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Asms    amabilis,    disease    of,    109 ;    A. 

Nordmanru'ana,  492.     (See  Picea. ) 
AUmlon  braziliense,  498  ;  A,  Reine  d'Or, 

562  ;  A.  vexillarium  for  amateurs,  180 
Abutilons,   Mr.    George's  seedling,    562, 

7*4 

Acacia  dealbata,  752  ;  A.  linifolia.  441 
Acers,  variegated,  and  blue  Delphiniums, 

146 
Achimenes  Dazzle,  169 
Acineta  Hornbyana,  102 
Acroclinium  roseum  flore-pleno,  593,  628 
Acronychia  gall  on,  407 
Adamia  versicolor,  50 
Adiantum    curvatum,    180  ;    A.    Moritz- 

ianum,  306 
Adiantums  as  basket  plants,  18 
Aerides  Emerici,  525,  584  ;  A.  expansum, 

et  var.  Leonise,  40;  A.  Houlletianum, 

340  ;  A.  illustre,  341  ;  A.  suavissimum, 

398 
.-Eichy  nan  thus  marmoratus,  7S7 
.■Eschynanthus  as  a  wall  plant,  308 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  and  Lilium  lon- 

giflorum,  210 
Agave  bracteosa,  776 ;  A.   Victoria  Re- 
gion. 841,  845 
Age  of  trees,  the,  82 
Ageratum    Cupid,     754  ;    A.     Duke    of 

Albany,  273  ;  A.  Malvern  Beauty,  274  ; 

A.    mexicanum,    595 ;    A.    Prince    Im- 
perial, 338 
Aglaonema  Hookerianum,  333  ;  A.   pic- 

lum,  183 
Agri-Horticultural    Society    of    Madras, 

the,  174 
Aquilegias,  a  new  classification  of  the,  533 
Aralia  Sieboldii  variegata,  307  ;  A.   spec- 

tabilis,  786 
Araucaria   Bidwillii,    47r  ;    A.     Muelleri, 

778 
Arbutus  Unedo  var.  rubra,  530 
Arctotis  aureola,  684 
Arisaema,   multiplication  of   spadices   in, 

274 
Arisarum  proboscideum,  441 
Arnold  Arboretum,  139 
Aroid-house,  Mr.  Bull's,  48 
Arpophyllum  giganteum,  717 
Art  in  the  plant  stove,  275 
Artemisia  laciniata,  525 
Artichokes,  Globe,    434.  527,    567,    598  ; 

Jerusalem,  598,  660,  6y2,  724,  757 
Artocarpus  nietallica,  563 
Arum  elongatum,  298 
Arundo  Donax  v.irirgata,  49 
Alga,  a  discriminating,  502 
Allium  Ostrakowikianum,  776 
Almonds  from  Morocco,  462 
Alocasia    Johnstoni     {see    Cyrtosperma 

Johnstoni),  808 
Aloe  abyssinica  var.  Peacockii,  183 
Alonsoas,  274 
Aloysia  citriodora,  50 
Alpine  garden  at  Llandegai,  336 
Alpine  plants,  10,  104,  264,  596  ;  M.  Pre- 

vost's  garden  at  Chambesy,  264 
Alps  of  Transylvania,  the,  238 
Alstrbmerias,  groups  of,  76 
Amaryllis,  the,  118  ;  notes  on,  566 
Amaryllis  Autumn  Beauty,  716  ;  A.  Bella- 
donna, 469  ;  A.  reticulata  var.  viltata, 

532  ;  A.  Rougieri,  211 
Amorpha  canescens,  84,  438 
Ampelopsis  sempervirens  (=Vitisstriata), 

hardiness  of,  790,  823 
Anacyclus    radiatus    var.     purpurascens, 

183 
Anagallis  grandiflora,    276  ;    A.    tenella, 

^79 
Androsace  rotundifolia  var.  macrocalyx, 

Andfyala  varia,  438 


Anemone  coronaria,  598,  631  ;  A.  rivu- 
laris,  76 

Anemones,  85  ;  the  cultivated  species  of, 
104  ;  notes  on,  10  ;  from  seed,  308  ; 
winter  blooming,  630 

Angnscum  bilobum,  488  ;  A.  eburneum, 
471  ;  A.  fuscatum,  488 

Anguloa  dubia,  102 

Animal  life  in  Madagascar,  52 

Anthemis  tinctoria,  149  ;  A.  Triumfetti, 
438 

Anthurium  acaule,  434  ;  A.  Gustavi,  628; 
A.  Lindenianum,  441  ;  A.  longipes, 
297 

Antherieum  ramosum,  76 

Annuals,  on  sowing,  85 

Apera  arundinacea,  235 

Aphelandra  Chamissoana,  628 

Apple,  Beauty  of  Hants,  471  ;  Blenheim 
Orange,  origin  of  the,  142  ;  Burr 
Knot,  372;  Double  Bon  Pomniier, 
340  ;  The  Forge,  630  ;  Hawthornden, 
362  ;  The  King,  723,  790 ;  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  435,  656  ;  Lemon  Pippin, 
630  ;  Rambour  Papelen,  84  ;  Sops  in 
Wine,  441  ;  Sturmer  Pippin,  597  ;  War- 
ner's King,  684  ;  Werders  Golden 
Reinette,  471  ;  Wilhelm  von  Eisner's 
Seedling,  340 ;  Worcester  Pearmain, 
332 

Apples,  coreless,  566  ;  crab,  275  ;  for  the 
million,  519  ;  crops  of,  at  Burghley, 
66o  ;  crops  of,  in  Devonshire,  142  ; 
growing  at  the  North  Riding  Asylum, 
York,  491,  565,  597,  629,  723  ;  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  332  ;  spotted  with 
fungus,  467 

Apple  trees,  branch  propagation  of,  341, 
597 

Apples  and  Pears,  cordon,  629 

Ash  and  Oak  trees,  on  thinning,  363 

Asiatic  fruits,  112 

Asparagus  forcing  at  Frogmore,  719  ; 
planting  in  July,  82 

Asparagus  plumosus,  115 

Asterabad,  the  products  of,  472 

Asteriscus  maritimus,  212 

Aster  altaicus,  564 ;  A.  amellus,  var. 
Bessarabicus,  437,  626  ;  A.  "Archer 
Hind"  (  =A,  lasvigatus),  758,  790;  A. 
bicolor,  5:54;  A.  chrysophyllus,  625  ;  A. 
pulcherrimus,  437  ;  A.  Shortii,  438  ; 
on  the  cultivated  species  of,  458 

Asystasia  scandens,  818 

Aucuba  japonica,  711;  a  sport  from,  176 

Auricula  and  Carnation  and  Picotee  So- 
cieties, the  National,  658 

Auricula  Mabel,  211 

Auriculas  at  Slough,  118.  631  ;  in  Scot- 
land, 821 

Autumn,  a  tender,  59J 

Autumn  flower  beds,  404 

Autumn  plant  lifting,  404 

Azalea  balsaminiflora,  684  ;  A.  indicagar- 
denisefiora,  211  ;  A.  Lady  Poltimore, 
269  ;  A.  rosasflora,  757 

Azalea  indica,  on  the  culture  of,  106,  138, 
167 


Bacularia  monostachya,  778 

Bahamas,  Pines  in  the,  523 

Bambusa  Metake,  306,  439 

Barr  &  Son,  Messrs.,  48 

Barberry,  on  the  connection  of  the  Wheat 

mildew  with  the,  231 
Barrel-frame  easy  chairs,  120 
Bauera  rubioides,  210 
Bauhinia  corymbosa,  183 
Beaconsfield,  Lord,  569 


Beans,  Broad,  shelled  for  exhibition,  307 

Bedfont  Seed  Grounds,  268 

Beech,  arrested  growth  in  leaves  of,  434  ; 

an  old,  471 
Beekeepers,  British,  annual  show,  218 
Bees,  driving  and  hiving,  407 
Begonia  ascotensis,  305, 362  ;  B.  Diadema, 

84  ;  B.  discolor,   76  ;  B.  Jragrans,  as  a 

bush  plant,    175  ;  B.  fuchsioides,  362  ; 

B.    geranioides,    759  ;     B.    gogoensis, 

71  ;  B.  insignis,  721  ;  B.  gntrophcefolia, 

B.     Knowsleyana,    435  ;    B.     lineata, 

199  ;  B.    Madame  Fanny  Giron,    746  ; 

B.  ricinifolia,  209  ;  B.  Sandersoni,  146  ; 

B.   socotrana,   626  ;    B.    Weltoniensis, 

46 
Begonias,  large-leaved,  434 
Begonias,    tuberous,    notes  on,    13,   208, 

212,  366,  499;  as   basket  plants,  275; 

as  bedding  plants,   433,  502,   567  ;  on 

the  origin  and  improvement  of,   25i  ; 

Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.'s,  136 
Belgian  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution, 

722  ;  horticulturists,  the  visit  of  the,  18 
Berberidopsis  corallina,  172,  245 
Berbetis  Darwinii  as  a  fruiting  plant,  21  ; 

B.   stenophylla  x ,  466  ;  B,  Thunbergi, 

778  ;  B.  vulgaris  va\,  2ro 
Berteroa  incana,  568 
Beschorneria  bracteata,  340 
Bignonia  venusta,  441 
Bilbergia  Euphemine,  628 
Bioti  nepalensis,  184 
Blackberries,  double,  204 
Bletia,  list  of  the  species  of,  6S1 
Bocconia  cordata,  210 
Bodorgan,  331 
Boiler,  the  Monarch,  395 
Boleyn  Nursery,  the,  554 
Boltonia  latisquama,  554 
Bomarea  conferta,    109  ;  B.  WiMiamsiae, 

SS3 
Bonavia's,  Dr.,  hybrid  Hippeaslrums,  9 
Bonpland,  origin  of  the  name,  274 

Books  Noticed  : — Allen  on  the  Colours 
of  Flowers,  720  ;  Amateur  Work  Illus- 
trated, 718  ;  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales, 
824 ;  Boi-sier's  Flora  Orientalis,  654  ; 
Britain's  Micro-Fungi,  when  and  where 
to  find  them,  270 ;  Brown's  Forester, 
5th  edit.,  86  ;  De  Candolle's  Origin  of 
Cultivated  Plants,  528  ;  Cassell's 
Greater  London,  759  ;  Christy's  New 
Commercial  Plants  and  Drugs,  471  ; 
Cooke's  Illustrations  of  British  Fungi, 
591  ;  Edniond's  Elementary  Botany, 
Theoretical  and  Practical,  371  ;  Field 
and  Garden  Crops  of  the  North-west 
Provinces  and  Oudh,  622  ;  Floxvers  of 
Shakespeare,  the,  824  ;  Gautier's  Na- 
ture at  Home,  824  ;  Grtndon's  Country 
Rambles,  or  Manchester  Walks  and 
Wild  Flowers,  692  ;  Harrison's  Geo- 
logy of  the  Counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  86  ;  Harlig's  Lehibuch  der 
Baumkrankheiten,  86  ;  Herefordshire 
Pomona,  561  ;  Jensen's  How  to  Over- 
come the  Potato  Disease,  38  [Journal 
of  Botany,  816  ;  Nyman's  Conspectus 
Florae  Europae,  781  ;  Rabenhorst's 
Kryptogamen  Flora,  845  ;  Ravenscrofi's 
Town  Gardening,  591  ;  Saccardo's 
Sylloge  Fungorum  Omnium,  270  ; 
Sachs'  Text-Book  of  Botany,  492  ; 
Sandforth's  Manual  of  Exotic  Fernsand 
Selaginellas,  622  ;  Schlich's  Review  of 
the  Indian  Forests  Administration,  471  ; 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Popular 
Names  of  Economic  Plants,  &c,  86  ; 
Smithsonian  Institution  Annual  Report, 
270 ;  Swinton's  Insect  Variety  :  its 
Propagation  and  Distribution,  46  ; 
Taylor's  Vines  atLongleat,  718  ;  Ville, 
M.    Georges,    on    Artificial    Manures, 


654  ;    Williams'   Orchid   Album,   117  ; 

Willkomm's     Flora    of     Spain,    690  ; 

Yarrell's  History  of  British  Bird-s  718 
Border,  the  mixed,  117 
Boronia  elatior,  45 
Botanic    gardens,    on    the    functions    of 

colonial,  80  ;    the  uses  and  objects  of, 

592 
Bouvardiacorymbiflora,  339  ;  B.  Dazzler, 

624  ;  B.  triphylla,  274. 
Bouvardia  culture,    notes    on,    146 ;     at 

Bexlev    Heath,    846  ;     at     Sudbourne 

Hall,  690 
Bradenham,  551 
Bradiford  House,  180 
Bramble,  the  double  white,  204 
Bramshill  Park,  391 
Brassavola  lineata,  78 
Bravoa  geminiflora,  82 
Bredia  hirsuta,  564,  778 
Brick  kilns  and  plants,    240  ;    Foster  v. 

Harper,  248 
Bridge,  a  rustic,  180 
Brier  cuttings,  407 
Bristol  Home,  714 
British  Association,  299 
Broadgate,  167 

Broccoli,  a  green,  725  ;  laying  in,  823 
Brugmansia  Knightii,  18 
Bryophyllum  proliferum,  532 
Buckinghamshire  garden,    n^les  from   a, 

618,  712,  841 
Buds,  adventitious,  626 
Bulbophyllum,   list  of  the  sp  xies  of,  5?, 

104,  172  ;  B.  Lobbii,  142 
Bulbous  plants  for  pots,  820 
Burnt  Ash  Nursery,  Lee,  490 
Bursera  microphylla,    curious  cotyledons 

of,  112 


CABBAcr:.  club  in,  338  ;  red,  giant,  431 

Caladium  cardinale,  275 

Calanthe  bracteosa,  712  ;  C.  Veiic'iii  at 
Givons  Grove,  842 

Calanthes  at  Oakley,  750 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  362  ;  C.  am- 
plexicauhs  var.  albescens,  235 

Calceolarias,  late  sown,  185  ;  note  on, 
118 

Callirrhoe  involucrata,  245 

Calycanthus  floridus,  76 

Camellia  Don  Pedro,  818 

Campbells,  the  badge  of  the.  529 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  587,  656 

Camellias,  early,  594  ;  and  Portugal 
Laurels,  306 

Campanula  Allioni,  183  ;  a  curious  seed- 
ling, 434  ;  C.  Henderson!,  502  ;  C.  iso- 
phylla  and  fragilis,  212  ;  C.  nitida,  277  ; 
C.  planiflora,  310  ;  C.  punllaalba,  149  ; 
C.  Scheuzeri,  140  ;  C.  turbinata  Dick- 
soni,  267  ;  on  the  cultivated  species  of, 
596 

Canadian  notes,  265,  747  ;  plants,  535 

Canna  erecta  zebrina,  467 ;  C.  van 
Houttei,  403 

Cannon-ball  lice,  the,  176 

Cardiff  Castle  Gardens,  10 

Carey  Castle,  74 

Carnation  Mary  Morris,  2^0 

Carnations,  border,  116  ;  garden,  115  ; 
perpetual  floweiing,  at  Slough,  69 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  51,  409,  82£ 

Castanea  chrysophylla  fruiting  at  lort- 
worlh,  716,  824 

Catasetum  callosum,  778 

Cattleya  aurea,  206  ;  C.  citrina,  78  ;  C. 
crispa  grandiflora,  206  ;  C.  Duwiana, 
206 ;  D.  gigas,  183 ;  C.  Hanisonire, 
494  ;  C.  labiata,  690  ;  C.  labiuia  Per- 
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civaliana,  622,  814  ;  C.  Roezlii,  457  ; 
C.  Sanderiana,  8  ;  C.  Schofieldiana, 
808  ;  C.  superba  splendens,  532 ;  C. 
superbiens,  13  ;  C.  Triance,  340,  471  ; 
C.  Whitei,  584 

Cattleya-house,  Kir.  Crawshay's,  206 

Cattleyas  at  Pickering  Lodge,  750 

Cauliflowers,  568 

Ceanothus  Arnoldi,  149 ;  C.  Gloire  do 
Versailles,  210 ;  C.  Le  Geant,  210  ; 
varieties  of,  at  Chiswick,  337 

Celeriac,  a  three-coloured,  724 

Celery  for  exhibition,  241 ;  for  market,  690 

Celmisia  spectabilis,  684 

Central  Asia,  465 

Centropogon  Lucy  anus,  753,  757 

Cephalotaxus  Forlunei.  721 

Cereus  chiloensis,  246  ;  C.  hypogaeus, 
211 ;  Philippi,  471  ;  C.  serpentinus,  471 

Chairs,  easy,  120  ;  rustic,  150 

Chalfont  Park,  714 

Charcoal,  on  the  manufacture  of,  621 

Cheilanthes  californica,  307 

Chickens,  diarrhcea  and  gapes  in,  119 

China  grass,  436 

China,  the  West  River  in,  652 

Chiswick,  hardy  fruits  at.  184  ;  Lantanas 
at,  74  ;  plant  stove  at,  816 

Chou  de  Burghley,  150 

Christmas  cards,  817  ;  plants  for,  809  ; 
Roses,  758 

Chrysanthemum  lacustre,  438^  C.  sege- 
tum  grandifiorum,  594  ;  C.  speciosum, 
438  ;  C.  uliginosum,  438 

Chrysanthemum,  118  ;  sweet  scented, 
595  ;  annual,  as  autumn  flowers,  593  ; 
disbudding,  82  ;  dwarf,  218  ;  early 
flowering,  178,  530  ;  feeding,  370  ; 
new,  792  ;  new  Japanese,  659  ;  as 
market  flowers,  649  ;  show,  504  ; 
shows  of,  661  ;  seasonable  notes  on 
the,  583  ;  in  the  London  parks  and 
gardens,  584  ;  at  Slough,  631  ;  in  the 
Temple,  687 

Chrysanthemums,  Adraslus,  395  ;  China- 
man, 498  ;  Crimson  King,  690  ;  Ethel, 
847  ;  La  Purete,  722  ;  Maize,  498  ; 
Meg  Merrilies,  for  Christmas  decora- 
tion, 848  ;  Progne,  689. 

Chrysoglossum,  list  of  the  species  of,  42S 

Churchyards,  the  conversion  of,  into  gar- 
dens, 370 

Chysis,  list  of  the  species  of,  746 

Cinerarias,  hardiness  of,  in  Devon,  214  ; 

in  midwinter,  848 
Cirrhopetalum  delitescens,  461  ;  C.  orna- 
tissimum,  424 

Cirrhopetalum,  list  of  the  species  of,  172, 

365 

Civic  custom,  an  ancient,  467 

Clematis  coccinea,  172,  403 ;  C.  flam- 
mula,  339 ;  purple,  and  everlasting 
Peas,  146 

Clematis,  on  M.  Decaisne's  monograph 
of  certain  species  of,  304 

Clethra  arborea,  306 

Clevedon  Court,  fire  at,  722 

Climbers  for  a  cool  conservatory,  26 

Clive  House,  Esher,  499 

Clivia  Gardeni,  752 

Clove,  Gloire  de  Nancy,  208;  The  Gover- 
nor, 209  ;  Susan  Askey,  242 

Clovenfords,  Vine  growing  at,  586,  631  ; 
Orchid  growing  at,  437,  526 

Clyffe  Hall,  Wilts,  820 

Cnicus  hetcrophyllus,  14 

Cob  nuts,  591 

Cockscomb,  a  giant,  434 

Codlin  moth,  the,  823 

Ccelia  bella,  340,  778 

Ccelia,  list  of  the  species  of,  428 

Ccelogyne  birmanica,  S40  ;  C.  Massang- 
eana,  206  ;  C.  ocellata,  750  ;  C.  ocel- 
lata  Boddacrtiana,  776 

Colchester  Roses,  the,  300 

( "ollabium,  list  of  the  species  of,  428 

Colletia  horrida,  171 

Colonial  botanic  gardens,  on  the  func- 
tions of,  80 

Columbines,  a  new  classification  of  the, 

SS3 
Columnea  Kalbrcyen,  441 
Colutca  arborescent  171 
Comparettia  macroplectron,  616 
Coni  ferae,  on  the  preservation  of  speci- 
mens of,  27a 

Committee,  the  Scientific,  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ;  subjects  brought 
before  the  :— Aerial  Potatos,  87  ;  Cam- 
panula, a  malformed,  22  ;  canker  in 
trees,  87  ;  Carlina  acaulis,  664  ;  flowers, 
proliferous  and  monstrous,  664  ;  Hart's- 
tongue  Kern  disease,  87  ;  Hollyhock 
disease,  151  ;  Hollyhock  seeds,  diseased, 
22,  87  ;  Iris  disease,  22  ;  leaves  injured 
by  hail,  87  ;  Lily,  a  hybrid,  22  ;  Mag- 
nolia Campbelli,  664 ;  Orange  leaves, 
diseased,  22  ;  petroleum  oil  as  an  insec- 
ticide, 87  ;  plants  exhibited,  22,  87, 
664  ;  Retinospora  squarrosa,  22  ;  Rho- 
dodendron  camelliseflerum,  151  ;  Rcrs- 
telia  lacerata,  151  ;  thread-worms,  87  ; 
winter,  the  severe,  of  i83o-8r,  792  ; 
wood,   sections  of,  22. 


Conservatory    decoration,    notes    on,    6, 

54 
Convolvulus  arvensis  in  California,  562 
Convolvulus  quadricolor,  406  ;  C.  mauri- 

tanicus,  139 
Cordon  Pears  and  Apples,  629 
Cordyline  australis  in  Cornwall,  269  ;  and 

New  Zealand,  811 
Coreopsis  lanceolata,    362  ;   C.    precox, 

758,    790 ;    syn  =    C.    palmata,     823  ; 

curious  growth  of  a,  179 
Cork  forests,  Spanish,  840 
Cornus  canadensis,  565,  716,  749 
Coronilla  glauca,  625 
Correa,  notes  on,  144 
Coryanthes  elegantissima  (as  C.  macran- 

tha),  in 
Corydalis  Sewerzowi,  471 
Cosmos  bipinnalus  van  parviflorus,  722, 

785 
Cotoneaster  buxifolia,  459  ;  C.  Hookeri, 

756  ;  C.  microphylla,  533  ;  C.  Simonsii, 

756;  C.  rupestris,  598 
Cotoneaster,  species  of,  681 
"  Cottage,"  the  Exeter,  45 
Cottagers'  exhibitions,  novel  features  at, 

147 
Cottagers'  special  prizes,  17 
Cotton,  a  new  species  of,  333 
Cotton  Yarn,  a,  from  Cottonopolis,  819 
Cotton  slag  or  slag  felt,  757 
Couroupita  guianensis,  176 
Crassula  monticola,  264 
Crataegus  Carrierei,  716  ;  C.  pyracantha, 

459;    C.    pyracantha    Lalandei,    211; 

11.  sp.  from  the  Amur  River,  10S 
Crescentia  nigripes,  684 
Crinum  Hildebrandtii,  776  ;  C.  Schmidiii, 

84 
Crinums,  note  on,  135  ;  and  Pancratiums, 

146 
Crocus  speciosus,  4~g,  563 
Crocus  mould,  434 

Crocuses,  autumnal,  459  ;  Indian,  526 
Crossandra  infundibuliformis,  653 
Crossling,  Mr.  R.,  339 
Croton  interruptus  aureus,  209  ;  C.  mag- 

nificus,    778  ;    C.    musaicus,    628  ;    C. 

Prince  of  Wales,  568 
Cryptogamic  Society  of  Scotland,  242 
Cryptomeria  elegans  in  the  frost,  781 
Crystal  Palace,  bedding  at  the,  403 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  the  same  house, 

80,  150,  212,  27S 
Cucumbers,  winter,  530 
Cunonia  capensis,  440 
Curcuma  sumatrana,  393 
Currant  black  Champion,  818 
Currant-bud  disease,  757 
Currant,  black,  a  golden,  209,  2;6 
Cyanotis  barbata,  626 
Cycas  Seemanni,  530 
Cyclamen  hedersefolium  album,  298 
Cyclamens,  sweet-scented,  469  ;  Mr.  H. 

B.  Smith's,  569 
Cymbidium  Mastersii,  690,  814 
Cyperus  esculenlus  =  Zulu  nuts,  309 
Cypress,  the  Bald,  in  Illinois,  557 
Cypripedium  cardinale,  488  ;  C.    chloro- 

neurum  x ,  471  ;  C.  ciliolare,  488  ;  C. 
grande,  488  ;  C.  insigne  punctatum 
violaceum  and  C.  insigne  Maulei,  716  ; 

C.  macropterum  x ,  552  ;  C.  Maulei, 
750 ;  C.  nigritum,  102  ;  C.  politum, 
471  ;  C.  reticulatum,  520 

Cyrtosperma  Johnstoni  =  Alocasia  ]ohn- 

stoni,  808 
Cytisus  nigricans,  137 


DABEOCIAS  at  Gunnersbury,  498 

Dahlia  gracilis  vars.,  471 ;  D.  Paragon,  on 
the  origin  of.  594,  636,  693  ;  D.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  534 

Dahlias,  notes  on  new,  242,  400,  441  ; 
new  pompon  and  bouquet,  534;  whit.' 
and  red  pompon,  338  ;  single,  274, 
306,  434,  467,  533,  534,  567,  597, 
594  ;  single  and  Clematis,  309  ;  single 
v.  double,  470,  533 

Daisies,  Michaelmas,  502 

Daison,  the  Torquay,  148 

Darlingtonia  californica,  146 

Darwin  Memorial,  the,  51 

Date  Palm,  a  marvellous,  210 

Davallia  barbata  for  sitting-rooms,  303  ; 
D.  polyantha,  498 ;  D.  tcnuifolia 
Wilcliiana,  648 

Death,  a  strange,  754 

1  >ecaisne,  the  late  Prof.,  273 

1  leodar  forests  of  the  Dhauli  Valley,  77 

Depressaria  Malvella,  340 

Delphinium  Bella  Donna,  14  ;  D.  grandi- 
fiorum, 178  ;  D.  Mooreanum,  178 

Demerara,  Orchid  cultivation  in,  494 

1  tendrobium  aqucum,  494  ;  D.  bigibbum, 
471  ;  D.  bursigernm,  424  ;  1).  Cam* 
bridgeanum,  a  monster,  78  ;  D.  Dcarei, 
361  ;  D,  formosum  giganteum,  142  ; 
P,    heterocarpurn,    782;    D.    Hoghii, 


690;    D.    ionopus,    808;    D.    Lcech- 

ianum  x  ,  717  ;  D.  leucolophotum,  552  ; 

D.   linguella,   552  ;  D.   lituiflorum  var. 

Frcemanni,  441  ;  D.  Macfarlanei,  520; 

D.  pleiostachyum,  520  ;  D.   Rimanni, 

680 ;    D,    superbiens,   750 ;   D.    sup?r- 

bum,     471  ;     D.     thyrsiflorum,     814  ; 

D.   formosum   sulphuratum,    437  ;    D. 

vandifioruni,  520 
Dendrochilum  uncatum,  £90  ;  list  of  the 

species  of,  427 
Dene  Holes,  54 
Deutzia  candidissima,  173 
Deulzias,  notes  on,  44 
Dhauli  Valley,  Deodar  forests  of  the,  77 
Dianthus  barbatus  ilore-pleno,  45 
Dianthuses,  54 
Didymium  effusum,  72 
Digitalis  Lindleyana,  235 
Diplacus  glutinosus  as  a  room  plant,  179 
Dipladenia  amabilis  at  Heslington  Hall, 

533 
Diplopappus  chrysophyllus,  172 
Disa  gradiflora  vars.,   84,   521  ;  D.  poly- 

gonoides,  461 
Disease  of  Hollyhock  seeds,  87  ;  of  Iris, 

22,  49  ;  of  Hart's-tongue  Fern,  72  ;  of 

plants,  176  ;  of  Silver  Firs,  109 
Dissotis  plumosa,  786 
Divining  rod,  the,  630,  660,  691,  724 
Dogs  in  gardens,  214 
Downes,  Crediton,  172 
Dracaena  Massangeana,  441 
Dracocephalum  altaicum,    438  ;    D.    im- 

berbe.  778 
Drought  in  the  south  of  France,  434 
Drymoda  picta,  427 
Dublin  Exhibition,  the,  212 
Dundee  Horticultural  Society,  784 
Dunes,  the  fixing  of  the,  579 
Dupplin  Castle,  Gardenia  culture  at,  496 


Ealing  Park,  2^0 
Earlstoke  Park,  235 
Eccremocarpus  scaber,  564 
Echinocactus  centeterius,  778;  E,  Kunzi, 

778 
Echites  boliviensis,  50 
Edge    Hall,    Cheshire,    455  ;    plants    in 

flower  at,  140  ;  notes  on  plants  at,  531, 

560 
Edelweiss,  the,  successful  culture  of,  274, 

308 
Edinburgh  arboretum,   the,   16  ;  botanic 

garden,  hardy  plants  in  the,  43 
Edinburgh,  the  great  Iruit  show  at,  363, 

404,  433,  560 
Edinburgh  gardener  and  his  wages,  723 
Education  in  forestry,  114 
Egypt,  gardening  in,  under  the  Pharaohs, 

395 
Egyptian  vegetation,  423,  453 
Electric  light,  the,  54,  272 
Encroachment,  an  odd,  435 
Endive,  a  new,  563 
Epidendrum     bicornutum,    13.    466  ;  E. 

nemorale,  174 
Epigoea  repens,  211 
Epilobium  angustifolium,  14 
Epping  Forest,   the  story  of  the  preser- 
vation of,  434 
Eria  rhodoptera,  586  ;  list  of  the  species 

of,  468,  500 
Erica  Bowieana,  339  ;   E.  Cavendishiana, 

as  grown  by  Mr.    G.    Cole,    212  ;    E. 

cerinthoides  coronata,  339  ;  E.  vulgaris 

alba  minor,  267 
Erigeron  aurantiacus,  84  ;    E.  mucrona- 

tus,  435 
Erythrina  crista-galli,  405,  466 
Escallonia  rubra,  86 
Eschschollzia  Rose  Cardinal,  115 
Eucalyptus  globulus  in  pleasure  grounds, 

213  ;  E.  marginata,  810 
Eucalyptus,  the  double  operculum  of,  470 
Eucharis  amazonica,    120,  568  ;  E.  Can- 
dida, 786  ;  E.  Sanderi,  712 
Eucryphia  pinnatifid.i,  171 
Euonymus  elegantissimus  variegatus,  51 
Euonymus,  notes  on  the,  20 
Eupatorium  riparium,  568;  odoratum  for 

winter  flowering,  823 
Euryangiuui  Sumbul,  245 
Evergreens,    the    propagation    of,    660 ; 

transplanting,  840 
Eversley,   a  visit  to,    197 ;   derivation  of 

the  name,  308,  341 
Exeter   Nursery,    Messrs.    R.  T,   Veileh 

&  Sons,  211 
Eyot,  the  Kew,  529 


Fakfucium  grande  variegatum,  307 
Farming,  a  gardener  on,  275 
farmyard  manure,  466 
Fern  growing  under  plant  stages,  18 


Fern  sporelings,  proliferous,  781 

Ferns,  new  British,  307 

Fig  trees,  barren,  179,  245,  276 

Fig  culture  in  pots,  332 

Firs,  silver,  disease  of,  109 

Fisheries  exhibition,  the,  658 

Flora,  the  Italian,  112  ;  of  New  Zealand, 

the,  103 
Floral   Committee,    the  awards   of    the, 

657,  784 
Floral  decorations,    ii|  ;  by   Mr.  Wills, 

464 
Floral  sponsors,  624 
Florida,  Orange  culture  in,  627 
Flower  photographs,  Mr.  Henry  Stevens', 

5Gi 

Flower  show  season,  end  of  the,  775 

Flower  tent,  a  promenade,  147 

Flowers,  cut,  on  exhibiting,  114  ;  double, 
90,  624  ;  double  and  single,  533  ; 
hardy,  notes  on,  48  ;  hardy,  for  cutting. 
332  ;  hardy,  for  market,  135  ;  in  hedges, 
146 ;  of  mummy  garlands,  788  ;  the 
sexes  of,  Mr.  Meehan  on,  683 

Flues  in  glasshouses,  the  cost  of,  214 

Foliage  in  the  twilight,  498 

Fool's  Parsley,  846 

Forcing,  detached  houses  for,  434  ;  a 
retrospect,  752 

Ford  Nursery,  Salisbury,  365 

Foreign  resident,  a,  711 

Forest  work  for  November,  599 ;  Jor 
December,  715 

Forests,  Deodar,  of  the  Dhauli  Valley,  71 

Forests  of  Maine,  U.S.,  the,  109 

Forests,  the  protection  of,  779 

Forestry,  education  in,  114 

Foster  v.  Harper,  248 

Fowls  in  gardens,  632  ;  show  v.  table, 
632  ;  moulting,  365  ;  sulphur  for,  366  ; 
Sunflower  seeds  for,  632 

Foxgloves,  yellow,  120,  135 

Fragaria  indica,  102 

Franciscea  calycina,  309 

Francoa  rupestris,  140  ;  the  gtnus,  265 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  277 

Frcesias,  notes  on,  626 

Free  trade  or  fair  trade,  469 

Frogmore,  the  Chrysanthemums  at,  681 

Frost,  severe,  in  Aberdeenshire,  823 

Fruit  crops,  the,  114,  469;  tabulated 
reports  on  the,  200  ;  remarks  on  the, 
243  ;  influence  of  the  previous  summer 
on  the,  246 

Fruit,  on  the  gathering  of,  566  ; 
geographical  distribution oi  varieties  of, 
77 ;  new,  certificated,  779  ;  packing, 
notes  on,  22  ;  the  action  of  manures 
on,  846 

Fruit  shows,  International,  439 

Fruit  trees,  gumming  in,  39b  ;  on  plant- 
ing, 427  ;  the  ripening  and  cropping  of, 
336  ;  scale  on,  to  destroy,  598  ;  the 
yellows  in,  533 

Fruits,  Asiatic,  112 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  tropical,  336 

Fuchsia  corallina,  44 ;  F.  macrupli)lla, 
45  ;  F.  procumbens,  267  ;  F.  Sunray, 
3  ;  F.  triphylla,  263  ;  F.  Venus  de 
Medici,  121 

Fuchsias  in  autumn,  467  ;  specimen,  754  ; 

two  good,  406 
Fungus  forays,  Epping  Forest,  498,  599  ; 
Hereford,  488  ;  near  Huddersfield,  534 
Fungus,  a  discriminating,  371  ;  a  thanks- 
giving,  469  ;   parasitic,   the  history  of, 
464  ;  on  roots  of  Orange  trees,  498 
Fungus  spores  with  spermatia  adhering. 
597 


GAILLAKDIA  hybrida  splendens,  267  ;  G. 

pulchella  Lorenziana,  211 
Gaillardia,  species  and  varieties  of,  82  ; 

notes  on,  178 
Gall  mites,  Maple  and  Lime,  12 
Gall  on  Acronychia,  407 
Game  and  poultry,  farming.  242 
Garaway  and  Co.'s  new  nursery,  563 
Garden  chair,  a  rustic,  150 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 

13,   1 17,  176,  212,  402,  469,  497,   595, 
691,  757 
Gardeners  golden  wedding,  a.  819 
Gardenia  culture  at  Dupplin  Castle,  49C  ; 

at  Gunnersbury,  563 
Gardenias,  banks  ol,  688  ;   moisture  for, 

308 
Gardening  prospects  in  South  Wilts,  185 
Gardoquia  betonicoides,  438 
G.irlie  in  Spain,  818 
Gazaniopsis  stenophylla,  298 
Genista  .Ktnensis,  76  ;  capitata,  109  ;  fra- 

Rrans,  339 
Gentiana   decumbens,   3|0  ;    G.    florida, 

298;  G,  Kesselringi,  441  ;    G.  Kurroo, 

630;  G.  septemfida,  212 
Geographical  distribution  of  varieties  of 

fruits,  77 
I  ieraniura  anemoni folium,  149,  242 
1  ii[  in  m  popular  names  of  plants,  684 
Germination  of  seeds,  245 
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Gesnera  elongate,  786 

Ghent  tjuimiuenni.il,  the,  844 

Gilia  Brandegei,  178,  235 

Gingkgo  biloba,  112 

Gishurst  Compound,  661 

Gladiolus  Colvilli  albus,  76 

Gladiolus,  deep  v.  shallow  planting,  371 

Gladiolus,  the  genus,  329  ;  and  its  culture, 

330 
Glasgow  Royal  Botanic  Institution,  81S 
Glasnevin,  notes  from,  135 
Glaucium  Serpieri,  276 
Gleichenia  Mendelii,  498 
Globba  a trosan guinea,  363,  407,  472  ;  G. 

albo-bracieata,  71 
Gloxinias  as  cut  flowers,   81  ;  notes  on, 

12  ;  as  winter  decorative  flowers,   722, 

753 
Goat's  Rue.  212 
I  Solden  Feather,  146,  309 

berries,  the  heaviest,  466 
Gorway,  Devon,  19 
Government  offices,  the  new,  176 
Grafting,  curiosities  of,  16,  54,  119 
Grammatophyllum     elegans,     776  ;     G. 

Ellisii,  174 
Grape    Abereairney  Seedling,   660,   723  ; 

Alnwick  Seedling,  309,  462  ;  Alphonse 

Lavalk'e,     472  ;    Chasselas     Musque\ 

241  ;    Frankenthal,    624 ;    Madresheld 

Court,  77 
Grape  culture  in  pots,    early  and  late, 

436 

Grapes  at  Heckfield,  278  ;■  at  Penrhyn 
Castle,  305  ;  at  St.  Fagan's,  331  ;  in- 
jured by  the  larva  of  a  moth,  246  ;  on 
judging,  440  ;  Lady  Downe's  grown  at 
Clovenfords,  748  ;  on  the  old  wood, 
498;  shown  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Mcln- 
doe's,  621,  627  ;  late,  362  ;  seedling, 
372 

Grasmere,  hardy  plants  at,  715 

Grass  and  inseets"  eggs,  695 

Grasses,  on  the  autumnal  rust  of,  691  ; 
for  cultivation  on  marsh  laud,  308  ; 
Rough  Cock's-foot  v.  Crested  Dog's- 
tail,  658 

Grassland  management,  787 

Grevillea  annulitera,  134  ;  G.  robusta,  3i  ; 
G.  sulphurea,  109  ;  G.  Thelemaniana 
splendens,  684 

Guards  for  trees,  85 

Gumming  in  fruit  trees,  396 

Gynura  auranliaca,  435,  469 


Haberlea  rhodopensis,  684 

Haldon  House,  53 

Hampton  Court  Gardens,  237 

Harebell  flowers  with  linear  petals,  406 

Harpalium  rigidum,  333 

Harts-tongue  Fern,  disease  of,  72 

Harvest  festivals,  487 

Hats,  pith,  in  Australia,  S17 

Hawarden  Castle,  436 

Heaths,  hard-wooded,  633  ;  hardy,  notes 

on  various,  230 
Heckfield  Place  Gardens,  306,  743 
Hedges,  useful  and  ornamental,  106,  136  ; 

flowers  in,  146  ;  of  Lavender,  242 
Hedychium  Gardnerianum,  49,  276  ;    H. 

gracile,  340 
Hedysarum  coronarium,  45 
Helianthemum  vulgare,  ou  the  aestivation 

of  the  floral  envelopes  in,  152 
Helianthemums,  or  Rock  Roses,  594 
Helianthus  strumosus,  438 
Heliconia  triumphans,  628 
Helleborus  niger  maxinuis,  693 
Heliotrope,  early,  721  ;  Miss  Nightingale, 

214 
Hemerocallis,  or  Day  Lilies,  185 
Hemsley,  Mr.  A.,  690 
Heracleum  giganteum,  45 
Herbaceous  cut  flowers,  on  judging  and 
•  showing,  21 

Herbaceous  plants,  55  ;  notes  on,  186 
Herbertia  ccerulea,  778 
Hereford,  the  fungus  week  at,  488 
Herniaria  glabra,  598 
Hesperaloe  yucciiolia,  109,  199 
Heterocentrum  roseum,  722 
Hieracium  villosum,  778 
Hippeastrums,  Dr.  Bonavia's  hybrid,  9 
Hollies.at  the  Handsworth  Nurseries,  786 
Hollyberries,  724 
Hollyhock  disease,  150,  241,  617 
Hollyhock  insects,  756 
Hollyhock  moth,  340 
Hollyheck,  notes  on  the,  12 
Hollyhock  seeds,  diseased,  23,  87 
Hong  Kong,  planting  operations  in,  652 
Hoole  House,  Chester,  747 
Horses,  on  protecting  trees  from,  46 
Horticultural  buildings,  810 
Horticultural  Directories,  372  ;  impostors, 

150 
Horticulture  at  the   "Royal"  show    at 

Reading,  81 
Horticulture,  Baron  von  Mueller  on,  167 


Hortus  Belgieus,  721 

Houlletia  Wallisii,  494;  II.  chrysantha, 
437 

House  decoration,  626  ;  notes  on,  595 

Houttuynia  cordata,  438 

Hoya  Lasiantha,  333 

Hughenden  Manor,  425 

Hurst  Side,  Moulsey,  491 

Hyacinth,  a  proliferous,  245 

Hyacinths,  Roman,  forced,  403 

Hyacinthus  candieans,  210 

Hydrangea,  a  blue,  from  Japan,  172  ; 
H.  panieulata  grandiilora,  339,  435 

Hydrangeas  for  market,  209 

Hydrophobia,  a  new  remedy  for,  466 

Hypericum  aureum,  29S  ;  H.  balearicum, 
267  ;  H.  hircinum,  298  ;  H  oblongi- 
folium,  76,  172,  267  ;  H.  olynipieum, 
76;  H.  patulum,  76,  149;  H.  proliti- 
cum,  405  ;  H.  reptans,  235,  263 

Hypericums,  notes  on,  554 

1 1\ p  ichaeris  maculata,  14 


I 


Ilsington  House,  265 
lmantophyllum  miniatum,  115 
Impatiens  Sultani,  459,  778 
Indian  gardens,  523,  554  ;  Tea,  777,  812 
Indiarubber  and  Cinchona  in  Guayaquil, 

337 
lndigofera  Gerardiana,  149 
Ingestrie  Hall,    140  ;   destruction  of,   by 

fire,  504 
Inga  seed,  300,  368 
Insecticide,    petroleum   as  an,    85,    119; 

crystalised  soap  as  an,  121 
Ipomcea  Horsfalli,  755 
Ireland,  re-afforesting,  84S 
Iris  Krempferi,  532  ;    1.  pseudacorus,  152 
Iris,  disease  of,  22,  49 
Italian  Flora,  the,  112 
Ivy,  an  arboreal,  569 ;  a  red  fruited,  429 
Ixora    salicifolia  var.    variegata,   71  ;    I. 

WiUiamsii,  147 


Tacaranda  mimosifolia,  149 

Jamaica,  report  on  the  public  gardens  of, 

652 
Jamesia  americana,  298 
Jams,  the  manufacture  of,  753 
Japan  lacquer,  439 
jarrah  wood,  810 
Jasminum  gracillimum,    746  ;    J.   nudi- 

floruni  semper  aureum,  562  ;  J.  sambac, 

754 

Jerusalem  Artichoke,  the,  598,  660,  692, 
724.  757 

Jubcea  spectabilis  in  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal's garden,  401 

Juglans  nigra,  780 


K.KMprERiA  vittata,  264 

Kentia  Luciana,  628 

Kew  "Ait,"  the,  178,  464,  529 

Kew  Arboretum,  the,  107  ;  Gardens,  530  ; 

Report  for  1881,  816;    the  "North" 

Gallery  at,  273 
King's  Island,  vegetation  of,  306 
Kingston  Chrysanthemum  show,  724 
Knap  Hill,  golden  Yews  at,  51 
Knight's  Heys,  116 
Kniphofia  Leitchlinii,  459 
Knowsley  Hall,  6S2,  746 


Labels,  Lincustra,  402  ;  new,  at  Kew, 

755 
Laburnam  Alschingeri,  238 
Lachenalias  and  Daffodils,  82 
Liclia  amanda,  776  ;  L.  anceps  Dawsoni, 

472 ;    L.   autumnalis    var.    atrorubens, 

340,    717  ;    L.    monophylla,    782  ;    L. 

Perrini,  684  ;  L.  xanthina,  206 
Lagerstrumia  indica,  50,  372  ;  hardy,  402 
Lancashire  garden,  notes  from  a,  393 
Langport  Nursery,  the,  20 
Lantanas  at  Chiswick,  74 
Lapageria  alba  at  Tranby  Croft,  693  ;  L. 

rosea  var.,  656  ;  hardiness  of,  568 
Lapageria-house  at  Gunnersbury,  466 
Laportea  gigas,  567 


Larch,    the,  and  substitutes  for  it,  204, 

302,  364,  395,  428 
Lastrea  Kilix-mas  cristata,  50;  L.  Ilope- 

ana,  744  ;  L.  prolifica,  744 
Latouria,  the  genus,  53 
Lavender  hedges,  241 
Law  notes,  Foster  ?■.    Harper,  2  j8  ;  Vil- 

morin  o.  Reeves,  21 
Lawns  in  autumn,  563 
Leeks  for  market,  625 
Leeks  in  Scotland,  406 
.Lespedeza  villosa,  149 
Ligustrum     japonicum,     171,    210;     L. 

Quihoui,  44,  276 
Lilies  at  Hcatherbank,  469  ;  in   1882  at 

Edge  Hall,  780  ;  spot  in,  234 
Lilium  auratum,   a   fasciated,    274  ;    L. 

auratum,  semi-double,  466;    L.    Har- 

risii,  150;  L.  Parryi,  109,  G84,  778 
Lille,  International  blower  Show  at,  370 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Berlin,  275 
Lime-leaf  gall  mites,  12 
Linaria  marilima,  84 
Lincustra  labels,  402 
Lindelofia  spectabilis,  186 
Linum  monogynum,  267 
Liquidambar,  the,  788 
Lisianthus  Russelianus,  307 
Little  &  Ballantyne's  new  premises,  658 
Liverpool  Horticultural  Association,  208 
Llandegai,  336 
Lobelia  fulgens,  459,  466  ;  L,  sessilifolia, 

235 

Lobelias,  herbaceous,  from  seed,  406 

Lobeliacea?,  a  new  genus  of,  562 

Lockinge  House,  788 

Lombardy,  notes  on  the  products  of,  690 

Lordship  Nursery,  the,  439 

Lowfield  Nursery,  the,  618 

Luculia  gratissima  in  small  pots,  784 

Lupins  in  October,  563 

Lysimachia  nummularia,  149,  3C7 

Lychnis  vespertina  flore-pleno,  propaga- 
tion of,  212 


MACROZAMIA  Denisoni,  82 
Madagascar,  the  natural   history  of,  12, 

51  ;  the  plants  of,  846 
Maggillicuddy's  Reeks,  flora  of,  337 
Mahogany  in  San  Domingo,  338 
Maidenhair  tree  at  Broadlands,  the,  112 
Maine,  the  forests  of,  109 
Malta  flower  show,  144 
Malva  moschata  alba,  307 
Manchester  Botanic  Garden,  277 
Mangroves  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 

Garden,  304 
Manure,  Bats',  757  ;  farmyard,  466  ;  notes 

on,   76  ;   results  of  experiments   with, 

690 
Maple-leaf  gall  mites,  12 
Marigolds,    French,    as  autumn    flowers, 

562 
Market  gardening  in  West  Middlesex,  44 
Market,  hardy  flowers  for,  135 
Masdevallia  Arminii,    102  ;     M.    erythro- 

chaste,    392  ;    M.    hieroglyphica,    230  ; 

M.  platyglossa,  552 ;  M.  tovarensis,  558, 

750  ;  M.  bicolor,  102 
Matlock,  the  new  garden  for,  529 
Matricaria  inodora,  flore  -pleno,  298,  308 
Maxillaria  grandiilora,  818 
Mealy-bug,  790  ;  Vines  and  paraffin,  598 
Meconopsis  Wallichii,  308 
Megaclinium,  list  of  the  species  of,  365 
Melbourne,  a  flower  show  in,  652 
Melon,  good  late,  530,568  ;  without  soil, 

34o 
Melons  and    Cucumbers     in    the    same 

house,  80,  120,  240 
Melons,  on  the  culture  of,  240 
Menispermum  canadense,  76 
Merendera  bulbocodioides,  564 
Mesospinidium  vulcanicum,  211 
Meteorology  of  Great  Britain,  593 
Metrosideros  florida,  76 
Michauxia  campanuloides,  242,  276 
Microcachrys  tetragona,  627 
Microglossa  albescens,  109 
Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  82 
Microstylis  trilobulata,  393 
Mignonettes,   notes  of  a  trial  of,  41  ;  on 

the  culture  of,  120 
Milton  Abbey,  267 
Miltonia  cuneata,  472 
Mimulus  primuloides,  44  ;  M.  Roezlii,  44 
Mistleto,  baleful,  807 
Monotena  primula-flora,  722 
Montbretia  crocosmarflora,  177,  183 
Mormodes  lentiginosa,  558  ;  M.  luxatum 

eburneum,  13,  144 
Moscow  Exhibition,  the,  10S 
Mount  Edgecumbe,  7,  39 
Mulching,  372  ;  for  Roses,  &c,  823 
Mummy  garlands,  flowers  of,  788 
Musa  Ensete,  721  ;   M.   vittata  flowering 

at  Kew,  114 
Mushrooms,  567 
Myrtles  for  market,  180 


NAMES  and  words,  278 
Nanodes  Medusae,  174 
Nant-y-glyn,  Colwyn  Bay,  295 
Nectarine   Dryden,    472  ;    Lord   Napier, 

271,  332  ;  Stanwick,  659 
Nectarines,  the  best  late,  491 
Neniastylis  cnclestina,  778 
Nepenthes  coccincax,  169  ;  N.   Rafflesi- 

ana,    var.    insignis,    425  ;    var.    nigro- 

purpurea,   425  ;    N.    Veitchii    (as   san- 

guinea),  808 
Nerine  a  trosan  guinea,   808  ;  N.  Cami  x , 

656  ;  N.    excellens,  441  ;    N.    filifolia, 

626 
Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  the,  430 
New  Zealand  Flora,  the,  103 
Nicotiana  affmis,  757,  778  ;  N.  tubiflora, 

171 

Nitrate  of  soda  among  vegetables,  107 

Norman  Court,  Salisbury,  42 

North  America,  the  Flora  of,  754 

North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion, 626 

Notes  on  manures,  76 

Nuneham  Park,  165 

Nuts,  Cob,  591 

Nymphasa  candidissima,  402  ;  N.  Dau- 
benyanax,  135;  N.  rosea,  54;  N. 
tuberosa,  84 

Nymphreas  at  Eaton  Hall,  434 


Oak,  the,  101 

Oak,  a  seedling,  624 

Oaks,  notes  on,  107 

Oak  and  Ash  trees,  on  thinning,  363 

Obituary  : — Abbis,  Mr.  Jas.,  90;  Car- 
michael,  Mrs.  W.,  727  ;  Clarke, 
Mr.  J.,  665;  Cooke,  Mrs.,  850; 
Daniel,  Mr.  T.  E,  410;  Dodg- 
son,  Mr.  R.  B.,  26  ;  Elliott,  Mr.  W., 
633;  Eves,  Mr.  T,,  695;  Faulkner, 
Mr.  W.,  633;  Frost,  Mr.  T.,  695; 
Hinds,  Mr.  W„  825  ;  Llewelyn,  Mr. 
J.  D.,  313  ;  Lucas,  Dr.,  250;  McMillan, 
Mr.  H.,  534;  Meehan,  Mr.  E.,  665; 
Murray,  Mr.  P.,  760;  Newington,  Dr. 
S.,  90;  Norman,  Mr.  G.  W.,  343; 
Osborn,  Mr.  R.  A.,  25;  Pearson,  Mr. 
I..  313  ;  Perry,  Mr.  W.,  90;  Reeves, 
Mrs.  R.,  665;  Sadler,  Mr.  J.,  793; 
Sargent,  Mr.  H.  W.,  727  ;  Sherratt, 
Mr.  John,  25  ;  Sim,  Mr.  R.,  472  ; 
Smith,  Miss,  760  ;  Smith,  Mr.  G.,  376, 
Thwaites,  Dr.,  505  ;  Wailes,  Mr.  G., 
727;  Whalley,  Mr.  T.,  727;  Young, 
Mr.  G.,  505 

Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  472  ;  O. 
Andersonianum  tenue  guttulatum,  102; 
O.  aslranthum,  40  ;  O.  brachypterum, 
552  ;  O.  crinitum,  40  ;  O.  crispuni  fla- 
veolum,  472  ;  O.  Dominianum,  558  ; 
O.  excellens,  183  ;  O.  hastilabium,  142  ; 
O.  hebraicum,  778  ;  O.  histrionicum 
var.  bellum,  437  ;  O.  Jenningbianum 
limbatum,  808  ;  O.  Krameri,  472  ;  O. 
luteo-purpureum  radiatum,  717  ;  O. 
maculatum,  340  ;  O.  marginellum,  680  ; 
O.  Holfordianum  x  ,  616  ;  O.  pallens  x  , 
526,  590  ;  O.  sceptrum,  174  ;  O.  trium- 
phans, 684  ;  O.  vexillarium,  83,  238  ; 
O.  vexillarium  roseum,  560  ;  O.  vexil- 
larium Wiotianum,  7r 

Odontoglossunis,  valuable,  784,  814 

(Enothera  speciosa,  267 ;  CE.  Youngii, 
172,  338 

Otearia  Haastii,  171  ;  O.  ramulosa,  84 

Olive  tree,  a  gigantic,  273 

Omphalodes  verna,  625 

Oncidium  cucullatum  giganteum,  684 

Onion  fungus,  the,  372 

Onion,  the  Golden  Queen,  592  ;  the 
Queen,  178  ;  Tripoli,  626 

Onions,  562  ;  new,  594 

Onosma  taurica,  185 

Ophiopogon  Jaburan  foliis  variegatis, 
435  I  O.  spicatus,  564 

Opuntia  Davisii,  684 

Orange  culture  in  Florida,  627 

Orange  trees,  fungus  on  the  roots  of, 
493 

Orchard  houses  in  sections,  50 

Orchids,  complete  list  of  species  in  gar- 
dens (continued  from  vol.  xvii.)  :— Acan- 
thophippium,  565  ;  Acrochsene,  428  ; 
■Agrostophyllum,  812 ;  Anthogonium, 
812  ;  Bletia,  681  ;  Bulbophyllum,  52, 
104,172  ;  Ceratostylis,  812  ;  Chrysoglos- 
sum,  428  ;  Chysis,  746  ;  Cirropctalum, 
172,  365  ;  Ccelia,  428  ;  Collabium,  42S  ; 
Cyrtochilus,  812  ;  Dendrochilum,  427  ; 
Drymoda,  427 ;  Earina,  812  ;  Eria, 
468,  500  ;  Glomera,  812  ;  Josepha, 
812  ;  Latouria,  52  ;  Megaclinium,  365  ; 
Monomeria,  427  ;  Nephelaphyllum,78o  ; 
Osyriciera,    427  ;    Pachystoma,     500 ; 
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Panisca,  427  ;  Phaius,  565  ;  Phreatia, 
500  ;  Spathoglottis,  532  ;  Tainia,  780  ; 
Trias,  427;  Trichosma,  812 

Orchid  cultivation  in  Demerara,  494  ;  in 
the  South  of  England,  651 

Orchid  flowers,  mimicry  in,  334  ;  effects 
of  fog  on,  814,  842 

Orchid  fungus,  an,  397 

Orchid-houses,  large,  on  healing,  590 

Orchid  peat,  334 

Orchids,  Dr.  Boddaert's,  590  ;  Mr. 
Bull's,  78,  526  ;  at  Clovenfords,  437, 
526  ;  Mr.  Dorman's,  46  ;  at  Ferrieres, 
526  ;  at  the  Handsworth  Nurseries, 
814  ;  Mr.  Lee's,  782  ;  Major  I-endy's, 
622  ;  Messrs.  Low's,  814 ;  at  Ley  ton, 
no;  Dr.  Paterson's,  112,  457;  Mr. 
Philbrick's,  782  ;  sale  of  Mr.  Pilgrims, 
654  ;  at  Rendlesham,  654  ;  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's,  238,  461,  526,  558,  814  ;  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams',  461,  750  ;  Mr.  Wisch- 
husen's,  334 

Orchids,  hardy,  on  the  cultivation  of, 
363,  397,  426  ;  making  up  for  exhibi- 
tion, 7  ;  summer  flowering,  238  ;  un- 
shaded at  the  York  Nurseries,  no 

Orchis  maculata  and  O.  latifolia  in  North 
Wales,  72 

Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus,  168 

Osborn's  nurseries,  sale  of,  497 

Osmanthus  ilicifolius,  405 

Oxalis  floribunda,  459 

Oxford,  Carnation  and  Picotee  show  at, 
Si 

Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius,  149 


PACHYSANDRA  terminalis,  230 

Pachystoma,  the  genus,  500 

Pasonia  Wittmanniana,  778 

Palermo  Botanic  Garden,  720 

Palm,  the  Chusan,  at  Penrhyn,  336 

Pancratium  fragrans,  298,  627 

Papaver  nudicaule,  42 ;   P.   umbrosum, 

472.  554 
Paphinia  cristata,  532 
Paraffin  and  its  value,  184 
Parks,    the    London  : — Battersea,    235  ; 

Hyde,    236  ;  Victoria,   236  ;   Regent's, 

237 

Paris,  fruit  and  flower  show  in,  53r  ;  notes 
from,  51 

Parochetus  communis,  626 

Paronychia  serpyllifolia,  267 

Parsnip  seed  moth,  the,  652 

Passiflora  quadrangularis,  569 

Passirloreoe  of  Ecuador  and  New  Gre- 
nada, collected  by  M.  Andre,  689 

Pavias,  434 

Peach  Belle  Henry  Pinaud,  472  ;  Chan- 
cellor, 211  ;  Dr.  Hogg,  566,  597,  630, 
660  ;  the  purple,  238 

Peach  growing,  the  spur  system  of,  564 

Peach  trees,  ripening  the  fruits  of,  470 

Peaches,  late,  491  ;  on  outside  walls, 
121 

Peach  tree  lifting,  396 

Peach  wall  at  Sundorne  Castle,  the,  85 

Pear,  the  Brockworth  Park,  790  ;  Jo- 
sephine de  Maubrai,  183  ;  Madame 
Chaudy,  211  ;  Marie  Louise  and 
Glou  Morceau,  427 ;  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle,  566  ;    Pitmaston  Duchess,  566 

Pear  growing  on  walls,  274 

Pear  trees,  old,  tap-root  pruning  of,  500 

Pea  crop,  the  market,  146 

Pea  Duke  of  Albany,  438  ;  Earliest  of 
All,  310 ;  Telegraph  and  Telephone, 
112,  150,  246 ;  Telegraph,  Tele- 
phone,'.and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  277  ;  white 
everlasting,  44 

Peas,  early,  848  ;  everlasting,  245  ;  sweet, 
notes  on,  182  ;  sweet,  pedigree,  298 

Peat,  garden,  144 

Peat  moss  for  litter,  566,  752,  823 

Pelargonium,  Belle  de  jour,  441  ;  Dr. 
Masters,  209  ;  Gloire  d'Orleans,  176  ; 
Henry  Tacobi,  337  ;  John  Gibbons, 
157  ;  Mignonette,  441  ;  Mont  Rouge, 
403 ;  Smith's  Scarlet,  50 ;  West  Brighton 
Gem,  274 

Pelargoniums,  double,  214 ;  zonal,  in 
winter,  659  ;  treatment  of,  for  winter 
blooming,  692  ;  new,  86^;  at  Hillingdon 
Place,  173 

Pelargonium  Society's  Show,  23 

Pellionias,  two  new,  712 

Pentstemons,  409 

Peppermint  growing  in  America,  788 

Peperomia  argyrea,  532  ;  P.  resediflora, 
183 

Periploca  grceca,  76,  149 

Pernettya  mucronata,  530 

Pemettyas,  notes  on,  648 

Persoonia,  plurality  of  cotyledons  in  the 

genus,  337 
Pescatorea  Lehmanni,  684 
Petalostemon  foliosus,  396 

Pet  plants,  80 

Petroleum  as  an  insecticide,  85,  119 


Petunias,  single,  306 

Penza  vesiculosa,  55 

Phacelia  campanularia,  51 

Phalaenopsis  amabilis,  494  ;  P.  antenni- 
fera,  520  ;  P.  fasciata,  134  ;  P.  inter, 
media  Portei,  84  ;  P.  Reichenbachiana- 
586  ;  P.  Stuartiana  nobilis,  472 ;  P. 
speciosa,  302  ;  P.  speciosa  and  vars., 
745 ;  P.  violacea  Schrcederi,  242  ;  P. 
violacea  var.  Schrcederiana,  680 

Phaloenopsidsat  Rendlesham,  717 

Pheasant  rearing,  notes  on,  119 

Philesia  buxifolia,  44,  105 

Phillyrea  decora,  406 

Phillyrea  decora  =.  Vilmorinia,  238 

Phlox Drummondi,  Beauty  of  Westerham, 
178 

Phlox,  the  herbaceous,  278,  792 

Phcenix  rupicola,  179 

Pholidota  articulata,  461 

Phreatia,  the  genus,  500 

Phylloxera  in  Spain,  755 

Phylloxera  laws,  the,  555 

Physalis  violacea,  183 

Phytarrhiza  monadelpha,  778 

Picea  ajanensis,  young  cone  of,  183 

Picridium  tingitanum,  121 

Pilea  muscosa  nana,  403 

Pilocarpus  pinnatifolius,  598 

Pilton  Nursery,  Barnstaple,  the,  148 

Pilumna  nobilis,  782 

Pine-apples  grown  at  Castle  Hill,  392 

Pine  growing  at  Frogmore,  755 ;  at 
Penryhn  Castle,  306 

Pines  in  the  Bahamas,  523 

Pinguicula  caudata,  472 

Pink,  the,  462  ;  notes  on  the,  154,  791 

Pink  show,  the  proposed,  534,  659 

Pinus  Ayacahuite,  492  ;  P.  Bolanderi, 
238;  P.  Bungeana,  8;  P.  insignis,  a 
fine  specimen  of,  471  ;  P.  insignis  at 
Bodorgan,  492  ;  P.  latisquama,  712  ; 
P.  Pinaster,  556  ;  P.  sylvestris  aurea, 
238 

Pithecolobium  Saman,  82 

Plant  eradicators,  688 

Plant  label  prizes,  the,  114  ;  report  on, 
138 

Plant  nomenclature,  624,  722 

Planting  early,  as  a  means  of  harden- 
ing plants,  811  ;  season,  the,  432,  563, 
625  ;  preparing  ground  for,  824, 
seasonable  remarks  on,  656  ;  on  Salis- 
bury Plain,  209 

Plants,  new  garden,  described :  — 
Acineta  Hrubyana,  102  ;  Aerides 
Emerici,  586  ;  A.  expansum  et  var. 
Leonise,  40  ;  A.  illustre,  71  ;  Agave 
bracteosa,  776  ;  Aglaonema  Hookeria- 
num,  333  ;  Angrsecum  bilobum  Kirkei, 
488  ;  A.  fuscatum,  488  ;  Anguloadubia, 
102  ;  Anthurium  longipes,  297  ;  Arum 
elongatum,  298  ;  Begonia  gogoensis, 
71  ;  Bomarea  Williamsias,  552  ;  Ca- 
lanlhe  bracteosa,  712  ;  Cattleya  Roezlii, 
457  ;  C.  Sanderiana,  8  ;  C.  Schofieldi- 
ana,  808  ;  C.  Whitei,  586  ;  Cirrhopeta- 
lum  ornatissimum,  424  ;  Coelogyne 
birmanica,  840  ;  C.  oculata  Bod- 
daertiana,  776  ;  Comparettia  macro- 
plectron,  616  ;  Crassula  monticola, 
264  ;  Curcuma  sumatrana,  392  ;  Cypri- 
pedium  cardinale,  488;  C.  ciliolare, 
488;  C.  grande,  488  ;  C.  macropterum, 
552  ;  C.  reticulatum,  520 ;  Davallia 
tenuifolia  Veitchiana,  648  ;  Dendro- 
bium  bursigerum,  424  ;  D.  Dearei,  361  ; 
D.  ionopsis,  808 ;  D.  leucolophotum, 
552  ;  D.  linguella,  552  ;  D.  Macfarlanei, 
520 ;  D.  pleiostachyum,  520  ;  D.  Ri- 
manni,  680  ;  D.  vandiflorum,  520  ;  Eria 
rhodoptera,  586  ;  Eucharis  Sanderi, 
712  ;  Fuchsia  triphylla,  263  ;  Grevillea 
annulifera,  134;  Globba  albo-bracteata, 
71  ;  Grammatophyllum  elcgans,  776  ; 
Hoya  lasiantha,  333  ;  Ixora  salici- 
folia  var.  variegata,  71  ;  Ka;mp- 
feria  vittata,  264;  La?lia  amanda, 
776  ;  Lastrea  Hopeana,  744  ;  L.  pro- 
lifera,  744  ;  Masdevallia  Arminii,  102  ; 
M.  erythrochsete,  392 ;  M.  hicrogly- 
phica,  230 ;  M.  platyglossa,  552  ;  M. 
tricolor,  102  ;  Microstylis  trilobulata, 
393;  Nepenthes  coccinea  x,  169; 
Nerine  atrosanguinea  x,  808  ;  Odon- 
toglossum  Andersonianum  tenue  gut- 
tulatum,  102  ;  O.  astranthum,  40  ;  O. 
brachypterum,  552  ;  O.  crinitum,  40  ; 
O.  Jenningsianum  limbatum,  3o8  ;  O. 
marginellum,  680  ;  O.  Holfordia- 
numx,  616;  O.  vexillariumWiotianum, 
71  ;  Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus,  168  ; 
Pachysandra  terminalis,  230  ;  Pel- 
liona  Daveauana  var.  viridis,  712  ;  P. 
pulchra,  712 ;  Phalamopsis  antenni- 
fera,  520  ;  P.  fasciata,  134  ;  P.  Reichcn- 
bachiana,  586  ;  P.  speciosa  and  vars., 
745  ;  P.  violacea  var.  Schrcederiana, 
680 ;  Pinus  Bungeana,  8  ;  P.  lati- 
squama, 712  ;  Pleopeltis  fossa,  586  ; 
Plcurothallis  spectrilinguis,  457  ;  Podo- 
lasia  stipitata,  70 ;  Polystichum  vestitum 
grandidens,  776  ;  Pteris  serrulata 
Cowani,  744  ;  Saccolabium  calopterum, 


520 ;  S.  flexum,  520  ;  S.  fragrans,  134  ; 
S.  Hendersonianum,  40 ;  Sarcanthus 
striulatus,  168  ;  Saxifraga  Milesii, 
102  ;  Schismatoglottis  Lavallei  pur- 
purea and  immaculata,  298  ;  Sela- 
ginella  grandis,  40 ;  Senecio  lago- 
pus,  424 ;  Spira?a  bullata,  680  ; 
Stapelia  namaquensis,  648  ;  S.  n.  var. 
Iridentata,  648  ;  Stapelia  Tsomoensis, 
168  ;  Stenomesson  Stricklandi,  102  ; 
Trichomanes  Hartii,  680  ;  Tulipa 
primulina,  8  ;  Vanda  Hookeriana,  488  ; 
V.  Vipani,  134  ;  Woodsia  scopulina, 
616 

Plants,  the  arrangement  of,  818  ;  autumn 
flowering,  456  ;  Canadian.  536  ; 
Chinese,  collected  by  Father  Incarville, 
307  ;  for  Christmas  decoration,  809  ; 
cultivated,  on  the  origin  of,  528  ; 
diseases  of,  176  ;  flowering  in  the  York 
Nursery,  333  ;  German  popular  names 
of,  684 ;  hardy,  notes  on,  117,  148  ; 
hardy,  at  Chiswick,  368  ;  herbaceous, 
5^  ;  influence  of  brick  kilns  on,  240  ; 
lifting,  autumn,  404  ;  action  of  meta- 
rneric  bodies  on,  817  ;  new,  certificated 
by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  628  ; 
new,  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  779 ;  new,  at  the 
Moscow  Exhibition,  io3  ;  on  the  action 
of  poisons  on,  785  ;  South  American, 
yet  to  be  introduced,  685  ;  spot  in,  50  ; 
for  walls,  50  ;  winter  flowering,  746 

Platycerium  Ghellinckii,  115 

Platycodon  grandiflorum,  172 

Pleiones,  notes  on,  526  ;  the  odour  of, 
558 

Pleopeltis  fossa,  586 

Pleronia  macranthum,  532 

Pleurothallis  spectrilinguis,  457 

Plumbago  capensis  in  autumn,  43s 

Plum,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  427 ;  Harriet, 
44i 

Plums  on  wooden  walls,  142  ;  six  of  the 
best,  462 

Plum  pudding,  817 

Podisoma  juniperi  and  Rcestelia  lacerata, 

553 

Podocarpus  neritfolia,  721 

Podolasia  stipitata,  70 

Podophyllum  Emodi,  243  ;  on  the  germi- 
nation of,  694 

Poinsettias  at  Ashridge,  790  ;  losing  their 
leaves,  370 

Poison,  752 

Polyanthuses,  notes  on  gold  laced,  504 

Polygonum  cuspidatum,  338  ;  P.  molle, 
178  ;  P.  vaciniifolium,  459 

Polystichum  vestitum  grandidens,  776 

Poplars,  decaying,  275,  309 

Poppies  and  Daisies,  184 

Poppies,  a  ribbon  border  of,  178 

Poppy  cultivation  in  Persia,  786 

Populus  alba  var.  Bolleana,  556  ;  new 
hybrids  of,  at  the  Moscow  Exhibition, 
108 

Potato  cultivation  at  Poonah,  791 

Potato,  Fenn's  Early  White  Regent,  276  ; 
Reading  Hero,  598  ;  Webb's  "  Im- 
proved "  Schoolmaster,  692  ;  the  Sweet, 
on  a  character  of  the,  273 

Potato  crops,  reports  on  the,  169 

Potato  disease,  38,  85,  146,  278,  304,  525, 
564,  568  ;  Mr.  A.  Stephfn  Wilson,  460  ; 
and  Mr.  Wilson's  Sclerotia,  630  ;  lilt- 
ing and  storing  the  tubers,  119;  pro- 
tective moulding  of,  85 

Potato  grafting  experiments,  560 

Potato,  the  introduction  of  the,  535 

Potato.^.  246  ;  at  Bingley  Flail,  725  ;  at 
Mr.  Fenn's,  364  ;  exhibition,  372,  406, 
440,  5or,470  ;  Irish,  785,  847;  lifting  and 
storing  of,  Mr,  Jensen  on,  429,  457; 
when  to  lilt,  501  ;  new  varieties  of,  34r, 
440  ;  new,  at  Christmas,  370  ;  notes  on, 
402,  630  ;  prospects  in  July,  17  ;  a  pro- 
ductive, 597,  630  ;  protective  moulding 
of,  85 

Potentilla  dubia,  298 

Poultry  yard,  the,  365  ;  eggs  in  winter, 
759  ;  on  fattening,  759 

Practice  with  science,  846 

Primroses,  Indian,  846 

Primula  mollis,  149 ;  P.  poculiformis, 
565 

Primulas,  Chinese,  ri8  ;  hybridised,  816, 
822 ;    whorled,    slow    germination  of, 

X20 

Protomyces  concomitans,  397 

Primer  to  the  rescue,  the,  180 

Primus  serotina  pendula,  240 

Psoralea  glandulosa,  242 

Psychotria  cyanococca,  778 

Ptclea  trifoliata,  434  ;  P.   trifoliata  aurea, 

109 
Pteris  serrulata  Cowani,  744 
Pterocephalus  Pamassi,  140 
Puccinia  coronata,   691;    1*.  rubigo-vera, 

r50,  296 
Pump,  Arnold's  Patent  Simplex,  395 
Pyralus  Pilleriana,  405 
Pyrcthrum  Golden  Gem,  274  ;  P.  uligino- 

sum,  459 
Pyrus  communis,  532  ;  P.  latifolia,  749 


CJUERCUS  bambuscefolia,  107  ;  Q.  cus- 
pidata,  107  ;  Q.  glabra,  107  ;  Q.  humi- 
lis,  112  ;  Q.  lamellosa,  107  ;  Q.  Robur, 
German  popular  names  of,  684 ;  Q. 
salicina,  107  ;  Q.  sclerophylla,  107  ;  Q. 
Thalassica,  107 

Ouesnelia  rubra,  778 


Radishes  in  winter,  370 

Rainbow,  a  morning,  406 

Rain  tree,  the,  82 

Raspberry,  the  Belle  de  Fontenay,  639 

Rat,  the,  631 

Rawleigh  House,  135 

Reading,    Horticulture  at   the  "Royal" 

Show  at,  81  ;    the  fruit  and  vegetable 

competitions  at,  71 
Red-spider  and  its  cure,  214 
Renanthera  coccinea,  398 
Reseda  Golden  Queen,  114 
Retinospora  tetragona  aurea,  238 
Retinosporas,  the,  393 
Rhamnus,  n.  sp  ,  from  Ussuri,  108 
Rhodanthes  and  Acrocliniums,  38 
Rhodochiton  volubile,  339 
Rhododendron  camelliarflorum,  109,  151  ; 

R.  catawbiense,  755  ;    R.  Ellen  Cook, 

532;     R.    Marias,     208;     R.     Metter- 

nichii,    85-;     R.  Sir  Garnet   Wolseley, 

661 ;  R.  triflorum,  44,  85 
Rhododendrons,  greenhouse,    229,    786  ; 

new  hybrid,  466 
Rhubarb,  Chinese,  754 
Rhus  Cotinus,    208,   595  ;   and   Colutea 

arborescens,  276 
Rochea  falcata,  307  ;  out-of-doors,  337 
Rockery,  notes  on  the,  620 
Rockwork,  anew  material  for,  16 
Rcestelia  lacerata  and  Podisoma  juniperi, 

553 
Root  and  branch,  693;  and  leaves,  656, 

Rosanovia  ornata,  778 

Rosa  lucida,  no;  R.  minutifolia,  30G, 
594  ;  R.  rugosa,  660  ;  R.  sabuuda  var. 
Nicholson),  272  ;  R.  sinica,  178 

Rose,  Tea,  Gigantesque,  307  ;  Helene 
Paul,  525 ;  Madame  Etienne  Levet, 
472;  Marshal  Niel,  no;  Panachee 
d' Angers,  472  ;  Queen  ol  Bedders, 
560  ;  Stanway  Perpetual,  300 

Rose  garden,  on  the  formation  of  a,  619 

Roseless  autumn,  a,  428 

Rose  parties,  37 

Rose  show,  the  National,  55 

Rose  sport,  a,  82 

Roses,  autumn,  524  ;  catalogue  of  exhi- 
bition, 16  ;  China,  for  autumn  bloom- 
ing- 594  I  the  Colchester,  300 ;  cut, 
403  ;  Messrs.  Cranston's  display  of, 
144  ;  how  to  retard  the  epoch  of,  no  ; 
in  1882,  the,  361  ;  true  autumn  flower- 
ing- 525  '•  new.  f°r  1883,  748  ;  pro- 
tecting tender,  690  ;  and  their  winter 
protection,  724,  848  ;  on  their  own 
roots,  524 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Societv, 

785 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the,  39 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Commit- 
tees, 692,  723,  756,  789,  823  ;  list  of,  for 

P  1883,  822,  844,  847 

Rubus  discolor  var.,  500;  R.  frulicosus 
alba  plena,  44  ;  R.  Hoosac,  44  ;  R. 
I  da? us  var.  Leesii,  694;  R.  lacini.ttus, 
44,  533  ;  R.  nobilis,  179,  214  ;  R.  odo- 
ratus,  var.  alba,  44  ;  R.  phcenicolasius, 
267 

Rudbeckia  Newmani,  371,  459  ;  R.  pin- 
na ta,  630 

Russelia  junca,  82 

Russia,  the  winter  in,  82 

Rustic  bridgi\  designs  for  a,  77,  180 


Saccolabium  calopterum,  520  ;  S. 
fragrans,  134  ;  S.  flexum,  520 ;  S.  Hen- 
dersonianum, 40 

St.  George's  Hill,  Weybridge,  5 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia  llore-pleno,  242 

Salisbury  Plain,  planting  on,  209 

Salix,  new  hybrids  of,  at  the  Moscow 
Exhibition,  108 

Salpiglossis  sinuata,  267 

Salpiglossis,  notes  on,  244 

Saltram,  Devon.  43 

Salvia  angustifolia.  565 

Salvias  at  Sudbourne  Hall,  657 

Sambucus  nigra  aurea,  147 

Saponaria  officinale,  207 

Sarcanthus  striolalus,  168 

Satyrium  ncpalcnsc,  472 

Saxifraga  Camposii,  340  ;  S.  Milesii,  ioa  ; 
S,  virginiensis,  778 
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Scabiosa  caucasica,  302,  441  ;  S.  var.  hete- 

rophylla,  441 
Scabious,  double  dwarf  German,  338 
Schedule,  disputed  reading  of  a,  115 

Schismatoglottis  Laval  lei  vars.  purpurea 
and  immaculata,  297 

Schizostylis  coccinea  as  a  pot  plant,  594, 
693.  758 

Schoolmaster  abroad,  the,  7J1 

Scropholaria  chrysantha,  62S 

Scutellaria  Moccineana,  170,  245 

Sea  Anemone,  the  smooth,  402 

Seaforthia  elegans,  624 

Season,  close  of  the  flowering  and  grow- 
ing. 593  ;  the  character  of  the,  as 
tested  by  ripening  of  fruits,  278 

Season's  promises,  the,  16 

Sedum  Rhodiola  var.  linifolium,  778 

Seed  bags,  seamless,  176 

Seed  crop  prospects,  629 

Seed  harvest,  the,  371 

Seed  sowing,  Mr.  Anderson-Henry  on, 
69 

Seeds,  germination  of,  183,  245  ;  latent 
vitality  of,  114,  273 

Selaginella  grandis,  40 

Selinum  caruifoliurn,  276 

Senecio  Dono,  210 ;  S.  lagopus,  424  ; 
S.  pulcher,  626  ;  S.  speciosus,  274 

Sequoia  sempervirens,  at  Penrhyn 
Castle,  440 

Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtii,  758 

Shows,  special,  184 

Shropshire  Horticultural  Society,  the,  112 

Shrubs,  hardy  ornamental,  S2  ;  for 
forcing,  403  ;  on  lifting  for,  848 

Sida  ?  what  is,  214 

Sidalcea  Candida,  406,  439 

Silphium  terebinthaceum,  55  (. 

Skimmia  japonica,  594 

Slate  walls  for  fruit  trees,  307 

Slebeck  Park,  621 

Smithfield  Club,  the,  759 

Smoke  Abatement  Institute,  the,  592 

Soap,  crystalised,  as  an  insecticide,  121 

Societies  :  —  Agricultural  Hall,  153  ; 
Aylesbury  Horticultural,  58  ;  Bagshot 
Horticultural,  89  ;  Birmingham  Botani- 
cal and  Horticultural,  217  ;  Birming- 
ham Chrysanthemum,  727  ;  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Floricultural,  409 ;  Brighton 
Rose  Show,  25  ;  Buckingham  Horti- 
cultural, 153  ;  Carnation  and  Picotee, 
National,  151 ;  Caterham  Horticultural, 
187  ;  Chalfont  St.  Peter's,  Bucks,  343  ; 
Cheadle  Floral  and  Horticultural,  280  ; 
Chertsey  Horticultural,  25  ;  Chiswick 
and  Famham  Green  Horticultural,  24  ; 
Crystal  Palace,  57,  375  ;  Chrysanthe- 
mum Societies,  661,  693  ;  Devizes  Hor- 
ticultural, 215  ;  Earley  Horticultural, 
2S0  ;  Ealing  Horticultural,  122,  726  ; 
Edinburgh  Botanical,  152,  694,  824  ; 
Edinburgh  International  Fruit  Show, 
373;  Feltham  Horticultural, 280;  Glamor- 
ganshire Horticultural,  310  ;  Harpen- 
den  Horticultural,  342  ;  Hastings  and 
St.  Leonard's  Horticultural.  311  ;  High- 
gate  Horticultural,  57  ;  International 
Potato  Show,  408  ;  Ipswich  and  East 
of  England  Horticultural,  88  ;  Kings- 
ton and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum,  693; 
Leeds  Horticultural,  25  ;  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Association,  216,  723  ; 
Lower  Grounds,  Aston,  Rose  Show, 
122;  Maidenhead  Horticultural,  311  ; 
Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural, 694 ;  Meteorological,  59,  849  ;  Na- 
tional Rose,  53  ;  Newcastle  Botanical 
and  Horticultural,  186 ;  Nottingham- 
shire Horticultural  and  Botanical,  534  ; 
793  ;  Pelargonium,  23  ;  Reading  Hor- 
ticultural, 313  ;  Richmond  Horticul- 
tural, 58  ;  Romford  and  Essex  Horti- 
cultural, 58  ;  Royal  Botanic,  56  ;  Royal 
Horticultural,  22,  87,  151,  215,  279, 
342,  375,  502,  663,  792  ;  Royal  Man- 
chester and  Northern  Counties  Botani- 
cal  and    Horticultural,    122  ;     Royal 


Southampton  Horticultural,  217;  Sandy 
Horticultural,  313;  St.  Neot's  Amateur 
and  Cottage  Garden,  280 ;  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,  122,  247,  342, 
694,  849  ;  Scottish  Pansy,  58  ;  Seven- 
oaks  Floral  and  Horticultural,  310  ; 
Sherborne  Horticultural,  342  ;  Shirlej 
and  Freemanlle  Horticultural,  342  ; 
Shropshire  Floral  and  Horticultural! 
279  ;  Staines  Chrysanthemum,  726 ; 
Taunton  Deane  Horticultural,  247  ; 
Trowbridge  Horticultural,  311  ;  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  Horticultural,  89  ;  Twick- 
enham Horticultural,  89 ;  Welling- 
borough Horticultural,  726  ;  West  of 
Scotland  Rose  Show,  153  ;  Weston- 
super-Mare  Horticultural,  215  ;  Wim- 
bledon Horticultural,  89  ;  Woodbridge 
Horticultural,  121;  York  Ancient 
Florists,  792 

Societies,  special,  144,  213,  245 

Solanum  Little  Gem,  492 

Sonchus  Jacquini,  340 

Sophronitis  grandiflora,  717  ;   with  twin 

flowers,  842 
South  American  plants  yet  to  be  intro- 
duced, 6S3 
South  Bank,  Ipswich,  339 
Southfield  Nursery,  Messrs.  Veitch's,  299 
Sparrows,  friendly,  85,  119,  183 
Spathiglottis  Fortune),  461 
Spathiglottis,  list  of  the  species  of,  532 
Spathiphyllum  hybridum  x ,  778 
Special  prizes  for  cottagers,  17 
Special  societies,  183 
Spiraea  Bernhardi,  171  ;  S.  bullata,  680  ; 

S.   callosa,    230  ;     S.   crispifolia  zn  S. 

bullata,   171  ;    S.    Fortune!  rubra,   84 ; 

S.  Fortunei,  171  ;  S.  Lindleyana,  171  ; 

S.  lobata,   109  ;  S.  Nobleana,  235  ;  S. 

palmata,  561  ;   S.   palmata  alba,   109  ; 

S.  callosa  pumilaalba,  171  ;  S.  sibirica, 

171 
Spircea,  new  hybrids  of,  at  the  Moscow 

Exhibition,  108 
Spot  in  plants,  50 
Spruce,  a  golden,  16 
Squirrels  v .  Oak-galls,  405,  470 
Stachyurus  precox,  628 
Stapelia  namaquensis,   648  ;  var.  triden- 

tata,  648  ;  S.  pulchella,  199  ;  S.  Tsomo- 

ensis,  168 
Statice  Gmelini,  264  ;  S.    Holfordii,  20  ; 

S.  latifolia,  338 
Stenomesson  Stricklandi,  102 
Stephanotis,  a  floriferous,  2r4 
Sternbergia  lutea,  722 
Stigmaphyllon  littorale,  472 
Stinging  tree,  the,  465,  502,  567 
Stocks,  Wallflower- leaved,  406 
Stokesia  cyanea,  438,  563 
Stoodleigh  Court,  103 
Strathfieldsaye,  133 
Strawberries,  alpine,  598 
Strawberry,    La    Constante,    278  ;    Tri- 

omphe  de  Paris,  78 
Strawberries,    many -crowned,    404 ;    the 

preparation  of,    for  forcing,    272  ;    in 

pots,  on  wintering,  722 
Strawberry  growing,  19  ;  for  market,  21 
Strawberry,  a  wonderful,  755 
Streatham  Hall,  300 
Streptocarpus  biflora  polyanthus  X,  532  ; 

S.  parviflorus,  441 
Stromanthe  Lubberiiana,  472 
Stuartia  virginica,  171 
Suburban  garden,  a,  120 
Subtropical  garden,  the,  ifo 
Sugar-cane  in  Spain,  cultivation  of  the,  840 
Sugar  in  wines,  435 
Sugar  trade,  the  American,  846 
Sumach,  the  Venetian,  240 
Summer,   influence  of  the  previous,    on 

the  fruit  crops,  308,  340 
Sundorne  Castle,  the  Peach  wall  at,  85 
Sunflower  seeds  for  fowls,  632 
Sunningdale  Nursery,  the,  596 
Switzerland,  notes  of  a  holiday  in,  522 

556 


Symplocus  Sumuntia,  84 
Syon  House,  359,  394 


["ABLE  decorations,  2o3  ;  hints  on,  650 
Tacsonias,  hybrid,  Mr.  Smythe's,  103 
Tainia,  list  ot  the  species  of,  780 
Tamarix  germanica  vera,  723 
Taxus  baccata  var.  Barroni,  23S 
Tea  plantation  in  the  Kangra  Valley,  777, 

812 
Temperature  on  October  1,  466 
Tetratheca  ciliata,  a  double  flower  of,  846 
Thermometers,  on  a  new  metal  screen  for, 

59 
Thornham  Hall,  the  fcHe  at,  402,  464 
Thread-worms,  87 
Thuia  dolobrata,   the  fruit  of,   556  ;    T. 

occidentalis  lutea,  238  ;  T.  occidentalis 

pendula,  238 
Thunbergia  coccinea,  778 
Thunia  Marshalliana,  842 
Thwaites,  Dr.,  death  of,  505 
Thymus  rotundifolius,  108  ;  T.  Serpyllum 

var.  lanuginosus,  50 
Thysanotus  junceus,  242 
Timehri,  467 

Tomato  President  Garfield,  440 
Tomatos,    as   pickles,    693  ;  for   market, 

847  ;  notes  on  a  trial  of,  650  ;  in  pots, 

463  ;  in  winter,  595 
Torenia  rubens,  816 
Tortrix  angustiorana,   524  ;  T.    vitisana, 

405 

Toxicophlosa  spectabilis,  754,  847 

Trachelium  cceruleum,  208 

Tradescantia  virginica,  51 

Trade  memorandum,  530 

Transylvania,  the  Alps  of,  238 

Tree  guards,  85 

Trees  and  shrubs,  rare,  near  Edinburgh, 
266 

Trees,  the  age  of,  82  ;  a  large  number  of 
species  of  on  a  small  area,  530  ;  decora- 
tive, 180 ;  fusion  of  the  trunks  of  dif- 
ferent, 274  ;  girth  of,  469  ;  hardy  orna- 
mental, 119;  Moor  Park,  Farnham, 
growth  of,  439,  533  ;  notable,  sot ; 
planted  by  distinguished  persons,  at 
Penrhyn,  653  ;  on  protecting  ornamen- 
tal, from  horses,  46  ;  on  thinning  planta- 
tions of,  632  ;  planting  in  towns,  306 

Trias,  list  of  the  species  of,  427 

Trichinium  Manglesii,  275 

Trichomanes  Hartii,  680,  738  ;  T.  radi- 
cans,  499 

Trinidad,  the  vegetation  of,  83 

Tripoli  Onions,  626 

Tritonia  crocata,  178  ;  T.  aurea.  277 

Tropxolum  canariensc,  498  ;  T.  penla- 
phyllum,  76  ;  speciosum,  298,  405 

1  ropa:olums  in  wet  weather,  403 

Tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  336 

Tuberoses  out-of-doors,  307 

Tulipabrachystemon,8i8  ;  T.  Borszcowi, 
441 ;  T.  Didieri,  340  ;  T.  primulina,  8 

Tulips  at  Wakefield,  86 

Turnips,  clubbing  in,  754 

Turpentine,  the  extraction  of  American 
and  European,  179 

Tweedia  coerulea,  206 

Tydrea  Vesuvius,  133 


Valota  pupurea,  on  the  culture  of,  568 

Vanda  or  Odontoglossum,  690 

Vanda  ccerulescens,    472  ;     V.    ccerulea, 

558 ;     V.   Hookeriana.   488,    558  ;     V. 

Roxburghii,  684  ;  V.  Vipani,  134 
Vegetable  Marrows  for  market,  178 
Vegetable  pathology,  240 
Vegetables,  new,  certificated,  779  ;  nitrate 

of  soda  among,  107 


Vegetation   of    Egypt,    424  ;     of  King's 

Island,  306  ;  of  Trinidad,  the,  83 
Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery,  Exeter,  211 
Witch  Memorial  prizes,  48 
Vcrbascum  olympicum,  472 
Verbena  venosa,  212 
Veronica  Andersoni    variegata,    403  ;  V. 

pinguifolia  and  V.  carnosula,  470 
Viburnum  odoratissimum,  722 
Vilmorin,  M.  Henry,  honours  to,  112 
Vine  and  Grape  moths,  405,  524 
Vine  growing,  a  curiosity  in,  309 
Vines,  list  of  ornamental,  491  ;  from  the 

Soudan,     532  ;     young,     losing    their 

bottom  leaves,  150,  184,  212,  246 
Viola  Blue  Bell,  338  ;  V.  Munbyana,  438  ; 

V.  pedunculata,  628  ;  a  sweet-scented, 

848 
Violets  in  autumn,  562 
Virginian  Creeper,  the,  177 
Visnea  mocanera,  183 
Vriesia    incurvata,    472  ;     V.    psittacina 

var.    Morreniana,   817 ;    V.   tessellata, 


W 


Wakefield,  Tulips  at,  86 

Wales,   North,   Orchis  maculala  and  O. 

latifolia  in,  72 
Wall  copings,  501 
Wallflower,  a  gigantic,  54 
Walnut,  the  black,  780 
Walnut  tree,  an  old,  at  Mentmore,  689 
Walls,  plants  for,  50 
Wasps,  how  to  destroy,  403  ;  plague  of, 

439 
Watcombe  Park,  75 
Water  fowls,  759 
Weather  indications,  47r 
Weather,  severe,  in  December,  793,  848 
Weeds,    European,    in    North    America, 

146 
Welham  Hall,  plant  and  fruit  growing 

at,  469 
Wellington  statue,  147 
West  River,  China,  652 
Weybridge,  round  about,  5 
Wheat  crop  of  1882,  407 
Wheat  mildew,   its  connection  with  the 

Barberry,  23r,  331 
White  Knight's  Park,  114 
Whitlavias,  20 

Wild  flowers,  a  day  among,  184 
Wild-flower  show,  a,  74,  i»i 
Wilhelmshohe,  813 
Winchendon,  647 
Wines,  sugar  in,  435 
Winslade,  Devon,  84,  103 
Winter,  the  coming,  592  ;  effects  of  the, 

on    perennials    and    shrubs,    120 ;    in 

Russia,  the,  82 
Winter  moth,  the,  847 
Wistaria,  the  old,  at  Rook's  Nest,  683  ; 

at  Salt  Hill,  560 
Woodbridge,  Mr.  J.,  promotion  of,  80 
Wood  pulp,  manufacture  of,  457 
Woodsia  scopulina,  616 
Woolhope  Club,  the,  434 
Worksop  Manor,  685 
Wycombe  Abbey,  G15 


YEAKj  the  New,  839  ;  events  of  the  old, 

844 
Yewden,  Bucks,  745 
Yew,  the  golden  Elvaston,  238 
Yews,  golden,  at  Knap  Hill,  51 
York  gala,  the,  ir4 
Yucca  quadricolor,  245,  407  ;  Y,  recurva, 
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Abies  amabilis  with  gouty  swelling,  109 
Acroclinium  roseum  flore-pleno,  628,  629 
.i-Ecidiuni  berberidis,    236 ;    spermogonia 

of,  237 
Agave  bracteosa,  777  ;  Victorice  Reeinae, 

841,  845  * 

Apium  graveolens  tricolor,  724 
Apple,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  657 
Aroids,  a  group  of,  at  Mr.  Bull's,  49 
Aucuba  japonica,  712 


B 


Barrel  frame  chairs,  120 

Begonia  boliviensis,  263;  B.  Veitchii,  263; 
a  miniature  double  white,  137  ;  a  mon- 
strous, 262  ;  a  proliferous,  262 

Bramble,  the  double  white,  205 

Bridge,  a  rustic,  yj 

Broadlands,  Maidenhair  tree  in  the  gar- 
dens  at,  113 

Bull's,  Mr.,  Aroid-house,  49 


Cambridge    Botanic  Garden,    views  in 

the,  585,  588,  589  ;  succulent  house  in 

the,  593 
Cannon-ball  tree,  the,  177 
Cattleya-house,   Mr.    D.  B.   Crawshay's, 

209 
Celeriac,  a  tricolored,  724 
Chairs,  easy,  120  ;  rustic,  150 
Chalfont  Park,  Slough,  721 
Charcoal  pit,  section  of  a,  620 
Cheimatobia  brumata,  847 
Chiswick,  a  plant  stove  at,  S17 
Clive  House,  Esher,  views  oi  the  fernery 

at,  496,  497 
Codliu  moth,  the,  821 
Conservatory  at  Syon  House,  369 
Cordylineaustralisin  the  gardens  at  Enys, 

=69 
Couroupita  guianensis.  177 
Cotoneaster  microphylla,  681;  C.  thvnii- 

folia,  681 
Crossandra  infundibuliformis,  653 
Cucumber  and  Melon   house  combined, 

81 
Currant  bud  mite,  757 
Cypripedium   insigne  var.   Maulei,  716  ; 

var.  punctatum  violaccum,  717 


Depressaria  Heracliana,  652  ;  D.  Mai- 

vella,  340 
Deutzia  candidissima,  173 
Didymium  effusum,  73 
Disa  grandifiora  grown  in  Mr.  J.  D.  Per- 

rin's  collection,  521 


Eria  convallarioides,  469  ;  E.  fiava,  469 
Erica   Gtvendishiana  grown  by   Mr.  G 

Cole,  213 
Eyot,  the,  at  Kew,  529 


Fernery  at  Clive  House,  Esher,  496, 
497 

Fern  sporelings,  proliferous,  781 

Firs,  Silver,  diseased,  109 

Irloral  decorations  in  a  London  mansion, 
465 

Franciscea  calycina,  309 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  a  group  of  tropi- 
cal, 337 

Fungus  on  Hart's-tongue  Fern,  73  ;  on 
seeds  of  Malva  sylvestris,  87  ;  on  Holly- 
hock seeds,  87,  617  ;  on  Orchid,  397  ; 
on  Wheat,  232,  236.  (See  Peronospora, 
Puccinia,  Uredo,  Protomyces.) 


Gall  mites  of  the  Maple  and  Lime,  12, 

*3 
Gladiolus,  a  group  of  the  species  of  {see 

coloured  plate  issued  with  number  for 

September  9) 
Grapes  grown  by  Mr.  Mclndoe,  621 
Grapes,    Lady    Downe's,    as    grown    at 

Clovenford,  748 
Grass  and  insects'  eggs,  695 


Hail,  a  leaf  injured  by,  87 

Hart's-tongue  Fern,  disease  of,  73 

Hawarden  Castle,  433 

Hesperaloe  yuccifolia,  199 

Hollyhock  beetles,  756 

Hollyhock  moth,  the,  340 

Hollyhock  fungus,  the,  617 

Hollyhock  seeds  attacked  with  lungus,  87, 

617 
Hoole  House,  Chester,  the  Rock  Garden, 

753 
Houlletia  chrysantha,  437 
Hoya  lasiantha,  333 
Hughenden  Manor,  432 
Hyacinth,  a  proliferous,  245 


I 

INGESTRE  Hall,  141 


JUB/F.A  spectabilis  in  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal's garden,  401 


Kangra  Valley,  a  Tea  plantation  in  the, 

785 
Kew,  the  Eyot  at,  529 


Leaf  injured  by  hail,  87 
Ligustrum  Quihoui,  277 
Lime-leaf  nail-gall,  13 


M 

Maidenhair    tree    in   the    gardens  at 

Broadlands,  113 
Maple  leaf  and  gall,  12 
Melon  and  Cucumber  house  combined,  81 
Milton  Abbey,  Dorset,  273 
Mormodes  luxatum  eburneum,  145 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  view  of  the  east  front, 

r7 


N 

Nepenthes  coccinea  x,  169;  N.  nigro- 
purpurea,  429  ;  N.  Rafflesiana  var. 
insignis,  425;  N.  Veitchii  (as  sanguinea) 
as  grown  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Ratcliff,  809 


Orchid  fungus,  an,  397 


Pachystoma  speciosum,  500;  P.  Thomp- 
sonianum,  501 

Parsnip  seed  moth,  652 

Paxtonia  rosea,  532 

Pernettya  floribunda,  649 

Peronospora  infestans,  sketches  illustrat- 
ing the  development  of,  460,  564  ;  com- 
plete plant  of,  525 

Phaius  grandifolius,  563  ;  P.  irroratus, 
565  ;  P.  tuberculosus,  565 

Phakimopsis  speciosa  and  vars.,  745 

Philesia  buxifolia,  105 

Picea  ajanensis,  young  cone  of,  183 

Pinus  Ayacahuite,  493  ;  P.  Bungeflna,  9  ; 
P.  latisquama,  713 

Pines  grown  at  Castle  Hill,  a  group  of, 

393 
Podisoma  juniperi,  553 
Podophyllum  Emodi,  241 
Populus  Bolleana,  and  P.  alba,  557 
Potato  fungus,  protomyces  or  tubercinia 

of  the,  564 
Proliferous  Fern  sporelings,  71  r 
Protomyces  concomitans,  397 
Puccinia  coronata,  691  ;   P.  gramim's,  233  ; 

P.  nialvaceanim,    617  ;  P.  lubigo  vera, 

296 
Pyralus  pillciiana,  405 
Pyrus  htifolia,  749 


Rhododendron  balsaminiflorum  vars., 
230,;  R,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  661  ;  R. 
tnrtorum,  45 

Rock  garden  at  Hoole  House,  Chester, 

7S3 
Roestelia  lacerata,  553 
Rustic  arm-chair,  150 
Rustic  bridge,  designs  for  a,  77,  181 


Selaginella  grandis,  40,  41 

Slebeck  Park,  ornament.il  trees  at,  625 

Slug,  the  shell-bearing,  123 

Spathoglotlis  Lobbi,  532 

Streatham  Hall,  near  Exeter,  305  ;  view 
in  the  garden  at,  301 

Syon  Housa,  the  flower  garden  and  con- 
servatory at  (see  special  sheet  with 
number  for  Sept.  10)  ;  Taxodium  dis- 
tichum  at,  361  ;  interior  of  the  great 
conservatory  at,  369 


Taxodium  disiichum  at   Syon  House, 

361 
Tea  plantation  in  the  Kangra  V.illey,  785 
Terrace  garden  at  Woiksop  Manor,  685 
Testacella  haliotidea,  123 
Thuia  dolabrata,  cones  of,  556 
Toitrix  angusliorana,    524;  T.    vitisana, 

405  , 

Tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  group  of, 

337 


Uredo  linemis,  232 


Vine  and  Grape  moth?,  405,  52  \ 


W 


Wheat  mil. lews,  232,  236 
Wilhehnsholir,  near  Cassel,  813 
Winter  moth,  the,  847 
Wistaria,  ruins  of  the  old,  ;ii  Salt  Hill, 

Worksop  Manor,  the  terrace  garden  at, 
68S 
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RoyalThorticultural  society, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 
GRAND    ROSE    EXHIBITION,    by   the    National    Rose 
Society,  on  TUESDAY,  July  4.      Band  of  the   Royal  Horse 
Guards,  from  3  o'Clock.      Admission  from  1  o'Clock,  xs.  6d, 
Show  Closes  at  6  o'Clock. 

D  OYAL      BOTANIC      SOCIETY, 

J-V  Gardens,  Regent's  Paik,  W. 

EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS  and  FRUIT,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  July  5.  Gates  open  at  2  o'Clock.  The  Rands 
of  the  1st  Life  Guards  and  Royal  Horse  Guards  will  be  in 
attendance.  Tickets,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens  only  by 
vouchers  from  Fellows  of  the  Society,  price  5s.  each,  or  on  the 
day  of  Exhibition  7s.  6d.  

LUDLOW  ROSE  SHOW.— The  ANNUAL 
EXH IB1TION  of  ROSES  will  be  held  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  Ludlow,  on  FRIDAY,  July  7.  Liberal  Money  Prizes 
to  Amateurs,  Nurserymen,  and  Cottagers.  For  Schedules,  &c, 
apply  to  Rev  v  T  ORGILL,  Hon.  Sec,  Ludlow. 

IRMINGHAM    ROSE     SHOW    will    be 

held  at  the  Aston  Lower  Grounds,  on  THURSDAY 
and  FRIDAY,  July  13  and  14.  Prizes  amount  to  ONE 
HUNDRED  and  TWENTY-THREE  POUNDS.  Schedules 
forwarded  on  application  to 

Mr.  W.  T.  SMEDLEY,  Secretary. 
57,  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

T~  HE  WIRRAL  ROSE  SOCIETY 
(affiliated  with  the  National  Rose  Society)  will  hold  its 
next  Exhibition  in  the  Archery  Ground,  Birkenhead  Park,  on 
SATURDAY,  July  15  next,  when  Prizes  amounting  to  ONE 
HUNDRED  and  THIRTY-SEVEN  POUNDS,  together 
with  Medals,  &c,  will  be  offered.  The  Judges  in  the  Nursery 
men's  Classes  will  be  the  Revs.  Canon  Hole  and  H.  H" 
D'Ombrain.  Schedules  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Sees.,- 
E.  CLAXTON,  The  Roserv,  Allerton,  Liverpool ;  and 
J.  SMITH,  Woodhey,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire. 

ORTICULTURAL    SHOW  at  LUTON, 

in  connection  with  the  Bedforshire  Agricultural 
Meeting  at  Luton,  JULY  19.  Most  of  the  Prizes  offered  will 
be  open  to  all  England. 

Prizes  for  ra  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
1st,  £11 ;  ad,  £%  ;  3d.  £6  ;  4th,  £3. 

Prizes  for  6  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
1st,  £s  ;  ad,  £3 ;  3d,  £1. 

Prizes  for  48  CUT  ROSES,  1st,  £s  :  ad,  £3 ;  3d,  £2. 

Prizes  for  COLLECTIONS  of  FRUIT,  &c. 

For  particulars  apply  to  j    Q  0LIVER    Hon    SeC- 

Park  Square,  Luton.  ' 

THE  ROYAL  SOUTHAMPTON  HORTI- 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW,  SATURDAY  and  MONDAY, 
August  5  and  7.  THREE  HUNDRED  and  TWENTY 
POUNDS  in  Prizes  for  Flowers,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Honey, 
Hives,  and  Bee  Appliances.  Honey  Fair,  for  the  sale  of  Honey, 
&c.  Entries  close  on  July  29.   A  subscription  of  5s.,  paid  before 

^SSS^^ST       C.  S.  FUIDGE,  Secretary. 


QUTTONS'      GRASS 

O                          For  all  Soils  and  Purposes. 

SEEDS. 

QUTTONS'      GRASS 

O                                      For  Lawns. 

SEEDS. 

QUTTONS'      GRASS 

O                                 For  Tenuis  Grounds. 

SEEDS. 

QUTTONS'      GRASS 

tO                                For  Croquet  Grounds. 

SEEDS. 

QUTTONS'      GRASS 

O                                 For  Bowling  Greens. 

SEEDS. 

QUTTONS'       LAWN 

O               Special  Gold  Medal,  Mtlbourne,  1 

SEEDS. 

S8o-Sr. 

QUTTONS'       LAWN 

O                           Prize  Medal,  Paris,  187S. 

SEEDS. 

QUTTONS'    PAMPHLET    ON     LAWNS. 

O     How  to  Make  and  Improve  Them.     Gratis  and  post-free 
on  application. 

QUTTON       AND       SONS, 

O                         The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 

And  by  Special  Warrant  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Reading,  Berks. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  of  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising  the  best 
selection  of  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  ERICAS,  EPACRIS, 
FERNS,  &c,  free  for  id.  stamp. 

R.  SMITH  and  CO.,   Seed  Merchants  and   Nurserymen. 
Worcester.  

Tex  Roses 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries.  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

BURMESE  ORCHIDS.— Some  for  disposal. 
Can  be  seen  by  applying  to 
Superintendent,  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  N.W. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  &c. 

CG.    VAN    TUBERGEN,  JUN.,   Haarlem, 
•     Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,   and 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.  R.  S1LBERRAD   and  SON,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

CREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 
in  ereat  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

OWN  IE    AND     LAIRD,    Royal   Winter 

Gardens,  Edinburgh,  beg  to  intimate  that  their  splendid 
collection  of  PANSIES  and  VIOLAS  is  NOW  in  FULL 
FLOWER,  and  MAY  be  SEEN  ANY  DAY  (Sundays 
excepted)  at  their  Pinkhill  Nursery,  near  Edinburgh. 

Valuable  Imported  Orchids.— Special  List,  No.  69. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COM- 
PANY beg  to  inform  their  Friends  that  the  above 
NEW  LIST  is  just  published,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on 
application.  Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

To  the  Trade. 

SINGLE  DAHLIAS.— About  10  good  distinct 
varieties,  strong  plants,  8s.  per  doz.,  50s.   per  100.      No 
white  included. 

HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Floral  Commission  Agency. 

NURSERYMEN  and  OTHERS  having 
choice  CUT  FLOWERS  for  DISPOSAL  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  W.  CALE,  Floral  and  Fruit  Commission 
Agent,  4,  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Flowers  of 
first  quality  only  required .  when  senders  may  rely  on  best  prices 
being  obtained.  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSES  WANTED. 
Senders  please  note  address. 

WANTED,  Dried  Named  Specimens  of  the 
ordinary   GRASSES    found    on  Old  Upland    Pasture 
Fields.     State  price,  &c.  to 

Mr.  NORMAN  DALE,  Hoxne,  Scole,  Norfolk. 

ANTED,     ROSE     BUDS  for   Budding. 

H.  MARSHALL,  Nursery,  Barnham,  Arundel. 

ANTED    TO    PURCHASE,   cheap,  for 

cash,  to  be  delivered  in  October,  3000  or  4000   strong 
DWARF  ROSES. 

A.  Z.,  L.  Woodthorpe,  Glazenwood,  Braintree. 

ANTED,    prepared   SEED  of  SWEET 

BRIER    for  next    season.  —  State  lowest  price  and 
quantity  to 
GEORGE  LAVAL,  55,  Gainsford  Street,  Horsleydown,  S.E. 

ANTED,  QueenPINES,  FinePEACHES 

and      NECTARINES,      also     M.    Niel     ROSES, 
EUCHARIS,  Src. 

WISE  and  RIDES,  Fruit  and  Flower  Salesmen,   Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


CUT  ROSE  BLOOMS  and  BUDS,  of  fine 
quality,  H.P.  and  Teas,  61.  6d.  per  100.    Package  free. 
Cash  with  order. 

W.  CAUDWELL,  F  R.H.S  ,  The  Ivies,  Wantage. 

APAGERIA~ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 

10s.  6d.,   15*.  and  2U.     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,   superb.   7s.  6:1.,  ioj.  6d.  and  131. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  HOWARD,  Southgale,  N. 

LIST  of  BEDDING  PLANTS  (free  on 
applicaiion),  comprising  Descriptions  and  Prices  of 
Established  Plants  of  the  most  eligible  varieties  for  the  Tcnace 
Parterre,  the  Tropical  and  Ordinary  Flower  Garden,  the  Mixed 
Border,  and  for  Grouping  en  masse  with  Shrubs  or  on  the  Lawn. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


WHITE  CLOVE  PINK 
"MRS.  SINKINS,"  the  largest,  finest,  and  eathest 
known,  per  dozen,  too,  or  tooo,  strong  plants.  Also  CINE- 
RARIAS, PRIMULAS,  first-class  strains  ;  BOUVARDIA, 
double  ;  White  Flowering  TOBACCO,  per  dozen  or  100. 
Prices  on  application.— W.  WEALE,  Taplow.  Bucks. 

Bulbs  from  Holland  and  Plants  from  Ghent. 

WATSON  AND  SCULL,  HORTICULTURAL 
Agents.  90,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
trust  that  their  Friends,  as  heretofore,  when  ordering  this  season 
will  direct  them  to  be  sent  to  their  care,  thus  securing  speed 
and  the  usual  low  charges. 

ULL'S  choice  PRIMULAS  (alba  and  rosea), 

Herbaceous  CALCEOLARIAS  and  choicest  CINE- 
RARIAS.—150,000  of  the  above  at  is.  4rf.  per  dozen  :  7s.  per 
100;  60s.  per  1000.  all  good,  strong,  and  healthy.  Terms  cash 
with  all  orders.  •  _  , , 

T.  FLETCHER  and  SON,  Florists,  &c,  Chesterfield. 


Auriculas. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  Haarlem, 
•  Holland,  desirous  to  form  a  Collection  of  Show 
Auriculas,  next  autumn,  beg  Growers  of  this  Plant  to  make 
them  offers  of  sorts  they  have  for  sale,  staling  lowest  prices  per 
couple,  and  if  they  wish  to  sell  them  in  exchange  for  Bulbs,  &c, 
or  for  Cash.  

AZALEAS,    with   Buds,    for    September- 
Indian,   hardy  Mollis,   hardy  Ghent—  £s,  £5,  £6,  £3, 
per  100  plants. 

CATALOGUES,  with  illustrations,  maybe  had. 

JOSEPH    NAPOLEON    BAUMANN,    Nurseries,    Ghent, 

Belgium.  

To  the  Trade. 
HOME-GROWN  TURNIP  SEEDS. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  invite  the  attention 
•  of  the  Trade  to  their  fine  selected  stocks  of  SWEDE 
and  other  TURNIP  SEEDS  of  1881  growth.  Special  offeis  at 
low  prices  on  application. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
rPEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4  J4-inch  pots,  £2  per  100,  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO.,  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


AM.  C.  JONGKINDT  CONINCK, 
•  Dedemsvaart,  near  Zwolle,  Netherlands,  begs  to  call 
attention  to  his  large  stock  of  HOME-GROWN  CHIONO- 
DOXA  LUCILI/E.  Wholesale  Trade  LIST  of  HARDY 
BULBS  and  FLOWER  ROOTS  gratis  on  application. 

pALCEOLARIA    "CLOTH     of     GOLD" 

V_^  (Rapley's).  —  Awarded  First-class  Certificates  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  Royal  Botanic  Society.  New  Seed. 
Price  per  packet,  3s.  6d.  and  5s..  free  by  post. 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Seedsmen,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  oiders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation.   

The  Highest  Awards  for 

PYRETHRUMS   from   the   Royal   Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  Co.,  in  1S82.  have  been  received  by 

KELWAY  and  SON,  Langport. 

CATALOGUES  free. 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 
CEOUS and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c.  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  too  good  showy  varieties  for  25J. 
R.  SMITH  and  CO.,   Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

Worcester. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

ABBAGE     PLANTS.— Enfield   Market, 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Green  Curled  Kale,  Thousand-headed 
Kale,  Drumhead  Savoys,  and  Robinson's  Champion  Drumhead. 
Fine  plants.     Prices  moderate.    Apply  to 

T.  DAVIES,  Tangley,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by. 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38.  King  Street 
Covent  Garden,  W  C.  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  July  5,  at 
half-past  la  o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Shuttl.  worth, 
Carder  &  Co.,  a  large  importation  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
CRISPUM(ALEXA.NDRjE).  CATTLEYA  TRIAN^E  var., 
in  splendid  conaition  ;  and  extra  fine  masses  of  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM PESCATOREI.  MASDEVALLIA  CHIMERA, 
M.  TROCHILUS,  M.  SHUTTLEWORTHI,  ANGULOA 
RUCKFRI  (all  sem.-established),  and  CYPRIPEDIUM 
SCHL1MII.  ALBUM,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next,  July  6. 
VALUABLE  IMPORTATIONS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr  F.  Sander  to  SELL  hy  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms.  ^8.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C. ,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  July  6,  at  halfpwt  ,2  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely, importations  of  VALUABLE  ORCHIDS,  consisting  of 
Van  a  Hoolceri,  Odonioglos>um  Alexandra;,  Lyca-te  Skintieri, 
Phalasn,  psis  sumalrana,  Ch>sis  lavi-,  Odnntoglossnm  nebulo- 
sum.  Pcscatojea  new  sp  ,  Oncidium  Weltoni,  Cypripedium 
Stoi  ei  a,  d  C.  Lowii,  Onf  idium  varicosum  Rogers!  and  O. 
Marsnallianum   Odontoglossum  ramosissimum. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms  38  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W  C,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  July  6,  at 
half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  an  importation  of  ihe  extremely 
rare  PHAL^NOPSIS  STUARTIANA.  P.  VIOLACEA,  P. 
GR AN DI FLORA  AUREA,  DENDROB1UMTAURINUM, 
VANDA  BATEMANNI,  VANDA  LaMELLATA  BOX- 
ALL1,  &c.  all  in  grand  condition. 

On  view  morning  of  Sa'e,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Ly  caste  Skmnerl. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  I  reat  Rooms,  38,  King's  Street. 
Covent  Garden.  W.C  ,  on  TUESDAY.  July  it,  at  half-past  12 
o'Clock  pi  ecisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  a  grand 
lot  ol  imported  plants  of  I.YCAS  IE  SKI  NN  F  RI  just  to  hand 
by  R.M.S.  Para;  ODONTi  >GLOSSUM  l.UTEA  PURPLT- 
REUM;  semi-established  pants  of  CATTLEYA  DO\V- 
IANA,  and  other  choice  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


ryO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  Two  large  TREE 

J-  Ft  KNS  —  For  particulars,  apply  to 

Mr.  T.  MOORHUUSE,  Leyswood  Gardens.  Groombridge, 
Tuithridee  Wells. 

Nursery  and  Seed  Business  for  Sale. 

TO    BE     DISPOSED     OF,    the     excellent 
NURSERY  and   SEED  BUSINESS  of  the  late  Joseph 
Tremble,  oi  the  Victoria  and  Casile  Nurseries,  Penrah. 

Paticulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  LITTLE 
AND  LAMON  BY,  Solicitors,  Pennth,  who  will  receive  Tenders 
up  to  July  8,  1882. 

A  Barctaln 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  at  a  great  sacrifice, 
an  excellent  NURSEkY  and  SEED  BUSINESS.— 
Apply  to  Me  srs.  HURST  and  SON,  Seed  Merchants, 
152,  Houndsditch,  London,  E. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a  Bargain,  a  small  but  good 
SEED,  FLORIST  and  JuBlNG  BUSINESS. 
For    particulars    apply    to  A.     MID  MOKE,    Manor    Park 
Nursery,  Suealham,  surrey. 

TO  BE  LET,  as  a  Going  Concern,  on  Sep- 
tember 29  or  earlier  if  desued,  a  compact  NURSERY 
and  *m<ili  bEfc-D  BUMNE^S.  situated  in  the  best  part  of 
S'^iff  .ids.hire,  cumpiising  abmit  8  Acres  of  wdl-selected  Nur  ery 
Stuck,  also  3  Acres  or  old  Tuif  Land,  and  a  Dwelling  House, 
a  laige  stock  of  Hollies  in  variety,  which  do  well  here,  as  does 
all  oiner  N  ursery  Stock,  the  Soil  being  deep  Loam,  and  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  water  on  the  ground.  It  has  been  esiablished 
nearly  sixty  years,  and  declining  health  is  the  sole  cause  of 
ui- [■■  ■ -ii-=i  of  it. 

For  paiticulars  address  R,  S.,  Robert  Cooper,  Esq.,  Seed 
Merchant,  90.  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Gardeners. 

TO  BE  LET,  a  GARDEN,  close  to  the  town 
of  Gosport  ;  it  is  well  cropped  and  has  been  for  many 
years  cultivated  by  the  owner.  There  are  Grapes,  Early  and 
Late,  well  beiried  ;  Peach  and  Exotic,  small  Forcing  and 
General  Hou-es,  six  in  all  :  three  Frames  ;  all  in  good  working 
order.  There  is  a  good  demand  in  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Portsmouth  and  Fareham  for  produce  aud  flowers.  This  is  an 
excellent  opcing  for  an  energetic  man  with  whom  the  owner 
will  deal  on  liberal  terms  and  will  advance  capital. 

Apply,  in  first  instance,  to  Mr.  BLACKTOP,  6,  Seafield  Ter- 
rac*;,  near  Gosport. 


Borough  of  Grimsby.- *'Tne  People's  Park." 

ON  ]  KALI'S.  Nus    3,  4.  5. 

RENDERS       ARE       INVITED 

J-  tor  the  follnwi  g  Woiks,  viz.  :  — 

COiVrRACT  l\o  3.  —The  oran.ary  AGRICULTURAL 
DKAI  N/iGE  of  the  tMI-'K  34  P ores  in  extent  (exchlMVe  of 
the  surrounding  r....ds).  tXCAVATION  c.l  LAKE  of  2  Acres, 
an  i  !  1  *>,  1  MOUNDS,  gmen.l  LAYING  OUT  01 
l,R"l'r«DS«i.d  LAWNS,  PREPARATION  ol  BOKUtKj 
ai.n  Ink  m  1  I10N  of  WA    K-. 

CONiKA:r  An.  4.-(i.)  ERKCTION  of  ENTRANCE 
LODGE  an,  1, .Alls.  (a  )  PAVIIION.  HANDSTANDS, 
SH'  Llt.lv>,  and  RETKl'  ATS.  Separate  Tenders  lor  N  OS. 
1  and  1. 

CD  "TSACTNe  5  -The  PROVIDING  and  PLANTING 
of  TREES*  and  oHRUBd  to  the  Ornamental  Grounds  and 
Boroers 

Drawings  and  Specifications  of  ihe  several  Works  may  be 
seen,  ami  forms  .  t  TVm.er  obtained,  at  the  ■  ffi  e  of  the 
BitKOUGH  SURVEYOR,  'I own-hall.  Great  Gnmsby,  from 
the  7th  to  the  aist  day  of  JULY  NEXT,  on  which  latter  day 
Tend!  's  (or  each  Contract  must  be  delivered  at  the  office  of  the 
TOWN  CLERK,  West  baint  Mary's  Gate,  Great  Grimsby, 
before  4  o'Clock  111  the  afternoon.  —  By  order, 

JOSEPH  MAUGHAN,  Borough  Surveyor, 

Borough  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Grimsby,  June 20,1882. 


D 


A  R  W  I   N       MEMORIAL. 


A  COMMITTEE  has  been  formed  with  the  object  of  raising 
money  to  ERECT  a  STATUE  to  the  Memory  of  CHARLES 
DARWIN,  and  to  ESTABLISH  a  FUND  associated  with 
his  name,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  BIO- 
LOGICAL SCIENCE. 

W.  SPOTTISWOODE,  Pres.  R. S. ,  Chairman, 
J.  EVANS,  Treas.  R.S.,  Treasurer, 
Prof.  T.  G.  BONNEY,  F.R.S.  1  Honorary 
P.  EDWARD  DOVE  i  Secretaries. 

Royal  Society,  Burlington  House,  W. 

For  Complete  Lists  of  Subscriptions  up  to  June  -1  see  the 
Times,  June  17  and  26. 

DFSIGNS   Made  and  Works  EXECUTED 

In  the  Arrangement  of  TERRACES.  CONSERVATORIES, 
FLORAL  CORRIDORS.  ROOF  GARDENS  on  uninter- 
esting Lead  Flats,  &e.  formed  with  substantial  PULHAM1TE 
KERB  for  th^  KLOWER  BORDERS  JARDINIERE,  &c, 
in  TERRA-COTfA  or  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  of  various 
colours. 

BALUSTRADES.  VASES,  PEDESTALS,  FIGURES, 
FOUNTAINS,  CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW  BOXES 
in  great  variety,  suitable  for  any  style  of  House. 

Various  Specimens  of  KERB  or  EDGING.  PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT  GRAVEL  PATHING  for  GARDEN,  TER- 
RACE and  other  WALKS  and  FLOORS,  to  be  seen  at  the 
Horticultural  Company's,  Regent  Street,  W.  :  at  The  Orchard, 
Philip  Lane.  Tottenham  ;  and  at  our  Brixton  Depot  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  above  to  be  seen.  DURABILITY 
GUARANTEED. 

A  Photographic  Book  of  over  aro  Illustrations,  wilh  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  lor  Inspection  on  receipt  of  twelve  stamps. 


Address — 

PULHAM  &  SON,  The  Works,  Broxbourne. 

(Established  in  1837  ) 


Fifty  Nurseries,  Market  Gardens.  Florist  and  Seed 
BUSINESSES  to  be  DISPOSED  OF. 

MESSRS  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS' 
HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  contains  full 
particulars  of  the  above,  and  can  be  obtained,  gratis,  at 
8,  New  Broad  Street,  F.  C. 

/-1ALCE0LAKIA  KAYII  (See   Card.   Chron. 

\J     for  June  24,  p.  828],  41.  per  doien  :    GOLDEN   GEM, 
31.  per  dozen.      Free  011  rail.     U^ual  discount  to  the  Trade. 
GEORGE  HuLMES.   Florist,  York. 

FOR  PRICES  of  best  Double  and  Single 
ZONALS  lor  Autumn  and  Winter  Blooming  — also 
FUCHolAS  and  GOLDEN  FEATHER— see  our  adverti-e- 
ment  in  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  also  LIST  free  on 
application— KIRK  ALLEN  AND  CO..  The  Rosery,  Fen 
Drayton,  near  !*t    Ivec,  Hunts. 

Vines  for  Summer  Planting. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS  beg 
to  ii.tiiiL.iu?  that  their  Stock  of  above,  which  comprises 
all  varieties  worthy  of  cultivation,  is  now  in  fiae  order  for 
present  planting. 

Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 

Bulbs -Bulbs-Bulbs. 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  Growers,  Lisse, 
near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Dutch  Bulbs  of  every  description.  They  advise  their  cus- 
tomers to  send  orders  for  them  as  soon  as  possible  in  their  own 
advantage. 

CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free  on  application.    No  Auction 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  ihe  Wnolesale  only. 
&3T  Please  ubserve  name  and  address. 


Tnree  Thousand  Adlantum  cuneatum. 

HB.   MAY   offers    splendid   stuff  in    5-inch 
•     pots,  at  $os.    per    ioo,  for  quantities  of  not  less  than 
25  package  fiee  on  rail  for  cash  with  order. 

Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton. 

To  Arrive. 

The  most  beautiful  PALM  of  Southern  India. 

PTYCHOSPERMA  RUPICOLA  (Thwaites) 
or  CA  RYOTA  M ITIS  ( Willdenow).  Quite  a  small  tree, 
with  handsome  feathery  leaves,  and  produces  freely  really  splendid 
pink  fl  wers.  Coming  from  high  hills  it  is  suitable  for  tempe- 
rate treatment,  and  it  is  rare  in  its  native  habitat.  Seeds,  12s. 
per  dozen-  60s  per  100  for  not  less  than  fifty.  Also  a  few 
plants  of  Anaectochilus  setaceus  (offers  solicited). 

HOOPER  and  CO..  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


OFFER. 


from  single 
pots. 


CHEAP  CLEARANCE 

FUCHSIAS,  in  variety,  choice,  4$.  per  100. 
GERANIUMS,  Mrs.  Pollock,  15s.  per  xco. 
,,     McMahon,  14$.  per  100. 
,,     Pink,  Rose  and  Scarlet,  75.  per  100. 
,,     Variegated  Bijou,  8s  per  100. 
BOUVARD1AS,  in  variety,  i8f.  per  100. 

,,     Alfred  Neuner,  n'cely  established,  10s.  per  dozen. 
VkRONICA  ALP1NU-,  .oj.  per  100. 
PANsIf.S.  Great  Eastern,  8i.  per  100. 
PK1MULAS,  alba  and  rosea,   Bull's  choice,  7s,  per  100, 
60s    per  io».o. 
Package  hee.     Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 
T.    Fl.ETCHKk    Ar.D   b«  >N,     H,,ri>ts,   &c.    Chesterfield. 

Mistake  In  Previous  Advertisements. 

The  following  is  Messrs    H<  iOHERS  offer  to  ihe  Trade  of 

J?  R  E  S   H         PALM         SEEDS. 

J-       To  arrive  shortly,  in  fine  condition,  good  Seeds  as  under. 
1  A  1  ANI  V    K'  IRHO  -  IlA,  5j.  p„  0  u,.d. 
THKI.saX  SPfsUtiS.  151.  per  pound. 
AKKCA   I  UlE^CH-lsS.   10s.  per  pound. 
CARY11TA  UKENS,  tor.  pe.  pound. 
]  mm  d  1  ate  tlrrl.  rs  :irt  solicited. 
HOOPER    AND    1  I).,    Covent    (iardeu,    London.    W.C. 

Special  Offer. 

DAHLIAS  !  —  DAHLIAS  !  —  DAHLIAS  ! 
—  Strong  Pldiits,  in  pots,  best  varieties,  2s.  6d,  per  dozen, 
its.  per  100. 
PELARGONIUMS,  in  pots,  best  varieties,  o.r.  per  dozen,  70*. 

per  100 
AZALEA  CALDWELLII,  in  pots,  very  strong,  6s.,  9s.,  and 
1 7 j.  per  dozen. 
W.  G.  CALDWELL  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Knutsford. 


For  Present  Planting. 

FREDERICK    GEE    can    supply  excellent 
Spring-sown    Hants  in  any  quantities   (£iown  from  his 
superior  stocks),  as  follows,  for  cash  with  orders,  viz.  : — 


Celery  Plants' 
(Wright's  Grove 
Red  and  Giant 
White),  or  Cole's 
Superb  Red  and 
White,  splendid 
transplanted  stuff. 

Do  do.,  not  irans*  t 
planted.  | 

Cauliflower  Plants,""! 
Early  London.  [ 
Waicheren,  and  y 
Veuch's  Giant,  1 
true.  J 

Broccoli,  Early 
Penzance. 
KnLhl's  Pro- 
tecting, Wil- 
cove's  Late 
Purple      Sprout- 


Earlyl 

Red 
Large 


inn,  &c. 

Cabbage, 
Enfield, 
Dutch, 

Drumh  eaa 
Thousand  Head, 
and  Kohl  Rabi. 

Brussels  Sprouts, 
fine  imported. 

Savoy,  Drumhead 
and  Green  Curled 

Lettuce  Plants,  All 
the  Year  Round, 
Drumhead  and 
Giant  White  Cos. 


According  to  bize 
Post  and  Package  Free. 


Per  Score. 


4<y.  and  6d. 

2d,  and  3d. 
id.  and  6d. 

yi.  and  +d. 


2d.  and  yi. 


ft:T  100  ol 
Six  bcore. 


:r.  6d.  and  2s. 

orf.  and  ii. 
s.  6d.  and  2s. 


qJ.  to  is.  6d. 


Free  on 
Rails  here. 


Per  1000  of 
laoo. 


ior.  atil  15J. 

5x.  &  7*.  6d. 
10s.  and  151. 

5 j.  &  7 j.  6d. 


3s.  and  41. 


Special  prices  to  large  buyers,  stating  quantities  required, 
F.  Gee  being  determined  not  to  be  undersold.  Genuine 
Bedfordshire  grown  Seeds  and  Plants  for  present  Season  of  all 
kinds  lor  the  Garden  or  Farm,  of  best  quahty,  at  lowest  prices. 

Catalogues  on  application  to 

FREDERICK  GEE,  Seed  and  Plant  Grower,  &c,  Biggles- 
wade, Bedfordshire. 

Primulas  -  Primulas— Primulas. 

Thirteenth  Year  of  Distribution. 

WILLIAMS'  superb  strain,  \s.6d.  per  doz., 
10s    per  100.     CINERARIAS  same  price.     Package 
and  carriage  iree. 

The  above  are  quite  equal  to  those  I  have  sent  out  in  previous 
years.     Cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries.  Coventry. 

MEIN'S  No.  i  CABBAGE.— 
The  earliest,  the  largest,  the  finest  in  existence. 
Should  be  grown  by  all  Market  Gardeners.  A  corropondent 
writes,  under  date  June  12,  1882  : — *'  I  have  cut  Cabbages  since 
April  20  from  the  Seed  you  sent  me  last  year,  and  have  an 
abundance  of  them  left,  averaging  from  4  to  6  lb.  in  weight." 
Price  u.  per  ounce  (post-free). 
Special    price    per    pound    on    application. 


STUART  and  MEIN,  Kelso,  N.B. 


Best  Time  to  Sow  Now,  for  Early  Flowering  In  Spring. 

PANSIES. — Assortment  of  18  splendid 
varieties,  containing  each  one  packet,  3$.  6d.  ;  assortment 
of  12  fine  varieties,  containing  each  one  packet,  if  $d  ;  splendid 
mixed  per  pound  361..  per  ounce  31.  Carefully  saved  wnly  fiom 
exhibition  ft^wcri,  1000  seeds  2s.  6/.,  per  packet  6d.  My  col- 
lection of  Pansies  gained  the  isl  Prize  at  the  K xhibitionst  Magde- 
burg Pi  ice  LI.sT  forwarded  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 
FRED.   ROItMER.  Seed  Grower.  Quedlinburg.  Germany. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,   Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE   free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

OTE    PRICES.— Strong    good   plants  for 

present  planting —Early  CABBAGE,  SAVOY,  Green 
Curled  and  Variegaied  KALE.  Bius.els  SPROUTS,  COUVE 
TRONCHUDA,  Red  Pickling  CABBAGE,  Hardy  Green  and 
Rosette  COLEWORT,  31.  6rf.  per  1000,  60s.  ao.ooo,  very  fine. 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  Waicheren,  and  Snow's  Winter  White 
CAULIFLOWER,  ad.  per  100,  js.  per  1000,  30*.  for  5000. 
Early,  Medium,  LateWhite,  and  Purple  SproutingBROCCOLI, 
6rf.per  100,  4...  6d  per  1000,  A4  for 20,000.  CELERY,  White  and 
Red,  jd.  per  ico,  $s.  per  iooo.  Cash  or  banker's  reference  with 
order.— EDW.  LEIGH,  Wrotham  Farm.  Dunfold,  Godalming. 

CAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 
PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  31.  6d.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  3*  per  icoo. 

Packages  3d  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH    Cr^yioid;  or  J.    BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

NEW  ROSES  of  1882,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  301.  per  dozen  ;  Purcha-cr's,  36s.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French  raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuus,  Perpetual  Polyautha,  Teas,  H>brid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Mo&s. 

ROSES  of  1881,  of  above-named  classes,  iS\r. 
to  24s.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  ibi.  to  BfA  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,    Wurscrymcu    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

/CAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 

V^  PLANTS. 

VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  3J.  id.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  is.  per  root). 

Packages  %d.  per  1000  extra.    Order  of 
R.  BATH,  Crayford;  or  J.   BATH,  34,  Wellinjton  Street, 
Cov.n(  Garden,  W.C. 


JOLY   I,    ISS2.] 


THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE, 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY    STOCK. 


EWING  &  CO., 

EA  TON,  near  NORWICH. 

Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Casn  Payments,  viz, 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 

5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 

After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


In  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSES;  FRUIT  TREES,  Bushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots  ;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOPSIS 
VE1TCHII,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  &c. 

N.B.  Cut  Roacs,  &C|  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  care- 
fully packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  packing. 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  with  the  order,  the 
amount  f or  packagt  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  after  despatch 
of  goods. 

N.B.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWING 
and  CO.,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich.  Cheques  crossed  GURNEY 
and  CO.,  Norwich. 


Trade  Terms   on  application. 

Novelty. 
GRAND   NEW    BEDDING  PLANT. 

LOBELIA    ANDREW    HOLMES.— First- 
class     Certificate.     Leeds    Horticultural    Society.      Un- 
solicited Testimonial  enclosed  with  remittance  : — 

"  The  Grove,  Catton,  near  Norwich,  "June  7,  1882. 
"  Mr.  George  Holmes.— I  am  obliged  by  your  promptness, 
and  regarding  the  Lobelia  I  am  most  agreeably  surprised  and 
pleased.  To  my  thinking  it  is  the  most  beauiiful  variety  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  shall  keep  them  for  stock,  and  if  unsuccessful  in 
doing  so,  I  must  apply  again  to  you,  as-I  should  like  to  bed-out 
another  year  with  it. — Yours,  T.  J.  C.  R." 

Price    is.    each ;    gs.    per  dozen ;    60s.  per  100.     The   usual 
discount  to  the  Trade. 

GEORGE  HOLMES,  Florist,  York. 

EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

JOHN    LAING    AND    CO.'S    Gold    Medal 
Collection  is  unrivalled.      They  have  now  in  cultivation 
ico.oco  Begonias,    which    present   to  the    public  an  unprece- 
dented floral  display  of  single  and  double  flowers.     A  visit  is 
solicited  (Caiford  Bridge  Station,  South-Eastern  Railway). 
Prices,  12s.  to  fcoj.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application.     Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Bulbs!  -Bulbs!  -Bulbs! 
To  SUPPLY  the  TRADE. 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  Growers,  Lisse, 
near  Haarlem,  Holland,  beg  to  announce  that  their  crop 
of  TULIPS  which  they  have  haivested,  are  good  samples. 

CATALOGUES  may  be   had   on  application.     No  Auction 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
£3T  Please  observe  name  and  address. 

East  Lothian  Intermediate  Stocks. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  AND  SONS 
beg  to  offer  their  choice  strain  of  the  above,  in  three 
colours,  viz  ,  Scarlet,  Purple  and  White,  at  is.,  2S.  td.  and  is. 
each  colour.  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Exlnbition  Plants. 

WG.  CALDWELL  and  SONS  have  the 
•  following  selected  SPECIMEN  PLANTS  to  offer, 
many  of  which  are  well  known  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
other  large  Shows,  having  taken  many  First  Prizes.  All  are  in 
excellent  condition,  and  fit  for  competition  this  season  : — 
ERICA  CAVENDISHII,  5  feet  by  5  feet  through,  splendid 

specimens,  well  set  with  bloom, 
ERICA  TRICOLOR  SPECIOSA,  4  feet  by  4  feet  through, 
well  set  with  bloom  ;  many  other  varieties  of  Ericas  in  all 
sizes. 
ALLAMANDAS,  APHELEXIS,  BOUGAINVILLEAS, 
CLERODENDRONS,  COCOS,  CROTONS.  CYCAS, 
GLEICHENIAS.  LATANIAS,  RONDELETIAS,  SEA- 
FORTHIAS,  STEPHANOXIS,  SWAINSONIAS, 
VINCAS.&c. 

Prices,  names,  and  sizes  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Knutsford. 

To  the  Trade. 

PALMS  —  PALMS  —  PALMS.  — 
The  following  can  be  supplied   in  good  healthy  stuff  in 
60-sized  pots,  fit  to  shift  into  48's  at  once  : — 
LATANIA    BARBONICA    (extra    strong,    just    about    cha- 
racterising), 40s.  per  100,  6s.  per  dozen. 
■j     1,     second  size,  28^  per  100,  +r.  per  dozen. 
PHCENIX  DACTYLIFERA,  25*.  per  100,  3*.  6d.  per  dozen. 
,,     ,,     CANARIENSIS,  30J.  per  100,  4s.  per  dozen. 
„     „     RECLINATA,  30J.  per  ico,  5$,  per  dozen. 
CHAM^iROPS  HUMILIS,  *Ss.  per  100,4*.  perdoz. 
ARECA  VERSCHAFFELTI,  very  strong,  140$.  per  100,  iS*. 

per  dozen. 
COCOS  WEDDELLIANAfjust  characterising),  icoj.  per  ioa, 

15*.  per  dozen. 
EUTERPE  EDULIS.  55*.  per  100,  7*.  6d.  per  dozen. 
WILLIAM  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 


CHOICE  BRITISH  and  HARDY  EXOTIC 
FERNS,— Forty  distinct  kinds,  20s. ;  twenty  varieties, 
10s. ',  all  strong  plants.     Names  on  application. 

HUSSEY  and  SON,  Mile  End  Nursery,  Norwich. 


SMITH'S       SEEDS 

OF 

FLORISTS'    FLOWERS, 

From   Noted   and   Magnificent   Strains, 

Which  can  be  recommended  with  the  greatest 
confidence. 

DESCRIPTIVE      LIST     ON     APPLICATION. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO., 

SEED    MERCHANTS    AND    NURSERYMEN, 

WORCESTER 


GARDEN       REQUIS  ITES. 

C0C0A-NOT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

i,d.  per  bushel ;  100  for  251.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

40J.  ;  4-bushel  bags,  *,d.  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    51.    6d.    per    sack  ; 

5  sacks,  25s.  :  sacks,  \d.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  51.  per  sack,  5  sacks  22s. ;  sacks, 

+d.  each. 
COARSE   SILVER  SAND,  is.  yd.  per  bushel ;  151.  per  half 

ton,  26s.  per  ton  ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  qd.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  Ss.  M.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco  Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  Sic     Write  for  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  (late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.  C. 

pOCOA-NUT      FIBRE      REFUSE, 

V^  by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging.  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
yULY  1,  1882.  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "  Refuse  " 
ditect.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each  ;  ro  Sacks,  13s. ;  15  Sacks,  18s.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23J. ;  30  Sacks,  30$.  (all  Sacks  included) ;  Truok-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Quality \ 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  2s.  6d,  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
lor  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  Millwall,  London,  E. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 
pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  \d.  ;    15  bags,  14s.  ;    30  bags, 
251. ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  335.,  free  to  rail. 

A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

pOCOA-NUT   FIBRE   REFUSE,   as   sup- 

V_^  plied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  best  newly 
made,  £1  zos.  per  truckload  of  about  2  tons ;  4-bushel  bags, 
is.  ;  30  bags  of  newly-made,  £,z  5s.,  bags  included  ;  all  free  on 
to  rail.  A  remittance  to  accompany  all  orders.  —  Established 
■873.— J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  Greyhound  Yard,  and  132, 
High  Street,  Battersea,  S  W. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  try  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c  ,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15*.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  5s.  :  5  bags,  221.  td.  ; 
10  bags,  45*.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  lor.  bd. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine.  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £s  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25J.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  I  $s.  6d.  per 
ton.  Good  useful  brown  PEAT,  22s.  6d.  per  ton,  free  to 
Bricklayers'  Arms,  S.  E.  R.  Truckloads  only,  or  3  tons  of 
each  in  one  truck A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 


DENYN'S  Unrivalled  ROLL  PAPER  and 
CLOTH,  as  supplied  to  over  3000  Nurseries,  141b., 
or.  ;  28  lb.,  lBs.  ;  cwt.,  70J.— J.  DENYN,  Manufacturer,  73, 
Rendlesham  Road,  Clapton,  London,  E. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

Weeds  !  —  Weeds  !  -  Weeds  !  —  Great  success  of 

SMITH'S    Celebrated  WEED    KILLER, 
the  best  preparation  ever  invented  for  destroying  weeds 
on  garden  walks  and  carriage  drives.     Splendid  testimonials. 
4  gallons,   sufficient  to  make  ico  gallons  when  mixed  with 

cold  water,  7$.  6d. 
16  gallons,      do.        do.        do.        do.        400  gallons,  £,1  Ss. 
40  gallons,       do.         do.         do.         do        1000  gallons,  ^3. 
Sent  carriage  paid.     Manufactured  only  by 
MARK     SMITH,     Chemist,      Louth,     Lincolnshire. 
Weeds  almost  cease  to  grow  where  this  article  has  been  used 
two  seasons.  ^^ 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859.  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thnps,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  galion  of  sott  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  lor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  is.t  3J.,  &  tos,  td. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

/^HSHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 

VJ  boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes,  6d. 
and  is.  each.— Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY(Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
Nurserymen  have  put  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do  so. 

VIRGIN  CORKWOOD, 

V     for  Ferneries,  Rockeries,  and  Ornamental  Work  in  Gardens, 
supplied  at  wholesale  rates  to  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  by 

WM.  RANKIN  and  SONS,  10,  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow, 
and  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Shipments  direct  from  Lisbon  at  special  quotations. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

PROTECTION  for  Flowers,  Fruit  Trees, 
and  Plants.  —TIFFANY.  20  yds.  in  each  piece,  3$.  6d.t 
4s.  6d.,  to  12s.  SCRIM  for  shading,  36  in.,  2%d.,  3^.,  3%d., 
4l£d.,  sl4d.,  and  6d.  per  yd.;  54  in.,  41I.,  4%d.,  sd.,  *,%d.,  6d., 
and  -jd  per  yd.;  72  in.,  6d.,  yd.,  &d.,  gd.,  \o%d.t  and  is.  per 
yd.     NETTING,  r  yd.  to  4  yds.  wide  ;   any  length  cut. 

J.    BLACKBURN  and  SONS,    Russian  Mat  Warehouse, 
Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ARCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 
MATS,     RAFFIA,     SEED     BAGS     and     SACKS 
NETTING  and  SHADING,  &c     Prices  on  application. 

TVTARQUEES     and     TENTS,     SECOND- 

i-VJ-     HAND   GOVERNMENT   TENTS,    45  feet  round, 
complete,  35s.,  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Cricket  Clubs,  &c. 
W.  PETERS,  44,  Tenter  Street  South,  Goodman's  Fields,  E. 

Raffia— Raffia— Raffia. 

CE.  OSMAN,  14,  Windsor  Street,  Bishops- 
•     gate,  London,  E.C,  has  just  received  a  consignment  of 
fine  quality.     Price  very  moderate. 

All  HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES  at  low  prices. 

NEW       ARCHANGEL        MATS. 


HURST     &     SON 

Have  just  received  a  consignment  of  the 
above  in  splendid  condition.  Special  low 
quotations  can  be  had  on  application. 

152,  HOUNDSDITCH,  LONDON,  E. 
RICK     CLOTHS  — RICK     CLOTHS. 

The  best  and  most  durable  are  those  made  from  extra  all  long 

Flax  Sail  Cloih.     A  quantity  in  stock,  for  sale  or  hire. 

SHADING   CANVAS,    from  2%d.  per  yard,  and  upwards. 

TANNED  NETTING,  from  1  to  4  yards  wide,  sd.  persq.  yard. 

RUSSIA    MATS.  RAFFIA    FIBRE. 

BEST  ROLL  TOBACCO  PAPER. 

JAMES  T.  ANDERSON, 

zsq,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 


NETTING       for       FRUIT       TREES, 
SEED  BEDS,  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost, 
Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard,  or  roo  yards 
20s.  ;  4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards  tos. 

NEW  TANNED  NETTING.suitedforanyoftheabove pur- 
poses, or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide,  is.  per  yard  ;  J^-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 

TIFFANY,  6s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  and  DELLER,  6and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge. 
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CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO.'S 
SPRING    CATALOGUE 

(Free  on  application)  contains  a  List  of  all  the 

NEW    FRENCH    and  ENGLISH    ROSES, 

TEA-SCENTED  and  NOISETTE  ROSES 

In  great  variety,  now  ready  for  planting  out 

STANDARD  TEA-SCENTED  and  NOISETTE  ROSES, 

Established  in  Pots  ; 

HYBRID     PERPETUAL     ROSES 

For  Greeenhouse  Culture ; 

BEDDING   and   HERBACEOUS    PLANTS 

Of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  ; 

CLEMATIS,     DAHLIAS,     &C. 
KING'S  ACRE,  near  Hereford, -May,  1882 

DANIELS' 

CHOICE   SEEDS, 

FOR  PRESENT  SOWING. 


Post  or  Carriage  Free  at  Prices  Quoted. 
DANIELS*  DEFIANCE  CABBAGE.— The  most  mag- 
nificent variety  ever  sent  out,  weight  12  lb.  to  15  lb.,     Per 
remarkably  early,  short-legged,  and  compact,  and  of     oz. 
the    most   delicious  Marrow  flavour.     Should  be  in     s.  d. 

every  garden Per  packet  is.  6d.     3     6 

From  Rev.  E.  P.  Cambridge,  Warm-well  Rectory, 
July  21. — "Daniels'  Defiance  Cabbage  has  turned 
out  the  finest  and  most  delicate  flavoured  I  have  ever 
eaten." 

ONION — Daniel's  Golden  Rocca,  magnificent  variety, 
equal  to  the  finest  imported  onions,  per  pkt.  is.  6d. 
„     Daniels'  Giant  Rocca  (true),  splendid  variety,  fre- 
quently weighing  2  to  3  lb.  each     . .  . .  ..10 

„     Large  Red  Tripoli  10 

„    „    White 08 

,,    White  Lisbon        06 

,     ,,     Spanish  ..         ..  ..         . .         ..  ..06 

,,     New  Queen  14 

LETTUCE— Black-seed  Bath  Cos 10 

,,     Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb  . .         . .  . .  . .  ..16 

,,     Hardy  Hammersmith     ..         ..  ..         ..  ..10 

PARSLEY— Daniels' Queen..  ..         Per  packet,  is.     .. 

TURNIP— Daniels'  Improved  Snowball 06 

Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities  on  application. 

DANIELS     BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment.  Norwich. 

GE AS S     SEEDS 

FOR   LAWNS, 

Of  the  finest  close-growing  Evergreen  kinds,  r*.  per  lb.    Special 
preparations  for  all  purposes,  soils,  and  situations.  Advice  gratis. 

Unsolicited  Testimonials:— 

*'  Knowing  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  pure  stocks  of  grass 
seeds,  even  when  price  is  a  secondary  consideration,  1  write  to 
say  the  supply  I  obtained  from  you  for  our  new  terrace  lawns 
has  piven  the  greatest  satisfaction." 

"Please  send  me  three  bushels  of  the  very  best  Lawn  Grass 
Seeds,  suitable  for  an  exceedingly  hot  upland  soil.  .  .  .  The 
seed  I  have  had  of  you  has  been  the  only  kind  which  has 
been  able  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  drought  upon 
my  thin,  gravelly  soil." 

FAEM      SEEDS 

Of  all  kinds,  which  have  given  unqualified  satisfaction.     See 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive  LIST,  free  on  application. 

TJN  SURPASSED     FLOWER    and     VEGE- 
TABLE SEEDS.    LIST  Free  by  Post. 

RICHARD   SMITH  &  CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and     NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 

(Established    1804.) 


EXHIBITION      OF      ORCHIDS. 

B.  S.  Williams 

Begs  to  announce  that  his  Exhibition  of  Orchids,  as  previously  announced,  is  still  on  view. 
Patrons  of  Horticulture  are  especially  invited  to  inspect  this  Exhibition. 
The    Exhibition   contains   large  and  small  specimens   of  ODONTOGLOSSUMS,    CATT- 
LEYAS,     L/ELIAS,     ONCIDIUMS,     CYPRIPEDIUMS,     MASDEVALLIAS,     VAN  DAS, 
AERIDES,  ANGULOAS,  and  other  rare  and  showy  ORCHIDS. 

AN    EARLY    INSPECTION    IS    RESPECTFULLY    INVITED. 


VICTORIA 


AND     PARADISE     NURSERIES, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


X  EXHIBITION    OF    BEGrQIIAS.  X 

John  Laing  &  Co.'s 

Unrivalled  Gold  Medal  Collection  is  now  in  great  beauty.  It  contains  all  the  fi.iest  varieties 
in  cultivation,  both  Double  and  Single,  as  well  as  innumerable  Seedlings  of  great  merit.  The  new 
show-house  is  100  feet  by  20  feet,  and  presents  the  finest  mass  of  bloom  ever  seen. 

ACRES     OF     THE     FINEST     ROSES 

are  also  in  bloom.     Trees  can  now  be  selected  for  autumn  removal. 

tg^  Trains  from  Charing  Cross  or  Cannon  Street  (S.E.R.)  to  Catford  Bridge,  which  is  six  minutes'  walk  from  .'he 
Nursery,  or  from  Victoria  to  Forest  Hill  Station,  -which  is  one  mile  distant,  -where  conveyances  are  always  in  waiting. 


STANSTEAD    PARK,     FOREST    HILL,     S.E. 

PAUL   &    SON, 

THE     "OLD"      NURSERIES,      CHESHUNT, 

Respectfully  announce  as  ready  for  delivery  the  NEW  CHESHUNT-RAISED  ROSES. 

H.P.  WHITE  BARONESS,  a  pure  white,  thoroughly  double  sport  of  the  Baroness  Rothschild. 
H.P.  PAUL'S  SINGLE  CRIMSON,  a  vivid  almost  scarlet  seedling  from  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Strong  plants  in  pots,  5s.  each. 

The  CHESHUNT  SEEDLINGS,  it  may  be  noted,  have  always  proved  grand  Roses  wtien  grown  elsewhere. 

NEW  FRENCH  ROSES,  including  the  splendid  Light  Roses  H.P.  Helen  Paul,  Violet  Bouyer,  and  others. 
The  best  lot  for  many  years.     3*.  6d.  each,  36*.  per  dozen. 

New  Single  Roses,  Miniature  Roses,  Old-fashioned  Striped  Roses,  in  pots,  is.  6d.  to  3.1.  64.  each. 

The  Finest  Lot  of  Extra  Sized  Roses  in  pots  ever  held  by  the  Firm,  30J.  to  72J.  per  dozen. 

The  New  and  other  Roses  are  now  coming  finely  into  flower.    An  inspection  respectfully  invited. 


PAUL  &  SON,  The  "  Old  "  Nurseries,  CHESHUNT. 

One  Mile  from  Cheshunt  Station  on  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

IMPORTED    ORCHIDS. 


A/TR.  J.   C.  STEVENS  will   SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 

Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  July  5,  at 
half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Shuttleworth,  Carder  &  Co.,  a  large 
Importation  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM  (ALEXANDRA),  CATTLEYA  TRIAN.E 
var.,  in  splendid  condition,  and  extra  fine  masses  ;  ODONTOGLOSSUM  PESCATOREr, 
MASDEVALLIA  CHIM/ERA,  M.  TROCHILUS,  M.  SHUTTLEWORTHI,  ANGULOA 
RUCKERI-all  semi-established,  and  CYPRIPEDIUM  SCHILIMII,  ALBUM,  8k. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION   ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,  38,  KING   STREET,  COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C 


July  i,  1882.] 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  ORCHIDS 

The  following  beautiful  and  rare  Orchids  are  offered  at  low 
prices,  and  will  be  found  to  be  nice-sized,  healthy  plants  ;  they 
have  not  yet  been  flowered,  and  probably  contain  many  rare 
varieties  in  value  quite  out  of  proportion  to  prices  at  which  they 
are  quoted.  They  are  offered  by  the  importer  to  make  room  for 
fresh  importations  constantly  arriving. 


Chys 


Each.— s.  d. 
Dendrobiumchrysotoxum  3    6 
,,     Freemanni  ..     50 

„     heterocarpum 

3$.  6d.  and    5    o 
t(    Wardianum         ..10    6 
Gramm.-uophyllumElHsi  15    o 
Lselia  albida  and  anceps 

3*.  6d.  and     5     o 
i,     autumnalis  ..     50 

,,     Dayana     ..         ■■     50 
,,     majalis       . .  ..     36 

Masdevallia  amabiliss*  &  7     6 
„     Harryana    51.  and     7     6 


Each.— j.  d. 
Aerides  arTine        5s.  and    7    6 

,,    Fieldinfji  7s.  6\i  &  10    6 

„    Lobbi  5s.  and    7    6 

,,    japonicum  .     3     6 

,,     maculosum  ..     50 

Ai^grrccum  citratum  5X.  &     ■/     6 
CalanlheSieboldi  5^.  and     7     6 

, ,     sylvatica    . .  ..50 

,,     Veitchii     ..  ..36 

„  vesuta  ..  ..  36 
Caitleya  Acklandire      ..     50 

,,    amethystina         ..     50 

,,     aurea  ..  si     o 

,,     citrina        ..         ..     36 

„    dolosa    51,  -jsttf,  &  ia    o 

,,     Rigas  10s.  and  15     o 

,,     Luddemanniana  ..     50 

„     marginal  a  . .     50 

,.  Mossise  31. 6d.  and  5  o 
Trianx  5*.  and  10  6 
*  aurea  . .  . .  50 
lrevis  . .         . .     50 

Cailogyne  corrucata     ..     50 

,,  cristata  31.  6d.  and  5  o 
Cymbidium  eburneum  5*  &  7  6 
Cypripedium  barbatum       3     6 

„     Hookeri    3s.  6d.  &    5     o 

,,     Lawrenceanum    . .   10     6 

„    niveum  35.  6d.  and    5    o 

,.  venustum  ..  ..36 
Tpidendrum  viiellinum  3  6 
Dendrobium  bigibbum        7     6 

,,     chrysanthum        . .     36 

„     crassinode  jsSd&z.  10    6 

„     formosum      gi^an- 
t»um.  fine  imported 
plants       2s-  &1-  aQd     7     6 
All  orders  and  letters  to  be  addressed  to  10,  Cullum  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  not  to   Nurseries,  Twickenham,  Middlesex. 
P.O.O.  payable  to  W.  GORDON,  Mark  Lane. 


„     tovarensis  ..     5    ° 

„     Wagneriana         ..10     6 
Maxillana  grandiflora..     5     o 
Mormodes  pardinum    ..     50 
Odontoglossum  Alexan- 
dra: 3s.  6d.  and     5    o 
,,     bictoniensis  . .     36 

„     citrosmum  ..     50 

,,  madrense  ?s.6d.  &  10  6 
„  Phalxnopsis  ..  50 
,,  vexillarium  $s,  and  7  6 
Oncid.  ornithorrhynchum  5  o 
„     prxtextum  ..     50 

Phalxnopsis       amabilis 

js.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  and  15     o 

,,     Schilleriana,  ditto,  ditto 

Pleione  lagenaria  35.  6d.  &s     o 

,,     maculata  3s.  6d.  and  5     o 

Saccolabium  Blumei     . .     36 

Vanda  tricolor  75.  bd.  and  10     6 

,,     caerulea  7s.  6d.  and  10     6 

Zygopetalum     Mackayi     5     o 


THEWQRLD 


The  above  Design  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  used  in  the  Advertising  Columns  of 
any  Newspaper,  and  is  the  sole  property 
of  JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.,  notwith- 
standing any  statements  to  the  contrary. 
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Gratis  and  Post-free. 
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High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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Ferns   a  Speciality. 
EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

IN   great  number  and  variety,   suitable    for 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries 
and  other  purposes. 

Intending  Purchasers  before  buying  elsewhere  should 
send  for  our  SPECIAL  LIST  of  CHEAP  FERNS, 
which  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  near 
Manchester. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY   I,    1882. 


E=        ROUND   ABOUT   WEYBRIDGE. 

THE  residence  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  F. 
Egerton  at  St.  George's  Hill  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  the  many  houses  built  in 
Surrey  during  the  present  generation.  As  a 
rule,  the  site  of  a  new  house  requires  some  time 
to  mature,  for  years  alone  can  impart  the  mel- 
C3  lowness  of  age.  There  are  exceptions,  no 
doubt,  to  this  general  rule.  A  grey  house  built 
of  sandstone  may  not  be  so  long  in  mellowing 
as  one  of  very  red  and  staring  bricks,  and  an 
unlevel  site  very  greatly  assists  the  mellowing 
influence  of  the  gardens.  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong built  a  house  in  a  rocky  glen  at  Roth- 
bury  and  named  it,  most  appropriately,  Crag- 
side,  and  you  would  hardly  imagine  that  the 
house  and  shrubberies  were  the  growth  of  a 
few  years  only.  On  a  fiat  site  the  same  appear- 
ance of  maturity  could  not  have  been  produced 
without  a  park  and  timber  requiring  a  hundred 
years  to  form.  As  a  general  rule  wine  and 
nouses  both  need  time,  and  neither  cellars  nor 
sites  should  be  recent. 

The  name  of  St.  George's  Hill  has  a  residen- 
tial sound  about  it.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
such  a  hill  within  20  miles  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
in  Surrey,  too,  clipped  about  by  the  Thames 
and  Mole  and  Wey,  with  a  railway  to  town, 
without  a  house  upon  it.  Almost  every  hill 
in  Surrey  is  crowned  by  an  edifice.  Leith 
Hill  has  its  tower  where  old  Mr.  Hull  lies 
buried  on  his  head,  "  they  say,"  ready  for  the 
righting  of  a  topsy-turvy  world.  Boxhill  has  its 
cottage,  Denbies  its  palatial  pile,  St.  Martha  and 
St.  Catherine's  their  chapels,  and  Sydenham 
— or  Norwood  to  be  more  correct — its  Crystal 
Palace.  Even  Newland's  Corner,  on  the  North 
Downs,  has  its  sign-post.  But  St.  George's 
Hill  had  no  crown  beyond  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  camp  near  the  top,  till  Admiral  Egerton 
capped  the  summit  with  a  Swiss  cottage,  and 
O  built  his  own  house  on  a  lower  slope.  Why  the 
hill  remained  for  a  long  time  houseless  is  easily 
ascertained  from  the  history  of  Surrey.  At  first 
sight  it  seems  strange,  as  already  said,  that  a 
spot  so  desirable  should  have  so  long  remained 
a  solitude.  The  whole  of  Surrey  is  seen  from 
its  summit,  the  Thames  from  Windsor  to 
London,  the  chalk  hills  of  the  Surrey  backbone 
as  far  as  Farnham,  and  the  sandy  heights  of 
O^J  Blackdown  and  Hindhead  beyond,  with  the 
heaths  and  Fir  woods  of  Woking  and  Bagshot, 
and  the  barren  wastes  of  Chobham.  One  could 
hardly  mention,  within  reasonable  limits,  the 
domestic  features  of  the  nearer  landscape.  The 
building  of  great  houses  begins  here  at  the 
earliest  period.  Esher  Place,  the  modern  house 
of  Mr.  Money  Wigram,  was  preceded  by  the 
historic  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
which  Wolsey  rebuilt,  and  which  Horace  Wal- 
pole  preferred  when  adorned  and  altered  by 
Mr.  Pelham  and  the  landscape  gardener  Kent, 
to  all  other  villas,  not  omitting  Mr.  Southcote's 
Woburn  Farm.  Mr.  Southcote  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the/erme  om/e,  and  laid  out  elaborate 
gardens  and  an  ornamental  farm,  much  praised 
by  the  poets  of  the  last  century,  a  mile  south  of 
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Chertsey — St.  Anne's  Hill,  with  the  house  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  being  a  mile  west  of  that 
town.  Woburn  Farm,  known  at  the  present 
time  as  a  park,  the  property  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  W.  J.  Petre,  has  now  become  a  Roman 
Catholic  college.  In  the  same  village  of 
Addlestone  is  the  Crouch  Oak,  which  once 
marked  the  boundary  of  Windsor  Forest,  which 
may  here  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
numberless  residences  of  the  district,  because 
it  stands  in  the  private  grounds  of  a  villa  ;  and, 
as  an  example  of  other  kinds  of  houses,  here 
most  happily  situated,  it  is  right  to  notice  that 
in  pretty  Addlestone  will  be  found  the  cottages 
for  200  children,  known  as  the  Princess  Mary's 
Village  Homes. 

Esher,  which  Henry  VIII.  had  annexed  to 
the  chase  of  Hampton  Court,  and  of  which 
Pope  sang  in  sententious  rather  than  harmoni- 
ous verse  — 

"  Esher's  peaceful  grove, 
Where  Kent  and  Nature  vie  for  Pelham's  love," 

is  noted  for  some  fine  old  timber,  for  a 
Holly  9  feet  in  girth,  and  for  a  votive  urn 
among  the  woods  with  an  inscription  to  Mr. 
Pelham.  The  adjoining  royal  residence  of 
Claremont  belonged  to  Thomas  Pelham,  brother 
of  the  above,  and  whose  title  of  Earl  of  Clare 
(followed  by  the  higher  title  of  Duke  of  New- 
castle) obtained  for  it  the  name  of  Clare  Mont. 
After  the  Duke's  death  in  1769,  .£100,000  were 
spent  upon  a  new  residence  by  Lord  Clive,  the 
founder  of  the  Indian  Empire,  whose  house  and 
grounds  were  built  and  modelled  by  the  noted 
"  Capability"  Brown,  gardener  to  George  III., 
at  whose  death  the  grateful  king  exclaimed, 
"  Brown's  dead  !  we  may  do  as  we  like  now  !  " 

The  other  houses  near  Esher,  such  as  Moore 
Place  and  Melbourne  Lodge,  need  not  be 
noticed,  nor  the  villas  of  Surbiton,  which  have 
risen  beside  the  Thames  in  our  time. 
Hampton  Court  across  the  river,  seems  from  the 
top  of  St.  George's  Hill  to  form  part  of  its 
delightful  precincts,  and  Richmond  Park,  on 
this  side  the  silvery,  wooded  stream,  seems  to 
be  within  easy  reach.  And,  although  we  must 
omit  all  details,  an  interesting  story  might  be 
told  of  Ham  House,  hard  by  Richmond  Park, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  a  Jacobean 
house — not  the  Ham  House  which  stood  at  the 
junction  of  the  Thames  and  Wey,  which 
James  II.  built  for  Catherine  Sedley,  but  a 
home  of  famous  Elms  and  Fir  trees,  where  the 
friend  of  Jeanie  Deans,  the  second  Duke  of 
Argyll,  was  born,  in  1678,  and  where  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
growers,  found  an  early  home  in  England, 
spreading  thence  along  the  Thames'  side, 
where  many  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  that 
tree  are  found. 

Another  residence  in  Weybridge,  beneath  St. 
George's  Hill,  is  Waverley  Cottage,  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  grounds  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family. 
We  now  arrive  at  Burwood,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  father  of  the  present  owner 
of  St.  George's  Hill,  and  at  Oatlands,  the  last 
residence  to  be  here  named,  though  scores 
remain  which  might  well  claim  notice.  Oat- 
lands was  originally  a  royal  residence,  being, 
like  Nonsuch  at  Ewell,  one  of  the  several 
houses  built  by  Henry  VIII.  It  was  a  stately 
palace  with  a  noble  park,  and  as  St.  George's 
Hill,  rising  immediately  behind  on  its  west  side, 
was  included  in  the  estate,  it  remained  till  the 
division  of  the  property  one  of  the  few  non- 
residential hills  in  this  part  of  Surrey.  Happily 
for  St.  George's  Hill  it  ceased  to  form  part  of  a 
great  estate,  and  then  it  was  that  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere  planted  the  Pinetum,  and  prepared 
the  place  for  residence. 

The  present  estate  consists  of  1 500  acres,  one 
half  of  which  area  is  in  Fir  plantations,  full 
of  pheasants.  In  climbing  the  hill,  which  is 
frequently  the  scene  of  picnics  of  school  children 


and  numerous  other  gatherings  which  neither 
the  owner  nor  his  pheasants  object  to,  you  pass 
first  through  a  forest  of  Scotch  Fir,  rivalling  those 
of  Strathspey,  and  then  you  reach  the  sheltered 
Pinetum,  where  some  specimens  of  Conifers  were 
planted  at  a  very  early  date  which  flourish  un- 
touched by  wind  or  frost,  though  some  of  them 
are  of  tender  sorts,  such  as  Cryptomeriajaponica 
and  Pinus  insignis.  There  is  a  tree  of  the 
former  kind  67  feet  high,  an  insignis  43  feet 
high  and  rather  more  than  6  feet  girth  at  5  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  a  Taxodium  semper- 
virens  75  feet  high.  There  are  noble 
Araucarias,  and  numerous  Spruces,  from  the 
Hemlock  to  the  Douglas,  and,  in  short,  a 
very  fine  collection  of  exotic  Conifers.  Rhodo- 
dendrons blush  throughout  the  hill,  and  the 
Whortleberry  forms  a  green  carpet  in  many 
places,  which  will  indicate  to  those  who  know 
the  habit  of  this  pretty  little  dwarf  shrub  that 
the  sandy  soil  is  not  compact,  as  at  St.  Martha's 
Hill,  which  does  not  produce  the  Whortleberry, 
but  loose,  or  rubbly,  as  at  Leith  Hill,  Deep- 
dene,  or  the  Hurstwood,  i.e.,  Whortleberry  wood. 
One  of  the  most  curious  trees  on  the  hill, 
which,  for  its  novel  appearance,  one  would  be 
most  anxious  to  possess,  is  that  which  Mr. 
Jacob  Rose,  the  able  gardener  and  bailiff  at 
St.  George's  Hill,  called  a  "Russian  variety  of 
branching  Oak,  all  heart,  and  the  timber  ever- 
lasting." The  Mountain  Ash,  the  Birch,  some 
patches  of  Oak  scrub,  and  many  Hawthorn 
bushes,  are  among  the  native  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  are  met  with  in  all  directions.  Some  of 
the  fine  old  Thorns  are  grieving  their  owner  by 
their  moss-grown  stems,  and  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  decay  that  begin  to  affect  them. 
The  Hawthorn  grows  alike  on  Surrey  sands 
and  Essex  clays,  but  a  rather  poor  sand,  such 
as  the  Conifers  affect,  does  not  please  it  best, 
nor  can  it  anywhere  avoid  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  of  age.  There  is  nothing  else  amiss  with 
any  of  the  Thorns  we  saw. 

The  house  at  St.  George's  Hill  is  a  very  good 
one,  in  the  midst  of  a  capital  garden,  with 
numerous  shrubs  and  a  delightful  lawn.  The 
variety  of  shrubs  is  very  great,  and  an  ob- 
servant visitor  will  at  once  perceive  that  no 
pains  have  been  spared  in  obtaining  the  sorts 
suitable  to  the  soil.  The  Cypresses,  Junipers, 
and  Hollies  are  very  numerous  and  attractive. 
Mr.  Rose  prefers  the  Golden  Queen  Holly  ;  a 
weeping  green  specimen  is  also  worthy  of  being 
placed  in  our  list.  The  Cupressus  argentea  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  measures  8  feet  through.  The 
C.  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis  measures  20  feet 
high  and  14  and  16  feet  through,  and  C.  gracilis 
as  much.  The  rarest  Retinosporas  are  here  ;  the 
Golden  Yews  are  coming  on,  and  in  a  few  years 
will  spread  their  fine  foliage  wide.  The  Thuy- 
opsis  borealis  grows  20  feet  high  and  14  feet 
through.  The  Thuyas  are  good.  T.  gigantea 
and  T.  Lobbi,  T.  Vervaeneana,  T.  pendula,  T. 
Wareana,  and  others  of  the  rarest  species,  also 
attain  here  their  full  proportions,  several  of 
them  reaching  30  feet  in  height.  The  Elms 
and  Acers  are  excellent,  especially  the  varie- 
gated and  weeping  Elm,  and  the  twisted 
Exeter  variety.  Mr.  Rose  praises  the  Cornus 
variegata  for  its  compact  form  and  dense 
foliage.  He  also  pointed  out  his  double  white 
Cherries,  and  the  Ailantus,  or  Tree  of  the  Gods, 
more  than  30  feet  high,  and  to  his  Weeping 
Birches  and  Laburnums,  especially  the  late  sort 
called  pendula.  Other  specimens  in  this  excel- 
lent garden  are  Magnolia  conspicua,  and  several 
other  Magnolias,  several  sorts  of  Mespilus,  and 
many  kinds  of  Thorn.  The  flower  borders  on 
the  lawn  are  not  too  numerous,  and  do  not 
depend  on  the  short  display  of  summer  bedding 
plants.  They  are  all  prettily  edged  with 
Euonymus  alba  variegatus,  9  inches  high  and 
about  the  same  in  thickness.  Many  sorts  of 
Clematis  are  grown  here  in  narrow  beds  20  feet 
long,  and  edged  with  the  Euonymus,  and  they 
are   literally    covered    with    flowers.     Several 


more  columns  might  be  filled  with  the  names  of 
other  shrubs  and  with  other  details.  Let  us 
conclude  by  mentioning  the  good  old  flowers 
known  to  our  predecessors,  of  the  hardy 
herbaceous  kinds,  which  are  held  in  great 
esteem  here,  and  the  curious  edgings  of  the  kit- 
chen garden,  which  are  all  of  Oak  instead  of  Box, 
the  seeds  having  been  sown  thirteen  years  ago. 
They  are  about  9  inches  high  by  6  inches 
through,  and  are  more  open  than  Box,  and  less 
convenient  for  slugs.  Finally,  the  screen 
hedges  are  all  of  Thuya  Lobbi,  8  feet  high  and 
2  feet  through.  H.  E. 


CONSERVATORY  DECORATION. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  this  part  of  a 
gardener's  duties  is  frequently  overdone  during  the 
summer  months  with  a  preponderance  of  flower,  and 
that  not  always  of  the  choicest  kind.  In  order  to 
give  a  change  in  the  arrangement  from  the  plan  fol- 
lowed in  the  winter  months,  our  practice  of  late  years 
has  been  to  make  use  of  more  plants  of  graceful  and 
ornamental  foliage  than  hitherto.  This  gives,  we 
think,  a  coolness  and  refreshing  appearance  to  the 
surroundings  during  the  months  when  there  is  an 
abundance  of  flower  outside  in  borders,  beds,  and 
shrubberies.  Coming  from  the  open  air,  and  the  gay 
colours  abounding  in  the  flower-garden,  into  a  con- 
servatory toned  down  with  foliage,  and  having 
climbers  rambling  at  their  own  sweet  will,  will  give  a 
quiet  to  the  eye,  and  a  pleasing  change  in  the  use  of 
plants  that  give  a  tropical  appearance,  many  of  which 
cannot  be  used  during  the  winter  time  for  these 
purposes. 

We  have  just  completed  a  grouping  in  our  con- 
servatory here  on  a  border  of  about  five  times  the 
length  of  its  width.  For  this  we  used  as  the  most 
prominent  plants,  such  as  the  green-leaved  Dracaenas 
and  Cordylines,  tall  graceful  plants  of  Chamaedorea 
glaucifolia,  and  other  Palms,  such  as  Seaforthia 
elegans,  Areca  rubra,  and  Phcenix  reclinata,  with 
here  and  there  some  tall  plants  of  a  green-leaved 
Grass  (a  species  of  Panicum)  with  elegant  foliage.  As 
an  undergrowth  we  used  Curculigo  recurvata,  the 
Sedges  tCyperus  laxus  and  alternifolius,  with  several 
kinds  of  Ferns  of  the  more  hardy  kinds,  such  as 
Pteris  albo-Iineata,  argyrasa,  serrulata,  and  umbrosa  ; 
Aspleniums  also,  and  Onychium  japonicum  (a  useful 
Fern),  Adiantum  pubescens,  and  other  hardy 
Maidenhairs  as  well,  and  the  ever  useful  Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata. 

Besides  these  many  other  plants  could  be  used  for 
an  arrangement  of  this  kind.  Of  Palms  Euterpe 
edulis  and  the  Kentias,  with  the  even  hardier  sorts  of 
Chamserops,  Corypha,  and  Livistona.  Of  plants 
with  variegated  foliage  selections  can  be  had  from 
such  as  Eurya  japonica,  Eulalia  japonica  variegata, 
Ophiopogon  jaburan,  and  the  many  variegated  forms 
of  Begonias.  The  flowering  section  of  these  latter 
plants  are  also  useful,  both  the  shrubby  and  tuberous- 
rooted  kinds.  A  plant  or  two  of  Eucharis  or  Pan- 
cratium will  look  well,  so  will  the  Vallota  purpurea, 
or  Agapanthus,  dotted  here  and  there  under  the 
foliage  of  the  taller  plants.  In  the  arrangement 
aforementioned  the  only  flowers  we  used  were  some 
good  plants  of  Astilbe  (Spirrea)  japonica,  and  the 
yellow  Paris  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  fruticosum,  Etoile 
d'Or)  ;  though  I  think  a  few  Gloxinias  might  with 
advantage  have  been  used  here  and  there. 

I  ought  to  say  this  grouping  has  been  kept  on  a  flat 
surface,  scarcely  a  plant  being  elevated  off  the  border, 
and  is  also  arranged  to  face  all  ways.  In  this  manner 
the  greater  part  is,  as  it  were,  looked  down  upon. 
Staging  of  any  kind  finds  no  favour  here  for  the  con- 
servatory, neither  ought  it  to  be  used  in  any  such 
house  where  a  natural  effect  is  desired.  It  is  labour 
thrown  away  both  in  painting  and  material  to  have 
such,  and  that  often  of  an  elaborate  kind,  which 
it  seems  a  pity  to  hide  by  the  plants  that  it  is  built  to 
accommodate. 

Where  such  kinds  of  plants  as  I  have  mentioned 
can  be  used  in  the  manner  described,  the  other  houses 
will  be  considerably  relieved  by  the  inmates  receiving 
more  room  to  develope  their  growth,  the  better  to 
withstand  another  winter.  One  caution  is,  however, 
necessary  with  the  more  tender  subjects  used — to 
avoid  applying  cold  water  when  they  require  any. 
Surrounding  circumstances  will,  however,  suggest  the 
best  remedy  for  this  matter.  James  Hudson,  Gun* 
ncrsbury  House,  Acton,  IK 
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MOUNT  EDGECUMBE. 

PROBABLY  ihe  most  charmingly  situated  and  pic- 
turesque country  seat  in  England,  which  Garrick 
truly  described  when  he  said — 

"  This  Mount  all  the  mounts  of  Great  Britain  surpasses, 
Tis  the  haunt  of  the  Muses— this  mount  of  Parnassus." 

It  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe, 
and  is  situated  upon  the  opposite  bank  ol  the  Tamar 
from  Plymouth.      Since  the  Tamar  is  now  the  new 
geographical  boundary  line  which  separates  the  two 
great  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe can  no  longer  be   claimed  by  Devonshire,  but 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  in  Cornwall.     The  Mount  is  the 
extreme  end  of  a  promontory  several  miles  in  length, 
and  three  miles  in  breadth,    from   which   extensive 
views  of  a  peculiarly  romantic  character  are  obtained 
from  all  points  of  the  compass.     The  mansion  is  a 
castellated  Tudor    building,    and    was  built    by    Sit 
Richard  Edgecumbe  in  1550.     In  1762,  however,  the 
original   round   towers   were   taken    down,    and    an 
octagonal  tower  built  at  each  angle.      The  hall  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  is  adorned  with  Doric  columns, 
and  pilasters  of  Devonshire  marble.     The  pictures  are 
chiefly  family  portraits,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  the  principal  of  which  is  one  of  that 
heroic  Earl  of  Sandwich  who  was  blown  up  with  his 
ship  in  the  great  fight  at  Salebay,  May  2S,  1672.   The 
view  given  in  the  illustration  on  p.  17  is  taken  from 
the  east  front,   showing  the  dome  of  the  conservatory 
at  the  south-east  angle,  two  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
Stone  Pine  planted  representatively  at  the  extreme 
angles  of  the  flower  garden,   and  steps,    vases,   and 
statuary   upon  the  terrace    surrounding   the  garden. 
But  we  will  first  of  all  notice  the  attractions  of  the 
park  from  the  point  at  which  it  was  entered  near  to 
the   walled-in   kitchen    and    fruit    gardens.      These 
gardens  are  about  half-a-mile  distant  from  the  house. 
The  park  consists  of  about  700  acres,  and  a  private 
drive  over   ro  miles  in  length  sweeps  round  it  in  the 
most  natural  way  imaginable  by  the  brink  of  the  sea, 
of  which  there  are  some  fascinating   views  through 
Pine-clad  glens  and  glades  of  Ferns,   through  steep 
ravines  or  rocky  chasms,  to  the  still  ocean  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  below.     There  is  the  range  of  the  Dart- 
moor hills  from  Lord  Haldon's  to  Launceston,  nearly 
30  miles  in  length  ;  and  who  has  not  heard   of  the 
weird  charms  of  Dartmoor,  its  romantic  scenery,  its 
legends   and   curiosities,    which   are    so    familiar   to 
tourists,  and  which   are   still    so   interesting   to   the 
peasantry  of  Devonshire.     The   road  to   the   church 
through  the  deer  park  commands  an  almost  incom- 
parable prospect ;  indeed,  what  is  called  the  "  Har- 
bour  View "    is    situated     near    to    here  ;    it    is   a 
kind    of    open    arbour     overlooking     Looe    Point, 
a    prominent    peak    in    the    sea,    lying    due    west ; 
to  the  north  is  Brentor,  the  highest  peak  in  Dartmoor, 
upon   which   the   tower   of    a    church    figures    con- 
spicuously and  of  which  some  curious  legends  are  told 
in   the  neighbourhood.     A   strange    panorama   now 
presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  :  there  is  a  full 
view   of  Devonport   and   the   boundary   line   which 
separates  it  from  Plymouth  ;  of  Saltram,  the  beautiful 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Morley  ;  of  Drake's  Island,  and  a 
peep  of  the  Hamoaze  which  is  formed  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Tamar.     The  Beech  grove  nexts  attracts  the 
eye,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  which  are 
leafless  to  a  height  of  40  feet,  and  have  a  strange 
look  in  the  centre  of  a  park  so  famous  for  its  rich 
leafage.     The  unusual  length  of  naked  stem  is  caused 
by  the  high  elevation  at  which  the  trees  are  planted, 
and   their   exposure,  from  which  there   is   really  no 
protection — a  forest-like  group  in  the  middle  of  the 
most  luxuriant  herbage  !     Looking  toward  the  sea, 
there  is  the  Mewstone  Rock  and  Folly  tower  on  Penlee 
point — two   notable   objects   in   the   neighbourhood. 
Here,  too,  are  the  lovely  Fern  glades,  at  an  elevation  of 
270  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  sloping  down  to 
the  margin  of  the  wood  by  the  brink  of  the  water. 
This  Fern  glade  is  the  favourite  place  of  His  Royal 
Highness   the   Prince   of  Wales   when    shooting   at 
Mount  Edgecumbe,  and  well  may  it  captivate  and 
charm  even  a  Royal  visitor,  for  in  addition  to  the 
sport  of  shooting,  the  views  from  the  situation  are 
delightful  !     The  peeps  through  the  trees — the  coast- 
guard station,  the  villages  of  Kingsand  and  Cawsand, 
overlooking  Cawsand  Bay  ;  the  breakwater  situated  at 
a  distance  of  1850  fathoms  south  of  the  citadel  at 
Plymouth  ;  and  the   lighthouse  at  the  west  end,  of 
white  granite,  55  feet  high,  and  1 14  feet  in  diameter 
at  its  base,  which  was  constructed  in  1S41. 


Here  by  the  brink  of  the  sea  is  the  finest  forest  of 
Pinasters  (Pinus  Pinaster)  in  England,  the  timber  of 
which  is  very  valuable,  and  iheir  quaint  looking  appear- 
ance renders  them  highly  ornamental  as  well.  Some 
of  them  are  indeed  growing  in  a  peculiar  fashion, 
almost  horizontally,  others  ascend  to  a  lofty  height  and 
then  drop  over  the  sea  or  span  the  lovely  drive  which 
follows  the  course  of  the  sea  and  is  beautifully  bor- 
dered with  Hypericum  lucidum.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  quaint-looking  objects,  for  there  are  Cork  trees 
still  more  quaint-looking  and  of  remarkable  size. 
They  fringe  the  sea,  and  this  perhaps  gives  them  a 
weird  charm  which  in  another  situation  they  would  not 
possess.  Now  in  the  distance  may  be  seen  Pickle- 
coombe  Fort,  built  on  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  property 
and  suggested  and  partly  carried  out  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Hundreds  of  little  craft  are  sailing 
about  in  the  bay,  and  the  castellated  tower  of  the  fort 
is  now  and  then  visible  among  the  trees,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Ilex  Oaks,  of  which  there  are  many  ex- 
traordinary specimens.  Something  like  5  miles  of 
zig  zag  paths  radiate  from  this  drive  to  the  sea,  and 
there  is  a  broad  green  drive  or  walk  down  to  the  fort 
which  is  bordered  by  flowering  shrubs.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  fine  samples  of  Azalea  indica  and  Camellias 
which  flower  in  immense  profusion  close  to  the  sea 
and  well  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds:  one  Camellia 
— the  old  double  white— produced  as  many  as  2720 
blooms  last  season. 

After  these  the  charming  Benthamia  fragifera 
brightens  the  scene  with  its  lovely  yellow  flowers  ; 
there  is  an  Ilex  hedge  perhaps  20  feet  or  more  high, 
with  groups  of  Camellias  underneath  or  a 
glowing  bank  of  the  green  Cistus  (Cistus  laxus), 
bearing  flowers  nearly  double  the  size  that 
are  usually  seen  and  much  brighter  in  colour.  It 
is  climate  and  a  well  chosen  situation  that  lead 
to  this  result.  The  spot  is  partially  protected, 
but  there  is  an  open  sweeping  peep  towards  the  sea 
through  which  the  sun's  warm  rays  pass  freely,  and 
which  no  doubt  accounts  in  some  degree  for  the  size 
and  colour  of  the  flowers.  But  the  "  peep  "  answers 
a  double  purpose.  There  is  a  view  to  Boresand  Fort, 
a  casemated  fort  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  to  the 
far-famed  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  Beyond  this  point 
the  woods  are  of  a  different  character,  there  being 
more  of  the  deciduous  element  visible  everywhere,  of 
Larch,  Beech,  &c.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Beech 
wood  there  is  a  pretty  cottage  lately  built  close  to  the 
sea  which  is  very  appropriately  called  "  Beechwood 
Cottage,"  or  it  might  equally  appropriately  have  been 
called  "The  cottage  by  the  sea."  There  is  change 
of  scene  everywhere,  of  different  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
woodland  walks  and  glens,  and  jungles  strangely 
fashioned,  or  abrupt  elevations  covered  with  under- 
wood or  hardy  Ferns  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
Once  more  emerging  from  under  the  shadow  of  the 
woods  there  is  the  beautiful  winter  villa  built  by  the 
late  Earl  on  the  Devonshire  side  of  the  water  in  view, 
where  the  sun  shines  from  the  time  it  rises  till  it  sets. 
But  of  greater  interest  to  the  stranger  is  Plymouth 
Hoe,  which  overlooks  Mill  Bay  and  the  Sound. 

Foremost  among  the  specimen  trees  which  abound 
largely  between  here  and  the  house,  which  is  but  a 
short  distance  off,  are  three  noteworthy  specimens  of 
the  Stone  Pine,  which  were  favourites  of  the  late 
Lady  Mount  Edgecumbe,  large  Scotch  Firs,  green 
belts  of  Conifers,  pyramids  of  the  Turkey  Oak,  and 
Spanish  Chestnuts  in  a  valley  where  the  underwood 
of  flowering  Alder  and  Rhododendrons  is  rich  beyond 
description,  and  a  remarkable  example  of  that  lumin- 
ousness  which  should  more  largely  characterise  the 
woods  and  plantations  surrounding  the  private  grounds 
of  all  extensive  demesnes.  Flowers  in  woods  !  why 
should  there  not  be  plenty  of  them  ? — of  common 
Rhododendrons,  mock  Oranges,  Guelder  Roses,  Fox- 
gloves, seedling  Antirrhinums,  and  many  others. 
We  have  now  reached  the  point  from  which  we  started, 
namely,  the  east  front — 

"  Then  to  the  arbours  walk,  then  to  the  bowers, 
Thence  to  the  walks  again,  thence  to  the  flowers. " 

And  truly  enough  the  bower  and  arbour  walk  are 
upon  a  slope  at  the  east  side  of  the  flower  garden  and 
overlooking  it.  And  the  flowers,  both  rich  and  rare, 
are  charmingly  diversified  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
garden,  which  is  terraced  and  ornamented  with 
marble  statues  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Minerva,  and  many 
others.  Upon  the  south  side  there  are  Box  designs 
in  groups  and  star  beds,  which  are  filled  with  summer 
flowering  plants.  The  wall  creepers  are  Magnolias, 
Tasmines,     Myrtles,     Wistaria    sinensis,    Roses  in 


variety  and  Honeysuckles.  There  are  alsD  fine 
healthy  Orange  trees  in  tubs  dotted  about  in  suitable 
situations,  and  the  borders  are  glowing  with  Chry- 
santhemum fruticosum,  which  is  always  in  flower  at 
Mount  Edgecumbe.  The  main  drive  leads  to  the  north 
front  from  the  Tamar.  The  trees  upon  this  side  are 
principally  Elms,  the  best  views  of  which  are  obtained 
from  the  bower  at  the  east  side  of  the  flower  garden. 

The  Pleasure  Garden  lies  east  of  the  house, 
and  contains  large  collections  of  trees,  flowering 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants.  The  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  are  many  of  them  remarkable  both  for  size 
and  beauty.  One  or  two  of  the  trees  are  indeed 
majestic  in  their  proportions,  the  whole  forming  a 
grove  of  striking  splendour,  and  yet  the  lawns  are  as 
green  as  need  be,  notwithstanding  that  the  trees  are 
studded  about  so  thickly  upon  them.  This  is  indeed 
well  named  a  pleasure  garden,  for  everything  that  can 
conduce  to  man's  comfort  may  here  be  found — not 
only  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  but  also 
bowers  of  Roses  or  shells,  from  which  the  whole 
garden  may  be  viewed  mid  the  fragrance  and  perfume 
of  scented  creepers  and  the  rich  attractions  of  flower- 
ing shrubs.  The  shell  bower  has  been  erected  of 
shells  and  spar  from  the  Cornwall  mines.  At  one 
corner  of  the  garden  there  is  the  large  Cedar — "a 
tree  of  trees  " — having  fifteen  main  limbs  still  left, 
any  of  which  would  be  considered  a  fair  sized  tree 
elsewhere.  The  shubbery  borders  are  cheerful  with 
flowers  of  Deutzia  scabra  laden  with  its  drooping 
white  blossoms  ;  Benthamia  fragifera  with  its  large 
yellow  Anemone-shaped  flowers,  choice  Rhododen- 
drons and  others.  Among  them  the  front  lines  of 
course  are  Day  Lilies,  Geums,  Campanulas,  and  a 
good  assortment  of  herbaceous  plants  generally.  In 
this  garden  also  may  be  seen  an  extraordinary  sample 
of  a  "  fluted  Lime  tree,"  having  a  dense  canopy  of 
foliage,  formed  about  6  or  8  feet  from  the  base  of 
whorls  of  young  growth,  which  gives  the  tree  a 
peculiar,  if  not  grotesque,  appearance.  And  a  speci- 
men of  the  Lucombe  Oak  is  said  to  be  quite  as  large 
as  the  famous  one  in  the  Exeter  nursery,  but  not  as 
handsome  in  shape.  From  here  a  considerable  area 
must  be  traversed  in  order  to  visit  a  series  of  gardens 
in  another  quarter  of  the  grounds,  entitled  respec- 
tively the  Spring  Garden,  the  English  Garden,  the 
French  Garden,  the  Battery  Garden,  and  the  Orangery, 

(  To  be  continued.) 


MAKING     UP     ORCHIDS      FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

I  DO  not  see  that  Mr.  Douglas,  at  p.  S02  of  you* 
last  volume,  has  thrown  the  least  light  on  this  import- 
ant subject.  The  clause  which  he  would  have  inserted 
in  the  schedule  that  "All  Orchids  to  beexhibited  in  the 
pots  or  baskets  in  which  they  were  grown,"  would 
only  be  another  hard  nut  for  the  judges  to  crack,  and 
would  not  in  the  least  hinder  exhibitors  from  massing 
small  plants.  Even  if  Mr.  Douglas  added  a  given 
length  of  time  for  them  to  have  been  in  such  baskets 
or  pots,  there  is  still  nothing  to  debar  an  exhibitor 
from  jumbling  togei*  er  any  amount  of  varieties  imme« 
diately  previous  to  any  given  date.  As  for  excepting 
Cypripediums  and  Masdevallias  from  this  rule,  and 
thus  allowing  them  to  be  made  up  as  at  present,  I 
should  say  that  of  all  plants  these  are  among  the 
easiest  to  grow  into  genuine  exhibition  specimens, 
I  consider  any  man  a  very  poor  cultivator  who,  to 
make  a  specimen,  finds  it  necessary  to  "makeup" 
the  following  Cypripediums  : — C.  Sronei,  C.  Lowii.C. 
caudatum,  C.  Haynaldianum,  C.  Sedeni,  C.  Dominii, 
C.  Isevigatum,  C.  Dayanum,  C.  selligerum,  C.  barba- 
turo,  C.  Parishii,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  C.  niveum  I  have  exhibited  in  a  group  of 
twelve,  after  four  years'  cultivation,  from  an  imported 
plant ;  but  I  have  no  objection  against  any  cultivator 
who  exhibits  a  reasonable  sized  panful  of  C.  niveum, 
C.  cor.color,  or  C.  Fairrieanum  ;  but,  like  Mr.  Ander- 
son,  I  would  limit  the  size  of  pan  or  pot  used.  Such 
Masdevallias  as  M.  Harryana,  M.  Lindeni,  M. 
Veitchii,  M.  Davisii,  and  M.  ignea,  can  be  kept  in 
the  very  best  of  condition  for  several  years  without 
any  cutting  up.  Our  largest  plant  of  M.  Harryana 
came  from  the  Meadowbank  sale  eight  years  ago  in 
a  5*inch  pot ;  it  now  fills  an  18-inch  pot.  with  its 
leaves  and  flowers  perfect  even  to  the  very  centre. 
There  is  a  genuine  specimen  look  about  such  a  plant 
which  the  most  artful  of  "  makers  up"  could  never 
imitate.  The  kind  of  plants  which  I  would  pass  as 
a  judge,  supposing    them    to    be    made  up    within 
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defined  limits  (say  iS-inch  pots  or  pans)  are  Vanda 
teres,  Ionopsis  paniculata,  Comparettia  falcata,  Ca- 
marotis  purpurea,  Promenrea  citrina,  and  P.  stapeli- 
oides,  Cattleya  balbosa,  C.  Acklandias,  C.  marginata, 
Dendrobium  Falconeri,  D.  pukhellum,  D.  japonicum, 
Saccolabium  ampullaceum,  Sophronites  of  sorts, 
Odontoglossum  Cervantesii,  O.  Rossii,  Mesospinidium 
vulcanicum,  Oncidium  bifolium,  Epidendrum  vitel- 
linum,  &c.  The  manner  in  which  plants  of  the  last 
named  Orchid  have  been  crushed  together  of  late 
years  is  grievous  to  think  about,  more  especially  when 
one  could  not  find  a  decent  spike  among  fifty.  The 
stored-up  vigour  in  the  imported  bulbs  has  enabled 
this  plant  to  stand  two  or  three  seasons  of  exhibition 
work,  but  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  grow  on 
a  few  even  of  such  plants.  A  dry-looking  imported 
bit  would  be  worth  a  dozen  of  them.  Exactly  the 
same  might  be  said  of  Oncidium  concolor,  Cattleya 
citrina,  and  Odontoglossum  Roezlii.  Those  who 
"  bed  out "  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  certainly 
deserve  to  be  disqualified,  seeing  that  a  small  healthy 
piece  can  in  four  years  be  grown  into  a  specimen 
large  enough  for  any  purpose.  Nor  is  there  the  least 
excuse  for  massing  such  Cattleyas  as  Mossise,  Men- 
delii,  and  gigas.  With  the  hundreds  of  fine  imported 
specimens  sold  each  year  there  is  not  any  great  diffi- 
culty in  growing  a  Cattleya  fit  for  any  exhibition. 
When  Mr.  Douglas  says  it  is  usual  in  the  South  for 
exhibitors  to  put  six  or  seven  varieties  in  one  pot  I 
presume  he  is  speaking  of  his  own  experience.  As 
an  exhibitor  in  the  South  I  beg  to  state  that  the  few 
pounds  offered  in  prizes  would  never  tempt  me  to 
break  the  smallest  root  of  a  Cattleya.  What  Cattleyas 
and  Laslias  have  been  exhibited  from  here  are  still  in 
the  same  pots.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Douglas  that 
years  ago  there  used  to  be  large  specimens  of  Catt- 
leyas, and  I  also  believe  there  are  a  few  actually  in 
existence  now.  Perhaps  if  there  was  a  single  prize 
or  medal  offered  really  worth  taking  the  trouble  to 
win  some  very  remarkable  Cattleyas  would  spring 
up  from  here  and  there. 

The  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  respecting 
the  exhibiting  of  Orchids  has  been  brought  about 
through  many  causes.  In  the  first  place  it  is  non- 
sense to  compare  the  growing  of  these  fantastic 
fellows  with  such  well-behaved  and  sensible-looking 
plants  as  Ericas,  Pelargoniums,  Palms,  Crotons,  &c. 
A  judge  has  only  to  see  that  there  is  but  one  stem  in 
a  pot,  and  he  knows  that  all  above  must  be  genuine. 
With  Orchids  there  is  no  common  basis  unless  it  be 
its  creeping  stem,  which  is  always  decaying  upwards, 
having  on  either  side  young  plants  that  have  started 
perhaps  years  before.  With  the  old  stem  gone  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  if  these  younger  plants  are  seedlings 
or  offsets  from  one  common  basis.  A  clever,  or  as 
Mr.  Dominy  would  call  him,  a  smart  man,  studies 
Nature  and  makes  up  his  exhibition  plants  accordingly. 
Cause  No.  2.  Incompetent  judges.  These  must  not 
be  confounded  with  dishonest  judges,  which  we  have 
much  reason  to  hope  are  as  rare  as  the  Koh-i-noor  or 
as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  I  consider  men  quite  incapable 
of  judging  Orchids  who  have  never  grown  them  or 
have  never  had  a  collection  of  their  own  to  notice  how 
they  were  grown.  Then  again  there  are  some  judges 
who  tell  you  they  have  not  grown  Orchids  for  some 
years,  perhaps  thirly.  Such  men  look  with  suspicion 
on  any  new  Orchid  unless  it  is  as  floriferous  as  Dendro- 
bium nobile  or  as  showy  as  Sobralia  macrantha.  They 
are  also  strong  advocates  for  evenness  in  size  and 
like  to  see  a  level  dozen ;  this  at  once  drives  exhibitors 
to  make  up  in  width  what  some  of  their  older  speci- 
mens are  in  height.  Thus  to  match  a  Vanda  suavis 
with  ten  or  a  dozen  spikes  it  would  be  necessary,  to 
suit  these  judges,  to  make  up  such  dwarf  growing 
Orchids  as  Burlingtonias  in  a  mass  3  feet  across.  Out 
of  three  judges  appointed  for  Orchids  one  at  least 
should  be  a  grower  of  the  present  day  ;  another 
might  well  be  an  exhibitor  of  the  past  ;  while  the  third 
should  be  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  the  owner  of  a 
representative  collection. 

Cause  No.  3.  Exhibitors  showing  in  big  classes 
when  they  have  scarcely  a  genuine  well  grown  plant 
at  all,  or,  when  they  have  two  or  three  good  plants, 
trying  to  win  a  prize  where  fifteen  are  required. 

Cause  No.  4.  The  cutting  up  of  medium-sized  im- 
ported plants  into  a  number  of  small  bits.  An  excel- 
lent case  in  point  will  be  found  in  a  contemporary  of 
yours.  In  its  last  number  a  Dendrobium  pruner  de- 
scribes how  he  cut  a  really  handsome  specimen  of 
Dendrobium  formosum  into  six  or  seven  small  bits. 
Unfoitunately  he  has  been  preceded  by  far  too  many 
Orchid  dividers.    Daylight  has  already  broken  in  upon 


this  subject,  as  the  nurserymen  no  longer,  except  in 
special  cases,  break  up  sound  imported  masses. 

Cause  No.  5.  The  overdrawn  pictures  of  exhibited 
Orchids  indulged  in  by  reporters  of  this  and  all  other 
garden  periodicals  till  within  the  last  two  years — 
praising  masses  of  Masdevallias,  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  &c.f  that  were  made  up  plants  of  the  worst 
type. 

The  remedies  lie,  in  reality,  in  limiting,  as  Mr. 
Anderson  says,  the  size  of  the  pots  for  made  up 
Orchids,  good  judges,  and  in  making  ourselves  better 
cultivators,  so  that  every  year  we  shall  have  less 
need  to  fall  back  upon  the  making  up  business. 
Briefly,  we  are  all  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
J.  C.  Sfyers. 
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PIN'US  BUNGEANA.* 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  figuring  the 
cone  of  this  species,  the  White-bark  or  Lace-bark 
Pine  of  China.  The  tree  is  of  moderate  height,  with 
long  slender  branches,  glaucous  grey,  the  bark  smooth 
dull  grey,  ultimately  shedding  in  flat  plates,  like  that 
of  the  Birch  or  Plane,  the  exposed  surface  being  very 
pale.     The  young  shoots  are  glaucous  green,  naked 
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at  the  base.  The  leaves  are  in  bundles  or  tufts  of 
three,  with  very  short  deciduous  sheaths  at  the  base  ; 
and  are  from  3  —  3^  inches  long,  pale,  bright 
green,  rigid,  somewhat  three-angled,  owing  to  the  pro- 
minence of  the  midrib  above.  On  cross  section  a 
double  layer  of  hypoderm  cells  is  seen,  with  resin  canals 
beneath  the  surface  (peripheral).  Fortune  describes 
the  adult  tree  as  having  a  naked  unbranched  trunk, 
which  at  a  height  of  4 — 5  feet  sends  up  a  number 
of  vertical  branches,  which  after  reaching  a  certain 
height  branch  out,  forming  a  top  or  head  to  the  tree. 
The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  rigorous  climate  of  northern 
China,  where  the  hardiest  evergreen,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, is  not  able  to  withstand  the  climate.  In 
China  it  is  chiefly  grown  in  cemeteries  or  near  temples. 
The  male  catkins  are  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour. 

The  cones  are  lateral,  2 — 2}  incheslong,  ovate  ovoid 
obtuse,  scales  with  a  flat  4-sided  top  marked  with 
a  transverse  ridge,  from  whose  centre  protrudes  a 
small  hooked  prickle. 

Our  illustration  was  taken  from  a  specimen  growing 
in  Mr.  Kinghorn's  nursery  at  Richmond,  and  now 
about  II  feet  in  height,  and  which,  still  in  the  young 
state,  does  not  show  much  of  the  habit  described  by 
Fortune  in  the  older  trees,  inasmuch  as  it  is  well 
furnished  at  the  base.  The  bark,  however,  begins  to 
flake  off,  fig.  1  showing  the  inner  surface  of  one  such 
flake  dotted  over  with  reservoirs  for  resin.  M,  T.  A/. 

Cattleya  (lahiata  Warscewiczii)  Sanderiana, 
Rchb.  f. 
There    it    is    before   me,    the    grand    flower    of  a 
monumental   plant.      Isatiable,    never   contented   as 

"  Finus  Bungeana,  Zuccarini,  ex  Parlatore  in  DC.  Prod. , 
xvt.  sect.  2  (1868),  p.  398  ;  Murray,  Pines  ami  Firs  a/Japan 
(1863),  p.  18,  c.  ic. ;  Vcitch.  Manual  of  Conifers  (1881).  p.  161  ; 
Masters,  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  xviii,,  506. 


are  Orchidists— many  of  them,  at  least  some,  say, 
grand  as  it  is,  it  may  yet  prove  to  be  only  a  whim- 
sical debut  (!  1),  and  much  larger  ones  may  follow. 
As  to  myself,  I  feel  quite  delighted  at  seeing  this  grand 
thing  as  it  is.  I  expect  the  flower  belongs  to  Mr. 
Brymer's  inflorescence.  It  is  well  known  that  on  the 
15th  ult.,  just  when  Mr.  Stevens  was  polishing  his 
hammer  to  flourish  it  over  those  giant  bulbs,  the 
above-named  gentleman  appeared  asdeuse.x  maehina 
with  a  glorious  raceme  of  the  same  plant.  We  wish 
all  importers  may  enjoy  such  agreeable  incidents. 

Jt  is  well  known  that  Orchids  with  columnar  stems 
are  giants.  There  are  several  ol  the  grand  flowers  in 
a  raceme.  The  expansion  of  them  is  superior  to  any- 
thing seen  up  to  these  days.  Sepals  and  broad  petals 
of  the  finest  and  cleanest  light  purple.  The  piia  de 
resistance,  of  course,  is  the  lip.  Oh,  what  a  lip!  Its 
grand  anterior  blade  is  wavy,  with  numerous  dark 
purple  blotches  on  a  brighter  ground,  giving  one  a 
certain  velvet  impression.  Two  fine  eye-blotches  are 
placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  clear  gamboge  colour 
inside,  whitish  outside.  The  middle  line  of  the  disc 
is  narrow,  brown,  with  white  lines  or  nerves.  Column 
very  strong  and  firm. 

I  may  add,  that  at  my  left  hand  I  have  very 
numerous  flowers,  types  of  Warscewiczii,  from  my  late 
friend  ;  numerous  flowers,  types  of  gigas,  from  poor 
Don  Benita  ;  and  flowers  collected  by  the  recent  col- 
lectors. 

The  plant  is  grand,  and  quite  worthy  to  bear  Mr. 
J.  Sander's  name.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Tulipa  trimulina,  Baker,  n.  sp.* 
Bulb  ovoid,  an  inch  thick,  with  bright  red-brown 
outer  tunics  with  a  point  as  long  as  the  lamina, 
matted  inside  with  adpressed  hairs.  Stem  2  inches 
long  below  the  surface,  under  half  a  foot  long  above 
it,  i-flowered.  Leaves  4 — 6,  crowded  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  linear,  green,  glabrous,  channelled 
down  the  face,  the  outer  3—4  inches  by  J— i  inch 
broad.  Peduncle  glabrous,  2—3  inches  long.  Flower 
very  fragrant.  Perianth  infundibuliform,  pale  prim- 
rose-yellow, I  inch  long  ;  outer  segments  lanceolate, 
^  inch  broad,  tinged  with  bright  red  all  over  the 
back  ;  inner  oblong,  -J  inch  broad  at  the  middle. 
Stamens  half  as  long  as  the  perianth  ;  anthers  bright 
orange-yellow,  oblong,  i  inch  long  ;  filaments  rather 
lighter  in  colour,  flattened,  with  a  dense  tuft  of  hairs 
at  the  base.  Ovary  ampulliform,  narrowed  gradually 
to  the  apex  ;  stigma  minute. 

Allied  to  T.  cretica  and  T.  Lownei.  Differs  from 
T.  australis  by  its  pale  primrose-yellow  flowers  and 
strong  scent. 

The  very  pretty  little  Tulip  which  Mr.  Baker 
describes  above  was  found  by  me  in  the  Aures 
Mountains,  three  hours  west  of  Batna,  in  Eastern 
Algeria,  in  May,  1SS2.  It  grows  on  the  ridges  and 
open  glades  in  the  Cedar  forest,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  6000  feet,  though  not  very  plentiful,  and 
flowers  in  May.  It  is  extremely  sweet-scented.  I 
previously  knew  of  the  existence  of  such  a  plant  from 
a  drawing  and  specimen  collected  by  Mr.  Hammond 
at  Elkantara,  which  is  about  30  miles  farther  in  the 
interior  than  the  place  where  I  found  it,  and  beyond 
the  range  of  Cedars;  but  Mr.  Baker  is  not  sure  of 
the  identity  of  the  two,  as  the  Elkantara  plant  has 
the  inner  and  outer  segments  more  uniform,  longer, 
narrower  and  more  acuminate.  It  seems  quite  dis- 
tinct as  a  wild  plant  from  T.  fragrans,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  may  remain  so  under  cultivation.  It 
was  the  only  good  bulbous  plant  I  found  in  the  lljibel 
Aures,  where  neither  Orchids  nor  Ferns,  and  very 
few  bulbs,  seem  to  exist.  //.  J.  Elwcs. 


Fuchsia  Sunray.— This  is  a  gem  among  Fuchsias. 
It  strikes  you  at  a  distance  as  being  something 
out  of  the  common,  but  it  is  when  you  come  to 
examine  it  minutely  that  its  soft  beauty  enchants  and 
fascinates  the  eye.  I  am  of  course  referring  to  plants 
that  are  up  in  colour.  The  leaves  are  ribbed  down 
the  centre  with  a  line  of  thick  dark  copper-colour,  the 
young  leaves  are  of  a  soft  rosy-pink  changing  to  white, 
and  the  older  ones  have  dashes  of  green  in  them  ;  in  all 
making  a  plant  of  exquisite  beauty  for  the  amateur's 
greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

*_  Tulipa  fritnulina,  Baker,  n.  sp.— Humilis.  glabra,  bulbo 
ovoideo,  turucis  exlenoribus  castaneis  acuminatis  intus  piloiil  ; 
foliis  4—6  confertis  linearibus  :  pedunculo  glabro  unifloro 
a — 3  pollicari;  floribus  suaveolentibus  primulino-luleis;  periantbii 
pollicaris  segmentis  omnibus  acutU,  exterioribus  Jaiiccolatis 
dorso  ubique  rubro-suflusis,  intenoribus  oblongis  ;  st.lminibus 
periantbio  dupto  brcvioribus,  filamentis  basi  dense  pilosis ; 
ovario  ampullxformi,  stigmatibus  minitttt. 
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DR.  BONAVIA'S  HYBRID 
HIPPEASTRUMS. 
In  1S75,  in  the.  Lucknow  Horticultural  Garden,  I 
had  five  or  six  kinds  of  ordinary  Hippeastrums  ;  one 
was  a  deep  carmine,  a  second  an  expanded  scarlet,  a 
third  a  cream  coloured  one  (probably  H.  Solandrx- 
flora)  ;  a  fourth  a  curious  small  but  firm  petallcd 
orange  variety,  with  upright  flowers ;   a  fifth,  a  red 


within  a  fortnight  or  twenty  days.  The  bulbs  were 
given  more  space  every  year,  and  eventually  planted 
out  in  borders  under  the  shade  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  They  grew  wonderfully,  and  about  their 
third  year  many  flowered,  producing  interest- 
ing varieties.  These  were  crossed  again  among 
themselves,  and  with  their  parents,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  crossing  and  sowing  went  on  annu- 
ally ;    after    the    first   time    I    showed     the    native 


Fig.  2,— pinus  bunoeana.    (ski  t.  8,) 


one  with  bands  on  the  middle  of  the  petals,  evidently  a 
descendant  from  Amaryllis  vittata,  and  another  or  two. 
I  had  them  all  in  pots,  in  what  is  called  a  "chick  " 
house — a  house  with  walls  and  tops  of  reeds  to  keep 
out  excessive  heat  and  sunlight,  and  under  which 
Ferns,  Palms,  &c,  are  successfully  grown.  With 
these  materials,  in  April  I  began  to  cross  pro- 
miscuously, to  obtain  as  much  Hippeastrum  seed  as  I 
could.  A  large  number  seeded  well.  The  seeds 
were  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and   they  germinated 


head  gardener  how  to  manage  it.  These  cross- 
ings and  re-crossings  have  now  produced  some 
marvellous  results — both  of  form  and  colour — and 
something  quite  different  from  their  original  ancestors. 
Several  of  the  most  distinct  have  been  lately  named 
and  catalogued.  I  append  the  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  most  distinct  : — 

Lucknow.— Large  funnel-shaped  ;  white  band  on 
each  petal  from  base  to  tip  ;  remaining  surface  of 
petals  feathered,  streaked  and  powdered  with  carmine ; 


outer  petals,  2  inches  broad  ;  petioles  over  3  inches 
long. 

Lucy. — Trumpet-shaped,  of  a  rich  cream  colour, 
with  the  edges  of  all  the  petals  elegantly  crisped,  and 
dotted  and  tinted  with  scarlet.  There  is  a  pale 
cream  band  on  all  the  petals,  and  the  upper  ones  are 
elegantly  feathered  with  deep  crimson. 

Padshah. — Funnel-shaped,  large,  broad-petalled, 
of  a  fiery  scarlet  colour,  white  centre,  upper  petals 
feathered  carmine,  petioles  4  inches  long. 

Bona  Via. — Funnel-shaped,  large,  broad,  and  firm 
petalled,  of  a  carmine-scarlet,  with  a  large  white 
centre,  feathered  green,  the  three  outer  petals  form  a 
fine  triangle,  the  three  inner  beautifully  curved  out- 
wards ;  the  scape  is  nearly  a  yard  long. 

Tara-i-Hind. —  Funnel-shaped,  large,  with  very 
broad  petals,  and  a  very  distinct  white  band  on  each 
petal  from  base  to  tip  ;  the  remaining  surface  of  the 
petals  is  strongly  feathered,  streaked,  and  reticulated 
with  deep  crimson  on  a  pale  carmine  ground  ;  the 
white  bands  form  a  fine  and  prominent  star. 

Ridley. — Funnel-shaped,  large,  and  broad  petalled, 
of  a  white  colour,  boldly  feathered,  streaked,  and 
splashed  with  crimson  ;  the  streaks  are  so  disposed 
as  to  leave  a  white  band  in  the  middle  of  each  petal. 

Palmer. — Funnel-shaped,  rather  narrow  petalled, 
pure  white,  with  very  bold  deep  crimson  feathers 
rising  from  the  base  of  the  petals  to  about  an  inch  of 
the  tip. 

Girdhari. — Funnel-shaped, broad,  and  firm  petalled, 
rose  colour,  with  large  white  centre,  feathered  green  ; 
from  the  white  centre  a  crown  of  dark  rose  rays 
arises,  petals  tipped  and  edged  paler  rose  ;  the  three 
outer  petals  form  a  fine  triangle. 

Cilrina. — Funnel-shaped,  broad  petalled,  white, 
with  a  distinct  lemon-yellow  blush,  upper  petals  with 
a  pair  of  very  faint  red  streaks. 

Formosa. — Loose  petalled,  disposition  of  petals  in 
the  way  of  Amaryllis  formosissima,  flower  rather 
drooping,  of  a  cream  colour,  upper  petals  feathered 
crimson  from  base  to  tip,  petiole  over  3  inches,  very 
distinct. 

Dilkoosha. — Broad  petalled,  fashioned  somewhat 
like  A.  formosissima,  of  a  rich  orange-scarlet,  veined 
deeper  scarlet,  with  short  white  bands,  green  edged 
near  the  centre,  upper  petals  with  crimson  and  white 
feathers. 

These  are  some  of  the  marvellous  forms  and  colour- 
ings which  have  been  produced  from  five  or  six  of  the 
most  ordinary  Hippeastrums,  and  taking  those  now 
in  existence  as  a  basis  for  future  work,  there  is  no 
telling  what  grand  future  is  in  store  for  the  Lucknow 
hybrid  Hippeastrums.  They  are  cultivated  in  the 
open,  and  with  the  most  ordinary  care.  They  have 
taken  to  the  soil  and  climate  very  kindly.  Here  are 
a  few  points  which  have  been  brought  out  during 
these  experiments  : — 

1.  I  have  in  many  cases  tried  them  with  their  own 
pollen,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  repeat  in  the  seed- 
lings the  fine  colouring  of  the  parent,  but  have  failed 
in  every  case.  They  appear  not  to  be  susceptible  of 
fertilisation  with  their  own  pollen.  Some  of  them 
set  seed  with  foreign  pollen  with  great  ease,  others 
do  not. 

2.  It  would  appear  that  these  Hippeastrums  have 
Sprekelia  blood  in  their  composition,  otherwise  the 
form  of  A.  formossissima  in  formosa  and  Dilkoosha  is 
not  easily  accounted  for. 

3.  There  is  often  no  knowing  what  form  and 
colours  may  result  from  the  mixing  of  the  elements  of 
two  plants.  It  is  like  shaking  their  atoms  in  a  kalei- 
doscope— every  shake  produces  a  new  picture. 

Truly,  as  Mr.  Douglas  says  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  April  8,  1882,  the  Amaryllis  has  a  great 
future.  Some  of  the  Lucknow  strains  crossed  with 
the  fine  English  ones  might  produce  marvels  of  beauty, 
I  gave  up  charge  of  the  Lucknow  Horticultural  Gar- 
den in  1S77,  and  the  work  of  hybridisation  is  now 
carried  on  by  my  former  assistants,  Mr.  Ridley,  who 
is  now  superintendent,  and  Girdhari,  the  native  head 
gardener.  This  is  a  Government  garden,  and  is 
supported  by  the  sale  of  produce  and  plants  of  all 
kinds.  I  have  some  of  the  Lucknow  hybrid  Hippe- 
astrums, and  intend  making  further  experiments  with 
them.  £.  Bonavia,  M.D.,  Civil  Surgeon,  Elawah, 
June  3,  1SS2. 


L*LIA  EUSPATHA. — This  very  rare  Orchid  is,  we 
learn,  now  flowering  with  Mr.  J.  Calvert,  3,  Euston 
Villas,  Wood  Green,  N, 
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ALPINE     PLANTS. 

The  Anemone.— The  genus  Anemone  contains  a 
great  variety  of  species,  and  among  them  some  of  the 
earliest  of  spring  flowers.  They  succeed  well  in 
gardens,  so  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
relatively  little  attention  paid  to  them  by  amateurs. 

Anemone  vcrnalis,  L.,  is  one  of  the  first 
flowers  we  meet  with  in  the  Alps  after  the  melling 
of  the  snow  ;  it  makes  its  appearance  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Soldanella,  and  shortly  after  Crocus 
vermis.  It  is  an  essentially  granitic  species,  and  is 
only  exceptionally  found  on  the  limestone  moun- 
tains. Its  foliage  is  downy,  and  less  elegant  than 
that  of  most  species  of  the  genus,  but  its  flower  is  so 
remarkable  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  every 
traveller.  The  sepals  on  the  inner  side  are  white,  with 
blue  veins,  and  on  the  outer  surface  they  are  clothed 
with  close  fine  hairs,  which  reflect  the  solar  rays  and 
produce  a  rainbow  or  prism-like  appearance,  which 
is  specially  remarkable  at  sunrise  or  sunset.  The 
hairs  become  blue,  violet,  red,  changing  their  colour 
like  the  chameleon.  When  the  flower  is  withered 
and  fertilisation  has  been  effected,  the  calyx  persists 
and  continues  to  reflect  the  sun's  rays.  The  older 
the  flower  becomes,  the  more  intense  is  the  colora- 
tion, until  at  length  the  calyx  dries  up  to  give  place 
to  the  carpels,  the  feathery  styles  of  which  require 
room  to  develope  themselves.  The  centre  of  the 
flower  is  occupied  with  a  large  tuft  of  golden-yellow 
stamens.  This  pretty  and  remarkable  species  is 
easily  cultivated,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that 
no  flowers  are  produced.  Often,  also,  the  flower 
arrives  at  the  bud  stage,  but  suddenly  dries  up  before 
expanding.  This  occurs  probably  because  the  air  is 
too  dry  for  this  delicate  flower,  accustomed  in  its 
native  locality  to  flower  in  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  moisture.  I  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce the  plant  to  expand  its  flowers  by  frequent 
watering,  and  by  occasionally  immersing  the  pot  in 
water  from  the  time  the  bud  first  appears  to  the 
period  of  full  expansion.  I  have  succeeded  so  well 
in  this  manner  that  I  recommend  the  plan  to  the 
readers  of  the  Gardeners1  Chronicle,  although  the 
English  climate  should  be  more  favourable  than  ours 
for  the  development  of  this  pretty  flower,  so  that 
possibly  my  recommendations  may  be  deemed  unne- 
cessary. I  succeed  very  well  with  seedlings  when 
the  seed,  is  sown  immediately  'after  having  been 
gathered.  When  I  transplant  any  Anemones  from 
the  Alps,  I  prefer  always  to  do  so  in  autumn  or  im- 
mediately after  the  plant  has  flowered,  but  not  in 
spring.  Anemones  of  all  descriptions  require  to  be 
treated  as  semi-bulbous  plants,  with  which  the  culti- 
vator may  do  what  he  pleases  when  the  plant  is  going 
to  rest ;  on  the  rockwork  an  aspect  exposed  to  the 
sun,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  cause  the  plant  to 
become  burnt.  The  pocket  in  which  it  is  to  grow 
should  be  well  drained  with  pieces  of  coke,  so  that 
the  water,  which  is  to  be  given  freely  when  the  plant 
comes  into  flower,  may  escape  freely.  The  compost 
should  be  made  of  leaf-mould,  peat-soil,  and  granite- 
sand. 

A.  Halleri  is  the  largest,  the  most  beautiful,  and 
the  rarest  of  our  alpine  Anemones.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  and  especially  to  uproot,  by  reason  of  its 
deeply  penetrating  roots.  lis  flower  is  large,  solitary, 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  slender  stem,  completely 
covered  with  hairs.  The  corolla  is  deep  lilac,  with 
a  crowd  of  golden-yellow  stamens  which  fill  up  the 
base  of  the  flower.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  covered 
on  the  outer  side  with  silky  hairs.  The  foliage  is 
finely  divided,  and  covered  with  silvery  hairs,  which 
give  it  a  special  appearance.  This  beautiful  plant  is 
scarcely  met  with  anywhere  but  in  the  high  Alps  of 
the  Valais,  the  Orisons,  and  the  Tyrol.  It  is  also 
found  in  Bohemia.  To  grow  it  successfully  it  must 
have  a  very  deep  pocket,  well  drained,  and  filled  with 
a  light  soil  rich  in  humus.  It  likes  exposure  to  the 
sun,  but  it  must  not  be  placed  full  south.  It  prefers 
an  easterly  or  a  westerly  aspect.  If  the  plants  are 
transplanted  care  must  be  taken  to  select  young  speci- 
mens which  have  strong  roots,  and  to  preserve  all 
the  rootlets.  It  is  a  "social  "  plant,  thriving  best  in 
association  with  others  of  the  same  species.  They 
must  not  be  placed  directly  on  the  rockery  when  they 
are  brought  from  the  mountains,  but  they  should  be 
preserved  during  the  winter  in  pots,  and  not  planted 
out  till  the  following  spring.  I  have  not  yet  tried  to 
grow  it  from  seed,  because  I  have  never  been  able  to 
procure  seed.  It  flowers  in  cultivation  in  April,  but 
in  the  Alps  in  July  and  August, 


A.  Pulsatilla,  L.,  is  found  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  central  Europe,  but  always  in  limestone  dis- 
tricts exposed  to  the  sun.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
nowhere  a  common  plant.  Its  flower  is  of  medium 
size,  deep  lilac,  with  a  centre  of  golden-yellow 
stamens.  Its  finely-cut  foliage  is  of  itself  ornamental 
when  the  flower  has  withered.  It  is  a  very  free 
flowering  species,  which  succeeds  in  the  open  ground 
as  well  as  on  the  rockery.  I  have  seen  beautiful 
edgings  made  of  it.  It  demands  nothing  more  than 
calcareous  soil  and  fair  exposure  to  the  sun.  It 
flowers  in  early  spring.  I  have  had  fine  tufts  of  it  in 
full  flower  in  March. 

A.  montana,  Hoppe,  is  considered  by  some  as  a 
variety  of  the  preceding ;  it  differs  from  it,  however, 
by  well-marked  characters.  The  divisions  of  its 
leaves  are  both  longer  and  broader.  The  flower, 
instead  of  being  erect,  as  in  A.  Pulsatilla,  is  bent 
downwards,  whence  the  name  A.  nutans  applied  to 
it  by  some  botantists,  and  its  sepals,  instead  of 
being  oblong-lanceolate,  are  obtuse  and  rounded. 
The  perianth  is  smaller,  and  of  a  blackish  violet.  Its 
root  also  is  stronger,  longer,  more  tap-shaped,  and  less 
divided  than  in  A.  Pulsatilla.  It  is  difficult  to  trans- 
plant, because  it  is  rare  that  it  can  be  dug  up  without 
injuring  the  root.  Nevertheless,  I  have  often  suc- 
ceeded in  transplanting  it,  and  in  flowering  the  plant. 
I  have  not  yet  tried  to  grow  it  from  seed.  This  plant 
I  have  scarcely  seen  in  Switzerland  anywhere  but  in 
the  dry  hills  of  the  Valais  and  in  the  Orisons.  It 
requires  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  is  cultivated  like 
A.  Pulsatilla. 

A.  pra/ensis,  L.,  a  native  of  central  Germany,  does 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  two  species  above-men- 
tioned. It  is  cultivated  in  the  same  way,  but  its 
flowers  are  smaller. 

A.  patens,  L.,  is  also  a  German  species,  extending 
to  the  far  north.  Its  leaves  are  large  and  fine, 
and  differ  from  those  of  A.  Pulsatilla  J  but  the 
flowers,  although  larger  and  finer,  closely  resemble 
those  of  that  species.  A.  patens  flowers  before  A. 
Pulsatilla,  and  there  was  a  fine  tuft  of  it  bearing 
fourteen  flowers  in  the  Geneva  Botanic  Garden  at 
the  beginning  of  March.  It  is  grown  in  the  same 
manner  as  A.  Pulsatilla,  but  it  does  not  bear  so  hot 
a  sun,  and  it  prefers  exposure  either  to  the  east  or 
to  the  west. 

A.  alpina,  L.,  is  the  most  widely  distributed 
species  in  our  Alps,  and  occurs  also  in  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Europe.  Its  foliage  is  fine  and 
elegant,  very  much  divided,  and  of  a  deep  green. 
The  flower  stem  bears  in  the  centre  a  large  invo- 
lucre of  the  same  form  as  the  leaves  ;  the  flower 
itself  is  of  a  bluish-white  colour.  It  is  met  with  in 
almost  all  the  alpine  pasturages  above  an  elevation 
of  1000  metres.  On  limestone  soils  the  flower  is 
white,  but  on  granitic  or  schistose  soils  the  flowers 
assume  a  yellow  tinge  (see  p.  238,  August  20,  1881)  ; 
nevertheless,  some  authors  have  considered  A.  sul- 
phurea  as  a  distinct  species,  a  view  with  which  I  cannot 
concur.  A.  alpina  is  cultivated  on  the  rockery  in 
rather  shady  positions,  and  in  a  soil  rich  in  humus, 
and  mixed  with  lime.  It  requires  a  deep  and  good 
pocket,  because  its  roots  are  very  large.  A.  sul- 
phurea  requires  schist  or  loamy  soil  (glaisc),  mixed 
with  leaf-mould.  These  two  species  have  flowered 
very  well  this  year,  and  in  our  botanic  garden,  but 
the  flowers  have  been  smaller  than  on  the  Alps.  I 
believe  this  arises  from  the  dry  weather  we  had  this 
spring,  for  in  the  year  before  this  the  flowers  were 
larger.  I  have  grown  A.  alpina  and  A.  sulphurea 
successfully  from  seed.  H.  Corrcvon,  Botanic  Garden, 
Geneva. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CARDIFF  CASTLE. 

Cardiff  Castle,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  is  beautifully  situated  in  very  extensive  grounds, 
through  which  the  rapidly  flowing  Taff  passes  before 
entering  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  A  massive  tower 
and  gateway  forming  the  most  direct  approach  to  the 
Castle  stand  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  High  Street, 
and  suggest  the  days  when  towns  were  formed  by  the 
dwellings  of  retainers,  and  others  seeking  protection, 
clustering  around  each  place  of  strength.  Just  within 
the  gateway  is  Robert's  Tower,  so  called  from  its  being 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  of  captivity  of  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  for  twenty-six  years.  We 
pass  through  a  large  enclosure  bounded  on  the  side 
next  the  river  by  a  lofty  wall,  with  a  corridor 
giving  access  from  the  gateway  to  the  lofty 
tower ;  at  the  nearest  angle  of  the  Castle,  100  yards 
distant.      The    enclosure    is    surrounded    on     the 


sides  beyond  and  opposite  to  the  Castle  by  an 
embankment  40  feet  high,  surmounted  by  embattled 
walls,  which  are  now  covered  wilh  a  varied  collection 
of  climbing  plants.  In  the  midst  of  the  enclosure 
rises  an  artificially  made  mound  75  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of 
architecture.  The  moat  surrounding  the  base  has 
only  been  cleared  out  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
again  filled  with  water,  wherein  may  be  seen 
quantities  of  trout  of  large  size  swimming  under  the 
shade  of  the  large  Hawthorn  trees  wilh  which  the 
steep  slope  of  the  mound  is  covered.  The  outer  slope 
of  this  moat  is  planted  with  fine  varieties  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  hardy  Azaleas,  which  are  now  in  full 
beauty,  over  a  carpet  of  Violas  of  various  hues.  This 
planting  has  the  effect  of  relieving  a  scene  that  would 
be  almost  sombre,  from  its  surroundings  of  masonry 
and  embankments  covered  with  lofty  timber  trees,  of 
which  the  evergreen  Oaks  are  most  conspicuous  by 
their  great  height  and  girth. 

The  Castle  is  still  undergoing  restorations,  which 
were  commenced  a  few  years  before  the  present  owner 
became  of  age.  The  internal  decorations  are  of 
mediaeval  character,  and  are  of  the  most  magnificent 
description — an  almost  fabulous  sum  having  been 
spent  upon  the  embellishment  of  the  tower  alone.  A 
grand  panorama  is  here  visible  of  the  surrounding 
district,  comprehending  the  well-wooded  valley  of  the 
Taff,  and  the  cathedral  of  Llandaff  on  its  banks  ;  and 
on  the  side  of  a  wooded  height  overlooking  its  waters 
are  seen  the  towers  of  Castle  Coch,  another  mansion, 
5  miles  distant,  belonging  to  the  same  owner  as 
Cardiff.  Northward  rise  hill  upon  hill  far  into  the 
interior  of  Wales,  while  turning  southward,  the  view 
takes  in  the  town  of  Cardiff  with  its  suburbs  of 
Canton,  Roath,  Grangetown,  &c.  ;  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn,  and  the  English  shore  beyond  ;  and  in  the 
middle  distance  rises  the  sea  of  masts  from  the  crowded 
shipping  of  all  nations  in  the  docks  of  the  ports  of 
Cardiff  and  Penarth.  Leaving  the  Castle  front,  we 
pass  by  a  gateway  beneath  the  embankment  and  over 
the  outer  moat  into  the  ornamental  grounds,  which 
are  of  great  extent,  and  in  the  most  scrupulous  order. 
Turning  to  the  left,  a  wide  drive  leads  to  a  covered 
bridge  over  the  moat,  forming  another  entrance  to 
the  Castle  ;  this  drive  has  wide  grass  margins,  and 
is  flanked  by  extensive  herbaceous  borders  which  are 
now  gay,  especially  with  a  fine  collection  of  Delphi- 
niums in  full  bloom,  mingled  amongst  the  shrubs  at 
the  back  of  the  borders. 

Crossing  by  the  covered  bridge  we  arrive  again  at 
the  foot  of  the  Castle  walls,  festooned  with  Jasmine, 
Wistaria,  Ampelopsis,  &c,  and  wilh  a  series  of 
beds  on  grass  filled  with  summer  bedding  plants 
along  the  base.  Beyond  the  Castle  we  reach  a  lofty 
corridor  wall  100  yards  long,  which  is  covered  for 
30  feet  of  its  height  with  Vines,  that  annually  yield 
large  quantities  of  Grapes  for  wine  making ;  the 
sorts  grown  are  Royal  Muscadine  and  Miller's 
Burgundy.  At  the  foot  of  this  wall  is  arranged  a 
geometrical  flower  garden,  with  massive  dressed  stone 
bordering.  Leaving  the  Castle  by  the  drive  leading 
through  the  grounds  to  the  castellated  entrance  on 
the  Cowbridge  Road,  we  pass  through  a  fine  expanse 
of  lawn  recently  levelled  and  relaid  by  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  and  on  which  are  many  effective 
pieces  of  planting,  and  beds  of  Rhododendrons, 
Paeonies,  &c.  This  part  of  the  grounds  borders  upon 
the  river  Taff  for  some  distance,  and  on  the  further 
side  is  situated  the  Sophia  Gardens  of  II  acres  in 
extent,  which  the  Marquis  of  Bute  generously  keeps 
up,  and  allows  the  public  the  free  use  of;  as  also 
of  the  adjoining  26  acres  bordering  the  river 
on  that  side,  which  arc  tastefully  laid  out  with 
shrubberies,  drives,  and  substantial  lodge  entrances, 
and  devoted  to  the  sports  and  popular  meetings  of 
the  people.  Leaving  this  portion  of  the  pleasure 
grounds,  and  passing  to  the  kitchen  garden  by  the 
large  and  pleasantly  situated  gardener's  house,  we 
again  encounter  extensive  herbaceous  borders  backed 
by  lofty  timber,  and  enter  through  mounds  of  roots 
and  rockwork,  so  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
choice  hardy  Ferns  as  almost  to  rival  the  dense 
growth  of  our  native  bracken.  The  fruit-houses  are 
situated  here,  and  entering  the  first  range,  70  feet 
long,  entirely  devoted  to  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
and  divided  into  two  compartments,  we  find  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit  colouring  well,  and  the  Vines  perfectly 
clean  and  healthy  ;  the  back  wall  being  covered  with 
Lemons.  The  next  portion  is  the  early  house,  from 
which  about  half  of  the  crop  is  cut ;  the  bunches  are 
of  medium  size,  finely  coloured,  and  the  berries  of 
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good  size.     Camellias  cover  the  back  wall  in   this 
compartment. 

Passing  the  fruit-room,  which  is  under  the  Ivy-clad 
ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Grey  Friars,  we  enter  the  green- 
house, from  which  the  fine  specimen  Azaleas,  which 
have  completed  their  bloom,  are  not  yet  removed  ; 
this  house  is  gay  with  Petunias,  Pelargoniums,  StC, 
and  is  unfortunately  crowded  with  Tree  Ferns  that  have 
grown  too  big  for  their  quarters — lofty  house  though 
it  is.  A  fine  Peach-house,  also  a  lean-to  against  this 
wall,  is  next  reached  ;  its  dimensions  are  60  feet  by 
15,  with  a  back  wall  16  feet  high  giving  a  fine  length 
of  rafter,  and  is  completely  filled  by  four  trees  which 
have  been  planted  six  years,  and  being  grown  on 
the  quick  extension  system  covered  the  available 
space  in  three  years,  we  are  informed.  The  varieties 
are  Barrington,  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  and  Belle- 
garde  ;  and  no  finer  examples  of  high  cultivation 
could  possibly  be  exhibited  than  they,  every  leaf 
being  of  immense  size  and  of  intensely  dark 
green  colour,  reminding  one  of  the  leaves  of  Nerium 
splendens  ;  and  not  a  vacant  space  is  to  be  seen. 
nor  the  slightest  appearance  of  crowding  in  any  part ; 
while  the  fruits — which  are,  after  all,  the  test  point 
— are  placed  with  the  greatest  regularity  throughout 
the  house,  and  consist  exclusively  of  very  large 
examples,  which  must  have  pleased  the  eye  of  many 
of  the  visitors  to  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society's  show  who  happened  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  house.  The  back  wall  of  this  house 
is  also  utilised  for  furnishing  cut  blooms  of  Camellias. 
A  span  range  with  lofty  lanthorn-topped  roof  is 
devoted  to  Vines,  60  feet  by  25,  and  divided  into 
two  compartments.  The  first  part,  planted  three 
years  ago  with  Foster's  Seedling  on  the  right  hand 
side  and  Black  Hamburgh  on  the  left,  is  carrying 
a  fine  crop  of  fruit ;  a  second  cane  is  taken  up  from 
each  Vine  to  replace  the  supernumeraries  cut  away 
last  season  after  fruiting.  Each  Vine  carries  eight 
to  ten  bunches  of  from  three  to  four  pounds  in 
weight  on  the  Foster's  Seedling  side,  while  the 
Black  Hamburgh  carry  twelve  bunches  of  fine  size 
just  commencing  their  second  swelling.  The  next 
house  is  planted  entirely  with  Black  Alicante,  with 
the  exception  of  one  cane  of  Alnwick  Seedling.  This 
house  has  been  four  years  planted  ;  the  canes  planted 
inside  were  cut  away  last  season,  and  a  second  cane 
is  here  also  being  run  up  from  the  permanent  Vines 
to  take  their  places.  Every  second  cane  is  thus  in 
full  crop,  carrying  large  bunches  which  promise  to 
swell  off  well.  The  only  other  occupants  of  this 
ringe  are  Tomatos  in  pots,  the  sort  grown  being 
principally  Glamorgan,  which  Mr.  Pettigrew  con- 
siders much  superior  to  any  other  he  has  tried. 

Entering  a  similar  span-roofed  range  we  find  the 
first  division  is  a  plant  stove  containing  a  general 
collection  of  healthy  stuff,  especially  noticeable  being 
six  immense  plants  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  apparently 
over  5  feet  in  diameter.  One  of  the  side  beds  is  at 
present  used  for  Melons,  of  which  a  fine  show  is 
rapidly  swelling  off.  The  centre  bed  of  the  adjoining 
house  is  used  for  Pines,  and  the  side  beds  for  Melons 
and  Cucumbers  respectively.  The  Melons  in  this 
house  are  all  Eastnor  Castle,  and  are  quite  a  sight, 
each  plant  carrying  eight  fruits  of  large  size,  many  of 
them  reaching  five  and  even  six  pounds  in  weight.  We 
understand  they  are  treated  to  liberal  supplies  of 
water  throughout  their  entire  growth,  and  that  the 
crop  is  continuous  under  the  system  adopted.  The 
Cucumber  grown  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  is 
Pettigrew's  Cardiff  Castle,  and  he  may  well  be  proud 
of  such  a  crop  of  shapely  fruits,  of  that  average  size 
that  is  most  serviceable  for  supply,  and  cannot  fail  to 
gain  recognition  on  any  exhibition  table  where  quality 
rather  than  bulk  is  preferred.  Ranges  of  pits  filled 
with  Pines  run  parallel  with  the  ends  of  the  span- 
roofed  houses  just  described,  and  are  filled  with  most 
promising  batches  of  plants  in  the  most  robust  vigour. 
About  a  hundred  fruits  are  well  advanced,  and 
promise  to  swell  off  finely ;  the  successions  for 
autumn  and  winter  are  equally  promising,  as  is  also 
the  large  batch  of  small  successional  suckers,  in 
another  run  of  pits.  Queens  and  Smooth  Cayennes 
are  the  sorts  principally  depended  upon. 

Entering  other  pits  used  for  forwarding  stove  stuff 
for  table  and  general  furnishing,  which  is  all  in  the 
most  excellent  condition,  we  again  find  more  suc- 
cessional Pines  in  the  back  beds — indeed  fruits  are 
grown  more  largely  than  plants,  as  the  family  is 
rarely  resident  at  the  Castle,  and  Pines  especially  are 
largely  grown  to  meet  the  constant  demand  for  high- 
class  fruit  for  sending  off.     In  a  propagating  depart. 


ment  young  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are  being 
worked  up  to  supply  the  place  of  those  constantly 
injured  through  being  used  for  chapel  and  other 
decorations  that  have  to  be  carried  out  irrespectively 
of  the  absence  of  the  family.  Passing  more  ranges 
of  pits  occupied  wiih  Ericas,  Petunias,  Pelargoniums, 
tuberous  Begonias,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c,  all  in 
excellent  order,  we  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  kitchen 
garden  department,  and  the  fruit  trees  upon  the  en- 
closing walls.  This  garden  is  3  acres  in  extent,  and 
has  good  walls  furnished  with  vigorous  young  trees 
planted  about  six  years  ago  by  the  present  gardener. 
Pyramidal  Pear,  Apple,  and  Plum  trees  are  noticeable 
by  their  regularity  in  form  along  the  borders  by  the 
sides  of  all  the  walks.  Effective  flower  borders  are 
also  in  this  garden,  and  especially  noteworthy  is  a 
long  border  of  varieties  of  Violas  in  full  bloom. 

The  quarters  of  vegetables  are  all  in  the  best  state 
of  cultivation,  and  everything  in  the  cleanest  and 
most  orderly  condition.  Mushrooms  are  largely 
grown,  and  very  fine  crops  are  at  present  being  cut 
from  beds  in  the  house  devoted  to  their  cultivation, 
while  later  crops  will  be  had  from  beds  coming 
on  out-of-doors.  Crossing  a  spacious  level  lawn  of 
about  5  acres,  surrounded  by  shrubberies  and  herba- 
ceous borders  in  which  are  many  fine  old  plants, 
relieved  by  Palms,  variegated  Phormiums,  and  other 
sub-tropical  plants  turned  out  for  the  summer,  sets  of 
beds  are  observed  filled  on  one  part  of  the  lawn  with 
ordinary  bedding  plants,  in  another  with  some  of  the 
more  effective  herbaceous  plants  in  masses  of  a  bed 
of  a  sort,  and  again  in  another  case  the  whole  of  the 
beds  are  filled  with  hybrid  perpetual  Roses.  Beyond 
this  is  the  Cathays  Park,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  for  their  show, 
which  has  proved  such  a  success,  to  which  this  fine 
site  has  contributed  not  a  little.  We  thread  our  way 
across  it  through  the  extensive  arrangement  of  stands 
and  sheds  to  the  upper  garden,  which  is  also  used  for 
the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  garden, 
standing  in  an  angle  of  the  park,  is  enclosed  by  walls 
on  the  two  outer  sides,  and  by  high  ornamental  iron 
railings  on  the  sides  towards  the  park  ;  it  is  4  acres 
in  extent,  and  has  also  a  walled  slip  behind,  of  I 
acre  more.  The  walls  are  here  equally  well  furnished 
with  vigorous  young  trees,  and  the  borders  with  large 
and  shapely  pyramidal  fruit  trees.  Large  breaks  are 
planted  with  the  various  general  kitchen  garden  crops, 
all  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  ;  and  especially 
noticeable  is  a  large  breadth  of  Strawberries,  carrying 
an  extraordinary  crop  of  quickly  swelling  fruits.  Two 
long  and  wide  borders,  quite  across  the  garden,  are 
fitted  with  dwarf  Roses,  principally  hybrid  perpetuals 
of  all  the  leading  sorts.  To  conclude  our  hasty  note, 
we  may  say  that  neatness  and  order  are  evinced  in 
every  department  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
and  reflect  great  credit  upon  him  for  his  management 
and  ability.  K.  C. 


THE   NATURAL   HISTORY    OF 
MADAGASCAR* 

Hitherto,  from  various  causes,  more  has  been 
known  of  the  animals  of  Madagascar  than  of  the 
plants,  and  zoologists  have  been  able  to  describe  the 
character,  composition,  and  relationship  of  the  fauna, 
whereas  we  have  been  comparatively  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  flora.  The  existence  in  gardens  of 
such  Madagascar  plants  as  Ouvirandra  fenestralis, 
Angracum  sesquipedale,  and  Ravenala  madagas- 
cariensis  has  long  excited  the  curiosity  of  botanists 
and  gardeners,  and  many  collectors  have  visited  the 
country,  with  what  result  is  the  object  of  the  present 
sketch  to  show.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  useful 
to  give  some  particulars  of  the 

Area  and  Physical  Geography.— The  island 
of  Madagascar  is  exceeded  in  size  by  only  two  other 
islands,  namely,  Australia  and  Borneo.  It  is  about 
1000  miles  long,  with  an  extreme  width  of  360,  and 
an  average  width  of  more  than  260  miles,  which  give 
an  area  of  250,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  four  times 
that  of  England  and  Wales.  It  is  separated  from  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  by  a  channel  nearly  250  miles 
broad,  and  is  situated  almost  entirely  within  the  south 
tropical  zone.  A  lofty  granitic  plateau,  from  80  to 
160  miles  wide,  and  from  3000  to  5000  feet  high, 
occupies  its  central  portion,  on  which  rise  peaks  and 
domes  of   basalt  and  granite  to  a  height  of  nearly 

*  Chiefly  compiled  from  an  essay  on  this  subject,  by  J.  G. 
Baker. 


9000  feet  ;  and  there  are  also  numerous  extinct  vol- 
canic cones  and  craters.  This  mountain  mass  runs 
north  and  south,  sloping  steeply  to  the  east,  on  which 
side  are  many  of  the  numerous  rivers,  all  of  which 
flow  through  short,  deeply  cut  gorges,  making  their 
way  to  the  plain  by  a  succession  of  wooded  cataracts. 
The  falls  of  the  Matinana,  for  instance,  leap  at  a 
single  bound  a  depth  of  500  or  600  feet.  A  good 
deal  of  this  central  elevated  portion  is  bare  and  some- 
what dreary-looking  country,  consisting  of  rolling 
moor-like  hills,  covered  principally  with  long  grass, 
which  gets  very  dry  and  brown  by  the  end  of  the 
summer.  The  soil  generally  is  a  red  clay  ;  and  the 
highest  level  anywhere  reached  by  the  forest  is 
6000  feet.  In  the  Betsilo  country  there  is  some  fine 
mountain  scenery,  and  in  the  centre  the  Ankaratra 
Mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  9000  feet  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  capital,  which  itself  is  situated  at  a 
height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There 
are  tracks  of  rich  black  alluvial  soil  in  some  of  the 
valleys,  where  Rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
is  cultivated.  A  belt  of  primeval  forest  runs  all 
round  the  island,  descending  to  the  sea-shore  in  the 
north-east,  opposite  the  French  island  of  St.  Marie. 
It  is  substantially  continuous  for  a  length  of  upwards 
of  2000  miles,  and  the  trees  which  compose  it  are 
imperfectly  known.  There  is  a  vast  extent  of  unin- 
habited country  in  the  plain?,  where  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  there  are  wide  tracts  of  land  between  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  different  tribes  in  the  hill  country, 
as,  for  instance,  what  is  called  "No-man's  Land," 
between  Imerina  and  Betsileo,  which  are  only 
peopled  very  thinly,  or  not  at  all.  As  scarcely  any 
of  it  is  desert,  or  rainless,  it  could  doubtless  support  a 
large  population,  and  there  is  probably  nowhere  else 
in  the  tropical  zone  such  a  wide  extent  of  country  so 
little  interfered  with,  or  where  man  has  done  less  to 
modify  the  natural  distribution  of  the  plants  and 
animals. 

Climate. — Madagascar  falls  within  the  zone  o 
regular  periodical  rains  and  winds ;  but  there  is  no 
record  of  observations  sufficient  to  give  any  precise 
idea  of  the  climatal  conditions  of  different  parts  of 
Madagascar,  though  enough  is  known  to  afford  a 
general  idea.  In  July,  1862,  Dr.  Meller  made  a  trip 
from  Tamatave,  on  the  east  coast,  to  Antananarivo,  the 
capital,  when  the  maximum  shade  temperature  noted 
was  88°  and  the  minimum  49°.  The  wet  and  warmer 
season  lasts  from  November  to  April,  when  the  mon- 
soon wind  blows  from  the  north-west.  At  this  time 
there  is  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  sometimes  con- 
tinues incessantly  for  several  days.  The  vegetation 
of  the  forests,  the  abundant  epiphytes,  the  tree- 
mosses,  the  filmy  Ferns,  and  the  tendency  in  Ferns 
to  viviparousness,  furnish  evidence  of  a  humid  cli- 
mate. Dr.  Parker,  a  resident  in  Madagascar,  who 
has  sent  considerable  collections  of  dried  plants  to 
Kew  from  the  interior,  writes  to  the  effect  that  the 
flowering  season  of  most  plants  in  Madagascar, 
whether  in  the  forest  or  out  of  it,  is  during  the  rainy 
season ;  but  a  very  large  majority  do  not  commence 
till  towards  the  end  of  December,  whilst  most  of  the 
grasses  and  sedges  do  not  flower  before  the  approach 
of  the  dry  season. 

Vegetation. — Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
Aubert  du  Petit-Thouars  visited  Madagascar  and  col- 
lected some  600  species  of  plants,  whereof  he  regarded 
500  as  new  ;  but  he  published  only  a  portion  of  them. 
At  a  more  recent  period,  Bojer  and  other  Frenchmen 
made  considerable  collections,  most  of  which  have 
been  lying  unexamined  in  the  herbaria  at  Paris, 
Subsequently  the  Englishmen,  Telfair  and  Dr.  Lyell, 
sent  a  few  dried  specimens  to  the  late  Sir  William 
Hooker.  Then  followed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  who, 
we  believe,  was  the  first  to  introduce  living  plants  of 
Ouvirandra  fenestralis  and  Angrscum  sesquipedale  J 
but  he  studied  the  people  more  than  the  plants. 
Within  the  last  few  years  several  travellers  and  Euro- 
pean residents  in  Madagascar  have  made  considerable 
collections  of  dried  plants,  chiefly,  however,  in  the 
elevated  region  of  the  interior  ;  and  at  the  present 
time  English,  French,  and  German  botanists  are 
engaged  on  the  materials  accumulated.  Hitherto  Dr. 
Baillon,  who  has  in  view  a  Flora  Madagascariensis, 
has  from  time  to  time  published  the  novelties  he  has 
unearthed  in  the  early  collections  at  Paris,  amongst 
them  a  species  of  Adansonia.  In  this  country  Mr. 
Baker  has  published,  and  is  publishing,  a  series  of 
new  plants  from  the  collections  made  by  Dr.  Parker, 
the  Rev,  Mr.  Earon,  Mr.  Kitching,  Mrs,  Pool,  and 
Miss  Gilpin,    And  under  the  title  of  Rtliquia  Xuttii, 
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bir^iaiuv  various  German  botanists  have  united  with 
Dr.  Euchenau  in  making  known  the  novelties  col- 
lected by  the  unfortunate   Dr.  C.    Rutenberg,    who 
was  murdered  by  his  native  attendants  in  1S7S.     Dr. 
Ascherson  and  others  have  likewise  described  some 
of  the  plants  collected  by  the  late  J.  M.  llildebrandt. 
Rutenberg's  is  a  comparatively  small  collection,  yet 
it    contains    some    interesting   new    plants,    notably 
Orchids,  and  a  curious  new  genus  of  mosses,  named 
Rutenbergia,  by  Geheeb  and  Hampe.    The  collection 
contained  twenty  Orchids,  more  than  half  of  which 
have   been    described   as  new.     Amongst   the   most 
remarkable  is  a  species  of  Cynorchis,  C.  calanthoides, 
said  to  be  epiphytal  on  a  Pandanus,  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful red-flowered  species.     Phaius  pulchellus  is  also 
described  as  an  ornamental  Orchid,  having  beautiful 
purple-red  flowers  in  slender  spikes  about  2  feet  long. 
Turning  again  to  Mr.  Baker,  he,  in  describing  the 
general  character  of  the  flora,  estimates  that  we  have 
now  definite  knowledge  of  at  least  2000  species  of 
flowering  plants  growing  wild  in  Madagascar  ;  and 
considering  how  many  novelties  each  new  parcel  from 
an  unexplored  district  contains,  and  what  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  named  and  described  species  gathered 
by  the  French  collectors  we  do  not  possess  in  Eng- 
land, and  how  rich  the  Fern  flora  of  the  island,  which 
has  "been  much  better  explored   than  the   flowering 
plants,      he     thinks     the     number     of     the     latter 
inhabiting    the   island    may   be   between   4000   and 
5000. 

Though  so  much  remains  unknown,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  from  what  is  known  that  Madagascar  is  not 
the  centre  of  a  peculiar  flora  in  the  same  sense  that  it 
is  of  a  peculiar  fauna.  The  endemic  element  in  the 
vegetation  is  not  more  conspicuous  perhaps  than  it  is 
in  the  floras  of  other  tropical  regions  of  the  old 
world  ;  and  it  consists  of  genera  and  species  rather 
than  natural  orders.  Further,  although  less  is  known 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  tropical  belt  than  of  the 
central  plateau,  representatives  of  almost  every 
characteristic  tropical  order  of  plants  have  been  dis- 
covered. Broadly  speaking,  such  families  as  are  rare 
or  not  known  to  be  represented  in  Madagascar  are 
likewise  rare  or  unrepresented  in  Tropical  Africa. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  few  Asiatic  types  reach  Mada- 
gascar that  do  not  reach  the  African  continent ; 
of  these  Nepenthes  is  a  noteworthy  example. 
There  is,  however,  one  small  order,  the  Chlre- 
nacere,*  which  appears  to  be  restricted  to  the 
island.  Including  one  undescribed  genus  it  consists 
of  six  known  genera  and  about  ten  species.  This 
order  is  placed  between  the  Dipterocarpes  and  the 
Malvacex,  and  the  species  are  handsome  erect  or 
climbing  shrubs  or  small  trees.  Rhodolcena  altivola 
is  a  lofty  climber  bearing  clusters  of  large  purple 
flowers  ;  and  Sarcolasna  is  an  elegant  tree  with  showy 
flowers  :  little,  however,  is  known  of  either  of  them. 

W.  B.  Hevuley. 

(  To  he  continued.} 


GALL   MITES. 


The  two  illustrations  we  here  give  are  repre- 
sentations of  forms  of  galls  familiar  to  most  dwellers 
in  the  country,  though  the  cause  of  their  production 
is  not  generally  known.  Fig.  4,  p.  13,  shows  a  number 
of  nail-like  projections  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf 
of  the  Lime,  at  first  green,  but  subsequently  becoming 
deep  red  in  colour.  When  cut  open  nothing  is 
usually  visible  but  a  felted  tangle  of  fine  hairs,  or  the 
remains  of  such,  so  that  many  good  observers  have 
searched  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  insect.  If,  however, 
the  galls  are  examined  when  still  green  they  may 
sometimes  be  found  to  contain  swarms  of  extremely 
minute  mites  (Phytoptus  tilize).  We  say  sometimes, 
because  we  ourselves  have  never  been  able  to  detect 
the  insect,  nor  was  our  late  friend  Andrew  Murray 
more  successful,  the  description  which  he  gives  in  his 
Economic  Entomology,  p.  340,  being  taken  from 
Dujardin. 

It  is  difficult  to  estima'e  the  amount  of  damage 


Mr.  Baker  States  in  His  essay  that  two  genera  and  two 
species  of  this  older  have  been  discovered  in  the  adjacent 
regionS.of  Tropical  Africa  ;  but  this  statement  was  founded  on 
what,  there  is  little  doubt,  is  a  clerical  error  in  Kew  Herbarium,  as 
Mr.  Hiker  himself  now  believes.  The  specimens  in  question  wcie 
cjllocted  by  John  Forbes,  who  was  attached  to  the  cxpedi- 
tijn  commanded  by  Captain  W.  Owen,  in  the  capacity  of  col- 
lector for  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  :  and  on  the 
paper  —  not  on  separate  labels — i?<  written,  "  Mozambique, 
Forbes."  It  appears  that  the  expedition  touched  at  the  Cape, 
at  Delagoa  Bay,  and  then  on  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar,  in 
the  Mczambique  Channel,  where  doubtless  he  collected  the 
two  Chlainaea.-,  as  they  are  exactly  like  the  other  specimens 
from  Madagascar.  Moreover,  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  has 
since  been  visited  by  numerous  travellers,  not  one  of  whom  has 
collected  specimens  of  any  member  of  the  oider, 


done  by  these  creatures.  Looking  to  the  great 
abundance  of  the  galls  they  make,  and  the  little 
apparent  check  they  give  to  the  tree,  we  imagine  they 
are  not  very  formidable  enemies.  The  case  is  different 
when  the  mites  attack  or  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  buds,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  the  Yew  and  of  the 
Currant,  and  destroy  the  young  nascent  leaves  ;  or  in 
the  Birch,  where,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Miss  E. 
Ormerod,  the  peculiar  bird's-nest-Hke  growths  are 
due  to  gall  mites. 

The  other  illustration  (fig.  3)  shows  similar  pro- 
ductions on  the  leaves  of  the  Maple,  the  surface  of  the 
leaf  being  here  covered  with  small  crimson  pimples. 
Here  again  we  must  own  we  have  never  detected  the 
mites  ;  but  that  is  doubtless  because  we  did  not  look 
at  the  right  time,  or  with  sufficient  perseverance. 
Other  people  have  seen  the  mite,  and  named  it  Phy- 
toptus myriadeum. 


I'topta'    floMira. 


The    Hollyhock.  —  Those    who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  clean  stock  of  plants  ought  to  be 


them  should  be  too  tight.  It  is  still  a  good  lime  to 
sow  seeds  of  the  Hollyhock,  if  they  can  be  obtained. 
They  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground,  on  a  piece  of 
fine  prepared  soil  ;  the  plants  to  be  pricked  out  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready,  to  be  ultimately  planted  in 
rows,  allowing  2  feet  6  inches — or,  what  is  better, 
3  feet  apart — between  the  plants  and  rows;  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  Hollyhock  is  one  of  the 
grossest  feeders,  and  delights  in  deep,  rich,  friable 
soil.  J.  Douglas,  Lox ford  Hall. 

Gloxinias  at  Chelsea. — A  very  fine  and  ex- 
tensive collection  of  these,  composed  of  named  and 
seedling  varieties,  is  now  in  flower  at  Messrs.  James 
Veilch  &  Sons'  nurseries,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 
The  seedlings  of  the  present  year  are  both  numerous 
and  fine,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  is  grave  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  a  group  for  naming.  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  are  aiming  at  a  new  type,  that  is, 
flowers  with  short  tubes  bearing  wider  blossoms, 
and  this  they  have  to  some  extent  succeeded  in 
obtaining. 

Whether  it  is  something  in  the  strain,  or  the  result 
of  careful  cultivation,  or  a  combination  of  both,  but 
quite  small  plants  in  small  pots  are  blooming  with 


Fig.  3.— maple  leaf  and  gall. 


truly  thankful,  and  they  ought  to  try  and  keep  the 
dreaded  Hollyhock  fungus  from  their  gardens  by 
being  careful  neither  to  purchase  nor  beg  plants  from 
a  place  where  the  pest  has  been  seen  ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  found  also  in  a  wild  state.  "W.  G.  S. "  tells  us 
that  in  a  certain  district  "  all  the  wild  Mallows  were 
badly  down  with  the  Puccinia."  Very  bad  news  this 
for  Hollyhock  cultivators.  Like  the  Vine  disease, 
this  of  the  Hollyhock  must  be  stamped  out  by  destroy- 
ing the  plants.  Let  them  be  chopped  up  into  short 
lengths,  and  then  they  may  be  thrown  into  the  stoke- 
hole fires. 

Where  there  is  a  clean  stock  of  plants  they  will 
now  be  growing  freely,  and  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  taking  oft  any  ollshoots  that  will  do  to  put 
in  for  cuttings  ;  they  soon  form  roots  in  a  very  gentle 
hotbed.  On  the  strong  side-growths  there  are  usually 
an  eye  or  two  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  near  the  stem. 
These  must  be  put  in  the  same  way  as  Vine  eyes. 
Most  of  the  buds  will  produce  flowers  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  ;  it  is  useless  to  put  these  in.  The 
plants  themselves  must  be  kept  growing  by  being 
well  watered  in  dry  weather,  it  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance to  mulch  the  surface.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  ground  has  been  deeply  trenched  and  well 
manured  previous  to  planting.  See  that  the  growing 
stems  of  the  plants  arc  made  secure  to  the  sticks; 
look  over  the   previous  fastenings,   in  case  some  of 


great  freedom  and  very  finely;  plants  in  large 
6o-pots  are  carrying  several  flowers  of  excellent 
quality. 

Amonr^the  named  varieties  are  Garibaldi,  rich  bright 
crimson,  very  line  and  showy;  Cordelia,  one  of  the 
pretty  and  novel  maculated  varieties,  having  number- 
less small  bright  purple  spots  ;  the  lobes  margined 
with  white,  with  a  slight  nebulous  spotting  of  the 
same  colour ;  Fabiola,  the  throat  slightly  spoiled, 
red  ground,  and  pure  white  margin ;  Sang 
Gaulois,  rich  carmine  shaded  with  crimson,  very 
fine  and  striking ;  Phoebus,  pale  ground,  slightly 
spotted  with  reddish-purple;  Mdlle.  Jeanne  Murat, 
slightly  spotted  wilh  purple,  white  throat,  very  fine  ; 
Cybelej  white,  with  a  ring  of  plum-purple  round  the 
pure  white  throat,  very  handsome  and  attractive; 
Crassifolia  alba,  pure  white,  very  fine  form,  probably 
the  best  white  in  cultivation  ;  Achille,  throat  and 
lobes  stained  and  spotted  with  pucy-rcd,  broad  white 
margin,  very  fine  ;  Vivid,  purple  throat  and  lobes, 
margined  with  pale  bright  blue,  very  line  and  distinct ; 
Ariadne,  large  open  throat,  spotted  with  purple, 
broad  white  margin,  very  slightly  spotted  with  pale 
purple  ;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  rich  purple,  white 
margin,  very  line  ;  Miranda,  pale  throat,  slightly 
spotted  with  red,  very  handsomely  maculated  ;  broad 
lilac-blue  margin,  very  line  and  distinct ;  and  Brunette, 
rich  maroon-purple,  very  fine.   This  is  but  a  selection 
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from  a  large  number  of  very  fine  varieties,  but  theyserve 
to  suggest  a  useful  collection  (or  exhibition  or  decorative 
purposes.  It  is  sometimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  gardeners 
that  they  grow  their  Gloxinias  badly  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  it  is  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  that 
they  are  seen  at  shows  in  thoroughly  good  condition. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Gloxinias  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  when  they  can  be  grown  in  a  low  span-roofed 
house  by  themselves  ;  but  how  few  gardeners  have  suffi- 
cient glass  at  their  command  to  enable  them  to  do  this  ; 
many  of  them  have  to  manage  their  plants  as  best  they 
can,  and  very  often  inahot,  dry  housecrowdedwithother 
things.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  plants  grown 
under  such  conditions  become  affected  with  red-spider, 
and  the  foliage  much  disfigured  in  consequence. 
Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Gloxinias  ever  seen — 
and  they  were  plants  fully  2  feet  6  inches  across,  and 
bearing  on  an  average  fifty  flowers  each — were  started 
early  into  growth,  grown  on  strongly  in  heat,  and 
when  the  flower-buds  were  formed,  gradually  har- 
dened off  and  bloomed  in  a  cool  house,    These  plants 


The  mind  is  apt  to  lay  hold  of  a  certain  ideal  flower, 
and  when  that  is  approximately  reached  it  is  thought 
that  any  further  development  in  the  way  of  size 
would  degenerate  into  coarseness. 

Probably  the  leap  forward  which  Messrs.  Laing  St 
Co.  have  taken  in  the  case  of  this  fine  variety  brings 
us  nearer  to  the  time  when  named  varieties  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  will  cease,  and  seedlings 
will  be  so  generally  fine  as  that  it  will  be  invidious,  or 
at  least  superfluous,  to  name  them  separately.  We 
could  not  resist  this  impression  when  looking  over 
a  very  large  batch  of  seedlings  a  few  days  ago  at 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  florists'  flower  seed  grounds 
at  Reading.  Thousands  of  seedling  plants  were 
unfolding  their  first  flowers,  and  a  fine  and  striking 
high  quality  was  characteristic  of  the  whole.  It 
is  true  the  seed  had  been  taken  from  flowers  of 
the  very  best  character,  fertilised  with  care  ;  but  the 
result  serves  to  show  what  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  producing  fine  strains.  In  such  a  case  the  raiser 
feels  he  had  many  flowers  worthy  of  being  named  ; 


Fig.  4.— the  "nail-gall"  on_the  lime,    (see  p.  12.) 


were  not  only  perfect  in  foliage  and  bloom,  but  the 
cool  treatment  imparted  to  them  a  stiff  and  sturdy 
character,  and  they  travelled  to  the  place  of  exhibition 
without  sustaining  any  harm.  How  different  an  ap- 
peaiance  do  some  plants  present  to  view  when  placed 
on  the  exhibition  table  —  plants  that  have  been 
brought  on  in  a  high  temperature,  and  from  this 
taken  to  the  show  tent,  there  to  flag  and  look 
wretched.  Such  plants  travel  badly  also,  as  they 
lack  the  robustness  which  plants  treated  in  a  cooler 
atmosphere  attain.  R.  D. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 

Any  one  who  looked  upon  the  splendid  variety 
named  after  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  Townshend  Bos- 
cawen,  which  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.  exhibited  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  exclaiming  that  the  limit 
of  size  in  the  flowers  had  come  at  last.  It  was  so 
grandly  fine  in  colour,  so  stout  in  texture,  so  perfect 
in  form,  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  an 
advance  beyond  it.     Size  is  not  always  an  advantage. 


but  the  difficulty  lies  in  making  a  selection  among  so 
many. 

What  is  most  required  in  the  development  of 
the  tuberous-rooted  Begonia  is  improvement  in  and 
additions  to  the  white  and  yellow-flowered  varieties. 
In  the  case  of  crimson,  scarlet,  magenta,  rose, 
and  pink  shades,  we  have  reached  a  point  when 
something  really  fine  and  striking  is  required ;  the 
others  are  yet  in  the  rear.  Some  are  found  saying 
that  the  popularity  of  this  flower  is  already  declining  ; 
but  if  the  demand  for  plants  and  seeds  may  be  taken 
as  indicating  its  hold  on  the  popular  taste,  the  time 
of  decline  seems  remote.  Named  varieties  will,  no 
doubt,  appear  but  infrequently,  but  seedling  raising 
will  be  general,  as  seedlings  do  so  much  better  than 
propagated  plants. 

The  Begonia  seeds  very  freely,  and  the  seeds 
germinate  quickly  and  numerously.  Seed  sown 
in  January  and  February  in  bottom-heat  will  soon 
furnish  plants,  and  they  come  successively  in  the 
seed  pans,  as  some  seeds  are  more  tardy  than 
others  in  throwing  up  their  seed  leaves.  Plants  so 
raised  grow  into  large  size  with  care,  and  bloom 
abundantly  the  same  summer. 


|)t[ct|td  links  mu\  foamnga. 


Work  in  the  Houses. — The  growths  on  some 
of  the  earliest  started  Dendrobiums  will  now  be  far 
advanced,  and  if  the  plants  have  been  well  exposed 
to  the  light  in  a  buoyant  atmosphere  the  growths 
should  be  short-jointed  and  pretty  solid  before  the 
last  leaf  is  forming  on  the  bulbs.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  arrive  at  this  stage,  the  ripening  process 
should  be  commenced.  This  will  consist  in  a  very 
gradual  reduction  of  water  to  their  roots,  and  an 
equally  gradual  exposure  to  more  light,  until  by  the 
middle  or  end  of  August  the  plants  are  capable  of 
standing  the  full  sun  in  a  light  airy  house.  In  every 
case,  before  the  plants  are  ripened,  a  good  network 
of  young  roots  should  have  been  formed  by  the 
current  season's  growths.  Later  plants  of  this 
genus  in  full  growth  must  be  liberally  treated  at 
the  root,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  must  be  main- 
tained around  them,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  The  late-flower- 
ing D.  moschatum  will  now  soon  be  over,  and 
the  plant  should  be  encouraged  to  start  fresh  growths 
at  once,  so  as  to  get  them  well  advanced  before 
winter.  It  is  a  plant  that  likes  a  liberal  root-run, 
and  any  that  require  more  room  at  the  root  may  be 
re-potted  during  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  A  soil 
consisting  of  two  parts  fibrous  peat  to  one  of 
sphagnum  moss  placed  over  liberal  drainage,  will 
suit  it.  D.  clavatum  will  now  be  starting  into 
growth,  and  should  be  re-potted  or  top-dressed,  to 
assist  in  giving  the  plants  a  vigorous  start-  This  is  a 
very  fine  Dendrobe  when  well  grown  and  thoroughly 
ripened,  and  when  the  plants  are  in  this  condition 
they  yield  fine  heads  of  bloom.  It  grows  freely  in  a 
light  position  in  an  ordinary  stove,  but  it  requires  a 
long  season  of  rest  to  induce  it  to  flower  freely. 
Many  of  the  Cattleyas,  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  will 
require  attention  to  put  them  in  order  for  a  fresh 
start,  and  as  cleanliness  is  an  important  point  in  the 
culture  of  these  plants,  they  should  first  be  carefully 
sponged  over  to  rid  them  of  dirt  and  insect  pests, 
that  may  be  lurking  about  them.  If  any  of  them 
show  a  disposition  to  start  into  growth  as  soon  as 
their  flowering  is  over,  they  should  be  encouraged  by 
giving  the  plants  a  top-dressing  of  nice  open  material 
that  will  admit  the  air  to  pass  through  freely  to  the 
roots.  Any  that  are  well  rooted  and  require  a  shift, 
may  have  the  bottom  of  the  old  pot  knocked  out, 
and  may  then  be  moved,  without  disturbing  their 
roots,  into  pots  a  size  larger,  sinking  the  rim  of  the 
old  pot  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  new  one  ; 
the  roots  will  soon  travel  over  into  the  new  feeding 
ground.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  keep  a  moist 
atmosphere  amongst  every  class  of  Orchids,  and  the 
maximum  temperatures  should  be  steadily  kept  up, 
so  as  to  get  all  the  growth  possible  on  the  plants 
during  the  next  three  months,  and  see  that  every 
plant  is  in  its  proper  element  as  to  heat  and  moisture, 
otherwise  the  growths  will  get  weakened,  either  from 
too  much  heat  or  from  cold.  J.  Roberts. 

Epidendrum  bicornutum  and^Cattleya  su- 
perbiens. — These  two  generally  difficultly  managed 
Orchids  keep  growing  at  the  Pine-apple  Nursery 
as  freely  as  possible,  seeming  to  thrive  with- 
out any  especial  attention  or  particular  regard  to 
position,  being  similarly  treated  as  to  heat,  air,  light, 
and  moisture  with  Thunia  Bensonia:,  T.  alba,  T. 
Marshall^,  and  other  similar  heat-requiring  species. 

Vanda  suavis  Dublin  var. — Dr.  Paterson  sends 
us  from  Bridge  ef  Allan  a  magnificent  spike  of  fif- 
teen flowers  of  this  grand  variety.  The  flowers  are 
unusually  large,  and  the  purple  lip  well  marked. 

MORMODES     LUXATUM     EBURNEUM.  —  From    Dr. 

Paterson  also  comes  a  spike  of  the  very  remarkable 
Mormodes  luxatum,  labelled  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
var.  eburneum.  The  spike  bore  eighteen  flowers  all 
turned  to  one  side,  each  flower  measuring  3  —  4 
inches  in  diameter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
ivory-white  marked  with  pale  green  veins;  the 
column  is  marked  with  red  spots,  and  the  pure  white 
spoon-shaped  lip  has  a  broad  dark  purple  stripe 
on  the  inner  surface.  What  makes  these  flowers 
specially  remarkable  is  the  fact  that,  while  the  ovary 
is  generally  untwisted,  and  the  sepals  and  lateral 
petals  in  their  natural  position,   the  column  and  lip 
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are  curiously  twisted  out  of  their  natural  position, 
the  former  being  bent  vertically  downwards,  and  the 
lip  so  placed  as  to  form  a  hood  over  the  front  of  the 
column,  the  back  part  of  the  lip  turned  outwards,  the 
concave  upper  surface  with  its  central  stripe  directly 
facing  the  column.  The  plant  is  apparently  a  male, 
the  pollen  being  well  formed,  the  stigma  less  well 
developed.  Dr.  Paterson  writes  that  one  strong  bulb 
has  produced  another  spike  like  the  one  sent.  The 
plant  was  carefully  described,  so  far  as  the  state  of 
knowledge  at  that  time  permitted,  by  Dr.  Lindley  in 
the  Botanical  Register.  See  Gard,  Citron.  1S43, 
P-  575- 


b   leilba^ous   W\it\. 


Cnicus  heterophyllus.— It  has  never  been  my 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  this  handsome  Thistle 
wild,  but  I  found  it  last  year  for  sale  in  Mr.  R. 
Parker's  nursery,  at  Tooting,  and  as  I  seldom  lose  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  native 
plant  I  brought  one  home.  In  a  tolerably  dry  soil  it 
is  a  very  handsome  garden  plant.  The  large  purple 
flowers  are  borne  upright  on  stiff  stalks,  about  2  feet 
high,  and  the  plant  flowers  freely,  and  is  not  in  any 
way  untidy.  In  strong  damp  soils  it  runs,  but  the 
heads  do  not  come  up  thickly,  and  may  easily  be 
weeded  out.  It  is  a  plant  suitable  for  confining 
within  an  earthenware  hoop— a  plan  I  find  to  answer 
very  well.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Erskine  Home,  Llan- 
dudno, June  26. 

Hypoch/Eris  mac u lata. —Those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  cultivation  of  rare  native  plants  would 
do  well  to  try  this  very  conspicuous  Composite.  It 
formerly  grew  wild  at  Matlock,  and  is  said  still  to  be 
found  on  the  chalk  of  Cambridgeshire  ;  but  of  late 
years  I  have  seen  it  nowhere  except  at  Llandudno, 
and  in  my  garden.  Last  summer  I  sent  a  large 
quantity  of  seed  to  Mr.  \V.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich, 
who  proposed  to  distribute  it  at  a  trifling  price,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  gardening  public  do  not 
appreciate  it.  For  all  that,  it  is  a  fine  garden  plant, 
its  bold  and  large  radical  leaves,  with  blotches  of 
black,  and  its  light-coloured  and  very  bright  golden 
large  flowers,  make  it  ornamental.  These  flowers  are 
borne  on  the  wild  plant  not  more  than  two  or  three 
on  a  stalk  ;  but  in  my  garden,  from  a  single  crown 
of  leaves  I  have  as  many  as  ten  stalks,  each  bearing 
an  average  of  eight  flowers  and  buds.  It  grows 
about  18  inches  high,  and  as  many  through.  The 
plant  neither  runs  nor  becomes  troublesome  by  spread- 
ing seedlings.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Erskine  House,  Llan- 
dudno, June  26. 

Delphinium  Bella  Donna.— Among  the  many 
sorts  of  Delphinium  now  in  existence  this  is  one  of  the 
best.  In  habit  and  appearance  it  resembles  the  well- 
known  D.  formosum,  but  instead  of  the  flowers  being 
of  the  depth  of  colour  of  that  general  favourite,  they 
are  of  an  exquisitely  shaded  soft  pale  blue,  and  plants 
of  it  with  large  heads  of  bloom  are  strikingly  grand, 
and  produce  a  fine  effect  in  a  border.  This  and  most 
other  Delphiniums  do  best  in  deep  light  soil,  where 
they  can  drive  their  roots  well  down,  and  when  grow- 
ing under  those  favourable  conditions  they  continue 
to  flower  more  or  less  freely  the  whole  summer  through. 
What  prevents  them  blooming  continuously  during 
that  season  more  than  anything  else  is  the  bearing  of 
seed,  and  therefore,  unless  this  be  wanted,  the  stems 
with  the  pods  should  be  cut  away  as  soon  as  the 
blooms  fall,  when  the  plants,  being  lightened  of  their 
load,  will  send  up  fresh  shoots  from  the  crowns.   J.S. 

Epilobium  angustifolium, — This  plant  varies 
very  much  in  character  in  certain  soils  and  situa- 
tions ;  a  vigorous  grower  anywhere,  it  is  especially 
so  in  a  rich  soil  and  humid  climate,  where,  if  not 
sheltered,  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  high  winds  or 
heavy  rains.  Of  course  this  can  be  obviated  by  stak- 
ing, but  the  plant  is  not  improved  in  appearance  by 
the  operation.  This  and  plants  of  similar  habit  would 
be  best  protected  by  plants  of  dwarfer  growth,  which 
would  supply  the  necessary  degree  of  shelter,  or,  fail- 
ing this,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  rather  poor  soil,  the 
shoots  are  much  shorter  and  less  liable  to  injury. 
Where  house  decoration  is  carried  out  on  an  extensive 
scale,  the  long  shoots  of  delicate  pink  flowers  may  be 
used  with  good  effect  in  the  embellishment  of  tall 
glasses. 


The  Rose  Garden.— Roses  should  now  be  ad- 
vancing into  the  period  of  their  greatest  beauty,  and 
although  the  weather  at  the  early  part  of  the  season 
was  very  ungenial,  the  destructive  Rose  weevil  com- 
menced its  ravages  very  early,  and  the  temperature, 
altogether  so  full  of  sudden  changes  so  trying  to  the 
young  and  tender  vegetation,  all  intensified  by  that 
fearful  and  destructive  gale  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  where 
a  reasonable  amount  of  care  has  been  taken  to  make 
use  of  the  best  means  we  have  at  command  to 
counteract  those  inimical  influences,  there  would 
appear  to  be  a  very  fair  prospect  of  a  good  show. 
The  bushes  are  healthy  and  strong,  and  are  showing 
well  for  bloom,  and  where  root-moisture  and  occa- 
sional applications  of  liquid-manure  have  been  well 
attended  to,  they  will  now  pay  for  the  extra  labour. 
Aphides  have  been  very  troublesome,  and  in  the 
absence  of  heavy  rains  must  be  dislodged  by  forcible 
syringing.  The  season  appears  to  have  been  very/ 
favourable  for  the  development  of  the  Rose  weevil,  for/ 
the  destruction  of  which  a  careful  look-out  is  still 
necessary  ;  for,  although  so  often  examined,  the  cry 
is  "  Still  they  come  !  "—rolling  up  the  leaves  near  the 
buds  as  fast  as  ever. 

The  Late  Annuals.— The  past  week  may  have 
been  usefully  employed  in  planting-out  the  various 
accessories  to  the  flower  garden  which  remain  after 
the  great  bulk  of  the  pot  plants  are  distributed,  such 
as  seedling  Hollyhocks,  single  and  double  Dahlias, 
Thunias,  and,  more  than  all,  the  Sunflowers,  which 
have  lately  advanced  in  public  favour  to  the  status  of 
a  fashionable  plant,  and  are  really  very  great  addi- 
tions to  the  back  part  of  herbaceous  borders,  as  also 
among  shrubbery  borders— and,  indeed,  in  any  open 
places  where  they  are  seen  from  a  distance,  and  in 
which  the  effect  produced  is  very  much  increased  by 
repetition  of  the  same  form  and  colour  at  stated 
intervals.  All  these  large-growing  plants  are  liable 
to  be  affected  by  the  winds,  and  should  be  provided 
with  stakes  early.  This  operation  of  staking  is  a 
most  important  one,  as  it  extends  through  the  whole 
system  of  flower-gardening  more  or  less,  and  makes 
all  the  difference  between  neatness  and  untidyness. 
The  stakes  need  not  of  necessity  be  clumsy  and  rough, 
but  neatly  trimmed,  and  a  fundamental  principle  in 
their  application  is  to  keep  them  as  much  hidden  by 
the  foliage  as  possible. 

Plantations.— The  shrubberies  and  plantations 
will  now  require  regulation,  and  where  possible  the 
hoe  and  rake  should  be  kept  at  work  constantly,  to 
keep  down  the  vast  crop  of  weeds  which  too  olten 
accumulate  during  the  busy  bedding  season  ;  the  sur- 
face also  should  as  much  as  possible  be  left  in  a  loose 
state  ;  the  shrubberies  proper,  being  generally  nearer 
to  the  dressed  grounds,  should  have  a  trifle  more 
attention  paid  to  edging,  mowing,  and  rolling,  than  is 
generally  afforded  to  the  more  distant  plantations. 
Many  of  the  shrubs,  too,  are  apt  to  get  out  of  bounds 
and  overcrowded,  and  the  knife  will  be  in  constant 
requisition  during  the  process  of  cleaning  up.  Conifers 
used  as  small  ornamental  plants  mixed  with  choice 
shrubs  will  submit  to  a  large  amount  of  knife-work  to 
keep  them  shapely  and  sizable.  These  remarks  will 
apply  also  to  the  pleasure-grounds  proper,  which  are 
tenanted,  and  very  rightly  so,  by  so  many  of  those 
small-growing  ornamental  Coniferce  introduced  of  late 
years,  and  which,  owing  to  the  bright  and  beautiful 
yellow  which  they  assume  in  the  early  summer,  im- 
part a  cheerful  and  distinctive  character  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted  ;  some 
few,  indeed,  may  almost  be  considered  as  indis- 
pensable, such  as  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea,  Biota 
elegantissima,  and  B.  semperaurea.  The  Golden  Yew, 
too,  has  been  very  bright  this  year.  In  wet  seasons 
and  strong  lands  it  does  not  colour  well ;  indeed,  I 
am  convinced  that  a  thoroughly  drained  subsoil  has 
more  to  do  with  the  colouring  matter  for  trees,  both 
summer  and  autumn,  than  we  generally  consider, 
John  Cox,  Redlcaf. 


iaxita. 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Tomato  Trentham  Early  Fill-basket.  —  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  variety  as 
being  the  most  useful  in  cultivation.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Tomatos,  and  very  free-bearing  ;  the  fruit  is 
of  good  form,  and  the  quality  first-rate.  I  do  not  know 
any  other  variety  either  that  is  so  continuously  pro- 
lific. We  grow  our  Tomatos  in  pots — a  system  of 
culture  which  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a  production  of 
fruit  in  plenty  for  a  short  period,  but  not  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  yet  the  variety  in  question  continues  to 
bear  wherever  growth  is  made.  This  variety  was 
raised  at  Trentham — Criterion,  an  American  raised 
variety,  being  the  seed-bearing  parent,  and  Trophy 
the  pollen  parent.  Now  that  the  culture  of  Tomatos 
for  profit  is  so  universal  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  as  to  which  is  the  best 
variety  to  select  for  this  purpose.  I  have  not  tried 
Early  Fill-basket  out-of-doors,  but  I  fancy  it  would  be 
well  adapted  for  market  garden  purposes.  Certainly 
I  do  not  know  any  variety  to  surpass  it  for  pot- 
culture  under  glass.  J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall. 

I  Early  Peas.— As  a  second  early^Pea  Djy^Smr^ 
rise  is  sure  to  take  a  leading  position,  foTs'ownside  by 
side  on  the  same  day  (January  16)  with  Advancer, 
the  bulk  of  the  pods  are  now  (June  24)  fit  to  gather, 
and  are  well  filled  with  excellent,  high-flavoured, 
sweet  Peas,  that  are  delicious  when  cooked.  For 
market  purposes  I  believe  it  to  be  unrivalled,  as  it 
not  only  has  the  good  qualities  alluded  to  above,  but 
it  bears  with  the  greatest  freedom,  the  haulm  from 
top  to  bottom  being  laden  with  pods  that  come  on 
rapidly  after  each  other.  kAdyancerjj^hich  resembles 
it  closely  in  colour,  height,  and~rTabTt7Ts  quite  a  week 
later,  and  is  a  good  old  Pea  that  cannot  be  spared 
yet,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  early  mar- 
rows, and  a  good  hardy,  free,  and  continuous-bearing 
sort  that  always  does  well.  Dr.  McLean  is  a  good 
substitute  for  Veitch's,  but  the  worst  of  the  Doctor  is 
that  the  Peas  soon  get  old,  and  lose  some  of  their 
quality,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Veitch's  Dwarf 
when  grown  in  anything  like  a  fair  season.^Stratageww- 
promises  to  be  a  grand  Pea,  as  a  row  with  us  has  im- 
mense pods  containing  from  seven  to  nine  very  large 
Peas  in  each  ;  and  it  will  be  an  early  kind,  too,  as 
sown  on  January  24  some  are  now  fit  to  pick.  In 
habit  and  general  appearance  it  looks  like  a  dwarfed 
vTelephonej  which  is  one  of  the  finest  tall  Peas  in 
existence.  Unfortunately  our  latest  sown  ones  of  this 
are  crippled  from  the  attacks  of  thrips,  which  have 
got  into  all  the  points  of  the  haulm,  and  quite  stopped 
its  growth.  These  thrips  are  cruel  pests  during  hot 
dry  weather  later  on  in  the  summer,  but  I  have  never 
known  them  to  put  in  an  appearance  so  early  before. 
Can  any  one  tell  us  how  to  destroy  these  insects 
speedily  and  safely  without  hurting  the  Peas?  If  so 
they  would  be  doing  a  good  service  to  publish  the 
remedy,  as  thrips  are  often  the  main  cause  of  the  late 
summer  crop  failing.  J.  Shcpfard. 


iBrapes   anb   Uineries. 

Keep  the  earliest  house  from  which  all  the  fruit  is 
cut  as  advised  in  my  last  Calendar.  Those  started 
later,  and  in  which  the  fruit  is  ripe,  must  now  have  an 
abundance  of  air  when  the  weather  is  bright,  and  if  the 
wood  is  well  ripened  fire-heat  can  be  dispensed  with, 
except  there  is  a  succession  of  cold  wet  days,  when  a 
little  will  be  beneficial.  Those  houses  where  the 
fruit  is  colouring  must  have  a  good  supply  of  warm 
air  and  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  damping 
down  the  paths  and  borders  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  so  that  it  will  dry  up  before  evening.  Keep 
sufficient  air  on  the  back  and  front  ventilators  all 
night  to  keep  the  atmosphere  from  becoming  stag- 
nant, and  at  the  same  time  do  not  let  the  Vines  feel 
a  cold  draught.  Keep  a  little  fire-heat  in  the  pipes 
night  and  day  until  they  are  coloured,  and  on  bright 
days  admit  air  very  freely  towards  mid-day,  and  re- 
duce it  as  the  sun-heat  declines  towards  evening. 
Those  houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  stoned  and  taking 
their  second  swelling,  will  take  liberal  supplies  of 
tepid  manure-water  at  the  roots  and  a  moist  growing 
atmosphere.  Admit  air  on  the  back  ventilators  early 
in  the  day,  and  increase  it  as  the  temperature  rises. 
Close  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  use  fire-heat  through 
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the  night  only  to  prevent  the  thermometer  falling  be- 
low 6S° ;  if  the  house  should  be  at  a  low  temperature 
in  the  morning  turn  on  a  little  fire-heat  early — when 
the  pipes  are  once  warm,  if  the  day  is  bright,  it  may 
be  turned  off  again.  Our  latest  house  of  Hambuighs 
is  just  finished  thinning,  and  has  had  a  good  soaking 
of  lepid  manure-water  on  the  inside  border.  If  the 
weather  is  bright  and  fine  no  fire-heat  will  be  re- 
quired, but  if  the  weather  is  dull  and  sunless  use  a 
little  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  If  the  soil  in  the 
outside  borders  is  poor,  give  the  surface  of  the 
border  a  dressing  with  wood-ashes  and  guano  ;  about 
28  lb.  of  guano  to  a  good-sized  border  will  be  safe. 
Put  it  on  the  borders  previous  to  rain,  when  it  will  be 
washed  down  to  the  roots  at  once.  If  plenty  of 
manure-water  is  available  no  other  stimulants  will  be 
required.  The  earliest  Muscats  as  they  become  ripe 
can  have  the  temperature  reduced  steadily,  and  air 
given  more  freely,  and  water  the  borders  with  clear 
water  when  required.  Later  houses  of  Muscats  that 
are  stoning  will  require  abundance  of  tepid  water  at 
the  roots.  Keep  them  still  at  a  night  temperature  of 
70°,  with  a  rise  of  10*  by  day.  Keep  the  evaporating- 
pans  filled  with  weak  manure  or  guano-water,  and 
damp  the  paths  and  borders  with  weak  manure-water 
occasionally,  as  the  ammonia  given  off  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  foliage  of  Vines.  Stop  the  laterals  as 
they  require  it,  and  close  the  house  early  in  the  after- 
noon. Let  the  thermometer  rise  to  950  after  closing 
with  bright  sunshine  and  plenty  of  moisture.  Late 
varieties  of  Grapes  can  still  be  kept  at  a  night  tem- 
perature of  650  to  700,  with  a  rise  of  io°  by  day. 
Give  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  on 
bright  days,  and  much  less  when  the  days  are  cold 
and  sunless.  Close  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
let  the  thermometer  run  up  to  900  at  closing  time, 
with  sun-heat  and  plenty  of  moisture.  Newly  planted 
vineries  will  be  better  for  plenty  of  heat  and  air,  giving 
air  early  in  the  day  and  increasing  it  as  the  heat  rises  ; 
they  will  be  better  watered  with  clear  tepid  water 
only  the  first  year.  Let  them  ramble  about  freely  the 
first  year,  to  fill  the  border  with  healthy  roots.  Pot 
Vines  for  early  work  next  year  must  not  be  stood  too 
closely  together,  but  so  as  the  sun  and  light  can  pene- 
trate freely  among  them.  Give  plenty  of  tepid 
manure-water  at  the  roots,  and  stop  the  laterals  as 
they  require  it.  Admit  air  early  in  the  day,  and 
close  early  in  the  afternoon  with  abundance  of  mois- 
ture. If  red-spider  appears  in  any  of  the  houses, 
paint  the  pipes  with  sulphur  when  they  are  very  hot, 
late  in  the  evening,  and  keep  the  house  close  until 
morning,  and  repeat  it  every  evening  until  it  disap- 
pears. Joshua  Atkins,  Lockinge  Gardens,  Wantage, 


Che  Pine   Stone. 

The  plants  which  showed  fruit  last  October  and 
November  are  now  either  ripe  or  the  fruit  has  been 
cut,  and  the  plants  may  all  be  cleared  out  to  make 
room  for  the  early  batch  of  potted  fruiting  plants 
which,  if  not  allotted  their  permanent  quarters,  require 
it  without  delay.  We  find  this  lot  more  serviceable 
than  early  spring  started  plants,  either  Queens  or 
other  varieties.  Now  that  summer  weather  has  set 
in  give  them  plenty  of  heat  by  day,  and  they  will 
swell  rapidly  in  a  high  humid  temperature.  Staking 
should  not  be  neglected  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  well 
set  and  the  crowns  are  formed  to  admit  of  the  raffii 
being  placed  around  them.  A  little  trouble  in  tl.ii 
respect  is  well  repaid  by  having  even,  handsome  fruit 
with  symmetrical  crowns.  If  staking  is  neglected  the 
fruit  and  crowns  lean  to  one  side,  and  when  allowed 
to  get  too  large  when  pulled  into  a  vertical  position 
the  stems  become  bent,  which  stops  the  proper  swell* 
of  the  fruit.  Now  and  through  next  month  is  a  good 
time  to  start  plants  for  autumn  use  ;  Charlotte  Roths- 
childs and  Smooth  Cayennes  are  the  best  varieties 
for  this  purpose,  and  seldom  disappoint,  as  they  can 
be  relied  upon  to  swell  up  good  fruit  at  any  season  of 
the  year.  The  night  temperatures  may  be  kept  at 
760  up  to  10  P.M.,  which  may  fall  to  700  by  6  a.m. 
Close  the  houses  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
temperatures  may  stand  as  high  as  950  for  a  time  after 
closing.  Syringe  the  plants  overhead  every  bright 
afternoon,  and  let  the  water  fall  on  the  front  pipes 
so  as  to  steam  the  glass,  which  will  prevent 
the  plants  from  scalding.  If  the  afternoons  are 
very  bright,  keep  down  the  shading  until  4  p.m. 
or  4.30  if  necessary.  Water  fruiting  plants  with 
liquid  manure,  and  let  the  strength  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants. 
It    is    wise    practice    never     to     exceed    a    certain 


ratio  of  strength,  as  Tines,  like  other  plants, 
can  only  take  a  proper  quota.  Succession  plants 
should  be  ventilated  according  to  the  form  of  growth 
they  are  making  ;  if  a  sturdy  vigorous  growth  is 
noticeable  then  high  temperature  may  be  given  them 
for  the  next  two  months,  the  same  treatment  as 
advised  for  fruiting  plants,  with  this  exception,  the 
temperature  should  stand  about  50  lower,  that  is,  900 
maximum  and  700  minimum.  In  the  case  of  weak 
sappy  growth,  more  ventilation  is  required,  and  the 
same  conditions  applied  to  correct  this  state  of 
things  as  before  advised.  Water  succession  plants 
every  alternate  time  with  liquid  manure,  and  the 
strength  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plants  and  the  number  of  roots.  In  continuation 
of  my  remarks  in  my  last,  respecting  the  planting-out 
system,  I  would  say  that  this  may  be  done  in  several 
ways;  one  is  the  planting  of  rootless  suckers  ;  pull  off 
the  lower  leaves  and  trim  them  in  the  usual  way,  after 
drying  the  base  of  the  sucker  for  a  time.  Then  the 
sucker  is  put  in  the  soil  at  a  proper  distance,  from  22 
to  24  inches  each  way,  making  the  soil  close  and  firm 
round  them.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  off 
the  stems  in  the  operation.  Another  mode,  and  a 
good  one,  is  to  have  a  good  lot  of  sturdy  rooted  suckers 
in  7  and  S  inch  pots:  before  knocking  the  plants  out, 
take  out  trenches  2  feet  apart  to  the  depth  of  S  inches, 
then  slightly  reduce  the  ball  of  the  plants.  Before 
planting  disentangle  the  roots  and  spread  them  out 
around  the  plant  ;  after  this  is  done  place  the  soil 
firmly  round  the  collars  of  the  plants  ;  the  soil  should 
be  well  consolidated,  but  not  puddled.  In  the  Frog- 
more  system — so  called  from  its  having  been  in 
practice  there  for  many  years,  and  producing  fine 
fruit — the  suckers  were  not  potted,  but  planted 
into  beds  at  once,  first  into  sucker  pits,  and 
then  transplanted  into  succession  pits,  and  finally 
planted  into  the  fruiting  pits.  In  other  respects 
the  treatment  is  the  same  as  above  advised, 
with  this  exception,  that  a  bed  of  leaves  for 
bottom-heat  under  the  soil  was  preferred  to  hot- 
water  pipes.  In  classing  the  two  systems  together, 
those  plants  planted  over  leaves  have  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months  the  leaves 
decompose,  which  causes  the  beds  and  plants  to 
settle  down,  and  although  it  is  very  slow  and  gradual, 
yet  the  moving  of  the  roots  breaks  off  some  of  the 
most  vigorous.  This  is  not  the  case  with  a  bed  of 
soil  over  hot-water  pipes.  D.  Wilson,  Castle  Hill, 
Devon, 
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The  unusually  low  temperature  that  has  prevailed 
during  the  greatest  part  of  June,  the  deficiency  of 
sunshine,  and  the  sharp  white  frosts  experienced  on 
several  mornings  have  been  anything  but  favourable 
for  the  young  growths  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
our  so-called  hardy  fruits.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
have  especially  suffered,  the  fruits  making  little  pro- 
gress, and  the  ioliage  developing  an  unhealthy  ap- 
pearance, which  only  finer  weather  can  rectify. 
Continue  to  nail  and  lay  in  all  growths  as  they  ad- 
vance, using  twigs  of  the  Privet  for  the  latter  purpose, 
or  those  of  any  other  shrub  available  that  possesses 
the  desirable  elasticity,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
light,  strong,  and  sufficiently  durable.  Finally, 
reduce  the  shoots  in  each  tree  to  the  lowest  number 
that  will  properly  furnish  it  with  leaves,  without 
necessitating  their  overlapping  each  other;  and  lay 
in  all  shoots  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction 
they  are  intended  to  assume  after  the  removal 
of  the  fruiting  wood.  Check  the  grossness 
of  rank  growing  shoots  by  constant  attention  to 
pinching,  and  the  same  operation  will  require  to  be 
performed  upon  any  laterals  that  may  be  forming  upon 
the  growths  previously  stopped  beyond  the  fruit- 
bearing  shoots.  Use  every  endeavour  to  keep  the 
trees  thoroughly  free  from  all  insect  pests  ;  as  only  by 
great  care  and  a  fine  autumn  can  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  be  expected  to  perfect  their  wood  this  season  after 
receiving  such  repeated  checks.  The  low  temperature 
may  probably  induce  an  attack  of  mildew,  and  it  will 
be  well  to  at  once  apply  Ewing's  Mildew  Composition 
to  check  its  ravages.  A  sudden  change  now  to  hot 
weather — which  is  certainly  most  desirable — would  be 
likely  to  be  followed  by  evidence  of  red-spider  on  the 
foliage,  which  in  its  present] unsatisfactory  state  will  be 
particularly  liable  to  its  presence  when  dry  weather  sets 
in  ;  and,  therefore,  its  appearance  should  be  watched 


for  and  its  destruction  compassed  with  the  needful 
attention.     See   to    the   removal   of    any   undersized 
fruits,  and  those  that  are  placed  so  near  to  nails  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  injury  when  taking  their  last  swelling, 
removing  the  nails  where  it  is  desirable  to  save  any 
fruits  that  are   required   to  be   retained.     Puds  may 
now  be  inserted  of  any  new  varieties  that  it  may  be 
considered  advisable  to  test  upon  established  trees; 
seedlings  may  also  be  thus  speedily  proved  with  little 
trouble  or  loss  of  wall  space.     Morello  Cherries  will 
require   to  have  their  growths  laid  in  at  once,  if  not 
previously  completed  ;  a  portion  of  the  growths  at  the 
extremities   of   the   bearing   shoots   can   be   pinched 
back  to  prevent  overcrowding,  and  see  that  no  more 
shoots  are  retained  than  are  necessary  to  furnish  the 
wall  ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  provide  for  leaving  the 
growths  more  thickly  than  is  desirable  in  the  case  of 
other   fruit   trees.     Attend    to   the   fastening   of  the 
advancing  growths  of  all  wall  trees  before  they  are 
endangered  by  wind,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that 
crookedness  be  not  produced  by  their  being  fastened 
too  near  to  the  growing   points.     Continue   to   net 
Cherries,  as  recommended  in  a  previous  Calendar,  as 
soon  as  any  change  of  colour  is  perceived,  securing 
them  well  to  prevent  any  chance  of  the  birds  reaching 
this,  apparently,  their  favourite  fruit.     Attend  to  the 
stopping  and  securing  of  the  shoots  of  Vines  on  walls, 
and   remove   surplus   bunches   where    present.     The 
bearing  laterals  may  be  stopped  two  or  three  leaves 
beyond  the  bunches,  and  other  growths  must  be  kept 
within  bounds,  .leaving  no  more  growth   of  foliage 
than  there  is  light  and  space  for.     The  growths  of 
Fig  trees  will  now  require  to  be  looked  to,  and  the 
points   of  all    fruit-bearing   shoots   not   required   for 
extension  should  be  pinched  back    to    three    leaves, 
which  will  throw  more  support  into  the  fruits,  and 
assist  their  swelling,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  freer 
access  for  the  sun   to  ripen   them  later   on.     Keep 
extension  and  other  shoots  regularly  tied-in  as  they 
advance  in  growth,  or  the  handsome  foliage  will  be 
injured,   and  probably  branches  broken  by  the  hold 
offered  to  the  wind  by  the  large   leaves.     The  crops 
of  Figs  promise  to  be  more  plentiful  than  usual  this 
season  ;    indeed,  it  is  a  little  singular   to   see  good 
crops   of  Peaches,    Nectarines,    Apricots,  and   Figs, 
while  the  hardier  Pears  and  Apples  have  perished 
with  the  cold  during  the  setting  period.     Remove  the 
nets    from    the    earliest    Strawberries    as    they  are 
gathered  to   the  later   batches.       Proceed    with    the 
laying-in  of  runners  into  pots  as  soon  as  possible  if 
strong  plants  for  early  planting   or  for   forcing    are 
required.      Use  strong  loam  for  the  pots,  which  must 
be  firmly  filled  to  secure  a  good  result,  either  for  pot- 
ting-on  or   planting-out,    although    lighter   material 
made  less  firm  may  hasten  the  rooting  of  the  young 
plants.     The    growths    of    Raspberries    for    autumn 
bearing  should  be    firm'y  secured  to  stakes  as  they 
lengthen  ;  let  the  ground  be  kept  open  and  free  from 
weeds  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  hoe,  and  apply  a 
dressing  of  fresh  stable-manure  as  a  mulch  to  the  sur- 
face as  opportunity  offers.     Attention  to  thinning  and 
stopping,    nailing    and    tying,     cleaning    trees    from 
insects  and  preventing  their  ravages,  and  protecting 
and  gathering  fruits,  are  all  urgent  operations  in  this 
department  at  the  present  time,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
see  that  none  of  them  be  neglected  at  this  busy  season 
of  the   year.  Ralph   Cross  ling.    Castle   Gardens,    St. 
Pagan1  s. 

Peaches    an6    Nectarines. 

Early  Beatrice  Peach. — Connoisseurs  in  fruit 
growing  are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  merits 
of  this  well-known  early  variety,  but  there  is  no  room 
left  to  doubt  its  superiority  as  regards  earliness.  Cul- 
tivators who  force  very  early  complain  that  it  is  not 
suitable  for  forcing  along  with  other  kinds,  owing  to 
its  being  so  much  earlier,  and  there  being  some  diffi- 
culty in  treating  ripe  and  unripe  fruits  according  to 
their  respective  requirements;  but  grown  in  a  cool 
orchard-house  this  difficulty — which  is  not  a  very 
formidable  one,  after  all — disappears,  and  a  variety 
that  ripens  in  the  same  house  with  many  others  before 
the  latter  are  stoned,  must  be — and  is — a  great  advan- 
tage to  amateurs  with  one  Peach-house,  to  whom  a 
dish  of  Peaches  at  the  end  of  June,  grown  without 
fire-heat,  is  a  luxury  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
obtained.    W.  H. 


John  Gibbons  Pelargonium. — Ever  since  vases 
and  bedding-out  have  been  the  fashion  the  scar- 
let Pelargonium  has  been  a  favourite  vase  plant 
everywhere,  for  centres  at  least,  and  those  who  are 
fond  of  bright  colours  will  find  in  the  above  variety 
one  of  the  most  vivid  scarlets  in  cultivation,  and  one 
that  is  as  free  a  bloomer  as  it  is  bright  in  colour. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


July  4 


f  National    Ros 
1      Kensington. 


sc    Society's   Show    at    South 


Royal  Botanic  Society's  Summer  Show. 


t  Royal  __. 
Wednesday,    July  5  <  Flower   Shows   at   'I  eddington,   Nuneaton, 
I       Bafzshot,  and  Ipswich. 
C  Royal   Horticultural    Society  of   Ireland's 

Thursday,       July  6  <  R<JJ.°™J,„  ^Canterbury,  Oxford,  Brock- 

(      ham,  and  Eltham. 
TrD,n>u  t   t        /  Twickenham  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 

miDA^,  July  7  J  Ros(.  sho„.  al  Sll[tonj  surrey. 

i;,Tl.-nn.  T,,l,.fi  J  Alexandra  Palace  Rose  Show. 

SATIBDA1  ,  J  Uly  S  J  „.cst  Kcnt  Kobc  s„ow 


IT  may  seem  early  to  write  of  the  Season's 
Promises,  and  yet  not  a  few  of  them  are 
already  discounted.  The  Apple,  Pear,  and 
Plum  crops,  for  example,  are  doomed.  Here 
and  there,  as  always,  a  crop  of  either  may  be 
found,  but  general  failure  is  the  rule.  Early 
Potatos  are  also  late,  small,  and  a  light  crop. 
The  season  is  too  far  gone  to  make  it  otherwise 
now.  The  tops  are  also  in  most  cases  out  of 
proportion  to  the  bottoms — the  former  promise 
well,  the  latter  yield  but  little.  The  late  crop 
also  falls  far  below  average  quality.  Neither  is 
the  season  at  all  early  —  Strawberries,  a  big 
crop,  being  rather  later  than  usual.  The 
recent  rains  have  proved  highly  favourable 
to  this  crop,  causing  them  to  swell  freely, 
and  to  reach  a  good  size.  But  the  moisture 
has  likewise  brought  its  plague  of  slugs,  which 
the  birds  reject,  as  they  join  with  them  in 
greedily  devouring  the  finest  Strawberries. 
Fruit  trees  on  walls  —  such  as  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots — look  fairly  well,  and 
mostly  carry  a  fair  crop.  These  fruits  will 
prove  specially  welcome  and  valuable  this  season 
in  the  absence  or  great  scarcity  of  Plums. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  of  all  sorts  and 
colours  are  enormous  crops  ;  the  former  are  so 
plentiful,  and  were  so  early,  that  they  spoilt  the 
trade  in  Rhubarb,  and  must  have  produced 
serious  losses  to  those  who  grow  the  latter 
largely  to  satisfy  the  large  demands  for  early 
springorsummerpiesandpuddings.  Somehow  it 
seems  as  if  Rhubarb  and  Gooseberries  could 
not  run  abreast  in  the  kitchen.  As  soon  as 
Gooseberries  come  in  Rhubarb  must  go  out, 
and  yet  the  two  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  make 
room  for  both. 

We  see  a  similar  instance  in  the  case  of 
Asparagus  and  green  Peas,  though  the  fact  of 
the  latter  superseding  the  former  is  fortunate 
for  the  Asparagus,  for  otherwise  the  latter 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  cut  clean  off  right 
into  the  autumn,  and  the  result  would  prove 
fatal  to  next  year's  supply.  Apart  from  such 
views,  however,  Asparagus  and  Peas  are 
so  widely  different  in  flavour  and  quality, 
that  both  might  very  well  appear  abreast 
at  table.  The  season  has  been  favourable 
for  Asparagus— for  the  growing  plants  more 
than  the  edible  crop  ;  the  cold  winds  and 
frequent  frost  nips  checked  the  growth  of  the 
young  shoots  early  in  the  season,  and  so  hus- 
banded the  resources  and  reserved  the  finest 
eyes  of  the  plants  for  making  up  into  young 
shoots,  and  the  production  of  vigorous  eyes 
for  next  year.  Seldom  has  Asparagus  been 
more  clean  and  vigorous  than  at  the  present 
time. 

Peas,  so  far,  have  been  rather  late  and  scanty  : 
the  haulm  is  plentiful,  but  until  the  middle  or 
end  of  June  the  flowers  have  not  been  numer- 
ous, nor  the  pods  well  filled.  Later  Peas  are 
vigorous  in  growth,  and,  with  warm  weather, 
promise  an  abundant  yield. 

There  are  many  complaints  of  the  Carrot 
crop.  The  ground  seems  too  cold  for  the  seeds, 
and  maggots  and  wireworms  seem  to  have 
been  abnormally  active.  Onions,  on  the  con- 
trary, look  well,  with  rather  too  much  top  to  the 
proportion  of  bulb  among  autumn-sown  ones. 
The  same  peculiarities  characteiise  Shallots  and 
Garlic— the  latter  has  more  stem  than  has  ever 
been  observed  before. 

It  has  been  a  fine  season  for  spring  Cab- 
bages.    These  are  among  the  hardiest  of  all  the 


crops  of  the  garden,  hence  they  were  able  to 
make  good  growth  throughout  the  winter,  and 
were  earlier  and  larger  than  usual.  Broccoli, 
too,  nearly  all  escaped,  and  this  green  winter 
has  been  filled  with  choice  greens  of  all  kinds. 
The  spring  was  also  full  of  splendid  Broccoli, 
whiih  continued  in  season  till  caught  up  by  the 
early  Cauliflower,  which  promises  to  be  also 
plentiful  and  of  fine  quality. 

Recent  rains  have  also  been  most  favourable 
for  the  planting-out  of  the  main  supply  of 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter  greens.  Hence 
the  prospect  is  an  abundance  of  vegetables, 
which  may  do  something  to  ameliorate  the 
effects  of  a  scarcity  of  some  of  our  staple  fruits. 
The  growth,  however,  of  the  more  tender 
vegetables  in  the  open  air,  such  as  Runners, 
French  Beans,  Tomatos,  Vegetable  Marrows, 
ridge  Cucumbers,  &c,  has  been  very  slow  up  to 
the  longest  day.  But  these  useful  crops  will 
probably  pull  up  rapidly  with  the  summer 
weather  that  mostly  comes  in  with  July. 

Glancing  at  the  floral  department  in  the  open 
air,  spring  flowers  have  hardly  been  up  to  the 
usual  level  of  excellence.  Two  notable  excep- 
tions, however,  must  be  made  for  Pasonies 
and  Pansies.  The  former  have  been  magni- 
ficent, and  the  latter  have  flowered  per- 
petually for  months,  and  are  still  in  full  bloom. 
Roses  have  been  poor  at  first,  but  are  now 
growing  out  of  their  lopsided  deformities,  and 
throwing  up  many  very  fine  blooms,  as  the 
flower  boxes  at  shows,  the  Rose  farms  of  the 
trade,  and  the  trees  or  bushes  in  private  grounds 
abundantly  testify,  in  these  the  very  last  days 
of  June  and  first  of  July. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  performance  is 
rather  mixed,  and  does  not  tally  very  truly  with 
the  promise.  The  season  of  1SS2  promised  to 
be  early — it  is  rather  late.  It  promised  to  be 
fruitful — it  is  at  least  fully  half  barren.  It  pro- 
mised to  be  warm — so  far  it  has  been  cold. 
Insect  pests,  mildew,  and  destructive  birds  also 
abound  ;  and  already,  and  before  the  crop  is 
half  grown,  there  are  reports  of  the  Potato 
disease,  which  it  is  hoped  the  expected  sun- 
shine and  genial  warmth  of  July  and  August 
may  sufficiently  check. 

The  season  so  far  has  been  more  favourable 
to  the  farm  than  the  garden.  Though  the  east 
winds  and  cold  nights  rusted  the  Wheats,  they 
have  mostly  grown  out  of  it,  and  are  now 
coming  into  bloom  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
condition.  Barleys  have  almost  overtaken,  and 
in  some  instances  have  shot  past,  the  Wheats, 
and  look  well. 

Mangels  and  Swedes  are  up  and  growing 
like  weeds.  The  meadows  are  full  of  grass, 
and  the  mowers  and  the  scythe  are  heard  in  all 
directions,  with  the  muffled  sound  that  denotes 
a  fat  swathe.  All  that  is  needed  on  the  farm, 
as  in  the  garden,  are  warmth  and  sunshine,  to 
fatten,  mature,  and  harvest  the  crops,  which 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  even  and  bountiful  in 
the  fields  than  in  the  gardens  this  year. 


The  National  Rose  Society  deserves  the 

thanks  of  the  community  for  the  spirited  aims  it 
sets  before  itself,  and  the  catholic  way  in  which  they 
are  carried  out.  Among  the  latest  of  their  publica- 
tions is  a  catalogue  of  exhibition  Roses,  prepared  by 
the  committee  of  the  Society.  The  principles  upon 
which  the  catalogue  is  founded  are  : — I.  To  admit 
but  very  few  Roses  which  are  known  to  be  of  ex- 
tremely delicate  growth   (why  admit  them  at  all  ?). 

2.  To  insert  those  only  among  the  newer  vaticlies 
which  have  been  grown  so  extensively  as  to  allow  of 
an  accurate  estimate  to  be  formed    of   their  value. 

3.  To  class  as  synonymous  those  Roses  which  are 
similar  in  their  flowers  without  regard  to  their  foliage 
and  habit  of  growth.  This  may  be  expedient,  butit 
is  utterly  unscientific,  and  opposed  to  progress.  The 
reply  would  probably  be  that  the  interest  of  exhi- 
bitors and  judges  was  alone  considered  ;  but  this 
raises  the  whole  question  whether  exhibitions,  as  now 
conducted,  are  of  any  use  beyond  harmless  pastime. 


If  it  be  asserted  that  this  is  and  should  be  the  only 
aim  of  exhibitions,  nothing  more  can  be  said  ;  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  intelligence,  instruction, 
and  the  development  of  the  highest  beauty,  the 
fewer  hard  and  fast  lines  save  those  imposed  by 
Nature  herself,  the  better.  Surely  it  would  not 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  a  Rose  to  know  why 
one  is  flat,  another  with  recurved  petals,  another  with 
a  high  centre,  another  with  a  depressed  centre,  and  so 
on.  These  matters,  and  many  like  them,  are  ignored, 
as  if  they  were  of  no  interest  from  a  practical  point 
of  view.  That  this  is  an  error  any  one  may  judge  who 
remembers  that  the  reasons  why  some  Roses  open 
with  difficulty  are  mostly  the  same  as  those  which 
give  rise  to  the  differences  before  mentioned.  Look- 
ing at  the  matter,  moreover,  from  an  arbitrary  point 
of  view  only,  all  five  of  the  "  types,"  of  which  figures 
are  given  are  as  much  "imbricated"  as  the  one 
chosen  as  the  type  of  that  class.  The  catalogue  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  best  exhibition  Roses  under  the 
heads  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  and  Noisettes  ; 
and  Bourbon,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  being  the 
only  Rose  included  under  the  latter  heading.  In 
addition  to  the  names,  the  date  of  introduction,  the 
raiser's  name,  the  form  and  colour  of  flower,  and  the 
habit  are  given,  with  some  incidental  remarks.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  utility  of  this  list,  and  the 
committee  are  so  deep  in  their  sympathies  that  we 
look  forward  in  future  to  very  considerable  extension 
of  this  catalogue,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  its 
usefulness. 

Seed  Case.— We  direct   the  notice  of  our 

trade  readers  to  the  very  important  seed  case  tried 
before  Mr.  Justice  Day,  reported  In  another  column, 
and  in  which  the  defendant,  Mr.  Reeves,  was  sued 
by  MM.  VlLMORIN  for  the  price  of  Mignonette 
seed  supplied ;  the  defendant  on  his  side  presented  a 
counter  claim  for  damages  incurred  on  account  of 
having  been  supplied  with  inferior  seed.  The  result 
was,  that  the  defendant  gained  his  case. 

The  Edinburgh  Arboretum. — We  learn 

that  the  Arboretum  has  now  been  made  accessible  to 
the  public  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  though  we  see 
from  the  public  prints  that  some  dissatisfaction  is  felt 
as  to  the  tardy  and  scanty  nature  of  the  concession 
afforded.  Representatives  of  about  2000  species  have 
been  presented  to  the  Arboretum,  which  will  be  sys- 
tematically planted  among  the  already  existing  trees, 
which  will  serve  not  only  as  ornaments,  but  for  pur- 
poses of  shelter.  We  trust  and  believe  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  make  this  collection  as  com- 
plete and  well-ordered  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. Proximity  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  and 
libraries  of  Edinburgh  will  render  the  task  at  once 
easier  to  do,  and  more  useful  when  done. 

Golden  Spruce. — A  correspondent  kindly 

sends  us  from  the  Isle  of  Man  shoots  of  the  common 
Spruce  of  a  rich  golden  colour.  The  colour,  we  are 
told,  becomes  duller  as  the  growth  ripens ;  but, 
judging  from  the  specimen  before  us,  this  is  the 
brightest  and  most  highly  coloured  Golden  Spruce  we 
have  seen.  It  is  matter  of  common  observation  how 
very  bright  has  been  the  colour  of  the  Golden  Relin- 
osporas  and  other  plants  of  similar  character  this 
spring. 

Curiosities  of  Grafting.— M.  CarriSre 

records  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revut  Horticolt  a 
case  wherein  he  grafted  a  Jerusalem  Artichoke  on  to 
the  stem  of  the  Sunflower.  The  method  of  procedure 
is  not  stated,  but  a  curious  result  followed,  viz.,  the 
formation  of  tubers  on  the  stem  of  the  Sunflower,  no 
tubers  being  found  below-ground,  although  several 
were  found  on  the  stem  just  above-ground.  We  trust 
M.  Carriere  will  give  us  further  particulars  as  to 
this  interesting  experiment.  The  figure  does  not  show 
how  the  graft  was  effected,  nor  whether  the  tubers 
were  formed  on  the  stock  both  above  and  below  the 
graft.  M.  CarriSre  also  figures  a  graft  of  the 
Tomato  on  the  stems  of  Solanum  Dulcamara.  Our 
readers  will  remember  the  analogous  experiments  of 
Mr.  Maule  and  Mr.  Alexander  Dean  some  years 
since. 

A  New  Material  for  Rockwork. — Mr. 

W.  II.  Lascelles  writes,  with  reference  to  the  ma- 
terials required  for  constructing  rockwork  : — "What 
we  want  is  something  light,  so  as  to  be  easily 
handled  ;  porous,  so  as  to  hold  water  and  soil  ;  of 
an  irregular  shape,  so  as  not  to  suggest  waste  build- 
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ing  materials ;  that  can  be  adapted  toany  circumstances, 
and  fixed  by  any  one  ;  and  not  too  expensive,  or  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  afford  it ;  and  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  any  quantity.  Well,  I  have  been  pottering 
at  the  matter  for  some  years,  and  I  really  think  I 
have  at  last  got  the  very  thing,  and  I  fancy  the  best 
way  will  be  to  produce  it  in  blocks  about  a  foot 
across  and  one-half  the  height,  of  an  irregular  conical 
shape.  I  have  seven  colours — black,  brown,  dull  red, 
bright  red,  grey,  dull  yellow,  and  white;  and  I  think 
I  can  sell  these  blocks,  which  will  contain  about  half 
a  cubic  foot,  at  6J.  each.  There  will  be  a  show  of 
horticultural  matters  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  from 
July  24  to  August  5,  and  I  have  engaged  a  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  Hall,  where  I  shall  show,  amongst 
other  matters,  the  rockwork  I  speak  of;  apsl  as  it  (night 


and  a  loin  of  mutton,  a  dress-piece,  and  a  quantity  of 
tea,  plum-cakes,  and  similar  useful  and  acceptable 
articles,  all  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  cot- 
tagers, and  to  invest  the  competitions  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  Of  course,  special  prizes  in  kind  of 
this  sort  have  nothing  novel  about  them  ;  they  are 
really  common,  although  not  so  common  as  could  be 
desired,  for  whilst,  as  a  rule,  they  possess  greater 
pecuniary  value  than  money  prizes  usually  do,  they 
are  also  guarantees  that  in  no  way  can  they  be 
misapplied.  But  there  is  about  the  offering  of 
prizes  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  local  tradespeople 
much  that  is  socially  pleasing.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  in  the  rural  districts,  these  tradespeople  are 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  working-classes  for  their 
livelihood  ;  they  constitute,  in  fact,   the  tradesmen's 


lead  all  sections  of  the  public  to  take  greater  interest 
in  the  local  exhibitions,  and  thus  give  active  impetus 
to  the  real  work  of  horticultural  societies,  viz.,  that  of 
the  promotion  of  good  gardening  in  their  respective 
districts. 

Potato   Prospects.  —  The    announcement 

that  the  destructive  Peronospora  has  already  made 
itself  very  manifest  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
kingdom  is  calculated  to  bring  alarm  and  dismay  to 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  readers.  Under  what 
may  be  termed  the  ordinary  conditions  of  its  develop- 
ment, we  usually  get  well  into  the  advanced  month 
of  July  ere  a  virulent  form  is  assumed,  but  here  are 
proofs  of  its  existence  earlier  by  from  three  to  four 
weeks.      The    present    appearance    of  the   Potato 


Fig.  5. — mount  edgecumee  :  view  of  the  east  front,     (see  p.  7.) 


be  easily  overlooked  I  have  drawn  your  attention  to 
it.  Some  samples  I  will  also  send  to  my  place  in  the 
Poultry  (No.  35),  and  some  to  my  shop  in  Bunhill 
Row  (No.  121),  so  that  if  your  readers  are  interested 
in  the  matter,  they  will  know  where  their  curiosity  can 
be  gratified.  If  you  have  any  taste  for  rockwork  buy 
the  raw  material  and  see  what  you  can  do  with  it ;  if 
you  do  not  like  it,  you  can  break  it  down  and  build  it 
up  again." 

Cottagers'  Special  Prizes. — At  the  exhi. 

bition  of  a  recently  formed  horticultural  society  in  the 
environs  of  London,  to  be  held  in  August,  some  odd 
articles  will  be  given  to  the  competing  cottager  exhi- 
bitors as  special  prizes,  these  articles  having  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  by  some  of 
the  resident  tradesmen.  Thus,  there  are  men's  and 
children's  boots,  a  spade  and  a  digging-fork,  a  ham 


best  and  most  reliable  customers.  To  offer  prizes  of 
the  nature  above  specified,  therefore,  shows  some 
kindly  feeling  that  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged. 
Then,  amongst  the  many  and  varied  efforts  being 
made  to  win  the  working-classes  of  this  country 
from  a  demoralising  and  besetting  evil,  cottage 
gardening  holds  no  inferior  place ;  indeed,  many 
kindly  disposed  people  who  are  not  actuated  by 
any  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  gardening  give  to 
cottage  garden  and  other  horticultural  societies  their 
active  support,  solely  because  of  the  social  benefits 
that  may  be  expected  to  result  from  them.  Trades- 
men have  as  large  an  interest  as  any  can  have  in  pro- 
moting amongst  the  rural  working-classes  temperate 
habits  where  drinking  now  largely  prevails,  because 
improved  social  habits  would  mean  to  them  larger 
business  and  more  solvent  customers.  Not  least  in 
relation  to  these  special  prizes  do  we  find  that  they 


breadths  affords  every  reason  for  hope,  because  they 
look  so  well,  but,  as  a  rule,  growth  is  late,  and,  not 
least  important,  the  process  of  tubering  is  slow,  the 
cool  temperature  and  heavy  rains  having  so  far  pro- 
moted top-growth  at  the  expense  of  the  tubers. 
Were  dry  settled  weather  now  to  interpose,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Potato  crop  would 
presently  be  a  heavy  one  ;  but  of  settled  weather  there 
seems  at  this  moment  to  be  no  immediate  prospect. 
We  noted  the  other  day  when  at  Chiswick,  that 
there  the  trial  rows  of  new  or  seedling  kinds 
presented  a  remarkably  promising  appearance, 
but  the  majority  of  the  kinds  are  of  that  exceeding 
robust  habit  which  so  eminently  characterises  Mag- 
num Bonum  and  others,  and  too  plainly  indicates 
very  late  maturing.  If  amongst  any  such  even  but 
one  or  two  should  prove  to  possess  extra  strong 
disease-resi  sting  powers  some  gain  will  result ;  but 
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if  all  of  these  are  destined  to  be  but  inanimate  victims 
of  the  disease  within  a  few  weeks,  and  to  leave  behind 
them  only  an  immature  crop  of  rotten  tubers,  horti- 
culture will  rather  have  lost  than  gained  by  such  an 
expenditure  of  well-intentioned  but  misdirected  effort. 
Our  raisers  must,  if  they  mean  to  do  service  to  the 
world,  give  us  early  tubering  kinds  and  plenty  of 
early  ripeners.  Another  desideratum  is  stout  leafage, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small.  How  tender  is  the 
foliage  of  many  sorts  may  be  seen  where  breadths 
are  swept  by  the  wind,  and  friction  is  caused. 
Equally  desirable  is  it  to  have  stout  foliage  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  the  fungus  as  much  as  is  possible.  The 
long  absence  of  heat  and  sunshine  has  but  tended  to 
make  the  foliage  thin  and  tender,  and  hence  far  less 
fitted  to  withstand  the  (ungus  than  is  the  case  in  warm 
seasons. 

Singular    Action.  —  A    case    possessing 

very  material  interest,  not  only  to  all  exhibitors 
of  plants,  but,  indeed,  to  all  gardeners,  was  heard 
last  week  in  the  Chelmsford  County  Court,  by 
Dr.  Abdy,  the  Judge,  and  which  gravely  concerned 
the  reputation  of  a  gardener  who  is  not  altogether 
unknown.  The  action  was  to  obtain  compensation 
for  alleged  wilful  damage  done  to  a  specimen  Phce- 
Docoma  prolifera  Barnesii,  belonging  to  a  gentleman 
of  the  same  town  and  exhibited  at  the  local  exhibition 
in  July  last.  The  damage  appeared  to  have  been 
done  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  plants  from  the 
show— one  witness,  the  plaintiffs  gardener,  declaring 
that  when  he  saw  the  plant  previously  it  was  in  good 
condition,  but  fifteen  minutes  later  it  was  found  by 
him  greatly  mutilated  ;  and  it  was  further  stated  that 
none  but  the  defendant  had  access  to  the  tent  in  the 
interim,  he  being  a  member  of  the  exhibition  com- 
mittee. The  damage  was  laid  at  £2,  which  was 
recovered,  the  verdict  being  for  the  plaintiff,  and  an 
application  for  a  new  trial  refused.  The  reports  of 
the  evidence  given  to  hand  are  meagre,  and  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  an  act,  so  unwonted 
in  character,  was  or  was  not  fairly  chargeable  to  the 
person  implicated.  We  are  sure  that  ninety-nine 
plant  exhibitors  out  of  every  hundred  would  hold, 
that  any  such  act  perpetrated  from  malicious  motives, 
by  a  respectable  gardener,  was  incredible.  The  de- 
fendant's case  is,  that  the  plant  was  permitted  to  fall 
by  the  plaintiffs  own  gardener,  who  handled  it  care- 
lessly, and  hence  the  damage.  Whether  this  defence 
be  true  or  not  it  sadly  complicates  the  case,  because 
it  shows  that  there  must  have  been  on  one  side  or  the 
other  some  very  hard  swearing ;  and  it  is  but  a 
natural  inference  that  the  social  relations  of  the  two 
gardeners  in  question  were  not  happy. 

Fern-crowing  under  Plant  Stages. — 

The  constant  and  increasing  demand  for  cut  Ferns 
has  caused  gardeners  to  resort  to  many  schemes  which 
certainly  redound  to  their  credit,  and  which  formerly 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  impracticable.  But 
the  old  axiom  of  "Try  again  "  still  holds  good,  and 
those  who  have  the  courage  to  try  often  enough  seldom 
fail  in  the  end.  Successful  Fern-growing  is  looked 
upon  as  no  mean  accomplishment  in  plant-growing, 
either  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out 
rockwork  in  houses  where  staging  is  not  used.  But  on 
a  good  bed  of  Ferns  under  a  plant  stage  is  not  often 
seen  anywhere,  though  it  will  no  doubt  be  welcome 
information  to  many  to  know  that  they  can  be  so 
grown  for  cutting  purposes.  At  Streatham  Hall, 
near  Exeter,  there  is  a  fine  bed  of  Ferns  in  one  of  the 
span-roofed  Orchid-houses  under  the  stage.  They  are 
growing  freely,  and  are  as  healthy  as  possible,  and 
have  been  in  their  present  situation  four  years.  The 
curious  thing  about  their  culture  is  that  they  are 
planted  out  in  a  bed  of  ordinary  garden  sand  ;  and  if 
such  a  supply  of  cut  fronds  can  be  obtained  by  such  a 
simple  mode  of  culture,  it  certainly  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  many  who  are  hampered  for  room  to  follow 
the  example.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  house, 
although  an  Orchid-house,  is  not  a  shaded  one,  but  a 
light  structure,  in  which  the  plants  are  not  too  thickly 
set,  and  the  Ferns,  therefore,  enjoy  a  fair  degree  of 
light,  and  are  as  green  and  healthy-looking  as  a  bed 
of  Parsley. 

Brugmansia  KnigHTII. — Those  who  have 

large  conservatories  to  fill  will  find  this  a  most  useful 
and  effective  summer  flowering  plant,  and  a  rapid 
grower.  Its  fine  green  leaves  and  pure  white  flowers 
of  over  a  foot  in  length  have  a  noble  if  not  majestic 
appearance  in  large  houses,  where  there  is  full  room 
for  their  development.    As  pot-plants  they  are  useful 


for  grouping  by  the  sides  of  staircases,  with  scarlet 
Fuchsias  and  such-like  ;  but  as  mere  conservatory 
ornaments,  where  there  is  room  at  all,  they  should 
be  planted  out.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  under 
glass  now-a-days  that  time  cannot  be  afforded  to  grow 
plants  in  pots  that  succeed  better  planted  out,  unless 
there  are  sound  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Adiantums  as  Basket  Plants.— There  is 

nothing  more  difficult  of  accomplishment  in  the 
matter  of  beautifying  lofty  conservatories  than  to  find 
means  by  which  a  given  area  may  be  so  broken  up  as 
to  give  an  artistic  touch  to  that  naked  space  which 
may  be  frequently  seen  between  the  fronds  of  tall 
Ferns  and  large  Palm  leaves  and  the  glass  roof.  The 
groundwork  may  be  pretty,  and  the  body  of  the  house 
well  filled,  but  still  something  remains  to  be  done  to 
give  the  whole  a  finished  appearance.  The  free- 
growing  Tacsonias  exoniensis  and  Van  Volxemi  are 
most  useful  for  filling  up  this  defect  in  large  structures, 
and  if  at  certain  points  large  baskets  of  Adiantums 
are  suspended  from  the  roof  a  further  touch  of 
elegance  will  have  been  effected.  The  baskets  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  house,  and  well 
covered  with  luxuriant  fronds,  forming  rich  globes  of 
green,  which  will  give  any  ornamental  structure  a 
most  pleasing  and  animated  appearance, 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— As  we  go  to  press  the  thirty-ninth  anniversary 
festival  of  this  Institution  is  being  held  at  the 
"Albion,"  Aldersgate  Street,  under  the  Presidency  of 
the  Right  Plon.  the  Lord  Mayor  ("our  gardening 
Lord  Mayor,"  as  he  was  happily  styled  by  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Wrench),  supported  on  the  right  by 
M,  le  Comte  de  Kerchove,  on  the  left  by  Dr.  Hogg, 
and  by  many  of  the  gardeners  of  England,  amateur 
and  professional.  Our  Belgian  friends,  and  friends  of 
the  Institution,  assembled  in  greater  numbers  than  ever 
to  do  honour  to  an  Institution  which  the  LordMAYOR 
described  as  being  a  charity  remarkably  well  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  the  gardeners  of  England,  as  well  as 
of  the  owners  of  the  parks,  the  woodlands,  and  the 
gardens  of  this  great  empire— the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  delight  in  gardening,  as  he  himself  did,  as 
well  as  the  mere  diggers  and  delvers.  A  more  enthu- 
siastic Festival  has  never  been  held,  and  we  believe 
the  result  will  financially  be  more  successful  than  any 
of  its  predecessors  ;  but  of  this  we  shall  be  able  to 
speak  with  more  certainty  in  our  next  issue,  when  we 
shall  return  to  the  subject  at  greater  length, 

"Our  Foreign  Visitors." — We  last  week 

intimated  that  a  party  connected  with  the  Belgian 
School  of  Horticulture,  the  Cercle  d'Arboriculture, 
and  of  patrons  of  the  pursuit  for  which  that  country 
is  so  justly  celebrated,  were  coming  over  to  see  some 
of  the  principal  market  gardens  and  nurseries,  with 
a  few  of  the  leading  public  and  private  gardens 
that  lay  within  such  distance  of  London  as  the  stay 
permitted  of  their  seeing.  They  were  seventeen  in 
number.  On  Monday  they  accepted  Messrs.  Can- 
Nell's  and  Mr.  Ladds'  invitations  to  visit  Swanley 
and  Bexley  Heath,  special  saloon  carriages  having 
been  provided  to  convey  the  party  from  London  to 
Swanley,  where  Mr.  Cannill's  establishment  is  well 
known  for  the  limitless  quantities  of  soft-wooded 
plants  which  it  contains,  including  all  the  popular 
kinds  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  and  within  the 
extensive  ranges  of  glasshouses.  These  the  visitors 
inspected  closely,  and  were  much  pleased  and  in- 
terested with,  as  well  as  in  the  simple  but  efficient 
construction  of  the  houses,  all  of  which  were  atten- 
tively examined.  After  lunch,  carriages  were  at 
hand  to  take  the  party,  and  other  gentlemen 
who  had  come  to  meet  them,  on  to  Bexley  Heath. 
Here  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  horti- 
culture carried  out  under  glass,  under  conditions 
differing  widely  from  those  of  the  general  nursery- 
men. In  place  of  a  multiplicity  of  different  things 
being  attempted,  a  comparative  few  are  grown,  such 
as  are  required  to  most  meet  thedemands  of  the  British 
public,  Covent  Garden  in  particular.  Roses,  Gar- 
denias. Stephanotis,  Bouvardias,  Camellias,  Tuberoses, 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  and  a  few 
others  are  the  chief  things  in  the  shape  of  flowers— 
with  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatos— that  go 
to  fill  the  II  acres  of  houses  which  are  here 
existent,  and  which  are  still  being  added  to  at  a  rate 
to  almost  stagger  belief.  The  Vines  with  the  immense 
crops  they  were  carrying,  and  the  long  houses  of 
Roses,  seemed  to  be  the  things  which  most  astonished 


the  visitors,  who  here  again  attentively  examined  and 
inquired  into  the  general  method  of  cultivation,  all 
the  details  of  which  Mr.  Ladds  fully  explained. 
The  roads  chosen  from  Swanley  to  Bexley  Heath,  and 
the  return  to  Swanley,  were  such  as  were  best  calcu- 
lated to  show  fruit  and  vegetable  cultivation  largely 
combined,  as  it  now  is,  with  the  farming  of  the  dis- 
trict. A  stroll  through  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  farms  formed  part  of  the  programme.  After  a 
long  day,  spent  with  mutual  pleasure  to  the  visitors 
and  those  who  accompanied  them,  they  returned  to 
London.  Mr.  Baines  and  Mr.  Cannell  kindly 
acted  as  guides.  On  Tuesday  the  party  visited  the 
Pelargonium  Society's  exhibition,  and  were  received 
at  luncheon  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  the  members  of  the  Pelargonium 
Society,  Lord  Aderdare  presiding;  Mr.  Moore, 
the  President  of  the  Pelargonium  Society,  occupying 
the  vice-chair.  Mr.  Bull's  exhibition  of  Orchids 
was  afterwards  inspected  with  astonishment,  and  the 
day  was  closed  with  a  visit  to  the  unique  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  entertained  the  party 
at  dinner.  On  Wednesday  the  party  proceeded  to 
Slough,  where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  Mr. 
Turner  ;  and  thence  proceeded  to  Frogmore, 
where,  by  special  desire  of  Her  Majesty, 
Mr.  Jones  conducted  the  party  over  the  esta- 
blishment committed  to  his  charge,  and  acquitted 
himself  of  his  hospitable  duties  in  a  manner  which 
elicited  the  warmest  acknowledgment.  Thence,  by 
permission  of  His  Grace  the  Ouke  of  Westminster, 
the  party  proceeded  to  Cliveden,  where  Mr. 
Fleming  had  so  arranged  as  to  afford  a  rare  treat  to 
his  visitors.  The  Conifers  at  Dropmore  were  next 
inspected,  the  veteran  Mr.  Frost  recounting  the 
history  of  the  giants  over  whose  growth  he  has  so  long 
presided.  Thence  the  party  was  conducted  by  way  of 
Burnham  Beeches  to  Slough  and  back  to  London, 
having  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeingillustrative 
examples  of  British  horticulture.  On  Thursday  the 
party  proceeded  to  visit  the  market  gardens  in  the 
Twickenham  and  Mortlake  districts,  and  were  present 
at  the  banquet  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  in  the  evening,  being  received  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  other  civic  dignitaries.  Friday  is 
to  be  devoted  to  visiting  various  nurseries,  and 
especially  those  of  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Cutbush  ; 
while  on  Saturday  morning  (by  permission  of  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker)  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  Rich- 
mond, Sion  (through  the  courtesy  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland)  and  Chiswick  are  to  be  visited. 
If  the  Belgian  visitors  feel  as  pleased  with  their  trip 
as  their  English  entertainers  are  with  the  opportunity 
of  showing  them  hospitality  and  sympathy,  all  will  go 
well. 

The   Weather.— General  remarks  on  the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  June  26,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London: — The  weather  has  continued  cold,  dull,  and 
showery,  with  occasional  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  temperature  has  been  equal  to  the  mean  in 
"  Scotland,  E.,"  but  in  all  other  districts  it  has  been 
below  the  normal  value,  the  deficit  in  the  south-western 
parts  of  the  kingdom  being  4°.  The  maxima,  which 
occurred  generally  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period, 
were  considerably  higher  in  most  places  than  those  of 
last  week,  and  ranged  from  66°  in  "  England,  S.W.," 
to  76°  in  the  "Midland  Counties."  The  thermo- 
meter was  lowest  either  on  the  23d  or  241I1  ult.,  when 
it  fell  to  40°  in  the  south-west  of  England,  41°  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  to  between  42°  and  45*  else- 
where. The  rainfall  has  been  seven-tenths  of  an  inch 
more  than  the  mean  in  all  districts.  Bright  sunshine 
shows  a  decrease  in  duration  in  nearly  all  places. 
The  percentage  was  greatest  (45)  in  "  Ireland,  S.," 
and  least  (26)  over  central  England.  Depressions 
observed  :— An  area  of  high  pressure  has  held  steadily 
over  Scandinavia,  and  an  area  of  comparatively  high 
readings  over  France,  while  several  small  depressions 
have  passed  across  our  islands  from  the  south  or 
south-west.  The  wind,  though  subject  to  local 
variations  in  consequence  of  these  disturbances,  has 
been  generally  south-westerly  in  direction,  and  mode- 
rate or  light  in  force. 

Gardening    Appointment.  —  Mr.    John 

Fraskr,  for  several  years  Foreman  in  the  Gardens 
at  Garhally,  has  been  appointed  Gardener  to  Viscount 
Lismork,  Shanbally  Castle,  Clogheeo,  Cahir,  Co. 
Tipperary. 
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GORWAY. 

There  are  few  districts  in  the  charming  county 
of  Devonshire  where  beautiful  private  gardens  are 
more  plentiful  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Teignmouth, 
near  to  which  Gorway  stands  conspicuous  in  its  own 
grounds,  which  have  been  laid  out  with  great  taste 
and  skill  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  of 
Exeter.  This  fine  modern  mansion  and  grounds  are 
the  property  of  John  Whidboume,  Esq.,  who  has  not 
only  founded  a  fine  garden,  but  also  keeps  it  in  excel- 
lent order.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  nor  a  leaf  is  allowed 
out  of  place,  nor  is  there  a  sickly  plant  or  shrub  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  garden.  The  house  stands  upon 
the  slope  of  a  hill  less  than  half  a  mile  from  Teign- 
mouth, and  the  chief  entrance  is  off  the  Dawlish  and 
Teignmouth  road.  The  drive  to  the  house  curves 
gently,  and  the  irregular  borders  and  groups  of  shrubs 
are  of  the  choicest  and  most  valuable  kinds. 

The  place  seems  quite  a  home  for  Ilex  Oaks, 
which  are  now  very  beautiful,  clothed  as  they  are 
with  their  pale  green  leaves,  which  are  distinct  in  tone 
from  that  of  most  other  trees  and  shrubs.  The  flower- 
ing shrubs  consist  of  Pernettyas,  Berberis,  Veronicas, 
yellow  Broom,  Deutzia  scabra,  Weigelas  ;  and  varie- 
gated Acers  are  sparingly  planted  among  evergreens. 
Acer  polymorphum  rubrum  has  a  fine  effect  here, 
its  rich  red  leaves  having  a  peculiarly  attractive 
effect  under  a  ray  of  sunshine.  By  the  way,  this 
plant  is  quite  equal  to  the  American  Liquidambar 
(which  they  do  not  appear  to  know  in  Devonshire) 
for  giving  changing  effects  under  light  and  sunshine. 
A  very  attractive  sight  is  created  by  planting  one 
of  those  Acers  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  shrubs 
thinly  clad  with  foliage,  which  break  up  the  sun's 
rays  into  myriads  of  threads,  the  action  of  which 
upon  the  leaves  is  strikingly  beautiful.  Viewed  from 
underneath  the  leaves  appear  to  be  almost  on  fire,  so 
intensely  bright  is  their  appearance.  From  the  south 
terrace  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
surrounding  country  ;  towards  Babbicombe  and  the 
Torquay  hills,  the  Ness,  an  immense  peak  rising  up 
out  of  the  sea  beyond  the  riverTeign,  and  the  Ringmore 
Hills.  Teignmouth  is  in  a  valley  hidden  by  trees,  and 
the  Ness-house,  a  seaside  seat  of  Lord  Clifford's,  of 
Chudleigh,  peeps  out  from  under  the  shadow  of  the 
peak  from  which  it  has  taken  its  name.  Further  to 
the  east  there  is  a  grand  sea  view  to  Portland.  The 
boundary  planting  at  this  place  we  were  much  struck 
with,  for,  in  addition  to  the  usual  irregular  outline, 
an  exquisite  finish  is  given  to  the  whole  by  the  intro- 
duction of  simple  figures  planted  with  shrubs  abutting 
upon  the  main  belt,  and  clumps  of  showy  flowering 
shrubs  dotted  between  these  and  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  belt  have  a  veiy  pretty  effect  from  the  terrace 
walk.  The  trees  and  shrubs  upon  the  east  and  west 
sides  are  equally  choice,  but  arranged  in  a  different 
style,  though  with  hardly  less  effect. 

Opposite  the  south-west  angle  of  the  house  there  is 
a  large  Elm,  and  a  view  to  Newton  Abbot  upon  a 
clear  day.  The  flower  garden  is  west  from  the  house  —a 
sunk  garden  laid  out  in  grass,  and  well  protected  upon 
the  north  side.  The  centre  bed  is  a  large  oval  planted 
with  subtropicals,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of 
Pelargoniums  with  appropriate  edgings,  carpet  beds, 
and  others  with  a  fine  display  of  Violas,  which  are  at 
present  byfar  the  brightest  beds  in  the  garden.  Haldon 
Hills  lie  to  the  north-east,  and  are  visible  from  this 
garden  in  clear  weather.  There  are  some  wonderful 
specimens  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  which  are  beau- 
tifully furnished  with  young  growths,  and  are  pro- 
bably more  striking  just  now  than  at  any  other  period 
of  the  year. 

The  shrubbery  borders,  too,  are  charming  as  regards 
formation  and  the  style  of  planting.  As  an  example  a 
sloping  border  has  a  groundwork  of  Ivy,  with  groups 
and  single  plants  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  an  imposing 
background  of  Ilex  Oaks,  Conifers,  and  other  orna- 
mental trees.  One  group  I  noticed  was  composed  of 
Escallonia  macrantha  and  mock  Oranges,  with  a 
margin  of  Kalmia  latifolia,  or  tall  Pernettyas  shooting 
up  at  the  back  of  a  variegated  Weigela,  or  there  is  a 
mass  of  the  Gum  Cistus  looking  out  from  between  two 
evergreen  shrubs,  the  whole  border  being  edged  with 
Veronica  incana. 

In  the  walled-in  garden  the  hothouses,  and,  indeed, 
everything  else,  are  in  the  very  best  style  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  large  greenhouse  filled  with  Azaleas,  and 
a  Peach  range  nearly  the  full  length  of  the  garden  in 
divisions  where  there  are  superior  crops  of  many 
kinds  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The  range  of 
vineries  are  of  equal  merit  in  all  respects — better  even 


as  regards  results.  The  Muscats  are  a  splendid  crop, 
not  a  few  sensational  bunches,  but  a  general  crop, 
consisting  of  bunches  which  are  well  formed,  indeed, 
so  handsome  that  they  ought  to  be  seen  a  distance 
from  home.  The  remaining  structures  are  filled  with 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  collection  of  Pelar- 
goniums being  the  most  noteworthy.  The  crops 
generally  are  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  local  repu- 
tation the  garden  enjoys  under  Mr.  Deadman's 
management  is  highly  complimentary  to  his  skill  as  a 
cultivator  in  every  branch  of  his  profession. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

The  Strawberry  is  like  most  of  our  bush  fruit,  in- 
cluding the  Gooseberry,  indigenous  to  Britain,  and, 
like  the  last-named,  is  also  a  most  delicious  and 
wholesome  fruit  ;  and,  although  undoubtedly  a  native 
of  Britain,  being  found  wild  in  woods,  &c,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  nevertheless  of  somewhat 
wide  geographical  distribution,  being  also  found  in  a 
wild  condition  in  various  Continental  countries,  as 
well  as  in  North  and  South  America.  It  has  no 
doubt  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this 
country,  although,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  its  culture  has  not  been  of  the  most  rational 
character,  having  been  mostly  planted  in  beds  some 
4  or  5  feet  wide,  the  individual  plants  generally  some- 
what crowded,  and  where  they  were  for  years  allowed 
to  struggle  with  each  other  for  the  means  of  existence, 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  conditions  in  which  the 
plants  are  found  in  their  native  woods  and  wilds. 
Almost  the  only  artificial  assistance  extended  to  them 
was  the  doubtful  one  of  mowing  oft'  their  leaves  early 
in  the  autumn,  or  soon  after  their  period  of  fruiting 
had  fairly  passed  over,  and  beds  thus  treated  were 
generally  allowed  to  remain  during  many  years  ;  fur- 
nishing crops  annually,  it  is  true,  but  annually 
decreasing  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  quality,  until  they 
were  considered  as  fairly  worn  out,  when  what  little 
remained  of  them  was  generally  dug  into  the  soil. 

This  premature  removal  of  the  leaves  must  doubt- 
less have  been  injurious  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
plants,  and  could  hardly  have  been  compensated  for 
by  the  annual  surface-dressing  of  rich  manure, 
which  was  generally  applied  to  the  beds,  and  which 
resulted,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  occasional  heavy 
crops  of  tolerable  fruit,  which,  as  has  been  said,  as 
a  rule,  grew  less  by  degrees,  &c. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  practice  as 
has  been  alluded  to  is  now  generally  discontinued 
(unless  it  be  in  some  few  old  and  neglected  gardens) ; 
and  the  Strawberry  crop,  whether  in  the  open  air,  or 
under  glass,  is  now,  like  most  other  crops,  generally 
compelled  to  travel  by  something  like  "express,"  so 
that  the  production  of  early  ruuners  from  established 
plants,  are  as  much  as  possible  encouraged,  and  these, 
by  judicious  and  liberal  treatment,  are  compelled  to 
become  fruit-bearing  plants  in  less  than  nine  months 
from  their  advent  in  the  form  of  runners. 

Strawberry  plants  are  now  generally  grown  in  lines, 
at  a  distance  of  some  3  feet  from  each  other,  and  at 
about  half  that  distance  from  plant  to  plant.  They 
will  succeed  in  any  ordinary  good  soil,  but  prefer  one 
of  a  light,  rich,  loamy  character,  which  should  be 
trenched  or  deeply  dug,  and  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
ciently enriched  with  manurial  matters  to  sustain  the 
plants  for  at  least  two  years.  The  Strawberry  may, 
of  course,  be  increased  by  seed,  and  it  is  only  by  this 
means  that  new  and  improved  varieties  can  be 
secured. 

The  usual  mode  of  increase,  however,  is  accom- 
plished by  the  runners  which  spring  from  the  stock  of 
the  old  plants,  their  use  being  that  of  transporting 
the  young  plant  to  some  distance  from  the  stock, 
and  to  fresh  soil,  on  which  it  is  not  slow  to  establish 
itself  ;  and  thus,  as  the  old  plants  become  worn  out, 
and  ultimately  die,  their  place  is  taken  by  runners,  or 
young  plants,  and  extinction  is  for  a  time  thus  pre- 
vented. In  order  to  obtain  young  plants  for  the 
formation  of  new  plantations,  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing,  the  soil  between  lines  of  established 
plants  should,  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May, 
be  loosened  or  forked  up,  and  a  line  of  3-inch  pots, 
filled  with  rich,  light  soil,  should  be  sunk  in  the  same 
to  the  level  of  their  rims,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
pot  the  joint  of  a  runner  should  be  placed,  and  this 
should  be  kept  in  position  by  a  small  peg,  or  even  by 
placing  a  small  stone  upon  it.  The  young  plant  will 
soon  root  freely  into  the  fresh  soil,  and  if  the  weather 
following  this  operation  prove  dry,  the  pots  should  be 


freely  watered  every  evening,  and  as  the  primary 
object  in  view  is  to  obtain  strong  young  plants  at  as 
early  a  period  or  the  season  as  possible,  the  young 
plants  need  not  be  severed  from  the  parent  plants 
until  the  small  pots  they  are  in  are  well  tilled  with 
roots  ;  and  soon  after  this  has  been  done,  the  weather 
and  the  soil  being  in  proper  condition,  the  plants  in- 
tended to  form  a  new  plantation  should  be  at 
once  carefully  planted  out,  while  those  intended 
for  forcing  should  be  transferred  to  their  fruiting  pots, 
which  need  not  exceed  6  inches  in  diameter.  The 
operation  of  planting  out,  as  well  as  that  of  re-potting, 
should  be  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  giving 
anything  like  a  check  to  the  plants,  and  should  if 
possible  be  accomplished  before  the  month  of  June 
has  ended  ;  while  during  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  the  plants  should  have  every  necessary  atten- 
tion, in  the  way  of  watering,  keeping  clean,  &c,  and 
unless  the  season  proves  exceedingly  unfavourable  the 
planted-out  plants,  as  well  as  those  in  pots,  will  gene, 
rally  be  found  strong  enough  to  carry  fair  crops  of  the 
finest  fruit— those  planted-out  in  the  open  air  at  the 
usual  season,  in  the  following  year,  while  the  fruit  of 
the  plants  in  pots  will  ripen  in  accordance  with  the 
time  they  are  started  into  growth.  And  these  forced 
plants,  if  planted-out  after  the  first  crop  of  fruit  has 
been  gathered,  will  seldom  fail  to  produce  a  mott 
abundant  crop  in  the  season  following.  The  produce 
of  the  planted-out  plants  will  also  be  more  abundant 
in  the  second  season  than  in  that  of  the  first,  although 
the  individual  fruits  may  be  less  fine.  And  such 
plantations  may,  if  desired,  be  retained  for  any 
number  of  years,  but  the  crops,  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  the  fruit,  will  generally  be  found  to  deteriorate 
after  the  second  season.  In  the  forcing  of  the  Straw- 
berry plant  it  is  of  great  importance  to  place  the  plants 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass,  and  to  commence 
with  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  which  should 
of  course  be  gradually  increased  as  the  season 
advances,  and  as  the  plants  develope  themselves. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  night  temperature  should  not 
exceed  60°  until  the  fruit  has  fairly  set,  nor  should 
the  day  temperature  be  allowed  to  exceed  700  without 
air  being  admitted  to  the  structure. 

Some  varieties  of  the  Strawberry,  more  than  others, 
are  apt  to  produce  unisexual  flowers,  which  does  not, 
however,  prevent  the  production  of  fruit  ;  in  order, 
however,  to  prevent  the  same  being  defective  or 
deformed  in  any  way,  or  to  prevent  blooms  running 
altogether  "blind,"  as  it  is  called,  more  particularly 
during  early  forcing,  it  is  advisable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  fine  days,  or  during  intervals  of  sunshine,  to 
distribute  the  pollen  with  a  small  brush  or  camel- 
hair  pencil.  When  the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  more  or  less  thin  it  out,  and  in 
doing  this  all  small  or  imperfectly  formed  fruits  should 
be  removed,  and  this  will  tend  to  render  the  remainder 
more  fine  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  begins  to  colour  or  to 
approach  a  ripening  condition,  the  trusses  should  be 
raised  on  twigs  or  small  branches  of  any  kind,  or  even 
neatly  staked  and  lied  up,  so  as  to  keep  the  fruit 
clean,  by  removing  it  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  among  the  ripening 
berries.  This  gives  also  an  attractive  appearance  to 
the  plants,  and  is  better  than  allowing  the  fruit 
to  hang  round  the  sides  of  the  pots  and  in 
contact  with  them.  Some  have  objected  to  this 
practice,  contending  that  the  natural  position  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Strawberry  plant  is  upon  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  There  can,  however,  be  little  wrong  in 
assisting  or  even  improving  upon  Nature  in  this 
respect,  and  a  Strawberry  plant  growing  in  a  pot  is, 
of  course,  in  an  artificial  condition.  It  is  also  equally 
necessary  to  prevent  the  fruit  of  plants  growing  in  the 
open  air  from  resting  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
which,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  however  fine  it  may  be,  it 
is  nevertheless  almost  sure  to  be  rendered  useless  by 
having  the  grit  from  the  soil  washed  upon  it  by  heavy 
falls  of  rain.  Various  means  have  been  resorted  to 
as  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  What  are  known  as 
Strawberry  tiles  have  been  invented  and  highly  recom- 
mended, but  from  some  cause  (possibly  their  expense) 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  come  into  general 
use.  The  raising  of  the  trusses  of  fruit  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil  upon  twigs  or  small  branches  has 
also  been  suggested,  and  to  some  extent  practised. 
But  it  increases  the  temptation  which  ripe  fruit 
presents  to  the  blackbird,  &c,  it  also  involves  con- 
siderable trouble,  and  can  hardly  be  recommended. 
Tanner's  bark  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  or 
where  this  material  can  be  readily  obtained  is  very 
frequently  used,  with  the  desired  effect  for  the  purpose 
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of  mulching  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  preventing 
the  same  being  washed  upon  the  fruit.  It  has  also 
the  very  desirable  property  of  driving  away  slugs, 
snails,  woodlice,  and  other  troublesome  pests, 
which  are  always  sure  to  attack  ripe  fruit, 
clean  straw  of  any  kind  may  also  be  effectually  used 
for  the  purpose  ;  indeed  it  is  quite  possible  that  from 
the  use  of  this  material  in  early  times,  that  this 
delicious  fruit  may  have  derived  its  designation  of  the 
straw  berry.  Another  material,  which  is  perhaps 
more  extensively  used  for  the  purpose  than  any  other, 
although  by  no  means  free  from  objections,  but  in 
most  garden  establishments  it  comes  to  hand  readily, 
and  is  certainly  not  unsuited  to  the  purpose  in  view — 
this  is  the  short  grass,  or  the  mowings  of  the  lawns, 
&c.  But  whether  tiles,  straw,  or  grass  be  used  for 
the  purpose,  the  soil  between  the  lines  of  plants 
should  previously  have  a  good  dressing  of  soot,  gas 
lime,  or  even  a  slight  sprinkling  of  salt,  as  any  of 
these  will  have  the  etTect  of  keeping  away  most  of  the 
insect  pests  which  have  been  alluded  to  until  such 
time,  at  least,  as  the  fruit  has  been  secured.  But  in 
addition  to  all  that  has  been  recommended,  it  will  be 
necessary  in  country  places,  or  wherever  birds  are 
prevalent,  to  protect  the  Strawberry  plantations  with 
nets,  or  wirework,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  approaches 
to  a  ripe  condition. 

Ripe  Strawberries  may,  if  desired,  be  had  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  year,  even  at  Christmas,  or 
soon  after  that  time.  But  unless  required  for  special 
occasions,  and  where  expense  is  no  object,  such 
early  forcing  is  seldom  resorted  to,  as  fruit  produced 
thus  early  [is  necessarily  more  or  less  deficient  in 
flavour  or  quality,  and  the  result  is  seldom  considered 
as  worthy  of  the  candle,  but  by  commencing  to  force 
a  portion  of  well-established  plants  with  the  com- 
mencent  of  the  year,  or  during  the  early  part  of 
January,  the  fruit  will  be  ripe  early  in  March,  and 
this  will  be  succeeded  by  that  of  other  plants  started  at 
a  later  period  ;  and  thus  a  supply  of  ripe  fruit  may  be 
maintained  until  it  comes  in  the  open  air,  while  the 
earliest  forced  plants  may  be  planted  out  as  soon  as 
their  fruit  has  been  gathered,  and  they  will  generally 
furnish  a  more  or  less  abundant  autumnal  supply  of 
fruit,  which  will  be  supplemented  by  the  alpine  or 
late  autumn  fruiting  kinds,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  Strawberry  season  can  readily,  if  desired,  be 
made  to  extend  from  the  beginning  of  March  until 
the  end  of  October,  or  for  a  period  of  eight  months. 
The  early  forced  plants  will  also,  if  planted  out  in 
properly  prepared  soil,  in  addition  to  furnishing  a 
second  crop  of  fruit  (which  will  not  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree  affect  the  crop  of  the  following  season), 
furnish  what  may  even  be  found  to  be  of  greater  im- 
portance, viz.,  a  supply  of  healthy  runners  at  an 
earlier  period  than  such  will  be  produced  by  estab- 
lished plants,  and  these  should  be  laid  in  small  pots, 
as  has  been  directed  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  and 
planting  out. 

The  varieties  of  the  Strawberry  are  now  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  some  sorts  are  found  to  succeed  better 
in  certain  soils  and  situations  than  in  others ;  conse- 
quently, certain  kinds  are  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation in  some  gardens,  which  are  by  no  means 
favourites  in  others.  For  very  early  forcing,  possibly 
the  Black  Prince  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
are  generally  considered  as  the  two  best ;  while  for 
a  second,  or  general  crop  Keens'  Seedling,  although 
a  very  old  variety,  cannot  be  easily  surpassed. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  either  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
or  for  open-air  culture,  is  an  excellent  variety— the 
plant  being  very  hardy,  and  comparatively  early,  the 
fruit  solid  and  of  the  finest  flavour,  while  it  also 
travels  and  keeps  well.  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  also 
an  excellent  variety  either  for  forcing  or  for  outdoor 
culture  ;  the  fruit  possesses  a  brisk  pleasing  flavour, 
which  is  much  relished  by  some,  and  there  is  no 
variety  which  travels  better,  if,  indeed,  any  carry  so 
well.  British  Queen  is  of  a  somewhat  tender  consti- 
tution, but  the  fruit  is  remarkably  high  flavoured, 
either  when  forced  or  when  produced  in  the  open 
air.  Where  it  succeeds  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
variety.  Doctor  Hogg  is  an  excellent  variety,  re- 
sembling in  flavour  the  British  Queen,  but  is  of  a 
decidedly  better  constitution. 

The  Hautbois  varieties  are  possibly  less  grown  than 
was  formerly  the  case,  and  they  do  not  succeed  well  in 
some  situations.  Where  they  do  succeed,  however, 
they  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  they  generally 
bear  freely,  and  the  fruit  is  possessed  of  an  exceedingly 
rich  aromatic  flavour,  differing  from  that  of  all  other 
varieties,  and  it  never  fails  to  be  appreciated.    Grove 


End  Scarlet  is  not  so  extensively  grown  now  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  The  fruit,  it  is  true,  although 
generally  abundant,  is  individually  small,  and  of 
second-rate  quality,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
it  is  still  unequalled.  P.  Grieve,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


THE    LANGPORT   NURSERY. 

The  splendid  display  of  Pyrethrums  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  recent  summer  show  induced 
me  to  have  a  50  mile  run  by  train  to  Langport,  in  order 
to  see  these  interesting  plants,  and  I  was  more  than 
repaid,  as  I  there  found  2  acres  of  Pyrethrums,  some  of 
which  were  most  lovely.  There  were  many  very  fine 
seedlings  yet  unnamed.  Amongst  the  double  varieties 
with  names  three  struck  me  as  being  remarkably  fine, 
viz.,  Captain  Nares,  bright  crimson  ;  Lady  Derby, 
silvery  flesh ;  and  Princesse  de  Metternich,  pure 
white.  Four  others  were  nearly  as  good,  viz.,  Mont 
Blanc,  white  ;  Placida,  peach ;  Solfaterre,  cream ; 
and  Hobart  Pasha,  maroon.  Besides  these  the  fol- 
lowing were  also  very  beautiful : — Gaiety,  Aurore, 
Boule  de  Neige,  Bouquet  Rose,  Cleopatra,  Delica- 
tum,  Endymion,  Galopin,  Gustave  Hertz,  Dante, 
Madlle.  Patti,  Mons.  Duvivier,  Niveum  plenum, 
Progress,  Versailles  Defiance,  Via  lactea,  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  Sylphide. 

The  collection  of  single  Pyrethrums  was  quite  as 
interesting  as  those  of  the  double  ones  ;  the  best  to 
my  thinking  were  : — Thomas  Moore,  Thetis,  Caprius, 
Hebe,  Helenor,  Numenes,  Pamphos,  Silarus,  Zouch, 
Titiens,  Marionette,  Albana,  Pasquin,  and  Psenia. 
The  fields  of  Gladiolus,  for  which  Messrs.  Kelway  are 
so  famous,  must  be  a  sight  when  seen  in  bloom  never 
to  be  forgotten.  There  are  20  acres  planted  with 
these  bulbs.  Among  the  herbaceous  plants  was  a 
magnificent  show  of  Paeonies,  the  most  striking  being 
Carnea  elegans,  Alba  sulphurea,  Alice  de  Julvecourt, 
Isabelle  Karlitzky,  Faust,  Lucrea,  Madame  Chaumy, 
Madame  Serrat,  Modeste,  Triomphe  de  Paris,  Mrs. 
Lowe,  Whitleyi,  and  Mr.  Lowe.  The  Chrysanthe- 
mum lacustre  (a  gigantic  Marguerite-like  plant)  is  a 
very  fine  border  flower,  and  so  is  Dianthus  Rev.  H. 
D'Ombrain  the  Salvia.  It  has  always  surprised 
me  to  see  the  acres  of  Strawberries  and  Raspberries 
near  London,  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  twenty 
acres  of  Gladioli:  there  might  be  plenty  of  customers  for 
fruit,  but  where  could  purchasers  be  found  for  so  many 
thousand  bulbs  ?  There  were  large  beds  of  those 
wonderful  varieties,  Agrius,  Agnes  Mary,  Beauty  of 
England,  Brennus,  Dr.  Hogg,  Dr.  Woodford,  Dr. 
Woodman,  Electra,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Helenor, 
Hermanni,  James  Kelway,  Lady  Bridport,  Lassia, 
Marcianus,  Miss  Solway,  Mr.  Derry,  Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole,  Pictum,  President,  Samuel  Jennings,  Sir 
Massey  Lopes,  Victory,  Wonder,  &c,  and  beds  of 
seedlings  without  number. 

The  ten  houses  of  Cucumbers,  each  containing  a 
very  choice  variety  (and  all  the  blooms  set  by  hand 
each  morning,  as  I  there  learnt),  was  a  sight  to  do  a 
Cucumber  grower  good  to  look  upon. 

The  three  large  houses  full  of  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias were  a  blaze  of  various  colours,  the  habit  was 
dwarf,  the  shape  perfect,  and  the  size  large  ;  there 
were  no  bad  ones,  and  no  crumpled  flowers,  and,  what 
was  very  remarkable,  there  was  no  one  colour  that  pre- 
dominated. In  three  large  houses  were  Cinerarias, 
but  they  were  now  out  of  flower.  Other  houses  and 
pits  were  filled  with  vast  numbers  of  Ferns,  Gloxinias, 
Begonias,  Epiphyllums,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and 
handsome  foliaged  plants.  All  the  leading  Chrysan- 
themums were  there  in  great  numbers,  and  in  the 
gardens  were  thousands  of  herbaceous  plants  ;  the  col- 
lections of  Iris,  Pansies,  Violas,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 
single  and  double  Dahlias  (including  a  set  of  new 
single  flowered  ones  which  are  now  being  sen  out 
from  this  nursery),  and  other  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  were  too  numerous  to  mention.  Two  acres,  of 
that  lovely  Ilyacinthus  candicans  when  in  bloom 
must  be  a  marvellous  sight ;  these,  together  with 
acre  upon  acre  of  agricultural  plants  (for  seed)  make 
up  a  whole,  when  added  to  tens  of  thousands  of  Tea 
Roses  in  pots,  and  acres  of  standard  and  dwarf  Roses, 
that  would  well  repay  a  visit  to  Langport,  which  is 
easily  reached  by  railway,  changing  carriages  at 
Durston  near  Bridgewater  (on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
Railway).  E.  J.  Lowe. 


Statice  IIoifordii.  —  What  charming  plants 
these  are  for  autumn  flowering,  and  how  scarce 
they  appear  to  be  growing  in  private  gardens.  You 
may  travel  over  half  a  county  without  meeting  with  a 
decent  collection.  A  poor  plant  or  two,  starved  in 
an  out-of-the-way  corner  !  instead  of  healthy  plants 
with  leaves  like  young  Cabbages.  Possibly  it  does 
not  occur  to  people  that  the  same  colour  is  not  forth- 
coming in  any  other  plant  during  the  month  of 
August,  and,  apart  from  this,  plants  in  good  health 
will  continue  to  supply  a  few  flower-spikes  all  the 
year  round, 
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Whitlavias. — Beautiful  as  the  old  kinds  of  these 
border  annuals  are,  they  are  quite  eclipsed  by  a  new 
one  Mr.  Thompson  has  in  his  seed  grounds  at  Ipswich, 
before  which  W.  grandiflora  and  W.  gentianoides, 
quite  pale,  so  beautiful  is  the  fresh-comer  in  ihe 
lovely  blue  shade  of  its  flowers,  which  if  not  of  the 
depth  of  the  Gentians,  is  far  richer  and  more  pleasing 
to  look  at.  The  plants  grow  and  spread  freely,  and 
bloom  nearly  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and  it  requires 
no  prophet  to  predict  that  these  "Whitlav  ias  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  favourites  among  the  many  good  things 
Mr.  Thompson  has  already  sent  out.  In  the  same 
grounds  I  was  much  struck  with  the  great  beauty  and  re- 
fined appearance  of  Castilleia  indivisa,  which  is  a  half- 
hardy  annual  that  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  flowers 
at  the  terminal  ends  of  the  shoots,  which  bear  lovely 
rich  coloured  leaf  bracts  of  a  crimson-scarlet  shade  that 
contrast  well  with  the  blossoms  at  their  base,  which 
are  yellow.  Unfortunately  the  plants  are  rather  mifty 
doers,  but  for  all  that  this  Castelleia  is  deserving  of 
every  care  and  attention,  as  it  is  exceedingly  bright 
and  showy,  and  affords  very  choice  bits  for  cutting. 
It  has  now  been  in  commerce  some  years,  but  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  known,  as  I  have  never  yet 
seen  it  in  gardens.  Of  Ilyacinthus  "candicans  Mr. 
Thompson  has  a  large  stock  of  bulbs  raised  from 
seed,  which  are  in  long  beds,  and  stood  the  severe 
winter  of  iSSo-Si  quite  unprotected,  thus  proving 
how  hardy  it  is.  Another  plant  that  deserves  special 
notice  is  Onosma  taurica,  a  hardy  perennial,  which 
branches  freely  out  from  the  ground,  and  bears  at  the 
ends  of  the  drcoping  shoots  long  racemes  of  flowers 
of  the  rich  yellow  colour  of  Erica  Cavendishii,  but 
much  larger  and  more  swollen  out  in  the  middle.  So 
fine  and  distinct  is  this  Onosma  that  it  should  be  in 
every  herbaceous  border,  and  if  planted  in  sandy  or 
peaty  soil   it  will  be  found  to  do  well.  J.  Shcppard. 

Euonymus, — The  Spindle  tree  is  a  well  known 
plant,  and  is  much  used  for  the  ornamentation  of 
shrubberies,  but,  unfortunately,  the  variegated  forms 
are  too  tender  to  endure  hard  winters  except  near  the 
sea  coast,  or  in  favoured  districts  where  frosts  are  not 
so  severe.  Some  of  them  are  so  good,  however,  as 
to  be  quite  deserving  of  greenhouse  culture,  and  under 
glass  their  foliage  comes  much  larger  and  better 
marked  than  it  is  ever  seen  in  the  open.  One  of  the 
finest  is  E.  japonicus  aureo-marginatus,  which  is  almost 
equal  to  some  of  the  Crotons  in  its  markings,  so  rich 
is  the  colour  and  so  beautifully  bright  are  the  leaves. 
The  best  among  the  white  variegated  section  is  E, 
radicans  albo-marginatus,  which  has  much  larger 
foliage  than  the  preceding,  and  is  altogether  a  most 
striking  and  exceedingly  showy  plant.  For  table 
decoration  or  the  embellishment  of  rooms,  these 
Euonymus  are  of  great  value,  especially  during  winter, 
when  they  may  quite  take  the  place  of  Crotons,  and 
be  made  to  produce  nearly  equal  effect.  If  used  for 
table  work,  small  standards  are  best,  and  these  may 
be  readily  formed  by  rubbing  or  cutting  out  the  buds 
up  the  stem  till  it  reaches  the  height  required,  when  by 
nipping  out  the  point  of  the  shoct,  side  branches  will 
start  at  the  top,  and  if  these  are  again  stopped  they 
soon  break  and  grow  into  nice  neat  little  heads.  For 
greenhouses  and  conservatories  free  pyramids  are 
best— a  shape  which  is  partly  natural  to  these  charm- 
ing Euonymus,  and  which  they  assume  with  but  little 
assistance.  All  that  is  requisite  to  keep  them  in  that 
form  is  to  pinch  back  the  head  of  any  shoot  that  is 
taking  too  much  of  the  lead,  which  will  maintain  the 
balance  of  growth  by  throwing  the  strength  where  more 
wanted.  Large  plants  of  the  form  and  character  of 
those  referred  to  are  very  telling  in  association  with 
Camellias  and  other  heavy  dark-leaved  subjects,  with 
which  they  show  up  in  fine  contrast,  and  help  much 
to  light  up  a  place.  To  propagate  these  and  other 
Euonymus,  cuttings  should  be  put  in  during  the 
autumn  and  kept  under  handlights  in  a  house  or  cold 
frame  till  l he  spring,  when  if  subjected  to  slight  heat, 
ihey  soon  root  and  becmne  ready  for  potting  or  plant- 
ing out  in  the  open.  This  latter  is  an  easy  way  of 
growing  them  on  for  winter,  as  they  require  less 
water  and  attention,  and  may  be  taken  up  and  put 
into  pots  when  wanted  or  stood  in  a  cold  frame  and 
drawn  on  from  there,  J,  S, 
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Judging  and  Showing  Hardy  Herbaceous 
and  Alpine  Cut  Flowers. — Is  Ihe  judging  and 
showing  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  cut  flowers 
rightly  understood  by  either  judges  or  exhibitors 
generally  at  the  present  time?  I  venture  to  answer, 
No.  I  think  the  errors  in  judgment  which  so  often 
occur  in  connection  with  this  class  of  plants  and 
llowers  arise  solely  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  whioh  are  used  to  designate  the 
class.  The  Pansy,  the  Pink,  and  certain  other  sub- 
jects that  florists  have  made  their  own,  and  given 
their  name  to  as  a  general  designation,  are,  it  should 
be  admitted,  strictly  herbaceous  plants  ;  but  as  they 
have  by  common  consent  been  lifted  out  of  that  till 
recently  despised  category,  and  have  a  designation  of 
their  own,  and  are,  moreover  almost  invariably 
honouredwith  classes  devoted  exclusivelyto  themselves 
at  flower  shows,  it  is  hardly  fair  that  they  should  be 
allowed  also  to  compete  in  a  class  which,  by  intention 
at  least,  is  open  only  to  their  prototypes,  yet  this  is 
allowed,  and  happens  frequently,  as  I  know  to  my 
cost.  I  will  state  my  most  recent  experience  in 
illustration  of  the  preceding  remarks.  I  competed  at 
Leeds  show  on  June  21  last,  in  class  53,  which  is 
described  in  the  schedule  in  these  terms — "Stand  of 
eighteen  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
flowers  (distinct)."  It  is  an  express  condition  of  the 
schedule  (rule  10)  thai  all  flowers  should  be  named 
correctly.  Mine  were  named,  and  I  believe  correctly, 
and  my  stand  comprised  good  bunches  of  the  follow- 
ing : — Hoteia  japonica,  Lilium  longiflorum,  Lilium 
umbellatum,  Delphinium  formosum,  Inula  glandu- 
losa  Campanula  Medium  calycanthema,  Tyre- 
thrum  roseum  Undine,  Pyrethrum  roseo-purpureum, 
Iris  hispanica  var.,  Centranthus  ruber,  Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium,  Armeria  cephalotes  rosea,  Armeria 
plantaginea  rubra,  Campanula  glomerata,  Preony  La 
Brilliante,  Papaver  pulcherrimum,  Betonica  grandiflora, 
Allium  Moly.  With  these  I  was  placed  2d,  while  the 
1st  prize  stand  contained  nothing  that  was  named. 
I  made  no  notes,  but  I  may  say  that  the  bunches 
were  made  up  of  mixed  flowers,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  were  as  follows  : — Two  varieties  Pyrethrum 
roseum  (red  and  white) ;  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  two 
varieties  (blue  and  white) ;  Centaurea  montana,  two 
varieties  (blue  and  white)  ;  Iris  germanica,  five 
varieties,  the  dullest  variety  that  could  be  named  ; 
Potentillas,  two  varieties ;  Pinks,  seven  varieties ; 
Tansies,  eight  varieties  in  each  bunch.  If  I  am 
right  in  my  position  that  florists'  flowers  should  be 
excluded  from  such  a  class,  there  was  clearly  no 
course  open  to  the  judges  but  to  disqualify  this 
stand,  to  which,  however,  they  awarded  the  1st 
prize.  I  may  here  state  that  my  purpose  in  rushing 
into  print  is,  not  to  vent  any  ill  feeling,  but  to  obtain 
an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  such  of  your  readers 
as  take  an  interest  in  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants,  with  the  view  of  disseminating  a  better 
understanding  of  what  is  understood  by  the  phrase 
than  the  majority  of  judges  and  exhibitors  appear 
to  possess  at  the  present  time.  J.  Faulkner.  [Did  not 
Mr.  Faulkner  himself  sin  against  the  rule  by  showing 
Pyrethrums,  which  are  as  much  florists'  flowers  as 
Pinks,  and  by  miswriting  the  names  of  his  plants?  Ed.] 

Strawberry  Growing  for  Market. — I  find  that 
the  chief  favourite  Strawberry  among  growers  for 
market  around  Ipswich  is  John  Powell,  a  sort  which  is 
very  hardy  and  a  most  prolific  bearer,  and  is  one  of 
the  first  in  and  the  last  out,  as,  unlike  most  others, 
the  late  lateral  blossoms  all  set  and  swell,  and  pro- 
duce perfect  fruit.  Another  point  in  favour  of  John 
Powell,  which  is  also  a  most  important  one,  is  that 
the  fruit  bears  handling  and  carriage  without  the  dis- 
figurement most  kinds  are  subject  to,  as  it  is  not  soft, 
but  firm  and  well  glazed,  which  saves  it  from  smash- 
ing up  in  the  way  other  sorts  do.  The  next  in  general 
esteem  is  President,  which  is  also  a  great  cropper, 
and  one  that  takes  well  with  the  public.  The  system 
adopted  in  growing  them  is  to  plant  in  beds 
of  three  rows  at  2  feet  apart,  a  yard  be- 
tween, which  leaves  sufficient  room  to  walk 
amongst  them  for  picking,  and  this  is  done 
by  taking  hall  of  the  beds  from  each  side. 
To  keep  the  fruit  clean  tan  is  used,  a  thick  coating 
of  which  is  laid  over  the  ground,  where  it  remains 
with  fresh  added  as  required  till  the  beds  are 
exhausted.  Under  the  management  of  the  best  cul- 
tivators the  land  is  never  dug  after  planting,  but 
simply  cleaned  by  being  hoed  or  hand-weeded  when 
the  runners  are  taken  off,  which  is  done  immediately 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  when  the  plants  are  trimmed 
round,  and  the  dead  leaves  taken  away,  so  as  to  let 
in  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  ripen  the  crowns.  The 
beds  are  generally  allowed  to  stand  three  years,  by 
which  time  the  plants  are  past  their  best,  and  flower 
and  fruit  with  less  freedom.  In  preparing  the  land 
for  planting  it  is  heavily  manured  and  deeply  dug, 
and  then  made  firm  by  treading,  as  the  more  solid  the 
ground  is  the  more  compact  and  fruitful  the  plants 
become.  The  runners  are  layered  in  pots,  by  doing 
which  good  well-rooted  plants  are  obtained,  and  such 
that,  when  turned  out,  set  to  work  at  once,  and  are 
well  established  before  winter  begins.  J.  S. 


VlLMORIN,  ANDRIEUX  &  Co.  v.  REEVES.— In  this 
case,  which  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Day  and  a  common 
jury  at  the  Guildhall  on  Monday  last,  the  question  in- 
volved a  somewhat  interesting  point  to  horticulturists 
and  market  gardeners.  The  plantiffs  were  Messrs.  Vil- 
morin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  seed  merchants,  of  Paris,  and 
they  were  represented  by  Mr.  Kemp,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Wilberforcc.  The  defendant  was  Mr.  Reeves,  a  florist 
and  market  gardener,  carrying  on  business  at  Acton  in 
Middlesex,  and  he  was  represented  by  Mr.  Gore.  It 
would  appear  from  the  facts  proved  upon  the  trial  that 
the  defendant  Reeves  had  had  many  transactions  in 
seeds  and  bulbs  with  the  plaintiffs,  and  at  the  lime  of  the 
transaction  in  question  there  was  a  balance  of  account 
owing  to  the  plaintiffs.  In  or  about  April,  1877, 
the  defendant  Reeves  ordered  from  the  plaintiffs 
5  lb.  of  Mignonette  seed,  called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  "Reseda  odorata  pyramidale  grande  fleur," 
and  the  material  questions  raised  were  whether 
the  Mignonette  supplied  was  the  article  ordered, 
or  another  of  inferior  sort,  and  whether,  if  it  was  the 
same  sort,  the  plaintiffs  were  responsible  for  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  defendant  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Mignonette,  which,  if  it  was  the  same  sort,  must  have 
deteriorated  in  quality,  and  which  loss  the  defendant  in 
his  pleadings  put  at  ,£300.  The  question  of  the  state  of 
the  account  for  goods  supplied  by  the  plaintiffs  to  the 
defendants  having  been  adjusted,  and  the  onus  being  on 
the  defendant,  Reeves,  to  prove  his  damage,  he  was  the 
first  witness  called.  He  gave  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the 
purchase  and  the  cultivation  of  the  seed  in  question,  that 
the  plants  were  grown  on  an  average  three  in  a  pot, 
and  that  there  were  136  lights,  containing  eight  and  a 
half  dozen  pots  under  each  light,  the  cultivation  involving 
the  attention  of  special  men  for  some  considerable 
period.  In  the  result  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  very 
inferior  kind  of  Mignonette — so  inferior  indeed  as  not  to 
be  worth  the  expense  of  carriage  to  market,  and  it  was 
consequently  useless  to  the  defendant. 

The  defendant  went  on  to  say — Upon  making  this  dis- 
covery I  went  over  to  Paris  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
plantiffs  ;  in  the  month  of  August  following  I  saw  the 
manager  of  the  plantiffs:  I  told  him  the  loss  I  had  sus- 
tained, I  showed  him  the  figures  detailing  the  loss  which 
had  accrued  to  me  by  reason  of  the  bad  seed  coming  to 
hand.  This  conversation  was  with  Mr.  Posth.  I  told 
him  that  my  loss  was  about  ^300  ;  hej  replied  that  the 
contract  was  a  French  contract,  and  that  the  law  of 
France  protected  him,  and  rendered  him  not  liable  for 
anything  beyond  the  cost  of  the  seed.  I  left  him  with 
this  remark,  "  If  that  is  so,  I  must  put  up  with  it,  but  I 
must  try  if  I  cannot  do  better."  During  the  conversation 
I  urged  him  (not  being  fond  of  law)  to  refer  it  to  three  per- 
sons in  the  trade  of  whom  he  should  choose  two,  and  I 
would  choose  a  third.  A  good  deal  of  correspondence 
subsequently  occurred  and  endeavours  were  made  to 
settle  the  matter.  The  plants  when  sold  would  fetch  on 
an  average  6s.  a  dozen,  they  would  cost  me  about  4s.  a 
dozen,  leaving  2s,  a  dozen  profit.  I  have  claimed  for 
1000  plants,  and  I  showed  their  agent  that  number  of 
plants.  It  was  altogether  a  different  article  to  what  it 
ought  to  have  been.  Cross-examined: — The  cost 
price  of  the  Mignonette  for  which  I  am  claiming 
these  damages  was  16s.  yd.  I  have  not  paid  the 
i6j.  jd.  I  was  led  to  understand  that  the  firm 
would  compensate  me.  I  did  not  get  the  compensation 
when  I  was  in  Paris.  Mr.  Posth  did  not  tell  me  that 
they  had  sent  the  same  seed  that  I  had  had  before,  but 
that  they  would  not  undertake  that  it  would  come  up 
the  same.  I  have  had  this  particular  kind  of  Mig- 
nonette from  the  plaintiffs  for  about  four  years.  It  is 
not  within  my  experience  that  seed  of  this  kind  reverts 
back  after  a  certain  number  of  years  to  the  original  plant 
from  which  it  came.  I  am  not  a  seed  grower.  The 
seed  in  this  instance  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  same  as 
the  seed  I  have  had  before.  I  do  not  know  either  the 
wholesale  or  retail  price  of  Mignonette  seed.  This  Mig- 
nonette was  ready  for  sale  in  the  month  of  June.  I  am 
making  to-day  6s,  a  dozen  for  Mignonette.  I  have  no 
idea  what  price  is  got  for  the  common  Mignonette.  In 
the  trade  it  may  be  grown  by  mistake,  but  no  one  buys 
it.  I  produce  samples  of  the  two  kinds  of  Mignonette. 
(The  samples  were  here  produced  and  examined  by  the 
learned  Judge  and  jury.) 

The  defendant's  foreman,  Fenwick,  was  then  called, 
and  recollected  the  seed  coming  and  being  sown.  He 
stated  that  he  partly  attended  to  the  cultivation,  but  there 
was  a  special  man  employed  for  it.  It  turned  out  a  very 
poor  Mignonette,  not  like  what  Mr.  Reeves  usually 
grew.  In  cross-examination  he  said  that  Mr.  Reeves 
was  famed  for  selling  good  Mignonette. 


Mr.  Cornish  was  the  next  witness,  and  he  slated  that 
he  was  a  member  of  a  firm  of  florists,  and  that  he 
recollected  going  to  see  the  Mignonette  in  question  ;  that 
it  was  the  very  worst  Mignonette  he  had  ever  seen  ;  that 
it  was  very  rarely  grown,  and  was  what  he  called  the 
"common  garden  Mignonette."  To  have  taken  the 
Mignonette  to  market  would  have  been  money  out  of 
pocket.  In  cross-examination  he  stated  that  he  was  not 
a  seed  grower,  but  merely  bought  and  sold  flowers. 
Mignonette  varies  in  price  and  in  quality. 

Other  witnesses  were  called  who  gave  evidence  to  the 
same  effect. 

Mr.  Charles  Taielfer,  a  French  advocate,  was  then 
called  to  speak  to  the  law  of  France  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Kemp  opened  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs, 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
hardship  inflicted  on  his  clients  in  having  supplied  seed, 
and  not  having  been  paid  a  farthing  for  it,  but  instead 
being  threatened  with  a  liability  to  pay  some  hundreds 
of  pounds  by  way  of  damage. 

Mr.  Jules  Posth,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  was  then  called,  and  stated 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  seed  merchants,  carrying  on  busi- 
ness in  Paris  ;  that  they  do  not  grow  the  seed  them- 
selves, but  that  they  send  the  stock  to  the  growers  and 
have  it  grown  for  them,  and  during  the  course  of  the 
growth  they  send  special  servants  to  inspect  the  plants, 
and  if  they  find  any  which  are  not  true  they  are  "  rogued 
out  "  as  it  is  termed,  and  of  the  seed  which  is  harvested 
after  the  above  process  the  public  are  supplied  ;  that 
the  first  supply  of  this  seed  to  Mr.  Reeves  in  1876  was 
from  seed  grown  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same 
grower  as  the  seed  which  was  subsequently  supplied  in 
1877,  and  which  was  the  seed  in  question.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  they  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  from  the 
look  of  the  seed  whether  it  was  the  same  as  was  for- 
merly supplied.  What  he  was  sure  of  was,  that  the 
seed  supplied  was  what  was  ordered.  Generally,  after 
some  years  have  elapsed,  there  is  some  degeneration  in 
seeds  ;  that  the  Mignonette  in  question  was  pro- 
duced about  four  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  an 
improvement  upon  Reseda  grandiflora,  and  had  a 
tendency  to  go  back  to  the  original  stock.  The  order  in 
question  was  given  in  Paris,  and  he  delivered  the  seed  at 
the  railway  station  there,  and  charged  Mr.  Reeves  with  a 
part  of  the  freight,  and,  it  being  a  French  contract,  by 
the  law  of  France  the  plaintiffs  (Messrs.  V.,  A.  &  Co.) 
were  not  liable. 

This  will  substantially  indicate  the  nature  of  the  dispute 
between  the  parties.  After  some  more  evidence  allied  in 
support  of  the  plaintiffs'  case,  the  counsel  for  the  parties 
addressed  the  jury,  and  the  learned  Judge  proceeded  to 
sum  up,  saying,  that  the  only  question  which  they  (the 
jury)  had  to  consider,  was  the  counter-claim  of  the 
defendant  against  the  plaintiffs  for  damages  in  respect  of 
his  loss  of  market,  and  loss  of  profit  upon  the  seed 
supplied.  One  thing  seemed  to  be  pretty  clear,  which 
was,  that  the  plant  raised  from  the  seed  in  question 
was  certainly  not  the  plant  which  either  of  the  parties 
expected  would  be  raised  ;  that  for  some  reason  or  other, 
whether  from  a  mistake  made  by  the  servant  of  the 
vendors  going  to  the  wrong  drawer  or  not,  he  did  not 
know,  but  still  the  fact  remained,  which  required  some 
explanation  from  them.  Evidence  had  been  given  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  produce  from  the  seed  became 
inferior  after  a  number  of  years  ;  he  did  not  know 
whether  that  applied  to  all  seeds  or  only  to  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  seed.  The  real  question  was  whether  the 
seed  ordered  had  been  supplied.  As  a  matter  of  law, 
he  would  tell  them  that  a  person  who  buys  a  particular 
thing  is  entitled  to  have  that  particular  thing,  subject  to 
the  ordinary  incidents  of  the  commodity  itself,  if  he 
might  use  the  expression.  By  way  of  illustration,  if  a 
man  was  to  go  to  a  merchant  for  Wheat,  the  purchaser 
was  not  to  be  put  off  with  seed  which  produced  Oats. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  summing-up,  the  jury  retired, 
and  after  an  absence  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  returned 
into  Court  and  stated  that  they  found  a  verdict  for  Mr. 
Reeves  upon  the  counter-claim  for  damages  for  £75,  and 
his  Lordship  gave  judgment  for  that  amount. 


Bereeris  Darwinii  as  a  Fruiting  Plant. 
— Beautiful  and  ornamental  as  this  well  known 
shrub  is  when  in  flower,  it  is  seldom  if  ever  alluded 
to  as  a  fruiting  plant,  in  which  state  it  is  very  pretty, 
over-hanging  the  sides  of  walks  where  the  rich  bloom 
of  its, berries,  produced  in  countless  numbers,  is  a  very 
interesting  sight.  In  Devonshire  the  cottagers  pre- 
serve the  berries  when  ripe,  and  a  party  of  school 
children  admitted  to  where  there  are  plants  in  fruit 
will  clear  the  bushes  of  every  berry  as  eagerly  as  if 
they  were  black  Currants.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  plant  is  wonderfully  fertile  in  Devonshire,  every 
branch  being  weighed  down  with  double  clusters  of 
berries,  of  from  six  to  seven  berries  to  each  cluster. 
The  most  prolific  variety  of  red  or  white  Currant 
does  not  half  come  up  to  this  Berberis  as  a  fruiting 
plant,  and  if  the  preserve  that  is  made  from  the  berries 
is  as  wholesome  as  that  of  the  former,  it  is  strange 
that  the  fact  has  not  been  discovered  before  now. 
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Royal  Horticultural:  June  27.— The  meeting 
on  Tuesday  last  was  noteworthy  on  account  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  Pelargonium  Society,  a  detailed 
report  of  which  follows,  and  by  reason  of  the  excel- 
lent display  of  vegetables  which  were  brought  in 
competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  various  seeds- 
men. The  display  was  made  in  the  long  tent,  and 
as  the  day  was  fine  the  number  of  visitors  was  con- 
siderable. The  presence  of  a  deputation  from  the 
Ghent  School  of  Horticulture  and  the  Cercle  d'Arbo- 
riculture  lent  additional  interest  to  the  occasion.  Our 
Belgian  friends  were  desirous  of  seeing  in  the  course 
of  one  short  week  as  many  representative  features  of 
English  horticulture  as  could  be  seen  in  the  time,  and 
the  programme  for  the  week  was  devised  to  this  end. 
The  exhibition  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  and  the 
meetings  of  the  committees  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  Belgians  not  only  to  see  the  Pelargoniums, 
but  to  meet  their  English  associates.  Such  is  the 
reciprocal  friendly  feeling  entertained  that  it  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  welcome  our  Belgian  friends, 
and  to  this  end  one  part  of  the  week's  programme 
was  designed  to  include  a  luncheon  offered  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  members  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  to  the  Bel- 
gian visitors.  At  this  luncheon  Lord  Aberdare,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  took 
the  chair,  Mr.  Moore,  the  President  of  the  Pelar- 
gonium Society,  occupying  the  vice-chair— a  large 
number  of  English  horticulturists  attending  to  do 
honour  to  and  renew  friendly  intimacy  with  their 
colleagues  from  over  the  sea. 

Lord  Aberdare,  in  his  speech  of  welcome,  appro- 
priately drew  attention  to  the  many  bonds,  historical, 
political,  commercial,  and  friendly,  which  tied  the 
two  countries  together  ;  while  M.  de  Kerchove,  the 
Governor  of  Hainault,  in  responding,  alluded  in 
grateful  terms  to  the  support  rendered  by  England 
to  Belgium  in  the  crises  of  her  history,  and  to  the 
example  of  freedom  and  orderly  self-government 
which  this  country  had  set  to  her  ally.  As  there 
seemed  to  but  one  wish — that  of  evincing  friendly 
feeling  to  our  guests — the  proceedings  were  of  a  very 
satisfactory  character. 

Scientific  Committee. — Sir  T.  D.  Hooker  in 
the  chair.  This  meeting  was  but  thinly  attended,  and 
the  objects  exhibited  were  not  numerous. 

Diseased  Hollyhock  Seed.  —  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith 
showed  Hollyhock  seeds,  with  an  enlarged  drawing, 
and  reported  the  result  of  an  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  seeds,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the 
disease  was  really  capable  of  being  planted  with  the 
seeds  or  not.  Hollyhock  "  seeds,"  as  sold  by  nur- 
serymen, are,  correctly,  fruits  or  carpels,  enlolding 
the  seed  ;  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  these 
carpels  or  "  seeds  "  might  be  infected  with  the  Puccinia 
malvacearum.  The  examination  of  the  seeds  proved 
this  to  be  the  case,  for,  though  rare,  Mr.  Smith 
detected  Puccinia  pustules  in  three  instances,  and  free 
Puccinia  spores  sheltered  amongst  the  hairs  of  the 
cuticle  in  several  others.  More  abundant  than 
the  Puccinia  was  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  named 
Cladosporium  herbarum,  said  to  be  a  sort  of  larval 
condition  of  Sphaeria  herbarum.  Mr.  Smith  said  he 
had  seen  this  mycelium  give  rise  to  the  large  septate 
spores  of  Macrosporium  brassicce,  a  fungus  common 
on  decaying  Cabbages  (hence  its  name),  but  some- 
times extremely  common  in  diseased  Potatos  and 
other  vegetable  substances.  Macrosporium  cheir- 
anthi  and  M.  sarcinula  are  also  believed  to  be  forms 
of  the  same  fungus.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Puccinia 
and  Cladosporium  were  growing  in  company  on  the 
Hollyhock  stem  exhibited  by  Mr.  Berkeley  at  the  last 
meeting.  In  reference  to  the  Puccinia,  Mr.  Smith 
said,  as  the  Hollyhock  seeds  were  gathered  last 
autumn  the  spores  (like  the  seeds)  were  a  year  old  or 
nearly  so,  and  therefore  were  acting  as  resting-spores. 
As  some  young  Hollyhock  seedlings  show  the  disease 
with  their  first  leaves  it  seemed  evident  that  the  spores 
germinated  in  the  ground  at  the  same  time  with  the 
seeds.  This  view  of  Puccinia  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  is  no  actual  necessity  for  an  .Ecidium  condition  of 
the  fungus,  as  the  Puccinia  is  capable  of  reproducing 
itselfwithout  an  intervening  .Ecidium.  This  fact  does 
not  of  course  prove  that  a  Puccinia  is  incapable  of  carry- 
ing on  its  existence  in  an  .Ecidium  form,  though  further 
evidence  appears  to  be  desirable  in  that  direction. 
Sound  I  Iollyhock  seeds  are  nf  an  uniform  cream  colour, 
whilst  diseased  examples  are  more  or  less  spotted  with 
brownish  black.  In  some  instances  fungus  threads 
had  penetrated  the  seed  coats  and  reached  the  young 
cotyledons  within.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  he  had 
planted  a  number  of  seeds  and  would  report  the 
result.     (See  fig.  6,  p.  23.) 

Disease  of  Iris. — Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  reported  that 
the  Irises  sent  from  Cambridge  were  attacked  by 
Uredo  iridis,  the  early  condition  of  Puccinia  truncata, 
a  parasite  which  had  hitherto  been  only  noticed  on  Iris 


fretidissima  [and  subsequently,  as  we  learn  when 
going  to  press,  on  I.  pseudo-Acorus]  in  this  country. 
As  the  fungus  now  appeared  from  year  to  year  on  the 
Cambridge  Irises,  it  was  clear,  as  in  the  Hollyhock 
disease,  that  the  Puccinia  could,  and  did,  continue 
its  existence  without  an  intervening  .Ecidium  con- 
dition on  some  plant  of  a  different  nature. 

Hybrid  Lily.— Ml.  G.  F.  Wilson  called  attention 
to  a  hybrid  Lily  raised  by  him,  as  supposed  between 
L.  Washingtonianum  and  another  species.  (See 
Card.  Chron.  1881,  vol.  xv.,  p.  800.) 

Malformed  Campanula. — Mr.  Boulger  exhibited,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Chelmsford,  a  flower  of  Cam- 
panula medium  with  an  increased  number  of  segments 
to  the  flower.  The  chief  point  of  interest  was,  that 
the  peculiarity  in  question  has  been  reproduced  in  a 
seedling,  the  normal  female  parent  of  which  had  been 
impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  a  variety  presenting 
the  same  characteristics  as  the  seedling  plant,  showing 
that  the  peculiarity  in  question  could  be  reproduced 
in  the  male  line  as  well  as  in  the  female. 

Sections  of  Wood. — Mr.  Boulger  also  showed  a 
series  of  thin  sections  of  different  woods  made  in 
various  directions,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  con- 
formation of  the  wood  indifferent  trees.  The  specimens 
in  question  are  very  well  adapted  for  teachingpurposes. 

Rctinospora  squarrosa. — Dr.  Masters  showed  fruit- 
ing specimens  of  this,  received  from  Mr.  Meehan,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  which  confirmed  the  opinion  that 
R.  squarrosa  was  a  "  larval  "  form  of  R.  pisifera. 

Diseased  Orange  Leaves.  —  Dr.  Masters  showed 
leaves  from  an  Orange  tree  with  discolorations  on  the 
leaxes,  attributed  by  the  committee  to  faulty  condition 
of  the  glass,  producing  "  burning." 

Plants  Exhibited. — Mr.  Laing  exhibited  a  remark- 
able Begonia,  in  which  the  male  flowers  were  pro- 
lified — not  only  median  but  also  axillary  prolifica- 
tion  being  represented  in  the  same  flower.  Colonel 
Clarke  showed  flowers  of  Cereus  hexagonus. 

Floral  Committee. — B.  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  There  were  not  many  new  plants  shown  at 
this  meeting,  but  amongst  those  staged  were  some  of 
special  merit.  The  Chairman  contributed  the  largest 
number,  including  the  new  and  rare  Guatemalan 
Lycaste  Deppei  punctatissima,  which  has  whitish- 
green  sepals  and  petals  covered  with  innumerable 
purple  spots,  and  a  yellow  lip  with  radiating  purple 
lines  ;  Paphinia  rugosa,  a  small-growing  species,  with 
large  white  flowers  covered  with  red  spots  ;  Scuti- 
caria  Hadwenii,  a  rare  Brazilian  species,  resembling 
S.  Steelii,  but  more  erect  flowering ;  Croton 
Princess  of  Waldeck,  a  variety  of  the  Disraeli 
type,  but  with  stem  and  leaves,  excepting  the 
margins,  of  a  deep  orange-yellow  colour ;  and  the 
beautiful  new  rose-veined  Amaryllis,  Mrs.  Garfield. 
From  G.  N.  D.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  Lake  House,  Chelten- 
ham (Mr.  Simcoe,  gr.),  came  a  very  large  specimen 
of  Sobralia  macrantha,  with  thirteen  flowers  ;  a  large 
healthy  specimen  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  well 
flowered,  of  Imantophyllum  miniatum  splendens,  Cat- 
lleya  superba  splendens,  with  ten  fine  blooms  ;  Bollea 
ccelestis,  with  half-a-dozen  grand  blossoms;  Galeandra 
nivalis,  with  eight  flowers  ;  and  Aerides  Lobbii,  with 
one  ten-branched  spike,  the  latter  and  the  Bollea 
being  singled  out  for  the  award  of  Cultural  Com- 
mendations. From  Mr.  James,  Castle  Nursery, 
Norwood,  came  a  well  flowered  mass  of  Odonto- 
glossum  cordatum  aureum  ;  a  good  Masdevallia  Harry- 
ana  splendens,  the  creamy-yellow  Trichopilia  picta, 
and  the  pretty  little  Masdevallia  Vespertilio  with  two 
blooms.  Mr.  Salter,  gr.  to  J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  had 
a  plant  of  the  handsome  Pescatorea  Dayana,  with 
seven  blooms,  and  cut  flowers  of  the  striking  Oncidium 
macranthum,  and  O.  macranthum  hastiferum.  Mr. 
Green,  gr.  to  Sir  Geo.  Macleay,  brought  up  a  spike 
of  fruit  of  the  noble  Gunnera  scabra,  measuring  2  feet 
in  length  aud  7  inches  in  diameter ;  also  some 
pretty  spotted  varieties  of  garden  Foxgloves. 
A  very  dark  red-coloured  variety  of  Mimulus  cupreus 
came  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Hudson,  gr., 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  showed  Gloxinia  Mrs. 
Atkinson,  a  fine  erect  reticulated  flower,  with  a  broad 
dark  violet-purple  band  round  the  throat  of  the 
flower.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  again  showed  his  seed- 
ling Lilium  Washingtonianum  Scott  Wilson.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware  contributed  a  pretty  collection  of  cut 
flowers,  including  several  varieties  of  the  Martagon 
Lily,  Ixias,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Calochortus  venustus, 
Dahlia  glabrata  and  Thalia,  Lathyrus  grandi- 
flora,  &c.  Mr.  II.  Bennett  showed  his  fine 
hybrid  Tea  Roses  Her  Majesty,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  the  latter  a  grand  light- 
coloured  flower,  which  received  a  First-class  Certi- 
ficate. Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son  again  contributed 
blooms  of  Queen  of  Queens  and  Charles  Lamb. 

Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  contributed  a  set  of  fine 
blooms  of  duplex-flowered  Canterbury  Bells,  and 
Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  showed  the  new  Gail- 
lardia  picta  var.  Lorenziana,  a  very  dwarf,  dark, 
double-flowered  Sweet  William,  and  a  dwarf,  clear 
yellow  Nasturtium,  named  Lady  Bird.  Mr.  Stacey 
again  showed  his  bluish-purple  Pelargonium  Lady 
Brooke,  and  received  a  Second-class  Certificate, 


The  awards  made  were  : — 

First-class  Certificates. 

To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Paphinia  rugosa. 

To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Lycaste  Deppei  puncta- 
tissima. 

To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Croton  Princess  of  Wal- 
deck. 

To  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  for  Rose  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam. 

To  Mr.  Hudson,  for  Gloxinia  Mrs.  Atkinson. 

To  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  for  Gaillardia  picta  var. 
Lorenziana. 

To  Mr.  Salter,  for  Pescatorea  Dayana. 

To  Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co.,  for  Reseda  odorata  pyra- 
midalis  grandiflora. 

Second-class  Certificate. 
To  Mr.  Stacey,   for  Pelargonium  (decorative)   Lady 
Brooke. 

Fruit  Committee. — Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. — Nothing  of  particular  interest  came  under  the 
notice  of  this  body  to-day.  A  seedling  Melon — Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley — a  nicely  netted  round  fruit,  and 
scarlet-fleshed,  came  from  Mr.  Mann,  St.  Vincent's, 
Grantham,  ;  an  oval-shaped,  scarlet-fleshed  variety, 
named  Premier,  came  from  Mr.  Mclndoe,  gr.  Hutton 
Hall,  Guisborough  ;  and  Green  Bergamot,  a  small, 
green-fleshed  sort,  came  from  Mr.  Coombes,  gr.  to 
Sir  H.  Meux,  Sheen,  but  none  of  them  passed  the 
standard  of  merit.  Seedling  Peas  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Phillips,  gr.  to  Captain  Phillips,  Meopham, 
Kent  ;  and  Mr.  Hardy,  Stour  Valley,  Bures  ;  and 
the  committee  requested  that  both  be  sent  to  Chiswick 
for  trial. 

Special  Prizes. 

Messrs.  Webber  &°  Co.'s  Fruit-packing  Prizes. — 
Four  gardeners  competed  for  these  valuable  prizes, 
each  one  sending  a  box  of  Grapes,  one  of  Peaches, 
and  one  of  Strawberries.  In  each  case  the  box  was 
lined  with  moss  faced  with  tissue  -  paper,  and 
all  had  travelled  well.  In  one  case  paper 
and  wadding  had  been  employed  between  each 
bunch,  but  such  division  is  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Webber  declares  that  there  is  much  less  of  rubbing 
and  friction  between  berries  than  there  is  when  some 
other  substance  is  introduced.  Of  course,  there  must 
be  contact  with  the  moss  and  paper  walls  to  the 
boxes,  but  if  the  shoulders  are  well  fixed  the  friction 
is  minimised.  Moss,  too,  is  strongly  favoured  for 
Peaches,  as  both  cooler  and  softer ;  and,  indeed,  no 
fruit  could  have  come  from  off  a  long  journey 
better  than  did  Mr.  Coleman's  fine  Peaches,  which 
were  first  wrapped  in  soft  paper,  and  then  well 
secured  in  clean  picked  moss,  making  a  perfect 
nest  for  the  fruit  to  lie  in.  With  Straw- 
berries, the  best  method  would  seem  to  be  in 
flat,  shallow  boxes,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is 
placed  a  thin  layer  of  clean,  soft  moss,  and  the  fruit 
laid  upon  it  evenly,  with  intersecting  leaves. 
With  respect  to  Grapes,  it  is  to  the  market  salesman 
of  the  first  importance  that  when  the  lid  and  top 
packing  of  the  box  is  removed  the  Grapes  should  be 
seen  fully  and  to  the  best  advantage ;  the  box  and  its 
contents  always  having  to  change  hands  at  once,  with- 
out any  of  the  fruit  being  disturbed.  The  great  object 
of  the  prizes  is  to  promote  abetter  knowledge  of  correct 
fruit  packing,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  de- 
cided improvement  is  being  manifested.  Mr.  Cole- 
man, of  Eastnor  Castle,  took  the  1st  prize ;  Mr. 
Waterman,  Preston  I  lall  Gardens,  who  had  a  grand  box 
of  Strawberries  in  his  lot,  was  2d  ;  and  Mr.  Eldridge, 
of  Chesterford  Park  Gardens,  Saffron  Walden,  was  3d. 

Collections  of  Vegetables  and  Peas. — Rarely  at  this 
time  of  year  have  collections  of  vegetables  of  higher 
average  merit  been  seen  than  were  staged  for  the 
good  prizes  offered  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of 
Reading,  for  twelve  kinds.  There  were  twelve  com. 
petitors,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  exhibits  which 
came  from  Wycombe  Abbey  gardens  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Mr.  Miles  was  placed  1st,  his 
collection  presenting  almost  unusual  excellence.  He 
had  some  singularly  beautiful  Nantes  Carrots,  fine 
white  Tripoli  Onions,  Snowball  Turnips,  Leviathan 
Broad  Beans,  Telegraph  Peas,  Model  Cucumbers, 
Walcheren  Cauliflowers,  Canadian  Wonder  Dwaif 
Beans,  Ashleaf  Potatos,  Pine-apple  Beet,  and  Brown 
Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuces.  The  2d  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Haines,  gr.  to  Earl  Radnor,  Coleshill 
House,  llighworth,  in  whose  superb  lot  were  fine 
Leviathan  Beans,  Early  London  Cauliflowers,  Tender 
and  True  Cucumbers,  Woodstock  Kidney  Potatos, 
Kingsholm  Cos  Lettuce,  &c.  Mr.  Beckett,  gr.  to 
J.  P.  Currie,  Esq.,  Sandown  House,  Esher,  came 
3d  with  also  a  very  superior  collection — Blonde  de 
Merlin  and  Sutton's  White  Cos  Lettuce,  being  very 
fine.  Mr.  W.  Meads,  gr.  to  Viscount  Harrington, 
came  4th  ;  Mr.  Waite,  ol  Glenshurst,  Esher,  was  5th  ; 
and  Mr.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury,  6th. 

There  were  thirteen  lots  of  six  kinds  of  vegetables 
staged  in  the  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
and  Mr.  Miles,  who  was  in  fine  form,  was 
again  placed  1st,  his  exhibits  consisting  of  solid 
Walcheren    Cauliflowers,     White    Naples   Onions, 
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Snowball  Turnips,  Ashleaf  Potatos,  Nantes  Carrots, 
and  Stratagem  Teas.  Mr.  Haines,  too,  came  2d 
again  with  capital  exhibits,  having  good  Early  Munich 
Turnips,  Naples  Onions,  Stratagem  Peas,  Woodstock 
Kidney  Potatos,  Nantes  Carrots,  and  Canadian 
Wonder  Dwarf  Beans.  Mr.  Phillips,  gr.  to  Captain 
Jackson,  Meopham,  Kent,  was  3d  ;  and  Mr.  Waite 
was  4lh. 

Prizes  were  ofJercd  by  the  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  & 
Co.,  High  Holborn,  for  the  best  fifty  pods  each  of 
their  fine  Peas  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Stratagem,  and 
Pride  of  the  Market.  The  two  first  kinds,  which  are 
both  tall  growers,  it  was  noticeable,  were  so  similar  in 
appearance  that  sometimes  Telegraph  was  shown  as 
the  darkest  form  and  sometimes  was  as  light  in  colour 
as  Telephone.  The  two  dwarf  kinds,  though  differing 
somewhat  in  habit,  have  pods  that  bear  a  remarkable 
resemblance.     Those  shown  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of 


gence,  needing  rather  nice  discrimination  in  arranging 
their  order  of  earliness.  Laxton's  Earliest  fof  All, 
Dickson's  First  and  Best,  and  Emerald  Gem  were 
ready  on  June  12  ;  Kentish  Invicta,  William  I.,  and 
Dr.  Hogg  on  the  13th  ;  Garibaldi  and  Laxton's  Alpha 
on  the  15th ;  American  Wonder,  Sensation,  and 
Unique  on  the  17th  ;  on  the  20th  Sunrise,  then 
Beck's  Gem  and  Little  Gemon  the  21st,  Dickson's 
Favourite  on  the  22d,  with  Taber's  Perfection,  Cri- 
terion, and  Advancer  ;  and  on  the  26th  Telephone, 
Telegraph,  Dean's  Dwarf  Marrow,  Supreme,  Essex 
Rival,  and  Bishop's  Dwarf.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  how  far  these  dates  accord  with  those  at 
Chiswick. 

The  Pelargonium  Society's  Show. 

If  the  Pelargonium  Society  cannot  be  complimented 
on  having  induced  raisers  to  break  out  into  any  new 


Fig.  6,— hollyhock  seeds  diseased,     (see  p.  22.) 

A,  Hollyhock  "seed  "  (=carpel,  or  modified  leaf  containing  the  true  seed),  natural  size.  B,  c,  Line  of  transvs.-se  section  through 
same. — r>,  Exposed  sectional  surface,  natural  size  ;  the  end  of  section  at  E  is  shown  as  enlarged  50  diameters  at  p,  to  show  the 
back  edge  of  the  carpel  with  its  hairs  shelteting  the  spores  of  Puccinia  Malvacearum.  A  group  or  small  pustule  (not  half  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head)  is  seen  at  G,  and  part  of  the  folded  cotyledons,  within  the  seed  at  H.  —  K,  Puccinia  spores,  underneath  the 
epidermis  of  seed-carpel,  enlarged  200  diameters.— L,  Mycelium  belonging  to  CI  idosporium  and  Macrosporium. — M,  Untainted 
seed. — N,  o,  p,  Seeds  tainted  with  fungi  :  twice  natural  size. 


Boston,  and  which  were  placed  1st,  were  superb 
samples  well  filled.  Mr.  Phillips,  who  came  2d,  had 
some  very  fine  pods,  as  also  did  Mr.  Miles,  who  took 
the  3d  prize ;  Mr.  Marriott,  Shirbeck,  Boston,  and 
Mr.  Mclndoe,  gr.  to  Sir.  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  Hutton 
Hall,  Guisborough,  were  4th  and  5th  respectively. 

A  fair  number  competed  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs,  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden.  For  the 
best  twenty-five  pods  of  Laxton's  Earliest  of  All  Pea 
the  best  dishes  came  from  Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr.  G. 
Williams,  gr.  to  C.  Liddell,  Esq.,  Peasmarsh  Place, 
Sussex.  Owing  to  the  marked  uniformity  of  quality 
in  this  class  the  judging  was  difficult. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  some  thirty  dishes 
of  early  kinds  of  Peas  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Yeitch 
&  Sons  from  their  Turnham  Green  trial  grounds. 
All  the  kinds  had  the  dates  of  their  incoming 
appended,  in  most  cases  showing  only  a  day's  diver- 


and  distinct  paths  in  the  way  of  hybrid  crosses,  they 
can  take  credit  for  encouraging  growers  to  produce 
the  various  classes  of  Pelargoniums  in  fine  and  at- 
tractive form,  and  they  have  also  made  the  Pelargo- 
nium Show  one  of  the  leading  floral  institutions  of 
the  year,  and  that  a  very  attractive  and  interesting 
one.  There  is  not  nearly  so  much  of  sameness  of 
character  about  it  as  one  might  suppose,  as  the  various 
classes  of  Pelargoniums  differ  so  widely  in  form  and 
habit  ;  and  in  bringing  together  as  it  does  all  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation  it  enables  intending  pur- 
chasers to  make  good  selections,  while  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  brings 
growers  and  exhibitors  into  annual  contact  with  the 
best  of  the  novelties.  If  we  were  disposed  to  find 
fault,  we  should  say  the  arrangement  of  the  schedule 
of  prizes  is  not  a  little  confusing  to  an  outsider,  and 
it  made  the  work  of  gathering  up  the  details  of  the 


awards  a  tiresome  and  laborious  one.  Mr.  Barron's 
invariable  practice  of  putting  on  the  prize  cards  as 
soon  as  the  awards  are  made,  might  be  adopted 
by  the  Society  with  great  advantage.  There  was 
also  an  awkward  mixing  up  of  the  stands  of  cut 
blooms,  which  did  not  tend  to  increase  the  effective 
arrangements,  while  it  was  confusing  to  reporters 
and  visitors. 

The  show  was  greatly  helped  by  large  collections 
of  Pelargoniums  of  many  different  characters,  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick  ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  ; 
Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell ;  J.  Catlin,  Finchley ;  J. 
Saltmarsh  &  Sons,  Chelmsford  ;  and  others  :  and 
the  arrangement  in  the  long  tent  was  further  varied 
by  a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway  ;  Begonias,  from  Messrs,  J. 
Laing  &  Co.,  Stanstead  Park;  pot  Roses,  from 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt  ;  cut  Roses,  from 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  ;  Pelargo- 
niums, Violas,  &c,  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
&C.,  and  Pansies  from  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird. 

The  collections  of  cut  blooms  were  especially  fine, 
and  it  is  a  pity  the  various  classes  had  not  been  a 
little  more  distributed,  filling  up  the  intervals  with 
plants.  But  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  of  a  not 
important  character. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  was  divided  into  three 
sections,  and  of  these  section  2,  which  comprehended 
classes  for  specimen  and  semi-specimen  plants,  had 
most  to  do  in  making  up  the  show.  In  the  lead- 
ing classes  we  had  served  up  again  the  larger  speci- 
mens one  is  accustomed  to  see  at  the  spring  and  early 
summer  shows,  but  the  specimens  were  generally  well 
done,  and  they  greatly  helped  to  make  up  attractive 
banks  of  colour.  In  the  class  for  four  ornamental 
Cape  species  of  Pelargoniums  there  was,  as  usual,  no 
competition,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  In  that 
for  six  specimen  large-flowered  Pelargoniums  in  pots 
not  exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter  Henry  Little, 
Esq.,  Hillingdon  (Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  gr.),  had  very 
good  large  specimens  of  Sultana,  Illuminator,  Prince 
Leopold,  Claribel,  Setting  Sun  (Jackson),  pale  bright 
orange-salmon,  very  bright  and  free ;  and  Victory. 
2d,  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  with 
smaller  but  nice  fresh  specimens  of  Prince  Leopold, 
Claribel,  Amethyst,  very  dark  claret-purple,  extra 
fine  ;  Victory,  very  fine  ;  Modesty,  and  Illuminator. 
3d,  F.  Hunt,  Esq.,  York  Lodge,  Stamford  Hill 
(Mr.  C.  Hammond,  gr.).  The  class  for  eighteen 
large-flowering  show  Pelargoniums  was  a  very 
effective  and  interesting  one,  Messrs.  Turner  and 
Little  making  a  good  fight  of  it  for  the  1st  prize. 
Mr.  Little  had  the  largest,  but  Mr.  C.  Turner  the 
smaller  and  brighter  plants,  and  their  freshness  and 
fine  quality  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Mr.  Turner 
was  1st,  wiih  Illuminator,  Florence,  Invincible,  very 
fine  ;  Ruth,  deep  pink,  very  pleasing ;  Martial, 
Magician,  Ritualist,  large  and  very  fine  ;  Victory, 
Amethyst,  Joe,  Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Baron,  very  fine  ; 
Fortitude,  Rayon  d'Or,  rich  orange-crimson,  very 
fine  ;  Countess,  soft  pink,  very  pleasing  ;  Margaret, 
very  fine  ;  Royal  Review,  very  fine  ;  and  Chivalrous. 
2d,  Mr.  Little,  with  Hermit  (Beck),  Faust,  Snow- 
flake,  a  beautiful  white  variety  ;  Emperor  William, 
Prince  Leopold,  Dauntless,  very  fine  shape  ;  Gloriana 
(Beck),  Ruth  Little  (Jackson),  very  bright  and  pleas- 
ing ;  Valiant,  Fireball  (Foster),  very  brilliant  in 
colour  ;  Claribel,  Joe,  Rosalind,  Fortitude,  very  fine; 
Thebais  (Beck),  rich  crimson,  very  striking  ;  Sultana, 
Amelhyst,  very  distinct  and  striking  ;  and  Formosa 
(Foster).     3d,  F.  Hunt,  Esq. 

The  best  six  fancy  varieties  came  from  Mr.  Turner. 
The  specimens  were  of  good  size,  fresh,  and  well 
bloomed  ;  the  sorts  were  Mrs.  Tope,  Mrs.  Hart, 
Electra,  Princess  Teck,  Lady  Carington,  very  deli- 
cate and  pretty  ;  and  Mr.  Pottle,  very  fine  ;  2d,  Mr. 
H.  Little,  with  Mr.  Graham,  Lucy,  Pilgrimage,  and 
Mrs.  A.  Wigan,  in  pretty  good  condition,  and  two 
others  almost  too  stale  for  show  purposes. 

In  the  class  for  six  specimen  decorative  large- 
flowered  Pelargoniums  in  8-inch  pots,  Mr.  Henry 
Little  was  1st  with  Robina  (Hayes),  Duchesse 
de  Morny,  Harlequin  (Hayes),  Madame  Thibaut 
(Lemoine),  a  very  pretty  variety  spotted  with 
carmine-pink ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Triomphe  de  St.  Mande.  2d,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with 
Digby  Grand,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Venus,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Triomphe 
de  St.  Mande.  3d,  Mr.  William  Brown,  Brent  Nur- 
sery, Hendon,  with  Attractive,  very  bright  crimson  ; 
Mermerus,  T.  A.  Dickson,  and  Eclipse,  all  very  good. 
These  varieties  of  the  decorative  type  make  very 
attractive  exhibition  plants,  as  the  colours  are  gener- 
ally more  striking  than  in  the  show  type  ;  and  the 
combinations  of  colours  are  very  pretty  also.  The 
class  for  eighteen  varieties  of  decorative  Pelargoniums 
made  a  charming  little  show  in  themselves.  Here 
Mr.  Little  was  1st  with  nicely  grown  and  flowered 
examples  of  Sir  J.  Outram,  white,  each  petal  spotted 
with  dark,  very  tine  ;  Marie  Malet,  Reamie  (Jackson), 
rich  orange  salmon,  very  fine  and  striking  ; 
Robina  (Hayes),  Lady  Isabel,  pale  lilac-purple, 
with  slight  rosy  spot  on  the  lower,  and  a  dark  blotch 
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on  the  upper  petals— very  distinct  in  character ; 
Improved  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  a  deep  crimson- 
coloured  variety,  of  a  showy  character ;  Volonte 
Nationale,  white,  with  a  circle  of  orange-pink  spots, 
white  throat  and  margin,  very  fine ;  Countess  de 
Choisseuil,  large  white,  very  fine  ;  Multiflora  (Jack- 
son), rich  shaded  carmine,  dark  top  petals,  very  fine  ; 
Poiteau,  a  fine  purple-flowered  variety;  Mrs.  Potten 
(Laurence),  white,  with  a  slight  red  spot  on  the  lower 
petals,  black  spot  on  upper  petals,  very  pretty  ; 
Princess  of  Wales,  Claude  de  Bucknolt,  Eracelet, 
and  Digby  Grand,  a  remarkably  good  selection.  2d, 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  Kingston  Beauty,  John  Hayes, 
bright  salmon-pink  flushed  with  orange,  white  throat, 
very  fine  ;  Delicata,  delicate  blush-purple,  bright  rose 
spots,  dark  blotch  on  top  petals,  very  beautiful  and 
distinct  ;  Nellie  Hayes,  blush,  with  slight  bright 
claret  blotches  ;  Lady  Isabel,  Dr.  Masters,  rich 
dark  ;  Mr.  Ashby,  Rosy  Morn,  Miss  Alice,  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Rosetta,  bright  lilac-pink,  dark  top 
petals,  very  pretty  and  distinct ;  and  Decorator. 
3d,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  with  Mermerus,  Reliance, 
Mermerus  Improved,  Eclipse,  Robert  Green, 
very  bright  crimson  ;  T.  A.  Dickson,  Vesu- 
vius, rich  scarlet,  very  fine  ;  Harry  Buck,  En- 
chanter, very  bright  ;  Stentor,  Attraction,  rich  bright 
red,  very  fine  ;  and  Romany  Rye,  all  high-coloured 
varieties,  raised  at  Hendon ;  Marie  Lemoine,  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  Volonte  Nationale,  and  Starlight, 
white,  with  dark  blotches,  very  pretty. 

In  the  class  for  six  specimen  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Mr.  J.  Catlin,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lermitte,  sen.,  Finchley, 
staged  as  usual  some  of  his  large  specimens  :  they 
were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  rich  crimson,  with  fully 
one  hundred  trusses  of  bloom  ;  Fanny  Catlin,  salmon, 
very  fine  ;  Cymbeline,  bright  scarlet,  very  fine  ;  Alice 
Burton,  pink,  and  Fanny  Thorpe — the  last  four  all 
of  Mr.  Catlin's  raising— and  Ouida  (Denny),  cerise- 
scarlet.  The  first-named  and  Fanny  Catlin  were 
grandly  grown  and  flowered,  the  others  were  a  little 
wanting  in  habit  though  finely  bloomed.  2d,  Mr. 
Henry  Little,  with  smaller  but  finely  grown 
plants  of  Gathorne  Hardy,  Atala,  and  Ivanhoe, 
scarlet ;  Hetty  and  Mr.  Patchett,  cerise  ;  and  Olive 
Carr,  pink.  These  were  small,  well  grown, 
bushy  plants,  carrying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  trusses 
of  bloom.  Mr.  Catlin  was  also  1st  with  six  double 
flowered  zonals,  growing  these  like  his  single  varieties 
in  the  form  of  flatly  trained  specimens,  and  very 
fine  indeed  they  were.  The  varieties  were  Gorgeous, 
with  at  least  fifty  fine  trusses  of  bloom ;  Mons.  Thibaut, 
with  nearly  one  hundred  trusses  ;  Depute  Viox,  fine 
dark  crimson ;  Lively,  Devotion,  and  Dauntless — a 
very  good  lot  indeed.  2d,  Mr.  W.  Meadmore,  nursery- 
man, Romford,  with  Souvenir  de  Castile,  Eugene 
Baudouin,Cassimir  Pierre,  Azim,  Depute  Varroy,  and 
M.  Littre  ;  much  smaller  plants,  but  nicely  grown 
and  bloomed.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  double 
flowered  varieties  Mr.  Little  was  1st  with  some  nicely 
grown  bushy  specimens,  very  well  bloomed,  consist- 
ing of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  F.  Raspail,  Mons.  G. 
Lowagie,  J.  C.  Rodbard,  and  Gambetta,  shades  of 
scarlet ;  Grand  Chancellor  Faidherbe,  Roides  Violets, 
Henry  Cannell,  and  Aglaia,  dark  crimson  and  purple  ; 
Dr.  Jacoby,  M.  A.  Dupuis,  and  Barthelmy  Hillaire, 
salmon,  Urania,  Jules  Simon,  Paul  Bert,  and  Eugene 
Baudouin,  pink  and  purple,  were  the  leading  varieties. 
2d,  Messrs.  J.  Saltmarsh  &  Sons,  Chelmsford,  whose 
leading  sorts  were  Lord  E.  Cecil,  Sultan,  Le  Phare, 
C.  H.  Wagner,  Wonderful,  Madame  Thibaut,  Lucie 
Lemoine,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lattey.  3d,  Mr.  W. 
Meadmore. 

Specimen  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  made  an  excel- 
lent display,  and  were  an  excellent  feature.  Here 
Mr.  Little  was  again  1st,  with  nicely-grown  conical- 
shaped  specimens  of  the  following  :— Gloire  d'Or- 
leans,  Anna  Pfitzer,  Madame  Emile  Baltet,  A.  F. 
Barron,  Mdlle.  Jeanne  Wonters,  Monsieur  Crousse, 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  all  double-flowered  ;  and  Mrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Monsieur  de  Boringe,  single.  2d,  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons  ;  3d,  Mr.  G.  Duffield,  Winchmore 
Hill. 

Turning  now  to  the  classes  for  new  types  and  varie- 
ties, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  were  no  entries  in 
some  classes,  and  in  others  no  awards  were  made, 
in  consequence  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  subjects 
staged.  In  the  classes  for  three  and  one  hybrids  of 
the  Cape  species,  there  was  no  entry,  and  though 
these  classes  are  repeated  year  after  year  they  bring 
no  entries.  In  the  class  for  three  new  large-flowered 
show  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  1st,  with 
Zealot,  bright  orange,  lower  petals  slightly  veined 
with  dark,  rich  dark  top  petals — very  effective ; 
Veteran,  salmon-pink  lower  petals,  flushed  with 
orange,  and  having  slight  blotches  of  dark  ;  large 
dark  top  petals  ;  very  free  and  fine  form  ;  and  Royal 
Review,  dark  salmon-pink  lower  petals,  with  crimson 
pencillings ;  very  fine  dark  top  petals  ;  large  and 
free.  No  other  exhibitor  competed.  In  the  class 
for  one  new  large-flowered  Pelargonium,  Mr.  Turner 
was  again  1st  with  Cromwell  (Foster),  rich  pale 
orange-scarlet  lower  petals,  fine  dark  top  petals, 
white  throat,  fine  form,  and  highly  effective.  In  this 
class  Mr.  Little  staged  Britomart  (Beck),  bright 
orange-crimson  lower  petals,  dark  top  petals,  free  and 


showy.  In  the  class  for  three  new  fancy  Pelar- 
goniums Mr.  C.  Turner  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and 
was  placed  1st  with  Flossie  Thompson,  rosy-pink, 
paling  to  pink  on  the  margins,  conspicuous  white 
throat,  very  novel  and  distinct  ;  Indian  Chief,  dark 
claret,  marbled  with  crimson,  salmony-maroon  upper 
petals,  conspicuous  white  throat ;  and  Irene,  blush 
lower  petals,  with  slight  bright  rose  spot,  pink  upper 
petals,  with  rosy  blotch,  very  pretty  and  delicate. 
The  class  for  one  plant  brought  no  competition. 

In  the  class  for  three  new  large-flowered  decora- 
tive Pelargoniums,  Mr.  II.  Little  was  1st  with 
Aurora,  pink  lower  petals,  orange-pink  upper  petals, 
dark  blotch,  handsomely  fringed  flowers,  very  free, 
good  habit ;  Brilliant  (Luke),  rich  orange-scarlet, 
dark  top  petals,  very  bright  and  effective  ;  and  Rose 
Superb  (Little),  pale  pinkish-rose  lower  petals,  slight 
blotch  on  each  petal,  dark  top  petals,  large,  fine 
form,  and  very  free.  Mr.  W.  Brown  staged  Reliance, 
rose  lower  petals,  with  slight  dark  blotch,  dark  top 
petals  ;  Herald,  dull  crimson  blotched  with  dark  on 
each  petal  ;  and  Vesuvius,  bright  rosy  scarlet,  dark 
top  petals,  very  free  and  effective,  all  raised  by  Mr, 
Brown.  In  the  remaining  eleven  classes,  for  double- 
flowered  zonals,  Ivy-leaved,  single  zonals  and  hy- 
brids, there  was  either  no  entry  or  the  plants  were 
not  good  enough  to  receive  an  award. 

Class  iS,  for  eighteen  zonal  Pelargoniums,  single- 
flowered,  was  unfortunately  omitted  in  its  proper 
place.  Here  Mr.  Little  was  again  1st  with  very 
nice  bushy  specimens  of  North  Star,  Leander, 
Guinea,  Golden  Glory,  Aphrodite,  Mrs.  Bennett, 
Romeo,  Irene,  Rigoletto,  Beatrice — shades  of  crim- 
son ;  Advance  and  Marechal  McMahon — cerise  and 
scarlet ;  Sophia  Birkin,  Evening  Star,  and  Polly 
King— salmon  ;  and  Prima  Donna,  white.  2d,  Mr. 
W.  Meadmore,  with  Sir  J.  Moore,  J.  C.  Musters, 
Gnome,  Correggio,  Mrs.  Schwind,  De  Lesseps, 
Corsair,  Titania,  and  Mrs.  Pearson,  as  the  best 
varieties.    3d,  Mr.  D.  Martineau,  Clapham  Park. 

In  the  cut  flower  classes  there  was  an  excellent  dis- 
play, the  flowers  being  very  fine  generally.  In  the  class 
for  thirty-six  bunches  of  large-flowered  show  Pelar- 
goniums, three  trusses  in  a  bunch,  Mr.  C.  Turner  was 
the  only  exhibitor,  staging  a  remarkably  fine  collec- 
tion, which  included  Sister  of  Mercy,  Invincible, 
Ritualist,  Sensation,  Claribel,  Florence,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  Statesman,  Alice,  Sunbeam,  Virgin  Queen,  The 
Abbot,  Royal  Review,  Princess  of  Prussia,  Joe, 
Veteran,  Illuminator,  Martial,  Margaret,  Duke  of 
Albany,  Trojan,  Vicar,  Amethyst,  Rayon  d'Or, 
Daphne,  Mountaineer,  Monarch,  Zealot,  Nero,  For- 
titude, The  Baron,  Modesty,  Countess,  Claribel, 
Morning,  and  Red  Gauntlet.  This  was  a  very  fine 
representative  collection  indeed.  In  the  class  for 
twenty-four  cut  blooms  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son, 
Chelmsford,  were  1st,  with  Claude,  Prince  Imperial, 
Illuminator,  Emperor  of  Russia,  a  very  dark  and  dis- 
tinct variety  ;  Rising  Sun,  Rob  Roy,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  Atalanta,  Ruth,  and  Virgin  Queen,  as  the 
leading  varieties.  2d,  Mr.  W.  Meadmore.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  bunches,  Mr.  Henry  Little  was  1st, 
with  excellent  examples  of  Virgin  Queen,  Hermit, 
Troubadour,  Formosa,  Flirt,  Setting  Sun,  Magnifi- 
cent, Mrs.  Potten,  Britomart,  The  Bride,  Magnet, 
and  a  seedling. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  varieties  of  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, single  varieties,  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons  were  placed  1st  with  an  exceptionally  fine  col- 
lection, grown  in  their  best  style ;  and  we  have 
grouped  them  in  their  respective  shades  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so.  Of  shades  of  scarlet  and 
crimson  there  were— Metis,  Wheel  of  Fortune,  Lunen, 
Lizzie  Brooks,  Mrs.  Patchitt,  Tom  Bowling,  Celia, 
General  Grant,  Atala,  Mr.  Goodwin,  Dudu,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Dr.  Orton,  Sunbeam,  Beatrice, 
J.  B.  Miller,  Future  Fame,  and  Edward  Smith. 
Pink — P.  Bauer,  Eurydice,  E.  V.  Sanberry,  &c. 
Salmon — Mrs.  J.  Gibson,  Madame  Colson,  Ceres, 
President  McMahon,  Fanny  Catlin,  &c.  In  the  class 
for  twenty-four  bunches  of  single  zonals,  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh  &  Son  were  1st,  the  best  flowers  being  Mr. 
Whitelcy,  Gathorne  Hardy,  Lizzie  Brooks,  Col. 
Seeley,  II.  W.  Crichton,  Wheel  of  Fortune,  Lady 
Napier,  Santley,  Mr.  Windsor,  Fanny  Catlin,  Lady 
Emily,  Olive  Carr,  Salmon  Queen,  Sophia  Birken,  &c. ; 
Mr.'W.  Meadmore  was  2d.  With  thirty-six  double- 
flowered  zonals,  Messrs.  II.  Cannell  &  Sons  were  1st, 
with  a  really  splendid  collection,  comprising  Cresar 
Borgia,  Colonel  Flatters,  Grand  Chancellor  Faidherbe, 
Charles  Darwin,  Representative  Baudin,  Aglaia, 
Magenta  King,  shades  of  purple-crimson  and  crim- 
son ;  President  Louis  Simon,  M.  Gelein  Lowage, 
F.  V.  Raspail,  Mons.  C.  Routier,  Gorgeous,  Serjeant 
Flott,  Gambetta,  Lord  E.  Cecil,  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  shades  of  scarlet  ;  Louis  Tomer,  J.  P. 
Stahl,  and  Mons.  Dupuis,  salmon ;  Attraction,  E. 
Andre,  Sylvia,  Emile  de  Girardin,  Crcesns,  Clara 
Pfitzer,  and  M.  Littre,  pink  j  La  Niagara,  Flacon 
de  Neige,  and  Heroine,  white.  In  the  class  for 
twenty-four  varieties  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son  were 
1st,  and  Mr.  W.  Meadmore  2d,  staging  such  varieties 
generally  as  those  already  named.  There  was  a  class 
for  twelve  varieties  also.  The  class  for  twelve  bunches 
of  cut  flowers  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  was  a  very 


interesting  one,  and  the  collection  from  Messrs.  Henry 
Cannell  &  Sons,  to  which  the  1st  prize  was  awarded, 
was  very  fine,  as  also  a  good  representative  of  the 
leading  varieties  grown.  They  were  Comtesse  de 
Choisseuil,  Rosa  plena,  Eurydice,  Madame  Galle, 
Viscount  Cranbrook,  Gloire  d'Orleans,  Madame 
Crousse,  Stevenson,  Konig  Albert,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, Countess,  Comte  Horace  de  Choisseuil,  and 
Mr.  Page.  These  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  double- 
flowered  varieties.  Mr.  J.  George,  Putney  Heath, 
was  2d,  with  a  collection  of  pretty  single  flowers, 
viz.,  Argus,  Gem,  Mr.  J.  George,  Harry  George, 
Progress,  Nemesis,  La  France,  Diadem,  Bride,  Mrs. 
Cannell,  and  seedlings. 

Several  First-classCertificates  of  Merit  were  awarded 
by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Pelargonium  Society,  and 
included  the  following  show  varieties  : — Diadem 
(Foster),  clear  orange-salmon  lower  petals,  veined 
with  maroon,  ruby  glossy  dark  top  petals,  white 
throat,  very  fine  form,  spare  habit  ;  Royal  Review, 
orange-salmon  lower  petals,  veined  with  orange-car- 
mine, large  dark  top  petals,  white  centre,  finely 
formed  pip  and  bold  truss,  very  showy  ;  and  Morn- 
ing, a  very  bright  variety,  lower  petals  orange-crimson, 
veined  with  dark,  with  dark  top  petals,  a  very  fine 
and  effective  variety  of  the  highest  quality  ;  all  from 
Mr.  C.  Turner.  To  the  following  fancy  Pelargo- 
niums, viz.,  Flossie  Thompson  and  Irene,  already 
described,  also  from  Mr.  C.  Turner.  To  the  follow- 
ing decorative  Pelargoniums  of  the  large  flowering 
class  : — Princess  of  Wales,  pale  ground,  veined  and 
blotched  with  rosy-pink,  a  semi-double  variety,  coarse 
looking  and  rough  in  the  truss,  but  not  without  some 
novelty  of  character  :  Mr.  H.  Little.  Poiteau,  a  very 
fine  purple  variety,  regularly  blotched  with  dark, 
large  and  fine  form,  distinct  and  novel  :  Mr.  II.  Little. 
Comtesse  de  Choisseuil,  white,  or  delicate  blush- 
white,  with  slight  rosy-purple  blotches  on  the  top 
petals,  fine  form,  very  free  and  pleasing  :  Mr.  H. 
Little  and  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Madame  Marie  Kneckt, 
pure  white,  with  very  slight  rosy-lilac  spots  on  the 
top  petals,  very  free  and  fine  :  Mr.  C.  Turner. 
Vesuvius,  very  bright  orange-scarlet  lower  and  orange- 
crimson  top  petals,  and  dark  spots,  fine  bold  trusses, 
excellent  habit,  very  free  and  effective :  Mr  W. 
Brown.  Little  Pet,  pale  orange  carmine,  with  dark 
top  petals,  small  ill-formed  flowers,  very  free,  good 
habit :  Mr.  II.  Little.  Also  to  the  following  single 
zonal  Pelargoniums  :— Improved  White  Clipper,  pure 
white,  fine  form,  very  free,  excellent  habit :  Messrs. 
II.  Cannell  &  Sons.  Lynette  (Denny),  delicate  bluish 
pink,  large  well  formed  pip,  stout,  distinct,  and  fine  : 
Mr.  J.  Catlin.  Edith  Little  (Pearson),  soft  delicate 
pink  of  a  beautiful  tone  of  colour,  large  and  finely 
formed  pip,  and  bold  truss,  extra  fine :  Messrs. 
Pearson  &  Son.  Mrs.  Gordon  (Pearson)  rich,  bright 
pale  scarlet,  with  conspicuous  white  eye,  very  fine 
pip  and  truss,  extra  fine  quality :  Messrs.  Pearson 
&  Son.  To  the  following  double  zonals  :— Lovely 
(Denny),  pale  ground  flushed  with  salmon,  large  well 
formed  flowers,  dwarf  and  free :  Mr.  J.  Catlin. 
Gambetta  (Lemoine),  fine,  glowing  rosy-scarlet, 
large,  and  very  fine  :  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 
Grand  Chancellor  Faidherbe,  dark  crimson,  large, 
and  full,  fine  bold  pip  and  truss,  very  free  :  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons.  Urania  (Pearson),  rosy-pink, 
large,  well-formed  flowers,  extra  fine  truss,  good 
habit,  and  very  free  :  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Son.  Aglaia 
(Pearson),  crimson,  shaded  with  purple,  large,  full 
flowers,  and  noble  trusses  :  Messrs.  Tearson  &  Son. 
Duchess  of  Albany,  soft  rosy-pink,  large,  bold  flowers, 
fine  trusses,  good  habit  :  Mr.  J.  George.  To  nosegay 
variety;  Miss  Blanche  (George),  pink,  large  trusses  of 
finely-formed  blooms,  good  habit,  very  Iree  :  Mr.  J. 
George;  and  to  Ivylcaf  Comte  Horace  de  Choisseuil 
(Lemoine),  soft  pinkish  rose,  semi-double,  large  and 
loose,  very  distinct  in  character  :  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Among  the  new  show  Pelargoniums  sent  by  Mr. 
C.  Turner  the  following  promise  well,  though  they  did 
not  obtain  Certificates,  viz.,  Veteran,  Adventurer, 
Brilliant,  very  fine  in  colour  ;  and  Statesman. 


Chiswick,  Turnham  Green,  and  District  Hor- 
ticultural :  June  22. — The  weather  which  so  far  has 
greeted  the  two  exhibitions  held  in  Chiswick  Gardens 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Society  has  well  illustrated  the 
variableness  of  our  climate.  Last  year  the  show  day 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  hottest  of  the  season,  thi* 
year  it  has  so  far  proved  to  be  one  of  the  wettest.  Still 
the  persistent  rainfall  did  not  materially  damp  the  ardour 
of  the  Society's  local  supporters,  for  the  attendance  was 
large,  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  weather  became 
fine  and  pleasant,  there  was  quite  a  crowd  of  visitors. 
This  year,  with  admirable  discretion,  the  exhibition  was 
held  under  a  tent  that,  owing  to  the  disestablishment  of 
the  monotonous  oblong  flower  beds,  was  enabled  to  be 
erected  on  the  lawn,  and  rarely  has  a  more  pleasing 
effect  under  a  similar  breadth  of  canvas  been  produced. 
Willi  great  judgment  the  sides  were  filled  with 
decorative  groups  of  plants,  and  also  with  the  larger 
plants  in  various  classes,  the  tables  that  ran  the  full 
length  of  the  centre  being  occupied  with  smaller  plants, 
cut  flowers,  and  table  decorations.  Material  help  was 
given  to  the  show  by  the  trade,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of 
Holloway,   sending  a  fine  group  of   choice  plants  of 
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that  varied  and  interesting  form  which  have  so  mate- 
rially helped  to  make  the  Victoria  Nurseries  famous. 
Messrs.  C  Lee  &  Sons.  Hammersmith,  had  a  truly 
charming  group  of  dwarf  pot  Roses,  finely  grown  and 
flowered.  These  were  tacked  by  a  selection  of  standard 
ornamental  shrubs,  and  faced  with  lines  of  the  golden 
Ivy,  Hedera  arborea  aurea,  and  the  rich  green-leaved 
Euonymus  microphvlla.  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons,  of 
Fulham,  sent  a  small  but  exceedingly  interesting  group 
of  hardy  plants,  amongst  which  especially  noticeable 
were  the  fine  bluish-purple  flowered  Geranium  platy- 
petalum  and  the  lovely  Silene  alpestris.  Mr.  Pestndge 
had  on  view  thirteen  boxes,  each  containing  as  many 
plants  of  his  beautiful  golden  and  silver  tricolor  Pelar- 
goniums in  as  manv  varieties,  all  superbly  coloured. 
Mr.  K.  Dean,  Ealing,  showed  pans  of  new  hybrid  Musks, 
Mimulus  moschatus  grandiflorus,  blooms  of  the  same 
size  as  those  on  Harrison's  Musk,  but  pure  yellow  ;  and 
and  also  a  verv  dwarf  kind  of  M.  moschatus  ruber, 
the  flowers  large  and  of  a  reddish-buff  hue.  Mr. 
Howell,  of  the  Queen's  Nursery.  Hammersmith,  sent  a 
small  group  of  golden-bronze  Pclaigoniums.  From 
Gunnersbury  Garden,  Mr.  Roberts  sent  a  very  effective 
group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  including  many 
of  considerable  interest.  A  small  group  came  from 
Chiswick  House  Gardens,  sent  by  Mr.  May,  and  Mr. 
Harding,  gr.  to  J.  R.  Starling,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury, 
staged  a  huge  group  of  Coleus  of  almost  every  known 
kind,  presenting  a  useful  study,  but  making  a  some- 
what monotonous  group. 

The  most  important  competition  class  was  that  for  100- 
feet  groups,  open  to  all,  four  very  fine  groups  being  ar- 
ranged. The  first  place  was  worthily  occupied  by  a 
fine  collection  most  elegantly  arranged  by  Mr.  Brockham, 
manager  to  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Twickenham.  A 
base  or  carpet  of  Maidenhair  Fern  charmingly  lit  up 
with  flowering  plants,  from  out  of  which  arose  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Liliums,  &c,  formed  one  of  the 
most  effective  arrangements  of  this  class  we  have  yet 
seen,  though  ran  hard  by  the  pretty  group  stagedby 
Messrs.  Fromow  of  Turnham  Green— an  arrangement 
that  was  singularly  effective  and  pleasing.  Mr.  W. 
Brown,  Richmond,  was  placed  3d,  and  an  extra  prize 
was  given  to  Mr.  Stevens  of  Putney,  in  whose  group 
some  fine  Gloxinias  were  very  prominent.  The  smaller 
groups,  in  which  local  gardeners  only  competed,  were 
very  good,  but  call  for  no  further  notice.  The  prizes 
fell  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick  ;  J. 
Donaldson,  Tower  House,  Chiswick  ;  B.  Hardy,  Esq., 
and  H.  Pearks,  Esq.  —  the  two  latter  being  placed 
equal  3d.  The  finest  foliage  plants  came  from  Mr. 
Stevens,  Messrs.  Fromow  coming  2d  ;  whilst  the  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co.  took  the  1st  place  with  six  fine  hand- 
some Ferns ;  Mr.  Brown  coming  sd,  and  Messrs. 
Fromow  3d.  The  best  single  specimen  plant  in  bloom 
was  a  good  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  from  Mr. 
Greig,  gr.  to  C.  Bown.  Esq.,  Endsleigh,  Gunnersbury, 
but  the  foliage  specimens  were  poor.  The  classes  for 
Coleuses,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and  other  popular  show 
plants,  were  well  filled,  and  included  many  good  speci- 
mens ;  and  there  were  some  capitally  coloured  Caladiums 
from  Mr.  Pearks  and  Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  A.  Wright,  gr. 
to  A.  Walts,  Esq.,  had  six  grand  pyramidal  masses, 
varying  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height.  From  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  came  half-a-dozen  boxes  of  rich 
coloured  cut  Roses,  amongst  which  such  good  kinds  as 
A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann,  Boule  de  Neige, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  and  La  France,  stood  out  pro- 
minent. Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons  also  had  a  good  col- 
lection, whilst  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  sent  fine  Paeonies, 
&c.  A  box  of  cut  Gloxinia  flowers  from  Mr.  Hardy  was 
greatly  admired.  Table  decorations  were  very  good, 
Miss  Beavan,  of  Gunnersbury,  winning  the  handsome 
tea-pot  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Aldous  with  three  charm- 
ingly dressed  stands  ;  whilst  Miss  Laurence,  of  Ham- 
mersmith, was  equally  successful  in  the  ladies'  class  tor 
a  single  stand.  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  showed  three  stands, 
not  for  competition,  that  were  greatly  admired,  one 
dressed  solely  with  hardy  garden  flowers  being  truly 
charming.  Mr.  W.  Brown  had  the  best  three  bouquets. 
A  remarkable  competition  took  place  amongst  school 
children  for  bunches  of  wild  flowers,  about  sixty  being 
staged,  but  girls  were  largely  in  the  majority.  Only  two 
persons  competed  for  Messrs.  las.  Carter  &  Co.'s  prizes 
for  Peas.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Boston,  taking  rst  place 
with  fine  examples,  the  same  exhibitor  taking  1st  prize 
for  six  vegetables  ;  whilst  Mr.  Coorabes,  gr.  to  Sir  H. 
Meux,  Sheen,  took  the  1st  prize  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  for  six  kinds  of  vegetables.  Fruit  was 
poor,  and  does  not  call  for  comment. 


ful  condition.  Twenty-four  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each.— 1st,  Mrs.  Wollard,  Cooksbridge  Nursery,  having, 
amongst  others,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mrs.  Hassard, 
Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  and  Baroness  Rothschild,  in 
fine  order.  Twelve  Teas,  or  Noisettes,  single  blooms, 
distinct— Messrs.  Mitchell  were  here  again  1st,  with  a 
magnificent  dozen  ;  Due  de  Magenta,  Josephine  Malton, 
Adam,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Marie  van  Houtte  being 
unusually  fine.  2d,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Hales,  who  had 
Sombreuil,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  Madame  Bravy, 
and  Marie  van  lloutte,  in  rich  form.  3d,  A.  Slaughter, 
Esq.,  Steyning.  Twenty-four  yellows,  single  blooms, 
not  less  than  twelve  varieties.— With  these  Messrs.  Mit- 
chell were  likewise  1st,  their  most  noteworthy  blooms 
being  MarsSchal  Robert,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Jean  Pernet, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  and  Celine 
Forestier,  in  fine  order.  In  the  class  of  twenty-four 
varieties,  single  blooms,  confined  to  amateurs  and  gen- 
tlemen's gardeners,  Mr.  Ridout,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Haywood, 
Esq.,  Reigate,  came  in  1st,  his  best  flowers  being  Mar- 
quise de  Castellane,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  J  amain, 
and  Jean  Liab.iud.  Twelve  varieties,  single  blooms 
(amateurs).  —  isl ,  Mr.  Slaughter,  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
General  jacqueminot,  Etienne  Levet,  Mademoiselle 
Eugenie  Verdier,  and  A.  K.  Williams  being  the  most 
remarkable  ;  2d,  Mr.  Ridout.  Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes, 
single  blooms  (amateurs).— Here  1st  honours  fell  to  Mr. 
Slaughter,  Mr.  Ridout  coming  in  2d. 

In  the  class  for  miscellaneous  groups  of  plants  occupy- 
ing a  space  not  exceeding  250  feet,  Mr.  W.  Balchin 
wase  asily  ist,  with  a  very  tastefully  arranged  group,  the 
outline  and  surface  nicely  relieved  ;  the  plants  were 
alike  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  well  put  together. 
They  consisted  of  the  more  elegant  habited  Palms,  Dra- 
caenas, Aralias,  Crotons,  Ferns,  and  Caladiums,  inter- 
spersed with  single  plants  of  Lilium  eximeum,  Tuberoses, 
and  small  coloured  leaved  subjects,  edged  with  varie- 
gated Panicum  and  Isolepis  gracilis  ;  2d,  Mr.  B.  Mailer. 
Group  of  Ferns.— With  these  Mr.  McBean,  Cooks- 
bridge,  was  deservedly  ist,  having  a  well  shown  lot, 
mostly  consisting  of  different  kinds  of  Adiantum,  proving 
what  can  be  done  with  little  beyond  the  different  sorts 
of  this  favourite  family  when  the  most  is  made  of  them. 
Mr.  Balchin,  who  had  a  nicely  arranged  mixed  group, 
was  2d.  Mr.  Balchin  received  an  extra  prize  for  a 
number  of  plants  of  his  fine  variety  of  Mignonette  in 
excellent  condition.  Not  the  least  merit  in  this  distinct 
kind  is  the  length  of  time  it  lasts  even  in  a  cut  state, 
keeping,  as  we  have  proved,  fresh  in  water  for  near  upon 
a  fortnight,  and  retaining  its  odour  to  the  last. 


Rose  Show  at  Brighton  :  June  22,  23,  24, 
and  26. — An  exhibition  of  Roses,  associated  with  groups 
of  miscellaneous  plants,  and  also  of  Fems  arranged  for 
effect,  took  place  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Counties 
Agricultural  Exhibition,  this  year  held  in  Preston  Park, 
Brighton.  Being  held  somewhat  earlier  than  Roses 
were  in  flower,  and  before  the  principal  shows  were  on, 
the  generality  of  the  growers  were  not  prepared,  conse- 
quently there  were  fewer  competitors  than  desirable,  but 
what  was  deficient  in  quantity  was  made  up  in  the 
quality  of  the  principal  collections  present.  For  forty- 
eight  varieties,  three  of  each,  Messrs.  J.  Mitchell  &  Sons, 
Piltdown  Nurseries,  Uckficld,  Sussex,  were  ist,  with  a 
grand  lot  of  flowers,  unusually  strong,  as  these  gentle- 
men generally  are,  in  Tea  varieties  ;  amongst  these  were 
Marie  van  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermet,  Devoniensis, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Comtesse  de  Brie,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon.  Due  de  Magenta,  and  Celine  Forestier. 
In  the  hybrid  perpetuals  were  Mademoiselle  Marie  Rady, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Napoleon  III.,  Francois 
Michelon,  Marie  Baumann,  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Ver- 
dier, La  France,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Constantin,  Tretia- 
coff,  Monsieur  Noman,  and  A.  K.  Williams,  in  beauti- 


E.  Pettit,  Esq.,  Oatlands  Park,  was  the  most  successful 
exhibitor  of  stove  and  greenhouse  fine-foliage  and  flow  cr- 
ing  plants,  and  also  of  Ferns  ;  amongst  the  foliage  plants 
Bonapartea  juncea,  Croton  interruptus,  and  Pandanus 
Veitchii  were  very  fine,  whilst  among  flowering  plants 
he  had  a  remarkably  fine  seedling  form  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  and  Begonia  Weltoniensis,  which  is  grown 
well  here  and  exhibited,  as  a  specimen  flowering  plant. 
Amongst  the  Ferns  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cornhill  was  a 
remarkably  line  plant  of  Platycerinm  grande.  Mr.  Geo. 
Povey,  gr.  to  A.  Gillespie,  Esq.,  also  of  Oatlands  Park, 
exhibited  fine  Caladiums— Meyerbeer  and  Prince  Albert 
Edward  were  the  best  ;  this  exhibitor  also  had  the  best 
flowering  Begonias,  a  nice  lot ;  and  was  also  ist  for  twelve 
small  plants  for  the  table.  Mr.  Povey  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Reed,  gr.  to  C.  A.  Ledward,  Esq.,  Oatlands  Park,  took 
ist  prize  for  well  grown  Fuschias — Avalanche  and  Wave 
of  Life  were  the  best.  Mr.  A.  Millican,  gr.  to  Mrs.  A. 
Cobbet,  Walton-on-Thames,  had  the  best  British  Ferns, 
amongst  them  a  fine  Osmunda  regalis  and  a  large  mass 
of  the  Killarney  Fern.  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  James 
Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Duneevan,  Oatlands  Park,  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  six  Lilies,  but  they  well  deserved  the  ist 
prize.  He  had  the  clear  yellow  L.  Parryi,  L.  dalma- 
ticum.  L.  Martagon,  L.  Washingtonianum  rubescens, 
L.  parvum,  and  L.  longiflorum,  forming  a  distinct  and 
pretty  group.  G.F.Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Weybridge,  ex- 
hibited cut  Lilies,  for  which  he  received  a  well 
deserved  label  of  commendation.  As  stated  be- 
fore, fruit  was  very  good.  Mr.  Taylor  showing 
the  best.  He  gained  ist  prizes  with  excellent  Buckland 
Sweetwater  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  also  for  a 
fine  dish  of  British  Queen  Strawberrries.  For  a  collec- 
tion of  fiuit  he  was  also  placed  ist,  although  Mr.  W. 
Sutton,  gr.  to  J.J.  Sassoon,  Esq.,  Ashley  Park,  Walton, 
was  scarcely  inferior  to  him  witli  a  very  good  collection, 
which  comprised  an  excellent  Queen  Pine  ;  Mr.  Taylor 
being  strong  in  black  and  white  Grapes.  Mr.  S.  Milli- 
can had  the  best  scarlet  Melon,  and  Mr.  J.  Sparrow, 
gr.  to  the  Rev.  S.  Bramwell,  Chertsey,  the  best  green- 
fleshed.  Mr.  S.  Frankes,  gr.  to  J.  W.  Wilson,  Esq., 
J. P.,  Oatlands  Park,  gained  ist  prize  for  a  good  dish  of 
Sulhamstead  Peaches,  Mr.  Sparrow  being  isl  for  Nec- 
tarines :  both  classes  were  rather  poorly  represented. 
Cut  flowers,  bouquets,  and  vases  of  flowers  made  an 
interesting  exhibition.  The  vegetable  tent  was  well 
filled  with  excellent  productions  both  from  gardeners 
and  cottagers,  and,  as  usual,  the  tent  set  apart  for  groups 
of  plants  was  a  centre  of  interest,  but  limited  space 
forbids  further  notice  of  this  excellent  exhibition. 


Leeds  Horticultural. — The  nineteenth  annual 
exhibition  was  held  on  June  21,  22,  23,  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens,  and  the  show  in  itself  was  fully  up  to  the 
average,  but  unfortunately,  as  usual,  owing  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  it  was  anything  but  a  financial 
success,  the  receipts  falling  off  very  considerably,  even  be- 
hind last  year's.  The  competition  for  sixteen  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  brought  three  competitors,  and  Mr.  J. 
Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  was  ist,  and  Messrs.  Cole  & 
Sons  2d,  both  collections  being  very  meritorious.  The 
principal  features  of  the  exhibition  were  the  groups  of 
miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect.  There  were 
several  competitors,  and  all  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  plants  would  be  seen  to  greater  advantage  if  not 
so  crowded.  Of  Orchids  there  was  only  a  fair  display, 
being  a  long  way  behind  those  exhibited  at  York  in  the 
previous  week.  Pelargoniums  were  well  shown  both  by 
Messrs.  Lazenby  and  May,  who  took  tbe  prizes  in  the 
order  named.  Roses  were  only  middling,  but  of  Gloxinias 
there  was  a  good  display,  the  varieties,  however,  being 
very  coarse.  Table  plants  were  fairly  shown,  as  also  were 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  and  hardy  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants  were  also  fairly  represented. 

Bouquets  were  well  shown,  some  excellent  ones  being 
staged.  Cut  Roses  were  shown  well  both  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Cranston,  who  took  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named  in  the  open  classes.  Cut  flowers  of  alpine  and 
herbaceous  plants,  in  groups  of  eighteen  bunches,  were 
done  well,  and  contained  some  very  showy  examples  ; 
and  the  ist  prize  for  twelve  bunches  of  cut  stove  and 
greenhouse  flowers  was  easily  won  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  of 
Liverpool,  who  staged  a  grand  lot,  well  arranged. 

The  fruit  was  first-rate,  some  excellent  examples  of 
cultivation  being  shown  in  the  various  classes.  The 
Grapes  were  well  finished,  far  in  advance  of  those  seen 
last  week  at  York.  The  collections  were  very  merit- 
orious, being  clean  and  neatly  put  up.  Messrs.  R.  Hal- 
liday  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  their  portable 
Cucumber  and  plant  frames,  for  which  they  have  received 
numerous  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  at  various  exhibitions. 
These  frames  can  be  taken  apart  and  put  together  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  fastenings  being  wedges.  Mr.  May, 
nurseryman  and  seedsman,  Leeds,  exhibited  a  miscel- 
laneous stand  of  garden  requisites,  containing  the  prin- 
cipal necessaries  for  the  horticultural  department,  which 
attracted  much  attention.  The  entire  arrangement  of 
the  whole  of  the  exhibition  reflects  great  credit  upon 
those  whose  responsibility  was  brought  to  task.  (From  a 
Correspondent.') 

Chertsey  and  District  Horticultural. — The 
seventeenth  summer  exhibition  of  this  Society,  of  which 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Weybridge,  is  President,  was  held 
in  the  grounds  of  Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  Sir  William  Drake,  K.C.B.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  interests  of  the  Society  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  visitors,  it  began  to  rain  as  the  judging  com- 
menced, and  poured  down  heavily  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  afternoon.  The  show,  however,  was  kept  open  next 
day,  when  the  weather  was  more  favourable.  As  usual 
the  productions  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  the  fruit 
being  better  than  usual.     Mr.   Geo.   Cornbill,   gr.    to 
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With  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death,  on 
Sunday,  June  25,  of  Mr.  Robert  Arthur  Osborn, 
of  Fulham,  only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
and  Martha  Osborn.  For  a  long  time  past  it  has 
been  painfully  evident  to  Mr.  Osborn's  many  personal 
friends  that  his  life  was  not  to  be  a  long  one,  but  it 
was  scarcely  anticipated  that  his  end  would  come  so 
soon.  In  the  spring  he  went  to  Hastings,  and  only 
left  there  about  June  16,  at  his  own  wish,  for  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  where  he  gradually  became  worse,  and 
died  on  Sunday  evening,  of  consumption,  aged 
twenty-eight  years.  He  was  the  last  male  repre- 
sentative of  a  family  who  had  won  universal  esteem, 
and  was  himself  greatly  liked.  He  was  buried  at 
Brompton  Cemetery  on  Thursday  morning,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, of  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
of  which  his  father  and  uncle  before  him  had  been 
life-long  supporters. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  on  June  20,  at 

Spring  Grove,  Biddulph,  aged  fifty-three  years,  of 
Mr.  John  Sherratt,  for  many  years  gardener  to 
James  Bateman,  Esq.,  at  Biddulph  Grange,  and  sub- 
sequently senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Sherratt  & 
Pointon,  of  the  Knypersley  Nursery,  Biddulph. 
Mr.  Bateman  writes  to  us  — "I  am  sure  you  will 
accord  me  space  for  a  brief  notice  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Sherratt,  who,  either  in  my  father's  service  or 
my  own,  was  connected  with  the  gardens  at  Kny- 
persley Hall  for  nearly  forty  years.  My  first  intro- 
duction to  my  future  gardener  was  in  this  wise  : — 
We  were  beating  (circa,  1S40)  some  coverts  when  a 
few  stray  pellets  from  a  random  gun  struck  the  leg 
of  poor  Sherratt — then  a  lad  of  about  nine  years  old 
— and  though  no  serious  harm  had  been  done,  there 
was  a  lusty  squall,  which  ceased  the  moment  some 
silver  salve,  from  more  than  one  quarter,  had  been 
lodged  in  the  little  fellow's  hand.  Many  years  later, 
and  long  after  he  had  risen  to  be  head  gardener,  he 
recalled  the  circumstance  to  my  recollection,  de- 
scribing at  the  same  time  his  sensations.  The  sting  of 
the  shot,  he  said,  was  very  sharp,  and  he  quite  thought 
it  was  all  over  with  him,  but  somehow  the  first  half- 
crown  cured  the  pain,  and  when  two  more  followed  he 
felt  as  if  he  should  like  to  be  shot  like  that  every  day 
of  his  life  !  But  he  had  been  reserved  for  better  things. 
Soon  after  the  accident  he  was  put  into  the  gardens 
— the  great  object  of  his  young  ambition— where,  as 
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one  of  Mr.  Dean's  staff,  he  took  most  kindly  to  his 
work.  Even  from  the  commencement,  a  portion  of 
his  weekly  wages  was  set  apart  by  his  special  desire, 
and  left  to  accumulate  until,  with  a  little  aid  from 
headquarters,  it  sufficed  to  purchase  certain  horticul- 
tural books,  which  were  carefully  studied  and  tho- 
roughly mastered.  His  steadiness  and  integrity  were 
unimpeachable,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  bore  the  highest  character  of  any 
man  about  the  place.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, we  were  all  somewhat  surprised  when — 
Mr.  Dean,  his  chief,  being  obliged  to  leave 
suddenly — young  Sherratt  applied  for  the  post. 
Fortunately  it  was  decided  to  give  him  a  trial, 
and  from  the  day  he  took  the  reins  everything 
seemed  to  prosper  in  his  hands.  For  twenty  years  I 
never  had  a  fault  to  find  with  him.  After  a  while 
the  faithful  servant  became  the  trusted  friend,  and  so 
continued  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
suddenly  from  heart  disease  on  Tuesday  week,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-three.  Bletia  Sher- 
rattiana,  a  very  distinct  species  which  I  named  after 
him,  will  recal  his  memory  to  Orchid  growers.  About 
ten  years  ago,  when — having  disposed  of  Knypersley 
to  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Heath — I  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Mr.  Sherratt  purchased  a  few  acres  of 
ground,  pleasantly  situated  near  Biddulph  Church, 
which  he  laid  out  as  a  nursery  with  an  extensive  range 
of  glass — not  forgetting  two  or  three  Orchid  houses — 
and  a  very  comfortable  residence  for  himself.  Here, 
having  taken  his  foreman  into  partnership,  an  exten- 
sive business  was  carried  on  under  the  firm  of  Sher- 
ratt &  Pointon,  Knypersley  Nursery,  Biddulph,  which 
I  trust  may  long  continue  to  flourish." 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  the  death  of 

Richard  Barton  Dodgson,  Esq.,  of  Beardwood, 
Blackburn,  on  June  13,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  Mr. 
Dodgson  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  hospitable  gentlemen  to  all 
lovers  of  horticulture  who  paid  a  visit  to  his  estab- 
lishment. Whether  they  were  gardeners,  nursery- 
men, or  people  of  his  own  position  in  life,  always  a 
most  kind  and  hearty  welcome  was  accorded  them. 
We  feel  sure  that  all  who  knew  Mr.  Dodgson  will  be 
grieved  to  hear  of  his  decease,  and  also  to  know  that 
he  had  been  a  great  sufferer.  Although  he  has  been 
confined  to  his  bedroom  for  some  time  past  he  has 
always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  his  plants,  and  also 
in  procuring  any  good  Orchids  in  order  to  keep  up 
his  collection.  When  unable  to  go  to  his  houses,  he 
would  have  the  plants  or  flowers  brought  to  his  bed- 
room so  that  he  could  talk  with  his  gardener  about 
them.  Our  exhibitions  have  been  very  much  en- 
hanced by  the  fine  Orchids  that  have  been  brought 
from  Beardwood  to  Manchester  and  other  shows, 
where  Mr.  Dodgson  has  exhibited  for  many  years, 
and  obtained  the  highest  honours.  His  name  will 
always  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew  him,  and 
by  the  Orchids,  especially  Cattleyas,  that  are  named 
in  his  honour. 
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June  32. — Rain  in  early  morning  ;  dull  and  overcast  day,  occa- 
sional light  rain.     Fine  night. 

—  23. — A  very  fine  bright  day  till  2  p.m.,  then  fine,  but  over- 

cast and  dull.     Fine  night. 

—  24. — A  fine    day,    overcast  at   times;    steady  rain    from 

9  P.M. 

—  25. — A  cloudy  wet    morning.     Fine   from    10  A.M.  ;  deep 

blue  sky.      Fine  night. 

—  26. — A  very   fine  bnght  moraine,    sun  shining  brightly, 

showers  of  rain  occasionally.     Fine  night. 

—  27. — A  very  fine  bright  day,  alternately  clear  and  cloudy. 

Fine  night. 

—  28. — Fine   but   overcast  till  3  p.m.,  then  fine  and  bright. 

Fine  warm  night. 


o  S( 


London  :  At7nospkeric  Pressure. — During  the  week 
ending  June  24,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  decreased  from  29,94  inches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  29.64  inches  by  midnight 
on  the  l8th,  increased  to  29.96  inches  by  midnight 
on  the  19th,  decreased  to  29.90  inches  by  9  A.M.  on 
the  20th,  and  increased  to  29.96  inches  by  midnight 
the  same  day,  decreased  to  29,76  inches  by  3  P.M. 
on  the  22d,  increased  to  30  inches  by  9  A.M.  on  the 
24th,  and  was  29.95  inches  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29. 86  inches,  being  0.12  inch  lower  than 
last  week,  and  o.  12  inch  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  710,  on  the  24th.  On 
the  18th  the  highest  temperature  was  6i°.S.  The 
mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  6i°.3. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  47°-5  on  the  23d  ;  on  the  21st  the  lowest  tempe- 
rature was  51°. 5.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  tem- 
peratures was  49°. 7. 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
20°,  on  the  20th  and  24th  ;  the  smallest  was  12°,  on 
the  22d.  The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was 
1 6°.  6. 

The  mean  temperatures  were,  on  the  iStb,  54°.i  ; 
on  the  19th,  5S°,5  ;  on  the  20th,  58°.3  ;  on  the  21st, 
57°-3  ;  on  the  22d,  S5°.2 ;  on  the  23d,  55°.  5  ;  and 
on  the  24th,  590 ;  and  these  were  all  below  their 
averages  by  5°.4,  4°,2,  i°.6,  2°.8,  5°,2,  5°.2,  and 
l°.9  respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
56°.4,  being  40  higher  than  last  week,  and  3°.8  below 
the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  1350,  on  the  24th  ;  the  highest  on  the  22d  was 
760.  The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  readings  was 
I09°.9. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sky  was  3S°.5,  on  the  23d.  The  mean  of  the 
seven  readings  was44°.6. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  on  four  days,  to  the  amount  of 
0.60  inch,  of  which  0.32  inch  fell  on  the  24th. 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing June  24  the  highest  temperatures  were  740. S  at 
Cambridge,  740  at  Sunderland,  and  7l0-7  at  Not- 
tingham. The  highest  temperature  at  Bolton  was 
63°.5,  at  Bristol  64°.5,  and  at  Truro  66°.  The 
general  mean  was  690. 1. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  400  at 
Sunderland,  420  at  Hull,  and  430  at  Truro.  The 
lowest  temperature  at  Plymouth  was  51°,  at  Bradford 
49°.2,  and  at  Blackheath  47°-S.  The  general  mean 
was  45°.9. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  340  at  Sunderland,  290  at  Hull,  and  27°.8  at 
Cambridge.  The  least  ranges  were  15°.8  at  Plymouth, 
i8\4  at  Bolton,  and  i8°.7  at  Bradford,  The  general 
mean  was  23°.2. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Cambridge,  70°.  2,  at  Brighton  67°.8,  and 
at  Sunderland  67°.4  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  59°- Si 
at  Liverpool  6i°.6,  and  at  Bristol  and  Bradford  620. 2. 
The  general  mean  was  64°.7. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Plymouth,  52°.9,  at  Brighton  5i°.3, 
and  at  Truro  and  Leeds  50°.6  ;  and  was  lowest  at 
Wolverhampton,  46°.4,  and  at  Bolton  and  Sunderland 
46°.8.     The  general  mean  was  49°.2. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Cambridge, 
20°.8,  at  Sunderland  200. 6,  and  at  Nottingham  l8°.9; 
and  was  least  at  Plymouth,  io°.5,  at  Bradford  ii°.8, 
and   at   Liverpool   n°.9.      The   general   mean  was 

i5°-5-  , 

Thie  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  highest  at 
Cambridge  580,  at  Brighton  57°.7>  and  at  Plymouth 
and  Blackheath  56°.4;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton, 
5i°.3,  at  Wolverhampton  53*,  and  at  Bristol  53°.7« 
The  general  mean  was  550. 1. 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  2.02  inches  at  Bol- 
ton, 1.98  inch  at  Bradford,  and  1.78  inch  at  Sheffield. 
The  least  falls  were  0.52  inch  at  Brighton,  0.60  inch 
at  Blackheath,  and  0.73  inch  at  Cambridge.  The 
The  general  mean  fall  was  1. 19  inch.  The  average 
number  of  days  was  five  and  a  half,  but  it  fell  on  seven 
at  Bolton.  Thunderstorms  occurred  at  Cambridge 
on  the  18th,  at  Liverpool  on  the  23d  and  24th,  and 
at  Hull  on  the  23d. 


Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing June  24  the  highest  temperature  was  710  at 
Dundee;  at  Aberdeen  the  highest  temperature  was 
62°.3.      The  general  mean  was  66°. 3. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  420,  at 
Paisley  ;  at  Edinburgh  the  lowest  temperature  was 
47°.6.     The  general  mean  was  44°-9. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  highest  at 
Dundee,  56°.8  ;  and  lowest  at  Greenock,  540.  The 
general  mean  was  55°.2. 

Rain. — The  largest  fall  was  1. 61  inch,  at  Greenock  ; 
the  smallest  fall  was  0.75  inch,  at  Paisley.  The 
general  mean  fall  was  1.18  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Barometer  :  H.  H.  In  principle  your  plan  is  correct, 
but  in  practice  it  is  not  trustworthy. 

Climbers:  f.  A.%Loughton.  The  following  ten  climbers 
are  all  lree-growing,  and  would  succeed  well  in  a  con- 
servatory that  "  is  not  heated  except  in  severe  or  damp 
weather."  We  presume,  however,  that  frost  is  ex- 
cluded :  —  Acacia  dealbata,  Bignonia  jasminoides, 
Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  Habrothamnus  elegans, 
Lapageria  rosea  and  alba,  Passiflora  ccerulea,  Choro- 
zema  Chandleri,  Cobea  scandens,  and  Mandevilla 
suaveolens.  We  have  not  included  the  Tacsonias  in 
this  list,  having  proved  that  a  little  warmth  is  more 
congenial  to  their  welfare.  Those  previously  named 
will  all  be  found  to  do  well  as  climbing  subjects  for  the 
columns  and  arches  as  described  by  an  "Old  Sub- 
scriber." For  planting  in  the  beds  of  a  conservatory 
with  Camellias  and  a  Tree  Fern  the  following  plants 
would  be  about  the  best :  —  Acacias  Drummondi  and 
armata,  Choisya  ternata,  Cytissus  racemosus,  Desfon- 
tainea  spinosa,  Grevillea  Preissii,  Hedychium  corona- 
rium  or  Gardnerianum,  Sparmannia  africana,  Rhodo- 
dendrons Countess  of  Haddington,  and  Nuttalli.  The 
foregoing  ten  plants  might  with  advantage  be  used  tor 
their  flowering  qualities,  and  the  following  ten  for  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage — viz.,  Agnostus  sinuatus,  Aspi- 
distra lurida  variegata,  Coprosma  Baneriana  variegata, 
Dracaenas  (green-leaved  kinds  in  variety),  Eurya  lati- 
folia  variegata,  Lomatia  ferruginea,  Phormium  tenax 
and  variegata,  Aralia  Sieboldii  variegata,  Yuccas  of 
sorts,  and  Ophiopogon  jaburan  fol.  var. 

Coryanthes  macrantha  :  J.  R.,  Demerara.  Yes  ; 
the  plant  figured  was  C.  elegantissima.  The  correc- 
tion was  made  in  a  subsequent  number,  which  you 
have  apparently  not  seen. 

Delphinium:  H.  McMillan. — Your  new  Delphinium 
is  a  first-rate  novelty,  the  spikes  being  of  fine  size,  and 
the  flowers  of  a  rich  porcelain-blue  colour,  that  is  very 
effective. 

Insects  :  F.  W.  and  H.  S.  The  minute  insects  sent 
as  very  detrimental  to  hardy  Ferns  and  in  fernery  is 
one  of  the  field  bugs  (Bryocoris  Pterides).  Repeated 
fumigation  and  subsequent  syringings  of  the  plants  are 
the  best  remedies  against  its  attacks.  /.  O.  W. — 
G.  J.  The  insects  on  your  Potato  leaves  are  the  larvce 
of  the  common  ladybird,  which  feed  on  plant-lice,  and 
should  be  encouraged.  /.  O.  W, 

Names  of  Plants:  J.  Garaway  eV  Co.  A  Compo- 
site allied  to  our  common  wild  Chamomile,  but  we  can- 
not tell  the  name  from  the  seeds  only. — C.  W.  Phlo- 
mis  fruticosa. — Hannaford  c>  Sons.  1,  Chrysanthe- 
mum coronarium  ;  2,  C.  segetum.  —  A.  X.  Z.  The 
Yellow  Sultan  (Centaurea  suaveolens). — D.  Brodie. 
Not  in  a  recognisable  condition. —  W.  C.  &*  Co.  Not 
recognisable;  specimens  insufficient. — C.  J.  N.  Send 
again  when  in  fruit,  and  say  if  thorny.  It  is  a  Cra- 
taegus.— G.  G.  G.  Reseda  alba. — Camjet.  Chysis 
Chelsoni. — C.  E.  Broome.  I,  Sedum  Lydium  ;  2,  S. 
cymbidium. —  W.  F.  Gunn.  1,  Bromus  sterilis  ;  2  and 
3,  B.  erectus  ;  4.  Festuca  myurus. — B.  H,  Brocks* 
bank.  It  looks  like  I-athyrus  Drummondii,  but  we 
cannot  tell  without  perfect  specimens. — G.  S.  1,  Se- 
laginella  serpens  ;  2,  S.  viticulosa  ;  3,  S.  Galeottii. — 
B.  B.     Stenactis  speciosa. 

Town  Garden  :  W.  Thomas.  The  plan  does  not 
show  the  levels,  or  the  size  of  the  shrubs  ;  hence  it 
does  not  show  what  is  practically  the  case — that  the 
outlet  in  question  is  screened  from  view  quite  suffi- 
ciently, and  that  from  no  one  point  can  the  entire 
length  of  walks  be  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  lawn  can  be  seen,  thus  giving  an  effect  of 
broad  space  within  really  narrow  limits. 

Letters  relating  to  Advertisements,  or  to  the  supply 
of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 

i$g"  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-Office  Orders 
are  requested  to  make  them  payable  to  William 
Richards,  at  the  post-office,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform  the 
Publisher  at  the  office  of  this  Journal. 


Secers  &  Co.,  Lisse, 
Dutch  Bulbs.  &c. 


CATALOGUE   RECEIVED. 
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COVENT  GARDEN,   June  29. 
All  classes  of  goods  have  met  a  ready  sale  at  last 
week's   lower   quotations.     James     Webber,     Wholesale 
Apple  Market 

Fruit,— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d 
Cherries,  Jf-Siwa    ..   6  6-1 1  6 
Currants,    Black,  per 

j4-si«ve      . .  ..60-66 

—  Red.  per  J^-sieve  50-.. 
Figs,  per  dozen  . .  60-  .. 
Gooseberry,      green, 

J^-sieve     ..         ..26-30 
Grapes,  per  lb.        ..  16-40 


r.  d.  s.  d. 
Lemons,  per  ioo  -50-70 
Melons,  each  ..  20-40 

Peaches,  per  dozen..  6  0-12  o 
Pine-apples.  St.  Mi- 
chael's, each  ..  4  0-10  o 
—  English,  per  lb.  40-50 
Raspberries,  per  lb..  04-06 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  o  6-  1  o 


Vegetables.—  Average  Retail   Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Artichokes,      Globe, 

per  dor 30-60 

Asparagus,    English, 

natural,  per  bun...  50-., 

—  Fr.  Nat,  bun.  ..    16-60 

—  Sprue,  per  bund.   10-.. 
Beans,  French,   En- 
glish grown,  p.  100  16-26 


Beet,  per  doz.  „  1  o- 

Cabbages,perdoz-  ..  10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 
—  French,  per  bun.   10-.. 
Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen  . .  30-60 
Celery,  per  bundle  ..   16-.. 
Cucumbers,  each    ..  06-10 
Endive,  per  doz.      ..  36-  .. 

IPotatos. — Kidneys,  foreign,  qs.  ;  do.,  English,  ioj. 
Rounds,  Ss.  per  cwt. 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 
:.  d.  s.  d. 


Garlic,  per  lb.  ..  1 
Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  4 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score   . .  . .  1 

Mint,  green,  bunch.,  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  baskt.  1 
Onions,  per  bushel. .  6 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  o 
Parsley,  per  bunch.,  o 
Peas,  per  qt.  ..2 

Radishes,  per  dor.  ..  1 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle  o 
Small  salading,  pun.  o 
Spinach,  per  bushel  3 
Tomatos,  Fr.,  doz. ..  2 


0-20 
0-70 
6-  .. 
4-  •■ 
6-  .. 
6-  .. 
6-  .. 


Abutiton,  13  blooms  o 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  4 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  1 
Calceolaria,  12  bun.  6 
Campanula,  12  bun.  6 
Carnations,  12  blms.  1 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  2 
Day  Lily,  12  bun.  . .  10 
Euchans,  per  doz.  ..  4 
Fuchsias,  i2bunches  6 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  3 
Gladioli,  12  bun.  ..  6 
Heliotropes,  12  sp.  ..  o 
Iris.  12  bunches  ..  6 
Lapageria,  white,  12 
blooms        ..         ..4 

—  red,  13  blooms..  1 
LiU'um     longitlorum, 

12  blooms  . .  ..5 

Lilium  candid  urn,  12 
blooms       ..  ..2 

Plants  in  Pots. 

s. 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.t8 

Arbor-vita^    (golden), 

per  dozen  . .  . .  6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Bedding  Plants,  doz.  1 
Begonias,  per  doz. . .  6 
Calceolaria,  doz.     ..  6 

—  herbaceous,  doz.  9 
Crass ula.    or     Kalo 

santhes,  per  dozen  18 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6 
Dracxna  terminalis  30 

—  vindis,  per  dor. . .  12 
Erica  ventricosa,dor.  18 

—  Cavendishi.,  dor.24 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..         ..6 
Evergreens,  in  var., 
per  dozen  ..         ..6 


2-04 
0-60 
0-16 
0-12  o 
0-1S  o 
0-20 
0-40 
0-12  o 
0-60 
o-  8  o 
o-  8  o 
0-12  o 
6-10 
0-12  o 

0-60 
0-30 


0-30 


Marguerites,  12  bun.  4 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  6 
Pansies,  12  bunches  1 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  o 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
Pinks,  12  bunches  ..  2 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..1 
Pvrethrum,  12  bun.  3 
Rhodanthe,  12 bun..  9 
Roses    (indoor),    per 

dozen         ..         ..   z 

—  {outdoor),  doz  . .  o 

—  Coloured,  doz...   z 

—  Moss,  Z2  bun.  ..  9 
Spiraea,  12  bunches. .  0 
Stephanotis,  12  spr..  3 
Stocks,  z 2  bunches..  4 
Tropasolum,  za  bun.  1 
Wallflowers,  Z2  bun.  4 


d.  s.  d. 
0-60 
0-80 
6-30 
9-  z  o 

4-09 

0-60 

0-16 

0-90 


0-30 
6-  z  o 
0-20 
0-15  o 

0-Z2    O 

0-60 
0-90 
0-20 
0-60 


— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d 

0-42  o  Ferns,  in  var.,  dozen  4  o-zS  o 
Ficus  elastica,  each  16-70 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  ..2  0-10  6 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen  6  o~z2  o 
Gloxinea,  per  dozeni2  0-18  o 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40-90 
Hydrangea,  doz,     ..  9  0-Z2  o 

—  paniculata,  doz.  z8  0-48  o 
Lilium,  in  var.,  doz. 30  c-to  o 
Margueute     Daisy, 

per  dozen  . .  9  c-18  o 
Myrtles,  per  doz.  ..  6  0-Z2  o 
Palms     in     variety, 

each  ..         ..2  6-2Z  o 

Pelargoniums,  doz..   g  0-24  o 

—  scarlet,  per  doz.  40-90 
Rhodanthes.  doz.  ..  6  o-iz  o 
Spirsea,  per  dozen  ..  9  0-18  ° 


0-18  0 
0-12  o 
6-30 
0-12  o 
0-12  o 
0-18  o 

0-24  o 

0-Z2   O 

0-60  o 
0-24  o 
0-30  o 
0-36  o 

0-18  o 

0-24  o 


SEEDS. 


London  :  June  28. — The  seed  market  to-day  was 
most  thinly  attended,  and  the  business  doing  was  almost 
nil.  Trifolium,  although  offered  very  low,  fails  to  find 
buyers.  There  is  a  good  inquiry  for  old  feeding  Tares. 
Mustard  and  Rape  seed  are  unchanged  in  value.  The 
letters  to  hand  from  America  continue  to  speak 
badly  of  the  prospects  for  red  Clover  seed.  In 
Canary  seed  a  substantial  advance  has  been  estab- 
lished. Linseed  is  quiet.  For  blue  Peas  there  is  an 
improved  sale,  fohn  Shaw  6*  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  B.C. 


POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  reports  state  that 
there  was  a  fair  demand,  and  supplies  adequate.  Quota- 
tions :— Old  Victorias,  130*.  to  140J.  per  ton  ;  New 
Jersey  Kidneys,  12s.  per  cwt.  ;  ditto  round,  9*.  ;  ditto 
Cherbourg  flukes,  izs.  ;  ditto  round,  8s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
— The  imports  into  London  last  week  were  as  follows  : 
— 100  tons  10,265  packages  from  Jersey ,  90  tons  St. 
Malo,  n  packages  Boulogne,  2960  cases  614  boxes  Cher- 
bourg. 156  packages  25  sacks  Malta,  416  boxes  400  cases 
Barfleur,  742  baskets  Rotterdam,  541  baskets  St.  Xazaire, 
57  cases  Cadiz,  and  36  chests  from  Hamburgh. 


Government  Stock. — Consols  closed  on  Monday 
at  99V  to  99I  for  both  delivery  and  the  account. 
Tuesday's  figures  were,  for  delivery,  99J  to  99^,  and 
99ra"  lo  99H  *°r  tne  account.  The  final  quotations 
on  Wednesday  were,  99!  to  99^  for  both  delivery  and 
account.  On  Thursday  Consols  closed  finally  £  better 
for  delivery,  and  T3a  higher  for  the  account.  The  above 
transactions  are  ex  div. 


THOMAS'S  Silver  Medal  GARDEN  SEATS. 


MEADS    PATENT 
Combination 

SEAT  and  TABLE, 

With  Box  under 
Seat  for  Storing 

TENNIS, 

CROQUET, 

BOWLS,  &c. 

Very  Strong  and 

Durable. 

Cannot  get  out  of 
Order. 

6  feet  long. 

Price,  ^3  \8s.  6d. 


GARDEN  SEAT. 

No.  363. 
Pitch  Pine, varnished. 
4  ft.    5  ft.    6  ft.  long. 
18/-   19/6  21/-  each. 

Deal,  painted  green. 
4  ft.    5  ft.   6  ft.  long. 

17/-    18/6   20/-  each. 


The  Villa 
GARDEN  SEAT. 

No.  488. 

Painted  green  and 
varnished. 

5  feet  long. 
Price,   j£i    IJ- 

Chairs  and  Tables 

Deal,  varnished  or 
painted  green. 

Chair,  No.  351A,  4/6. 

Folding  Table  to 
match,  6/g. 


j. 

285    and 


Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application. 
J.       THOMAS      &      CO., 
87,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C  , 
362,     EDGWARE     ROAD,    LONDON,    W. 


TANNED  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  M  per 
yard  ;  4  yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard  ;  2  yaids  wide,  ics.  per 
100  yards;  4  yards  wide,  20s.  per  100  yards.  NEW  TWINE 
NETTING,  r  inch  mesh,  1  yard  wide.  id.  ;  2  yards  wide.  4d.  ; 
4  yards  wide,  id.  per  yard.  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NET- 
TING  seventy-six  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  t,d.  per  yard. 
RABBIT  NETS.  BAT-FOLDING  NETS,  on  Bamboopoles, 
201.     CLAP  NETS  for  birds.  30J.  complete. 

W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 

H~ AY         RICK         CLOTHS. 
To  cover  20  loads  20  feet  by  24  feet,  is  13    2 
To  cover  2s    „      34  „    by  30    „        3  '5    = 
To  cover  30     „      30   „     by  30   ,,         4  >4     5 
To  cover  3s     „      3°  ..    by34    ...        5     7     3 
All  other  sizes  at  proportionate  rates.  Carnage  paid  to  any  rail- 
way  station  in  England.     Terms,  cash.    Samples  on  application. 
THOMAS  H.  HUNKIN.  St.  Sampson's,  Guernsey. 

Protection  for  Fruit  and  Flowers. 

GARDEN  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  i\d.-, 
and  4  yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard.  SCRIM  CANVAS. 
,  yard  wide,  3,/.  ;  ,%  yard,  Md.  :  and  2  yards,  id  per  yard. 
TI FFANY,  38  inches  wide,  in  pieces  of  20  yards  each,  at  3*.  <x* 
per  piece.     Can  be  obtained  of  _  _ 

HENRV  VAN  and  CO.,  17.  Tooley  Street  London,  S_E., 
who  also  supply  RICK  CLOTHS,  TARPAULINS,  SACKS, 
and  every  requisite  for  farm  purpose.  Printed  Price  List  post-lree. 

DOULTON"lTcar^ 

LAMBETH     POTTERY,     LONDON,    S.E. 

VASES,    PEDESTALS,    FOUNTAINS, 
GARDEN    EDGINGS,    <fcc, 

imperishable'Verra  cotta. 


Tiles  /or  Lining  Walls  0/  Conservatories. 
ART  POTTERY,  including  JARDINIERES 

AND    OTHER 

Table  Decorations,  and  Vases,  Fountains,  &c, 

for  the  Conservatory,  In 

DOULTON  WARE.  LAMBETH    FAIENCE,  AND  THE 

NEW  SILICON  WARE. 


Show  Rooms,  Albert  Embankment,  S.E. 
Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  AND  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley.  Shropshire. 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  AND  GARDEN  FURNITURE. 


LAWN    MOWERS. 
15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  off  MAKERS'  PRICES. 
Shanks',  Green's,  Excelsior,  &c 
Deane  6V  Co.'s  New  Illustrated  Horticultural  CA  TALOGUE  fir  1 


DEANE_&^CO. 

Established  A.D.  1700. 

GARDEN  SEATS,  New  Patterns,  from  17/- 
GARDEN  BARROWS,  Wood  24/6:  Ironfromt?/- 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  12  gall.  63/-;  16  gall.  80/- 
SWING  WATER  BARROWS.  15  gall.  30/- 
GARDEN  TABLES  and  CHAIRS. 
FLOWER  STANDS  and  VASES. 
WIRENETTING,ARCHES.PEAGUARDS,&c 
IRON  HURDLES,  FENCING  and  GATES. 
SYRINGES.  PUMPS  and  GARDEN  HOSE. 
SPADES,  FORKS.  SCYTHES.  SHEARS,  &c. 
STOVES  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS.  i6-in.,32J. 
THE  AMATEUR'S  GREENHOUSE,  price  £7.  20-in.,  45s. 
gratis  and  post/ree. 


i8-in.,35J.: 
;  22-in.,  52 j. 


DEANE   &  CO.,  46.  KING    WILLIAM    ST..   LONDON    BRIDGE.    E.C. 


TheThames  Bank Iron  Company 

UPPER      GROUND      STREET,      LONDON,      S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  to  choose  from. 


CAST   IRON   FLTJED   SADDLE   BOILER. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  offer  this  extraordinary  Boiler,  made  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feet  long,  and  will  shortly  be  aDie 
to  supply  larger  sizes.    This  Boiler  will  be  found  to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  iron. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  CASTlWfor  Horticultural  Purposes. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  12th  Edition,  price  One  Shilling. 

Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water  and  Hot-air  Apparatus  erected  Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied, 
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T.  H.P.  Dennis&Co., 

Mansion  House  Buildings, 

London,  EC. 

Works :    Chelmsford. 

Horticultural  Buildings 

of  every  description  made, 

erected,  fitted,  and  heated. 

Estimates  and  Plans  gratis. 

"Art  witn  Economy,"  Part 

[.,  Illustrated,  post-tree,  12  stamps. 
Now  ready,  a  new  illustrated 
work  on  Hot-water  Heating,  by 
F.  A.  Fawlces,  F.R.H.S.  Price  js.t 
post-free,  1  j  stamps. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-suter-Mare,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  RASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES,  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  turn 
green;  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS. 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  6d.     Book  of  Designs,  zs. 

Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 

If 

THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
A„i__^^-__-;™,a  plainer  sorts  are  specially 
tfjjggpg^Uga  £uited  for  KITCHEN 
k^fekSSS^  GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS   &c,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    RUSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,    Blackfriars,     S.  E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  :  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c., 
from  3J.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,   for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  KOSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

SI      L    ~V     E      R  S-  AN      D  , 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.      Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  tor  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities, 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above, 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


# 


^ 


21  oz.  Foreign,  of  the  following       OVO 
sizes,  In   boxes  of  100  and  2G0  feet,       ' 
3ds  and  4ths  qualities  always  kept  in  stock  :- 


14X  12 
16X12 
18x12 


20X12 

i6x  14 

18x14 

20  X  14 
20X15 
18x16 


20x16 

22  X  l6 

24  X  16 


20XI8 
22Xl8 
24X18 


Stock  Lists  and  Prices  on  application. 

All  descriptions  of  British  and  Foreign  Glass  can  be  obtained 

from 

GEORGE    FARMILOE   &   SONS, 
GLASS,    LEAD,    OIL   and    COLOUR    MERCHANTS, 
81,  St.  John's  Street,  West  Smlthfleld.  London,  EC. 


CO. 


rp       MILLINGTON      and 

JL  •  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

FLATS,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced , 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  3  nvire  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  ai-ounce,  from  9X7  to  14X10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  Propagating  Glasses.  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints   Oils,  and  Colours. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
E.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
12-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  30-in.  by  18-in  ,  in  16-oz. 
and  21-oz, ;  and  also  large  s'ues  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 
purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  3co-ft.  cases. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES.- Sticks,  Labels, 
Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Worlc, 
Manures.  &c.     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  go,  Lower  Thames  St.,  London,  EC 


Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 

J       SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 
•  STRATFORD    LABELS. 

/     J  OHM 

The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

CLACK-FACED   LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  :— "  We  must  give  these^  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

HOCKING'S  NEW  PATENT 
AUTOMATIC   COKE  and  GAS    BOILERS 

Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  from  12  to  15  hours, 
and  often  from  15  to  20  hours, 
with  one  small  charge  of  common 
Gas  Coke  of  the  cheapest  kind. 
For  economy  aDd  efficiency  in 
combination  with  cleanliness  and 
comfort  these  Boilers  are,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  Heating  Conservatories, 
Halls,  and  other  Buildings,  where 
little  attention  is  required. 

Every  particular,  with  most 
reliable  testimonials,  given  on 
application  to 

FRANKLIN,  HOCKING  &  CO. 

(Limited), 

37,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 


Automatic,    Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


ADIE'S     PATENT    LAWN     EDGER. 

'\        rpHIS    Machine    constantly   employed 

O/V       -L      will  pay  itself  in  two  days.     Dr.  Hogg,  in  the 

S  Journal  of  Horticulture,  says— "  This  Edge  Clipper 

;-.     '_,-->.     we  have  tried,  and  know  not  which  to  admire 

/  '  most     its  simplicity  or  efficiency."    Mr,  Moore, 

'  E  -^aWM       w\\— U.      'n  tne  Florist— "  Th**  new  ma" 

~-y      chine  does  its  work  rapidly  and 

■       '      admirably,  the    grass  being   cut 

with  precision,  and  "  he  further 

adds,  "  the  use  of  it  will,  we  have 

no  doubt,  become  general."     Price  30$. 

PALL  MALL  LAWN  EDGER  CO.,  15,  Pall  Mall, London.W 

No  Greenhouse  Perfect  without 

T  EBBS'  UNIVERSAL 
FUMIGATOR.—  Will  last  for 
years,  and  is  fast  superseding  all 
other  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  the 
purpose.  Price  3s.,  4^.  6d.  \  large 
size,  7s.  6d.  each  ;  packing  extra. 

FLANAGAN  and  SON,  Seeds- 
men, 98,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C, 
and  of  all  the  principal  Nursery- 
men and  Seedsmen.  Wholesale  of 
CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER, 
and  CO.  (Limited),  18,  Finsbury 
Street,   E  C. 

ROCHFORD'S    IMPROVED 

HORIZONTAL  BOILER 

Unequalled  for  Simplicity,  Power,  and  Economy. 

See  Gardeners'  Ckronide,  Jan,  1S80,  and  Nov.  19,  18S1. 


As  inferior  imitations  of  this  now  well-known  Boiler  are 
being  advertised  and  sold  to  the  detriment  of  its  reputation, 
C.  P.  K.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  Gardeners  and  the  Trade 
generally  that  Mr.  Rochford  has  assigned  to  them  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  for  its  Sale  and  Manufacture. 

HOT  WATER   PIPES  AND  BOILERS 

From  ovir  large  and  complete  stock  at  wholesale  prices. 

CHARLtS  P.    KINNELL    &   CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS,   .it,    BANKSIDE,   LONDON.   S.E. 

TITHE    NEW  GARDEN  HOSE,  made  upon 

-L  the  principle  of  the  fire  hose  used  by  Captain  Shaw, 
C.  B.,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  It  is 
much  cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than  white  rubber,  or  fabric 
hose.  Private  customers  supplied  at  trade  price*.  Sample  free. 
MERKYVVEATHER  and  SONS,  63,  Long  Acre,  Loudon, 
\V.C.     Works  :  Greenwich. 


H  O  S  E  — HOSE  — H  O  S  E . 

PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  limes  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 
Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices, 
Sample  and  Price  of 

MERRYWEATH ER    &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 
Oil  Faint  No  Longer  Necessary. 

HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK  VARNISH, 
for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
{Registered  Trade  Mark.) 


This  VARNISH  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on 
all  outdoor  work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was 
introduced  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and 
us  genunine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  _  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing 
or  thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  have  been  received. 

Sold  in  Casks  of  about  3-)  gallons  each,  at  is.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  Sd.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial. 

"  Piercefidd  Park,  June  21,  1876.— Sirs.— I  have  this  day 
forwarded  from  Chepstow  to  your  address  a  black  varnish  cask, 
to  be  filled  and  returned  with  as  good  Varnish  as  the  la*t  we 
had,  which  I  candidly  admit  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  Address 
Varnish  to  Pieicefield  Park,  Chepstow.  —  I  am,  Sirs,  yours 
respectfully,  Wm.  Cox." 

CA  UTION.—  Hill  &  Smith  would  particularly  warn  their 
Customers  against  the  various  cheap  Varnishes  now  so  much 
advertised. 

H.  &  S.'s  Varnish  has  been  an  article  of  common  use  on  most 
of  the  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  : 
and  their  constantly  increasing  trade  in  it,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  they  receive,  stamp  it  as  a  truly  genuine  article. 
Every  cask  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and  Registered 
Trade  mark  as  above,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Large  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Fencing,  Hurdles,  Field 
and  Entrance  Gates,  &c,  sent  free  on  application  to 

HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironwoiks,  Staffordshire  ; 
118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.  ;  and  180,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow. 

PARISIAN  GRTeNHOUSE  BLINDS. 

Made  of  Wood  and  Galvanised  Iron  only 


Medals  awarded :  Paris.  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  &c. 

SOLE    AGENTS    FOR    GREAT    BRITAIN, 

W.    RICHARDSON    &    CO., 

North  of  England  Horticultural  Works 

DARLINGTON. 
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HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURES  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  In  EITHER  WOOD  or  IRON,  or  BOTH  COMBINED  ; 
WOODEN  CHAPELS,  SHOOTING  LODGES,  COTTAGES,  TENNIS  COURTS,  VERANDAHS,  &C. 


-WATER    APPARATUS  for  WARMING  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  MANSIONS 
HARNESS  ROOMS.  DRYING  ROOMS,  HOTHOUSES,  and  BUILDINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


FOSTER  &  PEAESOI,  BEESTOI,  NOTTS. 


FROM   THE 


<f      u         "GARDENERS 

DC    «  ^ 

"3  ^ 

u    a 


CHRONICLE. 


W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDER, 
121,  BUNHILL   ROW,    LONDON,  E.C. 

Special  DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  Ornamental 
CONSERVATORIES,  without  charge,  and  for  all  Horticul- 
tural Work  of  all  kinds. 


GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS  are  generally  kept  in 
Stock,  and  WOODEN  HOUSES  suitable  for  Store-houses, 
Tool-houses,  &c 

Illustrated  Sheets  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

BOTXLTON      &      PAUL,       NORWICH. 


PRETTY    VILLA    GREENHOUSES. 

Good  Workmanship,  Best  Materials,  Lowest  Prices  in  the 
Kingdom.  Estimates  for  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  &c,  to 
any  Plans  free  of  charge. 


Catalogues  twelve  stamps.    Illustrated  Lists  post  free. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  special  appointment. 


S.  OWENS  &  CO., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water  to 
any  height  or  distance  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive-power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 

No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 
Steam  Power.  .«      ,  „ 

No.  46a.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE-ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 
No.  49<7.  GALVANISED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 
No.  so  and  54a.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 
No.  38.     PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


No.  49.     GARDEN      N 1IM   S,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54*.   THE    CASSIOBO1?*    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as   designed   for    the 

Right  Hon.  tne  V.  rr  of  Essex. 
No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 


No.  39*.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 
Garden  use. 


S.  OWENS  and  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c.,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GASWORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution,  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  So.,  &c.         Particulars  taken  in  any  fart  of  the  Country.      Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES   CAN    BE    HAD    ON   APPLICATION. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

Head  Line  charged  as  two. 

4  Lines       . .  . .  £0    3     o     15  Lines        . .  ..£086 

5  , o  3  6     16  „  ..          ..090 

6  „  ..        ..  o  4  o  '  17  „          •-         ..096 

7  „  ..          ..  o  4  6  1  18  „           ..          ..     o  10    o 

8  , o  5  o  j  19  „  ..          ■•     o  10     6 

9  , o  5  6     20 o  11     o 

10  , 060     21  ,,  ..          ..  on  6 

11  ,,  ..         ..     o     6     6     22       , o  12  o 

12  ,,  ..         ..070    23  „          ..         ..  o  12  6 

13  , 076^  24      , o  13  o 

14  ,,  ..         ..     o    8    o  '  26  ,,          ..          .  o  13  6 

AND   SIXPENCE    FOR   EVERY   ADDITIONAL   LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  30$. 

Page  £9    o    o 

Half  Page 5     °     ° 

Column        3     5° 

GARDENERS,  ana  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

26  words  is.  6d.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE   ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST   BE   PREPAID. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Post-offices,  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5*.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  -week   must  reach  the  Office 

by  Thursday  noon. 

Ail  Subscriptions  payable  in  advance. 
The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Months,  ,£1  35,  iod.  •  6  Months, 

us.  nd.  ;  3  Months,  6s. 
FOREIGN  (excepting    India   and    China)  ;    including    Postage, 

£1  6s.  for  12  Months  ;  India  and  China,  £1  8i.  2d. 

P.O.O.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

Post-office,  W.C.,  to  W.  .Richards. 

Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


No.  74.  Three-quarter  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

CASH  PP.  ICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No.  2  size  ..  8  ft.  long;  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  £\  15  o 
No.  3  size  ..  12  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  6  10  o 
No.  4  size  .  16  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  850 
These  Frames  give  greater  height  in  the  centre.  They  are 
13  inches  high  in  front,  24  inches  high  at  the  back,  and  32  inches 
at  the  ridge.  Front  or  back  lights  turn  over.  Set-opes  are 
provided  ior  ventilating.  Are  made  of  the  best  hard  red  deal, 
all  painted  four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights  are  glazed  with 
best  21-oz.  English  glass.  For  Testimonials,  see  our  Catalogue, 
free  on  application.  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales,  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

Estimates  for  Garden  Frames,  Pit  Lights,  Sasftes,  &c. 
"  Mr.  Henry  McComas.  having  had  64  ft.  of  the  No.  74  Frame, 
he  considers  it  very  satisfactory." — Homestead,  Ditndrum. 

BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 


Rustic  Garden  Furniture  in  great  variety. 

Garden  Seats,  Awnings  and  Tents.  Rustic  Tables,  Chairs,  and 
Flower  Stands,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  Water  Barrows, 
Wheelbarrows,  Garden  Tools,  Summer-houses,  Sun  Dials, 
Fancy  Wirework,  Weather  Vanes,  Hammocks,  and  all  kinds  of 
Garden  Furniture  at  lowest  marked  prices.  Catalogues  post-free. 


Cucumber  Frames. 

R  HAL  LI  DAY  and  CO.  desire  to 
•  draw  special  attention  to  their  Cucumber  Frames, 
of  which  they  always  have  a  large  stock,  ready  glazed  and 
painted.  They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put 
together  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  one. 

Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England,  also  Dublin  and 
Belfast:—  £    »•    <*■ 

2-Hght  frame,    8  feet  by  6  feet 3100 

3-light  frame,  12  feet  by  6  feet  ..  ..         ••     5     5     ° 

6-light  frame,  24  feet  by  6  feet 10    o    o 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.     Lights  and  framing  for 
brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

R.  H ALLI  DAY  and  CO. ,  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 
Royal  Horticultural  Works,  Middleton,  Manchester. 


fm  BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

&A  Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

'   •  i  1  of  inrnovED             ,        • 

W  Poultry  Appliances,&c. 


ILLUSTBATIJD  CATALOGUE 
"FTIEF.   BY    POST. 


BY 

HER  MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PA  TENT. 


"E    C    L    I    P    S    E" 

CONSTRUCTION  and  GLAZING  of  CONSERVATORIES. 

Economical,  Simple,  and  Durable.      No  Putty  or 

Perishable  Material. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees  :  — 

PRIMROSE  &  CO.,  Corporation  Street,  Sheffield, 
And  at  Hull. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds —Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  j£i,ooo,ooo.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ^240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surer* after  five  years.  ;£i,  700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64.,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


MR.    DARWIN'S    WORKS. 

"  At  least  for  the  next  century  it  may  confidently  be  predicted 
that  biological  science  will  do  little  more  than  work  upon  Mr. 
Darwin's  line.  It  the  Origin  of  Species  had  never  been  written, 
if  there  had  been  no  "  Darwinian  Hypothesis,"  the  actual  work 
he  did  would  have  been  enough  to  gain  him  a  reputation  among 
the  highest.  His  books  on  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  on  minute 
vegetable  anatomy  .  .  .  and  lastly,  that  marvellous  book 
on  earthworms,  form  a  host  that  would  of  themselves  adorn  the 
name  of  any  other  man  of  science.  Joined  to  his  great  philoso- 
phical achievements,  they  place  him  beyond  rivalry  among  the 
men  of  to-day.  and  side  by  side  with  two  or  three  great 
discoverers  of  the  past,  whose  names  are  household  words." — 
Times,  April  21,  1882. 

A  NATURALIST'S     VOYAGE     ROUND 
the  WORLD,    or. 

'"THE  ORIGIN  of  SPECIES,  by  MEANS 

JL      of  NATURAL  SELECTION.     7s.  6d. 

THE    VARIOUS     CONTRIVANCES     by 
which  ORCHIDS  are  FERTILISED  by  INSECTS.  9*. 

THE     VARIATION     of     ANIMALS    and 
PLANTS  under  DOMESTICATION.     Two  vols.    iSs. 


T 
T 


HE    DESCENT   of  MAN,  and   SELEC- 
TION in  RELATION  to  SEX.    91. 

HE    EXPRESSION  of  the  EMOTIONS 

n  MAN  and  ANIMALS.     12;. 

NSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS.     14s. 


THE     MOVEMENTS     and     HABITS     of 
CLIMBING  PLANTS.    6s. 

THE    EFFECTS   of  CROSS    and    SELF- 
FERTIL1SATION  in  the  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

1 2  S. 

THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  of  FLOWERS 
on  PLANTS  of  the  SAME  SPECIES,     las.  6d. 

T  IFE  of  DR.  ERASMUS  DARWIN,  ys.  64. 

'THEPOWERofMOVEMENTinPLANTS. 
-L    i  si. 
IHE     FORMATION     of     VEGETABLE 


rpi 


MOULD  THROUGH  the  ACTION  of  WORMS.    91. 

TRACTS  and  ARGUMENTS  for  DARWIN. 

J-       By  Fritz  Muller.    6s. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE, 
.  de  FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superh  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  i86j,  by  F.  Burve- 
nich,  F.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van  Hl'lle, 
Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment at  Ghent.  Post-paid,  10s.  per  annum. 
H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirou-,  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 

Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  slating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamp*  for  postage,  addiessed  "Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  Th*  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertis-ements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

PAXTON'S       CALENDAR. 


Now  ready,  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTAGER'S     CALENDAR 

OF    GARDEN    OPERATIONS. 

Originally  Compiled  by  the  lute  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P. 

Price  yd..    Post  Free  3*Ad. 

W.  RICHARDS,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Back  Numbers  of 
ARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

to  make  up  sets. 
Apply  to  A.  F. ,  9,  Islington  Square,  Salford. 

ARDEN  GUIDES,  for  the  Use  of  Amateurs. 

Nearly  all  are  profusely  illustrated. 


Vine  Culture, 
Rose  Budding,  6d. 
Raspberry  and  Straw- 
berry Culture,  is. 
Garden  Pests,  it. 
Vegetable  Culture,  is. 
The  Lily,  &c.  is. 
Cucumber  Culture,  is. 
Rose  Growing,  is.  6d. 
The  Dahlia,  &c. 


Gooseberry  and  Currant 

Culture,  is. 
Chrysanthemum  Culture, 

6d. 
Orchids,  js.  6d. 
Hardy  Fruits,  ior.  6d. 
Greenhouse  Management, 

3$.  6d. 
Arboriculture,  as.  6d. 
Pruning,  is. 


Postage  id.  in  the  shilling  extra  up  to  %d. 
London  :    L.  UPCOTT  GILL,    170,  Strand,  W.C. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates, 
large  8vo,  cloth,  35$. 

THE     GARDENER'S     ASSISTANT: 
PRACTICAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC. 
Ry  ROBERT  THOMPSON, 

O/t/ic  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Ckiswick. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  and  GREATLY  EXTENDED 

By  THOMAS  MOORE,  F.L.S., 

Curator  of  tlte  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  assisted  by 

EMINENT  PRACTICAL  GARDENERS. 

"The   best   book   ou   general  practical    horticulture   in   the 

English  language.'1— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

London  :    BLACKIE  and  SON,  49  and  50,  Old  Bailey: 
and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

ROBINSON    &   CLEAVER    &   COLLINS, 

BELFAST. 

■  m#%n    1    inrii       "Their   Irish  Linen  Collars,  Cuffs, 
R  P\H     I    IN  FN    Shirts,   &c,  have  the  merits  of  excel- 
1111011     1-lllUll    lence  and  cheapness."— Court  Circular 
Ladies'    and     Children's 
PHI    I     ADQ  3-fold,  y.  nd.  per  dot 

LfULLnnOi     Gent's  4-fold.  4J.  ud.  to 
55    lid,  per  dozen. 
By  Appomtmen1  PIIPPQ  For  Ladies,  Gentlemen, 

to  the  Queen.  L/U  F  I   Oj     and  Children,  5*.  in/, 

to  los.gd.  per  dozen. 
Best   Longcloth  Bodies,    with  4-fold     .  .|rv    r-ilinTO 
All-linen  Fronts  and  Cuffs,  355.  6d.    /\  [\  [J    0  H  I  H  I  O  1 
thehalf-do2en  (tomeasure,  as.extia). 
Real  Irish  Linen  Sheeting,  2  yards  wide,  is.  nd.  per  yard. 
I  r     01  1      Exira  Heavy  (a  most  durable  atticle),  aj4  yards 
I  n  I  S  H         wide.  31.  3d.  per  yard. 

IIUVJi  1      R0ncr  Towelling,  18  inches  wide,  -$%d\  per  yard. 
Surplice     Linen,  Linen  Dusters,   31.  3d. :    Glass 

Syid  per  yard.  I    I  M  C  K|  Q      Cloths,  4J.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Fish       Napkins,  LI  IN  LINO  Fine  Linens  and  Linen  Diaper, 

2s.  6d.  p.  doz. 
Dinner  Napkins,65.6^.  per  doz. 
Table  Cloths,  2  yd.  sq. ,  3s.  1  id. ; 
2j£yd.by4yd.,  131.4^.  each. 

CAMBRIC  »'s 


iod.  per  yard. 

AND  DAMASKS. 


Gentlemen's 


. .     as.  6d.  p.  doz. 
..     2s-  3^-  P-  doz. 
. .     4 j.  lod.p.  doz. 
Samples  and    nnAi/rT  Hemstitched. 

Price  Lists     HULK  hi       Ladies"..         ..     4*.  yd.  p.  doz. 
po^t-free.       '    UU,VL  '       Gent's  ..  ..     8*.  Ad.  p.  doz. 

son^cPeaveVhave  a  wW     HANDKERCHIEFS. 

wide  tame.  — Queen. 

Advertising  is  but  another  name  for  Ruin,  unless  well  done,  in 
good  media,  and  at  a  fair  piice.  The  only  good  media  are 
tho^e  which  pay  the  Advertiser. 

ADVERTISERS  in  Newspapers,  Maga- 
zines, &C  ,  IN  ANY  PART,  WISHING  TO  HAVE  THEIR 
AnNOUNCBMBNTS  INSERTED  IN  A  SUPERIOR  MANNER  AND  ON 
THE  MOST  REASONABLE  TERMS,  SHOULD   CONSULT  MR.   LOUIS 

COLLINS.  ADVERTISERS'  COUNSEL  and  AGENT, 
16,  Gt.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  W.— Estab.  1871. 

Terms  :  From  below  is.  to  £2  per  inch  of  twelve  to  fifteen  lines. 


KOWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  known 
for  eighty  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
bcautificr  of  the  hair  ;  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.  Sold  in  usual  four  sizes,  31.  6d.,  ?*., 
ioj.  6d. ,  aif. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
strengthens  the  gums,  aiid  k>vcs  a  ploasfng  fragrance  to 

the  bieaih.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gtitty  tooth  powder;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 

WoodIncravirs 

125,  GROSVENOR  ROAD,  HIGHBURY,  N. 
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EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALS. 


EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALS. 


ADVANTAGES. 
Are  entirely  free  from  SMEIjIj 
Are  not  POISONOD8 

Are  manufactured  without  PHOSPHOEUS 
Are  perfectly  harmless  to  the  OPERATIVES 

EMPLOYED 
Are  very  Damp  Proof 

Are  not  liable  to  Spontaneous  Combustion 
Light  only  on  the  Box. 


WANTED,  GARDENER  and  WIFE, 
without  encumbrances,  for  a  small  house  in  the  country. 
Wife  must  understand  all  Domestic  Work.  Quiet  comfortable 
place.— S-,  32,  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  WORKING  GARDENER 
(Single-handed},  for  Mansion  House  Garden,  Perth- 
shire—a married  man  between  30  and  40,  or  thereby,  whose 
wife  would  attend  to  Gate.  Must  have  experience  in  allGaiden 
Wotk,  including  Fruit  Trees.  Vinery,  &c.  Wages  /50  per 
annum,  with  gate  lodge  as  house,  and  a  garden. — Address, 
stating  what  family,  to  what  church  belonging,  when  prepared  to 
enter,  and  with  particulars  of  past  employment,  and  copies  of  testi- 
monials, to  No.  Q2,  Keith&L'o.,  Advertising  Agents,  Edinburgh 

WANTED,  an  energetic  experienced  MAN, 
forGrowing  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Strawberries.Tomatos, 
Chrysanthemums,  Cut  Flowers  &c  One  accustomed  to  Grow- 
ing for  Market  preferred.  Wages  245.  per  week.— D. ,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

ANTED,  AT  ONCE,  a  young  MAN,  for 

a  permanent  situation.  Must  understand  Growing 
Orchids,  Stove  Plants,  Ferns,  &c.  One  who  has  grown  for 
Market  preferred.  Wages,  211.  per  week.  —  Apply,  with 
reference,  age,  &c  ,  to  J.  W1NGFIELD,  Widmore  Hill 
Nursery,  Biomley,  Kent, 

WANTED,  a  thorough  experienced  man,  as 
FOREMAN   in  a    Market  Nursery.— W.  1CETON, 
Barnes,  S  W. 

WANTED,  TWO  good  handy  MEN  in  the 
Nursery.       Good    Rose  Budders   indispensable. — Mr. 
WOODTHORPE,  Glazenwood  Nursery,  Braimree. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  good 
GRAPE  THINNERS. —Apply,  with  terms,  to 
EDWARD  BENNETT, The  Vineyard  and  Osborne  Nurseries, 
Potters  Bar,  N. 

WANTED,  a  steady,  active  MAN,  to  Attend 
to  the  Fires,  and  make  himself  generally  useful  in  the 
Nursery.  Must  have  first-class  references. — Apply,  stating  full 
particulars,  wages  required,  &c.  to  JOHN  WILLS,  General 
Manager,  General  Horticultural  Company,  142,  Regent  Street, 
London,  S.W. 

Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  first-class  HEAD  SHOP- 
MAN. — Apply,  stating  age,  experience,  where  at 
present  or  last  employed,  salary  expected,  and  references,  to 
R.  C.  O.,  Messrs.  NultiDg  &  Sons,  60,  Barbican,  London,  EX. 

ANTED,   as  JUNIOR    SHOPMAN,    a 

youth  just  out  of  apprenticeship — and  to  make  himself 
useful  in  the  office. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  salary  required 
and  references,  to  W.  J.  CROSS  and  STEER,  Salisbury. 

WANTED7"a"SHORTHAND~~ CLERK. 
Apply  in  own  hand-writing.  Also  a  strong  active 
young  man  as  CARMAN.— W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery, 
Upton,  Forest  Gate,  E. 

WANTED,  a  young  man,  23  to  25  years 
of  age,  as  HOUSE  DECORATOR,  and  to  Attend 
Conservatories — one  who  has  spent  some  time  at  Furnishing. 
and  has  a  taste  for  Arranging  Plants,  &c. — Apply,  giving  all 
particulars  of  experience,  to  GARDENER,  Besborough,  Cork. 


WANT    PLACES. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  are  in  a  position  to 
recommend  an  exceptionally  good  man  as  GARDENER,  or 
STEWARD  and  GARDENER,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  such. — Address  the  MANAGER,  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

DOWNIE  AND  LAIRD  can  at  present 
recommend  with  every  confidence  several  first-rate 
SCOTCH  GARDENERS,  whose  character  and  abilities  may 
be  thoroughly  depended  upon,  either  for  Large  Establishments 
or  Single-handed  Situations;  also  FOREMEN,  UNDER 
GARDENERS,  and  FARM  BAILIFFS.  — 17,  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  intimate  that  he 
•  has  at  present  in  the  Nursery  and  upon  his  Register 
some  excellent  Men,  competent  either  to  fill  the  situation  of 
HEAD  GARDENER,  BAILIFF,  FOREMAN,  or 
JOURNEYMAN.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring  any  ot  the 
above  will  please  send  full  particulars,  when  the  best  selections 
for  the  different  capacities  will  be  made, — Holloway,  N, 


RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.  beg  to 
announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c. — St.  John's 
N  urseries ,  Worcester.  

Scotch  Gardeners. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  Nursery- 
men, Carlisle,  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  assist- 
ing Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  securing  the  services  of  first- 
class  GARDENERS,  UNDER  GARDENERS,  BAILIFFS 
and  FORESTERS.  They  have  at  present  several  very  ex- 
cellent men  on  their  Register,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  them  to  any  in  want  of  such. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Vines,  Forcing,  and 
all    branches.— WM.    PEACOCK,    Astockton    Lodge, 
Notts. 

GARDENER  (Head).—  Single  ;  practical, 
trustworthy  man;  experienced  in  all  branches  ;  has  served 
in  first-class  establishments.  Good  references.— C.  D.,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Hollybank  Gardens,  Potter's  Bar. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  more  are  kept  ; 
age  30.— A  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  his 
Gardener  as  above  ;  who  is  thoiough,  practical,  and  trustworthy. 
— THOS.  WILLIAMS,  2,  Colmer  Koad,  Lower  Streatham. S.W. 

ARDENER  (Head),   in  a   Nobleman's   or 

Gentleman's  establishment. — Twelve  years'  practical 
experience.  Last  three  years  as  Foreman  for  Mr.  R.  Gilbert, 
Burghley  House,  Stamford.—  E.  SMITH,  Newaead  Gardens, 
Notts. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40 ;  married,  two 
children  (boys,  ages  13  and  15)  ;  has  had  the  management 
of  this  place  twelve  years,  where  all  branches  of  gardening  have 
been  carried  out.— EDWARD  JONES,  Perrystone,  Ross, 
Herefordthire. 

/^ARDENER  (Head);    age  31,   married.— 

VJ  J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  can  with  confidence 
recommend  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  man  as  above  to  any  Lady 
or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  an  experienced  Gardener. 
Five  years'  excellent  character. — Apply  as  above. 

ARDENER  (Head)  ;   age  36,  married, 

no  family. — £5  will  be  given  by  Advertiser  to  any  one 
being  the  means  of  his  obtaining  within  a  month  a  good  appoint- 
ment as  above.  Six  years'  good  character.  Well  experienced. 
Wages,  ;£8o,  house,  &c— Address  in  confidence  to  WILSON, 
i8j  Shrewsuury  Road,  Westbourn  Park,  W. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Mr.  Penfold,  Leigh 
Park,  Havant.  can  with  confidence  recommend  his  late 
Foreman  (James  Parker),  to  any  one  requiring  a  really  efficient, 
energetic,  trustworthy  Gardener,  capable  of  Growing  Orchids, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Forcing  of  Fruit,  &c,  and  is  also 
a  good  Flower  Gardener. — Please  address  as  above. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  trust  and  con- 
fidence are  required. — Age  36,  no  family  ;  thoroughly 
practical  in  every  branch  of  Gardening — experience  gained 
in  some  of  the  leading  places  in  England.  Highly  recom- 
mended. Total  abstainer.  —  THOS.  FOSTER,  6  and  7, 
Newgate  Street,  W.C. 

GARDENER  (Head).  — R.  Craig,  Levens 
Hail,  Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland,  can,  with  confidence, 
recommend  his  Foreman,  Joseph  Hewitson,  who  is  about 
leaving,  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  trustworthy  man.  Well  up  in  all  the 
different  branches.  Character  unimpeachable,  other  good 
references. — Address  as  above. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  31  ; 

single,  understands  the  profession  in  all  branehes.  Good 
references  as  to  character  and  ability, — G-,  14,  Bellis  Street, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Middle- 

aged,  married,  Scotch,  Well  up  in  all  branches.  Ten 
years'  excellent  character.— J.  THOMPSON,  Farnborough 
Road,  Farnborough,  Hants. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  34, 

married  ;  nineteen  years' practical  experience  in  Forcing, 
Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  &c,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.  —  E.  B.,  Mr.  Smith,  Myrtle 
Cottage,  Derby  Road,  East  Sheen,  Surrey. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working)  ;  married, 

no  family. — Sir  Thos.  Grove,  Bart.,  Feme,  Salisbury, 
would  be  pleased  to  recommend  a  thoroughly  experienced, 
respectable,  industrious  man  as  above. — WM.  KENDALL, 
1,  Clifton  Terrace,  Nightingale  Road,  Wood  Green,  N. 

ARDENER    (Head     Working),  ^  where 

four  or  five  are  kept. — Age  sg,  married  when  suited  :  has 
good  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  ;  three  years  and  six 
months  in  last  situation  (E.  J.  Sartoris,  Esq.,  Warsash  House, 
Hants)  as  Foreman  ;  three  years  previous  at  Oxton  Hall, 
Devon,  in  charge  of  the  Forcing-houses,  under  Mr,  Ayson,  of 
whom,  also,  satisfactory  references  can  be  obtained. — G.  PED- 
RICK,  Cross  Street,  Moretonhampstead,  Exeter,  Devon. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed).— Age    24, 
single.  —  SECRETARY,     Working-Men's     Institute, 
Holmwood,  Dorking. 

GARDENER  (SINGLE-HANDED^  or  good 
Second). — Age  24,  married  ;  good  experience  in  first- 
class  privare  gardens.  Well  recommended. — \V.  W.,  Longshaw, 
Chiphead,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Foreman  or  Second),  where 
several  are  kept. —  Age  23,  single.  Six  years'  experience. 
Good  testimonials.— G.  W.  ROGERS,  23,  New  Park  Road, 
Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Second  or  Single-handed). 
—Age  27,  married,  two  children.  Understands  Gar- 
dening in  all  its  branches.  Good  references  from  previous  em- 
ployers.— J.  C,  s,  Gordon  Grove,  Holland  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Second),   in  a   Gentleman's 
place. — Age  26  ;  eleven  and  a  half  years'  good  character. 
— G.  L.,  117,  Eccleston  Mews,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

ARDENER    (Under).— Age    iS  ;    willing 

to  make  himself  generally  useful.— T.  U.,  Mr,  Upfold, 
Tongham,  Farnham  Surrey, 


GARDENER   (Under)   in    a    Gentleman's 
establishment. — Age  20  ;  good  character  from  last  situa- 
tiion. — A.  B  ,  11,  Guidford  Road,  Brighton,  Sussex. 

FOREMAN. — Age    27;     well    experienced; 
First-class  characters  astoability  and  conduct. — JAMES 
FRIEND,  s.Laura  Place,  Holland  Park  Road,  Kensington,  W, 

FOREMAN,  in  a  good  establishment. — 
Age  25,  single  ;  understands  Forcing,  Fruit  and  Plant 
Growing,  and  all  branches.  Highly  recommended. — J.  GAY- 
MER,  Testwood  Lodge,  Totton,  Hampshire. 

FOREMAN,  in  the  Houses.— Age  23.  Ten 
years'  experience  in  large  places.  Leaving  through 
breaking  up  of  establishment.  Three  years'  good  character.— 
C.  K.,  Massey  House,  Woodlesford,  Yorkshiie. 

FOREMAN,  in  the  Houses  ;  age  25,  married, 
one  child. — The  Advertiser  will  be  pleased  to  recom- 
mend a  thorough  practical  man,  as  above.  Well  up  in  Plant 
and  Fruit  Growing.  Very  'energetic.  Good  character. — H. 
ANDREWS,  The  Gardens,  Laverstock,  Salisbury. 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN     or     GROWER.  —  Well     ex- 
perienced  in  Market   Work   and  the  Trade.     Good  re- 
ferences. -W.  N.  REID,  New  Road,  Ascot,  Berks. 

URSERY       FOREMAN     (Outdoor).— 

Age  38  ;  well  up  in  the  Propagating  and  Management 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Twenty- 
three  years'  practical  experience;  five  years'  good  character 
from  present  employer.  —  A.  Z.,  23,  White  Cross  Street, 
Hereford. 

O     NURSERYMEN.  —  Wanted,    by    two 

young  men,  one  as  FOREMAN— well  accustomed  to 
Growing  for  the  London  Trade,  the  other  as  GROWER.  Good 
references.  —  B. ,  5,  Bath's  Cottages,  Swanley  Junction,  St, 
Mary  Cray,  Kent. 

JOURNEYMAN  (First),  in  a  good  estab- 
lishment.— Age  27  ;  can  be  well  recommended  from  pre- 
sent and  previous  employers. — E.  D.  C,  27,  Gowland  Place, 
Beckenham,  Kent. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good  establishment— 

I*  Age  22  ;  two  and  a  half  years  in  present  situation. 
Good  references.— J.  MINTON,  Oakley  Park  Gardens,  Brcm- 
field,  Salop. 

JOURNEYMAN.— Wm.  Rowman,  Hylands, 

tJ  Chelmsford,  will  be  pleased  to  recommend  one  of  his  young 
men  in  the  Houses  here  for  a  situation.  This  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  hear  of  a  very  active  and  intelligent  man. — 
Apply  as  above. 

ROPAGATOR    and    GROWER    of  Soft- 

wooded  Plants. — Age  26:  energetic.  Ten  years'  expe- 
rience.— J.  W.j  Mr.  Casey,  Clapton  Nursery,  London,  E. 

ROSE  GROWER.— Well  up  in  Budding  and 
Grafting.  Twenty-three  years  with  the  late  Mr.  John 
Keynes,  of  Salisbury  ;  twelve  years  as  Rose  Foreman.  Country 
preferred.— W.  DAWKINS,  4,  Ashford  Road,  Wilkin's  Estate, 
White  Hart  Lane,  Tottenham,  Middlesex. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

IMPROVER,  in  the  above  business. — Salary 
no  object. — C.  P.,  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  E. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden. — Age 
17;    three  years'    experience.       Good  referenees. — L.  J.t 
Miss  Robbins,  Stationer,  Hendon,  N,W. 

TO  GENTLEMEN.— Wanted  a  situation  in 
a  Gentleman's  Garden,  by  a  steady  active  man.  Age  20. 
—EDWARD  HOULSION,  Wrockwardine,  near  Wellington 
Salop. 

ryiRAVELLER,     or     MANAGER.  — Mr. 

JL  S.  Bakratt  offers  his  services  to  those  requiring  a 
thoroughly  practical,  energetic  man,  conversant  with  every 
branch  of  the  Trade.— 37,  Benyon  Street,  Shrewsbury. 

CLERK  or  SHOPMAN.— Age  38.  Twenty 
years'  experience  in  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade.  Efficient 
correspondent  and  Book-keeper.  Good  Counterman. — SEEDS- 
MAN, 12,  Pelham  Road,  South  Wimbledon. 


EPPS'S 
COCOA. 


GRATEFUL 


COMFORTING. 


"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and 
by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properiies  of  well  -  selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately -flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up 
until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  ten- 
dency to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  arenoating  around  us  readyto 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point. 
We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  forti6ed  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly-nourished 
frame." — Civil  Service  Gazette* 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Sold  only  in  packets,  labelled, 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMCEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 
London. 
Makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence  for  Afternoon  use. 

HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— The GreatestBoon 
of  Modern  Times.— These  searching  Pills  act  directly 
on  the  Liver,  correct  the  Bile,  Purify  the  System,  Renovate 
the  Debilitated.  Strengthen  the  Stomach,  Increase  the 
Appetite,  Invigorate  the  Nerves,  and  Reinstate  the  Weak  to 
an  ardour  of  leeling  never  before  experienced.  The  sale  of 
these  Pills  throughout  the  globe  astonishes  everybody,  con- 
vincing the  most  sceptical  that  there  is  no  Medicine  equal  to 

HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS 
for  removingthecomplaints  which  are  incidental  to  the  human  race. 
They  are  indeed  a  blessing  to  the  afflicted,  and  a  boon  to  those 
who  sufTer  from  any  disorder,  internal  or  externa  .  Thousands 
of  persons  have  testified  that  by  their  use  alone  they  have  been 
restored  to  health  after  other  remedies  have  proved  unavailing. 
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HORTICULTURAL 

EXHIBITION  AND  MARKET, 

AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  LONDON. 


July  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  31;    August  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  1882. 


PATRONS 


His  Serene  Highness  the  DUKE  of  TECK,  G.C.B. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  ARGYLL,  K.T. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  MARQUIS  of  BRISTOL. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DARNLEY. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  EGMONT. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  SEFTON. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  BRADFORD. 

The  Right  Hon.  VISCOUNT  FALMOUTH. 

The  Right  Hon.  VISCOUNT  DONERAILE. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  CARRINGTON. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  de  LTSLE  and  DUDLEY. 

The  Right  Hon.   LORD  TREDEGAR. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE. 


His 
His 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


Grace 
Grace 
Right 
Right 
Right 
Right 
Right 
Right 
Right 
Right 
Right 
Right 


The  Hon.  GILBERT  LEIGH. 

Sir  PHILIP  le  GREY  EGERTON,  Bart. 

Sir  W.  THROCKMORTON,  Bart. 

Sir  WATKIN  W.  WYNN,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  RICHARD  G.  GLYNN,  Bart. 

Sir  H.  SCUDAMORE  STANHOPE,  Bart. 

Sir  G.  BROKE  MIDDLETON,  Bart., 

Sir.  JOHN  D.  ASTLEY,  Bart. 

Sir.  J.  J.  TREVOR  LAWRENCE,  Bart. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Sir  J.  W.  PEASE,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  ROBERT  MENZIES,  Bart. 

The  Rev.  Canon  HOLE. 

Colonel  J.  S.  NORTH. 

W.  T.  CRAWSHAY,  Esq. 

G.  G.  MILNER  GIBSON  CULLUM, 

T.  TYRWHIT  DRAKE,  Esq. 

G.  LEVESON  GOWER,  Esq. 

W.  B.  KELLOCK,  Esq. 

JAMES  McINTOSH,  Esq. 


the  DUKE  of  SUTHERLAND,  K.G. 

the  DUKE  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 

Hon.  the  EARL  AMHERST. 

Hon.  the  EARL  of  ZETLAND. 

Hon.  the  EARL  of  WHARNCLIFFE. 

Hon.  the  EARL  of  LATHOM. 

Hon.  VISCOUNT  THROWLEY. 

Hon.  LORD  WILLOUGHBY  de  BROKE. 

Hon.  LORD  MIDDLETON. 

Hon.  LORD  HAWKE 

Hon.   LORD  SUFFIELD,   K.C.B. 

Hon.  LORD  CALTHORPE. 


A.  McKENZIE,  Esq. 

J.  C.  PARR,  Esq. 

J.  T.  PEACOCK,  Esq. 

LEOPOLD  de  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 

EDWARD  DAWSON  SALT,  Esq. 

H.  E.  SURTEES,  Esq. 

H.  W.  TUGWELL,  Esq. 

V.  E.  WALKER,  Esq. 

HARRISON  WEIR,  Esq. 

V.  VAN  DE  WEYER,  Esq. 


Esq. 


This     Kxhibition     will    Comprise     every    Requisite 
IN   CONNECTION   WITH   THE   GARDEN. 

CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  FRAMES,  HANDLIGHTS,  &c. 

BOILERS,  HEATING  APPARATUSES  by  WATER,  STEAM,  and  OTHER  MEANS. 

GARDEN    STATUARY  and  FOUNTAINS,    FERN    CASES,    AQUARIA,    WINDOW    BOXES, 

VASES,  FLOWER  TOTS,  and  FANCY  TILES,  &c. 
ROCKERIES,  CASCADES,  and  WATERFALLS. 

SUMMER-HOUSES,  GARDEN  SEATS,  and  FURNITURE  of  ALL  KINDS. 
LAWN    MOWERS,    VERGE    CUTTERS,    GARDEN    HOSE,    ENGINES,  WATER  BARROWS. 

WATERING  CANS,  and  GARDENING  TOOLS,  &c. 
WIRE  NETTING,  GUARDS,  ROSE  STAKES,  &c. 

DRIED  FLOWERS  and  GRASSES,  ARTIFICIAL  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT. 
SEEDS,  BULBS,  ROOTS,  PLANTS,  and  CUT  BLOOMS. 
MANURES,  INSECT  DESTROYERS,  &c. 


Open  each  day  from  10  a.m.  till  10  p.m.       ADMISSION   ONE    SHILLING. 


Manager— JOHN  H.  RAFFETY,  Agricultural  Hall,  London.         Honorary  Secretary— SHIRLEY  HIBBERD,  15,  Brownswood  Park,  London,  N. 

Assistant  Secretary— WALTER  A.  HOLMES,  176,  Dalston  Lane,  N. 

Editorial  Communication..;  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors  :"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnbw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street.  Precinct  61  Whitefnars,  City  of  London,  in   tho  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by 
the  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.—  Saturday,  July  1,  1881. 

Agent  for  Manchester— John  Hhywood.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J,  Mbnzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Aroid  House,  Mr.  Bull's 49 

Rhododendron  tritlorum  ..  ..  ..  .  ■  ••  •  ■     45 

Selaginella  grandis  ■•  4°.  4* 


IM  POliTANT  XO  T I C E .  —  Advertisers  are 
cautioned  mjnhist  having  Letters  addressed 
to  INITIALS,  or  to  FICTITIOUS  NAMES, 
at  Post-ofjiccs,  as  Letters  so  addressed  are  not 
forwarded,  but  are  sent  at  once  to  the  Returned 
Letter  Office. 

Now  Ready.'in  clotn,  16s., 
THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE, 

1  Volume  XVIL.  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1882. 

W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

fHE 

The  Subscription  to  America,  including  Postage,  is  $6.35  for 
Twelve  Months. 


GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 

IN  AMERICA. 


Agent  for  America  :— C.  H.  MAROT,  814,  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  to  whom  American  Orders  may  be  sent. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
South  Kensington,  S.\V. 
NOTICE  !  — COMMITTEES'  MEETINGS,  Fruit  and 
Floral,  at  it  a  M  ;  Scientific  at  1  p.m.  ;  General  Meeting  for 
the  Election  ot  Fellows,  &c,  at  3p.m.  OnTUESDAY  NEXT, 
July  11.  PROMENADE  SHOW,  and  Band  of  the  Hon. 
Artillery  Company  at  4  p  M.     Admission  is. 

BIRMINGHAM  ROSE  SHOW  will  be 
held  at  the  Aston  Lower  Grounds,  on  THURSDAY 
and  FRIDAY,  July  13  and  14.  Prizes  amount  to  ONE 
HUNDRED  and  TWENTY-THREE  POUNDS.  Entries 
will  Close  on  Monday,  July  10.  Schedules  forwarded  on  applica- 
tion 10  Mr.  W.  T.  SMEDLEY,  Secretary. 
57,  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

ROYAL         MANCHESTER 
and  NORTHERN    COUNTIES    BOTANICAL  and 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A    GRAND    ROSE    SHOW    will    be    held    in    the    above 
Society's  Gardens  on  FRIDAY  and   SATURDAY,  July   14 
and  15.     Schedules  may  be  had  from  the  undersigned. 
ENTRI ES  CLOSE  on  July  10.         BRUCE  FINDLAY. 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW  at  LUTON, 
in  connection  with  the  Bedfordshire  Agricultural 
Meeting  at  Luton,  JULY  19.  Most  of  the  Prizes  offered  will 
be  open  to  all  England. 

Prizes  for  12  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
1st.  iliz  ;  2d,  (A  ;  3d,  £6  ;  4th,  £3- 

Prizes  for  6  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
1st,  £5  ;  2d,  £3  ;  3d,  £2. 

Prizes  for  48  CUT  ROSES,  1st.  £s  :  2d,  £3  :  3d,  £1. 

Prizes  for  COLLECTIONS  of  FRUIT,  Sic. 

For  particulars  apply  to  s  c  OLIVER,  Hon.  Sec. 

Park  Square,  Luton. 

THE   COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR   of 
GARDEN  OPERATIONS.    By  the  late   Sir  Joseph 
Paxton.  M.P. 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  numerous 
Alterations  and  Additions. 

Price  3d.  ;  post-free   i%d. 
Post-office  Orders  are  to  be  made  p:  yable  to  Wm.  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  41, 
Wellington  Street,  W.C 


Hyacinths,  Tulips.  &c. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  BULB 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

WO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBX 

CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering.  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  ico  good  showy  varieties  for  35s. 

R.   SMITH  AND  CO.,    Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 

Worcester.  

The  Highest  Awards  for 

PYRETHRUMS  from   the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  tho  Crystal 
Palace  Co.,  in  1882,  have  been  received  by 

KELWAY  AND  SON,  Langport. 

CATALOGUES  free. 

Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

pALCEOLARIA    "CLOTH     of     GOLD" 

VJ  (Rapley's)  —  Awarded  First-class  Certificates  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  Royal  Botanic  Society.  New  Seed. 
Price  per  packet.  3s.  6d,  and  5$..  free  by  post. 

JOHN  LA1NG  and  CO.,  Seedsmen,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

AM.  C.  JONGKINDT  CON  I N  C  K , 
•  Dedemsvaart,  near  Zwolle,  Netherlands,  begs  to  call 
attention  to  his  larae  stock  of  HOME-GROWN  CHIONO- 
DOXA  LUCILI^.  Wholesale  Trade  LIST  of  HARDY 
BULBS  and  FLOWER  ROOTS  gratis  on  application. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
rPEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4j4-inch  pots,  £2  per  100,  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  AND  CO..  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


BULL'S  choice  PRIMULAS  (alba  and  rosea), 
Herbaceous  CALCEOLARIAS  and  choicest  CINE- 
RARIAS.— 150,000  of  the  above  at  is.  \d.  per  dozen  :  75.  per 
100;  60s.  per  1000,  all  good,  stroDg,  and  healthy.  Terms  cash 
with  all  orders. 

T.  FLETCHER  AND  SON,  Florists,  &c,  Chesterfield. 

Bulbs  from  Holland  and  Plants  from  Ghent. 

WATSON  AND  SCULL,  HORTICULTURAL 
Agents.  90,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C, 
trust  that  their  Friends,  as  heretofore,  when  ordering  this  season 
will  direct  them  to  be  sent  to  their  care,  thus  securing  speed 
and  the  usual  low  charges.      ^ 

WHITE  CLOVE  PINK 
"MRS.  SINKINS,"  the  largest,  finest,  and  earliest 
known,  per  dozen.  100,  or  1000,  strong  plants.  Also  CINE- 
RARIAS, PRIMULAS,  first-class  strains  ;  BOUVARDIA, 
double  ;  White  Flowering  TOBACCO,  per  dozen  or  100. 
Prices  on  application.— W.  WEALE,  Taplow,  Bucks. 

LAPAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
ios.6d.,   151.  and  2  is.    A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,   superb.    7s.  6d.,  ioj.  6d.   and  151. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W^HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

WINTER  FLOWERS,  the  best  Autumn  and 
Winter  Flowering  ZONALS,  double  and  single,  strong 
plants  in  6o's  or  free  by  post  from  31.  per  dozen.  List  on 
application.  — KIRK  ALLEN  and  CO..  The  Rosery,  Fen 
Drayton,  near  St.  Ives,  Hums. 

TRAWBERRY       RUNNERS.  —  Strong, 

healthy,  and  well-rooted,  from  all  the  best  market 
varieties.  Sample  and  Price  LIST  post-free.  Manual  on 
Strawberry  Culture,  6d. 

W.  LOVEL  and  SON,  Strawberry  Growers,  Driffield. 

ABBAGE     PLANTS.— Enfield    Market, 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Green  Curled  Kale,  Thousand-headed 
Kale,  Drumhead  Savoys,  and  Robinson's  Champion  Drumhead. 
Fine  plants.     Prices  moderate.    Apply  to 

T.  DAVIES,  Tangley,  Guildlord,  Surrey. 

AULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 

PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  V.  6d.  per  rooo. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  31.  per  icoo. 

Packages  3d.  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,  Crayford  ;  or  J.  BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Coveot  Garden,  W.C. 

Araucaria  excelsa. 

WANTED,  extra  sized  plants  of  the  above- 
named  ARAUCARIA  ;   no  objection  if  a  little   un- 
sightly.      Size  and  price  may  be  sent  to 
L.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  at,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

WANTED,     Quarter    or     Half    Specimen 
STATICE    or    LAPAGERIA,    for  early    September 
blooming.     Price  and  size. 

WM.  TROUGHTON,  Seedsman,  Preston. 

ANTED,  QueenPINES,  FinePEACHES 

and      NECTARINES,      also     M.    Niel     ROSES, 
EUCHARIS,  &c. 

WISE  and  RIDES,  Fruit  and  Flower  Salesmen,    Covent 
Gard«n,  W.C. 


OUTTONS'      GRASS 

O                            For  all  Soils  and  Purposes. 

SEEDS. 

OUTTONS'     GRASS 

lO                                         For  Lawns. 

SEEDS. 

OUTTONS'      GRASS 

O                                 For  Tennis  Grounds. 

SEEDS. 

OUTTONS'      GRASS 

k^                                For  Croquet  Grounds. 

SEEDS. 

OUTTONS'      GRASS 

\^D                                 For  Bowling  Greens. 

SEEDS. 

OUTTONS'       LAWN 

kJ               Special  Gold  Medal.  Melbourne,  i 

SEEDS. 

880-81. 

OUTTONS'       LAWN 

O                           Prize  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

SEEDS. 

OUTTONS'    PAMPHLET     ON     LAWNS. 

O     How  to  Make  and  Improve  Them.     Gratis  and  post-free 
on  application. 

OUTTON       and       SONS, 

rO                         The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 

And  by  Special  Warrant  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Reading,  Berks. 

nUT     ROSE     BLOOMS     and     BUDS, 

V^     of  very   fine   quality,  H.P.  and   Teas,    6$.  6d.  per    100. 
Package  free.     Cash  with  order. 

W.  CAUDWELL,  F.R.H.S.,  The  Ivies,  Wantage. 

Azaleas,  Camellias,  Palms,  Roses,  &c. 

C1  VUYLSTEKE,  NURSERYMAN,  Loochristi, 
)•  near  Ghent,  Belgium.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  may 
be  had  free  of  Messrs.  R.  SILBEKRAD  AND  SON,  25.  Savage 
Gardens,  London,  E.C. 

N.  B.  Plants  grown  specially  for  English  Trade. 

10,000  Vlcomtesse  H.  de  Thury  Strawberry  (true). 

W  JACKSON  AND  CO.,  Nurseries,  Bedale, 
•  cansupply  this  excellent  STRAWBERRY  for  present 
planting,  the  best  for  all  soils  and  all  seasons,  5s.  per  too ; 
trade,  £2  per  1000.     Order  at  once. 

To  the  Trade  only. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  Nursery- 
•  men.  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland. 
The  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  (No.  35SA)  of  Dutch  Flower 
Roots  and  Miscellaneous  Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants 
for  1882-81  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid 
application,  by  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

To  the  Trade. 

SINGLE  DAHLIAS.— About  10  good  distinct 
varieties,  strong  plants,  8s.  per  doz. ,  50s.    per  100.      No 
white  included. 

HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C. 

Valuable  Imported  Orchids.— Special  List,  No.  69. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB  COM- 
PANY  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  that  the  above 
NEW  LIST  is  just  published,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on 
application.  Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

CREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 
in  great  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  thes« 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  Sec. 
C*     G.    VAN    TU  BERGEN,  J  UN.,   Haarlem, 

V7«     Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,    and 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.   R.   SILBERRAD    and  SON,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 


w 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

ALCEOLARIA  KAY  1 1  (See  Gard.   Chron. 

for  June  24,  p.  8z8),  4s.   per  dozen  ;    GOLDEN  GEM, 
3s.  per  dozen.     Free  on  rail.     Usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 
GEORGE  HOLMES,  Florist,  York. 

Calceolaria  and  Gloxinia.— First  Prize  Strain. 
GRIFFIN  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 

still  a  limited  quantity  of  the  above  to  dispose  of,  and 
will  forward  post-free,  at  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
Gothic  Cottage,  Charles  Street,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

Vines  for  Summer  Planting. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS  beg 
to  intimate  that  their  Stock  of  above,  which  comprises 
all  varieties  worthy  of  cultivation,  is  now  in  fine  order  for 
present  planting. 

Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  naar   Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE   free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION, 

Lycaste  Skinneri. 

MR.     J.     C.    STEVENS    will     SELL     by 
AUCTION,   at  his  Great  Rooms,   38,  King's  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C.    on  TUESDAY,  July  II,  at  half-past  a 
o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  a  grand 
lot  of  imported  plants  of  LYCASTE  SKINNERI,  just  to  hand 
by  R. M.S.  Para;  ODONTOGLOSSUM   LUTEA  PURPU- 
KEUM;     semi-established    plants    of    CATTLEYA    DOW- 
IANA,  and  other  choice  ORCHIDS.     Also  a  collection  of 
established     DENDROBES.    including    Wardianum,     Devo- 
ianum,    Falconeri,    chrvsanthum,   infundibulum,    crepidatum, 
&c.  ;    twenty-five    fine  plants  of   ANTHURIUM    SCHER- 
ZERIANUM    ALBUM;    a  large    importation  of  KENTIA 
EEDS.  comprising  Fosteriana,  gracilis,  and  canterburyana  ; 
1    s  lb.  of  ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA  SEEDS  ;  a  consign- 
ment of  TODEAS,  ORCHID  BASKETS,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next,  July  13. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  July  13,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely, valuable  imported  ORCHIDS,  including  Oncidium 
varicosum  Rogersii,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Vanda  Hookeri,  Odon- 
toglossum  luteo  purpureum,  Cypripedium  Stonei,  Oncidium 
Weltoni,  Pescatorea  Sandenana,  new  species  ;  Oncidium 
Krameti,  Oncidium  cheirophorum,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

A  Bargain 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  at  a  great  sacrifice, 
an  excellent  NURSERY  and  SEED  BUSINESS.— 
Apply  to  Messrs.  HURST  and  SON,  Seed  Merchants, 
152,  Houndsditch,  London,  E. 

T~  O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  Small  NURSERY 
GROUND,  well  situated  on  the  high  road  between  London 
and  Brighton.  Started  3  years  ago.  Propagating  Houses.  Owner 
having  no  time  to  attend  to  it. — Apply  for  particulars  to  Messrs. 
PROTHEROEANDMORRIS,8,NtwBroadSt.,E.C.-(5686.) 

LORIST       ami       NURSERYMAN'S 

BUSINESS.    Suburbs.    Ninety  years'  lease,  at  low  ground 
rent.     Profils  ^500  per  year.     Constant  employment  for  10  men. 
Price  £,ono.      Part  can  remain  if  required.      Very   profitable 
investment.     Cards  of 
BIGGS  and  CO.,  5,  Wilton  Road  (facing  Victoria  Station),  S.W. 

NURSERY    TO    LET.  — Small    Stock    by 
valuaiion.     Excellent  opportunity  for  practical  man  with 
^200.     Good  terms  can  be  made. 

X.  A.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS,  Horti- 
cultural, Market  Garden  and  EstateAuctioneers 
and  Valuers,  8.  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  at  Leyton- 
stone,  £.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

Primulas-  Primulas— Primulas. 

Thirteenth  Year  of  Distribution. 

WILLIAMS:  superb  .strain,  is.  6d.  per  doz., 
10s.  per  100.     CINERARIAS  same  price.     Package 
and  carriage  Iree. 

The  above  are  quite  equal  to  those  1  have  sent  cut  in  previous 
years.     Cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  Coventry. 

Roses  in  Bloom. 

WM.  PAUL  and  SON  beg  respectfully  to 
announce  that  their  ROSES  are  now  finely  in  bloom. 
The  collection  includes  all  the  best  Novelties  as  well  as  Seedlings 
of  their  own  raising.  Visitors  by  railway  can  enter  the  nurseries 
from  the  plaiform  of  the  Waltham  station.  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  about  half-an-hour's  ride  from  London. 
Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 

AGERATUM,  COUNTESS  OF  STAIR.— 
Special  offer  to  clear  out  for  cash.      Strong  plants  $s.  per 
ioo,  40s.  per  1000. 

J.  L.  WATSON,  Manor  Road  Nursery,  Gravesend. 

NEW  GOLDEN  BEDDING  PANSY, 
KING  OF  YELLOWS  —  the  largest,  freest,  and 
brightest  of  all  golden-yellow  Pansies  ;  strong  plants,  is.  each, 
or.  per  dozen. 

PANSY  THOS.  GRANGER,  rich  glowing  Crimson,  55.  per 
dozen. 
PANSY  SUNBURST,  fine  Red,  i6r.  per  too,  31.  per  dozen. 

Fine  collection  of  all  leading  sorts. 
RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.,   Nurserymen,  &c. 
Newry. 

Mushroom  Spawn. 

OSBORN  and  SONS  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  Growers  of  Mushrooms  to  their  celebrated 
Spawn,  which  with  ordinary  care  is  certain  to  produce  most 
satisfactory  results.  Copies  of  testimonials  will  be  found  in  the 
Seed  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  which  will  be  sent  post-free  to  all 
applicants.  Price  5$.  per  bushel,  package  extra.  Trade  price 
upon  application. 

The  Fulham  Nursery,  London,  S.W. 

Bulbs  -  Bulbs-  Bulbs . 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  Growers,  Lisse, 
near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Dutch  Bulbs  of  every  description.  They  advise  their  cus- 
tomers to  send  orders  for  them  as  soon  as  possible  in  their  own 
advantage. 

CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free  on  application,   fro  Auction 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
S3T  Please  observe  name  and  address. 

Christmas  Roses. 

ANTONY    RIEMSCHNEIDER,  Branden- 
burg-on-Havel,      Germany,    begs     to    offer     HELLE- 
BORUS  NIGER,  extra  strong  clumps  at  loof.  per  iooo. 
All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 
Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  25,  Savage  Gsrdens, 
London,  E.C. 

FOR  SALE,  strong  plants,  Sandringham 
Dwarf  White  and  Red  CELERY,  BROCCOLI, 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  SCOTCH  KALE,  SAVOY,  and 
the  well-known  Fulham  CABBAGE.  GLOBE  ARTI- 
CHOKES and  HERB  ROOTS  of  every  description,  at  very 
low  prices.  Also  SEAKALE  SEED  for  coming  season. 
H.  THORNTON  and  CO.,  Dancer's  Nurseries,  Fulham, S.W. 


DANIELS' 

CHOICE   SEEDS, 

FOR  PRESENT  SOWING. 
Post  or  Carriage  Free  at  Prices  Quoted. 

DANIELS*  DEFIANCE  CABBAGE.— The  most  mag- 

nificent  variety  ever  sent  out,  weight  12  lb.  to  15  lb.,  Per 
remarkably  early,  short-legged,  and  compact,  and  of  oz. 
the   most   delicious  Marrow  flavour.     Should  be  in    s.  d. 

every  garden Per  packet  is.  6d.     3     6 

From  Rev.  E.  P.  Cambridge,  Warm-well  Rectory, 
July  21.—"  Daniels'  Defiance  Cabbage  has  turned 
out  the  finest  and  most  delicate  flavoured  I  have  ever 
eaten." 

ONION— Daniel's  Golden  Rocca,  magnificent  variety, 

equal  to  the  finest  imported  onions,  per  pkt.  is.  fid.     . . 
„     Daniels'  Giant  Rocca  (true),  splendid  variety,  fre- 
quently weighing  2  to  3  lb.  each     . .         . .         ..10 

„    Large  Red  Tripoli  10 

„    „    White o    S 

„     White  Lisbon        o     6 

,,    ,,     Spanish  ..         ..         06 

,,     New  Queen  ..  ..         ..  ..  ••  -.14 

LETTUCE-BIack-seed  Bath  Cos 10 

„     Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb 16 

, ,     Hardy  Hammersmith     .,         ..         ..         ..  ..10 

PARSLEY— Daniels'  Queen  . .  . .         Per  packet,  is.     . . 

TURNIP— Daniels'  Improved  Snowball 06 

Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities  on  application. 

DANIELS     BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 


^USE-THROUGHOUT' 


^         MvuiE-THROUGMU"- 

iTHEWORLP 


The  above  Design  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  used  in  the  Advertising  Columns  of 
any  Newspaper,  and  is  the  sole  property 
of  JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.,  notwith- 
standing any  statements  to  the  contrary. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES 

Gratis  and  Post-free. 


THE   QUEEN'S      (  Seedsmen  by  \        H.R.H.  THE 

I       Royal        (. 

SEEDSMEN,         )     Command    j  PRINCE  of  WALES 
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High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


Best  Time  to  Sow  Now,  for  Early  Flowering  in  Spring. 

PANSIES.— Assortment  of  18  splendid 
varieties,  containing  each  one  packet,  3J.  6d.  ;  assorlment 
of  12  fine  varieties,  containing  each  one  packet,  is.  $d.  :  splendid 
mixed,  per  pound  36*.,  per  ounce  3*.  Carefully  saved  only  from 
exhibition  flowers,  1000  seeds  is.  6d.t  per  packet  6d.  My  col- 
lection of  Pansies  Rained  the  1st  Prize  at  the  Exhibition  at  Magde- 
burg. Price  LIST  forwarded  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 
FRED.  ROEMER,  Seed  Grower.  Quedlinburg.  Germany.^ 

MEIN'S  No.  1  CABBAGE.— 
The  earliest,  the  largest,  the  finest  in  existence. 
Should  be  grown  by  all  Market  Gardeners.  A  correspondent 
writes,  under  date  June  12,  1882  :— "  I  have  cut  Cabbages  since 
April  20  from  the  Seed  you  sent  me  last  year,  and  have  an 
abundance  of  them  left,  averaging  from  4  to  6  lb.  in  weight." 

Price  If.  per  ounce  (post-free). 

Special    price    per    pound    on    application. 

STUART  and  MEIN,  Kelso,  N.B. 


Exhibition  Plants. 

WG.  CALDWELL  and  SONS  have  the 
•  following  selected  SPECIMEN  PLANTS  to  offer, 
many  of  which  are  well  known  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
other  large  Shows,  having  taken  many  First  Prizes.  All  are  in 
excellent  condition,  and  fit  (or  competition  this  season  :— 
ERICA  CAVENDISHII,  5  feet  by  5  feet  through,  splendid 

specimens,  well  set  with  bloom. 
ERICA  TRICOLOR  SPECIOSA,  4  feet  by  4  feet  through, 
well  set  with  bloom  ;  many  other  varieties  of  Ericas  in  all 
sizes. 
ALLAMANDAS,  APHELEXIS,  BOUGAINVILI.EAS, 
CLERODENDRONS,  COCOS,  CROTONS.  CYCAS, 
GLE1CHENIAS,  LATANIAS,  RONDELETIAS,  SEA- 
FORTHIAS,  STEPHANOTIS,  SWAINSONIAS, 
VINCAS.  &c. 

Prices,  names,  and  sizes  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Knutsford. 


Tuberous  Begonias. 

JOHN    LAING    AND    CO.'S    Gold    Medal 
Collection  is  unrivalled.      They  have  now  in  cultivation 
ico.ooo  Begonias,    which    present    to  the    public  au  unprece- 
dented floral  display  of  single  and  double  flowers.     A  visit  is 
solicited  (Catford  Bridge  Station,  South-Eastern  Railway). 
Prices,  us.  to  Cos.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application.     Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple)  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12s.  to  245.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Novelty. 
GRAND   NEW   BEDDING  PLANT. 

LOBELIA    ANDREW    HOLMES.— First- 
class    Certificate.     Leeds    Horticultural    Society.      Un- 
solicited Testimonial  enclosed  with  remittance  : — 

"  The  Grove,  Cation,  near  Norwich,  June  7.  1882. 
"  Mr.  George  Holmes, —  I  am  obliged  by  your  promptness, 
and  regarding  the  Lobelia  I  am  most  agreeably  surprised  and 
pleased.  To  my  thinking  it  is  the  most  beauiiful  variety  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  shall  keep  them  forstock,  and  if  unsuccessful  in 
doing  so  I  must  apply  again  to  you,  as  I  should  like  to  bed-out 
another  year  with  it. — Yours,  T.  J.  C  R." 

Price    if.    each;    as.    per  dozen;    60s.  per  100.     The   usual 
discount  to  the  Trade. 

GEORGE  HOLMES,  Florist,  York. 

CHEAP  OFFER 

TO  THE  TRADE. 
ORCHIDS,  just  received  direct. 
AERIDES     QUINQUEVULNERUM,     healthy     imported 

plants,  at  qos.  per  dozen. 
SACCOLAEIUM  CURVIFOLIUM,  healthy  imported  plants, 
at  6cx.  per  dozen. 

PALMS  in  store  pots, 
ARECA  LUTESCENS,  strong  seedlings,  at  20J.  per  100 plants. 
LATANIA  BORBONICA,    strong  seedlings,  at   6s.   per  in 

plants. 
COCOS  PLUMOSA,  strong  seedlings,  at  ioj.  per  100  plants. 
Immedia'e  orders  are  solicited.     Address, 
E.  VERVAETand  CO,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent. 

Extra  Strong 
pABBAGE,      BROCCOLI,     CELERY, 

\-J  and  various  other  plants  for  present  planting. 

Early  Oxheart,  Enfield  Market,  Nonpareil,  Robinson's 
Champion  Drumhead  CABBAGE  and  Drumhead  SAVOV  (the 
above  will  be  found  very  useful  (or  filling  up  gaps  in  Mangel), 
2s.  per  1000.  Dwarl  Green  Curled  SAVOYS.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS,  Green  Curled  Scotch  and  other  KALES,  $s.  per 
1000.  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  CAULIFLOWER,  Veitch's 
Self-protecting  BROCCOLI,  5-r.  per  1000.  Carter's  Champion, 
Cattell's  Eclipse,  Early  White,  Brimstone,  Purple  and  White 
Sprouting  BROCCOLI,  5s.  per  iooo.  Red  and  White 
CELERY,  5s.  per  1000.  The  above  are  unusually  strong, 
healthy,  and  well-rooted  plants.  To  be  had  in  any  quantity,  de- 
livered free  on  rail,  or  1000  (for  a  small  garden)  of  the  above  for 
5s.  Cash  or  reference  with  order  from  unknown  correspondents. 
W.  VIRGO,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford. 

NEW  ROSES  of  1882,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  30$.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  361.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1SS1,  of  above-named  classes,  iSs. 
to  24J.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 
CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  i8j.  to  24J.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 

RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 

Merchants,  Worcester.   

NOTE  PRICES.— Strong  good  plants  for 
present  planting  -Early  CABBAGE,  SAVOY.  Green 
Curled  and  Variegated  KALE,  Brussels  SPROUTS,  COUVE 
TRONCHUDA,  Red  Pickling  CABBAGE,  Hardy  Green  and 
Rosette  COLE  WORT,  3s.  6d,  per  iooo,  6oj.  per  20,000,  very  tine. 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  Walcheren,  and  Snow's  Winler  White 
CAULIFLOWER,  gd.  per  100,  7s.  per  iooo,  30s.  for  5000. 
Early,  Medium,  LateWhite,  and  Purple  Sprouting i*R<  iCCOLI, 
6d,  per  ioo,  41.  6d.  per  iooo,  JCi  for  20,000.  CE  LE  R Y,  White  and 
Red,  jd,  per  100,  5.1.  per  1000.  Cash  or  banker's  reference  with 
order.— EDW.  LEIGH,  Wrotham  Farm,  Dunfold,  Godahning. 

CARNATION  BLOOMS.— CARNATIONS. 
The  Trade  may  be  regularly  supplied  with  the  above  on 
liberal  terms.     Particulars  upon  application. 

THOS.    S.    WARE,    Hale    Farm    Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London.  

Tj^ARLY  CABBAGE  SEED.— The  best  and 

Jli     earliest  sort  is  MYATT'S    EARLY   OFFENHAM.- 
For  price,  apply  to 

F.  and  C.  MYA1T,  Oflenham.  Eveshun. 


Strawberry  Plants.— In  consequence  of 

HCANNELLand  SONS  being  located  in 
•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (runners        ^ 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  ami  any  sorts. 
Swanlcy    Kent. 
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SMITH'S       SEEDS 

OF 

FLORISTS'    FLOWERS, 

From   Noted  and   Magnificent   Strains, 

Which  can  be  recommended  with  the  greatest 

confidence. 

DESCRIPTIVE      LIST     ON     APPLICATION. 


RICHARD   SMITH  k  CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    AND    NURSERYMEN, 

WORCESTER 

Ferns   a   Speciality. 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

IN   great  number  and  variety,   suitable    for 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries 
in  J  other  purposes. 

Intending  Purchasers  be/ore  buying  elsewhere  should 
send  for  our  SPECIAL  LIST  of  CHEAP  FERNS, 
which  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application. 

W  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  near 
Manchester. 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO.'S 
SPRING     CATALOGUE 

(Free  on  application)  contains  a  List  of  all  the 

NEW    FRENCH    and  ENGLISH    ROSES, 

TEA-SCENTED  and  NOISETTE  ROSES 

In  great  variety,  now  ready  for  planting  out 

STANDARD  TEA-SCENTED  and  NOISETTE  ROSES, 

Established  in  Pots  ; 

HYBRID     PERPETUAL     ROSES 

For  Greeenhouse  Culture ; 

BEDDING   and   HERBACEOUS    PLAN  IS 

Of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  ; 

CLEMATIS,     DAHLIAS,     &C, 
KING'S  ACRE,  near  Hereford. -May,  1882. 


/~1HEAP  CLEARANCE  OFFER. 

V     FUCHSIAS,  in  variety,  choice,  45.  per  too. 
GERANIUMS,  Mrs.  Pollock,  15s.  per  ko.   ) 

,,     McMahon,  i^r.  per  100.  [  fronisinplc 

,,     Pink,  Rose  and  Scarlet,  -js.  per  too.        I        pots. 
,.     Variegated  Bijou,  81  per  100.  J 

BOUVARDIAS,  in  variety,  i8r.  per  ico. 

,,    Alfred  Neuner,  nicely  established,  lor.  per  dozen. 
VERONICA  ALP1NUS,  lor.  per  100. 
PANSIES,  Great  Eastern,  Ss.  per  100. 
PRIMULAS,  alba  and  rosea,  Bull's  choice,  71.  per  100, 
60J.  per  1000. 
Packaee  free.     Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 
T.   FLETCHER  aud  SON,    Florists,  &c.  Chesterfield. 

C~  AULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 
PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  3s.  6./.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  31.  per  1000. 

Packages  3./.  per  tooo  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH.  Crayford  ;  or  J.   BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


The  Thames  Bank Iron  Company 

UPPER      GROUND      STREET,      LONDON,      S.E., 

Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock  in  the  Trade. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  eet  long. 


Cast  Iron  Flued  Saddle  Boiler. 

Made  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  found 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  12th  Edition,  price  One  Shilling. 

Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water  and  Hot-air  Apparatus  erected  Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY    STOCK. 


EWING  &  CO., 

EA  TON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  in  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz , 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Mouths  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


In  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSES;  FRUIT  TREES,  Bushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots  ;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOl'SIS 
VEITCHII,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  &c. 

N.B.  Cut  Roses,  &c,  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  care- 
fully packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  packing. 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  with  the  order,  the 
amount  for  package  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  after  despatch 
of  goods. 

N.B.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWINO 
and  CO.,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich.  Cheques  cross-  1  OURNEY 
and  CO.,  Norwich. 

Trade  Terms   on  application 


GARDEN       REQUIS  ITiZS. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

4d.  per  bushel ;  100  for  351.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

40$.  ;  4-bushel  bags,  4.'.  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    5s.    6d.    per    sack; 

5  sacks,  251  ;  sacks,  ^d.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5*.  per  sack,  5  sacks  aa*. ;  sacks, 

$d.  each. 
COARSE   SILVER  SAND,  1*.  gd.  per  bushel  ;  15*.  per  half 

ton,  26s,  per  ton ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  $d.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  3s.  6d.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco   Cloth,  Russia 

Mats.  &c.     Write  for  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  {late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons.  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  155.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  5s.  ;  5  bags,  22s.  6d.  ; 
10  bags,  45s.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  6d. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine,  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  255.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

OCOA-NUT      FIBRE      REFUSE, 

by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  1882. — In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  '"Refuse" 
diiect.  Sacks,  1$.  6d.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  13J. ;  15  Sacks,  18s.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23J. ;  30  Sacks,  30s.  (all  Sacks  included);  Truok-Ioad, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P  M.  special  Quality \ 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  2s.  6d.  each  {2  prize  medals),  valuable 
for  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order  — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  MUlwall,  London,  E. 


No.  43. 
DOME    TOP   BOILER. 


STEVEN  BROS.  &  CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS     AND     MANUFACTURERS     OF     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS; 

35  and  36,  UPPER  THAMES  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GARDEN 
ROLLERS. 

Single  and  Double 
Cylinders,  with 
Wooden  Handles. 


ery  Economical  Boiler. 


GARDEN 
ROLLERS, 

Single  and  Double 
Cylinders,  with 
Wooden  Handles. 


No.  51. 
STAB     BOILER, 


Cheapest  Br.iler  in  the  Trade. 
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THE 


GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

(Established  1841) 

CONTAINS      ARTICLES      ON      ALL      DEPARTMENTS      OF 

PRACTICAL     GARDENING, 

REPORTS  and  NOTICES  on  all  HORTICULTURAL  MATTERS  of  CURRENT  INTEREST, 
HOME,    COLONIAL,    and   FOREIGN     CORRESPONDENCE. 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  following  subjects  :— 


ALPINE  PLANTS. 

ARBORETUM— The. 

BEDDING  PLANTS. 

BEES. 

BOTANY. 

BULBOUS  PLANTS. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  PLANTS. 

CONIFERS. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

EVERGREENS. 

EXHIBITIONS.— FERNS. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

FLOWER  GARDENS. 


FORCING. 
FORESTRY. 
FRUIT  CULTURE. 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 
IMPLEMENTS.— INSECTS. 
KITCHEN  GARDENING. 
LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 
LAWNS— LILIES. 
MACHINES. 
MANURES— Analyses  of. 
MARKET  GARDENING. 
NEPENTHES. 


ORCHIDS — including  a  com- 
plete List  of  those  in  culti- 
vation. 

PALMS. 

PLANTING' 

PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

POMOLOGY. 

POTATOS.— POULTRY. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

ROCKERIES. 

ROSES. 

SHRUBS  and  SHRUBBERIES. 

STOVE  PLANTS.— SOILS. 


SUCCULENT  PLANTS. 
TOWN  GARDENING. 
TRAINING. 
TRAVEL— Notes  of. 
TREES — Deciduous  and  Ever- 
green. 
VEGETABLE   CULTURE. 
VEGETABLE   PHYSIOLOGY 
VINES. 

WALKS.— WALLS. 
WEATHER.— WEEDS. 
WINDOW  GARDENING. 
WOODS,  &c,  &c,  &c 


Illustrations    by     IV.    H.    FITCH,   F.L.S.,     TV.    G.    SMITH,    F.L.S.,    and    Others. 


Among  the  Contributors  to  recent  Volumes  may  be  mentioned  :— 


ABBAY,  Rev 

ANDERSON(J) 

ANDRE  (E),  Paris 
ANTOINE(F),  Vienna.. 
ATKINS    (J.),    Lockinge    Park 

Gardens 
BADEN  POWELL  (H.) 

BADGER  (E.  W.) 

BAINES(T.)  

BAKER  (G.)  

BAKER  (J.  G),  F.R.S 

BALFOUR  (Professor)    .. 

BALL  (J  ).  F.R.S 

BANCROFT  (G.),  M.D. 
BARRON  (A.  F.),  Chiswick      . . 
BENNET  (H.),  M.D.,  Mentone 
BENNETT  (A.  W.) 
BENNETT  (G),  M.D.,  Sydney 
BENTHAM  (G.),  F.R.S. 
BERGMAN  (E.).  Paris  .. 
BERKELEY(Rev.  M.J.),  F.R.S. 
BLACKMORE  (R.  D  )  .. 
BLAIR  (T.),  Shrubland  Gardens 

BLOW(l\  B.)        

BOISSIER(E.),  Geneva 
BOSCAWEN    (Hon.    and   Rev. 

J.  T.) 

BOULGER(G.  S.),  F.L.S. 

BRIGHT  (H.  A.) 

BRITTEN  (J.)    British  Museum 

BROWN  (N.  E) 

BULLEN  (R.),  Botanic  Garden, 

Glasgow  

BURBIDGE    (F.   W.),    Botanic 

Garden,  Dublin 
CARUEL  (Professor).  Florence.. 
CASPARY(Prof.),  Ktenigsberg  . 
CLARKE  (Col.  TREVOR) 
CLARKE  (C.  B.),  F.R.S. 
COBBOLD  (T.  S),  F.R.S. 
COLEMAN  (W.),  Eastnor  Castle 

Gardens 

COOKE  (M.C.) 

COOPER  (Sir  DAN.,  Bart.)     .. 
CORREVON  (H  ),  Geneva 
COX  (J.),  Redleaf  Gardens 
COX  (W.),  Madresfield  Gardens 
CREWE  (Rev.  H.  H)    .. 
CROSSLING  (R.),  St.    Fagan's 

Castle  Gardens 
CROUCHER  (J.) 
DARWIN  (the  late  Charles) 

DEAN  (A.) 

DEAN  (R.) 

DECAISNE  (the  late  Prof.),  Pans 
DE  CANDOLLE  (A.),  Geneva. . 
DEHERAIN  (Professor),  Paris . . 
DOD  (Rev.  C.  W.) 
DODWELL(E.  S.) 
DOUGLAS    (J-).   Loxford    Hall 

Gardens 
DOWNIE  (J-).  Edinburgh 
DRUDE  (Professor),  Dresden    ,. 
DUCH  ARTRE  (Professor),  Paris 
DUTHIE  (J.  F.),  Saharunpore.. 
DYER  (BERNARD)      .. 
DYER  (Rev.  T.  F.) 
DYER  (W.  T.  T.),  F.R.S. 

EARLEY  (W.)       

KLLACOMBE  (Rev.  H.  N.)    .. 


Coffee-leaf  Disease. 

Orchids. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Forestry. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Garden  Botany. 

Garden  Botany. 

Alpine  Plants. 

Queensland  Correspondence 

Fruit  Culture. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Vegetable  Physiology. 

Australian  Correspondence. 

Garden  Botany. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Diseases  of  Plants. 

Pomology. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Bees. 

Garden  Plants. 

Landscape  Gardening. 
Vegetable  Physiology. 
Notes    from    a    Lancashire 
Plant  Lore.  [Garden. 

Garden  Botany. 

Orchid  Notes. 

Garden  Botany. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Garden  Botany. 
Garden  Botany. 
Diseases  of  Plants. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Fungi. 

Australian  Correspondence. 

Alpine  Plants. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Garden  Plants. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Succulent  Plants. 
Physiology  of  Plants. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Floriculture. 
Garden  Botany. 
Garden  Botany,  &c. 
Vegetable  Chemistry. 
Garden  Plants. 
Florists'  Flowers. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Colonial  Notes. 
Chemical  Analyses. 
Flower  Lore. 
Garden  Botany. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Garden  Botany, 


EICHLER(Prof),  Director  Im- 
perial Botanic  Garden,  Berlin 

ELWES  (H.  J  ) 

ENGELMANN  (G),  St.  Louis. . 
EVERSHED  (H.) 

EYLES(G)  

FELLOWESfRev.  E)  .. 
FENZI(E),  Florence  .. 
FISH        (D.     T),        Hardwicke 

Gardens 
FISHER  (Rev.  O.) 
FITCH  (W.  H).  F.L.S. 
FLEMING        (J),        Cliveden 

Gardens 
FOSTER,  Dr.  M.,  F.R.S. 
FROST  (P.),  Dropmore  Gardens 

GIBSON  (J.)         

GILBERT  (J.  H.).  F.R.S. 

GLAISHER(J.).  F  R.S. 

GRAY  (Prof.  ASA),  Boston 

GREEN  (Charles),  Pendell  Court 

GRIEVE  (P.).  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

GRINDON(LEO) 

HAN  BURY  (T.),  Mentone       .. 

HART  (J).  Jamaica 

HEER  (Professor  O),  Zurich    .. 

HEMSLEY  (W.   B.) 

HENRY  (I.  ANDERSON)     .. 

HENRIQUEZ  (Prof.),  Coimbra 

HENSLOVV(Rev.  G.)     .. 

HINDS  (W.)         

HOOKER  (Sir  J.   D.).  K.C.S.I. 
HORNER  (Rev.  F.  D.) 
HOWARD  (J-   E.),  F.R.S. 
HUDSON      (J).      Gunnersbury 

Gardens  ,. 

IM      THURN      (EVERARD), 

British  Guiana 
INGRAM  (W.),  Belvoir  Gardens 
JACKSON  (J.  R.),  Kew  Museum 

JOLY(C),  Paris 

K1LLICK  (L.) 

KNIGHT  (H.),    Floors     Castle 

Gardens 
KOLB  (MAX),  Munich 
KRELAGE(E.  W.I,  Haarlem  .. 
LANGE  (Prof.),  Copenhagen    .. 
LAVALLEE(ALPIL),  Paris    .. 

LEES(E.),  F.L.S 

LEICHTLIN    (MAX),     Baden 

Baden     

LINDBERG  (Prof.),  Helsingfors 
LYNCH     (R.     I),       Cambridge 

Botanic  Garden 
MACLACHLAN  (R.),  F.R.S.  .. 
MANGLES  (J.  H.),  F.L.S.       .. 

MARIES  (C)        

MARTINS(Prof.),  Montpellicr. . 

MAW  (G.l.  F.L.S 

MEEHAN  (T),   Philadelphia  .. 
MELVILLE     (D.),      Dunrobin 

Gardens 
MICHIE  (C.  Y.),  Cullen  House, 

Banff 

MILES  (G.  T.)i  Wycombe  Abbey 

Gardens . .         , .  , .         , . 

MILLER  (W)       

MONTEIROfChev.),  Lisbon  .. 
MOORE  (F.),  Glasnevin  Botanic 

Garden 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Garden  Botany. 

Conifers. 

Garden  Literature. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Roses. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Roses. 

Illustrations. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Plant  Physiology. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Town  Gardening. 
Vegetable  Chemistry. 
Meteorology. 
Garden  Botany. 
Plant  Culture. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Garden  Literature. 
Foreign  Correspondence, 
Colonial  Notes. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Garden  Botany. 
Garden  Plants. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Vegetable  Physiology. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Garden  Botany. 
Florists'  Flowers. 
Cinchonas. 

Flower  Gardening. 

Colonial  Notes. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Economic  Botany. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Fruit  Culture. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Garden  Botany. 
Tree  Lore. 

Garden  Plants. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Garden  Botany. 

Insects. 

Rhododendrons. 

Japan  Plants 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Crocus — Garden  Plants, 

American  Correspondence. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Forestry. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 

Practical  Gardening. 


MORREN  (Professor),  Lie'ge    .. 
MORRIS  (D.),  Jamaica  .. 
MUDD  (C).  South  Africa 
MUELLER  (Baron  FERD.  V). 

Melbourne 
MURTON  (H.  J.).  Siam 
NAUDIN  (C  ),  Antibes   .. 
NELSON  (C.  J),  Orange    Free 

State 

NESFIELD(MARKHAM)      .. 
NICHOLSON  (G.),  Kew 
OLIVER  (Capt.  S.) 
OLIVI  ERA  ( I.  D').  Oporto 
OLLERHEAD  (J.),   Wimbledon 

Park  Gardens 

ORMEROD(Miss) 
OUDE MANNS  (Professor),  Am- 
sterdam 
PAGET  (Sir  James) 

PAUL(WM.)         

PEAKE(A   W) 

PFITZER(Prof),  Heidelberg  .. 

PHILIPS  (W.)       

PLANCHON(Prof),  Monlpellier 
PLOWRIGHT(C) 
PRESTO  (H.),  Trinidad.. 
PYNAF.RT(E  ),  Ghent    .. 
REGEL  (E),  St    Petersburg    .. 
REICHENBACH  (Professor)   .. 
RIVERs(F.J,  Sawbridgeworth . . 
ROBINSON  (J.  F.) 
RODIGAS.  (E.),  Ghent  .. 
SADLER(J.),  Edinburgh  Botanic 

Garden  .. 
SARGENT  (C.  W.),  Boston  .. 
SAUL  (M.).  Stourton  Gardens  .. 
SCHOMBURGK  (Dr.).  Adelaide 
SCHUBELER  (Prof.).  Chisiiana 
SHEPPARD    (J).    Woolverston 

Gardens 
SIEMENS  (Dr.),  F.R.S. 
SMITH  (A.).   Hycres      .. 
SMITH  (W.  G).  F.L.S. 
SORAUER  (Prof.) 
SPYERSIJ.  C),    Burford  Lodge 

Gardens 
SUR1NGAR  (Professor).  Leydcn 
SWAN  (W.),  Fallowfield.. 
SYME  (G  (.Jamaica 
THURBER(G)   New  York     .. 
TI  DM  ARSH,  Graham's  Town.. 
TODARD  (Baron).  Palermo 
TRIMEN(H),  Ceylon 
WALLISIJ  I,  Keele  Gardens     .. 
WARD  (H.  W  ),  Longford  Castle 

Gardens  ..  ,.         ,. 

WARINGTON  (R) 
WAISlIN  (SKRENO)     .. 
WEBSTER  (J.),   Gordon  Castle 

Gardens 

WEIR(H.).  ISienchley  .. 
WES  I'WOUll  (Professor) 
WILDSMITH    (W),    Heckfield 

Gardens 
WILSON  (G.  F).  F.R.S.. 
WILSON  (D.),  Castle  Hill  Gar- 

dens,  Devon     ..  ,         .  * 

VVI  1'1'MACK  (Dr.).  Berlin 

WO  LKENSTKlN.St.  Petersburg 

With  many 


Foreign  Correspondence. 
Colonial  Notes. 
Colonial  Notes. 

Australian  Plants. 
Colonial  Notes. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Arboretum. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Insects. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Diseases  of  Plants. 

Floriculture 

Vegetable  Chemistry. 

Orchids. 

Fungi. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Fungi. 

Colonial  Notes. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Orchids. 

Fruit  Culture. 

Bees. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Garden  Botany. 
American  Correspondence. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Colonial  Notes. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Electric  Light. 
Foreign  Correspondence 
Illustrations  —  r  ungi. 
Diseases  of  Plants. 


Orchid  Culture. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Orchid  Culture, 
Colonial  Notes 
American  Correspondence. 
Colonial  Notes. 
Garden  Botany. 
Colonial  Notes. 
Practical  Gardening. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Vegetable  Chemistry. 
Garden  Botany, 

Practical  Gardening. 
Gardening  for  Amateui 
Insects. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Lilies,  &c. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Foreign  Correspondence, 
others. 
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RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


Hot-water   Apparatus    fixed    In   any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


FIRST    PRIZE    MEDAL 

At  Grand  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  Manchester. 


Send  for  particulars  to 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-Water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON. 

COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  all  newly 
made,  as  supplied  by  J.  S.  STEVENS  and  CO.  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  all  the  principal  Nurserymen 
and  Head  Gardeneis  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  sacks  at 
11.  3<£  ;  15  sacks,  16s. ;  30  sacks.  £1  10$.  ;  truckload  loose,  of 
about  two  tons.  £1  15J.  :  all  free  on  to  rail. 

J.  STEVENS    and   CO.  Greyhound   Yard,  and    132,    High 
Street    Battersea.  —  Established  1873. 

OCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 

pure  only,   4  bushel  bag,  is.  \d.  ;    15  bags,  i$s.  ;    30  bags, 
251. ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33s. ,  free  to  rail. 

A.  FOULON,  3a.  St  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  i$s.  6d.  per 
ton.      Useful  brown   PEAT,   2»r   per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms.  S.  E.  R.     Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  3a,  St.  Mary  Axe,  EC 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 


Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 


All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

(Registered  ) 

Hydro-Carbon  Oils  as  Insecticides  and  Washes  for 

Plants  and  Animals. 


SOLUBLE 

FIR  TREE   OIL  INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles,   is.   6d ,   2s-  6d ,   4s.  6d.,  and  -js.  6d. ; 

Gallons,  125.  td.  ;  Casks,  us.  per  gallon. 

It  destroys  all  insect  pests  on  plants  and  fruit  trees,  whether 

at  the  roots  or  on  the   foliage.     It  destroys  all  parasites  and 

fungoid11,  which  infest  animals  and  human  beings. 

It  is  free  from  poison,  very  clean  and  pleasant  in  the  using. 
It  is  the  cheapest  insecticide  ever  produced. 

Testimonial. 

"  WilUrsUy  Gardens,  February  15,  1882. 
"  Mr.  Hi'gmes. — Sir, — Please  send  me  at  once  1  gallon    Fir 
Tiee  Oil.     I  have  again  tried  the  above,  and  believe  it  to  be  what 
has  been  said  of  it.     My  previous  disappointment  with  it  was  on 
account  of  its  not  being  stirred  sufficientlv. — Yours,  &c, 

"IAS    TISSINGTON." 
From    a'l    Seedsmen     and    Chemists.        Manufactured    by 
E     GRIFFITHS    HUGHES,     Operative   Chemist,    Victoria 
Street.  Manchester. 

Weeds  !  —  Weeds  !  —  Weeds  !  —  Great  success  of 

SMITH'S   Celebrated   WEED    KILLER, 
the  best  preparation  ever  invented  for  destroying  weeds 
on  garden  walks  and  carriage  drives.     Splendid  testimonials. 
4  gallons,  sufficient  to  make  ico  gallons  when  mixed  with 
cold  water,  js.  6d. 
16  gallons,       do.         do.         do.         do.         400  galloris,  ,£1  Ss. 
40  gallons,      do.        do.        do.        do       1000  gallons,  ^3. 
Sent  carriaee  paid.     Manufactured  only  by 
MARK     SMITH,      Chemist,      Louth,     Lincolnshire, 
Weeds  almost  cease  to  grow  where  this  article  has  been  used 
two  seasons. 

C^MSHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
J  of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thrips.  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  sott  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  lor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  it.,  3*.,  &:  ioj.  6d. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes.  6d. 
and  is.  each.— Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
N  urserymen  have  put  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do  so. 


CHAMPION     PRIZE 

GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING. 


TWO    GOLD    MEDALS, 

CHRISTCHURCH   (New   Zealand)    and    ADELAIDE 
(Australia)  EXHIBITIONS,  Just  awarded. 

FIRST    PRIZE    AWARDS 

SYDNEY      and       MELBOURNE, 

and  every  International  First  Prize  Award 

during  the  last  12  years. 

IRON    HURDLES,    BAR   and   WIRE 

FENCING,  <&c. 

J.    B.    BROWN    &    CO., 

90,    CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 

7TARDEN  REQUISITES.-Sticks,  Labels, 

VJ    Virgin  Cork,  Raffia.  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 

Manures.  &c     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  go.  Lower  Thames  St..  London.  EC. 

Oil  Paint  No  Longer  Necessary. 

HILL  and  SMITH'S  BLACK  VARNISH, 
for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
{Registered  Trade  Mark.) 


*«WA&Wi 


This  VARNISH  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  painl  on 
all  outdoor  work,  while  it  is  fully  two-lhirds  cheaper.  It  was 
introduced  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and 
its  genunine  good  quality,  notwiths landing  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  _  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing 
or  thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  have  been  received. 

Sold  in  Casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  8d.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial. 

"  Piercefield  Park,  June  21,  1876. — Sirs.— I  have  this  day 
forwarded  from  Chepstow  10  your  address  a  black  varnish  cask, 
to  be  filled  and  returned  with  as  good  Varnish  as  the  last  we 
had,  which  I  candidly  admit  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  Address 
Varnish  to  Piercefield  Park,  Chepstow.  —  I  am,  Sirs,  yours 
respectfully,  Wm.  Cox." 

CA  f/TYtW  — Hill  &  Smith  would  particularly  warn  their 
Customers  against  the  various  cheap  Varnishes  now  so  much 
advertised. 

H.  &  S.'s  Varnish  has  been  an  article  of  common  use  on  most 
of  the  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  ; 
and  their  constantly  increasing  trade  in  it,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  they  receive,  stamp  it  as  a  truly  genuine  article. 
Every  cask  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and  Registered 
Trade  Mark  as  above,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Large  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Fencing,  Hurdles,  Field 
and  Entrance  Gates,  &c,  sent  free  on  application  to 

HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks.  Staffordshire  ; 
118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.  ;  and  180,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow. 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces.  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Tena-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley.  Shropshire. 

DOULTON    &   CO., 

LAMBETH     POTTERY,     LONDON,    S.E. 

VASES,    PEDESTALS,    FOUNTAINS, 
GARDEN    EDGINGS,    &c, 

imperishable'Verra  cotta. 


Tiles  for  Lining  Walls  of  Conservatories. 
ART  POTTERY,  including  JARDINIERES 

AND    OTHER 

Table  Decorations,  and  Vases,  Fountains,  &c, 

for  the  Conservatory,  in 

DOULTON  WARE,  LAMBETH   FAIENCE,  AND  THE 

NEW  SILICON  WARE. 


THE 


SATURDAY,  JULY  S,   1882. 


Show  Rooms,  Albert  Embankment,  S.E. 


ROSE    PARTIES. 

THESE  are  now  being  held  every  day,  all 
day  long,  and  far  into  the  night.  They 
are  as  delightful  as  feasting  on  ambrosia, 
climbing  the  delectable  mountains,  or  any  other 
ecstatic,  poetical,  or  practical  pleasure.  And 
yet  a  good  deal  depends  on  when  as  well  as 
where  and  how  they  are  held.  For  example, 
Rose  parties  at  noonday  are  apt  to  be  hot, 
dusty,  exhausting,  even  in  the  open  ;  and  under 
canvas  sweltering  and  melting  beyond  our 
powers  of  comfortable  endurance.  And  few 
sights  are  more  depressing  and  less  ex- 
hilarating than  hundreds  of  drooping  Roses, 
and  rank  after  rank  of  faded  boxes  at  mid-day. 
But  Roses  at  break  of  day — a  dewy  one — are 
simply  divine— so  full  of  beauty,  freshness,  and 
fragrance,  as  to  fill  and  satisfy  and  soothe  our 
every  sense  of  pleasure.  Roses  by  moonlight, 
too,  are  something  so  different  in  colour  and 
even  form  as  to  appear  altogether  new  and 
different  flowers.  The  perfume,  too,  is  fuller, 
richer,  sweeter  ;  and,  perhaps,  to  enjoy  Roses  to 
the  full,  it  would  be  well  at  times  to  meet  them 
in  the  gloaming  or  by  moonlight  alone.  The 
rosarian  among  his  Roses,  beneath  the  sweet 
pale  light  of  the  silent  moon,  could  not  fail  to 
form  a  happy  party.  The  very  stillness  of  the 
night  adds  a  new  charm  to  the  half  revealed, 
half  concealed  beauty  of  Roses. 

It  has  been  said  with  much  truth  that  the 
glory  of  most  of  the  greatest  works  of  art  lies 
hidden  more  deeply  in  their  concealments  than 
in\  their  revelations.  It  seems  a  sacrilege  to  the 
severest  lover  of  Roses  to  set  them  up  or  expose 
them  to  the  mid-day  sun's  broad  glare  till  every 
petal  is  unfolded  to  the  full,  and  their  eyes  are 
forced  to  open  more  or  less  widely.  Better  far 
to  admire  them  under  a  subdued  light,  and 
under  conditions  of  development  that  reveal  a 
reserve  of  beauty  and  of  material  yet  to  be  un- 
folded. Rose  parties  are  mostly  too  large  and 
too  massy.  Some  of  the  most  delightful  ever 
enjoyed  by  the  writer  have  been  days  among 
the  Roses  in  Rose  nurseries  .or  on  Rose 
farms  ;  but  no  sooner  does  one  come  upon  whole 
breaks  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marie  Baumann, 
La  France,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  or  such  an  old  favourite,  never  to  be 
hoped  to  be  superseded — Coupe  de  Hebe" — than 
one  wishes  to  be  alone  with  them.  Would  that 
the  mere  sayings  or  babble  of  rosarians  could 
be  hushed  for  the  nonce,  that  the  purity  and 
fulness  of  beauty  of  such  and  hundreds  of  other 
glorious  Roses  could  steal  into  and  satisfy  the 
heart  and  head.  Such  parties,  instructive  and 
delightful  as  they  are,  are  often  far  too  technical 
and  professional  for  pleasure.  The  jargon  of 
names,  differing  opinions  on  colours,  sub- 
stances, forms,  constitutions — all  useful  and 
instructive  in  their  way  —  jar  one's  sense  of 
the  true  and  beautiful  so  richly  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  in  our  gardens  and  fields 
of  Roses.  No  doubt  such  Rose  parties 
deepen  our  knowledge  of  our  favourites,  and 
heighten  the  regard  of  rosarians  for  each  other  ; 
but  of  real  pleasure,  smaller  parties  and  fewer 
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Roses  may  yield  the  richer  harvest.  Rose 
shows  are  doubtless  necessary  in  the  present 
condition  of  society — as  many  otherwise  could 
hardly  either  know  or  learn  to  love  Roses  that 
they  must  be  tolerated,  and  improved,  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  as  to  any  pleasure  they  afford  it  seems 
very  much  akin  to  dram-drinking.  Rosarians 
themselves  seldom  appear  to  less  advantage  than 
at  great  Rose  shows.  Flushed  with  victory, 
or — shall  we  write  it  ? — soured  if  even  for  the 
nonce  by  defeat,  they  are  not  half  so  full  to 
overflowing  with  sweetness  and  light,  as  when 
at  home  among  their  Roses  ;  while  it  is 
pitiable  to  behold  the  general  public  struggling 
with  one  another  under  leaking  canvas  in  June 
or  July,  to  get  a  peep  of  lines  of  Rose  blossoms 
drooping,  fallen,  or  wholly  gone,  as  they 
mostly  are  on  the  second  day.  The  majority  of 
these,  under  present  arrangements,  have  the 
gratification  of  seeing  where  the  good  Roses 
have  been.  Of  all  Rose  parties,  the  flower  show 
ones  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  miserable. 
Now  to  enjoy  Roses,  we  must  have  them  at  or 
in  the  house.  One  good  Rose  in  the  hand,  the 
garden,  the  house,  is  worth  a  hundred — a 
thousand— any  number  under  canvas,  or  in  the 
grounds  of  the  nurseryman.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  skill,  energy  and  competition  of  the  latter 
Roses  are  now  brought  within  reach  of  the 
poorest.  Not  only  are  trade  prices  fair  and 
moderate,  but  the  wholesale  clearance  sales 
held  in  most  provincial  towns  every  winter 
enable  good  Roses  to  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  a  pint  of  beer.  Not  only  so,  but  wild  Briers 
grow  in  every  hedgerow,  and  in  most  localities 
they  may  be  had  for  the  digging  up,  or  bought 
for  a  penny  a-piece.  The  art  of  budding  is 
taught  through  the  press,  in  and  out  of  season, 
the  lesson  lias  also  been  pretty  widely  learned. 
In  most  neighbourhoods  maidens  and  matrons, 
youths,  old  men,  and  even  boys,  can  bud  Roses. 
Almost  every  village,  too,  has  its  more 
skilful  budder,  who  buds  Roses  for  the  pleasure 
or  the  local  fame,  which  is  very  considerable, 
which  it  brings  him  or  her — for  not  a  few  of  the 
most  expert  local  budders  are  found  among  the 
fair  sex,  and  among  the  most  delightful  of  Rose 
parties  the  budding  party  might  not  seldom 
take  the  blue  ribbon.  One  more  Rose  party 
deserves  special  notice,  in  that  this  often  proves 
the  most  pleasant  and  the  cheapest,  as  it  ought  to 
be  the  most  common,  of  all.  In  giving  social  or 
dinner  parties  use  Roses  alone  for  decoration 
whilst  these  are  in  season.  It  seems  a  re- 
flection on  the  completeness  and  perfectness  of 
the  Rose  to  use  other  flowers  with  it.  The  other 
flowers — no  matter  what — lose  much  and  suffer 
loss  in  comparison. 

The  Rose  is  not  only  strong  enough  and  sweet 
enough  to  stand  alone,  but  fair  play  to  other 
flowers  demands  that  it  should  do  so.  The 
greatest  source  of  weakness  in  modern  floral 
decorations  is  indiscriminate  and  excessive 
mixtures.  A  first  and  powerful  step  may  now 
be  taken  to  simplify,  as  well  as  strengthen,  our 
floral  decorations  by  giving  Rose  dinners  and 
Rose  parties  in  this  the  height  of  our  some- 
what late  and  uneven  Rose  season — no  flower 
but  the  Rose  to  be  admitted  on  such  occasions. 


Rhodanthes  and  Acrocliniums.— It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  advance  too  much  in  praise  of  these 
beautiful  annuals.  There  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons'  trial  grounds  at 
Chiswick,  which  were  formerly  a  part  of  Glcndin- 
ning's  old  nursery,  some  patches  of  each  of  the 
above,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  in  the  open 
ground.  They  grew  freely,  have  reached  a  uniform 
height,  and,  blooming  with  abundance,  form  cheering 
patches  of  colour.  No  doubt  the  light  and  free  soil 
in  which  they  are  growing  suits  them  admirably.  The 
varieties  of  Rhodanthes  are  maculata,  alba,  and  atro- 
sanguinea ;  and  there  are  aho  the  rose-coloured  and 
while  varieties  of  Acrociinium.  liecause  it  is  gener- 
ally the  practice  to  sow  seeds  of  these  in  heat  and 
transplant  them  to  the  open  ground,  it  may  be  stated 
that  seeds  sown  with  care  in  the  open  ground  succeed 
well,  and  the  practice  is  one  to  be  commended. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE* 

Simultaneously  with  the  appearance,  in  a  some- 
what vigorous  form,  of  the  Potato  disease,  comes  to  us 
also  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Jensen,  of  the 
Bureau  Ceres  in  Copenhagen,  and  entitled  "  How  to 
Overcome  the  Potato  Disease."  Certainly  no  book, 
though  it  be  small  and  perhaps  a  little  prosy,  could 
come  at  a  more  seasonable  time,  for,  judging  by  present 
appearances,  it  is  needful  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
overcome  the  disease,  or  otherwise  that  dreaded 
visitation  may  overcome  our  Potato  crops.  As  the 
disease  has  been  with  us  some  thirty-seven  years,  and 
very  many  more  essays  and  treatises  respecting  it,  its 
operations  and  its  cure,  have  been  written,  it  is  not 
only  difficult  to  say  anything  new,  but  it  is  certain 
that  what  has  been  written  has  so  far  been  productive 
of  but  little  amelioration. 

Mr.  Jensen  tells  us  in  his  pamphlet  much  that  we 
knew  before,  and  indeed  we  are  not  sure  whether  the 
main  subject  or  theory  of  his  book  is  not  one  that  has 
in  the  past  been  sometimes  dilated  upon,  so  that  if  it 
be  a  sound  theory  we  have  to  deplore  that  teachers  in 
the  field  of  Potato  literature,  long  before  Mr.  Jensen, 
have  written  in  vain,  and  that  we  have  been  enduring 
heavy  losses  from  year  to  year  simply  because  we 
have  refrained  from  putting  this  theory  into  practice. 
Now  this  primary  subject  or  theory  of  the  pamphlet 
is  termed  "protective  earthing,"  and,  indeed,  to 
explain  it  tersely,  it  means  the  heaping  up  of  a  thick 
ridge  of  soil  upon  the  newly  forming  tubers  on  one 
side  only,  and  not  in  earthing  up  equally  on  both 
sides  and  generally  imperfectly  as  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  It  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Jensen  to  say  that  if 
he  is  a  little  prolix  he  is  neither  dull  nor  uninteresting. 
Still  farther,  he  does  not  beyond  his  own  particular 
theory  propound  anything  that  can  in  any  way  be 
termed  impracticable.  There  is  nothing  in  the  book 
that  is  empirical ;  and,  indeed,  so  far  from  that  being 
the  case,  he  here  and  there  deals  with  some  popular 
absurdities,  as  we  have  done  in  these  columns  from 
time  to  time,  and  clearly  shows  that  they  have  no 
tangible  basis.  Thus,  the  oft-quoted  theory  of  dege- 
neration of  sorts  with  age  meets  with  no  acceptance 
from  him.  Neither  do  many  of  the  imagined  speci- 
fics, put  forth  with  so  much  assurance  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  whose  evidence,  given  befere  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  upon  the  Potato  disease, 
which  sat  in  1SS0,  was  immediately  regarded  as 
gospel. 

It  is  important  and  interesting  to  note  that,  whilst 
the  author  treats  of  his  subject  from  an  eminently 
practical  and  cultural  point  of  view,  he  also  deals 
chiefly  with  culture  so  far  north  as  Denmark,  and 
necessarily  in  a  country  the  average  temperature  of 
which  is  lower  than  our  own.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  he  has  to  fight  the  disease  under  even 
more  disadvantageous  conditions  than  we  do ;  still,  if 
the  disease  may  be  expected  there  to  be  of  a  more 
severe  form,  yet  it  is  later  in  its  appearance  than  with 
us,  for  Mr.  Jensen  mentions  that  last  year  it  was  first 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Elsinore  about  August  14, 
which  date  is  at  least  five  weeks  later  than  it  deve- 
veloped  itself  here,  and  is  quite  seven  weeks  later  than 
is  its  appearance  with  us  this  year.  Of  course,  the 
Danes  plant  later  than  we  do,  but  the  end  of  April  is 
mentioned  as  the  customary  planting  time  ;  and  if  the 
early  growth  of  the  tops  be  at  all  identical  with  what 
takes  place  here  during  May  and  June,  it  is  evident 
that  in  Denmark  the  plants  have  a  far  better  start  of 
the  disease  than  ours  have. 

Now,  Mr.  Jensen  bases  his  plan  of  protective 
moulding  upon  the  assumption  that  the  chief  agent  in 
producing  disease  in  the  young  tubers  is  the  rain, 
which,  washing  the  myriads  of  fungus  spores  that  have 
lodged  upon  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plants  into 
the  soil,  and  especially  in  and  around  the  basin 
usually  formed  in  earthing,  brings  them  at  once  into 
active  contact  with  the  tubers,  upon  which  they  proceed 
to  operate.  That  there  is  very  much  that  is  reason- 
able in  this  proposition  there  can  be  little  doubt  ;  but 
it  puts  aside  almost  entirely  the  generally  received 
theory,  that  the  fungus  operates  chiefly  through 
the  leaves  and  stems,  and  from  these  passes  direct 
into  the  newly  formed  tubers.  And  as  far  as 
we  have  been  enabled  fully  to  grasp  the  points 
in  the  pamphlet,  we  have  not  found  any  sug- 
gestion that  such  natural  operation  can  be  in  any 
way  combated  by  the  high  moulding. 

*  How  to  Overcome  the  Potato  Disease,  hy  a  Simple  and 
Easily  Performed  Method  of  Cultivation.  By  J.  L.  Jensen, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  Ceres  in  Copenhagen.  (Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  :  John  Menz'ies  &  Co  ) 


Again,  we  know  in  this  country  from  sad  expe- 
rience that  there  is  another  if  less  active  agent  than 
rain,  yet  more  potent  certainly  in  its  operations,  and 
that  is  found  in  thick  white  mists  and  heavy  dews. 
Just  recently  we  have  had  visitations  of  this  pest 
following  upon  hot  close  days  ;  and  just  as  now  we 
find  the  complaint  of  the  early  appearance  of  the 
disease  rapidly  increasing  after  these  white  mists  have 
been  with  us,  so  also  have  we  in  past  years  had  very 
largely  the  same  experience.  Rains  may  wash  the 
minute  spores  from  off  the  leaves,  but  the  white  dews, 
instead  of  washing  them  away,  do,  in  covering  the 
entire  plant  in  a  moist  vapour,  but  serve  to  render  the 
passive  spores  fearfully  active  ;  indeed,  it  has  in  our 
experience  been  no  uncommon  phenomenon  to  find 
Potato  leafage  that  seems  healthy  and  clean  over  night 
to  be  but  one  mass  of  blackened  spots  the  next  morning, 
and  in  two  or  three  days  further  absolutely  destroyed. 
That  the  great  destruction  amongst  the  tubers 
which  followed  must  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
the  disease  or  fungoid  spores  passed  through  the 
internal  structure  of  the  plant  into  the  tubers  is  evident, 
no  rain  having  followed  to  wash  them  into  the  soil. 
Accepting  the  generally  understood  theory,  that  the 
spores  are  spread  through  the  air  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  year — which  as  we  have  shown  seems  to  be  much 
later  in  Denmark  than  with  us — Mr.  Jensen  seems  to 
hold  that  these  spores  are  destructive  only  and  active 
only  when  passing  from  the  air  into  the  soil.  As  to 
this  we  fear  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  soil  that  has 
been  heavily  charged  with  spores  for  several  years  pre- 
viously may  still  not  be  as  full  of  them  at  this  same 
critical  season  as  the  air  itself,  and  if  such  be  the  case 
it  would  hold  that  there  would  be  many  of  them 
several  inches  below  the  surface  as  well  as  on  it. 
Though  not  contending  against  such  an  assimi- 
lation, Mr.  Jensen  would  doubtless  hold  that  his  tables 
of  results  as  published  prove  that  such  cannot  be  the 
case  because  these  tables  show  disease  affecting 
Crops  grown  with  shallow  and  flat  moulding  to  the 
extent  of  over  30  per  cent.,  whilst  the  same  sorts  in 
adjoining  rows  high  moulded  show  the  disease  only  to 
the  extent  of  1,  2,  and  3  per  cent.  Abiding  therefore 
by  the  profound  philosophy  conveyed  in  the  ancient 
proverb  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating, 
so  must  we,  accepting  Mr.  Jensen's  returns,  admit 
that  these  prove  beyond  doubt  the  immense  value 
which  high  moulding  really  possesses. 

Though  the  descriptive  matter  in  the  book  which  re- 
lates to  protective  moulding  is  of  a  somewhat  elaborate 
kind,  yet  we  can  sum  up  for  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  the  outline  of  the  operation  in  a  few  words. 
The  first  part  of  it  consists  in  earthing-up  moderately, 
but  leaving  on  either  side  of  the  plant  stems  a  flat 
ledge.  The  next  earthing  is  not  done  till  about  the 
ordinary  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  or  at 
the  moment  of  its  first  discovery,  because  it  seems  to 
be  an  important  part  in  the  plan  that  the  tubers 
shall  as  far  as  possible  be  approaching  maturity  before 
the  additional  earthing  is  given.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, the  high  moulding  must  be  done  the  moment 
the  disease  appears.  This  is  performed  by  depressing 
the  haulm  towards  the  sun,  and  drawing  up  the  soil  in 
the  furrow — which  should  first  be  well  pulverised — on 
to  the  routs,  and  partially  on  to  the  stems,  so  that 
whilst  the  tops  are  kept  depressed  at  an  angle  of 
450  or  thereabouts  the  earth  covers  the  new  tubers  to 
a  depth  of  not  less  than  4  inches,  and  forms  on  the 
north  side  of  the  ridge  a  deep  sharp  slope.  What 
rain  may  thenceforth  fall  will  in  so  doing  either  wash 
the  fungus  spores  into  the  furrows,  or  if  to  any  extent 
on  to  the  ridges  the  extra  thickness  of  soil  will  pre- 
vent their  reaching  the  tubers.  Mr.  Jensen  thinks 
30  inches  width  between  the  rows  sufficient.  Judging 
by  the  growth  many  kinds  make  in  this  country  we 
should  think  that  the  30  inches  would  often  need  to 
be  extended  to  40  inches,  and  in  the  case  of  such  tall- 
haulmed  kinds  as  Heading  I  lero,  for  instance,  50  inches 
would  be  none  too  wide  an  interval.  Over  breadths  of 
moderate  dimensions  the  earthing  may  be  done  with 
a  hoe,  but  for  large  ones  Mr.  Jensen  has  patented  a 
reversible  plough  or  horse  moulder.  The  author  does 
not  contend  that  this  style  of  earthing  promotes  size 
or  increases  the  yield  ;  that  is  beside  the  question, 
which  is  one  solely  relating  to  checking  the  operations 
of  the  disease. 

One  matter  that  presents  itself  to  us  as  distinctly 
novel  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  writer  with  considerable 
emphasis.  lie  terms  disease  not  seen  at  lifting  time 
but  developed  afterwards  as  "after  sickness,"  and 
attributes  much  of  it  to  the  lifting  of  the  tender- 
skinned  tubers  whilst  the  haulm  is  yet  partially  green 
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and  impregnated  with  the  disease  spores.  These 
said  spores  falling  from  the  tops,  and  lying  on  the  soil 
at  once  impregnate  the  tubers,  and  the  result  is 
disease  and  decay  in  a  few  days.  How  many  growers 
are  there  who,  having  lifted  their  earlier  crops  under 
similar  conditions,  and  when  apparently  sound,  have 
found  them  within  a  week  or  two  after  storing  to  be 
fearfully  diseased  ?  Mr.  Jensen  holds  that  this  is  but 
the  result  of  premature  lifting  whilst  the  disease 
spores  are  yet  active,  and  strongly  recommends  that  in 
no  case  should  the  tubers  be  lifted  until  from  two  to 
three  weeks  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  clearing 
off  of  the  haulm,  or  of  its  complete  decay.  There  is 
so  much  of  practical  earnestness  about  the  author, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  withhold  from  him  the  tribute 
of  respect  which  both  he  and  his  suggestions  merit. 
He  asks  that  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and 
tested,  and  so  far  we  think,  before  any  one  who  has 
not  tested  his  plan  offers  adverse  criticism,  they 
should  do  so,  because  now  is  exactly  the  time  at  which 
the  protective  moulding  should  be  performed. 

Unwilling  to  preach  what  we  have  not  practised, 
we  have  high  moulded,  just  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Jensen,  a  50-feet  row  of  Woodstock  Kidney,  a  variety 
that  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  disease,  while  two 
other  rows  of  similar  length  are  left  moulded  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  is  but  fair  that  the  lest  should  be 
applied  to  kinds  that  are  most  readily  affected, 
because  it  is  just  those  which  we  have  most  need  to 
protect.  The  operation  should  be  carried  out  with 
care  and  discrimination,  and  should  not  be  overdone. 
Less  than  4  inches  of  soil  over  the  tubersjwill  not  be 
protective.  More  than  that  thickness  may  be  ob- 
jectionable, as  necessitating  the  covering  of  the  plant- 
stems  too  largely.  However  done,  a  sharp  well- 
defined  ridge  should  be  formed,  so  that  rain  is,  as  far 
as  possible,  thrown  into  the  furrows  and  not  on  to 
the  tubers. 


MOUNT    EDGECUMBE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  7.) 
The  Spring  Garden  is  enclosed  with  an  ever- 
green hedge  ;  spring  flowers  are,  of  course,  mostly 
over,  but  there  are  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  (stand- 
ards) of  extraordinary  size,  luxuriantly  clothed  with 
foliage  and  clusters  of  flower-buds,  and  a  splendid 
"standard  specimen"  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans 
planted  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 
There  is  a  range  of  unequal  span  plant-houses  here 
filled  with  a  collection  of  choice  foliage  and  flowering 
plants,  consisting  of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Pandanus 
Veitchii  and  utilis,  Aralias,  Anthuriums,  and  flower- 
ing Begonias  ;  and  upon  the  north  side  another  house 
is  erected  for  growing  Ferns,  a  good  collection  grown 
for  cutting  and  furnishing  purposes,  as  also  Lycopods 
and  mosses. 

The  English  Garden  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  collection  of  ancient  trees — Conifers  and  Palms. 
By  the  way,  the  latter  are  the  finest  in  this  country 
out-of-doors.  There  is  a  large  specimen  of  the 
Madeira  Holly,  a  non-prickly  variety  ;  noble  samples 
of  Cupressus  Lindleyana  alba,  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
four  large  Cork  trees,  and  an  immense  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.  This  Cedar  is  33  yards  in  diameter. 
There  are  also  aged  trees  of  Catalpa  syringifolia,  and 
Magnolias  of  sorts,  a  unique  specimen  of  Thuyopsis 
dolabrata  variegata,  Photinia  serrulata,  Osmanthus 
aureo  variegatus,  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  Cupres- 
sus sinensis  overrun  with  Honeysuckle,  and  a  red 
Cedar  over  300  years  old.  The  Palms  (Chamse- 
rops  excelsa)  are  nearly  15  feet  high,  and  are  very 
interesting  at  present,  the  male  and  female  plants 
being  both  in  flower  and  in  fruit.  The  situation  is 
altogether  of  the  most  favourable  nature,  for  while 
the  garden  is  well  sheltered  it  is  at  the  same  time  fully 
open  to  light  and  sunshine.  Those,  therefore,  who 
would  succeed  in  cultivating  such  plants  out-of-doors 
should  take  note  that  warmth  and  shelter  are  two 
indispensable  elements,  for  while  the  plants  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  will  live  and  grow  a  little  in  most 
situations,  they  only  attain  their  full  development 
when  they  enjoy  the  conditions  above  mentioned. 

The  Hardy  Fernery  contains  a  large  collection 
of  Ferns,  which  are  well  disposed  in  rockwork — not 
a  pile  of  stones  with  pockets  between,  but  a  neatly 
designed  rock  garden.  The  groundwork  is  composed 
of  Ivies,  and  in  addition  to  the  Ferns  the  garden  is 
ornamented  with  fountains,  statuary,  and  marble 
urns  from  Rome. 


The  French  Garden,  as  the  title  signifies,  is 
laid  out  in  French  style,  with  a  lake  or  pond  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  with  arches  of  Roses,  Jasmines, 
and  Honeysuckles.  In  the  pond  there  are  Richardias 
thriving  well  as  aquatics,  and  accompanied  by  the 
beautiful  Nymphxas  lutea  and  alba.  Old  Fuchsias, 
too,  are  very  pretty  here,  and  Hemerocallis  flava,  a 
very  popular  plant  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  it 
should  be  everywhere.  There  is  a  monument  erected 
in  this  garden  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Sophia  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  the  grandmother  of  the  present  Earl, 
and  also  one  to  Timothei  Brett,  bearing  date  1791. 
It  is  an  attractive  garden,  possessing  much  variety, 
and  a  lightness  of  touch  bordering  upon  the  artistic. 
The  air,  too,  is  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  mock 
Oranges;  there  are,  indeed,  so  many  hues,  and  so 
many  delicate  forms  and  shades,  that  the  eye  never 
wearies  roaming  over  so  much  that  is  pleasing  and 
natural. 

The  Battery  Garden  runs  close  by  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  beautiful  hedge 
of  evergreen  Oaks,  about  5  feet  through.  The  bat- 
tery consists  of  twenty-one  guns,  which  are  fired  off 
upon  the  occasion  of  Royal  visits  to  the  Mount. 
The  anchoring  place  is  called  Baron  Pool,  from  which 
there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  slope  leading  to  the 
house  and  the  Block  House,  which  was  erected  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  the  Spanish  Armada 
swept  by  here,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  looking 
upon  this  charming  spot,  selected  it  as  his  own  share 
of  the  spoil.  But  the  Duke,  though  discriminating  in 
judgment,  was  wrong  in  his  calculations,  which,  as 
every  one  knows,  were  never  realised.  Escallonia 
macrantha  flowers  profusely  as  a  bush  by  the  brink  of 
the  sea,  and  there  is  a  good  view  of  Drake's  Island 
from  Milton's  Temple,  where  Thomson,  the  poet, 
composed  the  following  lines  on  the  spot — 

"  On  either  hand, 
Like  a  long  wintry  torest,  groves  of  masts 
Shot  up  their  spires  the  bellying  sheet  between, 
Possess'd  the  breezy  void,  the  sooty  hulk 
Steered  sluggish  on  the  splendid  barge  along, 
Row'd  regular  to  harmony  around. 
The  boat  light  skimming  stretched  its  oaly  wings, 
While  deep  the  various  voice  of  fervent  toil 
From  bank  to  bank  increased,  whence,  ribb'd  with  oak 
To  bear  the  British  thunder  black  and  bold, 
The  roaring  vessel  rush'd  into  the  main." 

There  are  several  glasshouses  in  this  part  of  the 
grounds,  for  cultivating  Ferns  and  other  plants  of  an 
ornamental  character.  In  one  I  noticed  the  night- 
flowering  Cereus,  good  specimens  of  the  Garland 
Flower  (Hedychium),  Euphorbias,  and  other  winter 
flowering  subjects.  Two  houses  are  filled  with 
Azaleas,  and  the  number  of  bedding  plants  required  is 
over  40,000. 

The  Orangery  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  orna- 
mental gardens  within  the  radius  of  the  dressed 
grounds.  The  garden  is  divided  into  four  quarters, 
with  a  fountain  in  its  centre  stocked  with  Lilies  and 
other  aquatics.  There  is  a  large  flower-bed  in  the 
centre  of  each  quarter,  and  the  Orange  trees,  which 
are  growing  in  immense  tubs,  are  dotted  round  each 
quarter.  The  plants  are  in  magnificent  health,  and 
are  well  furnished  with  fruits,  indeed  the  whole  col- 
lection, irrespective  of  variety,  is  remarkable  for  the 
quantities  of  fruits  borne  upon  each  plant.  If  any 
exception  can  be  made,  it  must  be  awarded  to  the 
beautiful  bushes  of  the  Myrtle-leaved  Orange,  which 
are  particularly  ornamental  ;  many  of  the  taller  grow- 
ing kinds  are  close  upon  20  feet  high.  The  Laurel 
hedge  which  encloses  the  garden  is  15  feet  high,  and 
the  massive  steps  and  balustrades  ascending  to  the 
higher  grounds  are  ornamented  with  figures  of  Apollo, 
Venus  de  Medici,  and  Ariosto,  the  Italian  poet. 
There  are  also  Agaves,  and  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Nerium  Oleander  among  the  Oranges,  but  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  plant  in  the  whole  garden,  not  even 
excepting  the  Nerium,  is  the  specimen,  of  the  Norfolk 
Island  Pine,  Araucaria  excelsa.  The  Orange-house 
where  the  plants  are  wintered  is  100  feet  long  and 
50  feet  wide  — a  noble  house  devoted  to  a  noble 
purpose. 

The  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Gardins  are  the  most 
interesting  and  probably  the  most  strangely  constructed 
gardening  feature  at  Mount  Edgecumbe.  They  are 
situated  where  no  one  would  expect  to  find  a  garden — 
in  a  kind  of  gulley  between  two  slopes  which  rise  at 
either  side  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
Tamar.  The  garden  entrance  is  ornamented  with 
castellated  round  towers  covered  with  a  large   Ivy 


plant  measuring  2  feet  in  circumference  at  its  base, 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  mathematical  figure 
that  would  accurately  describe  the  form  of  this  garden, 
but  the  nearest  approach  to  it  would  be  an  irregular 
parallelogram  (if  such  a  thing  existed)  rounded  at 
one  end.  The  whole  7  acres  in  extent  is  enclosed  by 
strong  brick  walls,  and  there  is  a  carriage  drive  round 
the  garden,  which  is  furnished  upon  the  high  side  with 
Roses  of  all  kinds,  which  grow  and  flower  freely. 
About  the  centre  of  the  garden  (the  gulley)  there  is 
another  enclosure  of  brick  walls  with  cross  walls  equi- 
distant, making  in  all  five  divisions.  The  cross  walls 
are  not  even  straight,  each  wall  has  one  elbow  more 
or  less  deep,  which  gives  the  garden  a  quaint  appear- 
ance from  the  higher  ground.  In  short  the  garden 
may  be  described  as  having  "walls  within  walls  "  and 
their  immense  thickness  indicates  that  they  were 
heated  at  one  time,  but  such  is  not  the  case  now. 
Nor  indeed  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  favourably 
situated  from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  nor  is  the  soil 
of  a  specially  favourable  character  ;  still  the  aver- 
age results  obtained  are  fully  satisfactory,  and  the 
crops  this  season  promise  to  be  unusually  abundant 
and  good.     Vegetables  and  fruits— Apples  excepted 

are    beyond    the   average,    and   of    course   in    the 

glass  department  the  weather  is  not  permitted  to 
have  any  influence  against  the  production  of  plants, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  of  which  there  is  abundance  and 
more.  In  the  several  ranges  of  vineries  good  crops 
have  either  been  cut  or  are  progressing  towards 
maturity,  and  the  late  crops  are  very  fine  indeed  ; 
along  with  them  a  good  supply  of  Roses  is  grown 
for  winter.  The  plants  are  trained  against  the  back 
wall,  of  such  kinds  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Isabella  Sprunt, 
Devoniensis,  and  others.  The  Peach  crops  in  several 
houses  are  also  excellent  as  regards  appearance  and 
quantity,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Figs  and  other 
fruits,  which  are  equally  well  grown.  The  plant 
houses  contain  good  collections  of  Orchids,  foliage 
and  flowering  plants,  Ferns,  mosses— in  fine,  more  or 
less  of  everything  that  is  beautiful  or  useful  in  a 
private  garden. 

Of  Orchids  there  is  a  fine  batch  of  Stanhopeas, 
and  of  winter  flowering  subjects  a  plant  of  Euphor- 
bia jacquiniflora  measuring  6  inches  in  circumference 
at  its  base.  Where  there  is  so  much  material  to 
write  about  in  a  garden  so  extensive  and  spread 
over  so  many  broad  acres  it  would  be  difficult  even 
to  touch  upon  every  topic  of  interest  much  less  to 
dilate  upon  it.  But  this  much  may  be  said  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  general  condition  of  the  place  does 
credit  to  Mr.  Brighton,  who  has  been  head  gardener 
at  Mount  Edgecumbe  for  a  period  exceeding  thirty 
years. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
The  followingcircular  has  been  issued  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  :— "  In  their  circu- 
lar to  the  Fellows  of  March  27  last,  the  Council  stated 
they  were  endeavouring  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
with  the  object  of  effecting  an  arrangement  which 
would  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  trust  upon 
which  the  Commissioners  hold  their  property,  mutu- 
ally advantageous  to  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Society  and  beneficial  to  the  public.  With  this  view 
the  Council  proposed  that  a  joint  committee  of  the 
two  corporations  should  be  formed  to  consider  their 
future  relations.  This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
Commissioners,  but  the  committee  which  has  been 
appointed  to  give  effect  to  it  has  not  yet  met,  as  it 
was  found  necessary,  before  such  a  meeting  could  be 
usefully  held,  to  settle  terms  between  the  Society  and 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Great  International 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  18S3,  to  whom  the  Commis- 
sioners had  granted  the  use  of  part  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Gardens  for  the  purposes  of  their  exhibi- 
tion, reserving  for  themselves  that  portion  known  as 
the  ante-garden,  of  which  they  intend  to  resume  pos- 
session. The  Council  are  happy  to  report  that  the 
friendly  spirit  in  which  the  executive  committee  met 
them  has  enabled  them  to  make  a  satisfactory  working 
agreement  with  the  Fisheries,  which,  whether  the 
ulterior  negotiations  with  the  Commissioners  are  suc- 
cessful or  not,  secures  to  the  Society,  subject  to  the 
user  required  by  the  Fisheries,  the  ornamental  part  of 
the  gardens  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  circular 
basins,  until  the  end  of  the  year  1S83.  The  Council 
are  not  in  a  position  to  anticipate  the  result  of  these 
negotiations,  but  they  believe  the  Commissioners 
wish  to  act  liberally  towards  the  Society,  and  they 
have  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  its  connection  with 
South  Kensington  will  cease  after  18S3.  As  some 
further  time  must  elapse  before  the  negotiations  with 
the  Commissioners  can  be  completed,  the  Council 
think  it  right  to  issue  the  foregoing  statement  for  the 
information  of  the  Fellows." 
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SELAGINELLA  GRANDIS,  ».  sp. 

STEM  erect  from  a  creeping,  rooting  base,  as  thick 
as  a  straw,  6  to  12  inches  high,  obscurely  tetragonal, 
compressed,  clothed  with  ovate-acuminate,  serrulated 
leaves,  the  lateral  ones  becoming  longer  upwards,  and 
merging  into  the  larger  leaves  of  the  fronds.  Fronds 
(fig.S,  p.  41)  triangular-ovate,  recurved,  of  a  clear  grass- 
green  above,  paler  beneath,  S  to  10  inches  long,  dicho- 
tomously  branched  with  numerous  (twelve  or  more) 
successive  furcations,  the  principal  branches  about 
seven,  the  ultimate  ones  about  4^  lines  wide.  Leaves 
(fig.  7  l,  and  magnified  10  diameters  in  the  centre  of 
the  cut  below)  close-set,  spreading,  fixed  at  the  pos- 
terior angles  of  the  quadrangular  rachis,  oblong,  sub- 
falcate,  unequal  at  the  base,  where  the  anterior  side  is 
larger,  rounded,  and  prominently  ciliate,  the  rest  of 
the  margin  entire,  distinctly  one-nerved,  the  nerve 
prominent  beneath  ;  smaller  intermediate  leaves  ovate, 
cuspidate,  serrulate,  carinate,  investing  the  two  ante- 
rior angles  of  the  elevated  rachis,  the  base  decurrent 


freely  formed  at  the  tip  of  every  shoot,  the  plant  will 
be  still  more  winning  in  character  than  at  the  time 
when  it  captivated  the  sedate  members  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  who  very  wisely  paid  it  the  honour  which 
was  justly  its  due. 

We  learn  that  Messrs.  Veitch  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  propagating  this  novelty,  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  lovers  of  the  beautiful  genus  Selaginella 
will  not  have  greatly  to  exercise  their  patience  before 
they  will  be  able  to  acquire  it.  T.  Moore.  [In  the 
subjoined  illustration  (fig.  7)  the  upper  left-hand  figure 
shows  a  fruiting  branch  (natural  size)  and  a  fragment 
magnified  ten  times  ;  l.  represents  the  leaves  ;  BR.  the 
bracts  ;  si>.  the  spore-case.  To  the  left  of  the  centre 
a  section  lengthwise  through  the  fruiting  spike  is 
shown,  MAC.  representing  the  macrosporanges,  MIC. 
the  microsporanges  ;  these  two  organs,  with  their 
bracts,  are  shown,  magnified  twenty  times,  quile  in 
the  centre  ;  below  them  is  a  portion  of  the  sterile 
branch,  magnified  ten  times.  To  the  right  is  a  micro- 
spore shown  as  enlarged  160  times.  Four  of  these 
macrospores  occur  in  each  macrosporange,  and  each 
produces  a  female  prothallium,  a  portion  of  which  is 
shown,  magnified,  to  the  extreme  right,  and  showing 
the  archegonium  (arch.),  or  female  organ,  with  the 
oospore  (oosp.),  or  embryo  plant,  at  the  base.  The 
microspores  (mic),  which  are  much  smaller  and  moie 


but  round.      The   leaves  are   said  to   be  erect   and 
narrow. 

It  was  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Jos.  Broome,  Wood 
Lawn,  Palatine  Road,  Didsbury,  Manchester,  who 
has  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  flowering,  no  doubt  for 
the  first  time  in  Europe,  a  new  Odontoglossum,  which 
is  none  of  those  mule-like  things,  but  a  most  distinct 
species,  not  even  comparable  to  any  one  previously 
known.  //.  G.  Rchb.f 

Saccoladium  Hendersonianum,  Rchb.  f. 
A  raceme  at  hand,  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Lee, 
Leatherhead,  proves  that  this  species  is  susceptible  of 
a  grand  improvement.  The  curious  prasine  peduncle  is 
covered  with  numerous  flowers  which  have  the  light 
purple  of  Kodriguezia  secunda,  while  the  compressed 
white  lips,  reduced  to  nearly  nothing  but  spurs,  stand 
as  so  many  signs  of  exclamation.  At  each  side  of  the 
base  of  the  column  stands  a  queer  blackish-purple 
callus  running  to  the  petal.  I  am  afraid  this  rare 
Borneese  plant  will  always  be  a  peculiar  rarity.  I 
had  it  from  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Bull.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Mr.  S.  Low  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

Odontoglossum  astranthum,  Rchb.f 
This  rare  species  has  once  more  appeared  in  the 


Fig.  7.— selaginella  grandis.      (for  details  see  text.] 


on  the  outer  side.  Amenta  (fig.  7,  upper  left-hand 
figure)  usually  in  pairs,  terminating  the  ultimate 
branches,  slender,  I  — 1£  inch  long,  tetragonal,  the 
bracts  (fig.  7i  i{R)  ovate-acuminate,  carinate,  with  a 
dark  green  keel,  the  margins  serrulate. — Habitat  : 
Borneo. 

Under  the  provisional  name  of  S.  platyphylla, 
which  does  not  well  apply  to  it,  the  leaves  not  being 
specially  broad,  an  award  of  a  First-class  Certificate 
was  made  to  this  new  Bornean  Club-moss  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  May  23,  The 
award  was  thoroughly  well  merited,  for  we  do  not 
know  a  more  striking  or  more  beautiful  plant  of  its 
class.  It  is,  we  believe,  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  for  whom  it  was 
specially  collected  in  Borneo  by  Mr.  Curtis. 

Bold  and  at  the  same  time  not  ungraceful  in  habit 
it  at  once  arrests  attention  by  its  grass-green  colour, 
and  by  the  breadth  of  its  ramifications,  which  measure 
more  than  half  an  inch  across  in  the  more  matured 
parts  of  the  frond.  The  leaves  are  also  very  closely 
set,  so  that  there  is  no  interval  between,  and  this  very 
much  heightens  the  effect  due  to  the  breadth  of  the 
branches,  giving  them  a  remarkably  leafy  appearance. 
Messrs.  Veitch's  specimen  plant,  grand  and  noble  as 
it  is,  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  reached  its  full  deve- 
lopment, as  every  successive  frond  grows  taller  and 
larger,  but  as  it  is  becoming  fertile  it  has  probably 
nearly  reached  the  limits  of  its  extension.  When 
fringed  by  the  elegant  tail-like  spikelets,  which  are 


numerous,  occupy  the  cavity  of  the  microsporange, 
and  produce  male  prothallia  with  antheridia,  the 
latter  containing  antherozoids,  which  impregnate  ihe 
oospore  as  the  pollen  impregnates  the  germinal  vesicle 
of  the  ovule.  To  the  right,  at  the  base,  is  shown  a 
cross  section  of  the  stem  magnified  forty  times.] 

Odontoglossum  crinitum,  Rchb.  /.* 

The  first  proof  of  sympathy  I  received  from  Mr.  B. 
Koczl  was  this  :  a  Hamburgh  traveller  came  to  me 
bringing  a  very  large  card  box,  that  might  have  served 
before  for  a  fine  lady's  dress,  but  which  was  now  filled 
with  rich  dried  specimens  of  New  (iranadan  Orchids. 
I  felt  very  much  struck  by  an  Odontoglossum  in  the 
way  of  Odontoglossum  odoratum  of  Dr.  Lindley,  but 
racemose,  striped  and  blotched,  having  the  lip  covered 
with  numerous  filiform  processes,  as  if  bearded.  The 
same  plant  reappeared  but  once  more.  Two  one-sided 
dense  panicles  were  presented  me  by  poor  G.  Wallis. 
Now  I  have  at  last  obtained  a  very  fine  fresh  raceme. 
The  plant,  which  I  have  never  seen,  is  said  to 
have  bulbs    in  the  way  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 

*  OJontpglvssum  crinitum.  Rchb.  f.,  in  Garcke  Limurat  xli  , 
p.  2(1876). — "  Pseudobulbo  Odontoglossi  ctispi  ;  foliis  angustis 
ececiis;"  racemoseu  panicula  densa  secunda  ;  bracteis  triangulis 
a  cutis  ovaria  pedicel  lata  longe  non  xquantibus  ;  sepal  is 
tcpalisque  lanceis  acuminatis,  labellt  hypochilio  brevi  utrinquc 
olilongo  erecto  humili,  epichilio  triangulo  lobutato  nunc  crispulo 
lacero  seu  dunticulato  acuminato,  toto  disco  ligulis  filiformibus, 
nunc  ramosulis  barbato  ;  columns  clavatx  auricuiis  dolabri- 
formibus  —  Kchb.  f.,  X,ma  Orchtdacea.  ii.,  tab.  I  or,  iii.,  46, 
p.  207.     Nova  Granada.  Roezl  !  Wallis  !  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 


collection  of  Mr.  O.  Schneider,  Cromwell  Range, 
Wilmslow  Road,  Fallowfield,  near  Manchester.  The 
fine  inflorescence  just  now  to  hand  has  very  much 
brown  colour  on  the  disc  of  the  lip.  The  plant  is 
very  chaste  indeed  in  its  colours.  The  star  like  flowers 
are  whitish-greenish-sulphur,  with  sepia-brown  streaks 
and  blotches,  and  it  is  only  the  base  of  the  column 
that  is  decidedly  orange,  with  a  few  reddish-purple 
spots.  The  largest  flowers  I  ever  obtained  came 
from  Mr.  II.  Salt.  A  sketch  in  colours  made  in 
Ecuador  by  Dr.  Krause,  and  kindly  sent  by  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  shows  a  while  lip,  with  red  blo'ches.  I 
candidly  confess  that  I  have  not  had  a  very  satisfac- 
tory experience  with  many  of  these  sketches,  and  the 
origin  of  the  discrepancies  may  not  so  often  be 
attributed  to  the  difference  of  insolaiion,  &c,  as  to 
the  poverty  of  colours  at  the  disposal  o'  the  traveller. 
My  wild-grown  specimens  are  from  Messrs.  Wallis, 
Dr.  Krause,  and  C.  Klaboch,  one  of  the  numerous 
Roczlian  nephews.  //.  G.  Rchb.f. 

AUrides    exi'ANsum    et    var.    Leonle   (Aerides 
falcatum  expansum,  supra), 

I  had  obtained  exceedingly  honueopathic  materials 
from  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  have  much  improved  now 
by  sending  two  glorious  inflorescences  and  a  leaf  of 
this  grand  thing.  I  feel  now  more  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  a  proper  species.  From  laws  ol  nomenclature  it 
has  to  keep  its  name — expansum. 

The  leaves  are  broader  than  in  falcatum,  and  light 
green.  Its  long  inflorescence  has  its  spur  free  of  the  lip, 
greater,  greenish,  internally  green,  with  transverse  bars. 
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The  middle  lacinia  has  two  contiguous  keels  at  its  base, 
no  middle  tubercle,  no  prolongation  of  keels.  The 
base  of  column  has  a  triangular  fovea  with  quite  sharp 
borders.  This  plant  has  acute  and  well  reflexed  side 
lacinia;  to  the  lip. 

There  is  a  very  fine  variety,  where  those  lacinia:  are 
blunt  retuse,  even  dolabriform  (!).  This  I  had  from 
Messrs.  Maule  &  Sons,  of  Bristol,  who  sent  a  fine 
photograph,  a  leaf,  and  a  homoeopathic  specimen  of 
two  single  flowers,  probably  to  give  evidence  how 
much  they  loved  their  plant.  I  call  this  variety 
Leonia:  in  honour  of  i's  discoverer,  Mrs.  Lconie  Allan 
Goss,  who  neatly  dried  wild  flowers— quite  single 
ones,  perhaps  —  for  some  just-mentioned  reasons, 
and  which  I  obtained  through  my  indefatigable  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Ross.  //.  G.  Kchb,  f. 


they  conveyed  this  useful  item  of  instruction,  that 
out  of  the  somewhat  numerous  list  of  names,  appro- 
priate and  inappropriate,  given  to  these  so-called  new 
Mignonettes,  only  some  three  or  four  can  lay  satis- 
factory claim  to  be  considered  both  distinct  and 
good.  The  Mignonette  does  not  admit  of  much 
variation  of  character,  and  any  difference  arises  more 
in  the  colour  of  the  bunch  of  stamens  which  protrude 
themselves  from  among  the  many  petalled  flowers. 
In  the  habit  of  growth  there  is  a  little  variation 
also — some  having  large  and  more  robust  looking 
leaves  than  others ;  some  are  tall,  while  some  are 
dwarf ;  some  are  compact  in  growth,  while  some  have 
a  thin  and  lanky  habit.      Much  depends,  however, 


perhaps  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  large 
flowering  Mignonette,  small  in  the  size  of  the  flowers, 
but  very  free.  Carter's  Pyramidal  Bouquet  is  a  good 
type  of  the  ordinary  flowering  Mignonette.  New 
Dwarf  Compact  is  a  dwarf  useful  Mignonette,  large 
flowered,  and  very  free.  Caraway's  Giant  White  is 
a  very  fine  white  Mignonette,  like  Parson's,  with  large 
flowers,  but  of  delicate  habit.  A  stock  of  Parson's 
White,  from  Messrs.  Veiteh  &  Sons,  gave  this  form  in 
its  best  character.  Miles'  Hybrid  Spiral  Mignonette 
(though  why  it  should  be  termed  "Hybrid"  is  not 
clearly  apparent)  is  a  dwarf  white  Mignonette  of  an  up- 
right growth,  with  long  symmetrical  spikes  of  bloom  ; 
and  the  habit  of  growth  is  not  so  branching  as  some  : 


Fig.  8.— selaginella  grandis,  moore.    (see  p.  40.) 


A    TRIAL   OF    MIGNONETTES. 

This  was  much  needed,  and  Mr.  Barron  did  well 
when  he  gathered  together  and  sowed  in  pots  in  the 
spring  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens  all  the  samples — 
nearly  fifty  in  number — under  different  names,  that  he 
could  obtain,  both  from  home  and  foreign  growers. 
They  were  all  treated  with  that  care  bestowed  on 
trials  at  Chiswick,  and  they  came  in  well  together, 
and  Mr.  Barron  has  not  only  had  them  under  view 
at  Chiswick,  arranged  for  inspection  in  one  of  the 
plant-houses,  but  he  has  also  taken  them  to  one  of  the 
meetings  at  South  Kensington,  and  showed  them 
there  publicly.  They  served  as  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  new  Mignonettes,  so-called, 
have  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity  of  late,  and 


oh  careful  selection,  and  it  is  by  selection  that  new 
or  fine  types  are  obtained. 

We  may  start  by  taking  Parson's  White,  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the  named 
varieties,  as  a  thoroughly  good  type  of  the  large- 
flowered  sweet-scented  Mignonette.  He  who  can 
lay  hands  on  a  good  stock  of  this,  and  will  select  it 
for  himself,  will  have  a  Mignonette  hard  to  beat  for 
all  purposes.  Carter's  New  White  is  similar  to 
Parson's,  and  may  be  set  down  as  a  good  selection. 
Hemsley's  Giant  White  is  a  strong  grower,  perhaps 
the  strongest  of  all,  fine  in  habit  and  quality,  but,  as 
compared  with  the  others,  generally  a  little  late  in 
flowering.  This  is,  all  round,  the  best  white  Mig- 
nonette in  the  Chiswick  trial.  Tha  earliest  in  the 
group  is  Vilmorin's  odorata  grandiflora,  which  may 


it  is  a  compact  grower,  the  spikes  of  bloom  are  larger 
than  in  the  others.  The  seed  of  this  variety  came 
from  several  quarters  ;  but  the  same  fidelity  to  pub- 
lished character  was  observed  in  all.  The  foregoing 
may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  white-flowered 
Mignonette. 

The  red-flowered  Mignonettes  are  numerous  enough 
also.  Carter's  Crimson  Giant  has  a  little  more  of 
crimson  than  is  usually  seen  in  the  red  Mignonettes, 
but  it  is  of  poor  character  as  seen  here.  A  variety 
from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  under  the  name 
of  Gigantea  pyramidalis,  is  a  very  strong  growing  and 
somewhat  distinct  Mignonette  ;  but  not  quite  equal  in 
quality  to  one  or  two  others.  Pyramidalis  gigantea, 
from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  is  the  best  red,  a  very 
distinct,  large-flowered  type,  fine  spikes,  and  a  good 
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grower.  Giant  Red  Pyramidal,  from  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  is  a  counterpart  of  the  foregoing  Giant  Red  ; 
Pyramidalis  gigantea,  Tall  Pyramidal,  Pyramidalis 
multifiora  compacta,  and  Odorata  pyramidalis  grandi- 
flora,  represent  the  changes  rung  upon  one  name,  and 
they  are  all  Giant  Red,  if  we  may  take  that  as  a  variety 
of  a  large-flowering  Mignonette,  but  a  little  inferior 
to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden's  form. 

Dwarf  Compact  is  a  very  useful  type  of  Mignonette 
when  true  to  character.  It  is  rather  red-flowered 
than  white,  with  a  dwarf,  even  growth,  compact  in 
character,-  and  well  adapted  for  pots.  The  Dwarf 
Pyraminal  Bouquet  is  a  rather  taller  form,  and 
looser  in  growth  than  the  Dwarf  Compact.  A  sample 
of  New  Hybrid  Tree  Mignonette,  from  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  demonstrated  its  hybrid  character  in  a 
remarkable  manner  :  it  is  a  thoroughly  mixed  lot. 

The  Golden  Queen  is  a  very  distinct  and  satisfac- 
tory Mignonette,  with  clear  golden  instead  of  red 
flowers.  This  type,  samples  of  which  have  been 
received  from  several  seed  firms,  was  uniformly  good. 
It  is  a  variety  of  fairly  good,  robust  habit,  and  throws 
fine  spikes  of  bloom. 

There  are  in  the  Chiswick  collection  four  varieties 
that  are  distinct  in  character,  and  all  well  worthy  of 
cultivation,  supposing  they  can  be  had  true  to  the 
character  they  display  at  Chiswick,  viz  :— the  Golden 
Queen,  Odorata  pyramidala  grandiflora,  as  the  best 
red  ;  a  sample  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co.  was 
especially  noticeable,  Hemsley's  Giant  White  as  the 
best  white,  and  Miles'  Spiral  as  the  best  for  pots. 

Mignonette,  when  sown  in  the  open  ground,  is 
often  spoiled  by  being  sown  too  thickly  in  poor  soil. 
Mignonette  is  a  very  free  growing  plant,  and  if  proper 
space  is  allowed  it  will  make  a  vigorous  branching 
growth,  and  produce  a  great  succession  of  flowers. 
But  that  it  should  do  this,  there  must  be  good  soil. 
We  starve  Mignonette  much  more  than  we  cultivate 
it.  Let  it  have  but  generous  soil,  and  it  will  be  un- 
sparing in  its  effective  floral  service,  yielding  bloom 
abundantly,  and  from  the  fine  pores  of  its  scented 
flowers  exhaling  a  rich  and  sweet  perfume,  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  furnished  by  any  other  hardy  garden 
flower.  R.  D. 


NORMAN    COURT. 

Picturesquely  situated  on  the  crown  of  a  hill, 
on  the  confines  of  Wilts  and  Hants,  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautifully  wooded  and  undulating  park — with  Dean 
Hill  on  one  side,  whence  panoramic  views  of  great 
extent  and  beauty  are  obtained,  and  Bentley  Wood  on 
the  other — is  Norman  Court,  the  commodious  resi- 
dence of  William  Baring,  Esq.  The  ground  around 
the  mansion  is  diversified  by  Nature  in  beautiful  irre- 
gularity of  hill  and  dale,  of  verdant  pastures  and 
venerable  woods.  Various  trees,  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  present  themselves  on  every  point  of  view. 
The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Beech,  and  Elm,  distinguish 
themselves  above  the  rest.  There  are  several  ap- 
proaches to  the  Court,  the  most  imposing  one,  per- 
haps, being  that  from  Dean  Station  on  the  Salisbury 
and  Southampton  line  of  railway,  and  about  S  miles 
from  the  Wiltshire  city.  The  first  part  of  the  drive, 
which  is  2  miles  long,  and  up  hill  and  down  dale,  is 
rendered  delightful,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  charm- 
ing  peeps  of  woodland  scenery  which  are  obtained, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  wild  Rose  and  Honey- 
suckle flowers  which  abound  in  the  well-kept  Thorn 
hedges  which  flank  the  drive  on  either  side,  and 
scent  the  atmosphere  with  their  perfume ;  and 
further  on,  the  carriage  drive,  which  terminates 
in  a  grand  avenue  of  majestic  Beeches,  is  en- 
livened by  patches  of  Foxglove,  which,  though  lack- 
ing in  variety  and  profusion  the  spring  display  of 
Primroses,  Forget-me-Nots,  and  other  wild  flowers 
for  which  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
drive  is  famed,  are,  nevertheless,  when  contrasted 
with  the  groundwork  of  Fern,  and  luxuriant  and 
delicately  tinted  foliage  of  the  adjacent  trees  and 
shrubs,  very  effective,  and  add  not  a  little  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place. 

The  Court,  in  the  Norman  style,  is  a  fine  handsome 
building,  partiking  of  the  form  of  a  patallelogram,  and 
its  external  appearance  forecasts  very  f  lithfully  that  of 
the  interior,  where  paintings  by  eminent  masters 
drape  the  walls  of  the  spacious  dining  and  drawing- 
room,  library,  entrance,  &c. 

Adjoining  the  west  front  and  connected  with  the 
interior  of  the  mansion  by  a  glass  corridor,  in  which 
are  caged  a  variety  of  English  and  foreign  songsters, 
.s  a  nice  conservatory  which,  like  the  corridor,  is  gay 


with  an  assortment  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants, 
which,  together  with  the  trailing  flowering  shoots  of 
Tacsonias,  Trachelospermum  jasminoides,  Plumbago 
capensis,  &c,  embellish  the  roof  and  supporting- 
pillars  of  this  elegant  house  ;  and  the  masses  of  green 
and  variegated  Fern  luxuriating  in  recesses  in  the 
walls,  complete  a  pretty  picture  when  viewed  either 
from  the  steps  leading  thereto  from  the  terrace  or  from 
the  dining-room,  which  immediately  communicates 
with  it,  and  whence  a  pretty  vista  of  Bentley  Wood 
over  the  tree  tops  in  the  intervening  valley  is  obtained. 
And  on  the  green  sward,  which  in  the  near  distance, 
and  bounded  on  the  right  by  fine  specimens  of  trained 
Magnolias,  forms  the  foreground  of  this  interesting 
picture  of  sylvan  scenery,  are  some  examples  of  carpet 
and  other  bedding,  the  figures  being  neatly  designed 
and  the  colours  judiciously  arranged.  Especially 
effective  are  mixed  beds  of  blue  Viola  and  Dactylis 
glomerata,  fol.  var. 

When  I  say  that  a  large  supply  of  both  plants  and 
cut  flowers  are  at  all  times  of  the  year  in  demand  for 
decorating  the  rooms,  &c,  at  Norman  Court,  which 
is  nearly  a  mile  up  hill  from  the  forcing  and  plant 
houses  in  the  kitchen  garden,  your  readers  will 
readily  understand  the  necessity  of  having  houses  for 
supplying  these  demands  as  well  as  those  of  the 
conservatory  in  close  proximity  to,  but  not  immedi- 
ately in  view  of,  the  mansion  ;  and  in  these  (a  stove, 
fernery,  and  Violet  pit),  Mr.  F.  Thomson,  Mr. 
Baring's  head  gardener,  has  a  clean  well  grown  lot  of 
plants,  which  in  variety  and  character  are  admirably 
suited  for  house  and  table  decoration. 

The  flower  garden,  which  is  immediately  opposite 
the  east  front  of  the  mansion,  is  square  and  sunk, 
with  steps  descending  thereto  from  the  terrace,  and 
geometrically  laid  out ;  and  judging  from  the  way  in 
which  the  colours  are  arranged,  the  display  a  couple 
of  months  hence  must  be  a  pleasing  one.  The 
pleasure  grounds,  which  nearly  surround  the  Court, 
and  are  contiguous  to  the  flower  garden,  are  extensive 
and  contain  some  nice  coniferous  plants,  including 
some  good  specimens  of  Yew  (Taxus  baccata)  about  10 
feet  high,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  through,  and  several 
dwarf  specimens  of  the  golden  Arbor- vitse  (Thuya  aurea), 
shown  here  and  there  on  the  beautiful  lawn,  which  to 
the  tread  is  like  velvet,  form  a  pretty  and  striking 
contrast  to  the  adjacent  trees  and  shrubs,  some  of 
which  are  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves  and 
graceful  habit,  others  on  account  of  their  flowers,  and 
others  for  all  three  combined.  Not  the  least  attrac- 
trive  feature  in  thegrounds  is  the  "grey  walk, "which 
extends  round  the  bottom  of  the  declivity  on  which 
they  stand,  and  between  which  and  the  park  it  forms 
a  boundary,  and  commanding  as  it  does  nice  peeps 
of  woodland  scenery — 

"  In  all  its  many  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round  ;  " 

here  a  deep  ravine  with  Ferns,  &c,  luxurating  in  wild 
profusion  along  its  rugged  sides  and  bottom,  there 
fantastically  rooted  trees,  and  everywhere  evidence  of 
the  handiwork  of  Nature. 

Proceeding  southward,  we  come  to  the  kitchen 
garden  in  three  divisions,  and,  as  already  hinted, 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  Court.  It  is  situate  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  on  the  summit  of  which  the  mansion 
stands,  commencing  at  the  bottom,  and  extending  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  northward,  in  which  direction 
the  ground  rises  rather  sharply,  and  covers  an  area  of 
5  acres,  including  the  space  occupied  by  the  numerous 
forcing  and  plant-houses,  pits,  fruit-rooms,  Mush- 
room-houses, young  men's  apartments,  &c,  and 
which,  running  east  and  west  in  front,  and  to  the 
right  and  left  of  Mr.  Thomson's  picturesque  cottage, 
are  situate  in  terrace  fashion,  commencing  at  the 
bottom  with  the  pits,  and  finishing  higher  up  with 
the  lean-tos  and  spans.  The  soil  in  this  garden, 
which  is  well  and  judiciously  cropped,  is  stiff,  rather 
inclining  to  brick-clay,  with  a  chalky  and  marly  sub- 
soil ;  a  condition  of  soil  which,  though  it  involves 
more  labour  than  is  necessary  for  the  working  of  the 
same  acreage  of  lighter  land,  is,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  water  (a  feature  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the 
Norman  Court  landscape),  together  with  the  sloping 
situation  of  the  ground  and  its  retentive  nature, 
under  the  circumstances  fortunate  for  the  culti- 
vators, especially  during  a  dry  summer.  Before 
leaving  the  kitchen  garden,  which,  like  every  other 
department,  bears  evidence  of  skilful  management,  I 
may  add  that  planted  in  it  are  good  batches  of 
Richardia  aHhiopica,  and  other  useful  winter  and 
spring  flowering  plants,  and  which  in  September  will 


be  potted  up  and  taken  into  cold  houses,  where  they 
can  have  plenty  of  ventilation. 

Fruit-houses.— In  a  line  with,  and  west  of,  Mr. 
Thomson's  cottage  are  two  good  Peach-houses,  with 
the  trees — Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Barrington, 
EIruge  Nectarines,  &c. — in  fine  condition,  and  carry- 
ing good  crops  of  large-sized  fruit,  some  ripe,  finely 
coloured,  and  others  approaching  maturity.  Leaving 
the  Peach-houses,  in  front  of  which  is  a  good  display 
of  seedling  Carnations,  including  some  fine  darks, 
and  descending  the  central  walk  trom  the  gardener's 
cottage,  the  walls  of  which  on  cither  side  the  porch 
are  covered  with  climbing  Roses  of  the  Marechal 
Niel  and  Fortune's  Yellow  varieties,  and  which  have 
made  a  fine  show  earlier  in  the  season,  we  enter  a 
range  of  vineries  (iron  and  glass)  in  two  divisions, 
the  first  containing  nice  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  promise  to  finish 
well ;  while  growing  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam 
in  14  inch  pots  and  standing — trained,  if  you  like — 
against  the  back  wall  of  this  house  are  a  few  finely 
flowered  specimens  of  the  Nerium  Oleander,  with 
many  of  the  individual  blooms  measuring  4  or  5  inches 
in  diameter.  The  plants  are  three  years  old,  were 
planted  out  in  the  middle  of  June,  1S81,  and  potted 
up  in  September,  and  placed  in  their  present  position 
to  ripen  their  wood  and  subsequently  flower.  The 
Vines  in  the  second  division  of  this  range,  which  are 
finishing  nice  compact  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs, 
Mr.  Thomson  found  affected  with  mealy-bug,  but 
through  scraping  the  Vines  when  at  rest  and  dressing 
them  withGishurstCompound,he  has  succeeded  in  era- 
dicating this  formidable  pest.  No.  4  is  a  late  vinery, 
at  the  back  (north)  of  which  is  a  capital  Cucumber- 
house,  heavily  cropped  and  the  plants  in  fine  condi- 
tion ;  the  Vines  in  this  house,  which  include  Trebbiano, 
Gros  Colmar,  Black  Alicante,  and  Lady  Downe's, 
were  taken  up  and  re-planted  two  years  ago,  and  are 
now,  under  the  circumstances,  carrying  good  crops  of 
average  sized  bunches. 

Adjoining  and  communicating  with  this  range  is  a 
span  plant-house  in  two  divisions  ;  in  the  first,  an 
intermediate-house,  are  a  nice  lot  of  half-specimen 
Azaleas  completing  their  growth,  together  with 
Begonias  in  variety,  Gardenias  (nice  young  plants), 
Tea  Roses,  several  splendid  bulbs  of  Pancratium 
fragrans,  &c. ;  and  in  the  second,  greenhouse  flowering 
plants,  and  a  fine  clean  well-flowered  lot  they  are  too, 
and  where  all  are  good  it  is  difficult  to  particularise 
any  further  than  remarking  that  they  include  Pelar 
goniums,  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias  (nearly 
over),  and  Amaryllis,  in  varieties.  Also  fine  healthy 
plants  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation, 
Statice  profusa  (well  deserving  of  the  adjective), 
Kalosanthes  coccinea  (specimen  plants),  and  a  finely 
flowered  plant  of  Catherine  Mermet  Rose,  trained 
against  the  division  glass  of  the  two  houses  and  in  fine 
condition.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  range  are 
several  rows  of  good  heated  pits,  in  which  are 
flourishing,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  Melons  and 
Pine-apples,  Pancratiums,  and  Eucharis  plants  (plunged 
to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  a  nice  bottom-heat  to  cause 
them  to  throw  up  their  flower-spikes),  Poinsettias,  &c. 
Returning  to  the  central  walk  already  referred  to, 
and  on  either  side  of  which,  in  variety,  are  standard, 
half-standard,  and  dwarf  Roses/which,  together  with 
a  display  of  herbaceous  and  other  plants,  have  a 
pretty  effect  when  viewed  from  the  bottom  or  top  of 
the  walk,  we  pass  through  an  arch,  and  turning  to 
the  left,  find  ourselves  in  the  Fig-house,  the  tree 
from  which  the  first  crop  of  fruit  had  been  picked  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  (June  17),  being  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  and  immediately  in  front  of  this  house  is  a  pit, 
containing  a  good  batch  of  Coleus  and  Bouvardias 
in  variety,  the  latter  being  planted  out  to  ensure  a 
more  free  growth  in  the  plants,  which  will  be  potted- 
up  for  winter  flowering  a  few  months  hence. 

Hardy  Fruit.— Plums,  a  heavy  crop  j  Teaches 
and  Nectarines  under  average,  while  Apricots  are  a 
good  average  ;  Apples  and  Pears  a  rather  light  crop, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  bush  fruit,  which,  like 
the  foregoing  kinds,  are  grown  in  the'kitchen  garden. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the 
condition  of  each  and  every  department  in  these  fine 
gardens  amply  demonstrates  the  fact  of  their  being 
presided  over  by  a  practical  and  energetic  man,  and 
one  who  evidently  belongs  to  the  modern  school  of 
practitioners.   Tourist. 


Papaver  nudicaule.— This  is  one  of  those  useful 
border  plants  that  is  well  worth  growing  in  every 
collection.  It  succeeds  well  near  the  sea  coast,  and 
in  a  soil  and  climate  where  it  is  at  home  its  flower- 
stems  are  over  a  foot  long  and  its  broad  yellow  flowers 
are  scented  strong  enough  to  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  ladies. 
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HARDY  PLANTS  IN  THE  EDIN- 
BURGH BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  of  year  does  this  garden  look 
better  than  early  in  June.  The  foliage  has  still  its 
spring  freshness,  and  many  flowering  shrubs  are  in 
blossom,  including  the  later  varieties  of  Rhododen- 
dron, and  a  beautiful  display  of  Ghent  Azaleas,  vary- 
ing in  colour  from  pale  yellow  to  deep  orange  and 
scarlet.  Each  year  proves  more  clearly  the  taste 
with  which  the  late  Mr.  MacNab  arranged  the  group- 
ing of  trees  and  large  shrubs,  and  especially  the  judi- 
cious use  he  made  of  Conifers  of  various  kinds  and 
■ires,  which  add  much  variety  to  both  tints  and  out- 
lines. This,  with  the  by  of  the  ground  and  the  views 
of  Edinburgh,  Arthur's  Seat,  &c,  to  be  seen  from 
various  places,  gives  to  these  gardens  a  peculiar 
beauty.  Several  improvements  have  been  made  even 
within  the  last  year.  In  the  piece  of  ground  formerly 
containing  a  collection  of  plants  arranged  according 
to  the  Linnean  system  Mr.  Sadler  has  made  a  flower 
garden  (in  grass)  which  will  be  a  good  example  of  the 
use  of  hardy  flowers  as  "bedding  plants,"  and  of  the 
fact  that  many  hardy  flowers  are  far  more  effective 
when  grown  in  masses  than  when  planted  singly. 
Amongst  others  are  beds  of  Delphinium  Belladonna, 
Spira:a  palmata,  Japanese  Anemone,  Heaths,  Aubrie- 
tias,  double  Potentillas,  Veronica  salicornioides,  and 
other  New  Zealand  Veronicas,  also  Gentiana  gelida, 
which  makes  a  beautiful  bed  later  in  the  season. 

Another  illustration  of  the  good  effect  of  masses  of 
some  hardy  plants  is  to  be  seen  in  a  sheltered  part  of 
the  grounds,  near  the  arboretum,  in  which  various 
early  spring  bulbs  are  grown.  Beds  of  Scilla  of  various 
kinds,  of  the  blue  form  of  Triteleia  uniflora,  and 
amongst  later  flowering  bulbs,  Montbretia  Pottsii, 
different  kinds  of  Camassia,  Lilium  polyphyllum  and 
L.  monadelphum—  the  latter,  now  in  full  blossom,  is 
a  beautiful  pale  yellow  Lily.  This  being  a  sort  of 
"reserve  ground,"  the  effect  is,  of  course,  less 
striking  than  it  would  be  were  these  groups  of  plants 
seen  in  the  more  picturesque  parts  of  the  garden.  A 
curious  Allium-like  plant  is  now  in  blossom — Nectar- 
oscordum  bulgaricum.  It  is  over  3  feet  high,  and  there 
s  a  large  quantity  of  honey  at  the  base  of  the  cup- 
shaped  flower.  This  plant  is  more  curious  than 
pretty. 

Aponogeton  distachyon  flowers  profusely  in  the 
pond.  The  hardiness  of  this  flower  was  discovered 
here  many  years  ago  by  plants  being  thrown  out 
accidentally.  It  was  uninjured  even  during  the 
winter  of  1SS0-S1.  Near  this  pond  a  new  bog  bed 
has  been  made  ;  it  is  nearly  100  feet  long  by  5  feet 
wide,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  garden.  Already  it  contains  about  150 
kinds  of  plants,  and  the  vigorous  growth  of  many  of 
them  shows  how  soon  bog  plants  reward  the  trouble 
of  giving  them  the  treatment  they  like,  even  if,  in 
many  cases,  they  can  be  grown  with  fair  success 
without  a  bog.  The  following  Osmundas  are  doing 
well  :— O.  regalis  and  0.  regalis  crispa,  O.  Clay- 
toniana,  O.  cinnamomea,  O.  virginica  (perhaps  a 
synonym),  and  O.  palustris.  Primula  Stuartii,  P. 
sikkimensis,  P.  Parryi,  P.  rosea,  and  P.  farinosa, 
with  its  pretty  white  and  bright  purple  varieties,  are 
evidently  most  at  home  in  a  bog  ;  as  are  the  following 
kinds  amongst  the  Saxifrages  grown  here — S.  aquatica, 
Si  aizoides  and  S.  aizoides  autumnal:-,  S.  a.  stellaris, 
S.  flagellaris,  S.  diversilolia  from  Sikkim  (the  foliage 
of  which  is  unlike  any  other  Saxifrage  grown  in  these 
gardens,  varied  though  the  foliage  of  Saxifrages  is),  and 
the  Califoraian  S.  peltata. 

Some  of  the  plants  now  in  blossom  in  this  bog  bed 
are  Darlingtonia  californica,  Anthericum  (Chrysobac- 
tron)  Hookeri,  Clintonia  Andrewsiana,  deep  red  ; 
Orchis  latifolia  and  0.  maculata  alba,  Diphylleia 
cymosa,  2  or  3  feet  high,  with  curious  peltate  leaves 
having  two  deep  lobes,  the  flowers  white  and  rather 
small ;  and  an  Australian  species  of  Veronica  like  the 
British  V.  beccabunga  or  Brooklime. 

In  the  frames,  and  in  small  beds  near  them,  there 
ate  some  rare  and  beautiful  alpines.  Amongst  those 
in  blossom  now  are  Aciphylla  squarrosa,  Calceolaria 
Kellyana,  Edraianthus  caricinus,  Gentiana  ornata, 
Lewisia  rediviva,  Orchis  hircina,  Linaria  orgianifolia, 
Ilelianthemum  piloselloides,  a  very  small  variety, 
Meconopsis  aculeata,  sometimes  perennial,  about 
I  foot  high  ;  Polemonium  humile,  Pentstemon  Men- 
siesia,  Primula  floribunda,  Anemone  multifida,  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  rare  but  not  very  pretty ; 
Delphinium  nudicaule,  fine  from  seed  ;  and  a  hybrid 
raised  by  Mr,  MacNab,  between  D,  cashmerianum. 


and   D.  nudicaule,  the  blossoms  of  an  intermediate 
shade,  rather  dull,  between  red  and  purple. 

Various  good  plants  are  in  blossom  in  the  rock 
garden.  Aubrietias  are  in  full  beauty.  The  best  are 
A.  Hendersoni,  A.  Bougainvillea,  and  some  very 
fine  new  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  seedlings 
of  A.  spathulata,  and  also  of  A.  Hendersoni.  Saxi- 
frages of  the  Cotyledon  section,  with  their  large 
panicles  of  white  flowers,  are  at  their  best  just  now  ; 
S,  intacta  farinosa,  also  a  crustaceous  kind,  with 
white  flowers  spotted  with  red,  on  stems  a  few  inches 
high,  is  very  good.  Dianthus  alpinus,  and  D. 
suavis,  like  D.  csesios  in  habit,  but  deeper  in  colour. 
D.  neglectus,  and  the  curious  hybrid  raised  here 
between  D.  alpinus  and  D.  barbatus,  are  some  of 
the  earlier  flowering  alpine  Pinks.  This  last  is  a 
taller  kind  than  the  others,  some  of  its  flowers  being 
bright  rose,  and  others  white,  on  the  same  stem. 
Genista  pilosa,  a  creeping  kind,  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  for  rockwork,  G.  sagittalis,  a  large  plant  of 
which  is  now  coming  into  blossom,  is  good  for  the 
wilder  parts  of  it.  Amongst  other  pea-flowers,  Hedy- 
sarum  obscurum,  deep  pink,  Vicia  argentea,  white 
veined  with  purple,  and  the  still  prettier  Oxytropis 
Halleri,  are  all  better  worth  growing  than  Trifolium 
alpinum,  which  is  also  in  blossom.  Hippocrepis 
helvetica  is  a  pretty  and  very  dwarf  yellow  flower, 
and  so  is  the  still  smaller  H.  comosa.  Erinus  hispa- 
nicus  evidently  prefers  chinks  between  stones,  and 
Arenaria  balearica  also  does  well  here,  growing  over 
stones.  Potentilla  lupinoides  is  a  very  dwarf  kind 
with  bright  golden  blossoms  ;  it  should  not  be  grown 
in  shade.  Pentstemon  humilis,  6  or  8  inches  high,  is 
fat  prettier  than  the  equally  dwarf  blue  P. 
procerus,  also  in  blossom.  Polemonium  humile  is 
like  a  very  dwarf  form  of  P.  cceruleum,  and  is  a 
good  rock  plant,  as  is  Arenaria  laricifolia  and 
also  Galium  rubrum,  with  bright  red  flowers,  not 
yet  out,  and  good  foliage.  Onosma  taurica,  Scnecio 
speciosa — the  latter  not  quite  hardy  here  in  winter — 
and  Chamaebatia  foliolosa  with  white  Strawberry-like 
flowers  and  Fern-like  leaves  of  singular  beauty,  are 
worth  growing  amongst  the  choicest  alpines.  Many 
of  the  common  kinds  of  rock  plants  are  some  of  the 
most  effective,  including  Saponaria  ocymoides,  Dryas 
octopetala,  Rock  Roses,  Menziesia  polifolia  and  its 
varieties,  Lithospermum  prostratum  (always  in 
blossom),  and  Veronica  rupestris.  Other  good  kinds 
of  Veronicas  in  blossom  in  the  rock  garden  are  V. 
carnosula  (commonly  grown  as  V.  buxifolia,  or  V. 
pinguifolia),  V.  Lyalli,  which  is  another  New  Zealand 
species,  having  white  flowers  marked  with  purple,  the 
flower-stems  but  a  few  inches  high. 

Camassia  esculenta  major  is  fine  ;  C.  tardiflora, 
with  smaller  foliage,  has  fewer  flowers  on'  the  spike. 
Hyacinthus  amethystinus  is  a  beautiful  shade  of 
blue.  Smilacina  racemosa,  over  2  feet  high,  in 
habit  somewhat  resembles  Solomon's  Seal,  but  has 
white  Spira:a-like  flowers  in  racemes  at  the  point  of 
the  stem.  Hclonias  (Xerophyllum)  asphodeloides 
has  grassy  foliage,  and  spikes  of  small  white  flowers 
very  like  the  golden  ones  of  Anthericum  Hookeri. 
It  is  a  plant  well  worth  growing.  Vella  Pseudo-Cytisus 
is  a  curious  shrubby  Crucifer,  and  Swertia  speciosa 
from  Sikkim,  a  Gentianaccous  plant,  about  3  feet 
high,  with  brownish  cupped  flowers,  in  thick  clusters 
at  intervals  round  the  stem,  is  one  of  the  newest 
flowers  in  the  rock  garden.  It  is  rather  like  Gentiana 
lutea  in  habit.  Another  Sikkim  plant  now  in  blos- 
som is  Enkianthus  himalayensis,  a  shrubby,  Ericaceous 
plant,  with  foliage  somewhat  like  a  small  Rhododen- 
dron, and  drooping,  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  peculiar 
light  red  colour,  and  striped.  Arum  palrestinum  is  over 
I  foot  high,  with  dark  flowers  growing  in  a  stiff  group 
in  the  centre  of  the  plant.  Erodium  manescavi  is 
almost  always  in  blossom,  and  is  a  good  plant  for 
either  rockery  or  border.  Geranium  cinereum  is  also 
worth  growing.  Anemone  alpina,  with  large  white 
flowers,  now  almost  out  of  blossom,  grows  most  luxu- 
riantly ;  one  plant,  with  finely-cut  leaves  about  I  foot 
across,  is  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  2\  feet  high. 

The  effect  of  Thuya  aurea,  and  other  golden  Coni- 
fers, and  of  Cordyline  australis  (the  latter  not  hardy 
here  ia  exceptionally  severe  winters)  in  the  tock 
garden  is  very  good.  The  pockets,  in  each  of  which 
generally  but  one  kind  of  plant  is  grown,  must  be 
very  convenient  in  a  large  botanical  collection.  They 
would  be  too  formal  for  a  small  rock  garden,  but  this 
formality  is  almost  lost  in  the  great  variety  of  outline 
in  the  large  and  beautiful  rock  garden.  C.  Jlf.  Oivtn. 
[The  publication  of  this  article  has  been  unavoidably 
delayed.] 


SALTRAM. 

This  ancient  mansion,  the  property  of  the  Earl  o 
Morlcy,  lies  45  miles  north-east  of  Plymouth,  and 
barely  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Plympton  and  the 
railway  station  bearing  the  same  name  upon  the 
Great  Western  railway  line.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Devonshire  seats,  and  is  famous  for  its 
scenery  and  the  changing  beauty  of  its  landscapes. 
The  house,  a  stately  building,  stands  upon  the 
summit  of  a  sloping  lawn,  and  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  richly 
fitted  up,  and  contains  a  large  collection  of  works  of 
art.  The  beautiful  Laura,  which  is  fed  by  the  Plym, 
is  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  Saltram.  The  bridge, 
built  by  Mr.  Kendcll  in  1824-27,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Earl  of  Morlcy,  is  also  a  very  conspicuous  object. 
It  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches  of  cast-iron,  spring- 
ing from  abutments  and  piers  of  stone.  The  centre 
arch  is  100  feet  span,  the  adjoining  arches  95  feet, 
and  the  side  arches  Si  feet. 

A  pleasant  way  of  reaching  Saltram  is  by  water. 
At  Oreston  the  limestone  cliffs  rise  to  an  extraordi- 
nary height,  and  there  is  a  cave  in  the  quarries 
20  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  70  feet  wide,  and  35  feet 
below  the  ground,  which  contains  quite  a  museum 
of  the  fossil  bones  and  teeth  of  elephants,  hytenas, 
and  other  beasts  of  prey.  The  flower  garden  is  upon 
the  south  side  of  the  house,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  low  ornamental  chainwork  suspended  from 
upright  supports  about  2\  feet  in  height  and  densely 
draped  with  Ivy.  There  is  a  pond  in  the  centre  of 
the  garden.  There  are  some  aged  specimens  of  the 
Mulberry  tree,  propped  up  with  great  care,  to  be 
seen  here,  and  an  "Orange  grove"  containing  a 
large  collection  of  Orange  trees  in  tubs,  and  in 
excellent  health.  This  grove  is  well  sheltered  upon 
all  sides,  and  has  a  fine  pond  in  its  centre,  in  which 
will  be  found  the  yellow  and  white  Nympha?as  and 
other  aquatics. 

The  park  is  richly  wooded,  and  the  drives  to  Long- 
bridge,  Underwood,  and  Plympton  are  very  pic- 
turesque, and  are  margined  by  healthy  leafage  in 
various  stages  of  development  and  of  different  hues. 
From  a  high  eminence  you  look  down  upon  a  Copper 
Beech  of  striking  colour  surrounded  by  Cedars,  Chest- 
nut or  Larch,  or  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  clump  of 
flowering  shrubs  in  a  valley  through  vistas  of  trees 
which  are  clothed  with  graceful  branches  of  luxuriant 
green.  The  garden  is  enclosed  by  ancient-looking 
walls,  and  is  in  five  divisions,  and  about  7  acres  in 
extent.  Taking  the  cross-walls  into  calculation  there 
is  something  like  a  mile  of  wall  in  all.  The  principal 
entrance  walk  of  the  garden  has  two  borders  on  the 
right  and  left  planted  with  a  useful  collection  of  her- 
baceous plants ;  and  Magnolias  and  Wistarias,  re- 
markable for  both  age  and  size,  are  trained  against  a 
portion  of  the  south  wall  which  is  not  covered  in 
with  glass. 

In  the  framing  ground  there  is  a  large  pond  of 
Nymphaeas,  and  several  glasshouses  for  growing 
Peaches  and  Cucumbers.  The  latter  is  a  marvellous 
crop  of  Tender  and  True,  some  of  which  have  been  cut 
2S  inches  in  length.  The  house  is  not  an  extra  large 
one,  and  yet  over  100  fruits  a  week  have  been  regularly 
cut  since  March  9  last.  The  fruits  are  literally  hang- 
ing in  clusters,  and  are  wonderfully  well  shaped  con- 
sidering the  weight  of  the  crop.  In  the  same  house 
Tomatos  are  grown  in  a  back  border — a  variety  called 
General  Grant,  which  has  been  directly  imported  from 
America  and  has  the  merit  of  being  a  free  cropper 
under  the  reverse  of  favourable  conditions. 

The  early  Cucumber-house  is  a  still  greater  wonder  : 
cutting  commenced  about  Christmas  last  and  the 
plants  are  still  as  green  as  Leeks,  and  fruiting  as  freely 
as  if  they  had  only  been  recently  planted.  A  top* 
dressing  2  inches  in  depth  is  given  to  the  roots  every 
fortnight,  consisting  of  turfy  loam,  road  scrapings, 
Mushroom  dung,  and  rotten  leaf-mould  ;  and  besides 
ordinary  attention  in  other  ways  nothing  else  is  done 
which  can  in  any  way  account  for  the  continualion  of 
such  excellent  results.  The  first  house  of  Grapes  is 
nearly  cut,  and  a  very  good  sample  they  are  for  the 
time  of  year.  The  second  house,  also  Hamburghs, 
are  a  very  fair  crop,  and  three  other  houses  are  still 
better.  Four  years  ago  these  Vines  were,  to  use  a 
hackneyed  phrase,  "pumped  out,"  and  Mr.  Stone- 
man  cut  them  all  back,  and  the  experiment  has  proved 
eminently  successful,  for  better  crops  generally  and 
better  prospects  of  fertility  hereafter  need  not  be 
wished  for.  The  Vines  are  in  a  thoroughly  clean, 
healthy,  fruitful  state,  with  that  degree  of  vigour  about 
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them  which  is  essential  in  the  finishing  off  of  high- 
class  Grapes.  Flowering  and  foliage  plants  are  well 
grown  by  Mr.  Stoneman,  who  is  a  veteran  cultivator 
and  whose  management  of  this  extensive  garden  in  all 
its  departments  is  highly  creditable  to  himself  as  it 
must  be  satisfatory  to  his  employer. 


MARKET  GARDENING  IN  WEST 

MIDDLESEX. 

Probably  the  most  prosaic  of  the  outings  allotted 
to  the  Belgian  visitors  was  that  on  June  29  to  some  of 
our  London  market  gardens,  and  having  regard  to  the 
rich  feast  afforded  them  on  previous  days,  the  outing 
to  Windsor  and  its  neighbourhood  especially,  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  that  fruit  orchards,  monstrously 
alike,  and  Cabbage  gardens  of  boundless  extent,  would 
not  prove  exceedingly  attractive  ;  added  to  which  the 
heat  of  the  day  was  exhausting.  The  party  assembled 
at  Twickenham,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Mr.  W. 
Poupart's  large  vegetable  growing  establishment  at  the 
Marsh  Farm,  where  are  cultivated  in  huge  breadths 
Celery,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Seakale,  Cabbages, 
and  many  other  vegetables.  From  the  homestead 
runs  into  the  field  gardens  a  20-inch  tramway,  cover- 
ing with  its  branches  perhaps  a  mile  in  length,  and 
though  necessitating  a  heavy  outlay  at  the  first  it  has 
proved  most  remunerative  by  reason  of  the  great 
saving  of  horse  and  manual  labour  which  has  resulted. 
Mr.  Poupart  is  famous  for  his  Celery,  of  which, 
following  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  about 
15  acres  are  planted.  It  is  a  red  kind  and  a 
famous  stock.  Cauliflowers  are  superb  models  of 
size,  firmness,  and  whiteness  ;  Lettuces  large  and 
solid  ;  and  indeed  the  products  are  all  of  the  finest 
order.  About  90  acres  of  ground  are  under  this  kind 
of  cultivation,  whilst  the  orchards,  in  which  there  is 
on  bush  trees  a  heavy  crop  and  on  the  top  trees  a 
moderate  crop,  are  of  large  extent.  The  visitors 
were  much  struck  by  the  simple  plan  by  which  Sea- 
kale,  Asparagus,  &c,  are  forced  in  beds  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes,  running  beneath  in  an  open  chamber. 
Also  the  large  breadths  of  the  Grove  and  Scarlet 
Strawberry  so  much  in  demand  for  preserving  ;  and 
with  the  large  beds  of  spring  flowers — bulbs  espe- 
cially— in  all  directions,  beneath  the  trees,  now  goingto 
rest.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  market  gardening 
with  us  is  not  of  such  a  high  order  as  it  is  in  Belgium, 
for  there,  where  the  system  of  la  petite  culture  pre- 
vails so  largely,  it  more  closely  resembles  what 
may  be  seen  in  good  private  kitchen  gardens.  Our 
system,  on  the  other  hand,  might  not  improperly 
be  termed  field  market  culture ;  and  probably, 
having  regard  to  the  demands  made  upon  it,  is 
perhaps  the  only  system  that  could  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  London  market.  Thus  a  little 
farther  out  from  the  metropolis,  Peas,  Potatos,  and 
many  members  of  the  Brassica  family,  are  grown  in 
extents  of  20  acres  and  more  in  all  directions,  and 
Strawberries  and  other  fruit  in  breadths  of  almost 
equal  dimensions.  In  truth,  London  market  garden- 
ing, so  called,  is  more  truly  market  farming.  By  no 
means  an  uninteresting  feature  in  Mr.  Poupart's 
system  of  vegetable  culture  is  seen  in  the  assistance  of 
sewage  irrigation  as  employed  by  him.  The  filtration 
works  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  Twickenham 
adjoins  his  vegetable  grounds,  and  from  thence, 
whenever  needed,  is  obtained  an  abundant  supply  of 
raw,  though  strained,  sewage.  This,  flowing  from 
the  pumping  station  direct  into  trenches  which  inter- 
sect the  field,  is  not  poured  over  the  crops,  but  soaks 
through  and  saturates  the  soil  to  within  from  6  to 
9  inches  of  the  surface,  and  always  maintains  an 
equable  moisture  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  It  is 
not  assumed  that  the  sewage  is  eminently  nutritive  — 
probably  it  does  not  contain  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  plant  food — but  it  is  fertilising,  because  it  creates  in 
its  abundant  moisture  the  elements  of  good  produc- 
tiveness. 

The  visitors  with  us  were  struck  by  the  fact,  that 
although  the  weather  was  close  and  oppressive,  no 
unpleasant  smell,  or,  indeed,  perfume  of  any  kind,  was 
perceptible.  Within  the  works,  which  were  visited, 
was  seen  the  sewage  passing  through  filter  beds  of 
sand,  shingle,  larger  stones,  and  then  coke,  until  it 
emerged  an  effluent  water  almost  as  clear  and  pure  as 
found  in  an  ordinary  stream.  The  sediment  or  sludge 
of  which  the  proportion  to  liquid  is  small,  is  run  out 
into  a  bay  composed  of  screened  ashes,  and  when  dry 
is  carted  out  by  Mr.  Poupart  at  the  trifling  cost  of 
is,  per  load, 


After  partaking  of  the  host's  liberal  hospitality,  the 
party  proceeded  through  the  orchard  to  Messrs. 
Hawkins  &  Bennett's  plant  growing  establishment 
close  by,  and  were  evidently  much  impressed  with  the 
immense  numbers  of  Vesuvius,  Master  Christine, 
Madame  Vaucher,  Madame  Thibaut,  and  other  Pelar- 
goniums, and  also  by  the  superb  growth  shown  by 
their  beds  of  Victoria  Lily  of  the  Valley— accepting 
also  four  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley's  fine  photographs 
of  this  superb  Convallaria.  The  small  but  singularly 
interesting  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  of 
which  Mr.  Bruckhaus  is  the  able  manager,  was  also 
inspected,  and  the  fine  collections  of  hardy  plants 
greatly  admired.  Thence  to  the  Railway  Hotel, 
Richmond,  to  partake  of  a  thoroughly  enjoyed  lun- 
cheon. If  owing  to  the  heat  and  their  somewhat 
exhausted  condition  the  visitors  preferred  to  throw 
over  other  market  fields  and  to  visit  the  Richmond 
Flower  Show  close  by,  and  to  which  they  had  been 
cordially  invited  by  the  committee,  it  will  excite  no 
surprise.  Not  the  least  was  it  pleasant  to  hear  the 
frequent  expressions  of  pleasure  by  which  they 
showed  their  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  plants, 
fruit,  and  flowers  exhibited. 


RHODODENDRON    TRIFLORUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  species  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  in  Sikkim,  in  his  memorable  expedition, 
and  figured  by  him  in  his  Rhododendrons  of  Sikkim 
Himalaya,  tab.  xix.  (1849).  Our  illustration  (fig.  9) 
was  taken  from  a  specimen  kindly  communicated  by 
Mr.  Mangles,  who,  as  in  so  many  other  similar  cases, 
has  shown  how,  under  suitable  cultivation,  the  size 
and  beauty  of  the  flowers  may  be  enhanced.  The 
species  is  of  shrubby  habit,  4—6  feet  high,  wilh 
broadly  lanceolate  shortly  stalked  leaves,  glaucous 
beneath,  but  thickly  set  with  disc-like  ferruginous 
scales.  The  flowers  are  in  umbels,  the  corollas 
greenish-yellow,  with  a  funnel-shaped  tube  and  a 
5-lobed  limb,  the  lobes  narrow,  oblong  obtuse,  with 
wide  sinuses  between.  We  are  not  aware  whether 
this  species  has  been  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
open  air. 


FLOWERS  IN  SEASON. 

Ligustrum  QuiHOUI. — Mr.  Smith  sends  us  from 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rodger,  McLelland  &  Co.,  of 
Newry,  flowering  sprays  of  the  Chinese  Ligustrum 
Quihoui,  so  named  in  compliment  to  M.  Quihou,  of 
the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  Paris.  As  we  hope 
shortly  to  publish  an  illustration  we  defer  further 
comment. 

MlMULUS  PR1MUL01DES. — A  charming  little  plant 
to  grow  in  a  bog  in  association  with  Anagallis  tenella, 
Wahlenbergia  hederacea,  and  the  like.  The  slender 
thread-like  purplish  stems  creep  along  the  surface  of 
the  ground  like  a  Strawberry  runner,  and  here  and 
there  give  off  ascending  leaf-shoots  with  alternating 
pairs  of  small  subsessile  ovate  acute  entire  or  denticu- 
late leaves,  each  4  to  \  inch  long  by  about  \  inch 
wide,  three-nerved,  with  numerous  long  silky  viscid 
hairs  on  the  under-surface,  glabrous  beneath.  The 
reddish  flower-stalks  are  axillary,  leafless,  about  1 4 
inch  long,  terminated  by  a  solitary  yellow  flower  about 
i  inch  across,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  close 
angular  funnel-shaped  reddish  calyx.  Mr.  Smith  tells 
us  he  grows  it  in  a  situation  where  it  constantly 
receives  the  overflow  from  a  sunk  tub.  If  allowed  to 
get  dry  it  dies. 

Mimulus  Roezlii  is  another  miniature  species, 
with  minute,  oblong,  somewhat  coarsely  and  remotely 
toothed  leaves,  and  relatively  large  yellow  flowers, 
surrounded  by  a  funnel-shaped  prismatically  angled 
greenish  calyx  sprinkled  with  red  dots.  Both  are 
Californian  species. 

Deutzias. — From  Messrs.  Cripps'  nurseries  come 
cut  specimens  of  Deutzia  scabra  wilh  lanceolate  leaves 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  racemose  clusters  of  white 
flowers.  D.  crenata  Sieboldii  has  lanceolate  leaves 
tapering  towards  the  base,  obscurely  crenate,  and  with 
a  paniclcd  inflorescence  of  pure  white  flowers.  D. 
crenata  flore-plcno  has  panicles  of  pendulous  double 
flowers,  the  outward  segments  of  which  are  rosy-lilac. 
It  is  a  form  of  great  beauty.  D.  candidissima  is 
a  lovely  free-flowering  variety,  with  broadly  lanceo- 
late, somewhat  fleshy  leaves,  finely  serrate,  studded, 


as  usual,  with  stellate  scales,  but  these  are  so  small 
as  to  be  nearly  inconspicuous  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
shoots  are  slender,  glabrous,  and  cinnamon-brown  in 
colour.  The  erect  many-flowered  panicles  are  hairy. 
The  individual  flowers,  each  about  half  an  inch  across, 
with  a  funnel-shaped  calyx  enclosing  a  sheaf  of  very 
numerous  snowy-white  petals.  These  beautiful  shrubs 
seem  to  be  flowering  very  freely  this  season.  To  the 
microscopist  they  present  a  special  attraction  in  the 
minute  siliceous  star-like  hairs  by  which  they  are 
beset. 

£  Fuchsia  corallina. — Standards  of  this  free- 
growing  variety  are  very  pretty  ornaments  for  high 
conservatories  where  dwarf  plants  are  of  little  or  no 
use.  Good  large  heads,  upon  stems  about  9  feet 
high,  are  about  the  mark  for  a  lofty  house,  where 
you  can  look  under  them  and  enjoy  their  full  beauty 
and  graceful  habit.  It  makes  a  capital  stock  for 
grafting  such  drooping  kinds  as  Mrs.  Marshall  upon, 
or  any  other  drooping  kind,  which  look  well  among 
the  green  leaves  of  Palms  and  Fern  fronds. 

Philesia  buxifolia. — We  are  accustomed  to  see 
this  occasionally  in  flower  in  the  conservatory,  but 
have  never  seen  such  fine  sprays  as  some  sent  us  from 
Messrs.  Cripps'  nursery,  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  linear 
lance-shaped  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  above,  glaucous 
on  the  under  surface,  the  trumpet-shaped  flowers  3 
inches  in  length,  and  of  a  lovely  rose-pink  colour. 
Mr.  Dartnall  informs  us  that  the  plant  from  which 
these  fine  specimens  were  taken  measures  2  feet  high 
and  3i  feet  through,  and  is  growing  in  an  unhealed 
pit,  where  it  has  been  standing  for  several  years. 

Rubus  odoratus,  White-flowered  Variety. 
— In  this  species  the  stem  is  destitute  of  spines, 
which,  from  the  erect  habit  of  the  plant,  are  not 
needed  as  supports.  The  leaves  are  cordate  roundish, 
with  3 — S  shallow  lobes  6 — S  inches  across,  deep 
green  and  bullate  above,  paler  beneath.  The  leaf- 
stalks are  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaf  itself,  beset, 
especially  near  the  upper  part,  with  rather  long  red 
gland-tipped  hairs,  and  provided  at  the  base  with 
oblong  acute  leaves  and  sepals,  each  about  half  an  inch 
in  length.  The  inflorescence  is  a  loose  few-flowered 
panicled  cyme  with  slender  leafless  branches.  The 
individual  flowers  measure  nearly  2  inches  across, 
the  fine  pure  white  crumpled  petals  being  surrounded 
externally  by  fine  oblong  green  sepals,  each  prolonged 
into  'a  long  slender  point.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
America,  the  North-eastern  United  Slates,  and  is  an 
old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  where  its  hardy  consti- 
tution and  showy  flowers  render  it  acceptable  in 
shrubberies  and  copses.  The  white  variety  here 
alluded  to  is  not  so  commonly  met  wilh  as  the  species 
with  reddish  flowers. 

Rubus  fruticosus  alba  plena. —  Only  one  of 
the  common  Brambles  as  to  specific  identity,  but  its 
large  panicles  of  double  white  flowers  render  it 
extremely  attractive.  For  covering  a  rootery,  a  rough 
trelliswork,  or  other  similar  siluation,  this  would  be 
as  effective  as  any  Rose,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  as  hardy  as  a  Bramble.     From  Mr.  Dartnall. 

Runus  Hoosac. — Under  this  name  of  Hoosac(?), 
Mr.  Dartnall  sends  us  a  specimen  of  an  ercqt 
Bramble,  with  a  few  small  recurved  prickles,  espe- 
cially on  the  under-surface  of  the  midrib,  and  with 
trifoliolate  leaves,  the  segments  of  which  are  broadly 
ovate  dentate,  softly  downy  segments.  The  flowers 
are  in  close  panicles,  small,  white.  The  species  is 
unknown  to  us. 

Rubus  i.aciniatus. — A  handsome  Bramble,  wilh 
strong  recurved  prickles  and  palmatcly  divided  leaves, 
the  five  primary  segments,  each  shortly  stalked,  and 
often  3 — 5-lobed,  the  ultimate  segments  oblong 
acute,  dark  green  above,  softly  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  1  &  inch  in  diameter,  in  terminal  many 
flowered  leafy  panicles,  the  somewhat  leafy  sepals 
dcflexed,  the  petals  pinkish,  oblong,  3-lobed,  surround- 
ing a  tuft  of  stamens,  the  centre  of  the  flower  being 
occupied  by  a  raised  tuft  of  styles.  The  fruit  of  this 
variety  is  large  and  juicy,  so  that  not  only  on  account 
of  its  bold  foliage  and  pretty  flowers,  but  also  fur  its 
fruit,  it  is  worth  a  place  in  the  wild  garden. 

Viburnum  jatonicum. — This  charming  variety 
may  now  be  seen  in  full  beauty  in  the  rock- 
garden  at  Winsladc,    Devonshire,   the   flower-heads 
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being  of  immense  size,  and  very  striking  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  the  finest  of  the  Guelder  Roses,  and  the 
most  tender.  The  plant  in  question  sustained  consi- 
derable injury  from  the  severe  frosts  of  1SS0-S1,  but  is 
fast  recovering  its  wonted  health  and  luxuriance.  It 
is  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation,  where  it  enjoys 
plenty  of  light — conditions  that  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  its  cultivation. 

BORONIA  ELATIOR.  —  A  plant  so  ornamental 
in  habit  and  character  as  this  Boronia  should  have 
admirers  wherever  there  is  a  garden  containing  a 
single  plant-house.  When  the  young  shoots  appear  so 
natural  above  a  rich  profusion  of  its  rosy-purple  bells, 
the  plant  makes  a  charming  object  for  the  dinner- 
table  or  sitting-room.  Lately  we  saw  a  plant  sporting 
from  the  original  colour,  having  the  bells  beautifully 
striped,    and   this  is   the  second  time,  as  we  learn, 


craggy  precipice — shooting  its  massive  white  heads 
above  a  variety  of  underwood,  it  has  an  imposing 
appearance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Torquay  it 
developes  into  an  enormous  size,  and  in  one  old- 
fashioned  garden  it  is  planted  upon  a  steep  slope, 
where  it  is  partly  surrounded  and  overhung  by  trees. 
In  this  situation  it  has  a  telling  effect.  It  also  looks 
well  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  planted  among  trees 
which  do  not  form  too  dense  a  covering  to  exclude 
the  light  or  sunshine  from  casting  an  occasional  silver 
ray  upon  the  massive  flower-heads,  which  are  very 
bright  under  a  ray  of  sunshine. 

Fuchsia  macrophvixa. — Hardy  plants,  notably 
Fuchsias,  are  now  inquired  after  by  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  and  the  older  the  variety  is  the 
more  it  appears  to  be  prized.  Some  fancy  vigorous- 
growing  kinds,    bearing  large  flowers,  others  prefer 


that  it  is  worth  while  to  obtain  a  few  of  them,  even 
where  there  is  only  a  limited  collection  of  hardy 
plants.  The  variety  under  notice  is  a  dark  crimson 
— a  dwarf  grower,  and  altogether  a  most  striking 
thing,  either  as  a  cut  flower  or  as  an  attractive  plant 
for  the  hardy  border. 


THE   COTTAGE. 

The  term  "cottage  "  as  applied  to  residences  is  10 
comprehensive  in  its  scope  as  to  convey  but  a  vague 
idea  generally  of  the  size  of  houses  which  go  by  that 
name  unless  details  are  given  which  in  many  cases 
would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with  the  title.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to 
The  Cottage  of  which  I  am  about  to  write,  because  it 
is  beautified  by  a  fine  garden,  which  contains  a  col- 
lection of  specimen  plants  second  to  none  in  England, 


Fig.  9.— rhododendron  triflorum.    (ses  p.  44  ) 


that  the  plant  has  so  behaved.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  when  and  how  it  will  revert  to  the  original 
colour. 

IIedysarum  coronarium.  —There  can  be  no 
excuse  for  naked  borders  anywhere  so  long  as 
there  are  such  plants  as  this,  so  easily  obtained 
and  so  simple  to  cultivate.  It  is  a  striking  object 
in  the  back  row  of  a  hardy  border,  grows  from 
3  to  4  feet  high,  and  in  a  rich  soil  even  higher. 
Its  leaves  are  very  ornamental,  and  its  Pea-like 
flowers,  of  a  reddish  hue,  are  freely  produced 
during  the  present  month. 

Heracleum  giganteum.— This  is  one  of  those 
giant  plants  the  beauty  of  which,  in  its  proper 
place,  is  striking  in  the  extreme.  No  one  would 
think  of  planting  it  in  a  shrubbery  bed  or  border,  but 
in  woods,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  margins  of  wood- 
land  walks— or,   better  still,   at   the  base  of  some 


that  which  is  more  chaste  than  striking  ;  and  of  the 
latter  the  old  macrophylla,  with  its  beautiful  little 
cup-shaped  bells,  will  be  found  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
old-fashioned  Fuchsias. 

DlANTHUS     BARBATUS     FLORE  -  PLENO.    —   Those 

who  love  their  gardens,  and  cultivate  them  as  a  recre- 
ation, often  mistake  the  class  of  plants  upon  which  to 
try  their  hands.  As  in  all  other  branches,  so  in 
gardening  people  who  have  a  natural  bent  for  growing 
plants  from  seeds  or  cuttings  should  begin  with  simple 
things  at  first.  But  the  reverse  of  things  is  the  case, 
and  we  often  find  enthusiasts  inquiring  about  plants 
that  are  difficult  to  cultivate  before  they  have  mas- 
tered the  art  of  growing  the  commonest  of  plants. 
The  Dianthus  family  are  among  the  showiest  of 
flowers  that  every  one  may  undertake  to  cultivate 
with  a  certainty  of  succeeding.  A  very  good  display 
may  be  obtained  from  a  packet  of  seeds  ;  but  there 
are  some  named  varieties  of  such  exceptional  merit 


The  Cottage  is  situated  on  the  Topsham  road,  a  short 
distance  from  Exeter,  and  is  the  property  of  J.  Law- 
less, Esq.  It  is  a  fine  substantial  dwelling,  standing 
in  its  own  grounds,  and  is  approached  by  a  winding 
well-kept  avenue.  The  house  is  ornamented  with 
pillars,  which  are  festooned  with  Roses  and  other 
creepers,  the  former  of  which  are  flowering  in  great 
profusion.  Good  views  of  the  surrounding  country 
are  obtained  from  all  sides  of  the  house,  including  the 
Haldon  hills,  and  the  belvederes  at  Haldon  House 
(Lord  Haldon's  seat,  about  four  miles  off),  and  Pow- 
derham  Castle.  The  pleasure-grounds  are  planted 
with  the  usual  variety  of  Conifers  and  floweriDg 
shrubs,  all  of  which  are  growing  with  the  vigour 
characteristic  of  this  fine  climate.  The  river  Exe 
flows  past  the  bottom  of  the  grounds.  But  the  journey 
was  undertaken  to  see  the  collection  of  specimen 
plants,  which  are  famous  all  over  the  South  and  West 
of  England.  Mr.  George  Cole  ("  one  of  the  Man- 
chester Coles"),  who  comes  of  a  race  of  plant-growers 
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who  are  well  known  both  North  and  South,  has  grown 
the  plants  so  rapidly  into  exhibition  form  that  he  is 
looked  upon  as  being  invincible  except  by  such  noted 
cultivators  as  Messrs.  Tudgey  and  Cypher. 

In  a  north  aspect,  protected  by  a  few  loose  sashes 
overhead,  are  some  splendid  Ericas,  which  are  being 
retarded  in  order  to  bring  them  into  flower  next 
August  for  exhibition.  These  comprise  Erica  .-emula, 
E.  pulcherrima,  E.  Jacksoni,  E.  Hartnelli,  E.  Fair- 
rieana,  and  a  magnificent  specimen  of  E.  Marnock- 
iana  over  5  feet  through,  and  smothered  with  flower- 
buds.  This  is  a  unique  specimen  of  its  kind,  and  has 
no  equal  in  England.  Among  these  plants  I  noticed  a 
pretty  specimen  of  Boronia  elatior  with  the  points  of 
its  young  shoots  well  thrown  up  above  a  profusion  of 
its  lovely  red  flowers.  Surely  such  a  plant  as  this 
would  make  a  gem  for  a  sitting-room,  grown  in  suit- 
able sized  pots.  In  another  corner  of  the  garden  may 
be  seen  a  specimen  of  Erica  Cavendishii  lately  exhi- 
bited at  Plymouth,  and  in  a  glass  shed  in  a  northern 
aspect  a  fine  example  of  Dicksonia  antarctica.  The 
plant  has  a  stem  over  10  feet  high,  and  a  spread  of 
fronds  over  15  feet  through.  A  place  is  excavated 
for  the  tub,  in  which  the  plant  is  grown  about  3  or 

4  feet  below  the  level  of  the  floor  ;  and  even  under 
this  treatment,  which  cannot  be  called  extravagant, 
the  fronds  are  well  developed  and  remarkably  healthy 
in  appearance. 

In  the  Croton-house,  which  is  somewhat  deficient 
of  light  upon  one  side,  the  finest  specimens  are 
elevated  upon  three-legged  stools  about  4  feet  high— a 
capital  device  under  the  circumstances.  The  largest 
plants  consist  of  Croton  variegatus  (facetiously  called 
Jumbo),  about  4  feet  high  and  6  feet  through,  C. 
Disraeli,  3  feet  high  and  4  feet  across,  and  a  fine 
sample  of  C.  undulatus  over  5  feet  through,  and 
beautifully  coloured.  Allamandas,  also  grand  speci- 
mens, have  broken  well,  and  are  growing  freely. 
The  sorts  are  grandiflora,  Hendersoni,  and  nobilis. 
The  shoots  are  trained  to  wires  close  to  the  roof,  and 
when  the  flowers  are  set  the  shoots  will  be  tied  down 
to  the  trellis.  Dipladenias  are  grown  in  the  same 
way,  and  are  equally  vigorous  and  healthy.  Other 
notable  plants  are  Stephanotis  floribunda,  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  Alocasia  intermedia  5  to  6  feet 
through,  and  having  fine  healthy  roots  trailing  over 
the  surface  of  the  compost  in  the  pot. 

These  are,  of  course,  the  principal  specimens,  no 
reference  being  made  to  ordinary-sized  plants,  of 
which  there  are  many  coming  forward.  The  Ferns 
ate  also  good,  and  the  collection,  though  not  an  ex- 
tensive one,  consists  of  many  good  plants.  Davallia 
Mooreana  is  7  feet  through,  Nephrolepis  davalloides 
furcans  is  one  of  the  very  finest  to  be  found  any- 
where, and  among  the  Gleichenias  there  are  several 
very  good  specimens.  But  gardening  readers  have  a 
weakness  for  quotations  in  figures,  and  I  will  there- 
fore give  the  dimensions  of  a  few  of  the  largest  plants. 
These  will  be  found  in  the  span-roofed  fernery  and 
plant  stove.  The  largest  Gleichenias  are  rupestris 
glaucescens  and  Mendelli— the  latter  a  perfect  speci- 
men, and  nearly  7  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  also 
specimens  of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Anthurium  Scherz- 
erianum,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Rondeletia  spe- 
ciosa,  and  Nepenthes,  the  best  of  these  being  Rafllesi- 
ana  and  Hookerii.  And  of  other  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects there  are  healthy  pans  of  Selaginella  umbrosa, 
africana,  and  Lyallii;  Davallia bullata,  and  Franciscea 
calycina  major.  The  stock  of  Ixoras  is  proportionally 
large,  and  good  accordingly.  Mr.  Cole  is  second  to 
none  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  and  he  is  no 
believer  in  bottom-heat.  His  plants  are  a  living 
example — and  belter  cannot  be  found  anywhere — of 
what  can  be  done  in  plant  growing  without  bottom- 
heat.  But,  as  all  good  plant  growers  know,  Ixoras 
must  be  grown  in  a  sharp  heat ;  in  other  words,  a 
high  temperature,  which  tells  severely  upon  the  plant 
grower  who  trains,  waters,  and  otherwise  attends  to 
them  during  their  season  of  growth.  This  collection 
and  the  Dipladenias  may  be  included,  for  both  are 
grown  together,  as  well  as  a  young  stock  of  Crotons, 
and  finer  examples  of  plant  growing  are  rarely  seen. 
The  Ixoras  are  composed  of  all  the  best  kinds, 
including  Ixora  coccinea,  I.  amboynensis,  I.  Coleii, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  Fraseri.  Dipladenias  are 
setting  their  flowers — some,  indeed,  are  fully  out,  and 
flowers    of    the    well    known    variety   amabilis    are 

5  inches  across.  The  other  varieties  grown  are  Brear- 
leyana,  amcena,  and  splendens — plants  of  the  latter 
being  3  to  4  feet  through.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that 
when  people  take  to  growing  specimens  every  hole 
and  corner  is  filled  with  them.      The  conservatory  at 


this  place  probably  contains  as  many  specimen  plants 
as  are  to  be  found  at  a  great  many  places  altogether. 
Erica  tricolor  Wilsoni  is  5  to  6  feet  through,  and 
E.  affinis  and  Aphelexis  purpurea  are  nearly  as  large  ; 
and  the  general  stock  consists  of  Eriostemon  inter- 
media, Epacris  onosmajflora,  Darwinia  tulipifera, 
Epacris  Eclipse,  and  other  plants,  making  altogether 
a  fine  show  for  the  season. 

The  garden  throughout  is  full  of  interest  and 
beauty,  no  branch  of  gardening  being  forgotten  ;  for 
although  Mr.  Lawless  is  a  keen  exhibitor,  and  speci- 
men plants  are  the  leading  horticultural  features,  no 
other  department  of  the  garden  is  allowed  to  suffer  in 
consequence.  The  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  general  out-of-door  gardening,  whether  it  be  the 
growth  of  shrubs  or  trees,  or  of  flowers  hardy  or 
exotic,  or  the  more  substantial  necessaries  required 
for  domestic  uses,  are  grown  with  the  same  care,  zeal, 
and  intelligence  as  the  more  valuable  specimen  plants. 


FO^EST^Y. 


Protecting  Ornamental  Trees  from  Horses, 
&c. — We  are  well  accustomed  to  hear  about  destruc- 
tion and  means  of  protecting  trees  from  hares  and 
rabbits,  but  very  little  is  said,  however  much  is  felt, 
about  the  destruction  and  injury  done  to  trees  in 
pasture  fields,  parks,  and  hedgerows  by  horses,  young 
cattle,  and  even  sheep. 

If  very  young  trees  are  injured,  or  even  totally 
destroyed,  they  may  be  replaced  by  others,  which 
soon  fill  their  places  equally  well,  but  with  advanced 
and  old  trees  the  circumstances  are  materially  differ- 
ent, and  injury  or  loss  in  their  case  is  nothing  short 
of  a  general  calamity.  There  are  many  ways  of  pro- 
tecting large,  old,  ornamental  park  trees,  and  some  of 
the  methods  are  both  effective  and  tasteful,  while  of 
other  methods  the  less  said  the  better.  Believing 
my  own  experience  in  these  matters  must  coincide 
with  that  of  others,  I  shall  not  revert  to  failures  or 
systems  of  tree  protection  that  have  failed  to  answer 
the  purpose,  but  as  briefly  and  plainly  as  I  possibly  can 
describe  what  I  find  to  answer  the  purpose  remarkably 
well. 

Where  fields  in  which  trees  are  growing  are  under 
a  rotation  of  cropping  it  is  often  impracticable  (from 
the  great  expense)  to  fence  and  protect  every  tree 
against  injury  from  horses  by  any  of  the  methods  in 
common  use,  most  of  which  cost  at  least  5.;,  per  tree. 

The  forester  often  receives  only  a  few  hours'  previous 
notice  from  a  farmer  or  home  farm  manager  that  the 
horses  are  to  be,  or  perhaps  already  are  in  the  park 
or  field  in  which  some  hundreds  of  fine  ornamental 
trees  are  growing.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  protect 
them  in  time  with  the  ordinary  staff  of  men  and 
appliances  at  command.  By  the  method,  however, 
which  I  now  extensively  employ  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  meeting  and  overcoming  all  these  obstacles.  My 
plan  and  means  of  protection  are  simply  these.  I 
procure  a  piece  of  common  wire  netting,  strongly  made, 
galvanised,  and  i£  inch  mesh.  The  girth  of  the  tree 
is  taken,  and  a  piece  of  netting  cut  off  sufficient  to  go 
round  it  and  overlap  a  few  inches.  This  is  put  on 
at  the  base  of  the  tree  and  secured  to  the  ground 
with  pieces  of  No.  4  wire,  made  in  the  form  of  long 
staples,  and  higher  up  on  the  stem  another  piece  of 
netting  is  put  on,  the  lower  edges  of  which  are  tied  to 
the  upper  edges  of  the  first  put  on  piece,  and  so  on, 
piece  by  piece,  till  the  stem  is  covered,  but  seldom 
more  than  three  pieces  of  30-inch  netting  are  required 
to  go  the  desired  height,  for  even  horses  will  seldom 
bark  a  tree  at  8  feet  from  the  ground. 

Of  course,  all  the  limbs  and  strong  branches  within 
reach  of  the  animals  must  in  like  manner  be  covered  with 
the  netting.  The  netting  is  easily  cut  into  pieces  to 
suit  the  growth  of  the  different  trees,  and  so  easily 
put  on  {unless  small  branches  are  in  the  way)  that  an 
ordinary  workman  will  easily  encase  twenty  to  thirty 
trees  in  a  day.  There  is  no  need  of  putting  on  the 
netting  quite  tight,  but  room  should  be  left  fur  the 
expanding  of  the  tree  by  growth,  and  when  the  tree 
does  ultimately  outgrow  its  coat  of  mail  the  tying 
requires  only  to  be  slackened  without  taking  off  the 
netting,  and  the  whole  thing  is  right  again  for  a 
number  of  years.  C.  V.  Michie,  CulUn  House,  BanQ\ 
July  I .  ________^ 

Begonia  Wei.toniensis. — It  is  only  necewary 
to  remind  owners  of  small  gardens  that  this  most 
useful  variety  is  still  unsurpassed  for  beginners  who 
are  not  experts  in  plant  growing,  and  tint  it  will  grow 
as  freely  as  a  common  Pelargonium.  It  will  make  a 
basket  plant,  a  specimen  for  the  conservatory,  or  it 
will  flower  in  the  open  garden  for  months  without 
intermission. 


Insect  Variety:  Its  Propagation  and  Distri- 
bution, &c.  By  A.  H.  Swinton.  London  : 
Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.  8voj  pp.  I — 323, 
with  plates. 

Our  readers  must  not  be  misled  by  the  title  of  this 
book  ;  it  is  not  a  treatise  on  economic  entomology 
from  a  gardener's  point  of  view.  The  author  aims 
at  substantiating  the  theory  of  "natural  selection" 
from  its  entomological  bearings.  He  has  brought 
together  a  multitude  of  important  observations,  many 
original,  others  secondhand  :  but  the  whole  is 
obscured  by  extravagant  attempts  at  rhapsodical 
literary  production.  It  is  a  book  that  requires  treat- 
ing in  the  manner  employed  by  an  anatomist  when 
he  desires  to  obtain  a  skeleton,  or  by  a  chemical 
analyst  in  search  of  a  given  substance  in  a  mass  of 
extraneous  matter.  Those  of  our  readers  who  care  to 
take  the  trouble  may  extract  much  sound  information 
from  it,  and  some  of  them  may  also  derive  much 
amusement  from  the  author's  style.  The  misprints  in 
the  rendering  of  names,  especially  of  persons,  are 
very  extraordinary,  and  frequently  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  blame  cannot  reasonably  rest  with  the 
compositors. 

The  author  is  undoubtedly  possessed  of  genius  ; 
but  it  has  gone  wrong  for  the  want  of  scientific  train- 
ing, and  from  a  fatal  straining  at  originality. 


otess  and 
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Mr.  Dorman's  Orchids. — There  are  now  in  flower 
in  this  well-managed  collection  of  Orchids  at  Syden- 
ham some  really  fine  species  and  varieties,  the  Cattleya- 
house  being  very  gay  with  the  rich  and  varied  colours  of 
the  Cattleyas  and  Lcelias.  That  grand  old  species, 
Lcelia  purpurata,  is  represented  by  a  variety  with  the 
darkest  coloured  labellum  I  have  ever  seen  in  this 
species  ;  it  is  quite  a  rich  maroon  with  a  purplish- 
crimson  tinge.  Of  Cattleya  Mendelii  there  are 
numerous  fine  forms,  some  with  very  richly-coloured 
labellums,  others  paler.  A  variety  named  Alex- 
andra is  delicately  beautiful  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  pure  white,  with  a  pale-coloured  lip.  There  is 
also  a  good  form  of  Lselia  elegans  in  flower,  the 
sepals  and  petals  pure  white.  This  species  usually 
flowers  later  than  the  time  of  the  metropolitan  exhi- 
bitions, and  is  not  often  seen  at  them.  C.  Warneri 
is  also  in  flower,  as  also  is  a  good  form  of  C.  gigas ; 
and  suspended  in  baskets  near  the  roof,  the  tips  of 
the  leaves  quite  close  to  the  glass,  C.  Dowiana  is 
showing  its  flowering-sheaths.  To  flower  this  and 
C.  gigas  well  let  the  plants  be  near  the  glass,  and 
they  should  receive  as  much  light  as  possible. 

In  another  house  the  most  attractive  Orchid  at  pre- 
sent is  a  charming  plant  of  Angrrecum  falcatum.  This 
really  pretty  species  succeeds  best  in  a  cooler  house 
than  most  of  the  others  ;  it  is  in  the  house  where 
the  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  made  such  a  grand 
display  a  month  ago.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant, 
of  small  size,  and  of  the  purest  white.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  Cypripediums  in  flower,  amongst  them 
C.  Swanianum  is  very  distinct  and  a  good  exhibition 
variety.  C.  Lawrenceanum,  as  it  is  seen  here,  stands 
in  the  front  rank  ;  the  broadly-ovate  dorsal  sepal  is 
the  most  striking  part  of  the  flower  ;  it  is  white  with 
numerous  purplish  lines,  which  run  nearly  to  the 
edge,  leaving  a  white  margin  :  this  species  ought  to 
be  in  every  collection.  C.  selligerum,  also  in  flower, 
is  very  handsome.  In  the  cool  house,  as  usual,  there 
arc  many  fine  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum — one 
with  the  form  of  flower  that  is  seen  in  C.  crispum, 
but  the  colour  and  markings  of  O.  Pescatorei.  V.\n- 
dendrum  vitellinum  majus  makes  a  good  display — one 
variety  is  of  remarkable  form  and  size.  Oncidium 
macranthum  forms  a  noble  and  distinct  feature  at  this 
time  ;  there  is  also  a  form  of  this  with  very  large 
flowers.  Odontoglossum  Dormanianum,  a  very  pretty 
species  of  the  O.  blandum  type,  is  now  in  flower.  It 
is  sufficiently  distinct  to  receive  a  specific  name,  and 
will  be  grown  in  select  collections,  y,  D* 

Orchid  Blooms  in  the  Conservatory. — 
It  is  a  healthy  sign,  and  a  good  omen  of  the  future, 
to  find  gardeners  breaking  ftW&y  from  ihcoM  methods 
of  grouping  plants  in  conservatories.     The  centres  of 
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houses  filled  with  Camellias,  Palms,  Orange  trees, 
and  other  tall  growing  plants,  surrounded  by  a  few 
flowering  ones,  and  side  stages  filled  with  motley 
groups,  are  familiar  sights  to  everybody.  Good,  and 
in  many  instances  striking  masses,  are  made  in  this 
way,  but  there  is  little  of  art  in  the  idea  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  If  the  grouping  of  plants  for  effect  at 
our  great  exhibitions  will  ultimately  result  in  an  im- 
proved method  of  conservatory  arrangement  the  effort 
put  forth  in  that  direction  will  not  have  been  made  in 
vain.  Already  numerous  cases  are  springing  up  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  where  an  improved  style 
of  conservatory  embellishment  is  being  worked  out 
upon  lines  which  are  a  decided  step  in  advance  of  the 
old  system  of  arrangement.  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
flowering  plants,  may  now  be  found  grouped  or  dotted 
about  in  a  groundwork  of  living  moss,  with  the  pots 
plunged  out  of  sight,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  in 
conservatories  where  there  is  room  to  attempt  some- 
thing like  an  artistic  arrangement.  Orchids,  too, 
will  come  in  for  the  purpose  by  cutting  the  flower- 
spikes  and  inserting  them  in  bottles  filled  with  water, 
which  may  be  plunged  in  the  carpet  of  moss. 
Cattleyas,  Lrelias,  and  such-like,  will  last  three  weeks 
in  this  way,  and  their  presence  in  the  conservatory, 
disposed  of  in  the  manner  suggested,  must  be  a  source 
of  enjoyment  to  lovers  of  rare  flowers. 


l)BIXJ&rjM. 


droppings  have  become  moderately  dry,  not  parched 
up,  they  will  be  in  a  fit  state  for  taking  into  the 
Mushroom-house.  There  they  should  be  allowed  to 
remain,  and  be  turned  over  for  a  few  days,  as  the 
droppings  will  undergo  another  fermenting  process  in 
the  house  before  being  beaten  down,  which  should  be 
done  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  a  test-stick  or  two  put 
in  the  bed.  One  good-sized  bed  will  be  enough  at  a 
time  ;  and  when  the  heat,  which  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  ground  thermometer,  has  declined  to  70° 
the  spawn,  which  should  be  broken  into  pieces  about 
the  size  of  bantams'  eggs,  may  be  inserted  under  the 
surface  of  the  bed  6  or  7  inches  apart,  and  a  little 
fresh  droppings  spread  over  it ;  and  when  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  heat  in  the  bed  is  not  likely  to 
rise  above  70°  it  can  be  covered  over  in  the  usual  way 
with  maiden  soil,  which  should  be  beaten  firmly 
together  with  the  back  of  the  spade  ;  and  in  order  to 
do  this  the  soil  should  be  sufficiently  moist  at  the 
time  of  putting  it  on  the  bed  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  spade.    //.  //'.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  Wilts. 


About  the  middle  of  the  current  month  make  a 
sowing  of  Parsley — Lee's  Matchless  Curled  is  a  good 
variety — in  a  warm  border,  and  where  a  portion  of  it 
can  be  afforded  a  little  protection  during  the  presence 
of  frost  or  snow,  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  daily 
supply  of  fresh  Parsley  for  garnishing,  &c,  irrespective 
of  adverse  weather.  If  the  ground  destined  for  this 
purpose  is  not  vacant  at  the  time  the  seed  should  be 
sown  there  need  be  no  embarrassment  experienced  on 
that  account,  as  a  small  patch  of  it  (a  square  yard  or 
two),  sown  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  necessary 
number  of  seedling  plants  subsequently  transplanted 
in  rows  12  or  15  inches  apart  and  6  or  7  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  as  soon  as  the  former  are 
large  enough  to  handle  and  the  ground  is  ready,  will 
answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  if  the  seed  had 
been  sown  in  drills  in  the  ordinary  way  and  the  plants 
subsequently  thinned  out  the  distance  above  indicated 
in  the  rows,  and  respecting  which  full  directions  were 
given  in  your  number  for  May  27,  p.  706. 

Celery  Planting,  &c. — The  main  plantings 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  available 
for  the  trenches  to  be  got  out  in  the  way  described 
in  former  Calendars,  and  planted  in  the  manner 
there  detailed.  The  earlier  planting  will  now  require 
to  be  earthed  up  by  having  a  little  of  the  soil  from 
the  ridges  on  either  side  of  the  plants  cut  down  with 
the  spade,  and  then  with  the  hand  placed  around 
the  plants,  taking  care  in  doing  so  that  the  soil  does 
not  get  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  But  before  this 
operation  is  proceeded  with  the  plants  should  have  a 
few  of  the  outside  leaves,  with  any  suckers  that  may 
happen  to  have  sprung  from  the  crown,  removed. 
Celery  being  a  moisture-loving  vegetable,  the  plants 
will  require  to  be  frequently  watered  at  the  roots  in 
the  absence  of  rain ;  and  Peas — late  sowings  of 
which  should  be  sticked  and  mulched  with  rotten 
dung  as  soon  as  the  haulms  are  high  enough — and 
other  crops  will  also  need  seeing  to  in  this  direction. 
Shallots  and  Garlic  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  as  soon 
as  they  have  completed  their  growth,  and  be  stored 
away  in  an  airy  loft  when  dry. 

The  Mushroom  House. — Any  spent  beds  which 
are  still  in  this  structure  should  be  removed  forthwith, 
the  house  be  lime-washed,  and  woodlice,  which  are 
sure  to  be  present  in  the  old  beds,  destroyed  by  pour- 
ing boiling  water  over  them,  which  is  the  most 
effectual  remedial  measure  for  dealing  with  these 
troublesome  pests.  Horse-droppings  should  now  be 
got  in  readiness  for  the  formation  of  fresh  beds  for  the 
winter  supply.  In  preparing  the  droppings  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  substance  and  am- 
monia of  the  same  are  not  wasted  in  the  process  of 
drying.  The  droppings  should  be  spread  out  thinly 
in  a  dry  shed,  but  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  be 
turned  over  for  a  few  days  until  sufficiently  dry  to 
prevent  rapid  fermentation  ensuing ;   and  when  the 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 
A  Hardy  Cauliflower. — What  promises  to  be  a 
most  useful  variety  of  Cauliflower,  and  a  distinct  one, 
may  now  be  seen  in  good  condition  at  Winslade, 
Exeter,  in  the  garden  of  Joshua  Dickson,  Esq.,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Craggs,  the  gardener.  Mr.  Craggs 
claims  for  this  variety  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  any 
winter,  however  severe,  having  planted  it  out  along 
with  Cabbages  for  several  consecutive  winters,  in- 
cluding the  last  very  severe  one.  The  Early  London 
and  Dwarf  Erfurt,  according  to  Mr.  Cragg,  melt  away 
by  the  side  of  this  variety  in  severe  weather,  and  as  it 
succeeds  the  late  Broccolis  its  history  is  surely  worth 
inquiring  into.  If  the  variety  behaves  everywhere  as 
it  is  said  to  do  at  Winslade,  the  majority  of  gardeners 
will  be  glad  to  make  its  acquaintance  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  seen  at  Winslade  it  is  not  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  the  heads  are  of  moderate  size,  well- 
formed,  solid,  and  appaiently  of  first-rate  quality. 

Late  Tomatos. — Few  crops  pay  better  than 
Tomatos  late  in  the  season,  which  bring  as  high  a 
price,  and  do  not  cost  half  the  trouble,  that  early 
spring  crops  do.  Amateurs  and  inexperienced  per- 
sons err  by  planting  Tomatos  upon  open  walls  too 
late  in  the  season,  and  in  too  rich  composts.  Plant- 
ing upon  open  walls  after  the  end  of  May,  or  begin- 
ning of  June,  is  simply  labour  thrown  away  upon  a 
fruitless  object.  But  plants  potted  up  now,  or  even  a 
month  later,  will  grow  stubby  out-of-doors  until  the 
autumn,  when  they  may  be  taken  indoors,  and  given 
the  protection  of  glass  in  an  early  vinery,  where  the 
leaves  are  dropped.  They  will  be  found  a  most  pro- 
fitable and  useful  crop. 
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Stoves.— Beyond  the  general  routine  in  this 
department,  there  should  not  be  anything  very 
pressing  just  at  present.  Keep  a  sharp  eye  after 
insect  pests  of  all  kinds.  Draccenas  are  oftentimes 
attacked  by  thrips  of  a  kind  peculiar  almost  to  this 
class  of  plants.  They  will  be  found  congregated  in 
companies,  as  it  were.  Constant  attention  to  spong- 
ing the  leaves  carefully  with  a  weak  insecticide  will 
be  the  best  remedy.  Green  and  black  fly  will  both 
attack  the  young  leaves  just  about  to  unfold  ;  for  this 
a  camel's-hair  brush  is  as  good  as  anything  with 
which  to  remove  them,  to  avoid  damaging  the  young 
growths.  Black  thrips  will  also  spread  apace  on 
Crotons  and  Ixoras.  Free  use  of  the  syringe  will 
quickly  check  them  ;  sponging  may  be  resorted  to  in 
bad  cases  ;  I  find,  however,  that  they  do  not  relish 
the  "bag  of  soot  "  remedy.  Epiphyllums  that  have 
completed  a  good  growth  will  now  be  all  the  better 
prepared  for  next  autumn's  flowering,  if  they  can  be 
given  a  good  amount  of  sunshine  and  kept  somewhat 
drier  at  the  root.  Keep  the  stock  of  Poinsettias 
from  becoming  drawn  ;  an  airy  house  will  suit  them 
best.  If  fires  have  to  be  dispensed  with  for  a  little 
while  during  this  month,  it  will  be  well,  in  order  to 
avoid  an  excess  of  moisture,  to  leave  a  crack  of  air 


on  all  night,  and  not  to  damp  down  after  the  after- 
noon shutting  up.  This  will  the  better  avoid  any 
danger  that  might  arise  of  the  lender  foliage  of  some 
plants  being  scalded. 

Greenhouse.— "Where  a  collection  of  hard-wooded 
Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  are  grown  there  will 
just  now  be  plenty  to  do.  Any  that  are  past  their 
best  in  regaid  to  flowers  should  be  gone  over,  and  have 
the  faded  ones  removed.  If  the  crop  of  bloom  has 
been  heavy  the  sooner  this  is  done  after  they  are  past 
their  best  the  greater  will  be  the  relief  to  the  plant. 
Some  of  the  Ericas  push  forth  young  growth  from 
the  centre  of  the  flower  truss  ;  in  removing  the  latter 
be  careful  not  to  injure  the  former.  Some  of  the 
more  dense-growing  kinds,  such  as  the  ventricosa 
Cavendishii  and  varieties  of  tricolor  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  a  little  later  on  with  mildew.  If  not  closely 
watched  during  damp  close  weather  this  parasite  will 
quickly  disfigure  the  young  tender  growths.  Syringing 
with  sulphur  and  water  ©r  dusting  with  the  same 
remedy  will  soon  check  it.  Pimeleas  should  have  all 
the  old  flower-trusses  picked  off,  and  may  be  spurred- 
in  with  a  knife  moderately  to  keep  the  plants  shapely. 
These  and  Iledaromas  may  be  syringed  after  the 
decline  of  the  sun  during  hot  weather.  Red-spider 
is  liable  to  attack  bothof  these  classes  of  plants.  Draco- 
phyllums  should  have  the  flower-spikes  removed  back 
to  where  the  young  growth  is  seen  pushing  through, 
while  those  of  the  Aphelexis  ought  to  be  broken  out 
where  they  push  forth  from  the  side  of  the  growth  ; 
this  will  keep  the  plants  from  becoming  unsightly 
with  small  pieces  of  dead  wood.  In  the  case  ol  Lesche- 
naultias  frequent  pinching  may  be  resorted  to  between 
now  and  the  autumn,  to  keep  the  plants  bushy.  This 
operation  may  also  be  performed  in  some  of  the  more 
straggling  Boronias.  Polygalas  that  have  grown  leggy 
may  safely  be  cut  hard  back  ;  it  will,  however,  be  at 
the  cost  of  next  season's  bloom.  Any  of  the  afore- 
named plants  that  have  become  exhausted  should  be 
gone  over  and  repotted  into  pots  a  size  larger ;  if 
they  are  in  the  largest  size,  slight  reduction  in  the 
ball  may  in  most  cases  be  safely  made.  This  should, 
however,  be  done  with  a  sharp  knife,  not  torn  away 
with  a  stick,  as  is  oftentimes  the  case.  In  the  potting 
of  young,  vigorous  stuff  pots  two  sizes  larger  may 
safely  be  used.  All  of  these  plants  will  do  well  a 
about  the  same  sort  of  soil — viz.,  the  very  best  peat.^p^. 
sound  and  fibrous — in  which  the  Heather  can  be  '  ■' 
traced  as  having  once  thrived.  If  the  peat  is  some-  .  < 
what  soft  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  or  small  broken, 
crocks  will  be  of  great  service  in  keeping  the  same 
sweet.  Use  the  best  of  silver  sand  liberally,  and  keep 
the  plants  under  cover,  if  possible,  till  the  roots  have 
taken  hold  of  the  new  soil.  Before  potting  thoroughly 
saturate  any  balls  of  those  plants  that  may  be  on  the 
dry  side.  Late  blooming  plants  of  such  New  Holland 
stuff  as  Croweas  and  Phoenocomas  will  be  gay  for 
some  time  to  come.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  if 
the  flowers  should  not  now  be  wanted  on  the  plant, 
they  will  do  excellent  service  if  cut  and  dried  for  the 
next  winter.  Pleromas  that  are  knotting  for  flower 
will  be  benefited  by  occasional  doses  of  manure-water 
in    a    weak    state.     J 'antes    Hudson ,     Gunnersbury, 
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Peaches   an6   Nectarines. 

The  second  house  will  by  this  time  be  cleared  of 
fruit,  and  may  now  be  treated  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  for  the  early  house  in  my  last  Calendar. 
The  fruit  in  the  third  house  will  be  ripening  fast,  and 
syringing  may  now  cease  until  the  fruit  is  gathered  ; 
keep  a  drier  atmosphere,  with  a  free  circulation  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day  :  a  very  little  fire-heat  will  be 
required  to  keep  up  the  desired  temperature.  Succes- 
sion-houses will  require  close  attention,  as  some  of 
the  most  forward  fruit  will  have  completed  the  stoning 
process  ;  tie-in  the  young  shoots  close,  stopping 
lateral  terminal  shoots  and  spurs  at  the  base  of  the  fruit. 
Get  the  fruit  well  up  above  the  foliage  by  the  means 
already  mentioned,  namely,  by  placing  short  pieces  of 
ceiling  lath  from  wire  to  wire  underneath  the  fruit. 
Pull  off  any  deformed  or  small  ones  that  are  not 
likely  to  make  fine  fruit ;  give  liberal  supplies  of 
manure-water,  just  taking  the  chill  off  it,  and  still 
use  the  syringe  very  freely  to  keep  down  red-spider. 
Late  houses  may  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  by  throw- 
ing the  ventilators  open  to  the  fullest  extent;  give 
them  a  thorough  soaking  at  the  roots  with  clear 
manure-water  according  to  their  requirements.  J. 
Wallis,  Keelt  Car  Jens,  'July  4. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Mectinp;  of 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees,  at  u  A.M.  ; 
July  u  ^  Scientific  Committee,  at  i  p.m.:  Pro- 
menade Show. 

Rose  Show  at  Chrislleton,  Cheshire. 

{Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwcll  Flower  Show. 
Rose  Show  at  Cardiff. 
Flower  Show  at  Vorktown,  Surrey. 
Woodford  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 
Thursday,      July  13  —  Saltcrhcbble  and  District  Rose  Show. 
,,„.  ,    .  i  Rose  Show  at    Old   Trafford,   Manchester 

FRIDAY,  July  .<  {      (lw0  days). 

Saturday,       July  15  —  Birkenhead  Rose  Show. 


THE  last  week  of  June  and  the  early  days  of 
July  have  been  this  year,  as  indeed  in 
general,  the  busiest  days  in  the  horticultural 
world  as  far  as  exhibitions  are  concerned. 
There  has  been  a  perfect  surfeit  of  exhibitions 
all  over  the  country,  and  it  is  worth  considering 
whether  the  advantage  to  horticulture,  in  a 
broad  sense,  is  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
labour  and  expense  involved.  Local  interests, 
the  interests  of  provincial  societies,  of  nursery- 
men and  of  enthusiastic  amateurs,  are  no  doubt 
and  very  legitimately  served  by  these  exhibi- 
tions ;  but  to  our  thinking  the  primary  and  the 
main  object  of  these  exhibitions  should  be  the 
advancement  of  horticulture  in  general.  Is  this 
object  attained  ?  Apart  from  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  certain  classes  of  plants  and  cer- 
tain classes  of  individuals,  and  the  general 
stimulus  given  to  garden  pursuits— facts  which 
cannot  be  gainsayed— what  progress  is  secured 
by  exhibitions  under  the  present  system  ? 
How  much  better  are  we  now  than  we  were  last 
year,  or  five  years  ago  ?  Has  any  new  system 
of  cultivation  better  than  the  old  been  brought 
to  the  front  at  any  of  these  exhibitions  ?  Has 
any  new  development  taken  place  ?  Has  any- 
thing really  been  done  to  secure  a  knowledge 
of  and  the  diffusion  of  the  best  varieties 
among  the  classes  to  whom  such  knowledge 
would  be  most  beneficial?  Are  the  cottagers 
and  the  allotment  gardeners  put  in  possession 
of  the  best  varieties  for  their  purposes  ?  If  not, 
Ifthen  these  exhibitions  have,  in  at  least  so  much, 
failed  in  their  proper  duties. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  allude  to  a  tithe  of 
the  exhibitions  that  have  taken  place  ;  some 
only  can  be  alluded  to.  Foremost  among 
them  we  would  allude  to  the  special  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Pelargonium  and  of  the  National 
Rose  Societies.  Without  at  all  undervaluing  the 
importance  of  these  special  societies,  we  have 
always  felt  strongly  that  they  should  be  affiliated 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  that 
they  would  gain  in  dignity  and  importance  by 
such  a  union,  while  the  old  Society  would  be 
correspondingly  strengthened  and  not  dismem- 
bered. At  present  the  cost  of  subscriptions  to 
these  minor  societies  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
leads  to  the  enquiry  whether  one  general  sub- 
scription should  not  suffice  for  all,  if  proper 
means  were  taken  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply 
of  subscribers. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  both  the  Pelargonium 
Society  and  the  National  Rose  Society  have 
held  their  meetings  at  Kensington  this  year, 
and  have  thus  helped  to  consolidate  the  sorely- 
tried  Society,  the  parent  of  them  all.  While 
both  exhibitions  were  in  a  high  degree  credit- 
able to  the  specialists,  they  lent  support 
to  a  society  whose  aims  should  be  catholic  and 
all-embracing,  but  which  may  well  leave  the 
carrying  out  of  executive  details  to  younger 
bodies  less  hampered  with  restrictions  of  all 
kinds.  The  Rose  show  in  particular  was  of 
unusual  excellence,  and  this  remark,  we  believe, 
applies  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  various  Rose 
shows  throughout  the  kingdom,  although  the 
cold  nights  that  we  have  recently  experienced 
have  somewhat  impaired  the  rich  coloration 
and  the  symmetry  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  Rose 
shows,  except  to  the  enthusiasts,  are  about  the 
most  monotonous  things  of  their  kind  that  exist, 
the  exquisite  symmetry  and  the  sensuous  gra- 
dations of  colour  of  the  Rose  being  in  a  large 
degree  lost  by  the  almost  sacrilegious  way  in 


which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  exhibit  Roses. 
Without  entering  further  into  this  question  now, 
and  without  ignoring  the  exigencies  of  judging 
between  competing  classes,  which  to  some  extent 
compel  the  adoption  of  the  horrible  system  in 
vogue,  at  least  for  judging  purposes,  we  may  call 
attention  to  the  Rose  show  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  June  30,  where,  if  there  was  nothing 
specially  remarkable  in  the  Roses  individually, 
the  general  effect  resulting  from  Mr.  J.  F.  John- 
ston's artistic  grouping  was  beautiful  in  a  high 
degree.  Of  course,  in  this  case,  the  effect  was 
enhanced  by  the  noble  room  in  which  the  flowers 
were  shown,  and  by  the  surroundings.  The  in- 
dications afforded  as  to  what  a  Rose  show 
might  be,  should  be  noted  by  those  who  have 
the  conducting  of  such  exhibitions. 

The  Strawberry  fete  at  Chiswick,  on  July  I, 
and  the  Calico  Garden  Party  at  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester,  on  June  24,  show  also  what  may 
be  done,  from  a  popular  point  of  view,  to 
bring  home  to  the  public  the  agrements  of  horti- 
culture. The  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
on  July  1,  and  at  the  Regent's  Park  on  July  6, 
do  not  call  for  special  comment,  though  both 
were  good. 

The  dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevo- 
lent Institution  was  noteworthy  from  the  home 
thrusts  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  whose 
remarks  on  the  comparatively  limited  support 
given  by  garden  proprietors  and  gardeners  to 
the  Society  were  much  to  the  point,  thougk  un- 
fortunately marred  by  diffuseness  of  speech. 
That  such  a  Society  should  have  to  depend  so 
largely  on  the  resources  furnished  by  an  annual 
City  dinner,marked  by  dreariness  and  wearisome 
platitudes,  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  dwell  upon, 
but  as  the  financial  result  has  been  successful 
criticism  is  in  a  measure  disarmed. 

Another  very  gratifying  incident  of  the  period 
we  are  passing  in  review  has  been  the  visit  of  a 
deputation  from  the  Belgian  School  of  Horticul- 
ture and  the  "  Cercle  d'Arboriculture  "  of  Bel- 
gium. These  gentlemen  were  desirous  of  seeing 
within  the  space  of  a  week  as  much  as  they 
could  of  every  department  of  British  horticulture 
as  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  this  end,  and  certainly  there 
was  no  lack  of  variety  offered  for  the  inspection 
of  our  visitors.  The  Pelargonium  Society,  the 
exhibition  of  the  Richmond  Horticultural 
Society,  the  fruit  gardens  of  Kent,  the  market 
gardens  of  Twickenham,  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Frogmore,  the  parks  of  Cliveden,  Dropmore 
and  Sion,  the  national  establishments  of  Kew, 
and  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis- 
wick, were  all  visited  in  addition  to  the  principal 
nurseries  round  London.  Hospitality,  both 
public  and  private,  was  not  wanting,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  show  the  Belgians  that  the 
hospitality  always  so  warmly  manifested  to- 
wards British  horticulturists  visiting  Belgium 
is  appreciated,  and  that  their  kindly  feeling 
towards  us  is  heartily  reciprocated.  As  there 
were  "chiefs  amang  them  taking  notes,"  we 
may  expect  in  due  time  to  know  what  im- 
pression was  made  upon  our  confreres  by 
what  they  saw.  Unfortunately  we  could 
not  show  them  a  properly  equipped,  well 
organised  school  of  horticulture  such  as  they 
represented,  but  we  doubt  not  that  if  we 
were  found  wanting  in  some  particulars  there 
were  others  which  we  may  confidently  leave  to 
the  appreciation  of  our  visitors. 


Mr.  Bull's  Akoid  House. — While  one  of 

Mr.  Bull's  houses  has  for  weeks  past  offered  a  truly 
magnificent  display  of  flowering  Orchitis,  another  has 
been  devoted  more  especially  to  a  group  of  Aroids. 
We  give  an  illustration  of  one  end  of  this  house  (fig.  10), 
showing  the  singularly  bold  effect  produced  by  fine 
specimens  of  Anthurium  Veitchii  and  other  noble- 
leaved  species  uprising  from  a  carpet  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  whose  scarlet  spathes  contrasted  well 
with  the  deep  green  of  the  larger  species.  To  break 
up  the  formality,  Ferns,  dwarf  Palms,  Tillandsias, 
etc.,  were  judiciously  interspersed  in  the  foreground, 
the  whole  forming  a  group  massive  in  outline  and 
superb  in  colouring. 

Messrs.   Barr    &    Son. — The   partnership 

subsisting  between  Mr.  Peter  Barr  (the  managing 


partner)  and  Miss  Fanny  Pryor,  under  the  style 
and  title  of  Barr  &  Sugden,  having  ceased,  Mr. 
Barr  has  commenced  business  under  the  style  and 
title  of  Barr  &  Son.  Besides  successfully  working 
up  an  extensive  seed  business,  Mr.  Barr  has  rendered 
good  service  to  horticulture  by  industriously  collect- 
ing and  cultivating  various  classes  of  plants — as  the 
Lilies,  Daffodils,  Christmas  Roses,  &c. ;  and  we 
heartily  wish  our  old  friend  and  neighbour  success  in 
his  new  undertaking.  The  headquarters  of  the  new 
firm  is  still  located  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution. —  We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  sub- 
scription cards  in  connection  with  the  present  year's 
collection  in  aid  of  the  Augmentation  Fund,  are 
expected  to  be  ready  on  or  about  the  17th  inst, 

Hardy   Flowers.  —  No  such   varied  and 

enormous  collection  of  hardy  flowers  has  been  before 
exhibited  at  any  one  time  as  was  so  effectively  ar- 
ranged by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  in  the  conservatory 
at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last ;  the  effort 
was  indeed  gigantic,  and  presented  striking  evidence 
of  the  immense  resources  in  the  floral  way  which 
this  firm  have  at  their  disposal.  Covering  the 
whole  of  a  table  70  feet  in  length  and  some  6  feet  in 
width,  and  overflowing  on  to  the  floor  on  the  oppo- 
site side  in  many  groups,  the  collection  presented 
features  of  singular  interest,  and  strove  hard  to  attract 
some  of  that  admiration  which  visitors  had  come  to 
bestow  so  lavishly  on  the  Roses.  Of  Liliums  there 
were  very  fine  kinds,  white,  pink,  rose,  scarlet, 
and  many  coloured  Clove  Carnations ;  white  and 
red  Spiroras,  the  beautiful  Alstromeriaaurea,  the  yellow 
Arum  Richardia  hastata  ;  the  singularly  beautiful  Calo- 
chortus  venustus,  Oenothera  speciosa,  white,  and 
Fraseri,  yellow.  The  elegant  blue  Thistle,  Eryngium 
amethystinum,  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  bright  yellow  ; 
Mill. is  in  variety,  including  the  new  Bloomeriana, 
pale  yellow  ;  Ixias  in  great  variety,  longiflora,  mona- 
delpha,  rosea,  maculata,  very  charming  ;  and  Ruby, 
dwarf,  in  colour  reddish-crimson.  The  many  kinds  of 
Gladiolus,  of  the  ramosus  section,  were  singularly 
beautiful  and  hardy  ;  these  force  so  well,  and  are 
so  extremely  effective  in  clumps  in  pots,  that  it  is 
marvellous  they  are  not  universally  grown.  Then  there 
were  Paronies  in  variety,  Pyrethrums,  giant  Thrifts, 
numerous  bunches  of  the  lovely  yellow  Sweet  Sultan, 
and  blue  varieties  of  the  Centaureas,  Orchis  maculata, 
Lythrum  roseum  superbum,  Sweet  Peas  in  variety, 
and,  indeed,  hardy  flowers  innumerable.  The  group 
was  effectively  dressed  with  Ferns  and  other  plants 
in  pots,  and  constituted  quite  an  exhibition  in  itself. 
Though  much  smaller,  yet  full  of  interest  and  beauty, 
was  the  charming  group  of  hardy  flowers  set  up  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  for  it  included  sjme 
two  dozen  kinds  of  Lilies,  amongst  which  stood  pro- 
minent a  fine  head  of  giganteum,  and  not  least  inter- 
esting was  a  pure  white  form  of  Brownii,  perhaps  the 
stoutest  and  most  gracefully  formed  of  all  the  trumpet 
Lilies,  There  were  also  charming  Spiraeas,  Irises  in 
variety,  Milla  serrata  plena,  pure  white  ;  that  elegant 
white  Gladiolus,  The  Bride  ;  and  many  olher  beautiful 
flowers  for  which  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries  are  so 
famous. 

The   Veitch   Memorial   Prizes.— These 

annual  offerings  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
James  Veitch  Memorial  Fund,  for  meritorious  pro- 
ducts in  plants  and  fruits,  were  competed  for  at 
Richmond  on  the  29th  ult.,  but,  having  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  prizes — £5  each,  allied  to  memorial 
medals — the  competition  was  moderate,  if  not  unsatis- 
factory. If  the  trustees  are  not  bound  to  the  form  of 
the  prizes,  certainly  they  will  do  well  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  re-arrange  them 
so  that  two  prizes  may  be  given  in  each  class.  The 
certainty  that  only  one  prize  can  be  won  but 
tends  to  keep  from  out  the  competitions  many  merit- 
orious subjects.  The  plant  class,  which  was  for 
single  specimens  of  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower,  brought  but  five  exhibits,  and  all  exceedingly 
moderate.  The  favoured  plant  was  a  huge,  rotund, 
but  entirely  over-bloomed,  Erica  tricolor  dumosa, 
out  of  which  all  colour  and  freshness  had  long  been 
taken  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  shaded  to  pre- 
serve it.  It  would  have  proved  a  very  weak 
element  in  any  collection.  This  was  shown  by  Mr. 
IIinnell,  gr.  to  F.  A.  Davis,  Esq.,  Surbiton.  The 
most  striking  and  effective  plant  was  a  good  Bougain- 
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villea  glabra,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bates,  gr.  to  J.  C. 
Meek,  Esq.,  Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham.  The 
Grape  class,  which  was  for  two  bunches,  black,  any 
kind,  was  brought  out  from  mediocrity  by  the  superb 
exhibits  of  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury  House, 
and  of  Mr.  Wildsmith,  gr.  to  Viscount  Eversley, 
lleckfield  Place.  Mr.  Hudson  got  the  coveted 
prize  with  some  superb  Madresfield  Court   Grapes, 


HedychiumGardnerianum. — Among  old- 
fashioned  plants  there  are  few  more  esteemed  by 
ladies  than  the  Hedychium,  or  Garland-flower  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  Apart  from  its  merit  as  a  flowering 
plant,  it  well  deserves  a  place  among  foliage  collec- 
tions, especially  where  there  is  much  house-furnishing 
to  be  done.  Its  long  stems  and  drooping  leaves,  it 
not  striking  in  colour,  are  certainly  noble  in  habit  and 


Disease  of  Iris.— Mr.  \V.  G.  Smith  writes 

to  inform  us  that,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scien- 
tific Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
he  has  received  from  Mr.  R.  I.  Lynch,  of  Cam- 
bridge, leaves  of  Iris  Pseud-acorus badly  infected  with 
the  fungus  (Puccinia  truncata)  in  its  perfect  condition. 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  record  of  this  Iris  being 
affected,  and  the  first  observation  of  Puccinia  on  Iris 


Fig.  10.— a  grout  or  aroids  at  mr.  bull's  establish.mei.t.     (see  p.  48  ) 


bunches  of  good  size,  and  having  huge  berries.  Finer 
have  perhaps  never  been  seen  of  this  Grape,  but  still 
not  thoroughly  finished,  wanting  yet  a  few  weeks  to 
complete  colouring.  Mr.  Wildsmith  had  splendid 
Black  Hamburghs,  the  bunches  much  heavier  than 
those  which  gained  the  prize,  the  berries  fine,  jet- 
black,  and  perfect  in  bloom  and  finish.  The  judges, 
we  learn,  felt  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these 
exhibits ;  and  in  finally  making  the  award,  felt  it  but 
just  to  give  Mr.  Wildsmith's  Grapes  very  high 
commendation. 


appearance,  and  it  has  the  further  merit  of  standing 
rough  usage  better  than  most  other  plants  of  the  foliage 
type.  But  it  is  as  a  flowering  plant  that  it  is  most 
appreciated,  and  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
it  can  have  no  idea  of  the  charm  posessed  by  an 
established  plant  in  flower.  The  long  flower-spikes 
are  thickly  set  with  yellow  Orchid-like  flowers,  with  a 
long  pistil  of  a  reddish-brown  tinge  in  the  centre  of 
each  flower,  which  is  both  peculiar  and  interesting,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  being  scented,  for  which  reason  it 
is  so  much  prized  by  ladies. 


this  year.  We  shall  shortly  illustrate  the  subject,  and 
in  the  meantime  we  advise  growers  of  choice  Irises  to 
look  to  their  plants.  An  early  symptom  is  the  pre- 
sence of  yellowish-brown  stains  on  the  leaves,  then 
little  brown  scattered  pustules  the  size  of  a  large  pin's 
head,  followed  by  black  pustules  of  a  larger  size. 

ArundoDonaxvariegata.— Fewplantsare 

better  adapted  for  the  summer  embellishment  of  large 
conservatories  than  this  bright  and  graceful  foliaged 
plant.     Among  Tree  Ferns,   Camellias  and  Orange 
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trees,  its  tall  stems,  so  beautifully  clothed  with  droop- 
ing variegated  leaves,  has  a  very  distinct  effect,  and 
supplies  a  neutral  tone  of  colour  that  is  by  no  means 
common  in  plants  of  tall  growth  that  are  suitable  for 
grouping  with  evergreen  bushy  plants. 

Spot  in  Plants.— Mr.  T.  Moore  pointed 

out  to  us  in  the  Chelsea  Gardens  that  many  of  the 
plants  were  disfigured  by  brown  spots,  as  if  they 
had  been  scorched.  The  first  notion  was  that  it  was 
the  effect  of  the  storm  of  April  29,  but  he  assured 
us  that  the  leaves  were  similarly  affected  before  the 
gale  which  was  so  destructive  to  tender  foliage. 
This  morning  (May  29)  a  box  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  Wolley  Dod,  containing  specimens  of 
Cypripedium  spectabile  and  Orchis  conspicua  in  a 
similar  condition.  In  both  there  is  certainly  a  fungus, 
but  not,  as  was  conjectured,  allied  to  that  which 
occurs  in  the  Lily  disease.  In  Orchis  conopsea  there 
is  an  obscure  Phoma  with  abundant  spores,  too 
obscure  to  make  it  worth  while  to  give  it  a  name,  for 
after  all  it  is  probably  an  imperfect  "state  of  some 
Sphasria.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  recorded  amongst 
the  too  abundant  European  and  American  species. 
In  both  we  find  a  Septoria  with  cylindrical  spores, 
which,  like  the  Phoma,  is  unrecorded,  and  to  which 
the  same  remark  applies.  M.  J.  B. 

Wall  Plants  at  Pine-apple  Nursery. 

— A  bare  wall  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  dwelling 
or  garden,  be  it  either  of  brick  or  stone,  is  usually  more 
of  an  eyesore  than  an  ornament,  walls  mostly  having 
a  much  better  appearance  when  hidden  by  some  one  or 
other  of  the  different  plants  suitable  for  clothing  them. 
Leaving  out  of  calculation  the  unlimited  extent  of 
ugly  walls  where  nothing  is  done  to  cover  them  ;  it 
must  be  confessed  that  where  an  attempt  is  made  in 
this  direction  it  is  far  from  being  always  satisfactory, 
especially  in  the  choice  of  plants  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Ivy  stands  out  far  in  advance  of  all  others 
v/here  an  evergreen  covering  is  required,  and  those 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  a  beau- 
tiful object  may  be  made  of  an  unsightly  wall  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  the  most  varied  forms  and 
colours  that  the  Ivy  family  affords  cannot  fail  to 
remark  how  much  more  it  is  possible  to  accomplish 
with-  the  different  kinds  of  this  plant  alone  than  is 
generally  done.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  with  the  constant  presence  of  soot  and  dust, 
wall  plants,  like  other  vegetation,  suffer,  and  it  is  here 
that  careful  selection  of  the  plants  employed  becomes 
necessary.  At  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  there  is  a  wall 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  grounds,  on  which 
Messrs.  Henderson  have  planted  a  selection  of  ever- 
green and  deciduous  subjects,  that  not  only  exem- 
plify how  well  they  are  adapted  for  wall  covering, 
but  also  show  their  ability  to  thrive  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  to  a  considerable  extent  charged  with 
smoke.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  plants  on  this  wall 
that  are  quite  at  home  are  Jasminum  revolutum, 
nearly  evergreen  ;  J.  officinale  fol.  aureis,  the  bright 
coloured  foliage  of  which  is  very  effective  amongst 
green-leaved  things ;  J.  odoratissimum,  Ceanothus 
divaricatus,  the  Nepaulese  Indigofera  Dosua,  Rubus 
laciniatus,  the  best  of  the  genus  ;  the  golden-leaved 
form  of  Weigela  rosea,  very  effective  as  seen  here 
whilst  the  leaves  are  young;  the  red-leaved 
Peach,  the  old  Banksian  Rose,  the  purple  Rosa 
rugosa,  worth  growing,  if  only  for  its  hand- 
some foliage ;  Ampelopsis  japonica,  the  highest 
coloured  in  its  leaves  of  all  the  Virginian  creepers  ; 
Euonymus  radicans  major,  a  stronger  grower  than  the 
type  ;  Gum  Cistus,  Bridgesia  spicata,  a  seldom  seen 
evergreen  climber  with  spikes  of  greenish  flowers,  that 
atone  time  used  to  lie  grown  in  heat;  Vitisheterophylla 
variegata,  the  very  distinct  Ivy,  Hedera  conglomerata, 
and  an  immense  leaved  variety  in  the  way  of  II. 
dentata,  but  a  better  dinger  than  that  fine  kind,  fas- 
tening itself  to  the  wail  better,  and  equally  hardy 
and  distinct. 

Smith's    Scarlet    Pelargonium. — For 

covering  walls,  trelliswork,  pillars,  &c,  in  lofty  green- 
houses and  conservatories,  this  Pelargonium,  though 
one  of  the  oldest,  is  still  one  of  the  best.  It  is  a 
rapid  as  well  as  a  vigorous  grower,  producing  abun- 
dance of  healthy  green  leaves,  and  a  profusion  of 
flowers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is 
essentially  an  amateur's  variety. 

Lastrea  Filix-mas    cristata.  —  People 

who  have  much  to  do  with  cut  flowers  know  some- 


thing of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  supply  of  cut 
fronds,  especially  during  the  growing  season,  when 
the  fronds  really  last  but  a  few  hours  until  they  are 
withered  up.  We  were  reminded  of  this  fact  only  a  few 
days  ago,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torquay, 
where  we  saw  a  large  breadth  of  this  lovely  crested 
variety,  which  is  specially  grown  for  cutting  purposes, 
and  which  is  so  rigid  in  habit,  and  so  hardy,  that  it 
will  last  several  days  in  a  cut  state  without  requiring 
to  be  renewed. 

Orchard-houses  in  Sections.— The  reason 

why  many  orchard-houses  are  not  productive  is,  be- 
cause they  are  too  narrow  and  badly  ventilated. 
Given  a  brick  wall  covered  with  fruit  trees — say 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  Nectarines,  which  do  not  bear 
regularly — the  wall  is  covered  in  with  what  is  called  a 
Peach-case  or  orchard-house.  It  probably  opens  at 
the  top  by  machinery,  or,  perhaps,  air  is  admitted  by 
"  traps  "  in  the  back  wall,  and  there  are  little  wooden 
ventilators  which  open  singly  close  to  the  ground  by 
which  air  is  admitted  at  the  front  of  the  house. 
How  will  the  poor  trees  fare  now  that  the  weather 
may  be  expected  to  grow  hot  ?  These  houses  cost  as 
much — some  of  them  more — than  wider  houses  better 
ventilated.  A  good  method  of  erecting  orchard- 
houses  on  the  lean-to  principle  is  to  have  the  roof 
opening  all  the  way  in  sections  of  about  4  feet  in 
width,  which  may  be  opened,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  may  require,  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  or  more.  By 
this  plan  the  blossoming  period  may  be  retarded  in 
the  spring  by  keeping  the  ventilators  fully  open,  and 
gentle  volumes  of  pure  air  may  be  simultaneously  ad- 
mitted to  all  parts  of  the  house,  and  in  the  autumn 
the  trees  may  be  kept  perfectly  cool  ;  in  short,  the 
principle  is  commendable,  viewed  from  every  practical 
standpoint,  and  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  who 
contemplate  the  erection  of  this  class  of  houses. 

■ — —  Echites  eoliviensis.  —  As  a  plant  of 
general  merit  and  usefulness  it  would  be  hard  to  name 
a  rival  that  succeeds  so  well  under  very  ordinary 
treatment.  It  is  classed  as  a  stove-plant,  but  will 
grow  and  flower  well  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 
Amateurs,  and  small  growers  who  have  not  heat 
enough  for  Dipladenias  and  Allamandas,  may  under- 
take the  cultivation  of  this  plant  with  every  hope  of 
success.  The  flowers  are  white  with  an  orange 
throat,  and  besides  being  a  very  desirable  creeper,  it 
flowers  profusely  in  small  pots  when  less  than  a  foot 
high,  so  that  it  is  suitable  for  growing  in  a  small  way 
for  dotting  about,  or  for  front  lines,  as  it  is  for  train- 
ing as  a  creeper.  The  one  thing  important  in  its 
cultivation  is  that  it  must  have  plenty  of  light. 

Adamia  versicolor.— This  is  a  plant  which 

is  at  once  both  pretty  and  interesting.  There  are  few 
plants,  indeed,  which  possess  greater  attractions  for 
those  who  are  fond  of  scrutinising  the  works  of 
Nature.  One  of  its  large  flower-trusses  in  the  bud 
state  has  a  certain  fascination  about  it  which  seems 
peculiarly  its  own.  It  flowers  somewhat  after  the 
habit  of  the  Hydrangea,  and  has  buds  of  white  and 
rosy-blue,  the  former  so  tiny  as  to  look  like  little 
white  beads  among  the  larger  buds  of  blue  or  blueish 
purple.  It  makes  a  capital  conservatory  plant  at  this 
season,  and  is  easily  cultivated  into  good-sized  plants 
from  the  cuttings. 

Aloysia  citriodora. — This  universal  favour- 
ite is  so  easily  cultivated  and  so  useful  for  a  variety 
of  decorative  purposes  that  gardeners  and  amateurs 
might  with  advantage  bestow  upon  it  a  little  more 
cultural  attention  of  a  simple  kind — simple,  because 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  plant  is  ruined 
by  codling.  It  is  hardy,  or  nearly  so,  and  this  fact 
should  reveal  to  any  one  that  warmth  and  a  close 
atmosphere  must  be  fatal  to  its  well-being.  There  is 
no  plant  in  existence  more  sought  after  by  ladies  for 
cutting  purposes,  and  there  is  really  no  reason  why 
suitable  plants  should  not  be  grown  for  sitting-rooms 
of  any  size,  which  would  be  much  prized  during  the 
summer  months.  Propagated  from  cuttings  in  a 
gentle  heat,  they  may  be  speedily  grown  into  bushy 
little  plants,  but  they  are  most  useful  the  second 
season  for  the  purposes  indicated.  Well  cut  back, 
and  brought  forward  gently  in  an  unheatcd  frame, 
and  ultimately  turned  out-of-doors  in  a  partially 
shaded  aspect,  the  leaves  come  beautifully  green  and 
highly  scented  ;  and  in  addition,  if  confined  to  small 
pots,  they  produce  spikes  of  light  lilac  flowers, 
which  are  by  no  means  insignificant,     If  protection 


from  heavy  rains  be  desirable,  this  can  be  done  by 
tilting  sashes  above  them,  but  leaving  full  scope  for 

healthy  air  to  play  among  them,  which  will  insure 
their  perfect  hardihood  and  adaptibility  for  indoor 
work.  But  why  grow  plants  in  pots  for  cutting 
when  they  do  equally  well  or  better  planted  out,  and 
when  they  may  be  used  for  clothing  the  naked  stems 
of  Roses  against  walls,  where  their  perfume  will  be 
agreeable  from  the  open  windows  ?  Planted  out  now 
they  will  establish  themselves  in  their  quarters 
before  winter,  and  if  the  shoots  are  well  ripened, 
little  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  a  few  degrees 
of  frost. 

Lagekstromia   indica. — The   display   of 

flowers  which  this  plant  is  capable  of  yielding  under 
a  proper  system  of  cultivation  is  now  practically  ex- 
emplified in  the  fine  garden  of  Joshua  Dickson, 
Esq.,  Winslade,  near  Exeter,  where  there  are  plants 
flowering  over  8  feet  high  and  as  much  across,  literally 
laden  with  a  glowing  mass  of  rich  rosy-pink  flowers, 
produced  in  long  panicles,  something  after  the  man- 
ner of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  but  much 
more  graceful-looking,  because  the  flowers  are  not 
so  closely  packed  together  upon  the  flower-stem. 
Plunged  in  a  border  in  the  conservatory,  under  the 
broad  leaves  of  Palms  or  Fern  fronds,  the  effect  is 
magnificent — probably  there  is  no  other  plant  coming 
into  flower  at  this  season  to  equal  it  for  general 
decorative  purposes.  Cold  treatment  does  not  suit 
the  plant  in  the  growing  state.  It  may  be  started  in 
a  cold  Heath-house  or  greenhouse,  and  afterwards 
shifted  into  a  Croton-house,  where  it  will  get  plenty 
of  heat  and  sunshine — these  are  the  only  conditions 
under  which  it  will  flower  freely.  Of  course  the 
removal  to  the  conservatory,  when  the  plant  is  in 
flower,  is  understood  as  a  matter  of  course.  Plants 
that  have  nearly  done  flowering,  if  partially  cut-back 
and  removed  to  a  north  aspect,  out-of-doors,  to  rest 
for  a  month  or  so,  and  then  introduced  to  a  gentle 
beat  and  brought  forward  as  recommended,  will 
flower  again  a  second  time  during  the  autumn,  when 
they  will  be  no  less  welcome  than  they  are  now.  The 
above  is  a  brief  summary  of  Mr.  Cragg's  cultural 
treatment,  and  certainly  the  results  are  highly  credit- 
able in  the  case  of  a  plant  that  is  considered  some- 
what difficult  to  cultivate. 

Thymus  serpyllum  var.  lanuginosus. — 

For  a  carpet-bed  at  this  season  nothing  can  surpass  this 
lovely  little  Thyme,  which  covers  the  ground  with  a 
green  and  white  carpet  which  is  extremely  chaste  and 
beautiful.  It  may  not  be  lasting  enough  for  a  perma- 
nent bed,  but  why  should  we  not  have  isolated  beds 
of  foliage  and  flowers  as  well  as  large  designs  and 
masses?  If  more  attention  were  given  in  this  direc- 
tion there  might  be  many  a  pretty  flower-bed  to  look 
at  when  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  whole  garden  of 
flowers. 

A   New  Puiilic   Park   for   Bristol. — 

Sir  Greville  Smythe,  Bart.,  the  popular  owner  of 
Ashton  Court,  Clilton,  Bristol,  has  generously 
presented  to  the  people  of  Bristol  a  piece  of  land  to 
the  extent  of  2i.\acres,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  public  park.  This  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
residents  of  Bedminstcr,  and  also  to  the  people 
residing  in  the  Hot  Wells.  For  years  past  the  Bed- 
minster  people  have,  with  the  permission  of  Sir 
GREVILLE,  freely  used  these  grounds  without  let  or 
hindrance.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons 
and  evenings,  especially  when  fine  weather  tempted 
the  people  forth,  crowds  of  persons  would  gather 
here,  seeking  relief  from  the  close  and  murky  atmo- 
sphere of  the  city.  Sir  Greville  Smythe  t'olemti  i 
a  good  deal  of  trespassing  rather  than  interfere  with 
the  harmless  enjoyment  of  the  people,  and  his  kindly 
tolerance  has  terminated  in  a  gift  to  the  people  of  the 
very  spot  which  many  of  them  had  already  in- 
stinctively selected.  The  ground  is  very  picturesquely 
situated,  and  commands  views  of  the  most  charming 
scenery  in  the  most  attractive  part  of  Clifton.  The 
Suspension  Bridge,  Leigh  Woods,  St.  Vincent's  Rocks, 
Royal  York  Crescent,  Ashton  Court,  help  to  con- 
stitute a  most  delightful  sort  of  panorama.  The 
ground  is  prettily  wooded,  chiefly  by  Elm  trees, 
while  its  undulating  character  adds  materially  to  its 
attractiveness,  and  gives  rare  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
the  skill  and  genius  of  the  landscape  gardener.  Owing 
to  time  being  required  for  certain  tenancies  to  run 
out,  some  little  time  must  elapse  before  the  ground  is 
formally  handed  over  to  the  city. 
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Tradescantia  virginica. — Those  who  are 

fond  of  hues  of  blue  in  garden  flowers  should  grow 
this  fine  hardy  perennial.  There  are  several  blue 
varieties,  one  or  two  with  larger  and  deeper  blue 
flowers.  One,  named  Azureus,  is  singularly  fine, 
with  large  and  very  richly  coloured  flowers  of  great 
beauty.  There  is  a  double  variety  with  deep  violet 
flowers,  but  it  [is  scarcely  so  handsome  as  the  single 
form.  Other  varieties,  varying  in  colour,  have  been 
produced  from  seed,  but  they  all  fall  below  the  rich 
blue  flowers  in  point  of  effect.  The  white  variety  is 
novel,  because  the  flowers  have  violet  bearded  sta- 
mens, which  are  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  white 
segments.  One  good  quality  in  this  Tradescantia  is, 
that  the  plant  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  doing  as 
well  in  a  wet  clay  as  in  one  of  a  dry  loose  nature.  It 
is  another  of  those  tine  plants  that  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  less  cultivated  from  various  causes. 

The  Darwin  Memorial. — At  a  meeting 

of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Darwin  Memorial 
Fund,  held  on  June  30  at  the  Royal  Society's  rooms, 
Burlington  House,  it  was  announced  that  the  total 
subscriptions  already  promised  or  received  amounted 
to  ^2487  13s.  It  was  decided  that  the  Memorial 
should  take  the  form  of  a  marble  statue,  and  a  sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  It  was  agreed  to  ask  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  for  permission  to  place  the  statue 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
History),  South  Kensington.  The  sub-committee 
consists  of  the  following  : — Mr.  \V.  Bowman,  Sir 
J.  D.  Hooker,  Professor  Huxley,  Mr.  C.  T.  New- 
ton, and  Sir  F.  Pollock,  with  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
W,  Spottiswoode,  Pres.  R.S.;  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
John  Evans,  Treas.  U.S.;  and  the  Hon.  Secretaries, 
Professor  Bonney  and  Mr.  P.  Edward  Dove, 

EUONYMUS    ELEGANTISSIMA    VARIEGATA. — 

This  beautiful  variety  appears  to  be  hardy  in  Devon- 
shire. It  is  the  best  of  the  silver-leaved  kinds,  and 
when  well  up  in  colour  it  makes  a  lovely  ornament 
upon  a  green  closely-shaven  lawn.  We  saw  a  low  bush 
of  it  in  a  Devonshire  garden  a  few  days  ago,  where  we 
thought  it  looked  even  prettier  than  we  had  ever  seen 
it  in  pots.  The  bush,  or  group — we  do  not  know 
which — was  over  3  feet  across,  and  filled  in  a  tri- 
angular corner  in  grass  so  chastely  that  we  thought  we 
had  never  before  seen  a  more  simple  and  pleasing 
effect. 

Golden  Yews  at  the  Knap  Hill  Nur- 
series.— If  any  one  would  see  and  realise  something 
of  the  value  of  the  Golden  Yew  as  a  decorative  plant, 
they  could  not  do  better  than  pay  a  visit  to  the  Knap 
Hill  Nurseries  just  now.  There  is,  scattered  all  over 
these  extensive  nurseries,  a  marvellous  wealth  of  hardy 
trees  and  plants,  and  among  these  the  forms  of  the 
Golden  Yew  are  a  conspicuous  feature.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  there  are  thousands  of  them,  some  8 
feet  in  height,  many  of  them  so  finely  coloured  as  to 
appear  covered  with  burnished  gold.  The  large 
majority  of  these  brilliantly  coloured  Yews  are 
seedlings,  and  they  have  been  obtained  by  planting 
the  Irish  Yew  among  the  golden  varieties.  The  first 
break  occurred  from  the  original  form,  elegantissima, 
when  used  as  a  pollen  parent,  but  since  then  the  seed- 
ling golden  types  raised  from  it  have  been  so  employed. 
Adpressa  and  erectahavealso  been  used  as  seed  parents. 
The  seedling  forms  grow  more  freely  than  elegantis- 
sima, some  seedlings  twelve  years  of  age  are  already  6 
feet  in  height.  Some  of  the  seedlings  are  handsomely 
frosted  with  silver,  thus  giving  a  welcome  variety  ; 
and  not  only  do  the  seedling  variegated  forms  grow 
more  freely  than  the  old  type,  but  they  do  not  burn  as 
that  does,  and  they  also  produce  berries.  They  vary 
also  in  their  habit  of  growth  :  some  take  an  erect 
form  and  grow  closely  and  in  a  compact  way, 
others  are  more  branching  and  bushy  ;  and  a  batch  of 
seedlings  when  they  have  attained  the  size  show  much 
variation  in  this  respect. 

Bad  News  for  Port  Wine  Drinkers. — 

Official  papers  state  that  the  pest  of  the  Phylloxera 
vastatrix,  which  had  manifested  itself  in  the  Douro 
Vines  in  a  virulent  form,  has  invaded  the  districts 
of  Leiria  and  Santarem  ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
ere  long  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  the  Algarve,  will 
be  infested  with  this  insect.  The  treatment  of  the 
Vines  with  sulphate  [ide]  of  carbon  has  not  proved 
effectual,  so  much  so,  that  in  the  Douro  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Tobacco  is  going  to  be  tried  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Government,     Moreover,  in  spite  of  the 


conventions  entered  into  by  Portugal,  and  the  regula- 
tions issued,  the  action  of  the  authorities  with  regard 
to  the  Phylloxera  is  marked  by  very  great  apathy. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Coimbra  has 
long  been  infested  with  the  Phylloxera. 

Proposed  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show 

at  Oxford. — It  has  been  proposed  to  hold  a  Carna- 
nation  and  Picotee  Show  at  Oxford,  in  connection 
with  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horti- 
cultural Society,  on  August  2,  the  show  to  be 
regarded  as  supplementary  to  that  of  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  which  takes  place  at 
South  Kensington  on  July  25.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  has  been  requested  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  out  this  proposal, 
which  has  our  hearty  concurrence,  as  it  will  provide, 
in  consequence  of  the  later  date,  a  more  favourable 
meeting  ground  for  Northern  and  Southern  growers 
than  the  meeting  at  Kensington  will  do.  To  provide 
the  necessary  prizes  it  is  suggested  that  the  two 
above-named  Societies  should  each  vote  ten  guineas 
towards  a  fund  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
the  remainder,  about  a  similar  sum,  shall  be  raised 
by  special  subscription — say  one-half  from  friends  of 
the  Oxford  Society,  and  one-half  from  friends  of  the. 
National  Society.  We  cannot  doubt  the  needful  aid 
will  be  forthcoming,  and  we  are  heartily  glad  that 
Mr.  Dodwell's  health  and  strength  have  been  so 
much  recruited  by  his  residence  in  the  country  that 
he  is  able  to  undertake  the  supervision  of  the 
arrangements.  Several  donations  have  been  already 
promised,  and  a  schedule  of  prizes  has  been  issued. 

Phacelia  campanularia. — Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Ipswich,  sends  specimens  of  the  new  Phacelia  re- 
ferred to  in  Mr.  Sheppard'snotein  a  recent  number,  un- 
der the  name  of  Whitlavia.  It  is  the  P.  campanularia 
of  Dr.  Gray — Whitlavia,  Eutoca,  Cosmanthus  being 
now  all  merged  in  the  older  genus,  and  retained  only 
as  sectional  names.  The  flower  is  of  an  intense  gen- 
tian-blue with  a  white  oblong  spot  at  the  base  of  each 
sinus  of  the  limb,  most  of  the  blossoms  being  twice  as 
broad  as  in  the  old  Whitlavia  grandiflora,  but  with  a 
shorter  tube,  which  seems  more  pelviformthancampan- 
ulate.  It  succeeds  extremely  well  in  the  open  border, 
where  it  forms  a  spreading  branched  tuft,  nearly  a  foot 
across,  and  from  6  to  S  inches  high.  It  commences 
flowering  while  yet  small,  and  continues  in  blossom 
some  weeks.  The  leaves  are  on  long,  broad,  chan- 
nelled stalks,  the  blades  roundish  oblong,  crenately 
toothed,  and  slightly  downy.  The  flowers  are  in 
loose  i-sided  racemes,  each  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  and  supported  by  a  calyx  of  five  linear 
segments. 

The   Weather.— General  remarks  on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  July  3,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  been  much  drier  and 
finer  than  of  late,  though  a  few  thunderstorms  were 
experienced  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ac- 
companied in  some  places  by  rather  heavy  rain. 
Temperature  has  been  a  little  above  the  mean  over 
Ireland,  the  "Midland  Counties,"  and  in  "Scot- 
land, E.,"  and  about  equal  to  the  average  in  "  Eng- 
land, N.E."  and  "England,  S.,"  but  elsewhere  it 
has  been  slightly  below.  The  maxima  were  higher 
than  those  recently  observed,  and  ranged  from  73°  in 
"  England,  N.W."  to  770  over  central  and  southern 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The 
minima,  which  were  recorded  on  June  27th  in  Ire- 
land, and  on  July  1  at  most  of  the  English  stations, 
varied  from  41°  in  "Ireland,  N."  to  450  in  "Eng- 
land, E.,"  "Scotland,  W.,"  and  "Ireland,  S."  The 
rainfall  has  been  a  little  more  than  the  mean  in  the 
east  of  Scotland,  the  northeast  of  England,  and 
north  of  Ireland,  but  in  most  other  districts  the  fall 
was  less  than  the  mean.  In  "England,  E."and 
"  England,  S."  there  was  almost  a  complete  absence 
of  rain.  Bright  sunshine  shows  an  increase  in  all  ex- 
cept the  Irish  districts  and  "England,  S.W.,"  the 
percentages  ranging  from  50  in  "  England,  N.W."  to 
32  in  "  Ireland,  W."  Depressions  observed  : — The 
barometer  has  been  higher  and  more  uniform  over 
our  islands  than  for  some  time  past.  The  winds  have 
been  generally  very  light  in  force  and  variable  in 
direction.  At  the  close  of  the  period,  however, 
owing  to  the  advance  of  a  depression  from  the 
Atlantic,  the  barometer  was  falling  decidedly  in  the 
west  and  north,  and  the  wind  had  shifted  to  the 
westward  or  southward  on  all  our  coasts. 

Gardening    Appointments.  —  Mr.     J- 

Rickards,  late  Gardener  to  J.  E.  Severn,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Wallop,  near  Shrewsbury,  has  been  engaged 
as  Gardener  to  C.  G.  Lefroy,  Esq.,  Wellesbourne 
Hall,  Warwick. — Mr.  William  Hardy,  late  Fore- 
man to  Mr.  Mann,  St.  Vincent's,  Grantham,  Lin- 
colnshire, has  been  engaged  as  Gardener  to  George 
Orr  Wilson,  Esq.,  Dunardugh,  Blackrock,  Co. 
Dublin,  Ireland. 


PARIS    NOTES. 

The  effects  of  the  terrible  frost  of  December,  1S79, 
are  still  felt  in  many  places  in  France.  Trees  that 
were  injured  severely  and  had  seemed  to  recover 
since,  are  now  dying.  This  has  been  especially  the 
case  with  Cedrus  Libani  and  Taxodium  distichum. 

The  French  Government  cannot  be  compli- 
mented on  its  quickness.  We  understand  that  jury- 
men of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1S78  will 
soon  receive  the  printed  accounts  of  their  debates. 
What  earthly  use  that  will  be  is  left  to  be  discovered  ; 
everything  relating  to  horticulture  has  been  published 
by  the  horticultural  papers,  and  when  the  same  docu- 
ments come  from  the  Ministry  we  doubt  whether 
anybody  will  even  look  at  them. 

The  love  for  Orchids  seems  to  be  growing  pretty 
fast  in  France ;  we  think  that  the  new  journal 
entirely  devoted  to  this  class  of  plants,  VOrehido- 
phile,  under  the  able  management  of  M.  Godefroy- 
Lebeuf,  of  Argenteuil,  and  the  Comte  Du  Buysson, 
has  done  much  towards  this.  M.  le  Comte  Du 
Buysson  has  written  the  best  French  book  on 
Orchids.  People  with  only  two  or  three  houses 
are  now  having  a  few  Orchids,  while  in  large 
places  new  houses  are  being  built  for  the  same.  A 
new  house  for  the  reception  of  cool  Orchids  has  just 
been  finished  at  Ferricres  ;  it  is  built  on  the  most 
improved  principles,  and  is  the  first  of  this  class  in 
France.  Water-tanks  run  under  the  stages  full  of 
rain-water  ;  the  stages  themselves  are  watertight,  and 
the  watering  of  the  paths,  &c,  is  done  mechanically, 
merely  by  turning  a  tap.  The  shading  also  is  well 
understood.  The  canvas  is  not  against  the  glass, 
but  a  few  inches  from  it,  allowing  the  air  to  pass 
between.  In  the  same  establishment  a  large  range  of 
houses  is  being  built  to  receive  Azaleas  and  flowering 
stuff. 

We  understand  that  the  Ville  de  Paris  will  establish 
soon  a  School  of  Horticulture  at  Villepreux  (Seine  et 
Oise).  It  will  be  a  regular  boarding  school,  where 
young  children  without  parents  (street  Arabs)  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  town  and  brought  up  to  the  gar- 
dening profession. 

The  Sociefe  d'Horticulture  de  France  announces 
that  an  autumnal  show  will  take  place  from  October 
10  to  15  next  in  the  Pavilion  de.  la  Ville  de  Paris, 
where  the  last  show  was  held.  It  will  be  especially 
a  fruit  and  vegetable  show. 

The  flowering  of  the  Vanda  teres  has  been  most 
successful  again  this  year  at  Ferrieres  ;  nearly  700 
blooms  have  been  cut  and  used  for  furnishing.  This 
has  proved  a  most  useful  Orchid,  flowering  as  it 
does  at  a  time  when  there  are  few  others.  They  are 
planted  out  at  the  entrance  of  a  span-roofed  house, 
and  it  is  a  sight  worth  looking  at  when  in  bloom. 


THE   NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
MADAGASCAR. 

{Concluded front  p.  12.) 
The  endemic  type  that  most  strikes  the  traveller 
is  the  Banana-like  Ravenala  madagascariensis*  or 
Urania  speciQia  (figured  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p. 
19  vol.  iv.).  Among  endemic  types  not  previously 
mentioned  are  —  Colvillea  racemosa,  a  gorgeous 
arboreous  Caesalpinea  having  compoundly  pinnate 
leaves  and  large  yellow  and  red  flowers  borne  in 
dense  racemes  1  foot  to  18  inches  in  length  {Bet.  Mag.,  t. 
3325,  3326) ;  Tachiadenus  carinatus,  a  showy  Gen- 
tianea  with  purple-blue  flowers  (Bot.  Mag.,\..  5094); 
Mascarenhasia  Curnowiana,  an  elegant  and  beautiful 
Apocynea,  with  rosy-carmine  flowers,  lately  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Low  ;  Dypsis  madagascariensis,  a  small 
pinnate-leaved  Palm,  now  in  cultivation,  &c.  Among 
the  novelties  recently  described  by  Mr.  Baker  is  the 
genuc  Kitchingia,  which  is  allied  to  Bryophyllum, 
and  of  which  several  species  have  been  discovered. 
Altogether  about  700  genera  are  known  to  occur  on 
the  island,  and  of  these  about  eighty  are  endemic. 
Most  of  them  are  monotypic,  and  none  of  them  is 
represented  by  more  than  about  half-a-dozen  species. 

The    Vegetation    of    the    Central    Hill 
Country. — This  is  much  better  known  than  that  of 


*  This  would  appear  to  be  a  very  ancient  type,  for  its  only 
congener  inhabits  the  northern  part  of  Somh  America  No 
member  of  the  allied  South  African  genus  StrehtZ'a  lias  hitherto 
been  detected  in  Madagascar. 
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the  forest  belt  or  even  the  coast  flora  ;  and  the  endemic 
element  is  mainly  specific.  Its  affinities  are  with  the 
flora  of  the  Cape  and  of  the  mountains  of  Central 
Africa.  Mr.  Baker  summarises  it  in  the  following 
words: — "There  are  many  curious  cases  of  affinity 
between  the  flora  of  the  hill-country  of  Central 
Madagascar  and  those  of  the  Cape  and  the  mountains 
of  Central  Africa.  Many  of  the  groups  and  genera 
characteristic  of  the  Cape  flora  are  represented  in 
Central  Madagascar,  as  they  are  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  Angola,  and  Guinea,  and  the  Zambesi 
country  by  species  closely  allied  to,  but  not  absolutely 
with  those  of  their  headquarters.  At  the  Cape  there 
are  upwards  of  500  Heaths ;  in  Central  Madagascar 
there  are  about  a  dozen  species — one  of  Ericinella 
and  the  rest  of  Philippia.  The  Selaginese  are  repre- 
sented by  a  single  endemic  species,  Selago  muralis, 
which  grows  upon  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace  in 
Antananarivo.  The  Aloes  are  represented  in  Mada- 
gascar by  Aloe  Sahundra  and  A.  leptocaulon  ;  the 
Cape  Iridese  by  species  of  Aristea,  Geissorhiza,  and 
Gladiolus  ;  the  Proteaceae  by  Faurea  and  .Dilobeia  ; 
the  special  Cape  Ferns  by  Mohria  caffrorum,  Chei- 
lanthes  hirta,  Pellcea  Calomelanos,  and  P.  hastata ; 
the  Cape  saprophytic  Scrophularineae  by  Alectra 
melampyroides,  and  Harveya  obtusifolia ;  the  Cape 
Orchids  by  species  of  Disa  and  Satyrium  ;  and  the 
Cape  Thymelacea:  by  species  of  Dais  and  Lasiosiphon. 
Other  characteristically  Cape  genera,  represented  by 
one  or  two  endemic  species  in  Central  Madagascar  are 
Phylica,  Anthospermum,  Diclis,  Chironia,  Halleria, 
and  Streptocarpus.  There  are  a  few  curious  cases  in 
which  characteristically  temperate  species  reach  Cen- 
tral Madagascar,  or  a  Madagascar  species  reappears 
at  the  Cape  and  amongst  the  Central  African  moun- 
tains. Among  the  vascular  Cryptogams  of  Central 
Madagascar  are  Asplenium  Trichomanes,  Nephrodium 
Filix-mas,  Aspidium  aculeatum,  Pteris  aquilina  and 
P.  cretica,  Lycopodium  complanatum  and  L.  clava- 
tum  ;  Asplenium  Mannii  reappears  in  the  Cameroons 
and  Zambesi-land.  The  only  Madagascar  Violet 
(Viola  Zongia  =  V.  eminensis  =  V.  abyssinica) 
only  occurs  elsewhere  at  7000  feet  above  the  sea-level 
in  the  Cameroons,  at  10,000  feet  above  sea-level  at 
Fernando  Po,  and  in  the  mountains  ot  Abyssinia.  The 
only  Madagascar  Geranium  (G.  eminense  =  G. 
compar  =  G.  simense,  &c.)  has  the  same  range.  The 
only  Madagascar  Drosera  reappears  at  the  Cape  and 
in  the  mountains  of  Angola  and  Guinea.  Agauria 
salicifolia,  an  Ericacea,  is  common  to  the  mountains 
of  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  the  Came- 
roons ;  and  has  lately  been  found  on  the  high  plateaux 
round  Lake  Nyassa.  Caucalis  melanlha  occurs  only 
in  Central  Madagascar;  in  Abyssinia  at  an  elevation 
of  9000  feet  ;  in  the  Cameroons  at  7000—8000  feet  ; 
at  Fernando  at  7000  feet."  From  the  foregoing 
txlract  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  distinct  affiniiy 
between  the  mountain  floras  of  Madagascar  and  the 
continent  of  Afiica. 


Animal  Life. — The  zoology  of  Madagascar,  as 
already  hinted,  presents  many  remarkable  and  pecu- 
liar features.  Though  the  fauna  is  not  insular  in 
character  to  the  extent  of  being  destitute  of  mammals, 
yet  the  island  has  so  long  been  an  island  that  the 
mammals  as  well  as  the  other  families  are  very 
different  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 
As  Mr.  Wallace  points  out,  Madagascar  is  the  pre- 
serve of  a  fauna  that  has  almost  died  out  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Africa,  he  says,  is  now  most 
prominently  characterised  by  its  monkeys,  apes, 
baboons  ;  by  its  lions,  leopards,  and  hyaenas  ;  by  its 
zebras,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  buffalos,  giraffes, 
and  numerous  species  of  antelopes  ;  but  not  one  of 
these  animals,  or  anything  like  them,  exists  in  Mada- 
gascar. Nor  are  the  tigers,  bears,  tapirs,  deer,  and 
numerous  squirrels  of  Asia  represented.  Nevertheless 
Madagascar  possesses  no  less  than  sixty-six  species  of 
mammals.  The  most  important  are  the  lemurs, 
consisting  of  six  genera  and  thirty-three  species. 
This  group  ol  lowly  organised  and  very  ancient  crea- 
tures still  exists  scattered  over  a  wide  area  ;  but  they 
are  nowhere  so  abundant  as  in  Madagascar.  The 
Insectivora  are  represented  by  about  a  dozen  species, 
consisting  of  one  shrew,  and  five  genera  of  a  peculiar 
family,  Centetidce,  which  family  exists  nowhere  else 
on  the  globe  except  in  Cuba  and  Hayti.  The  Carni- 
vora  are  represented  by  a  peculiar  cat-like  animal, 
forming  a  distinct  family,  and  having  no  allies  in  any 
part  of  the  globe  ;  and  eight  civets  belonging  to  four 
genera.  The  Rodents  consist  of  four  rats  and  mice 
of  peculiar  genera.     And  lastly,  there  is  a  river  hog 


of  the  African  genus,  Potamochaerus,  which,  as  well 
as  a  small  extinct  ("sub-fossil")  hippopotamus,  Mr. 
Wallace  suggests,  may  have  reached  the  island  from 
Africa  by  way  of  the  Comoros,  without  any  actual 
land  connection. 

Concerning  the  Reptilia,  Mr.  Wallace  says  : — "  The 
large  and  universally  distributed  family  of  Colubrine 
snakes  is  represented  in  Madagascar,  not  by  African 
or  Asiatic  genera,  but  by  two  American  genera — 
Philodryas  and  Ileterodon,  and  by  Ilerpetodryas,  a 
genus  found  in  America  and  China.  The  other 
genera  are  all  peculiar,  and  belong  mostly  to  wide- 
spread tropical  families  ;  but  two  families,  Lycodon- 
tidse  and  Yiperida?,  both  abundant  in  Africa  and  the 
Eastern  tropics,  are  absent.  Lizards  are  mostly 
represented  by  peculiar  genera  of  African  or  tropical 
families." 

Coming  to  the  birds,  we  learn  from  the  same 
source  that  about  100  species  of  land  birds  are  known 
from  the  island  of  Madagascar,  whereof  all  except 
four  or  five  are  not  known  to  exist  elsewhere,  and 
about  half  of  the  species  belong  to  peculiar  genera. 
For  further  particulars  the  reader  should  look  into 
Mr,  Wallace's  fascinating  book.   IV.  B,  Hetmley. 


LIST   OF  GARDEN   ORCHIDS. 

{Continued  from  p.  799,  vol.  xvi.) 

24.  Latouria,  Blume,  Rumphza,  iv.t  p.  41,  t. 
195  and  199  c. — Labellum  horizontally  expanded  at 
the  base  into  two  auricles,  embracing  the  column,  and 
connate  behind  the  column.  Pollinia  2.  Only  one 
species,  L.  spectabilis,  is  known,  and  this  imperfectly. 
It  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  and  it  is  a  very  hand- 
some and  striking  plant  and  well  worth  looking 
after. 

**  Scapes  leafless  ;  pseudobulbs  1  or  2-leaved,  on 
a  distinct  rhizome,  crowded  or  distant. 

25.  Bulbophyllum,  Thouars,  Orch.  Isles  Afr.t 
p.  and  t.  3;  lc.t  t.  93  to  no. — Racemes  long  or 
spike-like,  very  rarely  i-fiowered  or  subumbellate. 
Sepals  usually  nearly  equal  and  free.  Labellum 
jointed  to  the  foot  of  the  column.  Species  about  150, 
for  the  greater  part  inhabiting  the  tropical  regions  of 
Africa  and  Asia  ;  a  very  lew  South  America  and 
Australia,  and  one  only  New  Zealand. 

In  the  number  and  size  of  the  flowers  of  the  various 
species  this  is  a  polymorphous  genus,  yet  a  natural 
one  for  the  majority  of  the  species.  It  is  not  easily 
divided  into  well  defined  sections.  The  following 
sections  are  mainly  founded  on  the  inflorescence,  and 
are  more  or  less  connected  by  intermediate  species, 
several  of  which  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  dis- 
tinct genera. 

Sect,  1.  Ses  foe  Atlas. — Flowers  (in  the  genus)  large 
or  very  large,  solitary,  on  peduncles  or  scapes  lhat 
are  furnished  at  the  base  with  a  number  of  sheathing 
scales,  or  naked.  Pseudobulbs  i-leaved  in  most  of 
the  species.  Lateral  teeth  of  the  column  short  ; 
anlher  large  :  ex.  B.  macranthum  and  B.  Lobbii. 

Sect.  2.  Leopardince, — Peduncles  short,  loosely  2 
or  3-flowered,  more  rarely  i-fiowercd  ;  flowers  rather 
large.  Sepals  broad,  spreading.  Petals  much  smaller. 
Column  scarcely  produced  in  teeth  in  front:  ex.  B. 
psittacoglossum  and  B.  Dayanum. 

Sect.  3.  Elegantes.  —Peduncles  or  scapes  slender, 
loosely  several-flowered,  or  occasionally  i-flowered. 
Column  produced  in  prominent  teeth  or  arms.  Pseudo- 
bulbs i-leaved  :  ex.  B.  oculatum  and  B,  vittatum. 

Sect.  4.  Racemosic. — Scape  elongated,  clothed  with 
sheaths  ;  flowers  racemose,  usually  numerous,  shortly 
pedicellate,  small  or  medium.  Angles  of  the  column 
produced  into  prominent  teeth  or  arms,  and  some- 
times furnished  with  one  tooth  below  each  arm. 
Pseudobulbs  I-leaved,  or  in  some,  chiefly  African, 
2-leaved  :  ex.  B.  neilgherrense,  B,  pavimentalum  and 
B.  cocoinum. 

Sect.  5.  UmbeUattv. — Scapes  furnished  with  several 
or  many  sheaths,  often  tall  ;  flowers  medium  or 
rather  large  on  rather  long  pedicels,  crowded  in 
spurious  umbels  or  heads  at  the  tip  of  the  scape, 
almost  like  Cirrhopetalum,  but  the  sepals  are  all 
spreading  and  only  slightly  unequal  :  ex.  B.  umbel- 
latum. 

Sect.  6.  Brachystachya, — Slender  creeping  herb?, 
having  small  I  -leaved  pseudobulbs;  flowers  small, 
few,  on  rather  long  pedicels  at  the  tip  of  the  scape,  or 
shortly  and  loosely  racemose  or  capitate.  Sepals 
slenderly  acuminate  :  ex,  B,  repens. 


Sect.  7.  Oxysepala. — Stems  or  rhizomes  lengthened, 
prostrate,  branched,  with  many  sheaths  ;  pseudo- 
bulbs small  or  minute,  \  -leaved.  Scapes  short  or  very 
short,  slender,  few-flowered,  often  scarcely  protruding 
from  the  sheaths.  Flowers  small,  having  very  acu- 
minate sepals.  Column  having  long  arms :  ex.  B. 
Shepherdi. 

The  following  names  of  proposed  genera  are  here 
included  under  Bulbophyllum  : — Gersinia,  Diphyes, 
Tribrachium,  Anisopetalum,  Sestochilos,  Taurostalix, 
lone,  Epicranthes,  Didactyle,  Xiphizusa,  Bolbophyl- 
laria,  Lynea,  Sarcopodium  $  2,  Cochlia,  Odontostylis, 
Malachadenia,  and  Oxysepalum  : — 

1.  B.  adenopetalum,  I.indl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1842.  Misc., 

n,  95  ;  Gard.  Chron.  1843,  p.  23. — Singapore. 
Cultivated  by  Loddiges.  Near  B.  cocoinum. 
Flowers  yellowish,  slightly  sweet-scented. 

2.  B.  alopecurum,  Rchb.  f.,  Gard.  Chron.,  n.s.,  xiv., 

p.  70. — Birma.  Sent  to  Messrs.  Low  by  their 
collector,  Mr.  Curnow.  Flowered  in  1880.  Of 
botanical  interest  only. 

3.  B.   amplehracteatum,  Teijsm.  et  Binnend,  Bot. 

Nat.  Tijdschr.  xxiv.,  reprint,  p.  3. — Ceram. 
Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

4.  B.  angustifolium,  Lindl.,  Gen.  aitdSp.  Orch.  PI., 

p.  57  ;  Miq.,  Fl.  Nederl.  lint,  iii.,  p.  649.  Diphyes 
angusdfolia,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  Fl.  Nederl.  Ind., 
p.  314. — Java.     Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

5.  B.  aurantiacum,  F.  Muell.,   Fragm.  Austr.t  iii., 

p.  39  ;  Benth.,  Fl.  Austr.,  vi.,  p.  288. — Australia. 
Cultivated  at  Kew  in  1870. 

6.  B.   AURICOMUM,   Lindl.,    Gen.   and  Sp.  Orch.,  p. 

50. — India.  Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 
Hort,  Kew. 

7.  B.  bal^niceps,  Rchb.  f.,  Hamb.  Gar/ens.,  xix.,  p. 

280.  —  Philippines  (?).  Cultivated  by  Consul 
Schiller  at  Hamburgh,  in  1863.  This  has  curious 
solitary  flowers,  about  2  inches  long,  resembling 
in  shape  a  whale's  head. 

8.  B.   BARBIGERUM,  Lindl.,   Bot.  Reg.,   t.    1942  ;  Bot. 

Mag.,  t.  5288. — Sierra  Leone.  Introduced  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  whom  it  first  flowered  in 
1836.  A  singular  Orchid,  having  green  and 
crimson  sepals,  and  a  narrow  yellow  labellum, 
with  a  terminal  brush  of  long  crimson  hairs. 

9.  B.  Beccarii,    Rchb.  f.,  Gard.  Chron.,  n.s.,  xi.,   p. 

4r,  and  xiv.,  pp.  326,  525  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  656/. 
— Borneo.  Originally  discovered  in  1853  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Lobb,  who,  however,  only  collected  leaves  ; 
and  rediscovered  a  few  years  ago  by  Professor 
Beccari,  who  also  succeeded  in  introducing  it 
alive.  This  singular  Orchid  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  having  the  most  stinking  inflorescence  that  has 
ever  yet  come  under  the  nose  of  botanist  or  gar- 
dener. It  has  a  very  stout  rhizome,  bearing 
leaves  as  much  as' 2  feet  long  and  ih  broad,  and 
massive  clusters  of  small  yellow  and  purple  flowers. 
Hort.  Kew. 

10.  B.   Berenices,  Rchb.  f.,   Gird.   Chron.,  n.s.,  xiv., 

p.  588. — Native  country  not  recorded.  Flowered 
by  Sir  C.  W.  Strickland  in  1880.  Allied  to  B. 
caudata.  "A  delightful  microscopic  wonder, 
"oearing  miniature  inflorescences  like  those  of 
Cirrhopetalum  Medusae." 

11.  li.  BiFLORUM,  Teijsm.  et  Binnend,  Nederl.  R'ruidk. 

Archie/,  iii.,  p,  397.— Java.  Cultivated  in  the 
Buitenzorg  Garden  in  1866. 

12.  P.    BLEPHAKlSTES.'Ricllb.  f . ,  Flora,  1872,  p.    278. — 

Cultivated  by  Mr.  D..y.  kemnrkable  in  having 
the  lateral  sepals  connate  to  the  top.  Hort. 
Kew. 

13.  E.  BOWRINGIANUM,  Rchb,   f.,    Gard.  Chron.,  n.s., 

xv.,  p.  814. — India.  Imported  from  Assam  and 
cultivated  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bowring,  Forest  Farm, 
Windsor.  Allied  to  B.  khasyanum. 
1  |.  P..  RRACTEOLATUM,  Lindl.  Bit.  Reg.  1838,  t.  57. 
Bolbophyllaria  bracteohta,  Rchb.  f.,  Bot.  An!. 
1852,  p'  934. — Demerara.  Imported  by  Messrs, 
Loddiges.  with  whom  it  flowered  in  1837.  The 
leaves  of  this  species  are  only  about  a  inches  long, 
but  it  produces  a  fleshy,  cylindrical,  or  spindle- 
shaped,  pendent  scape,  5  or  6  inches  long,  on 
which  the  small  flowers  arc  sessile  or  partially 
embedded.  Flowers  beautifully  variegated  with 
flesh-colour,  yellow,  red,  and  violet. 

15.  B.    CESPITOSUM,    Thouars,    Orch.   Afr.,   t.    103. — 

Bouibon.  Cultivated  by  Prince  Deniidoft'at  San 
Donato,  about  1858. 

16.  B.     CALAMARIUM,    Lindl.    Bot.    Reg.    18.(3,    MIsc  , 

n.  109  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4088.— Sierra  Leone.  Im- 
ported by  Colonel  Fielding.  A  pretty  species, 
having  a  slender  scape,  12 — 18  inches  high,  bear* 
ing  a  spike  of  flowers  about  4  inches  long.  The 
latter  are  yellow  and  purple  ;  labellum  deeply  and 
elegantly  fringed.     Hort.  Kew. 

17.  B.  CAPILLIPES,  Parish   and    Rchb.   f.p  Trans.  I, inn. 

Soc,  xxx.,  p.  150. — Moulmein.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Parish,  and  cultivated  at  Kew  in  1872. 

18.  B.  CAPITATUM,  Lindl.,  Gen.  et  Sp.  Orch.  Fl.,  p.  56  ; 

Miq. ,  Fl.  Nederl.  Ind. ,  iii. ,  p.  649,  Diphyes 
capitata,  Blumc,  Bijdr.  tot  Ft.  Ntdcrl.  Ind  , 
p.  314.  —  Java.     Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

19.  B.  Carkyanum,  Spreng.,  Syst.    Vef.,   iii.,  p.  732  ; 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4166.  Anisopetalum  Careyjuunt, 
Hook  ,  Exot.  Fl.,  t.  149.  Tribrachia  purpurea , 
Lindl.,  Coll.  Bot,,  p.  41. — India.  Originally  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Carey,  who  sent  it  to  the  Botanic 
Harden  at  Liverpool,  where  it  flowered  in  1824. 
It  has  large  leaves  and  pseudobulbs  for  the  genus, 
and  the  small  yellow,  purple-spotted  flowers  are 
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borne  in  a  dense  cluster  arising  from  beneath,  and 
shorter  than  the  pseudobulbs.     Hort.  Kew. 

R  LERNUt'M,  Lindl.,  Gem.  ami Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p.  4s  '• 
Miq..  FL  Nederl.  Ind.,  iii.,  p.  646.  Diphyes 
cernua,  Blume,  Bidjr.  tot  FL  Nederl.  Ind., 
p.  318.— Java.     Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

P.  CHEIRI,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1S44,  Misc..  n.  66; 
Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  246I— Manilla.  Cultivated 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

E  CHLOROGLOSSUH,  Rchb.  f.  and  Warming,  Gard. 
Chron.  i8;i,  p.  1194.— Brazil.  Found  at  Lagoa 
Santa  by  Dr.  E.  Warming,  and  flowered  by  A. 
D.  Bernngton.     Near  B.  recurvuni. 

B.  C1L1ATUM,  Lindl.,  Gen,  mid  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p.  4S  ; 
Miq.,  Ft.  Nederl  Ind.,  iii.,  p.  646.  Diphvesciliata, 
Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  FL  Nederl,  Ind.,  p.  317.— Java. 
Cultivated  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Buitenzorg  in 
1866. 

B,  CLANDESTINUM,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1841,  Misc., 
n.  166;  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  248.— Singapore. 
Imported  and  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
Habitof  Bolypodium  piloselloides ;  flowers  minute, 
green. 

B.  cocoinum,  Bateman,  Bot,  Reg.,  t.  1964;  Walp. 
Ann.,  vi.,  p.  255. — Sierre  Leone.  Imported  by 
Loddiges,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  1835.  Flowers 
narrow,  pink  and  white,  in  a  slender,  erect 
raceme  ;  the  specific  name  is  in  allusion  to  the 
scent  of  the  flowers  being  like  that  of  the  Cocoa- 
nut.     Hort.  Kew. 

B.  comtressum,  Teijsm.  et  Binnend,  Bot.  Nat. 
Tijdschr.  xxiv.,  reprint,  p.  3. — Sumatra.  Culti- 
vated in  the  Buitenzorg  Botanic  Garden  in  1866. 

B.  CROCEUM,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p.  87  ; 
Miq.,  FL  Nederl.  Ind.,  iii.,  p.  649.  Diphyes 
erocea,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  FL  Nederl.  Ind.,  p.  313. 
—Java.  Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1S66. 
23.  B.  cltkeum,  Hook.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5316,  not  of 
Lindl.,  according  to  Rchb.  f. — Arracan.  Flowered 
at  Kew  in  1861.  Very  near  B.  Careyanum  ; 
flowers  coppery-yellow,  with  a  purple  or  crimson 
labellum.  Hort.  Kew. 
29.  B  DAYANUM,  Rchb.  f.,  Gard.  Chron.  1865,  p.  434  ; 
Xenia,  ii.,  p.  128,  t.  144  ;  Rcfug.  Bot.,  ii.,  t.  115  ; 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  61 19 ;  FL  des  Serres,  t.  2236  {copied 
from  Bot.  Mag.)  ;  Gard.  Chron.  1865,  p.  434,  and 
n.s.,  vi.,  p.  227. — Moulmein  ?  Introduced  by 
Messrs.  Low,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Parish. 
Flowers  of  moderate  size,  clustered  on  short  pedi- 
cels at  the  base  of  the  pseudobulbs.  Sepals  fringed 
with  long  hairs,  yellowish-green,  spotted  with 
purple-red  ;  pelals  and  labellum  nearly  wholly  red, 
or  almost  crimson  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  figure.  In  the 
.Xenia  figure  the  ground  colour  is  a  dark  green, 
and  the  petals  are  violet.  Hort.  Kew. 
("B.  DEUTESCENS,"  Hort.  Kew,  is  a  name  of 
which  I  can  find  no  publication.) 

B.  FLAVESCENS,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL, 
p.  54  ;  Miq.,  FL  Nederl,  Ind.,  iii.,  p.  649. 
Diphyes  flavescens,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  FL  Nederl. 
Ind.,  p.  313. — Java.  Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in 
1866. 

B,  flavidum,'  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1840,  Misc., 
n.  195  ;  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  257. — Sierra  Leone. 
Imported  and  flowered  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
Flowers  small,  pale  yellow. 

FUSCUM,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1839,  Misc.,  n.  5  ; 
Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  256. — Sierra  Leone.  Imported 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Flowers  deep  dull  choco- 
late, remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  anatomical 
structure. 

B.  GtEBOSi'M,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p. 
54  ;  Miq.,  FL  Nederl.  lad.,  iii.,  p.  648.  Diphyes 
gibbosa,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  FL  Nederl.  Ind.,  p. 
312,  t.  66. — Java.  Buitenzorg  Botanic  Garden, 
1866. 

B.  gracile,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p.  50  ; 

Miq.,    FL   Nederl.    Ind.,    iii.,    p.    647.      Diplrcs 

gracilis,    Blume,    Bijdr.    tot    FL    Ncdetl.    Ind., 

p.  319. — Java.     Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

To  he  continued.} 
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HALDON    HOUSE, 

The  seat  of  Lord  Haldon,  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  a  commanding  situation  overlooking  a  vast  tract 
of  country  which  is  famous  even  in  Devonshire  for 
picturesque  grandeur  and  natural  beauties  of  superla- 
tive merit  and  attractiveness.  The  distance  from  Exeter 
is  about  4  miles,  and  the  mansion  occupies  a  position 
about  half-way  up  a  hill  which  is  said  to  be  7  miles 
in  length  and  3  in  width.  The  house  was  originally 
built  by  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  Bart.,  at  whose 
decease  it  became  the  property  of  Sir  John  Chichester, 
by  his  marriage  wirh  the  second  daughter  of  the 
deceased  baronet.  Sir  John  afterwards  sold  the  pro- 
perty to  Mrs.  Anne  Basset,  and  after  being  owned  by 
two  or  three  other  proprietors,  the  estate  ultimately 
became  the  property  of  Sir  Robert  Palk,  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  present  noble  owner.  The  Palk 
family  is  a  very  ancient  one  in  Devonshire,  and  was 


connected  by  marriage  with  the  families  of  Darnley 
and  Lisburne  as  far  back  as  the  year  17S9.  Haldon 
is  historically  one  of  the  best  modern  houses  in  Devon- 
shire, being  executed  after  the  model  of  Buckingham 
Palace  in  St.  James'  Park.  The  house  was  built  of 
brick,  which  Sir  Robert  Palk  covered  with  Rawling- 
snn's  patent  stucco,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
a  freestone  structure.  Sir  Robert  also  added  largely 
to  the  estate  and  plantations  by  enclosing  some 
hundreds  of  acres  from  Haldon  by  permission 
obtained  by  Act  of  Parliament,  There  are  some  tine 
marble  busts  in  niches  in  the  arcade,  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Ahica,  and  America.  The  parti-coloured  floor  in  the 
hall,  of  red  and  yellow  wood,  was  brought  by  Sir 
Robert  Talk  from  the  East  Indies,  and  was  taken 
from  the  French  at  one  of  the  sieges. 

The  Belvedere  is  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  stands 
on  one  of  the  loftiest  eminences  in  the  country.  It 
was  erected  by  Sir  Robert  Palk  in  remembrance  of 
his  friend  General  Lawrence,  under  whom  he  served, 
and  is  a  triangular  building  with  round  towers  at  the 
corners.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  statue  representing 
General  Lawrence,  which  rests  on  a  round  black 
marble  pedestal.  An  inscription  was  sent  for  this 
monument  to  Sir  Robert  Palk  by  his  Highness  the 
Nabob  Wallajah,  and  is  of  a  highly  complimentary 
character.  The  views  from  here  are  picturesque 
and  charming  in  the  extreme.  To  the  east  there  is 
Blackdown  and  the  Quantock  Hills,  and  to  the  north- 
west the  highlands  of  Okehampton.  To  the  south 
there  are  Brentor,  the  English  Channel,  the  cliffs  of 
Beer  and  Seaton,  and  the  Isle  of  Portland.  The 
principal  drive  to  the  house  takes  the  visitor  to  the 
east  front,  where  the  two  wings  of  the  building 
extend  a  considerable  length  from  the  centre,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  square.  There  are  permanent  Portugal 
Laurels  planted  in  grass  by  the  two  wings  of  the 
house,  and  a  circle  in  grass,  surrounded  by  a  broad 
sweep  of  gravel,  is  a  safe  arrangement  for  the  carriage 
traffic  to  and  from  the  mansion.  The  trees  in  view 
by  the  drive  consist  chiefly  of  large  Oaks — of  which 
there  are  many  remarkable  specimens — and  also 
Conifers  which,  however,  are  not  so  striking  at  present 
as  the  gorgeous  display  of  Rhododendrons,  which  are 
planted  in  natural  groups  close  to  the  drive,  not  in 
stiff  lines,  or  at  equal  distances  from  the  range,  but 
irregularly,  which  is  a  comfort  to  see  in  place  of 
trimmed  Laurel  hedges,  or  belts  cut  as  flat  as  a 
pancake. 

By  the  way,  there  ought  to  be  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  for  Devonshire  against  cutting  Laurels  as 
underwood  into  formal  slopes  and  banks,  and  as  there 
are  no  "mathematical  feats  of  skill  "  carried  on  at 
Haldon,  I  am  at  liberty  to  make  this  remark,  and  to 
offer  a  suggestion.  Laurels  are  only  fit  to  be  planted 
as  underwood,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
weeds  in  the  climate.  Why  therefore  not  cut  them 
low  down,  and  let  them  grow  naturally  ?  Plant  Fox- 
gloves, Antirrhinums,  Silene,  &c,  among  them,  and 
you  have  a  woodland  scene  at  once,  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  of  regal  beauty.  The  green  shoots  of  the 
Laurels,  mixed  with  the  tall  Foxgloves  and  delicate 
Silene,  is  an  art  treasure  that  one  never  tires  looking 
at.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  say  on  a  sloping  bank 
overhung  by  Beech  branches  waved  to  and  fro  by  a 
gentle  breeze,  the  effect  is  peculiarly  soft  to  the  eye, 
and  strikes  the  fancy  as  being  the  most  natural  and 
pleasing  way  of  clothing  such  places.  But  I  must  not 
digress.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  entered  by  a  gate 
close  to  the  east  front,  where  there  are  fine  Conifers 
and  other  trees,  herbaceous  plants  and  rockwork. 
The  conservatory  faces  the  rock  garden.  I  have 
never  seen  an  entrance  to  a  pleasure  garden 
more  truly  beautiful.  Upon  the  right  of  the 
curving  walk  leading  to  the  conservatory  there  is 
a  group  of  herbaceous  plants,  having  a  striking 
background  composed  of  Berberis  Fortunei,  vigorous 
growing  plants  of  Ilemerocallis  flava,  Spiraea 
aruncus,  lavender  coloured  Iris,  Polemonium  coeru- 
Ieum,  and  Geum  coccineum  fl.-pl.  The  rockwork 
upon  the  opposite  side  is  surmounted  with  medium 
sized  plants  of  Althaea  frutex,  Hemerocallis  flava, 
scarlet  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemum  fructicosum,  and 
Corydalis  Iutea,  which  makes  a  capital  groundwork 
for  rockeries.  There  is  only  the  top  of  a  stone  visible 
here  and  there,  and  even  these  are  half-hidden  by  our 
old  friend  Saxifraga  crassifolia,  which  thrives  as  well 
perched  upon  a  sandstone  rock  as  in  any  other  com- 
post or  situation.  A  large  oval  bed  is  filled  with  the  two 
autumn-flowering' Anemones,  A.  Honorine  Jobert  and 
A.  purpurea,  intermixed  with  Lilium  candidum,  and 
edged   with  Anemone   coronaria,   a  very  simple  but 


effective  arrangement.  The  front  wall  of  the  Camellia- 
house  is  literally  covered  with  healthy  foliage  and 
flowers.  Of  these,  Lamarque  Rose  carries  off  the 
Palm,  and  is  well  shown  off  by  Fscallonia  macrantha, 
which  supplies  that  striking  tone  of  glossy  green  and 
flowers  which  contrast  with  the  large  fullblown 
white  Roses.  Jasmines,  Banksian  Roses,  and 
Clematis,  also  furnish  their  share  of  beauty,  and  the 
finishing  touch  is  given  by  a  showy  border  of  hardy 
plants  in  flower.  It  is  not  often  one  sees  so  much 
floral  beauty  within  the  same  space,  but  flowers  are 
not  considered  all  in  all,  for  in  close  contiguity  may 
be  seen  the  Weeping  Ash,  or  a  veteran  Scotch  Fir  clad 
with  Ivy,  or  a  notable  specimen  of  the  Judas  tree 
growing  in  its  own  way  as  usual,  or  groups  of  Haw- 
thorns ;  and,  still  more  remarkable,  grand  clumps  of 
Aucubas  and  groups  of  Roses ;  then,  by  way  of 
variety,  a  bed  of  Anemones  and  Lobelia  fulgens  inter- 
mixed with  Lilium  candidum.  The  inmates  of  the 
conservatory  comprise  a  fine  example  of  Marcchal  Niel 
Rose  trained  underneath  the  roof,  and  a  massive  bank 
of  Camellias,  which  completely  cover  the  back  wall. 
The  remaining  occupants  of  the  house  are  pot  plants, 
and  of  these  there  is  a  splendid  show  of  Calceolarias 
and  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  the  former  of  which 
are  exceptionally  well  grown,  having  healthy  foliage 
as  well  as  fine  flowers.  A  short  way  from  the  con- 
servatory there  is  another  floral  feast  in  store  for  the 
visitor  in  Lady  Haldon's  garden.  This  garden  is 
simply  a  continuation  of  the  grounds,  but  fills  in  an 
angle  close  to  the  chapel,  upon  which  side  the  wall  is 
covered  with  Ampelopsis  and  Roses,  and  having  a 
broad  band  of  white  Pinks  at  its  base.  The  collec- 
tion of  hardy  plants  is  of  the  most  select  types,  and 
consists  of  good  beds  of  Fuchsias  and  Carnations, 
Gladiolus,  and  Lilies  in  variety,  Chrysanthemum 
fructicosum,  Geum  coccineum  fl.-pl.,  Polemoniums, 
Anchusa  italica,  Preonies,  Funkias,  Iris,  Hemero- 
callis, Alliums,  Geraniums  of  sorts,  Sedums  and  many 
others.  In  view  of  this  garden  there  is  a  large 
specimen  of  the  deciduous  Cypress,  and  a  still  more 
remarkable  one  of  the  eagle's-claw  Acer,  and  several 
specimens  of  the  Ilex  Oak  of  unusual  size  and  luxu- 
riance of  growth.  Among  other  noteworthy  trees  may 
be  mentioned  Pinus  insignis,  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
Arbutus  Andrachne  and  Arbutus  Unedo,  measuring 
6  feet  9  inches  in  girth  at  a  couple  of  feet  from  its 
base. 

The  flower  garden  is  upon  the  west  side,  where  the 
view  in  the  direction  of  the  Belvedere  is  varied  and 
picturesque.  The  garden  is  gay  with  spring  flowers 
and  some  showy  beds  of  the  Gum  Cistus.  But  the 
peeps  into  the  park  are  sweetly  pretty,  and  the  eye 
irresistibly  wanders  there  into  a  valley  where  there  are 
glowing  clumps  of  Rhododendrons,  or  through  vistas 
of  trees  to  a  higher  eminence  where  there  are  groups 
of  evergreen  Oaks  and  groves  of  Cedar  trees,  remind- 
ing one,  as  a  friend  said  to  me,  of  an  Italian  scene  in 
picturesqueness  and  healthy  luxuriance.  A  stream 
flows  through  the  valley,  but  is  hardly  perceptible  for 
the  moment,  for  a  brighter  sight  is  now  in  view.  We 
are  close  upon  the  American  garden,  and  the  beds  of 
hybrid  and  other  Rhododendrons,  the  yellow  Berberis 
vulgaris,  the  clumps  of  Kalmia  latifolia  and  rosea, 
and  a  variety  of  white  Andromeda  are  more  striking 
by  far  than  any  stream  or  river  that  ever  flowed  even 
of  crystal  clearness.  But  a  huge  mass  of  various 
colours  in  groups  or  clumps  would  be  but  a  tame 
affair  after  all  were  it  not  for  the  concomitant  beauty 
and  lustre  shed  upon  them  by  nobler  objects — by 
rare  trees  of  sylvan  beauty  and  graceful  habit,  such 
as  the  lovely  Pinus  excelsa  and  Abies  Morinda,  fine 
Silver  Firs  and  Wellingtonias,  Abies  cephalonica  and 
Parsonsiana,  rare  Tulip  trees  and  Cedars,  from  the  dark 
green  of  Lebanon  to  the  drooping  grey  boughs  of 
Cedrus  Deodara. 

One  bed  in  the  garden  is  very  pretty,  with  a  centre 
of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  and  carpeted  with  Myosotis. 
The  golden  Thuyas  are  also  effective,  and  in  contrast 
to  these  an  Oak  stump  is  covered  with  Ivy  or  Cle- 
matis Jackmanni,  or  there  are  large  specimens  of 
Quercus  glabra  or  samples  of  the  Cork  tree,  or 
Cryptomeria  japonica.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  remarkable  specimens  of  Abies  nobilis 
glauca,  Abies  Menziesii,  and  a  dense  growing 
variety  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  The  source  of 
the  stream  to  which  reference  has  been  made  is 
now  traced  to  its  rise,  or  at  all  events  to 
where  it  appears  to  have  its  origin.  It  is  a  pond 
margined  by  hardy  Ferns  and  overhung  by  trees, 
among  them  two  nice  samples  of  the  variegated  Tulip 
tree.     There  must  be  a  constant  supply  of  water  to 
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feed  this  pond,  for  there  is  a  continual  stream  of 
water  flowing  from  it,  which  feeds  a  series  of  smaller 
ponds,  between  which  the  watercourse  is  margined 
by  a  variety  of  plants  suitable  to  the  situation.  The 
pond  itself  is  alive  with  the  beautiful  Aponogeton 
distachyon,  the  flower-heads  appearing  in  swarms 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  best  view  of 
these  is  obtained  from  the  little  bridge  which  spans 
the  watercourse.  Following  the  course  of  the  stream 
the  plants  in  great  variety  are  dotted  about  irregularly. 
I  have  never  before  seen  the  common  white  Spiraea 
flower  so  profusely  out-of-doors  as  it  does  by  the 
brink  of  this  stream.  Bushes  of  Escallonia  macrantha 
are  alive  with  their  charming  blossoms.  This  plant 
is  all  in  all  in  Devonshire  ;  would  .that  it  were  so 
everywhere.  The  coniferous  element  is  introduced 
by  way  of  supplying  their  well-known  bright  tints,; 
Retinospora  nana  compacta  is  a  gem,  rather  formal 
but  still  showy,  and  sparingly  used  it  certainly  has  its 
merit  in  consequence  of  the  distinct  tone  it  supplies 
in  the  way  of  colour.  The  common  Iris  is  planted 
abundantly,  so  also  is  the  Royal  Fern,  Osmunda  re- 
galis.  At  the  waterfalls,  which  I  was  pleased  to 
note  are  not  too  numerous,  these  Ferns  have  a  fine 
effect  when  their  massive  fronds  nearly  meet  across 
the  stream  and  the  clear  water  trickles  underneath 
them.  But  the  grandest  plant  of  all  for  this  purpose 
is  Gunnera  scabra,  which  bears  immense  leaves,  and 
is  quite  hardy  in  Devonshire,  except  that  a  slight  pro- 
tection is  given  to  the  crown  of  the  plant  in  winter. 
Pernettyas,  too,  make  pretty  little  bushes,  and  the 
Gum  Cistus,  although  an  untidy  growing  plant,  is 
quite  at  home  by  the  brink  of  a  stream.  As  a  piece 
of  natural  beauty,  however,  nothing  compares  with  a 
clump  of  Osmunda  regalis  entwined  with  a  broad  band 
of  the  Marsh  Marigold,  and  a  little  group  of  China 
Roses  about  2  or  3  feet  distant  from  them.  Vincas 
are  also  useful,  especially  for  planting  by  the  sides  of 
the  waterfalls  in  company  with  the  common  yellow 
'  Iris  and  hardy  Ferns  of  different  varieties.  At  the 
termination  of  the  stream,  which  empties  itself  into 
another  large  pond,  there  is  a  good  example  of  orna- 
mental planting,  in  groups  of  Pines,  hybrid  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Guelder  Roses,  and  other  showy  flowering 
shrubs. 

The  visitor  who  will  explore  this  fine  garden 
thoroughly  must  now  retrace  his  steps,  and  pass 
under  a  bridge  almost  hidden  with  Ivy  and  hardy 
Ferns — the  way  to  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens. 
Upon  the  way  several  bold  clumps  of  Ghent  Azaleas 
are  passed,  and  one  or  two  specimens  of  Cupressus 
Lambertiana  and  a  spreading  Douglas  Fir.  A  belt 
of  evergreen  Oaks  shelters  the  garden  upon  the  north 
side,  and  hardy  Ferns  are  well  established  under- 
neath them.  There  are  three  divisions  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden,  in  one  of  which  there  are  peculiar 
undulations  which  are  covered  with  fine  Strawberry 
crops,  amongst  them  a  goodly  quantity  of  Hautbois 
and  alpincs,  which  are  much  appreciated  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Haldon.  The  main  walk  of  the  garden  is 
bordered  with  hardy  flowers,  of  which  Tradescantia  vir- 
ginica/Geum  coccineum  fl.-pl.,  Veronica  amethystina, 
Mimulus,  Spirxas,  Lychnis,  Aquilegias  and  Papaver 
orientale,  appeared  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
useful. 

Having  referred  at  considerable  length  to  the 
natural  beauties  and  general  arrangement  and  manage- 
ment of  this  representative  garden  establishment,  it 
now  remains  to  notice  the  culture  of  plants  and  fruits 
under  glass  without  entering  into  details.  The  Vines 
are  especially  creditable,  the  crops  of  Grapes  both 
early  and  late  being  much  better  than  average  in 
quality  and  quantity.  The  early  house  of  Hamburghs 
are  coloured  black  as  Sloes,  and  beautifully  hammered 
bunches  that  would  do  credit  to  the  cultivator  upon 
any  table  in  the  kingdom.  Muscats  are  also  a  good 
crop  of  large  well-formed  bunches,  and  late  houses 
promise  to  be  equally  fine.  The  forced  Pines, 
Peaches,  Cherries,  Strawberries,  Melons  and  Cucum- 
bers, are  such  excellent  crops,  that  any  amount  of 
praise  might  be  bestowed  upon  the  care,  skill,  and 
judgment,  which  has  produced  such  satisfactory 
results,  without  saying  a  word  too  much.  In  the 
plant  department  equal  judgment  is  shown  in  the 
cultivation,  whether  it  be  stove  or  greenhouse  plants, 
Ferns,  or  ordinary  stock  for  house  decoration. 
Success  in  early  forcing  is  the  great  point  at  the 
present  day  in  private  establishments,  and  Mr. 
Geeson,  under  whose  management  the  above  returns 
are  obtained,  seems  to  have  thoroughly  mastered  the 
knotty  points  in  forcing,  which  enables  him  to  make 
safe  calculations  both  as  to  time  and  results. 


JiOME     ;pOF^EgPOJ\(DENCE. 


The  Electric  Light.— Dr.  Siemens  has  very 
properly  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  experiments 
on  growing  plants  under  the  electric  light  at  the  Exhi- 
bition last  year  in  Paris.  As  I  saw  these  experiments 
early  in  September,  and  again  in  October,  it  may 
perhaps  interest  your  readers  if  I  record  a  few  rough 
notes  I  made  at  the  time.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the 
experiments  were  in  three  sets:— I,  in  which  the 
plants  were  continuously  exposed  to  the  electric  light  ; 
2,  in  which  the  plants  were  exposed  to  daylight  during 
the  day  outside  the  building,  and  to  the  electric  light 
at  night  ;  3,  in  which  the  plants  were  exposed  to  the 
electric  light  during  the  day  alone.  When  I  saw  the 
experiments  first  they  had  been  going  on  about  ten 
days.  There  was,  I  think,  no  very  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  results  of  the  three  sets.  All  the  plants 
with  soft  or  membranous  leaves  had  suffered.  I 
noted  : — Lilac,  nearly  leafless ;  Rose,  La  France, 
leafless  ;  Canna,  cut  down  ;  Flax,  moribund  ;  Chry- 
santhemum, do.  ;  Barley,  yellow ;  Pelargonium, 
nearly  leafless  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  thick-leaved 
plants,  such  as  Aralia  japonica,  Ficus  elastica,  Aspi- 
distra, Camellia,  and  Rhododendrons,  had  a  healthy 
appearance.  Maize  alone  of  plants  of  the  former 
category  seemed  at  all  to  flourish.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Siemens  is  correct  in  attributing  the  in- 
jured health  of  the  plants  to  the  nitrous  com- 
pounds produced  by  the  oxidation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  in  contact  with  the  electric  arc— a  phe- 
nomenon which,  as  is  well  known,  takes  place  even 
under  ordinary  conditions  during  a  thunderstorm, 
though  the  resulting  products  are  no  doubt  vastly 
more  diluted  than  they  were  in  the  atmosphere  at 
Paris.  In  point  of  fact,  the  plants  used  for  decorative 
purposes  in  different  parts  of  the  building  exhibited 
the  same  unhealthy  symptoms  as  those  in  the  small 
conservatory.  The  heat  of  the  atmosphere  when  I 
saw  the  latter — namely,  700  Fahrenheit — would  inten- 
sify the  injury  to  many  of  the  plants.  When  I 
visited  the  collection  later  on,  the  difference  was  not 
so  great  as  I  had  anticipated  ;  the  Flax  was  dead,  and 
the  collection  had  evidently  been  thinned  out  ;  but  the 
Roses  and  Pelargoniums  had  put  out  new  leaves,  and 
looked  rather  better.  The  appearance  of  set  No.  2 
seemed  to  me  on  the  whole  more  healthy  than  that  of 
the  others,  which  may  be  attributed  simply  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  the  advantage  of  daily  exposure  to  fresh 
air.  The  healthier  appearance  of  the  thick-leaved 
plants  throughout  the  experiments  is  a  fact  of 
precisely  the   same   significance   as   the   well-known 

I  tolerance  of  the  particular  kinds  selected  for  the 
atmospheric  conditions  of  ordinary  dwelling 
rooms.  The  theoretical  possibility  of  imitating, 
by  artificial  means,  the  effect  of  solar  radiation  on 
plant-life  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again. 
In  obtaining  experimental  results  on  a  large  scale 
there  seems  to  me  absolutely  no  difficulty  except  the 
question  of  cost.  I  see  no  reason  whv^say,  Cucumbers. 

__chnnlH  not  hp  grown  with  electric  light  alorje.  it 
proper  precautions  are  taken"  to  exclude  ttre  nitrous 
gases  and  prevent  scorching.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  the  result  will  justify  the  expenditure  even  to 
the  wealthy.  Dr.  Siemens  speaks  of  the  import- 
ance of  excluding  the  ultra-violet  rays.  That  they 
are  positively  injurious  to  plants  supplied  with  an 
adequate  amount  of  light  of  lower  degree  of  refran- 
gibility  has,  I  think,  not  been  demonstrated,  though 
no  doubt  these  rays  are  filtered  off  to  a  great  extent 
from  sunlight  by  the  aqueous  vapour  present  in  the 
atmosphere.  Any  positive  results  in  this  direction 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  the  greatest  interest.  W.  T. 
Thisellon  Dyer. 

Nymphaea  rosea. — lias  it  been  noticed  that  the 
rosy  variety  (?)  of  Nymphxa  alba  has  leaves  markedly 
different  in  shape  from  those  of  the  white  variety? 
In  the  former  the  leaf  as  it  lies  on  the  water  forms  an 
almost  complete  circle,  the  portions  near  the  stalk 
being  so  much  enlarged  that  they  overlap,  while  in 
the  latter  there  is  a  considerable  space  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  aperture.  Does  not  this  give  the 
former  some  claim  to  be  considered,  not  a  variety, 
but  a  species  ?  Alex.  A'esbitt, 

Dianthuses. — Among  the  many  varieties  of  these 
none  arc  more  showy  or  valuable  for  cutting  from 
than  Dianthus  striatus  mulliflorus  and  1).  Mariepare, 
beds  of  which  I  saw  in  Messrs.  Gilbert's  nursery  at 
Ipswich  the  other  day  that  were  masses  of  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  semi-double,  and  resemble  very  large 


Sweet  Williams,  but  are  not  nearly  so  closely  packed 
on  the  stems,  which  branch  out  freely,  thus  giving 
the  heads  a  light  and  pleasing  appearance,  and  ren- 
dering them  just  the  thing  for  dressing  in  vases  or 
working  up  in  bouquets.  The  first-named  is  a  pink 
striped  kind,  and  the  other  pure  white,  the  former 
having  the  better  constitution  of  the  two,  but  in  suit- 
able soils  both  grow  freely  and  strike  leadily  from 
cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way.  Although  by  no  means 
new  these  Dianthuses  are  not  widely  known,  for  if 
they  were  they  would  be  more  cultivated,  as  they  are 
among  the  most  useful  things  any  one  can  have  in  a 
border.  In  the  same  grounds  Tyrethrums  have  been 
grand,  but  the  recent  heavy  rains  had  marred  their 
beauty,  as  the  flowers,  being  so  large  and  double, 
must  of  necessity  suffer  damage  from  continuance  of 
wet.  Those  that  showed  up  the  best  are  Captain 
Nares,  the  blooms  of  which  are  a  fine  full  rose,  Roi 
d'ltalie,  large  deep  red  ;  Amethyst,  light  rose ;  and 
Madame  Billiard,  a  soft  creamy-white.  On  a  warm 
sunny  border  overhanging  a  low  wall  the  old  rock 
Roses  (Helianthemums)  were  most  brilliant,  and 
showed  strikingly  how  well  adapted  they  are  for 
positions  of  that  kind  where  they  can  trail  and  spread 
at  their  will.  J.  Shcppard. 

Curiosities  of  Grafting.— The  paragraph  headed 
as  above,  in  your  impression  of  July  I,  reminds  me 
of  a  successful  experiment  which  I  made  some  twenty 
years  since,  and  which  I  think  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  again  brought  before  the  lovers  of  conser- 
vatory climbers.  Having  at  that  time  a  Passiflora 
edulis  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  back  glass  work 
of  a  warm  house,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  working  (by 
inarching)  a  few  varieties  of  showy  Passion-flowers 
and  Tacsonia  upon  it,  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Con- 
sequently I  procured  the  necessary  growing  shoots  of 
the  current  year,  and  at  once  performed  the  operation 
of  inarching  them  upon  the  P.  edulis,  allowing  the 
end  of  each  scion  to  dip  into  a  phial  of  water,  sus- 
pended for  the  purpose.  When  the  operation  was 
completed  a  garden  mat  was  suspended  at  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  -the  plant,  as  a  shade,  and  this 
was  kept  moist  by  heavy  syringings.  The  number  of 
scions  inarched  wap  about  ten  or  twelve,  all  of  which 
grew  and  flourisheiil  until  the  following  winter,  when, 
owing  to  some  accident  to  the  stem,  the  old  plant 
died.  Had  not  this  happened,  I  doubtless  should 
have  had,  in  the  following  spring,  Passifloras,  and 
Tacsonias  of  all  colours  mingling  upon  the  same 
plant.  //.  H.  [We  have  often  urged  the  budding  or 
grafting  of  various  Passifloras  and  Tacsonias  on  a 
hardy  stock.  Ed.] 

Gigantic  Wallflower.— I  have  growing  in  my 
garden,  in  front  of  one  of  the  Orchid-houses,  a  Wall- 
flower plant  of  the  German  strain.  It  bears  two 
spikes,  which  have  attained  the  extraordinary  height 
of  7  feet,  and  are  still  flourishing  at  the  points.  The 
plant  is  loaded  with  seed.  After  it  is  done  flowering, 
and  the  seed  ripe,  I  purpose  sending  the  whole  plant 
to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Have  any  of 
your  numerous  readers  ever  seen  or  heard  of  such  a 
tall  Wallflower?  Alex.  Paterson,  M.D.,  Fernfield, 
Bridge  ofAllan,  July  5. 

Dene  Holes  (vide  Gardeners'  Chronicle  No.  443, 
p.  836). — A  long  and  careful  paper  on  this  subject,  by 
Mr.  Spurrell,  has  been  lately  published  in  Nos.  152, 
153  of  the  Archaological  Journal.  The  writer,  while 
admitting  that  they  may  have  been  excavated  for 
-many  purposes,  seems  to  think  that  their  chief  use 
as  to  serve  as  granaries.  Tliny,  in  his  Natural 
History,  says  that  the  Britons  dug  pits  like  wells,  100 
feet  deep,  in  order  to  procure  chalk  and  that  they 
manured  their  land  with  it.  Alex.  Nesliilt. 

Conservatory  Decoration.— The  writer  or  the 
article  at  p.  6  has  done  good  service  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  subject ;  such  structures  are  too  often 
crammed  during  the  summer  months  with  common 
flowering  stuff — that  should  be  plentiful  enough  in 
the  borders  outside — which  forms  no  relief  to  the 
strict  patterns  of  carpet  bedding,  or  the  too  often 
blending  of  glaring  colours — scarlet,  yellow,  and 
purple;  and  it  is  truly  refreshing  on  a  tropical  day  to 
be  ushered  into  such  a  scene  (subtropical)  as  Mr. 
Hudson  has  depicted  in  his  arrangement.  Conser- 
vatories are  too  often  erected  as  architects'  additions 
to  hide  some  unsightly  corner,  and  are,  therefore, 
from  their  position,  elevation,  and  decoration  by 
means  of  glass  of  various  hues,  wholly  unfit  for 
plants,  as  is  too  apparent  from  their  debilitated  appear- 
ance after  a  few  weeks'  residence  in  such  places. 
Conservatories  without  so  much  staging  arc  preferable 
during  the  summer  months,  when  plenty  of  air  can 
be  admitted,  but  during  the  winter  staging  round  the 
outside  is  preferable  for  small  winter  and  spring 
flowering  stuff.  The  best  conservatory  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  having  anything  to  do  with  was  the 
one  at  Sundridge  Park,  built  by  Ormson,  and  fur- 
nished some  few  years  previous  to  my  acquaintance 
with  it  by  Mr,  Wills.    There  massive  Tree  Ferns 
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and  noble  Seaforthias  occupied  the  centre  beds  with 
an  undergrowth  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Draccenas,  Grevil- 
leas,  Araucarias,  Aralius,  and  other  subjects  in- 
troduced according  to  the  season,  plunged  in 
vacant  places ;  the  stage  round  the  outside  was 
kept  gay  with  flowering  stulT,  intermingled  with 
Ferns,  Cyperus,  Dracaenas,  Marantas,  Alocasias,  Cala- 
diums,  and  the  Artillery  plant,  which  is  a  useful 
subject  for  decorative  purposes.  Climbers  and  pillar 
plants  were  represented  by  Roses,  Tacsonias,  Lapa- 
geria  rosea  and  alba,  Bougainvilleas,  Plumbago 
capensis,  Tecoma  jasminoides,  Kennedya,  Begonia 
fuchsioides,  and  the  rambling  Cobea  scandens  varie- 
gata.  Two  others  worthy  a  place  are  Bignonia 
grandifloraand  B.  Cherire  ;  and  when  "  up  aloft  "  at- 
tending the  climbers  was  the  time  to  admire  such  a 
scene  :  looking  down  on  the  massive  heads  of  Cyatheas 
and  Dicksonias  suggested  the  desirability  of  erecting 
a  gallery  to  such  a  structure.  George  Polls,  Jitn.t 
Surbiton  Hill,  July  4. 

Peziza  vesiculosa. — A  remarkable  growth  of  this 
fungus  occurred  in  my  garden  last  week,  amongst  the 
Potatos  after  a  day's  rain.  Hundreds  of  specimens 
sprang  up  on  both  sides  of  the  rows  throughout  one 
entire  plot,  the  cups  being  divided  one  from  the  other 
by  only  a  few  inches.  I  attribute  their  appearance  to 
the  use  of  imperfectly  rotted  stable  manure  at  the  time 
the  Potatos  were  planted,  and  I  feel  somewhat  curious 
to  know  what  effect  the  abundant  mycelium  of  the 
Peziza  will  have  upon  the  Potatos.  Such  a  series  of 
specimens  was  highly  instructive  as  regards  the 
variation  in  the  prolongation  of  the  base  in  the  form 
of  a  stem,  which  in  several  instances  was  very 
marked,  resembling  P.  perlata,  Fr.,  and  (2)  in  the 
character  of  the  exterior,  which,  in  numerous  instances, 
was  not  furfuraceous,  but  perfectly  glabrous,  having 
the  appearance  of  being  smeared  with  mucus,  such 
as  is  left  in  the  trail  of  a  slug.  Besides  these  varia- 
tions, I  noted  that  some  of  the  older  specimens 
resembled  published  figures  of  P.  repanda,  Wahl.,  in 
the  expanded  and  deflexed  mode  of  growth. 
IV.  Phillips. 

Herbaceous  Plants. —  There  are  two  native 
plants  which  seem  to  me  to  deserve  a  place  in  the 
border  allotted  to  this  class  of  plants,  one  is  Epilo- 
bium  angustifolium,  the  French  Willow  herb.  To 
see  this  plant  at  its  best  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  in  a  dense  mass,  as  it  will  do  if  left  to  itself,  but 
plants  should  be  set  singly  ;  these  will  grow  in  very 
elegant  pyramidal  forms,  with  a  tall  spike  of  flowers 
in  the  centre,  and  numerous  lateral  branches.  The 
other  is  the  Iris  fcetidissima.  The  flower  isby  no  means 
despicable,  but  the  plant  is  very  ornamental  in  the 
winter,  as  it  retains  its  green  leaves,  and  the  seed 
pods  open  and  display  beautifully  coral -coloured 
seeds,  which  remain  on  the  plant  during  the  whole 
winter.  At  that  season,  when  there  is  so  little  colour 
in  the  garden,  they  produce  an  excellent  effect,  and 
they  can  be  introduced  very  effectively  into  table 
decorations.  A  very  beautiful  non-native  plant  is 
the  large  rose-coloured  Cistus,  which  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  hills  near  Nice  and  elsewhere.  The 
flowers  are  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  of  a 
beautiful  rather  pale  rose,  and  are  produced  abund- 
antly for  several  weeks.  It  is  tolerably  hardy,  but 
will  do  best  when  planted  with  shelter  to  the  north, 
nd  is  sometimes  killed  by  very  severe  frost.  Alex. 
NesbiK. 
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National  Rose  Society's  Show  at  South 
Kensington  :  July  5. — The  National  Rose  Society 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  are  both  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  show  on  Tuesday 
last,  which  for  extent  and  the  general  excellence  of 
the  flowers  staged,  surpassed  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Both  of  the  arcades  were  well  filled — the  western  by 
nurserymen,  the  eastern  by  amateurs ;  while  in  the 
conservatory  were  many  miscellaneous  collections,  as 
well  as  the  flowers  competing  in  open  classes.  The 
Roses  shown  in  either  of  the  arcades  would  have  con- 
stituted quite  a  fine  show  in  themselves,  and  com- 
bined were  a  really  representative  display  of  the  high- 
est class.  The  total  number  of  entries  was  430, 
ranging  from  five  in  the  leading  nurserymen's  class 
to  twenty  in  the  smaller  ones  for  amateurs.  It  was 
an  admirable  arrangement,  and  productive  of  the  best 
results,  that  both  the  nurserymen's  and  amateurs'  classes 
were  divided  into  divisions,  by  which  exhibitors  in  one 
division  were  unable  to  compete  in  the  others,  so 
that  small  growers  had  their  chance  as  well  as  the 
Urge  ones. 


Nurserymen's  Classes. — In  the  class  for  seventy- 
two  single  trusses,  which  brought  out  five  competitors, 
and  a  first-rate  lot  of  blooms  all  round,  Mr.  I!.  R. 
Cant,  of  Colchester,  came  in  1st,  his  best  examples 
of  grand  blooms,  large,  clear,  and  bright  in  colour, 
being  of  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  a  (lower  of  re- 
markable size  and  great  purity  ;  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Etienne  Levet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
Ch.  Lefcbvre,  Madame  Ducher,  Madame  Lacharme, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Antoine 
Ducher,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Marie  Rady,  Madame 
C.  Wood,  Marie  Baumann,  Rubens,  Madame  Marie 
linger,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Ville  de  Lyon,  Gloire 
dc  Yitry,  A.  K.  Williams,  John  S.  Mill,  Clothilde 
Roland,  La  Havre,  Ed.  Morren,  Louis  van  Iloutte, 
John  Hoppper,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Madame 
Eugene  Yerdier.  2d,  The  Cranston  Nursery  Co., 
Hereford,  with  a  bright  and  clean  lot,  includ- 
ing extra  fine  flowers  of  A.  K.  Williams,  Ex- 
position de  Brie,  Etienne  Levet,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Andry,  Marie  Rady,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marie  Baumann,  Mons.  E.  Y. 
Teas,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Horace  Vernet, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Madame  C.  Wood,  La  Havre, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Mar- 
garet Brassac,  and  Marquise  de  Castellane.  3d,  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt ;  and  4th,  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sand- 
ford  &  Co.,  Torquay,  both  having  fine  blooms  of  many 
of  the  sorts  above  named.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  threw 
their  strength  into  the  class  for  thirty-six  trebles,  and 
came  oft  first  best,  their  stands  including  large  and  fine 
quality  blooms  of  Capt.  Christy,  Etienne  Levet, 
Marie  Baumann,  Niphetos,  Paul  Jamain,  La 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Horace  Vernet,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Lacharme,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Marie  Finger,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Charles  Darwin,  Dr. 
Andry,  La  Havre,  Countess  of  Oxford,  and  Beauty  of 
Waltham.  2d,  and  very  close  up,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
wilh  extra  fine  flowers  of  La  Havre,  Annie  Laxton, 
John  Hopper,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  Alfred  Colomb,  Horace  Vernet,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Captain  Christy.  3d,  the  Cranston 
Nursery  Co.  ;  and  4th,  Mr.  Turner,  Slough.  In  class 
3,  which  was  for  twenty-four  trebles,  the  Torquay 
Roses  would  not  be  denied,  and  Mr.  Cant  was  placed 
2d,  and  the  Cranston  Nursery  Co.  3rd  j  Messrs. 
Curtis,  Sandford  &  Co.  having  superb  trios  of  Mare- 
chal  Niel,  Marie  Baumann,  Marie  Rady,  Marie 
Verdier,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Alfred  Colomb,  La 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  and  Camille  de 
Rohan.  For  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes — a  very  good 
class— Mr.'G.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  came  in  1st,  showing, 
amongst  other  good  examples,  grand  blooms  of  Alba 
rosea,  Amazone,  Mare'chal  Niel,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Var- 
don, Madame  Marie  van  Houtte,  Adam,  Mons.  Fur- 
tado,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Rubens  ;  2d,  Messrs. 
Mitchell  &  Son,  Piltdown  Nursery,  Uckfield,  with 
charming  blooms  of  Marie  van  Houtte,  Rubens, 
Comtesse  Nadaillac,  Anna  Olivier,  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  and  Devoniensis  ;  3d,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  and 
41b,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  both  in  good  form. 

The  next  four  classes  were  confined  to  exhibitors 
not  competing  in  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  and 
which  brought  out  many  growers  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  any  chance  of  getting  an  award,  and 
all  the  prizes  were  very  closely  contested.  For  forty- 
eight  singles,  the  highest  award  went  to  Mr.  Frank 
Cant,  Mile  End  Nurseries,  Colchester,  for  a  very  good 
lot  indeed,  especially  good  being  his  examples  of 
Marguerite  de  St.  'Amand,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady, 
General-Jacqueminot,  Anne  Laxton,  Horace  Vernet, 
Niphetos,  A.  K.  Williams,  Duke  of  Wallington,  La 
Havre,  and  Madame  Crapelet.  2d,  Mr.  James 
Walters,  Mount  Radford  Nursery,  Exeter,  with  a 
clean  and  bright  lot  of  blooms,  but  mostly  small.  3d, 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone  ;  and  4th, 
Messrj.  DilvisorL&  Co.,  White  Cross,  Hereford.  For 
eighteen  trebles,  Mr.  James  Walters  came  in  1st,  with 
larger  blooms  all  round  than  in  his  previously-men- 
tioned stands,  and  the  dark  coloured  varieties  remark- 
able for  their  vivid  brightness.  Here  Mr.  F.  Cant 
was  2d,  Messrs.  Davison  &  Co.  3d,  and  Mr.  G. 
Cooling,  Bath,  4th.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four 
singles,  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  came 
to  the  front  with  a  very  even  lot  of  uniformly  good 
quality  ;  Messrs.  Kinmont  &  Kidd,  of  Canterbury, 
being  a  fairly  good  2d  ;  Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  3d. 
The  Tea  and  Noisette  class  (twelve  blooms)  was  a 
very  good  one,  many  very  beautiful  blooms  being 
staged.  Here  a  new  exhibitor,  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New 
Heddington,  Oxford,  took  the  1st  prize  with  a  very 
pretty  lot,  including  Jean  Pernet,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Niphetos,  Devoniensis,  and  Com- 
tesse Nadaillac  ;  the  second  best  came  from  Mr.  W. 
Farren,  of  Cambridge  ;  Messrs  G.  Bunyard  &  Co. 
coming  in  3d,  and  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Co.,  Exeter, 
4tb,  all  very  good  indeed. 

Amateurs'  Classes.— The  premier  class  was  that 
for  thirty-six  kinds,  single  blooms,  to  the  first  prize  in 
which  was  added  an  elegant  challenge  trophy  given 
by  the  trade  growers  and  supposed  to  be  worth  sixty 
guineas.     This  can  be  held  by  the  winner  for  a  year 


only.  Last  year  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Baker,  but  this 
time  it  fell  to  E.  R.  Whitwell,  Esq.,  Barton  Hall, 
Darlington,  who,  departing  from  old  traditions,  set  up 
his  blooms,  not  in  the  usual  bank  of  moss,  but  well 
elevated  on  a  floor  of  purplish  black  velvet,  and  very 
charming  they  looked.  Whether  the  innovation  was 
quite  the  correct  thing  or  not,  any  departure  from  the 
monotonous  stereotyped  form  of  setting  the  flowers  up 
cannot  but  be  welcome.  In  this  stand  were  capital 
blooms  of  Dr.  Andry,  that  superb  irrepressible  rose  A. 
K.  Williams,  Mons.  Noman,  Madame  Lacharme, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  May  Quennell,  and  Marie 
Rady.  A.J.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  Great  Dood,  Reigate, 
who  was  2d,  had  Mrs.  Laxton,  Comtesse  de  Choiseuil, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Annie  Wood  in  good  form  ;  C. 
Davies,  Esq.,  the  Grammar  School,  Aynhoe,  Banbury, 
came  3d,  having  in  his  boxes  exquisite  Thomas  Mills, 
La  France,  and  Beauty  of  Waltham  ;  W.  Harring- 
ton, Esq.,  Corbets  Tey,  Romford,  was  placed 
4th.  There  was  a  strong  contest  for  honours 
in  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  J.  B.  Hay- 
wood, Esq.,  coming  1st  with  a  fine  lot.  He  had 
specially  good  Marie  Rady,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  A.  K.  Williams,  La  France,  and  Dupuy 
Jamain.  Second  came  Miss  Penrice,  Witton  House, 
Norwich,  in  whose  stand  were  excellent  blooms  of 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Beauty  of  Westerham,  Mar- 
guerite Brassac,  and  Madame  Marie  Cointel.  Mr.  C. 
Davies  was  3d.  The  next  class  was  for  twelve 
kinds,  in  trusses  of  three  blooms,  and  here  the  1st 
prize  went  to  G.  P.  Hawtrey,  Esq.,  Aldin  House, 
Surrey,  in  whose  boxes  were  good  Thomas  Mills, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
&c.  Mr.  Davies  was  2d,  and  Mr.  C.  Cuthill,  Chapel 
Croft,  Doncaster,  was  3d.  In  these  latter  stands 
were  fine  flowers  of  Baroness  de  Rothschild,  Exposi- 
tion de  Brie,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Annie  Wood.  The  last  class  in 
this  division  was  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes, 
single  trusses,  in  which  Mr.  Waterton  was  placed 
1st,  Mr.  Cuthill  2d,  and  Mr.  Harrington  3d, 
with  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall,  Rockferry,  Cheshire,  and  Mr. 
C.  Davies  equal  4th.  In  this  class  were  charm- 
ing blooms  of  Jean  Ducher,  Alba  rosea,  Souvenir  de 
Madame  Pernet,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  the 
charming  Madame  Lambard,  Niphetos,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  and  Marie  van  Houtte.  In  the  next  division, 
and  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  single  blooms,  Mr. 
Baker,  now  of  Holmfels,  Reigate,  came  1st,  having 
a  fine  lot  of  blooms,  inclusive  of  Etienne  Levet, 
Anne  Wood,  Marie  Baumann,  Louis  van  Houtte, 
and  Charles  Darwin.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Barners, 
Harstead  Rectory,  Ipswich,  was  2d,  having  very 
good  blooms  of  Duke  of  Wellington,  Francois 
Michelon,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Star  of  Walt- 
ham, amongst  his  best  flowers.  Mr.  T.  Hobbs, 
Lower  Easton,  Bristol,  was  3d,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  Rom- 
ford, 4th.  Then  came  a  class  for  eighteen 
blooms,  the  1st  prize  being  -a  piece  of  plate 
presented  by  an  amateur.  This  was  won  by  Mr.  A. 
Slaughter,  Jarvis  Villa,  Steyning,  who  had  a  superb 
lot  of  flowers  that  were  fresh  and  striking.  In  this 
box  Marie  Baumann,  A.  K.  Williams,  Alfred  Colomb, 
E.  Y.  Teas,  Marie  Rady,  Madame  Lambard,  and 
Reynolds  Hole  were  specially  good.  The  Rev.  E.  L. 
Fellowes,  Wimpole  Rectory,  Royston,  was  2d,  with 
some  brilliant  flowers  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Evans,  Oxford, 
3d,  and  Mr.  J.  Sarjant,  Reigate,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  equal  4th.  There  was  a  big  competition 
in  the  class  for  twelve  single  blooms,  Mr.  Mately, 
Church  House,  Rainham,  Herts,  coming  1st  with 
certainly  a  weak  lot  of  flowers.  Mr.  Gray,  gr.  to 
Lord  Stanhope,  Chevering  Park,  Sevenoaks,  being 
placed  2d,  with  a  charming  set  of  blooms.  The 
Rev.  H.  H.  Biron,  Harbledown,  Canterbury,  came 
3d,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fellowes  and  Mr.  Sar- 
jant were  equal  4ths.  The  last  class  in  this 
division  was  for  nine  Teas  or  Noisettes,  single 
blooms,  Mr.  Baker  taking  the  1st  prize,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Birin  the  2d  ;  Mr.  Slaughter  was  3d,  and  Mr, 
Mately  4th.  In  this  class  were  good  blooms  of 
Madame  Lambard,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  and  Jean  Ducher.  The  last  of  the  amateurs 
division  began  with  a  class  for  twelve  single  blooms, 
in  which  E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham, 
was  1st ;  Mr.  Mately,  Macklands,  Rainham,  2d  ; 
Mr.  J.  Burton,  Peterborough,  3d  ;  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Roberts,  Scole,  Norfolk,  4th.  This  was  throughout  a 
capital  class.  The  next  class,  for  nine  blooms,  was  for 
a  fresh  lot  of  competitors,  and  here  Mr.  G.  Mount, 
Harbledown,  Canterbury,  was  1st ;  Mr.  E.  Wilkins, 
Lyndhurst,  Sutton,  2d  ;  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar, 
Tostock,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  3d ;  and  the  Rev,  A. 
Cheales,  Bockham  Vicarage,  Surrey,  4th.  Then  came 
a  class  for  six  blooms,  in  which  F.  Burnside,  Esq., 
Farningham,  Kent,  was  1st ;  E.  Mawley,  Esq., 
Croydon,  2d  ;  Mr.  J.  Barrel],  Heighampton,  Darling- 
ton, was  3d  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Narroway,  4th.  Finally 
with  six  Teas  and  Noisettes,  open  to  all  exhibitors  in 
the  division,  Mr.  G.  Mount  came  1st  with  beautiful 
blooms  of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Jean  Ducher,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  van  Houtte  and 
Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  was 
2d,  having  in  his  box  a  charming  bloom  of  Comtesse 
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Risa  du  Pare  ;  Mr.  Mately  came  3d,  and  Mr.  Mawley 
4th.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  blooms  shown  in 
the  amateurs'  section  was  a  rosy-red  flower  much 
splashed  and  flaked  with  white.  This  was  labelled 
"a  sport  "  only,  but  from  what  kind  was  not  stated. 
If  this  form  could  be  perpetuated,  it  would  prove  an 
effective  and  a  distinctive  kind. 

Open  Classes.— In  this  section  were  included 
the  New  Roses,  and  the  classes  for  Roses  of  various 
colours.  For  twelve  new  varieties  not  in  commerce 
previous  to  1S79,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  1st  with 
good  blooms  of  George  Moreau,  bright  red  ;  R.  N. 
G.  Baker,  red  ;  Souvenir  de  Madame  Alfred  Vy, 
deep  red ;  Ed.  Andre,  red ;  G.  Baker,  lake, 
shaded  with  cerise ;  Catherine  Soupert,  white, 
shaded  with  rose;  Madame  Isaac  Perriere  peach; 
Madame  Ducher,  red,  shaded  with  purple  ;  Ferdi- 
nand Chaffolte,  dark  red  ;  Countess  of  Rosebery,  car- 
mine-rose ;  Jules  Finger,  salmon-pink  ;  and  Rosier- 
iste  Jacobs,  bright  red,  shaded  with  dark  crimson.  2d, 
Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  &  Co.,  with,  amongst 
others,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  bright  crimson  ;  Rosieriste 
Jacobs,  Mons.  Thouvenal,  Masterpiece,  rosy-crimson  ; 
and  Mons.  Alfred  Leaveau.  3d,  Messrs.  Cranston  & 
Co.  The  winners  in  a  class  of  seven  competitors 
with  a  dozen  blooms  of  any  yellow  Rose  were,  1st, 
Mr.  G.  Prince,  with  Jean  Ducher;  2d,  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  with  Marie  van  Houtte  ;  3d,  Messrs  Curtis, 
Sandford  &  Co.,  with  Marechal  Niel,  small,  but  very 
rich  in  colour.  Amongst  ten  lots  of  white  Roses 
the  Cranston  Nursery  Co.  were  1st  with  Madame 
Lacharme,  extra  fine  ;  2d,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  with 
Devoniensis  ;  3d,  Messrs.  JefTeries  &  Co.,  Cirencester, 
with  Madame  Lacharme.  The  prizes  for  the  best 
crimson  Roses  went  to  Mr.  James  Walters,  for  a  splendid 
dozen  of  Marie  Baumann,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  being  2d 
with  A.  K.  Williams,  very  bright ;  Mr.  John  Sar- 
gant,  Reigate,  3d,  with  Alfred  Colomb,  very  bright 
and  full  ;  and  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  &  Co.  4th 
with  Marie  Baumann.  There  were  fourteen  com- 
petitors in  this  class,  all  showing  the  sorts  named  above 
but  one,  who  had  General  Jacqueminot.  Seventeen 
competed  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose, 
in  which  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  came  in  1st  with  Cap- 
tain Christy,  large,  clean,  and  fresh  ;  Mr.  G.  Prince 
2d  with  Catherine  Mermet,  a  pretty  box  ;  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  3d,  with  La  France  ;  and  the  Cranston 
Nursery  Company  4th,  with  A.  K.  Williams. 
With  "six  single  trusses  of  any  Rose,"  Mr.  F.  Cant 
came  in  1st,  with  Marie  Baumann,  wonderfully  fresh, 
and  rich  in  colour  ;  2d,  Mr.  John  Wakeley,  Church 
House,  Rainham,  with  La  France  ;  3d,  Mr.  G. 
Mount,  Hambledown,  Canterbury,  with  the  same 
variety ;  4th,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes,  with  La 
France.  The  extra  classes,  including  one  for 
twenty-four  Teas  or  Noisettes,  open  only  to  ladies, 
in  which  there  was  a  good  competition,  and 
in  which  Mrs.  H.  B.  Biron,  Hambledown,  came 
in  1st  ;  for  six  distinct  single  trusses  of  subur- 
ban grown  Roses,  in  which  the  highest  award 
went  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Coleby,  Worple  Road,  Wimble- 
don ;  for  six  single  trusses,  open  only  to  amateurs 
who  have  never  won  a  prize  at  any  exhibition  of  the 
Society,  which  brought  the  Rev.  Canon  Girdlestone 
of  Sunningdale  to  the  front  with  a  grand  lot  of 
blooms.  The  next  Rose  class  calls  for  little  com- 
ment, the  blooms  being  for  the  most  part  poor. 


Royal  Botanic  :  July  5. — The  corresponding 
show  of  last  year  was  greatly  mnrred  by  a  downpour  of 
rain,  and  so  was  that  held  on  Wednesday  last,  the  rain 
at  mid-day,  and  again  later  on,  coming  down  in  a  style 
that  was  unmistakably  drenching,  and  which  unques- 
tionably kept  many  from  venturing  into  the  gardens. 
It  was  a  good  show,  too — a  much  better  July  show  than 
the  Society  has  had  for  some  lime,  and  though  there 
were  present  (in  the  showman's  vocabulary)  "plenty  of 
greens,"  there  were  quite  as  many  flowering  plants  as 
one  could  expect,  and,  as  usual,  a  very  pretty  tout 
ensemble  was  the  result.  Stove  and  greenhouse  flowering 
and  flne-foliaged  plants  were  not  so  numerous  or  so  fine 
as  on  the  last  occasion,  but  still  very  good.  In  the 
flowering  section  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  was  well 
1st  in  the  open  class  for  twelve,  having  lnrge  and  well 
bloomed  specimens  of  Allamanda  nobilis,  Bougain- 
villea  glabra,  large  and  most  evenly  bloomed  ;  a 
very  well  bloomed  and  very  fresh  Azalea,  Souvenir 
du  Prince  Albert,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  a  large 
Erica  Parmcnlierii,  E.  depressa,  and  Dracophyl- 
lum  gracile  ;  2d,  Messrs.  J.  Jackson  &  Son,  with, 
amongst  others,  good  sized  and  well  bloomed  plants 
of  Kalosanthes  Phrrnix  and  K.  M.  Duphemis, 
both  scarlet,  and  very  closely  alike  ;  Plumbago  capensis, 
and  Erica  Parmentieri  rosea,  &c.  In  the  trade  class 
for  six  the  last-named  exhibitors  were  well  ist,  with  a 
grand  plant  of  Kalosanthes  Dr.  E.  Kegel,  Statice  pro- 
fusa,  Dipladcnia  amabilis,  Ixora  Williamsii,  &c. ;  2d, 
W.  B.  Peed  &  Son,  Norbury  Nurseries,  Streatham  ; 
and  3d,  Mr.  H.  James.  In  the  amateurs'  six  Mr.  Child, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Torr,  was  well  to  the  front,  with  striking 
plants  of  the  orange-scarlet  Begonia  Paul  Mesurier,  the 
bright  scarlet  Kalosanthes  splendens,  &c. ;  Mr.  G. 
Wheeler  was  2d.  The  best  trade  half-dozen  finc-foliaged 
plants  came  from  Mr.  Cypher,  well  grown  and  very 
healthy  examples'of  Croton  Johannis,  Kcntia  Fosterianai 
Dasylirion  acrostichum,  Croton  Vietorite,  Cordyline  indil 


visa,  &c. ;  2d,  Mr.  B.  S.Williams,  with  two  grand  Crotons 
and  a  handsome  Geonoma  Seemanni,  &c. ;  3d,  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs 
Mr.  C.  Rann  had  admirably  grown  large  Palms  and 
Crotons,  and  a  fine  Gleichenia  Mendelii.  The  class  for 
six  Palms  was  a  very  good  one,  the  ist  prize  going  to  a 
noble  group  shown  by  Mr.  Rann,  gr.  to  J.  Warren,  Esq., 
Handcross  Park,  and  which  included  grand  specimens 
of  Livistonia  altissima,  Phcenicophorum  seychellarum, 
Phoenix  tenuis,  Chamserops  humilis,  Thrinax  elegans, 
and  Pritchardia  pacifica.  Mr.  R.  Butler,  and  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co.,  also  staged  good  representative  collec- 
tions. For  six  exotic  Ferns,  nurserymen,  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  was  in  his  old  place,  with  fine  Gleichenias, 
Davallias,  &c,  and  the  best  (a  very  good  group)  among 
amateurs  came  from  Mr.  Rann,  and  an  almost  equally 
fine  lot  from  Mr.  Child.  For  six  Heaths,  Mr.  Cypher 
was  ist,  with  a  very  nice  lot,  and  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Son  2d. 

The  Orchid  bank  was  well  filled,  but  not  quite  so 
effectively  grouped  as  usual.  For  twelve,  amateurs,  Mr. 
Spyers,  gr.  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  was 
well  ist,  with  a  grand  plant  of  Cypripedium  Stonei,  with 
seven  spikes  ;  Aerides  affine,  with  two  fine  branching 
spikes  ;  Vanda  teres,  Coryanthes  eximia,  with  a  spike 
of  six  very  singular  blossoms  ;  Cattleya  gigas,  a  good 
variety  with  six  blooms,  the  graceful  Epidendrum 
nemorale,  with  fifteen  spikes,  a  good  Oncidium  ma- 
cranthum,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  M.  militaris,  &c. 
2d,  with  an  exceedingly  nice  lot,  Mr.  A.  G.  Catt,  gr.  to 
W.  Cobb,  Esq. ,  Silverdale  Lodge,  Sydenham.  His  most 
valuable  examples  were  of  Oncidium  macranthum,  very 
fine  ;  a  good  truss  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Epi- 
dendrum prismatocarpum,  with  eight  spikes ;  Cypri- 
pedium  Veitchii,  and  Ccelogyne  pandurata  with  one  fine 
spike  of  flowers,  pea-green,  with  very  dark  marking  on  the 
lip.  In  the  nurserymen's  class,  Mr.  H.  James  came  in 
ist  with  a  nice  lot,  including  Odontoglossum  cordatum 
aureum,  O.  Alexandras,  Burlingtoniafragrans,  Masdevallia 
Harryana  superba,  &c.  2d,  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Son, 
Kingston,  with  Thunia  Bensonice,  Dendrochilum  fili- 
forme,  Odontoglossum  Bluntii,  &c.  3d,  Mr.  Cypher,  of 
Cheltenham,  his  best  plant  being  a  very  well  bloomed 
Dendrobium  Pierardii  latifolium.  Mr.  James  had  also 
the  best  six  amongst  nurserymen,  and  Mr.  Spyers  the 
best  among  amateurs,  the  latter  including  Stanhopea 
tigrinum  superbum,  with  four  noble  but  powerful 
smelling  blooms.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were 
well  done,  indeed  much  better  than  usual,  ist  for 
twelve,  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.,  with  well  grown 
and  freely  flowered  examples  of  Brilliant,  Hon,  Mrs. 
Brassey,  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Boscawen,  General 
Roberts,  Trocadero,  Semi-plena,  Exoniensis,  and  Mrs. 
Dr.  Duke,  various  shades  of  scarlet  and  crimson ; 
Reine  Blanche,  Alba  floribunda,  white  ;  Empress 
of  India,  yellow ;  and  Annie  Laing,  rose-pink. 
2d  in  the  same  class  were  Messrs.  H.  Coppin  &  Sons, 
Shirley,  Croydon,  well  bloomed  plants  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  Mrs.  Hunter,  Flame,  Venus,  and  Turtle  Dove. 
In  the  amateurs'  class  a  very  well  grown  lot  from  Mr. 
J.  Child  took  the  lead.  His  largest  plants  of  Lcelia, 
Empress,  Vesuvius,  and  Killista,  were  particularly  good, 
and  Reine  Blanche,  Maud  Churchill,  and  Miss  Bertha, 
were  first-rate  among  smaller  specimens  ;  Mr.  James 
Long  was  2d.  In  the  class  for  six  show  Pelargoniums, 
Mr.  Turner  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Cypher,  who  had  not 
the  superb  quality  of  flower  of  Mr.  Turner's  plants,  but 
better  cultivated  plants.  Mr.  Turner  was,  however,  ist 
for  fancies,  and  Mr.  Wiggins  ist  in  the  amateurs'  class 
for  show  sorts.  Fuchsias  were  only  fair,  and  zonal 
Pelargoniums  ditto. 

Cut  flowers  were  particularly  well  represented,  and 
especially  cut  Roses,  with  which  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was 
again  invincible,  being  ist  for  forty-eight  singles,  twenty- 
four  trebles,  and  a  dozen  blooms  each  of  any  yellow, 
white,  and  red  Roses,  with  Madame  Caroline  Kuster, 
Marie  Baumann,  Devoniensis,  &c.  For  forty-eight 
singles,  the  Cranston  Nursery  Co.  were  2d,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  3d  ;  and  the  Hereford  growers  were  again 
2d  with  the  two  dozen  trebles.  In  the  amateurs'  class 
the  leading  competitors  were  Mr.  G.  P.  Hawtry,  Slough, 
and  Mr.  J.  Hollingsworlh,  Maidstone.  A  pretty  lot  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees  came  from  Mr.  Turner,  Mr, 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  who  took  the  chief 
prizes  amongst  them  ;  and  Mr.  Hooper  was  also  a  large 
contributor  of  Pyrethrums,  Pansies,  and  other  florists' 
flowers.  Cut  flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  were 
also  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent 
Garden,  Mr.  Morse,  of  Epsom,  and  Mr.  C.  Rann  ;  and 
with  stove  and  greenhouse  things  Mr.  Morse  and  Messrs. 
B.  Peed  &  Son  came  in  ist  and  2d.  For  twelve  bunches 
of  Orchids  Mr.  H.  James  was  well  ist,  Mr.  Morse 
coming  in  ad.  Of  wild  flowers  the  display  was  extensive, 
and  a  very  creditable  collection,  gathered  within  a  radius 
of  s  miles  of  the  parish  church  of  Fletching,  Sussex,  by 
Mr.  Dixon,  gr.  to  Sir  T.  M.  Maryon  Wilson,  Bart., 
Searies,  Uckfield,  was  ist.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son 
sent  a  nice  lot  of  blooms  of  cut  Roses,  as  also  did 
Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son,  of  Sawbridgeworth. 

To  the  miscellaneous  class  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
&  Sons  contributed  a  very  fine  group  of  new  and  rare 
plants,  most  conspicuous  in  which  were  good  specimens 
of  the  striking  Anthurium  Warocqueanum  and  A. 
Veitchii,  the  noble  Alocasia  Thibautiana,  handsome 
variegated  Crotons  and  Dracaenas,  the  feathery  Aspa- 
ragus plumosus  nanus,  the  clear  yellow  Sobralia  xantho- 
Icuca,  various  Nepenthes,  including  young  plants  and 
an  old  pitcher  of  the  giant  N.  Rajah,  the  new  species 
Morganiana  and  Mastersiana,  a  rich  assortment  of  Sarra- 
cenias  and  other  side-saddle  plants,  and  a  box  of  good 
Carnations.  On  the  opposite  bank  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
had  also  an  extensive  and  most  effectively  arranged 
group  of  plants,  especially  rich  in  stove  plants  and 
Orchids,  among  the  latter  being  a  very  fine  example  of 
Cattleya   Mossice    superba,    a    very  richly-coloured  C, 


gigas,  C.  Mendelii,  and  the  sweet  Dendrobium  suavissi- 
mum.  Other  objects  of  remark  were  the  boldly  striped 
Dracaena  Lindeni,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  well  bloomed  ; 
the  new  Pitcher-plants,  Nepenthes  bicalcarata,  N.  Dor- 
manniana,  N.  Williamsii,  and  N.  Lawrenceana,  &c. 
Another  of  the  isolated  banks  contained  a  choice  group 
from  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.,  in  which  Begonias 
formed  the  leading  feature,  amongst  them  being  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Prince  of  Orange,  the  beautiful  white 
Mrs.  Laing,  the  fine  double  salmon-pink  Madame 
Camassie,  Clovis,  double  scarlet,  lVc.  From  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  came  a  pretty  group  of 
Ferns  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  the  former  including 
some  Japanese  species  shown  suspended  on  blocks  and 
in  baskets.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  exhibited  a  similarly 
fine  group  of  cut  herbaceous  plants  to  what  they  had  at 
Kensington  on  the  previous  day  ;  and  Messrs.  Osborn 
&  Son,  Fulham,  had  a  nice  group  of  alpine  and  herba- 
ceous plants  in  bloom.  To  the  same  class  Mr.  Turner 
also  contributed  a  grand  bank  of  show  Pelargoniums, 
the  brilliant  blossoms  of  which  were  unmistakably  attrac- 
tive. 

New  plants  were  exhibited  in  great  force,  and  many 
awards  were  made.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  had, 
amongst  others,  Dracaena  Thomsoniana,  an  erect 
growing  plant,  with  long,  broad,  shining  green  leaves, 
a  new  type  apparently,  received  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  ;  Selaginella  grandis,  a  fine  species,  described  in 
another  column  ;  Croton  Dayspring,  with  young  leaves 
of  a  clear  orange-yellow  margined  with  green,  the  older 
leaves  tinged  with  red  ;  Croton  aureos-marmoratus,  a 
species  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  having  long  lanceo- 
late leaves,  the  older  ones  marbled  with  yellow,  the 
younger  ones  almost  clear  yellow  ;  Davallia  tenui- 
folia  Veitchiana,  a  finely  cut  and  very  elegant 
Fern  ;  Osmunda  javanica,  a  very  distinct  evergreen 
Japanese  species  with  the  fructification  after  the  manner 
of  O.  interrupta  ;  Cypripedium  grande  x  ,  a  hybrid  of 
the  caudatum  section,  and  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Roezliiandcaudatum  ;  Odontoglossum'tripudiansaureum, 
with  the  side  sepals  clear  yellow,  and  the  lip  white  ; 
Phalrenopsis  tetraspis,  pure  white ;  Lasia  stipulata,  an 
Aroid  of  botanical  interest  only  ;  and  Sobralia  xantho- 
leuca,  clear  lemon-yellow.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  had  a 
giant  form  of  Cattleya  gigas,  a  lovely  flower,  with  a  very 
high-coloured  lip,  and  rich  rose-pink  sepals  and  petals  ; 
Ly caste  Deppei  punctatissimum,  and  Croton  Bruce 
Findlay,  a  form  with  very  large  green  leaves,  boldly 
marked  with  golden-yellow  veins.  Mr.  Spyers,  gr.  to 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  showed  a  very  hand- 
some new  Aerides  named  Lawrenceanum,  a  very  distinct 
species  of  the  Lindleyanum  and  Schroder!  type,  with  a 
long,  scoop-shaped  rosy-purple  lip  ;  Cymbidium  Parishii, 
a  chaste  species,  with  white  flowers,  blotched  with  lemon 
on  the  lip,  and  spotted  with  cinnamon  ;  Calanthe  Tex- 
torea,  with  white  flowers,  the  tip  of  the  lip  being  creamy- 
yellow,  and  in  the  centre  a  small  blotch  of  red.  The 
remarkable  Grammatophyllum  Ellisii,  and  some  pretty 
Anaectochili  came  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co,,  and 
Mr.  H.  James  showed  a  remarkably  fine  form  of  Cattleya 
Mossias,  named  Southgatei,  in  which  the  colouring  of 
the  lip  is  very  rich,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  lovely 
mauve-tinted  rose  ;  and  Cattleya  gigas  alba  striata,  a 
small  form  of  gigas,  with  a  broad  white  bar  on  the 
sepals  and  petals.  Amongst  new  florists'  flowers  must 
be  included  Mr.  H.  Bennett's  new  Roses,  Her  Majesty 
and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  both  shown  in  magnificent 
form.  From  Messrs.  Veitch,  Rhododendron  balsami- 
florum  album  and  aureum,  Gloxinia  Cordelia,  white, 
with  purple  blotches  and  rosy-purple  spots  ;  Lobelia 
Finsbury  Park  Blue,  a  very  rich  blue  flowered  bedding 
variety,  and  Rhododendron  Star  of  India.  From 
Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich,  Godetia  Duchess  of 
Albany,  pure  white,  large,  and  very  free  flowering,  a 
first-rate  novelty.  From  Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram, 
Huntingdon,  Lobelia  pumila  IngTami,  a  good 
white-flowered  variety.  New  Pelargoniums  of  the  show 
section  came  from  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer,  and 
awards  were  made  to  Diadem,  upper  petals  maroon, 
lower  ones  salmon-red,  and  the  centre  white ;  Adven- 
turer, upper  petals  dark  velvety-maroon,  lower  ones  rose, 
shaded  with  red — large  and  fine  ;  Veteran,  scarlet  and 
maroon  shaded  upper  petals,  and  delicate  rose-coloured 
lower  ones,  and  white  centre  ;  and  Sister  of  Mercy, 
upper  petals  dark  maroon,  lower  ones  scat  let,  with  crim- 
son venation,  and  the  centre  white.  Mr.  J.  Wiggins, 
gr.  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  had  also  a  pretty  new  variety  in 
Rose  Superb,  salmon-rose,  with  a  dark  blotch. 
The  awards  made  were  :— 

Botanical  Certificates, 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Dracaena  Thom- 
soniana. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Pleopeltis  fossa. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Osmunda  japonica 
corymbifcra. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Selaginella  grandis. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  tor  Croton  Dayspring. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  [&  [Sons,  for  Croton  anrco-mar- 
moratus. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Davallia  ten ui folia 
Veitchiana. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Osmunda  javanica. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Dicksonia  chryso- 
tricha. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Sarraccnia  Courtii. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Sarraccnia  porphy- 
roneura. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Nepenthes  Rajah. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Nepenthes  madagas- 
cariensis. 

To  Messrs  Veitch  He.  Sons,  for  Cypripedium  grande. 

To  Messrs  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Odontoglossum  tripu- 
dians  aureum. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  PhaUcnopsis  tctmspis. 
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To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Lasia  stipulata. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Sobralia  xantholeuca. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Begonia  gogoensis. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Begonia  iineata. 

To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Cattleya  gigas  grandiflora. 

To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Lycasie  Deppei  punctatis- 
sima. 

To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Croton  Bruce  Findlay. 

To  Mr.  Spyers,  for  Aerides  Lawrenceanx. 

To  Mr.  Spyers,  for  Cymbidium  Parishii. 

To  Mr.  Spyers,  for  Calanthe  Tcxtorea 

To  Mr.  Spyers.  for  Coryanlhes  eximea. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  for  Giammatophyllum 
E;lisii. 

To  Mr.  H.  lames,  for  Cattleya  Mossiae  Soutbgatei. 

To  Mr.  H.  James,  for  Cattleya  gigas  alba  striata. 

Floricultural  Certificates. 

To  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  for  show  Pelargonium  Diadem. 

To  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  for  show  Pelargonium  Adven- 
turer. 

To  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  for  show  Pelargonium  Sister 
of  Mercy. 

To  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  for  Godetia  Duchess  of 
Albany. 

To  Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  for  Lobelia  pumila 
Ingrami. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Rhododendron 
balsamirloruni  album. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Rhododendron 
b.i  Is;  1  mi  riorum  aureum. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Rhododendron  Star  of 
India. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Gloxinia  Cordelia. 

To  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Lobelia  Fins- 
bury  Park  Blue. 

To  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  for  show  Pelargonium  Rose 
Superb. 

To  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  for  Rose  Her  Majesty. 

To  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  for  Rose  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  for  Begonia  Madame 
Stella. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Lairg  &  Co.,  for  Begonia  Madame 
Com  esse. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  a  very  fair  one,  and  included  six 
collections,  am  >ngst  which  Mr.  Coleman.  Eastnor 
Castle,  came  in  ist,  with  very  good  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  Grapes,  a  very  good  Queen  Pine,  splendidly 
coloured  Bellegarde  Peaches  and  Elruge  Nectarines, 
and  an  Eastnor  Castle  Melon.  2d,  Mr.  Edmonds, 
Best  wood  Lodge.  Nottingham,  with  first-rate  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Bu:kland  Sweetwater  Grapes,  a  good 
Queen  Pi  ne,  and  very  fine  Royal  George  Peaches, 
Lord  N.ipier  Nectarines,  and  William  Tillcry  Melon. 
E'iuil  3d,  Mr.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  and  Mr.  T. 
Coombes,  gr.  toj.  A.  Rolls,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hendre,  Mon- 
mouth, both  showing  in  excellent  form,  their  fruit  being 
good  all  round,  except  as  to  the  colour  of  the  white 
Grapes.  The  best  pairs  of  Melons  were  Turner's  Scarlet 
Gem  and  Victory  of  Bath,  from  Mr.  Jas.  Bolton,  gr.  to 
W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  Combe  Bank,  Sevenoaks  ; 
Harding's  Scarlet-fleshed,  and  Davenham  Early  Green- 
fiesh,  from  Mr.  Nash,  gr.  to  the  Duke  ot  Beaufort,  Bad- 
minton ;  and  Eastnor  Castle  and  Read's  Scarlet,  from 
Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Wildsmith,  with  a  very  fine  basket  of 
Black  Hamburghs,  came  in  ist  in  that  class,  Mr.  J. 
Edmonds  being  2d,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Sion  House, 
3d.  Baskets  of  white  Grapes  included  very  good  Canon 
Hall  Muscats  from  Mr.  James  Douglas,  ist  ;  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  from  Mr.  P.  Feist,  gr.  Bishopgate  House, 
Staines.  2d  ;  and  the  same  variety  rom  Mr.  Wildsmith,  3d. 
Mr.  Wildsmith  had  the  best  three  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburghs — a  very  good  sample  ;  Mr.  E.  Molyneaux, 
gr.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham,  coming  in  a 
good  2d  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gr. ,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  a  close  3d.  The  last-named  grower  was  easily 
1st  in  the  any  other  black  Grape  class,  with  a  superb 
sample  of  Madresfield  Court,  Mr.  Wildsmith  coming  in 
2d  with  Black  Prince — three  good  bunches  ;  and  Mr. 
Woodbridge  3d  with  Madresfield  Court.  For  Muscats, 
Mr.  P.  Feist  was  1st  with  a  capital  sample,  Mr. 
Johnston,  gr.  to  the  Marchioness  of  Camden,  Bayham 
Abbey,  a  good  2d,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  a  good  3d. 
Any  other  white  Grape. — ist,  Mr.  E.  Adams,  gr.  to 
W.  H.  Trego,  Esq.,  with  well-ripened  Buckland  Sweet, 
water ;  2d,  Mr.  Johnstone,  with  thoroughly  ripened 
Rucklands ;  3d,  Mr.  (as.  Worthing,  gr.  to  A.  Moss, 
Esq.,  Chadwell  Heath,  with  Canon  Hall  Muscats. 

Peaches,  two  dishes. — ist,  Mr.  W.  Robins,  gr.  to  E. 
Dyke  Lee,  Esq.,  Aylesbury,  with  very  fine  Alexandra 
Noblesse  and  Barring  ton.  2d,  Mr.  J.  Edmonds,  with 
Royal  George  and  Chancellor.  Nectarines,  two  dishes. 
—  ist.  Mr  J.  Bashford,  gr.  to  J.  Corbet,  Esq.,  Charlton 
House,  East  Sutton,  with  Stanwick,  Elruge,  and  Rivers' 
Orange;  2d,  Mr.  T.  Edmonds,  with  Lord  Napier  and 
Elruge  ;  3d,  Mr.  C.  Goldsmith,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lambert, 
Bletchingly,  with  Elruge  and  Lord  Napier — all  particularly 
fine.  In  a  capital  class  of  Strawberries,  Mr.  C.  Goldsmith 
was  ist  with  President  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  both  of 
*-xtra  fine  quality.  The  ist  prize  for  Figs  went  to  Mr. 
Coleman,  and  for  Cherries  to  Mr.  Hudson  ;  while  in 
the  miscellaneous  class  Mr.  Harris,  gr..  Singleton, 
Swansea,  was  ist  with  four  good  Queen  Pines,  and  Mr. 
W.  Robins  2d  and  3d,  with  Barrington  Peaches  and 
Hero  of  Lockinge  Melons. 


Crystal  Palace:  July  l. — The  Rose  Show  was 
held  on  Saturday  last  under  favourable  conditions  as  re- 
gards weather  on  the  day  ;  but  unfortunately  the  weather 
tor  some  days  previous  had  been  very  uncertain,  heavy 
thunder  showers  having  visited  some^districts,  their  effects 
being  unmistakably  visible  on  some  of  the  exhibits  ; 
notwithstanding  this  the  quality  of  the  productions  was 


of  a  high  order  of  merit,  all  the  winning  collections  con- 
taining superb  blooms.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for 
seventy- two  varieties,  distinct,  single  trusses,  the  ist 
prize  ought  to  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  8.  R.  Cant, 
of  Colchester  ;  but  unfortunately,  when  the  stands  were 
put  up,  an  inferior  bloom  was  removed  at  the  last  mo- 
ment and  unwittingly  replaced  with  another  of  the  same 
variety  as  one  already  in  the  collection,  and  they  were 
disqualified — the  judges  awarding  an  extra  prize.  The 
best  varieties  were  Baroness  Rothschild,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, La  France,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Duchess  ol  Bedlord, 
extra  fine ;  Madame  Wiltermoz,  Captain  Christy,  Francois 
Michelon,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Madame  Nachury,  Madame 
Ducher,  Madame  Bravey,  Exposition  de  Brie,  La 
Boule  d'Or,  a  -superb  bloom  ;  Auguste  Rigotard,  very 
good  ;  Marie  Rady,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Dr.  Andry. 
Comtesse  d'Oxford,  and  Madame  Charles  Wood* 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were 
awarded  the  ist  prize,  with  a  collection  worthy  of  them  ; 
Magna  Charta  was  in  good  form,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Eli  nne  Level,  Madame  Lacharme,  Xavier  Olibo,  Emily 
Laxton,  La  Duchessede  Morny,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Helen 
Paul,  a  fine  and  distinct  Rose  ;  Alfred  Colomb,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Comtesse  de  Choiseuil, 
Star  of  Waltham,  }.  S.  Mill,  Marie  Rady,  George 
Moreau,  and  Penelope  Mayo.  The  Cranston  Nursery 
Co.,  of  Hereford,  were  2d,  their  collection  being  strong 
in  Tea  Roses,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Niphetos,  Anna  Olivier,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Willer- 
nioz,  and  Marie  van  Houtte,  being  fine  ;  Messrs.  Curtis, 
Sandford  &  Co.,  Devon  Rosery,  Torquay,  took  the  3d 
prize. 

For  lorty-eight  varieties,  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  again  ist,  with  a  very  even 
and  well  arranged  collection,  comprising,  amongst 
others,  excellent  blooms  of  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa, 
Monsieur  Noman,  Star  of  Waltham,  A.  K.  Williams, 
very  fine  ;  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  La  Duchesse  de 
Morny,  Egeria,  Charles  Darwin,  Alfred  Colomb,  Emily 
Laxton,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  superb  ;  Expo- 
sition de  Brie,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Comtesse 
d  Oxford,  and  Marquise  de  Castellane.  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  a  good  2d, 
and  the  Cranston  Nursery  Co.  3d.  In  the  class  for 
twenty-four  varieties,  H.P.  only,  three  trusses  of  eacli 
(is  there  any  reason  why  this  class  should  be  limited  to 
hybrid  perpetuals?),  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  was  ist,  with  an 
excellent  collection,  comprising  very  fine  blooms  of  Sir 
G.  Wolseley,  Marie  Baumann,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Mons. 
E.  Y.  Teas,  Penelope  Mayo  and  A.  K.  Williams ; 
Mr.  Cant  was  2d,  and  in  his  collection  were  Madame 
Chas.  Wood,  which  was  very  fine,  also  Marie  Baumann 
and  Alfred  Colomb  ;  the  Cranston  Nursery  Co.  were  3d. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four,  distinct,  single  trusses,  there 
were  sixteen  competitors,  and  here  some  really  fine 
blooms  were  to  be  found.  Mr.  Cant  was  ist.  with  Duke 
.of  Edinburgh,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Capt.  Christy, 
Francois  Michelon,  Devoniensis,  Marie  Baumann,  Annie 
Laxton,  Marquise  de  St.  Amand,  Alfred  Colomb,  Louis 
Peyronny,  Marie  Finger,  Marie  Cointet,  Louis  van 
Houtte,  and  Etienne  Levet.  Mr.  Turner  was  2d,  and 
a  good  2d  too,  as  he  was  only  a  very  few  points  behind 
the  other,  having  A.  K.  Williams — what  a  grand 
Rose  this  is  —  Innocenta  Pirola,  Marechal  Niel, 
Madame  Margottin,  Devoniensis,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
and  others. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  the  space  reserved  was  not  so 
well  filled  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  no  doubt  the 
weather  had  been  unfavourable,  and  kept  some  com- 
petitors away,  but  those  who  did  exhibit  were  in  very 
good  form.  The  ist  prize  in  the  class  for  thirty-six 
varieties,  distinct,  single  trusses,  was  deservedly  awarded 
to  E.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Corbets  Tey,  Romford  {Mr.  W. 
Harrington,  gr.) :  his  best  flowers  being  of  Marie 
Baumann,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  superb  ; 
La  France,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Allred  Colomb, 
Madame  Lacharme,  and  Penelope  Mayo,  small  but 
very  pretty.  2d,  Mr.  John  Sargent,  Reigate,  with 
large  blooms  ;  3d,  Sir  C.  R.  Rowley,  Bart.,  Tendring 
Hall,  Colchester  {Mr.  Geo.  Rushmore,  gr  ).  Twenty- 
four  varieties,  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each. — Mr.  G. 
P.  Hawtry,  Aldin  House,  Slough,  gained  the  ist 
prize  ;  his  collection  containing  some  finely  finished 
blooms  of  Alfred  Colomb,  Edouard  Morren,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  John  Hopper,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
&c.  Mr.  J.  Hollingsworth  of  Maidstone,  was  2d. 
Twelve  varieties,  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each. — Rev.  J. 
H.  Pemberton  was  ist  with  an  evenly  matched  collec- 
tion ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marquis  de  Castellane, 
Mons.  £.  Y.  Teas,  and  Marie  Baumann,  were  the  best. 
A.  Evans,  Esq.,  Mars  ton,  Oxford,  was  2d  ;  E. 
Mitchell,  Esq.,  3d.  For  twelve  tea  Roses,  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  ist  and  Mr.  Hawtry,  2d. 

In  the  open  classes  the  prizes  were  offered  for  collec- 
tions of  Roses,  and  for  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety. 
For  twelve  trusses  of  any  Tea  Rose  or  Noiseite,  Mr. 
Cant  was  ist  with  Devoniensis  in  grand  condition  ;  Mr. 
J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  2d,  with  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 
Twelve  trusses  of  Marie  Baumann  or  other  similar 
coloured,  H.P. — Messrs.  Curtis  were  ist,  with  Marie 
Baumann,  and  Messrs.  Paul  2d  with  the  same  ;  Mr. 
Cant  3d,  with  Etienne  Levet.  Twelve  trusses  of  Fran 
cois  Michelon. — Mr.  W.  Farren,  ist  ;  W.  J.  Grant, 
Esq.,  Hope  End,  Ledbury,  2d  ;  and  Mr.  John  Sargent, 
3d.  Twelve  of  Captain  Christy. — Mr.  Cant,  ist, 
with  a  very  good  lot  of  blooms  ;  Messrs.  Paul,  2d  ;  and 
the  Cranston  Nursery  Co.  3d.  Twelve  of  Prince  de 
Rohan. — Messrs.  Paul  were  ist,  with  a  good  dozen  of 
that  variety. 

For  a  collection  of  crimson  Roses  Mr.  Cant  was 
easily  ist,  with  good  blooms  of  Dr.  Andry,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Duke  of  Teck,  and  A.  K.  Williams.  For  a  col- 
lection  of  velvety-crimson   Roses    Mr.    Cant    was   ist, 


Mr.  C.  Turner  2d,  and  Messrs.  Cooling,  of  Bath,  3d. 
Collection  of  pink  Roses. — Mr.  Cant  was  again  ist, 
Messrs.  Paul  2d,  and  Mr.  Rumsey,  of  Waltham  Cross,  3d. 
Collection  of  white  Tea  Roses.  —  Messrs.  Cant  were  1st 
with  a  fine  lot,  containing  beautiful  blooms  of  Niphetos, 
Innocenta  Pirola,  Souvenir  d'Elise  and  Devoniensis.  'I  he 
Cranston  Nursery  Co.  were  2d,  and  Messrs.  Paul  3d. 
In  the  yellow  Teas,  Mr.  Cant  was  again  ist,  Jean  Ducher 
was  very  fine,  so  also  was  Marie  van  Houtte,  Reve  d'Or, 
and  Madame  Falcot  ;  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  2d. 
There  is  yet  another  class,  open  to  the  trade  only — for 
twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes.  Mr.  Cant  was  ist  with  a 
most  beautiful  collection,  Souvenird'Elise,  Madame  Caro- 
line Kuster,  Souvenir  dun  Ami,  Jean  Ducher,  Rubens, 
Madame  llravy,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  Mane  van 
Houtte,  President,  Innocenta  Pirola,  Madame  Jules  Mar- 
gottin,  and  Devoniensis  were  the  sorts.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Ucktield,  was  2d  ;  his  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Catherine  Mermet  and  Due  de  Magenta  were  fine.  The 
Cranston  Nursery  Co.  were  3d. 

In  the  class  for  new  Roses  First-class  Certificates 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Shepperton,  for 
Her  Majesty  ;  there  were  twelve  blooms  exhibited  : 
it  is  of  the  Baroness  Rothschild  type,  but  far  superior  to 
that  or  any  other  Rose  of  the  same  colour.  It  is  of  a 
pale  shaded  rosy-salmon,  the  flowers  are  of  large  size 
and  of  fine  form.  This  will  prove  a  grand  acquisition 
to  Rose  exhibitors.  Also  for  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam. 
Of  this  there  were  three  blooms  of  a  rosy-blush  colour, 
the  flowers  are  of  great  depth  and  of  good  form.  It  is  a 
Tea  Rose. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.,  of  Slanstead  Park,  Forest 
Hill,  exhibited  a  group  of  tuberous  Begonias,  mostly 
seedlings.  They  were  in  the  usual  good  condition  in 
which  this  firm  always  exhibit  them.  The  seedlings 
comprised  some  distinct  and  good  yellow  and  white 
forms  ;  classes  in  which  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment. The  same  firm  also  showed  some  capital  well- 
coloured  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 


Highgate  Horticultural  :  June  29. — The  annual 
show  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  above  date  in  the 
grounds  attached  to  the  residence  of  Colonel  Wilkinson, 
Southampton  Lodge,  Fitzroy  Park,  Highgate.  The 
exhibition  was  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  those  pre- 
viously held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  in  the 
quality  of  the  plants  exhibited  in  the  various  classes  but 
iu  many  cases  they  were  not  so  large  individually  as 
those  shown  on  former  occasions.  The  President's 
prize,  offered  for  a  group  of  twelve  plants,  six  in 
flower  and  six  fine-leaved,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Eason,  gr. 
to  B.  Noakes,  Esq. ,  Highgate,  who  had,  amongst 
others,  Eucharis  aniazonica,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Clero- 
dendron  Balfourianum,  and  Pimelea  mirabilis,  nicely 
bloomed.  For  six  Ericas— prizes  given  by  the  Trea- 
surer— Mr.  Eason  was  ist,  with  small,  healthy  specimens, 
well  bloomed.  Stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants 
were  nicely  shown,  Mr.  Eason  taking  the  lead. 
Mr.  Osborn,  gr.  to  J.  N.  Mappin,  Esq.,  Soulhgate, 
was  2d. 

Ornamental  leaved  subjects  were  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  show.  With  six,  Mr.  Tubbs,  gr.  to  Basil 
Wood  Smith,  Esq.,  Hampstead,  took  the  lead,  staging 
an  excellent  group ;  Mr.  Sparkes,  gr.  to  Sir  S.  H. 
Waterlow,  Highgate,  was  a  good  2d ;  and  Mr. 
Eason,  who  likewise  put  up  a  nice  group,  was  3d. 
Caladiums  were  well  done.  With  a  group  of  large  and 
fresh-looking  plants,  Mr.  Williams  came  in  ist,  his 
beit  examples  being  of  Wightii,  Belleymei.and  Houllettii ; 
Mr.  Tubbs,  who  had  smaller,  but  nicely  grown  plants, 
was  2d.  Coleus  were  in  full  force,  and  well  coloured, 
Mr.  Burnett,  gr,  to  R.  D.  M.  Littler,  Esq.,  Soulhgate, 
taking  ist,  with  handsomely-coloured,  moderate-sized 
specimens,  the  best  of  which  was  the  glowing  Mrs. 
George  Simpson,  Sandy  Ball,  and  Crown  Jewel.  Ferns 
were  represented  in  plenty,  the  best  coming  from  Mr. 
Burnett,  who  had  fresh,  healthy  specimens  of  Lygodium 
scandens  in  the  form  ot  an  erect  cone  5  feet  high  and 
2%  feet  through  ;  D-ivallia  bullata,  Gymnogramma 
Laucheana,  and  others,  all  in  excellent  condition.  2d, 
Mr.  Sparkes,  who  staged  several  Tree  Ferns  in  his  group. 
For  six  Lycopodiums  Mr.  Archer,  gr.  to  T.  Griffiths, 
Esq.,  was  ist,  with  a  beautifully  grown  half-dozen  ;  and 
Mr.  May,  gr.  to  T.  Lodge,  Esq.,  Highgate,  2d. 

Orchids  were  better  shown  than  they  usually  are  at 
Highgate,  Mr.  Birse,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Lermitte,  Esq.,  High- 
gate,  in  a  close  run,  securing  ist  honours  for  six.  his 
best  plants  being  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  and  two  distinct 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  one  a  beautiful 
light-coloured  form,  all  but  pure  white,  with  a  bright  streak 
of  pink  in  the  centre  ;  2d,  Mr.  Aldous,  who  in  a  nice  six 
had  Dendrobium  Falconeri  and  D.  suavissimum,  well 
flowered  ;  3d,  Mr.  Eason,  whose  best  plants  were  of 
Maxillaria  grandiflora,  and  a  dwarf  variety  of  Sobralia 
macrantha.  Pelargoniums,  for  so  late  in  the  season, 
were  in  nice  condition.  Zonals  were  large  and  nicely 
done,  the  ist  prize  for  six  going  to  Mr.  Catlin,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Lermitte,  Finchley.  Petunias  were  nicely  flowered, 
and,  being  present  in  quantity,  made  an  effective  display. 

Fruit  as  usual,  was  shown  in  good  form.  With  a  col- 
lection, Mr.  Sparkes  was  ist.  Three  bunches  black 
Grapes. — ist,  Mr.  Sparkes,  with  medium-sized  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburghs,  very  well  finished  ;  Mr.  Silvester, 
gr.  to  J.  Abethell,  Esq.,  Muswell  Hill,  2d,  also  a  nice  ex- 
hibit. Three  bunches  of  white  Grapes.— ist,  Mr.  Bur- 
nett, with  Foster's  Seedling,  very  well  done  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Sparkes.  Six  Peaches.— ist,  Mr.  Sparkes  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Taylor.gr,  to  T.Johnstone,  Esq.  Strawberries.— ist, 
Mr.  Osborn,  with  a  grand  dish  of  President  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Tonge,  gr.  to  J.  S.  Law,  Esq.,  Southgate. 

The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  and  the  Society  offer  a 
quantity  of  prizes  to  cottagers  and  the  school  children  of 
the  neighbourhood,  that  always  bring  out  a  number  of 
competitors  in  the  various  classes  for  window  plants, 
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hardy  cut  flowers,  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  on 
the  present  occasion  filled  a  good-sized  tent.  The  com- 
petition, and  the  meritorious  character  of  the  productions 
exhibited,  at  once  shows  that  the  encouragement  thus 
offered  has  not  been  held  out  in  vain. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  both 
staged,  not  for  competition,  nice  collections  of  miscel- 
laneous stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 


Romford  and  Essex  Horticultural. — The 
annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  grounds 
of  Gidea  Hall  Park,  Romford,  on  Thursday,  June  29. 
The  entries  were  very  numerous,  and  the  various  pro- 
ductions, which  were  arranged  in  four  large  marquees, 
were  quite  up  to  the  average  quality  of  previous  seasons. 
The  tent  devoted  to  fine-foliage  and  flowering  plants 
contained  specimens  that  would  have  won  honourable 
positions  at  the  metropolitan  shows.  For  eight  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Harris,  nurseryman,  of 
Chelmsford,  was  well  1st  with  a  noble  specimen  of 
Theophrasta  imperialis,  a  really  good  specimen  of 
Croton  majesticus,  a  Statice  profusa  beautifully  flowered, 
and  a  fine  Anthurium  Scherzcrianum.  Mr.  Harris  was 
also  in  the  highest  place  with  a  beautiful  group  of  Ferns, 
containing  Gleichenia  speluncse  and  rupestris,  and  a 
healthy  clean  specimen  of  Adiautum  Farleyense.  For  fine- 
foliaged  plants  Mr.  Douglas,  gr.  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq., 
Ilford,  was  1st  in  a  close  competition,  the  varied  character 
of  the  group,  which  contained  a  fine  Cycas  revoluta, 
Palms,  &c,  placing  it  before  that  set  up  by  Mr.  Young, 
gr.  to  C.  E.  Coope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Rochetts,  which 
contained  three  very  handsome  well-coloured  Crotons. 
Mr.  Douglas  also  gained  1st  prizes  for  a  single  specimen 
flowering  plant,  for  a  fine-foliaged  plant,  for  Caladiums, 
Lycopods,  and  a  nice  group  of  Orchids,  the  latter  con- 
taining a  handsome  Oncidium  macranthum,  and  a  good 
Masdevallia  Harryana. 

In  the  tent  devoted  to  Pelargoniums  and  other  florists' 
flowers  there  was  also  a  goodly  display,  and  here  Mr. 
Meadmare,  of  Romford,  and  Mr.  Woodhams,  gr.  to  C. 
P.  Matthews,  Esq. ,  of  Havering,  were  the  principal 
competitors.  The  former  gained  1st  prizes  for  single 
and  double  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  also  for  some  really 
pretty  tricolors.  The  plants  were  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, compact  and  well  coloured.  Mr.  Woodhams 
gained  the  1st  prize  with  a  group  of  show  Pelargoniums, 
amongst  them  a  good  example  of  the  variety  Rob  Roy. 
Mr.  Woodhams  was  1st  with  six  well  grown  and  nicely 
trained  Coleus.  Fuchsias,  which  always  make  a  great 
feature  at  country  shows,  arranged  down  the  centre  of 
the  stages,  were  also  a  prominent  feature  here  ;  they 
were  well  exhibited  by  Mr.  Meadmore  and  Mr.  Young  ; 
the  last-named  exhibitor  also  being  in  the  front  rank 
with  Achimenes,  while  Messrs.  Saltmarsh,  of  Chelms- 
ford, were  1st  for  tuberous  Begonias. 

Fruit  was  well  represented,  black  Grapes  being  very 
fine  indeed.  Mr.  R.  Farrance,  Chadwell  Heath,  had 
the  best  Black  Hamburghs.  Mr.  Harris,  of  Chelms- 
ford ,  also  exh ibi ted  well.  For  white  Grapes  M r. 
Moss,  Chadwell  Heath,  was  ist,  while  the  same 
exhibitor  and  Mr.  Douglas  gained  ist  prizes  for  three 
distinct  varieties  of  Grapes.  Mr.  Smith,  nurseryman, 
Romford,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Clark,  Writtle,  had  the 
best  Strawberries,  President,  James  Veilch,  and  British 
Queen  being  the  best  varieties.  Mr.  Dougla;  gained 
ist  prize  for  black  and  red  Cherries,  with  Knight's  Early 
Black,  and  Elton.  Numerousstands  of  cut  flowers  were 
exhibited,  aiso  stands  or  vases  of  flowers,  button-hole 
bouquets,  &c.  Roses  were  very  good  indeed,  Mr. 
Meadmore  beating  Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  and  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh,  of  Chelmsford  ;  while  Mr.  Harrington,  gr.  to 
E.  Mitchell.  Esq.,  Corbets  Tty,  beat  the  Rev.  j.  H. 
Pemberton,  of  Havering,  in  the  amateurs'  class,  both 
exhibitors,  however,  showing  very  fine  Roses.  There 
were  numerous  exhibitors  in  the  amateurs' and  cottagers' 
classes,  many  of  the  exhibits  displaying  considerable 
merit,  but  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  them. 


Scottish  Pansy.— The  thirty-eighth  annual  com- 
petition of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday,  June  23,  at 
Edinburgh,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  marked  success. 
The  turn-out  of  blooms  was  large,  while  their  quality 
was  probably  superior  to  those  of  former  exhibitions. 
The  competition  in  the  nurserymen's  class  was  strongly 
contested,  and  stands  of  flowers  were  entered  by  nearly 
all  the  principal  Pnnsy  growers.  Nurserymen's  class, 
twenty-four  show  Pansies,  dissimilar. — ist  (the  Society's 
Silver  Medal),  Messrs.  Wm  Paul  &  Son,  Crossflat  Nur- 
series, Paisley,  who  had  very  fine  blooms  of  the  follow- 
ing : — Artemis,  Captain  Knowles,  Alex.  Watt,  J.  P. 
Barbour,  Peter  Lyle  (seedling),  John  Stewart  (seedling), 
dark  selfs  ;  Dr.  Campbell  and  George  Rudd,  yellow 
selfs  ;  Mrs.  Galloway  (seedling)  and  Silverlight,  white 
selfs  ;  Miss  Baird,  Gertrude,  Mrs.  Jas.  Millar  (seedling), 
Miss  Barr,  Miss  Meikle,  Mrs.  D.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie, white  grounds  ;  Robert  Pollock,  Wm.  Robin, 
Dr.  Livingstone,  ]as.  Buchanan,  A.  Henderson,  A. 
Cameron,  Bailie  Cochrane,  yellow  grounds.  2d,  Mr. 
Wm.  Dickson,  florist,  Paisley,  who  had  fair  blooms  of 
H.  A,  Hawkins,  Rev.  J.  Morrison,  Mauve  Queen, 
Robert  Black,  dark  selfs  ;  D.  Dalglish.  Sir  W.  Collins, 
Thos.  Ritdiie,  D.  R.  Barr,  J.  B.  Robertson,  yellow 
grounds  ;  Tickler,  Jeannie  Grieve,  Captain  Spi  irs,  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  white  grounds.  3d,  Mr.  John  Ormiston, 
florist,  Jedburgh.  Twenty-four  fancy  Pansies,  dissimi- 
lar.—  ist  (the  Society's  Silver  Medal),  Messrs.  Downie 
&  Laird,  Edinburgh,  who  staged  large  well-grown 
flowers,  many  of  them  over  3  inches  in  diameter.  The 
varieties  were  as  follows  : — Countess  of  Home,  James 
Gardner,  May  Tate  (seedling),  Mrs.  W.  Brown,  John 
Murray,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Miss  Tofts,  W.  Cuthbertson, 
Miss  Bliss,  Maggie  Bell,  Mrs.  J.  Cocker,  General  Grant, 
Mrs.  James  Watt,  Mrs.   Barrie,  Ruby  (seedling),  Peter 


Nicol,  Mrs.  W.  Murray,  Robert  Laird,  Mrs.  Taylor, 
Catherine  Agnes,  Mrs.  G.  Grant,  and  three  seedlings. 
2d,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Woodbine  Nursery,  Corstorphine, 
whose  lot  included  pretty  blooms  of  Mrs.  Mitchell.  Jas. 
Grieve,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wood,  Robt.  Dunlop,  Geo.  Ross, 
Mars,  A.  Cuthbertson,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Maggie  Taylor, 
Wm.  Lawrie,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Jupiter,  Nancy  Lee,  and 
several  seedlings.  3d,  Mr.  John  Ormiston.  Six  seedling 
show  and  six  seedling  fancy  Pansies.  —  Silver  medal 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  whose  blooms 
were  of  fine  quality  and  distinct.  Twenty-four  bunches 
bedding  Violas.  —  ist,  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  with 
blooms  of  superior  merit. 

The  following  include  the  principal  prize-takers  in  the 
gardener,  amateur,  and  open  classes  : — Mr.  R.  Millar, 
Paisley;  Mr.  John  Stewart,  Campsie  ;  Mr.  R.  Cuth- 
bertson, Corstorphine  ;  Mr.  D.  Findlay,  Lennox  Castle ; 
Mr.  R.  Ritchie,  Cresswell  ;  Mr.  A.  Borrowman,  Bees- 
luck  ;  Mr.  J.  Ritchie,  Denny  ;  Mr.  D.  Malcolm,  Kirkin- 
tilloch ;  Mr.  W.  Storrie,  Lenzie  ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  & 
Son,  Paisley ;  Mr.  J.  Black,  East  Calder ;  Mr.  Jas. 
Barr,  Paisley  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Ross,  Laurencekirk,  who  was 
awarded  the  President's  Medal  as  the  winner  of  most 
prizes. 

Captain  Halford  Thompson,  Exeter,  exhibited  several 
Pansies  in  pots,  which  were  of  dwarf  habit,  and  showing 
flowers  of  very  fair  merit.  First-class  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  him  for  show  Pansy  Ralph  Sanders  ;  to 
Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  for  fancy  Pansy  May  Tate  ; 
to  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  for  fancy  Pansy  Jessie 
Dunlop  ;  and  to  Mr.  T.  McCombie,  Montrose,  for  fancy 
Pansy  Mrs.  McCombie.  [From  a  Correspondent.) 


Richmond  Horticultural.— The  annual  summer 
show  of  this  popular  suburban  society  was  held  in  the  old 
Deer  Park,  Richmond,  on  the  29th  ult  ,  having  all  the 
advantages  incidental  to  beautiful  weather  and  an 
immense  attendance,  whilst  the  show  itselt  was  perhaps 
the  most  attractive  the  Society  has  yet  held.  We  have 
elsewhere  referred  to  the  Veitch  Memorial  Prizes,  which 
were  competed  for  here,  and  the  limits  of  our  space 
pny.-nt  anything  like  a  complete  report  being  given; 
we  must  therefore  be  content  to  pick  out  the  most 
staking  competitions  and  exhibits.  Of  these  none 
could  add  more  of  beauty  and  interest  to  the  show  than 
did  the  splendid  groups  of  plants  shown  by  some  of  the 
trade  growers.  The  group  of  pot  Roses  dressed  with 
cut-leaved  Maples,  shown  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
of  Chelsea  ;  the  group  also  of  pot  Roses  so  elegantly 
dressed  with  hardy  ornamental  shrubs  having  singularly 
beautiful  leafage,  from  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Sons,  Hammer- 
smith, the  charmingly  arranged  groups  of  plants  of  theusual 
decorative  kind  from  Mr.  F.  R.  Kinghorn,  Richmond,  and 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Kingston  ;  the  interesting  col- 
lection of  hardy  plants  from  Messrs.  Osborn  &Sons, 
Fulham  ;  the  golden  and  silver  tricolor  Pelargoniums 
from  Mr,  Pestridge,  of  Brentford,  and  other  groups, 
almost  made  a  fine  show  of  themselves.  In  the 
large  competitive  decorative  groups  a  new  competitor 
here,  Mr.  James,  of  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  was 
placed  ist,  with  a  simple  arrangement  consisting  of  a 
thin  carpet  of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  out  of  which  rose  some 
small  but  pleasing  Orchids  and  a  few  tall  Palms.  The 
award  in  this  c;ise  was  evidently  more  due  to  the 
Orchids  than  to  the  arrangement.  The  Messrs.  Fro- 
mow,  of  Turnham  Green,  were  placed  2d  ;  and  Mr. 
Bruckhaus,  manager  to  the  Messrs.  Hooper,  Twicken- 
ham, 3d.  Both  these  had  charming  groups.  Mr. 
James  had  a  collection  of  six  Orchids  of  unusual  merit 
for  this  show,  taking  the  ist  prize  with  ease;  these 
included  Cattleya  Mossia?,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
Masdevallia  Harryana,  Lrelia  purpurata,  and  Onci- 
dium crispum.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons  were  an  easy 
ist  in  the  class  for  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
having  specially  good  B  tugainvillea  glabra,  Rondeletia 
speciosa,  Kalosanthes  Dr.  E.  Regel,  of  superb  colour  ; 
Allamanda  cathartica,  &c.  Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons, 
Sireatham,  took  2d  place.  The  best  single  specimen  flower- 
ing plant  came  from  Mr.  Hinnell,  whose  Erica  ventricosa 
Bothwelliana  was,  if  of  but  moderate  dimensions,  superbly 
grown  and  bloomed.  Mr.  Bates  took  the  2d  prize  with 
a  good  Stephanotis  floribunda.  The  finest  Ferns,  and 
there  were  a  grand  lot,  came  from  Mr.  D.  East,  gr.  to 
F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  East  Sheen  ;  these  comprised  a  huge 
Alsophila  excelsa,  Cyathea  dealbata,  Dicksoniaanlarctica, 
Adiantum  formosum,  Davallia  Mooreana,  &c.  Fuchsias 
were  remarkably  good,  the  best  lots,  young  and  finely 
flowered,  coming  from  Mr.  Morrell,  gr.  to  J.  S.  Rutter, 
Esq.,  Richmond.  Specially  good  were  Aurora  superba, 
marginata,  Albert  Memorial,  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gr.  to  J.  A.  Currie,  Esq.,  Sandown 
House,  Esher,  was  2d,  with  very  fine  plants  just  a 
little  past  their  best  ;  and  in  the  3d  prize  group,  shown 
by  Mr.  Bond,  of  Teddington,  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
well-flowered  pyramidal  plant  ol  Lord  Beaconsfield.  That 
Mr.  Wiggins,  gr.  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon,  was  a 
large  exhibitor  of  Pelargoniums  in  several  classes  is  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  the  display  of  these  was  good, 
and  that  he  won  all  round  the  board.  Of  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  and  of  foliage  plants  innumerable,  the 
exhibits  were  remarkably  good.  Cut  Roses  proved  to  be 
immensely  attractive,  for  large  collections  were  sent  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  Paul  &  Sons,  C.  Lee  &  Sons, 
Osborn  &  Sons,  Mr.  Rumsey  of  Waltham  Cross,  and 
other  trade  growers;  whilst  amateurs  were  well  repre- 
sented. Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  were  a  good  ist  in  the 
classes  for  thirty-six  and  twenty-four  trebles,  having 
superb  flowers,  to  the  best  of  which  we  have  not  here 
space  to  refer.  Mr.  Rumsey  was  the  only  other  exhibitor 
ia  these  classes. 

Table  decorations  are  always  a  strong  feature  at 
Richmond,  there  being  several  classes  for  them.  The 
open  class  for  three  stands  brought  several  pro- 
fessional competitors,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.   W. 


Brown,  St.  Mary's  Nursery,  Richmond,  whose  arrange- 
ment of  fruit  and  flowers  showed  gnat  taste,  as 
also  did  the  charming  stands  exhibited  by  Mr.  Chard 
of  the  Floral  Dep6t,  Clapham  Common.  For  the 
Duke  of  Teck's  prizes  for  three  stands,  Mrs.  Holford,  of 
Petersham,  was  placed  ist  with  a  heavy  arrangement  of 
Water  Lilies  and  Copper  Beech  and  Nut  leaves.  The 
judges  in  making  this  award  quite  overlooked  the  fact 
that  these  flowers  would  close  up  towards  night,  as  they 
certainly  did.  Still  further,  some  inquiring  wag,  willing 
to  expose  the  shortcomings  of  the  arrangement,  turned 
the  larger  stand  round,  when  it  was  found  that  it  had 
no  facing  on  that  side,  but  was  all  front.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  exposure  created  much  laughter  and  dis- 
satisfaction. There  were  several  simple  but  very  pleasing 
arrangements  in  this  class.  In  some  other  classes  the 
stands  were  extremely  handsome  and  pleasing.  Mr. 
Brown  was  ist  for  bouquets  in  two  classes. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  very  good,  the  collection  of  six 
kinds  of  the  former,  which  came  from  Mr.  Wildsmith, 
being  quite  first-rate.  It  consisted  of  very  fine  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Bellegarde 
Peaches,  Heckfield  Hybrid  Melon,  Queen  Pine,  and  Brown 
Turkey  Figs.  Mr.  James  Hudson  was  2d,  also  with  good 
black  and  white  Grapes,  and  also  had  some  finely 
coloured  Lord  Napier  Nectarines.  Mr.  Feist,  gr.  to  R. 
J.  Ashton,  Esq.,  Englefield  Green,  was  ist  in  both  open 
classes  for  black  and  white  Grapes  ;  and  Mr.  Bates  was 
ist  with  black  Grapes  in  the  limited  class  ;  Mr.  Wagstaff, 
gr.  to  T.  Elam,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  being  ist  with  white 
kinds.  Mr.  Wildsmith  had  handsome  Heckfield  Hybrid 
in  the  competition  for  the  Messrs.  Sutton's  Melon  prizes; 
and  Mr.  Williams,  Peasmarch  Place,  Sussex,  took  the 
ist  prize  in  Messrs.  Carter's  class  for  Peas.  Mr.  Heible, 
gr.  to  Sir  Bache  Cunard,  Twickenham,  had  the  finest 
Strawberries,  in  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Sir  C.  Napier.  Mr. 
E.  Beckett  was  ist  in  the  open  cla:.s  for  twelve  kinds  of 
vegetables — really  a  fine  lot,  and  highly  meritorious.  Of 
not  less  interest  was  a  superb  collection  of  Cherries,  sent 
by  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge worth.  It  included  twelve 
kinds,  five  white  and  seven  black.  Of  these  Bigarreau 
Napoleon,  Bigarreau  de  Monstreuse  de  Morel,  Black 
Hawk,  Bigarreau  de  Schrenken  and  Bedford  Prolific  were 
exceptionally  fine. 


Aylesbury  Horticultural  :  June  29. — This  So- 
ciety, which  was  established  as  far  back  as  1822,  held  its 
annual  show  in  the  Corn  Exchange  on  the  above  date, 
and,  in  addition,  had  the  privilege  of  stationing  the  band 
in  the  Public  Recreation  Ground,  and  using  it  as  a  pro- 
menade for  the  visitors.  The  show  in  itself  was  fairly 
good  for  the  locality,  which  is  not  remarkable  as  a 
plant  growing  district.  Lady  de  Rothschild  (Mr. 
Shrimpton,  gr.),  had  the  best  collection  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  unlimited  in  quantity,  and  comprised 
nice  cleanly-grown  specimens  of  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Achimenes,  Ferns,  Begonias,  &c.  ;  2d,  T.  Threlfall, 
Esq.  (Mr.  Maggs,  gr. ),  who  had  a  larger  collection  of 
smaller  stuff  of  a  useiul  character,  conspicuous  among 
them  being  some  fine  examples  of  Brugmansias.  Mr. 
Shrimpton  had  the  best  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
staging  a  specimen  of  Calanthe  veralrifolia  with  eighteen 
spikes  of  bloom  ;  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Adiantum  Far- 
leyense, Cattleya  gi^as,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  A. 
crystallinum,  with  finely-marked  leaves  ;  and  Croton  in- 
terruptus.  H.  Cazenove,  Esq.  (Mr.  Biake,  gr.),  was 
2d.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  nicely  shown  by 
Mr.  Shrimpton— good-sized,  well  grown  and  flowered 
plants  of  a  vtry  creditable  character,  indeed  they  were 
one  of  the  features  of  the  show.  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
&c,  were  fairly  well  shown  ;  and  it  was  a  little  late  for 
the  former. 

Ferns  were  a  good  feature.  Mr.  Shrimpton  staged 
six  plants  of  good  quality,  comprising  Adiantum  Farley- 
ense, in  the  culture  of  large  specimens  of  which  he  is 
very  successful ;  A.  formosum,  A.  trapeziforme,  Gymno- 
gramma  chrysophylla,  and  two  others.  Mr.  Shrimpton 
had  the  best  three  also,  Davallia  Mooreana  being  very 
fine  ;  Mr.  Blake  coming  2d,  with  smaller  but  very  credit- 
able plants.  Foliage  plants  were  pretty  good,  but  did 
not  call  for  special  remark. 

One  class  was  for  an  unlimited  collection  of  plants  and 
fruit.  In  this  class  E.  D.Lee,  Esq.,  llartwell  House 
(Mr.  J.  Robins,  gr.),  was  ist,  and  the  contribution  was  50 
numerous  as  to  be  quite  a  show  in  itself  ;  it  comprised 
various  flowering  plants  in  good  condition,  and  excellent 
white  and  black  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons, 
Strawberries,  Pines,  &c,  all  good;  2d,  Mr.  Blake,  with 
a  smaller  and  less  valuable  lot.  The  best  collection  of  fruit 
in  twelve  varieties  came  also  from  Mr.  Robins,  who  had 
very  good  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes, 
very  fine  Barrington  and  good  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches, 
Violette  Hativeand  Prince  of  Wales  Nectarines,  Cherrir?, 
Sec. — a  very  good  lot.  2d,  Mr.  Blake,  who  had  a  very 
good  lot.  In  the  Grape  class  black  and  while  Grapes 
were  well  shown  In  the  class  for  two  bunches  Mr. 
Robins  had  excellent  examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Foster's  Seedling  Grapes,  Mr.  Blake  coming  in  2d 
with  the  same  varieties.  In  the  class  for  a  dish  of 
Peaches,  Mr.  Robins  had  a  dish  of  superb  Barrington. 

In  the  cut  flower  classes  the  leading  feature  was  ■< 
collection  of  cut  Roses,  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties. 
Decidedly  the  best  came  from  Mr.  J.  Walker,  nurseryman, 
Thame,  in  whose  collection  were  capital  blooms  of  La 
France,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mnrechal  Niel,  grandly 
coloured  ;  G£n£ral  Jacqueminot,  old,  but  very  good  ; 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  A.  K.  Williams,  very  bright  ;  Lord 
Macaulay,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Thomas  Mills,  Mdllt*. 
Eugene  Vcrdier,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Auguste  Rigotard,  &c. 
The  other  competing  collections  were  quite  poor  com- 
pared with  this. 

Vegetables  were  numerous  and  good  for  the  early 
season  of  the  year.  One  class  was  for  an  unlimited 
collection,  and  here  Mr.  J.  D.    Frame  was  ist,  with  a. 
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very  extensive  and  remarkably  good  lot,  comprising 
twenty-two  varieties  of  Potatos,  Peas,  Beans,  Cauli- 
flowers, and  all  the  leading  vegetables  in  great  variety. 
Mr.  Blake  came  in  2d  with  a  good  lot  ;  but  the  dealer 
had,  no  doubt,  a  great  advantage  over  the  private  grower. 
Among  miscellaneous  contributions  was  a  stand  of  tine 
Sweet  Williams  from  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame. 


Meteorological. — The  closing  meeting  of  this 
Society  for  the  present  session  was  held  on  the  21st 
inst.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Latlghton,  F.R.A.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
following  papers  were  read  : — 

I.  "  A  New  Metal  Screen  for  Thermometers,"  by  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Stow,  M.A.,  F.M.S.  This  screen  differs 
from  the  ordinary  Stevenson  in  the  following  respects:— 
(i)  It  is  somewhat  larger;  (2)  it  has  a  single  set  of 
double  zinc  louvres ;  (3)  it  is  partially  closed  at  the 
bottom  to  cut  off  radiation  from  the  ground.  The  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  the  use  of  zinc  louvres  are  :  (1)  The 
conductivity  ot  metal  causes  the  heat  derived  from  the 
sun's  rays  to  be  distributed  over  every  part  of  the  louvres  ; 
(2)  the  louvres  being  much  thinner  than  those  of  wood, 
the  circulation  of  air  through  the  screen  is  not  only 
much  greater  absolutely,  but  much  greater  also  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  the  louvres  ;  (3)  the  zinc  louvres, 
therefore,  are  much  more  sensitive  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture than  wooden  ones.  Comparative  readings  of  ther- 
mometers in  this  screen,  along  with  those  in  an  ordinary 
Stevenson  screen,  were  made  during  the  summer  of 
1S81.  From  these  the  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
Stevenson  becomes  unduly  heated  when  the  sun  shines  ; 
but  this  may  be  as  much  due  to  its  small  size  as  to  the 
material  of  which  the  louvres  are  made.  The  thermo- 
meters in  it  are  only  3  to  5  inches  from  the  louvres  at  the 
back  of  the  screen,  against  7  to  8  inches  in  the  zinc 
screen.  The  roof,  too,  is  single,  and  the  box  is  open  at 
the  bottom.  The  audior  also  says  that  there  is  no  need 
to  condemn  all  wooden  screens  ;  but  there  does  seem  to 
be  some  reason  to  think  that  screens  with  metal  louvres 
might  be  better. 

II.  "On  the  Effect  of  Different  Kinds  of  Thermometer 
Cribs,  and  of  Different  Exposures,  in  estimating  the  Diur- 
nal Range  of  Temperature  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,"  by  David  Gill,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.  Mete- 
orological observations  were  commenced  at  the  Cape 
Observatory  in  1841,  when  the  thermometers  were  placed 
in  a  well-ventilated  crib  before  a  south  window,  through 
which  they  could  be  read.  The  buildings  were  unfor- 
tunately burnt  in  1852.  A  small  wooden  house  with 
double  roof,  and  affording  a  free  passage  of  air,  was  then 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Meteorological  Obser- 
vatory. The  instruments  were  placed  in  the  middle  of 
this  building,  and  observations  were  recommenced  on 
the  same  plan  as  before,  and  continued  until  the  end  of 
August,  1858.  On  September  1  the  thermometers  were 
transferred  to  a  crib  erected  in  front  of  the  south-west  win- 
dow of  the  transit-circle  room.  This  crib  is  well  ventilated, 
except  on  the  screen  next  the  transit-room  window,  but 
the  great  mass  of  solid  masonry  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  thermometers  appears  seriously  to  affect 
the  range  of  temperature.  For  many  years  a  Glaisher 
stand  has  been  in  use,  and  at  the  end  of  1880  the  author 
caused  a  Stevenson  screen  to  be  erected  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  In  this  paper  the  author  gives  the 
results  of  observations  made  in  the  window — Stevenson 
and  Glaisher  screens— during  the  year  r88r,  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  the  exposure  of  the  thermometers  in  the 
window  crib  gives  a  distinctly  smaller,  and  on  the 
Glaisher  stand  a  larger,  daily  range  of  temperature  than 
in  the  Stevenson  screen. 
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June  29 — Fine  day,  but  overcast  and  dull.     Rain  from  6  to  8 

P  M. 

—  30. — A  dull,  overcast  day.     Fine  night. 
July    1.— A  very  fine    bright  day.       Fine    calm  night  ;    thin 
clouds. 


July    2. — Fine  dav.     Fine  calm  night. 

—  3.— A  very  fine,    bright,  waim  day.     Fine  calm,  cloudy 

night. 

—  4.-A   fine   day,   but    overcast  ;    gleams  of  sunshine   at 

times      Fine  cloudy  night. 

—  5.  —  Fine  and  bright  111  early  morning      Fine  and  bright 

at  intervals,  wilh  occasional  showeis  of  rain.     Fine 
night.  

London  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  week 
ending  Inly  I,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  increased  from  29.95  inches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  30.10  inches  by  midnight 
on  the  25th,  decreased  to  29.9S  inches  by  3  P.M. 
on  the  26th,  increased  to  30.23  inches  by  3  P.M.  on 
the  2Sth,  and  decreased  to  30.16  inches  by  9  a.m. 
on  the  29th  increased  to  30.  iS  inches  by  3  P.M.  and 
decreased  to  30.11  inches  by  midnight  on  the  same 
day,  increased  to  30.13  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the 
30th,  decreased  to  30.12  inches  by  3  P.M.  and  in- 
creased to  30.13  inches  by  midnight  on  the  same  day, 
day  and  was  30.19  inches  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  30.11  inches,  being  0.25  inch  higher  than 
last  week,  and  0. 11  inch  above  the  average  of  the 
week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  74°,  on  the  27th.  On 
the  30th  the  highest  temperature  was  60°.  The 
mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  69°. 2. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  48°  on  July  1  ;  on  the  29th  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture was  57°.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  tempera- 
tures was  52°.4. 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
25°. 6,  on  July  I  ;  the  smallest  was  7°,  on  the  30th. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  |6°.S. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  25th,  5S°.7  ; 
on  the  26th,  5S° ;  on  the  27th,  60°. 4  ;  on  the  2Sth, 
61°.  3  ;  on  the  29th,  6o°.5  ;  on  the  30th,  55°.  3  ;  and 
on  July  1st,  59". 3  ;  and  these  were  all  below  their 
averages  by  2°.4,  3°.2,  o".Q,  0°.8,  5°.o,  i°.9,  ex- 
cepting the  28th,  which  was  the  same  as  its  average. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
59°,  being  2°. 7  higher  than  last  week,  and  2°.2  below 
the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  139°,  on  July  1  ;  the  highest  on  the  30th  was 
69°.5.     The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  U4°.5. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sky  was  43°,  on  July  I.  The  mean  of  the 
seven  readings  was47°.5. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  on  three  days,  to  the  amount  of 
0.29  inch. 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing July  I  the  highest  temperatures  were  770  at 
Cambridge,  760  at  Hull,  and  75°.7  at  Nottingham. 
The  highest  temperature  at  Liverpool  was  67°.8, 
and  at  Sheffield  and  Sunderland  70".  The  general 
mean  was  72°.4. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  40°  at 
Hull,  420  at  Truro,  and  43°  at  Sheffield.  The 
lowest  temperature  at  Liverpool  was  50°.2,  at 
Brighton  50°,  and  at  Plymouth  49°.9.  The  general 
mean  was  46".3. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  36°  at  Hull,  33°.5  at  Cambridge,  and  3o°.7  at 
Nottingham.  The  least  ranges  were  I7°.6  at  Liver- 
pool, 20°. 6  at  Plymouth,  and  22°  at  Sunderland.  The 
general  mean  was  26°.I. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Nottingham,  73°.4»  at  Cambridge  73°.2, 
and  at  Hull  73°.  I  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Plymouth, 
65°. 5,  at  Liverpool  65°. 6,  and  at  Bristol  68°.  The 
general  mean  was  69°. 4. 

The  mean  ol  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Brighton,  53°.4,  at  Liverpool  53°.3, 
and  at  Plymouth  53°.2  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Hull, 
45°. 4,  at  Nottingham  47°  8,  and  at  Sunderland  48°.7. 
The  general  mean  was  50°. 3. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Hull,  27°.7, 
at  Nottingham  25°.6,  and  at  Cambridge  24° ;  and 
was  least  at  Plymouth  and  Liverpool,  I2°.3,  and  at 
Bristol,  16°. 1.     The  general  mean  was  19°.!. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  highest  at 
Brighton,  6o°,  at  Cambridge  59°. 4,  and  at  Blackhealh 
590. 1  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Sunderland,  56°.2,  at  Bolton 
S6°,9,  and  at  Sheffield  57°.2.  The  general  mean  was 
58'.  1. 

Rain, — The  largest  falls  were  0.77  inch  at  Bristol, 
o  70  inch  at  Brighton,  and  0.56  inch  at  Sunderland. 
The  least  falls  were  0.02  inch  at  Cambridge,  and  0.04 
inch  at  Bolton  and  Hull.  The  general  mean  fall  was 
0.32  inch. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing July  1  the  highest  temperature  was  76°.5,  at 
Glasgow ;  at  Aberdeen  the  highest  temperature  was 
67°.      The  general  mean  was  7i°.8. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  41°,  at 
Glasgow  ;  at  Dundee  and  Greenock  the  lowest  tem- 
perature was  48°.     The  general  mean  was  450. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  highest  at 


56°-3 


Greenock,    59°. 7  ;    and   lowest  at   Aberdeen, 
The  general  mean  was  58". 4. 

Rain. — The  largest  tall  was  1  inch,  at  Glasgow  ; 
the  smallest  fall  was  five-hundredth>  of  an  inch,  at 
Greenock.  No  rain  fell  at  Dundee.  The  general 
mean  fall  was  0.38  inch. 

]AMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 
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He  that  questumeth  muck  shall  learn  much.— Bacon. 

Apple  Crops. — Will  some  of  your  readers  inform  me 
the  largest  quantity  of  Apples  known  to  have  been 
gathered  from  one  tree  in  England?  Enquirer. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Australian  Orchids  :  R.  E.  F.  See  p.  461,  last 
volume. 

Clematis  Roots  :  T.  M.  We  will  examine  and 
report. 

Cucumber  Disease:  J.  H.  If  a  subscriber  you  have 
not  read  your  paper  very  carefully.  The  disease  in 
question  has  been  repeatedly  figured  and  described. 
The  mites  in  the  soil  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
disease,  the  real  cause  ot  which  is  to  be  attributed  to 
minute  creatures  which  inhabit  the  swellings  on  the 
roots.  Unfortunately,  although  the  cause  ol  the  dis- 
ease is  well  known,  the  remedy  is  not  so  obvious.  We 
can  only  recommend  you  to  turn  out  the  soil,  cleanse 
the  house,  and  start  afresh  with  new  plants  and  fresh 
soil. 

Dendrobium  Goldiei  :  M.  See  Gard.  Chron.  1878, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  652. 

Exhibitor  :  H.  B.  You  ask  whether  one  who  adver- 
tises bedding  and  other  greenhouse  plants  for  sale 
grown  by  himself,  without  professional  assistance,  can 
lairly  enter  as  an  exhibitor  in  the  amateur's  class.  The 
schedule  is  not  very  explicit,  but  if  the  committee  have 
permitted  the  exhibitor  to  enter  as  an  amateur,  and 
have  allowed  him  to  pay  the  entrance  fee  as  such,  and 
not  as  a  nurseryman,  the  committee  evidenlly  consider 
him  as  an  amateur,  even  though  he  grows  for  sale. 
We  do  not  say  this  is  right,  but  the  matter  is  one  for 
the  committee  to  decide. 

Grapes  :  E.  A.  It  is  not  a  disease,  but  the  result  of 
scalding.  The  fact  ot  the  black  Alicantes  not  being 
similarly  injured  is  due  to  some  local  circumstance  that 
we  cannot  explain  without  seeing  the  house,  but  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  connection  with  the  ven- 
tilation. 

Mildew  Composition  :  P.  Walker.  Ask  the  man 
who  sold  you  the  bottle  to  tell  you  how  to  use  it.  The 
manufacturer  is  Mr.  Ewing,  Eaton  Road,  Norwich. 

Names  of  Plants  :  R.  A.  G.  1,  Send  again  when  in 
flower  ;  2,  Spirsea  filipendula,  double-flowered  var.  ; 
3,  Centaurea  montana  ;  4,  Spirsea  salicifolia  ;  5,  Escal- 
lonia  macrantha ;  6,  Hieracium  aurantiacum.  — 
C.  W.  B.  Funckia  Sieboldi  ;  Spiraea  salicifolia  ;  EIk- 
agnus  angustifolia.  —  A".  Y.  Z.  Anthyllis  Vulneraria. 
—  W.  B.  1,  Erigeron  mucronatum  (the  Vittadenia 
triloba  ot  gardens)  ;  2,  a  Campanula  not  recognised  ; 
3,  Gaillardia  picta.— ^?.  Coupland.  A  double  Clematis, 
which  we  do  not  recognise.  —  Rodger,  McL.  eV  Co. 
Saxifraga  diversifolia.—  R.  C.  B.  A,  Prunella  vulgaris  ; 
B,  Poa  fluitans  ;  c,  Holcus  lanatus  ;  D,  Calama- 
grostis  epigeios  ;  E,  Inula  conyza  ;  F,  Ballota  nigra  ; 
H,  doubtful. 

Oats  :  J.  C.  M.  The  disease  is  due  to  a  minute  worm 
(Vibrio),  similar  to  that  which  produces  the  Cucumber 
disease.     Unfortunately  we  can  suggest  no  remedy. 

Palms  :  Ignoramus.  The  Palms  you  mention,  sup- 
posing they  were  correctly  named,  belong  to  distinct 
genera,  and  were  wrongly  disqualified. 

CATALOGUE   RECEIVED. 

E.    II.    Krelage  &  Son,   Haarlem  —  Dutch   Flowei 

Roots,  &c. 
Dammann  &  Co.,   Portici,   near  Naples  —  Wholesale 

List  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs,  &c. 
R  Parker,  Tooting,  S.W.— Herbaceous  Asters,  Poten- 
tillas,  and  Pyrethruras. 


Communications  Received  :— N.  E.  B.— H.  E.— J.  S.— T 
S.-J  H.  D.-W.  T.  T.  D.— G.  A.-G.  C.-T.  G  -A.  D.- 
S.  H  — W.  B.— W.  G.  R.-H.  S— R.  D.-H  O.— S.  F.  G. 
—Enquirer. -Novice.  — T.  C.— W.  R.— H.  N.  E. 
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CO  VENT  GARDEN,   July  6. 

Lirge  supplies  of  soft  fruit  are  now  reaching  us,  and 
making  good  prices,  trade  generally  being  good.  James 
Webber,  Wholesale  Apple  Market. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


j.  d.  s.  d. 
Cherries,  J^-sieve  . .  5  0-10  o 
Currants,    lilack,  per 

J^-sieve      ..  ..56-60 

—  Red  per  }4-sieve  36-46 
Figs,  per  dozen       ..  00-  .. 
Gooseberry,      green, 

J^-sieve      ..         ..26-30 
Grapes,  per  lb.        .,16-40 


s.  d.  §.  d. 

Lemons,  per  100      —50-70 
Melons,  each  ..  20-40 

Peaches,  per  dozen..  6  0-13  o 
PiDe-anples  St.  Mi- 
chael's, each  . .  4  0-10  o 
—  Englibh,  per  lb.  40-50 
Raspberries. per  lb.,  o  4-  o  6 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  o  6-  1  o 
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Vegetables.—  Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.  d.  1.  d. 


Artichokes,      Globe, 

per  doz.      . .  ..30-60 

Asparagus,    English, 

natural,  per  bun...  7  o-  . . 

—  Fr.  Nat,  bun.  . .    16-60 

—  Sprue,  per  bund.   10-.. 
Beans,   French,    En- 
glish grown,  p.  100  16-26 

—  French,  per  lb. . .  o  q-  .. 
Beet,  per  dot.  „   1  o-  .. 
Cabbages,  per  doz.  . .   1  o-  a  o 
Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 

—  French,  per  bun.   10-.. 
Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen  ..  20-40 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..    16-.. 
Cucumbers,  each    ..  06-10 
Endive,  per  doz.       ..  26-  .. 

Potatos. — Kidneys,  foreign,  ox  ;  do.,  English,  10*. 
Rounds,  Ss.  per  cwt. 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Garlic,  per  lb.  •*  1 

Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  4 
Lettuces.      Cabbage, 

per  score    . .  . .   1 

Mint,  green,  bunch. .  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  baskt.  1 
Onions,  per  bushel..  4 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  o 
Parsley,  per  bunch.,  o 
Peas,  per  qt.  . .   1 

Radishes,  per  doz.  ..  z 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle  o 
Small  salading,  pun.  o 
Spinach,  per  bushel  5 
Tomat^s,  Fr.,  doz  ..  2 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.  6 


d.  s.  d. 
o-  .. 
2-04 


6-30 


Abutilon,  12  blooms  o 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  4 
Kouvardias,  per  bun.  1 
Calceolaria,  12  bun.  6 
Campanula,  12  bun.  6 
Carnations,  12  bun..  4 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  2 
F.ucharis,  per  doz.  ..  4 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  3 
G  adioli,  12  bun.     ..   6 

—  brencliensis,    12 
sprays         ..  ..3 

Heliotropes,  12  sp. ..  o 
Iris,  t2  bunches      . .  6 
Lapageria,  white,  12 
blooms        . .         . .  4 

—  red,  12  blooms..    1 
Lilium     longiflorum, 

12  blooms  ..  ..5 

Lilium  candidum,  12 
bunches     ..  ..18 


2-04 
0-60 
o-  1  6 
0-12  o 
O-18  o 

0-90 
0-40 
0-60 


0-60 
6-10 
0-12  o 


■  6  o 
•  a  o 


0-24  o 


Marguerites,  12  bun.  4 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  3 
Pansies,  12  bunches  1 
Pelargoniums.  12  spr.   o 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
Pinks,  12  bunches  ..  2 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch         ..  ..1 

Pvrethrum,  12  bun.  3 
Rhcdanthe,  12 bun..  9 
Roses    (indoor),    per 

do2en  ..  ..1 

—  (outdoor),  doz  . .  o 

—  Coloured,  doz...   1 

—  Moss,  12  bun  ..  g 
Spirsea,  1 2  bunches . .  0 
Stejhanotis,  12  spr..  3 
Stocks,  12  bunches..  4 
Sweet  Peas,  12  buu.  4 
Sweet  Sultan,  12  bun.  8 
Tropseolum,  12  bun.  1 


d.  s.  d. 
0-60 
0-60 
6-30 
9-10 
4-09 
0—60 

0-16 
0-90 


0-30 
6-10 
0-20 
0-15  o 
0-12  o 
0-60 
0-90 
0-60 
0-12  o 
0-20 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.  12  0-24  o 
Arbor'  vitae    (golden), 

per  dozen  ..  ..6  0-18  o 

—  (common),  dozen  6  0-12  o 
Balsams,  per  dozen. .  40-80 
Bedding  Plants,  doz.  16-30 
Begonias,  per  doz,  . .  6  0-12  o 
Calceolaria,  doz.      ..  6  0-12  o 

—  herbaceous,  doz.  9  o-  18  o 
Cockscombs,  dozen  40-60 
Crassula,    or     Kalo- 

santhes,  per  dozen  18  0-24  o 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6  0-12  o 
Dracxna  terminalis    30  0-60  o 

—  viridis,  per  doz. ..  12  o-2«  o 
EricaCavendishLdoz.24  0-35  o 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..  ..6  0-18  o 

Evergreens,    in  var., 

per  dozen  ..  ..6  0-24  o 


Ferns,  in  var.,  dozen  4 
Ficus  elastica,  each  1 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  2 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen  6 
Gloxinea,  per  dozeni2 
Heliotrope,  per  do*.  4 
Hydrangea,  doz.     ..  9 

—  paniculata,  doz.  18 
Lilium,  in  var.,  doz. 30 
Margue  ite      Daisy, 

per  dozen  .  -    9 

Myrtles,  per  doz.  ..  6 
Palms     in      variety, 

each  ..  ..2 

Pelargoniums,  doz..   9 

—  scarlet,  per  doz.  4 
Rhodanthes,  doz.  ..  6 
Spiraea,  per  dozen  . .  9 


did 
0-18  o 
6-70 

0-10  6 

0-12    O 

0-18  o 

0-90 

O-  12    O 

0-48  o 
0-00  O 

0-18  o 
0-12  o 

6-21  o 
0-24  o 
0-90 
0-12  o 
0-18  o 


Eosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 
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SEEDS. 

London  :  'July  5.  —  The  seed  market  to-day  was 
very  thinly  attended,  and  no  feature,  either  of  interest  or 
importance,  developed  itself.  Stocks  of  every  description, 
as  previously  noted,  are  unusually  low,  and  quotations 
all  round  exhibit,  in  consequence,  extreme  firmness. 
There  is  no  change  in  either  Mustard  or  Rape  seed.  For 
feeding  Linseed  the  demand  is  very  languid.  In 
Canary  seed  the  late  advance  is  well  maintained.  'John 
Shaw  &■  Sons,  Sad  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane, 
London,  E.C. 

CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  English  Wheat  upheld  ils 
value  from  scarcity  ;  of  foreign  quotations  were  not 
altered  from  those  of  Monday  se'nnight.  Flour  also  was 
held  for  late  value.  Grinding  Barley  tended  rather 
against  the  buyer.  Beans  and  Peas  remained  unaltered. 
Maize  was  reported  bd.  dearer  on  the  week  on 
most  of  the  principal  exchanges.  On  Wednesday, 
in  the  limited  business  concluded  in  Wheat,  late  rates 
were  current.  Flour  was  quiet  and  unchanged.  Barley, 
Beans,  and  Peas  were  steady  in  value,  with  moderate 
inquiry.  Maize,  with  large  arrivals,  was  steady  ; 
common  qualities  of  Oats  were  dull,  with  a  weak  ten- 
dency, but  good  corn  firm.  Barley  continued  quiet. 
Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending  July  1  : — 
Wheal,  461.  ud.\  Barley,  25J.  io</. ;  Oats,  23J.  \id. 
For  the  corresponding  period  last  year  : — Wheat,  45J.  i,d. ; 
Barley,  29J.  3d.  ;  Oats,  23J.  gd. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  reports  state  that 
here  are  good  supplies  of  new  to  hand,  with  a  steady 
trade.  Quotations: — Jersey  kidneys,  oj.  to  10s.  ;  round, 
8j.  to  9!.  ;  Cherbourg,  8s.  to  8j.  bd.  ;  English  kidneys, 
8s.  to  las.  ;  Shaws,  85.  ;  Early  Rose,  js.  ;  Lisbon,  js.  to 
■js.  bd.  per  cwt. — The  imports  into  London  last  week 
were  as  follows  :— 1736  baskets  3683  bags  from  Roller- 
dam,  3812  bags  Jersey,  498  cases  Bordeaux,  202  baskets 
Si.  N.uaire.  I5*B  ulogne.  1000  bags  Lisbon,  484  packages 
J.r.e\,  ij  barrels  Hamburgh,  1313  cises  Cherbourg,  29 
cases'  50  casks  Port  Said,  and  90  Ions  2000  sacks  from 
St.  Malo. 


Government  Sto^k. — Consols  closed  on  Monday 
at  99^  to  100  for  both  delivery  and  account.  The 
closing  prices  of  both  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were,  fur 
delivery,  99$  to  99}.  and  99',"  to  99)5  for  the  account. 
Thursday's  final  quotalions  were  99I  10  995  lor  delivery, 
and  99V),  to  99II  for  Ihe  account.  The  above  transac- 
tions were  all  ex  div. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  bemg  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS   &C-,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    RUSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,     Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  js.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  wiih  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,   for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings.  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

SI      L     V     E      R  S~~  AN      D  , 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  tor  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM   supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves, 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 

Is  Wrston-super-Mare,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES,  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  turn 
green;  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS, 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  (id.     Book  of  Designs,  is. 

BELGIAN  GLASS~forGREE¥rl 0 U SES, 'tic. , 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 

12-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  20-in.  by  18-ia.,  in  16-oz. 

and  21-oz. ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 

purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-tt.  cases. 

TMILLINGTON      and      CO., 
•  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  2i-ounce,  from  9X7  to  14  x  10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Ffames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Puny,  Paints    Oils,  and  Colours. 


^ 


4fo 


aW1      21  oz.  Foreign,  of  the  following 
V       sizes,  In   boxes  of  100  and  200  feet,     "• 
3ds  and  4ths  qualities  always  kept  in  Btock :— 


I4X  12 

20  X  12 

20X14 

20XI6 

20X18 

16X12 

16XI4 

20X15 

22  X  16 

22X18 

18X12 

18XI4 

l8Xl6 

24X  16 

24X18 

Stock  Lists  and  Prices  on  application. 

AH  descriptions  of  British  and  Foreign  Glass  can  be  obtained 

from 

GEORGE    FARMIXOE    &    SONS, 

GLASS.    LEAD,    OIL   and    COLOUR    MERCHANTS, 

84,  St.  John's  Street,  West  Smltlifleld,  London,  EX. 

Baffia—  Raffia— Kaffia. 

CE.  OSMAN,  14,  Windsor  Street,  Bishops- 
•     gale,  London,  E.C,  has  just  received  a  consignment  of 
fine  quality.     Price  verv  moderate. 

All  HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES  at  low  prices. 

A  RCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 

XX     MATS,     RAFFIA.      SEED     BAGS     and     SACKS 
NETTING  and  SHADING,  &c     Prices  on  application. 

TVTARQUEES     and     TENTS,     SECOND- 

IV 1     HAND    GOVERNMENT  TENTS,    45  fiet  round, 
complete.  355.,  suitable  for  ihe  Garden,  Ciicket  Clubs   &c 
W.  PE'I  KRS.  44,  Tenter  Street  South.  Goodman'*  Fields.  E. 

HAY         RICK         CLOTHS. 
To  cover  2d  loads  20  feet  by  24  feel,  £i  13     2 
To  cover;  5     „      24    ,,     by  30    „         3  15     2 
To  cjver  30     ,,      30    „     by  30   ,,         4  14     5 
To  cover  35     ,,      30   .,     by  34    ,,        5,  7     3 
All  other  Fixes  at  proportionate  rates.  Carriage  paid  to  any  rail- 
way B'at<on  in  EngUnd,    Terms,  cash,  Sam  plea  on  application. 
THOMAS  H.  HUNKIN,  St.  Sampson's,  Guernsey. 


DENYN'S  Unrivalled  ROLL  PAPER  and 
CLOTH,  as  supplied  to  over  3000  Nurseries,  141b., 
as.  ;  28  lb.,  i8x  ;  cwt.,  70s—  J.  DENYN,  Manufacturer,  73, 
Rendlesham  Road,  Clapton,  London,  E. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IM  PORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
baud,  of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

RICK  CLOTHS  — KICK  CLOTHS. 

The  best  and  most  durable  are  those  made  from  extra  all  long 

Flax  Sail  Cloth.     A  quantity  in  stock,  for  sale  or  hire. 

SHADING    CANVAS,    from  2%d.  per  yard,  and  upwards. 

TANNED  NETTING,  from  r  to  4  yards  wide.  id.  per  sq.  yard. 

RUSSIA    MATS.  RAFFIA     FIBRE. 

BEST  ROLL  TOBACCO  PAPER. 

JAMES  T.  ANDERSON, 

1.11.  Commercial  Street,  Shoredilch,  London,  E. 

Protection  for  Fruit  and  Flowers. 

GARDEN  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  \\d.; 
and  4  yards  wide,  3d  per  yard.  SCRIM  CANVAS. 
1  yard  wide.  31/.  ;  1%  yard,  f.Ytd.  ;  and  2  yards,  6d  per  yard. 
TIFFANY,  38  inches  wide,  in  pieces  of  20  yards  each,  at  3s.  6d 
per  piece.     Can  be  obtained  of 

HENRY  VAN  and  CO  ,  17.  Tooley  Street,  London,  S  E., 
who  also  supply  RICK.  CLOTHS,  TARPAULINS,  SACKS, 
and  every  requisite  for  farm  purpose.   Printed  Price  List  post-free. 

NETTING      for      FRUIT       TREES," 
SEED  BEDS.  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c 

TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost. 
Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards 
205    ;  4  vards  wide.  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards  tos. 

NEW  TANNED  NETTING. suitedforany oftheabove pur- 
poses, or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide,  xs  per  yard  ;  ^-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide.  ir.  6d.  per  yard. 

TI  FFAN  Y,  6s.  bd.  and  js.  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELLER,6and  7.  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge. 

VIRGIN  CORKWOOD, 

for  Ferneries,  Rockeries,  and  Ornamental  Work  in  GardenSi 
supplied  at  wholesale  rates  to  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  by 

WM.  RANKIN  and  SONS,  10,  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow, 
and  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Shipments  direct  from  Lisbon  at  special  quotations. 

"  Gather  Honey  from  Your  Flowers." 

NEIGHBOUR'S    Celebrated    BEEHIVES 
for  taking  Honey  without  the  destruction  ol  the  Bees. 
PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION,  1876. 
PARIS  EXHIBITION.  1878. 
Three  Silver  Prize  Medals  awarded  to  Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons. 
Also  the  Prize  Silver  Cup  at  the  Caledonian  Apiarian  Society's 
Show  at  Edinburgh,  1877  (in  connection  with  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society's  Annual  Exhibition),  for  the  largest  and 
best  display  of  Bees,  Bee-Hives,  and  Bee  Apparatus. 

NEIGHBOUR'S 

IMPROVED 

COTTAGE  BEE-HIVE 

as  originally  introduced  by 

Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons, 

working  three  bell-glasses, 
is  neatly  and  strongly  made 
of  straw  ;  it  has  three 
windows  in  the  lower  Hive. 

This  Hive  will  be  found  to 
possess   many  practical  ad- 
vantages, and  is  more  easy 
of    management    than    any 
other      Beehive     that     has 
been  introduced. 
Price,  complete  £1  15  0 
Stand  lor  ditto       0  10  6 
PHILADELPHIA  BAR-FRAME  HIVE,    rom  which  the 
Combs  can  be  removed  at  side  opening  whilst  supers  are  on. 
This  Hive  affords  remarkable  facility  for  manipulation,  because 
the  frames  can  also  be  taken  out  from  top  as  with  other  Frame 


Hives,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  great  opportunity  for  full 
LnspMtion,  hiving  gl.iss  on  three  bides  clot-ed  with  shutters. 

Price,  complete,  wiih  Cover  and  Stand,  4«-  I  al*°  »»■ 
Frame  Hiv«s.  of  most  approved  construction,  at  75.  6d„  12s.  6</.„ 

An  ITALIAN  ALP  QUEEN,  with  full  directions  for 
uniting  to  Black  Stocks,  at  current  prices. 

L1GURIAN  and  ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks  and  Swarms 
may  be  hid  as  heretofore. 

'    lllf.    APIARY.*       By  ALFRED    NEIGHBOUR.    5*. 

A  newly-arranged  Catalogue  of  other  Improved  Hives  and 
Appliances,  with  Drawings  and   Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two 

OEC?  NEIGHBOUR  ani>  SONS.  T27l  High  Holborn,  W  C, 
and  i-i'j.  Regent  Street   London  w. 
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THOMAS'S  Silver  Medal  CARDEN  SEATS. 


MEAD'S    PATENT 

Combination 

SEAT  and  TABLE, 

With  Box  under 
Seat  for  Stoiing 

TENNIS, 

CROQUET, 

BOWLS.  &c 

Very  Strang  and 

Durable. 

Cannot  get  out  of 
Order. 

6  feet  long. 

Price,  Cz  185.  6:/. 

GARDEN   SEAT. 

No.  363. 
Pitch  Pine, varnished. 
4  ft.    5  ft.    6  ft.  long. 

1?  -    ii)  6   si/-  each. 

Deal,  painted  green. 
4  ft.  5  ft.  6  ft.  long. 
17/-  18/6  20/-  each. 


Tne  Villa 

GARDEN   SEAT. 

No.  4^8. 

Pointed  green  and 
varnished. 

5  feet  long. 
Price,   £1    is. 


Chairs  and  Tables 

Deal,  varnished  cr 
painted  green. 

Chair,  No.  351  a   4 '6. 

Fo'ding  Table  to 
match,  6/9. 


f.'lits.'r.ite.t  Catalogues  on  application. 

J.       J.       THOMAS      &      CO/, 

87,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C  , 
285    and     r>,     KDC.WARE     ROAD.     LONDON,    W. 


NO.  75.  MELON,  or  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

CASH   PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No.  2  size       ..         8  (t.  Ion?       ..       6  ft.  wide       ..    £■$    7    o 
No.  3  size       ..       12  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       ..       4  17     6 
No.  4  size       ..       16  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       ..       676 

These  Frames  are  \\  inches  deep  in  front,  and  2j  inches  deep 
at  the  back  ;  the  lights  are  2  inches  thick,  with  a  strong  iron 
strengthening  rod.  and  one  handle  to  each  light.  These  Frames 
are  made  of  the  best  hard  red  deal,  shipped  from  the  best  districts 
for  durable  wood,  all  painted  fuiir  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights 
are  glazed  wiih  best  21-oz.  English  glass.  For  Testimonials,  see  our 
Catalogue,  free  on  application.  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England  and  Wales  :  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 
Estimates  for  Garden  Frames,  Pit  Lights,  Sashes,  £r>c. 

"The    Frames   you  sent  me  eive  the  greatest  satisfaction. " — 
W.  Smith,  Bentley  Terrace,  Melton  Mowbray. 

BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 
W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDER, 
121,   BUNHILL   ROW,   LONDON,   E.C. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  will  prepare  Special  DRAWINGS 
and  ESTIMATES  for  GREENHOUSES,  if  desired,  without 
charge,  and  send  his  Illustrated  Sheets,  post-free,  and  also 
Sketches  of  Wooden  Buildings  for  Tool-houses,  Store-houses,  &c 

Horticultural  Work  of  every  description  executed  in  the  very 
best  manner. 


R,  H.  S.  MEDALS  (1882)  for  GARDEN  SEATS, 

^LASSHOUSES&WEAflNG? 


JHCHCATfi  ROAD . LONDON. N.W6t#3 


o£_ 


^tai 


Highest  Award,  BEN'S  BOILER,  now  heating  Iron  500  to 
7cooiettol  pipuu  ;  THE  MONARCH,  Wrought  Tubular  and 
Conical,  first  introduced  by  me;  The  PAXTON  and  LONDON, 
requiring  no  brick  setting  or  iron  case  ;  "Ai"  Saddle,  &c. 

MEAD'S  EEPLEX  Garden  Seat,  Table,  and  Awning. 

The  "  LOUGHBORO  '"  Boiler  can  also  be  had  complete  from 

B,  W.  WARHURST,  33,  Hlghgate  Road,  London,  N.W. 

DAV  ID       LOWE     &     SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS 

AND 

HOT-WATER    ENGINEERS, 

OILMORE  PARK.  EDINBURGH;    and  CORNBROOK, 

CHESTER  ROAD,  MANCHESTER. 

Plans  and    Estimates   on  application   for  every  description  of 

Horticultural  Buildings  in  Wood  or  Iron. 

Garden    Frames  and  Sashes    in   Stock. 


Rustic  Garden  Furniture  in  great  variety. 

Garden  Seats.  Awnings  and  Tents,  Rustic  Tables,  Chairs,  and 
Flower  Stands,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  Water  Barrows, 
Wheelbarrows.  Garden  Tools,  Summer-houses,  Sun  Dial-', 
Fancy  Wirework,  Weather  Vanes,  Hammocks,  and  all  kinds  of 
Garden  Furnituieat  lowest  marked  prices.    Catalogues  post  free. 

PANKLIBANON  COMPANY,  $\  BAKER  STREET,  W. 


ART    WITH    ECONOMY. 


Applied  to  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses. 

With  Illustrations,  Prices,  &c. 

Part    I.,    new   ready.      Post-free    twelve    stamps. 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS 

Of  every  description  Made,  Erected,  Fitted  and  Heated. 
ESTIMA  TES  and  PLANS  GRATIS. 


CHEAP  ART  SUMMER-HOUSES. 

Illustrations  and  Prices  Gratis. 

Mr,    Fawkes'  New   Illustrated  Work  of   Reference  on   Horti- 
cultural Buildings,  post-free,  \os.  6d.     Prospectus  sent  gratis. 


T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &  CO., 

MANSION  HOUSE   BUILDINGS,  LONDON.  E.C. 

Works  :    CHELMSFORD. 

BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FREE    BY    POST. 


\ 
\ 


Automatic,  Economic, 
;and  Efficient. 


Hocking's  New  Patent 

AUTOMATIC   COKE 

AND   GAS    BOILERS. 

Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature for  from  12  to  15 
houis.  and  often  from  15  to  20 
hours,  with  one  small  charge 
of  common  Gas  Coke  of  the 
cheapest  kind.  For  economy 
and  efficiency  in  combination 
with  cleanliness  and  comfort 
these  Boilers  are,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  Heating  Con- 
servatories, Halls,  and  other 
Buildings,  where  little  atten- 
tion is  requued 

Every  particular  wilh  testi- 
monials given  on  application  to 

FRANKLIN  HOtKING 
and  CO.  (Limited*,  37,  Han- 
over Street,  Liverpool. 


THOS.   W.    ROBINSON, 

DENNIS  PARK  IRONWORKS,  STOURBRIDGE 


The  Best 

and  Quickest 

Made. 


4-in    Expansion  Joint  Hot-water  Pipes,  o  feet  long,  is.  yi.  each, 

4-in.  Socket  Hol-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  4s.  6d.  each. 

Price  List  en  application. 

HOSE— HOSE— HOSE. 

PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN   HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Gaiden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  :— "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 
Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 
Sample  and  Price  of 

MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

THE  NEW  GARDEN  HOSE,  made  upon 
the  principle  of  the  fire  hose  used  by  Captain  Shaw, 
C.  B.,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  It  is 
much  cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than  white  rubber,  or  fabric 
hose.  Private  customers  supplied  at  trade  prices.  Sample  free. 
MERRYWEATHER  and  SONS,  63,  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C.     Works:  Greenwich. 


ROCHFORD'S    IMPROVED 

HORIZONTAL  BOILER 

Unequalled  for  Simplicity,  Power,  and  Economy. 

See  Gardeners'  Chromde,  Jan.  1880,  and  Nov.  19,  1881. 


As  inferior  imitations  of  this  now  well-known  Boiler  are 
being  advertised  and  sold  to  the  detriment  ot  its  reputation, 
C.  P.  K.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  Gardeners  and  the  Tia<  e 
generally  that  Mr.  Rochforu  has  assigned  to  them  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  for  its  Sale  and  Manufacture. 

HOT  WATER    PIPES  AND  BOILERS 

From  our  large  and  complete  stock  at  wholesale  prices. 

CHARLES  P.   KINNELL   &   CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS.    31,    BANKS1DE.    LONDON,    S.E. 

ACME'S    PATENT    LAWN     EDGER. 

THIS  Machine  constantly  employed 
wdl  pay  itself  in  two  days.  Dr.  Hogg,  in  the 
{Journal  of  Horticulture,  says— "This  Kdge  Clipper 
we  have  tried,  and  know  not  which  to  admire 
most — its  simplicity  or  efficiency."  Mr.  Moore, 
in  the  Florist— "This  new  ma- 
chine does  its  work  rapidly  and 
admirably,  the  grass  being  cut 
with  precision,  and  "  he  further 
adds,  "the  use  of  it  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  become  general.  Price  301 
PALL  M  sLL  LAWN  EDGER  CO..  i5,Pall  Mall, London. W. 

2-WHhtL  HAND  GAPPING  DRILLS. 

Will  sow  every  description  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 

There  is  no  spring  and  slide 
to  get  out  of  order  and  damage 
the  seed,  being  worked  by  a 
brush.  The  rows  can  also  be 
put  in  at  equal  distances  with- 
out a  line. 

Pi  ice,  with  2  wheels,  20f.  each. 

,,    with  1  wheel,  to*,  each. 

,,    to  sow  2  rows.  32j.6<i'.each. 

rger  Manual  and  Pony  Drills,  see  Illustrated  List  free  from 

RD  &  CO.,  11,  Great  Castle  St.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 
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For  la 
F.  BI 


BY 

HER  MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PA  TENT. 


E    C    L    I    P    S    E" 

CONSTRUCTION  and  GLAZING  of  CONSERVATORIES. 

Economical,  Simple,  and  Durable.      No  Putty  or 

Perishable   Material. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees  :  — 

PRIMROSE  &  CO.,  Corporation  Street,  Sheffield, 

and  at  Hull. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD    LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  ol  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-PACBD    LHTTBRS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  :— "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  bclore  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Suatioid-on-Avoa. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

Head  Line  charged  as  tuo. 

4  Lines         £0     3     o 

5  „  036 

6  „  040 

7  „  046 

8  „  050 

9  „  o     5     6 

10  „  060 

11  , 066 

12  „  070 

13  „  076 

14  „  080 

15     086 

16  .,  090 

17     096 

18  „  o  10  o 

19  „  o  10  6 

20  „  o  11  o 

21  „  o  11  6 

22  „  o  12  o 

23  „  o  12  6 

24  „  o  13  o 

25  , o  13  6 

AND   SIXPENCE    FOR   EVERY   ADDITIONAL   LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  30J. 

Page  X9     o    o 

Half  Page 500 

Column        . .  . .  . .  ..350 

GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

26  words  is.  6d.,  and   6d.   for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE   ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE   PREPAID. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Post-offices,  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages    5*.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week   must   reach  the  Office 

by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  payable  in  advance. 
The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Months,  ,£1  3.1,  \od.  •  6  Months, 

us.  nd.  ;  3  Months,  6s. 
Foreign  (excepting    India   and   China) ;    including    Postage, 

£1  6s.  for  12  Months  ;  India  and  China,  £1  Ss.  2d. 

P.O.O.  to  he  made  payable  at  the  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

Post-office,  W.C.,  to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone.— Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

I)AILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
V  Company.  The  ©Idest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  j£i,ooo.goo.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ,£240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
jur** after  five  years.  £,  1 ,7oo,coo  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  ihe  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  6\,  CornhUl,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 

Lithographic  Coloured  Plates  of  Vegetables,  Fruits, 

FLOWERS.    &c,    or    ORNAMENTAL    COVERS    for 
CATALOGUES. 

MR.  G.  SEVEREYNS,  Lithographer 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  15,  Ruedu  Boulevard,  Brussels. 
Established  1829.  Especial  attention  paid  to  subjects  in  Botany 
and  Naiural  History.  Copies  of  Coloured  Drawings  can  be 
reproduced  of  any  size  that  may  be  required,  and  Estimates  will 
be  furnished  on  full  particulars  being  addressed  to  his  London 
Agent, 
Mr.  JAMES  TEDDER,  149,  Kingsland  Road,  London.  E. 

WORKS    OF    AUTHORITY    ON    BOTANY. 

BOTANY  for  BEGINNFRS. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Plants.  By  Maxwell  T. 
Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Examiner  in  Botany,  University 
of  London.     With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations.     Price  31.  6d. 

LINDLEY'S    SCHOOL    BOTANY. 
A  Complete  Manual  of  Rudimentary  Botany  for  Students 
&c.    With  400  Illustrations.    8vo,  cloth.    Price  5.1.  6d. 

LINDLEY'S    ELEMENTS   of    BOTANY. 
With  Illustrations.  8vo,  cloth.     Price  gs, 

LINDLEY'S  MEDICAL  and  CECONOMI- 
CAL    BOTANY.      With  numerous   Illustrations,   8vo. 
cloth.     Price  sr. 

LINDLEY'S     DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY. 
For  Self-Instruction  and   the  Use  of   Schools.      Price 
if.  sewed. 

London  :    BRADBURY.    AGNEW    and    CO.,     Bouvcrie 
Street.  E.C. 

PAXTON'S       CALENDAR. 


WORKS    FOR    THE    POSSESSORS 
OF    GARDENS. 


Now  ready,  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTAGER'S     CALENDAR 

OF    GARDEN    OPERATIONS. 

Originally  Compiled  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P. 
Price  yi..    Post  Frbe  i&d. 

W,  RICHARDS,  it,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


H 


O 


0\V    TO     GROW     MUSHROOMS. 

By  William  Earley.     Price  is.  stitched. 

HOW    TO    GROW    ASPARAGUS. 
A  popular  Explanation  of  the  best  Method  of  Culture. 
By  William  Earley.     Price  15.  stitched. 

N    GROWING   ROSES   OUT-OF- 

DOORS.    By  Rev.  O.  Fisher.  Fourth  Edition.  Price  u. 

HIGH  CLASS  KITCHEN  GARDENING. 
A  Handy  Manual  for  the  Improved  Cultivation  of  all 
Vegetables.  By  William  Earley:  Author  of  "  How  to  Grow 
Mushrooms,"  "  How  to  Grow  Asparagus,"  &c,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece.     Price  4.$.  6a. 

MRS.  LOUDON'S  LADIES'  COM- 
PANION to  the  FLOWER  GARDEN.  A  com- 
plete Guide  to  the  Management  and  Adornment  of  Gardens  of 
every  size.     A  New  Edition.     Fcap.  cloth.     Price  7s. 


London  :     BRADBURY,    AGNEW    and    CO.,     Bouverie 
Street.  E.C. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBOR  I  CULTURE, 
,  de  FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865.  by  F.  Burve- 
nich,  F.  Paynaert.  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van  Hulle, 
Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment at  Ghent.     Post-paid,  iot.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardeos,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  "Mid/and  Counties 
p.' e raid  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


THE    SYDIEY   MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


CONTENTS .— 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  CENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 
BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 

RECORD  ol  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 

CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 

THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA.  (Drawn  and  en- 
graved especially  for  this  Journal  ) 

NATURAL  HISTORY.     (Original  Articles.) 

AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 

GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 

STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 

ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRA- 
LIAN AUTHORS. 

THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


G 


ARDEN  GUI  DES,  for  the  Use  of  Amateurs. 

Nearly  alt  are  profusely  illustrated. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the 
Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  In  Advance,  £1  6s.  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  6d.  ;  Stamped,  -jd% 
Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wale 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Agents  are 
authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  SYD- 
NEY MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 

London    Messrs.  Geo.  Stieet  &  Co.,  30,  Cornhill,  EC. 

Mr.    F.   Algar,  8,    Clement's   Lane,  Lombard 

Street.  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotrfi,   St.    Bride   Street, 

Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  186,  Strand. 

Bristol  Jamts     &     Henry    Grace,    Royal    Insurance 

Buildings. 
Manchester..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  73,  M:ukct  Street. 
Edinrurgh..  ..   Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow W.    Porteous   &    Co.,    15,    Royal    Exchange 

Place. 

%£?r  Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the 
above  Offices  for  the  use  oj  Advertisers. 


Vine  Culture,  1*. 
Rose  Budding,  6d. 
Raspberry  and  Straw- 
berry Culture,  is. 
Garden  Pests,  is. 
Vegetable  Culture,  is. 
The  Lily.  &c,  is. 
Cucumber  Culture,  is. 
Rose  Growing,  is.  tit. 
The  Dahlia,  &c  ,  is. 


Gooseberry  and  Currant 

Culture,  is. 
Chrysanthemum  Culture, 

td. 
Orchids,  js.  6d. 
Hardy  Fruits,  ioj.  6d. 
Greenhouse  Management, 

3*.  6d. 
Arboiicullure,  3s.  6d. 
Pruning,  is. 


Postage  id.  in  the  shilling  extra  up  to  $d. 
London  :    L.  UPCOTT  GILL,    170,  Strand,  W.C. 

r>EVUE  de  l'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
t  etETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  :— A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre",  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchelet,  F.  Buivcmch,  F.  tropin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gilion.  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Lindeo,  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin, 
B.  Oliver.  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O. 
Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H,  J.  Van  Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem, 
U.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael.  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  tne  1st  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
lis.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-cffice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 


ROBINSON    &   CLEAVER    &   COLLINS, 

BELFAST. 

in.ft..     1    1  »  ,  r-  k  1        "  Their   Irish  Linen  Collars,  Cuffs, 

I  n  I  o  H  L I N  L  IN  Shirts>  &c  - have  the  °^rii* of  exceI_ 

lence  and 


cheapness." 
Ladies" 


&3tLi&    PHI  I   ADC        3-foid,  3*.  11 

JCC^syrjS    vULLnnO)     Gent's  4-fold. 
fe>-y-I^Ss^  5*.  urf.  per 


By  Appointment 
to  the  Queen. 


Court  Circular 
and     Children's 
d.  per  doz. 
nd.   lo 
per  dozen. 


lod.  per  yard. 

AND  DAMASKS. 


PI  I  C  CO   For  Ladies,  Gentlemen, 
UUriO)     and  Children ,  51.  r  td. 
to  10s.  gd.  per  dozen. 
Best   Longcloth   Bodies,    with   4-fold     .   »  ,  r»     —  ,  ,  ,  n-r  -» 
All-hnen  Fronts  and  Cuffs,  355.  6d.    A  N  I  )    SHIRTS 
the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2^.extra).    n  M  ^    UMMUUl 
Real  Irish  Linen  Sheeting,  2  yards  wide,  iff.  nd.  per  yard. 
I  niOll      Extra  Heavy  (a  most  durable  article),  aJ4  yards 

n  I  o  n    „  Wlde-  3J  3d  pcr  yard- 

Roller  Towelling,  18  inches  wide,  -$%d.  per  yard. 
Surplice     Liuen,  Linen  Dusters,  3s.  yi.  \    Glass 

%Yid.  per  yard.  I    IMCMQ      Cloths.  45.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Fish       Napkins,  LI  NLHO  Fine  Linens  and  Linen  Diaper, 

3$.  6d.  p.  doz. 
Dinner  Napkins,  6s.6d.  perdoz. 
Table  Cloths,  1  yd.  sq. ,  3$.  1  id  ; 
2/4  yd.  by  4yd.,  13s. 4d.  each, 

r\  a  Riinnin     Children's ss.  6d.  p.  dor. 

CAM  BR    C     Ladies'       , i,;dl.io, 

Gentlemen  s 4J.  101/.  p.  doz. 

Samples  and    nr\rtl/t — r  Hemstitched. 

Price  Li*ts      rUliKtl       Ladies'..         ..     4s.  gi.  p.  doz. 
post-free.  u"'"-1       Gent's..  ..     8..  4,/.  p.  doz. 

"The  Cambrics  of  Robin-     ..       ,,  rM,rnnilirrr. 

lTde\cm"'-^ro,ld-  HANDKERCHIEFS, 

Advertising  is  but  another  name  for  Ruin,  unless  well  done,  in 
good  media,  and  at  a  fair  price.     The  only  good  media  are 

tho-e  which  pay  the  Advertiser. 

A^V.-BTISERS  IN  NEWSPAPERS,  MAGA- 
**•  zinbs,  &c  ,  in  any  part,  wishing  to  have  their 
Announcements  inserted  in  a  superior  manner  and  on 

THE  MOST  REASONABLE  TERMS,  SHOULD   CONSULT  Mr.   LOUIS 

COLLINS.  ADVERTISERS'  COUNSEL  and  AGENT, 
16,  Gt.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  W.— Estab.  1871. 

Terms  :  From  below  is.  to  £i  per  inch  of  twelve  to  fifteen  lines. 


K 


R 


OWLAND'S    MACASSAR    OIL,    known 

for  eighty  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
beautifier  of  the  hair;  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.  Sold  in  usual  four  sizes,  3*.  6d.t  js.t 
10s.  6<i.,  21J. 

OWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 

strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fiagrance  to 
the  breath.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teelh  ami  keeping  them  sound  ami  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder  ;  such  Kowlai  d's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.      Sold  everywhere. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Adverthers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  INI  I'/ALS, 
or  to  FICTITIOUS  NAMES,  at  Post-offices,  as 
Letters  so  addressed  are  not  fonvarded,  tut  are  sent 
at  once  to  the  Returned  Letter  Office. 

WANTED,  an  Active  Working  PARI  NEK 
in  a  London  Market  Nuis'ry.  Musi  be  able  I.'  invest 
,£1000,  for  which  ample  secmity  will  be  jjiven. — Apply  by  letter 
to  H.  H.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 
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WANTED,  a  good  strong  Scotch 
GARDENER— one  used  to  Nursery  woik.  Manied. 
without  family  preferred.  Cottage  to  live  10. — A.B.,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

WANTED,  as  UNDER  GARDENER 
(Third),  a  young  mao  willing  to  make  himself  generally 
useful.  Must  have  good  character.  — Mr.  WELLBY,  Clapton 
Common,  West  side. 

Fern  and  Palm  Grower  and  Stove  Propagator. 

HUGH  LOW  AND  CO.  are  in  WANT  of  an 
active  and  energetic  young  MAN  well  acquainted  with 
the  Growth  and  Propagation  of  Stove  Plants,  Feins,  and  Palms. 
— Application  may  be  made  personally  or  by  letter  to  Clapton 
Nursery,  London,  E. 

ANTED    I  MMEDI  ATELY,  as  a 

permanent  hand,  an  expert  ROSE  and  FRUIT 
BUDDER.  One  preferred  who  can  also  train  and  pack.— 
State  age,  experience,  and  wages  required,  to  CHAS.  KER- 
SHAW, The  Slead  Syke  Nurseries,  Bnghouse. 

WANTED,  a  steady  and  industrious  young 
MAN,  experienced  at  Budding  and  Training  Fruit 
Trees  and  Roses  —Apply  by  letter,  stating  age,  reference,  and 
wages  required,  D.  S.  THOMSON,  Nurseries,  Wimbledon. 

WANTED,  to  work  in  the  Gardens,  a 
strong,  active,  industrious  MAN,  part  duty  to  work  a 
14-inch  Mowing  Machine.  Must  give  goad  references.  — FERN, 
Davies  &  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Seedsman  and  Florist. 
YXTANTED,    a   smart,   active,   and   pushing 

ll  young  MAN,  of  good  address,  for  Counter.  English- 
man preferred. — Apply,  stating  age,  salary  required,  and  full 
particulars,  SEEDSMAN,  Messrs.  Osman  &  Co.,  14,  Windsor 
Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

WANTED,  as  JUNIOR  SHOPMAN,  a 
youth  just  out  of  apprenticeship— and  to  make  himself 
useful  in  the  office. —  Apply  by  letter,  stating  salary  required 
and  references,  to  W.  J.  CROSS  and  STEER,  Salisbury. 


WANT    PLACES. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  arc  cautioned 
against  havins  Letters  addressed  to  INITIALS, 
or  to  FICTITIOUS  NAMES,  at  Post-offices,  as 
Letters  so  addressed  are  not  forwarded,  but  are  sent 
at  once  to  the  Returned  Letter  Office. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land  Agents, 
STEWARDS.  BAIL1FKS,  or  GARDENERS. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  at  all 
times  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN, 
several  of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter. — 
Enquiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.  beg   to 

announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c. — St.  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  are  in  a  position  to 
recommend  an  exceptionally  good  man  as  GARDENER,  or 
STEWARD  and  GARDENER,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  such. — Address  the  MANAGER,  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

GARDENER  (Head),   where  two   or  three 
are  kept. — Experienced  in  all    branches  of  the  profes- 
sion.   Good  character. — G.  K.,  Ebernoe,  Petworth,  Sussex. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  more  are  kept. 
— Age  28  ;  good  character.  Thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches.— J.  S.,  The  Gardens,  Nonsuch 
Park,  Cheam,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Head). —  Age  35,  married; 
thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in  all  branches. 
Five  and  a  half  years  in  present  situation.— W.  MATTHEWS, 
Easton  Court,  Tenbury. 

ARDENER       (Head)  ;      age      27.  —  G. 

Goldsmith,  Hollanden.  Tonbridge,  can  recommend  his 
Foreman  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thoroughly 
practical,  energetic,  and  trustworthy  man. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married, 
2  children.  Fifteen  yesrs'  experience  in  the  profession 
and  its  branches.  Good  character.— W.  N.,  16,  Dene  Street, 
Dorking,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35,  married; 
thoroughly  practical.  Twenty  years'  experience  Eleven 
years  in  last  situation  as  Head. — W.,  3,  Ben's  Cottages,  Acre 
Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  31,  married  j 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  Plants,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables, 
Forcing,  &c.  Leaving  on  August  9.— JAMES  HOWELL, 
Gardener,  Deanwood,  Newbury,  Berks. 

ARDENER    (Head).  —  Age    27,    single  ; 

twelve  years'  practical  experience  in  all  branches  in  first- 
class  gardens. — Apply,  stating  terms,  to  E.  SMITH,  The 
Gardens,  Newstead  Abbey,  Notts. 

ARDENER  (Head).— Practical  in  all  the 

branches  of  Horticulture,  Estate  Management,  &c. 
Testimonials  and  reference  on  application. — W.  M.  GEDDES, 
Gardener  to  Lady  Byron,  Thrumpton,  Derby. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  five  or  more 
are  kept. — Age  39.  married,  no  family  ;  has  good  practical 
knowledge  of  the  profession.  Good  character.  Four  and  a  half 
years  in  last  situation.— A.  B.,  Mr.  Ward,  4,  Norfolk  Street, 
Globe  Road,  Mile  End,  E. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  34,  married; 
twenty  years*  practical  experience  in  alt  branches.  Six 
years'  good  character  from  present  situation.  Leaviig  through 
death  of  employer.— W.  WELSH,  The  Gardens,  Park  Hatch, 
Godalming,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  41,  married  ; 
has  had  great  experience  in  all  branches  of  Gardening 
in  good  places.  Forcing  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Vegetables;  good  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardener,  &c.  Good 
and  long  character  from  present  and  previous  employers. — J.  K-, 
Bolton's  Library.  Knightsbridge,  Loudon,  S.W. 

/^.ARDENER  (Head)  ;  aged  31,  married.— 

VJ  J.  Douglas,  of  Loxford  Hall,  lltord.can  with  confidence 
recommend  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  man  as  above,  to  any 
Gentleman  or  Lady  who  requires  the  services  o(  an  experienced 
Gaidener.  Five  years'  excellent  character  as  Head. —  Apply  as 
above. 

GARDENER  (Head).  — R.  Craig,  Levens 
Hall,  Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland,  can,  with  confidence, 
recommend  his  Foreman,  Joseph  Hewitson,  who  is  about 
leaving,  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  trustworthy  man.  Well  up  in  all  the 
different  branches.  Character  unimpeachable,  other  good 
references.— Address  as  above. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  two 
or  more  are  kept. — Age  29,  married  ;  thoroughly  practical 
in  all  branches.  Good  references  from  present  employer. — 
A.  B.,  Vine  Cottage.  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 
married :  twenty-eight  years'  practical  experience  in 
all  branches  of  the  profession.  Underi-tands  Cattle,  Poultry,  &c. 
— A,  B.|  Mr.  Stead,  Richmond  Road,  Twickenham. 

GARDENER  (Head Working),  where  more 
are  kept. — Age  40,  married,  no  children;  understands 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Vines,  Melons,  Peaches,  Cu- 
cumbers, and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Over  five  years, 
good  character. — W.  B. ,  The  Rookery,  Roehampton  Lane,  S.W 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  30, 
married  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches— Orchids, 
S;ove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of 
Fruit,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Highly  recommended. 
—  X.  Y.,  2i,  John  Street,  Maidstone. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  two 
or  more  are  kept. — Age  31,  married,  one  child  (3  years); 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Good  characters 
as  Foreman  and  Head. —J.  TAYLOR,  16,  Garden  Road,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  32, 
married,  no  family  ;  total  abstainer  ;  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced in  all  branches.  Excellent  character.  Land  and 
Stock  if  required.  Can  also  be  highly  recommended  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Sons.  Please  state  wages.  —  W,  M.,  6,  Highfidd 
Terrace,  Chelsham  Road,  South  Croydon. 

ARDENER    (Head    Working,   or  good 

Single-handed).— Age  26  ;  good  knowledge  of  garden- 
ing in  all  its  branches.— G.  W.,  The  Lodge,  Hooley  Hall, 
Merstham.  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

ARDENER   (Head   Working,   or  good 

Single-handed).  —  Thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession.  Two  years'  good  character  from 
last  place.  —  T.  B.,  6r,  Upper  Park  Road,  Haverstock 
Hill,N.W. 

C]i  ARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single- 
*  handed). — Age  27.  married  ;  thirteen  years'  experience 
in  good  general  places.  Good  references. — M.  W.,  6,  Brooklyn 
Terrace,  Upperton,  Eastbourne. 

ARDENER    (Head,  or    good    Single- 

handed).— Age  42,  married,  no  family  ;  understands 
Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Flowers,  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Wife  Lgood  Laundress.  Five  years'  good  character  from  las 
place.  — G.  C,  Arlesey  Bury,  Baldock,  Bedfordshire, 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  more 
are  kept,  or  good  Single-hanled  not  objected  to. — 
Age  27,  single  at  present ;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  depart- 
ments. Seven  years'  good  character. — J.  G03NAY,  Ashley, 
Ricgwood,  Hants. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed).— 
Age  29  (foreigner);  energetic.  Fifteen  years'  experience. 
Eighteen  months  in  England.  Good  references  from  large 
places  on  the  Continent. — A.  P.,  8,  Castle  Place,  Church  Road, 
Tottenham. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where 
one  or  two  are  kept.) — Understands  Stove  and  Green- 
house, and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Four  years*  good 
character  from  present  situation. — S.  C,  West  Stoke  House, 
Chichester,  Sussex. 

GARDENER  (Second,  or  Single-handed). 
— Age  24,  single  ;  has  a  good  knowledge  of  both  indoors 
and  out.  Three  years  in  present  situation.  Good  reference. — 
J.  EVANS.  Ebbly  House,  near  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

ARDENER    (Second).  —  Age  23;    total 

abstainer;  thorough  experienced  in  Growing  Grapes, 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  Propaeating. 
Two  years  in  last  situation.  Excellent  references. — CHAS. 
SMITH,  Rosedale  Villa,  Fulwood,  near  Preston,  Lancashire. 

GARDENER  (Second,  or  good  Journey- 
man).— Age  22;  respectable.  Experienced  in  all  de- 
partments. Good  character.  —  THOMAS  LAY,  Osborne 
Nursery,  Potter's  Ear,  N. 

GARDENER  (Under,  or  Single-handed). 
—Young  ;    good    character.— W.    AUSTEN,    Wickham 
House,  West  Wickham,  Becltenham,  Kent. 


GARDENER  (Under).— Age  20  ;  has  had 
over  five  years'  good  experience  in  and  out  of  the 
Houses. — Excellent  character. — State  particulars  to  A.  JONES, 
Mill  Cottage,  Huntington,  Kington,  Herefordshire. 

ARDENER  (Under).— A  Lady  wishes  to 

recommend  a  young  man  (age  23)  as  above,  in  a  Gentle- 
man's place.  He  can  have  good  references  both  as  to  character 
and  qualification.— Lady  STEPHENSON,  The  Chestnuts, 
Uxbridge. 

FOREMAN. — Age  29,  single  ;    twelve  years' 
experience   in   all  branches  of  Gardening.      Can   be  well 
recemmended.  Bothy  preferred. — W.  E  AD Y,  Stoke,  Colchester. 


FOREMAN  (OUTDOOR  preferred),  in  a  good 
establishment.  —  Age  24;  first-class  testimonials.  —  W. 
DAWES,  Woodbine  Cottages,  Upper  Wrekin  Road. Wellington, 
Salop. 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN  and  PROPA- 
GATOR.  — A  thoroughly  practical  and  competent  man, 
well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  Nursery  Trade.  Good  references. 
—  M.,  45,  Garbett  Street,  Birmingham. 

T^OREMAN,  or  FOREMAN    and  PROPA- 

JL  GATOR.  — Age  32,  married  ;  successful  Propagator  and 
Grower  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Conifera, 
and  General  Nursery  Stock  ;  eighteen  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  leading  nurseries.  First-class  references. — A.  C, 
28,  Bransford  Road,  St.  John's,  Worcester. 

To  the  Trade. 

FOREMAN  (GENERAL)  and  PROPAGA- 
TOR. — Has  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Conifera?,  Clematis, 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Hard  and  Soft-wooded  Stove  and  Green- 
house, and  Bedding  Stuff. — H-  M.,  Mr.  W.  Arnutage  &  Son, 
Seedsmen,  Huddersfield.  Yorks. 


F 


OREMAN,  or  Second.— Age 25.  Ten  years' 

experience. — X  ,  Post-office,  Uppingham.  Rutland. 

PROPAGATOR  (Indoor).— The  Advertiser, 
having  had  nearly  twelve  years'  experience  in  the 
Propagating  and  Growing  of  Hard,  Soft-wooiied,  and  Stove 
Plants,  offers  his  services  as  above,  Excellent  references. — 
J.  S.,  32,  Faroe  Road,  West  Kensington  Park,  London.  W. 

JOURNEYMAN  (First).— Age  21  ;    strong 
and  active.     Good  recommendations  from  last  and  previous 
place. — J.  CLUES,  The  Lodge,  Adderhury,  Oxfordshire. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good  establishment.— 
Age  22 ;  two  and  a  half  years  in  present  situation. 
Good  references. — J.  MINTON,  Oakley  Park  Gardens,  Brom- 
field,  Salop. 

JOURNEYMAN.— Wm.  Bowman,  Hylands, 
Chelmsford,  will  be  pleased  to  recommend  one  of  his  young 
men  in  the  Houses  here  for  a  situation.  This  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  hear  of  a  very  active  and  intelligent  man. — ■ 
Apply  as  above. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good  establishment  ; 
age  23.  — William  Herne,  Warley  Hall.  Birmingham, 
will  be  pleased  to  recommend  a  young  man  to  any  Gardener 
requiring  a  persevering  intelligent  young  man. — Please  address 

as  abuve. 

j  OURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  or  SECOND 

f  '  in  a  Gentleman's  establishment ;  age  22.  —  B.  Stone,  The 
Gardens,  Elkington  Hall,  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  would  be  pleased 
to  recommend  a  young  man  as  above.  Four  years*  good 
character  from  prtsent  situation. — Address  as  above. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

IMPROVER,  in  the  above  business. — Salary 
no  object. — C.  P.,  Hurst  &  Sod,  152,  Houndsditch,  E. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  Nursery  or  Nobleman's 
or  Gentleman's  establishment,  under  glass. — Age  20  ;  three 
>  ears'  experience.  Good  recommendation. — T.  H.,  20,  Willow 
Street,  Willow  Walk,  Bermondsey,  S.  E. 

TMPROVER,    in  a  Gentleman's   Garden    or 

*-  Nursery. — Age  19.  No  objection  to  pay  a  small  Premium. 
Gx>d  character —CHARLES  PLEASANT,  Mr.  Cadman, 
Hanbury,  Burton-on-Trent. 

'TRAVELLER,     or     MANAGER.— Mr. 

JL  S.  Barratt  offers  his  services  to  those  requiring  a 
thoroughly  practical,  energetic  man,  conversant  with  every 
branch  of  the  Trade.  — 37.  Benyon  Street,  Shrewsbury. 

N~~  URSERY    CLERK,    TRAVELLER    and 
SALESMAN.  —  Several     years'    experience.       Good 
references.  —  F.  W.  R.,  29,  South  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Seed  Trade. 

QHOPMAN      (or      otherwise).  —  Age     32; 

KJ  eighteen  years' experience  in  all  departments  (London  and 
Provincial.  Highest  references.  Good  address. — ALPHA, 
3,  Lis  son  Grove,  N.W. 


EPPS'S 
COCOA. 

GRATEFUL 

AND 

COMFORTING. 

Made  simply  \ 


"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and 
by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-  selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  •  flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up 
until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  ten- 
dency todis*we.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  ar  loating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wh  ■  ever  there  is  a  weak  point. 
We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly-nourished 
frame." — Civil  Service  Gazette, 
ith  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Sold  only  in  packets,  labelled, 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 
London. 
Makers  of  Epos's  Chocolate  Essence /or  Afternoon  use. 

HOLLO  WAY'S  PILLS  are  especially 
adapted  for  treating  diseases  incidental  to  females.  Ac 
different  periods  of  life  women  are  subject  to  complaints  which 
require  a  peculiar  medicine  ;  and  it  is  now  an  indisputable  fact 
that  there  is  none  so  suitable  for  functional  errors  ol  this  nature 
as  Holloway's  Pills.  For  all  those  peculiar  disorders  incidental 
to  the  sex,  and  in  every  contingency  perilous  to  the  life  and 
health  of  woman — youthful  or  middle-aeed,  married  or  single 
— this  great  regulator  and  renovator  of  the  secretive  organs  and 
the  nervous  system  is  an  immediate  cure.  Their  purifying 
qualities  render  them  invaluable  to  females  at  these  ages.  They 
are  searching  and  cleansing,  yet  invigorating,  a  few  doses  will 
speedily  remove  every  species  of  irre^u'srity  in  the  system,  anj 
thereby  establish  health  on  a  sound  arid  firm  basU. 
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HORTICULTURAL 

EXHIBITION  AND  MARKET, 

AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  LONDON. 


July  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  31;     August  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  1882. 

PATRONS. 


His  Serene  Highness  the  DUKE  of  TECK,  G.C.B. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  ARGYLL,  K.T. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  MAROUIS  of  BRISTOL. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DARN  LEY. 

The  Right   Hon.  the  EARL  of  EGMONT. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  SEFTON. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  BRADFORD. 

The  Right  Hon.  VISCOUNT  FALMOUTH. 

The  Right  Hon.  VISCOUNT  DONERAILE. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  CARRINGTON. 

The  Right  Hon.   LORD  de  L'ISLE  and  DUDLEY. 

The  Right  Hon.   LORD  TREDEGAR. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE. 


His  Grace 
His  Grace 
The  Right 
The  Right 
The  Right 
The  Right 


The 
The 
The 
The 


Right 
Right 
Right 
Right 
The  Right 
The  Right 


The  Hon.  GILBERT  LEIGH. 

Sir  PHILIP  leGREY  EGERTON,  Bart. 

Sir  W.  THROCKMORTON,  Bart. 

Sir  WATKIN  W.  WYNN,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  RICHARD  G.  GLYNN,  Bart. 

Sir  H.  SCUDAMORE  STANHOPE,  Bart. 

SirG.  BROKE  MIDDLETON,  Bart. 

Sir.  JOHN  D.  ASTLEV,  Bart. 

Sir.  J.  J.  TREVOR  LAWRENCE,  Birt. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Sir  J.  W.  PEASE,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  ROBERT  MENZIES,  B^rt. 

The  Rev.  Canon  HOLE. 

Colonel  J.  S.  NORTH. 

W.  T.  CRAWSHAY,  Esq. 

G    G.  MILNER  GIBSON  CULLUM, 

T.  TYRWHIT  DRAKE,  Esq. 

G.  LEVESON  GOWER,  Esq. 

W.  B.  KELLOCK,  Esq. 

JAMES  McINTOSH,  Esq. 


Esq. 


the  DUKE  of  SUTHERLAND,  K.G. 

the  DUKE  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 

Hon.  the  EARL  AMHERST. 

Hon.  the  EARL  of  ZETLAND. 

Hon.  the  EARL  of  WHARNCLIFFE. 

Hon.  the  EARL  of  LATHOM. 

Hon.  VISCOUNT  THROWLEY. 

Hon.  LORD  WILLOUGHBY  de  BROKE. 

Hon.   LORD  MIDDLETON. 

Hon.   LORD   HAVVKE 

Hon.   LORD  SUFFIELD,  K.C.B. 

Hon.  LORD  CALTHORPE. 

A.  McKENZlE,  Esq. 

J.  C.  PARR,  Esq. 

J.  T.  PEACOCK,  Esq. 

LEOPOLD  de  ROTHSCHILD,  Eiq. 

EDWARD  DAWSON  SALT.  Esq. 

H.  E.  SURTEES,  Esq. 

H.  W.  TUGWELL,  Esq. 

V.  E.  WALKER,  Esq. 

HARRISON  WEIR,  Eq. 

V.  VAN  DE  WEYER,  Bq. 


This    Kxhibition    will    comprise 

EVERY    REQUISITE    IN    CONNECTION    WITH    THE    CARDEN. 

CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  FRAMES,  HANDLIGHTS,  &c. 

BOILERS,  HEATING  APPARATUSES  by  WATER,  STEAM,  and  OTHER  MEANS. 

GARDEN    STATUARY  and  FOUNTAINS,    FERN    CASES,    AQUARIA,    WINDOW    BOXES, 

VASES,  FLOWER  POTS,  and  FANCY  TILES,  &c. 
ROCKERIES,  CASCADES,  and  WATERFALLS. 

SUMMER-HOUSES,  GARDEN  SEATS,  and  FURNITURE  of  ALL  KINDS. 
LAWN    MOWERS,    VERGE    CUTTERS,    GARDEN    HOSE,    ENGINES,  WATER  BARROWS, 

WATERING  CANS,  and  GARDENING  TOOLS,  &c. 
WIRE  NETTING,  GUARDS,  ROSE  STAKES,  &c. 

DRIED  FLOWERS  and  GRASSES,  ARTIFICIAL  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT. 
SEEDS,  BULBS,  ROOTS,  PLANTS,  and  CUT  BLOOMS. 
MANURES,  INSECT  DESTROYERS,  &c. 


Open  each  day  from  10  a.m.  till  10  p.m.       ADMISSION    ONE    SHILLING. 

Manager— JOHN  H.  RAFFETY,  Agricultural  Hall,  London.         Honorary  Secretary— SHIRLEY  HIBBERD,  15,  Brownswood  Park,  London,  N. 

Assistant  Secretary— WALTER  A.  HOLMES,  176,  Dalston  Lane,  N. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnhw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street.  Precinct  of  Whitefnars.  City  of  London,  in   the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by 
•he  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St-  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  July  8,  1882. 

Agent  for  Manchester — John  Hbywooo.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mrnzibs  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

BRIGHTON        AOUARIUM.— 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  and  AUTUMN    FLOWERS. 
The  NEXT  SHOW  will  be  held  NOVEMBER  8.  9  and  10. 


By  order. 


J.  WILKINSON,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


CRYSTAL         PALACE 
SCHOOL    of   GARDENING. 
1.  Landscape  Gardening      Professional.      For  Gentlemen 
or  Ladies.     2    Practical   Gardening  and    Floriculture. 
Prospectus  of  undersigned,  the  Library,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Supt.  Educational  Department. 

IGHTY     THOUSAND    CLEMATIS,  In 

Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  10  the  darkest  ^uiple)  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  ftom  m.  to  241.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


Tuberous  Begonias. 

JOHN    LAING    AND    CO.'S    Gold    Medal 
Collection  is  unrivalled.      They  have  now  in  cultivation 
lco.ooo   Begonias,    which    present   to  the    public  an  unprece- 
dented Aoral  display  of  single  and  double  flowers.     A  visit  is 
solicited  (Catford  Bridge  Station,  South-Eastern  Railway). 
Prices,  izr.  to  cor.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  00  application.     Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Best  Time  to  Sow  Now,  for  Early  Flowering  in  Spring. 

PA  N  S  I  E  S. —  Assortment  of  18  splendid 
varieties,  containing  each  one  packet,  ;i  6</.  ;  assoriment 
of  12  fine  varieties,  containing  each  one  packet,  xs.  $d  ;  splendid 
mixed,  per  pound  36$.,  per  ounce  35.  Carefully  saved  enly  from 
exhibition  flowers,  1000  seeds  is.  6J.,  per  packet  6d.  My  col- 
lection of  Pansies  gained  the  1st  Prize  at  the  Exhibitionat  Magde- 
burg. Price  LIST  forwarded  gratU  and  post-free  on  application. 
FRED.   ROLMER.  Seed  Grower.  Quedlinburg.  Germany. 

Christmas  Roses. 

ANTONY   RIKMSCHNEIDER,  Branden- 
burg-^n  Havel,      Germany,    begs     to    offer     H  ELLE- 
BORUS  NIGER,  extra  strong  clumps  at  iooj.  per  1000. 
All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 
Messrs.  R.  S1LBERRAD  and  SON,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
London,  E.C. 

Bulbs  -  Bulbs— Bulbs. 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  Growers,  Lisse, 
near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Dutch  Bulbs  of  every  description.  They  advise  their  cus- 
tomers to  send  orders  for  them  as  soon  as  possible  in  their  own 
advantage. 

CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free  on  application.    No  Auction 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
$3"  Please  observe  name  and  address. 
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.  To  the  Trade. 
EA    ROSES.— Fine   Plants,    in   4S-pots, 

also  a   few    extra  sire,    leading    varieties. 

EDWIN  HILL1ER,  Winchester. 

Tsn.  Roses 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COM  PAN  Y  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries.  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

Hyacinths,  Tullpa,  Crocus,  LUles,  &c. 

CG.    VAN    TUBERGEN,  Jun.,  Haarlem, 
•     Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,   and 
may  be  had  free  or,  application  to 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C 

pREEPERS  for  WALL~s7t^LLISES,  &c~ 

V^     in  great  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Valuable  Imported  Orchids.  -  Special  List,  No.  59. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COM- 
PANY  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  that  the  above 
NEW  LIST  is  just  published,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on 
application.  Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

To  the  Trade  only. 

EH.  KRELAGE  AND  SON,  Nursery- 
•  men.  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland. 
The  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  (No.  358a)  of  Dutch  Flower 
Roots  and  Miscellaneous  Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants 
for  i88*-8(  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid 
application,  by  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

Azaleas,  Camellias,  Palms,  Roses,  &c. 

CI  VUYLSTEKE,  Nurseryman,  Loochristi, 
J.  near  Ghent,  Eelgium.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  may 
be  had  free  of  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  25.  Savage 
Gardens,  London,  E.C 

N.  B.  Plants  grown  specially  for  English  Trade. 

FOR  SALE,  Five  Fine-foliage  Plants  (First 
Prize  West  Kent  Show,  July  8)  —  KANDANUS 
VEITCHII,  PANDANUS  UTILIS,  ALOCASIA  ANTI- 
QUORUM,  ALOCASIA  ALBO  VIOLACEA,  and  MAR- 
aNTA  LINDENI  ;  all  in  exira  size  pots. 

Apply  to  GARDENER,  Elmstead  Lodge,  Chislehurst. 

U  LB  S.—  TO      THE      TRAD  E. 

AMARYLLIS  BELLADONNA  MAJOR. 
CYCLAMEN,  for  the  open  ground. 
LILIUM  CANDIDUM. 
SCILLA  MARITIMA. 
TERRESTRIAL  ORCHIDS. 

In  quantities  ready  for  shipment  now. 

Cheapest   prices  on  application  at  the  growers. 

DAMMANN  and  CO.,  Portici,  Italy. 

Pine-apples. 

DOWNIE     AND     LAIRD,     Royal     Winter 
Gardens,  Edinburgh,  have  to  offer  six  dozen  fine  clean 
and  healthy  Fruiting  Pianis,  mostly  Qaeens,  at  30J.  per  dozen. 
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Strawberry  Plants.  -  In  consequence  of 

HCANNELLand  SONS  being  located  in 
•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (runners 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  and  any  sorts. 
Swanley,  Knit. 

TRAWBERRY     RUNNERS.  —  Strong, 

healthy,  and  well-rooted,  from  all  the  best  market 
varieties.  Sample  and  Price  LIST  post-free.  Manual  on 
Strawberry  Culture,  6d. 

W.  LOVEL  and  SON,  Strawberry  Growers,  Driffield. 

6000  Grape  Vlne3. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE   free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

VlneB  for  Summer  Planting. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS  beg 
to  intimate  that  their  Stock  of  above,  which  comprises 
all  varieties  worthy  of  cultivation,  is  now  in  fine  order  foi 
present  planting. 

Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 

CAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 
PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  31.  6d.  per  1000. 
BRUS>ELS  SPROUTS,  u.  per  icco. 

Packages  31.  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,   Crayford  i  or  J.    BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C, 

WANTED,     30     Marechal    Niel    ROSES, 
6  to  8  leet  long,  or  longer,  for  training  on  a  roof. 
RODGER,  McCLELLANDand  CO,  Nursery  men, Stc.Newry 

ANTED,  Queen  PINES,  Fine  MELONS, 

PEACHES    and    NECTARINES,      also     M.    Niel 
ROSES,  EUCHARIS,  &c. 

WISE  and  RIDES,   Fruit  and    Flower  Salesmen,    Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


WINTER  FLOWERS,  the  best  Autumn  and 
Winter  Flowering  ZONALS,  double  and  single,  strong 
plants  in  6o's  or  free  by  post  from  31.  per  dozen  List  on 
application.  — KIRK  ALLEN  and  CO.,  The  Rosery,  Fen 
Drayton,  near  St  Ives.  Hunts. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— Best  quality  for 
forcing,  single  crowns.     Apply  to 
SEEMANN  AND  GOEPEL.  Wandsbeck,  near  Hamburgh. 

(CHOICE  BRITISH  and  HARDY  EXOTIC 

V^     FERNS.  — Forty  distinct  kinds,  aor.  ;  twenty  varieties, 
10*. ;  all  strong  plants.     Names  on  application. 

HUSSEY  and  SON,  Mile  End  Nursery,  Norwich. 

LAPAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
105.  dd  ,   15J.  and  air.    A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,  superb.  js.  6d.,  tor.  td.  and  151. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 

W    HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

Bulbs  from  Holland  and  Plants  from  Ghent. 

WATSON  AND  SCULL,  HORTICULTURAL 
Agents  oo,  Lower  Thames  btieet,  London,  E.C, 
trust  that  their  Friends,  as  heretofore,  when  ordering  this  season 
will  direct  them  to  be  sent  to  their  care,  thus  securing  speed 
and  the  u^ual  low  charges. 

BULL'S  choice  PRIMULAS  (alba  and  rosea), 
Herbaceous  CALCEOLARIAS  and  choicest  CINE- 
RARIAS.—150,000  of  the  above  at  is.  id.  per  dozen  ;  71.  per 
100;  60s.  per  1000,  all  good,  strong,  and  healthy.  Terms  cash 
with  all  orders. 

T,  FLETCHER  and  SON,  Florists,  &c,  Chesterfield. 

To  t&e  Trade  Only. 
rPEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4%-inch  pots,  £7  per  100,  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO..  Weston-in-Gordano.  Bristol. 

Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  BULB 
Growers.  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  lor  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

rPWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 

-«-  CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  25s. 

R.  SMITH  and  CO.,   Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 

Worcester.  

Hyacinths,  Tulips.  &c, 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

ABBAGE     PLANTS.— Enfield   Market, 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Green  Curled  Kaie,  Thousand  headed 
Kale,  Drumhead  Savoys,  and  Robinson's  champion  Drumhead. 
Fine  plants      Pricrs  moderate.     Applv  to 

T.  DAVIhS,  Tangley.  Guildlord,  Surrey. 

ARLY  CABBAGE  SEED.— The  best  and 

earliest  sort  is  MYATT'S  EARl-Y  OFFENHAM.— 
For  price,  apply  to 

F.  AND  C.  MVA  IT,  Offennam,  Evesham, 

COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  all  newly 
made,  as  supplied  by  J.  S.  STeVENS  and  CO.  la  the 
Royal  Hoilicultural  Society  and  all  the  principal  Nur;erymen 
and  Head  Gardeneis  in  ihe  United  Kingdom,  in  sacks  at 
u.  3<z\  ;  15  sacks,  16s.  ;  30  sacks.  £1  tvs.  ;  truckload  loose,  of 
about  two  tons,  x,i  10s.  :  alt  Iree  on  to  rail. 

J.  STEVENS  and  CO.  Greyhound  Yard,  and  r32,  High 
Street    Batiersea. —  Established  1873, 

OCOA-NUT  F1BKE  REFUSE,   best  and 

pure  only,  4  bushel  bag.  is.  *d.  ;  15  bags,  14J.  ;  30  bags, 
255.  ;  sent  to  all  parts,     Truckloads  33J. ,  free  to  rail. 

A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  15J-.  td.  per 
ton.  Useful  brown  PEAT,  22i  per  ton,  tree  to  Rnck- 
layers'  Arms.  S.  E.  R.  Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 

A.  FOULON,  32.  St-  Mary  Axe.  EC. 

ENYN'S    Unrivalled  ROLL   PAPER  and 

CLOTH,  as  supplied  to  over  3003  Nurseries,  14  lb., 
91.  :  28  1b.,  \%s.  :  cwt.,  70J.—  J.  DENVN,  Manulaciurer,  73, 
Rendlesham  Road,  Clapion,  London,  E, 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  lor  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces.  Sic.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  ahd  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Rafha  Fibre,  Neuing  and  1  itiany 
Tarpaulins,  Kick-Covers.  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIsTon  applicaiion  to  J.  BLACKBURN  AND 
SONS,  4  and  5,  W'orm,voou  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION, 

Important  Sale  of  Natural  History  Specimens. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King's  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY. 
July  18  and  19,  and  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  July  21  and 
2?  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day  :  a  very  select 
COLLECTION  of  SHELLS,  ten  MAHOGANY  CABINETS, 
BRITISH  LEPIDOPTERA,  EGGS  of  BRITISH  BIRDS, 
an  open  LANDAU  by  Peters  and  Sons',  a  few  BOOKS,  ftc., 
collected  by  the  late  Mrs.  Stuart,  of  Bampton,  Oxon,  and  sold 
by  order  of  the  Executor.  The  Collection  of  choice  BIRDS 
EGGS  and  SKINS,  the  property  of  the  late  A.  W.  Crichton, 
Esq  and  sold  by  order  of  the  Executrix  and  Lord  Lilford. 
Also  the  Collection  of  SHELLS.  MINERALS.  FOSSILS. 
BOOKS,  EGGS,  CABINETS.  &o,  the  property  of  the  late 
Isaac  Hindson,  Esq.,  of  Kirby  Lonsdale  ;  and  several  other 
COLLECTIONS  of  GENERAL  NATURAL  HISTORY 
SPECIMENS,  CURIOSITIES,  &c. 

On  view  after  2  o'Clock  the  day  prior  and  mornings  of  Sale, 
and  Catalogues  had. 

Highly  Important  Sale  of  Established  Orchids, 

The  property  of  John  Svmonds    Bockett,  Esq.,  The  Hall. 
Stamford  Hill,  E. 

MR.  J.  G.  STEVENS  has  been  favoured 
with  instructions  from  John  Symonds  Bockett,  Esq. 
(who  is  leaving  his  residence  on  account  of  the  property  being 
about  to  be  used  for  building  purposes),  to  offer  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  on  THURSDAY,  July  27,  at  half-past  12 
o'Clock  precisely,  a  portion  of  his  valuable  COLLECTION  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  which  has  been  formed,  during 
many  years,  from  Collections  of  all  the  eminent  Orchid-growers, 
and  comprising  most  of  the  finest  species  and  varieties  in 
existence.  Amongst  other  grand  things  will  be  found  the  rare 
Odontoglossum  mulus  (to  which  a  certificate  has  been  awarded), 
Oncidium  macranthum,  Masdevallias,  Saccolabium  prsemorsum, 
Aerides  Schroderi,  Aerides  in  variety,  an  enormous  plant  of 
Cypripedium  Stonei,  Lxlia  elegans  alba,  and  many  other  fine 
varieties. 

May  be  viewed  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Great  and  Little  Newburys  Farms,  Ilford,  Essex. 

7  Miles  from  the  City  of  London,  and  close  to  Ilford  Railway 
Station,  from  whence  there  are  frequent  trains  to  the  City. 

MR.  ALFRED  SAVILL  has  received  in- 
structions to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  19.  at 
2  o'Clock  precisely,  in  Six  Lots,  the  valuable  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE  (Tithe  Free),  known  as  Great  and  Little  Newburys. 
comprising  a  Residence,  suitable  Farm  Buildings,  Labourers' 
Cottages,  and  about  265  Acres  of  rich  PASTURE  and  MAR- 
KET GARDEN  GROUND.  There  is  a  valuable  bed  of 
Brick  Earth  on  the  Estate,  and  there  are  extensive  Road  Front- 
ages, and  Building  Societies  and  others  would  find  this  a  good 
opportunity  to  purchase  an  Estate  a  portion  of  which  is  ripe  for 
development  for  building  purposes.  Also  a  Perpetual  Rent- 
charge,  in  lieu  of  Tithes,  commuted  at  the  sum  of  .£300  per 
annum. 

Particulars,  with  Plans  and  Conditions  of  Sale,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Messrs.  BLEWITT  and  TYLER,  Solicitors,  7g%, 
Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.  ;  of  Messrs.  LAKE,  BEAUMONT, 
and  LAKE,  Solicitors,  io.  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C.  ; 
at  the  Auction  Mart,  E.C.  ;  and  at  the  Auctioneer's  Offices,  3, 
St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
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Burton  Grange,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 
R.   JOHN  S.  BRIDGMAN  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  on  the  Premies,  on  WEDNESDAY,  July 
19,  at  n  for  12  o'Clock,  a  COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  a  Dendrobium  nobile, 
in  No.  2  pot,  about  200  bulbs  ;  2  Oncidium  Phelpsianum  of  40 
and  30  bulbs  ;  Cattleya  crispa,  true  variety,  spotted  leaves,  40, 
14,  and  13  bulbs  ;  Zygopetalum  Mackayi.  30  bulbs  ;  Ccelogyne 
cristata,  80  bulbs  ;  Amaryllis  aulica  superba,  in  No.  2  pot,  20 
bulbs;  Brassia verucosa  major, 30  bulbs;  2  Eucharis  amazonica, 
60  bulbs  ;  and  about  12  of  20  bulbs  each  ;  1  Anlhurium  Scherzer- 
ianum,  80  leaves;  16  Calanthe  Veitchii ;  38  Calanthe  vestita 
oculata,  and  many  others.  Also  about  50  lots  of  valuable 
HORSES  and  CATTLE. 

On  the  previous  day,  excellent  HOUSEHOLD  FURNI- 
TURE and  EFFECTS.  By  direction  of  Edmund  Theodore 
Dogat,  Esq.,  J. P.  (the  Residence  and  Estate  having  been 
disposed  of). 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  JOHN  BRIDGMAN, 
Auctioneer,  Surveyor,  Estate  Agent,  and  Accountant,  Cheshunt. 

Charlwood  House,  Huyton,  near  Liverpool. 
BY  DIRECTION  OF  MORTON  SPARKE,  E"sq. 
Remarkably  fine  collection  of  Tropical  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  most  of  which  are  particularly  well  known,  on 
account  of  their  having  taken  the  highest  prizes  of  honour 
in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  the  suburban  exhibitions. 
The  greatest  care  has  been  bestowed,  and  no  expense 
spared  upon  their  growth  ;  therefore  the  whole  of  the  plants 
are  in  most  healthy  and  best  possible  condition.  Amongst 
the  Orchids  will  be  found  rare  and  choice  varieties  of  the 
Aerides,  Dendrobium,  Saccolabium,  Oncidium,  Odonto- 
glossum, Cypripedium,  Masdevallia,  Epidendrum,  Cat- 
tleya, Catasetum,  Miltonia,  Stanhopea,  Chysis,  Zygopeta- 
lum, and  many  others  ;  Allamanda,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
Eucharis  amazonica  (specially  grown)  ;  number  of  Camel- 
lias, chiefly  semi-double  ;  well-set  Azaleas  of  the  best  scrts. 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses  in  pots,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and 
three  very  capital  two-light  Cucumber  Frames. 

MESSRS.  BRANCH  and  LEETE  will 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY,  July  20,  at 
1  o'Clock,  on  the  Premises,  Charlwood  House,  Huyton,  near 
Liverpool,  close  to  the  Station,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  and 
well-known  COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS,  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  being  the  property  of  Morton 
Sparke,  Esq.,  who  is  leaving  the  neighbourhood  for  the  South 
of  England,  and  has  ordered  the  contents  of  his  Greenhouses 
to  be  sold  without  reserve. 
•To  be  viewed  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst.,  when  CATA- 
LOGUES can  be  had  from  the  HEAD  GARDENER  (Mr. 
Sherwin),  or  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  BRANCH  and  LEETE, 
Hanover  Street,  Liverpool,  who  will  also  be  happy  to  forward 
them  by  post  on  receipt  of  address. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTICE.  —  There  will 
be  SOLD  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  second  day  of  the  great 
International  Fruit  and  Flower  Show,  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  a  magnificent  COLLECTION  of  SPECIMEN 
ORCHIDS,  ;he  property  of  Alexander  Paterson,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Bridge  of  Allan. 

Particulars  in  future  advertisements.  Catalogues  will  also  be 
issued  shortly. 


Wlthington.  near  Manchester,  July  26. 
IMPORTANT  SALE  of  GRAND  SPECIMEN  AUTUMN 
FLOWERING  and  other  EXHIBITION  PLANTS, 
including  five  splendid  Allamandas  of  sorts,  each  36  by  36 
inches ;  thirty-four  exceptionally  fine  and  rare  Ericas,  well 
set,  up  to  48  inches  high  by  54  inches  through  ;  fifty  beauti- 
ful Ixoras,  up  to  48  inches  by  4S  inches  :  twenty  exceeding- 
ly fine  well-formed  Azaleas,  from  48  inches  high  to  60  inches 
through  ;  grand  Eucharis,  1510  20  bulbs  in  a  pot  ;  numerous 
good  plants  of  Anthuriums,  Aphelexis.  Araucarias,  Bougain- 
villeas,  Cycas,  valuable  Crotons,  Dipladeuias,  Dracophyl- 
lums,  Epacris,  Gleichenias  and  other  choice  Ferns, 
Francisceas,  Phormiums,  very  fine  Palms,  Yuccas,  and  other 
valuable  specimens  of  horticultural  art. 

MESSRS  ARTINGSTALL  and  HIND 
respectfully  give  notice  that  they  have  received  peremp- 
tory instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
July  26,  beginning  at  12  o'Clock  prompt,  at  Messrs.  Cole  and 
Sons'  (who  are  giving  up  exhibiting)  Fogg  Lane  Nurseries, 
Withington.  near  Manchester,  the  whole  of  their  admirable  ex- 
hibition, and  other  rare  and  numerous  PLANTS. 

May  be  viewed  on  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale  ; 
and  Catalogues  then  obtained  at  the  Nursery,  or  earlier  by  post, 
or  on  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  45,  Princess  Street, 
Manchester. 

Hooley  House,    Coulsdon,  Surrey. 

3  Miles  from  Caterham  Junction  Station. 
To     HORTICULTURISTS.  —  CLEARANCE      SALE     ol 
GLASSHOUSES  and  CHOICE  STANDARD  ORANGE 
TREES. 

MESSRS.  WEATHERALL  AND  GREEN 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  (by  direc- 
tion of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice),  on 
THURSDAY.  July  27,  at  2  o'Clock,  all  the  useful  Materials, 
including  HOT-WATER  PIPING,  Slate  and  York  SLAB- 
BING, and  sound  BRICKWORK.  Also  a  number  of  choice 
ORANGE  TREES. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  on  the  Premises  ;  at  the  "  Red 
Lion,"  Smetham  Bottom  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  22,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

A  Bargain. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  at  a  great  sacrifice, 
an  excellent  NURSERY  and  SEED  BUSINESS.— 
Apply  to  Messrs.  HURST  and  SON,  Seed  Merchants, 
152,  Houndsditch,  London,  E.       

FOR  SALE,  that  excellent  NURSERY, 
situated  in  Victoria  Road,  Old  Charlton,  near  Blackheath, 
consisting  of  handsome  Show-house,  with  other  Houses  and 
Frames  complete.     A  bargain  if  sold  immediately. 

Apply,  by  letter,  to  Mr.  S.,  75,  King  Street,  Woolwich. 

TO  BE  LET,  as  a  going  Concern,  on  Sep- 
tember ■-■■].,.. 1  earlier  if  desired,  a  compact  NURSERY 
and  small  SEED  BUSINESS,  situated  in  the  best  part  of 
Staffordshire,  comprising  about  8  Acres  of  well-selected  Nnrsery 
Stock,  also  3  Acres  of  old  Turf  Land,  and  a  Dwelling  House, 
a  large  stock  of  Hollies  in  variety,  which  do  well  here  as  does 
all  other  Nursery  Stock,  the  Soil  being  deep  Loam,  and  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  water  on  the  ground.  It  has  been  established 
nearly  sixty  years,  and  declining  health  is  the  sole  cause  of 
disposing  of  it. 

For  (particulars  address  R.  S.,  Robert  Cooper,  Esq.,  Seed 
Merchant,  90,  South wark  Street,  London,  S.K. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  by  a  trustworthy 
experienced  Gardener,  a  walled  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
(with  Cottage  and  some  Glass  preferred),  near  a  good  town. 
Would  keep  Pleasure  Grounds  in  order  for  a  stated  sum  if  re- 
quired.    Married,  no  family. 

J.  W.  C,  Ashford,  Staines,  Middlesex. 

NOTE  PRICES.— Strong  good  plants  for 
present  planting— Early  CABBAGE,  SAVOY,  Green 
Curled  and  Variegated  KALE,  Brussels  SPROUTS,  COUVE 
TRONCHUDA,  Red  Pickling  CABBAGE,  Hardy  Green  and 
Rosette  COLEWORT,  js.  6d.  per  1000,  60s.  per  20,000,  very  fine. 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  Walcheren,  and  Snow's  Winter  White 
CAULIFLOWER,  gd.  per  100,  7s.  per  1000,  30*.  for  5000. 
Early,  Medium,  LateWhite,  and  Purple  SproutingBROCCOLI, 
fid.  per  100,  4s,  6d.  per  1000,  A4 for  20,000  CELERY,  White  and 
Red,  jd.  per  100,  sj.  per  1000.  Cash  or  banker's  reference  with 
order.— EDW.  LEIGH,  Wrotham  Farm,  Dunfold,  Godalming. 

NEW  ROSES  of  1882,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  30J.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  36*.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1SS1,  of  above-named  classes,  i8j. 
to  245.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  18$.  to  24.1.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

EIN'S        No.     1        CABBAGE.— 

The  earliest,  the  largest,  the  finest  in  existence. 
Should  be  grown  by  all  Market  Gardeners.  A  correspondent 
writes,  under  date  June  12,  1882  : — "  I  have  cut  Cabbages  since 
April  20  from  the  Seed  you  sent  me  last  year,  and  have  an 
abundance  of  them  left,  averaging  from  4  to  6  lb.  in  weight." 

Price  is.  per  ounce  (post-free). 

Special    price    per    pound    on    application. 

STUART  and  MEIN,  Kelso,  N.B. 


Extra  Strong 

CABBAGE,  BROCCOLI,  CELERY, 
and  various  other  plants  for  present  planting. 
Early  Oxheart,  Enfield  Market,  Nonpareil,  Robinson's 
Champion  Drumhead  CABBAGE  and  Drumhead  SAVOV  (the 
above  will  be  found  very  useful  for  filling  up  gaps  in  Mangel), 
y.  per  1000.  Dwarf  Green  Curled  SAVOYS,  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS,  Green  Curled  Scotch  and  other  KALES,  3s.  per 
1000.  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  CAULIFLOWER,  Veitch's 
Self-protectiog  BROCCOLI,  5*.  per  1000.  Carter's  Champion, 
Cattell's  Eclipse,  Early  White,  Brimstone,  Purple  and  White 
Sprouting  BROCCOLI,  5*.  per  1000.  Red  and  White 
CELERY,  5s.  per  1000.  The  above  are  unusually  strong, 
healthy,  and  well-rooted  plants.  To  be  had  in  any  quantity,  de- 
livered free  on  rail,  or  1000  (for  a  small  garden)  of  the  above  for 
51  Cash  or  reference  with  order  from  unknown  correspondents. 
W.  VIRGO,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford. 


Early  White  Roman  Hyacinths. 
DOUBLE     ROMAN    and    PAPER    WHITE    NARCISS. 


TAMES     VEITCH     AND     SONS 

t-J      beg  to  announce  that  they  have  received  their  usual  Con- 
signments of  the  above  valuable  Bulbs  for  EARLY  FORCING, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  orders  for  immediate  delivery. 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

CAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 
PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  3s.  id.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  3j.  per  1000. 

Packages  3<r\  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH.  Craylord;  or  J.   BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C 

Exhibition  Plants. 

WG.  CALDWELL  and  SONS  have  the 
•  following  selected  SPECIMEN  PLANTS  to  offer, 
many  of  which  are  well  known  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
other  large  Shows,  having  taken  many  First  Prizes.  All  are  In 
excellent  condition,  and  fit  for  competition  this  season  :  — 
ERICA  CAVENDISHII,  5  feet  by  5  feet  through,  splendid 

specimens,  well  set  with  bloom. 
ERICA  TRICOLOR  SPECIOSA,  4  feet  by  4  feet  through, 
well  set  with  bloom  ;  many  other  varieties  of  Ericas  in  all 

ALLAMANDAS,  APHELEXIS,  BOUGAINVILI.EAS, 
CLERODENDRONS,  COCOS,  CROTONS.  CYCAS, 
GLEICHENIAS.  LATANIAS,  RONDELETIAS.  SEA- 
FORTHIAS,  STEPHANOTIS,  SWAINSONIAS, 
VINCAS.  &c. 

Prices,  names,  and  sizes  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Knutsford. 


A  Double  First-class  Certificate. 

Vint,  a  First-class  Certificate  as  a 
Decorative  Bedding  Rose  in  1SS1,  and 
a  First-class  Certificate  as  a  Show 
Rose  in  1SS2. 

The    Royal    Horticultural    Society 
have    Registered    their    Award,     and 
this    unprecedented   success    has    been 
achieved  by 
An  English  Raised  Seedling  Rose. 

MASCARENHASIA  CURN0W1ANA 
HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Are  now  sending  out  this  most  beautiful 
NEW  EVERGREEN  PLANT,  recently  im- 
ported from  Madagascar.  It  has  been  well 
described  as  the  Rosy  Jasmine,  and  bids  fair 
to  become  a  most  popular  Exhibition  Plant ; 
flowering  in  such  great  profusion,  even  in  small 
plants,  will  make  it  most  valuable  for  decorative 
purposes.  Flowers  rich  rosy-cerise,  about 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Dark  shining  evergreen 
leaves.  Price,  2\s.  to  ^zs.  each. 


CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  E. 

SMITH'S       SEEDS 

OF 

FLORISTS'    FLOWERS, 

From   Noted   and   Magnificent   Strains, 

Which  can  be  recommended  with  the  greatest 

confidence. 

DESCRIPTIVE      LIST     ON      APPLICATION. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO., 

SEED    MERCHANTS    AND    NURSERYMEN. 

WORCESTER 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO.'S 
SPRING     CATALOGUE 

(Free  on  application)  contains  a  List  of  all  the 

NEW    FRENCH    and  ENGLISH    ROSES, 

TEA-SCENTED  and  NOISETTE  ROSES 

In  great  variety,  now  ready  for  planting  out 
STANDARD  TEA-SCENTED  and  NOISETTE  ROSES, 

Established  in  Pots  ; 

HYBRID     PERPETUAL    ROSES 

For  Grecenhouse  Culture : 
BEDDING    and    HEKBACEOUS    PLANTS 

Of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  ; 

CLEMATIS,     DAHLIAS,     &c. 
KING'S  ACRE,  near  Hereford.-May,  1882 
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Never  before  were  there  such  a  mass  of  interest  to 
Lovers  of  Flowers  as  is  to  be  seen  at  Swanley,  and  will 
continue  all  the  year.  Just  now  double  Pansies,  double 
pink  Bouvardia,  black  and  other  Dahlias,  new  Salmon 
Vesuvius  and  White  Clipper  Improved,  zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, Stars  and  Stripes  Verbena,  Nicotiana  athnis,  new 
Mignonette  grandifiora,  &c,  are  grand. 


PRIMULAS,    CALCEOLARIAS,    and 
CINERARIAS. 

CALCEOLARIA  CLOTH  OF  GOLD  (True). 

— As  wc  before  said,  no  one  can  supply  either  seed  or 
seedlings  from  new  seed  of  the  above  but  ourselves. 
Seeds,  as.  per  packet  ;  Seedlings,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  ioj. 
per  100,  post-free. 

CINERARIAS  from  the  only  two  Certificated 
plants  of  1882,  and  our  collection  is  admitted  to  be  much 
the  nearest  perfection  ever  exhibited. 

PRIMULAS.— Twelve  First-class  Certificates  from 
the  largest  Shows  in  the  Kingdom,  and  which  are  also 
acknowledged  by  the  best-informed  to  be  far  in  advailce 
of  all  others.  Swanley  Red  and  White  — 
Seedlings,  as.  per  dozen,  12s.  per  100.  For  other  Chi  ice 
varieties  and  every  particular,  see  our  CATALOGUE, 
sent  post-free. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 


T4fettoHrE-N^-PL<)we;R! 


Ferns   a   Speciality. 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

IN    gTeat   number   and   variety,    suitable    for 
Stove  and   Greenhouse  cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries 
md  other  purposes. 

Intending  Purchasers  before  buying  elsewhere  should 
und  for  our  SPECIAL  LIST  of  CHEAP  FERNS, 
which  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery.  Sale,  near 
Manchester. 


PURE 


'  "'N-USE- THROUGHOUT- 

THEWORLP 


The  above  Design  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  used  in  the  Advertising  Columns  of 
any  Newspaper,  and  is  the  sole  property 
of  JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.,  notwith- 
standing any  statements  to  the  contrary. 


THE  QUEEN'S     (Seedsmen  by  %       H.R.H.  THE 

I       Royal        (. 

SEEDSMEN,       \    Command    I  PRINCE  of  WALES 


237 
238) 


High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


FOSTER  &  PEAESOI,  BEESTOU,  NOTTS. 


HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURES  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  in  EITHER  WOOD  or  IRON,  or  BOTH  COMBINED  ; 
WOODEN  CHAPELS,  SHOOTING  LODGES,  COTTAGES,  TENNIS  COURTS,  VERANDAHS,  &C. 


«     J 


Id 


JAMES   BOYD  &  SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  ANU 
HEATING  ENGINEERS, 

PAISLEY. 

LONDON  OFFICE :    48,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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-WATER    APPARATUS  for  WARMING  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS.  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  MANSIONS 
HARNESS  ROOMS,  DRYING  ROOMS,  HOTHOUSES,  and  BUILDINGS  Of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY    STOCK. 

ewingTI  co., 

EATON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz., 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 
10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


In  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSES  ;  FRUIT  TREES,  Bushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots  ;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOPSIS 
VEITCHII,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  &c. 

N.B.  Cut  Roses,  &c,  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  care- 
fully packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  packing. 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  viitk  the  order,  the 
amount  lot  package  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  after  despatch 
of  goods. 

N.B.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWING 
and  CO.,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich.  Cheques  crossed  GURNEV 
and  CO.,  Norwich. 

Trade  Terms  on  application 


GAR  DEN       REQUIS  ITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

\d.  per  bushel ;  ico  for  35s.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 
'laes.    Ad.  each. 

per    sack  ; 


40s.  ',  4-bushel  bags,  4  j    each. 
LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT.    $s.    6d. 

5  sacks,  25s.  ;  sacks,  4.1'.  each. 

BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5*.  per  sack,  5  sacks  22s. ;  sacks, 

4</.  each.  .    ,, 

COARSE    SILVER  SAND,  is.  9d.  per  bushel  ;  15s.   per  hali 

ton,  26s.  per  ton ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  \d.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8*.  6rf.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco   Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &c.     Write  tor  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  (late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging.  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  x,  1882. —In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "  Refuse 
direct.  Sacks,  if.  6d.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  13J. ;  15  Sacks,  16s.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23s. ;  30  Sacks,  305.  (all  Sacks  included) ;  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Quality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  2s.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
lor  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order.— To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  Mill  wall,  London,  E. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15s.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  51.  ;  5  bags,  22s.  6d.  ; 
10  bags,  45*.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  ioj.  6d. 
per  bag.  ,      „ 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine.  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25J.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIYERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

Weeds  1  —  Weeds  !  —  Weeds  I  —  Great  success  of 

SMITH'S   Celebrated   WEED    KILLER, 
the  best  preparation  ever  invented  for  destroying  weeds 
on  garden  walks  and  carriage  drives.     Splendid  testimonials. 
4  gallons,  sufficient  to  make  icp  gallons  when  mixed  with 

cold  water,  jt.  td. 
16  gallons,       do.         do.         do.         do.         400  gallons,  Lt  St. 
40  gallons,      do.        do.        do.        do.      1000  gallons,  A3- 
Sent  carriage  paid.     Manufactured  only  by 
MARK    SMITH,     Chemist,     Louth.     Lincolnshire. 
Weeds  almost  cease  to  grow  where  this  article  has  been  used 
two  seasons. 
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The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 


Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

jllustrated  CATALOGUE,   I2tk  edition,  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 


Hot-water   and  Hot-air  Apparatus    erected  cast  iron  nued  saddle  Boiler. 

—  ,     ,  ,.         mm    .       .    .  it    j  Made  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feel  Jong.     This  Boiler  will  be  found 

Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.      Made  from  6  to  14  feet  long.  UOmplete,    Or   the    materials    SUpplieCli  to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  th»n  in  Wrought  Iron. 


Crown  8vo,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece.      Price  4s.  6d. 

HIGH     CLASS     KITCHEN     GARDENING. 

A   HANDY  MANUAL  FOR  THE   IMPROVED  CULTIVATION   OF  ALL  VEGETABLES. 

By  WILLIAM  EARLEY,  Author  of  "How  to  Grow  Mushrooms,"  "How  to  Grow  Asparagus,"  tic,  &c. 


Fourth  Edition.      Price  is. 


ON     GROWING     ROSES      OUT-OF-DOORS 


BY  rev.  o.  fisher. 


London :    BRADBURY,    AGNEW,    &    CO.,    Bouverie    Street,  E.C. 


T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co., 

Mansion  House  Buildings, 

London,  E.C. 

Works  :    Chelmsford. 

Horticultural  Buildings 

of  every  description  made, 

erected,  fitted,  and  heated. 

Estimates  and  Plans  gratis. 

"Art  with  Economy,"  Part 

[.,  Illustrated,  post-tree.  12  slaruus. 
Now  ready,  a  new  illustrated 
work  on  Hot-water  Heating,  by 
F.  A.  Fawkes,  F  R.H.s.  Price  is., 
post-free,  13  stamps. 


A  New  Edition.      Fcap.  Cloth.      Price  ys. 

MRS.  LOUDON'S  LADIES'  COMPANION  TO  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  ADORNMENT 

OF  GARDENS  OF  EVERY  SIZE. 

Price  is.  stitched. 

HOW   TO    GROW    ASPARAGUS. 

A    POPULAR    EXPLANATION    OF   THE    BEST    METHOD    OF    CULTURE. 

By  WILLIAM  EARLEY. 


London  :    BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 
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HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
ERECTED  and  HEATED. 


'  "  {S3 


rp-oA'^j.^.ifc.g^aj:.'^  -ztm^b^*^ 


MESSENGER  &  CO.S  GREENHOUSES  are  constructed  so  as  to  obtain,  with  the  least  obstruction  to  light  and  sun,  the  greatest  Strength  and  Rigidity. 

The  best  Materials  and  Workmanship,  at  prices  which,  owing  to  their  facilities,  defy  competition. 

Three  Medals  awarded  to  Messenger  &  Co.  by  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  1882.      Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  free.      Richly  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  over  60  Plates  of  Winter  Gardens,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Plant  Houses, 

Forcing  Houses,  &"c,  recently  erected  by  M.  &*  Co.,  for  24  stamps. 

MESSENGER     &     COMPANY,      LOUGHBOROUGH. 
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LYCASTE       SKINNERI. 

Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

HAVE  RECEIVED  DIRECT  FROM  GUATEMALA,    VERY  LARGE 

IMPORTATIONS  of  the  above-named  CHOICE   ORCHID, 

which  they  offer  on  very  reasonable  terms  by  the  dozen  or  100. 


INSPECTION     INVITED. 


CLAPTON      NUBSEBY,      LONDON,     E. 

ARTICLES  FOR  CARDENERS,  FLORISTS,  NURSERYMEN, 


SEEDSMEN,    <%c. 
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CARTON-JOINED  BOUQUEX-l'AP.EJia,  12  and  24  Scallups,  "Wflite,  Gold,  or  Silver; 
FERN  FRONTS,  Satin  BOUQUET  CUPS,  BASKETS  for  flowers,  STALK  COVERS, 
FLOWER-POT  COVERS,  BOUQUET  PAPERS  for  Coffins,  MOURNING  BOUQUETS,  <Sc. 

For  full  particulars,  see  Price  List. 

B.  FADDERJAHN,  16,  RITTER-STRASSE,  BERLIN  S„  GERMANY, 

Now  ready,  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR 

OF 

GARDEN    OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY    COMPILED    BY    THE    LATE    SIR    JOSEPH    PAXTON,    M.P. 


Price  3d.,    Post  Free  3id. 


THE 


(gardeners'  dptnmkk 

SATURDAY,  JULY  15,    1882. 


W,  RICHARDS,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


SEED    SOWING. 

ALL  who  have  been  occupied  with  plant 
raising,  and  especially  from  exotic  seed?, 
as  I  have  been  for  about  thirty  years,  must 
have  had  their  experience  often  grievously 
tried,  and  their  patience  in  the  end  worn  out 
altogether  by  utter  failure.  Certain  tribes  have 
earned  a  worse  reputation  than  others  in  this 
respect  :  of  these  the  Ranunculaceie,  as  first 
in  botanical  arrangement,  must  have  the  pre- 
cedence. 

So  early  as  the  year  1S50  I  had  seeds  pre- 
sented to  me  by  a  friend  from  a  lofty  mountain 
range  in  New  Zealand,  and  so  certain  to  prove 
hardy  here  ;  its  only  name  then  given  me  being 
"The  Shepherd's  Lily,"  which  Sir  Joseph  (then 
Dr.)  Hooker,  on  being  applied  to,  informed  me 
was  Ranunculus  Lyalli,  one  of  the  finest  things 
in  New  Zealand.  Of  course  the  seeds  were 
sown,  and  all  care  bestowed  upon  them.  I 
gave  them  ample  time,  as  I  thought,  to  vege- 
tate ;  but  the  result  was  a  total  failure.  Years 
aiterwards  I  had  repeated  transmissions  cf 
these  seeds,  and  had  ultimately  the  good  for- 
tune to  receive  from  a  correspondent  in  Dunedin 
two  living  plants,  sent,  with  all  care,  packed  up 
in  a  Wardian  case  ;  but,  like  many  other  rare 
things  so  transmitted,  the  finer  fibrous  roots  had 
given  way  from  the  tubers,  no  fresh  ones  were 
emitted,  and,  after  a  time,  both  roots  died. 

Subsequently  to  this  I  received  and  repeatedly 
sowed  imported  seed,  and  from  these  I  two  or 
three  years  ago  raised  plants,  of  which  I  havenow 
two  that  have  stood  in  the  open  border  for  two 
winters.  But  I  have  no  record  of  the  exact 
time  they  took  to  vegetate  :  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, it  was  about  two  years.  I  was  more  precise 
with  the  following  instance.  On  receipt  from 
New  Zealand  of  a  fresh  supply  of  very  ripe  and 
fresh  seeds,  I  sowed  them  on  February  16,  187?, 
and  they  vegetated  in  April,  1SS1,  after  lying 
upwards  of  three  years.  My  next  successful 
experiment  in  this  tribe — and  that,  too,  after 
failures  stretching  over  more  than  a  dozen  of 
years — was  with  a  not  less  rare  and  striking 
species  viz.,  R.  Guzmanni,  a  species  which,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  was  never  before  introduced 
into  this  country,  or  even  into  Europe.  I  may 
therefore  be  pardoned  if  I  give  a  short  account 
of  it  from  Weddell's  Chloris  Andina*  "This 
Ranunculus,"  he  says,  "  is  as  remarkable  for  its 
port  as  for  the  enormous  development  of  i  ts  flower. 
The  flower,"  he  says, "  as  shown  in  my  specimen 
— but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  may  not  be  from 
the  pressure  in  effecting  desiccation— was  of  the 
exact  size  of  ioi  centimetres  in  diameter."  And 
in  the  account  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  another 
flower  had  been  found,  which,  with  its  appen- 
dages, was  of  a  diameter  of  15  centimetres. 
The  account  closes  with  observing  on  its  utility, 
as  when  given  to  the  vaches  (a  species  of  goat) 
it  so  excites  as  to  render  them  more  prolific. 
There  appear  to  be  two  forms  of  this  R.  Guz- 
manni, one  having  blooms,  yellow  streaked  with 
red,  and  the  other  with  greenish-yellow  flowers. 
The  seeds  from  which  I  raised  my  plant  (for  I 

•  Weddell's  Ch'oris  Andina,  vol.  i'.,  p  3°4- 
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have  only  one)  is  the  latter  variety.  It  is  found 
growing  in  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  of  the 
equator,  at  the  verge  and  "  sometimes  in  the 
midst  of  snow."  The  seeds  of  both  forms  were 
collected  and  sent  to  me  by  Professor  Padre 
Sodiro,  of  Quito,  in  March,  1S77  ;  the  species 
from  which  I  have  raised  the  plant  being 
labelled  "  R.  Guzmanni,  sp.  floribus  Irete  flavis 
magnis,  var.^  valde  rara,  mini  reperta."  The 
seeds  were  sown  by  me  on  March  2,  1S77,  and 
vegetated  in  September,  1SS1,  thus  taking  four 
years  and  six  months  to  vegetate.  The  plant 
has  grown  rapidly,  and  now  shows  a  diameter 
of  10  inches  over  the  pot  it  grows  in. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  to  remark  that,  while 
the  R.  Lyalli  found  growing  in  New  Zealand  at  a 
height  of  6000 — 7000  feet  should  take  three 
and  a  half  years  to  vegetate,  this  species  of 
R.  Guzmanni,  found  on  the  Andes  at  13,000  feet, 
should  take  four  and  a  half  years  to  vegetate. 
Can  the  elevations  and  severity  of  the  climate 
from  which  they  respectively  come  account  for 
the  differences  in  the  periods  of  their  vege- 
tation ? 

I  have  still  another  instance  of  obstinate 
vegetation  in  this  genus  to  offer.  I  had  from 
Dr.  Curl,  of  Wellington,  Northern  Island  of 
New  Zealand,  seeds  of  a  species,  got,  I  believe, 
from  the  mountain  ranges,  which  I  sowed  on 
January  29,  1878.  It  vegetated  in  September, 
18S1,  thus  having  lain  dormant  for  three  and  a 
half  years.  Having  got  it  without  name,  I  can 
say  nothing  about  its  character,  but  the  foli- 
age is  distinct  and  peculiar.  The  seeds  were 
small,  but  the  seeds  of  R.  Guzmanni  were  not 
large. 

After  the  Ranunculaceae  some,  not  all,  of  the 
Primulaceae  claim  attention  for  their  slowness 
to  vegetate. 

Many  gardeners  are  now  familiar  with  the  obduracy 
of  the  seeds  of  Primula  japonica,  which  rarely  stir  till 
they  have  lain  for  a  whole  year.  This,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  a  species  having  a  whorled  scape. 
It  is  a  crimson  flowered  plant,  but  I  have  a  white 
variety  with  a  pink  eye,  by  far  the  handsomer  of  the 
two.  I  have  just  got  seeds  through  a  friend  in  Ger- 
many from  "the  Orient,"  with  the  name  of  Primula 
Teaschkeana,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
tribe,  also  a  whorled  species  which  also  takes  a  year 
to  come  up.  Whether  Primula  purpurea  of  Royle, 
also  a  whorl-stemmed  species,  takes  the  same  time  to 
germinate  I  am  not  aware.  It  is  for  the  ingenious  in- 
quirer to  find  out  the  cause  or  rationale  of  this 
peculiarity  in  this  verticillate  form. 

It  looks,  then,  as  if  the'plants  having  whorled  stems 
in  the  Primulaceae  are  slow  to  vegetate.  May  it  not 
be  worth  enquiry  whether  this  habit  so  manifests  itself 
in  other  genera  having  whorled  stems  ?  The  Gen- 
tianaceoe  are  also  proverbially  slow — at  least  such  has 
been  my  experience  among  imported  species,  of 
which  many  years  ago  I  had  seeds  of  some  of  the 
finest  kinds  of  the  genus  from  the  Andes.  And 
among  these  I  had  seeds  of  one  lovely  species,  which 
I  was  most  anxious  to  succeed  with.  This  was 
Gentiana  Jamesoni,  named  in  compliment  to  my  cor- 
respondent. Professor  Jameson,  of  Quito  ;  and  it,  too, 
was  a  verticillate  species  with  an  umbel  of  scarlet 
bells  at  the  top. 

There  is  another  species  which  I  never  possessed, 
by'name  Gentiana  verticillata,  whose  seeds  might  form 
a  good  test.  I  can  speak  no  farther  from  my  own 
experience,  but  1  would  earnestly  suggest  to  those 
willing  to  make  the  experiment  to  make  trial  of  seeds 
of  any  verticillatedj  plants  they  may  possess  to  find 
how  far  the  same  characteristic  holds.  It  may  be 
farther  tested  by  sowing  the  ripe  seeds  of  the  several 
whorls  separately  ;  for  some  of  these  may  take  longer 
and  some  a  shorter  period  to  spring. 

I  might  here  go  into  a  long  list  of  exotic  things, 
especially  of  those  sent  to  me  from  the  Andes  of 
Quito,  in  raising  which  I  wholly  failed,  greatly  owing 
to  their  intractability  in  vegetating  ;  of  which  I  may 
particularise  the  following  as  yet  well  worth  collecting 
and  transmitting  to  this  country: — {1}  Various  Cas- 
tillejas  ;  (2)  various  Thibaudias,  including  the  allied 
Macleanias  ;  (3)  many  Calceolarias,  which,  with  fresh 
seeds,  are  manageable,  but  with  not  afewofwhich  I  did 
succeed;  (4)  Chuquiraga  insignis  ;  (5)  many  Gentians, 


especially  G.  Jamesoni,  already  referred  to  ;  G.  sedi- 
folia,  one  of  the  gems  of  the  genus  ;  G.  rupicola,  Sec, 
to  which  may  be  added  G.  cernua,  having  yellow 
flowers,  striated  with  red  ;  and  G.  gracilis,  having  a 
white  corolla  streaked  with  violet  lines.  Another 
gem,  of  which  I  had  seeds  sent  me  repeatedly  from 
the  same  lofty  Andes,  was  (6)  Eccremocarpus  longi- 
florus.  The  seeds  were  not  unlike  those  of  Calam- 
pelis  scaber  ;  but  though  I  kept  them  sown  for  years, 
I  did  not  raise  one.  It  is  a  beautiful  flower,  and 
from  its  great  elevation  of  12,000  feet  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  hardy.  The  flower  is  tubular,  about  3  inches 
long,  half-inch  thick,  and  orange  coloured.  (7)  Sida 
pichinchensis,  which  from  its  dwarf  habit,  its  flowers 
of  the  loveliest  blue,  and  its  station  at  a  height  of 
from  14,000 — 15,000  feet  on  the  Cordillera,  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  alpines.  I  got  and  sowed  it 
repeatedly,  and  the  same  with  Sida  phyllanthes, 
another  beauty  ;  but  I  also  failed  with  it. 

But  I  must  pass  over  numerous  failures  with  seeds 
of  rare  plants,  of  which  I  had  from  the  same  favoured 
ranges  of  the  Andes  to  notice  two  of  the  grandest 
things  remaining  yet  to  be  recovered  from  that  re- 
gion, namely,  Tacsonia  Jamesoni  and  Tacsonia 
Mariae.  About  the  first  I  had  some  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Masters,  who  urged  me  to  inquire  after  it, 
with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  recover  it.  After  some 
correspondence,  I  did  succeed  in  finding  out  the  only 
locality  where  it  ever  had  been  found.  It  has  a  bold 
and  a  very  grand  flower,  unlike  any  other  ever  known 
in  the  genus.  Dr.  Masters  sent  me  a  sketch  of  it  from  a 
dried  specimen,  which  showed  that  it  amply  deserved 
the  high  encomium  he  paid  to  it.  But  my  corre- 
spondent, who  went  to  the  forest,  found  only  one 
plant,  and  failed  to  get  a  sound  seed  from  it,  the  seed 
having  been  destroyed  by  insects. 

Tacsonia?  Maria?  is  a  not  less  notable  species,  and 
perhaps  in  its  native  state  the  loveliest  of  its  tribe  ; 
the  flowers,  unlike  any  yet  known  in  this  country, 
specific  or  hybrid,  being  large,  and  of  the  "intensest 
blue."  I  have  before  me  a  Latin  description,  one 
page  and  a-half  of  print,  drawn  up  by  my  corre- 
spondent, for  some  time  Professor  of  Botany  in  Quito, 
who,  being  also  a  priest,  dedicated  the  plant  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  whose  name  it  bears. 

Of  neither  of  these  plants  did  I  ever  receive  seeds. 
A  revolution  breaking  out  in  the  State,  my  corre- 
spondent, Padre  Sodiro,  was  obliged  to  quit  his  pro- 
fessorship and  pursuit  after  plants,  and  confine  himself 
to  his  religious  avocations. 

All  these  Andean  plants,  above  enumerated,  being 
of  interesting  character,  beautiful  in  species,  and  for 
the  most  part  hardy,  are  well  worth  being  yet  sought 
after,  and  introduced  into  this  country,  which  none 
of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  yet  reached  alive. 

I  have  yet  said  nothing  on  how  to  sow  the  seed, 
though  this  is  a  very  important  thing.  A  third  of 
fine  loam,  a  third  of  peat,  and  a  third  of  silver- 
sand,  with  a  little  of  pulverised  leaf-mould,  make 
a  good  compost.  Drain  and  fill  your  pot,  and 
when  full  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  press  down  with  a 
flat  bottomed  tin  to  make  a  smooth  surface  ;  then  if 
your  seeds  be  small,  say  of  Begonias,  Heaths  or 
the  like,  sift  with  a  fine  wire  sieve,  a  little 
sandy  compost,  on  which  sow  your  fine  seeds,  and 
then,  without  covering  them,  press  down  with  your 
smooth-bottomed  tin  ;  you  will  find,  by  the  pressure, 
they  will  be  sufficiently  covered.  Larger  seeds,  such  as 
Delphiniums,  Columbines,  or  the  like,  may  be  covered 
by  the  wire  sieve,  as  before,  then  smoothed  by 
the  tin.  In  watering  I  would  recommend  you 
to  use  only  boiled  water,  for  if  you  use  such  water  as 
we  are  supplied  with  in  Edinburgh,  or  even  rain-water 
from  roofs,  you  will  find  that  if  your  seeds  be  leng 
before  they  grow  the  pots  will  be  covered  with  Liver- 
wort before  six  months  are  run,  which  the  growth  of 
small  seeds,  or  even  pretty  large  ones,  cannot  pene- 
trate. For  my  own  part  most  seeds  come  better  away 
under  a  higher  temperature  than  that  in  which  they 
subsequently  grow,  but  once  sprung,  remove  tem- 
perate things  to  more  temperate  quarters,  and  in 
genial  summer  weather  an  open  frame,  exposed 
o  the  rains  and  dews  of  heaven,  is  the  best  place  for 
them,  indeed,  I  have  had  hopeless  things  housed  and 
so  exposed  for  summer  after  summer.  Some  of  the 
things  above  noticed,  which  took  years  to  vegetate, 
were  so  exposed. 

There  is  yet  a  class  of  plants  I  have  frequently  had 
no  little  trouble  and  sometimes  total  failure  to  raise 
from  seeds,  namely  hybrids  among  various  tribes. 
Among  these  I  have  had  large  experience,  and  over 
many  years,  especially  in  the  case  of  Rhododendrons, 


Gentians,  Campanulas,  Silenes,  Aquilegias,  &c.  Many 
years  ago  I  was  especially  drawn  to  cross  Rhododen- 
drons with  Indian  Azaleas,  at  all  times  a  difficult  cross. 
However,  when  the  grand  species  of  Rhododendron, 
R.  Aucklandi,  became  known,  I  attempted  and  did 
succeed  in  crossing  an  Indian  Azalea  with  its  pollen, 
and  though  I  allowed  ample  time,  as  I  believed,  to 
ripen,  I  found,  to  my  disgust,  when  I  had  pulled  the 
seed  capsules,  the  seeds,  though  plump,  were  still 
green ;  yet,  hopeful  after  drying  them,  that  some 
would  come,  not  one  seed  ever  did.  This  taught  ex- 
perience, and  experience  hope,  and  I  ever  after  gave 
all  hybrid  things  more  than  the  usual  time  for  ripening 
normal  seeds.  But  we  must  not  stop  here,  but 
liberally  extend  the  time  for  hybrid  seeds,  when  fully 
ripe,  coming  up.  I  found  this  especially  necessary 
among  the  Campanulacere,  which  among  crosses  of 
the  smaller  forms,  such  as  YValdsteini,  pulla,  and  the 
like,  would  take  very  frequently  two  years  and  more. 
/.  Anderson- Henry. 

P.S. — Since  part  of  the  foregoing  paper  was 
written,  weeks  ago,  the  Ranunculus  treated  of  (as  a 
form  of  R.  Guzmanni)  has  advanced  considerably,  and 
offering  to  become  a  large  thing  ;  but  R.  Guzmanni,  of 
either  form,  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not.  Vet  I  can 
vouch  that,  at  the  date  stated,  I  sowed  these 
Ranunculus  seeds,  gathered  by  Professor  Sodiro  at 
the  great  elevation  stated,  though  not  improbably 
seeds  of  other  species,  there  and  near  there,  may  have 
got  mixed.  On  looking  at  authorities  I  find  that 
several  species  are  found  at  above  13,000  feet  on  the 
same  Cordillera,  e.g.,  R.  nubigenus,  R.  prxmorsus, 
R.  Raimondi,  some  of  which  it  resembles  in  the 
descriptions  given,  though  I  cannot  vouch  for  it  being 
either.  Were  it  possible  that  it  proved  R.  Raimondi, 
still  new  to  Britain,  it  might  prove  a  blessing  to 
anxious  mothers,  as  Professor  Raimondi  is  assured 
"  that  Indian  mothers  administer  the  plant  to  their 
babies  to  make  them  speak  early." 
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PODOLASIA  STIPITATA,   N.   /7.  Hr. 

(A   NSW  GENUS  OF  AROIDE.i:.) 

Caudex  short,  about  1  inch  high  in  the  plant  seen, 
leaves  4 — 6  on  a  plant.  Petiole  a  foot  or  more  long, 
sheathing  at  the  base,  terete  above,  bright  green, 
armed  on  the  lower  half  with  short  conical  light 
ochreous-brown  prickles.  Lamina  sagittate  or  has- 
tate, bright  green,  the  front  lobe  7 —  S  inches  long, 
1  —  1$  inch  broad,  linear-oblong  acuminate,  the  basal 
lobes  as  long  as  the  front  lobe,  broadly  linear  acumi- 
nate, A — I  inch  broad.  Midrib  of  front  lobe  giving 
off  two  primary  veins  on  eachsideat  its  base  ;  the  inner 
pair  making  with  the  midrib  a  very  acute  angle, 
ascending  nearly  parallel  to  the  midrib  midway  be- 
tween it  and  the  margin,  excurrent  at  the  apex  ;  the 
outer  pair  at  first  directed  outwards  (each  giving  off 
about  three  secondary  veins  which  run  down  into  the 
basal  lobes),  then  abruptly  ascending  into  the  front 
lobe  and  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  margin  at 
about  £  inch  from  it,  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
front  lobe,  and  then  excurrent  in  the  slender  intra- 
marginal  vein  ;  midrib  of  the  basal  lobes  eccentric, 
denuded  for  about  \  inch  at  the  sinus  ;  midrib  and 
veins  impressed  above,  prominent  beneath.  Peduncle 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  petiole,  terete,  unarmed 
(always?),  green,  dusted  with  purple-red.  Spathe  34 — 
4  inches  long,  J  inch  broad,  narrow,  boat-shaped,  acute 
at  both  ends,  shortly  decurrent  on  the  peduncle,  open 
to  the  very  base,  not  being  in  the  least  convolute, 
brownish-red  or  brownish-purple  inside  and  out. 
Spadix  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  spathe,  stipitate, 
stipes  terete,  J  inch  long,  green  dusted  with  purple- 
red  ;  flower  bearing  part  terete,  obtuse,  2}  lines  thick, 
cream-coloured ;  perianth  segments  4—6,  free,  smooth ; 
stamens  as  many  as  the  perianth  segments  and  opposite 
them  ;  ovary  not  exserted,  ovoid-oblong,  truncate  and 
smooth  at  the  apex,  one-celled,  with  one  analropous 
ovule  aflixed  to  the  side  of  the  cavity  close  to  the  base. 

This  remarkable  and  interesting  Aroid  has  been  in- 
troduced into  Messrs.  Veitch  ami  Sons' nurseries  from 
Borneo,  by  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Curtis.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  show  on 
July  5,  and  at  the  Scientific  Committee  on  July  11, 
where  it  obtained  a  Botanical  Certificate.  I  gave 
this  plant    the   provisional  name  of  Lasia  stipitata, 
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but  by  some  accident  (to  judge  from  the  report  given 
on  p.  57  of  this  volume)  it  was  exhibited  as  Lasia 
stipulata,  a  specific  name  that  has  no  application 
to  the  plant.  On  again  examining  the  plant,  however, 
to  draw  up  the  present  description,  I  find  that  it 
differs  from  the  genus  Lasia  in  several  particulars, 
and  therefore  propose  to  make  a  new  genus  of  it.  It 
differs  from  Lasia — 1st,  in  its  spathe  being  open  to 
the  very  base,  not  at  all  convolute,  and  only  about 
one-third  longer  than  the  spadix,  instead  of  many 
times  as  long,  as  it  is  in  Lasia  ;  2d,  in  having  a  long 
stipes  to  the  spadix  ;  3d,  in  having  the  ovule  affixed 
near  the  base  of  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  instead  of 
near  the  apex  ;  and,  lastly,  the  leaves  are  of  a  different 
form,  and  have  a  different  venation,  being  in  these 
respects  like  those  of  the  American  genus,  Urospatha — 
but  Urospatha  has  a  2-celled  ovary,  with  two  or 
more  ovules  in  each  cell ;  the  genus  Cyrtosperma  is 
also  nearly  allied,  but  has  two  or  more  ovules  in  the 
single  cavity  of  the  ovary,  and  the  leaves  have  a 
different  venation.  These  genera  are  all  very  closely 
allied  to  each  other,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  are  but  the  surviving  forms  of  plants  that  in  ages 
long  gone  past  had  a  greater  uniformity  of  structure, 
and  constituted  a  single  genus,  but  which,  during  the 
great  changes  the  earth  has  undergone,  have  become 
gradually  modified  and  specialised  to  the  extent 
pointed  out,  so  that  now  there  seems  no  other  way 
to  deal  with  the  existing  known  forms  than  either  to 
consolidate  them  all  into  one  genus  with  variable  cha- 
racters, which  would  be  inconvenient,  or  to  separate 
into  distinct  genera  those  plants  that  have  a  distinct 
and  uniform  type  of  structure,  as  has  been  done  by 
Schott  and  others  ;  this  latter  course  seems  to  me 
preferable,  and  is  the  one  that  I  believe  will  be 
adopted  by  the  authors  of  the  Genera  Plantaratn  in 
the  forthcoming  part  of  the  concluding  volume  of  that 
work.  N.  E.  Brown* 

Globba  albo-bracteata,  X.  E.  Br. 

A  new  and  distinct  species  of  this  curious  genus, 
allied  to  G.  atrosanguinea,  Hassk.,  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  at  tab.  6626  (sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  as  G.  coccinea),  but  taller,  with  larger 
leaves,  white  bracts,  and  a  laxer  inflorescence.  It 
has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
through  their  collector  Mr.  Curtis,  from  the  island  of 
Sumatra.  The  Kew  Herbarium  contains  a  specimen 
of  what  I  take  to  be  the  same  species,  collected  by 
Dr.  Beccari  on  Mount  Singalan,  in  Western  Sumatra 
(No.  20S),  which  only  differs  from  Messrs.  Veitch's 
plant  in  having  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  glabrous ; 
in  every  other  respect  it  appears  tome  identical.  The 
characters  of  the  following  description  are  taken  from 
Messrs.  Veitch's  specimen  : — 

Stem  about  2h  feet  high,  basal  vaginae  leafless,  dark 
brown-purple.  Leaves  about  seven  or  eight  to  a 
stem,  2 — 3  inches  apart ;  vagina  green,  softly  pubes- 
cent, with  very  short  hairs,  ciliate  at  the  mouth ; 
lamina  sessile,  4 — 5  inches  long,  1^  inch  broad,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  ending  in  a  long  fine  point, 
base  somewhat  rounded,  dark  green  and  glabrous 
above,  except  the  midrib,  which  is  minutely  pubes- 
cent ;  beneath  purple-tinted,  softly  pubescent  with 
very  short  hairs.  Flower-stem  entirely  covered  with 
erect  closely  convolute  sheaths  ;  the  lower  ones  long, 
narrow,  green,  and  pubescent ;  the  upper  ones  shorter, 
broader,  pure  white,  and  glabrous.  Panicle  lax,  2 — 3 
inches  long,  the  axis  and  branches  white,  pubescent  ; 
bracts  persistent,  oblong,  obtuse,  pure  white,  gla- 
brous, more  or  less  reflexed  ;  branches  of  the  panicle 
I — I  inch  long,  about  five-flowered,  bracteoles  about 
two,  white  like  the  bracts,  but  smaller ;  flowers  ses- 
sile, calyx  white,  corolla  yellow.  Sumatra.  Curtis  ! 
Beccari  No.  208  !    JV.  E.  Brown. 

Begonia  goegoensis,  N.  E.  Br. 

A  very  handsome  species,  closely  allied  to  B.  pel- 
tata,  Hassk.,  which  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  A/aga- 
zine  at  t.  4676  as  B.  hernandirefolia,  and  by  an  error 
is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  Veraguas,  whereas  it  is 
really  a  native  of  Java.  From  B.  peltata  the  present 
plant  differs  in  its  larger,  bullate  (not  smooth)  leaves, 
with  fewer  nerves,  differently  coloured  flowers,  and 
the  wings  of  the  capsule  of  a  different  form.  Its 
dwarf  evergreen  habit,  the  bronzy  lustre  of  its  leaves, 
and  the  pretty  rosy-pink  flowers  render  it  a  very 
charming  and  desirable  decorative  plant.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  full  description  of  it : — 

Stem  short,  creeping,  rooting,  \ — £  of  an  inch 
thick,  green,  with  small  white  spots,  internodes  very 
short,  almost  undeveloped.     Stipules  broadly  ovate, 


acute,  aristate,  slightly  keeled  on  the  back,  5 — 7  lines 
long,  4—6  lines  broad,  reddish-tinted.  Petioles  erect, 
3 — 4$  inches  long,  2\ — to  4  lines  thick,  four-angled, 
with  unequal  concave  sides,  glabrous,  except  a  few 
setx  at  the  apex  and  base,  light  green,  or  tinged  with 
purple.  Lamina  peltate,  6—7  nerved,  orbicular- 
ovate,  shortly  cuspidate-acuminate,  4$ — 7i  inches 
long,  $\ — 6  inches  broad,  glabrous,  except  a  few 
hairs  along  the  nerves  beneath,  bullate,  the  Inflations 
depressed  around  the  insertion  of  the  petiole,  margin 
with  short  rounded  subrevolute  teeth,  very  sparsely 
ciliate,  upper  surface  rich  dark  green,  with  beautiful 
bronzy  reflections  (the  younger  leaves  lighter),  the 
course  of  the  nerves  of  a  crystalline  pale  green,  under- 
surface  and  margins  purple-red,  nerves  flat  and  very 
sparsely  hairy  beneath,  scarcely  prominent  above. 
Peduncle  6 — 10  inches  long,  terete,  glabrous,  green 
or  purple-red  ;  cyme  monoecious,  repeatedly  dichoto- 
mously  branched,  the  nodes  green,  ebracteate,  or  with 
very  few  minute  subulate  bracts.  Flowers  5 — 6  lines 
across  their  longest  diameter,  sepals  orbicular-ovate 
obtuse,  rosy-pink  outside,  pale  pink  inside ;  petals 
one-third  as  large  as  the  sepals,  obovate,  white  ;  male 
flowers  with  two  sepals  and  two  petals,  stamens 
monadelphous  in  a  globose  very  shortly  stipitate 
head,  anthers  yellow,  obovate  ;  female  flowers  with 
two  sepals  and  one  petal,  styles  connate,  stigmas 
sinuous,  ovary  green,  three-celled,  three-winged, 
wings  purple-red,  unequal,  the  larger  one  deltoid 
obtuse,  placentas  entire,  ovate-acute  in  transverse 
section.  Only  the  last  flower  developed  on  each 
ultimate  division  of  the  cyme  is  female,  all  the 
others  upon  the  cyme  are  male,  and  have  fallen  off 
before  the  females  expand. 

A  native  of  Goegoe,  in  Sumatra,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Curtis,  and  introduced  by  him  into 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery,  where  it  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past.  JV.  E.  Brown. 

IXORA  SALICIFOLIA  (Btumc)   VAR.    VARIEGATA, 

N.  E.  Br. 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  old  Ixora  salicifolia,  having 
a  broad  or  narrow  feathered  silvery  grey  band  down 
the  centre  of  the  leaf.  It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra, 
whence  it  was  sent  to  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  by  their  collector,  Mr.  Curtis.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Kew  Herbarium,  I.  salicifolia  is  found  in 
Java,  Borneo,  Labuan,  and  Sumatra,  but  it  is  only 
the  Sumatran  specimen  that  shows  any  traces  of  the 
variegation  above  noted,  and  therefore  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  a  form  only  found  in  that  island.  X.  E. 
Brown. 

Akrides  illustre,  n.  hyb.  nat.  ? 

Grand  and  glorious  as  this  is,  it  is  very  difficult. 
It  was  selected  out  of  an  importation  of  Aerides  cris- 
pum  at  Mr.  Low's  by  the  reason  of  its  having  very 
broad  and  short  leaves,  with  comparatively  few  dark 
spots  on  the  foliage.  Now  those  broad  leaves  and  the 
apparently  unbranched  raceme  keep  it  away  from 
Aerides  maculosum.  It  has  also  larger  flowers, 
sepals  and  petals  much  broader,  with  a  lilac  hue  on 
the  white  colour,  and  with  very  few  blotches,  mostly 
only  on  the  inner  side  of  the  petals.  The  lip  is  grand, 
conspicuous  by  its  finest  amethyst-purple,  with  those 
longitudinal  marks  at  the  base  which  form  a  character 
of  Aerides  maculosum.  The  basilar  callus  is  bigem- 
inous,  sulcate  in  the  middle.  The  spur  is  exserted, 
and  quite  that  of  Aerides  maculosum.  The  column 
gives  me  the  impression  of  being  intermediate  between 
the  long  one  of  A.  crispum  and  the  short  one  of 
A.  maculosum.  I  obtained  this  grand  thing  from  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

At  my  side  lies  an  inflorescence  with  twenty-five 
fresh  good  flowers.  Ah  !  if  Sir  Trevor  found  the 
leisure  to  deliver  a  lecture  how  specimens  have  to  be 
cut  and  how  they  should  be  sent  to  botanists.  In 
my  memorandum-book  are  several  fine  novelties  un- 
published, because  I  wait  for  the  time  when  they 
will  finally  be  sent  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Lee,  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  some  other  correspondents 
of  that  school.  What  could  I  have  said,  if  I  had 
obtained  my  usual  despatch  of  one  or  two  smashed 
and  crushed  flowers  without  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
remarks.  And  how  agreeable  it  is  and  reasonable 
too  to  know  the  sender.  It  is  the  practice  on  the 
Continent,  that  post-offices  regard  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  send  what  they  have  accepted.  In  England  the 
boxes  are  accepted,  but  then  one  is  honoured  with  a 
letter,  telling  one  to  send  somebody  to  the  post-office 
at  London  to  repack  the  specimen.  In  a  short  time 
Mr.  F.  Sander  has  assisted  me  in  three   instances. 


I  cannot  trouble  him  any  more,  and  therefore  wish 
that  what  is  destined  for  me  may  be  packed  in  wooden 
boxes,  as  card-boxes  are  smashed  and  tin-boxes  are 
regarded  as  injurious  by  the  posl-nffice  at  London, 
though  the  local  post-offices  accept  them  with  pleasure 
at  least  to  abolish  the  stamp.  The  last  anonymous  box 
contained  Miltonia  flavescens,  Lindl.  H.  G.  Rchb,  f. 

OnONTOGLOSSUM   VEXILLARIUM    WlOTIANUM, 
n.  var, 

A  glorious  variety  !  It  is  of  the  finest,  richest  white, 
with  a  light  yellow  base  to  the  lip,  and  three  short 
reddish-purple  lines  in  front.  There  is  a  light  purple 
dot  at  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  petal,  and  the 
anther  and  sides  of  flower  are  purple,  too,  as  are  two 
short  lines  on  the  base  of  the  side  sepals  inside.  It  is 
nearest  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  leucoglossum,  but 
well  distinguishable.  I  dedicate  it  with  pleasure  to 
Mr.  Wiot,  of  the  old  firm  of  Jacob,  Makoy  &  Co. 
H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


"THE    ROYAL"    AT    READING. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Competitions. 

The  attempt  made  this  year  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  engraft 
upon  its  operations  matters  of  a  more  strictly  horticul- 
tural kind  seems  to  have  resulted  in  lamentable  failure, 
and  the  good  intentions  of  the  promoters  have  been 
frustrated  at  once  by  their  own  unhappy  restrictions  and 
by  the  shortcomings  of  that  particular  section  of  the 
community  it  was  hoped  to  assist.  Farmers  are  very 
far  from  being  gardeners  ;  indeed,  there  seems  to  be 
with  them,  as  compared  with  persons  engaged  in  other 
and  much  less  allied  vocations,  little  of  taste  or  pleasure 
in  gardening.  It  may  be  that  in  the  ever-recurring 
use  of  horse  labour,  of  ploughs,  and  of  harrows,  of 
new  and  extensive  machinery,  and  of  the  cultivation 
of  land  over  immense  breadths,  that  they  come  to 
regard  the  less  pretentious  details  of  gardening  as 
childish  and  altogether  beneath  their  notice.  If  this 
be  so,  no  greater  mistake  could  well  be  made,  because 
the  very  highest  and  most  scientific  modes  of  land 
cultivation  are  found  in  good  gardening  ;  and  under 
no  condition  of  culture  as  adopted  by  the  farmer  can 
he  succeed  in  extracting  from  the  soil,  relatively,  such 
good  crops  as  are  produced  by  the  simple  manual 
labour  inseparable  to  good  gardening.  The  chief 
object  of  the  prizes  as  offered  for  farmers'  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  Reading,  was  to  induce  that  section  of 
land  cultivators  to  embark  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  supply  of  the  home  market, 
the  promoters  being  evidently  under  the  impression 
that  if  the  farmer  could  be  induced  so  to  act,  he 
might  find  in  their  culture,  if  not  a  mine  of  wealth, 
at  least  such  a  profitable  return  asshould  serveto  rescue 
him  from  those  disasters  which  seemed  to  be  so  actively 
besetting  him. 

Perhaps  we  shall  but  do  justice  to  the  agricul- 
turist if  we  credit  him  with  having,  after  all, 
too  much  good  sense  to  be  caught  with  such 
captivating,  but  to  him  probably  questionable,  sug- 
gestions. He  finds  himself  already  a  creature  of  the 
seasons,  for  more  upon  these  than  upon  any  other 
surroundings  hangs  his  prosperity  or  adversity.  He 
can  see,  further,  that  he  has  had  no  special  training 
to  fit  him  for  market  gardening  ;  that  he  has  none 
of  the  needful  appliances,  the  obtaining  of  which  needs 
considerable  outlay  ;  that  he  is  a  long  way  removed 
from  populous  markets,  where  alone  his  garden  pro- 
ducts can  profitably  be  disposed  of ;  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  garden  work  higher  wages  and  for 
his  land  higher  rents,  and  assuredly  higher  rates, 
tithes,  and  taxes.  Then  the  present  season  illustrates 
to  him  very  forcibly  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  fruit  crops,  for  if  under-fruits  are  abundant  they 
are  also  cheap,  whilst  top-fruits,  that  were  at  blooming 
time  so  full  of  promise,  are  now  a  comparative  failure. 
If,  in  regard  to  these,  experienced  cultivators  cannot 
ensure  crops,  how  can  he  hope  to  do  so  ? 

But  the  failure  of  the  competitions  in  question  arose 
from  another  cause — they  were  crippled  by  unhappy 
restrictions.  To  tell  the  truth  boldly,  the  Council  of 
the  Society  seemed  less  anxious  to  encourage  the 
culture  of  fruits  and  of  vegetables  generally,  than  to 
encourage  their  proteges,  the  farmers,  and  these  latter 
have  declined  to  reciprocate.  One  important  condi- 
tion imposed  upon  all  exhibitors,  with  trifling 
exceptions,  was,  that  they  should  be  tenants  to  the 
extent  of  paying  rent  for  three-fourths  of  the  land  they 
cultivate  ;  and  further,  that  of  that  land  at  least  one 
half  should  be  under  ordinary  farm  cultivation.  The 
object  of  this  condition  was  to  ensure  that  the  prizes  fell 
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to  the  farmers.  The  result  has  been  the  entire  failure 
of  the  competitions.  Had  the  conditions  been  reversed, 
and  so  rendered  that  the  exhibitor  should  have  at 
least  one  half  his  land  under  fruit  and  vegetable  cul- 
ture, then  some  real  encouragement  might  have  been 
given  to  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
market  grower  of  these  products,  which  are  of  such 
great  importance  as  food  for  the  people,  but  might 
have  competed  if  he  thought  desirable.  The  pro- 
moters of  these  competitions — chief  amongst  whom  is 
Mr.  Charles  Whitehead — must  be  indeed  sanguine 
men  if  they  regard  the  present  results  as  encouraging. 
And  the  Council  will  probably  think  that  £136  given 
in  such  liberal  prizes  might  be  better  disposed  of. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Council  will  offer  that  sum 
in  prizes  for  products  in  season  to  market  growers  or 
private  growers  of  all  descriptions  without  restriction 
they  may  have  to  set  before  their  visitors  a  display  of 
garden  produce  such  as  shall  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  their  great  exhibitions. 

We  strongly  criticised  the  schedule  of  classes  earlier 
in  the  year,  and  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  offering 
prizes  early  in  July  for  such  things  as  new  Apples, 
Pears,  Broccoli,  Runner  Beans,  and  similar  things  ; 
and  our  criticisms  have  been  so  far  justified  by  the 
fact  that  in  these  classes  there  were  no  exhibits. 
Neither  were  there  in  several  others  in  which  there 
might  reasonably  have  been  many  competitors;  whilst 
ii  all  others  the  entries  were  very  limited,  and  of 
the^e  some  not  represented.  The  prizes  in  almost 
a  1  cases  were  of  the  good  sums  of  £3  and  £1, 
1st  and  2d,  and  were  ample  for  the  purpose  had  com- 
petition been  possible.  There  were  sixteen  classes 
for  fruits,  of  which  there  were  no  entries  for  141b. 
of  Strawberries,  nor  for  three  kinds  of  7  lb.  each. 
There  was  one  basket  only  of  white  Cherries,  a  very 
good  sample  of  Bigarreaus,  coming  from  Mr.  John 
Martin,  of  Chilham,  Canterbury,  who  wasawarded  the 
1st  prize,  the  same  exhibitor  having  the  only  exhibit  of 
black  Cherries  with  fairly  good  May  Dukes.  White 
Gooseberries  were  represented  by  one  half-sieve  only 
— a  fair  sample,  apparently,  of  Whitesmith — sent  by 
Mr.  S.  H.  Goodwin,  Mereworth,  Maidstone.  There 
were,  strangely  enough,  no  red  Gooseberries,  nor 
Raspberries,  but  there  were  three  fairly  good  lots  of 
red  Currants,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Bushridge, 
Jun.,  East  Farleigh,  Maidstone,  and  the  second  best 
from  Mr.  John  Martin — Mr.  Wm.  Parrott,  of  Nor- 
mandy, Guildford,  getting  fur  his  lot  a  commen- 
dation. 

A  truly  superb  sample  of  black  Currants,  cer- 
tainly the  most  meritorious  exhibit,  came  from  Mr. 
Parrott  ;  and  Mr.  Martin  took  the  2d  prize  with  a 
fair  sample,  these  being  the  only  competitors.  There 
were  no  new  eating  or  cooking  Apples,  and  in  the  class 
for  old  or  keeping  eating  Apples  one  exhibitor  had 
put  in  a  basket  of  Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  but  the 
judges  declined  to  honour  it.  In  the  class  for  keep- 
ing cooking  Apples  the  same  kind,  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Waikins,  Pomona  Farm,  Withington,  Hereford,  was 
placed  1st,  and  a  capital  fresh  sample  of  what  the  ex- 
hibitor called  Holland  Pippin  was  2d.  This  lot  was 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  Humlrey,  Kingslone  Farm,  Shriven- 
ham,  Berks.  There  were  no  Pears,  nor  was  there  any 
entry  for  collection  of  packages  suitable  for  fruit 
transit  ;  nor  in  the  class  for  six  kinds  of  fruits,  open  to 
market  gardeners,  though  one  grower  had  entered.  In 
the  vegetable  classes  there  were  of  Peas  three  separate 
bushels  shown,  all  poor  samples — one  of  Hundred- 
fold and  two  of  Day's  Sunrise — but  no  award  was 
made.  One  basket  of  \\  cwt.  of  Early  Morn  Potatos 
was  shown,  too  poor  in  sample  to  secure  a  prize. 

In  the  corresponding  class  for  kidneys  the  only 
local  farm  competitor,  Mr.  Davidson,  of  Highfield 
Farm,  Heckfield  (an  old  gardener,  by-the-bye),  was 
1st,  with  a  handsome  lot  of  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  having 
no  competitors.  Mr.  Davidson  was  1st  also  with  a 
dozen  heads  of  fairly  good  Early  London  Broccoli, 
but  a  long  way  removed  from  good  market  samples. 
There  were  no  autumn-sown  Onions,  and  one  lot  of 
bunches  of  spring-sown  Onions  was  of  too  poor  a 
sample  to  get  a  prize.  The  one  lot  of  twelve  Cab- 
bages shown,  as  also  of  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuces, 
were  too  poor  to  get  awards  ;  anil  1  lie  one  lot  of  Early 
Horn  Carrots  were  too  small.  There  were  no  salads, 
Beans,  or  Broccoli  ;  and  the  section  was  closed  by 
one  exhibit  of  vegetables  in  the  market  growers' 
class,  the  competiior  being  Mr.  C.  Fidler,  of  Friar 
Street,  Reading,  who  had  good  Ashleaf  Kidney  and 
Fillbasket  round  Potatos,  good  Cauliflowers,  Cab- 
bages, Peas,  Intermediate  Carrots,  and  moderate 
Lettuces. 


ORCHIS     MACULATA    AND     O. 

LATIFOLIA  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

In  the  only  place  near  Eton  where  Orchis  latifolia 
grows,  O.  maculata  being  also  abundant,  I  used  to 
find  what  seemed  to  be  hybrid  or  intermediate  forms 
between  these  two,  some  of  which  are  still  growing  in 
my  garden  in  Cheshire,  and  keep  their  doubtful 
character.  The  ordinary  O.  latifolia  in  the  wet 
meadows  to  which  I  refer  bore  a  tall,  rather  lax, 
cylindrical  spike,  with  large  prominent  pointed  bracts 
and  long-shaped  unspotted  leaves.  In  form  it  re- 
sembled the  figure  called  O.  incarnata  in  the  last 
edition  of  Sowerby's  British  Botany,  but  the  colour 
was  not  rose  or  fresh-coloured,  but  dull  purple.  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  commonest  type  of  O.  latifolia 
in  the  South  of  England.  During  the  last  month  I 
have  made  the  most  of  an  opportunity  of  examining 
O.  latifolia  and  its  varieties  in  many  of  the  bogs  of 
Carnarvonshire  and  Anglesey,  where  they  abound, 
always  in  company  with  O.  maculata.  Between 
June  13  and  July  5,  I  visited  and  searched 
at  least  twenty  different  localities,  all  situated  within 
3  or  4  miles  of  the  railway  between  Conway  and 
Holyhead,  one  being  only  2  miles  distant  from  the 
latter  place.  A  day  or  two  ago  a  friend  sent  me  the 
last  number  of  the  journal  of  the  Linnean  Societyt 
in  which  there  is  a  notice  and  a  drawing,  by  Mr.  C. 
B.  Clarke,  of  the  Orchis  incarnata  of  Linnaeus.  I 
will  mention  this  Orchis  first,  because  it  may  be  called 
the  extreme  form,  being  decidedly  the  most  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  type  of  O.  maculata.  Its  charac- 
teristics in  North  Wales  are  exactly  as  described  and 
figured  by  Mr.  Clarke,  except  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  recognise  anything  like  yellow  in  the  centre 
of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla.  In  other  respects  the 
dwarf  and  stout  cylindrical  spike,  the  leaves  always 
spotless,  and  the  flower  of  pale  flesh  colour,  some- 
times tinged  with  copper  colour,  correspond  with  his 
de^ription.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  least  ornamental 
of  all  the  forms,  and  least  suited  for  cultivation 
in  gardens,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the 
flowers,  and  their  want  of  clearness  and  bright- 
ness of  colour.  This  form  abounds  in  some  small 
bogs  2  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Conway,  and  in 
several  extensive  bogs  near  Beaumaris  and  in  the 
centre  of  Anglesey,  near  Llangefni,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  universally  present,  nor  is  the  darker  coloured 
and  more  common  form  of  O.  latifoliaalways  found  in 
the  same  spot,  though  O.  maculata  is  always  present. 
It  is  generally  near  the  sea  level.  The  prevalent  type 
of  0.  latifolia  in  North  Wales  bears  flowers  of  a  much 
deeper  colour  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  the  South  of 
England.  The  colour  sometimes  approaches  that  of 
port  wine,  and  is  as  deep  as  the  darkest  shades  of  O. 
Morio,  or  O.  mascula.  The  flower-spike  is  cylindrical, 
being  fully  as  thick  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom,  and 
very  closely  set  with  flowers.  The  lower  lip  of  the 
corolla  is  broader  than  in  O.  incarnata,  and 
is  inclined  to  show  a  division  into  three  lobes, 
though  the  central  tongue. projects  prominently  below 
the  lateral  lobes.  The  leaves  are  broad,  and  always 
spotless.  This  form  is  common  in  suitable  spots 
throughout  the  district  which  I  have  searched,  being 
found  in  wet  parts  of  pasture  fields  sometimes  as  much 
as  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Throughout 
Anglesey  it  is  common  in  the  railway  cuttings,  even 
where  the  fields  through  which  they  are  made  are  not 
wet.  I  have  not  tried  this  form  sufficiently  long 
in  cultivation  to  know  whether,  when  grown  side  by 
side,  it  will  assimilate  itself  in  size  and  colour  to  the 
Southern  form  O.  latifolia,  but  I  think  it  probable 
that  it  will  do  so. 

Be>ides  what  I  have  described  as  the  typical  forms 
of  O.  incarnata  and  O.  latifolia,  I  find  some  Orchises 
with  very  spotted  leaves,  and  of  a  growth  more  robust 
than  O.  maculata  and  taller  than  O.  latifolia,  with  the 
lower  lip  of  the  flower  broad  and  divided  distinctly  into 
three  lobes,  bearing  very  distinct  and  showy  spots. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  of  many  shades,  and  for 
the  most  part  darker  than  I  ever  saw  in  O.  maculata, 
where  not  associated  with  O.  latifolia.  Some  of 
these  approach  very  near  to  a  well  known  garden 
form  called  O.  maculata  superba,  or  the  Kilmarnock 
Orchis  which  I  have  cultivated  for  several  years. 

Besides  these  forms,  I  find  associated  with  O.  lati- 
folia forms  of  O.  maculata  with  broad  spotless  leaves 
and  stout  growth,  but  with  very  light  coloured  flowers, 
which  have  all  the  characteristics  of  those  of  the 
typical  O.  maculata.  With  regard  to  these  last,  I 
have  observed  that  in  wet  ground,  at  high  elevations 
on  the  mountains,  where   0.   latifolia  has  ceased   to 


grow,  the  flowers  of  O.  maculata  are  lighter  and  more 
varied  in  colour  than  in  the  lower  ground,  assuming 
shades  of  clear  pale  purple  and  pale  pink  ;  pure  white 
forms,  or  with  spots  hardly  visible,  are  also  common. 
I  have  selected,  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings,  more 
than  a  hundred  for  cultivation  in  my  garden.  I  feel 
sure  that  they  will  form  a  series  in  which  it  will  be 
hardly  possible  to  draw  a  line  between  O.  latifolia 
and  O.  maculata,  though  I  am  uncertain  whether 
these  large  ornamental  forms  are  hybrids  or  inter- 
mediate varieties  ;  but  from  the  remarkable  vigour  of 
their  growth  I  suspect  that  they  are  hybrids. 

The  cultivation  of  these  Orchids  in  gardens  is  easy, 
provided  rich  and  open  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation, 
with  good  dressings  of  rotten  manure  and  plenty  of 
water  are  supplied  to  them.  In  shade  the  colour 
deteriorates.  Individual  bulbs  differ  greatly  from  one 
another,   some    becoming   very  strong,  and  growing 

3  or  4  feet  high,  with  flower-spikes  9  inches  long, 
after  having  been  established  for  a  year  or  two,  whilst 
others  seem  never  to  respond  to  cultivation,  or  to 
improve  under  it.  I  have  found  it  best  to  select  the 
strongest  and  largest  plants,  taking  care  in  getting 
them  up  not  to  injure  the  feeding-roots,  which  extend 
horizontally  from  the  top  of  the  tubers.  If  kept  in 
wet  moss  in  a  tin  box  they  may  be  moved  when  in 
flower.  I  omitted  to  mention  two  points  of  character 
which  I  found  very  inconstant  and  uncertain — the 
bracts  and  the  spurs  of  the  flowers.  I  have  often 
found  the  bracts  quite  as  large  and  prominent  in 
plants. of  the  common  O.  maculata  type  as  in  any 
form  of  O.  latifolia  ;  the  spurs  vary  much,  being 
thin,  and  of  the  same  breadth  through  their 
whole  length  in  the  typical  O.  maculata,  but 
broad  and  tapering  in  the  typical  latifolia  ;  be- 
tween the  two  forms,  however,  I  found  many  gra- 
dations. I  may  mention  also  that  in  their  Dative 
haunts  the  wetter  the  ground  the  nearer  the  surface 
the  tuber  rises,  and  in  spots  which  are  permanently 
wet  through  the  summer  the  top  of  the  tuber  is  often 
above-ground,  and  the  feeding  roots  lying  on  the 
surface,  so  that  the  plant  may  be  pulled  up  entire  by  the 
stalk.      In    gardens  it   is   better   to   plant  them  3  or 

4  inches  deep,  with  a  handful  or  two  of  gritty  road- 
scrapings  surrounding  the  tuber.  C:  U'olUy  Dodx 
Erskint  House,  Llandudno,  July  7. 


DISEASE    OF     HARTS-TONGUE 

FERN 

(DlDYMIfM    EFFUSUM,    Link). 

Last  November  Mr.  J.  L.  Tyerman,  of  Pcnlee, 
Tregoney,  Cornwall,  forwarded  to  the  office  of  this 
paper  a  frond  of  Hart's  tongue  Fern,  found  growing 
in  a  damp  hedge-bank  near  Penlee.  The  frond  was 
curiously  twisted  in  growth,  and  more  or  less 
covered  on  both  sides  with  a  parasitic  fungus. 
The  groups  of  little  round  fungi  were  extremely 
like  groups  of  butterfly's  eggs.  Mr.  Tyerman 
wished  to  know  its  name,  but  it  is  an  easy  thing  to 
ask  for  the  name  of  a  fungus,  but  often  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  to  give  it.  A  glance  at  the  parasite  under 
the  microscope  showed  it  belonged  to  the  order  of 
fungi  named  Myxomycetes,  a  word  indicative  of  the 
slimy  nature  of  these  fungi  when  in  an  infant  condi- 
tion. The  parasite  was  Didymium  tffusum,  described 
by  Link  in  1S09,  but  new  to  Britain.  The  genus  was 
termed  Didymium,  from  didymos,  double,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  two  superimposed  skins  or  coats  belong- 
ing to  some  members  of  the  genus,  and  effusum, 
from  the  little  globose  masses  (as  seen  on  the  frond 
and  sori)  being  frequently  effused  or  confluent. 

The  species  is  given  in  Fries'  well-known  Systtma 
Mycologicum,  vol.  iii.,  p.  3,  and  it  is  described  at 
pp.  163,  164,  in  Dr.  Joseph  Rostafinski's  Monograph 
of  the  Mycetozoa,  published  in  1875.  This  work, 
which  is  in  Polish,  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  M.  C. 
Cooke;  but,  as  at  the  time  of  translation  Didymium 
effusum  was  not  known  as  a  British  plant,  it  does  not 
of  course  find  a  place  in  Dr.  Cooke's  Myxomycetes  of 
Great  Britain*  Dr.  Rostafinski  was  a  pupil  under  Prof. 
De  Bary,  of  Strasbourg,  and  he  follows  his  teacher  in 
terming  these  fungi  Mycetozoa— a  word  designed  to 
indicate  that  the  organisms  classed  under  this  heading 
are  intimately  related  to  animals.  Few  botanists 
give  adherence  to  this  view  now  ;  but  it  may  be 
remarked  in  this  place,  that  Mr.  \V.  Saville  Kent,  in 
his  recent  Manual  of  the  Infusoria,  classes  these  fungi 
amongst  Infusoria  on  one  ground  (amongst  others) 
that  in  so  doing  he  follows  the  teaching  of  Professor 
De  Bary.  Dr.  Cooke  challenged  this  teaching  as 
contrary  to  modern  ideas,  and  as  teaching  that  had 
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been  "repented  of  "  and  "ignored"  by  De  Eary 
himself.  Mr.  W.  Saville  Kent  in  reply  defied  Dr.  Cooke 
to  point  out  where  or  how  Professor  De  ISaryhad  ever 
ignored  his  former  teaching  ;  to  this  Dr.  Cooke  made 
no  answer.  It  seems  strange,  however,  that,  although 
Dr.  Rostafinski  retains  the  misleading  appellation  of 
Mycetozoa,  yet  this  name  is  "entirely  divested"  by 
Dr.  Rostafinski  himself  "of  any  insinuation  in  the 
direction  of  Infusoria  or  Rhizopoda," — so  Dr.  Cooke 
tells  us  in  his  Introduction,  and  we  think  Dr.  Cooke 
has  done  well  in  retaining  the  more  appropriate  name 
of  Myxomycetes,  as  advocated  by  Sachs  and  other 
authorities. 

The  general  appearance  of  a  portion  of  a  diseased 
and  twisted  frond  is  shown  natural  size  at  A  (fig.  11). 
Two  sori,  or  clusters  of  spore  cases,  are  illustrated  at  B 
(fig-  Ij)  '0  show  the  remarkable  habit  of  the  fungus  of 
growing  not  only  upon  both  sides  of  the  Fern  frond, 
but  also  upon  the  groups  of  spore  cases,  and  even 
upon  the  free  spores  themselves.  This  habit  indi- 
cates considerable  rapidity  of  growth,  for  the  fungi 
probably  grew  over  the  spore  cases  after  the  thin 
covering  or  skin  (indusium)  was  ruptured  :  the  broken 
irregular  margin  of  this  enclosing  skin  is  shown  in 
the  illustration.  When  a  transverse  section  is  made 
across  one  of  the  sori  and  magnified  twenty  diameters 
the  fungi  are  seen  as  at  c  (fig.  12).  In  this  instance 
the  spore  cases  of  the  Fern  support  three  of  the  fungi, 


Fig.  11. — portion  of  frond  of  heart's-tongue  fern, 
with  fungi  at  a.    nat.  size. 


whilst  a  fourth  fungus  at  D  is  seen  growing  on  part  of 
the  frond  to  the  left.  A  high  power  is  not 
required  to  make  out  the  structure  of  the 
fungus,  and  all  can  be  fairly  well  seen  if  a 
glass  magnifying  120  diameters  is  used.  At  E  the 
fungus  is  seen  in  elevation,  and  at  F  in  section,  sup- 
ported by  the  spore-cases  (sporangia)  of  the  Fern. 
The  spore-cases  belonging  to  the  Fern  in  various 
stages  of  ripeness,  and  in  the  act  of  shedding  their 
spores,  are  seen  at  the  base  of  E.  The  outer  coat  of 
the  fungus  is  beautifully  dotted  all  over  with  white 
stars — these  stars  are  crystals  or  groups  of  crystals  of 
oxalate  of  lime.  The  interior  of  the  fungus  is  illus- 
trated at  F ;  the  white  egg-shaped  base  at  G  is  termed 
the  columella,  or  little  pillar  or  support,  the  axes 
from  which  the  hairs  forming  the  capillitium  spring, 
whilst  the  radiating  threads  above  form  the  capillitium 
itself,  so  called  from  its  appearance,  being  like  a 
lot  of  radiating  hairs.  These  hairs  or  threads 
support  but  do  not  give  rise  to  the  spores,  which 
latter  are  formed  by  divisions  of  the  material  within 
the  sporangium.  The  slightest  touch  on  the  out- 
side of  the  fungus  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  coat 
and  set  the  spores  free,  as  shown  on  the  left  side 
of  F.  These  minute  spores  are  purplish-brown  in 
colour  and  globular  in  shape,  and  are  shown  at  H, 
magnified  640  diameters  on  the  right  hand  side  of  F. 
Owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  books  and  specimens  in 
the  public  libraries  and  herbaria  of  this  country  it 


is  often  most  dillicult  to  name  or  describe  new  species. 
Some  of  the  Myxomycetes  have  been  described  by 
different  authors  under  more  than  thirty  different 
names,  sometimes  as  many  as  four  different  plants 
have  been  described  under  the  same  name,  and,  as  in 
some  libraries  the  books  are  absent,  and  in  others  the 
specimens,  it  often  happens  that  the  seeker  after  fung- 
ological  knowledge  finds  himself  (especially  if  he 
cannot  read  Russian,  Polish,  and  Hungarian,  as  well 
as  French,  German,  and  Latin)  hopelessly  aground. 
The  terms  used  are  often  very  perplexing,  each  author 
appears  to  delight  in  introducing  new  terms  of  his  own, 
so  that  the  same  organs  of  fungi  have  different 
names  in  different  books.  If  a  new  writer  uses  an 
old  writer's  terms  he  runs  the  risk  of  some  other 
writer  saying,  in  print,  that  the  new  writer  does  not 
know  what  he  is  writing  about.  No  doubt  all  these 
names  mean  something,  but  the  writer  of  this  notice 
could  very  easily  show  that  the  authors  themselves 
sometimes  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  their   own 
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Fig.  12.— FUNGUS  ON  spore  cases  of  fern  (magnified). 

The  lower  figure  shows  the  fungus  cut  through,  and  magnified 
120  times,  the  spores,  H,  magnified  641  diameters. 


terms.  For  instance,  the  Greek  name  of  a  certain 
genus  indicates  that  a  black  fringe  of  hairs  is  invari- 
ably present,  whilst  one  of  the  species  under  this  group 
gives  "  fringe  white."  Even  in  the  plant  we  are  now 
describing  we  assume  the  name  Didymium  to  have 
reference  to  a  double  coat,  or  to  two  outer  layers  or 
skins,  yet  there  is  a  section  of  this  genus  (to  which  D. 
eftusum  belongs)  classed  as  "  ft-  Wall  of  sporangium 
single."  There  ought  to  bea  glossary  to  every  text-book. 
Dr.  Rostafinski,  the  latest  authority  on  the  Myxo- 
mycetes, appears  to  adopt  Link's  plant  and  name, 
and  the  following  description  of  Didymium  effusum, 
Link,  has  been  kindly  translated  for  us  from  the 
Polish,  by  Dr.  Cooke  : — "  Sporangia  (that  is,  the 
ovoid  fungi  themselves)  sessile  or  without  regular 
form  :  snow-white,  or  now  and  then  yellowish-white 
(the  Cornwall  plant  is  greyish- white).  Capillitium 
(see  f)  of  very  fine  fibres  with  branches  combined 
into  a  thickly  set  net,  colourless,  provided  with 
numerous  small   thickenings.      Spores,   dull   violet, 


almost  smooth,  .01 — .oil  mm. '^diameter,  rarely  only 
.00S  mm." 

The  Myxomycetes,  if  not  true  fungi,  come  closer 
to  these  plants  than  to  any  other  organisms.  Sachs 
now  places  them  with  the  fungi.  Certain  of  the 
species  appear  to  some  zoologists  to  approach  the  . 
animal  kingdom,  but  the  evidence,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  estimate  it,  inclines  to  the  view  that  they  are 
either  true  fungi  of  a  low  order,  or  close  but  aberrant 
allies  of  fungi,  and  therefore  plants — not  animals. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  intermediate  forms  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
With  some  of  the  lower  Alg;u  they  possibly  approach 
the  animal  kingdom  ;  but  in  a  kingdom,  as  in  a 
species,  there  is  no  distinct  boundary  line.  There 
are  no  outlines  in  Nature. 

A  typical  Myxomycete  is  fairly  well  represented  in 
our  engraving.  The  Myxomycetes  commonly  consist 
of  an  ovoid  sporangium,  either  sessile  or  stalked,  some 
are  extremely  small,  whilst  others  are  very  large, 
sometimes  several  inches  or  even  feet  in  length,  the 
single  or  double  skin  is  commonly  dotted  over  with 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  ;  the  stem  and  walls  of  the 
fungus  are  not  built  up  of  true-cellular  tissue,  as  in  other 
fungi,  but  these  parts  are  composed  of  a  homogeneous 
material.  The  sporangium,  E,  F,  contains  a  vast 
number  of  spores  held  in  position  by  the  radiating 
thready  capillitium  which  (in  our  plant)  springs  from 
the  small  white  ovoid  columella  at  the  base,  G.  When 
mature  the  sporangium  of  a  Myxomycete  cracks 
open  like  a  starry  Puff-ball,  or  in  a  more  simple  or 
irregular  manner,  or  a  lid  is  pushed  off.  Some 
species  have  elastic  spiral  threads,  which  curl  and 
uncurl  according  to  whether  the  air  is  damp  or  dry, 
and  so  aid  the  dispersion  of  millions  of  spores.    The 
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FlG.    13.— FUNGUS   ON    SORUS  OF    FERN.      MAGNIFIED  5  DIAM. 


spores  are  usually  smooth  and  round,  and  variously 
coloured  ;  when  these  spores  germinate,  they  do  not 
usually  protrude  a  thread,  as  is  the  rule,  though  not 
without  exception,  in  other  fungi,  but  the  contents  of 
the  spores  flow  out  as  an  irregular  nucleated  sphere 
of  protoplasm  ;  this  soon  protrudes  a  hair-like  flagel- 
lum  or  tail,  and  this  tail  has  sufficient  power  to 
transport  the  small  mass  of  protoplasm  through 
water,  or  over  any  damp  surface.  In  this  respect 
exactly  resembling  the  moving  zoospores  expelled 
from  the  spores  (conidia)  of  the  Potato  fungus. 
This  free  piece  of  protoplasm  now  swims  and 
creeps  about,  and  is  capable  of  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing itself,  and  also,  it  is  said,  of  absorb- 
ing solid  nutrient  materials.  Some  observers,  how- 
ever, strongly  question  this  statement.  When  a  large 
number  of  spores  germinate  near  each  other  their 
protoplasmic  contents  coalesce,  and  form  one  jelly-like 
mass  (termed  a  Plasmodium).  This  mass  is  often 
several  inches  across,  and  is  capable  of  moving  over 
any  damp  surface  or  in  water.  A  thin  slimy  Plasmo- 
dium upon  the  damp  ground  is  capable  of  creeping 
up  the  stem  of  a  plant  and  covering  the  leaves,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  Hart's-tongue  Fern  here  described 
was  so  attacked.  This  slimy  plasmodium  will,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  speedily  give  rise  to  ovoid 
sporangia  or  spore  cases,  just  as  in  this  instance  we 
see  them  upon  the  sori  of  the  Hart's-tongue  Fern. 

As  a  rule  the  Myxomycetes  grow  upon  decaying 
vegetable  material,  some  run  over  non-organic  sub- 
stances. A  few  species  must  be  very  familiar  to 
every  gardener  ;  one,  Lycogala  epidendrum,  is  a  soft 
roundish  fungus,  somewhat  less  in  size  than  a  hazel 
nut,  common  on  rails  and  stumps,  often  brilliant  in 
colour  as  carnation  and  vermilion.  Reticularia  umbrina, 
a  brown  fungus,  like  a  dark  brown  kidney  Potato, 
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full  of  dust,  common  on  old  rails  and  stumps. 
/Ethalium  vaporarium,  a  common  sulphur-yellow 
pest  in  stoves,  sometimes  overrunning  Pine-apples. 
Very  few  fungi  are  more  intolerable  than  this  slimy 
yellow  /Ethalium  so  common  on  the  bark  in  some 
.stoves  ;  it  prevents  the  plants  from  growing,  and 
when  it  has  once  got  an  entrance,  it  is  most  difficult 
to  expel.  Spumaria  alba  resembles  masses  of  white 
froth-like  saliva  upon  grass  and  other  plants. 

There  is  probably  little  fear  of  healthy  Ferns  ever 
being  destroyed  by  a  Myxomycete,  but  here  is  a  proof 
that  a  new  comer  is  prepared  for  mischief,  and  it  is 
well  to  be  on  the  alert,  for  it  is  probable  that  when 
the  Fern  spores  from  infected  plants  are  dispersed  by 
the  wind  they  carry  the  much  smaller  spores  of  the 
parasite  with  them.  IV.  G.  Smith.  [Sulphur  dusted 
over  the  tan  keeps  the  fungus  in  check,  as  also  does 
salt  ;  but  the  latter  may  injure  the  plants.  Ed.] 


LANTANAS    AT    CHISWICK. 

HOW  largely  the  group  of  Lantanas  has  increased 
of  late  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  M.  Victor 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  catalogues  something  like  forty 
varieties,  and  they  are  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction. Not  one  of  them  appears  to  be  of  English 
origin.  We  are,  therefore,  indebted  to  Continental 
raisers  for  the  production  of  new  forms  of  the 
Lantana.  Mr.  Barron  has  gathered  together  a 
goodly  number  of  these  at  Chiswick,  and  grown  them 
in  pots,  and  any  one  interested  in  these  greenhouse 
shrubs  can  inspect  them,  and  note  those  worthy  of 
cultivation.  They  vary  somewhat  in  the  character  of 
the  foliage  and  in  vigour  of  growth  :  some  are  of  a 
free-branching  habit,  others  of  a  more  compact  cha- 
racter, while  there  is  a  dwarf  section  that  seems  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  pots.  There 
is  a  good  amount  of  variety  in  the  tints  of  colour,  and, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  all  bright  and  effective. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  they  will  ever  become  a  popu- 
lar class  of  plants  in  this  country,  but  some  of  them, 
at  least,  deserve  to  be  grown,  and  by  setting  forth  a 
few  of  the  most  attractive  varieties  in  the  trial  at 
Chiswick,  attention  may  be  called  to  their  merits. 
Taking  first  of  all  the  maroon,  crimson,  and  red- 
flowered  varieties,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  tinted 
with  orange,  and  which  gives  a  cheerful  radiance  to 
the  flowers,  we  find  one  of  the  freest,  strongest  grow- 
ing and  best  coloured  to  be  Verluisant,  orange-red, 
deepening  materially  in  colour  with  age,  and  with  a 
bright  orange  centre — the  flowers  opening  orange  and 
changing  as  they  mature.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  all 
Lantanas  to  open  their  flowers  of  a  pale  hue,  and  to 
deepen  in  colour  with  age.  Le  Styx,  very  fine,  rich  deep 
orange-red,  large  and  broad  trusses  of  bloom,  and  a 
strong  grower.  Le  Vainqueur,  very  like  Le  Styx, 
but,  as  seen  at  Chiswick,  not  so  good.  M.  Boucharlat, 
very  fine,  pale  orange-red,  the  pips  large  and  bold, 
and  forming  noble  trusses  of  bloom  ;  very  good  and 
bright,  and  a  very  strong  grower.  Surprise,  in  the 
way  of  the  foregoing,  but  paler  in  colour. 

There  is  a  group  in  which  pale  purple,  violet, 
mauve,  and  salmon  tints  are  prominent ;  and  the 
varieties  in  this  group  are  being  improved  year  after 
year.  The  best  among  them  are  Venusta,  salmon 
with  orange  centre,  very  fine  pip  and  truss,  distinct, 
and  very  good.  Le  Patriote  opens  orange  and 
blush,  changing  to  pink,  with  rosy-pink  centre  ;  fine 
and  distinct.  Clio  opens  gold,  and  gradually  changes 
to  lively  rosy-purple  ;  fine  pip  and  truss,  and  a  good 
free  grower.  Triomphe  du  Commerce,  pale  lilac- 
pink,  deepening  to  violet ;  fine  pip  and  truss  ;  extra 
fine.  Giselle,  lilac  and  mauve,  tinted  with  rose; 
opens  pale  lemon  ;  good  grower,  and  very  free  :  one 
of  the  best  in  this  group.  Rosa  Mundi,  rosy-purple  ; 
very  pretty  indeed.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  opens  gold, 
changing  to  orange-salmon,  and  deepening  to  rosy- 
purple  ;  very  fine  pip  and  truss.  Comtesse  de  Bien- 
court,  opens  yellow,  changing  to  pale  rosy-pink  ; 
very  pretty,  and  remarkably  free.  Mctcore,  opens 
cream,  changing  to  pink  and  rosy-lilac ;  pale  in 
colour,  but  very  pretty. 

Among  the  yellow  and  gold  flowered  varieties  there 
are  a  few  that  are  particularly  fine  and  striking. 
Foremost  is  Reveil,  deep  yellow  ;  very  fine.  Pluie 
d'Or,  golden-yellow,  small  flower,  good  colour ; 
capital  for  pots.  Figaro,  bronzy-yellow,  very  free  ; 
Bijou,  a  dwarf  form,  with  pale  orange  and  yellow 
flowers,  very  free  ;  an  excellent  pot  plant.  Globe 
d'Or,  a  fine  hue  of  gold,  very  dwarf  and  free.  Cali- 
fornia, pale  yellow,  distinct  in  character,  good  close 


habit,  and  very  free.  Toison  d'Or,  pale  orange, 
golden  centre,  small  and  very  free. 

The  varieties  which  can  be  grouped  as  white 
flowered  are  but  few  in  number.  The  best  are  Inno- 
cence, opens  pale  lemon  changing  to  white  ;  good 
habit,  and  very  free.  Bouquet  Blanc,  pale  yellow 
changing  to  white  ;  and  Le  Lis  opens  pale  yellow 
changing  to  pure  white — so  far  the  best  white  :  good 
habit,  and  very  free. 

Lantanas  can  be  put  to  several  uses.  Strong  grow- 
ing, high  coloured  varieties  like  Le  Grenadier,  make 
fine  specimens  for  exhibition  purposes,  when  the 
foliage  is  thoroughly  good,  and  the  trusses  of  bloom 
numerous  and  richly  coloured.  It  is  not  often  a  good 
specimen  Lantana  is  met  with,  but  occasionally  one 
sees  a  really  good  specimen,  when  it  is  a  telling  point 
in  a  group.  They  also  make  good  and  useful  green- 
house plants,  but  as  they  root  freely,  they  require  to 
be  grown  in  thoroughly  good  soil  in  order  to  get  well- 
furnished  with  foliage,  and  when  the  plants  become 
pot-bound  they  bloom  freely  and  finely.  But  the 
plants  must  be  cared  for,  and  not  neglected.  The 
dwarfer  and  closer  growing  varieties  are  also  very 
useful  for  bedding  out  during  the  summer,  and  Mr. 
Barron  has  demonstrated  at  Chiswick  how  well  they 
are  adapted  for  this  purpose.  And  in  the  search  for 
new  and  effective  subjects  for  bedding  purposes  let 
not  the  Lantana  be  overlooked. 

No  one  can  speak  of  or  write  about  Lantanas 
without  bearing  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  enterprise 
of  M.  Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  who  has  raised  in 
part  and  collected  and  distributed  the  many  new 
varieties  obtained  from  abroad.  The  English  growers 
are  indebted  to  him  for  many  good  and  useful  things. 
Let  a  fitting  testimony  be  borne  to  his  good  offices 
in  this  respect,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  inter- 
preted as  thanks  for  the  past,  and  of  fruitful  anticipa- 
tion in  the  future.  R,  D, 


CAREY   CASTLE, 

The  beautiful  seat  of  C.  Richardson,  Esq.,  stands 
upon  an  elevated  site  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  about  2  miles  from  Torquay,  and  is  approached 
by  a  Lime  avenue  of  considerable  length,  and  more 
than  average  beauty.  The  Castle  upon  the  south 
side  is  covered  with  charming  creepers,  among  them 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  climbing  Roses,  Jasmines,  and 
other  fragrant  climbers.  The  flower  garden  upon 
the  south  front  consists  of  very  pretty  groups  of  Roses 
and  bedding  plants,  the  former,  of  course,  looking 
supreme  above  everything  else,  as  becometh  the  queen 
of  flowers  !  Looking  westward  there  is  a  rich  land- 
scape which  takes  in  a  full  view  of  the  Dartmoor 
Hills,  and  nearer  home  there  is  a  view  of  the  Wind- 
mill Hill,  and  a  deep  ravine  which  extends  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Castle.  Devonshire  is  famous 
for  Us  lakes  and  Lily  ponds,  and  this  place  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  here  are  Nymprueas 
floating  upon  the  surface  of  a  clear  pond  in  front  of 
the  Castle,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  The  show 
house  is  gay  with  flowering  plants,  many  of  them 
fragrant,  as  the  Jasmine,  Heliotrope,  and  Honeysuckle, 
especially  the  Heliotrope,  which  covers  a  wall  several 
yards  high,  and  is  quite  a  sheet  of  bloom  in  various 
stages.  Habrothamnus  and  other  creepers  grow  luxu- 
riantly here,  and  pot  plants  occupy  and  furnish  the 
stages  with  a  variety  of  foliage  and  flowers. 

The  carriage  front  is  upon  the  north  side,  and  below 
is  "the  cavern,"  which  is  a  home  for  hardy  Ferns, 
Periwinkles,  Silenes,  and  other  flowers,  and  is  sur- 
rounded and  partly  enclosed  by  Conifers  and  spreading 
trees,  which  afford  the  necessary  seclusion  and  shade 
to  a  place  which  has  apparently  been  half  designed 
by  Nature.  Further  to  the  west  lies  a  portion  of  the 
old  Castle,  where  there  are  two  houses,  one  a  Pine 
stove — the  fruiting  house,  and  the  second  a  green- 
house, where  there  is  a  brilliant  display  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums  which  would  be  no  discredit  to  Swan- 
ley,  whence  they  were  obtained.  The  trusses  of 
Beauty  of  Surrey  (pink),  Prince  of  Wales  (maroon), 
Lady  Sheffield,  and  Herr  Wagner  are  something  very 
fine  indeed,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  and  John  Gibbons  are 
wonderful  in  size  and  colour.  There  are  three  kitchen 
and  fruit  gardens,  in  all  of  which  the  crops  are 
promising,  with  the  exception  of  Pears  and  Apples, 
which  are  scarce  everywhere.  Tlums  and  Cherries 
are  the  staple  crops  in  one  garden,  and  small  fruits  in 
another,  and  of  these  there  is  abundance  and  to  spare. 
Pines,  Grapes,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers  arc  much 
appreciated,  and  of  these  Mr.  Pope  has  a  good  show, 
as  well  as  many  other  things  which  are  in  daily 
request  with  all  private  families.   IV.  If. 


A  WILD-FLOWER  SHOW. 

There  are  few  subjects  of  greater  importance,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  difficult  to  treat  satisfactorily, 
than  that  of  the  education  of  the  village  youths  of  our 
country. 

It  is  not  the  lack  of  subjects  to  teach  the  young  that 
troubles  the  thinking  man,  but  the  best  methods  by 
which  those  subjects  are  to  be  taught.  It  is  here 
that  the  philanthropist  may  well  pause  for  a  solution 
to  the  problem — How  to  educate  our  boys  and  girls 
to  a  higher,  better,  and  more  useful  life. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  lads, 
and  for  the  community  at  large,  that  the  range  of 
education  in  village  schools  should  be  limited  to  a 
good  sound  general  elementary  education,  such  as  is 
often  spoken  of  as  "the  three  R's,"  and  that  more 
than  this  is,  for  various  reasons,  undesirable ;  but  to 
lighten  the  labours,  and  increase  the  pleasures  o 
country  life,  is  to  make  it  acceptable  and  even 
desirable.  By  varying  its  monotony,  widening  its 
limits,  so  that  its  rewards  may  be  more  and  greater, 
we  shall  awaken  an  interest  in  country  life  in  the 
minds  of  the  young,  that  some  day  will  be  able  to 
resist  all  the  seeming  attractions  and  temptations  that 
now  draw  so  many  within  the  unwholesome  vortices 
of  our  great  cities. 

In  order  to  show  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
painstaking  schoolmaster  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  works  and 
various  processes  of  Nature  which  they  see  around 
them,  we  have  to  instance  Mr.  John  Henshaw,  of  the 
British  School,  Harpenden.  There  the  boys  are 
taught  not  only  something  of  the  great  classes  of 
plants,  and  the  distinctions  between  them,  but  they 
are  also  taught  to  observe  the  forms  and  growth  of 
plants,  and  we  cannot  over-estimate  the  habit  of 
observation  and  the  love  of  Nature  thus  imparted. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  in  last  week  the  third 
annual  exhibition  of  wild  flowers  was  held  in  the 
British  Boys'  School,  the  exhibitors  being  seven  boys 
belonging  to  the  first  class,  who  set  up,  in  artistically 
arranged  bunches  and  labelled  with  their  botanical 
names,  thirty  different  species  of  wild  flowers  and 
grasses;  three  of  the  junior  boys  also  set  up  similar 
bunchesof  twenty  different  species;  and  William  Deller, 
one  of  the  pupil  teachers,  set  up  a  magnificent  col- 
lection of  103  different  species,  all  correctly  named. 
Three  vases  of  wild  flowers  and  grasses,  very  credit- 
ably arranged,  were  also  exhibited  by  the  boys,  the 
whole  having  a  very  pretty  as  well  as  instructive 
appearance. 

Although  the  district  is  not  naturally  favourable  to 
the  Orchid  family,  we  noticed  representatives  of  Listera 
ovata,  Orchis  mascula,  O.  maculata,  O.  latifolia,  and 
Ophrys  apifera. 

Ferns  were  represented  by  Ophioglossum  vulgatum, 
Aspidium  Filix-mas,  and  Scolopendrium  vulgare. 

Among  the  rarer  plants  exhibited  we  may  notice 
Campanula  glomerata,  C.  latifolia,  C.  rapunculoides, 
Cotyledon  umbilicus  (Pennywort),  Linaria  repens 
(Pale  Toadflax),  Corydalis  Iutea,  Meconopsis  cam- 
brica  (Welsh  Poppy) — this  is  an  elegant  wild  flower, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Harpenden  by  some  visitors  from  Wales  ;  Nymphcea 
alba  (white  Water  Lily),  Antirrhinum  majus  (Great 
Snapdragon),  of  which  some  splendid  spikes  were 
shown  ;  Asarum  europceum,  the  only  British  species 
of  the  Aristolochia  family ;  Melilotus  officinalis  and 
M.  alba  (the  yellow  and  white  varieties  of  the  Sweet 
Mclilot).  Besides  the  above,  the  fringed  Loosestrife 
(Lysimachia  ciliata),  a  North  American  species  which 
is  occasionally  gathered  wild,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cumberland  and  Dumbarton, 
also  found  a  place,  with  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
a  white  variety  of  the  Digitalis  purpurea  or  Foxglove, 
discovered  between  Luton  and  Harpenden.  From 
these  few  remarks  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  variety  in  the  plants  exhibited, 
and  that  considerable  pains,  and  great  observation, 
had  been  displayed  by  the  boys  in  the  selection  of 
their  specimens. 

The  following  were  the  successful  competitors  : — 
For  the  best  collection  of  thirty  species,  Henry  Rudd, 
1st  prize,  Dr.  Masters'  Botany  for  Beginners ; 
Alfred  C.  Luck,  2d  prize,  Kcv.  C.  A.  Johns'  F/owers 
of  the  Field',  Arthur  Sibley,  3d  prize,  as  the  2d; 
Stuart  Kumball,  extra  prize,  The  Little  Florist, 

Foi  the  best  Collection  of  twenty  species,  1st  prize, 
Alfred  Hayes  ;  2d  prize,  Thomas  Warren. 

To  William  Deller,  for  his  collection  of  103  species, 
was    presented    Stark's    Popular  History  of  British 
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Mosses,  and  Lindsay's  Popular  History  of  British 
Lichens,  these  being  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Lydekker.  The 
school-room  was  made  more  attractive  by  a  valuable 
collection  of  Fernskindly  lent  by  Mr.  II.  T.  Hodgson, 
which  formed  an  elegant  background  to  the  wild 
flowers. 

The  class-room  was  appropriated  to  collections  of 
hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  sent  by  Dr.  J.  Griffith, 
Vicar  of  Sandridgc  ;  Mr.  R.  L.  Howard,  Mackerye 
End  House;  Mr.  C.  R.  Fenwick,  High  Firs,  Harp- 
enden  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Young,  Key  field  Nursery,  St. 
Albans.  Many  of  these  were  rare  and  very  handsome, 
and  were  evidently  a  great  acquisition  to  the  show. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  number  of  visitors  was 
exceedingly  large,  particularly  on  the  second  day, 
when  the  admission  was  free. 


WATCOMBE   PARK, 

The  beautiful  seat  of  Colonel  Wright,  occupies  a 
distinct  and  almost  unique  situation  overlooking  the 
famous  watering-place — Torquay,  proudly  called  the 
Queen  of  the  West  by  Devonians.  The  distance  from 
St.  Mary's  church  is  not  more  than  \\  mile,  and  from 
Torquay  station  probably  less  than  5  miles.  The 
entrance  to  the  park  is  off  the  Torquay  and  Teign- 
mouth  road,  where  there  are  massive  gates  set  in 
ornamental  stone  columns,  which  are  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  expensive  character.  The  carriage-drive 
leads  to  the  north  front,  and  is  beautified  the  whole 
of  the  distance  with  fine  trees  and  flowering  shrubs. 
Of  the  latter  Escallonia  macrantha,  Berberis  Dar- 
winii,  and  Weigelas,  are  the  most  profuse  bloomers, 
and  the  Conifers  and  Ilex  Oaks  are  wonderfully 
vigorous  and  luxuriant.  The  finest  specimens  are 
Thuyopsis  borealis,  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  Picea 
Morinda,  and  fine  Scotch  Firs  upon  a  steep  bank 
facing  the  carriage  promenade,  and  intermixed  with 
evergreen  Oaks  and  other  trees  and  shrubs.  Upon 
the  green  slopes  by  the  drive  there  are  a  good  many 
plants  of  Aralia  Sieboldii  planted  out,  their  green 
Fig-like  leaves  looking  very  ornamental,  and  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  the  grass  slopes,  which 
are  throughout  both  striking  in  form  and  of  diverse 
character.  The  mansion,  a  noble  building,  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  is  surrounded  with  plants  and 
shrubs  of  the  choicest  and  most  valuable  description. 

The  conservatory  is  in  two  spans,  and  is  entered 
from  the  south  and  east  terraces.  It  is  a  large  costly 
building,  in  which  there  is  a  representative  collection 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  choice  and  rare  foliage 
and  flowering  plants.  The  roof  is  covered  with  Tac- 
sonias  and  other  creepers,  and  the  body  of  the  house 
is  laid  out  in  large  oblong  figures  and  circles,  in 
which  different  styles  of  arrangement  are  carried  out 
according  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  space.  The 
large  oblong  beds  arc  filled  with  noble  Tree  Ferns, 
Dicksonia  antarctica  and  squarrosa  —  the  latter  an 
immense  plant  for  the  variety — Cyathea  medullaris 
and  princeps,  Alsophila  excelsa,  tall  Dracaenas, 
Musa  Ensete,  Casuarina  sumatrana,  Brugmansia 
Knightii,  and  many  others.  The  circles  are  very 
beautiful,  each  having  a  centre  plant  of  Palm  or  Tree 
Fern  with  a  clean  stem  of  6  feet  surrounded  with  a 
group  of  flowering  Begonias,  which  have  the  most 
charming  effect  imaginable.  The  back  wall  is  covered 
with  Ferns  and  ornamental-leaved  Begonias,  with  a 
few  flowering  plants,  which  contrast  with  the  green 
Fern  fronds  and  large  ornamental  leaves  which  hang 
over  the  path  or  shoot  up  vertically  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  glass.  The  wall  creepers  and  border 
plants  on  the  south  side  of  the  mansion  are  both  rare 
and  beautiful  ;  seldom,  indeed,  are  so  many  choice 
shrubs  found  in  one  collection  in  a  private  garden. 
They  comprise  Phormium  tenax,  Veronicas  of-  sorts, 
the  Gum  Cistus,  Aralias,  Ceanothus  azureus,  Dra- 
caena australis,  Buddleia  globosa,  Eulalia  japonica, 
Ceanothus  divaricatus,  Pittosporums,  Diplacus  gluti- 
nosus,  Choisya  temata,  and  a  mixture  of  low  flower- 
ing plants  which  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
border,  among  which  Eschscholtzia  californica  is  the 
most  striking  and  beautiful. 

From  the  terraces  in  front  of  the  mansion  the  dis- 
tant views  of  the  surrounding  country  are  both 
picturesque  and  delightful,  and  the  lower  pleasure- 
grounds,  which  slope  away  rapidly  towards  the  south 
and  terminate  in  a  lovely  valley,  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  charm  and  delight,  apart  from  the  splen- 
dour of  Torbay  and  the  Lumminton  Hills,  which  pre- 
sent a  rugged  surface  of  limestone  rock  alternately 
with  green  slopes  of  a  remarkably  peculiar  character. 


Later  in  the  season  one  might  have  thought  a  shower 
of  snow  had  fallen  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  were  it  not 
for  the  luxuriance  of  verdure  and  foliage  which  the 
eye  takes  in  in  travelling  over  so  rich  a  landscape. 
The  Daison  Woods  rise  up  to  an  immense  elevation 
above  the  sea,  and  there  are  also  good  views  of  Lord 
Churston's  scat,  about  10  miles  off,  of  Brixham  Pier, 
and  St.  Mary's  Church,  Torquay. 

Flower-beds  are  laid  out  upon  the  first  terrace,  and 
about  its  centre  there  is  a  full  sweep  projecting  over  a 
steep  slope  which  descends  rapidly  to  the  lower 
pleasure-grounds.  This  sweep  is  of  course  included 
in  the  terrace,  and  is  half-moon  shape,  and  surrounded 
by  balustrading  about  2,^  feet  high.  A  large  shrub- 
bery bed  is  laid  out  in  the  middle  of  the  half-moon, 
which  is  filled  with  Tritomas,  Rhododendrons,  &c, 
planted  in  medley  style,  and  the  former  of  which  are 
very  beautiful  through  the  autumn  months.  The 
slopes  to  the  south-east  are  planted  with  valuable 
Conifers  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  the  Italian  garden 
is  laid  out  upon  the  west  side.  The  best  view  of  this 
garden  is  obtained  from  the  terrace  above  it,  and 
from  the  windows  of  the  mansion.  It  is  an  oblong 
garden  with  an  oval  end,  enclosed  by  a  magnificent 
Yew  hedge,  and  well  sheltered  from  the  north  winds 
by  large  specimens  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa.  The 
hedge  is  about  4  feet  in  diameter  upon  the  top,  and 
at  every  few  yards  it  rises  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
general  level.  In  these  raised  portions  there  are 
circular  holes  cut  out,  and  at  the  extreme  western  end 
a  portion  projects,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square, 
which  breaks  the  formal  straight  line,  and  gives  the 
whole  a  rather  ornamental  and  pleasing  appearance. 

The  garden  is  tastefully  laid  out,  and  is  rich  in 
showy  young  Conifers,  which  are  beautifully  coloured 
in  this  remarkable  climate.  The  flower  beds  are  not 
numerous,  and  are  simple  in  design  and  pleasing  to 
the  eye  as  regards  form  and  arrangement.  But, 
striking  as  are  the  beauties  of  terraces,  geometrical 
and  Italian  gardens,  and  other  ornaments,  the  greatest 
feast  is  in  store  for  the  visitor  who  has  time  to  explore 
the  "  lower  pleasure-grounds,"  and  who  knows  some- 
thing of  trees  and  plants.  These  grounds  commence 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  below  the  terraces,  and  run 
southwards  in  a  long  strip,  being  bounded  upon  either 
side  by  rising  ground  upon  the  east  and  west,  which 
is  clothed  with  fine  trees,  and  intersected  by  cool 
shaded  walks,  which  are  margined  with  hardy  Ferns 
or  St.  John's  Wort. 

The  first  thing  that,  strikes  one  upon  entering  these 
grounds  is  a  round  pond,  with  an  island  in  the  centre, 
in  which  there  is  a  group  of  hardy  Fuchsias.  The 
aquatics  are  Richardia  rcthiopica,  Nympruea  alba, 
and  Aponogeton  distachyon.  The  border  of  stones 
round  the  pond  is  planted  with  Funkias  and  wild 
Iris ;  and  a  little  group  of  the  latter  are  formed  round 
the  base  of  a  large  Elm,  where  they  look  very  simple 
and  pretty. 

Overlooking  the  grounds  a  rustic  seat  is  fixed  in  the 
bank,  with  a  background  of  Arbutus  Unedo  and  a 
groundwork  of  Tussilago  fragrans.  The  majestic 
beauties  of  the  place  now  become  more  and  more 
striking  as  they  are  examined  more  minutely.  Upon 
a  high  bank  on  the  west  side  there  are  tall  Cupressus 
macrocarpa  and  Hollies  growing  out  of  a  groundwork 
of  Hypericum  lucidum,  Portugal  Laurels,  and  Labur- 
nums, edged  with  Funkias  and  Stachys  lanata,  and 
the  tall  Bocconia  cordata  shoots  up  by  the  side  of 
Araucarias — in  all  making  a  bank  and  border  of  sur- 
passing beauty. 

The  irregular  curves  of  the  banks  and  shrubbery 
beds  in  front  of  them  indicate  the  care  and  skill  that 
was  taken  in  laying  out  these  grounds  by  the  great 
Brunei,  who,  with  a  man  named  Forsyth,  carried  out 
the  work,  except  what  trifling  alterations  have  since 
been  made  upon  the  original  plans.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  one  great  sweep  of  bank,  which  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  style  of  planting.  There  is  a  breadth 
of  Pines,  Tulip  trees,  and  Arbutus,  then  a  mixture  of 
Escallonias  and  Berberis  Darwinii,  among  which  are 
odd  plants  of  Heracleum  giganteum,  which  are  now 
effective  as  their  tall  white  heads  shoot  up  over  the 
berry-bearing  Berberis  and  the  dark  green  leaves  of 
the  Escallonia.  In  front  of  this  there  is  a  group  com- 
posed of  Camellias,  variegated  Acers,  Tritomas, 
Funkias,  and  hardy  Fuchsias.  Another  bed  con- 
sists of  hardy  Heaths,  Leycesteria  formosa,  Berberis 
Darwinii,,  Magnolia  conspicua,  Rhododendrons, 
Liliums,  Spiraeas,  and  a  charming  display  of  the  Gum 
Cistus.  About  midway  in  these  grounds  there  is  a 
path  which  takes  the  visitor  up  the  bank  into  the 
north-west   side   of  the   grounds,    where  there    are 


curving  walks  and  collections  of  Conifers.  This  path 
is  known  as  the  "  Horse-shoe  Steps,"  because  a  group 
of  beds  has  been  cut  out  there  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe. Here  again  is  a  very  pretty  display  of  plant- 
ing, of  Cedars,  evergreen  Oaks,  Araucarias,  Photinia 
serrulata,  tall  Aralias,  Ailantus  glandulosa,  Lirio- 
dendron  tulipifera,  spreading  Robinias,  always  beau- 
tiful, and  clumps  of  hardy  Fuchsias  in  front  of  them. 
Then  there  is  a  specimen  or  two  of  Taxodium  semper- 
virens,  and  a  bed  of  Deutzia  scabra  edged  with 
r.Tonies.  Other  notable  specimens  are  Abies  Dou- 
glasii,  Abies  ,1'insapo,  Picea  Morinda,  Wellingtonias, 
Abies  cephalonica,  Taxodiums,  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
Pinus  insignis,  Cedrus  atlantica  and  Lebanon,  and 
the  Japan  Loquat,  Eriobotrya  coccinea.  There  are  also 
groups  of  Yuccas,  of  Berberis,  of  Escallonias,  and 
other  plants  remarkable  for  health,  symmetry,  and 
beauty. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  these  grounds,  near  to 
the  park,  is  what  is  called  Brunei's  Rockery,  It  is 
partly  enclosed  by  tall  trees,  and  has  a  centre  of  rock- 
work  in  which  arc  planted  hardy  Heaths,  Aralia 
Sieboldi,  Anemone  japonica,  and  hardy  Ferns.  But 
the  great  attraction  is  the  formation  of  the  bank  of 
little  ponds  and  rocks,  and  the  style  of  planting.  A 
Chamcerops  excelsa  is  now  in  flower  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty-six  years.  It  is  overhung  by  the  boughs  of 
a  drooping  English  Yew,  and  has  for  its  companions 
specimens  of  Buddleia  globosa,  Ligustrum  lucidum, 
Ferns,  Fuchsias,  and  wild  Iris.  Several  of  the  rocks 
— prominent  ones — are  covered  with  Cotoneaster,  and 
one  of  the  ponds,  with  a  little  island  in  its  centre, 
has  a  plant  of  Osmunda  regalis  looking  really  royal 
and  at  home  in  its  quarters,  which  could  not  have 
been  better  selected.  This  pond  is  encircled  by 
rolypodiums  and  Ivies.  At  the  entrance  there  are 
Yuccas,  Gynerium  argenteum,  Ticea  pigmaea,  a 
pyramid,  Saxifragas,  and  Periwinkles.  In  the  park 
side  there  are  grand  groups  and  specimens  of  ever- 
green Oaks  ;  but  we  will  turn  to  the  left  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  glance  at  a  fine  collection  of  Crataegus 
planted  on  the  face  of  a  hill,  and  sheltered  by  other 
trees  standing  at  a  much  highlr  elevation. 

The  woodland  walks  in  this  direction  are  of  the 
most  charming  kind  ;  but  we  must  return,  and  ascend 
the  Horse-shoe  Steps,  leading  to  the  "Old  Wood 
Walk,"  where  there  is  a  splendid  view  into  the  valley 
below,  and  to  the  English  Channel  in  the  direction  of 
Southampton.  This  walk  is  bordered  by  Ferns,  and 
leads  to  a  fine  collection  of  Pinus  insignis  of  over 
three  acres  in  extent.  But  evening  is  drawing  near, 
and  I  must  note  hurriedly  some  remarkable  Douglas 
Firs  and  Abies  cephalonica,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
hothouses,  which  are  located  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  entrance  gate. 

The  houses,  like  the  garden,  are  nearly  new,  and 
everything  is  in  first-class  order.  The  first  range  of 
three  houses  consists  of  two  vineries  and  a  Melon- 
house.  The  early  crop  is  cut,  but  the  late  crops  of 
Muscats,  Black  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  and  others, 
are  fine  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  the  crop  of  Hero  of 
Bath  Melon  a  splendid  one.  At  the  end  of  these 
there  are  two  span  plant-houses  running  north  and 
south,  well  equipped  in  every  respect  as  regards  heat- 
ing and  ventilating.  There  are  beautiful  flag  paths  in 
these  houses,  which  are  always  clean  and  bright  to 
look  at.  The  centre  stage  is  filled  with  specimens  of 
Allamanda,  Anthuriums,  Dieffenbachias,  Pandanus, 
Caladiums,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  and  Orchids, 
the  nucleus  of  a  collection  which  is  being  extended 
and  enlarged.  The  second  house  is  an  intermediate 
one,  filled  chiefly  with  Azaleas,  a  fine  collection  of 
specimens  and  half  specimens,  and  other  miscellaneous 
plants.  Creepers  are  trained  upon  the  roof,  and 
Abutilon  igneum  is  spoken  highly  of,  among  others, 
for  winter  flowering.  Pits  of  Pelargoniums  and  other 
plants  are  passed  on  our  way  to  the  long  fernery — a 
low  span-roofed  house,  with  a  path  up  the  centre, 
where  there  is  a  large  stock  of  (Ferns  planted  out  for 
cutting.  The  cross-bars  which  tie  the  roof  are 
covered  with  the  creeping  Fern,  Lygodium  scandens, 
and  other  creepers  ;  and  the  general  effect  and  health 
of  the  plants  speak  highly  in  favour  of  the  cultivator. 
The  bulk  of  the  collection  consists  of  various  kinds  of 
Adiantums,  Pteris  trcmula,  P.  scaberula,  Gleichenias, 
and  mosses  ;  and  there  are  odd  flowering  plants  intro- 
duced here  and  there,  which  add  much  to  the  effect. 
The  flowering  plants  are  of  the  sweet-scented  type, 
and  altogether  the  house  is  the  most  pleasing  and 
interesting  one  in  the  garden. 

The  range  of  forcing-houses  is  in  three  divisions, 
and  in  these   there   arc  grand  crops  of  Hathaway'a 
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Excelsior  Tomato  and  flowering  plants.  One  house 
of  Gloxinias  and  Gesneras  is  indeed  worth  going 
many  miles  to  see,  as  is  another  filled  with  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias.  The  New  Holland  house  contains 
a  good  collection  of  these  favourite  plants,  and  winter- 
blooming  stock  in  houses,  pits,  and  frames  may  be 
counted  to  infinity. 

The  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  are  about  three  acres 
in  extent  ;  and  in  them  may  be  seen  the  usual  stocks 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

This  fine  establishment  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Sandford,  formerly  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Bective  at 
Underley.  In  those  days  everybody  knew  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  as  a  successful  exhibitor  and  experienced  culti- 
vator ;  and  although  he  has  for  the  time  being  retired 
from  the  din  and  battle  of  horticultural  contests,  his 
zeal  as  a  cultivator  has  in  no  way  diminished,  nor  has 
his  enthusiasm  waxed  cold,  since  his  removal  from 
those  stirring  scenes  which  are  less  frequent  in  the 
West  of  England  than  in  the  busy  go-ahead  Northern 
Counties. 


NOTES     ON    MANURES. 

The  value  of  experimental  [stations  where  experi- 
ments with  a  definite  purpose  can  be  adequately 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  competent 
experimenters,  is  happily  becoming  more  and  more 
recognised.  The  Sussex  Association,  for  instance, 
sets  out  to  ascertain  for  any  particular  crop  on  any 
particular  the  soil,  the  most  efficacious  and  economical 
forms  of  manure,  limiting  its  enquiries  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  different  forms  of  phosphorus,  and  the 
effect  of  applying  with  the  phosphorus  other  essential 
ingredients.  From  the  experiments  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jamieson  at  Hassock's 
Gate,  it  appears  that  potassic  chloride  (muriate  of 
potash)  does  harm  when  applied  as  manure  in  cases 
where  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  in  low  propor- 
tion. The  theory  is  that  the  chlorine  is  liberated  and 
injures  the  plant,  unless  it  can  be  neutralised  by 
organic  matter.  The  proportion  of  organic  matter  is 
much  less  in  Sussex  than  in  Scotland,  the  soils  in 
colder  climates  possessing  more  nitrogen.  As  regards 
the  use  of  phosphates,  the  greatest  economy  was 
reached  by  mixing  the  cheapest  phosphate  (ground 
coprolite)  with  that  sold  at.moderate cost  (steamed J)one- 
tlour),  by  which  means  a  saving  of  one-third  might  be 
affected  without  detriment  to  the  weight  orqualityof  the 
crop.  For  rough  experimental  purposes  Mr.  Jamieson 
recommends  that  farmers  should  procure  six  or  eight 
bags  of  manure — one  to  contain  all  the  ingredients  a 
plant  requires — e.g.,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash, 
lime,  magnesia,  sulphur,  iron — another  all  but  one, 
omitting,  say,  potash ;  a  third  all  but  one,  but  this 
time  a  different  one  from  the  former,  say  phosphate, 
and  so  throughout  the  series. 

The  experiments  at  Hassock's  Gate  seem  to  be 
most  instructive.  The  soil  there  is  almost  pure  sand, 
and  as  such  very  suitable,  from  its  poor  character, 
for  trying  experiments  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
manures.  On  this  soil,  where  no  manure  was  given, 
the  plants  never  got  beyond  the  first  few  germinal 
leaves  ;  when  all  the  ingredients  except  phosphate 
were  given,  a  crop  of  half  a  ton  per  acre  was  pro- 
cured ;  but  when  the  phosphate  was  applied,  even  in 
the  form  usually  supposed  to  be  inoperative,  the 
produce  rose  to  iS — 20  tons  per  acre.  The  advantage 
of  steamed  bone-flour  is  that  after  steaming  at  high 
pressure  and  the  extraction  of  gelatinous  matter,  the 
bones  could  be  much  more  finely  ground  than  raw 
bones.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  very  interesting 
experiments  at  Hassock's  Gate  may  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again  under  as  nearly  as  possible  similar 
circumstances,  using,  so  to  say,  plots  ol  virgin  soil 
each  year  in  succession,  as  well  as  continuing  the 
experiment  on  the  same  plots  year  after  year.  The 
problem  is  so  complex,  and  the  possible  sources  of 
fallacy  so  numerous  that  it  is  only  by  careful  repeti- 
tions, under  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  conditions, 
that  full  confidence  in  the  result  of  such  experiments 
can  be  justified. 

From  experiments  made  at  the  College  Farm  of 
the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture  it  appears  that 
neither  sulphate  of  ammonia  nor  superphosphate  of 
lime,  used  alone,  increased  the  grain  or  the  straw  in 
the  case  of  Maize  during  an  average  of  seven  years. 
Potassic  chloride  increased  the  yield  of  grain  13  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  straw  26  per  cent,  (ten  years' 
average).  Farmyard  manure  increased  the  grain 
36  per  cent.,  and  the  straw  24  per  cent,  (five  years' 
average).  The  complete  chemical  manure  increased 
the  grain  26,  and  the  stalks  3S  per  cent,  (average 
seven  years). 


FLOWERS  IN  SEASON. 

Menispermumcanadense. — "Jack  Towel"  sends 
specimens  of  this  fresh  looking  free-growing  hardy 
climber,  the  large  peltate  green  leaves  of  which  are 
of  themselves  attractive,  while  the  panicles  of  greenish 
flowers  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  beauty. 

Periploca  GR/ECA. — Though,  as  its  name  implies, 
this  is  a  Greek  plant,  yet  it  thrives  well  even  in  a  city 
atmosphere.  Its  glossy  oblong  leaves  and  very  curious 
purplish  flowers  render  it  one  of  the  best  of  hardy 
climbers. 

Anemone  ridularis.  —  Herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  to  a  height  of  2  feet.  The  flowers  are  in 
loose  terminal  cymes,  on  long  leafless  stalks,  each 
about  1  inch  across ;  star-like,  the  five  oblong  seg- 
ments purplish  without,  clear  white  on  the  upper 
surface.     From  Messrs.  Cripps. 

Anthericum  ramosum. — A  hardy  perennial  with 
a  thick  rootstock  and  fleshy  root-fibres.  The  haves 
are  long  and  grass-like,  the  flowers  numerous,  star- 
like, snow-white,  contrasting  with  the  yellow  anthers, 
and  arranged  in  erect  branching  panicles.  Each 
floral  segment  is  marked  in  the  centre  with  3 — 5  pro- 
minent ribs.  A  native  of  central  Europe,  and  an  old 
inhabitant  of  our  gardens.  A.  liliago  is  like  it,  but 
has  larger  flowers  in  unbranched  inflorescence,  while 
Paradisea  liliastrum  (the  Anthericum  Liliastrum  of 
Linnceus)  is  of  similar  habit,  but  has  funnel  or  bell- 
shaped  flowers. 

Trop/eolum  tentaphyllum.  —  A  charming 
creeper,  sent  us  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  with  slender 
herbaceous  stems  and  long-stalked  small  roundish 
palmately  lobed  leaves,  the  fine  segments  of  which  are 
very  shortly  stalked  and  oblong.  The  red  flower-stalks 
greatly  exceed  the  leaves  in  length,  and  are  terminated 
by  an  extinguisher-like  crimson  flower,  the  fine  lanceo- 
late sepals  at  the  top  of  the  "  spur  "  being  greenish. 
Within  the  calyx  are  two  tiny  spade-like  petals  of  a 
rich  crimson,  and  greenish  anthers,  which  open  to 
liberate  the  pollen  before  the  stigmas  are  ripe.  It  is 
exceptional  for  the  calyx  to  be  coloured.  The  Fuchsia 
is  another  well  known  instance.  The  minute  size  and 
diminished  number  of  the  petals  is  probably  connected 
with  the  fact  that  the  calyx  is  coloured,  and  hence 
there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  the  petals.  That 
insects  are  necessary  to  fertilisation  is  shown  by  the 
fact  of  the  anthers  opening  before  the  stigma  is  ripe. 
The  pollen  must  be  taken  from  such  flowers  and  be 
applied  to  the  stigma  of  another  which  is  in  a  fit  state 
ere  seed  can  be  formed. 

Calycanthus  floridus.— Of  this  old-fashioned 
sweet-scented  shrub  there  appear  to  be  numerous 
seedling  varieties,  some  of  which  have  received  names 
according  to  the  form  of  the  foliage,  such  as  oblongus, 
ovatus,  &c,  but  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  name 
them  separately. 

Genista  -Etnensis  is  decidedly  the  showiest 
and  most  graceful  of  all  the  shrubs  of  the  Pea  family 
now  in  flower  in  the  Kew  Arboretum.  It  attains  a 
height  of  8  or  10  feet  or  more  (Loudon,  in  his  En- 
cyclopedia of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  gives  the  height  as 
2  feet  to  4  feet),  and  its  slender  almost  leafless  twigs 
are  terminated  with  racemes  of  bright  yellow  blossoms. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  few  more  desirable  shrubs 
for  the  shrubbery  or  for  the  margin  of  the  ornamental 
plantation  could  be  selected  from  the  entire  list  of 
hardy  subjects.  It  lasts  some  time  in  flower  too,  and 
commences  to  open  when  a  good  many  of  its  near 
relations  are  quite  past.  Seeds  are  produced  in 
abundance,  and  from  these  it  is  readily  propagated. 
Introduced  from  the  wooded  region  of  Mount  Etna 
(at  from  3000  feet  to  6000  feet  elevation)  in  1816. 

Begonia  discolor. — A  very  charming  dis- 
play of  this  old  Begonia  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
conservatory  at  Watcombe  Park,  Torquay.  It  is 
planted  out  in  a  circle  in  which  there  is  a  fine  Sca- 
forthia  elegans  for  a  centre.  The  broad  mass  of 
purple-veined  leaves  and  delicate  pink  flowers  is 
very  effective  under  the  shadow  of  the  green  Palms, 
and  surrounded  with  so  much  other  green  foliage. 
It  is  not  always  the  most  valuable  plants  that  are 
most  effective,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
as  good  an  effect  could  be   made  with  any  of  the 


more  showy  and  valuable  kinds  of  Begonias.  There 
is  a  quiet  repose  about  this  bed  or  group  which 
appeals  to  the  refined  taste  rather  than  to  the  eye  that 
loves  a  gaudy  colour,  and  even  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  harmonise  with  its  own  flowers.  The  bulbs 
are  not  removed  from  the  bed  when  the  plants  die 
down,  but  pot  plants  are  introduced  totaketheirplaces, 
and  arrangements  are  made  in  this  way  to  keep  up  a 
show  of  flowers  all  the  year  round. 

Gladiolus  Colvilli  albus.  —  This  beautiful 
and  chaste  variety  is  also  known  as  The  Bride, 
and  if  it  were  now  introduced  for  the  first  time,  and 
shown  in  the  fine  form  in  which  Mr.  J.  Roberts  has 
it  at  Gunnersbury  Tark,  it  would  be  certificated  by 
general  admiration,  and  growers  would  nearly  go 
frantic  over  it.  Mr.  Roberts  wisely  grows  it  in  pots, 
to  have  it  under  control,  and  he  pots  his  first  batch 
in  September  and  October,  and  goes  on  doing  this 
successionally  till  Christmas.  How  marvellously 
free  it  is  can  be  understood  when  it  is  staled 
that  Mr.  Roberts  potted  half-a-dozen  bulbs  in  a 
32-sized  (6-inch)  pot,  and  on  these  six  bulbs  can  be 
counted  not  less  than  seventeen  spikes  of  bloom. 
When  well  grown  it  is  very  free  of  bloom, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Roberts 
finds  it  invaluable  for  cutting  from.  When 
the  spikes  of  bloom  are  cut  away,  the  plants  will  be 
placed  out-of-doors  and  cared  for,  and  eventually 
planted  in  the  open  border.  If  planted  in  a  dry 
warm  border,  and  a  little  deeply,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  bulbs  should  not  remain  sound,  and 
grow  and  supply  bloom  in  future  years.  Those  who 
grow  this  beautiful  variety  for  cutting  from  will  do 
well  to  import  fresh  bulbs  annually  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  a  crop  of  bloom.  It  is  being  grown  somewhat 
largely  just  now  for  market  purposes. 

Groups  of  Alstromerias. —  No  wonder  that 
people  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  good  climate 
should  sing  the  praises  of  those  lovely  flowers  to  an 
apathetic  public.  Plant  them,  say  our  Northern 
friends,  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall  or  in  some 
sheltered  situation.  Yes,  plant  them,  but  what  is  the 
result  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  ?  Why,  a  few 
straggling  flower-spikes  and  foliage  scanty,  pale  and 
diminutive.  We  have  planted  them  in  patches  in  a 
warm  soil  in  the  South  of  England,  and  succeeded 
fairly  well,  but  a  glorious  bed  of  them  lately  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Torquay  confirms  our  impression 
that  they  succeed  best  in  groups  or  masses  where 
they  are  protected  and  sheltered  by  surrounding 
shrubs.  Their  small  Lily-like  flowers  are  produced  in 
such  numbers  and  among  a  wealth  of  healthy  foliage 
that  there  are  few  other  flowers  of  the  season  that 
will  half  compare  with  them  either  for  giving  out- 
door effects  or  for  cutting  for  sitting-rooms. 

Metrosideros  Florida.— This  rather  curious 
looking  New  Holland  plant,  the  Bottle  -  brush 
as  it  is  familiarly  called,  is  now  a  very  pretty  sight 
in  the  new  conservatory  at  the  Daison,  Torquay. 
The  plant  is  a  good-sized  bush,  and  is  bearing  a  great 
number  of  its  red  brush-like  flowers.  It  makes  a 
capital  associate  with  Palms  or  Australian  Dracaenas, 
by  reason  of  the  striking  colour  of  its  flowers,  which 
hold  their  own  in  point  of  interest  and  beauty  with 
the  gayest  of  summer  flowering  plants. 

Hypericum  patulum.— A  hardy  shrub,  with 
slender  glabrous  terete  stems,  ovale  lanceolate  leaves, 
yellowish-green  above,  glaucescent  beneath,  and  with 
linear  transparent  spots.  Flowers  ij  inch  in 
diameter;  sepals  oblong  obtuse;  petals  similar  in  form, 
but  much  larger,  clear  gamboge-yellow  ;  very  orna- 
mental.    Nepal.     From  Messrs.  Cripps. 

Hypericum  ohlongifolium.— A  shrubby  species, 
with  roundish  or  somewhat  angular  stems ;  nearly 
sessile,  ovate  lanceolate  glabrous  leaves,  deep  green 
above,  paler  beneath,  and  with  reddish  recurved 
margins.  The  resin  glands  are  relatively  not  numer- 
ous, though  a  few  may  be  seen  on  holding  the  leaf 
to  the  light.  Flowers  cymosc,  ij  inch  across; 
sepals  oblong  ;  petals  bright  yellow. 

Hypericum  olympicum.— A  very  distinct  species, 

of  shrubby  habit,  with  cylindrical,  slender  stems,  and 
sessile,  glaucous,  lanceolate  leaves,  with  very 
numerous  reservoirs  for  resin,  which,  when  the  leaf  is 
hehl  to  the  light,  appear  like  transparent  spots.  The 
bright  yellow  flowers  are  over  2  inches  in  diameter, 
protected  by  a  calyx  of  fine  lanceolate  leafy  seg- 
ments, sprinkled  with  black  dots  near  the  margin. 
From  Mr.  Oartnall. 
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The  Deodar  Forests  of  the  Dhauli  Valley 
IN  Garhwal. — The  eastern  limit  of  the  natural 
forests  of  Deodar,  says  Dr.  Brandis,  in  the  North- 
west Himalaya,  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Dhauli  River 
below  the  Niti  Pass  in  long.  190  4S'. 

The  tree  is  found  further  east  in  Kumaon,  planted 
in  temple-groves  and  near  villages,  but,  as  far  as  is 
known,  there  is  no  natural  Deodar  forest  east  of  the 
Dhauli  valley.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  considerable 
interest  to  determine  the  distributive  areas  of  trees, 
which  have  great  practical  importance,  and  to  study 
the  circumstances,  climatic  or  otherwise,  which  con- 
tribute to  put  a  stop  to  the  spread  of  such  trees  in  a 
certain  direction. 

In  some  cases  these  circumstances  can  readily  be 
understood.  Thus  we  are  probably  not  far  wrong 
in  believing  that  Sal  forests  are  not  found  east  of 
Tezpur  in  Assam,  because  the  moisture  of  Upper 
Assam  is  greater  than  the  Sal  tree  (Shorea  robusta)  can 
bear  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  other  trees,  which 


RUSTIC    BRIDGE. 

A  good  handy  carpenter,  with  an  eye  to  the  pic- 
turesque, is  a  mostuseful  man  about  a  garden.  The  illus- 
tration we  now  give  (tig.  14),  taken  from  a  design  of 
Messrs.  Barron,  of  the  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash, 
shows  what  a  pleasing  elTect  can  be  produced  by  any 
estate  carpenter,  by  the  use  of  a  few  rough  branches, 
forming  a  bridge  over  a  narrow  span,  where  the  levels 
do  not  admit  of  a  fiat  bridge,  or  where  a  pleasing 
pyramidal  outline  is  desired.  In  practice  some  of 
the  bolder  foliaged  creepers,  trailing  Roses  and  Cle- 
matis, kept  within  bounds,  might  be  trained  over  the 
woodwork  to  break  its  formality. 


FRUIT    NOTES. 

The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Varieties 
of  Fruits. — The  American  Pomological  Society 
publishes  each  year  a  valuable  report  embodying  a 
vast  amount  of  information  from  all  parts  of  the  States, 
and  also  a  catalogue  specifying  the  particular  varie- 
ties which  do  best  in  particular  States.     The  country 


most  appreciated  in  the  central  States.  Red  Astra- 
chan  is  almost  a  universal  favourite,  and  forms  a  most 
striking  exception'to  the  usually  more  or  less  restricted 
range  of  particular  Apples. 

Turning  to  Cherries,  we  find  Early  Richmond,  and 
Governor  Wood,  and  May  Duke,  favourites  in  the 
north  and  centre,  but  hardly  grown  in  the  south. 

Crawford's  Early  Peach  extends  almost  from 
north  to  south  ;  Heath  Cling  finds  few  friends  in 
the  north,  but  plenty  in  the  central  and  southern 
regions ;  Early  York  is  relished  in  the  north 
and  centre,  but  not  in  the  south.  Oldmixon 
Freestone  is  a  general  favourite,  but  Oldmixon 
Clingstone  is  only  regarded  in  the  centre  and  in  the 
south. 

Of  Pears,  Bartlett  is  a  universal  favourite,  so  are 
Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre  Goubault, 
Buffum's  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Howell,  Lawrence,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Seckel,  and  Sheldon.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  characteristics  which  render  Pears 
valuable  are  more  uniform  over  vast  tracts  of  the 
American  continent  than  are  the  corresponding 
qualities  of  Apples. 


Fig.  14.— a  rustic  bridge. 


delight  in  excessive  moisture.  And  its  western  limit 
in  the  Hushiarpur  and  Kangra  districts  of  the  Punjab 
is  doubtless  partly  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  further 
west  the  climate  is  too  dry  and  too  cold  to  be  favour- 
able for  the  growth  of  Sal.  And  as  regards  Teak 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  natural  spread  of  this 
tree  beyond  the  hills  in  the  Jhansi  district  in  a 
northerly  and  north-westerly  direction  is  precluded 
by  the  low  temperature  of  the  winter  months. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  the  facts  which 
limit  the  spread  of  the  Deodar  eastward  beyond  the 
Dhauli  valley.  It  may  be  that  the  climate  of  Eastern 
Kumaon  and  Nepal  is  too  moist,  and  that  this  gives 
an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence  to  the  other 
species  which  are  usually  associated  with  Deodar.  It 
nevertheless  is  remarkable  that  Pinus  excelsa,  which, 
like  the  Cedar  (the  varieties  known  as  the  Atlas, 
Cyprus  and  Lebanon  Cedars),  is  found  as  far  west  as 
the  Mediterranean  region  on  the  mountains  of  Mace- 
donia and  Montenegro,  forms  large  forests  in  Nepal 
and  Bhutan. 

Other  trees  met  with  in  this  valley,  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains,  snow  slopes,  and  glaciers, 
according  to  Mr.  Litchfield,  are  Oaks,  Cheer 
(Pinus  longifolia),  Rhododendrons,  Picea  Smithiana, 
Abies  Webbiana,  Pinus  excelsa,  Hazels,  Birches, 
Maples,  &c. 


is  so  vast  that  very  marked  differences  in  climate  of 
course  exists,  but  for  the  practical  purposes  for  which 
this  catalogue  is  compiled  the  whole  country  is  divided 
into  a  northern  division  between  420  and  490  N.  lat., 
a  central  division  between  35°  and  42°,  and  a  southern 
division  between  280  and  35°.  On  cursorily 
looking  through  this  list  some  singular  features 
become  obvious  ;  thus,  while  the  selected  best 
Apples  are  local,  being  chiefly  confined  to  one 
division  north,  central,  or  south  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  best  Pears  are  much  more  widely  diffused,  thus 
apparently  showing  that  the  Pear  is  less  influenced 
by  climatal  variations  than  the  Apple.  A  few 
examples  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  The  Baldwin 
Apple  is  a  prime  favourite  in  almost  all  the  northern 
States,  and  in  some  of  the  central,  while  it  meets  with 
scanty  favour  in  the  south.  Ben  Davis,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  favoured  in  the  central  and  southern  States, 
and  appears  to  be  almost  unrepresented  in  the  north. 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  Carolina  Red  June. 
Hubbard  &  Son's  Nonsuch,  a  great  favourite  north- 
wards, is  less  appreciated  in  the  centre,  and  scarcely 
at  all  in  the  south.  Jonathan  is  to  some  extent  an 
exception,  as  both  north  and  central  States  concur  to 
give  him  a  good  character,  and  even  as  far  south  as 
Louisiana  he  is  esteemed.  Maiden's  Blush  is  admired 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  but  her  charms  are 


Madresfield  Court  Grape.— Both  at  Gun- 
nersbury  Park,  by  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  and  at  Gun- 
nersbury  House,  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  this  fine  Grape 
is  superbly  grown,  and  without  any  of  the  blemishes 
of  spare  setting  and  a  tendency  to  crack,  which  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  variety.  In  the  large  vinery 
Mr.  Roberts  has  it  in  splendid  form— large  in  bunch, 
and  grand  in  berry,  and  if  it  only  colours  well,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  will,  more  perfectly 
finished  specimens  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  The 
bunches  are  very  large,  and  most  symmetrical.  How 
successful  Mr.  Roberts'  neighbour,  Mr.  J.  Hudson, 
has  been  with  it  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  with 
specimens  of  this  variety  he  carried  off  the  Veitch 
Memorial  Prize  recently  at  Richmond.  One  main 
secret  of  success  appears  to  be  perfect  fertilisa- 
tion. Golden  Champion  can  be  seen  in  one  of  Mr. 
Roberts'  vineries  very  promising  both  in  bunch  and 
berry. 

The  range  of  vineries  faces  south,  and  there  is  a 
quarter-span  of  glass  above  the  brickwork  at  the  top 
at  the  back.  It  is  in  this  position  that  the  Golden 
Champion  is  found.  Mr.  Roberts  states  that  he 
cannot  grow  it  in  the  sun,  but  at  the  back,  in  the 
shade,  it  does  finely.  The  Vines  in  the  big  vinery 
throughout  are  in  fine  condition,  and  unless  some 
unforeseen  accident  occurs— which  is  highly  impro- 
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bable — there  will  be  a  rare  sight  of  Grapes  during  the 
summer. 

Strawberry  Triomphe  de  Paris.  —  Culti- 
vators desiring  to  obtain  a  really  fine  late  straw- 
berry for  dessert  purposes  should  try  the  above 
variety,  which,  if  suited  to  soil  and  climate,  is 
destined  to  become  very  popular.  It  grows  to  an 
immense  size,  but  is  not  a  heavy  cropper.  In  private 
gardens  this  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  means  of  obtaining  late  fruits  of  good  size 
and  handsome  appearance.  There  is  a  sharp  acidity 
about  its  flavour  which  would  please  those  who  com- 
plain of  Sir  Charles  Napier  being  too  acid — a  variety 
which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  flavour,  but  milder. 
The  fruits  travel  well,  and  in  this  respect  it  would 
make  a  good  market  variety,  and  would  be  sure  to 
sell  well  owing  to  its  fine  size  and  appearance. 


|)i[cf|kl  Jjfltea  and  |)l^tmngs. 


Work  in  the  Houses. — The  Orchid  season,  so 
far  as  the  flowering  of  the  plant  is  concerned,  is  now 
passing  away  ;  but  there  are  still  a  few  plants  of 
sterling  merit  that  do  not  come  in  till  late  summer  or 
early  autumn.  Among  those  that  are  worthy  of 
mention  are  Cattleya  crispa,  C.  labiata,  C.  Domin- 
iana,  Oncidium  Ianceanum,  O.  ornithorrhynchum,  and 
O.  Forbesii.  In  the  East  Indian  section,  Aerides 
quinquevulnerum  and  Saccolabium  Blumei  will  soon 
be  showing  for  flower,  and  if  their  spikes  are  expected 
to  be  well  developed  the  plants  must  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  drought,  either  at  the  root  or  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  greater  part  of  the  Stanhopeas 
will  now  be  over,  and  if  the  plants  require  attention 
In  the  way  of  rebasketing,  the  sooner  it  is  seen 
to  the  better. 

Let  the  material  about  their  roots  be  of  an 
open  and  fibrous  description ;  and  when  arranging 
the  drainage  for  these  plants  see  that  it  is 
done  with  rough  material,  with  plenty  of  open 
spaces  for  the  flower-spikes  to  find  their  way 
outside  of  the  baskets  without  getting  crippled. 
The  material  that  will  suit  them  to  grow  in  can  be 
composed  of  two  parts  fibrous  peat  to  one  of  clean 
sphagnum  moss.  Thunias  that  are  now  going  out 
of  flower  should  be  very  gradually  put  to  rest 
by  withholding  water  to  their  roots,  and  ex- 
posing them  to  more  light  than  hitherto.  These 
are  showy  and  easily  grown  Orchids,  and 
soon  make  large  plants,  if  well  attended  to. 
They  may  now  be  increased  by  cutting  up  the  half- 
ripened  stems,  with  a  few  joints  to  each  cutting,  and 
inserting  them  in  an  open  material  in  brisk  heat  ;  at 
the  same  time  water  the  cuttings  carefully  till  they 
show  signs  of  making  new  growths,  when  they  should 
at  once  be  got  near  the  light  to  give  substance  to  the 
young  growths. 

One  of  the  sweetest  of  Orchids — Angrrccum  fal- 
catum,  is  now  in  flower,  and  though  it  is  only  a 
small  grower  it  is  a  charming  plant.  Most  of  the 
Angrxcums  are  heat-loving  plants,  but  this  species 
will  thrive  perfectly  in  the  Cattleya-house.  It  should 
be  grown  in  a  perforated  pan,  or  a  basket  suspended 
near  the  glass,  and  the  material  that  will  suit  it, 
if  the  plants  are  strong,  is  one  part  fibrous 
peat  to  two  of  sphagnum  moss.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  it  often  happens  that  some 
of  the  East  Indian  plants  begin  to  assume 
a  yellow  and  unhealthy  aspect,  and  where  this  occurs 
the  plants  should  be  kept  a  little  closer,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  old  moss  should  be  picked  from  about 
their  roots,  and  the  plants  resurfaced  with  some  clean 
live  sphagnum  moss.  This  treatment  will  generally 
restore  matters  to  a  normal  condition.  If  thrips 
show  themselves  on  the  East  Indian  plants,  lose  no 
time  in  giving  a  couple  of  light  fumigations  in  quick 
succession.  J.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury* 

Cattleya  citrina,  Lindl. — The  finest  flower  I 
ever  saw  is  just  to  hand.  It  was  grown  by  Joshua 
Broome,  Esq.,  Wood  Lawn,  Didsbury,  Manchester, 
and  I   am   informed  it  belongs  to   the   long-bulbed 


variety,  the  bulbs  being  2^  inches  in  length.  There 
are  3 — 4  flowers  on  block  plants.  I  remember 
having  seen  Cattleya  citrina  in  1862,  at  a  South 
Kensingion  exhibition,  in  pots.  Is  this  still  done 
anywhere  ?     [Ves.]     H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Brassavola  lineata.— This  somewhat  rare  Or- 
chid is  now  in  flower  in  the  Kew  collection.  It 
has  long,  almost  terete  (but  grooved  on  one  side), 
dark  green,  rigid,  curved,  pendent  leaves,  and  two 
flowered  peduncles.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  uni- 
form, almost  linear  in  shape,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish 
green  colour,  the  very  large  white  lip  being  cordate 
ovate.  In  the  general  shape  and  size  of  flower  it  is 
not  unlike  B.  venosa.  It  was  introduced  to  this 
country  by  Warscewitz  in  1S52. 

Orchids  in  Flower  in  Mr.  William  Bull's 
Exhibition,  July  10,  1S82: — 


Ai-rides  crass i folium 

„     crispum 

,,     Fieldingii 

,,    nobile 

,,     odoratum 

,,     virens 

,,     ,,     Dayanum 
Anguloa  Clowesii 
Brasavola  Digbyana 
Brassia  brachiaia 

,,     cauda  La 
Calanthe  masuca 

,,    veratrifolia 
Cattleya  aurea 

u     gigas 

,,     „     Normanii 

„    ,,    splendens 

,,    Leopoldii 

,,     Mendelii 

,,     Mossiae 

„     ,,     albo-marginata 

„     „     aurantiaca 

11     ))     grandis 

,,     ia    rubra 

„    „    splendens 

,,     superba 

„  Warneri 
Chysis  aurea 
Cymbidium  eburneum 

,,     Lowianum 
Cypripediutn  barbatum 

,,     „     nigrum 

,,    ,,    superbum 

„     caudatum  roseum 

,,     Dominii 

„     Hookers 

,,     lxvigatum 

,,     Lawrenceanum 

„     Lowil 

lt     Mastersianum 

,,     niveum 

,,     Parishii 

„    Roezlii 

,,     Stonei 

,,     superbiens 
Dendrobium  bigibbum 

„    calceolus 

,,     Dalhousianum 

„     dixanthum 

,,     eburneum 

,,     Jamesianum 

I,     lituiflorum 

,,     secundum 

,,     suavissimum 

,,     thyrsinorum 

,,     tortile  roseum 
Dendrochilum  filiforme 
Disa  grandiflora 
Epidendrum  falcatum 

,,     macrochilum 

,,     nemorale 

,,     prismatocarpum 

,,     raniferum 

,,     vitellinum  majus 
Lxlia  majalis 

,,     purpurata 

,,     „     alba 
I.ycaste  Deppei 

„    mesochlasna 

„     Skinueri 


Masdevallia  bella 

,,     conclunora 

,,     Hatryana 

,,     ,,     cujrulescens 

,,     „     ,,     magniflca 

„     ,,     coccinea  superba 

,,     ,,     mirabilis 

,,    „    purpurea 

,,     ,,     regina 

,,     ,,     splendens 

,,     ,,     superba 

,,     „     violacea 

„     Lindeni 

j,     maculata 

,,     Reichenbachii 

„    Shuttleworthii 

,,     Veitchiana 
Maxillaria  grandiflora 

,,     venusta 
Nanodes  Medusae 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum 

,,     citrosmum 

,,     ,,     roseum 

,,    cordatum 

„     crispum  (Alexandras) 

■  1     ,f    grandiflorum 

>.    ii     gultatum 

,i     ,,     speciosum 

,,     Halhi  Lnatum 

,,     Lindleyanum      acunn- 

„     maculatum 

,,     nebulosum  pardinum 

,,     Pescatorei 

,,     pulcbellum  majus 

„     Reichenheimii 

,,     Roezlii 

,',     ,,     alba 

,,     ,,     splendens 

,,     Schleiperianum 

,,     Uro  Skinneri 

,,     vexillarium 

,,     ,,     bicolor 

1.     ti     grandillorum 

„     „     mannoratum 

,,     ,,     roseum 

,,     ,,     rubrum 
Oncidium  ampliatum  majus 

,,     crispum 

,,    day  style 

.,     divaricatum 

,,     Gardnerianum 

,,     Kramerianum 

,,     macranthum 

„     „     hastiferum 

„     praetexium 

„    sphegiferum 

,,     stelhgerum 

,,     virgulatum 
Phalasnopsis  grandiflora 

,,     Luddemanniana 
Pleurothallis  incompta 
Saccolabium  Blumei  majus 
Sarcopodium  Lobbii 
Sobralia  macrantha 

,,  ,,  splendens 
Uropedium  Lindeni 
Vanda  suavis 

„     teres 
Zygopetalum  crinitum 

„     Gautieri 


Dr.  Boddaert  van  Cutsem's  Monster  of 
Dendroiuum  Camuridgeanum.  —  Herr  Wilcke, 
the  excellent  Orchid  grower  of  Dr.  Boddaert  van 
Cutsem,  of  Ghent,  has  just  sent  me  one  of  the  most 
curious  Orchid  monsters.  When  I  opened  the  box  I 
saw  a  twig  with  five  curled  leaves,  and  on  that  a  few 
orange  or  sulphur  spots.  It  gave  me  the  impression 
of  a  twig  of  an  Alstrumeria,  with  some  nests  of  a 
hypodermic  fungus,  say  an  /Ecidium.  When  I  looked 
nearer,  I  found  each  leaf  had  a  spot  with  a  surface 
of  filiform  papillce,  as  are  found  on  the  lip  of  Den- 
drobium just  named.  The  first  basilar  leaf  had  a  large 
yellow  area  and  a  purple  eye  blotch,  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  lip.  Ilerr  Wilcke  has  a  very  witty  manner 
of  looking  at  the  thing.  He  says  : — "  I  send  a 
monster  of  Dendrobium  Cambridgeanum,  that  may 
have  been  in  jeopardy,  whether  it  intended  to  become 
a  flower  or  a  twig."  I  believe  this  case  might  be 
reported  in  Dr.  Masters'  work,  near  part  3,  chap,  iii., 
as  partial  heterotaxy  ;  and  speaking  of  Teratology,  is 
it  true  that  the  edition  of  Dr.  Master's  Vegetable 
Teratology  is  exhausted  ?  [Yes.]  If  so,  why  is  there 
no  second  edition  given?  H.  G.  Rchb.  f.  [One  might 
be  forthcoming  if  the  requisite  funds  were  1  Ed.] 


Flower  Beds.  — Before  the  summer  bedded-out 
plants  become  too  thick  on  the  ground  a  favourable 
opportunity  should  be  finally  taken  to  pass  a  narrow 
hoe  through  them,  so  as  to  thoroughly  loosen  all  the 
surface  ;  and  this  should  be  well  attended  to  at  this 
time,  as  later  on  the  very  necessary  work  of  keeping 
the  surface  moved  about  and  in  a  loose  open  con- 
dition will  only  be  possible  with  a  pointed  instrument 
of  some  kind,  at  the  same  time  a  small  additional 
covering  of  cocoa  fibre  will  be  beneficial ;  if  weeds 
should  break  through  now  and  then  they  are  easily 
removed  by  hand.  A  strict  attention  to  neatness  and 
a  trim  condition  of  keeping  in  all  the  surroundings 
must  be  secured  as  essential  to  complete  enjoyment, 
and  therefore  mowing,  edging  verges,  and  rolling  the 
grass,  will  require  frequent  attention  ;  if  gravel  walks 
are  interspersed  they  must  be  frequently  rolled,  and 
Box  edging  trimmed  at  once  if  not  already  completed. 
A  good  stock  of  hooked  pegs  should  be  kept  in  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  plants  in  the  beds 
by  pegging  down  or  tying  out  as  the  case  may,  be  so 
that  the  beds  may  be  evenly  furnished. 

Carpet  Bedding. — In  this  department  there  will 
be  constant  work  and  supervision  required,  so  much 
so  that  unless  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  labour  to 
be  at  all  times  available  to  be  told  off  for  this  purpose 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  excel  in  this  mode  of 
arrangement,  as  after  the  planting  is  done — the  founda- 
tion, as  it  were,  laid — the  real  work  can  only  be  said 
to  commence,  as  the  pinching  and  pegging  out  so  as  to 
compel  each  plant  to  assume  and  maintain  its  allotted 
position  is  an  almost  daily  recurring  necessity.  It  is 
astonishing  how  soon  such  plants  as  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  cordifolium,  the  Golden  Feather,  and  even  the 
stronger  growing  Alternanthera,  begin  to  straggle  over 
their  legitimate  bounds,  and  muddle  up  any  geometri- 
cal arrangement  or  design,  and  these  beds  are  nothing 
if  the  device  is  not  kept  clear  and  intact  ;  besides 
which  the  Golden  Feather  is  apt  to  degenerate  in  colour 
if  not  kept  regularly  pinched.  It  will  not  do  to  let 
a  large  growth  accumulate  and  then  make  a  grand 
sweep  of  the  pinching  work.  It  is  better  to  remove  a 
little  of  the  growth  to-day,  more  to-morrow,  and  so 
on,  in  order  that  the  handiwork  may  not  be  per- 
ceived ;  in  fact,  it  is  necessary  that  the  eye  should  be 
incessantly  at  work  to  detect  and  remove  irregulari- 
ties over  the  whole  design.  Such  finnicking  work  ! 
some  say,  which  may  well  be  granted,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  perfection,  and  can- 
not be  pooh-poohed  away  as  useless  and  not  needed. 
Any  gardener,  therefore,  who  is  under-manned,  as  it 
is  called,  had  better  not  attempt  too  much  of  this 
work,  but  stick  to  bedding-out  flowers,  as  these,  with 
a  good  supply  of  such  things  as  Donald  Beaton  used 
to  call  starers  and  subtropicals  will  furnish  enough 
material  for  a  grand  display  at  considerably  less 
trouble  than  complicated  arrangements  in  imitation 
of  the  patterns  on  a  carpet  which  must  be  made  a 
speciality  and  have  a  fixed  amount  of  labour  expended 
upon  it. 

Rhododendrons. — Now  that  the  borders  and 
beds  of  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  are  past  flower- 
ing, it  will  greatly  strengthen  the  plants  for  future 
blooming,  and  also  contribute  to  maintain  a  neat 
appearance  in  the  bushes  to  remove  all  the  clusters  of 
seed  vessels  :  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  should 
be  embraced  to  hoe  over  the  surface  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  weeds  and  the  keeping  up  a  trim  and  neat 
condition  in  the  borders.  Should  the  weather  prove 
dry  after  a  time  a  good  soaking  of  water  should  be 
applied  during  extreme  heat  and  drought.  Lilium 
auratum,  candidum,  and  others  will  require  the 
support  of  short  stout  slakes,  which  should  be  kept 
low  out  of  sight. 

Rose  Garden. — Roses  should  have  the  exhausted 
blooms  constantly  removed  to  strengthen  the  later 
blooms,  long  straggling  shoots  may  be  shortened  at 
once  ;  the  result  in  some  cases,  but  not  invariably, 
will  be  a  very  welcome  show  of  late  blooms.  The 
state  of  the  weather  lately  has  been  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  for  watering,  but  if  drought  follows 
later  on,  they  will  still  require  a  fair  supply.  John 
Co  r,  Ret/leaf, 
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iEhe   Pine   Stoue. 

Continue  to  remove  the  suckers  from  Queens' 
or  other  varieties  that  are  prolific  in  forming  them. 
Take  them  all  carefully  out  but  one,  and,  when  large 
fruit  are  required,  all  suckers  should  be  removed, 
which  causes  the  vigour  to  flow  to  the  fruit. 
Treat  scarce  varieties  as  before  advised,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  good  succession.  Give  succession  plants 
plenty  of  room,  as  nothing  is  to  be  gained  at  any 
time  by  overcrowding  the  plants.  Keep  the  glass 
clean  both  inside  and  out,  so  as  to  give  them  plenty 
of  light.  The  covering  of  all  houses,  pits,  or  frames 
may  be  discontinued  for  the  next  three  months,  as 
light,  night  and  morning,  is  more  essential  than  a 
few  degrees  of  heat.  Keep  the  temperature  in  the 
houses  in  which  the  fruits  are  colouring  a  little 
cooler  and  drier,  for  in  the  case  of  large  fruit  too 
much  heat  is  apt  to  make  the  juice  exude  before  they 
are  ripe.  This  is  very  important  where  fruit  has 
to  be  packed  and  sent  a  long  distance.  The  tempera- 
tures and  treatment  previously  advised  should  still 
be  continued  for  the  present.  If  the  crowns  get  too 
large  this  dull  weather,  keep  the  temperatures  a 
little  drier.  Pot  all  scarce  kinds,  small  suckers,  or 
crowns,  for  although  they  take  a  longer 
time  in  fruiting,  they  are  serviceable  where  a 
number  are  grown.  As  the  fruit  commences  to  colour 
the  plants  may  be  removed  to  any  cool  fruit-house, 
where  the  temperature  stands  from  55°  to  6o°.  Where 
sufficient  fruiting-house  accommodation  is  not  available, 
those  plants  growing  in  pits  or  frames  or  any  second- 
rate  structures,  should  be  removed  into  the  compart- 
ments from  which  the  early  fruit  has  been  cleared  out, 
or,  as  above  stated,  any  plants  showing  signs  of 
colouring  may  be  removed  to  make  room  for  this 
batch,  which  ought  to  be  removed  before  the  plants 
are  in  flower  so  that  every  flower  may  be  properly 
fertilised,  without  which  not  only  will  symmetry  be 
deficient,  but  that  regularity  of  pip  which  constitutes 
a  well-grown  fruit  is  absent.  When  allotting-fruiting 
plants  their  respective  distances,  as  before  stated, 
plunge  them  in  straight  lines,  and  place  the  plants 
diagonally  to  make  the  most  of  the  space. 
During  dull  wet  weather,  such  as  we  are  having,  do 
not  overshade  ;  if  the  blinds  are  portable,  which  is 
decidedly  the  best,  they  can  be  managed  to  meet  all 
circumstances.  When  shifting  and  overhauling  plants 
plunge  them  in  tan.  When  procurable  I  consider  Oak 
bark  from  the  tan-yard  the  very  best  of  all  plunging 
materials  for  Pines.  It  combines  a  greater  number 
of  suitable  qualities  ;  it  is  clean  to  work  the  pots  in, 
easily  moved,  and  when  kept  dry  decomposes  slowly, 
so  that  it  lasts  a  long  time.  It  does  not  require  to 
be  replenished  or  changed  every  year,  but,  adding  a 
portion  every  time  the  plunging  of  the  plants  takes 
place,  this  keeps  up  a  steady  bottom-heat.  Where 
tan  is  not  to  be  got  saw-dust  is  a  good  substitute. 
It  answers  over  hot-water  pipes  or  over  a  bed  of  leaves 
or  litter.  D.   Wilson,  Castle  Hill,  Devon, 


Che  iDrcharo  House. 

The  fruit  will  now  in  all  probability  be  gathered 
from  the  trees  in  the  early  house,  and  in  that  case  the 
best  plan  will  be  to  give  them  a  thorough  washing 
with  the  garden  engine  if  the  house  is  large  ;  but  if  it 
is  a  small  house,  the  syringe  may  be  sufficient.  The 
object  is  to  clear  the  leaves  from  red-spider,  which 
too  frequently  overruns  the  trees  when  syringing  is 
discontinued  to  allow  the  fruit  to  ripen.  The  trees 
must  be  kept  in  good  health  and  be  freely  supplied 
with  water  at  the  roots,  in  order  to  mature  the  buds, 
which  is  the  first  step  towards  insuring  a  crop  of  fruit 
next  year.  If  the  trees  are  in  pots,  it  may  be  thought 
by  some  that  the  best  way  to  ripen  the  wood  would 
be  to  place  them  in  the  sun  out-of-doors  :  if  we  could 
ensure  fine  weather  and  warm  nights,  that  would 
probably  be  the  best  plan,  but  in  our  variable 
climate  it  is  best  to  keep  the  trees  under  the  glass 
until  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  and  then,  if  it 
is  necessary,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  turned  out-of-doors.  The  question  is  often  crop- 
ping up,  whether  it  is  best  to  plant  the  trees  out  or  to 
gTow  them  in  pots?  and  the  answer  to  it  would  depend 
on  whether  is  it  intended  to  use  the  Orchard  house  for 
any  other  purpose  ;  and  also,  whether  the  owner  takes 
a  personal  interest  in  his  trees.  I  have  proved  over 
and  over  again,  that  as  good  fruit  can  be  gathered 
from  trees  in  pots  as  from  those  planted  out 
in  borders.     There  may  be  a  little  more  trouble  to 


grow  the  trees,  but  they  are  more  under  the  control 
of  the  cultivator  when  grown  in  pots  ;  and  if  a  tree 
does  not  give  any  satisfaction  it  can  be  thrown  away 
and  is  easily  replaced.  In  our  late  house  without 
any  forcing  the  Alexander  Peach  and  Amsden  June 
have  been  gathered  ;  they  were  ripe  about  the  last 
week  in  June,  and  are  certainly  by  far  the  best  of 
our  early  Peaches,  as  the  fruit  colours  well  and  is  of 
good  flavour.  The  trees  were  surface-dressed  a  few 
weeks  ago  ;  they  will  again  have  some  fresh  compost 
added  to  the  surface,  pressing  it  in  rather  firmly  ;  and 
as  by  this  time  the  fresh  material  has  raised  the  com- 
post above  the  rim  of  the  pots,  it  is  necessary  to  form 
a  shallow  basin  round  the  stems  of  the  trees,  else  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  a  sufficient  supply  of  water. 
Pear  and  Plum  trees  may  be  removed  outside  now  to 
ripen  their  fruits  if  the  house  has  become  too  crowded  ; 
but  in  most  cases  better  fruit  can  be  obtained  if  the 
trees  are  in  a  position  where  they  can  obtain  light 
and  air  inside.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to 
obtain  good  well-coloured  fruit  of  Pears  and  Plums, 
the  trees  ought  to  have  more  air  than  Peaches  and 
Nectarines. 

Now  that  we  have  gathered  the  fruit  from  the  two 
trees  already  alluded  to — none  of  the  others  are  nearly 
ripe,  the  treatment  therefore  is  still  to  syringe  freely, 
and  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  house  by 
shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  J.  Douglas. 


|M  |m;di|  |i;uit  |ardi{n. 


Great  attention  is  generally  necessary  at  this  time 
of  the  year  to  prevent  trees  on  walls  from  suf- 
fering from  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  to  bring  their 
fruits  to  perfection  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  on 
walls  with  a  southern  exposure,  and  on  individual 
trees  bearing  heavy  crops  ;  but  as  the  heavy  rains  that 
have  lately  fallen  have  been  fairly  general  throughout 
the  kingdom,  much  labour  has  been  saved.  Continue 
to  nail  in  extensive  shoots  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
and  to  lay  in  thinly  other  growths  as  required,  stopping 
all  laterals  to  one  leaf.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to 
remove  some  nails  that  endanger  adjacent  fruits,  and 
to  add  additional  support  to  the  bearing  branches  at 
a  safer  distance  from  them,  A  second  growth  of 
shoots  is  being  plentifully  produced  by  Apricots  now 
that  the  stoning  process  is  completed  and  the  fruits 
are  rapidly  swelling  off.  Aphides  quickly  establish 
themselves  on  such  young  shoots  if  at  all  neglected, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  pinch  in  all  sub- 
laterals  to  one  leaf  at  once  where  any  have 
been  suffered  to  remain,  and  to  apply  water 
freely  to  the  trees,  so  as  to  leave  them  clean  over  the 
period  of  the  fruit  ripening,  when  no  assistance  can  be 
given  to  them  in  this  direction.  Any  trees  of  Plums 
or  Pears  that  have  been  suffered  to  retain  heavier 
individual  crops  because  of  the  general  scarcity  should 
be  assisted  to  perfect  their  extra  burdens  by  liquid 
manure,  which  should  be  either  carefully  diluted  to  a 
safe  strength  or  applied  after  rain,  when  the  ground 
will  be  sufficiently  moist  to  prevent  injury.  Any 
Currant  or  Gooseberry  bushes  that  are  making  exces- 
sive growth  will  be  benefited  by  having  a  portion  of 
the  most  vigorous  shoots  removed,  and  others  cut 
back  to  three  or  four  leaves.  Standard  and  pyra- 
midal-shaped bushes  by  the  sides  of  walks  require 
to  have  this  attention  bestowed  upon  them  in 
order  to  preserve  them  in  the  required  shape, 
and  also  to  secure  a  tidy  appearance  in  such 
positions.  See  that  no  caterpillars  be  suffered 
to  perfect  themselves  upon  the  bushes,  or  a 
late  autumn  batch  will  probably  appear  to  work 
further  injury.  Ground  for  the  reception  of  the 
Strawberry  runners,  previously  recommended  to  be 
prepared,  should  now  be  got  in  order  if  other  oper- 
ations have  prevented  such  work  up  to  this  time.  Let 
the  ground  be  deeply  dug  and  enriched  with  thoroughly 
rotten  manure,  which  will  allow  the  soil  to  be  made 
firm.  It  is  essential  that  no  very  fresh  littery  manure  be 
applied  when  the  planting  has  to  be  proceeded  with 
shortly  after  the  preparation  of  the  site,  or  the  oper- 
ation of  firming  the  plants  will  be  rendered  trouble- 
some, and,  probably,  unsatisfactory,  when  done. 
Fruit  gathering  now  demands  constant  attention  to 
secure  it  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  without 
waste.  When  the  weather  is  suitable,  and  any  crop 
ready,  the  operation  of  gathering  must  be  "noted 
urgent,"  whatever  else  has  to  be  left,  otherwise 
the     year's     labour     bestowed     upon     it    may     be 


lost  through  the  fickleness'  of  the  weather,  and 
the  perishableness  of  the  fruit.  Nets  will  re- 
quire to  be  removed  to  later  crops  as  the  earlier  ones 
are  cleared  off.  Birds  are  exceedingly  troublesome, 
and  even  the  discharge  of  a  gun  soon  fails  to  have 
much  effect  when  no  shot  is  used,  for  they  seem  soon  to 
become  aware  of  the  fact.  It  is  imperative  to  be  about 
early  in  the  mornings,  and  to  net  as  much  of  the  fruit 
as  possible' — a  supply  of  unprotected  fruit  having  the 
effect  of  drawing  the  birds  from  other  districts. 
Weeds,  which  are  apt  to  get  established  during  this 
busy  season,  must  have  early  attention  with  the  hoe, 
and  all  suckers  must  be  removed  from  fruit  trees  as 
often  as  they  appear.  -A'.  Crosstittg,  Castle  Gardens, 
St,  pagans, 


iBrapes   an6   Uineries. 

The  earliest  house  will  not  now  require  any  more 
fire-heat,  and  must  have  abundance  of  air  on  the 
front  and  back  ventilators  night  and  day,  and  if  the 
foliage  is  clean  they  will  do  without  any  further 
syringing  overhead  ;  but  if  there  is  any  red-spider  to 
be  seen  use  the  engine  every  night  until  it  disappears. 
Give  the  borders  sufficient  clear  water  to  keep  the 
roots  healthy  ;  it  will  be  better  to  use  cold  water 
now.  If  the  laterals  become  very  crowded  thin  them 
out,  so  that  the  sun  and  light  can  penetrate  freely 
among  them.  Those  houses  in  which  ripe  fruit  are 
hanging,  keep  as  advised  in  my  last  Calendar.  Those 
in  which  the  fruit  is  colouring  must  have  back  and 
front  air  admitted,  so  that  the  atmosphere  is  light  and 
buoyant  without  cold  draughts.  Keep  a  little  heat  in 
the  pipes  night  and  day  until  the  fruit  is  ripe  ;  then, 
if  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  it  may  be  reduced  gra- 
dually, and  in  bright  weather  be  discontinued.  Damp 
the  paths  only  on  bright  days,  doing  it  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  so  that  it  will  dry  up  before  evening. 
Late  houses  of  Hamburghs  that  are  swelling  their 
fruit  must  have  liberal  supplies  of  tepid  manure-water 
on  the  inside  borders.  The  outside  borders  here  are 
sufficiently  wet  with  the  rainfall.  It  is  a  good  plan 
sometimes  to  damp  the  paths  and  borders  with 
manure-water,  as  the  ammonia  given  off  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  foliage,  and  helps  to  keep  it  clean.  Give 
air  early  in  the  day,  and  increase  it  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises,  closing  early  in  the  afternoon  with  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture.  In  bright  summer  weather 
fire-heat  may  be  nearly  done  without,  but  in  the  wea- 
ther we  are  now  having  (stormy  and  sunless)  a  little 
fire-heat  must  be  used.  Houses  in  which  Muscats 
are  ripe,  or  ripening,  must  have  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  borders  when  they  are  dry  must 
now  be  watered  with  clear  tepid  water.  Keep  the 
night  temperature  700,  with  a  rise  of  io°  by  day, 
until  they  are  ripe,  when  it  may  be  reduced.  If 
red-spider  appears  paint  the  pipes  with  sulphur,  as 
previously  recommended.  Those  that  are  swelling 
their  fruit  must  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  70°, 
with  a  rise  of  10*  by  day.  Give  air  on  the  back 
ventilators  in  the  early  part  of  the  day — on  bright 
mornings  at  6  A.M. — so  that  the  foliage  is  dry  before 
the  sun  is  powerful,  then  there  will  be  no  scalded 
foliage.  Increase  it  as  the  temperature  rises,  and 
reduce  it  as  the  heat  declines  in  the  afternoon,  closing 
early  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  let  the 
thermometer  rise  to  950  after  closing  with  bright  sun- 
shine. Late  varieties  of  Grapes  for  keeping  through 
the  winter  may  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  65° 
to  700,  with  a  rise  of  io°  by  day.  When  the  borders 
are  dry  give  them  plenty  of  tepid  manure  or  guano- 
water — sufficient  to  go  thoroughly  through  the  border. 
Admit  air  on  the  back  ventilators  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  close  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Houses  in  which  Lady  Downe's  are  growing,  and  any 
of  them  scalding,  keep  them  a  little  warmer  and  drier 
in  the  atmosphere,  with  more  air,  until  the  scalding 
stage  has  passed,  which  is  generally  about  ten  days. 
Vineries  planted  this  year  must  have  plenty  of  heat 
and  air  to  make  a  good  growth  early,  so  that  it  can  be 
well  ripened  early  in  the  autumn.  Give  them  clear 
water  at  the  roots  for  the  first  year ;  those  that  are 
making  their  second  year's  growth  can  have  the 
leaders  stopped  when  they  reach  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  the  laterals  stopped  as  they  require  it.  Pot  Vines 
for  next  year's  fruiting  must  have  plenty  of  heat,  and 
now  that  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  give  them  plenty 
of  tepid  manure-water.  Admit  air  early  in  the  day, 
and  close  early  in  the  afternoon.  Stop  the  laterals 
as  they  require  it,  and  do  not  stand  them  too 
close  together.  'Joshua  Atkins,  Lockingc  Gardens, 
Wantage, 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tl-esdav,        July  18 
Wednesday,  July  19 


-  Leek  Rose  Show 

'  Flower  Shows  at  Lulon,   Beds,  and  Sutton 


(  Flower  Shi 
1      Coldfielc 
")  National 
(     lington. 


Rose    Society's    Show   at    Dar- 


Thursday,     July  20  —  Helensburgh  Rose  Show 


THE  Reports  of  the  several  Colonial  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  which  we  receive  irom 
time  to  time,  though,  of  course,  largely  occupied 
with  administrative  details  that  have  little  in- 
terest for  the  home  reader  unfamiliar  with  the 
peculiar  local  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case,  frequently  contain  some  matter  of  general 
interest.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  in  the  older 
colonies  the  value  and  importance  of  such  insti- 
tutions is  in  general  fairly  recognised. 

Such  institutions  have  several  distinct  but 
mutually  connected  functions  to  fulfil.  They 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  great  educational  institutions 
wherein  the  student  should  find  the  means  of 
studying  the  vegetation  of  the  country,  and  of 
selected  representatives  of  the  flora  of  other 
countries,  such  as  it  may  be  possible  to  culti- 
vate. 

When  we  speak  of  educational  institutions 
we  do  not  limit  the  term  to  pure  science,  the 
demand  for  which,  and  the  means  for  which 
must,  as  a  rule,  both  be  small  in  the 
colonies  ;  but  we  would  include  also  the 
practical  applications  of  botany,  such  as  the 
merchant  and  the  planter  would  appreciate, 
and  the  hortiultural  and  agricultural  element 
which  contributes  not  only  to  the  food  and 
physical  welfare  of  the  population,  but  to  the 
culture  and  refined  enjoyment  of  the  people. 
These  latter  matters,  though  less  capable  of 
direct  estimation,  are,  in  the  long  run,  fully  as 
important  to  the  general  welfare  of  a  country 
as  those  the  practical  advantages  of  which  are 
more  immediately  apparent.  Science  looks  to 
these  establishments  for  aid  in  the  discovery, 
determination  and  distribution  of  the  native 
plants,  for  investigation  as  to  the  conditions, 
climatal  and  otherwise,  under  which  their 
cultivation  can  be  carried  on— in  fact,  for 
the  elucidation  of  all  matters  connected  with 
the  flora  of  the  country,  its  geographical  dis- 
tribution, its  natural  history,  and  its  use  for 
horticultural  or  economic  purposes.  Ser- 
vices such  as  these  are  available  for  the 
whole  civilised  world,  and  to  render  them 
is,  in  a  degree,  to  repay  the  advantages  and 
benefits  conferred  by  our  common  civilisation. 

Of  more  restricted  but  still  vast  importance 
are  the  experiments  which  should  always  be 
carried  out  in  such  gardens— experiments  having 
for  their  object  the  determination  of  what 
plants  can  be  profitably  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion with  a  view  to  increase,  not  only  the  local 
resources  and  wealth  of  the  country,  but  the 
advantage  of  the  world  at  large.  We  need  only 
specify  what  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Cinchona,  and  of  the  Tea-plant  in  India,  to  illus- 
trate our  meaning. 

In  the  third  place,  these  gardens  should  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  and  gratification  of  the 
residents.  This  may  be  done  by  keeping  the 
gardens  in  such  condition  as  to  be  agreeable 
and  sightly  at  all  times  ;  they  should  furnish 
evidences  of  taste  and  culture,  such  as  cannot 
fail  to  be  beneficial,  and  which  go  far  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  to  justify  the  expenditure.  Public 
appreciation  is  likely  to  be  roused  by  the  sight 
of  a  well-organised,  well-maintained  establish- 
ment, which,  while  contributing  to  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  people,  and  cultivating  their  sense  of 
beauty,  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  business-like 
aspect,  which  appeals  more  directly  to  their 
sense  of  what  is  fitting. 

We  have  before  us  as  we  write  recent  reports 
of  three  of  these  institutions,  and  if  we  advert 
to  them  only  on  this  occasion,  it  is  with  no 
intention  of  disparaging  the  others.  Who  could 
do  so  who  remembers  the  splendid  services 
rendered   in   India,   in   Melbourne,  in  Sydney, 


and  elsewhere,  by   botanic   gardens   and   their 
Directors  ? 

Dr.  Schomburgk's  report  on  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Adelaide  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
difficulties  of  maintaining  a  garden  where  great 
extremes  of  temperature  and  humidity  occur. 
In  June  and  July  the  temperature  on  several 
occasions  was  as  low  as  29°,  the  frost  proving 
very  prejudicial  to  the  tropical  Figs  and  other 
plants.  In  January,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
weather  was  of  a  torrid  character — 112'  in 
the  shade  and  1800  in  the  sun  !  not  so 
much  below  boiling  point — while  the  rainfall 
for  the  entire  year  was  only  a  little  over 
18  inches.  A  large  part  of  Dr.  Schomburgk's 
report  is  occupied  with  details  of  the  trials 
of  varieties  of  Wheat  and  fodder  plants. 
Certain  Millets  withstood  the  drought  well,  and 
prove  excellent  for  their  purpose.  The  Cytisus 
prohferus  also  is  shown  to  be  highly  valuable  as 
a  forage  plant  in  South  Australia.  Vitis  cali- 
fornica  is  mentioned  as  valuable  as  resisting  the 
Phylloxera,  and,  therefore,  as  likely  to  be  use- 
ful as  a  stock  for  grafting  other  Vines  upon. 
Flower  farming  for  the  purpose  of  the  manu- 
facture of  perfumes  is  alluded  to  as  eminently 
suitable  for  South  Australia,  though  at  present 
not  much  practised.  The  Museum  of  Economic 
Botany  is  said  to  be  highly  appreciated  from 
the  way  in  which  the  utilitarian  side  of  botanical 
and  horticultural  pursuits  is  brought  home 
to  the  public. 

In  this  connection  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  zeal  and  energy  shown  by  Baron 
MUELLER  at  Melbourne  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  not  only  in  scientifically  investi- 
gating the  native  flora,  but  also  in  seizing  every 
opportunity  of  showing  by  practical  experi- 
ment the  commercial  and  economic  value  of 
plants. 

The  terrestrial  paradise  at  Peradeniya  has, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Trimen,  been  redeemed 
from  the  condition  of  jungle  to  which,  from 
want  of  thinning,  it  was  approximating.  The 
situation  of  this  garden,  and  of  the  others  asso- 
ciated with  it,  is  such  that  the  introduction  of 
Cinchonas  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
State  aid  is  no  longer  needed  there  to  distribute 
this  valuable  tree,  the  best  varieties  being  now 
in  general  cultivation,  thus  leaving  space  for 
trials  with  drugs,  dyes,  and  other  products, 
which  need  to  be  tried.  Mr.  Ward's  re- 
searches into  the  Coffee  disease  (Hemileia) 
have  been  successful  in  unravelling  the 
whole  history  of  the  pest,  and  of  showing 
the  necessity  for  cooperation  and  united 
action  on  the  part  of  the  planters  in  the  en- 
deavour to  stamp  out,  or  at  least  restrict,  the 
disease. 

Ceylon  seems  to  be  favourably  placed 
for  the  introduction  of  the  various  "  rubber 
plants,"  especially  the  species  of  Landolphia 
which  promise  to  be  of  such  vast  commercial 
importance  in  the  supply  of  caoutchouc.  We 
cannot  now  mention  more  as  to  the  useful  work 
carried  on  in  Ceylon,  but  we  note  the  complaint 
of  the  Director  that  he  is  called  upon  to  sell 
Ferns,  Orchids,  &c,  for  conveyance  to  England 
and  elsewhere  at  a  direct  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
garden  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  at  a  sacrifice  of 
time  and  energy  which  should  be  devoted  to 
more  important  and  relevant  matters. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  third  report  on 
our  table,  that  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Cape 
Town  under  the  management  of  Mr.  McOwan, 
a  highly  competent  botanist.  The  condition-of 
the  garden  is,  as  some  of  our  own  correspon- 
dents have  informed  us,  and  as  is  substantiated 
in  the  report  before  us,  far  from  satisfactory.  Mr. 
McOwan  complains  bitterly  of  deficient  water 
supply,  without  which  it  is  obvious  no  garden  can 
exist.  Eucalyptus  and  other  useful  trees  have, 
however,  been  largely  distributed,  and  a  useful 
hint  is  given  as  to  the  possibility  of  distilling 
spirit  from  sugar  Sorghum,  in  the  event  of  the 
introduction  of  the   Phylloxera  to    the   Cape, 


and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  wine  growers. 
But  what  strikes  us  with  nothing  less  than 
disgust  is  the  fact  that  the  authorities  have  so 
little  appreciation  of  what  duties  a  botanic 
garden  should  perform,  and  what  the  work  of 
its  Director  should  be,  that  we  find  the  State 
neglecting  its  proper  business  and  under- 
taking that  of  the  nurseryman.  The  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  garden  are  somewhere 
about  .£2000  annually.  Of  the  receipts,  ^500 
are  supplied  by  Government,  ^189  by  private 
subscriptions,  leaving  ,£1300  or  so  to  be  raised 
from  the  sale  of  plants  and  seeds  !  So  that 
here  we  have  a  highly  talented  Director,  capable 
of  doing  excellent  public  service,  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  salesman,  and  the  garden 
turned  into  a  nursery  establishment,  hard 
pressed  in  competition  with  the  local  nur- 
serymen, who  complain  on  their  side  of  the 
illegitimate  interference  of  Government  with 
their  lawful  calling.  This  is  altogether  a  most 
humiliating  state  of  things,  and  the  more  to  be 
deplored  from  the  peculiar  opportunities  of 
furthering  botany  and  horticulture,  scientific  and 
economic,  which  a  properly  organised  and 
equipped  establishment  at  the  Cape  has.  At 
present,  it  seems,  the  Botanic  Garden  does  not 
and  cannot  mind  its  own  business,  while  its 
energies  are  vainly  frittered  in  the  attempt  to  do 
what  it  has  no  right  to  meddle  with. 


Melons  and  Cucumbers   in  the  Same 

House. — Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  note  at 
p.  742  of  our  last  volume,  on  economical  Melon 
growing,  we  received  from  Mr.  John  Coysh,  The 
Gardens,  Newbold  Revel,  Rugby,  a  photograph,  from 
which  the  annexed  illustration,  fig.  15,  was  prepared, 
accompanied  by  the  following  remarks  : — "  At  this 
establishment  for  several  years  I  have  practised  with 
success  growing  Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  the  same 
house,  arid  the  photograph  I  send  will  help  to  show 
that  this  plan  is  worthy  of  a  trial.  The  house  being 
too  large  for  Melons  alone,  where  a  small  but  regular 
supply  is  required,  I  determined  to  try  the  two  fruits 
together,  and  this  year  in  February,  on  one  side  ten 
Melon  plants  were  planted,  and  on  the  other,  six 
Cucumbers.  The  Melons  have  borne  forty-five  fruits, 
all  of  a  good  size.  They  began  to  ripen  on  May  iS, 
and  all  were  ripe  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the 
house  was  cleared  and  planted  as  before." 

Pet  Plants. — Aunt  Judys  Magazine  has 

a  well  deserved  reputation  for  the  general  excellence 
of  its  articles  ;  matter  and  spirit  are  alike  good. 
For  some  time  past  a  series  of  articles  on  pet  plants 
has  been  running  its  course,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  subject  is  handled  is  so  different  from  that  gene- 
rally adopted  in  the  gardening  columns  of  what  we 
may  call  lay  periodicals,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call 
attention  to  it.  Too  often  such  articles  are  written 
by  persons  with  a  minimum  knowledge  of  plants, 
and  little  or  no  practical  experience  of  their  culture. 
It  is  different  in  the  present  case. 

Well  -  earned    Promotion.  —  Although 

Syon  is  private  property,  yet  for  many  years  has  it 
been  associated  with  horticulture  in  a  sense  so  wide 
and  so  eminent  that  whatsoever  attaches  to  its  repu- 
tation and  to  its  fortunes  possesses — at  least,  to  gar- 
deners— an  almost  national  interest.  Perhaps  its 
proximity  to  London  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held,  because  its  fine 
gardens  have  ever  been  open  to  the  inspection  of  all 
horticultural  students  who  have  found  in  it  a  sort  of 
minor  Kew,  with  in  addition  many  gardening 
features  that  the  national  gardens  do  not  possess. 
FVom  Syon  also  have  from  lime  to  time  gone 
forth  into  the  world  many  young  men  who  now 
occupy  in  gardening  distinguished  positions.  All 
these  remember  with  pride  their  early  connection 
with  gardens  so  long  famous  and  still  so  well  main- 
taimed.  Syon  has  had  in  years  past  many  able  and 
eminent  garden  chiefs,  but  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
any  can  claim  a  higher  horticultural  reputation  than 
is  possessed  by  Mr.  John  Woodbkidoe,  who 
has  now  and  ably  served  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Northumberland  for  twelve  years.  The 
transition  of  the  present  land  steward  of  the 
Syon  and  Isleworth  estates  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive   domain    at    Alnwick    created    a    vacancy 
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at  Syon  that  it  was  desired  to  fill  with  a  trustworthy 
and  efficient  servant,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  record 
the  fact  that  his  Grace,  having  spontaneously  offered 
the  post  to  Mr.  Woodekidge,  it  has  been  by  him 
accepted,  though  he  still  retains  the  supervision  01  tbl- 
gardens. 

Grevillea  robusta.— In  some  interesting 

notes  on  the  Shuveroy  Hills  for  1SS1,  recently  com- 
municated to  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of 
Madras  by  Deputy-Surgeon-General  Shqrtt,  the  fol- 
lowing   paragraph  OQCqrs  ;— "Qf  fj)e  plants  intro- 


Twickenham  we  recommended  that  a  special  class  for 
these  should  be  formed,  as  they  were  well  qualified 
to  produce  a  pleasing  and  active  competition.  The 
Twickenham  committee  adopted  the  suggestion,  and 
this  year  a  class  for  cut  blooms  of  distinct  varieties 
in  bunches  of  three  was  inserted  in  the  schedule. 
The  result  was  most  satisfactory,  as  at  the  show  held 
on  the  7th  six  boxes  were  in  competition,  and  a  charm- 
ing display  of  these  beautiful  flowers  resulted.  Exhi- 
bitors would  do  well  to  select  for  this  purpose  only  erect 
kinds,  and  if  the  limitation  as  to  number  of  blooms 
could  be  extended  it  is  probable  that  bunches  of  fine 


some  touch  of  floral  beauty,  or  some  feature  of  interest 
centering  in  garden  produce.  This  year  the  centre 
of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  most  elaborate  stand  at 
Reading  is  formed  as  a  semicircular  bay,  with  a  tier 
of  shelves  on  the  back,  and  on  these  are  arranged, 
with  much  taste,  specimen  plants  of  variegated 
Japanese  Maize,  Petunias,  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
and  charming  Gloxinias— all  in  excellent  condition. 
At  the  foot  of  the  shelves  is  a  sloping  bank  of  verdant 
turf  reaching  to  the  ground  level,  raised  from  fine 
lawn-grass  seeds,  sown  on  May  1,  and  about  this  are 
very   pleasantly  dotted    a    few    specimen  Gloxinias 


FIG.    15. — A  COMBINED  MELON  AND  CUCUMBER   HOUSE.      (SEE   r.   80.) 


duced  on  these  hills,  I  have  to  notice  a  peculiarity  as 
regards  the  Grevillea  robusta — one  tree,  which  is  now 
eleven  years  old,  has  for  the  last  two  years  during  the 
rains  produced  spontaneously  each  year  10  oz.  of  a 
translucent  gum  which  has  no  smell  or  particular 
taste,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  mixes  readily 
with  water,  when  it  forms  a  whitish  brown-coloured 
mucilage,  and  as  a  paste  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
the  so-called  gum  arabic  for  adhesive  purposes.  The 
other  Grevillea  trees  are  some  2  or  three  years  younger, 
and  have  not  as  yet  evinced  any  disposition  to  pro- 
duce gum."  This  statement  is  a  remarkable  one,  as 
none  of  the  Proteacea?  were  known  to  yield  gum. 

Gloxinias  as  Cut  Flowers. — In  a  note 

upon  a  box  of  cut  Gloxinia  blooms  shown  last  year  at 


blooms  dressed  with  a  few  small  fronds  of  Ferns,  and 
tied  to  keep  them  in  position,  would  much  enhance  the 
effect.  The  1st  prize  in  the  present  instance  fell  to 
Mr.  Warwick,  gr.  to  J.  P.  Kitchen,  Esq.,  Hamp- 
ton, who  had  a  charming  lot  of  flowers. 

Horticulture  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Show  at  Reading. — It  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fact,  that  each  year  some  aspects  of  horti- 
culture present  themselves  to  view  in  an  increasingly 
marked  manner  at  this  great  agricultural  gathering. 
Not  a  great  while  since  the  extensive  and  elaborate 
stands,  arranged  by  some  of  the  leading  seedsmen, 
comprised  wholly  seeds,  &c,  relating  to  agriculture  ; 
now  the  claims  of  the  garden  as  well  as  the  farm  are 
allowed,  and  one  of  these  stands  is  incomplete  without 


of  the  excellent  strain  for  which  the  Reading 
firm  is  celebrated,  and  some  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  the  pots  plunged  in  the  emerald  turf,  as  if 
they  had  grown  out  of  it ;  and  as  an  appropriate  edging 
is  a  line  of  plants  of  a  singularly  pleasing  pale  blue 
selected  form  of  Lobelia  speciosa.  This  is  a  great 
point  of  attraction  to  the  visitors.  Then  there  is  an 
extensive  collection  of  last  year's  Potatos,  preserved 
with  remarkable  success  ;  and  also  a  collection  of 
good  examples  of  this  year's  Potatos,  comprising  Early 
Border,  Fillbasket,  Early  Ashleaf,  Purple  Kidney, 
fine  in  colour  ;  Sutton's  First  and  Best,  very  fine  ; 
Prizetaker,  a  pretty  pale  salmon  kidney ;  Sutton's 
Field  Ashleaf,  Woodstock  Kidney,  very  fine,  &c.  A 
fine  collection  of  Peas  is  also  a  prominent  feature,  and 
includes  good  samples  of  Blue  Peter,  Improved  Prin- 
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cess  Royal,  Fillbasket,  Laxton's  Prolific,  Day's  Early 
Sunrise,  Hundredfold,  Kentish  Invicta,  Telegraph, 
Market  Favourite,  Alpha,  Champion  of  England, 
Fortyfold,  Emerald  Gem,  &c.  Then  there  are 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  in  great  variety,  and 
agricultural  produce  in  varied  and  great  abundance. 
On  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  stand  flowers  are 
absent,  but  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  this  year's 
Potatos  of  such  sorts  as  Early  Six-weeks,  Porter's 
Excelsior,  First-crop  Ashleaf,  very  good  ;  Early 
Rose,  Triumph,  Bountiful,  and  many  others ;  and 
some  truly  wonderful  pods  of  Telegraph,  Telephone, 
Pride  of  the  Market,  Balmoral  Castle,  Wiltshire 
Wonder,  and  Princess  Royal  Peas.  Then  there 
are  groups  of  desirable  and  undesirable  grasses  for 
pasture  and  hay,  roots,  seeds,  &c.  Messrs.  Webb 
&  Sons  have  a  very  extensive  stand,  in  which  they 
have  grouped  flowering  examples  of  Petunias,  Accro- 
cliniums,  Rhodanthes,  &c.  ;  while  garden  and  farm 
produce  and  roots  and  seeds  play  an  important  part 
also.  Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  show-ground  a 
pavillion  was  erected  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit.  It  was  finished  on  the 
exterior  by  covering  the  walls  with  virgin  cork  and 
training  Ivy,  Tropseolums  and  other  plants  over  it, 
A  pretty  flower  garden  was  also  arranged  with  flower- 
ing and  foliage  plants  plunged  in  cocoa  fibre.  The 
whole  was  very  tastefully  set  out  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  out  of  some 
two  dozen  plants  employed,  all  but  the  Ivy  were 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the  spring.  In  the  very 
midst  of  the  yard,  where  on  one  hand  the  engines 
toil  and  the  din  of  machinery  fills  the  air,  on  the 
other  the  lowing  and  bleating  of  cattle  are  heard.  This 
spot,  brightened  with  flowers,  attracted  multitudes  to 
view  it,  like  a  speck  of  sweet  floral  beauty  amid  a 
wilderness  of  utilitarian  designs  and  powers. 

Gaillardia.— Dr.    Regel,  under  the    one 

specific  form  of  G.  pulchella  includes  var.  a  lanceo- 
lata,  syn.  G.  aristata,  Pursh.  ;  G.  lanceolata,  Michx.  ; 
G.  Roezlii,  Regel ;  G.  rustica,  Cass  ;  var.  /3  Incolor 
=  G.  bicolor,  Lam.  ;  G.  pulchella,  Fouger  ;  G.  pin- 
natifida,  Torr.  ;  G.  picta,  Don,  var.  7  Drummondi, 
syn.  G.  bicolor,  Drummondi,  Hook.  ;  G.  grandiflora, 
hort.  ;  G.  Drummondi,  DC.  ;  G.  coccinea,  hort. ; 
G.  Smeathmanni,  hort.,  var.  5  tricolor,  G.  picta 
tricolor,  Fl.  de  Serr,  ;  var.  e  amblyodon  =  G.  amblyo- 
don,  Gay,  and  var.  £  Lorenziana, 

■ The  Police  Orphanage  at  Twicken- 
ham.— On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  the 
Police  Orphanage  at  Twickenham  on  Saturday  last, 
to  open  the  new  school  wing  of  the  building,  the 
floral  decorations  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Brockhaus,  manager  to  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  of 
Covent  Garden,  who  gave  the  needed  services  free  of 
cost,  as  the  object  was  essentially  a  charitable  one. 
The  plants  employed  were  many  and  varied,  and 
were  used  chiefly  to  dress  the  entrance-hall  and  the 
splendid  reception-tent  erected  by  the  Messrs.  PlGOTT, 
of  London-bridge.  On  the  same  day  the  Royal 
party  also  visited  the  Boy's  Home  at  Fortescue  House, 
near  the  railway  station,  where  the  floral  decorations 
were  carried  out  in  the  same  generous  spirit  by 
Messrs.  Hawkins  &  Bennett,  whose  ample  stock  of 
Maidenhair  Ferns  and  single  and  double  Pelargo- 
niums were  effectively  employed. 

A  Rose  Sport. — Mr.  Brown,  Great  Doods, 

Reigate,  writes : — "In  your  report  of  the  National  Rose 
Society's  show  at  South  Kensington  you  state  that  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  blooms  shown  in  the  ama- 
teurs' section  was  a  sport.  Being  the  grower  of  the 
above  I  think  it  might  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  its  origin.  Last  year  I  observed  a  small 
shoot,  with  a  striped  flower,  on  Comtesse  d'Oxford, 
the  buds  on  this  shoot  were  inserted  at  once,  and  I 
have  now  four  plants  exactly  the  same.  One  of  the 
plants  in  question  has  also  thrown  out  a  shoot  that 
has  a  flower  exactly  the  same  colour  as  the  stripe  in 
the  flower  sent."  We  have  observed  the  sporting  of 
the  same  variety  in  our  own  garden,  but  not  to  so 
great  an  extant. 

— —  The  Rain  Tree  (Pithecolobium  saman)  in  the 
gardensof  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras,  the 
measurements  of  which  were  given  in  the  Proceedings 
of  August  7,  187S,  and  then  believed  to  be  under  six 
years  from  the  seed,  continues,  in  spite  of  its  having 
been  necessary  to  amputate  some  of  its  largest  limbs, 
to  grow  enormously.     Measured  on  July  30  last  it 


showed  girth  9  feet  4  inches  at  the  ground,  6  feet  3 
inches  at  3  feet  high,  and  5  feet  9  inches  at  5  feet  high  ; 
in  spread  about  S5  feet  from  north  to  south  ;  and  a 
total  height  of  about  46  feet.  A  reference  to  the 
former  measurements  shows  that  the  girth  at  3  feet  from 
the  ground  has  increased  in  the  last  three  years  2  feet 
2inches.  The  age  of  the  tree  is,  if  anything,  over- 
estimated ;  but  search  is  being  made  for  traces  of  the 
receipt  of  the  seed,  which  it  is  believed  came  from 
Ceylon  about  1S72.  A  Casuarina  tree  standing  along- 
side, which  was  the  specimen  of  its  order  when  that 
part  of  the  ground  was  laid  out  as  the  Botanical 
Garden,  and  is  therefore  known  to  be  about  ten  years 
old,  now  measures  at  5  feet  from  the  ground  only  2 
feet  8  J  inches,  though  it  is  about  S2  feet  high. 

Single  Dahlias.— In  New  Jersey  it  appears 

that  these  will  not  succeed  under  glass. 

Hardy    Ornamental   Shrubs,    &c. — At 

the  recent  flower  show  at  Twickenham  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Sons,  of  Hammer- 
smith, exhibited  a  singularly  interesting  and  pleasing 
group  of  hardy  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  that 
attracted  great  attention.  Very  conspicuous  was  the 
Golden  Elder,  Sambucus  aurea,  and  hardly  less 
striking  were  the  creamy-white  shoots  of  Sambucus 
laciniata  variegata.  Of  Oaks,  there  were  huge- 
leaved  forms  of  Quercus  nigra  nobilis,  and  of  the 
elegant  Q.  Daimio  ;  also  Q.  Robur  nana  variegata, 
and  the  copper-coloured  Q.  atropurpurea.  The 
purple-leaved  Peach,  Persica  purpurea,  is  an  effective 
shrub,  and  /Esculus  aurea,  the  Golden  Chestnut,  is  as 
striking.  Cornus  albus  variegatus  was  finely  coloured, 
and  C.  mascula  aurea  elegantissima  has  charming 
leafage.  Very  fine  and  effective  leafage  has  Pyrus 
Sorbus  vestita.  Rhus  Osbecki,  Corylus  Avellanus 
purpureus  and  many  others  have  beautiful  foliage. 

The  Winter   in   Russia. — Our  excellent 

correspondent,  M.  de  Wolkenstein,  tells  us  that  in 
point  of  temperature  the  last  winter  was  one  of  a 
very  mild  character  for  Russia,  but  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  protective  covering  of  snow,  when  the 
frost  did  come  the  havoc  was  fearful,  even  the  Daisies 
were  killed,  and  the  wild  Juniper  was  killed  to  the 
roots,  both  about  St,  Petersburg  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Moscow. 

Lachenalias  and  Daffodils. — The  unique 

collections  of  Lachenalias  and  Daffodils  possessed  and 
cultivated  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Nelson,  of  Aid- 
borough  Rectory,  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  for  distribution.  The  collec- 
tion of  Lachenalias  consists  of  the  following  sixteen 
species  and  varieties  : — I,  Nelsoni ;  2,  Nelsoni  au- 
rea x  rosea  ;  3,  Nelsoni  luteola  x  aurea  ;  4,  aurea; 
5,  quadricolor ;  6,  superba ;  7,  tricolor  ;  S,  luteola  ; 
9,  maculata ;  10,  pendula  kermesina ;  II,  pendula 
amcena  ;  12,  gigantea ;  13,  versicolor;  14,  fragrans  ; 
15,  rosea;  16,  tigrina.  The  collection  of  Daffodils 
possesses  special  importance,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Nelson  carefully  selected  the  finest  types,  and  dis- 
carded those  he  considered  as  too  closely  resembling 
each  other. 

The  Age  of  Trees.— For  determining  the 

rate  of  growth  of  coniferous  trees  Dr.  Brandis  re- 
commends that  on  each  section  a  "mean  radius," 
along  which  the  average  rate  of  growth  is  most  fairly 
determined,  should  be  selected,  a  line  drawn  across 
the  section  in  the  spot  so  selected,  and  then  marks 
made  upon  the  line  at  intervals  of  two  inches — the 
number  of  rings  being  counted  in  each  section 
thus  : — 

Silver  Fir. — Total  Diameter  of  Section,  36  incites ;  Bark; 
Yx  inch. 


Rings. 

Inches. 

Rings. 

10 

18 

Total  years 

18       .. 

..     14 

Macro/.amiaDenisoni. — Afinelydeveloped 

specimen  of  this  splendid  Cycad  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  plant-houses  at  Gunnersbury  Park.  It 
has  noble  arched  leaves,  and  pinnre  of  a  bright 
shining  green  colour,  which  render  it  a  very  fine  deco- 
rative plant.  It  makes  a  rare  specimen  for  exhibition 
purposes.  As  the  specimen  is  comparatively  young, 
the  leaves  are  only  about  3.^  feet  to  4  feet  in  length  ; 
but  they  will  become  longer  as  the  plant  ages.     It  is 


said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  60  feet  in  its  own  country  ; 
but  that  must  require  generations,  as  in  this  country 
this  species  appear  to  make  a  stem  very  slowly. 

Microlepia  HIRTA  cristata. — As  a  single 

specimen  for  the  embellishment  of  rooms,  no  Fern  is 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Its  long  drooping 
fronds  hang  gracefully  over  the  sides  of  a  pot  or 
basket,  and  besides  being  a  rapid  grower  it  requires 
only  the  warmth  of  an  intermediate-house  or  vinery 
in  summer,  where  it  is  afforded  the  necessary  shade 
from  the  Vine  leaves. 

Planting   Asparagus    in    July.— Those 

who  have  seedling  Asparagus  a  few  inches  high  will 
find  this  present  month  a  good  time  to  plant  it  out  in 
its  permanent  quarters.  For  amateurs  especially  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  way  of  securing  a  supply 
of  so  delicious  a  vegetable.  Plants  raised  from  seeds 
during  the  past  spring  are  now  in  fit  condition  for 
planting  out,  and  the  daily  showers  we  are  having, 
though  harassing  to  haymakers,  will  be  beneficial  to 
newly  planted  Asparagus  ;  indeed,  the  plants  receive 
no  check  at  all,  so  quickly  do  the  roots  lay  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil  and  grow  apace.  Not  one  plant  in  a 
hundred  will  miss  taking  root  or  sustain  injury  of 
any  kind,  but  if  such  a  thing  did  occur  the 
blank  can  be  filled  up  any  time  during  this 
month  or  early  in  the  next  month  from  the  reserve 
stock.  Compared  with  spring-planting  everything 
is  in  favour  of  the  amateur.  In  the  spring  the  soil  is 
cold,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  often  suffer  in 
transit];  the  beginner  also  thinks  the  older  the  plants 
are  the  greater  the  prospect  of  an  early  return.  But 
occasionally  the  roots  get  sadly  mutilated  in  lifting, 
and  more  frequently  they  suffer  from  the  effects  of  dry 
weather  before  they  are  planted  ;  and  owing  to  this 
or  other  causes  many  blanks  have  to  be  filled  up 
afterwards.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  seedlings, 
which  are  simply  transferred  from  one  quarter  of  the 
garden  to  another,  or  from  the  nearest  nursery  in  a 
growing  state,  which  is  just  as  cheap  a  way  of  ob- 
taining them  (to  the  small  grower)  and  as  good. 
Small  gardens  will  not  admit  of  the  lines  being 
planted  at  wide  distances  apart ;  but  two  lines  may 
be  planted  in  a  3-foot  bed,  and  good  results  obtained 
from  this  system  of  planting.  Rows  of  Lettuces,  or 
other  temporary  crops,  may  be  grown  between  the 
rows  of  Asparagus  in  the  meantime,  and  in  the  winter 
give  rich  surface  dressings  which  will  be  washed  into 
the  earth  by  the  winter  rains.  The  advocates  of  big 
Asparagus  have  a  number  of  followers,  and  are  no 
doubt  doing  much  good  in  arousing  cultivators  from 
the  apathetic  modes  of  culture  ;  but  the  old  English 
Squire  still  shakes  his  head  significantly  if  you  talk 
about  quality  in  the  monstrosities  that  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  greengrocer's  window.  Medium  sized  heads,  and 
plenty  of  them,  will  always  suit  the  epicure  as  well  or 
better  than  the  big  heads  we  see  or  read  of. 

Bravoa    geminiflora.  —  This  handsome 

Mexican  Amaryllid  is  now  finely  in  flower  at  Kew. 
Some  good  specimens  are  flowering  in  pots  in  one  of 
the  cool  houses,  but  these  in  luxuriance  and  beauty 
are  far  surpassed  by  individuals  planted  out  in  the 
open  border,  but  somewhat  sheltered  by  the  building 
near  which  they  are  growing.  The  flower-stems  of  these 
latter  are  more  than  2  feet  in  height,  and  the  rich 
orange-red  tubular  flowers  are  larger  and  more  highly 
coloured  than  are  those  of  the  specimens  under  glass. 
Any  collection  of  choice  tuberous  or  bulbous  plants 
should  include  the  species  now  noted. 

Rusei.lia  junca.— How  seldom  we  see  this 

old-fashioned  plant  now-a-days.  It  is  Rush-like,  as  its 
name  implies,  and  bears  little  scarlet  bells  which  are 
exceedingly  chaste  and  pretty.  It  is  a  winter-flower- 
ing plant,  and  is  most  useful  for  forming  front  lines  in 
plant-houses  owing  to  its  light  habit.  It  fills  a  space 
where  a  bushy-habited  plant,  however  pretty,  would 
be  out  of  place,  and  is  therefore  a  desirable  plant  to 
possess  for  the  show-house  in  winter. 

DisnuuniNG  Chrysanthemums.— The  en- 
thusiast in  Chrysanthemum  growing,  who  has  an  eye 
to  big  blooms  next  November,  will  often  be  puzzled 
during  the  present  month,  assuming  him  to  be  a 
beginner  in  the  art  of  growing  large  flowers.  It  is 
an  art,  whatever  may  be  said  otherwise.  Any  one 
can  master  the  art  by  patience,  observation,  ard 
application.  These  three  things  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  the  composition  of  the  cultivator  who 
seeks  to  gain  a  position  as  a  grower  of  large  flowers. 
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There  is  nothing  so  mysterious  after  all  in  the  way 
those  big  flowers  are  obtained,  but  still  you  must 
know  the  way  to  get  them.  No  one  can  teach 
another  hew  to  do  this  unless  he  who  desires  to  learn 
will  observe  for  himself.  The  critical  point  is  to 
know  "what  bud"  to  take  in  certain  varieties.  A 
great  many  of  the  best  show  kinds  have  unfor- 
tunately characteristics  belonging  to  themselves,  and 
the  cultivator  must  note  this  and  watch  the  result  of 
any  experiments  that  he  tries  during  the  present 
season,  so  that  unsuccessful  experiments  may  not  be 
repeated.  This  is  simply  a  note  of  warning  to  those 
who  are  upon  the  look-out  for  information  upon  this 
important  point  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum. And  it  is  this  :  take  no  notice  of  any  bud  that 
appears  during  the  present  month.  Do  not  pinch  the 
plant  because  of  the  appearance  of  a  big  flat  bud,  or 
think  that  there  is  anything  wrong  because  of  its 
presence.  Let  Nature  have  her  course,  let  the  plant 
grow  on  :  if  it  is  now  a  singled-stemmed  plant  there 
will  very  soon  be  (if  there  is  not  already)  three  shoots, 
and  the  big  bud  will  gradually  grow  into  a  little  one 
until  you  will  want  an  eye-glass  to  see  it.  If  green- 
fly makes  its  appearance  dust  the  points  of  the  shoots 
with  tobacco  powder,  and  keep  on  repeating  the 
operation  until  the  insects  are  entirely  destroyed. 
Towards  the  end  of  next  month  will  be  early  enough 
to  look  out  for  the  buds  that  will  ultimately  grow  into 
the  large  flowers.  The  July  bud  only  produces  those 
broad  ragged  blooms,  with  a  few  coarse  petals,  which 
are  neither  useful  nor  ornamental. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM    VEXILLARIUM. — Dr.  PAT- 

ERSON  writes  : — "  Six  years  ago  I  bought  a  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium  from  Messrs.  Low — one 
little  bulb  with  three  leaves.  Every  year  since  then 
it  has  increased  in  size  and  inflorescence.  This  year 
it  has  thirty-six  spikes,  bearing  1S9  flowers,  all  of 
which  I  send  you,  along  with  a  spike  of  Vanda 
tricolor  Patersoni,  which  is  considered  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  the  Dalkeith  var.,  and  a  spike  of  Vanda 
suavis."  The  Vandas  are  both  very  fine  spikes  of 
thirteen  and  seventeen  flowers  respectively ;  and  the 
blooms  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  though  not 
individually  large,  are  charming  in  the  aggregate. 

Publications  Received.— Familiar  Wild 

Flowers  and  Familiar  Garden  Flowers  (Cassell). — 
The  Micrographic  Dictionary  (Van  Voorst  :  ed.  4, 
parts  S — 13). — Illustrations  of  British  Fungi:  Cooke 
(viii.  and  ix.  :  Williams  &  Norgate). — Coloured 
Figures  of  Species  of  Agaric  us. — Bullet  ino  della  R. 
Societa  Toscana  di  Oriicultura. — Bulletin  d1  Arbori- 
culture.— Gartenjlora  IVestnik. — Revue  de  VHorti- 
culture  Beige. — Illustration  Horticole. — Journal  des 
Roses. — Williams'  Orchid  Album. — J ahresbericht 
des  Naturhistorischen  Vereins  von  Wisconsin  (Annual 
Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Natural  History  Society.) 

The   Weather.— General  remarks  on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  July  10,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  been  very  cloudy  and 
unsettled,  with  frequent  thunderstorms  and  heavy 
rain.  Temperature  has  been  slightly  above  the  mean 
in  "  Scotland,  E.,"  and  about  equal  to  it  in  "  Scot* 
land,  W.,"and  "England,  N.E.,"  but  in  all  other 
districts  it  has  been  from  20  to  40  below  its  normal 
value.  The  maxima  were  very  low  for  the  season, 
and  ranged  from  650  in  "  England,  N.W."  to  720  in 
"Ireland,  N."  In  some  parts  of  the  south  and 
south-west  of  England  on  the  4th,  the  thermometer 
did  not  exceed  59°,  The  minima,  which  were  gene- 
rally registered  towards  the  close  of  the  period,  were 
as  low  as  400  in  "  England,  E.,"  and  from  430  to  470 
elsewhere.  The  rainfall  has  been  more  than  the  mean 
in  all  districts,  the  excess  in  the  western  parts  of 
England  being  very  large.  At  Cullompton  and  Man- 
chester more  than  3  inches  of  rain  was  measured. 
Bright  sunshine  shows  a  slight  increase  in  most  of  the 
English  districts,  but  a  decrease  over  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  The  percentage  was  greatest  (46*)  in 
England,  S.W.,"  and  least  (250)  in  "Ireland,  E." 
Depressions  observed  : — The  barometer  has  been 
comparatively  high  over  France  and  Scandinavia, 
while  over  our  islands,  owing  to  the  passage  of 
several  small  depressions  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, it  has  been  low  and  unsteady.  The  wind  has 
been  generally  south-west  to  south-east,  and  light  to 
moderate  in  force  ;  but  on  the  6th  and  7th  it  blew  a 
moderate  to  fresh  gale  from  the  westward  at  many  of 
our  southern  and  western  stations,  while  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Scotland  a  light  easterly  breeze  was 
experienced. 

Gardening  Appointments.— Mr.   G.   D. 

Chi'sholm,  late  Gardener  to  C.  M.  Webster,  Esq., 
Pallion  Hall,  Sunderland,  has  been  engaged  as  Gar- 
dener to  the  Hon.  Henry  Butler,  Eagle  Hall, 
Pateley  Bridge,  Yorks. — Mr.  McBain,  for  twenty 
years  Gardener  to  Lord  Windsor,  at  Oakley  Park, 
near  Ludlow,  has  taken  to  farming,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Reason,  lately  a  Foreman  in  Lord  Holmes- 
dale's  service. 


THE    VEGETATION    OF    TRINI- 
DAD IN  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC. 

Trindad  or  Trinidade  is  a  rocky  islet  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  distant  between  600  and  700  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  in  about  200  30'  South  lat.  It  is 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
but  its  lofty  basaltic  columns  and  peaks  are  easily  seen 
at  distances  of  50  miles  and  upwards.  This  remote 
speck  in  the  ocean  is  now  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the 
Brazilian  province  of  Espiritu  Santo,  opposite  to  which 
it  lies,  yet  it  has  successively  been  claimed  by  the 
British  and  Portuguese,  llalley,  the  renowned  astro- 
nomer, landed  on  the  island  early  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  and  formally  took  possession  in  his  name, 
leaving  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  goats,  hogs,  and 
guinea-fowls.  In  17S1  the  English,  under  Com- 
modore Johnstone,  tested  its  capabilities  during  a  two 
months'  stay,  and  decided  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  form  a  settlement.  Afterwards  the  Portuguese 
took  possession  of  it,  and  erected  some  rude  build- 
ings, the  ruins  of  which  remain  at  the  present  time. 
They  did  not  stay  long,  however,  for  they  had  with- 
drawn when  the  American  Commodore,  Amaco 
Delano,  visited  the  island  in  1S03.  He,  it  is  recorded, 
found  there  numerous  goats  and  hogs,  as  well  as  some 
cats.  The  only  botanist  who  has  visited  the  island  is 
Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker,  who  landed  with  Sir  James 
Ross  and  others  whilst  on  the  outward  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  the  antarctic  regions  in  1S39.  But  although 
they  succeeded  in  landing,  they  were  unable  to  scale 
the  cliffs,  and  the  only  plants  obtained  were  a  Sedge 
and  a  Fern — Polypodium  lepidopteris.  A  second 
landing  was  not  attempted,  and  the  young  botanist 
left  the  island  with  the  tantalising  knowledge  afforded 
by  a  telescope,  that  a  tree  Fern  and  other  arboreous 
vegetation  existed,  to  say  nothing  of  what  these 
might  conceal.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  goat  was 
seen  by  Sir  James  Ross's  party. 

Nearly  forty  years  elapsed,  and  Dr.  Ralph  Cope- 
land,  of  the  Dunecht  Observatory,  Aberdeen,  when 
on  the  voyage  out  in  the  Venus  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus,  had  the  good  fortune  to  land  at  a  point 
whence  he  could  get  into  the  interior.  Dr.  Copeland 
has  contributed  a  report  of  his  visit  to  the  Abhand- 
lungen  der  Naturwissenschaftlichen  Vereines  zu  Bre- 
men,  from  which  most  of  the  following  is  extracted, 
and  Dr.  Buchanan  adds  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
plants  collected.  The  island  was  approached  from 
the  north-west,  where  a  number  of  frigate-birds  and 
red  geese  were  encountered,  and  some  were  shot.  A 
fine  view  was  obtained  of  the  "Nine  Pin,"  or 
"Monument,"  a  basaltic,  tower-like  rock,  about 
150  feet  in  diameter,  and  S20  feet  high,  with  quite 
perpendicular  sides.  Sir  James  Ross's  party  landed 
in  North-west  Bay,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Nine 
Pin  Rock,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  the  narrative  of 
the  voyage.  According  to  earlier  reports,  says  Dr. 
Copeland,  the  summit  of  this  rock  was  clothed  with 
tall  green  trees,  but  they  have  now  disappeared.  It 
does  not  seem  very  likely  that  tall  trees  ever  grew  in 
such  an  uncomfortable  spot.  As  they  sailed  along  the 
western  side  of  the  island  the  coast  was  carefully 
scanned  through  a  telescope,  in  order  to  find  a  landing 
place,  and  a  boat  was  sent  to  examine  the  coast  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  but  it  was  reported  to  be 
well-nigh  impossible  to  land,  and  the  anchorage 
very  bad.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Copeland  and  a 
companion  tried  and  succeeded  in  landing  on 
some  projecting  rocks  about  sunset,  and  after 
some  climbing  on  the  extremely  rough  volcanic  stone 
they  reached  the  shore,  where  they  met  with  in- 
numerable small  yellow  land  crabs,  and  a  tufted 
Sedge,  probably  the  same  as  the  one  collected  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker.  They  had  hardly  landed,  however, 
before  they  were  obliged  to  take  to  their  boat  and 
return  to  the  ship,  which  they  did  not  reach  until  it 
was  quite  dark.  All  along  this  side  of  the  island 
there  was  not  a  single  living  tree  to  be  seen  in  the 
lower  part,  though  the  higher  ridges  of  the  hills  were 
covered  with  a  dense  forest  ;  which  was  inhabited  by 
enormous  numbers  of  boobies.  Many  of  the  trees 
were  recognised  as  being  Palm-like,  and  probably 
Tree  Ferns. 

The  next  day  the  ship  rounded  the  north  point, 
when  the  whole  of  the  east  coast  appeared  in  view. 
Here  naked  cliffs  overtop  the  broad  green  slopes, 
in    striking    contrast    to     the    barren    shores     and 


wooded  summits  of  the  western  side.  The  east 
coast  is  divided  into  three  shallow  bays,  and 
at  first  sight  looks  very  favourable  for  landing, 
but  near  the  shore  there  is  a  narrow  reef  running 
parallel  to  thetcoast,  apparently  from  end  to  end.  At 
length  a  small  opening  was  found  in  the  second  bay, 
through  which  a  boat  could  enter,  and  where  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  landing,  and  drawing  the  boat  up. 
The  country  did  not  gain  on  closer  inspection,  for 
the  green  slopes,  that  seemed  at  a  distance  to  be 
clothed  with  a  grassy  turf,  were  completely  over- 
grown by  one  species  of  Bean  (Canavalia  sp.,  pro- 
bably C.  gladiata,  DC),  whose  entangled  branches 
rendered  walking  very  uncomfortable.  Moreover, 
the  ground  was  everywhere  burrowed  by  innumer- 
able land-crabs — as  far  as  the  travellers  went  they 
found  every  spot  literally  swarming  with  them. 
Accompanied  by  one  sailor,  Dr.  Copeland  made  lor 
the  high  land  of  the  interior,  passing  through  011  his 
way  and  examining  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  erected 
by  the  Portuguese.  No  traces  of  cultivated  plants 
were  found,  but  everything  was  overrun  by  the  Cana- 
valia mentioned  above.  Proceeding  on  their  journey 
the  travellers  ascended  a  ravine  formed  by  a  rivulet 
that  flows  into  the  bay  below.  Soon  they  came  upon 
colonies  of  frigate-birds  nesting  in  the  branches  of 
prostrate  dead  trees.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  although 
most  of  the  valleys  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
contained  enormous  numbers  of  dead  trees,  not  a 
single  living  one  was  to  be  found  except  near  the 
highest  points.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  trees  were 
thrown  down,  and,  as  it  appeared  they  had  been  down 
many  years,  Dr.  Copeland  asks  whether,  as  in  St. 
Helena,  the  trees  were  not  destroyed  by  goats.  This 
is  uncertain.  Neither  Dr.  Copeland  nor  any  member 
of  the  party  saw  a  single  goat,  hog,  or  cat,  yet  dense 
vegetation  was  encountered  in  easily  accessible 
localities.  Nor  did  they  see  a  guinea  fowl  or 
any  other  kind  of  fowl.  The  pieces  of  wood 
brought  away  are  said  to  resemble  mahogany,  but  are 
of  less  density.  At  an  altitude  of  about  1S00  feet  the 
valley  suddenly  widens  into  a  kind  of  plateau,  for  the 
greater  part  covered  with  a  dense  layer  of  a  matted 
grass  [Sedge  ?].  This  grass  is  seated  on  tough  stems 
from  one  to  two  inches  high,  so  that  the  heavy  rains 
that  doubtless  fall  here  can  easily  runaway.  Border- 
ing a  small  watercourse  was  a  group  of  Tree  Ferns, 
many  of  them  dead,  however,  though  their  snake-like 
stems  were  still  standing  upright.  Ascending  some 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  the  vegetation  was  found  to 
be  of  quite  a  different  character.  Large  spaces 
of  ground  were  clothed  with  luxuriant  Ferns, 
each  kind  growing  in  separate  patches.  These 
Ferns  were  Polypodium  lepidopteris,  Asplenium 
prEemorsum,  and  Asplenium  compressum.  The  last 
was  not  so  abundant  as  the  others,  but  it  is  the  most 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  had  previously  only  been 
found  in  St.  Helena.  Intermixed  with  the  Ferns 
were  clumps  of  a  small  shrubby  Composite,  Achyro- 
cline  capitata,  covered  with  yellowish-white  flower- 
heads.  The  summit  above,  as  well  as  the  south- 
western slope,  was  covered  with  forest,  the  outskirts 
of  which  were  very  dense,  consisting  of  stunted, 
almost  impenetrable  bushes.  Looking  down  into 
the  principal  western  valley,  in  which  there  is  a 
waterfall,  a  pretty  sight  met  the  eye.  The  valley 
was  nearly  filled  with  Tree  Ferns,  which,  seen  from 
above,  showed  each  about  eight  fronds ;  and  as  the 
trees  were  all  of  the  same  size,  and  just  touched  each 
other,  the  whole  formed  the  most  beautiful  carpet 
imaginable.  Near  the  summit  a  few  Tree  Ferns  were 
associated  with  the  trees  forming  the  forest;  and  their 
stems  were  about  a  foot  in  girth,  and  from  S  to  14 
feet  high.  An  imperfect  specimen  of  Tree  Fern  from 
here  was  brought  home,  and  it  has  been  described  as 
a  new  species  of  Cyathea,  namely,  C.  Copelandi. 
Scraps  of  a  species  of  Eugenia,  of  an  Abatia,  and  of 
an  Alternanthera,  were  also  brought  home,  but,  un- 
fortunately, no  specimens  were  secured  of  the  trees 
forming  the  bulk  of  the  forest.  The  only  other 
flowering  plant  noted  i3  the  Castor-oil  plant,  which 
was  found  growing  luxuriantly  on  the  way  down. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Dr.  Copeland  did  so  little  in 
the  way  of  collecting  specimens  ;  the  little  he  did 
makes  us  wish  he  had  done  more.  The  discovery  of 
Asplenium  compressum  is  specially  interesting,  as  it 
indicates  some  connection  between  the  floras  of 
these  remote  islets  of  Trinidad  and  St.  Helena.  It 
may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  Melliss  in  his  Si, 
Helena,  by  some  slip,  records  this  Fern  as  also 
inhabiting  South  Africa,  Madagascar,  &c.  W.  Bt 
Hems  ley. 
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WINSLADE, 

Is  the  seat  of  Joshua  Dickson,  Esq.,  who  is  widely 
known  in  Devonshire  as  a  magnificent  patron  of  hor- 
ticulture, and  who  is  also  a  keen  agriculturist  and  a 
benefactor  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
his  estates,  as  indeed  he  is  to  others  with  whom  he  is 
not  so  closely  associated.  Winslade  is  5  miles  from 
Exeter,  and  about  3  or  4  miles  from  Topsham,  which 
is  reached,  as  your  correspondent  was  informed,  by 
the  "Topsham  express,"  which  travels  at  the  rate 
of  about  12  miles  an  hour  !  There  was  a  vein  of 
irony  in  the  manner  of  the  gentleman  who  supplied 
this  information,  which  did  not  turn  out  to  be  pre- 
cisely correct,  as  the  journey  was  by  no  means  a  slow 
or  unpleasant  one.  The  main  entrance  is  off  St. 
George's  Road,  from  Exeter,  where  a  new  lodge 
has  been  built,  known  as  the  Exeter  lodge.  The 
drive,  or  rather  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  also  new,  and 
the  trees  which  margin  the  new  portion  have  been 
very  successfully  removed  to  their  present  position  by 
a  tree-lifting  machine,  so  that  the  new  portion  very 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  old.  The  trees  consist 
chiefly  of  Turkey,  English,  and  Ilex  Oaks.  A 
slight  curve  to  the  left  takes  the  visitor  over  a  rustic 
bridge  into  a  series  of  Laurel  walks  which  communi- 
cate with  the  grounds  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  and  from  which  there  are  pretty  peeps  into 
the  park  over  the  entire  distance.  There  are  also 
striking  views  of  distant  objects  famous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, notably  the  Belvedere  at  Lord  Haldon's, 
which  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  miles  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  You  can  also  see  herds  of  sheep 
grazing  upon  the  green  slopes  of  the  Haldon  Hills, 
encircled  by  trees,  their  white  woollen  coats  looking 
very  pretty  in  the  distance.  The  Laurel  slopes  are 
beautifully  kept,  and  the  borders  are  dotted  with 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs  of  various  kinds,  some  of 
which  are  in  flower  at  most  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  are  low  clumps  of  Eerberis  Hookeri,  which 
bears  flowers  of  a  paler  yellow  than  B.  Darwinii,  a 
plant  that  makes  a  capital  ornamental  hedge,  and  is 
altogether  a  very  desirable  shrub  for  the  adornment 
of  pleasure  grounds.  Then  there  are  beds  or  clumps 
of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Veronica 
decussata,  Mahonias,  and  the  False  Acacia  is 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  overhanging  the  walk. 
A  second  rustic  bridge  is  crossed,  and  the  north 
pleasure  grounds  are  entered. 

At  this  point  the  ground  is  formed  like  the  end  of 
a  large  oval,  and  is  bounded  on  the  left  by  another 
Laurel  walk,  and  upon  the  right  by  a  walk  and  orna- 
mental shrubbery  border  planted  with  choice  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  other  shrubs,  with  a  margin  of  the 
beautiful  little  rock  Cistus.  The  sweep  of  pleasure 
garden  between  these  boundaries  widens  gradually 
in  the  direction  of  the  north  front,  and  is  planted 
with  the  best  of  the  Conifer  family,  including 
Wellingtonias,  Cupressus,  Cryptomerias,  Thuyopsis 
gigantea,  Biota  aurea  elegantissima,  and  other  rare 
and  valuable  kinds.  There  are  beds  of  alpine  Rho- 
dodendrons, planted  alternately  with  the  Conifers 
upon  the  east  side,  and  upon  the  west  side  a  summer- 
house  and  croquet  lawn,  enclosed  by  a  broad  belt  of 
Rhododendrons.  The  entrance  to  the  latter  is  all 
that  is  visible  from  the  north  pleasure  garden,  and  is 
one  of  those  pleasant  spots  which  crop  up  now  and 
then  at  Winslade,  where  the  stranger  would  least 
expect  to  find  them.  The  summer-house  is  a  spacious 
thatched  structure,  faced  with  bark,  and  panels  of 
moss,  and  affording  a  delightful  retreat  for  garden 
parties,  or  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are 
interested  in  the  game  of  croquet.  There  are 
two  large  Cedars  of  Lebanon  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  the  lawns  are  of  the  richest  verdure  and  faultlessly 
kept.  The  park  is  divided  from  the  grounds  proper 
by  a  har-ha  fence,  which,  to  thoseiwho  do  not  under- 
stand the  style,  had  better  be  explained.  It  consists 
of  two  terraces,  sloping  to  a  narrow  line  at  the  bottom 
something  like  the  letter  V.  An  ornamental  fence 
th«  divides  the  two  slopes.  The  style  is  certainly  a 
great  improvement  compared  with  the  old  sunk  fence, 
made  of  a  pile  of  dingy  looking  stones  staring  at  you 
from  one  side.  The  house  is  a  fine  square  block, 
ornamented  with  a  portico  supported  by  Doric 
columns.  From  the  west  front  there  is  a  clear  view 
of  the  park,  which  contains  many  fine  trees,  and  a 
stream — a  tributary  of  the  river  Clyst — besides  a 
commanding  view  of  the  Haldon  Hills,  which,  upon 
this  side,  are  densely  wooded  and  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque in  appearance. 

The  conservatory  is  at  the  east  side  of  the  house, 


and  is  a  noble  glass  structure  60  feet  long  by  40  wide. 
It  is  in  two  roofs,  and  is  supported  by  iron  columns 
which  are  placed  under  the  centre  gutter.  It  is  now 
being  extended  at  the  east  end,  where  an  ornamental 
division  is  being  added,  which  is  to  be  specially 
treated  for  stove  plants  and  other  tender  subjects 
requiring  more  than  usual  care.  The  whole  structure 
is  unusually  elaborate  in  design  and  workmanship,  and 
the  plants — the  permanent  occupants  especially — are 
among  the  very  finest  in  the  country.  The  roof 
adornments  consist  of  Tacsonia  exoniensis  and  Van 
Volxemi,  and  grand  baskets  of  Adiantum  cuneatum 
and  Nephrolepis  exaltata.  The  back  wall  is  also  rich 
in  basket  Ferns  of  many  kinds,  and  ornamental 
leaved  and  flowering  Begonias.  The  large  plants 
of  course  occupy  the  central  bed,  and  comprise 
fine  specimens  of  Cyathea  medullaris  with  stems 
over  7  feet  high,  Cibotium  princeps,  Dicksonia 
squarrosa,  Cyathea  Smithii,  Palms  of  all  the  choicer 
kinds,  and  Camellias.  There  is  a  groundwork  of 
Ferns  among  the  tall  Ferns  and  Palms,  giving  the 
whole  group  a  very  natural  appearance.  The  borders 
are  differently  laid  out,  and  are  highly  effective. 
The  groundwork  is  composed  of  Selaginella  Krausiana 
and  Ferns,  and  the  flowering  plants  of  all  sizes  are 
plunged  in  the  carpet  of  moss.  These  consist  of 
tall  Fuchsias,  Neriums,  Celosias,  double  Pelar- 
goniums, tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Cacti,  and  other 
showy  flowers.  The  border  plants  are,  of  course, 
smaller,  but  no  less  effective.  There  are  some 
valuable  specimens  of  filmy  Ferns  in  a  case,  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  Mr.  Craggs  is  very  successful ; 
these  comprise  Todea  superba  and  pellucida,  and 
Hymenophyllum  chiloense,  a  variety  that  is  very 
scarce,  if,  indeed  it  is  yet  possessed  by  the  trade, 
which  is  doubtful.  There  is  a  kind  of  recess  or 
corridor  upon  the  north  side,  between  the  house 
and  conservatory,  of  course  leading  |into  both, 
heated  for  the  accommodation  of  stove  plants,  but 
which  will  be  no  longer  required  after  the  extension 
at  the  opposite  end,  which  is  now  proceeding,  is 
complete.  In  this  cosy  little  place  there  are  well 
grown  pans  of  Achimenes  grandiflora,  and  fine  speci- 
mens of  Ixora  Williamsii,  bearing  very  large  trusses 
of  flowers  beautifully  coloured.  Also  good  plants, 
well-flowered,  of  Clerodendronfallax,  and  other  stove 
plants. 

The  flower  garden  consists  of  a  series  of  three 
terraces  upon  the  south  side  of  the  house,  with  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  steps,  statuary,  vases,  and 
other  ornaments.  The  first  terrace  is  designed  in 
Box  and  in  grass,  a  very  pretty  scroll  work  in  which 
carpet  bedding  is  already  growing  effective.  The 
circles  in  the  chain  of  Box,  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  design,  are  filled  with  ornamental  foliage 
plants  which  give  a  relieving  tone  to  the  arrange- 
ment. The  border  by  the  wall  of  the  second  terrace 
is  carpetted  with  raised  circles  and  diamonds  of  the 
usual  stock  employed  for  such  purposes,  and  having  a 
groundwork  of  Saxifrage  which  is  both  chaste  and 
pretty  to  look  upon.  Upon  either  side  the  centre 
walk  geometrical  groups  of  beds  are  planted  in  the 
bedding  style,  and  specimen  Conifers  are  dotted 
about  by  the  margins  of  the  walks — handsome  speci- 
mens, every  one  of  which  is  in  its  proper  place,  and 
was  evidently  planted  for  a  definite  purpose,  for 
although  there  are  practically  three  gardens,  they  all 
form  a  harmonious  whole  from  whatever  part  they 
are  viewed.  Descending  by  the  steps  to  the  third 
terrace  the  Golden  Yews  constitute  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  this  garden,  which  is  simply  plain  grass  plots 
furnished  with  specimen  Conifers — Pinus  insignis, 
excelsa,  Abies  Nordmanniana  and  grandis  being 
among  the  best  of  the  collection.  To  the  west  of  the 
terraces  lies  the  paradise  of  Winslade  —  the  Dell 
Garden  !  There  is  a  pond  in  the  centre  where  there  are 
wild  Iris  and  the  white  and  yellow  Nymphceas.  By 
the  margin  of  the  pond  the  beautiful  Arundo  Donax 
grows  to  a  height  of  14  feet,  and  at  a  distance  one 
might  mistake  the  colour  of  its  tall  healthy  shoots  for 
a  shade  of  blue,  so  highly  is  it  coloured,  and  so 
luxuriant  is  the  growth.  Its  companions  are  pillar 
Roses  loosely  trained,  and  samples  of  Salisburia 
adiantifolia,  which  I  have  never  seen  more  at  home 
than  it  is  here,  either  as  regards  health  or  position. 
The  boundary  border  upon  one  side  is  composed  of  the 
purple-flowered  Acacia,  creamy-white  Spirceas,  Spruce 
stumps  naturally  and  beautifully  clad  with  Ivy,  and 
upon  the  opposite  side  with  Mahonia  latifolia  and 
Berberis  Darwinii  dotted  with  golden-coloured 
Conifers,  and  edged  with  a  selection  of  hardy 
Ferns.      Then    there    is    rockwork    with    a    pretty 


speciraenof  Retinosporaplumosaaureaat  the  entrance, 
under  which  may  be  seen  a  group  of  Polystichum 
angulare,  or  a  bush  of  Viburnum  japonicum  or  Thuya 
gigantea  var.  planted  in  a  groundwork  of  variegated 
Vincas  and  Ivies.  Gaultheria  Shallon  also  succeeds 
well,  and  makes  a  good  rock  plant.  The  surround- 
ings are  so  pretty  and  so  adapted  to  each  other  as  a 
whole  that  one  feature  seems  to  blend  with  another 
precisely  as  if  the  work  had  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Dame  Nature  herself.  As,  for  instance, 
where  the  Golden  Ash  overhangs  the  rockwork,  or 
the  Hemlock,  Spruce,  or  English  Yews  touch  the 
edge  of  the  pond  with  their  sweeping  branches  from 
the  island,  or  the  purple  Nut  borders  a  secluded  walk, 
or  the  Royal  Fern  shoots  up  majestically  by  the 
water's  edge.  You  may  also  find  a  plant  of  Cepha- 
lotaxus  Fortunei  so  cosily  situated  as  if  it  had  been 
measured  for  the  corner  where  all  its  beauty  is  seen 
without  any  of  its  defects,  or  a  fine  specimen  of 
Taxodium  distichum  elevated  above  its  neighbours, 
where  its  health  and  symmetry  may  be  admired  with- 
out an  effort.  Turning  eastward  by  the  canal  which 
divides  the  park  from  the  grounds  upon  the  south 
side  the  walk  is  bordered  very  prettily  with  Vincas 
and  Hypericum  lucidum.  The  canal  is  margined 
with  balustrading  or  a  terrace  wall  ornamented  with 
Roses  along  the  southern  and  eastern  boundary,  the 
latter  of  which  is  known  as  the  "long  terrace,"  which 
runs  the  full  length  of  the  garden.  The  wall  upon 
the  left  hand  is  completely  covered  with  creepers,  and 
the  border  is  then  made  up  of  coniferous  and  American 
plants,  with  a  sprinkling  of  flowers  to  render  the 
whole  interesting  and  lively.  For  this  purpose  hardy 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  annuals,  or  any  surplus 
stock  are  called  into  request  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year. 

{To  be  continued.} 


PLANT   PORTRAITS. 

Amorpha  canescens,  Nuttall ;  Hook.  f.  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  661S. — An  old-fashioned  but  beautiful  hardy 
shrub  with  oblong  pinnate  leaves  of  numerous  seg- 
ments and  long  spikes  of  minute,  papilionaceous 
flowers,  of  which,  however,  only  the  small,  hyacinthine 
standard  is  present  which  forms  a  pretty  contrast  to 
the  numerous  yellow  stamens. 

Apple  Rambour  Papelen,  Bulletin  a1  Arboricul- 
ture, February. — Robust  variety,  with  deep  green 
leaves  ;  fruit  large,  globose,  with  shallow  open  eye, 
yellow,  richly  tinted  and  streaked  on  the  sunny  side  ; 
flavour  acidulous.  Will  keep  till  January.  A  kitchen 
Apple  of  great  excellence. 

Begonia  Diadema,  Hort.  Linden,  Illust.  Horl. 
t.  446. — Leaves  petiolate,  palmately  5 — 7-lobed,  lobes 
lanceolate  serrate,  green,  mottled  with  white.    Borneo. 

Crinum  Schmidtii,  Kegel  Gartenflora,  t.  1072. 
— A  species  from  Natal,  with  flowers  of  medium  size, 
segments  oblong,  lanceolate,  white  tipped  with  rose. 

Disa  grandiflora  vars.,  Garden,  February  2S. 
— Two  very  striking  varieties — superba  and  Barrelli — 
but  without  indication  as  to  which  is  which. 

Erigeron  aurantiacus,  Revue  Horticole,  Feb. 
16. — A  dwarf  hardy  perennial,  not  unlike  a  Marigold, 
but  dwarfer,  more  refined,  and  with  narrower  florets. 
The  flower-heads  are  terminal,  about  i^  inch  in 
diameter,  deep  orange.  Native  of  the  mountains  o[ 
Turkestan,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  M.  A. 
Kegel. 

LiNARIA  MAR1TIMA,  Garten  y.eititng,  March. 
— A  low-growing  annual,  with  linear-ovate  leaves, 
and  a  profusion  of  blue-violet  flowers.  linage  & 
Schmidt. 

Nympii/ka  tuiierosa,  Garden,  February  25. — A 
North  American  white  Water  Lily,  well  adapted  for 
culture  in  this  country,  though  but  little  known. 

Olearia  ramulosa,  Bentham,  Gartenflora,  t. 
1073.  —  A  greenhouse  shrubby  Composite,  with 
narrow  linear  leaves,  and  small  star-like  flowers,  white 
heads,  flowering  in  winter. 

1'IIAL.ENOPSIS     intermedia      I'ortei,      C 
March  4. — Flower  segments  white,  the  lip  rosy-lilac. 
Philippine  Islands. 

Siii:i;a     Fortunei     ruiira,     Revue    11, 
March    I. — A    dwarf-flowering    shrub,    with    ovate 
dentate   leaves,   and  terminal   clusters   of  deep  rose 
flowers. — Japan.     It  appears  different  from  the  plant 
grown  in  English  gardens  under  the  name  Fortunei. 

Svmplocos  SUMUNTIA,  D.  Don,  Gartenflora, 
t.  1074. —A  Nepalcse  evergreen  shrub,  with  shortly 
stalked,  ovate  lanceolate  serrated  leaves,  tapering  to 
both  ends ;  flowers  small,  white,  in  racemes. 
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j40ME     ^OF^EgPO^DENCE. 
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Sowing  Annuals.— The  plan  I  adopt  is  to  make 
up  a  slight  hotbed  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  drills, 
and  when  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  the  plants 
off  into  another  bed  made  on  a  hard  bottom  about 
3  inches  thick,  composed  of  old  potting  soil  and 
leaf-mould  sifted,  where,  shaded  from  the  sun  for 
a  time,  and  carefully  attended  to  as  regards  watering, 
they  soon  make  nice  stuff  to  put  out  where  they  are 
to  flower.  I  find  this  plan  answers  better  than 
sowing  in  pots,  or  allowing  the  plants  to  stop  in 
the  seed-drills  till  finally  planted  out,  which  opera- 
tion has  been  greatly  benefited  this  season  by  the 
frequent  rains.  But  when  the  soil  is  light  and  open 
I  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  plan  you  suggest, 
as  annuals  would  lay  hold  of  their  permanent  quarters 
at  the  start,  and  thus  receive  no  check,  which  is  a 
great  consideration.  Asters  germinated  badly  this 
season,  and  have  not  done  much  since ;  is  this 
general  ?  George  Potts,  J  ml.,  Surbiton  Hill,  July  it. 

Tree  Guards.— The  wire-netting  recommended 
by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Michie,  is  no  doubt  effec- 
tive in  protecting  young  trees  from  horses  ;  unfor- 
tunately these  are  generally  accompanied  by  cattle, 
and  the  latter  seem  to  think  that  wire  netting  is  put 
up  especially  for  them  to  tear  down  with  their  horns, 
I  have  found  stout  fencing-wire,  doubled  backwards 
and  forwards  in  6-foot  lengths  and  tied  together,  to 
make  a  tolerable  extempore  tree-guard.  H.  A. 

The  Peach  Wall  at  Sundorne  Castle.— This 
week  I  have  seen  certainly  the  best  wall  (ouside)  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  for  some  years,  viz.,  at  Sundorne  Castle,  near 
Shrewsbury.  The  length  of  the  wall  is  60  yards,  on 
which  were  originally  planted  twelve  trees  ;  but  one 
had  to  be  replaced  two  years  ago  :  the  remaining 
eleven,  although  old,  are  in  the  most  perfect  health 
and  cleanliness  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  well  and 
evenly  set  with  fruit  now  larger  than  Walnuts, 
averaging  from  twelve  to  fourteen  dozens  per  tree.  The 
whole  face  of  the  wall  is  covered  with  fine  healthy 
growths  and  foliage,  and  not  a  diseased  branch  is  to  be 
seen.  The  gardener  (Mr.  R.  Milner)  attributes  the 
healthy  state  of  the  trees,  in  part,  to  the  plan  he  has 
adopted,  of  heavily  syringing — when  the  weather  will 
permit — once  each  week  with  soap  suds,  commencing 
early  in  January,  and  continuing  the  operation  through 
the  spring.  Mr.  Milner  said,  he  had  not  seen 
a  trace  of  blackfly  or  blight  on  them  this  season. 
F.  G.  G. 

Anemones. — It  is  only  those  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  a  bed  of  these  that  can  form  any 
idea  how  gorgeously  beautiful  they  are  when  in  flower, 
especially  if  the  plants  happen  to  have  been  raised 
from  seed,  as  then  the  blooms  present  great  variety 
of  colour,  r  and  when  fully  expanded  are  perfectly 
dazzling  to  look  on.  Those  who  would  have  them  to 
come  in  next  autumn,  winter,  or  spring  should  lose 
no  time  sowing,  that  the  plants  may  become  strong, 
as  it  is  only  such  that  are  able  to  throw  up  any  great 
number  of  blossoms.  The  readiest  way  of  raising 
them  is  to  sow  either  broadcast  or  in  rows  where  they 
are  to  remain,  by  doing  which  all  check  from  pricking 
out  or  transplanting  is  avoided,  and  they  therefore 
become  established  at  once.  The  best  situation  to 
grow  them  in  is  a  warm  dry  border,  facing  south, 
where  they  can  enjoy  the  full  influence  of  the  sun, 
which  is  necessary  to  open  and  expand  the  flowers  and 
mature  and  ripen  the  tubers.  Some  growers  like  the 
tubers  taken  up  to  winter,  but  that  only  weakens  them, 
as,  however  carefully  they  maybe  stored,  they  are  sure 
to  shrivel  and  lose  much  of  their  weight  and  vitality. 
The  soil  that  suits  Anemones  best  is  that  of  a  somewhat 
light  and  dry  nature,  with  a  fair  amount  of  sand,  and 
in  such  as  this,  with  manure  added,  they  will  flourish 
amazingly.  Besides  making  such  a  fine  and  brilliant 
display  in  beds  and  borders  the  blooms  of  Anemones 
are  exceedingly  valuable  for  cutting,  and  though  in 
the  open  they  close  towards  night,  when  placed 
in  rooms  they  remain  fully  expanded,  and  last  a  long 
time  in  perfection,  J.  S. 

Protective  Moulding  of  Potatos. — I  beg  to  in- 
form you  that  since  the  publication  of  my  little  book, 
I  have  made  further  experiments  which  have  confirmed 
in  the  most  satisfactory  way  possible  all  the  principal 
results  laid  down  in  my  pamphlet,  as  far  as  the  "  pro- 
tective moulding "  and  the  different  soils  are  con- 
cerned. I  fear  no  contradictions  from  practical 
field  experiments  if  only  they  are  carried  out  in 
exact  accordance  with  my  directions.     Two  things, 


especially,  are  necessary,  viz. : — I,  The  earth  covering 
given  by  protective  moulding  must  be  no  less  than 
about  5  inches  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  upper- 
most tubers  (settling  by-and-by  to  about  4  inches) ;  2, 
The  protective  moulding  must  be  executed  before  the 
disease  in  the  leaves  has  set  in,  or  at  least  as  soon 
as  the  first  traces  can  be  noticed  by  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  leaves.  A  covering  of  4  inches  is,  how- 
ever, quite  sufficient  for  sandy  soils,  but  for  medium 
and  stronger  soils  5  inches  (to  begin  with)  will  be 
necessary.  These  suggestions  rest  on  experiments 
recently  corroborated,  J.  L.  Jensen,  Copenhagen. 
[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  the  results  you 
obtain.  Ed.] 

Friendly  Sparrows. — I  feel  I  am  communi- 
cating to  you  a  bit  of  news  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  many  of  your  readers.  I  have  long  caused  much 
kindness  to  be  shown  to  the  wild  birds  which  now 
ordinarily  winter  here  by  causing  them  to  be  regularly 
fed  during  winter,  though  among  these  sparrows 
greatly  predominate,  which  heretofore  have  only 
requited  me  by  destroying  my  earliest  Crocuses  and 
Primroses,  These  this  bygone  spring  they  have  all 
but  left  unmolested,  while  now  they  have  thoughtfully 
betaken  themselves  to  Roses,  not  to  injure,  but  to 
strip  them  of  every  greenfly  upon  their  young  shoots. 
My  gardener,  as  well  as  myself,  has  watched  their 
very  welcome  operations.  We  cannot  find  an  aphis 
on  our  Roses  anywhere  now,  though  heretofore  at 
this  time  so  abundant.  /.  A.  H. 

Rhododendron  triflorum.  — The  plant  from 
which  your  engraving  of  Rhododendron  triflorum  was 
taken  (p.  45),  grewand  bore  its  flowers  in  the  open  air. 
Last  November  I  moved  it  from  an  exposed  hill  to  a 
spot  under  a  west  wall,  and  the  result  was  forty-seven 
trusses  such  as  those  you  saw  and  figured.  Other 
plants,  however,  blossomed  well  without  any  protec- 
tion, and  in  the  springs  of  1SS0  and  1SS1  I  had  many 
flowers  although  some  of  the  buds  were  frozen.  I 
think  it  was  two  years  ago  when  Messrs.  Cripps,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  sent  you  for  identification  flowers  of 
R.  triflorum  ;  they  have  probably  plants  of  the  species 
still.  Mine  were  raised  from  seed  received  many 
years  since  from  Kew,  and  have  always  lived  in  the 
open  air.  J.  H.  Mangles, 

Rhododendron  Metternichii. — Allow  me  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  referring  once  more  to  Rhododen- 
dron Metternichii.  Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  met  with 
and  procured  a  so-called  plant  in  France,  and  Mr. 
Luscombe  has  kindly  sent  me  a  bloom  from  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  true  species.  This  latter  seems 
like  a  very  poor  truss  of  R.  maximum,  and  the  parts 
of  the  flower  are  not  in  sevens,  as  in  the  specimen  in 
the  Kew  herbarium.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  what  is 
reckoned  the  true  species,  for  the  authorities  mention 
a  variety  which  has  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  fives,  as 
in  this  case  ;  and  the  likeness  to  R.  maximum  has 
constantly  been  noticed.  What  would  interest  me 
most  would  be  the  flower  with  its  parts  in  sevens, 
like  R.  Fortunei ;  but  perhaps  this  has  never  been 
introduced.  In  all  the  hybrids  I  have  seen  from  R. 
Fortunei,  the  arrangement  in  sevens  is  lost.  May 
the  pentamerous  R.  Metternichii  be  in  reality  a  hy- 
brid? At  all  events  the  heptamerous  arrangement 
of  a  Rhododendron  flower  is  so  exceptional  as  to 
justify  some  curiosity.  ?.  H.  Mangles,  Valewood, 
Hazlemere. 

Petroleum  as  an  Insecticide. — After  two  years' 
experience  I  can  speak  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
petroleum  (erroneously  called  paraffin)  as  an  insecti- 
cide. For  that  worst  of  all  pests,  mealy-bug,  on 
Gardenias  and  Stephanotis  it  is  first-rate  ;  and  it  is 
equally  fatal  to  red-spider,  thrips,  and  brown  scale.  I  do 
not  know  who  first  made  known  its  value  for  this  purpose 
[Mr.  D.  Thomson],  but  I  for  one  am  greatly  indebted 
to  him.  I  use  one-twelfth  part  of  a  pint  to  one  gallon 
of  water,  and  as  often  as  I  find  any  insects,  whether 
it  be  once  a  month  or  twice  a  week.  The  most  im- 
portant point  is  the  thorough  mixture  of  the  oil  and 
water.  I  know  of  only  one  method  by  which  it  can 
be  performed,  and  those  who  think  it  too  trouble- 
some had  better  leave  petroleum  alone  and  try 
Hughes'  Fir-tree  Oil,  which  is  a  capital  thing, 
mixes  easily  with  water,  and  is  not  unpleasant 
in  the  using ;  but  as  the  quantity  required  for 
one  gallon  of  water  costs  eighteenpence,  while  of 
petroleum  the  quantity  required  for  one  gallon 
of  water  costs  half  a  farthing,  we  use  petroleum.  I 
put  the  oil  and  water  in  a  vessel,  and  fill  the  syringe, 
then  force  it  back  into  the  vessel,  repeating  this  action 
a  dozen  times  or  more  before  using  any  on  the  plants  ; 
afterwards  each  alternate  syringeful  is  forced  back 
into  the  can.  It  does  not  injure  the  roots  or  blooms 
apparently  in  the  slightest  degree,  in  fact,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  it  does  not  benefit  them.  I  enclose 
you  a  few  specimens  from  plants  that  have  been 
treated  in  the  way  I  describe  for  the  last  two  years 
(indeed,  the  last  application  was  made  four  days  ago), 
that  you  may  see  whether  I  am  justified  in  saying  so 
much.  If  so,  I  thick  it  a  duty  to  help  to  make 
known  such  a  boon,     I  do  not  recommend  it  for  such 


tender  foliaged  plants  as  Coleus  or  Cucumbers,  and  I 
think  in  the  case  of  Gardenias  and  Stephanotis  it  is 
best  used  on  a  dull  day  or  in  the  evening,  when  the 
sun's  rays  are  not  so  powerful.  I  ought  perhaps  to 
mention  that  except  on  the  days  when  the  petroleum 
is  used,  the  plants  are  syringed  daily  with  clear  rain- 
water. If  any  one  has  tried  petroleum  in  this  way 
for  mealy-bug  on  Vines,  I  should  be  glad  if  he  would 
kindly  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  as  I  have 
not  so  tried  it.  G.  Dufficld,  Winchmore  Hill. 

Potato  Disease.— Now  that  the  Potato  disease  is 
in  some  places  sweeping  off  entire  crops,  one  more 
word  as  to  its  certain  mode  of  propagation  may  be 
printed.  A  well-known  scientific  gentleman — the 
Rev.  J,  E.  Vize,  of  Forden,  Welshpool — has  pub- 
lished a  printed  list  of  fungi,  that  he  has  mounted 
upon  glasses,  and  keeps  for  sale,  and  ready  for 
examination  under  the  microscope.  In  this  list  he 
gives  the  resting-spores  of  the  Potato  fungus  in  situ. 
I  wrote  to  ask  where  he  got  his  resting-spores  from, 
lie  replied — "  I  have  lots  of  Peronospora  infestans 
resting-spores  ready  for  the  microscope,  and  believe 
they  are  abundant  always  in  the  wet,  undecayed  sets 
of  a  previous  year."  Let  gardeners  notice  these 
words — the  resting-spores  are  abundant  always  in  the 
effete  Potato  material  of  the  previous  year.  These 
resting-spores  do  not,  of  course,  grow  in  this  old 
material — they  grew  when  the  material  was  alive  ;  as 
is  characteristic  of  Peronospora,  the  resting-spores  for 
next  summer  are  forming  now,  and  may  be  found  in 
living  Potato  plants ;  being  transparent,  they  are 
sometimes  mistaken  by  beginners  for  a  fungus  named 
Pythium.  By  next  summer,  however,  when  a  year 
old,  they  will  be  brown,  and  so  totally  different  both 
in  nature  and  appearance  from  Pythium.    \V.  G.  S. 

The  Potato  disease  has  made  its  appear- 
ance unusually  early  this  year,  as  on  June  27  I  de- 
tected it  here  on  the  leaves  of  a  plot  of  Myatt's, 
where  it  has  since  spread  at  such  a  rapid  rate  as  to 
affect  the  whole  piece,  and  the  plants  are  now  exhal- 
ing that  peculiarly  offensive  odour  they  always  do 
when  the  fungus  is  on  them.  The  ground  where 
these  Potatos  are  planted  is  under  the  shade  of  some 
Plum  trees,  and  the  foliage  is  therefore  thin  from  not 
having  sufficient  air  and  exposure  ;  but  as  they  were 
only  wanted  for  seed  I  thought  they  might  do  very 
well,  and  be  ripe  enough  to  lift  before  the  plague 
caught  them.  I  shall,  however,  hesitate  before 
planting  in  a  similar  position  again,  as  I  have 
always  noticed  that  the  more  sunny  and  open 
the  situation  the  harder  the  leaves  and  the  stems 
become,  and  the  less  they  are  affected  by  spot. 
This  is  strikingly  apparent  now,  for,  though  we 
have  the  same  kind  of  Potato  growing  close  by 
on  a  south-east  border,  there  are  no  symptom  of 
disease  in  them  yet,  neither  can  I  see  any  on  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  garden.  The  dry  weather 
which  has  set  in  since  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  stopping  its  spread,  as  it  is  only 
when  the  atmosphere  is  damp  and  close  that  the 
spores  seem  to  take.  Although  Potatos  are  looking 
well  at  present,  the  prospect  of  a  full  crop  is  not  a 
bright  one  ;  for  now  that  the  scourge  is  on  them, 
and  has  shown  itself  in  different  parts,  it  may  travel, 
and  affect  the  whole  in  a  week.  As  to  cutting  the 
tops  off  when  stricken,  the  work  is  useless,  except 
as  a  means  of  stamping  out  when  the  tubers  are  fully 
grown  ;  and  if  they  are  not  in  this  state  the  best 
course  is  to  leave  them  to  take  their  chance  ;  but  if 
the  skins  are  set,  then  off  with  the  haulm,  and  take 
up  the  Potatos  at  once.  As  yet,  it  is  only  the  very 
forward  sorts  that  are  ready  for  this,  and,  when 
lifted,  they  should  not  be  left  exposed,  but  housed  in 
some  cool,  light,  airy  shed,  if  for  seed,  and  covered  or 
stored  in  a  dark  cellar  if  required  for  cooking.  J.  S. 

I    was    much    interested    in    your    review 

of  Mr.  J.  L.  Jensen's  How  to  Overcome  the  Potato 
Disease,  having  been  practically  acquainted  with 
almost  the  identical  process  for  at  least  eleven 
years  past.  On  entering  upon  an  appointment  as 
gardener  in  Devonshire  during  the  winter  of  1871,  I 
got  into  casual  conversation  with  one  of  my  assistants 
(a  labourer)  regarding  Potato  disease.  He  gave  me 
singuar  information  of  a  process  which  he  had 
habitually  worked  out  for  years,  whenever  disease 
appeared,  and  through  which  he  was  invariably  enabled 
to  secure  nearly  the  whole  of  his  crop  when  disease 
was  somewhat  moderate,  and  always  an  excellent  per- 
centage when  disease  was  rampant,  and  consequently 
was  much  better  off  than  his  neighbours.  Feeling  natur- 
ally sceptical  I  was  ultimately  invited  to  see  his  system 
of  procedure,  as  slight  disease  had  appeared  in  the 
following  summer,  1S72.  He  began  at  one  end  of  an 
outside  row,  swiftly  drawing  away  the  soil  with  his 
hand  from  the  base  of  the  stalks,  outwards  at  right 
angles  with  the  row,  forming  a  furrow  deep  and 
wide  enough  to  lay  each  set  of  stalks  low  down. 
Then  with  his  mattock  he  well  loosened  and  broke 
up  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  between  the  first  and 
second  row,  following  this  by  carefully  heaping  up  as 
much  of  the  soil  as  he  could  well  manage,  wholly 
covering  the  Potato  ridge  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
stalks  he  had  previously  laid  down,  forming  an  even 
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broad  face  or  slope  at  an  angle  perhaps  of  about  45°, 
and  giving  the  slope  a  pat  as  he  proceeded  with  the 
back  of  his  mattock  to  make  it  somewhat  firm. 
I  may  here  mention  that,  independent  of  this  high 
earthing,  his  Potatos  were  always  ridged  up  as  usual 
in  due  season.  I  examined  these  Potatos  when  they 
were  being  lifted,  and  found  but  little  wrong — the 
disease,  though,  was  not  severe  with  us  that  season. 
The  following,  or  perhaps  it  might  have  been  the 
second  season  after,  I  bore  strong  witness  to  the 
truth  of  this  man's  assertion.  I  perceived  disease  in 
the  slightest  form  on  a  breadth  of  Rector  of  Wood- 
stock in  our  own  garden.  I  was  anxious  about 
the  variety,  as  it  was  rather  choice  in  that  part. 
I  at  once  procured  three  men  to  perform  on  this 
Potato — one  man  I  directed  to  lay  the  stalks,  the 
second  went  ahead  between  the  two  first  rows  with  a 
steel  fork,  well  breaking  up  and  pounding  the  bottom, 
the  third  man  following  with  a  spade,  raising  the 
broken  earth  and  forming  a  neat  slope,  well  patted 
with  the  spade.  The  haulm  was  laid  to  the  north 
instead  of  south,  by  doing  which  I  considered  that  the 
side  of  the  slope  likewise  the  stalks,  would  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sun.  Probably  three  parts  of  the 
whole  breadth  was  performed  on.  The  result  was 
that  the  whole  of  the  tubers  in  the  fourth  part  were 
diseased,  but  from  the  other  three  parts  plenty  were 
saved  to  plant  a  good  breadth  the  following  season.  I 
think  that  Copenhagen  and  Devonshire  may  shake 
hands,  and  cry  quits,  so  far  as  this  remedy  is  con- 
cerned— for  in  my  opinion  it  is  precisely  the  same. 

New  Pelargoniums. — Allow  me  to  correct  an 
error  in  your  report  of  the  Pelargonium  show  at  South 
Ivensington,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  infthe  classes  for 
new  zonals  not  in  commerce  there  were  either  no 
entries  or  the  plants  exhibited  were  not  of  sufficient 
merit  for  any  prizes  to  be  awarded.  I  showed  in 
class  5  and  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  the  best 
three  zonal  Pelargoniums  not  in  commerce,  and 
send  you  a  pip  of  each — Favourite,  Emperor  and  Edith 
George,  the  truss  of  the  latter  measuring  12  inches 
over  and  full  to  the  centre.  Mr.  H.  Little  took  the 
1st  prize  for  the  best  zonal,  single  plant,  but  the 
prize  cards  were  not  put  on  till  very  late — hence,  no 
doubt,  the  erroneous  statement.  J.  George,  Putney 
Heath, 


Statixes  of  §00hs. 

A  I  Dictionary  |  of  [  Popular  Names  of  the 
Plants  which  Furnish  the  |  Natural  and 
Acquired  Wants  of  Man,  in  all  |  Matters  of 
Domestic  and  General  Economy;  |  their 
History,  Products,  and  Uses.  |  By  John 
Smith,  A.L.S.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

We  cite  the  title  of  this  work  textually,  for  in  sub- 
stance, as  in  form,  it  resembles  the  long-winded  titles 
in  which  our  ancestors  rejoiced.  The  title,  although 
somewhat  cumbrous  and  inconsequent,  sufficiently 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Smith  has  had  unusual  opportunities  for  com- 
piling such  a  work,  from  his  long  personal  experience, 
and  the  extensive  notes  left  by  his  son,  the  late 
Alexander  Smith.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  opinion 
of  a  veteran  whose  views  are  so  worthy  of  respect  on 
the  question  of  popular  names  for  plants.  Barring 
some,  which  no  one  with  a  grain  of  sentiment  or  a 
trace  of  love  for  philology,  literature,  or  folk-lore 
would  discard,  there  are  "  many  of  them  "  which,  to 
use  our  author's  words,  are  vulgar  and  undignified, 
and  t  derogatory  to  the  useful,  pretty,  and  curious 
plant  they  designate,  such  as  Aaron's  Beard,  Mourn- 
ing Widow,  &c.  The  names  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  a  popular  description  of  the  plant, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
put,  being  given  under  each  head.  Thus,  under 
the  head  of  Caoutchouc  we  have  brief  accounts  of  the 
several  plants  producing  the  different  kinds  of  rubber 
and  its  mode  of  extraction  and  manufacture,  as  well 
as  statistical  details.  This  article,  by  the  way,  is  a 
proof  that  the  octogenarian  author  has,  in  spite  of 
physical  infirmity,  found  means  of  incorporating 
recent  information,  having  been  aided  by  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Jackson.  A  list  of  the  genera 
alluded  to  in  the  body  of  the  volume  is  given  in  the 
index. 

Some  curious  incidental  notes  are  given  under 
various  headings — thus,  under  the  head  of  the  Weep- 
ing Willow  we  are  told  that,  in  1S25,  "  it  came  into 
special  public  notice,  on  account  of  a  twig  having 
been  received  at  Kcw  taken  from  a  tree  growing  over 
Napoleon's  grave  at  St.  Helena.  To  see  this  twig 
the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  one  Sunday  before  the 
hour  of  opening  the  gates  were  burst  open.  The 
twig  grew   into  a  fine   tree  40   feet    high — French 


visitors  paying  reverence  to  it  by  taking  off  their  hats 
on  passing  it." 

Lehrbuch  der  Baumkrankheiten.  Von  Dr. 
Robert  Hartig.  Berlin  :  Spring.  (  Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  Trees,} 

A  small,  but  for  its  compass  very  thorough  descrip- 
tion of  the  diseases  of  trees,  including  those  the  result 
of  injury  from  parasitical  plants,  wounds,  unsuitable 
soil,  frost,  sunstroke,  wind,  lightning,  Xc.  The 
work  is  illustrated  with  numerous  wood  engravings, 
and  eleven  large  beautifully  executed  lithographs, 
showing  the  effect  of  certain  parasitic  fungi  on  certain 
trees. 


The  Geology  of  the  Counties  of  England  and 
Wales.  By  W.  Jerome  Harrison.  (Kelly  & 
Co.)    8vo.     Pp.  342  ;  figs.  106. 

A  conscientiously  executed  and  excellent  work,  just 
suited  to  the  resident  who  desires  to  know  thoroughly 
the  geological  construction  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  lives,  or  to  the  traveller  whose  demands  are 
limited  to  a  more  general  notion  of  the  strata  he  is 
passing  over  or  through.  The  work  is  thus  a 
geographical  geology,  each  county  being  separately 
described  as  to  its  geological  features.  Thus,  in 
Kent,  we  have  the  strata  from  the  Wealden  and 
Hastings  beds  to  the  post  tertiary  deposits  described, 
and  their  localities  mentioned,  while  illustrative 
sections  and  representations  of  characteristic  fossils 
are  also  supplied.  At  the  commencement  of  each 
comital  description  are  lists  of  the  local  Natural 
History  Societies  and  Museums,  with  references  to 
the  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the 
principal  books  and  memoirs  on  the  geology  of 
the  district.  Prefixed  to  the  whole  is  a  brief  intro- 
duction devoted  to  an  elucidation  of  the  principles  of 
geology.  A  glossarial  appendix  and  an  index  com- 
plete one  of  the  most  useful,  and,  for  its  pretensions, 
thorough  pieces  of  work  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to 
have  to  notice.  In  a  subsequent  issue  it  would  be 
well  if  the  author  could  add  a  few  more  details  as  to 
the  course  of  the  river-valley  and  hill  ranges,  so  as  to 
complete  the  account  of  the  configuration  of  each 
county,  and  indicate  the  chief  agricultural  charac- 
teristics, such  as  pasture  lands,  arable  lands,  hop- 
gardens, fruit-growing  districts,  all  of  which  are 
dependent  on  geological  peculiarities. 


The  Forester :  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Planting,  Rearing,  and  General  Manage- 
ment of  Forest  Trees.  By  James  Brown, 
LL.D.  ;  assisted  by  his  son,  G.  P.  Brown. 
Fifth  edition.     Blackwood. 

The  proof  that  systematic  attention  to  arboricul- 
ture is  daily  increasing  among  us  is  shown  in  various 
ways,  among  others  by  the  establishment  of  the  ex- 
cellent Journal  of  Forestry.  The  publication  of  a 
fifth  edition  of  Brown's  Forester  is  another  proof,  and 
one,  too,  that  must  be  satisfactory  to  its  author. 
The  present  edition  we  are  told  is  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, and  there  are  evidences  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  in  various  references  to  Colonial  and  Indian 
forests,  and  in  a  valuable  and  concise  account  of 
forestry,  as  practised  in  India,  by  Dr.  Brandis.  This 
gives,  in  short  compass,  much  that  the  general  reader 
interested  in  such  matters  requires,  and  which  he 
could  not  readily  obtain  previously,  except  by  con- 
sulting numerous  and  not  very  accessible  books  and 
reports.  As  to  the  accounts  given  of  the  forestry  as 
practised  in  various  European  countries,  they  are 
meagre,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  very  great  regret  that 
some  account  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  forest - 
schools  of  Germany  or  France,  with  the  system  of 
education,  practical  and  scientific,  therein  followed 
is  not  given.  Brown's  Forester  is  an  established  text- 
book to  which  enquirers  will  naturally  turn  for  infor- 
mation, or  at  least  for  references  to  Ihe  best  sources  of 
information,  hence  our  regret  that  so  little  is  vouch- 
safed on  the  point  we  have  just  mentioned.  It  is 
satisfactory,  however,  to  find  the  author  advocating 
the  formation  of  a  forest  school,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  instruction  in  the  principles  of  forest- 
science,  mensuration,  &c,  the  pupils  should  be 
properly  trained  in  the  operations  of  planting, 
thinning,  bark  stripping,  draining,  and,  by  impli- 
cation, in  the  proper  organisation  and  administration 
of  forest  land  and  the  keeping  of  records  and  financial 
details  belonging  thereto.  Of  the  purely  practical 
value  of  this  work  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  speak 


—a  book  in  a  fifth  edition  speaks  for  itself — but,  as 
above  hinted,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
book  is  a  text-book,  and,  although  expressly  called  a 
practical  treatise,  its  statements  as  to  first  principles 
are  sure  to  be  accepted  as  those  of  a  standard  book. 
This  being  so  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  physiologi- 
cal and  botanical  portions  heve  not  been  thoroughly 
revised.  Here  we  have  the  exploded  notions  as  to  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  confidently  asserted  as  if  the 
year  were  1S22  instead  of  1SS2.  It  is  cruel  to  the 
memory  of  the  author  of  the  Theory  of  Horticulture 
to  reproduce  statements  which  at  the  time  they  were 
written  were,  of  course,  abreast  of  the  time,  but  which 
have  been  superseded  and  modified  in  all  subsequent 
text-books  of  any  standing.  Had  the  author  of  the 
present  volume  referred  to  the  leading  periodicals  or 
consulted  any  one  of  the  multitude  of  handbooks  on 
botany  issued  within  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  he 
would  have  seen  how  inappropriate  to  the  year  1882 
are  most  of  his  remarks  on  the  physiology  of  plants. 
We  can  but  regret  that  the  space  devoted  to  this 
portion  of  the  subject  was  not  occupied  with  the 
author's  personal  observations  on  the  growth  of 
trees,  if  possible,  unbiassed  by  what  he  read  in 
books  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  old.  Simi- 
larly we  could  have  wished  that  the  author  had  given 
us  his  own  descriptions  of  trees,  instead  of  borrowing 
them  from  Loudon  and  Gordon,  neither  of  whom  can  be 
accepted  as  authorities,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  that  has  been  published  in  the  various 
journals  and  publications  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
recent  years  has  here  been  incorporated  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  trees  mentioned,  and  their  value  for 
timber.  The  practical  directions  in  this  volume  are 
on  the  whole  excellent,  and  worthy  of  the  author's  re- 
putation ;  but  as  compared  to  the  German  and  French 
text-books,  we  fear  this  will  give  but  a  very  poor 
notion  of  the  application  of  British  science  to  forestry, 
and  will  justify  those  who  exalt  Continental  at  the 
expense  of  British  forest-science. 


Jloi(ists'   Jlauup. 


Tulips  at  Wakefield. — In  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, and  Nottinghamshire,  particularly,  as  well  as 
in  other  counties,  the  culture  of  florists'  flowers  in 
particular,  and  especially  of  the  Tulip,  is  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  what  may  be  denominated  "working 
men."  It  is  their  love  for  special  flowers,  and  the 
time  and  attention  they  give  to  their  culture,  that 
keep  aloft  and  burning  the  lamp  of  enthusiasm  that 
the  generation  of  florists  which  went  before  them  kept 
burning  so  brightly  and  effectively  in  their  day.  And 
there  are  not  lacking  indications  that  in  some  cases 
the  children  of  the  present  generation  of  florists,  as 
well  as  younger  men  not  so  intimately  connected  by 
family  ties,  are  coming  forward  to  take  the  place  of 
those  who  fall  away  from  the  ranks  on  the  termination 
of  the  race  of  life.  When  at  Wakefield  on  Whit 
Monday  we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
garden  of  George  Gill,  a  working  shoemaker,  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  committee,  and  a  leading 
exhibitor  at  the  shows,  of  the  Wakefield  Amateur 
Tulip  Society.  Mere  we  found  two  large  beds  of 
Tulips  in]  superb  bloom,  covered,  as  is  usual,  with  a 
light  canvas  awning  to  screen  the  flowers  from  sun 
and  rain.  The  two  beds  were  margined  with  wooden 
slabs  in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion,  and  raised  above 
the  ground  level,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  Tulip  beds. 
This  worthy  florist  makes  his  beds  wider  than  is 
usual,  the  regulation  width  being  to  take  a  line  of 
seven  flowers  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  Tulip  cultivators 
have  made  us  familiar  with  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth-row  flowers  ;  but  Mr.  Gill  has  as  many  as  ten 
or  twelve  bulbs  in  a  row,  his  beds  4  feet  in  width 
and  72  feet  in  length.  Here  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
the  disease  that  so  completely  destroyed  the  head 
of  bloom  in  the  beds  of  Mr.  Parlow  and  others  ;  the 
growth,  notwithstanding  that  the  beds  were  near  the 
heart  of  Wakefield — being  situated  at  Eastmoor — was 
vigorous,  and  the  flowers  finely  developed.  Some 
seedling  Tulips  from  the  best  parents  have  been  raised 
of  late  at  Wakefield,  and  the  breeders  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  Gill  and  his  two  bro- 
thers, Thomas  and  Charles,  and  also  into  those  of  Mr. 
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K.  J.  Sharpley,  with  whom  they  are  breaking  into 
form  year  after  year. 

Breeders  are  a  strong  feature,  and  among  the 
bizarres  we  noticed  the  following  new  varieties,  very 
few  of  which  have  been  "  let  out  " — viz.,  John  Brook, 
Criterion,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  James  Good- 
air,  Fancy,  Brunswick,  Thomas  Garnett,  George 
Ramsden,  Mr.  T.  B.  Burke,  Charles  Darwin,  and 
Satisfaction.  Byblcemens  :— George  I  Iardwick,  Louisa 
Brook,  Mary  Ann,  Ethel,  Edith  Mackie,  Elizabeth, 
Mrs.  Gill,  Mary  Ellen  Fawcett,  Jane  Gill,  and 
Parker's  Emperor.  Roses  : — Thomas  Parker,  Isabella, 
Mrs.  Longbottom,  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Leatham.  Fea- 
thered bizarres  : — Brunswick,  Wallace,  Charles  Gill, 
Fancy,  John  Brook,  Criterion,  and  Red  Rover. 
Flamed  bizarres  : — Fancy,  William  Thornes,  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  Criterion,  John  Brook,  and 
Charles  Gill.  Flamed  byblcemens  :— Mrs.  Gill,  George 
Hardwick,  Mary  Ellen  Fawcett,  and  Louisa  Brook. 
Feathered  byblcemens  :— Majestic,  George  Hardwick, 
Mr.  Gill,  Frederick  Gill,  Mr.  E.  A.  Leatham,  and 
Elizabeth.  Feathered  roses: — Minerva, Crown  Prince, 
Fanny,  and  Thomas  Parker.  Flamed  rose  : — Mrs. 
John  Mackie. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Gill  has  a  large  number  of 
new  varieties,  but  whether  they  come  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  quality  required  by  the  Lancashire  Tulip 
cultivators  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  Mr.  Barlow  will 
have  an  opportunity  next  season  of  testing  some  of 
them  by  the  side  of  the  newest  and  best  varieties 
raised  by  others,  and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  will  do 
the  same  at  Kirby  Malzeard. 

George  Gill  is  a  working  shoemaker,  and  has  a 
kind  of  cabin,  or  workshop,  apart  from  his  dwelling, 
but  so  situated  as  to  occupy  a  commanding  position 
at  the  head  of  his  beds  ;  and  as  he  sits  at  work  on  his 
bench  he  can  by  means  of  a  low  window  see  his  beds, 
and  watch  the  gradual  development  of  the  plants  from 
the  time  they  are  planted  until  they  are  in  full  bloom. 
We  sat  down  on  the  bench  of  this  worthy  son  of 
Crispin,  and  found  we  could  take  in  at  a  glance  the 
whole  surface  of  the  head  of  bloom  on  the  two  beds  ; 
and  it  was  an  unusual  sight  to  see  hundreds  of  flowers 
in  a  high  state  of  development,  with  the  rich  self- 
coloured  breeders  thickly  mingled  with  the  rectified 
flowers.  It  was  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered.  A 
few  Chrysanthemums,  Auriculas,  Polyanthus,  &c,  are 
also  grown  in  this  garden,  but  they  appear  to  fall  into 
the  second  place  as  compared  with  the  gorgeous 
Tulips. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Sharpley,  Silver  Street,  has  a 
remarkably  good  collection  of  Tulips  also.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Sharpley  purchased  a  choice  collection 
of  Tulips,  and  he  has  gone  on  improving  it,  and 
broken  some  fine  flowers  ;  indeed  he  is  the  exclusive 
owner  of  such  recently  rectified  forms  as  Miss  Edith 
Mackie,  Mrs.  John  Mackie,  William  Henry  Leatham, 
Emperor,  William  Thomas,  Fanny  Sharpley,  Isabella, 
and  Thomas  Parker.  In  addition  Mr.  Sharpley  has 
a  very  fine  lot  of  unbroken  seedlings,  many  of  which 
are  of  the  most  promising  character. 

Other  Wakefield  growers  are  Mr.  Jeremiah  Nether- 
wood,  the  secretary  of  the  Amateur  Tulip  Society, 
who  has  a  fine  collection,  chiefly  of  Mr.  John  Hep- 
worth's  strain,  among  them  a  rectified  bizarre  named 
John  Bright,  a  flower  of  excellent  quality ;  Mr. 
George  Lamb,  who  has  a  collection  of  good  old 
varieties  ;  Mr.  J.  Hardwick,  Eastmoor,  who  has  a 
grand  collection  of  both  old  and  new  varieties  ;  Mr. 
E.  Lister,  who  has  a  very  refined  collection  of  good 
sorts  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Spurr,  who  has  a  good  collec- 
tion ;  and  Charles  and  Thomas  Gill,  of  Crigglestone, 
who  have  large  batches  of  seedlings  chiefly  raised  by 
their  father,  which  are  already  known  in  the  locality, 
with  the  exception  of  Majestic,  Reliance,  Wallace, 
John  Brook,  and  Criterion. 

The  Wakefield  division  of  Yorkshire  is,  therefore, 
well  to  the  fore  in  the  matter  of  Tulip  culture,  and 
also  in  raising  seedlings.  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion 
among  the  leading  growers  that,  like  the  Auricula, 
the  Tulip  is  destined  to  witness  something  like  a 
modern  revival.  It  may  be  remarked  with  much 
truth  that  it  has  already  set  in  around  Wakefield. 
P.D. 


ESCALLONIA  rubra. — For  covering  walls,  trel- 
liswork,  or  even  rockwork,  associated  with  the 
well-known  Cotoneaster,  this  pretty  little  Escallonia 
is  remarkably  handsome,  and  if  not  so  striking  as  its 
congener,  E.  macrantha,  it  is  at  least  more  chaste  and 
equally  ornamental  as  a  wall  creeper.  Let  a  good 
carpet  of  it  be  trained  against  a  wall,  and  then  let 
the  stronger  shoots  grow  wdd — natural  like — all  over, 
and  the  effect  is  pleasing  indeed.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, quite  proof  against  the  late  severe  winters  about 
London. 


Royal  Horticultural:   July  11. 

SCIENTIFIC  Committee.— Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Mas- 
ters. K.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Hollyhock  Seeds  Diseased. — In  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  exhibited  fruits  of  Malva  syl- 
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Fig.  16.— fruits   of  malva  svlvestris  with  fungus  of 
hollvhock  disease :  enlarged. 


vestris  thickly  covered  with  the  mature  fungus  of  the 
Hollyhock  disease — Puccinia  malvacearum(seefig.  1 6), 
The  examples  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  William 
Phillips,  who  gathered  them  near  Shrewsbury. 
These  fruits  confirmed  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Smith's 
observation,  that  the  fungus-infected  fruits  or  seeds  of 
Malvaceae  fall  to  the  ground  and  are  then  capable  of 


FlG.    17. — LEAF  WITH     HOLES     RESULTING     FROM     THE     SUN's 
AGENCV  ON  DROPS  OF  WATER  ON  THE   LEAF. 


producing  diseased  seedlings  without  an  intervening 
.Kcidium  condition. 

Disease  of  Hart's-tongue  Fern. — Mr.  W.  G.  Smith 
exhibited  and  made  some  remarks  on  a  frond  of 
Hart's-tongue  Fern  attacked  by  a  fungus  new  to 
Britain — Didymium  eftusum  (see  p.  72.) 

Plants  Exhibited. — Dr.  Masters  showed  specimens 
of  the  dwarf  Spanish  Oak  (seep.  113.  vol.  i.,  1874)  in 
fruit  ;  also  specimens  of  Nymphcea  Lotus,  from  Mr. 
Green,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  showing  one  of  the 
sepals  assuming  a  leafy  condition  ;  Sedum  Semenovii, 
from  Mr.  Ellacombe  ;  a  species  allied  to  S.  asia- 
ticum,  but  with  long  racemes  of  flowers.  It  has  been 
referred  to  Umbilicus,  but  the  petals  are  free  ;  also 
specimens  of  Thuya  Standishii  (japonica)  in  fruit. 


Purple-podded  Peas. — From  Mr.  Laxton  came  pods 
of  Peas,  the  result  of  crossing  a  purple-podded  variety 
with  the  pollen  of  a  white-podded  variety.  From  the 
specimens  sent  it  was  obvious  that  the  purple  colour 
was  due  to  the  purple  colouring  matter  overlaying 
lhe  chlorophyll. 

Petroleum  Oil  as  an  Insedhidc. — From  M-  Duf- 
field,  gr.  to  H.  K.  Meyer,  Esq.,  came  specin.*.  is  ol 
Gardenia,  showing  the  good  effect  of  oil  of  petroleum, 
applied  in  the  proportion  of  a  wineglassful  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  kept  diligently  stirred  by  syring- 
ing, for  the  destruction  of  mealy-bug  (see  p.  85). 
The  success  of  the  remedy  depends  on  the  strict  atten- 
tion to  causing  the  admixture  of  the  oil  with  the  water 
by  the  use  of  the  syringe.  A  little  soft  soap  mixed 
with  the  water  secures  the  more  perfect  admixture  of 
the  oil  with  the  water,  but  unless  the  precaution  be 
taken  of  duly  mixing  the  oil  and  water  by  the  means 
indicated  the  result  may  be  injurious  to  the  plant. 

Thread-worms. — Dr.  Masters  showed  plants  of  Oat 
and  also  of  the  roots  of  a  Clematis  affected  with  nema- 
toid  worms  allied  to  the  Anguillula  tritici.  In  the  case 
of  the  Oat  the  roots  were  destroyed,  the  cellular  tissue 
destroyed,  and  the  base  of  the  leaves  rotted.  In  the 
case  of  the  Clematis  small  nodules  were  present 
on  the  roots,  which,  when  cut  open,  were  seen  to  be 
full  of  cysts  or  bags  containing  eggs  of  the  vibrio  in 
question.  Some  remarks  were  made  as  to  the  pre- 
valence of  worms  of  this  character,  not  only  in  the 
plants  in  question,  but  in  one  form  of  the  Cucumber 
disease,  in  the  Carnation,  in  the  roots  of  Stephanotis, 
and  other  plants. 

Aerial  Potatos. — From  Major  Barnard  came  speci- 
mens showing  the  formation  of  Potatos  on  the  haulm, 
showing  the  real  nature  of  the  tuber  of  the  Potato  to 
be  a  swollen  bud. 

Canker  in  Trees. — Specimens  of  canker  in  various 
stages  were  sent  from  Daventry.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens had  indications  of  the  presence  of  a  corm  allied 
to  the  American  blight. 

Plants  Exhibited. — From  Messrs.  Veitch  came 
specimens  of  Podolasia  stipitata,  described  in  another 
column  ;  of  Hoya  lasiantha,  a  new  Bornean  species, 
with  oblong  Gardenia-like  leaves  and  pendulous 
umbels  of  cream-coloured  flowers,  the  petals  of  which 
are  marked  at  the  base  with  tufts  of  white  silky  hairs, 
and  of  Impatiens  Sultani,  a  species  from  Zanzibar, 
with  clear  rosy-lilac  flowers,  previously  mentioned  ; 
to  these  three  Botanical  Certificates  were  awarded. 
Mr.  Ware  showed  specimen  of  Hesperaloe  yuccifolia, 
a  Californian  perennial,  with  tufted,  channelled, 
oblong  strap-shaped  leaves,  with  the  margin  split  up 
into  threads  as  in  Yucca  filifera,  and  with  a  long  spike 
of  cream-coloured  flowers,  of  which  a  fuller  description 
will  be  given  on  a  future  occasion. 

Leaves  Injured  by  Hail. — Specimens  of  leaves  per- 
forated with  holes  were  shown  (see  fig.  17).  In  some 
case  patches  of  dead  brown  tissue  were  seen.  In  a  more 
advanced  stage  the  dead  portions  were  completely  sepa- 
rated from  the  healthy  tissue,  leaving  little  holes,  as 
shown  in  our  illustration.  These  holes  are  either  caused 
by  hailstones,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  by  drop  of 
dew  or  rain  resting  on  the  leaves,  and  which  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  act  as  burning  glasses,  and  burn 
holes  in  the  leaves. 

Floral  Committee.  —  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  "Small  and  select"  was  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  meeting  to-day.  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons  contributed  a  number  of  first- 
rate  new  plants,  several  of  which  were  noted  in  our 
last  issue.  Those  which  gained  the  committee's 
favour  were  the  beautiful  Tydam  Robert  le  Diable, 
Osmunda  japonica  corymbifera,  Croton  aureo-mar 
moratus,  Croton  Dayspring,  which  is  unequalled 
for  the  size  of  its  leaves  and  the  richness  of  their 
colouring;  Davallia  tenuifolia  Veitchiana,  and 
Pleopeltis  fossa,  a  very  singular  Fern  with  curiously 
cut  fronds.  Mr.  Cannell  again  brought  up  a 
very  beautiful  stand  of  cut  Verbenas,  and  cut 
flowers  of  the  pure  white  CSnothera  speciosa,  the 
equally  pearly-white  Campanula  persicifolia  alba,  and 
the  satiny-white  Malva  moschata  alba  ;  also  a  double- 
flowered  purple  self-coloured  Pansy,  named  Lord 
Waveney.  From  Chiswick  Mr.  Barron  brought  up  a 
choice  group  of  Achimenes,  another  of  Oleanders  in 
flower,  and  a  third,  better  than  all,  of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  grown  and  flowered  in  the  very  best  style. 
Most  of  them  were  Chiswick  seedlings,  and  the  com- 
mittee selected  one,  A.  F.  Barron,  a  fine  dark 
crimson-scarlet,  measuring  3  inches  by  3$  inches 
across,  for  the  highest  award.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  sent 
one  of  the  best  and  most  tastefully  arranged  little 
groups  of  hardy  flowers  that  has  yet  come  from  his 
nursery,  and  which  included  many  grand  spikes  of 
Lilium  candidum,  L.  dalmaticum,  L.  pardalinum,  L. 
giganteum,  L.  excelsum,  L.  longiflorum,  L.  specio- 
sum,  L.  Humboldtiana,  L.  croceum,  L.  martagon 
plenum,  and  L.  Thunbergianum  cruentum,  the 
latter  a  fine  novelty  with  deep  rich  claret 
coloured  flowers  ;  the  singular  Morina  longifolia, 
showy  Ixias,  Calochortus,  Scabious,  Triteleia, 
and      Chrysanthemum      La       Petite      Marie,      a 
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diminutive  variety  only  4  inches  high,  and  having 
white  flowers  with  a  lemon  centre.  Mr.  W.  Howard, 
of  Southgate,  showed  a  large  group  of  well  flowered 
Carnations  and  Finks,  rich  in  colour,  wealthy  in  per- 
fume, and  nicely  set  off  in  Maidenhair  Ferns.  Mr. 
Chas.  Noble,  who  last  year  obtained  a  Certificate  for 
his  new  H.P.  Rose  Duchess  of  Connaught,  as  a 
11  decc  -ntive  variety,"  showed  the  same  variety  again 
to-day,  and  in  such  exquisite  form  that  the  committee 
gave  it  a  First-class  Certificate  as  a  show  flower.  It 
is  exquisite  in  form,  brilliant  red  in  colour,  and  very 
sweetly  perfumed.  The  fine  white  Godetia  Duchess 
of  Albany,  of  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  was  also  shown 
and  approved.     The  awards  made  were  : — 

First-class  Certificates. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Tydosa  Robert  le 
Diable. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Osmunda  japonica 
corvmbifera. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Croton  aureo-mar- 
moratus. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Rhododendron  bal- 
sami riorum  aureum. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Rhododendron  bal- 
samiflorum  album. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  tor  Croton  Dayspring. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Davallia  tenuifolia 
Veitchiana. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Pleopeltis  fossa. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  Lilium  Thunbergianum 
cmentum. 

To  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  for  Godetia  Duchess  of 
Albany. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  for  Double  Pansy 
Lord  Waveney. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Noble,  for  H.P.  Rose  Duchess  of 
Connaught. 

To  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  for  tuberous 
Begonia  A.  F."  Barron. 

Second-class  Certificate. 
To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  Chrysanthemum  La  Petite 
Marie. 

Fruit  Committee.— H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  From  Mr.  Bonsall,  The  Gardens,  Camps- 
mount,  Doncaster,  came  specimens  of  a  Cauliflower 
called  Campsmount,  and  stated  to  be  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  the  varieties  Snowball  and  Eclipse. 
[Can  proof  of  this  be  given  ?  Ed.]  It  bore  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  Early  Erfurt,  and  was  not 
shown  in  a  condition  to  recommend  it.  Good 
examples  of  the  Seville  Longpod,  and  Aquadolce,  or 
Leviathan  Broad  Beans,  came  from  Mr.  C.  Osman, 
of  the  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  Sutton  ; 
and  from  other  growers  came  new  Melons,  none  of 
which  were  above  a  low  average  of  quality.  For 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  prize  of  £2  for  two  dishes  of 
Peas,  there  was  only  one  competitor,  Mr.  White,  gr., 
Glenhurst,  Esher,  who  secured  the  award  with  Presi- 
dent Garfield  and  Sutton's  Reading  Giant, 

Chiswick  Meeting. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit 
and  Floral  Committees  at  Chiswick  on  July  7  certi- 
ficates were  awarded  for  the  following  vegetables  and 
plants  : — 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. — J.  E.  Lane,  Esq., 
in  the  chair.  The  collection  of  Peas  was  examined, 
and  First-class  Certificates  awarded  to  the  following  : 
— Lye's  Favourite  (Lye)  :  a  tall  round  white  Marrow. 
— Gladiator  (Veitch)  :  a  dwarf  round  blue  Marrow. — 
Turner's  Emerald  (Carter)  :  a  dwarf  white-wrinkled 
Marrow. — Stratagem  (Carter)  :  a  dwarf  green-wrin- 
kled Marrow. — Alfred  the  Great  (Laxton) :  a  tall 
blue-wrinkled  Marrow.  —  Culverwell's  Telegraph, 
Carter's  Telephone,  Culverwell's  Giant  Marrow,  and 
Four-hundredfold  (Bunyard),  were  highly  recom- 
mended, the  two  former  having  been  previously  cer- 
tificated. 

Lettuces  were  next  inspected — Green  Unctuous 
(Benary),  Paris  Sugar  (Benary),  being  commended. 

Shallots  were  next  examined,  when  it  was  found 
that  only  two  truly  distinct  varieties  existed  under  the 
names  of  No.  I,  Small  White,  Silver  Grey,  Large 
Brown,  Russian;  No.  2,  Large  Red,  Small  Red, 
Large  Russian,  New  Russian,  Mammoth  ;  the  Ex- 
hibition Shallots  of  Stuart  &  Mein  being  a  somewhat 
larger  selection  of  No.  2  ;  the  Jersey  Giant  Red 
Shallots  and  the  Jersey  Silverskin  Shallots  of  Pond 
proving  to  be  some  species  of  Onion  to  be  sub- 
sequently determined. 

Floral  Committee.—  B.  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following  : — 

Single  zonal  Pelargoniums. — Lumen  (Pearson)  : 
plant  of  dwarf  habit,  the  trusses  very  large  ;  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  large,  of  fine  rounded  form,  bright 
scarlet,  with  distinct  white  eye. — Eva  (Pearson)  : 
plant  of  free  growth  ;  trusses  large,  borne  well  above 
the  foliage  ;  flowers  of  fine  form,  beautiful  magenta- 
scarlet. — Miss  Hamilton  (Pearson)  :  plant  of  remark- 
ably dwarf  habit,  the  trusses  large  ;  individual  flowers 
large,  of  very  fine  form,  beautiful  blush  white  ;  distinct 
and  pretty. — Klcber  (Lemoine) :  very  free  habit ; 
trusses  of  medium  size,  somewhat  loose ;  the  flowers 
of  a  beautiful   magenta-shaded   scarlet,   with   bright 


scarlet  blotch  on  lower  petals ;  very  pretty  colour. — 
Atala  (Pearson)  :  plant  of  dwarf  habit,  very  free- 
flowering  ;  the  trusses  large  ;  the  individual  pips  large, 
of  a  fine  rounded  form,  bright  orange-scarlet. — Olive 
Carre  (Pearson)  :  plant  of  vigorous  habit,  free-flower- 
ing ;  the  trusses  very  large ;  individual  pips  large,  of 
very  fine  form,  clear  rosy-pink,  with  blotch  of  white 
on  the  under  petals  ;  very  fine  variety  for  culture  in 
pots. 

Double  zonal  Pelargoniums, — M.  Hardy  (Lemoine) : 
plant  of  dwarf  habit;  the  trusses  of  medium  size; 
flowers  large,  semi-double,  delicate  rose-lilac. — Got 
(Lemoine)  :  plant  of  very  vigorous  habit,  the  trusses 
very  large  and  full  ;  individual  flowers  of  medium 
size,  semi-double,  bright  scarlet.  Very  showy. — 
Aglaia  (Pearson) :  plant  of  very  dwarf  habit,  very 
free-flowering  ;  the  trusses  large,  well  displayed  ;  in- 
dividual pips  large  and  double,  purplish-scarlet.— 
Candidissimum  plenum  (Pearson)  :  plant  of  dwarf 
growth,  very  free-flowering  ;  trusses  of  medium  size  ; 
individual  pips  of  large  size,  very  double,  of  a  pure 
white  colour.     The  best  white  variety. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. — Comte  Horace  de  Choi- 
seuil  :  plant  of  free  trailing  growth,  very  free-flowering, 
the  trusses  of  medium  size ;  individual  flowers  large  and 
double,  beautiful  rosy-pink  with  streaks  of  white  along 
the  petals.  A  very  pretty  variety. — Comtesse  Horace 
de  Choiseuil  (Lemoine)  :  plant  of  trailing  habit,  free- 
flowering  ;  the  flowers  very  large,  semi-double,  beau- 
tiful rose  centre  shading  to  magenta  towards  the  edge. 
Very  distinct  and  showy. 

Decorative  Pelargoniums. — Belle[de  Jour  (Lemoine): 
plant  of  good  compact  habit,  very  free-flowering ; 
flowers  semi-double,  pure  white.  Will  be  a  good 
variety  for  market  purposes. — Madame  Harmant 
(Lemoine)  :  plant  of  fine  sturdy  growth,  very  free- 
flowering  ;  the  trusses  large  ;  individual  flowers  large, 
of  fine  form,  pure  white  slightly  streaked  with  purple 
towards  the  eye. — Gloxinia  Major  Mason  (Royal 
Horticultural  Society)  :  a  very  fine  erect-flowering 
variety ;  the  flowers  very  large,  with  pure  white 
throat,  and  clear  purple  margin  shading  to  paler 
purple  towards  the  edge. — Lantana  Phosphore  (Le- 
moine) :  plant  of  very  dwarf  habit,  remarkably  free- 
flowering  ;  the  flowers  clear  golden-yellow. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Mrs.  Stevens  (R.H.S.) :  a 
beautiful  free-flowering  variety  ;  flowers  of  fine  sub- 
stance and  form,  well  displayed,  beautiful  flesh  colour 
suffused  with  pink. — Thomas  Moore  (R.H.S.)  :  plant 
of  free  growth,  free-flowering  ;  the  flowers  of  medium 
size,  of  very  fine  rounded  form,  well  displayed,  pale 
rosy-scarlet.     A  very  distinct  and  showy  variety. 

Neriums. — Soeur  Agnes  (Huber  et  Cie.)J:  flowers 
single,  large,  pure  white.  Free-flowering  and  pretty, 
— Mons.  Balaguier  (Huber  et  Cie.)  :  flowers  single, 
well  expanded,  beautiful  delicate  pink  shaded  towards 
the  edge  with  rose.  A  very  fine  variety. — Madonni 
grandiflorum  (Huber  et  Cie.)  :  a  very  free-flowering 
variety  ;  flowers  with  double  corolla,  creamy  white. 
Very  distinct. 

Mignonette. — Reseda  odorata  pyramidalis  grandi- 
flora  (Vilmorin  et  Cie.)  :  plant  of  fine  dwarf  bushy 
growth,  very  branching  ;  heads  of  flowers  very  large, 
the  flowers  red.  A  fine  variety  for  pot  culture. — 
Reseda  Golden  Queen  :  dwarf  habit ;  flower  spikes 
large,  of  a  fine  golden-yellow  colour.  This  also  is  a 
fine  variety  for  cultivation  in  pots. 


Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Horticultural. — 

This  Society,  by  the  kind  permission  of  T.  N.  Fonnereau, 
Esq.,  held  its  first  summer  meeting  on  June  6,  in  Christ- 
church  Park,  which  for  its  size  is  the  most  ornamental 
and  picturesque  in  the  county,  the  ground  being 
naturally  diversified  and  well  broken  up,  and  so  high  as 
to  be  above  the  spires  of  the  churches  of  the  town  lying 
hidden  immediately  at  its  foot,  from  which  it  is  ap- 
proached by  the  main  carriage  entrance  to  the  house,  a 
fine,  and  most  interesting  old  pile  of  the  Elizabethan 
style  of  architecture.  The  Society  is  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate in  having  the  privilege  of  such  a  site  to  hold  their 
shows,  as  besides  being  of  easy  and  quick  access  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  important  and  thriving  borough  on 
account  of  its  close  proximity,  the  park  contains  some 
remarkable  old  trees  with  gigantic  trunks,  knotted 
and  gnarled,  and  curiously  furrowed  and  twisted  bark, 
which  with  their  huge  weatherbeaten  branches,  show 
plainly  that  they  have  withstood  the  storms  of  many 
a  hundred  years,  and,  veterans  as  they  are,  they  do  not 
look  like  giving  up  for  ages  to  come.  Although  the 
members  of  the  Society  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
such  a  place  open  to  them  to  pitch  their  tents, 
the  managers  are  deserving  of  commiseration  in  other 
respects,  for  the  weather  behaves  most  spitefully 
towards  them,  as  on  almost  every  occasion  on  which  a 
fete  is  held  it  is  wet  ;  and,  though  the  indefatigable  I  lono- 
rary  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Augustus  Bcrncrs,  does  all 
that  man  can  well  do  to  make  the  shows  popular  and 
successful,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  combat  against  such 
adverse  influences,  and  yet  he  and  his  confreres  fight  on 
with  courage,  and  arc  fast  bringing  the  Society  out  of  its 
difficulties.  As  regards  the  exhibition  itself,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best,  the  Society  has  held,  as  the  Roses 
were  simply  superb,  those  coming  from  the  champion 
grower,  Mr.  B.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  being  shown  in 
excellent  style.  Those  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  Cant  ran 
them  very  close,  and  so  magnificent  were  the  blooms 


along  the  side  of  the  tent  in  which  they  were  displayed 
as  to  call  forth  the  remark  from  one  clerical  gentleman 
looking  on,    "That  those  he  had  were  such  weeds  in 
comparison,  he  felt  inclined  to  go  home  and  root  them 
all  up  ;  "  but  a  brother  of  the  cloth  very  wisely  advised 
him  to  set  to  and  cultivate  better.     Grand  as  the  Roses 
were  as  shown   by   the  nurserymen,   those  from  ama- 
teurs were  little  inferior  ;     the   stands  from   the    Rev. 
Foster-Melliar,  of  Tostock  Rectory  ;  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  of 
Hard  wick,  Mr.  Rushmere,   of  Tendring,  and  Mr.  Pal- 
mer,  of  Drinkstone   Gardens,    being   particularly   fine. 
Another  reverend  gentleman  who  came  well  to  the  front 
was  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Pemberton,  of  Romford,  who  was  1st 
in  the  twenty-fours  with  very  beautiful  flowers,  in  which 
class  the  Rev.   Page  Roberts,  of  Scole,  was  a  good  2d. 
In  the  premier  class  tor  forty-eight,   in   which  Mr.    B. 
Cant  took  highest  honours,  the  finest  and  most  distinct 
blooms  were — Duke  of  Wellington,  Marquise  de  Cas- 
tellane,  Mrs.  Baker,  Marie  Baumann,  Marie  van  Houtte, 
Horace    Vernet,     Etienne    Levet,    Auguste    Rigotard, 
Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Xavier  Olibo,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Duke  of  Teck,  and  Madame  Gabriel. 
In  the  stand  of  Mr.  F.  Cant,  who  was  2d,  the  most  note- 
worthy were  Francois  Michelon,  Marie  Baumann,  Louis 
Peronet,    Duchess  of    Bedford,  and  Star  of  Waltham. 
Among  the  1st  prize  thirty-six  shown  by  the  Rev.  Foster- 
Melliar,   those  that    call    for    special  notice  were    La 
France,  Etienne  Levet,    Duke  of  Edinburgh,   Madame 
Bravy,  and  Marie  van  Houtte ;  and  among  others  in  the 
2d    lot,    from     Drinkstone,    Captain     Christy,    Coelia, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Thomas  Mills,   Niphetos,  and  A. 
K.  Williams  were  specially  noticeable.    The  twelve  Teas 
shown  by  Mr.  B.  Cant  were  of  very  superior  merit,  and 
far  outdistanced  anything  else,  the  flowers  not  only  being 
large  and  most  perfect  in  form,  but  clear  and  lovely  in 
colour.  To  particularise  any  where  all  were  so  good  would 
be  invidious,  and  I  just  give  the  names,  which  are  as 
follows  : — Innocenta  Pirola,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,    Madame  Lambard,   Madame   Margottin,    Ni- 
phetos,   Jean    Ducher,    Madame    Bravy,    Souvenir    de 
Madame     Pernet,    Madame     Villermoz,    Comtesse    de 
Nadaillac,  and  President.     What  helped  much  to  show 
off  the  beauties  of  the  Roses  and  other  cut  flowers  was  the 
soft  subdued  light,  mellowed  by  having  to  come  through 
the  canvas  of  a  splendid  new  tent,  and  the  numerous  small 
plants  with  ornamental  foliagelarranged  along  the  middle 
of  the  table  between  the  boxes,  which  helped  to  break 
up  the    uniformity  and    tone    down   the  glare.      The 
table  decorations  shown  by  the  Messrs.  Gilbert,  of  St. 
Margaret's    Nursery,    were    put    up  with   taste,   being 
light  and  elegant  throughout,  and  the  bridal  bouquet, 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.    Boreham,  of    Colchester,  quite 
deserves   the  same  notice.     The  ball-room  bouquet  by 
the    Messrs.  Gilbert,    which    won    the    1st  prize,    was 
greatly    admired,    as     was     also    their  stand    of    her- 
baceous cut  flowers,  which  attracted  as  much  notice  as 
perhaps  anything  in   the  show.      Neglected  as   hardy 
plants  have  been   they  are  now  fast  rising  into  favour, 
and  no  one  can  look  at  borders  and  see  an  exhibition  of 
them  without  being  struck  by  their  merit.     The  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  were  few  in  number,  but  what 
there  were  were  good — those  in  the  1st  prize  six  shown 
by  Mr.    Payne,  gr.    to   E.    Packard,  Esq.,  of  Birkfield 
Lodge,  containing  a  large  and  splendidly  bloomed  Alla- 
manda    Hendersoni,   a    fine  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
and  Bougainvillea  glabra.     Those  to  which  the  2d  was 
awarded,  and  which  came  from  the  Messrs.  Gilbert,  had 
a  huge  dense  Erica  Cavendishii,  just  past  its  best,  and 
an  Eythraea  crista-galli  finely  grown  and  in  a  state  of 
perfection.     In  the  class  for  six  fine-foliage  plants',  the 
Messrs.  Gilbert  were  first  with  Euterpe  edulis,  Caladium 
Chantinii,    Croton    Johannis,    a    very    fine  Phormium 
tenax     variegata,     Latania     borbonica,    and     the    old 
Cissus  discolor.     Mr.    Payne,  gr  to  E.   Packard,  Esq., 
came  in  2d  with  smaller  clean-looking  plants,  the  best 
among  which  were  Dracasna.amabilis,  Pandanus  Veitchii, 
Areca  sapida,  and  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata.     The  most 
remarkable  plant,   however,  in   the  whole   tent,   was  ,1 
Chrysanthemum  frutescens,  Alice  Crousse,  sent  by  the 
same  exhibitor,  which  was  a  most  perfect  specimen,  full 
of  flower,  and  measured  at  least  4  feet  through.     The 
groups  of  eighteen,    in    not  larger  than    8-inch   pots, 
formed  quite  a  feature,  and  though  not  making  a  show 
like  those  of  elephantine  proportions,  are  a  class  to  be 
encouraged,  as  they  arc  more  useful  for  general  decora- 
tions and  furnishing.     The  1st  award  for  these  fell  to  Mr. 
Payne,  who  also  occupied  the  same  position  for  six  exotic 
Ferns,  among  which  was  a  superb  Davallia  Mooreana, 
Gygmnogramma  Mertenai,  and  Nephrolepis  Durhi. 

Fruit  was  not  largely  represented,  but  Mr.  Allan,  gr. 
to  Lord  Suffield,  of  Gunton  Park,  had  a  fine  collection, 
containing  splendid  Peaches  and  Nectarines  and  Figs 
all  of  which  were  remarkable  for  size  and  colour.  Mr, 
Blair,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  N.  Broke  Middleton,  was  a  good  2d, 
with  fine  Royal  George  Peaches,  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarines,  black  and  white  Grapes,  Musa  Cavendishn, 
Figs,  Melons,  and  Strawberries.  For  six  Peaches  Mr. 
Blair  was  1st,  and  Mr.  Allan  2d,  the  3d  falling  to  Mr. 
Mill,  gr.  to  Lord  Rendlcsham,  whose  were  a  little  over- 
ripe. In  the  class  for  Nectarines  Mr.  Allan  was  1st, 
with  six  highly  coloured  Hunt's  Tawny  ;  and  Mr. 
Blair  2d.  Mr.  Allan  was  again  to  the  fore  with  bl.uk 
Grapes,  his  bunches,  though  not  large,  being  well 
finished.  Mr.  Rushmere,  gr.  to  Sir  C.  Rowley,  Bart, 
of  Tendring  Hall,  came  2d,  with  pcrhap ;  l.irgn  I"  tries 
but  not  quite  so  well  coloured.  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  showed 
a  rich-looking  Melon  of  exquisite  flavour,  and  the  same 
gentleman  was  also  1st  with  a  red-flesh  in  quite  a  large 
class. 

In  the  vegetable  department  Mr.  Allan  was  1st,  for  a 
fine  collection,  and  among  Peas  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
old  favourite,  Nc  Plus  Ultra,  came  in  1st,  against  numer- 
ous dishes  of  Telephone  and  Stratagem,  but  then  they 
were  an  unusually  fine  sample,  the  pods  being  large, 
young,  and  splendidly  filled.  J.  Shcppard. 
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Tunbridge  Wells  Horticultural  :  July  7.— 
The  annual  summer  show  of  this  Society  was  on  this 
occasion  a  success  in  every  way,  the  respective  classes 
for  plants,  cut  flowers,  including  Roses,  and  fruit,  all 
being  well  represented,  boih  as  to  the  quality  and 
number  of  the  exhibits.  In  the  principal  classes  pro- 
vided for  flowering  as  well  as  fine-leaved  subjects  and 
Ferns,  there  was  a  marked  advance  over  last  year's  dis- 
play. In  the  open  classes  lor  eight  stov::  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  bloom,  Mr.  T.  Gilbert,  Springfield  Nursery, 
Hastings,  took  the  lead  with  an  even  well-bloomed  group 
containing  Statice  profusa,  \\  feet  through,  healthy,  and 
covered  with  flower  ;  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  pro- 
portionately large  :  AHamanda  Hendersoni,  and  A. 
cathanica. 'full  of  bloom  ;  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and 
Bougainvillea  glabra.  Mr.  Bolton,  gr.  to  W.  Spotlis- 
woode,  Esq.,  who  was  2d,  had  an  unusually  large  and 
finely  bloomed  example  of  Clerodendron  fallax,  bearing 
some  fifteen  bright  panicles  of  its  scarlet  flowers  ;  a 
pretty  long-spathed  form  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
carrying  thirty-six  flowers ;  and  the  pure  white  double- 
flowered  TabexnsemoDtana,  4  feet  in  diameter.  Mr.  S. 
Pope.  gr.  to  —  Barron,  Esq.,  3d,  with  a  nicely  managed 
group.  First  honours  in  the  open  class  for  tour  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  also  went  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  who 
amongst  others,  had  Dipladenia  amabilis,  bearing  an 
even  lot  of  large  highly  coloured  blossoms  ;  and  Gilbert's 
variety  of  the  deep  blue  Statice  imbricata,  a  marked  im- 
provement on  the  common  torm,  than  which  it  is  much 
more  pleasing  in  colour  ;  2d  and  3d,  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr. 
Fennell,  gr.  to  E.  Cazalet,  Esq.,  in  the  order  of  iheir 
names.  Six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (amateurs). — 1st, 
Mr.  Pope,  who  in  a  well  managed  hal  dozen  had  Bou- 
gainvillea glabra  and  Erica  Lindleyana  ;  ad,  Mr. 
Bolton.  Four  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  {amateurs). — 
1st,  Mr.  Bolton,  with  prettily  bloomed  specimens;  2d,  Mr. 
Pope,  Fine-leaved  plants  were  mostly  large,  and  in 
faultless  condition,  Mr.  Rann,  gr.  to  J.  Warren,  Esq., 
Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  being  well  to  the  fore  with  a 
collection  that  has  held  a  leading  position  at  not  a  few 
metropolitan  exhibitions  in  late  years,  consisting  of 
Palms,  Crotons,  &c.  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  took  2d,  like- 
wise had  a  meritorious  lot  of  fresh  plants  ;  amongst 
them  was  an  unusually  good  example  of  Chanuerops 
excelsa,  which,  although  not  a  rare  Palm,  is,  from  its 
hardy  nature,  one  of  the  most  useful.  Six  fine-leaved 
plants  (amateurs).— Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  \V.  Johnstone,  gr.  to 
the  Marchioness  Camden,  Baybam  Abbey;  and  Mr. 
Bolton  took  the  awards  in  the  order  of  their  names,  all 
having  healthy  plants. 

The  prizes  offered  for  groups  of  plants  arranged 
or  effect  brought  out  tight  exhibits,  with  more  or  less 
merit  in  the  grouping.  Mr.  Fennell  taking  1st.  with  a 
very  pretty  group,  elegant  green-leaved  plants  predomi- 
nating, as  they  ever  should  in  such  arrangements  ;  2d, 
Mr.  D.  Bashford.  gr.  to  Mrs.  Stodart  Douglas  ;  3d,  Mr. 
Bolton.  Eight  Ferns. —  Here,  too,  Mr.  Rann  came  in  ist, 
with  a  large  and  healthy  lot,  in  which  were  Gleichenia 
Mendelii,  both  the  glaucous  and  the  ordinary  variety  of 
G.  rupestris,  and  several  handsome  tree  species  ;  Mr, 
Bolton,  to  whose  lot  2d  honours  fell,  had  a  group  more 
diitinct  in  character  than  usually  met  with  on  exhibition 
siages,  including  the  elegant  drooping  Gomophlebium 
subauriculaium,  over  5  leet  across  ;  G.  appendicu- 
latum,  and  a  large  example  of  Balantium  culcita  ; 
Mr.  Pope  3d.  Six  Ferns. — ist,  Mr.  Wilkins,  gr.  to 
Mr.  Williams,  whose  exhibit  contained  the  pretty 
Gymnogramma  decomposita,  very  well  done  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Bashford.  Hardy  Ferns  were  m  excellent  form.  Mr. 
H.  Scammell,  gr.  to  C.  Reilly,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  took 
the  lead  with  one  of  the  best  lots  we  have  seen  for  some 
time,  containing  a  greater  number  of  genera  than 
ordinary  ;  the  fault  of  hardy  Ferns  as  usually  shown  is 
that  they  are  largely  made  up  of  Athyriums,  Poly- 
stichums,  and  Scolopendriums  ;  Mr.  Allan,  gr.  to  G. 
Hanbury  Field,  Esq.,  Ashurst  Park,  2d.  Achimenes 
were  present  in  unexceptional  condition,  Mr.  Allan 
deservedly  taking  ist  with  large  examples  covered  with 
bright  flowers.  Why  is  it  that  these  easily  managed, 
beautiful  plants  are  so  rarely  seen  in  fine  order  ? 
2d,  Mr.  Scammell,  with  a  smaller,  but  nicely 
bloomed  six.  Fuchsias,  although  mostly  old  plants, 
were  well  represented,  clothed  with  plenty  of 
flowers  and  ample  foliage.  With  six  Mr.  Earley, 
gr.  to  G.  A.  Britten,  Esq.,  had  ist  ;  Mr.  Shoebridge,  gr. 
to  W.  Edwards,  Esq.,  2d,  showing  a  group  quite  the  re- 
verse of  the  overtrained  specimens  often  exhibited. 
Pelargoniums,  both  the  show  kinds  and  fancies,  as  well 
as  zonals.  were  very  well  done,  Mr.  Wilkins  having  ist 
for  the  large- flowered  sorts,  and  likewise  for  fancies  ; 
Mr.  Allan  being  2d  in  each  of  these  classes :  the  same 
gentleman  taking  ist  for  six  single  zonals.  We  have 
seldom  seen  double  zonals  so  well  managed,  profusely 
flowered,  and,  what  is  rarely  met  with,  not  over-trained. 
Mr.  Wilkins  ist,  Mr.  Allan  2d. 

Roses  were  present  in  considerable  numbers,  and  for 
the  season  in  good  condition.  In  the  open  classes  for 
forty-eight  varieties,  single  blooms,  Messrs.  Mitchell  & 
Sons,  Piltdown  Nurseries,  Uckfield,  had  ist,  showing 
in  their  collection,  as  they  usually  do,  a  number 
of  Tea  varieties  in  beautful  condition.  Messrs.  Bunyard 
&  Co.,  Maidstone,  who  were  2d,  had  good  flowers. 
Twenty-four  varieties,  in  tlrees. — Here  there  was  a 
close  run  been  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Mitchell,  the  former 
taking  ist  ;  3d,  Mr.  Piper.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for 
twenty-four  Roses,  the  ist  prize,  given  by  Messrs. 
Mitchell,  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Steyning, 
with  a  beautiful  stand  ;  2d,  Mr.  Allan.  With  twelve, 
Mr.  Slaughter  again  took  the  lead,  staging  an  excellent 
dozen  ;  Mr.  Standen,  gr.  to  W.  E.  Wilder,  Esq.,  2d. 
Twelve  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties. — With  these  Mr. 
Slaughter  was  likewise  to  the  fore,  having  several  splendid 
blooms- 
Collections  of  wild  flowers  as  shown  at  exhibitions  have 
often  little  to  recommend  them,  either  as  representative 


of  the  wild  flora  of  the  district,  or  in  their  arrangement 
and  nomenclature  ;  but,  here  they  were  an  exception  to 
this,  the  20i  kinds  shown  by  Miss  Ware  were  really  a 
most  interesting  exhibit,  "alike  deserving  of  praise  in  the 
kinds,  the  way  they  were  set  up,  and  also  the  neat 
manner  they  were  labelled  ;  2d,  Mr.  Dixon,  gr.  to  Sir  S. 
M.  Wilson,  Uckfield. 

There  was  an  extensive  display  of  table  decorations, 
both  in  the  classes  for  cultivated  and  for  wild  flowers. 
But  if  competitions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  of  any  use  in 
spreading  correct  taste  in  these  matters,  there  should  be 
something  like  an  acknowledged  standard  on  which  the 
awards  ought  to  be  made.  Here,  arrangements  that 
were  double  the  size,  and  contained  material  enough  to 
fill  three  times  the  number  of  stands,  found  most  favour, 
and  were  in  each  case  placed  before  others  that  were  in 
every  way  preferable. 

Fruit,  as  usual,  was  well  represented  with  a  collection 
in  which  arrangement  as  well  as  quality  was  to  he  taken 
into  consideration.  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  J.  Deacon, 
Esq.,  Mabledon,  had  ist,  his  best  dishes  being  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes,  and  a  Melon  ; 
Mr.  Fennel,  2d;  Mr.  Waterman,  gr.  to  H.  A.  Brassey, 
Esq.,  M.P. ,  Aylesford,  3d.  Black  Grapes  were  well 
shown,  with  three  bunches  ;  Mr.  Henderson  came  in  ist 
with  good  examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  ;  Mr.  Barnes, 
gr.  to  Lady  Hershall,  Hawkhurst,  ad,  staging  Mrs. 
Pince's  Black  Muscat,  nice  bunches,  well  coloured  — 
a  condition  in  which  this  variety  is  not  very  often 
met  with  ;  3d,  Mr.  Hopgood,  gr.  to  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid,  Tonbridge.  White  Grapes,  three  bunches. — 
ist,  Mr.  Johnstone,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  nicely 
coloured  for  the  time  of  the  year  ;  2d,  Mr.  Adams,  gr. 
to  W.  H.  Trigo,  Esq.,  Reigate  Hill.  Three  bunches  of 
Grapes,  in  three  varieties. — With  these  Mr.  Adams  had 
ist  honours,  staging  Madresfield  Court,  with  Buckland 
Sweetwater  and  Foster's  Seedling— all  nicely  shown  ; 
Mr.  Johnstone  2d.  Dish  of  Peaches. — ist,  Mr.  J.  Bash- 
ford, gr.  to  J.  Corlett,  Esq.,  East  Sutton,  with  hand- 
some examples  of  Crimson  Galande  ;  Mr.J.  Hopkins  2d. 
Dish  of  Nectarines. — ist,  Mr.  J.  Bashlord,  with  Stan- 
wick  Elruge  ;  2d,  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  gr.  to  P.  C.  Hard- 
wick,  Esq.,  Tonbridge.  Green-fleshed  Melon. — ist, 
Mr.  Hopgood,  with  William  Tillery  ;  Mr.  Bolton  2d. 
In  scarlet-fleshed  Melons  Mr.  Henderson  had  ist,  with 
that  excellent  variety,  Read's  Scarlet ;  Mr.  Pope  2d. 
Dr.  Hogg  Strawberries,  large,  and  in  beautiful  condition, 
were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  who  was  ist. 


Bagshot  Horticultural :  July  4  and  5. — 
Weather  excepted,  the  show  of  this  Society  was  a 
decided  success,  and  a  great  advance  on  the  shows  of 
former  years.  It  was  held  in  Bagshot  Park,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  both  his  Royal  Highness  and 
the  Duchess  taking  a  warm  personal  interest  in  every 
detail  of  the  show.  The  schedule  was  of  the  usual  com- 
prehensive nature,  viz.,  open  to  all —amateurs,  cottagers, 
ladies,  &c.  ;  and  there  were  numerous  classes  under  each 
of  these  divisions,  so  that  obviously  space  will  not  admit 
of  a  detailed  account  of  each,  and  therefore  only  the 
more  prominent  features  will  be  noticed.  The  first  of 
these  was  undoubtedly  the  honorary  exhibitors,  Messrs. 
John  Waterer  &  Sons,  of  the  Bagshot  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  grand  group  of  Rhododendrons,  Japanese  Maples, 
Rctinosporas,  and  other  choice  shrubs,  the  whole  inter- 
mingled with  well-grown  specimens  of  Lilium  auratum, 
both  the  arrangement  and  products  doing  credit  to  that 
well-known  firm  ;  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading, 
showed  a  magnificent  lot  of  seedling  Gloxinias,  Bego- 
nias, Carnations,  and  other  seedling  plants,  all  bearing 
marks  of  the  highest  culture  and  choice  seed  stocks  ; 
Messrs.  John  Standish  &  Co.,  of  the  Ascot  Nurseries, 
showed  an  excellent  collection  of  cut  Roses  and  plants, 
their  strong  point  being  grand  pots  of  American  Tube- 
roses ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway, 
formed  a  goodly  collections  of  plants  of  various  kinds, 
the  Carnations  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and  Amateur 
standing  out  conspicuously.  The  cut  Roses,  from  the 
Messrs.  Cuthbert.  of  the  Horsell  Nurseries,  Woking,  and 
those  from  Mr.  Godfrey,  gr.  to  H.  C.  Rothery,  Esq., 
Worplesdon,  deserve  special  mention,  both  for  the  fresh- 
ness of  bloom  and  the  tasteful  way  in  which  they  were 
staged. 

In  the  competing  classes  thegroups  of  plants  arranged 
for  effect  must  have  the  palm  for  effectiveness,  there 
being  four  competitors — all  well  up — the  awards  being 
made  to  Mr.  Elliott,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Fry,  York  Town  ;  Mr. 
Mossman,  gr.  to  G.  Pollock,  Esq.,  Windlesham  ;  Mr. 
Goddard,  gr.  to  G.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Windlesham  ;  and 
Mr.  Champion,  gr.  to  Mrs.  M.  Waterer,  Bagshot.  The 
above-named  gentlemen  were  also  the  principal  prize- 
takers  in  the  other  plant  classes,  except  in  the  class  for 
twelve  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  ist 
award  here  being  made  to  Mr.  Tucker,  gr.  to  J.  M. 
Weguelin,  Esq.,  Guildford,  who  had  fine  specimens  of 
Erica  rosea,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Dracaenas,  and 
Crotons. 

Of  fruit,  there  were  four  collections  of  six  dishes,  the 
ist  award  being  made  to  Mr.  Turton,  gr.  to  John  Har- 
greaves.  Esq.,  Marden  Erleigh,  Reading,  all  his  dishes 
being  superb,  the  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Royal 
Peaches,  President  Strawberries,  and  Heckfield  Hybrid 
Melon,  especially  so.  The  2d  prize  lot,  which  came 
from  Mr.  Spreckley,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Baxendale,  Esq., 
Worplesdon,  was  also  good  the  best  dishes  being 
Advance  Nectarines,  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes,  and 
Bi-llegarde  Peaches  ;  noneof  the  fruit  in  theother  classes 
call  for  special  comment,  the  quality  being  fairly  up  to 
the  average  of  provincial  shows,  but.  as  regards  quantity, 
far  below  what  might  be  expected  in  such  a  purely  horti- 
cultural district  as  Bagshot.  Vegetables  were  well  to  the 
front,  particularly  in  the  special  classes  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Messrs,  Sutton  and  Sons,  for  twelve  dishes. 
Mr.  Ward,  of  Longford  Oastfe,  Salisbury,  was  the  cham- 


pion, and  had  wonderful  produce  throughout— the  most 
notable  being  White  Naples  Onion,  French  Bean, 
Canadian  Wonder,  Telephone  Pea,  Early  Nantes, 
Carrot,  Leeks,  Criterion  Tomatos,  Tender  and  True 
Cucumbers,  and  Myatt's  Ashleaf  Potalos.  In  this  class 
there  were  eleven  lots  staged,  and  all  passable  and  most 
of  them  good. 

The  amateur  and  cottagers'  classes  were  also  well 
represented  as  to  vegetables — but,  unfortunately,  the 
comparatively  worthless  American  varieties  of  Potatos 
seem  to  be  the  principal  kinds  grown— which,  perhaps, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  reason  of  their  enormous  pro- 
ductive properties  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the 
district  being  light,  their  quality  is  passable.  We  are 
glad  to  know.that,  in  spite  of  showery  weather,  thefinan- 
cial  part  of  the  show  turned  out  well  ;  and  the  committee 
and  their  excellent  Secretary,  Mr.  Babbage,  deserve  the 
thanks,  not  only  of  exhibitors,  but  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bagshot  generally. 


Wimbledon  and  District  Horticultural.  — 
The  tenth  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
grounds  of  Cannizaro  House,  Wimbledon,  on  Wed- 
nesday, July  5.  The  exhibits  were  well  arranged  in  three 
tents,  the  principal  one  being  devoted  to  foliage  and 
flowering  plants.  It  was  well  filled  too,  with  a  good 
average  collection.  At  one  end  two  competing  groups 
of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  not  to  exceed  100  square 
feet,  were  placed.  The  ist  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
G.  Runnacles,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Schuster,  Cannizaro  House  ; 
he  had  good  plants  fairly  well  arranged  ;  perhaps  the 
pots  were  rather  conspicuous.  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  St. 
John's  Nursery,  Putney,  was  2d,  with  a  group  in  which 
the  plants  were  rather  too  thickly  placed,  but  the  margin 
of  the  group  was  better  than  that  of  the  ist  prize  one. 

Mr.  Runnacles  also  gained  a  ist  prize  for  six  foliage 
or  flowering  plants,  Mr.  J.  Bentley,  gr.  to  Sir  T.  Gabriel, 
Edgecombe  Hill,  bring  ist  in  a  corresponding  class  for 
four.  Mr.  Stevens  had  the  best  collection  of  Ferns — 
Davallia  pyxidata,  Alsophilla  excelsa  and  Dicksonia 
antarctica  were  the  best  of  them.  Mr.  Runnacles  ex- 
hibited some  really  good  Coleus,  which  gained  for  him 
the  ist  prize,  Mrs.  Geo.  Simpson,  Gloria,  Hendersoni, 
and  Rosina  were  the  best  of  them.  The  same  gentleman 
also  gained  ist  prizes  for  Achimenes  and  flowering 
Begonias.  The  Caladiums  exhibited  by  Mr.  Law,  gr. 
to  R.  S.  Dean,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  were  very  fine,  Myer- 
beer  and  Albert  Edward  were  the  most  conspicuous. 
Mr.  W.  Stratton,  gr.  to  Miss  Forbes,  Chester  House, 
was  great  in  Fuchsias,  and  gained  two  ist  prizes  for 
them.  Mr.  Stratton  also  gained  a  well  deserved  ist 
prize  for  Lycopodiums.  Besides  the  plants  exhibited  for 
competition  in  this  tent  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  sent 
100  pots  of  Roses,  nice  thrifty  young  specimens,  dwarf, 
and  densely  bloomed.  The  same  firm  also  exibtted  six 
boxes  of  cut  Roses.  Messrs.  ]ohn  Laing  &  Co.,  of 
Forest  Hill,  also  arranged  a  nice  group  of  flowering 
Begonias  and  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr. 
D.  S.  Thompson,  of  the  Wimbledon  Nurseries,  also 
exhibited  a  group  of  well-grown  plants,  comprising 
Liliums,  Ferns,  &c. 

The  tent  set  apart  for  cut  blooms,  bouquets,  fruits, 
&c,  was  by  no  means  the  least  attractive.  The  cut 
Roses  were  really  good  ;  the  best  being  sent  from  Ernest 
Wilkins,  Esq.,  Lyndhurst  Sutton — Marie  Baumann, 
'  Baroness  Rothschild,  Louise  van  Houtte,  were  specially 
good.  Mr.  Norman,  of  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  also  exhibited  well  ;  he  gained  a  ist  prize  for 
twelve  blooms,  while  Mr,  Wilkins  was  ist  for  twenty- 
four  and  six.  Mrs.  Douglas,  of  Loxford  Cottage,  Ilford, 
was  successful  in  taking  the  highest  award  for  an  excel- 
lent group  of  three  vases.  Fruit  formed  a  very  good 
feature  of  the  exhibition.  The  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
from  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  the  Rev,  J.  Morris,  Manresa 
House,  Roehampton,  were  large  in  berry  and  well 
coloured.  Mr.  Bently  gained  the  ist  prize  in  the  class 
for  white  Grapes  with  good  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Miss 
Hatfield,  Morden  Hall,  received  a  ist  prize  for  a  very 
good  dish  of  Noblesse  Peaches.  Mr.  Davis  having  the 
best  Nectarines.  Collections  of  vegetables,  were  really 
good  from  several  exhibitors.  The  vegetables,  both  in 
the  gardeners'  and  cottagers'  classes,  were  of  very  good 
quality.  If  space  permitted  it  would  be  well  to  notice 
the  window  plants  of  cottagers,  and  other  productions 
from  their  gardens,  as  they  were  of  great  merit.  This 
class  of  exhibitors  receives  much  encouragement  in  this 
durict. 

Twickenham  Horticultural  :  This  flourishing 
suburban  society  held  its  annual  summer  show  on  the 
7th  inst.,  and  once  more,  through  the  kindness  of  Sir 
John  Astley,  in  the  charming  grounds  of  the  Orleans 
Club.  The  threatening  weather  of  the  morning  fortu- 
nately gave  place  later  on  to  pleasant  sunshine  and  drying 
winds,  and  the  result  to  the  committee  was  a  large 
attendance  and  a  comple  success.  The  exhibition,  held 
in  several  detached  tents,  was  an  improvement  on  that  of 
preceding  years,  as  indeed  it  should  be  in  this  rich  and 
populous  neighbourhood.  As  usual  here,  the  groups 
furnished  for  decorative  purposes  solely  by  the  trade 
growers  and  others  were  an  important  feature ;  the 
superb  collection  of  dwarf  pot  Roses  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  ;  the  beautiful  group  of  hardy  plants  from 
Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Sons,  elsewhere  alluded  to  ;  a  truly 
charming  group  of  Maidenhair  Ferns  and  Pelargoniums 
from  Messrs.  Hawkins  &  Bennett. 

A  fine  collection  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants, 
amongst  which  a  huge  scarlet  Kalosanthes  and  some 
good  Orchids  figured  from  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons  ;  a 
pleasing  group  of  plants  from  Mr.  R.  Laing,  Twicken- 
ham ;  two  effective  groups  sent  by  Messrs.  Hooper 
&  Co. ;  a  grand  group  of  large- flowered  and  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums from  H.  Little,  Esq.,  of  Hillingdon  ;  and  a 
large  collection  of  good  plants  sent  by  Mr.  Bates,  gr. 
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to  I.  E.  Meek,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  all  very  materially 
helped  the  exhibition.  The  best  group  of  plants  in 
competition  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Munro,  gr.  to  Lady 
John  Chichester,  Twickenham  ;  and  Mr.  Parsons,  gr.  to 
'_  Twining,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  came  next.  Mr. 
Munro  had  the  best  six  foliage  plants,  but  was  close 
run  by  Mr.  Beckett,  gr.  to  J.  P.  Currie,  Esq.,  Esher, 
both  lots  comprising  chiefly  Palms  and  Crotons.  Mr. 
Hinnell,  gr.  to  F.  A.  Davis,  Esq.,  Surbiton,  had  the  best 
six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  and  amongst 
them  were  a  pair  of  handsome  Ericas,  Phcenocoma  pro- 
lifer  a  Barnesii,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Beckett 
again  coming  2d.  Mr.  Munro  had  the  best  nine  table 
plants,  fresh  and  well  coloured.'and  Mr.  Heckle,  gr.  to  W. 
Cunard,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  had  the  greatest  variety. 
Mr  Sallows,  gr.  to  J.  S.  Flack,  Esq  ,  Twickenham,  was 
placed  ist  in  the  class  for  Achimenes  with  six  huge  pans. 
Mr.  J.  Wells,  gr.  to  C.  Selwyn,  Esq.,  Richmond,  had 
some  very  neatly  flowered  Pelargoniums,  and  very  good 
Fuchsias.  There  were  numerous  other  small  plant 
classes.  The  show  of  fruit  was  excellent ;  Mr.  C. 
Davis,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  S.  Morris,  Roehampton,  was  ist 
with  a  collection  of  six  dishes,  and  also  had  the  best 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  The  best  white  Grapes, 
large,  but  rather  spotted  samples  of  Foster's  Seedling, 
came  from  Mr.  Sallows.  The  finest  Peaches  were 
Noblesse,  and  the  Nectarines  were  Stanwick,  rich  in 
colour.  Mr.  Coombes,  gr.  to  Sir  H.  Manx,  Sheen, 
had  very  fine  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  Strawberries,  and 
Mr.  Hickle  had  even  finer,  if  less  highly  coloured 
Sir  C.  Napier.  Mr.  M.  Clarke,  the  famous  market 
Strawberry  grower,  sent  a  basket  of  splendid  Sir  1  oseph 
Paxtons,  but  not  tor  competition.  Messrs.  Beckett  & 
Waite,  of  Esher,  were  placed  equal  ist  with  fine  col- 
lections of  vegetables  ;  and  Mr.  Beckett  secured  the 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  ist  prize  for  four  dishes  of  Peas. 
A  remarkably  nice  lot  of  vegetables  and  fruit  came  from 
Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Twickenham.  The  cut  flower  tent 
was  very  bright  with  large  collections  of  beautiful  cut 
Roses,  sent  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  by 
Messrs  C.  Lee  &  Sons ;  ol  Pelargoniums  from  Mr. 
Little  ;  of  hardy  flowers,  from  the  Messrs.  Hooper  & 
Co.  ;  and  also  the  table  decorations,  which  were  in  some 
cases  very  pretty,  and  in  others  the  reverse.  There 
was,  as  usual,  great  competition  by  the  cottagers,  and 
about  sixty  bunches  of  wild  flowers  were  put  up.  We 
must  not  omit  to  notice  a  huge  bed  of  annuals  in  pots 
and  in  great  variety,  shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  & 
Co. ,  and  which  made  a  singularly  attractive  feature  in  the 
open.  __ 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  Perry,  who  for  the  last  fifteen  years  was 
gardener  at  Pen-Pole,  Shirehampton,  Bristol,  the 
residence  of  C.  H.  Miles,  Esq.,  whose  demise  took 
place  last  month.  He  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
lul  plant  growers,  including  Orchids,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  kingdom,  as  those  who  in  late  years 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  gardens 
at  Pen-Pole,  or  of  seeing  the  principal  exhi- 
bitions in  the  neighbouring  counties,  cannot,  fail  to 
have  noticed.  Mr.  Perry  was  one  of  a  band  of  gar- 
deners resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  who 
have  worked  hard  and  successfully  to  promote  horti- 
culture in  the  district,  as  evidenced  by  the  excellent 
displays  at  the  spring  and  autumn  exhibitions 
held  at  the  flourishing  old  town.  Those  who 
were  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Perry  well 
knew  his  good-natured  genial  disposition,  and  will 
feel  his  loss.  With  him  Death's  call  came  early  and, 
until  recently,  quite  unexpectedly— he  was  only  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year.  We  understand  that  many  of  those 
connected  with  gardening  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  friends,  accompanied  his 
remains  to  their  last  resting-place,  in  Shirehampton 
churchyard. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  on 

the  3d  inst.  of  Dr.  Samuel  Newington,  of  Tice- 
hurst,  in  his  69th  year.  Dr.  Newington's  profes- 
sional duties  in  the  management  of  a  large  private 
lunatic  asylum  left  him  but  little  time  for  personal 
intercourse  with  the  gardening  fraternity,  of  which, 
nevertheless,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  members. 
His  professional  training,  aided  by  singular  clearness 
of  perception,  fertility  of  resource,  and  inventive 
talent,  rendered  him  not  only  an  admirable  organiser 
and  administrator,  but  a  most  competent  and  thought- 
ful practitioner,  and,  withal,  a  go-ahead  gardener. 
To  our  own  columns  as  well  as  to  other  organs  of  the 
horticultural  Press,  Dr.  Newington  was  a  frequent 
contributor.  His  articles  were  marked  by  original 
thought  based  on  comprehensive  knowledge  of  physio- 
logy and  plant-life,  while  his  inventive  faculty  was 
shown  in  the  numerous  contrivances,  such  as  the 
ground  vinery,  the  cylinder  vinery,  the  Philoden- 
dron  Tree-lifter,  and  other  implements  which  he 
designed  and  brought  under  notice.  The  latest  of 
these  is  the  tree-lifter  figured  in  these  columns,  the 
simplicity  of  which    was   such    that    some    doubted 


whether  it  were  really  capable  of  effecting 
the  work  it  was  said  to  do.  This  led  us  to  send 
a  special  reporter  to  Ticehurst  to  see  the  machine 
in  action,  when  all  that  'the  Doctor  had  said 
was  amply  confirmed.  It  is  not  always  that 
acquired  culture  and  natural  taste  go  hand-in-hand, 
but  it  was  so  in  Dr.  Newington's  case,  as  witnessed 
among  other  things  by  the  formation  of  the  beautiful 
rockery  illustrated  in  our  columns,  and  from  which 
hints  were  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  new  rock 
garden  at  Kew.  Dr.  Newington  was  physically 
handsome,  and  his  manner  and  bearing  those  of  the 
old  school,  courteous  and  friendly  to  all.  The  most 
recent  of  his  contributions  to  our  pages  were  addressed 
from  the  Riviera,  whether  he  proceeded  last  winter  to 
recruit  his  then  failing  health. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death,  a  few  days 

ago,  of  Mr.  James  Abbis,  one  of  the  original  pro- 
moters and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Potato  Show. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  July  12,  1882. 
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6.— A   dull  day,  frequent  showers  of  rain.     Fine  night; 

windy. 
7. — A  dull,  showery  day,  with  bright  intervals.    Cloudy 

night  ;  thin  rain. 
8. — A  dull  day,  fiequent  heavy  showers  of  [rain:  cloudy 

till  11  P.M.,  then  partly  clear, 
9. — Sun  at  intervals ;  alternately  clear  and  cloudy.     Fine 
night:  showers  of  rain  at  times. 
10.— Overcast  day  ;  showers  till  5  r.M.     Fine  night. 
11. — A  veiy  dull,  overcast,  rainy  day.     Cloudy  night. 
12.  — Rain  in  early  morning,  with  strong  wind.     Fine  day, 
sun  shilling  at  times.     Fine  evening  and  night. 


LONDON  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  week 
ending  July  S,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  decreased  from  30.19  inches  by  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  30.10  inches  by  3  P.M. 
on  the  2d,  increased  to  30.15  inches  by  midnight 
on  the  same  day,  decreased  from  29.51  inches  by 
3  P.M.  on  the  5th,  increased  to  29.58  inches  by  mid- 
night on  the  same  day,  decreased  to  29.39  inches  by 
midnight  on  the  6th,  and  was  29.60  inches  by  the 
end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  was  29.71  inches, 
being  0.40  inch  lower  than  last  week,  and  0.28  inch 
below  the  average  of  the  week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  78°,  on  the  3d.  On  the 
6th  the  highest  temperature  was  64°.  The  mean  of 
the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  6S*.5. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  51°,  on  the  8th  ;  on  the  4th  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture was  57°.  5.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  tempe- 
ratures was  540. 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
22°,  on  the  3d  ;  the  smallest  was  8°. 5,  on  the  4th. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  14°.  5. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  2d,  62°.  I  ; 
on  the  3d,  65°.2  ;  on  the  4th,  59°.3  ;  on  the  5th, 
590  ;  on  the  6th,  56°.S  ;  on  the  7th,  57°.6  ;  and  on 
the  8th,  56°. 2  ;  those  of  the  2d  and  3d  were  above 
their  averages  by  1°  and  4°  respectively,  and  the 
remainder  were  below  their'averages  by  2°,  2°.5,  4°.S, 
4". 2,  and  5°.S  respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
59'.  5,  being  o°.4  higher  than  last  week,  and  2°  below 
the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 


was  I39°.5,  on  the  7th  ;  the  highest  on  the  6th  was 
97°.5.     The  mean  daily  reading  was  I23°.i. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sky   was   46°,    on    the   Sth. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  on  four  days,  to  the  amount  of 
0.92  inch,  of  which  0.47  inch  fell  on  the  Sth. 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing July  8  the  highest  temperatures  were  8o°.  1  at 
Cambridge,  78°  at  Blackheath,  and  77°  at  Sunder- 
land. The  highest  temperature  at  Liverpool  was 
70°.  3,  at  Brighton  was  71%  and  at  Plymouth  was 
7I°.5.     The  general  mean  was  73°.8. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  45°  at 
Sunderland,  46*  at  Truro,  and  46°.5  at  Cambridge. 
The  lowest  temperature  at  Plymouth  was  53°.S,  at 
Bradford  51. °2,  and  at  Brighton,  Blackheath,  and 
Leeds  was  51°.     The  general  mean  was  49°. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  33°. 6  at  Cambridge,  32°  at  Sunderland,  and 
29°.i  at  Nottingham.  The  least  ranges  were  I7°.7 
at  Plymouth,  20°  at  Brighton,  and  2t°.3  at  Liverpool. 
The  general  mean  was  24°.S. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest,  73°.5,  at  Cambridge,  73°  at  Sunderland,  and 
72°.5  at  Nottingham  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton, 
64°.  I,  at  Bristol  65°.  1,  and  at  Liverpool  65°. 2.  The 
general  mean  was  6S°.6. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  low  night  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Plymouth,  55°.6,  at  Bradford  54°.7,  and  at 
Brighton  54°. 4  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  51°. 2,  at 
Sunderland  51°. 4,  and  at  Wolverhampton  51°. 7.  The 
general  mean  was  53- 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Sunderland, 
21°. 6,  at  Cambridge  21°,  and  at  Nottingham  20°. 7  : 
and  was  least  at  Plymouth,  10°. 5,  at  Bristol  11°. S,  and 
at  Liverpool  I2°.3.     The  general  mean  was  15°. 6. 

The  mean  temperature  tor  the  week  was  highest  at 
Cambridge,  61°.  1,  and  at  Nottingham  and  Sunderland 
6o°.3  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  55°. 7,  at  Liverpool 
57°.2,  and  at  Bristol  57°.3.     The  general  mean  was 

5»°-9- 

Rain.— The  largest  falls  were  2.41  inches  at  Bolton, 
1.72  inch  at  Sunderland,  and  1.66  inch  at  Bristol. 
The  least  falls  were  0.37  inch  at  Cambridge,  0.4S  inch 
at  Plymouth,  and  o.  52  inch  at  Brighton  and  Hull.  The 
general  mean  was  1.10  inch.  The  average  number 
of  days  was  five  and  a  half,  but  it  fell  on  every  day  in 
the  week  at  Sheffield,  Bolton,  and  Bradford. 

Thunderstorms  occurred  at  Bradford  on  the  2d, 
6th,  and  7th  ;  at  Cambridge  on  the  7th,  at  Liverpool 
on  the  8th,  at  Hull  on  the  8th.  Severe  thunder- 
storms at  Sunderland  on  the  7th  and  Sth. 

Thunder  heard  on  the  6th,  7th  and  Sth  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  6th  and  7th  at  Liverpool  ;  5th,  6th  and  7th, 
at  Hull. 

Scotland  :  Temperature.— During  the  week  end- 
ing July  8  the  highest  temperature  was  77°,  at 
Dundee;  at  Aberdeen  the  highest  temperature  was 
66°. 6.      The  general  mean  was  72°-5. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  47°,  at 
Glasgow  ;  at  Edinbugh  the  lowest  temperature  was 
50°.6.     The  general  mean  was  49°.3. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  highest  at 
Dundee  and  Greenock,  6o°  ;  and  lowest  at  Aber- 
deen, 57°.6.     The  general  mean  was  59°. 

Rain.— The  largest  fall  was  1. 77  inch,  at  Greenock  ; 
the".smallest  fall  was  o'6  inch,  at  Leith.  The  general 
mean  fall  was  1.17  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

%*  Prolessor  Reichenbach  requests  us  to  state  that  he  is 
going  to  Italy  for  a  few  weeks,  and  would  like  his 
correspondents  to  send  their  specimens  dried  ;  if, 
however,  sent  fresh,  they  will  be  carefully  dried  as 
received  afterwards.  Letterssent  to  him  poste-restante 
Nice,  France,  might  find  him. 

Amieolia  lucida  :  T.  S.,  Newry.  The  plant  sent 
under  the  above  name  is  Scopolia  lurida. 

BOOKS  :  R.  Fleming.  Britten  &  Holland's  Dictionary 
of  English  Plant  Nanus  is,  no  doubt,  the  book 
alluded  to  in  the  Cornhill.  It  is  in  course  of  publica- 
tion for  the  English  Dialect  Society  byTriibner&  Co., 
Ludgate  Hill.  1>r.  Prior's  Popular  Names  of English 
PI. nil*  is  publish'']  by  Williams  ,t  Norgate,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

CHEMISTRY  :  J.  B.  You  must  specify  more  particu- 
larly what  you  want— an  elementary  treatise  or  a  work 
on  agricultural  chemistry.     There  are  scores  of  books. 

DOUBLE  FLOWERS;  //.  A— There  is  no  certain  way 
known  of  producing  these  at  will,  although  in  the  case 
of  the  Stocks  it  is  alleged  that  a  certain  percentage  of 

double  flowers  can  be  ..blamed  by  [ v    r,  ,  I.  1     .  .1  by 

M.  Chate,  and  described  in  our  columns.  The  ordi- 
nary way  of  obtaining  them  is  by  selecting  seed  year 
after  year  from  those  flowers  which  show  a  tendency 
to  become  double.  In  this  way,  by  continual  selection, 
the  tendency  is  enhanced  and  fixed.  Some  plants 
show  a  much  greater  liability  than  others  to  become 
double. 
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Grape  Judging  :  '/•  G-  should  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  his  question  through  the  secre- 
tary of  the  society  before  asking  us  to  give  his  question 
publicity.  No  doubt  the  judges  had  satisfactory  rea- 
sons tor  making  their  awards  in  the  manner  com- 
plained of,  and  equally,  no  doubt,  would  give  their 
reasons  it  asked  officially. 

Grapes:  A.  I'.  C.  For  the  early  crop  Black  Ham- 
burgh ;  and  for  the  late  one  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Lady  Downe's,  Rlack  Alicante,  and  Gros  Colmar. 

Grasses  :  J.  R.  H.  Flat  flower,  Cynosurus  cristatus  ; 
pink,  Holcus  mollis  ;  purple,  Poa  trivialis. 

Heaths  :  X.  We  do  not  know  ;  but  we  think  it  highly 
probable  that  the  use  of  the  viscid  exudation  from  the 
flowers  of  some  species  is  to  entrap  noxious  insects 
which  are  not  wanted,  or  \\  hich  are  desired  to  make  their 
entrance  into  the  flowers  by  a  particular  inlet  only. 

Insects  :  E.  R.  C. — The  insects  were  the  larva?  of  one 
of  the  smaller  species  of  ladybirds,  which  had  doubt- 
less fed  on  the  aphides  infesting  your  Cluster  Damson 
Plum.  When  they  reached  us,  they  were  all  in  the 
pupa  state.  Do  not  destroy  them.  Their  transforma- 
tions are  figured  in  Gard.  CAron,  1844,  p.  588. 
/.  O.  W. 

Names  of  Plants:  7-  C.  Clarke,  1,  Adiantum  cune- 
fttum  ;  2,  a  Palm,  quite  indeterminable  from  a  fiagment 
of  a  young  leaf  ;  3.  Blechnum  brasiliense.  —  E.  Orpet. 
i,  Anemia  tomeniosa  ;  2,  Doodia  caudata  ;  3,  Adian- 
tum, very  imperfect,  but  apparently  an  incised  form  of 
A.  Capillus-Veneris  ;  4,  Platyloma  rotunditolium  ;  5, 
Blechnum  cognatum  ;  6,  Asplenium  ebeneum  ;  7, 
Cystopterisfragilis ;  S,  Asplenium  prsemorsum. — T.  6. 
Maxillaria  tenuifolia.  It  is  unusual  for  Ccelogyne 
cristata  to  flower  at  this  season. — Symon.  1,  Eugenia 
Ugni  ;  2,  Myoporum,  probably  M.  acuminatum. — 
H.  T.  B.  1,  Crataegus  coccinea,  probably  ;  2,  Spircea 
ariasfolia ;  3,  Menispermum  canadense  ;  4,  Spiraea 
Fortunei  ;  5,  Periploca  gra?ca  ;  6,  Spiraea  salicifolia 
var. — Miss  H,,  Blairhill.  The  flowers  sent  belong  to 
different  varieties  of  Alstromeria.  They  are  easily 
propagated  by  dividing  the  root  in  autumn.  They 
dislike  cold,  wet,  heavy  soil,  but  thrive  on  a  rich  well- 
drained  sandy  loam.  They  are  very  attractive  and 
varied  in  colour.  The  leaves  are  curiously  twisted. 
The  species  are  natives  of  Chili,  and  the  name  com- 
memorates a  Swedish  naturalist  and  traveller,  Alstrom. 
— E.  B.  A  Solanum  of  which  we  will  endeavour  to 
give  you  the  full  name  next  week.  It  is  evidently  an 
introduction— perhaps  with  ship's  ballast? —  W.  K. 
1,  Claytonia  perfoliata ;  2,  A  Malvaceous  plant,  of 
which  we  will  give  you  the  name  next  week. — C.  E.  B. 
Sedum  stoloniferum. —  W.  A.  Trifolium  medium. — 
D.  D.     Vaccinium  maderense  and  Rubus  suberectus. 

Olearia  Haastii  :  J.  C.  This  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings put  under  hand-lights  in  October.  When  it 
strikes  lreely  it  ran  be  put  in  the  propagating-house 
in  pots,  where  it  does  well.     It  is  not  propagated  by 

layers. 

Pelargoniums  :  C.  P.  Your  seedling  Regal  Pelar- 
gonium appears  to  closely  resemble  a  variety 
exhibited  a  few  weeks  ago  under  the  name  of  Lady 
Brooke ;  but  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  make  any 
definite  statement  concerning  a  flower  when  only  a 
single  truss  is  sent. 

Pyrethrum  Disease  :  E.  J.  Please  send  better 
-p  aniens  ;  they  were  rouen  when  they  reached  us. 

Strawberries  :  H.  E.  Keens'  Seedling,  Sir  C.  Na- 
pier, Sir  J.  Paxton,  President,  and  British  Queen. 


CATALOGUE   RECEIVED. 

Stephen  Brown,  Weston-super-Mare — Seeds  for  Sum- 
mer and  Autumn  Sowing. 

Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh— Dutch  and  Other  Flower  Roots. 


Communications  Received.— J.  B.— D.  &  W.— F.  P.— 
E.  B.-W.  K.— E.  Webb  &  Sons.— James  Carter  &  Co.— 
M.  C— H.  W.  W._ D.  D.— P.  Wolkenstein,  Nijni  Novgorod. 
— C.  B.  P.— J.  B.— C.  G.— Professor  Henriquez.  Coimbra.— 
E.  P.,  Ghent.-Henwife.— J.  G.  B.— H.  Low  &  Co.— I.  S.— 
J.  D.— J.  R.  J.— W.  H.— H.  G.  R. 
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AralLi  Sieboldii,  doz.12 
Arbor- vitse    (golden), 
per  dozen  . .  . .   6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Balsams,  per  dozen..  4 
Bedding  Plants,  doz.  1 
Begonias,  per  doz.  . .  6 
Calceolaria,  doz.     . .  6 

—  herbaceous,  doz.  9 
Cockscombs,  dozen  4 
Crassula,    or     Kalo- 

santhes,  per  dozen  18 
Cypenis,  per  dozen  6 
Dracaena  terminalis  30 

—  viridis,  per  doz. . .  12 
EricaCavendishi,doz.24 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  . .  . .    6 

Evergreens,  in  var., 
per  dozen  . .         . .  6 


COVE/ST  GARDEN,   July  13. 

The  late  weather  has  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  our 
market.  Prices  generally  falling,  with  heavy  supplies. 
James  Webber,  Wholesale  Apple  Market. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Averagk  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s,  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

0-24  o  Ferns,  in  var.,  dozen  4  0-18  o 
Ficus  elastica,  each  16-70 
0-18  o  Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
0-12  o  ous,  each  ..  ..2  0-10  6 
o-  3  o  Fuchsias,  per  dozen  6  0-12  o 
6-  3  o  I  Gloxinea,  per  dozeni2  0-18  o 
0-I2  o  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40—90 
0-12  o  Hydrangea,  doz.  ..  9  0-12  o 
0-18  o  j  —  paniculata,  doz.  18  0-48  o 
0-60;  Lilium,  iu  var.,  doz. 30  o-co  o 

;  Margue>ite      Daisy, 
0-24  o  '  per  dozen  ..    9  o-:8  o 

0-12  o     Myrtles,  per  doz.    ..  6  0-12  o 
0-60  o  I  Palms     in      variety, 
0-24  o  '      each  ..         ..2  6-21  o 

0-36  o     Pelargoniums,  doz..   9  0-24  o 

■    —  scarlet,  per  doz.  4  o-  o  o 
0-18  o     Rhodanthes.  doz.    ..  6  0-12  o 
Spiraea,  per  dozen  . .  9  0-18  o 
0-24  o  I 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Abutilon.  12  blooms  o 
Arum  Lilies,  per  do*.  4 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  1 
Calceolaria,  12  bun.  6 
Campanula,  12  bun.  6 
Carnations,  12  bun..  4 
CoroflowQra  12  bun.  2 
Eucharis,  per  doi.  ..  4 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  3 
Gladioli,  12  bun.     ..   6 

—  brencliensis,    12 
sprays        ..         ..3 

Heliotropes,  12  sp. . .  o 
Lapageria,  white,  12 
blooms        ..         ..4 

—  red,  12  blooms..  1 
Lilium     longiflorum, 

12  blooms  ..  ..5 

Lilium  candidum,  12 

bunches     ..  ..  iS 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  4 


a\  s.d. 
2-04 

0-60 
0-16 
0-12  o 
0-1S  o 


0-60 
0-80 
0-80 
0-12  o 

0-60 
6-10 

0-60 
0-30 


Mignonette,  12  bun.  3 
Pansies,   12  bunches  1 
Pelargoniums,         12 
sprays         ..  . .   o 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
Pinks,  12  bunches  ..  2 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch         ...  ...  1 

Pyrethrum,  12  bun.  3 
Rhodanthe,  i2bun..  9 
Roses    (indoor),    per 

do7en  ..  ..   t 

—  (outdoor),  doz  . .  o 

—  Coloured,  doz...   1 

—  Moss,  12  bun.  . .  9 
Spiraea,  12  bunches. .  o 
ilephanotis,  i2Spr..  3 
Stocks,  ia  bunches..  4 
Sunflower,  12  blooms  1 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  4 
Tropaeolum,  12  bun.  1 


d.  s.  d. 
0-60 
6-30 


0-30 
6-10 
0—20 
0-15  o 
0-12  o 
0-60 
0-90 

0-30 

0-60 
0-20 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Cherries,  Ji-sieve  ..  5  0-10  o 
Currants,    Black,  per 

J«-sieve      ..  . .   5  3-  5  6 

—  Red,  per  j£-sieve  30-36 
Figs,  per  dozen       . .    60- 
Gooseberry,      green, 

J^-sieve      . .  ..26-30 

Grapes,  per  lb.         .,16-40 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Lemons,  per  100     —50-70 
Melons,  each  ..   20-40 

Peaches,  per  dozen..  6  0-12  o 
Pine-apples,  St.  Mi- 
chael's, each  . .  4  0-10  o 
—  English,  per  lb.  40-50 
Raspberries,  per  lb..  04-06 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  o  6-  1  o 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Globe. 


Prices. 


•  6  o 


60! 


Artichokes 

per  doz. 
Asparagus,    English, 

natural,  per  bun. ..  7  o- 

—  Fr.  Nat,  bun.  ..16 

—  Sprue,  per  bund.  1  o- 
Beans,    French,    En- 
glish grown,  p.  100  1   6- 

—  French,  per  lb. ..  o  q-  . . 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..10-.. 
Cabbages,  per  doz.  ...   10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 

—  French,  per  bun.   10-.. 
Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen  ..  20-40 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..16-.. 
Cucumbers,  each    ..  06-10 
Endive,  per  doz.      ..  26-  .. 

[Potatos. — Kidneys,  foreign,  9s.  ;  do.,  English,  101. 
Rounds,  Ss.  per  cwt. 


Garlic,  per  lb.  ..   1 

Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  4 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score   . .  . .   1 

Mint,  green,  bunch.,  o 
j  Mushrooms,  p.  baskt.  1 
2  6  I  Onions,  per  bushel..  4 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  o 
Parsley,  per  bunch.,  o 
Peas,  per  qt.  . .    1 

Radishes,  per  doz.  ..  1 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle  o 
Small  salading,  pun.  o 
Spinach,  per  bushel  5 
Tomatos,  Fr.,doz. ..  2 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.  0 


0-30 
o-  . . 
6-  .. 


SEEDS. 


London  :  July  12. — As  usual  at  this  season  there 
is  now  no  business  of  importance  doing  in  the  seed 
market.  American  letters  continue  to  speak  very  gravely 
of  the  prospects  of  red  Clover  seed.  In  the  important 
State  of  Michigan  the  result,  it  is  feared,  will  prove  only 
one-fifth  of  a  crop.  The  samples  of  new  French  Trifo- 
lium which  are  coming  to  hand  show  unsatisfactory 
quality.  For  Mustard  seed  the  sale  is  slow.  New  home- 
grown Rape  seed  is  now  offering.  For  Canary  seed 
the  market  keeps  firm  at  the  late  advance.  John 
Shaw  6s  Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane, 
London,  E.C. 

CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  2s.  per  quarter  over  the 
rates  of  Monday  last  was  realised  on  the  small  quantity 
of  English  Wheat,  and  is.  to  2s.  on  foreign,  of  which 
arrivals  were  fair.  Flour  followed  with  an  advance  of  is. 
per  sack.  Maize,  Beans,  Peas,  and  Lentils  were  is.  per 
quarter  higher,  Oats  and  grinding  Barley  6d.  A  good 
amount  of  business  was  concluded. — On  Wednesday 
trade  opened  firm,  wile  higher  prices  asked  for  all  kinds 
of  grain,  but  the  finer  weather  checked  the  movement. 
Only  a  moderate  business  was  done,  at  6d.  to  is.  advance 
for  Wheat,  is.  for  Australian  flour,  6d.  for  Maize,  and 
6d.  for  Barley  and  Oats,  the  trade  finishing  with  a  more 
subdued  tone.  Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week 
ending  July  8  : — Wheat,  47J.  jd. ;  Barley,  27s.  $d.  ;  Oats, 
24J.  For  the  corresponding  period  last  year  : — Wheat, 
461.  Sd. ;  Barley,  27s.  gd.  ;  Oats,  23s.  $d. 


POTATOS. 

The  Eorough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state  that 
supplies  of  new  home-grown  have  increased,  and  easier 
rates  have  to  be  taken  in  consequence.  Quotations  : — 
English  kidneys,  ioj.  to  12s.  ;  round,  gs.  to  10s.  ; 
Jersey  kidneys,  11s.  to  12s.  ;  ditto  round,  10s,  ;  Cher- 
bourg round,  gs. ;  ditto  flukes,  ioj.  per  cwt. — The  im- 
ports into  London  last  week  were  as  follows : — 2500 
packages  from  Lisbon,  249  Boulogne,  2604  Jersey,  300 
Barfleur,  972  Bordeaux,  14,674  Rotterdam,  399  Dunkirk, 
and  1000  packages  Cherbourg. 


COALS. 


The  following  are  the  prices  current  at  market  during 
the  week: — East  Wylam,  15*.  ;  Walls  End — Hetton, 
17s.  6d. ;  Hetton  Lyons,  15X ;  Lambton,  171. ;  Wear,  15s. ; 
Chilton  Tees,  i$s.  6d.;  Tees,  17s.  6d.\  Original  Hartle- 
pool, 17s.  6d.  ;  Thornley,  16s.  gd. 


Government  Stock. — Consols  closed  on  Monday 
at  99^  to  99^  for  delivery,  and  99$  to  100  for  the 
account.  Tuesday's  business  was  concluded  at  99J  to 
09^  for  delivery,  and  99V5  to  99fg  for  the  account.  On 
Wednesday  the  figures  at  the  close  were,  99^  to  too  for 
delivery,  and  gg\%  to  99^  for  the  account.  Thursday's 
final  figures  were  99^  to  99J  for  both  delivery  and  the 
account.     The  above  transactions  were  ex  div. 


W    CLARK'S     PATENT 
•  COMBINATION 

GARDEN     IMPLEMENT. 

This  simple  machine  will  cut  turf  and 
gTass,  at  the  same  time  cleaning  the  lower 
part  of  the  pathway  which  forms  the  gutter, 
throwing  the  rubbish  on  one  side,  making  a 
clean  cut  of  the  turf,  and  leaving  a  smooth 
bottom  to  the  pathway  ;  acts  for  weeding 
gravel  walks,  hoeing,  and  gathering  the 
refuse.  It  will  cut  mit  alt  kinds  of  orna- 
mental flower  beds,  &c,  watercourses,  and 
putters.  This  .Patent  Machine  has  been 
shown  in  Hyde  Park,  where  there  are  up- 
wards of  30  miles  of  turf  edging,  and  is  con- 
sidered  to  be  the  best  implement  for  the 
purpose  ever  seen.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  there  are  about 
10  miles  of  garden  edging,  besides  all  their 
ornamental  flower  beds,  and  gave  every 
satisfaction— a  supply  being  sent  in  at  once. 
The  Machine  shows  at  a  glance  simplicity 
and  lightness  in  construction,  and  being  so 
cheap  is  at  every  one's  command. 

It  can  be  sharpened  with  a  stone  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  is  sold  in  three  sizes. 
Prices  .'—No.  1,  7.1. ;   No.  2,  Ss. ;   No.  3,  gs. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  Ironmongers  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  from  the  Patentee, 

W.  CLARK,  232,  Oxford  Street,  London 
near  the  Marble  Arch. 


GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thnps,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  sott  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  lor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  u.$  3$.,  &  10s.  6d. 

\  MERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 

-E\-     CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hursl  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes.  6a'. 
and  u.  each.— Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishnrstine.  Some  leading 
Nursery  men  have  put  it  on  their  lists  others  are  requested  to  do  so. 

HOSE  — HOSE  — HOSE. 

PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Gaiden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  :— "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 
Private  Customers  Sttpplied  at  Trade  Prices. 
Sample  and  Price  of 

MERRYWEATH ER    &    SONS 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 


RICK  CLOTHS  — RICK  CLOTHS. 

The  best  and  most  durable  are  those  made  from  extra  all  long 

Flax  Sail  Cloth.     A  quantity  in  stock,  for  sale  or  hire. 

SHADING    CANVAS,    from  i\id.  per  yard,  and  upwards. 

TANNED  NETTING,  from  1  to  4  yards  wide,  irf.  per  sq.  yard. 

RUSSIA    MATS.  RAFFIA     FIBRE. 

BEST  ROLL  TOBACCO  PAPER. 

JAMES  T.  ANDERSON, 

140,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 

Raffia— Raffia— Raffia. 

CE.  OSMAN,  14,  Windsor  Street,  Bishops- 
•     gate,  London,  E.C,  has  just  received  a  consignment  of 
fine  quality.     Price  very  moderate. 

All  HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES  at  low  prices. 

RCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 
MATS,     RAFFIA,     SEED     BAGS     and    SACKS, 
NETTING  and  SHADING,  &c.     Prices  on  application. 

IX/TARQUEES     and     TENTS,     SECOND- 

i-VX    HAND   GOVERNMENT  TENTS,    45  feet  round, 
complete.  35J.,  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Cricket  Clubs.  &c. 
W.  PET  ERS,  44,  Tenter  Street  South,  Goodman's  Fields,  E. 

VIRGIN  CORKWOOD, 

▼     for  Ferneries,  Rockeries,  and  Ornamental  Work  in  Gardens, 
supplied  at  wholesale  rates  to  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  by 

WM.  RANKIN  and  SONS,  10,  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow, 
and  Lisbon,  Portugal, 

Shipments  direct  from  Lisbon  at  special  quotations. 


BY 
HER  MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PA  TENT. 


ECLIPSE" 

CONSTRUCTION  and  GLAZING  of  CONSERVATORIES. 

Economical,  Simple,  and  Durable.      No  Putty  or 

Perishable   Material. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees  :  — 

PRIMROSE  &  CO.,  Corporation  Street,  Sheffield, 

and  at  Hull. 

Under  tne  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 

J       SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 
•  STRATFORD    LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED   LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners  Magazine  says  :— "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  rfie  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford- on- A  von. 
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SUPERIOR    VARNISH. 

BLACK,  RED,  GREEN  and  CHOCOLATE. 

It  is  applied  cold,  and  may  be  laid  on  by 
any  farm  labourer  or  othei  unskilled  person. 
Jt  dries  quickly,  giving  a  hard,  brilliant 
polish,  and  looks  equal1  y  as  well  as  oil  paint, 
yet  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

PRICES  .-—BLACK,  is.  6d  ■  RED  and 
CHuCuLAIE,  as-  3d.  ;  and  GREEN, 
2S.  gd.  per  gallon  ;  in  casks  containing  not 
less  ihan  9  gallons,  delivered  free  at  most 
railway  stations.  Casks  extra,  but  two- 
thirds  allowed  if  returned  carnage  paid  to 
our  works  in  good  coidit  ion.  BRUSHES  for 
coating  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone,  is.  each. 
CATALOGUES  of  all  kinds  of  Iron  and  Wire  Fencing* 
Gates,  &*c  ,  Iree  on  application. 

BAYLISS,    JONES    &    BAYLISS. 

VICTORIA  WORKS.  WOLVERHAMPTON; 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  EX. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES.- Sticks,  Labels, 
Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 
Manures,  &c     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  go.  Lower  Thames  St.,  London.  E  C. 


* 


d* 


4& 


I4X  12 

20X  12 

20  X  14 

20X16 

l6XI2 

i6x  14 

20XI5 

22  X  16 

l8XI2 

18X14 

18X16 

24Xl6 

<s$0 

^Ox       21  oz.  Foreign,  of  the  following 

sizes,  In   boxes  of  100  and  200  feet,     v' 
3ds  and  4ths  qualities  always  kept  In  stock:— 

20X18 
22X18 
24X18 

Stock  Lists  and  Prices  on  application. 

All  descriptions  of  British  and  Foreign  Glass  can  be  obtained 

from 

GEORGE    FARMILOE    &    EONS, 

GLASS.    LEAD,    OIL   and    COLOUR    MERCHANTS, 

34,  St  John's  Street,  West  Smlthfleld.  London,  EC. 

TMILLINGTON      and      CO., 
•  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  zi-ounce,  from  o  X  7  to  14  »  10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Honicultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints    Oils,  and  Colours. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,^ 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  30-in.  by 
rs-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  20-in.  by  t8*in.,  in  :6-oz. 
and  21-oz.  ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 
purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300- it.  cases. 

THOMAS'S  Silver  Medal  GARDEN  SEATS. 


MEAD'S    PATENT 

Combination 

SEAT  and  TABLE, 

With  Box  under 
Seat  for  Storing 

TENNIS. 
CROQUET, 
BOWLS,  &c. 
Very  Strong  and 

Durable. 

Cannot  get  out  of 

Order. 

6  feet  long. 

Price,  £$  iZs.  6d. 


The  Villa 
GAKDEN  SEAT. 

No.  «8S. 

Painted  green  and 
varnished. 

5  feet  long. 
Price,   £i    is. 


Chairs  and  Tables 

Deal,  varnished  or 
painted  green. 

Chair,  No.  35rA,  4/6. 

Folding  Table  to 
match,  6/g. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application. 

J.       J.       THOMAS      &      CO., 

87,  QUERN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C  : 
iSi   and    362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,  W. 


Cucumber  Frames. 

RHALLiDAY  and  C  O.  desire  to 
'•_  draw  special  attention  to  their  Cucumber  Frames, 
of  which  they  always  have  a  large  stock,  ready  glazed  and 
painted.  They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put 
together  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  one. 

Pnces,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England,  also  Dublin  and 
Belfast:—  £    s.    d. 

2-light  frame,    8  feet  by  6  feet 3  10    o 

3-light  frame,  12  feet  by  6  feet  ..         ..         ..     5     5    o 

6-light  frame,  24  feet  by  6  feet  ..  ..         ..   10    o    o 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.     Lights  and  framing  for 
brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

R.  HALLIDAV  and  CO.,  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 
Royal  Horticultural  Works.  Middleton,  Manchester. 


Rustic  Garden  Furniture  in  great  variety. 

Garden  Seats,  Awnirgs  and  Tents.  Rustic  Tables,  Chairs,  and 
Flower  Stands,  Lawn  Mowers,  Gaiden  Rollers,  Water  Barrows, 
Wheelbarrows.  Garden  Tools,  Summer-houses,  Sun  Dials, 
Fancy  VVjrework,  Weather  Vanes,  Hammocks,  and  all  kinds  of 
Garden  Furniture  at  lowest  marked  prices.  Catalogues  post-free. 

PANKLJBANON  COMPANY,  56,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 


No.  74.  Tnree-quarter  SPAN-ROu*'  GAKDEN  FRAME. 

CA.\H  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No.  2  size  ..  gft.  long  ..  6  ft-  wide  ..  £4  15  o 
No.  3  slze  <#  12  fL  iong  p<  6  ft  wjde  ^  6  10  o 
No.  4  size  .  16  ft.  long  ..  6  ft  wide  ..  850 
These  Frames  give  greater  height  in  the  centre.  They  are 
13  inches  high  in  front,  24  inches  high  at  the  back,  and  31  inches 
at  the  ridge.  Front  or  back  lights  turn  over.  Set-opes  are 
provided  lor  ventilating.  Are  made  of  the  best  hard  red  deal, 
all  painted  four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights  are  glazed  with 
best  2t-oz.  English  glass.  For  Testimonials,  see  our  Catalogue, 
free  on  application.  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales,  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

Estimates  for  Garden  Frames,  Fit  Lights,  Sashes,  &*c. 
"Mr.  Henry  McComas.  having  had  64  ft.  of  the  No.  74  Frame, 
he  considers  it  very  satisfactory."—  Homestead,  Dundrmtt. 

BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 


W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDER, 
tat,   BUNHILL   ROW,    LONDON,  E.C. 

Special  DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  Ornamental 
CONSERVATORIES,  without  charge,  and  for  all  Horticul- 
tural Work  of  all  kinds 


GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS  are  generally  kept  in 
St..ck,  and  WOODEN  HOUSES  suitable  for  Store-houses. 
Tool- houses,  &c. 

Illustrated  Sheets  sent,  post-lree.  on  application. 

BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

OK   1MTAOVED  .  * 

/p  Poultry  Appliances,&G. 

IH.USTIt.ATEP  OATALbQUE 
FHEE   BY   POST. 


W  A  E  N  E  E  S' 

"IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC" 

RAMS, 

With  Newly-arranged  Air-charging  Valves 

FOR 

"WATER    SUPPLY    TO 

FARMS,  MANSIONS, 
VILLAS,  VILLAGES, 
TOWNS,    FACTORIES, 
INSTITUTIONS, 

&c,  &c,  &c. 


FOR   FULL    PARTICULARS   WRITE 

JOHN     WARNER     &     SONS, 

HYDRAULIC    ENGINEERS, 

The  Crescent  Foundry,   Cripplegate,  London,  E.C , 

And  THE   FOUNDRY  WORKS, 

WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE,     ESSEX. 


Manufacturers  of  Water  Supply  Machinery  of  every  descrir- 
tion  (or  Wind,  Water,  and  Steam  Power,  or  Animal  or  Manu.  I 
Labour;  Garden  Engine?,  Pumps,  Hose  Reels,  Hydrants,  &c 


ROCHFORD'S    IMPROVED 

HORIZONTAL  BOILER 

Unequalled  for  Simplicity,  Power,  and  Economy. 

See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Jan.  i£8o,  and  Kov.  ig,  1881. 


As  inferior  imitations  of  this  now  well-known  Boiler  are 
being  advertised  and  sold  to  the  detriment  of  its  reputation, 
C.  P.  K.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  Gardeners  and  the  Trade 
generally  that  Mr.  Rochforo  has  assigned  to  them  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  for  its  Sale  and  Manufacture. 

HOT  WATER   PIPES  AND  BOILERS 

From  our  large  and  complete  stock  at  wholesale  prices. 

CHARLES  P.   KINNELL   &  CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS,   31,   BANKS1DE.   LONDON.   S.E. 

HOCKING'S  NEW  PATENT 
AUTOMATIC   COKE  and  GAS    BOILERS 


Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  from  12  to  15  hours, 
and  often  from  15  to  20  hours, 
wilh  one  small  charge  of  common 
Gas  Coke  of  the  cheapest  kind. 
For  economy  and  efficiency  in 
combination  with  cleanliness  and 
comfort  these  Boilers  are.  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  Heating  Conseivatories. 
Halls,  and  other  Buildings,  where 
little  attention  is  required. 

Every  particular,  with  most 
reliable  testimonials,  given  011 
application  to 

FRANKLIN,  HOCKING  &  CO. 

(Limited). 
37.  Hanover  Street,  LiverpooL 


Automatic,    Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


ADIE'S- 

PATENT  LAWN  EDGER. 


v*> 


This    Machine,  constantly   employed, 
will  pay  itself  in  two  days.     Dr.  Hogg  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  says  :— "'This  Edge  Clipper 
we  have  tried,  and  know  not  which  to  admire  most — 
its  simplicity  or  efficiency."     Mr.  Moore  writes 
in  equally  flattering  terms  in  the  FU<i,t. 

Awarded  Banksian  Mrdal 

bv  the 

Royal  Hivticultural  Society, 

May,  188a. 

Price  30s. 
PALL     MALL     LAWN     EDGER    CO., 

15,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

THE  NEW  GARDEN  HOSE,  made  upon 
the  principle  of  the  fire  hose  used  by  Captain  Shaw, 
C.B.,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  It  is 
much  cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than  white  rubber,  or  fabric 
hose.    Private  customers  supplied,  at  trade  prices.    Sample  free, 

MERkVWEATHER  anu  SONS,  tfj,  Long  Ac»,  Umctoa, 
W.C.    Works :  Gn*mviclL 
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THE 


GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

(Established  1841) 

CONTAINS      ARTICLES      ON      ALL      DEPARTMENTS      OK 

PRACTICAL     GARDENING, 

REPORTS  and  NOTICES  on  all  HORTICULTURAL  MATTERS  of  CURRENT  INTEREST, 
HOME,    COLONIAL,    and   FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  following  subjects  :— 


ALPINE  PLANTS. 

ARBORETUM— The. 

BEDDING  PLANTS. 

BEES. 

BOTANY. 

BULBOUS  PLANTS. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  PLANTS. 

CONIFERS. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

EVERGREENS. 

EXHIBITIONS.— FERNS. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

FLOWER  GARDENS. 


FORCING. 
FORESTRY. 
FRUIT  CULTURE. 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 
IMPLEMENTS.— INSECTS. 
KITCHEN  GARDENING. 
LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 
LAWNS— LILIES. 
MACHINES. 
MANURES— Analyses  of. 
MARKET  GARDENING. 
NEPENTHES. 


ORCHIDS— including  a  com- 
plete List  of  those  in  culti- 
vation. 

PALMS. 

PLANTING. 

PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

POMOLOGY. 

POTATOS.— POULTRY. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

ROCKERIES. 

ROSES. 

SHRUBS  and  SHRUBBERIES. 

STOVE  PLANTS.— SOILS. 


SUCCULENT  PLANTS. 
TOWN  GARDENING. 
TRAINING. 
TRAVEL— Notes  of. 
TREES — Deciduous  and  Ever- 
green. 
VEGETABLE  CULTURE. 
VEGETABLE   PHYSIOLOGY 
VINES. 

WALKS.— WALLS. 
WEATHER.— WEEDS. 
WINDOW' GARDENING. 
WOODS,  &c,  &c,  &c. 


Illustrations    by     W.    H.    FITCH,    F.L.S.,     W.    G.    SMITH,    F.L.S.,    and    Others. 


Among  the  Contributors  to  recent  Volumes  may  be  mentioned  :— 


ABBAY,  Rev 

ANDERSON  (J.) 

ANDR£(E.),  Paris 
ANTOINE(F),  Vienna.. 
ATKINS    (J.),     Lockuige    Park 

Gardens 
BADEN  POWELL  (H) 

BADGER  (E.  W.) 

BAINES(T.)  

BAKER  (G.)  

BAKER  (J.  G),  F.R.S 

BALFOUR  (Professor)     .. 

BALL  (J  ).  F.R.S 

BANCROFT  (G.),  M.D. 
BARRON  (A  F.),  Chiswick 
BENNET  (H.),  M.D.,  Mentone 
BENNETT  (A.  W.) 
BENNETT  (G),  M.D.,  Sydney 
BENTHAM(G),  F.R.S. 
BERGMAN  (E).  Paris  .. 
BERKELEY(Rev.M.J.),  F.R.S. 
BLACKMORE  (R.  D.)  .. 
BLAIR  (T.),  Shrubtand  Gardens 

BLOW  (I'.  B.)        

BOISSIER(E.),  Geneva 
BOSCAWEN    (Hon.    and  Rev. 

J.  T.) 

BOULGER  (G.  S.),  F.L.S.       .. 

BRIGHT(H.  A.) 

BRITTEN  (J)    British  Museum 

BROWN  (N.E) 

BULLEN  (R.),  Botanic  Garden, 

Glasgow  

BURBIDGE    (F.   W.).    Botanic 

Garden.  Dublin 
CARUEL  (Professor).  Florence.. 
CASPARY  (Prof.).  Kcenigsberg.. 
CLARKE  (Col.  TREVOR) 
CLARKE  (C.  B.),  F.R.S 
COBBOLDfT.  S),  F.R.S. 
COLEMAN  (W.),  Eastnor Castle 

Gardens 

COOKE  (MC) 

COOPER  (Sir  DAN..  Bart.)      .. 
CORREVON  (H  ).  Geneva 
COX  (J.I,  Redleaf  Gardens 
COX  (W.i,  Madresfidd  Gardens 
CREWE  (Rev.  H.  H  )    .. 
CROSSLING  (R.),  St.    Fagan's 

Castle  Gardens 
CROUCH  ER  (J.) 
DARWIN  (the  late  Charles) 

DEAN  (A.) 

DEAN  (R.) 

DECAI>NE(thelate Prof.).  Paris 
DE  CANDOLLE  (A).  Geneva.. 
DEHERAIN  ( Professor), Paris . . 
DODIRev.  C  W.) 
DODWELL(E.  S.) 
DOUGLAS    0).   Loxford    Hall 

Gardens 
DOWNIE  (J.),  Edinburgh 
DRUDE  (Professor),  Dresden   .. 
DUCH  ARTRE  (Professor),  Paris 
DUTHIE(J.  F.).  Saharunpore.. 
DYER  (BERNARD)      .. 
DYER  (Rev.  T.  F.) 
DYER  (W.  T.  T.),  F.R.S. 

BARLEY  (W.)       

BLLACOMBE  (Rev.  H.  N.)    .. 


Coffee-leaf  Disease. 

Orchids. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Forestry. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Garden  Botany. 

Garden  Botany. 

Alpine  Plants. 

Queensland  Correspondence 

Fruit  Culture. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Vegetable  Physiology. 

Australian  Correspondence. 

Garden  Botany. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Diseases  of  Plants. 

Pomology. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Bees. 

Garden  Plants. 

Landscape  Gardening. 
Vegetable  Physiology. 
Notes    from    a    Lancashire 
Plant  Lore,  [Garden. 

Garden  Botany. 

Orchid  Notes. 

Garden  Botany. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Garden  Botany. 
Garden  Botany. 
Diseases  of  Plants. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Fungi. 

Australian  Correspondence. 

Alpine  Piants. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Garden  Plants. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Succulent  Plants. 
Physiology  ot  Plants. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Floriculture. 
Garden  Botany. 
Garden  Botany,  &c. 
Vegetable  Chemistry. 
Garden  Plants. 
Florists'  Flowers. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Colonial  Notes. 
Chemical  Analyses. 
Flower  Lore. 
Garden  Botany. 
Practical  Gardening 
Garden  Botany. 


EICHLER(Prof).  Director  Im- 
perial Botanic  Garden,  Berlin 

ELWES  (H.  J.) 

ENGELMANN  (G),  St.  Louis.. 
EVERSHED  (H.) 

EYLES(G)  

FELLO*ES(Rev.  E)  .. 
FENZl(E),  Florence  .. 
FISH        (D.     T),        Hardwicke 

Gardens 
FISHER  (Rev.  O.) 
FITCH  (W.  H  ).  F.L.S. 
FLEMING        (J),         Cliveden 

Gardens 
FOSTER.  Dr.  M.,  F.R.S. 
FROST  (P.),  Dropmore  Gardens 

GIBSON  (J.)         

GILBERT  (J.  H.).  F.R.S. 

GLAISHER(J.).  FR.S 

GRAY  (Prof.  A3A),  Boston 

GREEN  (Charles),  Pendell  Court 

GRIEVE  (P.),  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

GRINDON(LEO) 

HAN  BURY  (T.).  Mentone       .. 

HART  (J).  Jamaica 

HEER  (Professor  O),  Zurich    .. 

HEMSLEY  (W.   B.) 

HENRY  (I.  ANDERSON)     .. 

HENRIQUEZ  (Prof.),  Coimbra 

HENSLOW(Rev.  G.)     .. 

HINDS  (W)         

HOOKER  (Sir  J.  D.),  K.C.S.I. 
HORNER  (Rev.  F.  D.) 
HOWARD  0    E.),  F.R.S. 
HUDsON      (J.),      Gunnersbury 

Gardens  . .         . . 

IM      THURN      (EVERARD), 

British  Guiana 
INGRAM  (W.).  Belvoir  Gardens 
JACKSON  (J.  R.),  Kew  Museum 

JOLY  (O.Paris 

K1LLICK  (L) 

KNIGHT  (H.),     Floors     Castle 

Gardens 
KOLB  (MAX),  Munich 
KRELAGE(E.  W.i,  Haarlem  .. 
UNiiE  (Prof.),  Copenhagen    .. 
LAVALLEEfALPH.),  Paris    .. 

LEES(E.).  F.L.S 

LEICH1LIN    (MAX),     Baden 

Baden    

LINDBERG  (Prof.),  Helsingfors 
LYNCH     (R.     I).       Cambridge 

Botanic  Garden 
MACLACHLAN(R-),  F.R.S.  .. 
MANGLES  (J.  H.),  F.L.S.       .. 

MARIES  (C)        

MARTlNS(Prof.),  Montpellier.. 

MAW  (G.).  F.L.S 

MEEHAN  (T.),  Philadelphia  .. 
MELVILLE     (D.),      Dunrobin 

Gardens 
MICHIE  (C.  Y.),  Cullen  House, 

Banff 

MILES  (G.  T.),  Wycombe  Abbey 

Gardens 

MILLER  (W)       

MONTEIRO(Chev.),  Lisbon  .. 
MOORE  (F.),  Glasnevin  Botanic 

Garden 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Garden  Botany. 

Conifers. 

Garden  Literature. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Roses. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Roses. 

Illustrations. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Plant  Physiology. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Town  Gardening. 
Vegetable  Chemistry. 
Meteorology. 
Garden  Botany. 
Plant  Culture. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Garden  Literature. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Colonial  Notes. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Garden  Botany. 
Garden  Plants. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Vegetable  Physiology. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Garden  Botany. 
Florists'  Flowers. 
Cinchonas. 

Flower  Gardening. 

Colonial  Notes. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Economic  Botany. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Fruit  Culture. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Garden  Botany. 
Tree  Lore. 

Garden  Plants. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Garden  Botany. 

Insects. 

Rhododendrons. 

Japan  Plants 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Crocus  — Garden  Plants. 

American  Correspondence. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Forestry. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 

Practical  Gardening. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Colonial  Notes. 
Colonial  Notes. 


MORREN  (Professor),  Liege    . . 

MORRIS  (D.).  Jamaica.. 

MUDD  (C).  S.uth  Africa 

MUELLER  (Baron  FERD.  V.). 
Melbourne 

MURTON  (H.  J.),  Siam 

NAUDIN(C),  Antibes   .. 

NELSON  (C.  J.),  Orange  Free 
State       ..  

NESFIELD  (MARKHAM) 

NICHOLSON  (G),  Kew 

OLIVER  (Capt.  S.) 

OLIVIERA  (I.  D').  Oporto 

OLLERHEAD  (J.),  Wimbledon 
Park  Gardens  .. 

ORMEROD(Miss) 

OUDEMANNS  (Professor),  Am- 
sterdam . .         . .         . .         . .     Foreign  Correspondence. 

PAGET  (Sir  James)         ..         ..     Diseases  of  Plants. 

PAUL(WM.)         Floriculture 

PEAKE(A.  W.) Vegetable  Chemistry. 

PFITZERfProf.).  Heidelberg  ..     Orchids. 

PHILIPS(W.)        Fungi. 

PLANCHON  (Prof),  Montpellier    Foreign  Correspondence, 
tar  muDir  lit-  ti >  \  17 .' 


Australian  Plants. 
Colonial  Notes. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Arboretum. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Insects. 


PLOWRIGHT(C) 
PRESTO  (H.),  Trinidad.. 
PYNAERT(E  ),  Ghent  .. 
REGEL(E).  St    Petersburg    .. 
REICHENBACH  (Professor)  .. 
RIVER-.  (F.I.  Sawbridgeworth  . . 
ROBINSON  (J.  F) 
RODIGAS.  (E.),  Ghent  .. 
SADLER(J.),  Edinburgh  Botanic 

Garden  . .         . .         . .         . .     Garden  Botany. 

SARGENT  (C.  W.),  Boston       ..     American  Correspondence. 
SAUL  (M.),  Stourton  Gardens  ..     Practical  Gardening. 
SCHOMBURGK(Dr.(,  Adelaide    Colonial  Notes. 
SCHUBELER  (Prof  ),  Chistiana     Foreign  Correspondence. 
SHEPPARD    (J).    Woolverston 

Gardens 
SIEMENS  (Dr.),  F.R.S. 
SMITH  (A.).  Hyeres      .. 
SMITH  (W.  G).  F.L.S. 
SuRAUER  (Prof.) 
SPYERS(J.  C),    Burford  Lodge 

Gardens 
SUR1NGAR  (Professor).  Leyden 
SWAN  (W.),  Fallowfield.. 
SYME  (G).  Jamaica 
THURBER(G)   New  York     . 
TIDMARSH,  Graham's  Town  . 
TODAR  1  (Baron).  Palermo 
TRIMENfH  ),  Ceylon 
WALLISfjl.  Keele  Gardens     . 
WARD  (H.  W.i,  Longford  Castle 

Gardens 
WARINGPON  (R) 
WATSON  (SERENO) 
WEBSTER  (J).    Gordon  Castle 

Gardens Practical  Gardening. 

WEIR(H.),  Brenchley     ..  Gaidening  for  Amateur* 

WESTWUODiProfessor)  ..     Insects. 

WILDSMITH    (W),    Heckneld 

Gardens Practical  Gardening. 


Fungi. 

Colonial  Notes. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Orchids. 

Fruit  Culture. 

Bees. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 


Practical  Gardening. 
Electric  Light. 
Foreign  Correspondence 
Illustrations  — Fungi. 
Diseases  of  Plants. 

Orchid  Culture. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Orchid  Culture. 
Colonial  Notes 
American  Correspondence. 
Colonial  Notes. 
Garden  Botany. 
Colonial  Notes. 
Practical  Gardening. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Vegetable  Chemistry. 
Garden  Botany. 


WILSON  (G.  F).  F.R.S.. 
WILSON  (D.).  Castle  Hill 

dens.  Devon 
WITTMACK(Dr.),  Berlin 
WOLKENSTEIN,S(,Petersburg 


with  many  others. 


Lilies,  Sic. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
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OU  Paint  No  Longer  necessary. 

HILL  and  SMITH'S  BLACK  VARNISH, 
for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
{Registered  Trade  Mark.) 


This  VARNISH  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on 
all  outdoor  work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was 
introduced  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and 
its  genunine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing 
or  thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  have  been  received. 

Sold  in  Casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  8d.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial. 

%l  Pierce  field  Park,  Ju?ie  21,  1876.— Sirs,— I  have  this  day 
forwarded  from  Chepstow  to  your  address  a  black  varnish  cask, 
to  be  filled  and  returned  with  as  good  Varnish  as  the  last  we 
had,  which  I  candidly  admit  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  Address 
Varnish  to  Piercefield  Park,  Chepstow.  —  I  am,  Sirs,  yours 
respectfullv,  Wm.  Cox." 

C 'A  UTJON—  Hill  &  Smith  would  particularly  warn  their 
Customers  against  the  various  cheap  Varnishes  now  so  much 
advertised. 

H.  &  S.'s  Varnish  has  been  an  article  of  common  use  on  most 
of  the  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  ; 
and  their  constantly  increasing  trade  in  it,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  they  receive,  stamp  it  as  a  truly  genuine  article. 
Every  cask  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and  Registered 
Trade  Mark  as  above,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Large  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Fencing,  Hurdles,  Field 
and  Entrance  Gates,  &c,  sent  free  on  application  to 

HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks.  Staffordshire  ; 
118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.  ;  and  180,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Wbston-super-Mare,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES,  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  turn 
green  ;  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS, 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  6d.     Book  of  Designs,  is. 


±:& 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially  ^mmm, 
suited  for  KITCHEN  '^^ 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  be'ng  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  supenor  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,    Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsiand  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  ;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.    The  Trade  supplied. 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Conidors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3J.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  ail  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 


TANNED  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  iW.  per 
yard  ;  4  yards  wide,  yi.  per  yard  ;  2  yards  wide  ,oj per 
ico  yards;  4  yards  wide,  20J.  per  100  yards.  NEW  iwifti. 
NETTING,  1  inch  mesh.  1  yard  wide.  id.  ;  2  yards  wide  4A J 
4  yards  wide,  id.  per  yard.  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NET- 
TING seventy-six  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  sd.  per  yard. 
RABBIT  NETS.  BAT-FOLDING  NETS,  on  Bamboopoles, 
201.     CLAP  NETS  for  birds,  30s.  complete. 

W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 

DOULTON   &   CO., 

LAMBETH     POTTERY,     LONDON,    S.E. 

VASES,    PEDESTALS,    FOUNTAINS, 
GARDEN    EDGINGS,    &c, 

imperishable'Verra  cotta. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post, 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  lor  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

NETTING      for      FRUIT      TREES, 
SEED  BEDS.  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost, 
Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards 
2QS.  ;  4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards  aoj. 

NEW  TANNED  NETTING.suiledioranyoftheabove  pur- 
poses, or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide,  is.  per  yard;  J^-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is,  6d.  per  yard. 

TIFFANY,  6s.  6d.  and  71,  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  and  DELLER,  6and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge. 


Tiles  for  Lining  Walls  of  Conservatories. 
ART  POTTERY,  including  JARDINIERES 

AND    OTHER 

Table  Decorations,  and  Vases,  Fountains,  &c, 

for  the  Conservatory,  In 

DOULTON  WARE,  LAMBETH    FAIENCE,  AND  THE 

NEW  SILICON  WARE. 


Show  Rooms,  Albert  Embankment,  S.E. 
Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. —Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  £i, 000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ^240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  ;£i, 700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 

SUN     FIRE     and     LIFE     OFFICES, 
Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross.  S.W.  ; 
Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 
PIRE.— Established  1710.     Home  and  Foreign  Insurances  at 

moderate  rates. 
LIFE.— Established  1810.     Specially  low  rates  for  young  lives. 
Large  Bonuses.     Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

THE    SYMEY   KAIL 

AND 

N EW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  .— 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 
BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 

RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 

CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 

THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA.  (Drawn  and  en- 
graved especially  for  this  Journal.) 

NATURAL  HISTORY.     (Original  Articles.) 

AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 

GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 

STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 

ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRA- 
LIAN AUTHORS. 

THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the 
Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  In  Advance,  £1  6s.  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  6d. ;  Stamped,  jd. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 


EEVUE  de  .'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard. 
E.  Andre",  C.  Ballet,  T.  Buchelet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin. 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem.  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gillon.  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Linden.  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin, 
B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O. 
Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem, 
H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
lis.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Pos-ftice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Agents  are 
authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  SYD- 
NEY MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL  :— 

London   Messrs.  Geo.  Street  &  Co.,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.   F.  Algar,  8,   Clement's  Lane,  Lombard 

Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotcli,  St.    Bride   Street, 

Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  186,  Strand. 

Bristol  James    &    Henry    Grace,    Royal    Insurance 

Buildings. 
Manchksthr.  .  James  &  Henry  Grace,  73,  Market  Street. 

Edinburgh Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow W.   Portcuus  &   Co.,    15,    Royal    Exchange 

Place. 

tgf  Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the 
above  Offices  for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


JSIGHT 'PRIZE    MEDALS. 


EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALS. 


ADVANTAGES. 
Are  entirely  free  from  SMELL 
Are  not  POISONOUS 

Are  manufactured  without  PHOSPHORU8 
Are  perfectly  harmless  to  the  OPERATIVES 

EMPLOYED 
Are  very  Damp  Proof 

Are  not  liable  to  Spontaneous  Combustion 
Light  only  on  the  Box. 


Advertising  is  but  another  name  for  Ruin,  unless  well  done,  in 
good  media,  and  at  a  fair  price.  The  only  good  media  are 
tho^e  which  pay  the  Advertiser.-- 

ADVERTISERS  in  Newspapers,  Maga- 
^^  zines,  &c  ,  jn  any  part,  wishing  to  have  their 
Announcements  inserted  in  a  superior  manner  and  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms,  should  consult  mr.  louis 
COLLINS,  ADVERTISERS'  COUNSEL  and  AGENT, 

16,  Gt.  Marlborough  St,  London,  W.— Estab.  1871. 

Terms  :  From  below  is.  to  £2  per  inch  of  twelve  to  fifteen  lines. 


f>OWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  known 
^  for  eighty  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
beautifier  of  the  hair  ;  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.  Sold  in  usual  four  sizes,  3*.  6d.,  71., 
jos.  6d.,  21s. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  breath.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  while  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  INITIALS, 
or  to  FICTITIOUS  NAMES,  at  Post-offices,  as 
Letters  so  addressed  are  not  forwarded,  but  are  sent 
at  once  to  the  Returned  Letter  Office. 

WANTED,  for  Melbourne  Australia,  a  first- 
class  GARDENER,  to  take  charge  of  large  Pleasure 
Grounds,  Orchids,  and  Glass,  &c-  F,  T.  SARGOOD,  «, 
Phillip  Lane,  London  Wall,  E.C. 

W~  ANTED,  an  active  young  MAN,  about 
ai  years  of  age,  to  take  llic  lead  in  the  Houses,  and  to 
Assist  with  the  Propagating.— Apply,  and  stale  wages  expected, 
to  G.  SMITH,  The  Dell  Nursery,  Rock  Ferry.  Birkenhead. 

WANTED,  a  MAN  used  to  Budding  and 
General  Nursery  Work.  Must  have  goud  reference, 
None  but  a  good  practical  m;m  need  apply.—  State  wages  «■ 
quiied  to  PERRY  and  COWAN,  The  Cedars  Nursery,  Castle 
Bromwich,  near  Birmingham. 

WANTED,  a  strong,  active,  single  young 
MAN,  for  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  to  assist 
in  the  Houses  when  requited.  Wages,  17*.  p.-r  week.  State 
age,  where  last  employed,  and  how  long,  with  references,  to 
Captain  MARK.HAM,  Morland,  Penrith. 

W~  ANTED,  in  Market  Nursery,  several  com- 
petent men  under  Glass,  for  Ferns,  Palms,  Cucum- 
bers, Grapes,  &c-W.  ICETON,  Barnes,  S.W. 
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WANTED,a  few  experienced  BUDDERS.— 
CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  COMPANY 
(Limited),  King's  Acre,  Hereford. 

ANTED,   as  JUNIOR    SHOPMAN,    a 

youth  just  out  of  apprenticeship— and  to  make  himself 
useful  in  the  office. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  salary  required 
and  references,  to  W.  J.  CROSS  and  STEER,  Salisbury. 


WANT    PLACES. 


R 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  INITIALS, 
or  to  FICTITIOUS  NAMES,  at  Post-offices,  as 
Letters  so  addressed  are  not  forwarded,  but  are  sent 
at  once  to  the  Returned  Letter  Office, 

HE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 

COMPANY'  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  are  in  a  position  to 
recommend  an  exceptionally  good  man  as  GARDENER,  or 
STEWARD  and  GARDENER,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  such. — Address  the  MANAGER,  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garslon,  near  Liverpool. 

ICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.  beg    to 

announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c — St.  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

Scotch  Gardeners. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  Nursery- 
men,  Carlisle,  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  assist- 
ing Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  securing  the  services  of  first- 
class  GARDENERS,  UNDER  GARDENERS.  BAILIFFS 
and  FORESTERS.  They  have  at  present  several  very  ex- 
cellent men  on  their  Register,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  them  to  any  in  want  of  such. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  intimate  that  he 
•  has  at  present  in  the  Nursery  and  upon  his  Register 
some  excellent  Men,  competent  either  to  fill  the  situation  ol 
HEAD  GARDENER,  BAILIFF.  FOREMAN,  or 
JOURNEYMAN.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring  any  ol  the 
above  will  please  send  full  particulars,  when  the  best  selections 
£6r  the  different  capacities  will  be  made.  —  Holloway,  N. 

ARDENER    (Head).  —  Age    27,    single; 

twelve  years'  practical  experience  in  all  branches  in  first- 
class  gardens.— Apply,  stating  terms,  to  E.  SMITH,  The 
Gardens,  Newstead  Abbey,  Notts. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  31,  married; 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  Plants,  Fruit,  and  Veget- 
ables, Forcing,  &c.  Leaving  August  9.— J.  HOWELL,  Gar- 
dener, Deanwood,  Newbury,  Berks. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Practical  in  all  the 
branches  of  Horticulture,  Estate  Management.  &c. 
Testimonials  and  reference  on  application. — W.  M.  GEDDES, 
Gardener  to  Lady  Byron,  Thrumpton,  Derby. 

/^.ARDENER  (Head).— Age  35  ;  thoroughly 

>~J  understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches.  Five  and 
a  half  years  in  present  situation.— WILLIAM  MATTHEWS, 
Easton  Court  Gardens,  Tenbury. 

(^ARDENER       (Head)  ;       a^       27.  —  G~. 

VJ  Goldsmith,  Hollanden,  Tonbiidge,  can  recommend  his 
Foreman  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thoroughly 
practical,  energetic,  and  tru^tworty  man. 

ARDENER  (Head),  where    two    or  more 

are  kept  —Age  26,  single  ;  twelve  years'  experience  ; 
one  year  and  nine  months  in  last  situation.  Good  character.  — 
W.  BARNES,  Murley  Brothers,  Stationers,  Netting  Hill,  W. 

G" "^ARDENER~(Head).— F.  Parker" offers 
his  services  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  want  of  a  good 
practical  man.  Eight  years  Gardener  at  Boyton  Manor ; 
six  first  whh  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Albany.  Good 
character. — Boyton  Manor  Gardens,  Codford,  Wilts. 

ARDENER    (Head),    where    several    are 

kept— Age  38,  married  ;  has  had  great  experience  in 
alt  branches  of  Gardening  in  England,  Scotlaud,  and  Ireland  ; 
Forcing  all  varieties  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  ;  loDg 
experience  in  Orchid  Growing.  First-class  testimonials. — F.  F., 
Mr.  Hutchins,  Stationer,  &c,  Nightineale  Lane,  Balham,  S.W.' 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  single  at 
present ;  a  successful  Grower  of  Grapes,  Peaches.  Figs, 
Strawberries.  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Roses.  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening,  &c.  Leaving  through  breaking  up  of  establish- 
ment. Good  character  from  last  and  previous  employers. — 
GARDENER,  T.  Ottley,  Wadworth,  Doncaster. 

GARDENER  (Head).  —  R^raio" Levens 
Hall,  Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland,  can,  with  confidence, 
recommend  his  Foreman.  Joseph  Hewitson,  who  is  about 
leaving,  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  trustworthy  man.  Well  up  in  all  the 
different  branches.  Character  unimpeachable,  other  good 
references. — Address  as  above. 

GARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  34,  married.— 
W.  Welsh,  for  the  last  six  years  Head  Gardener  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Godman,  of  Park  Hatch,  Godalming,  Surrey,  is  now 
open  to  a  re-engagement  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring 
the  services  of  a  really  competent  man.  He  has  had  twenty 
years'  practical  experience  in  some  of  the  best  places  in  the 
country,  and  is  capable  of  undertaking  the  Management  of  a 
large  establishment.     First-class  references. — Address  as  above. 


/^.ARDENER  (Head)  ;     age    28,  single.— 

V-J  Advertiser,  who  has  been  brought  up  to  the  profession 
from  childhood,  aod  has  lived  in  some  of  the  best  establishments 
in  the  country  fo/  the  past  twelve  years,  begs  to  offer  his  services 
to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  who  requires  a  thorough  practical 
Gardener.  Would  not  object  to  a  good  appointment  abroad. 
Can  be  highly  recommended.— Apply  in  first  instance  to  H.  J., 
Lower  Eaton  Gardens,  Hereford. 


GARDENER  (Head  Working);  age  38, 
■  married.  —  A  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  a 
thorough  good  practical  man  as  above— one  who  is  well-known 
as  a  first-class  Fruit  Grower,  &c.  and  who  has  filled  important 
situations  as  Head  Gardener  for  a  great  number  of  years  — 
HORTUS,  Station  Master,  Streatham  Hill,  Surrey. 


C^ARDENER     (Head    Working),    where 

VJ  two  or  three  are  kept.— Very  highly  recommended  as  a 
thorough  practical,  steady,  persevering  man.  — Mr.  GOLD- 
SMITH, Polesden,  Dorking. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  28  ; 

fourteen  years'  practical  experience  in  all  branches  in  first- 
class  gardens.  Good  character.— T.  \V.,  The  Gardens,  Locko 
Park,  Derby. 

0.  ARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  two 

r~^..  or  more  are  kept.—  Age  ay,  married;  thoroughly  practical 
in  all  branches.  Good  references  from  present  employer. — 
A.  B.,  Vine  Cottage,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

(^.ARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  man 

V-A  ^  or  boy  are  kept.— Age  28,  married.  2  children  ;  twelve 
years'  practical  experience.  Five  years'  good  character.  — 
E.  HOLLANDS,  Frinsted,  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 

ARDENER    (Head  Working),    where 

three  or  more  are  kept.— Age  27,  married,  two  children  ; 
twenty-four  years'  experience  in  all  branches.  Highest  refer- 
ences.— H.  HUGHES,  Church  Road,  Addlestone,  Weybridge, 
Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 
married;  thorough  practical  knowledge  in  all  branches 
of  the  profession.  Four  years'  good  character  from  present 
situation.  Leaving  through  death  of  employer.  — F.  W.,  Head 
Gardener,  Ferndale,  Nightingale  Lane.  Uapham,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 
married  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches.  Orchids, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Forcing,  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Wife  understands  Poultry.  Excellent  references. — 
W.,  6,  Mead  Place,  Croydon,  S.E. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where 
more  are  kept.— Age  40,  married,  no  childreu  ;  under- 
stands Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Vines,  Melons,  Peaches. 
Cucumbers,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Over  five 
years'  good  character.  —  W.  B.,  The  Rookery,  Roehampton 
Lane,  London,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  where  one  or  two 
are  kept,  or  Single-handed.)—  Age  24.  Excellent 
character;  ten  years' experience  in  all  departments.— S.  J.,  118, 
Welbourne  Road.  Tottenham,  Middlesex. 

ARDENER   (Head  Working,   or  good 

Single-handed.)—  Age  34,  married,  no  family  ; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches.  Eight  and  a  half  years' 
excellent  character  from  present  employer. —J.  AMBER,  Cross 
Inn,  R,  S.  O.,  Carmarthenshire. 


GARDENER  (Head  Working,  or  good 
Single-handed).  —  Good  practical  knowledge  of 
Gardening  in  all  us  branches  ;  two  years'  references  from  last 
place. —J.  G.,  The  Gardens.  Healey  Hall,  Merstham,  Red 
Hill,  Surrey. 


/"^.ARDENER  (Head  Working),  or  FORE- 

VJ  MAN  in  large  place.— Age  31,  married.  Sixteen  years' 
experience  in  Fruit  and  Plant  Growing,  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Gardening.— C.  PLUMRIDGE,  Whiitington  Nursery,  near 
Litchfield. 


^.ARDENER.  —  Age  27;    competent  in  all 

y^     branches.  Experienced  from  childhood.— GARDENER, 
Abernant  Lodge,  Aberdare. 


/^.ARDENER    (Single-handed,   or   other- 

V-*  wise). —Age  23;  well  understands  his  work  Good 
character.  —  F.  G.,  7,  Roxburgh  Gtove,  Haverstock  Hill, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

/^ARDENER   (Single-handed,   or    other- 

V-J  wise).— Age  25  ;  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Gardening  in 
all  branches.  Three  years'  good  character.— W.  S.,  9,  Helder 
Road,  South  Croydon,  Surrey. 


/^ARDENER    (good    Single-handed,    or 

V^  where  one  or  two  are  kept).— Age  25,  married  :  experi- 
enced in  all  branches.  Good  character  from  late  employer.— 
W.  W„  Mr.  Nicholls,  Westow  Street.  Norwood,  S  E 


(1ARDENER   (Second),  partly   under 

V>*  Glass.— Age  24,  single  ;  two  years'  reference.— G.  G 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

(^.ARDENER    (Second).  —  Age  23  ;    total 

V-*  abstainer:  thorough  experienced  in  Growing  Grapes 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  Propagating 
Two  years  in  last  situation.  Excellent  references.— CHAS 
SMITH,  Rosedale  Villa,  Fulwood,  near  Preston.  Lancashire. 

GARDENER  -(UNDER).^Age  2 1 7~used 
to  Houses  and  Outdoor  Work.  Good  character  — 
F.  SMITHERS,  The  Gardens,  Coombe  Lands,  near  Wey- 
bridge Station,  Surrey. 

(^.ARDENER  (Under)  in  the  Houses  of  a 

V  Gentleman's  garden.— Age  24  ;  has  had  eight  years'  ex- 
perience in  other  branches.  Three  years'  good  character  — 
F.  WELLS,  24,  Picket  Street,  Balham.  S.W. 

AARDENER    (Under);    age  25.  — The 

V*  Advertiser  wishes  to  recommend  a  young  man  as  above 
Willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Two  and  a  half 
years  experience.  Good  references.  —  P.  H.  BRACHER 
Wincanton.  Somerset. 


FOREMAN,   in  the  Houses;    age  25.— 

J-  The  Head  Gardener,  Marden  Park,  Caterham  Valley 
Surrey,  can  with  confidence  recommend  a  young  man  as  above  ■ 
two  years'  good  character.    Please  state  terms.  —Address  as  above! 

"p'OREMAN.— Age   25  ;   understands   Vines, 

J-  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
Good  references.— C.  R.,  Messrs.  Elcomhe  &  Son,  Nurserymen 
Romsey,  Hants. 

T^OREMAN  (Outdoor  preferred),  in  a  good 

;TA,,,^.ta5',,!shm,'!.n'-;rAge  **J  first-class  testimonials.-  W. 
DAWES,  Woodbine  Cottages,  Upper  Wrekin  Road,  Wellington. 
Salop. 

("^.ARDENER    (Second,    or    good   JOUR- 

V^  NEYMAN).-Age  22  :  respectable.  Experienced  in  all 
departments.  Good  character.— THOS.  LAY,  Osborne  Nur- 
sery, Potter's  Bar,  N. 


FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR.— 
Thorough  practical  knowledge  in  all  branches.  Indoors 
and  Out.  Good  Bouquetist,  with  knowledge  of  Seed  Busi- 
ness. Desirous  of  situation  where  industry  will  be  rewarded 
with  encouragement  and  permanent  situation. — A.  B.  C, 
J.  Proctor,  Pottery  Lane,  Scutforth,  Lancaster. 

FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN  and  PROPA- 
GATOR.  —  Age  32,  married  ;  successful  Propagator  and 
Grower  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Conifers, 
and  General  Nursery  Stock  ;  eighteen  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  leading  nurseries  First-class  references. — A.  B. 
-*8,  Bransford  Road,  St.  John's,  Worcester. 

~LX)REMAN   PROPAGATOR  and  SALES- 

-*-  MAN. — Eleven  years' experience  in  Market  Nurseries. 
Used  to  Home  Trade.  Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  wages,  and 
all  particulars,  to  H.  WHEELER,  a,  Moselle  Street,  Tottenham. 

To  the  Trade. 

FOREMAN  (General)  and  PROPA- 
GATOR.— Has  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Propagation 
and  Cultivation  of  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Conifera;,  Clematis, 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  and  General  Hardy  and  Soft-wooded  Stove 
and  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Stuff.— M.  H  ,  W.  Sanderson, 
177,  Kirkgate,  Wakefield,  Yorks. 

NURSERY  ~  FOREMAN  "(Outdoor).— 
Age  38;  well  up  in  the  Propagating  and  Management 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  aud  General  Nursery  Stock.  Twenty- 
three  years'  practical  experience  ;  five  years'  good  character 
from  present  employer.  —  A.  Z.,  23,  White  Cross  Street, 
Hereford. 

NURSERY  FOREMAN  (General).— 
Twenty-live  years'  active  practice  in  leading  establish- 
ments. Thorough  knowledge  ol  the  Culture  and  Value  of 
General  Nursery  Stock.  Willing  to  travel  occasionally.  Cha- 
racter inviolate.— HORTUS,  57,  Walcot  Square,  Kennington 
Road,  S.W. 

JOURNEYMAN  (First).— Age  2r  ;    strong 

"  and  active.  Good  recommendation  from  last  and  previous 
employer.  Bothy  preferred.— G.  A.,  8,  Canning  Road,  High- 
bury Vale,  Islington,  London,  N. 

JOURNEYMAN  (First),  in   a  good  estab- 

tf  lishment.— Age  21 ;  can  be  highly  recommended  from 
present  and  previous>mployers. — E.  D.  C,  7,  Gowland  Place, 
Beckenham,  Kent. 

JOURNEYMAN;  age  19.— A.BROWN,Pusey 

fJ  Garden,  Faringdon.  Berks,  can  recommend  James  Ford, 
who  has  lived  with  him  two  a  half  years,  as  above. 

0     NURSERYMEN.— Good   Grower,  well 

experienced  in  Growing  Plants  for  London  Market?. 
Good  references.— A.  S.,  Elm  Villa,  Ashdown  Road,  Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

IMPROVER,    under    a    good    Foreman     or 
Head  Gardener,  under  glass.— Age  23;  willing  and  oblig- 
ng.     Abstainer.— T.  J.  G.,  206,  High  Street,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 

TRAVELLER  and  SALESMAN,  or 
GENERAL  MANAGER.  —  W.  Lockyer  (owing  to 
the  death  of  his  late  employer,  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn,  of  the  Fulham 
Nurseries)  is  now  open  to  an  engagement  as  above.  Has  had 
twenty  years'  experience  in  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade,  and 
had  the  Superintendence  of  Orders,  as  well  as  Traveller,  &c., 
with  the  late  Firm.  Has  a  first-class;connei;tion  in  the  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Trade.— 25,  High  Street,  Fulham,  London,  S.W. 

rJLERK    and   SAtESMAN7"in~Nursery  "or 

V_^  Florist  Business— Wanted  by  a  respectable  young  man 
a  situation  as  above.  Would  not  object  to  assist  in  the  Nursery 
occasionally.— 9,  High  Northgate,  Darlington. 

CLERK,  or  CLERK  and  SHOPMAN.— 
Eleven  years'  experience  in  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade 
Highest  references  as  to  character  and  abilities.— J.  S.,  Fisher" 
Son  &  Sibray,  Handsworth,  Sheffield. 

SHOPMAN,  in  the  Seed  or  Floral  Trade.— 
Age  26  ;  thoroughly  steady,  trustworthy  and  obliging  of 
good  address.  Excellent  character.—  S.  W.,  12,  North  Street 
Eastbourne,  Sussex, 

Seed  Trade. 
A  SSISTANT,  or  SECOND  SHOPMAN.— 

-£i-  Age  19;  five  years'  experience.  Good  reference  — 
A.  B.  C. ,  1,  Alma  Street,  Blackburn. 


EPPS'S 

COCOA. 

GRATEFUL 

AND 

COHLFOE.TING. 


"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and 
by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well -selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately -flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  such  articles  ofdiet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up 
until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  ten- 
dency to  disexee.  Hundredsof  subtle 
maladiesarefloating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point. 
We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly-nourished 
frame. " — Civil  Service  Gazette* 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Sold  only  in  packets,  labelled, 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 
London. 
Makers  of Epps 's  Chocolate  Essence  for  Afternoon  use. 

HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.  —  Weakening 
weather.  —The  sultry  summer  days  strain  the  nerves  of 
the  feeble  and  decrepit,  and  disease  may  eventuate  unless  some 
restorative,  such  as  these  purifying  Pills,  be  found  to  correct  the 
disordering  tendency.  Holloway 's  medicine  gives  potency  to 
the  nervous  system,  which  is  the  source  of  all  vital  movemenfs 
and  presides  over  every  action  which  maintains  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  the  body.  No  one  can  over-estimate  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  nerves  well  strung,  or  the  ease  with  which  these 
Pills  accomplish  that  end.  They  are  the  most  unfailing  anti- 
dotes to  Indigestion.  Irregular  Circulation,  Palpitation,  Sick 
Headache,  and  Costiveness,  and  have  therefore  attained  the 
largest  sale  and  highest  reputation. 
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HORTICULTURAL 

EXHIBITION  AND  MARKET, 

AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  LONDON. 


July  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  31;    August  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  1882. 


PATRONS 


His  Serene  Highness  the  DUKE  of  TECK,  G.C.B. 
His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  ARGYLL,  K.T. 
The  Most  Hon.  the  MAROUIS  of  BRISTOL. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DARN  LEY. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  EGMONT. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  SEFTON. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  BRADFORD. 
The  Right  Hon.  VISCOUNT  FALMOUTH. 
The  Right  Hon.  VISCOUNT  DONERAILE. 
The  Right  Hon.   LORD  CARRINGTON. 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  de  L'ISLE  and  DUDLEY. 
The  Right  Hon.   LORD  TREDEGAR. 
The  Right  Hon.   LORD  ABERDARE. 


His  Grace 
His  Grace 
The  Right 
The  Right 
The  Right 
The  Right 
The  Right 
The  Right 
The  Right 
The  Right 
The  Right 
The  Right 


The  Hon.  GILBERT  LEIGH. 

Sir  PHILIP  leGREY  EGERTON,  Bart. 

Sir  W.  THROCKMORTON,  Bart. 

Sir  WATKIN  W.  WYNN.  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  RICHARD  G.  GLYNN,  Bart. 

Sir  H.  SCUDAMORE  STANHOPE,  Bart. 

Sir  G.  BROKE  MIDDLETON,  Bart. 

Sir.  JOHN  D.  ASTLEY.  Bart. 

Sir.  J.  J.  TREVOR  LAWRENCE,  Bart. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Sir  J.  W.  PEASE,  Bart..  M.P. 

Sir  ROBERT  MENZIES,  Bart. 

The  Rev.  Canon  HOLE. 

Colonel  J.  S.  NORTH. 

W.  T.  CRAWSHAY.  Esq. 

G.  G.  MILNER  GIBSON  CULLUM,  Esq. 

T.  TYRWHIT  DRAKE,  Esq. 

G.  LEVESON  GOWER,  Esq. 

W.  B.  KELLOCK,  Esq. 

JAMES  McINTOSH,  Esq. 


the  DUKE  of  SUTHERLAND,  ICG. 

the  DUKE  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 

Hon.  the  EARL  AMHERST. 

Hon.  the  EARL  of  ZETLAND. 

Hon.  the  EARL  of  WHARNCLIFFE. 

Hon.  the  EARL  of  LATHOM. 

Hon.  VISCOUNT  THROWLEY. 

Hon.  LORD  WILLOUGHBY  de  BROKE. 

Hon.  LORD  MIDDLETON. 

Hon.   LORD   HAWKE 

Hon.  LORD  SUFFIELD,  K.C.B. 

Hon.  LORD  CALTHORPE. 

A.  McKENZIE,  Erq. 

J.  C.  PARR,  Esq. 

J.  T.  PEACOCK,  Esq. 

LEOPOLD  de  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 

EDWARD  DAWSON  SALT,  Esq. 

H.  E.  SURTEES,  Esq. 

H.  W.  TUGWELL,  Esq. 

V.  E.  WALKER,  Esq. 

HARRISON  WEIR,  E<q. 

V.  VAN  DE  WEYER,  Esq. 


This    Exhibition    will    comprise 

EVERY    REQUISITE    IN    CONNECTION    WITH    THE    GARDEN. 

CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  FRAMES,  HANDLIGHTS,  &c. 

BOILERS,  HEATING  APPARATUSES  by  WATER,  STEAM,  and  OTHER  MEANS. 

GARDEN    STATUARY  and  FOUNTAINS,    FERN    CASES,    AQUARIA,    WINDOW    BOXES, 

VASES,  FLOWER  POTS,  and  FANCY  TILES,  &c. 
ROCKERIES,  CASCADES,  and  WATERFALLS. 

SUMMER-HOUSES,  GARDEN  SEATS,  and  FURNITURE  of  ALL  KINDS. 
LAWN    MOWERS,    VERGE    CUTTERS,    GARDEN    HOSE,    ENGINES,  WATER  BARROWS, 

WATERING  CANS,  and  GARDENING  TOOLS,  &c. 
WIRE  NETTING,  GUARDS,  ROSE  STAKES,  &c 

DRIED  FLOWERS  and  GRASSES,  ARTIFICIAL  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT. 
SEEDS,  BULBS,  ROOTS,  PLANTS,  and  CUT  BLOOMS. 
MANURES,  INSECT  DESTROYERS,  &c. 


Open  each  day  from  10  a.m.  till  10  p.m.       ADMISSION   ONE    SHILLING. 

Manager— JOHN  H.  RAFFETY,  Agricultural  Hall,  London.         Honorary  Secretary—  SHIRLEY  HIBBERD,  15,  Brownswood  Park,  London,  N 

Assistant  Secretary— WALTER  A.  HOLMES,  176,  Dalston  Lane,  N. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors :"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher."  at  the  Office.  4t,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
...  ■?£?  *  Wl^-'*M  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Acnbw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street.  Precinct  of  Whitefnars.  City  of  London,  In  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by 
Uw  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Pariah  of  St.  Paul's,  Covem  Garden,  in  the  said  County.—  Saturday,  July  15,  .88a. 

Agent  for  Maochester-JOHN  Hbywood.  Agents  for  Scotland-Messrs.  J.  Munzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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Now  Ready,  in  cloth,  16s., 
THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE, 
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W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 
NOTICE  !  — COMMITTEES*    MEETINGS,     Fruit    and 
Floral,  at  n  a.m.  ;    Scientific  at  1  p.m.  ;    General  Meeting  for 
the  Election  of  Fellows,  &c,  at  3  p.m.    OnTUESDAY  NEXT, 
July  25,    NATIONAL  CARNATION    and   PICOTEE  SO- 
CIETY'S SHOW,  and  Band  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  at  4  P.  M. 
Doors  open  at  1  o'Clock.  Admission  is.    Show  closes  at  6o'CIock. 
%*  Prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent 
Garden,  July  25. 
HOOPER'S    "ABUNDANCE"    TOMATO. 

The  Three  Heaviest  Fruits.  21s.,  10s.  6d. 
The  Handsomest  Dish  of  9  Fruits.  21  s.,  tos.  6d. 
The  Seed  Pocket  must  be  placed  on  each  exhibit  until  after 
judging. 

EVENING  FET  E.— 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  GARDENS.  Chiswick  : 
THURSDAY,  July  27.  Gardens  brilliantly  Illuminated. 
Band  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards.  Gates  open  at  7.  Admission 
by  ticket  «J.  6d.,  or  on  payment  at  the  gates  31.  6d. 

J.  T.  MUSGRAVE,  Hon.  Sec. 
Sutton  Court  Road,  Chiswick. 

Frequent  Trains   to  and  from  London,  from  Gunnersbury, 
Acton  Green,  Tumham  Green,  and  Chiswick  up  to  11.30. 

LEXANDRA         PALACE. 

NATIONAL    GOOSEBERRY    SHOW,    SATUR- 
DAY, August  5. 

EXHIBITION  of  TABLE  DECORATIONS  and  SHOW 
of  GLADIOLI,  August  12.     Schedules  of 

J.  F.  JOHNSON,  at  the  Palace. 

HE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 

ASSOCIATION'S  FOURTH  GRAND  FLORAL  and 
HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION,  will  be  held  at  Sefton 
Park,  on  SATURDAY,  Augusts,  and  MONDAY,  August  7 
(Bank  Holiday).  Valuable  Prizes  will  be  given,  including 
Cups,  Gold  Medals,  and  Money  Prizes,  amounting  to  nearly 
FOUR  HUNDRED  POUNDS,  open  to  all  England. 
Entries  Close  July  29.  Schedules  may  be  had  by  applyiog  to 
JOHN  GLOVER,  Secretary. 

Wood  Lane,  Gateacre,  near  Liverpool. 

1st  Lancashire  Volunteers  and  H.  M.  S.  "  Indefatigable  "  Bands 
will  be  in  attendance  each  day. 

D~  EVIZES  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
will  hold  its  ANNUAL  SHOW,  in  Roundway  Park,  by 
kind  permission  of  C.  E.  H.  A.  Colston.  Esq  ,  on  AUGUST  7. 
LARGE  PRIZES  for  STOVE  and  GREEHOUSE  PLANTS, 
SILVER  CUP  and  other  MONEY  PRIZES  for  ROSES. 
Schedule  on  application  to 

Mr.  C  N.  MAY,  or  J.  A.  RANDELL,  Hon,  Sees. 


/BARTERS'      CASH       PRIZES, 

^~J  to  be  Competed  for  at  the  Show  of  the 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  August  3- 

For  the  best  Six  Pots  of  TOMATOS,  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing varieties  :— Carter's  Green  Gage,  Carter's  Holborn  Ruby, 
Carter's  Golden  Drop,  Carter's  Dedham  Favourite,  Carter's 
Grapeshot,  Carter's  Red  Currant,  President  Garfield,  Vick's 
Criterion.    1st  Prize,  £3  3$. ;  ad,  £2  2s. :  3d,  £1  is. ;  4th,  10$.  6d. 

Important  Regulation. — All  exhibits  to  be  staged  in  24- 
sized  pots  (8  inches  in  diameter,  inside  rim),  and  the  special 
label  attached  that  has  been  distributed  with  each  packet  of 
seed.     All  exhibits  without  it  will  be  disqualified, 

(Open  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only.) 

CARTERS,   The   Queen's   Seedsmen, 
By  Royal  Command  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
237    and    238,     HIGH     HOLBORN,     LONDON,     W.C. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips.  &c, 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  BULB 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA^ 
CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp._ 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  25$. 
R.  SMITH  and  CO.,    Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  BULB 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 


T 


To  the  Trade  Only. 
EA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  454-inch  pots,  £2  per  too,  for  cash, 
MAIRIS  and  CO..  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 

ULL'S  choice  PRIMULAS  (alba  and  rosea), 

Herbaceous  CALCEOLARIAS  and  choicest  CINE- 
RARIAS.— TSO.ooo  of  the  above  at  js.  $d.  per  dozen  ;  js.  per 
100;  60s.  per  1000,  all  good,  strong,  and  healthy.  Terms  cash 
with  all  orders. 

T.  FLETCHER  and  SON,  Florists,  &c,  Chesterfield. 

Bulbs  from  Holland  and  Plants  from  Ghent. 

WATSON  and  SCULL,  Horticultural 
Agents.  90,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C., 
trust  that  their  Friends,  as  heretofore,  when  ordering  this  season 
will  direct  them  to  be  sent  to  their  care,  thus  securing  speed 
and  the  usual  low  charges. 

LAPAGERIA     ALBA,      well-rooted    plants, 
10s.  6d.,    i$s.   and  2 1  s.     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,   superb.    7s.  6d.,   10s.  6d.   and  15*. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— Best  quality  for 
forcing,  single  crowns.     Apply  to 
SEEMANN  and  G0EPEL.  Wandsbeck,  near  Hamburgh. 

PECIAL    OFFER    OF   FERNS.— Having 

a  splendid    stock,    we   offer   100   Stove  and  Greenhouse 
FERNS  and  SELAG1NELLAS,  in  50  species  and  varieties, 
nice  healthy  plants,  for  42s.     Special  Trade  LIST  now  ready. 
W.andJ.  BIRKHENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  Manchester. 

Best  Time  to  Sow  Now,  for  Early  Flowering  in  Spring. 

PA  N  S  I  E  S.— Assortment  of  18  splendid 
varieties,  containing  each  one  packet,  31.  6d.  ;  assortment 
of  12  fine  varieties,  containing  each  one  packet,  is.  3d.  ;  splendid 
mixed,  per  pound  36^.,  per  ounce  3s.  Carefully  saved  enly  from 
exhibition  flowers,  1000  seeds  2s.  6J.,  per  packet  6d.  My  col- 
lection of  Pansies  gained  the  1st  Prize  at  theExhibitionat  Magde- 
burg. Price  LIST  forwarded  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 
FRED.  ROEMER,  Seed  Grower,  Quedlinburg,  Germany. 

Strawberry  Plants.-In  consequence  of 

HCANNELLand  SONS  being  located  in 
•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (runners 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  and  any  sorts. 
Swanley,  Kent. 

ARLY  CABBAGE  SEED.— The  best  and 

earliest  sort  is   MYATT'S    EARLY    OFFENHAM.- 
For  price,  apply  to 

F.  and  C.  MYATT,  Offenham.  Evesham. 

WANTED,     CUTTINGS     of     Tricolor 
PELARGONIUMS  ;    M.    Baltet,   Wonderful,    D.  of 
Eindon.     Cash  price  per  1000. 

A.  B.,  Mr.  Durrani,  Fruiterer,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniflora. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE.    Send  sample 
and  lowest  price  to 
ROBERTS  BROS,  and  ARNOLD,  East  Grinstead. 

Notice  to  Senders. 

WANTED,  Queen  PINES,  fine  PEACHES, 
MELONS,  "TOMATOS.     Also.    STEPHANOTIS, 
EUCHARIS,  GARDENIAS,  and  good  ROSES  in  quantity. 

WISE  and  RIDES,   Fruit  and    Flower  Salesmen,   Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


s 


For  Present  Sowing. 
UTTONS'     CABBAGE     SEED. 

Post-free. 


QUTTONS' 

ONION      SEED. 

Post-free. 

a  U  T  T  0  N  S' 

LETTUCE     SEED. 

Poat-free. 

s 


UTTONS'   CAULIFLOWER   SEED. 

Post-free. 


s 


UTTONS'      RADISH      SEED. 

Post-free. 

TTONS'  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Post-free. 

For  full  Particulars,  see 
UTTONS'  AUTUMN  LIST  OF  SEEDS. 

Post-free  on  application. 


s 


UTTON      AND      SONS, 

The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
And  by  Special  Warrant  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

READING,  BERKS. ___ 

Azaleas,  Camellias,  Palms,  Roses,  &c. 

CVUYLSTEKE,  Nurseryman,  Loochnsti, 
•  near  Ghent,  Belgium.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  may 
be  had  free  of  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  London,  E.C. 

N.B.  Plants  grown  specially  for  English  Trade. 

To  the  Trade  only. 

EH.  KRELAGE  AND  SON,  NURSERY- 
•  men.  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland. 
The  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  (No.  35Sa)  of  Dutch  Flower 
Roots  and  Miscellaneous  Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants 
for  1882-83  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid 
application,  by  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

Valuable  Imported  Orchids. -Special  List.  No.  69. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB  COM- 
PANY beg  to  inform  their  Friends  that  the  above 
NEW  LIST  is  just  published,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on 
application.  Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

pREEPERSffoTwALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 

y*J     in  great  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,     Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  &c. 

CG.    VAN    TUBERGEN,  JUN.,   Haarlem, 
•     Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now   ready,    and 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD   and  SON,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C 

Tp3  Roses 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

Christmas  Roses. 

ANTONY   RIEMSCHNEIDER,  Branden- 
burg-on- Havel,      Germany,    begs     to    offer    HELLE- 
BORUS  NIGER,  extra  strong  clumps  at  100s.  per  1000. 
All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 
Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
London,  E.C. 

IGHTY     THOUSAND    CLEMATIS,    in 

Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12.1.  to  24J.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. ,^__ 

East  Lothian  Intermediate  Stocks. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  AND  SONS 
beg  to  offer  their  choice  strain  of  the  above,  in  three 
colours,  viz.,  Scarlet,  Purple  and  White,  at  ii.,  zr.  6d.  and  51. 
each  colour.         15,  Pnnces  Street,  Edinburgh, 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL     HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE    free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

STRAWBERRY  RUNNERS.  —  Strong, 
healthy,  and  well-rooted,  from  all  the  best  market 
varieties.  Sample  and  Price  LIST  post-free.  Manual  on 
Strawberry  Culture,  6d. 

W.  LOVEL  and  SON,  Strawberry  Growers,  Driffield. 

CAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 
\J  PLANTS. 

VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  3s.  6d.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  3s.  per  1000. 

Packages  3d.  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,  Crayford  ;  or  J.  BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden  W.C. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Imported  Orcliids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  at  his  Great  Room's.  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  July  =5,  at 
half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Shuttleworth, 
Carder  &  Co.,  a  grand  lot  of  Imported  Plants  of  LYCASTE 
SKINNERI,  in  grand  masses  and  splendid  condition. 
>ED<iNTOGLOSSUM  PULCHELLUM,  O.  CRISPUM, 
CATTLEYATKIAN.<E.var..ONCIDIUMCAVENDISHU, 
&c  just  to  hand  per  R.M.SS.  Nile,  all  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next,  July  27. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  at 
his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  July  27.  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely, 
valuable  imported  ORCHIDS,  including  Masdevallia 
Reichenbachiana,  M.  Chimsera  (Sander's  variety),  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandra:,  Chysis  bractescens,  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersi,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

Highly  Important  Sale  of  Established  Orchids, 

The  property  of  John  Svmonds    Bockett,  Esq.,  The  Hall, 
Stamford  Hill,  E. 

MR.  J".  C.  STEVENS  has  been  favoured 
with  instructions  from  John  Symonds  Bockett,  Esq. 
(who  is  leaving  his  residence  on  account  of  the  property  being 
about  to  be  used  for  building  purposes),  to  offer  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  on  THURSDAY,  July  27,  at  half-past  12 
o'CIock  precisely,  a  portion  of  his  valuable  COLLECTION  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  which  has  been  formed,  during 
many  years,  from  Collections  of  all  the  eminent  Orchid-growers, 
and  comprising  most  of  the  finest  species  and  varieties  in 
existence.  Amongst  other  grand  things  will  be  found  the  rare 
Odontoglossum  mulus  (to  which  a  certificate  has  been  awarded), 
Oncidium  macranthum,  Masdevallias,  Saccolabium  prsemorsum, 
Aerides  Schruderi,  Aerides  in  variety,  an  enormous  plant  of 
Cypripedium  Stone'i,  La;lia  elegans  alba,  and  many  other  fine 
varieties. 

May  be  viewed  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Withington.  near  Manchester,  July  26. 
IMPORTANT  SALE  of  GRAND  SPECIMEN  AUTUMN 
FLOWERING  and  other  EXHIBITION  PLANTS. 
including  five  splendid  Allamandas  of  sorts,  each  36  by  36 
inches  ;  thirty-four  exceptionally  fine  and  rare  Ericas,  well 
set,  up  to  48  inches  high  by  54  inches  through ;  fifty  beauti- 
ful Ixoras,  up  to  4S  inches  by  48  inches  ;  twenty  exceeding- 
ly fine  well-formed  Azaleas,  from  48  inches  high  to  60  inches 
through  ;  grand  Eucharis,  15  to  20  bulbs  in  a  pot  ;  numerous 
good  plants  of  Anthuriums,  Aphelexis,  Araucarias,  Bougain- 
villeas,  Cycas,  valuable  Crotons,  Dipladenias,  Dracophyl- 
lums,  Epacris,  Gleichenias  and  other  choice  Ferns, 
Francisceas,  Phormiums,  very  fine  Palms,  Yuccas,  and  other 
valuable  specimens  of  horticultural  art. 

MESSRS  ARTINGSTALL  and  HIND 
respectfully  give  notice  that  they  have  received  peremp- 
tory instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
July  26,  beginning  at  12  o'CIock  prompt,  at  Messrs.  Cole  and 
Sons'  (who  are  giving  up  exhibiting)  Fogg  Lane  Nurseries, 
Withington.  near  Manchester,  the  whole  of  their  admirable  ex- 
hibition, and  other  rare  and  numerous  PLANTS. 

May  be  viewed  on  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale  ; 
and  Catalogues  then  obtained  at  the  Nursery,  or  earlier  by  post, 
or  on  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  45,  Princess  Street, 
Manchester. 

Horsell  and  Woking,  Surrey. 

FREEHOLD  LANDS  for  NURSERY  GROUNDS. 

MESSRS.  BUCKLAND  and  SONS  will 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Anchor  Hotel,  Knapp 
Hill,  near  Woking,  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  26,  at  2  for  3 
o'CIock,  TWO  MEADOWS  and  COPPICE,  containing 
14a.  3r.  iop.,  beautifully  placed  at  Knapp  Hill :  several  en- 
closures containing  14a.  2r.  28p.,  called  Blue  Gates,  at  Knapp 
Hill;  three  enclosures  containing  ioa,  ir.  26p.,  called  Wilcox 
Meadows,  near  the  Woking  Prison  ;  three  enclosures  containing 
ioa.  sr.  25P.,  called  Parley  Meadows,  near  Horsell  Birch  ;  and 
a  long  leasehold,  equal  to  freehold,  containing  4a.  ir.,  known 
as  Dollys. 

Particulars  of  Messrs.  JANSON,  COBB  and  PEARSON, 
Solicitors,  41,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
11,  Adam  Street,  Strand,  London  and  Windsor. 

To  Market  Gardeners  and  Fruit  Growers. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  for  ,£2000,  24  Acres  of 
FREEHOLD  LAND  and  HOUSE,  at  Datchet  (ten 
Minutes'  walk  from  the  Station).  Half  the  money  may  remain 
at  4  per  cent.  A  first-rate  opportunity  for  any  one  commencing 
business.     Sold  to  wind  up  an  Estate. 

Apply  to  Messrs.  EILOART,  Land  Agents,  40,  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C. 

A  Bargain. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  at  a  great  sacrifice, 
an  excellent  NURSERY  and  SEED  BUSINESS.— 
Apply  to  Messrs.  HURST  and  SON,  Seed  Merchants, 
152,  Houndsditch,  London,  E. 

TO  BE  LET,  as  a  going  Concern,  on  Sep- 
tember 2Q,ior  earlier  if  desired,  a  compact  NURSERY 
and  small  SEED  BUSINESS,  situated  in  the  best  part  of 
Staffordshire,  comprising  about  8  Acres  of  well-selected  Nnrsery 
Stock,  also  3  Acres  of  old  Turf  Land,  and  a  Dwelling  House, 
a  large  stock  of  Hollies  in  variety,  which  do  well  here  as  does 
all  other  Nursery  Stock,  the  Soil  being  deep  Loam,  and  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  water  on  the  ground.  It  has  been  established 
nearly  sixty  years,  and  declining  health  is  the  sole  cause  of 
disposing  of  it. 

For  [particulars  address  R.  S.,  Robert  Cooper,  Esq.,  Seed 
Merchant,  go,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 

O    LET,   an    Old-established    NURSERY 

and  MARKET  GARDEN  in  Kent;  25  Acres,  well 
stocked  :  long  Lease,  low  Rental.  Coming  in  about  ^800,  or 
would  TAKE  a  PARTNER  to  fil  the  place  of  one  retiring  to 
go  abroad. 

Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  Mr.  R.  WOOD,  326,  East 
Street,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 

PROTHEROE   and   MORRIS,  Horti- 
CULTURAL,  MABKETGARDENand  ESTATE  AUCTIONEERS 

and  Valuers,  8,    New    Broad    Street,  E.C,    and  at  Leyton- 
itone,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 


Boiler  Explosions  Act,  1882. 

NOTICE  to  POLICE  and  SANITARY 
AUTHORITIES  and  to  the  USERS  of  STEAM 
BOILERS.  The  Boiler  Explosions  Act,  1882  (45  and  46  VicL, 
c.  it),  is  now  in  force. 

Users  of  Steam  Boilers  should  at  once  obtain  a  Copy  of  the 
Act  in  order  that  they  may  avoid  the  penalties  attendant  on  a 
disregard  of  it  provisions.  The  Clerk  of  any  Police,  or  Sanitary, 
or  other  Local  Authority,  and  any  user  of  a  Steam  Boiler  (other 
than  of  a  boiler  used  for  domestic  purposes)  can  obtain  a  Copy 
of  the  Act  gratis  by  making  application  by  post  to  the  under- 
signed within  ten  davs  from  the  date  of  this  notice. 

Issued  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  this  15th  day  of 
July,  1882. 

THOMAS  GRAY, 
One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  said  Board. 
7,  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W.  

DESIGNS  Made  and  Works   EXECUTED 

In  the  Arrangement  of  TERRACES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
FLORAL  CORRIDORS,  ROOF  GARDENS  on  uninter- 
esting Lead  Flats.  &c,  formed  with  substantial  PULHAMITE 
KERB  for  the  FLOWER  BORDERS.  JARDINIERE,  &c, 
in  TERRA-COTTA  or  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  of  various 
Colours. 

BALUSTRADES.  VASES,  PEDESTALS,  FIGURES. 
FOUNTAINS,  CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW  BOXES 
in  great  variety,  suitable  for  any  style  of  House. 

Various  Specimens  of  KERB  or  EDGING.  PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT  GRAVEL  PATHING  for  GARDEN,  TER- 
RACE and  other  WALKS  and  FLOORS,  to  be  seen  at  the 
Horticultural  Company's,  Regent  Street,  W.  :  at  The  Orchard, 
Philip  Lane.  Tottenham ;  and  at  our  Brixton  Depot  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  above  to  be  seen  ;  also  at  Agricultural 
Exhibition  till  August  5.     DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 

A  Photographic  Book  of  over  200  Illustrations,  with  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  for  Inspection  on  receipt  of  twelve  stamps. 


Address — 

PULHAM  &  SON,  The  Works,  Broxboume. 

(Established  in  1837.) 


Novelty. 

GRAND  NEW  BEDDING  PLANT. 

First-class  Certificate  Leeds  Horticultural  Society. 

LOBELIA  "ANDREW  HOLMES.', 
By  far  the  best  dark  blue.  See  Advertisements  in  June 
numbers  of  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Price,  is.  each,  or.  per  doz., 
601.  per  100.     The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

GEORGE  HOLMES.  Florist.  York. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. 

ELSTER  and  KOLLMANN,  Lubeck, 
near  Hamburgh,  Germany,  beg  to  offer  the  above  for 
Forcing.  Single  Crowns,  3-yr.  old, :  extra  fine  roots,  32^.  per 
1000,  cash  ;  or  34J.  per  1000,  terms  three  months. 


F 


OR  SALE.— A  fine  OLEANDER,  now  in 

full  bloom,  7  feet  high,  including  tub. 
HOLMDALE.  Church  Road,  Forest  Hill,  Kent. 


Three  Thousand  Adiantum  cuneatum. 

HB.  MAY  offers  splendid  stuff,  in  5-inch 
•     pots,  at  5or.  per  ioo,  for  quantities  of  not  less  than  25 
package  free  on  rail  for  cash  with  order. 

Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton. 

To  the  Trade. 

TEA    ROSES.— Fine   Plants,   in  4S-pots, 
also  a  few  extra   size,    leading  varieties. 

EDWIN  HILLIER.  Winchester. 

OSEPH       BAUMANN,      Nurseryman, 

Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  : — 
12  GYNURA  AURANTIACA,  new,  101.  to  151. 
loo              „                        ,.                 75*.  to  loor. 
100  CAMELLIAS,  with  flower-buds,  £6  to  £S. 
100                ,,              stocks,  £1. 
Large  ARAUCARIA  EXCELSA. 
100  SPIR/EA  JAPONICA,  i«.  to  151. 

YCLAMEN,    CINERARIA,   and    PRIM- 

ULA  SEED,  from  some  of  the  finest  show  varieties,  per 
packet,  is.  6d.  and  2i.  6d.  New  PRIMULA,  Queen  Victoria, 
3s.  id.:  New  CYCLAMEN,  Duke  of  Albany.  31.  6rf.  A  few 
good  Cyclamen  bulbs,  5*.  per  dozen.  Also  a  fine  collection  of 
PANSIES  and  AURICULAS,  per  packet,  is.  As  we  grow 
all  our  own  seed  we  can  warrant  it  true  to  name  and  good  in 
quality.  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Socur  Melaine.  good  strong 
plants.  II.  3A  per  dozen.  CINERARIA  PLANTS,  from  our 
First  Prize  collection,  is.  id.  per  dozen,  Sr.  per  100. 

JOHN  ODELL,  Seed   Grower,  Gould's  Green,  Hillingdon, 
near  Uxbridge.  ^^^^^^__ 

Bulbs-Bulbs-Bulbs. 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  Growers,  Lisse, 
near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Dutch  Bulbs  of  every  description.  They  advise  their  cus- 
tomers to  send  orders  for  them  as  soon  as  possible  in  their  own 
advantage. 

CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free  on  application.    No  Auction 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
&5T  Please  observe  name  and  address. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

JOHN    LAING    and    CO.'S    Gold    Medal 
Collection  is  unrivalled.      They  have  now  in  cultivation 
100.000  Begonias,    which    present    to  the    public  an  unprece- 
dented floral  display  of  single  and  double  flowers.     A  visit  is 
solicited  (Catford  Bridge  Station,  South-Eastern  Railway). 
Prices,  12s.  to  bos.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application.     Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

EARLY      FORCING      BULBS. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 

DOUELE  ROMAN  and  PAPER  WHITE  NARCISSUS. 


B.    S.    WILLIAMS 

takes  this  opportunity  of  announcing  that  he  has  received  his 
annual  consignments  of  the  above  bulbs,  which  are  invaluable 
for  early  forcing,  and  solicits  early  orders,  which  will  have 
prompt  and  immediate  attention. 

The  Bulbs  are  uncxceptionally  fine  this  year. 

VICTORIA  and   PARADISE    NURSERIES, 

Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.— Enfield  Market, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Green  Curled  Kale,  Thousand-headed 
Kale,  Drumhead  Savoys,  and  Robinson's  Champion  Drumhead. 
Fine  plants.     Prices  moderate.     Apply  to 

T.  DAVIES,  Tangley,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

Extra  Strong 

CABBAGE,  BROCCOLI,  CELERY, 
and  various  other  plants  for  present  planting. 
Early  Oxheart,  Enfield  Market,  Nonpareil,  Robinson's 
Champion  Drumhead  CABBAGE  and  Drumhead  SAVOV  (the 
above  will  be  found  very  useful  for  filling  up  gaps  in  Mangel) 
31.  per  1000.  Dwarf  Green  Curled  SAVOYS.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS,  Green  Curled  Scotch  and  other  KALES,  3*.  per 
1000.  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  CAULIFLOWER,  Veitch's 
Self-protecting  BROCCOLI,  $s.  per  1000.  Carter's  Champion, 
Cattell's  Eclipse,  Early  White,  Brimstone,  Purple  and  White 
Sprouting  BROCCOLI,  5s.  per  1000.  Red  and  White 
CELERY,  5$.  per  1000.  The  above  are  unusually  strong, 
healthy,  and  well-rooted  plants.  To  be  had  in  any  quantity,  de- 
livered free  on  rail,  or  1000  (for  a  small  garden)  of  the  above  for 
5J,  Cash  or  reference  with  order  from  unknown  correspondents. 
W.  VIRGO,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford. 

MEIN'S  No.  1  CABBAGE.— 
The  earliest,  the  largest,  the  finest  in  existence. 
Should  be  grown  by  all  Market  Gardeners.  A  correspondent 
writes,  under  date  June  12,  1882  : — "  I  have  cut  Cabbages  since 
April  20  from  the  Seed  you  sent  me  last  year,  and  have  an 
abundance  of  them  left,  averaging  from  4  to  6  lb,  in  weight." 

Price  is.  per  ounce  (post-free). 
Special    price    per    pound    on    application. 


STUART  and  MEIN,  Kelso,  N.B. 


NEW  ROSES  of  18S2,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  30$.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  361.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyautha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1SS1,  of  above-named  classes,  iSs. 
to  24  r.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

pHOICE    ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 

V-^  Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  iSj.  to  24J.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

NOTE  PRICES.— Strong  good  plants  for 
present  planting— Early  CABBAGE,  SAVOY,  Green 
Curled  and  Variegated  KALE,  Brussels  SPROUTS,  COUVE 
TRONCHUDA,  Red  Pickling  CABBAGE,  Hardy  Green  and 
Rosette  COLE  WORT,  35.  bd.  per  1000,  bos.  per  20,000,  very  fine. 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  Walcheren,  and  Snow's  Winter  White 
CAULIFLOWER,  od.  per  ioo,  ys.  per  1000,  301.  for  5000. 
Early,  Medium.  Late  White,  and  Purple  SproutingBROCCOLI. 
6rf.penoo,  41. 6d.  per  1000,  ,&4for2o,ooo.  CELERY,  White  and 
Red,  jd.  per  100,  5$.  per  iooo.  Cash  or  banker's  reference  with 
order.  — EDW.  LEIGH,  Wrotham  Farm.  Dunfold.  Godalming. 


D 


UTCH  BULBS. 


T)IRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 


ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON,  Nurserymen, 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 
Before  ordering  Dutch  Bulbs,  read    ANT.   ROOZEN  and 
SON'S  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  which  their  Agents,  Messrs. 
MERTENS  and  CO.,    5,    Billiter  Square,    London,  E.C, 
will  forward  post-free  on  application. 

PALMS— PALMS. 
ARECA  LUTESCENS.  this  year's  seedlings,  20s.  per  100. 
ARECA  RUBRA,  last  year's  potted  seedlings,  aor.  per  100. 
CEROXYLON  NIVEUM,  this  year's  potted  seedlings,  30J.  per 

dozen,  ^10  per  100. 
COCOS    WEDDELLIANA,     this    year's    potted     seedlings. 

10s.  per  100. 
CORYPHA    AUSTRALIS,    this    year's    potted    seedlings 
155.  per  100. 
.,     „     stronger  plants,  24J.  to  50s.  per  100. 
EUTERPE  EDULIS.  last  year's  seedlings,  20s.  per  100. 
LATANIA  BORBONICA,  last  year's  seedlings,  6s.  per  : 00, 
40 s.  per  1000. 
„     RUBRA  VERA,  two  year's  plants,   30J.  per  dozen,  j£io 
per  100. 
PHiHNIX  RECLINATA,   LEONENSIS,   TENUIS,   from 

15s.  to  50J.  per  100. 
PANDANUS  UTILIS,  this  year's  seedlings,  151.  per  100. 
SEEMANN  AND  GOEPEL,  Wandsbek.  near  Hamburgh. 

FLOWER  R    O     O     T     S 

for  Early  Forcing. 
HYACINTHS,  Early  WhiteRoman.  24s.  penoo,  31.  bd.  perdoz. 
POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  Double  Roman,  15s.  per  100, 
is.  per  dozen  ;  Paper  White  do.,  15*.  per  100,  is.  per  dozen. 
Bulbs  value  20s.  and  upwards,  carriage  pre-paid. 
DICKSON   and   ROBINSON,    Seed   Merchants,   i»,  Old 
Millgate,  Manchester. 

Mushroom  Spawn. 

OSBORN  and  SONS  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  Growers  of  Mushrooms  to  their  celebrated 
Spawn,  which  with  ordinary  care  is  certain  to  produce  most 
satisfactory  results.  Copies  of  testimonials  will  be  found  in  the 
Seed  CATALOGUE  for  188a.  which  will  be  sent  post-free  to  all 
applicants.  Price  $s.  per  bushel,  package  extra.  Trade  price 
upon  application. 

The  Fulham  Nursery,  London,  S.W. 

NEW  GOLDEN  BEDDING  "PANSY, 
KING  OF  YELLOWS  —  the  larcest,  freest,  and 
brightest  of  all  golden-yellow  Pansics  ;  strong  plants,  is.  each, 
9s.  per  dozen. 

PANSY  THOS.  GRANGER,  rich  glowing  Crimson,  55.  per 
dozen. 
PANSY  SUNBURST,  fine  Red,  16s.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 

Fine  collection  of  all  leading  sorts. 

RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.,   Nurserymen,  &c. 

Newry.  ___ 

CAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 
PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  31.  Od.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  31.  per  1000. 

Packages  yi.  per  1000  extra.    Order  of 
R.  BATH.  Crayford  :  or  J.   BATH,  3«,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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NOTICE. 

SELLIKO    OFF    OF    NT7BSEET     STOCK. 


EWING  &  CO., 

EATON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz., 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


In  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSES  ;  FRUIT  TREES,  Bushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOPSIS 
VEITCHII,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  &c. 

N.B.  Cut  Roses,  &c,  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  care- 
fully packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  packing. 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  with  the  order,  the 
amount  for  package  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  aftet  despatch 
of  goods. 

N.B.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWING 
and  CO.,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich.  Cheques  crossed  GURNEY 
and  CO.,  Norwich. 

Trade  Terms   on  application 

DANIELS' 

CHOICE      SEEDS, 

FOR  PRESENT  SO  WING. 
Post  or  Carriage  Free  at  Prices  Quoted. 
DANIELS'  DEFIANCE  CABBAGE.— The  most  mag- 
nificent variety  ever  sent  out,  weight  12  lb.  to  15  lb.,     Per 
remarkably  early,  short-legged,  and  compact,  and  of     oz. 
the   most   delicious  Marrow  flavour.     Should  be  in     s.  d. 

every  garden Per  packet  is.  6d.     3     6 

From  Rev.  E.  P.  Cambridge,  Warm-well  Rectory, 
July  21. — "Daniels'  Defiance  Cabbage  has  turned 
out  the  finest  and  most  delicate  flavoured  I  have  ever 
eaten." 

ONION — Daniels'   Golden  Rocca,  magnificent  variety, 
equal  to  the  finest  imported  onions,  per  pkt.  is.  fid. 
„     Daniels'  Giant   Rocca  (true),  splendid  variety,  fre- 
quently weighing  z  to  3  lb.  each     . .  . .  ..10 

,,    Large  Red  Tripoli  10 

„    ,,    White o    S 

.,,     White  Lisbon        ..         ..         ..         ,.         ..  ..06 

,i     ,,     Spanish  ..         ..  ..         ..         ..  ..06 

.,     New  Queen  -.14 

LETTUCE-Black-seed  Bath  Cos 10 

„     Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb  . .         ..  16 

,     Hardy  Hammersmith     ..         ..         ..         ..  ..10 

PARSLEY— Daniels'  Queen  . .  . .         Per  packet,  is.     .. 

TURNIP— Daniels' Improved  Snowball 06 

Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities  on  application. 

DANIELS    BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 
Ferns   a   Speciality. 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

IN   great  number  and  variety,   suitable    for 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries 
and  other  purposes. 

Intending  Purchasers  before  buying  elsewhere  should 
tend  for  our  SPECIAL  LIST  of  CHEAP  FERNS, 
which  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  near 
Manchester. 


e^tll  the  jg>ecuK)TUx3 


PELARGONIUMS. 

H.  CANNELL  and  SONS  have  now  large  breadths 
of  all  classes  of  the  above,  particularly  Zonals  (an  acre), 
and  would  be  glad  to  quote  special  prices  for  Cuttings 
per  100  or  1000. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

H.  CANNELL  and  SONS  have  now  the  largest  and 
the  most  complete  collection  of  the  above  ever  seen  in 
one  lot — the  early  flowering  section  now  coming  beauti- 
fully into  flower,  and  will  send  twelve  distinct  kinds,  full 
of  buds,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  fifty  splendid  varieties,  to  include 
all  classes,  ready  for  shifting  into  blooming  size  pots,  for 
I2J.  ;  100  for  20s.,  our  selection  ;  600  varieties  for  £6. 
For  cuttings  and  rooted  little  plants  see  Catalogue,  sent 
post-free. 


Tftw»« 


A  Double  First-class  Certificate. 
Vie.,  a  First-class   Certificate   as   a 
Decorative  Bedding  Rose  in  18S1,  and 
a    First-class    Certificate    as    a  Show 
Rose  in  1SS2. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  Registered  their  Award,  and 
this  unprecedented  success  has  been 
achieved  by 

An  English  Raised  Seedling  Rose. 


GARDEN       REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

id.  per  bushel ;  ico  for  351.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

40*.  ;  4-bushel  bags,  Ad.  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    5T.    id.    per    sack  ; 

5  sacks,  25;.  :  sacks,  id.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5s.  per  sack,  5  sacks  22J. :  sacks, 

id.  each. 
COARSE   SILVER  SAND,  is.  gd.  per  bushel  ;  151.  per  hall 

ton,  265.  per  ton ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  id.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  is.  bd.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco  Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &c.     Write  for  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  DruryLane  (late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

pOCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  alfnewTy 

V>  made,  as  supplied  by  J.  S.  STEVENS  and  CO.  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  all  the  principal  Nurserymen 
and  Head  Gardenets  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  sacks  at 
ir.  3d.  ;  is  sacks,  i6r. ;  30  sacks,  £1  10s.  ;  truckload  loose,  of 
about  two  tons,  £1  10s.  :  all  free  on  to  rail. 

J.  STEVENS  and  CO.  Greyhound  Yard,  and  132,  High 
Street    Battersea. — Established  1873. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 
pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  $d.  ;    15  bags,  \t,s. ;    30  bags, 
25 j. ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33.J.,  free  to  rail. 

A.   FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

OCOA-NUT      FIBRE      REFUSE, 

by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  (or  Potting,  Plunging.  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JUL}' 1,  1S82.  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  *'  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "  Refuse  " 
diiect.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  13J. ;  15  Sacks,  i8s.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23J. ;  30  Sacks,  305.  (all  Sacks  included):  Truck-load, 
free  ou  rail,  £-2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Quality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  2s.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
lor  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  Millwall,  London,  E. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  lav  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15X.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  5$.  ;  5  bags,  22s.  6d.  ; 
10  bags,  45*.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  6d. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine,  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  35s.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Famborough  Station,  Hants. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  i$s.  6d.  per 
ton.  Useful  brown  PEAT,  22*.  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms,  S.  E.  R.  Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 

A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure, 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

AU  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

(Registered.) 

Hydro-Carbon  Oils  as  Insecticides  and  \Vashe3  for 

Plants  and  Animals. 


SOLUBLE 

FIR  TREE   OIL  INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles,   is.  6d.,   zr.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  js.  6d. ; 
Gallons,  12s.  6d.;  Casks,  11s.  per  gallon. 
It  destroys  all  insect  pests  on  plants  and  fruit  trees,  whether 
at  the  roots  or  on  the   foliage.     It  destroys  all  parasites  and 
fungoids  which  infest  animals  and  human  beings. 

It  is  free  from  poison,  very  clean  and  pleasant  in  the  using. 
It  is  the  cheapest  insecticide  ever  produced. 

Testimonial. 

"  Willerstey  Gardens,  February  15,  18S2. 
"  Mr.  Hughes. — Sir, — Please  send  me  at  once  r  gallon    Fir 
Tree  Oil.     I  have  again  tried  the  above,  and  believe  it  to  be  what 
has  been  said  of  it.     My  previous  disappointment  with  it  was  on 
account  of  its  not  being  stirred  sufficiently.—  Yours,  &c, 

"  TAS.  TISSINGTON." 
From    all    Seedsmen     and    Chemists.        Manufactured    by 
E.    GRIFFITHS    HUGHES,     Operative   Chemist,    Victoria 
Street,  Manchester. 


IX/TARQUEES 

1VX     HAND    GOV1 


SILVER  SAND,  7s.   6d.  to   lis.  6if.  per  ton  ; 
PEAT,  3s.  to  15*.  per  cubic  yard  ;  LOAM,  8r.  to  icj.  per 
cubic  yard ;  ROCKWORK  STONE,  7s.  per  ton  ;  by  Trod* 
loads. 
WILLIAM  SHORT,  Horticultural  Depot,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

Weeds  I  —  Weeds  !  —  Weeds  I  —  Great  success  of 

SMITH'S   Celebrated  WEED    KILLER, 
the  best  preparation  ever  invented  for  destroying  weeds 
on  garden  walks  and  carriage  drives.     Splendid  testimonials. 
4  gallons,  sufficient  to  make  ico  gallons  when  mixed  with 
cold  water,  7s.  6d. 
16  gallons,      do.        do.        do.        do.        400  gallons,  £1  Ss. 
40  gallons,      do.        do.        do.        do.      1000  gallons,  £•$. 
Sent  carriage  paid.     Manufactured  only  by 
MARK     SMITH,      Chemist,      Louth,     Lincolnshire. 
Weeds  almost  cease  to  grow  where  this  article  has  been  used 
two  seasons. 

ENYN'S    Unrivalled  ROLL   PAPER  and 

CLOTH,  as  supplied  to  over  3000  Nurseries,  141b., 
qs.  ;  28  lb.,  iSs.  ;  cwt.,  701. — J.  DENYN,  Manufacturer,  73, 
Rendlesham  Road,  Clapton,  London,  E. 

G"i^HUR^f^COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  solt  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  tor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  is.,  ■}S.t$Lias.6d. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes,  6d. 
and  is.  each.— Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY(Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
Nurserymen  have  put  it  on  their  lists  others  are  requested  to  do  so. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  anl- 
SONS,  4  and  s,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.G. 

ARCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 
MATS,     RAFFIA,      SEED     BAGS     and    SACKS 
NETTING  and  SHADING,  &c     Prices  on  application. 

and     TENTS,     SECOND- 
HAND GOVERNMENT  TENTS,  45  feet  round, 
complete,  35J.,  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Cricket  Clubs,  &c. 
W.  PETERS.  44,  Tenter  Street  South,  Goodman's  Fields,  E. 

Kaffia — Raffia— Raffia. 

CE.   OSMAN,  14,  Windsor  Street,  Bishops- 
•     gate,  London,  E.C,  has  just  received  a  consignment  of 
fine  quality.     Price  very  moderate. 

All  HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES  at  low  prices. 

RICK  CLOTHS  — RICK  CLOTHS. 

The  best  and  most  durable  are  those  made  from  extra  all  long 

Flax  Sail  Cloth.     A  quantity  in  stock,  for  sale  or  hire. 

SHADING    CANVAS,    from  I'/id.  per  yard,  and  upwards. 

TANNED  NETTING,  from  1  to  4  yards  wide,  id.  per  sq.  yard. 

RUSSIA    MATS.  RAFFIA     FIBRE. 

BEST  ROLL  TOBACCO  PAPER. 

JAMES  T.  ANDERSON, 

I4g,  Commercial  Street,  Shoredilch,  London,  E. 

Rosker's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,     Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  :  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3J.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

SI      L     V     E      R  S~~  AND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces.  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Eroseley,  Shropshire. 
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THE 


GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 

(The  "  Timbs  "  of  Horticulture), 

A  Weekly  Illustrated  Journal, 

(Established  1S41,) 

Devoted  to  all  Branches  of  Gardening  and  Rural 
Pursuits  Generally, 

Every  Friday,  price  $d.y  post-free,  z,\d. 


T)EVONSHIRE    GARDENS— A  series  of 

~^~^  Descriptive  Articles  on  the  Principal  Gardens  in  Devon- 
shire is  now  in  course  of  publication,  to  be  followed  by  similar 
Notices  of  the  Gardens  of  other  Counties. 


A  LPINE    PLANTS  — ROCK    PLANTS.— 

A  series  of  Articles  oa  the  Natural  History  and  best 
mode  of  Cultivation  of  Alpine  Plants,  by  M.  Correvon,  In- 
spector of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Geneva,  is  in  course  of 
publication  in  the  columns  of 

THE    GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


"DOSES. — A  series   of  Articles    on    Roses, 

their    Description    and    Cultivation,     is    in    course    of 
publication  in 

THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


"pRUIT  CULTURE.— A  series   oi   Articles 

on  the  Culture  of  Hardy  Fruit  Trees,  &c,  is  in  course 
of  publication  in 

THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


TV/T  ANURES.-A     series     of    Articles, 

together    with  Analyses,    is    in   course  of  publication 
in  the  columns  of 

THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


TTARDY  TREES— CONIFERS.— 

A  series  of  articles  devoted  to  these  Plants  is  in  course 
of  publication  in 

THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


yEGETABLE        CULTU  RE.— 

A  series  of  Articles  on   the    Management   of  Kitchen 
Gardens  and  Vegetable  Culture  is  in  course  of  publication  in 

THE     GA  RDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


QTOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— 

^^^     Weekly  Directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  these  Plants  are 
given  in  the  columns  of 

THE    GARDENERS     CHRONICLE. 


QRCHIDS.— Full  Details  are  given  as  to  the 

Culture  of  these  Plants,  and  a  Special  List  of  all  Culti- 
vated Species  is  in  course  of  publication  in  the  pages  of 

THE     GARDENERS     CHRONICLE. 


All  Subscriptions  Payable  In  Advance. 

THE    UNITED    KINGDOM  :    13  Months,  £1  3r.  lad.  ; 
6  Months,  as,  nd.  ;    -\  Months,  6s.  ;    Post-free. 

FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  (excepting  India  and  China) 

including  Postage,  £1  6s.  for  Twelve  Months. 

India  and  China,  £1  8r.  2d. 

P.0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  to  W.  RICHARDS. 

Chtquet  iJwuld  A-  crossed  "DRUMMOND." 

W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Utrand,  W.C. 


IMPORTED      ORCHIDS. 

TWTR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,   at  his   Great 

■*■*-*■  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  July  25,  at 
half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  grand  lot  of  imported  plants  of  LYCASTE  SKINNERI,  in 
grand  masses  and  splendid  condition;  ODONTOGLOSSUM  PULCHELLUM,  O.  CRISPUM 
CATTLEYA  TRIAN^:  var.,  ONCIDIUM  CAVENDISHII,  &c,  just  to  hand  per  R.M.SS. 
Nile,  all  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,   38,    KING  STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

JAMES   GRAY, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER, 

30  and  31,  Danvers  Street,  Paulton  Square,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

Plans  and  Estimates  given  for  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron. 
Heating  by  Hot-water  on  the  Most  Improved  Principles,  <&c. 


A  Book  of  Designs  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  &c,  and  Priced  Lists  of  GRAY'S 
OVAL  TUBULAR  BOILER,  Stevens'  Trentham  Improved  Cornish  Boiler,  and  Miss  Mailing's 
Patent  Indoor  Plant  Cases  forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 

Other  descriptions  of  Boilers,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  Saddle  Boilers,  and 
Hot-water  Pipes  and  Castings  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

Ventilating  Apparatus  of  all  kinds,  Shading,  Blinds,  and  Wiring  for  Conservatories,  Sec, 
supplied  and  fixed.     Garden  Boxes  and  Frames  made  to  order. 


Tenders  given  for  Heating  Mansions,  Warehouses,  Churches,  Schools  and  Public 
Buildings  of  every  description. 

WORKS  FOR  THE  POSSESSORS  OF  GARDENS. 

HIGH  CLASS  KITCHEN  GARDENING.  A  Handy  Manual  for  the  Improved  Cultivation 
of  all  Vegetables.  By  William  Earley,  Author  of  "How  to  Grow  Mushrooms,"  "How  to 
Grow  Asparagus,"  &c,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  price  4j.  6d, 

MRS.  LOUDON'S   LADIES'  COMPANION   TO  THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

A  complete  Guide  to  the  Management  and  Adornment  of  Gardens  of  every  size.     A  New  Edilion. 
Fcap.  cloth,  price  Js, 

THE    ART   OF    GROWING    ROSES    OUT-OF-DOORS.     By  Rev.  o.  fisher. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Price  is, 
HOW  TO   GROW    MUSHROOMS.    By  William  Earley,    Price  ij.  stitched. 

HOW  TO  GROW  ASPARAGUS.  A  popular  Explanation  of  the  best  Method  of  Culture. 
By  William  Earley.     Price  If.  stitched. 


WORKS  OF  AUTHORITY  ON  BOTANY. 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON'S  BOTANICAL  DICTIONARY.  Comprising  the  Names, 
History,  and  Culture  of  all  Plants  known  in  Britain,  together  with  a  full  Explanation  of  Technical 
Terms.     An  entirely  New  Edition,  enlarged  in  size  and  type.     Medium  8vo,  cloth,  price  2$s. 

BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Plants.  By  Maxwell 
T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  With  upwards  of 
100  Illustrations.     Price  3s.  6d, 

LINDLEY'S  SCHOOL  BOTANY.  A  Complete  Manual  of  Rudimentary  Botany  for  Students, 
&c.     With  400  Illustrations.     Svo,  cloth,  price  51.  6d. 

LINDLEY'S    ELEMENTS   OF    BOTANY,    with  Illustrations.    Bro,  cloth,  price $». 
LINDLEY'S    MEDICAL  AND   CECONOMICAL   BOTANY-    With numerou.  Ulustn- 

tions.     Svo,  cloth,  price  5^- 

LINDLEY'S  DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY.  For  SelMnslruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools 
Trice  is,  sewed. 


London  :     BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 
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IN-USE- THROUGHOUT- 

THEWORLP 


The  above  Design  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  used  in  the  Advertising  Columns  of 
any  Newspaper,  and  is  the  sole  property 
of  JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.,  notwith- 
standing any  statements  to  the  contrary. 


THE  QUEEN'S 


[  Seedsmen  by  "V 
Royal  _    (_ 


H.R.H.  THE 


SEEDSMEN,        )    Command   j  PRINCE  Of  WALES 

High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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238) 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO.'S 
SPRING     CATALOGUE 

(Free  on  application)  contains  a  List  of  all  the 

NEW    FRENCH    and  ENGLISH    ROSES, 

TEA-SCENTED  and  NOISETTE  ROSES 
In  great  variety,  now  ready  for  planting  out 

STANDARD  TEA-SCENTED  and  NOISETTE  ROSES, 
Established  in  Pots  ; 

HYBRID     PERPETUAL     ROSES 

For  Greeenhome  Culture : 

BEDDING   and   HERBACEOUS    PLANTS 

Of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  ; 

CLEMATIS,     DAHLIAS,     &c. 


KING'S  ACRE,  near  Hereford.-May,  1882. 

SMITH'S^     SEEDS 
FLORISTS'0' FLOWERS, 

From    Noted   and   Magnificent    Strains, 

Which  can  be  recommended  with  the  greatest 
contidence. 

DESCRIPTIVE      LIST     ON     APPLICATION. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO., 

SEED    MERCHANTS    AND    NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER 

MASCARENHASIA  CURNOWIANA 
.  HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Are  now  sending  out  this  most  beautiful 
NEW  EVERGREEN  PLANT,  recently  im- 
ported from  Madagascar.  It  has  been  well 
described  as  the  Rosy  Jasmine,  and  bids  fair 
to  become  a  most  popular  Exhibition  Plant 
flowering  in  such  great  profusion,  even  in  sma 
plants,  will  make  it  most  valuable  for  decorative 
purposes.  Flowers  rich  rosy-cerise,  about 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Dark  shining  evergreen 
leaves.         Price,  21s.  to  42s.  each. 
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CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  E. 


THE 


SATURDAY,  JULY  22,   1S82. 


THE      OAK. 

WHEN  staying  in  that  Oak-producing  part 
of  Wales,  Dolgelly,  in  Merionethshire, 
under  the  peaks  of  Cader  Idris,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  Nannan  Park,  where  Howell  Sele  lived,  and 
where  Owen  Glendower  killed  him  in  his  own 
park,  in  fair  or  treacherous  fight — the  business 
was  a  duel  or  a  murder— and  pegged  him  in  a 
hollow  Oak. 

I  had  wandered  through  ,1  wilderness  of  Oaks, 
commencing  at  the  bridge  in  the  street  of  Dol- 
gelly, and  had  passed  up  and  up,  through  the 
plantation  and  out  of  it  towards  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  beyond  the  Oak  level,  where  the 
view  of  the  country  was  very  fine.  All  the  Oaks 
were  mountain-side  Oaks  and  small,  too  small 
for  pegging  bodies  in,  according  to  the  story  I 
had  in  mind.  Next  day  I  found  my  way  to 
Nannan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
where  the  Oaks  are  larger,  standing  as  they  do 
on  lower  ground  in  a  transverse  valley,  watered 
by  a  little  stream  which  flows  from  the  moun- 
tains past  the  house  above  and  into  the  Dol- 
gelly river  in  the  main  valley. 

Near  the  lodge  there  are  several  small  Oaks, 
rooted  on  a  most  congenial  site.  I  can  hardly 
say  rooted,  for  they  have  spread  themselves  on 
the  bare  rock,  which  here  comes  to  the  surface. 
In  some  situations  they  could  never  have  fas- 
tened on  such  a  spot,  but  the  damp  climate  and 
the  moisture  of  the  rock  kept  the  seedlings  alive, 
and  they  have  grown  into  little  old  trees  with 
rugged  heads  and  branches,  but  with  trunks  by 
no  means  large  enough  for  hiding  the  body  of 
Howell  Sele.  From  the  entrance  gates  of 
Nannan  Park  the  approach  road  passes  to  the 
house  up  a  long  ascent  with  a  tumbling  stream 
by  the  side  of  the  drive.  It  winds  as  it  ascends 
through  a  thickly  planted  wood  of  Oaks,  and 
many  other  sorts  of  trees  ;  but  the  soil  is  poor 
and  the  trees  are  small,  and  abounding  water 
only  could  have  induced  their  growth.  The 
dampness  of  the  site  and  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  tangled  wood  has  produced  near  the  road  an 
epiphytal  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
Rhododendron  bush  growing  on  the  crown  of  a 
stunted  gnarled  Oak.  It  found  its  roothold  in 
a  mass  of  decaying  timber  and  vegetable  matter, 
and  is  reared  up  at  least  S  feet  from  the  ground, 
entirely  isolated,  for  the  tree  is  not  hollow,  and 
the  roots  of  the  Rhododendron  do  not  reach 
the  earth.  It  is  a  "far  cry"  from  Wales  to 
Sikkim,  and  the  climates  are  different,  but 
even  those  Rhododendrons  which  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  described  as  hanging  among  the 
branches  in  the  forests  of  Sikkim  are  not  more 
decidedly  epiphytal  than  the  bush  on  the  Oak 
in  Nannan  Park. 

But  where  can  the  body  be  ?  I  still  wan- 
dered on,  higher  and  higher,  nearer  the  moun- 
tain top,  nearer  those  high  levels  where  the 
trees  dwindle  in  size  till  they  disappear  from  the 
scene  altogether.  In  saying  Where  can  it  be  ? 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  place  where  it  once 
was,  the  cavity,  the  hollow  tree  where  Howell 
Sele  at  his  decease  was  hid.  The  trees  here 
are   all  too  small,  and  I  began  to  doubt  the 
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truth  of  the  story  till  presently,  at  a  spot  half- 
way between  the  house  and  the  lodge,  and  half 
a  mile  from  each,  the  trees  grew  larger,  and  in 
a  little  dell,  or  hollow,  carpeted  with  Ferns  and 
mosses,  I  observed  some  Oaks  of  considerable 
size.  A  Beech  and  a  Spruce  came  first  in  my 
way,  and  they  measured  5  or  6  feet  in  girth  ;  then 
came  a  Silver  Fir,  measuring  9  feet ;  and  then 
some  Oaks  varying  from  6  feet  to  10  feet. 
They  were  the  largest  trees  I  had  seen. 
"  These  will  do,"  I  thought  ;  "  I  wonder  if  the 
remains  hang  in  the  tree  still  !  " 

A  hollow  trunk  stood  among  the  other  Oaks 
in  this  secluded  dell,  with  a  cavity  charred  by 
fire,  and  a  diameter  of  4  feet.  It  would  have 
held  Howell  Sele,  however  stout  he  may  have 
been.  My  search  ended  here  ;  this  was  not 
the  identical  tree,  but  the  real  Oak  is  stated 
to  be  within  a  stone's-throw.  The  story  is  that 
Glendower  boarded  up  the  body,  which  was  not- 
discovered  till  many  years  had  elapsed. 

The  foregoing  is  an  example  of  a  compara- 
tively modern  Oak,  rendered  interesting,  as  the 
reader,  it  ij  hoped,  may  think,  by  the  nature  of 
its  site,  and  the  romantic  story  connected  with 
it.  Among  the  ancient  Oaks  of  England  few 
are  more  interesting  than  the  gigantic  ruin  now 
standing  in  an  arable  field  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn,  near  Shrewsbury.  It  is  the  sole  remain- 
ing tree  of  those  vast  forests  which  gave  Shrews- 
bury its  Saxon  name  of  Schobbesburgh.  The 
Saxons  seized  this  part  of  the  county  A.D.  577, 
when  they  burnt  the  Roman  city  of  Uriconium, 
where  Wroxeter  now  stands,  4  miles  from  the 
village  of  Cressage  ;  and  underneath  this  now 
decrepit  dotard  it  is  said  that  the  earliest 
Christian  missionaries  of  those  times — and  pos- 
sibly St.  Chad  himself— preached  to  the  heathen 
before  churches  had  been  built.  The  Cressage 
Oak— called  by  the  Saxons  Criste-ache,  Christ's 
Oak — is  probably  not  less  than  fourteen  cen- 
turies old.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk  was 
about  30  feet,  measured  fairly  at  a  height  of 
5  feet  from  the  ground  ;  but  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  shell  of  the  hollow  trunk  now 
remains.  It  still  bears  fifteen  living  branches, 
each  15  feet  or  16  feet  in  length.  A  young  Oak 
grows  from  the  centre  of  the  hollow. 

The  noted  Oaks  of  England,  thanks  to  those 
who  have  preserved  them,  thanks  to  the 
universal  veneration  for  timber,  and  to  a  stirring 
and  lengthened  history,  are  innumerable. 
Windsor  Forest  is  particularly  rich  in  historic 
Oaks,  and  Sherwood  Forest,  though  disafforest- 
ed, still  contains  some  memorial  timber,  like 
Needwood,  once  a  Crown  forest,  now  a  fine 
estate  of  well-farmed  land.     Dryden's 

"  Three  centuries  he  grows  and  three  he  stays. 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays," 

is  a  poetical  statement,  and  some  of  the  dates 
on  trees  cut  down  in  Sherwood  Forest,  and 
marked  600  years  before,  in  the  time  of  King 
John,  prove  that  it  is  an  under-estimate.  The 
great  Winfarthing  Oak  in  Norfolk  was  called 
the  "  Old  Oak  "  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  have  attained  the  age 
of  1500  years.  The  King  Oak  in  Windsor 
Forest  is  upwards  of  1000  years  old.  A 
Traveller. 


Fracaria  indica. — This  is  extensively  grown 
in  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Harborne  Road,  Edgbas- 
lon,  Birmingham,  and  a  useful  plant  it  is  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  In  one  of  the  houses  it  is  hanging 
down  the  side  walls  from  4  to  6  feet  long,  literally 
covered  with  its  scarlet  fruit.  Dipladenia  boliviensis 
is  also  well  grown  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  stoves  ; 
this  covers  a  space  iS  feet  by  6  feet,  covered  with  its 
beautiful  pure  white  flowers  with  yellow  throat.  It  is 
a  useful  plant,  and  can  be  had  in  flower  nearly  all  the 
season.  Gladiolus  The  Bride  (syn.  Covillei  alba)  is 
wonderfully  well  grown  in  5  and  6-inch  pots,  as  also 
is  the  American  Tuberose  The  Pearl,  which  is  valu- 
able for  cutting  purposes.  These  are  well  done  by 
Mr.  Spinks,  the  manager,  a  good  all-round  culti- 
vator. 


STENOMESSON    STRICKLANDI,  n.    sp.* 

Tins  is  a  very  distinct  new  Amaryllid,  from  the 
Andes  of  Ecuador,  raised  and  recognised  as  a 
novelty  by  Sir  C.  W. .  Strickland,  Bart.,  of  Hil- 
denley,  a<nd  Boynton,  in  Yorkshire,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  a  couple  of  flowering  specimens,  and  a 
drawing  of  the  fruit  in  an  immature  stage.  In  inflor- 
escence and  the  size  and  colouring  of  the  flowers  it 
is  most  like  Stenomesson  suspensum  or  coccineum,  of 
which  there  are  good  recent  figures  in  Saunders' 
Refngium  (tabs.  22  and  309),  but  the  perianth-seg- 
ments are  as  long  in  proportion  to  the  tube  as  in 
Callipsyche,  and  Sir  C.  Strickland  tells  me  that  the 
leaves  closely  resemble  those  of  Callipsyche  auran- 
tiaca,  whilst  in  all  the  Stenomessons  and  Coburgias 
they  are  linear,  without  any  petiole.  And  it  differs  also 
from  the  Stenomessons  in  requiring  more  heat  for  its 
successful  culture. 

Leaves  petioled,  oblong  -  lanceolate,  resembling 
those  of  Callipsyche  aurantiaca.  Scape  1  foot  long, 
terete,  slender.  Umbel  5 — 6  flowered,  with  a  spathe 
of  several  linear  bracts ;  pedicels  cernuous,  about 
1  inch  long.  Ovary  oblong-trigonous,  \  inch  long  in 
the  flowering  stage.  Perianth  infundibuliform,  1 J  inch 
long  ;  tube  green  campanulate  \  inch  long  ;  seg- 
ments permanently  connivent  oblanceolate  cuspi- 
date bright  red  1  inch  long.  Stamens  inserted  at 
the  throat  of  the  perianth-tube,  \  inch  larger  than  the 
segments  ;  filaments  united  in  the  lower  half ;  free 
portion  of  the  filaments  dilated  and  valvate  towards 
the  base,  without  any  interstaminal  teeth  ;  anthers 
small  oblong  versatile  pale  yellow ;  style  finally 
protruded  beyond  the  stamens ;  stigma  capitate. 
Capsule  short  deeply  three-lobed.  J.  G.  Baker. 

Saxifraga  Milesii,  Hort.  Leichtlin.X 

This  is  one  of  the  Himalayan  Saxifrages  of  the 
Megasfea  group,  which  has  lately  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  cultivators  both  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  for  which  no  special  name,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  yet  been  published.  We  have  had  a 
fine  plant  of  it  at  Kew  at  the  east  end  of  the  rockery 
in  the  herbaceous  ground  this  summer.  We  re- 
garded it  as  a  variety  of  Saxifraga  Stracheyi,  but  it 
differs  from  the  type  of  that  sub-species  as  figured 
Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  5967,  by  its  longer  leaves,  oblong 
calyx  segments,  which  are  as  long  as  the  stamens, 
and  white  petals  with  a  more  distinct  claw.  I 
have  just  received  it,  with  a  note  of  its  distinc- 
tive peculiarities,  from  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin, 
under  the  above  name,  given  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Frank  Miles,  of  Chelsea,  the  well-known  artist, 
who  imported  the  seeds  from  an  elevation  of  11,000 
feet  from  Kidarkanta,  in  the  North-Western  Hima- 
layas. With  us  it  flowers  the  latest  of  all  the  forms 
of  the  Megasxa  group,  and  at  the  present  time  {the 
last  week  in  June)  all  its  petals  have  faded.  I  think 
all  the  Himalayan  Megasceas  are  best  regarded  as 
sub-species  and  varieties  of  one  variable  specific  type, 
and  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  Siberian 
forms. 

Leaves  obovate,  obtuse,  reaching  a  length  of 
9 — 12,  and  a  breadth  at  the  middle  of  4 — 5  inches, 
obtuse,  more  or  less  distinctly  crenate,  deltoid,  not  at 
all  cordate  at  the  base,  distinctly  ciliated  on  the 
margin,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  bright  green  on 
the  face,  pale  green  on  the  back.  Corymbs  dense, 
about  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Peduncles  and  calyx 
finely  glanduloso-pubescent.  Calyx  with  a  campanu- 
late tube  and  oblong  segments  i  inch  long.  Ovaries 
adnate  to  the  calyx  only  at  the  very  base.  Petals 
white,  or  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  obovate  with  a 
distinct   claw,   9—10  lines  long.      Stamens  inserted 


with  the  petals  at  the  throat  of  the  calyx-tube,  halt 
as  long  as  the  petals.  Styles  as  long  as  the  calyx- 
segments,   y.  G.  Baker. 

ACINETA   HRUBVANA,  n.  sp* 

This  fine  new  Acineta  is  distinct  from  all  known 
species  in  the  narrow  erect  side  partition  of  the  lip, 
and  in  the  white  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  have 
only  a  few  purple  spots  inside  the  lip,  mostly  on  the 
sella  turcica.  It  was  imported  from  New  Granada 
by  Mr.  Sander,  and  has  just  flowered  with  Baron 
Hruby,  of  Holde,  in  Bohemia,  whose  name  it  may 
bear.  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

Masdevallia  Arminii  {Bind.),  Rchb.j. 

I  called  this  in  1854  (Seemann's  Bonplandia,  ii., 
2S3),  "  plantula  elegantissima."  It  bore  its  name  from 
my  late  unfortunate  friend,  Hermann  Wagener.  It  is 
much  in  the  way  of  Masdevallia  Wageneriana,  yet  the 
flower  is  a  good  deal  larger  and  most  probably  dis- 
tinct, expanded  and  of  a  very  fine  rose  colour,  tinged 
with  purple.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  rare  gem,  as  it  has 
not  appeared  since  Wagener's  days.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, discovered  by  Wagener,  but  by  Louis  Schlim, 
Director  Linden's  half-brother,  which  we  did  not 
know  when  we  gave  the  name.  It  has  been  sent  me 
now  by  Mr.  F.  Sander,  and  will  prove  a  noble 
addition  to  the  collection  of  Masdevallia  gems,  a  nice 
companion  for  Masdevallia  Estradas  and  ludibunda. 
H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

Anguloa  duisia,  Rchb.  f. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  has  kindly  forwarded  me  a 
second  flower,  which  is  identical  with  the  first  one  in  al 
the  most  minute  details  ;  hence,  the  fear  of  its  being 
an  abnormal  state  is  much  lessened.  This  is  a  case 
of  interest  for  science,  as  it  has  been  shown  often 
by  Messrs.  Veitch.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Masdevallia  (Fiss.e)  tricolor,  n.  sp.t 
This  is  near  Masdevallia  Estradse.  It  has  flowers 
equalling  or  surpassing  those  of  that  species.  Most 
probably  it  is  very  curious  from  its  colours.  The 
dried  flowers  look  reddish-mauve.  They  were  said  to 
be  purple  by  Messrs.  Roezl  and  Wallis,  who  discovered 
them.  A  memorandum  of  Mr.  Carder  calls  them 
"light  blue  colour."  The  lip  is  very  curious  and 
uncommon,  nearly  square  ;  the  tails  of  the  sepals  are 
short ;  the  lateral  sepals  connate.  It  comes  from  New 
Granada,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Carder  &  Co.   H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  tenue  guttu- 

LATUM. 

A  very  nice  variety,  near  Odontoglossum  Ander- 
sonianum tenue,  but  most  beautifully  spotted  with 
small  brown  spots  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  Lip 
white  with  a  yellow  base  and  a  few  brown  lines. 
It  was  kindly  sent  me  by  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co. 
H.    G.  Rchb.f. 

Cypripedium  nigritum,  It.  sp. 

A  Bornese  introduction  of  the  New  Bulb  Company, 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester.  Leaves  like  those  of  Cypri- 
pedium virens,  light  green,  with  darker  reticulations. 
The  flower  comes  near  to  that  of  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum.  The  colours  are  those  of  a  very  dark  variety. 
The  odd  sepal  is  oblong  acute,  not  almost  circular, 
thus  coming  nearer  that  of  Cypripedium  purpuratum. 
The  veins  stand  much  nearer  to  one  another.  The 
petals  are  much  narrower,  and  the  marginal  warts 
stand  partly  over  the  middle  to  the  apex.  The  equal 
sepals  form  a  very  narrow  body.  There  are  obscure 
warts  on  the  stalk  of  the  lip.  Staminode  like  that 
of  Cypripedium  barbatum,  but  with  intermediate 
small  teeth  in  front,  and  longer  angles  on  each  side 
of  the  dorsal  sinus.  Thus  it  is  near  Cypripedium 
barbatum,  but  it  appears  quite  distinct.  H.  G. 
Rchb.  f. 


•  StcnomessonSiricklandi,  Baker,  n.sp.  —  Foliis  hysteranthiis 
petiolatis  oblongo-lanceolutis  ;  scapo  tereti  pedali;  bracteis 
pluribus  lincaribus  ;  umbellis  5—6  floris  ;  pcdicellis  cernuls ; 
ovario  oblongo-trigono  ;  periantbii  segmentis  rubris  oblanceo- 
latis  cuspidatis  tubo  viridi  quadruplo  longioribus  ;  staminibus 
exsertis,  filamentis  dimidio  inferior!  monadelphi.s,  dentibus 
interstamineis  nullis  ;  stylo  exserto,  stigmate  capitato  ;  fruclu 
brcvi  profunde  lobato. 

t  Saxifraga  Milesti,  Hort.  Leichtlin.  —  Foliis  obovatis 
obtusis  crenatis  basi  deltoideis  margine  ciliatis  dorso  ct  facie 
glabris  ;  pedicellis  calycibusque  glanduloso-puberulis,  calycis 
segmentis  oblongis  tubo  2— 3-plo  longioribus  ;  staininibus  aiqui- 
longis  ;   petalis  albidis  obovatis  distincle  unguiculatis. 


*  Acineta  Hrtdiyana,  n.  sp. — Racemo  laxo :  floribus  can- 
didis  maculis  purpurcis  intus  in  labello,  puescrlim  in  sella 
turcica  ;  sepalis  lepalisque  aflinium  specierum  ;  labelli  partilion- 
ibus  lateralibus  ligulalis  oblique  obtuseque  rclusiusculis,  parti- 
tione  medians  ligulata  obtuse  acute  concava,  sella  turcica 
pandurata  antice  et  postice  emarginato-bidentata  ;  dentibus 
anticis  retusis  papula  supposita  ligulata  emarginnta  retrorsum 
curva,  carinis  obliquis  in  paiiuiunibus  l.ucialibus,  carina  long- 
itudinali  ulrinque  in  ungue  canalicular  J  colnmn.-c  bui  puberx 
:ilis  lulundalis  ;   ll  ire>  pukbie  albi  eboracei.   //.  G.  Rcllb.  f. 

t  Masdevallia  tricolor,  n.  sp.  —  Elans  unillor.-c,  bractea 
ampla  pcdicellum  non  irquantc  :  sepalo  impan  oblongo  breviter 
caudalo  ;  sepalis  lateralibus  lubsequdibngj  per  tres  quartas 
coalitis  ;  tepalis  cuneato  ligulalis  angustis,  labello  quadrato 
obtusangulo  ;  columna  apiculata,  apiculo  nunc  fisso.  Nova 
Granada,  Roezl  !  Wallis  !  Carder  I  //.  C.  Fchh,  f. 
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HYBRID    TACSONIAS. 

Mr.  Smythe  sends  us  from  Basing  Park  Gardens, 
Alton,  a  hybrid  raised  between  T.  exoniensis  x  as 
the  seed-parent,  and  T.  insignis  as  the  pollen-bearer. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Tacsonia  exoniensis  is 
itself  a  hybrid  between  T.  Yolxemii,  female,  and  T. 
mollissima,  male  ;  so  that  we  may  expect  to  find  in 
this  new  form  the  characteristics  of  three  species.  The 
leaves  are  like  those  of  T.  insignis,  but  some  of  them 
are  three-lobed,  as  in  T.  Yolxemii,  although  the 
leaves  are  not  so  deeply  divided  even  as  they  are  in 
exoniensis.  The  flower-stalks  are  longer  than  in 
mollissima,  but  not  so  long  as  in  Yolxemii.  The 
bracts  are  like  those  of  insignis,  entirely  free  at  the 
base,  not  slightly  united  as  in  mollissima,  broadly 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  toothed,  and  downy. 
The  flower-tube,  much  longer  than  in  Yolxemii, 
is  slightly  downy.  The  flower  -  segments  have 
the  colour  of  those  of  exoniensis.  The  throat 
is  occupied  by  a  row  of  short  violet  threads,  as 
in  insignis,  but  the  little  row  of  tubercles  within  the 
threads  which  are  found  in  exoniensis  are  in  this  case 
not  present  ;  near  the  base  of  the  tube  on  the  inner 
side  is  another  row  of  delicate  threads  pointing  up- 
wards ;  quite  at  the  base  is  a  decurved  white  flap 
overhanging  the  globose  part  of  the  tube  where  the 
honey  is  secreted.  Neither  the  fringe  of  hairs  nor  the 
flap  in  question  prevent  the  ingress  of  ants,  but  the  flap 
more  or  less  effectually  prevents  their  escape.  The 
gynophore  is  glabrous,  the  anthers  with  relatively  little 
pollen,  the  ovary  club-shaped,  downy,  with  three 
styles  capped  by  large  green  cushion-like  stigmas. 

These  botanical  details  suffice  to  show  the  reality 
of  the  cross,  but  what  is  of  more  interest  to  the  gar- 
dener is  the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  this  new  variety 
were  only  sown  in  March,  i88la  and  now  (July,  1SS2) 
the  seedling  plant  is  4  feet  high  and  already  showing 
flowers.  These  Tacsonias  are  so  lovely,  and  some  of 
them  so  free  flowering,  that  we  wonder  our  cultivators 
have  not  made  more  sustained  efforts  to  secure  hardy 
varieties.  The  plants  in  question  grow  at  great  heights 
on  the  Andes,  where  the  cold  is  as  great  as  it  is  here. 
We  hope  Mr.  Smythe  will  turn  his  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  by  grafting,  or  selection,  or  hybridisation, 
or  all  three,  succeed  iu  endowing  our  gardens  with  a 
hardy  Tacsonia.  The  very  anomalous  case  of  Passi- 
liora  coerulea,  which  is  hardy  in  ordinary  winters  near 
London,  although  a  native  of  South  Brazil,  surely 
lends  encouragement  to  experimenters  in  this  direc- 
tion. M.  T.  M. 


STOODLEIGH    COURT, 

The  seat  of  T.  C.  Daniels,  Esq.,  lies  7  miles  from 
Tiverton,  and  stands  upon  an  elevation  of  between 
800  and  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
drive  to  the  Court  is  over  3  miles  long,  and  rises  all 
the  way  from  the  time  you  cross  the  Exe  at  its 
entrance  until  the  mansion  is  reached  at  its  termina- 
tion. The  bridge  over  the  Exe  is  of  iron,  and  from 
it  the  views  both  right  and  left  are  romantic  and 
beautiful.  You  look  into  a  glen  or  valley,  through 
which  the  river  flows  along  in  the  direction  of  Tiver- 
ton, and  upon  the  hillsides  there  is  a  variety  of  trees 
and  underwood  of  a  charmingly  varied  character. 
Here  is  the  Hemlock  Spruce  spreading  its  branches 
with  majestic  grandeur  over  a  surface  of  deep  verdure, 
and  away  upon  the  hillsides  are  green  masses  of 
Larch  or  Spruce,  or  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  speci- 
men Conifer  towering  above  the  valley  by  the  brink 
of  the  clear  flowing  river.  The  Mountain  Ash  stands 
upon  the  brink  of  a  steep  precipice,  and  fine  samples 
of  Pinus  excelsa  and  Cupressus  macrocarpa  shoot  up 
their  heads  from  the  valley  upon  the  right.  Such 
strangely  romantic  views,  and  in  an  English  county  : 
one  could  fancy  one's  self  transported  for  the  moment 
to  the  North  or  "West  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where 
scenes  such  as  these,  minus  the  deep  green  verdure 
and  leafage  and  great  variety  of  choice  trees,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  favoured  situations.  Hark  !  there  is 
a  rush  of  water  from  somewhere,  and  the  stranger 
eagerly  looks  for  its  source  ;  and  in  a  moment  it  is 
discovered  gushing  forth  from  the  limestone  rocks  or 
trickling  slowly  down  the  surface  of  the  hill  into  the 
channel  by  the  side  of  the  drive,  where  it  travels 
rapidly  towards  the  valley  of  the  Exe.  The  drive  is 
a  winding,  circuitous  one,  and  is  bordered  by  Beech 
hedges,  which  are  kept  in  excellent  order. 

There  are  many  curves  and  bends  in  this  drive,  but 
one  in  particular  deserves  notice.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  coil,  or  probably  rather  more  serpent-like,  but,  at 


least,  it  adds  half  a  mile  to  the  journey.  It  follows 
the  brink  of  a  slope,  beneath  which  lies  a  deep  valley 
of  pasture  land  or  meadow.  But  still  you  keep  going 
up  and  up  until  the  mansion  is  reached,  and  here  the 
visitor  is  rewarded  by  a  view  over  a  great  expanse  of 
richly  wooded  country,  of  hills  and  dales  and  rich 
ripe  meadows,  in  which  the  reaper  is  already  busy  at 
work.  The  carriage  front  is  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  mansion.  The  grounds  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  run  east  and  west  of  the  house,  and  are  well 
furnished  with  large  trees,  Conifers,  and  groups  and 
clumps  of  flowering  shrubs.  These  consist  of  large 
English  and  Turkey  Oaks,  several  varieties  of  rare 
Pines  and  Wellingtonias.  The  flower  garden  is  upon 
the  west  side  of  the  house,  and  the  bedding  is  very 
tastefully  arranged  by  Mr.  Barnes,  who  has  some 
beautiful  carpet  beds  in  addition  to  the  flower  garden 
proper,  which  is  planted  in  the  ordinary  style  of  very 
choice  and  healthy  material.  The  mansion  is  old 
except  a  new  wing,  which  has  been  built  in  the  Gothic 
style,  which  harmonises  well  with  the  aged  trees 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  verandah  by  the  old 
wing  of  the  building  is  clothed  with  choice  creepers, 
and  in  front,  upon  the  lawn,  may  be  seen  a  group  of 
seven  Sycamores,  which  have  grown  together  so  as  to 
look  like  one  great  tree  in  the  distance  ;  and  from  the 
new  terrace  there  is  a  good  view  to  Tiverton  Valley 
and  Tiverton  Railway  Junction. 

It  is  not  often  one  meets  with  fruit-houses  in  a 
flower  garden,  but  here  they  are  a  sure  sign  that  the 
place  has  not  sprung  into  existence  during  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation.  The  range  is  in 
two  divisions,  and  in  the  first  there  is  a  fair  crop  of 
peaches,  an  excellent  Marechal  Niel  Rose,  from 
which  early  Roses  are  cut  in  March,  and  a  good  stock 
of  Capsicums  in  pots.  The  second  division  is  a  cool 
stove  in  which  there  are  highly-coloured  Dracaenas, 
fine  specimen  Ferns,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
plants  generally,  which  are  mainly  employed  for 
house  furnishing.  The  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens 
consist  of  about  9  acres,  three  of  which  are  walled  in. 
It  is  in  four  divisions,  the  quarters  being  divided  from 
each  other  by  Hornbeam  hedges.  The  elevation  is 
such  that  this  protection  is  necessary  to  shelter  the 
crops  from  cold  cutting  winds.  The  great  feature  of 
this  garden  is  its  fine  orchard-house — the  largest,  the 
longest  at  any  rate,  in  Devonshire.  It  is  about 
2S0  feet  long  acd  8.],  feet  wide,  and  covers  the  entire 
south  wall  of  the  garden.  It  is  ornamented  by  a 
pediment  about  its  centre,  and  although  it  is  called  an 
orchard-house  it  is  as  much  a  rosery  as  it  is  an  orchard- 
house.  The  structure  is  a  lean-to,  with  a  path  running 
close  by  the  back  wall,  which  is  covered  with  Peaches, 
Cherries,  Plums,  or  Roses.  The  mixture  is  just  as  it 
is  described.  There  are  next  cross  trellising,  com- 
monly called  diamond  trellising,  running  from  the 
front  of  the  house  to  the  path,  and  forming  arches 
over  the  latter  at  every  7  feet.  These  are  covered 
with  a  magnificent  collection  of  Roses,  and  there  are 
fruit  trees  in  pots  grown  between.  I  may  say  at  the 
outset  that  the  fruit  trees  are  in  excellent  bearing 
condition  over  the  entire  range,  both  the  trees  that 
are  planted  out  and  those  that  are  fruited  in  pots. 

But  the  Roses.  A  house  500  feet  long,  with  arches 
of  Roses  !  "Well,  but  what  of  the  kind  ?  "  the  reader 
is  sure  to  ask.  "  There  must  be  a  lot  of  varieties." 
And  so  there  are.  At  the  bottom  of  the  house  there 
is  a  fine  Marechal  Niel  growing  with  his  accustomed 
vigour,  and  supplying  loads  of  richly  coloured  Roses 
for  cutting  every  spring.  Of  course,  in  a  house  of 
this  kind  there  are  Roses  all  the  year  round,  but  the 
month  of  May  is  the  time  to  see  arches  of  Roses  in 
earnest.  Niphetos,  Devoniensis  (not  the  climbing 
one),  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  Safrano  are  very  good,  but 
Cloth  of  Gold  is  a  shy  bloomer,  and  Mr.  Barnes 
"  rings  the  stem  "  in  order  to  get  it  to  flower.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  most  floriferous  upon  the  points  of 
rambling  shoots.  Narcisse  is  a  good  variety  for 
bouquet  work  —  it  is  a  pale-sellow  Rose,  and  is 
good  in  the  bud  for  a  button-hole.  Souvenir  de  la 
Malraaison  produces  great  bunches  of  flowers,  and 
Mad.  Lacharme,  a  flesh-coloured  hybrid  perpetual, 
does  fairly  well,  but  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  out-of- 
doors.  The  old  red  China  blooms  nine  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  produces  im- 
mense pink  blooms,  but  flowers  best  in  spring  and 
autumn.  Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  climbing  Devoniensis 
also  enjoy  a  good  reputation  ;  the  former  is  a  splendid 
Rose  out-of-doors  anywhere  in  Devonshire,  and  it  is 
good  news  to  hear  of  it  doing  so  well  under  glass, 
because,  as  a  rule,  Roses  that  do  well  out-of-doors 
dislike  codling  under  glass.     But  there  are  exceptions, 


and  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  was  to  find  splendid 
blooms  of  Senatcur  Vaisse,  which  grows  vigorously 
indoors,  and  is  a  rich  deep  crimson,  changing  to  a 
purple  shade  as  the  flower  grows  old.  Then,  in  rapid 
succession,  may  be  mentioned  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Tiiomphe  de  Kennes,  AimOe  Vibert,  a  grand  Rose 
for  covering  trelliswork  ;  Isabella  Sprunt,  climbing 
Devoniensis,  Homer,  having  the  open  petals  fringed 
with  pink  ;  Lamarque,  Catherine  Mermet,  which 
does  best  on  the  seedling  Brier  ;  Marie  van  lloultc, 
Madame  Bravy,  a  good  pink  and  white  Rose,  but  a 
shy  bloomer  ;  and  a  great  many  others  which  are  not 
so  favourably  spoken  of. 

Proceeding  to  the  forcing  department  we  find  a 
range  in  four  divisions  filled  respectively  with  Toma- 
tos,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  flowering  plants.  All 
the  crops  are  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  the  plants 
in  variety  are  well  grown  and  effectively  arranged. 
Grapes  in  a  span  vinery,  where  the  Vine  roots  are  all 
confined  to  the  run  of  narrow  borders,  are  unusually 
fine  of  Black  Hamburghs,  West's  St.  Peter,  Cros 
Colmar,  Lady  Downe's,  Madresfield  Court,  and 
Trentham  Black.  The  borders  are  heavily  mulched, 
and  the  Vine  roots  are  well  supplied  with  liquid 
manure,  which  accounts  for  so  good. a  crop  of  Grapes 
and  the  great  luxuriance  of  the  leaves.  The  next 
range  of  forcing  houses  is  divided  by  a  corridor  in 
which  there  are  showy  flowering  plants  of  Lilies, 
Begonias,  and  decorative  Pelargoniums.  Upon  the 
right  is  a  plant-house  which  was  formetly  a  Pine- 
stove  now  under  repairs,  and  beyond  it  a  division 
filled  with  Statice  profusa,  Hydrangeas,  Begonias, 
semi-double  Pelargoniums,  and  Carnation  The 
Governor.  The  best  decorative  Pelargoniums  in  a 
good  collection  are  Bridal  Bouquet,  Beauty  of  Oxton, 
and  Dr.  Masters.  The  plant  stove  and  fernery  is 
stocked  with  about  equal  numbers  of  fine  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  and  Ferns.  Large  specimens  of 
Allamandas  are  trained  upon  trellises,  and  then  extend 
to  wires  fixed  to  the  roof,  which  they  beautify  with  a 
profusion  of  their  large  yellow  flowers  and  deep  green 
leaves,  the  result  of  liberal  and  skilful  cultivation. 
Here  also  are  Aralias,  Dipladenia  profusa  and  Brear- 
leyana,  Aralia  filicifolia,  Palms  in  variety,  and  a  large 
stock  of  Ferns  beautifully  grown. 

Next  to  this  house  there  is  an  early  Hamburgh 
vinery,  where  the  crop  is  just  ripe — and, a  really  fine 
crop  it  is  of  even,  fair-sized,  well-finished  bunches. 
In  another  quarter  of  the  garden  there  is  an  orangery 
where  there  are  Orange  trees,  Lemons,^  Citrons, 
Camellias,  and  other  flowering  plants,  including  the 
purple  Swainsonia  galegifolia,  trained  against  the 
back  wall,  and  a  collection  of  young  Azaleas.  The 
different  quarters  and  borders  of  the  garden  are 
stocked  with  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers,  all  of 
which  are  well  managed  by  Mr.  Barnes,  who  is  natty 
and  orderly  in  his  arrangements,  and  who  is  the  head 
of  a  garden  which  is  brimful  of  interest  to  the  plant 
or  fruit  grower  who  is  able  to  appreciate  high  cultural 
skill  and  intelligence  in  a  brother  cultivator. 


FLORA   OF  NEW    ZEALAND. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  recorded  the'progress 
of  botanical  discovery  in  New  Zealand  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  Handbook  of  the 
Flora.  The  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Transactions 
and  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  is  now 
before  us,  and  it  contains  several  botanical  con- 
tributions, the  contents  of  which  we  will  briefly  in- 
dicate. Before  doing  so,  however,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  botanists  of  New.  Zealand  labour  under 
the  great  disadvantage  of  not  possessing  authenticated 
specimens  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  flora,  so 
that  their  only  course  is  to  determine  their  plants  as 
well  as  they  can  from  the  descriptions.  This,  as  all 
practical  botanists  are  aware,  cannot  often  be  done 
with  certainty,  even  by  those  who  have  had  long 
practice,  and  who  know  a  great  many  species  ;  and  it 
is  especially  difficult  in  the  case  of  species  founded 
upon  a  single  set  of  specimens  from  one  locality,  and 
described  from  dried  specimens.  A  large  number  of 
New  Zealand  species  were  founded  in  this  way,  therefore 
the  botanists  of  New  Zealand  run  great  risks  of  giving 
new  names  to  previously  described  species,  when  they 
publish  what  they  take  to  be  new  species  without 
having  been  able  to  compare  them  with  such  as  have 
already  been  published. 

The  first  paper  is  by  W.  J.  Spencer,  on  the  Fresh- 
water Algee,  a  group  that  has  been  little  investigated 
in  New  Zealand.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  plate  of  crude 
drawings  of  supposed  new  species.     Fortunately  the 
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author  has  given  no  names  to  them.  Mr.  T.  F. 
Cheeseman  follows  with  notes  on  Pozoa  reniformis, 
Ligusticum  deltoideum,  n.  sp.*;  Poranthera  alpina, 
n.  sp. ;  Triglochin  palustre,  Carex  leporina,  and  C. 
cinnamomea,  n.  sp.,  additions  to  the  flora  of  New 
Zealand  proper.  The  same  author  contributes  an 
enumeration  of  the  plants  observed  in  the  Nelson 
district.  Mr.  Colenso  describes  Clematis  quadri- 
bracteolata,  Parsonsia  macrocarpa,  Sarcochilus  brevi- 
scapa,  Astelia  polyneuron,  Polypodium  paradoxum, 
and  some  other  Cryptogams.  The  next  paper  is  by 
Mr.  John  Buchanan,  and  is  devoted  to  the  alpine  flora 
of  the  country.  This  is  illustrated  by  ten  plates, 
representing  fourteen  previously  described  plants 
and  fourteen  described  as  new.  We  fear  that  some 
of  the  latter  are  old  plants  under  new  names,  and 
some,  if  correctly  drawn,  cannot  belong  to  the 
genera  to  which  they  are  referred.  Thus  "Mitras- 
acme  Hookeri,"and  "M.  Cheesemanii  "  (plate  29) 
are  surely  species  of  Veronica,  though  the  two  stamens 
are  represented  as  opposite  to  two  lobes  of  the 
corolla.  Then  on  the  next  plate  is  "  Mitrasacme 
Petriei,"  also  most  likely  a  Veronica;  in  this  the 
stamens  are  shown  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla.  Some  of  the  others  are  equally  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  dissections  generally  are  not  good,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  essential  characters  being  usually 
omitted. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Armstrong  describes  Asperula  fragran- 
tissima,  Viola  hydrocotyloides,  and  Asplenium  can- 
terburiense ;  Mr.  D.  Petrie,  Cotula  maniototo,  Carex 
Wakatipu,  C.  Goyeni,  and  C.  longiculmis  ;  Mr.  T. 
Kirk,  Triodia  exigua,  and  Atropis  pumila,  and  three 
species  of  Lepidium.  Altogether  thirty-five  new 
flowering  plants  are  described,  and  several  others  are 
indicated.  Then  there  are  several  additional  species 
that  have  been  identified  with  Australian.  Of  these 
the  most  noteworthy,  if  correctly  determined,  is 
Epiblema  grandiflorum,  an  Orchid,  previously  known 
only  from  West  Australia.  Epacris  microphylla  has 
been  found  on  the  southern  side  of  Manukau  Harbour, 
where,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  it  was  introduced 
by  some  means. 
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Bulbophyllum  gracile,  Parish  and  Rchb.  f., 
Gard.  Chron.,  n.s.,  ii.,  p.  162. — Birma.  Intro- 
duced by  Rev.  Mr.  Parish,  and  cultivated  by 
Messrs.  Low,  in  1874. 

B.  grandiflorum,  Blume,  Rumphia,  \w.,  p.  42; 
Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  245.  Sarcopodium  gra?idi- 
Jlorum,  Lindl.,  in  Lindl.  and  Paxt.  Fl.  Gard.,  i., 
p.  155.  Ephippium  grandiflorum,  Blume,  Runt' 
phia,  iv.,  t.  195,  fig.  3,  and  t.  199  b. — New 
Guinea.  Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866.  The 
flowers  are  the  largest  of  the  genus,  being 
8  inches  in  diameter ;  but  they  are  pale  yel- 
lowish-green, and  not  so  showy  as  those  of  the 
allied  B.  Lobbii. 

B.  herminiostachys,  Rchb.  f.,  Walp.  Ann.,  vi., 
p.  254.  Taurostalix  herminiostachys,  Rchb.  f., 
Bot.  Zeit.  1852,  p.  933. — Sierra  Leone.  Imported 
and  cultivated  by  Senator  Jenisch,  of  Hamburgh. 

B.  hirtum,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PI.,  p.  51  ; 
Bot.  Reg.,  1847,  under  t.  66. — India.  Imported 
and  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  produces 
a  long  drooping  tail  of  small  whitish  flowers,  having 
exactly  the  smell  of  Sweet  Vernal  Grass,  Anthoxan- 
thum  odoratum. 

B.  imbricatum,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  i84r,  Misc.,  n. 
65;  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  249. — Sierra  Leone. 
Cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Flowers  dull 
purple. 
40.  B.  in^equale,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PI.,  p.  49  ; 
Miq. ,  Fl.  Nederl.  hid. ,  iii. ,  p.  647.  Diphyes 
inecqualis,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  Fl.  Nederl.  hid., 
p.  319. — Java.  Cultivated  in  the  Buitenzorg 
Garden  in  1866. 

B.  iners,  Rchb.  t.,  Gard.  Chron.,  n.s.,  xiii.,  p.  776. 
— India.  Introduced  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  Bull. 
Of  botanical  interest  only. 

B.  inops,  Rchb.  t.,  Gard.  Chron.,  n.s.,  xiv.,  p.  620. 
— Native  country  not  recorded.  Cultivated  by 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  in 
1880.     Allied  to  B.  recurvum. 

B.  (epic  rantiies)  javanica,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  Fl. 
Nederl.  Ind.,  p.  306,  t.  9.— Java.  Cultivated  at 
Buitenzorg  in  1866.     Provisionally  referred  here. 

B.  khasyanum,  Griffith,  Notula-,  p.  284  ;  Gard. 
Chron.,  n.s.,  x.,  p.  716.  B.  Gibsoni,  Lindl. — 
India.  Originally  discovered  in  the  Khasya  Hills 
by  Griffith,  and  subsequently  sent  to  Chatsworth 
by  Gibson,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collector. 

B.  lasianthum,  De  Vr.,  ///.  d'Orc/i.;  Gard.  Chron. 
1855,  p.  53. — Sumatra,  etc.  Cultivated  by  Loddi- 
ges.    Flowers  medium  size,  dull  purple,  bearded. 

B.  lemniscatum,  Parish,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5961  ; 
Gard.  Chron.  1872,  p.  1654. — Moulmein.  Sent  in 
1870  to  Kew  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parish.  One  of  the 
most    singularly     beautiful     of     small    flowered 
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Orchids.  It  has  warty  pseudobulbs,  from  beneath 
which  rise  the  slender  scapes,  bearing  at  the  apex 
a  short  recurved  spike  of  small  purple  flowers  of 
very  curious  structure  Each  of  the  sepals  bears  a 
relatively  long  club-shaped  appendage,  which 
consists  of  a  slender  axis,  and  ten  radiating, 
longitudinal  plates  of  great  delicacy. 

47.  B.  limbatum,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1840,  Misc.n.  171  ; 

Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  255. — Singapore.  Imported 
and  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Flowers 
deep,  dull  purple,  fringed  with  whitish  hairs. 

48.  B.  Lobbii,  Lindl.,  Bot.    Reg.    1847,   under  t.   29  ; 

Gard.  Chron.  1847,  p.  423  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4532  ; 
Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  245.  Sarcopodium  Lobbii, 
Lindl.  and  Paxt.  Fl.  Gard.,  i.,  p.  1,  fig.  98.  Sar- 
copodium Lobbii  var.  Henshalli,  Henfrey,  Moore 
and  Ay  res'  Gard.  Mag.  Bot.,  iii.,  p.  269,  with  a 
coloured  plate;  Jard.  Fteur.,  ii.,  t.  183  {copied 
from  Gard.  Mag.  Bot.). — Java.  Discovered  and 
introduced  by  Thos.  Lobb  for  Messrs.  Veitch, 
with  whom  it  flowered  in  1850.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus.  Flowers  solitary,  fully 
4  inches  across,  yellow,  shaded  with  cinnamon, 
spotted  with  light  brown,  and  speckled  outside 
with  purple-brown.  The  so-called  variety  looks 
like  a  badly-cultivated  specimen  of  the  type. 
Hort.  Kew. 

Var.  SIAMENse,  Rchb.  f.,  Gard.  Chron.  1867, 
p.  592  ;  Refug.  Bot.,  ii.,  t.  116. — Siam.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  J.  Day.  Flowers  lemon-yellow, 
with  fine  longitudinal  red  lines. 

49.  B.   macranthum,  Bot.  Reg.,   1844,  t.    13;    Gard. 

Chron.  1844,  p.  215;  Walp.  Ann.  vi.  p.,  245. 
Sarcopodium  macranthum,  Lindl.  —  Singapore. 
Imported  by  Loddiges,  and  flowered  first  in  1844. 
Flowers  large,  solitary,  dull  purple,  mottled  with 
chocolate,  greenish-yellow  in  the  centre.  Hort. 
Kew. 

50.  B.   membranaceum,  Teijsm.  et.  Binnend,  Nederl. 

Kruidk.  Archie/,  iii.,  p.  397 — Java.  Cultivated 
at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

51.  B.  mucronatum,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL, 

p.  57  ;  Miq.,  Fl.  Nederl.  Ind.,  iii.  p.  646.  Diphyes 
mucronata,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  Fl.  Nederl.  hid.,  p. 
317. — Java.     Buitenzorg  Botanic  Garden,  1866. 

52.  B.  NASUTUM,  Rchb.  f.,  Gard.  Chron.  1871,  p.  1842. 

— Native  country  unrecorded.  Cultivated  by  W. 
W.  Saunders.  Flowers  medium,  pale  sulphur 
colour,  with  some  purple-orange  and  white. 

53.  B.  neilgherrense,  Wight,  Ic.  PI.  Ind.  Or.,  t.1650 ; 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5050. — Indian  Peninsula.  Sent  to 
Kew  in  1849,  by  Mr.  Mclvor.  Belongs  to  the 
same  group  as  B.  Careyanum,  but  the  scape  is 
longer  and  erect.  Flowers  red  and  green.  Hort. 
Kew. 

54.  B.  obtusum,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PI.,  p.  $6  ; 

Miq.,  Fl.  Nederl.  hid.,  iii.,  p.  650.  Diphyes 
obtusa,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  FL  Nederl.  hid., 
p.  315. — Java.     Buitenzorg  Botanic  Garden,  1866. 

55.  B.    oculatum,    Teijsm.    et    Binnend,    Bat.    Nat. 

Tijdschr.,  xxiv.,  reprint,  p.  5. — Java.  Cultivated 
at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

56.  B.  ODORATUM,  Lindl.,    Gen.    and  Sp.    Orch.    PL, 

p.  54;  Miq.,  Fl.  Nederl.  Ind.,  hi.,  p.  648. 
Diphyes  odorala,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  Fl.  Nederl. 
Ind.,  p.  312. — Java.  Buitenzorg  Botanic  Garden, 
1866. 

57.  B.  oligoglossum,   Rchb.  f.,  Hamb.  Gartenz.,  xxi., 

p.  297. — Birma.  Imported  by  Messrs.  Low, 
and  cultivated  by  Mr.  Bullen,  about  1865.  Allied 
to  B.  odoratissimum  ;  flowers  yellowish-white, 
capitate. 

58.  B.  paleaceum,  Benth.,  in  Benth.  and  Hook.   Gen. 

Plant.,  iii.,  ined.  lone paleacea,  Lindl.,  Fol.  Orch. 
1853;  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  636;  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  6344;  Gard.  Chron.,  n.s.,  x.,  p.  562. — India. 
Originally  collected  by  Griffith  in  Assam  ;  and 
Dr.  King  sent  it  to  Kew  a  few  years  ago,  where 
it  flowered  in  1878.  Rather  a  pretty  species, 
having  an  erect  scape  bearing  a  raceme  of  medium 
size,  narrow,  yellow  and  red  flowers,  with  a  purple 
lip. 

59.  B.  parvulum,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.   Orch.   PL,   p. 

49  ;  Miq.,  FL  Nederl.  Ind.,  iii. . t-p.  646.  Diphyes 
pusilla,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  Fl.  Nederl.  Ind.,  p.  317. 
— Java.     Buitenzorg  Garden,  1866. 

60.  B.  pavimentatum,  Lindl.,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  vi., 

p.  128;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5329. — Western  Tropical 
Africa.  Discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Nun  by  Gustav  Mann,  and  sent  to  Kew  in  i860. 
A  neat  and  pretty  species  with  dense  pedunculate 
spikes  of  small,  crimson  flowers. 

61.  B.  pileatum,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1844,  Misc.,  n.  73  ; 

Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  246. — Singapore.  Imported 
and  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Small  ochre- 
yellow  flowers. 

62.  B.  pipio,  Rchb.  f.,  Linncva,  xli. ,  p.  92  ;  Xenia,  iii., 

p.  45,  t.  219,  fig.  7 — 13. — Western  Tropical  Africa. 
Cultivated  by  W.  W.  Saunders,  1877.  A  minute 
plant. 

63.  B.  psiitacoclossum,  Rchb.  f.,  Bot.  Zeit.   1863,  p. 

237. — Moulmein.  Imported  by  Messrs.  Low,  and 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Day,  of  Tottentham.  Allied  to 
B.  macranthum  ;  flowers  leather-yellow  and  purple. 
Hort.  Kew. 

64.  3.   psychoon,    Rchb.    f.,    Gard.    Chron.,    n.s.,    x., 

p.  170. — India.  Sent  from  Assam  to  Mr.  Bull  by 
Mr.  Freeman.     Inconspicuous. 

65.  B.  recurvum,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p.  53  ; 

Tribrachia  pendula,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  963, — 
Sierra  Leone.  Sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  1822  by  Mr.  J.  Don.  Very  small  green  and 
purple  flowers.     Hort.  Kew. 

66.  B.  RETlCULATUM,    Batem.,    Bot.    Mag,,   t.  5605. — 

Borneo.     Introduced  by  Mr.  T.  Lobb  for  Messrs. 


Veitch,  in  whose  nursery  it  flowered  in  1866.  It 
is  described  as  the  finest  of  the  genus.  Leaves 
prominently  netted.  Flowers  yellowish-white  and 
purple. 
67.  B.  Rhizopiior/E,  Lindl.,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  vi., 
p.  124  ;  Hot.  Mag.,  t.  5309. — Western  Tropical 
Africa.  Gathered  by  Barter  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nun  river  about  1858,  and  sent  to  Kew,  and 
again  by  Mann  in  i860.  A  pretty  little  plant,  with 
small  rich  crimson  flowers  scattered  all  along  the 
slender  scapes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ALPINE    PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  p.  10.) 

Anemone  narcissi '/lora,  L.,  occurs  in  the  Alps,  in 
the  Jura,  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  general  on  all  the 
mountains  of  central  Europe.  The  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  six  or  eight,  each  of  a  rose  or 
white  colour,  forming  very  pretty  groups  surrounded 
by  bright  green  foliage.  This  plant  flowered  beau- 
tifully this  spring  on  our  rockery,  and  produced 
a  fine  effect  by  the  prodigious  number  of  its 
flowers,  and  their  long  duration.  It  is  a  lime-loving 
species. 

A.  nemorosa,  L.,  is  the  best  known  of  all  our  Euro- 
pean species.  It  is  found  in  woods  and  copses, 
where  it  produces  a  beautiful  ellect  in  spring.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  grown  on  the  rockery,  as  it 
spreads  too  rapidly  ;  it  should  be  planted  in  copses, 
and  by  the  sides  of  wild  shrubberies  in  shady  places. 
There  is  a  double  flowered  variety,  and  one  with 
violet  flowers. 

Anemone  ranunculoides,  L.,  is  also  widely  diffused 
in  our  plains.  It  is  generally  met  with  in  sandy  and 
wet  places,  where  it  occurs  often  in  company  with 
A.  nemorosa.  Its  flower  is  bright  yellow.  Though 
not  strictly  an  alpine  species,  it  is  found  on  the  Col 
de  Jaman. 

Anemone  apemtina,  L.,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
Anemones.  It  resembles  A.  nemorosa,  but  its 
flowers  are  azure-blue,  and  its  habit  is  rather  different. 
Those  who  have  visited  Italy  and  Corsica,  will  not 
need  any  recommendation  of  this  plant  from  me.  Its 
flowers  recall  in  their  tint  that  of  the  Italian  sky.  It 
is  easily  cultivated  on  the  rockery,  where  it  should 
be  grown  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  A  little  copse 
thickly  planted  with  Anemone  nemorosa,  A.  apen- 
nina,  and  A.  ranunculoides  would  be  delightful  in 
spring. 

Anemone  trifoliata,  L.,  a  native  of  Greece  and 
eastern  Austria,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  species  of  the 
genus.  It  resembles  A.  nemorosa,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  three  leaves,  forming  a  triangle 
with  the  stem,  and  by  the  stamens,  which  are  white 
instead  of  yellow.  The  plant  flowers  in  spring,  is 
rather  tender,  requiring  a  dry  soil  and  exposure  to 
the  sun.     I  have  never  seen  seeds  of  this  species. 

Anemone  baldensist  L.,  is  a  species  peculiar  to  the 
chain  of  the  Alps.  It  is  found  in  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  Valais  and  the  Grisons,  but  is  rare.  It 
is  a  small  but  very  pretty  species,  and  grows  on  the 
damp  and  calcareous  masses  of  soil  that  have  fallen 
from  above.  To  cultivate  it,  it  must  be  taken  in 
autumn  when  at  rest,  and  kept  in  pots  for  some  time. 
The  pots  should  be  kept  dry  during  the  winter,  being 
watered  very  seldom.  When  spring  comes  and  the 
days  lengthen,  watering  may  be  done  more  freelyi 
and  when  the  plant  is  seen  to  be  growing,  it  may  be 
transferred  to  the  rockery. 

Anemone  silvestris,  L.,  is  a  very  beautiful  species 
which  grows  in  the  north-west  of  Switzerland,  and 
which  is  met  with  frequently  in  Germany  and  Northern 
France.  The  flowers  are  large,  globose,  and  white. 
It  succeeds  very  well  on  the  rockery,  where  it  flowers 
in  April.  It  requires  to  be  in  a  shaded  position,  and 
to  be  grown  in  a  soil  rich  in  humus. 

Anemone  dichotoma,  a  north  American  species,  is 
very  like  A.  silvestris,  but  owing  to  its  spreading 
habit  it  is  not  suited  to  culture  on  the  rockery.  It 
must  be  grown  in  the  shade  and  on  rich  soil.  It  is 
a  beautiful  free  flowering  plant,  the  pure  white  flowers 
resembling  those  of  A.  nemorosa,  but  much  larger. 

Anemone  Hcpatica,  L.,  and  its  varieties  may  be 
passed  over  with  the  mere  mention. 

Anemone  albana,  Stev.,  a  nativeTof  the  mountains 
of  Asia  Minor,  is  a  very  peculiar  species,  unlike  any 
other.  The  small  grey  flowers  tinged  with  violet, 
have  the  petals  short  and  curled  back  as  in  Clematis 
integrifolia.  Its  foliage  is  very  finely  cut,  like  that 
of  A.  Pulsatilla.  This  species  is  rare  in  cultivation  ; 
it  flowered  this  year  on  our  rockery,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  seed.  It  may  be  cultivated  in 
the  same  way  as  A.  Pulsatilla  or  A.  montann. 

I  have  alluded  to  having  successfully  sown  seeds  of 
various  species  of  Anemone.  Many  people  have  told 
me  they  have  tried  and  failed.  I  believe  the  reason 
of  my  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  sow  the  seed 
immediately  after  gathering  it.     Last  autumn  also  I 
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sowed  some  seed,  which  had  been  gathered  three 
months  previously,  in  pots  placed  in  a  dark  situation, 
and  kept  them  dry  during  the  winter.  At  the 
beginning  of  spring  I  placed  them  in  a  warmer,  lighter 
situation,  and  gave  them  water  freely.  This  plan 
also  succeeded  well  with  me.  Henri  Correvon,  Inspec- 
tor, Botanic  Garden,  Geneva. 


PHILESIA  BUXIFOLIA. 

We  figure  this  plant,  not  as  a  novelty,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  when  grown 
under  propitious  circumstances.  Generally  we  see  it 
more  or  less  starved  in  the  greenhouse,  and  even 
when  planted  out  in  the  winter  garden  its  flowers 
lack  the  size  and  richness  of  colour  they  attain  out-of* 


WINSLADE. 

{Concluded  from  p.  84.) 
The  entrance  to  the  glass  department  and  kitchen 
garden  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  long  terrace,  and  the 
former  is  extensive,  and  constructed  without  regard  to 
anything  but  utility  and  durability.  There  are  four 
rows  or  ranges  of  plant  pits,  each  over  So  feet  long, 
running  east  and  west,  for  growing  Melons,  Cucum- 
bers, and  a  succession  of  Pines  and  Strawberries. 
The  Pines  are  indeed  a  very  fine  sample.  There  are 
also  Azalea  pits,  and  others  for  growing  autumn- 
flowering  plants,  in  which  everything  looks  prosperous 
and  healthy.  Then  there  is  a  range  of  unequal  span- 
houses  (sunk)  in  three  divisions  for  growing  Orchids. 
The  path  is  up  the  centre,  and  the  houses  are  most 


furrow  system,  of  seven  spans,  and  is  in  two  divisions, 
in  order  to  accommodate  early  and  late  flowering 
varieties.  The  collection  consists  of  the  best  kinds  in 
cultivation.  In  the  late  division  there  are  very  fine 
plants  of  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Earl  of  Derby, 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Countess  of  Orkney.  The 
front  stage  is  gay  with  flowering  plants  and  some 
fine  plants  of  Lapageria  rosea  superba  are  trained 
perpendicularly  to  the  roof.  The  next  range  runs 
north  and  south,  and  is  built  in  the  curvilinear  style 
for  Grape  and  plant  growing.  The  first  house,  in  two 
divisions,  is  occupied  with  Vines — Hamburghs,  Mus- 
cats, Mrs.  Tince  and  other  varieties  all  growing  vigor- 
ously and  bearing  heavy  crops  ;  the  late  Grapes  are 
remarkably  fine.  The  second  house  is  stocked  with 
conservatory  plants  for  summer  and  autumn  decora- 


Fig,  iS, — philesia  buxifolia.    hardy  shrub  :  flowers  rose-pink. 


doors.  It  comes  from  tie  extreme  south  of  South 
America,  which  accounts  for  its  hardihood,  and  is  a 
near  ally  of  the  Lapageria  ;  the  latter  is  remarkable  for 
withstanding  even  the  noxious  fumes  of  the  copper 
smelting  works  in  Chili,  and  as  the  Philesia  has 
similar  tough  leaves,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  sup- 
port the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  a  town  better  than  most 
evergreens.  In  any  case  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
but  that  if  cultivators  would  take  the  necessary  pains 
they  might  select  perfectly  hardy  varieties  both  of  the 
Lapageria  and  of  the  Philesia.  As  it  is  we  can  only 
call  the  Philesia  half-hardy  north  of  the  Thames, 
while  the  Lapageria  is  not  even  that.  The  curious 
Philageria,  raised  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  and 
described  and  figured  in  our  columns  in  1872,  p.  358, 
is  a  hybrid  raised  between  the  two  genera.  For  the 
specimen  of  Philesia  figured  (fig.  18)  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Dartnall. 


convenient  for  working  in  every  respect.  In  the  first 
division  there  are  good  plants  of  Odontoglossums, 
many  of  the  Alexandree  type  being  in  flower  ;  Cypri- 
pediums,  Dendrobiums,  and  Ferns;  many  choice  varie- 
ties, well  grown,  of  Adiantums,  Lomarias,  Gleiche- 
nias,  and  others.  The  second  division  is  filled  with 
Cattleyas,  Lselias,  Epidendrums,  and  a  general 
assortment  of  other  rare  and  valuable  species ;  and 
the  third  house  contains  Aerides,  Saccolabiums, 
Phalaenopsis,  Anthuriums,  Nepenthes,  and  choice 
ornamental  foliaged  plants. 

At  an  establishment  where  there  is  so  much  glass 
and  so  much  that  is  well  done,  it  is  only  possible  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  plants  which  claim,  or  rather 
appear  to  claim,  especial  cultural  notice.  There  are 
no  weedy  plants  kept  at  Winslade,  and  this  remark 
applies  to  every  department,  whether  out-of-doors  or 
in.     The  Camellia-house  is  built  upon  the  ridge-and- 


tion,  and  its  next  neighbour  is  rilled  with  a  collection  of 
specimen  hard-wooded  Heaths  and  other  plants.  The 
former  consists  of  Fuchsias,  Statice  Holfordi,  a  very 
fine  stock  ;  Abutilons,  and  Richardia  jethiopica  var. 
In  the  Heath  division  the  specimens  average  about 
3  feet  across  and,  to  put  it  in  few  words,  the  collection 
is  a  representative  one  of  the  very  best  sorts  in  culti- 
vation. A  speciality  of  the  collection  is  a  group  of 
Boronia  elatior,  which  with  Pimeleas  and  others  make 
a  very  interesting  display  among  the  hard-wooded 
Heaths.  In  a  division  of  the  same  house  there  are 
Palms,  Cycadaceous  plants  and  Ferns,  including  a 
good  specimen  of  Adiantum  cardiochlaenum.  We 
next  come  to  a  range  in  four  divisions  with  a  southern 
aspect  where  plant  and  fruit  growing  is  carried  on 
with  the  same  success  as  in  the  houses  already  noticed. 
These  include  Ixoras,  a  good  collection  splendidly 
grown,  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Pheenicophorium  ttcheN 
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larum  and  Leea  amabilis  lately  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  of  Chelsea,  and  a  plant  that  is  likely  to  prove 
useful  to  gardeners.  Dracaenas  are  also  well- 
grown,  and  the  old  favourite  Medinilla  magnifica, 
together  with  Tabernajmontana  coronaria  fl.-pl.,  La- 
gerstrbmia  indica,  Echites  boliviensis,  a  fine  collection 
of  trained  Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  Hibiscus,  Bou- 
gainvillea  glabra,  Jacaranda  mimosifolia,  and  many 
others.  The  last  house  of  the  range  is  stocked  with 
Vines,  bearing  the  finest  crop  in  the  garden,  the  Vines 
being  remarkably  productive  and  luxuriant. 

Leaving  this  garden  we  next  enter  an  adjoining 
fruit  garden,  where  a  range  of  fruit-houses  has  been 
recently  erected  upon  the  lean-to  principle,  in  which 
the  crops  are  an  undoubted  success  in  every  depart- 
ment. The  returns  are,  indeed,  so  good  within  so 
short  a  time  that  it  is  surprising  why  there  are  so 
many  unproductive  walls,  where,  with  a  covering  of 
glass,  there  might  be  bushels  of  fruit  obtained  every 
season.  The  first  house  is  unhealed,  and  is  planted 
with  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums,  upon  trans- 
verse trellising  along  the  front  border.  The  varieties 
that  are  fruiting  best  are  Denniston's  superb,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  and  Kirk's  Seedling  ;  the  Peaches, 
too,  are  quite  a  full  crop.  The  second  division  is 
planted  with  Peaches  and  Tomatos,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  divisions  are  used  for  forcing  Figs  and 
Apricots — such  forcing  as  the  latter  will  bear.  With- 
out going  into  details,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that 
the  principle  of  cultivation  and  arrangement  is  the 
same  throughout,  and  apart  from  fruit  growing  the 
houses  also  afford  shelter  for  plants  during  a  great 
many  months  of  the  year.  Of  course,  no  represen- 
tative garden  would  be  complete  without  a  Rose- 
house,  and  this  has  also  been  recently  added,  besides 
Strawberry  and  plant  pits,  which  are  now  filled  with 
Amaryllis,  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, and  other  useful  summer  flowering  plants. 
The  fruit  garden  is  not  yielding  a  very  heavy  crop  this 
season,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  everywhere  ;  but  it 
does  not  lack  interest  for  all  that.  The  main  walk 
is  arched  over  with  Roses,  and  the  borders  are  rich 
in  hardy  plants.  I  omitted  to  mention  the  glass 
copings  which  are  fitted  to  the  walls  as  protections 
against  frost,  and  several  glass  cases,  relics  still  left 
of  gardening  in  times  gone  by,  where  Figs  and  other 
crops  are  still  grown,  more  by  way  of  retaining  a 
specimen  of  old-fashioned  hothouse  building  than 
anything  else.  Such  gardens  as  Winslade  are,  indeed, 
rare,  because  few  employers  are  so  devoted  to  hor- 
ticultural pursuits  as  their  munificent  owner,  and  few 
gardeners  are  more  zealous  and  industrious  than  Mr. 
Craggs,  who  also  manages  other  departments  of  the 
estate. 


AZALEA     INDICA.* 

Of  the  many  trees  and  shrubs  that  come  to  us  from 
the  sunny  East  to  adorn  our  gardens  and  greenhouses, 
the  subject  of  the  following  remarks  has  ever  since 
the  period  of  its  introduction  occupied  a  foremost  place 
in  the  estimation  of  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Practical  men 
have  taken  to  its  cultivation  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
has  only  been  bestowed  on  the  choicest  subjects. 
The  marked  success  that  attended  their  labours  is 
abundantly  manifested  by  the  honourable  position 
assigned  by  universal  consent  to  their  best  specimens 
at  all  our  flower  shows,  and  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  all  lands  where  exhibitions  of  cultural  skill 
have  been  instituted. 

Those  of  us  who  witnessed  the  first  great  Inter- 
national Exhibition  held  in  London  in  1S66  will  never 
forget  the  magnificent  pyramids  of  colour  which; 
graced  its  grassy  slopes.  Even  in  that  gathering  of* 
horticultural  trophies  it  was  its  wonderful  Azaleas 
that  attracted  the  greatest  amount  of  attention,  and 
that  will  live  the  longest  in  the  memory  of  the  genera- 
tion of  gardeners  that  looked  upon  them.  Nor  should 
the  splendid  examples  of  skill  and  perseverance  which 
are  annually  placed  on  the  tables  of  the  Royal  Caledo- 
nian Horticultural  Exhibition  by  esteemed  members 
of  this  Association  be  mentioned  but  with  pride  and 
admiration  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  that  in 
no  other  locality  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  Azaleas 
better  handled,  nor  their  cultivation  better  under- 
stood than  by  many  of  the  brethren  I  see  before  me, 
even  with  all  the  drawbacks  which  our  cold  and  often 
sunless  summers  impose  upon  them. 

The  progenitors  of  the  present  race  of  Azaleas  which 

•  A  paper  on  Azalea  indica,  with  special  reference  to  early 
forcing,  read  before  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 


we  cultivate  grow  in  their  pristine  glory  on  the  cool, 
moist,  hilly  regions  of  India  and  China,  and  are  well 
known  to  be  the  pride  of  their  native  woods  as  their 
progeny  are  of  our  greenhouses.  The  Azalea  belongs 
to  a  family  remarkable  for  the  interest,  beauty,  and  the 
■great  number  of  beautiful  subjects  it  furnishes  to  the 
cultivator.  The  Andromedas,  the  Gaultherias,  the 
Ledums,  and  the  Kalmias  of  North  America ;  the 
Arbutus  and  the  Menziesias  of  Erin,  the  Heather 
and  the  Blackberry  on  our  Highland  hills,  as  well  as 
the  Heaths  of  the  Cape,  which,  by  the  way,  were  once 
the  test  of  a  gardener's  capacity,  but  are  now,  alas  1 
most  sadly  neglected  ;  the  lowly  Pyrola,  as  well  as  the 
magnificent  Rhododendron  of  Asia  and  America,  are 
all  classed  by  botanists  in  the  same  family  group — 
the  Heathworts,  and  whose  geographical  distribution 
are,  as  you  well  know,  world-wide.  *— >. 

The  Chinese  gardeners  have  cultivated  their  Azaleas 
/with  the  same  assiduity  and  success  as  we  now  do, 
very  likely  for  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
some  of  our  best  known  sorts  came  to  us  direct  from 
the  hands  of  the  Celestials.  The  Dutch  have  also 
infused  their  native  perseverance  into  this  plant,  and 
have  grown  it  now  for  nearly  two  centuries.  To 
them  we  are  also  indebted  for  some  of  our  most 
esteemed  varieties.  Its  introduction  to  this  country 
dates  only  some  seventy  years  back.  However,  if 
other  nations  have  been  ahead  of  us  in  appreciating 
the  native  beauty  of  the  Azalea,  and  turn  this  happy 
accident  to  account,  yet  we  may  fairly  claim  for  our- 
selves the  credit  of  having  made  fully  longer  strides 
in  bringing  its  cultivation  to  its  present  state  of  per- 
fection. We  have  availed  ourselves,  moreover,  of 
the  experience  of  our  neighbours  in  adding  to  our 
knowledge  and  our  treasures.  The  great  number  of 
foreign  names  that  obtain  among  the  sorts  we  grow 
bear  witness  to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  our 
growers,  as  well  as  to  the  extent  to  which  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  "resources  of  civilisation,"  where- 
ever  they  originate,  while  this  same  fact  bears 
equally  impressive  witness  to  what  I  may  call  the 
power  of  adaptation  possessed  by  our  plant,  as  also  to  I 
its  greater  power  of  gaining  the  affections  and  grati-  i 
fying  the  purer  tastes  of  widely  different  races  of/ 
mankind.  >^ 

The  Azalea  is  increased  by  almost  every  method 
known  to  the  propagator — from  seeds,  from  cuttings, 
by  layers,  and  by  grafting.  Those  who  may  wish  to 
pursue  the  subject  as  a  source  of  healthy  recreation, 
and  wish  to  increase  the  already  large  number  of 
excellent  sorts,  must  have  recourse  to  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered  in  well- 
drained  shallow  pans,  in  a  compost  composed  of  equal 
portions  of  peat  and  silver-sand.  A  layer  of  the  fibry 
portions  of  the  peat  should  be  spread  over  the  drain- 
age, and  filled  up  to  the  depth  of  2  inches.  A  layer 
of  the  compost,  finely  sifted,  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface,  pressed  rather  firmly  and  smoothly,  and 
watered  with  a  fine  rose.  On  the  bed  thus  prepared 
the  seed  should  be  sown  ;  sprinkle  them  over  with  a 
dusting  of  silver-sand,  water  again  with  the  same  fine 
rose,  cover  the  pans  over  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  and 
place  them  in  the  propagating  house  or  on  the  shelf 
of  a  warm  greenhouse,  where  they  will  be  subjected 
by  the  careful  cultivator  to  the  same  careful  treatment 
usually  bestowed  upon  the  most  delicate  seedlings. 
Raising  Azaleas  from  seed  is  at  best  a  process  that 
will  tax  the  patience  of  the  grower  more  than  any 
other  method  of  increase,  and  should  only  be  taken 
up  by  those  who  have  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  this 
work.  For  the  hybridist  and  the  raiser  of  new  sorts, 
however,  it  is  the  only  available  plan,  and  has  a 
charm  about  it  that  cannot  be  claimed  for  any  other 
method. 

The  next  mode  of  propagating  that  I  adverted  to 
is  from  cuttings.  These  should  be  selected  from  the 
half-ripened  wood  any  time  in  summer  or  early  autumn 
that  wood  can  be  got  in  condition  and  planted  in  pots 
or  pans  prepared  much  as  I  described  for  seeds,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  pots  or  pans  intended  for 
cuttings  should  have  a  layer  of  silver-sand  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thickness  spread  over  the  surface 
before  they  are  inserted.  The  preparation  of  Azalea 
cuttings  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  required 
in  the  case  of  Verbenas,  and  certainly  requires  the 
nicety  of  handling  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
Heath  cuttings  ;  all  that  I  will  say  on  this  head  is,  that 
when  the  cuttings  are  made,  planted,  and  watered, 
cover  them  over  with  a  bell-glass,  and  stand  them  in 
a  shady  corner  in  a  cool  house  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  I  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  plung  them 
at  once  in  a  bottom-heat,  as  I  have  often  seen  done. 


This  should  be  delayed  until  the  cuttings  have  callused  ; 
during  the  interval  they  should  receive  every  attention 
in  the  way  of  watering,  shading,  daily  removal  of  bell- 
glasses,  and  wiping  the  same  dry  before  they  are 
replaced.  After  the  interval  which  I  have  stated 
they  should  be  subjected  to  a  brisk  bottom-heat  of 
about  So",  when  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  show  signs 
of  growth.  The  bell-glasses  may  now  be  kept  off 
for  longer  periods,  avoiding,  however,  too  sudden 
an  exposure  to  air  or  strong  sunshine  until  the  roots 
have  taken  a  strong  enough  hold  to  sustain  any 
demands  that  may  come  upon  them.  When  the 
behaviour  of  our  cuttings  indicates  that  this  desirable 
state  has  been  attained,  they  should  be  raised  out  of 
the  plunging  material  and  left  to  stand  on  the  surface 
of  the  bed,  and  after  a  few  days  raised  still  nearer  the 
light  in  order  to  strengthen  their  constitution  for  an 
independent  career  of  their  own  by  being  potted  off. 

This  is  an  operation  that  demands,  and  should 
always  receive,  careful  preparation  beforehand— such 
as  compost  of  the  proper  sort  and  pots  and  drainage 
material  scrupulously  clean.  The  size  of  pots  should 
be  that  known  in  the  trade  as  large  and  small  6o's 
(2  and  24  inches  in  diameter).  The  soil  should  be 
composed  of  two-thirds  good  fibry  peat,  with  the 
other  third  of  silver-sand  ;  these  should  be  mixed 
together  and  manipulated  by  the  operator  into  the 
condition  suited  for  the  young  and  delicate  roots 
without  the  aid  of  riddles,  for  I  may  observe  by  the 
way  that  I  do  not  look  with  favour  on  the  use  of  the 
riddle  as  an  agent  in  the  preparation  of  composts  for 
any  sort  of  plant,  and  would  only  have  recourse  to  it 
when  the  materials  are  too  stubborn  to  yield  to  a 
moderate  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  to  the  opera- 
tion of  handpicking  and  tearing.  It  will  be  quite 
unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  details  of  potting 
off,  as  it  is  termed.  This,  like  the  preparations, 
has  been  so  frequently  described  that  it  would 
appear  like  a  flagrant  waste  of  time  to  go  over  it 
again.  This  only  will  I  say  in  passing  :  drain  well 
and  pot  firmly.  If  a  corner  can  be  spared  for  them 
in  the  propagating  bed,  where  they  can  get  a  slight 
bottom-heat,  so  much  the  better,  but  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  ;  still  I  would  strongly  advise 
that  they  be  plunged  in  some  material  even  though  it 
has  no  bottom-heat.  It  will  keep  the  delicate  roots 
in  a  more  equal  temperature,  as  well  as  a  more 
uniform  condition  as  to  moisture — two  very  essential 
points  to  secure  what  will  be  the  aim  of  the  grower 
to  obtain  at  this  stage — viz.,  rapid  growth.  A,  Mac- 
kenzie,  Warriston  Nursery,  Edinburgh, 

(  To  be  continued,') 


HEDGES,    USEFUL  AND   ORNA- 
MENTAL. 

Three  conditions  may  be  said  to  be  essential  to 
the  beauty  and  prosperous  aspect  of  any  particular 
district  or  locality,  viz.,  the  presence  of  good  roads, 
fine  trees,  and  well-managed  fences  or  hedges.  And 
the  presence  of  these  conditions  may  generally  be 
accepted  as  an  earnest  of  superior  cultivation  in  the 
adjacent  pastures  and  fields.  It  is  to  the  condition, 
and  management  of  hedges,  however,  that  we  would 
beg  at  present  to  direct  attention.  The  traveller  by 
the  highways  and  byways  of  this  country  may 
generally  be  made  aware  of  his  proximity  to  the 
mansions  and  parks  of  its  wealthy  inhabitants  by 
the  condition  of  the  hedges,  which  when  in  good 
condition  go  far  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape, and  to  add  to  the  pleasing  aspect  of  the  country 
in  general.  And  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  well 
kept  hedges  should  be  confined  to  any  particular 
localities.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  matter 
appears  to  be  more  appreciated  and  better  under- 
stood than  in  others — such,  for  instance,  as  in  the 
southern  or  border  counties  of  Scotland,  some  parts 
of  the  central  portions  of  that  country ;  and  in  the 
south  and  south-east  of  England,  and  possibly  else- 
where, the  subject  appears  to  have  obtained  some- 
thing like  the  attention  it  so  well  deserves  ;  while, 
perhaps,  the  least  attention  of  all  has  been  given  to 
it  in  some  parts,  at  least,  of  the  Midland  Counties  of 
England,  where  the  practice  prevails  of  allowing  the 
Whitethorn  hedges  to  grow  as  Nature  directs  for  some 
ten  or  twelve  years,  or  until  the  plants  have  attained  to 
almost  the  height  of  trees— to  the  great  waste  and 
injury  of  the  land,  and  until  the  fence  has  become  so 
thin  at  the  bottom  as  to  virtually  form  no  fence  what- 
ever, when  the  plants  are  generally  layered  or 
splashed  as  it  is  termed — that  is,  the  long  drawn-up 
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plants  are  pulled  down,  their  stems  are  cut  half 
through,  and  they  are  secured  by  stakes  stuck  into  the 
soil  in  a  recumbent  or  horizontal  position.  From 
these  prostrate  stems  vertical  shoots  are  soon  pro- 
duced, and  a  tolerably  good  fence  is  the  result, 
which  is  generally,  however,  again  allowed  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  its  own  will  until  the  time  arrives  for 
the  next  splashing  to  be  repeated.  This  method  has 
certainly  little  to  recommend  it,  unless  it  be  that  of 
furnishing  material  for  faggots,  which  are  of  course 
useful  in  many  ways  upon  a  farm. 

Hedge-row  timber,  or  at  all  events  too  much  of  it, 
is  decidedly  objectionable,  as  tending  to  retard  the 
development  of  efficient  hedges,  inflicting  serious 
injury  upon  crops  of  all  kinds,  particularly  when  such 
species  as  the  Ash  and  the  Elm  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  is  frequently  the  case  ;  while  the  drip 
from  such  trees,  and  the  shade  cast  by  them,  tends 
more  or  less  to  keep  both  public  and  private  roads  in 
a  wet  and  uncomfortable  condition,  at  nearly  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  by  excluding  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  the  wind  from  drying  them  after  heavy 
falls  of  rain  or  snow.  As  far  as  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  is  concerned  this  would  be  enhanced 
rather  than  otherwise  by  its  entire  removal,  as 
hedge-row  timber  generally  goes  far  to  convey  an  un- 
pleasantly stiff  and  formal  aspect  to  it — although,  on 
the  other  hand,  anything  like  paucity  of  trees  would  no 
doubt  detract  from  its  beauty,  but  this  could  be  readily 
obviated  by  adopting  a  plan  long  ago  recommended  in 
a  little  work  by,  I  think,  Mr.  W.  Barron,  then  of 
Elvaston,  called  the  British  Winter  Garden,  wherein 
is  recommended  the  planting  of  small  groups  or  clumps 
of  suitable  trees  at  the  corners  or  the  junction  of 
several  fields,  selecting  for  this  purpose  species  which 
would  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  adding  beauty  to 
the  landscape,  and  affording  shade  and  shelter  to 
farming  stock  of  all  kinds. 

Allusion  will  now  be  made  to  various  species  of 
plants  and  the  treatment  necessary  to  render  them 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  forming  hedges  either 
useful  as  effective  fences  against  stock,  or  of  orna- 
mental character  suited  to  divide  one  compartment  or 
portion  of  pleasure  grounds  from  others,  or  to  act  as 
blinds  to  conceal  unsightly  objects,  &c,  and  the  plant 
entitled  to  be  first  noticed  is  undoubtedly. 

The  Common  White  Hawthorn  (Crataegus 
oxyacantha),  which  is  indigenous  to  Britain,  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  more  extensively  used  for  this  purpose 
than  any  other  plant.  Without,  however,  asserting  it 
to  be  in  all  respects  the  best  of  plants  for  this  pur- 
pose— for  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  author  of 
the  British  Winter  Garden,  already  alluded  to,  in 
considering  the  common  green  Holly  in  some  respects 
preferable  to  it  for  this  purpose — the  beauty  of 
hedges  formed  of  the  Whitethorn  or  Quick,  as  it 
is  called,  is  during  the  spring  and  summer  generally 
appreciated  by  every  one  ;  and  every  one  loves  the 
delicious  perfume  of  the  May,  as  the  bloom  of  the 
Whitethorn  is  in  some  parts  of  the  country  desig- 
nated. But  if  hedges  formed  of  this  plant  are  pro- 
perly managed,  they  will  produce  little  if  any  bloom  ; 
but  plants  of  the  Whitethorn  in  tree  form  are  seldom 
scarce  ;  and  such  plants  generally  bloom  profusely. 
Quick  hedges  are  generally  planted  upon  the  face  of  a 
sloping  bank,  formed  by  the  throwing  out  of  a  ditch 
on  one  side  where  the  hedge  is  intended  to  be  planted. 
And  the  heads  of  the  young  plants  are  usually  chopped 
off  before  planting  takes  place.  This  is  no  doubt  a  very 
barbarous  practice,  but  the  Whitethorn  is  a  very  good 
natured  plant,  and  appears  to  submit  to  even  this  by  no 
means  tender  treatment.  The  throwing  out  of  a 
ditch,  however,  is  commendable,  as  the  excavated  soil 
is  thrown  upon  the  part  where  the  hedge  is  to  be 
planted,  and  consequently  gives  increased  depth  of 
soil  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  ;  and  the  ditch  helps  to 
protect  the  plants  when  in  a  young  condition,  and  the 
elevated  position  of  the  plants  tends  to  free  them  from 
stagnant  moisture,  a  condition  which  is  decidedly 
obnoxious  to  them. 

Although  Quick  will  succeed  in  any  ordinary  soil, 
it  nevertheless  forms  a  fence  much  sooner  in  soil  of 
good  quality  than  in  one  of  an  inferior  nature  ;  and  in 
very  light  and  poor  soils  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
succeed  well.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  ground 
where  it  is  intended  to  be  planted  should  be  trenched 
to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  3  feet,  and  should,  if 
found  necessary,  be  well  enriched  with  manure.  And 
instead  of  cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  plants,  and  plant- 
ing the  roots  on  the  face  of  the  sloping  bank,  they 
should  be  planted  entire  on  the  flat  surface  at  the  top, 
nd  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from  the 


angle  formed  by  the  ditch,  placing  the  plants  at  a 
distance  of  6  inches  from  each  other,  if  only  a  single 
line  is  planted  :  if  a  double  row  is  preferred,  the  dis- 
tance from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows  may  be  increased 
to  9  inches,  and  the  rows  should  be  9  inches  apart. 
Means  should  now  be  taken  to  prevent  the  young 
plants  being  injured  by  stock  or  by  ground  game. 
By  planting  the  Quick  in  an  entire  state,  as  it  is 
received  from  the  nursery  quarters,  with  the  exception 
of  any  slight  cutting  back  which  exceptionally  large 
plants  may  require  in  either  roots  or  top,  root 
action  will  at  once  take  place,  and  the  soil  will  merely 
require  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds  during  the  summer. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  following  March  when  the 
hedge  will  have  been  planted  some  twelve  or  more 
months,  and  when  the  plants  have  become  well 
rooted,  they  should,  with  a  sharp  knife,  be  cut  down 
to  within  2  or  3  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  ; 
and  soon  after  this  abundance  of  strong  young  shoots 
will  be  produced,  and  these  will  form  a  good  foundation 
for  the  fence.  Little  more  will  require  to  be  done 
until  the  plants  have  reached  the  desired  height, 
which  in  most  cases  need  not  exceed  5  or  6  feet, 
when  the  fence  should  be  cut  into  its  desired  form, 
which  may,  of  course,  vary  according  to  taste,  but 
possibly  the  best  is  that  of  the  hog's  mane,  or  wide  at 
bottom  and  tapering  towards  the  apex  so  that  a  sec- 
tion of  the  fence  would  be  that  of  an  inverted  V.  In 
order  to  keep  such  hedges  in  proper  condition  they 
should  be  cut  twice  during  the  year,  viz.,  soon  after 
midsummer,  and  again  during  the  winter.  These 
trimming  operations  may  either  be  performed  with  the 
hedge-shears  or  the  hedge-knife,  the  latter  is,  how- 
ever, by  far  the  best  and  the  most  expeditious — as 
one  expert  workman  with  his  knife  will  do  more  work, 
and  do  it  better,  than  two  or  three  men  could  possibly 
do  a  like  amount  with  the  hedge-shears.  In  using  the 
knife  the  cuts  should  be  all  made  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion, and  never  the  reverse.  P.  Grieve. 

(To  be  eonttnued.) 


THE    KEW    ARBORETUM. 
The  Oaks. 

Quercus    sclerophylla,     Lindl.,    Paxt.     Flower 

Garden,  i.,  59,  fig.  37  ;  DC,  Prodr.,  xvi.,  81  ; 

Gard.   Chron.   1S74,   vol.   i.,   n.s.,  p.   632. — 

North  China. 

This  fine  evergreen    Oak  was  introduced  to  this 

country  by  Fortune,  but  it  has  probably  disappeared 

from  cultivation.     The  Q.  sclerophylla  of  gardens  is 

a  totally  different  plant,  viz.,  Q.  glandulifera,  Blume, 

Gard.  Chron.  1880,  714,  fig.  715. 

Quercus  thalassica,  Hance,  Hook.  Jonrn.  of  Bot. 

1849,    p.    176 ;     DC.     Prod.     xvi.    84 ;     Q. 

inversa,  Lindl.,  Paxt.  Flower  Garden,  vol.  i., 

p.  5S,  fig.  36. — Native  of  Northern  China  and 

Japan.      Sent    to    Standish    and    Noble    by 

Fortune. 

I  do  not  know  where  this  is  to  be  found  growing 

in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  but  it  is  to  be  seen  in 

the   temperate-house   at   Kew.     It   is   an   evergreen 

species,  with  obovate  oblong  shortly  acuminate  entire 

or  slightly  serrated  leaves,  deep  green  above,  glaucous 

tomentose  beneath. 

Q.  lamellosa,  Smith  in  /Sees*  Cyclop.,  n.  23 ; 
Loudon,  Encyl.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  892, 
fig.  1644  ;  Hooker,  Illustrations  of  Himalayan 
Plants,  plate  xx. — Temperate  Himalayas  at 
5000 — Sooo  feet  elevation  above  sea  level. 
Central  and  Eastern  Nepal,  Sikkim  and 
Bhootan. 

Cultivated  at  Kew  in  the  Winter  Garden  ;  has 
always  failed  in  the  open  at  Kew,  but  there  are 
probably  many  places  in  the  south-west  of  England 
where  it  would  thrive.  The  foliage  is  serrated,  dark 
green  above,  silvery  glaucous  beneath.  In  the  above 
mentioned  work  Dr.  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Hooker  thus 
speaks  of  this  fine  species  : — "  One  of  the  commonest 
trees  about  Dorjiling,  and  is  certainly  by  far  the 
noblest  species  of  Oak  known,  whether  for  the  size 
of  the  foliage  or  acorns,  their  texture  and  colour,  or 
the  imposing  appearance  of  the  tree,  which  has  a  tall 
straight  solid  trunk,  40  to  60  feet  high,  and  an  oblong 
crown  as  much  above  it.  As  with  our  common 
European  forest  trees  the  fruit  is  produced  in  much 
greater  abundance  in  some  seasons  than  at  others  ;  in 
the  winter  of  1848-49  it  was  so  abundant  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  ride  along  the  roads  near  Dorjiling,  the 


hard  round  acorns  causing  the  horses  to  stumble." 
These  measure  2^  inches  in  width  by  1  \  inch  in  depth. 

Q.  glabra,  Thunb.,  Flora  Japonica,  p.  175,  et 
Icon.  PL  Jap.  Decas.,  iv.,  tab.  5  ;  Sieb.  and 
Zucc,  Ft.  Jap.,  vol.  i.,  p.  170,  tab.  S9  ;  Revue. 
Horticole,  1858,  p.  354,  fig.  100  ;  Gard.  Chron. 
1SS0,  vol.  xvi.,    p.  785,  fig.  153. — Japan. 

In  its  native  country  this  fine  evergreen  Oak  forms 
a  large  tree  with  a  st»aight  stem  and  spreading  crown  ; 
in  this  country  (at  any  rate  at  Kew  and  elsewhere) 
it  is  by  no  means  a  quick  grower,  and  generally 
assumes  the  character  of  a  compact  thick  bush.  Th  c 
shoots  are  glabrous;  the  wide  leathery  leaves  are 
from  2 — 5  inches  long  by  \\  to  \\  inch  broad, 
oblong,  elliptic,  abruptly  and  shortly  acuminate, 
entire.  The  acorns  take  two  years  to  ripen.  The 
Kew  plant  does  not  ripen  fruit,  but  in  Gard.  Chron, 
1S52,  695^,  the  fact  is  put  on  record  that  acorns  of 
this  species  were  ripened  at  Bishopstoke,  Hants,  the 
residence  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Winchester. 
Q.  glabra  was  introduced  to  Leyden  from  Japan  in 
1830.  Acorns  were  sent  packed  in  clay,  and  these 
germinated  on  their  journey  to  Holland.  According 
to  Siebold  the  Chestnut-flavoured  acorns  are  only 
slightly  astringent,  and  are  eaten  throughout  Japan. 

Far.  longifolia  is  only  a  form  with  longer  leaves 
than  the  type. 

Q.  cusnpATA,  Thunb.,  FL  Jap.,  [p.  176  j  Sieb.  and 
Zucc,  Flor.  Jap.,  i.,  p.  8,  tab.  2  ;  Gard. 
Chron.  1S79,  vol.  xii.,  p.  233,  fig.  38. — Japan. 

This  is  an  elegant  evergreen  shrub  (in  its  native 
country  it  attains  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet)  with 
gracefully  drooping  branches.  It  is  quite  hardy  and 
grows  freely  in  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Veitch.  In  Japan  its  acorns  are  eaten  either 
roasted  or  not ;  its  wood  is  also  turned  to  account. 
From  standing  cutting  in  soj  well  it  is  generally 
chosen  to  plant  near  their  temples  by  the  Japanese. 

Var,  variegata,  Gard.  Chron.,  vol.  xii.,  n.s., 
P-  233,  fig-  38. 

Smaller  leaves  than  the  last,  with  irregular  blotches 
of  cream  colour.  A  desirable  plantfor  cool  con- 
servatory decoration. 

The  vars.  angustifolia  and  latifolia  of  Continental 
nurseries  are  slight  forms,  which  could  at  any  time  be 
obtained  along  with  what  is  looked  upon  as  the  type 
from  any  one  seed-bed.  Messrs.  Veitch's  stock  show 
every  gradation. 

Q.  BAMBUS/EFOLIA,  Mast.,  Gard.  Chron.  1S74, 
vol.  i.,  n.s.,  p.  632. 

This  was  originally  mentioned  in  Gard.  Chron. 
i860,  p.  170,  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  "Notes  on  some 
Chinese  Plants  recently  Introduced  into  England." 
Mr.  Fortune  describes  it  as  a  very  ornamental  tree, 
30 — 50  feet  high,  and  states  that  it  "  is  probably  dis- 
tinct from  the  Hong  Kong  plant  published  under  this 
name."  This  has  been  raised  at  Kew  from  acorns 
sent  from  Hong  Kong,  and  it  is  quite  different  from 
the  Japanese  species  now  under  notice.  It  will  not 
stand  the  winter  in  the  open  air  at  Kew,  whilst  the 
Japanese  one  flourishes  well  in  not  at  all  sheltered 
spots  at  Coombe  Wood. 

Q.  salicina,  Blume,  Jllus.  Lugd.  Bat.,  p.  305,' 
Seeman,  Bot.  of  "  Herald ',"  p.  415,  figured 
as  Q.  bambusasfolia,  tab.  91. — Hong  Kong. 

For  the  differences  between  this  and  preceding 
species  reference  must  be  made  to  Dr.  Masters' 
original  description  above  indicated.  This,  although 
not  hardy,  is  worth  growing  for  conservatory  work, 
owing  to  the  black-purple  glossy  tomentum  with 
which  its  young  shoots  and  leaves  are  densely 
clothed.   Geo.  Nicholson,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  AMONG 
VEGETABLES. 

Whilst  agriculturists  are  busy  debating  the  question 
whether  nitrates  arc  really  manures  or  stimulants  only, 
it  seems  strange  that  more  of  them  are  not  employed 
by  horticulturists.  No  one  denies  that  they  increase 
the  yield  of  green  crops  on  farms — grass,  cereals, 
roots,  all  are  quickened  into  larger,  heavier  yields  by 
the  moderate  use  of  nitrates.  Among  the  latest 
estimates  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  iA  cwt.  ofnitrate 
of  soda  per  acre  is  an  increase  of  10  tons  per  acre  of 
Mangels.  Few  agriculturists  seem  to  question  or 
doubt  such  facts.  The  dispute  among  them  turns  on 
whether  the  increase  is  derived  from  any  manurial 
value  in  the  nitrates,  or  whether  they  only  help  the 
plants  to  take  the  augmented  increase  unfairly 
out  of  the  land.  In  a  word,  are  nitrates  plant-food 
or  mere  stimulants,  beef  or  drams  ?; 

Important  as  this  question  is,  it  can  afford  to  wait 
for  learned  chemists  and  vegetable  physiologists  to 
answer,  whilst  we  proceed  to  give  all  the  prominence 
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we  can  command  to  the  fact,  that  the  yield  of  green 
crops  may  be  very  much  increased  in  quantity  and 
improved  in  quality  by  the  moderate  use  of  nitrates. 
The  latter  is  not  only  confirmed  by  experience, 
but  inferred  by  induction,  thus — Nitrates  stimulate 
growth  with  many  vegetables,  such  as  Cauliflowers, 
Asparagus,  Turnips,  &c.  ;  the  faster  they  are  grown 
the  better  their  quality.  Sweetness,  crispness,  and 
tenderness  are  the  chief  merits  in  not  a  few  of  them  : 
these  qualities  are  the  most  prominent  in  those  that 
are  the  fastest  grown.  In  the  case  of  root-crops,  like 
Potatos,  other  conditions,  such  as  maturity  of  tubers, 
go  to  make  up  a  perfect  quality  ;  but  with  many 
others,  including  French  and  Runner  Beans  and  green 
Peas,  rapid  growth  is  one  of  the  main  requisites  to 
high  quality. 

Now  that  is  just  what  nitrates  accomplish.  Whether 
by  acting  as  solvents  to  manurial  matters  already  in 
the  soil,  that  cannot  be  freely  liberated  without  them, 
or  directly  stimulating  the  vital  powers  of  the  plant 
by  giving  a  fresh  fillip  to  the  sluggish  circulation 
of  its  fluids,  or  by  adding  something  that  plant  and 
soil  alike  were  deficient  in,  the  great  fact  is  apparent, 
that  growth  is  accelerated,  and  there  is  a  rapid  extension 
alike  of  root,  stem,  and  leaves. 

In  kitchen  gardens  nitrate  of  soda  would  probably 
prove  most  useful  as  a  solvent.  Not  a  few  of  these  are 
almost  overstocked  with  the  accumulated  residuum 
of  incessant  manurings.  Manures,  if  accumulated  or 
concentrated  in  excess,  may  defeat  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  employed.  Instead  of  feeding  they 
may  poison  or  paralyse  the  roots — the  poisonous 
excretory  root  has  long  been  abandoned.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  some  of  the  mysterious  evils 
attributed  to  this  theory  may  have  originated  in  a 
phethora  of  stationary  food  in  the  soil.  Manure- 
clogged  land  may  be  as  incapable  of  feeding  plants  as 
that  which  is  water-clogged. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  manure  in  the  wrong 
place  is  poison  to  animal  life.  Probably  it  is  equally 
true  that  manure  in  excess,  or  in  the  wrong  state,  is 
equally  destructive  to  vegetable  life.  The  nitrates,  by 
merely  lessening  its  volume,  and  changing  its  charac- 
ter, enable  it  to  be  absorbed  by  plants,  and  so  con- 
verted into  produce. 

Horticulturists  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  plants 
may  perish  with  hunger  on  a  dunghill  if  the  dung  is 
too  gross  and  strong  for  use.  Dilution,  decomposi- 
tion, new  and  more  attenuated  fluids  and  gases,  may 
have  to  precede  absorption.  Just  as  stagnant  water 
is  worse  than  useless  in  soils,  so  may  it  be  with  stag- 
nant manure  or  a  surfeit  of  rank  dung.  The  first  may 
rot  the  plants  but  never  fully  supply  their  water  wants, 
and  the  other  may  hug  the  roots  round  with  the  most 
nourishing  food,  of  which  they  cannot  absorb  a  single 
morsel  to  any  useful  purpose.  If  the  nitrates  set  the 
food  free  or  enable  the  roots  to  eat  more  of  it,  they 
may  prove  as  useful  on  rich  land  as  drainage  is  on 
wet  ones.  The  drains  add  nothing  to,  but  take  much 
from,  the  land  ;  and  by  their  removal  of  water  enable 
the  roots  to  drink  the  more  and  to  better  purpose  : 
and  so  nitrates,  by  what  some  have  called  exhausting 
the  soil  of  food,  enable  the  plants  to  eat  a  double  or 
a  treble  portion. 

But  the  exhaustion  theory  has  yet  to  be  proved  ; 
and  even  if  proved  it  may  still  be  found  to  be  the 
most  profitable.  The  banker's  money  yields  no 
profit  while  it  lies  idle  in  his  vaults  or  cellars.  The 
more  persistently  it  is  laid  out,  the  more  freely  diffused, 
the  more  he  is  enriched.  It  is  the  same  with  our  manure 
and  natural  fertility  of  the  land.  Left  to  rest  in  the 
earth,  it  produces  nothing ;  absorbed  by  the  plants — 
converted  into  produce— it  then  becomes  wealth, 
capital,  profit.  If  nitrates  enable  us  to  draw  this 
strength  out  of  the  soil  and  quicken  its  consumers  into 
producers,  they  become  the  most  valuable  allies  of  the 
cultivator. 

Neither  may  any  fear  of  exhausting  the  natural 
or  artificial  fertility  of  the  land  deter  any  one  from 
the  moderate  and  careful  use  of  nitrates.  No  doubt 
any  excessive  use  is  wasteful  of  the  nitrate.  From 
J  cwt.  to  I J  cwt.  per  acre  includes  the  range  of  wise 
and  profitable  use.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
an  excessive  dose  of  nitrate  has  any  permanent  evil 
effects  on  the  land.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  simply 
passes  through  without  greatly  impoverishing  the  soil. 
But  a  little  at  a  time  is  best  for  the  crops,  and  the 
most  profitable  way  of  using  nitrates.  If  used  during 
dripping  weather  the  effect  is  more  rapid  as  well  as 
more  profitable.  A  mere  sprinkling  raked  in  over 
Asparagus  beds,  among  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers, 
Celery,  Onions,  &c,  deepens  the  verdure,  enlarges 
the  size,  and  adds  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants  in  an 
amazingly  short  time. 

But  little  has  been  done  in  applying  nitrates  to 
fruit,  though  in  small  doses  it  is  probable  that  its  sol- 
vent power  would  prove  must  useful  on  Vine  borders, 
not  seldom  manure-clogged  beyond  the  possibility  of 
use.  In  cases  of  heavy  cropping  or  a  want  of  verdure 
in  the  leaves,  infinitesimal  doses  of  nitrate  of  soda 
might  prove  of  the  greatest  service.  There  might 
be  considerable  risk  of  over-doses  among  fruit,  but 
its  moderate  use  among  vegetables  has  been  found  to 
be  as  safe  as  it  has  proved  profitable.  F, 


Jfomp  Cflrrfspoitbntw. 

Moscow  Exhibition. — The  exhibition  in  this  city, 
promoted  by  the  Government,  is  on  a  very  large  scale, 
and  the  objects  exhibited  are  very  numerous  and 
varied.  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  brief  notice  of  the 
horticultural  department.  The  subjects  exhibited 
under  this  head  are  placed,  some  in  the  open  air,  some 
in  a  spacious  conservatory.  The  implements,  models, 
and  other  matters  that  would  be  injured  by  exposure, 
are  also  placed  under  cover.  The  horticultural 
pavilion  is  a  four-sided  building  with  a  central  area 
occupied  by  fruit  trees  and  implements.  Hardy 
decorative  plants  are  grouped  around  the  pavilions 
devoted  to  various  branches  of  industry.  The  gene- 
ral exhibition  will  remain  open  till  October,  the 
horticultural  section  being  changed  every  fortnight. 
The  greater  part  of  the  objects  now  exhibited  consist 
of  stove-plants  of  an  ornamental  character,  especially 
Palms.  The  collection  of  these  plants  sent  by  M. 
Boormistroff,  of  Nijni  Novgorod  ;  M.  Immer,  of 
Moscow ;  and  M.  Lepeshkine,  of  Moscow ;  are 
specially  worthy  of  attention.  The  Bromeliacese,  the 
Aroids,  the  Cycads,  are  shown  by  several  exhibitors: 
those  sent  from  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  University 
of  Moscow  are  in  greatest  variety  and  well  cultivated. 
Prince  Tcholokaieff,  of  Koorsk,  shows  a  collection  of 
Crotons,  very  well  cultivated.  The  Conifers  and 
Ferns  are  less  numerous  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  greenhouse  Conifers  (hardy  for  the  most 
part  with  you  in  England)  exhibited  by  M.  Immer,  of 
Moscow  ;  the  hardy  varieties  shown  by  M.  Koodriav- 
zoff,  of  Torjok,  and  by  the  Forest  School  at 
Petrovskoe,  near  Moscow ;  as  well  as  the  collections 
of  these  plants  grown  for  the  decoration  of  apartments 
by  General  Aksharoomoff,  President  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Moscow,  demand  special  mention. 
Orchids  are  very  poorly  represented.  Among  hybrid 
Pelargoniums  are  some  shown  by  M.  Tretiakoff  of 
Moscow,  of  varied  colour  and  good  form.  In  the 
courtyard  of  the  Imperial  pavilion  is  a  large  lawn  with 
carpet-beds  composed  of  Golden  Feather,  Alter- 
nantheras,  while  and  blue  Lobelias,  Echeverias,  and 
zonal  Pelargoniums  of  the  ordinary  character.  Simi- 
lar beds  dispersed  throughout  the  exhibition  call  for 
no  special  remark. 

The  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  very 
varied,  and  give  a  good  idea  of  our  available  resources 
in  this  way.  The  sandy  soil,  however,  which  was  in 
no  way  prepared  before-hand,  is  not  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  these  plants.  The  Poplars  especially  look 
wretched.  The  Municipal  Nurseries,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Dumure,  and  the  School  of  Forestry  at 
Petrovskoe,  are  the  largest  contributors  of  this  class  of 
plants.  The  Forest  Academy  in  particular  shows 
several  new  varieties  of  Poplar  and  Willow,  of 
which  I  append  some  particulars,  thanks  to  the 
courtesy  of  Prof.  Schroeder.  The  Roses  are  not 
remarkable,  but  the  collection  of  M.  Golofteiff  at 
Moscow  is  worth  note,  from  the  number  of  varieties 
shown. 

Among  fruit  trees,  Apples  and  Pears  are  alone 
represented  ;  they  can  only  be  judged  by  their  appear- 
ance, which  is  very  satisfactory.  The  Apples  shown 
by  Mr.  Schroeder,  trained  and  pruned  in  all  con- 
ceivable ways,  are  very  remarkable. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the 
great  facilities  afforded  to  exhibitors,  and  the  post' 
ponement  of  the  exhibition  for  a  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  March  12,  so  few 
exhibitors  entered  in  the  horticultural  department. 
The  exhibitors  are  for  the  most  part  dwellers  in 
Moscow.  The  St.  Petersburg  nurserymen  and 
amateurs  shine  by  their  absence.  In  one  of  the 
sections  there  was  only  a  single  exhibit  for  the  whole 
empire.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fruit  exhibition  in 
the  autumn  will  be  more  thoroughly  representative. 

p.  m 

New  Plants  at  the  Moscow  Exhibition. 

M.  Schroeder,  of  the  Forest  School  at  Petrovskoe- 
Rasoumovskoe,  near  Moscow,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  new  hardy  plants,  among  which  were  the  follow- 
ing, for  notes  on  which  we  are  indebted  to  M. 
Wolkenstein.  The  descriptions  are  not  sufficient  for 
identification  ;  but  they  may,  nevertheless,  in  their 
degree  be  serviceable.  The  Russian  names  given 
to  some  of  them  would  be  somewhat  impracticable 
in  this  country  ; — 

POPULUS. 

1.  P.   Petrovskoe  x ,   Suhr.  —  A    hybrid   between    P. 


canadensis  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  P.  suaveolens.    The 
leaves  are  large  rhomboid,  young  shoots  winged. 

2.  P.  Rasumovskoex ,  Schr. — A  hybrid  between  P. 
nigra,  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  P.  suaveolens.  A 
large  tree,  leaves  roundish,  smaller  than  jn  the  previous 
variety.     Shoots  cylindrical. 

3.  P.  Petrovskoe-Rasumovskoe  x . — A  hybrid  between 
P.  laurifolia  and  P.  suaveolens.  Leaves  rhomboid  lan- 
ceolate undulate  dentate,  shoots  angular.  This  much 
resembles  P.  Simoni,  which  Professor  Koch  received 
from  China,  but  is  distinguishable  from  it  in  the  wavy 
and  toothed  leaves,  and  by  the  slightly  angular  shoots, 
while  those  of  P.  Simoni  are  markedly  angular  and 
winged. 

4.  P.  odorata  x,  Schr. — Raised  from  seeds  of  P.  bal- 
samifera,  probably  fertilised  by  pollen  of  P.  vetla  {Hort. 
Moscow).  It  greatly  resembles  P.  balsamifera,  but  forms 
a  head  like  P.  vetla,  and  is  quite  hardy,  while  P.  bal- 
samifera is  injured  by  our  winters.  The  name  is  given 
in  consequence  of  the  strongly  scented  buds. 

5.  P.  moscoviensis  x,  Schr. — A  tree  of  rapid  growth, 
with  large  leaves,  like  those  of  candicans  or  ontariensis, 
which  it  much  resembles,  but  is  perfectly  hardy  while  in 
Russia  P.  candicans  is  killed  to  the  root  by  the  frost. 

Salix. 

1.  S,  Tcplouckovix ,  Schr. — An  artificial  hybrid 
between  S.  lapponum  and  S.  stipularis.  It  forms  a  very 
elegant  shrub  of  moderate  size  with  silvery  leaves. 
Among  the  seedlings  were  some  with  yellow  variegated 
foliage. 

2.  S.  caprea  x  stipularis. — A  cross  between  the 
two  species  named.  Among  the  seedlings  were  some 
with  variegated  leaves. 

3.  S.  lapponumx  caprea. — A  natural  hybrid,  found  by 
the  late  M.  Djeleznoff  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  an  elegant  tree  of  medium  height. 
The  leaves  are  silvery.  P.  caprea-lapponum  retains  the 
characteristics  especially  of  S.  caprea,  but  this  {the  reverse 
cross)  is  more  like  S.  lapponum. 

4.  S.  acutifotia  x  stipularis. — An  artificial  hybrid  of 
elegant  habit,  with  glabrous  leaves. 

5.  5.  lapponum  x  viminalis. — An  artificial  hybrid, 
with  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  shining  silvery. 

6.  S,  lapponum  x  filicifolia. — Natural  hybrid,  found 
near  Moscow.     A  tall  tree,  of  elegant  .habit. 

7.  S.  deprcssa  x  amygdalina. — A  natural  hybrid, 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  pond  which  had  become  dry. 

CRAT/EGUS. 

i.  New  Species  front  the  Amur  River. — Raised  from 
seeds  sent  from  Amuria  by  M.  Liubensky,  under  the 
name  of  C.  sanguinea.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  slop- 
ing banks  of  the  river  in  rich  vegetable  mould.  It  is 
characterised  by  its  very  large  spatulate  leaves  and  its 
blackish-violet  berries.  Its  growth  is  very  rapid,  its 
height  tall,  habit  pyramidal,  more  arborescent  than 
shrubby.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  useful  for  plant- 
ing separately  or  in  groups,  but  not  well  adapted  for 
hedges,  by  reason  of  its  tree-like  habit  and  its  short  and 
scanty  spines.  The  Goldis,  natives  of  the  district,  call 
it  Dsiarokta  galoki  kormrue  / 

RlIAMNUS. 

1.  Sp.  n.  front  Ussuri. — The  seeds  of  this  were  col- 
lected on  the  banks  of  the  river  Oossoori  by  M.  Liu- 
bensky, and  were  received  under  the  name  of  Prunus 
glandulifolia,  but  the  plant  turns  out  to  be  a  Rhamnus 
very  like  R.  catharticus,  but  of  smaller  and  more  spread- 
ing habit  and  with  longer  spines.  The  Goldt  name  is 
Sukin  kora. 

SPIR.EA. 

1.  .V.  raccmosax ,  Schr.— A  hybrid  between  S.  cal- 
losa  and  S.  Douglasii,  very  dwarf ;  flowers  red. 

2.  S.  constantia  x ,  Schr. — A  hybrid  probably  between 
S.  callosa  and  S.  salicifolia.  A  shrub  of  moderate  size, 
flowers  red,  in  large  racemes. 

Rosa. 

1.  R.  villosa  x  spinosissima. — A  strong  growing  hardy 
shrub,  with  spreading  branches,  flowers  semi-double, 
lilac.     Found  among  seedlings  of  R.  villosa. 

2.  R.  lucida  x  cinnamonea. — Leaves  bright  green. 
Flowers  solitary.     Found  among  seedlings  of  R.  lucida. 

3.  R .  spin uli folia  x  spinosissima. — Moderate  si ze, 
(lowers  semi-double,  numerous.  Found  with  seedlings 
of  R.  spinulifolia. 


Thymus  rotundifolius.— If  a  dense  and  com- 
pact growth  and  great  freedom  of  bloom  go  some 
way  towards  constituting  an  effective  edging  plant, 
then  these  qualities  are  found  in  the  subject  that 
heads  this  paragraph.  It  forms  a  most  effective  mar- 
gin to  one  of  the  beds  at  Chiswick,  and  the  ring  of 
plants  that  are  as  symmetrical  in  growth  as  if  they  had 
been  trimmed  into  shape,  are  laden  with  a  perfect 
mass  of  pale  pinkish  lilac-coloured  flowers.  It  is  very 
pretty,  indeed,  just  now  ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
plant  should  be  no  bar  to  its  effective  use. 
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FOF[EST^Y, 

The  Forests  of  Maine,  U.S.A.— In  a  consular 
report  on  the  forests  of  Maine  it  is  stated  that  they 
are  at  present  about  15,000  square  miles  in  extent. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  so  vast  an  area 
of  timber-land,  experienced  persons  have  lately  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  is  high  time  for  taking 
measures  towards  preventing  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  these  forests,  and  in  particular  of  the  more  valuable 
kinds  of  timber ;  for  it  appears  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  forest  wealth 
of  this  State  has  been  wasted  in  a  deplorable  manner. 
The  valuable  and  gigantic  white  Pine  has  become  an 
almost  rare  tree,  and  has  disappeared  almost  entirely 
from  the  banks  and  the  vicinity  of  the  large  rivers  of 
Maine  and  of  the  St.  John  River,  as  well  as  of  most 
lakes  in  the  State, 'where  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century  numberless  specimens  of  these  magni- 
ficent trees  might  be  seen.  They  have  since  that 
period  been  cut  down  with  great  wastefulness  by 
lumbermen,  who  as  a  rule  have  merely  used  a  section 
of  their  trunks  for  boards,  and  have  thrown  away  into 
the  river  the  waste  slabs,  &c,  which  might  have 
served  for  making  doors  and  similar  articles. 

In  some  parts  of  Maine  specimens  of  the  white  Pine 
[P.  strobus  ?]  may,  it  is  said,  still  be  met  with  measuring 
6  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  240  feet  in  height. 
Trees  measuring  4  feet  in  diameter  are  said  to  be 
comparatively  quite  common.  Previous  to  the 
American  Revolution  every  white  Pine  in  this  State 
which  measured  at  least  2  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base 
(excepting  in  a  few  districts)  was  the  property  of  the 
British  Crown,  and  was  used  for  making  masts  and  spars 
for  the  Royal  Navy.  The  yellow  Pine  [P.  australis  ?], 
likewise  a  magnificent  tree  which  grows  in  Maine,  has 
almost  equal  dimensions  with  the  former,  but  its 
wood  is  harder  and  thicker-grained,  and  is  therefore 
generally  employed  for  making  floorings  and  ships' 
planks.  The  Norway  Pine  (P.  resinosa)  is  smaller 
in  size,  but  with  more  spreading  boughs ;  the  wood 
is  of  closer  texture,  and  the  bark  rougher.  The  Pitch 
Pine  (P.  rigida)  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Maine,  and 
is  well  adapted  as  fuel  where  very  hot  fires  are  needed. 
Besides  these  species  of  Pine,  the  more  important 
kinds  of  trees  to  be  met  with  in  the  forests  of  Maine 
are  Hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis),  Elm,  Maple,  Beech, 
and  Button-wood  (Platanus  occidentalis).  Next  fol- 
lowing in  size  are  Oak,  Birch,  Bass-wood  (Tilia 
americana)  and  Ash ;  while  the  most  prominent 
amongst  the  smaller  trees  are  Larch,  Cedar,  Fir, 
Spruce,  Poplar,  and  black  Cherry. 

The  principal  forms  in  which  Maine  lumber  is  sold 
at  present  are  beams,  flooring-timber,  and  scantlings. 
First-class  Pine  boards  used  in  the  interior  finishing 
of  dwelling-houses,  and  for  similar  purposes,  are, 
however,  no  longer  obtainable  in  this  State,  nor  in 
any  part  of  New  England  or  New  Brunswick,  owing 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  white  Pine,  and  this  class 
of  wood  has  now  to  be  imported  from  Michigan.  The 
coarser  sapling  timber  Pine  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
superior  board  Pine,  and  the  most  valuable  timber 
obtained  at  present  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Penob- 
scot, the  Kennebec,  and  other  larger  waters,  are 
Spruce  and  Hemlock. 

Along  the  river  St.  Croix  timber  of  all  kinds  is 
said  to  be  becoming  scarce,  and  many  saw-mills 
which  used  to  be  at  work  twenty-five  years  ago  have 
during  the  past  years  been  gradually  discontinued. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Machias,  Narraguagus,  and 
Union  rivers,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Maine, 
large  tracts  of  forests  may  yet  be  found  ;  but  even 
here  many  saw-mills  now  disused  show  that  the  most 
profitable  period  of  the  timber  trade  of  those  districts 
has  passed  away.  It  is  only  in  some  of  the  southern 
parts  of  this  State,  more  especially  in  the  districts 
traversed  by  the  rivers  Saco  and  Androscoggin,  that 
greater  care  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  most  valuable  kind  of  trees,  and  it 
is  stated  that  here  the  valuable  species  of  native  Pine 
above  mentioned  may  now  be  found  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  seventy-five  years  ago. 

The  chief  timber  market  of  Maine  continues  to  be 
Bangor,  on  the  river  Penobscot,  a  town  numbering  at 
present  about  17,000  inhabitants.  Though  the  quan- 
tity of  wood  bought  and  sold  here  in  the  course  of 
one  year  is  probably  as  great  at  present  as  it  used  to 
be  ten  years  ago,  when  the  average  annual  shipments 
are  stated  to  have  been  about  247,000,000  feet,  the 
quality  of  the  timber  now  brought  to  the  Bangor 
market  has  changed  owing  to  the  above  described 


causes,  and  most  superior  kinds  have  disappeared. 
The  timber  and  wood  trade  of  Portland  continues 
likewise  to  maintain  its  importance. 


DISEASE   OF  SILVER   FIRS. 

Lovers  of  Conifers  are  often  vexed  by  the  occur- 
rence of  gouty  swellings  upon  the  leading  and  other 
shoots  of  Abies  nobilis  and  A.  amabilis,  which  not 
only  deform  the  tree,  but  check  its  growth,  prevent 
the  formation  of  leaders,  and  eventually  kill  the  tree. 
The  swellings  in  question,  as  we  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Barron,  of  Borowash,  are  caused  by  a  woolly  aphis, 
or  coccus,  allied  to  that  producing  American  blight  on 


FtO.    ig. — ABIES  AMAOILIS  WITH  GOUTY  SWELLING. 

Apples.  Mr.  Barron  succeeds  in  killing  the  pest  by 
applications  of  Fir-tree  oil  (see  p.  812,  vol.  xvii.)  and 
the  trees,  ridded  of  their  parasite,  take  on  new  growth, 
as  we  had  abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  in  his 
nurseries  a  short  time  since.  On  microscopic  exami- 
nation we  find  the  epidermis,  E,  unaffected,  but  the 


Fig.  20.— section  across  the  swelling,  magnified 

40  DIAM. 


subjacent  periderm  cells  are  swollen,  the  central 
cellular  corky  layers,  the  phellogen,  c,  c,  the  liber, 
and  the  outermost  wood  cells  are  all  enlarged  and 
disaggregated,  causing  the  spongy  appearance  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  when  the  swellings  are  cut  open. 
The  chlorophyll-containing  cells  of  the  bark,  usually 
oblong,  become  spherical,  the  cells  of  the  medullary 
rays  enlarged,  the  wood  cells,  owe,  I  W  c,  enlarged 
and  not  thickened.  The  changes,  in  fact,  take  place 
in  the  growing  tissues  of  the  bark  and  of  the  young 
wood,  and  are  the  same  in  kind  as  those  observed 
by  Prillieux  in  the  case  of  Apples  affected  by 
American  blight.  M.  T.  M. 


FLOWERS  IN  SEASON. 

SPIR/EA  lobata  (venusta). —  "Jack  Towel" 
sends  sprays  of  this  beautiful  hardy  perennial.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  common  Meadow  Sweet,  S. 
Ulmaria,  but  is  larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  dense 
panicles  of  flowers  are  of  a  lovely  rose-pink  colour. 
The  plant  requires  a  moist  rich  soil. 

Lilium  PARRYr. — In  a  little  nook  at  the  foot 
of  the  new  rockwork  at  Kew  this  fine  Lily  has  been 
in  good  flower  for  some  time,  and  a  figure  from  the 
Kew  specimen  has  been  prepared  for  publication  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine.  Only  six  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  species  was  discovered  by  the  botanist  in 
whose  honour  it  is  named  —  Dr.  Parry — who  col- 
lected it  in  a  marsh,  about  4000  feet  above  sea-level, 
in  the  San  Uorgonio  Pass,  South  California.  When 
the  plates  were  drawn  for  Mr.  Elwes'  magnificent 
monograph  L.  Parryi  had  not  found  its  way  to  culti- 
vation in  this  country,  and  the  copied  illustration 
given  in  that  work  by  no  means  exhibits  the  plant  in 
a  very  favourable  manner.  The  Kew  plants  have 
stems  more  than  3  feet  high,  and  one  of  these  had  as 
many  as  twenty-four  fine  glossy  yellow  trumpet,  or 
perhaps  rather  funnel-shaped  blossoms,  with  narrow 
segments  sparingly  dotted  with  small  red-brown  spots. 

Bomarea  conferta. — Mr.  Shuttleworth  sends 
us  a  flowering  branch  of  this  noble  species,  described 
at  p.  330,  September  10,  1881,  and  figured  at  p.  187, 
vol.  xvii.,  1882.  The  truss  of  flowers  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  in  the  native  specimen  figured,  but  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  bright  orange-crimson,  the  petals 
slightly  spotted.     It  is  truly  a  magnificent  plant. 

Hesperaloe  yuccifolia. — Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry, 
sends  flowers  of  this  to  show  that  the  colour  is  not 
always  of  the  pale  tint  described  in  our  last  number. 
The  buds  before  us  are  indeed  of  a  light  crimson 
colour.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  state  that  the 
specimen  shown  at  Kensington  had  been  in  flower  for 
several  weeks.  Both  at  Newry  and  at  Tottenham 
the  plant  proves  to  be  hardy.  We  shall  shortly  give 
an  illustration  of  it. 

Rhododendron  camelli^eflorum. — From  Mr. 
Mangles  comes  a  flower  of  Rhododendron  camelliae- 
florum,  the  first,  we  believe,  that  has  been  produced 
in  this  country.  The  obovate  lanceolate  leaves  are 
shining  green  above,  ashy-grey  and  thickly  studded 
with  peltate  brown  scales  beneath.  The  single  flower 
before  us  has  a  broad,  cup-shaped,  ivory-white  tube, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  surmounted  by 
a  5-lobed  spreading  limb,  the  lobes  oblong,  about 
half  the  length  of  the  tube.  The  stamens  are  of  equal 
length,  the  brown  anthers  forming  a  ring  around  the 
interior  of  the  widely  open  mouth  of  the  tube.  The 
style  presents  some  peculiarities,  on  which  we  may 
make  further  comment  at  another  time. 

Grf.villea  sulphurea.  —  Since  about  March 
of  the  present  year  this  interesting  and  pretty  Protead 
has  been  flowering  against  one  of  the  outside  walls  of 
one  of  the  plant-houses  at  Coombe  Wood  Nursery. 
The  branches  are  thickly  clothed  with  rigid  Gorse- 
like  foliage,  which  sets  off  the  racemes  of  pretty  pale 
yellow  flowers.  This  species  was  first  introduced  to 
this  country  nearly  sixty  years  ago. 

Microglossa  albesoens.  —  This  is  a  hardy 
Himalayan  Composite  of  shrubby  habit,  with  leaves 
green  above  and  white  beneath,  and  large  clusters  of 
pretty  blue-rayed  flower-heads.  It  is  a  free-flowering 
and  easily  grown  shrub,  and  is  well  worth  a  place  in 
any  shrubbery.     Now  in  bloom  at  Kew. 

Spir^a  palmata  alba.  —  A  pure  white  form 
of  this  beautiful  red  S.  palmata  is  now  in  flower 
in  the  open  border  at  the  Coembe  Wood  nurseries. 
Cultivated  with  the  typical  plant  it  would  afford  a 
most  pleasing  contrast.     It  seems  a  vigorous  grower. 

Genista  capitata. —  An  old-fashioned  dwarf 
flowering  shrub,  with  downy  trifoliolate  leaves, 
the  segments  oblanceolate,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long  ;  flowers  in  close  heads,  with  a  hairy  calyx, 
from  which  protrudes  a  bright  yellow  papilionaceous 
corolla. 

Ptelea  trifoliata  aurea. — A  variety  of  this 
common  hardy  shrub  with  very  brilliant  golden-yellow 
foliage,  most  effective  in  suitable  situations.  From 
Mersrs.  Rodger,  McClelland  &  Co.,  Newry. 
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How  to  Retard  the  Epoch  of  Flowering. 
—Last  summer  I  was  dining  in  town  just  after  the 
Rose  show,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  Roses. 
An  old  clergyman  present— a  Rose  fancier— remarked, 
"  I  think,  gentlemen,  I  can  give  you  a  wrinkle  on  the 
cultivation  of  Roses,  from  knowledge  accidentally 
acquired."  On  being  requested  so  to  do,  he  spoke  as 
follows  :— "Many  years  ago  I  had  a  living  in  Hereford- 
shire, which  I  made  up  my  mind  to  exchange  with  a 
fellow  clergyman  in  Essex.  The  exchange  was  to 
take  place  in  October.  Being  very  fond  of  Roses,  I 
had  a  good  collection  with  which  I  had  taken  many 
prizes  at  the  local  flower  show  ;  I  could  not  make  up 
my  mind  to  leave  my  Roses  behind,  so  I  pulled  them 
up,  packed  them,  and  transported  them  to  my  new 
abode  in  Essex.  There  I  had  a  trench  dug  a  foot 
deep,  near  a  north  wall,  covered  them  with  earth,  and 
let  them  bide.  At  the  end  of  the  following  February, 
the  buds  were  swelling,  so  I  took  them  up,  root- 
pruned  them,  and  planted  them  carefully  in  good  soil, 
where  they  were  intended  to  remain.  They  formed 
leaves  and  buds  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  flowered 
beautifully,  and  again  I  took  prizes  with  them  at  a 
flower  show.  I  and  my  friend,  however,  neither  of 
us  settled  down  to  our  new  quarters.  We  each  re- 
gretted the  scenes  of  our  former  labours,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  determined  to  return,  each  to  his  old 
parish.  Again  the  question  of  the  pet  Roses  came  to 
the  front,  and  encouraged  by  former  success,  I  again 
took  them  up  (October),  carried  them  back  to  Here- 
fordshire, and  put  them  in  a  trench  as  before.  The 
same  success  attended  the  experiment  :  planted  to- 
wards the  end  of  February  they  flowered  as  well  as 
ormerly,  only  two  or  three  weeks  later,  and  I  again 
took  prizes  at  the  flower  show  with  my  twice-moved 
Roses." 

I  I  listened  attentively  to  this  clear  and  straightfor- 
ward statement  of  facts,  and  thought  I  could  apply  it 
to  my  own  case.  My  garden  at  Weybridge  is  pecu- 
liarly situated.  It  lies,  as  it  were,  on  a  staircase 
landing  at  the  foot  of  St.  George's  Hills,  which  are  to 
the  north,  there  being  a  descent  to  the  south  just 
beyond  my  garden.  These  hills  protect  us  from  north 
winds,  and  as  with  north  winds  there  is  generally 
sunshine,  in  ordinarily  cold  weather  we  are  warmer 
than  our  neighbours,  and  vegetation  is  more  advanced. 
When  there  is  an  exceptionally  cold  night,  however, 
as  on  May  17  last,  we  feel  the  exceptional  cold  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  more  than  our  neighbours  on  the  side 
r  on  the  summit,  and  vegetation  being  more  advanced 
suffers  accordingly. 

Owing  to  these  local  conditions  of  climate,  and  to 
the  intensity  of  the  late  spring  frosts,  I  can  scarcely 
grow  any  fruit  except  the  Victoria  Plum,  which  thrives 
and  crops  freely  every  year.  I  cannot  bed  out  until 
quite  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and  my  Roses 
are  destroyed  by  the  score  every  year.  It  occurred, 
therefore,  to  me  that  the  experience  of  my  Hereford- 
shire friend  might  be  of  use  to  me.  Before  leaving 
for  the  South  I  told  my  gardener  to  take  up 
all  the  Roses  except  the  Charles  Lawsons,  which 
are  perfectly  hardy  with  me,  and  to  lay  them  in 
trenches  a  foot  deep  as  described.  This  was  done  in 
a  place  sheltered  from  the  sun.  Fern  leaves  were 
strewn  over,  and  they  were  left  to  Nature,  never 
touched  all  winter.  At  the  end  of  February  they 
were  taken  up,  the  roots  pruned  to  within  4  inches  of 
the  stock,  and  planted  in  well  manured  soil  in  their 
respective  places.  It  has  been  a  perfect  success.  We 
have  not  had  one  failure.  They  are  all  flowering  freely 
and  vigorously.  But  they  did  not  flower  until  July,  two 
or  three  weeks  later  than  usual,  and  have  thus  escaped 
the  spring  frosts.  My  gardener  and  I  think  that, 
thanks  to  the  old  Herefordshire  clergyman,  we  have 
discovered  the  philospher's  stone  as  regards  our 
garden,  and  luxuriate  in  the  hope  of  future  banks  of 
Roses.  Hitherto  1  have  been  doomed  to  perpetually 
renewed  disappointment.  In  June,  however,  I  should 
have  had  no  Roses.  My  garden  would  have  been  a 
blank  had  it  not  been  for  Charles  Lawson,  which  once 
more  saved  me.  In  my  poor  sandy  gravelly  soil,  if 
well  manured,  it  grows  like  a  wild  Brier,  vigorously, 
healthily,  is  never  injured  by  the  late  frosts,  and  every 
year  flowers  freely,  magnificently.  Although  not 
much  thought  of  as  a  florists'  Rose  it  is  a  very  lovely 
one  in  my  eyes,  and  has  a  most  sweet  perfume  of  its 
own,  sui  generis.    The  above  facts  are,  no  doubt, 


thoroughly  known  to  professional  gardeners,  but  may 
not  be  familiar  to  many  amateurs,  which  must  be  my 
excuse  for  reproducing  them.  Henry  Bennel,  M.D., 
The  Ferns,  Weybridge. 

Rosa  lucida. — This  is  a  charming  species,  of 
bushy  habit  ;  the  young  shoots  of  the  year  are  densely 
covered  with  straight,  spreading,  conical  prickles  of 
unequal  length,  without  any  glandular  hairs  inter- 
spersed among  them.  The  bark  is  of  a  light  cinna- 
mon-brown colour.  The  flowering  shoots  are  of  the 
same  colour,  slender,  entirely  destitute  of  prickles. 
The  oblong-obovate  leaves  have  four  pairs  of  lateral 
leaflets,  and  one  terminal  one  ;  the  leaflets  are 
oblong-lanceolate,  dentate,  perfectly  glabrous,  dark 
shining  green  above,  paler  beneath,  greatly  resembling 
the  leaves  of  the  Mountain  Ash.  The  flowers  are  on 
slender  bracteate  flower-stalks  ;  the  flower-tube  glo- 
bose, depressed  at  each  end,  glabrous,  the  five  sepals 
dilated  at  the  base,  prolonged  into  long,  tail-like 
points,  and  thinly  beset  with  glandular  hairs  ;  flowers 
2  inches  across  ;  petals  roundish,  lilacy-pink.  Sta- 
mens short,  arising  from  a  thin  disc  ;  carpels  numer- 
ous, downy  ;  styles  short. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose. — In  a  recent  number  of 
the  Revue  Horticole,  M.  Eugene  Verdier  claims  the 
honour  of  having  made  known  and  distributed  the 
Marechal  in  1S64.  M.  Verdier  says  that  he  met  with 
the  Rose  in  question  for  the  first  time  at  an  exhibi- 
tion at  Montauban,  where  it  was  at  first  confounded 
with  Chromatella.  M.  Verdier  secured  buds,  and 
in  1S64  he  exhibited  flowers  at  Paris,  and  placed  it 
in  commerce.  The  actual  origin  of  the  Rose  in 
question  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 


^j\d\\&  Ma  and  ^tyaninga. 


Orchids  at  Leyton. — A  nice  collection  of 
Orchids  is  being  got  together  at  the  Beaumont  Road 
Nursery,  Leyton,  consisting  of  some  of  the  more 
popular  kinds,  such  as  Phalrenopsis,  Odontoglots, 
and  Masdevallias  ;  they  are  mostly  in  lean-to  houses, 
facing  nearly  west.  The  Phalfenopsis  are  all  in 
baskets  suspended  near  the  roof,  and  are  looking  very 
well ;  the  Odontoglossums,  most  of  which  consist  of 
O.  crispum  and  O.  Pescatorei,  are  nearer  the  glass 
than  many  people  keep  them,  and  are  less  shaded  ; 
they  are  in  excellent  condition,  bearing  stout  bulbs  of 
the  deepest  bronzy  colour.  The  Masdevallias,  of 
which  there  is  also  a  large  and  finely  grown  lot, 
occupy  the  front  half  of  the  same  house  in  which  are 
located  the  Odontoglots.  This  house  is  only  shaded 
when  there  is  a  continuance  of  sunshine,  the  blinds 
not  being  run  down  for  short  bursts.  Of  Dendro- 
biums  D.  Falconeri  is  grown  hung  up  in  the  Gar- 
denia-house without  a  particle  of  shade,  under  which 
treatment  it  thrives  and  flowers  freely,  Mr.  Fisher, 
the  manager  here,  having  had  140  flowers  at  once  on 
a  plant  so  treated. 

Unshaded  Orchids  at  the  York  Nurseries. 
— Those  who  for  any  length  of  time  have  been 
acquainted  with  Messrs.  Backhouse's  establishment, 
or  who  have  read  the  accounts  that  from  time  to  time 
over  a  number  of  years  have  appeared  in  our  columns 
about  the  doings  of  this  firm  in  Orchid  culture,  need 
not  be  told  that  the  treatment  these  plants  are  sub- 
jected to  is  very  different  to  that  usually  followed  by 
cultivators,  especially  in  the  matter  of  exposure  to 
sun.  Many  years  back  Orchid  growers  heard  of 
experiments  being  carried  on  at  York  with  some  of 
the  hardier  kinds  by  giving  them  treatment  more  in 
accord  with  that  found  to  answer  for  other  plants 
often  thought  to  be  of  a  less  delicate  nature  ;  and  not 
a  few  of  those  who  heard  of  these  experiments  shook 
their  heads  in  disbelief  at  any  good  resulting  from 
such  a  deviation  from  the  orthodox  shady  moist  con- 
dition of  the  houses  in  which  Orchids  were  grown, 
then  supposed  and  still  by  many  looked  upon  as 
essential  to  success.  There  were  others  who  took  a 
different  view  of  the  subject,  and  did  not  feel  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  the  disagreeable  way  in  which 
valuable  plants,  after  growing  luxuriantly  for  a  time, 
often  became  a  prey  to  disease,  the  cause  of  which 
was  more  or  less  unaccountable.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  frequently  urged  that  Orchids  were 
liable  to  wear  out,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  keep 


on  flourishing  for  an  indefinite  time.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Messrs.  Backhouse  kept  on  trying  with  an 
increased  number  of  species  what  effect  more  light 
and  less  atmospheric  moisture  would  have,  reducing 
the  amount  of  shade  even  in  the  brightest  weather 
until,  now,  not  only  is  it  dispensed  with  altogether 
where  rough  plate  glass  is  used,  but  also  in  their  big 
house,  100  feet  long  by  30  wide,  that  was  originally 
used  for  pot  Vines,  and  which  is  now  filled  with 
species  of  Orchids,  comprising  most  of  the  kinds  that 
require  an  intermediate  temperature  ;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  these  are  imported  plants  in  medium-sized 
and  also  unusually  large  masses,  all  of  which  have, 
from  their  first  arrival,  been  subjected  to  this  sun- 
exposed  treatment.  Along  with  them  this  year  have 
been  associated  a  large  number  of  plants  that  have 
been  long  in  the  country,  and  which  hitherto  have 
made  their  growth  in  houses  more  or  less  shaded. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  young  growth  of  Orchids, 
as  that  of  most  other  plants,  is  less  likely  to  withstand 
full  exposure  to  the  sun  in  its  early  stages  than 
when  more  fully  developed.  In  the  case  of  the 
greater  number  of  species  which  make  their  growth 
in  spring,  this  more  tender  condition  may  be  reckoned 
on  up  to  midsummer ;  we  saw  them  in  the  middle 
of  June,  and  there  are  no  doubt  many  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  Orchids  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  York,  yet  who  would  like  to 
hear  something  about  the  way  the  plants  have  stood 
this  sun  exposure,  for  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  a  very  different  matter  growing  Orchids  under  clear 
glass,  unshaded,  to  what  it  is  under  rough  plate,  as 
before  this  practised  in  the  York  Nurseries  or  else- 
where. Amongst  Cattleyas  and  Lxlias,  which  are 
present  in  the  largest  quantities,  are  numbers  of  C. 
Trianae,  many  of  them  in  the  shape  of  masses  4  feet 
across  ;  C.  Trianre  Backhouseana,  a  very  large  and 
fine  form,  3  feet  in  diameter  ;  C.  Warneri,  C.  specios- 
sissima,  C.  Dawsoni,  grand  masses  of  C.  Sanderiana, 
C.  guttata,  with  immense  bulbs;  C.  crispa,  C.  Skin- 
nerii,  which  has  had  from  ten  to  twelve  flowers  on  a 
spike;  and  C.  superba  splendens,  finer  in  colour  than 
the  old  variety ;  C.  Mendelii  and  C.  Mossise,  in  plenty. 
There  is  a  plant  of  the  latter  variety  that  has  had  two 
seasons  in  this  unshaded  house,  and  when  we  saw  it 
it  was  bearing  six  spikes,  four  of  which  had  four  flowers 
each,  and  the  other  two  five  flowers  apiece.  We 
doubt  much  if  another  specimen  bearing  an  equal 
number  of  flowers  on  as  many  spikes  could  be  found 
amongst  all  the  shaded  Cattleya  Mossiss  in  the  king- 
dom. Loelia  elegans  and  L.  purpurata  in  quantity, 
some  forty  masses  of  the  latter  being  from  3  to  4  feet 
each  in  diameter  ;  a  single  spike  was  carrying  seven 
flowers — a  condition  indicative  of  the  strength  of  the 
plant.  The  stock  of  the  lovely  Epidendrum  nemo- 
rale  covers  a  considerable  space,  bearing  a  complete 
thicket  of  advancing  flower-spikes  ;  these  are  within  a 
foot  of  the  glass,  and  evidently  enjoy  the  bright 
quarters.  Saccolabium  giganteum  and  Renanthera 
coccinea,  one  specimen  of  which  has  two  growths 
flowering,  and  Vanda  teres,  is  equally  at  home,  thriv- 
ing like  a  Rush  and  blooming  as  freely  as  any  other 
species.  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  is  here  in  the 
rudest  possible  health,  the  big  bulbs  almost  purple, 
and  carrying  flower-spikes  2$  feet  long.  Oncidium 
tigrinum  appears  to  be  just  suited  with  its  sunny 
home ;  and  amongst  hundreds  of  O.  lanceanum  the 
whole  are  in  such  exceptionally  robust  health  as  we 
have  never  before  seen  this  species.  Cymbidium  ebur- 
neum  is  as  stout  and  vigorous  as  it  is  possible  for  a  plant 
to  be,  one  specimen  had  on  it  eleven  spikes  of  bloom. 
The  lovely  Barkerias  speclabilis  and  Lindleyana, 
species  which  have  hitherto  beaten  not  a  few  growers, 
have  been  in  this  house  unshaded  for  three  years, 
getting  stronger  the  longer  they  remain  in.  No 
material  of  any  kind  is  used  for  them  to  grow  in 
beyond  the  crocks  with  which  the  pots  are  filled  ; 
in  these  the  stilt-like  sticks  to  which  the  plants 
are  attached  are  inserted,  supporting  them  high 
and  dry  above  the  crocks,  into  which  the 
roots  descend.  There  are  some  Pleiones,  along 
with  some  Odontoglossum  Roezlii  and  Calanthe 
vestita,  but  they  are  only  here  to  show  they 
cannot  stand  this  bright  treatment,  their  thin  leaves 
not  being  able  to  bear  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
different  species  above  particularised  are  not  a  lilhe 
of  the  kinds  which  in  this  house  arc  thriving  admir- 
ably, the  whole  of  which  arc  in  such  condition  for 
strength  and  vigour  as  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  fully 
understood.  Not  only  are  the  bulbs  and  leaves  im- 
mensely big  and  thick,  but  the  deep  bronzy  colour  of 
the  edges  and  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  arc  indi- 
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cative  of  their  ability  to  retain  their  vitality  beyond 
their  usual  time ;  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
the  stock  so  managed  are  bristling  with  roots  that  are 
able  to  take  an  unusual  quantity  of  water.  We  hear 
there  are  more  Orchid  growers  following  Messrs. 
Backhouse's  lead  in  growing  many  species  without, 
or  all  but  without,  shade.  Annexed  is  a  list  of  the 
different  species  of  Orchids  that  are  in  this  long 
house,  and  succeeding  thoroughly  under  full  exposure 
to  the  sun  : — 


Angnccum  sesquipedate 
Anguloa  Clowesii 
Barkeria  elegans 

1,     Lindleyana 

,,     nielanocaulon 

H     spectabilis 

,1     Skinneri 
Broughtonia  sanguines 
Cattleya  Aclandia; 

„    amesthytina 

,,     crispa 

„    Dowiana 

„     guttata 

„     intermedia 

i,     labiata 

„     lobata 

.,     Mendelii 

u     Mossia: 

„     Skinneri 

.,     speciossissima 

„     superLa 

.,     Trianai 

n     Warneri 
CtElogyne  cristata 
Cymbidium  eburneum 
Dendrobium  aggregatum 

„     calceolaria 

,,     chrysotoxum 

„    clavatum 

,.     Dalhousianum 

,,    densirlorum 

,,    Farmeri 

,,    nmbriatum 

,1     f'reemani 


Dendrobium  Goldiei 

,,     macrophyllum 

,,     nobile 

11    moniliforme 

„    Paxtoni 

„     Pierardl 

„    suavissimum 

,,    thvisiriorum 

,,    Wardianum 
Epidendrum  atropurpureum 

,,    dichrotim 

„     nemorale 
La-'lia  elegans 

,,     peduncularis 

,1     Perrini 

„    purpurata 
Lycaste  aromatica 
Maxillaria  Harrisoniae 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum 

,,     Londesboroughianum 
Oncidium  ampliatum 

,,     aurosum 

n     bicallosum 

,,     Cavendishianuni 

,,     Kramerianum 

„    LaDceanum 

1,     Papilio 

,i    stelligerum 
Renanthera  coccinea 
Saccolabium  giganteum 
Schomburgkia  tibictnis 
Sobralia  macrantha 
Vanda  teres 


CORYANTHES  ELEGANTISSIMA.  —  From  Mr.  J. 
Calvert  comes  a  flower  of  Coryanthes  elegantissima, 
figured  recently  by  us  in  error  as  C.  macrantha.  In 
the  present  case  the  stalk  of  the  lip  is  dull  orange 
spotted  with  minute  purplish  brown  spots,  but  in 
essential  structure  the  flower  is  the  same  as  that 
figured. 


Onions.— This  will  be  a  good  time  to  make  the 
first  sowing  of  Onions  to  come  into  use  in  April  and 
May  next,  and  again  about  the  middle  of  the  next  month 
for  use  in  June  and  July.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  results  a  piece  of  ground  occupying  a 
dry  rather  than  a  damp  situation,  and  exposed  on 
every  side  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  should  be 
selected  for  the  crop.  The  ground  should  be  heavily 
manured  and  deeply  trenched,  and  subsequently  it 
should  be  trodden  all  over,  and  then  roughly  raked  ; 
and  after  receiving  a  surface-dusting  of  soot  should 
be  again  raked— this  time  evenly,  and  with  a  finer 
rake— and  the  drills  drawn  12  or  15  inches  apart  and 
I  inch  deep.  The  seed  should  be  sown  somewhat  thickly, 
and  be  covered  and  finishedoffinthesamewayasspring- 
sown  Onions  are,  the  after-treatment  being  identical 
with  that  given  to  the  latter.  The  young  plants  can  be 
thinned  out  when  necessary,  as  required  for  salading 
in  the  autumn.  They  should,  however,  be  left  suffi- 
ciently thick  in  the  rows  to  make  allowance  for 
mishaps  to  the  plants  during  the  winter  months.  The 
varieties  most  suitable  for  this  sowing  are  the  Queen 
and  Early  White  Naples— two  of  the  earliest  and 
cleanest  skinned  Onions  in  cultivation,  and  come  into 
use  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  appear.  And 
to  these  the  red  and  white  Tripoli  make  a  good  suc- 
cession. The  result  of  this  sowing  will  fill  the 
blank  that  would  otherwise  most  probably  occur 
between  the  bulbs  of  the  preceding  and  current 
year's  growth,  through  that  of  the  former  becoming 
flabby,  and  consequently  of  little  value  for  culinary 
purposes,  from  the  bulbs  starting  into  growth  in  May 
and  June. 

Ordinary  Work.— Next  week  will  be  a  good 
time  to  make  sowings  of  the  following  kinds  of  seeds, 
viz.,  Wheeler's  Imperial  Cabbage  for  early  spring  use  ; 
black-seeded  Bath  and  Hicks'  hardy  white  Cos,  and 
Lee's  immense  hardy  Cabbage  Lettuces  ;  and  Batavian 
and  Curled  Endive  to  supply  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  salading.  Another  sowing  of  early  Horn 
Carrot  for  drawing  young  should  be  made  in  a  warm 
border.  Also  a  sowing  of  French  Beans  may  still  be 
made,  trusting  to  the  chances  of  a  fine  autumn  to 
complete  their  growth.     I   may  remark,   respecting 


seed-sowing  in  July  and  August,  that  the  seed  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dug,  and 
before  the  soil  becomes  dry.  The  ground  should 
be  trodden  and  raked,  and  the  seed  sown,  covered, 
and  watered  (it  necessary)  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  a  mat  or  two  placed  over  each  bed,  which 
will  prevent  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  the  seed  imme- 
diately under  from  being  parched  up — a  condition 
respecting  which  there  has  not  been  much  cause  for 
apprehension  of  late.  Moreover,  the  more  equable 
temperature  and  condition  of  the  soil  thus  ensured 
will  be  the  means  of  hastening  the  vegetating  of 
the  seeds.  The  planting  of  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Cole- 
worts  (where  not  already  done),  Borecole,  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  (good  breadths  for 
late  use),  also  good  plantings  of  Lettuce  and  Endive. 
The  early  plantings  of  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Bore- 
coles, and  Coleworts  will  now  require  to  be 
earthed-up.  Advancing  crops  of  French  and  Broad 
Beans,  as  also  Cauliflowers,  will  require  attention  in 
the  same  direction.  H.  W.  Ward,  Lonsford  Castle, 
IVills. 


Peaches   an.6    ^Nectarines. 

Give  all  the  air  possible  to  early  houses,  and  keep 
the  foliage  clean  by  using  the  syringe  or  hose  very 
freely,  and  washing  them  thoroughly  all  over  twice 
daily.  Keep  the  roots  in  inside  borders  well  supplied 
with  water  ;  those  outside  will  have  had  a  thorough 
drenching  with  the  continual  rains  we  have  had  of 
late.  Attend  to  tying  down  the  shoots  in  succession 
houses,  exposing  the  fruit  as  soon  as  they  commence 
their  last  swelling.  At  this  juncture  give  them  a 
thorough  watering  with  liquid-manure,  and  bring 
them  on  (by  closing  early,  &c.)  or  retard  later  houses 
according  to  the  time  the  fruit  are  required  to  be  ripe. 
For  keeping  up  a  continual  supply  I  find  a  number  of 
small  houses  much  better  than  a  lew  large  ones.  We 
had  a  large  house  here  containing  twenty  good-sized 
trees  which  two  years  ago  I  had  divided  into  three 
compartments,  and  I  find  it  much  more  useful  in 
three,  containing  six  and  seven  trees  each,  than  it 
was  in  one  large  house,  when  we  had  a  great  quantity 
of  ripe  fruit  at  one  time — much  more  than  were 
required,  and  then  probably  a  gap  between  it  and  the 
later  house.  Attend  to  tying-in  young  shoots  in  late 
houses,  stopping  any  terminal  or  gross  shoots.  Venti- 
late freely,  and  give  liberal  supplies  of  manure-water 
at  the  roots  when  they  require  it.  J.  Wallis,  Keele 
Gardens,  July  18. 


jjlanfa  and  i\\n\\  ^\\h\\t 


Stoves. — Give  every  possible  attention  during  ihe 
next  few  weeks  to  the  stock  of  winter  blooming 
plants.  Propagation  of  all  kinds  of  plants  grown  for 
this  work  should  be  completed  without  delay. 
Cuttings  put  in  now  of  Eranthemum  pulchellum  will 
make  useful  dwarf  stuff.  Poinsettias  may  also  be 
struck  for  a  late  batch.  This  operation  had  better  be 
performed  in  thumb  pots,  one  cutting  to  each,  then 
scarcely  any  check  will  be  experienced  when  the 
young  plants  are  potted  on  into  48's,  which  should 
be  the  largest  size  for  late  struck  stock.  See  to  the 
potting  of  all  other  plants  that  are  grown  in  quantity 
for  late  autumn  and  winter  display.  The  pots  ought 
to  be  well  filled  with  roots  by  the  end  of  next  month, 
so  that  the  growths  may  become  partially  hardened 
before  the  dull  days  of  winter  set  in.  Euphorbia 
jacquiniflora  will  be  found  to  do  well  on  shelves  on  a 
Pine-stove  or  on  the  kerbing  around  the  beds,  but  ought 
always  to  be  closely  watched  for  water.  The  finest 
stock  I  ever  saw  of  this  plant  in  pots  was  grown  on  a 
somewhat  low  shelf,  along  the  back  wall  of  a  three- 
quarter  span-roofed  Pine-stove.  In  a  similar  position 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  have  a  narrow  bed  of  about 
10  inches  wide,  running  the  length  of  the  house. 
This  would  be  an  excellent  place  to  grow  them  turned 
out  of  pots,  the  extra  supplies  of  flowers  would  well 
repay  the  additional  trouble.  The  somewhat  dry  treat- 
ment accorded  to  Pines  during  the  winter  months  suits 
this  plant  to  the  letter.  Where  space  similar  to  this  is 
at  disposal  a  goodly  number  of  plants  of  Plumbago 


coccinea  and  rosea  might  be  advantageously  grown  in 
the  same  manner  as  advised  for  the  Euphorbia. 
Flowers  of  the  Plumbago  are  apt  to  fade  quickly 
after  being  cut,  but  when  grown  in  such  a  place  the 
drier  atmosphere  will  be  found  favourable  to  the 
longer  duration  of  the  handsome  spikes  of  blossoms 
of  these  plants.  The  stock  of  winter  flowering  Be- 
gonias should  be  in  their  blooming  pots  without 
delay.  When  established  therein,  an  airy  light  struc- 
ture will  suit  them  best.  Centropogon  Lucyanus  will 
do  well  under  similar  treatment.  Aphelandra  nitens 
and  aurantiaca  Roczlii  will  thrive  well  on  a  shelf  or 
along  the  front  stage  of  the  stove  proper.  These 
should  now  be  making  a  luxuriant  growth,  the 
better  to  develope  their  terminal  spikes  of  brilliant 
blossoms.  Of  winter  flowering  climbers  Ipomcea 
Horsfallia*  is  one  of  the  gayest ;  a  good  growth 
ought  now  to  be  secured  on  this  plant,  and  every 
encouragement  should  also  be  given  to  Jasminum 
gracillimum  to  complete  as  strong  a  crop  of  shoots  as 
possible,  side  growths  will  then  push  forth  from  these, 
that  will  yield  an  abundant  crop  of  flower.  Con- 
tinue to  give  liberal  doses  of  manure-water  to  Alla- 
mandas,  Bougainvilleas,  and  such-like  plants  that  are 
now  yielding  a  good  supply  of  bloom,  the  season  of 
which  will  thereby  be  greatly  prolonged.  If  the  last- 
named  plant  has  given  an  extra  abundant  supply,  a 
short  rest  will  be  beneficial  in  a  cooler  house  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  then  remove  to  the  stove,  and 
water  more  freely,  when  young  growth  will  soon 
push  forth.  Part  of  the  stock  of  Eucharis,  if  kept 
somewhat  cool  now,  may  be  induced  to  throw  up 
their  spikes  in  quantity  during  the  early  autumn, 
when  they  will  be  more  valuable  than  during  the  next 
month  or  two. 

Greenhouse  and  Pits.— Give  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  latest  stock  of  Globe  Amaranthus,  Browal- 
lias,  and  Celosias,  all  of  which  will  be  found  very 
useful  up  to  the  advent  of  the  earlier  Chrysanthe- 
mums. If  they  can  be  accommodated  with  a  close 
pit  a  much  better  growth  will  be  secured.  Some 
Heliotropes  in  pots  (for  which  purpose  White  Lady 
is  excellent)  should  now  be  looked  to  and  have  a 
slight  shift  if  necessary,  keeping  the  flower-spikes 
pinched  off  for  a  time  longer,  and  endeavour  to  con- 
trive for  them  to  be  of  service  when  the  outdoor  ones 
are  past  their  best.  If  any  late  sown  Intermediate 
Stocks  are  to  hand,  having  been  pricked  off  in  the 
open,  some  of  them  would  come  in  useful  in  pots  for 
the  autumn.  The  check  they  receive  in  potting  up 
will  prevent  them  making  a  too  luxuriant  growth. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  some  Mignonette 
for  late  blooming,  and  the  same  of  Rhodanthe  will 
be  of  good  service.  The  stock  of  Tree  Carnations 
for  winter  flowering  should  now  be  filling  their  pots 
with  roots  ;  keep  them  in  a  light  airy  position  out-of- 
doors.  Salvias  that  are  grown  in  pots  should  be 
watered  freely.  If  turned  out  into  rather  rich  soil 
they  will  make  too  strong  a  growth  ;  in  this  case  use 
a  spade  around  them  occasionally  to  check  any  over 
luxuriance.  Those  possessing  but  a  small  stock  of 
Campanula  fragilisorgarganica  will  do  well  to  increase 
the  same  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  bloom.  This  can 
be  done  either  by  cuttings  or  division.  Both  of  these 
with  Convolvulus  mauriianicus  make  excellent  basket 
or  bracket  plants.  James  Hudson,  Gimncrsbury 
House,  Ju/y  18. 


Ihe   iDrangery. 

The  various  cultural  details  having  been  described 
in  previous  numbers,  such  as  potting,  suriace  dressing, 
&C,  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  those  points  at 
present.  It  must  be  stated  that  the  fruit  has  a  ten- 
dency to  burst  about  the  time  that  it  begins  to  colour, 
owing  to  an  excess  of  juice.  This  is  easily  avoided. 
Withhold  the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots  as  soon  as 
it  is  noticed  ;  and  if  the  trees  are  in  pots  the  effect 
will  be  speedily  apparent.  When  the  trees  are  planted 
out  cutting  off  the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots  does 
not  have  such  a  speedy  effect  ;  but  it  ought  also  to  be 
supplemented  with  a  drier  atmosphere.  Where  the 
fruit  is  yet  a  long  way  from  the  ripening  stage  the 
trees  will  stand  plenty  of  heat,  with  atmospheric 
moisture  and  syringing  .it  least  twice  daily.  After 
the  house  is  shut  up  in  the  afternoon  the  temperature 
may  rise  to  900  with  good  effect.  If  the  trees  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  from  scale  during  the  winter 
months,  and  are  well  syringed  afterwards,  when  they 
are  growing  freely  in  a  warm  house  inject  pests  are 
not  much  trouble.  Mealy-bug  sometimes  gets  on  the 
trees,  and  it  will  also  fasten  on  the  fruit,  making  a 
sad  mess  of  it.  I  do  not  find  any  better  way  of 
getting  rid  of  it  than  by  carefully  washing  it  off  by 
hand.  J.  Douglas,  Loxford. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Monday, 


Tuesday,       July  25- 


Wednesday,  July  36 


Thursday,     July  27- 


T..l»  ...  J  Opening  of  the  Horticultural    Exhibition 
Jul>   "'  I      and  Market  at  the  Agricultural  Hall. 

t  Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees,  at  it  A.M.  ; 
Scientific  Committee,  at  1  p.m.  :  National 
Carnation  and  Picotcc  Society's  Show. 
Newcastle  upon-Tyne  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Summer  Show  (three  days). 
West  of  Scotland  Pansy  Society's  Show  at 

Glasgow. 
Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Luton. 
Evening  Fete  at  Chiswick. 


THE  Maidenhair  tree — Gingkgo  biloba — of 
which  we  give  an  illustration  at  p.  113 
— is  not  only  one  of  our  most  ornamental  deci- 
duous trees,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting. 
Few  persons  would  at  first  sight  take  it  to  be  a 
Conifer,  more  especially  as  it  is  destitute  of 
resin  ;  nevertheless,  to  that  group  it  belongs, 
being  closely  allied  to  the  Yew,  but  distinguish- 
able by  its  long-stalked,  fan-shaped  leaves,  with 
numerous  radiating  veins,  as  in  an  Adiantum. 
These  leaves,  like  those  of  the  Larch,  but  un- 
like most  Conifers,  are  deciduous,  turning  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour  before  they  fall.  The  tree  is 
found  in  Japan  and  in  China,  but  generally  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  temples  or  other  build- 
ings, and  is,  we  believe,  unknown  in  a  truly 
wild  state.  As  in  the  case  of  several  other 
trees  planted  in  like  situations,  such  as  Cupres- 
sus  funebris,  Abies  Fortunei,  A.  Kaempferi,  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica,  Sciadopitys  verticillata,  it 
is  probable  that  the  trees  have  been  introduced 
from  Tibet,  or  other  unexplored  districts,  into 
China  and  Japan.  Though  now  a  solitary  repre- 
sentative of  its  genus,  the  Gingkgo  was  well 
represented  in  the  coal  period,  and  also  existed 
through  the  secondary  and  tertiary  epochs,  Pro- 
fessor Heer  having  identified  kindred  specimens 
belonging  to  sixty  species  and  eight  genera  in 
fossil  remains  generally  distributed  through  the  . 
northern  hemisphere.  Whatever  inference  we 
may  draw  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  tree  was 
well  represented  in  former  times  if  now  it  be  the 
last  of  its  race.  It  was  first  known  to  K^empfer 
in  1690,  and  described  by  him  in  17 12,  and  was 
introduced  into  this  country  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Loudon  relates  a 
curious  tale  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  French 
amateur  became  possessed  of  it.  The  French- 
man, it  appears,  came  to  England,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  an  English  nurseryman,  who  was  the 
possessor  of  five  plants,  raised  from  Japanese 
seeds.  The  hospitable  Englishman  entertained 
the  Frenchman  only  too  well.  He  allowed 
his  commercial  instincts  to  be  blunted 
by  wine,  and  sold  to  his  guest  the  five 
plants  for  the  sum  of  25  guineas.  Next 
morning,  when  time  for  reflection  came,  the 
Englishman  attempted  to  regain  one  only  of 
the  plants  for  the  same  sum  that  the  French- 
man had  given  for  all  five,  but  without  avail. 
The  plants  were  conveyed  to  France,  where,  as 
each  plant  had  cost  about  40  crowns,  Jens,  the 
tree  got  the  name  of  arbre  d  qttarante  t'cus. 
This  is  the  story  as  given  by  Loudon,  who 
tells  us  that  Andre  Thouin  used  to  relate  the 
fact  in  his  lectures  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
whether  as  an  illustration  of  the  perfidy  of 
Albion  is  not  stated. 

The  tree  is  dioecious,  bearing  male  catkins  on 
one  plant,  female  on  another.  All  the  female 
trees  in  Europe  are  believed  to  have  originated 
from  a  tree  near  Geneva,  of  which  Auguste 
Pvramus  de  Candolle  secured  grafts,  and 
distributed  them  throughout  the  Continent. 
Nevertheless,  the  female  tree  is  rarely  met  with, 
as  compared  with  the  male  ;  but  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  tree  which  generally  produces  male 
flowers  only  may  sometimes  bear  female  flowers 
only.  We  have  no  certain  evidence  of  this  in 
the  case  of  the  Gingkgo,  but  it  is  a  common 
enough  occurrence  in  other  dioecious  plants, 
and  the  occurrence  of  a  fruiting  specimen  near 
Philadelphia,  as  recently  recorded  by  Mr. 
Meehan,  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  this 
cause. 


The  tree  of  which  we  give  a  figure  is  growing 
at  Broadlands,  Hants,  and  is  about  40  feet  in 
height,  with  a  trunk  that  measures  7  feet  in 
girth  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  spread 
of  branches  measuring  45  feet.  These  dimen- 
sions have  been  considerably  exceeded  in  other 
cases.  In  1S37  a  tree  at  Purser's  Cross  mea- 
sured 60  feet  and  more  in  height.  Loudon 
himself  had  a  small  tree  in  his  garden  at  Bays- 
water  on  which  a  female  branch  was  grafted. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  specimen  has  long 
since  perished. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  its  deciduous 
character,  in  which  it  is  allied  to  the  Larch.  It 
presents  another  point  of  resemblance  both  to 
the  Larch  and  the  Cedar  in  the  short  spurs 
upon  which  both  leaves  and  male  catkins  are 
borne,  but  these  contracted  branches  are 
mingled  with  long  extension  shoots,  there  seems, 
however,  no  regular  alternation  between  the 
short  and  the  long  shoots,  at  any  rate  the 
rationale  of  their  production  is  not  understood, 
though  in  all  probability  a  little  observation  of 
the  growing  plant  would  soon  clear  the 
matter  up. 

The  fruit  is  drupaceous,  with  a  soft  outer  coat 
and  a  hard  woody  shell,  greatly  resembling  that 
of  a  Cycad,  both  externally  and  internally. 
Whether  the  albumen  contains  the  peculiar 
"  corpuscles  "  common  to  Cycads  and  Conifers, 
we  do  not  for  certain  know,  though  from  the 
presence  of  2 — 3  embryos  in  one  seed,  as  noted 
by  Endlicher,  we  presume  this  is  the  case. 
The  interest  of  these  corpuscles,  it  may  be 
added,  lies  in  the  proof  of  affinity  they  offer 
betweeen  Conifers  and  the  higher  Cryptogams, 
such  as  Ferns  and  Lycopods — an  affinity  shown 
also  in  the  peculiar  venation  of  the  Gingkgo. 
Conifers  are  in  some  degree  links  between 
ordinary  flowering  plants  and  the  higher  Cryp- 
togams, and  serve  to  connect  in  genealogical 
sequence  groups  once  considered  quite  distinct. 
In  germination  the  two  fleshy  cotyledons  of  the 
Gingkgo  remain  within  the  shell,  leaving  the 
three-sided  plumule  to  pass  upwards  ;  the  young 
stem  bears  its  leaves  in  threes. 

We  have  no  desire  to  enter  further  upon  the 
botanical  peculiarities  of  this  tree  ;  enough  if 
we  have  indicated  in  what  its  peculiar  interest 
consists.  We  have  only  to  add  that  in  gardens 
varieties  exist  some  with  leaves  more  deeply  cut 
than  usual,  others  with  leaves  nearly  entire,  and 
others  with  leaves  of  a  golden-yellow  colour. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Peas. — It  is 

not  easy  to  determine  in  all  cases  from  the  pods  of 
these  two  Peas  alone  which  is  which,  and  this  diffi- 
culty may  have  given  rise  to  the  assertion  that  in  a 
recent  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  Telephone 
was  shown  with  a  Telegraph  label  affixed  to  it.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  asserted  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Garden  that  such  was  the  case.  We  are,  however, 
assured  by  Mr.  Miles,  the  exhibitor,  that  this  asser- 
tion is  incorrect.  Mr.  Miles  regrets  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  given  him  at  the  time  of  exhibition  of 
disproving  the  assertion  said  to  have  been  made  at 
the  time.  Mr.  Miles  therefore  invites  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Garden,  who  signs  under  the  name 
of  "Cambrian,"  to  visit  the  garden  where  the  Peas 
in  question  were  grown,  to  examine  the  plants  from 
which  the  specimens  were  gathered,  and  thus  afford 
him  (Mr.  Miles)  the  only  means  now  left  of  con- 
vincing his  critic  of  the  error  into  which  he  fell. 

Dr.    Patf.rson's    Orchids.  —  From    Dr. 

Taterson  we  have  received  a  glorious  spike  of 
Cattleya  Warneri,  with  a  double  spathe  and  three 
flowers  some  9  inches  across  in  longest  diameter, 
sepals  reflexed,  lanceolate,  pale  rosy  lilac,  petals 
shortly  stalked,  ovate  lanceolate  wavy,  lip  trumpet- 
shaped  wavy,  with  the  throat  marged  with  golden 
rays,  and  the  anterior  part  rich  violet ;  also  flowers  of 
Disa  grandiflora,  and  the  variety  superba,  the  latter 
well-named  from  the  very  rich  crimson-scarlet  colour 
of  the  lower  sepals.  From  the  same  gentleman  comes 
a  part  of  the  raceme  of  Oncidium  Warneri,  with 
flowers  about    1   inch   across,    the  small   lanceolate 


sepals  dull  yellow,  the  petals  of  a  similar  colour,  with 
purplish-brown  stripes,  and  a  three-lobed  canary- 
yellow  lip  with  a  conical  tubercle  in  the  centre  near 
the  base. 

The   Horticultural    Exhibition    and 

Market  to  be  opened  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  on 
Monday  next  appears  to  be  of  an  experimental  nature, 
as  the  exhibitors  are  permitted  to  sell,  and  there  are 
no  prizes  offered.  The  great  space  at  command,  and 
the  permanent  shelter  and  effective  lighting,  are  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  the  mode  of  procedure 
adopted,  which  should  result  in  a  lively  bustle,  as  well 
as  an  attractive  exhibition.  The  whole  of  the  im- 
mense floor  space  will,  we  understand,  be  covered 
with  horticultural  produce  and  appliances. 

M.  Henry  Vilmorin. — French  papers  an- 
nounce that  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
has  been  conferred  on  this  gentleman.  We  do  not 
know  the  precise  grade  of  the  honour  conferred  ;  but 
this  we  do  know— that  whatever  it  is,  it  has  been 
well  earned. 

Shropshire  Horticultural  So 

In  looking  over  the  schedule  issued  by  the  abo\e 
Society  for  their  exhibition  in  the  far-famed  Shrews- 
bury Quarry,  on  August  16  and  17,  we  notice  the  liberal 
prizes  offered  in  the  principal  open  classes,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  that  for  twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
not  less  than  ten  in  bloom,  ^25,  ^20,  and  £15  are 
given.  Such  an  arrangement  as  this  is  calculated  to 
bring  out  a  very  different  competition  than  where  there 
is  simply  a  good  1st  prize,  with  a  disproportionate 
falling  off  in  2d  and  3d;  for  although  we  are  fat 
from  supposing  that  mere  money  value  is  the  leading 
motive  which  actuates  exhibitors,  yet  those  who  have 
large  collections  of  big  bulky  plants  to  convey  long 
distances  cannot  afford  altogether  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  money  consideration.  We  trust  this  flourishing 
Society  may  continue  to  meet  with  the  success  that  has 
hitherto  crowned  its  efforts. 

Asiatic  Fruits.— In  a  letter  dated  Tiflis, 

which  appears  in  the  Garten-Zeitttng,  H.  Scharer 
refers  to  some  Asiatic  fruits  as  "delicious  things  that 
are  not  yet  known  by  anybody  in  Europe."  They 
consist  of  two  varieties  of  Pear,  two  of  Peach,  and 
four  of  Grape.  Grafts  of  nearly  all  of  these  varieties 
have  been  sent  to  Berlin. 

The    Italian    Flora.  —  The"  Compendio 

delta  Flora  Italiana,  with  concise  descriptions  of 
Italian  plants  in  the  vernacular,  and  with  carefully 
executed  lithographs  showing  the  construction  of  the 
genera,  has  reached  its  eighty-third  plate.  The  publi- 
cation is  very  useful,  although  its  utility  is  somewhat 
marred  by  the  perhaps  unavoidable  length  of  time 
demanded  by  such  a  publication. 

L'Orchidophile. — The  first  volume  of  this 

periodical,  now  completed,  is  dedicated  to  M. 
Houllet,  the  Curator  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  of 
whom  a  small  but  expressive  woodcut  portrait  is 
given. 

QUERCUS   HUMILIS,  —  Some   years   ago   we 

were  indebted  to  Mr.  Maurice  Young  for  a  small 
plant  of  this  interesting  species — a  dwarf  evergreen 
Oak,  not  exceeding  2  feet  in  height,  of  spreading 
habit,  and  perfectly  hardy,  inasmuch  as  we  have  had 
it  on  a  cold  wet  soil  for  several  years.  This  year  it 
is  laden  with  young  acorns.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  is  very  little  known 
in  gardens,  though  it  would  make  an  excellent  plant 
for  the  rockery.  A  spray  of  it  is  figured  in  our 
vol.  i.  for  1874,  p.  112. 

— —  Curious  Cotyledons  ok  Bursera  micko- 
piiylla. — There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  size,  shape, 
consistence,  and  other  characters  of  the  seed-leaves  or 
cotyledons  of  plants,  and  they  are  in  many  instances 
deeply  divided.  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy,  illus- 
trates the  extreme  case  of  Bursera  microphylla,  A. 
Gray.  This  is  a  Californian  shrub,  and  the  cotyle- 
dons are  biternately  or  even  triternately  divided  into 
narrow  linear  lobes.  The  leaves  of  the  following  pair 
are  simpler,  the  secondary  lobes  being  fewer  and  short; 
the  succeeding  ones  are  pinnately  divided  into  seven 
leaflets,  passing  towards  the  adult  leaves,  which  are 
pinnate,  with  numerous  very  small  leaflets  on  an  inter- 
ruptedly margined  rhachis. 
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Education  in  Forestry.— A  memorial  has 

been  presented  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  calling  attention  to 
the  great  and  growing  demand  for  the  services  of  per- 
sons skilled  in  forest  cultivation  and  analogous  occu- 
pations, in  India  and  the  colonies  generally,  and  to 
the  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  land  agents,  land 
stewards,  and  bailiffs  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
scientific  and  technical  treatment  of  plantations,  woods, 
and  forests,  as  a  means  of  fitting  them  for  the  more 
satisfactory  management  of  landed  estates  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  memorialists  believe  that  no 
suitable  provision  exists  at  any  of  our  great  centres  of 
instruction,  in  this  country,  for  the  teaching  of  natural 
science  in  its  special  reference  to  forestry,  nor  for  the 
scientific  teaching  of  sylviculture  in  any  of  its  branches  ; 
and  are  of  opinion  that  by  grafting  itinerating  classes 
for  observation  of  the  practical  method  adopted  in  the 
regularly  worked  forests  abroad  on  classes  for  scientific 
teaching  at  home,  established  in  connection  with  such 
a  school  as  already  exists  at  Cooper's  Hill,  satisfactory 
means  could  be  afforded  of  enabling  students  to  obtain 
the  requisite  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
to  qualify  them  for  entering  upon  the  duties  apper- 
taining to  forest  management,  whether  in  India,  our 
colonies,  or  elsewhere.  They  therefore  express  their 
earnest  hope  that  steps  may  be  taken  by  the  Council 
to  establish  a  department  for  the  teaching  of  forestry 
in  the  Royal  Engineering  College  at  Cooper's  Hill. 

Prolonged    Vitality   of   Seeds.  —  In 

Coulter's  Gazette  it  is  recorded  that  seeds  of  Pyrus 
coronaria  germinated  after  lying  dormant  for  twenty- 
three  years.  If  there  was  no  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  observers,  these  seeds  were  buried  beneath  the 
foundation  of  a  building  erected  in  1S59,  and  pulled 
down  last  spring. 

Exhibiting    Cut    Flowers.  —  In    many 

country  shows  these  are  often  shown  in  a  most 
slovenly  manner,  and  it  matters  not  whether  it  be 
stove  or  greenhouse  cut  flowers— Roses,  Dahlias, 
Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  and  Picotees,  &c— they 
are  often  shown  in  such  a  loose  and  untidy  way  that 
any  value  the  flowers  may  possess  is  greatly  sacrificed 
in  consequence.  A  suitable  green  stand  can  be  had 
at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  and,  in  the  ordinary 
case,  it  will  last  for  a  long  time  ;  but  pans  and  boxes 
of  white  sand,  without  any  surface-dressing,  bottles, 
common  earthenware  dishes,  &c,  are  used,  and  good 
flowers  are  spoiled  in  effect  because  so  carelessly  set 
up.  At  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Wolverhampton 
Horticultural  Society,  the  judges  had  the  good  sense 
to  make  a  stand  in  this  matter,  and,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  some  of  the  gardeners,  actually  gave 
the  1st  prize  in  the  class  of  twelve  bunches  of  cut 
flowers  to  hardy  herbaceous  plants  over  cut  flowers  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  because  they  were  not 
only  of  fine  quality,  but  because  they  were  also 
much  better  set  up.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  James  Tiiurstan,  a  well-known  cultivator  of 
Tulips,  Pinks,  and  other  florists'  flowers.  Mr. 
Thurstan,  having  for  a  few  years  past  noticed  a 
great  want  of  refinement  in  the  cut  flowers,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  style  of  staging  them,  thought  he  would 
set  his  fellow-exhibitors  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  how  to 
do  it,  and  showed  his  flowers  on  Tulip  stands,  bunch- 
ing them  neatly  and  artistically,  and  displaying  them 
to  the  very  best  advantage.  Some  judges  are  apt  to 
display  a  want  of  discrimination  by  awarding  prizes 
to  cut  flowers  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  simply 
because  they  are  there,  and  quite  irrespective  of  the 
mode,  or  want  of  mode,  in  which  they  may  be  set  up. 
The  Wolverhampton  judges  wisely  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  other  exhibitors  a  lesson  of  a 
valuable  character,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  it 
will  not  be  lost  on  them. 

Peas.— The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 

alone  brought  650  tons  of  Peas  into  London  for  last 
Saturday's  market. 

The  Fruit  Crops.  — From  many  quarters 

we  have  heard  complaints  of  the  shortness  of  crops  of 
small  fruits,  but  that  such  cannot  be  the  case  gener- 
ally is  amply  borne  out  by  the  immense  quantity 
brought  into  London  for  last  Saturday's  market.  The 
South-Eastern  Railway  brought  104  railway  truck- 
loads  of  fruit — Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries, 
and  Cherries— from  their  stations  between  Ashford 
and  Tunbridge  alone.  We  do  not  know  what  came 
from  the  Maidstone  and  other  districts.  Saturday 
was  one  of  the  heaviest   days  ever  remembered  in 


Covent  Garden,  the  railway  vans  commencing  to 
arrive  shortly  before  midnight,  and  the  unloading  not 
being  finished  until  1  p.m.  Considering  the  great 
quantity  of  fruit  to  be  disposed  of,  the  prices  realised 
have  been  very  good — -above  the  average,  but  showed 
a  tendency  to  drop  towards  the  middle  of  the  week, 
when  the  large  jam  manufacturing  firms  had  obtained 
their  supplies.  The  South-Eastern  Company,  we 
hear,  brought  into  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  Station,  be- 
tween July  S  and  15  (inclusive)  90,045  packages  of 
fruit,  or  an  average  of  about  200  tons  per  day. 

Reseda  Golden  Queen. —With  reference 

to  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  committees  at 
Chiswick  on  July  7,  we  are  requested  to  state  that  this 
variety  was  sent  for  trial  by  Mr.  Benary,  of  Erfurt, 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
&  Son,  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Musa  VITTATA.— In  the  report  of  the  Trinidad 

Botanic  Gardens  for  18S0  Mr.  Prestoe  gives  some 
interesting  information  respecting  this  species,  a  fine 
specimen  of  which  is  flowering  in  the  Victoria-house 
at  Kew.  Nowhere  probably  in  this  country  has  it 
been  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  but  simply  on  account  of 
its  prettily  marked  foliage.  As,  however,  the  colours 
get  decidedly  less  distinct,  and  green  predominates 
when  the  plants  get  any  size,  there  has  been  so  much 
the  less  inducement  to  allow  them  to  reach  the  fruit- 
ing stage.  Mr.  Prestoe  shows  that  the  species  is 
capable  of  producing  "  Plantains  of  unusually  superior 
and  delicate  quality,"  and  he  quotes  it  as  "perhaps 
the  finest  instance  of  a  combination  of  what  is  useful 
and  ornamental  in  its  rather  numerous  and  important 
family."  When  the  plants  are  young  they  are  some- 
what delicate,  especially  those  which  have  the  most 
finely  coloured  foliage.  If  carefully  and  generously 
treated,  however,  they  soon  get  a  start,  and  are  then 
as  vigorous  as  any  other  Plantain.  The  variegation 
is  produced  into  the  fruit,  and  from  this  character  the 
species  in  Trinidad  has  been  named  "striped  Plan- 
tain. Musa  vittata  was  discovered  by  Ackerman 
in  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
and  by  him  sent  to  his  employer,  Van  Houtte,  of 
Ghent.  About  the  same  time  Gustav  Mann  visited 
that  island,  and  sent  young  plants  to  Kew.  Although 
large  numbers  of  plants  were  distributed  from  both 
these  places  the  striped  Plantain  does  not  seem  to 
have  become  thoroughly  established  in  any  of  the 
colonies  except  Trinidad.  Now  that  its  merits  as  a 
food  plant  have  been  proved  its  cultivation  will  pro- 
bably become  more  general. 

The   York    Gala.— The    balance-sheet  ot 

the  great  York  flower  show  and  gala  held  on  June 
14,  15,  and  16  last  has  just  been  issued,  and  shows 
that  /1406  14J.  %d.  was  taken  at  the  gates,  and 
^376  I7J-.  %d.  was  derived  from  other  sources  of 
income,  making  a  total  of  ^1783  I2J.  \d.  for  the 
year.  The  sum  of  ^576  gs.  was  paid  as  prizes  and 
judges'  fees,  ^,142  14^.  40'.  for  music,  and^276  1 5^.40'. 
for  tents,  &c.  The  Society  has  now  £1679  5*.  in 
investments  and  in  its  banker's  hands,  and  within  a 
month  of  the  date  of  the  exhibition  every  claim  upon 
the  Society  has  been  paid. 

Unseasonable  Products.— II  we  wanted 

to  find,  in  no  sarcastic  sense,  evidences  of  the  severity 
of  the  season,  none  can  be  more  patent  than  those 
seen  in  the  altogether  irregular  and  untoward  bloom- 
ing of  Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  and  similar  hardy 
spring  flowers  in  the  month  of  July.  If  it  be 
essentially  to  these  plants  a  condition  of  future  strength 
that  they  shall  have  a  season  of  rest,  then  must  the 
vigour  of  many  of  them  be  just  now  in  the  process  of 
absorption  by  unseasonable  growth.  We  may,  however, 
well  doubt  whether  in  this  case  at  least  such  periods 
of  rest  are  essential,  and  probably  we  shall  find  in  the 
end  that  vigorous  leafage  and  irregular  blooming  in 
July,  even  though  it  is  the  product  of  excessive  rains 
and  an  unusually  low  temperature,  means  health  and 
strength  for  these  plants,  even  if  other  and  far  more 
important  plants  suffer.  We  have  had  here  in  the 
South  frequent  occasion  to  envy  growers  of  hardy 
plants  in  northern  and  sea-coast  regions  the  luxuriant 
growth  they  have  always  found  on  their  hardy  I'rimu- 
lacea?,  whilst  in  our  more  arid  regions  the  leaves,  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  thrips  or  spider,  have  totally  dis- 
appeared, leaving  bare  crowns,  the  majority  of  which 
have  refused  any  more  to  take  on  leafy  clothing. 
This  season  we  are  finding  just  these  northern  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  of  growth,  and  the  Poly- 
anthuses and  Primroses  revel  in  it.     We  may  take  it 


for  granted  that  they  will  not  regret  the  loss  of  the 
season  of  rest,  Nature's  holiday,  which  hot  summers 
have  hitherto  given  them,  and  will  for  our  delectation 
manufacture  such  strong  crowns  as  shall  give  both  in 
autumn  and  the  early  spring  much  floral  beauty. 
Amongst  other  hardy  spring  flowers  that  are  as  a  rule 
very  impatient  of  heat,  and  often  suffer  greatly  in  our 
summer  months,  Pansies  and  Violas  may  specially 
be  mentioned  as  being  refreshingly  and  singularly 
floriferous  and  beautiful.  Their  present  beauties 
will  probably  help  much  to  popularise  them  with 
admirers  of  simple  decorative  plants, 

Label  for  Plants.  —  The  Council  of  the 

Society  of  Arts,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  labels  sent  in,  have 
awarded  the  prize  of  £5  offered  by  Mr.  G.  1".  Wil- 
son, F.R.S.,  for  the  best  label,  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Alment, 
124,  Romford  Road,  Stratford,  E.  The  committee 
have  also  commended  three  other  labels,  sent  by  the 
following  : — Mr.  George  Lang,  gardener  to  I.  H. 
Archer  Hind,  Coombe  Fishacre  House,  Newton 
Abbott;  Mr.  J.  Macdonald,  Angeston  Grange, 
Dursley,  Gloucestershire;  P.  Neill  Fraser,  Esq., 
Rockville,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh.  The  report  of 
the  committee  will  be  printed  in  a  later  number  of  the 
society's  'Journal. 

Floral    Decorations. — All    through    the 

exhibition  season  floral  decorations  in  some  form  or 
another,  and  far  too  often  in  monotonous  and  stereo- 
typed forms,  are  so  common  that  we  hail  with  satis- 
faction any  break  away  from  level  dulness  or  of 
non-professional  mediocrity,  let  it  come  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may.  At  the  large  flower  show  held 
at  Ealing  last  week  there  was  exhibited  a  basket 
florally  dressed  that  was  perhaps  more  truly  novel  and 
charming  than  anything  else  in  the  show.  The  Floral 
Company,  of  Haven  Green,  Ealing,  sent  for  the 
delectation  of  the  visitors  this  particular  basket,  with 
a  superb  bouquet  of  white  flowers,  dressed  with 
Marcchal  Niel  rosebuds  and  with  bronzy  shaded 
sprigs  of  Hazel  foliage  and  Maidenhair  Fern.  This 
was  singularly  pleasing,  and  excited  much  attention. 
There  were  also  crosses,  wreaths,  &c,  of  the  usual 
effective  but  perhaps  costly  order,  but  the  basket  none 
the  less  was  the  most  charming  feature.  It  was  of  the 
ordinary  fancy  shape,  with  a  handle  perhaps  too  high, 
because  badly  proportioned.  The  base  of  the  decora- 
tion was  composed  of  dark  glowing  red  Roses,  closely 
placed,  and  from  out  this  sprang  thinly  small  fronds 
of  Maidenhair  Fern  and  flowers  of  Sweet  Sultan  and 
the  creamy-yellow  Marguerite,  both  pleasingly  har- 
monising. The  chief  defect  of  the  arrangement  was 
found  in  the  dressing  of  the  handle  with  Roses  and 
Fern  fronds.  That  was  an  obvious  mistake,  because 
baskets  are  made  to  be  carried,  and  to  dress  the 
handle  in  this  unnatural  fashion  is  to  decorate  at  the 
expense  of  utility.  If  it  is  not  intended  to  utilise  the 
handle  of  a  basket,  the  best  thing  to  do  in  such  a  case 
is  to  remove  it  altogether.  As  compared  with  the 
now  too  commonly  seen  epergne  or  vase,  this  basket 
was  a  feature  that  merited  the  widest  popularity,  and 
if  compilers  of  flower  show  schedules  would  but 
henceforth  give  a  place  for  baskets  of  a  similar  kind, 
and  of  course  of  moderate  dimensions,  they  would 
add  new  elements  of  interest  to  their  exhibition.  In 
this  particular  case  the  basket  might  have  been  carried 
by  a  lady  with  ease. 

Gilbert's   Chou   de   Burghley.  —  We 

understand  that  Mr.  Gilbert  intends  distributing 
seeds  of  his  valuable  Cabbage- Broccoli,  now  called 
Chou  de  Burghlcy,  during  the  coming  autumn.  It 
was  Certificated  in  December,  1S78,  by  the  Fruit 
Committee,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best  new 
vegetable  introduced  of  late  years.  We  can  only 
hope  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  enough  seed  to  meet  the 
demands  that  gardeners  will  make  for  it, 

White  Knights  Park,  Readinc.  —  Few 

estates  have  a  more  interesting  history  than  White 
Knights  Park,  near  Reading,  the  remaining  portion 
of  which  Land  announces  as  being  for  sale  by  Messrs. 
Debeniiam.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  the 
property  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  so  splendid  a  house  there  that  a  whole 
volume  was  devoted  to  the  description  of  its  beauties, 
and  of  the  delightful  gardens  which  encompassed  it. 
Some  seven  centuries  and  a  half  ago  White  Knights 
was  attached  to  the  Hospital  for  Lepers  at  Reading. 
The  estate  was  purchased  in  1391  by  John  Shel- 
fokd.     In   1412  it  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was 
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granted  to  the  Bekes.  After  the  Bekes  ceased  to 
possess  it,  the  property  was  in  the  hands  of  various 
owners,  including  Sir  Henry  ENGLEFiELD,.and  in 
179S  it  was  purchased  by  the  then  Duke  of  MARL- 
BOROUGH. Since  White  Knights  lost  its  ducal 
owners  it  has  been  cut  up  into  seveial  pretty  little 
properties.  There  are  still  the  remains  of  the  grand 
avenue  of  Elms ;  while  on  the  portion  now  for  sale 
are  the  celebrated  Botanical  Gardens,  clothed  with 
shrubs  of  rare  beauty  and  luxuriance. 

A  Horticultural  Show  for  Grant- 
ham.— We  understand  that  Grantham  is  to  have  a 
horticultural  show  and  gala,  to  be  held  in  the  last 
week  in  August.  For  carrying  out  the  show  a  com- 
mittee has  been  some  time  at  work,  and  from  the 
liberal  response  which  they  have  met  with,  they  are 
expectant  of  its  being  highly  successful.  From  the 
many  important  gardens  existing  within  an  easy  dis- 
tance of  Grantham,  we  feel  sure  there  is  plenty  of 
material  at  hand  to  make  a  good  exhibition,  and 
trust  the  labours  of  the  committee  may  in  this  respect 
meet  with  the  support  they  look  forward  to. 

Eschscholtzia  Rose  Cardinal. — A  large 

patah  of  this  fine  and  distinct  new  variety  is  now  in 
good  form  at  Chiswick.  The  exterior  of  the  petals 
is  of  that  bright  clear  hue  of  violet-rose  one  admires 
so  much  in  a  well  finished  bloom  of  Proserpine  early 
single  Tulip,  and  it  is  a  marvellous  advance  on 
Eschscholtzia  rosea  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  latter 
was  always  to  some  extent  uncertain,  and  its 
character  fleeting,  but  the  new  variety  under 
notice  has  a  strong  and  invariable  individuality,  and 
when  the  flowers  are  half  expanded  the  effect  is  very 
striking.  Inside  the  flowers  the  petals  are  of  a  soft 
pale  pink  hue,  for  the  distinguishing  colours  of  richly 
toned  Eschscholtzias  are  always  on  the  exterior  of  the 
petals.  To  this  charming  variety  add  the  brilliant 
orange-crimson  Mandarin,  the  deep  golden  Crocea, 
and  the  best  form  of  Alba,  in  which  size  and  purity  are 
combined,  and  then  we  get  a  quartette  of  Eschscholt- 
zias of  singularly  fine  appearance.  Those  who  require 
a  little  more  variety  may  take  the  double  form  of 
E.  crocea,  the  golden-orange  E.  aurantiaca,  and  the 
striped  form  of  E.  crocea  also,  though  the  last 
named  is  by  no  means  so  reliable.  But  they  fall 
behind  the  others  for  strongly  marked  indivi- 
duality ol  character  and  colour.  But  most  gar- 
deners of  all  degrees  commit  the  common  error  of 
sowing  Eschscholtzias  too  thickly.  Mr.  ANTHONY 
Waterer  has  some  plants  in  his  flower  garden  at 
Knaphill,  standing  singly,  that  are  of  prodigious  size. 
The  plants  were  no  doubt  raised  from  seed  last 
autumn.  They  are  large  bushes,  laden  with  golden 
flowers,  of  a  hue  so  clear  and  brilliant  that  they  seem 
to  reflect  the  sun  as  it  looks  down  upon  them  in  its 
diurnal  course.  One  needs  to  see  E.  crocea  with 
all  the  brilliance  of  the  noon-day  sun  shed  out  of  a 
clear  sky,  thrown  down  upon  it.  It  is  then  incom- 
parable as  a  golden  annual,  and  seed  should  be  sown 
in  early  spring  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  till 
autumn  ;  and  it  is  well  if  the  seed-pods  could  be 
kept  picked  off  from  the  plants  during  summer.  One 
might  have  a  garden  of  Eschscholtzias  all  the  summer, 
and  rejoice  in  the  richness  shed  forth  by  this  garden 
under  the  imperishable  glow  of  the  summer  sunshine. 
If  well  done,  it  would  be  a  thing  to  talk  about  and 
be  proud  of.  Only  set  it  down  in  a  suitable  situa- 
tion, when  the  eye,  full  of  the  glory  of  the  striking 
tints,  would  turn  to  verdant  turf  and  the  sober  green 
of  shrubbery  for  relief ;  and  such  a  garden  would 
not  oppress  the  sense  or  clog  the  perception  of 
the  beholder,  but  attract  him  to  it  again 
and  again,  as  a  true  picture  does — the  subtle  and 
hidden  beauties  of  which  show  themselves  gradually 
to  the  wandering  eyes  of  him  who  can  perceive  its 
beauties  aright.  Eschscholtzia  Rose  Cardinal  is  one 
of  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.'s  novelties. 

Imantophyllum   MIN1ATUM.  — Fashion    in 

flowers  is  much  less  changeable  than  it  is  in  most 
other  matters,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  if 
there  is  a  change  in  the  kind  of  flowers  which  people 
buy,  the  change  is  brought  about  by  those  who  wear 
or  use  them.  In  the  matter  of  dress,  or  other  things 
of  a  like  nature,  the  wearers  have  the  fashion  changed 
for  them  by  those  who  best  know  the  reason  why. 
But,  nevertheless,  change  there  occasionally  is  in 
flowers,  especially  in  the  matter  of  colour,  as 
evidenced  of  late  years  by  the  run  there  has  been  upon 
yellow  of  some  shade  or  other,  from  old  gold  to  others 


more  or  less  decided.  Amongst  flowers  with  a 
yellow  tint  the  well  -  known  Imantophyllums 
have  come  into  demand,  although  very  few 
of  the  market  growers  have  gone  in  for  them, 
possibly  on  account  of  their  slow  propagation, 
causing  a  long  time  to  elapse  before  any  consider- 
able number  can  be  got  up.  Mr.  Hart,  of  the 
Beaumont  Road  Nursery,  Leyton,  possesses  as  much 
stock,  possibly,  as  most  people  will  have  seen  col- 
lectively all  together  elsewhere.  The  treatment  is 
much  like  that  usually  given  to  Agapanthus — that  is, 
the  plants  are  kept  pot-bound,  literally  appearing  to 
have  little  besides  roots  in  the  pots  ;  in  this  way 
they  seem  to  form  new  crowns  as  fast  as  if  more 
space  were  given,  and  the  foliage  being  much  smaller 
when  so  root-pinched,  admits  of  the  plants  being 
kept  in  less  room.  They  are  forced  to  come  in 
soon  after  Christmas,  and  keep  on  pushing  up  their 
large  umbels  of  orange-coloured  blooms  until  the 
London  season  is  far  advanced,  after  which  the 
plants  are  turned  out  in  the  full  sun,  and  receive 
very  little  water,  except  what  they  get  from  the 
clouds,  often  not  receiving  any  attention  in  this 
matter  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time. 

Nepenthes. — The  stock  of  these  plants  at 

the  York  -Nurseries  is  in  fine  order,  amongst  them 
the  rare  and  beautifully  coloured  N.  sanguinea  is  bear- 
ing splendid  pitchers,  the  largest  of  which  are  I2J 
inches  long  by  3  inches  across  the  mouth. 

Platycerium  Ghellinckii. — As  grown  in 

the  York  Nurseries  this  is  a  handsome  and  distinct 
Fern,  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  Stag's-horu  species. 

The    North    American    Asters    and 

Golden  Rods.— Dr.  Asa  Gray  has  just  published 
some  of  the  results  of  his  laborious  researches  into 
the  synonymy  and  types  of  the  species  during  his  last 
visit  to  Europe.  Cultivators  will  be  thereby  enabled 
to  correct  some  of  the  anomalies  and  contradictions 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  cultivated  forms. 

Chiswick  Garden.  —  On  Thursday  next 

Chiswick  Garden  will  be  en  fete  in  the  evening,  when 
the  gardens  are  to  be  brilliantly  illuminated.  This 
ought  to  prove  a  success. 

Asparagus  plumosus  at  the  York  Nur- 
series.— In  an  intermediate-house  here  are  some 
beautiful  large  specimens  of  the  above,  and  a  por- 
tion of  them  are  treated  as  climbers  to  the  rafters, 
for  which  purpose  the  plant  is  in  every  way  adapted. 
So  treated  they  give  a  beautiful  effect ;  and,  inde- 
pendent of  the  plant's  suitability  for  being  so  used, 
and  its  elegant  appearance  in  any  form,  it  will  be 
found  to  stand  second  to  nothing  yet  employed  (or 
mixing  with  cut  flowers,  not  only  for  its  plume-like 
form  and  beautiful  colour— pale  pea-green  whilst 
young,  and  deep  green  when  the  foliage  is  matured— 
but  its  enduring  properties  in  water  are  unequalled  ; 
even  the  young  leaves  when  not  fully  grown  will  keep 
quite  fresh  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Garden  Carnations. — We  saw  the  other 

day  growing  on  Mr.  Poupart's  farm  at  Twickenham, 
about  an  acre  of  seedling  Carnations  that  was  literally 
a  mass  of  flowers  and  buds.  In  another  place  there 
were  already  planted  out  a  similar  extent  of  these 
charming  hardy  flowers,  still  from  seed,  for  next  year's 
blooming  ;  and  by  the  simple  process  of  sowing  seed 
in  the  open  ground  and  in  beds  in  the  spring,  the 
supply,  though  so  large,  is  easily  maintained.  Not 
the  least  remarkable  feature  of  this  strain  was  seen  in 
the  small  percentage  of  single  flowers,  for  whatsoever 
of  these  there  were  had  been  pulled  and  thrown  into 
the  alleys  ;  and  on  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the  average 
we  concluded  that  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  breadth  had  come  single.  The  double 
flowers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  really  good,  and 
many  of  superior  excellence,  whilst  the  variety  of 
colours  and  markings  was  so  great,  that  it  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  have  selected  fifty  distinct. 
Mr.  Poupart  mentioned  that  the  strain  was  from 
seed  supplied  to  him  by  Messrs.  Watkins  & 
Simpson,  seedsmen,  of  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  and 
certainly  it  is  a  strain  that  any  firm  may  well  be  proud 
of.  The  plants  grow  at  Twickenham  to  a  great  size, 
and  carry  heads  of  hundreds  of  blooms  and  buds. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  April,  and  the  young  plants  put 
out  in  broad  beds  as  early  as  can  be  in  June.  In  all 
large  gardens,  where  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  for 


house  decoration  forms  an  important  part  of  a 
gardener's  duties,  a  bed  of  a  rod  in  extent  of  these 
beautiful  hardy  Carnations  would  be  invaluable,  the 
flowers  being,  both  in  colour  and  in  form,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  Could  the  growers  of 
"Jacks,"  or  single  Carnations,  but  become  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  strain  of  double  kinds  as  Mr, 
POUPART  is  growing,  we  think  they  would  not  only 
promote  their  own  interests,  but,  much  more  im- 
portant, would  afford  to  their  customers  the  fullest 
satisfaction. 

Disputed  Reading  of   a  Schedule. — A 

correspondent,  sends  us  the  following  cutting  from 
a  schedule  issued  by  one  of  the  leading  societies  in 
the  North  of  England — "Collection  of  eight  dishes 
of  fruit,  distinct  varieties,  black  and  white  Grapes 
allowed  as  separate  dishes " — and  contends  that 
according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  used, 
an  exhibitor  may  set  up  and  compete  in  the  class 
with  as  few  or  as  many  kinds  of  fruit  as  he  thinks 
proper,  providing  that  he  puts  up  in  eight  dishes  that 
number  of  distinct  varieties  of  fruits.  The  secretary 
of  the  Society  contends  that  as  the  two  last  words 
are  "separate  dishes,"  not  "  separate  varieties,"  it  is 
quite  clear  that  this  means  that  two  varieties  of 
Grapes  and  six  other  kinds  or  sorts  of  fruit  must  be 
set  up  to  enable  an  exhibitor  to  compete  in  the  class. 
We  are  asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  point,  and  at 
once  say  that  both  are  to  some  extent  right  and 
wrong — a  paradox  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  word 
"varieties"in  the  schedule,  insteadof  the  word  "kinds," 
and  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  used  by  both  parties.  Technically  the  exhibitor 
is  right  in  his  contention,  but  as  an  old  exhibitor  he 
must  know  that  to  maintain  his  point  is  something 
equivalent  to  splitting  straws,  the  universal  rule  with 
experienced  judges  being  to  interpret  the  word  varie- 
ties as  meaning  kinds,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  stated 
that  black  and  white  Grapes  will  be  allowed  as 
separate  dishes  (meaning  distinct  kinds),  leaves  no 
doubt  upon  our  minds  that  that  was  the  meaning 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  schedule,  though  by 
using  a  wrong  word  they  left  the  matter  open  to 
question. 

The   Weather.— General  remarks  on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the 
week  ending  July  17,  issued  by  the  Meteorological 
Office,  London  : — The  weather  has  again  been  very 
showery  and  unsettled,  with  frequent  thunderstorms 
over  the  northern  half  of  the  kingdom,  and  heavy 
rains  in  places.  The  temperature  has  been  a  trifle 
above  the  mean  in  Scotland,  but  below  it  over  the 
greater  part  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  deficit  being 
most  marked  in  "England,  S.W."  In  "Ireland, 
S.,"  the  thermometer  has  not  risen  above  67°  all  the 
week,  but  in  Scotland  and  the  West  of  England  it  has 
reached  70°  or  71°,  and  in  the  eastern,  southern,  and 
midland  counties  it  has  risen  to  730.  The  lowest 
readings  reported  have  varied  between  51°  in 
"England,  S.,"  and  44°  in  "Ireland,  N."  The 
rainfall  has  been  more  than  the  mean  in  all  districts. 
In  Scotland  and  the  north-east  of  England  the  excess 
has  been  small,  but  in  other  places  it  has  been  very 
considerable;  and  in  the  midland  counties,  "Scot- 
land, W.,"  and  Ireland,  rain  has  fallen  every  day. 
The  bright  sunshine  has  been  very  deficient,  the  per- 
centage of  possible  duration  being  greatest  (50°)  in 
"  Scotland,  E.,"  and  least  (only  lS°)  in  "  Ireland,  N." 
Depressions  observed  :— On  the  nth  a  small  but  well- 
defined  depression  passed  in  an  easterly  or  east-north- 
easterly direction  across  the  South  of  England,  and  in 
its  rear  the  barometer  rose  generally,  and  the  wind 
veered  to  north-west.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  I2th, 
however,  the  barometer  began  to  fall  again  on  our 
western  coasts,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of 
the  period  a  series  of  depressions  has  passed  in  a 
northerly  direction  outside  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
coasts,  while  numerous  subsidiary  disturbances  have 
advanced  over  the  country.  South-west  to  southerly 
winds  have  consequently  prevailed  generally. 

Gardening    Appointments.— Mr.  James 

Bone,  lately  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Craven,  Ash- 
down  Park,  Berks,  has  been  engaged  as  Gardener  to 
Lord  Chesham,  at  Latimers,  Bucks.  Mr.  Bone  is 
succeeded  at  Ashdown  by  Mr.  Wakeham,  Kingston 
House,  Berks.— Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp,  late  Foreman  at 
Balcarres,  Fife,  has  been  engaged  as  Gardener  -to- 
Earl  Sydney,  Frognal,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent. 
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BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

The  display  of  these  charming  and  popular  flowers 
in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  Chelsea,  will  be  at  their 
best  in  a  few  days,  and  a  rare  opportunity  will  therefore 
be  afforded  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
so  showy  and  useful  a  class  of  plants,  of  inspecting  the 
collection,  which  consists  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
varieties  extant.  Whatever  notions  may  have  hitherto 
prevailed  regarding  the  practicability  of  growing  these 
flowers  for  general  decorative  purposes  in  the  open 
air  should  now  be  dispelled  by  the  glorious  show  of 
flowers  in  the  Chelsea  nursery.  The  florist  will  no 
doubt  rejoice  at  the  sight,  but  those  to  whom  these 
flowers  will  be  most  useful  are  private  gar- 
deners and  others  who  have  to  furnish  large 
supplies  of  cut  flowers  during  the  London  sea- 
son. After  the  Rose  the  Carnation  is  probably  the 
most  loved  by  ladies.  In  the  open  border,  in  pots, 
or  as  cut  flowers  they  are  welcome  both  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  and  are  indisputably  entitled  to  the  first 
place  among  hardy  flowers. 

The  self-coloured  red,  crimson,  or  white  varieties  are 
equal  to  the  best  of  bedding  Pelargoniums  in  the  flower 
garden,  while  their  utility  for  cutting  purposes  is  so  far 
removed  beyond  that  of  the  Pelargonium,  that  a  fair 
comparison  cannot  be  instituted.  Probably  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  the  best  move  would  be  to  cul- 
tivate those  in  borders  that  are  chiefly  intended  for 
cutting,  and  to  mass  two  or  three  distinct  varieties  in 
isolated  beds  in  the  pleasure-grounds  or  flower  garden. 
At  all  events,  the  grand  beds  of  that  charming  white 
variety,  W.  P.  Milner,  in  the  Chelsea  nursery,  would 
strike  any  one  acquainted  with  grouping,  bedding,  or 
border  plants,  that  a  splendid  show  could  be  made  by 
utilising  these  plants  in  the  herbaceous  or  flower 
garden.  Then  there  is  the  true  old  crimson 
Clove,  which  makes  a  showy  bed,  and  is  equally 
useful  and  so  highly  prized  for  cutting.  Black  Knight 
is  a  dark  crimson,  and  is  superior  to  the  former 
variety  in  size,  substance,  and  formation  of  flower. 
Virgo  is  a  new  white,  similar  in  size  to  Mrs. 
Matthews,  but  having  a  much  better  constitution. 
Daniel  Delworth  is  a  striking  purple — a  colour  by  the 
way  that  is  never  too  plentiful  in  flower  gardens  or 
borders,  nor  half  so  plentiful  as  could  be  desired  for 
dressing  glasses  in  sitting-rooms.  Eveline  is  another 
good  purple,  as  also  is  Walter  Warr,  which  is  of  a  much 
darker  shade  than  the  two  former.  Sir  Archibald 
Grant  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  old  Clove,  of 
similar  colour,  but  a  much  freer  bloomer.  It  was 
certificated  at  South  Kensington  last  year.  The 
variety  of  colours,  the  habit  and  vigour  of  the  plants, 
are  indeed  remarkable. 

The  yellows  are  very  delicate  and  pretty.  Mrs. 
Wheeler  (straw-yellow),  Lady  Rosebery  (pure  yellow,) 
and  Chromatella  are  especially  fine.  Admiral  Sir 
B.  Seymour  is  a  grand  border  variety,  the  colour 
is  orange-scarlet,  and  it  is  semi-perpetual  in  habit. 
Other  strong  growers  are  Prince  of  Orange,  King 
of  the  Yellows,  and  Solfaterre,  which  produces 
bunches  of  flowers  which  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
the  bed  with  one  mass  of  floral  beauty.  The  scarlets 
are  very  distinct,  and  of  these  The  Coroner,  Heaton 
Bank,  and  Fire-eater  are  among  the  best.  The  latter 
is  a  tall  grower,  and  is  a  striking  variety  as  a  border 
plant.  Fireman  is  another  good  scarlet,  and  James 
Wilkins  is  intense  scarlet,  having  good  petals  of  rare 
substance,  and  altogether  the  variety  is  a  most  striking 
one  either  for  the  flower  border  or  for  cutting  purposes, 
for  which  it  is  specially  adapted,  owing  to  its  distinct 
brightness  of  colour.  Large  flowers  of  extra  fine 
quality  are  represented  in  such  kinds  as  Dan 
Godfrey,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  several  other  kinds. 

The  pink  varieties  that  are  most  striking  are 
Gertrude  Teigner  and  Mrs.  Teigner,  a  variety 
of  a  darker  shade  than  the  former.  Lothair 
is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  The  Bride  (a  dwarf  white) 
and  Royal  Purple  are  also  vigorous  in  habit  and  free- 
flowerers.  Florence  makes  an  extra  fine  bed,  and 
Crimson  Pet  and  Magnum  Bonum  are  very  bright  ; 
the  last-named  variety  has  been  in  flower  for  a  month, 
and  is  still  a  vivid  mass  of  scarlet. 

Flakes  and  Bizarres  are  growing  side  by  side  with 
the  former,  and  are  an  exquisite  display,  probably 
more  interesting  to  look  at  than  the  self-coloured 
varieties.  The  best  rose  flakes  are  Runner,  Lady 
Florence,  Mrs.  Hurst,  Mrs.  Laxton,  and  Lord 
Chelmsford  ;  scarlet  flakes,  Candidate,  Dan  Godfrey, 
Miss  Bateman,  and  Bayley  Junior;  purple  flakes, 
Captain  Jinks,  Squire  Trow,  and  Florence  Nightingale, 
an  old  variety  and  still  one  of  the  best,     Pink  and 


purple  bizarres  are  exceedingly  chaste  in  appearance, 
and  of  these  there  is  a  large  stock.  Sarah  Payne, 
James  Taylor,  and  Princess  Beatrice  are  truly  lovely. 
The  scarlet  bizarres  include  Mr.  Dodwell's 
Douglas,  George,  Arthur  Medhurst  (a  new  variety, 
which  is  very  fine),  and  Headley's  Albion  Pride  ; 
Rifleman  and  Fanny  are  two  of  the  best  crimson 
bizarres.  Rose,  red,  and  purple -edged  Picotees 
consist  of  the  following  splendid  varieties  :— Royal 
Visit,  Lady  Boston,  Miss  Sewell,  Miss  Nichol,  Mrs. 
Payne,  Lady  Louisa,  Mrs.  Somerail,  Edith  D'Om- 
brain,  Mrs.  Raynor,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Miss  Elkington, 
Mrs.  Dodwell,  Delicata,  Mrs.  Brown,  Her  Majesty, 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  Princess  Dagmar,  Alice, 
Mrs.  May,  Woodie  (a  variety  said  to  possess  an  extra- 
ordinary constitution),  Ann  Lord,  and  Red  Braes. 
Such  a  display  of  choice  and  useful  flowers,  grown 
under  the  adverse  conditions  of  an  atmosphere  at 
times  vitiated  and  impure,  should  stimulate  those  who 
have  better  opportunities  to  popularise  a  class  of  plants 
at  once  the  most  showy  and  striking  in  cultivation, 
the  favourites  of  ladies  and  the  most  useful  for  all 
practical  purposes. 


KNIGHT'S    HEYS. 

This  magnificent  country  seat  is  the  property  of 
Sir  John  Amory,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  is  situated  upon 
a  commanding  eminence  about  2  miles  from  Tiverton. 
The  gardens  and  grounds  have  been  laid  out  within 
the  last  few  years  by  Mr.  Edward  Kemp,  of  Birken- 
head, the  famous  landscape  gardener.     The  drive  to 
the  mansion,  which  is  over  a  mile  long,  affords  plea- 
sant peeps  into  the  parks  upon  either  side  and  of  the 
surrounding  country, which  is  strangely  compounded  of 
hill  and  valley,  and  is  charmingly  picturesque  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.     The  mansion  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  is  an  immense  pile  of  building,  extending 
east  and  west,  with  two  projecting  wings  looking  to- 
wards thesouth,havingoctagon windows.  Thelong, low 
wing  upon  the  eastern  side  is  devoted  to  the  servants' 
apartments,  offices,  &c.  ;  and  in  front  of  this  there  is 
some   ornamental   planting  carried   out,   as    well   as 
spring  and  summer  bedding,  which  makes  the  look- 
out unusually  bright  and  cheerful.  The  creepers  upon 
the  walls  of  the  house  grow  with  amazing  luxuriance, 
and  are  composed  of  Hedera  Regneriana,  Ampelop- 
sis    Veitchii,    Ceanothus    azureus    and    divaricatus, 
creeping  Roses,  and  Honeysuckles.       The  grounds 
are  terraced  upon  the  south-east  and  west  sides.    The 
south  terraces  are  three  in  number,  the  bottom  one 
being  the  flower  garden.      During  the  spring  season 
this  garden  is  very  pretty  with  spring  flowers  and 
bulbs.     The  first,  or  higher  terrace,  has  some  speci- 
mens of  ornamental  Yews,  and  the  slope  or  wall  of 
the  second  terrace  is  covered  with  an  ancient  Wistaria, 
which  is  a  great  ornament  as  well  as  a  peculiar  object 
to  look  at  all  the  year  round.     These  terraces  are 
made  upon  the  site  of  an  old  kitchen  garden,  hence 
the  position  of  the  Wistaria,  the  retention  of  which 
was  a  happy  idea  when  the  terraces  were  being  made. 
The  park  upon  the  south  side  runs  out  Pear-shape, 
at   the  extreme  point  of  which  there  is  a  splendid 
speciman  of  Pinus  insignis.     The  ground  falls  away 
rapidly,  and  the  two  sides  are  picturesquely  planted 
with  Oaks,  Elms,  Beech,  and  other  trees,  in  front  of 
which  there  is  an  irregular  band  of  Cedars,  Crataegus, 
and   flowering  shrubs  ;    and  upon  the  outer  side  of 
these  belts  there  are  serpentine  walks  running  through 
shrubbries  for  over  half  a  mile,  where  will  be  found  a 
magnificent  collection  of  flowering  shrubs  and  hardy 
flowers.     One  of  these  walks  has  a  very  beautiful  effect 
from  the  east  terrace,  as  it  curves  and  bends  through 
so  many  choice   shrubs,  and   is   lost  to  the  eye  in  a 
valley  of  deep  green,  where  the  verdure  and  foliage  is 
characterised  by  all  that  luxuriance  for  which  Devon- 
shire is   famous.     Looking  towards  the  west  side  of 
the  park  the  views  vary  in  character  ;    there  is  a  deep 
valley  covered  with  trees  falling  towards  the  Exe, 
and  in  this  valley  there  are  several  ponds  which  are 
just   visible    from   the   higher    terrace.     Such    views 
indeed  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.     Seldom  has  Nature 
bestowed  greater  charms  upon  a  place,  and  seldom 
indeed   have    such    charms   been    turned    to    better 
account.     From  the  east  terraces  there  are  extensive 
views   towards  the  Blackdown  Hills,  and  a  tract  of 
country    beautifully    diversified    by    hill    and    dale, 
dotted    with    trees    of    various   forms,    or    herds  of 
the  famous  Exmoor  sheep,  and  lit  up  betimes  with 
the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun   flashing  across 
the   deep    slopes   of    the   hills    from    the    western 


horizon.  You  notice  a  curving  walk  near  the  crest 
of  a  gentle  slope,  and  this  turns  out  to  be  the 
church  walk,  beautified  with  Pinus  austriaca,  Wel- 
lingtonias,  and  flowering  shrubs.  Not  far  from  here  is 
the  fine  tennis  lawn,  almost  enclosed  by  belts  of 
flowering  shrubs,  which  extend  around  the  deep  bank 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  mansion — Portugal  Laurels, 
Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl.,  Pernettya  mucronata,  Escal- 
lonias,  Ribes  sanguineum,  and  others  are  growing 
freely  and  flower  in  their  respective  seasons  in  great 
profusion. 

The  grounds  between  the  house  and  the  new  kit- 
chen and  fruit  gardens  are  laid  out  partly  as  American 
gardens  and  partly  in  the  free  and  natural  style.  Of 
the  former  there  are  beds  of  choice  Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias,  Ghent  Azaleas,  and  other  beds  composed  of 
different  varieties  of  other  flowering  shrubs,  together 
with  specimen  Conifers  such  as  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
Picea  Menziesii,  Abies  cephalonica,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  and  Lambertiana.  There  is  a  deep  valley 
north-west  from  the  house,  above  which  there  is  a 
steep  slope  covered  with  trees,  and  in  the  valley  the 
picturesque  style  of  gardening  is  being  carried  out  in 
the  form  of  clumps  of  American  plants,  rockeries, 
ponds  and  waterfalls.  By  the  latter  suitable  plants  are 
being  established  of  Bambusa  Metake,  ArundoDonax, 
Gynerium  argenteum,  Eulalia  japonica,  and  hardy 
Ferns;  and  to  these  might  be  added  hundreds  of  others 
in  such  a  glorious  situation  where  both  soil  and  climate 
is  favourable,  and  where  almost  anything  will  grow 
if  its  roots  are  only  planted  in  the  earth.  This  work 
is  only  in  process  of  development,  and  when  completed 
there  will  not  be  many  prettier  valleys  in  Devonshire 
if  there  will  be  any  to  equal  it.  But  of  course  all  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  and  suitability  of  the  material 
that  is  employed  in  forming  the  clumps,  groups,  and 
rockeries,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  single  plants 
are  disposed,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  as  well 
as  their  adaptability  to  certain  situations. 

The  new  gardens,  as  has  been  stated,  are  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  so  that,  as  will  be  gathered 
from  the  foregoing  remarks,  there  is  no  break  as 
regards  the  unity  of  the  whole  arrangement.  When 
you  see  the  walls  of  the  garden  you  are  still  in  the 
midst  of  woods,  plantations,  and  shrubberies,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  are  extremely  pretty, 
especially  the  broad  slopes  of  young  Austrian  Pines 
and  Larch.  People  say  that  the  first  impression 
formed  of  anything,  be  it  good  or  bad,  is  a  lasting 
one,  and  surely  no  practical  observer  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  position  and  surroundings  of  this  fine 
new  garden.  The  great  bulk  of  our  gardens  are 
marred  by  their  miserable  surroundings.  A  grim 
brick  wall  at  best  is  not  the  liveliest  of  sights  to  meet 
the  eye  upon  entering  a  garden  ;  and  it  is  still  less 
inviting  if  that  is  only  covered  with  a  few  half  dead 
trees.  But  here  it  is  something  different.  There  are 
walls,  no  doubt,  but  then  they  are  in  themselves  orna- 
mental, and  the  approaches  to  them  are  garden-like. 
The  garden  is  laid  out  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is 
a  square,  or  nearly  so.  It  falls  to  the  south  and  east, 
so  that  the  walls  rise  above  each  other  in  lengths  of 
about  4  yards,  and  are  ornamented  with  copings  of 
Bridgwater  tiles,  brought  to  an  angle  at  the  top. 
There  are  round  turrets  at  each  corner  of  the  garden, 
and  the  new  glasshouses  rise  above  each  other  like 
terraces  from  the  top  of  the  south  wall.  But  the 
approaches  to  the  garden  are  the  most  pleasing 
feature. 

There  is  a  considerable  area  of  garden  enclosed  by 
Laurel  hedges  outside  the  walls,  and  it  is  this  addi- 
tion which  creates  the  good  impression  at  first  sight. 
You  descend  a  hill,  and  enter  a  walk  leading  to  the 
entrance  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  here,  as  the 
walk  curves,  the  spaces  upon  either  side  are  covered 
with  flowering  shrubs  of  the  Gum  Cistus,  Mock 
Oranges,  Deutzia  and  Leycesteria  formosa.  The 
garden  is  divided  into  eight  quarters  (triangles)  in  the 
following  way  :— It  is  first  of  all  divided  into  four 
quarters  by  walks,  cutting  it  lengthwise  and  cross- 
wise. In  the  cross-walk  there  are  two  circles  formed 
with  a  Mulberry  tree  planted  in  the  centre  of  each 
circle ;  then  there  are  two  walks  which  cut  the 
garden  diagonally  from  each  of  its  angles.  The 
diagonal  walks  are  grass,  and  there  are  flower  bor- 
ders, and  iron  espaliers  running  parallel  with  them. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  apart  from  the  more  sub- 
stantial work,  which  is  of  itself  ornamental,  there  is 
no  lack  of  variety  in  the  shape  of  walks,  trees,  and 
flowers.  The  garden  has  scarcely  been  three  years 
made,  so  that  there  is  not  that  furnished  appearance 
about   it  which  may  shortly  be  expected  if  the  trees 
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continue  their  present  rate  of  growth,  which  is 
highly  satisfactory  for  the  time  they  have  been 
planted. 

We  will  now  proceed  westwards,  and  ascend  the 
steps  to  the  hothouses,  which  occupy  a  position  above 
the  south  wall,  as  already  described.  The  first  is  a 
range  of  lean-to  houses  with  three  span-roofed  struc- 
tures projecting  southwards,  one  from  the  centre  and 
two  others  at  either  end.  The  first  vinery  of  the 
range  has  good  crops  of  Lady  Downe's,  Mrs.  Pince, 
Alicante,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  and  the 
span  greenhouse  is  filled  with  specimen  Palms, 
Heaths,  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Statice  profusa,  Lan- 
tanas,  Hydrangeas — plants  with  large  heads  in  4-inch 
pots,  Pelargoniums,  Lilium  longiflorum,  Erica  King- 
stoniana  tricolor,  Bomarea  Carderi,  and  Lapagerias 
alba  and  rosea.  The  next  vinery  has  fine  crops  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes, 
and  a  small  corridor  is  filled  with  climbers  and  Tree 
Ferns,  the  former  of  a  very  choice  character  for  pro- 
ducing sweet-scented  flowers,  for  which  there  is  a 
large  demand.  The  plant  stove  contains  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  their  kinds  in  the  country  of 
Carludovica  Drudei,  Thrinax  elegans,  Latania  borbo- 
nica,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  10  feet  high  ;  Pritchardia 
grandis,  a  large  specimen  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  and 
N.  davallioides  furcans,  Bignonia  magnifica  as  a 
creeper,  Alocasia  Thibautiana  with  splendid  leaves, 
probably  the  finest  sample  of  its  kind  in  the  country  ; 
Dieffenbachia  splendens,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
Marattia  Cooperi,  a  strange  looking  Fern,  and  a  fine 
object  for  a  show  house  ;  Anthurium  Andreanum, 
Cycas  siamensis,  Encephalartus  Frederici  Guilielmi, 
E.  villosus  ampliatus,  Anthurium  Warocqueanum, 
with  leaves  from  2h  to  3  feet  long  ;  and  many  others 
of  smaller  proportions. 

In  the  long  Peach-house  the  trees  are  trained 
against  the  back  wall,  and  upon  upright  trellising 
runnning  transversely  across  the  house.  The  early 
crops  are  gathered,  but  there  are  still  splendid  samples 
left  of  that  fine  Peach,  Violet  Hative,  of  large  size  and 
beautifully  coloured.  A  Peach  called  Diamond,  that 
I  have  seen  do  well  elsewhere,  is  also  a  favourite  here, 
as  are  Early  Newington  and  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectar- 
ines. 

The  Azalea-house  is  the  last  of  the  range,  and 
contains  (for  a  private  garden)  an  unrivalled  collection 
ofspecimensuponan  average  about  S feet  highand6feet 
through.  They  consist  of  the  very  finest  sorts  in  cul- 
tivation, and  their  flowering  period  extends  from  the 
early  autumn  until  far  on  in  the  spring,  so  well  select- 
ed is  the  collection.  Leaving  this  range  we  notice  an 
extensive  range  of  new  garden  offices  erected  in  the 
same  substantial  manner  as  the  houses,  and  consisting 
of  young  men's  rooms,  fruit  rooms,  packing  and  pott- 
ing sheds,  and  other  offices.  What  is  called  the 
middle  range  of  glasshouses  stands  opposite  to  these, 
and  consists  of  an  early  and  late  vinery  and  Tomato- 
house,  where  the  chief  variety  grown  is  the  new 
Dedham  Favourite.  We  then  ascend  the  higher  and 
last  terrace  to  another  range  of  houses,  erected  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  first-mentioned,  but  the 
spaces  between  the  projecting  spans  are  occupied  with 
low  forcing  pits,  which  are  found  very  useful  adjuncts 
in  all  extensive  forcing  establishments.  The  first  span 
of  this  range  is  a  Cucumber-house,  and  the  lean-to 
division  adjoining  has  fine  plants  of  Ixora  Williamsii, 
with  over  200  blooms  ;  Prince  of  Orange,  4  feet 
through,  with  150  blooms  ;  specimen  Allamandas, 
Bougainvilleas,  a  collection  of  Eucharis  and  Scutel- 
larias,  and  other  miscellaneous  plants.  The  succeed- 
ing division  is  filled  with  trained  Stephanotis, 
Dipladenias  amabilis  and  Brearleyana,  Ixora  Colei, 
Croton  Disraeli,  very  fine  ;  Croton  Weismanni,  5  feet 
high,  and  as  much  through  ;  Croton  Prince  of  Wales, 
C.  Warreni,  and  many  others  splendidly  grown  and 
coloured.  The  pineries  are  well  stocked  with  fruiting 
and  succession  Pines,  and  ferneries,  Melon-houses  and 
other  structures  contain  good  examples  of  fruit  or 
plant  growing. 

Before  concluding  I  must  notice  a  grand  lot  of  flower- 
ing Heaths,  Chrysanthemums,  and  single  Dahlias  in 
pots  for  late  autumn  flowering.  The  Ericas  are  simply 
protected  from  heavy  rains  by  sashes  being  placed  over 
them  at  the  base  of  a  north  wall,  and  comprise  Erica 
ventricosa  Bothwelliana,  E.  Lindleyana,  E.  verna, 
E.  Empress,  E.  ampullacea,  and  E.  Wilsoni — very  fine 
specimens,  in  superb  health,  and  flowers  of  good  size 
are  produced  in  great  abundance.  Mr.  Selway, 
who  has  had  charge  of  this  fine  garden  since  its 
formation,  well  deserves  congratulation  upon  his 
success. 


HARDY  PLANTS. 

In  no  other  class  do  we  find  such  a  variety  of 
plants,  adapted  to  so  many  purposes,  as  here  ; 
whether  for  planting  in  beds  upon  lawns  for  colour 
effect,  in  mixed  herbaceous  borders,  along  brooks  and 
the  margins  of  ponds,  either  natural  or  artificial,  in 
meadows,  upon  the  rugged  hill-side  or  sandy  plain, 
are  many  beautiful  species  which  readily  adapt  them- 
selves to  these  varied  soils  and  positions. 

We  also  find  that  their  period  of  flowering  is  much 
longer  than  with  bedding  plants.  From  the  earliest 
spring,  when  the  beautiful  Hepatica  opens  its  azure 
flowers,  to  the  time  when  the  last  Golden  Rod  or 
Aster  fades  in  November,  there  is  scarcely  a  day 
when  we  cannot  find  some  new  or  interesting  species 
in  bloom  in  a  well-selected  collection.  The  idea,  so 
prevalent  with  many,  is  that  hardy  perennial  plants 
are  nothing  more  than  weeds,  and  not  worthy  of  a 
place  in  a  good  garden,  and  we  often  hear  this  remark 
made  by  persons  who  should  know  better. 

That  a  mass  of  weedy  plants  is  sometimes  to  be 
found  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  "  hardy  plants  " 
we  must  admit,  as  for  instance,  some  of  the  weedy 
Asters,  Golden  Rods,  Toad  Flax,  Live  Forever, 
Hemerocallis  or  Day  Lily,  and  some  others  occasion- 
ally seen,  but  these  will  never  be  planted  by  one  who 
understands  their  habits,  or  if  planted  by  mistake  will 
soon  be  rooted  out,  when  there  are  so  many  showy 
species  which  are  as  easily  grown  and  which,  either 
in  foliage  or  flower,  are  more  attractive.  The  com- 
parative cheapness  of  hardy  plants  is  an  item  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  those  whose  time  and 
means  are  limited.  No  costly  greenhouses  and  their 
attendant  expenses  are  required,  no  immediate  large 
outlay  for  plants  or  seeds,  no  necessity  of  being 
obliged  to  procure  new  stock  each  season,  as  with 
bedding  plants  ;  only  a  few  dollars  expended  judici- 
ously from  year  to  year,  either  in  plants  or  seeds  of 
the  choicer  sorts,  and  in  a  wonderfully  short  period  a 
garden  well  worthy  of  the  name,  and  one  which  will 
be  a  delight  to  its  owner  as  well  as  the  visitor,  is  the 
result. 

In  how  few  of  our  gardens,  either  public  or  private, 
do  we  find  groups  of  magnificent  Lilies,  one  con- 
stant succession  of  bloom,  from  the  earliest  dwarf 
Lilium  tenuifolium  to  the  latest  auratum  and  spe- 
ciosum.  And  yet  there  are  no  plants  more  easily 
grown.  A  deep  soil,  well  dug  and  enriched  to  a  depth 
of  not  less  than  2  feet,  and  an  abundance  of  heavy 
mulching  in  summer  to  prevent  the  sun  from  burning 
the  bulbs  and  the  soli  from  drying  out,  is  all  that  is 
required  to  give  us  the  most  beautiful  and  rich  shades 
of  colour  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
Such  a  bed  prepared  as  above,  and  planted  with  the 
various  species  of  Lilies,  now  much  cheaper  and  more 
commonly  found  than  formerly,  the  bulbs  planted  not 
less  than  6  inches  deep,  will  not  need  to  be  disturbed 
for  four  or  five  years  ;  the  only  attention  it  requires 
is  to  apply  a  heavy  coating  of  well-rotted  manure 
each  fall  or  spring,  and  fork  it  lightly  in.  We  have 
growing  over  our  meadows  and  roadsides  in  this 
State  three  species  of  Lilies,  which,  though  common, 
are  none  the  less  beautiful  and  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  garden,  as  there  they  become  much  finer. 

Nor  need  we  confine  ourselves  to  Lilies  for  beauti- 
ful subjects  ;  take  our  own  wild  Orchids,  plants  scat- 
tered over  many  portions  of  the  Northern  States,  and 
which,  from  their  showy  as  well  as  curious  flowers 
are  attractive  to  all,  surpassing  in  many  instances  in 
beauty  those  rare  species  which  can  only  be  grown  in 
greenhouses.  These  are  readily  cultivated  in  low 
moist  ground,  where  they  can  have  partial  shade,  or 
even,  in  many  instances,  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 
What  is  so  showy  in  the  Orchid  family  as  our  native 
Ladies'  Slipper,  Cypripedium  spectabile,  with  its 
charming  white  and  pink  flowers,  or  its  near 
relative,  the  Yellow  Moccasin  Flower,  Cypripedium 
pubescens,  both  of  easy  cultivation  in  spots  such  as 
we  have  described,  or  the  last  species  even  in  quite 
dry  soil  if  it  can  have  partial  shade.  Besides  these 
we  have  the  pretty  little  Calopogon  pulchellus, 
Pogonias  of  several  species,  Calypso  borealis,  a  rare 
and  delicate  plant,  whose  beauty  is  seldom  seen  in 
cultivation,  and  Arethusa  bulbosa,  found  in  many  of 
our  bogs,  with  beautiful  large,  rose-purple  flowers ; 
the  last  two  require  more  care  and  attention  than  the 
Ladies'  Slippers,  but  can  readily  be  grown  in  pots  or 
pans  of  sandy  leaf-mould  with  plenty  of  drainage,  and 
kept  in  a  shaded  cold  frame. 

There  are  also  many  species  of  Habenarias  or 
fringed  Orchids,  with  spikes  of  fringed  white,  purple 


or  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  summer  and  early 
autumn,  and  are  of  easy  cultivation.  We  might  also 
mention  many  of  the  Orchids  found  in  Northern  and 
Central  Europe,  and  which  are  as  well  worth  growing 
as  our  own,  such  as  the  Fly  Orchis  and  Bee  Orchis,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  capabilities  and 
uses  of  hardy  Orchids. 

Still  another  large  group  of  hardy  plants  must 
claim  a  share  of  our  attention,  as  the  species  are  so 
readily  grown  and  so  showy  in  flower.  This  is  the 
Iris,  which  for  beauty  of  bloom  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  Orchis  family.  From  the  early-blooming 
bulbous  Irises,  like  the  Spanish,  English,  Snake- 
head,  and  other  species,  to  the  large  German  sorts  of 
nearly  every  shade  of  colour,  followed  by  the  Japanese 
Iris  laevigata  Krempferi,  there  is  a  constant  succession 
of  flowers  of  nearly  every  hue,  combined  in  many 
queer  and  fantastic  associations,  like  Iris  iberica,  with 
large  dull  purple  flowers  marked  with  a  velvety  black 
spot  on  each  petal,  and  Iris  tuberosa,  or  Snake-head 
Iris,  with  a  queer  combination  of  velvety  black  and 
green  in  its  flowers,  or  Iris  sibirica  var.  sanguinea, 
with  deep  rich  purple  flowers.  A  choice  collection 
of  Irises,  with  the  colours  properly  arranged  in  beds 
or  groups  in  the  garden  or  on  the  lawn,  is  a  very 
beautiful  sight. 

The  Mixed  Border. — We  now  come  to  speak  of 
the  different  methods  of  planting.  The  most  common 
method  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  "mixed  border." 
This  may  be  described  as  a  bed  5  feet  or  more  wide, 
and  of  any  length  suited  to  the  size  of  the  garden  or 
number  of  plants  used.  Such  a  bed  as  this  allows 
ample  scope  for  the  display  of  judgment  and  taste  in 
the  proper  selection  and  planting.  At  the  back 
should  be  arranged  the  taller-growing  species, 
gradually  sloping  to  the  front  edge,  where  some  dwarf 
or  creeping  plants  are  to  be  used.  In  planting  such 
a  border,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  repeat  the  same 
species  at  equal  distances,  as  this  gives  too  formal 
and  monotonous  an  appearance.  A  few  of  the  plants 
adapted  to  such  a  bed,  and  which  are  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  latitude,  we  here  enumerate,  simply  adding 
that  this  list  could  be  increased  almost  indefinitely. 
For  tall-growing  plants,  Campanula  pyramidalis, 
Delphinium  formosum  and  the  finer  hybrid  sorts  of 
Larkspurs,  Iris  laevigata  Kasmpferi,  I.  sibirica  and 
its  varieties  ;  Lobelia  cardinalis,  than  which  there  can 
be  no  showier  scarlet  flower ;  Lychnis  chalcedonica, 
Liatris  or  Blazing  Star  in  its  many  fine  species  ;  the 
choicer  hardy  Pentstemons,  such  as  Pentstemon  Coboea 
Murrayanus  and  Torreyi ;  the  best  sorts  of  hybrid 
Phloxes,  Spirrea  lobata  or  Queen  of  the  Prairie ; 
Veronicas  or  Speedwells,  like  Veronica  Candida, 
grandis  and  amethystina.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
more  effective  plants  for  the  back  of  the  mixed  border. 
Next  in  size  we  will  mention  Anthemis  tinctoria,  with 
its  bright  yellow  flowers  and  finely  cut  leaves;  Aspho- 
delus  luteus,  or  Yellow  Asphodel ;  Dictamnus  fraxinella, 
or  Gas  Plant,  with  its  brilliant  spikes  of  red  or  white 
flowers,  which  give  off  a  vapour  which  is  readily  lighted 
and  produces  a  considerable  flash,  seen  easily  at  dusk ; 
the  smaller  growing  Asters  or  Starworts,  like  A. 
bessarabicus,  A.  ptarmicoides  and  A.  spectabilis,  all 
showy  and  not  in  the  least  weedy  ;  Dicentra  specta- 
bilis, or  Bleeding  Heart,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
of  our  hardy  plants  ;  Funckia  subcordata  ;  perennial 
Candytufts  or  Iberis,  such  as  I.  coriifolia  and  I. 
gibraltarica  ;  Iris  florentina,  with  its  large,  deliciously 
fragrant  white  flowers;  Scutellaria  macrantha,  with 
purple  and  white  flowers  ;  Aquilegias  or  Columbines, 
especially  the  fine  blue  one  from  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
A.  ccerulea  and  its  relative,  the  long-spurred  yellow 
one,  A.  chrysantha  ;  Anthericum  Liliastrum  and  A. 
Liliago,  or  St.  Bernard's  and  St.  Bruno's  Lilies,  with 
their  numerous  white  fragrant  flowers.  G.  S.  JVoolson, 
in  Report  of  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
( To  be  continued.) 


Splices  of  §aaks. 

Williams'  Orchid  Album. — The  first  volume  of 
this  serial  is  now  completed,  which  enables  us  to 
say  of  it  as  a  whole  what  we  have  already  expressed 
of  it  as  it  came  out — that  it  is  an  excellent  publica- 
tion. It  is  sure  to  find  favour  with  Orchid  growers 
from  its  faithful  unexaggerated  representations,  and 
the  valuable  cultural  notes  contributed  by  Mr. 
Williams.  The  botanical  descriptions  by  Mr.  Moore 
are  accurate  and  concise,  while  evident  pains  have 
been  taken  to  secure  correct  nomenclature  and  syno- 
nymy. The  volume  is  dedicated  by  special  permis- 
sion to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
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The  Amaryllis.  —  Many  plants  are  now  com- 
pleting their  growth,  and  the  bulbs,  which  are  still 
swelling  rapidly,  must  not  be  checked  until  they  have 
attained  their  full  size.  Observant  cultivators  will 
have  noticed  that  the  bulbs  shrink  considerably  when 
the  flowers  appear,  and  continue  to  shrink  until  the 
flowers  are  picked  off.  If  in  addition  to  the  strain 
upon  the  plants  to  perfect  their  flowers  it  is  also 
intended  to  ripen  seeds,  the  bulbs  are  further  weak- 
ened according  to  the  number  of  seed-pods  they  are 
allowed  to  carry.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  the 
plants  have  not  a  quantity  of  healthy  leaves  upon  them 
after  the  seed-pods  are  removed,  the  bulbs  cannot 
regain  what  they  have  lost,  and  the  flowers  next  year 
will  be  few  and  poor  in  quality.  Let  the  plants  have 
as  much  light  as  it  is  possible  to  give  them,  but  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  have  a  tendency  to  scorch  some 
of  the  leaves.  If  the  seeds  saved  this  season  were 
sown  as  soon  as  they  were  ripe  the  young  plants  will 
now  be  ready  to  prick  off,  and  this  should  be  done 
within  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  time  the  seedlings 
appear  above-ground. 

Calceolarias. — Those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain 
good  large  specimen  plants  will  have  the  young  seed- 
lings ready  to  prick  off  into  small  pots — if,  indeed,  it 
has  not  already  been  done.  II  the  seeds  are  not  yet 
sown  it  ought  to  be  done  at  once.  Sow  them  in  pots, 
or  small  pans.  The  bulk  of  the  material  may  be 
ordinary  potting  soil,  but  an  inch  on  the  surface 
should  be  fine  sifted  light  mould.  Make  the  surface 
quite  level,  and  then  thinly  sow  the  seeds  over  it,  just 
covering  them  with  the  fine  mould,  or  a  little  silver- 
sand.  Place  a  square  of  glass  over  the  surface,  and 
shade  from  the  sun  until  the  plants  appear.  The  best 
place  for  the  young  plants  is  a  frame  or  hand-light  on 
the  north  side  of  a  wall.  Cuttings  of  any  choice 
varieties  will  also  form  roots  best  in  a  similar  position. 
The  cuttings  can  often  be  taken  from  the  plants  with 
some  roots  attached  to  them,  when  they  will  establish 
themselves  more  readily. 

Chinese  Primulas.  —  The  treatment  of  seedling 
plants  of  these  is  much  the  same  as  that  recommended 
for  Calceolarias.  Our  plants  have  been  potted  singly 
into  small  6o-sized  pots.  They  are  also  impatient  of 
bright  sunshine,  but  this  is  avoided  by  placing  the 
plants  in  a  cold  frame,  with  its  back  to  the  south. 
The  sun  does  not  strike  the  plants  directly  when  they 
are  in  that  position,  and  they  receive  sufficient  to 
promote  a  stout  healthy  growth— that  is,  if  they  have 
plenty  o(  air  admitted  to  them.  Continue  to  propa- 
gate the  double,  or  best  single  varieties,  from  cuttings. 
They  strike  freely  if  they  are  taken  off  with  a  portion 
of  stem  attached.  Each  cutting  should  be  put  into  a 
thumb-pot,  using  fine  sandy  soil  for  the  potting 
material.  They  should  be  kept  close  under  a  glass 
light,  and  will  be  the  better  for  a  little  bottom-heat. 

Chrysanthemums.— These  now  demand  consi- 
derable attention,  especially  those  plants  that  are 
intended  to  be  trained  into  specimens.  Ours  were 
shifted  into  the  pots  they  are  intended  to  flower  in 
about  the  second  and  third  week  in  June.  I  like  to 
see  all  of  our  plants,  for  whatever  purpose  they  are 
grown,  potted  before  July.  It  is  not  too  late  yet,  but 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  potting  com- 
pleted. The  Chrysanthemum  likes  a  rich  compost  to 
root  into,  and  plenty  of  pot  room  ;  although  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  pot  single  specimens 
of  the  large  flowering  section  into  pots  larger  than 
II  inches  in  diameter,  or  Pompons  into  larger  ones 
than  9  inches.  Good  yellow  loam  to  four  parts  of 
rich  manure,  and  some  crushed  bones  added  to  it, 
will  grow  the  plants  well.  The  growing  shoots  ought 
to  be  tied  down  now,  in  order  to  form  compact  speci- 
mens. If  the  shoots  are  not  tied  down  now  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  them  down  later,  as  they  have  a  consider- 
able tendency  to  snap  off  at  the  joints.  The  plants 
that  are  trained  to  single  stems  in  order  that  very 
large  blooms  may  be  produced,  should  be  tied  securely 
to  their  sticks  as  growth  progresses,  and  the  side- 


growths  may  be  pinched  out.     Each  single-stemmed 
plant  ought  to  produce  about  three  blooms. 

Fuchsias.  —These  and  the  zonal  Pelargoniums 
come  in  very  useful  after  this  time  to  keep  the  green- 
house gay  with  flowers.  The  best  plants  for  the  pur- 
pose are  those  that  were  propagated  from  cuttings 
very  early  in  the  present  year.  If  they  have  been 
grown  on  freely,  without  any  check,  they  will  now  be 
healthy  young  specimens  in  7-inch  pots.  Such  plants 
as  these  are  now  loaded  with  flowers ;  and  if  the 
seed-pods  are  removed  as  fast  as  the  flowers  drop,  the 
plants  will  continue  longer  to  produce  a  succession  of 
flowers.  Large  specimens  that  flowered  early  in  the 
year  should  now  be  placed  outside,  where  they  will 
go  through  their  resting  period.  See  that  greenfly  is 
kept  from  them.  J.  Douglas,  Loxford. 


Auriculas  at  Slough. — A  lover  of  Auriculas, 
naturally  enough,  finds  his  way  to  Slough  at  the 
blooming  time,  for  has  it  not  been  a  prominent  home 
of  this  fascinating  flower  for  many  years  past  ?  They 
grow  there  with  rare  vigour  ;  whether  it  is  something 
in  the  soil  used,  the  climate,  or  the  method  of  man- 
agement, or  all  combined,  the  plants  make  a  generous 
growth  and  flower  freely  and  finely.  And  one  sees 
something  else  there,  for  a  visitor  cannot  help  notic- 
ing that  Auriculas  are  never  over-potted,  rather  they 
are  grown  in  what  might  be  thought  under-sized  rather 
than  over-sized  pots,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  check  in  their  development  in  consequence. 
Auriculas  are  much  more  over-potted  than  under- 
potted— of  that  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  ;  and  in 
that  sweet,  silken,  yellow  loam  used  at  Slough  the 
plants  appear  to  find  abundant  and  congenial  nutri- 
ment, for  but  little  else  is  added.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  state  that  a  very  large  collection  both 
of  show  and  alpine  Auriculas  are  grown  at  Slough, 
and  the  demand  is  invariably  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
What  of  novelty  is  there  among  the  Slough 
Auriculas  ?  is  a  natural  question  to  put.  A  few  of 
the  early  flowering  new  varieties  were  missed,  but  the 
following  were  nicely  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  our 
visit : — Grey-edge  :  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  a  fine 
and  promising  variety  something  in  the  way  of  George 
Lightbody,  having  a  good  golden  tube,  clear  paste, 
and  dark  body  colour  ;  fine,  bold,  well  formed  pip 
and  truss,  and  vigorous  habit.  White-edge  :  Mr. 
Brown,  a  variety  that  looks  as  if  it  was  a  seedling 
from  Smiling  Beauty,  was  fairly  good,  medium  paste, 
fine  pip,  and  large  flat  truss.  This  variety  was  seen 
when  it  was  a  little  stale,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
be  judged  of  at  his  ,best.  Green-edge  :  G.  F.  Wil- 
son, fine  golden  tube,  good  paste,  dark  claret  body 
colour,  good  truss,  very  promising.  Green-edge : 
James  Douglas,  good  tube,  clear  white  circular  paste, 
dark  body  colour,  fine  bold  pip  ;  promises  to  make  a 
fine  show  flower,  but  does  not  appear  to  grow  into 
a  big  plant.  Self  Sultana,  a  very  fine  variety,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  refined  Ruby,  small  golden  tube, 
good  clear  paste,  fine  truss,  mealed  foliage ;  this 
promises  to  make  a  good  exhibition  variety.  Self  Mrs. 
Bryceson,  also  a  ruby-red  self,  bright  and  shining  in 
colour,  good  tube,  medium  paste,  scarcely  circular, 
mealed  foliage,  and  a  good  grower — fine  truss. 

In  the  way  of  grey-edges  the  following  varieties 
were  in  good  condition  : — Confidence  (Campbell), 
fairly  good  tube,  good  paste,  dark  body  colour,  large 
pip,  and  fine  truss— a  clear  and  bright  flower  ;  Lady 
Sophia  Dumaresque,  medium  tube,  dark  claret  ground 
colour,  fine  truss,  and  handsome  foliage ;  Sir  C. 
Napier  (Lightbody),  very  pretty  indeed  in  all  its  parts 
— so  much  mealed  on  the  edge  as  to  be  quite  a  white 
edge  ;  Alma  (Lightbody),  good  tube,  regular  in  all 
its  parts— fine  pip  and  habit ;  General  Bolivar,  very 
striking  and  bright ;  Privateer  (Grimes),  a  useful  old 
flower,  fine  dark  body  colour,  a  well-shaped  flower — 
makes  a  good  truss  ;  Duke  ol  Cambridge  (Dickson), 
circular  tube,  good  colour,  dark  ground — very  fine 
circular  pip  and  truss  ;  Frank  Simonite  (Simon- 
ite),  a  refined  Colonel  Champneys,  bright  violet 
ground  —  makes  a  good  show  variety  when 
caught  in  good  character — tube  very  weak  ; 
Matilda  (Dickson),  a  good  and  useful  grey  ; 
George  Lightbody  (Ileadley),  very  fine  indeed  ;  Com- 
plete (Sykes),  fine  truss,  a  good  useful  flower ;  Ring- 
leader, a  very  pretty  and  useful  grey,  that  appears  to 
keep  well  when  fully  expanded  ;  John  Waterston 
(Cunningham),  a  very  useful  flower  also  ;  comes  occa- 
sionally a  good  white,  and  when  in  condition  can  be 
shown  in  that  class  ;  Unique  (Maclean),  large,  and 
fairly  good  tube,  heavy  body  colour,  paste  irregular ; 


a  distinct  looking  variety,  fine  pip ;  Robert  Traill 
(Lightbody),  very  fine  and  good  ;  and  C.  E.  Brown 
(Ileadley),  good  tube,  dark  body  colour,  fine  and 
taking  truss. 

Of  white-edged  flowers  there  were  Lady  Sale,  very 
pretty,  and  fairly  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  but  the  petals 
are  pointed— large  truss  ;  Ne  plus  Ultra  (Smith),  a 
good  and  useful  white,  fine  pip  ;  Acme  (Read),  a 
very  pretty  and  effective  white-edge,  that  has  been 
finely  shown  this  season,  and  which  promises  to  take 
high  rank  as  an  exhibition  flower— a  variety  that  lasts 
a  long  time  in  bloom— good  habit  and  grower  ;  True 
Briton  (Hepworth),  a  good  and  useful  white,  well 
deserving  of  culture  for  exhibition  purposes;  Beauty 
(Trail),  almost  a  grey  here,  at  best  a  faint  white- 
slight  dark  body  colour,  fine  pip  and  truss,  pale 
tube  ;  and  Smiling  Beauty,  very  pretty  and  correct, 
and  good  truss. 

Of  green-edges  there  were  Prince  of  Greens,  very 
fine  and  correct,  in  small  plants,  and  with  a  better 
tube  than  is  usually  seen,  good  pip  and  compact 
truss ;  Imperator  (Litton),  very  fine  in  pip,  good 
tube,  but  too  much  body  colour  ;  Lycurgus  (Smith), 
a  pale  and  pretty  bright  green,  a  very  useful  variety 
when  caught  in  good  condition ;  Admiral  Napier, 
good  tube,  fine  pip  and  truss,  but  too  much  body 
colour,  pale  edge  ;  Anna  (Trail),  very  bright  on  the 
edge,  but  with  the  usual  defect  of  the  body  colour 
breaking  into  it;  Freedom  (Booth),  very  good,  as 
this  fine  sort  invariably  is  ;  General  Niell  (Trail),  a 
somewhat  common  yet  useful  green-edge,  of  good 
habit ;  and  Trince  of  Wales  (Ashton),  bright  green, 
tube  fairly  good,  dark  body  colour. 

Self  flowers  were  as  numerous  as  the  greys. 
Clipper,  Mr.  Turner's  new  self,  I  did  not  see  in 
flower,  but  it  is  spoken  very  highly  of.  Others  were 
Metropolitan  (Parker),  a  pretty  violet-purple  self, 
with  a  rough  paste  ;  Lord  Clyde  (Lightbody),  a  good 
useful  self,  but  now  beaten  by  Pizarro,  Clipper,  and 
others  ;  Formosa  (Smith),  weak  tube,  very  fine  pip, 
and  very  attractive  in  colour  ;  Topsy,  beautifully 
smooth,  as  it  always  is,  but  undersized,  as  it  generally 
is  ;  Mrs.  Sturrock  (Martin),  nice  and  bright,  though 
distanced  by  others  of  the  same  colour ;  Lord  of 
Lome,  very  bright  and  good  ;  Empress  (Turner),  a 
useful  dark  self,  tube  weak,  paste  good  and  very  pure, 
a  pleasing  flower;  Garibaldi  (Pohlman),  a  very  fine 
dark  self,  good  in  all  its  parts,  and  an  excellent  show 
variety  ;  Petronella  (Headley),  a  good  and  useful  dark 
self;  Vulcan  (Sims),  an  old  flower,  but  decidedly 
pleasing  when  caught  good  ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Cheerfulness  (Turner),  a  fine  violet  self,  let  out  a  few 
years  ago,  in  the  way  of  C.  J.  Perry,  but  decidedly 
better  and  brighter  in  colour  as  seen  here,  good  tube, 
circular  paste,  fine  pips  and  truss,  and  good  habit. 
This  makes  a  good  exhibition  flower. 

The  alpines  are  now  a  very  numerous  class,  and 
constant  additions  are  being  made.  Mr.  Turner  has 
this  season  catalogued  ten  new  varieties,  and,  in 
addition,  he  has  many  seedlings  of  great  promise. 
A  selection  from  the  large  collection  at  Slough  is 
given,  but  it  by.  no  means  exhausts  all  the  fine 
flowers  found  there. 

Of  the  new  varieties  not  yet  distributed,  mention 
must  be  made  of  Unique,  rich  golden  centre,  the  body 
colour  broad,  and  of  a  heavy  crimson-rose  shaded 
with  crimson— very  fine  indeed,  large  flat  pip  ;  Susie 
Matthews,  dark  ground,  shaded  with  very  bright 
mauve-lilac,  white  centre,  very  pretty  indeed ; 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  dark  fground,  shaded  with 
pale  violet  and  lilac,  creamy  centre  ;  very  good  and 
attractive  ;  A.  F.  Barron,  dark  maroon,  with  slight 
edge  ot  pale  cerise-rose,  golden  centre— very  fine  ; 
and  Mrs.  Ball,  dark  ground,  shaded  with  bright  pale 
rosy-red,  gold  centre— very  fine  and  attractive. 

The  following  were  also  among  the  gems  of  the 
collection  :— Fred.  Copeland,  dark  crimson,  golden 
centre,  very  fine ;  Vesuvius,  bright  crimson,  rich 
golden  centre,  very  fine  and  striking  ;  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
deep  plum,  shaded  crimson,  and  edged  with  bright 
purple,  creamy  centre,  changing  to  white,  very  fine 
pip  and  truss  ;  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  dark  ground,  shaded 
with  violet,  very  bright  and  effective,  pale  golden 
centre  changing  to  cream,  very  pretty  and  fine  truss  ; 
King  of  the  Belgians,  very  fine  indeed,  one  of  the 
best  alpines  yet  raised,  and  not  a  little  difficult  to 
beat ;  Sensation,  golden  centre,  paling  to  cream- 
very  fine  ;  Marine,  dark  ring  round  a  pale  yellow 
eye,  edged  with  cerise  and  purple,  very  fine  pip,  and 
bold  truss;  Philip  Frost,  dark  ground,  shading  to 
bright  cerise,  pale  gold  centre— very  fine  ;  Thomns 
Moore,  blackish  maroon,  shaded  with  crimson,  rich 
gold  centre  —  very  fine  ;  William  Fowle,  shaded 
maroon,  very  large  brilliant  golden  centre — extra  fine  ; 
Picotee,  maroon,  edged  with  bright  crimson  like  a 
Picotee,  golden  centre — distinct  and  fine  ;  Phcenix, 
large  dark  maroon,  line  golden  centre— very  good  ; 
William  Bragg,  bright  maroon,  like  shining  velvet, 
rich  golden  centre — very  fine  ;  and  Slough  Rival, 
dark,  shaded  with  violet,  golden  centre,  large  pip  J 
very  fine.  A'.  D% 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 

Notes  on  Pheasants.  —  As  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  is  no  doubt  read  on  all  the  principal  estates 
in  the  country,  a  few  remarks  on  pheasants  may  in- 
terest many  and  bring  out  valuable  observations  from 
some.  On  our  "  lord  and  master's"  ground  about  2000 
pheasants  are  reared  artificially  annually,  and  many 
more  are  hatched  out  naturally  in  the  covers  J  but  of 
them  we  need  not  speak,  as  rearing  pheasants  in  the 
manner  adopted  with  chickens  is  now  so  commonly 
practised  on  all  gentlemen's  estates,  that  my  remarks 
will  be  confined  to  them  alone.  Of  the  keepers  we 
need  not  say  much.  Probably  no  class  of  men  are 
more  assiduous  in  their  calling.  The  majority  of 
those  I  have  known  were  too  much  engrossed  with 
their  game  to  attend  either  church  or  market,  and 
from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  young  pheasants 
seldom  suffer  through  want  of  attention,  but  probably 
a  good  many  of  them  are  killed  with  kindness.  On 
the  estate  here  I  should  say  every  pheasant  must  have 
cost  I0.f.  per  head  by  November,  or  shooting  time. 
This  expense  is  chiefly  incurred  when  they  are  quite 
young,  or,  I  might  say,  before  they  have  got  their 
"  second  tails."  By  that  time  they  are  of  a  fair  size, 
and  generally  inclined  to  find  food  for  themselves, 
but  previously  they  are  treated  to  all  the  dainties  the 
keeper  can  think  of  or  get  hold  of.  Oatmeal,  patent 
meals  (generally  from  20s.  to  30*.  per  hundredweight), 
eggs,  greaves,  custards,  and  rice  are  only  a  few  of  the 
foods  which  are  placed  before  them,  either  mixed 
together  or  separately.  In  much  of  this  we  think 
there  is  harm.  In  a  wild  state  hardly  one  of  these 
foods  are  supplied,  and  I  think  many  pheasant  dis- 
eases may  be  traced  to  over-feeding  on  unnatural 
food.  In  this  opinion  I  am  strengthened  and  guided 
by  my  poultry  experience.  If  our  chicks  were  crammed 
with  the  same  dainties  I  should  fear  the  consequences. 
While  very  young  such  fare  might  be  agreeable,  but 
they  can  never  lay  a  substantial  foundation.  Grain  is 
not  used  enough  in  rearing  young  pheasants.  In  a 
wild  state  seeds  are  almost  their  sole  food,  and  all 
must  have  noticed  how  well  the  birds  thrive  when 
they  get  on  to  the  stubble  fields  when  the  Wheat  and 
Oats  have  been  gathered  in  autumn.  This  is  a  pretty 
safe  indication  as  to  what  food  to  supply.  Whatever 
the  birds  will  fatten  and  remain  healthy  on  when 
large  will  always  nourish  them  when  small. 

Another  mistake  I  have  often  observed  in  pheasant 
rearing  is  the  place  selected  by  the  keepers  for  rearing. 
The  covers  might  be  regarded  as  their  natural  abode, 
where  they  are  well  sheltered  from  sun  and  wind,  and 
have  ready  access  to  the  insects,  which  are  so  plenti- 
ful in  summer  under  trees  ;  but  those  facts  are  gene- 
rally ignored,  and  the  young  pheasants  are  kept  for 
three  of  the  first  months  of  their  lives  and  the  best 
months  of  the  season  in  some  field  almost  void  of 
shelter  and  deficient  of  insects,  as  well  as  many  other 
natural  foods.  Could  I  have  my  own  way  in  pheasant 
rearing  I  would  have  the  mothers  arranged  in  coops 
along  each  side  of  a  pathway  in  one  of  the  covers,  and 
would  undertake  to  rear  them  here  with  little  or  no 
trouble  against  every  contrivance  which  could  be 
introduced  to  help  on  field-reared  birds.  The  wild 
birds  follow  our  plan,  as  they  are  rarely  to  be 
seen  spending  much  of  their  time  on  a  grass 
field,  but  they  are  seldom  observed  idle  under 
cover.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  be  the  habit  of  all  birds. 
Our  chicks  have  the  choice  of  a  fine  woodland  run, 
and  also  an  open  grass  field,  but  they  only  come  to 
the  latter  to  enjoy  the  sun,  all  their  scratching  and 
food-finding  being  done  under  the  bushes  and  among 
the  trees. 

Pheasants'  eggs  hatched  out  uncommonly  well  in 
our  part  this  season,  and  at  first  the  youngsters  were 
strong  and  healthy,  but  when  they  were  a  few  weeks 
old  many  died,  and  now  the  pheasant  season  will  be 
a  poor  one  indeed.  One  keeper  lost  700  in  two 
weeks.  Their  term  of  illness  did  not  exceed  twelve 
hours.  At  first  they  let  down  their  wings,  then  they 
became  very  thirsty,  when  diarrhcea  carried  them  off. 
In  all  my  experience  with  fowls  I  have  never  observed 
a  parallel  case.  Enquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the 
probable  cause  from  those  who  profess  to  know  much 
of  such  subjects,  but  a  satisfactory  answer  has  not 
been  obtained.  If  any  reader  of  this  paper  has  expe- 
rienced anything  of  this  kind  and  can  give  both  a 
reason  and  cure  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  do  so.  As 
I  have  stated,  the  way  young  pheasants  are  treated  as 
a  rule  does  not  correspond  with  my  ideas,  but  for  all 
that  I  am  much  interested  in  the  above  case,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  see  it  settled  up  clearly. 


Mounds  in  Poultry-yards. — Were  I  making  a 
poultry-yard,  no  matter  whether  it  was  I  acre  in 
extent  or  only  a  few  yards  square,  a  high,  dry 
mound  would  be  raised  in  the  centre  of  it,  or  in  some 
part  more  suitable.  There  is  nothing  fowls,  especially 
young  ones,  enjoy  more  than  squatting  themselves  on 
a  mound.  In  one  of  our  poultry  runs  there  is  a 
Sweet  Bay  tree.  Some  years  ago  this  was  layered 
down  to  make  it  more  of  a  "  clump,"  and  to  do  so  a 
good  mound  of  soil  was  put  round  and  over  the 
branches  to  the  height  of  about  5  feet,  and  as  soon  as 
the  chicks  have  their  meals  a  general  rush  is  made  for 
this  elevation,  and  the  way  they  appear  to  enjoy  it 
proves  how  much  provision  of  the  kind  would  be 
relished  in  all  yards.  In  making  a  mound  I  would 
raise  a  good  foundation  of  stones.  Cover  them  over 
with  2  feet  or  more  of  soil.  Plant  this  with  ever- 
greens and  turf  between.  A  high  pinnacle  is  not 
wanted  ;  gentle,  sloping  sides,  and  a  top  slightly 
inclined,  is  the  best. 

Diarrhika  IN  Chickens.— In  wet  seasons  such 
as  the  present  this  complaint  is  very  liable  to  prevail 
in  many  yards,  and  when  any  tendency  of  the  kind 
is  observed  anything  like  sloppy  food  must  be  strictly 
avoided,  and  green  food,  if  they  are  in  confinement, 
should  be  given  sparingly.  Radical  means  of  stop- 
ping this  is  not  approved  of  by  us,  as  it  is  so  liable  to 
cause  inward  irritation,  and  the  cure  may  be  worse 
than  the  disease.  Our  main  cure  is  to  boil  an  [egg 
hard,  chop  it  up,  and  give  in  reason  according  to  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  fowl. 

Gapes. — Since  camphor  was  recommended  as  a 
cure  for  this  in  one  of  my  notes  in  these  pages,  I  have 
been  pleased  to  hear  of  its  value  in  many  cases. 
One  nurseryman's  wife  who  has  a  good  yard  of 
Dorkings  was  talking  to  me  of  her  success  this  year, 
and  mentioned  that  gapes  took  possession  of  some  of 
her  stock,  but  after  using  camphor  in  their  drinking 
water,  as  recommended  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
permanent  improvement  was  the  result,  and  both  for 
her  sake  and  my  own  I  was  pleased  to  hear  of  this, 
only  I  did  not  tell  her  she  was  speaking  to  Henwife. 
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Hardy  Ornamental  Trees. — Any  one  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  hardy  ornamental  trees  should 
pay  a  visit  to  the  "Arboretum,"  Isleworth,  and  there 
have  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself  the  effect 
— the  charming  effect — that  may  be  produced  by  the 
judicious  planting  and  arranging  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  central  walk  or  avenue  in  the 
Arboretum,  which  is  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  a 
great  source  of  attraction  to  the  inhabitants  of  Isle- 
worth,  as  they  pass  and  repass  its  gates,  affords  an 
admirable  example,  not  altogether  of  ornamental 
planting,  but  of  the  materials — almost  endless  in 
variety  and  quality — wherewith  to  execute  such  a 
work,  but  by  this  remark  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  depreciating  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
has  been  done,  but  as  showing  that  the  stock  in  trade 
is  represented — well  represented — in  this  particular 
situation,  and  so  arranged  that  the  visitor  can 
see  the  individual  species  and  their  respective 
varieties  without  leaving  the  walk.  Mr.  John  Webb, 
the  resident  manager  and  veteran  arboriculturist, 
takes  great  pleasure  in  showing  visitors  through  the 
shady  walks — walks  shaded  with  rich  and  diversified 
foliage  of  handsome  trees,  which  divide  and  sub- 
divide his  Arboretum  into  ornamental  sections,  and 
explaining  on  the  way  thither  the  characteristics  of 
the  respective  species.  Perhaps  the  best  time  in  the 
year  for  making  such  a  visit  is  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  although,  if  the  visitor  be  a 
lover  of  pretty  and  graceful  trees — -trees  which  are 
beautiful  not  only  in  habit  of  growth  and  diversity  of 
colour  and  form  of  leaf,  but  also  on  account  of  their 
great  variety  and  distinctiveness  of  character — he  will, 
go  when  he  will,  always  find  sufficient  variety  in  the 
Messrs.  Lee's  unique  collection  to  interest  and  reward 
him  for  his  visit,  and  where  also  he  may  pick  up  a 
few  practical  hints  respecting  the  treatment  of  the 
trees  which  form  the  subject  of  this  notice.  H.  W.  W. 

Friendly  Sparrows.— "I.  A.  H."  in  last  Satur- 
day's Gardeners'  Chronicle  speaks  of  the  sparrows 
clearing  his  Roses  of  aphis.  I  grow  Pansies,  Violas, 
and  Polyanthuses  by  the  thousand,  and  although  the 
sparrows  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  Polyanthus 


buds  and  flowers  in  the  early  spring,  and  pulled  out 
early  transplanted  seedlings  from  sheer  mischief,  I  am 
now  much  inclined  to  condone  their  misdeeds  for  what 
they  have  been  doing  lately.  Pansies  and  Violas  in  the 
Midlands  have  suffered  greatly  from  brown  aphis  this 
season,  and  I  have  been  sorely  troubled  to  keep  ours 
clear,  but  we  have  derived  some  help  from  the  spar- 
rows who  frequent  the  Pansy  beds  and  devour  the 
aphis.    IV.  D.,  florist,  Walsall. 

Potato  Disease :  Lifting  and  Storing  the 
Tubers — -It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  fast  the  Potato 
disease  is  spreading,  and  what  a  hold  it  has  of  the 
tops  in  some  places,  and  as  the  tubers  soon  become 
affected  after  the  spot  appears,  the  best  and  only  safe 
way  of  saving  them  is  to  lift  and  store  them,  as,  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  the  ground,  they  are  liable  to 
attack,  and,  once  stricken,  they  are  useless  except  for 
immediate  boiling  up  and  giving  to  pigs.  Before 
lifting,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  skins 
are  set,  before  which  time  the  Potatos  are  unfit  to  dig 
for  laying  by,  as,  being  unripe  and  immature,  they 
will  not  keep,  but  become  bruised,  turn  black,  and 
spoil.  All  early  sorts,  such  as  Myatt's  Early  Rose, 
Snowflake,  and  most  of  the  kidneys,  are  quite  foward 
enough,  as  also  are  some  of  the  rounds,  but  if  there  is 
any  doubt,  they  may  easily  be  tested  by  rubbing  them 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  if  with  slight 
friction  the  skins  do  not  move,  but  remain  fast,  they 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  lifted  at  once.  Where 
there  is  not  time  to  do  this,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
cut  off  the  tops,  as  by  doing  that  the  spread  of  the 
disease  is  arrested,  and  the  tubers  can  then  be  taken 
up  during  a  leisure  time,  or  when  the  weather  and 
conditions  are  favourable.  It  is  the  practice  with 
some  when  digging  Potatos  to  throw  them  out,  and 
let  them  lie  on  the  ground,  but  beyond  leaving 
them  there  just  sufficiently  long  to  dry,  the 
sooner  they  are  housed  the  better,  as  the  sun 
hardens  and  breaks  them,  and  partly  spoils  them  for 
use.  Those  for  cooking  should  not  only  be  got 
in  from  the  sun  and  air,  but  kept  dark  by 
either  being  covered  or  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  in  which 
latter  place,  if  dry,  they  always  keep  well.  Pitting 
is  the  worst  of  all  ways  of  storing  and  keeping  Potatos, 
as  they  sweat  and  get  hot,  and  not  only  that,  but  the 
close  confinement  under  straw  and  earth  is  sure  to 
impregnate  them  with  an  unpleasant  flavour.  Seed 
Potatos,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  well  be  stored  in 
too  light  or  airy  a  place,  as  the  thing  with  these  is  to 
retard  growth  to  as  late  a  period  as  possible  ;  and  the 
gradual  greening  process  they  undergo  does  good,  as 
it  sets  the  skin  fast,  and  helps  to  ripen  the  tubers. 
The  light  and  air,  too,  acts  beneficially  on  the  shoots, 
which,  instead  of  starting  early  and  becoming  drawn, 
as  they  do  in  close  dark  places,  push  out  slowly,  and 
become  sturdy  and  strong.  To  enable  them  to  do 
this  the  tubers  should  be  laid  thin  on  benches  made 
of  stout  strips  of  deal  placed  half-an-inch  or  so  apart, 
as  then  currents  of  air  may  pass  through  between,  to 
aid  in  which  the  shed  or  place  occupied  should  be 
freely  ventilated  by  opening  doors  and  windows  when- 
ever the  weather  is  favourable.  Many  think  that 
because  Potatos  look  clear  when  lifted  that  they  take 
disease  after,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for  if  they  show 
rot  the  spot  must  be  there  before,  although  it  may  not 
show,  and  no  care  or  pains  will  stop  it  or  prevent  its 
appearance.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  pick  out  the 
infected  ones  as  soon  as  they  can  be  detected,  and  so 
prevent  them  from  contaminating  or  injuring  others 
they  touch.  J.  Sheppard. 

Curiosities  of  Grafting  :  Passifloras  and 
Tacsonias. — My  experience  in  grafting  this  class  of 
plants  has  proved  that  they  enlarge  at  the  union  so 
much  that  they  either  canker  and  rot  off  after  they 
have  taken  or  become  very  unsightly.  What  I  think 
should  be  aimed  at  is  to  get  the  Tacsonia  to  flower  in 
a  smaller  and  younger  state,  so  that  they  might  be 
more  grown  in  small  greenhouses  and  in  small  pots. 
This  I  have  succeeded  in  doing,  having  now  many 
plants  showing  flower-buds,  and  which  will  soon  be 
in  full  bloom,  which  are  only  3  and  4  feet  high.  Some 
which  I  have  planted  out  on  a  south  wall  also  show 
bloom-buds,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  flower 
out-of-doors  this  summer.  I  have  hybridised  Tacsonia 
insignis  on  exoniensis  and  with  Van  Volxemii  and 
sanguinea,  and  have  a  great  variety  of  seedlings,  the 
foliage  of  which  all  looks  very  promising.  When  in 
bloom  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  you 
leaves  and  flowers.  IVm.  Smythe,  The  Gardens, 
Basing  Park,  Alton,  July  13,     (See  p.  103.) 

Petroleum  as  an  Insecticide. — I  can  fully 
indorse  all  that  Mr.  Duffield  states  in  his  note,  p.  85, 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  petroleum  as  a  remedy  for  many 
of  the  insect  pests  with  which  gardeners  are  troubled  ; 
and  further,  I  would  warn  all  those  who  are  not 
practically  acquainted  with  it  as  an  insecticide  to  be 
extremely  cautious  how,  when,  and  where  they  use 
it  before  they  are  better  informed  respecting  its 
damaging  properties,  as  the  remedy  may  prove  far 
worse  than  the  evil,  as  the  following  instances  will 
show.    My  own  and  first  acquaintance  with  this  oil 
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as  an  insect  killer  dates  back  to  some  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  ago.     Amongst  other  plants  which  at  that 
time  were  under  my  charge  was  a  batch  of  Pelar- 
goniums, and  these  had  become  badly  infected  with 
greenfly.     On  observing  these  when  walking  through 
the  houses  one  day,  the  "  chef"  says,  "Well,  John, 
what  about  that  new  dodge  of  petroleum  you  were 
telling  me  about  the  other  day  ?     Supposing  we  give 
it  a  trial  on  these  Pelargoniums."     Yes,  and  so  we 
did,  and  with  the  following  result  : — Two  wineglass- 
fuls   of   the  oil  were  mixed  with    an  ordinary-sized 
pailful  of  soft  water,  and  well   stirred  up.     "  Now," 
says  the  chef,  "dip  them  into  that,  and  hold  them 
in  for  about  two  seconds,  and  then  lay  them  down 
on  their  sides."      In  about  an  hour   afterwards  the 
remark  was,  "Well,  John,  I  think  that   new  dodge 
of  yours  has  settled  the  fly."     Yes,  and  sure  enough 
it  had  ;  and  the  following  day  it  was  only  too  plainly 
visible  that  the  plants  were  settled  into  the  bargain. 
Had   the  plants  been  syringed,  and   the  now  well- 
known  method  of  mixing  the  oil  and  water  together 
been  adopted,    there  can  be  no  question  but  what 
the  plants    would  have   passed   though   the    ordeal 
alive,    minus    greenfly.      Two    other    cases   of   its 
damaging  effects  I  may  give.     The  first  one  was  that 
in  which  Vines  when  at  rest  had  been  painted  over 
with  a  view  to  eradicating  the  mealy-bug,  with  which 
they  were  infested  ;  the  second  was  one  of  painting 
old-established  Peach  trees  infested  badly  with  scale. 
In  each  case  the  insects  were  placed  hors  de  combat, 
but  when  new  growth  commenced  in  the  spring  it 
was  seen  that  half  the  wood  in  the  Peach  trees  was 
dead,    Vines  ditto.      Now,  in  all   three  cases  cited 
above,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about   the   injurious 
results  being  due  to  not  properly  mixing  the  oil  and 
water  together,  or  to  its  having  been  used  too  strong. 
Of  what   strength  the  solution  was  as  used   on  the 
Vines  and  Peaches  I  am  unable  to  say ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  I  believe  it  was  the  main  cause  of  each  man 
being    dismissed    from    his    post.     Mixing   a    given 
quantity  of  oil  with  water  by  simply  stirring  it  up 
won't  do.     Our  own  plan  of  using  it  is  to  put  two 
wineglassfuls  of  oil  with  four  gallons  of  water,  and 
mix  it  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  that  recommended 
by  your  correspondent  at  p.  85.    For  green  or  black, 
or  any   kind    of  scale,    I    don't    know  of  anything 
cheaper  or  better.     This  much,  however,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  say — viz.,  do  not  use  it  too  often  early  in 
the  spring,  when  the  foliage  is  young  and  tender,  or 
the  consequences  will  be  that  the  young  leaves  will 
fall  off  before  they  are  half  grown,   especially  in  the 
cases  of  Peaches  and    Nectarines — in  fact,   I  would 
not    recommend  its    being  used  on  anything   when 
the  foliage  is  young  and  tender,   but  when  it  is  fully 
developed  little  or  no  injury  will  result.  H. 

Slow  Germination  of  Whorled  Primula?.— It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  draw  Mr.  Anderson-Henry's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  even  in  the  case  of  P.  japonica  it 
only  holds  good  with  old  seed.  If  new  seed  is  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  say  in  July  or  August,  it  comes  up 
freely  the  next  spring.  P.  verticillata,  so  far  as  I 
know,  grows  freely  at  any  time,  old  or  new  seed.  I 
have  a  fine  whorled  form  oi  P.  suaveolens,  and  it  does 
not  differ  in  the  matter  of  germination  from  its  near 
relatives.  I  have  also  two  or  three  distinctly  whorled 
forms  of  P.  elatior.  Neither  are  they  affected  in  the 
direction  of  lengthened  germination ;  and  in  the 
matter  of  Gentians,  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  gene- 
rally grows  at  once,  whereas,  just  as  in  the  case  of  P. 
japonica,  if  it  is  kept  over  till  spring  it  takes  time  to 
come  up.  Many  of  the  splendid  plants  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Anderson-Henry  are  certainly  worth  an  effort  to 
introduce,  and  I  think  that  if,  instead  of  their  seeds 
being  sent  home  in  paper,  the  usual  way,  they  were 
scattered  through  a  mass  of  soil  and  headed  down  in  a 
cask,  there  would  be  a  fair  probability  of  their  waking 
into  life  shortly  after  arrival.   T.  Smith,  Newry, 

Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  the  same  House. 

Referring  to  the  notices  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 

of  June  3  and  July  15  on  the  above  it  might  be  well 
to  observe  that  the  practice  is  not  new.  Mr.  J. 
Shannon,  gr.  to  Sir  A.  Jardine,  Bart.,  Jardine  Hall, 
N.B.,  has  for  several  years  been  growing  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  in  this  way.  Some  years  ago  a  small  house, 
28  feet  by  7  feet,  was  erected  for  this  express  purpose, 
and  Melons  on  one  side  and  Cucumbers  on  the  other 
have  been  very  successfully  grown  in  it,  the  plants 
being  in  narrow  beds  on  either  side  of  The  centre 
path.  As  only  one  crop  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers 
are  grown  in  the  season  the  house,  when  not  so  used, 
has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  in  other 
respects  for  preparing  and  bringing  forward  plants  for 
the  larger  houses.  -V. 

Eucharis  amazonica. — The  season  having  come 
round  when  a  good  many  growers  will  be  dividing  and 
repotting  their  Eucharis  bulbs,  a  few  remarks  on  their 
culture  maybe  of  some  interest.  A  compost  of  two- 
thirds  of  good  turfy  loam,  one-third  of  good  sandy 
peat,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  rough  bones,  charcoal, 
broken  flower-pots,  and  a  little  soot  (which  gives  the 
plants  a  fine  dark  healthy  appearance)  suits  them  well, 


The  Eucharis  is  a  great  water-loving  plant,  so  that 
the  pots  or  pans  should  be  well  drained  with 
broken  crocks  and  a  layer  of  rough  bones  on  the  top. 
Do  not  pot  too  hard,  as  they  enjoy  plenty  of  freedom  at 
the  roots.  Those  who  have  a  house  or  part  of  one  to 
spare  would  find  it  advantageous  to  plunge  them  in  a 
bed  of  tan,  with  a  bottom-heat  ranging  from  8o°  to 
85°,  and  a  top-heat  of  from  65°  to  70° ;  should  this 
plan  be  adopted,  and  the  plants  be  carefully  treated, 
good  results  will  follow,  in  the  shape  of  plenty  of 
flowers  for  cutting  during  the  winter  months.  The 
less  frequently  they  are  repotted  the  better,  and  when 
pot-bound  a  little  weak  guano-water  will  be  found  a 
capital  stimulant.  Pancratiums  will  do  equally  well 
with  the  same  treatment.  W.  Reive,  Ockenden  Gar- 
dens, Cuckfield. 

Barrel-frame  Easy  Chairs.— We  take  the  fol- 
lowing illustrations  and  letterpress  from  the  American 
Agriculturist :  —  A  large  barrel  or   small  hogshead 


FlG.   2'. — THE   CHAIR   FRAMED. 


with  iron  hoops  is  cut  to  the  form  shown  in  fig.  22,  the 
hoops  being  first  riveted  to  the  staves.  Strips  or 
cleats  nailed  on  the  inside  at  any  desired  height,  sup- 
port the  upper  barrel  head  as  a  seat.  The  barrel  is 
mounted  on  a  frame  of  two  pieces  of  wood  with  casters 
underneath.  A  broader  firmer  base  would  be  formed 
of  three  or  four  pieces.  The  supporting  brackets  are 
added  in  front.  Fig.  23  shows  how  the  whole  may  be 
upholstered  with  calico  or  any  other  material  at  small 


Fig.  23.— the  chair  complete. 

cost.     All  the  above  work  of  "easy  chair"  making 
may  be  done  at  home,  and  involve  very  little  expense. 

Suburban  Garden.— A  "little  bit"  in  my 
suburban  garden  is  just  now  so  pretty  that  I  venture 
to  mention  its  constituents  as  a  guide  to  those  who 
may  be  puzzling  themselves  what  to  plant.  The  bit 
in  question  is  simply  the  right  angle  formed  by  one 
wall  going  straight  from  south  to  north,  and  the  other 
from  west  to  east.  A  straight  path  with  a  border  on 
each  side  runs  down  from  the  south,  so  that  the 
angle  in  question  is  in  full  view  of  the  windows  of  the 
house — just  an  uncompromising  London  builder's  gar- 
den—a jack-towel  garden,  in  fact.  Now  for  the  plant- 
ing, which  it  is  fair  to  say  has  been  to  a  large  extent 
accidental.  First  comes,  on  the  right  border,  a  glorious 
plant  of  CEnothera  Lamarckiana,  now  in  gorgeous 
bloom,  backed  up  by  a  pyramid  of  Thuya  gigantea, 
behind  which,  and  slightly  overhanging  the  path,  are 
some  tall  sprays  of  the  pink  Spiraea  venusta  in  full 
bloom,  and  which  my  gardener  (ahem  I),  in  the  spirit 
of  tidying  up,  is  very  anxious  to  tie  up  to  a  stake,  but 
which  procedure  is  peremptorily  forbidden.  Then, 
still  proceeding  northwards,  is  a  rustic  arch  thrown 
over  the  path,  and  weighed  down  with  the  profuse 
growth  of  Felicite  Perpetual  Rose.  This  arch  forms 
a  frame  through  which  is  seen  on  the  one  side  a 


standard  plant  of  variegated  Negundo,  on  the  other  a 
weeping  Purple  Birch  of  great  depth  of  colour,  though 
this  would  undoubtedly  look  better  if  further  away 
from  the  dark  Ivy.  These  two  stand  sentinels,  one  on 
each  side  of  a  miniature  rootery,  capped  with  the 
spreading  fronds  of  the  male  Fern,  and  backed  up  with 
a  dense  growth  of  Irish  Ivy,  which  thickly  covers  the 
boundary  wall.  The  whole  arrangement  is  so  contrived 
as  to  give  the  effect  at  a  distance  of  a  woodland  walk, 
going  no  one  knows  whither,  instead  of  coming  to  an 
abrupt  termination,  as  it  really  does.  Jack  Towel. 

Yellow  Foxgloves. — Those  who  know  the  Alps 
have  often  told  me  of  yellow  Foxgloves,  and  I  have 
often  tried  to  get  them.  The  first  seed  that  was 
given  me  of  them  turned  out  the  common  Great 
Mullein,  Verbascum  Thapsus  ;  but  I  have  also  suc- 
ceeded in  flowering  both  biennial  and  perennial 
species  of  Digitalis,  of  a  dingy  colour,  called  yellow 
for  want  of  a  better  name ;  but  the  specific  name 
"luteus,"  "mud-coloured,  "better  describes  them.  A 
really  yellow  Foxglove  of  the  size  and  habit  of  our 
purple  native  would  be  very  beautiful  ;  but  I  have 
never  met  with  one.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  I 
have  seen  is  now  in  flower  in  my  garden,  and  was 
given  to  me  last  year  by  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Worcester, 
under  the  name  of  D.  Lindleyana ;  it  has  the  an- 
pearance  of  being  perennial ;  another  sent  me  at  the 
same  time,  called  D.  gigantea,  is  not  yet  in  flower, 
C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Mafias,  July  14. 

The  Late  Mild  Winter  and  the  cold  biting  east 
winds  in  the  spring  have  had  a  most  deleterious  effect 
upon  many  perennials  and  shrubs.  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  suffered  so  much.  Tea  Roses 
have  been  checked  and  nipped  almost  as  much  as  if 
they  had  passed  through  a  very  severe  winter.  Lark- 
spurs with  Preonies  have  been  hit  so  hard  that  many 
nf  them  have  not  bloomed  at  all,  and  all  look  more  or 
less  sickly.  Lathyrus  Iatifolius  albus,  a  large  strong 
plant,  has  perished  altogether,  so  has  L.  splendens,  of 
which  I  had  a  potful  of  strong  seedlings  raised  from 
seed  sent  me  by  M.  Max  Leichtlin  ;  but  the  plant 
which  has  suffered  most  is  a  very  large  specimen  of 
Lathyrus  rotundifolius,  which  has  been  the  glory  of  my 
garden  in  June  and  July  for  the  last  four  or  five  year?i 
It  has  generally  several  hundreds  of  bunches  ofbloorra 
expanded  at  the  same  time.  It  came  up  very  strong 
this  spring  and  was  covered  with  buds,  but  many 
single  bunches  have  been  prematurely  nipped  and 
the  whole  plant  presents  about  as  melancholy  an  ex- 
ample of  a  thing  blasted  and  blighted  by  the  east  wind 
before  it  is  grown  up  as  could  well  be  found.  H. 
Harpur-Crewc,  Drayton- Beauchamp  Rectory,  Tring, 
July  15. 

Mignonette. — Among  plants  whose  flowers  exhale 
sweet   odours,   none   are   more    highly  prized   than 
Mignonette,  but  valuable  as  it  is  for  beds  and  borders, 
it  is  doubly  so  for  pots   for  the  embellishment  of 
greenhouses  or  conservatories  during  the  winter,  or 
to  use  with  other  plants  in  windows  in  rooms,  where, 
when  in  bloom,  it  fills  the  air  with  the  sweetest  and 
most  refreshing  of  odours.  To  have  in  perfection  at  the 
season  mentioned,  preparations  should  be  made  now, 
and  the  seed  sown  at  once,  as  success  depends  mainly 
on  giving  the  Mignonette  plenty  of  time  to  become 
strong  before  it  is  placed  under  glass  in  the  autumn. 
For  general  purposes  the  handiest  sized  plants  are  those 
grown  in  6-inch  pots,  which  are  the  most  serviceable 
for  furnishing,  but  if  big  specimens  are  required,  8-inch 
or  10-inch  pots  must  be  used,  in  which  latter  sizes 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  having  masses  of  a 
fine  pyramidal   shape,   upwards  of  2  feet  through. 
The  pots  decided  on,  the  next  thing  of  importance  is 
the   drainage,   which  must    be    perfect,   as    though 
Mignonette  will  take,  and  requires,  a  good  deal  of 
water,  it  will  not  bear  a  wet,  stagnant  condition  of 
the  soil,   which  is  fatal  to  healthy  root  action,  and 
often  causes  an  entire  loss  of  the  plants.     The  best 
kind  of  drainage  for  Mignonette   is   bones  broken 
up  into  small  pieces,  or  charcoal  similarly  treated,  but 
before  either  of  these  is  used  a  potsherd  should  fint 
be  placed  over  the  hole  in  the  pot  to  prevent  the  char- 
coal  or   bones   falling   through.      To   make  sure  of 
keeping  the  interstices  betweeen  the  drainage  clear 
and  open  it  is  a  good  plan  to  scatter  a  very  little  dry 
moss  or  sphagnum  over  it  in  each  pot,  and  then  just 
a  sprinkling  of  soot,  which  not  only  acts  as  an  agree- 
able and  powerful  stimulant,  but  helps  to  keep  out 
worms,  to  which  it  is  most  objectionable,  and  makes 
them  wriggle  and  twist  and  turn  out  of  the  soil  it  is 
in.     This  being  so,  it  is  as  well  always  to  mix  a  little 
with  the  loam  before  tilling  the  pots,  but  being  of  a 
hot  nature  it  does  not  do  to  apply  much,  and  it  is  far 
better  to  apply  a  decoction  from  it  later  on  by  having 
a  bag  of  it  in  water,  which  is  an  excellent  and  safe 
way  of  using  it,  as  the  roots  of  the  plants  can  take 
it  up  and  feed  on  it  at  once.     The  kind  of  soil  that 
suits  Mignonette  best  is  tolerably  fresh  cut  turf  with 
plenty  of  fibre  in  it,  and  if  this  is  chopped  up  fine  and 
rammed  into  the  pots  firm  when  in  a  fairly  dry  state 
the  plants  will  revel  in  it  and  grow  luxuriant  and 
strong.     Why  Mignonette  requires  such  firm  soil  is 
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on  account  of  its  6ne  hair-like  roots,  which  in  a  loose 
open  medium  are  apt  to  suffer  from  sudden  changes, 
and  perish  from  drought.  The  soil  consolidated  in 
the  way  stated,  the  next  thing  is  to  sow  the  seed,  which 
should  be  done  thinly  and  regularly  over  the  surface, 
and  then  slightly  covered,  when  the  pots  should  either 
be  stood  on  a  hard  coal-ash  bottom  in  a  frame  where  the 
lights  can  be  kept  continuously  tilted,  or  close  along 
under  a  wall  out  of  reach  of  the  sun.  In  either 
situation  the  seed,  if  good  and  fresh,  will  soon  ger- 
minate ;  but  to  enable  it  to  do  this  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  slightly  sprinkle  the  soil,  but  on  no  account 
must  the  damping  be  heavy  enough  to  do  more  than 
keep  it  moist,  as  Mignonette  during  its  early  stages  is 
very  impatient  of  wet.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  they 
will  be  all  the  better  for  full  exposure,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  drawing  they  should  be  thinned  early,  leav- 
ing only  the  strongest  and  best.  For  the  6-inch  pots 
five  or  six  plants  are  sufficient ;  but  for  those  of 
larger  size  double  that  number  may  be  left,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  as  long  as  the  finger  sticks  should  be 
applied,  and  the  plants  tied  loosely  to  them,  other- 
wise they  fall  over  and  become  bent  in  their  stems. 
It  is  the  practice  with  some  to  stop  the  shoots  of 
Mignonette  by  pinching  out  the  points  with  a  view  to 
make  them  branch  ;  but  when  this  is  done  they  never 
send  up  such  fine  spikes  of  flower  as  they  do  when 
they  are  left  more  to  themselves,  and  they  always 
grow  bushy  naturally  and  break  well  from  below. 
To  prevent  the  roots  drying  while  the  plants  are 
standing  out  during  the  summer,  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  in  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre,  that  the  sun 
may  not  strike  the  sides,  as  when  it  does  so  the 
desiccation  is  great,  and  the  leaves  soon  show 
it  by  the  starved  appearance  they  assume  instead 
of  keeping  the  dark  green  colour  so  characteristic 
of  Mignonette  that  has  been  well  fed  and  cared 
for.  Although  Mignonette  is  tolerably  hardy,  it  is 
not  safe  to  allow  the  pots  of  it  to  stand  out  after  the 
middle  of  October,  a  time  when  it  should  be  housed, 
but'it  is  necessary  for  it  to  have  a  very  light  situation 
and  plenty  of  air  to  keep  it  from  drawing.  No  place 
suits  it  better  than  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  where,  if 
not  exposed  to  cold,  cutting  draughts,  it  always  does 
well.  During  winter  the  plants  require  careful  water- 
ing, and  should  be  kept  rather  dry  than  otherwise,  and 
when  they  do  have  water  it  is  always  advisable  to  have 
that  impregnated  with  soot,  which  will  go  far  towards 
maintaining  them  in  vigorous  health,  and  enabling 
them  to  throw  out  large  heads  of  bloom.  Many  think 
it  matters  not  what  kind  of  Mignonette  is  grown,  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  sorts,  the  old  Reseda 
odorata  being  quite  a  weed  when  compared  with  such 
as  Miles'  Spiral,  Garraway's  or  Parson's  White, 
or  Barr's  pyramidalis  gigantea,  which  are  all  large 
bold  types,  and  almost  the  only  varieties  out  of. 
the  many  that  are  really  worth  cultivating  in  pots 
The  last-named  has  more  red  in  it  than  the  others, 
and  is  therefore  desirable  on  that  account  ;  but,  taking 
all  in  all,  my  favourite  is  Miles'  Spiral,  which  has 
served  me  well  for  years,  and  always  comes  good. 
J.  Sheppard. 


A  Wild-flower  Show. — I  was  much  pleased 
with  and  interested  in  the  article  on  "  A  Wild-flower 
Show,"  published  in  your  paper  of  the  15th  inst.,  and 
fully  agree  with  the  author  of  it  as  to  the  great  value 
to  children  of  the  study  of  botany.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  if  it  were  taught  to  a  greater  extent  in 
schools  the  children  would  be  rendered  more  observ- 
ant, would  have  many  more  enjoyments  and  interests 
than  they  at  present  possess,  and  the  schools  in  which 
it  was  taught,  when  compared  with  others  ignoring 
the  study,  would  be  found  not  only  to  stand  on  equal 
ground  with  regard  to  excellence  in  ordinary  attain- 
ments, but  to  be  far  superior  in  moral  tone  and  in 
general  intelligence.  It  is  often  said  that  the  beauty 
of  a  leaf  is  never  fully  seen  until  an  attempt  is  made 
to  transfer  a  likeness  of  it  to  paper,  and  it  is  certainly 
more  true  that  the  beauty  of  the  tiniest  and  most 
commonplace  of  flowers  is  unknown  except  to  the 
botanist,  the  lover  even  of  Nature's  weeds. 
At  Woodbridge  Horticultural  Show  on  Thursday, 
Tuly  13,  I  was  delighted  to  see  splendid  speci- 
mens of  wild  flowers  exhibited  both  by  ladies  and 
cottagers.  The  show  is  always  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  exhibits  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others. 
The  flowers  shown  by  the  cottagers  were  arranged  en 
masse  about  ih  feet  by  2  feet,  and  contained  all  the 
more  common  wild  flowers,  including  Poppies  (Pa- 
paver  Rheas),  Cornflower  (Centaurea  cyanus),  Corn- 
cockle ( Agrostemma  Githago),  Meadow  Sweet  (Spiraea 
Ulmaria),  field  Scabious  (Knautia  arvensis),  Yellow 
Ox-eye  or  Corn  Marigold  (Chrysanthemum  segetum), 
various  Umbellifers  and  grasses,  and  in  additlion 
Heath  (Erica  cinerea),  Mullein  (Verbascum  thapsus), 
Viper's  Bugloss  (Echium  vulgare),  wild  Mignonette 
(both  Reseda  Iutea  and  luteola),  white  Valerian 
(Valeriana  officinalis),  and  a  yellow  flower  unknown  to 
me,  a  specimen  of  which  I  have  enclosed.  [Lysimachia 
vulgaris.  Ed.]  One  of  the  cottagers  informed  me 
that  all  the  specimens  were  gathered  for  her  by  little 
boys,  who  had  scoured  the  neighbourhood  in  search 
of  them.     The  wild  flowers  shown  by  the  ladies  were 


arranged  very  tastefully  in  epergnes.  There  were 
about  eight  exhibits  in  this  class,  all  of  considerable 
merit,  and  deserving  of  great  praise.  The  1st  prize, 
won  by  Miss  Stidolph,  of  Woodbridge,  was  a  very 
light  and  exquisitely  arranged  collection  of  splendid 
flowers,  with  a  few  grasses  interspersed.  Besides  the 
ordinary  wild  flowers  this  exhibit  included  white  and 
yellow  Water  Lilies  (Nympha^a  alba  and  Nuphar 
lutea),  Orchis  lati folia,  the  Uest-harrow  (Ononis 
arvensis),  the  Willow-herb  (Epilobium  hirsutum), 
Flowering  Rush  (Butomus  umbellatus),  a  Lythrum, 
a  Campanula,  a  large  species  of  Myosotis,  and 
the  Money- wort  (Lysimachia  nummularia),  the 
latter,  the  Money-wort,  being  arranged  all  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  epergne,  and  drooping 
gracefully  till  it  nearly  reached  the  lower  part.  But 
these  exhibits,  though  beautiful  and  interesting,  fall 
far  short  of  those  of  the  boys  mentioned  in  your  article 
of  the  15th  inst.,  in  that  the  specimens  were  un- 
named, and  probably  were  unknown  to  the  exhibitors, 
and  certainly  conveyed  no  information  to  the  casual 
eye.  It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  if 
special  prizes  were  given  at  cottagers'  shows  for  the 
best  collections  of  wild  flowers  correctly  named.  Tins 
would  awaken  a  lively  interest  in  the  children,  would 
lead  them  to  careful  observation  and  thoughtful  study, 
and  would  probably  be  of  untold  good  in  the  future. 
Before  closing  I  wish  to  remark  that  children  should 
be  taught  in  gathering  wild  flowers  not  to  root  up 
plants  unless  positively  necessary,  especially  in  the 
case  of  rare  species.  H.  M.  S. 

Picridium  tingitanum.— I  often  wonder  more 
people  do  not  grow  this  pretty  South  European  Com- 
posite. I  was  so  taken  with  it  when  visiting  the 
Island  of  Minorca,  in  company  with  Mr.  George  Maw 
a  few  years  ago,  that  I  brought  home  plants  and  have 
cultivated  it  ever  since.  It  is  only  an  annual,  but 
easily  raised  from  seed,  which  it  produces  freely.  The 
plants  are  much  finer  and  stronger  if  sown  in  the 
autumn,  but  in  this  case  they  require  the  protection 
of  a  frame  during  the  winter.  Last  autumn  a  single 
seedling  plant  came  up  in  one  of  my  glazed  pits  ;  I 
left  it  alone,  and  have  been  well  repaid.  Every  morn- 
ing for  the  last  three  weeks  it  has  been  smothered 
with  several  scores  of  lovely  pale  lemon-coloured 
flowers,  with  a  purple  centre.  The  only  drawback  is 
that  it  shuts  up  soon  after  noon.  Unlike  most  of  its 
congeners,  it  is  not  the  least  coarse  in  its  growth.  It 
likes  a  rather  hot,  dry,  sunny  situation.  In  Minorca  it 
was  growing  in  almost  pure  sand,  on  hilly  ground 
close  to  the  sea.  H.  Harptir*  Crewe,  Drayton  Beau- 
champ  Rectory^  Tring,  "fuly  15. 

The  Peach  on  Outside  Walls.— There  are  at 
Syndale  Park,  Faversham,  upwards  of  thirty  trees  in 
various  stages  of  development,  and  most  of  them  are 
in  a  healthy  thriving  condition,  and  bearing  heavy 
crops.  The  walls  are  about  12  feet  high,  and  a  wood 
coping  projecting  out  2  feet  is  put  up  for  protection, 
when  the  trees  are  in  flower.  This  cultural  treatment 
consists  of  regular  attention  to  disbudding  and  thinuing 
of  the  fruit,  which  are  reduced  in  number  when  about 
the  size  of  peas  ;  again,  before  stoning,  and  afterwards 
if  the  crop  is  thought  too  heavy,  and  strict  attention 
paid  to  nailing  in  next  year's  fruiting-wood,  the 
object  being  to  get  it  thoroughly  matured  by  the 
autumn.  But  the  chief  feature  in  Peach  growing 
is,  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  with  copious 
syringings  overhead  ;  they  get  it  here  by  the  means 
of  a  |-inch  hose-pipe,  the  water  being  pumped  by 
steam-power.  The  borders  are  cropped  with  early 
vegetables,  which  are  generally  cleared  off  by  July, 
and  a  mulching  of  long  dung  put  on.  //.  L. 

Fuchsia  Venus  de  Medici.  —  Growing  in  a 
raised  bed  in  a  lean-to  house  in  the  gardens  at  Bag- 
shot  Park,  are  a  few  specimens  of  this  old  favourite 
and  very  free-flowering  Fuchsia.  They  are  on  single 
stems,  trained  arch-wise  across  the  house,  and  are 
remarkable,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  great  size — the 
stems  being  nearly  12  inches  in  circumference — but 
also  on  account  of  the  profusion  of  flowering-shoots 
which  they  supply  for  decorative  purposes,  and  for 
which  use,  Mr.  Burdon,  the  steward  and  gardener  at 
Bagshot  Park,  informed  me  that  they  are  in  great 
demand.  They  certainly  make  a  pretty  picture  in  the 
house  in  which  they  are  growing,  the  pale  green 
foliage  and  puce  and  white  flowers  which  embellish 
the  trailing  shoots  having  a  pleasing  effect. 
//.    W.  W. 

Crystalised  Soft  Soap  as  an  Insecticide. — 
I  have  invariably  found  Pansies  and  Violas  infested 
with  brown  aphis  season  after  season,  and  during  the 
dry  weather  a  few  weeks  since,  and  the  prevailing 
cold  easterly  winds  we  then  had,  our  Violas  and  Pan- 
sies were  so  terribly  attacked  that  I  despaired  of  get- 
ting them  clean  again.  At  other  times  I  have  used 
petroleum  oil,  and  other  insecticides  have  been  used, 
but  I  was  recommended  this  season  to  try  crystalised 
soft  soap,  which  we  can  buy  at  6d.  per  pound.  I  use  it 
in  the  proportion  of  about  4  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
using  warm  water  for  making  it  into  solution,  and 


after  twice  dressing  the  plants  we  now  have  them — 
and  they  number  many  thousands — quite  clean,  and 
getting  into  vigorous  growth.  All  Pansy  growers 
know  that  the  aphis  gets  into  the  young  growth  even 
close  to  the  ground  and  underneath  the  foliage,  so  it 
is  necessary  to  get  on  to  your  knees  and  work  in 
the  soft-soap  solution  with  a  small  painter's  brush.  It 
never  hurts  the  growth,  and  it  is  the  cheapest,  best, 
and  most  safe  insecticide  I  have  yet  met  with.  IV.  D.t 
Florist,  WalsalL 


Woodbridge  Horticultural. — This  Society  held 
its  annual  exhibition  in  the  Abbey  Grounds  on  the  13th, 
under  less  favourable  auspices  than  it  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  as  regards  the  weather.  Large  as  the  five  tents 
were  this  year  they  were  full  to  overflowing,  and  the 
productions  all  through  were  exceptionally  good,  the 
fruit  particularly  being  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and 
especially  that  in  the  collections  shown  by  Mr.  Allan,  gr. 
to  Lord  Sufheld,  of  Gunton  Park,  and  Mr.  Bethcll,  gr. 
to  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  of  Sudbourn  Hall,  who  were 
placed  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  appear.  The 
competition  was  a  close  one,  every  dish  being  good,  but 
the  splendid  finish  of  Mr.  Allan's  Figs,  Peaches,  and 
Hunt's  Tawny  Nectarines  carried  the  day.  Mr.  Fisher, 
gr.  to  Lord  Waveny,  had  to  be  content  with  a  3d  for  a 
very  fine  lot  ;  and  in  the  class  for  Peaches  Mr.  Allan 
was  again  1st,  and  the  same  for  Nectarines,  with  superb 
fruit  of  Hunt's  Tawny,  large  and  perfect  in  colour.  Mr. 
Bethel,  gr.  to  Sir  R.  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  gr.  to 
Lord  Waveney,  had  also  fine  fruit  in  both  classes,  and 
came  in  2d  and  3d.  For  the  best  four  bunches  of 
Grapes,  two  black  and  two  white,  Mr.  Bethel  was  1st, 
and  Mr.  Fisher,  gr.  to  Lord  Waveney,  2d.  In  the  class 
for  three  bunches  of  black,  Mr.  Allan  was  again  to  the 
fore,  beating  Mr.  Mill,  gr.  to  Lord  Rendlesham,  by  a 
very  few  points.  White  Grapes  were  poorly  represented, 
the  1st  prize  going  to  some  small  but  highly-coloured 
Muscats  shown  by  Mr.  Tibbenham,  gr.  to  Lady  North. 
For  the  heaviest  two  bunches,  Mr.  Mill,  gr.  to  Lord 
Rendlesham,  had  the  coveted  award  with  large-berried 
Alicantes  ;  and  for  a  good  pot-Vine,  Mr.  Wood,  gr.  to 
Dr.  Veitch,  secured  the  2d  prize.  For  Figs,  Mr.  Allan  was 
1st,  with  Brown  Turkey,  and  Mr.  Catlin  2d  with  the 
same  kind.  Melons  were  in  great  force  ;  but  where  the 
committee  make  a  mistake  is  in  not  having  separate 
classes  for  red  and  green  fleshed  kinds,  as  the  latter  are 
almost  sure  to  shut  out  the  others,  which  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  equal  in  flavour,  and  it  was  so  in  this  case,  as 
the  prizes  all  went  to  the  greens,  the  1st  being  won 
by  Mr.  Fisher  for  a  well-ripened  fruit.  Strawberries 
made  a  fine  show,  as  they  always  do  at  Woodbridge, 
the  premier  award  for  the  best  collections  going  to 
Mr.  Irving,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  a 
large  well-arranged  box  of  all  the  principal  kinds.  For 
the  heaviest  thirty-six,  the  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Allen, 
gr.  to  Lord  Suffield,  and  that  for  the  best  fifty  for  flavour 
fell  to  Mr.  Mills,  gr.  to  Lord  Rendlesham,  who  had  the 
old  inimitable  British  Queen,  which,  when  well  coloured, 
as  these  were,  by  full  exposure  to  sun  and  light,  has  no 
rival  in  richness.  The  days  of  big  Gooseberries  are  not 
yet  over,  as  at  Woodbridge  those  shown  for  weight  were 
simply  prodigious  ;  and  Currants  were  also  remarkable 
both  for  size  of  bunch  and  berry,  the  black  being  more 
like  Cherries  than  what  are  usually  seen.  Raspberries, 
too,  were  unusually  fine,  the  best  being  the  Falstaff, 
which  might  with  advantage  supplant  all  the  others. 

In  the  vegetable  department,  Potatos,  Peas,  and 
Cucumbers  monopolised  a  great  deal  of  room,  and  the 
former,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  this  season,  gave  the 
adjudicators  some  trouble,  but  the  1st  award  was  finally 
made  to  Telephone,  which,  judging  from  the  large 
number  of  exhibits,  is  fast  becoming  the  chief  favourite 
among  growers.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  is 
not  only  a  remarkably  productive  variety  with  well-filled 
pods  containing  big  Peas,  but  they  are  tender  and  deli- 
cious when  cooked,  and  without  that  tightness  of  skin 
peculiar  to  many.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  came  2d,  and  this  is 
a  Pea  that  will  always  be  grown,  as  for  quality  and 
general  excellence  it  is  second  to  none  on  the  list.  Next 
to  Peas  most  people  are  concerned  more  about  Potatos 
than  anything  else  ;  but  unfortunately  the  kinds  that  are 
best  for  show  purposes  are  the  most  indifferent  for  table, 
as  those  taking  the  prizes  at  Woodbridge  were  Inter- 
national and  Birmingham  Prize,  which,  though  hand- 
some in  appearance,  are  not  equal  in  flavour  to  the  old 
Ashleaf  and  others.  Among  the  round  sorts  Fiftyfold 
was  a  taking  variety,  and  Porter's  Excelsior  is  a  nice 
flat-eyed  smooth-looking  sort.  In  the  class  for  the  best 
collection  Colonel  Long's  gardener  took  the  1st  prize  for 
a  very  clean  lot,  and  Mr.  Lovely  2d.  For  a  collection 
of  vegetables  Mr.  Irving,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
was  ist,  and  Mr.  Bethel,  gr.  to  Sir  R.  Wallace,  2d. 

Plants  throughout  were  well  shown,  the  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  contributed  by  Mr.  Bethel,  though  not  large, 
being  perfect  in  freshness  and 'finish.  The  most  telling 
among  them  were  a  splendidly  bloomed  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  Ixora  Williamsii,  Dipladena  profusa,  Allamanda 
cathartica  and  Eucharis  amazonica,  with  twenty  spikes 
of  its  pure  Lily-like  blossoms.  Mr.  Payne,  gr.  to  E. 
Packard,  Esq.,  of  Birkfield  Lodge,  near  Ipswich,  had  a 
very  fine  half-dozen  in  the  same  class,  his  Allamanda  Hen- 
dersoni  being  the  finest  plant  in  the  whole  exhibition. 
The  Messrs.  Gilbert  of  Ipswich  came  in  3d,  their  finest 
plants  being  Erythrina  crista-galli  and  Erica  Cavendishi, 
but  both  past  their  best.  The  class  for  stove,  green- 
house, or  other  plants  grouped  in  the  best  taste,  in  a 
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space  forming  a  semicircle  12  feet  long,  by  3  feet  6, 
was  a  most  interesting  one,  and  brought  many  com- 
petitors, who  made  a  fine  show,  but  there  was  no  getting 
away  from  the  lot  contributed  by  Mr.  Mill,  gr.  to  Lord 
Rendlesham,  as  they  were  not  only  arranged  in  good 
style,  but  were  choice  and  of  great  value.  The  group 
shown  by  Mr.  Bethel,  gr.  to  Sir  R.  Wallace,  commanded 
much  notice,  as  the  plants  were  highly  meritorious,  and 
great  taste  was  displayed  in  putting  them  up. 

It  is  rarely  that  Fuchsias  are  seen  in  the  state  of  per- 
fection they  were  on  this  occasion,  the  plants  being 
perfect  pyramids,  many  of  them  standing  upwards  of 
6  feet  high,  and  measuring  from  3  to  4  feet  through. 
For  six  fine-foliage  plants,  Mr.  Bethel  was  1st  for  a  fine 
lot,  consisting  of  a  Chamredorea  graminifoba,  Phcenix 
reclinata,  Croton  angusti  folium,  Cissus  discolor,  and 
Asparagus  plumosus  ;  and  the  same  gentleman  was  also 
1st  for  the  six  stove  and  greenhouse  in  12-inch  pots. 

In  the  cut  flower  department  Roses  were  the  chief 
feature,  and,  as  usual,  the  well  known  Mr.  B.  Cant,  of 
Colchester,  was  1st  in  the  large  open  class,  in  which  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Berners,  of  Harkstead,  came  2d,  and  Mr. 
Powell,  of  Drink5tone,  3d.  The  prize  for  the  best  twelve 
was  won  by  Mr.  Bethell,  gr.  to  Sir  R.  Wallace,  and  that 
for  the  twelve  best  Teas,  offered  by  Mr.  Prince,  of 
Oxford,  was  carried  off  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners,  in 
which  class  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Bethel  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  2d  and  3d. 

Next  to  the  Roses  herbaceous  cut  flowers  came  in  for 
the  greatest  share  of  admiration,  and  well  they  deserve 
it,  for  they  are  rich  in  colour  and  gorgeously  beautiful. 
The  stand  of  the  Messrs.  Gilbert,  which  look  1st,  con- 
tained fine  bunches  of  Gladiolus  Bowiensis,  Lilium  tes- 
taceum,  Galega  persica  lilacina,  G.  persica  alba,  Coreop- 
sis Ianceolata,  Dianthus  striatiflorus,  and  Chrysanthe- 
mum Madame  Pecoul.  In  the  smaller  class  for  twelve 
Mr.  Cooper,  gr.  to  Colonel  Long,  of  Hurt's  Hall,  was 
1st,  and  Mr.  Leaver,  of  Ipswich,  2d.  For  the  best 
and  most  tastefully  arranged  table  decoration  of  fruit 
and  flowers  combined  Mr.  Palmer  was  1st,  with  a 
very  beautiful  stand  ;  and  in  the  class  for  one  with  cut 
flowers  only,  to  be  competed  for  by  ladies,  Mrs.  Gilbert 
was  1st,  and  in  the  class  confined  to  the  lady  subscribers  of 
Woodbridge  the  highest  award  fell  to  Miss  K.  Morley. 
Exquisite  as  these  were,  the  one  made  up  entirely  of  wild 
flowers  and  grasses,  exhibited  by  Miss  Alice  Stidolph, 
ran  them  very  close,  and  showed  what  may  be  done  by 
the  exercise  of  taste  in  the  handling  and  putting  together 
of  what  many  regard  as  common  material.  The  bou- 
quets, both  bridal  and  ball-room,  were  light  and  elegant, 
as  they  should  be,  instead  of  packed  in  the  way  one 
often  sees  them,  when  the  form  and  beauty  of  the  flowers 
are  lost. 

Not  the  least  noteworthy  part  of  the  show  was  a  large 
tent  entirely  devoted  to  cottagers,  who  came  out  strong, 
and  displayed  some  excellent  and  praiseworthy  produc- 
tions of  botli  hardy  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  collec- 
tions of  wild  flowers,  which  are  commented  on  in  another 
page.  The  bringing  together  of  cottagers  and  their 
children  at  such  meetings  as  horticultural  exhibitions 
must  do  an  immense  deal  of  good,  by  enlarging  the 
ideas  of  such  toilers  and  giving  them  fresh  interests  and 
a  stronger  love  for  their  gardens. 


Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell  Horticultural. 
— The  annual  summer  exhibition  of  this  prosperous  sub- 
urban Society  was  held  on  the  22th  inst.  in  the  charm- 
ingly elevated  park  attached  to  Hanger  Hill  House, 
Ealing,  the  residence  of  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  and  in 
weather  of  the  most  delightful  kind.  As  usual  at 
Ealing  some  fine  groups  are  arranged  by  the  trade, 
and  these  alway  constitute  striking  features.  The 
Messrs.  Lee  &.  Sons,  of  Hammersmith,  sent 
the  beautiful  group  of  hardy  ornamental  foliage 
shrubs  and  trees  specially  mentioned  last  week,  as 
also  a  large  group  of  tender  decorative  plants,  scarlet 
Kalosanthes,  and  rich-coloured  Coleus,  specially  figuring 
in  it ;  also  a  fine  lot  of  cut  Roses  of  rich  colours  and 
great  variety.  Mr.  J.  Laing,  of  Forest  Hill,  sent  a  fine 
and  very  striking  group  of  his  superb  Begonias  dressed 
with  Crotons,  Caladiums,  &c.,  and  added  some  boxes  of 
fine  cut  Roses.  Messrs.  Fromow  ik  Sons,  of  Turn- 
ham  Green,  added  to  a  very  interesting  group  of 
ornamental  Conifers  and  shrubs  in  pots,  had  a 
handsomely  arranged  group  of  house  plants.  Messrs, 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  sent  boxes  of  superb 
Roses  that  were  most  attractive.  Mr.  G.  Weedon,  of 
Ealing,  had  a  large  and  very  interesting  group  of  plants, 
very  effectively  arranged  ;  and  there  was  also  a  pleasing 
collection  sent  by  Mr.  Howell,  of  Hammersmith. 

From  private  growers  there  came,  not  for  competition, 
groups  of  plants,  one  especially  from  Gunnersbury  Park, 
sent  by  Mr.  Roberts,  gr.  to  the  Baroness  Rothschild, 
was  very  effectively  lit  up  with  clumps  of  that  charming 
white  early  Gladiolus  Colvillei  albus,  a  capital  variety  for 
pot  culture,  and  specially  for  forcing.  A  striking  group 
of  plants  came  from  Mr.  Huntley,  gr.  to  C.  N.  Peal, 
Esq.,  Ealing,  amongst  which  were  some  small  but  neatly 
trained  Lantanas,  which  indicated  that  these  will  make 
admirable  specimen  plants.  Louis  Beau,  deep  orange- 
crimson  ;  Comtesse  de  Becourt,  rosy-pink  ;  and  Toison 
d'Or,  creamy-yellow,  were  specially  striking.  Lantanas 
ought  shortly  to  become  popular  summer  exhibition 
lants. 

The  gardens  attached  to  Gunnersbury  House,  the 
residence  of  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  always  furnish  very 
prominent  aids  to  the  Ealing  show,  and,  as  usual,  Mr. 
Hudson  was  placed  1st  with  nearly  all  his  exhibits.  He 
had  a  very  charmingly  arranged  decorative  group,  taking 
the  1st  prize,  was  also  1st  with  six  foliage  plants,  having 
noble  Crotons  undulatus  and  Weismanni  ;  a  monster 
Alocasia  metallica,  Cycas  revoluta,  Dracaena  indivisa 
Veitchii,  and  Phcenix  reclinata.  With  six  huge  Ferns  Mr. 
Hudson  was  also  1st,  having  Gleichenias  flabellata  and 


Mendelii,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Davalliabullata,  &c.,and 
took  the  1st  place  also  with  six  flowering  plants,  having 
good  specimens.  The  2d  prize  for  group  arrangement 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  T.  Nye,  Esq.,  Ealing, and 
Mr.  Fountain,  gr.  toJMiss  Wood,  Hanger  Hill,  came  3d. 
With  foliage  plants  Mr.  Page,  gr.  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq., 
was  placed  2d,  having  good  Alocasias,  Pandanus  Veitchii, 
&c„  and  was  also  2d  with  six  Ferns  showing  admirable 
specimens.  With  four  foliage  Mr.  Smith  came  1st,  having 
good  Crotons  majesticus  and  Weismanni,  Dieffenbachia 
Bauseii,  well  coloured  ;  and  Dracrena  Youngii.  Mr. 
Fountainwas  1st  with  four  Ferns,  having  someclean bright 
specimens.  The  best  Fuchsias  came  from  Mr.  Wright 
gr.  to  G.  Greenfield,  Esq.,  Hanwell,  which  were  really 
well-grown  and  freely-flowered  pyramids.  They  com- 
prised Arabella,  Brigadier,  De  Cazes,  and  Charming. 
The  best  single  specimen,  also  from  this  exhibitor,  was  a 
handsome  pyramid  of  Arabella.  There  were  numerous 
collections  of  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Pelargoniums, 
Caladiums,  and  other  foliage  plants  ;  and  in  the 
single-handed  gardener's  classes — always  well  contested 
at  Ealing — the  contributions  were  numerous  and  good. 
Amateurs  have  also  some  twenty  or  more  classes  to 
themselves,  in  all  of  which  there  is  good  competition. 
In  some  special  classes  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  was  placed 
1st,  with  six  hardy  plants,  having  ornamental  foliage  ; 
also  with  six  bunches  of  hardy  flowers,  with  Antirrhi- 
nums, and  also  Sweet  Williams,  all  of  choice  strains. 
Miss  Dean  took  the  1st  place  with  six  ornamental 
grasses  of  elegant  varieties,  pleasingly  arranged.  For 
the  Society's  open  prizes  for  twenty-four  cut  Roses 
in  trebles,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  came  1st, 
having  in  his  boxes  superb  blooms  of  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  Dr.  Andry,  The  Colonel, 
La  France,  Alfred  Colomb,  Countess  of  Oxford, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  &c.  ;  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  of  Waltham 
Cross,  took  the  2d  prize,  having  of  other  kinds  good 
flowers  of  Marie  Baumann,  Pierre  Notting,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  and  Paul  Jamain.  In  other  collections  pre- 
viously mentioned  were  striking  flowers  of  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Madame  C.  Wood,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Le 
Havre,  M.  Boncenne,  Marie  Rady,  and  Paul  Neron. 
In  the  gardeners'  classes  there  was  good  competition, 
as  also  in  the  various  classes  for  cut  flowers  of  Pelargo- 
niums, miscellaneous,  &c.  Table  decorations  were 
largely  displayed,  the  prevailing  feature  in  most  of  the 
stands  being  a  tendency  to  crowd  the  material,  and,  in 
some  cases  to  produce  pyramid  rather  than  light 
pleasing  arrangements.  Mr.  Hudson  kindly  arranged 
a  table  having  upon  it  three  charmingly  dressed  stands, 
with  numerous  other  accessories,  and  upon  it  also  was 
staged  as  dessert  his  1st  prize  collection  of  six  kinds  of 
fruit,  having  fine  black  and  white  Grapes,  Humboldt  Nec- 
tarines, handsome  Queen  Pine,  Melon,  and  fine  Cherries. 
With  two  bunches  ot  his  superb  Madresfield  Court  Grapes 
Mr.  Hudson  was  placed  1st  in  the  class  for  blacks,  Mr. 
Smithson,  gr.  to  W.  Lindell,  Esq.,  Drayton  Green, 
coming  2d,  with  good  Haniburghs.  In  the  class  for 
whites  some  fine  and  strikingly  coloured  bunches  of 
Foster's  Seedling,  shown  by  Mr.  Clements,  gr.  to  C.  A. 
Daw,  Esq.,  Ealing,  was  placed  1st,  Mr.  Hudson  coming 
2d,  with  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Strawberries,  Melons, 
Cherries,  and  other  fruits  brought  good  competition. 

Vegetables  were  well  showoi  in  the  numerous  classes, 
the  general  good  quality  showing  that  the  season  had 
proved  highly  favourable  for  these  products.  An  exhibit 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  was  a  collection 
of  Peas  of  remarkably  fine  samples,  as  also  a  dish  of  the 
Leviathan  or  Aquadolce  Longpod  Bean.  These  were 
kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Miles,  of  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens, 
as  examples  of  high-class  culture. 

Any  report  of  this  Society  s  show  would  be  incomplete 
without  reference  to  the  remarkable  display  of  cottagers' 
produce  exhibited.  These  exhibits  were  shown  in  twenty- 
eight  classes,  inclusive  of  two  for  six  dishes  of  vegetables, 
one  for  four  dishes  and  yet  another  for  three  kinds  ;  as 
also  others  for  the  collections  of  fruit,  Potatos,  cut- 
flowers,  plants,  &c,  and  single  dishes  in  great  variety. 
The  prizes  in  each  class  range  from  four  up  to  eight,  the 
larger  number  being  most  frequent,  and  even  where 
now  and  then  superior  merit  stood  out  prominent, 
the  competition  for  smaller  prizes  was  remarkably 
keen.  Some  idea  of  the  clerical  work  attached  to 
the  cottagers'  department  only,  may  be  gathered 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  entries  in  the  twenty-eight 
classes  amounted  to  334,  and  all  in  garden  products, 
there  being  no  wild  flower  or  other  extraneous  competi- 
tions ;  still  farther,  the  absurdities  commonly  seen  at 
exhibitions  under  the  designation  of  model  gardens  here 
meet  with  no  encouragement,  the  aims  of  the  Society 
being  strictly  utilitarian.  In  one  class  only  in  this 
department  were  there  no  entries — that  for  supers  of 
honey.  That  is  a  result  much  to  be  deplored,  and  points 
to  the  fact  that  in  Middlesex  bee  culture  is  not  receiving 
that  attention  which  is  bestowed  upon  it  in  other  coun- 
ties. Middlesex  has  no  Beekeepers'  Association  to 
instruct  the  uninitiated  in  the  apiarian  art,  but  the 
locality  of  Ealing  and  Hanwell  is  not  without  eminent 
teachers.  The  bulk  of  the  cottager  exhibitors  at  Ealing 
grow  their  products  in  allotments,  where  perhaps  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  keep  bees,  but  there  should  be  many 
cottage  gardens  none  the  less  suitable  for  the  purpose. 


pany,  Hereford,  who  showed  remarkably  well,  as  also 
did  the  local  nurserymen,  especially  Messrs.  Perkins  & 
Sons,  of  Coventry,  whose  various  stands  of  flowers  were 
very  fine,  clean,  fresh,  and  well  put  up.  This  firm  took 
the  leading  prizes  open  to  the  adjoining  counties  ;  they 
also  took  the  1st  prize  for  a  new  Rose  with  H.P.  Con- 
5tantine  TretiakofF,  a  grand  flower,  colour  bright  rosy- 
carmine.  The  amateur  collections  were  also  very  meri- 
torious, especially  those  shown  by  E.  R.  Whitwell,  Esq., 
Barton  Hall,  Darlington,  whose  flowers  were  grand. 
Seldom  has  a  more  meritorious  lot  been  shown  than 
these  were  ;  they  easily  obtained  the  leading  honour. 
Several  other  amateurs  and  gentlemen's  gardeners  exhi- 
bited from  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  most  of 
them  showing  well,  considering  the  unfavourable  weather 
experienced  in  this  part  of  the  country  lately.  Some 
good  bouquets  of  Roses  were  shown,  including  one  by 
Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  which  was  very  fine  and 
easily  1st,  although  the  one  which  was  2d,  shown 
by  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coveniry,  was  also  very  good. 
Mr.  Perkins,  Leamington,  exhibited  a  basket  of  a  new 
Pelargonium  of  the  Regal  section  called  Madame  Marie 
Knight,  a  gr.ind  free-flowering  knd  ;  flowers  pure  white, 
except  the  two  top  petals,  which  are  slightly  dashed  with 
rose.  This  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  Mr. 
Vertegans,  of  Edgbaston,  showed  groups  of  miscella- 
neous stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants,  and  a  col- 
lection of  herbaceous  plants,  and  in  the  former  group 
were  some  fine  pots  of  Gladiolus  Colvillei,  The  Bride,  a 
grand  plant  for  groups  and  decorative  purposes.  The 
whole  arrangement  of  the  show  reflects  great  credit  upon 
both  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Smcdley,  and  Mr.  Reeves  Smith, 
the  manager  of  the  establishment.  We  trust,  under 
Mr.  Smiths  able  management,  these  grounds  will  recover 
their  lost  laurels.  The  various  classes  of  Roses  were 
divided  by  nice  neat  groups  of  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  from  the  houses  of  the  establishment,  and  some 
grand  groups  of  Palms  and  Tree  Ferns  adorned  various 
parts  of  the  hall,  producirg  a  fine  display  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve  it  is  the  intention  of  ihe  manager  to  encourage  and 
produce  some  good  shows  during  the  ensuing  year. 
[Era///  a  Correspondent.} 


Royal  Manchester  and  Northern  Counties 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  ;  July  14  and  15. — 
A  Rose  show  of  a  very  attractive  character  was  held 
here  on  the  above  dates.  The  display  of  hybrid 
perpetuals,  considering  the  unfavourable  stale  of  the 
weather  of  late,  was  exceedingly  good,  and  of  Tea 
Roses  perhaps  a  better  lot  has  never  been  seen 
at  Old  Trafford.  The  highest  honours  in  the  nur- 
serymen's classes  fell  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt 
— 1st  for  seventy-two  single  trusses ;  The  Cranston 
Nursery  and  Seed  Co.,  Hereford— 1st  for  forty-eight 
varieties,  three  trusses  of  each  ;  and  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Oxford— 1st  for  twenty-four  trebles,  and  for  eighteen 
Teas  or  Noisettes  ;  amongst  the  other  prize  winners 
being  Messrs.  Davison  &  Co.,  Hereford,  and  Messrs. 
G.  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for 
thirty-six  singles  Mr.  John  Burrell,  of  Darlington,  beat 
the  Rev.  Canon  Hole,  Caunton  Manor,  and  Mr.  G.  P. 
Hawtrey,  Slough,  who  were  respectively  2d  and  3d. 
With  eighteen  trebles  Canon  Hole  held  his  own,  beating 
Mr.  Hawtrey,  who  with  Teas  and  Noisettes,  however, 
turned  the  tables  on  the  Canon  by  taking  1st  honours. 
In  the  new  Rose  class  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Son, 
Chester,  came  in  1st,  beating  the  Cranston  Nursery  and 
Seed  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  The  amateurs' 
classes  for  district  grown  Roses  were  well  contested,  and 
the  1st  prize  for  twenty-four  singles  was  won  by  Mr.  W. 
B,-ockbank,  Didsbury  ;  for  twelve  singles,  by  Mr.  E.J. 
Thompson,  Timperley ;  and  for  six  singles,  by  Mr. 
W.  L,  Palfrey,  Millington,  Altrincham. 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson,  of  Old  Millgatc,  showed 
a  collection  of  Roses,  not  for  competition,  and  also  a 
number  of  choice  herbaceous  plants.  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Brown  &  Tait,  of  Corporation  Street,  also  sent  a  collec- 
tion, which,  like  the  one  just  mentioned,  included  not 
only  Roses,  but  also  herbaceous  plants,  among  which 
were  Liliums  and  two  or  three  varieties  of  Spinna. 
Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  Withington,  and  Mr.  S.  Schloss, 
Bowdon,  contributed  numerous  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  the  dark  foliage  of  which  served  admirably  to  set 
forth  the  brilliantly  rich  tints  of  the  "  queen  of  flowers." 
A  fine  display  of  Persian  Ranunculi  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  S.  Barlow,  of  Slakehill,  near  Middleton,  and  for 
which  the  Society's  Medal  was  awarded.  The  Ranun- 
culus is  so  pretty  that  it  deserves  wider  appreciation 
among  florists,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attending 
its  successful  cultivation.  The  collection  sent  by  Mr. 
Barlow  was  made  up  ot  side  blooms,  and  constituted 
in  itself  an  emphatic  protest  by  a  floral  gem  against  the 
neglect  to  which  it  is  now  subjected. 


Rose  Show  at  the  Lower  Grounds,  Aston, 
Birmingham  :  July  13  and  14. — The  above  show 
was  opened  under  very  adverse  conditions,  for  it  rained 
in  torrents  ;  but  the  arrangements  were  first-rate.  The 
show  was  held  in  the  skating  rink — a  grand  place  for 
such  a  purpose,  it  being  120  yards  long  and  26  yards 
wide,  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  prizes  offered 
were  very  liberal,  and  brought  forward  some  spirited 
competition.  The  principal  prizes  in  the  nurserymen's 
class,  open  to  the  United  Kingdom,  were  won  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  and  the  Cranston  Nursery  Corn- 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  ordi- 
nary meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  July  4,  Mr. 
Robertson  Munro,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A 
paper  on  "  Seed  Sowing,"  by  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson- 
Henry,  of  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity  (see  p.  69),  was  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Robert  Lindsay,  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens. 

Mr.  J.  Grieve,  of  the  Pilrig  Park  Nursery,  next  read 
a  paper  on  the  "  Cultivation  of  the  Pansy,"  and  referred 
to  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Pansy  Society,  which  was 
rslablished  in  1859.  He  said  that  this  Institution  had 
done  a  great  deal  in  infusing  a  wide-spread  taste  among 
all  classes  for  the  cultivation  of  this  favourite  florists' 
flower. 

Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  Pinkhill  Nursery,  read  a  letter  on 
the  cultivation  of  Tea  in  India,  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Colin  M'Lenn,  Cohir,  India.  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co. 
received  a  Certificate  for  a  new  pure  white  seedling  Pink 
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named  Mrs.  Wm,  M.  Welch  ;  they  also  obtained  a  Cer 
tificate  for  a  seedling  fancy  Pansy  named  James  Bruce, 
and  exhibited  a  variety  of  other  flowers.  Messrs. 
Thomas  Methven  &  Sons  received  a  Certificate  for  a  new 
Begoiua  named  Miss  Minnie  Methven,  a  seedling  from 
Chelsoni,  and  exhibited  a  collection  of  Pelargonium 
flowers,  among  which  were  Countess  of  Rosebery, 
Royalty,  Electric  Light,  &c,  Mr.  fames  Begg,  Wardie 
Lodge,  exhibited  Miss  Hope's  Mule  Pink,  a  seed- 
ling Delphinium,  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  a  variety 
of  Orchis.  Miss  Isabella  Leggat,  Musselburgh,  exhi- 
bited Oenothera  marginata,  Aquilegia  of  sorts,  and 
Scabiosa  caucasica.  Mr.  Robertson  Munro  exhibited 
Orchis  foliosa  and  Orchis  maculata  superba,  and  Mr. 
Chapman,  Easter  Duddingston  Lodge,  exhibited  a 
bouquet  of  Sweet  William,  which  was  made  up  of  twenty- 
five  different  varieties. 


STATE  OP  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  IONDON 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  July  iq,  1883. 
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July  13. — A  dull  morning,  fine  bright  afternoon  and  night. 

—  14. — A  dull  morning,  fine  bright  warm  day.     Fine  cloudy 

night. 

—  15. — A  dull  morning,  fine  afternoon,  sun  shining  at  times. 

Fine  night. 

—  16. — Fine  day,  deep  blue  sky.     Fine  night. 

—  17. — A  very  fine  bright  day.     Rain  all  the  evening. 

—  18.— A  fine  day,  sun's  place  visible.     Rain  began  to  fall  at 

midnight. 

—  19. — A  very  fine  bright  day,  sun  shining.     Fine  night. 


London"  :  Atmospheric  Pressure, — During  the  week 
ending  July  15,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  increased  from  29.60  inches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  29.70  inches  by  midnight  on 
the  loth,  decreased  to  29.42  inches  by  midnight  on  the 
nth,  increased  to  29.97  inches  by  midnight  on  the 
12th,  and  was  29.54  inches  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29.67  inches,  being  0.03  inch  lower  than  last 
week,  and  0.33  inch  below  the  average  of  the  week. 

Temperature, — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  740,  on  the  14th.  On  the 
nth  the  highest  temperature  was  62°.5.  The  mean 
of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  6S°.2. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was49°.5  on  the  loth  ;  on  the  14th  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture was  57°*5'  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  tempe- 
ratures was  53°.6. 

The  greatest  range  in  one  day  was  I7°.5  on  the 
10th  ;  the  smallest  was  io°  on  the  nth.  The  mean 
of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  I4°.6. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  9th,  S^°-S  J 
on  the  loth,  56°.S  ;  on  the  nth,  56°.3  ;  on  the  12th, 
59°.2  ;  on  the  13th,  5S°.7  ;  on  the  14th,  63°.$  ;  and 
on  the  15th,  6i°.  1  ;  and  these  were  all  below  their 
averages,  excepting  the  14th,  which  was  i°.2  above 
its  average,  by  3°.6,  5'. 4,  6°,  3°.2,  3°.8,  and  l°.6  re- 
spectively. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
59\2,  being  o°.3  lower  than  last  week,  and  3°.2 
below  the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  I37°.5,  on  the  10th  ;  the  highest  on  the  nth  was 
So°.     The  mean  of  the  seven  reading  was  1170. 

The  lowest  reading  of    a  minimum   thermometer 


with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sky  was  44°.5,  on  the  nth.  The  mean  of  the 
seven  readings  was  4S°.g. 

Rain, — Rain  fell  on  every  day  to  the  amount  of 
o°,97  inch  In  the  week,  of  which  0.4S  inch  fell  on  the 
nth. 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing July  15  the  highest  temperatures  were  S20  at 
Sunderland,  76°.S  at  Nottingham,  and  750  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  highest  temperature  at  Bolton  was 
66°,S,  at  Truro  6S°,  and  at  Bristol  and  Wolver- 
hampton 690.     The  general  mean  was  7i°-9. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  440  at 
Hull,  44°-5  at  Wolverhampton,  and  44°.  7  at  Not- 
tingham and  Bolton.  The  lowest  temperature  at 
Plymouth  was  540,  at  Brighton  52". 7,  and  at  Truro 
and  Sunderland  500.     The  general  mean  was  4S°.2. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  32°.  1  at  Nottingham,  320  at  Sunderland,  and 
30°  at  Hull.  The  least  ranges  were  l6°.i  at  Ply- 
mouth, iSJ  at  Truro,  and  iS°.S  at  Brighton.  The 
general  mean  was  23°,?. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Sunderland,  730. 1,  at  Cambridge  7I°.3, 
and  at  Hull  7o°.6  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  62*. 8, 
at  Wolverhampton  64°.5,  and  at  Bradford  64°-7.  The 
general  mean  was  67°.4. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Plymouth,  55°.5,  at  Brighton  550,  and 
at  Truro  540 ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  490. 4,  at 
Hull  5o°.3,  and  at  Wolverhampton  50°.4.  The  general 
mean  was  52°.5. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Sunderland, 
20°.g,  at  Hull  20°-3,  and  at  Nottingham  19°.  1  ;  and 
was  least  at  Plymouth,  10°,  at  Bristol  and  Liverpool 
n°. 6.     The  general  mean  was  I4°.9. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  highest  at 
Sunderland,  6o°.S,  at  Brighton  6o°.7,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge 6o°.3  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  54°,2>  at 
Wolverhampton  550. 5,  and  at  Bradford  57".  The 
general  mean  was  58*. I. 

Rain, — The  largest  falls  were  2.54  inches  at  Bristol, 
1.S2  inch  at  Truro,  and  1.55  inch  at  Wolverhampton. 
The  least  fall  was  0.65  inch  at  Hull,  0.69  inch  at 
Sunderland,  and  0.S1  inch  at  Leeds.  The  general 
mean  fall  was  1. 21  inch. 

Thunder  was  heard  on  the  9th  and  12th  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  9th,  10th,  and  13th  at  Hull,  nth  at  Sun- 
derland. 

Thunderstorms  occurred  on  the  nth  at  Camridge, 
on  the  12th  at  Hull  and  Bradford. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing July  15  the  highest  temperature  was  7l°'%i  at 
Leith  ;  at  Edinburgh  the  highest  temperature  was 
66*. 6.      The  general  mean  was  69°. 8. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  43°,  at 
Greenock  ;  at  Aberdeen  the  lowest  temperature  was 
49°.9.     The  general  mean  was  47°. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  highest  at 
Dundee,  6o°  ;  and  lowest  at  Edinburgh,  57°. 4.  The 
general  mean  was  58°.9. 

Rain. — The  largest  fall  was  2.35  inches,  at  Glas- 
gow; the  smallest  fall  was  0*64  inch,  at  Aberdeen. 
The  general  mean  fall  was  1.40  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


The  death  at  Hyeres  of  M.  Germain  de  Saint 
Pierre  is  announced.  M.  Germain  was  well  known 
in  the  botanical  world  as  the  collaborateur  of  M. 
Decaisne  in  several  botanical  works  relating  to  the 
flora  of  the  environs  of  Paris,  as  the  author  of  a 
Dictionary  of  Botany,  and  of  various  memoirs  on 
vegetable  teratology.  M.  Germain's  pencil  was  as 
busy  as  his  pen,  and  his  drawings  of  plants  are  as 
remarkable  for  their  fidelity  as  for  their  artistic 
facility.  Latterly,  M.  Germain  contributed  spirited 
articles  to  the  "Journal  des  Roses,  and  he  was  an 
occasional  contributor  to  these  columns  in  matters 
connected  with  botany  and  vegetable  teratology. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death,  on  the  15th 

inst.,  at  16,  Albyn  Terrace,  Aberdeen,  of  George 
Dickie,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University.  Dr.  Dickie  was  one  of  the  few 
botanists  of  this  country  who  had  any  extended 
acquaintance  with  Alga?. 

We  also  much  regret  to  announce  the  death, 

on  the  15th  inst.,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  of 
Winifred  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Parker,  of  the 
Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting, 

On  the  :8th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  7,  Dover 

Terrace,  Old  Trafford,  aged  58  years,  Mr.  Matthew 
Brown,  of  the  firm  of  Dickson,  Brown  &.  Tait, 
seed  merchants,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Rigarreau  :  /-.  M.  The  name  has,  no  doubt,  the 
same  origin  as  bigarre",  streaked,  parti-coloured  ;  and 
this  again  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  ids, 
twice,  and  varius,  varied,  by  some  of  those  changes 
and  suppressions  ot  letters  which  words  in  the  course 
of  their  evolution  undergo. 

Covent  Garden  Prices:  One  Who  Has  Sent.  The 
Grapes  are  deficient  in  flavour,  and  very  much  rubbed 
by  the  packing.  If  those  you  sent  to  Covent  Garden 
were  no  better  in  these  respects  we  are  not  surprised  at 
your  only  getting  a  low  price.  Black  Hamburghs  of 
the  best  quality  are  plentiful  at  this  time  of  year,  and 
fruit  of  second-rate  quality  cannot  be  expected  to 
reaUse  satisfactory  prices. 

Cucumbers  :  Primus.  Your  plants  are  suffering  from 
a  bad  attack  of  the  well-known  Cucumber  disease,  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy  but  clearing  out  root  and 
branch,  and  starting  again  with  a  change  of  seed,  soil, 
and  manure. 

Gorse,  &c.  :  H.  H.,  Bournemouth.  Cut  the  Gorse 
down  at  once.  You  will  get  a  new  growth  this  sea- 
son, but  it  would  have  been  much  stronger  had  you 
cut  the  plants  down  six  weeks  ago.  Put  the  Ivy  cut- 
tings in  moist  sandy  soil  on  a  north  border.  The 
Escallonia  must  be  layered., 

Ground  for  Forcing  :  A.  V,  C.  should  advertise  for 
what  he  wants.  We  cannot  undertake  to  find  out 
where  land  is  for  sale. 

Insects  :  J.  T.  The  insect  you  have  sent,  stating  that 
it  is  eating  your  Carnations  by  wholesale,  is  one  of  the 
Rose  beetles  (Philanthus  laminatus  or  asneus).  We 
think  you  must  be  under  some  mistake  as  to  the  real 
depredator,  as  the  larger  Rose  beetles  destroy  worms 
and  other  insects.  /.  O.   IV. 

Maidenhair  Fern  Fronds  :  J.  F.  M.  Cut  the  num- 
ber of  fronds  required  for  use  at  any  particular  time  a 
few  hours  beforehand,  and  throw  them  into  a  water- 
tank.  Young  fronds  require  immersing  for  an  hour  or 
two  longer  than  fully  matured  ones. 

Slug  :  A.  Caldwell.  The  worm-eating  slug  which  you 
send  is  the  ear-shaped  Testacella  haliotidea,  a  very 
useful  garden  scavenger,  which  is  easily  distinguished 
by  its  pale  yellow  colour  and  the  small  external  ear- 


FlG.    2<. — THE  SHELL-BEARING  SLUG. 


shaped  shell  on  its  tail,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion (fig.  24).  It  lives  chiefly  on  worms  and  other 
animal  matter,  and  on  no  account  should  be  destroyed. 

Mignonette  :  H.  R.  T.  Send  us  a  few  of  the  insects 
in  a  quill.  No  doubt  they  came  in  the  manure,  and 
are  not  likely  to  attack  anything  else  in  the  garden 
that  is  not  growing  in  the  same  border. — Kilbravock. 
The  plants  do  not  appear  to  have  made  roots  in  pro- 
portion to  the  leaves,  and  the  balance  being  destroyed 
the  leaves  have  withered.  We  cannot  suggest  any 
other  explanation. 

Names  of  Plants:  Mrs.  H.  E.  T.  Chrysanthemum 
segetum. — M.  C.  i,  Not  sent  ;  2,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  ; 
3,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata  ;  4,  Doodia  caudata  ;  5, 
Phlebodium  aureum  ;  6.  Blechnum  cognatum. — F.  P. 
Your  Heaths  are — i,  E.  Fairreana  ;  2,  E.  ferruginea 
superba;  3,  E.  Jubana  rubra  ;  4,  E.  ampullacea  ob- 
bata  ;  5,  E.  Aitoni  turgida;  6,  E.  insignis.  —  T.  W. 
Tacsonia  exoniensis,  a  garden  hybrid  between  T.  mol- 
lissima,  male,  and  T.  Van  Volxemii,  female.  See 
Gard.  Chron.  1872,  p.  1653,  where  the  distinctions 
between  it  and  mollissima  and  Van  Volxemii  are 
pointed  out.  —  G.   W.  Cummins.     Lycastc  fulvescens. 

—  W.  P.  Orchid  from  Natal,  Lissochilus  speciosus  ; 
Plumeria  acutifolia. — D,  B.  C.  Dracunculus  vulgaris. — 
H.McM.  Fuchsia procumbens,  andjasminumfloridum. 

—  T.  B.  Spiraea  uriasfolia,  and  Lysimachia  ephem- 
erum. — P.  j.  1,  Sedum  album  ;  2,  Saxifraga  rotun- 
difolia  ;  3,  send  another  specimen  with  lower  leaves. — 
E.  B.  Solanum  cornutum  ;  an  accidental  introduc- 
tion.—  W.  K.  1,  Claytonia  perfoliata ;  2,  Sidalcea 
oregana. — S.  H.  Pleroma  macranlhum. — S.  Finney 
&  Co.  The  Cut-leaved  Alder  {Alnus  glutinosus,  var. 
Iaciniata. — //.  M.  S.  Lysimachia  vulgaris,  Thalic- 
trum  flavum,  and  Myosotis,  probably  sylvatica  ;  speci- 
men rotten. — J.  McR.     Rubus  odoratus. 

Passion  Flowers  :  T,  W.  The  monograph  you  refer 
to  is  in  the  Flora  Brasttiensis,  a  costly  work,  which 
you  can  see  in  the  Lindley  Library,  or  other  botanical 
library.  The  list  of  garden  species  is  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  vol.  iv. 

Schedule  :  J.  Mel.    See  p.  115. 

Seedling  Pea  :  T.  W.,  Harrow.  Your  white,  deli- 
cate, mauve-tinted  seedling  Pea  is  very  pretty,  and 
well  worth  growing,  but  whether  there  is  anything  like 
it  we  cannot  say. 

Spir^a  :  Ferndene.  We  cannot  say  much  from  the 
specimen  you  send,  which  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of 
Spirsea  filipendula,  but  with  larger  flowers. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  :  James  Gilbert  cV 
Son.     Bougainvillea  glabra  is  not  a  greenhouse  plant 
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in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  and  you  were 
perfectly  justified  in  protesting. 

The  Bagshot  Show.  — In  our  report  of  this  show,  at 
p.  89,  it  was  erroneously  stated  that  Mr.  Ward's  col- 
lection of  vegetables  included  Leeks,  which  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  in  season  now. 

Variegated  Elder:  Bedouin.  It  is  often  seen  varie- 
gated, as  in  the  shoot  sent,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
good  as  the  Golden  Elder. 


Communications  Receited  :  —  Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co. — 
D.  B.  C— J.  Hart  (many  thanks).  — H.  M.— S.  C.  O.— A.  L. 
—J.  Leman.— H.  E.— L  O.  W.-W.  R.— B.  F.— H.  McM. 
-N.  E.  B.— S.  H.— P.  W.— G.  T.  M.— C.  Y.  M.— H.  M.— 
W.  S.— The  Cranston  Co.— G.  C.— M.  J.  B.— H.  J.  V.— H. 
H.  D.— John  Evans.  —  F.  v.  M.— E.  S.  D.— H.  G.  E.— J.  G. 
B.— I.  H.  M.— P.  &  H.— H.  Cannell  (many  thanks).— G.  N, 
— F.  M.— W.  W.— T.  S.— Capt.  V.— P.  G.— G.  F.  G.— A.  T. 
—J.  G.  P.— T.  M. 


DIED,  on  July  15,  Winifred  Mary,  the  beloved 
wife  of  Robert  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey, 
in  her  fifty-ninth  year. 


arkets. 


COVE  NT  GARDEN,   July  20. 

Heavy  supplies  have  reached  us  during  the  week,  and 
prices,  though  lower,  have  been  good.  James  Webber, 
Wholesale  Apple  Market. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Cherries,  J^-sieve   . . 

Currants,    Black,  per 

J^-sieve 


-.  d.  s.  d. 
6  0-16  o 

46-50 

->46 


J^-sieve     ..         ..4 
—  Red,  per  J^-sieve  3 
Figs,  per  dozen       ..  60-  .. 
Grapes,  per  lb.         ..    16-40 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Lemons,  per  100  —50-70 
Melons,  each  ..   20-40 

Peaches,  per  dozen. .  6  0-12  o 
Pine-apples,  Eng., lb.  30-46 
Raspberries, per  lb..  03-06 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  o  6-  1  o 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail   Prices. 


Globe, 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


30-60 


70-.. 
16-60 


Artichokes, 

per  doz. 
Asparagus,    English, 

natural,  per  bun. . . 

—  Fr.  Nat,  bun.  ., 

—  Sprue,  per  bund. 
Beans,   French,    En- 
glish grown,  p.  100  16-26 

—  French,  per  lb. ..    o  q-   . . 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..10-.. 
Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..   10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch..   04-06 

—  French,  per  bun.  10-.. 
Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen  . .  20-40 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..    16-.. 
Cucumbers,  each    . .  06-10 
Endive,  per  doz.      ..  26-  .. 

Potatos. — Kidneys,  foreign,  gs.  ;  do.,  English,  ior.  ; 
Rounds,  8s.  per  cwt. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Garlic,  per  lb.  ..  1 

Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  4 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score  ..  ..   1 

Mint,  green,  bunch.,  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  baskt.  1 
Onions,  per  bushel,.  4 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  o 
Parsley,  per  bunch.,  o 
Peas,  per  qt.  ..    1 

Radishes,  per  doz.  ..  1 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle  o 
Small  salading,  pun.  o 
Spinach,  per  bushel  5 
Tomatos,  Fr„  doz. ..  2 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.  6 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Aralia  Sieboldii.  doz.  12  0-24  o 
Arbor-vitas    (golden), 

per  dozen  ..  ..6  0-18  o 

—  (common),  dozen  6  0-12  o 
Balsams,  per  dozen..  40-80 
Bedding  Plants,  doz.  16-30 
Begonias,  per  doz.  . .  6  0-12  o 
Calceolaria,  doz.  ..  40-90 
Cockscombs,  dozen  40-60 
Crassula,    or     Kalo- 

santhes,  per  dozen  i3  0-24  o 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6  0-12  o 
Dracaena  terminalis   30  0-60  o 

—  viridis,  per  doz. .,  12  0-24  o 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..  ..6  0-18  o 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  ..  ..6  0-24  o 
Ferns,  in  var.,  dozen  4  0-18  o 


Ficus  elastica,  each  1 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  . .  . .  2 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen  4 
Gloxinea,  per  dozeni2 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4 
Hydrangea,  doz.     ..  0 

—  paniculata,  doz.  18 
Lilium,  iu  var.,  doz. 30 
Marguei  ite      Daisy, 

per  dozen  . .  9 
Myrtles,  per  doz.  . .  b 
Palms     in      variety, 

each  ..         ..2 

Pelargoniums,  doz..   9 

—  scarlet,  per  doz.  3 
Rhodanthes,  doz.  ..  6 
Spirxa,  per  dozen  . .  9 


d.  s  d 
6-70 


0-18  o 
0-12  o 

6-21  o 
0-24  o 
0-90 
0-12  o 
0-18  o 


Cut  Flowers.— Averag 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Abutilon.  12  blooms  02-04 
Arum  Liiie=,  per  doz.  40-60 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10-16 
Calceolaria,  12  bun.  6  0-12  o 
Campanula,  12  bun.  6  0-18  o 
Carnations,  12  bun..  30-90 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  20-40 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  40-60 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  60-80 
Gardenias,  12  Mm-,  3  o-  S  o 
Gladioli,  12  bun.     ..   6  0-12  o 

—  brenchensis,    12 
sprays        . .         ..30-60 

Heliotropes,  12  sp.  .,  o  6-  1  o 
Lapageria,  white,  12 
blooms        ..         ..40-60 

—  red,  12  blooms.,  i  o-  ~\  o 
Lilium    longiflorum, 

12  blooms  ..  ..30-60 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  40-60 
Mignonette.  12  huo..  30-60 
Pansies,  12  bunches  16-30 


e  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Pelargoniums,         12 

sprays         . .  ..09-10 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  04-09 
Pinks,  12  bunches  ..  20-60 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch         . .  ..10-16 

Pvrethrum,  12  bun.  30-90 
Rhodanthe,  12  bun..  9  0-12  o 
Roses    (indoor),    per 

do;  en  . .  ..10-30 

—  (outdoor),  doz..  06-10 

—  Coloured,  doz...  10-20 

—  Moss,  12  bun.  ..  9  0-15  o 
Spirxa,  12  bunches. .  o  0-12  o 
Stephanotis,  i2spr..  30-60 
Stocks,  12  bunches..  40-90 
Sunflower,  12  blooms  10—30 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  30-60 
Sweet  Sultan,i2  bun.  60-90 
Tropseolum,  t2  bun.  10-20 
White     Jasmine,     12 

bunches      .,  . .  6  0-12  o 


SEEDS. 


LONDON:  July  19. — The  seed  market  to-day  was 
thinly  attended,  with  scarcely  any  business  doing.  New 
French  Trifolium  now  offers  freely,  but  the  quality  of 
the  samples  is  indifferent.  Some  choice  English  Rape 
seed,  of  this  season's  growth,  is  now  selling  on  Mark 
Lane.  As  regards  Canary  and  Hemp  seed,  the  ten- 
dency of  values  continues  upwards.  Feeding  Linseed  is 
firm.  John  Shaw  cV  Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark 
Lane,  London,  E.C. 


HILL    &    SMITH, 

BRIERLEY      HILL      IRONWORKS, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Branch  Depots  : 

118,  QUEEN   VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  ; 

180,  BUCHANAN   ST.,    GLASGOW; 

AND  136,  STEPHEN'S   GREEN  WEST,  DUBLIN. 

THE    ' 
ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL      SOCIETY'S 
PRIZE    MEDAL 

WROUGHT-IRON    RICKSTANDS. 

First  Cost  Saved  in  a  Single  Season. 


Are  Warranted  Perfectly  Vermin-proof, 

AND    WILL 

Bear    any   Weight   of  Grain   that   can  be 
placed  upon  them. 

Are  so  simple  in  Construction — no  Screw,  Bolt,  or  Pin 
being  required — that  an  ordinary  labourer  can  put  one 
together  in  a.  few  minutes  -without  difficulty. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  FREE  BY  POST 
ON  APPLICATION. 


N.B.— Orders  should  be  sent  at  once,  to  ensure 
Delivery  for  the  Coming  Harvest. 

CHAMPION     PRIZE 

GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING. 


TWO    GOLD    MEDALS, 

CHRISTCHURCH   (New  Zealand)    and    ADELAIDE 
(Australia)  EXHIBITIONS,  just  awarded. 

FIRST    PRIZE    AWARDS 

SYDNEY      and       MELBOURNE, 

and  every  International  First  Prize  Award 

during  the  last  12  years. 

IRON    HURDLES,    BAR   and   "WIRE 

FENCING,  &c. 

J.     B.     BROWN    &    CO., 

90,    CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 

BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

IRON  HURDLES,  GATES,  TREE  GUARDS, 
IRON  and  WIRE  ESPALIER,  &c,  &c. 


; 


— 1 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA     WORKS,     WOLVERHAMPTON; 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  St.,  London,  E.C. 

NETTING      for      FRUIT      TREES, 
SEED  BEDS.  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost, 
Blight,  Birds,  &c,  x  yards  wide,  yt.  per  yard,  or  ioo  yards 
2cw    :  4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards  90s. 

NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  foranyoftheabove  pur- 
poses, or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls.  2  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard  :  4  yards 
wide,  u.  per  yard  ;  }£-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  Iff.  bd.  per  yard. 

TIFFANY,  6r.  6d.  and  7s.  Cd.  per  piece  of  23  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  6and  7,  Crooked  Lane.  London  Bridge. 


nv 


ROYAl.  LETTERS 
TATE  NT. 


HER  MAJESTY'S 

"E    C    L    I     P    S    E" 

CONSTRUCTION  and  GLAZING  Of  CONSERVATORIES. 

Economical,  Simple,  and  Durable.      No  Putty  or 

Perishable   Material. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees  :  — 

PRIMROSE  &  CO.,  Corporation  Street,  Sheffield, 

and  at  Hull. 


DOULTON   &   CO., 

LAMBETH     POTTERY,     LONDON,    S.E. 

VASES,    PEDESTALS,    FOUNTAINS, 
GARDEN    EDGINGS,     &c, 

IMPERISHABLE  "TERRA    COTTA. 


Tiles  for  Lining  Walls  of  Conservatories. 
ART  POTTERY,  including  JARDINIERES 

AND    OTHER 

Table  Decorations,  and  Vases,  Fountains,  &c, 
for  the  Conservatory,  in 

DOULTON  WARE,  LAMBETH    FAIENCE,  AND  THE 
NEW  SILICON  WARE. 


Show  Rooms,  Albert  Embankment,  S.E. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 

*J  Weston-super-Mare,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES,  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  turn 
green  ;  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS. 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  6d.     Book  of  Designs,  is. 


BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  Sic, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
i2-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  20-in.  by  18-ia.,  in  16-oz. 
and  21-oz. ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 
purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-ft.  cases. 

MILLINGTON     and     CO., 

•  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE.  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21-ounce,  from  9X7  to  14X10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  Propagating  Glasses.  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass-,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints   Oils,  and  Colours. 


^ 


4& 


\V0         21  oz.  Foreign,  of  the  following 
>^      sizes,  In  boxes  of  100  and  200  feet,    *"• 
3ds  and  4ths  qualities  always  kept  in  stock :— 


14x12 

20x12 

20  x  14 

20X16  1  20x18 

16x12 

16x14 

20X15 

22X  l6      22X18 

18x12 

18x14 

18x16 

24Xl6  1  24Xl8 

«  '.'  >v        yournal  of  Horticulture  says  : — "  Th 
Vifcj-'V    we  have  tried,  and  know  not  which  to 


Stock  Lists  and  Prices  on  application. 

All  descriptions  of  British  and  Foreign  Glass  can  be  obtained 

from 

GEORGE    FAKMILOE    &    SONS, 

GLASS.    LEAD,    OIL   and    COLOUR    MERCHANTS, 

84,  St  John's  Street,  West  Smlthfleld.  London,  E.G. 

ADIE'S 

PATENT  LAWN  EDGER. 

rPhis     Machine,   constantly    employed, 

J-      will  pay  itself  in  two  days.     Dr.  Hogg  in  the 
"  This  Edge  Clipper 
i  to  admire  most- 
ly or  efficiency."     Mr.  Moore  writes 
nattering  terms  in  the  Ftotttt. 

Awarded  Banksian  MBDAL 
I  by  the 

1  Royal  Hoiticultural  Society, 

-  -^V  -  May,  1883. 

Price  30s. 

PALL     MALL     LAWN     EDGER    CO., 

15,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

HOSE  — HOSE-HOSE. 

PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN   HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarublicr  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Gaulcn  Use. 

A  correspondent  wri»es  :  — "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Rcd- 
Rubbcr  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 
Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 
Sample  and  Price  of 

MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 
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W.    CLARK'S 

PATENT 

GRA88  AND  CORN  CUTTER. 


This  useful 
Machine  is  used  for 
Lawns,  Banks,  Grass 
Edgings,  Round 

Flower  Beds,  and 
places  where  the 
Lawn  Mower  can- 
not reach  ;  will  trim 
Shrubs,  Ivy,  and 
Creepers  ;  cutting 
Clover,  Rye,  and 
other  green  crops  ; 
trimming  Hay  and 
Corn  Ricks,  Thatch, 
&c.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  supersede 
the  Lawn  Mower, 
but  to  supplement 
its  use,  and  from  the 
many  and  varied 
uses  to  which  it  can 
be  applied  will  be 
found  one  of  the 
most  economical  in- 
ventions ever  offered 
to  the  public. 

It  is  sold  in  three 
sizes,  with  or  with- 
out trays. 


19J. 
26s. 
33*. 
■sos. 
27s. 
24s. 


PRICES. 

The  3-inch  Machine,  complete  with  Roller  and  Tray 

Ditto  without  Roller  and  Tray 

The  12-inch  Machine,  complete  with  Roller  and  Tray 

Ditto  without  Roller  and  Tray 

The  16-inch  Machine,  complete  with  Roller  and  Tray 

Ditto  without  Roller  and  Tray 

To  be  obtained  from  all  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  from  the  Patentee, 

W.  CLARK,  232,  Oxford  Street,  LONDON. 
NEAR  THE   MARBLE  ARCH. 

ROCHFORD'S    IMPROVED 

HORIZONTAL  BOILER 

Unequalled  for  Simplicity,  Pewer,  and  Economy. 

See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Jan,  1880,  and  Nov.  iq,  1881. 


As  inferior  imitations  of  this  now  well-known  Boiler  are 
being  advertised  and  sold  to  the  detriment  of  its  reputation, 
C.  P.  K.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  Gardeners  and  the  Trade 
generally  that  Mr.  Rochford  has  assigned  to  them  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  for  its  Sale  and  Manufacture. 

HOT  WATER   PIPES  AND  BOILERS 

From  our  large  and  complete  stock  at  wholesale  prices. 

CHARLES   P.    BUNNELL    &   CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS.   31,   BANKSIDE,   LONDON,   S.E. 

THOS.   W.    ROBINSON, 

DENNIS  PARK  IRONWORKS,  STOURBRIDGE 


4-in.  Expansion  Joint  Hot-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  4*.  yi.  each. 

4-in.  Socket  Hot-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  4$.  6d.  each. 

Price  List  on  application. 


Hocking's  New  Patent 

AUTOMATIC   COKE 

AND   GAS   BOILERS. 

Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature for  from  12  to  15 
hours,  and  often  from  15  to  20 
hours,  with  one  small  charge 
of  common  Gas  Coke  of  the 
cheapest  kind.  For  economy 
and  efficiency  in  combination 
with  cleanliness  and  comfort 
these  Eoilers  are,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  Heating  Con- 
servatories, Halls,  and  other 
Buildings,  where  little  atten- 
tion is  required 

Every  particular  with  testi- 
monials given  on  application  to 

FRANKLIN  HOCKING 
and  CO.  (Limited),  37,  Han- 
over Street,  Liverpool. 


Automatic,  Economic, 

and  Efficient. 


THE  NEW  GARDEN  HOSE,  made  upon 
the  principle  of  the  fire  hose  used  by  Captain  Shaw, 
C.B.,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  It  is 
much  cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than  white  rubber,  or  fabric 
hose.  Private  customers  supplied  at  trade  prices.  Sample  free. 
MERRYWEATHER  and  SONS,  63,  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C.    Works  :  Greenwich, 


THOMAS'S  Silver  Medal  GARDEN  SEATS. 


MEAD'S    PATENT 

Combination 

SEAT  and  TABLE, 

With  Box  under 
Seat  for  Storing 

TENNIS, 

CROQUET, 

BOWLS,  &c. 

Very  Strong  and 

Durable. 

Cannot  get  out  of 
Order. 

6  feet  long. 

Price,  £3  iSs.  6d. 


GARDEN    SEAT 
No.  366. 

5  feet,    ^140 

6  feet,       176 

7  feet,       x  10     o 
Under    5  feet,   2 

jiron  supports  ;  6  feet 
and  above,  3  iron 
supports. 


GARDEN    SEAT, 

with  awning. 

No.  383. 

Extreme  length, 
6  ft.  6  in.  Price, 
£$  10s.  Storage  Box 
extra,  Sj.  Top  or 
Roof  to  protect  awn- 
ing, as  illustrated, 
lor.  extra.  Without 
awning  £3  ;  with- 
out awning  or  arms. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application. 

J.       J.       THOMAS      &      CO., 

87,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C.; 
and    362,     EDGWARE     ROAD.    LONDON,    W. 


No.  75.  MELON,  or  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 

No.  2  size       ..         8  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       . .    £3     7    o 

No.  3  size       ..       12  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       ..       4  17    6 

No.  4  size       . .       16  ft.  long       . .       6  ft.  wide       . .       676 

These  Frames  are  13  inches  deep  in  front,  and  24  inches  deep 
at  the  back  ;  the  lights  are  2  inches  thick,  with  a  strong  iron 
strengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light.  These  Frames 
are  made  of  the  best  hard  red  deal,  shipped  from  the  best  districts 
for  durable  wood,  all  painted  four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights 
areglazedwithbest2i-oz.  English  glass.  For  Testimonials,  see  our 
Catalogue,  free  on  application.  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England  and  Wales :  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 
Estimates  for  Garden  Frames,  Pit  Lights,  Sashes,  &*c. 

"The  Frames  you  sent  me  give  the  greatest  satisfaction." — 
W.  Smith,  Bentley  Terrace,  Melton  Mowbray. 

BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 

RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


Illustrations,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimotiials  free. 

Hot-water   Apparatus    fixed   in   any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


FIRST    PRIZE    MEDAL 

At  Grand  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  Manchester. 


Send  for  particulars  to 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-Water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON. 


BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
Pi'TlR    BV    POST 


TH    ECONOMY. 


Applied  to  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses. 

With  Illustrations,  Prices,  &c. 

Part   I.,    now   ready.      Post-free    twelve    stamps. 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS 

Of  every  description  Made,  Krected,  Fitted  and  Heated. 
ESTIMATES  and  PLANS  GRATIS. 

CHEAP  ART  SUMMER-HOUSES. 

Illustrations  and  Prices  Gratis. 
Mr.   Fawkes'  New  Illustrated  Work  of  Reference  on  Horti- 
cultural Buildings,  post-free,  10s.  6d.     Prospectus  sent  gratis. 


T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &  CO., 

MANSION  HOUSE   BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Works:    CHELMSFORD. 


Rustic  Garden  Furniture  in  great  variety. 

Garden  Seats,  Awnings  and  Tents,  Rustic  Tables,  Chairs,  and 
Flower  Stands,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  Water  Barrows, 
Wheelbarrows,  Garden  Tools,  Summer-houses,  Sun  Dials, 
Fancy  Wirework,  Weather  Vanes,  Hammocks,  and  all  kinds  of 
Garden  Furniture  at  lowest  marked  prices.    Catalogues  post- free . 

PANKLIBANON  COMPANY,  56,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 

R.  H.  S.  MEDALS  (1882)  for  GARDEN  SEATS, 

»■■■■ 
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Highest  Award,  BEN'S  BOILER,  now  heating  from  500  to 

7000  feet  of  piping  ;  THE  MONARCH,  Wrought  Tubular  and 

Conical,  first  introduced  by  me ;  The  PAXTON  and  LON  DON, 

requiring  no  brick  setting  or  iron  case  ;  "  A  1 "  Saddle,  Sec. 

MEAD'S  REPLEX  Garden  Seat,  Table,  and  Awning. 

The  "  LOUGHBORO  '  "  Boiler  can  also  be  had  complete  from 

B.  W.  WARHURST,  33,  Highgate  Road.  London,  N.W. 

W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDER, 
i2i.   BUNHILL  ROW,   LONDON,   E.C. 


W  H.  LASCELLES  will  prepare  Special  DRAWINGS 
and  ESTIMATES  for  GREENHOUSES,  if  desired,  without 
charge,  and  send  his  Illustrated  Sheets,  post-free,  and  also 
Sketches  of  Wooden  Buildings  for  Tool-houses,  Store-houses,  8k. 

Horticultural  Work  of  every  description  executed  in  the  very 
best  manner. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES.- Sticks,  Labels, 
Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 
Manures,  &c     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  90,  Lower  Thames  St.,  London,  E.C, 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

Head  Line  charged  as  two. 

4  Lines        £°    3    ° 

5  „  036 

6  „  040 

7  „  046 

8  „  050 

9  ii  056 

10  „  060 

11  „  066 

12  „  070 

13  1,  076 

14  „  080 

15  „  086 

16  „  090 

17  „  096 

18  „  o  10    o 

19  „  o  10    6 

20  „  o   11    o 

21  , o  n     6 

22  „  o  12    o 

23  „  o  12    6 

24  „  o   13    o 

25  , o  13    6 

AND    SIXPENCE    FOR    EVERY   ADDITIONAL   LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  301. 

Page  ,£900 

Half  Page 500 

Column 3     5° 


GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

36  words  11.  6d.,  and  6d.   for  every  additional  line 
(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE   ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE   PREPAID. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Post-offices,  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  a?td 
returned  to  the  sender. 

Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5*.  each  insertion. 

Advertisement!  for  the  current  week   must   reach  the  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 


All  Subscriptions  payable  In  advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Months,  £1  31.  lod.  •  6  Months, 
11s.  nd.  ;  3  Months,  6s. 

Foreign   (excepting    India   and   China) ;    including    Postage, 
£1  6s.  for  12  Months  ;  India  and  China,  £1  8s.  2d. 

P.O.O.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  , 
Post-office,  W.C.,  t3  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Under  tne  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD   LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  ol  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

■  LACK-FACED   LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH.  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds.— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers*  Liability. 

KAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  lareest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  at)  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  .£240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
sures after  five  years,  ^1 ,700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64.  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  V1AN,  Secretary. 

Lithographic  Coloured  Plates  of  Vegetables,  Fruits, 
FLOWERS.  &c,  or  ORNAMENTAL  COVERS  for 
CATALOGUES. 

MR.  G.  SEVEREYNS,  LITHOGRAPHER 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  15,  Ruedu  Boulevard,  Brussels. 
Established  i8ag.  Especial  attention  paid  to  subjects  in  Botany 
and  Natural  History.  Copies  of  Coloured  Drawings  can  be 
reproduced  of  any  size  that  may  be  required,  and  Estimates  will 
be  furnished  on  full  particulars  being  addressed  to  his  London 
Agent, 
Mr.  JAMES  TEDDER,  149,  Kingsland  Road.  London.  E. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORI  CULTURE, 
.  de  FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865,  by  F.  Burve- 
nich,  F.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van  Hulle, 
Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment at  Ghent.  Post-paid,  ior.  per  annum. 
H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  ''Mid/and  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

REVUE  de  l'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review).— Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  :— A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre",  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchelet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gillon.  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin, 
B.  Oliver,  H.  Origies,  B.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas.  A.  Siraux,  O. 
Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem, 
H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenslein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
11s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

THE    SYMEY   MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 
BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 

RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 

CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 

THE   FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA.      fDrawn  and  en- 
graved especially  for  this  Journal.) 

NATURAL  HISTORY.    (Original  Articles.) 

AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 

GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 

STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 

ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRA- 
LIAN AUTHORS. 

THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the 
Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia.  &c.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  In  Advance,  £1  6s.  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  6d.  ;  Stamped,  ?d. 
Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wale: 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Agents  are 
authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  SYD- 
NEY MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL  :— 

London   Messrs.  Geo.  Street  &  Co.,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.    F.  Algar,  8,    Clement's  Lane,  Lombard 

Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotdi,   St.    Bride   Street, 

Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  186,  Strand. 

Bristol  Jamrs     &     Henry    Grace,    Royal    Insurance 

Buildings. 
Manchester.  .  James  &  Henry  Grace,  73,  Market  Street. 

Edinburgh Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow W.   Porteous   &   Co..   is,    Royal    Exchange 

Place. 

£g"  Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the 
above  Offices  for  the  use  01  Advertisers. 


pOWLAND'S    MACASSAR    OIL,    known 

J-V   for  eighty   years  as   the    bej.t  and   safest  preserver  and 

beautifier  of  the  hair  ;   it  contains  no   lead  or    mineral 

ingredients,  and  is   especially  adapted  for   the   hair  of 

children.       Sold  in    usual    four    sizes,     3*.     <  ./.,     71,, 
10s.  6d.,  21s. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
strengthens  the  gums,  and  fiives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  breath.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder ;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 


Advertising  is  but  another  name  for  Ruin,  unless  well  done,  in 
good  media,  and  at  a  fair  price.  The  only  good  media  are 
thij>e  which  pay  the  Advertiser - 

ADVERTISERS    IN    NEWSPAPERS,     Maga- 
zines,   &C,    IN    ANY    PART,     WISHING   TO    HAVE    THEIR 

Announcements  inserted  in  a  superior  manner  and  on 

THE  MOST  REASONABLE  TERMS,  SHOULD   CONSULT  Mr     LOUIS 

COLLINS,  ADVERTISERS'  COUNSEL  and  AGENT, 
16,  Gt.  Marlborough  St,  London,  W.-Estab.  1S71. 

Terms  :  From  below  u.  to  £2  per  inch  of  twelve  to  fifteen  lines. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  INITIALS, 
or  to  FICTITIOUS  NAMES,  at  Post-offices,  as 
Letters  so  addressed  are  not  forwarded,  but  are  sent 
at  once  to  the  Returned  Letter  Office. 

To  Practical  Seedsmen. 


A  CTIVE    PARTNER  WANTED,   capital 

*■  Z6oo  to  Z700,  (or  a  thorough  genuine  Seed  and  Nursery 
Business  in  the  North  of  England.  Established  over  60  years, 
and  doing  a  good  Business,  and  could  be  easily  extended. 
Present  owner  retiring,  and  only  changed  hands  once  during 
that  time.  Present  Manager  will  remain  as  Partner,  and  is 
practical  in  Nursery  Trade. — Apply 

HURST  and  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  152,  Hounsditch,  London,  E.C. 

WANTED,  PARTNERSHIP,  or 
NURSERY  BUSINESS— near  London,  Edinburgh, 
or  Glasgow,  preferred.  xCsoo  or  ;£coo.  —  No.  n8,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  offset:.  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING 
GARDENER,  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Fruit  and  Flowers,  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  able  to  arrange 
Flowers  and  Bouquets  well.  Must  be  energetic  and  a  good 
Manager.  Cottage  and  milk  found.  None  need  apply  who 
have  not  filled  a  similar  situation  before,  and  who  cannot 
produce  first-rate  testimonials.— Apply,  stating  wages  required, 
by  letter,  to  H-,  Housekeeper,  89,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  active,  industrious 
WORKING  GARDENER,  to  Force  and  Grow 
thoroughly  ;  keeping  everything  in  perfect  order  on  the  place. — 
Apply  with  full  particulars  and  wages  to  W.  A.  GLYNN,  Esq., 
Seaview,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Gardener. 

WANTED,  a  WORKING  GARDENER, 
experienced  in  the  cultivation  of  the  better  class  of 
Conifers,  Shrubs,  Roses,  and  Herbaceous  Plants.  Must  be 
married,  without  family.  Wife  to  give  occasional  assistance  in 
the  house.  Wages  for  the  two,  £,  1  6s  a  week,  and  good  iree 
house  and  garden. — Apply  to  Box  64,  Post-office,  Whitehaven  ; 
giving  references,  and  stating  age  and  particulars  of  present 
employment. 

ANTED,  a  WORKING  FOREMAN,  to 

undertake  the  sole  Management  of  a  Small  Nursery. 
Must  thoroughly  understand  the  Growing  of  Plants,  Cut 
Flowers,  and  Fruits  for  the  Market.  One  accustomed  to  the 
Nursery  work  preferred.  Good  reference  required. — Apply, 
stating  wages,  age,  &c  ,  to  R.  HUTCHINSON,  Stonefall 
Nursery,  Harrogate,  Yorkshire. 

WANTED.a  few  experienced  RUDDERS.— 
CRANSTON'S  NURSERYand  SEED  COMPANY 
(Limited),  King's  Acre,  Hereford. 

WANTED,  two  young  MEN  in  a  Nursery 
Growing  for  Covent  Garden,  used  to  the  work. — Apply 
between  13  and  4  o'clock.— The  FLORAL  COMPANY,  Haver 
Green  Nursery,  Ealing,  W. 

WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  for  the  Houses. 
Must  be  well  up  in  Verbenas,  Bouvardias,  Fems, 
Eucharis,  Tea  Roses,  Double  Primulas.  Pelargoniums,  and 
Ornamental  and  Flowering  Stove  Plants  and  Cucumbers,  &c. 
State  where  last  employed,  age,  and  where  to  apply  for  reference. 
Wages  given,  25$:  per  week.  A  good  and  permanent  situation 
for  a  steady,  honest,  and  industrious  man.  None  need  apply 
whose  character  will  not  bear  the  strictest  investigation. — 
T.   FLETCHER  and  SON.  Florists,  &c,  Chesterfield. 

WANTED,  a  young  MAN  for  general  Out- 
door Work.  Must  be  competent  to  keep  Carpet-beds 
in  order.  If  woithy,  may  eventually  get  to  be  Second. — Apply, 
stating  wages  expected,  with  bothy,  &c,  to  THOS.  LLUVl), 
Spring  Grove  Gardens,  Bewdley. 

WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  for  General 
Nursery  Work.  Successful  Buddcr  and  Grafter. 
State  wages  and  reference  if  required.— H.  CARRINGTON, 
Nurseryman,  Stockport. 

Book-keeper  and  Occasional  Correspondent. 

WM.  PAUL  and  SON  have  a  vacancy  for 
the  above. — Applicants  will  please  address  all  particu- 
lars to  Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltliam  Cross,  Herts. 

ANTED,    by    Baur    &    Son,    for    their 

Retail  Seed  Warehouse,  an  experienced  COUNTER 
HAND,  accustomed  to  the  execution  of  orders.  Salary  35*. 
per  week.  Apply  by  letter,  specifying  in  what  firms  experience 
had  been  gained,  and  to  whom  reference  can  be  made,  also 
when  disengaged,  addressed  B.,  34.  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE,  a  JUNIOR 
CLERK,  to  Assist  with  Correspondence.  —  Apply  in 
own  handwriting,  stating  experience  and  wages  expected,  to 
M,  A..  Gardeners'  Chronicle  office,  W.C. 

Packer 

WANTED,  a  PACKER.— Apply  personally 
at  Mr.   WILLIAM   UULL'S  Establishment  (or  New 
and  Rare  Plants,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  Landon,  S.W. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  INITIALS, 
or  to  FICTITIOUS  NAMES,  at  Post-offices,  as 
Letters  so  addressed  are  not  forwarded,  but  are  sent 
at  *nec  to  the  Returned  Letter  Office. 

RICHARD  SMITH  AND  CO.  beg  to 
announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c — St.  John's 
N  ur>eries,  Worcester. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  are  in  a  position  to 
recommend  an  exceptionally  good  man  as  GARDENER,  or 
STEWARD  and  GARDENER,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  such. — Address  the  MANAGER,  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land  Agents, 

STEWARDS,   BAILIFFS,  or  GARDENERS. 

JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.  have  at  all 
times  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN, 
several  of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs,  Carter. — 
Enquiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

GARDENER  (Head).  —  Age  27,  single; 
twelve  years'  practical  experience  in  all  branches  in  first- 
class  gardens. — Apply,  stating  terms,  to  E.  SMITH,  The 
Gardens,  Newstead  Abbey,  Notts. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  31,  married  ; 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  Plants,  Fruit,  and  Veget- 
ables, Forcing,  &c.  Leaving  August  9.— J.  HOWELL,  Gai- 
dener,  Deanwood,  Newbury,  Berks. 

ARDENER    (Head).— Age    28  ;    fourteen 

years'  practical  experience  in  all  branches  in  first-class 
gardens.  Good  character. — T.  W.,  The  Garden,  Locko  Paik, 
Derby. 

ARDENER      (Head).  —  Married  ;      tho~- 

roughly  competent  and  trustworthy.  GooU  Orchid 
Grower.  Ten  years'  practical  experience  as  Head  Gardener. 
Highest  reference. — G.  L..  106,  High  Street,  Croydon. 

ARDENER  (Head)  ;   age  31,  married.— 

J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  llford,  can  highly  recommer  d 
a  trustworthy  man  as  above.  Well  up  in  Fruit,  Flower,  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Is  capable  of  Managing  a  large  place. 
Five  years'  excellent  character  as  Head.  —  Apply  as  above. 

GARDENER  (Head).  — R.  Craig,  Levens 
Hall,  Milnthorpe.  Westmoreland,  can,  with  confidence, 
recommend  his  Foreman.  Joseph  Hewitson,  who  is  abiut 
leaving,  to  any  Lady  or  Gentlem.ui  requinnij  the  services  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  trustworthy  man.  Well  up  in  all  the 
d liferent  branches.  Character  unimpeachable,  other  good 
references. — Address  as  above. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Morton  Sparke, 
Esq.,  Charlwood  House,  Huyton,  Liverpool,  can  with 
the  utmost  confidence  recommend  his  Head  Gardener,  William 
Sherwin,  in  the  above  capacity,  as  possessing  a  thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  profession  m  all  its  branches.  He  will  be 
especially  recommended  as  an  Orchid  Grower,  and  will  receive 
from  his  employer  the  highest  testimonials,  not  only  as  regards 
his  professional  knowledge,  but  also  as  to  his  integrity  and  up- 
rightness of  character.— WM.  SHERWIN,  Charlwood  House, 
Huyton,  Liverpool. 

ARDENER  (Head   Working).— Age  30, 

married,  no  family  ;  knowledge  of  all  branches,  including 
Orchids.-HEN  RY  GLADDY,  Ravenscroft  Lodge,  Penge,  S.  E. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where 
two  or  three  are  kept. — Very  highly  recommended  as  a 
thorough  practical,  steady,  persevering  man.  —  Mr.  GOLD- 
SMITH. Polesden,  Dorking. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  44, 

married  ;  practical,  of  considerable  experience.  Wages 
30*.  per  week.— RICHAkDSuN,  Barr  &  Son,  34,  King  Street, 
CovenL  Garden,  W.C. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  31, 
single;  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fession. Good  character  and  reference. — W.,  14,  Bellis  Stieet, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 
married  :  twenty-eight  years'  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession.  First-clas*  testimonials  and  charac- 
ter.— A.  B.,  Mr.  Stead,  Richmond  Road,  Twickenham. 

ARDENER   (Head  Working)  ;    age  3S, 

married. — A  Gentleman  wUhes  to  recommend  one  who 
is  well-known  as  a  first-class  Fruit  Grower.  &c,  and  who  has 
filled  important  situations  as  Head  Gardener  for  a  great  number 
of  years. — HORTUS,  Station  Master,  Streatham  Hill.  Surrey. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  42, 

married  ;  thoroughly  practical  and  energetic.  Excellent 
Grape,  Melon,  and  Cucumber  Grower  ;  good  Rustic  Gardener  ; 
also  Land  and  Stock  if  required. — P.  F.(  21,  Hight  Street, 
Southover,  Lewes,  Sussex. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working);  married, 
no  family;  thorough  experience. — Sir  Thomas  Grove, 
Bart. ,  would  be  pleased  to  recommend  a  respectable  man  as 
above.  Thorough  character.  State  wages. — WM.  KENDALL, 
1,  Clifton  Terrace,  Nightingale  Road,  Wood  Green,  N. 

iT^ARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  one 

V_J  or  two  are  kept — Age  42,  no  family  ;  understands  Vines, 
Melons.  Cucumbers,  Flowers,  Kitchen  Gardening.  Wife  good 
Laundress  in  small  family.  Five  years'  good  character  from  last 
place.— G.  C,  Arlesey  Bury,  Baldock,  Beds. 

ARDENER     (Head    Working).  — 

J.  S.  Holden,  for  the  last  two  years  Gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Lady  Caroline  Fitzhardinge  Maxse,  Effingham  Hill, 
Dorking,  would  be  pleased  to  treat  with  any  Lady,  Nobleman, 
or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
man.  Good  characterand  references.— J.  STOVEL  HOLDEN, 
Effingham  Hill,  Dorking. 


("^.ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Married  ; 

VJ  thoroughly  practical  in  Vines,  Greenhouse,  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Garden.  Cause  of  leaving  removal  of  family.  —  F.  M.. 
33,  East  Street,  Reading. 

(  ^.ARDNENER  (Head  Working).— Age  44, 

V^A  married,  no  family.  Twenty  years'  practical  experience 
in  growing  Grapes,  Cucumbers.  Melons,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants.  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Character  and  refer- 
ences highest  class.— J.  C,  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  Railway 
Station,  Maidstone. 

/  ^ARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  two 

V- A  _  or  more  are  kept. — Age  30,  single  at  present  ;  total 
abstainer.  Thirteen  years'  experience,  understands  Early  and 
Late  Forcing  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  Good 
references.— A.  BON  WICK,  5,  Alfred  Terrace,  Gipsy  Hill, 
Upper  Norwood,  Surrey. 

/^.ARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed). 

V-J  — Age  25,  single  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  business 
111  all  branches.  Nine  years'  experience.— Address,  staling 
terms,  H.  H.,  25,  River  Street,  Clerkenwell,  E.C. 

ARDENER  (Head   or  Single-handed). 

— Age  sg,  married,  no  family  ;  fourteen  years'  experience 
in  all  branches.  Leaving  through  place  changing  hands.  Good 
character  from  present  and  previous  employers.-  F.  KING, 
5,  Victoria  Road,  Nctlcy,  Southampton. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  ~good  Single- 
handed).— Age  40,  two  children  (9  and  7) ;  a  thorough 
practical,  energetic  man.  Wife  could  undertake  Dairy  and 
Poultry.  Highest  testimonials.— J.  B.,  Rose  Cottage,  Manor 
House,  Crayford,  Kent. 

GARDENER  ;  age  40.  — A  GENTLEMAN, 
giving  up  his  establishment,  wishes  to  recommend  his 
Head  Gardener  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches,  including 
the  Forcing  of  Vines,  also  Grass  Land.  Three  and  a  half  years' 
good  character,  and  five  with  a  friend.  Total  abstainer.— 
SEYMOUR,  The  Priory,  Walthamstow. 

GARDENER  (W0RKlNG),7r7'any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  hard-working  and 
good  Practical  Gardener,  and  as  being  a  thorough  Plainsman. 
—Age  30.  married,  one  child.  Can  be  well  recommended 
by  present  employer— The  GARDENER,  Anglesey  Lodge, 
Alverstoke,  Hants. 

C ^.ARDENER    (SINGLE-HANDED    or   other- 
-•      wise)— Age  23      Good   character.    Well  understands  his 
work.— 7,  Roxburgh  Grove,  Havetsiock  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

/^.ARDENER    (Single-handed    or    other- 

V-A  wise). — Age  32,  mariied  :  no  objection  to  a  cow.  Five 
years' good  character.  — W.  LOOKER,  South  View  Cottages, 
We.-t  End,  Esher,  Surrey. 

(^ARDENER  (Single-handed).— Age  28 ; 

V-*  eight  years'  experience.  Thoroughly  understands 
Lawns,  Kitchen  Gardening,  and  Greenhouse.  No  objection  to 
a  Coiv  or  Pony. -J.  fcY.,  Mr.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nursery,  Red- 
hill,  Surrey. 


(GARDENER    (Second),    partly    under 

V-*      Glass.— Age  24.  single;    two  years'  reference.— G.  G.. 
Gardeners   Chronicle  Oft\c<t.  W.C. 


( ^ARDENER  (Second),  where  several  are 

V-J  kept.— Age  24,  single;  thorough  knowledge  in  all 
branches.  Good  references.-S.,  Holly  Cottage,  Cowleaze 
Road,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

(^ARDENER   (Second).— Age  20  runde7 

>— ■  stands  the  profession  in  Houses  and  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Good  references.— A.  BUSH,  Golding's  Hill, 
Loughton,  Essex. 

/^.ARDENER  (Second),  in  a  good  establish- 

V-A      ment.  — Nine  years'  experience  in  all  branches,  and  can 

be  highly  recommended  by  present  and  previous  employers 

Address,  with  particulars,  G.  STEED,  The  Gardens,  Millheld. 
Cobham,  Surrey. 

GARDENER    (Second).  —  Age  23;    total 

V-*  abstainer  ;  thorough  experienced  in  Growing  Grapes. 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  Early  and  Late  Forcing  and  Propagating. 
Two  years  in  last  situation.  Excellent  references.— CHAS. 
SMITH,  Rosedale  Villa,  Fulwood.  near  Preston,  Lancashire. 

(^.ARDENER  (Under),  where  one  or  more 

V  arc  kept.-Age  21  ;  two  years'  in  last  situation.  Good 
character.— B.  SMITH,  New  Buildings.  Breadsall, Derbyshire. 

(^ARDENER  (Under),  and  to  make  him- 

r\.  s.EJf  efn"al|y  useful;  young.  Wages  £t  per  week.— 
A.  K.,  Mrs.  Kmghatn,  Court  Vard.  Ellham,  Kent. 

(^.ARDENER    (Under),   in  a   Gentleman's 

A~\,  establishinent.-Age  23  ;  can  be  well  recommended.— 
G.  M.,  The  Gardens,  Tilley  Court,  Herefordshire. 

(^.ARDENER    (Under),  in    a  Gentleman's 

V-"  establishment.— Age  24,  single.  Has  lived  as  such  before 
Seven  years  good  character  lor  honesty  and  sobriety  —Address 
stating  Iwages,  PHILLIP,  27,  Manor  Row,  Dawlish' 
Devonshire. 

FOREMAN,     or     GARDENER     (Head 

J-  |  Working).—  Four  years  good  character  from  a  Noble- 
man s  place.  Good  references.-RICHARD  COX,  Irons- 
bottom,  near  Reigate,  Surrey. 

TfOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  establishment. 

-*-„  —Aged  23;  four  years'  good  character.— J.  REEVES 
7,  Holloway  s  Terrace,  Lion  Street,  Bexley  Heath. 

T? ORE  MAN.— Age   25  ;    understands   Vines, 

J-  Melons.  Cucumbers,  and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
Good  references.-C.  R.,  Messrs.  Elcombe  &  Son,  Nurserymen, 
Romsey.  Hants.  ' 

"FOREMAN.— Age    27,  single.     Well    expe- 

-*-  rienced  in  Plant  and  Fruit  Culture  ;  last  three  and  a  half 
years  in  a  similar  situation  ;  well  recommended.— J  FRIEND 
5,  Laura  Place,  Holland  Park  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

"FOREMAN,  in  the   Houses;    age  25.— The 

J-  Head  Gardener,  Warden  Park,  Caterham  Valley, 
Surrey,  can  with  confidence  recommend  his  Foreman  ;  has 
been  with  him  two  years.  Please  state  terms.-Address  as 
above. 


FOREMAN,  in  the  Houses;  age  25,  married, 
one  child. — The  Advertiser  will  be  pleased  to  recom- 
mend a  thorough  practical  man,  as  above.  Well  up  in  Plant 
and  Fruil  Growing  Very  energetic.  Good  character.— H 
ANDREWS,  The  Gardens,  Laverstock,  Salisbury. 

I^OREMAN  (Indoors).— Nine  years'  expe- 
rience in  all  branches.  Three  years'  good  character 
Total  Abstainer.- R.  B.  CHALLANS,  The  Gardens,  Thornton 
Hall,  Stony  Stratford.  Bucks. 

Xf  OREMAN  (Outdoor  preferred),  in  a  good 

J-  establishment.  —  Age  24  ;  first-class  testimonials.—  W. 
DAWES,  Woodbine  Cottages,  Upper  Wrekin  Road, Wellington, 
Salop. 

"FOREMAN,  or  SECOND,  in  a^oocfestab- 

-A-  lishment. — Voting  ;  well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion. Can  be  well  recommended.  MARK  WEBSTER 
Gardens,  Endclifl'e  Hall,  Sheffield,  Yorkshire. 


To  Nurserymen. 

Tj^OREMAN   and   PROPAGATOR.— Has  a 

J-  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession  both  Indoors  and 
Out—  M.  H.,  Mr.  F.  Teal,  Portobello  Road,  Sandle.  near 
Wakefield,  Yorkshire. 

FOREMAN    PROPAGATOR    and 

-l.  GROWER  of  Roses.  Choice  Fruits,  Cucumbers,  Ferns, 
and  all  Flowering  Plants  for  Cut  Bloom  and  Market.  Successful 
Budder  and  Propagator.— Age  40,  single;  seven  years' good 
character. —A.  B.,  Mr.  Laurence,  The  Square,  Woolwich, 
Kent. 

"M"URSERY  FOREMAN,  PROPAGATOR, 

-i-  1  or  GROWER.— Young,  active,  and  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy. Well  up  in  the  Market  Trade.  First-rate  character  — 
S.  B„  Moat  Road.  East  Grinstead. 

JOURNEYMAN  (First),  in  the  Houses,  in  a 

tf  good  establishment.— Age  22  ;  can  be  highly  recommended 
from  present  and  previous  employers.— E.  L.,  Mr.  Hodges 
Spring  Park,  Addington.  Surrey. 

TOURNEYMANTin  the  Houses,  in  a  good 

fJ  establishment. — Age  20:  three  years'  good  character 
Bothy  preferred.— R.  HEARN.  Miss  Waterhouse,  White- 
knights  Park,  near  Reading,  Berkshire. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good  establishment^ 

ZJ  Age  20  ;  total  abstainer.  Good  character  from  present  and 
previous  employers,  —  State  particulars  to  J.  G1LKS,  The 
Gardens,  Higham  Hill,  Walthamstow,  Essex. 

TMPRpVER,  in  a  good  establishment.— Five 

J-  years'  experience.  A  Premium  given  if  required.  —  W 
ARTHUR,  Lockerby  Hall  Gardens,  Romsey. 

TMPROVER,  under  Glass.— Age  20  ;  used  to 

J-  Potting  and  Watering.  Three  years'  experience  ;  character 
willjbear  strictest  investigation. —T.H.,  20,  Willow  Street  Willow 
Walk.  Bermotidsey,  S.E. 

rpo  GENTLEMENand  NURSERYMEN.— 

-*-  Wanted  a  situation  in  a  Gentleman's  or  N  ursery  Garden 
by  a  steady  young  man  lage  19).  Two  years' good  character  — 
R.  WILKINSON,  17,  New  Bridge  Hill,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

rpO  HEAD  GARDENERST^A  youth7aged 

J-  i6'4  years,  is  in  want  of  a  place  in  a  Garden.  Very  in- 
telligent and  active.  Well  recommended.  Nearly  three  years 
in  present  situation.  Bothv.— Please  state  wages  to  Mr 
EVANS,  Gardener,  Wistaria  Cottage,  Crayford. 

npO  HEAD  GARDENERS.— A  young  man, 

J-      always  used    to  Garden    Work,    seeks   a  situation  in  a 
Gentleman's  garden.     Would  pay  £5  to  be  pushed  on.— G.  N 
Smith's  Library.  Worthing. 

TR  A  VE  LLER  and  SALESMAN,  or 
GENERAL  MANAGER.  -  W.  Lockver  (owing  to 
the  death  of  his  late  employer,  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn,  of  the  Fulham 
Nurseries)  is  now  open  to  an  engagement  as  above.  Has  had 
twenty  years' experience  in  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade,  and 
had  the  Superintendence  of  Orders,  as  well  as  Traveller  &c. 
with  the  late  Firm.  Has  a  first-class'.connection  in  the  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Trade.— 25,  High  Street,  Fulham,  London.  S.W. 

pLERK~or    CLERK    ancT~SHOPMAN.— 

V-'  Eleven  years'  experience  in  first-class  English  and  Scotch 
houses.  Highest  references  as  to  character  and  abilities,  &c  — 
J.  S.,  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Handsworth,  Sheffield. 


EPPS'S 
COCOA, 

GRATEFUL 

AND 

COMFORTING. 


"  By  s  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and 
by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well -selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately -flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up 
until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  ten- 
dency todisf.se.  Hundredsof  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  ue  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point. 
We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly-nourished 
frame.  "—Civil  Service  Gazette, 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Sold  only  in  packets,  labelled, 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 
London. 
Metiers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence  for  Afternoon  use. 

TTOLLOWAY'S     PILLS.  —  The    Hou7~ of 

J— L  Danger.  —  Disease  commonly  comes  on  with  slight 
symptoms,  which,  if  neglected,  increase  in  severity,  and  thus 
become  dangerous — a  condition  which  betrays  the  grossest  re- 
missness—when  these  Pills,  taken  in  accordance  with  their  ac- 
companying directions,  would  not  only  have  checked,  but 
conquered  the  incipient  disorder.  Patier.ts  daily  forward  details 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  cases,  in  which  timely  at- 
tention to  Holloway's  advice  has  undoubtedly  saved  them  fiorn 
severe  illness.  These  Pills  act  primarily  on  the  digestive  organs, 
which  they  stimulate  when  slow  and  imperfect  ;  and,  secondly, 
upon  the  blood,  which  is  thoroughly  purified  by  them,  whence 
is  derived  the  general  tone  they  impart,  and  their  power  of  sub- 
jugating hypochondriacism,  dyspepsia,  and  nervous  complaints. 
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Star  Boiler. 


Will  keep  alight  all  night 
without  attention. 


HOT- WATER    SEASON,    1882. 

We  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Trade  and  General  Public  to  our  large  and  very  varied 
stock   of  HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  FURNACE  FITTINGS,  (£~~}, 
COILS    and    COIL   CASES,    GREENHOUSE    GEARING,    and  all  requisites   for   Con-  F 
servatories  and  Hothouses. 

All  Goods  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  only  one  quality  kept. 

STEVEN  BROS.  &  CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS     AND     MANUFACTURERS     OF     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS, 

35  and  36,  UPPER  THAMES  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


No.  43. 
DOME    TOP  BOILER. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  for- 
ward Illustrated  Price  Lists, 
on  application,  or  to  quote 
Special  Prices  for  Quantities, 
if  required. 


Our  Foundries  are  tlie 
largest  in  Glasgow,  covering 
over  ten  acres  of  land,  and 
employing  over  1000  men. 


A  very  Economic. J  Boiler. 


CONTRACTORS    TO    HER    MAJESTY'S    WAR,    PRISON,    AND    INDIAN    DEPARTMENTS. 


S.  OWENS  &  CO., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


mm 


No.  37. 
No.  63. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water  to 
any  height  or  distance  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive-power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Ruildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 

PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 
Steam  Power.  (Gardens,  &c 

No.  46<z.  IMPROVED    DOUBLE-ACTION    PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 
No.  49«.  GALVANISED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 
No.  50  and  54,*.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 
No.  38.     PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 

THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as   designed   for    the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 
IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 

S.  OWENS  AND  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  Genera  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GASWORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution,  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.       Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 


No 

49- 

No. 

54* 

No. 

44- 

No. 

4. 

No. 

39* 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    CAN    BE    HAD    ON    APPLICATION. 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 


Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  feet  long. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

illustrated  CATALOGUE,   12I/1  edition,  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water    and  Hot-air  Apparatus    erected 
Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied, 


Cast  Iron  Flued  Saddle  Boiler. 

Made  in  Cast  Iron,  ;  feet  long,      this  lioiler  will  be  found 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wroucbt  Iron. 


Now    Ready,    a    thoroughly    Revised   Edition    of  the 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

Price  3d.,    Post  Free  3£d. 
W.    RICHARDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,    Covcnt  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnbw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefnars,  City  nf  London,  in    the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by 
the  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County. — Saturday,  July  22,  1882. 

Agent  for  Manchester— John  Hhywood.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mbnziks  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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Now  Ready,  In  cloth,  16s., 
THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE, 

1  Volume  XVII.,  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1882. 

W.  RICHARDS,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

THE    GARDENERS^CHRONICLE 

1  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Subscription  to  America,  including  Postage,  is  $6. 35  for 
Twelve  Months. 

Agent  for  America  :— C.  H.  MAROT,  814.  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  to  whom  American  Orders  may  be  sent. 

AIDENHEAD  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on 
THURSDAY,  August  17,  in  Kidwell's  Park,  Maidenhead. 
Upwards  of  TWO  HUNDRED  PRIZES.  Entries  close 
August  10.  Schedules,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  ^•^'neve*'1''  "  !  Maid='>"«d- 

HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 
JULY  24  and  AUGUST  5. 
MESSENGER  and  CO.  will  exhibit  their  celebrated 
LOUGHBOROUGH  BOILERS  (just  awarded  Silver  Medal 
by  Royal  Hoiticultural  Society),  NEW  FULL- WAY  VALVES 
(lust  awarded  Silver  Medal  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society), 
IRON  and  GLASS  PLANT  PROTECTORS  Gust  awarded 
Bronze  Medal  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society),  LOUGH- 
BOROUGH HARNESS  ROOM  BOILERS,  SADDLE, 
CYLINDER  and  other  BOILERS,  VENTILATING 
TACKLE.  BLINDS,  &c. 

MESSENGER  and  CO.,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 

ORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITION, 

AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 

W    H    LASCELLES,   Horticultural  Builder,   r2i.  Bunhill 

Row    London,   E.C  ,    exhibits  a  PLANT    HOUSE,    NEW 

ROCKWORK   MATERIAL  in  Coloured   Concrete,  &c,   in 

THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  HALL. 

Notice. 

MR.    W.    LOCKYER    begs   to   inform   his 
Friends  and   the  Trade  generally,  that,  owing  to  the 
.    *lh  of  his  late  employer,  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn,  of  the  Fulham 

RESiSnED^HIS    POSITION    AS    TRAVELLER,  &c.  ; 

and  requests  that  all  communications  be  addressed, 

36,    LaNSDOWN     PLACE,     HOVE,     BRIGHION. 

Azaleas,  Camellias,  Palms,  Bases,  oJc. 

CVUYLSTEKE,  NURSERYMAN,  Loochristi, 
•  near  Ghent,  Belgium.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  may 
be  had  tree  of  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  AND  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  London.  E.C 

N.B.  Plants  grown  specially  for  English  Trade. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (JoHN  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE    free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

ALso  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. 

ELSTER  AND  KOLLMANN,  Lubeck, 
near  Hamburgh,  Germany,  beg  to  offer  the  above  for 
Forcing.  Single  Crowns,  3-yr.  old,  extra  fine  roots,  32J.  per 
000,  cash ;  or  34$.  per  1000,  terms  three  months. 


For  Present  Sowing. 
OUTTONS'     CABBAGE 


Post-free. 


SUTTON  S'     ONION      SEED. 
Post  Iree. 

SJUTTO  N  S' 


LETTUCE     SEED. 

Post-free. 


SUTTONS'   CAULIFLOWER   SEED. 
Post-free. 


su 


TTONS' 


RADISH      SEED. 

Post-free. 


8 


UTTONS'     FLOWER 


SEEDS. 

Post -free. 


s 


For  full  Particulars,  see 
TTONS'  AUTUMN  LIST  OF  SEEDS. 

Post-free  on  application. 


UTTON       and      SONS, 

The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
And  by  Special  Warrant  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
READING.  BERKS. 

^ 

East  Lothian  Intermediate  Stocks. 

THOMAS  METHVLN  AND  SONS 
beg  to  offer  their  choice  strain  of  the  above,  in  three 
colours,  viz  ,  Scarlet.  Purple  and  White,  at  js.t  as.  6d.  and  5J. 
each  colour.  15.  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

IGHTY     THOUSAND    CLEMATIS,    in 

Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12$.  to  241.  per  dozeD,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


Christmas  Roses. 

ANTONY   RIEMSCHNEIDER,  Branden- 
burg-on- Havel,      Germany,    begs     to    offer     HELLE- 
BORUS  NIGER,  extra  strong  clumps  at  iooj.  per  1000. 
All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 
Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
London,  E.C. 

Ten.  Roses 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  &c. 

CG.    VAN    TUBERGEN,  J  UN.,  Haarlem, 
•     Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,   and 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.   R.   SILBERRAD   AND  SON,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

pREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 

V^     m  great  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Valuable  Imported  Orchids— Special  List,  No.  59. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COM- 
PANY  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  that  the  above 
NEW  LIST  is  just  published,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on 
application.  Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

To  the  Trade  only. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  NURSERY- 
•  men.  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland. 
The  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  (No.  358A)  of  Dutch  Flower 
Roots  and  M iscellaneous  Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants 
for  1882-8}  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid 
application,  by  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

ABBAGE,    and    all    other    VEGETABLE 
and   FLOWER  SEEDS   of   best   possible  quality,   for 
present  sowing.     Post  and  carriage  free. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS.  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 

OR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE,  a  fine,  clean 

plant  of  ALLAMANDA  HENDERSONI,  in  a  pot  t6x 
16,  welt  set  in  bud,  and  nicely  trained  to  wire  cage,  3  feet  high 
and  3  feet  through. 

J.  MAYO,  The  Nurseries,  St.  Mary's  Road,  Oxford. 

ANTED,   25,oocTf  R  U  I  T     TREE 

STOCKS,  of  various  kinds.      Quotations  will  oblige. 
J.  R.  PEARSON,  Chilwell.  Notts. 


w 


Notice  to  Senders. 

WANTED,  Queen  PINES,  fine  PEACHES, 
MELONS,    TOMATOS.     Also.    STEPHANOTIS, 
EUCHARIS,  GARDENIAS,  and  good  ROSES  in  quantity. 

WISE  and  RIDES,    Fruit  and    Flower  Salesmen,    Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

OHN   MOIRand  SON  (Limited)  are  pre- 

pared    to  CONTRACT    for  SUPPLIES   of    STRAW- 
BERRIES for  next  season.    These  to  be  kinds  recommended 
by  themselves,  suitable  for  Preserving  purposes.    For  particulars 
apnly  to 
The  SECRETARY.  148,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


CARTERS'      CASH       PRIZES, 
to  be  Competed  for  at  the  Show  of  the 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  August  3. 
For  the  best  Six  Pots  of  TOMATOS.  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing  varieties  : — Carter's  Green  Gage,  Carter's  Holborn  Ruby, 
Carter's   Golden    Drop,    Carter's    Dedham    Favourite,  Carter's 
Giapeshot,    Carter's    Red    Currant,    President  Garfield,   Vick's 
Criterion.    1st  Prize,  £3  3s. ;  ad,  £2  vs.  :  3d,  £1  is.  ;  4th,  105.  btf. 
Important  Regulation. — All  exhibits  to  be  staged  in  74- 
sized  pots  (8  inches  in  diameter,   inside  rim),  and  the  special 
label  attached  that  has  been  distributed  with  each  [jacket  of 
seed.     All  exhibits  without  it  will  be  disqualified. 

(Open  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only.) 

CARTERS,    The    Queen's    Seedsmen, 
By  Royal  Command  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
g37    and    238,     HIGH     HOLBORN,     LONDON,     W.C. 

CHR.  LORENZ,  Seed  Grower  and 
Merchant,  10010103,  John  Street,  Erfurt,  Germany, 
requests  his  Friends  to  visit  his  Seed  Grounds,  where  the  highly 
beautiful  GAILLARDIA  PICTA  VAR.  LuRENZIANA, 
raised  and  introduced  by  him  last  year,  is  now  in  full  flower. 

ED.     PYNAERT     VAN     GEERT, 
The  Brussels  Gate  Nurseries,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
AZALEAS,    CAMELLIAS,   and    PALMS,    by    thousands. 
Moderate  prices.     Price  LIST  free  on  application. 

ILY  OF  THE  VALLEY— Best  quality  for 

forcing,  single  crowns.     Apply  to 
SEEMANN  and  GOEPEL,  Wandsbeck,  near  Hamburgh. 

LAPAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
ioi.  6d.,  151.  and  2«.    A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,  superb,   js.  6d.,  toi.  td.  and  I5». 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N^ 

ULL'S  choice  PRIMULAS  (alba  and  rosea), 

Herbaceous  CALCEOLARIAS  and  choicest  CINE- 
RARIAS.— 150,000  of  the  above  at  is.  4d.  per  dozen  ;  75.  per 
100;  60s.  per  1000,  all  good,  strong,  and  healthy.  Terms  cash 
with  all  orders. 

T,  FLETCHER  AND  SON,  Florists,  &c,  Chesterfield. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
T^EA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4}4-inch  pots,  £2  per  100,  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO..  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


T 


Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders,  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

To  the  Trade. 
EA    ROSES.— Fine   Plants,   in  48-pots, 

also  a   few   extra  size,    leading   varieties. 
EDWIN  HILLIER.  Winchester. 

WO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 

CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  25J. 
R.   SMITH  and  CO.,    Nurserymen   and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

Hyacinths,  Tullpa.  &c, 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  BULB 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

PINES.— Eighteen  Fruiting  and  strong  Suc- 
cession  Smooth    Cayenne  and   Ripley  Queen — four  in 
fruit.     For  price  apply, 

BELL  and  SON,  10  and  n,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. 

Strawberry  Plants.— Inconsequence  of 

HCANNELLAND  SONS  being  located  in 
•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (runners 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  and  any  sorts. 
Swan  ley,  Kent. 

TRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 

pUnting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  45.  per  100,  De- 
scriptive LIoT  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

STRAWBERRY    RUNNERS.  —  Strong, 

k^  healthy,  and  well-rooted,  from  all  the  best  market 
varieties.  Sample  and  Price  LIST  post-free.  Manual  on 
Strawberry  Culture,  6d. 

W.  LOVEL  AND  SON,  Strawberry  Growers,  Driffield. 

TRAWBERRIE  S.—  Strong    healthy 

PLANTS  from  Ground,  also  in  pots,  are  now  ready. 
Descriptive  and  Priced  List  of  all  the  best  kinds  will  be  sent 
post-free  on  application. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

CAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 
PLANTS. 
VEITCHS  AUTUMN  GIANT,  3s.  id.  per  loco. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  3«.  per  .coo. 

Packages  3d.  per  rooo  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,  Crayford  ;   or  J.    BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Wednesday  Next. 
L/ELIA  elegans,  phal^nopsis  stuartiana. 

PHAL/ENOPSIS    MANNI. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  August  2,  at  half- 
past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.,  a  grand  lot  of  imported  plants  in  the  finest  possible  con- 
dition of  L/ELIA  ELEGANS,  L.  PURPURATA  from  a  new 
locality — amongst  these  are  wonderfully  fine  masses,  one  measur- 
ing 9  feet  in  circumference;  CATTLEYA  INTERMEDIA, 
varieties,  amongst  them  masses  measuring  6  to  ro  feet  in  cir- 
cumference :  C.  DOWIANA,  AERIDES  LEEANUM  in 
quantity,  DENDROBIUM  HETEROCARPUM  PHILIP- 
PINENSE,  several  hundred  extra  strong  LYCASTE  SKIN- 
NERI,  specially  selected  masses;  ZYGOPETALUM  MAXIL- 
LARE,  best  variety,  VANDA  ROXBURGH!!,  CYPR1PE- 
DIUM  SPICERIANUM,  PHAL/ENOPS1S  MANNI,  &r. 
At  the  same  time  will  be  offered  established  plants  of  PHALvE- 
NOPSIS  ■STUARTIANA.  several  hundred  of  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA,  specially  worth  attention, 
healthy  plants,  not  yet  flowered  in  this  country,  some  more 
showing  spikes;  O.  ROEZLII  and  many  other  choice 
ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Cattleya  Wlitei. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce 
that  the  plant,  in  flower,  and  the  only  one  received  of  the 
above  provisionally  named  very  lovely  CATTLEYA.  which 
was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  July  25,  will  be  included  in  the  SALE  at  38. 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C..  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  August  2,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

Thursday  Next. 
CATTLEYA  DOWIANA,  L/ELIA  ELEGANS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  been  instructed 
by  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his 
Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  August  3,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, fine  importations  of  CATTLEYA  DOWIANA  and 
L/ELIA  ELEGANS  :  also  a  splendid  lot  of  ODONTOGLOS- 
SUM  ALEXANDRA,  ONCIDIUM  PAPILIO.  LYCASTE 
SKINNERI,  various  ODONTOGLOTS  and  ONCID1UMS, 
together  with  other  importations. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

4,  Temple  Sheen,  Mortlake,  Surrey. 

SALE,  THURSDAY,  August  3,  1882.     By  order  of  Executor, 

without  Reserve. 

MESSRS.  F.  and  W.  PIGGOTTwill  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  as  above,  a  collection 
of  about  40  choice  CAMELLIAS. 

Auction  and  Estate  Agency  Offices,  George  Street,  Rich- 
mond. 

Preliminary  Notice. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn,  deceased. 

FULHAM,     SUNBURY.     and     HAMPTON. 

VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  ESTATES. 

TESSRS.    PROTHEROE   and    MORRIS 

XV-L  are  favoured  with  instructions  from  the  Executors  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City, 
E.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  October  5,  the  following  properties  :— 
FULHAM.— An  attractive  and  almost  unique  FREEHOLD 
BUILDING  ESTATE,  known  as  Messrs.  Osborn's  NUR- 
SERY GROUND,  situate  in  Munster  Road,  Fulham,  about 
five  minutes'  walk  from  Parson's  Green  Station,  possessing 
commanding  frontages  to  existing  roads,  known  as  Rectory, 
Munster,  and  King's  Roads,  of  nearly  2000  feet,  and  additional 
frontages  of  3274  feet  to  proposed  new  roads.  Also  the  detached 
Brick-built  Residence  and  newly-erected  Conservatory  attached. 
SUNBURY.  —  About  ten  minutes'  walk  fiom  the  sta- 
tion. The  desirable  and  extremely  productive  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE  known  as  OSBORN'S  OLD  NURSERY,  containing 
17a.  or.  up.,  together  with  the  Goodwill  of  the  Nursery  and 
Seed  Business  established  so  many  years,  and  enjoying  a  world- 
wide reputation.  There  is  also  a  detached  Eight'  roomed  House, 
thirteen  newly  erected  Greenhouses,  heated  upon  the  most  im- 
proved principles,  Pits,  Sheds,  Stabling,  and  other  Outbuildings. 
The  property  possesses  important  frontages  of  174  feet  to  Walton 
and  Nursery  Roads,  which  could  be  profitably  utilised  for 
Building  purposes  without  interfering  with  the  remainder  of 
the  land  for  carrying  on  the  present  business. 

HAMPTON  —Ten  minutes'  walk  from  Fulwell  Station.  A 
compact  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  known  as  OSBORN'S 
NURSERY,  Broad  Lane,  Hampton,  containing  au  area  of 
5  acres.  It  is  now  cultivated  and  cropped  with  Fruit  Trees 
and  other  Nursery  Stock,  but  is  also  adapted  for  building 
purposes. 

Particulars  and  Plans  of  the  several  Estates  are  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  maybe  had  when  ready  of  Messrs.  WALKER, 
BELWARD,  and  WHITFIELD,  Solicitors,  8,  Southampton 
Street,  Bloomsbury ;  or  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Surveyors, 
8,  New  Broad  Street,  and  Leytonstone. 

N.B. — The  thriving  and  well-grown  young  Nursery  Stock, 
comprising  luxuriant  Fruit  and  other  trees,  Evergreen  and 
Deciduous  Shrubs  (for  which  Messrs.  Osborn  have  gained  so 
great  a  reputation),  at  the  Fulham,  Sunbnry,  and  Hampton 
Nurseries— if  not  taken  by  the  purchaser  of  the  Jvarious  proper- 
ties at  a  valuation  in  the  usual  way,  will  be  sold  by  public 
Auction,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given  in  future  Adver- 
tisements. 


London,  S.E.— (No.  5568.) 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  order  of  the  Mortgagees 
in  possession,  an  old-established  NURSERY  and  SEED 
BUSINESS,  upon  which  many  thousand  pounds  have  been 
expended.  There  are  6  acres  of  land,  Dwelling-house,  Shop, 
Conservatory  ;  eight  Greenhouses,  and  seventeen  Pits,  all 
heated  by  hot-water  piping,  and  adapted  kinds  of  plants,  also 
the  requisite  Outbuildings.  The  Stock  consists  of  Hard  and 
Soft-wooded  Plants,  Heaths  being  a  speciality.  Rent  ,£77. 
Any  one  with  about  ,£2000  at  command  would  be  treated  with 
on  advantageous  terms. 

Full  particulars  of  Messrs.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS, 
8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C, 

Middlesex.— <No.  5708.) 

TO  BE  SOLD,  about  17  Acres  of  rich 
FRUIT  or  MARKET  GARDEN  LAND,  abundantly 
tocked  with  prolific  trees  ;  capital  Residence  and  numerous 
Outbuildings. 

Teims  and    particulars  of   Messrs.    PROTHEROE    and 
MORRIS,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
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Waltham  Cross,  Herts.— (No.  5627.) 

Thirteen  miles  from  Liverpool  Street,  on  the  main  Cambridge 
line  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  about  2  Acres  of 
productive  NURSERY  LAND,  with  Cottage,  Out- 
buildings, and  about  13,500  feet  super  of  Glass,  particularly 
adapted  for  Fruit  Growing. 

Termsand  particulars  maybe  had  of  Messrs.  PROTHEROE 
and  MORRIS,  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  London, 
E.C;  or  of  Mr.  J.  S.  BRIDGMAN,  Auctioneer,  Crossbrook 
Street,  Cheshunt.  

Liverpool.— (No.  5707.) 

About  6  miles  from  the  Town  on  the  Main  Road. 

TO    BE   LET,  2  Acres  of  LAND,  walled  in  ; 
good  Dwelling-house,  and  Extensive  Ranges    of  Glass. 
Rent  on  application.     Stock  may  be  purchased. 

Apply  to  Messrs.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  8,  New 
Broad  Street.  London,  E.C. 

One  of  tlie  Good  Old-fashioned  Family 

with  good  Gardens  and  rural  surrounc 

TO  BE  LET,  by  order  of  ' 
Rent  £&o.  A  mile  from  a  station  on  the  Epping 
12  miles  from  town.  Stabling,  Glasshouses,  4  acres,  and  all 
accessories  of  a  country  home  on  a  moderate  scale.  A  class  of 
property  becoming  scarcer  every  day.  Was  for  nearly  20  years 
occupied  by  the  Testator. 

Messrs.  DEBENHAM,  TEWSON,  FARMER  and 
BRIDGEWATER,  80,  Lheapside,  E.C,-(3S,6i7.) 

TO  BE  LET,  as  a  going  Concern,  on  Sep- 
tember aq.ior  earlier  if  desired,  a  compact  NURSERY 
and  small  SEED  BUSINESS,  situated  in  the  best  part  of 
Staffordshire,  comprising  about  8  Acres  of  well-selected  Nnrsery 
Stock,  also  3  Acres  of  old  Turf  Land,  and  a  Dwelling  House, 
a  large  stock  of  Hollies  in  variety,  which  do  well  here  as  does 
all  other  Nursery  Stock,  the  Soil  being  deep  Loam,  and  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  water  on  the  ground.  It  has  been  established 
nearly  sixty  years,  and  declining  health  is  the  sole  cause  of 
disposing  of  it. 

For  particulars  address  R.  S.,  Robert  Cooper,  Esq.,  Seed 
Merchant,  90,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 

DESIGNS  Made  and  Works   EXECUTED 

In  the  Arrangement  of  TERRACES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
FLORAL  CORRIDORS,  ROOF  GARDENS  on  uninter- 
esting Lead  Flats.  &c,  formed  with  substantial  PULHAMITE 
KERB  for  the  FLOWER  BORDERS.  JARDINIERE,  &c, 
in  TERRA-COTTA  or  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  of  various 
colours. 

BALUSTRADES,  VASES,  PEDESTALS,  FIGURES. 
FOUNTAINS,  CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW  BOXES 
in  great  variety,  suitable  for  any  style  of  House. 

Various  Specimens  of  KERB  or  EDGING,  PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT  GRAVEL  PATHING  for  GARDEN,  TER- 
RACE and  other  WALKS  and  FLOORS,  to  be  seen  at  the 
Horticultural  Company's,  Regent  Street,  W.  :  at  The  Orchard, 
Philip  Lane,  Tottenham ;  and  at  our  Brixton  Depot  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  above  to  be  seen  :  also  at  Agricultural 
Exhibition  till  August  5.     DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 

A  Photographic  Book  of  over  200  Illustrations,  with  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  for  Inspection  on  receipt  of  twelve  stamps. 
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Address — 

PULHAM  &  SON,  The  Works,  Broxboume. 

(Established  in  1837.) 

EARLY  CABBAGE  SEED.— The  best  and 
earliest  sort  is  MYATT'S  EARLY  OFFENHAM.— 
For  price,  apply  to 

F.  and  C.  MYATT,  OfTenham,  Evesham. 

EEDLING  CINERARIAS.— Extra  strong 

plants  of  the  above  (Smith's  unrivalled  strain),  at  is.  3d. 
per  dozen  ;  also  new  Seed  at  is.  and  zs.  per  packet. 
CALCEOLARIAS,  at  15.  3d.  per  dozen  ;  also  new  Seed  at  is. 

and  2S.  per  packet. 
PRIMULA    SINENSIS    FIMBRIATA,    Red,    White,    or 
mixed,  at  is.  2d.  per  dozen  ;  also  new  Seed  at  is.  and  as. 
per  packet. 
CYCLAMEN  GIGANTEJM  (Prize  Strain),  at   u,   3d.  per 

dozen  ;  also  new  Seed  at  is.  and  2S.  per  packet, 
AURICULAS,  from  Stage  flowers,  at  is.  3d.  per  dozen;  also 

new  Seed  at  is  and  2j.  per  packet. 
PELARGONIUM  TRICOLOR,  and  large-flowered,  at  is.  3d. 

per  dozen ;  also  new  Seed  at  is.  and  2i.  per  packet. 
EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCK.  Scarlet,  id.  and  is.  per  packet. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  above  being  of  same  quality  as 
hitherto  supplied  by  the  late  Firm  for  upwards  of  thitty  years. 
CATALOGUE  on  application. 
FRED.  SMITH,  Jun.,  The  Nurseries,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

TEN     THOUSAND     ROSES 
IN  POTS. 
On  own  roots,  and  Seedling  Briers. 
TEA,    NOISETTE,    CHINA,    and    HYBRID    TEAS,  a 
select  LIST  of  the  leading  varieties. 

5-inch  pots  (tst  selection),  fine,  bushy,  I %,  2  to  2J2  feet. 
5-inch  pots  (2d  selection),  fine,  bushy,  1,  1%  to  a  feet. 
7-inch  pots,  suitable  for  forcing. 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  5  to  7  inch  pots.  4,  5,  6  to  8  feet. 

Second  to  none  in  quality. 
GEO.  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

OSEPH    BAUMANN,     Nurseryman, 

Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  :  — 
100  AZALEA  INDICA,  with  flower-buds,  £4,  £$,  £6,  £&. 
100  CAMELLIAS,  with  flower-buds,  £6  to  £S. 
100      „    stocks.  £1. 
100  SPIR/EA  JAPONICA,  101. 

12  GYNURA  AURANTIACA,  new,  i&r. 
100      ,,     ■■    ,63  rss.  to  j£io. 
100  FICUS  ELASTICA,  £5. 
too  SKIMMIA  JAPONICA,  with  fruits,  £1  10s. 

NEW  ROSES  of  1882,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  30$.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  361.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

EOSES  of  1881,  of  above-named  classes,  iSj. 
to  341,  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE    ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  18;.  to  34J.  per  dozen, 
itrong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen   and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


Forcing  Strawberries. 
CANNELL    and    SONS     have    now 

several  thousands  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Vicomtesse 
H.  de  Thury,  and  President,  established  in  small  pots,  ready  for 
shifting,  105.  per  100. 

Swanley,  Kent. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  stiong. 
short  jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  3;.  6d.  to  5*. 
each  ;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  71.  6d.  to  icj.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
ierymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

NG    and    CO.'S    Gold    Medal 

inrivalled.      They  have  now  in  cultivation 
j.ooo  Begonias,    which    present    to  the    public  an  unprece- 
dented floral  display  of  single  and  double  flowers.     A  visit  is 
solicited  (Catford  Bridge  Station,  South-Eastern  Railway). 
Prices,  i2f.  to  60s.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application.     Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

AULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 

PLANTS. 

VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  3s.  6d.  per  1000, 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  3*.  per  1000. 

Packages  3d.  per  iooo  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,  Crayford  ;  or  J.   BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PALM      S  —  PALMS. 
ARECA  LUTESCENS,  this  year's  seedlings,  201.  per  too. 
ARECA  RUBRA,  last  year's  potted  seedlings,  2or.  per  100. 
CEROXYLON  NIVEUM,  this  year's  potted  seedlings,  301.  per 

dozen,  ;£to  per  100. 
COCOS    WEDDELLIANA,    this    year's    potted    seedlings, 

30s.  per  too. 
CORYPHA    AUSTRALIS,    this    year's    potted    seedlings, 
1  s s.  per  100. 
.,     ,,     stronger  plants,  245.  to  50s.  per  100. 
EUTERPE  EDULIS.  last  year's  seedlings,  2or.  per  100. 
LATANIA  BORBONICA,  last  year's  seedlings,  6s.  per  ico, 
40s.  per  tooo. 
,,     RUBRA  VERA,  two  years'  plants,  30s.  per  dozen,  £  10 
per  100. 
PHCENIX  RECLINATA,   LEONENSIS,   TENUIS,   from 

15*.  to  50J.  per  too. 
PANDANUS  UTILIS.  this  year's  seedlings,  rsr.  per  100. 
SEEMANN  and  GOEPEL,  Wandsbek,  near  Hamburgh. 

TT\UTCH  BULBS. 


"T\IRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 


ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON,  Nurserymen, 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 
Before  ordering  Dutch  Bulbs,  read    ANT.    ROOZEN  AND 
SON'S  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  which  their  Agents,  Messrs. 
MERTENS   and  CO.,    5,    Billiter  Square,    London.   E.C, 
will  forward  post-free  on  application. 

EIN'S        No.     1         CABBAGE.— 

The  earliest,  the  largest,  the  finest  in  existence. 
Should  be  grown  by  all  Market  Gardeners.  A  correspondent 
writes,  under  date  June  12,  18S2  : — "  I  have  cut  Cabbages  since 
April  20  from  the  Seed  you  sent  me  last  year,  and  have  an 
abundance  of  them  left,  averaging  from  4  to  6  lb.  in  weight." 
Price  is.  per  ounce  (post-free). 
Special    price    per    pound    on    application. 


M 


STUART  and  MEIN,  Kelso,  N.B. 


Extra  Strong 

CABBAGE,  BROCCOLI,  CELERY, 
and  various  other  plants  for  present  planting. 
Early  Oxheart,  Enfield  Market,  Nonpareil,  Robinson's 
Champion  Drumhead  CABBAGE  and  Drumhead  SAVOV  (the 
above  will  be  found  very  useful  for  filline  up  gaps  in  Mangel), 
3j.  per  1000.  Dwarf  Green  Curled  SAVOYS.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS,  Green  Curled  Scotch  and  other  KALES,  3*.  per 
1000.  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  CAULIFLOWER,  Veitch's 
Self-protecting  BROCCOLI,  51.  per  1000.  Carter's  Champion, 
Cattell's  Eclipse,  Early  White,  Brimstone,  Purple  and  White 
Sprouting  BROCCOLI,  5*.  per  1000.  Red  and  White 
CELERY,  5s.  per  1000.  The  above  are  unusually  strong, 
healthy,  and  well-rooted  plants.  To  be  had  in  any  quantity,  de- 
livered free  on  rail,  or  1000  (for  a  small  garden)  ofihe  above  for 
5J,  Cash  or  reference  with  order  from  unknown  correspondents. 
W.  VIRGO,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford. 


Bulbs-Bulbs-Bulbs. 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  Growers,  Lisse, 
near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Dutch  Bulbs  of  every  description.  They  advise  their  cus- 
tomers to  send  orders  for  them  as  soon  as  possible  in  their  own 
advantage. 

CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free  on  application.    No  Auction 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
it3r  Please  observe  name  and  address. 

CYCLAMEN,  CINERARIA,  and  PRIM- 
ULA  SEED,  from  some  of  the  finest  show  varieties,  per 
packet,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  New  PRIMULA,  Queen  Victoria, 
)i.  6d.:  New  CYCLAMEN.  Duke  of  Albany.  3s.  id.  A  few 
good  Cyclamen  bulbs,  5X.  per  dozen.  Also  n  fine  collection  of 
PANS1ES  and  AURICULAS,  per  packet,  jr.  As  we  grow 
all  our  own  seed  we  can  warrant  it  true  to  name  and  good  in 
quality.  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Sceur  Mclaine.  good  strong 
plants,  is.  3d.  per  dozen.  CINERARIA  PLANTS,  from  our 
First  Prize  collection,  u.  31/.  per  dozen,  8i.  per  100. 

JOHN  ODELL,  Seed   Grower,  Gould's  Green,  Hillingdon, 
near  Uxbridge.  

Norelty. 

GRAND  NEW  BEDDING  PLANT. 
First.class  Certificate  Leeds  Horticultural  Society. 

LOBELIA  "ANDREW  HOLMES.', 
By  far  the  best  dark  blue.  See  Advertisements  in  June 
numbers  of  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Price,  if.  each,  oi.  per  dox., 
6oj.  per  100.     The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

GEORGE  HOLMES,  Florist,  York. 

CUT    ROSE    BLOOMS    and    BUDS7~fbr 
Budding,  of  very  fine  quality,  H.P,  and  Teas,  6s.  6d.  per 
100.     Package  free.     Cash  with  order. 

W.  CAUDWELL,  F.R.H.S.,  The  Ivies,  Wantage. 
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NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY    STOCK. 


EWING  &  CO., 

EATON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Redaction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz., 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cosh  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 

In  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSES;  FRUIT  TREES,  Bushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOPSIS 
VEITCHII,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  &c. 

N.B.  Cut  Roses,  &c,  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  care- 
fully packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  packing. 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  with  the  order,  the 
amouot  (or  pacfuige  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  after  despatch 
of  goods. 

N.B.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWING 
and  CO.,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich.  Cheques  crossed  GURNEY 
and  CO.,  Norwich. 

Trade  Terms  on  application 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO.'S 
SPRING     CATALOGUE 

(Free  on  application)  contains  a  List  of  all  the 

NEW    FRENCH    and  ENGLISH    ROSES, 

TEA-SCENTED  and  NOISETTE  ROSES 

In  great  variety,  now  ready  for  planting  out  : 

STANDARD  TEA-SCENTED  and  NOISETTE  ROSES, 

Established  in  Pots  ; 

HYBRID     PERPETUAL     ROSES 

For  Greeenhouse  Culture ; 

BEDDING    and   HERBACEOUS    PLANTS 

Of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  ; 

CLEMATIS,     DAHLIAS,     &C. 
KIKG'S  ACRE,  near  Hereford--May,  1882. 

A  Double  First-class  Certificate. 

Viz.,  a  First-class  Certificate  as  a 
Decorative  Bedding  Rose  in  1SS1,  and 
a  First-class  Certificate  as  a  Show 
Rose  in  1882. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  Registered  their  Award,  and 
this  unprecedented  success  has  been 
achieved  by 

An  English  Raised  Seedling  Rose. 

H.P.  DPCHESS  OF  CONNAUGHT   (Noble). 
CHARLES     NOBLE,     BAGSHOT. 

DANIELS' 
CHOICE      SEEDS, 

FOR  PRESENT  SO  WING. 
Post  or  Carriage  Free  at  Prices  Quoted. 

DANIELS'  DEFIANCE  CABBAGE.— The  most  mag- 
nificent variety  ever  sent  out,  weight  12  lb.  to  15  lb.,     Per 
remarkably  early,  short-legged,  and  compact,  and  of     oz. 
the   most  delicious  Marrow  flavour.     Should  be  in    *.  d. 
every  garden.         ..         ...         ..     Per  packet  is.  6d.     3     6 

From  Rev.  E.  P.  Cambridge,  WarmweU Rectory, 

yuly  21. — "Daniels'  Defiance  Cabbage  has  turned 

out  the  finest  and  most  delicate  flavoured  I  have  ever 

eaten." 

ONION — Daniels*  Golden  Rocca,  magnificent  variety, 

equal  to  the  finest  imported  onions,  per  pkt.  is.  fid.     . . 
„    Daniels'  Giant  Rocca  (true),  splendid  variety,  fre- 
quently weighing  2  to  3  lb.  each     . .  . .         ..10 

„     Large  Red  Tripoli  10 

„     „    White 08 

„     White  Lisbon        06 

„     „     Spanish  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..06 

,     New  Queen  14 

LETTUCE-Black-seed  Bath  Cos 10 

,,     Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb  . .         . .  . .  . .         ..16 

Hardy  Hammersmith 10 

PARSLEY— Daniels'  Queen  . .         . .        Per  packet,  is.     . , 

TURNIP— Daniels'  Improved  Snowball 06 

Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities  on  application. 

DANIELS    BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 


SEGERS       BROTHERS, 

BULB  GROWERS, 

Beg   their  Customers  to  send   their  Orders  as  soon 

as   convenient,    because  it  is  now  the  proper  time  for 
ordering. 

MASCARENHASIA  CURNOWIANA 
HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Are  now  sending  out  this  most  beautiful 
NEW  EVERGREEN  PLANT,  recently  im- 
ported from  Madagascar.  It  has  been  well 
described  as  the  Rosy  Jasmine,  and  bids  fair 
to  become  a  most  popular  Exhibition  Plant ; 
flowering  in  such  great  profusion,  even  in  small 
plants,  will  make  it  most  valuable  for  decorative 
purposes.  Flowers  rich  rosy-cerise,  about 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Dark  shining  evergreen 
leaves.         Price,  i\s.  to  42.?.  each. 


CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  E. 


_    'N-USE- THROUGHOUT- 

5HEW0RLD 


The  above  Design  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  used  in  the  Advertising  Columns  of 
any  Newspaper,  and  is  the  sole  property 
of  JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.,  notwith- 
standing any  statements  to  the  contrary. 

THE  QUEEN'S     I  Seedsmen  by  "K        H.R.H.  THE 
"     I       Royal        I 


SEEDSMEN,       \    Command    |  PRINCE  of  WALES 

High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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Ferns   a  Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE  cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  applicalion.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6tt. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 


^cme  and  See* 


Our  Complete  Collection  of  all  the  several  Florist 
Flowers,  Annuals  (for  stock  and  seeding),  and 
our  84  Experimental  Beds  filled  with  the  newest 
and  choicest  plants,  are  such  as  will  be  sure  to  elicit 
admiration.  Catalogue,  with  full  particulars,  sent  post- 
free.  //  will  be  found  that  we  supply  all  the  above  at 
the  very  lowest  price  consistent  with  good  plants  and  true 
to  name.  

H.   CANNELL   &   SONS, 


H 


NEW       DOUBLE       GLOXINIA, 
Red  and  White 
1  Plant  or  Bulb,  ioj.  ;    12  Plants  or  Bulbs,  £5. 
GEORG  YUNG,  5,  Geleitstrasse,  Ofienbach-o.-M.,  Germany. 

To  Wholesale  Purchasers  of  Adlantum  cuneatuni 
and  GRACILLIMUM. 

WANTED,  STANDING  ORDERS  for  the 
above,  in  Lots  of  not  less  than  1000  yearly,  at  £$,  £12, 
and  ,£16  per  1000,  or  will  Engage  with  One  Firm.     Address,  in 
first  instance,  to 
H.  H.  R.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

SPECIAL    OFFER    OF    FERNS. 

Having  a  splendid  stock,  we  offer  ioo  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 
in  50  species  and  varieties,  for  42J.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 
2SJ«  I  So  in  25  varieties,  21s.  ;  25  for  ioj.  6if.  ;  12  for  4J. 
or  6s. 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  application. 

W.  AND  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 


GARDEN       REQUISITES 

COCOA-NDT    FIBRE    EEFUSE. 

■\d.  per  bushel  :  ioo  for  95X.  :  truck  (loose,  about  3  tons), 

403.  ;  4-busheI  bags,  \.i  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    51.    Id.    per    sack  ; 

5  sacks,  25J.  ;  sacks,  $d.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  51.  per  sack,  5  sacks  125. ;  sacks, 

id.  each. 
COARSE   SILVER  SAND,  11.  gd.  per  bushel  ;  151.  per  h»U 

ton,  26s.  per  ton ;  in  1  bushel  bags.  4rf.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8s.  bd.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks.  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco  Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &c.     Write  lor  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  (late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

p  OCOA  NUTFIBReTrEFUSE,  all  newly 

V^  made,  as  supplied  by  J.  S.  STEVENS  and  CO.  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  all  the  principal  Nurserymen 
and  Head  Gardenets  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  sacks  at 
Is.  yi.  ;  15  sacks,  16s.;  30  sacks,  £,\  10s.,  bags  included  ;  truck- 
load,  loose,  of  about  two  tons,  £1  10J.  :  all  free  on  to  rail. 

J.  STEVENS  AND  CO.  Greyhound  Yard,  and  132,  High 
Street,  Battersea. — Established  1873. 

OCOA-NUT      FIBRE      REFUSE, 

by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging.  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c. :  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
fULY  1,  1882. — In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  atiection 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  '"Refuse" 
direct.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  13$. ;  15  Sacks,  18$.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23J. ;  30  Sacks,  30J.  (all  Sacks  included);  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £,?.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  ± •pedal  Quality \ 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  2s.  6d.  each  {2  prize  medals),  valuable 
tor  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Worki, 
West  Ferry  Road,  Millwall,  London,  E. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 
pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  +d.  ;    15  bags,  14s.  ;    30  bags, 
2$s,  ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33*.,  free  to  rail. 

A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe.  London,  E.C. 

Manure.- To  Farmers  and  Market  Gardeners. 

THE     SOUTH    LONDON    TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY    is   prepared  to    receive    TENDERS    for 
MANURE:— 

1,  at  per  Horse,  per  week,  bedded  on  Sawdust. 

2,  at  per  Horse,  per  week,  bedded  on  Peat  Moss. 

3,  at  per  Ton,  bedded  on  Sawdust. 

4,  at  per  Ton,  bedded  on  Peat  Moss. 

To  be  Cleared  from  the  Company's  Depots,  Queen's  Road, 
Battersea,  S.W.,  and  Clapham  Junction,  S.  W. 

For  further  particulars  address,  H.  CAMERON  RICHARD- 
SON, Esq.,  Secretary,  South  London  Tramways  Company, 
7,  Drapers'  Gardens,  London,  E.C. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  i$s.  6d.  per 
ton.      Useful  Brown  PEAT,  22*.  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms,   S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHITIS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality -for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15J.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  5$.  ;  5  bags,  32s.  6d.  ; 
10  bags,  45J.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  6d. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  oi*  Fine,  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  ^5  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  251.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 
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THE 


GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

(Established  1841) 

CONTAINS      ARTICLES      ON      ALL      DEPARTMENTS      OF 

GARDENING,    PRACTICAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC, 

REPORTS  of  EXHIBITIONS,  REVIEWS  of  BOOKS,  and  NOTICES  on  all  HORTICULTURAL 

MA  TTERS  of  CURRENT  INTEREST, 

HOME,     COLONIAL,    and    FOREIGN     CORRESPONDENCE. 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  following  subjects  :— 


ALPINE  PLANTS. 

ARBORETUM— The. 

BEDDING  PLANTS. 

BEES. 

BOTANY. 

BULBOUS  PLANTS. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  PLANTS. 

CONIFERS. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

EVERGREENS. 

EXHIBITIONS.— FERNS. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

FLOWER  GARDENS. 


FORCING. 
FORESTRY. 
FRUIT  CULTURE. 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 
IMPLEMENTS.— INSECTS. 
KITCHEN  GARDENING. 
LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 
LAWNS— LILIES. 
MACHINES. 
MANURES— Analyses  of. 
MARKET  GARDENING. 
NEPENTHES. 


ORCHIDS— including  a  com- 
plete List  of  those  in  culti- 
vation. 

PALMS. 

PLANTING. 

PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

POMOLOGY. 

POTATOS.— POULTRY. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

ROCKERIES. 

ROSES. 

SHRUBS  and  SHRUBBERIES. 

STOVE  PLANTS.— SOILS. 


SUCCULENT  PLANTS. 
TOWN  GARDENING. 
TRAINING. 
TRAVEL— Notes  of. 
TREES — Deciduous  and  Ever- 
green. 
VEGETABLE   CULTURE. 
VEGETABLE   PHYSIOLOGY. 
VINES. 

WALKS.— WALLS. 
WEATHER.— WEEDS. 
WINDOW  GARDENING. 
WOODS,  &c,  &c,  &c. 


Illustrations    by     IV.    H    FITCH,   F.L.S.,     W.    G.    SMITH,    F.L.S.,    and    Others. 


Among  the  Contributors  to  recent  Volumes  may  be 


ABBAY,  Rev 

ANDERSON(J.) 

ANDRE  (E.),  Paris 
ANTOINE(F.),  Vienna.. 
ATKINS    (JO.     Lockinge    Park 

Gardens  -.  ..  ■■ 

BADEN-POWELL  (H.) 

BADGER  (E.  W.) 

BAINES(T.)  

BAKER(G.)  

BAKER  (J.  G.).  F.R.S 

BALFOUR  (Professor)    .. 

BALL  (J.).  F.R.S 

BANCROFT  (GO.  M.D. 
BARRON  (A.  F.),  Chiswiclc 
BENNET  (H.),  M.D.,  Mentone 
BENNETT  (A.  W.) 
BENNETT  (G),  M.D..  Sydney 
BENTHAM(G),  F.R.S. 
BERGMAN  (E.),  Paris  .. 
BERKELEY(Rev.  M.  J.),  F.R.S. 
BLACKMORE  (R.  D  )  .. 
BLAIR  (T.),  Shrubland  Gardens 

BLOW(r.  B.)        

BOISSIER(E.),  Geneva 
BOSCAWEN    (Hon.    and   Rev. 

J.  T.) 

BOULGER  (G.  S.),  F.L.S. 

BRIGHT(H.  A.) 

BRITTEN  0).  British  Museum 

BROWN  (N.E.) 

BULLEN  (R.),  Botanic  Garden, 

Glasgow 
BURBIDGE    (F.   W.),    Botanic 

Garden,  Dublin 
CARUEL  (Professor).  Florence.. 
CASPARY  (Prof.),  Kcenigsberg . . 
CLARKE  (Col.  TREVOR) 
CLARKE  (C.  B),  F.R.S. 
COBBOLD  (T.  S.),  F.R.S. 
COLEMAN  (W.),  Eastnor  Castle 

Gardens 

COOKE  (M.C.) 

COOPER  (Sir  DAN.,  Bart.)     .. 
CORREVON  (H  ).  Geneva 
COX  (J),  Redleaf  Gardens 
COX  (W.),  Madresfield  Gardens 
CREWE  (Kev.  H.  H)    .. 
CROSSUNG  (R.),  St.    Fagan's 

Castle  Gardens 
CROUCHER  (J.) 
DARWIN  (the  late  Charles) 

DEAN  (A.) 

DEAN  (R.) 

DECAISNE  (the late  Prof.).  Paris 
DECANDOLLE  (A),  Geneva.. 
DEHERAIN  (Professor),  Paris.. 
DODfRev.  C.  W.) 
DODWELL(E.  S.) 
DOUGLAS   00.   Loxford    Hall 

Gardens  ..         ..         .. 

DOWN  I E  0-),  Edinburgh 
DRUDE  (Professor),  Dresden    .. 
DUCH  ARTRE  (Professor),  Paris 
DUTHIE(J.  F.),  Saharunpore.. 
DYER(BERNARD)      .. 
DYER  (Rev.  T.  F.) 
DYER  (W.  T.  T),  F.R.S. 

EARLEY(W.)       

ELLACOMBE  (Rev.  H.  N.)    .. 


Coffee-leaf  Disease. 

Orchids. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Forestry. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Garden  Botany. 

Garden  Botany. 

Alpine  Plants. 

Queensland  Correspondence 

Fruit  Culture. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Vegetable  Physiology. 

Australian  Correspondence. 

Garden  Botany. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Diseases  of  Plants. 

Pomology. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Bees. 

Garden  Plants. 

Landscape  Gardening. 
Vegetable  Physiology. 
Notes    from   a   Lancashire 

Plant  Lore.  [Garden. 

Garden  Botany. 

Orchid  Notes. 

Garden  Botany. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Garden  Botany. 
Garden  Botany. 
Diseases  of  Plants. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Fungi. 

Australian  Correspondence. 

Alpine  Plants. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Garden  Plants. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Succulent  Plants. 
Physiology  of  Plants. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Floriculture. 
Garden  Botany. 
Garden  Botany,  &c. 
Vegetable  Chemistry. 
Garden  Plants. 
Florists'  Flowers. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Colonial  Notes. 
Chemical  Analyses. 
Flower  Lore. 
Garden  Botany. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Garden  Botany. 


EICHLER  (Professor),  Director 

Imperial      Botanic      Garden, 

Berlin 

ELWES  (H.  J.) 

ENGELM ANN  (G.).  St.  Louis . . 
EVERSHED  (H.) 

EYLES(G)  

FELLOWES(Rev.  E)  .. 
FENZI  (E.),  Florence  .. 
FISH       (D.    T),       Hardwicke 

Gardens 
FISHER  (Rev.  O.) 
FITCH  (W.  H.).  F.L.S. 
FLEMING        (J.),        Cliveden 

Gardens  

FOSTER,  Dr.  M,  F.R.S. 
FROST  (P.).  Dropmore  Gardens 

GIBSON  (WM.) 

GILBERT  0-  H.).  F.R.S. 

GLAISHER(J),  F.R.S. 

GRAY  (Prof.  ASA),  Boston 

GREEN  (Charles),  Pendell  Court 

GRIEVE  (P.).  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

GRINDON(LEO) 

HAN  BURY  (T.).  Mentone       .. 

HART  (J.).  Jamaica 
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MORREN  (Professor),  Liege    . .  Foreign  Correspondence. 

MORRIS  (D.),  Jamaica  ..         ..  Colonial  Notes. 

MUDD  (C).  South  Africa  ..  Colonial  Notes. 

MUELLER  (Baron  FERD.  V.), 

Melbourne        Australian  Plants. 

MURTON  (H.  J.),  Siam  . .  Colonial  Notes. 

NAUDIN  (C),  Antibes  ..  Foreign  Correspondence. 

NELSON  (C.  J.),  Orange   Free 

State       . .  Foreign  Correspondence. 

NESFIELD(MARKHAM)     ..  Landscape  Gardening. 

NICHOLSON  (G.),  Kew  ..  Arboretum. 

OLIVER  (Capt.  S.)  ..  ..  Foreign  Correspondence. 

OLIVEIRA  (I.  D').  Oporto  Foreign  Correspondence. 

OLLERHEAD  (J.),  Wimbledon 

Park  Gardens Practical  Gardening. 

ORMEROD(Miss)  ..         ..  Insects. 

OUDEMANNS  (Professor),  Am- 
sterdam    Foreign  Correspondence. 

PAGET  (Sir  James)  ..         ..  Diseases  of  Plants. 

PAULfWM.)         Floriculture. 

PEAKE(AW.) Veeetable  Chemistry. 

PFITZERfProf.),  Heidelberg  ..  Orchids 

PHILIPS(W.)       Fungi-Plant  Diseases. 

PLANCHON(Prof),  Montpellier  Foreign  Correspondence. 

PLOWRIGHT(C)  ..         ..  Fungi -Plant  Diseases. 

PRESTO  (H.),  Trinidad  ..         ..  Colonial  Notes. 

PYNAF.RT(E),  Ghent   ..         ..  Foreign  Correspondence. 

REGEL  (E.).  St.  Petersburg    ..  Foreign  Correspondence. 

REICHENBACH  (Professor)   ..  Orchids. 

RIVERS  (F.),  Sawbridgeworth..  Fruit  Culture. 

RODINSONO-  F.)         ..  ..  Bees. 

RODIGAS,  (E.),  Ghent  ..         ..  Foreign  Correspondence. 

SADLER(J.),  Edinburgh  Botanic 

Garden Garden  Botany. 

SARGENT  (C.  W.),  Boston      ..  American  Correspondence. 

SAUL  (M.),  Stourton  Gardens  ..  Practical  Gardening. 

SCHOMBURGK  (Dr.).  Adelaide  Colonial  Notes. 

SCHUBELER  (Prof),  Chistiana  Foreign  Correspondence. 

SHEPPARD    (J).    Woolverstnn 

Gardens  Practical  Gardening. 

SIEMENS  (Dr.),  F.R.S.  ..  Electric  Light. 

SMITH  (A.),  Hyeres      ..         ..  Foreign  Correspondence 

SMITH  (W   G).  F.L.S.    .         ..  Illustrations-Fungi. 

SORAUER  (Prof.),  Proskau      ..  Diseases  of  Plants. 

SPYERS  (J.  C),   Burford  Lodge 

Gardens  ..         ..         ..  Orchid  Culture. 

SURINGAR  (Professor).  Leyden  Foreign  Correspondence. 

SWAN  (W.),  Fallowfield..  ..  Orchid  Culture. 

SVME  (G  ).  Jamaica        ..         ..  Colonial  Notes. 

THURBER  (G  ),  New  Ynrk     ..  American  Correspondence. 

TI  DM  ARSH,  Graham's  Town  . .  Colonial  Notes. 

TODARO  (Baron),  Palermo        ..  Garden  Botany. 

TR1MEN  (H.),  Ceylon  ..  Colonial  Notes. 

WALLlSfj.),  Keele  Gardens    ..  Practical  Gardening. 

WARD  (H.  W.),  Longford  Castle 

Gardens  . .         . .         . .  Practical  Gardening. 

WARINGTON  (R.)         ..         ..  Vegetable  Chemistry. 

WATSON  (SERENO)    ..         ..  Garden  Botany. 

WEBSTER  (J).    Gordon  Castle 

Gardens Practical  Gardening. 

WEI  R  (H.),  Brenchley    ..         ..  Gardening  for  Ainatcun 

WESTWOOD  (Professor)  ..  Insects. 

WILDSMITH    (W.),    Heckfield 

Gardens Practical  Gardening. 

WILSON  (G.  F.).  F.R.S..        ..  Lilies,  &c. 

WILSON  (D.),  Castle  Hill  Gar- 
dens, Devon  .  ..  Practical  Gardening. 

WITTMACK  (Dr.),  Berlin         ..  Foreign  Correspondence. 

WOLKENSTEIN, St.  Petersburg  Foreign  Correspondence. 
With  many  others. 
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CATTLEYA    WHITEL 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  the  plant,  in  flower, 
and  the  only  one  received,  of  the  above  provisionally  named  very  lovely  CATTLEYA, 
which  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  25,  will  be 
INCLUDED  in  the  SALE,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  August  2,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 


AUCTION   ROOMS   AND   OFFICES,  38,    KING   STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,   W.C. 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT. 

L/ELIA  ELEGANS,  PHAUENOPSIS  STUARTIANA, 

PHAL^ENOPSIS    manni. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  August  2,  at  half- 
past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  a  grand  lot  of  Imported 
Plants,  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  of  LyELIA  ELEGANS,  L^LIA  PURPURATA,  from  a 
new  locality — amongst  these  are  wonderfully  fine  masses,  one  measuring  9  feet  in  circumference  ; 
CATTLEYA  INTERMEDIA  varieties,  amongst  them  masses  measuring  6  to  10  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  C.  DOWIANA,  AERIDES  LEEANUM,  in  quantity;  DENDROBIUM  HETE- 
ROCARPUM  PHILIPPINENSE,  several  hundred,  extra  strong;  LYCASTE  SKINNERI, 
specially  selected  masses  ;  ZYGOPETALUM  MAXILLLARE,  best  variety;  VANDA  ROX- 
BURGHII,  CYPRIPEDIUM  SPICERIANUM,  PHAL^ENOPSIS  MANNI,  fc. 

At  the  same  time  will  be  offered  Established  Plants  of  PHAL^NOPSIS  STUARTIANA, 
several  hundred  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA,  specially  worth  attention,  healthy 
plants,  not  yet  flowered  in  this  country,  some  more  showing  spikes  ;  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
ROEZLII,  and  many  other  CHOICE  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

AUCTION   ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,  38,  KING   STREET,  COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

Now  ready,  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR 

OF 

GARDEN    OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY    COMPILED    BY    THE    LATE    SIR   JOSEPH    PAXTON,    M.P. 


Price  3d.,    Post  Free  3£d. 


W,  RICHARDS,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

WORKS  OF  AUTHORITY  ON  BOTANY. 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON'S  BOTANICAL  DICTIONARY.  Comprising  the  Names, 
History,  and  Culture  of  all  Plants  known  in  Britain,  together  with  a  full  Explanation  of  Technical 
Terms.    An  entirely  New  Edition,  enlarged  in  size  and  type.     Medium  8vo,  cloth,  price  251. 

BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Plants.  By  Maxwell 
T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  With  upwards  of 
100  Illustrations.     Price  y.  bd. 

LINDLEY'S  SCHOOL  BOTANY.  A  Complete  Manual  of  Rudimentary  Botany  for  Students, 
&c.     With  400  Illustrations.     8vo,  clotb,  price  5-r.  6d. 

LINDLEY'S   ELEMENTS  OF   BOTANY,    with  illustrations,    svo,  cloth,  price  9s. 
LINDLEY'S   MEDICAL  AND  CECONOMICAL  BOTANY-    with  numerous  niustra- 

tions.     Svo,  cloth,  price  $s. 

LINDLEY'S  DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY.  For  Self-Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools 
Price  Is,  sewed. 


London  :     BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 
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STRATHFIELDSAYE. 

THE  farm  which  won  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  first  prize  this  year  is  situated  in 
the  parish  of  Strathfieldsaye,  on  the  River 
Loddon,  which  runs  through  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's park,  and  3  miles  from  that  plain, 
yellow-tinted  house  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
which,  with  a  fine  estate,  the  nation  conferred  on 
the  Iron  Duke  after  Waterloo.  After  visiting 
the  farm  I  reached  Mortimer,  and  drove  thence 
through  an  Oak-wood  country,  past  a  few  scat- 
tered houses,  and  into  the  park  by  the  lodge 
near  the  church,  which  stands  within  the  park. 
The  Duke  and  his  successors  have  retained  the 
old  house,  with  little  alteration,  for  the  three- 
score years  of  their  ownership.  But  they  have 
very  much  improved  the  pleasure  gardens 
Strathfieldsaye  is  an  old  residential  property 
owned  formerly  by  a  family  named  Saye,  as 
Strathfield  Turgis  and  Strathfield  Mortimer  be- 
longed to  persons  named  Turgis  and  Mortimer 
Strathfield  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
Streetfield,  and  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
great  Roman  street  which  passed  through  the 
adjoining  Roman  town  of  Silchester.  Passing 
to  history  of  more  recent  date,  the  Duke's  pre- 
decessors were  the  Pitts.  Sir  William  Pitt, 
ancestor  of  Lord  Chatham,  bought  this 
place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
the  representatives  of  Lord  Rivers,  his  descend- 
ant, sold  it  to  the  nation  in  1S15.  The  park 
extends  to  1 500  acres.  Some  owners  of  land 
have  a  natural  taste  for  arboriculture,  others 
unfortunately  do  not  acquire  that  civilising  art. 
The  Pitts  were  good  gardeners,  Lord  Chatham 
was  pre-eminent,  and  Sir  William  Pitt,  having 
the  same  keen  perception  of  beauty  in  natural 
objects,  planted  a  fine  avenue  of  old  English 
Elms  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  on  the  north 
approach  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Bell,  the  Duke's  head  gardener,  gave  me 
some  interesting  details  of  the  Elms.  Some  of 
them  were  blown  down  last  winter  at  the  age 
of  250  years,  being  then  quite  sound,  and 
measuring  in  one  case  482  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
An  avenue  of  such  great  trees  must  needs  be 
grand,  but  its  beauty  is  very  much  marred  by 
a  number  of  impertinent  little  round  Horse 
Chestnuts  growing  between  the  big  Elms.  Of 
course,  a  trained  arboriculturist  would  not  have 
planted  these  poor  little  pigmies,  in  a  situation 
where  they  are  quite  unable  to  attain  fair  pro- 
portions, and  where  their  sufferings  are  obvious 
and  their  presence  painfully  incongruous.  The 
park  surrounding  the  ducal  residence  is  grand 
in  size  but  rather  level,  or  at  least  sufficiently  so 
to  derive  much  of  its  beauty  and  dignity  from 
the  timber.  The  landscape  around  the  house  is 
particularly  gentle.  There  is  first  a  gentle 
slope  before  the  windows,  and  then  the  river, 

"The  Lodden  slow,  with  silver  Alders  crowned." 

Then  there  is  another  gentle  slope  from  the 
river,  where  the  view  is  soon  lost  among  the 
superabundant  trees.  The  soil  is  a  good  sample 
of  London  clay,  well  suited  for  bearing  timber, 
and  especially  for  the  Oak.    Elms,  and  Thorns 
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are  numerous,  and  an  excellent  crop  of  Mistleto 
grows  upon  the  latter.  The  park  might  be  very 
much  improved  by  a  judicious  thinning  of  the 
timber. 

Except  on  the  east  front,  the  house  is  closely 
environed  with  avenues  and  beltings.     Avenues 
lead  to  the  front  door  from  the  north  and  west, 
and  one  of  these,  which  forms  a  continuation  of 
the  Elm  avenue,  consists  of  thick  banks  of  aged 
but   very   vigorous    Yews    mixed    with    Elms, 
leading  directly  to  the  house,  with   the  kitchen 
garden  concealed  on  the  right,  and  a  shrubbery 
and  lawns  on   the  left,  reaching  to  the  house. 
In  i830ori83i  Mr.  Loudon  came  to  Strathfield- 
saye,  and  described  the  shrubbery  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Magazine.     The  fine  clump  of  Cedars 
of  Lebanon   mentioned  by  Mr.   Loudon  is  now 
remarkable   for   the   height    of  its   specimens, 
reaching,   as    they   do,    no   feet.     A  Hemlock 
Spruce  noticed  by  him  is  a  still  better  specimen 
now,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  Silver 
Firs  do  well  here.    A  pet  Sequoia  (Wellingtonia) 
gigantea,  planted  in  1857,  is  now  50  feet  high 
by  10  feet  girth   at   5  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
although  the  habit  of  the  Wellingtonia  gigantea 
is  not  particularly  graceful,   the  vigour  of  this 
specimen  and  its  heavy  foliage  render  it  a  tree 
of  unusual   ornament   and  interest.      Mr.  Bell 
has  managed  it  well,  planting  it  in  made  earth 
on  a  slight  mound,  and  feeding  it  occasionally 
with  a  sprinkling  of  mould.     A  smaller  tree  of 
the  same  kind  was  planted   near  the   last  on 
June  22,  1875,  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  is 
flourishing.     Another  magnificent   ornament  of 
the   lawn  is  a  Taxodium  sempervirens,  planted 
in     1S40,    and    already   measuring   70   feet   by 
7    feet   girth.      Every   kind   of  tree    flourishes 
here.      Among    a     number     of    exotic     Coni- 
fers   there     are    some     many-branched    Wey- 
mouths,  some  Larches,  Limes,  Tulip  trees,  a 
yellow-flowered   Pavia,   a  Scotch  Fir  with  ten 
stems,   Oaks,   and    all    the    other  native   tim- 
ber  trees  ;    a  large   deciduous    Cypress,   near 
the  conservatory,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
house,  and  a  group  of  three  old  English  Elms, 
tall  trees,  containing  a  great  deal  of  timber,  and 
measuring  in  one  case  13  feet  9  inches  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground.     The  glory  of  the  shrubberies, 
so  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  is  found  at  the 
proper  season  in  the  masses  of  Rhododendrons. 
Their  greatest  curiosity  is  the  Nyssa  biflora — if 
that  be   the  proper   name — a  tree   from  North 
America,   columnar  in    shape,   with   its   lower 
branches  long  and  pendulous,  drooping  to  the 
ground,    and     the    leaves    an    exquisite     light 
green   at    this   season   of  the   year  and  bright 
crimson    inautumn.     There    are    36    acres    of 
shrubberies. 

The  kitchen  gardens,  2]  acres  in  extent,  are 
famed  for  the  growth  of  Pines,  which  other 
engagements  prevented  my  seeing,  but  I  passed 
with  Mr.  Bell  through  five  Grape-houses  and 
two  Peach-houses,  and  looked  into  his  pits, 
where  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  trained  close 
to  the  ground,  on  the  old  Dutch  plan — an 
admirable  and  economical  method,  at  any  rate 
for  small  growers,  requiring  only  a  moderate 
outlay,  and  not  much  fuel.  Four  well-grown 
specimens  of  Araucaria  imbricata  attract  notice 
outside  the  garden  walls  ;  two  of  these  are 
a  pair,  male  and  female,  and  fertile  seed  is  pro- 
duced in  good  years  in  the  enormous  cones. 
The  trees  are  thirty  years  old.  Near  them, 
and  bounded  by  the  stables,  the  kitchen  garden 
and  the  belting  of  Yews  of  the  north  approach 
road,  is  the  little  paddock  where  Copenhagen 
spent  his  last  years,  receiving,  it  is  said,  a  daily 
allowance  of  bread  from  the  hand  of  the  Duchess, 
who  wore  a  bracelet  made  of  his  hair,  and  where 
he  was  buried  with  military  honours.  Some 
workmen  were  fixing  a  massive  memorial  stone 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  with  the  following 
inscription,  now  published  for  the  first  time  : — ■ 
"  Here  lies  Copenhagen,  the  charger  ridden  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  entire  day  at  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.     Born   1808.     Died   1834." 


Remembering  the  subject  and  the  honour  due 
to  the  Duke's  favourite  charger  I  copied  the 
verses  from  the  memorial  stone,  though  they 
are  not  perhaps  of  striking  interest.  They 
are  : — 

"  God's  humbler  instrument,  though  meaner  clay, 
Should  share  the  glory  of  that  glorious  day." 

An  iron  fence  surrounds  the  grave,  and  a 
Turkey  Oak  was  planted  in  the  centre  at  the 
time  of  the  burial,  and  has  not  been  much 
damaged  fortunately  by  three  Cypresses  which 
have  since  been  crowded  in,  and  are  now 
happily  nearly  dead.  They  have  been  beaten 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  would  now 
make  a  decent  faggot  for  the  oven.  On  the 
Reading  and  Basingstoke  road,  close  to  the 
Heckfield  Lodge,  where  I  left  the  park,  there  is 
a  monument  to  the  Duke  himself,  erected  by 
his  son,  and  by  the  tenants,  servants,  and 
labourers  on  the  estates,  in  1863.  It  is  a  bronze 
statue  by  Baron  Marochetti,  on  a  granite 
column,  and  at  the  end  of  a  perfectly  straight 
road  crossing  Heckfield  Heath,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  are  the  entrance  gates  to  Heckfield 
Place  where  the  late  Speaker,  Lord  Eversley, 
resides  in  a  good  house  on  a  capital  site,  with 
an  excellent  soil  for  gardening  and  timber,  and 
has  added  taste  and  skill  to  his  other  advan- 
tages, which  have  often  been  spoken  of  in  these 
columns.  H.  E. 


PHAL/ENOPSIS  FASCIATA,  n.  sp* 
This  is  like  Phalaanopsis  sumatrana  in  the  shape 
of  the  light  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  which  have 
numerous  cinnamon  bars.  The  lip  has  sulphur-colour 
lateral  divisions,  which  are  retuse,  and  have  a  blunt 
keel  with  a  knob  parallel  to  the  anterior  margin. 
Between  both  on  the  disc  is  a  number  of  retrorse 
toothletted  orange  plates,  and  two  conical  papula?  ter- 
minating in  bristles  stand  before  the  base  of  the  median 
partition.  The  latter  is  oblong  ligulate  (blunt),  with 
a  deep,  abrupt,  membranous  keel.  The  anterior  part 
of  it  is  light  purple,  the  superior  orange.  There  is  no 
cushion  of  hairs,  as  in  P.  sumatrana  and  Ludde- 
manniana  ;  hence,  according  to4artificial  characters,  it 
might  be  regarded  as  nearest  to  Phalaanopsis  violacea, 
yet  the  shape  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  markedly  dif- 
ferent. The  sepals  have  no  median  keels  outside. 
The  top  of  the  lip  is  totally  distinct  also.  Leaves  and 
roots  are  said  to  be  quite  like  those  of  Phalienopsis 
Liiddemanniana. 

As  it  is,  we  cannot  now  but  regard  it  as  distinct, 
though  quite  prepared  to  have  one  day  a  rebuke  by 
the  occurrence  of  some  intermediate  type.  H.  G. 
Rchb.f. 

Saccolabium  fragrans,  Par.  and Rchb.  f. 

A  tiny  dwarf  plant,  with  a  few  oblong  acute  leaves, 
full  of  rugosities  and  depressions,  reticulate,  dark 
green,  with  some  sordid  purple  underneath.  Two 
rich  racemes  bear  numerous  white  flowers,  with  a 
curved  blunt  spur,  shorter  than  the  stalked  ovary, 
and  a  pandurate  lanceolate  lip.  The  tops  of  the 
petals,    sepals,    and   the   whole  lip    is    fine    mauve- 

Phahntopsis  fasciata,  n.  sp. — Sepalis  tepalisque  oblongis 
obtusis  ;  labelli  partitionibus  l.-iteralibus  divaricatis  relusis  cum 
apiculo  latere  antico  callosis,  partilione  mediana  oblongo-ligu- 
lata  apice  obtusiuscule  acuta,  lamellisin  cristulas  solutis  in  basi  ; 
lamelli  compresso-conicis  aristatis  in  basi,  partitionis  antice 
carina  a  basi  partitionis  medians  in  discum,  ibi  abruptas  ;coIumua 
basi  titrinque  dilatata.  liarba  in  labelli  apice  nulla.  Folia  ct 
radices  Phalajnopsidis  Liiddemanniana:.  Sepala  ac  tcpala  sul- 
phurea  striis  cinnamomeis.  Labelli  partitlones  laterales  sul- 
phured punctulis  pallidis  cinnamomeis  paucis.  Partitio  mediana 
postice  aurantiaca,  antice  pallide  violaceo-purpurea.  Columna 
basi  utrinque  purpurea. — Ex  Philipp.  insul.  Imp.  cl.  Low. 
H.  G.  Rchb.  J. 


purple,  and  the  anther  burning  orange.  The  whole 
plant  is  not  an  inch  high,  and  the  thick  leaves  do 
not  reach  that  length.  The  aerial  roots  are  much 
thicker  than  they  were  represented  by  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
P.  Parish. 

A  single  plant  of  this  curiosity  was  gathered  on 
May  14,  1S73,  by  the  last  named  excellent  orchidist, 
and — horribiU  dictu — at  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  bouse  in  which  he  lived,  I  believe,  eighteen  years, 
and  after  having  passed  the  spot,  perhaps,  some 
thousand  times.  The  dwarf  had  a  most  powerful 
smell  of  Violets,  and  its  appearance  appeared  an  un- 
solvable  riddle.  It  was  a  beloved  pet  of  the  Rev.  C. 
J.  P.  Parish.  And  now  the  very  same  plant  has 
appeared  in  the  big  town,  with  Mr.  E.  S.  Williams. 
I  obtained  the  gem  as  a  present,  and  during  several 
weeks  I  have  had  the  finest  perfume  of  Violets  as 
soon  as  we  had  warm  weather.  Mr.  Consul  Kienast 
Zolly  admired  the  plant  with  me.  Ah !  we  should 
no  longer  want  those  old-fashioned  Violets,  provided 
we  had  a  large  stock  of  Saccolabium  fragrans. 

But,  how  came  it  at  those  places  ?  Nothing  easier 
than  to  spin  out  an  explanation  theoretically,  fantasti- 
cally. Some  millions  of  years  ago — no,  that  will  not 
do  ! — since  Rev.  C.J.  P.  Parish,  whose  days  may  still 
be  numerous,  to  the  happiness  of  his  friends,  lived  only 
eighteen  years  in  Birmah.  Well,  some  years  before 
leaving  Mr.  Parish  had  his  elephants  near  his  door, 
laden  with  baskets  full  of  Saccolabium  giganteum. 
Now,  seeds  of  Saccolabium  fragrans  fell  on  a  wall, 
or  a  little  plant  of  it  fell  down,  and  one  of  the  brown 
servants  felt  some  pity  for  the  dwarf,  and  put  it  on 
a  wall  to  surprise  his  master.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
imported  the  lovely  gem  with  some  Saccolabium  gi- 
ganteum, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Rev.  C.  J.  P. 
Parish  may  now  feel  satisfied  to  know  how  the  plant 
came  in  his  hands,  //.  G.  Rchb.  f, 

Vanda  Vipani,  n.  sp.* 

A  very  curious  Vanda,  much  like  the  typical  Vanda 
bicolor,  but  distinct  in  colour,  in  the  very  long  narrow 
leaves,  in  the  sepals  and  petals  running  equally,  not 
being  abrupt  and  stalked.  Both  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  blunt  rhomboid,  a  little  undulate,  narrower  towards 
the  base.  White  they  are  outside,  but  how  can  I 
describe  the  mysterious  washed  colours  inside  ?  The 
base  is  light,  and  marked  with  short  parallel  brown- 
purple  lines.  The  remainder  is  for  the  most  part  of  a 
certain  brown  colour  verging  to  olive-green  in  the 
sepals,  more  to  ochre  in  the  petals  ;  and  at  a  distance 
you  have  a  certain  impression,  as  if  they  were  striped 
altogether.  If  you  look  nearer  it  is  so  indeed,  and 
there  are  dark  bands,  now  remote,  of  a  certain  colour. 
I  may  be  excused  the  expression,  "purple-brown- 
mauve."  I  would  like  to  add  blackish  !  The  side 
auricles  of  the  lip  are  of  the  finest  camboge-yellow, 
the  middle  laciniais  light  olive-green,  the  mouth  of  the 
spur  white,  with  numerous  minute  reddish  dots  under 
the  column  and  two  stripes,  consisting  of  dark  purple 
spots,  on  each  side.  Before  the  base  of  the  middle 
lacinia  stand  two  small  calli,  so  often  seen.  The 
conical  spur  has  no  hairs  inside.  The  column  is  white 
at  the  base,  mauve  at  the  top.  The  leaf  is  very  narrow, 
far  less  thick  than  that  of  Vanda  Roxburghi,  with  two 
long  and  unequal  blunt  teeth  at  the  apex  thus  much  in 
the  way  of  Vanda  Wightiana. 

This  fine  curious  Vanda  was  discovered  in  Burmah 
some  few  years  ago  by  Captain  J.  A.  M.  Vipan, 
whose  name  it  justly  bears.  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

Grevillf.a  annulifera,   F.  v.  Mutll.\ 

A  small  plant  of  this  handsome  species  is  now  in 
flower  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  is  an  orna- 
mental glabrous  shrub,  with  rigid  pinnate  leaves, 
bright  green  above,  white  beneath  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib,  the  segments  are  narrow,  linear,  and  pungent, 
pointed ;  Ihey  do  not  spread  in  one  plane,  but  are 
divergent,  ascending  towards  the  zenith,  forming, 
when  looked  at  from  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  a  row  of 
Vs.  The  handsome  terminal  inflorescence  consists 
of  from  three  to  five  rather  large  many-flowered 
racemes  of  milk-white  flowers.     It   is  new  to  culti- 

*  I'attdit  1'ipaui,  n.  sp.  —  Foliis  iinearibus  elongatis  decurvis 
apice  imcqualiter  longe  bidentatis  ;  racemo  paucifloro  ;  sepalis 
cuneato  -  oblongis  obtusis  utidulatis,  tepalis  subxqualibus 
niinoiilms,  nullis  omnino  abruptis,  sed  sensim  in  basin  abcunli- 
bus,  labelli  auriculis  scmiovatis  lacinia  antica  pandurata, 
supcrne  latiori  antice  angustiori,  obtusata,  biloba,  callis  geminis 
is  basi  lacinix  antice,  calcari  conico  acuta.  Iturmah,  Vipan. 
H.G.  Rchb.f. 

t  GrcvilUfi  anttuh/cra,  F.  Mucll.,  Fragtncnta  iv.,  p.  85; 
Bentham,  Flora  Anstralictisis.  v.,  p.  460. 
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vation,  having  been  introduced  from  Western  Aus- 
tralia by  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Mueller  in  iSSo,  and 
would  make  a  very  desirable  decorative  plant  were  it 
not  for  its  very  powerful  odour — an  odour  that 
resembles  a  bad-smelling,  unventilated  sick-room, 
more  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of.  In  the 
morning  the  plant  is  comparatively  scentless,  but,  as 
the  afternoon  advances,  the  sickly  odour  gradually 
increases  until  it  becomes  almost  unbearable,  and 
that  in  a  very  large  room.  A  drawing  of  the  plant 
has  been  made  for  the  Botanical  Magazine.  A  full 
description  of  the  plant  will  be  found  at  the  places 
quoted.  N,  £.  Brown,  Herbarium,  A'eiv. 


Peach-houses,  and  here  again  the  utilisation  of  space 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  back  wall  is  covered 
with  healthy  fruitful  trees,  and  cross  trellises  at  dis- 
tances of  6  feet  apart  are  covered  with  trees  in  a 
similar  condition.  Pot  trees  are  then  grown  between 
the  cross  trellising  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Figs,  or 
Tomatos.  The  Alexandra  Peach  is  highly  spoken  of 
here  ;  the  first  ripe  fruit  was  gathered  on  July  2,  with- 
out any  artificial  heat.  The  walls  are  stocked  with 
cordon  Pears  or  Plums,  or  ether  trained  trees,  and  a 
succession  of  plants  and  other  necessaries  are  grown 
in  pits  and  frames  by  Mr.  Dark,  the  gardener,  under 
whose  management  the  results  above  described  are 
obtained,  and  who  may  be  worthily  complimented 
upon  the  general  condition  of  all  under  his  charge. 


RAWLEIGH   HOUSE. 

This  beautifully  situated  new  residence  and  garden 
is  the  property  of  John  Miller,  Esq.,  and  is  situated 
about  2  miles  from  Barnstaple.  It  augurs  well  for 
horticulture  that  gentlemen  displaying  so  much  enthu- 
siasm as  Mr.  Miller  are  promoting  its  interests,  and 
it  is  also  gratifying  to  find  such  enthusiasm  rewarded 
with  such  a  high  measure  of  success.  The  short 
drive  to  the  house  is  in  excellent  order,  and  the  lawns 
in  front  are  kept  as  neat  and  trim  as  it  is  possible  for 
hands  to  make  them.  The  shrubbery  beds  and 
borders  are  composed  of  the  best  material  that  could 
be  procured,  of  weeping  trees,  Conifers,  flowering 
shrubs,  and  other  hardy  flowers,  including  Fuchsias. 
The  terrace  in  front  of  the  house  is  charmingly 
laid  out,  and  as  charmingly  planted  with  the 
brightest  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Not 
a  blade  of  grass  is  out  of  place,  nor  a  leaf 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  detect,  and  the  soft 
shadows  of  approaching  evening  and  silvery  dew- 
drops  rest  composedly  upon  the  soft  green  lawn.  This 
is  a  truly  beautiful  garden.  It  is  stocked  with  plants 
which  are  valuable,  interesting,  and  pretty  ;  but  it  is 
the  tidiness,  the  general  good  order  of  the  place  that 
goes  so  far  towards  making  the  garden  an  exception 
from  a  great  many  where  there  is  not  the  same  means 
provided  to  furnish  and  to  keep. 

The  red  and  white  Valerians  grow  and  flower  upon 
the  walls  ;  they  are,  of  course,  indigenous  to  Devon- 
shire, and  will  grow  upon  the  top  or  at  the  base  of  a 
dry  stone  wall  with  as  much  luxuriance  as  if  their 
home  was  in  a  bed  of  loam.  Of  flowering  shrubs  the 
Escallonias  are  the  gems  of  the  garden,  and  look  as  if 
their  leaves  had  been  oiled  over  artificially,  so  happy 
are  they  in  their  new  homes. 

The  front  of  the  house  is  covered  with  creepers, 
among  which  there  is  a  vigorous-growing  seed- 
ling Tropseolum,  which  brightens  up  the  green 
leafage,  and  looks  highly  attractive  in  the  twilight  of 
the  evening.  The  conservatory  faces  the  lawn  and 
terrace  referred  to,  and  is  filled  with  choice  and  well- 
grown  plants  of  Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
Balsams,  and  other  flowering  plants.  The  sight  of 
the  garden  is,  however,  the  new  vineries  and  plant 
stove.  People  who  talk  about  not  being  able  to  grow 
fruit  and  plants  in  the  same  house  should  see  the 
show  of  flowers  and  Grapes  that  are  grown  together  in 
these  vineries.  The  first  house  is  a  late  vinery,  the  roots 
of  the  Vines  being  all  outside,  and  the  floor  of  the  house 
is  cemented.  This  space  is  filled  with  flowering  plants, 
as  also  a  staging  about  3  feet  in  width  against  the 
back  wall,  and  a  narrow  stage  at  the  front  of  the 
house.  The  back  wall  is  covered  with  Abutilons  and 
Habrothamnus  elegans,  and  the  pot-plants  consist  of 
Fuchsias,  Balsams,  and  splendidly  grown  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums. The  best  of  these  are  Mrs.  Whitley,  John 
Gibbons,  Samuel  Plimsol,  Lady  Sheffield,  and  John 
Fellows  ;  besides  Achimenes,  Petunias,  Gloxinias  and 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  Not  an  inch  of  space  is 
lost,  nor  do  the  Vines  look  a  whit  the  worse  for  the 
presence  of  their  companions  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
crop  of  Grapes  is  a  heavy  one,  of  average,  well- 
formed  bunches. 

The  second  house  is  a  mixed  vinery  of  Muscats, 
Madresfield  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  Dr.  Hogg,  and 
Golden  Queen  ;  the  bunches  average  about  3  lb.  each, 
and  about  fourteen  bunches  to  a  rod — such  a  crop  as 
you  may  travel  over  a  whole  county  to  find  its  equal. 
Golden  Queen  and  the  Muscats  are  exceptionally  fine 
and  the  former  finishes  and  hangs  well  without  spot. 
ting.  The  plant  stove  is  at  the  end  of  the  vineries, 
and  is  stocked  with  Allamandas,  Euphorbias  for 
winter-flowering,  Begonias,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
Achimenes,  and  other  showy  and  useful  subjects  for 
autumn  and  winter  flowering. 
In  the  walled-in  garden  there  is  a  new  raDge  of 


HARDY  FLOWERS  FOR 

MARKET. 

The  extent  to  which  these  are  now  grown  for  cut- 
ting for  market  purposes  is  really  surprising.  There 
has  been  of  late  years  a  wide  extension  of  the  subjects 
grown  for  cut  flowers,  and  anything  that  is  good  and 
showy  appears  to  be  in  demand.  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith, 
of  Cyclamen  renown,  has  just  formed  a  new  nursery 
at  Ealing  Dean,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  hardy  flowers  for  the 
purpose  above  stated.  So  good  a  representative  selec- 
tion is  grown  here  that  the  supply  is  kept  up  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year. 

Taking  first  of  all  the  perennial  plants,  the  season 
may  be  said  to  commence  with  Christmas  Roses,  large 
patches  of  which  are  permanently  planted  out,  and 
when  .they  are  coming  into  flower  lights  are  placed 
over  them.  Then  follow  on  Myosotis  dissitiflora, 
Narcissus  of  various  types,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Anemones,  Solomon's  Seal,  Violets,  &c.  Of  Nar- 
cissi, N.  poeticus  ornatus  is  largely  grown,  because  it 
is  early,  free,  and  of  fine  form.  The  double  white 
variety,  which  has  been  appropriately  termed  the 
gardener's  hardy  Gardenia,  is  also  much  grown.  Of 
Violets,  Victoria  Regina  is  principally  grown  and 
some  of  The  Czar.  Doronicum  austriacum  is  a 
capital  thing  to  cut  from  early,  and  Mr.  Smith  is 
extending  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  as  largely  as  he 
can.  Pansies  and  Violas  are  conspicuous  features,  as 
they  are  useful  both  for  selling  as  plants  and  also  as 
cut  flowers ;  and  in  the  open,  in  newly-broken 
ground,  the  plants  grow  without  any  trace  of  the 
mildew  that  so  often  disfigures  them  in  summer. 
A  good  yellow  Viola,  named  Cloth  of  Gold  ;  and 
a  fancy  Pansy,  named  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  large 
white,  with  dark  blotch,  are  the  leading  sorts  ;  while 
there  are  blue  and  purple  varieties  in  abundance. 
These  are  now  in  full  bloom. 

Of  subjects  in  bloom  now,  there  are  large  patches 
of  Hemerocallis,  such  as  H.   flava,    orange-yellow ; 
H.   fulva,    buff-yellow ;    and   H.    Sieboldi,    orange- 
salmon  ;  but  not  so  bright  in  colour  as  the  two  pre- 
ceding are,  therefore  not  so  acceptable  ;  Delphinium 
formosum,   rich  blue  ;  double  Pyrethrums,  which  are 
now  pretty  well  over,  but  established  plants  of  which 
have  produced  a  great  number  of  flowers  ;  white  and 
purple  herbaceous  Phloxes,  dwarf  and  early,    which 
are   now   in    good    bloom  ;    Harpalium   rigidum,    a 
strong  and  somewhat  tall  growing  hardy  perennial, 
with  large  yellow  Composite  flowers  freely  produced  ; 
various  white   Pinks,  which  are  very  acceptable  for 
cutting    from ;     Myosotis    semperflorens,    which    is 
in  flower  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  always  makes 
pretty  bunches  ;  common  white  Pinks,  Anna  Boleyn, 
and  one  or  two  showy  newer  varieties ;  the  golden 
variegated  Lemon  Thyme,  which  is  in  demand  for 
edgings,    &c.  ;     large     patches     of    the    variegated 
Ribbon-grass,  as  it  is  termed  ;   Achillea   umbellata, 
which  is  as  useful  as  the  double  white   Pyrethrum 
without    its  somewhat    disagreeable    perfume ;    the 
common  Thrift,  which  is  potted  in  spring  and  sold  in 
this  way  ;  the  common  Ox-eye  Daisy  of  the  fields, 
which  is  very  useful  to  cut  from  early  ;  early  flower- 
ing   Chrysanthemums,    &c.      Trollius   europreus   is 
largely  grown  for  cutting  from  early,  and  of  Ranun- 
culus the  leading  sorts  are  the  scarlet,   white,  and 
yellow  Turban,  and  mixed  varieties.     The  foregoing 
list   gives  the   leading    perennials    grown,     without 
exhausting  the  list. 

Of  annuals  there  are  large  beds  of  Ten-week 
Stocks  and  Asters  in  variety  coming  into  flower  ; 
Eschscholtzias  californica,  orange-yellow,  and  crocea 
alba  ;  Coreopsis  coronata,  Drummondii  and  tinctoria 
all  now  fully  in  bloom  and  very  showy  ;  the  yellow 


Sweet  Sultan,  and  also  the  white  and  pink  varieties, 
the  flowers  of  which  command  a  ready  sale  ;  patches 
of  double  French  Poppies,  very  showy  indeed  ;  the 
double  white  and  yellow  annual  Chrysanthemums, 
which  are  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  spring,  and 
which  bloom  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer; 
the  large  common  yellow  and  double  Sunflower,  also 
Helianthus  argophyllus  with  its  downy  leaves  ;  white 
Intermediate  Stocks';  Dahlias,  both  pompons  and 
single  varieties ;  Mignonette,  especially  that  fine 
variety  known  as  pyramidata  gigantea,  which  is  a 
strong  grower,  and  throws  splendid  spikes  of  bloom  ; 
and  several  varieties  of  Centaurea,  cyanus  minor,  &c. 
The  last  named  is  worthy  of  special  mention,  as, 
in  addition  to  the  purple,  blue,  rose-coloured  and 
striped  varieties,  many  of  the  flowers  are  handsomely 
margined,  and  in  this  character  are  very  attractive. 
These  are  sown  in  the  open  ground  every  year  in 
autumn,  and  are  thinned  out  singly  in  rows,  and  the 
plants  will  stand  unharmed  through  a  great  deal  of 
hard  weather.  The  advantage  of  autumn  sowing  is, 
that  the  plants  start  into  growth  in  early  spring, 
become  large  and  strong,  and  bloom  early.  On  no 
account  should  the  plants  be  transplanted,  as  they  do 
not  stand  at  all  well  as  a  general  rule. 

A  nursery  with  these  many  subjects  is  at  all  times 
an  attractive  sight,  and  just  now  is  unique  as  well  as 
attractive.  A  great  deal  of  labour  is  required  in  the 
way  of  picking,  bunching,  re-planting,  cleaning  the 
ground,  &c.  ;  but  very  large  quantities  of  flowers  are 
sent  to  market  during  a  week,  and  they  fetch  re- 
munerative prices.  At  this  season  of  the  year  Mr. 
Smith's  nursery  is  very  gay  indeed. 


NOTES    FROM    GLASNEVIN. 

Mr.  Wolley  Dod  is  troubled  about  a  yellow 
Digitalis.  Has  he  tried  D.  grandiflora  ?  This  is  the 
best  yellow  Foxglove  I  know,  and  is  certainly  better 
than  D.  Lindleyana.  The  colour  is  not  very  bright, 
but  the  markings  in  the  throat  are  pretty.  Philesia 
buxifolia  deserves  all  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  in  last 
week's  number.  In  Ireland  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  but 
to  grow  it  well  it  must  be  in  a  shady  position.  If 
placed  in  the  sun  it  does  not  blossom  well,  and  soon 
dies.  Another  plant  which  has  a  similar  love  for 
shade  is  Fremontia  calilornica.  We  had  two  plants 
at  Glasnevin,  one  in  a  very  shady  position,  the  other 
in  the  sun.  The  latter  plant  grew  very  vigorously  at  first, 
flowered  well  in  1S79,  and  was  killed  in  18S0.  The 
plant  in  the  shade  did  not  grow  nearly  so  strong,  was 
only  slightly  injured  in  1879  and  1880,  and  I  now 
send  you  some  flowers  of  it.  Last  winter  it  passed 
uninjured  through  a  very  trying  ordeal.  The  spout 
above  it  leaked,  and  as  the  water  dropped  on  the 
plant  it  became  frozen,  the  main  stem  being  finally 
quite  incased  in  ice,  which  remained  round  it  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  which  I  was  afraid  to  remove 
in  case  I  might  injure  the  bark.  This  proves  how 
hardy  the  plant  must  be. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Baxter  for  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  best  blue  Nymphaja,  viz.,  N.  Daubenyana, 
The  flowers  are  large,  pale  blue,  with  a  cluster  of 
yellow  stamens,  each  tipped  with  a  blue  point.  This 
Nymphrea  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  extremely 
floriferous.  It  produced  as  many  as  eleven  flowers 
in  four  days,  which,  unlike  most  of  the  other  kinds, 
remain  open  all  day  and  close  in  the  evening.  They 
are  nicely  scented.  The  leaves  are  very  handsome, 
with  entire  margins,  and  produce  small  plants  in  the 
angle  of  the  opening,  which  grow  readily.  Nymphxa 
Ortgiesiana,  N.  versicolor,  and  N.  dentata  major  are 
also  flowering  well.  The  last  named  is  a  grand  thing, 
with  flowers  from  7  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  pure 
white,  very  fragrant,  and  opening  very  wide. 

In  the  house  with  these  plants  the  varieties  of  Cur- 
cuma grow  very  well  ;  they  enjoy  the  moisture,  and 
flower  freely.     I  send  you  a  flower  of  C.  petiolata. 

Crinum  latifolium  has  been  flowering  well  for  some 
time  past  in  the  open  air.  It  is  planted  at  the  foot  of 
a  wall,  facing  south,  in  which  position  it  is  perfectly 
hardy.  All  the  protection  it  gets  in  winter  is  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  leaf-mould  thrown  round  the  crown, 
and  a  few  Yew  boughs  put  round  it.  Crinum 
Moorii  is  not  yet  in  flower,  but  is  now  showing  its 
flower-spikes. 

It  is  really  wonderful  what  plants  will  grow  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall.  Besides  the  two  Crinums  mentioned, 
the  following  plants  have  been  for  a  long  time  against 
the  same  wall,  and  nearly  all  flower  well  : — Crinum 
Caryanuro,  C.  amabile,  Agapanthus  umbellatus, 
Bravoa  geminiflora,  Bomarea  acutifolia,  Tupa  Feuillei, 
Kniphofia  caulescens,  Tritonia  aurea,  Anomatheca 
cruenta,  Amaryllis  Ackermanii,  Berberidopsis  coral- 
lina,  Amicia  zygomeris,  Ixias,  Babianas,  &c.  B.  W. 
Moore. 
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HEDGES,  USEFUL   AND    ORNA- 
MENTAL. 

{Concluded from  p.  107.) 

The  Common  Green  Holly  (Ilex  Aquifolium) 
is,  like  the  Whitethorn,  a  native  of  Britain,  and  per- 
fectly hardy.  It  is  a  plant  of  great  beauty,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  an  evergreen,  and  as  a  hedge 
plant  affords  shelter  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
shelter  is  most  required  ;  and  is  even  more  beautiful 
in  winter,  when  clothed  with  its  bright  scarlet  berries, 
than  it  is  during  the  summer  ;  and  it  Quick  hedges,  to 
a  great  extent,  could  be  replaced  by  those  of  Holly, 
the  aspect  of  the  country,  during  winter  at  least,  would 
be  vastly  improved,  for  a  more  beautiful  object  than  a 
fine  Holly  hedge  is  hardly  to  be  found. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  Quick 
hedges  in  good  condition  will  be  removed  in  order  to 
be  replaced  by  those  of  Holly,  but  instead  of  replacing 
old  and  effete  hedges  of  Whitethorn  by  the  same  kind 
planted  on  the  same  site,  where  they  seldom  succeed 
well,  in  such  cases  the  Holly  might  be  used  with  great 
advantage.  In  some  parts  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
this  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  done,  and  has  been 
attended  with  every  success. 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  the  Holly  for  this  pur- 
pose are,  its  original  cost,  its  supposed  slow  growth, 
and  a  supposed  difficulty  in  its  successful  transplanta- 
tion. There  is,  after  all,  very  little  force  in  these 
objections.  In  the  first  place,  the  green  Holly  is  far 
from  being  an  expensive  plant,  and  it  would  soon  be 
more  extensively  grown  by  nurserymen,  and  would 
consequently  become  still  more  cheap  than  it  is  now, 
if  a  considerable  demand  was  expected  for  it.  And 
as  regards  the  second  objection,  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  a  fence  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  cattle 
can  be  raised  from  Holly  in  even  less  time  than  this 
can  be  done  with  the  Whitethorn,  and  one  formed  of 
Holly  will  be  found  to  be  equally  enduring  as  one 
formed  of  Quick.  And  with  regard  to  any  difficulty 
being  experienced  in  the  transplanting  of  young  plants 
of  the  green  Holly,  this  only  exists  in  cases  where 
such  plants  have  been  neglected,  by  not  having 
been  annually  transplanted,  which  should  always 
be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Holly,  as 
well  as  with  all  other  trees  and  shrubs 
kept  in  stock  in  nursery  grounds.  Where  this 
necessary  condition  has  been  attended  to,  no  difficulty 
whatever  will  be  found  in  transplanting  it,  and  the 
best  time  to  perform  this  operation  is  either  early  in 
autumn  or  during  the  month  of  April.  If  the  latter 
period  is  selected,  the  plants  ought  to  be  kept  as  short 
a  time  out  of  the  ground  as  possible  ;  and  plants  of 
fair  dimensions  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose, 
not  less  than  a  yard  in  height. 

Like  the  Quick,  the  Holly  is  not  particular  as  to 
soil,  although  it  succeeds  best  in  one  of  medium 
character— that  is,  neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy  ; 
but  the  ground  should  be  duly  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  plants  by  being  trenched  to  a  depth  of 
not  less  than  3  feet,  and  if  at  all  poor  should  be 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  manure  or  leaf-mould. 

During  the  early  progress  of  the  fence  the  more 
prominent  of  the  side  shoots  should  from  time  to  time 
be  stopped  in  order  to  direct  the  growth  of  the  plants 
to  where  it  is  required,  but  the  top  shoots  or  leaders 
should  not  be  interfered  with  until  such  time  as  the 
hedge  has  attained  to  its  desired  height,  when  it  can 
be  cut  into  its  desired  form.  And  if  thought  desirable 
strong  shoots  may  at  intervals  be  allowed  to  form 
standards,  and  thus  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect, 
more  particularly  if  some  of  them  are  grafted  with 
some  of  the  numerous  ornamental  or  variegated  foliaged 
kinds,  some  of  which  grow  nearly  as  freely  as  the 
common  green-leaved  variety. 

The  Common  Beech  Tree  (Fagus  sylvatica)  very 
soon  forms  an  effective  and  handsome  hedge,  which 
will  flourish  on  light  and  poor  soils,  where  even  the 
Whitethorn  will  not  succeed.  The  plants  should  be 
planted  at  a  foot  apart,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
strong  side  shoots,  need  not  be  stopped  until  they 
have  got  to  their  desired  height.  And  when  this  is 
done  they  will  soon  thicken  below,  and  form,  as  far 
as  shelter  goes,  a  most  effective  hedge.  The  plants 
when  kept  low,  or  in  a  hedge  form,  retain  their  warm- 
looking  russety  leaves  throughout  the  entire  winter; 
or,  indeed,  until  they  are  pushed  off  by  their  young 
successors.  The  plant,  however,  being  destitute  of 
anything  like  prickles,  it  hardly  forms,  until  at  least 
very  old,  a  sufficient  fence  against  cattle.  It  is,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  useful,  and  is  much  used  in  nursery 


grounds,  and  wherever  shelter  is  required,  as  it  appears 
to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  sifting, 
as  it  were,  the  cold  north-east  winds,  and  depriving 
them  of  much  of  their  stinging  properties.  Its  young 
foliage  is  very  pretty  in  early  spring,  and  a  fine 
Beech  hedge  is  in  summer  an  object  of  beauty,  while 
in  winter  it  conveys  an  idea  of  comfort.  It  should, 
like  the  Whitethorn,  be  cut  soon  after  midsummer. 

The  Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris)  is  on  some  of  the 
very  poor  light  lands  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
possibly  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  hedges  where  it  is  found  that  the 
common  Quick  cannot  be  induced  to  grow,  or  at  least 
to  form  a  fence.  And  for  this  purpose  the  Scotch 
Fir  succeeds  pretty  well  for  a  few  years,  and  affords 
considerable  shelter  ;  but  they  ultimately  lose  their 
lower  branches  and  become  of  little  value  as  a  fence. 

The  Common  or  Norway  Spruce  (Piceaexcelsa) 
is  very  much  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than  the 
Scotch  Fir,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  much  used.  It  will  grow  freely  upon  the  poorest 
soil,  retains  its  lower  branches,  and  bears  clipping 
well  ;  and  when  this  is  properly  attended  to  a  hedge 
formed  of  Spruce  may,  at  a  short  distance,  be  mistaken 
for  one  of  Yew.  In  forming  a  hedge  of  Spruce, 
plants  of  considerable  dimensions  may  be  used,  and 
need  not  be  planted  very  close  to  each  other,  but  the 
size  of  the  plants  used  must  regulate  this  circum- 
stance. The  hedge  may  either  be  made  to  take  the 
form  of  the  hog's  mane,  or  the  sides  may  be  cut  per- 
pendicular, and  flat  upon  the  top,  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  dark  green  wall  of  any  desired 
height ;  but  should  not  exceed  2  feet  in  width. 

The  Common  Yew  (Taxus  baccata)  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and  is,  of  all 
plants,  possibly  the  most  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  ornamental  hedges  or  screens  ;  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  plant  which  submits  more  readily  to  the 
operation  of  cutting  and  clipping  than  the  Yew. 
Of  this  fact  the  topiarian,  or  the  decorative  gar- 
dener of  former  times,  appears  to  have  been  well 
aware,  and  took  ample  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
and  the  Yew  tree  has  been  compelled  to  assume 
many  grotesque  and  extraordinary  forms.  It  will 
grow  and  succeed  well  in  any  ordinary  good  soil, 
and  although  by  no  means  a  plant  of  rapid 
growth,  it  will  nevertheless  form  a  hedge  in  a  much 
shorter  time  in  good  soil  than  in  one  of  inferior 
quality  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  place  plants  intended  to  be  restricted  to  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  a  hedge  in  very  rich  soil,  and 
there  is  possibly  no  other  plant  that  will  remain 
healthy  under  such  conditions  for  so  long  a  time  ;  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  very  old  Yew  hedges 
are  to  be  found  still  in  good  condition.  In  the  grounds 
of  a  garden  establishment  in  this  neighbourhood  there 
are  upwards  of  2000  yards  of  evergreen  hedges,  the 
greater  part  of  them  being  formed  of  Yew.  They  have 
been  planted  more  than  thirty  years  ;  the  soil  is  natur- 
ally light  and  poor,  but  of  the  hundreds  of  plants  used 
for  the  purpose  not  one  plant  of  the  Yew  has  failed. 
They  are  clipped  annually  soon  after  midsummer,  and 
are  again  gone  over  about  Michaelmas.  They  are  of 
various  heights,  cut  square,  or  in  the  form  of  walls 
some  18  inches  or  2  feet  wide.  There  is  always  a 
difficulty  in  preventing  such  hedges  in  time  becoming 
too  wide,  so  that  it  is  quite  necessary  to  clip  them  in 
at  each  annual  cutting  as  closely  as  possible  ;  and  it 
is  only  as  an  ornamental  plant  for  the  pleasure- 
grounds  that  the  Yew  should  be  used  either  in  the 
form  of  a  hedge  or  screen  or  otherwise,  as  on  account 
of  its  poisonous  nature  it  should  never  be  planted 
where  stock  of  any  kind  are  likely  to  reach  it.  Some 
of  the  Arbor-vitses  make  very  pretty  and  effective 
hedges,  and  the  plants  are  mostly  of  more  rapid 
development  than  the  Yew,  and  they  may  in  all 
respects  be  similarly  treated  when  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Among  the  most  suitable  are  such  species  as 
Thuya  Lobbii,  Thuyopsis  borealis,  &c. 

The  Tree  Box  forms  also  a  remarkably  neat  and 
pretty  fence,  and  will  succeed  on  any  kind  of  soil. 

THECoMMONLAUREL(CerasusLauro-cerasus),  being 
a  native  of  the  Levant,  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
form  satisfactory  evergreen  hedges  in  exposed  situa- 
tions in  this  country,  although  it  is  too  frequently  used 
for  this  purpose.  And  it  so  happens  that  we  expe- 
rience few  winters  which  are  not  sufficiently  severe  to 
more  or  less  cripple  this  plant,  which  cannot  be 
recommended  for  the  purpose  of  forming  hedges. 

The  Portugal  LAUREL(CerasusIusitanica)  is  much 


hardier,  and  forms  in  all  respects  a  better  evergreen 
hedge  than  the  former. 

The  Evergreen  PRiVET(Ligustrumsempervirens) 
is  a  quick  growing  plant,  and  soon  forms  a  neat  and 
effective  hedge,  as  does  also  the  Sweet  Brier  (Rosa 
rubiginosa),  and  the  common  Provins  Rose  (Rosa  cen- 
tifolia)  ;  both  are  very  pretty,  and  the  former  is  highly 
perfumed. 

There  are  also  many  other  plants  which  may  be, 
and  are  sometimes,  used  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
hedges,  none  of  which,  however,  can  be  considered 
as  improvements  upon  those  already  mentioned. 
Hedges  of  all  kinds  may,  of  course,  vary  as  to  form. 
Possibly  the  best  form  for  those  intended  to  resist 
stock  is  that  of  the  "hog's  mane  " — that  is,  widest  at 
the  bottom  and  tapering  towards  the  top  ;  while  the 
worst  form  that  any  hedge  can  be  allowed  to  assume 
is  the  reverse  of  this — viz.,  being  allowed  to  become 
wider  at  the  top  than  the  bottom.  This  prevents  the 
production  of  shoots  from  the  bottom  or  the  lower 
portion  of  the  hedge,  and  results  in  the  same  be- 
coming weak  and  thin,  and,  of  course,  ineffective  as 
a  fence.  Hedges  formed  of  Yew  readily  take  the 
form  of  a  wall — that  is,  of  the  same  width  at  the  top 
as  at  the  bottom  ;  and  this  is  possibly  the  most 
ornamental  form,  and,  as  has  been  already  said,  it  is 
only  for  ornamental  purposes,  or  as  a  screen  to  con- 
ceal something  objectionable,  that  the  Yew  can  with 
safety  be  used.  When  the  Holly  is  intended  for 
similar  purposes  it  can  also,  if  desired,  be  made  to 
assume  the  wall  form. 

For  the  trimming  of  hedges  composed  of  such 
plants  as  the  Whitethorn,  the  Buckthorn,  the 
Beech,  and  the  Hornbeam,  Sac,  the  hedge-knife  is  the 
best  and  most  expeditious  implement  to  use  for  the 
purpose  ;  while  the  hedge-shears  must  necessarily  be 
used  for  such  soft  shoots  as  those  of  the  Yew,  the 
Privet,  &C,  and  in  the  case  of  plants  with  compara- 
tively large  leaves,  such  as  the  Holly  and  the  Laurel, 
in  order  to  avoid  their  mutilation  the  shoots  may  be 
cut  back  or  trimmed  with  the  clasp-knife.  P.  Grieve, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


TUBEROUS  ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 

The  show  of  Begonias  now  on  view  in  Messrs. 
Laing  &  Co.'s  nursery  at  Forest  Hill  is  probably  the 
finest  ever  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The 
plants  fill  two  houses,  one  40  feet  long,  and  the  other 
90  feet.  Both  houses  are  span-roofed,  and  a  row  of 
basket  plants  is  suspended  from  the  centre  of  each. 
The  longest  house  has  a  stage  down  the  centre,  and 
two  side  stages,  and  the  display  in  this  house  is  some- 
thing beautiful  viewed  from  one  end,  with  the  drooping 
shoots  of  the  basket  plants  almost  touching  the  tips 
of  the  centre  row  of  specimens.  The  extraordinary 
health  and  vigour  of  the  whole  collection  is  not  more 
surprising  than  the  marked  improvement  in  the  size, 
substance,  and  even  colours  of  the  flowers  from  that 
of  former  years.  The  Messrs.  Laing  have  bestowed 
so  much  care  and  pains  upon  the  raising,  improve- 
ment, and  cultivation  of  this  lovely  class  of  plants  that 
no  one  will  grudge  them  such  well  merited  success. 
What  strikes  one  beyond  everything  is  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  plants  for  all  modern  decorative 
purposes.  The  exhibitor  may  have  his  specimens  of 
any  size,  and  as  regards  plants  for  the  embellishment 
of  rooms  they  are  simply  unapproached,  and  may  be 
grown  of  any  size  to  suit  the  sitting-room  of.  a  duke, 
or  the  much  smaller  one  of  the  amateur.  Then  again 
the  prices  vary  so  much  according  to  quality  that  they 
are  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  cares 
to  have  a  window  plant.  But  of  course  quality  is  always 
worth  a  little  extra,  and  in  no  other  class  of  plants 
are  the  different  degrees  of  quality  more  clearly  defined 
than  in  these  lovely  Begonias. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  exceptions  among  so 
many  splendid  varieties,  but  the  best  and  brightest  of 
the  singles  will  be  found  among  the  following  : — 
Arthur  Soames  is  a  beautiful  crimson  and  a  free 
grower;  Annie  Laing  is  the  best  dwarf  white,  and 
makes  a  hne  specimen — it  is  a  compact  grower,  and 
has  immense  large  petals,  and  would  make  a  lovely 
object  for  a  sitting-room  ;  Keinc  Blanche  is  a  smaller 
white,  with  the  flowers  well  thrown  up  above  the 
foliage  ;  Souvenir  of  thcPrince  of  Orange  makes  a  fine 
specimen,  is  a  tall  grower,  and  would  come  in 
well  for  grouping  in  show-houses  or  conservatories 
among  dwarfer  plants.  Another  extra  fine  variety 
bears  the  name  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  ; 
it  was  certificated  at  Regent's  Park  last  year,  and 
again    recently     at      South      Kensington,      and     is 
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conspicuous  for  the  size  and  substance  of  its  petals.  It 
is  a  *' branching-spiked  "  variety,  and  bears  from  five 
to  seven  flowers  on  a  spike.  Exoniensis  is  a  dwarf 
scarlet,  and  Lady  Hume  Campbell  is  still  one  of  the 
best  pale  pinks,  and  a  very  distinct  and  striking 
variety,  General  Roberts  is  crimson-scarlet  ;  it  makes 
a  good  specimen,  and  lasts  in  flower  for  over  three 
months.  Mrs.  Robert  Watt  is  deep  rose,  and  of  good 
habit  and  immense  vigour  ;  its  drooping  leaves,  some- 
times covering  the  pot,  are  especially  suggestive  to 
those  who  desire  a  pretty  object  for  a  sitting-room. 
Mrs.  Duke  is  deep  magenta,  and  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  Alba  floribunda,  which  is  very  correctly 
named,  as  also  Empress  of  India,  the  best  yellow  in 


Marie  Limbert  (orange-scarlet),  Mozart,  a  peculiar 
flower  of  Hollyhock  shape,  and  Rosina,  pink  tinted 
with  yellow.  The  seedlings  are  of  such  high  merit, 
that  unstinted  praise  might  be  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  gem  of  the  whole  collection  is  Queen  of  the 
Doubles,  which  has  been  recently  christened  ;  the 
flowers  are  cupped  like  a  Rose,  and  are  exceedingly 
pretty.  There  are  others  with  flowers  within  flowers, 
white  shaded  with  yellow,  and  the  young  half-open 
buds  look  as  as  if  they  would  some  day  be  largely 
used  by  bouquet-makers.  Others  are  bright  yellow, 
white,  or  cream  coloured  ;  some  have  tasseled  flower?, 
and  more  are  circular  in  form  with  yellow  centre, 
and  the    outer   petals    orange  suffused  with  scarlet. 


have  been  wintered,  and  the  plants  are  now  remark- 
able examples  with  sturdy  leaves,  short-jointed 
growths  and  abundance  of  flowers.  The  surface  of 
the  bed  was  covered  with  cocoa-fibre,  and  galvanised 
wire  covers  were  used  to  keep  out  the  wet.  The 
varieties  used  for  this  purpose  are  General  Roberts, 
Leopold  II.,  Monarch  (one  of  the  best  early  ones), 
J.  W.  Farren,  Lady  Scudamore  Stanhope,  Emperor, 
and  Baron  Hruby.  But,  of  course,  when  Begonias 
come  to  be  commonly  used  in  the  flower  garden,  as 
they  undoubtedly  will  be  before  long,  the  practical 
remedy  will  be  to  lift  the  bulbs  in  the  autumn  and 
store  them  away  like  Dahlias,  and  bring  them  forward 
in  pots  in  the  spring  before  planting  out.  This  is  no 
Utopian  idea,  as  any  one  may  see  ,who  chooses  to 


FlG.    25. — A   MIMA'IURE   DOUBLE  WHITE  BEGONIA. 


the  collection,  and  of  beautiful  compact  habit.  Troca- 
dero  is  a  fine  bright  scarlet,  and  Consul  Darlington  is 
a  good  red.  Marchiones*of  Bute  is  darker  than  Lady 
Hume  Campbell,  a  blush-pink  ;  a  very  striking 
variety,  and  a  true  ladies'  colour.  Madame  Stella  is 
probably  the  best  rose  ever  seen,  and  the  flowers  are 
of  great  substance.  Sulphur  Queen  is  also  a  showy 
variety,  having  the  edges  of  the  petals  fringed  with 
white ;  and  Conqueror  is  well  named,  as  one  of  the 
best  scarlets,  with  a  shade  of  crimson. 

The  doubles  are  also  very  fine,  and  consist  of  Glory 
of  Stanstead,  the  most  constant  of  all  doubles,  Dinah 
Felix,  Davisi  fl.-pl.  superba,  a  real  gem,  of  erect 
habit,  and  therefore  especially  useful  for  decora- 
tive purposes  ;  and  Clovis,  a  free,  bright  scarlet. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  Davisi  fl.-pl.  lutea, 


Upon  the  whole,  the  seedlings  promise  to  be  a  stride 
in  advance  of  their  predecessors  as  regards  form, 
variety  of  colours,  and  habit. 

But  of  still  greater  importance  to  the  million  is  the 
fact  that  at  no  distant  date  we  are  likely  to  have 
flower-beds  of  white,  crimson,  scarlet  and  red 
Begonias,  just  as  we  have  Pelargoniums  of  the  same 
colours  now.  But  there  will  be  this  difference, 
that  in  point  of  appearance  the  Begonias  with 
their  bright  sturdy  leaves  and  immense  flowers  will 
leave  agitators  against  bedding-out  little  to  talk  about. 
A  bed  of  Begonias  will  never  be  a  glare,  because 
leaves  and  flowers  are  produced  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions, while  in  the  case  of  Pelargoniums  all  that 
can  be  seen  is  a  mass  of  red  or  scarlet.  The  Messrs. 
Laing  made  a  trial  bed  last  year  in  which  the  bulbs 


inspect  Messrs.  Laing's  collection  of  30,000  bulbs 
planted  out  at  the  Stanstead  Nursery  this  season. 
The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  25)  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful double  white-flowered  seedling,  raised  this  year 
by  Mr.  Laing,  a  miniature  only  in  size,  our  illustration 
being  nearly  twice  the  natural  size  of  the  plant. 


Cytisus  nigricans. — This  old-fashioned  but  very 
handsome  shrub  is  not  nearly  so  frequently  seen  as 
its  merits  deserve.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  its  wealth 
of  golden-yellow  upright  racemes  make  a  grand 
show  against  a  background  of  Laurel,  or  any  dark- 
foliaged  evergreen.  The  specific  name  was  given  by 
Linnaeus  because  the  whole  plant  turns  black  in  dry- 
ing. It  is  a  native  of  North  Italy,  East  and  South- 
eastern Europe,  and  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Kew 
Arboretum. 
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PLANT    LABELS. 

We  take  the  following  report  of  the  Plant  Labels 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  from  the  Society's' 
Journal  of  Saturday  last  : — 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  a  considerable  number 
of  labels  were  exhibited  in  competition  for  the  medal 
and  prize,  some  marked  by  considerable  ingenuity, 
others  again  showing  ignorance  of  what  labels  are 
exposed  to  in  open  borders,  rockwork,  &c. 

The  committee  considered  the  label  of  E.  J. 
Alment,  194,  Romford  Road,  Stratford,  E.,  to  be 
meritorious,  and  to  have  decided  novelty  in  its  con- 
struction, they  were  therefore  able  to  award  the  prize 
to  it. 

They  commended  the  label  bearing  the  motto 
11  Stans  pcdc  in  uno"  George  Lang,  gardener  to  J. 
H.  Archer  Hind,  Esq.,  Coombe  Fishacre  House, 
Newton  Abbot,  as  having  some  originality,  as  being 
useful  for  some  purposes,  and  not  expensive. 

They  commended  "  The  Angeston  Label,"  J.  Mac- 
donald,  Angeston  Gardens,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire, 
as  having  merit,  and  suggest  the  stem  being  made 
longer,  and  the  label  upright. 

They  considered  the  label  marked  "  F. ,"  P.  Neill 
Fraser,  Rockville,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh,  the  best 
metal  label  for  rockwork  and  general  purposes,  where 
large  labels  are  not  required  ;  it  has  not,  however, 
sufficient  novelty  to  justify  the  prize  being  awarded 
to  it. 

The  committee's  last  year's  report  concludes  with 
these  words  : — "  Wood  is  probably  the  cheapest  and 
best  material  for  cheap  labels.  It  is  at  present  liable 
to  the  objections  that  the  part  in  the  ground  rots, 
and  the  writing  becomes  illegible.  If  by  some  process, 
such  as  perfect  kyanizing  or  treatment  with  paraffin, 
these  objections  could  be  removed,  an  excellent  cheap 
label  would  be  the  result.  Such  labels,  however, 
would  have  to  be  tested  in  actual  use  against  unpre- 
pared labels,  before  any  award  upon  them  could  be 
made."  Experiments  have  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion with  encouraging  results  ;  wooden  labels  placed 
in  a  cool  Orchid-house,  which  when  unprepared 
became  sufficiently  mouldy  to  make  the  writing  ille- 
gible, when  prepared  by  being  steeped  for  twelve 
hours  in  hot  paraffin  (the  white  solid  paraffin)  have 
remained  unchanged  after  exposure  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable,  if  this  process 
be  carried  on  further,  and  wooden  labels  be  thoroughly 
saturated,  that  we  may  obtain  what  is  still  a  deside- 
ratum, especially  for  amateur  gardeners,  a  rough  and 
ready  label  to  be  used  when  potting  a  number  of 
plants,  with  short  time  to  do  it  in  ;  a  label 
which  will  last  and  continue  legible  for  at  least  five 
years. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  has  renewed  his  offer 
of  a  prize,  which  offer  the  Council  have  accepted  for 
next  year.     Particulars  will  be  issued  later  on. 


AZALEA   INDICA. 

(Continued  from  p.  106) 

Although  I  have  gone  so  far  into  the  details  of 
raising  Azaleas  from  cuttings,  I  must  say  that  there  is 
only  one  kind  of  Azalea  that  I  would  recommend  to 
be  grown  permanently  from  cuttings,  and  that  is 
amoena  and  its  varieties.  I  have  gone  into  this 
matter  so  fully  merely  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
next  method  of  increase,  viz.,  grafting.  This  is  the 
plan  that  obtains  most  favour  with  experts  both  at 
home  and  abroad  for  the  propagation  of  greenhouse 
Azaleas,  and  most  deservedly  so,  for  it  is  by  this 
method  that  the  best  results  are  obtainable.  I  would 
not  say  that  good  results  have  not  been  obtained 
from  plants  grown  from  cuttings — with  the  oiiginal 
and  earlier  sorts  this  was  the  only  method  practised  ; 
but  with  the  highly  developed  race  of  Azaleas  that  are 
now  grown  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that 
grafting  is  the  best  method  of  increase.  Of  course 
the  reason  why  opens  up  a  wider  field  for  discussion 
than  I  propose  in  this  paper  ;  but  I  take  it  that  the 
same  physiological  and  cultural  reasons  which  induce 
the  gardener  to  graft  his  choice  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Peaches  on  other  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  of  a 
hardier  constitution  are  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  which  induce  the  propagator  to  graft  his  Azaleas 
and  Camellias  on  other  Azaleas  and  Camellias  of  a  more 
robust  constitution.  And  yet  it  is  not  robustness  of 
constitution  that  decides  the  matter,  for  many  Azaleas 
grow  quite  as  freely  on  their  own  roots  as  when  they 
are   subjected    to   the     operation    of    grafting.     But 


whether  we  can  explain  atl  the  hidden  causes  that 
rule  our  practice  in  this  and  kindred  operations,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  grafting  brings  Azaleas  and  Camellias, 
quite  as  much  as  Apples  and  Pears,  more  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  primary 
objects  of  cultivation  are  more  readily  and  uniformly 
produced.  But  this  grafting  presupposes  stocks,  and 
stocks  are  mainly  produced  from  cuttings.  Before  I 
pass  from  this  part  of  my  subject  I  may  say  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  raise  stocks  for 
grafting  purposes,  that  the  sorts  which  are  best 
adapted  for  this  work  are  indica  alba  as  a  stock  for 
whites,  and  carminata  or  Sir  Robert  Napier  as  a 
stock  for  the  coloured  varieties. 

I  will  now  advert  very  shortly  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  grafting.  One  would  suppose  that  a 
method  of  increase  which  required  two  operations, 
such  as  first  raising  our  plants  from  cuttings,  and  then 
reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  stocks  for  grafting, 
was  not  only  a  cumbrous  but  also  a  tardy  method  of 
propagation.  But  experience  has  abundantly  shown 
that  we  arrive  sooner  at  the  object  of  our  wishes  by 
the  double  process  than  by  the  single,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  losing,  we,  in  fact,  gain  time  very  con- 
siderably. Stocks  fit  for  the  grafter's  use  will  take 
from  eighteen  months  to  two  years,  according  to  the 
facilities  at  the  command  of  the  propagator  to  produce 
them,  and  should  be  kept  steadily  growing  from  the 
day  they  are  potted  off  until  they  are  grafted.  Pro- 
fessional men  perform  this  operation  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  when  they  happen  to  have  both  stocks 
and  grafts  in  proper  condition  for  working.  Speak- 
ing generally,  however,  early  spring  is  the  most 
suitable  time,  and  the  operation  in  itself  is  simple 
enough.  I  will  assume  that  the  stocks  have  been 
kept  growing  in  a  temperature  of  6o°  or  650,  and.  that 
you  have  also  the  Azaleas  you  wish  to  increase  in  a 
growing  state.  The  stocks  should  be  cut  over  at 
about  a  foot  from  the  pot,  the  top  stripped  of  its  leaves 
for  nearly  2  inches,  and  a  clean  slice  cut  from  the 
side  upwards  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  scion  or 
graft  should  be  selected  of  a  medium  strength,  eschew- 
ing the  very  strong  and  the  very  weak  shoots,  the 
leaves  stripped  ofTits  base,  and  a  corresponding  slice  cut 
off  its  side  ;  fit  the  two  neatly  together,  taking  special 
care  that  the  inner  bark  of  both  stock  and  scion  are 
placed  in  close  contact  on  both  sides  if  possible,  and 
bind  with  soft  cotton  or  worsted  yarn.  When  the 
operation  is  finished  the  subjects  should  be  placed  im- 
mediately in  the  propagating-case,  and  come  under 
the  daily  routine  of  airing,  shading,  watering,  &c. — 
technicalities  the  experienced  understand  by  a  sort  of 
instinct,  but  which  no  amount  of  verbal  description 
can  make  clear  to  the  novice. 

If  all  goes  well  in  about  three  weeks  you  will  have 
the  gratification  of  seeing  the  grafts  beginning  to  push 
out  fresh  leaves,  and  you  will  see  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  binding  the  cambium,  or  uniting  matter, 
forming  along  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  clear  to  indicate  that  a  union  has  taken 
place.  The  ligature  may  soon  be  removed,  and  the 
young  plant  gradually  inured  to  light  and  air,  and  so 
soon  as  they  can  bear  it  with  impunity  they  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  propagating-case,  but  still  kept  in  a 
steady  growing  temperature.  When  the  scion  is 
pushing  vigorously  the  point  should  be  nipped  out  to 
encourage  the  lateral  buds  to  break  ;  these  may  be 
two,  three,  or  more,  according  to  strength  and  sorts, 
which  should  again  in  turn  be  stopped,  so  as  to 
obtain  as  many  primary  shoots  as  possible,  for  upon 
the  frame  thus  produced  the  future  specimen  is  to  be 
built.  Keep  them  in  a  growing  temperature  until 
after  midsummer,  when  they  may  be  gradually  re- 
moved to  the  greenhouse  to  take  their  place  among 
their  established  brethren. 

I  have  thus  far  detailed  the  career  of  our  young 
Azalea,  from  the  cutting  up  to  what  I  may  call  the 
finished  production,  upon  which  you  will  in  years  to 
come  bestow  many  an  anxious  look  and  wistful  pinch 
before  they  arrive  at  the  stage  of  beauty  and  admira- 
tion I  sketched  in  the  opening  remarks  of  this  paper, 
or  win  for  their  possessors  a  high  place  in  the  annals 
of  our  profession.  From  this  short  sketch  of  the 
subject  it  is  evident  that  the  getting  up  of  a  lot  of 
Azaleas  is  both  an  exacting  and  a  tedious  pro- 
cess, demanding  from  the  gardener  much  precious 
time  and  no  small  perseverance.  Only  in  establish- 
ments where  propagation  in  all  its  branches  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on  can  Azaleas  or  any  other  plants 
of  a  like  nature  be  multiplied,  so  that  the  results  may 
be  commensurate  with  the  outlay  bestowed  upon 
them ;    but,   however    they    are    acquired,  whether 


by  home  production  or  by  purchase,  I  will 
suppose  the  grower  who  wishes  to  produce  early 
flowers  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  lot  of 
healthy  young  plants  suited  to  his  requirements,  and 
of  the  right  selection  of  sorts  for  this  special  work. 
The  plants  need  not  be  large  to  begin  with,  say  three 
years  grafted,  and  growing  in  5  or  6-inch  pots. 
Plants  of  this  age  will  have  a  sprinkling  of  flower- 
buds  ready  to  open  in  March,  which  month,  by  the 
way,  we  will  suppose  ourselves  to  have  arrived  at. 
They  should  be  placed  in  a  moist  temperature  of  650, 
where  they  will  soon  open  their  buds.  If  flowers  are 
in  great  request  I  would  allow  them  to  flower,  but  would 
cut  them  as  little  as  possible.  I  would  prefer,  however, 
to  nip  off  the  flower-buds,  and  concentrate  the  energies 
of  the  plant  on  the  produce  for  the  following  winter. 
Supposing  them  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  heat  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow  vigorously  by  every  art  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  syringe  should 
be  kept  at  work  morning  and  evening,  watered  with 
weak  guano-water,  or  the  surface  of  the  pots  sprinkled 
over  with  a  pinch  of  Standen's  manure,  or  the  pre- 
paration of  our  worthy  friend,  Mr.  McAdam.  As 
they  are  not  intended  to  be  shifted  this  season,  such 
a  stimulative  regimen  will  be  of  use  to  prepare  them 
for  the  debilitating  process  of  forcing,  for,  depend 
upon  it,  however  carefully  we  conduct  this  work 
of  forcing,  it  impairs  the  strength  of  plants  such 
as  those  we  are  now  considering  very  much,  and  the 
art  of  the  grower  will  consist  in  averting  this  as  much 
as  possible.  If  any  shoot  threatens  to  grow  beyond  the 
general  outline  it  should  be  pinched,  but  this  pinch- 
ing should  be  indulged  in  but  sparingly,  nor  pro- 
longed beyond  the  first  week  in  May,  else  the  result 
will  be  disappointing.  The  drainage  must  be  kept 
right,  and  any  green  matter  growing  on  the  surface  of 
the  ball  picked  off;  but,  above  all,  see  that  the  water 
penetrates  through  it  evenly  and  thoroughly.  They 
should  be,  moreover,  kept  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  on 
all  sides,  and  towards  midsummer  removed  to  a  cooler 
temperature,  say  the  front  stage  of  a  greenhouse  or  an 
airy  pit.  The  pots  will  be  quite  full  of  the  most  deli- 
cate roots,  in  fact  pot-bound.  To  preserve  their  activity 
to  the  full  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the 
action  of  the  sun,  I  place  the  pots  at  this  stage  in 
empty  pots  a  size  larger  than  those  in  which  they  are 
growing.  This  cool  jacket  will  benefit  our  plants  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  will  protect  the  delicate 
fibres,  whose  welfare  we  have  at  heart,  from  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  excessive  evaporation,  which  must 
take  place  with  pot-bound  plants  fully  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  It  will,  moreover,  save  them  from 
the  fluctuations  of  temperature  which  this  same  eva- 
poration and  its  necessary  consequent  heavy  water- 
ings ;  which  evils,  if  not  obviated  by  some  means  or 
other,  will  assuredly  lead  to  more  frequent  visits  from 
their  insect  enemies  than  will  be  conducive  to  their 
well-being,  or  agreeable  to  the  grower. 

An  idea  is  very  prevalent — or  rather,  I  should  say, 
used  to  be  prevalent,  for  the  chief  purpose  of  our 
Association  is  to  dispel  illusions,  and  that  of  all 
sorts — that  Azaleas  and  such  plants,  in  process  of 
maturation,  should  receive  a  reduced  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots,  the  more  surely  to  attain  the 
object  in  view.  I  have  been  under  this  delusion 
myself  at  one  time,  and  its  victim  as  well,  but  hap- 
pily I  have  come  to  see  the  evil  of  my  ways.  The 
best  and  earliest  Azaleas  I  am  able  to  produce  are 
growing  all  summer  in  an  old  greenhouse,  where  they 
bask  in  the  summer's  sun,  and  breathe  the  freest  of 
fresh  air  night  and  day,  the  pot  protected  as  I  have 
described,  and  copiously  supplied  with  water. 

There  are  two  cardinal  points,  as  I  take  it,  wherein 
the  culture  of  the  Azalea  differs  from  that  of  Camellias, 
and  they  are  comprised  in  these — water  and  shade. 
The  Camellia  during  its  growing  period  delights  in 
moderate  shade  ;  indeed,  as  our  greenhouses  and  con- 
servatories are  at  present  constructed,  with  thin  large 
panes  of  glass  and  closed  laps,  it  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  preserve  their  smooth  glossy  leaves  from 
burns  and  scalds  without  a  certain  amount  of  shade. 
Here  our  Azalea  has  the  advantage  ;  its  smaller 
foliage,  covered  with  innumerable  tiny  bristles, 
enables  it  to  rise  above  the  defective  manufac- 
ture of  our  glass  merchants,  and  leaves  the  rays  of 
the  sun  to  play  as  harmlessly  on  their  surface  as  does 
the  lightning  around  our  electrically-protected  spires 
and  turrets.  Again,  when  our  Camellias  have  finished 
their  growth  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  dry  the 
atmosphere  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  but  we 
must  also  reduce  the  supplies  at  the  root.  These 
points  are   well   enough  understood    by  the  experi- 
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enced  cultivator,  and  I  refer  to  them  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  my  younger  brethren,  and  the  well-known 
fact  that  principles  are  best  illustrated  by  comparison. 

Eut  to  return  to  our  Azaleas.  We  will  fancy  our- 
selves to  have  arrived  at  the  middle  of  September  with 
a  batch  of  plants,  hard  as  ebony,  with  buds  palpable 
to  the  touch,  if  not  to  the  eye.  Those  of  us 
who  require  the  better  class  of  flowers  to  work 
up  with  the  regular  supplies  available  at  this 
season  must  now  see  to  their  first  crop  of  Aza- 
leas being  forthcoming  when  they  are  wanted. 
The  stock  of  plants  will  be  carefully  looked  over. 
Those  sorts  most  easily  excited,  and  with  the  most 
prominent  buds,  selected  and  placed  in  a  structure 
where  they  will  receive  an  airy  temperature  of  65°  or 
thereabouts,  and  as  near  the  glass  as  it  is  possible  to 
place  them,  so  that  a  ray  of  light  will  not  be  lost  to  them. 
Here  they  will  slowly  and  surely  open  their  buds.  In 
direct  proportion  as  the  process  of  ripening  has  been 
perfected  in  course  of  the  summer,  will  be  the  ease  or 
difficulty  with  which  they  force.  And  as  with  the 
opening  of  the  buds,  so  does  the  relative  size,  and 
substance  and  colouring,  depend  on  the  same 
beneficial  influence.  The  cry  of  the  dying  philo- 
sopher, "Light  !— more  light!"  was  never  more 
devoutly  uttered,  nor  more  full  of  meaning,  than  on 
the  lips  of  the  anxious  and  careful  Azalea  forcer. 

We  have  now  travelled  in  company  over  another  stage 
in  the  career  of  our  plants,  and  have  arrived  at  the 
point  at  which  we  reap  as  we  have  sown,  so  to  speak. 
But  there  are  several  points  of  importance  to  be  con- 
sidered, to  which  I  have  as  yet  made  no  reference — 
the  most  suitable  compost  in  which  to  grow  them  ; 
the  shifting,  and  the  right  time  at  which  this  operation 
should  be  performed  ;  the  training,  without  which 
our  Azaleas  are  among  the  most  scrubby  of  plants  ; 
and  the  insects  which  infest  them,  with  the  best 
means  to  rid  them  of  these  pests.  The  compost  I  use 
is  composed  of  three  parts  sound  fibry  peat,  two 
parts  sound  yellow  loam,  and  two  parts  gritty  river 
sand.  These  are  mixed  together  and  chopped  up 
roughly  with  the  spade.  It  is  important  to  have  it  in 
the  proper  condition  as  to  moisture,  with  that  satiny, 
elastic  feel  about  it  that  the  practical  man  knows  so 
well,  but  has  no  words  accurately  to  describe.  With 
all  the  compost  I  prepare,  whether  for  Azaleas  or 
any  other  plant,  I  like  to  have  them  spread  out  to 
the  sun  and  frequently  turned  over,  not  so  much  to 
dry  them  as  to  enrich  them  by  exposure  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  chemists  tell  us  that  our  cultivated  lands  have 
the  power  of  absorbing  from  the  air  we  breathe  some 
of  the  finer  and  most  subtle  elements  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  plant  life,  and  which  we  inade- 
quately attempt  to  supply  through  the  agency  of 
chemical  compounds.  In  some  feeble  sort  we  can  do 
something  for  the  soils  we  prepare  for  our  plants.  I 
can  say  for  myself  that  the  more  I  expose  my  soils  to 
the  atmosphere  the  better  am  I  pleased  with  the  plants 
I  grow  on  them.  When  it  has  gone  through  this 
aerating  process  to  my  satisfaction  it  is  taken  to  the 
potting-bench  and  finally  prepared  for  the  pots  by 
hand-picking  and  tearing.  If  the  shift  is  to  be  liberal 
the  compost  is  left  rougher  than  for  small  shifts.  The 
crocks  used  in  the  drainage  should  be  clean,  as  well 
as  the  pots,  and  the  drainage  made  as  perfect  as  the 
most  experienced  can  devise.  The  soil  should  be 
pressed  as  firmly  in  the  pots  as  possible  ;  in  short, 
Azaleas,  as  well  as  others  of  a  similarly  rooting  cha- 
racter, cannot  be  kept  in  health  with  loose  potting, 
and  if  the  soil  is  of  the  proper  texture  there  is  little 
fear  of  the  plant  suffering  from  over-compression. 
A.  Mackenzie,  Warriston  Nursery,  Edinburgh. 
(To  be  continued.} 


Convolvulus  mauritamcus. — This  is  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  border  plant,  and  is  not  so  commonly 
used  in  the  flower  garden  as  it  might  be.  The  differ- 
ent shades  of  blue  Lobelias,  dwarf  or  otherwise,  meet 
the  eye  so  often  as  front  lines,  and  are  so  formal  in 
habit,  that  anything  of  the  same  colour  and  more 
natural  in  form  is  a  welcome  sight  to  the  flower 
gardener.  When  Lobelias  are  too  dwarf  for  an 
edging,  and  a  blue  colour  is  desirable,  the  plant  in 
question  makes  an  excellent  substitute,  and  looks  best 
overhanging  a  grass  bank,  where  its  straggling 
growths,  covered  with  cup-shaped  blue  flowers,  look 
very  pretty.  The  flowers  are  fragile  in  structure,  and 
are  easily  damaged  by  heavy  rains,  but  a  few  hours' 
sunshine  brings  forth  hundreds  of  fresh  blossoms, 
which  give  change  and  freshness  and  an  occasional 
surprise  to  those  who  know  when  and  where  to  look 
for  fresh  beauties  from  the  hand  of  Nature. 


THE    ARNOLD    ARBORETUM. 

Aftek  wearisome  negotiations  and  delays  a  treaty 
seems  to  have  been  finally  concluded  between  1  [arvard 
College  and  the  city  of  Boston  (U.S.A.),  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  Arnold  Arboretum  passes  under  the  joint 

proprietorship  of  these  high  contracting  parties,  to 
the  lasting  credit  and  advantage  of  each.  It  was  ten 
years  ago  when  an  endowment  of  money  and  120 
acres  of  land  were  made  available  to  the  college  for  a 
collection,  scientifically  and  systematically  ordered, 
of  all  such  trees  as  could  endure  the  climate  of  Boston. 
It  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  found- 
ation that  an  educational  force  of  such  magnitude 
should  expend  itself  solely  upon  the  students  and 
fellows  of  the  university,  or  upon  the  specialists  who 
will  resort  to  the  Arboretum  to  enjoy  its  unrivalled 
facilities  for  research  and  comparison.  Instruction  of 
a  more  popular  kind  is<  also  offered  here,  and  the 
teaching  is  just  what  is  needed  and  what  will  be  most 
readily  heeded  by  the  people  at  large.  The  grounds, 
too,  are  accessible,  being  actually  within  the  city 
limits. 

The  college,  there/ore,  proposed  to  transfer  the 
fee  of  the  property  to  Boston  on  condition  that  the 
city  should  (i)  add  4S  acres  to  the  territory  already 
held  ;  (2)  build  and  maintain  a  narrow  road  some 
3  miles  long  through  the  grounds  ;  and  (3)  assume 
police  charge  of  the  whole.  At  a  comparatively 
trifling  expense  the  city  thus  acquires  a  spacious  park, 
with  pleasantly  diversified  surface,  bold  eminences 
which  command  broad  views,  rugged  slopes  clad  with 
a  fine  growth  of  old  Hemlocks  and  natural  woodlands, 
all  admirably  adapted  for  purposes  of  rural  recreation, 
while  the  great  living  museum,  unique  in  its  compre- 
hensiveness, and  having  the  best  science  and  trained 
skill  of  the  college  behind  it,  throws  open  all  its 
dendrological  treasures  for  free  public  education  and 
enjoyment  for  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arboretum 
gains  suitable  and  dignified  approaches,  while  the 
land  acquired  is  valuable,  not  only  because  it  affords 
a  quality  of  soil  needed  for  the  best  development  of 
certain  tree  species,  but  because  it  will  release  a  con- 
siderable space  for  experiments  in  sylviculture  which 
would  otherwise  be  needed  for  the  scientific  collection. 

With  the  exception  of  a  thick  belt  of  ornamental 
trees,  rich  in  variety  and  full  of  lusty  life,  already 
established  along  one  border  of  the  grounds,  none  of 
the  permanent  planting  of  the  Arboretum  has  yet 
been  undertaken.  Eager  friends  have  chafed  at 
the  delay,  for  long  years  at  best  must  intervene 
before  the  trees  will  be  teaching  their  mature  lessons. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  if  they  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  their  botanical  affinities  the  entire  plan  must  be 
complete  before  a  single  specimen  can  be  planted 
where  it  is  certain  to  remain.  The  only  approach  to 
elasticity  in  the  scheme  will  be  the  allowance  for 
probable  discoveries  which  may  add  to  the  species 
already  known  to  science,  and  these  new-comers 
must  find  a  place  among  their  near  relatives  in  the 
families  where  they  belong.  After  each  tree  is 
established  in  the  soil  and  with  the  aspect  best  suited 
to  it,  holding  at  the  same  time  its  proper  botanical 
position  as  related  to  other  individuals  and  genera,  it 
will  be  practically  impossible  to  revise  a  part  without 
shifting  the  whole.  The  original  arrangement  must 
therefore  be  final  and  the  problem  is  sufficiently 
puzzling  without  being  complicated  by  any  possible 
shifting  of  the  plantation  limits. 

While  the  college  and  city  were  coming  together  by 
slow  and  formal  approaches,  the  boundaries  of  the 
Arboretum  remained  uncertain,  and  planting  was 
deferred  from  year  to  year.  Until  the  treaty  was 
ratified  the  actual  placing  of  the  collection  could  not 
begin.  But,  after  all  the  delay  is  hardly  to  be 
regretted.  The  years  of  study  by  those  who  have 
the  enterprise  in  charge  have  not  been  wasted. 
Ample  as  was  Professor  Sargent's  equipment  for  his 
studies  as  director  five  years  ago,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  wide  range  of  investigation  he  has 
conducted,  and  the  comprehensive  experience  he  has 
gained,  especially  in  his  labours  as  special  agent  of 
the  Census  in  charge  of  forestry  statistics,  will  enable 
him  now  to  map  out  his  work  with  a  still  bolder  and 
freer  and  firmer  hand.  The  importance  of  this  pre- 
liminary training  can  be  understood  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  unlike  other  collections  which  have  grown 
up  unsymmetrically  from  meagre  beginnings,  the 
Harvard  Arboretum  is  to  be  essentially  complete  in 
scope  and  plan  from  the  very  outset. 

The  projected  road  winds  among  the  wooded  hills 
of  the  park,  rising  on  easy  contour  lines  to  a  con- 


course on  Hemlock  Hill,  and  another  on  a  still 
higher  eminence  in  the  natural  forest.  Through 
the  ground  now  open  its  course  will  be  the  thread 
upon  which  the  classified  tree  groups  will  be  beaded. 
This  part  of  the  work  has  been  designed  by  Mr, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  whose  counsel  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  agreement 
between  the  city  and  the  college.  It  is  proposed  to 
plant  a  certain  number  of  trees,  say  half-a-dozen,  to 
represent  each  species  and  distinct  variety,  the  species 
belonging  to  each  genus  being  placed  together  and 
the  genera  united  in  family  groups. 

In  accordance  with  this  scheme,  all  the  multiform 
varieties  of  native  and  exotic  Oaks  will  be  grouped 
with  the  different  Chestnuts,  Beeches,  Hornbeams  and 
Hazels,  which  belong  to  the  same  great  family.  In 
the  section  devoted  to  Conifers,  the  various  genera 
and  subordinate  classes  in  the  Yew,  Cypress,  and 
Pine  families,  will  be  planted  in  their  proper 
position.  The  families  themselves  will  be  distributed 
according  to  their  affinities,  as  determined  by  the 
most  approved  classification,  and  the  visitor  in  a 
single  circuit  of  the  grounds  will  be  able  to  inspect 
the  entire  arborescent  vegetation  of  the  zone, 
scientifically  ranked  and  graded.  In  the  area 
devoted  to  systematic  planting,  landscape  effect  will 
be  a  secondary  consideration,  but  in  time  the  stately 
groups  disposed  about  open  glades  will  make  an  im- 
pressive display.  Here  the  landscape  artist,  the 
nurseryman,  or  the  owner  of  private  grounds,  can 
study  the  ornamental  value  of  every  variety  which 
will  flourish  in  the  climate.  The  accurate  history  of 
each  individual,  which  is  made  a  matter  of  record 
from  the  day  when  the  seed  is  planted,  will  show  the 
rate  of  growth  and  other  particulars.  The  museum  of 
woods,  accessible  tables  of  fuel  value,  strength  and 
other  comparative  qualities  of  different  varieties,  will 
afford  needed  data  for  students  in  economical  forestry, 
and  in  a  hundred  ways  the  collection  will  be  a  school 
where  trees  can  be  conveniently  and  satisfactorily 
studied  in  all  their  relations  to  the  wants  and  com- 
forts and  enjoyments  of  man. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  Arboretum  is 
making  no  progress,  because  of  the  delay  in  be- 
ginning the  systematic  planting.  Correspondence 
is  carried  on  with  all  the  leading  botanists  and 
learned  societies  in  the  world,  and  with  every  con- 
siderable collector,  amateur,  professional  or  com- 
mercial. Exchange  of  specimens  is  systematically 
conducted,  and  propagation,  by  seed,  cuttings,  graft- 
ing and  every  other  known  method,  is  constantly  and 
most  successfully  practised.  As  a  result  the  young 
collection  is  one  of  singular  completeness  and  value. 
Some  2600  species  and  distinct  varieties  are  already 
growing  in  the  nurseries,  and  the  institution  can 
probably  show  1000  varieties  which  no  single  dealer 
or  collector  in  the  country  possesses.  Already  many 
noteworthy  facts  have  been  established  ;  as,  for 
example,  in  regard  to  the  comparative  hardiness  of 
trees  from  seeds  of  the  same  species  gathered  in  differ- 
ent localities.  The  marked  difference  in  habit,  ex- 
pression and  colour  which  some  Western  Conifers 
show  even  in  the  nursery  rows,  where  the  same 
species  from' seed  collected  in  California,  Utah  and 
Colorado  stand  side  by  side,  is  most  interesting. 
Some  varieties  which  seem  as  tender  as  a  Heliotrope, 
when  raised  from  seed  ripened  on  the  coast  ot  the 
Pacific,  are  hardy  enough  to  weather  the  raw  zephyrs 
of  Boston  when  grown  from  seed  collected  on  the 
slopes  of  inland  mountains.  The  delay  in  planting 
has  proved  a  positive  advantage,  so  far  as  it  has 
enabled  the  managers  to  obtain  a  more  complete  nur- 
sery collection  to  start  with.  The  danger  from  the 
delay  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  tap-rooted  trees 
may  be  approaching  a  size  when  removal  will  seriously 
check  their  growth. 

Not  the  least  instructive  of  the  operations  now  in 
progress  is  the  renovation  of  the  old  and  decrepit 
forest  on  a  portion  of  the  grounds.  These  woodlands 
comprise  some  60  acres,  and  seven  years  ago  a  consi- 
derable fraction  of  this  area  was  covered  with  a  growth 
of  scrub  Pines,  among  which  cattle  had  wandered  and 
browsed,  to  the  death  of  all  undergrowth.  The  old 
trees  were  thinned  out.  Here  and  there  mother  trees, 
white  Pines,  Oaks,  or  Chestnuts,  were  left  to  supply 
seeds.  In  a  few  places  seeds  of  other  varieties  were 
added,  and  in  some  of  the  openings  a  few  young  trees 
were  planted.  If  the  cattle  had  been  forced  out, 
and  the  land  left  to  itself,  after  a  fifty  years 
struggle  the  place  would  have  been  rewooded 
by  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  But  in  the  long 
and     trying     struggle     the     survivors    would    be 
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weakened  and  crippled.  Professor  Sargent,  there- 
fore undertook  to  assist  nature  after  the  most  ap- 
proved plan,  helping  her  in  the  matter  of  selection 
and  helping  the  fittest  in  the  fight.  A  suitable 
amount  of  undergrowth  to  keep  the  ground  cool  and 
moist,  and  to  hold  the  fallen  leaves  from  being  blown 
away,  is  encouraged.  The  growing  trees  are  care- 
fully pruned.  The  process  of  thinning  out  is  carried 
on  as  the  thrifty  saplings  begin  to  elbow  each  other 
for  more  room,  and  already  the  new  growth  gives 
fair  promise  that  the  old  and  moribund  trees  will  all 
be  replaced  by  younger  and  more  vigorous  ones 
within  a  period  which  seems  remarkably  short  for 
the  production  of  a  forest  from  the  bottom.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  gathered  wood  helps  materially 
to  make  the  experiment  pay  its  way,  and  it  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  new  wood  is  the  more  valu- 
able for  fuel  or  timber  because  of  its  more  rapid 
development.  Altogether  this  object  lesson  in  prac- 
tical sylviculture  is  worthy  of  an  institution  with  such 
lofty  aims  as  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  No  one  inter- 
ested in  the  kind  of  economical  forest  culture  which 
is  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  large  portions  of 
the  older  States,  can  examine  the  processes  and 
results  of  this  experiment  without  profit  and  practical 
instruction  in  directions  where  instruction  is  most 
needed.  New  York  Tribune, 


PLANTS    IN  FLOWER  AT  EDGE 

HALL. 

Francoa  rupcstris. — This  plant  was  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Harpur-Crewe,  and  I  have  since  saved  seed  and 
raised  hundreds  of  them.  They  do  not  vary  at  all  in 
the  flower,  which  is  pink,  prettily  marked  with  crim- 
son network.  The  flower-stalk  is  branched,  and 
about  2  feet  high.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  on  a  rockery, 
and  last  autumn  I  planted  many  in  the  mixed  borders, 
which  are  now  flowering  well. 

Potentilla  nepalensis, — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  genus,  most  of  which  are  untidy  in  their  habit, 
spreading  and  curving  their  flower-stalks  too  widely. 
P.  nepalensis  is  not  free  from  this  fault,  but  the 
flowers  are  of  such  a  beautiful  rich  dark  rose-colour 
that  it  can  be  excused.     It  is  sold  also  as  P.  formosa. 

Potentilla  recta,  about  2  feet  high,  with  pale  yel- 
low flowers,  I  mention,  not  because  it  is  beautiful,  but 
because  its  habit  is  better  than  that  of  any  other 
Potentilla  I  have  seen  ;  the  flower-stalk  grows  quite 
upright  from  the  root,  and  the  flowers  are  arranged 
in  a  flat  umbel.  If  by  crossing  with  it  some  of  the 
hybrids  could  be  made  to  assume  this  habit,  they 
would  be  far  more  welcome  than  they  are. 

Delphinium  cashmirianum. —  After  three  years' 
patient  trial  I  can  make  nothing  satisfactory  of  this 
plant.  Its  habit  and  constitution  are  good  enough, 
but  the  flowers  are  of  so  dull  and  poor  a  colour  as  to 
make  the  plant  worthless  for  ornament.  I  have 
raised  a  lot  from  seed,  in  hopes  that  some  would  be 
better,  as  I  had  seen  it  of  better  colour  in  other 
gardens  ;  but  here  they  are  all  alike,  partly  owing  to 
the  damp  soil  and  climate. 

Chrysanthemum  atratum, — I  expected  to  find  this 
identical  with  C.  lacustre,  but  it  is  dwarfer,  being 
only  lS  inches  high,  bears  larger  flowers,  seme  of 
them  more  than  4  inches  across — as  good  as  those  of 
an  Ox-eye  Daisy.  It  is  three  weeks  earlier  than  C. 
lacustre. 

Htlenium  grandiflonim, — This  was  raised  from  Mr. 
W.  Thompson's  seed,  and  is  quite  distinct.  I  had 
before  received  varieties  of  H.  autumnale  under  the 
name.  It  has  beenin  flower  since  the  beginning  of  June. 
The  flower-stalk  is  lS  inches  high,  and  the  flower  has 
a  rich  dark  brown  centre,  the  outer  rays  being  golden- 
yellow,  with  handsome  broad  crimped  edges.  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  acquisition. 

Campanula  fact i flora,  a  very  distinct  Campanula,  2 
feet  high,  with  a  branched  stalk  of  large  delicate  bells, 
not  encumbered  by  leaves,  and  lasting  longer  in  flower 
than  most  of  the  Campanulas. 

Grindelia  hirsuta,  raised  from  Mr.  W,  Thompson's 
seed.  A  yellow  Composite  of  excellent  stiff  spreading 
habit,  rising  not  more  than  9  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  producing  for  a  long  time  abundant  flowers  about 
2  inches  across ;  the  plant  is  distinct  in  habit  from 
anything  I  have  seen  ;  the  flowers  are  like  those  of 
Asteriscus  maritimus,  a  half-hardy  plant. 

Sidalcea  Candida  grows  2  feet  high,  with  good  stift 
upright  spikes  of  flowers  which  commence  nearly  at 
the  ground.  They  are  as  white  and  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  Malva  moschata  alba,   and  are   better  dis- 


played. The  plant  has  the  habit  of  the  best  form  of 
Sidalcea  oregona,  of  which  it  may  be  a  variety,  but 
the  flowers  are  much  larger. 

Lysimachia  barystachys. — An  improvement  on  L. 
clethroides,  which  it  resembles,  but  it  is  dwarfer  and 
has  a  stronger  spike  of  larger  flowers,  and  seems  less 
disposed  to  run  underground. 

Anthemis  tinctoria, — This  well  known  plant, 
which  grows  hardly  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  is 
covered  with  flowers  nearly  as  large  and  as  bright  as 
those  of  the  Corn  Marigold,  is  a  better  garden  plant 
than  many  of  the  same  class  which  are  oftener  grown. 

Centaurea  macrocephala. — One  of  the  grandest 
plants  in  my  garden  ;  but  it  has  a  short  flowering 
period,  and  requires  abundance  of  elbow-room.  Plants 
5  feet  high,  and  rather  more  across,  bear  about  fifty 
large  golden  Thistle-like  flowers,  hardly  growing  clear 
of  the  mass  of  dark  green  leaves. 

C,  aurea. — This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  last ;  it 
bears  flowers  nearly  as  large  and  as  good  in  colour, 
but  is  in  some  respects  a  better  plant,  as  the  flower- 
stalks  are  branched,  the  flowers  more  numerous,  and 
produced  in  longer  succession,  and  less  encumbered 
with  foliage.  As  it  does  not  ripen  seed  with  me, 
which  the  last  does,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  increase. 

Linaria  andcaria  [?]. — A  very  pretty  close-growing 
annual  Toad-flax,  sending  out  stiff  branches  horizon- 
tally along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  bear 
terminal  bunches  of  flowers.  These  are  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  the  common  Toad-flax,  of  a  trans- 
parent white,  with  two  conspicuous  bars  of  bright 
purple  on  the  lower  lip  at  right  angles  to  the  mouth — 
a  very  good  annual. 

Rock  Plants. 

Campanula  Scheuzeri,  —  Under  this  name  Mr. 
Frcebel  sent  me  from  Zurich  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
accidental  variety  of  C.  rotundifolia,  with  a  duplex 
corolla,  so  arranged  that  the  angles  of  the  inner  fit 
into  the  interstices  of  the  outer,  giving  it  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  Soldanella  flower.  I  have  three 
or  four  plants  of  it  growing  on  rockeries  wide  apart, 
and  strangely  enough  they  are  all  badly  worried  by 
short-tailed  field  mice,  whilst  plants  of  other  varieties 
of  C. [rotundifolia,  growing  near  them,  are  untouched. 
I  saved  seed  from  this  variety  last  year,  and  have 
abundance  of  seedlings  which  will  flower  before 
autumn,  in" which  the  duplex  corolla  will  probably 
not  be  continued. 

Alyssum  argenteum, — This  is  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  Saponaria  ocymoides,  that  it  wants  too  much 
room.  It  forms  a  beautiful  mass  of  small  golden 
flowers  through  half  June  and  all  July,  spreading  as 
evenly  as  the  surface  of  an  open  parasol.  It  must  not 
be  expected  to  live  long,  and  small  cuttings,  by  which 
it  is  increased,  should  be  taken  every  year. 

Silent  saxifraga  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  as  an 
ornamental  plant,  though  its  habit  is  good.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  dull  white,  intermediate  in  size  between  those 
of  S.  nutans  and  S.  vespertina. 

Sedum  pukhellum. — This  and  the  following  are  the 
two  most  ornamental  rock  Sedums  in  cultivation, 
excepting,  perhaps,  S.  Sieboldii,  which  flowers  later. 
S.  pulchellum  has  a  rather  upright  habit,  grows 
about  6  inches  high,  and  produces  five  flower-spikes, 
spread  like  birds'  claws  at  right  angles  to  the  stalk. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  light  rose  colour.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  propagate  fresh  plants  from  the 
shoots  before  the  flower-buds  are  formed,  as  the 
shoots  then  root  at  once  ;  but  if  this  precaution  is 
neglected  the  plant  is  easily  lost,  as  all  the  flowering 
shoots  perish. 

S.  Ezversii,  a  prostrate  plant,  with  broad  fleshy 
leaves,  and  shoots  about  6  inches  long  ;  the  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  terminal  umbels,  are  vivid  rose 
colour,  and  very  ornamental.  This  species  does  not 
spread  fast,  and  deserves  one  of  the  best  places  on  the 
rockery. 

Onosma  stellulatum,  a  pcor  imitation  of  0.  tauricum, 
with  pale  yellow  or  dirty  white  flowers,  resembling 
the  lighter-coloured  forms  of  the  common  Comfrey. 
The  plant  seems  to  have  a  stronger  constitution,  and 
to  be  more  easily  raised  from  seed  and  kept  through 
winter  than  its  handsomer  relation,  but  no  one  who 
can  grow  O.  tauricum  need  wish  for  O.  stellulatum. 

Hypericum  Burseri  has  flowers  nearly  as  large  as, 
and  resembling  in  shape,  those  of  II.  olympicum,  but 
paler  in  colour.  The  plant  is  dwarfer,  has  broader 
leaves  and  a  stiffer  habit,  but  is  in  most  respects 
inferior  to  it. 

H.  empetri folium, — A  charming  rock  plant,  the 
hardiness  of  which  I  have  not  sufficiently  tested.     Its 


name  describes  the  foliage  and  habit,  which  is  that  of 
a  neat  dense  bush  6  inches  high,  crowded  with  flowers 
the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  H.  pulchrum,  but  not 
quite  as  good  in  colour. 

H.  patulum, — Though  the  plant  generally  sold  by 
this  name  has  no  right  to  be  considered  the  true  H. 
patulum  of  Thunberg,  which  is  said  not  to  be  in  culti- 
vation in  Europe,  it  is  a  very  pretty  hybrid,  with  large 
wax-like  substantial  flowers  of  very  bright  yellow,  and 
nearly  2  inches  across.  It  is  cut  to  the  ground  here 
in  ordinary  winters,  but  as  it  flowers  until  the  frost, 
cuttings  taken  in  early  summer  and  kept  through 
winter  in  a  cold  frame,  make  fairly  good  flowering 
plants  before  the  end  of  the  next  summer. 
.  Androsace  lanuginosa. — Packed  round  with  loose 
pieces  of  limestone  to  keep  the  shoots  01T  the  soil,  two 
or  three  plants,  planted  out  early  in  May,  have  been 
flowering  profusely  ever  since,  and  are  still  forming 
plenty  of  buds.  These  Androsaces  are  best  when 
raised  from  seed,  but  many  of  them  are  difficult  to 
rear.  I  can  give  no  better  advice  than  to  follow  Mr. 
Correvon's  cultural  notes,  published  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle, 

Adenophora. — These,  coming  under  several  names, 
seem  to  differ  but  little,  and  to  be  all  nearly  related. 
The  usual  type  is  a  tall  branching  pyramidal  spike  of 
flowers,  rising  more  than  2  feet  high,  in  size  and 
colour  resembling,  but  less  blue  than  those  of  the 
common  Hairbell,  and  making  one  wonder  why  they 
are  not  Campanulas.  They  are  easily  grown  from 
seed. 

Rubus  arcticus. — This  charming  little  herbaceous 
Bramble  is  now  flowering  for  the  second  time  more 
freely  than  it  did  in  spring.  I  have  two  large  patches 
of  it  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  rockeries,  and  both  are 
now  covered  with  delicate  rose-coloured  flowers.  In 
spring  it  is  liable  to  suffer  a  little  from  frosts,  but 
nothing  could  be  healthier  than  its  present  appearance. 

Pterocephalus  Parnassi,  called  also,  I  believe, 
Asterocephalus,  a  prostrate  or  dwarf  shrubby  plant, 
propagated  by  cuttings,  but  not  very  easily.  It  is 
very  neat,  growing  in  the  recesses  of  the  stone,  and 
bearing  flowers  of  pale  or  pinkish  lavender,  almost 
sessile,  in  size  and  form  something  like  the  paler 
varieties  of  Scabiosa  succesa.  C.  VVolley  Dod,  Edge 
Hall,  A/alpas,  July  24. 


NOTES    FROM    INGESTRE. 

Ingestre  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, is  six  miles  from  Stafford,  and  I A  irom  Ingestre 
and  Weston  Station  on  the  Stafford  and  Uttoxeter 
Railway ;  it  is  situated  in  an  extensive,  undulating, 
and  well-wooded  park,  which  is  watered  by  the  river 
Trent.  The  mansion  (fig.  26)  is  of  noble  appearance, 
and  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture  ;  at  the 
north  front  is  laid  out  in  Box  a  geometrical  garden, 
and  two  immense  Maltese  crosses  are  formed  of  Yew, 
with  a  specimen  in  the  centre  of  each,  rising  to  a 
height  of  about  10  feet.  At  the  west  side,  and  under 
a  low  wall  forming  the  boundary  to  the  last  men- 
tioned garden,  is  a  very  gay  ribbon  border,  the 
colours  of  which  are  very  tastefully  arranged  in  the 
following  manner,  starting  next  the  verge  :  — Lobelia 
speciosa  compacta,  Ageratum  Countess  of  Stair, 
Pelargonium  Christine,  P.  Stella,  Dactyl  is  glomerata, 
and  Calceolaria  floribunda.  The  beautiful  close- 
shaven  lawn  rises  abruptly  on  our  right,  and  extends 
a  considerable  distance  ;  judiciously  planted  upon  it 
are  fine  specimen  Araucarias,\Vellingtonias  (Sequoias), 
a  beautiful  Abies  Douglasii,  Scarlet  Chestnut,  a  tree 
which  one  very  seldom  sees,  but  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  deciduous  trees  ;  and  in  the  more  densely 
planted  portion  of  the  pleasure-grounds  are  to  be  seen 
four  Irish  Yews,  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  matched 
in  Great  Britain. 

Passing  on  to  the  carriage  front  we  notice  two  very 
fine  examples  of  Magnolia  granditlora  growing  on  the 
walls  of  the  house  to  a  height  of  35  feet,  and  showing 
a  profusion  of  bloom.  Another  noticeable  feature  at 
Ingestre  is  a  delightful  promenade  300  yards  in  length, 
and  in  three  levels,  rising  about  2  feet  above  the 
others;  at  each  flight  of  steps  Mr.  Oilman  is  forming 
an  elegant  archway  of  Irish  Yew  by  training  a  branch 
laterally  from  the  specimens  planted  at  each  side  the 
walk  at  these  points,  but  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  their  leaders,  which  he  will  allow  to 
grow  several  feet  above  the  spring  of  the  arch. 
Amongst  the  shrubs  right  and  left  of  the  walk  are 
several  large  specimens  of  Acer  Negundo  varicgatum, 
25  feet  in  height,  and  with  dense  cylindrical  heads, 
their  beautiful  white  and  green  foliage  presenting  an 
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agreeable  contrast  to  the  more  sombre  hue  of  the 
various  Laurels,  Hollies,  Yews,  &c,  behind  them. 
Situate  in  this  portion  of  the  grounds  is  an  orangery 
and  Camellia-house  of  large  and  lofty  proportions, 
containing  immense  specimens  of  Orange  trees  laden 
with  fruit,  and  Camellias  bristling  with  flower-buds. 
Occupying  the  centre  of  this  house  is  a  good  example 
of  Cibotium  princeps,  whilst  arranged  along  the 
front  are  numerous  plants  of  Humea  elegans,  sending 
forth  their  feathery  inflorescence — a  plant,  by  the 
way,  too  rarely  used  now  for  conservatory  decoration 
— though  eminently  suitable  for  such  a  purpose. 

Entering  the  walled-in  kitchen  garden  through  the 
north  gates,  on  our  right  is  an  extensive  range  of 
glass  devoted  to  fruit  culture,  and  the  first  division  we 
enter  is  the  early  vinery,  which  contains  a  full  crop  of 


keeps  his  Vine  borders  well  above  the  ground  level, 
and  adds  to  them  as  the  roots  extend,  at  the  same 
time  not  allowing  them  an  unreasonable  width  of 
border — a  practice  carried  out,  I  believe,  by  most  of 
our  best  Grape  growers. 

The  first  Peach-house  walked  through  is  the  late 
house,  containing  Noblesse,  Sal  way,  Barrington,  and 
Teton  de  Venus  ;  the  trees  are  in  robust  health  and 
vigour,  and  carrying  good  crops.  In  the  second 
Peach-house  is  a  Violette  Hative,  carrying  such  a 
crop  as  it  has  never  before  been  my  lot  to  see  ;  each 
Peach  being  of  immense  size,  and  exquisitely  coloured, 
and  set  as  regularly  all  over  the  tree  as  though  done 
by  the  rule  and  compass,  and  looked  at  through  the 
glass  from  the  outside  is  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten.    The  next  compartment  is  planted  with  Figs, 


welfare.  In  another  house  is  a  beautiful  lot  of  orna- 
mental flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants.  The  pits 
contain  excellent  crops  of  Melons,  amongst  which 
was  conspicuous  a  plant  or  two  of  Read's  Scarlet- 
flesh,  a  handsomely  netted  fruit,  of  excellent  quality. 
A  large  stock  of  young  and  robust  Poinsettias,  with 
Gardenia  florida,  and  hundreds  of  tuberous  Begonias 
of  various  colours,  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 

A  large  plant  of  Allamanda  Schottii  was  a  sheet  cf 
bloom  ;  this  was  trained  along  wires  the  whole  length 
of  the  pit,  and  several  feet  from  the  glass.  Cucumbeis 
are  grown  in  quantity  in  pits  set  apart  for  them  all 
the  year  round. 

The  kitchen  garden  at  Ingestre  is  7  acres  in  extent, 
having  a  slight  fall  to  the  east,  of  rectangular  form, 
and  in  a  high  state  of  fertility ;  most  of  the  crops 


FIG,    26. — INGESTRE   HALL,    ONE   OF  THE  SEATS   OF  THE   EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY.      (SEE  P.    I4O. ) 


highly  finished  Black  Hamburghs  with  the  bunches 
averaging  2  lb.  each,  and  the  berries  3i — 4  inches 
in  circumference,  possessing  the  hammered  appearance 
and  an  abundance  of  bloom — the  true  index  of  first- 
class  cultivation.  The  next  division  is  the  Muscat- 
house,  planted  chiefly  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
promising  to  be  as  creditable  as  the  preceding.  The 
third  vinery  contains  Gros  Colmar,  Madresfield 
Court,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh,  all  carrying  heavy 
crops  of  fruit.  The  latter  is  set  as  freely  as  Black 
Hambugh,  and  is  worked  on  that  variety.  In  the 
late  vinery  are  the  usual  late  kinds,  viz.,  Trebbiano, 
Lady  Downe's,  Gros  Guillaume,  Kempsey  Alicante, 
&c.  Six  of  the  Vines  in  this  house  were  lifted  last 
autumn,  arid  apparently  with  the  utmost  success,  five 
out  of  the  six  carrying  crops  that  most  people  would 
only    expect   "4-year-olds"   to  carry,     Mr.  Gilman 


principally  Brown  Turkey  and  White  Marseilles, 
bearing  a  heavy  second  crop ;  and  the  last  house  in 
this  extensive  range  is  the  early  Peach-house,  the 
fruit  being  all  gathered  and  the  trees  fully  exposed  to 
the  consolidating  influences  of  sun  and  air.  Passing 
through  a  doorway,  we  entered  a  large  and  well  ap- 
pointed fruit-room,  the  necessary  adjunct  oi  an  ex- 
tensive fruit  growing  establishment. 

Halfway  down  the  kitchen  garden  we  came  upon 
a  block  of  pits  and  houses  for  the  cultivation  of 
Melons  and  Cucumbers,  Ferns  and  other  decorative 
plants  ;  and  a  striking  feature  in  one  of  the  houses 
in  which  Ferns  are  grown  was  Ficus  repens,  growing 
up  all  the  rafters,  and  hanging  down  in  graceful 
festoons,  thus  answering  a  double  purpose — by  adding 
an  additional  charm  to  the  house,  whilst  affording  the 
partial   shade   for  the   Ferns  so  necessary  for   their 


growing  luxuriantly.  Autumn  sown  Onions  were 
very  fine,  Brussels  Sprouts  early  and  extra  strong. 
The  first  batch  of  Cauliflowers  were  nearly  all  cut  on 
the  day  of  my  visit  (July  3),  the  variety  grown  being 
Veitch's  Early.  Peas  are  grown  in  large  quantities, 
the  standard  sorts  which  Mr.  Gilman  relies  on  beirg 
well  tried  and  general  favourites,  viz.,  William  I  , 
Dickson's  First  and  Best,  Veitch's  Perfection,  Dick- 
son's Favourite,  Laxton's  Supreme,  &c.  A  quarter 
of  excellent  Cabbages  attracted  particular  attention. 
Black  Currants  are  a  heavy  crop,  Apples  a  fair  crop, 
and  a  nice  lot  of  Plums.  The  following  varieties  of 
Pears  are  also  carrying  a  good  quaniity  of  fiuit,  viz  , 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Marie  Louise,  and  Knight's 
Monarch.  Strawberries  for  forcing  were  being 
layered  in  large  quantities.    The  general  keeping  of 
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the  whole  place,  combined  with  the  high  standard 
of  culture  of  fruits,  plants,  and  vegetables,  indicate  in 
the  genial  and  courteous  gardener  a  horticulturist  of 
the  first  rank.  J.  U.  S. 


FRUIT    NOTES. 


Origin  of  the  Blenheim  Orange  Apple. — Mr. 
George  Kempster,  tailor,  who  resided  at  Old  Wood- 
stock, on  the  west  side  of  the  road  near  the  mill,  and 
there  died  September  15,  1773,  was  the  first  grower  of 
the  Blenheim  Orange  Apple.  When  a  young  man, 
he  observed  a  plant  growing  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
house  ;  it  was  so  young  that  he  could  not  ascertain 
what  it  was,  but  liking  its  appearance,  he  removed 
it  into  a  flower-pot,  where  it  became  so  large,  that  he 
transplanted  it  into  the  garden.  In  due  time  it  pro- 
duced two  apples,  which  proved  remarkably  fine; 
the  tree  continued  to  thrive,  and  regularly  every  year 
bore  fruit.  One  year  its  produce  amounted  to  2.1 
bushels.  No  person  could  state  how  it  came  there, 
for  nothing  like  it  was  to  be  found  around  that 
country  ;  every  one  was  desirous  of  possessing  a 
Kempster  Pippin,  as  it  was  at  first  called  ;  and  such 
was  the  eagerness  to  obtain  grafts,  that  large  branches 
were  repeatedly  torn  off  in  the  night-time.  The 
general  size  of  the  fiuit  is  that  of  a  large  Orange.  In 
shape  it  resembles  a  handsome  Golden  Pippin,  as  it 
does  also  in  flavour.  Its  colour  is  a  bright  yellow 
tinged  with  red.  Its  culinary  properties  cannot  be 
exceeded  by  any  Apple  hitherto  known,  as  it  will, 
with  proper  attention,  keep  sound  and  fit  for  the 
table  until  March.  Plants  and  grafts  of  this  tree  have 
been  sent  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  1S11, 
Mr.  Whitman,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  gardener, 
prevailed  on  his  Grace  to  allow  them  a  place  on  his 
table,  and  the  Duke  highly  approving  of  them,  they 
have  since  obtained  the  name  of  the  Blenheim 
Orange.  In  1820  Mr.  Cook,  fruiterer  in  Covent 
Garden  Market,  sold  a  bushel  of  them  for  14*., 
they  being  before  this  period  unknown  in  the  market. 
The  original  tree  was  standing  in  1S26.  On  Sep- 
tember 21,  1S22,  five  of  these  Apples  gathered  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Farrow,  of  Woodstock,  weighed 
as  follows  : — 


■     Weight. 
Nc,  i,  1  lb.  %  02. 
No.  2,  1  tb.  sJi  oz. 
No.  3,  15  oz. 
No.  4l  1  lb. 
No.  5,  1  lb. 


Circumference. 
13  inches. 


12$ 


Total,  5  lb.  4I  oz.  or  84J  oz.  When  first  gathered 
their  total  weight  was  8s)  oz.  They  were  exhibited 
at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
where  the  Banksian  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  for 
them  ;  and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Griffin,  surgeon  of 
Deddington,  gathered  one  of  these  Apples  weighing 
24  oz.  Of  the  largest  of  these  a  model  in  wax  was 
made,  which  is  now  (1882)  in  my  possession.  I.  O. 
West-wood,  AI.A.t  Oxford. 

The  Apple  Crop  in  Devonshire.  —  Not  often 
in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  have  Apples 
been  so  scarce  in  Devonshire  as  they  are  this  season, 
and  cyder  drinkers,  while  admitting  that  there  is  a 
good  stock  of  the  favourite  beverage  still  in  the 
country,  declare  that  another  season  such  as  this 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  and  the  loss  to 
farmers  more  than  considerable.  Anything  like  a 
crop  is  indeed  a  rarity  in  the  best  sheltered  gardens, 
except  on  such  kinds  as  Lord  Suffield  and  one  or  two 
others  that  seldom  fail  to  bear.  One  is  therefore  not 
a  little  surprised  to  see  a  good  crop  at  a  railway 
station,  and  in  North  Devon,  too,  where  the  climate 
is  not  so  favourable.  The  trees  referred  to  are  grow- 
ing at  Umberleigh  station,  close  to  the  line,  and  are 
quite  loaded  with  Apples— at  all  events,  a  better  crop 
than  we  have  seen  anywhere  else. 

Plums  on  Wooden  Walls. — A  very  novel,  in- 
teresting, and  to  a  great  many  a  profitable  sight,  is 
that  of  witnessing  a  crop  of  Plums  growing  upon  the 
face  of  a  broad  wall.  And  the  information  will  no 
doubt  be  regarded  as  more  interesting,  when  it  is 
staled  that  the  variety  is  the  well-known  Green  Gage. 
The  trees  are  growing  in  the  Pilton  Nursery  of  Mr. 
William  Ireland,  near  Barnstaple,  on  a  south  aspect, 
and  at  a  high  elevation  without  a  particle  of  shelter. 
The  wall  is  made  of  planks,  cut  in  about  7  feet 
lengths,  with  their  ends  inserted  in  the  ground  and 
fastened  together  with  strips  of  wood  at  top  and 
bottom,  running  horizontally.  Better  crops  need  not 
be  wished  for  anywhere,  and  those  who  have  a  garden 
at  all,  or  even  own  a  plot  of  ground,  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  invest  a  small  amount  in  a  few  boards  and 
fruit  trees,  by  which  means  a  good  supply  of  fruit 
may  be  procured,  and  interesting  employment  made  for 
those  who  care  to  undertake  the  management  of  their 
own  garden. 
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Work  in  the  Houses. — The  growing  season  up 
to  the  present  time  has  been  dull  and  sunless,  and  where 
the  shading  of  the  plants  has  been  carried  to  excess 
young  growths  will  be  in  a  more  than  usually  sappy 
and  tender  state.  To  remedy  this  during  the  next  two 
months  should  be  the  object  aimed  at,  as  without 
well  ripened  growths  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  full 
crop  of  perfect  flowers.  During  the  remaining  part 
of  the  growing  season  use  no  more  shade  over  the 
East  Indian  and  Mexican  houses  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  save  the  plants  from  scorching  ;  and  if 
the  weather  continues  dull  and  clouded  be  sparing 
in  the  use  of  water  about  the  houses,  so  as  not 
to  create  an  unnecessary  amount  of  atmospheric 
humidity.  Ventilate  freely  in  every  house  during 
settled  weather,  and  sufficient  air  should  be  left  on 
during  the  night  to  keep  the  atmosphere  buoyant  ;  but 
beware  of  creating  draughts  through  or  over  the 
plants.  Much  attention  will  now  be  required 
in  watering  the  plants,  as  the  many  different 
stages  of  growth  now  to  be  found  in  an  Orchid-house 
will  render  it  necessary  to  keep  the  mind  on  the  work 
in  hand,  as  anything  approaching  carelessness  in  this 
matter  amongst  the  Cattleyas,  Lrelias,  and  East  Indian 
Orchids  will  soon  do  irreparable  mischief.  Where 
very  fibrous  material  has  been  used  in  potting  the 
plants,  as  recommended  in  former  Calendars,  there 
will  not  be  so  much  danger  from  an  over-dose  of 
water  as  when  a  mass  of  close  material  has  been 
packed  about  the  roots.  In  the  latter  case  the  water- 
ing must  be  done  very  carefully.  Any  of  the  East 
Indian  plants  or  Cattleyas  that  maybe  looking  yellow 
in  the  leaf  should  be  resurfaced  with  clean  sphagnum, 
to  assist  them  in  regaining  a  more  active  circulation 
of  the  sap.  The  latest  flowered  plants  of  Lrelia  pur- 
purata  and  Cattleya  Warneri  should  at  once  be  care- 
fully top-dressed,  before  the  young  growths  are  much 
on  the  move.  The  earliest  started  Cypripediums, 
such  as  C.  Sedeni  and  C.  villosum,  will  now  be 
growing  freely,  and  will  take  liberal  supplies  of 
water  at  the  root.  Some  of  the  later  forms  will  only 
just  be  commencing  growth,  and  where  they  are  just 
fresh  potted  less  water  will  be  required,  but  at  no 
time  should  they  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  or  the 
plants  will  suffer  in  consequence.  The  late  flowering 
Oncidium  Lanceanum  will  now  be  making  up  its 
growths,  and  will  soon  be  showing  for  flower,  and 
the  spikes  should  be  guarded  against  cockroaches. 
Another  good  autumn-blooming  Oncidium  is  O. 
Forbesii  ;  this  will  be  rapidly  making  its  bulbs, 
and  should  have  a  light  position  close  to  the 
glass.  The  earliest  started  Pleiones  will  begin  to 
show  signs  of  going  to  rest,  and  a  little  less  water  at 
the  roots  will  now  meet  their  requirements,  at  the 
same  time  keep  them  in  a  position  close  to  the  glass, 
to  get  their  bulbs  well  ripened.  Calanthes  now  in 
full  growth  must  not  be  overcrowded,  and  a  little 
weak  manure-water  at  the  root  will  be  beneficial  to 
them  now  that  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  Keep  them 
close  to  the  glass  in  a  stove  temperature.  J.  Roberts, 
Gunnersbury, 

Odontoglossum  HASTILABIUM. — A  remarkably 
good  specimen  of  this  desirable  Orchid  is  now  in 
flower  in  the  collection  at  Gunnersbury  Park.  Mr. 
Roberts  is  right  when  he  designates  this  a  capital 
summer-flowering  Orchid.  It  produces  its  spikes  of 
bloom  from  June  to  August,  and  is,  therefore,  very 
useful  for  exhibition  or  summer  shows.  The  example 
at  Gunnersbury  Park  appears  to  be  a  good  variety, 
and  has  large  flowers  of  a  purple,  green,  and  white 
colour.  Mr.  Roberts  states  that  it  lasts  a  long  time 
in  bloom  when  kept  cool,  and  the  prevailing  colours 
are  well  sustained. 

Bulbopiiyllum  Lobbil  —  This  curious  and  inte- 
resting Orchid  we  lately  saw  (lowering  in  a  private 
collection  near  Exeter.  The  labellum  is  poised  upon 
a  point,  and  if  slightly  touched  will  keep  moving  for 
several  seconds.  The  flowers  are  buff  in  colour,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  more  curious  than  pretty. 

Dendkouium  FORMOSUM  tiiGANTEUM.—  This  is 
one  of  the  showiest  of  Dendrobe;,  but  While  this  is 
acknowledged  by  all,  the  variety  does  not  appear  to 
be  nearly  so  largely  grown  as  its  merit  deserves. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  reason  is  obvious. 
Orchid  growers  are  apt  as  a  body  to  eulogise  the 
latest  introduced  variety  or  species.  Something  new 
catches  the  eye  of  the  specialist,  but  to  the  1 
body  of  cultivators  there  are  certain  flowers  which 
are  more  useful  than  others.  For  dressing  small 
glasses  the  above  variety  is  a  real  gem,  and  with  a 
spray  of  Maidenhair  will  set  off  the  margin  of  a 
dinner-table  to  perfection. 


Rockery. — Amongst  the  many  eligible  plants  for 
rockwork  which  is  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale 
there  has  been  none  more  conspicuous  for  its  striking 
appearance  and  abundant  blooming  qualities  than  the 
Hypericum  calycinum,  or  St.  John's  Wort,  sometimes 
called  the  Rose  of  Sharon.  The  admirable  way  in 
which  it  adapts  itself  to  the  clefts  and  interstices  of 
the  rocks  is  very  noticeable,  but  as  it  spreads  very  fast 
care  must  be  taken  annually  at  the  spring  regulating 
to  reduce  it  to  its  proper  bounds.  The  rooted  pieces  thus 
displaced  may  be  planted  in  bare  places  in  the  woods 
and  plantations,  where  they  will  form  excellent  cover 
if  required.  A  few  plants  should  also  be  introduced 
among  the  pockets  in  the  rocks  of  the  beautiful  Even- 
ing Primrose,  Oenothera  macrantha,  alsoUi.  prostrata 
— well  adapted  for  the  higher  elevation,  so  as  to  hang 
down.  The  Flame  Flower  (Tropaeolum  speciosum), 
trailing  about  very  gracefully,  may  be  seen  from 
a  long  distance  ;  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  the 
common  Nasturtium,  planted  at  the  back,  trail  very 
gracefully  down,  and  assist  variety.  Another  very 
excellent  plant  to  be  introduced  here  and  there  into 
the  pockets  is  Sedum  spectabile,  which  also  has  the 
desirable  property  of  flourishing  and  blooming  well  in 
the  shade,  and  which  is  very  useful  for  shady  borders 
and  under  trees,  as  well  as  a  good  rock  plant.  Sedum 
acre  is  just  now  very  conspicuous  for  the  brilliant  yel- 
low of  its  blossoms,  and  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  it  creeps  over  the  surface  and  through  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks.  Monarda  didyma,  with  its  whorls  of 
scarlet  blossoms,  is  very  fine  ;  it  appears  to  like 
thorough  drainage,  and  succeeds  well  in  the  elevated 
parts  of  the  rockery. 

Mixed  Herbaceous  Borders.  —  These  borders 
will  require  to  be  kept  constantly  trim  and  neat,  with- 
out which  there  is  a  muddled  appearance  produced 
which  is  far  from  pleasing  in  a  department  from  which 
a  very  great  amount  of  interest  and  display  is  not  only 
expected,  but  possible,  with  the  very  varied  amount 
of  materials  which  we  have  at  command,  and  there 
will  always  be  something  advancing  into  beauty.  At 
the  present  time  the  herbaceous  Phloxes  are  very 
conspicuous,  as  is  also  Agrostemma  atrosanguinea, 
or  the  Rose  Campion — a  very  showy  plant,  requiring 
seed  to  be  sown  every  year  ;  the  Spiraea  venusta  and 
palmata,  both  contribute  their  share  to  the  general 
display,  and  should  be  carefully  tied  out,  to  guard 
against  winds ;  some  of  the  earlier  planted  will  be 
going  off,  and  the  old  stems  should  be  removed. 
Seed  of  choice  varieties  should  be  secured  as  it 
ripens,  and  the  vacancies  thus  made  in  the  general 
furnishing  of  the  borders  may  be  made  good  by 
planting  the  young  seedling  plants  of  the  Canterbury 
Bells,  Antirrhinums,  Sweet  Williams,  for  flowering 
next  season  ;  but  for  future  use  it  is  well  to  prick 
out  a  good  stock  in  the  reserve  garden. 

Propagation.  —  Before  it  is  too  late  the  propaga- 
tion of  choice  sorts  of  rock  plants  lor  the  spring 
should  be  carried  out  at  once.  Slips  are  easily  obtained 
now,  and  propagate  freely  of  such  plants  as  Alyssum, 
Arabis,  Iberis,  Dianthus  of  various  sorts  independently 
of  the  florist  varieties,  which  are  not  suitable  for 
rockeries  ;  and  of  such  things  as  are  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots  a  good  stock  placed  in  the  reserve 
garden  will  always  be  useful.  The  mule  Pinks  and 
choice  double  Sweet  Williams  would  come  under  this 
head.  The  layering  of  choice  Carnations  and  Picotees 
should  be  carried  out  at  once,  also  choice  florists' 
Pinks  by  pipings.  The  work  of  propagating  for  stores 
for  another  season  will,  I  fear,  have  to  be  done  piece- 
meal. Owing  to  the  inclement  weather  and  heavy 
rains  of  late,  many  of  the  plants  have  made  very  little 
progress  ;  and  Pelargoniums  have  only  just  begun  to 
furnish  a  few  cuttings  at  a  time,  as  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  strip  the  beds,  and  we  can  always  resort 
to  potting  up  the  old  plants  in  the  autumn,  and  we 
have  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  such  plants, 
when  well  hardened  through  the  winter,  will  in  the 
spring  furnish  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  much 
more  reliable  cuttings  than  the  soft  and  succulent 
autumn  growth.  Many  of  the  popular  tricolor  class, 
such  as  Lady  Cullum,  Sophia  Dumaresque,  Mrs. 
Pollock,  &.C.,  arc  so  slow  growing  as  to  n<  cessitatc 
potting  the  old  plants  from  yenr  to  year,  as  they  afford 
cuttings  very  slowly.    John  Cox,  Kedleaf, 
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The  continued  showery  weather  is  causing  exces- 
sive growth  to  start  on  most  fruit  trees,  especially  on 
Pears  and  Plums  that  are  bearing  little  fruit,  and  such 
trees  require  to  be  again  attended  to  in  the  removal 
of  breast  wood.  Fasten  in  shoots  that  are  required 
for  extension,  and  keep  the  unnecessary  growths 
closely  pinched  back.  Espalier  trees  will  require  the 
like  attention,  and  pyramidal  trees  must  have  their 
leaders  tied  up  as  they  advance  in  growth.  Young 
trees  will  merely  need  to  have  any  weak  and  unneces- 
sary growths  removed,  also  all  ill-placed  and  crossing 
ones,  and  to  be  assisted  in  shape  where  necessary  by 
ties  and  stakes.  The  stopping  of  those  branches 
required  to  form  the  frame  of  the  tree  may  be,  with 
advantage  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  left  until  the 
winter  pruning.  Older  trees  may  have  all  necessary 
shoots  reduced  to  the  required  proportions,  and  others 
cut  back  to  form  spurs  to  two  to  four  leaves,  accord- 
ing to  the  sort  and  individual  vigour  of  the  tree. 

Nets,  being  removed  from  early  Cherries,  can  be  at 
once  placed  on  the  Morello  walls,  to  protect  the 
quickly  changing  fruits  from  birds,  which  assail  them 
long  before  they  are  ripe.  The  uncovered  trees  can 
now  be  thoroughly  cleaned  from  any  insects  that  have 
established  themselves  during  the  time  the  ripe  fruits 
have  prevented  the  forcible  application  of  water  to  the 
foliage.  All  second  growths  that  have  started  should 
be  at  the  same  time  removed,  the  points  of  extension 
assisted  with  additional  nails,  and  the  growths  gener- 
ally left  uncrowded  and  free  for  the  sun  to  exert  its 
influence  in  ripening  the  wood  and  perfecting  the  buds 
for  another  year.  The  nets  can  now  be  removed 
from  all  but  the  latest  Strawberries,  and,  if  not 
required  elsewhere,  should  be  carefully  housed  when 
in  a  thoroughly  dry  condition.  Any  further  runners 
wanted  for  planting  ought  to  be  secured  at  once,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  rest  from  the  plants  on 
all  breadths  that  are  to  be  continued  another  year. 
Where  ground  cannot  be  at  present  spared,  or  where 
from  other  causes  it  is  not  convenient  to  plant  at 
once,  it  will  be  well  to  secure  runners,  and  prick 
them  off  in  beds  for  future  use,  rather  than  to  longer 
delay  the  general  cleaning  of  the  plants.  Let  the 
hoe  be  afterwards  run  through  amongst  them  to 
destroy  any  small  weeds  that  may  be  starting,  and  to 
loosen  the  surface  of  the  ground  after  the  trampling 
consequent  on  the  removal  of  the  crops. 

Much  attention  is  now  necessary  on  walls  devoted 
to  Peaches  and  Nectarines  to  keep  all  the  shoots, 
which  have  grown  with  extreme  rapidity  during  the 
late  wet  weather,  securely  laid  in.  Continue  to  pinch 
in  laterals  as  soon  as  formed  ;  and  it  may  be  also 
necessary  to  check  the  vigour  of  some  of  the  stronger 
shoots,  and  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  tree  by 
pinching  their  points.  Apricots  have  been  greatly 
assisted  in  swelling  their  fruits  by  the  dripping  wea- 
ther, but  now  require  some  warmth  and  bright  sun- 
shine to  hasten  their  ripening,  and  to  impart  that 
flavour  which  otherwise  will  be  lacking.  An  active 
use  of  the  hoe  amongst  fruit  quarters  is  more  than 
usually  necessary  this  season,  and  ought  not  to  be 
neglected. 

See  to  the  protection  of  small  fruits  for  a  late 
supply ;  and  it  will  be  well  where  they  are  grown 
together  on  a  break — as  a  portion  should  in  all  cases 
be — to  erect  such  a  framework  to  support  the  nets 
that  the  fruit  can  not  only  be  gathered  with  comfort, 
and  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  but  that  the 
fruit  may  be  exposed  to  the  circulation  of  air  to  dry  it, 
and  enable  it  to  resist  decay  as  long  as  possible.  E, 
Crosslink,  St.  Fagan's. 


it  behaving  in  the  same  way  with  others.  As  yet 
Beatrice  and  Louise  have  not  fruited  with  us  out-of- 
doors,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  first-named 
in  houses,  it  is  quite  as  precocious  as  Early  Rivers, 
and  is  a  nice-looking  high-coloured  sort,  but  much  loo 
small,  and  deficient  in  flavour.  Hales'  Early  and 
Alexander  seem  to  be  the  chief  favourites  in  America ; 
and  the  latter  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  known 
early  kinds.  If  so,  its  reputation  will  soon  be  esta- 
blished, and  there  will  be  a  great  run  on  nurserymen 
for  young  trees  of  it,  as  almost  every  one  who  grows 
Teaches  will  plant  it.   J.  S. 


Peaches   an6    Nectarines. 

Early  Peaches.  —  We  have  to-day  (July  19) 
gathered  a  dish  of  Early  Rivers  Peach  from  a  tree  on 
the  open  wall,  and,  judging  from  present  appear- 
ances, it  will  be  quite  a  month  before  any  other  kinds, 
favoured  with  the  same  aspect,  are  ripe.  The  fruits 
are  fairly  large,  but  very  pale  in  colour,  and  not  of 
good  form,  as  most  of  them  are  very  flattened  and 
depressed  at  the  apex.  But  what  tells  most  against 
this  variety  is  the  liability  of  its  fruit  to  drop  prema- 
turely through  splitting  at  the  stone— a  failing  it 
seems  very  subject  to,  as  during  the  few  years  we 
have  had  it  we  have  lost  several,  and  I  have  heard  of 
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NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 
Peas. — This  has  been  the  finest  season  for  Peas  I 
ever  remember,  the  cool  weather,  with  frequent  rains, 
having  just  suited  them,  as  may  have  been  seen  by  the 
growth  they  made,  and  the  way  they  distended  and 
filled  up  their  pods.  With  us  Telephones  have  been 
the  best,  but  then  they  have  had  every  chance,  as  we 
sow  the  rows  10  feet  apart,  and  utilise  the  space 
between  by  planting  Celery,  which  likes  the  slight 
shade,  and  does  well.  By  cropping  in  this  way  the 
Peas  have  plenty  of  light  and  air,  under  which  con- 
ditions they  grow  robust  and  strong,  and  bear  freely 
almost  down  to  the  ground.  There  appears  to  be 
still  some  confusion  about  Telephone  and  Telegraph, 
but  they  are  easily  distinguishable,  for  though  they  are 
alike  in  habit  and  height,  the  one  has  green  pods  and 
Peas  and  the  other  pale.  Telephone  is  by  far  the 
better  Pea  of  the  two,  as  it  is  more  tender  and  sweet, 
and  although  the  Peas  are  much  whiter  when  shelled 
they  boil  green,  and  are  delicious  and  melting  when 
cooked.  Telegraph  has  a  tougher  skin  and  lacks 
flavour,  and  with  these  drawbacks  it  cannot  hold  its 
own  long.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  will  yet  compare 
favourably  with  any,  and  will  take  a  good  deal 
of  beating,  as  it  is  good  at  all  points,  and 
a  first-rate  kind  to  breed  others  from.  Till  Telephone 
came  out,  this  and  British  Queen  were  the  only  two 
taller  sorts  we  grew  ;  and  if  Telephone  will  withstand 
mildew  as  well  as  the  last-named,  and  turn  in  late,  it 
will  replace  the  old  Queen.  As  to  dwarfs,  none  are 
equal  to  Veitch's  Perfection  for  summer,  but  to  have 
it  fine  the  seed  should  always  be  sown  very  thin,  as  it 
is  a  stout  branchi  rt  that  requires  plenty  of  room. 

Dr.  McLean  comes  next  to  it  in  point  of  size,  but  is 
not  nearly  so  good,  as  the  Peas  soon  get  old  and  very 
tough  in  the  skin.  John  Bull  we  have  grown  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  as  he  is  not  so  portly  and  swollen 
out  in  the  pod  as  to  justify  the  name,  and  the  quality 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Doctor.  Marvel  has  nothing 
marvellous  about  it,  and  may  go  the  same  road,  as 
the  pods  are  small  and  the  Peas  are  not  good.  Strata- 
gem I  like  the  look  of  much,  and  have  no  doubt  but 
that  it  will  become  one  of  the  principal  favourites.  In 
appearance  it  might  pass  for  a  dwarf  Telegraph,  as 
the  pods  are  about  the  same  in  size  and  colour,  but  the 
Peas  are  a  trifle  more  tender  and  sweet.  J.  S. 


heat  in    dull  weather  ;  in  bright  weather  they  will  be 
better   without   it,    and   they   should  have   sufficient 
water  at  the  roots  to  keep  the  berries  plump  and  in 
good  order.     Water  at  a  temperature  of  650  to  70° 
will  be  hot  enough  for   these  now,   and  they  must 
have  abundance  of  air  on  bright  days.     Those  that 
are  still  swelling  their  fruit  must  have  liberal  supplies 
of  tepid  manure-water  at  a  temperature  of  S50,  ami  be 
kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by 
day.     If  red-spider  is  troublesome,  paint  the  pipes  as 
recommended  in  previous  Calendars.    Late  varieties  of 
Grapes  can  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  650  to 
700,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day.     Give  abundant  supplies 
of  tepid  manure-water  at  the  roots  when  required,  and 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  until  the  berries  can  be 
seen  changing  colour,  when  the  atmosphere  can  be  kept 
drier  and  air  be  admitted  with  more  freedom.     Keep 
sufficient  heat  in  the  pipes  to  keep  the  air  light  and 
buoyant,  and  on  bright  days  the  house  can  be  damped 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day  :  give   air  on  the  front 
ventilators  when  they   commence  to  colour.     Newly 
planted  vineries  must  have  plenty  of  heat  and  air,  to 
ensure  an  early  growth  and  that  the  wood  may  be 
thoroughly  ripened  in  the  autumn.     Those  that  are 
making  their  second   year's   growth   will  now   have 
reached  the   top   of  the   house,    and    can   have  the 
leader   stopped  and  the  laterals  stopped  as  they  re- 
quire it.     Pot  Vines,  now  that  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  must  have  plenty  of  tepid  manure-water,  and 
if  they  are  crowded  they  must   be  stood  thinner  to 
admit  sun  and  light  freely  among  the  foliage,  or  the 
wood  will  not  be  properly  ripened  in  autumn.  Joshua 
Atkins,  Lockinge  Gardens,  Wantage. 


iBrapes    anb    Uineries. 

Houses  in  which  Grapes  are  ripe  must  be  kept 
cool  and  dry  ;  a  damping  down  on  bright  mornings 
occasionally  will  benefit  the  foliage,  but  it  must 
be  done  early  when  there  is  abundance  of 
air  on,  so  that  it  will  dry  up  before  the 
air  is  reduced  for  the  night.  Later  houses  that  are 
colouring  must  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  6S°, 
with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day.  Keep  a  little  fire-heat  in 
the  pipes  night  and  day  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  when 
it  may  be  steadily  reduced,  and  il  the  wood  is  well 
ripened  can  be  dispensed  with.  Water  the  borders 
when  dry  with  clear  tepid  water.  The  latest  house 
of  Hamburghs  that  are  swelling  must  have  liberal 
supplies  of  tepid  manure-water  at  the  roots,  and  a 
little  fire-heat  used  on  cold  and  sunless  days  ;  but  in 
bright  weather  fire-heat  can  be  done  without.  When 
fire-heat  is  used  turn  it  on  early  in  the  morning  for  a 
few  hours  to  raise  the  temperature,  when  it  can  be 
turned  off  again,  and  do  not  use  any  through 
the  night  if  the  thermometer  does  not  fall  below  650. 
Admit  air  early  in  the  morning,  and  close  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Stop  the  laterals  as  they  require  it,  to 
prevent  the  foliage  becoming  too  crowded.  Houses 
in  which  Muscats  are  ripe  must  still  have  a  little  fire- 


Che    Pine    Stoue. 

Attend  to  the  moving  of  succession  plants,  so  that 
they  may  get  plenty  of  room  and  light.  Charlotte 
Rothschilds  and  Smooth  Cayennes  starting  now  will 
succeed  the  last  lot  of  Queens,  or  other  spring-started 
varieties.  Continue  to  stake  all  fruits  as  soon  as  they 
are  set,  as  before  advised.  Attend  to  the  watering  of 
plants  in  different  stages,  and  see  that  the  soil  does  not 
get  soddened  during  dull  wet  weather.  Turn  out  a 
succession  plant  to  correctly  ascertain  the  true  state 
of  the  ball,  for  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than 
over-watering.  The  end  of  this  month  and  the  be- 
ginning of  next  is  the  best  time  for  taking  off  and 
potting  autumn  suckers ;  it  gives  them  time  to 
establish  themselves  before  dull  winter  sets  in.  At 
the  same  time  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  become  too 
pot-bound  before  spring.  This  can  be  prevented  by 
giving  them  a  shift  late  in  the  autumn  if  they  require 
it.  Syringe  fruiting  plants  and  succession  according 
to  the  weather,  and  when  water  is  standing  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  discontinue  it  for  a  few  days, 
especially  at  the  present  time.  Where  Queens  are 
grown  suckers  are  plentiful,  but  only  choose  those 
that  are  sturdy  and  that  have  been  fully  exposed. 
Suckers  of  scarce  varieties  should  be  taken  care  of, 
and  the  stools  treated  as  before  advised.  The  stools 
so  treated,  or  when  cut  up  into  eyes,  should  not  be 
kept  too  wet,  as  they  are  liable  to  rot.  Where  suckers 
are  objected  to,  growing  in  the  soil,  the  best  plan  is  to 
shorten  back  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  plunge  them 
thickly  together,  as  before  stated.  If  any  of  the  young 
plants  are  inclined  to  draw  give  a  little  extra  air. 
Keep  newly  potted  suckers  close  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  afterwards  more  air  may  be  given.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  the  number  of 
each  variety  intended  to  be  grown  next  year,  as  it  is 
useless  to  keep  a  number  of  young  plants  through  the 
winter  if  they  are  not  required.  Give  a  little  liquid- 
manure  to  succession  plants  at  each  alternate  water- 
ing, as  the  roots  should  now  be  getting  to  the  sides  of 
the  pots.  In  making  up  new  beds  do  not  use  too 
much  new  tan  at  one  time,  and  especially  over  hot- 
water  pipes.  When  replunging  use  the  empty  dupli- 
cate pots,  as  before  advised,  which  prevents  the  leaves 
from  getting  broken  or  otherwise  damaging  the  plants. 
Close  up  the  houses  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  the 
houses  should  be  damped  as  soon  as  they  are  closed. 
If  the  crowns  of  fruiting  plants  are  inclined  to  get  too 
large  reduce  the  atmospheric  moisture.  The  water 
for  syringing  and  watering  should  not  be  used  under 
83°.  A  late  batch  of  plants  may  be  shifted  into  fruit- 
ing pots  this  month,  and  kept  growing  all  through  the 
winter.  Successive  pottings  are  the  only  means  of 
keeping  up  a  succession  of  fruit  all  the  year  round. 
All  young  rooted  suckers  should  be  kept  growing  and 
not  allowed  to  get  pot-bound.  D.  Wilson,  Castle 
Hill,  Devon. 
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APPOINTMENTS   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Wednesday,  Aug.    a  —  Flower  Show  at  Weston-soper-Mare. 
!■„,,,„„       .  „„    ,  f  Opening  of  British   Beekeepers'  Show,  at 
THUESDAV,      AuS     3  I      Sooth  Kensington  (3d  to  8th). 

t  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  Show, 
SATL'RDAY,       Aug     s  <       in  teflon  Park. 

I  Gooseberry  Show  at  Alexandra  Falac*. 


THE  successful  exhibitions  which  have  been 
held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
during  the  now  waning  season  by  the  various 
Special  Societies,  beginning  with  the  Auricula 
Society,  and  ending  for  the  present  with  the 
satisfactory  display  made  by  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society,  suggest  some  considerations  to 
those   who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  each 
and  all  these  bodies.     In  the  first  place,  we  are 
inclined  to  ask,  Where  is  all  this  segmentation 
and  specialisation  to  stop  ?     If  Roses  are  to  be 
deemed  a    speciality,    why  not    Orchids   and 
Lilies?      If    Tulips,    why    not    Gladioli?      If 
Gooseberries,  why  not   Currants  ?     If  Potatos 
and     Pelargoniums,     why     not     Pine-apples  ? 
If     Carnations,    why    not     Chrysanthemums  ? 
And  so  on  throughout  the  whole  garden  flora. 
Already  we  hear  of  a  new  Dahlia  Society,  and 
of  another  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pink.     In  one 
sense,  undoubtedly,  the   more   the  merrier — in 
another  sense  the  more  the  weaker  becomes  the 
body  corporate.     Seriously,  the  time  has  come 
when    the   whole    subject   of  special  societies 
demands  to  be  fairly  discussed.     The  cardinal 
point  of   the   discussion   will   hang  upon    the 
question,   whether,   on    the  whole,  the  special 
objects  which  the  members  of  each  of  these 
societies     set     before     them     are    best     met 
by    fragmentation,    or     by    co-operation?     Is 
there     really     anything      so     very     specially 
connected    with     the     culture     of    these    so- 
called    specialities   which   a   well   trained    all- 
round  gardener  could  not  just  as  well  undertake 
as  the  specialist?    And  if  it  be  said  that  the 
specialisation  is  all  in  favour  of  the  amateur,  we 
may  well  ask  whether  the  amateur  would  not 
be  benefited  by  co-operation  with  the  general 
gardener  ?    We  would  also  ask  whether  by  this 
multiplication  of  small  societies  and  this  exalta- 
tion of  special  subjects,  there  is  not  a  chance 
that  labour  and  zeal  and  energy  may  be  frittered 
away,  or  at  least  expended  to  an  extent  not 
commensurate  with    the   results  obtained?     It 
may    be     very    gratifying    to     Mr.    Cucumis 
Melo  to  take  the  first  prize  at  the  Cucumber 
Society,   and   the    keen    competition    between 
him    and     Mr.    Cucurbita     Pepo    may    be 
beneficial     in    keeping    up    the    standard    of 
good    Cucumbers,   and  of  giving   the   general 
public  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  a  Cucum- 
ber should  be  ;    but  may  not  all  these  results 
be   obtained    equally  well    without    a    special 
society  ?      Has     the    Cucumber    Society,    for 
instance  (we  improvise  a  society  not  in  exist- 
ence at  present,  in  order  that  our  remarks  may 
not  app>ar  personal  !),  has  this  Society  in  any 
way  improved  the  culture  of  Cucumbers  ?— has 
it  made  known  new  and  better  varieties,  apart 
from   the  mere  personal  fancy  of  exhibitors  ? — 
has  it  contributed  in  any  way  whatever  beyond 
supplying  a  pleasing  recreation  to  its  members, 
and  keeping   alive   the    interest   of   the   public 
(important  results,  no  doubt) — to  the  increase  of 
our  knowledge   of  the   natural    history   of  the 
Cucumber,  the  direction  in  which  improvement 
should  be  sought,  and  the  method  of  obtaining 
it  the  multiplication  of  Cucumbers,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  best  varieties,   not   only  to   the 
table  of  the  rich  man,  but  to  the  humble  repast 
of  the   cottager  ?     Has    the  Society  taught    us 
anything  with    regard    to  cultivation,   to    the 
diseases  of  Cucumbers,  and  the  way  to  prevent, 
to  alleviate  or  to  cure  them  ? 

Enthusiastic  specialists  would,  we  expect, 
answer  all  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  in 
all  sincerity.  But  the  general  horticulturist  and 
the  public  at  large  may  be  pardoned  for  with- 
holding their  assent  to  this  till  it  is  fairly 
proven. 


One  reason  for  the  existence  of  these 
special  societies  we  have  often  heard  advanced, 
and  it  is  this,  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  never  fairly  risen  to  the  full  level 
of  its  duties,  that  it  has  discouraged  rather 
than  promoted  these  specialities,  and  that  the 
upgrowth  ot  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  society  has  been  the  crop  of  special 
societies.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  correct 
statement,  but  if  so  it  tends  rather  to  show 
that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  been 
negligent,  if  not  indifferent,  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  sympathetic  ;  it  does  not  show  that 
specialisation,  especially  when  carried  to  an 
extreme,  is  in  itself  a  good  thing,  but  only  that 
it  has  arisen  because  and  in  consequence  of  the 
indifference  of  the  parent. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  leads  us  to 
hope  that  the  respective  positions  of  the  general 
and   sectional   societies  may  be   reconsidered 
and  adjusted  to  their  mutual  advantage.     It  is 
quite    certain    this    season    that    the    special 
societies    have     very     materially     contributed 
to    the    pleasure    and    the     interest     of     the 
fortnightly    meetings    at    Kensington.      Their 
co-operation  has  been  specially  valuable  at  a 
time   when  indications  were  not  wanting  that 
exhibitors   are  falling  off,   and   that   even   the 
fornightly  meetings — the  very  backbone   of  the 
Society — have  been  perceptibly  weakened.     At 
such   a   time   the   co-operation   of  the  special 
societies  has  been  particularly  valuable.     For 
our  own   parts  we   should  like  to  see  a  special 
display  of  some  particular  flower  at  each  meet- 
ing, beginning  with   the  Crocuses  and  ending 
with     the     Chrysanthemums     and    Christmas 
Roses.      We    should    like    to   see    encourage- 
ment   given    by    the     Society    to     each    and 
all   of   these    plants,  and   so   secure  through- 
out    the    year    an    ever-changing    exhibition. 
But  we  think  that,  under  proper  management, 
all  this  might  be   as  well  done,  and  at  much 
less   cost  and   trouble,   by  one   society  rather 
than   by   five-and-twenty.      If  really   requisite, 
by  all  means  let  there  be  five-and-twenty  com- 
mittees or  sections  to  co-operate  with  the  main 
Society  ;  let  the  five-and-twenty  each  in  their 
turn  have  the   sanction   of  the  main  body  and 
the  direction  of  all  matters  connected  with  their 
speciality — of  local   affairs  as   contrasted  with 
imperial  ones,  if  we  may  so  say.     The  five-and- 
twenty  would  be  the  representatives  of  scores 
and  hundreds  of  specialists  who  would  contri- 
bute   to   the  general   fund,   while   the  imperial 
exchequer  should  be  taxed  in  support  of  each 
speciality  to  an  amount  commensurate  with  the 
number  of  specialists  and  the   amount  of  their 
respective  contributions.     A  single  subscription 
would  then  render  any  one  and  every  one  free, 
not  only  of  his  particular  section,  but  of  the 
whole  ;  and  any  specialist  desirous  of  particu- 
larly favouring  his  special  weakness,  might  do 
so  by  contributing  funds  for  special  prizes,  or 
by  other  means.    The  Horticultural  Society  has 
got  into   its  present   depressed  state   in  some 
measure  in  consequence  of  the  narrow,  restricted 
views  its  officers  have  taken  of  what  should  be 
the  scope  of  a  national  horticultural  society.     It 
has   unduly    favoured    some,  and  passed    over 
others.     The    specialists    not   unnaturally    re- 
sented this.     There  are  many  signs  that  they 
did  so  in  no  spirit  of  antagonism,  and  that  they 
are  willing  and  desirous  to  co-operate  with  the 
parent  Society  it  only  sufficient  encouragement 
be   given    them.      We   believe    it    would   tend 
gieatly  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties  if  the 
union  could   be  rendered   closer.     We  believe 
that  the  efficiency,  power  for  good,  and  dignity 
of  all  parties,  might  be  materially   enhanced, 
and   the   necessity  for   separate    subscriptions, 
which  are  now  so  severe  a  tax  upon  some  well- 
wishers,  materially  reduced  by  co-operation  and 
federation. 

MORMODES  LUXATUM  EBURNEUM.—  Sir  TRE- 
VOR Lawrence,  writing  in  our  columns  on  Sept.  28, 
1S78,  writes  : — "This  is  really  a  grand  plant,  stately 
in  flower  and  foliage,  delicate  in  its  pale  ivory  tint 


and  in  its  scent,  and  quaint  in  its  twisted,  shell-shaped 
lip.  To  my  eyes  it  possesses  many  varied  beauties — 
enough  of  them  to  captivate  all  tastes."  We  think 
most  people  who  saw  the  plant  as  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  on  Tuesday  last  will  share  Sir  Trevor's 
opinion.  It  is  true  that  the  dislocated  position  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower,  as  indicated  in  the  name,  might 
create  some  prejudice,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  botanist 
the  dislocation  in  question  only  adds  to  the  interest, 
while  the  veriest  stickler  for  floral  symmetry  could 
scarcely  deny  the  beauty  of  this  extraordinary  Mexican 
Orchid.  The  peculiar  distortion,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  parts  of  the  flower  are  twisted  out  of  their  natural 
position,  by  no  means  interferes  with  the  beauty  of 
the  flower  to  the  general  observer,  while  the 
expert  sees  in  it  only  an  additional  source 
of  interest.  This  would,  however,  be  intensi- 
fied if  we  could  see  the  reason  why.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Spyers,  or  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  watching  the  plant  during  growth,  might  be  able 
to  enlighten  us  on  the  point.  The  structure  of  the 
flower  was  fully  described  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  and  noted  in  our  columns, 
August  19,  1843,  and  again  by  Prof.  Reichenbach, 
September  28,  187S  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  parts  of 
the  flowers  are  normal  as  to  number  and  as  to  posi- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  but  subsequently  a  twist 
takes  place,  by  which  the  column,  instead  of  being 
posterior  or  next  the  axis  and  the  lip  anterior,  are 
both  twisted  to  one  side.  Our  illustration  (fig.  27) 
was  taken  from  a  noble  specimen  lately  sent  us  by 
Dr.  Paterson,  Bridge  of  Allan. 

Corea  :  Good  News  for  Botanists  and 

Horticulturists. — The  news  that  treaties  of  com- 
merce have  been  completed  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  and  Corea  excites  lively 
anticipations  among  botanists.  It  is  thought  that 
this  unexplored  country,  access  to  which  has  hitherto 
been  forbidden,  contains  many  interesting  Lilies  and 
other  plants,  as,  without  doubt,  it  is  the  source  of 
many  of  the  plants  that  have  long  been  cultivated  in 
Japan. 

Malta  Flower  Show.  —  Mr.   Cannell 

obligingly  sends  us  the  report  of  the  exhibition  held 
on  May  6 — 8,  by  the  Socie"t£  Economico-Agraria,  of 
Malta.  The  exhibilion  appears  to  have  been  open  to 
the  same  objection  as  that  pertaining  to  most  colonial 
exhibitions,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  copy  too 
servilely  the  flower  shows  that  may  be  seen  in 
European  cities.  Instead  of  developing  the  resources 
of  the  island,  of  growing  to  perfection  the  plants  and 
flowers  native  to  or  best  suited  to  the  country,  Bego- 
nias and  Coleus,  Pelargoniums  and  Cinerarias,  and 
monster  bouquets,  seem  to  have  formed  the  staple  of 
the  exhibilion,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  so  long  as  the 
cylindrical  silk  hat  and  the  hard  outlines  of  the  stiff 
felt  head-gear,  form,  as  they  appear  to  do  in  the 
admirable  photograph  of  the  show,  the  coverings  of 
the  residents  and  natives  of  Malta. 

Garden   Peat. — Among  the  exhibits  now 

on  view  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  are  several 
samples  of  peat  from  Messrs.  G.  Gatterell  &  Son, 
ofBisterne,  Ringwood,  Hants,  which  are  of  such  excel- 
lent quality  that  it  may  be  useful  to  plant  cultivators 
to  mention  it.  The  selected  sample  for  Orchid  pot- 
ting is  a  solid  mass  of  fibre,  indeed  a  better  sample 
has  seldom  been  submitted  to  public  inspection. 
There  is  also  a  sample  of  bog  peat  exhibited,  to  show 
the  difference  of  quality  between  what  is  frequently 
sold  as  plant  peat  and  the  genuine  article.  One  is 
simply  a  body  of  muddy  paste-like  material,  the  other 
open  and  fibrous.  That  a  good  article  in  peat  is  badly 
wanted  no  one  will  deny,  and  if  Messrs.  Gatterell 
can  furnish  large  quantities  of  peat  equal  to  their 
sample  they  are  sure  to  get  plenty  of  sale  for  it. 

The  Stanstead  Park  Nursery  Em- 
ployes.— We  learn  that  on  Friday  last,  the  21st  inst., 
about  fifty  of  Messrs.  John  Lainc.  &  Co. 's  employe's 
from  the  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries  spent  the  day  at 
Chislehurst,  where  they  amused  themselves  at  cricket 
and  other  games,  and  were  afterwards  entertained  at 
dinner  at  the  hotel. 

Cut    Roses    at    Regent's    Park.— The 

exhibition  of  cut  Roses  held  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  by  the  Cranston 
Nursery  Company,  of  Herelord,  during  the  past  week 
has  enabled  visitors  to  inspect   and   admire  a  rare 
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exhibition  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  The  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  new  conidor.  The  stands  of  cut 
blooms  were  arranged  in  single  file  the  full  length  of 
the  building,  and  only  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  few  Palms  and  Ferns.  The  background  was  also 
composed  of  Balsams,  Myrtles,  Coleus,  Ferns,  and 
Palms,  and  there  were  bouquets  of  Roses  intermixed 
with  the  plants.  The  display  of  cut  blooms  was 
throughout  of  great  excellence,  the  flowers  being 
fresh  and  highly  coloured,  as  well  as  being  large, 
and  the  petals  of  great  substance.  The  finest  blooms 
were  of  La  Duchesse  de  Morny  (rose),  Madame 
Charles  Wood  (rosy  -  crimson),  Beauty  of  Wal- 
tham,  Victor  Verdier  (deep  rose),  and  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge  (pale  pink).  The  light  and 
dark  colours  were  so  blended  together  that  the 
effect  was  charming,  and  the  fragrance  delicious. 
Marie  Baumann  (carmine-crimson)  is  very  telling  in 
effect  beside  Elie  Morrell  (lilac-rose),  and  Captain 
Christy  (blush),  a  superb  Rose.  There  were  also 
splendid  blooms  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (velvet-crim- 
son), Abel  Carriere,  and  the  old  favourite  General 
Jacqueminot,  as  brilliant  as  ever.  Comtesse  de 
Sereneyi,  a  Rose  with  a  blush  centre  and  beautifully 
cupped,  is  one  of  the  very  best  light  Roses,  and  Dr. 
Andry  (rosy-crimson)  is  also  very  striking.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  name  the  best  out  of  a  collection  where  all  are 
so  fine,  but  still  many  of  the  old  names  given  in  the 
preceding  remarks  are  conspicuously  to  the  front. 
Others,  both  old  and  new,  that  are  especially  fine  are 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Boule  de 
Neige  (so  useful  for  cutting),  La  France,  Xavier  Olibo 
(velvet-crimson),  Hippolyte  Jamain  (rosy-carmine), 
and  Mrs.  Baker  ;  and  of  newer  sorts,  Countess  of 
Rosebery,  Constantine  Tretiakoff  (cerise-red),  Mdlle. 
Isaac  Perier  (rose  shading  to  purple),  and  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley.  There  were  also  several  stands  of  one 
variety  among  which  nothing  looked  better  than  the 
rosy-crimson  Madame  Charles  Wood.  Crimson 
Bedder  is  a  free  flowerer,  bearing  half  a  dozen 
buds  round  an  expanded  flower.  This  variety  is 
destined  to  become  very  popular,  its  habit  and  colour 
being  such  as  will  suit  the  public  taste,  while  its 
profuseness  of  flowering  will  soon  establish  it  as  a 
favourite  everywhere. 

The  Market  Pea  Crop.— We  have  nearly 

got  through  the  green  Pea  season,  having  had  one  of 
the  best  known  for  many  years.  There  has  been 
ample  moisture  at  the  roots  to  keep  the  plants  grow- 
ing, and  as  a  result  the  later  blooms  have  podded 
right  out,  and  the  produce  has  been  very  large. 
Earlier  in  the  season  heavy  showers  induced  perhaps 
too  much  growth,  and  with  a  lack  of  sunshine  the 
pods  filled  slowly,  still  they  filled  in  time.  No  one 
makes  a  fortune  out  of  Peas,  because  the  competition 
with  the  crop  is  too  keen  ;  but  then  it  is  a  profitable 
one,  and  is  not  long  about.  As  a  farinaceous  product 
also  it  takes  from  the  soil  diverse  elements  to  some 
extent  to  those  needed  for  roots  or  for  green  stuff,  so 
that  it  is  not  a  costly  crop  in  respect  of  manuring. 
Seed  presents  to  the  large  grower  usually  a  costly 
item,  and  if  Londoners  will  occasionally  complain 
that  market  Peas  lack  the  flavour  that  is  usually 
found  in  those  grown '  in  private  gardens  they 
must  put  the  fact  largely  to  the  account  of 
the  cost  of  seed,  for  wrinkled  marrows  are  always 
dear,  and  last  season,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the 
late  summer,  were  rendered  scarce,  and  an  indifferent 
sample.  Large  growers,  too,  are  bound  to  have  some 
regard  to  hardiness,  for  firm  round  Peas  will  always 
endure  climatic  perversities  and  damp  cold  soils 
better  than  wrinkled  Peas  will.  Of  course  good 
marrow  Peas  will  always  obtain  much  the  better 
price  in  the  market ;  but  the  first  heavy  cost  of  seed, 
and  the  risk,  make  growers  shy  of  sowing  them  largely 
or  early.  The  season  has  been  one  of  special  benefit 
to  the  pickers,  who  make  of  the  Pea  season  a  good 
harvest.  Almost  universally  the  charge  of  6if.  per 
bushel  prevails,  and  when  husband  and  wife,  with 
perhaps  three  or  four  big  children,  gather  twenty-five 
or  more  bushels  per  day,  they  are  doing  well,  and 
earning  far  more  money  than  can  be  obtained  in  any 
other  labouring  vocation. 

The  Potato  Disease.— A  constant  succes- 
sion of  small  showers  is,  by  the  promotion  given  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  Peronospora  spores  in  the  Potato 
plant,  very  rapidly  bringing  about  the  defoliation  of 
early  sorts,  and  with  many  kinds  hardly  a  green  leaf 
is  left.  With  the  second  early  sorts  the  black  spot  is 
very  abundantly  visible,  whilst  the  later  kinds,  having 


stout  robust  growth  and  vigorous  leafage,  exhibit 
evidences  of  the  fungus  only  here  and  there.  Natur- 
ally growers  are  seeing  these  disease  aspects  with 
considerable  alarm,  and  their  fears  are  not  allayed  by 
the  too  frequent  evidences  of  the  presence  of  the 
disease  in  the  tubers  found  on  lifting  the  roots.  The 
theories  so  ably  propounded  by  Mr.  Jensen  have 
naturally  set  intelligent  growers  thinking,  and  though 
many  have  lound  it  too  late  this  year  to  test  his  plan 
of  protective  moulding,  yet  they  have  tested  it  so  far  as 
to  ascertain  whether  the  spots  of  disease  now  too  evi- 
dent in  the  tubers  bore  evidence  of  external  or 
internal  attack.  Our  own  experience  so  iar  has 
resulted  in  the  finding  of  the  disease  spots  chiefly 
upon  the  tubers  nearest  to  the  surface,  and  on  the 
upper  sides,  except  in  cases  where  the  basin  that  in- 
evitably exists  around  the  stems  earthed-up  in  the 
customary  fashion  has  facilitated  the  carrying  of  the 
water  down  into  the  nest  of  tubers  at  the  base  of  the 
stems,  and  there  disease  has  been  found  in  various 
places  on  the  tubers,  some  small  ones  being  entirely 
affected.  With  our  crops  in  their  present  somewhat 
diseased  state,  the  ordinary  practice  with  many  growers 
would  be  to  pull  the  haulm  and  remove  it ;  but  there 
now  follows  the  danger  that  the  loosening  of  the 
soil  consequent  upon  the  pulling  of  the  tops  and  the 
inevitable  drawing  of  the  tubers  nearer  the  surface  is 
calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Disastrous 
results,  too,  have  so  often  followed  upon  very  early 
lifting  andstoring,  that  it  renders  Mr.  Jensen's  advice, 
to  allow  the  tubers  to  remain  buried  until  the  fungoid 
spores  are  no  longer  active  in  the  air,  as  of  momentous 
importance.  It  cannot,  however,  be  too  clearly 
understood  that  such  advice  is  intended  to  apply  to 
crops  that  are  moulded  as  he  advises. 

Begonia  Sandersoni. —  People   who  have 

any  fancy  for  trained  Begonias  should  lose  no  time  in 
obtaining  the  above  variety,  which  makes  a  lovely 
plant  for  a  trellis  if  properly  handled.  As  in  all  cases 
of  plant  growing  where  the  shoots  are  tied  to  formal 
trellis  work,  the  last  touch  is  that  which  is  the  most 
important.  The  best  cultivation  in  the  world  may  be 
spoilt  in  training.  To  tie  the  shoots  of  a  plant  closely 
down  to  a  balloon  trellisis  but  a  poor  attempt  at  the 
artistic.  But  given  a  good  base — a  groundwork — of 
green,  and  then  allow  the  shoots  to  grow  naturally 
about  6  inches  from  the  trellis,  and  a  delightful  effect 
is  obtained,  providing,  of  course,  that  the  foliage  is 
healthy  and  the  flowers  numerous  enough  to  show  off 
the  leaves.  A  grand  plant  was  lately  seen  at  Downes, 
near  Crediton,  Devonshire,  in  Colonel  Buller's  new 
garden,  where  plant  growing  is  well  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Bull,  the  gardener.  The  flowers  are  a  pretty 
shade  of  pink,  and  even  smaller  plants  would  be  use- 
ful in  the  show-house. 

Variegated  Acers  and  Blue  Delphi- 
niums.— The  brilliancy  of  the  above  plants  when 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other  needs  only  be 
once  seen  to  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the 
mind.  Hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  the  former  may 
be  seen  all  over  the  country,  an  odd  plant  perhaps  in 
a  shrubbery  bed  or  border,  or  a  line  of  them  under  the 
shade  of  taller  trees  where  their  true  colour  is  never 
seen  at  its  brightest  nor  their  true  loveliness  half 
brought  out.  In  Battersea  Park  there  is  a  bed  which 
is  quite  charming  at  present,  the  Maples  being  inter- 
mixed with  blue  and  purple  Delphiniums.  F.ither 
blue  or  purple  goes  very  well  with  the  variegated 
leaves,  but  both  give  greater  variety,  and  probably 
there  are  no  other  plants  more  capable  of  giving  rich 
effects  in  extensive  pleasure  grounds  than  those  above 
mentioned.  Already  we  have  too  many  shades  of 
green,  which  are  undistinguishable  the  one  from  the 
other  a  few  yards  off. 

Only  Golden  Feather. — It   is  surprising 

how  severely  the  hand  of  fashion  deals  with  old 
favourites  when  the  public  grow  tired,  or  rather  use 
a  plant  until  its  presence  becomes  absolutely  offensive. 
A  short  time  back  the  little  Golden  Feather  was  so 
largely  used  in  the  public  parks  and  in  private  gardens 
that  everybody  seems  to  have  had  enough  of  it,  and 
now  but  comparatively  few  plants  are  grown. 
Strolling  through  Battersea  Park  one  evening  lately 
we  were  attracted  by  a  very  showy  bed  by  the  walk 
side  near  to  the  lake,  and  hastened  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  exceptional  brightness,  when  to  our  sur- 
prise the  plant  that  created  the  shew  turned  out  to  be 
only  Golden  Feather.  There  are  half  circles  by  the 
margin  of  the  bed,  the  lines  of  which  are  formed  of 
Golden  Feather,  which  also  enclose  bands  of  the 


green  Mentha,  and  broad  bands  of  the  yellow  also 
enclose  figures  of  Alternanthera.  There  are  other 
yellows  in  the  same  bed,  and  many  other  tints  and 
shades  of  colour,  but  as  yet  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
the  little  Golden  Feather. 

Crinums  and  Prancratiums.— Mr.  Hart 

cultivates  these  most  chaste,  elegant,  and  highly-per- 
fumed  flowers  in  quantity  in  the  Beaumont  Road 
Nursery,  Leyton,  of  which  it  may  be  said  there  never  yet 
was  a  bouquet  made,  no  matter  how  choice  its  materials 
or  tasteful  its  arrangement,  but  was  improved  by  the 
presence  of  one  or  other  of  these  flowers.  Of  Pan- 
cratiums,  the  shorter  petalled  form  of  P.  fragrans  is 
the  kind  grown  ;  they  are  in  comparatively  small 
pots,  single  bulbs  in  each,  kept  in  brisk  heat  during 
the  growing  season,  under  which  treatment  the  bulbs 
thrive  and  increase  fast.  The  species  of  Crinum  cul- 
tivated is  C.  ornatum  grandiflorum,  which  as  here 
managed  is  a  remarkably  free  flowerer,  the  strongest 
bulbs  frequently  pushing  up  two  spikes  at  a  time. 
These  also  are  kept  in  warm  quarters  with  plenty  of 
light.  One  important  matter  with  these  plants  is,  that 
although  a  considerable  quantity  may  be  grown,  they 
rarely  give  too  many  flowers  at  once,  coming  on  in 
succession  over  a  length  of  time. 

Darlingtonia    californica. — In    a  cool 

house  in  the  York  Nurseries  Darlingtonia  californica, 
one  of  the  most  singular  and  distinct  of  all  cultivated 
plants,  yet  so  often  killed  by  the  mistake  of  giving  it 
warm  treatment,  is  in  grand  condition;  the  largest 
pitchers  are  2t  feet  long,  and  splendidly  coloured,  the 
whole  plant  being  a  picture  of  robust  health. 

Bouvardias  at  the  Beaumont  Road  Nursery, 

Leyton,  are  being  this  season  tried  planted  out  down 
the  middle  of  a  large  span-roofed  house.  They  are  old 
plants,  4  to  5  feet  high,  and  are  planted  so  as  to  form 
a  dense  thicket,  like  a  wide  (^uick  hedge,  in  which 
way  they  keep  on  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers  as  full 
as  a  bed  of  Verbenas,  from  which  hundreds  of  trusses 
are  daily  gathered.  The  sorts  are  the  old  Hogarthii, 
red,  and  Yreelandii,  white  ;  the  soil  is  peat  and  loam, 
half  and  half,  with  some  manure.  Where  the  plants 
are  quite  free  from  the  worst  insects,  such  as  mealy- 
bug and  scale,  this  is  evidently  a  good  way  of  growing 
them  ;  but  if  at  all  affected  with  these  pests  they 
would  quickly  become  unmanageable,  from  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  at  them. 

European  Weeds  in  North  America. — 

We  have  often  alluded  to  the  rapid  spread  of  European 
weeds  not  only  in  North  America,  but  also  in  extra- 
tropical  South  America,  in  Australia  and  in  New  Zea- 
land. These  weeds  of  cultivation  and  domestication 
accompany  the  emigrant  to  the  most  remote  regions 
wherever  the  climate  is  suitable.  Wherever  the  same 
cereals  and  other  plants  are  cultivated,  there,  sooner 
or  later,  the  weeds  are  much  the  same.  A  writer  on 
the  same  theme  in  an  American  contemporary  states 
that  he  well  remembers  how  in  Rockford,  Illinois,  for 
instance,  say  twenty  years  ago,  the  indigenous  plants 
of  the  prairie  and  Oak-opening  sprang  up  on  every 
side  in  close  proximity  to  the  beaten  paths  of  busy 
man,  and  there  was  no  limit  to  the  plants  within  reach 
of  the  industrious  young  botanist.  Now  they  have  to 
go  miles  out  into  the  country  for  material,  and  count 
themselves  lucky,  even  then,  if  the  little  vestige  of  the 
native  flora  which  last  season  afforded  them  a  dozen 
specimens  has  not  since  been  swept  away  by  the 
plough  ;  while  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city 
scarcely  a  single  native  species  remains  to  dispute 
possession  with  street  weeds  mostly  of  European 
descent  and  training. 

Purple    Clematis     and    Everlasting 

Peas. — Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  produce  an 
artistic  effect  than  the  intermixing  of  strong  con- 
trasting colours  when  they  are  suited  to  the  situation. 
Look  at  those  lines  of  Sweet  Peas  supported  in  the 
ordinary  way— straight  lines  with  which  no  one  could 
be  fascinated  even  for  a  moment.  They  are  useful 
as  cut  flowers,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  them. 
But  in  the  Clematis  (Jackmanni,  or  any  of  the  hardy 
purples)  and  white  Everlasting  Pea  we  have  two 
striking  flowers,  conspicuous  for  substance  as  well  as 
colour,  and  which,  i(  lightly  supported,  will  give  a 
most  pleasing  effect.  The  large  purple  flowers  of 
light  and  dark  shades  overhang  or  droop  over  the 
rich  white  spikes  of  the  l'ca,  which  should  beallowi  il 
to  grow  naturally,  and  if  these  are  mixed  with  a  little 
pink,  and  there  is  a  substantial  background  of  giccn, 
the  effect  will  be  considerably  enhanced. 
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Ligustrum  lucidum. — As  a  common  shrub, 

growing,  say,  between  choice  Conifers  or  upon  slop- 
ing banks,  this  Privet  deserves  a  place  in  every  park 
and  garden.  It  is  a  large-leaved  variety,  and  bears  a 
profusion  of  branching  flower-spikes  of  a  creamy-white 
colour.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  in  the 
parks  it  succeeds  very  well,  and  flowers  as  freely  as 
could  be  expected  ;  but  in  a  better  soil  and  climate  it 
has  a  different  appearance.  In  the  flower  garden  at 
Luscombe  Castle,  Devonshire,  the  leaves  are  so  large 
ami  so  highly  coloured  that  they  might  be  mistaken 
for  Camellias,  but  the  plants  have  the  advantage  of 
exceptional  shelter,  as  well  as  a  liner  climate.  Any 
how,  they  are  well  adapted  for  large  or  small  gardens, 
especially  peeping  out  of  a  nook  with  a  few  scarlet 
Pelargoniums  in  front  of  them. 

Flowers   in   IIldc.es.— Travelling  between 

Dorchester  and  Wareham  a  few  days  ago  we  were 
attracted  by  a  beautiful  hedge,  which  turned  out  to 
be  of  common  Privet,  overrun  for  several  yards  with 
flowering  Peas  of  different  shades  of  pink,  which 
looked  remarkably  pretty.  The  district  is  a  poor  one 
as  regards  soil,  and  evidence  of  this  is  but  too  evident 
in  the  starved-looking  vegetation  and  the  miserable 
crops  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  Still 
there  was  that  one  touch  of  Nature  as  a  redeeming 
feature,  proving  that  even  in  poor  soils,  if  there  is  the 
will,  flowers  may  and  can  be  cultivated  by  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Nature,  who  herself  leads  the  way. 

Ixora  WILLI  AM  SI  I. — Asa  very  showy  free- 
flowering  variety  this  hybrid,  taken  altogether,  is 
perhaps  unsurpassed.  It  has  a  compact  and  yet  free 
growth,  and  quite  small  plants  take  on  a  bushy  cha- 
racter, and  bloom  with  great  freedom,  producing 
large  trusses  of  finely  coloured  flowers.  It  is  a  good 
gardeners'  plant  in  one  respect— that  it  has  a  very  fine 
constitution,  and  does  not  require  so  much  heat  by 
10°  or  150  as  I.  coccinea  and  other  older  and  less 
robust  kinds.  A  good  companion  to  this  is  I.  Pil- 
grimi,  which  was  produced  from  the  foregoing,  and, 
like  it,  is  robust  in  constitution  ;  in  fact,  has  all  its 
good  qualities  with  added  brilliancy  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers. 

A  Promenade   Flower  Tent   for  the 

Cricket  Field.  —  On  the  occasion  of  a  match 
between  Vatton  and  eighteen  gentlemen  of  South- 
ampton and  district,  played  at  Vatton,  near  Bristol, 
last  week,  a  grand  promenade  flower  tent  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Tankerville  Chamberlayne,  which  added 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  game.  The  tent  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Edgington,  of  London,  and  its 
interior  arrangements  were  designed  and  stocked  by 
Messrs.  Parker  &  Sons,  of  Bristol.  The  size  of 
the  tent  enabled  these  gentlemen  to  lay  out  a  remark- 
ably pleasing  ornamental  garden,  consisting  of  hand- 
some groups  of  large  Palms,  Crotons,  Pandanus, 
Pancratiums  in  splendid  flower,  interspersed  with 
Gloxinias,  Caladiums,  Ferns,  mosses,  &c„  all  planted 
in  large  raised  mounds  with  turf  banks.  In  the  centre 
of  the  tent  a  large  piece  of  rockwork  was  formed  of 
immense  blocks  of  ice,  and  filled  in  with  Alocasia 
macrorhiza,  Cyperus  alternifolius  variegatus,  with 
Ferns  and  Isolepis  round  the  bottom.  Over  and  creep- 
ing between  the  huge  masses  of  ice  was  Selaginella 
arborea,  its  beautifully  steel-blue-tinted  fronds  having  a 
charming  appearance  against  the  crystal-white  of  ice. 
At  the  back  was  placed  a  large  mirror  which,  besides 
reflecting  the  ice,  reflected  also  the  field  and  players, 
making  a  very  pretty  picture.  A  couple  of  large 
pieces  of  rockwork  of  Cheddar  stone,  and  filled  in 
with  Gloxinias,  Fuchsias,  Coleus,  Pancratiums, 
Palms,  Ferns,  mosses,  &c,  were  placed  in  suitable 
positions  at  either  end,  and  looked  very  imposing. 
Standing  alone  and  in  groups  were  specimens  of 
Latania  borbonica,  Areca  lutescens,  Seaforthia 
elegans,  Pandanus  utilis  and  Vandermeerschii. 
At  one  end  a  group  of  Aloes  and  Yuccas  had 
an  exceedingly  handsome  appearance.  There 
were  also  three  of  the  largest  Myrtles  we  have 
ever  seen  growing  in  tubs,  and  measuring  12  feet 
through  and  41  feet  high.  The  poles  of  the  tent  were 
covered  with  young  Vines,  and  through  the  centre 
were  hanging  baskets  of  flowering  plants  and  silver 
globes.  Chairs,  and  tables  covered  with  fruit  and 
flower?,  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  tent,  the 
fruit  being  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  visitors. 
Altogether  the  idea  was  liberally  conceived  and 
admirably  executed,  and  what  with  the  excellent  game, 
the  beautiful  ground,  having  Yatton  Church  and  the 
green  Somersetshire  hills  in  the  background,  a  most 


enjoyable  outing  was  prepared  for  the  numerous 
visitors  who  attended  this  most  interesting  meeting, 
and  who  were  all  liberally  provided  for  by  the  princely 
hospitality  of  Mr.  Tankerville  Chamberlayne. 

SAMBUCUS    NIGRA    aurea. —  The      golden 

leaved  variety  of  the  common  Elder  is  a  most  valu- 
able ornamental  leaved  plant,  bold  in  foliage  and 
striking  in  colour.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  as  an  ex- 
cellent suburban  tree,  growing  freely  and  colouring 
well  in  forecourt  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
and  making  itself  a  conspicuous  feature  among  the 
evergreen  trees.  It  is  a  good  roadside  tree,  because 
the  dust  deposits  from  dry  roads  do  not  disfigure  it  as 
they  do  evergreens;  and  though  it  may  dim  to  a  small 
degree  the  lustre  of  its  beauty,  yet  it  does  not  disfigure 
it.  In  the  London  parks  it  does  well ;  in  a  line  of 
shrubbery  near  to  the  Marble  Arch  it  is  highly  attrac- 
tive, and  therefore  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  town 
plant.  It  is  also  a  good  habited  plant,  making  a 
somewhat  dense  growth,  and  keeping  close  at  home. 

Novel  Features  at  Cottagers'  Exhi- 
bitions.— At  the  exhibition  of  the  Buckingham 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  25th  inst.  two  or  three 
features  of  undoubted  novelty  were  introduced  into 
the  schedule.  Three  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
pair  of  trussed  fowls,  and  though  some  dozen  com- 
petitors entered  the  lists,  and  the  majority  of  the 
exhibits  looked  very  good,  the  judges  were  so  exacting 
that  they  withheld  the  1st  prize  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  merit  forthcoming.  Generally 
the  fowls  were  trussed  in  excellent  style,  and  we  were 
informed  that  the  competitors  have  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  their  fowls  alter  the  show  closes.  Another 
class  was  for  the  best  dozen  eggs.  Here  also  there 
was  a  numerous  and  very  good  competition,  and  all 
were  most  attractive  to  the  eye.  The  1st  prize  went 
to  a  dozen  eggs  of  perfect  shape  and  snowy  whiteness  ; 
some  admirable  Cochin  China  eggs  being  2d.  The 
ultimate  test  was  weight.  The  effect  of  these  com- 
petitions is  not  only  to  encourage  cottagers  to 
keep  fowls,  but  to  acquire  good  breeds  of  fowls. 
It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  tables  on 
which  the  fowls  and  eggs  were  exposed  were 
crowded  by  the  good  housewives  and  others, 
who  discussed  both  with  an  earnestness '  that 
reminded  one  of  some  Lancashire  florists  at  an 
Auricula  or  Tulip  competition.  The  class  for  the 
best  floral  design  for  a  triumphal  arch,  the  prizes  for 
which  were  given  by  the  mayor  and  one  of  the  alder- 
men of  the  town,  brought  but  one  competitor,  Mr.  R. 
Garrett,  of  Addington.  His  arch,  which  deservedly 
won  the  1st  prize,  was  executed  with  great  taste  and 
fitness  :  a  square  arch  resting  on  four  columns  within 
an  appropriate  framing.  The  flowers  were  wisely 
chosen  and  nicely  arranged,  and  some  pretence  to 
architectural  skill  guided  the  hand  of  the  workman. 
The  collections  of  wild  flowers  were  truly  marvellous; 
one  cottager,  George  Syrett,  of  Adsbrook,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  botanist,  staged 
not  less  than  13S  species  and  varieties,  and,  though  a 
labourer,  he  takes  great  interest  in  botanical  pursuits. 
There  were  six  collections  competing  for  some  special 
prizes  given  by  Mr.  Alderman  Ridgway,  and  the 
weakest  among  them  was  far  in  advance  of  what  is 
generally  seen  in  shows  of  this  character.  George 
Syrett,  in  common  with  others,  had  named  every 
one  of  his  bunches  with  great  care  and  most  com- 
mendable accuracy.  If  each  bunch  could  have  been 
better  displayed  it  would  have  been  better,  as  the 
crowded  trays  gave  a  confused  appearance  to  a  most 
interesting  feature. 

The  Wellington  Statue  at  Hyde  Park. 

— It  was  a  long,  very  long  time  ere  Temple  Bar  dis- 
appeared, but  at  length  it  has  gone.  Shouts  of  ridi- 
cule assailed  the  Griffin  that  took  its  place,  but  the 
Griffin  still  holds  on.  There  are  hopes  that  even  it 
may  some  day  disappear,  for  at  last  there  is  a  move- 
ment afloat,  backed  byarchitects  and  Academicians,  to 
remove  the  monstrosity  from  the  arch  on  Constitution 
Hill,  where  nothing  but  obstinacy  and  blindness  could 
have  sanctioned  its  being  placed.  Like  the  Griffin 
it  was  the  butt  for  the  raillery  and  objurgations  of  all  dis- 
interested bystanders,  but  the  remonstrances  of  the 
thoughtful  and  the  ridicule  of  the  wits  availed 
nothing,  and  we  had  fancied  our  successors  were 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  criticising  their  fore- 
fathers' want  of  taste  when,  lo  !  there  is  a  serious  talk 
of  removing  it  to  a  more  suitable  site,  and  of  restoring 
the  arch,  which  of  itself  is  by  no  means  an  unsatisfac- 
tory work,  to  its  original  beauty  of  proportion.     At 


the  same  time  it  is  proposed,  not  one  day  too  soon, 
to  make  a  new  road  or  roads  in  that  locality,  so  as  to 
do  away  with  the  block  of  the  traffic,  which  the  four 
roads  converging  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  now  creates. 
So  long  as  no  part  is  built  on  there  need  be 
no  apprehension  if  the  Green  Park  be  traversed  by 
one  more  road  in  the  interest  of  the  public  conve- 
nience. 

Bath  and  West  of  England  Society.— 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  for  1S84  will  be  held  at 

Maidstone. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— We  are  asked  to  state  that  about  S000  collect- 
ing cards  have  been  sent  out  in  view  of  the  general 
collection  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Augmentation  Fund, 
to  be  made  on  Monday  next.  Any  one  who  has  not 
received  a  card,  but  who  desires  to  have  one,  will  be 
gladly  supplied  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  K.  Cutler, 
14,  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  We  may 
add  that  we  trust  every  gardener  in  the  kingdom 
will  consider  it  his  duty  to  give  something  to  the 
Institution  on  this  occasion.  A  penny  a  head  even 
from  all  the  gardeners,  young  and  old,  of  the  country, 
would  amount  to  a  very  large  sum.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  and  transmit  any  sums  that  may  be 
sent  to  us. 

Publications      Received.  —  Elementary 

Botany.  By  Henry  Edmonds  (Longmans).— 
The  Larch  :  a  Practical  Treatise  on  its  Culture  and 
General  Management*  By  C.  V.  Michie  (Black- 
wood).— Vegetable  Technology.  By  B.  D.  Jackson 
(The  Index  Society,  Longmans). — Micro-Fungi. 
By  Thomas  Brittain  (Manchester :  Heywood). — 
Country  Rambles  and  Manchester  Walks  and  Wild 
Flowers.  By  Leo  Grindon  (Manchester :  Palmer 
&  Howe). 

The   Weather.— General  remarks  on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the 
week  ending  July  24,  issued  by  the  Meteorological 
Office,  London  : — The  weather  has  been  continuously 
showery  and  unsettled  over  all  our  more  western  and 
northern  districts,  but  in  the  east  and  south  there 
were  two  or  three  fine  days  at  the  commencement  of 
the  period.  Thunderstorms  occurred  in  many  parts 
of  England  at  the  close  of  the  week.  The  tempera- 
ture has  been  a  little  below  the  mean  in  all  districts 
excepting  "Scotland,  E.,"  and  "England,  N.E." 
In  the  grazing  districts,  and  also  over  the  east  of 
Scotland,  the  thermometer  has  not  been  above  700  all 
the  week  ;  and  over  central  and  southern  England  it 
has  not  exceeded  720.  The  lowest  night  readings 
have  varied  between  430  in  some  parts  of  "  England, 
N.W.,"  and  "Ireland,  N.,"  to  480  in  "England, 
N.E."  The  rainfall  has  been  considerably  more  than 
the  mean  in  all  the  grazing  districts,  and  slightly 
more  in  "Scotland,  E.,"  but  less  in  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  central  parts  of  England.  Bright  sun- 
shine has  been  more  prevalent  than  it  was  last  week, 
especially  in  "  England,  E.,"  where  the  percentage  of 
possible  duration  has  been  5S.  In  "England, 
N.W.,"  the  percentage  has  been  only  ■$$.  Depres- 
sions observed  : — At  the  commencement  of  the  period 
large  depressions  were  passing  along  outside  our 
western  coasts,  and  the  winds  were  consequently 
south-westerly.  In  the  course  of  Wednesday,  how- 
ever, the  series  of  disturbances  passed  away  north- 
wards, and  an  anticyclone  formed  over  France,  so 
that  the  wind  veered  to  the  westward  generally.  On 
Friday  the  anticyclone  gave  way,  and  gentle  depres- 
sions appeared  in  the  west,  accompanied  in  many 
instances  by  small  subsidiary  disturbances,  which 
passed  across  England  and  occasioned  somewhat 
variable  breezes. 

Gardening  Appointments.— Mr.  Robert 

MacMillan,  late  Gardener  to  Hans  Sloane 
Stanley,  Esq.,  Paulton's  Park,  Plants,  has  been 
appointed  Gardener  to  Sir  George  Stucley,  Bart., 
Moreton  House,  Bideford,  North  Devon.  Mr.  A.  A. 
Cook,  late  Gardener  to  J.  Pain,  Esq.,  Audley 
Wood,  Basingstoke,  has  been  engaged  as  Gardener 
to  the  Hon.  H.  E.  L.  Penryn,  The  Cedars,  East 
Sheen,  Mortlake.  Mr.  JoHNTHOMPSON.lateGardener 
at  Kilkeran,  Ayrshire,  and  from  Messrs.  Dickson  & 
Co.,  nurserymen,  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed 
Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Wakefield 
Lodge,  Northampton. 
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THE    PILTON    NURSERY. 

Any  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  horticulture, 
and  who  has  an  hour  to  spare  in  the  capital  of  North 
Devon  (Barnstaple),  may  spend  it  both  agreeably  and 
profitably  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  William  Ireland, 
which  is  situated  near  the  main  road  between  Barn- 
staple and  Ilfracombe.  The  headquarters  (for  there 
are  two  other  branches)  of  the  establishment  is  famous 
for  its  stock  of  Conifers  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  are  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  are 
arranged  with  much  good  taste  and  judgment. 
Within  the  gates  there  are  fine  specimens  of  the 
Weeping  Ash,  Araucarias,  and  Yucca  gloriosa ; 
while  the  Retinosporas,  Golden  Yews,  and  Thuyopsis 
borealis  variegata  are  so  highly  coloured  as  to 
render  them  more  than  ordinarily  attractive.  The 
situation  is  high  and  open,  and  probably  to  this 
fact  may  be  ascribed  the  high  colour  which  is 
conspicuous  everywhere  among  the  coniferous  plants. 
The  two  principal  borders  of  the  nursery  are  good 
examples  of  arrangement ;  there  is  a  sprinkling  of 
weeping  trees,  which  is  a  great  relief  to  the  arrange- 
ment, and  the  different  tints  and  changing  foliage  are 
so  fresh  and  bright,  that  a  very  harmonious  effect  is 
produced,  and  a  capital  example  of  grouping,  from 
which  a  useful  lesson  might  be  taken  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  private  grounds  in  winter  where  there  are  so 
many  naked  beds  and  bare  earth  to  be  seen  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  The  specimens  are,  of  course,  of 
various  sizes,  and  many  of  the  more  valuable  kinds 
are  among  the  largest  in  the  country.  The  colours  of 
the  different  plants  are  so  beautifully  blended  that  pro- 
bably they  make  a  more  favourable  impression  upon  one 
than  if  they  were  planted  anyhow.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
some  Purple  Oaks,  Retinospora  obtusa  gracilis  aurea, 
Biota  elegantissima,  the  Golden  Elder  (Sambucus 
aurea),  Thuyopsis  dolabrata,  the  grand  specimens  of 
Quercus  Fordii,  and  Juniperus  chinensis  aurea,  make 
such  a  display  as  cannot  fail  to  gratify  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  class  of  plants. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  it  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  trees  are  disposed  and  intermixed  that 
creates  the  attraction.  For  example,  there  are  speci- 
mens of  the  variegated  Willow  (Salix  caprea  tricolor), 
of  Glyptostrobus  pendulus,  Sciadopitys  verticillata, 
Weeping  Ash,  Cedrus  Deodara,  Thuyopsis  borealis, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  elegantissima,  Acer  polymor- 
phum  rubrum,  the  Weeping  Birch,  Osmanthus  illici- 
fulius,  and  Aralia  Sieboldi,  so  judiciously  intermixed 
and  arranged  that  the  effect  is  not  far  behind  a  display 
of  subtropicals.  The  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae 
rhamnoides)  grows  to  an  immense  size  here,  and  its 
silvery  leaves  are  very  effective  where  they  corr.e  in 
contact  with  the  green  Osmanthus,  or  Conifers 
of  a  greenish  glaucous  hue.  There  are  also  large 
specimens  of  Taxus  elegantissima  and  others,  beau- 
tifully grown  and  of  handsome  proportions.  In 
the  grounds  there  are  large  breadths  of  Caucasian  and 
other  Laurels,  brakes  of  fruit  trees,  of  Peaches  dwarf 
trained,  Apples  and  Pears  grown  as  standards,  and 
thousands  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  and 
other  small  fruit  trees.  The  Apple  trees  are  a  very 
remarkable  collection  ;  one  particular  lot,  only  three 
years  old  from  the  pip,  have  made  such  astonishing 
progress  that  they  have  this  season  been  stopped  at 
44  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  now  forming  nice 
heads,  thus  saving  a  season's  growth.  The  varieties 
are  Blenheim  Orange,  Lord  Suffield,  King  ot  the 
Pippins,  Hawthornden,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling,  or 
Wellington,  by  which  the  variety  is  more  commonly 
known. 

Flowering  and  other  shrubs  are  also  well  grown— 
Spiraeas,  Deutzias,  lierberis,  the  Sea  Purslane,  Jas- 
mines and  Loniceras,  hardy  Heaths,  a  rare  stock  of 
Althcea  frutex,  the  Gum  Cistus,  and  herbaceous  plants 
in  variety.  There  is  a  neat  flower  garden  in  Box  laid 
out  in  front  of  the  glass-houses,  where  there  is  a  good 
show  of  bedding  plants,  and  where  the  behaviour  ot 
all  new  bedding  plants  is  tested  before  being  sent 
out.  The  different  styles  of  planting,  such  as  carpet- 
ing, &.C.,  are  also  carried  out  in  order  that  visitors  may 
see  and  judge  for  themselves  the  plants  and  method  of 
planting  which  pleases  them  most.  In  the  plant- 
houses  the  stocks  consist  of  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas, 
Pelargoniums,  Palms,  Ferns,  Dracienas,  and  seedling 
and  choice  named  Begonias.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  home  nursery  is  stocked  with  dwarf  and  standard 
Roses,  which  are  very  fine  ;  fruit  trees  and  splendid 
samples  of  Larch  from  one  to  three  years  old. 

The  Blakewell  Nursery,  which  is  a  mile  off,  is 
mainly  kept  for  growing  Rhododendrons  and  forest 
stuff,  and  owing  to  the  elevated  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion the  trees  and  plants  are  perfectly  hardy,  which, 
together  with  cheap  labour,  is  a  great  advantage  in 
carrying  on  an  extensive  out-of-door  nursery  business. 


HARDY   PLANTS. 

{Concluded  from  />.  117.) 
Coming  toward  the  front  the  following  sorts 
may  be  used  : — Dicentra  eximia,  or  riumy  Bleeding 
Heart  ;  Dianthus  plumarius,  or  old-fashioned 
Cushion  Pink  ;  Mertensia  virginica,  or  Virginian 
Lungwort,  with  beautiful  blue  flowers  in  very  early 
spring  ;  Silene  pennsylvanica  and  S.  virginica,  pink 
and  scarlet  Catchflies ;  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  or 
European  Pasque-flower,  and  its  rarer  but  equally 
fine  companion,  A.  NuttalHana,  of  our  Western 
prairies;  Iris  pumila  and  other  dwarf  species  ;  Gen- 
tianaacaulis  and  G.  cruciata,  two  of  the  finest  and  most 
easily  grown  of  the  genus,  and  producing  flowers  of 
the  most  intense  blue  ;  Armeria  vulgaris,  or  common 
Thrift,  Arabis  alpina,  or  Rock  Cress,  and  the 
beautiful  variegated  variety,  both  producing  myriads 
of  deliciously  fragrant  white  flowers  in  early  spring  ; 
Adonis  vernalis,  with  finely  divided  leaves  and  large 
deep  yellow  flowers  ;  Campanula  carpatica,  or  Car- 
pathian Harebell,  with  broad,  bell-shaped,  handsome 
blue  flowers,  freely  produced  all  summer  ;  Epime- 
diums,  especially  E,  alpinum  and  E.  macranthum, 
with  curiously  hooded  flowers  in  early  spring,  followed 
by  the  beautifully  delicate  tinted  leaves  ;  and  Viola 
cornuta,  or  horned  Violet,  equalling  in  beauty  and 
often  in  size  the  fine  varieties  of  Pansies,  and  able  to 
bear  our  hot  summer  sun  without  injury.  Lastly  we 
come  to  the  outside  of  the  border,  where  such  plants 
as  the  Moss  Pink,  both  the  white  and  purple,  together 
with  the  many  new  seedling  varieties  now  being  intro- 
duced, can  be  used ;  Achillea  tomentosa,  with  moss-like 
foliage  and  brilliant  yellow  flowers;  Aubrietias,  with 
evergreen  leaves  clustered  in  little  rosettes  and  numer- 
ous bright  purple  flowers  in  early  spring;  our  native 
Viola  pedata  bicolor  or  Pansy  Violet,  with  beautiful 
deep  purple  flowers,  the  two  upper  petals  of  which 
are  of  a  dark  rich  velvety  texture  ;  Silene  maritima 
and  its  double  variety,  with  pretty  inflated  calyxes 
and  pure  white  flowers,  forming  a  dense  mat  on  the 
ground  ;  Sempervivums  or  House  Leeks,  well  adapted 
for  dry  borders  ;  Hepaticas  of  many  sorts,  including 
the  double  blue  and  red,  together  with  Anemone 
nemorosa  and  A.  vernalis.  From  such  a  list  as  the 
above  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  border  of 
any  size  with  plants  which  would  be  attractive  both 
in  flower  and  leaf,  and  one  which  would  always  have 
the  charm  of  novelty  about  it.  We  might  mention  a 
much  longer  list  of  really  desirable  hardy  plants  for 
such  a  border,  but  it  is  needless  to  multiply  names. 
A  bed  like  the  above,  if  thoroughly  well  prepared  and 
made  rich  by  the  addition  of  well-rotted  manure  first, 
will  need  but  little  attention  except  to  keep  weeds 
down  during  the  summer,  and  in  spring  or  autumn 
removing  the  dead  flower-stems,  and  giving  a  light 
dressing  of  fine  manure  on  the  surface  every  season  to 
keep  the  soil  in  good  condition.  Such  a  border  may 
have  the  choicer  species  of  Lilies  set  between  the 
taller  plants,  so  that  their  flower-stalks  will  not  show, 
as  when  planted  separately,  and  only  the  flowers 
appear. 

Another  plan  which  will  commend  itself  to  many, 
is  the  planting  of  the  various  ornamental  grasses  in 
beds  or  circles,  beginning  in  the  centre  with  such 
plants  as  Arundo  Donax  andHhe  variegated  form,  fol- 
lowing with  a  circle  of  Eulalia  or  Erianthus  Ravennae, 
then  with  the  beautiful  Panicum  virgatum,  and  finally 
ending  with  Stipa  pennata,  or  Feather-grass,  and 
Festuca  glauca.  A  bed  arranged  in  this  manner  is 
very  showy,  especially  in  late  summer  and  autumn, 
and  when  well  prepared  and  enriched,  and  the  plants 
given  plenty  of  room,  it  will  form  an  attractive  feature 
upon  a  large  lawn.  The  same  plan  may  be  followed 
in  the  arrangment  of  a  bed  of  Lilies,  Phloxes,  Del- 
phiniums, Irises,  &c. 

A  very  effective  method,  and  one  which  is  easily 
executed,  is  to  select  some  free-growing  flowering 
plant  and  set  in  masses  in  beds  or  circles,  using  only 
one  sort  in  each.  One  of  the  most  useful  plants  for 
this  purpose  is  Oenothera  missounensis,  or  Missouri 
Evening  Primrose,  which  flowers  freely  all  summer, 
and  its  large,  bright  yellow  blooms  and  silvery 
edged  leaves  make  a  beautiful  show  throughout  the 
season. 

A  bed  of  the  large  Californian  Rose  Mallow,  Hibis- 
cus californicus,  or  even  our  own  Hibiscus  Moscheu- 
tos,  seen  so  abundantly  in  the  marshes  along  our  sea- 
coast,  do  finely  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  Some  other 
plants  well  suited  to  this  plan  are  Gillenia  trifoliata, 
with  delicate  white  flowers  borne  upon  stems  so 
slender  that  they  seem,  at  a  little  distance,  as  if  they 


were  floating  in  the  air.  Clematis  Davidiana,  a  new 
erect  species  with  light  purple  fragrant  flowers,  borne 
in  large  clusters  and  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
a  Hyacinth  ;  Sedum  spectabile,  or  rosy  Sedum,  with 
large  flat  corymbs  of  rosy-purple  flowers,  and  well 
suited  for  dry  soils  ;  Platycodon  grandiflorum,  with 
large  purple  and  white  bell-shaped  flowers ;  Thalic- 
trums,  or  Meadow  Rues,  of  several  species  which  are 
attractive,  both  in  foliage  and  flower,  are  useful,  and 
adapted  to  this  style  of  planting. 

The  Rockery. — We  will  here  mention  the  artifi- 
cial rockwork,  where  can  be  grown  the  various 
plants  found  upon  the  mountains  of  our  own  and  other 
countries,  and  which  require  a  spot  somewhat  raised 
above  the  general  level,  to  give  thorough  drainage, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  little  cosy  nooks  in 
which  the  delicate  early  blooming  plants  may  be  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  blasts  of  early  spring  or  partially 
shaded  from  the  fierce  heat  of  our  summer  sun.  We 
would  here  say  that  by  rockwork  we  do  not  mean  a 
pile  of  whitewashed  stones  laid  up  carefully  and  regu- 
larly like  the  foundation  of  a  bridge  pier,  as  we  have 
sometimes  seen,  and  on  which  a  few  Geraniums, 
Verbenas,  Portulaccas,  or  other  tender  plants  were 
allowed  to  live  or  die  according  to  the  season,  but  an 
irregular  mound  raised  above  the  general  level  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  design,  and  where  the  stones 
are  placed  as  naturally  as  possible  without  any  atten- 
tion to  regularity,  but  so  as  to  form  spaces  in  which 
may  be  planted  delicate  alpine  plants,  in  sunshine  or 
partial  shade,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
plant.  You  will  readily  see  that  with  the  addition  of 
a  natural  brook,  together  with  the  partial  shade 
obtained  by  planting  trees  or  shrubs  where  the 
grounds  will  permit,  that  a  charming  spot  may  be 
made,  and  one  which  will  always  present  some  new 
or  attractive  feature.  On  such  a  rockwork,  made  up 
of  leaf-mould,  loam  and  sand  in  almost  equal  propor- 
tions, may  be  grown  most  of  our  mountain  plants, 
such  as  the  various  species  of  Antennarias,  or  Moun- 
tain Catfoot,  the  smaller-growing  Columbines,  the 
rare  and  delicate  Campanulas,  or  Bell-flowers  of  our 
own  and  European  mountains,  the  alpine  Gentians  ; 
and  in  half-shaded  moist  spots  the  numerous  sorts 
of  Primroses  so  common  in  European  gardens 
but  so  seldom  seen  here  ;  the  scarlet  Windflower, 
small  species  of  Scillas,  Narcissi,  and  even  the 
rarer  Lilies  and  Orchids,  the  modest  little  Twin 
Flower,  Spring  Beauties,  the  pretty  dwarf  Phloxes, 
Potentillas,  and  many  others  rarely  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  which  only  require  such  a  situation  to 
become  in  a  short  time  firmly  established  and  more 
attractive  each  season. 

Propagation. — As  to  the  propagation  of  hardy 
plants  and  bulbs,  we  would  say  that  it  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  division  of  the  roots  in  early  spring  or  fall, 
or  in  cases  where  the  roots  are  not  suitable,  by  seeds 
sown  in  shallow  boxes  of  rich  soil  in  a  shaded  cold 
rame  as  soon  as  ripe ;  in  most  cases  these  germinate 
at  once,  and  weeding,  with  an  occasional  watering 
when  dry,  is  all  that  is  required  until  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  transplant  into  other  boxes;  after 
this,  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  transplant 
to  the  open  ground,  which  is  usually  the  following 
jear,  they  are  to  be  treated  exactly  as  the  plants  set 
out  in  the  mixed  bolder.  Many  hardy  plants  arc 
readily  grown  from  cuttings,  but  the  two  methods 
given  above  are  best  for  amateurs.  C7.  S.  Wootson,  in 
"  Report  of  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture" 


THE    DAISON 

Lies  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Torquay,  and  is 
justly  celebrated  for  its  fine  gardens  and  commanding 
situation,  which  give  it  a  local  prestige  exclusively  its 
own.  Mrs.  Chatto,  the  proprietor,  takes  great 
interest  in  her  garden,  which  is  what  the  new  school 
of  horticulturists  would  call  old-fashioned  in  many 
respects.  Those  who  love  old-fashioned  plants  and 
flowers,  rockeries  and  hardy  ferneries,  arches  and 
bowers  of  Roses,  will  find  all  represented  at  The 
Daison,  and  modern  gardening  as  well.  But  let  us 
begin  at  the  beginning.  The  entrance  is  off  the 
Upton  Road,  and  there  is  something  like  40  acres  of 
private  grounds  enclosed  by  walls.  Upon  the  right 
of  the  entrance  there  is  one  garden  enclosed  by  brick 
walls,  and  here  will  be  found  many  old-fashioned 
plants  in  the  borders  and  about  the  walls.  There  is 
an  old  conservatory  in  the  corridor  style,  which  is 
brimful  of  interest ;  it  is  furnished  with  Fuchsias  that 
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everybody  knew  a  score  of  years  ago,  such  as  Rose  of 
Castile,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  other  free-growing 
sorts.  They  cover  the  back  wall,  and  hang  from  the 
roof  in  graceful  clusters,  which  in  point  of  appearance 
would  be  hard  to  equal  at  the  present  moment.  They 
are  growing  in  9-inch  pots,  and  have  rooted  through 
the  pots  into  the  border.  The  stems  measure  14 
inches  in  circumference  near  to  their  base,  and  there 
is  no  appearance  of  old  age  or  decay  yet  visible,  nor 
are  there  any  symptoms  even  of  declining  health. 
The  pot  plants  consist  of  the  usual  stock  of  flowering 
plants,  including  some  Tropxolums  and  Carnations, 
the  pink  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  bearing  flowers  of 
remarkable  si/e  and  rich  in  colour. 

In  the  adjoining  wood  a  good  collection  of  hardy 
Ferns  is  established,  which  are  largely  used  for 
cutting  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  choicer 
collections  indoors  are  making  growth  which  is  tender 
and  fragile  in  a  cut  state.  In  the  genial  West  people 
as  a  whole  make  better  use  of  hardy  plants  and 
Ferns  than  their  confreres  of  the  North.  But  upon  this 
point  we  need  not  enlarge.  The  kitchen  garden 
division  is  stocked  with  vegetables  of  the  usual  variety 
and  quality,  and  very  fine  crops  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
Strawberry.  This  variety  does  well  upon  the  lime- 
stone, and  is  a  good  sort  to  grow  in  light  gravelly 
soils,  where  it  succeeds  better  than  most  other  kinds 
and  yields  fair  average  crops.  There  is  a  late  supply 
of  Grapes  grown  in  this  garden  and  a  stock  of  winter- 
blooming  plants.  The  finest  Apple  in  the  garden  is 
Lord  Derby,  which  exceeds  Gloria  Mundi  in  size,  and 
is  the  only  variety  that  is  bearing  anything  like  a  full 
crop  this  season. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  both  choice  and  numerous  ; 
some  of  the  best  are  Campanula  persicifolia  fl.-pl., 
Hedysarum  coronarium,  Funkia  Sieboldi,  Matricaria 
inodora,  fl.-pl.,  Pulmonaria  variegata,  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  and  hedges  of  the  old  Fuchsia  gra- 
cilis, Jasmines,  and  Honeysuckles,  which  are 
peculiarly  attractive  and  pleasing  to  look  upon. 
Between  this  garden  and  the  house  there  is  a  second 
garden,  situated  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill,  where  fruit 
and  plant  growing  are  more  extensively  carried  on. 
Fern  growing  appears  to  be  a  speciality,  and  the 
collection  is  a  very  good  one  indeed.  Cutting  is  the 
order  of  the  day  ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  specimens 
and  half-specimens,  and  made  up  baskets  for  house 
furnishing,  which  are  pretty  and  well  grown.  The 
bulk  of  the  collection  consists  of  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
concinnum  and  concinnum  latum,  trapeziforme,  gracil- 
limum,  and  setulosum,  which  is  largely  used  for 
dressing  cork  baskets,  which  are  very  pretty  for 
sitting  rooms,  or  they  will  answer  equally  well  as 
hanging  baskets.  The  pieces  of  cork  are  fastened 
with  copper  wire,  and  small  plants  are  inserted 
between  the  spaces,  which  grow  and  cover  the  entire 
surface  of  the  basket.  Adiantum  mundulum  is  a 
favourite  kind  for  cutting,  and  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris  var.  cornubiense  is  another  favourite,  pro- 
bably because  of  its  local  origin.  It  is  a  Cornish  Fern, 
and  was  discovered  when  the  new  line  of  railway  was 
being  made  between  Hayle  and  St.  Ives. 

The  Daison  Maidenhair  is  another  local  celebrity  ; 
it  has  lighter  fronds  than  A.  Capillus- Veneris,  and  was 
raised  from  spores  by  the  late  Mr.  Chatto.  A  small 
hardy  fernery  has  recently  been  added  to  the  tropical 
house,  which  is  beautifully  lined  with  moss  and  fur- 
nished with  Ferns.  It  may  be  interesting  to  relate 
that  a  wren  has  built  its  nests  in  this  little  house  and 
hatched  her  young  without  displaying  any  fear  at  the 
presence  of  workmen  or  visitors.  In  the  vineries 
there  are  good  crops  of  Grapes  both  late  and  early, 
and  specimen  Ferns,  of  which  Microlepia  hirta  cristata 
is  beautifully  grown  for  house  furnishing.  The  plant 
stove  contains  foliage  and  flowering  plants  and  showy 
creepers  trained  upon  the  roof.  The  mansion  is  but 
a  short  distance  from  here,  and  stands  upon  a  com- 
manding eminence,  from  which  there  are  extensive 
views  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  originally  a 
square  running  north  and  south  ;  but  another  large 
wing  has  been  added,  which  runs  east  and  west,  as 
well  as  a  private  chapel  which  faces  the  east.  The 
carriage  entrance  is  still  upon  the  east  side,  and  a  fine 
conservatory  and  fernery,  erected  by  Messrs.  Weeks 
&  Co.,  have  only  lately  been  added  to  the  extreme 
west  side,  or  rather  end  of  the  new  wing,  which  have 
much  improved  its  appearance. 

From  the  south  front  there  is  a  splendid  prospect 
towards  Torquay,  Berry  Head,  Brixham,  Paignton, 
and  towards  the  west  the  range  of  the  Dart- 
moor hills.  The  conservatory  is  a  lofty  oblong 
structure   with  a  flooring   of  ornamental   tiles,   and 


the  plants  disposed  in  groups  having  centres  of 
Tree  Ferns  and  Palms  surrounded  by  a  glorious 
display  of  flowering  plants,  and  the  front  staging  also 
gay  with  similar  subjects.  The  fernery  upon  the  north 
side  of  the  conservatory  is  undoubtedly  the  great 
attraction  of  the  garden.  There  is  a  steep  bank  of 
rockwork  in  which  Woodwardia  radicans,  Polypo- 
dium  aureum,  Pteris  longifolia,  and  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum  are  the  chief  objects,  the  groundwork  of  course 
consisting  of  smaller  Ferns  and  mosses.  There  is  a 
constant  trickling  of  water  among  the  rocks  descend- 
ing into  a  little  pool  at  the  base  of  the  rockery,  and 
in  the  centre  of  this  stands  a  fine  specimen  of  Also- 
phila  excelsa.  There  are  common  grasses  and  small 
Ferns  and  mosses  creeping  over  the  stones,  and  by 
the  margin  of  the  narrow  path  which  appears  very 
natural  to  the  eye,  and  upon  the  whole  a  more  artistic 
piece  of  workmanship  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 
The  rare  health  of  the  plants,  and  the  splendid  colour 
and  development  of  the  fronds,  of  course,  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  arrangement,  and  Mr. 
Pender,  the  gardener,  may  be  congratulated  upon  his 
success  in  the  management  of  a  garden  which  abounds 
in  so  many  objects  of  beauty  and  interest. 


FLOWERS    IN   SEASON. 

Geranium  anemonifolium. — A  noble  herbaceous 
perennial,  flowers  of  which  are  sent  us  from  Ireland 
by  Miss  Owen.  The  lower  leaves  are  on  long  cylin- 
drical stalks,  the  glabrous  bright  greenblades  deeply 
palmatisect,  each  of  the  five  lobes  being  again 
divided,  so  that  the  foliage  is  very  handsome.  The 
flowers  are  numerous,  in  much-branched,  erect,  sticky 
panicles,  bright  magenta  coloured. 

Hypericum  patulum,  pseudo-patulum,  or  Gum- 
bletonii,  as  it  is  variously  called,  improves  on  acquaint- 
ance. "The  largest  bush  here, "  writes  Mr.  Smith,  from 
Newry,  "is  about  4  feet  across  by  2i  feet  high,  and  is 
a  dense  mass  of  flowers  and  buds.  I  should  think 
there  must  be  thousands  of  them,  so  closely  are  they 
packed.  These  will  continue  to  open  for  months  to 
come.  It  likes  a  generous  soil,  with  a  fair  supply  of 
moisture  and  a  warm  and  sheltered  position.  Thus 
circumstanced  it  developes  as  above,  which  represents 
three  years'  growth." 

Anthemis  tinctoria.— Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co., 
Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  send  flowers  of  this 
handsome  perennial,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  a 
semi-wild  state  on  ballast  heaps.  Its  finely  cut  leaves 
and  bright  yellow  flower-heads  are  very  attractive.  In 
cultivation  Messrs.  Dicksons  find  it  very  ornamental, 
and  the  more  desirable  in  that  it  remains  in  bloom  all 
the  summer  and  autumn. 

Primula  mollis.— From  Miss  Owen  come  flowers 
of  this  charming  Primrose.  The  radical  leaves  are 
on  long  stalks,  the  blade  cordate  roundish,  obscurely 
palmately  lobed,  the  whole  surface  covered  with 
sticky  white  hairs.  The  flowers  are  lovely  magenta 
coloured,  in  whorls  or  tiers,  as  in  P.  japonica.  The 
plant  is  a  universal  favourite,  and  our  correspondent 
informs  us  that  it  stood  out  last  winter  in  Ireland 
on  the  rockery,  as,  indeed,  it  did  also  near  London. 

Lespedeza  villosa.— A  hardy  shrub  with  slender 
rod-like  branches,  trifoliolate  green  glabrous  leaves 
and  erect  racemes  of  violet  papilionaceous  flowers. 
Mr.  Smith  finds  that  the  plant,  though  hardy,  does 
best  against  a  wall. 

Campanula  pusilla  alba.— It  is  seldom  one 
sees  this  beautiful  little  Hairbell  so  thoroughly  at 
home  as  we  witnessed  it  the  other  day  in  the  gardens 
of  Mr.  Whitehead,  Deighton  Grove,  near  York. 
There  is  a  complete  belt  about  12  inches  broad, 
surrounding  a  circular  flower-bed  about  5  yards  in 
diameter.  The  whole  of  the  Campanula  is  a  perfect 
sheet  of  bloom,  the  effect  of  which  is  charming.  The 
soil  in  which  it  is  growing  is  a  sandy  loam  with  a 
tinge  of  peat. 

Ceanothus  Arnoldi  is  a  fine  ornamental  shrub, 
with  large  bold  foliage,  and  beautiful  panicles 
of  pale  lilac  flowers.  It  makes  a  handsome  com- 
panion plant  to  C.  Gloire  de  Versailles,  and  other  of 
the  fine  blue-flowered  garden  hybrids  raised  on  the 


Continent,  as  also  the  white-flowered  C.  americana, 
the  New  Jersey  Tea.  This  latter  plant,  according  to 
Gray's  Manual,  has  acquired  its  English  name  from 
the  fact  that  its  leaves  were  used  for  tea  during  the 
American  Revolution.  This  manufacture,  Dr.  Gray 
tells  us,  has  been  recently  revived  in  Pennsylvania. 
C.  Arnoldi,  and  several  other  species,  as  well  as 
garden  hybrids,  are  now  blooming  in  the  picturesque 
Coombe  Wood  nursery  ol  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Indigofera  Gerardiana  is  a  charming  shrub, 
which,  with  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  will  almost 
bid  defiance  to  an  English  winter ;  indeed,  in  the 
open  border — at  any  rate  in  many  places  in  the  South 
of  England— it  will  pass  unscathed  through  an  ordi- 
nary winter.  It  produces  its  rather  long  racemes  of 
rosy-red  flowers  in  great  profusion,  and  affords  a 
colour  almost  unique  amongst  the  hardy  or  half-hardy 
shrubs  now  in  flower.  It  was  first  sent  to  this  country 
more  than  forty  years  ago  from  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Saharunpore.  In  a  wild  state  it  is  found  in  tem- 
perate and  sub-tropical  West  Himalaya,  at  elevations 
of  from  2000  to  10,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
I.  coronillrcfolia.  Now  in  flower  in  the  Kew 
Arboretum. 

Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius  is  a  lovely 
ornamental  shrub  from  Tasmania  and  South-east 
Australia.  It  will  succeed  well,  and  flower  freely,  in 
the  open,  and  its  white  flower-heads,  though  very 
small  individually,  are  produced  in  such  profusion 
that  their  number  amply  compensates  for  their  minute- 
ness. The  foliage,  which  is  small,  and,  as  its  specific 
name  implies,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  common 
Rosemary,  is  almost  hidden  by  the  tiny  flower-heads. 
Like  Olearia  Haasti,  and  several  Composite  from  the 
same  quarter  of  the  world,  it  is  sure  to  become  a 
general  favourite  either  for  corridor  or  cool  con- 
servatory decoration,  or  for  the  front  of  the  mixed 
shrubbery  outdoors.     Now  flowering  at  Kew. 

Lysimachia  nummularia.  —  Londoners  who 
are  accustomed  to  see  this  common  favourite 
hang  from  the  sills  of  their  windows  with  an  odd 
flower  dotted  here  and  there  upon  a  growth  from 
12  to  iS  inches  long,  would  be  surprised  to  see  it  in 
many  parts  of  Devonshire  with  its  leaves  almost 
hidden  among  a  mass  of  golden-yellow  flowers. 
Climate  makes  all  the  difference. 

PeritlOCA  gr.f.ca — For  nearly  three  centuries 
this  handsome  and  interesting  climber  has  been 
in  cultivation  in  British  gardens,  for  old  Gerard  has 
left  it  on  record  that,  "  my  loving  friend,  lohn 
Robin,  herbalist,  [in  Paris,  did  sende  me  plants  for 
my  garden,  where  they  flower  and  flourish."  The 
hardiness  of  this  species,  its  quick  growth,  glossy 
leaves,  and  peculiarly  velvety  lurid  brown  flowers, 
render  it  a  desirable  plant  for  covering  the  bare  stems 
of  trees  or  for  clothing  an  old  wall,  arbour,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Loudon,  however,  "the  odour  of  the 
flower  is  considered  unwholesome  and  even  dangerous 
to  those  who  are  long  exposed  to  it."  The  milky 
exudation  from  the  stems  of  P.  graica  have  been  used 
in  the  East  for  poisoning  wolves.  A  specimen  of  this 
species  grown  round  two  or  three  stakes  in  the  open, 
at  Kew,  has  developed  short,  stumpy  branches,  which 
have  been  literally  laden  with  axillary  cymes  of  re- 
markably formed  and  coloured  flowers — so  different 
from  those  of  any  other  hardy  shrub. 

Jacaranda  mimosifolia.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  plants  in  cultivation,  but  it  is  not  so 
hardy  as  is  generally  imagined.  It  is  a  plant,  the 
proper  treatment  of  which  is  somewhat  misunderstood. 
In  out-of-the-way  districts  gardeners  grow  it  as  a  stove 
plant,  and  subtropical  men  declare  that  it  is  hardy 
enough  for  the  flower  [garden.  The  precise  condition 
under  which  the  plant  is  most  at  home  is  about  half 
way  between  these  two  extremes.  Last  year  it 
succeeded  beautifully  in  the  subtropical  beds  at  Bat- 
tersea  Park,  but  this  season  it  looks  rather  sickly,  and 
so  far  it  can  hardly  be  called  an  ornament.  The  low 
temperature  that  we  have  experienced  lately  has 
militated  severely  against  the  well-being  of  all 
tender  subtropicals,  and  once  the  lower  leaves 
of  a  plant  are  disfigured  it  no  longer  looks  itself. 
In  warm  seasons  it  will  succeed  very  well  out-of- 
doors  if  not  planted  out  too  early,  but  generally 
speaking  it  requires  an  intermediate  temperature. 
Those  who  wish  to  cover  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery  or 
plant-house  cannot  do  better  than  plant  out  one  or 
two  plants  which  under  very  ordinary  care  will  grow 
with  amazing  rapidity.  But  gardeners  will  find  the 
plant  best  adapted  for  furnishing  or  table  work,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  most  generally  useful. 
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Young  Vines  Losing  their  Bottom  Leaves. — 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  not  unusual  for  young 
Vines  to  show  symptoms  of  what  appears  to  a  great 
many  a  disease.  Their  lower  leaves  get  soft  at  the 
base  of  the  leafstalk,  and  in  the  event  of  strong  sun- 
shine the  leaf  itself  gets  burnt  up  or  dries  away, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  bare  leafstalk,  which  also 
disappears  in  the  course  of  time.  We  have  seen 
young  gardeners  cover  a  vinery  with  mats  where  the 
Vines  were  so  affected,  and  even  old  practitioners 
have  ordered  Vine  borders  to  be  water-drenched,  in 
consequence  of  the  same  appearances.  Others  have 
imagined  nocturnal  apparitions  of  the  Vine  Phylloxera 
from  the  same  cause,  and  a  great  many  more  have 
suspected  myriads  of  demon  grubs  as  plentiful  as  the 
ocusts  of  old  as  being  the  originators  of  the  mischief. 
Now  let  us  endeavour  to  trace  the  supposed  disease  to 
its  proper  and  genuine  source.  We  grow  or  buy  a 
Vine  or  any  number  of  Vines,  which  are  no  thicker 
than,  say,  a  stout  Willow-twig.  These  Vines,  though 
small,  are  short-jointed,  and  thoroughly  well  ripened. 
The  reason  of  their  being  small  is  in  general  terms 
because  they  have  been  grown  in  pots  that  are 
smaller  than  those  commonly  used  for  purposes 
of  Vine  growing  —  say  in  pots  from  8  to  9 
inches  in  diameter.  Very  well ;  they  are  cut-back 
some  time  before  planting,  and  when  turned  out  of 
their  pots  will  be  found  to  be  well  furnished  with 
small,  or  in  common  parlance  fibrous,  roots.  These 
roots  are  the  natural  outcome  of  restricted  pot-room, 
and  of  a  compost  that  is  not  over-rich.  Well,  the  Vines 
are  planted  in  rich  or  medium  rich  borders — whether  rich 
or  not,  at  all  events  they  have  a  large  body  of  compost 
to  grow  in.  By-and-bye  the  Vines  begin  to  grow, 
and  the  growth  at  first  is  in  character  with  the  pre- 
vious season's  wood,  for  the  well-known  reason  that 
it  is  the  law  of  Nature  for  Vines  and  other  deciduous 
plants  to  hybernate  upon  what  gardeners  call  stored- 
up  sap.  To  put  the  matter  pointedly  and  briefly,  the 
Vine  does  not  make  any  young  roots  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  it  is  planted,  and  the  first  growth  that 
it  makes  is  simply  the  outcome  of  such  stores  of  sap 
as  it  contains  from  the  growth  of  the  previous  year. 
If  we  plant  a  Vine  no  thicker  than  a  Willow,  we  do 
not  expect  the  first  foot  of  growth  to  be  very  much 
stouter  ;  but  after  a  while  the  roots  find  out  the  new, 
fresh  compost,  hosts  of  fresh  roots  are  made,  and  you 
can  see  the  canes  increase  in  length  and  thickness 
daily.  If  the  border  is  at  all  rich,  the  character  of  the 
roots  is  changed  from  what  they  were  when  the  Vines 
were  grown  in  pots  ;  they,  too,  grow  more  thick  and 
vigorous,  and  in  proportion  to  their  power  of  sustain- 
ing and  supplying  the  food  the  top  of  the  Vine 
thickens.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  Vine  after  it 
has  made  2  or  3  yards  of  growth  to  be  much  thicker 
at  that  distance  from  the  ground  than  it  is  at  its  base. 
The  roots  are  now  in  full  motion,  and  the  sap  is 
rapidly  propelled  upwards  by  increased  vital  force, 
the  stem  gradually  expands,  and  this  expansion  from 
above  causes  a  partial  severance  of  the  outer  rind  with 
leaf  attached  at  the  Vine's  base,  and  the  sap  no  longer 
nourishes  the  lower  leaves  as  before.  The  leaves, 
therefore,  through  lack  of  sufficient  nourishment, 
gradually  decay  and  drop  off,  but  the  symptoms  are 
only  present  in  the  case  of  strong-growing,  vigorous 
Vines,  and  no  evil  results  will  follow.  It  is  notice- 
able that  Vines  that  are  trained  perpendicularly  are 
more  affected  in  this  way  than  those  that  are  bent  at 
the  bottom  of  the  rafter,  because  the  sap  is  forced 
with  greater  power  upwards  by  the  roots  than  if  the 
Vines  had  been  trained  in  such  a  way  that  the  flow  of 
sap  would  be  checked  in  its  upward  course,  as  it  is 
more  or  less  by  the  ordinary  method  of  training. 
W.  H. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Peas.  —  I  quite 
agree  with  your  remarks  at  p.  112  regarding  the 
difficulty  oftentimes  experienced  of  distinguishing  the 
difference  between  the  Peas  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
— the  two  will  always  come  from  one  sort,  more 
especially  from  the  green  variety.  I  made  a  sowing 
of  what  I  thought  a  good  sample  of  Telegraph  early 
in  January,  and  another  towards  the  end  of  February. 
Strange  to  say,  although  the  Peas  were  taken  from 
one  lot,  those  sown  in  January  produced  a  great 
proportion  of  the  light  variety  known  as  Telephone, 
These  were  of  every  shade  of  light  green  up  to 
white,  and  could  have  been  shown  for  either 
variety.  This  was  not  all  :  the  same  rows  pro- 
duced  the    other  varieties  of  Telegraph  in  abund- 


ance, Stratagem  and  Pride  of  the  Market.  This 
will  bear  out  the  remarks  made  in  your  columns  a 
short  time  since,  that  if  the  four  sorts  had  been  mixed 
together,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  se- 
parated them.  The  remarks  were  correct  to  my 
thinking,  especially  if  the  sorts  had  been  well  grown. 
I  noticed  at  p.  SS  that  Mr.  Sheppard  almost  made 
an  apology  for  Telephone  and  Stratagem,  because  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  was  placed  before  them  at  Ipswich  ;  if 
they  were  all  well  grown,  I  cannot  see  how  this  should 
be,  because  if  twenty-four  pods  of  either  of  the  two 
sorts,  if  well  grown,  would  produce  a  third  more 
weight  than  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  the  quality  of  all  the 
sorts  is  equally  good.  I  have  a  seedling  which  I 
think  is  a  great  improvement  on  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ; 
the  cross  is  between  Culverwell's  Prolific  Marrow  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  ;  the  produce  is  larger  and  more  pro- 
lific than  the  old  sort.  When  ready  I  shall  send  it  to 
the  committee  at  South  Kensington.  William  Culver- 
•well,  Thorpe  Perrow. 

Puccinia  rubigo-vera,  DC,  which  used  to  be 
known  as  P.  straminis,  Fcke.,  and  P.  strioeformis, 
Wesld.,  has  made  its  appearance  this  year  in  great 
profusion  on  the  Wheat.  In  early  spring  the  rust 
upon  Wheat  considerably  alarmed  the  farming  com- 
munity, lest  they  should  suffer  again  from  mildew,  as 
they  did  last  year.  The  Uredo  of  P.  rubigo-vera 
appears  much  earlier  in  the  year  than  that  of  P.  gra- 
minis,  and  so  do  the  teleutospores.  The  two  species 
are  quite  distinct,  and  the  structure  and  physiology 
of  both  are  well  known.  The  /Ecidium  of  P.  rubigo- 
vera  occurs  on  various  boraginaceous  plants.  The 
Uredo  and  telentospores  are  now  exceedingly  abund- 
ant upon  Rye,  upon  Holcus  lanatus,  Bromus  sterilis, 
and  several  other  grasses.  Charles  B.  Plowri^ht, 
King's  Lynn,  July  20. 

Garden  Chair. — We  have  copied  this  design  (fig. 
28)  from  a  sheet  of  illustrations  sent  us  by  Messrs. 


Fig.  28. — rustic  arm  chair. 


Barron,  of  the  Borrowash  Nurseries,  Derby.  It  is 
pictural  and  easily  constructed,  and  an  attentive 
cavalier  or  servant  can  readily  increase  its  comfort 
when  it  is  required  to  be  used  by  a  lady  by  the 
addition  of  a  rug. 

Horticultural  Impostors. — Under  this  title  some 
gardening  papers  have  given  an  abstract  of  a  lecture 
delivered  at  Chicago  by  Mr.  refer  Henderson, 
describing  the  operations  of  certain  travelling  dealers 
in  plants  in  America,  who  have  been  particularly 
successful  in  duping  Englishmen.  I  am  afraid  that 
some  of  them  have  been  in  England,  and  that  some 
of  our  leading  nursery  firms  have  been  taken  in  by 
them.  I  can  account  in  no  other  way  for  getting 
very  common  plants  under  the  name  of  scarce  ones 
from  respectable  dealers.  A  favourite  plant  with  these 
itinerants,  and  one  in  which  they  deal  largely,  both  in 
root  and  in  seed,  seems  to  be  that  well-known  weed 
(and  a  pretty  flower  enough  in  a  wild  place),  Cam- 
panula rapunculoides.  This  came  to  me  this  spring 
from  nurserymen  by  four  different  names,  none  of 
them  its  own  :  they  were  Adenophora  Lamarckiana, 
Campanula  americana  (an  appropriate  name  enough). 
Phyteuma  campanuloides,  Campan-Bononiensis,  and 
in  seed  as  Campanula  Tenori  !  Of  this  last  rare  and 
delicate  alpine,  I  have  a  fine  crop  of  seedlings  raised 
from  seed  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  (i.  Maw,  and  collected 
by  Mr.  Laciata  in  the  North  of  Italy.  I'.  is  to  be 
hoped  that  nurserymen  will  be  more  on  their  guard  ; 
a  certain  well  known  London  auction-room  is  by 
no   means    proof   against    the    impostors    described 


by    Mr.    Henderson,    as    I    know    by    experience. 
C.  Wolley  Doil,  Edge  Hall,  July  24. 

Lilium  Harrisii.— This  is  a  novelty  of  decided 
merit,  brought  out  last  fall  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Harris,  of 
Philadelphia.  It  resembles  the  old  longifiorum  very 
much,  the  flowers  being  of  the  same  shape — merely 
somewhat  larger,  and  more  fragrant ;  the  colour  is 
likewise  pure  white.  The  peculiarities  in  which 
surpasses  the  L.  longifiorum  are — I,  its  great  pre- 
cocity when  forced  (blooming  in  January) ;  2,  its  being 
more  floriferous,  first  size  bulbs  giving  five  and  even 
eight  flowers  ;  3,  its  being  very  prolific  in  the  repro- 
duction, scales  producing  flowering  bulbs  in  one  year, 
and  small  bulblets  of  pea  size  flowering  the  first  year 
already.  This  Lily  has  been  tested  last  winter  in  the 
cities  of  New  Voik  and  Philadelphia  by  the  most 
prominent  growers  of  cut  flowers.  Another  Lily  was 
put  on  the  market  at  the  same  time  under  the  name 
of  floribundum.  Some  American  houses  state 
their  belief  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  two,  and  it  is  true  that  in  some  cases 
Harrisii  was  delivered  when  ordered  as  flori- 
bundum, but  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
two  and  a  decided  one,  according  to  my  knowledge 
(not  belief),  obtained  from  personal  observation.  The 
true  L.  Harrisii  is  dwarf  (12  to  20  inches  high)  and 
early  flowering ;  the  floribundum  is  tall  (4  feet  and 
above)  and  flowers  nearly  four  weeks  later.  As  such, 
the  Harrisii  is  of  special  value  to  those  who  grow  for 
market  gardening.  Both  Lilies  came  originally  from 
Bermuda.  The  Harrisii  was  all  propagated  from  one 
bulb,  and  runs  as  such,  uniform  and  true.  The 
stock  of  floribundum  is  grown  from  a  collection  of 
sundry  bulbs,  and  cannot,  as  such,  run  uniform. 
Winfried  Holier.  [We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
this  Lily,  but  have  reserved  our  judgment  till  we  have 
personal  opportunity  of  examining  it.  The  peculiarity 
of  its  producing  flowers  by  anticipation,  as  Linnajus 
would  have  called  it,  from  the  young  bulbs  of  the 
year,  is  a  very  interesting  circumstance,  botanically  as 
well  as  horticulturally.  We  hope  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  plants  later  on  ;  meanwhile  there 
is  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  the  statement. 
Of  course  the  plant  has  been  imported  into  Bermuda. 
Ed.] 

Hollyhock  Disease.— Herewith  I  send  you  a 
collection  of  the  disc-shaped  fruits  of  common  Mallow 
gathered  this  afternoon  (July  25)  by  me  in  waste 
places  near  gardens  at  Isleworth.  They  are  sent  so 
that  you  may  confirm  my  statement  that  they  are  in 
a  far  worse  state  as  regards  fungus  infection  than  any- 
thing illustrated  or  described  by  me  in  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle.  They  show  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the 
growth  of  the  fungus,  and  also  that  the  fungus  grows 
with  the  growing  plant.  The  fungus  attacks  every 
part  (including  petals)  from  the  cotyledons  to  the 
fruit.  Such  badly  infected  fruits  as  these  must  perish 
on  or  in  the  ground,  as  in  the  case  of  my  Hollyhock 
seeds,  described  elsewhere.  Fruits  or  seeds  slightly 
tainted  reproduce  the  disease  next  year.  Gardeners 
should  carefully  destroy  these  nurse  plants.  There 
can  be  no  good  chance  for  Hollyhocks  at  Isleworth 
whilst  the  Mallows  (their  close  allies)  are  in  this  state. 
Malva  moschata  and  its  white  variety  were  once  fre- 
quent at  West  Drayton.  I  have  seen  it  year  by  year 
get  less  and  less  frequent  under  the  disease,  and  now 
I  cannot  see  it  at  all  in  its  former  places  as  known  to 
me.  All  the  Mallows,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Holly- 
hocks, for  wide  stretches  at  north-east  London,  have 
vanished.    W.  G.  S. 

Economical  Cucumber  and  Melon  Growing. 
■ — I  was  pleased  to  see  in  your  issue  of  July  15  the 
illustration  of  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  house  at 
Newbold  Revel,  but  I  can  fully  endorse  the  state- 
ment made  by  your  correspondent,  "  X.",  at  p.  120, 
that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  plan.  As  visitors  to 
Combe  Abbey  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Miller  has  prac- 
tised Cucumber  and  Melon  growing,  combined  with 
the  best  possible  results,  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
such  a  thing  as  a  failure  is  unknown.  Mr.  Miller's 
plan  is  to  take  two  crops  of  Melons  and  one  of  Cucum- 
bers from  each  forcing  pit  in  the  season,  clearing  them 
not  later  than  the  end  of  August,  and  then  filling 
them  with  winter-flowering  plants  for  cutting,  &c. 
F.  Prince,  Dartry  Castle,  Co.  Monaghan. 

Gilbert's  Chou  de  Burghley.— Permit  me  to 
say  a  word  concerning  Mr.  R,  Gilbert's  Cabbage- 
Broccoli,  alias  Chou  de  Burghley — an  esculent  now 
becoming  widely  known  to  the  horticultural  world, 
and  destined,  I  believe,  ere  long  to  lift  its  head  high 
enough  to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Brassica  tribe.  I 
have  grown  it  during  the  past  twelvemonths  from 
plants  obtained  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  found  it 
superior  to  anything  of  either  the  Cabbage  or  Broccoli 
kind.  In  fact,  I  consider  it  the  nearest  approach  yet 
attained  to  animal  marrow  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  will  be  a  boon  to  the  cottager  when  he  becomes 
possessed  of  a  vegetable  that  will  defy  the  rigours  of 
winter.  I  have  now,  in  July,  beautiful  specimens  of 
it  becoming  hard  and  white,  of  a  conical  shape. 
H.  Knight,  Stamford, 
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Royal  Horticultural  :    July  25. 

Scientific  Committee,— Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in 
the  chair. 

ResteHa  lacerata. — Specimens  of  Hawthorn  thickly 
covered  with  this  fundus,  supposed  to  be  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  jelly-like  Orange  fungus  of  the 
Juniper,  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  Masters. 

Hybrid  Tacsonias. — Flowers  of  the  hybrid  Tacsonia 
raised  by  Mr,  Smythe,  and  described  at  p.  103,  were 
also  exhibited  by  Dr.  Masters. 

Rhododendron  autultteeflorum* — Mr.  Mangles  ex- 
hibited a  spray  of  this  late-flowering  species,  a  native 
ofSikkim,  growing  on  trees  and  rocks  with  a  pen- 
dulous habit.  It  was  remarkable  for  bearing  but  one 
Bower,  as  the  figure  given  by  Hooker  shows  two 
together,  this  possibly  being  its  habit  in  India  ;  but  if 
Mr.  Mangles'  suggestion  be  correct,  that  R.  sparsi- 
florum  (Booth)  be  the  same  species,  it  possibly  pro- 
duces but  one  flower  at  a  time  in  Bhootan.  In  foliage 
it  resembles  R,  Maddeni  or  calophyllum.  The 
blossom  closely  resembles  that  of  R.  lepidotum  or 
that  of  the  Tea  plant  or  small  Camellia,  whence  the 
specific  name. 

Hollyhock  Disease.  —  Mr.  \Y.  G.  Smith  reported  the 
results  of  planting  healthy  seeds  of  Hollyhock  and 
such  as  were  affected  with  Puccinia.  He  planted 
twenty  tainted  seeds  ;  of  these  only  two  germinated, 
one  of  these  sickened  and  died  in  two  days  after 
appearing  above-ground,  the  other  seedling  remains 
alive  and  unaffected.  Of  fifty  healthy  seeds  every 
one  germinated  and  appeared  above-ground  in  a 
healthy  condition  in  a  fortnight  ;  after  the  third  week 
the  ground  round  the  seedlings  was  covered  with 
broken  up  leaves  of  Mallow  affected  with  Puccinia 
malvacearum  ;  in  less  than  a  week  forty-six  of  the 
seedlings  had  sickened  and  died.  The  experiments 
seem  to  show  that  the  fungus  of  the  Hollyhock 
disease,  either  in  its  Uredo  or  Puccinia  form,  is 
capable  (without  the  intervention  of  an  .Kcidium 
condition)  of  immediately  causing  disease  and  death 
in  the  seedlings.  Mr.  Smith  did  not,  however,  deny 
the  possibility  of  an  .Kcidium  state  of  Puccinia.  In 
reference  to  this  subject  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Du  Port,  of 
Matteshall,  Dereham,  had  written  to  say  that  he  has 
examined  Hollyhocks  at  Matteshall,  and  found  the 
leaves  of  seedlings  to  be  covered  with  the  pustules  of 
the  disease. 

Floral  Committee.  —  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  largest  exhibitor  of  new 
or  rare  Orchids  at  this  meeting  was  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  whose  grower,  Mr.  Spyers, 
received  four  First-class  Certificates.  These  were 
a  plant  shown  as  Comparettia  falcata  vera,  with 
reddish  orange-coloured  flowers,  with  a  very  broad 
lip,  and  a  long  slender  spur  ;  we  suspect  that  this  may 
be  the  C.  speciosa  described  by  Professor  Reichen- 
bacb,  October  26,  1S7S ;  C.  falcata  having  purplish-red 
flowers.  Oncidium  stelligerum,  a  species  described 
in  our  columns  in  1S73,  p.  139S,  with  numerous 
flowers,  loosely  arranged  in  very  long  spikes  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  lanceolate,  green  heavily  barred 
with  brown  ;  the  lip  three-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes 
white,  the  central  one  larger,  rounded  and  clear, 
lilac  in  colour.  Renanthera  matutina,  a  species 
which  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England  at 
Chatsworth,  in  December,  1842.  The  stem  is 
erect  with  two-ranked  strap-shaped  leaves ;  and 
long  loose  spikes  of  flowers,  produced  from  the 
young  shoots  as  well  as  the  old  ;  the  flower  segments 
are  linear,  deep  red,  spotted  with  reddish-brown  ; 
the  two  lateral  petals  bent  downwards  and  united 
together  to  form  a  lip,  the  true  lip  being  very  small 
and  inconspicuous ;  and  Grammatophyllum  multi- 
florum,  with  flat  pseudobulbs,  bearing  at  the  top  bold 
or  long  bright-green  leaves,  and  at  the  base  long  arching 
racemes,  about  2  feet  long,  with  very  numerous  flowers, 
each  about  2  inches  across,  the  segments  greenish 
heavily  barred  with  brown.  Comparettia  macro* 
plectron  was  shown  by  Mr.  Heims,  gr.  to  F.  A. 
Philbrick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Oldfield,  Bickley.  It  is  a 
species  from  New  Granada,  described  by  Professor 
Reichenbach  in  our  columns  for  October  26,  1S78.  It 
ha  long  racemes  of  flowers,  the  segments  oblong  and 
thelip  broad,  two-lobed,  lilac,  with  numerous  minute 
spots  and  a  very  long  spur.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons 
had  Segonia  gogoensis,  a  new  species  recently  de- 

»scribei  in  our  columns,  with  peltate  ovate  acute 
leaves,  velvety-green  above,  wine-red  beneath  ;  the 
flowers  mall,  pinkish,  in  loose  panicles;  and  Lilium 
auratumvirginale,  a  pure  while  variety.  From  Mr. 
W.  Thompson,  Ipswich,  came  Phacelia  campanu- 
laria  (seep.  51).  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  sent 
Cattleya  Vhitei  (hort.),  a  presumably  new  species, 
with  dull  lUc  sepals  and  petals,  lip  magenta  with  the 
centre  oranfe.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  showed 
the  new  Cttleya  Chamberlainiana  x ,  a  hybrid 
between     C.   Leopoldii     and     C.    Dowiana,     with 


sepals  and  petals  dull  reddish-lilac,  the  lip 
three-lobed,  the  basal  lobes  erect,  acute,  the 
central  lobe  broad,  crumpled,  all  rich  magenta  in 
colour.  Lxlia  calistoglossa,  with  linear  pale  lilac 
sepals,  and  a  deep  magenta  lip.  Lilium  gloriosoides, 
with  globose  flowers,  the  segments  reflexed,  with 
reddish-orange  tubercles.  PhaLxnopsis  intermedia 
Brymeriana,  with  white  segments,  the  lateral  lobes  of 
the  lip  erect,  the  central  one  flat,  ovate-acute,  all 
pink  in  colour.  Among  Orchids  shown  by  other 
exhibitors  were  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  Bathi- 
anum,  a  very  pretty  variety,  with  white  flowers  faintly 
tinged  with  lilac  in  the  centre.  Peristeria  graveolens, 
with  close  racemes  of  egg-shaped  flowers  of  a  pale 
cream  colour,  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  purplish 
spots.  Cattleya  Sanderiana,  with  sepals  narrow,  the 
petals  broad,  and  both  lilac,  the  lip  magenta  with 
yellowish  spots,  and  orange  throat.  Gonatanthus 
sarmentosus,  an  Aroid  with  stalked,  heart-shaped 
bright  green  leaves  and  long  primrose-coloured  spathe, 
contracted  and  bent  below  the  middle,  hence  the 
name.  The  peculiar  bulb-bearing  branches,  for  which 
this  species  is  so  remarkable,  were  not  developed  in 
the  specimen  exhibited.  Phakxnopsis  fasciata,  a  small- 
flowered  species,  with  yellowish  segments  transversely 
barred  with  brown  (see  p.  134).  Messrs.  James  Carter 
&  Co.  showed  their  grand  new  bedding  Nasturtium 
Empress  of  India,  a  remarkably  bright  crimson- 
scarlet,  very  dwarf,  and  very  floriferous.  In  bouquet 
Dahlia  Gem  Mr.  Turner  had  a  very  beautifully  formed 
flower,  of  a  bright  crimson-scarlet  colour.  Mr.  R. 
Dean  contributed  some  pretty  Antirrhinums  ;  and 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son  cut  blooms  of  the  fine  new 
pink  H.P.  Rose  Queen  of  Queens.  A  Cultural  Com- 
mendation was  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Bennett, 
Kilmiston  House,  Shepperton,  for  a  well-grown 
plant  of  Dampier's  Glory  Pea,  Clianthus  Dampieri, 
a  specimen  with  five  main  shoots,  the  tallest  not  more 
than  2  feet  high,  clothed  with  its  silvery-grey  villose 
leaves  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  bearing  fourteen 
drooping  racemes  of  its  striking  flowers.  This  Clian- 
thus is  one  of  the  most  difficult  plants  to  grow,  so  that 
such  dwarf,  well  flowered  examples  as  that  under 
notice  are  not  often  seen,  and  Mr.  Bennett's  success  in 
its  cultivation  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  "a  city  man"  and  from  home  all  day.  A  hand- 
some specimen  of  Aerides  affine  superbum,  with  nine 
fine  spikes  of  flowers  came  from  Mr.  Heims,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  it. 
The  awards  made  were  : — 

First-class  Certificates. 

To  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  for  Comparettia 
falcata  vera. 

To  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M  P,,  for  Oncidium 
stelligerum. 

To  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  for  Renanthera 
matutina. 

To  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  for  Grammato- 
phyllum multiflorum. 

To  Mr.  H.  Heims,  for  Comparettia  macroplectron. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  tor  Begonia  gogoensis. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Lilium  auratum  vir- 
ginale. 

To  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  for  Phacelia  campanularia. 

To  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  for  Cattleya  Whitei. 

To  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  for  Nasturtium 
Empress  of  India. 

To  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Bouquet  Dahlia  Gem. 

Fruit  Committee.— H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  The  specimens  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  upon  this  occasion  consisted  of  Pines, 
Grapes,  Tomatos,  and  several  new  kinds  of  vege- 
tables. Mr,  Wilson,  gr.  to  Earl  Fortescue,  Castle 
Hill,  South  Molton,  Devon,  showed  fourteen  splendid 
fruits  of  Smooth  Cayenne  Pines,  weighing  in  the 
aggregate  104  lb.  S  oz.,  which  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal,  though  a  gold  one  was  never  better 
deserved.  The  fruits  averaged  from  7  to  9  lb.  in 
weight,  and  for  the  number  exhibited  were  remarkably 
well  coloured,  and  the  crowns  of  uniform  size  and 
proportionate  to  the  fruits.  Good  samples  of  red 
Currants  were  sent  as  grown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  the  clusters  of  fine  red  fruits  having  a  good 
appearance  upon  the  branches.  The  variety  is  evi- 
dently a  highly  prolific  one.  The  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden,  for  To- 
matos were  won  respectively  by  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  gr,, 
The  Deodars,  Meopham,  Kent ;  and  Mr.  L.  Castle, 
The  Vineyard,  West  Lynn,  Norfolk.  The  variety  was 
Hooper's  Abundance.  There  were  also  shown  good 
samples  of  Trophy,  Acme,  and  Perfection,  the  latter 
being  a  cross  between  the  two  former.  Best  of  All 
Cucumbers  were  sent  by  Mr.  George  Weeden, 
St.  John's  Nursery,  Ealing  ;  and  Richard  I.  main 
crop  Pea  and  Early  Prolific  Longpod  Bean  by  Mr. 
T.  Laxton,  Bedford.  Mr.  Eckford,  The  Gardens, 
Sandywell  Park,  Cheltenham,  sent  a  seedling  Pea, 
which,  in  accordance  with  established  custom,  will 
no  doubt  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  meeting  had  dis- 
persed, a  very  interesting  consignment  was  received 
from  M.  Girardin-Collas,  Horticulteur,  Argenteuil, 
comprising  two  baskets  of  very  fine  fruits  of  the 
Figues  Blanches  d'Argenteuil,  which  seems  to  be  the 


same  as  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  White 
Marseilles,  also  bearing  shoots  of  the  same  variety  ; 
and  Violette  Dauphin,  clustered  with  large  and  fine 
fruits.  A  basket  of  Apricots  Plein-Vcnt  d'Argenteuil, 
very  large  and  fine,  with  a  deep  rosy-red  hue,  almost 
unknown  in  this  country,  remarkably  beautiful.  A 
basket  of  roots  of  the  Cerfeuil  Bulbeux  (Tuberous 
Chervil),  about  the  size  of  Early  Horn  Carrots,  finer 
than  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  it ;  and  several 
examples  of  the  one-year-old  Asparagus  plants,  particu- 
larly strong  Asparagus  culture  being  a  great  speciality 
of  M.  Girardin-Collas. 


National  Carnation  and  Picotee  {Southern 
Section)  :  July  25. — The  verdict  of  the  florists  on 
the  display  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
conservatory  on  Tuesday  was  that  there  had  been 
larger  shows,  but  none  at  which  the  quality  was  so 
high  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  evident  on  inspection  that 
better  flowers  could  not  have  been  seen  at  any  show. 
Mr.  Douglas,  as  usual,  was  in  strong  force,  but  his 
great  rival,  Mr.  Turner,  was  in  better  form  still,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  five  years,  the  highest  honours — 
the  1st  prizes  for  twenty-four  Carnations,  twenty-four 
Picotees,  twenty-four  fancies  or  yellow  grounds, 
and  for  twelve  plants,  went  to  Slough.  But  the 
premier  Carnation  and  Picotee  both  came  from  the 
Loxford  collection  ;  and  it.  is  a  remarkable  fact  as 
regards  the  latter  that  three  flowers  were  selected 
from  Mr.  Douglas'  3d  prize  stand  to  compete  for 
premier  honours— a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the 
great  excellence  of  the  1st  and  2d  prize  stands  staged 
respectively  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Dodwell. 
The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  has  been  truly  remarkable.  Six 
years  ago  Admiral  Curzon  (Easom)  and  Daniels' 
Dreadnought  were  the  only  scarlet  bizarres  that  could 
be  depended  upon  to  give  flowers  of  the  highest  class, 
and  that  could  be  depended  upon  to  take  a  premier 
position.  Then  the  two  were  so  mixed  that  only  Mr. 
Dodwell,  Mr.  Simonite,  and  one  or  two  others  could 
separate  them,  and  they  were  weakly  in  constitution  to 
boot.  Now  we  have  varieties  equal  to  either  of  these 
in  quality,  and  possessing  good  habits  and  strong  con- 
stitutions. Last  year  Mr.  I  >odwell's  Fred  gained  the 
highest  award,  as  being  the  best  Carnation  in  the 
show.  This  year  Robert  Lord,  by  the  same  raiser,  is 
placed  in  that  enviable  position.  There  is  no  stand- 
ing still  with  Mr.  Dodwell  ;  "  Onward  "  is  his  motto, 
and  onwards  he  marches.  A  new  flower  in  the  scarlet 
bizarre  class,  named  Alfred  Hudson,  gained  the  1st 
prize  in  its  class  as  a  new  seedling,  and  also  the  award 
of  a  First-class  Certificate.  It  is  a  large,  full  flower, 
with  the  richly  coloured  petals  of  Dreadnought,  the 
guard  petals  broad  and  of  fine  form,  white,  puce, 
maroon,  and  scarlet — very  rich.  Master  Stanley, 
raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  received  the  2d 
prize  in  this  class  ;  it  is  well  formed,  full,  with  good 
petals,  but  lacks  the  rich  colour  of  the  other  variety. 
In  the  crimson  bizarre  class  the  only  two  flowers 
deserving  of  notice  were  W.  II.  Hewitt,  a  fixed 
sport,  from  rose  flake  James  Merryweather,  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Douglas.  The  flower  has  the  good 
qualities  of  the  rose  flake,  with  the  rich  colour 
of  Simonites'  J.  E.  Hexall.  This  received  the  1st 
prize  and  the  award  of  a  First-class  Certificate.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  also  awarded  the  2d  prize  with  Mephis- 
topheles  (Dodwell),  a  richly-coloured  flower,  which 
does  not  please  the  fanciers,  owing  to  the  impurity  of 
the  white,  but  it  will  be  very  popular  with  the 
general  public.  In  pink  and  purple  bizarres  the  1st 
prize  and  First-class  Certificate  were  awarded  to 
William  Skirving  (Gorton),  exhibited  by  Mr.  Douglas. 
The  three  blooms  exhibited  were  of  large  size  and 
grand  quality;  the  pink  and  purple  evenly  distri- 
buted, and  white  good.  Mr.  Dodwell  was  awarded 
the  2d  prize  for  Thos.  Moore,  Jun.,  a  fine  flower 
worthy  of  a  high  place  ;  it  is  almost  a  crimson  with 
rich  purple,  regularly  disposed  on  broad,  well-formed 
petals  ;  the  flower  forms  a  high  symmetrical  crown. 
In  scarlet  flakes  a  good  flower,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Dodwell  and  Douglas  but  raised  by  the  former,  named 
Henry  Cannell,  was  overlooked  by  the  judges.  It  is 
a  good  variety,  very  distinct,  with  the  best  formed 
petals  of  any  in  this  class.  It  will  probably  receive  a 
First-class  Certificate  when  it  comes  to  be  examined. 
There  were  no  seedling  purple  flakes,  but  in  rose 
flakes  Tim  Bobbin  (Gorton),  exhibited  by  the  raiser, 
and  Messrs.  Dodwell  and  Douglas;  but  Mr.  Dodwell's 
flower  being  the  best,  he  received  the  1st  prize  for  it, 
and  the  flower  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  It 
is  a  richly-coloured  variety,  with  large  flowers  and 
well-rounded  petals.  Mrs.  Hewitt  (Dodwell),  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Douglas,  a  paler-coloured  flower  of  good 
quality,  evidently  a  seedling  from  John  Keet,  gained 
the  2d  prize.  Rob  Roy  (Gorton)  is  also  a  first-class 
rose  flake,  that  is  bound  to  receive  more  favourable 
notice  at  no  distant  date.  It  was  exhibited  by  the 
raiser  and  Mr.  Douglas. 

Picotees  have  also  been  receiving  considerable  at- 
tention from  raisers,  and  progress  has  been  very  great, 
the  most  recent  flowers  havingobtained  the  highestposi- 
tions.  Mrs.  Payne(Payne),  a  splendid  heavy  rose-edged 
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flower,  again  obtained  "premium,"  but  not  without  a 
severe  scrutiny  and  lengthened  discussion  by  the 
judges.  Seven  flowers  were  selected  for  the  highest 
award,  but  five  were  rejected,  and  the  contest  was 
then  between  Simmonite's  Mrs.  Gorton  and  Payne's 
Mrs.  Payne,  the  last-named  sort  ultimately  winning 
by  the  highest  number  of  votes.  Mrs.  Gorton  is  a 
new  flower,  and  a  grand  light  red-edged  Picotee.  It 
won  for  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Douglas,  the  1st  prize  as 
a  seedling  ;  and  also  received  the  honour  of  a  First- 
class  Certificate.  The  only  other  new  Picotees  ex- 
hibited were  Esther  Minnie  (Dodwell),  a  very  fine 
heavy  rose-edge,  a  seedling  from  Fanny  Helen  ;  but 
a  larger,  brighter  coloured,  and  fuller  flower  than  Mr. 
Niven's  fine  rose-edge  ;  more  cannot  be  said  in  its 
praise.  This  won  for  Mr.  Dodwell  the  1st  prize  in 
its  class,  and  also  a  First-class  Certificate.  The  2d 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Sharpe  for  Miss 
Sharpe,  a  very  pretty  flower,  which  was  not  fully 
developed  ;  it  will  be  heard  of  again  probably. 
Among  what  may  be  termed  fancy  or  border  car- 
nations, Mrs.  Page,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Duffield, 
received  a  First-class  Certificate.  It  is  of  fine  form  ; 
prettily  fringed,  and  of  a  pleasing  flesh  colour. 
The  same  award  was  also  given  to  J.  A.  Wallington, 
Esq.,  for  Florence,  a  really  pretty  border  flower, 
fringed  full,  and  of  a  colour  which  is  best  described 
as  soft  apricot.  Mary  Morris,  exhibited  by  Mr.  H. 
G.  Smyth,  17A,  The  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane,  W.C., 
was  commended  by  the  judges ;  it  is  a  well 
formed  flower,  of  a  deep  pink  colour  with  a 
paler  tint  at  the  edge.  There  were  numerous  new 
flowers  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Turner  and  Douglas  in 
the  fancy  and  self  classes,  most  of  them  sports  and 
some  seedlings ;  many  of  them  are  grand  border 
flowers. 
The  following  is  the  prize  list  : — 

Carnations. — Twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  thantwelve, 
dissimilar. — 1st,  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  with  Fred,  scarlet 
bizarre  ;  John  Keet,  rose  flake  ;  John  Bull,  scarlet  flake  ; 
James  Taylor,  pink  and  purplebizarre  ;  Admiral Curzon, 
scarlet  bizarre  ;  Florence  Nightingale,  pink  and  purple 
bizarre  ;  Matador,  crimson  bizarre ;  Rev.  F.  Symons, 
crimson  bizarre  ;  James  Mcintosh,  scarlet  bizarre  ;  Mrs. 
Matthews,  white  clove  ;  John  Hines,  scarlet  bizarre,  &c. 
2d,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  gr.  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq., 
with  Robert  Lord,  scarlet  bizarre  ;  Florence  Nightingale, 
pink  and  purple  bizarre  ;  William  Skirving,  pink  and 
purple  bizarre  ;  Rob  Roy,  scarlet  bizarre  ;  Tim  Bobbin, 
scarlet  bizarre  ;  Mrs.  Stocklees,  Joseph  Crossland,  scar- 
let bizarre  ;  Sarah  Payne,  pink  and  purple  bizarre  ; 
Sportsman,  scarlet  flake  ;  John  Keet,  rose  flake  ;  Sport- 
ing Lass,  purple  flake  ;  Arthur  Midhurst,  scarlet  bizarre  ; 
Crimson  Banner,  scarlet  bizarre  ;  James  Douglas,  pink 
and  purple  bizarre  ;  Henry  Cannell,  scarlet  flake;  John 
Simonite,  crimson  bizarre  ;  and  Apollo.  3d,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Dodwell,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford  ;  4th,  Mr.  J.  Hines, 
Ipswich  ;  stri,  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Bath. 

Twelve  blooms,  dissimilar. — ist,  Mr.  Douglas,  with 
William  Skirving,  pink  and  purple  bizarre ;  Dread- 
nought, scarlet  bizarre  ;  Sarah  Payne,  pink  and  purple 
bizarre  ;  John  Keet,  rose  flake  ;  Florence  Nightingale, 
pink  and  purple  bizarre  ;  Sportsman,  crimson  bizarre  ; 
J.  D.  Hextall,  crimson  bizarre  ;  James  Henry,  sport  ; 
Earl  of  Stamford,  pink  and  purple  bizarre  ;  Admiral 
Curzon,  scarlet  bizarre  ;  and  Annihilator,  scarlet  flake. 
2d,  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  with  James  Douglas,  purple 
flake  ;  Henry  Cannell,  scarlet  flake  ;  Master  Fred,  scar- 
let bizarre  ;  Harry  Matthews,  scarlet  flake  ;  Benjamin 
Simonite,  scarlet  bizarre  ;  Tim  Bobbin,  rose  flake  ; 
Florence  Nightingale,  pink  and  purple  bizarre  ;  Alfred 
Hudson,  scarlet  bizarre  ;  Rifleman,  scarlet  flake  ;  Ad- 
miral Curzon,  a  sport  ;  Arthur  Medhurst,  scarlet 
bizarre  ;  and  Squire  Llewelyn.  3d,  Mr.  J.  Hines,  with 
John  Bull,  scarlet  flake;  Eccentric  Jack,  crimson 
bizarre;  Mrs.  Matthews,  Rifleman,  scarlet  flake;  Sarah 
Payne,  pink  and  purple  bizarre  ;  Mrs.  Tomes,  rose 
flake,  Admiral  Curzon,  scarlet  bizarre  ;  James  Douglas, 
purple  flake  ;  Squire  Llewelyn,  and  Florence  Nightingale, 
pink  and  purple  bizarre.  4th,  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Chel- 
enham  ;  5th,  Mr.  J.  Buxton,  Clapham ;  6th,  Mr.  F. 
Cattley,  Bath. 

Six  blooms,  dissimilar. — ist,  Mr.  J.  R.  Sharpe,  Perry 
Bar,  Birmingham,  with  Arthur  Medhurst,  scarlet  bizarre  ; 
Sybil,  rose-flake  ;  Florence  Nightingale,  pink  and  purple 
bizarre  ;  James  Taylor,  pink  and  purple  bizarre  ;  Sarah 
Payne,  pink  and  purple  bizarre,  and  a  seedling  ;  2d, 
Master  Stanley  Dodwell,  with  Robert  Lord,  rose  flake  ; 
H.  K.  Mayer,  scarlet  flake ;  Mrs.  Gorton,  Master  Stan- 
ley, scarlet  bizarre  ;  Florence  Nightingale,  pink  and 
purple  bizarre  ;  and  James  Merryweather,  rose  flake  ; 
3d,  Mr.  James  Slack,  Chesterfield. 

Single  Specimens.— Scarlet  bizarres. — ist,  Mr.  Turner, 
with  Jessica  ;  2d,  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  with  Tim  Bobbin  ; 
3d,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Rob  Roy  ;  4th,  Mr.  R.  Gorton, 
Eccles,  willi  Rob  Roy  ;  5th,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Rob 
Roy.  Crimson  bizarres. — ist,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Sports- 
man ;  2d,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Matador  ;  3d,  Mr.  Douglas, 
with  Sportsman  ;  4th,  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  with  a  sport 
from  John  Keet  ;  5th,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Sportsman. 
Pink  and  purple  bizarres. — Mr.  Douglas,  ist,  with  Earl 
of  Stamford  ;  2d,  with  James  Douglas  ;  3d,  with  Earl  of 
Stamford;  4th  and  5th,  with  Florence  Nightingale. 
Purple-flake. — ist  and  2d,  Mr.  Douglas  ;  3d  and  5th, 
Mr.  Turner  ;  and  Mr.  John  Hines  4th,  all  with  Sarah 
Payne.  Scarlet  flakes. — ist,  2d,  and  3d,  Mr.  Douglas, 
with  Rifleman  ;  4th  and  5th,  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  with 
H.  K.  Mayer.  Rose  flakes. — ist  and  2d,  Mr.  Douglas, 
with  Admiral  Curzon  ;  3d,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Edward 
Adams  ;  4th  and  5th,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Admiral  Curzon 
and  Robert  Lord. 


Premier  Carnation,  selected  from  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion.— Robert  Lord,  scarlet  bizarre,  shown  by  Mr. 
Douglas. 

Picotees. — Twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  dis- 
similar.— ist,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor,  heavy 
purple-edged  ;  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  medium  purple- 
edged  ;  Constance  H.  Fellowes,  Her  Majesty,  light 
purple-edged ;  Mrs.  Bower,  light  red-edge  ;  J.  B. 
Bryant,  heavy  red-edged  ;  Louisa,  heavy  rose-edged  ; 
Princess  Dagmar,  heavy  purple-edged;  Queen  of  Sum- 
mer, medium  red-edged  ;  Eveline,  Clara  Penson,  light 
purple-edged  ;  Portia,  Madame  Corbin,  John  Smith, 
heavy  red-edged ;  Mrs.  Payne,  heavy  rose-edged ; 
Muriel,  heavy  purple-edged  ;  Mrs.  Gibbons,  Royal  Visit, 
heavy  rose-edged  ;  and  Imosene.  2d,  Mr.  E.  S.  Dod- 
well, with  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor,  heavy  purple-edged ; 
Ethel,  medium  rose  ;  John  Smith,  heavy  red-edged ; 
Tinnie,  light  purple  ;  Mrs.  Payne,  heavy  rose-edged  ; 
Countess  of  Wilton,  Lizzie  Soames,  Lady  Louisa,  Daisy, 
Edith  D'Ombrain,  heavy  rose-edged  ;  Dr.  Epps,  heavy 
red-edged  ;  Royal  Visit,  heavy  rose-edged  ;  Mary,  light 
purple-edged;  Clara  Penson,  light  purple-edged  ;  Esther 
Minnie,  heavy  rose-edged  ;  Medina,  heavy  purple-edged  ; 
Mrs.  Wilson,  heavy  red-edged  ;  and  Muriel.  3d,  Mr. 
Douglas,  with  Princess  of  Wales,  heavy  red  ;  Mrs. 
Gorton,  light  red-edged  ;  Mrs.  Payne,  heavy  rose-edged  ; 
Jessie,  Her  Majesty,  light  purple-edged  ;  Brunette, 
heavy  red-edged  ;  Thomas  Williams,  light  red-edged  ; 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  medium  purple-edged  ;  Nor- 
folk Beauty,  heavy  purple  ;  Violet  Douglas,  light  red- 
edged  ;  Mrs.  Allcroft,  light  rose  or  scarlet-edged  ;  and 
Mary,  light  purple-edged.  4th,  Mr.  J.  Hines  ;  5th,  Mr. 
H.  Hooper. 

Twelve  blooms,  dissimilar. — ist,  Mr.  >E.  S.  Dodwell, 
with  Tinnie,  light  purple  ;  Clara  Penson,  light  purple- 
edged  ;  Ethel,  medium  rose  ;  Dr.  Epps,  heavy  red- 
edged  ;  Mrs.  Payne,  heavy  rose-edged  ;  Zerlina,  heavy 
purple-edged  ;  Mary,  light  purple-edged  ;  Esther  Minnie, 
heavy  rose-edged  ;  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor,  heavy  purple- 
edged  ;  Edith  D'Ombrain,  heavy  rose  ;  Medina,  heavy 
purple-edged  ;  and  Master  Norman,  medium  red- 
edged.  2d,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Her  Majesty,  light 
purple-edged  ;  Brunette,  heavy  red-edged ;  Jessie, 
Royal  Visit,  heavy  rose-edged  ;  Mrs.  Payne,  heavy 
rose-edged  ;  Mrs.  Gorton,  light  red  ;  Norfolk  Beauty, 
heavy  purple  ;  Anne  Lord,  light  purple  ;  and  Mrs.  A. 
Chancellor,  heavy  purple-edged.  3d,  Mr.  J.  Buxton, 
with  Royal  Visit,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Lennie,  Alliance,  heavy 
purple-edged ;  Delicata,  Mary,  John  Keynes,  Dr. 
Epps,  heavy  red-edged ;  and  Alice,  light  purple-edged  ; 
4th,  Mr.  J.  Hines,  5th,  Dr.  Abercrombie. 

Six  blooms,  dissimilar. — ist,  Master  Stanley  Dodwell 
with  Medina,  heavy  purple-edged  ;  Royal  Visit,  heavy 
rose-edged  ;  Mrs.  Payne,  heavy  rose-edged  ;  Master 
Norman,  medium  red-edged  ;  Tinnie  and  Miss  Lee, 
light  rose-edged.     2d,  Mr.  J.  Slack  ;  3d,  Mr.  Sharp. 

Single  Specimens, — Heavy  red-edged  :  Mr.  Turner 
ist,  with  Henry ;  Mr.  Douglas  2d,  with  Princess  of 
Wales  ;  3d  and  4th,  with  Brunette  ;  and  5th,  with  Prin- 
cess of  Wales.  Light  red-edged. — ist,  Mr.  Turner, 
with  Thomas  William  ;  2d,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Mrs. 
Gorton  ;  and  3d,  with  Violet  Douglas  ;  4th,  Mr.  Dod- 
well, with  Thomas  William  ;  5th,  Mr.  Turner,  with 
Thomas  William.  Heavy  purple-edged.  —  ist,  Mr. 
Turner,  with  Muriel  ;  2d,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Mrs.  A. 
Chancellor  ;  3d,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor  ; 
4th,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Alliance  ;  5th,  Mr.  Turner,  with 
Zerlina.  Light  purple-edged. — ist,  Mr.  Dodwell,  with 
Mary  ;  2d  and  3d,  Mrs.  Turner,  with  Clara  Penson  and 
Mr.  Tutton  ;  4th  and  5th,  Mr.  Dodwell,  with  Mary. 
Heavy  rose  or  scarlet-edged. — ist  and  2d,  Mr.  Douglas  ; 
3d  and  4th,  Mr.  Turner  ;  and  5th,  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
with  Mrs.  Payne.  Light  rose  or  scarlet-edged. — ist  and 
2d,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Evelyn  ;  3d  and  4th,  Mr.  Douglas, 
with  Miss  Lee  and  Mrs.  Allcroft  ;  5th,  Mr.  Turner,  with 
Lady  Carrington.  Yellow  grounds. — Mr.  Douglas,  ist, 
2d,  3d,  and  4th,  with  Ne  Plus  Ultra ;  5th,  Mr.  H. 
Hooper,  with  Sir  F.  Roberts. 

Premier  Picotee,  selected  from  the  whole  exhibition. — 
Mrs.  Payne,  heavy  rose-edged,  shown  by  Mr.  Douglas. 

Selfs,  Fancies,  or  Yellcno  Grounds. — Twenty-four 
blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  dissimilar. — ist,  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, with  Jessica,  W.  P.  Milner,  Robert  Scott,  Etna, 
Fred,  Lady  Stamford,  Unexpected,  Lady  Rosebery, 
Albert,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Elegant,  Sybil,  Geant  des  Bat- 
tailles,  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Rose  Perfection,  Harry 
Bertram,  Constance,  Lord  Lewisham,  and  Matador  ;  2d, 
Mr.  Douglas  ;  3d,  Mr.  H.  Hooper. 

Twelve  blooms,  dissimilar. — ist,  Mr.  Dodwell,  with 
Sarah  Payne,  Dr.  Hogg,  Harry  Matthews,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  Robert  Logan,  King  of  Yellows,  Tames  Merry- 
weather,  Diana,  Mercury,  Mrs.  Tomes,  JohnSoper,  and 
Purple  King  ;  2d,  Master  Stanley  Dodwell ;  3d,  Mr.  G. 
Duflield,  gr.  to  H.  K.  Mayer,  Esq.  ;  4th,  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie ;  5th,  Mr.  Cattley. 

Twelve  blooms  of  yellow-ground  Picotees. — ist,  Mr. 
Douglas,  with  Mrs.  Coleman,  Alice,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Eleanor,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  Lightning; 
2d,  Mr.  H.  Hooper  ;  3d,  Mr.  Cattley. 

Twelve  specimen  plants  in  pots.— ist,  Mr.  Turner, 
with  Miss  Small,  Jupiter,  Constance  Heron,  John  Bull, 
Mrs.  A.  Chancellor,  a  heavy  red-edged  seedling  ;  Mrs. 
Payne,  Queen  of  Summer,  Louisa,  Admiral  Curzon, 
Lady  Barton,  and  Her  Majesty  ;  2d,  Mr.  Douglas,  with 
Mrs.  Coleman,  Prince  of  Orange,  Queen  of  Sports, 
William  Spood,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Brunette,  H.  K. 
Mayer,  Zerlina,  J.  Crossland,  and  Rose  of  Stapleford, 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  seve- 
ral fine  stands  of  border  Carnations  and  Picotees  ;  Mr. 
Turner,  Slough,  an  excellent  display  of  I  lahlias  for  the 
date.  Pansies  came  from  the  Vine  Nursery,  Wid- 
combe  Hill,  Bath  ;  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  the  Male 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had  a  good  exhibition 
of  single  Dahlias,  Pentstemons,  and  summer  flowering 


Chrysanthemums.  Mr,  Ware  had  a  good  stand  of 
the  single  Dahlia  White  Queen  among  his  collection. 
From  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sod,  of  Waltham  Cross, 
came  some  splendid  stands  of  cut  Roses,  the  best  of 
which  were  Madame  Sophia  Fropot,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
May  Quennel,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Etienne  Level,  and 
Louis  d'Or.  Mr.  Paul  showed  two  stands  of  cut 
blooms,  all  of  which  were  raised  at  the  Wal- 
tham Cross  Nursery,  and  of  these  the  following 
were  in  best  form  : — St.  George,  Countess  of 
Rosebery,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Pride  of  Waltham, 
Masterpiece,  Elizabeth  Vigneron,  Lord  Macaulay, 
and  twelve  blooms  of  Marie  Baumann,  of  intense 
brightness,  and  of  good  size.  From  Mr.  Cannell,  of 
Swanley,  came  a  fine  collection  of  named  Verbenas 
of  beautiful  colours — crimson,  lilac-striped,  lavender, 
pink,  purple,  and  various  other  shades,  and  of  re- 
markable size  and  freshness.  Mr.  Barron  contributed 
two  fine  collections  of  plants  from  the  Society's  gar- 
dens, Chiswick,  consisting  of  tuberous-rooted  Bego- 
nias, Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums — the  latter  a  splendid 
show  ;  Mignonette,  a  collection  of  named  Achimenes, 
of  great  interest  to  plant  growers  ;  Lilies,  and  other 
plants.  

Edinburgh  Botanical  :  July  13. — The  Society 
met  in  the  class-room,  Royal  Botanic  Garden  ;  Professor 
Isaac Bayley  Balfour,  President,  in  thechair. 

Dr.  Cleghorn  read  an  obiiuarynoticeof  Deputy  Surgeon- 
General  W.  Jameson,  C.I.E.,  for  many  years  superintend- 
ent of  the  Government  Botanical  Gardens  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  of  India,  and  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Jameson,  it  was  stated,  was  born  at 
Leith,  and  educated  at  the  High  School  and  University 
of  Edinburgh,  where  his  uncle  long  filled  the  chair  of 
Natural  History.  Among  his  other  claims  to  remem- 
brance were  his  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  tea  culture  in 
Northern  India  ;  and  his  name  would  always  be  associated 
with  the  successsful  establishment  of  this  new  industry. 

Deputy-Surgeon  General  Andrew  Fleming  exhibited 
and  presented  to  the  University  Herbarium  a  collection 
of  plants  made  by  him  in  1851  on  the  Murree  and 
Cahmurr  Hills,  a  series  of  ranges  rising  from  the 
north-west  of  of  the  Punjaub.  The  plants,  he  explained, 
were  collected  in  camping  about  during  the  summer,  and 
he  thought  they  gave  a  very  good  idea  of  the  flora  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  collection,  he  fancied, 
was  the  first  ever  made  at  Murree.  One  great  peculiarity 
was  the  paucity  of  Ferns.  He  did  not  suppose  that  in 
the  whole  300  to  400  specimens  there  were  more  than 
half-a-dozen  Ferns  ;  whereas  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas 
in  a  few  weeks  one  could  gather  150  to  200  Ferns. 
Another  point  was  the  scarcity  of  Rhododendrons. 
Everybody  knew  the  abundance  of  those  plants  in  the 
Darjeeling  district  ;  but  he  only  found  one  in  the  whole 
season.  Several  specimens  of  Primula  and  Androsace, 
specially  A.  incisa,  attracted  notice. 

"On  the  /Estivation  of  the  Floral  Envelopes  in 
Helianthemum  vulgare."  By  Professor  Dickson.  Pro- 
fessor Dickson  stated  that  it  had  been  known  for  long 
that  the  three  large  sepals  and  the  petals  in  this  plant 
are  convolute  in  the  opposite  directions.  It  did  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  previously  noticed  that  the 
contortion  or  convolution  of  these  floral  envelopes  is 
alternately  to  right  and  left  in  the  flowers  along  the  false 
axis  of  the  scorpioid  cyme.  This  fact  Professor  Dickson 
pointed  out  is  of  considerable  interest  in  connection 
with  the  theory  of  the  scorpioid  arrangement  as  the 
result  of  heterodromy  of  the  leaf  spirals  in  the  successive 
axes  of  which  this  cyme  is  made  up,  of  the  truth  of 
which  theory  still  more  conclusive  evidence  was  afforded 
by  the  late  Professor  Hofmeister,  who  showed  that  in 
the  flowers  of  Boraginacese,  such  as  Echium  and 
Cerinthe,  the  calycine  segments  of  the  successive  flowers 
on  the  cyme  form  an  alternately  right  and  left-handed 
quincuncial  arrangement. 

"  On  a  Monstrosity  in  the  Flower  of  Iris  Pseud- 
acorus."  By  Professor  Dickson.  In  a  specimen 
gathered  recently  at  an  excursion  to  Longniddry  the 
outer  perianth  segments  were  normal,  but  of  the  inner 
ones  only  two  were  normal,  whilst  the  third  one  was 
nearly  completely  metamorphosed  into  a  stamen  with 
distinctly  formed  filament  and  anthers  containing  pollen, 
the  extremity  of  the  anthers  ending  in  a  petaloid  expan- 
sion. In  each  of  the  three  young  (lowers  of  the  same 
inflorescence  there  was  a  fourth  stamen  of  somewhat 
smaller  size  than  the  three  normal  ones  and  similarly 
taking  the  place  of  a  segment  of  the  inner  perianth. 
Examples  of  an  advance  in  metamorphosis  such  as  this 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  although  cases  of  retrograde  me- 
tamorphosis, such  as  conversion  of  stamens  into  petals, 
are  very  common. 

"On  Pitcher-like  Developments  of  the  Leaves  of 
Pelargonium  and  Cabbage."  By  Dr.  James  Sidey  :  con> 
municated  by  Professor  Dickson.  These  consisted  jf 
two  leaves  of  Pelargonium  exhibiting  development  as 
peltate  funnels  or  pretty  deep  cups,  and  of  an  cxanplc 
of  Cabbage-leaf  with  stalked  funnels  springing  from  the 
upper  leaf-surface. 

A  report  on  the  vegetation  in  the  garden  of  thc^oyal 
Botanic  Institution,  Glasgow,  for  May  and  Jur-*  last, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Bullen,  Curator,  beinga  con- 
tinuation of  the  similar  report  read  at  the  Mayneeting 
of  the  Society,  was  communicated  by  Mr  Taylor, 
Assistant-Secretary.  There  had  been  twenty-hree  dry 
days  recorded  in  May,  but  the  weather  gei^rally  was 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  hardy  plants  rid  culinary 
vegetables.  No  frost  had  been  recorded  during  the 
month,  the  lowest  temperature  being  33°°"  tne  ls^ 
The  highest  temperatures  occurred  on  tb  17th.  i8ih. 
19th,  and  20th  ;  and  the  average  was  690  During  the 
first  eight  days  of  June  the  dry  \veath«   of  May  con- 
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tinued,  and  Pansies  died  by  hundreds,  while  hardy 
Violas,  bedding-out  plants  in  general,  and  garden 
annuals  had  a  starved  appearance,  but  during  the  last 
fortnight  of  the  month  sunshine  and  rain  intervened, 
bringing  a  pleasant  floral  change.  Out  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  spring-sown  hardy  annuals  the  following  only 
were  in  bloom  at  the  end  ot  June  : — Malcolmia  niariiima, 
Silene  pendula,  Gypsophila  elegans,  Limnanthes  Doug- 
lasii,  Oxalis  rosea,  Lupinus  aftinis,  Lasthenia  califor- 
nica,  Nemophila  atomarift,  N.  insignis,  Gilia  tricolor, 
G.  achilleasfolia,  Bartonia  aurea,  Collinsia  bicolor,  C.  can- 
didissima,  Linaria  tripartita,  Platystemon  californicum. 
The  lowest  temperature  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  37°  being  the  minimum.  The  highest  was  regis- 
tered on  the  29th,  and  reached  730. 

Mr.  John  Sadler,  Curator,  exhibited  and  commented 
on  a  table  of  flowering  plants  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh,  from  1850  to  the  present  year. 
Last  year  up  to  the  present  date  572  species  and 
varieties  flowered  in  the  rock  garden,  whereas  this  year 
710  had  flowered  already. 

Mr.  Sadler  also  gave  "  Notes  on  Memorial  Trees  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh."  There  were 
between  twenty  and  thirty  such  trees  in  the  garden,  the 
measurements  of  which  were  given,  and  a  statement 
made  that  such  reports  would  be  periodically  presented 
to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Sadler  also  laid  on  the  table  a  specimen  ot  Car- 
thamus  sp. ,  from  200  miles  inland  from  Cape  Town,  in 
1881,  which  was  now  being  examined  in  the  pharmaceu- 
tical laboratory  of  the  University  by  Dr.  M.  Hay,  for  a 
bitter  principle  in  its  leaves. 

The  President  exhibited  a  monstrosity  of  Trifolium 
repens,  obtained  during  a  class  botanical  excursion  to 
Millport  this  summer. 

Mr.  John  Campbell,  Ledaig,  Argyllshire,  sent  Oro- 
banche  rubra,  growing  with  him. 

Mrs.  Bain,  Napier  Road,  Merchiston,  exhibited  a  fine 
truss  of  Cacalia  alpina,  grown  in  her  garden  from  seeds 
obtained  near  Geneva. 

Dr.  Paterson,  Bridge  of  Allan,  sent  a  magnificent 
spike  of  Vanda  suavis  ;  also  dried  fronds  of  Platycerium 
grande. 

From  a  communication  sent  by  Dr.  Campbell,  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Society,  it  appears  that  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Georgetown,  Demerara,  is  now  being 
irrigated,  steam  pumping  machinery  having  been  erected 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Society  now  adjourned  to  the  laboratory,  when 
the  President,  by  the  aid  of  the  magic  lantern  with  the 
limelight.  gave[a  series  of  spectroscopic  illustrations  of 
the  physical  properties  of  chlorophyll,  in  further  elucida- 
tion of  his  introductory  address. 

Amongst  the  plants  in  flower  on  the  table  were  Senecio 
speciosus,  Arctotis  aspera  arborescens,  Cyananthus 
lobatus,  Parnassia  nubicola.  Campanula  hederacea,  C. 
barbata,  Saxifraga  propaginea,  S.  diversifolia,  S.  caro- 
liniana,  Linum  viscosum.  Lychnis  coronata,  Primula 
floribunda,  Allium  urceolatum,  A.  slramineum,  Haeman- 
thus  cinnabarinus,  Genista  spathuli folia. 


Horticultural  Exhibition  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall. — The  great  exhibition  of  horticultural  produce, 
implements,  and  other  garden  requisites,  which  was 
opened  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on  Monday 
last,  the  24th  inst.,  and  which  is  to  continue  open  for 
another  week,  is  in  many  respects  a  novelty  in  horticul- 
tural enterprise.  The  immense  capacity  ot  the  great 
hall  as  an  exhibition  room,  as  well  as  the  varied  nature 
of  the  exhibition,  should  attract  hosts  of  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  from  the  country.  The 
charge  for  admission  is  also  so  moderate,  that  no  better 
opportunity  need  be  desired  by  the  masses,  of  inspecting 
so  comprehensive  a  collection  of  garden  paraphernalia  and 
other  household  requisites.  An  exhibition  that  consists 
of  conservatories,  greenhouses,  and  frames,  boilers  and 
heating  apparatuses  by  water,  steam,  and  other  means, 
garden  statuary,  fountains,  and  Fern-cases,  window- 
boxes,  &c. ,  cannot  be  said  to  lack  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
a  scrutinising  public.  And  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  articles  to  be  found  within  the  great  hall  ;  for  in 
addition  there  are  rockeries  and  waterfalls,  summer- 
houses  and  garden  seats,  lawn  mowers,  verge  cutters, 
garden  tools  of  all  kinds,  wire-netting,  dried  flowers, 
grasses,  artificial  plants  and  flowers,  seeds,  bulbs  and 
roots,  manures  and  insect  destroyers,  and  innumerable 
other  articles  which  do  not  come  within  the  category  of 
horticultural  necessaries.  But  notwithstanding  the  great 
labour  involved  in  bringing  together  such  an  exhibition 
— many  of  the  exhibits  coming  Irom  remote  distances 
— it  would  be  idle  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  upon  the 
morning  of  the  opening  day  the  arrangements  were  in  a 
very  crude  state,  and,  indeed,  there  was  little  appearance 
of  anything  like  a  consummation  of  order  during  the  day. 
There  were  lew  symptoms  of  that  energy  and  per- 
severance which  are  characteristic  of  properly  organist  d 
horticultural  exhibitions,  nor  was  there  any  visible  sign  of 
hurry  and  bustle  among  the  exhibitors  which  is  so 
commonly  seen  elsewhere.  Everybody  seemed  to  take 
his  or  her  own  time,  and  to  jog  along  leisurely.  Reporters 
dropped  in  one  by  one,  only  to  gaze  listlessly  at  the 
flags  of  all  nations  hanging  from  the  roof  of  the  great 
building.  The  horticultural  man  paced  up  and  down, 
evidently  looking  about  for  some  one  to  speak  to,  for  to 
him  at  least  the  dozen  or  more  new  patent  systems  of 
glazing,  patent  boilers,  &c. ,  are  familiar  sights.  His 
contemporaries  from  the  "dailies"  are  not  so  fortunate 
— the  new  systems  of  hothouse  building,  glazing,  &c, 
are  being  explained  with  great  minuteness,  and  in  some 
cases  "rubbed  in"  in  case  he  should  forget  them. 
Even  well  known  faces  that  are  known  for  their  accus- 
tomed vivacity,  look  grave,  and  altogether  there  were 
but  few  signs  of  that  animation  which  should  characterise 
the  opening  of  a  great  exhibition.     There  is,  however, 


abundance  of  material,  and  upon  either  side  the  centre 
walk  the  show  is  diversified  and  exceedingly  interesting. 

First  there  is  a  display  of  Gothic  seats,  garden  arches, 
window  boxes,  and  hanging  baskets,  by  Mr.  Trotman, 
of  Holloway,  and  a  good  show  of  Fern  cases  and  win- 
dow boxes  from  Messrs.  Ewart  &  Son.  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Thomas  &  Co.,  of  Queen  Victoria  Street  and  Edgware 
Road,  have  a  grand  as  well  as  useful  show  of  wirework  ; 
and  Messrs.  F.  Lawrence  &  Son,  of  Datchworth, 
Stevenage,  Herts,  exhibit  their  new  patent  system  of 
glazing,  by  which  zinc  bars  are  used  ot  any  length  and 
strength,  and  wire  clips  are  used  to  keep  the  squares  of 
glass  in  position,  and  the  bars  are  capped  with  zinc 
covers  to  throw  off  the  rain.  Watson's  new  patent  boiler 
is  exhibited  close  to  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Cutbush  of 
Highgate  comes  next,  filling  a  space  66  feet  by  12  with 
an  interesting  collection  of  plants.  The  outer  lines  are 
made  of  green  grass  turf,  neatly  cut,  and  a  wire  arch  is 
fixed  at  one  end,  over  which  Vines  are  trained,  and  at 
the  opposite  end  wire  stands  are  filled  with  pot  plants,  at 
the  back  of  which  are  some  tall  variegated  Maples,  In 
the  centre  of  the  space  a  Rose  temple  is  placed,  and  the 
remaining  space  is  broken  up  with  tall  Box  trees  in  tubs, 
standard  Bays,  Palms,  &c  ,  and,  of  course,  the  vacancies 
between  are  filled  in  with  plants  of  suitable  sizes.  There 
is  an  exhibition  of  cut  Roses  upon  a  table  fixed  under 
one  ot  the  arches,  which  looks  natural  and  pretty,  and 
the  collection  altogether  is  a  representative  one.  A  col- 
lection of  plants  from  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  of  Stanstead 
Park,  Forest  Hill,  is  only  divided  from  Messrs.  Cutbush's 
collection  by  a  specimen  of  the  _£io  Nottingham  green- 
house, exhibited  by  Mr.  Paul  Metz,  io,  Jewin  Street, 
London,  and  other  horticultural  appliances  from  Mr.  W. 
H.  Lascelles,  of  Bunhill  Row,  London. 

The  Messrs.  Laing  have  two  fine  groups  of  plants,  one 
consisting  of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  flowering  plants,  and 
cut  flowers  ;  and  the  other  of  Conifers  and  ornamental 
shrubs,  with  a  sprinkling  of  summer-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums. Messrs.  Laing  also  show  Grapes,  well  grown 
and  coloured.  Messrs.  Jeffrey  &  Co.,  of  the  West  London 
Wireworks,  have  some  new  designs  in  Rose  temples  ; 
and  Messrs.  Smith  &  Williams  exhibit  teak-wood  Orchid 
baskets,  with  plants  growing  in  them,  so  that  visitors 
may  purchase  the  baskets  ready  filled  if  they  choose  to 
do  so.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  exhibit  in  the 
hall  is  the  rockwork  by  Messrs.  Pulham  &  Son,  of 
Broxbourne,  and  the  alpine  garden  in  miniature  in  front 
of  it.  One  sample  represents  a  rockery  for  an  indoor 
fernery,  and  is  planted  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Hol- 
loway ;  and  another,  an  arrangement  of  rocks  of  brown 
stratified  sandstone,  which  is  well  furnished  with  hardy 
plants,  also  supplied  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  The  little 
gravel  path  between  the  alpine  garden  and  the  rockery 
of  hardy  plants  is  very  effective,  as  also  the  water 
trickling  from  the  rocks  among  the  tropicals.  The 
Messrs.  Pulham  also  exhibit  fountains,  vases,  and  a  "fern- 
delabra"  with  twelve  spaces  at  the  outside  of  the  water 
basin,  which,  when  all  is  in  working  order,  are  intended 
to  represent  little  brooks.  Messrs.  Deane  &  Co.,  ot 
King  William  Street,  have  garden  tools  of  all  kinds, 
from  a  lady's  watering  pot  to  the  ponderous  garden 
engine  ;  and  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.  rustic  houses, 
Fern  cases,  &c.  There  are  garden  tents  of  many  shapes 
and  sizes,  one  umbrella  tent  of  scarlet  or  crimson,  fringed 
with  white,  appearing  to  take  the  popular  fancy  above 
all  others.  The  other  exhibits  are  arranged  in  the  same 
fashion  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  with  walk- 
ing space  between.  Messrs.  Stroud  &  Sons,  of  Lordship 
Park  Nurseries,  Stoke  Newington,  have  a  good  collec- 
tion of  plants  tastefully  grouped,  and  Mr.  Charles  Burley, 
nurseryman,  Brentwood,  has  a  fine  display  of  cut  flowers 
arranged  in  baskets,  vases,  and  ornaments  for  the  dinner- 
table.  Messrs.  G.  Catterell  &  Son,  of  Bisterne,  Ring- 
wood,  Hants,  exhibit  some  splendid  samples  of  Orchid 
peat,  and  Messrs.  R.  Jentle  &  Son,  ot  the  Whittington 
Nursery,  Highgate  Hill,  are  strong  in  plants,  garden 
seats,  and  flower  stands. 

Then  there  are  samples  of  Austrian  bent-wood  furni- 
ture, grotesque  enough  in  form  and  numerous  enough 
in  quantity  to  please  any  and  everybody.  Messrs.  Tracy 
&  Son,  horticultural  builders,  Ilford,  Essex,  exhibit 
samples  of  their  work,  showing  that  their  system  of 
glazing  is  perfectly  water-tight.  The  glass  is  fitted  in 
zinc  bars,  and  kept  in  position  by  means  of  wire  clips. 
The  squares  of  glass  overlap  each  other,  and  the  wire 
clips  are  fixed  in  cross-bars  about  an  inch  in  depth. 
Water  is  then  conveyed  by  means  of  an  iron  pipe 
attached  to  a  stand-pipe  in  the  hall,  and  there  is  a  con- 
tinual flow  of  water  down  the  glass,  in  order  to  give  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  genuinenessof  the  work.  Boilers 
and  rustic  garden  furniture  are  here  innumerable — of  the 
former  of  course  there  is  the  "latest  out" — boilers  that 
will  consume  anything,  from  Irish  peat  to  limestone 
chippings,  and  specimens  of  the  best  forms  of  boiler  that 
are  well  known  to  everybody. 

Messrs.  Rendle  &  Co.  exhibit  their  patent  houses  and 
baby  garden  frames,  from  18  inches  long  to  any  length 
you  like  ;  and  F.  Rosher  &  Co.  have  rustic  woodwork, 
statuary,  vases  and  edging  tiles.  From  the  Weston- 
super-Mare  Potteries  Mr.  John  Matthews  sends  a 
splendid  collection  of  garden  pottery,  the  newest  thing 
being  his  Albany  or  Leopold  vase.  The  exhibition  is 
representative  in  some  respects,  and  in  a  great  many 
others  there  are  shortcomings,  which  are,  perhaps,  more 
or  less  incidental  to  new  undertakings. 


Buckingham  Horticultural :  July  25. — This 
was  the  fifty-sixth  exhibition  of  this  Society,  and  it  was 
held  as  usual  in  the  grounds  of  G.  R.  Ellis,  Esq.,  the 
entrance  to  the  show  being  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
grounds.  On  the  show  day  the  town  is  very  gay,  and 
the  townspeople  keep  high  holiday.  On  this  occasion 
an  additional  interest  was  added  to  the  show  from  the 
fact  that  an  exhibition  of  bees,  bee  appliances,  and  illus- 


trations of  bee  driving  was  held  by  the  Berks,  Bucks, 
Herts,  and  Oxfordshire  Bee-keepers'  Association,  of 
which  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Peel,  of  Thorndon  Hall,  is  the 
President.  At  this  show  the  greatest  interest  centred  in 
the  division  open  to  all  England,  and  in  which  some 
liberal  prizes  are  offered,  the  leading  class  being  for 
twelve  ornamcntal-foliaged  plants.  On  this  occasion 
there  was  a  good  trial  of  strength  between  Mr.  Miller, 
gr.  to  R.  Loder,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Whittlebury,  and  Mr.  J. 
Parker,  Rugby  ;  and  though  the  former  had  a  little  the 
best  of  the  competition,  the  judges  thought  it  the  best, 
tinder  the  circumstances,  to  award  equal  1st  prizes.  In 
Mr.  Miller's  group  was  a  very  fine  Areca  sapida,  a  large 
and  well-grown  and  coloured  example  of  Acalypha 
musaica,  Phyllanthus  roseus-pictus,  capitally  developed  ; 
Cissus  discolor,  Latania  borbonica,  a  good  Croton 
interruptus.  Mr.  Parker  had  a  fine  piece  of  Kentia 
Fosteriana,  Latania  borbonica,  Croton  Voungi,  C.  Weis- 
manni,  &c.  In  the  class  tor  six  plants,  Mr.  Hosk*ins, 
The  Gardens,  Stowe  Palace,  was  1st,  his  best  subjects 
being  Croton  variegatus,  C.  angustifolius,  Alocasia 
Lowii,  and  Pandanus  Veitchii.  The  best  specimen 
foliage  plant  was  Alocasia  metallica,  from  Mr.  Hoskins, 
an  excellent  specimen  with  finely  developed  leaves  ;  a 
nice  piece  of  Pandanus  Veitchii,  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  gr.  to  A.  Byas,  Esq.,  taking  2d  prize.  Mr. 
Miller  had  the  best  six  Ferns,  Blechnum  corcovadense, 
Neottopleris  nidus  and  Adiantum  farleyense  being  the 
chief  examples  ;  and  Mr.  Miller  was  also  1st  with  a 
similar  number  in  another  class,  staging  Blechnum  bra- 
siliense,  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  A.  farleyense,  A. 
gracillimum,  very  fine,  and  two  others.  In  the  open  class 
for  six  plants  in  flower,  as  also  in  that  for  members, 
Mr.  Parker  was  1st,  staging  plants  which,  on  the 
whole,  lacked  freshness.  He  also  took  the  1st  prize  with 
a  specimen  plant  in  flower  in  two  classes,  staging  in  one 
case  a  finely  coloured  piece  of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and 
in  the  other  Statice  imbricata. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect, 
Mr.  Hoskins  was  a  good  ist,  with  a  very  tastefully 
arranged  collection;  Mr.  Mayo  being  2d,  with  a  group 
in  which  Hyacinthus  candicans  in  pots  was  a  leading 
feature.  From  Claydon  Park,  Sir  Harry  Verney's  re- 
sidence, came  a  very  nice  group  of  plants  not  for  compe- 
tition ;  and  Mr.  Lindsay  sent  a  nice  collection  of  Coleus 
in  great  variety.  Begonias  in  flower  were  a  peculiar 
feature,  and  some  good  collections  were  staged  ;  and 
one  collection  of  three  Balsams  was  very  fine  for  the 
season.  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  &c,  were  of  moderate 
quality. 

In  the  open  classes  for  cut  flowers,  the  best  twenty- 
four  varieties  of  Roses,  three  trusses  of  each,  came  from 
Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  who  had 
very  good  blooms  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams, Dupuy  Jamain,  Marie  Baumann,  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar, Charles  Lefebvre,  Auguste  Rigotard,  &c.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  varieties,  single  blooms,  Mr.  W.  Gar- 
roway,  Oxford,  had  1st,  his  best  flowers  being  Alfred 
Colomb,  Xavier  Olibo,  Annie  Wood,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Reynolds  Hole,  &c.  In  two  classes  Mr.  Parker  was  ist, 
with  boxes  of  cut  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  in  one 
of  them  the  chaste  Gladiolus  Colvillei  albus,  Francoa 
appendiculata,  and  Ixora  regina  were  especially  notice- 
able. In  a  box  shown  by  Mr.  Prewett,  Hammersmith, 
Passiflora  racemosa  was  a  leading  feature.  Stocks  were 
well  shown,  generally  in  the  form  of  plants  with  the 
soil  washed  from  their  roots.  Such  things  as  Dahlias, 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  Marigolds,  Zinnias  were,  owing 
to  the  season,  much  below  the  usual  mark.  Cut  herba- 
ceous Phloxes  were  very  fine.  Fruit  was  one  of  the 
weakest  points  of  the  show,  and  the  classes  contained 
nothing  worthy  of  remark  save  the  Gooseberries,  which 
are  shown  in  dozens  in  four  varieties.  These  were  gene- 
rally very  fine.  The  best  came  from  Messrs.  R.  W, 
Munday  and  W.  J.  Gough. 

The  cottagers'  tent  was  a  truly  marvellous  show. 
Throughout  the  vegetables  were  very  fine.  A  few  sur- 
rounding villages  are  included  in  the  parliamentary 
borough  of  Buckingham,  and  in  these  vegetables  are 
grown  with  great  success.  There  was  a  class  for  six 
varieties  of  Potatos,  and  fourteen  collections  contended. 
There  was  scarcely  an  indifferent  lot  among  them. 
E.  Ball  was  ist  with  Beauty  ot  Hebron,  Grampian,  Inter- 
national Kidney,  Trophy,  Garibaldi,  and  Giant  King  ; 
George  Hutt  was  2d.  In  the  classes  for  single  dishes 
Giant  King  and  Early  Oxford  were  the  best  white 
rounds,  Grampian  and  Emperor  the  best  red  rounds, 
International  the  best  white  kidney  ;  indeed,  it  seems  to 
be  universally  grown,  and  was  shown  very  finely  ;  and 
Trophy  and  Garibaldi  the  best-coloured  kidneys.  Peas, 
Broad  Beans,  Cabbages,  Onions,  &c. ,  were  all  very 
good  in  the  amateurs'  classes,  as  well  as  those  for 
cottagers. 

West  of  Scotland  Rose  Show.— The  eighth 
annual  exhibition  was  held  on  the  20th  inst.  at  Helens- 
burgh. The  display  of  Roses  was  very  fine.  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtonards,  Ireland,  secured  the 
Gold  Medal  tor  forty-eight  distinct  sorts,  while  Mr.  H. 
Dickson,  Belmont  Nursery,  Belfast,  won  the  ist  prize  for 
thirty-six  distinct  sorts.  A  new  feature  in  the  exhibition 
this  year  was  the  introduction  of  show  and  fancy  Pansies 
and  Pinks.  Those  staged  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Crossflat  Nurseries,  Paisley,  were  much  admired  for  their 
size  and  beauty.  There  were  entered  for  competition 
1408  Roses  and  468  Pansies  and  Pinks.  The  following 
are  the  principal  awards  : — 

Roses. — Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — ist 
(gold  medal),  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtonards, 
with  magnificent  blooms  of  most  of  the  best  vaneties  ; 
2d,  T.  Smith,  Stranraer  ;  3d,  W.  Montgomery,  Card- 
ross  ;  4th,  D.  Robertson,  Helensburgh.  Thirty-six 
blooms,  distinct  varieties. — ist,  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast, 
who  had  some  lovely  flowers  ;  2d,  W.  Parlane,  Roselea 
Gardens,  Row;  3d,  A.   McCallum,  Cairndhu  Gardens, 
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Helensburgh.  Thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  varieties  {open 
to  Scotch  growers  only). — 1st,  Silver  Medal  and  £3,  W. 
Parlane,  with  a  beautiful  stand  of  flowers  ;  2d,  John 
M'Coll,  gr.,  Row;  3d,  W.  Montgomery.  Twenty-four 
blooms  of  Roses,  distinct  varieties  {open  to  Scotch 
growers  only). — 1st,  W.  Parlane,  with  fine  blooms  ;  2d, 
W.  Montgomery  ;  3d,  T.  Brown,  gr. ,  Cardross.  Sixteen 
blooms  of  Roses,  distinct  sorts. — 1st,  J.  Kidd,  Rothesay  ; 
2d,  D.  Wallace,  Rothesay  ;  3d,  J.  Mitchell,  Helens- 
burgh. Twelve  blooms  of  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses,  dis- 
tinct varieties. — 1st,  A.  H.  Gray,  Dunkeld  ;  2d,  G.  P. 
Hawtrey,  Aldin  House,  Slough. 

Pansies. — Twenty-four  fancy  Pansies,  distinct  varieties. 
— ist,  William  Paul  &  Son,  Paisley,  with  large  brilliant- 
coloured  flowers  of  the  best  known  sorts  ;  2d,  D.  Find- 
lay,  Campsie  ;  3d,  James  Barr,  Paisley.  Twenty-four 
show  Pansies,  distinct  varieties. — ist,  James  Barr,  with 
neat  blooms  ;  2d,  W.  Paul  &  Son  ;  3d,  D.  Findlay. 
Twenty-four  show  and  fancy  Pansies,  distinct  varieties 
(open  to  gardeners  and  amateurs). — rst,  D.  Findlay, 
with  splendid  blooms  ;  2d,  R.  Millar,  Paisley  ;  3d,  D. 
Malcolm,  Kirkintilloch. 

Pinks. — Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — ist,  W. 
Paul  &  Son,  Paisley,  with  large  double  flowers,  beauti- 
fully laced  ;  2d,  W.  Parlane. 


J  loots'    floors. 


The  Auricula. — I  find  many  of  the  growers 
are  still  greatly  exercised  as  to  the  best  time  to  pot 
their  plants.  I  can  speak  now  from  a  considerable 
experience  with  our  own  collection  ;  and  decidedly 
say  pot  in  May,  not  that  our  own  are  potted  in  that 
month,  they  are  not,  for  we  cannot  find  time  to  do  it, 
but  if  I  could  find  time  every  plant  would  be  done 
before  the  month  of  May  is  out.  I  remember  having 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  when  I  visited 
him  at  Stirling  on  this  subject, andhealso said  "Pot in 
May."  He  goes  steadily  to  work  to  pot  his  own  col- 
lection in  that  month  at  the  rate  of  fifty  plants  per 
day,  and  it  just  takes  him  a  month  to  complete  the 
work ;  his  collection  numbers  over  1500  plants,  and  from 
them  he  is  not  satisfied  if  he  does  not  propagate  500 
plants  annually.  I  have  just  finished  potting  our  own 
plants,  they  are  placed  in  the  cold  frames  behind  a 
north  wall,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  suffer  anything 
from  the  roots  being  cut  back  considerably.  At 
p.  779  of  the  last  volume  instructions  as  to  potting 
were  given.  The  seed  is  now  ripe,  and  should  be 
sown  at  once  ;  that  is  the  way  we  do  with  our  own. 
Sow  thinly  in  4-inch  pots,  draining  the  pots  well. 
Some  of  the  seeds  will  vegetate  in  two  or  three  weeks 
after  sowing  it ;  but  the  largest  proportion  will 
not  appear  above-ground  until  the  spring  of 
the  following  year.  As  the  leaves  decay  they  ought 
to  be  removed,  and  if  any  greenfly  appear,  as  prob- 
ably they  will,  either  fumigate  the  frames  with 
tobacco-smoke,  or  dust  the  plants  with  tobacco- 
powder.  I  have  also  found  dipping  each  plant  sepa- 
rately in  soft-soapy  water  a  most  effectual  remedy. 
Let  the  plants  be  fully  exposed  night  and  day,  but 
put  the  lights  on  if  it  rains  heavy  ;  a  gentle  shower 
will  do  the  plants  good. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee. — As  I  write  our 
whole  collection  is  in  full  flower,  and  as  it  com- 
prises every  type  and  variety  of  the  family,  Carnations 
in  every  flake  and  bizarre,  selfs  of  the  most  delicate 
rose  tints,  deep  purples  and  maroon  ;  Picotees,  white 
and  yellow  ground,  with  the  narrowest  wire  edge,  and 
also  the  heaviest  edges  of  rose,  purple,  red,  &c.  ; 
altogether,  we  cannot  have  fewer  than  5000  blooms 
out  at  one  time,  the  whole  forming  a  floral  picture, 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  a  source  of  genuine 
delight  to  all  who  love  flowers  either  for  their  sweet- 
ness or  for  their  marvellous  beauty.  The  florists  have 
provided  this  treat  for  an  ungrateful  public,  and  they 
are  taunted  with  being  narrow-minded,  and  accused 
of  throwing  away  the  best  of  their  seedlings  and 
retaining  the  worst.  A  man  may  have  a  Jove  for 
what  is  termed  florists'  flowers — he  may  be,  in  a  word, 
a  florist,  and  yet  not  exactly  be  a  fool.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  florists'  work  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  July  is  to  attend  to  the  opening  flowers.  Some 
of  the  best  of  them  have  a  tendency  to  burst  their 
pods  ;  these  should  be  aided  by  splitting  the  pods 
down  a  little  at  the  upper  side,  and  tying  the  pods  with 
a  strip  of  matting.  If  seeds  are  wanted,  go  over  the 
flowers  with  a  small  brush,  removing  the  pollen  from 
one  flower  to  the  stigmatic  portion  of  the  other.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  flowering  is  over  layering 
should  be  commenced.  I  like  to  have  every  layer 
pegged  down  before  the  second  week  in  August. 


The  Dahlia. — One  cannot  pen  a  line  about  the 
Dahlia  at  this  time  without  deeply  regretting  the 
serious  illness  of  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  of  Ven  Villa, 
Hedge  Lane,  Edmonton  ;  he  was  honorary  secretary 
of  the  great  show  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
September  ;  he  has  had  to  give  up  his  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  show,  but  every  florist  will  yet  hope 
to  see  him  at  the  exhibition  he  has  done  so  much  to 
promote.  Those  who  are  intending  to  exhibit  must 
lose  no  time  at  this  season  to  do  all  that  the  plants 
require.  If  buds  or  growths  want  removing,  pinch 
them  off  with  the  fingers  ;  twenty-four  hours'  delay  in 
attending  to  this  work  may  be  injurious  to  the  plants. 
See  also  to  the  destruction  of  thrips,  earwigs,  slugs, 
&c.  Mulch  the  ground  round  the  roots  of  the  plants 
with  short  stable-manure.  If  the  side  slicks  have  not 
yet  been  put  to  the  plants  they  ought  to  be  placed  at 
once,  so  that  the  growths  may  be  tied  to  them  before 
they  receive  any  injury  or  are  snapped  off  by  the 
wind.  The  lateral  growths  should  be  pinched  off 
from  these  side  branches  to  throw  all  the  strength 
into  the  main  shoots.  All  mis-shapen  buds  must 
be  removed  as  well.  All  the  coarse  growing  varieties 
with  large  flowers  and  petals  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  many  more  blooms  on  a  plant  than  the  small 
or  medium-sized  flowers. 

Pansies. — One  of  the  greatest  attractions  in  our 
garden  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  part  of 
June  was  a  long  bed  of  more  than  a  hundred  varieties 
of  the  best  varieties  of  these.  The  cuttings  were  put 
in  during  the  month  of  August  of  the  previous  year, 
and  the  winter  being  mild  they  formed  vigorous 
plants,  and  flowered  early.  During  severe  winters 
many  plants  die  out,  leaving  sad  blanks  in  the  beds  ; 
our  plan  is  to  pot  up  a  reserve  stock  of  all  the 
varieties,  and  if  the  losses  are  few  it  is  easy  to  dispose 
of  the  plants  in  another  part  of  the  garden.  The 
Pansy  delights  in  a  moist  rich  light  loam,  deeply 
trenched  ;  cow-manure  is  the  best,  J.  Douglas. 


The  Pink. — There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that 
this  once  popular  flqrists'  flower  has  rapidly  declined 
in  the  public  esteem.  When  a  once  leading  grower 
like  Mr.  Turner  ceases  to  publish  a  list  of  named 
varieties,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  Pink 
is  not  in  anything  like  the  demand  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  It  has  fallen  into  the  rear  of  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee,  and  yet  many,  perhaps,  could  grow  Pinks 
who  could  not  grow  Carnations  and  Picotees.  It  is 
the  finely  laced  Pinks  to  which  reference  is  being 
made,  and  though  a  few  florists  in  the  Midland  and 
Northern  districts  continue  to  grow  this  flower,  their 
number  is  decreasing.  Can  any  one  name  a  Southern 
flower  show  at  which  Pinks  are  shown  in  anything 
like  the  form  we  were  wont  to  see  them  twenty  years 
ago?  Time  was  when  a  fierce  controversial  battle 
raged  among  Pink  fanciers  as  to  how  many  petals  a 
good  flower  should  possess.  Some  went  for  fifteen  as 
an  average  number,  others  for  twenty-one  petals. 
The  Midland  Counties  principle,  used  to  be  "  Plenty 
of  petals  without  confusion,"  and  so  a  larger  number 
than  twenty-one  would. to  allowed  in  a  flower  pro- 
vided it  was  symmetrical.  In  Lancashire,  when  the 
flowers  were  reduced  to  fifteen  petals  or  so,  by  taking 
out  any  that  were  imperfectly  laced,  the  blooms  were 
very  thin,  but  generally  highly  refined.  But  both 
Midland  and  Northern  growers  ridiculed  the  "  London 
mops,"  as  they  were  termed — large  full  flowers  with 
all  the  petals  they  could  carry. 

Then  their  own  contentions  as  to  the  colour  of  the 
lacing,  and  in  the  North  there  was  always  a  great  out- 
cry against  "mongrel-laced"  varieties,  and  the 
growers  then  held  the  opinion  that  the  nearer  a 
purple  lacing  approached  to  a  rich  dark  purple,  and 
a  red  laced  to  a  bright  red,  the  nearer  was  the  approxi- 
mation to  perfection]  in  colour.  Many  Southern 
flowers  were  condemned  because  "  mongrel-laced," 
and  the  Northern  growers  would  not  cultivate  them. 
The  old  battle  raged  also  round  the  point  whether 
there  should  be  a  white  margin  beyond  the  lacing. 
Some  regarded  this  as  a  property  imparting  beauty  to 
the  flower  ;  others  as  detracting  very  much  from  its 
beauty  ;  and  they  stated  that  the  colour  should  run 
out  and  completely  cover  the  edge  as  in  the  case  of 
a  perfectly  feathered  Tulip.  Alas  !  little  is  left  now 
but  the  echo  of  these  sturdy  battles,  for  fashions 
change,  and  floriculture  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  floral  revival  which  has  floated 
the  Auricula  up  on  to  a  higher  level  of  interest,  may 
one  day  exalt  the  Pink  ?  It  is  a  flower  possessing  so 
many  good  qualities,  that  it  were  a  pity  were  it  to 
fall  aside  altogether  from  cultivation.   JR.  D.    i 


Achimenes.— Always  presenting  to  the  visitors  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  some 
special  element  of  interest,  Mr.  Barron,  with  his  able 
assistant,  Mr.  Ilemsley,  arranged  at  one  end  of  the 
conservatory  on  Tuesday  last  a  very  effective  and 
interesting  group  of  Achimenes  and  of  allied  species, 
Tydeas,  &c.  It  was  a  feature  worthy  of  special  note 
that  almost  the  whole  of  this  collection  were  grown 
in  small  4S's,  and  the  handsome  heads  of  foliage  and 
bloom  produced  were  relatively  much  finer  than  is 
usually  got  from  out  of  large  shallow  pans.  Probably 
deep  pans  9  inches  in  width  would  form  the  very  best 
sizes  out  of  which  to  get  a  fine  head  of  bloom,  whether 
needed  for  exhibition  or  conservatory  decoration.  In 
this  particular  case  nearly  all  the  roots  were  sent  to 
Chiswick  by  Messrs.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  and 
Vallerand,  of  Paris,  and  though  inclusive  of  some 
newer  kinds,  yet  there  were  many  old  ones  well 
known  and  universally  grown.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  nearly  all  the  large  flowered  section  should 
produce,  if  pleasing,  yet  largely  inconspicuous  hues. 
The  most  striking  in  this  section  are  the  white 
or  veined  forms,  whilst  not  a  few  have  heavy, 
almost  leaden  colours,  though  very  free  to  bloom, 
and  in  the  bright  sunlight  not  unpleasing.  The 
brightest  colours  are  found  in  the  small-flowered 
section,  of  which  Dazzle  and  Gem  are  such  con- 
spicuous examples,  and  the  wish  is  but  natural  that 
some  expert  hybridist  should  take  these  diverse 
sections  in  hand,  and  strive  to  engraft  upon  the  larger 
flowers  some  of  those  singularly  striking  lines  which 
render  the  small  flowers  so  attractive.  In  the 
Chiswick  collection,  the  following  small-flowered 
kinds  were  very  beautiful : — Purpurea  elegans,  rich 
magenta;  Dazzle,  vermilion-carmine;  Gem,  rosy- 
carmine  ;  Madame  de  Parpart,  rosy-violet  ;  Camille 
Brozzoni,  rosy  lilac  ;  and  Rosea  elegans,  rosy-pink. 
Very  much  resembling  these  in  habit  and  size  of  flowers, 
are  the  Warscewiczii,  lilac ;  and  Candida,  while. 
Of  the  large-flowered  kinds  one  of  the  most  striking, 
because  it  is  of  light  colour,  is  Diamond,  ground 
white,  heavily  veined  with  purple  ;  this  makes  fine 
heads  of  bloom.  Nearly  allied  to  this,  but  less 
veined,  is  Edmund  Boussier,  and  the  best  pure 
white  is  Margerita.  A  charming  compact  habited 
kind  is  the  old  Longiflora  alba  with  its  rosy  throat. 
Coccinea  pymea,  rosy-magenta,  is  a  very  pleasing 
flower  ;  Sir  Treherne  Thomas,  bright  rosy-crimson  ; 
Carl  Wolfarth,  rosy  magenta  ;  Cassiopea,  fine  form, 
good  substance,  rosy-purple  in  colour,  very  striking ; 
Adele  Delahaute,  cherry  -  pink,  a  very  pleasing 
flower ;  Louis  van  Houtte,  deep  rose  ;  Baumanni, 
rosy  •  purple  ;  longiflora,  bluish  purple  ;  were  all 
striking  sorts  and  producing  handsome  heads  of 
bloom.  The  group  comprised  also  many  of  the  taller 
growing  section,  but  these  not  only  possess  an  unde- 
sirable habit,  but  have  generally  less  striking  colours 
in  the  flowers,  and  are  not  so  floriferous.  In  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  and  Achimenes,  all  tuberous-rooted,  we 
find  summer  blooming  plants  that  are  singularly  useful 
for  conservatory  decoration  ;  and  we  trust  ere  long 
they  will  all  find  much  wider  representation,  not  only 
at  our  flower  shows  but  in  all  gardens. 
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July  20.— A  fine  bright  day  and  night. 

—  21. — Fine  bright  warm  day,  fine  night,  but  overcast, 

—  22. — A  dull  overcast  day  and  night. 

—  23.— A  little  rain  early  iu  the  morning.     Fineday;  windy. 

—  24.  —  Fine    briehi   morning;    thunder  heard  at  n  A. m.  ; 

heavy  rain  from  noon.     Fine  night. 

—  35. — A  dull  rainy  morning  :  fine  day  and  night. 

—  26.— A   fine   bright    day;    blue   sky,  sun    shining.     Fine 

night. 

Londox  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  week 
ending  July  22,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  increased  from  29.54  inches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  29. S7  inches  by  3  p.m.  on 
the  17th,  decreased  to  29. 82  inches  by  midnight  on  the 
17th,  increased  to  30.20  inches  by  9  A.m.  on  the 
zoth,  and  was  29,79  inches  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29.93  inches,  being  0.25  inch  higher  than  last 
week,  and  0.05  inch  below  the  average  of  the  week. 

Temperature, — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  740,  on  the  20th  and  2 1st. 
On  the  22d  the  highest  temperature  was  670.  The 
mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  71°. 9. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  5i°.2  on  the  21st;  on  the  18th  and  22d  the 
■lowest  temperature  was  570.  The  mean  of  the  seven 
lowest  temperatures  was  54°.4. 

The  greatest  range  in  one  day  was  22°.S,  on  the 
21st  ;  the  smallest  was  io°,  on  the  22d.  The  mean 
of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  I7°.5. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  i6th,  6l°.6  ; 
on  the  17th,  6l*.7  ;  on  the  iSth,  6i°.$  ;  on  the  19th, 
6o°.5  ;  on  the  20th,  59°.9  ;  on  the  21st,  6i°.$  ;  and 
on  the  22d,  6o°.3  ;  and  these  were  all  below  their 
averages  by  i°.l,  1°,  l\l,  2°,  2a,$,  o\8,  and  2°, 
respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
6i*,  being  l°.S  higher  than  last  week,  and  l°-5  below 
the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  1450  on  the  20th  ;  the  highest  on  the  22d  was 
qo°-5- 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sky  was  44°.  5,  on  the  21st. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  on  three  days,  to  the  amount  of 
0.19  inch. 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing July  22  the  highest  temperatures  were  770  at 
Cambridge  and  Sunderland,  and  75°.9at  Nottingham. 
The  highest  temperature  at  Bolton  was  67%  at 
Bristol  67°.!  ;  and  at  Plymouth  6^.2.  The 
general  mean  was  7i°.2. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  46°.$  at 
Wolverhampton,  470  at  Bolton  and  Hull.  The  lowest 
temperature  at  Plymouth  was  54°.5,  at  Bristol 
52°. 2,  and  at  Bradford  $l°.6.  The  general  mean 
was  49°.  7> 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  28°.7  at  Cambridge,  2S°.3  at  Nottingham,  and 
270  at  Sunderland.  The  least  ranges  were  12°. 7  at 
Plymouth,  I4°.9  at  Bristol,  and  I7°.7  at  Liverpool. 
The  general  mean  was  2i°.5. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Cambridge,  74°.9,  at  Sunderland  73°. 8, 
and  at  Blackheath  7i°-9  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton, 
63°.9,  at  Plymouth  650, 2,  and  at  Liverpool  66°. 2. 
The  general  mean  was  68°.  7. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  low  night  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Plymouth,  560,  at  Brighton  55°-5,  and  at 
Bradford  54^.9  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhampton, 
50°.  1,  at  Bolton,  5o°.5,  and  at  Hull  5i°.2.  The 
general  mean  was  53°.2. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Sunderland, 
22°,  at  Cambridge  2i°.6,  and  at  Hull  200 ;  and  was 
least  at  Plymouth,  9°.2,  at  Bradford  ll°.7,  and  Bristol 
li°.8.     The  general  mean  was  I5°.5- 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Cambridge, 
62°.2,  at  Blackheath  6i°,  and  at  Sunderland  6o°.q ; 
and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  550. 3,  at  Wolverhampton 
56°.6,  and  at  Liverpool  57°.6.  The  general  mean 
was  590. 1. 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  1.46  inch  at  Sheffield, 
1.42  inch  at  Bristol,  and  1.31  inch  at  Bolton.  The 
least  fall  were  0.09  inch  at  Cambridge,  o.  iS  inch  at 
Cambridge,  o.  iS  inch  at  Hull,  and  0.19  inch  at 
Blackheath.  The  average  number  of  days  was  five, 
but  it  fell  on  every  day  in  the  week  at  Leicester, 
Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Bolton,  Bradford,  and  Leeds. 
The  general  mean  fall  was  0.73  inch. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing July  22  the  highest  temperature  was  6g°.8,  at 
Leith  ;  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley  the.highest  tempera- 
ture was  66°.     The  general  mean  was  6y°.g. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  470,  at 
Dundee  ;  at  Leith  the  lowest  temperature  was  5I*\6. 
The  general  mean  was  40A4. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  58°.4, 
being  o°. 5  below  that  of  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding, but  i°.l  above  the  corresponding  week  of 
1881,  and  was  highest  at  Leith,  6o°.3,  and  lowest  at 
Greenock,  57°.2.     The  general  mean  was  58°.4. 

Rain. — The   largest     fall     was    2.70    inches,     at 


Greenock;  the  smallest  fall  was  0.13  inch,  at  Aber- 
deen.    The  general  mean  fall  was  1.07  inch. 

JAMES  GLA1SHER,  F.R.S. 


©nquinea. 

Hi  that  qutstioneth  much  shall  learn  much.  —  Bacom. 

Goat's  Rue. — What  is  the  plant  so  named  in  South 
Devonshire  ? 

Hocken's  Boilers.—  Inquirer  asks  if  any  reader  has 
personal  experience  of  this  apparatus  in  heating  private 
houses  ? 

Rose  de  Marie.— What  is  this?  Can  any  reader 
refer  me  to  the  book  in  which,  if  I  am  right,  William 
Howitt  speaks  of  this  variety  ?  M. 


Bignonias  :  Enquirer.  Bignonia  radicans  major  and 
B.  grandiflora  are  both  greenhouse  plants,  and  should 
be  allowed  in  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  at  an  exhibition. 


Book  :  J.  B.  Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry.  New 
edition  by  Cameron. 

Drying  Orchids  :  D.  B.  C.  Try  this  plan  : — Get  a 
dozen  pieces  of  coarse  sugar  paper,  of  a  suitable  size, 
stitch  them  together  to  form  a  pad.  Make  three  or 
four  such  pads,  heat  them  before  the  fire,  then  place 
the  specimen  in  a  sheet  of  thin  paper  between  two  of 
the  pads  and  place  the  whole  under  pressure.  Shift 
the  specimens  into  hot  dry  pads  every  day  for  a  few 
days,  and  less  frequently  as  the  flowers  become  dry. 

Fungus  on  Orchids  :  W.  S.  The  particular  state 
in  which  some  of  your  Orchids  are  now  has  been 
known  for  some  years  ;  and  experienced  growers  say 
that  liberal  ventilation  prevents  and  drives  away  the 
fungus,  which  is  fostered  by  hot  wet  air.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Smith  has  never  seen  anything  but  a  Diplodia  on  it, 
but  he  will  examine  your  leaves  closely. 

Liquid  Manure  :  J.  L.  If  it  is  used  without  being 
run  through  a  fine  sieve,  no  doubt  maggots  might 
follow. 

Names  of  Plants:  A.  B.  C.  Linum  grandiflorum 
nibrum. —  W.  K.  1,  Gnaphalium  luteo-album  ;  2, 
Francoa  appendiculata,  probably  ;  3,  Mimulus  car- 
•dinalis ;  4,  Aconitum  Lycoctonum  ;  5,  Epilobium 
angustifolium  ;  6,  Campanula  glomerata. —  T.  S.  On- 
cidium  Janeriense. — J.  Leman.  1,  Geranium  pratense, 
fl.-pl.  ;  2,  Teucrium  pyrenaicura  ;  3,  Anthemis  tinc- 
toria  ;  4,  Scabiosa  alpina  ;  5,  Achillea  filipendu- 
lina  ;  6,  Campanula  glomerata  van  alba.  —  T. 
Smith.  Lespedeza  bicolor  ;  Hypericum  Scouleri  ; 
H.  reptans  ;  Spirsea  (we  are  unable  to  make 
this  out).  —  G.  E.  1,  Linaria  purpurea;  2,  Galium 
verum.  —  H.  C.  R.  B.  Lycium  barbarum.  — 
T.  M.,  Edmonton.  Kyllingia  monocephala. — H., 
Liverpool.  Eryngium  alpinum,  and  Pyrola  rotundi- 
folia,  var.  arenaria.  Address  quite  correct. — S., 
Bournemouth.  Dimorphotheca  annua.  —  W.  H., 
Cirencester.  1,  Pellaea  hastata  ;  2,  Nephrolepis  cor- 
difolia ;  3,  Pteris  serrulata  ;  4,  specimen  execrable — 
probably  Francoa  ramosa ;  5,  Euonynius  japonicus 
variegatus  ;  6,  specimen  too  bad  to  name. —  T.  G.  1, 
Adiantum  pedatum  ;  2,  Lastrea  tenericaulis  ;  3,  Ne- 
phrodium  molle  ;  4,  Asplenium  lucidum  ;  5,  Polysti- 
chum  angulare  proliferum  ;  6,  too  imperfect — probably 
a  seedling  Lady  Fern  ;  7,  Asplenium  Fabianum  ;  8, 
Pteris  cretica  ;  9,  Adiantum  hispidulum  ;  10,  A.  Capil- 
lus-Veneris,  variety  ;  11,  Pteris  cretica  ;  12,  Adiantum 
decorum,  apparently,  but  a  poor  specimen  ;  13,  Doo- 
dia  media  ;  14,  D.  caudata  ;  15,  Adiantum  caudatum. 
Our  correspondent  must  be  moderate  in  future  ;  we 
do  not  undertake  to  name  more  than  six  at  a  time. — 
A.  Morrison.  Genista  tinctoria  flore-pleno. —  IV,  A. 
Bromus  asper. 

Potatos  on  Haulm  :  S.  H.  Very  common.  Often 
figured  in  these  columns. 

Regular  and  Irregular  Flowers  :  C.  M.  O.  In 
both  cases  the  flowers  are  regular,  without  any  real 
tendency  to  irregularity.  The  appearance  you  men- 
tion is  only  due  to  the  spirally  imbricate  arrangement 
of  the  petals  in  the  bud. 

Ripening  of  Grapes  :  B.  All  the  time  the  berries  are 
green  they  act  as  leaves  do,  but  when  they  begin  to 
colour  their  work  changes  also.  They  no  longer  give 
off  oxygen,  but  they  retain  it,  and  by  its  aid  the  acids 
are  partly  destroyed,  the  sugaris  more  or  less  changed 
also  by  a  process  of  fermentation  into  alcohol,  which 
latter,  uniting  with  any  acid  that  may  be  left,  forms 
"ethers,"  to  which  the  peculiar  "bouquet"  of  wine 
is  due. 

Seeds  :  A  Young  Seedsman.  It  is  not  possible  to  name 
the  species  with  certainty,  but  we  can  tell  you  the 
genera.  No.  1  is  a  Polygonum  ;  2  is  the  carpel  of  a 
Ranunculus  ;  3  is  Carum  Carui,  or  something  very 
like  it  ;  4  is  the  seed  of  an  Arenaria  ;  5  is  doubtful  ; 
6  is  an  Avena  ;  7,  unknown  ;  8  is  a  Medicago. 


Test  Plants  for  Climate  :  T,  T.  Subject  to  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  and  various  other  circumstances, 
we  still  hold  to  the  belief  that  the  plants  themselves 
are  the  most  reliable  thermometers.  An  elaborate 
report  is  in  preparation,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  in  the  present  financial 
condition  of  that  body  we  fear  there  is  no  speedy 
prospect  of  its  publication,  which  is  little  less  than  a 
misfortune  for  horticulture. 

Twin  Cucumhek  :  W.  Williamson.  The  occurrence 
of  twin  Cucumbers  is  such  an  ordinary  event  that 
there  is  nothing  to  "  notice  "  in  connection  with  them. 

Vine;  E.  R.  H.  The  leaves  are  covered  with  red 
spider.  As  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  cut  syringe  them 
night  and  morning  with  cold  water,  until  you  have 
cleaned  them.  Dip  the  Ferns  in  soft-soapy  water, 
mixed  at  the  rate  of  4  oz.  to  the  gallon. 

WlREWORMS  :  //.  R.  T.  Put  some  Carrots  in  the 
border,  and  look  them  over  every  morning,  by  which 
means  you  will  soon  reduce  them  to  small  numbers. 

*»*  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "Editor,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editor  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  written  on  one  side  only 
of  the  paper  and  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 
Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be  careful 
to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Letters  relating  to  Advertisements,  or  to  the  supply 
of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 

IJ^T  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-Office  Orders 
are  requested  to  make  them  payable  to  William 
Richards,  at  the  post-office,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform  the 
Publisher  at  the  office  of  this  Journal. 


CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  N.  —  Dutch  Flower 
Roots. 

L.  Spath,  154,  Kopnickerstrasse,  Berlin— Dutch  and 
Other  Bulbs. 

Thomas  W.  Robinson,  Dennis  Park  Ironworks,  Stour- 
bridge—Boilers,  Hot- Water  Fittings,  &c. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem— Dutch 
and  Cape  Bulbs,  &c. 

Ireland  &  Thompson,  20,  Waterloo  Place,  Edin- 
burgh—Dutch and  French  Flowering  Bulbs. 


Communications  Received:  N.  E.  B.— W.  S.— C,  M.  O.— 
J.  G.  B.— P.  J.— D.  R.  &  Co.— P.  &  S.— J.  P.-W.  S.— 
Connon  &  Reid.— G.  P.— H.  E.— M.  M.— G.  C— C— C  W. 
D.-C.  B.  P.-W.  T.-W.  B.  H.-J.  S.— J.  A.  H.— A. 
Purdie.— Otago,  New  Zealand.— L.  H  ,  Assam.— E.  R„ 
Ghent.— G.  L. 


arhets. 


COVENT  GARDEN,   July' 27. 

The  bulk  of  the  soft  fruit  has  now  reached  us,  and 
prices  are  much  firmer.  James  Webber,  Wholesale  Apple 


Market. 


Fruit. — Average' Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Cherries,  Ja-sieve  ..  6  0-16  o 
Currants,    Black,  per 

J^-sieve      . .  ..46-50 

—  Red,  per  >£-sieve  30-46 
Figs,  per  dozen       ..   60-  .. 
Grapes,  per  lb.         ..16-40 


S.  d.  t.  d. 

Lemons,  per  100  —50-70 
Melons,  each  ..   20-40 

Peaches,  per  dozen..  6  0-12  o 
Pine-apples,  Eng.  ,1b.  30-46 
Raspberries,  per  lb. .  03-06 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  o  6-  1  o 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail   Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Artichokes,      Globe, 
per  doz.      ..  ..30-60 

Asparagus,    English, 

natural,  per  bun. . .  70-  . . 
—  Sprue,  per  bund.   10-.. 

Beans,  French,    En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb.  08-.. 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..10-.. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..10-3 


Carrots,  per  bunch. 
Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen 
Celery,  per  bundle  .. 
Cucumbers,  each    .. 
Endive,  per  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 


04-06 

20-40 
1  6-  .. 
06-10 
26-.. 
10-.. 


Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  4 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score  . .  . .  x 

Mint,  green,  bunch.,  o 
Mushrooms, p.  baskt.  t 
Onions,  per  bushel..  4 

—  Spring,  per  bun.  o 
Parsley,  per  bunch.,  o 
Peas,  per  qt.  . .    1 

Radishes,  per  doz,  , .  1 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle  o 
Small  salading,  pun.  o 
Spinach,  per  bushel  3 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  2 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.  4 


d.  s.  d. 
2-04 


6-30 


6-  .. 

6-  .. 
6-  .. 


Potatos. — Kidneys,  foreign,  91.  ;  do.,  English,  ioj.  ; 
Rounds,  8s.  per  cwt. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.12  0-24  o 
Arbor-vitas    (golden), 

per  dozen  . .  . .  6  0-18  o 
—  (common),  dozen  6  0-12  o 
Balsams,  per  dozen..  30-60 
Begonias,  per  doz,  ..  6  0-12  o 
Calceolaria,  doz.  . .  40-90 
Cockscombs,  dozen  40-60 
Crassula,    or     Kalo- 

santhes,  per  dozen  10  0-15  o 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6  0-12  o 
Dracaena  terminal  is  30  0-60  o 
—  viridis,  per  doz. . .  12  0-24  o 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..  ..6  0-18  o 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  ..  ..6  0-24  o 
Ferns,  in  variety,  per 

dozen        . .         . .  4  0-18  o 


s.d.  s.d 
Ficus  elastica,  each  16-70 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  ..2  0-10  6 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen  40-90 
Genista,  per  doz.  ..  8  0-12  o 
Gloxinea,  per  dozen  12  0-18  o 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40-90 
Hydrangea,  doz.     ..  9  0-12  o 

—  paniculata,  doz.  18  0-48  o 
Lilium,  in  var.,  doz.18  0-42  o 
Marguei  ite      Daisy, 

per  dozen  ..    9  0-18  o 

Myrtles,  per  doz.  ..  o  0-12  o 
Palms     in     variety, 

each  ..         ..a  6-21  o 

Pelargoniums,  doz..  6  0-12  o 

—  scarlet,  per  doe.  26-60 
Rhodanthes,  doz.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Solatium    per  doz.   ..   O.  0-12  o 
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Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s  d.  s.  d 

2-04      Pelargoniums,         12 
0-60        spiays        ..         ..09-10 
0-16       —  zonal,    ra  snray*  03-06 
0-12  o     Pinks,  12  bunches  ..    20-60 
o-  9  l      Primula,  double,  per 
0-40         bunch  ..  ..10—16 

0-60  P\rethrum,  )?  bun.  3  c-  9  o 
0-80  Rhodanthe,  12  bun..  9  0-12  o 
0-80  Rosea  (indoor),  doz.  t  o-  3  o 
0-12  o  —  (outdoor),  doz  ..06-10 
—  Coloured,  doz. ..  1  o-  a  o 
0-60  —  Moss.  12  bun  . .  12  0-18  o 
6-10     Spiraea,  12  bunches. .  o  0-12  o 

Stephanotis,  i2Spr..  30-60 
0-60  Stocks,  iz  bunches..  40-90 
0-30     Sunflower,  12  blooms  10-30 

Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  30-60 
0-60     Sweet  Sultan,  12  bun.  40-60 
0-60      Tropseolum,   12   bun.   10-20 
6-  4  c     White    Ja;mine,    12 
6-30         bunches      ..  .     40-90 


Ahuttlon,  12  blooms  o 
Arum  Lines,  per  do*.  4 
Bnuvardia--,  per  Hun.  o 
Calceolaria,  12  bun.  6 
Carnations,  12  bun..  3 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  2 
Eucharis,  per  doz  ..  3 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
(lardetnas,  12  blms..  3 
Gladioli,  12  bun.     ..   6 

—  brencliensis,    12 
sprays        ..         ..3 

Heliotropes,  12  sp.  ..  o 
Lapageria,  white,  12 
blooms        ..         ..3 

—  red,  12  blooms.,  t 
Lilium     various,     12 

blooms'      ..  ..3 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  4 
Mignonette,  t»  him.  1 
Pansies,   12  bunches  1 


SEEDS. 

London  :  July  26. — The  seed  market  to-day  was 
exceedingly  quiet.  New  Trifolium,  although  offered  at 
comparatively  low  rates,  meets  at  present  with  but  little 
attention.  For  sowing  Mustard  there  is  a  somewhat 
improved  demand.  The  new  Rape  seed  shows  excellent 
quality.  For  Canary  and  Hemp  seed  full  prices  are 
asked.  Owing  to  unfavourable  accounts  of  the  growing 
crops  the  small  quantities  of  Clover  and  Trefoil  seeds 
remaining  on  hand  are  held  for  more  money.  The  sale 
for  Linseed  is  slow.  John  Shaw  cV  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 


CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  prices  for  Wheat  ruled  6</. 
to  is.  per  quarter  under  the  rates  of  Monday  se'nnight. 
English  flour  was  unaltered,  but  foreign  showed  6d.  to 
is.  per  sack  reduction.  Maize  was  dull,  andon  the  week 
6d.  lower.  Oats  met  a  fair  demand,  at  6d.  reduction  ; 
Beans  were  up  to  their  value,  and  Peas  were  6d.  dearer. 
— On  Wednesdy  Wheat  prices  tended  in  favour  of  buyers, 
owing  to  the  increased  shipments  from  America,  &c. 
Flour  was  slow  and  nominally  unaltered  ;  Barley  dull  ; 
Beans,  Peans,  and  Maize  steady,  but  good  Oats  weaker, 
on  large  shipments. — Average  prices  of  corn  for  the 
week  ending  ]uly  22  : — Wheat,  495.  2d. ;  Barley,  27s.  8d. ; 
Oats.  24s.  6d.  For  the  corresponding  period  last  year  : 
—Wheat,  46s.  lod. ;  Barley,  27J.  $d.  ;  Oats,  23*.  4<f. 


CATTLE. 


At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday,  with  rather  larger 
supplies  and  a  slow  demand,  prices,  except  for  primes t 
qualities,  were  barely  supported.  The  sheep  and  lamb 
supplies  were  shorter  than  last  week,  and  the  prices  of 
both  were  upheld,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  second 
qualities  of  sheep,  which  in  some  cases  hardly  brought 
late  value.  Lambs  were  in  moderate  demand,  and 
calves  dull  of  sale.  Quotations : — Beasts,  41.  qd.  to 
$s.  6d.  to  6s.  2d. ;  calves,  4s.  Bd.  to  51.  Sd.  ;  sheep, 
5_r.  to  6s.,  and  6s.  2d.  to  6s.  lod.  ;  lambs,  ys.  to  ys.  8d.  ; 
pigs,  4J.  to  4s.  8d. — On  Thursday  really  prime  beasts 
supported  late  value,  whilst  second  qualities  hardly 
realised  Monday's  rates.  No  appreciable  change  occurred 
in  the  sheep  or  lamb  trade.  Calves  sold  very  slowly,  but 
not  at  quoiably  lower  prices. 


HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  report  states  that  there  were 
large  supplies  and  a  dull  trade.  Best  hay  was  rather 
lower.  (Juotations  : — Prime  Clover,  120s.  to  140s.  ; 
inferior,  75J.  to  90s.  ;  new,  90s.  to  new.  ;  prime  meadow 
hay,  ioar.  to  120s.  ;  inferior,  55J.  to  90J. ;  new,  70s.  to 
95J. ;  and  straw,  30J.  to  63J.  per  load. — Thursday's  trade 
was  quiet,  and  prices  unaltered.  —  Cumberland  Market 
quotations  : — Superior  old  meadow  hay,  126s.  to  135J.  ; 
inferior,  84J.  to  95*.  ;  new  hay,  70s.  to  io$s.  ;  superior 
old  Clover,  135*.  to  147*.  ;  inferior,  100s,  to  115J.  ;  new, 
90J.  to  ioSs.  ;  and  straw,  60s.  to  6Bs.  per  load. 


POTATOS. 


Government  Stock. — Consols  closed  on  Monday 
at  99I  to  99$  for  delivery,  and  99^  to  99}^  for  the 
account.  Tuesday's  figures  were  99^  to  99$  for  both 
delivery  and  the  account.  Wednesday's  hnal  quota- 
tions were  99J  to  99$  for  delivery,  and  99  &  to  99  \  \  for 
the  account.  The  closing  quotations  on  Thursday  were 
99}  to  99I,  for  both  delivery  and  account. 


The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state 
that  supplies  are  moderate  and  trade  steady.  Quota- 
tions : — Essex  Regents,  120s.  to  130*.;  ditto,  kidneys, 
j2os.  to  140J.  ;  Shaws,  1301.;  Kent  Regents,  1405. ; 
kidneys,  i6oj.  ;  Cherbourg  rounds,  100s.  ;  ditto,  flukes, 
120J.  per  ton. — The  imports  into  London  last  week  con- 
sisted of  : — 276  sacks  from  Dunkirk  and  50  bags  from 
Malta.  

COALS. 

The  following  are  the  prices  current  at  market  during 
the  week:— Walls  End — Hawthorns,  15J.  3d.  ;  Lamb- 
ton,  17s.  ;  Original  Hartlepool,  17s.  6d.  ;  Wear,  151.  ; 
South  Hetton,  17.1.  6d.  ;  Thornley,  15J.  gd.  ;  Tees, 
17s.  6d,  ;  Hetton,  17s.  6d.  ;  Hetton  Lyons  15J. 


Weeds  !  —  Weeds  !  —  Weeds  !  —  Great  success  of 
QMITH:S    Celebrated   WEED    KILLER, 

KJ     the  best   preparation   ever  invented   for  destroying  weeds 
on  garden  walks  and  carriage  drives,      splendid  testimonials. 
4  gallons,   sufficient  to  make  100  gallons  when  mixed  with 
cold  water,  7s.  6d. 
16  gallons,       do.         do.         do.         do.         400  gallons,  £1  8s. 
40  gallons,       do.         do.         do.         do        1000  gallons,  .£3. 
Sent  carnaee  paid.     Manufactured  only  by 
MARK     SMITH,     Chemist,      Louth,     Lincolnshire. 
Weeds  almost  cease  to  grow  where  this  article  has  been  used 
t«"i  seasons. 

f  WSHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 

V^1  of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859.  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thnps,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  07.  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  lor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  if.,  3s.,  &  10s.  bd. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  inlected  part. 

("USHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 

V>i  boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes.  6d. 
and  is.  each.  —  Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
Nurserymen  have  put  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do  so. 

ARCHANGEL~and~PETERSBU  RG~M  AT 
MERCHANTS  and  IM  PORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bag*,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany. 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloth*,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  ane 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Raffia— Raffia— Raffia. 

CE.   OSMAN,  14,  Windsor  Street,  Bishops- 
•     gate,  London,  E.C,  has  just  received  a  consignment  of 
fine  quality.      Price  verv  moderate. 

Alt  HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES  at  low  prices. 

RICK  CLOTHS  — RICK  CLOTHS. 

The  best  and  most  durable  are  those  made  from  extra  all  long 

Flax  Sail  Cloih.     A  quantity  in  stock,  for  sale  or  hire. 

SHADING    CANVAS,    from  s%d.  per  yard,  and  upwards. 

TANNED  NETTING,  Irom  1  to  4  yards  wide.  id.  per  sq-  yard. 

RUSSIA    MATS.  RAFFIA     FIBRE. 

BEST  ROLL  TOBACCO  PAPER. 

JAMES  T.  ANDERSON, 

149,  Commercial  Street,  Snoreditch,  London,  E. 

A  RCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 

■tx.  MATS,  RAFFIA.  SEED  BAGS  and  SACKS, 
NETTING  and  SHADING,  Sic.     Prices  on  application. 

MAROUEES     and     TENTS,     SECOND- 
HAND    GOVERNMENT   TENTS,    45  feet  round, 
complete.  35J.,  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Cricket  Clubs.  &c. 

W.  PETERS.  44,  Tenter  Street  South.  Goodman's  Fields,  E. 


*>* 


<s\v 


4& 


I4X  12 

20  X  12 

l6XI2 

i6x  14 

l8XI2 

18x14 

OX)N*      21  oz.  Foreign,  of  the  following      '0.0 
V       sizes,  In   tooxes  of  100  and  200  feet.       ■» 
3ds  and  4ths  qualities  always  kept  In  stock  :— 

20X14  20X16  20X18 
20X15  22x16  22X18 
18x16     24X16     24X18 

Stock  Lists  and  Prices  on  application. 

All  descriptions  of  British  and  Foreign  Glass  can  be  obtained 

from 

GEORGE    FARMILOE    &   EONS, 

GLASS.    LEAD,    OIL    and    COLOUR   MERCHANTS, 
34,  St.  John's  Street,  West  Smlthfteld,  London,  EC. 

rV        MILLINGTON      and      CO., 

-JL  •  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

/'LATE,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  wiihdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21-ounce,  from  0X7  to  14X10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints    Oils,  and  Colours. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  foTGRTENHOTlSESTiicy, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

o.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20-10.  by 
12-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  20-in.  by  18-in.,  in  16-oz. 
and  21-oz. ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 
purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-it.  cases. 


TOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  ROYAL  POTTERY, 
tj  Wbston>supbr-Marh  Manufacturer  of  TERRA 
COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES,  GAKDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality, 
from  I  to  30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  selduin  turn 
preen  ;  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEFD  and  STRIKING  I'ANS, 
KHUHARU  and  SEAKALE  POTS.&C.  Price  LIST  post- 
Iree.     Sheet  of  Designs,  dd.      Book  of  Designs,  it. 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces.  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-COtta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO.,  licuthall  Works,  Broscley,  Shropshire, 


DOULTON    &   CO., 

LAMBETH     POTTERY,     LONDON,    S.E. 

VASES,     PEDESTALS,     FOUNTAINS, 
GARDEN    EDGINGS,     &c, 

IMPERISHABLE  "TERRA    COTTA. 

am 


Plain  and 

^ 

"W 

Ornamental 

1 

Pavings. 

Tiles  for  Lining  M'ails  of  Conservatories. 
ART  POTTERY,  including  JARDINIERES 

AND    OTHER 

Table  Decorations,  and  Vases,  Fountains,  &c., 

for  the  Conservatory,  in 

DOULTON  WARE.  LAMBETH    FAIENCE,  AND  THE 

NEW  SILICON  WARE. 


Show  Rooms.  Albert  Embankment,  S.E. 
Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


■  *wa«* 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour n-D  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and. 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &C.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    KOSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,     Upper    Ground 

Street,    Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied, 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Conidors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  35.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings.  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  Sic. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

SI      L     V     E      R~     S     A     N      D  , 
fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Tor. 
or   Truckload,  on  Wharf  in   London,  or  delivered   direct   from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.      Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  lor  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade, 

GARDEN  REQUISITES.- Sticks,   Labels, 
Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Gincs,  Rustic  Work. 
Manures,  &c.     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  AND  SCULL,  oo.  Lower  Thames  St..  London.  E  C. 

Under  tBe  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD    LABELS. 


J. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raiskd 

BI.ACK-FACKD    LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.   SMITH.  The  Royal  Label  Factory.  Slratford-on-Avon 

TO        THE        TRADE. 


PURCHASERS     of     HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES  f.-r  AUTUMN  STOCK 
are  especially  invited  to  inspect  our  Show  Rooms,  which  are 
now  1  omplete.  with  every  novelty  and  necessary  article  requited 
in  .1  Seed  or  Nursery  Busine   ■ 

Our  new  CATALOGUE  sent  gratis  on  application. 


C0RRY.  S0PER,  FOWLER  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Sundries  Merchants  and  Manufacturers, 

iR,    FINSBURY   STREET,    LONDON,  E.C;    and 

SHAD  THAMES,  LONDON,  S  E. 

.      ROYAI.   LETTERS 
///■■R   .1.'./  -<LS TV'S    gg        23  PATENT. 

"E    C    L    I    P    S    E" 

CONSTRUCTION  and  GLAZING  of  CONSERVATORIES. 

1  1..1I,  Simple,  and  Durable,     No  Putty  or 

Pemhable  Material. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees  :  — 

PRIMROSE  &  CO.,  Corporation  Street,  Sheffield 

and  at  Hull. 
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T.H.P,  Dennis&Co,, 

Mansion  House  Buildings, 

London,  EC. 

Works :    Chelmsford. 

Horticultural  Buildings 

of  every  description  made, 

'erected,  fitted,  and  heated. 

Estimates  and  Plans  gratis. 

"Art  with  Economy,"  Part 

1 1.,  Illustrated,  post-tree.  12  stamps. 

Now   ready,    a  new   illustrated 

/ork  on    Hot-water    Heating,  by 

F.  A.  Fawkes.  v  r.h.s.    Price  If., 

post-free,  13  stamps. 


NURSERYMEN'S     GREENHOUSES. 

The  Cheapest  Growing  Houses  ever  offered.  Write  for  our 
SPECIAL  ISSUE  OF  CHEAP  MANUFACTURES,  con- 
sisting of 

CUCUMBER  and  MELON  FRAMES, 

PIT  LIGHTS, 

"  BIJOU  "  GREENHOUSES. 

PLANT  PROTECTORS, 

WALL  COVERS. 

AMATEUR'S  GREENHOUSES  for  £6. 
Post-free  on  application  to 

T.  H.P.DENNIS  &  CO., 

MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,   LONDON,  E.C. 

Visit  our  Stands,  Nos.  52  and  63,  Horticultural 

Exhibition,   Agricultural  Ha  7. 


£4  15  o 
6  10  o 
850 

They  are 


No.  74.  Tnree-quarter  SPAN-ROOF  GARDKN  FRAME. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No.  2  size      ..        8  ft.  long      ..      6  (t.  wide 
No.  3  size       ..       13  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide 
No.  4  size       .         16  ft.  long       ..       6  ft  wide 

These  Frames  give  greater  height  in  the  centre. 
13  inches  high  in  front,  24  inches  high  at  the  back,  and  32  inches 
ar  the  ridge.  Front  or  back  lights  turn  over.  Set-opes  are 
provided  lor  ventilating.  Are  made  of  the  best  hard  red  deal, 
all  painted  four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights  are  glazed  with 
best  ai-oz.  English  glass.  For  Testimonials,  see  our  Catalogue, 
free  on  application.  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales,  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

Estimates  for  Garden  Frames,  Pit  Lights,  Sashes,  &c. 
"  Mr.  Henry  McComas,  having  had  64  ft.  of  the  No.  74  Frame, 
he  considers  it  very  satisfactory." — Homestead,  Dundtum. 

BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 


Rustic  Garden  Furniture  in  great  variety. 

Garden  Seats,  Awnings  and  Tents,  Rustic  Tables,  Chairs,  and 
Flower  Stands,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  Water  Barrows, 
VVh  eel  barrows.  Garden  Tools,  Summer-houses,  Sun  Dials. 
Faacy  Wireworlc,  Weather  Vanes,  Hammocks,  and  all  kinds  of 
Garden  Furniture  at  lowest  marked  prices.  Catalogues  post-ftee. 

PANKLTBANON  COMPANY,  56,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 

W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDER, 
121,   BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,   E.C. 

Special  DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  Ornamental 
CONSERVATORIES,  without  charge,  and  for  all  Horticul- 
taral  Work  of  all  kinds 


Cucumber  Frames. 

R  HALL  I  DAY  and  CO.  desire  to 
•  draw  special  attention  to  their  Cucumber  Frames, 
of  which  they  always  have  a  large  stock,  ready  glazed  and 
painted.  They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put 
together  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  one. 

Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England,  also  Dublin  and 
Belfast:—  £    s.    d. 

2-light  frame,    8  feet  by  6  feet 3  1°    ° 

3-light  frame,  12  feet  by  6  feet 5     5° 

6-light  frame,  24  feet  by  6  feet 10     00 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.     Lights  and  framing  for 
brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

R.  HALL1DAY  and  CO..  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 
Royal  Horticultural  Works.  Middleton,  Manchester. 

BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FHKE  BV  POST 

THE  NEW  GARDEN  HOSE,  made  upon 
the  principle  of  the  fire  hose  used  by  Captain  Shaw. 
C.B.,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  It  is 
much  cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than  white  rubber,  or  fabric 
hose.  Private  customers  supplied  at  trade  prices.  Sample  free. 
MERkWVEAlHER  and  SONS,  63,  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C.     Works  :  Greenwich. 

TANNED  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  \\d.  per 
yard  ;  4  yards  wide,  -$d.  per  yard  ;  2  yards  wide,  10s.  per 
100  yards  ;  4  yards  wide,  20$.  per  100  yards.  NEW  TWINE 
NETTING,  1  inch  mesh,  1  yard  wide,  2d.  ;  2  yards  wide,  id.  ; 
4  yards  wide,  Sd.  per  yard.  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NET- 
TING, seventy-six  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  sd.  per  yard. 
RABBIT  NE'IS.  BAT-FOLDING  NETS,  on  Bamboo  poles, 
20J.     CLAP  NETS  for  birds,  30s.  complete. 

W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 


HILL    &    SMITH, 

BRIERLEY      HILL      IRONWORKS, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Branch  Depots  : 

118,  QUEEN   VICTORIA   ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  ; 

180,  BUCHANAN  ST.,   GLASGOW; 

and  136,  STEPHEN'S   GREEN  WEST,  DUBLIN. 

THE 

ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL      SOCIETY'S 

PRIZE    MEDAL 

WROUGHT-1RON    RICKSTANDS. 

First  Cost  Saved  in  a  Single  Season. 


GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS  are  generally  kept  in 
Stock,  and  WOODEN  HOUSES  suitable  for  Store-houses, 
Tool-houses,  &c 

Illustrated  Sheets  sent,  pest-n-ee,  on  application. 


Are  Warranted  Perfectly  Vermm-proof, 

AND   WILL 

Bear    any   Weight   of  Grain   that   can   be 
placed  upon  them. 

Are  so  simple  in  Construction — no  Screw,  Bolt,  or  Pin 
being  required— that  an  ordinary  labourer  can  put  one 
together  in  a  few  minutes  -without  difficulty. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  FREE  BY  POST 
ON  APPLICATION. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

IRON     HURDLES,     GATES,     TREE     GUARDS, 
Iron  and  Wire  Espalier,  Wire  Netting,  &c,  &c. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA    WORKS,    WOLVERHAMPTON; 

And  3.  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  St.,  Loridon,  E.C. 

HOCKING'S  NEW  PATENT 
AUTOMATIC   COKE  and  GAS    BOILERS 


Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  from  12  to  15  hours, 
and  often  from  15  to  20  hours, 
with  one  small  charge  of  common 
Gas  Coke  of  the  cheapest  kind. 
For  economy  aDd  efficiency  in 
combination  with  cleanliness  and 
comfort  these  Boilers  are,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  Heating  Conservatories, 
Halls,  and  other  Buildings,  where 
little  attention  is  required. 

Every  particular,  with  most 
reliable  testimonials,  given  on 
application  to 

FRANKLIN,  HOCKING  &  CO. 

(Limited), 

37,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 


Automatic,    Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


WAENEB8' 

"IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC" 

RAMS, 

With  Newly-arranged  Air-charging  Valves 

FOR 

WATER    SUPPLY    TO 

FARMS,  MANSIONS, 
VILLAS,  VILLAGES, 
TOWNS,    FACTORIES, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
&c,  &c,  &c. 


N.B.- Orders  should  lie  sent  at  once,  to  ensure 
Delivery  for  the  Coming  Harvest. 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  WRITE 

JOHN     WARNER     &     SONS, 

HYDRAULIC    ENGINEERS, 

The   Crescent  Foundry,    Cripplegate,   London,  EC, 

And  THE   FOUNDRY  WORKS, 
WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE,     ESSEX. 


Manufacturers  of  Water  Supply  Machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Wind,  Water,  and  Steam  Power,  or  Animal  or  Manual 
Labour;  Garden  Engine-,  Pumps,  Hose  Reels,  Hydrants,  &c. 

A  T)  T  F  '  S 

PATENT  LAWN  EDGER. 

This     Machine,   constantly    employed, 
will  pay  itself  in  two  days.     Dr.  Hogg  111  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  says  :  — "  1  his  Edge  Clipptr 
we  have  tried,  and  know  not  which  to  admire  most — 
its  simplicity  or  efficiency."     Mr.  Moore  writes 
in  equally  flattering  terms  in  the  FloriU. 
,' , Ljflih         Awarded  Banksian  Medal 
Wit[  °y  the 

PRW         Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
-j?  May,  1882. 

Price  30s. 
PALL     MALL     LAWN     EDGER    CO., 

15,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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W.  CLARK'S  PATENT  GRASS  CUTTER. 


This  useful  machine  is  used  for  Lawns,  Banks,  Grass  Edg- 
ings, Round  Flower  Beds,  and  places  where  the  Lawn  Mower 
cannot  reach  ;  will  trim  Shrubs,  Ivy,  and  Creepers.  It  is  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  Lawn  Mower,  but  to  supplement 
its  use,  and  from  the  many  and  varied  uses  to  whichit  can  be 
applied  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  economical  inventions 
ever  offered  to  the  public     It  is  sent  with  long  handles.^ 

Sold  in  two  sizes,  8  in.  and  12  inch.  Prices  :  8  in.,  16s., 
12  in.,  215. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  from  the  patentee. 

W.  CLARK,   628,     OXFORD    STREET,   LONDON,   W., 

NEAR   THE   MARBLE   ARCH 

ROCHFORD'S    IMPROVED 

HORIZONTAL  BOILER 

Unequalled  for  Simplicity,  Pewer,  and  Economy. 

See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Jan.  1S80,  and  Nov.  19,  1881. 


As  inferior  imitations  of  this  now  well-known  Boiler  are 
being  advertised  and  sold  to  the  detriment  of  its  reputation, 
C  P.  K.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  Gardeners  and  the  Trade 
generally  that  Mr.  Rochford  has  assigned  to  them  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  for  its  Sale  and  Manufacture. 

HOT  WATER    PIPES  AND  BOILERS 

From  our  large  and  complete  stock  at  wholesale  prices. 

CHARLES  P.   KINNELL  &  CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS,   31,   BANKSIDE,   LONDON,   S.E. 

HOSE  — HOSE  — HOSE. 

PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  wriles  : — "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 
Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 
Sample  and  Price  of 

MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

THOMAS'S  Silver  Medal  GARDEN  SEATS. 

A  large  collection  of  Garden  Seats,  Rose  Temple?,  Tables, 
Archways,  Flower  Stands  and  other  Horticuliural  Requisites  on 
view  at  the  Agricultural  Hall.     Stands  Nos.  79,  80,  and  163. 


GARDEN    SEAT 
No.  366. 

5  feet,    £1    4    o 

6  feet,        176 

7  feet,       1   10     o 
Under    5  feet.   2 

iron  supports;  6feet 
and  above,  3  iron 
supports. 


GARDEN    SEAT, 

with  awning. 

No.  383. 

Extreme  length, 
6  ft.  6  in.  Price, 
£5  las.  Storage  Box 
extra,  8i.  Top  or 
Roof  to  protect  awn- 
ing, as  illustrated, 
10s.  extra.  Without 
awning  £3  ;  with- 
out awning  or  arms, 
£2  15s. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application 

J.       J.       THOMAS      &      CO., 

87,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C.; 
285    and    362,     EDGWARE     ROAD,     LONDON,    W. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  £240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  £1  ,700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Corohill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  V1AN,  Secretary. 


SUN      FIRE     and     LIFE      OFFICES, 
Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. ;  Charing  Cross,  S.W. ; 
Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 
FIRE.— Established   1710.     Home  and   Foreign  Insurances  at 

moderate  rates. 
LIFE. — Established  1810.     Specially  low  rates  for  young  lives. 
Large  Bonuses.     Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Edition. 
This  Day  is  Published, 

THE  FORESTER: 

A    Practical   Treatise   on    thb    Planting, 
Rearing,  and  General  Management 
of  Forest-Trehs. 

By  JAMES  BROWN,  LL.D., 

Inspector  of,  and  Reporter  on,  Woods  and  Forests,  Benmore 
House,  Port  Elgin,  Ontario, 

Assisted  by  his  Son,  GEORGE  E.  BROWN, 

Forester,  Cumlodeu,  Newton- Stewart. 

Fifth    Edition,    Enlarged   and    Improved. 

Royal  8vo,  with  nearly  200  Engravings  on  Wood,   36*. 

Opinions  of  the  Press  on  Last  Edition  :— 

"Beyond  all  doubt  this  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  of 
Forestry  extant." — "Journal  of  Horticulture, 

"  On  all  sides  it  is  acknowledged  as  the  standard  authority. 
.  .  .  The  practical  portions  of  this  book  are  admirable;  no  better 
guide  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young  forester." — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"In  these  and  many  other  hints  the  amateur  and  the  pro- 
fessional arboriculturist  will  alike  see  cause  to  be  grateful  for 
the  service  which  has  been  rendered  to  the  advancement  of  this 
thoroughly  British  pursuit  and  study  by  the  truly  'improved  and 
enlarged  '  fourth  edition  of  *  The  Forester.' " — Saturday  Review. 

"  Indispensable  to  all  owners  and  managers  of  large  estates 
who  wish  to  plant  forest  trees  judiciously  and  with  an  eye  to 
profit."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


This  Day  is  Published, 

THE  LARCH: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  its  Culture  and 
General  Management. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  YOUNG  MICHIE, 

Forester,  Cullen  House. 
With  Illustrations  of  Remarkable  Trees.     Crown  8vo,  js.  6d. 

WILLIAM   BLACKWOOD   and   SONS,    Edinburgh  and 

London. 

IJEVUE  de  l'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
t  et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  :— A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre",  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Cre"pin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  d« 
Denterghem.  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gillon.  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L,  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin, 
B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O. 
Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  T.  van  Volxem, 
H.  J,  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
iii.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  "Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  Th«  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORI  CULTURE, 
,  de  FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  tince  1865.  by  F.  Burvb- 
nich,  F.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van  Hullk, 
Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment at  Ghent.     Post-paid,  101.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


The  Public  are  invited  to  send  from  any  part 
of  the  World  to 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  BELFAST, 

for  Samples  and  Price  Lists  (post-free)  of  their 

Real   Irish   Linen  Sheeting,  2  yards  wide,   is.  jjd.  per  yard. 

Extra  Heavy  (a  most  durable  article),  2j.<  yards  wide,  31.  3d.  per 

yard.     Roller  Towelling.  18  inches 

InloH  LIINuINO  Dus'ters?''^  $*  ^lass  Cloths" 
4s.  6/1*.  per  dozen.  Fine  Linens 
and  Linen  Diaper,  iod.  per  yard.  Surplice  Linen,  8j4«z".  per 
yard.  Fish  Napkins,  3$.  6d.  per  dozen.  Dinner  Napkins, 
6s.  6d.     per    dozen.        Table 

S0,t:;^yayrdrsdby4sS  AND  DAMASKS, 

131.  i,d.  each.      Specially  ap- 
pointed  to   supply    Her    Majesty   the    Queen,     and    Her    Im- 
perial and  Royal  Highness   the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany. 

Advertising  is  but  another  name  for  Ruin,  unless  well  done,  in 
good  media,  and  at  a  fair  price.  The  only  good  media  are 
thoie  which  pay  the  Advertiser. 

ADVERTISERS  IN  NEWSPAPERS,  Maga- 
**  zinhs,  &c,  in  any  part,  wishing  to  have  their 
Announcemhnts  inserted  in  a  superior  manner  and  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms,  should  consult  mfi.  louis 
COLLINS.  ADVERTISERS'  COUNSEL  and  AGENT, 
16,  Gt.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  W.— Estab.  1871. 

Terms  :  From  below  is.  to  £2  per  inch  of  twelve  to  fifteen  lines. 


ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  known 
for  eighty  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
beautifier  of  the  hair ;  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.  Sold  in  usual  four  sizes,  3*.  6d.,  js.t 
10s.  6d.,  ai*. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  breath.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 


EIGHT  PRIZE   MEDALS. 


EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALSi 


ADVANTAGES. 
Are  entirely  free  from  SMELL 
Are  not  POISONOUS 

Are  manufactured  without  PHOSPHORUS 
Are  perfectly  harmless  to  the  OPERATIVES 

Employed 

Are  very  Damp  Proof 

Are  not  liable  to  Spontaneous  Combustion 

Light  only  on  the  Box. 


WORKING      PARTNER     WANTED.— 
Market  Growing  :   Glass  and  Ground  :     Lease  :    near 
Manchester :  £75.—  C.  F.  C.  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

To  Practical  Seedsmen. 

ACTIVE  PARTNER  WANTED,  capital 
j66oo  to  ^700,  for  a  thorough  genuine  Seed  and  Nursery 
Business  in  the  North  of  England.  Established  over  60  years, 
and  doing  a  good  Business,  and  could  be  easily  extended. 
Present  owner  retiring,  and  only  changed  hands  once  during 
that  time.  Present  Manager  will  remain  as  Partner,  and  if 
practical  in  Nursery  Trade.  -  Apply,  HURST  and  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  152,  Houndsditch,  London,  E.C. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  GARDENER 
for  a  single-handed  place. — A  young  married  man 
having  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Flowers  and  Fruit ;  an 
abstainer  preferred. — E.  B.  DINGLEY.  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

MAN  and  WIFE  WANTED— An  indus- 
trious  sober  man,  as  GARDENER,  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  business  in  all  its  branches,  and  his  Wile  as 
COOK,  in  a  Gentleman's  house  near  London.  Ages  about  30, 
and  without  children.  They  will  live  and  board  in  the  house. 
Wages  20s.  per  week  and  all  found,  except  beer  and  washing. 
Unexceptionable  referenc«s  required. — Apply,  by  letter,  to  Mr. 
J.  C.  STEVENS,  Auctioneer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  PROPAGATOR  and  PLANT 
GROWER.— Apply  personally,  at  Mr.  WILLIAM 
BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  536,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

WANTED,  August  14,  a  strong,  active 
JOURNEYMAN',  for  General  Outdoor  Work.  Must 
be  able  to  Cut  well  with  the  Scythe.  Good  cbaractcr  indis- 
pensable. Wages,  17s.  per  week,  with  bothy,  &c — Apply, 
giving  references,  age,  &c,  to  ALFRED  LODGE,  The 
Gardens,  Brougham  Hall,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

WANTED,afewexperiencedBUDDERS.— 
CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  COMPANY 

(Limited),  King's  Acre,  Hereford, 

WANTED,  a  steady  MAN,  accustomed  to 
Nursery  Work  and  Jobbing.  A  four-roomed  cottage, 
garden,  and  constant  employment.  No  accommodation  for  a 
large  family.— Apply  personally  or  by  letter,  to  JOHN  DAY, 
The  Nurseries,  Dartford. 

WANTED,    AT    ONCE,    Two    or    Three 
JUNIOR  CLERKS.  — Apply,  slating  age  and  salary 
expected,  to  L.  Y.,  Gardeners'  Chromcle  Office,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  JUNIOR    CLERK,  for  the 
Order    Department.       Should  'have  a   Knowledge  ol 
the  Seed  Trade.     Wages  to   commence  at   £%o  per  annum. — 
Address,  giving  experience,  BARR  and  SON,  34,  King  Stree 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  CLERK 
— a  young  man,  from  23  to  24,  accustomed  to  Book- 
keeping; and  Invoicing  in.  a  Seedsman's  Establishment.—  Apply 
in  own  handwriting,  giving  reference  to  last  employer,  and 
stating  salary  expected,  to  W.  DRUMMOND  and  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  58,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 

WANT    PLACES. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  INITIALS, 
tr  to  FICTITIOUS  NAMES,  at  Post-offices,  as 
Letters  st  addressed  art  not  forwarded,  but  are  sent 
at  ence  to  the  Returned  Letter  Office. 

G.     HENDERSON     and     SON 

•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS,  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  intimate  that  he 
•  has  at  present  in  the  Nursery  and  upon  his  Register 
some  excellent  Men,  competent  either  to  fill  the  situation  ol 
HEAD  GARDENER,  BAILIFF,  FOREMAN,  or 
JOURNEYMAN.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring  any  ot  the 
above  will  please  send  full  particulars,  when  the  best  selections 
for  the  different  capacities  will  be  made. — Holloway,  N. 

Scotch  Gardeners. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  Nursery- 
men, Carlisle,  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  assist- 
ing Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  securing  the  services  of  first- 
class  GARDENERS,  UNDER  GARDENERS,  BAILIFFS 
and  FORESTERS.  They  have  at  present  several  very  ex- 
cellent men  on  their  Register,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  them  to  any  in  want  of  such. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  are  in  a  position  to 
recommend  an  exceptionally  good  man  as  GARDENER,  or 
STEWARD  and  GARDENER,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  such.— Address  the  MANAGER,  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.  beg  to 
announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c. — St.  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

GARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  27.  —  G. 
Goldsmith.  Hollanden.  Tonbridge,  can  recommend  his 
Foreman  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thoroughly 
practical  energetic,  and  trustworthy  man. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  31,  married  ; 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  Plants,  Fruit,  and  Veget- 
ables, Forcing,  &c.  Leaving  August  9. — J.  HOWELL,  Gar- 
dener, Deanwood,  Newbury,  Berks. 

/^LARDENER(Head).— £5  Bonus  to  Nursery- 

V^"  men  and  others  placing  Advertiser  in  a  comfortable 
situation.  Not  less  than  ^65  per  year  ;  cottage  and  coals. 
Thoroughly  experienced.  Good  character, — For  particulars, 
F.  M  ,  Masson  Terrace,  Matlock  Bath,  Derbyshire. 

GARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  27.— Edward 
Smith  is  desirous  to  engage  with  any  Nobleman  or 
Gentleman.  Thorough  practical.  J.  S.  has  filled  the  post  of 
Foreman  under  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  for  three  years,  which  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  his  ability.  Wages  expected  from  £70 
to £75.     A  Protestant  — R.  GILBERT,  Burghley,  Stamford. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  single  at 
present ;  a  successful  Grower  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs, 
Strawberries,  Cucumbers,  Melons.  Roses,  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening,  &c.  Leaving  through  breaking  up  of  establishment. 
Good  character  from  last  and  previous  employers. — 
GARDENER,  T.  Ottley,  Wadworth,  Doncaster. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  34,  married; 
two  children. — Mr.  Walsh,  for  the  last  six  years  Head 
Gardener  to  the  late  Mrs.  Godman,  of  Park  Hatch,  Godalming, 
Surrey,  is  now  open  to  a  re-engagement  with  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  really  competent  man.  He 
has  had  twenty  years'  practical  experience  in  large  establish- 
ments.    First-class  references. — Address  as  above. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 

married;  twenty-five  years* experience.  Good  character. 
Total  abstainer.— W.  H.  M.,  South  Park,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  two 
or  more  are  kept. — Age  34,  married,  3  children  ;  eighteen 
years*  practical  experience.  Six  years'  good  character. — E. 
LEWIS,  Dringhouses,  York. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  one 
or  more  are  kept.  —  Fourteen  years'  thorough  good 
practical  experience  in  all  branches.  Good  character. — B.  GOD- 
FREY, The  Gardens,  Knotts  Green,  Leyton,  Essex. 

(^J_ARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  two 

V-J  or  three  are  kept, — Married  ;  well  up  in  all  branches  of 
Gardening.  Good  character.  —  GARDENER,  Woodclyffe, 
Wargrave,  Henley-on-Tbames,  Oxon. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 

married;  twenty-eight  years' practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession.  First-class  testimonials  and  char- 
acter.— A.  B.,  Mr.  Stead,  Richmond  Road,  Twickenham. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  36, 

married  ;  late  Gardener  at  Mill  Piatt  Halt.  Thoroughly 
practical,  energetic,  and  trustworthy.  Twelve  years'  excellent 
testimonials  from  last  and  previous  situations.  Left  of  own 
accord. — H.  F.,  63,  Eden  Grove,  Holloway,  N. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 

married  ;    thoroughly  practical  in  all  braricbes — Orchids. 
Stove,  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening.     Wife  understands  Poultry.    Excellent 
ferences. — YV.,  6,  Mead  Place,  Croydon. 


GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  39, 
no  family  ;  twenty-five  years' experience  in  Grape  Grow- 
ing, Orchid-house,  Greenhouse,  Kitchen  Garden.  Wife  can 
Manage  Dairy  or  assist  in  the  house  if  required.  Highly 
recommended.— X.  Y.,  Norris  Lodge.  Hoddesdon,  Herts. 

GARDENER  (Head,  where  one  or  two  more 
are  kept,  or  good  Singlh-handkd).—  Age  30,  married  ; 
good  practical  experience.  Four  years  in  last  situation.  Re- 
commended by  late  employer. — H.  BROWN,  so,  Markham 
Street,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single- 
handkd). — Age  40,  two  children  (9  and  7)  ;  a  thorough 
practical,  energetic  man.  Wife  could  undertake  Dairy  aud 
Poultry.  Higliest  testimonials.  —  GARDENER,  Cottage, 
Manor  House,  Crayford,  Kent. 

GARDENER;  age  24.  — A  Gentleman 
wishes  very  strongly  to  recommend  his  Gardener  as  most 
trustworthy  and  industrious,  and  well  up  to  ordinary  Gardening. 
Total  abstainer.— GARDENER,  i,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Gipsy 
Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

GARDENER  ;  age  30. — A  Lady  wishes  to 
recommend  her  Gardener,  who  has  been  with  her  upwards 
of  nine  years.  Death  the  cause  of  leaving.  Thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  energetic— W.  W.,  Snaresbrook  House,  Snaresbrook, 
Essex. 


GARDENER  (Wqrking),  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  hard-working  and 
good  Practical  Gardener,  and  as  being  a  thorough  Plantsman. 
— Age  30,  married,  one  child.  Can  be  well  recommended 
by  present  employer.— The  GARDENER,  Anglesey  Lodge, 
Alverstoke.  Hants. 

/^.ARDENER,    and   to    MANAGE   a  Small 

\-*  FARM.— Thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  Garden- 
ing ;  also  the  Breeding  and  Rearing  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  &c. 
Wife  has  had  charge  of  a  good  Dairy,  and  the  Breeding  of 
all  kinds  of  Poultry.  Highly  recommended.  —  A.  B.,  Mr. 
Marsh,  Baker,  Chislehurst. 

ARDENER,  or  GARDENER  and 

BAILIFF.— On  account  of  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Chhsham,  I  beg  to  offer  my  services  to  any  Nobleman  or 
Gentleman  in  either  of  the  above  capacities,  and  can  have  high 
testimonials,  having  been  Head  Gardener  at  Latimer  for 
twenty-one  years.— ALEXANDER  DONALDSON,  Latimer, 
Chesham. 

GARDENER   (Single-handed),   or   where 
one  or  two  are  kept. — Age  31,  married,  three  children ; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches.     Excellent  character. — 

J.  'I'.,    Kent  &  Krydon,  Royal  Seed  Ksi.ibli-.hin.Mit,  H.irhngton. 

GARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Gentleman's 
establishment  or  good  Nursery. — Age  21  ;  seven  years' 
experience.  Thoroughly  used  to  Nursery  Work.  —  WM. 
WHITE.  Mrs.  T.  Jolly,  Myland,  Colchester. 

ARDENER  (Second),  where  four  or  five 

are  kept.— Age  23  ;  seven  years'  general  experience. 
Good  character.— G.  DOVEY,  The  Gardens,  Chilbolton  Downs, 
Stockbridge. 

TPOREMAN,  to  take  Charge  of  the  Houses.— 

J-  Age  24  ;  ten  years'  good  experience.  Can  be  well  recom- 
mended.—GEO.  BRADDY,  Claremont  Villas,  The  Ridge, 
Child's  Hill,  London,  N.W. 

FOREMAN,  in  the  Houses  ;  age  25,  single. 
—The  Head  Gardener,  Marden  Park,  Caterham 
Valley,  Surrey,  can  with  confidence  recommend  a  young  man 
as  above.  Two  years*  good  character.  Please  state  terms.— 
Address  as  above. 

FOREMAN,  in  the  Houses;  age  25, 
married,  one  child.— The  Advertiser  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
commend a  thorough  practical  man,  as  above.  Well  up  in  Plant 
and  Fruit  Growing.  Very  energetic.  Good  character. — H. 
ANDREWS,  The  Gardens,  Laverstock,  Salisbury, 

OREMAN.  —  W.    F.    Bowman,   Hylands 

Park,  Chelmsford,  Essex,  will  be  pleased  to  recommend 
his  Foreman,  Alfred  Brooks,  to  any  Gardener  in  a  first-class 
estsblishment.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  hear  of  a 
clever  energetic  man,  who  can  be  trusted  to  carry  out  his 
various  duties  with  ability  and  success. — Apply  as  above. 

FOREMAN  (INDOORS).— Single  ;  nine  years' 
experience  in  all  branches.  Three  years'  good  character. 
Total  abstainer.— R.  B.  CHALLANS,  The  Gardens,  Thornton 
Hall,  Stoney  Stratford,  Bucks. 

To  Nurserymen. 

T70REMAN  (Indoors),  or  PROPAGATOR 

X  and  GROWER,  used  to  the  London  Trade.  Good 
references.— A.,  5,  Bath's  Cottages,  Swanley  Junction,  St. 
Mary  Cray,  Kent. 

To  Nurserymen,  &c. 

FOREMAN  (Working),  in  small  Nursery. 
—Age  26;  practical  Propagator.  Plant  and  Flower 
Grower,  Cucumbers.  Vines,  &c;  expert  Budder,  Grafter,  Rose 
Grower,  &c;  good  Salesman.  Highest  testimonials  from 
present  and. previous  employers.— W.  WILLIAMS,  H.  Wood- 
house,  Sheffield. 

To  Nurserymen. 
T^OREMAN,  or  FOREMAN  and  PROPA- 

-L  GATOR.— Twenty  years'  experience  ;  well  up  in  all 
branches  of  the  Nursery  Trade.  Good  reference.— A.  Z., 
1.  Byron  Place.  Barker  Street,  Birmingham. 

FOREMAN  (or  SECOND)  in  a  good  establish- 
ment, —  Experienced  in  all  branches,  —  Seven  years' 
character  from  present  situation.  — MARK  WEBSTER,  The 
Gardens,  Endcliffe  Hall,  Sheffield,  Yorks. 

NURSERY  GENERAL  FOREMAN  (Out- 
DOOR).— Age  38  ;  well  up  in  the  Propagating  and 
Management  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  General  Nursery 
Stock.  Twenty-three  years'  practical  experience ;  five  years' 
good  character  from  present  employer.— A.  B-,  Rose  Cottage, 
Swain's  Hill,  near  Hereford. 

NURSERY  FOREMAN,  PROPAGATOR, 
or  GROWER.— Young,  active,  and  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy. Well  up  in  the  Market  Trade.  First-rate  character.— 
S.  B.,  Moat  Road,  East  Gr  instead. 


MANAGER,  where  Roses,  Choice  Fruit, 
Ferns,  and  all  Flowering  Plants  are  Grown  for  Cut 
Blooms  and  London  Markets.  —  Single  ;  20  years'  practice. 
Successful  Propagator  and  Budder.— J.  C,  WOOD,  Mr.  Law- 
rence, The  Square,  Woolwich.  Kent. 

JOURNEYMAN  (First),  in  the  Houses,  in 

U  a  good  establishment.  Can  be  highly  recommended.— 
E.  L.,  Mr.  Hodge,  The  Gardens,  Spring  Park,  Addington, 
Surrey. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good  establishment.— 

*J  ,  Age  20  ;  total  abstainer.  Good  character  from  present  and 
previous  employers.— State  particulars  to  J.  GILKS,  The 
Gardens,  Higham  Hill,  Walthamstow,  Essex. 

npO    GARDENERS  and  NURSERYMEN. 

-*-  — Young  man,  age  24,  seeks  situation  with  above,  as 
Second  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Geutleman's  establishment,  or  in  a 
small  Nursery.  First-class  Plant  and  Fruit  Grower.  Highest 
testimonials  from  present  and  previous  employers.— C.  WIL- 
LIAMS,  H.  Woodhouse,  Sheffield. 

rriO  NURSERYMEN.— As  SECOND  in  the 

J-  Houses;  age  22.  Five  years'  good  character.— State 
wages  and  particulars  to  G.  MARJORAM,  7,  College  Street, 
Gipsy  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  Surrey. 

TMPROVER  ;    age   16.— W.  Maybury,  The 

J-  Rookery  Gardens,  Dorking,  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend a  youth  as  above.     Two  years  in  present  place. 

TO  GARDENERS.— Wanted,  by  a  young 
man  (age  19).  a  situation  in  a  Gentleman's  garden.  Can 
have  two  and  a  half  years'  character.— T.  G..  4,  Eliza  Terrace, 
Albion  Road,  Twickenham,  Middlesex. 

TO  GARDENERS.— Wanted  a  situation  in 

-L  the  Garden,  by  a  young  man  (age  20),  to  Learn  Gardening 
throughout.  Premium  given.  —  C.  B.,  49,  Bar  End,  Win- 
chester, Hants. 

TO     GARDENERS.— Age  16;   strong. 

J-  Three  years  in  Nursery.  Good  character.  —  W.  M., 
Mr.  Surman,  Florist,  Witney,  Oxon. 

ryo  GARDENERS.— Wanted,  a  situation  in 

J-  a  Gentleman's  or  Nursery  Garden,  by  a  steady  young 
man  (age  19);  two  years'  good  character.— R.  WILKINSON, 
17,  New  Bridge  Hill,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 


HPO  GARDENERS.— Wanted  a  situation  for 

-L  a  youth  (age  16),  to  Learn  the  Trade  of  a  Gardener.— 
C.  W.  CARTER,  Humberstone  Gate,  Leicester. 

RAVELLER  and  SALESMAN,  or 
GENERAL  MANAGER.  —  W.  Lockyer  (owing  to 
the  death  of  his  late  employer,  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn,  of  the  Fulham 
Nurseries)  is  now  open  to  an  engagement  as  above.  Has  had 
twenty  years'  experience  in  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade,  and 
had  the  Superintendence  of  Orders,  as  well  as  Traveller,  &c, 
with  the  late  Firm.  Has  a  first-class  connection  in  the  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Trade.— 36,  Lansdowne  Place,  Hove,  Brighton. 

^TRAVELLER,  in   the    Nursery  Business.— 

_-*-  Thoroughly  understands  it ;  well-known  in  the  Trade. 
Reasonable  salary  will  be  taken.  Could  do  well  for  a  good  firm 
-WITTY  and  SON,  Cottingham,  Hull. 

To  tne  Seed  Trade. 

QHOPMAN.- Aged  26;  nine  years'  experi- 

KJ     ence.     First-class  references  from  present  employer.  -B 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

Sin  the  Seed  or  Floral  Trade. 
HOPMAN.— Age   26;    thoroughly    steady, 
trustworthy,  and  obliging,  with  good  address.     Highly 
recommended.— S.  W.,  12,  North  Street,  Eastbourne,  Sussex. 

^  Seed  Trade. 

QHOPMAN,  or  COUNTERMAN.— Age  33  j 

^-?  seventeen  years'  experience,  also  a  knowledge  of  Plants. 
Good  references.— H.  M.,  34,  Lonsdale  Road,  Westbourne 
Grove,  Bayswater,  London,  W. 

CHOPMAN  (JUNIOR),  in  the  Seed  Business  ; 

^J  age  24.— Can  be  confidently  recommended.— WM.  F. 
BROOKS,  Dillington  Park,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 


EPPS'S 
COCOA. 

GRATEFUL 

AND 

COMPORTING. 


"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and 
by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well -selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately- flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up 
until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  ten- 
dency todis«*se.  Hundredsof  subtle 
maladies  arefloatmg  around  us  readyto 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point. 
We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly- nourished 
frame."—  Civil  Service  Gazette, 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Sold  only  in  packets,  labelled, 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 
London. 
Makers  of  Epos's  Chocolate  Essence  for  Afternoon  use. 

HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.  — In  general 
debility,  nervous  excitation,  and  mental  depression, 
these  unrivalled  Pills  have  a  marvellous  effect.  They  have  won 
the  confidence  of  millions  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
Constitutions  shaken  by  sensual  excesses,  by  long  residence  in 
unwholesome  climates,  by  sedentary  habits,  overwork,  worry, 
or  anxiety,  are  wonderfully  renovated  by  a  course  of  this  ex- 
traodinary  medicine,  which,  powerful  as  is  its  action  on  the 
whole  system,  is  perfectly  harmless  to  the  tenderest  frame.  The 
Pills  are  composed  of  rare  and  carefully  selected  balsams,  with- 
out the  admixture  of  any  mineral  whatever,  or  other  deleterious 
substance.  They  operate  directly,  powerfully,  and  beneficially 
upon  thewhole  mass  of  blood.  The  most  sceptical  cannot  question 
the  fact  when  we  see  indigestion  cured,  liver  complaints  arrested, 
the  oppressed  lungs  brought  into  healthful  play,  and  every 
physical  function  renewed  and  strengthened  by  their  agency. 
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KEITH'S  PATENT  HOT-WATER  BOILERS 


Can  be  heightened  or  lowered,  or  made  to  suit  any  require- 
ments. They  stand  complete  in  themselves,  and  require  no 
building  work,  being  wholly  water-jacketted  and  thus  entirely 
free  from  risk  by  fire.  They  can  be  had  all  sizes,  to  heat  from, 
say,  a  few  feet  up  to  8000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  each  ;  are  now 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  unrivalled  as  being  the  best, 
most  powerful,  and  most  economical  Hot-water  Boilers  in  use. 

Specimen  Extracts  from  Testimonials:— 

From  W.  Morgan  Robbins,  Esq  ,  Architect,  Ilfracombe, 

September  qt  1S80. 
"  T  am  delighted  with  your  Boiler  :  it  answers  admirably,  and 
the  directors  are  satisfied  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  £25  worth 
ever  put  in  the  hotel." 

From  Q.  C.  Chalmers,  Gardens  of  James  Mudie,  Esq., 
Broughty  terry,  September  15,  1880. 
"Your  Boiler  beats  all  my  expectations  ;  at  present  one  fire 
serves  for  twelve  hours,  and  keeps  up  a  good,  steady  heat." 
From  Isaac  Holden,  Esq..  Oakworik  House,  Keigkley,  York- 
shire, June  19,  1881. 
"  Your  Boilers  are  the  best  we  hive  tried."     (Note  :    One  of 
these  Boilers  heats  nearly  8jco  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.) 
From  Wm,  Fraser,  Kippen  Gardens,  Dunning,  Perthshire, 
December  6,  1881. 
"  I  consider  your  Boiler  most  efficient ;    as  for  economy,  it  is 
the  acme  of  perfection." 

From  Rev.  James  Cardwell,  MihtaryAcademy,  Highlands, 
Jersey,  December  31,  1881. 
"Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  Boiler  you  sent  me:    it 
burns  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  and  gives  an  excellent  heat." 

From  Arthur  Booty,  Esq..  Rese  Villa  Nurseries,  Hi^h 

Harrogate,  March  22,  1882. 
"Your  Boiler  has  exceeded  all  my  expectations ;    it  will  pay 
for  itself  as  a  fuel  saver  in  a  short  time.      It  heats  2oco  feet  of 
4  inch  pipe." 

Keith's  Treatise  on  "  Heuing  by  Artificial  Means,"  post-free 
for  twelve  stamps. 

JAMES         KEITH, 

Gas,     Hydraulic,    and    Hot-water    Engineer, 

Edinburgh  and  Arbroath. 

Just  awarded  "Three  First-class  Medals"  and  "Honourable 
Mention  "  by  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow. 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 

jjjL. ^     Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock  _j^ 


in  the  Trade. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    izth  edition,  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  feet  lone. 


Hot-water   and  Hot-air  Apparatus    erected  cast  iron  nuea  saddle  Boiler. 

Made  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  foun.l 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 


Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied, 


COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

Price  3d.,    Post  Free  3Jd. 
W.    RICHARDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C. 


CONSERVATORIES  ^HOTHOUSES. 

THE  LARGEST  A  BEST  MANUFACTURERS. 
J. WEEKS  3cC?,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,    Covcnt   Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnbw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street.  Precinct  of  Whitefnars,  City  of  London,  in    the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by 
the  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  July  ay,  1882. 

Agent  for  Manchester— John  Hkywood.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mbnziks  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
South  Kensington.  S.W. 
NOTICE  !  — COMMITTEES'  MEETINGS,  Fruit  and 
Floral,  at  n  a.m.  ;  General  Meeting  for  the  Election  oi  Fellows, 
&c,  at  3p.m.  On  TUESDAY  NEXT.  August  8.  last  day 
ot  the  EXHIBITION  of  the  BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS' 
ASSOCIATION.     Admission  is. 

SUTTON  and  CHEAM  FLORAL  and 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  the 
above  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  Lower  Cheam 
House  (by  the  kind  permission  of  H.  L.  Antrobus,  Esq.),  on 
WEDNESDAY,  August  16.  when  Prizes  will  be  distributed  for 
Plants,  Cut  Flowers,  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  to  Cottagers, 
Amateurs,  Gardeners,  and  Nurserymen.  Band  of  the  First 
Surrey  Volunteers  is  engaged  for  the  occasion.  The  Show  will 
be  opened  at  2  o'Clock  for  Subscribers  on  presenting  their 
Tickets,  and  to  the  Public  on  payment  of  2s.  6d.  Admission 
after  4  v  m.  if.  Children  half  price.  All  produce  for  exhibit  ion 
must  be  entered  three  clear  days  before  the  Show  at  the  Office 
of  Mr.  W.  R.  CHURCH,  next  the  Bank,  High  Street,  Sutton  ; 
and  must  be  exhibited  on  Plates  or  Dishes  provided  by  the 
Competitors,  placed  in  the  tent  by  9  o'Clock  on  the  Morning  of 
the  Show,  ticketed  securely,  and  remain  until  the  close  of  the 
Show  ac  7  o'Clock,  and  then  removed. 

MAIDENHEAD  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
The  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on 
THURSDAY,  August  17.  in  Kidwell's  Park,  Maidenhead. 
Upwards  of  TWO  HUNDRED  PRIZES.  Entries  close 
August  10.  Schedules,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  Mr.^f-y.  MOUNT,  or  J  Maidenhead 

SANDY  and  DISTRICT  FLORAL  and 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  (open  show). 
The  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of 
Flowers,  Fruit.  Vegetables,  Cage  Birds,  Poultry  and  Pigeons, 
will  be  held  at  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  on  FRIDAY,  August  25. 
Prizes  ONE  HUNDRED  and  SEVENTY  POUNDS.  Ten 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  flower  —  1st  Prize,  j£io  ;  2d 
Prize,  £6.     Schedules  on  application  to 

WILLIAM  GREEN,  Secretary,  Sandy. 

SOUTH  SHIELDS  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
and  WINTER  FLOWER  SHOW. 
The  above  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Public  Library  Hall,  on 
WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  November  29  and  30.     A 
liberal  Prize  Schedule  is  offered.     Entries  Close  on  Saturday 
November  25.     For  further  information,  apply  to 

BERNARD  COWAN,  Hon.  Sec,  South  Shields. 
N.B. — In  No.  8,  read  "Japanese"  in  Prize  List. 


1883. 


THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL 
GRAND  FLORAL  FETE  at  YORK  will  be 
held  on  JUNE  13,  t4,  and  15,  1883.  Schedules  will  be 
published  early  in  January  next,  and  may  be  had  on  application 
to  JOHN  WILSON,  Secretary,  13,  New  Street,  York. 


THE  BEST  CABBAGES. 
CARTERS'  HEARTWELL  EARLY  MARROW.— 
Pronounced  to  be  the  finest  Early  Cabbage  in  cultivation.  In 
sealed  packets  only   per  oz.,  7s.  ;  per  pkt.,  6d.  and  is,  post-free. 

CARTERS'  HEARTWELL  CABBAGE  was  awarded 
the  First  Prize  in  a  Competition  of  20  varieties  at  the  Great 
International  Exhibition  held  in  Manchester.  August  24, 
18S1. 

ENFIELD  MARKET.— A  very  select  stock;  one  of  the 
best  for  main  crop.     Per  oz.,  lod. 

LARGE  IMPERIAL  OXHEART.— A  valuable  variety  for 
market  purposes  and  large  consumers.     Per  oz.,  8i/. 

CARTERS'  MINIATURE  DRUMHEAD. -A  small,  early, 
globular-shaped  garden  Cabbage,  of  delicate  flavour  and  good 
colour.    Per  oz.,  rj.  ;  per  pkt.,  6d. 

TH  E  BEST  ONIONS. 

CARTERS'  NEW  GOLDEN  QUEEN  ONION.— In 
shape  somewhat  resembling  White  Queen,  but  even  more  sym- 
metrical than  that  variety.  Price,  in  sealed  packets,  k.  &/.  and 
2S.  6d  ,  post-free. 

CARTERS'  NEW  SILVER  BALL  ONION.— A  very  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  silver-skinned  Tripoli  Onion;  flavour  mild 
and  delicious.     Price,  in  seale  1  packets,  ir.  6d.  and  as.  6d. 

CARTERS"  GOLDEN  GLOBE  TRIPOLI.-It  grows  to  the 
size  of  the  Giant  Rocca,  and  the  flavour  is  excellent.  In  sealed 
packets,  is,  6d,  and  2s.  6d. 

GIANT  ROCCA  OF  NAPLES. -Grows  to  a  large  size,  and 
of  particularly  mild  flavour.     Per  oz.,  is.  6d.  ;  per  packet,  is. 

GIANT  WHITE  TRIPOLI.  —A  fine  Onion,  especially 
suitable  for  culinary  purposes  on  account  of  its  agreeable  flavour, 
Per  packet,  is. 

EARLY  WHITE  NAPLES. -A  distinct  and  very  early 
form  of  the  last-named.     Per  packet,  is. 

RED  GENOA. — Of  extraordinary  quick  growth.  A  long- 
keeping  variety.     Per  packet,  rr. 

NEAPOLITAN  MARZAJOLA.-A  beautiful  silvery-white  - 
skinned  variety  :  a  capital  keeper.     Per  oz  ,  is.  6d. 

GIANT  MADEIRA.— A  good  old  variety.     Per  oz..  is. 

CARTE  RS,    The    Queen's    Seedsmen, 
By  Royal  Command  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
237    and    238,     HIGH     HOLBORN,     LONDON,     W.C. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  BULB 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 
CEOUS and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  255. 
R.  SMITH  and  CO.,   Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  BULB 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

BULL'S  choice  PRIMULAS  (alba  and  rosea), 
Herbaceous  CALCEOLARIAS  and  choicest  CINE- 
RARIAS.— r50,coo  of  the  above  at  is.  $d.  per  do2en  ;  js.  per 
too;  6oj.  per  1000,  all  good,  strong,  and  healthy.  Terms  cash 
with  all  orders. 

T.  FLETCHER  and  SON,  Florists,  &c,  Chesterfield. 

STRAWBERRIES.—  Strong  healthy 
PLANTS  from  Ground,  also  in  pots,  are  now  ready. 
Descriptive  and  Priced  List  of  all  the  best  kinds  will  be  sent 
post-free  on  application. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON.  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

STRAWBERRY  RUNNERS.  —  Strong, 
healthy,  and  well-rooted,  from  all  the  best  market 
varieties.  Sample  and  Price  LIST  post-free.  Manual  on 
Strawberry  Culture,  6d. 

W.  LOVEL  and  SON,  Strawberry  Growers,  Driffield. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 
planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  4.1.  per  100.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

Strawberry  Plants.— In  consequence  of 

HCANNELLAND  SONS  being  located  in 
•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the.  above  (runners 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  and  any  sorts. 
Swanley,  Kent. 

CAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 
PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  3s.  id.  per  rooo. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  3s.  per  icoo. 

Packages  3d.  per  rooo  extra.     Order  of 
R.  EATH,  Crayford  ;  or  J.   BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Notice  to  Senders. 

WANTED,  Queen  PINES,  fine  PEACHES, 
MELONS,  TOMATOS.  and  good  GRAPES  ; 
also  STEPHANOTIS  and  ROSES. —WISE  and  RIDES, 
Fruit  and  Flower  Salesmen,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 

WANTED,   25,000  FRUIT    TREE 
STOCKS,  of  various  kinds.     Quotations  will  oblige. 
J.  R.  PEARSON,  ChUwell,  Notts. 


SFor  Present  Sowing. 
UTTONS'     CABBAGE     SEED. 
Post-free. 

QUTTONS'     ONION       SEED. 
r^  Post-free. 

GUTTONS1     LETTUCE     S  E  E  D. 

b£ Post-free. 

UTTONS'   CAULIFLOWER   SEED. 

Post-free. 

UTTONS'      RADISH      SEED. 

Post-free. 

TTONS'     FLOWER     SEEDS. 

Post-free. 


s 


For  full  Particulars,  see 
QUTTONS'  AUTUMN  LIST  OF  SEEDS. 

*-s  Post-free  on  application. 

SUTTON      and      SONS, 
The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
And  by  Special  Warrant  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
READING.  BERKS. 


To  the  Trade  only. 
"P      H.   KRELAGE  and    SON,   Nursery- 

J— *•  men.  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland. 
The  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  (No.  358A)  of  Dutch  Flower 
Roots  and  Miscellaneous  Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants 
for  1882-83  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid 
application,  by  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

Valuable  Imported  Orchids.-Special  List,  No.  69. 
HHHE    NEW    PLANT   and    BULB    COM- 

-i-  PANY  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  that  the  above 
NEW  LIST  is  just  published,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on 
application.  Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

pREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 

V^  in  ereat  variety.  See  Descriptive  LIST.  Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocue,  Lilies,  &c. 

p    G.    VAN    TUBERGEN,  Jun.,  Haarlem, 

W«  Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 


Tea  Roses 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  10  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12s.  to  24J.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


Lily  of  the  Valley. 

ELSTER  and  KOLLMANN,  Lubeck, 
near  Hamburgh,  Germany,  beg  to  offer  the  above,  for 
Forcing.  Single  Crowns,  3-yr.  old,  extra  fine  roots,  32$.  per 
icoo,  cash  ;  or  34J.  per  1000,  terms  three  months. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE   free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

Azaleas,  Camellias,  Palms,  Roses,  &c. 
fi  VUYLSTEKE,  Nurseryman,  Loochristi, 

\J'  near  Ghent,  Belgium.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  may 
be  had  free  of  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  London,  E.C. 

N.B.  Plants  grown  specially  for  English  Trade. 

UT    ROSE    BLOOMS    and    BUDS,    for 

Budding,  of  very  fine  quality,  H.P.  and  Teas,  6s.  6d.  per 
ioo.     Package  free.     Cash  with  order. 

W.  CAUDWELL,  F.R.H.S..  The  Ivies,  Wantage. 

0~R        SALE,        a        FRAME, 

75  feet  long  by  7  &  feet  wide  —  21  LIGHTS,  with  an 
Iron  Coping  all  round,  for  a  4%  brick  wall,  and  a  3-inch 
HOT-WATER  PIPE  all  round,  with  Valves.  All  in  good 
condition.  Removed  from  the  Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Frog- 
more,  Windsor,  to  clear  the  site  for  new  work.  Apply  to  the 
Contractors  (by  letter  only), 

JAMES  BOYD  and  SONS,  48,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Notice. 

MR.  W.  LOCKYER  begs  to  inform  his 
Friends  and  the  Trade  generally,  that,  owing  to  the 
death  of  his  late  employer,  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn,  of  the  Fulham 
Nursery,  he  has 

RESIGNED    HIS   POSITION    AS    TRAVELLER,  &c.  ; 

and  requests  ihat  all  communications  be  addressed, 

36,    LANSDOWN     PLACE,     HOVE,     BRIGHTON. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Canonbury,  N. 

CLEARANCE  SALE,  the  Land  being  required  immediately 

for  Building. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Boff  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
the  Premises,  The  Nursery,  Douglas  Road  opposite  Canonbury 
Station,  North  London  Railway,  on  FRIDAY,  August  18,  at 
12  o'Cloclc,  the  whole  of  the  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  imported  ORCHIDS  in  good  condition,  PANCRA- 
TIUMS  and  CRINUMS;  also  the  erections  of  Twelve 
GREENHOUSES  and  PITS,  two  Saddle  BOILERS, 
powerful  VAN  HORSE,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  at  203. 
Upper  Street,  Islington  :  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad 
Street.  E.C. 

Dutch  Bulbs.— Special  Trade  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse 
Yard,  City,  E.C,  on  MONDAY,  August  zi,  at  half-past 
n  o'clock,  an  extensive  consignment  of  first-class  HYA- 
CINTHS. TULIPS.  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other 
BULBS  from  Holland,  specially  selected  and  lotted  to  suit  the 
Trade  and  other  large  buyers. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Wednesday  Next 
IMPORTED    ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W. C.,on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  August  9,  at 
half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Shuttleworth, 
Carder  &  Co,  a  grand  lot  of  imported  plants  of  LYCASTE 
SKINNERI,in  grand  masses  and  splendid  condition  ;  ODON- 
TOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM  (ALEXANDRA)— these  are  espe- 
cially fine,  of  the  broad  bulb  type;  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
PULCHELLUM  MAJUS.  CATTLEYA  TRIAN.E,  ONCI- 
DIUM  CAVEND1SHI,  &c 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 

CATTLEYA  PUMILA,   PINELLI,  DAY  ANA,  and 

MARGINATA. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. ,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  August  10,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, the  finest  importation  ever  offered  of  CATTLEYA 
PUMILA  and  itsvaneties.  It  is,  owing  to  its  very  easy  culture, 
fine  habit,  and  showy  flowers,  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus  ;  its 
coming  into  flower  late  in  autumn,  when  few  Orchids  are  in 
bloom,  and  its  very  lasting  properties,  enhance  the  value  of  the 
species.  The  consignment  is  in  altogether  remarkably  fine 
order,  every  leaf  being  sound  and  firm,  and  the  pieces  having 
unbroken  eyes.  The  same  Sale  will  contain  other  valuable 
consignments,  such  as  a  splendid  lot  of  ONCIDIUM  MAR. 
SHALLIANUM  and  CYPR1PEDIUM  IRAPEANUM.  &c. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Highly  Important  Sale  of  Orchids.. 

MESSRS.  SMITH  AND  DEWAR,  79, 
George  Street,  Edinburgh,  beg  to  intimate  that  they 
have  been  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  THURS- 
DAY, September  14,  at  12  o'CIock  noon,  a  very  valuable  lot  of 
SPECIMEN  ORCHIDS,  the  property  of  Alex.  Paterson, 
Esq..  M.D.,  Bridge  of  Allan,  whose  houses  are  getting  too 
crowded,  and  is  thus  compelled  to  sell  some  of  his  larger  speci- 
mens to  make  room.  The  plants  offered  are  in  perfect 
health,  and  are  worth  the  attention  of  all  Orchid  buyers. 
They  consist  of  specimen  Vandas  of  the  best  varieties  of  tricolor 
and  suavis,  Cattleya  Warneri,  with  79  bulbs  and  nearly 
30  inches  across  :  Cattleya  labiata,  true  Cattleya  Trianae  Symei, 
Cattleya  Mendelii,  "  Boyd's  var. : "  Aerides  suavissmum,  original 
var. ;  A.  Reichenbachii,  Chysis  bractescens,  largest  known 
plant ;  a  splendid  Anthunum  Scherzerianum,  Veitch's  var. ,  nearly 
15  feet  in  circumference,  &c. 

There  will  also  be  SOLD,  same  day  "and  place,  a  very  valuable 
consignment  of  ORCHIDS,  the  property  of  Mr.  Sander,  St. 
Alban's,  consisting  of  Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  Cattleya 
Sanderiana,  a  lot  of  very  rare  Masdevallias,  such  as  M.  Macrura, 
M.  Winniana,  M.  Roezlii,  &c.  Catalogues  will  be  issued  shortly, 
and  any  one  omitted  can  have  one  sent  by  applying  to  Mr.  WM. 
THOMSON,  Jun.,  Clovenfords,  by  Galashiels,  N.B.,  who 
has  charge  of  the  sale,  and  who  will  also  be  glad  to  execute 
commissions  for  any  one  who  is  unable  to  attend. 

To  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE,  Business, 
Goodwill,  and  Premises  situate  at  Leytonstone,  Essex. 
Pleasant  position.  Ready-money  Trade.  Fine  opening  for 
capital.  Dwelling-house  and  Shop.  Lease  nineteen  years. 
Rental  £50.  Stock  and  Fixtures,  &c.  Also  NURSERY 
GROUNDS,  comprising  two  excellent  Greenhouses  and  Pit, 
and  Working  Stock  of  a  comprehensive  description.  Annual 
rental,  ,£28. 

Orders  to  view  of  Messrs.  FOREMAN,  SON  and  CO., 
Chartered  Accountants,  32,  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C, 
where  fnll  particulars  can  be  obtained. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  an  old-established 
SEED     BUSINESS,     in     a     large    Lancashire    town. 
Amount  required,  about  .£400. 

Apply  to  SEED  TRADE,  Nutting  &  Sons,  60,  Barbican, 
London,  E.C. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  with  Immediate  Possession, 
the  ANCHOR  GARDENS,  Moulsham,  Chelmsford, 
comprising  about  2  acres  of  Land,  with  Vineries,  Conservatory, 
and  Pits,  and  well  stocked  with  Fruit  Trees.  The  property,  in 
addition  10  its  advantages  as  a  Nursery  Garden,  possesses  most 
eligible  sites  for  building  purposes. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  G.  B.  HILLIARD, 
Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent,  Chelmsford. 

QMALL    NURSERY    BUSINESS.— Stock 

kD    •       be   sold   by  valuation.      Some   purchase   money   can 
remain.        J.  P.,  Gardeners'  Chrontcle  Office,  W.C. 

Jersey. 

TO  LET  on  LEASE,  with  Immediate 
Possession,  that  desirable  and  well  appointed  NUKSERY, 
called  Springfield,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Helier's,  con- 
taining about  1%  acre,  with  Dwelling-house,  Plate-glass  Shop 
Front,  340  feet  of  Glass,  part  planted  with  Vines,  with  Pits, 
Frames,  and  all  necessary  Utensils,  the  property  of  the  late 
George  Gibb.     Stock  to  be  taken  at  valuation. 

Apply  to  G.  BENEST,  Estate  Agent,  Queen  Street,  Jersey  ; 
or  to  J.  E.  SAUNDERS,  Winchester  House,  Winchester 
Street,  Jersey. 


Nursery  Gardens,  Truro,  Cornwall 

TO  BE  LET,  for  a  Term  from  Michaelmas 
next,  all  those  old-established  Nursery  Gardens  known  as 
Treseder's  Nurseries,  situated  within  the  Borough  of  Truro, 
late  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Browne,  containing  in  the 
whole  7$  acres  of  land.  There  is  a  good  cottage  on  the  premises, 
and  a  large  walled  garden,  together  with  Greenhouses,  Forcing 
Pit,  and  Potting  Sheds.  The  gardens  are  well  sheltered,  and 
have  a  good  aspect  ;  and  the  soil  is  of  excellent  quality  for  nur- 
sery purposes. 

To  view,  apply  to  Mr.  MITCHELL  on  the  premises,  and  for 
Terms  of  Letting  and  all  further  particulars  to  Mr.  REGINALD 
C.  GLANVILLE,  80,  Lemon  Street,  Truro. 

TO  BE  LET,  as  a  going  Concern,  on  Sep- 
tember 2Q,  ior  earlier  if  desired,  a  compact  NURSERY 
and  small  SEED  BUSINESS,  situated  in  the  best  part  of 
Staffordshire,  comprising  about  8  Acres  of  well-selected  Nnrsery 
Stock,  also  3  Acres  of  old  Turf  Land,  and  a  Dwelling  House, 
a  large  stock  of  Hollies  in  variety,  which  do  well  here  as  does 
all  other  Nursery  Stock,  the  Soil  being  deep  Loam,  and  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  water  on  the  ground.  It  has  been  established 
nearly  sixty  years,  and  declining  health  is  the  sole  cause  of 
disposing  of  it. 

For  particulars  address  R.  S.,  Robert  Cooper,  Esq.,  Seed 
Merchant,  go,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 

THE  NURSERY  and  SEED  BUSINESS 
of  the  late  Joseph  Tremble,  of  Penrith,  lately  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  of  London,  has  been  SOLD  BY 
THAT  FIRM  to  Mrs.  ELIZABETH  TREMBLE.  Widow  of 
the  late  Joseph  Tremble,  who  will  continue  to  carry  on  the 
business  under  the  old  and  familiar  style  of 

JOSEPH    TREMBLE    and    SON. 

Fifty  Nurseries,   Market  Gardens.  Florist  and  Seed 
BUSINESSES  to  be  DISPOSED  OF. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS' 
HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  contains  full 
particulars  of  the  above,  and  can  be  obtained,  gratis,  at 
!,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

ROTHEROE   and   MORRIS,   Horti- 

cultural.  Market  Garden  and  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  at  Leyton- 
stone, E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

DESIGNS  Made  and  Works   EXECUTED 

In  the  Arrangement  of  TERRACES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
FLORAL  CORRIDORS,  ROOF  GARDENS  on  uninter- 
esting Lead  Flats,  &c.  formed  with  substantial  PULHAMITE 
KERB  for  the  FLOWER  BORDERS.  JARDINIERE,  &c  , 
in  TERRA-COTTA  or  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  of  various 
colours. 

BALUSTRADES,  VASES,  PEDESTALS,  FIGURES. 
FOUNTAINS,  CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW  BOXES 
in  great  variety,  suitable  for  any  style  of  House. 

Various  Specimens  of  KERB  or  EDGING.  PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT  GRAVEL  PATHING  for  GARDEN,  TER- 
RACE and  other  WALKS  and  FLOORS,  to  be  seen  at  the 
Horticultural  Company's,  Regent  Street,  W. ;  at  The  Orchard, 
Philip  Lane,  Tottenham  ;  and  at  our  Brixton  Depot  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  above  to  be  seen  ;  also  at  Agricultural 
Exhibition  till  August  5.     DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 

A  Photographic  Book  of  over  200  Illustrations,  with  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  for  Inspection  on  receipt  of  twelve  stamps. 


Address — 
PTJLHAM  &  SON,  The  "Works,  Broxbourne. 

(Established  in  1837.) 

LAFAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
10s.  6d.,   15s.   and  211.     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,   superb,    7s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.   and  15s. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 

W.   HOWARD,  Southgate,_N. 

Forcing  Strawberries. 

HCANNELL  and  SONS  have  now 
•  several  thousands  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Vicomtesse 
H.  de  Thury,  and  President,  established  in  small  pots,  ready  for 
shifting,  iliv.  per  100. 

Swanley,  Kent. 

SPECIAL         LIST         O    F 
FERNS,  PALMS,  PRIMULAS,  &c. 
Cheap  LIST  of  the  above,  which  are  all  in  splendid  condition. 
List  free  on  application.     Terms,  cash.     Orders  of  £i  and  up- 
wards delivered  free  to  any  part  of  Metropolitan  District. 

E.  DENSON  and  CO.,  Fern  Nursery,    Foxberry  Road, 
Brockley.  S.E. 

Bouvardlas,  Bouvaxdlas. 

TJ.  SHORT,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman, 
•  and  Flokist,  Park  Lane,  Southsea,  offers  fine  healthy 
plants  of  BOUVARDIA  HUMBOLDTI  CORYMB1FLORA 
in  48  and  32-pots,  now  coming  into  flower ;  height  15  to  18  inches. 
Price  on  application. 

BOUVARDIAS,    exhibited     at     the     Great 
Horticultural  Show  at  Manchester  last  August,  were  from 
JOHN  HOOLEY'S, 
Nurseryman,  &c,  Edgeley  Road,  near  Stockport, 
who  has  this  year  a  large  stock  of  fine    healthy  plants  of  the 
best  varieties.     Prices  on  application. 

Dutch  Flowering  Bulbs. 

DOWNIE  and  LAIRD  have  to  intimate 
that  they  have  posted  their  Annual  CATALOGUE  of 
Dutch  Bulbs  to  their  Customers,  and  any  one  omitted  can  have 
a  Copy  upon  application, 

DOWNIE  and  LAIRD,    Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,    17, 
Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh., 

Bulbs  -  Bulbs  -  Bulbs . 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  Growers,  Lisse, 
near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Dutch  Bulbs  of  every  description.  Samples  may  be  had  from 
yellow  Crocus.  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  Tulips,  &c,  free  by  post. 

CATALOGUES  may  be  had  Irce  on  application.    No  Auction 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
$23"  Please  observe  name  and  address. 

BELGIAN  STOCKofFORCING  PLANTS 
of  the  Ornamental  Plant  Nursery  of  Ghent. 
AZALEA   1NDICA  and  HOLLIES  with  buds,   CAMEL- 
LIAS  with  buds,  DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,    HELLEBORUS 
NIGRA,      SPIRAEA     JAPONICA     and     PALMATA,     &c. 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application.      Send  Orders  directly  to 
JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


TTo  the  Trade  Only. 
EA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4j^-inch  pots,  £*  per  100,  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO.,  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 

STRAWBERRY  "  PLANTS.  —  The  best: 
Amateur,  British  Queen,  Crimson  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Due  de  Malakoff,  Duke  uf  Edinburgh,  James  Veitch,  Lucas, 
President,  Sir  Harry,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Viscomtesse  H.  de 
Ihury,  &c(  from  3J.  per  100  ;  potted,  im. 
FREEMAN,  Seed  Grower,  Norwich. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

JOHN    LAING    and    CO.'S    Gold    Medal 
Collection  is  unrivalled.      They  have  now  in  cultivation 
100,000  Begonias,    which    present   to  the    public  an  unprece- 
dented floral  display  of  single  and  double  flowers.     A  visit  is 
solicited  (Catford  Bridge  Station,  South-Eastern  Railway). 
Prices,  lis.  to  6oj.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application.     Address 
JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Forest  Hill.  S.E. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short  jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  3$.  6d.  to  5s. 
each  ;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  7s.  6d.  to  ios.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
nes,  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  andSeed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

WHITE  CLOVE,  GLOIRE  DE  NANCY. 
The  largest  while  Clove  in  cultivation,  free,  hardy 
grower,  and  deliciously  fragrant.  Orders  are  now  being  booked. 
Price  on  application.  Sample  blooms  will  be  forwarded  gratis 
to  customers.— THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  London. 

BMALLER  begs  to  offer  a  large  stock  of 
•  the  following :  — ERICA  HYEMALIS  and  other 
varieties;  EPACRIS,  GENISTAS,  AZALEAS.  CYCLA- 
MEN, BOUVARDIAS,  SOLANUMS.  ADIAN'IUM 
CUNEATUM  and  other  FERNS,  F1CUS  ELASITCA, 
GREVILLEAS,  VINES  in  pots,  &c,  all  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. A  finer  lot  of  plants  were  never  offered  in  the  trade.  An 
inspection  is  invited. 

Trade  CATALOGUE  forwarded  on  application. 
The    ANNUAL     SALE    by   AUCTION    will   be    held    in 
September. 

Burnt  Ash  Lane  Nurseries,  Lee,  S.E. 

SEGERS       BROTHERS, 

BULB     GROWERS, 
Beg    their    Customers  to  send   their  Orders  as  soon 
as   convenient,    because  it  is  now  the  proper  time  for 
ordering. 

Ferns   a  Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

W.  AND  1.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 


GARDEN        REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

4</.  per  bushel  :  100  for  25*.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

401.  ;  4-bushel  bags,  4^.  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    51.    id.    per   sack  ; 

5  sacks,  25*.  ;  sacks,  $d.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5*.  per  sack,  5  sacks  22s. :  sacks, 

4<£  each. 
COARSE   SILVER  SAND,  u.  gd.  per  bushel  :  15J.  per  hall 

ton,  26*.  per  ton ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  4rf.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM   PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  Ss.  id.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco  Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &c.     Write  for  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  (late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 
pure  only,   4  bushel  bag,  if.  \d,  ;    15  bags,  14$.  ;    30  bags, 
25s. ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33.1.,  free  to  rail. 

A,  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging.  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries.  Bedding-out  Plants,  &c. :  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  1882.  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  ''Refuse  " 
direct.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  13J. ;  15  Sacks,  18$.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23J. ;  30  Sacks,  301.  (all  Sacks  included);  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £■*.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Sftcial Quality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only.  as.  6d.  each  (a  prize  medals),  valuable 
lor  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  Mill  wall,  London,  E. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  fur  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  lor  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas.  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15s.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag.  $s.  ;  5  bags,  aaj.  6d.  ; 
10  bags,  45J.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  ior.  6d. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND.  Coarse  or  Fine,  531.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £s  per  truck  of  4  ton*. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour.  351.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Famborough  Station,  Hants. 
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JAMES   GRAY, 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER, 

30  and  31,  Danvers  Street,  Paulton  Square,  Chelsea,  London,  S,W. 

Plans  and  Estimates  given  for  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron. 
Heating  by  Hot-water  on  the  Most  Improved  Principles,  &e. 

A  Book  of  Designs  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  &c,  and  Priced  Lists  of  GRAY'S 
OVAL  TUBULAR  BOILER,  Stevens'  Trentham  Improved  Cornish  Boiler,  and  Miss  Mailing's 
Patent  Indoor  Plant  Cases  forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 

Other  descriptions  of  Boilers,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  Saddle  Boilers,  and 
Hot-water  Pipes  and  Castings  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

Ventilating  Apparatus  of  all  kinds.  Shading,  Blinds,  and  Wiring  for  Conservatories,  &c, 
supplied  and  fixed.     Garden  Boxes  and  Frames  made  to  order. 

Tenders  given  for  Heating  Mansions,  Warehouses,  Churches,  Schools  and  Public 
Buildings  of  every  description. 

HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURES  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  In  EITHER  WOOD  or  IRON,  or  BOTH  COMBINED  ; 
WOODEN  CHAPELS,  SHOOTING  LODGES,  COTTAGES,  TENNIS  COURTS,  VERANDAHS,  &0. 


HOT-WATER    APPARATUS  for  WARMING  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  MANSIONS, 
HARNESS  ROOMS.  DRYING  ROOMS,  HOTHOUSES,  and  BUILDINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WORKS  FOR  THE  POSSESSORS  OF  GARDENS. 

HIGH  CLASS  KITCHEN  GARDENING.  A  Handy  Manual  for  the  Improved  Cultivation 
of  all  Vegetables.  By  William  Earley,  Author  of  "How  to  Grow  Mushrooms,"  "How  to 
Grow  Asparagus,"  &c,  &c.     Crown  Svo,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  price  4j.  6d. 

MRS.  LOUDON'S    LADIES'  COMPANION   TO   THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

A  complete  Guide  to  the  Management  and  Adornment  of  Gardens  of  every  size.     A  New  Edition. 
Fcap.  cloth,  price  Js. 

THE    ART    OF    GROWING    ROSES    OUT-OF-DOORS.     By  Rev.  o.  fisher. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Price  Is. 
HOW    TO    GROW    MUSHROOMS.     By  William  Earley.     Price  Is.  stitched. 

HOW  TO  GROW  ASPARAGUS.  A  popular  Explanation  of  the  best  Method  of  Culture. 
By  William  Earley.    Price  i*.  stitched. 


WORKS  OF  AUTHORITY  ON   BOTANY. 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON'S  BOTANICAL  DICTIONARY.  Comprising  the  Names, 
History,  and  Culture  of  all  Plants  known  in  Britain,  together  with  a  full  Explanation  of  Technical 
Terms.     An  entirely  New  Edition,  enlarged  in  size  and  type.     Medium  8vo,  cloth,  price  2$s. 

BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Plants.  By  MAXWELL 
T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  With  upwards  of 
100  Illustrations.     Price  3s.  6d. 

LINDLEY'S  SCHOOL  BOTANY.  A  Complete  Manual  of  Rudimentary  Botany  for  Students, 
&c.     With  400  Illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,  price  51.  6d. 

LINDLEY'S   ELEMENTS  OF   BOTANY,    with  illustrations.    8to,  cloth, price gs. 
LINDLEY'S   MEDICAL  AND  CECONOMICAL  BOTANY-    With  numerous  niustra- 

tions.     8vo,  cloth,  price  $s. 

LINDLEY'S  DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY.  For  Self-Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools. 
Price  is.  sewed. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY     STOCK. 


EWING  &  CO., 

EA  TON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz. 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  dale  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


Iii  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSES;  FRUIT  TREES,  Bushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOPSIS 
VEITCHII,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  &c. 

N.H.  Cut  Roses,  &c,  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  care- 
fully packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  packing. 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  with  the  order,  the 
amount  for  package  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  a/ter  despatch 
of  goods. 

N.B.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWINfJ 
AND  CO.,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich.  Cheques  crossed  GUHN  EV 
and  CO.,   Norwich. 


Trade  Terms   on  application 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  1 5-r.  6d.  per 
ton.      Useful  Brown  PEAT,  22s.  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms,  S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32.  St.  Mary  Axe.  E.C. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

Weeds  I  —  Weeds  !  —  Weeds  !  —  Great  success  of 

SMITH'S    Celebrated   WEED    KILLER, 
the  best  preparation  ever  invented  for  destroying  weeds 
on  garden  walks  and  carriage  drives.     Splendid  testimonials. 
4  gallons,   sufficient  to  make  100  gallons  when  mixed  with 
cold  water,  js.  6d. 
16  gallons,      do.        do.        do.        do.        400  gallons,  £1  8s. 
40  gallons,       do.         do.         do.         do.       1000  gallons,  £,■$. 
Sent  carriage  paid.     Manufactured  only  by 
MARK     SMITH,     Chemist,      Louth,     Lincolnshire. 
Weeds  almost  cease  to  grow  where  this  article  has  been  used 

two  seasons. 

(Registered  ) 

Hydro- Carbon  Oils  as  Insecticides  and  Washes  for 

Plants  and  Animals. 


London  :     BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 


SOLUBLE 

FIR  TREE   OIL  INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles,   is.  6d.,   2s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  7s.  6d, ; 
Gallons,  z2s.  6d.  ;  Casks,  us.  per  gallon. 
It  destroys  all  insect  pests  on  plants  and  fruit  trees,  whether 
at  the  roots  or  on  the  foliage.     It  destroys  all  parasites  and 
fungoids  which  infest  animals  and  human  beings. 

It  is  free  from  poison,  very  clean  and  pleasant  in  the  using. 
It  is  the  cheapest  insecticide  ever  produced. 

Testimonial. 

"  Willersley  Gardens,  February  15,  1882. 
"  Mr.  Hughes. — Sir, — Please  send  me  at  once  1  gallon   Fir 
Tree  Oil.     I  have  again  tried  the  above,  and  believe  it  to  be  what 
has  been  said  of  it.     My  previous  disappointment  with  it  was  on 
account  of  its  not  being  stirred  sufficiently. — Vours,  &c, 

"  JAS-  TISSINGTON." 
From    all    Seedsmen     and    Chemists.        Manufactured    by 
E.    GRIFFITHS    HUGHES,     Operative    Chemist,    Victoria 
Street,  Manchester. 

ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 

of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859.  against  Red-spidert 
Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gaiion  of  sott  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  tor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  is.,  ■$s.,Si.ios.6d, 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes.  6d. 
and  is.  each.— Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstioe.  Some  leading 
N  urserymen  have  put  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  doso. 

ARCHANGEL^ndPETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bngs,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Rope?,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  anc 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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NEW  ROSES  of  1882,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  -joj.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  361.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

EOSES  of  1SS1,  of  above-named  classes,  i8j. 
to  24J.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette.  China,  and  Bourbon,  \Zs.  to  24J.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

JOSEPH    BAUMANN,     Nurseryman, 

tf  Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  :  — 

100  AZALEA  INDICA,  too  A.  MOLLIS,  too  A.  PONTICA, 

Ghent  varieties,  with  flower-buds,  £4,  £$,  £6,  £8. 
12  GYNURA  AURANTIACA,  new,  io».  to  151. 
100      ,,    .,    new,  £2.  £3,  £\. 
100  FICUS  ELAST1CA,  £5. 
100  SKIMMIA  JAPONICA,  with  fruits,  £1  10s. 
100  LATANIA  BORBONICA,  fine,  £B,  £12. 
100  GARDENIA  FLORIDA,  fa. 
100  SWEET  BAYS,  fine  large,  pyramids  and  standards,  for 

which  J.  B.  received  the  four  First  Prizes  in  the  Show  of 

La  Societe  Royale  d'Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de 

Gand,  July  1,  1882. 
ioo  SPIR/EA  JAPONICA,  xo>. 

ARAUCARIA  EXCELSA,  large. 

EARLY~CABBA"GE_SEED.— The  best  and 
earliest  sort  is  MYATT'S  EARLY  OFFENHAM.— 
For  price,  apply  to 
F,  AND  C.  MYATT,  Offenham,  Evesham. 

TEN     THOUSAND     ROSES 
IN  POTS. 

On  own  roots  and  Seedling  Briers. 
TEA,    NOISETTE,    CHINA,    and    HYBRID    TEAS,  a 
select  LIST  of  the  leading  varietiei. 

5-inch  pots  (1st  selection),  fine,  bushy,  1  }i,  2  to  2j~  feet. 
5-inch  pots  (2d  selection),  fine,  bushy,  1,  j%  to  2  feet. 
7-inch  pots,  suitable  for  forcing. 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  5  to  7  inch  pots.  4,  5,  6  to  8  feet. 

Second  to  none  in  quality. 
GEO.  JACKMAN  AND  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

Novelty. 

GRAND  NEW  BEDDING  PLANT. 

First-class  Certificate  Leeds  Horticultural  Society. 

LOBELIA  "ANDREW  HOLMES." 
By  far  the  best  dark  blue.  See_  Advertisements  in  June 
numbers  of  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Price,  is.  each,  9s.  per  doz., 
Dor.  per  100.     The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

GEORGE  HOLMES.  Florist,  York. 


D 
D 


UTCH  BULBS. 


IRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 


ANT.  ROOZEN  AND  SON,  NURSERYMEN, 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 
Before  ordering  Dutch  Bulbs,  read    ANT.   ROOZEN  AND 
SON'S  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  which  their  Agents,  Messrs. 
MERTENS  and  CO.,    5,    Billiter  Square,    London,   E.C., 
will  forward  post-free  on  application. 

A      L      M      S—  P      A      L      Si      S~! 

ARECA  LUTESCENS.  this  year's  seedlings,  201.  per  100. 
ARECA  RUBRA,  last  year's  potted  seedlings,  20*.  per  100. 
CEROXYLON  NI VEUM,  this  year's  potted  seedlings,  30s.  per 

dozen,  ;£io  per  100. 
COCOS    WEDDELLIANA,    this    year's    potted    seedlings, 

3or.  per  100. 
CORYPHA    AUSTRALIS,    this    year's    potted    seedlings 
151.  per  100. 
.,     ,,     stronger  plants,  24*.  to  50s.  per  100. 
EUTERPE  EDULIS.  last  year's  seedlings  m.  per  ioo. 
LATANIA  BORBONICA,  last  year's  seedlings,  6s.  per  100, 
40J.  per  1000. 
„     RUBRA   VERA,  two  years'  plants,  30s.  per  dozen,  ^10 
per  100. 
PHCENIX   RECLINATA,   LEONENSIS,   TENUIS,  from 

15s.  to  scr.  per  100. 
PANDANUS  UTILIS,  this  year's  seedlings,  151.  per  100. 
SEEMANN  and  GOEPEL,  Wandsbek,  near  Hamburgh. 

NEW  GOLDEN  BEDDING  PANSY, 
KING  OF  YELLOWS  —  the  largest,  freest,  and 
brightest  of  all  golden-yellow  Pansies  ;  strong  plants,  is.  each, 
yr.  per  dozen. 

PANSY  THOS.  GRANGER,  rich  glowing  Crimson,  51.  per 
dozen. 
PANSY  SUNBURST,  fine  Red,  16s.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 

Fine  collection  of  all  leading  sorts. 
RODGER,  McCLELLAND   and  CO.,   Nurserymen,  &c. 
Newry. 

Musnroom  Spawn 

OSBORN  and  SONS  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  Growers  of  Mushrooms  to  their  celebrated 
Spawn,  which  with  ordinary  care  is  certain  to  produce  most 
satisfactory  results.  Copies  of  testimonials  will  be  found  in  the 
Seed  CATALOGUE  for  1882.  which  will  be  sent  post-free  to  all 
applicants.  Price  5$.  per  bushel,  package  extra.  Trade  price 
upon  application. 

The  Fulham  Nursery,  London,  S.W. 

CAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS   SPROUT 
PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  31.  6d.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  3r.  per  1000. 

Packages  3d.  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH.  Crayford  ;  or  J.   BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

UNSURPASSED      SEEDS      for     present 
sowing  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  CABBAGES,  ONIONS 
CAULIFLOWERS,  &c,  at  moderate  prices. 

See  Descriptive  LIST  free  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,     Seed     Merchants    and 
Nurserymen,  Worcester. 

FOR  SALE,  about  ioo  or  a  lesser  number  of 
healthy  well-grown  LIMES,  9  to  12  feet.  Will  be  re- 
moved at  any  time  next  autumn,  and  delivered  at  the  nearest 
station.     An  offer  wanted.     Address. 

GARDENER,  Springlield,  Taunton. 


WEDNESDAY    NEXT. 

IMPORTED      ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  August  9, 
at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Shuttleworth,  Carder  &  Co.,  a  grand 
lot  of  imported  plants  of  LYCASTE  SKINNERI,  in  grand  masses  and  splendid  condition  ; 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM  ALEXANDR/E— these  are  especially  fine,  of  the  broad 
bulb  type;  ODONTOGLOSSUM  PULCHELLUM  MAJUS,  CATTLEYA  TRIAN7E,  ON- 
CIDIUM  CAVENDISHI,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION   ROOMS    AND  OFFICES,  38,   KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


THURSDAY    NEXT. 

CATTLEYA      PUMILA, 
PINELLI,    DAYANA,    AND    MARGINATA. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from  Mr.  F.  Sander, 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  August  10,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  the  finest  Importation  ever 
offered  of  CATTLEYA  PUMILA,  and  its  varieties.  It  is,  owing  to  its  very  easy  culture,  fine 
habit,  and  showy  flowers,  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus,  its  coming  into  flower  late  in  autumn,  when 
few  Orchids  are  in  bloom,  and  its  very  lasting  properties,  enhance  the  value  of  the  species.  The 
consignment  is  in  altogether  remarkably  fine  order,  every  leaf  being  sound  and  firm,  and  the 
pieces  having  unbroken  eyes.  The  same  Sale  will  contain  other  valuable  consignments,  such  as  a 
splendid  lot  of  ONCIDIUM|MARSHALLIANUM  and  CYPRIPEDIUM  IRAPEANUM,  &c. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION    ROOMS   AND    OFFICES,  38,  KING   STREET,  COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

THERE  IS  EVERY  PROBABILITY  that  the  forthcoming 
NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SHOW,  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  8  and  9  next, 
will  be  very  much  the  largest  and  finest  ever  seen  ;  we  therefore  ask  all  lovers  of  flowers,  and  their  friends,  to  make 
specia  arrangements  to  be  present  on  that  occasion  in  large  numbers  without  any  possible  chance  of  failure. 


Our  Collection,  now  nearly  in  full  flower,  is  the  most  complete  that  ever  existed  in  one  lot.  To  show  the 
importance  and  the  superiority  of  our  single  varieties  they  have  carried  oil"  every  Certificate  awarded  by  the  A'oyal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  to  be  quite  sure  we  have  the  recently  reintroduced  species  coccinea  and  Cervantesii, 
together  with  the  new  splendid  single  kinds  of  Messrs.  Moore  and  Cullinglord,  and  several  other  noted  raisers.  The 
white  varieties,  and  all  other  sections,  are  so  arranged  for  easy  comparison  as  will  be  sure  to  elicit  pr.iise.  <  "rimson 
and  Scarlet  "  Glare  of  the  Garden  "  are  most  conspicuous,  but  the  popular  ones  of  the  year  wiU  probably  be  white 
"  Juarezii,"  and  the  single  variety,  "  H.  Cannell  "  (Cullingford),  the  nearest  approach  to  black.  We  have  in  pot 
roots  at  least  12,000  in  400  distinct  varieties  for  immediate  sale,  and  always  ready  to  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
at  the  shortest  notice. 

See   our    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE,    Post-free. 

gJP  OUR  NURSERY  ADJOINS  THE  SWANLEY   STATION, 

Price  of  all  kinds  of  Show  Boxes,  &c,  on  application. 
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CARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 

(The  "Times  "  of  Horticitlti're), 

A  Weekly  Illustrated  Journal, 

(Established  1841,) 

Devoted  to  all  Branches  of  Gardening  and  Rural 
Pursuits  Generally. 

Every  Friday,  price  $d.j-  post-free,  $ld. 


"QEVONSHIRE    GARDENS.— A  series  of 

Descriptive  Articles  on  the  Principal  Gardens  in  Devon- 
shire is  now  in  course  of  publication,  to  be  followed  by  similar 
Notices  of  the  Gardens  of  other  Counties. 


A  LPINE    PLANTS  — ROCK    PLANTS.— 

A  series  of  Articles  on  the  Natural  History  and  best 
mode  of  Cultivation  of  Alpine  Plants,  by  M.  Correvon,  In- 
spector of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Geneva,  is  in  course  of 
publication  in  the  columns  of 

THE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE. 


"DOSES. — A  series   of  Articles    on    Roses, 

their    Description    and    Cultivation,      is    in    course    of 
publication  in 

THE    GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


TpRUIT  CULTURE.— A  series   ot   Articles 

on  the  Culture  of  Hardy  Fruit  Trees,  &c,  is  in  course 
of  publication  in 

THE     GARDENERS'     CHR  ON  I  CLE. 


JV/TANURES.  —  A     series     of    Articles, 

"^     together    with  Analyses,    is    in    course   of  publication 
in  the  columns  of 

THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


TJARDY  TREES— CONIFERS.— 

A  series  of  articles  devoted  to  these  Plants  is  in  course 
of  publication  in 

THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


yEGETABLE        CULTU  RE.— 

A  series  of  Articles  on  the  Management  of  Kitchen 
Gardens  and  Vegetable  Culture  is  in  course  of  publication  in 

THE    GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


QTOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— 

Weekly  Directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  these  Plants  are 
given  in  the  columns  of 

THE     GARDENERS     CHRONICLE. 


/"iRCHIDS. — Full  Details  are  given  as  to  the 

^-^     Culture  of  these  Plants,  and  a  Special  List  of  all  Culti- 
vated Species  is  in  course  of  publication  in  the  pages  of 

THE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE. 


All  Subscriptions  Payable  In  Advance. 

THE    UNITED    KINGDOM  :    u  Months,  £1  2s.  toi.  ; 
6  Months,  sss.  nd.  ;    ^  Months,  6s.  ;    Post-free. 

FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  (excepting  India  and  China), 

including  Postage,  £1  6s.  for  Twelve  Months. 

India  and  China,  £1  2s.  2d. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Drury  Lane,  W.C., 
to  W.  RICHARDS. 

Ouquts  should  it  crossed  "DRUMMOND." 

W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


STRAWBERRIES  A  SPECIALITY. 

Strong  Runners  from  ground,  and  in  small  and 
large  pots,  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name. 

LIST  OF  SORTS  AND  PRICE 

ON  AITLICATION  TO 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 

DANIELS' 
CHOICE      SEEDS, 

FOR  PRESENT  SO  WING. 
Post  or  Carriage  Free  at  Prices  Quoted. 

DANIELS"  DEFIANCE  CABBAGE.— The  most  mag- 
nificent variety  ever  sent  out,  weight  xi  lb.  to  15  lb.,     Per 
remarkably  early,  short-legged,  and  compact,  and  of     oz. 
the   most   delicious  Marrow  flavour.     Should  be  in     j.  d. 

every  garden Per  packet  is.  6d.     3    6 

From  Rev.  E.  P.  Cambridge,  Warmiuell Rectory ; 
fitly  21.  —  "Daniels'  Defiance  Cabbage  has  turned 
out  the  finest  and  most  delicate  flavoured  I  have  ever 
eaten." 

ONION — Daniels'  Golden  Rocca,  magnificent  variety, 
equal  to  the  finest  imported  onions,  per  pkt.  is,  fid. 
„     Daniels'  Giant   Rocca  (true),  splendid  variety,  fre- 
quently weighing  2  to  3  lb.  each 10 

,,     Large  Red  Tripoli  10 

,,     ,,     White 08 

„    White  Lisbon        ..06 

,,     „     Spanish  ..         ..  06 

,      New  Queen  14 

LETTUCE-Black-seed  Bath  Cos 10 

„     Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb ..  ..16 

,,     Hardy  Hammersmith     ..         ..  10 

PARS  LEY— Daniels'  Queen  . .         . .        Per  packet,  is.     . . 

TURNIP— Daniels'  Improved  Snowball 06 

Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities  on  application. 

DANIELS    BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  FERNS. 

Having  a  splendid  stock,  we  offer  100  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 
in  50  species  and  varieties,  for  42s.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 
25s.  ;  50  in  25  varieties,  21s.  ;  25  for  10s.  6d.  ;  12  for  4J. 
or  6s. 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  application. 

W.  AND  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

O  R  N  A  MENTAL        PALM  S. 

SEED  of  OREODOXA,  the  most  graceful 
of  Palms.  In  good  condition  and  fresh.  Price, 
40s.  per  bushel. 

THOS.  CHRISTY  &  CO., 

155,    FENCHURCH    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 

A  Double  First-class  Certificate. 

Viz.,  a  First-class  Certificate  as  a 
Decorative  Bedding  Rose  in  1SS1,  and 
a  First-class  Certificate  as  a  Show 
Rose  in  1S82. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  Registered  their  Award,  and 
this  unprecedented  success  has  been 
achieved  by 

An  English  Raised  Seedling  Rose. 

H.P.  DUCHESS   OF   CONNAUGHT   (Noble). 
CHARLES      NOBLE,     B  A  G  S  H  O  T. 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO.'S 
SPRING     CATALOGUE 

(Free  on  application)  contains  a  List  of  all  the 

NEW    FRENCH    and  ENGLISH    ROSES, 

TEA-SCENTED  and  NOISETTE  ROSES 

In  great  variety,  now  ready  for  planting  out ; 

STANDARD  TEA-SCENTED  and  NOISETTE  ROSES, 
Established  in  Pots  ; 

HYBRID     PERPETUAL     ROSES 

For  Greeenhouse  Culture ; 
BEDDING   and   HERBACEOUS    PLANTS 

Of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  ; 

CLEMATIS,     DAHLIAS,     &c. 
KING'S  ACRE,  near  Herefor<L-May,  1882. 


THE 
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NUNEHAM    PARK. 

NUNEHAM  Park,  the  seat  of  Colonel  E. 
W.  Harcourt,  M.P.,  enjoys  the  credit  of 
being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Oxfordshire, 
or  England,  and  the  view  of  the  Thames  valley, 
including  the  Berkshire  side — for  the  Thames 
here  is  the  boundary  between  the  counties — has 
been  praised  as  pre-eminent  by  Brown  and 
Mason,  who  laid  out  the  garden,  and  by  others. 
I  read  in  Mr.  Alfred  Rimmer's  Pleasant  Spots 
Round  Oxfordihax  the  founder  of  the  Harcourts 
was  one  Bernard,  who  was  related  to  the  royal 
blood  of  Saxony,  and  received  Harcourt,  a  plea- 
sant town  near  Falaise,  from  Rollo.  This 
reminds  me  of  the  Percies,  who  also  took  their 
name  from  a  foreign  town,  and  claimed  royal 
derivation  and  alliances.  For  his  services 
at  Hastings,  Robert  Harcourt  received  Stanton, 
near  Oxford,  now  known  as  Stanton  Harcourt, 
the  oldest  seat  of  the  family,  though  Nuneham 
is  the  chief  seat — both  belonging  to  Colonel 
Harcourt.  Sir  William,  the  Home  Secretary, 
being  his  younger  brother,  dubbed  knight  when 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Solicitor-General. 
Many  lawyers  and  soldiers  have  graced  the 
line  of  Harcourt,  and  among  them  was  a  Par- 
liamentarian General  known  to  his  soldiers  as 
"William  the  Conqueror."  This,  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam, may  seem  a  presage,  and  he  may  yet 
"  stoop  to  conquer." 

The  Lord  Harcourt  who  stands  prominently 
among  the  distinguished  men  of  his  family 
won  his  peerage,  and  curiously  enough  was 
the  first  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  the 
earlier  holders  of  the  Great  Seal  having  been 
called  Lord  Keepers.  The  title  of  the  first 
Lord  Harcourt,  who  was  born  in  1660,  and 
lived  to  change  his  Tory  politics  and  become  a 
Hanoverian,  was  handed  on  till  1830,  when  it 
became  extinct  at  the  death  of  the  last  Earl  of 
Harcourt,  and  Edward  Vernon,  his  maternal 
nephew,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  then  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  estates  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Harcourt. 

I  will  describe  my  walk  with  Mr.  Watson,  the 
head  gardener,  and  the  chief  objects  of  interest 
at  this  famous  and  delightful  seat,  seriatim,  if 
not  verbatim.  The  first  fact  I  observed  in  the 
first  forcing  house  we  entered  was  the  most  pro- 
lific, sweet,  and  sugary  Brown  Ischia  Fig — a 
little  Fig  rivalling  in  excellence  the  still  smaller 
fruit  which  I  remember  at  Petworth,  and  which 
Lord  Egremont,  I  think,  brought  from  Egypt. 
In  a  lean-to  forcing  house  with  95  linear  yards  of 
fruit  trees  planted  on  the  back  wall,  Mr.  Watson 
mentioned  that  a  lean-to  house  with  the  back  wall 
planted  is  as  good  as  another,  except  for  early 
crops,  but  he  considers  that  his  Peaches  would 
ripen  a  fortnight  earlier  if  they  were  planted  in 
front  under  the  glass.  There  are  five  vineries, 
admirably  managed,  and  8  acres  of  kitchen  garden 
walled  in  by  Earl  Harcourt,  so  that  the  ground- 
work of  a  great  establishment  exists,  and  what 
has  been  may  be  again.  The  pleasure  grounds 
extend  over  40  acres,  the  park  covers  1200  acres. 
Horace  Walpole  said  of  this  delightful  long- 
viewed    Thames-side    residence  :— "  Nuneham 
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is  not  superb,  but  so  calm,  riant,  and  comfort 
able,  so  live-at-able,  one  wakes  in  a  morning  on 
such  a  whole  picture  of  beauty."  This  is  very 
well,  but  look  from  the  terrace  down  the  river 
valley  to  that  tall  church  spire  of  Abingdon 
4  miles  distant — not  even  the  word-painting  of 
Burns  or  Scott  could  portray  it  ;  and  look 
6  miles  up  the  valley  to  the  spires  and  towers 
of  Oxford  piercing  the  blue  mist  of  this  summer 
day,  or  across  to  Bagley  Wood,  beloved  of  Dr. 
Arnold  for  its  walks  and  view  of  the  city  ;  or 
make  out  the  White  Horse  at  18  miles — only 
the  pencil  can  do  such  a  landscape  justice.  So 
in  passing  round  the  grounds  I  shall  merely 
reflect,  as  in  a  glass,  the  facts  of  Nuneham — 
specimen  trees,  Brown's  Walk,  groves,  grottos, 
and  moral  verses  ;  if  there  are  any  that  are  not 
moral,  written  as  some  of  them  were  in  the  time 
of  Pope,  we  will  not  reflect  them.  So  we  shall 
produce  an  amended  Nuneham. 

The  grounds  are  creditable  to  Capability 
Brown.  There  is  nothing  to  obscure  the  fine 
view  before  the  principal  windows  ;  a  delight- 
ful lawn  flanks  one  side  of  the  house,  and  exten- 
sive shrubberies  with  pleasant  walks  the  other. 
Clumps  of  choice  Rhododendrons  make  their 
flowering  month  in  May  and  June  the  most 
gorgeous  period  of  the  year.;  but  many  kinds  of 
good  old  shrubs,  the  Magnolia  tripetala,  or 
Umbrella  tree,  conspicuous  among  them,  besides 
some  tall  Firs  and  good  Beeches,  give  the  lawn 
pleasing  shade  and  covering.  A  grotto  and 
rockwork  and  an  artificial  stalactite  cave,  out  of 
sight,  of  course,  and  a  characteristic  freak  of 
Brown's,  must  have  assisted  him  in  expending 
his  employer's  money.  Other  shrubs  and  speci- 
mens on  the  lawn,  some  of  which  effectually 
conceal  Brown's  folly,  are  those  incomparable 
plants  for  hardihood  and  durability,  the  Holly 
and  the  Yew,  a  fine  Catalpa,  a  Plane,  with  a 
girth  chin-high  of  8  feet  5  inches,  and  only  one 
defect,  the  disorderly  shedding  of  its  leaves  upon 
the  lawn.  I  must  also  mention  the  Beeches 
and  a  handsome  specimen  of  a  very  handsome 
and  curious  shrub,  Rhus  cotinus. 

In  the  shrubberies  we  encountered  some  very 
large  Stone  Pines,  the  bark  exceedingly  rugged 
in  one  case  on  the  south  side  of  the  trunk,  and 
smooth  by  comparison  on  the  opposite  side,  but 
other  specimens  of  the  same  tree  did  not 
exhibit  this  peculiarity,  and  we  could  form  no 
theory  on  the  subject.  A  little  further  on  we 
reached  a  seat  inscribed  with  poetry  descriptive 
of  the  spot.  Oxford  and  Abingdon  spire  can 
both  be  seen  through  long  narrow  vistas  cut 
through  the  foliage,  and  converging  to  the  seat. 
The  verses  must  be  abridged,  being  but  mid- 
dling in  merit,  not  immoral,  but  feeble.  They 
commence — 

"  Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here, 
With  Innocence  thy  sister  dear  !  " 

Presently,  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  shrub- 
beries, we  reached  a  point  of  vantage  where  the 
spires  of  Oxford  were  seen,  as  from  the  house, 
across  7  miles  of  landscape,  full  of  the  life  of 
village  and  homestead,  well  watered  by  our 
largest  river  and  its  feeders,  and  by  dripping 
skies.  It  is  a  landscape  green  with  grass  and 
heavy  timber,  and  grey  with  the  tints  of  arable 
fields,  and  of  houses  and  farm  buildings. 
Whitehead's  Oak  stands  at  this  corner  with  his 
memorial  urn,  and  some  lines  by  Mason.  The 
Gaultheria  Shallon,  borrowed  by  us  from  North 
America,  I  believe,where  its  berries  may  be  eaten, 
thrives  and  ornaments  the  slope.  The  Carfax 
Hill,  a  part  of  the  park  which  picnic  parties 
from  Oxford  delight  in,  is  just  beyond  this  spot, 
and  on  it  stands  the  ornamental  conduit,  which 
was  removed  here  from  the  top  of  the  High 
Street,  Oxford,  in  1798.  Brown's  Walk  leads 
from  here  to  the  house,  and  here  is  one  of  the 
oldest  specimens  of  Pinus  Sabiniana,  with  its 
ight  green  foliage,  and  long,  slender  leaves  ; 
and  here,  too,  is  an  example  of  the  skilful  cover- 
ing of  a  bare  place  under  the  trees  by  the  Peri- 


winkle,  which  may  not  blossom,  but  is  green, 
and  bears  the  shade. 

The  old  English  Elm  is  the  characteristic 
tree  of  the  Park,  and  the  first  we  measured,  in 
that  part  of  the  large  park  which  is  fenced  for 
the  deer,  measured  17  feet  in  circumference  at 
9  feet  from  the  ground,  and  1 1 7  feet  in  height. 
It  is  a  perfectly  well-proportioned  "stately 
Elm,"  and  might  appropriately  be  named  the 
"  Harcourt  Elm."  We  measured  one  after- 
wards on  the  lower  ground  below  the  slope  and 
near  the  river,  not  far  from  the  Rectory  and  the 
agent's  house,  and  its  girth,  too,  reached  17  feet, 
but  the  tree  was  not  so  tall  nor  so  noble  in 
shape.  In  this  large,  well-planted  park,  there  are 
many  other  grand  trees,  but  I  believe  the  big 
Elm,  which  I  have  ventured  to  name,  is 
the  best,  and  contains  the  most  timber. 
About  a  mile  from  the  house,  near  the 
gates  opposite  to  the  Abingdon  side,  there  is  a 
grove,  fenced  and  well  sheltered,  where  Conifers 
of  large  size  flourish,  as  at  Dropmore.  We 
ascertained  the  size  of  some  of  the  specimens, 
by  measuring  them  at  5  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  we  took  the  exact  height  of  several  of  them, 
estimating  the  rest.  The  short  list  here  given 
includes  Abies  nobilis,  6  feet  2  inches  by  60  feet ; 
Pinus  ponderosa,  7  feet  by7ofeet;  Cedrus  atlan- 
■  tica,  a  fine  growing  tree  of  55  or  60  feet,  singu- 
larly blue  in  tint ;  a  very  large  Picea  Menziesii, 
whose  prickly  foliage  was  perfect  in  the  early 
summer,  while,  by  the  middle  of  July,  it  has 
become  brown,  and  the  tree,  the  pride  of  the 
Pinetum,  seems  striken  by  death.  The  size  of 
the  doomed  tree  is  9  feet  by  90  feet.  Two  other 
Spruces,  the  Douglas  and  the  Hemlock,  are 
thriving  well,  also  Pinus  Lambertiana  and  P. 
Cembra  ;  while  the  tender  Cephalonica  seems 
quite  at  home. 

The  high-handed  Harcourts  of  former  times 
— not  higher  than  other  people,  perhaps,  except 
in  stature — objected  to  the  site  of  the  village, 
which  stood  among  the  trees,  just  beyond  the 
lawn,  so  near  the  house  that  the  first  Lord 
Harcourt  might  at  any  hour  of  the  morn  hear 
other  chanticleers  besides  his  own.  He,  there- 
fore, moved  the  village  to  a  spot  beyond  the 
Park  on  the  Oxfork  road,  leaving  the  church, 
which,  however,  has  just  been  closed,  the  reign- 
ing Harcourt  having  built  a  new  one.  The 
ground  seems  rich  where  the  village  stood,  and 
the  shrubs  on  the  sites  of  the  cottage  gardens 
grow  luxuriantly.  I  was  thinking  how  many 
loves  and  lives  had  begun  and  ended  on  this 
spot,  and  how  industriously  the  cocks  and  hens 
used  to  scratch  here,  when  some  verses  met  my 
eye  under  a  great  Elm.  An  inscription  heads 
the  poetry,  and  explains  that  the  tree  was  planted 
by  "  Barbra  Wyatt,  who  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  her  old  home,  a  cottage  which 
stood  near  this  tree,  when  the  village  of  Nune- 
ham Courtney  was  removed.  Her  wish  was 
complied  with,  and  her  cottage  was  not  pulled 
down  till  after  her  death  in  1760."  The  verses 
speak  of  her  and  her  Colin  and  her  happy  life — 

"  And  distant  Oxford,  though  she  saw  its  towers, 
To  her  ambition  was  a  world  unknown." 

And  they  tell  of  her  content — 

"  And  good  Queen  Anne  for  aught  she  cared  might 
reign, 
For  what  had  she  to  hope  and  what  to  fear, 
Blest  with  her  cottage  and  her  fav'rite  tree  ! " 

The  verses  end  triumphantly  for  Barbra,  "  Ye 
great  and  rich,"  says  the  poet — whom  I  re- 
gret to  be  compelled  to  abridge  considerably — 

"  She  found  that  happiness  you  seek  in  vain." 

Another  member  of  this  ancient  family, 
Simon,  Lord  Harcourt,  established  an  order  of 
merit  among  his  tenantry,  as  in  the  village 
fetes  in  the  North  of  France.  Seated  on  a  high 
dais  in  the  village  church,  he  and  Lady  Har- 
court distributed  the  rewards  to  the  best  con- 
ducted of  the  villagers,  whose  names,  with  the 


letter  "  M.,"  which  might  stand  for  "  moon- 
calf," though  intended  to  indicate  "  Merit," 
were  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  church.  In 
any  competition  of  that  kind  I  think  the  rich  as 
well  as  poor  should  compete.  H.  E. 


THE   SUBTROPICAL  GARDEN. 

Since  the  landed  interests  of  the  country  have  been 
affected  by  recent  bad  harvests,  and  depression  in 
other  branches  of  rural  industry,  garden  expenses 
have  been  very  considerably  reduced.  The  flower 
garden  and  ornamental  grounds  being  that  portion  of 
a  garden  establishment  upon  which  much  is  expended, 
and  which  yields  no  compensating  return,  at  any 
rate  nothing  of  commercial  value,  is  the  first  depart- 
ment upon  which  the  hand  of  the  economist  is  most 
severely  felt,  and,  unfortunately,  being  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  a  private  demesne,  the  prestige  of  a  place  is 
more  or  less  bound  up  with  the  status  of  the  flower  and 
pleasure  garden.  Moreover,  the  influence  attaching 
to  a  highly  kept  orderly  garden  extends  far  beyond 
its  own  private  boundary.  Who  that  is  acquainted 
with  life  in  rural  districts,  who  knows  anything  of 
the  habits  of  the  lower  or  working  classes,  can  have 
failed  to  observe,  that  where  the  gardens  at  the  Hall  or 
the  Castle  are  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cultural  order, 
the  gardens  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  neighbourhood 
partake  in  some  degree  of  the  same  character.  If, 
then,  this  influence  for  good  is  a  reality,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  gardening 
generally,  and  more  especially  that  branch  of  it  which 
has  a  refining  and  elevating  influence  upon  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  will  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
to  what  it  was  when  Kalmias,  Rhododendrons,  and  a 
few  scrubby  herbaceous  plants  were  considered 
enough  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  flower 
gardener. 

During  the  last  decade  great  advances  have  been 
made,  not  only  in  the  numbers  of  plants  now  used, 
but  also  in  the  methods  of  arranging  or  grouping  them 
in  the  flower  garden.  We  are  coming  nearer 
to  a  point  which  reflects  art  in  our  style  of  arranging 
plants,  and  in  our  methods  of  blending  colours,  which 
is  of  equal  importance  as  regards  producing  effects 
which  are  changeful  and  cheerful  as  well  as  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  and  attractive  to  cultured  and  refined  tastes. 
The  long  lines  of  yellow  Calceolarias,  scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  and  Verbenas  have  departed,  and  in 
their  places  have  sprung  up  those  groups  of  sub- 
tropicals  and  carpet  beds  which  are  the  pride  and  the 
admiration  of  British  horticulturists.  But  there  is 
still  something  left  undone — something  to  be  achieved 
for  the  general  good,  which  will  benefit  horticulture, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  its  interests  at  heart.  We 
depend  too  much  upon  the  common  herd  of  bedding 
plants  for  the  embellishment  of  our  flower  gardens 
and  grounds.  Wa  propagate  far  too  many  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  plants  in  the  autumn,  which  take 
up  much  valuable  time  and  space,  to  say  nothing  of 
wintering  them,  and  giving  them  that  attention  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  well-being.  We  have 
proved  to  our  own  satisfaction  that  a  garden  requir- 
ing from  40,000  to  50,000  bedding  plants  of  the 
ordinary  type  to  plant  it  can  be  made  more 
effective  with  several  thousand  less  plants  by  intro- 
ducing more  of  the  subtropical  element  into  our 
arrangements. 

And  here  the  commercial  side  of  the  question 
comes  to  the  surface.  If  an  equally  satisfactory  dis- 
play can  be  produced  in  the  flower  garden  without 
entailing  the  labour  and  cost  of  so  much  autumn 
propagation  and  winter  keep,  what  is  to  take  the 
places  of  the  discarded  plants  ?  Well,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  more  of  the  subtropical  element  should 
be  introduced,  and  again  the  question  crops  up  as  to 
the  relative  cost.  True,  such  plants  as  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  and  such-like,  cost  only  the  trouble  of 
propagating  them  and  keeping  them  through  the 
winter ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  subtropicals  re- 
quire neither  until  the  spring,  and  fur  this  reason  are 
much  cheaper,  while  one  plant  of  the  latter  goes  as 
far — in  regard  to  covering  space— as  six  of  the  former. 
Of  course  there  must  be  provision  made  for  a  ground- 
work where  subtropicals  are  planted  at  wide  dis- 
tances apart ;  but  the  majority  of  these  may  also  be 
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raised  in  the  spring  from  seeds  or  otherwise.  In 
order  that  our  remarks  may  not  appear  in  any  sense 
theoretical,  we  will  give  a  few  illustrations  of  how 
this  will  be  accomplished. 

We  begin — say  in  February — to  raise  plants  from 
seeds  of  the  following  subjects,  which  are  popular  for 
the  subtropical  garden,  viz.,  Cannabis  gigantea, 
Solanum  marginatum,  and  other  varieties  ;  Castor- 
oils,  both  green  and  bronze  colour  ;  Zea  japonica 
variegata,  yellow  Abutilons,  the  Australian  Blue 
Gum  tree,  Eucalyptus  globulus ;  Wigandia  Cara- 
casana,  such  plants  as  Cannas,  Chysanthemum  fruti- 
cosum,  and  others  being  easily  increased  either  by 
division  of  the  roots  or  from  cuttings.  In  the  above 
list  nothing  is  mentioned  which  is  not  easily  obtained 
by  any  one.  Subtropicals  of  the  rarer  and  more 
costly  kinds  are  omitted,  because  they  are  not  within 
the  reach  of  the  masses.  But  it  is  not  always  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  a  plant  that  makes  it  attractive.  The 
contrary  is  indeed  often  the  case,  and  those  finer 
touches  which  represent  Nature  most  faithfully  are 
often  afforded  by  a  plant  that  only  costs  a  few  pence. 
A  bed  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  with  a  groundwork  of 
Chrysanthemum  fruticosum  costs  but  a  mere  trifle  as 
regards  the  plants.  So  in  like  manner  a  bed  of 
Abutilons  having  a  groundwork  of  light  and  dark 
Petunias  is  charming  in  the  extreme,  and  is  equally 
cheap.  And  examples  might  be  multiplied  to  infinity 
— as,  for  instance,  Wigandias  mixed  with  Gladioli, 
Cannas  with  golden-coloured  Fuchsias  and  Dactylis 
glomerata  variegata,  green  Castor-oils  with  Veronica 
Andersoni  variegata  and  crimson  Verbenas,  and  so 
on.  Those  mixed  beds — apart  from  the  cheapness  of 
the  material — would  be  quite  a  new  feature  in  many 
large  gardens  in  the  country.  The  admixture  of  fine 
foliage,  of  graceful  habited  plants,  would  raise  the 
tone  of  flower  garden  arrangements,  and  render 
them  more  pleasing  and  interesting  to  employers, 
while  there  would  be  still  plenty  of  room  left  for  those 
dwarfer  gaudy  subjects  which  have  hitherto  been  too 
largely  employed. 

During  the  present  month  gardeners  of  every  grade 
will  be  concerting  plans  lor  future  arrangements.  A 
great  many  are  afforded  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  London  parks  once  a  year,  and  in  them  will  be 
found  an  increase  in  the  variety  of  the  plants,  new 
designs,  and  new  styles  of  arrangement,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  country 
gardeners.  For  the  coming  year,  then,  those  who 
will  may  slacken  speed,  may  relieve  themselves  of  a 
part  of  their  burden,  and  by  good  generalship  contrive 
to  raise  a  great  many  more  plants  in  the  spring,  and 
fewer  in  the  autumn. 


BROADGATE. 


A  GARDEN  possessing  great  variety  and  much  that 
is  interesting  is  that  of  Broadgate,  the  seat  of  Colonel 
Hibbert,  near  Barnstaple.  The  grounds  surrounding 
the  mansion  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  variety  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs  which  they 
contain,  and  the  beautiful  views  which  are  obtained 
of  the  surrounding  country.  From  the  south  front 
there  are  pretty  peeps  in  the  direction  of  the  River 
Taw — one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Devonshire — 
Cotton  Hill,  Bradiford,  and  St.  Paul's — all  of  which 
are  considered  notable  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  wall  facing  the  south  lawn  is  covered  with 
Magnolia  grandiflora  and  various  creepers,  and  the  con- 
servatory extends  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
extremities  of  the  mansion.  This  conservatory — apart 
from  the  style  in  which  it  is  constructed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  roof  is  festooned  with  creepers — 
is  further  conspicuous  for  its  collection  of  plants,  of 
Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  and  flowering  plants  in  variety. 
The  irregular  promenades  through  the  three  wings  of 
the  building  from  south  to  north,  no  doubt  tend  to 
awaken  a  feeling  of  admiration  in  the  mind  of  the 
visitor,  and  the  drooping  Tacsonias  from  the  roof,  and 
the  specimen  Ferns  situated  at  the  angles  of  the  build- 
ing, are  agreeableto  the  eye  as  being  something  pleasing 
and  distinct  from  ordinary  conservatory  arrangements. 
In  order  to  reach  the  flower  garden,  which  is  situated 
at  the  north  side  of  the  house,  the  visitor  proceeds 
westwards,  and  curves  to  the  right  through  a  natural 
arch  of  living  trees  by  which  the  flower  garden  is 
entered. 

Upon  the  right  of  the  arch  {and  between  it  and 
the  flower  gaiden)  there  is  a  hardy  fernery  with  a 
fountain  in  the  centre,  in  which  Mr.  Parsons,  the 
gardener,  takes  a  great  interest.    There  is  a  verandah 


overlooking  the  flower  garden,  and  at  one  side  of  this 
verandah  a  room  has  been  erected,  from  which  there 
is  a  full-length  view  of  the  flower  garden.  In  this 
garden  there  are  vineries  where  black  and  white 
Grapes  are  well  grown,  especially  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, which  are  bearing  large  bunches,  the 
berries  being  of  full  size,  and  taking  on  that  amber 
tinge  which  is  so  much  thought  of  by  good  Grape 
growers.  But  the  Grapes,  good  as  they  are,  are 
eclipsed  by  the  admirable  show  of  Roses,  trained 
upon  arches  by  the  sides  of  the  main  walk,  the 
excellent  arrangement  of  bedding  plants,  and  the 
show  of  herbaceous  plants,  or  old-fashioned  flowers, 
as  Mr.  Parsons  calls  them.  Beyond  the  flower 
garden,  and  in  the  same  direction,  lies  the  Stone 
Garden.  It  is  only  divided  from  the  former  by 
an  arch,  and  is  so  called  because  of  a  large  stone 
whereat  the  Druids  are  supposed  to  have  worshipped 
according  to  their  fashion  in  olden  times.  From  here 
there  is  a  peep  through  the  wall  at  the  extreme  north 
end  of  the  river  down  to  the  lighthouse  at  Appledore, 
and  to  the  Anchor  Wood,  a  well-known  place  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  shrubbery  beds,  borders,  and 
walks,  are  very  neatly  and  orderly  kept ;  the  former 
are,  indeed,  very  interesting,  notably  the  long  Arbor- 
vita?  walk,  where  the  borders  are  planted  with  a 
variety  of  showy  and  useful  shrubs  and  hardy  flowers. 
The  gardens  are  in  several  divisions,  each  vieing 
with  the  other  in  interest  as  regards  abundant  and 
healthy  crops,  of  which  there  is  no  stint,  from  the 
commonest  of  small  fruits  to  capital  crops  of  Grapes  and 
Peaches.  Plants  are  grown  in  considerable  numbers, 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  stove  plants,  and  Orchids,  all  of 
which  are  in  a  very  healthy  and  creditable  condition. 


AZALEA   INDICA. 

{Concluded from  p.  139.) 

Training. — This  is  a  favourite  work  with  young 
gardener?,  and  some  of  them  are  really  experts  at  the 
work.  The  outline  of  the  plants  can  be  made  into 
any  shape  the  fancy  of  the  trainer  may  wish  them 
to  bear.  I  prefer  the  pyramid  to  any  other,  though 
in  large  collections  it  will  be  best  to  have  all  shapes 
— pyramids,  standards,  bushes,  &c.  Some  men,  by 
the  use  of  stakes,  perpendicular,  horizontal,  and 
diagonal,  with  wire  laid  on  to  match,  rig  out  the 
framework  of  their  Azaleas  with  as  much  care  and 
precision  as  naval  architects  bestow  on  their  men- 
of-war  fitted  out  for  active  service  ;  and  I  confess  that 
they  turn  out  very  precise  work  thereby.  For  my 
own  part,  however,  I  am  no  admirer  of  this  excessive 
training.  One  good  firm  stake  and  a  few  shorter 
ones  placed  at  intervals  round  the  edge  of  the  pot, 
are  all  the  adjuncts  really  necessary.  Upon  these  the 
plants  may  be  tied-in  to  assume  any  shape  you  may 
wish  ;  bearing  in  mind  all  the  while  that,  if  the 
plants  are  grown  principally  for  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers,  very  much  of  this  work  will  be  useless,  if 
not  wasted. 

The  period  of  Azalea  life  at  which  insects 
are  most  troublesome  is  when  they  have  finished 
growing,  or,  in  other  words,  when  they  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  moist  atmosphere,  and  from  the 
subduing  influences  of  the  syringe.  Happily  their 
number  is  not  great.  The  black  thrip  is  the  most 
common,  as  it  is  the  most  virulent,  and  once  it 
obtains  a  firm  footing  is  not  so  easy  to  dislodge.  If  they 
are  only  appearing,  a  good  smoking  of  tobacco-paper, 
repeated  until  they  are  subdued,  is  a  remedy  easily 
applied.  A  sprinkling  of  Cayenne  pepper  will  increase 
its  pungency.  Dipping  in  a  bath  made  up  with  2  oz. 
of  soft-soap  to  the  gallon  of  water,  1  gallon  of  tobacco- 
liquor  to  every  6  gallons  of  soapy  water,  will  prove 
an  effective  remedy.  All  Azaleas  previous  to  intro- 
ducing them  into  heat,  and  again  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  should  be  examined  with  this  view,  and 
bathed  if  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  thrips.  Red- 
spider  can  only  be  troublesome  with  plants  that  are 
insufficiently  supplied  with  water.  Whenever  it 
appears  I  would  have  something  not  very  sweet  to 
say  to  the  bottle-holder.  The  most  expeditious 
remedy  is  the  garden  engine,  one  person  holding  the 
plant  in  a  horizontal  position,  while  another  applies 
the  water  to  the  under-side  of  the  foliage  with 
sufficient  force  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  but  not  to 
lacerate  or  strip  the  leaves,  else  the  cure  will  be  as 
bad  as  the  disease. 

The  following  sorts  are  among  the  most  useful  for 
early  work,  as  also  for  general  purposes.  I  may 
observe,  by  the  way,  that  I  have  a  preference  for  the 


semi-double  sorts.  The  flowers  are  more  persistent 
and  stand  longer  when  cut,  either  in  bouquets  or 
glasses. 

Of  whites  I  will  note  narcissiflora.  This  is,  in 
my  estimation,  the  most  useful  white  Azalea  in  exist- 
ence. If  Mr.  Fortune  had  done  no  other  work  for 
British  gardens  than  introduce  this  Azalea  from  the 
Flowery  Land,  it  would  be  enough  to  make  us 
hold  his  memory  in  loving  remembrance.  Where  while 
flowers  are  wanted  in  quantity  for  Christmas  decora- 
tions this  Azalea  should  be  grown  by  the  hundred. 
I  put  this  at  the  head  of  the  race  in  point  of  utility, 
as  its  flowers  can  be  culled  over  a  period  of  eight 
months.  Borsig  is  the  next  white  in  point  of  merit. 
The  individual  flowers  are  larger  than  narcissiflora, 
but  it  does  not  produce  them  quite  so  abundantly  ; 
but  the  pearly  purity  and  size  of  its  flowers  will  make 
up  for  any  deficiency  in  this  respect.  Princess 
Stephanie  Clotilde  is  another  very  fine  sort,  with 
semi-double  flowers,  rather  smaller  than  either 
the  two  sorts  named  ;  but  with  the  lovers  of  tine 
form  this  variety  will  be  precious.  Bernard 
Andreas  alba  is  another  fine  sort,  that  will  come 
to  be  much  esteemed  where  white  flowers  of  snowy 
whiteness  and  good  substance  are  in  request. 
Crispiflora  alba,  another  good  white,  with  flowers 
crimped  at  the  edges,  as  the  name  indicates — a  very 
good  forcer,  but  as  yet  rather  scarce.  Imbricata,  a 
new  semi-double  sort,  would  be  a  most  desirable 
addition  to  our  stock  of  white  flowers  if  it  had  stamina 
to  grow  freely ;  with  those  who  can  refrain  from 
cutting  this  will  be  an  acquisition,  and  will  repay  any 
little  trouble  bestowed  upon  it.  Then  we  have  Flag 
of  Truce,  Fielder's  White,  Etendard  du  Flandre,  Mont 
Blanc,  Snowflake,  Vesta,  Purity,  Flower  of  the  Day, 
Princess  Alice,  and  Reine  de  Portugal;  and  last,  though 
the  oldest  of  them  all,  is  indica  alba.  This  sort  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  recommendation  at  this 
time  of  day.  I  had  a  plant  of  this  sort  in  the  open 
quarter,  with  Rhododendrons,  for  upwards  of  ten 
years,  and  it  annually  supplied  me  with  Azalea 
flowers  when  they  were  over  indoors,  but  unfortun- 
ately it  succumbed  to  the  rigours  of  last  winter. 
There  are  many  favoured  spots  in  the  country  where 
this  plant  would  make  a  most  desirable  addition  to 
our  shrubberies,  and  would  help  to  open  up  a  new 
pleasure  to  their  owners. 

Of  coloured  Azaleas  the  name  is  legion.  The 
difficulty  is  where  to  draw  the  line,  but  this  invidious 
sort  of  work  must  be  done  sometimes,  even  with 
Azaleas.  The  following  are  well-known  sorts,  and 
will  disappoint  none :—  Bernard  Andreas,  Beautc 
supreme,  Brilliant,  Ceres,  of  exquisite  form,  though 
small ;  Charmer,  the  bold  Due  de  Nassau,  with  his 
very  effective  rosy-scarlet  ;  Duchesse  Fascination, 
Iveryana,  with  the  charming  Mrs.  Turner,  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  Purpurea-pleno,  Picturata,  the 
useful,  though  plain  and  unpretentious,  Roi  de 
Hollande  ;  Roi  des  Beautes,  Sigismund  Rucker,  with 
his  double  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert.  The  raiser  of 
this  variety  had  without  doubt  a  keen  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  There  is  no  Azalea  known  to  me 
more  worthy  to  bear  the  name  of  that  illustrious  man, 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  than  this  one.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  Azaleas  that  I  should  like  to  possess  by  the 
thousand.  Then  we  have  Sparkler,  and  Stella,  and 
Queen  of  Roses  ;  and,  last  of  all,  we  have  amcena, 
with  its  progeny,  which  will  soon  oust  the  parent 
from  the  post  of  honour  it  held  so  long.  A.  Macken- 
zie, Warriston  Nursery,  Edinburgh. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Into  whatever  sphere  the  choice  of  our  occupation 
may  have  drawn  us,  is  there  not  implanted  in  all  of  us 
a  deep  sentiment  for  NatureVbeauty,  and  particularly 
floral  beauty?  Do  we  not  welcome  with  admiration 
the  vernal  tints  in  their  endless  hues  when  the  young 
foliage  bursts  forth  anew  in  all  its  lreshness  ?  Do  we 
not  all  alike  look  for  the  renovation  of  some  floral 
gem,  or  the  new  blossoms  of  some  favoured  tree i 
What,  then,  must  be  in  this  respect  the  feelings  of  any 
one  who  has  traced  and  tried  to  understand  the  con- 
figuration or  their  structure,  who  may  have  given  them 
their  very  name,  and  who  may  have  been  striving  to 
turn  them,  for  life's  bustling  purposes,  to  utilitarian 
account !  Be  mindful,  plants  one  and  all  are  given 
us  by  the  world's  Creator,  not  simply  to  be 
looked  at,  not  for  transient  embellishment  alone. 
If  in  our  thoughts  —  absorbed  though  they  they  may 
be  in  delightful  contemplation  of  these  living  wonders 
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■ — we  do  not  pass  to  wider  views,  then  we  do  bu 
scantily  appreciate  Nature's  fairest  treasures.  The 
reflecting  mind  must  grasp  their  ulterior  significance, 
must  perceive  their  purposes  for  material  endowment, 
must  strive  to  recognise  the  destination  assigned  to 
them  in  Nature  by  a  creative  will,  must  cling  to  the 
persuasion  of  their  heralding  wisdom  in  a  world 
eternal. 

But  let  us  pass  from  general  to  special  considera- 
tions. 

In  what  direction  is  our  attention  here  to  turn  in 
horticulture,  and  in  what  aspects  does  it  present  itself 
to  us  ?  There  may  be  gardens  of  different  styles  and 
different  tastes  ;  plus  science  and  minus  science  ;  with 
or  without  recognised  claim  to  observation,  tests,  and 
utility  ;  but  ornamental  they  all  must  be,  because  you 
cannot  withdraw  the  beauty  impressed  by  Nature  on 
each  and  every  one  of  their  components.  Public 
fancy  at  one  time  may  demand  extensive  lawns, 
such  as  you  can  call  forth  in  a  season  wherever  water 
may  be  at  command  ;  another  time  it  gives  preference 
to  shade-lines  in  a  clime  of  heat,  and  may  wish,  or 
may  be  forced,  to  avoid  ever-recurring  cost.  Then 
others  in  their  predilection  may  concentrate  their 
means  and  efforts  on  flowering  carpets  and  blooming 
mosaics  of  the  most  orthodox  and  recent  patterns,  and 
of  undisputed  elegance,  but  expensive  in  proportion 
to  their  being  exquisite,  called  forth  temporarily  by 
the  fashion  of  the  season,  at  the  caprice  of  taste, 
which  slips  from  any  ruling,  and  mocks  any  law. 
They  all  will  have  their  way  and  sway,  but  you  can- 
not domineeringly  pronounce  that  one  style  is  right 
and  one  is  wrong,  not  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mere  pleasure.  Resources  and  expediency  must  draw 
the  line,  especially  when  horticulture  steps  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  private  area  on  to  public  grounds. 

On  independent  paths,  with  inspirations  of  their 
own,  many  have  striven  for  grand  aims  in  horticulture, 
with  us  and  before  us.  But  wherever  high  minded- 
ness  prevails  there  should  be  a  frank  and  generous 
acknowledgment  of  benefits  bestowed  by  other  hands 
at  other  times  ;  there  should  be  no  intentional  destruc- 
tion of  other's  work  and  other's  toil  ;  there  should  be 
a  candid  adjudication  of  other's  achievements  with 
other  means  ;  and,  let  me  add,  there  should  not  be 
forgetfulness  of  public  records  of  other  judges  in  other 
days.  A  calm  unbiassed  future  will  always  give  a 
fairer  verdict  than  agitations  of  the  day. 

I  should  claim  for  horticulture  universally  that  wide 
scope  demanded  by  the  discoveries  of  the  day  !  Let 
us  ever  add  to  the  fewer  forms  of  dazzling  yet  mono- 
tonous selectness  the  multitudes  of  types  of  singularity 
and  sometimes  even  surpassing  beauty,  which  now-a- 
days  are  within  our  reach  through  the  facilities 
for  easy  traffic  in  reciprocal  intercourse  with  foreign 
lands.  The  theme  is  one  of  vastness.  Remember  we 
can  plead  for  a  wide  selection  from  10,000  distinct 
trees  of  the  world,  and  from  perhaps  three  times  as 
many  plants  of  ornamental  prominence,  which  in  one 
region  or  the  other  of  Australia  could  be  utilised  for 
horticulture  plain  and  simple.  Suppose  we  did  not 
trouble  about  any  utilitarian  considerations,  or  any 
weighty  responsibilities,  which  towards  futurity  we 
must  incur  ;  for  you  are  well  aware,  concerning  future 
obligations,  the  words  of  the  few  are  sure  to  be 
drowned  in  the  voices  of  the  multitude.  You  may 
have  heard  of  about  1000  kinds  of  Palms,  known  as 
well-defined  species  now-a-days,  the  majority  the  very 
types  of  gracefulness — all,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
acquisitions  of  permanency  wherever  reared  —  all 
modest  in  their  demands  on  the  attention  and  the 
purse  of  the  cultivator — most  of  them  grand  in  their 
scenic  aspect,  some  taller  than  the  highest  mast  of 
any  ship  ever  built.  You  may  have  read  of  fully  150 
sorts  of  Bamboos  revealed  to  us  now,  by  which 
tropical  scenery  may  be  created  in  extra-tropic  land- 
scapes, many  of  these  noble  plants  quite  treasurable 
in  technology,  as  not  only  demonstrated  in  our  exhi- 
bitions, but  indeed  in  many  a  domestic  home.  But 
to  make  a  show  with  them  in  our  environs  we  must 
raise  them  by  the  thousand  and  ten  thousand.  Some 
of  the  elements  of  such  a  cultivation,  what  I  would  call 
a  real  landscape  culture,  are  to  us  near  enough — Livis- 
tonaand  Ptychosperma — Palmsof  easyrearing — as  near 
as  Gippsland  and  New  South  Wales,  and  Date-Palms 
accessible  in  any  number  from  the  fruit.  Tall  Palm- 
Lilies  or  Maori  Cordylines,  which  early  foresight, 
with  very  many  other  vegetable  treasures,  secured, 
yield  grains  of  ready  germination  here  already  million- 
fold.  Of  Ferns  nearly  3000  species  stand  on  record 
now,  the  arborescent  kinds  to  the  number  of  about 
150.     Taking  a  wider  view,  Fern  spores  from  Dick- 


sonias,  Cyatheas,  and  Alsophilas,  can  easily  and 
copiously  be  shaken  from  the  fronds  near  homes,  and 
could  be  carried  to  shady  and  irrigated  ravines  here 
and  abroad  not  naturally  graced  by  forms  of  vegetable 
life  so  graceful  and  so  grand — Europe  possessing 
none  of  them  as  natives.  A  whole  host  of  gaudy 
flowering  plants,  less  pretentious  in  their  features  and 
outlines,  but  not  longing  for  irrigation,  and  fit  to  cope 
with  aridity — some  brought  already,  yet  many  more 
to  be  brought— should  not  be  hidden  as  single  speci- 
mens, or  wanting  altogether,  but  should  clothe 
massively  and  inexpensively  the  bareness  which  here 
and  elsewhere,  at  almost  every  turn,  is  staring  into 
our  face. 

Bromeliads,  now  counting  by  many  hundreds — so 
manageable  in  the  gardener's  hand,  and  so  elegant — 
should  come  across  to  us  from  the  western  world,  to 
be  added  to  a  long  array  of  Cactece  secured  from 
thence  already.  Begonias  from  both  hemispheres  are 
now  defined  to  an  extent  exceeding  300,  the  endless 
hybrid  forms  uncounted,  and  are  among  the  most 
grateful  to  the  horticulturist,  be  he  professional 
or  amateur.  Epiphytal  Orchids,  numbering  now 
many  hundreds,  Australia  harbours  only  most  scantily 
in  its  own  wilds.  To  the  early  and  wide  dispersion 
of  stems  of  Dicksonia  and  Todea,  and  of  Palm-like 
Cycads,  as  contributions  to  the  horticulture  of  the 
world,  we  here  can  lay  some  claim,  so  also  to  a  cos- 
mopolitan diffusion  of  the  noble  forms  of  the  race 
of  Bamboos  by  seeds.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
garden  of  note  abroad  from  which  some  plant  or 
other  came  early  to  us,  and  which  had  not  Aus- 
tralian representatives  in  floral  features  of  theirs  in 
reciprocity.  In  this  zone  of  evergreen  vegetation  we 
could  surround  ourselves  massively  throughout  the 
year  with  floral  embellishment  and  fragrance,  espe- 
cially if  the  autumnal  flowering  plants  were  more 
encouraged  and  rendered  more  varied.  By  these 
means  an  extensive  floral  display  could  through  the 
season  be  carried  with  the  early  bulbs  and  other  har- 
bingers of  spring,  till  the  first  Acacias  of  our  own 
burst  so  profusely  into  bloom.  Of  the  300  recorded 
Australian  species  of  the  latter  genus  most  are  vernal 
in  their  flowering,  and  as  yet  not  one-third  of  them 
has  entered  horticultural  precincts,  although  these 
pretty  bushes  are  among  the  most  welcome  inmates, 
even  in  northern  conservatories,  as  being  among  the 
first  of  all  for  pushing  their  flowers  there. 

Horticultural  exhibitions  have  also  here  deservedly 
got  a  great  hold  on  the  public  mind.  They  are  as 
impressively  instructive  as  enchanting ;  in  nearly 
every  case  a  new  prize-plant  or  fruit  becomes  a 
general  gain. 

The  importance  of  horticulture  in  relation  to  educa- 
tional training  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nised. What  obstacles  interpose  as  insurmountable 
to  give  children  on  their  school-ground  some  slight 
training  also  in  rearing  plants,  in  budding  and  graft- 
ing, and  other  simple  processes  of  the  gardening  art  ? 
Cannot  some  emulation  be  aroused  among  the  young 
disciples  in  allotting  to  the  most  eager  a  few  square 
yards  of  ground  each  ?  And  could  such  gardening 
not  assume  some  slight  scientific  air  by  industrial, 
systematic,  and  especially  geographical  arrangement, 
which  need  detract  from  the  gracefulness  of  grouping, 
or  the  splendour  of  flower-beds,  while  information 
would  at  once  be  impressed  on  the  plastic  youthful 
memory.  The  teaching  by  a  professional  horticul- 
turist for  an  hour  or  two  a  week  could  be  obtained  in 
most  places  now  readily,  and  perhaps  even  gratuit- 
ously, while  annual  prizes  from  any  of  the  wealthy 
near  would  stimulate  school-gardening  to  an  immense 
extent.  Horticulture,  then,  though  often  a  mere 
play-toy  it  may  be,  can  rise  to  an  ennobling  art,  can 
add  vastly  to  the  material  riches  of  a  country,  can 
shed  blessings  over  whole  communities.  Horticul- 
ture also  brings  us  in  contact  with  other  zones,  with 
other  races,  with  other  languages.  It  is  one  of  those 
chains  which  link  together  man  to  man,  while  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  family  it  may  become  a  source  of 
the  purest  homely  happiness.  A  garden  at  a  house 
tends  to  frugality,  humility,  warmth  of  affection  ;  we 
step  from  the  domestic  door  at  once  into  unfettered 
Nature  ;  every  leaf  and  flower  breathes  freedom  from 
human  bondage,  elates  the  beholder,  brings  us  nearer 
to  the  power  which  rules  the  universe  !  Extract  from 
an  Address  by  Baron  F.  von  Mueller  to  the  Melbourne 
Social  Science  Congress. 


SARCANTHUS  STRIOLATUS,  n.  sp* 
MUCH  like  Sarcanthus  racemiger  (pallidum, 
tricolor),  but  with  narrower  leaves,  distinct  column 
and  lip,  and  different  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  orange,  with  two  cinnamon  parallel  longitudinal 
bars,  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  spur  is  whitish, 
the  upper  part  and  the  lip  orange.  It  is  stated  by 
Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.  to  come  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  //.  G.  Rchb.f, 

Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus,  Lindl. 
The  genus  Ornithocephalus,  established  by  Sir 
William  Hooker,  has  only  appeared  a  few  times  in 
European  gardens — at  Glasgow,  at  Kew,  at  Reigate, 
with  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Sanders  ;  at  Brussels,  with 
Director  Linden  ;  at  Hamburgh,  with  the  late  Consul 
Schiller ;  and  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  same 
town. 

All  the  species  were  poor,  little  things.  Now  there 
has  appeared  this  grand  species,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  much  better  thing  than  that  which  was 
only  known  from  gardeners'  but  too  compressed  speci- 
mens, which  served  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  to  establish 
the  species.  It  has  large  leaves,  oblong,  blunt,  acute, 
or  obtuse  ones,  which  are  compared  to  those  of  a 
Warscewiczella  by  M.  Luddemann.  The  rich  inflor- 
escence bears  many  fine  white  flowers,  with  some 
light  green.  I  had  a  very  well  grown  plant  from 
Mynheer  de  Witte,  of  the  University  Garden,  Leyden, 
and  there  is  another  fine  specimen  from  my  corre- 
spondent Mons.  G.  Liiddemann,  of  the  Boulevard 
d'ltalie,  18  and  20,  Paris.  H.  6\  Rchb.  f. 

Stapelia  ($  Stapeltonia)  tsomoensis,  N.  E.  Br. 

Stems  glabrous  to  the  eye  and  touch,  but  under  a 
lens  and  held  against  the  light  are  seen  to  be  very 
minutely  puberulous  on  the  angles,  opaque  green, 
4 — 6  inches  high,  5 — 8  lines  thick,  4-angIed,  angles 
compressed,  repand-dentate,  leaf  rudiment  1  line 
long,  erect,  ovate  acuminate,  minutely  puberulous. 
Cymes  subsessile  near  the  base  of  the  younger  stems, 
4—9  flowered.  Pedicels  |  — 1  inch  long,  \\  line 
thick,  puberulous.  Calyx  lobes  3  lines  long,  lanceo- 
late acuminate,  puberulous  outside,  ciliate  with  rather 
long  hairs,  glabrous  inside.  Buds  globose,  very 
obtusely  pointed,  about  1  inch  long  and  broad. 
Corolla  3  inches  in  diameter  ;  back  glabrous,  or  the 
nerves  minutely  puberulous  ;  face  with  a  few  trans- 
verse ridges  on  the  lobes,  entirely  dull  smoky  purple, 
darker  at  the  tips  of  the  lobes,  or  with  some  of  the 
ridges  greenish  or  dirty  yellowish,  disk  and  base  of 
the  lobes  covered  with  long,  simple,  somewhat 
appressed  dark  purple  hairs,  margins  ciliate,  with 
similar  hairs;  lobes  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  12 — 15 
lines  long,  8  lines  broad,  strongly  recurved,  margins 
riot  revolute.  Segments  of  outer  corona  z\  lines  long, 
purplish-black,  linear-oblong,  obtuse,  mucronate,  or 
acuminate,  concave  down  the  face,  apex  recurved. 
Beak  of  the  segments  of  inner  corona  triquetrous, 
subulate,  4  lines  long,  strongly  arching,  recurved,  a 
little  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  corona,  wings  free, 
\\  line  long,  lanceolate-oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  or 
obsoletely  toothed  on  inner  margin,  purplish-black. 
Odour  not  very  strong  ;  the  flowers  remain  open 
four  or  five  days.  Tsomo  River.  Sir  II.  Barkly, 
No.  32  !  {Herb.  Kew). 

A  very  free-flowering  species,  allied  to  S.  multi- 
flora,  but  distinguished  by  its  glabrous  stems,  ciliate 
calyx  lobes,  globose  buds,  and  opaque,  smoky- 
purple  flowers.  It  was  discovered  by  .Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  near  the  Tsomo  River,  in  Kaflirland,  South 
Africa,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  and  to  myself,  in  1878.  Recently  a  specimen 
has  been  sent  me  by  Mr.  Latham,  the  Curator  of  the 


Nepenthes  Hookeri.  —  Of  this  well-known 
Pitcher-plant  there  is  now  a  very  fine  example  in  the 
Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest  Hill,  The  plant  is 
bearing  seven  pitchers  of  unusual  size,  which  are 
quite  an  acquisition  to  the  plant  stove,  and  attracts 
great  admiration  from  visitors. 


*  Sarcanthus  striolatm,  n.  sp. — Aff.  Sarcnntho  racemigero 
(pallido,  tricolori)  ;  folns  ligultttis  sat  brcvilms  apice  ob- 
tuse et  inrcqnalitcr  bilobis  ;  floribus  paniculalis  ;  scpalis 
oblongo-triaugulis  obtuse  acutis  ;  icpalis  ligutatU  obtUM 
acutis,  labelli  partitionibus  latoralibui  triftngults,  partitions 
mediana  triangula  transversa  carnosissima,  calcari  xqualiter 
cylindrato  apice  emarginato.— Ex.  Philipp.  ins.  Imp.  hort. 
cl.  Low.  H.  G.  Rcltb.  f. 
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Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham,  but  most  probably 
the  Birmingham  plant  was  obtained  from  Kew,  or 
from  the  Cape  Town  Botanic  Gardens,  to  which  I 
believe  Sir  Henry  Barkly  contributed  a  large  number 
of  Stapelix.  If,  E.  Brcrwn. 


fringed,  mouth  ovate  acute,  slightly  protracted  at  the 
back,  rim  broad,  finely  ribbed,  ribs  parti-coloured 
red  and  black,  throat  greenish  speckled  with  red,  lid 
ovate  oblong,  smaller  than  the  mouth,  greenish, 
striped  and  speckled  with  red,  apex  of  leaf  acute. 


Fig.  29.— nepenthes  coccineax, 


Nepenthes  coccineax. 

This  (fig.  29)  is  one  of  the  hybrids  of  American 
origin  which  have  been  introduced  into  British  com- 
merce by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  in  whose 
nursery  we  took  the  following  note  : — 

Pitchers  6x3  inches,  crimson  slightly  speckled 
with  yellow,  flask-shaped,  pointed  at  thebase,  distended 
below  the  middle,  broadly  cylindric  above,  wings  deep 


It  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  desirable  forms, 
or  cultivation  so  far  as  beauty  is  concerned,  but 
we  can  say  nothing  at  present  as  to  its  habit. 

Achimenes  Dazzle.  —  This  beautiful  scarlet- 
flowered  variety  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  grown 
for  room  decoration,  owing  to  its  dwarf  bushy  habit 
and  the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers.  It  should  be  grown 
in  an  intermediate  temperature, 


THE  POTATO   CROPS  OF  1S82 

SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen. — rotatos  were  long  in  coming  up,  but 
have  grown  luxuriantly  during  the  last  six  weeks. 
Early  sorts,  which  have  been  fit  for  use  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  are  very  good  in  quality,  and  a  fair 
crop.  We  have  no  disease  as  yet,  and  have  heard 
of  none  in  this  neighbourhood.  John  Forrest,  JJu 
Gardens,  Haddo  House,  Aberdeen,  Aug.  I. 

BANI'K.  —  l'otatos  are  generally  vigorous  and  healthy 
looking  all  over  this  district,  but  I  see  that  disease 
has  made  its  appearance  in  an  unmistakable  form. in 
the  garden  here  on  a  patch  of  the  Early  Rose.  The 
weather  here  of  late  has  been  moist  and  warm,  with 
frequent  thunderstorms.  It  is  only  on  a  few  occasions 
that  the  disease  has  been  observed  here  so  early  in  the 
season.  J.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle  Gardens,  July  yi. 
Berwick. — The  Potato  crops  are  looking  remark- 
ably well  all  over  this  district.  Some  of  the  early 
garden  varieties  are  showing  signs  of  the  disease,  but 
I  have  seen  none  of  it  among  the  tubers  yet.  John 
Reid,  Blaekadder  Gardens,  July  31. 

The    Potato  crops  are   looking  healthy  and 

strong  in  the  shaws,  but  the  early  ones  with  us  are 
going  bad  with  disease.  IV.  Richardson,  Ayton  Castle. 
Dumbarton. — Disease  has  set  in  and  reached  the 
tubers  both  in  garden  and  field  crops,  otherwise  there 
is  a  plentiful  yield.  Most  garden  produce  is  suffering 
from  the  continued  heavy  rains  we  are  experiencing. 
Turnips  look  promising  as  yet,  also  grain  crops,  but 
the  hay,  as  might  be  supposed,  has  been  much  injured. 
Alex.  Scott,  Auchendcnan,  Alexandria,  July  31. 

Lanark. — The  Potato  disease  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  gardens  earlier  than  usual,  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  very  frequent  thunderstorms  prevailing  through- 
out the  whole  of  last  month,  rain  having  fallen  on 
twenty-seven  days.  The  field  crops  do  not  look  quite 
so  promising  as  they  did  last  year  in  this  locality,  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  there  is  not  so  great  a 
breadth  planted.  Andrew  Turnbull,  Bothtuell  Castle, 
Aug.  I. 

Perth. — Good  crops,  and  fair  in  quality.  P.  IV. 
Fairgrieve,  Dunkcld  Gardens,  Aug.  1. 

Ross-shire.—  The  Potato  crop  looks  splendid  ; 
and  there  is  no  signs  of  the  disease  as  yet.  D.  Harvey, 
Invergordon  Castle,  July  31. 

Sutherland.— Early  Potatos  are  turning  out  well. 
Disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  places.  Late 
crops  look  well  so  far.  D.  Melville,  Dunrobin  Castle 
Gardens,  July  31. 

Wigton. — The  disease  is  general  amongst  the 
early  varieties  in  the  fields ;  but  as  yet  confined  more 
to  the  haulm  than  the  tubers.  Amongst  late  varieties 
it  has  made  little  progress.  The  Champion  resists 
the  disease  better  than  any  other  variety,  and  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  surest  cropper  and  the  most  productive 
variety  in  general  cultivation.  Owing  to  the  low 
price  of  Potatos  last  year,  the  breadth  planted  this 
season  is  much  less  than  for  some  years  past,  and 
where  they  have  escaped  the  disease  promise  an 
abundant  crop.  Archibald  Fowler,  Castle  Kennedy, 
Aug.  I.  

ENGLAND.— NORTHERN  COUNTIES. 

Cumberland. — The  Potato  crops  never  looked 
more  promising  in  this  district  than  they  do  at  pre- 
sent. The  early  sorts  are  large  in  the  tubers  and 
plentiful  ;  the  quality  is  excellent.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  however,  that  the  disease  has  appeared,  and  if 
the  wet,  muggy  weather  we  are  having  at  present 
continues  it  will  spread  fast.  J.  Hammond,  Brayton, 
Carlisle,  July  31. 

Durham. — As  a  rule,  around  here  the  Potato  crops 
are  looking  well,  and  lifting  clean  and  free  from  dis- 
ease, so  much  so  that  we  have  not  come  on  any  up  to 
the  present  time,  nor  are  the  tops  showing  the  least 
signs.  Field  Potatos  are  also  looking  well,  being  clean 
and  free  in  their  growth,  without  showing  any  signs 
of  disease  or  unhealthy  growths.  J.  Hunter,  Lamb- 
ton  Gardens,  July  31. 

Lancashire.  —  With  us  Potatos  look  very  un- 
healthy, are  short  in  the  haulm  and  touched  with  dis- 
ease, though  so  far  we  have  seen  none  on  the  tubers. 
Early  kidneys  are  good  in  size,  crop,  and  qualiiy. 
W.  B.  11  f john,  Worsley  Hall  Caracas,  Manchester, 

Aug.  I. 

Yorkshire.— I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Potato  disease 
is  showing  very  freely  round  here.  W.  Lewin,  Ashe 
Gardens,  Richmond,  July  31. 

Early  Potatos  are  an  average  crop  but  deficient 
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in  quality.  Late  crops  look  well  but  want  drier 
weather  and  more  sunshine.  Andrew  Jamieson,  The 
Gardens,  Haigh  Hall,  Wigan,  Aug.  I. 

The    Potato   crop  is  good,    I  may  say   very 

heavy  and  good.  We  use  a  great  deal  of  soot  for 
Potatos,  and  never  suffer  much  from  disease.  In  the 
neighbourhood  they  are  going  bad  fast,  especially  in 
small  confined  gardens.  The  crop  appears  to  be  good 
everywhere.  W.  Cttlvcrwell,  Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale, 
Aug.  1. 

Early  Potatos  are  badly  diseased  ;  late  kinds 

are  looking  healthy  at  present  in  the  field,  such  as 
Regents,  Magnum  Eonums,  and  1'aterson's  Victoria. 
R.  C.  Kingston,  Brantingham  Thorpe,  Brough, 
Aug.  1. 

Late  Potatos  in  fields  are  at  the  present  time 

looking  remarkably  well  and  promising ;  but  should 
the  cold,  rainy  weather  we  are  having  at  present 
continue  much  longer  the  result  will  be  disastrous. 
The  land  is  saturated  with  water,  and  if  we  do  not  get 
some  nice  drying  winds  soon  to  dry  up  the  wet  I  fear 
the  Potato  crop  will  suffer.  The  crops  of  early 
sorts  are  good  in  general  but  are  now  getting  badly 
diseased.  M.  Saul,  Stourlon,  Knaresborough,  Aug.  1. 

Early  Potatos  are  good,   both  in  quality  and 

quantity.  No  disease  up  to  present  date.  Late  sorts 
look  well.  James  Fowler,  Harewood  House,  Leeds, 
Aug.  I. 

MIDLAND    COUNTIES. 

Notts. — Early  Potatos  suffered  much  from  the 
high  wind.  I  have  very  little  disease  in  the  garden, 
but  I  hear  that  it  is  prevalent  in  cottage  gardens  a  few 
miles  away.  Late  sorts  look  well,  and  at  present 
there  are  no  symptoms  of  the  disease  among  them. 
The  garden  here  is  a  stiff  clay  at  a  high  elevation. 
Richard  Can;  ttclbcck  Abbey,  July  31. 

Potatos  have  grown  very  much  in  the  haulm 

lately,  owing  to  the  excess  of  rain ;  the  disease 
has  also  made  its  appearance  a  little,  but  I  hope  the 
past  few  days  of  dry  warm  weather  may  check  it. 
From  all  appearance,  if  the  disease  does  not  turn  bad, 
a  heavy  crop  of  all  kinds  may  be  expected.  A.  Hender- 
son, Thoresby  Park,  Ollcrton,  Aug.  2. 

Salop. — Early  Potatos  are  not  quite  up  to  the  usual 
average  (so  far  as  the  crop  is  concerned),  but  they  are 
of  fine  quality.  The  disease  has  made  rapid  strides 
during  the  last  week,  but  on  the  whole  field  crops 
look  fairly  well,  and  with  fine  weather  during  the 
next  two  months  we  may  expect  a  fair  return.  James 
Louden,  The  Quin/a,  Chirk,  July  31. 

Early  sorts  are  turning  out  a  good  crop,  and  up 

to  the  21st  ult.  no  bad  ones  were  seen,  although  we 
observed  the  fatal  "  spot  "  on  the  haulm  on  the  7th, 
and  had  the  same  pulled  off  at  once  with  the  hope  of 
saving  a  good  percentage.  Lifting  them  to-day,  I 
find  about  one-fourth  badly  diseased.  Late  sorts  with 
us  are  not  making  much  tops,  and  so  far  appear  free 
from  disease.  A.  S.  Kemp,  Haughton  Hall,  Shijnal, 
Aug.  1. 

Early  varieties  in  this  neighbourhood  are  an 

excellent  crop,  and  of  good  quality  ;  the  disease  first 
made  its  appearance  in  the  haulm  of  the  early  varie- 
ties on  July  12.  Magnum  Bonum,  Scotch  Champion, 
Reading  Hero,  and  Schoolmaster  in  the  fields  look 
well,  and  show  no  sign  of  disease.  A'.  Alilner,  Sun- 
dome  Castle  Gardens,  Shrewsbury,  Aug.  1. 

Leicester. — The  dull  showery  weather  in  July 
has  encouraged  the  development  of  the  Potato  fungus. 
It  was  observed  on  the  haulm  of  early  Potatos  as 
early  as  July  12,  and  has  gradually  spread  amongst 
Ashleaf  and  Myatt's  Prolific,  and  other  early  Pota- 
tos, the  tubers  of  which  kinds  have  become  affected. 
The  promise  of  a  Potato  crop  is  good,  if  the  later 
sorts  escape  disease.  William  Ingram,  Belvoir  Castle 
Gardens,  July  30. 

Pucks. — A  fine  crop,  but  very  badly  diseased.  It 
has  been  a  fine  season  for  vegetables  generally.  Peas 
have  been  (and  are)  remarkably  fine.  Thomas  Bailey, 
Shardelocs  Gardens,  Amcrsham,  July  29. 

Herts. — A  good  crop  of  Ashleaf  Kidneys  with 
little  disease,  though  the  tops  are  quite  dried  up  and 
cleared  away.  The  American  kinds  are  badly 
diseased,  also  Champions  and  Magnum  Bonums. 
Field  crops  are  free  from  disease,  and  promise  an 
abundant  supply.   67.  Merril,  Kimpton  PIoo  Gardens, 

The  disease  is  more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  the 

varieties  lifted  up  to  the  present  time.  J.  Thompson, 
Gorhambury  Gardens,  St.  Allan's,  July  ji. 

Potatos  yield  well,  and  on  light  well-drained 

soils  are  tolerably  free  from  disease.     On  still'  cold 


soils  the  disease  has  made  sad  havoc.  J.  C.  Mundell, 
Moor  Park  Gardens,  July  31. 

Cheshire. — Both  early  and  late  sorts  are  a  good 
crop,  and  excellent  in  quality  ;  but  slightly  diseased 
in  low-lying  districts.  Robert  A/Hue,  Vale  Royal 
Gardens,  Northunch,  July  31. 

■ Early  sorts  have  been  good  in  most  places, 

and  a  great  quantity  are  grown  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  up  to  the  present 
time  but  very  few  diseased  ones  have  been  found.  Of 
second  earlies  but  little  can  yet  be  said.  Grave  doubts 
are  entertained  respecting  the  late  crop,  which  looks 
very  poor  at  present.  A.  J.  Grant,  H'ithington  Hall, 
Che/ford,  Aug.  I. 

Stafford. — Early  varieties  turned  out  well,  and 
free  from  disease.  The  seconds  are  a  good  sample, 
but  diseased ;  late  crops  are  looking  well.  W. 
Bennett,  Rangemore,  Burton-on- Trent,  Aug.  1. 

The  disease  is  again  raging  in  all  the  gardens 

in  this  neighbourhood  ;  the  only  sort  looking  well 
at  present  is  Magnum  Bonum,  others  are  more  or 
less  affected.  Late  varieties  growing  in  fields  are 
looking  remarkably  well,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
disease  at  present.  IV.  Ward,  The  Gardens,  Little 
Aston  Hall,  Sutton  Coldfield,  Aug.  1. 

Early  Potatos  are  much  diseased,  and  of  in- 
ferior quality.  Late  sorts  are  looking  better  at 
present  than  the  early  ones  did  some  time  ago,  but  I 
fear  if  we  do  not  have  a  great  change  in  the  weather 
soon  they  too  will  go.  Wm.  Davidson,  Sandon, 
Stone,  Aug.  I. 

Rutland. — The  disease  has  made  its  appearance 
amongst  early  sorts  in  this  district,  but.  I  saved  mine  by 
cutting  off  the  haulm  on  July  6,  before  "  Mr.  Perono- 
spora  "  made  his  debut,  and  there  is  not  a  diseased 
tuber  to  be  found  at  present.  Late  sorts  are  promising. 
John  Gray,  Normanton. 

Warwick.- — Potatos  are  a  good  crop,  but  three 
parts  of  the  early  and  second  early  sorts  are  bad  with 
disease,  and  to  save  the  late  varieties  we  want  hot 
dry  weather.  R.  Greenfield,  Priory  Gardens,  Warwick, 
Aug.  I.  

EASTERN   COUNTIES. 

Lincoln. — All  early  kinds  are  very  good  ;  late 
sorts  look  well,  but  disease  is  making  its  appearance 
in  many  places.  Thomas  Vinden,  Harlaxton  Manor, 
Grantham,  July  31. 

Our  early  Potatos  were   sound  and  good,  and 

an  excellent  crop.  Second  crops  are  now  showing 
signs  of  the  disease  in  gardens,  and  we  hear  great 
complaints  in  this  neighbourhood.  Field  crops  do 
not  appear  to  have  caught  the  disease  yet,  but  if  we 
have  a  continuance  of  hot  showery  weather  they 
cannot  escape  j  this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as 
the  crops  look  so  prosperous,  and  promise  an  abun- 
dant yield.  D.  Lumsden,  Bloxholm  Hall,  Sleaford, 
July  31. 

Norfolk.  —  Potatos  growing  on  well-cultivated 
land  are  looking  very  promising,  especially  such 
kinds  as  Victoria  and  Magnum  Bonum.  The  Karly 
llandsworth  is  an  excellent  crop  this  year.  This 
variety  on  our  light  lands  is  always  better  than 
Myatt's  Ashleaf.  On  poorer  and  not  so  well  worked 
soils  the  crops  are  not  looking  so  well ;  Early  Rose 
is  very  much  blighted,  and  the  haulm  is  drying 
up  fast ;  but  late  winter  varieties  are  at  this  date 
quite  green  and  full  of  sap.  T.  Wynne,  Wroxham, 
July  31. 

The    crops   in  this   district  had    a   splendid 

appearance  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance,  and  I  fear 
late  varieties  will  suffer  very  much.  Thomas  Murphy, 
Hillington  Hall,  Lynn,  July  29. 

Suffolk. — Once  more,  about  July  20,'  the  disease 
came  on  the  heels  of  the  thunderstorms  and  sultry 
weather.  We  lifted  all  that  were  fit  almost  the  moment 
the  disease  appeared.  It  has  now  struck  the  later 
sorts,  and  is  making  sad  havoc  among  them.  Only  a 
continuance  of  brilliant  sunshine  is  likely  to  do  any 
good  in  arresting  its  progress  among  the  late  sorts, 
and  so  saving  the  bulk  of  the  field  crops.  D.  T.  Fish, 
July  31. 

Essex.— The  crop  in  this  neighbourhood  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  the  tubers  are  fine  in  size  and  quality. 
The  disease  has  made  its  appearance,  but  only  in  a 
mild  form.  W.  F.  Bo-oman,  Jlylands,  Chelmsford, 
July  29. 

The  Potato  crop  is  very  satisfactory,  and  very 

little  disease  has  been  seen  as  yet.  D.  Donald,  Knolls 
Green,  Leylon,  Aug:  I. 


All  the  early  sorts  have  been  very  good.     The 

late  ones  are  going  bad  in  places.    IV.  Bones,   The 
Gardens,  Havering  Park,  Romford,  Aug.  I. 


SOUTHERN    COUNTIES. 

Berks. — Potatos  aire  a  good  crop,  but  suffering 
very  much  from  disease— Myatt's  Ashleaf,  Lye's 
Favourite,  and  Rector  of  Woodstock,  being  the 
worst  at  present.  Sutton's  Reading  Hero  is  a  good 
cropper,  and  at  present  free  from  disease ;  when 
cooked  it  is  of  first-rate  quality.  Joshua  Atkins, 
Lockingc  Gardens,  Wan/age,  Aug  I. 

All  the  early  sorts  of  Potatos  here  and  in  the 

cottagers'  gardens  have  been  taken  with  disease 
badly  ;  the  later  kinds  are  looking  better,  and  the 
fine  weather  will,  I  hope,  be  the  means  of  stopping 
in  a  great  measure  the  disease.  The  extremely 
cold  nights  through  the  early  part  of  last  month 
has  caused  mildew  to  spread  very  much.  James 
Tegg,  Bearwood,  Auo.  1; 

Middlesex.  —  The  disease  made  its  appearance 
here  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  has  spread  very 
rapidly  since  then.  The  haulm  of  most  of  our 
patches  has  completely  withered,  but  the  sorts  being 
early  and  nearly  ripe,  I  do  not  find  the  tubers  much 
affected.  The  crop  is  very  abundant.  John  Wood- 
bridge,  Syon  House  Gardens,  July  31. 

The  unusually  early  appearance  of  the  fungus 

spots  in  the  leafage  of  the  early  kinds  of  Potatos  has 
greatly  moderated  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  and  there  is 
also  much  disease  found  in  the  tubers.  In  some  dis- 
tricts on  warm  mornings,  the  Potato  breadths  emit  a 
noxious  perfume,  that  tells  too  forcibly  of  disease  and 
rot.  The  mid-season  kinds  are  now  fast  losing 
their  leafage,  and  though  the  robust  late  growers  are 
still  green  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  spot  in 
the  leafage.  Should  we  get  a  warm  dry  August  there 
should  be  a  heavy  crop  of  late  kinds,  and  though  it  is 
early  to  write  positively,  yet  I  think  we  may  look  for 
an  ample  supply  of  Potatos  to  meet  our  necessities. 
A.  Dean,  Bedfonl,  July  31. 

The  early  kinds  are  a  fine  crop  of  large  tubers, 

but  nearly  one-third  are  diseased.  Late  kinds  at 
present  look  well.  T.  P.,  The  Warren  House, 
Staumore,  July  31. 

Kent.  —  Very  good  over-average  crop  of  Totatos 
everywhere,  both  of  early  and  more  backward  kinds. 
Blight  has  touched  the  haulm  in  places,  and  occasion- 
ally the  tubers,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  fine  weather 
will  arrest  its  progress.  Charles  Whitehead,  Banning 
House,  Maidstone,  Aug.  1. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the   Potatos  at  this  place 

are  very  much  diseased  ;  in  some  cases  two-thirds  of 
a  very  fair  crop  are  useless.  The  early  sorts  were 
very  good  indeed,  but  later  ones  very  bad.  We  attri- 
bute it  to  the  dull,  damp,  and  sluggish  weather  of 
late — perhaps,  also,  too  frequent  cropping  the  same 
ground  may  have  some  effect.  John  Cox,  Redleaf, 
Penshurst,  Aug.  I. 

The  early  varieties  are  now  being  lifted,  and 

turn  out  well  as  regards  weight  ol  tubers  ;  but  many 
diseased  ones  are  apparent.  Second  earlies  are  show- 
ing symptoms  of  the  disease  ;  late  kinds,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  in  a  healthy  promising  condition. 
LI.  L.,  Syndale  Park,  Favcrsham,  July  31. 

Potatos  promise  to  be  a  good  crop.  Henry 

Caunell  cV  Sons,  Swauley,  July  31. 

The  early  sorts  have  kept   comparatively  free 

from  blight  up  to  the  present  time,  the  late  kinds  very 
much  blighted  in  the  tops,  and  more  quickly  cut  off 
than  I  have  ever  noticed  in  former  years,  and  much 
will  depend  on  the  weather  for  this  month  for  the 

quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop.    ,  Canterbury, 

Aug.  1. 

Potatos  are  a  heavy  crop,  of  good  quality. 

Disease  is  showing  very  extensively.  R.  Gray, 
Ghevening,  Sevcnoaks,  July  31. 

The  disease  is  very  prevalent  in  this  district, 

and   the  tubers  are   much  affected   in    many  places. 
Heavy    crop.      John    Charlton,     Tunbridge 
July  29. 

Sussex. — The  very  heavy  rainfall  of  4'.  inches 
during  July  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  Potato 
crop,  and  blight  has  made  its  appearance  in  nearly 
every  field  and  garden.  J.  Rust,  Fridge  Castle, 
July  29. 

Very  much   diseased    everywhere,    and    bad 

in  quality,  they  were  attacked  before  they  were 
half  matured.  Gee,  Brtese,  Petworth  Gardens,  Aug,  1. 

HANTS. — The  Potato  crops  were  uncommonly 
promising  at  the  end  of  May,  but  now  I  do  not  think 
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I  ever  saw  the  prospect  less  satisfactory.  The  disease 
has  attacked  them  very  early  and  very  severely ;  all 
early  kinds  have  already  got  their  worst,  and  such 
robust  and  disease-resisting  kinds  as  Scotch  Champion 
and  Magnum  Eonum  are  badly  spotted,  and  should 
this  sunless  cold  weather  continue  another  week  or 
two,  they,  too,  will  have  to  succumb.  F.  Tliirlly, 
Broadlands,  Ramsey,  July  3'- 

Early  Totatos  are  a  good  crop,  and  the  tubers 

large.  The  tops  are  diseased  a  little,  and  I  hear  that 
the  late  ones  are  much  diseased  and  look  badly.  Wm. 
Srnvtlte,  Basing  Park  Gardens,  Alton,  Aug.  I. 

Wilts. — The  disease  set  in  very  early,  and  the 
haulm  has  long  ago  disappeared  from  early  and  second 
early  varieties  ;  but  the  tubers  are  not  so  much 
diseased  as  we  expected  to  find  them,  probably  we 
shall  lose  about  one-third  of  the  crop.  It  is  too  early 
yet  to  say  much  about  late  varieties  in  such  a  season 
as  this,  but  I  do  not  expect  a  heavy  crop.  Wm. 
Taylor,  Longleai  Gardens,  Aug.  I. 

Our  early  and  late    l'otatos  are  surprisingly 

good,  considering  the  wet  weather  ;  in  fact,  I  have  not 
found  one  tuber  diseased.  Win.  Phifps,  Btwood  Gar- 
dens, Aug.  1. 

The  worst  I  have   ever  seen,  and  one  that 

is  likely  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of 
many.  J.  Horscjicli,  Hcyteshury. 

Surrey. — The  Potato  crop  is  very  good,  but 
disease  has  begun  in  all  the  early  and  second  early 
varieties.  Early  Rose  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
liable  to  it,  and  Late  Rose  also  ;  Magnum  Bonums 
seem  perfectly  free  so  far,  also  Champions.  The  crops 
on  the  clay  and  chalk  are,  I  believe,  very  much  hurt. 
J.  Burnett,  The  Deepaene,  Dorking,  Aug.  I. 

The  crops  which  in  their  early  growth  gave 

promise  of  a  bountiful  yield,  have  been  visited 
by  the  dreaded  Peronospora,  and  early  and  so-called 
disease-resisting  varieties  are  all  going  alike,  the  crop 
will  therefore  be  scanty  and  small.  A,  Evans,  Lythc 
Hill,  Haslemerc,  Aug.  I. 

Dorset. — Early  crops  are  very  much  diseased,  in 
fact  hardly  worth  taking  up,  and  the  late  ones  are 
taking  it  fast.  I  fear  it  will  be  as  bad  as  it  was  ever 
known  to  be.  C.  Hazel,  Leweston  Gardens,  Sherborne, 
July  31. 

The  crops  are  very  much  aftected,  with  disease, 

owing  to  the  continual  cold  rains.  In  the  last  three 
weeks  the  haulm  has  gone  off  very  much,  and  I  fear 
the  crop  will  be  under  an  average.  J.  Beck,  Crichel 
Gardens,  Wimhorne,  Aug.  I. 


WESTERN   COUNTIES. 

Hereford. — The  disease  has  begun  to  show  very 
badly.  Early  kidneys,  which  have  been  a  splendid 
crop,  are  about  one-third  bad,  and  most  other  kinds 
look  as  if  they  will  show  the  same  or  even  worse 
results.  Will,  Ward,  The  Gardens,  Stoke  Edith 
Park,  Hereford,  July  31. 

The  Potatos  in  this  district  have  taken  the 

disease  very  badly,  but  it  has  not  affected  the  tubers  so 
much  yet,  of  which  there  are  heavy  crops.  Whole 
fields  are  stricken  with  it,  scarcely  a  green  leaf 
visible.  Schoolmaster,  Gloucester  Kidney,  Sutton's 
Flourball,  Magnum  Eonum,  and  a  local  variety 
called  Scotch  Seedling,  which  is  the  latest  of  them 
all,  keeping  well  into  June,  and  as  free  from 
disease  as  Magnum  Bonum  ;  but  the  latter  is  much 
affected  this  year.  A.   Young,  Holme  Lucy  Gardens. 

Worcester,  —The  whole  of  the  early  sorts  are 
badly  diseased.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single 
exception,  all  are  alike  blackened,  yet  never  have  we 
had  better  crops  or  better  quality.  Later  sorts  so  far 
do  not  exhibit  the  slightest  trace  of  the  disease,  they 
so  far  look  vigorous,  and  promising  a  heavy  return. 
Geo.  Westland,  Witley  Court,  July  31. 

Somerset. — The  early  Potato  crop  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood has  suffered  very  much  from  the  disease  in 
its  worst  form.  It  made  its  appearance  here  the  first 
week  in  July,  and  spread  very  rapidly,  and  although 
some  of  the  earliest  kinds  were  lifted  as  soon  as  the 
disease  appeared,  and  apparently  but  a  very  few  being 
affected,  after  a  few  days  the  whole  were  more  or 
less  so.  I  have  still  good  hopes  of  the  later  kinds  in 
fields,  &c,  as  up  to  the  present  time  they  look  well, 
and  we  have  now  every  appearance  of  fine  weather. 
John  Austen,  Ashton  Court  Gardens,  July  31. 

Gloucester. — Very  good  crops,  but  going  very 
bad  with  the  disease.  G.  Turner,  Trchcrne  Court, 
Stonehouse,  Aug.  1. 

Cornwall. — This  season  will  not  be  easily  for- 
gotten with  respect  to  the  noble  tuber  throughout  this 


parish.  Spots  of  the  disease  were  seen  the  first  week 
in  June,  being  five  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  I  think 
this  was  accelerated  by  the  almost  unprecedented  wet 
and  cold  we  experienced  throughout  April.  The  tillingl 
o(  Parley  was  impossible,  and  was  not  completed  til 
the  second  week  in  May,  but  few  farmers  ever  tilled 
so  late,  consequently  Potatos  are  small  and  of  poor 
quality.  Our  late  crops  are  in  the  same  predicament ; 
the  stalks  are  nearly  all  withered  and  blasted  by  the 
disease.   Charles  Lee,  Boconnoc,  Aug.  1. 

The  crop  has  not  been  so  badly  affected  for 

several  years ;  the  disease  made  its  appearance  at 
least  a  month  earlier  in  the  season  than  usual.  Our 
earliest  crops  were  excellent,  but  even  of  them  many 
tubers  were  diseased,  j.  Murton,  Tredrtay  Aug- 1. 


WALES. 

Carnarvon.  —  Potatos  are  beginning  to  get 
diseased  ;  we  have  had  rain  almost  every  day  for 
some  time  past.  Allan  Cahter,  Jay no 7  Park,  Bangor, 
Aug.  i. 

Deni;IGH. — Potato  crops  came  up  tardily  and  ir- 
regularly, consequently  early  sorts  were  late.  Some 
of  the  late  sorts  came  up  well,  and  have  made  growths 
of  5  to  6  feet  on  deep  soils  ;  on  open  soils  the  haulm 
and  tubers  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  On  stiff 
soils  the  stems  were  weak,  and  disease  has  played 
havoc.  I  have  two  patches  of  different  sorts  with 
only  a  walk  intervening  :  one  side  the  crop  is  useless 
from  disease,  while  on  the  other  no  symptoms  of  the 
disease  can  be  seen.  Nothing  but  the  cold  tempera- 
ture could  have  saved  the  Potato  this  season  from 
wholesale  destruction,  with  such  a  moist  atmosphere  ; 
but  we  are  not  safe  yet,  as  the  next  fortnight  is  the 
most  critical  here,  and  with  a  clear  atmosphere  and 
brisk  breezes  we  may  gather  a  sound  good  crop.  D. 
Aliddletou,  Wynnstay  and  Ltangedyn,  Aug.  I. 

Merioneth. — Owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall  of 
the  past  month  the  disease  in  low-lying  places  is  very 
bad  amongst  early  varieties,  while  on  elevated  posi- 
tions they  are  quite  free.  Late  varieties  in  the  field 
look   well.     fas.  Bennett,  Rhug   Gardens,   Corzoen, 

J"iy  31.  

IRELAND. 

Cavan. — The  Potato  crop  at  present  looks  dreary 
enough,  between  blight  and  a  continuance  of  cold, 
wet  weather.  If  dry,  warm  weather  does  not  soon 
set  in  the  prospects  of  anything  like  a  crop  of  Potatos 
this  season  is  about  as  bright  as  they  were  in  the  year 
1S46,  especially  in  wet,  heavy  clay  districts.    W.  I. 

Clare. — Potatos  do  not  look  so  well  as  in  the  past 
two  years  ;  there  are  many  bad  already,  and  the 
quality  is  not  good.  IV.  Wilson,  Dromoland, 
July  31. 

WiCKLOW. — Early  sorts  in  this  locality  a  heavy 
crop,  but  badly  diseased.  Late  sorts  looking  well, 
full  of  growth  and  healthy  as  yet,  but  late.  G.  H. 
McCnlloch,  Powerscourt,  Aug.  1. 


FLOWERS   IN  SEASON. 

Our  table,  as  might  be  expected  at  this  season,  is 
laden  with  specimens  of  beautiful  and  interesting 
plants,  kindly  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Rodger,  McLelland 
&  Co.,  of  Newry;  Veitch,  of  Chelsea  ;  Paul  &  Son,  of 
Cheshunt,  and  others.  The  number  is  embarrassing 
in  one  respect — that  both  time  and  space  are  lacking 
wherein  to  do  them  justice  ;  some  must  be  passed 
over  with  the  mere  mention,  others  of  less  interest 
must  be  passed  entirely.  As  a  hint  to  our  friends, 
we  may  say  that  novelties  and  plants  remarkable  in 
any  way  for  beauty,  interest,  or  culture,  are  more 
desirable  than  others,  which,  however  beautiful,  are 
better  known,  or  have  less  interest.  From  the  pile 
on  our  table  we  make  a  raid,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
the  hardy  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees.  In  season 
and  out  of  season  we  have  advocated  the  claims  of 
this  class  of  plants,  and  prolonged  experience  does 
but  confirm  our  sense  of  their  value  and  of  our  sur- 
prise that  people  continue  to  plant  the  same  common- 
place trees  and  shrubs,  ignoring  the  profusion  of  fine 
subjects  at  their  disposition,  which  are  quite  as  well 
suited  for  their  purpose,  or  which  at  least  might 
advantageously  be  mixed  with  commoner  things. 

Stuartia  Virginia.  —  From  Luscombe  come 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  flowering  shrub.  It  has 
deciduous  leaves  and  Camellia-like  flowers.  The 
shortly-stalked    leaves   are   nearly   glabrous,    slightly 


downy  on  the  under-surface,  oblanceolatc  acuminate 
remotely,  and  finely  serrated.  The  flowers  solitary, 
2.\  inches  in  diameter,  with  fine  cream-coloured 
crumpled  petals,  like  those  of  a  single  Camellia,  but 
thinner.  The  stamens  are  numerous  and  purplish  in 
colour,  thus  affording  a  contrast  with  the  ivory  or 
cream-coloured  flowers.  The  plant  is  a  very  old 
favourite,  but  a  shy  bloomer,  probably  because  our 
summers  are  not  hot  enough  for  it.  A  large  illustra- 
tion of  the  plant  was  given  in  our  number  for  October 
6,  1S77,  p.  433,  from  a  plant  at  Sion  House,  near 
llrentford. 

NICOTIANA  TUBIFLORA.  —  One  of  the  dwarf- 
growing  Nicotianas,  with  tube-shaped  flowers,  pure 
white,  and  a  capital  subject  for  an  amateur's  collec- 
tion. The  plant  grows  about  12  inches  high,  and  is  a 
much  freer  flowcrer  than  N.  aflinis. 

SPIIUEA  CRISPIFOLIA.  —  Under  this  name  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Newry  (Rodger,  McClelland  &  Co.), 
sends  a  little  gem  for  the  rockwork  in  the  form 
of  a  dwarf  shrub,  said  to  be  of  Japanese  origin, 
about  6  inches  high,  of  compact  habit,  with 
slender  reddish-brown  shoots  covered  with  hairs,  and 
shortly  stalked,  roundish,  crenate,  rugose,  dark  green 
glabrous  leaves.  The  small,  deep  pink  flowers  are  in 
dense  terminal  clusters.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  dwarf  flowering  shrubs  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  while,  but  we  cannot  at  present  guarantee  the 
correct  nomenclature. 

S.  Fortunei. — A  well  known  and  beautiful  species, 
some  3  to  5  feet  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  cinna- 
mon-brown wood,  and  flat  corymbs  of  pink  flowers. 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  several 
private  correspondents.     Known  also  as  S.  callosa. 

S.  Cernhardi,  from  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt, 
is  apparently  only  a  dwarf  form  of  the  foregoing.  Its 
dwarf  habit  will  render  it  available  where  the  ordinary 
form  is  too  large. 

S.  "  callosa  pumila  ALBA,"  Hort.  Veitch. — We 
cannot  guarantee  the  name,  and  only  use  it  under 
protest.  It  is  very  like  the  foregoing,  but  has  white 
flowers. 

S.  siniRiCA,  Hort.  Veitch,  is  apparently  a  large 
form  of  S.  salicifolia,  an  extremely  variable  species. 
It  is  a  tall  shrub  with  erect  cinnamon-coloured 
branches,  oblong  obovate  glabrous  leaves,  dark  green 
above  paler  beneath,  toothed  ;  flowers  .purplish,  very 
numerous  in  terminal  much  branched  panicles. 

S.  Lindleyana. — A  correspondent  from  Ealing 
sends  specimens  of  this  noble  shrub,  the  elegant 
pinnate  foliage  of  which,  and  the  very  large 
pyramidal  plumes  of  white  flowers,  render  it  quite  one 
of  the  best  of  hardy  shrubs.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but 
being  of  somewhat  rampant  growth  it  requires  space 
in  which  to  develope  itself. 

Eucrvi'HIA  pinnatifida.  —  A  very  beautiful 
Rosaceous  shrub,  with  pinnate  Rose-like  leaves  and 
large  4-petalled  white  flowers,  z\  inches  across  with 
very  numerous  slender  stamens.  The  carpels  arc 
combined  below,  not  free  as  described,  but  the  styles 
are  separate.  One  of  the  most  ornamental  of  shrubs, 
Messrs.  Veitch.     Figured  at  p.  337,  1SS0,  vol.  xiv. 

Ligustrum  japowicum.  —  An  evergreen  shrub 
with  thick,  leathery,  ovate  acute  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal pyramidal  panicles  of  white  flowers.  One  of 
the  most  desirable  of  ornamental  shrubs.  Messrs, 
Paul  &  Sons. 

Olearia  Haastii. — A  New  Zealand  shrub  with 
small  ovate  leathery  leaves  and  terminal  corymbs  of 
white  Aster-like  flowers.  One  of  the  very  best  hardy 
free- flowering  shrubs,  figured  at  p.  1 194,  1872. 
Messrs.  Veitch. 

Colletia  horrida. — Imagine  a  Gorse  bush* 
with  stouter  and  more  woody  stems  and  thorns,  and 
cover  it  densely  with  small  bell-shaped  white  flowers, 
and  some  idea  will  be  obtained  of  this  remarkable 
Chilian  shrub.     Messrs.  Veitch. 

Colutea  ardorescens.  —  A  correspondent  at 
Ealing  sends  sprays  of  the  old  Uladder  Senna,  a  toll, 
loose-growing  shrub,  with  smooth,  pinnate  leaves, 
with  oblong  segments.  The  yellow  pea-like  flowers 
are  borne  in  racemes,  and  are  succeeded  by  bladdery 
pods,  which  furnish  harmless  amusement  to  the 
younger  folk  by  the  popgun-like  explosions  they  make 
when  compressed.  The  plant  is  ornamental,  and  so 
hardy  that  it  bears  Continental  winters  with  impunity 
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Sambucus  nigra  var.  iieterofhylla.  —  A 
variety  of  the  common  Elder,  with  the  leaf-segments 
linear. 

Clematis  coccinea. — A  very  remarkable  Texan 
Clematis,  with  pinnate  foliage,  the  leaflets  on  long 
stalks  ovate  obtuse,  or  Ioberl,  quite  glabrous,  the 
bell-shaped  deep  rose-pink  flowers  on  long  stalks.  A 
most  beautiful  plant.  Messrs.  Veitch.  Figured  in 
our  volume  March  26,  1S81. 

Veronica  angustifolia.  —  A  shrubby  species 
with  slender  erect  branches,  linear  dark-green  leaves, 
and  terminal  elongated  racemes  of  white  flowers. 

Berderidoi'siscorallina.— A  Barberry-like  shrub 
with  slender  branches,  and  rigid  shortly-stalked  oblong 
spiny  light  green  leaves,  and  terminal  half-pendulous 
racemes  of  flowers,  the  flower-stalks  long,  slender, 
deep  red,  with  sub-globose  scarlet  flowers,  the  size  of 
a  pea.  A  very  beautiful  and  interesting  shrub,  but  of 
doubtful  hardiness. 

Dii'LOPAPl'US  CHRYSOPHYLLl's.— A  wiry  Compo- 
site shrub,  of  medium  height,  with  slender,  gold- 
coloured  branches,  and  small  crowded,  broadly  linear, 
Heath-like  leaves,  golden  on  the  under-surface,  and 
dense  terminal  panicles  of  oblong  flower-heads  of 
small  white  flowers.  Messrs.  Rodger,  McLelland 
&  Co.,  and  others.  Very  desirable  from  its  peculiar 
habit  and  free-flowering  quality. 

Hypericum  oblongifolium.  —  A  shrub  with 
pinkish  branches,  glabrous  ovate  acute  leaves,  with 
scattered  translucent  dots  and  terminal  cymes  of  * 
yellow  flowers,  globose  when  in  bud,  broadly  cup- 
shaped  when  expanded.  From  several  corre- 
spondents. 

Blue'  Hydrangea  from  Japan.  —  Under  this 
name  we  receive  from  Messrs.  Veitch  a  Hydrangea 
with  large  deep  violet-blue  flowers  of  great  beauty. 

Fremontia  californica. — We  are  glad  to  re- 
ceive flowering  specimens  of  this  beautiful  Sterculia- 
ceous  shrub  from  several  correspondents.  The  leaves 
are  like  those  of  a  Fig  in  miniature,  the  globose 
flowers  of  a  bright  yellow  and  very  interesting  struc- 
ture. We  are  the  more  pleased  to  receive  this,  as  we 
feared  that  recent  winters  might  have  destroyed  it. 

Platycodon  grandiflora. — One  of  the  most 
desirable  perennials  of  erect  habit,  with  ovate  acute 
serrate  glabrous  leaves,  and  large  erect  bell-shaped 
blue  flowers.  The  flower-buds  have  a  singular  club- 
shaped  form.     Messrs.  Veitch. 

CEnothera  Voungi.  —  One  of  the  best  half- 
shrubby  species,  of  medium  height,  with  dark  green 
leaves,  and  a  long-continued  succession  of  yellow 
flowers.  In  the  autumn  it  forms  close  rosettes  of 
leaves,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  propagated. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Scabiosa  caucasica. — A  grey-leaved  perennial 
with  long-stalked,  large  flower-heads  of  a  beautiful 
lavender-grey. 

Desfontainea  spinosa. — Mr.  William  Ireland, 
the  Pilton  Nurseries,  Barnstaple,  sends  us  flowers  of 
this  beautiful  Holly-like  shrub — Holly-like  only  as 
to  foliage — for  the  long  tubular  flowers  (2  inches 
long)  are  brave  in  scarlet  and  gold. 

Our  list  is  not  half  exhausted,  but  we  must  halt 
for  the  present ;  in  the  meantime  it  is  satisfactory 
to  note  the  increasing  favour  shown  to  the  best  hardy 
perennials.  May  we  hope  that  the  same  tendency 
will  be  manifested  in  the  case  of  hardy  shrubs  and 
trees,  evergreen  and  otherwise. 
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68.  El 
Go.  B. 

70.  B, 

71.  B. 

72.  B, 

73-  B. 


(BULBOrHYLLUM  :  Continued  from  p.  104.)  ' 

i.nonivLLUM  R I  GENS,  Rchb.  f. ,  Hamb.  Gartens., 
xxi.,  p.  296. — IBirma  (?).     Cultivated  by  Mr.  Day 

.ilr  lUt   1865. 
ItUFINUM,  Rchb.  f . ,  Xettitl,  iii.,  p.  44.  t-   219,  fig. 

1—6. — India.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hincks, 
of  Thirsk,  in  z88x.     Allied  to  B.  Careya  num. 

saltatorium,  Lindl.,  Bot.  /»V/,'.,t.  1970  ;  Walp. 
Am!.,  vi. ,  p.  252. — Sierra  Leone.  Imported  and 
cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  about  1837. 
Allied  to  B.  barbatum. 

SETIGERUM,  Lindl.,  Bot,  Rrg.  1838,  Misc.,  n.  24  ; 

Walp,  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  254.  —  Denierara.  Cultivated 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  A  very  curious  little  epi- 
phyte, remarkable  in  having  a  minute  tubercle  at 
the  base  of  the  petals  on  the  outside. 
Shepherd  I,  F.  Muelb,  Fragm.  Austr.,  iii., 
p.  40;  Benin.,  /•'/.  Amtr,,  vi.,  p.  288.  B.  Sc/tiU 
terianum,  Rchb,  f.,  Hamb,  Gartens.,  xvi,,p.  423  ; 

Xenia,  ii.,  p,  i'V>. — Atisli  :ili.i..  flowered  in  < 'uusul 
Schiller's  garden  at  Hamburg  about  i860.  A  very 
remarkable  species. 
SORDIDUM,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Regti  1840,  Misc.,  n. 
217.  Botbophyllaria  sordida,  Rchb.  f.,  Walp. 
Ann.,  vi.,  p,  242,  — Guatemala.    Cultivated  by  Mr. 


Bateman.  Flowers  fleshy,  olive-brown,  mottled 
with  bright  purple  inside. 

74.  B.  sulcatum,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch,  PL,  p. 

57  ;  Miq.,  FL  Nederl.  hid,,  iii.,  p,  649.  Diphyes 
sulcata,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  FL  Nederl.  hid.,  p. 
314. — Java.     Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

75.  B.  tenellum,    Lindl.,    Gen.   and  Sp,    Orch.    PL, 

p.  49;  Miq.,  FL  Nederl.  fnd.,  iii.,  p.  646. 
Diphyes  tcnella,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  FL  Nederl. 
Ind.,  p.  319,  t.  66.— Java.  Cultivated  at  Buiten- 
zorg in  1866. 

76.  B.  ti;nuieolium,  Lindl.,   Gen  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL, 

p.  50;  Miq.,  FL  Nederl.  hid,,  iii.,  p.  648. 
Diphyes  tenuiplia,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tjt  FL  Nederl. 
ind.,  p.  316. — Java,  Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in 
1866. 

77.  B.  tetragonum,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.,  p.  53. 

— Sierra  Leone.  A  curious  little  species,  culti- 
vated by  the  Horticultural  Society  before  1830. 

78.  B.    TRISTE,   Rchb.   f.,    Walp.   Ann.,  vi.,  p.   253  ; 

Hamb.  Gartens.  1865,  p.  301  ;  Rcfug.  Bot.,  ii.,  t. 
117. — India.  Originally  found  in  the  Khasya 
Hills  by  T.  Lobb.  Flowers  very  small,  red  and 
yellow,  in  dense  recurved  spikes  at  the  top  of  very 
slender  scapes,  8— ro  inches  high. 

79.  B.    umbellatum,   Lindl.    Bot.    Reg.   1845,   t.  44  ; 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4267. — India.  Collected  in  the 
Khasya  Hills,  by  Mr.  Gibson,  who  introduced  it 
for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  it  flowered  at  Chats- 
worth  in  1838.  The  umbellate  inflorescence 
reminds  one  of  a  Cirrhopetalum,  but  the  parts  of 
the  flowers  arc  broad,  and  the  sepals  are  short, 
Flowers  pale  yellow,  spotted  with  red  ;  labellum 
wholly  red  or  purple. 
("B.  undulatum,"  Hort.  Kew,  is  a  name  of  which  I 
can  find  no  publication.) 

80.  B.    vittatum,    Teijsm.    and    Binnend,    Natuur. 

Tijdschr.  voor  Nederl.  Ind.,  xxiv.,  p.  308  ;  Miq. 
Ckoix,  t.  20,  fig.  2. — Java.  Cultivated  at  Buiten- 
zorg in  1863.     Insignificant, 

26.  Cirrhopetalum. — Flowers  in  umbels.  Late- 
ral sepals  longer  than  the  posterior,  and  parallel  under 
the  lip  or  connate  high  up.  A  genus  of  about  thirty 
species,  the  greater  part  inhabiting  India  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  one  the  Mascarene  Islands,  one 
China,  and  a  somewhat  anomalous  one  Australia. 
These  very  elegant  little  Orchids  are  mostly  easily 
recognised  by  their  umbellate  or  radiate  inflorescence 
and  long  sepals.  Zygoglossum,  Hippoglossum,  Eph- 
ippium,  and  Bolbophyllopsis,  are  reduced  to  Cirr- 
hopetalum. 

1.  C.  auratum,  Lindl,,  Bot.  Reg.  1840,  Misc.,  n.  107, 

and  1843,  t.  Gr  ;  Gard.  Chron.  1843,  p.  911. 
Bulhephyllum  auratuvi,  Rchb.  f.,  Walp.  Ann., 
vi.,  p.  261. — Manilla.  Introduced  by  Loddiges, 
with  whom  it  flowered  first  in  1841.  The  rosy 
and  yellow  flowers  form  a  sphere  at  the  top  of  the 
slender  scape. 

2.  C.  Blumei,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p.  59  ; 

Miq.  FL  Nederl.  Ind.,  iii.,  p.  654.  Ephippium 
ciliatum,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  FL  Nederl.  hid., 
p.  309,  t.  65. — Buitenzorg  Botanic  Garden,  1866. 

3.  C.   C/EsrrrosuM,  Wallich,    Bot.  Reg.   1838,   Misc., 

33.  Bulbophyllum  scabratum,  Rchb.  f.,  Walp. 
Ann.,  vi.,  p.  259. — India.  Imported  and  culti- 
vated by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

4.  C.  chinense,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1842,  Misc.,  n.  29, 

and  1843,  t.  49 ;  Gard.  Chron.  1842,  p.  382. 
Bulbophyllum  chinense,  Rchb.  (.,  Walp.  Ann., 
vi.,  p.  260. — China.  Imported  by  Loddiges. 
Flowers  fawn,  purple,  and  green.  "  The  flowers 
are  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  all  look  outwards  ; 
so  that  on  whatever  side  the  umbel  is  regarded  it 
still  presents  to  the  eye  the  same  row  of  grinning 
faces  and  wagging  chins."  The  labellum  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  species,  is  continually  oscillating. 

5.  C.   cornutum,   Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.    1838,   Misc.,   n. 

138  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4753.  Bulbophyllum  cornutum, 
Rchb.  f.,  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  261. — India.  Col- 
lected in  the  Khasya  Hills  by  Mr.  Simons,  and 
sent  to  Kew,  where  it  flowered  in  1853.  Flowers 
purple  and  greenish-yellow,  nearly  2  inches  long. 
The  two  lateral  sepals  are  very  much  larger  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  and  united,  forming 
a  hollow  spur  or  horn. 

6.  C.  Cumingii,  Lindl.,   Bot.  Reg.  1843,  under  t.  49  ; 

Bot,  Mag.,  t.  .1996.  Bulbophyllum  Cumingii, 
Rchb.  f.,  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  261. — Philippine 
Islands.  Introduced  by  Cuming  for  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  1841.  One 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  genus,  having  purple-red 
flowers  in  a  radfiting  umbel. 

7.  C.    elegans,    Teijsm.    and    Binnend.,    Bat.    Nat. 

Tijdschr.,  xxiv.,  reprint,  p.  6.  — Malayan  Archi- 
pelago. Cultivated  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Buitenzorg,  1866. 

8.  C.  KI.ONGATUM,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1843,  under  t.  49. 

Bolbophyllum  clonqatum,  Hasbk.,  Cat.  lloit.  Bog., 
p.  39;  Miq.,  FL  Nederl.  Ind.,  iii.,  p.  648. 
F.phippium  elongation,  Blume,  Bijdr,  tot  FL 
Nederl.  hid.,  p.  309. — Java.  Cultivated  .it 
Buitenzorg  in  1866.  1 

9.  C,    FIMBRIATUM,    Lindl,,    Bot.    AY?.    1839,    Misc., 

n.  120  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4391  ;  Wight,  le.  PL  hid. 
Or,,  t.  1655.  Bulbophyllum fimbnatmn,  Rchb.  f. , 
Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  260. — Bombay.  Originally 
imported  and  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  A 
pretty  species,  the  lateral  sepals,  greenish  united 
in  a  long  channel  ;  pelaU  and  upper  sepal  small,, 
purple,  cut  up  into  a  deep  fringe,  Hort.  Kew. 
10.  C.    LINEATUM,    Teijsm.    et    Binnend,    Bot.    Nat. 


Tijdschr.,  xxiv.,  reprint,  p.  7.— Java.  Cultivated 
at  Buitenzorg,  1866. 

11.  C.  Macraei,   Lindl.,   Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p. 

59  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4422.  Bulbophyllum  Macraei, 
Rchb.  f.,  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  263. —Ceylon. 
Discovered  by  Mr.  M'Rae,  and  sent  to  Kew  by 
Mr.  Gardener  before  1849.  One  of  the  prettiest 
species  with  racemose  flowers,  which  are  yellow 
and  purple. 

12.  C.  maculosum,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.   1841,   Misc.,  n. 

173,  and  1843,  under  t.  49.  Bolbophyllopsis  Mor- 
plwhgorum,  Rchb.  i.,  Bot.  /.eit.  1852,  p.  933  ;  and 
B.  maculosa,  Rchb.  f.  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  243. — 
India.  Introduced  by  Dr.  Wallich,  and  cultivated 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Flowers  small,  green  and 
purple, 

13.  C.  Makoyanum,  Rchb.  f.,  Gard.  Chron,,  n.s.,  xi.,  p. 

234. — Brazil.      Imported  by   Messrs.    Makoy,  of 
Liege.      Allied  to  C.  fimbriatum.     Flowers  light 
yellow,  with  brown  spots  and  lines. 
(  To  be  continued.') 


DOWNES, 

The  country  seat  and  residence  of  Colonel  Buller, 
V.C.,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Crediton,  and  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  picturesque  grounds,  which  are 
well  wooded  with  trees,  many  of  which  are  venerable 
with  age  and  majestic  in  appearance.  Colonel 
Buller's  name  will  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  can 
read  a  newspaper  as  being  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  late 
campaign  in  South  Africa.  The  gallant  Colonel  is 
now  extending  and  remodelling  his  garden  in  a  manner 
at  once  both  methodical  and  practical.  Attention  was 
first  of  all  directed  to  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
ranges  of  fruit  and  plant  houses,  and  such  other  ad- 
juncts as  are  requisite  for  cultivating  both  luxuries  and 
necessaries  for  a  private  family;  the  result  being  that 
in  something  like  two  years  the  fruit  houses  are  stocked 
with  Pines,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs,  and  other  fruits, 
and  specimen  plants  are  already  large  enough  to  win 
prizes  at  exhibitions.  The  new  houses  have  been  built 
upon  the  lean-to  principle,  with  a  hip  at  the  back, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Pine  stoves  there  are  pits  in  the 
centre.  The  smallest  of  the  full-grown  fruits  are  not 
under  5  lb.,  and  the  average  weight  would  be  from 
7  to  9  lb.  all  round.  Some  of  the  fruits  of  Black 
Jamaicas  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pips  in  depth — 
not  bad  samples  of  Pine  growing  in  the  time  !  The 
largest  fruit  of  Smooth  Cayenne  in  the  fruiting-house 
is  growing  upon  a  plant  which  was  a  "  small  rootless 
sucker  "  as  late  as  August  23,  1SS0  ;  consequently, 
the  plant  bearing  the  fruit  (which  promises  to  be  no 
ordinary  one)  is  not  yet  two  years  old.  Of  course  it 
is  open  to  experts  to  say  that  good  fruits  are  obtained 
from  suckers  in  less  than  eighteen  months,  but  all 
Pine  growers  know  that  much  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  sucker  when  severed  from  the  parent  plant. 
The  collection  includes  all  the  best  summer  and  winter 
fruiting  kinds. 

The  new  range  of  vineries  was  planted  with  young 
canes  twelve  months  last  March,  and  these  are  bear- 
ing half-a-dozen  bunches  each  this  season,  and  the 
Vines  are  growing  vigorously.  The  heaviest  crops  of 
Grapes  are,  of  course,  being  taken  from  the  Vines 
planted  against  the  back  wall,  which  will  be  taken 
out  in  course  of  time,  when  the  permanent  Vines  are 
in  full  bearing.  There  are  also  good  crops  of  Hep. 
worth's  Goliath  Tomato  grown  along  with  the  Vines — 
a  very  profitable  and  useful  crop.  The  Vines  consist 
of  Black  Ilamburghs,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Buck- 
land's  Sweetwater  in  the  early  hou^c  ;  and  Muscats, 
Black  Alicantes,  Lady  Downe's,  Gros  Colour,  and 
other  kinds  in  the  later  houses.  In  another  year  or 
so,  therefore,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  early  and  late 
Grapes.  The  plant  stove  is  at  the  end  of  the  range 
of  vineries,  and,  like  the  Pine  stove,  it  is  constructed 
with  a  pit  in  the  centre,  or,  rather,  a  staging,  instead 
of  the  pit.  The  plants  are  grown  in  specimens  and 
half  specimens,  and  at  their  present  rate  of  growth 
under  Mr.  Bull's  treatment  they  will  soon  be  among 
the  finest  in  the  country  of  their  kind.  The  collection 
consists  of,  among  others,  the  following  : — Dipladenia 
Brearleyana,  annena,  and  amabilis  ;  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  Ixoras  of  sorts,  Croton  Warreni,  C. 
Princess  of  Wales,  Alocasia  intermedia,  and  different 
sorts  of  Allamandas,  Palms,  Mcdinilla  magnifica, 
Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata,  highly  coloured,  and 
many  other  medium-sized  plants. 

The  conservatory  is  constructed  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  furnished  in  much  the  same  way,  only  of  course 
with  a  different  class  of  plants.  There  arc  healthy 
plants  of  Plumbago  capensis,  Trachelospermum  jas- 
minoides,  and  Tacsonias,  grown  upon  the  back  wall 
and  also  upon  the  roof,  and  the  flowering  plants  are 
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showy  and  in  excellent  health.  Begonias  are  very 
pretty  trained  natural  fashion,  and  also  upon  trellises, 
and  besides  them  there  are  hardy  Heaths,  Aphelexis, 
and  other  plants  requiring  similar  treatment,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  sprinkling  of  flowering  subjects  of  a  miscel- 
laneous but  ornamental  character.  We  next  proceed 
to  inspect  the  contents  of  a  range  of  Peach-houses, 
which  are  intended  to  furnish  a  supply  of  fruits  from 
May  to  September,  or  later.  The  trees  have  already 
covered  the  back  wall,  or  nearly  so,  and  also  the 
front  trellising  which  runs  transversely  at  distances 
of  about   6  feet  apart.      They  are  in  rare   health, 


a  glass  protection  to  bring  them  into  a  thoroughly 
healthy  and  fertile  state. 

This  is  a  most  productive  garden,  the  crops  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  being  abundant  and  of  first- 
rate  quality  ;  the  vegetables  are  extraordinarily  fine, 
owing  to  the  depth  and  richness  of  the  soil  and 
the  position  of  the  garden,  which  is  favourable 
to  cultural  operations.  The  grounds  are  furnished 
with  large  trees  of  very  choice  kinds,  probably 
the  best  is  a  sample  of  the  Maidenhair  tree 
(Gingko  adiantifolia),  from  40  to  50  feet  high — a 
good  collection  of  Conifers,  and  a  very  choice  selec- 


genus,  and  is  taken  from  a  specimen  sent  us  from 
Messrs.  Cripps'  nursery  atTunbridge  Wells.  A  descrip- 
tion of  it  was  given  at  p.  44  of  our  present  volume. 


FlG,    30.—  DEUTZIA  CANDIDISSIMA,    HORT  :    HARDY  SHRUB  ;  FLOWERS   PURE  WHITE, 


bearing  large  rich  green  leaves  and  heavy  crops 
throughout.  The  varieties  are  the  well-known  Royal 
George,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse,  Late 
Admirable,  Red  Magdalen,  and  Pine-apple  and 
Lord  Napier  Nectarines.  The  second  and  later 
lots  consist  of  trees  equally  well  cultivated,  but  of 
different  varieties,  for  the  obvious  reason  of  securing 
a  late  succession  of  fruits. 

Figs,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers  are  well  grown  in 
houses  by  themselves,  which  yield  a  constant  supply 
of  fruits,  with  but  little  intermission  between  the 
crops.  There  are  other  walls  still  to  be  covered 
with  glass,  where  Peach  trees,  Apricots,  and  Nectar- 
ines succeed  indifferently,  and  evidently  require  but 


tion    of  hardy   creepers    and   flowering  plants  and 
shrubs. 


DEUTZIAS. 

There  are  few  more  ornamental  shrubs  than  these. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  being  hardy,  very  free 
flowering,  easy  to  propagate,  and  requiring  next  to  no 
attention.  Some  of  them  form  excellent  subjects  for 
forcing.  Their  leaves  are  covered  with  star-shaped 
bristly  scales,  which  form  very  pretty  objects  under 
the  microscope,  and  are  readily  visible  with  an  ordin- 
ary pocket  lens.  Our  figure  of  D.  candidissima  re- 
presents one  of  the  most   beautiful  of  a  beautiful 
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Pelargoniums,  &c.,  at  Hillingdon  Place, 
Uxbridge. — Mr.  Henry  Little  has  so  closely  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
Cyclamen,  Primula,  Pelargonium,  &c,  that  a  visit 
paid  to  his  residence  at  Hillingdon  Place,  Uxbridge, 
at  any  season  of  the  year  will  be  certain  to  be  one  of 
pleasure  and  profit.  Hillingdon  Place  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  coach  road  from  London  to  Uxbridge,  and 
represents  a  pleasant  residence  in  pastoral  grounds  of 
moderate  extent,  a  mile  or  so  east  of  the  pretty  village 
of  Hillingdon,  which  is  almost  close  to  Uxbridge. 

About  the  grounds  contiguous  to  the  house  are 
some  Coniferous  and  other  trees  of  fine  development, 
unfortunately  planted  too  thickly,  as  was  the  custom 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  now  fine  specimens  are  in 
great  danger  of  injuring  each  other,  owing  to  their 
too  close  proximity.  In  front  of  the  mansion  are 
specimens  of  Abies  Nordmanniana,  35  feet  in  height, 
very  handsome,  and  making  a  rare  growth  this 
season  ;  Cedrus  Deodara  and  C.  atlantica,  handsome 
and  well  furnished ;  Abies  Pinsapo,  A.  Douglasii,  Picea 
orientalis,  a  slim  growing  tree  that  is  said  to  take  ten 
years  to  get  a  plant  a  few  inches  in  height,  the  speci- 
men here  is  20  feet,  and  now  growing  very  freely,  and 
is  perhaps  twenty-five  years  old  ;  Thuya  Lobbii,  &c. 
At  the  back  of  the  house  is  a  dense  tuft  of  Picea  clan- 
brasiliana,  probably  twenty-five  years  old  and  two  or 
three  other  specimens  a  little  smaller  in  size  are  here 
also.  Close  at  hand  were  some  fine  old  standard 
Roses  with  enormous  heads  ;  one  of  the  old  Blairii 
No.  I,  has  a  head  fully  5  feet  through,  and  the  blos- 
soms were  fine  and  numerous  ;  there  was  also  a  very 
fine  example  of  Jules  Margottin,  probably  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  old,  and  others  to  match;  and  in  all 
probability  the  admirable  condition  in  which  these 
plants  were  seen  was  owing  to  their  having  been 
moved  on  two  or  three  occasions.  Ghent  Azaleas  do 
well  here,  there  are  some  fine  bushes  dotted  about  the 
grounds  ;  and  the  wealth  of  bloom  on  the  Portugal 
Laurels  was  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered.  There 
are  lines  of  this  evergreen  about  the  grounds  that  in  the 
course  of  years  have  grown  into  good  size,  and  their 
white  flowers  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The 
flower  garden  contained  nothing  worthy  of  notice  with 
the  exception  of  a  bed  of  decorative  Pelargoniums, 
the  plants  plunged  in  pots,  and  Mr.  Little  stated  that 
they  flower  during  the  summer  very  freely  and 
continuously. 

It  was  in  the  height  of  the  Pelargonium  season 
when  this  visit  was  made,  and  the  large  collection  in 
many  sections  was  in  full  flower.  How  well  the  plants 
are  grown  has  been  amply  demonstrated  at  the  Pelar- 
gonium and  other  shows.  In  decorative  Pelar- 
goniums, especially  of  newer  varieties,  Mr.  Little  is 
very  strong.  Particularly  noticeable  were  Lucie 
Lemoine,  pure  white,  without  a  trace  of  blotch  in  the 
petals,  very  free,  a  capital  late  flowering  variety  ;  Nellie 
Hayes,  delicate  blush,  with  maroon  spots  on  each  petal, 
margined  with  bright  purple,  very  large  pip  and  truss, 
extra  fine ;  Clemence  Delahays,  pale  purple,  with 
bright  purple  blotches  on  the  top  petals,  very  fine;  Blush- 
ing Bride  (Jackson),  blush,  with  dark  top  petals  shaded 
with  orange,  pale  margin,  very  free  and  good  ;  Setting 
Sun  (Jackson),  orange-carmine  with  slight  dark 
blotches,  fine  shape,  very  free  and  good  ;  Magnet, 
rich  fiery  orange,  dark  top  petals,  extra  fine  in  shape, 
and  splendid  in  colour  ;  Zulu  Bride  (Braid),  blush 
spotted  with  black  on  each  petal,  fine  form,  and  truss 
very  free  ;  Comtesse  de  Choisseul,  white  on  the 
faintest  blush,  slight  purple  spot  on  the  top  petals, 
large  pip  and  truss,  a  first-rate  decorative  type. 
Formosa  (Jackson),  salmon-pink  lower  petals,  with 
slight  lively  crimson  spot,  dark  top  petals,  very  fine  ; 
Poiteau,  pale  purple,  dark  top  petals,  very  free  and 
fine,  an  excellent  and  distinct  decorative  variety; 
Mrs.  Potten  (Lemoine),  pure  white,  with  slight 
crimson-maroon  spots  in  the  lower  petals,  black 
blotch  on  the  top  petals,  fine  form,  excellent  truss, 
extra  fine  ;  Aurora  (Jackson),  pink  lower  petals, 
slightly  veined  with  rose,  orange-pink  upper  petals, 
with  slight  dark  blotch,  large  white  throat,  very  fine  ; 
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Desfontaine,  white,  with  a  dark  blotch  on  each 
petal,  fine  form,  and  large  truss  ;  Ruth  Little 
(Jackson),  bright  soft  rose  lower  petals,  rose  top 
petals  with  dark  blotch,  a  very  soft  and  pleasing 
flower,  distinct  and  very  fine  in  all  respects  ;  and 
Pygmalion,  known  also  as  Improved  Triomphe  de 
St.  Mande,  bright  crimson-scarlet,  darker  on  the 
top  petals,  large  flowers,  very  fine  and  striking. 

Of  the  newer  large  flowered  or  show  varieties  the 
following  were  very  fine  : — Superb  (Beck),  pale,  bright 
red  lower  petals,  flushed  with  orange,  dark  top  petals, 
very  fine  form,  and  bold  trusss,  good  habit ;  Grati- 
tude, pale  pink,  with  slight  bright  rosy-purple 
streaks,  dark  top  petals,  very  fine  shape,  and  excellent 
habit;  liritomart  (Beck),  a  rich  orange-red  flower, 
dark  top  petals,  very  fine  shape,  and  excellent  truss, 
good  habit  ;  Fortitude,  orange-pink,  dark  top  petals 
margined  with  orange  and  crimson,  very  fine  pip  and 
truss,  good  habit  ;  Brilliant  (Little),  brilliant  orange- 
carmine,  very  fine  bright  colour,  large  pip  and  fine 
truss,  excellent  habit,  promising  to  make  a  very  fine 
exhibition  variety ;  Thebais  (Beck),  rich  brilliant 
crimson  lower  petals,  flushed  with  orange  and  slightly 
veined  with  dark,  rich  dark  top  petals,  very  fine  form, 
good  habit  ;  Princess  Hortensia,  pale  orange-salmon, 
deepening  to  rose,  slight  dark  blotch  on  top  petals, 
very  free  and  good  ;  Rose  Superb  (Little),  pale  soft 
rosy-pink,  slight  orange-crimson  blotch  on  lower 
petals,  orange-rose  upper  petals,  very  fine  form,  large 
truss,  very  free  ;'and  Gloriana  (Beck),  an  advance  on 
Hermit,  really  a  tinted  Hermit,  delicate  blush  lower 
petals,  dark  top  petals,  shaded  with  fairy  orange,  and 
margined  with  pale  rose,  very  free  and  fine,  excellent 
habit. 

The  foregoing  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of 
varieties  grown  by  Mr.  Little,  but  they  are  instanced 
to  indicate  something  of  the  newer  varieties  of  the 
past  year  or  two.  The  collections  of  double  and  single 
tonal  varieties,  as  well  as  of  the  double  and  single 
Ivy-leaved  forms,  were  all  alluded  to  in  the  report  of 
the  Pelargonium  show  ;  but  it  should  be  stated  that 
Mr.  Wiggins*  method  of  growing  the  Ivy-leaved  sorts 
is  one  well  worthy  of  imitation,  as  they  are  invaluable 
(or  conservatory  decoration  during  the  summer. 

In  every  glass-house  there  were  Pelargoniums  ; 
even  the  vineries  are  made  to  do  duty  in  the  Pelar- 
gonium season.  One  lean-to  house,  145  feet  in  length 
by  15  feet  or  so  in  width,  was  full  of  specimen 
plants  in  flower,  and  all  being  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  R.  D. 


The  Pelargonium. — The  new  varieties  of  the 
Pelargonium  that  have  been  introduced  during  the 
last  few  years  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  merit, 
many  of  them  ;  the  section  termed  decorative  for 
want  of  a  better  name  has  been  improved  very  much 
more  than  any  of  the  others  during  that  period,  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  in  that  section  there  was 
much  more  room  for  improvement.  The  new  varie- 
ties were  enumerated  and  described  at  the  time  they 
were  exhibited,  and  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  no 
collection  can  be  complete  without  a  selection  of 
them.  The  plants  should  now  be  starting  into 
growth  for  early  flowering,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
started  well  the  soil  ought  to  be  shaken  from  the 
roots  and  the  plants  shifted  into  pots  a  size 
smaller  than  those  they  flowered  in.  If  the  shoots 
are  allowed  to  grow  considerably  before  the  plants 
are  shaken  out  and  repotted  they  receive  a  check. 
They  may  stand  out-of-doors  after  they  are  cut  down, 
but  when  they  are  repotted  it  is  best  to  place  them 
in  a  light  airy  house,  pit  or  frame  ;  after  this,  see 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  irregularity  of  watering. 
The  decorative  section  and  the  show  varieties  require 
much  the  same  treatment ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  cut 
them  back  rather  close,  and  they  should  be  dry  at  the 
roots,  to  prevent  bleeding.  It  is  a  good  time  to  put 
in  cuttings,  either  of  the  young  shoots  or  of  the  older 
ripened  wood  ;  they  must  not  be  put  in  hotbeds,  but 
will  form  roots  readily  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse, 
or  in  a  cold  frame.  The  fancy  varieties  should  also 
be  cut  down  now,  and  cuttings  put  in  if  young  stock 
is  required  ;  they  should  not  be  cut  quite  so  close  in 
as  the  others,  and  being  more  delicate  in  constitu- 
tion they  do  not  brook  so  much  exposure  in  the 
open  air,  and  require  a  lighter  compost  to  be  potted 
into. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  amongst  the  most  use- 
ful plants  we  have  from  now  until  Christmas  to  keep 
the  greenhouse  gay.  The  plants  flowering  now  in 
6  and  7-inch  pots  were  propagated  from  cuttings  in 


August  last  year.  They  received  their  last  potting 
early  in  June,  and  are  now  ready  to  produce  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  flowers.  The  double  varieties  are  the 
best  to  cut  for  decorative  purposes.  The  plants  that 
are  intended  to  flower  from  now  until  October  will' 
be  freely  watered  and  supplied  with  manure-water. 
Those  intended  to  flower  from  October  until  Christ- 
mas are  not  yet  potted  into  their  flowering  pots  ;  this 
will  be  done  about  six  weeks  before  we  want  them  to 
flower. 

The  Vercena. — This  beautiful  flower  has  fallen 
into  comparative  neglect  in  the  South  of  Kngland, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  plants 
in  health  during  hot  weather  in  summer  ;  indeed,  the 
Verbena  is  too  liable  to  the  attacks  of  various  para- 
sites at  any  season,  and  cultivators  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
couraged when  they  find  their  plants  succumbing  to 
mildew,  greenfly,  or  red-spider,  or  to  a  combination 
of  the  whole  of  them.  The  only  way  to  do  them  well 
is  to  watch  for  the  first  appearance  of  any  of  these 
pests  and  to  take  steps  at  once  to  destroy  them.  The 
Verbena  may  be  planted  out  in  beds  during  the  sum- 
mer, where  it  affords  a  plentiful  supply  of  beautiful 
flowers,  if  the  beds  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  for  want 
of  water.  In  pots  they  make  a  beautiful  and  distinct 
feature  in  the  greenhouse,  but  as  the  roots  are  formed 
very  rapidly  and  speedily  they  exhaust  the  soil  in  the 
pots,  surface-dressing  with  rich  compost  or  repotting 
must  therefore  be  resorted  to.  At  all  times  give  plenty 
of  air,  else  the  foliage  will  suffer,  y.  Dottg/as,  Loxford. 


|)ild|itt  iJotes  and  |jtyamngs. 


Odontoglossum  sceptrum. — A  plant  of  this 
lovely  and  rare  Orchid,  bearing  a  branched  spike 
with  twenty-seven  flowers,  is  just  now  a  striking 
object  at  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.'s  nurseries  at  St. 
Alban's.  I  fear  but  few  know  this  plant,  as  a  weedy 
form  of  O.  luteo-purpureum  was  formerly  sold  for  it. 
The  true  species  is  that  which  Mr.  R.  P.  Percival 
flowered  last  year,  and  that  now  at  St.  Alban's.  It 
is  certainly  the  neatest,  most  compact,  and  prettiest 
of  the  section,  and  very  superior  to  the  high-priced 
O.  mulus.  At  first  sight  it  reminds  one  of  both  O. 
triumphans  and  O.  prionopetalon,  the  flower  having 
the  wax-like  texture  of  the  former  with  the  white 
ground,  saw-edged  side  segments  of  the  latter  variety. 
I  have  been  told  by  a  collector  that  there  are  many 
fine  varieties  of  this  plant,  some  of  them  having  the 
three  back  segments  of  a  shiny  blackish-brown  ;  but 
as  the  plant  seems  to  be  a  bad  traveller  but  few  have 
as  yet  appeared.  James  0 'Brim. 

Nanodes  Medus.e. — This  South  American  species 
we  lately  saw  well  flowered  in  the  collection  of  W.  E. 
Brymer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Islington  House,  Dorchester. 
It  is  not  an  attractive  flower  to  the  masses,  and  per- 
haps would  be  best  described,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  as  being  more  curious  than  pretty,  but  to  the 
real  flower  lover  it  is  very  striking. 

Grammatophyllum  Ellisiz.  —  This  charming 
Orchid,  a  native  of  Madagascar,  we  lately  saw  flower- 
ing in  Mr.  Bull's  choice  collection  at  Chelsea.  It  is 
quite  an  aesthetic  colour,  being  yellowish-brown  tipped 
with  maroon.  The  sepals  are  barred  with  yellow, 
and  the  basal  portion  of  the  lobes  are  freckled  with 
the  same  colour.  The  plant  is  bearing  a  flower-spike 
about  iS  inches  long,  with  over  twenty  fully  expanded 
flowers. 

E  PI  DEN  DRUM  nemorale.  —  Introduced  from 
Mexico  about  the  year  1S40.  This  really  handsome 
species  has  not  received  that  amount  of  attention  its 
merits  deserve.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  really 
handsome  specimen  exhibited  by  Mr.  Spyers,  from 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection,  at  (Regent's  Park 
Show,  on  July  12.  It  was  furnished  with  numerous 
spikes  of  its  pleasing  delicately  tinted,  rosy  coloured 
flowers.  Besides  its  value  as  an  exhibition  plant, 
it  is  also  one  of  the  very  best  to  cut  for  furnish- 
ing vases,  &C.J  as  the  flowers  remain  in  beauty  nearly 
three  weeks  after  they  are  cut  from  the  plants. 
E.  prismatocarpum,  also  exhibited  at  Regent's  Parkin 
fine  condition,  from  Mr.  Cobb's  collection,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  handsome  of  the  genus. 
The  greenish-while  sepals,  and  petals  spotted  with 
black,  and  the  pinkish  coloured  lip  are  quite  novel. 


Mr.  Cobb's  variety  is  a  very  good  one,  but  whether  it 
is  in  the  culture,  or  in' the  variety  itself — most  likely 
the  latter — it  is  not  so  good  as  one  frequently  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Heims,  gr.  to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
which  is  the  best  variety  I  have  ever  seen.  Both  the 
above  Orchids  should  be  in  every  collection,  as  not 
only  do  the  flowers  last  well,  but  they  are  excellent 
exhibition  plants.  J.  Douglas. 


COLONIAL   NOTES. 

The  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Ma- 
dras.— The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Society  may,  says  the  annual  report, 
be  to  some  extent  appreciated  by  the  extraordi- 
nary increase  in  its  correspondence.  The  number 
of  letters  written  and  copied  into  the  books  during  the 
year  1SS1  was  10S3  ;  while  in  1S60,  when  a  regular 
letter-book  appears  to  have  been  first  kept,  it  was 
only  45,  in  1S6S  only  539,  and  in  1S74  only  SoS  ; 
these  figures,  of  course,  not  including  numerous  notes 
written  by  the  various  officers  of  the  Society  on  the 
Society's  business,  which  not  being  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, or  for  other  reasons,  are  not  recorded.  The 
past  season  may  be  described  as  an  unusually  bad  one 
for  vegetation.  The  records  of  the  Government 
Observatory  show  very  unsatisfactory  meteorological 
conditions,  the  rainfall  of  iSSl,  as  there  registered, 
being  only  44.04  inches  against  an  average  of  48.94, 
and  S.  19  of  those  inches  having  fallen  on  one  day, 
November  12,  on  which  day  there  was  a  cyclonic 
storm  which  did  considerable  damage  in  the  gardens, 
happily  only  petty  in  detail.  On  May  21  the  ther- 
mometer reached  in  the  shade  the  nearly  unprece- 
dented height  of  1120. 9,  while  on  January  31  it  fell  as 
low  as  60°. 4.  The  average  maximum  temperature  of 
the  latter  half  of  May  was  I05°.i,  and  of  the  whole 
month  the  mean  maximum  was  ioo°.4,  while  the 
usual  average  is  only  970. 6.  On  May  21  the  sun 
thermometer  reached  159°. 2,  its  average  for  the  month 
being  I4S°.9  against  a  usual  average  of  I40°.5.  The 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell,  and  consequently  the 
moisture  in  the  soil,  being  throughout  the  year  about 
10  inches  lower  than  usual,  such  heat  as  that  above 
recorded  had  a  most  injurious  effect  on  plants,  and 
makes  it  worthy  of  remark  that  no  more  plants  seem 
to  have  actually  perished  than  usually  do  each  succes- 
sive hot  weather.  The  last  day  of  the  year  was 
rendered  remarkable  by  an  earthquake  — happily  a 
very  rare  event  in  Madras — which  damaged  the 
Society's  property  by  slightly  cracking  the  roof  and 
walls  of  the  Superintendent's  bungalow. 


Tomatos. — The  weather  which  we  have  expe- 
rienced up  to  the  present  time,  while  promoting  a 
luxuriant  growth  in  the  plants,  has  been  very  unfa- 
vourable to  the  setting  and  developing  of  the  fruit. 
The  crop  is,  therefore,  in  the  most  favourable  situa- 
tion out-of-doors,  late,  and  had  we  not  anticipated 
this  result  by  planting  out  a  dozen  or  more  plants  with 
the  fruits  half  grown  at  the  same  time  we  made  our 
general  planting,  and  from  which  we  have  been 
gathering  fruit  during  the  last  few  weeks,  we  should 
have  had  a  break  in  the  supply  hitherto  furnished  by 
plants  grown  in  pots  under  glass.  Attend  well  to 
the  thinning  and  stopping  of  the  shoots  and  leaves, 
so  that  anything  like  overcrowding  of  either  may  be 
avoided,  and  that  the  fruit  may  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun — upon  the  presence 
and  absence  of  which  so  much  depends  ;  and  see 
that  the  shoots  are,  with  nails  and  shreds,  tacked  to 
the  wall  as  soon  as  they  require  it  to  be  done,  other- 
wise they  will  be  liable  to  get  damaged  by  the  wind. 
Respecting  Tomatos,  I  may  remark  that  through  pre- 
sure  of  work  or  rather  inability  to  do  it  at  the  proper 
lime  in  consequence  of  so  much  rain,  the  shoots 
and  leaves  of  a  few  of  our  plants  were  not 
attended  to  in  the  way  of  thinning  and  stopping  as 
soon  as  they  should  have  been,  with  the  result  that 
both  the  beginning  of  last  week  exhibited  symptoms 
(blotches)  of  the  disease.  These  (the  affected  parts 
we  cut  clean  away,  and  dusted  the  plants  with  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  new  soot,  which  has  arrested 
the  spreading  of  the  blotches.  I  specially 
mention  this  fact,  so  that  if  any  of  your  readers' 
plants     may      happen      to      be      similarly     affected 
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they  may,  instead  of  quietly  observing  the  progress, 
of  the  disease,  or,  it  may  be,  consigning  the  plants 
forthwith  to  the  rubbish-heap,  be  induced  to  take 
action  in  the  matter,  not  only  by  contesting  the  right 
of  the  enemy  to  be  in  the  held,  but  also  by  asserting 
their  right  and  power  to  drive  him  out  of  it. 

Seed  Sowing,  Planting,  &c. — The  beginning 
of  next  week  in  cold  districts,  and  a  week  or  ten  days 
later  in  warm  localities,  will  be  a  good  time  to  make 
a  first  sowing  of  winter  Spinach  ;  and  again  about 
tenor  twelve  days  later,  in  shallow  drills  not  less  than 
from  16  to  iS  inches  apart.  About  the  iSth  or  20th 
of  this  month  Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  seeds  should  be 
sown  on  a  warm  border  for  wintering  in  pits  and 
frames,  and  to  be  transplanted  under  hand-glasses, 
and  in  the  open  in  early  spring.  For  this  purpose  we 
prefer  Early  London,  Walcheren,  and  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower,  the  latter  to  fill  in  the  blank  that 
otherwise  might,  and  frequently  does  occur  between 
the  supply  obtained  fiom  the  autumn  raised  plants, 
and  those  raised  in  heat  in  January  ;  and  black-seeded 
Bath  Cos,  Cooling's  Broad-leaf  Cos  (a  select  variety  of 
the  former),  Hick's  Hardy  White  Cos,  and  Lee's 
Hardy  Hammersmith  Cabbage  Lettuces  ;  four  good 
all-round  winter  varieties.  These  sowings,  however, 
should  be  made  a  weak  earlier  or  later  than  the  dates 
above  given,  according  as  the  situation  is  cold  or 
warm.  Our  own  practice,  and  one  that  we  have 
heretofore,  as  we  do  now,  recommend  to  others,  is  to 
sow  another  pinch  of  seed  of  the  respective  kinds, 
about  the  25th  of  the  present  month.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  thinly  rather  than  otherwise,  to 
prevent  the  plants  from  damping  off  when  they  come 
up,  through  being  too  close  together,  and  be  protected 
from  the  ravages  of  birds  by  a  piece  of  netting 
supported  by  short  foiky  sticks,  to  prevent  the 
former  getting  at  the  seeds  through  the  latter. 
Sow  the  seed  of  Lamb's  Lettuce  thinly  in  drills  1  foot 
apart  and  1  inch  deep  on  a  warm  border  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  month,  and,  as  also  the  seeds 
above  referred  to,  water  through  a  fine  rose  in  the 
event  of  the  weather  rendering  it  necessary  at  the 
time  of  sowing  or  subsequently.  Turnips  (Carter's 
Jersey  Marrow  and  Jersey  Lily  are  two  excellent 
varieties)  should  also  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  this 
month  to  yield  a  supply  adequate  to  the  demand 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Continue  to 
sow  Radishes,  Mustard  and  Cress  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion ;  the  latter  we  find  comes  up  better  when  shaded 
with  a  mat  for  a  few  days  after  sowing. 

Continue  to  make  plantings  of  Eroccolis,  Savoys, 
and  winter  Greens,  as  ground  for  that  purpose  becomes 
vacant  ;  also  Celery  (from  late  sowing)  and  Leeks. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  of  Cabbage  Lettuce  and 
Endive — the  result  of  the  seed  sown  the  third  week 
in  July — are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  out 
in  small  beds  and  guard  against  the  ravages  of  slugs 
by  dusting  a  mixture  of  new  soot  and  lime  along  the 
side  and  ends  of  the  beds  ;  and  so  soon  as  the  young 
plants  of  Lettuce  and  Endive  become  large  enough 
let  good  breadths  be  planted  of  each  sort  for  autumn 
and  winter  use — the  former  to  be  lifted  and  trans- 
planted in  cold  pits  and  frames  upon  the  approach  of 
frost. 

General  Work.— Early  Potatos  which,  like  the 
late  ones,  are  badly  diseased  this  season,  should, 
where  not  already  done,  be  lifted,  sorted,  and  put 
away  on  the  shelves  of  the  Potato-house — those  for 
seed  in  one  place,  and  those  for  the  table  in  another. 
A  portion  of  the  ground  thus  cleared  will  come  in  for 
the  winter  crops  of  Spinach  and  Cauliflowers.  Clip 
Box  edgings  in  kitchen-gardens,  either  round  or 
square  fashion  ;  but  in  either  case  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  a  line  and  good  taste  in  the  operation,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  is  performed  so 
also  will  be  the  effect — good  or  bad  —  thus  produced. 
Peas  and  Beans  intended  for  seed  should  be  gathered 
as  soon  as  the  pods  show  signs  of  ripening,  and  be 
placed  on  shutters  in  pits  or  frames,  where  they  can 
have  the  sashes  drawn  over  them  to  protect  them 
from  damp,  or  in  dry  sheds,  where  they  can  be 
shelled,  labelled,  and  stored  away  on  wet  days.  The 
old  haulms  should  be  cleared  off,  and  the  ground,  by 
Dutch  hoeing  and  raking,  be  put  in  readiness  for  the 
planting  of  late  Broccoli.  A  vigorous  war  must  now 
be  waged  against  weeds,  which  are  more  plentiful  than 
is  desirable  in  most  gardens  this  season,  and  in  the 
destruction  of  which  a  couple  of  "willing"  hands 
and  a  good  Dutch  hoe  can  show  good  results  for  a 
day's  labour.  H.  IV.  IVard,  Longford  Castle, 
Wilts, 


Peaches    an6    Nectarines. 

In  ordinary  seasons  the  present  is  a  good  time  for 
removing  the  sashes  of  early  houses,  to  give  the  trees 
the  full  benefit  of  the  autumn  sun  and  rains,  but  with 
the  continual  rain  and  dull  sunless  weather  we  have 
had  during  the  past  two  months,  they  will  be  as  well 
on  for  the  present  ;  when  we  get  some  bright  sunny 
weather  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  be  put  under 
cover,  to  undergo  any  necessary  repairs  or  paint- 
ing required,  which  is  easier  and  better  done  than 
when  they  are  on  the  roof.  As  succession  houses 
become  cleared  of  fruit  treat  them  as  advised 
for  the  early  houses,  by  thoroughly  washing  and 
taking  out  all  superfluous  wood  not  required  for 
bearing  fruit  next  season.  Avoid  overcrowding  the 
young  shoots,  which  are  often  the  cause  of  weak 
spindly  wood,  of  no  use  for  fruit  bearing.  Keep  the 
young  shoots  spread  out  to  get  all  the  sun  and  light 
possible.  Later  houses,  if  required,  may  now  be 
brought  on  gently,  by  using  a  little  fire-heat,  and 
shutting  up  early  whenever  favoured  with  a'  little 
sun.  Keep  down  red-spider  by  freely  using  the 
syringe.  Expose  the  fruit  to  all  the  sun  and  light  pos- 
sible. Still  keep  the  latest  house  cool,  to  prolong 
the  season  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  J.  WaUist 
Keeh  Gardens,  .lug.  1. 

Hale's  Early  Peach. — The  first  fruit  of  this 
excellent  variety  was  gathered  from  the  open  wall  at 
Chiswick  on  the  first  day  of  this  month,  fully  ripe  and 
highly  coloured.  The  fruit  would  weigh  between 
6  oz.  and  7  oz.,  and  as  regards  finish  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell  whether  it  had  been  grown  out-of-doors  or 
under  glass.  It  perhaps  lacked  that  transparency  of 
skin  which  is  characteristic  of  fruits  that  are  blown 
out  by  forcing,  but  in  other  respects  a  more  perfect 
example  of  fruit  culture  could  not  be  desired.  The 
variety  is  evidently  a  first-rate  one  for  the  open  wall 
or  for  forcing  under  glass. 


Slants  and  %ht  |;tltui;f. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns. — Any  of  these 
that  may  require  potting  should  be  seen  to  without 
delay,  so  that  the  pots  may  become  well  filled  with 
roots  before  winter  sets  it.  In  performing  this  opera- 
tion, at  this  season  of  the  year,  use  pots  no  larger 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  plant  a  slight 
shift  to  tide  them  over  till  the  spring.  A  good  general 
mixture  of  soil  for  Ferns  may  be  made  of  two-thirds 
peat  (such  as  the  common  bracken,  Pteris  aquilina, 
thrives  in),  to  this  add  one-third  of  light  fibrous  loam 
and  silver-sand.  Exceptions  may  be  made  of  such  as 
the  Gymnogrammas  and  some  of  the  more  delicate 
kinds,  which  will  thrive  best  in  peat  and  silver-sand 
alone  ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  sorts  with  strong, 
robust  growth,  as  the  larger  forms  of  the  Tree  Ferns, 
will  do  better  on  the  whole  in  a  soil  of  more  retentive 
character.  Some  of  the  coarsest  rooted  kinds  of 
Ferns  are  in  the  genus  Marattia,  one  of  which  <M. 
elegans)  we  are  growing  in  a  soil  chiefly  consisting  of 
loam.  Where  potting  can  be  postponed  till  spring  it 
will  be  preferabletodo  so.  In  this  case  occasional  doses 
of  liquid  manure-water  will  be  beneficial.  For  this  I 
have  found  weak  guano-water  about  the  best  stimu- 
lant. Such  moisture-loving  Ferns  as  Pteris  scaberula 
and  Ilypolepis  repens  will  be  safer  if  a  pan  is  stood 
under  the  pot,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  pot  Straw- 
berries. This  will  be  a  safeguard  against  an  omission 
in  watering.  These  fine  Ferns  if  once  allowed  to 
suffer,  will  be  disfigured  for  the  season.  Probably 
this  is  the  reason  why  they  are  not  more  grown  than 
they  are.  Gleichenias  should  also  have  abundance  of 
water.  See  to  any  of  these  that  are  pushing  forth 
young  rhizomes  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  pot  or 
tub  in  which  they  are  growing.  If  young  stock  is 
wanted,  these  may  be  safely  rooted  off  into  small  pots 
or  pans,  and  when  they  have  made  two  or  three 
fronds  can  be  severed  from  the  parent  plant.  If  not 
wanted  for  this  purpose,  turn  the  points  of  these 
growths  back  towards  the  centre  of  the  plant,  after 
which  a  slight  sprinkling  of  light  peaty  soil  and  sand 
will  soon  induce  them  to  strike  fresh  root.  Where 
a  damp  wall  exists  in  a  cool  house,  this,  an  unsightly 
object,  may  be  turned  to  good  account,  on  which 
to  grow  the  Filmy  Ferns  in  a  natural  manner,  if 
there  is  room  for  some  rockwork,  and  around  this, 


again,  a  glass  case.  In  this  manner  they  will  thrive 
immensely  on  either  fieestone  or  tufa,  with  peat  for 
them  to  root  into.  In  constructing  rockwork  for 
these  or  any  other  Ferns,  the  pocket  system  should 
be  avoided,  by  this  I  mean  the  practice  of  having  a 
large  receptacle  for  soil,  with  but  a  small  opening  for 
the  growing  plants.  I  have  seen  some  cases  where  it 
would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  renovate  the  soil. 
The  belter  plan  is  to,  place  the  rockwork  and  the  soil 
so  that  the  latter  can  be  easily  removed  if  necessary  to 
add  fresh  supplies  of  the  same  at  pleasure.  Plenty  of 
seedling  Ferns  can  generally  be  found  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Some  of  the  most  useful  kinds  should 
be  secured  and  pricked  oil  either  into  pans  or  small 
pots.  These  will  make  nice  stuff  another  spring.  It 
is  also  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  raise  any  kind  from 
the  spores,  most  kinds  being  proline  in  this  respect 
now.  The  same  kind  of  soil  as  each  respective 
genus  thrives  the  best  in  will  suit  for  this.  Where 
there  may  be  a  fruitful  frond  of  I'latycerium  grande, 
no  opportunity  should  be  lost  in  attempting  to  increase 
the  stock  of  this  fine  Fern.  Young  plants  of  this  and 
V.  alcicorne  will  be  best  kept  in  pots  until  large 
enough  to  be  transferred  to  moderate-sized  blocks  or 
pieces  of  virgin  cork  ;  the  latter  suits  them  very  well. 
Any  large  specimens  of  these  Ferns  should  receive 
attention  by  removing  any  sour  or  inert  soil,  and 
substituting  for  it  fibrous  peat  from  which  the 
finer  portions  have  been  removed  ;  a  little  sphagnum 
will  also  be  beneficial.  Where  a  large  quantity  of 
Fern  is  required  for  cut  purposes  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  the  stock  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  should  now 
be  induced  to  make  a  good  growth.  This  will  be  the 
more  durable  if  the  plants  are  freely  exposed  to  the 
light  and  grown  in  a  somewhat  airy  house.  Some 
pots  made  up  now  with  Selaginella  Kraussiana 
will  make  most  useful  decorative  stuff  by  the 
autumn.  The  golden  form  of  this  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Buluous  Plants. — Of  these  Amaryllis  aulica 
should  now  be  making  growth;  treat  the  plants 
liberally,  and  fine  spikes  of  bloom  will  be  given 
during  the  late  autumn.  Vallota  purpurea  will 
now  be  pushing  up  flower-spikes  ;  endeavour  to  pro- 
long the  blooming  period  of  this  fine  subject  by  hasten- 
ing some  and  retarding  others.  The  late  stock  of 
Achimenes  and  Tydceas  should  be  watered  freely. 
These  showy  plants  are  more  valuable,  I  think, 
during  September  than  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  Gesneras  should  now  be  making  nice  stuff; 
pits  or  frames  with  a  slight  heat  will  still  do  best  for 
them.  This  fine  showy  subject  does  not  appear  to  do 
well  near  London.  At  any  rate  we  cannot  succeed  with 
it  as  we  would  like.  They  make  plenty  of  good  growth, 
and  push  forth  flower-spikes,  but  the  buds  scarcely 
ever  develope  into  open  blossoms.  I  have  attributed 
this  to  thesevere  fogs  with  which  wewerealllictedduring 
the  late  autumn.  The  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Narciss, 
with  the  Paper-white  form  of  the  latter,  are  now  being 
sent  over.  The  stock  of  these  valuable  early  flower- 
ing bulbs  should  be  secured  without  delay.  Those 
intended  for  the  first  batch  ought  to  be  potted  at 
once  ;  when  this  is  done,  plunge  the  pots  in  cocoa- 
fibre  if  possible  :  this  material  is  better  than  ashes, 
keeping  sweeter.  Cover  the  bulbs  but  slightly,  so 
that  the  warmth  of  the  sun  can  penetrate  to  them. 
When  growth  pushes  through  the  covering,  remove 
the  pots  to  a  greenhouse  or  pit,  and  the  flower-spikes 
will  shoot  forth  with  scarcely  any  forcing.  The  stock 
of  Lachenalias  should  be  seen  to  at  once  ;  shake  the 
bulbs  out  of  their  pots,  and  sort  them,  potting 
the  stronger  or  blooming  bulbs  by  themselves,  and 
the  weaker  ones  in  like  manner  by  themselves,  only 
these  latter  may  be  placed  more  thickly  in  the  pots  if 
room  cannot  be  spared  ;  a  somewhat  light  soil  suits 
them  best.  'James  Hudson,  Gunners&ury,  Aug,  I. 


Begonia  fragrans  as  a  Bush  Plant. — 
Those  who  admire  showy  plants  and  love  fragrant 
flowers,  are  ever  ready  to  read  and  re-read  anything 
interesting  about  old  favourites.  Of  this  Begonia  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  much,  if  anything,  that  is 
entirely  new  in  a  cultural  seme,  but  at  least  it  is  not 
often  seen  grown  as  a  specimen  for  exhibition — about 
4  feet  across.  In  this  condition  a  certain  well-known 
plant  grower,  hailing  from  North  Devon,  has 
several  plants,  and  anything  more  attractive  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  It  appears  that  when  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  growth  is  obtained  the  plant  is  more 
free  flowering  than  when  it  is  grown  in  a  rich  compost 
and  planted  out.  At  all  events  such  specimens  as 
those  above-mentioned  will  hold  their  own,  from  a 
decorative  point  of  view,  with  the  most  costly  of  the 
species ;  and  while  not  depreciating  the  merits  of 
other  varieties,  it  is  something  to  know  that  such 
specimens  can  be  grown  of  a  plant  that  is  so  useful  for 
every  modem  purpose  of  decoration, 
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APPOINTMENTS   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

T  Continuation    of   the    Liverpool    Jlorticul- 

I      tural  Association's  Exhibition. 

I  Continuation  of  Bee  Show,  at  South    Ken- 

Monday,         Aug.    7  J  ^nVand  Cottagers'  Flower  Show,  at 
South  Kensington 
I  Show  of  Gooseberries  and   Table    Decora- 
L      lions,  at  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 
T„,,n,v         A„~     R  f  Ro>'al    Horticultural    Society  :  Meeting  of 
rucsoAV,        Aug.    8  I      Fruit  and  Floral  Committees,  at  II  A.M. 


THE  comparatively  small  number  of  working 
gardeners  who  subscribe  to  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  has  over 
and  over  again  been  the  subject  of  comment — 
unfavourable  mostly  to  the  craft  as  a  body — 
amongst  persons  who  can  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  actual  circumstances  which  surround 
a  gardener's  life — who  have  never  qualified 
themselves  for  a  gardener's  position,  and  who 
have  little  real  sympathy  with  gardening  or  its 
exponents.  By  such  critics  as  these  gardeners 
as  a  body  have  been  misunderstood,  and  the 
non-appearance  of  their  names  on  the  roll-call 
of  the  Institution  has  often  been  attributed  to 
motives  very  wide  of  the  truth.  The  fact  is, 
that,  with  low  salaries,  and  the  many  claims 
which  most  of  them  have  upon  their  very  slender 
resources,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  gardening 
fraternity  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  anything 
but  supply  their  own  most  urgent  necessities. 
That  the  support  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  would  be  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  with  the  craft  as  a  body, 
were  the  circumstances  of  its  members  altered, 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever  ;  at  the  same 
time,  after  making  all  due  allowance,  it  should 
be  quite  within  their  power  to  contribute  mites, 
and  mites  multiplied  would  form  a  very  large 
aggregate.  The  man  who  by  his  skill  and 
industry  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  plea- 
sure and  instruction  of  the  masses,  who  has  to 
battle  with  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
enemies  beyond  count,  whose  day's  work 
is  never  done,  the  hundred-and-one  jobs  he 
has  in  view  being  never  finished — yet  who,  in 
the  face  of  all  these  things,  can  show  such 
results  as  the  average  British  gardener? — this 
is  not  the  man  to  be  insensible  to  the  claims  of 
charity,  or  to  fail  in  making  provision  for  old 
age  and  infirmity,  if  he  only  have  the  chance 
to  do  it. 

The  amount  collected  by  gardeners  for  the 
Pension  Augmentation  Fund  last  year  did  credit 
to  them  as  a  first  effort  ;  we  hope  and  believe 
that  the  one  now  being  made,  and  which  will 
be  closed  on  November  I,  will  be  even  more 
successful  (about  ,£100  having,  we  believe,  been 
already  received  by  the  Secretary,  although 
only  a  few  days  have  elapsed  since  the  cards 
were  issued),  for  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
as  to  the  desirability  of  raising  the  pensions, 
and  of  doing  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  pen- 
sions when  raised  will  be  none  too  liberal, 
indeed  they  ought  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  committee  at  present  propose  to  go, 
and  a  correspondent  has  suggested  to  us  how 
this  may  be  accomplished.  He  asks  "Would 
it  not  be  a  good  thing  if  all  the  gardeners  in  the 
United  Kingdom  were  to  ask  their  employers 
to  allow  their  gardens  to  be  opened  to  the  public 
for  one  half-day  once  a  year  ?"  and  expresses 
his  decided  opinion  that  most,  if  not  all  em- 
ployers would  agree  to  the  proposition  if  the 
matter  was  only  fairly  put  before  them.  "  There 
are,"  he  continues,  "upwards  of  2300  noble- 
men's and  gentlemen's  places  in  this  country, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  much  larger  number  not 
included  in  the  Directories,  and  the  sum  obtained 
for  admission  would  range  from  £1  to  ,£50, 
according  to  the  size  of  ihe  place  and  its  dis- 
tance from  populous  centres.  Supposing  the 
average  receipts  amounted  only  to  the  low  sum 
01  Lit  tne  handsome  total  of  ,£11,500  would  be 
realised,  and  ,£10  from  each  place  would  put 
^23,000  to  the  credit  of  the  Institution  ;  and 
such  a  sum  as  this  would  enable  the  committee 
to  make   the   pensions   £25   for  the   old  gar- 


deners, and  j£2o  for  the  widows."  He  suggests 
that  as  many  gardens  as  possible  should  be 
thrown  open  on  Bank  Holidays,  but  that  no 
two  gardens  within  ten  miles  of  each  other 
should  be  opened  on  the  same  day.  Fail- 
ing the  Bank  Holidays,  any  other  day 
during  the  summer  months,  before  or  after 
harvest,  may  be  selected  for  the  Grand 
Fete  day,  which  should  be  well  advertised  by 
the  usual  means,  and  where  possible  should 
be  made  additionally  attractive  by  lawn  tennis, 
cricket,  and  other  games  for  the  youngsters. 
Other  desirable  accessories,  such  as  music  and 
light  refreshments,  should  also  be  employed 
when  desirable  ;  the  admission  fee  should  be 
ix.  from  1  till  4  p.m.,  and  6d.  from  4  till  S 
o'clock. 

"  As  a  start,"  further  writes  our  correspondent, 
who,  we  may  mention,  is  Mr.  John  Perkins,  "  I 
have  asked  my  employers,  Lord  and  Lady 
Henniker,  Thornham  Hall,  Eye,  for  permis- 
sion to  put  the  scheme  above  suggested  into 
practice,  and  their  answer  was  'Yes,  with  very 
great  pleasure;'  and  we  hope  to  have  our  half- 
day  fete  in  September,  as  soon  after  harvest  as 
possible." 

Mr.  Perkins  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
committee  of  management  for  his  admirable 
suggestion  ;  we  hope  the  fete  at  Thornham 
Hall  will  be  as  successful  as  he  could 
desire  ;  and  that  other  gardeners  will  take 
the  matter  up,  and  see  to  it  that  successful 
fete  days  shall  be  abundant  in  the  land, 
that  the  Institution  which  has  afforded  relief 
to  so  many  may  be  placed  in  a  position  to  do 
still  more. 

Another  plan,  already  partially  in  operation, 
would  be  to  make  collections  at  the  several 
flower  shows  throughout  the  country.  If  the 
young  gardeners  would  give  their  pence,  and 
those  whose  means  allowed  would  bestow  their 
shillings  and  pounds,  we  should  soon  have  an 
Institution  which  would  be  a  credit  to  us  and 
an  untold  boon  to  the  infirm  and  incapacitated 
among  us.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
willingness  to  receive  and  transmit  to  the  com- 
mittee any  sums  that  may  reach  us. 


The  Cannon-Ball  Trf.e.— Mr.  Jenman, 

the  colonial  botanist  at  British  Guiana,  sends  us  a 
photograph  of  the  flowering  and  fruiting  stem  of  a 
young  Cannon-ball  tree,  taken  in  the  Promenade 
Gardens,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  which  we  have 
had  engraved  (fig.  31).  This  particular  tree,  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  is  well  named,  is  about  45  or 
50  leet  high,  with  a  stem  18  inches  thick,  free  of 
branches,  as  shown,  and  with  a  handsome  spreading, 
hive-shaped  head  of  dense  dark  green  foliage.  This 
is  a  young  tree.  In  its  native  forests  it  grows  to  a 
much  greater  size.  Couroupita  guianensis  inhabits 
the  wide-stretching  alluvial  lands  skirting  the  rivers 
of  British  Guiana,  where  it  is  plentiful,  attaining  a 
height  of  80  to  100  feet  or  more.  It  is  of  free  growth, 
and  quickly  forms  a  fine  feature  as  a  specimen  plant 
in  a  tropical  garden.  It  suddenly  drops  its  leaves  in 
March,  and  in  a  few  days  is  again  clothed  in  fully 
developed  foliage  of  the  richest  green.  The  flowers 
are  large,  freely  produced,  curious  in  form,  pink  in 
colour,  and  highly  scented.  The  solid  rusty-coated 
fruits  are  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  contain  a 
quantity  of  flat  circular  seeds,  rather  larger  than  a  six- 
pence, embedded  in  their  pulp.  The  tree  belongs  to 
the  Lecythis  family,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  hard 
shells  of  the  fruit  are  used  as  drinking  vessels. 

Special  Societies.— The  annual  meeting  of 

the  Pelargonium  Society  will  take  place  this  year  at  a 
later  date  than  usual,  and  the  members  will  be  duly 
advised  on  the  subject.  At  the  luncheon  of  the 
National  Carnation  Society,  the  propriety  of  holding 
a  Pink  show  was  proposed  and  approved.  A  com- 
mittee will  therefore  be  framed  to  carry  out  such  a 
show  next  year,  and  Mr.  SHIRLEY  HlBBERD  will  in 
the  meantime  act  as  Secretary.  A  subscription  of  five 
shillings  only  will  be  expected  from  each  supporter. 

Diseases   of   Plants.— It  is  proposed    to 

form  an  international  association  of  those  botanists 


and  entomologists  most  competent  to  deal  with  this 
important  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
natural  history  of  plant  diseases,  and  the  investigation 
of  the  means  whereby  they  may  be  obviated  or  cured. 
The  main  objects  proposed  are  :— I.  Recognition  and 
speedy  communication  of  information  as  to  the  various 
forms  of  diseases  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  the  spread 
of  epidemics,  and  the  prevention  of  the  same.  2. 
The  collection  of  statistics  respecting  diseases  in 
various  localities  and  observation  of  the  influences  of 
situation,  soil,  climate,  &c.  3.  Investigations  as  to  the' 
power  of  particular  varieties  to  resist  disturbing  influ- 
ences, and  especially  frost;  and  also  the  making  of 
various  cultural  experiments  with  a  view  to  discover 
the  best  varieties  of  plants  to  be  cultivated  !h  different 
localities.  Co-operation  of  members  in  different  coun- 
tries is  indispensable,  and  they  should  be  chosen  from 
among  the  most  able  men  having  sound  knowledge 
of  the  variations,  &c,  of  plants.  Scientific  investi- 
gation of  new  forms  of  plant  diseases  will  be  con- 
ducted both  anatomically  and  chemically.  For  the 
furtherance  of  the  object  of  the  Society  it  is  advisable 
to  issue  an  appeal  to  the  members,  the  appeal  to  take 
the  form  of  questions  and  tables  to  be  filled  up  with 
notes  on  the  weather,  and  other  remarks.  The  growth 
of  seeds  is  also  to  be  studied  with  regard  to  locality, 
climate,  &c.  ;  as  also  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  forest, 
and  garden  trees.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  power  of  different  plants 
to  withstand  weather,  especially  frost.  Dr.  Paul 
Sorauer,  of  Proskau,  Silesia,  is  the  Secretary  and 
originator  of  the  proposed  Society,  and  in  each  country 
special  representatives  are  to  be  appointed  to  collect 
information. 

The    New   Government    Offices, — For 

years  plans  have  been  under  consideration  for  the 
construction  of  new  Government  Offices  at  Whitehall, 
which  are  urgently  needed  ;  and  now  that  the  Law 
Courts  are  approaching  completion  it  is  probable  that 
a  commencement  will  be  made  in  Whitehall.  The 
shameful  bungling  and  waste  of  money  that  accrue 
from  the  way  in  which  successive  Governments  tinker 
at  the  plans  of  their  predecessors,  and  devise  new 
ones  of  their  own,  without  reference  to  any  well  con- 
sidered scheme  for  carrying  out  the  work  as  a  great 
whole,  is  unhappily  notorious,  as  is  also  the  manner 
in  which  architects  and  landscape  gardeners  who  do 
know  their  business  are  too  often  treated.  Whatever 
plan  be  ultimately  adopted  we  share  the  wishes  of 
those  who  propose  to  open  up  the  Mall  to  Trafalgar 
Square  by  extending  it  across  Spring  Gardens,  and 
thus  forming  a  vista  from  the  square  right  up  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  thus  facilitating  traffic,  greatly 
enhancing  the  effect  of  the  square  and  of  the  Mall, 
which  would  then  have  a  suitable  finish  at  both  ends, 
and  securing  a  current  of  air.  The  advantages  of 
such  an  improvement  so  vastly  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantages that  we  hope  the  authorities  may  see 
their  way  to  carry  it  out,  and  not  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  one  of  the  finest  town  thoroughfares 
in  Europe. 

Seamless    Seed    Bags.— Mr.   James     T. 

Anderson,  of  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shoredilch, 
the  well-known  importer  of  Russia  mats,  and  manufac- 
turer of  sacks  and  bags,  &c,  has  sent  us  a  seamless  seed 
bag — a  speciality  of  his  manufacture,  in  which  there 
is  no  seam  whatever,  and  which  is,  in  consequence, 
admirably  adapted  for  holding  fine  seeds.  As  the 
cost  of  the  seamless  bags  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
sewn  ones,  and  all  complainls  as  to  imperfect  sowing 
and  bursting  will,  by  their  use,  be  done  away  with, 
they  must  become,  wilh  seedsmen,  an  article  of  prime 
necessity. 

Sport    from     the     Common     Aucuba 

japonica. — Mr.  Ireland,  of  the  Pillon  Nurseries, 
Barnstaple,  sends  us  a  sport  from  the  common  Au- 
cuba, identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  variety  late- 
maculata,  the  centre  of  the  leaf  being  occupied  with 
a  broad  yellow  disc,  leaving  only  a  small  margin  of 
green.  We  believe  that  it  is  matter  of  common  expe- 
rience that  these  central  variegations  are  less  constant 
than  those  in  which  ihe  margin  is  variegated  anil 
the  centre  green — a  curious  physiological  fact. 

Pelargonium    Gi.oiue    d'Orleans.  — 

Among  the  Ivy-Ieavcd  section  of  Pelargoniums  this  is 
certainly  one  of  the  very  best.  It  is  a  free  grower, 
and  produces  numerous  trusses  of  pink  dowers,  which 
are  distinct  and  striking  either  used  singly  or  en  main. 
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Mr.  Barron  sent  a  well-grown  collection  from  the 
Society's  gardens,  Chiswick,  to  the  late  National  Car- 
nation and  Picotee  Show  at  South  Kensington,  but  no 
other  variety  in  the  collection  exhibited  the  same  quali- 
ties of  growth,  habit,  or  colour.  Small  plants  in 
4-inch  pots  make  pretty  little  bushes  for  front  lines  in 
greenhouses,  and  they  also  make  bright  objects  for  the 
dinner-table  or  sitting-room.  The  plant  is  sure  to 
become  a  favourite  with  gardeners, 


with  it.  How  many  hundred  residences  in  and  round 
London  are  clothed  with  it  from  base  to  roof  during 
summer.  Falling  in  elegant  and  luxuriant  folds, 
it  relieves  the  harsh  monotony  of  miles  of  other- 
wise naked  brickwork.  Strip  the  houses  of  its 
plenitude  of  handsome  five-lobed  leaves,  and  what  a 
contrast  would  be  presented  to  view.  True,  its 
leaves  are  not  evergreen,  like  those  of  the  Ivy,  but 
they  are  not  the  less  acceptable  in  summer,  and  in 


attaches  itself  to  whatsoever  it  grows  against,  and 
forms  a  dense  mass  of  wood,  even  when  denuded  of 
leaves  ;  but  it  never  festoons  in  so  natural  and  grace- 
ful a  manner  as  the  common  form.  In  the  case  of  the 
Virginian  Vine,  the  leading  shoots  that  hang  down  in 
the  way  should  be  cut  away  when  the  leaves  have 
dropped,  and  those  left  nailed  or  tied  firmlyinto  posi- 
tion. Thustheplantscanremaintillspringcomesround, 
and  the  branches  send  forth  their  young  growths,     He 


FIG.   31, — THE  CANNON-BALL  TREE,     (SEE  P,    176.] 


The  Virginian  Creeper.  —  We  have  no 

hardy  Creeper  that  can  compare  with  the  "  American 
Ivy,"  as  it  has  been  sometimes  designated,  for 
service  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  both  a  most 
accommodating  and  a  most  serviceable  plant.  It  will 
do  in  almost  any  soil,  and  in  almost  any  cold  and  wet 
situation.  It  can  be  planted  in  odd  corners,  and  out- 
side of  these  it  will  spread  itself,  clothing  many  a 
-naked  spot  with  ample  verdure,  and  haDging  in 
graceful  festoons  from  any  available  point  its  leaders 
can  reach.  As  a  town  plant  for  covering  brickwork 
rapidly  and  completely  we  have  nothing  to  compare 


autumn  they  are  aglow  with  living  fire,  the  which,  if 
it  presages  the  decay  of  winter,  yet  lights  up  the  dull 
declining  days  with  a  warmth  of  colour  that  is  as 
striking  as  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  season.  What  a 
delicious  aspect  of  coolness  it  gives  to  a  dwelling  in 
summer,  when  no  cloud  tempers  the  heat  of  a  bright 
July  or  August  day.  There  are  some  who  recommend 
that  the  smaller  leaved  A.  tricuspidata  should  be 
planted  in  preference,  to  save  the  trouble  of  training, 
&c,  but  with  all  its  good  qualities  it  can  never  replace 
the  more  common  A.  hederacea.  The  former  is  highly 
valuable  as  a  permanent  covering,  because  its  bine 


who  introduced  the  Virginian  Creeper  to  this  country 
was  a  benefactor  to  his  race,  and  his  memory  should 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.     But — who  was  it  ? 

Monteretia  crocosm.eflora.  — For  fur- 
nishing large  show-houses  or  conservatories  at  this 
season,  or  for  grouping  upon  special  occasions,  the 
grass-like  leaves  and  orange  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
unsurpassed  for  giving  general  tone  and  lightness  of 
effect  to  any  arrangement.  It  looks  well  associated 
with  Cannas,  tall  Dracaenas,  or  Palms,  or  even  among 
the  ordinary  run  of  summer  flowering  plants ;  it  would 
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be  a  relief  among  so  many  subjects  that  are  conspicu- 
ous for  brightness,  but  lack  anything  like  grace  in 
their  habit  or  foliage. 

Tritonia  CROCATA, — Small  plants  of  these 

are  so  hardy  and  so  useful  for  the  amateur's  green- 
house, that  no  one  should  be  without  a  collection  of  the 
different  varieties.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  green,  and 
the  flower-spikes  about  12  inches  long,  each  spike 
bearing  from  six  to  seven  flowers.  The  flowers  are 
orange,  cup-shaped,  and  marked  with  yellow  at  the 
base  of  the  cup. 

— —  The  "Ait"  at  Kew  Bridge.  —  We 
trust  the  powers  that  be  will  not  be  too  much 
occupied  with  their  warlike  preparations  and  their 
political  conflicts  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  one  of  the 
prettiest  bits  of  river  scenery  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  Thames.  Separating  the  wooded  demesnes  at 
Kew  from  the  noisome  town  of  Brentford  stand  in  mid- 
stream one  or  two  islets — locally  termed  aits,  or  eyots 
■ — and  which  were  once  well  wooded  with  spreading 
Poplars  and  other  trees,  which  formed  a  delightful 
picture  as  viewed  from  Kew  Bridge.  At  all  times 
of  the  year  the  view  is  beautiful,  but  perhaps  specially 
so  on  a  winter's  afternoon  as  the  sun  is  about  to  set, 
when  the  trees  form  a  fine  contrast  to  the  tall  shaft  of 
the  waterworks.  Surely,  and  not  very  slowly,  these 
beautiful  islets  are  being  undermined  and  washed 
away  by  the  tides.  The  trees,  no  longer  provided 
with  sufficient  roothold,  fall  at  the  first  blast,  so  that 
speedily  nothing  will  be  left  to  shut  out  the  grimy 
smoke-bellowing  and  stinking  factories  of  Brentford 
from  the  Royal  Gardens.  If  it  were  a  mere  question 
of  picturesqueness  we  should  despair  of  hope  that  the 
authorities — in  this  case,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
the  Government — would  pay  any  heed  to  the  matter. 
Indeed,  attention  has  been  called  to  it  over  and  over 
again  in  the  Press,  and  still,  for  want  of  a  few  wattles, 
the  destruction  is  allowed  to  proceed.  But  the  matter 
has  a  practical  aspect  also,  for  the  aits  in  question  are 
not  only  screens  to  shut  out  offensive  surroundings, 
but  they  play  a  part  in  the  shelter  and  protection  of 
the  gardens,  while  their  preservation  would  obviate 
the  shoaling  of  the  river.  The  remedy  is  obvious, 
and  as  the  extent  is  trifling  it  would  not  entail  much 
cost.  Moreover,  the  aits  might  be  utilised,  by  making 
them  part  of  the  Arboretum,  and  while  securing 
the  few  existing  trees,  Alders,  Willows,  Poplars,  and 
other  trees  for  which  the  situation  is  adapted,  might 
be  planted.  The  simplest  way  would  be  to  put  the 
islets  under  the  management  of  the  authorities  at  the 
Koyal  Gardens. 

Gilia  Brandegei. — Two  or  three  years  ago 

this  pretty  plant  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, from  a  specimen  grown  by  that  most  successful 
introducer  and  cultivator  of  new  and  rare  herbaceous 
plants,  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  According 
to  the  work  just  mentioned,  this  is  an  "exceedingly 
rare  plant,  discovered  by  the  very  intelligent  and 
energetic  collector  whose  name  it  bears,  on  perpendi- 
cular rocks  at  the  source  of  the  Rio  ( irande,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  of  S.W.  Colorado."  It  was  again 
found  by  Drs.  Gray  and  Lamborn,  very  sparingly, 
on  the  Sierra  Blanca,  in  July,  1S77,  at  an  elevation  of 
upwards  of  12,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  plant 
grows  nearly  a  foot  high,  is  everywhere  glandular 
pubescent  ;  the  pale  primrose  tubular  flowers  measure 
upwards  of  an  inch  in  length.  A  fine  specimen  at 
Kew  is  now  flowering  abundantly  in  a  cool  frame  in  a 
somewhat  slightly  sheltered  spot.  Many  persons  have 
quite  failed  to  grow  this  species  on  the  open  rockwork  ; 
like  some  other  plants  from  very  lofty  elevations,  the 
sharp  and  sudden  atmospheric  changes  probably  prove 
too  much  for  it — in  the  cold  frame  these  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  modified. 

— -  Early  Flowering  Chrysanthemums, — 
At  the  Caterham  Horticultural  Society's  Show  on 
July  26  Mr.  John  Cat  i  ell,  nurseryman.  Wester- 
ham,  exhibited  a  box  of  cut  flowers  of  a  varied  and 
interesting  character  ;  among  them  was  a  collection 
of  bunches  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums.  It  is 
something  to  see  Chrysanthemums  in  flower  in  July  ; 
and  so  many  varieties,  and  all  generally  of  dwarf  free 
habit.  The  varieties  staged  from  Wcsterham  were 
Frederick  Pole,  chestnut,  good  colour,  distinct  ; 
Madame  Picaul,  cerise-rose,  pretty;  Dr.  Uoisduval, 
lilac-rose  ;  Indicum  nanum,  blush  rose,  changing  to 
blush  ;  Illustratum,  pale  pink  ;  Andromeda,  pale 
yellow  ;    Virgo,    white,   with  lemon   centre  ;    White 


Jardin  des  Plantes,  pure  white,  with  slight  sulphur 
centre  ;  and  Souvenir  d'un  ami,  said  to  be  snow-white, 
but  here  delicate  blush — a  very  good  variety  indeed, 
that  flowers  early,  and  remains  in  bloom  a  long  time. 
There  are  other  varieties  in  the  lists,  but  here  were 
the  kinds  named  in  full  bloom,  and  they,  therefore,  can 
be  depended  on  to  bloom  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Many  of  the  visitors  to  the  show  were  surprised  to  see 
Chrysanthemums  in  flower  in  July ;  as  well  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  early  section 
might  be.  The  fact  is  that,  with  care,  Chrysanthe- 
mums can  be  had  in  bloom  from  the  end  of  June, 
or  earlier,  up  to  the  end  of  January,  and,  indeed,  with 
the  service  of  some  of  the  late-flowering  Japanese 
varieties,  on  to  the  end  of  February,  if  only  some  heat 
can  be  given  to  assist  the  expansion  of  the  flowers. 

Vegetable    Marrows     for    Market. — 

Vegetable  Marrows  must  be  a  remunerative  crop, 
judging  from  the  extent  to  which  they  are  grown  by 
some  market  gardeners.  Mr.  Charles  Steele  has 
a  great  breadth  at  Gunnersbury  Lane  Farm,  Ealing, 
which  were  put  in  to  follow  one  of  the  finest  crops  of 
Lisbon  Onions  ever  seen.  The  ground  was  heavily 
manured  after  the  Onions,  and  ploughed,  the  plough- 
man cutting  deep  furrows  at  stated  distances  apart. 
Into  this  deep  furrow  a  heap  of  manure  was  dropped 
some  7  feet  or  so  apart  in  the  line  ;  a  slight  mound 
of  earth  was  piled  over  it,  and  on  this  two  plants  of 
Vegetable  Marrows  that  had  been  reared  two  in  a  pot 
were  planted  out.  It  was  done  during  dry  weather, 
and  a  little  water  was  given  at  the  outset ;  then  the 
rains  came,  and  the  plants  went  away  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
are  bearing  excellent  crops.  They  cover  a  piece  of 
ground  of  considerable  extent,  and  there  are  just  over 
fifty  lines  of  Marrows,  each  130  yards  or  so  in  length, 
with  shorter  rows  at  each  end,  with  one  necessitated 
by  the  shape  of  the  ground.  The  lines  of  Marrows 
are  from  12  to  14  feet  apart,  and  between  them  space 
was  formed  for  five  or  six  lines  of  Paris  Cos 
Lettuce  which  are  being  gathered  for  market.  The 
leading  shoots  of  the  Marrow  will  soon  meet  each 
other,  and  then  the  yield  will  be  something  enormous. 
The  variety  grown  is  the  Long-ribbed  White,  and  it 
appears  to  fruit  in  a  young  state,  and  at  all  times 
very  freely.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  48-pots,  two  in  a 
pot,  raised  and  grown  on  in  a  dung-bed  and  then 
hardened  off  for  planting  out,  by  which  time  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots  ;  and  being  prepared  to  bear  any 
vicissitudes  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  at 
the  end  of  May  and  early  in  June,  they  really  receive 
no  appreciable  check. 

■  Polygonum  molle.— On  the  new  rockwork 

at  Kew  this  pretty  species  is  now  in  flower.  It  is  a 
native  of  Nepal,  and  although  quite  distinct  from,  has 
somewhat  the  general  appearance  of  P.  amplexicaule. 
It  makes  a  graceful  clump  a  couple  of  feet  high,  with 
large  panicles  of  small  white  flowers. 

A  Ribbon-border  of  Poppies. — Travel- 
lers by  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  Reading,  as 
they  come  near  to  the  town,  pass  along  at  the 
north-westerly  end  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  seed 
trial  grounds.  Just  now  these  grounds  are  extremely 
gay  with  large  patches  of  annuals  that  are  surprisingly 
attractive  because  displaying  such  striking  patches 
of  colour.  But  one  long  and  broad  band  of  varied 
colour,  not  in  lines,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rainbow, 
but  mingled  together,  particularly  strikes  the  eye, 
and  many  a  wonder  must  be  expressed  as  to  what 
particular  flower  this  huge  band  represents.  It  runs 
parallel  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  the 
extent  of  some  200  yards,  and  on  examination  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  some  eight  lines  of  Preony- 
flowered  Poppies,  carrying  immense  blossoms,  many 
of  them  6  to  S  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  varying 
colours,  from  pure  while,  which  appears  to  be  the 
smallest  flowered,  to  rich  deep  crimson  and  black- 
purple  ;  between  these  extremes  are  flesh,  lemon, 
pink,  violet,  rose-scarlet,  and  many  other  colours 
and  combinations  of  colours  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. F'iner  types  of  the  double  Poppy  can  scarcely 
be  imagined,  and  the  whole  constitutes  a  band  of 
colour  as  unusual  as  it  is  extensive.  This  bed  of 
Poppies  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  patches  of 
brilliant  colours  which  flank  it  on  all  sides,  and  one 
can  realise  something  of  their  value  for  the  furnishing 
of  shubbery  borders  in  patches.  The  seed  of  these 
fine  Poppies  must  be  in  great  demand,  as  this  bed 
looks  as  if  it  would   furnish    seed  enough   for    the 


United  Kingdom,  with  a  colonial  possession  or  two 
of  great  extent  thrown  in  with  it.  Granted  that  the 
Toppy  is  a  somewhat  evanescent  flower,  yet  such  a 
strain  as  the  Px>ony  flowered  is  ve  ry  fine,  and  most 
attractive  when  in  bloom. 

Rosa   sinica.  —  The  double   form   of  this 

species  is  grown  in  some  Continental  nurseries  under 
the  name  of  R.  alba  odorata,  and  a  plant  received 
from  abroad  is  now  flowering  in  the  Kew  collection, 
with  the  latter  name  attached  to  it.  The  true  R. 
alba,  however,  is  a  totally  different  plant.  AlTON's 
Rosa  sinica  (for  what  the  plant  is  to  which  Linn.lus 
gave  that  name  is  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty)  is  a 
nearly  evergreen  half-climbing  shrub,  with  dark  green 
glossy  leaves,  its  peduncles  and  fruits  being  covered 
with  large  straight  bristles.  Its  native  country  is 
probably  China,  it  however  is  cultivated  in  so  many 
Eastern  countries  that  there  seems  some  doubt  as  to 
its  being  truly  a  Chinese  plant. 

The  Queen  Onion— Notwithstanding  what 

has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  this  early  and  most 
useful  Onion  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Neapolitan 
Marzagole  and  the  Early  White  Naples.  We  have 
just  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  three  growing 
side  by  side  under  circumstances  that  enabled  us  to 
carefully  examine  and  note  the  differences.  Between 
the  last  two  no  difference  can  be  distinguished,  but 
between  these  and  The  Queen  there  is  not  only  a 
difference  but  a  very  great  distinction.  The  Queen 
was  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  others  in  spring, 
and  has  matured  the  crop.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a 
sign  of  foliage,  but  just  beneath  the  soil  there  are 
perfect  bulbs  of  Onions  quite  matured.  But  the 
others  are  growing  fast,  and  are  only  beginning  to 
form  bulbs,  and  it  will  be  weeks  ere  they  will  be 
matured.  There  is  a  difference  of  several  weeks  in 
the  time  of  turning  in,  and  the  difference  in  the  growth 
of  the  Onions  is  as  great.  Perhaps  there  are  spurious 
stocks  of  The  Queen  in  cultivation,  and,  if  so,  any 
confusion  of  sorts  can  be  accounted  for. 

Delphinium  grandiflorum. — Mr.  John 

Cattell,  nurseryman,  Westerham,  has  forwarded  a 
branched  flowering  spike  of  this  fine  Delphinium, 
and  he  has  marked  it  "very  old  and  very  scarce." 
What  a  superb  thing  it  is  !  The  flowers  are  of  the 
richest  bright  blue — not  a  sky-blue,  but  a  real  regal 
blue,  reminding  one  of  Gentiana  verna,  but  richer  and 
fuller  in  the  tint  ;  the  flowers  medium-sized,  semi- 
double,  and  borne  on  dark  almost  erect  flower-stems, 
which  are  of  a  wire-like  substance  and  erect.  The 
ordinary  form  of  D.  grandiflorum  as  found  in  gardens 
falls  some  way  behind  this  in  beauty ;  it  is  the  most 
truly  blue  Delphinium  in  cultivation,  and  one  does 
not  wonder  at  its  being  labelled  "scarce."  Is  it 
scarce  because  it  is  a  weakly  grower  ?  The  rigid  and 
robust  looking  character  of  the  flower-stems  would 
lead  one  to  infer  the  contrary. 

Delphinium  Mooreanum.  —  This  is  pre- 
sumably a  new  variety,  and  is  growing  in  the  collec- 
tion at  Westerham.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  gooil 
shape,  fully  double,  and  finely  produced  ;  the  body 
of  the  petals  a  kind  of  pale  rosy-magenta,  with  a 
distinct  broad  margin  of  beautiful  clear  pale  blue. 
No  information  is  forthcoming  as  to  its  origin,  but  it 
should  be  noted  as  a  variety  deserving  a  place  in  a 
select  collection. 

Phlox  Drummondi,  Beauty  of  Wester- 
ham.— This  is  a  striped  variety  which  reminds  us  of 
the  pretty  form  that  was  grown  twenty-five  years  ago 
under  the  name  of  General  Radetzsky.  This  variety, 
which  was  raised  at  Westerham,  has  a  broad  shaded 
crimson  wedge  of  colour  on  each  segment,  the  latter 
being  feathered  with  lavender.  It  is  very  pretty 
indeed,  but  if  the  lilac  feathering  were  only  pure 
white,  it  would  be  even  more  acceptable.  As  it  is, 
it  is  a  striped  variety  decidedly  in  advance  of  any 
of  those  obtained  from  the  Continent.  It  was  sent  by 
Mr.  John  Cattsll,  Westerham,  in  all  probability 
it  will  come  true  from  seed,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
keep  plants  through  the  winter  in  pots,  and  propa- 
gate by  means  of  cuttings  in  the  spring.  We  should 
think  this  striped  form  would  make  a  very  pretty 
basket  plant. 

— —  Gaii.i.ardias. — The  recent  award  of  a  First- 
class  Certificate  of  Merit  to  what  is  known  as  the 
double  Gaillardia,  G,  picta  Lorenziana,  serves  to  call 
attention  to  a  somewhat  neglected  but  very  useful  anil 
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showy  class  of  plants.  The  double  variety  has  the 
whole  of  the  centre  of  the  flower  filled  up  with  quilled 
florets,  and  it  is  said  that  seedlings  will  produce  six 
different  shades  of  colour.  That  this  is  a  decided 
novelty  cannot  be  questioned,  but  whether  it  is  more 
strikingly  handsome  for  garden  purposes  than  the 
single  forms  remains  to  be  seen.  Of  these  a  round 
half-dozen  was  shown  by  Mr.  John  CATTELL,  of 
Westerham,  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Caterham 
Horticultural  Society,  G.  stellata  represents  a  bright 
golden  form,  with  a  single  row  of  ray  florets,  and  a 
greenish-brown  disc  :  it  is  a  strong  growing  type,  and 
blooms  very  freely.  G.  magnifies  is  of  a  richer  and 
deeper  gold,  with  a  more  even  circle  of  ray  florets 
and  a  icddish-brown  disc.  This  is  decidedly  hand- 
some, and  should  be  in  the  collection  of  those  who 
grow  hardy  plants  for  exhibition  purposes  in  August. 
G.  aristata  is  of  a  yet  deeper  gold  with  larger  ray 
florets,  also  in  a  single  row,  but  more  closely  set, 
therefore  giving  the  flowers  the  appearance  of  better 
form,  and  with  a  small  reddish-orange  disc  :  this 
also  is  very  fine.  G.  superba  has  longer  ray  florets, 
also  of  a  deep  golden  colour,  the  disc  yellowish-green 
in  the  centre,  with  a  margin  of  dull  red  ;  and  a  bronzy 
red  ring  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  florets, 
round  the  base  of  the  same.  In  G.  bicolor  we  get 
shorter  ray  florets  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour,  a 
reddish-crimson  disc  with  a  ring  of  orange-red  at  the 
base  of  the  florets,  but  which  is  much  brighter  in 
colour  than  in  the  case  of  superba.  Lastly  comes  G. 
grandiflora:  this  i%  the  smallest  flowered  of  the  batch, 
the  disc  dull  red  with  a  slight  yellowish-green  centre, 
the  florets  thin  and  irregular,  but  with  a  band  of 
reddish-brown  extending  some  half  or  more  of  their 
length  round  the  disc.  Gaillardias  do  well  in  good 
garden  soil,  providing  it  is  not  too  heavy  and  reten- 
tive of  moisture.  They  are  very  useful  plants  for 
cutting  from,  and  the  flowers  last  for  a  good  time  in 
water.  Hants  come  freely  from  seeds,  which  can  be 
sown  either  at  midsummer,  to  flower  the  following 
year,  or  early  in  the  spring,  to  flower  the  same  season. 
They  form  conspicuous  objects  in  mixed  borders,  and 
if  the  flowers  are  kept  cut,  so  that  seeds  are  not 
formed,  they  bloom  freely  and  for  a  lengthened 
period. 

RUBUS   noiiilis. — More   than   twenty   years 

have  elapsed  since  this  species  was  described  by 
Regel  in  the  Gartenflora,  and  even  now  its  origin  is 
unknown.  Koch  in  his  Dendrolo^ie  says  "native 
country  unknown,  probably  North  America."  A  spe- 
cimen of  this  species  presented  to  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  M.  Van  Yol\em,  under  the  name  of  R. 
nepalensis,  is  now  flowering  in  that  establishment,  ■ 
It  is  perfectly  hardy ;  has  trifoliate  leaves,  hairy  on 
both  surfaces,  green  above  and  white  below,  and 
large  panicles  of  fine  large  red  flowers.  A  search 
through  the  Kew  Herbarium  proved  unsuccessful  in 
discovering  anything  wild  which  resembled  R.  nobilis ; 
there  is,  however,  a  specimen  of  the  cultivated  plant 
from  St.  Petersburg. 

The    Extraction    of    American    and 

European  Turpentine. — In  a  recent  number  of 
the  Oil  and  Drug-  News,  in  an  article  on  the  turpen- 
tine and  resin  interests  of  ( ieorgia,  it  is  stated  that  the 
37,000,000  acres  of  land  of  which  Georgia  consists 
have  a  variety  of  climate  and  soil  which  presents  a 
field  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  almost  unsur- 
passed. The  turpentine  and  resin  industry  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  is  one  which  has  grown  into  great 
prominence.  Its  importance  as  one  of  the  chief 
interests  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  the  em- 
ployment of  a  large  number  of  hands  and  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  in  fact  it  now  constitutes  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  industries  in  the  State. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  product  of 
Georgia  in  the  resin  and  turpentine  trade  is  900,000 
barrels  of  turpentine,  and  2,300,000  barrels  of  resin. 
The  turpentine  lands  are  valued  at  from  2  dollars  to 
20  dollars  per  acre.  There  are  from  7000  to  Sooo 
hands  employed  in  the  business.  The  turpentine 
is  obtained  by  cutting  boxes  or  pockets  in  the  trunks  cf 
the  Pinus  australis.  The  boxes  are  cut  from  November 
to  March,  and  each  hand  is  expected  to  empty  10,000 
boxes  during  the  season.  The  sap  begins  to  flow 
freely  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  is  collected 
from  the  boxes  by  means  of  a  peculiar  ladle,  and 
deposited  in  barrels.  The  stills  used  are  not  essentially 
different  from  the  ardent  spirit  stills  in  common  use. 
They  have  a  capacity  of  from  five  to  twenty  barrels, 
and  run  through  two  batches  a  day,  i.e.,  a  twenty 
barrel  still  runs  forty  barrels  of  sap,  producing  about 


six  barrels  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  twenty-three 
barrels  of  resin.  The  bulk  of  the  turpentine  used  in 
European  commerce  is  furnished  by  the  Pinus 
australis,  but  quantities  are  also  obtained  from  the 
Scotch  Fir  (P.  sylvestris),  in  Finland  and  Russia;  from 
P,  Laricio  in  Austria  and  Corsica;  and  from  P. 
Pinaster  in  South-western  France.  The  European 
plan  of  collecting  turpentine,  though  similar  in  its 
results,  differs  somewhat  in  practice,  from  that  which 
obtains  in  America  ;  the  deep  holes  or  "boxes  "  are 
not  cut  in  the  trunks,  but  some  of  the  wood  is 
chopped  away  for  some  distance  up  the  trunk,  down 
which  the  turpentine  trickles,  small  pieces  of  zinc 
often  being  placed  in  a  slanting  position  below,  to 
conduct  it  into  vessels  placed  to  receive  it,  or  a  kind 
of  a  receptacle  is  made  of  earth  at  the  level  of  the 
ground  from  which  the  turpentine  is  afterwards 
scooped.  Some  fine  specimens  of  trunks  that  have 
been  operated  upon  for  the  extraction  of  turpentine 
have  recently  been  received  at  the  Kew  Museum  ; 
one  series  from  Bordeaux  of  Pinus  Pinaster,  exhibited 
in  a  case  in  No.  3  Museum,  shows  the  turpentine  con- 
creted on  the  surface  of  the  wood  that  has  been 
wounded,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  P.  australis,  from 
North  America,  shows  very  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
pocket  or  box. 

Curious  Growth  of  a  Coreopsis.  —  A 

correspondent  of  Coulter's  Botanical  Gazette  de- 
scribes a  very  singular  growth  of  some  plants  of  a 
species  of  Coreopsis — perhaps  C.  discoidea — met  with 
in  Du  Page  County,  Illinois.  The  phenomenon 
described  is  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  some  Aroids, 
such  as  Philodendron,  and  by  many  species  of  Ficus, 
which  germinate  in  the  crown  of  a  Palm,  or  in  the 
fork  of  some  other  tree,  and  send  down  to  the  earth 
long  cord-like  roots,  by  means  of  which  the  plant 
becomes  terrestrial.  Usually  these  roots  develope  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  completely  enclose  and  strangle 
the  trunk  of  the  nurse-tree. 

"  In  what  are  known  as  the  Big  Woods,  eight  miles 
south-west  of  Wheaton  College,  there  occur  ponds  or 
swamps  with  no  natural  outlet,  and  bottoms  of  tenacious 
brick-clay  subsoil  several  feet  in  thickness.  These  mud- 
ponds,  or  swamps,  are  filled  up  by  the  winter  and  spring 
rains,  but  dry  out  in  midsummer.  The  plants  of  which 
I  am  speaking  grew  2  feet  above  the  ground,  on  the 
stems  of  Cephalanthus  bushes,  which  were  standing  in 
one  of  those  dried-out  ponds.  Long  slender  roots, 
resembling  the  stems  of  Dodder,  followed  closely  the 
fissures  of  the  Cephalanthus  bark  down  to  the  soil,  where 
they  developed  normally,  thus  connecting  by  a  slender 
thread,  as  it  were,  the  tuft  of  green  herbage  above  with 
the  moisture-supplying  earth  below.  The  best  developed 
plants  were  found  highest  up,  though  all  were  nearly  on 
the  same  horizon.  Lower  down  I  could  see  undeveloped 
seeds  sticking  to  the  bark,  some  of  which  had  sprouted, 
but  failed  to  grow,  apparently  from  want  of  moisture. 
It  seems  most  likely  that  the  seeds  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  during  a  season  of  floods  collected  around 
the  bushes  ;  that  the  water  remained  standing  until  the 
time  of  their  germination,  and  then  began  slowly  to  sub- 
side, and  thus  the  roots,  following  this  retreating  source 
of  moisture,  were  led  down  to  the  ground.  The  plants 
were  very  much  dwarfed,  being  only  4  to  6  inches  high, 
but  they  were  profusely  branched,  with  stems  varying 
from  T*gth  to  -fth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  roots 
exhibited  little  tendency  to  branch  in  the  downward 
course,  though  in  some  instances  dividing  once  or 
twice." 

Of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  there  was  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  the  development  of  long  aerial 
roots  ;  it  is,  however,  an  interesting  illustration  of 
an  effort  at  adaptation  to  conditions. 

Phucnix   rupicola. — Notwithstanding  the 

great  variety  already  existing  among  Palms,  and  their 
utility  as  furnishing  subjects,  there  is  still  plenty  of 
room  fer  the  introduction  of  plants  of  graceful  habit 
and  character.  The  great  bulk  of  Palms  being  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  growers,  it  is  at  times  difficult  to 
select  a  suitable  plant — one  of  suitable  size  and  habit 
— for  a  small  or  even  a  large  dinner-table.  Take,  for 
example,  that  most  useful  of  all  Palms,  Seaforthia 
elegans,  which  grows  so  freely,  leaving  a  foot  of 
naked  stem  at  its  base  within  a  few  months.  This 
plant  is  no  longer  fit  to  be  used  upon  the  dinner- 
table,  for  the  simple  reason  that  those  who  sit  at 
dinner  only  see  the  bare  stem  instead  of  the  leaves. 
The  Arecas  are  better,  being  more  dwarf,  more  com- 
pact in  habit,  and  slower  growers,  but  it  is  question- 
able whether  there  is  any  other  Palm  in  commerce, 
all  things  considered,  that  will  be  found  more  gener- 
ally useful    to    the   gardener  or  amateur    than   this 


Phu-nix.  The  leaves  are  beautifully  cut,  and  the 
drooping  habit  and  gracefulness  of  the  plant  stamp  it 
at  once  as  being  one  of  the  very  best  Palms  yet  intro- 
duced for  ornamenting  the  sitting-room  or  dinner- 
table. 

Barren  FlG  Trees.  — Why   are   so   many 

Fig  trees  barren  ?  The  question  is  asked,  not  for  any 
combative  purpose,  but  if  possible  to  throw  out  a  use- 
ful hint,  and  to  invite  cultivators  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  their  experience.  The  great  and  most  prolific 
source  of  the  mischief  arises  from  want  of  cultural 
knowledge  in  dealing  with  the  trees  in  summer.  A 
common  opinion  prevails  that  by  pinching  Fig  trees 
you  make  them  fruitful.  This  is  no  more  correct  in 
the  case  of  the  Fig  tree  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  any 
other  fruit  tree,  unless  the  operation  is  performed  at 
the  proper  time,  and  with  judgment,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  tree's  growth,  and  other  circum- 
stances. A.  pinches  his  Fig  tree  because  his  neigh- 
bour B.  has  done  the  same,  without  any  regard  to  the 
respective  condition  of  each  tree.  The  kernel  of  the 
matter  lies  in  one  fact,  and  that  fact  is  that  the  young 
shoots  of  Fig  trees  are  pinched  in  a  green  state,  and 
instead  of  fruit  succeeding  the  operation  there  is  a 
swarm  of  young  growths.  The  points  of  the  shoots 
should  not  be  pinched  off  until  the  wood  is  beginning 
to  take  on  a  brown  hue,  and  until  it  is  quite  firm. 
There  may  be  three  or  more  Fig  trees  growing  in  the 
same  garden,  and  no  two  of  the  trees  will  be  fit  for 
pinching  at  the  same  time.  This  is  perfectly  logical 
and  reasonable,  because  one  tree  may  be  planted 
against  a  south  wall  and  another  against  a  west  one, 
where  the  situation  is  low,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
bad  judgment,  and  want  of  discrimination,  to  treat 
both  trees  alike.  In  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  the 
trees  are  allowed  to  grow  bush  fashion,  and  what 
little  pruning  they  get  amounts  to  thinning  out  occa- 
sionally, and  good  average  crops  are  annually  ob- 
tained without  so  much  hair-splitting  as  regards  the 
time  to  pinch  and  how  to  do  it. 

Scutellaria  moccineana.— Of  all  winter- 
flowering  plants  this  is  probably  the  greatest  friend  to 
the  gardener.  To  do  it  well,  however,  it  requires 
cultivation,  or  rather  strict  attention  to  cleanliness ; 
for  it  will  flower  at  any  period  of  the  year,  whether 
winter  or  summer.  Its  spikes  of  vivid  scarlet  flowers 
are  never  more  welcome  than  about  Christmas,  and 
cuttings  taken  now,  and  encouraged  with  a  little 
warmth,  will  make  serviceable  stock  for  cutting  from  ; 
or,  if  grown  in  small  pots  singly,  they  come  in  well 
for  grouping  in  jardinieres  with  Maidenhair  Ferns,  &c. 

Anagallis   tenella. — Without   exception 

the  showiest  of  the  bog  plants  now  flowering  in  the 
tank  in  the  herbaceous  department  at  Kew,  is  our 
native  bog  Pimpernel.  It  forms  a  dense  carpet  of 
tiny  leaves  and  branches,  thickly  covered — indeed 
almost  quite  hidden — with  the  profusion  of  large 
tender  rose-coloured  corollas.  In  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's 
English  Flora,  the  author  says,  "  It  yields  to  none  of 
our  wild  plants  in  elegance  ;  and  being  scarcely 
known  on  the  Continent,  except  in  the  South,  is  a 
welcome  present  to  German,  Swiss,  and  Swedish 
botanists.  " 

DlPLACUS  GLUTINOSUS   AS  A   ROOM  PLANT. 

— Has  any  one  noticed  the  effect  which  this  simple 
plant  gives  in  a  sitting-room  during  the  bright  days  of 
summer?     It   looks  a  plant  of  a  semi-hard-wooded 
character,  but  grows  as  freely  as  the  commonest  of 
soft-wooded   plants.      While   growing,    however,    if 
time  is  a  consideration  the  wood  should  be  kept  soft 
by  shading  until  the  plant  has  attained  the  desired 
size,  after  which  it  should  be  gradually  exposed  to  sun 
and  light,  in  order  that  the  wood  may  get  hardened, 
and  a  flowering  condition  secured.     Much  has  lately 
been  said  about  express  culture  of  plants  and  fruits, 
and  this  is  a  plant  which  may  be  subjected  to  the  ex- 
press system  without  fear  of  failure.     A  decent-sized 
plant  for  a  sitting-room  may  be  grown  from  the  cut- 
ting  in   three   months.      Give   the   plant   a   natural 
pleasing  form  by  pinching,  and  when  in  full  flower 
use  it  for  the  sitting-room.     If  you  put  it  in  a  dark 
room  there  is  nothing  particular  about  it— in  good 
truth  it  looks  rather  dull— but  put  it  in  a  room  facing 
the  south,  draw  the  blinds,  and  the  gleams  of  sub- 
dued   light    through    them,    acting    upon    the    buff 
Mimulus-like  flowers,  has  a   soft  sweet  effect  which 
neither    an    artist    nor    a    poet    could    adequately 
describe.     Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  its  full  beauty 
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must  view  it  from  some  little  distance,  and  take  care 
that  the  plant  is  placed  in  front  of  the  window,  where 
the  action  of  the  light  upon  the  soft  yellow  flowers 
will  be  as  described. 

Aeutilon  vexillarium  for  Amateurs. 

—No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  ordinary  amateur  in  his  gardening 
efforts  can  have  failed  to  notice  how  frequently  an 
unfortunate  selection  is  made  in  the  case  of  plants. 
The  amateur  is  above  all  things  an  enthusiast.  Give 
him,  therefore,  a  plant  which  is  useful,  ornamental, 
and  a  free  grower,  and  he  is  in  his  element.  About 
the  first  thing  an  amateur  will  ask  for  is  a  creeping 
plant  to  cover  a  pillar  or  trellis  in  his  greenhouse,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  above  Abutilon  is  one  of  the  best  plants 
that  can  be  recommended.  A  plant  may  be  bought 
for  a  few  pence,  or  a  cutting,  which  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain,  will  root  in  a  few  days,  and  in  less  than  three 
months  will  make  a  considerable  plant.  Besides 
being  a  good  creeper  it  is  a  well  known  bedding 
plant ;  and  when  its  long  pointed  leaves  are  well 
coloured,  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  objects  that  one 
can  desire  to  see  in  a  garden. 

L       ■ 

'  —  Adiantium  curvatum.— In  the  cultivation 
•of  Ferns  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  appreciate  more 
fully  than  we  do  the  changing  colours  of  the  fronds 
during  the  different  stages  of  development.  In  the 
variety  under  notice  the  young  fronds  are  of  a  light 
bronze  colour,  and  they  contrast  beautifully  with  the 
older  ones,  which  are  green  and  in  every-day  language 
better  hardened.  We  are  possessed  of  such  a  wealth 
of  Ferns  that  if  we  only  paid  a  little  more  attention  to 
arrangement  we  might,  even  with  a  very  ordinary 
collection,  have  much  better  effects.  Among  Adian- 
tums  alone  there  is  sufficient  variety  to  make  an 
interesting  show  in  a  good-sized  house.  But  we  must 
study  arrangement,  and  if  we  grow  Ferns  for  no  higher 
purpose  than  to  cut  them,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  take  as  much  pains  to  show  them  off  as  if 
we  were  dealing  with  a  collection  of  less  useful  and 
common  plants. 

Myrtles. — So    comparatively   few   are  the 

species  or  varieties  of  plants  that  will  take  with  the 
multitude  in  Covent  Garden  that  most  of  the  nur- 
series where  plants  are  grown  for  the  market  present 
a  sameness  that,  despite  the  excellent  cultivation 
generally  carried  out,  reduces  the  interest  attached  to 
them.  Vet  there  are  a  few  establishments  wherein 
are  cultivated,  more  or  less,  things  that  the  majority 
of  growers  do  not  attempt  ;  amongst  these  are  the 
fragrant  Myrtle,  which,  for  its  bright  glossy  leaves, 
is  always  a  favourite  with  those  who  look  for  some- 
thing beyond  colour  in  the  flowers  of  the  plants  they 
require.  The  old  large-leaved,  and  also  the  small- 
leaved  variety  are  grown  at  Mr.  Hart's,  Beaumont 
Road  Nursery,  Leyton,  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  which  are  yearly  propagated  to  be  disposed  of  in 
the  form  [of  compact  well-furnished  plants,  large  as 
well  as  small,  but  much  the  greater  portion  of 
the  stock  go  to  furnish  the  daily  supply  for 
the  leading  bouquet  makers.  The  best  examples 
of  bouquets,  especially  for  weddings,  are  usually 
intermixed  with  the  pretty  and  fragrant  growths  of 
these  Myrtles  used  in  the  form  of  shoots  6  or  7  inches 
in  length,  and  which,  independently  of  their  agreeable 
perfume  and  bright  leaves,  go  far  to  relieve  the  too 
even  surface  for  which  Covent  Garden  bouquets  were 
at  one  time  objectionable,  but  in  which  there  has  of 
late  been  a  decided  improvement.  The  old  plants  are 
kept  on  in  use  for  many  years.  Each  season,  after 
the  shoots  have  been  gathered  during  winter  and  early 
spring,  the  plants  are  close  cut  in,  so  as  to  keep  them 
compact  and  bushy,  after  which  they  are  encouraged 
to  make  fresh  growth,  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  hard 
enough  to  stand  without  flagging,  is  daily  gathered, 
and  the  quantity  of  shoots  that  a  moderate-sized,  well- 
managed  plant  will  produce  in  the  course  of  the  year 
is  considerable,  as  the  regular  thinning  out  of  the 
strongest  strengthens  the  weaker  ones. 

The  Potato  Croi\ — The  reports   we  give 

in  the  present  number  are,  all  things  considered,  not 
so  unfavourable  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  So 
far  there  seems  a  prospect  of  a  fair  crop,  in  spite  of 
the  disease  having  made  its  appearance  in  a  severe 
form,  especially  in  the  South  and  West.  Early 
Potatos  seem  to  be  most  affected  with  disease,  while 
Magnum  Bonum  and  Champion  hold  their  own  as 
hardy  varieties  relatively  unhurt  by  the  fungus.    It  is 


singular  and  instructive  to  notice  the  small  plots  in 
cottagers'  gardens  and  on  railway  banks.  In  such 
places  where,  it  may  be,  several  varieties  are  grown  in 
small  patches  in  proximity,  it  is  easy  to  see,  as  one 
speeds  along  in  the  train,  that  while  some  varieties 
are  destroyed  others  are  flourishing.  Travel  along  the 
same  line  a  few  days  later,  and  the  whilom  flourishing 
haulms  are  seen  affected  in  their  turn,  and,  as  we 
believe,  to  a  large  extent  unnecessarily  so,  if  the 
growers  would  but  destroy  the  haulm  immediately 
they  discover  the  disease  upon  one  variety.  In  any 
case  they  would  gain  time,  while  (upon  the  small 
scale  we  are  now  alluding  to)  we  believe  the  main 
crop  might  be  saved  where  now  it  is  allowed  to  go  to 
destruction.  Mr.  Jensen's  plan  of  moulding  should 
decidedly  be  tried  also. 

The  Pruner  to  the  Rescue.— This   call 

to  action  is  decidedly  necessary  in  the  case  of  some 
suburban  gardens,  where  variegated  and  ornamental 
trees  have  been  planted  in  front  gardens.  Here  we 
may  note  that  it  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  planting 
of  the  gardens  of  modern  villa  residences,  that  orna- 
mental trees  of  a  valuable  character  are  being  used 
with  much  greater  plenty  than  formerly.  Then,  the 
planter  seemed  to  be  constantly  ringing  the  changes 
on  Mountain  Ash,  Laburnum,  Acacia,  Thorn,  Syca- 
more, Poplars,  and  a  few  other  of  the  commoner  trees  ; 
now,  the  best  of  flowering  plants  are  found  inter- 
mingling with  really  choice  pictorial  trees,  and 
especially  with  those  having  variegated  foliage — that 
is  where,  as  at  Ealing,  there  is  a  good  tree-nursery 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Incidentally  we  may  remark 
that  the  late  Charles  Lee  has  left  his  mark  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  set  an  example  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment that  might  be  followed  with  advantage  else- 
where. But  many  of  the  variegated  trees  especially 
require  attention,  for  they  are  worked  on  some 
strong-growing  green  stocks,  and  the  more  vigorous 
character  is  forced  out  among  the  variegated  shoots, 
and,  growing  away  very  strongly,  will  soon  smother 
the  more  picturesque  variegated  parts  if  they  are 
not  cut  away.  We  have  seen  within  the  last  day 
or  two  trees  of  Ulmus  campestris  albo-variegata 
worked  on  a  large  leaved  form  of  probably  U. 
montana,  and  the  stock  is  rapidly  overpowering  the 
scion.  Other  cases  might  be  mentioned,  in  which 
the  knife  of  the  pruner  is  sorely  needed.  Probably 
the  residents  of  some  of  these  villas  think  it  pleasing 
to  the  eye  to  have  the  green  and  variegated  forms  to- 
gether, little  thinking  that  it  will  soon  become  a 
battle  between  the  two,  with  certain  victory  to  the 
strongest.  The  ordinary  jobbing  gardener  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  ill-informed  and  unobservant  being,  and 
but  little  help  can  be  had  from  him  in  a  general  way. 
Specially  the  contractor  and  builder  needs  to  be  told 
that  he  wastes  money,  when  planting  by  the  road- 
side, if  he  does  not  expend  a  little  in  staking  the 
trees  he  plants,  and  fencing  them  off  from  the 
nibbling  tendencies  of  the  tradesmen  horses. 

The  Weather. — General  remarks  on  the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  July  31,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  again  been  rather  unsettled 
and  showery  in  the  north  of  England  and  west  of  Scot- 
land, but  has  improved  elsewhere,  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  it  has  been  very  fine,  with  scarcely 
any  rain.  The  temperature  has  been  about  equal  to  the 
mean  in  "Scotland,  E.,"  but  elsewhere  it  has  con- 
tinued slightly  below.  The  maxima  were  generally 
registered  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  and 
ranged  from  770  in  "England,  E."  and  "England, 
S.,"  to  6S°  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  minima, 
which  occurred  in  most  places  on  the  27th,  were  rather 
low,  varying  from  39'  over  eastern  England,  and  40° 
in  "  Ireland,  N.,"  to  45°  in  Scotland  and  the  south  of 
Ireland.  The  rainfall  has  been  a  little  more  than  the 
mean  in  "Scotland,  W.,"and  "England,  N.W.,"and 
equal  to  it  in  "  England,  N.E.  ; "  but  in  all  other  dis- 
tricts the  fall  was  less.  Bright  sunshine  has  been 
rather  less  prevalent  than  last  week  in  most  districts, 
the  percentages  ranging  from  54  in  "  England,  S.W.," 
to  26  in  "  Ireland,  N."  Depressions  observed  : — 
At  the  commencement  of  the  period  two  depressions 
were  shown  over  the  North  Sea,  and  a  third  over 
Brittany.  By  the  27th,  however,  these  had  dis- 
appeared to  the  eastward,  and  the  wind,  which  had 
been  moderate  from  the  northward,  shifted  to  the 
southward  on  all  our  coasts,  and  blew  strongly  in  the 
west,     From  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  period  the 


barometer  was  highest  on  our  south  and  south-west 
coasts,  and  lowest  to  the  northward,  where  a  few 
slight  disturbances  were  passing. 


BRADIFORD   HOUSE, 

The  seat  of  T.  J.  Dennis,  Esq.,  lies  to  the  north- 
west of  Barnstaple,  and  is  approached  by  a  winding 
drive  which  leads  to  the  carriage  front  at  the  east  side 
of  the  house.  The  house  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
and  is  ornamented  with  four  large  stone  columns  at 
the  carriage  entrance.  The  sweep  of  lawn  upon  the 
west  of  the  drive  is  furnished  with  Abies  lasiocarpa, 
A.  Nordmanniana,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  Welling- 
tonias,  Tulip  trees,  fine  samples  of  Copper  Beech, 
evergreen  Oaks,  Douglas  Firs,  flowering  Chestnuts 
and  Thorns,  Turkey  Oaks,  and  the  Pseud-acacia. 
How  these  trees  grow  and  luxuriate  in  Devonshire 
can  only  be  pictured  by  those  who  have  actually  seen 
them.  Trees  may  be  seen  elsewhere  as  large  or 
larger,  but  the  colour  and  luxuriance  of  the  leafage 
is  seldom  equalled  in  other  climates.  Close  to  the 
house  are  some  huge  Weeping  Elms,  where  there 
are  seats  placed  under  the  shade  of  their  drooping 
branches,  and  not  far  removed  from  them  are  some  fine 
Pines  and  Weeping  Ash,  and  in  another  portion  of  the 
grounds  there  are  large  Elms,  Pinus  insignis,  P.  ex- 
celsa,  Chestnuts,  and  a  Beech  avenue  which  affords 
that  degree  of  shade  which  is  always  enjoyable  during 
the  summer  months. 

This  is  one  place  among  a  few  which  is  not  marred 
by  a  network  of  walks  running  hither  and  thither  and 
very  often  leading  nowhere.  But  there  is  something 
which  makes  up  for  this,  which  is  more  sensible  and 
natural. 

The  grounds  are  skirted  by  a  lovely  walk  having 
upon  the  right  good  sized  trees  of  Beech  and 
Pines  and  upon  the  opposite  side  low  evergreen  Oaks, 
Beech,  Elms,  and  Pinus  austriaca.  The  under- 
growth of  flowering  shrubs  must  be  very  pretty 
in  the  spring  when  all  are  in  bloom  and 
the  branches  of  various  tints  droop  over  them 
irregularly,  and  hardy  bulbs  and  other  flowers  carpet 
the  ground-.  A  walk  from  the  walled-in  garden 
takes  the  visitor  to  the  tennis-ground,  which  is 
entered  by  an  arch  of  common  Laurel,  and  is  enclosed 
by  a  belt  of  Beech,  Oaks,  Pines,  Cupressus,  and 
Tulip  trees,  Portugal  Laurels,  trimmed  Cedars, 
Wellingtonias,  Limes  in  single  specimens,  clumps  of 
flowering  shrubs,  and  Pampas-grass.  Flower  gar- 
dening is  well  done  in  borders  in  the  carpet  and 
panel  style,  for  which  purpose  a  considerable 
variety  of  plants  are  used.  But  Grape  growing  is 
the  gardening  feature  of  the  place.  In  this  branch 
of  gardening  Mr.  Harris  excels,  and  is  very  success- 
ful as  an  exhibitor.  A  man,  however,  may  have 
splendid  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables,  but  if  he  is 
far  removed  from  any  great  centre  he  seldom  suc- 
ceeds in  gaining  praise  or  credit  for  his  work  such 
as  he  should  have.  Better  crops  of  Grapes  need  not 
be  desired  by  any  one  than  those  that  are  grown  at 
Bradiford  House,  where  plants  are  also  grown  in  the 
same  houses. 

The  early  Hamburghs  are  cut,  but  the  house  is  not 
without  interest  for  all  that,  for  here  are  grand 
trained  plants  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  from  3  to  4 
feet  across,  of  John  Gibbons,  Corsair,  Gertrude,  Mrs. 
Whitley,  The  Shah,  Samuel  Flimsol,  and  Lady 
Charles  Campbell.  There  are  also  good  trained  spe- 
cimens of  Petunias.  The  second  division  has  a  fine 
crop  of  Muscat  anil  Hamburgh  Grapes,  which  are  of 
a  very  high  order  as  regards  finish  and  quality. 
The  third  house  is  filled  with  late  Grapes,  Lady 
Downe's,  Alicantes,  and  others  ;  and  in  this  house 
there  is  also  a  beautiful  show  of  flowering  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,  Coleus,  Tuberoses,  Achimenes,  and  other 
useful  stock,  making  in  all  a  really  creditable  display, 
which  fully  testifies  to  the  industry,  zeal,  and  skill  of 
Mr.  Harris,  the  gardener. 


RUSTIC    BRIDGE. 

We  again  avail  ourselves  of  a  design  for  a  rustic 
bridge,  furnished  us  by  Messrs.  W.  Barron  &  Son,  of 
Borrowash,  ami  of  such  a  character  that  any  estate 
carpenter  could  easily  construct  it.  A  bridge  should, 
first  of  all,  be  suited  to  its  requirements — that  is,  first 
and  foremost,  safe  ;  then  it  should  be  adapted  to  its 
environment.  The  present  example  (fig.  32)  would 
be  out  of  place  in  an  Italian  terrace  garden,  but  near 
the  rootery  or  the  fernery  it  would  be  quite  appro- 
priate. 
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DECORATIVE   TREES. 

A  liking  for  trees,  manifested  by  the  dwellers  in  any 
o  untry,  may  safely  be  taken  as  one  of  the  evidences 
whereby  to  gauge  the  civilisation  and  culture  to  which 
the  people  have  attained  ;  not  that  by  any  means 
the  nations  who  stand  low  in  the  scale  are  all  in- 
different to  or  devoid  of  emotional,  or  even  devotional 
feelings  towards  arborescent  life  as  evidenced  in  the 
simple  Hindoo,  who  holds  the  Banyan  sacred.  And 
if  we  look  nearer  home  we  meet  with  evidence  that 
coincides  with  this  view,  for,  in  our  own  country  at  a 
time  when,  according  to  our  ideas  of  human  culture, 
the  people  were  a  long  way  in  arrear  of  the  present; 
and  when  undoubtedly  the  wood  wherewith  to  shaft 
the  spear  or  fashion  the  bow  was  a  matter  of  greater 
import  than  anything  of  a  decorative  character,  yet 
even  then  there  existed  a  love  of  trees.  Had  this  not 
been  so,  the  land  would  not  be  interspersed  so  thickly 
as  we  rind  it  with  decorative  trees,  so  old  that  their  age  is 
only  conjectural.  In  proof  of  this,  I  might  point  to  the 
ancient  Oaks  we  continually  meet  with  in  the  grounds, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  the  old  mansions  existent  in 
every  country — to  the  yet  more  patriarchal  Yews  that 
still  live  in  the  graveyards  attached  to  the  old  churches, 
where,  after  keeping  sentry  for  may  be  a  thousand 
years,  they  even  now  bear  witness  to  the  reverence 
for  the  sacred  building,  or  respect  for  the  memory  of 
the  dead  felt  by  those  who  planted  them.  And  I 
think  we  may  see  in  the  selection  thus  made  of  the 
Oak  and  Yew,  alike  remarkable  for  the  age  to  which 


are  handsome  objects  in  themselves  may  very  often  be 
met  with  so  far  out  of  place  that  they  themselves  lose 
by  the  position  they  stand  in,  as  well  as  being  detri- 
mental to  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  they  occupy. 
This  is  not  alone  apparent  in  places  of  limited  extent, 
where  the  disposition  to  possess  all  the  new  species 
that  have  been  introduced  in  recent  times  has  resulted 
in  crowding  up  almost  every  available  space  where 
there  was  room  for  a  tree  to  grow,  but  is  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  extensive  places,  where  the  injudi- 
cious introduction  from  time  to  time  of  odd  trees  or 
groups  that  whilst  small  did  not  so  plainly  show  their 
ill  effects,  but  when  grown  up  became'  an  eyesore, 
which  the  usual  disinclination  for  the  removal  of  trees 
allows  to  remain. 

The  ill  effects  of  planting  so  many  of  the  fashion- 
able new  evergreen  trees  in  the  most  conspicuous 
positions  near  the  mansion,  often  without  a  thought 
as  to  their  being  wanting  naturally  in  form  to  har- 
monise with  the  building,  has  frequently  led  to  mani- 
fest incongruity,  and  to  still  greater  inconsistency, 
when,  as  they  increase  in  size,  they  shut  out  the  light 
from  the 'windows,  and  often  have  not  themselves 
room  to  grow^  '  These  mistakes  are  frequently  ap- 
parent in  cases  where  rnore  foresight  might  have  been 
expected.  Trees  are  usually  planted  whilst  young, 
and  in  a  small  space,  and  as  they  grow  up  there  is 
tolerably  clear  evidence  that  the  planters  had  not 
given  much  thought  about' the  effect1  they  would  prd- 
duce  in  themselves,  or  the  influence  they :  would1  exert 
over  adjacent  objects  :  hence  the  enjoyment  derivable 


fact  of  their  being  new  may  be  assigned  the  reason  of 
their  having  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  almost 
exclusively  monopolised  favour  for  decorative  planting. 
But  planting  trees  is  a  very  different  affair  to  that  of 
putting  in  an  annual  crop,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  although  the  tree  may  have  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  being  rare  and  new  when  we  plant  it,  yet 
long  before  it  attains  age  and  size  to  give  even  a  fore- 
cast of  what  it  is  likely  ultimately  to  be  in  appear- 
ance, it  will  cease  to  be  either  new  or  rare.  If  we 
could  count  upon  the  new  trees  that  come  to  us,  eveh 
such  as  We  could  rely  upon  being  quite  hardy,  attain- 
ing something  like  the  size  and  appearance  that  they 
grow  to  in  their  native  countries,  then  we  might  more 
safely  plant  them  in  prominent  positions.  But  there 
is  abundant  proof  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
any  opinion  we  can  form  as  to  how  a  tree  that  fs 
indigenous  to  another  country,  even  where  the  climate 
is  something  like  our  own,  will  thrive  with  us  until  it 
is  actually  tried. '  > 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  on  account  of  this  I 
would  by  any  means  discourage  the  planting  of  tree's 
new  to  us,  but  I  think  we  have  seen  enough  of  the 
failures  resulting  from  planting  untried  trees  in  pro- 
minent positions  to  point  to  the  advisability  for  such 
places  of  using  only  the  kinds  that  we  know  enough 
about  to  enable  us  to  rely  upon  them,  and  of  these, 
fortunately,  there  is  no  stint ;  in  deciduous  trees  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  as  to  what  we  may  depend 
upon— our  own  English  Oak,  Beech,  Lime,  Elm,  Syca- 
more, and  Hornbeam,  apart  from  home  associations, 
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they  live,  and  for  their  beauty,  that  planters  in  remote 
times  knew  enough  of  tree  life  to  enable  them  to  set  a 
due  value  on  these  as  decorative  trees. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  one  has  such 
love  and  veneration  for  trees  as  the  author  of  the 
ballad,  "  Woodman,  spare  that  tree  ; "  but  yet  it  is 
clear  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  strongly  im- 
bued with  like  feelings,  for,  wherever  we  see  a  man 
in  a  position  to  acquire  as  much  land  as  will  enable 
him  to  rear  a  habitation,  if  there  happens  to  be  a 
tree  on  it  he  will  make  any  sort  of  shift  to  avoid 
destroying  it;  and  if  there  are  no  trees  on  the  spot,  he 
at  once  sets  to  work  planting  them.  In  choosing 
"Decorative  Trees"  as  the  title  for  this  paper  I 
have  done  so  with  a  view  to  separate  the  sub- 
ject from  the  wider,  and  no  doubt  more  important 
division  of  arboriculture — timber  growing,  which, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  is  a  very  different  affair  in  every 
way  to  that  of  the  cultivation  of  trees  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  landscape  or  the  grounds  attached  to 
a  mansion.  Be  these  of  an  extensive  park-like  cha- 
racter, or  simply  the  limited  surroundings  of  a 
suburban  residence,  the  first  consideration  that  pre- 
sents itself  is 

Where  to  Plant.— This,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
needs  to  be  regulated  by  the  more  or  less  extensive 
character  of  the  place  and  other  local  circumstances. 
Large  or  small,  the  course  pursued  should  be  to  give 
as  much  apparent  extent  to  the  grounds  as  consistent 
with  a  sufficiently  clothed  appearance ;  this  can 
only  be  secured  by  leaving,  so  far  as  the  extent  per- 
mits, enough  of  the  surface,  in  each  direction,  where 
an  open  view  is  desirable,  free  from  trees.    Trees  that 


from  many  a  fine  decorative  tree,  or  group  of  trees,  is 
marred  by  the  unsuitable  position  they  occupy. 

What  to  Plant.— In  considering  the  very  im- 
portant matter  of  what  to  plant,  after  that  of 
adaptability  to  the  soil  and  locality,  the  choice  needs 
to  be  guided  by  local  circumstances — proximity 
to  other  objects,  such  as  buildings,  water,  and  the 
surroundings  generally.  The  tall  spiral  shaft  of  the 
Lombardy  Poplar,  that  when  used  sparingly  in  the 
distance  or  in  close  proximity  to  a  building  usually 
contrasts  so  well  with  other  objects,  invariably  has  an 
opposite  effect  if  present  in  considerable  quantities. 
Trees  like  this,  of  exceptionally  erect  habit,  or  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  so  opposite  in  form,  should,  for 
the  contrast  they  afford,  ever  find  a  prominent  place, 
but  always  in  limited  numbers.  There  is  one  matter 
which  tree  planters  would  do  well  never  to  lose  sight 
of,  that  is,  in  all  cases  to  confine  the  kinds  they  use 
to  such  as  have  given  proof  of  their  adaptability  to 
the  soil  and  situation.  A  kind  of  tree  that  only  holds 
a  secondary  place  in  appearance,  if  it  thrives  well,  is 
much  preferable  to  a  better  species  that,  through 
being  unable  to  grow  in  the  place,  languishes.  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  of  late  years  there  has 
been  an  undue  preference  shown  for  the  planting  of 
evergreen  trees  for  decorative  purposes,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  deciduous  kinds,  where  the  latter  would  often 
be  more  in  character.  Novelty  and  variety  are 
desirable,  but  fitness  for  the  purpose  required  is  of  still 
more  importance. 

Nearly  all  the  trees  that  in  recent  years  have  been 
introduced  to  us  are  evergreen,  mostly  representatives 
of  the  Coniferous   or  Taxaceous  families ;  and  to  the 


are  not  easily  beaten  as  decorative  trees.  We  have 
besides  Birches,  foreign  Oaks,  Elms,  Planes,  Willows, 
Horse  Chestnuts,  and  Sweet  Chestnuts  amongst  larger 
growers,  in  addition  to  Walnut,  Acacias,  Ailantus, 
Alders,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  character.  Our 
native  evergreen  trees  are  comparatively  few,  yet  the 
Yew  and  Holly,  although  not  attaining  the  size  of 
many  we  have  from  other  countries,  are  amongst  the 
best  decorative  subjects  we  possess ;  but  in  the  Pines, 
Spruces,  Cedars,  Cypresses,  Junipers,  andArbor-vittes, 
which  the  hill-regions  of  Southern  Europe,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  cooler  parts  of  America,  have  given 
us — from  the  best  and  sufficiently  proved  of  these  there 
is  ample  room  for  selecting  such  as  possess  everything 
in  form,  colour,  and  general  habit  that  can  possibly 
be  required  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  decorative 
trees  can  be  wanted,  without,  as  too  often  done, 
planting  those  that  are  doubtful  and  frequently  dis- 
appointing. 

Winters  such  as  those  of  1S60— 61,  and  1SS0— 81 
show  the  mistake  that  is  made  by  planting  trees 
at  all  uncertain  in  their  ability  to  not  only  sur- 
vive the  severe  frosts  to  which  at  intervals  we 
are  subject,  but,  further,  to  bear  these  cold  ordeals 
without  being  disfigured  to  an  extent  that  often 
makes  them  painful  to  look  upon  for  years 
afterwards.  In  many  places,  especially  where  the 
dressed  grounds  are  extensive,  positions  could  be 
found  for  such  trees  as  are  at  all  doubtful  of 
hardihood,  where,  if  it  happened  that  they  got  in- 
jured or  destroyed,  they  would  be  less  missed  than 
when  they  occupy  places  where  death  or  injury  leaves 
a  gap.  Where  situations  of  this  kind  are  not  avail- 
able it  is  much  better  to  dispense  with  doubtful  trees 
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altogether.  I  have  spoken  of  the  preponderance  of 
evergreen  decorative  trees  that  have  been  of  late 
years  planted  to  the  exclusion  of  deciduous  kinds, 
and  by  which  so  much  is  lost  in  the  beautiful  colours, 
and  shades  of  colour,  which  the  deciduous  species 
give,  from  the  time  they  first  don  their  leaves  in 
spring  up  to  the  autumn  fall.  It  is  unnecessary, 
neither  do  I  feel  any  inclination  to  go  over  the 
hackneyed  ground  about  the  beauties  of  spring 
and  autumn  tints ;  it  has  been  sung  in  verse 
and  prose  by  the  great  poets  of  every  land,  fol- 
lowed by  thousands  of  imitators.  All  I  have  to 
add  is,  that  those  who  plant  evergreen  trees  to  an 
extent  that  prevents  the  deciduous  kinds  being  fully 
represented,  rob  their  grounds  very  much  of  the 
beauty  existent  in  tree  life.  The  different  varieties  of 
Oak  alone  afford  a  study  in  the  closing  shades  of  their 
leaf  colours. 

It  is  no  doubt  quite  possible  to  get  to  the  opposite 
extreme  by  not  using  evergreen  trees  in  sufficient 
numbers,  which  in  their  numerous  shades  of  green 
contrast  so  well  with  deciduous  kinds  when  the 
grouping  is  well  done.  The  effect  produced  by  con- 
siderable masses  of  evergreen  trees  in  the  distance  is 
generally  an  important  feature  in  the  landscape  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  Near  a  dwelling,  especially  in  the 
winter,  their  presence  gives  a  feeling  of  shelter  and 
warmth  that  is  alone  worth  considering  ;  yet  I  look 
upon  it  that,  in  any  place,  let  the  grounds  be  large  or 
small,  the  evergreen  species  should  be  used  much 
more  sparingly  than  the  deciduous  kinds.  Even  in  the 
comparatively  modern  pinetums  I  have  not  seen  any- 
where that  the  presence  of  many  more  deciduous  trees, 
would  not  have  much  better  balanced  the  general  effect. 
Against  this  it  may  be  urged  that  Nature  often  plants 
immense  breadths  of  evergreen  or  deciduous  trees 
alone,  often  whole  tracts  where  a  single  species  pre- 
dominates ;  but  for  purposes  of  decoration  in  this  we 
do  not  want  to  follow  Nature.  In  decorative  plant- 
ing there  is  one  thing  that  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion ;  I  allude  to  the  extent  to  which  the  grouping 
together  of  individual  kinds  should  be  carried,  as 
opposed  to  the  dotting  mixtures,  where  every  tree  is 
different  in  kind  and  character  to  those  immediately 
near  it.  At  the  present  day  there  are  few,  I  think, 
who  will  question  the  superiority  of  the  grouping 
system  when  it  is  worked  out  with  judgment,  but  the 
extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried  can  only  be 
determined  by  local  circumstances,  such  as  the  size 
of  the  grounds,  their  inequalities  of  surface,  and 
general  features,  still  further  ruled  by  the  character  of 
the  tree  of  which  each  group  is  composed.  In  one 
position  a  single  tree  of  any  given  kind  may  be 
enough,  where  a  dozen,  a  score,  or  a  hundred  of  the 
same  tree  may  be  required  in  another.  Contrast  in 
form,  as  well  as  in  colour,  can  alike  be  more  effectively 
illustrated  under  the  grouping  system  than  the  ordi- 
nary mixed  style  of  planting,  providing  the  requisite 
judgment  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  decorative  tree  planting, 
even  if  comparatively  young  men,  work  more  for 
those  who  are  to  come  after  them  than  for  their  own 
time.  This  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  consider 
well  the  appearance  the  trees  will  assume  as  they 
attain  age.  Without  a  due  regard  to  this  the  work, 
be  it  the  planting  of  a  single  tree  or  of  numbers  with- 
out limit,  can  only  have  a  haphazard  result. 

How  TO  Plant. — There  are  few  varieties,  and 
still  fewer  species,  that  come  under  the  head  of 
decorative  trees  that  thrive  in  exceptionally  wet 
or  exceptionally  dry  soils.  Where  the  land  is 
too  wet  for  a  tree  it  can  never  flourish,  and  ulti- 
mately dwindles  away  ;  where  drier  than  suited  to  its 
natural  requirements  the  progress  is  slow,  it  cannot 
attain  its  full  size,  and  the  appearance  is  more  or 
less  stunted.  In  places  where  the  latter  extreme 
exists  it  is  usually  where  the  soil  is  thin 
and  the  subsoil  consists  of  sand  or  gravel,  in 
either  case  little  can  be  done  to  improve  it,  except  for 
planting  on  a  very  limited  scale.  With  many  of  the 
rarer  kinds  of  trees  in  recent  times,  where  the  natural 
soil  was  supposed  to  be  too  shallow,  or  not  of  a 
suitable  description,  the  planting  has  been  done  on 
raised  stations,  by  adding  more  or  less  new  soil  of  a 
suitable  kind  ;  in  this  way  the  trees  often  go  on  for  a 
time,  but  in  many  cases  that  I  have  seen  they  fail  to 
continue  making  satisfactory  progreess.  The  necessity 
for  sufficient  drainage,  where  the  land  requires  it  for 
plants  generally,  is  so  well  understood  at  the  present 
day,  as  to  need  no  further  comment  from  me,  than  to 
say  that    there    arc   very  few,    except   Poplars   and 


Alders,  which  will  thrive  with  stagnant  moisture  in 
the  soil. 

Treatment  in  After  Years. — The  appearance 
required  in  a  tree  for  decorative  purposes  is  so  differ- 
ent to  that  which  even  the  same  kind  needs  to  bear 
when  the  growth  of  timber  is  the  object  that  a  very 
different  course  requires  to  be  followed,  not  only  as 
to  room  needful  at  the  time  of  planting,  but  much 
more  so  as  growth  progresses.  The  tall  massive 
trunk  free  from  branches,  or  the  sign  of  their  ever 
having  existed,  which  is  so  precious  in  the  eye  of  the 
woodman,  is  not  the  form  that  more  than  a  few  are 
required  to  possess  when  trees  are  grown  for  decora- 
tion. From  the  first  space  must  be  allowed  to  admit 
of  free  development  in  the  lower  branches,  with 
increased  room  as  it  becomes  necessary  afterwards. 
To  the  want  of  timely  thinning  even  more  than  close 
planting  is  due  the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  that 
trees  which  should  be  ornamental  in  appearance 
often  present. 

The  effects  of  the  all  but  general  disinclination  to 
thin  sufficiently  trees  that  encroach  upon  each  other 
are  to  be  seen  on  every  side.  Places  of  all  sizes  alike 
give  evidence  of  this  greatest  of  mistakes  in  tree  culti- 
vation ;  even  in  positions  where  they  can  least  be 
spared  nothing  so  common  as  to  see  the  whole  ruined 
sooner  than  part  with  any.  It  would  be  easy  to 
enlarge  on  this  the  worst  of  all  practices  in  tree  cul- 
ture ;  it  is  a  matter  that  has  frequently  been  urged, 
yet  often  with  little  purpose,  for  except  amongst  those 
who  have  given  some  attention  to  tree  life  advice  in 
this  direction  has  not  much  effect. 

The  practice  of  laying  on  over  the  roots  consider- 
able quantities  of  soil  in  after  years,  when  the  trees 
have  attained  some  size,  has  recently  been  mooted. 
With  Coniferous  trees  especially  this  appears  to 
have  been  tried.  A  light  addition,  such  as  the  ordi- 
nary surface-dressings  applied  to  any  crop,  may  in 
some  cases  do  no  harm,  or  even  be  of  use  ;  but  I  am 
convinced  the  ultimate  result  of  covering  the  roots  of 
trees  that  naturally  have  the  whole  of  their  roots  so 
near  the  top  of  the  ground  as  the  trees  in  question, 
with  a  body  of  earth  sufficient,  as  has  been  spoken  of, 
to  prevent  the  winds  blowing  them  over,  would  be 
their  destruction.  Evergreen  trees  so  treated  may  not 
at  once  resent  such  usage — may  even  seem  to  profit  by 
it  for  a  time,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  run  the 
risk  of  what  the  effects  are  almost  certain  eventually 
to  be.    T.  Bairns. 


SWEET    PEAS. 

Probably  no  other  common  flower  is  so  useful  in 
the  garden  during  summer  as  the  Sweet  Pea,  and 
it  is  as  indispensable  to  it  as  Mignonette  ;  and  yet, 
while  it  is  so  useful  and  so  commonly  grown,  it 
appears  to  escape,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  atten- 
tion of  writers.  Perhaps  it  is  assumed  that  nothing 
that  is  fresh  can  be  written  about  it,  and  yet  new 
varieties  occasionally  come  into  cultivation,  and  they 
are  of  undoubted  novelty  and  quality  ;  but  as  they  are 
so  seldom  met  with  in  gardens,  they  appear  to  gain  a 
footing  there  but  very  slowly.  Formerly  we  had 
but  few  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  now  they  have  grown 
into  something  like  thirteen  or  fourteen  varieties, 
every  one  of  which  well  deserves  a  place  in  the 
garden. 

It  is  nearly  two  centuries  ago  that  the  Sweet  Pea 
was  introduced  from  Sicily.  In  all  probability  the 
original  form  has  been  considerably  improved  upon, 
and  it  has  either  sported  into  new  forms,  or  yielded 
them  by  means  of  seed.  In  later  years  new  varieties 
have  been  obtained  in  this  way  : — Among  the  plants 
raised  from  seed  of  any  one  variety,  a  new  departure 
has  been  discovered  in  the  case  of  a  plant  or  two. 
Those  whose  practice  it  is  to  grow  from  seeds  largely 
are  aware  of  the  tendency  in  many  annuals  to  break 
into  different  characters,  and  when  one  appears  it  is 
marked,  the  surrounding  plants  are  pulled  out  to  give 
the  new  type  space  in  which  to  developc  itself,  and 
the  seed  is  carefully  gathered  and  sown  for  another 
season.  Sports  of  this  kind  are  often  very  difficult  to 
fix  in  a  permanent  character ;  they  will  appear  for  a 
year  or  two  or  more,  as  if  they  would  do  so,  and  then 
they  will  revert  to  their  original  form,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  the  cultivator.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  sports  can  be  permanently  fixed  after  a  few  years' 
selection,  and  when  the  durability  of  the  new  charac- 
ter is  assured  the  variety  can  be  sold  in  the  ordinary 
way. 


Let  us  endeavour  to  set  forth  in  descriptive  form, 
as  nearly  as  it  can  be  done,  the  various  sorts  of  sweet 
Peas  in  cultivation.     Taking  first  the  purple  we  get 
an  exceedingly  bright  and  attractive  variety  with  a 
crimson  standard,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  is 
termed,  with  very  pleasing  blue-violet  wings.     If  only 
three  varieties  were  grown  this  should  be  one  of  them, 
for  the  blue-violet  tint  on  the  wings  is  most  attractive. 
The   purple-striped,   as  the    striped   form  of  this  is 
termed,  has  the   standard  and  wings  much  streaked 
and  spotted  with  white  ;  but  while  the  striped  forms 
afford  variety,  they  are  scarcely  so  pleasing  to  the  eye 
as  the  self-coloured  flowers.     The  scarlet  Sweet  Pea 
has  a  standard  of  a  deep  scarlet  or  red  hue,  the  wings 
being   paler    and    brighter    in    colour,    approaching 
magenta,   with  a  white  keel  ;  indeed,  the  white  keel 
appears  to  be  characteristic  cf  all  the  varieties.     The 
scarlet    Invincible  is  a  larger  and  finer  selection  of 
this,  being  more  intense  in  colour  in  all  its  parts.     It 
is  now  much  grown  for  cutting,  indeed,  more  so  than 
any  other  variety,    because  of   its   fine   appearance. 
The   scarlet    Invincible   has    striped    forms   also,    in 
which    pencillings    of    white   are   thrown   across   all 
the  parts  of  the   flower.     Whether   the  black   Sweet 
Pea  was  derived  from  the  purple,  or  vice  vend,  the 
black  so-called  has  a  maroon  crest  and  deep  purple 
wings,  but  it  is  not  so  bright  in  appearance  as  the 
purple.     But   a  tendency  to  become  purple  will  be 
found  among  the  black,  and  to  become  black  among 
the    purple ;     in    fact    they    are    apt    to    run    into 
each  other,   and  need  rigid  selection  to  keep    them 
true  to  character.      The  Painted  Lady  is  a  very  pretty 
and  distinct  Sweet  Tea,  the  standards  scarlet,  and  the 
wings  white.     This  variety,  too,  should  have  a  place 
in  every  collection.     We  have  seen  in  Messrs.  Carter 
&  Co.'s  collection  a  very  fine  striped  form  of  the 
black;  Sweet  Pea,  in  which  the  dark  standards  and 
the  deep  purple-blue  wings  are  striped  with  white, 
and  this  is  very  pretty  indeed,  and  may  not  materially 
differ  from  the  ordinary  striped  form  of  the  black. 
The  white  is  well  known  from  being  perfectly  white 
in  all  its  parts  ;  it  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  variety, 
and  like  ,the  scarlet  Invincible  is  highly  grown  for 
cutting  from.     What  is  known  as  Sutton's  Butterfly, 
is  a  white  flower  tinted  in  the  most  pleasing  manner 
with  delicate  lilac-blue  on  the  margin  of  the  standards 
and  wings,  changing  with    age    to    deep  lilac.       It 
originated    as    a    sport   among    some   white    Sweet 
Peas    at    Messrs.    Sutton   &  Sons'  trial   grounds   at 
Reading,  and  it  is  also  known  in  catalogues  as  the 
blue-edged.      Fairy    Queen    appears   to   have    been 
another  sport  from  the  white  variety,  the  standards 
and    wings    being   white,   flaked    with    rose.      This 
is  a  very  pleasing  variety  indeed,  and  quite  distinct  in 
character.     Crown    Princess    of    Prussia,    which   we ' 
believe  to  be  another  of  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  's  raising, 
is  also  a  very  pretty  and  distinct  variety,  the  crest 
salmon-pink,  the  wings  delicately  tinted  with  pink, 
quite  novel,  and  deserving  to  be  generally  grown.    The 
Queen  has  the  standards  scarlet  feathered  with  white 
on  the  edges,  something  in  the  way  of  a  Tulip  that  is 
so  marked,  and  with  pencillings  of  the  same  in  the 
centre,    the  wings  slightly   flaked    with    bright  rosy 
violet  ;  this  is  also    very  attractive  and  novel,   and 
with  Violet  Queen,  now  to  be  described,  originated  at 
the  St.   Osyth  seed  farms,  and,  we  should  think,  in 
bothcasescameup  as  sports  from  Painted  Lady.    Violet 
Queen  has  lovely  rosy-pink  standards,  with    bright 
pale  violet  wings,  and  is  very  fine  in  appearance  and 
novel  in  character.     There  yet    remains  the  yellow 
Sweet  Pea,  which  is  not  much  grown,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  represents  a  cream-coloured  form  of  the  white  ; 
and,  if  this  be  so,  it  can  scarcely  be  depended  on  for 
fixity  of  character. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  Sweet  Peas  is  every  year 
grown  for  the  trade.  A  wholesale  house  like  that  of 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  of  lloundsditch,  grows  every 
year  from  25  to  30  acres  of  Sweet  Peas,  but  the  pro- 
duce is  very  variable.  Last  year,  owing  to  the 
weather,  there  were  many  total  failures  ;  but  a  good 
average  season  and  crop  should  produce  about  20 
bushels  per  acre,  but  this  is  seldom  realised.  Messrs. 
Carter,  Dunnett  &  Beale  grow  large  breadths  of  the 
different  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  at  their  Si.  Osyth 
seed  farms,  some  sorls  more  largely  than  others, 
according  as  they  are  in  demand,  and  there  must  be 
very  heavy  sales  of  Sweet  Peas.  Messrs.  Hurst  & 
Son  put  their  annual  sales  at  about  300  bushels,  and 
the  seeds  are  grown  chiefly  in  Kent  and  Kssex.  The 
greater  quantity  is  grown  as  mixed  colours,  separate 
colours  being  required  only  in  comparatively  small 
quantities. 
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Of  late  years  Sweet  Teas  have  come  to  be  much 
grown  for  supplying  cut  blooms  for  market,  the  scarlet 
Invincible  and  the  white  in  particular  being  cultivated 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  in  mixed  colours.  A  hedge 
of  Sweet  Teas  of  mixed  colours  is  a  very  pretty  sight 
indeed  in  any  garden,  and  diffuses  a  most  agreeable 
fragrance.  The  scarlet  Invincible  in  conjunction 
with  Tropxolum  canariense  is  a  charming  combina- 
tion, as  delightful  as  it  is  novel.  A  garden  without 
Sweet  Peas  is  a  garden  without  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  tlowers  that  can  tind  a  place  in  it.  R.  D. 


TLANT    PORTRAITS. 

AGLAONEMA  I'K'i'UM,  Kunth,  Illust.  Hort.,  t.  445. 
— A  Sumatran  Aroid,  with  erect  stem  and  sheathing 
leaves,  with  ovate-lanceolate  blades  4 — 7  inches  long, 
of  a  dark  green,  mottled  and  blotched  with  while  on 
■the  upper  surface. 

Aloe  ap.ysinnica,  var.  Peacockii,  Baker ;  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  0620. — One  of  Mr.  Peacock's  plants  with 
lanceolate  fleshy,  toothed  leaves,  and  panicles  of 
crowded  cylindrical  yellow  Bowers. 

Anacyclus  kadiatus,  Lois.,  j8  purpurascens, 
Gartenflora,l.  1074. — An  annual  Composite  with  very 
finely  dissected  glaucous  green  foliage  and  flat  heads 
of  flowers,  with  white  ray  florets  and  a  central  yellow 
disc,  or  with  florets  of  disc  and  ray  both  yellow. 
Haage  &  Schmidt. 

Androsace  rotundifolia,  var.  macrocalyx, 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6617. — Avery  pretty  Himalayan  species, 
with  a  tuft  of  long-stalked  roundish  Mallow-like 
leaves  from  whose  midst  uprises  a  scape  bearing  at 
.  the  top  a  truss  of  pale  rose  flowers  surrounded  by  a 
leafy  involucre,  and  each  in  the  variety  figured  with  a 
large  leafy  calyx.     Hort.  I.  Anderson-Henry. 

Anthurium   Andreanum,  Linden,  Bot.   Mag., 
:  t.  6616 ;  see  Gard.  Chron.  1SS0,  p.  490. 

Bauhinia  corymbosa,  Roxb.  ;  Hook,  in  Bot. 
Mag\  t.  6621. — A  stove  climber,  with  roundish  deeply 
biparted  leaves,  and  tufts  of  pale  rose  or  rosy  lilac 
flowers,  with  rive  rounded  notched  petals.  Hort. 
Macleay. 

Campanula  Allion'i,  Garden,  May  20. — An 
alpine  species,  attaining  a  height  of  a  few  inches  only, 
with  underground  runners,  linear  oblong  leaves,  and 
large  bell-shaped  violet-blue  flowers,  like  those  of  a 
Canterbury  Bell. 

Cattleya  gigas,  Garden,  May  20. — Flowers  very 
large,  lilac  ;  lip  broad,  reddish-violet,  edged  with 
pale  lilac,  and  with  a  yellow  blotch  at  the  base.  New 
Granada. 

Gooseberries,  Bulletin  a"  Arboriculture,  May. — 
The  varieties  figured  are  : — t,  Plunder,  green,  smooth ; 
2,  Speedwell,  red,  hairy  ;  3,  Rover,  dark  red,  smooth  ; 
4,  Ringer,  deep  yellowish-green,  shining. 

Montt.retia  crocosm.lflora,  Revue  Hortieole, 
March  16.  —  A  hybrid  between  Crocosmia  aurea 
(pollen)  and  Montbretia  Pottsii  (seed),  with  spear-like 
foliage  and  erect  racemose  cymes  of  curved  funnel- 
shaped  orange  flowers. 

Odontoglossum  excellens,  Garden,  April  1, 
18S2. — A  supposed  hybrid  between  O.  Pescatorei  and 
O.  tripudians,  and  a  great  rarity.  It  has  flowers 
nearly  3  inches  across  with  elliptic  segments,  the 
petals  broader  than  the  sepals,  all  primrose-yellow, 
blotched  with  cinnamon-brown,  lip  broad  oblong 
retuse,  white  with  brown  spots. 

Thysalis  yiolacea,  Reveue  Hortieole,  May  16. — 
A  Solanaceous  perennial,  like  the  Egg-plant,  but  with 
globular  dark  violet  berries,  suitable  for  use  in  salads, 
or  cooked  like  Tomatos.     Its  history  is  not  known. 

Pear  Josephine  de  Maubrai,  Bulletin  a" Arbori- 
culture, April.  —  Fruit  medium-sized,  turbinate, 
rounded  ;  flesh  tine,  melting,  juicy,  sugary.  1  quality. 
November — January.     The  tree  is  very  hardy. 

Peperomia  resediflora,  Andre  ;  Hook,  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  6619. — A  stove  herb  with  succulent  stems, 
long-stalked  cordate  ovate  glabrous  leaves  and  long 
spikes  bearing  white  club-shaped  spikes  of  incon- 
spicuous blooms. 

Tyd/ea  Vesuvius,  Revue  de  t Horticulture  Beige, 
March.  —  Leaves  ovate  lanceolate ;  flowers  very 
numerous  on  long  stalks,  bright  red,  with  darker 
stripes,  irregularly  funnel-shaped,  with  a  5-lobed  limb. 
M.  Duval. 

Visnea  MOCANERA,  Revue  Hortieole,  May  16.— A 
Tea-like  shrub  with  small  pendulous  white  bell-shaped 
flowers,  suitable  for  greenhouse  culture. 


JiOME     ;pOF^ESPOJ\|DENCE. 


Germination  of  Seed.— In  my  paper  on  "Seed 
Sowing,"  in  your  publication  of  the  15th  inst.,  I 
suggested  enquiry  whether  seeds  of  species  of  Prim- 
ulas, &c„  having  whorled  stems  were  generally  slow 
to  vegetate,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  finds  that 
even  seeds  of  Primula  japonica  will  vegetate  the  first 
year  if  sown  immediately  they  are  ripe.  This  is  worth 
attending  to  by  those  who.  like  me,  have  encountered 
the  difficulty  I  complained  of.  Of  course  we  all  know 
that  imported  seeds  are  for  the  most  part  difficult  to 
raise.  /.  Anderson-Henry. 

; It  is  curious  how  some  seeds  will  not  ger- 
minate at  all  in  any  soil  I  can  give  them,  which 
seeds  come  up  with  my  friend  Mr.  Harpur-Crewe 
readily.  I  feel  sure  it  is  a  question  of  soil  ;  he 
cannot  raise  some  Primroses  which  grow  here  as 
readily  as  Mustard  and  Cress — P.  capitata,  for  instance. 
It  is  remarkable  how  well  Himalayan  alpines  do  here 
compared  with  the  South  of  England.  The  converse 
is  the  case  with  Swiss  alpines— Cyananthus  lobatus, 
Androsace  lanuginosa,  A.  sarmentosa,  Primula  Stuarti, 
P.  sikkimensis,  P.  rosea,  P.  capitata,  &c.  I  wish  I  knew 
of  some  more  to  try,  but  I  cannot  get  the  seed  of 
Meconopsis  Wallichi  to  germinate.   C.  IVolley  Dod. 

Friendly  Sparrows.— I  have  found  some  farther 
services  done  for  me  by  this  much  abused  bird,  inas- 
much as  I  have  found  him  at  work  among  my  Rho- 
dodendrons clearing  them,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  of 
caterpillars,  which  heretofore  have,  at  this  season, 
infested  those  especially  of  the  R.  Nobleanum  breed, 
and  now  I  cannot  find  a  living  grub.  /.  Anderson- 
Henry. 

Picea  ajanensis.— Although  our  figure  (fig.  33) 
is  taken  from  an  undeveloped  specimen,  we  yet  take 


Fig.  33. — young  cone  of  imcea  ajanensis. 


the  opportunity  of  representing  the  cone,  for  already  it 
shows  the  comparatively  more  undulated  scales  which 
serve  with  other  characters,  especially  the  flatter 
leaves,  to  distinguish  it  from  its  near  ally,  P.  AI- 
cockiana.  We  owe  the  communication  of  our  speci- 
men to  Messrs.  Barron,  of  Borrowash. 

Special  Societies.— Whether  it  is  the  conducb  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
past,  or  the  inexorable  necessities  of  the  age  which 
have  led  to  the  creation  of  so  many  special  horticul- 
tural societies,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  exactly  the 
same  thing  has  grown  up  in  connection  with  agricul- 
ture, although  no  one  perhaps  will  for  a  moment  con- 
tend that  the  conduct  of  the  executive  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  is  open  to  question.  We  have,  in- 
dependently altogether  of  that,  horse,  dog,  dairy,  goat, 
shorthorn,  fat  cattle,  and  some  other  shows  and  societies, 
all  covering  in  their  degree  exactly  the  same  ground 
that  is  covered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and 
all  apparently  doing  good  work  in  their  respective 
sections  and  spheres.  It  cannot  be  for  a  moment  con- 
ceded that  these  bodies  grew  up  out  of  jealousy 
or  discontent.  The  only  really  tangible  explana- 
tion to  be  given  for  their  formation  is  that  agricul- 
turists associated  with  the  special  subjects  with  which 
they  deal  found  them  to  be,  if  not  absolutely,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  essential  to  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  their  respective  specialities,  and  probably  such  is 
the  case.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  find  that  the  larger 
and  more  cosmopolitan  society  entertains  towards 
them  feelings  of  jealousy,  and  most  probably  regards 
them  as  valuable  aids  in  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural progress.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
though  professing  to  stand  at  the  head  of  horticultural 
bodies,  yet  cannot  for  a  moment  profess  to  occupy  in 
relation  to  horticulture  the  same  position  that  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  does  to  agriculture.  In 
the  one  case  the  Society  is  localised,  and  has  no  status 
out  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  other  case  it  has  no 
localisation,  but  operates  more  or  less  all  over  the 
kingdom.     Again,   whilst  the   farmers'  organisation 


has  always  endeavoured  to  expand  its  operations  and 
to  accept  new  suggestions  in  a  liberal  spirit  the  Gar- 
deners' Society,  if  it  can  merit  such  an  appellation, 
has  becomefrom  yearto  year  more  and  more  contracted, 
and  its  executive  enjoys  but  little  general  confidence- 
What    popularity   it    possesses    in    the    horticultural 
world  it  owes  to  its  committees   and  to  Chiswick. 
Events  of  late  have  shown  that  even  its  most  ardent 
supporters  in  the  past,  the  metropolitan  nurserymen, 
are   falling  off  from  it,  and  that  its  ancient  prestige 
is  fading  away.      But  whether  the  conduct  of    the 
Council   of  the    Royal   Horticultural  Society  in  the 
past  has,  or  has  not  had  to  do  with  the  promotion  of 
special   societies,    the   fact    remains   that  these   have 
grown   up    vigorously   and    plentifully,    therefore    it 
would  be  best   in  diagnosing  the  causes  which  have 
led    to   their   formation  to  ascertain  what   were  the 
motives  operating  in  the  minds  of  those  who  formed 
them.     Having  had  something  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  your  supposed  Cucumber  Society,  the  which 
under  City  prestige  has  made  a  position  such  as  may 
well  surprise  its  early  modest  promoters,  I  may  say 
that  it  was  the  cold  shoulder  shown  to  it  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  which  stimulated  its  establish- 
ment.    I,   with    others,    felt    that   not   only  did    the 
Council  treat    with    contempt  the  exhibition  of  our 
favourite   products,  but  farther,  that   not  one   of  its 
members  cared  anything  for  them,  or  knew  anything 
about  them.     We  wanted  to  stimulate  the  culture  of 
the    Cucumber,    to    popularise    it,    to    improve    its 
character,    and    perform    for    it    many    other    good 
offices.      It   is   true    that   as   much   as    might    have 
been  accomplished  has  not  been  done,  but  had  not 
our  Society  been  formed  nothing  whatever  would  have 
been  done.     The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  none 
the  poorer  for  our    operation,   however  much  so   it 
may  have  become  so  through  its  own  shortsightedness; 
but  the  nation  has  at  least  grown  something  richer, 
for  now,  in  spite  of  greater  evils  than  are  those  which 
alllict  any  other  plant,  we  have  now  not  only  enough 
Cucumbers  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  nation,  but 
plenty  to  spare  to  other  nations  that  are  not  blessed 
with   International  Cucumber  Societies.     But  whilst 
Cucumber  growers   are  essentially  grovellers  in  the 
earth,  earthy,  and  naturally  of  low  democratic  tastes, 
the  growers  and  courtiers  of  the  queen  of  flowers  are 
almost  the  salt  of  the  earth — the  very  aristocracy  of 
the  horticultural  world,  and  yet,  too,  do  we  find  these 
setting  up  a  Society  of  their  own,  revolting  from  the 
authority  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  with  the 
most  unblushing  courage  and  in  the  boldest  fashion. 
If  not  appalled  with  the  miserable  spirit  of  loyalty 
shown   by   the  Royal  to  Flora's   queen,   then  over- 
whelming must  be  their  devotion  to  her,  and  truly 
sensible  must  they  have  been  that  only  a  court  of  her 
own,  upheld  and  maintained  by  truly  loyal  subjects, 
could  render  to  her  full  and  abundant  homage.    Such 
an  exhibition  of  Roses  as  that  held  recently  at  South 
Kensington,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  would  never  have   been   held  there  except 
under  the  Society's  influence.      Without  doubt  it  has 
done  a  great  work  for  the  Rose  in  promoting  its  cul- 
ture and  its  popularity  ;  and  although  here,  in  the 
South,  at  least,  the  area  of  operation  and  number  of 
exhibitors    associated   with    the    National    Auricula, 
Carnation,  Dahlia,  and  other  societies  must  of  neces- 
sity be  much  more  limited,  the  same  Iplea  for  their 
existence  holds  good.     They  have  grown  out  of  our 
wants  and  our  loves  ;  no  existing  body,  or  indeed  any 
that  can  be  formed,  can  embrace  to  the  full  all  the 
various  sections  of  horticulture.     Still  farther,  certain 
sections  will  always  have  enthusiastic  admirers  who 
care  nothing  whatever  for  some  other  sections,  and 
who   will   always   do   the   work   of  their  respective 
sections  better  and  far  more  thoroughly  than  it  can 
otherwise   be   performed.      Remove   from  these  the 
stimulus  of  being  the  promoters  of  their  own  shows, 
and  one  half  their   interest  in  the  culture  of  their 
favourite  flowers  is  taken  away.      Each  new  body, 
little  or  great,  becomes  a  new  centre  for  the  diffusion 
of  horticultural  love  and  light.     It  stimulates  where 
before  all  was  coldness  or  ignorance.     Looked  at  in 
a   purely  horticultural   sense,   no  doubt  horticulture 
has,  by  the  formation  of  these  various  special  societies 
been  largely  benefited.     If  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  thinks  it  can  as  far  as  relates  to 
those  special  bodies,  which  have  their  habitation  in 
London,  by  gathering  them  into  its  fold,  do  the  work 
which  they  are  doing  as  well  or  better,    and  more 
cheaply,    and  can  also  keep  alive  and  continue  to 
promote  the  same  amount  of  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
then  it  has  a  right  to  ask  for  their  cohesion  with  it. 
Whether  the  promoters  of  these  bodies  hold  to  that 
belief  is  quite  another  matter.      The  pecuniary  posi- 
tion  is   not  without   its   merits,  because   the   heavy 
demand  made  upon  a  few  persons  to  support  these 
various    bodies     becomes    very    onerous,     and    the 
question  is  one   which  the  subscribers  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  speak  upon  freely.     If  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  say  that  it 
will    provide   liberal   prize   schedules   from   its   own 
funds  for  all  these  specialities,  it  will  open  the  door 
wide  for  their  admission  under  its  roof.  A.  D.     [Our 
correspondent  overlooks  the  fact  that,  in  mentioning 
the  non-existent  Cucumber  Society  we  did  so  expressly 
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to  avoid  the  imputation  that  our  remarks  were  pointed 
to  any  particular  society.  He  had  therefore  no  right  to 
assume  that  we  had  in  our  minds,  as  assuredly  we  had 
not,  the  case  of  any  one  special  society.  Our  remarks 
were  intended  to  raise  discussion  as  to  the  relative 
advantages  of  special  and  general  societies.  Ed.] 

Special  Shows. — I  venture,  as  a  grower  who  has 
had  many  years'  experience,  and  who  knows  a  little  of 
the  pitfalls  that  surround  South  Kensington,  to  state 
my  views  on  the  matter.  There  are  a  good  many 
things  which  are  excellent  in  theory,  but  which  fail 
when  brought  to  a  practical  test,  or  which  are  good 
under  exceptional  circumstances  ;  as  when  we  are  told 
that  if  we  could  secure  a  good  despot,  then  despotism 
would  be  the  best  form  of  government  under  which  to 
live.  Now  the  observations  which  you  have  made 
with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  co-operation,  and  of 
merging  all  these  different  societies  which  carry  out 
their  special  objects  in  one,  and  that  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  South  Kensington,  seem  to  me 
to  completely  ignore  the  very  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  institution.  I  accuse  no  one  ;  I  believe  that 
the  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  a  fairer 
exponent  of  horticulture  than  any  we  have  had  there  ; 
but  I  ask  you  to  Jook  back,  on  the  long  years  of 
squabbling  and  fighting,  of  recrimination  and  change, 
of  repudiation  and  bankruptcy ;  and  consider  if  it  is 
a  society  on  which  dependence  is  to  be  placed  ?  Its 
officers  may  mean  well,  but  they  cannot  control  the 
force  of  events  ;  and  even  now,  when  its  very  exist- 
ence hangs  on  the  fiat  of  the  Commissioners  of  185 1— 
when  we  find  the  Council  has  no  voice  in  the  matter 
—  when  the  gardens  are  to  be  handed  over  for 
1883  to  the  International  Fisheries'  Exhibition,  and 
all  arrangements  are  to  be  made  with  them  or  through 
them — is  this  a  time  when  special  societies  are  to 
be  invited  to  give  themselves  up  to  its  tender 
mercies  ?  Horticulture  does  not  maintain  South  Ken- 
sington ;  it  is  supported  by  the  residents  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  a  place  for  lawn-tennis  and  a  playground 
for  their  children  ;  and  if,  as  it  is  contemplated,  the 
lower  part  of  the  ground  be  taken  away,  a  road  driven 
through  it,  and  its  privacy  destroyed,  is  it  not  very 
doubtful  (and  this  feeling  I  know  is  shared  by  some 
at  least  of  the  authorities  connected  with  it)  whether 
the  Society  would  last ;  nor  does  the  experience  of 
the  past  give  any  encouragement  for  the  future.  What 
revolutions  have  been  made  in  its  exhibition  arrange- 
ments ;  and  now,  supposing  the  ideas  expressed 
in  your  article  were  carried  out,  how  do  we 
know  that  to-morrow  might  not  see  an  entire 
change?  Again,  I  am  interested,  and  have  been 
for  years  interested,  in  the  Rose.  A  National  Rose 
Show  was  set  on  foot  some  twenty  years  ago  ;  it 
was  held  first  at  St.  James's  Hall,  then  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  ;  but  the  same  statements  were  made  then  as 
now — the  Palace  was  a  commercial  speculation  ;  the 
high  interests  of  horticulture  were  not  considered  at 
such  places  ;  and  therefore  it  was  advised  that  it 
should  be  transferred  to  South  Kensington.  It  was 
so.  For  a  time  the  Rose  shows  held  there  were 
announced  as  those  of  the  National  Rose  Show,  but 
this  myth  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  the  whole 
thing  swallowed  up.  Now,  this  is  not  encouraging, 
and  I  see  no  guarantee  for  anything  better  in  the 
future.  Funds  might  fail,  and  then  some  of 
these  minor  matters,  such  as  Auriculas,  Pico- 
tees,  &c,  would  be  given  up.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  hope  the  authorities  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  will  never  listen  "to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely."  I  also  think 
that  it  is  a  mistake  fo  suppose  that  the  sinews 
of  war  would  be  supplied  to  the  large  society 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  to  the  special 
societies,  i.e.,  I  do  not  think  where  a  person  subscribes 
a  guinea  a  piece  to  three  or  four  of  these  you  would 
induce  him,  or  her,  to  give  the  same  amount  to  the 
large  society.  My  own  experience  is  against  it.  I 
once  was  connected  with  a  society  (not  horticultu- 
ral), and  another  had  been  set  on  foot  having  nearly 
similar  objects,  so  near  that  there  was  always  a  puzzle 
to  discriminate  between  them.  It  was  said,  Why  not 
amalgamate  ?  persons  who  subscribed  to  both  would 
give  the  same  amount  to  the  united  society.  It  was 
said,  No — persons  might  for  a  year,  but  after  that 
they  would  fall  into  the  same  groove  and  give  their 
guinea.  And  so  it  fell  out ;  the  societies  were  amal- 
gamated, officers  dismissed  or  pensioned  off  —  the 
income  of  one  society  being  at  the  time^io.ooo  a  year, 
the  other  ,£30,000 ;  but  the  income  of  the  amalgamated 
society  never  reached  the  latter  sum,  and  dwindled 
down  to  ,£25,000.  Hence,  and  for  any  general  experi- 
ence of  such  things,  I  believe  the  idea  you  set  forth, 
however  pleasant  it  may  sound,  is  but  the  "baseless 
fabric  of  a  dream."  There  are,  however,  one  or  two 
points  in  the  opposite  direction  worthy  of  notice — 
where  a  special  society  has  been  some  years  in  exist- 
ence without  adding  to  the  number  of  its  exhibitors, 
and  where  those  exhibitors  are  some  half  a  dozen, 
to  whom  it  forms  a  nice  little  annuity,  then  I  say 
that  the  raison  d'ttre  of  that  society  exists  no 
longer  :  and  that  there  are  such  I  think  the  columns 
of  your  own  paper  testify.  In  such  a  case  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  would  be  perfectly  justified  in 


withholding  its  support,  either  in  money  or  as  supply- 
ing a  place  of  exhibition,  and  the  promoters  might  be 
told,  "  We  are  very  sorry  you  should  lose  your  little 
pocket-money,  but  we  cannot  do  it  ;  "  in  fact,  this  is 
sometimes  done  in  exhibitions — if  there  are  not  three 
competitors  no  prize  is  awarded.  Might  we  not  say, 
if  there  are  not  a  large  number  of  exhibitors  then  they 
had  better  die  ?  Then,  again,  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  some  mercy  shown  to  those  who  are  not  specialists. 
Take  the  list  of  the  subscribers  to  some  of  these 
societies,  and  you  will  find  many  who  never  grow  one 
of  the  flowers  towards  the  development  of  which  they 
have  contributed  ;  they  are  good-natured  people — 
they  are  known  as  horticulturists,  and  they  are  fair 
game.  It  may  be  they  occupy  some  prominent  posi- 
tion, and  so  are  open  to  the  demand  ;  but  it  is  not 
right  thai,  a  man  who  does  not  grow  a  Hollyhock, 
does  not  care  about  a  Hollyhock,  because  he  is 
fond  of  Orchids  or  Palms,  should  be  called 
upon  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Hollyhock  Society ;  in  fact,  let  Hollyhock 
growers  combine  for  a  sweepstakes,  for  that  it  is,  and 
then  there  might  be  justice  in  it.  We  are  told  how 
earnest  and  disinterested  are  the  promoters  of  these 
special  societies,  but  when  I  see  them  exhibiting  for  the 
love  of  it,  and  with  no  after-thought  about  the  cash, 
then  I  shall  be  the  sooner  ready  to  believe  in  this  com- 
modity, of  which  there  is  not  very  much  to  spare  in  this 
bustling  selfish  world  of  ours.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
croak  that  no  improvement  has  been  made  through 
the  stimulus  given  to  speculation  by  the  special  societies 
— your  own  columns  in  the  same  paper  bear  witness  to 
this.  Probably  the  great  improvement  in  the  Car- 
nation achieved  by  Mr.  Dodwell  would  never  have 
been  made  had  no  society  of  the  kind  existed,  and  a 
great  stimulus  is  given  to  the  cultivation  and  sale  of 
plants  by  them,  and  let  it  be  remembered  this  is  no 
new  thing.  Pansy  societies,  Auricula  societies,  Tulip 
societies  existed  many  years  ago  in  greater  numbers 
than  now,  and  carried  on  by  growers  as  enthusiastic 
as  any  we  have.  I  would  therefore  suggest  to  the 
specialists  that  they  adhere  to  the  present  plan  ; 
it  is  a  cheap  way  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
to  get  up  exhibitions,  it  gives  growers  an  interest  in 
managing  their  own  affairs,  which  they  would  never 
feel  in  the  somewhat  exalted  regions  of  the  "  Royal." 
Let  the  pockets  of  those  not  specially  interested  be 
spared,  but  let  the  societies  themselves  flourish.  Wild 
Rose. 

Hardy  Fruits  at  Chiswick. — The  complaints 
which  are  general  all  over  the  country  respecting  the 
failure  of  the  hardy  fruit  crops  hardly  prepares  one 
for  the  sight  that  may  now  be  seen  of  Pears  and 
Apples  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens 
at  Chiswick.  Mr.  Barron  may  indeed  be  proud  of 
his  success,  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  are 
few  other  gardens,  either  public  or  private,  where 
there  is  a  similar  show  of  fruits  within  the  four  corners 
of  the  British  Islands.  The  strange  thing  is  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Apples  the  great  bulk  of  the  trees  are 
only  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  in  many  cases  they 
are  grown  upon  what  is  known  as  the  dwarf  spur 
system.  When  going  through  the  collection  I  fancied 
to  myself  what  would  be  the  result  if  one  of  the  crazed 
ones  who  advocate  that  fruit  trees  should  be  grown 
in  a  natural  or  wild  state  should  one  afternoon  stroll 
round  Chiswick  with  his  hands  behind  his  coat-tails  and 
suddenly  come  upon  this  quarter  of  little  dwarf  Apple 
trees  laden  to  the  ground  with  fruits  and  supported 
with  stakes  and  other  contrivances  to  keep  the 
branches  from  being  weighed  down  to  the  ground  ! 
The  varieties  that  are  doing  extra  well  are  Cellini, 
Lord  Suffield,  Small's  Admirable,  Braddick's  Non- 
pareil, Stirling  Castle,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Beau- 
mann's  Red  Winter  Reinette,  New  Hawthornden, 
Yellow  Ingestre,  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  perhaps 
the  prettiest  Apple  in  the  whole  collection.  The 
Pears  that  are  bearing  most  freely  are  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre 
Sterckmans,  Beurre  Bachelier,  and  Marie  Louise. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  best  jotted  down  in  a 
hurried  run  round.  Such  exceptional  crops  in  an 
exceptional  season  must  be  highly  satisfactory,  and 
the  causes  which  lead  to  such  results  should  afford 
instructive  lessons  to  gardeners  and  fruit  growers 
generally.    IV.  H. 

Vines  Losing  their  Bottom  Leaves. — The 
suggestion  being  put  forth  by  "  W.  II.,"  at  p.  150,  as 
to  the  cause  of  young  Vines  losing  their  lower  leaves 
is  very  plausible,  and,  perhaps,  exact ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  fault  lies  more  in  the  time  of  planting  than  in 
any  other  cause.  Very  many  good  Vine  growers  now 
replenish  their  houses  with  young  Vines  in  the  sum- 
mer rather  than  in  the  winter,  because  Vines  still  in 
full  growth  then  turned  out  in  pots  become  estab- 
lished in  the  border,  and  lose  nothing  in  vigour,  but 
will  furnish  a  good  length  of  fruiting  wood  that  same 
season.  Still  farther,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  for 
early  spring  planting,  such  good  results  are  got  out  of 
pot-planted  Vines  as  from  eyes  pressed  into  turf  started 
in  heat  and  then  transferred  at  once  to  the  border. 
Mr.  Wildsmith  puts  his  Vine-eyes  into  pieces  of  turf, 


and  plunges  them  into  the  border  at  once,  employing 
fresh  turfy  loam,  which  itself  furnishes  a  strong  bottom 
heat ;  and  he  gets  from  these  eyes  established  Vines 
the  same  season  as  good  as  established  pot  plants  could 
give.  On  the  other  hand,  in  planting  Vines  for  cool 
late  houses,  it  is  obvious  that  the  best  course  is  to  do 
so  in  the  autumn,  because,  in  common  with  all  plants, 
no  matter  of  what  kind,  tiny  rootlets  will  be 
encouraged,  to  form  even  whilst  the  plant  is  at  rest; 
and  then,  when  the  time  for  pressure  comes,  whether 
it  be  under  the  influence  of  natural  or  artificial  heat, 
will  proceed  to  feed  the  plant  as  soon  as  the  newly- 
formed  leafage  shall  attract  the  roots  into  work.  T» 
turn  plants  from  out  of  a  cool  temperature  and  at  rest 
into  a  rich  free  border,  and  to  force  immediately,  is 
wrong.  If  the  pot  Vines  were  previously  started  into 
action  before  planting  the  result  would  be  much 
better.  With  respect  to  perpendicularly-trained  Vines 
losing  their  bottom  leafage  earlier  than  those  trained 
at  an  angle,  it  is  obvious  that  the  remark  can  only 
apply  in  exceptional  cases.  If  outdoor  Vines  were 
not  a  case  in  point,  the  perpendicular  house  at 
Chiswick  would  show  that  exceptions  are  so  formid- 
able as  to  render  the  theory  questionable.  A.  D. 

Parraffin  and  its  Value.— I  find  the  above  a  very 
valuable  insecticide,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
destructive  agent  unless  you  know  how  to  use  it.  I 
use  it  myself  in  the  following  manner : — I  get  \  lb. 
finest  soft-soap  and  I  pint  paraffin  oil,  and  put  J  pint 
soft  warm  water  intoa  pail ;  then  add  half  the  soap,  well 
work  this  into  a  lather,  and  then  add  a  little  paraffin 
and  mix  it  up  again,  and  when  well  mixed  add  the 
remainder  of  the  soap  and  paraffin  and  another  \  pint 
of  water,  and  again  mix  this  until  it  becomes  a  thick 
cream  ;  add  to  this  a  quart  of  water,  and  put  the  same 
into  a  jar  and  shake  it  all  well  up.  It  will  then  be 
ready  for  use.  For  under  glass  syringing  I  put  |3 
gallons  of  water  into  a  can,  and  add  |  pint  of  the  mix- 
ture. For  out-of-doors  it  can  be  used  a  little  stronger. 
John  Mayo,  Oxford. 

Poppies  and  Daisies.— How  wonderfully  has 
the  general  taste  improved  of  late  years  in  the  matter 
of  out-of-door  garden  flowers  !  Poppies  and  Daisies, 
in  all  their  single  beauty,  are  now  preferred  to  the 
double  monstrosities,  which  have  done  duty  for  the  last 
fifty  years  or  more.  With  singleness  of  bloom,  too,  we 
usually  get  much  finer  colour  ;  and  this  applies  to 
many  flowers,  besides  Poppies  and  Daisies.  In  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  I  read  a  few  weeks  ago  a  little 
notice  respecting  the  large  single  red  Poppy — Papaver 
orientate.  All  that  was  said  of  it  is  true.  It  is  a  grand 
plant,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  truly  perennial,  bearing 
enormous  single  orange-scarlet  blooms  in  profusion  for 
four  to  six  weeks  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  But 
the  same  good  qualities  belong  to  another  Poppy 
—  Papaver  bracteatum  —  the  colour  of  which  is 
different  and  much  finer  :  it  is  a  deep  rich  crimson, 
with  a  large  intensely  black  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  petal,  and  is  altogether  superior  to  the  hue  of 
P.  orientate.  Another  charming  Poppy  there  is,  and 
I  believe  very  little  known  or  cultivated — Papaver 
umbrosum.  It  is  smaller,  and  an  annual :  it  is  like 
P.  bracteatum  in  miniature,  rather  deeper  perhaps  in 
colour,  and  with  a  larger  black  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  petal  :  it  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and  a  continuous 
profuse  bloomer.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  the 
most  striking  and  ornamental  flower  in  my  garden. 
I  intend  never  to  be  without  it.  The  two  Daisies 
(I  use  the  word  "Daisy,"  not  in  a  botanical, 
but  in  a  general  sense)  I  would  recommend  your 
readers  to  adopt ;  they  are  old-fashioned  flowers, 
and  have  passed  out  of  sight,  and  very  much  out  of 
memory— I  allude  to  the  Cape  Marigold  and  the 
hybrid  Marigold.  They  both  have  large  white  rays, 
with  brown  eyes,  are  of  dwarf  habit,  and  bloom  very 
freely  indeed.  The  Cape  Marigold  has  the  better 
habit,  shorter  and  more  even  ;  but  the  other  has  the 
finer  flower.  I  have  patches  of  both  in  my  garden 
now  covered  with  bloom,  and  they  are  very  fair  to 
look  upon.  James  Salter,  Basingfield,  Hants. 

Biota  nepalensis.— I  send  you  some  sprays  of 
Biota  nepalensis.  It  now  much  resembles  B.  orien- 
talis,  but  the  growth  is  more  compact,  and  through 
the  spring  and  early  summer  is  tipped  with  a  beau- 
tiful silvery  colour.  The  original  plant  came  to  us 
from  Orleans  (France).   IV.  I.,  Barnstaple. 

A  Day  among  the  Wild  Flowers.— Lovers  of 
botany,  intending  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  seaside,  would 
find  both  pleasant  scenery  and  numerous  specimens  of 
wild  flowers  at  Felixstowe,  a  pretty  little  watering 
place  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Suffolk,  overlooking 
the  German  Ocean.  It  can  be  easily  reached  by 
boat  or  rail  from  Ipswich  or  London,  but  the  sea  trip 
is  the  more  enjoyable  of  the  two,  at  least  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  the  water.  Immediately  on  landing 
at  Felixstowe  Pier,  a  large  expanse  of  sandy  ground 
bordered  by  salt  marshes  meets  the  eye,  giving 
promise  of  a  rich  harvest  of  flowers.     The  marshes 
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abiurd  with  clusters  of  the  Sea  Wormwood  (Arte- 
misia maritima),  and  of  the  annual  Sea  Blite  (Suaeda 
maritima).  At  intervals  little  groups  of  the  sea-side 
Sandwort  (Arenaria  maritima)  are  to  be  seen  with 
their  delicate  lilac  and  white  blossoms,  looking 
brightest  and  best  where  the  sea-water  regularly 
bathes  them.  A  peep  over  the  embankment  by  the 
roadside  will  be  rewarded  by  a  glimpse  of  the  Sea 
Lavender  (Statice  Limonium),  the  Rose  Bay  or 
flowering  Willow  (Epilobium  angustifolium),  and  the 
Chamomile  (Matricaria  Chamomilla).  The  broad 
level  of  sand  and  short  grass  on  the  right-hand  is 
literally  covered  with  the  pretty  little  Sea  Campion 
(Silene  maritima)  and  the  Thrift  or  Sea  Pink  (Armeria 
maritima),  excepting  where  the  sand  gives  place  to 
shingle,  and  even  there  a  few  of  the  Silenes  may  be 
seen,  without  a  blade  of  grass  near.  The  rougher 
places  are  brightened  by  the  richly-coloured  flowers, 
and  hoary  glaucous  leaves  of  the  yellow  Horned 
Poppy  (Glaucium  luteum),  which  attracts  the  eye 
from  afar,  and  causes  many  conjectures  as  to  what  it 
can  be.  A  close  inspection  of  the  more  sandy  soil 
will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  tiny  Stonecrop  (Sedum 
anglicum),  about  \\  inch  high;  the  little  Pearlwort 
(Sagina  maritima),  and  a  hairy  Clover  (Trifolium 
arvense).  On  nearing  the  sea  the  Rest-harrow  (Ononis 
arvensis)  is  seen  in  great  abundance,  as  also  the  little 
yellow  Clover  (Trifolium  minus),  and  the  graceful 
and  elegant  yellow  Bedstraw  (Galium  verum),  whose 
pale  yellow  panicles  of  flowers  blend  well  with  the  deli- 
cate rose-pink  of  the  Rest-harrow.  Several  Thistles, 
among  them  the  Musk  Thistle  (Carduus  nutans),  the 
common  Carline  Thistle  (Carlina  vulgaris),  and  the 
slender- flowered  Thistle  {Carduus  tenuiflorus)  now 
raise  their  heads  ;  on  the  low  wiry  bushes  the  Sea 
Bindweed  (Calystegia  Soldanella),  with  its  handsome 
rose-coloured  flowers,  attracts  attention;  and  large  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  Sea  Holly  (Eryngium  mariti- 
mum)  abound.  The  Sweet  Alyssum  (Alyssum  mariti- 
mum),  the  purple  Sea  Rocket  (Cakile  maritimum),  the 
Lamb's  Lettuce  (Valerianella  dentata),  the  seaside 
Cotton-weed  (Drotis  maritima),  a  rather  rare  plant ;  the 
Orache  (Atriplex  rosea),  the  Sea  Spurge  (Euphorbia 
Paralias),  and  the  Sea  Ruppia(Ruppia  maritima)  are 
also  to  be  found.  Near  the  railway  station  the  Hen- 
bane (Hyoscyamus  niger)  flourishes,  and  on  the 
steep  cliffs  about  a  mile  farther  along  the  shore, 
the  wild  flowers  are  very  gay  and  numerous,  owing  to 
the  many  fresh-water  springs.  The  Tree  Mallow 
(Lavatera  arborea),  with  its  dark-eyed  purple  flowers  ; 
the  common  Mallow  (Malva  sylvestris),  the  Marsh 
Mallow  (Althcea  officinalis),  the  wild  or  Dyer's 
Rocket  (Reseda  luteola),  the  Great  Hairy  Willow 
Herb  (Epilobium  hirsutum),  the  Ragwort  (Senecio 
Jacobsea),  the  spineless  Rest-harrow  (Ononis  arvensis), 
the  Mullein  (Verbascum  thapsus),  the  Glass  Pea 
(Lathyrus  Nissolia),  the  purple-headed  Lucerne  (Medi- 
cago  sativa),  the  common  Yarrow  (Achillea  Mille- 
folium), and  Potentilla  repens.  A  rather  rare  grass 
(Phleum  arenarium)  grows  on  the  shore,  and  in  one  or 
two  rough  places  may  be  seen  the  Common  Vervain 
(Verbena  officinalis).  The  geologist  and  naturalist,  as 
well  as  the  botanist,  will  find  this  neighbourhood  rich 
in  specimens  for  their  respective  studies,  and  will  be 
well  repaid  for  an  excursion  here,  as  the  cliffs  abound 
in  fossils,  shells,  &c,  where  the  water  left  them  ages 
and  ages  ago.  H.  M.  S. 


Gardening  Prospects  in  South  Wilts. — After 
having  experienced  something  like  eight  weeks  of 
almost  continuous  wet  weather,  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  that  gardening  prospects  at  the  present 
time  should  be  of  a  very  high  order,  indeed  the  disas- 
trous results  wrought  amongst  some  crops  are  equalled 
only  by  those  of  the  memorable  year  1S79.  The  Potato 
crop,  it  may  be  almost  safely  stated,  will  be  a  general 
failure,  and  one  of  the  worst  we  have  known  for 
years — a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  last  year,  when 
many  were  only  too  glad  to  dispose  of  their  Magnum 
Bonums  towards  the  end  of  the  season  at  from  50,?.  to 
60s.  per  ton.  Thanks  to  our  Free  Trade  principles, 
we  shall  probably  obtain  bountiful  supplies  at  fair 
prices  from  foreign  lands,  where  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  are  less  known  than  they  are,  unfortunately, 
with  us.  One  very  noticeable  fact — and  I  am  not 
quite  sure  as  to  its  being  an  unprecedented  one — 
respecting  the  disease  this  year  is  the  earliness  of  its 
first  appearance,  viz.,  June  n — the  result,  in  all  pro- 
bability, of  very  early  planting  and  a  forward  spring. 
At  that  time  the  haulm,  owing  to  its  rapid  growth, 
had  arrived  at  that  stage  when,  atmospheric  condi- 
tioas  being  favourable,  the  murrain  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain to  make  its  appearance.  Certain  varieties, 
notably  Champions  and  Magnum  Bonums,  which 
hitherto  have  borne  irreproachable  characters  for  their 
disease-resisting  properties,  have  suffered — so  far  as 
the  haulm  is  concerned — in  an  almost  equal  degree 
with  the  weaker  growing  kinds,  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  more  susceptible  to  the  disease. 
Although  I  am  an  advocate  for  cutting  off  the  haulm 
— if  the  tubers  are  large  enough  for  use — on  the  first 
symptoms  of  disease,  I  must  at  the  same  time  candidly 
confess,  that  under  any  other  conditions  my  opinion  is 
that  the  operation  is  useless,  i.e.,  so  far  as  checking 


the  spread  of  disease  in  the  tubers.  Next  year,  if  all 
s  well,  we  shall  try  the  modus  operandi  a  la  Jensen, 
and  see  what  that  will  do.  Almost  all  other  crops  of 
vegetables  are  satisfactory.  In  many  of  the  cottagers' 
gardens,  however,  the  Onion  crop  is  all  but  a  total 
failure,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  mildew,  this 
being  brought  about  partly  by  the  heavy  rainfall  we 
have  had,  and  partly  by  the  persons  themselves  lack- 
ing nerve  enough  to  thin  out  their  crop  sufficiently  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth.  All  kinds  of  fruit,  Apples 
and  Pears  excepted,  are  abundant,  small  fruits  especi- 
ally so,  but,  as  may  naturally  be  expected  in  such  a 
wet  season,  quantities  of  Strawberries  have  been 
literally  spoiled,  and  the  flavour  has  been  somewhat 
indifferent.  Of  wall  fruit,  such  as  Apricots,  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Figs,  there  is  a  very 
good  average.  Many  of  the  trees  have  been  hard  hit 
with  blight,  indeed  in  this  respect  the  season  has 
been  a  very  trying  one,  and  it  has  only  been  by  a  free 
use  of  insecticides  that  many  of  the  trees  have  been 
kept  in  fairly  good  health.  Coming  now  to  flower 
gardening,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  weeds  and  grass 
have  grown  apace,  and  have  necessitated  no  small 
amount  of  labour,  but  for  sub-tropical  and  carpet 
bedding  the  season  has  been  an  extremely  unfavour- 
able one,  the  white  frosts  and  cold  nights  with  which 
we  were  visited  at  the  end  of  June  being  the  very 
opposite  to  what  most  of  the  plants  required;  some  of 
them— Alternantheras  and  Coleus  for  instance — 
received  such  a  check,  that  they  have  not  even  yet 
recovered  themselves.  With  a  fine  bright  August, 
however,  these  and  many  other  subjects  would 
assume  a  presentable  appearance  for  the  remainder  of 
the  brief  portion  of  the  season  which  is  left  to  them. 
J.  Horseficld,  Heytesbury. 

Late  Sown  Calceolarias. — Those  who  desire  to 
have  a  good  display  of  these  charming  flowers  next 
season  will  find  the  second  week  of  the  present  month 
the  best  time  in  all  the  year  to  make  a  general  sowing. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  at  any  time  from  the  month  of 
May  to  the  first  week  of  September  with  varying  re- 
sults according  to  climate,  and  other  conditions  and 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  cultivator.  There  are 
many  who  recommend  sowing  at  an  earlier  period  and 
who  no  doubt  succeed  admirably  with  their  plants 
because  they  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  cultivation  and 
know  how  to  avoid  those  conditions  which  are 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  young  plants.  But  what  are 
the  advantages  of  late  sowing?  In  the  first  place 
there  is  one  fact  which  will  not  admit  of  disputation, 
and  that  is,  that  Calceolarias  dislike  even  the  breath 
of  heat.  Therefore,  by  sowing  the  seeds  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  month,  the  young  seedlings  do 
not  appear  until  the  hot  weather  has  passed  away  for 
the  season.  But  the  skilled  man  interposes  and  says, 
1 '  I  sow  my  seeds  two  months  earlier  than  you  do,  and 
I  have  larger  plants  at  the  end  of  the  season  than  you 
have,  and  I  experience  no  difficulty  in  keeping  my 
young  seedlings  perfectly  healthy  during  the  hottest  of 
summer  weather."  Such  a  statement  as  this  cannot 
well  be  controverted,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
expert  cultivator  has  the  means,  and  knows  full  well 
how  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  hot  weather  by  keep- 
ing his  young  seedlings  in  a  cool,  airy  northern  aspect. 
But  the  small  cultivator,  even  if  he  is  well  informed, 
probably  has  not  the  time  or  the  means  to  attend 
to  all  this,  and  by  making  one  false  step  at 
the  first  gives  himself  a  task  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  Having,  therefore,  as  I  hope,  ren- 
dered the  aim  of  these  remarks  intelligible  to  "  experts 
and  specialists,"  I  will  next  endeavour  to  simplify  the 
details  of  cultivation  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  re- 
quire and  are  open  to  receive  instruction.  We  have 
determined  that  the  seeds  should  be  sown  within  the 
next  few  days,  and  we  will  proceed  to  explain  the 
simplest  way  of  carrying  out  the  details.  First  of  all, 
wash  a  shallow  seed-pan,  and  when  it  is  dry  drain  it 
well  with  broken  crocks,  over  which  place  some 
rough  compost.  The  soil  in  which  the  seeds  are 
to  be  sown  need  not  be  of  a  special  character ;  it 
may  consist  of  a  little  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  loam  ;  a 
sprinkling  of  the  latter,  or  none  at  all,  if  the  two 
former  are  in  proper  condition.  In  brief,  any  miscel- 
laneous compost  that  is  readiest  at  hand  will  answer 
the  purpose,  provided  it  contains  the  necessary  degree 
of  moisture,  The  seeds  are  so  very  fine  that  watering 
should  not  be  attempted  until  the  young  seedlings 
appear,  if  it  can  be  at  all  avoided,  therefore  the  soil 
should  be  in  a  free,  moist  state  at  the  time  the  seeds 
are  sown.  A  fine  sieve  should  be  used  to  run  the 
soil  through — at  least  enough  to  make  an  inch  in 
depth  upon  the  surface  of  the  compost.  Then  take  a 
square  o(  glass,  and  press  the  surface  of  the  soil  over 
evenly,  and  scatter  the  seeds  thinly  upon  it.  So 
many  amateurs  and  young  gardeners  destroy  their 
seeds  by  covering  them  too  deeply,  and  blame  the 
seedsman,  or  somebody  or  something  else,  that  if 
the  operation  is  performed  at  all,  it  should  be  done 
with  extreme  caution.  A  little  soil  should  be 
placed  regularly  over  a  fine  sieve,  which  should 
be  shaken  once,  or  at  most  twice,  over  the 
seed-pan,  so  that  something  like  a  dense  volume 
of  dust   falls   upon   its   surface,    then   put   a  square 


of  glass  over  the  seed-pan  and  place  it  in  a 
cold  frame  until  the  seeds  germinate.  A  very  good 
way  of  avoiding  any  difficulty  with  regard  to 
covering  the  seeds  is  to  put  a  coating  of  damp  moss 
over  a  square  of  glass  upon  the  seed  pan,  and  see 
that  the  glass  fits  tightly,  to  prevent  moisture  evapo- 
rating from  the  soil  without  covering  the  seeds  with 
soil  at  all.  If  these  hints  are  attended  to,  not  a  good 
seed  will  miss  germinating,  and,  of  course,  when  the 
young  seedlings  are  visible,  they  should  be  slightly 
watered  through  a  very  fine  rose.  When  the  young 
seedlings  are  large  enough,  prick  them  oft  into  pans 
or  shallow  boxes  in  a  compost  of  a  similar  or  rather 
richer  character,  and  treat  as  before.  It  is  a  good 
plan  in  hot  weather  to  moisten  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  all  over  about  10  a.m.  (sooner  or  later,  as  lime 
can  be  spared),  by  which  means  a  cool  damp  atmo- 
sphere is  maintained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Of  course,  I  am  assuming  that  the  frame  will  be 
placed  in  a  position  shaded  from  the  sun.  When  the 
plants  are  large  enough  for  another  shift,  instead  of 
potting  them  off  as  is  the  usual  custom,  continue  to 
grow  them  oh  in  boxes  as  before,  but  give  them  a 
stronger  and  richer  compost  to  grow  in.  They  dislike 
heavy  or  sodden  material,  and  for  this  reason  some 
little  attention  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  the 
compost,  which  should  consist  of  about  one-third  of 
free  fibrous  loam,  one-third  of  leaf-mould  run  through 
a  half-inch  riddle,  and  about  a  third  of  cow-manure 
rubbed  down  between  the  hands,  and  pure  horse- 
droppings.  Unless  the  manure  is  in  a  workable 
state,  give  more  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  preference 
to  using  cow-manure  in  a  pasty  state.  In  a 
compost  of  this  kind  the  plants  will  make  leaves  like 
young  Cabbages,  and  in  the  cool  autumn  grow  apace. 
They  grow  with  greater  freedom  in  boxes,  and  are 
less  trouble  to  amateurs  when  grown  in  boxes  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  growth  than  when  grown  in  pots. 
To  prove  this  pot  off  one  set  of  plants  in  small  pots, 
and  grow  another  set  in  boxes  as  recommended, 
and  see  which  will  be  the  best  plants  and  cost  the 
least  amount  of  trouble.  When  they  have  attained 
a  good  size  pot  them  up  in  the  same  kind  of  compost  ; 
but  before  doing  so  dip  every  plant,  whether  clean  or 
unclean,  in  a  solution  of  soft-soap  water,  at  about 
4  oz.  to  the  gallon.  One  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
amateurs  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  in  not 
thoroughly  cleaning  them  before  the  final  potting. 
Their  leaves  are  so  fresh,  sappy,  and  green  that 
greenfly  is  sure  to  lodge  there,  and  cause  some  trouble 
afterwards.  Once  clean,  however,  they  remain  clean 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  if  wintered  in  a  cool  airy 
structure  near  to  the  glass,  and  not  subjected  to  any 
fire-heat,  except  what  will  keep  out  keen  frost,  a 
good  display  of  flowers  next  season  is  sure  to  be  the 
result.    IK  H. 


m\\   takMous   loititeit. 


Hemorocallis,  or  Day  Lilies.— In  the  remarks 
on  hardy  plants  (p.  117),  these  are  mixed  up  with 
weedy  Asters,  Golden  Rod,  Toad  Flax,  and  Live 
Forever,  and  alluded  to  disparagingly  ;  but  surely  the 
writer  cannot  have  made  acquaintance  with  Hemero- 
callis  lutea,  which  is  one  of  the  finest — if  not  the 
finest — of  herbaceous  plants  at  the  season  when  it 
comes  into  bloom.  The  others,  such  as  H.  kwanso,  may 
be  dowdy  in  blossom  and  coarse  in  habit  ;  but  II.  lutea 
is  just  the  reverse,  as  it  has  neat  and  graceful  foliage 
and  form,  and  its  flowers  are  quite  unrivalled  in  their 
rich  yellow  colour.  We  think  so  highly  of  it  here 
that  we  grow  it  for  forcing,  and  a  plant  or  two  of  it 
in  early  spring  quite  brighten  and  lighten  up  a  house. 
Those  who  have  not  got  it  will  do  well  to  add  it  to 
their  borders,  as  it  is  quite  deserving  a  place  even 
among  the  choicest  collections.  H.  kwanso  variegata 
is  a  strikingly  ornamental  plant,  as  in  appearance  it 
is  almost  equal  to  Pandanus  Veitchii,  and  being  so 
thoroughly  hardy  is  available  for  decorative  purposes 
in  pots  where  the  Pandanus  could  not  be  used  without 
injury.  The  normal  form  of  H.  kwanso  is  well 
adapted  for  planting  in  semi-wild  places  near  ponds 
or  woodland  walks,  where  it  is  sure  to  attract 
notice  on  account  of  its  bold  contour,  although  it  is 
perhaps  a  little  too  strong  and  coarse  for  ordinary 
borders. 

Onosma  taurica.  —  Among  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  now  in  bloom  this  is  one  of  the  best,  and  is  so 
distinct  in  habit  and  in  the  colour  and  form  of  its 
flowers  as  to  be  deserving  a  place  in  the  choicest  col- 
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lection.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  vary  from  3  to  6 
inches  in  length,  and  are  covered  with  short  silvery 
hairs,  which  give  the  foliage  a  greyish  hue  and  render 
it  very  conspicuous.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow, 
and  are  borne  in  racemes  at  the  top  of  stems  emanat- 
ing from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  as  they  are 
tube-shaped  and  pendulous  they  are  seen  to  best 
advantage  on  plants  in  elevated  positions,  such  as  on 
rockwork  or  banks,  situations  which  are  well  adapted 
for  growing  this  Onosma,  as  in  low  borders  or  damp 
places  it  is  apt  to  rot  and  die  away  in  the  winter. 
To  prevent  this  it  should  be  planted  in  full  sun  and 
have  free  open  soil  to  grow  in,  and  if  a  little  sand  is 
sprinkled  round  the  collar  it  will  be  a  great  help  in 
absorbing  the  moisture  and  keeping  the  heart  in  a 
sound  healthy  condition.  The  way  to  increase  the 
stock  is  to  take  cuttings  any  time  during  the  summer 
after  the  shoots  have  become  tolerably  firm,  and  if 
put  in  in  the  ordinary  way,  under  handlights,  and 
kept  moist  and  shaded,  they  soon  root,  when  they 
should  be  potted  and  preserved  in  cold  frames  during 
winter  for  planting  out  in  the  spring. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — Herbaceous  plants  of  all 
kinds  are  showing  themselves  in  their  true  characters 
this  year,  the  frequent  rains  and  cool  weather  having 
just  suited  them,  and  the  result  is  they  are  remark- 
ably  fresh    and    strong,    and    full  of  gay   blossoms. 
Delphiniums  have  been  simply  grand,  as  they  sent  up 
spikes  towering  from  4  to  7  feefhigh,  branching  out 
freely  in  all  directions,  and  with  the  different  shades 
of  blue  of  the  masses  of  blossom  were  most  striking, 
dotted  here  and  there  at  the  backs  of  borders  in  the 
foreground  of  shrubs.    The  best  effect  I  have  seen  pro- 
duced with  them  iswhere  they  have  been  associated  with 
white  or  light  Foxgloves,  with  which  they  blend  well, 
and  form  a  fine  contrast  in  colour.     Any  one  who  has 
space  should  try  groups  of  them  mixed,  and  if  seed 
is  sown  at  once,  and  the  plants  when  up  pricked  out 
and  nursed  on  they  will   be  strong  enough   to  flower 
next  year.     To  get  seeds  of  either  to  germinate  freely 
it  is  necessary  to  sow  under  handlights  in  fine  soil, 
kept  moist  and  shaded   for  a  few  days,  after  which 
time    the    young    seedlings   should    have   plenty  of 
air.     Next  to  Delphiniums,   Pentstemons  have  been 
the  best  things,  and    these  are  now  in   full  beauty, 
for,    having    escaped    injury,    owing    to    the    mild- 
ness of  the  winter,   they  are  much  earlier  and   finer 
than  usual.     Although  there  are  some  of  the  named 
kinds  very  desiiable,  Pentstemons  come  so  good  from 
seed,  and  afford  so  much  variety,  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
troubling  about  the  named  sorts,  and  seedlings  are 
generally  stronger  than  plants  that   are   propagated 
from  cuttings,  and  are  sometimes  preferable  on  that 
account.     If  Pentstemons  are  wanted  to  bloom  next 
year  they  cannot  well  be  sown  too  soon,  and  to  keep 
the  plants  safe  for  turning  out  in   the   spring   they 
should  be  potted  singly  and  wintered  in  frames.     The 
way  to  protect  them  in    borders  is    to  earth  up  the 
collars   with   cocoa-nut    fibre   or   half-rotten    leaves, 
either  of  which  may  be  kept  in  position  by  sticking 
round  each  plant  a  branch  or  two  of  Whin  or  other 
close  evergreen  to  ward  off  the  birds.     Antirrhinums 
require  much  the  same   management,   as   they,   like 
Pentstemons,   are  not  hardy  enough  to  endure  very 
sharp  frosts.     It  is  only  those  who  have  light,  dry 
soil   that    can    grow   Alstromerias,    but    where   they 
succeed  they  are  among  the  gayest  and  most  useful 
subjects  that  can   be  had,   as  their  heads  of  exqui- 
sitely-marked   Lily-like   flowers    are    very   beautiful, 
and  of  great  value  for  cutting.     The  situation  that 
suits  them  best  is  a  sloping  sunny  border,  sheltered 
by  a  high  wall  or  fence,  for,  as  they  make  their  young 
growth  very  early  and  are  rather  tender,  they  need 
protection  from  the  cold  cutting  winds.  To  give  them 
a  chance  to  root  well  down,  on  which  much  of  their 
safety  depends,  it  is  necessary  to  trench  the  ground 
deeply,  in  doing  which  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  plants 
if  a  heavy  dressing  of  leaf-mould  and  sand  is  worked 
in.    These  keep  the  soil  open  and  assist  the  drainage, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  tuberous  roots  should   be 
dry,  or  they  rot.     The  quickest  way  to  get  Alstrome- 
rias established  is  to  buy  plants  in  pots  and  turn  them 
out  in  the  spring,  when  they  should  be  planted  6  inches 
or  so  beneath  the  surface  and  have  a  good  handful  of 
sand    thrown  over  the  crowns.      In  winter  the  best 
way  of  protecting  is  to  cover  the  ground  over  them 
with  half-rotten  leaves,  so  as  to  form  a  mulching,  and 
the  bulk  of  these  may  with  advantage  be  left  on  for 
the  plants  to  push  through,  as  then  the  young  shoots 
get  protected  in  spring.     Clumps  or  beds  of  Alstro- 
merias may  also  be  got  by  sowing  seed  now  and  leav- 


ing the  plants  to  grow  on  without  further  disturbance. 
In  sowing  the  seed  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dibble  it  in 
singly  about  6  or  9  inches  apart,  burying  it  about  an 
inch  deep,  as  then  there  is  no  crowding  of  the  plants 
when   they  grow.     The  weather  has  been   specially 
suitable  for  herbaceous  Phloxes,  which  generally  suffer 
from  heat  and  droughts,   but  are  now  in   the  most 
luxuriant  health,  and  ablaze  with  gay  blossoms.     The 
improvement    that   has   been   made  in  the  size   and 
texture  of  these  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  great, 
but  they  are  seldom  seen  in  the  state  of  perfection 
they  may  be  had  through  being  planted  in  shallow  un- 
prepared soil,  and  not  being  mulched  and  watered. 
It  is  surprising  what  this  latter  combined  assistance 
does  for  them,  as  by  mulching  the  earth  about  them 
is  kept  cool  and  moist,  and  the  surface  roots  are  able 
to  feed  and  nourish  the   plants.     To   have  Phloxes 
really  fine  they  require  frequent  dividing  and  trans- 
planting, as  patches  left  to  stand  long  in  a  place  send  up 
too  many  shoots  and  exhaust  the  soil,  so  that  at  most 
a  couple  of  years  in  a  place  is  quite  long  enough.     As 
a  rule,   the  best  heads  of  flower  are  produced  from 
young  plants  having  single  stems,  and  the  way  to  get 
these  is  to  propagate  by  cuttings  from  the  strongest 
shoots,  taken  off  and  put  in  early  in  spring,  at  which 
season  they  strike  readily  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and 
placed  in  a  close  pot  or  frame.   Spring  is  also  the  proper 
time    to  divide  the  crowns,  which  may  be  split  up 
readily,  cutting  them  through  with  a  spade.     Phloxes 
delight  in  liquid  manure,  which  may  be  given  them 
freely  now  and  as  long  as  they  continue  in  bloom. 
Monarda  didyma  is  exceedingly  brilliant,   and  pro- 
duces a  very  striking  effect  in  a  border,  where  its 
large  heads  of  deep  scarlet  Salvia-like   flowers  show 
up  to  great   perfection,  and  quite  light  up  a  place. 
The  lilac  and  the  while  kinds,  though  good  to  have 
by  way  of  contrast,  are  not  showy,  but  grown  near 
together  in  masses  with  the  other   form  a  pleasing 
mixture   of  colour.     The  brightest  gem  among  the 
Spiraeas  is  S.  palmata,  which  is  so  beautiful  as  to 
be  deserving  of  the  greatest  care  and  attention.     Like 
all  the  Spirreas  it  is  fond  of  water,  and  only  thrives 
really  well  in  a  moist  situation.     The  finest  plants  we 
have  are  in  deep  sand   that  is  always  wet,  and  in  it 
they  form  quite   bushes,  with  fine  heads  of  bloom. 
Funkias  are,  and  have  been,  very  full  of  flower,  and 
without    they    are    exceedingly    ornamental,     their 
foliage   being   very   attractive,  tboth    on    account    of 
its   form   and   peculiarity  of   colour.     The  one  with 
finest    leaves    is    F.    Sielboldi,    which     is    a    most 
striking   plant   during   all   stages   of   growth.      The 
most    serviceable    for    cutting    are    F.     ovata,     of 
which   there    are   several    varieties  that  bear  small 
spikes  of  Lily-like  blooms.     Anemone  japonica  and 
A.  japonica  alba  are  just  opening,  and  will  remain 
gay  till  quite  late   in  the  autumn.     These  Anemones 
like  a  deep  rich  moist  soil,  and,  once  planted,  should 
not  be  disturbed,  as  they  gain  strength  by  standing 
unmolested,  and  form   fine  bold  masses  with  plump 
crowns  that  send  up  plenty  of  flowers.     Lilies  are 
earlier  than  usual,  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  cool   moist 
weather  ;    but  unfortunately   some   of  them   have   a 
provoking  way  of  dwindling,  which  goes  on  till  they 
disappear  altogether.     One  of  the  worst  is  L.  auratum, 
and  the  only  place  we  can  get  this  to  do  really  well 
is  where  it  has  shade  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
which  appears  necessary  for  most  of  the  others.     The 
lovely  pure  white  L.  candidum  is  not  so  particular, 
as  in  cottage  gardens  and  everywhere  here  it  grows 
and  blooms  freely  in  hot  exposed  positions,  and  the 
bulbs  increase  so  fast  as  to  push  each  other  out  of  the 
ground.     The  next  robust  hardy  doer  to  this  is  L. 
tigrinum,   some   of  the   varieties  of  which  are  very 
showy  and  good.     The  best   way,  I   think,  to  have 
Lilies  is  to  plant  them  at  wide  distances  in  suitably 
prepared  borders,  and  have  the  spaces  between  filled 
in  with  English  and   Spanish   Iris,   Gladiolus,  Tigri- 
diums,  Scillas,  and  such-like  bulbous  plants  that  come 
on  one  after  the  other.     By  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  they  are  more  safe  than  they  are  among  other 
things,  as   they  can   be  left    to  themselves  to  ripen 
naturally,    and    are   not   liable   to   get    uprooted   or 
damaged  by  digging.  J ' .  S, 
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Linuf.i.okia  SPECTABILIS. — This  is  a  fine  Borage- 
wort  from  Kashmir,  with  funnel-shaped  bluish- red 
or  dark  purple  corollas.  The  species  is  well  worth 
growing,  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  makes  an  attractive 
border  or  rockwork  plant,  I  foot  or  1$  foot  in  height. 
It  came  to  Kew — where  it  is  now  finely  in  flower  on 
the  new  rockwork— under  the  name  of  Cynoglossum 
montanum. 


Newcastle  Botanical  and  Horticultural  : 
July  26,  27,  and  28. — This,  the  fifty-seventh  summer 
show  of  this  Society,  was  held  on  the  above  dates  in 
the  usual  place,  Leaze's  Park,  and  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess, both  in  the  numerous  productions  brought  together, 
and  also  in  the  weather,  which  latter  has  frequently  been 
of  such  an  untoward  character  as  to  become  a  serious 
matter  for  the  committee,  whose  expenditure  in  the 
liberal  prizes  they  offer  and  the  other  attractions  pro- 
vided, involves  a  large  outlay.  Several  distant  exhi- 
bitors of  large  plants  who  have  usually  competed  here 
were  absent  on  the  present  occasion,  but  the  increased 
number  staged  by  competitors  resident  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  greatly  improved 
character  of  the  plants  forthcoming  from  the  immediate 
locality,  brought  the  exhibition  quite  up  to  its  usual  stan- 
dard, with  the  important  gain  that  there  was  an  all  but 
absence  of  the  mediocre  exam  pies  that  at  one  time  detracted 
from  the  merits  of  these  exhibitions  as  a  whole.  This 
we  look  upon  as  being  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  affords  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  labours  of  the  promoters  are 
attaining  the  object  which  should  be  the  aim  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  such  exhibitions — that  is,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  horticultural  practice  of  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  open  class  for  eight  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  bloom  Mr.  Letts,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Uplea- 
tham,  Marske-by-the-Sea,  took  1st — a  ^12  Silver  Cup 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Silver  Knightian 
Medal— with  an  exceptionally  large  well  bloomed  group 
— not  a  stale  flower  in  them — and  which  contained  a  finely 
flowered  example  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  with 
from  sixty  to  seventy  big  blooms  ;  Dipladenia  amabilis, 
beautifully  clothed  with  its  rosy  blossoms  above  the 
ordinary  size  ;  Erica  obbata  and  E.  ampullacea,  each 
about  4  feet  through,  and  covered  with  large  pearly 
flowers  ;  Ixora  Williamsii,  so  crowded  with  its  dense 
heads  of  bloom  that  they  literally  touched  each  other  ; 
Statice  profusa,  near  upon  5  feet  through,  and  unusually 
bright  in  colour  ;  and  a  large  and  finely  flowered  Phceno- 
conia.  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  2d,  had  a  fresh,  well 
bloomed,  and  highly  coloured  Kalosanthes,  Dracophyl- 
lum  gracile,  still  fresh,  though  so  late  in  the  season  ;  a 
medium  sized  but  very  well  flowered  Phcenocoma,  and 
Erica  ventricosa,  extremely  large  but  spoiled  for  want  of 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  properly  brought  out.  To 
have  Heaths  at  this  season  of  the  year  with  anything 
approaching  the  full  amount  of  colour  of  which  they  arc 
capable,  the  flowers  need  to  expand  in  the  open  air. 
3d,  Mr.  Noble.  Foliage  plants  were  well  shown,  Mr. 
Hammond,  gr.  to  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  Carlisle,  taking 
the  lead  in  the  open  class  with  a  fine  group,  in  which 
was  an  immense  bush  of  Croton  pictus,  and  a  highly- 
coloured  example  of  C.  majesticus,  Cordyline  indivisa, 
and  Latania  borbonica.  Mr.  Noble,  who  was  2d,  had 
amongst  others  a  handsome  specimen  of  Stevensonia 
grandifolia,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  one  of  the  best  of  green- 
house Palms,  and  a  highly  glaucous-leaved  form  of 
Dasylirion.  Crotons  in  threes  were  nicely  represented, 
Mr.  Mclntyre  being  1st  with  an  exhibit  that  contained  a 
well-managed  example  of  the  large-leaved  C.  Andre- 
anus  ;  2d,  Mr.  Methven. 

Exotic  Ferns  {open}. — These  were  in  nice  fresh  con- 
dition, but  much  smaller  than  general  here.  Mr.  Noble 
had  1st,  with  a  clean  compact  lot,  the  best  of  which 
were  good  examples  of  Davallia  Mooreana  and  Gleiehe- 
nia  Mendelii  ;  2d,  Mr.  Hammond  ;  3d,  Mr.  Methven. 

There  were  a  few  Orchids,  nicely  bloomed,  Mr. 
Hawkin,  Wolverhampton,  having  1st,  with  six,  the 
most  noticable  of  which  were  Epidendrum  nemorale 
and  Dendrobium  formosum.  Ericas  were  shown  in 
the  form  of  well-flowered,  fresh,  medium-sized  plants; 
Mr.  Letts  having  the  lead  with  four,  Mr.  Watson 
being  2d.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  fairly  re] 
sented,  Messrs.  Noble,  Mclntyre,  and  Gnrrett  taking  the 
prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Bedding  plants  done 
as  they  are  here,  in  large  pans,  make  a  pretty  display. 
With  twelve  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  M.  Clarke  had  1st, 
Mr.  Mclntyre  2d.  Alpines  and  rock  plants  were  nicely 
managed,  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester,  being 
1st,  Mr.  J.  Appleby  2d,  and  Mr.  Mclntyre  3d.  The 
ist  and  2d  prizes  for  twelve  pots  oi  hard}  succulents, 

which    were    likewise     nicely    shown,    went     to     Ml 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Whiting. 

Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  each  confined   I" 
200  feet  super.,  form  an  important  feature  in  the  pro- 
gramme at  Newcastle  ;   a  very  great  improvi  mi  nl  being 
noticeable  within  recent  years  in  this  competition  here, 
both  in  the  choice  of  suitable  materials  and  the  waj  they 
are  put  together.      The   ist,  ad,  and   3d  prise-1 
Messrs.  Mclntyre,  Hammond,  Clarke,  and  others,  had  1 
close  run.     Comparatively  few   flowering  plants   were 
used,  the   requisite   colour    being    obi. mini    by    singl 
stemmed    highly    coloured    Crotons,      Dracaenas,    I  lUfl 
diums,  the  elegant  Eulalia  japonica  variegata,  Panicum 
variegatum,  &c.  The  winning  group  was  niw  h  improved 
by  the  introduction  at  intervals  of  the  yellow  Oncidium 
flexuosum.    There  is  nothing  thai  add    n  greater  1  harm 
to  combinations  of  this  description    than    the  elegant 
feathery  sprays  of  the  flowers  of  this  Orchid.     Dinnei 
tuble    plants    were    forthcoming    in   beautiful  condition, 
Messrs.  Whiting,  Hammond,  and  Mclntyre  taking  the 
prizes  in  the  order  we  give  their  names. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
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plants  in  flower  the  competition  was  here  again  very 
close,  the  groups  being  respectively  very  well  flowered 
and  fresh.  The  ist  prize,  which  carried  with  it  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Silver  Banksian  Medal,  was  won 
by  Mr.  Watson,  who  had,  along  with  others,  an  un- 
usually well-bloomed  Stephanotis,  Allamanda  Hender- 
soni.  and  a  prolusely  flow*  red  Heath.  Mr.  Adams  came 
in  2d,  his  best  plants  being  Bougainvillea  glabra,  very 
highly  coloured  ;  Phcenocoma  prolifera,  bright  and  well 
flowered  ;  and  an  orange-coloured  Ixora,  with  large 
heads.  3d,  Mr.  Methvea,  having  in  a  well  managed 
collection  the  beautiful  Erica  Exquisite,  Lapageria  rosea, 
a  large,  healthy  specimen  ;  Allamanda  Uendersoni,  and 
Rondeletia  speciosa  major.  With  six  foliage  plants  Mr. 
Letts  took  the  lead,  staging  beautiful  examples  of  Croton 
majesticus,  C.  Johannis,  Charnaerops  luimilis  elegans, 
and  Gleichenia  Mendelii  ;  2d,  Mr.  Hammond,  whose 
collection  contained  a  couple  of  highly  coloured  Crotons 
and  the  elegant  Bonapartea  juncea  filamentosa,  large, 
and  in  splendid  order  ;  3d,  Mr.  Melntyre.  Six  exotic 
Ferns  (amateurs).  — ist,  Mr.  Noble  ;  ad,  Mr.  Bullock. 
Hardy  Ferns  were  better  represented.  With  twelve 
Mr.  Bullock  had  ist,  a  distinct  nicely  grown  group,  in 
which  was  a  pretty  example  of  Lygodium  paJmatum, 
a  plant  not  often  seen.  With  three  Ericas  Mr.  Meth- 
vea took  ist  honours,  staging  small  well  flowered  plants  ; 
2d,  Mr.  W.  Watson.  Hiree  Orchids. — ist,  Mr.  Noble  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Table  plants  were  very  well  done  in 
this  division,  also  the  kinds  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
not  too  large,      ist,  Mr.  Noble;  2d,  Mr.  Melntyre. 

Cut  flowers. — Roses  were  very  well  shown,  the  com- 
petition in  many  eises  being  extremely  close.  With  forty- 
eight,  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
Colchester,  took  the  lead,  staging  an  even  lot  of  well 
developed  flowers  ;  Messrs.  R.  Mack  &  Son,  Catterick 
Bridge,  2d  ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  3d.  Thirty-six,  not 
less  than  eighteen  varieties. — ist,  Mr.  E.  R.  Whitwell, 
an  excellent  stand  ;  Mr.  Cant  2d,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
3d.  Twelve  yellow  Roses. — ist,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  ; 
2d,  Mr,  Cant ;  3d,  Messrs.  Mack.  Twelve  Roses,  one 
variety. — ist,  Mr.  Cant  ;  2d,  The  Cranston  Nursery 
Co.  ;  Messrs.  Paul  <S:  Son  3d.  Twelve  Tea-scented 
Roses. — ist,  Mr.  Cant;  2d.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son;  3d, 
Messrs.  Mack.  Twelve  bunches  or  trusses  of  cut  stove 
or  greenhouse  flowers,  dissimilar.  —  With  these  Mr. 
Mclndoe  took  the  lead,  showing  in  his  usual  style  a 
handsome  and  well  matched  stand  ;  2d,  Mr.  N.  Black. 
Twelve  Pinks,  not  less  than  six  varieties. — These  are 
always  well  shown  here  ;  the  ist  prize  went  to  Mr.  T. 
Flowdy,  Mr.  R.  Scott  being  2d,  and  Mr.  Harland  3d. 
As  usual,  cut  flowers  in  the  shape  of  centre-pieces, 
baskets,  bouquets,  and  button-holes,  were  present  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  in  themselves  make  an  effective 
display  ;  there  was  also  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
selection  of  the  flowers  and  in  their  arrangement.  For 
a  single  drawing-room  stand,  Mr.  Rutherford  had  ist. 
Messrs.  J,  &  E/Hugill  2d,  Mr.  Whiting  3d.  Baskets  of 
cut  flowers,  not  to  exceed  12  inches  in  diameter. — ist, 
Mr.  Methven  ;  2d,  Mr.  Rutherford ;  3d,  Mr.  T. 
Oliphant. 

Bouquets,  both  brides'  and  ordinary,  were  remarkably 
well  shown  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Baines,  who  took  ist  in  both 
classes,  Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Hugill  and  Messrs.  Clark  being 
2d  and  3d  in  the  bridal  class,  whilst  Mr.  Rutherford  and 
Messrs.  Hugill  occupied  the  same  positions  in  the  other. 
Fruit  was  present  in  quantity,  and  although  there 
might  not  be  anything  of  the  sensational  character  now 
and  then  met  with,  there  was  a  great  deal  that  was  good. 
With  eight  dishes,  Mr.  J.  Edmonds,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans,  Notts,  had  ist,  his  collection  containing 
Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  both  in  good  con- 
dition;  Royal  George  Peaches,  Elruge  Nectarines,  and 
a  Queen  Pine  ;  Mr.  Mclndoe,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Pease,  M.P., 
Hutton  Hall,  being  2d,  with,  amongst  others,  a  nice 
Queen  Pine,  Madresfield  Court  and  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleuch  Grapes,  and  Harrington  Peaches  ;  3d,  Mr.  Mann, 
gr.  to  Mr.  Hornsby,  Grantham.  Four  dishes. — In  this 
class,  likewise,  Mr.  Edmonds  took  ist  honours,  staging 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes,  Royal  George 
Peaches,  and  Elruge  Nectarines  ;  Mr.  H.  Johnson  2d, 
Mr.  A.  Mackie  3d.  Single  Pine. — ist,  Mr.  Edmonds 
with  a  handsome  Queen ;  2d,  Mr.  Mclndoe.  Four 
bunches  of  Grapes,  not  less  than  two  varieties. — 
Of  these  there  were  a  large  number  of  exhibitors,  Mr. 
Hammond  taking  ist  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buck- 
land's  Sweetwater,  both  nicely  finished  ;  Mr.  E.  Douglas 
being  2d,  staging  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandra  ;  Mr.  M.  Larke,  3d.  Two  bunches,  Muscats. — 
ist,  Mr.  Douglas  ;  2d,  Mr.  Mclntyie  ;  3d,  Mr.  Mann. 
Two  bunches  any  other  white  kind. — With  these  Mr. 
Hammond  was  to  the  fore  ;  Mr.  Black  2d,  Mr.  Car- 
rick  3d.  Two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh. — Here  there 
were  near  upon  a  dozen  competitors,  mostly  having  good 
fruit ;  ist,  Mr.  Hammond  ;  2d,  Mr.  Douglas  ;  3d,  Mr. 
Westcott,  all  staging  smallish  bunches,  but  very  well 
finished  both  as  to  colour,  bloom,  and  general  condition. 
Two  bunches  any  other  black  kind. — ist,  Mr.  Larke, 
with  Madresfield  Court  ;  2d,  Mr.  Westcott,  who  had  the 
same  excellent  variety  ;  3d,  Mr.  Douglas.  Melons  as 
usual  were  in  quantity  with  green-fleshed  varieties.  Mr 
Jenkins  was  ist,  Mr.  Grice  2d.  Scar  let- fleshed. — ist, 
Mr.  Larke  ;  2d,  Mr.  Grice.  Peaches. — ist,  Mr.  Mackie, 
with  a  beautiful  dish  of  Noblesse  ;  2d,  Mr.  Edmonds  ; 
3d,  Mr,  Melntyre.  Nectarines.— ist,  Mr.  Jenkins  ;  2d, 
Mr.  Black  ;  3d,  Mr.  Mackie.  Figs. — ist,  Mr.  Mann,  a 
handsome  dish  ;  the  same  exhibitor  also  being  ist  with 
Cherries. 

Caterham  Horticultural:  July  26. — This  is  a 
small  Society,  mainly  supported  by  the  gardeners  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  its  operations  may  be  said  to  be 
confined  to  the  old  village  of  Caterham,  which  lies  on 
the  hill,  rather  than  to  the  rapidly  growing  new  neigh- 
bourhood which  is  springing  up  along  the  fertile  Cater- 
ham valley.     The  Society  has  wisely  commenced  in  a 


small  way,  and  if  worked  judiciously  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
have  to  extend  its  borders. 

On  this  occasion  there  was  a  very  nice  show,  and  the 
keenness  of  the  competition  in  many  of  the  classes  augurs 
well  for  a  good  show  in  the  future.  Stove  and  green- 
house plants  were  limited  in  quantity,  but  they  were 
good,  the  best  three  specimens  coming  from  Mr.  Brand, 
gr.  to  M.  Gardener,  Esq.,  Caterham.  A  pan  of  Achi- 
menes  grandillor.i  was  finely  grown.  Mr.  Brand  had  the 
best  three  Perns,  staying  good  examples  of  Davallia 
Mooreana,  D.  bullata,  and  Adiantum  euneatnin.  Mr. 
Ireland,  gr.  to  F.  D.  Ryder,  Esq.,  was  2d,  having  a  line 
piece  of  Adiantum  farleyense,  A.  gracillimum,  and 
Gymnogramma  chrysophylla.  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
Begonias,  and  other  flowering  plants  were  fairly  well 
shown,  and  for  a  special  prize  for  four  Coleus 
there  was  a  large  competition.  Here  Mr.  Brand, 
who  appears  to  be  the  leading  plant  grower  of  the 
district,  was  ist  with  some  excellent  specimens.  In 
the  class  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect 
there  was  a  good  competition  also,  Mr.  Brand  taking 
the  ist  prize;  Mr.  Pearmnn,  gr.  to  H.  Howe,  Esq., 
being  2d.  An  effective  group  of  plants,  not  for  com- 
petition, was  set  up  by  Mr.  Snow,  gr.  to  D.  Birt,  Esq., 
which  included  good  Orchids,  Begonias,  HFematithus, 
&.c.  In  the  cut  flower  classes  the  best  twelve  bunches 
came  from  Mr.  P.  Cochrane,  gr.  to  R.  C.  Bucknall, 
Esq.  ;  Mr.  Pearmain  being  2d.  The  last  named  exhibitor 
won  the  special  pri/.e  for  eighteen  cut  Roses,  staging  some 
very  good  flowers.  In  the  class  for  table  decorations 
there  were  some  tasteful  arrangements,  Mrs.  Gunneraus 
being  ist,  and  Mr.  Wormson  being  2d.  Vegetables 
made  a  good  display,  and  constituted  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  show.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  six 
varieties,  in  which  there  was  a  keen  competition,  Mr. 
Warner,  gr.  to  F.  Venables,  Esq.,  was  ist,  and  Mr. 
P.  Cochrane,  2d.  All  the  vegetable  classes  brought  very 
close  competitions.  The  cottagers,  too,  came  out  well 
with  vegetables  and  several  special  prizes  were  awarded 
in  these  classes. 

Of  fruit  there  was  a  limited  show.  Mr.  P.  Cochrane 
had  the  best  four  dishes,  distinct  varieties,  setting  up 
Black  Hamburgh  and  West's  St.  Peter's  Grapes,  Victory 
of  Bath  Melon,  and  Strawberries.  Some  of  the  exhi- 
bitors in  this  class  claimed  that  this  collection  should  be 
disqualified  on  account  of  having  two  sorts  of  Grapes, 
contending  that  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
schedule  was  to  have  but  one  variety  of  any  fruit,  but 
the  judges  overruled  the  objection,  contending  that  dis- 
tinct varieties  included  two  sorts  of  Grapes.  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  greatly  helped  the 
show  by  sending  three  boxes  of  fine  cui  Roses,  which  in- 
cluded good  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Camondo,  Auguste 
Rivere,  Madame  Alphonse  Lavallee,  Marguerite  de 
Brassac,  Ferdinand  Chaffolte,  Harrison  Weir,  J.  S.  Mill, 
La  Rosiere,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  and  R.  N.  G. 
Baker.  Mr.  George  J.  Woollett,  nurseryman,  Cater- 
ham, had  a  group  of  plants  and  cut  Roses  also  ;  and 
Mr.  John  Cattell,  nurseryman,  Westerham,  sent  plants, 
and  also  boxes  of  cut  flowers,  including  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  &c,  all  of  a  very  pleasing 
character. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  August  2,  1882. 
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July  27. — Fine  bright  morning  ;  cloudy  afternoon.  Fine 
night. 

—  28. — A  little  rain  early  in  the  morning;  fine    morning. 

Overcast  afternoon.     Fine  night. 

—  29 — Very  fine  bright  day  and  night.     Full  moon,   stars 

visible  in  zenith. 

—  30. — Gloomy  morning.     Fine  afternoon.     Fine  night. 

—  3t. — Fine  bright  warm  day.     Fine  still  night. 

Aug.  1. — A  dull  overcast  day,  but  fine.  Fine  night.  The 
maximum  temperature  of  this  day  took  place  at 
midnight. 

—  2. — Fine  bright   morning,  deep  blue   sky,  close  atmo- 

sphere ;    dull    afternoon  ;    slight  rain  from  4  to 
6  p.m.     Fine  night,  rather  windy. 


London  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  week 
ending  July  29,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the 


level  of  the  sea  increased  from  29.79  inches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  29.64  inches  by  3  P.M.  <>n 
the  23d,  increased  to  29.88  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the 
25th,  decreased  to  29.86  inches  by  3  p.m.  on  the 
same  day,  increased  to  30. 48  inches  by  midnight  on 
the  26th,  and  was  30.14  inches  by  the  end  of  the 
week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  30.09  inches,  being  0.16  inch  higher  than  last 
week,  and  0.15  inch  above  the  average  of  the  week. 

Temperature.—  The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  780,  on  the  29th.  On  the 
28th  the  highest  temperature  was  64°.5.  The  mean 
of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  710. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  50°.S  on  the  27th;  on  the  28th  the  lowest 
temperature  was  56°.9.  The  mean  of  the  seven 
lowest  temperatures  was  53°-5* 

The  greatest  range  in  one  day  was  25°,  on  the 
27th  ;  the  smallest  was  7°. 6,  on  the  28th.  The 
mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  I7°.5. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  23d,  6o°,  r  ; 
on  the  24th,  58a.5  ;  on  the  25th,  57°.  3  ;  on  the  26th, 
5S°.S  ;  on  the  27th,  6i°.7  ;  on  the  28th,  59°.2  ;  and 
on  the  29th,  63°.4  ;  and  these  were  all  below  their 
averages,  excepting  the  27th  and  29th — which  were 
above  their  averages  by  o°.5  and  i°.I  respectively; 
the  rest  were  below  their  averages  by  3°.  I,  3°.7,  4°.9, 
3°.4,  and  30  respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
59". 9,  being  i°.i  lower  than  last  week,  and  2°,2 
below  the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  1400  on  the  29th  ;  the  highest  on  the  2Sth  was 
87°.     The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  I25°.3. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sky  was  400  on  the  26th.  The  mean  of  the  seven 
readings  was  47°.6. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  on  four  days,  to  the  amount  of 
0.40  inch, 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end 
ing  July  29  the  highest  temperatures  were  So°.5 
at  Cambridge,  78'"*  at  Blackheath,  and  760  at  Hull 
and  Sunderland.  The  highest  temperature  at  Liver- 
pool was  66°.9,  at  Bolton  7o°.6,  and  at  Plymouth 
71°.     The  general  mean  was  73°.4. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  380  at 
Hull,  410  at  Cambridge,  and  42°  at  Truro.  The 
lowest  temperature  at  Ulackheath  was  50^.5,  at 
Brighton  50°.4,  and  at  Liverpool  480.g.  The  general 
mean  was  450. 7. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  39°-5  at  Cambridge,  38°  at  Hull,  and  ji°.2  at 
Nottingham.  The  least  ranges  were  1S0  at  Liver- 
pool, 23°.2  at  Brighton,  and  26^.7  at  Plymouth  and 
Bolton.     The  general  mean  was  270. 7. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Cambridge,  74'.  6,  at  II  ull  720. 3,  at 
Sunderland  71". 1,  and  at  Blackheath  71°;  and  was 
lowest  at  Liverpool,  63°. 6,  at  Bolton  64°.7,  and  at 
Bradford  64°.S.     The  general  mean  was  68Q.5. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Brighton,  54°. I,  at  Blackheath  53°.5, 
and  at  Liverpool  52°. 9  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Hull, 
48°.3,  at  Bolton  4S°.6,  and  at  Wolverhampton  49°-3. 
The  general  mean  was  510. 

The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  for  the  week 
was  greatest  at  Cambridge,  24°.3,  at  Hull  24°,  and 
at  Sunderland  2i°.7  ;  and  was  least  at  Liverpool, 
io°.7,  at  Bradford  130,  and  at  Leeds  I4°.3.  The 
general  mean  was  17°. 5. 

The  mean  temperature  ior  the  week  was  highest  at 
Cambridge,  6o°.7,  at  Brighton  6o°,  and  at  Black- 
heath 59*. 9  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  54*. S,  and 
at  Liverpool  and  Bradford  56°-5.  The  general  mean 
was  57°.9. 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  1.2S  inch  at  Bolton, 
I.08  inch  at  Liverpool,  and  0.95  inch  at  Bradford. 
The  least  falls  were  0.40  inch  at  Blackheath  and 
Leicester,  and  0.42  inch  at  Truro.  The  general  mean 
fall  waz  0.66  inch. 

Thunderstorms  occurred  on  the  25th  at  Cambridge, 
Wolverhampton,  Hull,  and  Bradford.  Thunder  was 
heard  on  the  24th  at  Cambridge  and  Hull. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing July  29  the  highest  temperature  was  74°i  at 
Dundee  ;  at  Edinburgh  the  highest  temperature  was 
64°. 7.     The  general  mean  was  68°. 3. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  41°,  at 
Dundee  ;  at  Edinburgh  the  lowest  temperature  was 
48°.4.     The  general  mean  was  45°-4. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  highest  at 
Dundee,  58°.!  ;  and  lowest  at  Edinburgh,  S6°,2.  The 
general  mean  was  570. 1. 

Rain.  —  The  largest  fall  was  1. 46  inch,  at 
Glasgow  ;  the  smallest  fall  was  0.47  inch,  at  Aber- 
deen,    The  general  mean  fall  was  0.94  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER.  F.R.S. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Balsams  :  W.  Mender  cV  Sons.  A  good  strain  of 
Camellia-flowered  varieties. 

Books  :  Count  de  H.  Paul's  Rose  Garden,  Kent  &  Co., 
2d  edition. 

Camellias  :  E.  Moon,  Apply  the  liquid  cow-manure 
when  the  buds  are  set. 

Eucharis  :  W.B.S.  Fusion  of  the  flowers  of  Eucharis 
is  by  do  means  uncommon.  We  presume  the  reason 
is  that  in  the  young  state  the  flower-buds  are  pressed 
together,  and  cannot  afterwards  separate.  We  do  not 
think  you  will  perpetuate  it,  but  you  are  going  the 
right  way  to  do  it. 

Erratum  :  Kinghtsheys.  We  are  informed  that  our 
correspondent  was  in  error,  at  p.  116,  instating  that  Mr. 
Kemp  laid  out  the  gardens  at  this  place  ;  as  the  whole 
of  the  flower  garden  and  pleasuregrounds  were  designed 
and  laid  out  by  Mr,  R.  T.  Veitch,  of  Exeter. 

"Genera  Plantarum:"  Enquirer.  This  work,  in 
three  thick  volumes,  contains  descriptions  of  all  the 
genera  of  flowering  plants  in  Latin.  A  hundred 
volumes  at  least  would  be  required  for  the  species. 
For  your  other  question,  Botany  for  Beginners 
(Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.)  would  suit  you. 

Gloxinia  Seedling  :  C.  H.  Pretty,  but  no  improve- 
ment on  a  great  many  existing  varieties.  Such  flowers 
as  yours,  and  better  ones,  are  commonly  obtained 
now-a-days  from  a  packet  of  good  seeds. 

Insect  on  Grass  :  J.  R.  The  eggs  of  a  butterfly,  but 
which  one  we  cannot  say. 

Insects  :  J.  W.  Your  Melon  and  Cucumber  plants, 
Escallonia  macrantha,  Celosias,  Balsams,  pot  Vines, 
Tomatos,  &c,  are  infested  by  very  minute  pale 
yellow  thrips.  All  the  specimens  which  we  could  dis- 
cover were  wingless  except  one  in  the  pupa  state,  with 
rudimentary  wings  nearly  as  long  as  the  abdomen.  If 
you  should  find  any  perfectly  winged  we  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  send  specimens  to  Professor  West- 
wood,  Oxford.  /.  O.  W. 

Lilium  Harrisi  :  Correspondent.  We  are  not  answer- 
able for  the  statements  made.  We  suspend  our  judg- 
ment till  we  are  in  a  position  to  judge  for  ourselves, 
and  we  recommend  you  to  do  the  same. 

Malformed  Rose  :  IV.  F.  6V  Co.  The  calyx,  instead 
of  remaining,  as  it  were,  in  a  half  developed  state,  has 
expanded  into  five  perfect  leaves.  At  the  same  time 
the  flower-tube  and  the  corolla  are  abortive. 

Names  of  Plants:  C.  W.  The  moss  is  Lycopo- 
dium  Selago  ;  the  other  is  a  Carduus,  or  some  allied 
plant,  which  we  cannot  recognise  from  the  specimen 
sent. — Albion.  Stuartia  virginica,  not  Magnolia.  — 
J.  Leman.  r,  not  recognised  ;  2,  Lysimachia  ephem- 
erum  ;  3,  Astrantia  carniolica ;  4,  Ononis  arvensis? 
5,  Aster  alpinus ;  6,  Geranium  striatum.  —  T.  S,, 
Newry.  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus. — C.  M.  O.  Spe- 
cimen insufficient, — R.  B.  Cooke.  Cynoglossum  offici- 
nale.—  T.  T.  Francoa  ;  perhaps  F.  appendiculata, 
but  we  cannot  be  certain  from  such  a  poor  specimen. 
— P.,  Ireland.  Inula  Hookeri,  India. — Lymington. 
Send  a  better  specimen.  —  T.  H.  A.  1,  Maxillaria 
marginata ;  2,  Physianthus  albens ;  3,  Asplenium 
Shepherdi  ;  4,  Aconitum  lycoctonum  ;  5,  Sanguisorba 
canadensis  ;  6,  Helichrysum  anatolicum. 

Pelargonium  Seedlings:  J.  Wheeler.  None  of 
your  seedling  zonal  Pelargoniums  appear  to  be  of  any 
commercial  value. 


drainage.  Dusting  the  pipes  with  sulphur^is  of  no  use. 
Mix  the  sulphur  in  milk,  and  add  sufficient  water  to 
give  the  mixture  the  consistency  of  paint.  Then  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  hot-water  pipes  to 
near  the  boiling  point,  and  paint  the  pipes  over  once 
or  twice  while  they  are  hot,  and  let  the  temperature 
fall  gradually.  Every  insect  in  the  house  may  be 
killed  in  this  way,  and  in  your  case  no  other  remedy 
will  be  of  any  avail.  Of  course  evening  is  the  time  to 
perform  the  operation.  Give  air  early  next  morning. 
Do  not  use  sulphur  on  flues. 

Watercress  Bed  :  H.  H.  The  way  in  which  you 
propose  to  make  the  Watercress  bed  will  answer  very 
well,  but  if  you  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  do 
not  plant  the  Lilies  in  a  stagnant  pond.  They  will, 
however,  grow  in  stagnant  water.  The  Cape  pond- 
weed,  A  ponogeton  distachyon,  and  the  white  and  yellow 
Nympheas  lutea  and  alba,  will  give  you  an  interesting 
and  pretty  display.  You  will  require  from  six  to 
twelve  plants.  The  plants  grow  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  it  is  immaterial  in  what  way  they  are 
planted. 

*»*  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "Editor,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editor  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  -written  on  one  side  only 
of  the  paper  and  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 
Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be  careful 
to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

&§*  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-Office  Orders 
are  requested  to  make  them  payable  to  William 
Richards,  at  the  post-office,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform  the 
Publisher  at  the  office  of  this  journal. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Potatos  within  Potatos  :    C.    Kimberley. 
common  occurrence  in  old  Potatos. 


A   very 


5.  d.  j.  d. 
Cherries,  J^-sieve  ..  6  0-16  o 
Currants,    Black,  per 

J^-sieve      ..  ..36-40 

—  Red.perJ^-sieve  23-33 
Figs,  per  dozen  ,.  20-30 
Grapes,  per  lb.         ..10-30 


CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 


-A  Few 


Barr   &  Son,    King  Street,   Covent  Garden- 
Specialities  in  Bulbs. 

William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  N.  —  Dutch 
and  Other  Bulbs,  &c. 

Alfred  Legerton,  5,  Aldgate,  London,  E. — Whole- 
sale List  of  Dutch  and  Other  Bulbs. 

T.  H.   P.  Dennis  &  Co.,  Chelmsford— Greenhouses, 
Pits  and  Frames,  &c. 

William  Parham,  Bath— Horticultural  Buildings. 


Communications  Received  :  W.  S.— R.  E.— J.  W.  — E.  E.  A. 
C.  de  H. .  Staby,  Sweden.  — D.  T.  F.— W.  I.,  Belvoir.-W. 
J.  — E.  W.  S.  (our  reporter  has  left  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
present)  —J.  Laing  &  Co.— M.  S.— G.  P.— W.  E.  D.  (a  mal- 
formation, which  we  will  examine  and  report  on.  It  may  be 
the  result  of  injudicious  treatment  at  a  particular  stage,  but 
as  only  a  few  plants  are  affected  the  cause  lies  in  the  indi- 
vidual plant)  -J.  P.-H.  E.-Q.  R.-C.  D.-T.  H.  A— E. 
M.-R.  C.  B.— T.  L.— H.  N.  E.— J.  H.  K.,  Haarlem. 


DIED,  on  the  31st  ult,  Louisa  Isabella,  the  wife 
of  W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  aged 
thirty-two. 


arktts. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  August  3. 
Trade  has  considerably  fallen  off  since  our  last  report, 
prices  being  lower  all  round.  Large  quantities  of 
Channel  Islands  Grapes  are  reaching  us,  considerably 
affecting  English  growth.  James  Webber,  Wholesale 
Apple  Market. 


Primulas  :  E.  Moon.  The  plants  will  carry  all  the 
spikes  of  flowers,  and'ripen  the  seeds,  if  you  feed  them 
judiciously. 

Rove-beetle  vetsus  Rose-beetle. — A  misprint  in  our 
Notices  to  Correspondents  {ante,  p.  123,  answer  to 
"J.  T."J,  in  which  the  word  "rove"  was  printed  in- 
stead of  "  Rose,"  has  misled  some  of  our  readers  into 
the  idea  that  the  Rose-beetle  (Cetonia  aurata)  was  not 
injurious  to-Roses,  but  that  it  fed  upon  other  insects. 
It  is  to  the  rove-beetle  (Staphylinus,  Linn.)  that  our 
observation  applied — Philonthus  being  one  of  the 
modern  genera  into  which  the  old  Linnean  genus  has 
been  cut  up.  /.  O.  W. 

Seed  Growing  :  A  Young  Seed  Grcnver.  In  both  cases 
the  result  would  be  injurious.  You  cannot  keep  them 
too  far  apart  to  keep  the  stocks  true. 

Spot  in  Orchids  :  Sir  T.  L.  See  Mr.  Berkeley's 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  n.s.,  vol.  iv.,  1866,  p.  25,  fig.  5,  andsee  Gard. 
Chron.  1865,  p.  167. 

Sweet  Williams  :  Ellis  W.  An  average  fair  sample 
only. 

Various  :  W.  T.  1,  Three  bunches  constitute  a  dish 
of  Grapes  ;  2,  as  many  as  you  please,  so  long  as  they 
are  distinct ;  3,  according  to  the  wording  of  the  class, 
you  could  show  twelve  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  if  you 
1  hose,  but,  as  that  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  schedule, 
it  would  decidedly  not  be  to  your  advantage  to  put  up 
more  than  one  or  two. 

Vines  :  J .  H.  H.  From  your  statement  respecting  the 
way  in  which  your  Vines  are  affected  with  red-spider, 
it  is  evident  the  origin  of  the  mischief  arises  from  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  roots.  They  are  probably 
suffering  from  drought.  If  so,  water  sparingly  at  first, 
or  the  sudden  flow  of  sap  created  by  a  drenching  of 
water  at  the  roots  will  cause  the  berries  to  crack. 
Therefore  moisten   the  soil  gradually  down   to   the 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.  12 
Arbor-vitae    (golden), 
per  dozen  ..  ..6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Balsams,  per  dozen..  3 
Begonias,  per  doi.  . .  6 
Calceolaria,  doz.  . .  4 
Cockscombs,  dozen  4 
(Jrassula,    or     Kato- 

santhes,  per  dozen  10 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6 
Dracaena  terminaiis   30 

—  vi rnl is,  per  doz.  ..12 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..  -.6 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  . .  . .  6 

Ferns,  in  variety,  per 
doien        ..  ..4 


d.  s.  d. 
0-24  o 

0-18  o 
0-12  o 
0-60 
0-12  o 
0-90 
0-60 

0-15  o 
0-12  o 
0-60  o 
0-24  o 

•-18  o 


Ficus  elastica,  each 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  .. 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen 
Genista,  per  doz.  .. 
Gloxinea,  per  dozen 
Heliotrope,  per  doz. 
Hydrangea,  doz.     . . 

—  ii.tiiii.ul.il. 1,  doz. 
Lilium,  in  var.,  doz, 
Marguo  he      Daisy, 

per  dozen 
Myrtles,  per  doz.    .. 
Palms     in      variety, 

each 
Pelargoniums,  doz.. 

—  scarlet,  per  doz. 
Rhodanthes.  doz.  .. 
Solantim    per  doz.  .. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


*.  d.  s.  d. 
Abutilon.  12  blooms  02-04 
Arum  Lilies,  perdoz.  40-60 
Boiivardiav,  per  bun.  "  9-  I  6 
Calceolaria,  12  bun.  6  0-12  o 
Carnations,  12  bun..  30-90 
Cornflower,  12  bun,  a  o-  4  o 
Eucharis,  perdoz  ..  30-60 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  60-80 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  30-80 
Gladioli,  12  bun.     .,   6  0-12  o 

—   brenchleyensis, 

12  sprays  ..  16-30 
Heliotropes,  1 .  *p.  .  .  00-  1  o 
Lapagena,  white,  12 

blooms  ..  ..30-60 
—  red,  12  blooms..  10-30 
Lilium     various,     12 

blooms        . .  ..30-60 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  40-60 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  16-40 
Pansies,    12  bunches  10-30 


Pelargoniums, 
spiays        ..  . .  o 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
Pinks,  12  bunches  ..  2 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch         ..  ..1 

Pvrethrum,  12  bun.  3 
Rhodanthe,  12 bun..  9 
Koses  (indoor),  doz.    1 

—  (outdoor),  doz  . .  o 

—  Coloured,  doz...   1 

—  Moss,  12  bun.  ..12 
Stephanotis,  i2Spr..  3 
Stocks,  12  bunches..  4 
Sunflower,  12  blooms  1 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  a 
Sweet  Sultan, 12  bun.  4 
Tropseolum,  12  bun.  1 
White     Jasmine,    12 

bunches      ..  ..4 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Lemons,  per  100  -50*70 
Melons,  each  ..  20-40 

Peaches,  per  dozen..  6  o-ia  o 
Pine-apples,  Eng  ,1b.  30-40 
Raspberries, per  lb..  03-06 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  o  6-  1  o 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail    Prices, 


Artichokes,  Globe, 
per  doz 

Asparagus,  English, 
natural,  per  bun. . . 
—  Sprue,  per  bund. 

Beans,  French,  En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb. 

Beet,  per  doz. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  .. 

Carrots,  per  bunch.. 

Cauliflowers,  Eng- 
lish, dozen 

Celery,  per  bundle  .. 

Cucumbers,  each    .. 

Endive,  per  doz. 

Garlic,  per  lb. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
30-60 


10-20 
04-06 

20-40 
1  6-  .. 
06-10 
26-.. 


Herbs,  per  bunch    . . 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  4 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score   ..  ..  1 

Mint,  green, bunch.,  o 

Mushrooms,  p.  baskt.  1 

Onions,  per  bushel..  4 

—  Spring,  per  bun.  o 

Parsley,  per  bunch.,  o 

Peas,  per  qt.  ..   1 

I  Radishes,  per  doz.  ..  z 

'  Rhubarb,  per  bundle  o 

,  Small  salading,  pun.  o 

Spinach,    per  bushel  3 

:  Tomatos,  perdoz.  ..  2 

I  Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.  3 


d.  s.  d 
a-  o  4 


6-  .. 
4-  -- 
0-30 


s.d.  s  d 
16-70 

2  0-10  6 
40-90 

5  0-12  o 
12  0-18  o 

40-go 
9  0-12  o 
18  0-48  o 

8  0-42  o 

9  0-18  o 
0  0-I2  O 

2  6-21  O 

6  0-12  o 
26-60 
6  0-12  o 
9  0-12  o 


SEEDS. 

London  :  Aug.  2. — The  supply  of  Trifolium  incar- 
natum  is  now  abundant,  and  very  low  rates  consequently 
rule  for  same.  Some  business  has  been  passing  in  this 
year's  Italian  Rye-grass.  New  Rape  seed,  being  of 
unusually  fine  quality,  and  remarkably  low  in  price,  is 
meeting  with  a  speculative  inquiry.  For  Mustard  the 
sale  is  slow.  Canary  and  Hemp  seed  realise  full  rates. 
Feeding  Linseed  is  quieter.  John  Shaw  6V  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


CORN. 


At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  both  English  and  foreign 
Wheat  were  u.  lower  on  the  week,  with  a  dull  sale.  Flour 
was  dull,  and  6d.  lower.  Barley  about  unaltered.  Beans 
and  Peas  were  firm  ;  Maize  steady  on  the  spot,  rather 
easier  forward  ;  and  Oats  on  large  arrival  rather  lower. — 
On  Wednesday  there  was  not  sufficient  business  in 
Wheat  to  affect  quotations,  which  were  nominal  ;  flour 
also  inactive.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  quiet  and  un- 
changed. Stout  Oats  were  firm,  but  common  dull  ;  and 
Maize  unchanged. — Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week 
ending  July  29: — Wheat,  $os.  ;  Barley,  27J.  id.  ; 
Oats,  25J.  gd.  For  the  corresponding  period  last  year  : 
— Wheat,  47-r.  id.;  Barley,  27s.  6d.  ;  Oats,  23J.  id. 


CATTLE. 


At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  the  proportion  of 
prime  beasts  on  offer  was  rather  short,  and  upheld  laic 
value,  but  second  qualities  were  lower.  Sheep  and 
lambs  were  the  turn  dearer  for  primest.  Quotations ; — 
Beasts,  4s.  4</.  to  5.1.  2d.  and  5s.  41/.  to  6s.  2d.  ;  calves, 
$s.  to  $s.  8d.  ;  sheep,  5J.  4*f.  to  6j.  2d.  and  6s.  4*/,  to 
6s.  8d.  ;  lambs,  js.  to  8s.  ;  pigs,  4s.  to  4s.  8d. — A  very 
similar  state  of  trade  to  that  of  Monday  existed  on 
Wednesday.  Beasts  sold  very  slowly  at  Monday's 
generally  current  rates,  excepting  the  topping  rates  there 
quoted.  Sheep  and  lambs  steadily  upheld  previous 
value.  There  was  rather  a  strong  muster  of  English 
calves,  with  a  slow  sale  ;  and  the  pig  trade  was  reported 
dull.  

HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  states  that  trade 
was  quiet,  and  without  any  change  in  price.  Quota- 
tions : — Prime  old  Clover,  120s.  to  140;.  ;  inferior,  751. 
to  90s.  ;  new,  90s.  to  110s,  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  100s. 
to  127J.  ;  inferior,  55J.  to  90J. ;  new,  70.T.  to  95.5. ;  and 
straw,  30J.  to  63J.  per  load. — On  Thursday  tniHe  was 
firm  for  best  Clover  and  hay,  but  quiet  and  dull  for  other 
qualities.  — Cumberland  Market  quotations  :  — Superior 
meadow  hay,  126J.  to  135J.  ;  inferior,  90J.  to  105^.  ; 
new  hay,  70s.  to  1005.  ;  superior  old  Clover,  130J.  to 
147J.  ;  inferior,  iooj.  to  112J.  ;  new,  705.  to  uoj.  ;  and 
straw,  6or,  to  68r.  per  load. 


9-  1  o 
3-06 
0-60 

0-16 
0-90 
0-12  o 

0-30 
6-  1  o 

O-    2    O 

0-18  O 
0-60 
0-90 
0-30 
0-60 
0-60 
o-  a  o 

0-90 


POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  stale 
that  supplies  were  moderate  and  demand  limited. 
Quotations  :— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  90J. ;  ditto,  kidneys 
iooj.  to  120J.  ;  Essex  Regents,  70J.  to  Bos. ;  ditto,  kid- 
neys, 90J.  to  iooj.  ;  Magnum  Bonums,  iooj.  to  iioj.  per 
ton. _The  imports  into  London  last  week  were  40  bags 
from  Malta.  

COALS. 

The  following  arc  the  prices  current  at  market  during 
the  week: — East  Wylam,  15J.  6d.  ;  Ravcnsworth  West 
Hartley,  15J.  ;  Walls  End— Hetton,  17J.  8d.  ;  Helton 
Lyons  15^  ;  Hawthorns,  15J.  3d.  ;  Lambton,  17/.  ; 
\\\nr,  i^s.  ;  South  Helton,  lys.  6d.  ;  Original  Hartle- 
pool, 17s.  6d.  ;  Chilton  Tees,  15J.  6d.  ;  Thornley, 
i6j.  6rf.  ;  Tees,  17J.  6d. 


Government  Stock. — The  closing  prices  of  Con- 
sols on  Monday  were  993  to  99 J  for  delivery,  and  <)<»;,; 
to  99{;|  for  the  account.  Tuesday's  closing  figure  w\  re 
99$  lo  99&  f°r  both  delivery  and  the  account.  Wednes- 
day's final  quotations  were  99JJ  to  99J  for  delivery,  and 
99^  to  99tj{  for  the  account. — On  Thursday  Consols 
dropped  i^Ul  to  Jth. 
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CHAMPION     PRIZE 

GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING. 


TWO    GOLD    MEDALS, 

CHRISTCHURCH  (New  Zealand)    and    ADELAIDE 
(Australia)  EXHIBITIONS,  just  awarded. 

FIRST    PRIZE    AWARDS 

SYDNEY      and       MELBOURNE, 

and  every  International  First  Prize  Award 

during  the  last  12  years. 

IRON   HURDLES,   BAR  and   WIRE 
FENCING,  &c. 

J.    B.    BROWN    &    CO., 

90,    CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PA  TENT. 


BY 

HER  MAJESTY'S 

'     E      C      L      I       P      S      E" 
CONSTRUCTION  and  GLAZING  of  CONSERVATORIES. 

Economical,  Simple,  and  Durable.      No  Putty  or 

Perishable   Material. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees  :  — 

PRIMROSE  &  CO.,  Corporation  Street,  Sheffield, 

and  at  Hull- 

ROCHFORD'S    IMPROVED 

HORIZONTAL  BOILER 

Unequalled  for  Simplicity,  P«wer,  and  Economy. 

See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Jan.  1880,  and  Nov.  19,  1881. 


As  inferior  imitations  of  this  now  well-known  Boiler  are 
b^ing  advertised  and  sold  to  the  detriment  of  its  reputation, 
C  P.  K.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  Gardeners  and  the  Trade 
generally  that  Mr.  Rochford  has  assigned  to  them  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  for  its  Sale  and  Manufacture. 

HOT  WATER    PIPES  AND  BOILERS 

From  our  large  and  complete  stock  at  wholesale  prices, 

CHARLES  P.   KINNELL    &  CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS.   31,   BANKSIDE.   LONDON,   S.E. 

No  Greenhouse  Perfect  without 

T  EBBS'  UNIVERSAL 
FUMIGATOR.— Will  last  for 
years,  and  is  fast  superseding  all 
other  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  the 
purpose.  Price  3*.,  4*.  6d.  ;  large 
size,  7$.  6d.  each  ;  packing  extra. 

FLANAGAN  and  SON,  Seeds- 
men, 98,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C., 
and  of  all  the  principal  N  ursery- 
men  and  Seedsmen.  Wholesale  of 
CORRY,  SUPER,  FOWLER, 
and  CO.  (Limited),  18,  Finsbury 
Street.    EC. 


Automatic,  Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


Hocking's  New  Patent 

AUTOMATIC   COKE 

AND   GAS   BOILERS. 

Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature for  from  12  to  15 
houis.  and  often  from  15  to  20 
hours,  with  one  small  charge 
of  common  Gas  Coke  of  the 
cheapest  kind.  For  economy 
and  efficiency  in  combination 
with  cleanliness  and  comfort 
these  Boilers  are,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  Heating  Con- 
servatories, Halls,  and  other 
Buildings,  where  little  atten- 
tion is  required 

Every  particular  with  testi- 
monials given  on  application  to 

FRANKLIN  HOCKING 
akd  CO.  (Limited),  37,  Han- 
over Street,  Liverpool. 


THOS.   W.    ROBINSON, 

DENNIS  PARK  IRONWORKS,  STOURBRIDGE 


Joint." 


Made. 


4-in   Eicpans  on  Joint  Hot-water  Pipes,  g  feet  long,  4*.  3Y.  each. 

4-in.  Socket  Hot-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  4$.  6d.  each. 

Price  List  on  application. 


A  D  T  F  '  S 

PATENT  LAWN  EDGER. 

This    Machine,  constantly   employed, 
will  pay  itself  in  two  days.     Dr.  Hogg  in  the 
•Journal  of  Horticulture  says  :  — "This  Edge  Clipper 
'  ave  tried,  and  know  not  which  to  admire  most — 
its  simplicity  or  efficiency."     Mr.  Moore  writes 
!  in  aqually  flattering  terms  in  the  Florist. 

Awarded  Banksian  Medal 
by  the 
m         Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
May,  1883. 

Price  30s. 
PALL     MALL     LAWN     EDGER    CO., 

15,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

THE  NEW  GARDEN  HOSE,  made  upon 
the  principle  of  the  fire  hose  used  by  Captain  Shaw. 
C. B.,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  It  is 
much  cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than  while  rubber,  or  fablic 
hose.  Private  customers  supplied  at  trade  prices.  Sample  free. 
MERKYWEATHER  and  SONS,  63,  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C.     Works  :  Greenwich. 

W.  CLARK'S  PATENT  GRASS  CUTTER. 


This  useful  machine  is  used  for  Lawns,  Banks,  Grass  Edg- 
ings, Round  Flower  Beds,  and  places  where  the  Lawn  Mower 
cannot  reach  ;  will  trim  Shrubs,  Ivy,  and  Creepers.  It  is  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  Lawn  Mower,  but  to  supplement 
its  use,  and  from  the  many  and  varied  uses  to  which  it  can  be 
applied  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  economical  inventions 
ever  offered  to  the  public      It  is  sent  with  long  handles. 

Sold  in  two  sizes,  8  in.  and  12  inch.  Prices:  8  in.,  16s., 
12  in.,  21J. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  from  the  patentee. 

W.   CLARK,    528,     OXFORD    STREET,   LONDON,   W., 

NEAR   THE    MAtHKLE   ARCH. 


No.  75.  MELON,  or  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No.  2  size       ..         8  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       . .    ^3     7     o 
No.  3  size       ..       12  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       ..       4  17     6 
No.  4  size       ..       16  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       ..       676 

These  Frames  are  13.  inches  deep  in  front,  and  24  inches  deep 
at  the  back  ;  the  lights  are  2  inches  thick,  with  a  strong  iron 
strengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light.  These  Frames 
are  made  of  the  best  hard  red  deal,  shipped  from  the  best  districts 
for  durable  wood,  all  painted  four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights 
are  glazed  with  best  21-oz.  Englishglass.  For  Testimonials,  see  our 
Catalogue,  free  on  application.  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England  and  Wales:  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 
Estimates  for  Garden  Frames,  Pit  Lights,  Sashes,  &*c. 

"  The   Frames  you  sent  me  eive  the  greatest  satisfaction." — 
W.  Smith,  Bentley  Terrace,  Melton  Mowbray. 

BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 

DAVID       LOWE     &     SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS 

AND 

HOT-WATER    ENGINEERS, 
GILMORE  PARK,  EDINBURGH:    and  CORNBROOK, 

CHESTER  ROAD,  MANCHESTER. 

Plans   and    Estimates   on   application   for  every  description  of 

Horticultural  Buildings  in  Wood  or  Iron. 

Garden   Frames  and  Sashes   in   Stock. 

W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDER, 
i2i.   BUNHILL   ROW,   LONDON,   E.C. 


W.   H.   LASCELLES   will  prepare   Special   DRAWINGS 

and  ESTIMATES  for  GREENHOUSES,  if  desired,  without 

charge,  and  send  his   Illustrated   Sheets,  post-free,  and   also 

Sketches  of  Wooden  Buildings  for  Tool-houses,  Store-houses,  Stc. 

Horticultural  Work  of  every  description  executed  in  the  very 

f    best  manner. 


R.  H.  S.  MEDALS  (1882)  for  GARDEN  SEATS, 


BW-WA-RttU-RST 


_^$>c<3 
siJICHCATE  ROAD  .LONDON. NWc"^ 

Highest  Award,  BEN'S  BOILER,  now  heating  from  soo  to 
7000  leet  of  pipint  ;  THE  MONARCH,  Wrought  Tubular  and 
Conical,  first  introduced  by  me  ;  The  PAXTON  and  LON  DON 
requiring  no  brick  setting  or  iron  case  ;  "Ai"  Saddle,  &c. 

MEAD'S  REPLEX  Garden  Seat,  Table,  and  Awning. 

The  "  LOUG  H  BORO  "•  Boiler  can  also  be  had  complete  from 
B.  W.  WARHURST,  33,  Hlghgate  Road.  London.  N.W. 


Rustic  Garden  Furniture  In  great  variety. 

Gaiden  Seats.  Awnings  and  Tents,  Rustic  Tables,  Chairs,  and 
Flower  Stands,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  Water  Barrows, 
Wheelbarrows,  Garden  Tools,  Summer-houses,  Sun  Dials, 
Fancy  Wirework,  Weather  Vanes,  Hammocks,  and  all  kinds  of 
Garden  Furniture  at  lowest  marked  prices.    Catalogues  post  free . 

PANKLIBANON  COMPANY,  56,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 


Jl-HA'/AJ.hlUIJj 


ART    WITH    ECONOMY." 

Applied  to  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses. 

With  Illustrations,   Prices,  &-c. 

Part   I.,    now   ready.      Post-free    twelve    stamps. 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS 

Ol  every  description  Made,  Erected,  Fitted  and  Heated. 
ESTIMA  TES  and  PLANS  GRA  TIS. 

CHEAP  ART  SUMMER-HOUSES. 

Illustrations  and  Prices  Gratis. 
Mr.    Fawkes'  New  Illustrated  Work  of  Reference  on  Horti- 
cultural Buildings,  post-free,  10s,  6d.     Prospectus  sent  gratis. 

T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &  CO., 

MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Works  :    CHELMSFORD. 

RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


S3S§ 


Illustrations,  Price  Lists,  atid  Testimonials  free. 

Hot-water   Apparatus    fixed   In   any  part  of   the 
Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


FIRST    PRIZE    MEDAL 

At  Grand  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  Manchester. 


Send  for  particulars  to 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-Water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON._ 

BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

Poultry  Appliances.&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FEEE    BY    POST. 
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HILL    &    SMITH, 

BRIERLEY      HILL      IRONWORKS, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Branch  Depots  : 

118,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  ; 

180,  BUCHANAN   ST.,    GLASGOW; 

AND  136,  STEPHEN'S   GREEN   WEST,  DUBLIN. 

THE 

ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL      SOCIETY'S 

PRIZE    MEDAL 

WROUGHT-IRON    RICKSTANDS. 

First  Cost  Saved  in  a  Single  Season. 


Are  Warranted  Perfectly  Vermm-proof, 

AND    WILL 

Bear    any   Weight   of   Grain   that   can   be 
placed  upon  them. 

Are  so  simple  in  Construction— no  Screw,  Bolt,  or  Fin 
being  required — that  an  ordinary  labourer  can  put  one 
together  in  a  few  minutes  without  difficulty. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS   FREE  BY  POST 
ON  APPLICATION. 


N.B.- Orders  should  be  sent  at  once,  to  ensure 
Delivery  for  the  Coming  Harvest. 


HOSE  — HOSE  — HOSE. 

PATENT  RED-RUBBErf  GARDEN   HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  :— "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 
Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 
Sample  and  Price  of 

MERRYWEATH  ER    &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

TMILLINGTON      AND      CO., 
•  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATS,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21-ounce,  from  9X7  to  14x10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints   Oils,  and  Colours. 


*>* 


tf> 


,^«^ 
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21  oz.  Foreign,  of  the  following 
sizes,  In   boxes  of  100  and  200  feet,    ~~' 
3ds  and  4ths  qualities  always  kept  in  stock :- 


14x12 

20X12 

20  x  14 

20x16 

20x18 

16x12 

i6x  14 

20x15 

22x16 

22x18 

18x12 

18x14 

18x16 

24x16 

24x18 

Stock  Lists  and  Prices  on  application. 

All  descriptions  of  British  and  Foreign  Glass  can  be  obtained 

from 

GEORGE    FARMILOE   <fc   SONS, 

GLASS.    LEAD,    OIL   and    COLOUR    MERCHANTS, 
31,  St  John's  Street,  West  Smlthneld,  London,  E.C. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  tic, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  ao-in.  by 
iz-in.,  20-in.  by  1.1-in. ,  20- in.  by  16-in.,  70-in.  by  18-in.,  in  16-oz. 
and  21-oz.  ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 
purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-ft.  cases. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 

tl  Weston-super-Mare  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES,  GAKDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  turn 
green  ;  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS. 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  6d.     Book  of  Designs,  It, 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,     Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3^,  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,   for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings.  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO..  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 


s 


ILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
or   Truckload,  ou  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  lor  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.  B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

DOULTON    &   CO., 

LAMBETH     POTTERY,     LONDON,    S.E. 

VASES,    PEDESTALS,    FOUNTAINS, 
GARDEN    EDGINGS,    <ftc, 

IMPERISHABLE  "TERRA    COTTA. 


Tiles  for  Lining  Walls  of  Conservatories. 
ART  POTTERY,  including  JARDINIERES 

AND    OTHER 

Table  Decorations,  and  Vases,  Fountains,  &c, 

for  the  Conservatory,  in 

DOULTON  WARE,  LAMBETH    FAIENCE,  AND  THE 

NEW  SILICON  WARE. 


Show  Rooms,  Albert  Embankment,  S.E. 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces,  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 

SUPERIOR    VA~R  nTsTl 

BLACK,  RED,  GREEN  and  CHOCOLATE. 

It  is  applied  cold,  and  may  be  laid  on  by 
any  farm  labourer  or  other  unskilled  person. 
It  dries  quickly,  giving  a  hard,  brilliant 
polish,  and  looks  equally  as  well  as  oil  paint, 
yet  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

PRICES  .'-BLACK,  is.  6d.  ;  RED  and 
CHOCOLATE,  2*.  3d.  :  and  GREEN. 
is.  gd.  per  gallon  ;  in  casks  containing  not 
less  than  9  gallons,  delivered  free  at  most 
railway  stations.  Casks  extra,  but  two- 
thirds  allowed  if  returned  carriage  paid  to 
our  works  in  good  condition.  BRUSHES  for 
coating  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone,  15.  each. 
CATALOGUES  of  all  kinds  of  Iro>i  and  Wire  Fencing, 
Gates,  6^c.,free  on  application. 

BAYLISS,    JONES    &    BAYLISS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  WOLVERHAMPTON; 
And  3.  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 


Under  tne  Patronage  of  the  Queen, 
SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD    LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED    LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  In  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

ARDEN  REQUISITES.- Sticks,  Labels, 

Virgin  Cork,  Raffia.  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 
Manures.  &c.     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  qo,  Lower  Thames  St.,  London,  E.C. 


RICK  CLOTHS  — RICK  CLOTHS. 

The  best  and  most  durable  are  those  made  from  extra  all  long 

Flax  Sail  Cloth.     A  quantity  in  slock,  for  sale  or  hire. 

SHADING    CANVAS,    from  i',id.  per  yard,  and  upwards. 

TANNED  NETTING,  from  I  to  4  yards  wide,  id.  per  sq.  yard. 

RUSSIA    MATS.  RAFFIA     FIBRE. 

BEST  ROLL  TOBACCO  PAPER. 

JAMES  T.  ANDERSON, 

140,  Commercial  Street,  Shoredilch,  London,  E. 

ARCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 
MATS,     RAFFIA,      SEED     BAGS     and     SACKS, 
NETTING  and  SHADING,  &c     Prices  on  application. 

IVfARQUEES     and     TENTS,     SECOND- 

•IT-L     HAND   GOVERNMENT   TENTS,    45  feet  round, 
complete,  35J.,  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Cricket  Clubs.  &c. 
W.  PETERS,  44,  Tenter  Street  South,  Goodman's  Fields,  E. 


Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

TJAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 

-L*J  Company.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  j6i.ooo.coo.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ,£240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  j£  1,700, 000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64.  Cornhill,  or  S.  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross 
London. WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 

Lithographic  Coloured  Plates  of  Vegetables,  Fruits, 

FLOWERS.    &c,    or    ORNAMENTAL    COVERS    for 

Catalogues 

MR.  G.  SEVEREYNS,  Lithographer 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  15,  Rue  du  Boulevard,  Brussels. 
Established  i82g.  Especial  attention  paid  to  subjects  in  Botany 
and  Natural  History.  Copies  of  Coloured  Drawings  can  be 
reproduced  of  any  size  that  maybe  required,  and  Estimates  will 
be  furnished  on  full  particulars  being  addressed  to  his  London 
Agent, 
Mr.  JAMES  TEDDER,  140,  Kingsland  Road.  London.  E. 

REVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
etETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review).— Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  :— A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre1,  C.  Ballet,  T.  Buchetet,  F.  Burveoich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  dr. 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gillon.  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin, 
B.  Oliver,  H.  Origies,  B.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O. 
Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J.  van  Vobcem, 
H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
us.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT 
at  the  Chief  Post-office.  Ghent. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORI  CULTURE, 
.  de  FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865,  by  F.  Burvr- 
nich,  F.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van  Hulls, 
Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment at  Ghent.     Post-paid,  10s.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

A+Z+SHith 

VoodZncravirs 

125,  GROSVENOR  ROAD,  HIGHBURY,  N. 

Advertising  is  but  another  name  for  Kuin.  unless  well  done,  in 
good  media,  and  at  a  fair  price.  The  only  good  media  are 
those  which  pay  the  Advertiser 

ADVERTISERS  IN  NEWSPAPERS,  MAGA- 
zines, &c.,  in  any  tart,   wishing  to  have  their 

Announcements  inserted  in  a  superior  manner  and  on 

THE  MOST  REASONABLE  TERMS,  SHOULD   CONSULT  MR.   LOUIS 

COLLINS,  ADVERTISERS'  COUNSEL  and  AGENT, 
16,  Gt.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  W.-Estab.  1871. 

1  '■' '  ■'■•      '  """  below  1  j.  tn  iz  per  in,  h  of  twelve  to  fifteen  lines. 


KOWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  known 
for  eighty  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
bcautificr  of  the  hair  :  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.  Sold  in  usual  four  sizes,  31.  6tl.,  yt., 
lor.  6d. ,  air. 

KOWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  breath.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 
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THe  Public  are  Invited  to  send  from  any  part 
of  the  World  to 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  BELFAST, 

for  Samples  and  Price  Lists  (post-free)  of  their 

Real  Irish  Linen  Sheeting,  3  yards  wide,  is.  ltd.  per  yard. 
Extra  Heavy  [a  most  durable  article),  i]i  yards  wide,  3ft  3./.  per 

yard.     Roller  Towelling,  ifl  inches 

IRISH  LINENS  Eft-?**  ,T  ssL  cgE 

4*.  fW.  per  dozen.  Fine  Linens 
and  Linen  Diaper,  io</- per  yard.  Surplice  Linen,  8*4d.  per 
y.uil.  Fish  Napkins,  m.  6d.  per  dozen.  Dinner  Napkins, 
6s.  6d.     per    dozen.        Table 

25S,4WBX;?SB:  AND  DAMASKS. 

131.  4</.  each.      Specially  ap- 
pointed  to   supply    Her    Majesty   the    Queen,     and    Her    Im- 
perial and  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. —Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  INITIALS, 
or  to  FICTITIOUS  NAMES,  at  Post-offices,  as 
Letters  so  addressed  are  not  fonuarded ,  but  are  sent 
at  once  to  the  Returned  Letter  Office. 

To  Practical  Seedsmen. 

ACTIVE  PARTNER  WANTED,  capital 
£600  to  ^700,  (or  a  thorough  genuine  Seed  and  Nursery 
Business  in  the  North  of  England.  Established  over  60  years, 
and  doing  a  good  Business,  and  could  be  easily  extended. 
Present  owner  retiring,  and  only  changed  hands  once  during 
that  time.  Present  Manager  will  remain  as  Partner,  and  is 
practical  in  Nursery  Trade. — Apply,  HURST  and  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  152,  Houndsditch,  London,  E.G. 

WANTED,      a      HEAD      WORKING 

IV  GARDENER.  — Man  and  lad  kept,  and  tunher  help 
when  required.  Must  be  exceptionally  well  up  in  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  and  usual  routine;  above  all,  steady  and  indus- 
trious. Wages,  30*.  per  week,  and  house.  Testimonials 
required.— G.  WATKIN,  Westfield.  Wellingborough. 

WANTED,     a      SINGLE-HANDED 

t  »  GARDENER,  for  Small  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden 
in  Kent. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  wages  and  references,  to 
YORK,  Messrs.  Dawson  &  Sons,  121,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

WANTED,  IMMED LATELY,  an  experf- 
enced  MAN,  who  can  Grow  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Exhibition  Plants  ;  also  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers  for  Market. 
State  wages  required  and  full  particulars. — W.  R.  ARM- 
STRONG. Florist,  High  Cross,  Benwell,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WANTED,  a  good  practical  hard-working 
MAN,  for  the  Kitchen  Garden.  Married  man  with- 
out family  preferred.  Wages  Li  per  week,  with  house. — Apply, 
giving  references,  age,  &c,  to  the  HEAD  GARDENER, 
Wood  Green  Park,  Cheshunt.  Herts. 

WANTED,  an  active  young  MAN  for  the 
Houses,  under  the  Foreman. — Apply,  stating  wages 
and  references,  to  E.  P.  FRANCIS  and  CO.,  The  Nurseries, 
Hertford. 

WANTED,  a  person  to  take  the  entire 
CHARGE  of  a  small  GARDEN  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SEED  SHOP,  and  to  reside  (rent-free)  on  the  prem- 
ises, which  will  not  be  occupied  by  the  Proprietor. — Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  Retail  Garden  Seeds,  and  honest  and 
respectable — Apply,  by  letter  in  first  instance,  stating  age. 
salary  required,  and  if  married,  &c,  to  T.  F.  BARTLETT, 
Haselbury,  Crewkeine. 

WANTYDral^AVELLERrforSeedTrade. 
A  respectable  young  man,  to  attend  Markets  and  make 
himself  generally  useful-  The  highest  references  and  security 
will  be  required.  State  age  and  salary. — Apply  by  letter  only, 
endorsed  "  TRAVELLER  for  SEED  TRADE,"  to  EDWARD 
WEBB  and  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

ANTED,  as   COWMAN,  a  married  man 

without  family,  who  thoroughly  understands  Cows, 
Pigs,  Poultry,  &c.  Wife  to  assist  in  the  Laundry  two 
days  a  week,  also  the  House  when  required.  For  further  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Mr.  R.  HONEY,  Glaisnock  Gardens,  Old 
Cumnock,  N.B. 


WANT    PLACES. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land  Agents, 
STEWARDS,  BAILIFFS,  or  GARDENERS. 

TAMES    CARTER   and   CO.    have    at    all 

*J  times  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN, 
several  of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter. — 
Enquiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

OWNIE     AND     LAIRD    can    at    present 

recommend  with  every  confidence  several  first-rate 
SCOTCH  GARDENERS,  whose  character  and  abilities  may 
be  thoroughly  depended  upon,  either  for  Large  Establishments 
or  Single-handed  Situations:  also  FOREMEN,  UNDER 
GARDENERS,  and  FARM  BAILIFFS. —  17,  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

THE  LIVERPOO L  HORTICULTU RAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  are  in  a  position  to 
recommend  an  exceptionally  good  man  as  GARDENER,  or 
STEWARD  and  GARDENER,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  such, — Address  the  MANAGER,  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

G.     HENDERSON     and     SON 

•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS.  GARDENERb  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

ICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.  beg   to 

announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c — St.  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  31,  married  ; 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  Plants,  bruit,  and  Veget- 
ables. Forcing,  &c.  Leaving  August  9.  -J.  HOWELL. 
Gardener,  Deanwood,  Newbury,  Berks. 

/ TAR  1 > E N K K    (II BAD).  — Age "42,  married, 

V^  two  children  :  thorough  practical  General  Gardener,  in- 
cluding Early  ami  Late  Forcing.  Stock.  Poultry,  &c.,  if 
required.— GARDENER,  I  lid  Wells,  Epsom. 

GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentle- 
man    requiring    ■    practical   and    trustworthy    man.  — 
S.  Putnby,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands,  Reigate,  will  be  pleased  to 

recommend  his  present  Head  Gardener. 

/^ARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more 

V^*  are  kept.—  Age  28,  single  ;  thoroughly  understands  Fruit, 
Flowers,  Vegetables,  &C.  Fust-class  references.— E.  JAMES, 
130,  High  Street,  Homerton,  E. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30;  sixteen 
years'  practical  experience  in  large  gardens.  Good  refer- 
ences.—J.  COOK,  10,  Ferrer's  Road,  Streathum  Common, 
Surrey. 

(^ARDE  N ER    (Head).— Age    35,   married. 

V-J  Has  had  twenty-three  years  experience  in  various  places. 
Nine  years  Head  in  last  situation.  Good  character.  Address 
X.Y.Z.,  25,  Elihorne  Road,  Upper  Holloway.  London,  N. 

(^ARDENER   (Head).  — Age  40,    married; 

V-A  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. 
Well  up  in  House  and  Table  Decorations:  also  Land  and 
Stock  if  required.  Highly  respectable.  Excellent  character.— 
A.  B  ,  at,  High  Street,  Somhover,  Lewis,  Sussex. 

/^ARDENER   (Head),  where  two  or   more 

V-A  are  kept.  — Age  29,  single  ;  seeks  a  situation  as  Orchid 
Grower.  Has  had  twelve  years'  practical  experience  in  Orchid 
Growing.— W.  MAY,  Yew  Tree  Cottage,  Selly  Oak,  Bir- 
mingham. 

(^.AR~DENER(Head).— £5  Bonus  to  Nursery- 

V-J  men  or  others  placing  advertiser  in  a  comfortable 
situation.  Not  less  than  £6s  per  year,  cottage  and  coals. 
Thoroughly  experienced.  Good  character.  For  particulars 
address  F.  M.,  Masson  Terrace,  Matlock  Bath,  Derbyshire. 

("i  ARDENER  (Head).— A.    Young,    Head 

VJ  Gardener  to  Sir  H.  Scudamore  Stanhope,  Bart.,  Holme 
Lacy,  Hereford,  will  be  disengaged  end  of  August,  when  he 
will  be  open  for  Re-engagement  as  above.— A.  Young,  The 
Gardens.  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford. 

(^.ARDENER  (Head);   age   40,  married.— 

V^  A  Lady  can  recommend  an  energetic  man  of  exceptional 
character  and  experience  ;  disengaged  by  decease  of  employer. 
References  to  three  Noblemen's  places.  Cows.  Poultry,  &c„ 
understood.— J.  SLATTERY,  iq.  Quadrant,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  27.— Edward 
Smith  is  desirous  to  engage  with  any  Nobleman  or 
Gentleman.  Thorough  practical.  J.  S.  has  filled  the  post  of 
Foreman  under  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  for  three  years,  which  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  his  ability.  Wages  expected  from  ,£70 
to £75.     A  Protestant  — R.  GILBERT,  Burghley,  Stamford. 

(^.ARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  married, 

V.J  one  child.  i,ro  Bonus  to  Nurserymen  or  others  placing 
advertiser  in  a  comfortable  situation.  Wages  ,£8o  to  ,£85  per 
year,  cottage  and  coals.  Thoroughly  experienced.  Six 
years' good  character.— A.  B.  C,  Mr.  Taylor,  i,  Moor  Street, 
Soho,  London,  W. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 
married;  twenty-five  years'  experience.     Good  character. 
Total  abstainer.— W.  H.  M.,  South  Park,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— £i  Bonus 
to  any  one  securing  Advertiser  a  situation  as  above. 
Can  be  highlv  recommended.— T.  B.,  61,  Upper  Park  Road 
Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 
married  ;  twenty-eight  years'  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession.  First-class  testimonials  and  cha- 
racter.— A.  B.,  Mr.  Stead.  Richmond  Road.  Twickenham. 

ARDENER    (Head    Working),     where 

three  or  more  are  kept. — Age  30,  married,  no  family  ; 
well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  prcfession.  Five  years  in  present 
situation.  Leaving  through  death  of  employer.— J.  SCOUSE, 
The  Gardens,  Wessington  Court,  Ledbury. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single- 
handed). — Age  40,  two  children  (9  and  7);  a  thorough 
practical,  energetic  man.  Wife  could  undertake  Dairy  and 
Poultry.  Highest  testimonials. — J.  B.,  7,  Waddington  Terrace, 
Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

ARDENER    (Head,    or    Second    where 

three  or  four  are  kept);  age  23,  single.— Charles  F. 
King,  of  18,  Livingstone  Road,  West  Brighton,  is  now  dis- 
engaged, and  wishes  to  meet  with  a  situation  as  above.  Has 
had  eighteen  months'  experience  in  two  nurseries,  and  ten  years 
of  private  work.      Good  references.     Total  abstainer, 

GARDENER,  or  GARDENER  and 
BAILIFF.— On  account  of  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Chbsham,  I  beg  to  offer  my  services  to  any  Nobleman  or 
Gentleman  in  either  of  the  above  capacities,  and  can  have  high 
testimonials,  having  been  Head  Gardener  at  Latimer  for 
twenty-one  years.- ALEXANDER  DONALDSON,  Latimer, 
Chesham. 

GARDENER  ;  married,  one  young  child. — 
A  Gentleman  wants  a  situation  for  an  excellent  young 
Gardener,  who  understands  Forcing- houses,  &c,  thoroughly.  Can 
give  him  a  first-rate  character. — Apply  to  W.  H.  CORNALL, 
Gardener,  Challick  Farm,  Wiveliscombe.  Somerset  ;  and  for 
character  to  Capt.  WM.  LE12,  Somerset  Regiment,  South 
Camp,  Aldershot. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where 
another  is  kept). — Age  26:  good  references. —  Apply, 
stating  wages,  &c  ,  to  E.  C,  25,  Henry  Street,  St.  John's 
Wood.  London,  N.W. 

ARDENER  (SECOND),  where   four  or  five 

are  kept. — Age  23  ;  seven  years'  general  experience. 
Good  character.— G.  DOVEY,  The  Gardens,  Chilbolton  Downs, 
Stockbridge. 


C  GARDENER  (Second  or  Under).— Age  25 ; 
•*  six  years1  experience.  Three  years'  good  character 
from  last  place. — Please  address,  stating  wages,  to  J.  HEALE, 
11,  Commercial  Road,  Exeter. 

GARDENER  (Under).— Age  iq.  Two  years' 
good   character.— J.  H.,  35,   Mary  Ann's   Place,  Catford. 

J^OREMAN,    in    a    good    establishment 
Age  2_i ;    four    years'  good  character.— J.  REEVES,  7, 
Holloway  Cottages,  Lion  Street,  Bexley  Heath. 

T^OREMAN,  in   the   Houses.— Age  24  ;    six 

-L  years  in  present  Situation,  four  years  in  previous.— J. 
SURTON,  Byram,  Ferrybridge,  Yorkshire. 

l^O REMAN,  in  the   Houses  ;    age   25.— The 

J-  Head  Gahdkner,  Marden  Park,  Caterh&m  Valley, 
Surrey,  can  with  confidence  itcominend  a  young  man  as  above 
Two  years'  good  character.  Please  slate  terms.— Address  as 
above. 


[FOREMAN,  to  take  charge  of  the  Houses.— 

-*-  Age  24  :  ten  years'  pood  experience.  Can  be  well  recom- 
mended.—GEO.  BRADDY,  Claremout  Villas,  The  Ridee 
Child's  Hill,  London,  N.W. 

TpOREMAN.— W.  T.  Bowman,  Hyland  Park, 

-L  Chelmsford,  Essex,  wdl  be  pleased  to  recommend  his 
Foreman,  Alfred  Brooks,  to  any  Gardener  in  a  lirsl-class  esta- 
blishment. This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  hear  of  a  clever, 
energetic  man,  who  can  be  trusted  to  carry  out  the  various 
duties  with  ability  and  success.— Apply  as  above. 

T^OREMAN  (Outside).— Age  25  ;'  nine  years' 

-L  experience.  Total  abstainer.  Can  be  well  recommended. 
—  State  wages,  &c,  GARDENER,  Post-office,  Whitchurch, 
Hants. 

TfOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN  and   PROPA- 

J-  GATOR.— Age  32  ;  successful  Propagator  and  Grower  of 
Roses,  Clematis,  Camellias.  Rhododendrons,  Conifers,  and 
General  Nursery  Stock.  Eighteen  years'  practical  experience  in 
leading  nurseries,  six  in  last  situation.  First-class  fefcrences. 
— M.  HARNETT,  io6,  Northwick  Road,  near  Worcester. 

FTo  the  Trade. 
OREMAN  (General),  and  PROPAGA- 
.  .  TOK.—  Thorough  knowledge  of  the  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Conifera:,  Clematis, 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Hard-wooded  Stove  and  Greenhouse,  with 
a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  General  Hardy  Plants.— H.  M., 
Mr.  T.  Knowles,  7,  Stone  Wall  Street,  Everton,  Liverpool. 

JOURNEYMAN.— Age  19  ;   over  two  and  a 

"  half  years'  good  character  from  Gardener  just  leaving 
Bothy  preferred— J.  FORD,  Buckland,  Faringdon,  Berks. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  Noble- 
man's or  Gentleman's  establishment. — Age  23  ;  seven  years' 
experience.  Good  references.  Good  character.  Bothy  pre- 
ferred.— G.  WING,  Dunchurch,  Rugby. 

PROPAGATOR  (Indoor)  —The  Advertiser, 

-*-  having  had  nearly  twelve  years'  experience  in  Propa- 
gating and  Growing  Hard,  Soft-wooded,  and  Stove  Plants, 
ofTers  his  services  as  above.  Excellent  references.— J.  S  32 
Faroe  Road,  West  Kensington  Park,  London,  W. 

TMPROVER,    under    Foreman,    in    a    good 

-L  place.— Age  20:  strong  and  obliging.  Abstainer.— Recom- 
mended  by  THOS.  WOODFORD,  Quex  Park,  Margate. 

To  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 
TMPROVER.— Young,  respectable,  and  well 

J-  educated  ;  of  good  address.  Two  years  in  Seed  Business. 
— C.  P.,  Hurst  &  Son.  152,  Houndsditch,  E.C. 

rpo  GARDENERS.— Wanted,  a  situation  in 

-L  a  Gentleman's  or  Nursery  Garden,  by  a  steady  young 
man  (age  19);  two  years' good  character.— R.  WILKINSON, 
17,  New  Bridge  Hill,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

HPO  THE  SEED  and  NURSERY  TRADE. 

J-  —Advertiser,  who  knows  the  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade 
both  well,  and  is  qualified  to  take  Charge  of  Branch  or  other 
Progressive  Business,  desires  an  engagement  in  a  good  Pro- 
vincial Town.  Twelve  years'  valuable  experience  in  different 
large  houses.  References  good.  — C.  C,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 

TX/TANAGER,    or    FOREMAN.— Advertiser 

-LT_I_  wishes  engagement  as  above  in  a  Nursery  where 
Plants  and  Fruit  are  grown  for  Market.  Good  references  — 
FOREMAN,  Longlands  Park  Nursery,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

TX/TANAGER.—  To     Gentlemen    and    others 

-LT_1_  about  to  commence  a  Horticultural  Business,  to  Grow 
extensively  for  the  London  Markets  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
Cucumbers,  Tomatos.  &c,  and  all  kinds  of  Foliage  and  Flower- 
ing Plants,  and  for  Cut  Bloom  to  suit  a  first-class  trade.  Adver- 
tiser would  take  entire  Management.  Highest  references  from 
leading  Covent  Garden  growers.  —  HORTUS.  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C.  • 


^TRAVELLER,       or        MANAGER.  —  Mr. 

-L  S.  Barratt  offers  his  services  to  those  requiring  a 
thoroughly  practical,  energetic  man,  conversant  with  every 
branch  of  the  Trade.— 37,  Benyon  Street,  Shrewsbury. 

SHOPMAN,   &c,    in   the    Seed   and    Floral 

k_7  Trade. —  Age  23 ;  steady,  trustworthy,  and  obliging. 
General  knowledge  of  Seed  Business,  with  the  Plant,  Cut 
Flower,  and  General  Trade  of  a  Seedsman  and  Florist's 
Establishment  ;  also  used  to  Book-keeping.  Good  reference  — 
STANLEY,  Old  Vicarage  House,  Fordham,  Soham. 

HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— For  the  Cure  of 
Debility,  Bile,  Liver,  and  Stomach  Complaints  this 
inappreciable  Medicine  is  so  well-known  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  cures  performed  by  its  use  are  so  wonderful, 
that  it  now  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  other  remedies,  more 
particularly  for  the  Cure  of  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints,  Dis- 
orders of  the  Stomach,  Dropsy,  and  Debilitated  Constitution. 
A  course  of  these  digestive  Pills  painlessly  but  surely  regulates 
the  organs  of  digestion  and  acts  most  beneficially  on  the 
secretory  and  excretory  organs  generally.  They  expel  from 
the  secretive  organs  and  the  circulation  those  effete  and  morbific 
matters  which  produce  inflammation,  pain,  fever,  debility,  and 
physical  decay— thus  annihilating,  by  their  purifying  properties, 
the  virulence  of  the  most  painful  and  devastating  diseases. 
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The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 


Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  feet  long. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

illustrated  CATALOGUE,    12//1  edition,  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water   and  Hot-air  Apparatus    erected  cast  iron  nued  saddle  Boiler. 

n  1     ,  ,,         ,1     .       .    1  ■■      1  Made  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  found 

UOmplete,    Or    the     IVIaterialS    SUppMeCI.  to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 


STEVEN  BROS.  &  CO.. 


No.  31. 
CONICAL    BOILER. 


No.  51. 
STAR     BOILER. 


IRONFOUNDERS     AND      MANUFACTURERS     OF     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS, 

35  and  36,  UPPER  THAMES  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 

[£3|r  Our  Foundries  are  the  largest  in  Glasgow, 
covering  over  io  acres  of  land,  and  employing  oz-er  a 
thousand  men. 


COIL   CASE,    No.  2  (see  List  for  Sizes). 


VERANDAHS,   PORCHES,  AWNINGS,  COVERED  WAYS,  BAND  STANDS,   FINIALS,  WEATHER  VANES, 

H     TURRET   CASTINGS,    COIL   CASES,    HOT-WATER    PIPES   and   CONNECTIONS,     HOT-WATER    BOILERS, 

KITCHEN  RANGES,  STOVES,  BATHS,  STABLE  FITTINGS,  and  all  sorts  of  ORNAMENTAL  CASTINGS. 


Cheapest  Boiler  in  ihe  Trade. 

GOVERNMENT       CONTRACTORS       BY       SPECIAL       APPOINTMENT. 


HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
ERECTED  and  HEATED. 


MESSENGER  &  CO.'S  GREENHOUSES  are  constructed  so  as  to  obtain,  with  the  least  obstruction  to  light  and  sun   the  greatest  Strength  and  Rigidity. 

The  best  Materials  and  Workmanship,  at  prices  which,  owing  to  their  facilities,  defy  competition. 

Three  Medals  awarded  to  Messenger  &  Co.  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1882.       Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  free.      Richly  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  over  60  Plates  of  Winter  Gardens,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Plant  Houses, 

Forcing  Houses,  6°c.,  recently  erected  by  M.  0-3  Co.,  for  24  stamps. 

MESSBNTtBR     &     COMPANY,      LOUGHBOROUGH. 


PAXTON'S       CALENDAR. 


NOW  READY,   A    REVISED  EDITION  OF    THE 

COTTAGER'S      CALENDAR 

OF 

GARDEN     OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY    COMPILED    BY    THE    LATE    SIR    JOSEPH    PAXTON,     M.P. 


Price  3d.;    post-free,   3id. 
20s.  per  100. 

If  ordered  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  200  Carriage  will  be  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

W.     RICHARDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STREET,     STRAND,     LONDON,     W.C. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office.  ,1,  Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradburv,  Agnrw.  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street.  Precinct  of  Whitefnars.  City  of  London,  in    the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by 
the  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturdav,  August  s,   18811. 

Agent  for  Manchester— John  Hsvwood.  Agents  (or  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mbnzibs  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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The  Subscription  to  America,  including  Postage,  is  $6.35  for 
Twelve  Months. 

Agent  for  America  :— C.  H.  MAROT,  814,  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  to  whom  American  Orders  may  be  sent. 

GRAND  HORTI  CULTURAL 

EXHIBITION  in  connection  with  the  Warwickshire 
Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held  at  Warwick  on  TUESDAY 
and  WEDNESDAY.  September  19  and  20.  President,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Upwards  of  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS 
in  PRIZES,  nearly  all  open,  including  handsome  prizes  for 
Plants,  Cut  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  special  for  Dinner-table 
Decoration.  Amateur  and  Professional  Classes.  Entries  close 
Monday,  September  4.     Schedules  free  on  application  to 

Mr.  LLOYD  EVANS,  Hon.  Sec. 
Advertiser  Office,  Warwick. 

BELGIAN  STOCKof  FORCING  PLANTS 
of  the  Ornamental  Plant  Nursery  of  Ghent. 
AZALEA   INDICA  and  MOLLIS   with  buds,    CAMEL- 
LIAS with  buds,   DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,   HELLEBORUS 
NIGRA,      SPIRAEA    JAPONICA    and    PALMATA,     &c. 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application.      Send  Orders  directly  to 
JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

FOR  PRESENT  SOWING— PRIMROSE, 
Common  Yellow  ;  also  KING  CUP  (Caltha  palustris). 
New  Seed  just  harvested. — Prices  on  application  to  WAT. 
KINS  and  SIMPSON,  Seedsmen.  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

EUPHORBIA    JACQUINIFLORA.— 
1000  strong,    in  48  si2ed  pots,    from  2  feet,  with  2  to  4 
shoots.     Price  on  application.     Terms  cash  with  order. 
R.  OUBRIDGE,  Church  Walk  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

WHITE  CLOVE,  GLOIRE  DE  NANCY. 
The  largest  white  Clove  in  cultivation,  free,  hardy 
grower,  and  deliciously  fragrant.  Orders  are  now  being  booked. 
Price  on  application.  Sample  blooms  will  be  forwarded  gratis 
to  customers.— THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  London. 

Notice. 

MR.  \V.  LOCKYER  begs  to  inform  his 
Friends  and  the  Trade  generally,  that,  owing  to  the 
death  of  his  late  employer,  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn,  of  the  Fulham 
Nursery,  he  has 

RESIGNED    HIS   POSITION    AS    TRAVELLER,  &c  ; 

and  requests  that  all  communications  be  addressed, 

36,    LANSDOWN     PLACE,     HOVE,     BRIGHTON. 

FOR  SALE,  a  FRAME, 
75  feet  long  by  7^  feet  wide  —  21  LIGHTS,  with  an 
Iron  Coping  all  round,  for  a  4%  brick  wall,  and  a  3-inch 
HOT-WATER  PIPE  all  round,  with  Valves.  All  in  good 
condition.  Removed  from  the  Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Frog- 
more,  Windsor,  to  clear  the  site  for  new  work.  Apply  to  the 
Contractors  (by  letter  only), 

JAMES  BOYD  and  SONS,  48,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


For  Present  Sowing. 

SUTTON  S'     CABBAGE     SEED. 
Post-free. 


E 


ARLY      FORCING      BULBS. 


su 


s 
s 


TTONS'     ONION      SEED. 

Post  Iree. 

QUTTONS'     LE  TTUC  E     SEED. 

O  Post-free. 

SUTTONS'   CAULIFLOWER   SEED. 
Post-free. 

QUTT  Olj      RADISH      S  E  E  D. 

O Post-free. 

CUITONS1     FLOWER    SEEDS. 

O Post-free. 

For  full  Particulars,  see 
UTTONS'  AUTUMN  LIST  OF  SEEDS. 

Post-free  on  application. 

U    T   T   O   N      and      SONS, 

The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
And  by  Special  Warrant  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
READING,  BERKS. 

Azaleas,  Camellias,  Palms,  Roses,  &c. 

CI  VUYLSTEKE,  Nurseryman,  Loochristi, 
J.  near  Ghent,  Belgium.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  may 
be  had  free  of  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  as.  Savage 
Gardens,  London,  E.C. 

N.  B.  Plants  grown  specially  for  English  Trade. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE    free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. 

ELSTER  AND  KOLLMANN,  Lubeck, 
near  Hamburgh,  Germany,  beg  to  offer  the  above,  for 
Forcing.  Single  Crowns,  3-yr.  old,  extra  fine  roots,  32J.  per 
1000,  cash  ;  or  34^.  per  1000,  terms  three  months. 

EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  siDgle  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  \2S.  to  24J.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Tea  Roses. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COM  PAN  Y  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  &c. 

CG.    VAN    TUBERGEN,  Jun.,   Haarlem, 
•     Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now   ready,    and 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

(CREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 

V^     in  great  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Blooming 

SALVIAS      and      BEGONIA  S.— 
We  have   large  quantities  of  the   above   ready   for   the 
blooming  pots,  5J.,  8s.,  and  12s.  per  dozen. 

H.  CANNELL  and  SONS, 
The    Home    for    Flowers,     Swanley,      Kent. 

Valuable  Imported  Orchids.— Special  List,  No.  69. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB  COM- 
PANY  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  that  the  above 
NEW  LIST  is  just  published,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on 
application.  Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

QQUELCH  and" BARNHAM,  Commission 

k^     Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 

Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH  BASKETS,  LABELS,  &c.  at  once,  by  applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  orf  application. 

JOHN     MOIR    and    SON    (Limited) 
are     prepared     to     CONTRACT    for    SUPPLIES    of 
STRAWBERRIES    for    next    season.      These    to  be    kinds 
recommended  by  themselves,  suitable  for  Preserving  purposes. 
For  particulars  apply  to 
The  SECRETARY.  148.  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

WANTED,   25,000   FRUIT    TREE 
STOCKS,  of  various  kinds.     Quotations  will  oblige. 
J.  R.  PEARSON,  Chilwell.  Notts. 

ANTED,  Queen  PINES,  fine  PEACHES, 

MELONS  and  GRAPES  :  also  Choice  CUT 
FLOWERS.— WISE  and  RIDES,  Fruit  and  Flower  Sales- 
men, Covent  Gardeo,  London,  W.C. 


JAMES   CARTER  and  CO.   have   received 
their  first  consignment  of  the  above,  in  splendid  condition. 

PLANT   at  once   EARLY   FORCING 
BULBS  for  the  decoration  of  the  Conservatory,  Drawing- 
room,  &c. ,  at  Christmas  time. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  25s.  per  100, 
31,  6d.  per  dozen,  ^d.  each. 

EARLY  WHITE    ROMAN    HYACINTHS  (Blue   Skin), 
17.T.  61/.  per  100.  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  yl.  each 

EARLY  BLUE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  12s.  6d.  per  100, 
is.  gd.  per  dozen,  3*/.  each. 

LIGHT  BLUE  NEAPOLITAN,  15s.  per  100,  is.  per  dozen, 
2d.  each. 

DARK  BLUE  NEAPOLITAN,  i5s.  per  100,  2s.  per  dozen, 
2d.  each. 

EARLY   DOUBLE    ROMAN    NARCISSUS,  2*.  6d.  per 
dozen,  $d.  each. 

EARLY  PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS,  is.  gd.  per  dozen, 
2d.  each 

DOUBLE  SNOWDROPS,  large,  21s.  per  1000,  2s.  td.  per 
100,  $d.  per  dozen. 

SINGLE  SNOWDROPS,  large,  21s.  per  iooo,  is.  6d.  per 
100,  $d.  per  dozen. 

DUC  VAN  XHOL  TULIPS,  red  and  yellow,  single,  ioj. 
per  100,  is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Note. — These  prices  are  not  binding  after  the  publication 
of  our  Autumn  CATALOGUE. 

COLLECTIONS  of  the  above,  price  5$.,  ys.  6d.,  16s.,  241., 
45s.,  and  65J.     20s.  value  Carriage  Free. 

CARTERS,    The   Queen's  Seedsmen, 
By  Royal  Command  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
237    and    238,     HIGH     HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 

BULL'S  choice  PRIMULAS  (alba  and  rosea), 
Herbaceous    CALCEOLARIAS  and    choicest    CINE-  . 
RARIAS.  — 150,000  of  the  above  at  is.  i,d.  per  dozen  ;  js.  per 
100;  60s.  per  1000,  all  good,  strong,  and  healthy.    Terms  cash 
with  all  orders. 

T.  FLETCHER  and  SON,  Florists,  &c,  Chesterfield. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
rPEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4%-inch  pots,  £2  per  100,  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO.,  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 
CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  25$, 
R.   SMITH  and  CO.,    Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c, 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  BULB 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

Dutch.  Flowering  Bulbs. 

DOWNIE  AND  LAIRD  have  to  intimate 
that  they  have  posted  their  Annual  CATALOGUE  of 
Dutch  Bulbs  to  their  Customers,  and  any  one  omitted  can  have 
a  Copy  upon  application. 

DOWNIE  and  LAIRD,   Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,   17, 
Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

OUVARDIAS,    exhibited     at     the     Great 

Horticultural  Show  at  Manchester  last  August,  were  fiom 

JOHN  HOOLEY'S, 
Nurseryman,  &c,  Edgeley  Road,  near  Stockport, 
who  has  this  year  a  large  stock  of  fine    healthy  plants  of  the 
best  varieties.     Prices  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA     ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
las.  6d.,  15*.  and  zu.    A  few  extra  specimens,  sue  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,  superb.  ,s.  6d.,  las.  td.  and  151. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.    HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

Pink,  Best  White. 
R     S.  S     I     N    K     I     N     S, 

blooming  from  May  to  September.     Pipings,  is.  per  doz, 
T.  F.  EARL,  Alpha  Street,  Slough. 

ERANIUM     CUTTING  S.— Vesuvius, 

Wonderful,  Madame  Vaucher,  Virgo  Marie  and  Madame 
Amelie  Ballet,  6s.  per  100,  50$.  per  icoo,  or  is  per  doz.,  post-free. 
J.  L.  WATSON,  Manor  Road  Nursery,  Gravesend. 

Strawberry  Plants.— In  consequence  of 

H     CANNELL  and  SONS  being  located  in 
•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (runners 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  aod  any  sorts. 
Swanley,  Kent, 

TRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 

planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  4J.  per  100.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Trade  Sales  of  DutcH  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  August  16, 
SATURDAY,  August  jq,  and  WEDNESDAY,  August  23, 
at  half-past  12  o'CJock  precisely  each  day,  several  large  con- 
signments of  first-class  Double  and  Single  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS.  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  SNOWDROPS,  and 
other  BULBS,  just  received  from  well-known  farms  in 
Holland,  in  lots  to  suit  the  Trade  and  private  buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 

ESTABLISHED    ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY,  August  17, 
about  Fifty  Lots  of  established  ORCHIDS,  from  aprivare  col- 
lection, including  a  fine  established  plant  of  the  true  old  CAT- 
TLEYA  LABIATA,  now  bearing  sheath. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Roomsand  Offices,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.W.  C. 

Thursday  Next. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  SCEPTRUM. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  been  instructed 
by  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his 
Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY,  August  17,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  a 
superb  importation  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  SCEPTRUM.  in 
sound  and  extra  condition.  A  few  years  ago  we  imported  this 
tine  Odontoglot,  and  since  then  it  has  been  in  flower  in  several 
Collections  and  the  admiration  of  every  one.  The  flowers  are 
round  and  of  great  substance,  and  the  spike  compact  and  large, 
petals  broadly  marked  chocolate-brown,  interveined  with  golden- 
yellow,  sepals  round  and  fringed,  golden-yellow  with  deep 
chocolate  spots  and  blotches  :  what  makes  the  flower  Still  more 
beautiful  is  its  very  large  finely  fringed  and  round  yellow  lip, 
reminding  one  of  the  Golden  Purse  Orchid.  Stenia.  It  is  an 
Odontoglot  difficult  to  import,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
offer  a  consignment  in  really  fine  health.  (See  dried  flowers). 
The  sale  will  also  contain  a  large  importation  of  CATTLEYA 
IMPERIALIS  (GIGAS).  also  a  CATTLEYA  which  we  believe 
really  grand  ;  and  new  CYPRIPEDIUMtSCHLIMI,  ODON- 
I'UGLOSSUM  MIRANDUM,  ANGULOA  UNIFLORA, 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDR/E-the  grandest  lot 
offered  for  some  time,  and  our  extra  varieties,  LYCASTE 
SKINNERI,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Canonbury,  N. 

CLEARANCE  SALE,  the  Land  being  required  immediately 
for  Building. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Bon"  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
the  Premises,  The  Nursery,  Douglas  Road,  opposite  Canonbury 
Station,  North  London  Railway,  on  FRIDAY,  August  r8,  at 
12  o'CIock,  the  whole  of  the  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  imported  ORCHIDS  in  good  condition,  PANCRA- 
TIUMS  and  CRINUMS;  also  the  erections  of  Twelve 
GREENHOUSES  and  PITS,  two  Saddle  BOILERS, 
powerful  VAN  HORSE,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Cataloeues  had  on  the  Premises,  at  203. 
Upper  Street,  Islington  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad 
Street,  E.C. 

Dutch  Bulbs.— Special  Trade  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse 
Yard.  City,  E.C,  on  MONDAY,  August  21,  at  half-past 
rr  o'CIock,  an  extensive  consignment  of  first-class  HYA- 
CINTHS, TULIPS.  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other 
BULBS  from  Holland,  specially  selected  and  lotted  to  suit  the 
Trade  and  other  large  buyers. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

George  Lane.  Woodford,  close  to  Station. 
CLEARANCE  SALE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  P.  K.  Fripp  (who  has  sold  the 
business)  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Nur- 
sery, Tavistock  Road,  George  Lane,  on  THURSDAY, 
August  24,  at  12  o'CIock,  without  reserve,  about  15,000  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  including  rsoo  Genistas.  2000  Callas,  3000 
Chrysanthemums,  2coo  Hydrangeas  (Thomas  Hogg),  2000 
Solanums,  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS  and  Effects. 

Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Tottenham,  N.— Annual  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
beg  to  announce  that  they  have  received  instructions 
from  Mr.  John  Mailer  to  hold  his  ANNUAL  SALE  of 
WINTER  BLOOMING  HEATHS  and  other  PLANTS  on 
THURSDAY,  September  21. 

The  Stock  is  in  remarkably  fine  condition,  and  an  inspection 
is  solicited. 

Old  Charlton,  Kent, 
To   NURSERYMEN,    FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS.  —  The 
valuable     LEASE,     GOODWILL,     FIXTURES,     and 
FITTINGS  of  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Victoria  Road. 

MR.  HARCOURT  MILLS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  owing  to  dissolution  of  partnership,  at  his 
rooms,  Wellington  Street,  Woolwich,  on  TUESDAY,  August 
!<;,  at  6  for  7  o'CIock,  unless  previously  disposed  of  by  private 
contract,  the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of  the  VICTORIA 
NURSERY,  favourably  situated  in  the  Victoria  Road,  Old 
Charlton.  The  lease  is  held  for  nineteen  years  at  the  nominal 
rental  of  ,£18  per  annum.  The  building  and  plant  comprise  a 
very  handsome  show  glasshouse,  36  feet  by  14  feet,  fitted  with 
striking  pit  wtih  hot-water  tank  ;  two  Glass  Houses,  60  feet  by 
12  feet,  fitted  with  cemented  tanks  for  tepid  water  ;  two  frames, 
24  feet  by  5  feet,  and  12  feet  by  4  feet,  complete,  and  boiler  for 
heating,  four  more  houses,  &c.  The  favourable  position  of  the 
Nursery  commands  a  large  and  lucrative  trade  in  the  centre  of 
an  aristocratic  locality,  without  opposition. 

Particulars  with  conditions  of  Sale  may  be  had  of  TAL- 
FOURD  HUGHES,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Greens  End,  Woolwich, 
and  at  the  auctioneer's  offices,  Woolwich  and  Brighton. 

WANTED,    a    SMALL    NURSERY    and 
SEED  BUSINESS.     Send  full  particulars  to 
H.  BURNHAM,  Hunsdon,  Ware,  Herts. 

OR     DISPOSAL,    a    FLORIST    and 

JOBBING  BUSINESS,  in  good  position,  main  road, 
7  miles  West  of  London,  Three  Greenhouses.  In  present 
hands  17  years.     Apply, 

J.  SMITH,  Florist,  Uxbridge  Road,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 


To  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,   Florists,  and  Horticul- 
TURAL  BUILDERS. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE,  BUSINESS, 
GOODWILL,  and  PREMISES,  situate  at  Leyton- 
stone,  Essex.  Pleasant  position.  Ready-money  Trade.  Fine 
opening  for  Capital.  Dwelling-house  and  Shop.  Lease,  Nine- 
teen Years.  Rental,  .£50.  Stock  and  Fixtures,  &c.  Also, 
NURSERY  GROUNDS,  comprising  Two  excellent  Green- 
houses and  Pit,  and  Working  Stock  of  a  comprehensive 
description.     Annual  Rental,  ,£28. 

Orders  to  View  of  Messrs.  FOREMAN,  SON  and  CO., 
Chartered  Accountants,  32,  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C, 
where  full  particulars  can  be  obtained. 

London,  S.E.— (No.  5563.) 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  order  of  the  Mortgagees 
in  possession,  an  old-established  NURSERY  and  SEED 
BUSINESS,  upon  which  many  thousand  pounds  have  been 
expended.  There  are  6  acres  of  land,  Dwelling-house,  Shop, 
Conservatory  ;  eight  Greenhouses,  and  seventeen  Pits,  all 
heated  by  hot-water  piping,  and  adapted  kinds  of  plants,  also 
the  requisite  Outbuildings.  The  Stock  consists  of  Hard  and 
Soft-wooded  Plants,  Heaths  being  a  speciality.  Rent  .£77. 
Any  one  with  about  ,£2000  at  command  would  be  treated  with 
on  advantageous  terms. 

Full  particulars  of  Messrs.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS, 
8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  with  Immediate  Possession, 
the  ANCHOR  GARDENS,  Moulsham,  Chelmsford, 
comprising  about  2  acres  of  Land,  with  Vineries,  Conservatory, 
and  Pits,  and  well  stocked  with  Fruit  Trees.  The  property,  in 
addition  to  its  advantages  as  a  Nursery  Garden,  possesses  most 
eligible  sites  for  building  purposes. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  G.  B.  HILLIARD, 
Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent,  Chelmsford. 

London,  East.— (No.  5706.) 

TO  BE  SOLD,  at  a  sacrifice,  a  small 
FREEHOLD  NURSERY,  comprising  large  Plot  of 
Ground  and  5  Greenhouses.  Doing  a  good  Local  and  Shop 
Trade.     Price  all  at  to  an  immediate  purchaser,  ,£500. 

Particulars  of  Messrs.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS, 
8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  one  or  more  years,  the 
VEGETABLE  and  FRUIT  GARDENS  at  the  Hall, 
Bushey,  Herts,  about  half  an  hour  from  London,  consisting  of 
upwards  of  7  Acres,  with  an  extensive  Range  of  Glasshouses, 
all  in  good  condition. 

Apply,  to  JOHN  McDONALD,  Esq.,  The  Hall  Gardens, 
Bushey,  Herts. 


Nursery  Gardens,  Truro,  Cornwall. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  a  Term  from  Michaelmas 
next,  all  those  old-established  Nursery  Gardens  known  as 
Treseder's  Nurseries,  situated  within  the  Borough  of  Truro, 
late  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Browne,  containing  in  the 
whole  7^  acres  of  land.  There  is  a  good  cottage  on  the  premises, 
and  a  large  walled  garden,  together  with  Greenhouses,  Forcing 
Pit,  and  Potting  Sheds.  The  gardens  are  well  sheltered,  and 
have  a  good  aspect ;  and  the  soil  is  of  excellent  quality  for  nur- 
sery purposes. 

To  view,  apply  to  Mr.  MITCHELL  on  the  premises,  and  for 
Terms  of  Letting  and  all  further  particulars  to  Mr.  REGINALD 
C.  GLANVILLE,  80,  Lemon  Street,  Truro. 

Waltnam  Cross,  Herts.— (No.  5627.) 

Thirteen  miles  from  Liverpool  Street,  on  the  main  Cambridge 
line  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  about  2  Acres  of 
productive  NURSERY  LAND,  with  Cottage,  Out- 
buildings, and  about  13,500  feet  super  of  Glass,  particularly 
adapted  for  Fruit  Growing. 

Terms  and  particulars  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  PROTHEROE 
and  MORRIS,  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  London, 
E.C.  ;  or  of  Mr.  J.  S.  BRIDGMAN,  Auctioneer,  Crossbrook 
Street,  Cheshunt. 

Jersey. 

TO  LET  on  LEASE,  with  Immediate 
Possession,  that  desirable  and  well  appointed  NURSERY, 
called  Springfield,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Helier's,  con- 
taining about  ij^  acre,  with  Dwelling-house,  Plate-glass  Shop 
Front,  340  feet  of  Glass,  part  planted  with  Vines,  with  Pits, 
Frames,  and  all  necessary  Utensils,  the  property  of  the  late 
George  Gibb.     Stock  to  be  taken  at  valuation. 

Apply  to  G.  BENEST,  Estate  Agent,  Queen  Street,  Jersey  : 
or  to  J.  E.  SAUNDERS,  Winchester  House,  Winchester 
Street,  Jersey. 

TO  LET,   a   small  FLORIST,  NURSERY 
and  MARKET    GARDEN.      Capital  required,  about 
^(50.     Present  stock  on  easy  terms. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  F.  N.,  Gardetters'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


DESIGNS  Made  and  Works   EXECUTED 

In  the  Arrangement  of  TERRACES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
FLORAL  CORRIDORS,  ROOF  GARDENS  on  uninter- 
esting Lead  Flats.  &c.  formed  with  substantial  PULHAMITE 
KERB  for  the  FLOWER  BORDERS.  JARDINIERE,  &c, 
in  TERRA-COTTA  or  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  of  various 
colours. 

BALUSTRADES,  VASES,  PEDESTALS,  FIGURES. 
FOUNTAINS,  CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW  BOXES 
in  great  variety,  suitable  for  any  style  of  House. 

Various  Specimens  of  KERB  or  EDGING.  PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT  GRAVEL  PATHING  for  GARDEN,  TER- 
RACE and  other  WALKS  and  FLOORS,  to  be  seen  at  the 
Horticultural  Company's,  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  at  The  Orchard, 
Philip  Lane,  Tottenham  ;  and  at  our  Brixton  Depot  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  above  to  be  seen  ;  also  at  Agricultural 
Exhibition  till  August  5.     DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 

A  Photographic  Book  of  over  2co  Illustrations,  with  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  for  Inspection  on  receipt  of  twelve  stamps. 


Address — 

PULHAM  &  SON,  The  Works,  Broxbourne. 

(Established  in  1837.) 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces,  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers,  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 


Robert  Arthur  Osborn.  deceased. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  all 
Creditors  and  other  persons  having  any  CLAIMS  or 
DEMANDS  against  or  upon  the  estate  of  ROBERT  ARTHUR 
OSBORN,  late  of  Fulham,  Hampton,  and  Sunbury,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  but  lately  residing  at  Hastings,  in  the 
County  of  Sussex,  and  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  the  County  of 
Kent,  Nurseryman  (who  died  on  the  25th  day  of  June.  1882, 
and  whose  Will  was  proved  by  Thomas  William  Shoosmith,  ol 
the  Lime  Works,  Camberwell.inthe  County  of  Surrey,  Manager 
of  Lime  Works,  and  John  Edward  Ewing,  of  Eaton,  near 
Norwich,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  trading  under  the  style 
of  Osborn  and  Sons,  in  the  Principal  Registry  of  the  Probate 
Division  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Tustice.  on  the  ad 
day  of  August,  1882),  are  hereby  REQUIRED  TO  SEND  in 
writing  the  particulars  of  their  CLAIMS  or  DEMANDS  to  us, 
the  undersigned,  the  Solicitors  for  the  said  Executors,  on  or 
before  the  6th  day  of  OCTOBER  NEXT,  after  which  day  the 
said  Thomas  William  Shoosmith  and  John  Edward  Ewing  will 
proceed  to  distribute  the  assets  of  the  said  Robert  Arthur 
Osborn  among  the  parties  entitled  thereto,  having  regard  to  the 
debts  and  claims  only  of  which  they  shall  then  have  had  notice, 
and  they  will  not  be  liable  tor  the  assets  of  the  said  deceased  or 
any  part  thereof  so  distributed  to  any  person,  of  whose  debt, 
claim,  or  demand,  they  shall  not  then  have  had  notice. — Dated 
this  9th  day  of  August,  1882 

WALKER,  BELWARD  and  WHITFIELD,  5,  Southamp- 
ton Street,  Bloomsbury,  Solicitors  for  the  said  Executors. 

To  Agricultural  Drainers,  Contractors,  and  others. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  of 
WORKS  is  prepared  to  RECEIVE  TENDERS  for 
UNDERDRAINING  about  FORTY  ACRES  of  TOOTING 
BECK  COMMON,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  and  carrying  out 
other  works  thereon. 

PERSONS  WISHING  TO  TENDER  may,  on  and  after 
the  14th  day  of  August,  18S2,  on  applying  to  the  ARCHI- 
TECT, at  the  Office  of  the  Board,  Spring  Gardens.  S.W.. 
between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  or  on  SATURDAYS 
between  the  hours  of  g  a.m.  and  3  P.M.,  inspect  the  Drawings 
and  Specification. 

The  Tenders  are  to  be  addressed  to  "  The  Clerk  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,"and  be 
marked  on  the  outside  "  Tender  for  Drainage  Wooks  at  Tooting 
Beck  Common." 

The  TENDERS  MUST  BE  DELIVERED  at  the  Office  of 
the  Board  not  later  than  4  P.M.  on  TUESDAY,  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1882,  after  which  time  no  Tender  will  be  received. 

The  Board  does  not  bind  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
Tender. 

J.  E.  WAKEFIELD,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

Spring  Gardens.— August  11,  1S82. 


Special      list       of 
FERNS,  PALMS,  PRIMULAS,  &c 
Cheap  LIST  of  the  above,  whiclt  are  all  in  splendid  condition. 
List  free  on  application.     Terms,  cash.     Orders  of  £i  and  up- 
wards delivered  free  to  any  part  of  Metropolitan  District. 
E.  DENSON  and  CO.,  Fern  Nursery,   Foxberry  Road, 
Brockley,  S.E. 

To  Exhibitors, 

FOR  SALE,  a  magnificent  specimen 
CYCAS  REVOLUTA,  o  ft.  across  and  7  ft.  high,  in  per- 
fect condition.  To  an  immediate  purchaser  a  low  price  will  be 
asked W.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  Kidderminster. 

F"   OR    SALE,    a    large    Fruiting   ORANGE 
TREE,    head  5  feet  6  inches  by  5  feet  6  inches,    in  tub 
2  feet  square.     No  reasonable  offer  refused. 

A.  ROSS  and  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Kendal. 

Bulbs-Bulbs-Bulbs. 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  Growers,  Lisse, 
near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Dutch  Bulbs  of  every  description.  Samples  may  be  had  from 
yellow  Crocus,  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  Tulips,  &c. ,  free  by  post. 

CATALOGUES  may  be  had  Iree  on  application.    No  Auction 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
B3T  Please  observe  name  and  address, 

QTRAWBERRY     RUNNERS.  —  Strong, 

U  healthy,  and  well-rooted,  from  alt  the  best  market 
varieties.  Sample  and  Price  LIST  post-free.  Manual  on 
Strawberry  Culture,  6d, 

W.  LOVEL  and  SON,  Strawberry  Growers,  Driffield. 

TRAWBERRIE  S .—  Strong    healthy 

PLANTS  from  Ground,  also  in  pots,  are  now  ready. 
Descriptive  and  Priced  List  of  all  the  best  kinds  will  be  sent 
post-free  on  application. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

CAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 
PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  M,  6d.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  31.  per  1000. 

Packages  3d.  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,  Crayford  :  or  J.   BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

To  the  Trade. 

WM.  CROWE  begs  to  offer  the  following 
•  at  clearance  prices  : — 

ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  for  pot  culture,  strong  stufT  in  small 
60-pots,  in  about  50  best  double  and  single  varieties,  true 
to  name.  The  plants  are  in  fine  condition  to  pot  on  for 
winter  flowering.     My  selection,  17J.  6ii.  and  251.  per  100. 

FUCHSIAS,  in  about  25  to  30  best  double  and  single  varieties, 
strong  stuff  in  small  60s,  my  selection,  its.  and  15J,  per  100. 

GLOXINIAS,  erect  aud  drooping  varieties,  of  the  finest 
quality.  Strong  plants,  now  lull  of  flower,  7$.  per  dozen, 
455.  per  100  ;  smaller,  in  6o's,  20s.  per  100. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS,  good  plants,  now  full  of  flower,  in 
60-pots.  4s.  6d.  per  dozen,  30J.  per  100. 

CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM,  of  the  best    procurable   quality, 
good   stuff,  from  boxes,  16s.  per    100 :  larger,   from  single 
pots,  20s.  and  30$.  per  100.     CATALOGUE  free. 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery.  Upton,  Essex. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

OF    PLANTS. 

ACACIA  LOPHANTHA,  in  54-pois,  v.  per  dozen. 
GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA,  in  48-pots,  6j.  per  dozen. 

,,  ,,  in  60-pots,  20J.  per  100. 

BEGONIA  PEARCII.  in  60-pots,  20J.  per  100. 
CYPERUS  ALTERNIFOLIUS,  in  60-pots,  20s,  per  10c 
,,  „  in  48-pots,  4J.  per  dozen. 

PRIMULA    SINENSIS    FIMBR1ATA,  red  and  white,   in 

thumb-pots,  i2j.  per  100, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  leading  sorts,  in  54-pots,  y.  per  doz. 
THOMAS  PERKINS  and  SONS,  34,  Drapery,  Northampton. 
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SPRING     FLOWERING     BULBS. 


EARLY     WHITE     ROMAN     HYACINTHS, 

EARLY    DOUBLE    ROMAN    and    PAPER-WHITE    NARCISSUS, 

DOUBLE  and  SINGLE  SNOWDROPS, 

NAMED      HYACINTHS,     TULIPS,     CROCUS,     &c, 

Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  any  Station. 


Our  first  Consignment  of  the  above  just  received,  in  fine  condition. 
DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUES  POST-FREE   OA   APPLICATION. 


LITTLE     &     BALLANTYNE, 

NURSERYMEN   AND   SEEDSMEN   TO   THE   OUEEN, 

CARLISLE. 

ARTICLES  FOR  CARDENERS,  FLORISTS,  NURSERYMEN, 

SEEDSMEN.    Ac. 
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CARTON-JOINED  BOUQUET-PAPERS,  12  and  24  Scallops,  White,  Gold,  or  Silver; 
FERN  FRONTS,  Satin  BOUQUET  CUPS,  BASKETS  for  Flowers,  STALK  COVERS, 
FLOWER-POT  COVEKS,  BOUQUET  PAPERS  for  Coffins,  MOURNING  BOUQUETS,  &c. 

For  full  particulars,  see  Price  List. 

B,  FADDERJAHN,  16,  RITTER-STRASSE,  BERLIN  S„  GERMANY. 

Now  Ready,  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  CARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

Price  3d.,    Post  Free  3Jd. 
W.  RICHARDS,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY 


STOCK. 


EWING  &  CO., 

EA  TON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz. 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cem.  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cnsh  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


In  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSES  ;  FRUIT  TREES,  Hushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots  ;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOPSIS 
VEITCHII,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  &c. 

N.E.  Cut  Roses,  &c,  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  care- 
fully packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  packing. 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  with  the  order,  the 
amount  for  package  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  after  despatch 
of  goods. 

N.B.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWING 
and  CO.,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich.  Cheques  crossed  GURNEY 
and  CO.,  Norwich. 

Trade  Terms   on  application. 

pAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 

KJ  PLANTS. 

VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  «.  6d.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  3*.  per  1000. 

Packages  yl.  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,  Craytord;  or  J.    BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Novelty. 

GRAND  NEW  BEDDING  PLANT. 

First-class  Certificate  Leeds  Horticultural  9»ciety. 

LOBELIA  "ANDREW  HOLMES." 
By  far  the  best  dark  blue.  See  Advertisements  in  June 
numbers  of  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Price,  is.  each,  gs.  per  doz., 
60s.  per  100.     The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

GEORGE  HOLMES,  Florist,  York. 

NEW  ROSES  of  1882,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  305.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  365.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1SS1,  of  above-named  classes,  i8j. 
to  24$.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

(CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 

V_7  Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  18s.  to  245.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester, 

BMALLER  begs  to  offer  a  large  stock  of 
•  the  following :  — ERICA  HYEMALIS  and  other 
varieties;  EPACRIS,  GENISTAS.  AZALEAS,  CYCLA- 
MEN, BOUVARDIAS,  SOLANUMS.  ADIANTUM 
CUNEATUM  and  other  FERNS,  FICUS  ELASTICA, 
GREVILLEAS,  VINES  to  pots,  &c.  all  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. A  finer  lot  of  plants  were  never  offered  in  the  trade.  An 
inspection  is  invited. 

Trade  CATALOGUE  forwarded  on  application. 
The    ANNUAL     SALE    by   AUCTION    will   be    held    in 
September. 

Eurnt  Ash  Lane  Nurseries,  Lee,  S.  E. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong. 
short  jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  35.  6d.  to  55. 
each;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  js.6d.  toios.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
nes,  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 


GARDEN        REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBKE    REFUSE. 

id.  per  bushel  ;  too  for  25r.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

405.  ;  4-busheI  bags,  id.  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    5r.    6J.    per    sack; 

5  sacks,  25J.  ;  sacks,  id.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5s.  per  sack,  5  sacks  22J. ;  sacks, 

id.  each. 
COARSE    SILVER  SAND,  is.  o</.  per  bushel :  151.  per  half 

ton,  26s.  per  ton  ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  id.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM   PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  ij.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8*.  6<i.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco  Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &c.     Write  tor  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.   G.  SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  DruryLane  (late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

pOCOA-NUT     FIBRE     REFUSE,    newly 

^*-s  made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  3d.  each, 
or  15  sacks,  15$.:  30  sacks,  £1  $s.t  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  £1  ioi.,all  free  on  to  rail.  Post-office  order  or 
cheque  with  all  orders.  Established  1872.— J.  STEVENS 
and  CO.,  "Greyhound  "  Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Batlersea. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 
pure  only,   4  bushel  bag,  is.  a,d.  ;    15  bags,  14J.  ;    30  bags, 
25s. ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33J. ,  free  to  rail. 

A,  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 
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MOORE'S   EARLY   WARWICK   TURNIP. 

New  Seed  for  present  sowing  now  ready. 
A  fine  mild  early  green-topped  variety,  of  perfect  form. 
This    Turnip    should    have    a    trial    by  all    Market 
Gardeners. 

In  scaled  \  lb.  packets,  is.  ;  i  lb.  packets,  2S. 

JOHN    MOORE,    MARKET    PLACE,    WARWICK 

Wholesale  of 

HURST  &  SON,    152,    HOUNDSDITCH,   LONDON,  E.C. 

Descriptive   Catalogue   for   1882. 

OF  PLANTS  IN  POTS,  OR  BY  POST. 


W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery, 

UPTON,   ESSEX. 

Tree  Carnations,  Tuberous  Begonias,  New 
Double  and  Single  Zonal  Geraniums  for  pot 
culture,  Foliage  Geraniums,  New  Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums,  New  Fuchsias,  Ferns,  Bouvardias, 
Salvias,  Abutilons,  Coleus,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Gloxinias,  Double  Petunias,  Miscel- 
laneous Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and 
Bedding  Plants  in  great  variety. 

CATALOGUE  of  the  above,  including  all 
the  Best  Novelties,  will  be  forwarded  free  to 
all  applicants. 

W.    M.    CROWE, 

BOLEYN     NURSERY,    UPTON,    ESSEX. 

Ferns   a   Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE  cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

W.  AND  ].  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

I  OSEPH     BAUMANN,     Nurseryman, 

t/  Ghent,  Belgium,  betts  to  offer  : — 

100  AZALEA  INDICA,  100  A.  MOLLIS,  100  A.  PONTICA, 
Ghent  varieties,  with  flower-buds,  £4,  £s,  £6,  £8- 
12  GYNURA  AURANTIACA,  new,  101.  to  151. 

100      ,.     ,,     new.  £2,  £3,  £\. 

100  FICUS  ELASTICA,  £s 

100  SKIMMIA  JAPONICA,  with  fruits,  £t  io». 

100  LATAN1A  BORBONICA,  fine,  £3,  £ii. 

100  GARDENIA  FLORIDA,  £4. 

ico  SWEET  BAYS,  fine  large  pyramids  and  standards,  for 
which  J.  B.  received  the  four  First  Prizes  in  the  show 
of  La  Socie"te  Royale  d' Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de 
Gand,  July  I,  1882. 

100  SPIR/EA  JAPONICA,  ioj. 

ARAUCAKIA  EXCELSA,  large. 

O  GROWERS  of  CUT  FLOWERS,  and 

FLORISTS.  —The  Advertisers  will  forward  sample  blooms 
of  their  NEW  WHITE  CARNATION,  Harriet  Turner,  con- 
sidered by  all  that  have  seen  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  cut 
flowers  ;  each  flower  a  bouquet  of  itself.  Very  free  bloomer, 
and  perfectly  hardy.  Will  be  sent  out  on  and  after  October  1, 
in  pots,  501.  per  100. 

TURNER  BROS.,  Florists,  Green  Hill  Nursery,  Allerton, 
Liverpool. 


ROSES 


TEN        THOUSAND 
IN    POTS.  _ 
On  own  roots  and  Seedling  Briers. 
TEA,    NOISETTE,    CHINA,    and    HYBRID    TEAS, 
select  LIST  of  the  leading  varieties. 

5-inch  pots  (ist  selection),  fine,  bushy,  ij^,  2  to  2J2  feet. 
5-inch  pots  (2d  selection),  fine,  bushy,  1,  1%  to  2  feet. 
7-inch  pots,  suitable  for  forcing. 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  5  to  7  inch  pots.  4,  5,  6  to  3  feet. 

Second  to  none  in  quality. 
GEO.  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 


u 


NSURPASSED      SEEDS      for     present 
sowing  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  CABBAGES,  ONIONS, 


CAULIFLOWERS,  &c,  at  moderate  prices. 

See  Descriptive  LIST  free  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,     Seed     Merchants 
Nurserymen,  Worcester. 


and 


Tuberous  Begonias. 

JOHN    LAING    and    CO.'S    Gold    Medal 
Collection  is  unrivalled.      They  have  now  in  cultivation 
100,000  Begonias,    which    present   to  the    public  an  unprece- 
dented floral  display  of  single  and  double  flowers.     A  visit  is 
solicited  (Calford  Bridge  Station,  South-Eastern  Railway). 
Prices,  12s.  to  60s.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application.     Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
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UTCH   BULBS. 


IRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 


ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON,  Nurserymen, 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 
Before  ordering  Dutch  Bulbs,  read   ANT.  ROOZEN  and 
SON'S  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  which  their  Agents,  Messrs. 
MERTENS  and  CO.,    5,    Billiter  Square,    London,   E.C, 
will  forward  post-free  on  application. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES, 


Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son 

Beg    to    invite    all    those    interested    in    the   above    to     visit   their 
Nurseries. 

The    Orchard  Houses  are  full  of  Fruit  this  season,  as  usual,  and 
contain  many  interesting  sorts  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

A  laree  Collection  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  Roses  on  bloom. 

[|*K&    The  Nurseries  are  situate  about  one  mile  from  the  Harlow  and 
Sawbridgeworth  Stations,  Great  Eastern  Railway  {Cambridge  Line). 


SAWBEIDGEWOETH,     HERTS. 


THURSDAY    NEXT 


ODONTOGLOSSUM     SCEPTRUM. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  been  instructed  by  Mr.  F.  Sander  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C., 
on  THURSDAY,  August  17,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  superb  Importation  of  ODON- 
TOGLOSSUM SCEPTRUM,  in  sound  and  excellent  condition.  A  few  years  ago  we  imported 
this  fine  Odontoglot,  and  since  then  it  has  been  in  flower  in  several  Collections  and  the  admiration 
of  every  one.  The  flowers  are  round  and  of  great  substance,  and  the  spike  compact  and  large, 
petals  broadly  marked  chocolate-brown,  interveined  with  golden-yellow,  sepals  round  and  fringed, 
golden-yellow  with  deep  chocolate  spots  and  blotches.  What  makes  the  flower  still  more 
beautiful  is  its  very  large,  finely  fringed,  and  round  yellow  lip,  reminding  one  of  the  Golden  Purse 
Orchid,  Stenia.  It  is  an  Odontoglot  difficult  to  import,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  offer  a 
consignment  in  really  fine  health.     (See  dried  flowers.) 

The  Sale  will  also  contain  a  large  Importation  of  CATTLEYA  IMPERIALIS  (GIGAS), 
also  a  CATTLEYA  which  we  believe  really  grand;  and  new  CYPRIPEDIUM  SCHLIMI, 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  MIRANDUM,  ANGULOA  UNIFLORA,  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
ALEXANDR/E — the  grandest  lot  offered  for  some  time,  and  our  extra  varieties  LYCASTE 
SKINNERI,  &c. 


On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION    ROOMS   AND    OFFICES,  38,  KING   STREET,  COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

GREAT    REDUCTION    IN    PRICE,    1882. 

RIDGWAY'S  New  Patent  HEDGE,  GRASS,  and  LAWN-EDGE  CUTTING  MACHINES 

Strongly  recommended  by  the  Field,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  all  the  best  authorities. 
Patronised  by   Her  Majesty's   Commissioners   of  Forests,  and   now  in  use  at   Windsor  Great  Park. 


-■  Yi/Y-"vYi  V   \^v\    \'v' 


GRASS     CUTTERS. 

(Best  Pt  lished  Blades  )       s.d. 
To  cut  10  in.,  with  short  handles     4  6 
,,      14  in.,  with  long  handles     0  o 
,,      18  in.,  with  long  handles  10  6 
(Black  Blades.) 
To  cut  10  in. ,  with  short  handles 
,,      14  in.,  with  long  handles 
,,       18  in,,  with  long  handles 

HEDGE 
CUTTERS.  LAWN-EDOE 

T .  CLIPPER 

to  cut,,'".     ?/'  ,'■■'  Ml  ^SSw.  y^T  r  and 

££$       \§  %}  ,M     e&®*igr  I ITuif  Trimmer. 

Price  i2j.  6d.  only, 
i«.  best  polished. 
Warranted  very 
much  superior  to  any 
other  implement  for 
the  purpose. 

'  Please  send  vis  forward  three 
more  Lawn-edge  Clippers  by  cheapest  and  quickest  mule. 
Your  kind  and  prompt  attention  will  much  oblige.  P.S.— They 
are  a  good  thing." 

May  be  had  from  all  respectable  Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers,  or  direct  from  the"  Patentee,  carriage  paid, 

upon  receipt  of  Post-office  Order. 

Works  :    LONDON    ROAD    MILL,    MACCLESFIELD. 


m. 


From  John  Carter,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Keighley, 
August  4,  1882. — "  Your  Lawn-edger  is  the  best  \ct  made,  and 
will  certainty  do  its  work  well." 

From  Thomas  Beattik  &  Co.,  North  of  Ireland  Seed  Ware- 


house, Belfast,  August  1 
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^i.  Double  First-class  Certificate. 
V:':.,  a  First-class   Certificate   as   a 
Decorative  B editing  Rose  in  18S1,  and 
a    First-class    Certificate   as   a   Show 
Rose  in  1SS2. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  Registered  their  Award,  and 
this  unprecedented  success  has  been 
achieved  by 

An  English  Raised  Seedling  Rose. 

H.P.  DUCHESS   OFCONNAUGHT   (Noble). 
CHARLES     NOBLE,     BAGSHOT. 

Sow  at  Once, 

CRANSTON'S  EXCELSIOR  ONION 

The  finest  winter  variety  in  cultivation  ; 
grows  an  immense  size,  and  very  handsome 
shape.     First-class  Certificate. 

Post-free  for  is.  6d.  per  Packet. 

CRANSTON'S   NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED). 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 

ORNAMENTAL        PALM  S. 

SEED  of  OREODOXA,  the  most  graceful 
of  Palms.  In  good  condition  and  fresh.  Price, 
-tor.  per  bushel. 


15s. 


THOS.  CHRISTY  &  CO., 
FENCHURCH    STREET,    LONDON, 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  FERNS. 

Having  a  splendid  stock,  we  offer  ioo  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 
in  50  species  and  varieties,  for  42J.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 
25;.  ;  50  in  25  varieties,  2U,  ;  25  for  \os.  6d.  ;  12  for  4s. 

or  6s. 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  application. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

DANIELS' 
CHOICE      SEEDS, 

FOR  PRESENT  SO  WING. 
Post  or  Carriage  Free  at  Prices  Quoted. 

DANIELS'  DEFIANCE  CABBAGE.— The  most  mag- 
nificent variety  ever  sent  out,  weight  12  lb.  to  15  lb.,     Per 
remarkably  early,  short-legged,  and  compact,  and  of     02. 
the   most   delicious  Marrow  flavour.     Should  be  in     s.  d. 

every  garden.         Per  packet  1  s.  6d.     3     6 

From  Rev.  E.  P.  Cambridge,  Warm-well  Rectory, 

July  21.— "  Daniels'  Defiance  Cabbage  has  turned 

out  the  finest  and  most  delicate  flavoured  I  have  ever 

eaten." 

ONION— Daniels'   Golden  Rocca,  magnificent  variety, 

equal  to  the  finest  imported  onions,  per  pkt.  1*.  fid.     . . 
,,     Daniels'  Giant  Rocca  (true),  splendid  variety,  fre- 
quently weighing  2  to  3  lb.  each     . .  . .  ..10 

,,     Large  Red  Tripoli  10 

„    „    White 08 

„     White  Lisbon        06 

„     „     Spanish  06 

.,     New  Queen 

LETTUCE-Black-seed  Bath  Cos 

„     Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb  . . 
,,     Hardy  Hammersmith     . . 
PARSLEY— Daniels'  Queen  . .  . .         Per  packet,  is. 

TURNIP— Daniels'  Improved  Snowball 06 

Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities  on  application. 

DANIELS    BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 

STRAWBERRIES  A  SPECIALITY. 

Strong  Runners  from  ground,  and  in  small  and 
large  pots,  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name. 

LIST  OF  SORTS  AND  PRICE 

ON  APPLICATION  TO 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 
SEGERS       BROTHERS, 

BULB  GROWERS, 

Beg    their   Customers  to  send   their  Orders  as  soon 

as   convenient,    because  it  is  now  the  proper  time  for 
ordering. 


THREE    MEDALS 


AW  VRDED     rO 


B,  W.  WARHURST, 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY'S 
GREAT    IMPLEMENT    SHOW, 

SOUTH    KENSINGTON. 


HIGHEST     AWARD 
For      BEN'S      BOILER, 

Which  also  obtained  the  Medal  last  year. 


THE         ONLY        AWARD 
For    GLAZING. 

Patent  Lead  Bars  requiring  no  Putty  ;  also  Glazing  with 
under  Putty  and  none  outside. 


BRONZE    MEDAL 
For    GARDEN    SEATS: 

The  Highest  Award  (Silver  Medal)  in  this  Class  being 
given  to  the  same  Seats  in  a  Larger  Collection. 

The  Novelty  being 

MEAD'S    REPLEX    SEAT     and    TABLE, 

Readily  changed,  and  combining,  in  addition,  a  Box 
under  seat,  for  Tennis,  Croquet,  Tools,  &c.  Useful  to 
Cricketers  for  Scoring,  Bats,  Balls,  &c.  ;  also  for  Schools, 
Chapels,  Lecture  Rooms,  &c. 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  exhibited  other 
Boilers,  including  the  New  Patent  Wrought-Iron  Tubu- 
lar and  Conical,  called 


THE    "  MONARCH," 

For  use  either  as  an  Independent  Boiler,  or  set  in 
Brickwork. 

Abo  GAS  BOILERS,  GAS  STOVES,  Small  Appa- 
ratus with  Copper  Boiler  and  Wrought-iron  Double 
Tubes,  for  Water,  Heated  by  Oil  or  Gas. 

Portable-jointed  Pipes  and  Valves  of  various  kinds, 
Iron  Vases,  Tables,  Scrapers,  &c. 


B.  W.  WARHURST, 

Horticultural  Engineer, 
33,   HIGHGATE  ROAD,  LONDON,    N.W. 


THE 
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Pamphlet  on  Glasshouses  and  Heating,  and 
Illustrations  and  Prices  of  above,  on  application. 


A    VISIT    TO    EVERSLEY. 

IN  one  of  Charles  Kingsley's  earliest  descrip- 
tions of  the  parish  where  he  lived  as  curate 
and  rector  thirty-three  years,  he  reported  five- 
sixths  of  Eversley  as  moor  and  Fir  forest.  At 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  the  wastes  and  wilds  of 
Hampshire  and  Surrey,  of  Aldershot,  Bagshot, 
Frimley,  and  Chobham,  famous  for  Fir  trees, 
and  known  as  the  district  of  the  Bagshot  Sand, 
extended  towards  London  as  far  as  Weybridge, 
where  the  better  land  of  the  Thames  Valley 
begins.  But  the  Fir  could  not  then  have  been 
the  native  tree  of  that  wide  country,  as  it  is 
now,  or  Eversley  (the  wild  boar's  haunt)  would 
have  been  more  appropriately  named  from  a 
bird  instead  of  a  boar,  and  a  devourer  of  Pine 
seed,  such  as  the  crossbill,  or  it  might  have 
been  named  from  the  capercailzie.  The  parish 
consists  of  three  small  hamlets,  each  standing 
on  its  own  green,  surrounded  now  by  Fir 
plantations,  and  formerly,  I  have  no  doubt,  by 
Oak  woods,  divided  by  tracts  of  moorland,  arid 
distributed  over  the  best  ground  wherever  a 
trail  of  fertility  is  occasioned  by  the  numerous 
streams. 

On  the  derivation  of  the  word  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor,  author  of  Words  and  Places,  wrote  to 
Kingsley  that  he  thought  him  right  in  taking  the 
name  of  Eversley  as  one  of  the  few  remaining 
records  of  the  former  existence  of  the  wild  boar 
in  England.  He  adds — "In  Anglo-Saxon  a 
wild  boar  was  called  eofor.  An  Anglo-Saxon 
eo  commonly  answers  to  modern  English  e.  AH 
these  changes  are  seen  in  the  word  seven,  which  in 
Anglo-Saxon  was  written  scofon.  Hence  Anglo- 
Saxon  eofon  would  take  the  English  form  ever 
(genitive  evers)."  The  last  syllable  of  Eversley 
is  the  Anglo-Saxon  ledh,  a  bosky  place — a  sort  of 
open  pasturage  more  or  less  wooded.  Kingsley 
lodged  for  a  while  on  one  of  the  greens  near 
the  Chequers  Inn,  where  I  took  luncheon,  and 
I  will  borrow  his  description.  "  I  pass  through 
a  gateway,"  he  says,  "  out  upon  a  village  green, 
planted  with  rows  of  Oaks,  surrounded  by  trim 
sunny  cottages,  a  pleasant  oasis  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilderness."  An  "  oasis  "  is  the  gift  of 
water,  and  in  this  parish  and  district  the  narrow 
valley  of  some  stream,  or  rivulet,  often  lies  like 
a  long  green  garden  between  two  banks  of 
brown  moor.  Kingsley  describes  the  cottages 
"each  with  its  large  neat  garden,  and  beehives, 
and  pigs  and  geese,  and  turf  stack."  He  said 
once  to  one  of  my  informants,  speaking  of  his 
flock,  "  I  know  them  all,  and  their  geese  and 
pigs  too ! " 

I  had  walked  through  3  miles  of  self-sown 
Scotch  Firs,  when  a  kind  guide  bade  me  fare- 
well at  a  gate,  and  pointed  out  the  comfortable 
old  Rectory  of  Eversley.  I  had  reached  my 
goal  within  a  few  hundred  yards.  Streams  of 
water  and  ponds  are  plentiful  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, where  several  parishes  in  Hants,  Berks, 
and  Surrey  are  watered  by  several  well-known 
streams— the  Loddon  and  Blackwater  and  their 
tributaries.  A  little  rivulet  lay  between  the  Fir 
wood    and    the    rectory,   and    a    large    black 
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Poplar  on  its  margin  bore  witness  to  a  better 
soil.  The  rectory  and  church  are  close  toge- 
ther, and  both  are  surrounded  with  mixed  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  high  road  before  the  rectory 
windows  has  been  planted  out  from  the  lawn 
skilfully,  having  a  most  pleasing  outlook  upon 
the  glebe  across  the  way  where  the  ground  rises, 
so  that  the  prospect  consists  of  a  grass  field 
sloping  up  to  the  trees  and  fences  of  a  broken 
ridge.  The  highest  point  is  the  knoll  on  the  left. 
"  Feed  on  Nature,"  says  Kingsley,  in  a  letter 
of  advice  ;  and  here,  on  his  own  ground,  he 
could  do  so  amid  one  of  Nature's  peaceful  pas- 
toral scenes.  And  from  beneath  the  Acacias  on 
the  lawn  he  could  look  on  the  moorland  and  on 
"  these  delicious  self-sown  Firs!"  as  he  used 
to  call  them.  "  Oh,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast 
wilderness : "  some  one  sighs.  Here  is  the 
lodge,  and  here  the  wilderness — a  green  wilder- 
ness of  self-sown  Firs.  "There  they  stand  in 
thousands,"  he  wrote,  in  My  Whiter  Garden, 
(prose  idylls),  "  the  sturdy  Scots,  colonising 
the  desert  in  spite  of  frost,  and  gales,  and 
barrenness  ;  and  clustering  together,  too,  as 
Scotchmen  always  do  abroad,  little  and  big, 
every  one  under  his  neighbour's  lee,  according 
to  the  good  old  proverb  of  their  native  land, 
"  Caw  me,  and  I'll  caw  thee  ! ' " 

Writing  to  an  old  schoolfellow,  a  soldier  who 
can  hardly  understand  life  at  Eversley,  he  calls 
himself  a  "minute  philosopher,"  explains  his 
winter  garden  and  its  evergreens,  Scotch  Fir, 
Holly,  Furze,  and  Heath,  and  then  reads  a 
noble  lecture  on  the  study  of  Nature,  concluding, 
"and  if  a  man  be  busy,  and  busy  about  his 
duty,  what  more  does  he  require  for  time  or  for 
eternity  ? "  Geologist  and  student  of  natural 
history,  he  was,  of  course,  a  close  observer,  and 
nothing  escaped  his  notice  in  his  "  winter  gar- 
den." Queen's  chaplain  and  brilliant  as  he 
was  in  letters,  how  he  loved  that  garden — a 
dead  world  it  may  seem  to  some,  and  yet  so 
full  of  life  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  ! 
"  Above  my  head,"  he  says,  "  every  Fir  needle 
is  breathing — breathing  for  ever  ;  currents  un- 
numbered circulate  in  every  bough,  quickened 
by  some  undiscovered  miracle  ;  around  me 
every  Fir-stem  is  distilling  strange  juices,  which 
no  laboratory  of  man  can  make  ;  and  where  my 
dull  eyes  see  only  death,  the  eye  of  God  sees 
boundless  life  and  motion,  health  and  use." 

He  found  many  interesting  problems  and 
some  mysteries  in  his  garden.  The  white 
Clover  puzzle  has  greatly  exercised  the  agricul- 
tural mind  sometimes,  and  no  wonder.  Farmers 
ask  what  produces  white  Clover?  The  author 
of  My  Winter  Garden  asks,  "  What  makes 
Erica  tetralix  grow  in  one  soil  and  the  Bracken 
in  another  ?  How  did  three  species  of  Club- 
moss — one  of  them  quite  an  alpine  one — get 
down  here,  all  the  way  from  Wales  perhaps, 
upon  this  isolated  patch  of  gravel  ?  Why  did 
that  one  patch  of  Carex  arenaria  settle  in  the 
only  square  yard  for  miles  and  miles  which  bore 
sufficient  resemblance  to  its  native  sandhill  by 
the  seashore  to  make  it  comfortable  ?  Why  did 
Myosurus  minimus,  which  I  had  hunted  for  in 
vain  for  fourteen  years,  appear  by  dozens  in  the 
fifteenth  upon  a  new-made  bank  which  had 
been  for  at  least  200  years  a  farm  gateway  ?  " 

Following  Addison,  who  claimed  for  his  own 
all  the  beautiful  estates  he  fancied,  Kingsley 
says,  "  I  call  the  garden  mine,  not  because  I 
own  it  in  any  legal  sense,  but  in  that  higher 
sense  in  which  10,000  people  can  own  the 
same  thing,  and  yet  no  man's  right  interferes 
with  another's  ;"  and  he  declares  it  is  as  full  of 
glory  and  instruction  to  him  as  the  Himalaya 
or  the  Punjab  to  his  soldier  friend.  The  life 
and  studies  at  Eversley  taught,  too,  a  respect 
for  simple  labourers,  and  a  sympathy  with  simple 
people,  and  it  taught,  to  quote  the  Rector, 
"  that  the  world  is  going  God's  way." 

Those  who  have  read  Kingsley's  life,  or  who 
know  anything  of  his  eminence  as  an  author, 


professor,  or  lecturer,  preacher,  and  clergyman, 
must  know  him  for  a  hard-working  man.  One 
of  his  parishioners  told  me  that  he  did  as  much 
work  as  three  men.  In  a  love-letter  written 
from  Eversley,  shortly  before  his  marriage,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  confesses  to  a  very 
busy  life.  He  studied  music  for  the  sake  of 
his  singers,  medicine  for  the  sake  of  the 
scattered  poor  and  their  rheumatics  ;  and  as  a 
teacher  and  leader  in  the  parish  he  took  care  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  ways  and  wants  of 
the  people.  He  led  among  his  flock  a  most 
manful  and  practical  life,  combining  varied 
interests.  He  could  do  most  kinds  of  farm 
work,  follow  the  hounds,  throw  a  fly  most  skil- 
fully, write  verses  or  a  novel,  and,  as  he  once 
observed  in  his  graphic  way,  in  reference  to 
professional  duties,  "  It  is  past  two  now,  and  I 
have  four  old  women  to  read  to  at  three,  and  an 
old  man  to  bury  at  four  ;  and  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  that  you  will  respect  me  the  more  for 
going  home  and  doing  my  duty."  That  habit 
of  doing  his  duty  in  his  parish  in  the  most 
patient,  energetic,  practical,  and  acceptable 
way,  "  unresting,  untiring,"  made  him  so  beloved 
that  I  doubt  if  any  man  ever  had  a  more  undi- 
vided body  of  devoted  neighbours  around  him. 
One  knows  not  where  to  stop  in  describing 
such  a  many-sided  and  so  good  a  man.  "  He 
had  the  hearts  of  all  the  people,"  said  an  old 
parishioner.  But  he  had  the  hearts  of  half  the 
men  of  science— of  Max  Muller,  Huxley,  Darwin, 
Lyell,  and  a  host  of  others.  His  efforts  went 
far  to  make  the  Wellington  College,  founded 
in  honour  of  the  great  Duke  4  miles  from 
Eversley,  a  success.  He  delivered  bright, 
delightful  lectures  to  the  boys,  presided 
at  their  games,  which  of  course  succeeded, 
and  founded  their  museum,  which  could  not 
fail  under  such  auspices.  The  boys  were  for 
ever  drifting  over  to  the  rectory,  drawn  thither 
by  the  influence  of  some  irresistible  attraction, 
as  the  magnet  turns  to  the  pole.  When  he  was 
Canon  of  Chester,  he  started  a  natural  history 
society,  and  wrote  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and 
other  friends  to  enrol  their  names  to  give  it 
Mat.  This  large  society  embraced  all  classes, 
and  he  led  them  all  in  their  excursions,  all 
travelling  together  second-class,  and  broke 
down  the  artificial  barriers  between  man  and 
man,  as  no  sermons,  admonitions,  nor  exhorta- 
tions could  have  done. 

The  idle  hours  of  such  a  man  could  be  but 
few  ;  but  he  sometimes  engaged  in  sports.  In 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Tom  Hughes — save  his 
recent  judgeship,  and  as  England  has  got  him 
again,  long  may  she  keep  him,  for  he,  too,  is  a 
good  fellow — he  is  full  of  cheerful,  jolly  gossip 
about  fishing  and  flies.  "  Mind  your  March 
browns,"  he  says,  "certain  till  the  black  Alder 
comes  out,  which  he  won't  here  for  three  weeks, 
unless  we  have  a  sudden  change."  He  con- 
cludes with  the  following  order,  "Also  bring  me 
(and  I  will  pay  thee)  1  lb.  avoirdupois  of  Skin- 
ners' best  Bristol  bird's-eye.  You  mind  that 
last,  or  I'll  send  you  back  for  it." 

I  visited  an  inn  where  he  has  often  treated 
the  labourers  with  beer,  and  drunk  with  them. 
And  did  this  stain  his  cloth  ?  The  answer  is 
found  in  the  reverence  they  felt  for  him,  the 
good  influence  he  exerted,  and  their  great 
affection.  I  heard  him  spoken  of  as  "  Mr." 
Kingsley,  like  any  other  rector,  but  to  his  face 
they  often  called  him  "  uncle."  And  if  the 
clergy  were  generally  called  "uncle"  in  the 
same  spirit,  by  the  same  class — the  poor,  the 
rich  might  call  them  what  they  pleased,  but  the 
Church  would  be  strengthened. 

One  cannot  claim  perfection  for  any  son  of 
Eve  ;  and  if  any  may  think  himself  free  from 
human  frailty,  which  began  in  a  garden,  though 
it  does  not  tarnish  gardeners  more  than  others, 
they  had  better  conceal  it  from  the  envious 
world.  Kingsley  professed  a  "  muscular 
Christianity,"   but  he  lived  a  pure  and   noble 


life,  and,  as  a  clergyman,  a  successful  one,  for 
"every  man  Jack"  of  his  parishioners,  as  one 
of  themselves  told  me,  "was  a  steady  church- 
goer." 

My  sketch  of  Kingsley  must  needs  be  rapid, 
and  I  must  now  hasten  to  the  end  of  my  short 
story.     In  visiting  the  church  and  parsonage, 
after  this  momentary  glimpse  at  the  good  parson, 
having  left  the  Bramshill  Fir  woods,  which  he 
delighted  to  ramble  in,  I  crossed  the  little  brook 
which   brings  loam  and  fertility  to  the  lower 
ground  through  which  it  runs,  and  then  a  few 
steps  brought  me  to  the  rectory  gate.     It  stood 
half  open,  shabby  for  want  of  repair  and  paint, 
and  the  drive  to  the  front  door  was  covered 
with   weeds.     I   had  heard   that    a    successor 
of  a  very   different  type   had  followed   Kings- 
ley,    and    I     now    saw     that    a    much     less 
calamity  had  at  length  befallen  the    parish — 
he  had  gone  away.     The  house  is  covered  with 
creepers,  which   Kingsley  himself  planted  and 
trained,  but  they   are  unkempt  and  straggling. 
Two  tall  specimens  of  the   Mullein,  noble  wild 
plants,  but  misplaced  here,  grow  upon  the  lawn, 
and  Docks,  coarse  Plantains,  and  Thistles  look 
into  the  windows.     There  are  the  Lombardy 
Poplars  and  the  little   bell-turret,  which  both 
appear  in  an  engraving  I  have   seen,  with  a 
starling   (his    favourite    bird)   perched   on    the 
tallest  Poplar's  terminal  branch  ;  but  how  deso- 
late this  homestead  of  our  so  good  and  great, 
once  the  brightest  of  homes,  now  looks  !     The 
seat  beneath  the  three  Scotch   Firs  where  he 
loved  to  sit,  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  lawn,  is 
broken.     Kingsley  died  January  23,   1875,  and 
the  "abomination  of  desolation"  has  reigned 
here  since.    I  passed  through  a  wicket  gate  into 
the   churchyard,   and    walked    straight    to   his 
grave.     I  knew  where  he  lay,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  three  Firs,  on  the  south  side,  on  the  left 
of  the  walk  leading  from  the  lych  gate.     It  is  a 
very   pretty   churchyard,    thanks    to    Kingsley. 
Some  clergymen  will  not  allow  the  decoration 
by  seemly  shrubs  and  trees  of  these  most  sacred 
spots  on  earth  which  most  need  the  presence  of 
Yew  or  Cypress  and  other  evergreen  trees.  Such 
men  must  be  wanting  in  human  sympathy,  and 
such  clergymen  must  weaken  the  Church.  From 
the  lych  gate  there  is  an   avenue  of  fine  Irish 
Yews,  with  a  tall  Thuya  terminating  each  row; 
the  boundary  wall,  on  the  right,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wall  of  Ivy — you  cannot  see  a  brick. 
The  church,  with  tower  and  four  turrets,  is  half 
hidden  with   Ivy  and  an  evergreen  Crataegus, 
planted  by  Kingsley  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
The  wall  on  the  south,  which  divides  the  church- 
yard from  the  rectory  garden,  and  beneath  which 
he  lies,  is  covered  with  such  masses  of  Ivy  and 
other  evergreens  that  you  cannot  see  the  ruined 
seat  from  his  grave,  nor  could  you  see  into  the 
graveyard  from  the  garden.  There  are  six  great 
Irish  Yews  growing  round  an  adjoining  grave, 
planted  before  he  needed  a  memorial.     He  lies 
low  amid  many  tall  shrubs,  with  an  edging  of 
marble  enclosing   7   feet  of  level   turf,   and  a 
marble   cross  at  the   head,    wreathed  with  the 
flower  he   is   said   to  have  loved   best,    whose 
cruciform  stamens  form  the  symbol  of  his  faith — 
the  Passion-flower.     He  was  only  fifty-six  at  his 
death,  and  the  date  of  death  and  name  form 
the  whole  of  the  inscription,  except  these  touch- 
ing words,  placed  there  by  his   own  desire,  and 
conveying  the  story  of  his  life  and  firm  belief  : 
"Amavimus,  amamus,  amabimus."     It  seemed 
to  me  that  a  commentary  to  this  declaration  of 
love   past,    present,    and   to  come,   lay   on   his 
grave  in  the  form  of  several  garlands  or  hand- 
fuls   of  flowers,  scattered  there   quite  recently. 
The  Queen  has  sent  votive  flowers  to  the  grave 
of  her  late  chaplain,  and   the   Prince  of  Wales, 
too,  who  loved  this  brave  heart,  and  whose  little 
sons   sent  him,   when   stricken  by  death  as   it 
proved,  small  pictures  from  Sandringham,  and 
affectionate  messages  to  cheer  him  ;  but  there 
were    humble    nosegays   strewed    there   to  the 
memory    of  the  friend   whom  they  could   not 
always  call  "  Mr."  at  Eversley.    These  lay  on  the 
grave  of  "uncle."     Some  of  the  little  bouquets 
had  not  been  tied  up.     I  noticed    particularly  a 
bunch    of   Forget-me-Nots    cast    down     loose 
by   small    hands,    apparently    to    honour    the 
memory  of  one  who  "  worked  as  hard  as  three 
men " — all   these   words   are    from   Eversley — 
"  and  did  what  was  right."  H.  E. 
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in  SPERALOE  YUCCIFOLIA,  B*gtlm* 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  plant,  for  the  full  botani- 
cal history  of  which  we  may  refer  to  the  works  below 
cited.  It  is  neither  an  Aloe,  nor  an  Agave,  nor  a 
Yucca,  but  it  is  something  like  all  three.  The  leaves, 
pollen,  and  seeds,  says  Engelmann,  are  those  of  a 
Yucca,  the  perigone  and  pistil  those  of  an  Aloe,  the 
filaments,  being  adnate  at  the  base  and  geniculate 
upwards,  resemble  those  of  an  Agave.  As  a  garden 
plant  we  may  say  that  in  addition  to  the  above  Iflce- 


nativc  of  Texas,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
striking  of  recent  introductions  of  its  class.  The  great 
length  of  time  during  which  it  remains  in  bloom  is  one 
of  its  desirable  characteristics,  the  specimen  from 
which  our  figure  was  taken  having  been  in  bloom 
for  many  weeks,  and  therefore  not  adequately  repre- 
senting the  beauty  of  the  plant. 

It  is  worth  cautioning  tally  writers  and  catalogue 
makers  not  to  confound  this  with  llcsperekea,  an 
Oleaceous  genus.  M.  T.  M. 

Begonia  lineata,  N.  E.  Br* 

I'lant  7 — 9  inches  high.  Kootstock  tuberous. 
Stem  dying  down  annually,  terete,  glabrous,  fleshy, 
intcrnodes  elongated,  greenish  with  pink  lines,  or 
pinkish,  somewhat  pellucid.  Stipules  lanceolate, 
acuminate,    membranous,   \  inch  long,  2  —  2\  lines 


FlG.    34. — HESPERALOE  YUCCIFOLIA.        I'LANT   MUCH    REDUCED;     PALE   ROSE  FLOWERS   NAT.    SIZE. 


nesses  it  may  also  be  likened  to  a  Bromeliad, 
such  as  Tillandsia,  of  which  it  has  the  tufted 
dry  foliage.  As  our  cut  (fig.  34),  taken  from 
a  specimen  communicated  by  Mr.  Ware,  will 
show,  the  plant  bears  a  rosette  of  long  ( 12 — 18  inches) 
narrow  channelled  dry  leaves,  the  margin  of  which 
breaks  up  into  long  whitish  threads.  From  the 
centre  of  the  tuft  uprises  a  flower-stalk  3 — 4  feet  in 
height,  naked  at  the  base,  but  bearing  at  the  upper 
part  fascicles  of  flowers  loosely  disposed  in  racemes. 
The  perianth  is  cylindrical,  reddish,  6-parted,  the 
segments  linear  obtuse  persistent.  The  fruit  is 
described  as  capsular,  with  numerous  thin  black  hori- 
zontally-arranged Yucca-like  seeds.     The  plant  is  a 

*  Hesperaloe  yuccifolia,  Engelmann,  in  Watson's  Botany 
apth  Parallel  (1871),  p.  497  (Appendix)  ;  Yucca  (.') parz'ijlora, 
Torrey,  in  Bot.  Mexican  Boundary  (Emory,  1858),  p.  221  ; 
Aloe  yuccafolia,  Gray,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad,,  p.  y^o,_fide  Engel- 
mann. 


broad.  Petiole  terete,  channelled  down  the  face, 
\ — \\  inch  long,  of  the  same  substance  and  colour  as 
the  stem,  but  sparsely  pilose.  Lamina  obliquely 
cordate-ovate,  acute,  or  acuminate,  the  basal  lobes 
rounded,  overlapping  in  the  lower  leaves,  margin 
minutely  ciliate,  sinuate  repand  or  more  or  less 
lobed  ;  7 — S  nerved,  nerves  slightly  prominent  above, 
very  prominent  beneath ;  upper  surface  somewhat 
rough  from  short  scattered  setse,  blackish-green,  very 
thickly  covered  with  silvery-grey  spots,  or  the  central 
area  almost  entirely  silvery-grey,  broken  into  spots 
and  dots  towards  the  margin  ;  under-surface  glabrous, 
except  the  nerves,  which  are  sparsely  pilose  or  setu- 
lose,  purple-red,  densely  covered  with  minute  whitish 
dots.  Cyme  terminal,  dichotomous.  Bracts  large, 
submembranous,  deeply  concave,  sub-carinate  on  the 
back,  caducous.  Pedicels  h — §  inch  long,  rosy. 
Flowers  glabrous,  about  an  inch  across  their  longest 
diameter,  pale  pinkish,  with  the  base  of  the  sepals  and 


petals  and  the  veins  deep  rose  coloured  ;  male  flowers 
with  two  broadly  elliptic  obtuse  sepals,  and  two  much 
smaller  obovate  petals  ;  stamens  monadelphous  in  a 
globose  shortly  stipitate  head,  anthers  obovate,  yellow  ; 
female  flowers  with  two  sepals  and  4—5  petals,  the 
two  innermost  ones  much  smaller  than  the  rest  ; 
stigmas  sinuous,  scarcely  spiral,  yellow.  Ovary 
2-celIed,  white,  with  three  unequal  red  or  greenish 
wings,  the  lateral  wings  narrow  cuneate-dcltoid,  the 
dorsal  wings  obliquely  semi-elliptic,  twice  as  broad 
as  the  lateral  ones,  all  abruptly  rounded  at  the  apex. 
Placentas  bifid.  Capsule  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  breadth,  2-celled. 

This  pretty  species  was  introduced  from  Java  by 
Mr.  Curtis,  and  was  recently  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  show  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  who  have 
tin-  entire  stock  of  the  plant.  It  belongs  to  the  section 
Platycentrum,  and  is  closely  allied  to  II.  rupicola, 
MiqM  but  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  species 
by  its  much  larger  flowers,  ovary,  and  seed  vessel, 
these  being  about  twice  the  size  of  those  of  II.  rupi- 
cola, and  the  dorsal  wing  of  the  ovary  is  of  a  very 
different  shape,  being  in  B.  rupicola  about  twice  as 
broad  as  long,  whilst  in  B.  lineata  it  is  twice  as  long 
as  broad.  The  leaves  also  of  B.  lineata  are  mure  or 
less  scabrous  above,  whilst  in  B.  rupicnla  they  are 
glabrous.  It  will  probably  make  a  good  plant  to 
hybridise  with.  N,  E,  Brown,  Herbarium,  Kew, 

STAPELIA    PULCHEl.I.A,    MaSS* 

Everywhere  perfectly  glabrous.  Stems  2 — 4  inches 
high,  \ — \  inch  thick,  4-angled,  with  stout  conical 
spreading  decussate  teeth  ;  just  like  the  stems  of  S. 
variegata,  S.  bufonia,  &c.  Flowers  in  gradually 
developing,  several  flowered,  sub-sessile  or  sessile 
cymes.  Pedicels  1  — \\  inch  long,  1 — \\  line  thick. 
Calyx  lobes  ovate  acute,  1^ — z\  lines  long.  Corolla 
\\ — 1\  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  shallow  saucer- 
shaped  disk,  and  spreading  or  recurving  deltoid- 
ovate  acute  5-nerved  lobes ;  annulus  small,  solid, 
obscurely  pentagonal,  4  —  7  lines  in  diameter, 
only  raised  h — ^  a  line  above  the  general  sur- 
face, the  face  of  the  corolla  slightly  rugulose, 
sulphur-yellow,  covered  with  numerous  small  purple- 
brown  dots  or  minute  specks,  these  are  smaller  and 
more  crowded  upon  the  annulus,  and  become  more 
minute  towards  the  tips  of  the  lobes,  the  margins  of 
the  lobes  are  also  sometimes  very  narrowly  edged 
with  purple-brown  ;  the  bottom  of  the  cup  formed 
by  the  annulus  is  purple-brown,  or  pale  purple- 
red,  and  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  yellow 
ground  colour  by  a  darker  purple-red  line,  or  more 
rarely  the  entire  bottom  of  the  cup  is  of  a  uniform 
sulphur-yellow.  Segments  of  the  outer  corona  linear- 
oblong  obtusely  rounded,  or  emarginate,  or  minutely 
three-toothed  at  the  apex,  i\ — 14  line  long,  ^  line 
broad  ;  above  dark  purple-brown,  with  a  spot  or 
somewhat  V-shaped  transverse  line  a  little  below  the 
apex,  of  pale  sulphur-yellow,  and  generally  narrowly 
margined  with  the  same  colour  ;  beneath  yellowish 
with  just  the  apex  dark  purple-brown  ;  gynostegium 
dark  purple-red.  Segments  of  inner  corona  with  the 
apex  produced  into  a  short  subulate  erect  beak  about 
j$  line  long,  and  with  a  short  conical  projection  on  the 
shoulder  (the  bend  where  the  coronal  segments  become 
incumbent  on  the  anthers),  dark  purple-brown  marked 
with  yellowish. 

A  very  neat  and  pretty  species,  which  I  first  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Westcombe  in  August,  1S77,  and 
quite  recently  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  the  Curator 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  who 
states  in  his  letter  that  "our  Hon.  Secretary,  II. 
Buckley,  Esq.,  brought  the  plant  from  the  Cape 
about  four  years  ago." 

This  species  was  placed  by  Ilaworth  in  his  genus 
Podanthes,  and  by  Decaisne  in  the  same  group, 
except  that  the  latter  author  treated  Podanthes  as  a 
section  of  the  genus  Stapelia,  instead  of  maintaining 
it  as  a  separate  genus,  and  this  appears  to  me  a  more 
correct  view,  as  I  have  already  expressed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Botany,  xvii.,  p.  1G3, 
for  the  present  plant  appears  to  me  to  connect  the  tw<> 
groups  of  species  that  fall  under  the  generic  names 
Podanthes  and  Stapelia. 

Masson's  figure  of  this  species  is  not  a  good  one, 
nor  is  his  description  as  ample  as  could  be  desired, 
yet  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  plan) 
I  have  here  described  is  the  true  S.  pulchelJa  of 
Masson.  None  of  the  authors  who  since  Masson  have 
written  upon  the  Stapelia?  seem  to  have  seen  living 
flowers  of  this  species,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  common  plant  in  cultivation,  since  I  can  find  no 
record  of  having  received  it  from  any  other  corre- 
spondents than  those  mentioned  above,  though  I  have 
an  impression  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Daniel,  of  Epsom,  has 
sent  me  a  very  similar  if  not  identical  plant.  There 
appear  to  be  two  varieties  of  it,  one  having  the  corolla 
marked  with  purple-brown  dots,  the  other  having  the 
dots  reduced  to  mere  specks.  N.  E.  Brown,  Kew. 

*  Stapelia  pulc/iella,  Masson,  Stapelia  nova',  p.  22,  t.  36  . 
Haworth,  Syn.  PI.  Skc,  p.  33  ;  Decaisne,  id  DC.  Prod.  8, 
p.  655. 
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COUNTY. 

APRICOTS. 

PLUMS. 

PEACHES 

CHERRIES.!    and  NEC- 

|    TARINES. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 

SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEEN    

Average 

Under 

Failure 

Under 

Full  average ; 

fruit  fine 

Under 

Over  ;  very 
good 
Under 
average;  good 
Under ;    bad 
Failure 
Under 

Average  ;  very 
good 
Under 

Average ;  good 

Under  average 

Under 

Under 

Few  grown 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Over 

Under 

Under 
Under  average 

Under  average 

Failed    com- 
pletely 
Average  ; 

good 

Failure,  both 

standards  and 

wall 

Average ; 

good 

Good  average 
crop 

Average  on    i 

walls 

Much  under 

average 

Under 

Very  few 

Very  few 

Under 

Far  below 

average 

Under 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

average  ;  good 

Under  ;    bad 

Scarce 

Under 

Under 

Failure 

Under 

Very  bad  crop 
Under 

Under 

Under  ;    good 

Under  average 

Under 

Average 
Under  ;    bad 

Average;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 
Under  average 

Under  aver- 
age ;  good 
Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

None      except 

Victorias 
Under  average 

Under  ;  good 

Under  average 

All  vars.  are 
very  scarce 

Under  aver- 
age ;  good 
Under 

Failure 

Under  :  very 
good 

Failure 

Under ;  good 

Average 
Average ;  gooc 
Under  average 

Failure 
Under  average 

Very  few 

Bad  ;    under 

average 

Under  average 

Average  ; 
llorellos  good 
Jnder  average 

Average ; 

good 
Half  a  crop 

Under,  except 

Morellos 

Average 
Under  average 

Under 

Failure 

Average  ;  good 

Under ;  good 
Average 

Under ;  bad 

Failure 

Under 

Bad  crop 
Under  aver- 
age :  good 
Under 

Under  ;   bad 

Under  average 

Under 

Average 
Under  ;   bad 

Average ;  very 

good 

Average 

Under] ;  good 

Under 

Under  average 

Under  aver- 
age :  good 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Under  average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under  average 

Under  ;  good 

Under  average 

An  aveiage 
crop 
Under 

Average 

Failure 

Under ;  bad 

Failure 
Under ;  good 

Average 

Total  failure 

Under  average 

Average 

Average ;  gooc 

Under  average 

Good  average 
Morellos  under 
Under  average 

Not  grown 
outdoors 

Not  grown  in 
the  open  air 

Under 

Much  under 

average 

Trees  all  killed 

Failure 

Under 
average  ;  good 

Failure 
Under 

Under  average 
Under 

Under 

None  on  the 
open  walls 

Scarce ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Over  average 
under  glass 

Under  average 
Under  ;  good 
Under  average 

They  bave 

failed 
Failure 

Under  ;  bad 

Failure 
Average ;  gooc 

Under  average 

Average ;  very 
|           good 

Under 

Much  under 

average 
Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 

Under 

Very  few 

Very  few 

Under 
Under  average 

Under 

Under  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under  ;    bad 

Under  average 

Fair ;   under 

average 

Under 

Failure 

Under 

Very  bad  crop 
Under  aver- 
age ;  good 
Under 

Average  ;  good 

Under  average 

Average 

Under 
Under  ;   bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Total  failure 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under  average 

Under  aver- 
age ;  very  good 
Under ;  good 

Very  bad 

Under 

Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Under 

Scarcely      any 

Under  average 

Under  ;  bad 

Under  average 

A  few  on  wall 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under  ;  very 
good 

Failure 

Under  ;  good 

Under  average 

Average 
Under  average 

Failure 
Underaverage 
Under  average 
Under  average 
Under  average 

Under              Average 

Average 

Average 

Under  aver- 
age ;  good 
Under 
Average,  and 

very  good 

Not  above  half 

a  crop 

Average 

Over 
Average ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average 

Under  average 

Over ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average  ;    bad 
from  rain 
Very  bad 

Over  average  ; 

very  good 

Over, 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Good 
Average  ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Over  average 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Very  abundant 

Heavy  crops  ; 

good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  good 

Under  aver- 
age :  bad 
Average ;  good 

Average 

Early         sorts 
very  plentiful 
Above  average 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Abundant 

crop 
Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Average ; 

quality    good 

Average 

Good  average 

Over :  very 

good 

Average  ;  goot 
Average ;  goot 
Over  average 

Plentiful 
Average  ;  gooc 

Abundant   and 

good 
Average  ;  verj 

good 
Average  ;  good 

Under 

Under ;   bad 

Under ;    bad 
Under 

Under 

Under  average 

Under 

Under 
Scarce ;  good 

Under  average 

Average 
Very  few 

Average 
Under  average 

Under 

Very    plentifu 

Very  few 

George     Donaldson,      Keith 

Much  under    , 

average 

Under  aver-    \ 

age ;  bad 

Under 

Very  few 

Failure 

Under 
Light  crop 

Under 

Failure 

Failure 

Under  ;   bad 

Failure 
Fair  ;    under 

average 
Under 

Failure 

Much  under 

Very  bad  crop 
Under  average 

Under 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Under 
Under  ;   bad 

Under  ;   bad 

Total  failure 

Under 

Greatly    under 
average 

Much  under 

average  ;  good 

Under 

Very  poor 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under  average 

Under  ;  bad 

Under  average 

A  few  on  wall 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 

Under  ;  bad 

Failure 
Under ;  good 

Under  average 
Under  average 
Under  average 

Failure 
Under  average 

Scarce 
Under ;   bad 

Jnder,  except 
red  Currants 
Under  aver- 
age ;  good 

Under 
Over,  and 

good 
Half  a  crop 

Under 

Average 
Over  average 

Average  ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average ;  very 

good 
Under  ;  good 

Average 
Fair  ;  under 

average 
Under  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average  crop 
Average ;  good 

Over 

Average  ;  good 

Over  average, 
and  here  good 
Average ;  very 
good 
Average 
Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average;  good 

Average, 
except  black 
Currants 
Abundant ; 
very  good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Very  good 

Average 

Very  thin 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Average,  ex- 
cept Currants 
Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Very  scarce 
in  general 
Over  ;  good 

Average 

Average  \ 
quality    good 

Average ;  ex- 
cept black 
Currants 
Abundant 

Average,  ex- 
cept Currants ; 
good 

Over  average 

good 
Average;  gooc 

Average 

Plentiful 

Over  average, 

very  good 

Good  ;    except 

black  Currants 

Over  :  very 

good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Hall 
John   Forrest,  The  Gardens, 

Haddo  House 
John  Proctor,  Slains  Castle 

William  Paterson,  Balmoral 
Robert        Farquhar,       Fyvie 

Castle  Gardens 
A.  Brown,  Kilmorey  Gardens, 

Lochgilphead 
G.    Taylor,   Castle  Gardens, 

Inverary 
P.  Thomson,  Roielle  Gardens 

John  Webster,  Gordon  Castle 

Gardens 
W.  Fowler,  Mertoun  House, 

St.  Boswell's 

William  Richardson,  Ayton 
Castle  Gardens 

John  Reid,  Blackadder  Gar- 
dens 

John  Sutherland,  Langwell 

CLACKMANNAN     .... 

Thomas  Oimiston,  Alloa  Park 
James    Laing,    New    Tar  bet 

Garden,  Parkhill 
John  Shannon,  Jardine   Hall 

DUMBARTON    

EAST  LOTHIAN 

Gardens,  Lockerbie 
James        Smart,         Raehills, 

Lockerbie 
Alex.  Scott,  Aucfcendenan 

James  Mitchell,  CamisEskan 
L.  Dow,  The  Gardens.  New- 

byth 
T.    Gellatly,    Gosford,  Long- 

niddry 
Wm.    McKelvte,    Broxmouth 

Park 
W.      Henderson,      Balbirnie, 

Markinch 
George       Ramsey,       Fordell 

House,  lnverkeilhing 
Geo.  Johnston,  Glamis  Castle 

James      Mitchell,      Panmure 

Gardens.  Carnoustie 
Angus  McDonald,  Balmaccan 

KINCARDINE  

Gardens 
George      Wiphton,     Fasque, 

Laurencekirk 
John    Fortune,    Blair    Adam 

Gardens 
Francis      Davidson,      Palace 

MIDLOTHIAN  

Gardens,  Hamilton 
Andrew    Turnbull,    Bothwell 
Castle 

Malcolm  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Gar- 
dens 

Charles  Johnston,  Dalhousie 
Castle  Gardens 

Donald  Cunningham,  Darna- 

way  Castle  Gardens 
James      Manson,      Kiiranock 

Castle,  Fort  George 
Thos.       McDonald,      Balfour 

Castle  Gardens,  Kirkwall 
M.  Mclmyre,  The  Glen,  In- 

nerleithen 
P.    W.    Fairgrieve,    Dunkeld 

Gardens 
George    Croucher,    Gardener, 

Ochtertyre,  Crieff 
D.  Doig,  The  Gardens,  Rossie 

Prioiy,  Inchture 
Thomas      Lunt,     Ardgowan, 

Greenock 
D.       Harvey,       Invergordon 

Castle 
Jas   Munro,  Duncraig,  Strome 

Ferry 
John  Galloway,  Minto  Castle, 

SUTHERLAND      

Hawick 
D.  Melville,  Dunrobin  Castle 

Gardens,  Gohpie 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Dunmore 

WEST- LOTHIAN 

Gardens,  Stilling. 

J.     Moyes,    Dalmeny     Park, 

Edinburgh 

W.  Muir,  Hopetoun  Gardens. 
Archibald  Fowler,  Castle  Ken- 

ENGLAND- 
NORTHERN 
COUNTIES. 
NORTHUMBERLAND 

CUMBERLAND 

WESTMORELAND... 

Over  average 
good 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Bad 
Under  average 

nedy  and  Lockmch 

Thomas  Bowie,  Chillingham 
Castle  Gardens 

J.  Hammond,  Brayton,  Car- 
lisle 

J.  Shaw,  Muncaster  Castle, 
Ravenglass 

W.  A.  Miller,  Underley  Gar- 
dens 

Samuel  Sarple,  The  Gardens, 
Dallam  Towers 

Edward  Evans,  Storr's  Gar- 
dens, Windermere 

J.  Hunter,  Lambton  Gardens, 

Fence  Houses 
James      Lark  in,         Auckland 
Castle 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  FRUIT  CROPS— {Continued,) 


COUNTY. 


NORTHERN 

COUNTIES. 

YORKSHIRE 


APRICOTS,       PLUMS, 


PI  U'H  I'S 

CHERRIES,      vnd  NEC- 
TARINES. 


.   Under  average  Under  average  Under  average        Average 


Under  Under 

A  good  aver-         Poor  crop 

age 
Under  average  Under  average 


LANCASHIRE 


MIDLAND 
COUNTIES. 
CHESHIRE 


DERBYSHIRE 


Bad 
Under 

Where    shel- 
tered, good 


Bad 
Under  ;  bad 


Average  Under 

Good  average       Just  a  crop 

Under  average  Under  average 

Bad 


Average ;  good 


Under  aver- 
age ;  very  poor 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Under 

Failure 

Failure 


Bad 
Below  average 

Moderate  Moderate 

Under  average     Good  under 
•    glass  ;  none 
1    out-of-doors 
Average,  ex-    Under  average 
,  cept  Morellos  ' 
Morellos    over;       Average 
average 
Under 


Average 


NOTTS 


SALOP 


Over ;  very 

good 

Over  average 

Under  average 

Average  ;  good 

Over  average 
Under 


Average  gene- 
rally 
Under ;  bad 

Under  average 

Average  ;  good 

Average 


Under  ;  poor 
Under ;  bad 

Under 
Under  average 
Under  average  Under  average 

Under 


Good 


STAFFORD  . 


Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Average ;     fair 

1  Under ;  good 

Average 

!  Average  ;  very 

good 
Under  average 


APPLES. 


Under  average 

Under 
Just  a  crop 

Under  average 

Bad 
Average 

Very  partial 

Very  partial 
crop 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Under 


Partial 


PE  IRS 


SMALL 

FRUITS 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


NUTS. 


NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


Very  much 

under   average 

Under 


Average 


Average        Under  average  Michael  Saul,  Stourton  Castle 


Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 
Over  average  ',     Very  good 


Under  average        Average 


Failure  Under  gener- 

ally 
Under  Under 

None  outside        Average 

Under ;   bad 

Average  Average 

Under  average  Under  average 


Average  ;  very 
good 
Failure         Under  average 
Under;  trees     Under;  trees 
infested  with    very  unhealthy 
fly 
Scarce  Plentiful        None  outdoors 


Average 


Average 
Under 


Under 

Average 
Under 


Under  ;    fair 
Under ;  good 

Under 
Quite  a  failure 


Fair  average 

Average  on      Average  ;    bad      A  long  way 
under  average 
Under;  good 


Average  on 
walls;    good  '  walls 

Average  ;  poor    Under 


Under  ;  bad 
Average 


fair 

Under  ;  bad 
Under 


Under  ;  gocd      Over  ;  very 
I         good 
Under  average        Average         Under  average 

Under  Under  Under  Under 

Under  average  Under  average  Under  average!    Ground  too 

cold 
Failure  Under  Under  .... 


Under  Under  Veryfewgrown 

average  ;  bad     average  ;  bad        outdoors  ; 
under 
Very  thin  Fairly  good 


Under  ;  goodj 

Under 

Under 

Under  average 

Under 
Under  average 

Under  average 

Under 


LEICESTER 


WARWICK 


Good  crop ; 

rather  small 

Average 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average;  good 

Average ;  not 

very  good 
Plentiful  and 

good 


NORTHAMPTON. 


HUNTINGDON. 


Under  average.       Average 
Under;  bad   ,  Under;    bad   ,  Over;    good 
Under  average  ■  .... 

Under        !  Average  ;  good 


Rather  thin    .Very  poor  crop 
out-of-doors 
Under  average  Under  average 


Under ;    bad 


Few,  and 
miserable 


Abundant  and  Under  ;    badlv 
good 
Thin 


OXFORD 


Under ;  good 

A  ?ood  crop 
and.  fine 
Over  aver- 
age ;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

gocd 

Over  aver- 
age ;  very 

good 
Average  ; 
good 
Over ;  very 
good 
Under 


blighted 
Scarce  on 
walls  ;  stand- 
ards fair 
Under 

Almost  a 
failure 
Average 


Under  aver- 
age ;  good  on 
walls 
Average  : 
much  blight- 
ed 
Under 


Average;  good; 

Few,  and 
miserable 

Under  :    badly 
blighted 
Under  on 
walls  ;  stand- 
ards good 
Under 

Morellos  only 
a  good  crop 

Under  aver- 
age ;  good 

Average 


Over  aver- 
age ;  good 


Under 

Under 

Very  good,  es- 
,  pecially  Nec- 
tarines 
Average ;  good 

Fair  crop 


Average  ; 

promising 

A  very  good 

crop 


Average 


Average  ; 
good 

Average 


Average 
average 

Under  ;  very    Average  ;  good  Average  :  gocd 
bad 
Average  Average  Under 

Average  ....  .... 


Average 


Very  good  1     Very  good     I 

Over  ;  very  I     Good,  but      j 

good  spoiled  by  wet 

Abundant  l         Good 

Over  average;  Over  average"; 
very  good  ; 
extra 


Bad 
Under 

Very  bad 

Complete 
failure 

Failure 

Scarcely  any 

Total  failure 

Failure 

Thin  and  poor       Good  crop 
generally 
Under  ;  bad  |  Average  ;  good 


Very  good 
Average 

Average 
Good 


Average 
Plentiful 
Average 
Fair  crop 
Average  ;  good 


Under  ;    bad 
Under  average 


Good  ;  average 

Average ;  good 

Average 


Under  average  .Average  ;  good 
Under         Average  ;  good 
Under  average        Average 


Average  ;  fruit 
very  dirly 

Plentiful 

Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Plentiful 

Average  ;  very 

good 
Over  average 

Under 
Average 

Plentiful  and 

good 
Very  good  ; 
over  average 

Plenty;    but 

sadly    blighted 

Good 

Average 


Under  average  Under  average  Over  average 
good 
Under  ;   bad 


Under 

Poor  crops 

Almost  nil 

Under ;    fair 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

Under  average 

Under 
Under  average 

Failure 

Under  ;    bad 


Very  thin 

indeed 
Bad 


Over 
Average 


Under 


Average 
Under 


Good 


BUCKS 


Under ;  very 
good  on  walls 
Over  average   Under  average     Under  aver-     Under  average 
age  ;   Morellos 
scarce 
Over  average  ;  Under  average  Over  average  ;  Over  average  ; 

very  good  good  very  good 

Average  ;  good     Under  aver-    Over  average  ;  Average  ;  good 
age  ;  bad  very  good 

Haifa  crop  Under  Average ;  good  Under 

average ;  good 


Under 

Average ;  good 

Thin  and  very 
partial 

Average 

Good  average 
crop 

Under 

Quarter  crop 

Under  aver- 
age 

Under  aver- 
age 

Under  aver- 
age; not  good 

Under 
average 
Under ;  very 
scarce 
Under 
Under  average 

Under 

Under 

Scarce 


Average ;  good 

Generally  a 
failure 

Under 

Under 

Under 

•Nearly  a 
failure 
Average 


Average  ; 
good 


Under 
average 


Average 

Over ;  very 

good 

Raspberries 

plentiful  and 

good 

Abundant, 

badly  blighted 

Very  good 


Over ;  very 

good 
Abundant 


age  ;  very 

good 

Average 


Over  aver- 
age ;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 


good  crop 
Average 
Plentiful 
Average 
Heavy ;  good 
Extra  good 

Average 

Over 

Good  ;  average 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Under  average 

Average ;  good 

Average;  good 

Average 
Average 

Abundant ; 

good 
Average  ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  poor 

Over ;  very 

bad 

Plentiful 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  average 

Over 

Average 

Average ;  good 
Good  average 

Very  good 

Good 

Average 

Over  average 

good 

Abundant  ; 

very  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 


Walnuts  under 
average 


Not  much 
grown 


Under 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Under  average 

Very  good 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 
Average 

Average 

Very  few 
grown ;    under 

Fairly  good 

Average 

Average 

Average 


J.  Fowler,  Harewood  House 
Joseph    Shaw,    Nunapplcton, 

Bolton  Percy 
Robert    C.    Kingston,    Bran- 

tinghamihorpe 
W.  Lewin,  Aske  Gardens 
Wm.  Stephens,  The  Gardens, 

Endcliffc  Hall 
William   Culverwell,    Thorpe 

Perrow,  Btdalc 
W.  B.  Upjohn,  Worsley  Hall 

Gardens 

W.  P.  Roberts,  Guerdon  Hall, 
Preston 

F.  Harrison,  Knowsley  Gar- 
dens, Pxescot 

Andrew  Jameson,  Haigh 
Hall.  Wigan 

H-  Lirdsey,  Hunlroyde  Park 
Gardens 

J.  Johnstone,  Rohy  Hall,  near 
Liverpool 


Alfred  J.   Grant,   Withington 

Hall,  Chelford 
Robert      Mackellar,      Abney 

Hall,  Cheadle 
Robert    Milne,     Vale    Royal 

Gardens 
Thos.    Selwood,  Eaton    Hall, 

Gardens,  Chester 
J.     H.     Goodacre,    Elvaslon 

Castle  Gardens 
Thos.  Keetley,  The  Gardens, 

Darley  Abbey 
S.  A.   Woods,  The   Gardens, 

Osberion  Hall 
Richard  Carr,  Welheck 
J.  Edmonds,  Bestwood  Lodge, 

Nottingham 

A.      Henderson,      Thoresby 

Park.  Ollerton 
A.  S.  Kemp,  Haughton  Hall, 

Shifnal 
James    Louden,  The  Quinta, 

Chirk 
James    Bain,    Downton    Hall 

Gardens,  Ludlow 
W.    Pratt,    Hawkstane    Gar- 
dens 
R.    Milner,  Sundorne   Castle 

Gardens,  Shrewsbury 
William    Davidson,    Sandon, 

Stone 
E.  Simpson,  Wrottesley 
Wm.      Bennett,     Rangemore, 

Burton-on-Trent 
W.      Ward,     The     Gardens, 

Little  Aston  Hall 
J.      Wallis.     Keele    Gardens, 

Newcastle 


Very   fine    and  Hazel  plentiful 
plentiful 


Abundant  and 

bad 

Abundant   and 

good 

Average ; 

good 
Abundant 

Over  aver- 
age ;  very 

good 
Over  aver- 
age ;  good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Average  ; 


Thos.     H.      Rabone.      Alton 

Towers,  Stoke- nn-Trent 
James  Maclean,  Beau  Manor 

Park 
William       Tngram,       Belvoir 

Castle  Garden; 
Edmund  Wainwright,   Nevill 
j     House.  Market  HarbnroUEh 
Plentiful ;  Wal-ijohn       Grey,        Normanton, 
nuts  scarce  Stamford 

....  Henry  Mason,  The  Gardens, 

I     Bisbrook  Hall 
W.     Miller,     Combe    Ahbey 
Gardens 

R.  Greenfield,  The  Priory 
Gardens,  Warwick 

J.  J.  Brenchley,  Newnham 
Paddox,  Lutterworth 

Jas.  Trigger,  Milton  Gardens 

R.  Gilbert,  Burghley 

J.  J.  Bowie,  Hinchingbrook 
Gardens 

Wm.  Kennedy,  Kimbolton 
Castle,  St.  Neotts 


Average 
Good 


Average 

I      Abundant 

!    Plentiful  in 
:  woods  ;  Wal- 
nuts average 
Over  aver- 
|    age,  except 
Walnuts 
Over  aver- 
I    age  ;  good 

I      Average ; 
good 


Wrest      Park, 


Geo.     Ford, 
Silsoe 


Chas.  Turner.  Cranfield  Cour 
Newport  Pagnell 


Under  ;  fruitiVery    plentiful  Very  abundant  Average  ;  good  H.  Landers,  Southill  Park 
small  and  good  and  fine 

Under         ,  Over  average     Over  average 
Under  average  Over  average  ;  Over  average  ; 


Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 

Under 

l    


Average 
Under 
Scarce 


good 
Very  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Plentiful 


Under 
Average 


Isaac  Watson,  Nuneham  Park 
John    Greeoshields,     Sarsoen 
fine  House 

Over  Over  T.      Buckerfield,       Shirburn 

:     Castle 
Over;  deficient  ....  William      Finlay,      Wroxton 

in  flavour  Abbey,  Banbury 

Abundant  ;       Under  aver-     B.    Hope,    Middeton     Park 
very  fine       age  ;    Walnuts      Gardens,  Bicester 

average 
Average         Over  average    Thomas     Bailey,    Shardeloes 
Gardens 
Under  aver-    Over  average;  Over  average  ;  Over  average  ;  Geo.     T.     Miles,     Wycombe 
age ;  bad  very  good     |      very  good     .      very  good  Abbey  Gardens 

Average ;  Over  Over  ;  very    ■         Under  J.  Smith  Mentmore,  Leighton 

veiy  good  good  Buzzard 


Under  average  Ovt  average 
very  good 
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COUNTY. 


MIDLAND 
COUNTIES. 
BUCKS  


HERTS 


EASTERN 

COUNTIES. 
LINCOLN 


NORFOLK 


SUFFOLK. 


ESSEX 


SOUTHERN 

COUNTIES. 
BERKS  


MIDDLESEX  . 


SURREY 


KENT. 


Average ;  good         Under 
Average  ;  good  Under  average 


PLUMS.      .CHERRIES. 


PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


APPLES. 


PEARS. 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


NUTS. 


NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


Over ;  very 

good 

Over  average  ; 

very  good 

Over ;  very 

fine 

Average ;  good 


Average  ;  good 


A  great  crop, 
aud  fine 


Average ;  good 
Average ;  good 
Average  crop 
Average  ;  good 

Very  good  crop 

Over  average  ; 

very  good 
Average  crop  ; 

fruit  small 

Above  average 

Average 

Over 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Under 


Average  ;  bad 
Average  ;  good 
Average  ;  good 
Under  ;  bad 


Average 

Average 

Crops  very 
good ;  above 

average 
Average  ;  good 


Under  ;  good 

Under  average 

Average  ;    bad 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  very 
good 


Under  :   bad 

Average  on 
walls,  stand- 
ards a  failure 

Under 

Under  ;  bad 

Good 

Under  ;  good 

Good  crop  on 
walls 

Average 

Average  on 
walls,  bad  on 

standards 
Above    aver- 
age ;  very  good 
Under  average 

Under";  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Average  :  very 
eood 
Under 

Average 

Over  average 

Under 

Under  average 

Bad 

Under  ;  bad 


Under  ;  good 

Walls  average, 

standards  a 

failure 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Good 

Under  ;  bad 

Average  on 
walls 

Average,  ex- 
cept Morellos 
Morellos  aver 

age  ;  dessert 

sorts  scarce 

Under  average 

Average 

Average 

Under  ;  bad 

Average;  good 

Under  aver- 
age ;  good 
Average 

Average 

Over  average 

Average 

Under  average 

Very  good  :' 
over  average 

Under ;   bad 


Under  ;  bad   |       Average 


Average         Over  ;  good 


Over :  bad 
Average 


Average 


")ver  average  ;  Under  average  Under  average  Over  average  ; 

good  good 

Average;  very    Under;    bad       Average  on    |    Over;  very       Over;     good  Under 

good  walls  ;    good  |  good 

3ver  average  ;  Under  average  Under  average  Over  average  ;  Average  ;  good  Over  average 
very  good  |     very  good  very  good 

Over  ;  good    Average  ;  very     Abundant ;      Average  ;  good    Over  ;  good 
good  very  fine 

Average  ;  good    Under  ;  bad    Average  ;  very  Average  ;  very  Average  ;  good    Over  ;  Wal- 
good  good  nuts  under 


Average 
Thin 

Average 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Moderate  crop 
Average 


Average 
Average 


Over  average 


Good ;    an  ex- 
cellent crop  on 

walls 
Average ;  good 

Under 

Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Very  few 
indeed 

Very  poor 


Over ;  very 
good 

Average 

Plentiful  and 
good 

Under  aver- 
age 
Under  average 

Average;  good 

Average 

Average 

Average 


Under  average 

Under 
Under  average 

Under  aver 

age  ;  bad 

Average ;  good 


Average 
A  heavy  crop 

Average 
Average  ;  good 

Bad 
Under ;  bad 

Average  crop 

Over  average 


Average ;  very 

good 
Under  average 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under  aver- 
age ;  good 
Over  average 

Under 


Good 

Average 

Good 

Average ;  good 


Average  ;  good 

Good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Under  average 

Fairly  good ; 
Morellos    very 
good 
Below  aver- 
age ;  good 


Average  crop 

Under 
Average 
Average 


Average  crop 


Total  failure 

Failure,  ex- 
cept on  walls 

Under  aver- 
age 
Under  average 

Under ;   bad 

Under 


Under         Over  average  ; 
average  ;  bad  good 

Not  quite       Average ;  good 
average 
\verage  ;  good  Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 


Failure 

Under 
Average 

Above  aver- 
age ;  good 
Over ;  very 
good 

Over  average 

Average  ; 
on  walls 

Average  ; 
good 
Good 

Average ;  good 

Under 


Not  grown  on 

open  walls 

Average 

Average 

Above  aver 

age ;  good 

Average  ;  good 


Average 

Average ; 
good 


Not  an  average 


U  ruler  aver-1 

age  ;  quality 

poor 

Under  aveiage 


Under  aver- 
age ;  quality 
fair 
Average 


Under ;  good 

Under    an 
average 


Under 
Under ;  good 

Good 
Under ;  bad 

Average 

Under   aver- 
age ;  bad 
Very  scarce 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Under ;    bad 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under  aver- 
age ;  good 
Under 

Under 
Under  average 

Under 

Under  average 

Bad. 

Under  ;    bad 


Very  few 
indeed 

Very  scarce 


Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under  average 

Very  poor 
crop 

All  but  a 
failure 

Total  failure 

Under 

Much  under 

average 

Average  ;  good 

Failure 

Total  failure 
Failure  ;  bad 


Under 


Not  an  average 
on  wails 


Over  ;  very 

good 

A    good    crop, 

and  very  fine 


Under 
Under ;  bad 

Bad 
Under ;  good 

Under  average 

Average 

Very  much 
under  average 

Average 

Under  average 

Under ;   bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Under  aver- 
age ;  good 
Under 

Average 

Under  average 

Under 

Under  average 

Much  under 
average 

Under  ;  good 


Over ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Very  good 

Over  average 
very  good 

All  kinds  very 
good 

Average 

Over  average ; 

good 

Above  aver- 
age ;  very  good 
Very  good 

Over 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over  average  ; 

very  good 

Over 

Over 

Over  average 

Good 

Over  average  , 

good 

Very  good ; 

over    average 

Over  ;  very 
good 


Good  on  walls 
and    standards 

Under 

Average 

Under  average 

Very  poor 
crop 

Very  few 

Under  average 

Under 

Much  under 

average 

Under 

average;  bad 

Average ;  very 

good 

Average 

Failure  ;  bad 


George  Haskins,  Stowe  Gar- 
dens, Buckingham 

George  Norman,  The  Gar- 
dens, Hatfield  House 

Richard  Ruffett,  Panshanger 

,  J.    C.    Mundell,   Moor    Park 
Gardens 
J.    Thompson,    Gorhambury, 

Gardens 
G.     Merritt,    Kimpton     Hoo 
Gardens 


Over  ;  very 

good 

Excellentcrops 

of  fine  fruit 


Over  ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  good 

Good 

Average ;  good 

Very  good 


Over  average  ; 

good 
Average ;  good 


Average 

Very  good 

Over 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average 

Over  average 

Good 

Over  average ; 
very  good 
Very  good  ; 
over  average 

Average);  good 


Over  average 
very  good 

Very  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  average 

good 
Very  abund- 
ant, and  fine 

Plentiful  ;good 


Abundant 

and  good 

Average 

Over  average 

Average ;  good 

Average, 
except  black 

Currants 
Average,  but 
blighted 
Over  aver- 
age ;  very 

good 
Over  aver- 


Over 

Filberts  and 
Cobs  abun- 
dant,   Walnuts 
thin 
Over 

Not  many 
grown 
Average 

Nuts,  average ; 
Walnuts, 
failure 
Filberts  excel- 
lent, Walnuts 

medium 
Under  average 

Walnuts 

scarce ;  no 

others  grown 

Average 

Very  good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Over  average 
very  good 
Average 


Isaac  Dell,   Stoke  Rochford, 

Grantham 
George  B.  Tillyard,  Brockles- 

by  Park,  Ulceby 


Average  ;  Under  aver-       Under  aver' 

very  good  age  age 

Not  good  Very  much      Under  average  uooq 

I  below    average 
Over  average  ]  Under  average  Over  average  ;  Average  ;  very 


Average 


Very  scarce 


good 
Under 

Average 


good 
Average 


Average ; 

spoiled    with 

wet 

First-rate 


Average  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over  average 

good 
A  great  crop 


Plentiful ; 
wanting  in 

flavour 
Full  average 

Average 
Over  average; 

very  good 
Average  ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Under  average 

Over  aver- 
age ;  very 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Good 

Average  *,  very 

good 

Average 


Average 
Average 


David     Lumsden,    Bloxholm 

Hall.  Sleaford 
Thomas    Vinden,    Harlaxton 

Manor,  Grantham 
James     Taylor,     Lea     Hall 

Gainsborough 
Henry      Batchelor,       Catton 

Park,  Norwich 

Thomas     Wynne,    Wroxham 
Hall,  Norwich 

A.   Lancaster,  The  Gardens, 

Holkham 
William     Shingles,     Melton 

Constable 

Thomas     Murphy,     Hilling- 
ton  Hall,  Lynn 
George      Bethel),     Sudbourn 

Hall,  Wickham  Market 
J.      Sheppard,      Wolverstonc 

Park.  Ipswich 
John    Wallis,    Orwell    Park, 

Ipswich 
Robert     Squibbs,     Ickworth, 

Bury  St.  Edmunds 
J.  Mill,  The  Gardens,  Rendle- 

sham  Hall 
D.  T.  Fish,  Hardwicke,  Bury 

St.  Edmunds 
D.    Donald,    Knott's    Green, 

Leyton 
Jas.    Douglas,  Loxford    Hall, 

Ilford 
W.     Eones,     Havering    Park 

Gardens,  Romford 
William    Smith,   Birch   Hall, 

Colchester 
W.     F.     Bowman,     Hy  lands 

Park,  Chelmsford 

H.     Lister,     Easton     Lodge, 
Dunmow 


Average 

Immense  crops 

Over 


Alexander  Gait,  Aldermaston 
Court  Gardens 

James  Tegg,  Bearwocd 


J.  Atkins,  Lockinge  Gardens, 
I     Wantage 
Average  ;  good  Robert     Fenn,     Sulhamstead 
Abbotts,  Reading 
Average         A.    F.    Barron,  Royal    Horti- 
cultural Society,  Chiswick 
Alex.  Dean,  Bedfont 


Walnuts  thin 
small  Nuts 
plentiful 


Under  average 
Failure 


Over ;  very 
good 

Average 

Plentiful 


Over  average  ;'■        Under  Average  Abundant;     Over  average 

good  average :  good  good  good 

Average  ;  good       Very  few  Under  aver- 

indeed  age  ;  good 

Average  ;  good    Much  under    Under  average  Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 

average 
A  good  show  of     Very  much      Under  average   Over  average     Over  average 
fruit  under   average 


Average        Under  average    Very  scarce 


A  good  aver* 
age 


Average  ;  very 
good 


T.     Baines,      Fern     Cottage, 
Palmer's  Green,  N. 

T.    P.,  The  Warren   House, 

Stan  more 
R.  Henderson,  Fulham  Palace 
John       Woodbridge,       Syou 

House  Gardens 
I.  WUIard,  Holly  Lodge  0>r- 

den,  Highgate,  N. 
J.    Burnett,    The   Deepdene, 

Dorking 

W.  Denning,  Coombe   Lane, 

Norbiton 
Alfred    Evans,    Lythe     Hill, 

Haslemere 


Average  ;       F.       Corbould,      Tandridge 

good  Court,  Godstone 

Average         Charles  Green,  Pcndell  Court, 
Bletchingly 
H.  C.  McRae,  East  Horsley 
Towers 
Scarce  W.    Smith,    Farnham    Castle 

Gardens 

Average        Jas.    Child,    Garbrand    Hall, 
Ewcll 
Over  average    John    Cox,     Rcdleaf,     Pens- 

1     hurst 
Under  average .R.  Offty,  Clicvcning,  Seven- 

1     oaks 
Over  average    Ch.irles  Whitehead,    Banning 
of  Kent  Cobs  !     House,  Maidstone 


Abundance      Henry     Canncll     & 
1      Sw»nl»v 


Sons, 
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PLUMS,      cherries. 


p]    V'ill  s 

\    .  1 1    \  !   1  ■ 

TARINES. 


PEARS. 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


N  SUE 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


SOUTHERN 

COUNTIES. 

KENT 


SUSSEX. 


HANTS 


WILTS. 


DORSET 


WESTERN 

COUNTIES. 
HEREFORD    


WORCESTER . 


GLOUCESTER 


MONMOUTH . 


Under  average    Bad.  except 
Morellos 

Average  :  very    Under  aver-    Under  average 

good  age  .  good 

Undf*r  average  Under  average  Average  ;  very 

good 
Under  average  Under  average  Under  average 

Under  aver-     Over  average  ;  Over  average 
age :  good  good  bad 

Over  average     Over  average    Average  ;  good 

....  Average  :    bad      Over ;  very 

good 
Under  average  Under  average    Plentiful  and 
good 
Average 
Under  ;    bad 


Average 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Bad 


On  walls  very 

good 
Average ;  good 


Average  ;  good 

Average       I       Average 

Bad  Under  average 

Under  aver-     Under  average 
age  ;  very  bad| 
Over  average  ;  Average  ;  good 
very  good 


Under ;    bad 


No  trees  out- 
doors 


Over  average  ;  Average  ;  good 
ery  good 


Very  good 

Over 

Over  average 

Over ;  good 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Under  :   bad 


Over  average  ;  Under  average 
good 
Under  aver-    Over  average; 
age  ;  good  very  good 

Good  1       Average 

Average  ;  good  Under  average 


Over  average 


Over  average 


Average  ;  bad 


Under  average 
Very  few 


Over  average 

good 
Over  average  ;  Under  average 

good 

Under  average 


Over  ;  very 
good 

Under  average 

Over  ;  very 

good. 

Average  ;  good 


Much  under 
average 
Over  average  ;    Under  ;  good 
very  good 


Under  ;   bad 

Under  average 
Under 


SOMERSET. 


DEVON  . 


Aveiage 
Average 


G  1 :  d 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Over  average  ; 
good 

Over ;  good 
Very  good 


Under  average 
Bad  and  small 


Under 
Under ;    bad 


Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Very  good 


Average 

Under  ;  bad 

A  good  aver- 
age 
Under 

Average  ;good 

Fair  ;  Morellos 

abundant 

Above  aver 

aee  ;  good 

Morellos    over 

average  :  other 

kinds  under 
Under,   except 
Morellos;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under  ;   bad 

Morellos  over 
average ;  good 
Average  ;  good 

Average 

Morellos  fine, 
others  not  good 

Over  average 


Good 

Average  ;  good 

Over  average 

good 

Average 

Average  :  very 

good 
Over  average' 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average 
Over 

A  good  aver 

age  ;  bad 
Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Over  average 
very  good 


Bad,  except 
common  sorts 

Under 

Under  average 

Much  under 


Over  average 
very  good 
Very  good 

Over 

Average 


Over  average 

Average  ; 

prospect  of 

being  good 

Good,  where 

protected 

More   than  we 

have  had  for 

years 

Average 


age  ;  good 
Under  average 

Und  er  ;    very 

bad 

Much  under 

average 

1'ndei 
Under 

Bad 

Under 

Under 

Very  bad  in 

places 
Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
A  complete 

failure 

Under  ;  bad 


Poor  crop 

Under 

Under  average 

Much   under 

average 
Under  aver- 
age ;  good 
Good 

Under  ;  bad 

Very  scarce 

Average 

Under 

Under  average 

Under 

Under 
Under  average 
Under  average 
Over  average  ; 

good 

Under 


Average  Good  ;  hut 

damaged   by 
rain 
Average  :  very  Average  ;  very 

good  good 

Over  average  ;  Over  average  ; 

very  good  very  good 

Average  Average 


Over  average 
very  good 
Abundant 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Very    plentiful 

and  good 

Over 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Very  good 

Average  ;good 

Average  ;  good 

Abundant 
everywhere 
Above  aver- 
age ;  good 
Average  ;  good 


Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Under  average 

Under 

Under  average 

Under  :    bad 

Very  few 

Very  thin ; 
under  average 


Scarcely  any  ; 
bad 

Very  scarce 


Average  ;  good   Over  average   Under  average 
Under  average  Under  average 


Average ;    Mo- 
rellos good 
Morellos  good 

Partial 

Average ;    Mo- 
rellos over  ; 
good 
Average 

Under  ;  good 

Under  average 

Average ;  good 

Very  good 
Average 

Bad 
Average  ;  good 

Average 


Over  average 
Under  ;  bad 
Average ;  good 

Bad 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  good 

Over  average  ; 
good 
Bad 
Very  bad  ; 
many  trees 
killed 
Good 


Over,  and  very 
good 
Average;  good  Average;  good 


Good 

Under  average  Average  ;  bad 
Under 


Under 


CORNWALL 


Average 

j    Over ;  very 
I  good 

Under :  good 


Morellos  a 

heavy  crop, 

others  under 

Average ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 


Average 

Average  ;  good 

Over  average  ; 
good 

Under 


Under ;  good 

Under  average 

Under;  bad 

Under  average 

Average  ;  good 

Under  ;    bad 

Under ;    bad 

Under  average 
Very  bad 

Bad 
Under  ;    bad 

Average  and 

good 
Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Under 

Average ;  bad 

Failure 


Average  ; 
black  Currant 
good 
Average,  but  ,Over  average 
mildewed  good 

Under  average      Very  good 
indeed 


Over  average 
very  good 
Very  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Over  average 

excellent 

A\  .■[.!;;.: 

Average 

Very  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Abundant   and 

fine  fruit 
Average  ;  good 

Over  average  ; 
very  good 


Average 

Average 
Average 


Fredk.    Deuxberry,   Cobham 
Hall.  Giavcsend 

,  Canterbury 


IV  Buchanan,  Sherwood  Park, 
Tunbridge  Wells 
Over  average     Mm     Charlton,     Tunbridge 

1     Wells 
Average  ;  good- H.  L.,  Syndale  Pnrk,  Faver- 
sham 
Average        John  Wilson,  Castle  Gardens, 
1     Arundel 
Average ;  good  B      Coombe.    Wiston     Park 
Gardens,  Steyning 
Joseph  Rust,  Eridge  Castle 


Over  average 

Average 
Over 

Good 

Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  Wal- 
nuts under 
Abundant 

Above  aver- 
age ;  good 
Filberts  and 

Cobs  average  ; 

Walnuts    none 


Under 

Under  average 

Under  ;   bad 

Under  average 

Under  aver- 
age ;  good 


Much  below 
average 

Under  average 


Complete 

failure 

Under  average|Under  average 

....  Under 

Under  ;   small      Very  scarce 


WALES. 
ANGLESEA 


Average  :    bad         Under         Average ;    bad  Average  :  good         Under 
....  Under  average  Average  ;  good  Over,  and  very    Under  ;  bad 

good 


Under  average 

Under  average 

Under;  good 

Under  average 

Under  ;  good 
on  walls 

Under  average 

Under 

Much  under 
average;  bad 
Average  ;  good 

Under  average 
Very  bad 


Over 

Over  average 

good 
Average ;  good 

Over  average ; 

good 
Over  average 

good 

Very  good 

Abundant ; 
gocd 

Over  average  ; 
good 


Good 
Under ;    bad 


Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Average 

Average  ;  bad 

Almost  a 
fadure 

Average  on 
walls  only 

Good 

Average  ;  good 

Very  scarce 


Over  average 

Over  average 

very  good 

Abundant ; 

good 

Average ;  good 

Over;  deficient 
in  flavour 

Abundant  and 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  average  ; 

good 
Average  ;  good 

Very  good 
Very  good 


Over  average  ; 

good 

Very  good 

Over 

Over  average 

Under  ;  bad 

Over  average  ; 

good 
Average  ;  good 

Very  good  and 

fine 

Very  fair 


Over  average 
very  good 


F.  Rutland,  Goodwood 

Geo.  Breese,  Petworth  Car- 
dens 

Sidney  Ford,  Leonardslee, 
Horsham 

William  Allen,  Normanhurst 
Court,  Battle 

John  Halsey,  Cowdray  Park, 
Midhurst 

Philip  Edwards,  Fowley  Gar- 
dens, Liphook 

W.  Smythe,  The  Gardens, 
Basing  Park,  Alton 

W.  Wildsmith.  Heckfield 
Gardens,  Winchfield 


William  Stanbury,  The  Car- 
dens.  Appley  Towers,  Isle 
of  Wight 
F.  Thirlby,  Broadlands,  Rom- 
sey 
Under  average  Wm.     Phipps,    Bowood    Gar- 
1     dens.  Calne 
Average        Wm.    Tavlnr,    Longleat   Gar- 
I     dens,  Warminster 
J.  Horserietd,  Heytesbury 

Average       iThos.    King,    The    Gardens, 

r_»e\  i/fs  Castle 
Over  average    II.  W  Ward,  Longford  Castle, 

Salisbury 
Over  average    J.     Beck,    Crichel    Gardens, 

Wimborne 

Average        J.  Saltford,  Puddletown,  Dor- 
chester 

Average  crop    C.  Hazel,  Leweston  Gardens, 
Sherborne 

Under  average  W.     P.      Leach,     Bryanston, 
Bland  ford 


Over  average     Over  average 

Average  ;  very  Average  ;  good 

good 

Abundant  ; 

good 

Average 

Average  ;     de- 
ficient  in 
flavour 
Averaee 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Average 


A.  Bye.  The  Gardens,  Hamp- 
ton Court 
William  Ward,  The  Gardens, 
Stoke  Edith  Park 
Under  A.  Young,  Holme  Lacy  Gar- 

dens 
Over  average    E.    Jones,     Perrystone    Gar- 
dens, Ross 
Average        Arthur  Barker,  The  Gardens, 
Hindlip  Hall 

Average         R.  Palmer,   Hagley  Gardens, 

Stourbridge 
Over;  good     Walter  Child,  Croome  Court, 

Severn  Stoke 
Average        Geo.  Westland,  Witley  Court 


Over  average  ;  Average;  good 
very  good      j 
Very  good  Average 

Very  good  Average 


Very  good     |         Good  Bad 

Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good     Over  ;  good 

Over  and  very  Average  ;  good  Under 
good 

Over  average  ;  Average  ;    bad  Under  aver- 
good  age 
Very  good            Average  Average 

Average;  very ,  Average  ;  very  Under  average 

good  good 

Over  average  ;    Under  ;  bad     Under  average 

good 


Average  ;  good  Average;  good 
except  Kasp- 


Under  average  Under  Under 

....  Under  ;  good  Average  ;  good 


Under 
Under 


berries 
Very  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Abundant 
crop  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 


Good 
Under 


Alexander    Scott,    The   Gar- 
dens, Sherborn  Park 
S.  Wathen,  Kingscoie  Park 
G.  Turner,  Tretherne  Cuurt, 
Stonehou^e 

E.  Miller,  Old  Sneed  Park 
Thomas      Coomber,     Hendre 

Park 
S.     Wocds,     The    Gardens, 

Tredegar  Park 
Juhn   Austen,    Ashton    Court 

Gardens 
William    HaMett,    Cossington 

Farm,  Bridgwater 
W.    A.     Beale,    Cricket    St. 

Thomas,  Chard 
Alex.    Ayson.    Oxton    House 

Gardens,  Kenton 


Over ;  and 
fine 


Over  average  ;  Average  ;  good 
very  good 


Kentish   Cobs, 
others  thin 
Average  ;  good  Under 

Under 


Under         D.    C.    Powell,    Powderham 
Castle,  Exeter 

F.  Geary,  Eggesford  Gardens, 

Wembworthy 
David   Wilson,    Castle    Hill, 
[     South  Moltnn 
Average  in    [Charles  Lee,  Boconnoc 


James  Mui'ton,  Tredrca 
George  Knox,  Port  Eliot 


BRECON    

CARMARTHEN 


Under  Under  Under  Average  Average 

Under  ;  good  Under  ;  aver-   Average  ;  good  Aveiage  ;  good 

to  bad  age  quality 

,  Average  ;  good     Under  ;  bad    Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good     Under  ;  bad  Under  ;  bad    Average  ;  good   Under  ;  good 


Under 
Average 


Robert  Webster.  Glyn  Garth 
I  J.  Ellam,  Bodorgan 


Very  few 
grown 


Ucder ;  bad 


Good 


iUnde 


bad 


Almost  a 
failure 


Much  under 
average 


Albert  Ballard,  Glanusk  Park, 
I     Crickhowell 

Very  gocd        Over  average      Filberts  very     Lewis  Bowen,  The  Gardens 
scarce  Edwinsford 
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COUNTY. 


WALES. 
CARNARVON... 
DENBIGH    


APRICOTS. 


Under 


Heavy  crops, 

and  npening 

slowly 

GLAMORGAN     .Over  average 

good 


MERIONETH  .. 
MONTGOMERY 
PEMBROKE    .... 


IRELAND. 
ANTRIM    


CARLOW 
CAVAN  .. 


CORK  .. 
DERRY . 


DUBLIN 


FERMANAGH 

GALWAY  

KILDARE 

KILKENNY    .. 
LIMERICK  ..  .. 

MEATH 

QUEEN'S  CO... 
WATER FORD 
WESTMEATH 
WICKLOW   .... 


CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 
GUERNSEY    

JERSEY 


SCILLY  ISLES 


Bad 
Over 


Under 

Under 


Under 


Under  ;    bad 
Bad 


Under 

Average  ;  over 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 

Under  ;  bad 
Average  ;  good 


Under 

Average  ;  good 

Average  ;    bad 


PLUMS. 


Under 

Gages  good, 
others  a  mere 

sprinkling 
Under  aveiage 

Average 

Under 

Average 


Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under  an 

average ;  good 

Under 

Average 


Under  ;  good 

Under 
Average ;  good 
Average ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Good  crop 

Average 

Under 

Under  ;  bad 

Under  ;   bad 

On  walls  over  ; 
very  good 


CHERRIES. 


PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Average 


Fair,  but  spoilt  Gjod  average 

but  will  be 

lat< 


by  rain 
Average  ;  good 


Average 


Average;  very    Under;  bad 
good 
Under 


Average 


Under 
Under  average 


Average  ;  very      Not  grown 
good  outside ;    good 

"n  house 
Average        Under  average 


Under 
Under  an 


Under 
Under  an 


average  ;  bad     average  ;  bad 
Under  Average 


Under 

Above  ;  good 
to  very  good 
Under  ;  bad 
Under  average 


Under 
Under  average 

Average  ;  good 
Average ;  good 

Average  ;  very 
good 


Under 

Under  ;  bad 

Good 

Under 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 


Average 
Average  crop 

Under  ;   bad 
Over  average 

very  good 

Over  average  ; 

good 


Under 

Bad 

Under  ;   bad 

Average 
Under  ;  bad 
iUnder  ;    bad 


Average  ;  good  Averase  ;    pro- 
mise    well 


Average 


Average 


APPLES. 


Generally  a 
thin  crop 

Much  under  ; 

bad 

Average 

Under 

Under ;  bad 


Under  aver* 
age  ;  bad 
Under 
[Almost  a  fail- 
ure ;  bad 
Under 

Under 


Under ;   bad 

Under 
average  ;  bad 
Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Bad 

Very  few 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under  ;  g  ood 


Barely  average 

Under  ;  too 
early  to  decide 
Under ;  good 

Under 
average  ;  bad 


A  sprinkling, 

aud  indifferent 

Much  under ; 

bad 

Under 

Under 

Under  ;  bad 


Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Under 
Under  an  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Under 

Under 


Under  ;    bad 

Under 

average  ;  bad 

On  wall  over 

average  ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Bad 


Under 

Under  ;   bad 

Under 

Under ;   bad 


Barely  average 

Under';  too 
early  to  decide 
Average  ;    bad 
Under  average 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


Average 

Currants  heavy 
crops 

Over  average  ; 

good 

Over  average  ; 

very  good 

Over 

Over  average 


Average  ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Average 
Under  an  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Average 

Average 
Average  crop 

Average  ;  good 
Over  average 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Good  crops 

Average  ;  good 

Average  :  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Heavy  crops, 
and  good 

Over  average  ; 

good 

Average ;  very 

good 

Very  good 

Good 


Average  ;    bad 

Average  ;  good 

Average  ;    bad 
Under  an  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Average 

Average 
Average  crop 

Average  ;  good 
Average 

Over  average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average 

Average 

Good  crops 

Very  good 

Average 

Average  :  bad 

Average 

Over  ;    good 


Over  Average 

Average  ;  good     Over;  good 

Over  ;    good    Average  ;  good 
Average  ;  good  Under  average 


Filberts  fair. 

Walnuts  a 

failure 

Not  grown  in 

quantity 
Under  average 

Under 

Under  average 


Average 

Under 
Under 


Under  ;   bad 
Under  average 

Average 


Under 
Under 
Average 

Under 

Under  ;   bad 

Under 

Over  ;  heavy 
crop 


NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


Allan    Calder,    Vaynol    Park, 

Bangor 
P.        Middleton.      Wynnstay 

Gardens,  and  Llangedyn 

R.     Crossling,     St.      Fagan's 

Castle 
Jas.  Bennett,  Rhug  Gardens, 

Corwen 
William    Lee,    Powis    Castle 

Gardens 
Geo.    Griffin,    The    Gardens, 

Slebeck  Park 


Geo.  Porteous.  Garron  Tower 


W.  Allan,  Brownlow  House, 

Lurgan 
Thomas  Turner,  Oak  Park 
W.  I. 

W.  Wilson,  Dromoland  Gar- 
dens 

W.  Osborne,  Fota  Island 

Witliam  Fleming,  Palace  Gar- 
dens 

J.  Ellam,  Brenanstown  House 

David  Pressly,  Knockmaroon 
Lodge 

William  Hardy.  Florence 
Court,  Enniskillen 

James  Gamier,  The  Gardens, 
Kylemore  Castle 

Philip  Wadds,  The  Gardens, 
Moore  Abbey 

William  Gray,  Woodstock 
Park,  Inistioge 

George  Buttery,  Adare  Manor 

John  Clews,  Headfort  House, 

Kells 
E.  Ennis,  Emo  Park 

G.  Fairbairn,  Curraghmore 

John  Igo,  Moydrum  Castle, 
Athlone 

G.  H.  McCulloch,  Powers- 
court. 


Chas.  Smith  &  Son,  Caledonia 

Nursery 
Charles      B.     Saunders,     St. 

Saviour's 
Edward  Pond,  The  Vineries 
G.  D.  Vallance,  Tresco  Abbey 

Gardens 


The  Larch. — There  is  one  unforlunate  tree  that 
used  to  be  grown  very  largely  in  this  country,  and 
which  is  now  propagated  and  planted  largely,  but 
which  will  not  live  here — on  the  whole,  I  think  the 
best  tree  that  we  have  in  the  country,  on  account  of 
the  fastness  of  its  growth  and  the  excellence  of  its 
timber  when  grown  ;  need  I  say  I  refer  to  the  Larch, 
the  fastest  grower  of  all  our  trees,  and  whose  wood  is 
only  equalled  by  heart  of  Oak  for  lasting  either 
indoors  or  out.  But  this  tree  is  apparently  doomed. 
Wherever  you  go  in  the  centre  and  east  of  Scotland 
(and  I  am  speaking  principally  of  that  country),  the 
disease  has  seized  it,  and  not  only  killed  the  small 
young  plants,  but  trees  of  every  size  from  3  feet  high 
up  to  30.  Another  curious  thing  is,  instead  of  merely 
attacking  the  top,  and  the  tree  dying  downwards, 
while  the  tips  of  the  side  branches  are  quite  healthy,  the 
tips  are  this  year  first  attacked,  and  the  branches  die 
inwards  while  the  top  is  still  alive.  A  friend  the  other 
day  asked  me  to  show  him  the  Larch  disease.  "  Come 
a  little  way  with  me,"  I  said,  *'and  I'll  show  you 
plenty."     Which  I  soon  did. 

Now  what  is  to  take  the  place  of  it  ?  Our  ordinary 
Firs — Scots,  Spruce,  and  Silver — are  not  such  fast 
growers,  and  the  wood  is  poor  rubbishy  stuff.  By  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  Fir  grown  is  never 
expected  or  intended  to  grow  into  timber  size  ;  it  is 
cut  down  for  coal  pits— sleepers,  but  principally  for 
fencing,  for  each  estate  requires  a  deal  of  fencing, 
much  more  than  proprietors  are  at  all  aware  of. 
When  grumbling  one  day  to  my  bailiff  about  the 
immense  amount  of  wood  and  labour  required  to  keep 
up  my  fences  he  said  to  me — "  Have  you  any  idea  of 
the  length  of  fences  that  you  have  to  keep  up  ?     It  is 


FO^ESTF(Y. 

50  miles."  (I  thought  perhaps  three  or  four.)  "  I've 
been  thirty  years  your  forester,  and  know  it  well ;  and 
the  wood  is  only  Spruce,  and  only  lasts  three  or  four 
years,  when  it  requires  renewing." 

Now  I  say  again,  if  Larch  is  doomed  what  is  to 
take  the  place  of  it?  Insignis  has  been  tried,  and  is 
found,  according  to  a  late  agricultural  report,  not  to 
be  hardy  enough.  DouglasiiJ  has  also  the  reputation 
of  being  too  tender.  Has  any  one  tried  nobilis  ? 
Undoubtedly  in  some  favoured  spots  it  does  well, 
producing  a  thick  trunk,  thick  all  the  way  up,  which 
is  a  great  point ;  a  fast  grower,  and  with  little  branch 
compared  to  the  bole — another  good  thing  ;  but  does 
any  one  know  how  the  wood  lasts  ? — whether  it  be  as 
tough  and  lasting  as  a  fence-post  or  rail  as  a  Larch 
is  ? — and  whether  it  be  hardy  enough  to  be  grown  in 
our  woods  as  a  timber  tree  for  the  sake  of  profit 
instead  of  merely  in  our  pleasure  grounds  as  a  specimen  ? 
■ — or  is  there  any  other  tree  that  fulfils  the  require- 
ments of  hardiness,  speed  in  growth,  and  quality  of 
wood  ? 

Can  it  be  that  Larch  has  degenerated  from  using 
home-grown  seed,  badly  ripened  under  the  few  blinks 
of  sunshine  that  reach  our  foggy  island,  instead  of 
foreign  seed?  — for  the  old  trees  of  fifty  years  old  and 
so  on  seem  to  be  nearly  disease-proof,  and  they  arc  all 
grown  from  imported  seed.  Wood  for  fencing  and 
coal  prop-wood  are  what  our  British-grown  Fir  is 
principally  used  for,  Scots  is  the  best ;  but  by  the 
time  it  comes  to  be  the  size  for  those  purposes  it  has 
not  got  any  bone  in  it — poor  soft  wood,  which  hardly 
pays  to  use  at  all. 

Will  some  of  your  arboricultural  correspondents 
with  more  practical   knowledge  of  the  subject  than  I 


have,  take  it  up  and  ventilate  it,  and  settle  what  is 
best  to  be  grown  in  the  place  of  Larch  ?  A  Country 
Gentleman. 


DOUBLE    BLACKBERRIES 

In  our  number  for  August  24,  1S7S,  we  gave  an 
illustration  of  the  double  pink  Bramble,  which 
brought  us  a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence 
from  writers  who  apparently  were  not  aware  of  the 
beauties  of  the  common  Bramble.  Assuredly  the  pro- 
fusion of  pale  rose-coloured  double  flowers  of  the 
variety  in  question  are  very  attractive,  but  it  has  a 
worthy  rival  in  the  double  white  form,  of  which  we 
now  give  a  figure  from  a  specimen  forwarded  to  us 
from  Messrs.  Cripps'  nurseries  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
(fig-  35)-  Every  botanist  knows  how  variable  the 
common  Bramble  of  our  hedgerows  is,  and  even  the 
Blackberry  gatherers  are  aware  of  the  difference  in 
the  site  and  flavour  of  the  fruit.  It  will  be  seen  by 
those  who  take  the  trouble  to  compare  our  present 
figure  with  that  of  the  double  pink,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  difference  in  colour,  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  flowers.  We  have  not  the  specimens 
now  at  hand  to  make  the  necessary  comparisons,  but 
from  the  drawing  it  seems  as  if  in  the  double  white 
form  the  doubling  was  mainly  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  petals  ;  while  in  the  pink  form  the 
doubling  is  due  to  the  assumption  by  the  stamens  of 
a  petal-like  form.  This,  however,  is  a  minor  matter 
with  those  who  look  to  general  effect  without  caring 
to  enquire  how  that  effect  is  produced.  We  cannot 
too  highly  recommend  these  Brambles  for  general  use 
in  suitable  siluations. 
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flics  and  $)li»amm)s. 


Work    in    the  Houses. — In   the    East  Indian- 
bouse  the    beautiful  Saccolabium  Blumei  will  now 


vitality  long  when  enclosed  in  a  pot.  The  beginning 
of  next  month  will  be  a  good  time  to  give  them  a 
shift,  and  in  doing  so  make  sure  of  the  most  perfect 
drainage,  and  fill  up  with  the  best  sphagnum  moss, 
which  should  be  freely  intermixed  with  crocks  and 
charcoal.  Give  them  all  the  light  possible,  short  of 
direct  sunshine,  by  hanging  them  up  about  2  feet 
from    the     glass,       Ae'rides    suavissimum     and    A, 


with  decaying  moss.  The  Stanhopeas  will  now  be 
moving  freely,  and  the  baskets  should  be  dipped 
occasionally  to  make  sure  that  the  material  is  moistened 
throughout.  In  the  intermediate-house  Angr.-ccum 
falcatum  will  now  be  going  out  of  flower.  It  is  a 
small  growing  plant  that  yields  a  large  crop  of  floweis 
for  its  size,  and  these  arc  borne  on  spikes  of  a  size 
that  are  useful  for  cutting,  and  the  flowers  are  sweetly 


Fig.  35.— the  double  white  bramble,    (see  p.  204.; 


or  soon  be  in  perfection,  and  where  the  plants  have 
attained  to  a  good  size,  capable  of  developing  fine 
spikes,  they  will  make  a  fine  show,  as  few  Orchids 
surpass  a  good  form  of  this  species.  While  in  flower 
the  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  coolest  end  of  the 
East  Indian-house,  as  it  is  risky  to  move  them  out  to 
too  cool  and  dry  a  position.  Basket  culture  suits  this 
plant  best,  as  the  long  fleshy  roots  do  not  retain  their 


quinquevulnerum  should  also  now  be  flowering, 
and  will  need  attention  when  they  are  over. 
If  the  material  about  their  roots  is  at  all  sod- 
dened  it  will  be  advisable  to  replace  it  with  clean 
fresh  sphagnum  and  potsherds.  A.  suavissimum  is 
rather  impatient  of  too  much  water  at  the  root,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  A.  roseum;  the  latter  kind 
especially  is  quickly  ruined  if  the  drainage  gets  choked 


scented  ;  this  is  best  grown  in  a  basket  or  shallow  pan 
in  sphagnum  moss  and  charcoal,  and  the  plant  should 
be  hung  near  the  light,  and  where  it  will  get 
a  fair  amount  of  air.  Among  a  lot  of  Orchids 
grown  for  cutting,  Brassia  verrucosa  should  have 
a  place,  as  it  is  a  free  growing  plant,  and  alwajs 
attracts  attention  when  in  flower.  The  latest  of  these 
will   now  be  over,  and  the  plants  will   commence 
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growth  at  once,  so  that  any  requiting  more  root-room 
should  be  potted  before  they  get  advanced  much  in 
their  growths.  Good  fibrous  peat  suits  this  plant, 
as  it  is  a  free  rooter,  and  is  seldom  out  of  order  if 
regularly  attended  to  with  water.  Pot  culture  suits  it 
best.  Ccelogyne  cristata  will  now  be  forward  towards 
commencing  the  formation  of  its  bulbs,  and  will  take 
very  liberal  supplies  of  water,  as  anything  approaching 
a  droughty  condition  at  the  root,  in  the  present  stage 
of  growth,  will  seriously  affect  the  development  of  the 
bulbs.  When  the  bulbs  are  nearly  fully  developed 
the  plants  should  be  gradually  inured  to  stand  more 
light.  Plants  of  Chysis  bractescens  that  have  com- 
pleted their  growths  should  be  moved  to  a  slightly 
cooler  temperature,  and  should  be  well  exposed  to 
the  light.  Keep  them  a  little  drier  at  the  root 
than  hitherto,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  affect  the 
foliage,  which  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  and 
fall  very  gradually.  Attend  carefully  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  cool-house,  as  many  of  the  Odontoglos- 
sums  will  now  be  forward  with  their  growths,  and 
abundant  ventilation  will  give  substance  to  the  leaves, 
and  assist  in  hardening  and  maturing  the  bulbs.  Ven- 
tilate freely  at  night,  as  there  is  less  danger  in  venti- 
lating freely  during  the  night  at  this  season  of  the 
year  than  during  the  day,  especially  when  the  days 
are  hot  and  sunny.  Late  plants  of  Epidendrum  vitel- 
linum  in  this  house  should  be  potted  without  delay. 
J.  Roberts,  Gunnersbwy  Parle  Gardens. 

Ccelogyne  Massangeana. — The  plant  that  was 
figured  in  our  number  for  March  iS  last  is  again 
flowering  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  nursery,  this  time 
producing  three  of  its  pendulous,  numerously  flowered 
spikes.  The  fact  of  its  flowering  twice  in  one  year 
adds  much  to  its  value,  and  renders  it  a  valuable 
acquisition  for  amateurs. 

L^ELIA  XANTHINA.  —  This  beautiful  and  distinct 
Orchid  is  now  in  bloom  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  col- 
lection at  Upper  Holloway.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  flower. 
The  petals  are  of  a  bright  canary-yellow,  lip  white, 
with  a  yellow  throat,  and  a  few  stripes  of  pink  up  the 
centre.  There  are  two  plants  of  this  in  bloom,  one 
being  larger  in  flower  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Crawshay's  Cattleya-house.— The  Catt- 
leyas  illustrated  on  p.  209  are,  with  three  exceptions, 
C.  Mossice  in  its  numerous  varieties.  The  exceptions 
are  :_No.  7,  C.  amethystina  alba  (flower  equal  to, 
and  was  mistaken  for  La:lia  elegans  alba,  by  an 
authority  who  gives  a  plant  of  the  latter  which  has 
lately  been  figured),  and  which  by  the  way  I  purchased 
at  Stevens'  Rooms  as  C.  species  for  four  shillings  when 
out  of  bloom  ;  and  Nos.  263  and  266,  C.  Mendelii— 
263  being  a  fine  variety.  The  C.  Maria;  with  four 
exceptions  came  from  an  importation  that  was  well 
known  to  a  good  many  buyers  last  year,  of  which  the 
collector  wrote  that  "  Among  the  Cattleyas  are  a 
quantity  of  a  beautiful  variety  of  Mossice  which  has  a 
certain  likeness  to  Trianae  ;  the  labellum  is  much  frilled, 
deep  yellow  in  the  interior,  dark  red  in  the  middle, 
with  a  blush  or  rather  white  border."  This  seemed 
too  good  a  character  till  the  flowers  appeared,  then  I 
could  fully  bear  it  out  with  the  one  exception  of 
"dark  red,"  but  as  florists  and  artists  disagree 
on  colours  I  take  it  as  the  blending  of  the 
innumerable  and  indescribable  shades  of  rose 
and  purple,  &c,  that  are  met  with  in  this 
species,  and  then  I  can  bear  that  out  also. 
We  bloomed  some  magnificent  varieties  from  them, 
and  have  still  a  lot  more  to  bloom  next  year  (these 
rhizomes,  I  hope,  may  be  better  than  what  we  already 
have,  if  possible),  and  then  the  absolute  "  dark  red  " 
may  appear.  So  different  were  their  beauties  that 
Mr.  Denning,  who  was  here  the  day  they  were  pho- 
tographed, advised  me  to  keep  them  all,  saying,  "  I 
would  part  with  none,  if  they  were  mine ;  "  but  as  I  had 
not  room  for  all,  he  finally  considered  that  six  were 
to  be  dispatched.  These,  curiously  enough,  included 
three  of  the  four  plants  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
importation,  of  which  twenty-seven  plants  were  at 
that  time  in  bloom.  Now,  to  remark  on  a  few 
special  ones,  we  will  take  No.  6G7 — a  long,  heavy 
leaf  and  bulb  that  made  a  growth  and  carried  a  three- 
flowered  spike  the  first  year  (for  all  these  plants  were 
in  the  boxes  on  July  12,  18S1,  and  photograph  was 
taken  May  24,  1SS2).  Size  was— sepals,  3;  x  ij  ; 
petals,  3S  x  2,^  ;  lip,  3i  x  2j  diameter  in  the  lobe  : 
a  magnificent  form,  and  very  dark,  with  a  heavy  frill 
on  the  lip.  No.  663,  whose  sepals  were  4x1,  and 
whose   flowers  stood  without  expansion   6;,'  across. 


No.   692,  whose  lip   was   solid,  not   mottled,    rosy- 
purple,    and   a    white  margin   all   round   it    J    inch. 
No.  715,  very  like  shape  of  a  C.  Mendelii,  whose  lip 
was  a  mass  of  spots  of  soft  rose  on  a  very  pale  blush 
ground.     No.  769,    C.    Mossia;   pulcherrima,    whose 
petals  were  3J   x  2^,  and  lip  3»  x   ij;  the  sepals 
and   petals  a    soft   creamy-rose    shade,    with    latter 
heavily  frilled,  and    lip  with   a   rich   white   border, 
centred  by  a  rosy-purple  blotch.     This  was  a  gem  to 
look  at.     No.   S06,  a  magnificent  form,  as  the  fol- 
lowing   will    explain.      Sepals,     3;,";    x     1  ;    petals, 
34  x  zji,    very  dark,  well  frilled    (the   latter)  ;    lip, 
3jf  x  2^,  heavily  frilled,  and  deep  orange,  extending 
almost  every  way  to  the  edge  ;  this    we  christened 
"  magnifica,"  for  the  petals  stand  up  so  well  on  the 
shoulders  as  to  three-quarters  cover  the  dorsal  sepal. 
Some  of  the  plants  that  bloomed  after  the  photo  was 
taken,  which  we  had  taken  separately,  proved  even 
finer  than  those   I    have  here  mentioned.     One  that 
carried  six  flowers  on  three  spikes,  each  bearing  two, 
was  an  enormous  variety,  that   was  almost  worthy  of 
the  name  of  "  grandissima,"  were  there  such  a  word; 
its  sepals   were   4x1/5,    petals  3lx2f,   lip  315x24. 
The  heaviest  fringe  and  deepest  and  largest  blotch  of 
purple  that  I  have  seen  in  a  C.  Mossiie — a  nursery 
traveller  here  at  the  time  was  surprised  at  its  fineness, 
from  the  first  year's  growth  ;  another  we  bloomed  was 
dark  as  Lselia  atrorubens  almost,  with  deep  chestnut 
in  the  lip  ;  but  I  could  describe  twenty  more  were  it 
not  monotonous  to  readers.    Suffice  it  to  say  they  were, 
and  are,  an  exceedingly  fine  lot.     Now  a  word  as  to 
growth.     Lately  a  great  deal  has  been  said  for  and 
against  growing  Cattleyas  on  blocks.     There  are  no 
doubt   many  reasons,  both  ways,  why  they  should  be 
grown  in  pots  and  on  blocks.    We  have  proved,  from 
the  quantity  of  plants  I  am  writing  of,  that  to  establish 
them  on  cork  for  the  first  year  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
way,  for  there  is  more  freedom  of  root-action,  and  the 
growths  made  on  cork  are  far  finer  than  those  in  pots, 
many  of  the  former  equalling  the  foreign  growths,  and 
some   surpassing   them  ;  one  was  half  as  big  again, 
carried  two  leaves  and  a  three-flowered  spike.     This 
was  on  bare  cork   and   no  moss  at  all.     The  great 
secret  of  growing   is  constant  attention  as  to  water 
and  shading.     As  to  the  plan  of  growing  them  on 
now  I  can  say  nothing,  although  I  cannot  prophesy  on 
paper  publicly,  as  1  have  my  private  opinion  as  to  the 
result.     In  these  remarks  on  cork  growing  I  allude 
solely   to    Cattleya    Mossia?,   be    it   understood  ;  C. 
Warneri  and  gigas,  I  doubt  not,  would  do  equally 
well.     There  is  no  doubt  that  management  in  a  pot 
is  easier  in  regard  to  labour  and  time,  but  for  the 
smaller  growing   Cattleyas    the    block,  to    establish 
them   quickly  upon,   is   the  way.     For   Lrelia    crispa 
and  such  tall  ones  (why  should  this  be  called  Cattleya 
when  not  one  ?)  no  doubt  pot  culture  is   the    easier 
and  better  looking  way  of  growing  them,  for  the  bulbs 
are  too  tall  for  a  block  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt   that 
even  these  large  species  get  far  more  soil  and  organic 
matter  about  their  roots  in  the  peat  than  what  they  do 
in  their  native  homes.  D.  B.  C, 

Cattleya  Dowiana. — This  fine  variety  is  also  in 
bloom  in  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Holloway.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  and  showiest  of  its  class.  There  are  many 
varieties,  but  this  one  has  a  very  large  lip  and  is  bright 
in  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  nankeen,  the 
lip  rich  dark  purple,  streaked  with  gold. 

Cattleya  crispa  grandiklora.  —  This  fine 
Cattleya  is  now  in  full  bloom  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway.  The  plant  has 
three  spikes  of  its  showy  blossoms,  one  with  eight  and 
the  other  with  seven  blossoms  each.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  the  lip  very  large  and  of  a  rich  dark 
crimson  colour,  edged  with  pink  and  crisped  all  along 
the  margin.  The  throat  is  bright  orange,  and  the 
flower-spikes  are  well  thrown  up  above  the  foliage. 

Cattleya  aurea.  —  This  rare  and  exceedingly 
handsome  Cattleya  is  now  beautifully  in  flower  at 
Mr.  William  Buli's  establishment  at  Chelsea. 
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Tweedia  COiRULEA  is  a  very  ornamental  Ascle- 
piad  which  is  far  too  seldom  seen  in  cultivation. 
The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  Tweedic,  who 
sent  T.  ccerulea  to  this  country  from  Buenos  Ay  res 
nearly  half  a  century  ago.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  cool 
house,  or  even  planted  out  in  the  summer  months  in 
the  open  air,  where,  either  trained  against  a  wall  or 
to  a  detached  trellis  or  a  pole,  its  numerous  blossoms 
(which  in  a  warm  house  are  of  an  undecided  bluish- 
grey  colour)  assume  a  splendid  azure-blue  lint,  and 
produce  a  highly  ornamental  effect,  Now  in  (lower 
at  Kew, 


Hardy  Fernery.  —  The  occurrence  of  a  very 
favourable  season  for  the  growth  of  these  interesting 
plants  has  had  the  effect  of  rendering  them  in  many 
cases  overcrowded,  and  the  present  will  be  a  very 
good  time  to  regulate  them,  not  only  by  cutting  away 
old  and  unsightly  fronds,  and  many  Sedums  and 
Saxifrages,  which  are  apt  to  get  too  thick  upon  the 
ground,  but  by  removing  a  considerable  portion  of 
those  plants  which  are  apt  to  become  crowded  en- 
tirely, so  that  the  permanent  occupants  may  have 
sufficient  room  for  development,  and  to  show  their 
distinctive  characters,  and  stand  out  distinct  from 
each  other.  This  is  much  more  easily  performed  at 
the  time  when  the  fronds  are  all  active  than  in  the 
spring,  when  we  have  to  wait  so  long  for  the  young 
fronds  to  appear  before  we  can  ensure  so  careful 
a  manipulation  as  to  avoid  doing  any  injury,  as  it 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind  where  there  is 
a  fair  collection  of  sorts,  that  if  they  are  left 
unmolested  and  become  overcrowded,  the  strong 
growing  sorts  with  ramifying  roots  will  very  soon 
choke  the  choicer  and  weaker  growing  sorts,  and 
fill  the  ground  with  a  close-grown  network  of 
roots  which  will  prevent  the  more  delicate  sorts 
from  becoming  established  at  all ;  this  can  only  be 
avoided  by  severely  curtailing  the  sorts  so  inclined 
to  spread.  As  I  before  observed,  now,  when  they 
can  be  well  distinguished,  is  the  time  to  take  out  large 
clumps  of  the  offending  sorts,  which  will  make  valu- 
able plants  for  filling  bare  spaces  in  the  woods  or  else- 
where, and  the  holes  thus  made  may  be  filled  up  with 
new  soil  at  once,  and,  after  removing  all  other  refuse, 
which  will  be  sure  to  accumulute  from  time  to  time, 
to  cover  the  whole  anew  with  cocoa-fibre,  and  leave  all 
neat  and  fairly  trim,  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
great  charm  of  these  plants  is  a  certain  external 
appearance  of  apparent  wildness. 

Trellises. — It  is  always  necessary  to  go  over  these 
from  time  to  time,  but  particularly  now  when  the 
climbing  Roses  are  getting  past  flowering,  and  should 
have  the  exhausted  flowering  shoots  either  entirely 
removed,  or,  if  necessary,  spurred  back  to  the  main 
stem,  and  all  the  young  wood  of  the  present 
season  carefully  thinned  out,  and  the  remainder, 
particularly  the  long  shoots  of  such  as  Madame 
d'Arblay,  and  other  strong  climbers,  neatly  laid  in  for 
another  season.  Many  Honeysuckles  will  also  be 
past,  and  must  have  old  exhausted  stuff  removed, 
and  fresh  young  shoots  laid  in.  Some  of  the  sorts  of 
Clematis  are  past  blooming,  and  require  old  growth 
cutting  out,  but  many  sorts,  particularly  the  old 
Jackmanni,  are  only  just  advancing  into  full  beauty, 
and  should  be  carefully  tied  out  so  as  to  avoid  a 
crowded  appearance  on  the  trellis,  at  the  same  time 
a  certain  degree  of  wildness  must  be  allowed,  but  if 
possible  not  too  conspicuous  ;  the  great  thing  is  to 
hit  the  point  between  over  careful  trimness  and  care- 
lessness. A  very  fine  effect  is  produced  by  planting 
any  free-growing  hardy  sort  in  a  good  situation  near, 
say,  to  a  standard  Rhododendron,  and  allowing  the 
young  shoots  to  trail  over  it  in  all  directions  ;  it  does 
not  appear  to  injure  the  standard  at  all,  and  about 
this  time  of  the  year  it  forms  a  most  unique  and 
beautiful  object,  like  a  large  standard  Clematis,  and 
very  striking.  It  is  not  advisable  to  leave  it  on  the 
standard  after  flowering,  but  loosen  it  and  fasten  the 
Clematis  to  a  stake  to  ripen  its  growth.  Evergreen 
trellis  plants,  such  as  the  Exmouth  Magnolia,  may 
have  the  wood  thinned  out,  and  the  remainder  care- 
fully fastened  to  the  trellis.  Evergreen  Thorns  should 
come  under  the  routine,  but  above  all,  when  all  is 
finished  a  powerful  and  copious  syringing  is  the  most 
useful  auxiliary  to  a  clean  and  healthy  appearance. 

Bediuni;  Plants.— Since  my  last  a  marked  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  growth  of  bedding 
stuff  generally,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate 
a  scarcity  of  cuttings  ;  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  a 
decimated  appearance  in  the  beds,  only  a  few  cuttings 
at  a  time  should  be  taken,  and  for  another  fortnight 
they  will  do  very  well  if  pricked  a  few  at  a  time  in  an 
exposed  situation,  on  a  south  bonier  for  autumn 
potting  when  rooted  ;  but  all  cuttings  taken  after  that 
time  should  cither  be  kept  in  store  pots  or  boxes,  to 
be  potted  off  in    the   spring.     The   beds   will   now 
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require  constant  attention  to  regulate  the  growth,  and 
thus  tnere  will  be  no  lack  of  cuttings,  if  both  opera- 
tions are  combined,  jfokn  cVi,  R\  titaf. 


6rape$   an5   Uineries. 

The  earliest  house  must  still  have  plenty  of  air 
on  the  front  and  back  ventilators  night  and  day,  No 
more  damping  down  of  paths  and  borders  will  be  re- 
quired after  this  time  of  the  year,  but  give  the  borders 
Sufficient  water  to  keep  the  roots  healthy,  and  if  the 
laterals  have  become  crowded  shorten  them  back  so 
that  the  sun  and  air  can  circulate  freely  among  the 
foliage.  Houses  in  which  ripe  fruit  is  hanging  must 
be  kept  cool  and  dry,  only  damping  the  paths  and 
borders  occasionally  on  bright  mornings  when  there  is 
plenty  of  air  on  ;  give  sufficient  water  at  the  roots  to 
keep  the  berries  plump  and  healthy.  Go  over  the 
house  every  week  with  a  hair-broom  to  dislodge  the 
spiders,  for  if  allowed  to  remain  they  disfigure  the 
bunches  very  much  with  their  webs.  Fire-heat  can  now 
be  dispensed  with  where  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  the  wood 
brown  and  hard.  The  latest  houses  of  Hamburghs 
that  are  swelling  their  fruit  will  do  without  fire-heat 
if  this  warm  weather  lasts  until  they  begin  to  colour, 
when  fire-heat  with  more  air  will  be  beneficial.  Give 
the  borders  when  dry  abundant  supplies  of  tepid 
manure- water,  admit  air  early  in  the  morning  and 
close  early  in  the  afternoon.  Those  that  are  colour- 
ing must  be  kept  as  advised  in  previous  Calendars. 
Muscats  that  are  ripe  will  not  now  require  any  fire- 
heat  except  on  damp  sunless  days,  when  a  little  may 
be  turned  on  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Only  damp 
paths  and  borders  down  occasionally  on  the 
brightest  days,  and  give  plenty  of  air  on  the  front 
and  back  ventilators  on  all  favourable  occasions  ; 
give  sufficient  clear  water,  at  a  temperature  of  65%  to 
keep  the  berries  plump.  Later  houses  of  Muscats 
swelling  their  fruit  must  be  kept  at  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  700,  with  a  rise  of  io°  by  day,  closing  early  in 
the  afternoon,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
When  the  berries  can  be  seen  changing  colour,  use 
rather  less  atmospheric  moisture,  and  more  air,  doing 
it  gradually  ;  do  not  use  any  more  manure-water  after 
they  commence  to  change  colour,  but  clear  tepid 
water,  at  a  temperature  of  S50  until  they  are  ripe, 
when  water  at  a  lower  temperature  can  be  used. 
Admit  air  carefully,  so  that  there  will  not  be  any 
cold  draughts,  for  any  check  at  that  time  will  do 
great  harm.  Late  varieties  of  Grapes  for  keeping 
through  the  winter  will  now  be  changing  colour,  and 
can  still  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  700, 
with  a  rise  of  io°  by  day.  Keep  a  little  fire  on,  to 
keep  up  a  circulation  of  warm  air;  leave  a  little  air 
on  the  back  and  front  ventilators  night  and  day,  and 
increase  it  as  the  temperature  rises  until  mid-day,  when 
it  can  be  reduced  as  the  sun-heat  declines  ;  use  clear 
tepid  water  at  the  roots  when  they  are  dry,  and  only 
damp  paths  and  borders  occasionally.  Newly  planted 
vineries  that  are  making  their  second  year's  growth, 
and  have  had  a  crop  of  fruit  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  the  canes,  must  have  plenty  of  air,  and  if 
the  wood  is  strong  and  not  well  ripened,  turn 
fire-heat  on  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and 
turn  it  oft"  early  in  the  afternoon,  until  the  wood 
is  ripe,  when  it  must  be  discontinued.  Those  planted 
late  in  outside  borders  must  have  plenty  of  heat  and 
air,  giving  abundance  of  air  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  and  close  early  in  the  afternoon.  Joshua  Atkins^ 
Locking  Gardens^  Wantage,   . 


the  trees  are  to  be  planted  in  pots  a  size  larger,  the 
ball  will  not  need  to  be  much  disturbed,  merely 
remove  the  loose  earth  with  a  pointed  piece  of  iron. 
The  drainage  from  amongst  the  roots  should  also 
be  picked  out,  and  the  potting  must  be  done  firmly. 
The  house  must  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days 
until  the  trees  are  established,  and  if  any  of  them 
show  signs  of  flagging  they  must  be  dewed  overhead 
with  rain-water,  which  will  keep  them  all  right.  In  less 
than  a  week  the  fresh  compost  will  be  penetrated  with 
roots,  and  the  house  may  lie  freely  aired  again.  The 
second  way  to  treat  them  is  by  top-dressing,  but  I  do 
not  care  to  do  this  until  the  end  of  September  or 
October.  With  a  pointed  piece  of  iron,  such  as  the 
prong  of  a  digging  fork,  remove  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  top  soil,  which  is  thoroughly  exhausted, 
and  work  down  the  sides  of  the  pots  to  at  least  half 
the  depth  of  the  roots,  forking  the  soil  out,  the  space 
to  be  filled  up  with  the  rich  potting  material.  The 
fruit  is  now  being  gathered  in  the  late  house,  and  one 
cannot  but  once  more  recommend  the  early  Nectarine 
Lord  Napier  :  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  existence,  and 
is  the  first  to  ripen  with  us.  The  next  really  good 
variety  to  succeed  it  is  Rivers'  Stanwick  Klruge,  a 
richly  flavoured,  highly  coloured  Nectarine,  very 
superior  to  either  of  its  parents.  Syringing  must  be 
discontinued  while  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  the  trees 
must  not  receive  very  much  water  at  the  roots,  only 
enough  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  J.  Douglas. 


tLhe  iDrchar&  House. 

If  the  trees  in  the  early  house  are  all  cleared  of 
their  fruits,  and  they  have  been  thoroughly  syringed 
to  clean  them  from  insect  pests,  it  will  now  be  a 
good  time  to  repot  any  of  the  trees  that  require  it. 
I  have  frequently  urged  the  importance  of  repotting 
the  trees  as  soon  as  they  are  cleared  of  their  fruit. 
It  is  certainly  the  best  time,  as  I  have  sufficiently 
proved  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  What  fruit 
trees  in  pots  require  is  a  fresh  supply  of  rich  com- 
post once  a  )ear;  this  is  supplied  in  two  ways, 
and  the  best  is  to  repot  them  entirely.  If  it  is 
intended  to  replace  the  tree  in  a  pot  the  same  size  as 
that  it  was  turned  out  of,  take  a  chopper  and  cut  the 
base  from  the  ball  just  above  the  drainage  ;  then  chop 
an  inch  off  the  ball  all  round,  working  out  a  portion 
of  the  loose  soil  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  in  repotting 
press  the  soil  in  firmly  with   a  wooden  rammer.     If 


than  usual,  and  will  require  every  attention  in  order 
to  make  the  crop  a  success.  Keep  all  laterali 
removed,  and  the  growing  point  may  also  be  stopped 
when  it  is  thought  it  has  proceeded  as  far  as  there 
may  be  any  prospect  of  ripening  the  later  bunches  of 
fruits.  Late  growths  on  Fig  trees  will  require  to  be 
stopped  closely,  and  all  secondary  growths,  resulting 
from  the  previous  pinching  performed  on  the  points 
of  fruiting  branches,  must  be  removed.  Tie  in  securely 
those  shoots  required  for  extension  or  interior  furnish- 
ing, and  endeavour  to  expose  the  fruits  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  sun.  Vines  on  walls  will  require  to 
have  continued  altcnlion  paid  to  securely  fastening  in 
and  stopping  growths,  and  to  the  removal  of  extra 
bunches.  If  it  be  decided  to  thin  the  berries  it  will 
be  well  to  proceed  with  the  operation  at  an  early 
date,  when  it  may  be  done  speedily  without  the  use 
of  the  scissors  by  picking  out  the  extra  berries  while 
in  an  embryo  state  with  the  linger  and  thumb,  R. 
Crosslin};,  St.  Pagan's  Castle, 
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Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  continue  to  make  rapid 
growths,  and  will  require  frequent  attention  in  order 
to  prevent  crowding  of  the  shoots,  and  to  insure  their 
ripening.  Keep  the  sublaterals  closely  pinched  in, 
and  the  points  of  all  vigorous  shoots,  retained  for 
extending  the  size  of  the  tree,  should  also  be  removed 
after  this  time.  The  shading  foliage  must  be  removed 
aside  from  the  fruits,  or  a  portion  of  the  length  of 
offending  leaves  may  be  cut  off  to  admit  the  passage 
of  the  sun's  rays  to  the  work  of  beautifying  and  im- 
parting flavour  to  them.  See  that  no  injury  is  likely 
to  result  to  the  fruits  from  adjacent  nails,  or  from 
their  being  pressed  tightly  against  inequalities  of  the 
walls  or  branches.  Young  trees  making  vigorous 
shoots  of  a  firm  description  may  have  some  of  the 
best  placed  of  the  laterals  proceeding  from  the  upper 
side  of  the  current  year's  extensions  laid  in  at  regular 
distances  to  form  branches  for  the  permanent 
frame  of  the  trees,  and  growths  on  all  trees 
must  be  kept  secured  regularly  to  the  walls 
by  nails  or  twigs.  Apricots  are  now  ripen- 
ing off  quickly,  but  require  continued  bright 
weather  to  improve  their  flavour,  and  to  assist  in 
checking  fresh  growths,  which  are  still  being  produced 
by  trees  in  full  crop.  All  growths  made  after  this 
time  may  be  at  once  removed  as  being  unsuitable  for 
either  extension  or  fruit-bearing  purposes,  and  as  pre- 
venting that  speedy  ripening  of  the  previously  formed 
shoots  which  is  so  necessary  in  our  short  summers, 
that  are  curtailed  by  frosts  at  each  end.  Daily  atten- 
tion will  be  required  to  secure  the  fruits  in  good  con- 
dition, so  as  to  avoid  waste  from  over-ripeness  and 
bruises  in  falling,  while  allowing  each  fruit  time  to 
thoroughly  finish.  Such  Pears  as  Iiergamotte  d'Ele 
and  Citron  des  Carmes  will  also  require  to  be  gone 
over  at  frequent  intervals  to  remove  individual 
fruits  as  they  ripen,  as  they  are  worthless  if 
not  at  once  eaten  when  ready.  Continue  to 
remove  breastwood  as  soon  as  formed,  and  to  regulate 
the  growth  generally  by  ties,  &c,  as  required. 
Aphides  on  Plum  trees  continue  to  be  troublesome, 
and  require  to  be  dislodged  by  the  forcible  application 
of  clear  water,  or  by  the  use  of  some  insecticide,  to 
enable  the  trees  to  perfect  their  bloom-buds  for  another 
year.  Autumn-bearing  Raspberries  will  require  to  be 
kept  securely  tied  to  their  supports,  and  to  have  all 
suckers  removed  as  soon  as  formed.  Other  Rasp- 
berries as  they  go  out  of  bearing  can  have  the  old 
canes  cut  away,  to  admit  all  possible  light  and  air  to 
the  young  ones.  Keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds 
and  open  on  the  surface  by  the  use  of  the  hoe.  Com- 
plete at  once  any  planting  of  Strawberries  remaining 
to  be  done,  and  also  finish  clearing  off  the  runners 
from  old  beds,  to  strengthen  the  plants  and  cause  the 
plantation  to  present  a  tidy  appearance  through  the 
autumn  months.  Tomatos,  which  form  in  most  gar- 
dens a  portion  of  the  wall  crops,  are  this  season  later 


Ihe   Pine   Stoue. 

Many  fruits  are  now  either  ripe  or  fast  approach- 
ing that  stage  ;  these  should  be  cleared  off  without 
delay,  to  give  all  available  space  to  succession 
plants,  which  will  make  more  progress  during  the 
next  two  months  than  they  have  done  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  weeks.  If  the  growth  is  sturdy,  the 
leaves  broad  and  thick,  give  the  plants  every 
encouragement  by  attending  to  their  requirements. 
Owing  to  the  cold,  sunless,  wet  weather  we  have 
had,  a  maximum  of  95°  is  the  highest  I  have  recom- 
mended for  fruiting  plants,  and  900  for  the  succes- 
sional,  but  with  the  change  that  has  taken  place, 
the  maximum  temperatures  may  rise  from  90°  after 
closing  to  950,  or  even  loo"  for  a  short  time.  These 
figures  apply  both  for  fruiting  plants  and  succes- 
sionals.  Damp  the  houses  or  pits  well  as  soon  as 
each  division  is  closed.  Let  the  steam  and  moisture 
rise  from  the  front  of  the  house  up  the  roof,  which 
steams  the  glass  and  prevents  the  plants  from  scald- 
ing or  burning  even  in  a  high  temperature,  Keep 
down  the  shadings  until  4  P.M.,  or  even  4.30, 
according  to  the  angle  of  the  houses  or  pits.  If  the 
structures  face  south-west  or  west,  the  sun's  rays  are 
powerful  up  to  5  P.M.,  so  that  the  shadings  should 
be  regulated  according  to  circumstances.  Those 
plants  which  were  put  into  their  fruiting-pots  late 
should  be  pushed  on  so  as  to  complete  as  much  growth 
as  possible  by  the  middle  of  November,  after  which 
time  the  growth  they  make  is  liable  to  become 
damaged  from  a  variety  of  causes,  unless  carefully 
handled.  Take  off  all  suckers  this  month  and  start 
them  in  a  bottom-heat  of  about  85°.  If  they  are  very 
sappy  expose  the  trimmed  end  for  about  twenty-four 
hours  to  the  sun,  but  do  not  resort  to  that  excessive 
drying  process  which  was  once  so  much  indulged  in. 
When  making  suckers  trim  the  lower  leaves  off  some 
distance  up  the  stem,  for  J'ines  differ  from  many  other 
plants,  as  they  not  only  make  roots  at  the  base  of  the 
sucker,  but  also  all  the  way  up  the  stem.  As  I  have 
given  comprehensive  details  on  the  different  modes  of 
propagating  the  Pine  to  meet  all  cases,  I  need  not  at 
the  present  further  allude  to  this  subject  ;  I  may  add, 
however,  that  the  true  variety  of  Smooth  Cayenne 
and  Charlotte  Rothschilds  will  alwajs  be  in  demand, 
and  those  who  can  guarantee  a  clean  stock  will  never 
find  much  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it,  even  before  a 
large  number  are  grown.  To  get  a  sufficient  stock  for 
succession  requires  some  fostering,  as  they  are  naturally 
shy  and  unprolific  in  producing  suckers.  Suckers 
of  the  above-named  varieties,  taken  off  in  June  and 
July,  should  not  be  pushed  on  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  rather  retarded,  for  if  they  get  too 
large  and  over  pot-bound  they  will  be  of  little  use 
next  February,  and  are  almost  sure  to  fruit  prema- 
turely. As  all  varieties  of  Queen  suckers  are  plentiful 
choose  the  best  only  and  those  that  are  not  drawn. 
As  much  valuable  space  is  at  disposal  in  the  shape  of 
shelves  and  other  vacant  places  near  the  glass,  this 
may  be  utilised  by  growing  Capsicums  for  pepper, 
also  plants  for  decoration.  If  the  structures  are 
hipped-roofed,  or  what  is  more  commonly  called 
three-quarter  span,  the  back  shelves  near  the  glass 
are  well  adapted  for  the  growing  of  Calanthes,  and 
those  who  once  grow  this  noble  class  of  winter- 
flowering  Orchids  under  these  conditions  will  be  amply 
satisfied  with  the  results.  With  little  shading,  plenty 
of  light,  and  a  position  close  to  the  glass  they  are  at 
home,  and  grown  in  the  high  temperatures  I  advise 
for  Pines  they  revel  and  make  gigantic  bulbs  and 
flower-stems,  especially  Veitchii,  the  finest  of  its 
genus.  D.  Wilson,  Castli  Hill,  Devon. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Clay   Cross   Floral   and    Horticultural   So- 
ciety's Show. 
Sutton  and  Cheam  Horticultural  Society's 


Tuesday, 


Aug. 
Wednesday,  Aug. 
Thursday,     Aug. 


t.  t  Sutton  and  Cheam  Hoi 
16  i      Show. 

j  Maidenhead  Horticultu 
7  \  Basingstoke  Horticultui 
j  Sale  e-f  Glass  Erections  and  stock  at  the 
day,  Auir.  18  /      Nursery,   Canonbury,    by   Protheroe   & 

(      Morris. 


ral  Society's  Show, 
ral  Society's  Show. 
Sate  of  Glass   Erections   and  Stock  at  the 


THOSE  who  recommend  the  British  farmer 
to  take  to  fruit  growing  for  market  as  a 
partial  remedy  for  agricultural  depression  would 
do  well  to  scan  previously  the  annual  records  of 
the  Fruit  Crops  given  iri  our  columns  before 
they  counsel  the  locking  up  of  capital  in  fruit 
culture.  We  do  not  now  care  to  say  anything 
about  foreign  competition,  the  difficulties  of 
carriage,  of  realising  a  satisfactory  market  price 
— the  glut  at  one  time,  the  deficiency  at  another 
— but  we  do  advise  the  would-be  fruit-grower 
on  a  large  scale  to  cast  an  eye  over  the  records 
of  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  and  see 
if  they  are  at  all  encouraging.  Beginning  with 
1870 — for  ten  years  is  quite  long  enough  for 
our  purpose  now — we  find  in  1S70  that  fruit  crops 
of  all  kinds  were  generally  abundant  ;  in  1871 
they  were  scanty  and  late;  in  1872  there  was 
universal  failure.  In  1S73  the  crop  was  reported 
under  average.  In  1S74  the  yield  was  over 
average,  so  it  was  in  1875  ;  but  in  1S76,  1S77, 
1878,  1879,  1880 — five  years  in  succession — a 
failure  was  recorded.  In  1SS1  the  crop  was  a 
fair  average  ;  and  now  in  1S82  we  have  another 
general  deficiency  to  record. 

Except,  then,  in  the  case  of  small  fruits  and 
Strawbeiries,  which  are  often  abundant  when 
other  fruits  are  scarce,  we  have  only  had  three 
good  fruit  seasons  out  of  thirteen  consecutive 
years.  One  out  of  thirteen  is  described  as 
average,  and  nine  as  bad  years — some,  like  1879- 
1S80,  very  bad.  We  fear  the  expression 
"average  "  in  the  minds  of  our  reporters  reflects 
the  writer's  notions  of  what  ought  to  be  rather 
than  what  has  really  been.  But  as  the  general 
fruit  crops  include  many  varieties  of  fruit,  it 
may  be  well  to  see  how  particular  kinds  have 
fared,  and  for  this  purpose  we  cannot  choose  a 
better  illustration  than  Apples.  In  1S70  they 
weie  abundant  ;  in  1871,  partial  ;  in  1S72,  very 
scarce  ;  in  1873,  below  average  ;  in  1874,  fair  ; 
in  1875,  abundant;  in  1876,  scarce;  in  1877, 
below  average  ;  in  1S7S,  much  below  average  ; 
in  1879,  again  much  below  average;  in  1880, 
deficient  ;  in  18S1  they  were  abundant ;  and  this 
year  they  are  spoken  of  as  much  below  average. 
Here,  again,  taking  the  whole  breadth  and 
length  of  the  British  Isles,  there  were  only 
three  out  of  thirteen  years  in  which  the  crop 
was  abundant,  only  one  wherein  it  was  fair,  and 
in  all  the  rest  deficient.  This  is  not  a  tempting 
prospect. 

When  we  have  had  good  crops  there  have 
generally  been  a  warm  autumn  to  ripen  the 
wood,  relatively  little  rain,  and  a  general 
absence  of  spring  frost  at  the  time  the  trees 
were  in  bloom.  To  spring  frost  more  than  any 
other  single  cause  must  be  attributed  our  defi- 
cient crops.  Thus  in  1870,  1875,  and  1 88 1  there 
was  a  general,  or  at  least  relative  absence  of 
spring  frost  at  the  critical  periods,  and  in  all 
these  years  the  crop  was  above  average.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  1871,  1872,  1873,  1877,  1S78, 
1879,  1880  spring  frosts  and  east  winds  effected 
the  destruction  of  the  crops.  Clearly,  then,  as 
we  cannot  regulate  the  seasons,  we  should 
grow  of  Apples,  as  far  as  possible,  late-flower- 
ing kinds,  like  Adams'  Pearmain,  and  our 
hybridisers  should  work  to  procure  such  varieties. 
The  experience  of  this  present  year,however,has 
been  such  as  to  show  that  not  even  late  flower- 
ing kinds  are  to  be  expected  to  resist  violent 
gales.  In  1876  the  blossoms  were  destroyed 
by  easterly  winds,  while  in  this  present  spring 
the  fearful  and  long-protracted  gale  of  April  29 
has  wrecked  our  fruit  crops  and  so  damaged 
the  foliage  of  trees  in  general  that  they  beat- 


traces  of  it  now,  and  indeed  have  not  all  the 
summer  assumed  their  full  robe  of  verdure.  As 
we  know  of  no  practicable  means  of  avoiding 
the  effects  of  such  blasts,  together  with  the 
plague  of  "  fly  "  that  follows  upon  them,  except 
on  the  most  limited  scale,  we  have  not  much 
encouragement  to  hold  out  to  those  who  propose 
entering  upon  hardy  (?)  fruit  growing  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation.  Gardeners  in  private  esta- 
blishments, with  the  supplementary  aids  at  their 
command,  are  not  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements  as  the  market  fruit  growers  and 
the  farmers,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  even 
they  will  peruse  the  records  we  have  alluded  to 
with  any  very  great  satisfaction. 

Adverting  now  to  the  crop  of  the  present 
year,  as  estimated  for  us  by  our  obliging  corre- 
spondents throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  we 
find  that  the  nett  result  of  their  reports  may 
briefly  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

Apricots. — Under  an  average  generally  ;  the  best 
crops  in  Eastern,  Midland,  and  Western  Counties. 

Plums. — Much  under  the  average,  and  quality  infe- 
rior. 

Cherries. — Much  under  an  average,  except,  as  usual, 
of  Morellos  ;  best  returns  from  Bedfordshire  and 
Oxfordshire. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Under  the  average, 
except  in  Southern  and  Western  Counties. 

Apples. — Very  much  under  an  average. 

Pears. — Very  much  under  an  average  ;  and  quality 
generally  reported  as  likely  to  be  inferior. 

Small  Fruits. — A  very  good  average  generally  ;  and 
over  average  in  Eastern,  Southern  and  Western  Counties. 

Strawberries. — A  good  average  generally. 

Nuts. — Under  average  except  in  Eastern,  Midland, 
Southern,  and  Western  Counties.  Walnuts  a  thin  crop 
generally. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. 

— The  fourth  great  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Saturday  and  Monday  last  in  Sefton  Park.  Those 
who  fully  realise  the  powerful  influence  which  com- 
petitive exhibitions  have  had,  and  continue  to  have, 
in  raising  the  standard  of  cultivation  in  all  descriptions 
of  garden  produce,  and  in  advancing  the  pursuit  of 
horticulture  generally,  have  from  its  first  establish- 
ment felt  a  particular  interest  in  this  Society,  which 
so  far  differs  from  others  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the 
exertions  of  the  gardeners  of  Liverpool  and  the 
neighbourhood,  who  alone  from  the  first,  we  believe, 
have  had  the  whole  management,  coupled  with  the 
serious  responsibility  of  carrying  these  exhibitions  to 
a  successful  issue.  Serious  we  repeat,  for,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  it  was  no 
light  undertaking  for  a  body  of  gardeners  to  take  on 
their  shoulders  the  heavy  burden  of  costs  inseparable 
from  exhibitions  on  such  a  scale  as  those  at  Liver- 
pool. The  question  of  success  has  been  fully 
answered  by  the  fine  display  of  all  kinds  of  produce  now 
annually  brought  together  in  Sefton  Park,  and  more 
especially  on  the  present  occasion,  when  the  principal 
exhibits  were  nearly  all  forthcoming  from  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  which  were  such  as  few 
places  in  the  kingdom  could  equal  and  none  surpass. 
Those  who  have  been  conversant  with  the  gardening 
of  the  district  for  a  lengthened  period  need  not  be  told 
that  fruit,  especially  Grapes,  have  long  been  grown 
magnificently  ;  in  fact,  the  cultivation  in  this  depart- 
ment about  Liverpool  was  for  a  long  time  considerably 
ahead  of  plants  ;  but  without  the  least  intention  of 
making  objectionable  comparisons,  it  maybe  said  that 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  now,  for  though  the 
Grapes  continue  to  maintain  their  excellence  the 
plants  at  present  forthcoming  are  quite  equal  to 
them. 

Miss   North.  —  Miss  Marianne  North 

sailed  for  the  Cape  on  August  2  to  resume  her  task  of 
painting  the  flora  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  After 
spending  some  months  in  South  Africa  she  proposes 
to  visit  Madagascar  and  the  Seychelles  Archipelago, 
both  of  which  present  rare  and  beautiful  objects  for 
the  pencil.  As  before,  she  travels  alone  and  un- 
attended. 

Tracheliuh   cceruleum.  —  A   very  good 

plant  for  the  summer  decoration  of  the  amateur's  con- 
servatory or  greenhouse.  Its  flowers  are  nearly  as 
good  as  those  of  the  well  known  Statice  profusa,  but 
of  a  darker  shade  of  colour,  and  the  leaves  are  much 


smaller  also.  It  is  a  useful  plant  if  it  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly showy  one. 

The  Shotts  Iron  Company. — The  House 

of  Lords,  to  whom  appeal  was  made  by  the  Company 
in  this  famous  case,  and  to  which  we  have  frequently 
referred,  have  decided  that  no  ironstone  shall  be  cal- 
cined within  one  mile  of  the  estate  of  Judge  Inglis, 
the  costs  of  the  appeal  to  be  paid  by  the  Company. 

Caucasian  Roses.  —  The  last  part  of  the 

Bulletin  of  the  SocUti '  Royak  de  Botanic]  ue  de  Belgicjue 
contains  an  elaborate  monograph  of  the  Roses  of  the 
Caucasus  gathered  by  MM.  Brotherus,  of  Hel- 
singfors. 

Illustrations  of  British  Fungi. — The 

tenth  number  of  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke's  Illustrations  of 
British  Fungi  has  just  been  issued,  including  very 
numerous  coloured  figures  of  the  smaller  Agarics. 

Rhus    cotinus.  —  The    brightly    coloured 

feathery  panicles  of  the  Venetian  Sumach  produce  at 
the  present  season  an  excellent  effect  in  sunny  spots 
in  the  shrubbery.  A  good  clump  of  this  species,  with 
a  background  of  common  Laurel,  in  a  garden  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames,  is  so  striking  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  even  the  most  non-horticultural  holiday 
folks.  This  shrub  is  worth  planting,  too,  if  only  for 
the  beautiful  colour  assumed  by  the  decaying  leaves 
in  autumn— a  fine  reddish-yellow. 

Rhododendron   Mari.^.  —  Dr.    Hance 

describes  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  for  August  a  new 
Chinese  species  of  Rhododendron  found  in  Kwang- 
Tung.  The  flowers  are  of  a  lilac  colour,  with  a  faint 
perfume.  The  corolla  tube  is  cylindrical,  slightly 
5-sulcate,  the  lobes  of  the  limb  ligulate,  as  long  as  the 
tube,  stamens  five.  It  belongs  to  the  section 
Tsusia,  and  it  is  considered  would  form  a  great 
acquisition  to  European  gardens  ;  for  although  "  the 
flowers  are  comparatively  small  their  number  and 
compactness,  lovely  colour,  delicate  fragrance,  and 
the  contrast  with  the  golden  silky  bud-scales,  make 
this  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  species  I 
have  seen." 

Begonias.  —  Although    visitors    to    flower 

shows  have  been  made  pretty  familiar  wilh  flowering 
Begonias  as  exhibition  plants,  yet  really  large  speci- 
mens are  not  often  seen.  At  the  recent  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Southampton  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  E. 
Wills,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  of  Bassett,  and 
who  resides  close  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers' famous  Red 
Lodge  Nursery,  exhibited  six  plants  that  were  almost 
monsters  for  Begonias,  and  were  both  finely  grown 
and  superbly  flowered.  The  plants  averaged  4  feet 
to  5  feet  in  height  and  about  3  feet  through,  the  sorts 
being  Acme,  Emperor,  Magenta  Queen,  Mrs.  Wills, 
and  two  good  seedlings.  The  kinds  do  not  exhibit 
that  superb  quality  with  which  Mr.  Laing,  Mr. 
Hemslev,  and  other  good  raisers,  have  made  us  so 
familiar,  but  are  free  bloomers.  Mr.  Wills  grows 
freely,  and  stimulates  with  a  moderate  use  of  guano. 
Even  finer  plants  than  some  of  these  had  to  be  left  at 
home  for  lack  of  van  space. 

Table  Decorations.— At  the  same  show  the 

1st  prize  single  table  epergne  was  one  dressed  by  Mr. 
Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  in  a  manner  that  evoked 
the  highest  praize.  It  was  a  simple  stand  having  a 
dish  base,  from  out  of  which  rose  a  plain  stem  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  vase,  and  supporting  three  small 
branch  cornucopias.  The  flowers  used  were  long 
spikes  of  the  while  Francoa,  Bridal  Wreath,  two  or 
three  of  each,  wilh  the  curiously  orange  and  scarlet 
flowers  of  the  Gloriosa  superba  being,  as  it  were,  care- 
lessly stuck  into  each  holder.  Added  to  these  were 
one  or  two  sprays  of  blue  Lobelia,  bits  of  pink  Erica, 
and  long  pendent  sprays  of  Selaginclla  ca;sia.  In  the 
base-dish  were  flowers  of  Nymphiea  alba,  Lilium  lanci- 
folium  rubrum,  and  Dipladenia  amabilis,  with  a  few 
Fern  fronds.  Not  merely  were  the  flowers  used 
singularly  pleasing,  but  the  charming  effect  obtainetl 
was  got  with  a  minimum  of  labour  and  material. 

White  Clove  Gloire   de   Nancy.— Mr. 

T.  S.  Ware  sends  us  some  beautiful  blooms  of  this 
fine  Clove.  The  white  is  very  pure,  and  the  scent 
true  Clove ;  its  foliage  and  habit  are  identical  with  the 
old  Clove,  and  it  has  every  appearance  of  growing 
equally  as  free.     Mr.  Ware  knows  of  no  variety  so 
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well  suited  for  outdoor  growth,  and  feels  sure  it  will 
eclipse  (when  known  as  a  white  Clove)  the  immense 
popularity  the  old  Clove  has  gained. 

Herbaceous    Plants. — It   is  a  significant 

sign  of  the  times  that  Mr.  George  Paul  is  esta- 
blishing a  nursery  at  Broxbourne  on  a  large  scale  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  best  alpine  and  herbaceous 
plants.  At  present  the  establishment  is  in  the  rudi- 
mentary stage  only,  but  the  preparations  are  so  very 
extensive  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  a  very  few 
years  the  establishment  in  question  will  be  a  worthy 
companion  to  the  very  interesting  nursery  at  High 
Beech,  and  the  Roses'  home  at  Cheshunt.  A  rock 
garden  is  in  course  of  formation,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous frames  and  propagating  pits.  In  the  open  ground, 
which  is  very  level,  and  will  probably  require  con- 
trivances for  shade  and  shelter,  the  plants  are  to  be 
arranged  in  series  according  to  their  heights,  so  that 
the  visitor  may  see  the  effect  of  the  plants  he  pro- 
poses to  purchase,     There  weie  already  many  con- 


alike  remarkable.  The  plants  were  raised  from 
cuttings  struck  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  were 
assisted  by  Clay's  Fertiliser,  and  at  a  later  stage  by 
weak  guano-water.  The  robustness  of  the  plants  was 
something  very  remarkable,  partly  owing  to  the  free 
exposure  to  the  light  they  experienced  in  the  house  in 
which  they  were  growing. 

Clove  Carnation  The  Governor. — This 

undoubtedly  fine  variety,  though  it  has  hitherto  failed 
to  find  favour  with  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  is  greatly  esteemed  in  the 
South  and  West  of  England,  where  it  is  now  frequently 
being  shown  by  Messrs.  Cross  &  Steer,  of  Salisbury, 
who  are  sending  it  out  in  fine  condition.  At  the 
annual  summer  exhibition  of  the  Devizes  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  Bank  Holiday,  Messrs.  Cross 
&  Steer  exhibited  something  like  fifty  blooms  in  fine 
condition,  with  large  and  full  flowers,  almost  white, 
save  with  a  delicate  tinge  of  blush  in  the  centre,  and 
with  large  and  finely  formed  petals,     Jt  is  a  strong 


Lombardy  Poplars  have  been  planted  with  consider- 
able success,  also  Sycamore,  Lime,  and  Horse 
Chestnut.  The  position  for  miles  is  a  very  exposed 
one,  but  the  trees  are,  on  the  whole,  doing  well. 
When  they  were  first  planted  the  inhabitants, 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  the  blindest  and  most  un- 
reasoning prejudice,  used  to  cut  away  the  tops  of  the 
newly  planted  trees,  but  time  and  perseverance  have 
conquered  this  spirit.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to 
drive  across  the  great  stretch  of  Salisbury  Plain  will 
appreciate  the  public  spirit  of  Lord  Churchill 
which  induced  him  to  plant  as  he  has  done.  For  miles 
little  else  but  naked  downs  (in  so  far  as  tree  life  is  to 
be  seen)  stretch  away  on  either  hand  till  the  cloud 
line  appears  to  touch  the  horizon  ;  and  thus  it  is  a 
shady  avenue  relieves  the  monotony  of  the  scene,  be- 
sides affording  coolness  to  the  traveller.  If  other 
landowners  could  but  be  induced  to  follow  Lord 
Churchill's  example,  and  complete  the  work  he 
has  begun,  they  would  be  national  benefactors.  Many 
a  jaded  bicyclist  passing  over   the   downs  seeks  the 
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spicuous  plants  in  bloom  when  we  paid  a  visit  to  the 
nursery  recently,  and  many  indications  of  rarities  and 
novelties  to  come  in  the  future.  An  Anagallis  under 
the  name  of  A.  Philippsii  was  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  blue  of  its  large  flowers.  Anchusa  angusti- 
folia  is  another  lovely  blue  perennial.  Unlike  most 
Borageworts,  each  flower  springs  from  the  axil  of  a 
leafy  bract,  and  yet  not  quite  from  the  axil,  the  signi- 
ficance of  which  the  morphologist  will  not  fail  to 
perceive. 

Pelargonium  Dr.  Masters.  —  Not  long 

since  we  were  shown  in  the  Elvaston  Nurseries  a  plant 
of  this  popular  market  variety,  in  which  one  branch 
had  produced  flowers  of  "  Sparkler."  Whether  this 
was  a  reversion  or  not  we  cannot  say,  being  un- 
aware of  the  origin  of  Dr.  Masters  ! 

Hydrangeas.  —  The   finest   Hydrangeas 

for  market  purposes  we  have  seen  this  season  were 
some  in  the  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash  ;  size  and 
vigour  of  foliage,  profusion  and  colour  of  bloom,  were 


grower  and  very  free  of  bloom,  and  is  found  of  the 
greatest  value  for -cutting  from. 

Croton  interruptus  aureus.— This  is  a 

charming  dwarf  growing  Croton,  with  a  close  thick 
growth  and  dwarf  habit,  and  in  every  respect  a  most 
useful  decorative  plant.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
thin,  bright  gold  and  lively  green,  and  the  habit  of 
growth  is  slightly  pendulous  and  very  elegant.  If  not 
deemed  to  be  too  thickly  set  with  leaves  it  will  make 
a  very  acceptable  table  plant.  As  a  market  plant  it 
must  be  useful,  as  it  colours  so  well  in  a  small  state. 

Planting  on   Salisbury   Plain.  —  Lord 

Churchill,  who  owns  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
famous  Salisbury  Plain,  stretching  away  from  Devizes 
towards  Stonehenge,  is  to  be  commended  for  the  public 
spirit  he  has  shown  in  planting  avenues  by  the  side  of 
the  road  leading  from  West  Lavington  to  Salisbury, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  we  believe  to  the  very 
confines  of  his  property.  Elm  has  been  used  prin- 
cipally ;    in   one   portion,   and   for    some    distance, 


shelter  of  one  of  these  trees  with  great  delight,  and 
resting  in  its  agreeable  shade  recruits  his  strength  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  journey, 

Begonia  ricinifolia. — As  a  border  plant 

this  variety  is  well  adapted  for  bedding  purposes  in 
certain  situations.  In  a  raised  bed,  margined  with 
Ivy,  it  looks  remarkably  well.  Its  leaves  are  beau- 
fully  cut,  and  are  of  different  colours,  from  green  to 
bronze,  according  to  age,  and  the  younger  leaves  are 
of  a  metallic  hue,  which  contrasts  agreeably  with  its 
spikes  of  tiny  pink  flowers. 

A   Golden   Black  Currant. — There  is 

growing  in  the  garden  of  C.  N.  May,  Esq.,  Elm 
Lodge,  Devizes,  a  Currant  bush  of  somewhat  tall 
growth,  in  every  characteristic  of  wood  and  leaf 
similar  to  the  ordinary  black  Currant,  but  which  pro- 
duces fruit  of  a  decidedly  golden-amber  tint,  but  with 
the  size  and  shape  of  berry  and  flavour  of  the  black 
Currant.  The  berries  are  decidedly  of  an  amber  colour 
up  to  the  time  when  they  are  fully  ripe,  when  streaks 
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of  dark  appear,  more  slightly  on  some  berries  than 
on  others.  Mr.  May  states  that  it  originated  as  a 
sport  in  the  garden  of  one  of  his  workmen  ;  the  shoot 
which  bore  the  amber  fruit  was  taken  off  and  struck 
as  a  cutting,  and  when  the  owner  left  Devizes  he 
placed  the  plant  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  May.  Each 
year  it  has  borne  fruit  of  the  character  described 
above,  but  whether  it  is  unusual  or  not  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Ligustrum     japonicum. — This     beautiful 

evergreen  shrub  is  now  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
grounds  of  Devizes  Castle.  It  has  been  planted 
plentifully  by  the  sides  of  some  of  the  more  open  of 
the  winding  walks  which  lead  up  to  the  Castle  terrace, 
and  the  bushes  are  now  throwing  numerous  panicles 
of  white  sweetly  fragrant  flowers  that  fill  the  air  with 
a  delightful  perfume.  It  appears  to  do  well  under 
the  shade  of  tall  trees.  It  is  generally  recommended 
that  it  be  planted  against  a  wall,  and  no  doubt  this 
position  shows  off  its  glossy  elegant  foliage  and 
panicles  of  flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  It  seems 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  sweeter  in  the  open  air 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Hyacinthus  candicans. — This  useful  Lily- 
like plant  is  now  flowering  in  some  of  the  subtropical 
beds  in  Battersea  Park,  where  it  is  growing  and 
thriving  luxuriantly,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  healthy 
colour  of  its  rich  green  leaves,  and  the  size  and  vigour 
of  the  flower-spikes.  Might  we  suggest  to  owners  of 
small  gardens  in  suburban  districts  the  desirability,  as 
well  as  the  utility,  of  cultivating  such  plants  more 
extensively  as  much  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves  as 
for  their  flowers  ?  Any  plant  that  furnishes  a  small 
front  garden  with  healthy  green  leafage  in  defiance  of 
climate  should  be  worth  a  place  everywhere,  apart  from 
the  value  of  the  flowers,  which  are  so  useful  when 
wired  to  bouquetists  and  florists.  The  flowers  are 
somewhat  thinly  produced  upon  the  flower-spikes, 
and  are  bell-shaped  and  creamy-white.  As  the 
flowers  open  at  the  base  of  the  spike  the  florist  may 
remove  them  one  by  one  without  detriment  to  the 
plant  or  injury  to  the  unopened  blossoms. 

Illustrated   Periodicals. — The  August 

number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  contains  figures 
of  Hedychium  gracile,  Tulipa  Didieri,  a  very  hand- 
some crimsom-flowered  species ;  Saxifraga  Cam- 
posii,  better  known  in  gardens  as  S.  Wallacei ; 
Beschorneria  bracteata,  and  Sonchus  Jacquini. — The 
Illustration  Horticole  gives  figures  of  Ac'rides  Houl- 
lettianum,  Anthurium  Lindenianum,  a  very  remark- 
able species. — The  Garlenflora  for  July  contains 
figures  of  Dendrobium  lituiflorum  var.  Farmeri,  Gen- 
tiana  decumbens  var.  Pallasii  et  G.  Kesselringhii. — 
The  Florist  for  July  has  coloured  plates  of  Regal 
Pelargonium,  Mignonette,  and  double  white  Belle  de 
Jour;  also  of  "Sops  in  Wine"  Apple.  In  the 
August  number  the  plants  represented  are  Nerine 
excellens  and  Harriet  Plum.— The  Orchid  Album  for 
July  contains  coloured  plates  representing  Lrelia 
autumnalis  var.  atrorubens,  Zygopetalum  Clayi,  Coelia 
bella,  and  Odontoglossum  maculatum.  Fuller  details 
of  these  will  be  given  in  our  list  of  Plant  Portraits. 

Bauera  rumoides  is  a  charming  little  shrub 

from  the  Antipodes  which  will  stand  an  ordinary 
English  winter  in  the  open  air  in  sheltered  places  in 
many  spots  in  the  South  and  West  of  England.  In 
the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Joad,  at  Wimbledon  Park, 
it  used  to  produce  a  profusion  of  its  pretty  nodding 
deep  rosy-red  flowers,  and  had  no  protection  during 
winter  except  that  afforded  by  the  wall  near  which  it 
was  planted.  At  Kew  it  is  flowering  well  in  the  open 
ground.  It  makes  a  charming  bush  for  conservatory 
decoration,  is  a  quick  grower,  and,  as  it  is  readily 
propagated,  it  seems  well  worth  while  to  try  it 
wherever  it  can  receive  shelter  during  severe  weather. 

Berberis   vulgaris  var. — In    vol.   iv.  of 

the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  some 
information,  communicated  by  Baron  JACO.UIN,  is 
given  respecting  a  variety  of  the  common  Barberry 
which  it  was  thought  might  become  an  agreeable 
addition  to  our  list  of  table  fruits.  "  It  was  disco- 
vered wild  on  a  mountain  bordering  on  the  Austrian 
Alps  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Schott,  gardener  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Its  fruit  is  perfectly  sweet, 
and  of  a  pleasant  flavour.  A  plant  of  it  is  now  alive 
[February,  1820]  in  the  garden  of  an  eminent  nur- 
seryman at  Vienna,  but  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 


propagating  it."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  this  is  still  in  cultivation. 

Agapanthus    umbei.latus   and    Lilium 

LONgiflorum. — We  are  so  liable  to  depreciate  the 
beauty  of  plants  that  have  been  long  familiar  to  us 
that  it  is  only  now  and  then  we  are  able  to  dis- 
cover anything  striking  in  old  favourites.  We  were 
forcibly  reminded  of  this  a  week  or  two  ago  when 
visiting  the  Exotic  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  who  have  the  centre  of  a 
house  filled  with  the  blue  Agapanthus  and  the  well- 
known  white  Lilium  Iongiflorum.  We  have  seen  the 
blue  Agapanthus  used  and  abused  in  many  ways,  but 
do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  it  to  better  effect 
than  upon  this  occasion,  when  the  blue  and  white 
flowers  arranged  in  alternate  order  had  a  most  chaste 
and  delicate  appearance. 

Vines  and  Vine-culture.  —  We  under- 
stand that  the  excellent  "  Treatise  on  Vines  and  Vine- 
culture,"  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  which  has  been 
appearing  in  chapters  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist,  will  shortly  be 
published  in  a  cheap  book  form.  This  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  gardeners,  especially  those  of  the  rising 
generation,  as  the  practice  inculcated  is  sound,  and 
the  instructions  particularly  full  and  clear,  as  was, 
indeed,  to  be  expected  from  the  well-known  high 
standing  of  the  author.  Not  the  least  valuable  por- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  copious  and  complete 
descriptions  of  all  the  better  varieties  of  Grapes  at 
present  known,  many  of  which  are  illustrated  by 
characteristic  woodcut  figures.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
such  complete  descriptive  list  of  Grapes  extant. 

Royal    Horticultural    Society.  —  The 

number  of  persons  who  entered  the  gardens  at  South 
Kensington  on  Monday  last,  on  payment  of  2d.  each, 
was  9530. 

■ Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles. — One 

of  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  wall  creepers  ;  its 
numerous  panicles  of  lavender-coloured  flowers  are 
never  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when  a  plant  is 
loosely  fastened  to  a  wall,  and  both  shoots  and  flowers 
droop  naturally,  mayhap  touching  or  intermixed  with 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  other  plants  of  various  forms 
and  shades  of  colours.  It  requires  a  partially 
sheltered  situation,  and  flowers  during  the  present 
month. 

Senecio  Dono. — A  tall  border  plant,  from 

7  to  8  feet  high,  having  pointed  green  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  coarse,  but  at 
the  same  time  striking  at  a  distance  for  a  shrubbery 
bed  or  border  where  choice  subjects  do  not  succeed. 

Bocconia  cordata. — A  stately  border  plant, 

flowering  during  the  present  month.  The  finest 
specimen  of  it  we  have  ever  seen  is  now  flowering  in  one 
of  the  long  borders  at  Chiswick.  The  group  of  perpen- 
dicular shoots  clothed  with  leaves  of  that  peculiar  light 
green  hue,  shine  brilliantly  under  a  flash  of  sunlight, 
and  its  long  spikes  of  Spircea-like  flowers  give  it  a 
truly  majestic  appearance.  What  a  noble  plant  this 
would  make  for  the  summit  of  a  large  rockwork  ;  but, 
of  course,  as  the  plant  is  a  tall  grower,  the  base  of  the 
rockwork  would  need  to  be  of  considerable  propor- 
tions. By  a  little  scheming,  however,  this  difficulty 
might  be  surmounted — say  by  planting  the  plant  a 
couple  of  feet  or  so  lower  down  than  the  summit  of 
the  rockery,  which  would  be  bringing  the  proportion 
of  things  nearer  to  what  they  should  be. 

Ceanothus  LeGeant. — This  erect-habited 

variety  flowers  during  the  present  month,  and  makes 
a  good  plant  for  the  front  of  a  shrubbery  border. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  whole 
beds  of  these  plants  as  we  have  beds  of  Kalmias  and 
Rhododendrons.  Look  at  our  pleasure-grounds 
during  the  month  ol  August,  and  what  have  we  in  the 
shape  of  flowering  shrubs  worth  looking  at  ?  For 
want  of  collecting  material  and  planting  them  in 
groups  our  grounds  look  bare  and  unattractive.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  flower-garden  at  this  season 
supplies  the  deficiency,  which  it  really  does  not.  The 
flower-garden  is  very  well  in  its  place,  but  it  cannot 
possibly  compensate  for  flowerless  beds  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  As  a  practical  suggestion,  might  we 
venture  to  ask  gentlemen  connected  with  the  trade  to 
compile  lists  of  flowering  shrubs  for  gardeners,  giving 


their  seasons  of  flowering  ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
country  gentlemen  will  only  be  too  glad  to  act  upon 
the  hint  during  the  coming  planting  season  as  well  as 
their  gardeners.  Groups  of  plants  of  the  same  kind 
are  what  is  wanted,  or  good  centres  edged  with  dwarf 
plants  of  distinct  colour  coming  into  flower  at  the 
same  time. 

Kew     Gardens    were   visited   on   Monday 

last  by  75,879. 

A  Marvellous  Date  Palm. — A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Madras  Times  has  written  to  that 
journal  an  account  of  a  wonderful  Date  Palm  near 
Nellore,  which  has  been  recently  deified,  and  in 
connection  with  which  ceremonies  of  worship  have 
been  established.  "  The  tree  is  situated  in  the  village 
of  Pedur,  within  S  miles  of  the  collector's  head- 
quarters. A  fortnight  ago  the  children  of  the 
Paraichery,  who  plucked  some  fruits  from  the  tree 
at  about  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  found  them  unlike 
those  of  other  Dates — very  delicious  even  before 
ripening — and  flocked  to  it  early  next  morning  to 
gather  more.  To  their  surprise,  the  crops  which  in 
the  previous  evening  almost  touched  the  ground  were 
far  above  their  heads.  They  ran  to  their  parents 
with  the  singular  story  that  a  Date  tree  which  they 
saw  the  first  day  lying  on  the  ground  was  then  stand- 
ing. This  circumstance  drew  the  attention  of  the 
pariahs  to  the  tree,  and  they  observed  that  the  tree 
had  been  changing  its  position  every  morning  and 
evening.  The  news  spread  in  all  directions  like 
lightning,  and  people  from  the  neighbourhood  flocked 
to  the  spot  to  witness  the  marvel  with  their  own  eyes. 
The  report  gained  strength  daily,  and  every  observer 
corroborated  the  statements  of  his  predecessor."  A 
Brahmin  of  considerable  experience  was  then  selected 
to  report  on  the  matter,  and  he  returned  with  the 
news  that  the  diurnal  fall  and  noctuinal  rise  of  the 
date  were  facts  beyond  doubt.  The  correspondent 
himself  then  visited  the  spot,  and  from  the  measure- 
ments and  observations  made  by  him  he  was  forced  to 
agree  to  the  truth  of  the  popular  belief.  The  whole 
story  is  reprinted  in  the  Globe  of  Friday,  July  2S. 

The   Weather. — General  remarks  on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Aug.  7,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  been  generally  dry  and 
much  more  seasonable  than  of  late  ;  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  the  kingdom,  however,  the  sky 
has  been  almost  continuously  cloudy.  The  tempera- 
ture has  again  been  a  little  below  the  mean  in 
"  England,  N.W.  ;  "  but  in  all  other  districts  it  was 
equal  to,  or  slightly  above,  the  normal  value.  The 
maxima,  which  occurred  in  England  and  Scotland  on 
the  6th,  were  higher  than  any  previously  registered 
during  the  summer,  and  ranged  from  between  7S0  and 
8o°  over  south-western,  central,  and  eastern  England 
to  84°  in  "England,  S."  In  "England,  N.W.," 
however,  the  highest  reading  recorded  was  only  6S°. 
The  thermometer  was  generally  lowest  during  the 
early  morning  of  the  4th,  when  the  readings  over 
Great  Britain  varied  from  420  in  the  Midland  Counties 
to  48°  in  "England,  N.W."  In  Ireland  the  lowest 
temperature  experienced  was  500.  The  rainfall  has 
been  considerably  less  than  the  mean  in  all  districts. 
Bright  sunshine  shows  an  increase  on  that  re- 
corded last  week  in  most  places,  but  a  decided  de- 
crease in  the  east  of  Scotland  and  north  of  Ireland. 
The  percentages  varied  from  56  in  "England,  S.W.," 
and  55  in  "  England,  N.E.,"  to  only  17  in  "Ireland, 
N."  Depressions  observed  :  —  During  the  whole  of 
this  period  a  rather  extensive  area  of  high  pressure 
has  existed  to  the  south-westward  or  westward  of 
our  islands,  while  comparatively  low  readings  have 
been  reported  from  Scandinavia.  I  luring  the  earlier 
part  of  the  week  a  depression  of  considerable  depth 
and  magnitude  appeared  over  the  north  of  Scotland, 
causing  the  wind  to  increase  to  a  gale  from  the  west- 
ward or  north-westward  on  all  our  more  northern 
coasts.  As  this  disturbance  travelled  slowly  on  to 
Norway,  the  wind  in  our  islands  veered  to  the  north- 
westward or  northward,  and  moderated  ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  period  it  was  very  light  in  force,  and 
rather  variable  in  direction. 

Gardening  Appointment.— Mr.  F.  Darnell, 
lately  Foreman  at  Sudbourne  Hall,  Suliulk,  has  been 
engaged  to  succeed  Mr.  BENHAM,  as  Hardener  to 
Lady  Ashuurton,  Melchct  Court,  Roinscy. 
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THE  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

EXETER. 

As  a  trade  establishment  the  Exotic  Nursery 
of  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  Westof  England. 
The  entrance  to  the  nurseiy  is  off  the  New  North 
Road,  which  is  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  either  from 
the  Queen's  Street  or  St.  1  lavil  is  stations.  The  main 
walk  to  the  otHces  and  houses  is  kept  in  perfect  order, 
and  is  of  a  highly  ornamental  character.  Ow-ing  to 
the  rising  nature  of  the  ground  there  are  stone  steps 
introduced  at  certain  distances,  and  over  the  sides  of 
these,  as  indeed  over  the  entire  length  of  walk,  there  is 
a  broad  edging  of  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  or  of  blue 
Vinca,  which  is  exceedingly  pretty,  and  looks  well  as 
a  margin  where  walks  are  made  upon  different  levels. 
The  borders  are  tilled  with  shrubs  of  the  choicest 
kinds,  and  are  planted  with  a  view  of  showing  oft"  the 
different  forms  and  colours  of  the  trees  and  plants. 
These  consist  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  lutea,  Retinospora  obtusa  aurea,  Acer  poly- 
raorphum  atro-purpureum,  a  rare  stock  of  hybrid 
Rhododendrons,  and  representatives  of  all  the  leading 
Conifers  and  dowering  shrubs  in  cultivation.  Of  rock 
plants  and  herbaceous  plants  there  is  a  choice  and 
extensive  collection,  both  of  which  are  upon  the  right 
and  left  of  the  main  walk  near  to  the  houses.  Upon 
the  rockery  side  there  are  four  splendid  specimens  of 
Retinospora  plumosa  aurea,  beautifully  tapered,  and 
in  excellent  health.  In  such  a  climate  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  rock  and  herbaceous  plants  are  in  fine 
health,  and  that  the  show  of  flowers  is  far  beyond  the 
average.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
plants  enjoy  any  particular  advantage  as  regards 
situation  or  shelter.  The  contrary  is  indeed  the  case, 
for  the  situation  is  high  and  exposed,  and  the  plants 
are  therefore  as  hardy  as  they  look,  and  as  healthy  as 
they  are  hardy. 

The  most  remarkable  plants  in  the  rockery  are 
Arbutus  Uva-ursi,  Escallonia  Phillipiana,  Olearia 
Haasti,  a  beautilul  rock  plant,  producing  masses  of 
white  flowers  ;  Campanula  hirsuta,  creeping  over  the 
stones  ;  Veronica  repens,  Morina  longifolia,  a  Thistle- 
like plant  bearing  whorls  of  pink  flowers,  which  look 
like  white  beads  before  they  open  ;  Daphne  fioniana 
(hyemalis),  Lobelia  littoralis,  a  creeping  variety ; 
Dryas  octopetala,  Veronica  pinguifolia,  an  extremely 
pretty  plant  for  a  rockery  ;  Dodecatheon  Jeffreyanum, 
Aster  speciosa,  Rhododendron  floribundum,  Thymus 
lanuginosus,  a  little  dwarf  plant,  colour  bluish-gray, 
and  of  dense  habit.  Some  of  the  CEnotheras  also 
make  good  rock  plants,  they  are  showy,  and 
are  therefore  useful  for  supplying  that  desideratum 
which  makes  a  collection  of  rock  plants  more 
than  a  mere  interesting  botanical  collection.  In 
this  respect  the  Messrs.  Veitch  have  scored  a  point 
in  advance  of  many  cultivators,  because  the  great 
bulk  of  growers  require  educating  into  the  best 
method  and  style  of  arrangement  in  order  to  create  a 
taking  display,  which  will  be  showy  to  look  at  as  well 
as  interesting  to  inspect.  The  flowering  plants  of  a 
striking  type  are  (Enotbera  serotina,  about  18  inches 
high,  and  bearing  bright  yellow  flowers  ;  Dianthus 
Napoleon  III.  (dark  cardinal),  Geranium  pratense 
fl.-pl.,  Spiraea  filipendula  fl.-pl.,  Geranium  Lancas- 
triense,  and  the  Creeping  Jenny,  Lysimachia 
Nummularia,  always  pretty  on  rockwork.  But  the 
variety  does  not  end  here,  for  to  clothe  or  furnish  a 
rockery  requires  plants  of  various  sizes — a  plant,  for 
instance,  may  not  be  much  to  look  at  individually,  but 
taken  in  combination  with  others  it  may  be  as  indis- 
pensable as  a  more  striking  subject.  Under  this  head 
may  be  mentioned  Azara  microphylla,  many  of  the 
Ivies  and  other  dwarf  or  creeping  plants,  which  form 
a  groundwork  in  which  the  showy  subjects  are  set  off 
to  advantage.  The  Armerias  are  very  pretty  during 
the  spring  months,  so  also  are  the  Saxifrages  and 
Sedums,  Then  there  are  taller  plants,  such  as  Rubus 
coronarius  fl.-pl.  and  Rosa  rugosa  rubra,  which  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  employ  with  good  effect ;  even  the 
little  Abies  pygmaea  has  its  place,  and  walls  are  covered 
with  the  evergreen  Ampelopsis  sempervirens.  One  of 
the  most  striking  little  rock  plants  in  the  collection  is 
Senecio  argentea,  a  little  dwarf  white  plant,  which 
comes  well  against  the  green  Saxifrages  or  Sedums. 

The  herbaceous  collection  is  a  very  extensive 
one,  and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  varieties,  which  are  the  very  best  in 
cultivation  : — Statice  elata,  Aquilegia  Skinneri  and 
chrysantha,     Geum    coccineum    fl.-pl.,     Potentillas 


in  great  variety,  Dianthus  Queen  of  England, 
Scabiosa  caucasica,  tEnothera  speciosa  alba,  Sene- 
cio pulcher,  Catananche  bicolor,  Onosma  taurica, 
Artemisia  Villarsii,  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Veronica 
Candida,  llespcris  matronalis  alba,  Gaillardia 
grandiflora,  llarpalium  rigidum,  Spiraea  aruncus, 
llemerocallis  flava,  Funkia  Sieboldii,  Eryngium 
Bourgatli,  which  bears  a  curious  Thistle-like  flower 
of  a  violet  shade  ;  (Enothera  macrocarpa,  Papaver 
umbrosuni,  and  Verbena  venosa.  There  are  duplicates 
of  all  these  plants  in  small  pots,  so  that  they  may  be 
removed  and  planted  out  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year  with  a  certainty  of  succeeding  in  any  situation, 
as  the  growths  are  wiry  and  hardy,  owing  to  their 
roots  being  restricted  to  space,  and  the  plants  being 
fully  exposed  to  all  changes  of  climate. 

The  glass-houses  are  well  stocked  with  plants, 
among  which  may  be  found  representatives  from 
every  quarter  of  the  universe.  A  whole  span-house  is 
nearly  occupied  with  a  grand  stock  of  young  plants  of 
Rhododendron  exoniense,  Statice  Butcheri,  and 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  ;  and  a  second  and  larger 
span-house  is  stocked  with  Agapanthus  umbellatus, 
Lilium  speciosum  rubrum,  album,  roseum,  and 
L.  auratum  ;  Italian  Tuberoses,  bearing  grand 
heads  of  their  rich  double  flowers  :  and  Fuchsias 
in  variety.  The  intermediate  stove  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  range,  and  here  there  is  a 
famous  Stephanotis  covering  the  roof,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  other  plants,  consisting  of  Palms,  Dra- 
caenas, Rhopala  corcovadensis,  and  Callicarpa  pur- 
purea, the  purple  berries  of  which  are  so  pretty  and 
last  for  months.  In  the  same  house  are  several  species 
of  Orchids  and  plants  for  furnishing — a  rare  clean, 
healthy  stock,  ready  for  immediate  use.  Among  the 
Orchids  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  McArthurae  is 
finely  flowered ;  it  is  a  gem  of  its  kind,  and 
is  in  rude  health,  as,  indeed,  is  the  whole  col- 
lection. 
The  Camellia-house  is  a  spacious  structure,  and  besides 
Camellias  contains  many  other  valuable  and  interesting 
plants.  Foremost  among  these  may  be  mentioned  a 
collection  of  filmy  Ferns,  grown  in  suitable  quarters 
by  themselves,  including  Todeasuperba,  T.  pellucida, 
T.  Wilkesiana,  and  T.  Fraseri,  Hymenophyllum 
speciosum,  which  is  more  curled  and  rigid  than  II. 
radicans,  and  several  others.  The  back  wall  is 
covered  with  Camellias,  and  the  stock  of  pot  plants 
is  in  the  highest  cultural  condition,  clean,  and 
smothered  with  flower-buds.  But  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  this  nursery,  there  is  that  variety  which  is  refresh- 
ing to  the  eye  and  instructive  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  learn  how  to  make  the  most  of  plants  by 
arrangement.  Tree  Ferns  are  bearing  large  massive 
fronds,  which  overhang  the  deep  green  Camellias  ; 
the  specimens  of  Cibotium  Schiedei  and  Cyathea 
medullars  are  very  fine,  as  also  VVoodwardia  radicans 
cristata,  and  others.  Habrothamnus  elegans  grows 
with  immense  luxuriance  ;  it  is  trained  as  a  pillar 
plant  for  close  upon  a  dozen  leet,  and  then  runs 
horizontally  right  and  left  under  the  glass  roof  wheie 
it  has  a  rich,  if  not  majestic  appearance.  Lapagerias 
also  grow  freely,  both  the  white  and  rose-coloured 
varieties;  and  Brugmansia  Knightii  fl.-pl.  enlivens 
the  Camellias  with  its  long  drooping  white  flowers 
of  singular  beauty  and  substance. 

In  the  next  house  —  the  plant  stove  —  economy 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  Orchids  and  Pitcher- 
plants  are  suspended  from  the  roof  in  baskets,  but  not 
a  plant  less  is  there  in  the  house  because  of  this. 
It  is  simply  a  matter  of  utilising  space  — a  question  of 
growing  a  great  many  plants  within  a  given  space  at 
less  cost  to  the  vendor  and  purchaser.  There  are 
fine  baskets  of  Nepenthes  Rafrlesiana  and  Hookerii, 
and  the  foliage  plants  and  Palms  consist  of  Arecas, 
Seaforthias,  a  large  stock  of  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Geonoma  gracilis  really  well  done  ;  and  conspicuous 
miscellaneous  subjects  comprise  large  plants  and 
select  varieties  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Dra- 
caena Goldieana,  Paullinia  thalictrifolia,  Aralias,  and 
a  rare  stock  of  Calanthes.  The  stock  of  exotic 
Ferns  occupy  a  house  by  themselves,  in  the  centre  of 
which  there  are  medium-sized  specimens  of  Davallia 
Mooreana,  Asplenium  Veitchii,  or  Belangeri,  A. 
laxum  pumilum,  Polystichum  mucronatura  Iaxum, 
Lastrea  Richardi  multifidum,  Davallia  polyantha,  and 
thousands  of  Adiantums,  Lomarias,  Blechnums, 
Gleichenias,  and  other  popular  varieties.  Of  Azaleas 
there  is  a  fine  stock  of  specimen  and  half-specimen 
plants,  and  the  original  plant  of  Rhododendron 
exoniense,  a  neat  bush  with  flower-buds  set  at  the 
point  of  every  shoot.     The   habit   of  the  plant  re- 


sembles the  Azalea  ;  the  flowers  are  sweet-scented, 
and  are  remarkably  freely  produced. 

The  collection  of  British  Ferns  is  a  large  one,  and 
the  plants  are  of  various  sizes,  and  in  excellent 
health.  Then  follows  a  house  of  young  Roses  and 
choice  named  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  Princess  Royal, 
Duchess  of  Tcck,  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  ;  also  a 
capital  show  of  Sarracenias,  including  a  good  example 
of  Chelsoni,  having  nine  well-coloured  pitchers,  and 
other  good  plants  of  S.  purpurea,  Drunnnondi,  and 
llava.  TherearealsoyoungCrotons,  Pavettaborbonica, 
and  of  novelties  Sonerilla  Hendersoni  and  superba, 
Bertolonia  Van  llouttei  and  Utricularia  montana, 
with  flowers  nearly  as  large  as  a  l'hal.cnopsis. 
Eucharis  amazonica  is  grown  by  the  hundred  in 
large  and  small  pots,  and  the  propagating- 
house  contains  a  medley  collection  of  young  stock, 
most  of  them  ready  for  a  shift  into  other  quarters. 
There  are  several  houses  filled  with  young  Vines 
grown  from  eyes  this  year — a  splendid  stock  of  all  the 
Leading  varieties. 

Vine  growing  is,  indeed,  one  of  Messrs.  Veitch's 
specialities.  Next  to  the  Vines  comes  an  immense 
stock  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  Lapagerias  planted 
for  layering,  and  a  variety  of  other  miscellaneous 
nursery  stock,  all  of  which  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  out-of-door  stock  is  equally  merito- 
rious, large  brakes  of  dwarf  and  standard  Roses, 
single  and  double  Dahlias  are  grown,  besides  quan- 
tities of  fruit  trees,  Conifers,  and  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  great  show  of  fruit  trees  is 
at  the  Hoopern  Fields  branch  nursery,  where 
may  be  seen  rare  stocks  of  all  kinds,  conspicuous 
above  everything  being  the  maiden  Peach  trees  and 
other  dwarf  trained  trees  equally  fine.  Here  also  are 
brakes  of  choice  shrubs,  standard  and  dwarf  Roses, 
and  out-of-door  nursery  stock  generally.  There  is 
another  branch  nursery  at  Exminster,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  there  is  no  lack  of  everything  that  is  worth 
cultivating  for  pleasure  or  profit.  The  seed  ware- 
house is  at  54,  High  Street,  the  leading  street  in 
Exeter,  with  which  there  is  telephonic  communication 
with  the  office  at  the  nursery,  so  that  nothing  is  left 
undone  which  will  in  any  way  tend  to  good  organisa- 
tion and  business  dispatch. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Amaryllis  Rougieri,  Revue  Horlnole,  July  16. 
— A  form  from  Bahia,  with  a  2-flowered  inflorescence 
and  rich  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  with  rather  narrow 
petals. 

Auricula  Mabel,  Florist,  April,  1SS2. — A  cross 
between  the  pollen  of  Silvia  and  the  stigma  of  Marie. 
It  is  a  grey-edged  variety,  which  obtained  the  pre- 
mium prize  in  1SS1  as  the  best  Auricula  of  any  class 
in  the  exhibition.     Raised  by  Mr.  Douglas. 

Azalea  indica  gardkni.eflora,  Illustration 
Horticole,  June,  t.  452. — Flowers  white,  medium  size, 
very  double  and  Gardenia-like.     Hort.  Linden. 

BRODX&A  laxa  and  vaks.,  Garden,  June  10,  1SS2. 
— Hardy  North  American  bulbs,  with  umbels  of  long, 
funnel-shaped,  6-parted,  violet  or  white  flowers. 

Cereus  hypog.<eus,  Weber,  Gartenflora,  June, 
tab.  10S5. — Stems  ribbed,  glaucous,  with  tufts  of 
straight  slender  spines,  of  which  the  central  is  the 
longest.  Flower-tube  brown.  Petals  oblong,  mucro- 
nate,  purplish,  yellow-edged.     Chile. 

Crat.egus  pyracantiia  Lalandei,  Hort., 
Revue  de  t  Horticulture  Bel^e,  July. 

E pig. la  repens,  Garden,  July  15. — A  trailing 
shrub,  from  the  North-eastern  United  States,  with 
stalked,  cordate,  oblong  ciliate  leaves,  and  trusses  0 
pink,  salver-shaped  flowers. 

Gaillardia  pulchella  var.  Lorenziana, 
Garknflora,  June,  t.  10S3. — The  curious  and  beauti- 
ful form  introduced  by  Lorenz,  of  Erfurt,  and  in 
which  all  the  florets  are  regular  and  tubular. 

Mesospinidium  vulcanicum,  Garden,  April  29, 
1S82.  —  An  epiphytal  Orchid  from  the  volcanic 
mountains  of  the  Upper  Amazon,  The  rosy-lilac 
flowers  are  of  medium  size,  in  many-flowered  racemes. 
No  details  given. 

Peach  Chanxellor,  Bulletin  a" Arboriculture, 
June. — Glands  reniform  ;  flowers  small  ;  fruit  of 
moderate  size,  globular,  with  a  well  marked  furrow, 
yellow-crimson  on  the  sunny  side ;  flesh  white, 
vinous. 

Pear  Madame  Chaudy,  Revue  Horticole,  May  1. 
— Intermediate  between  Doyenne  du  Cornice  and 
lieurre  Superfin.  Excellent  quality.  Season,  end  of 
December. 
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Gentiana  septemfida. — This,  the  easiest  grown 
of  the  summer  Gentians  except  G.  cruciata,  is  now 
very  beautiful  here.  It  likes  a  moist  peaty  soil  in 
partial  shade,  in  spite  of  its  flowers  only  opening  in 
sunshine.  It  is  very  easily  raised  from  seed,  flower- 
ing, if  properly  treated,  two  years  after  it  is  sown.  It 
is  becoming  common  in  gardens,  but  is  almost  always 
misnamed  G.  gelida.  On  a  recent  visit  to  some  of 
the  best  collections  of  hardy  plants  in  Surrey  I  tried 
to  convince  the  owners  of  this,  and  at  one  place  we 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  distinguished  botanist 
well  known  at  Kew,  who  was  of  the  party.  He 
kindly  promised  to  consult  the  best  written  authority 
and  let  us  know  the  result,  which  was  that  the  plant 
in  question  was  acknowledged  to  be  G.  septemfida. 
The  characteristics  given  were  as  follows  : — 

G.  septcmjida. — Leaves  5-nerved,  ovate  or  oblong- 
lanceolate.  Flowers  capitate,  involucrate  by  the  leaves. 
Corolla  blue.     Scales  fimbriate,  multifid. 

G.  gelida. — Leaves  3-nerved,  oblong  or  linear-lanceo- 
late. Flowers  capitate  or  racemose.  Corolla  yellowish- 
white.     Scales  entire  or  bifid. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  flower  of  G.  gelida  is  not 
blue  at  all ;  but  we  know  that  the  colour  of  the 
corolla  is  often  a  mere  accident  as  regards  specific 
distinction,  and  the  late  Mr.  Joad,  a  most  careful 
botanist,  who  worked  by  the  best  authorities,  had  in 
his  garden  a  plant  labelled  G.  gelida,  with  blue  flowers 
a  stiffer  and  stouter  plant  than  the  ordinary  G.  septem* 
fida.  This  plant  is  now  in  the  collection  at  Kew 
where  I  saw  it  last  week,  but  the  flowers  were  withered, 
and  I  did  not  examine  it  by  the  notes  which  I  have 
since  received.  I  may  add  that  G.  septemfida  from 
seed,  whilst  preserving  its  other  characters  consistently, 
varies  in  colour  from  very  light  to  very  dark  blue. 
My  plants  originally  came  from  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of 
Darley  Dale,  who  raises  them  from  seed,  and  sold 
them  as  G.  gelida,  but  was  persuaded  by  me  to  change 
the  name.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas, 
Aug.  7. 

Propagation  of  Lychnis  vespertina  fl.-pl. 
— Mr.  Anderson-Henry's  interesting  notes  have  ad- 
vised patience  to  those  who  try  to  raise  rare  plants 
from  seed.  This  virtue  is  not  less  important  in 
raising  cuttings.  As  long  as  these  retain  any  ap- 
pearance of  life  they  may  be  expected  to  make  roots. 
In  the  case  of  Hollies,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Standish,  of 
Ascot,  told  me  that  cuttings  sometimes  struck  after 
being  two  years  in  the  ground  ;  but  it  appears  less 
credible  that  soft  stems  like  those  of  Lychnis  vesper- 
tina should  require  six  months  to  take  root.  I  find, 
however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cuttings  put 
in  last  February  are  just  now  beginning  to  root. 
They  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  :  those  put  into 
heat  nearly  all  damped  off,  as  they  will  not  be 
hurried.  C.  Wolky  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Aug.  7. 

Campanula  isophylla  and  fragilis. — I  have 
found  it  best  to  treat  both  these  as  half-hardy  plants  ; 
as  they  thrive  far  better  when  so  treated,  and  make  a 
far  better  show  on  the  rockery  in  summer.  C, 
isophylla  is  a  plant  of  excellent  habit,  of  which  the 
young  shoots  will  strike  readily  if  taken  off  at  the 
ground  line  when  about  2  inches  long,  whatever  time 
of  the  year  they  may  appear.  When  struck  they  soon 
assume  a  branching  habit,  and  should  be  kept  in  pots, 
with  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  in  winter  until 
April,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the  upper 
nests  of  a  rockery.  Plants  struck  early  in  spring  make 
good  showy  specimens  by  the  end  of  July,  and  con- 
tinue in  flower  into  September,  making  in  that  time 
more  than  a  hundred  flowers  upwards  of  I  inch  across. 
Of  the  white  variety,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  plant, 
I  received  a  specimen  from  Miss  Owen,  of  Knock- 
mullen,  last  autumn,  from  which  I  raised  a  dozen  fine 
plants,  which  now  adorn  my  rockeries.  By  the 
treatment  I  have  mentioned  the  plant  becomes  as  it 
were  a  perennial  evergreen  shrub,  and  is  less  easily 
lost.  C.  fragilis  (of  which  a  variety,  which  I  cannot 
distinguish,  is  sold  as  C.  Barrelieri)  is  treated  in  the 
same  way.  It  makes  much  longer-trailing  flower- 
stalks  than  C.  isophylla,  and  is  so  brittle  as  to  be 
easily  broken  by  high  winds.  Hence  it  is  more  often 
grown  as  an  indoor  hanging  or  basket-plant,  for 
which  it  is  admirably  suited  ;  still,  if  sheltered 
amongst  stones,  it  does  well  enough  as  a  summer- 
rock  plant.  In  this  climate  both  of  these  species,  if 
left  to  themselves,  generally  disappear  the  first  winter, 
but  both  are  hardy  in  more  favoured  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas, 
Aug.  7. 
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The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— The  funds  of  this  Institution,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  have  not  been  assisted  by  contributions  from 
horticultural  societies,  though  it  would  be  possible, 
probably,  to  obtain  aid  from  those  in  flourishing  cir- 
cumstances. I  make  the  suggestion  knowing  that 
charitable  institutions  have  been  benefited  by  a  society 
in  my  own  neighbourhood.  R.  L.  [We  have  fre- 
quently advocated  the  making  of  collections  on  these 
occasions,  and  we  would  further  suggest  that  in  some 
of  the  large  centres  a  special  show,  to  be  got  up  by 
the  gardeners,  might  be  made  a  means  of  increasing 
the  funds.  Ed.] 

Asteriscus  maritimus. — This  plant,  which  is 
neither  herbaceous  nor  hardy,  but  is  one  of  many 
half-hardy  plants  of  which  I  keep  cuttings  through 
the  winter  in  store  pots,  and  which  contribute  greatly 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  mixed  beds  in  summer  and 
autumn,  is  a  yellow  Composite  of  great  merit.  I  first 
received  it  from  a  neighbour,  who  described  it  as 
growing  in  great  beauty  on  the  sandy  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Spain.  I  treated  it  as  hardy,  and  lost  it. 
Mr.  Harpur-Crewe  next  sent  me  cuttings,  which  have 
produced  fine  plants,  branching  from  the  base  of  the 
stalk,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  2  feet  across  and  from 
6  to  9  inches  high,  crowded  with  large  durable  stiff 
and  well  shaped  golden  flowers.  The  plant  produces 
no  barren  shoots,  but  the  flowering  stalks,  if  taken 
young,  will  strike.  It  requires  a  deep  sandy  soil  and 
a  sunny  situation,  and  with  these  conditions  will  beat 
most  flowers  of  its  class.  I  cannot  say  what  its 
natural  duration  of  life  is,  because  it  is  renewed 
annually  by  cuttings.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall, 
Malpas,  Aug.  7. 

The  Dublin  Exhibition, — Visitors  to  this  exhi- 
bition who  are  horticulturally  inclined  should  not  fail 
to  visit  the  following  places  of  interest,  which  are 
all  easily  reached  by  tram-car  from  Sackville  Street. 
Glasnevin  may  be  mentioned  first,  where  a  day  may 
profitably  be  spent ;  then  the  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Garden,  which  is  full  of  interest  and  should  not  be 
missed.  Here  will  be  found  such  fine  herbaceous 
borders  that  the  bedding-out  of  this  climate,  at  least, 
can  scarcely  compete  with,  falling  into  the  shade  when 
the  effect  of  the  whole  or  colour  alone  is  considered. 
Justice  being  done  so  far,  we  should  take  a  car  and 
drive  round  the  Phoenix  Park,  which  by  Nature's 
endowment  is  finer  far  probably  than  any  similar 
establishment  that  any  other  city  can  boast 
of.  Its  extent,  the  mountains  in  the  distance, 
fine  trees  —  the  magnificent  Hawthorns  in  parti- 
cular— with  beautiful  glades  and  scenes,  cannot 
fail  to  make  an  impression.  Then  there  are  two 
private  places  near  together  which  are  kept  up 
in  excellent  style,  and  may  be  visited  in  succession. 
First  we  should  take  Mount  Merrion,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  whence 
fine  views  are  obtained  of  the  mountains  on  the  one 
side  and  the  city  of  Dublin  on  the  other.  Gardening 
is  well  done  here,  and  to  take  an  example  we  may 
mention  a  fine  plant  of  Darlingtonia  with  pitchers 
2j  feet  long.  From  this  garden  we  easily  reach 
Mount  Annville  Park,  where  also  are  fine  examples 
of  skill.  The  Lapagerias  alone  were  worth  going  to 
see  a  short  time  since.  After  this,  among  other 
excursions,  a  pleasant  one  maybe  made  to  the  Hill 
of  Howth,  half  an  hour  from  Amiens  Street  by  rail. 
A  car  goes  from  the  station  to  near  the  top,  and  the 
highest  point,  where  Gorse  is  almost  like  moss 
beneath  the  feet,  is  soon  reached.  The  view  of 
Dublin  Bay  with  Kingstown,  backed  by  mountains 
in  the  distance,  will  not  be  forgotten  ;  then  by  taking 
a  path  around  by  the  eastern  side  further  views  of 
cliff,  rock,  and  sea  will  well  repay  the  walk,  (iera- 
nium  sanguineum  here  grows  in  great  splendour,  and 
plants  of  interest  are  sure  to  meet  the  botanical 
eye.  L. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  the  Same  House. 
— I  do  not  suppose  any  one  claims  this  as  a  new  dis- 
covery. It  certainly  is  very  old  alike  in  frames,  pits, 
and  houses.  It  may  olten  be  convenient,  and,  in 
fact,  in  small  houses  may  afford  the  only  means  of 
growing  the  two  at  all,  as  it  is  not  every  one  who  has 
two  frames,  pits,  or  houses.  That  it  can  be  done 
there  is  abundant  proof ;  for  fifteen  or  more  years  we 
did  it  here  annually.  The  house  is  a  span  one,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  and  we  grew  Cucumbers  on  the 
north  side  and  Melons  on  the  south  side.  Both  did 
well  and  afforded  a  full  supply  for  a  large  establish- 
ment. A  passing  visit  from  first  the  Cucumber  and 
then  the  Melon  disease  caused  us  to  relinquish  the 
practice,  However,  I  do  not  say  the  disease  originated 


through  the  dual  cropping ;  but  we  were  able  to 
grapple  with  it  to  better  purpose,  and  to,  in  fact, 
master  it  in  smaller  and  warmer  houses,  for  the  house 
in  which  we  ran  the  Cucumbers  and  Melons  was 
large  and  also  very  imperfectly  heated,  consequently 
a  structure  in  which  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  grow- 
ing out  these  diseases  by  the  express  culture  so  recently 
graphically  described  in  your  columns.  Experience, 
therefore,  shows  that  the  two  crops  may  be  grown 
together,  while,  in  fact,  this  may  be  the  only 
possible  way  of  growing  them  in  small  places. 
Still  I  should  hesitate  to  recommend  this  plan  for 
general  adoption.  The  two  crops  run  well  together 
until  the  Melons  begin  to  finish.  A  dry  and  semi- 
arid  atmosphere  favours  the  fullest,  richest  flavour  in 
Melons  ;  this  also  unfortunately  favours  the  produc- 
tion of  red-spider,  which  quickly  passes  on  to  the 
Cucumber,  and  so  is  apt  to  disfigure  and  weaken 
them.  Should  they  escape  this  risk  and  steer  clear  of 
this  most  destructive  pest  to  Cucumbers,  the  mere 
dryness  of  the  air,  so  useful  to  ripening  Melons, 
checks  the  growth  of  and  favours  the  produc- 
tion of  bitterness  in  Cucumbers,  supposing  they 
are  considered  the  most  important  crop  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  is  maintained  for  them.  This  not 
only  lowers  the  quality  of  the  Melons,  but  is  apt 
to  rot  them  or  cause  their  juices  to  ferment.  No 
fruit  is  easier  or  more  suddenly  injured  or  destroyed 
by  moisture  than  Melons  when  nearly  ripe.  The 
condensed  drop  of  to-day  becomes  the  decayed  patch 
of  to-morrow,  and  a  mass  of  rottenness  on  the  next 
day.  No  doubt  the  greater  part  of  such  risks  may  be 
avoided  by  cutting  the  Melons  early,  and  ripen- 
ing them  in  a  dry  warm  plant  stove  or  kitchen 
shelf.  Still,  where  there  is  sufficient  accommodation, 
and  several  houses,  pits,  or  frames,  there  is  no 
practical  advantage  but  considerable  drawback  and 
risk  in  growing  Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  the  same 
house.  D.  T.  Fish. 

Erica  Cavendishiana — The  plant  of  which  the 
illustration  (fig.  37)  is  given  is  one  of  those  fine 
specimens  which  has  made  the  collection  of  J.  Law- 
less, Esq.,  The  Cottage,  Exeter,  famous  all  over 
the  South  and  West  of  England.  It  is  only  one 
specimen  among  a  considerable  collection  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  which  are  cultivated  and  trained  in 
first-rate  style  by  Mr.  George  Cole,  the  gardener, 
one  of  the  most  successful  plant  growers  of  the  day. 
The  plant  was  in  the  winning  collection  of  Mr.  Cole 
exhibited  at  the  late  spring  show  held  at  Plymouth. 

Young  Vines  Losing  their  Lower  Leaves. 
— I  observe  "  A.  D.'s  "  remarks  upon  this  subject  at 
p.  184  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
I  would  in  the  first  place  direct  "  A.  D.'s  "  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  omitted  the  first,  and  a  very 
important  word  ("  young")  from  the  heading  of  his 
remarks.  I  should  have  some  hope  of  our  agreeing  by- 
and-by  if  I  could  see  that  we  were  both  writing  upon 
the  "same  subject."  But  we  are  not.  I  have  not 
put  forth  any  "  suggestions"  or  "  theories  "  in  regard 
to  young  Vines  losing  their  bottom  leaves,  but  have 
stated  "matters  of  fact "  which  are  evidently  not 
known  to  "  A.  D."  The  Vines  at  Chiswick  are  from 
five  to  six  years  old,  and  are  therefore  not  a  case  in 
point.  I  have  not  recommended  any  time  or  system 
of  Vine  planting,  and  I  think  matter  of  that  kind 
would  be  best  discussed  under  "another  heading." 
When  practical  men  take  to  mixing  up  subjects,  those 
for  whose  instruction  we  write  only  become  confused. 
If  "A.  D."  has  any  practical  information  to  give  us 
upon  this  subject  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it.   W.  H. 

Goat's  Rue. — The  botanical  name  of  Goat's  Rue, 
enquired  for  in  last  issue  but  one  of  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  is  Galega  officinalis.   W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

Verbena  vernosa. — What  a  useful  thing  this  is 
to  cut  from,  and  to  mix  with  other  flowers,  and  yet 
how  seldom  do  we  see  it  grown.  How  well  also  it 
looks  in  the  flower  garden,  mixed  with  white  varie- 
gated Pelargoniums,  or  as  a  line  in  a  ribbon  border. 
Seeds  sown  in  January  in  heat,  and  pricked  out  in 
boxes  when  fit,  will  give  a  fine  lot  of  good  plants  at 
bedding-out  time  ;  it  comes  early  into  bloom,  and  con- 
tinues so  for  a  long  time.  The  plant  is  quite  hardy, 
and,  what  is  better,  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 
T.  T. 

An  Effective  Bouquet. — A  very  effective  and 
cool-looking  bouquet  may  be  formed  at  the  present 
season  by  arranging  blooms  of  the  purple  Clematis 
Jackmanni  with  those  of  the  handsome  yellow  Hype- 
ricum calycinum.  A  few  sprays  of  the  variegated 
Japanese  Maple  added  complete  a  bouquet  which  to 
be  quite  successful  should  be  placed  in  a  low,  shallow, 
bowl-shaped  receptacle  of  opal-white  glass.  E.  M. 

Tuberous  Rooted  Begonias. — Your  notes  on 
the  above  at  Stansted  Park  (p.  136)  induce  me  to 
give  you  my  experience  of  their  hardiness  and  adap- 
tability as  bedding  plants.  At  Sandywell  Park,  on 
the   Cotswold   Hills,   one  of  the  coldest   places  in 
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England,  I  planted  in  April,  1S79,  a  quantity  of 
seedling  bulbs  which  grew  and  flowered  finely,  and 
by  way  of  experiment  a  number  of  them  were  left  in 
the  open  ground  during  the  winter  entirely  uncovered. 
The  thermometer  several  times  fell  below  zero,  never- 
theless in  due  course  the  Begonias  made  their  appear- 
ance, they  grew  rapidly,  and  bloomed  profusely,  and 
so  close  and  sturdy  were  the  plants  that  no  weather 
affected  them  in  the  least.  Again  in  1SS0  a  larger 
number  than  before  were  planted  out,  and  a  quantity 
of  them  were  left  in  the  open  ground,  and  although  the 
winter  proved  one  of  the  most  severe  on  record,  the 
thermometer  marking  34°  and  350  of  frost,  not  a  bulb 
was  injured.  Mixed  seedling  bulbs  are  now  cheap, 
and  are  well  adapted  for  mixed  borders.     In  April 


(or  planting  in  our  climate.  Now  is  this  a  sufficient 
reason  for  our  not  growing  them  ?  We  raise  thousands 
of  bedding  plants  every  year  that  are  consigned  to  the 
rubbish-heap  in  the  autumn,  and  we  do  not  scruple 
about  trouble  or  expense.  Surely  therefore  we  might 
without  much  effort  raise  a  few  plants  from  seeds  every 
year,  and  plant  them  out  among  our  evergreen  shrubs, 
of  which  Trivets  and  Laurels  unfortunately  constitute 
a  good  part  in  many  places,  and  a  little  variety  among 
them  would  really  do  no  harm.  Considering  that  this 
Eucalyptus  will  make  from  10  to  12  feet  of  growth  in  a 
season,  we  cannot  reasonably  complain  that  it  is  a 
slow  grower,  and  in  mild  winters  like  the  past  one  it 
will  survive  everywhere.  We  should  therefore  like  to 
see   more   of    them   planted    in    suitable    situations. 


of  any  special  horticultural  society  is  to  produce 
some  particular  class  of  plant  in  the  most  approved 
exhibition  form,  and  that  the  general  embellishment 
of  the  garden  and  its  usefulness  are  in  great  part 
neglected  by  such  societies  rather  than  assisted  by 
them  ;  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  general  love  of 
the  garden  is  frequently  kindled  through  a  primary 
hobby  for  some  speciality,  and  horticulture  and  its 
societies  generally  become  supported  by  those  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  votaries  at  such 
shrines.  I  wish  now  to  draw  attention,  however, 
to  societies  for  a  special  class  of  exhibitors  rather  than 
to  those  for  particular  plants,  viz.,  to  cottage  garden 
shows,  which  are  well  calculated  to  educate  those 
for  whose  especial  benefit  they  are  started,  and  to 


Fig.  37.— erica  cavendishiana,  grown  by  mr  g.  cole,    (see  p.  212.) 


this  year  I  planted  out  a  quantity  here  which  are  now 
coming  into  bloom  ;  most  of  them  were  not  larger 
than  small  Peas,  and  were  never  in  pots  at  all. 
Some  of  them  are  now  strong  bushy  plants  with  four 
and  five  trusses  of  flower.  I  regard  them  as  the  most 
valuable  and  most  ornamental  plants  we  have  either 
for  the  flower  garden  or  the  shrubbery  border  ;  the 
latter  appears  their  proper  place,  their  fine  foliage 
blending  well  with  most  evergreens.  Henry  Eckjoni, 
Borcatton  Parkt  Baschurc/t,  Salop, 

Eucalyptus  globulus  in  Pleasure  Grounds. — 
When  one  sees  the  real  beauty  of  this  fast  growing  tree 
in  a  public  park  or  private  pleasure  ground,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  there  are  so  few  of  them  in  the 
country.  Were  they  bad  to  cultivate  or  expensive  one 
could  understand  their  scarcity,  but  we  are  told  they 
are  not  hardy,  and  therefore  are  not  generally  adapted 


What  then  is  a  suitable  situation  ?  The  plant  being 
a  fast  grower,  and  being  liable  to  injury  from  frosts 
and  cold  winds,  should  have  a  dry,  well-drained, 
sheltered  site.  The  proper  place  to  plant  is 
upon  the  face  of  a  sloping  bank,  where  there  is  no 
excess  of  moisture,  and  in  front  of  a  background  of 
English  Yews  or  the  common  green  Holly.  The 
blueish  glaucous  hue  of  the  older  leaves,  and  the  grey- 
tipped  leaves  of  the  younger  shoots,  give  a  tone  and 
hue  entirely  distinct  from  any  other  plant  or  tree  in 
the  shrubbery,  and  its  habit  being  graceful,  is  a  further 
recommendation  of  its  utility  and  usefulness.    W.  H. 

Special  Societies. — In  a  recent  number  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  exhibitions  of  special  societies  as 
furnishing  suggestive  considerations  as  to  their  effects 
upon  each  other,  and  upon  their  usefulness  as  a  whole. 
It  may  perhaps  be  contended  that  the  ultimate  object 


cause  that  emulation  amongst  them  which  surely  leads 
to  an  improvement  in  the  supply  of  vegetables  in  every 
parish  where  such  a  society  is  inaugurated.  I  was 
much  pleased  to  see  a  very  successful  meeting  of  this 
description  the  other  day  at  Margam,  in  South  Wales. 
This  Society  has  just  held  its  fifth  annual  show  in  the 
Orange-house,  and  the  exhibits  were  both  numerous 
and  good  ;  indeed,  it  seemed  wonderful  that  such 
generally  fine  vegetables  could  be  brought  together  in 
a  competition  confined  to  the  one  parish.  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  exhibition  was  a  class  for  the  tenants 
of  the  Margam  estate,  which  was  fairly  filled  with 
high-class  produce.  The  standard  of  excellence  has 
been  steadily  advancing  from  the  first  show  ;  a  reserve 
fund  of  ,640  is  already  established,  and  the  Society 
has  proved  itself  of  great  use  in  the  instruction  of  the 
labourers  and  others  in  making  the  best  use  of  their 
time  and  their  garden  [and  we  presume  of  the  best 
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and  most  suitable  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
for  the  locality].  What  has  been  so  well  done 
here  might  certainly  be  more  frequently  attempted 
elsewhere,  although  all  societies  might  not  have  the 
attractions  of  situation  afforded  to  visitors  by  the  Mar- 
gam  pleasure  grounds,  so  generously  thrown  open  for 
the  day  by  Mr.  Talbot,  nor  the  benefit  of  the  services 
of  an  experienced  exhibitor  like  Mr.  Muir  as  secretary. 
R.  C. 

Double  Pelargoniums.— Those  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  modern  requirements  of  private  establish- 
ments are  well  aware  that  no  greater  favour  can  be 
conferred  upon  gardeners  than  that  of  keeping  them 
well  posted  up  in  all  information  respecting  plants 
and  flowers  that  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  them  for 
decorative  purposes.  Our  more  fortunate  brothers  of 
the  craft  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis  or  some  other  horticultural  centre,  are  not 
so  thoughtful  as  they  might  be  (for  it  is  want  of 
thought  rather  than  want  of  sympathy),  and  do  not  as 
often  as  they  have  the  opportunity  write  pithy  notes 
upon  new  decorative  plants  of  the  useful  type. 
Double  Pelargoniums  are  second  to  none  as  useful 
plants  to  the  practical  gardener.  As  decorative 
subjects  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  they  stand 
in  the  first  rank,  but  from  a  strictly  practical  point  of 
view,  it  is  as  cut  flowers  for  travelling  long  distances 
that  they  excel  most.  When  there  were  but  a  few 
varieties  of  scarlet  and  pink  in  existence,  cultivators 
made  a  great  fuss  over  them,  but  now  that  they 
embrace  all  shades  of  colours  there  is  less  heard  of 
them.  The  best  double  white  is  Candidissima  plena, 
which  is  constant  as  regards  colour,  and  does  not  run 
into  pink  like  Nymphe,  which  was  considered  the 
leading  white  until  the  introduction  of  theformer.  Paul 
de  St.  Victor  is  of  a  magenta  shade,  and  bears  very 
large  trusses;  as  also  M.  Got,  a  seedling  ofLemoine's, 
which  is  an  intense  scarlet.  M.  Hardy,  another  of 
Lemoine's  raising,  is  lilac-pink,  and  in  addition  to 
bearing  large  trusses  of  flowers,  the  individual  pips 
are  of  unusual  size,  and  are  useful  for  wiring  for 
bouquet  work.  Aglaia  (Pearson)  is  bright  magenta, 
and  is  also  very  fine  ;  and  Charles  Darwin,  a  tall 
grower,  is  a  deep  shade  of  purple.  August  being  the 
month  for  propagating  Pelargoniums,  it  occurs  to  us 
that  this  hint  may  be  useful,  considering  what  may 
be  done  between  now  and  next  London  season  in  the 
way  of  growing  a  stock  of  these  plants,  which  will  be 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  gardener.    IV.  H. 

What  is  Sida?— Is  there  such  a  plant  as  Sida? 
and  if  so,  is  it  hardy,  and  where  is  it  to  be  seen  ? 
My  object  in  asking  the  question  is  to  try  to  obtain 
it,  test  its  merits  as  a  garden  plant,  and  if  it  is  ap- 
proved, distribute  it  not  only  amongst  my  gardening 
friends  but  amongst  nurserymen,  that  they  may  learn 
that  neither  Sidalcea  oregana,  nor  Malva  Moreni,  nor 
Malva  alcea,  ought  to  be  called  Sida,  as  they  now  are. 
I  have  three  distinct  Sidalceas,  all  of  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  at  different 
times.  Two  of  them,  both  of  which  have  come  as 
Sida  malvceflora,  amongst  other  classes,  are  called  at 
Kew  S.  oregana  ;  but  the  two  forms  are  so  very  dis- 
tinct that  nothing  short  of  Kew  authority  would  con- 
vince me  that  they  are  the  same  plant.  S.  Candida 
differs  less  from  these  than  they  do  from  one  another  ; 
but  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  who  gave  it  me,  indignantly 
repudiates  my  suggestion,  that  it  is  a  white  form  of  the 
same  plant.  Then  Malva  Moreni,  which  I  had  last 
year  not  only  in  its  own  name  but  also  as  an  "  un- 
doubted Sida,"  is  a  fine  bold  hardy  perennial,  growing 
here  6  feet  high,  and  highly  floriferous  and  orna- 
mental, with  flowers  of  at  least  twice  the  size  and  sub- 
stance of  Malva  moschata.  Malva  alcea  is  paler  in 
colour  and  smaller  in  flower,  hardly  as  good.  But  I 
cannot  get  hold  of  a  Sida.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall, 
Aug.  7.  [One  reason  for  our  correspondent's  per- 
plexity may  be  found  in  the  varying  limitations  given 
to  the  genus  Sida  by  various  botanists.  We  prefer  in 
all  cases,  unless  there  is  very  good  reason  to  the  con- 
trary, to  follow  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Genera  as  the 
standard  authority  on  the  limitations  of  genera.  Ed.] 

Cinerarias. — Last  autumn  some  seedling  self-sown 
Cinerarias  came  up  on  a  gravel  path  in  a  sheltered 
corner,  where  they  remained  during  the  winter,  and 
flowered  early  in  the  present  summer.  I  do  not 
know  if  this  is  a  novel  occurrence,  but  it  may  pos- 
sibly interest  some  of  your  readers.  I  have  known 
Cinerarias,  both  old  plants  and  seedlings,  get  safely 
through  the  winter  in  sheltered  spots,  but  they  have 
always  succumbed  to  the  frosts  or  perhaps  damp  of 
the  spring.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  plants 
have  not  only  survived  the  winter,  but  have  flowered 
in  due  season.  Of  course,  in  such  soil  they  were  poor 
and  small  plants,  but  the  blossoms  were  very  fair. 
G.  H.  IV.,  St.  Mary  Church,  South  Devon. 

The  Cost  of  Flues  in  Glass-houses.— If  the 
country  were  polled  from  one  end  to  another  we 
wonder  what  would  be  the  verdict  as  regards  the  cost 
of  flues  in  glass-houses.  When  professional  gardeners 
had  no  other  means  of  heating  but  flues,  it  must  be 


admitted  that  their  crops  were  often  not  much  behind 
what  they  are  now,  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that 
there  were  occasional  mishaps  and  vastly  increased 
labour.  But  in  the  case  of  novices  the  management 
of  flues  is  something  like  the  old  story  of  children 
playing  with  fire.  Brown  has  a  hobby  for  gardening 
during  his  spare  hours,  and  builds  a  vinery  heated 
with  flues.  He  also  grows  a  few  Orchids,  and  instructs 
his  man  John  to  dry  some  sphagnum  for  dressing  the 
Orchids  upon  the  flue  in  the  vinery.  John,  acting  up 
to  his  instructions,  spreads  the  sphagnum  upon  the 
flue,  turns  it  over  several  times  until  it  is  dry  enough 
to  take  fire,  and  one  fine  morning  Mr.  Brown  awakens 
to  find  his  sphagnum  burnt  to  dust,  and  the  Vine 
leaves  along  with  it.  John  is  called  to  account  over 
the  matter,  but  he  touches  his  billycock  with  an  air  of 
profound  obeisance,  and  looks  so  grave  and  concerned 
that  his  master  feels  it  would  be  a  pity  to  dispense 
with  John's  services  for  what  at  worst  was  only  an 
accident  to  which  both  master  and  man  had  contri- 
buted about  equal  shares.  Jones  has  a  forcing-house, 
where  he  grows  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  and  perhaps 
a  few  plants,  also  heated  by  a  flue,  and  the  man-of- 
all-work  neglects  to  plaster  up  one  or  two  holes,  and 
the  smoke  escapes  one  night,  leaving  not  a  green  leaf 
in  the  house.  Robinson  is  more  successful  than  his 
neighbours,  he  has  not  had  a  mishap  for  at  least  three 
years,  but  he  grows  over-confident,  forgets  to  have  the 
flue  of  the  vinery  cleaned  out,  until  one  frosty  night 
he  receives  the  disquieting  information  that  the  flue  is 
choked  up,  and  that  even  straw  will  not  burn  in  the 
furnace  without  the  smoke  coming  out  at  the  door. 
The  Vines  are  in  flower,  and  the  mason  is  sent  for 
the  following  day  to  clear  out  the  flue.  No  one  is 
aware  that  there  should  be  an  awning  put  to  screen 
the  leaves  and  bunches  from  the  hot,  dry  dust,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  it  can  be  seen  that  there  will  not  be  a 
bunch  of  Grapes  in  the  house  worth;iooking  at.  Plenty 
of  such  cases  as  the  above  are  happening  every  year, 
which  would  never  take  place  if  a  little  hot-water 
apparatus  were  substituted  for  the  flue.  In  a  few 
more  weeks  the  warmth  of  summer  will  be  gone,  and 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  will  have  to  fight  the 
same  losing  battles  over  again.    W.  H. 

Rubus  nobilis. — I  see  by  your  journal  of 
August  5,  p.  179,  that  you  do  not  know  the  origin  of 
Rubus  nobilis.  It  is  of  Dutch  origin,  having  been 
raised  by  Mr.  C.  de  Vos,  of  Hazerswonde,  near  Bos- 
Icood,  who,  in  his  Manual  of  Shrubs  and  Conifers, 
says' of  it  : — "  Rubus  nobilis. — A  hybrid  raised  from 
the  common  Raspberry  (Rubus  Ida:us),  male,  and 
Rubus  odoratus,  female,  and  in  character  inter- 
mediate between  the  two.  From  the  female  parent  it 
has  the  large  leaves,  the  red  flowers,  and  the  strong 
branches,  and  from  the  male  the  trifoliate  leaves  and 
the  shape  of  the  flowers,  but  the  panicles  are  larger. 
It  is  free  and  long-flowering,  and  thornless."  Arte 
Koster,  Boomkweeker,  Boskoop,  Holland. 

A  Floriferous  Stephanotis— A  few  days  ago  we 
saw  growing  in  the  Handsworth  Nurseries,  near 
Sheffield,  a  real  Stephanotis  floribunda.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  varieties  of  Stephanotis  in  the 
trade  under  the  name  of  floribunda  that  are  not  free- 
blooming  sorts,  and  are  the  source  of  endless  disap- 
pointment to  those  into  whose  hands  they  happen  to 
fall.  This  plant  at  the  Handsworth  Nurseries  was 
growing  in  a  cool  house,  the  temperature  during 
winter  often  falling  below  40°.  It  was  planted  in  a 
small  border,  or  rather  brick  pit,  iS  inches  square, 
18  inches  deep,  in  peat  and  loam,  and  top-dressed 
with  rotten  cow  manure.  Its  branches  were  trained 
to  thin  wires,  which  extended  28  feet  in  length  and 
II  feet  in  width.  There  had  perhaps  been  cut  off 
300  trusses  during  the  last  fortnight,  and  1450  deve- 
loped and  undeveloped  bunches  were  left  on  the  plant. 
The  bunches  were  borne  freely  on  the  old  wood,  and 
at  every  joint  on  the  growth  of  the  current  year.  The 
house  was  filled  with  fine  plants  of  greenhouse  Rho- 
dodendrons. Had  we  seen  nothing  else  at  the  Hands- 
worth  Nurseries  the  sight  of  this  Stephanotis  would 
have  been  worth  a  journey  of  50  miles  to  see.   Q.  R, 

Red  Spider,  its  Cause  and  Cure. — To  a  great 
many  struggling,  industrious,  and  enthusiastic  ama- 
teurs this  universal  garden  pest  is  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance, and  often  of  considerable  loss.  Whether  it  be 
the  imperfectly  trained  market  grower  who  pays  for 
his  learning  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  or  the 
amateur  who  cultivates  Vines  or  other  fruit  trees  or 
plants  more  for  pleasure  and  recreation  than  for 
profit,  the  constant  cry  is,  How  can  we  eradicate  or 
keep  down  red-spider  ?  It  is  not  always  safe  to 
recommend  drastic  measures  to  inexperienced  people, 
and  yet  nothing  short  of  a  drastic  remedy  will  oust 
the  enemy  from  his  position.  Practical  gardeners 
being  fully  aware  of  the  dire  effects  of  a  serious  attack 
of  red-spider,  follow  the  safe  maxim  that  "  prevention 
is  better  than  cure,"  and  therefore  give  the  enemy  no 
quarter.  But  with  the  amateur,  the  enemy  comes 
as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  the  sad  work  of  destruction 
is  well-nigh  complete  before  he  is  aware  of  the  fact. 
Vines,  perhaps,  suffer  more  from  the  attacks  of  the 


enemy  than  any  other  plant  or  fruit  tree.  Let  us  see 
in  the  first  place  what  is  the  cause.  In  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  cause  is  either  absolute 
dryness  at  the  roots  of  the  Vines,  or  an  unhealthy 
condition,  brought  about  by  defective  drainage. 
Every  amateur,  aye,  and  every  young  gardener, 
should  furnish  himself  with  a  long  scoop  made  of 
iron,  with  a  round  handle,  the  scoop  end  to  be  about 
as  long  as  the  depth  of  compost  in  the  Vine  border, 
and  armed  with  this  implement,  he  should  examine 
the  condition  of  his  Vine  border  occasionally.  The 
scoop  should  be  driven  down  until  it  is  found  to 
touch  the  drainage,  natural  or  otherwise,  and 
then  twisted  round  a  few  times  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  until  it  is  filled  with  soil,  the 
examination  of  which  will  be  a  good  index  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  border.  If  the  border  is  at 
all  dry,  drench  it  thoroughly  down  to  the  drainage, 
and  use  the  scoop  again  and  again  until  you  are  cer- 
tain that  this  is  accomplished.  If,  upon  the  contrary, 
the  drainage  of  the  border  is  defective,  or  there  is  no 
drainage  at  all,  prepare  to  lift  the  Vines  during  the 
coming  autumn  before  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  lay 
a  good  foundation  in  the  shape  of  a  well-drained  Vine 
border  for  another  season.  Depend  upon  it  the  man 
who,  when  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  the  tops 
of  his  Vines,  or  anything  else,  proceeds  to  examine 
the  roots  as  a  first  step,  will  succeed  best  in  Grape 
growing.  But  there  are  other  causes  which  bring 
about  the  attacks  of  red-spider.  An  amateur  builds  a 
vinery,  and  even  heats  it  with  hot-water  pipes,  but 
at  one  end  of  the  house  there  is  a  bit  of  flue  leading 
to  the  chimney,  and  from  this  flue  there  is  a  constant 
dry  heat  which  is  sure  to  breed  red-spider.  These 
flues  should  be  done  away  with  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable ;  but  there  are  bad  cases  where  immediate 
steps  must  be  taken  to  keep  down  the  enemy.  In 
such  a  case  make  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  milk,  with 
sufficient  water  added  to  give  the  mixture  the  con- 
sistence of  thin-made  paint,  and  rub  it  upon  the  hot- 
water  pipes  when  the  water  is  near  the  boiling  point  : 
the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  will  settle  the  enemy.  Begin- 
ners at  this  business  should  perform  this  operation 
upon  three  consecutive  nights.  The  first  night  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  house  (from  the  hot-water 
pipes)  to  about  8o°  Fahrenheit.  Paint  the  pipes 
over  once  or  twice  as  directed,  and  examine  the 
result  of  the  operation  next  morning  upon  the  leaves 
with  an  ordinary  pocket  lens.  You  will  find  a 
few  dead  but  not  many.  The  second  night  raise  the 
temperature  to  S5°,  and dothe  same;  onlhc  third  night 
raise  the  temperature  to  close  upon  900,  and  after  this 
time  there  will  be  few  insects  left  alive.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  whoever  performs  the  operation 
will  not  require  to  wear  an  overcoat,  and  he  must  not 
be  a  stickler  as  to  personal  comfort.  It  is  always 
safest  for  amateurs  not  to  paint  flues  with  sulphur  but 
to  try  the  remedies  advised  at  the  beginning  of  these 
remarks,  and  as  the  Grapes  are  cut  to  ply  the  syringe 
among  the  leaves  to  keep  the  insect  down  as  much  as 
possible.  It  used  to  be  an  old-fashioned  but  bar- 
barous practice  to  use  the  garden-engine  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  but  wherever  such  measures  are  resorted  to 
and  the  edge  of  the  leaves  are  cut  up  into  fringes  by 
the  violence  of  the  application,  the  cure  is  quite  as 
bad  in  its  effects  as  the  disease.   IV.  H. 

Dogs  in  Gardens. — One  of  the  penalties  of 
becoming  famous  for  possessing  a  collection  of  hardy 
plants  is  that  many  who  know  little  or  nothing  about 
flowers  come  expecting  to  see  a  blaze  of  scarlet,  and 
blue,  and  orange,  and  other  bright  colours  in  harmo- 
nised arrangement,  and  are  evidently  disappointed, 
and  go  away  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt. Nevertheless,  they  would  lie  very  welcome 
here  if  such  persons  did  not  invariably  bring  a  dog 
with  them  ;  and  these  dogs,  if  they  see  a  plant  afford- 
ing possible  cover  for  a  rabbit  in  the  middle  of  a 
choice  bed,  generally  investigate  it,  and  in  their 
search  break  down  some  cherished  specimen  for 
which  the  owner  would  not  have  taken  £5,  and  which 
perhaps  money  will  not  replace.  If  visitors  to  gardens 
where  choice  plants  are  grown  knew  the  agony  which 
dogs  amongst  the  beds  cause  to  the  growers  they 
would  hardly  bring  them.  If  the  dogs  are  shut  up 
during  the  walk  in  the  garden  some  one  lets  them 
out,  and  matters  are  made  worse  by  their  scampering 
about  in  search  of  their  master  or  mistress.   Gelidus 


Heliotrope  Miss  Nightingale.— One  of  the  best 
dark  varieties  of  Heliotrope  in  cultivation  for  the 
flower  garden.  I  recognised  it  among  several 
others  at  Chiswick  a  few  days  ago  as  an  old  friend, 
and  now  desire  to  bring  its  high  qualities  prominently 
to  the  notice  of  horticulturists.  If  it  is  liberally  culti- 
vated it  will  produce  heads  of  flowers  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  sized  Hydrangea  which  arc  as  useful  for  cntting 
as  they  are  distinct  in  a  bed  in  the  flower  garden. 
We  used  to  have  large  beds  of  Christine  Pelargonium 
edged  with  a  broad  band  of  this  Heliotrope  which 
defied  criticism.  Where  the  flower  garden  is  near  to 
the  house  (as  it  was  in  the  case  referred  to)  gardeners 
may  score  a  point  by  having  a  bed  or  two  close  to  the 
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windows,  where  the  fragrance  of  the  Heliotrope  will 
not  escape  the  ladies'  attention  !  The  scent  is  strongest 
when  the  flowers  are  bathed  with  dew  drops  after 
sunset.    IF.  H, 


Royal  Horticultural :  August  S.— The  meeting 
on  Tuesday  last  was  of  an  interesting  character 
throughout,  although  the  duties  devolving  upon  the 
committees  were  not  of  a  laborious  nature.  Plants, 
cut  flowers,  and  vegetables,  were  contributed  in  con- 
siderable force  by  two  or  three  exhibitors  ;  and  a  few 
dishes  of  fruits,  and  some  fruit  trees  in  pots,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  assisted 
materially  in  giving  the  meeting  a  general  character. 

Floral  Committee.  —  The  Rev.  II.  llarpur- 
Crewe  in  the  chair.  Among  cut  flowers  the  great 
attraction  of  the  meeting  was  a  fine  collection  of  sixty 
spikes  of  Gladioli  sent  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  .son,  of 
the  Langport  Nursery,  Somerset,  who  had  First-class 
Certificates  awarded  for  the  following  new  varieties — 
viz.,  Bono,  James  Mcintosh,  Ala,  ami  A.  F.  Barron. 
The  best  of  the  others  were  Egyptian  King,  Agricola, 
E.  King,  Pictum,  Alboni,  Dr.  Denny,  Kremilda, 
Shakespeare,  Lentulus,  Hon.  E.  Cubitt,  Lord  Leigh, 
Magnirica,  Mr.  Thornton,  Lady  Bridport,  Maria, 
Lord  Allington,  Sir  G.  Xares,  Captain  Boyton,  Lord 
Berwick,  Brutus,  Julia,  Hermon,  and  Lady  Salt. 
The  same  firm  also  sent  a  collection  of  single  Pyre- 
thrums.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  several 
stands  of  cut  flowers  (hardy),  which  were  of  an 
extremely  interesting  character,  and  consisted  of 
bunches  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  Spircea 
palmata  elegans,  Spirea  sibirica,  Spiraea  callosa, 
S.  callosa  pumila  alba,  Ceanothus  azureus 
grandiflora,  C.  albidus,  C.  Arnoldi,  Clematis 
coccinea,  Berberidopsis  corallina,  Escallonia 
macrantha,  E.  macrantha  Ingrami,  E.  m.  rubra, 
Calycanthus  floridus,  Pavia  macrostachya,  Veronica 
salicifolia,  Indigofera  floribunda,  Lonicera  japonica 
Halleana,  Hydrangea  stellata  fl.-pl.,  and  several 
varieties  of  Hypericums.  The  Messrs.  Veitch 
also  had  a  First-class  Certificate  awarded  to  them  for 
Phalxnopsis  violacea  Schroderi,  having  flowers  of  a 
deep  purple  shade,  and  a  much  superior  variety  to  P. 
violacea,  which  was  exhibited  side  by  side  with  the 
former.  From  the  General  Horticultural  Company 
(John  Wills),  Limited,  came  a  splendidly  grown 
specimen  of  Nepenthes  superba,  in  a  7-inch  pot,  with 
twenty-six  well  developed  pitchers  ;  also  a  specimen 
of  Nepenthes  Hookeri.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
of  Swanley,  sent  a  collection  of  single,  double,  and 
treble  double  Dahlias,  and  cut  flowers  of  Salpiglosis; 
and  Mr.  Francis  Smith,  Sen.,  Park  Road,  West 
Dulwich,  sent  a  good  collection  of  Balsams.  Messrs, 
Carter  &  Co.  showed  a  fine  collection  of  Petunias, 
the  best  of  which  was  Mrs.  Dunnet,  which  obtained 
a  First-class  Certificate — a  light  ground  flower, 
with  purple  blotches.  Messrs.  Carter  were  also 
awarded  a  similar  honour  for  their  splendid  new 
Godetia  Satin  Rose,  the  colour  of  which  is  well 
described  in  its  name.  The  committee  awarded  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware  of  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  collection  of  single  Dahlias  and 
Phloxes;  and  Mr.  W.  Howard*  of  Southgate,  obtained 
similar  recognition  for  cut  Carnations  and  other 
flowers.  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  gr.  to  Dr.  Sankey,  Bore- 
atton  Park,  Shrewsbury,  had  a  First-class  Certificate 
for  a  new  Sweet  Pea,  Bronze  Prince,  which  is  of  a 
lovely  bronze  and  purple  shade,  and  an  undoubted 
acquisition  in  its  class.  From  the  Society's  Gardens, 
Chiswick,  Mr.  Barron  sent  a  good  collection  of 
Gesneraceous  and  other  plants  ;  and  among  other  con- 
tributors to  the  meeting  were  Messrs.  James  Dickson 
&  Sons  of  Chester,  who  sent  their  white  Carnation 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  and  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  & 
Son,  of  Chelmsford,  who  sent  their  double  Begonia, 
Beauty  of  Chelmsford.  There  were  also  other  mis- 
cellaneous exhibits  of  plants  and  cut  flowers. 

The  awards  made  were  : — 

First-class  Certificates. 

To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Phatenopsis  violacea 
var.  Schroderi. 

To  Messrs.  James  Carter  Sc  Co.,  for  Godetia  Satin 
Rose. 

To  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  for  Petunia  Mrs. 
Dunnett. 

To  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  for  Gladiolus  A.  F. 
Barron. 

To  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  for  Gladiolus  Bono. 

To  Messrs.  Kelwav  &  Son,  for  Gladiolus  Ala. 

To  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sou,  for  Gladiolus  James 
Mcintosh. 

Mr.  H.  Eckford,  for  Sweet  Pea  Bronze  Prince. 

Fruit  Committee. — H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  The  exhibits  upon  this  occasion  consisted  of 
seventeen  dishes  of  early  Apples,  sent  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  who  received  a  First-class 


Certificate  for  a  well  grown  dish  of  Negro  Largo 
Figs,  and  who  also  showed  samples  of  the  same  variety 
ill  pots.  The  same  firm  also  showed  samples  of 
Carter's  Red  Emperor  and  Red  Empress  Tomato,  the 
former  corrugated  and  the  latter  a  pretty,  smooth  oval 
variety.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  sent  a 
Sample  of  their  Apple  Early  Lowfield  ;  and  seedling 
Melons  were  sent  by  Mr.  11.  W.  Cordle,  Ulverston, 
Lancashire;  Mr.  B.  K.  D.wies,  Kelsterton  Gardens, 
Flint,  North  Wales;  and  Messrs.  James  Dickson  & 
Sons,  of  Chester,  who  sent  a  fruit  grown  from  seeds 
sent  from  Morocco.  Mr.  J.  Broadfoot,  gr.  to  Colonel 
Miller,  Shbtover  Gardens,  Wheatley,  had  a  Cultural 
Commendation  awarded  him  for  a  very  fine  dish  of 
Late  Admirable  Peaches,  and  a  collection  of  Peas 
came  from  Mr.  Eckford,  Boreatton  Park,  Shrewsbury. 
Mr.  Gilbert,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Burghley, 
Stamford,  sent  a  fine  collection  of  the  "  noble  tuber," 
consisting  of  twelve  varieties,  which  were  awarded 
a  Cultural  Commendation — not  a  whit  too  much,  con- 
sidering the  excellence  of  the  exhibit.  The  varieties 
were  Uxbridge  Kidney,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Grampian, 
International,  Adirondack,  Pride  of  America,  Radstock 
Beauty,  Carter's  Ilolborn  Favourite,  White  Moun- 
tain, Sutton's  Fillbasket,  Premier  White,  and  Porter's 
Excelsior.  In  the  entrance  vestibule  Messrs.  Carter 
&  Co.  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Tomatos  in 
pots.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  had  a  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  awarded  to  them  for  a  well 
grown  collection  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots 
bearing  excellent  crops  of  good  sized  well  coloured 
fruits,  which  also  occupied  a  place  in  the  entrance 
vestibule. 

Devizes  Horticultural :  Aug.  7. — For  the  first 
time  since  its  estabishment  this  Society  was  favoured 
with  fine  weather  on  the  occasion  of  holding  its  summer 
show,  for  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  exhi- 
bition was  held  as  usual  in  the  splendid  grounds  of 
Roundway  Park,  the  residence  of  C.  E.  Colston,  Esq., 
which  is  close  to  the  town.  It  was  a  most  satisfactory 
exhibition,  and  the  aim  of  the  promoters  to  hold  a  show 
at  which  nothing  of  an  indifferent  character  should  be 
seen  was  fully  realised.  The  schedule  of  prizes  is  a 
model  of  commendable  brevity,  and  it  was  not  too 
comprehensive  to  be  of  a  representative  character. 
One  very  large  tent  took  the  whole  of  the  plants,  and  in 
this  they  were  effectively  arranged  on  the  green  turf  ;  a 
separate  tent  containing  the  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  prizes  offered  for  a  collection  of  twelve  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  six  for  bloom  and  six  for  foliage, 
tempted  Mr.  James  Cypher  to  send  a  group  from  Chel- 
tenham, and  well  worthy  they  were  of  the  1st  prize 
awarded  to  them.  The  foliage  plants  consisted  of  fine 
examples  of  Pritchardia  pacifica,  Seaforthia  elegans, 
Kentia  Fosteriana,  Cycas  revoluta,  Croton  Sunset,  very 
fine ;  C.  Queen  Victoria,  very  fine  ;  and  the  following 
flowering  plants  : — Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Alla- 
manda  nobilis,  very  good  ;  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
Ixora  Williamsii,  Erica  Fairrieana,  and  E.  Candolleana— 
a  very  nice,  fresh  and  effective  lot  indeed,  that  were 
much  admired  by  the  Wiltshire  folk.  2d,  C.  N.  May, 
Esq.,  Elm  Lodge  (Mr.  W.  Sharp,  gr.),  who  had  a  very 
creditable  lot,  the  best  plants  being  Latania  borbonica, 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  Croton  Veitchii,  C.  pictus, 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and 
Bougainvillea  glabra.  There  was  but  one  exhibitor  in  the 
class  for  six  plants,  W.  P.  Clark,  Esq.,  Trowbridge, 
taking  the  1st  prize  with  Bougainvillea  glabra,  AUamanda 
Hendersoni,  Phcenocoma  prolifera  Barnesii,  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  Ixora 
coccinea. 

Fuchsias  were  as  usual  a  great  feature,  and  here  Mr. 
lames  Lye,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay,  Cliffe  Hall, 
Market  Lavington,  was  in  strong  force,  staging  nine 
very  fine  specimens  in  the  class  for  that  number,  all  ex- 
cellently grown  and  bloomed,  the  varieties  being  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Hay,  Lye's  Favourite,  Bountiful,  Ellen  Lye, 
a  fine  new  light  variety  ;  Pink  Perfection,  Elegance, 
Beauty  of  the  West,  seedling  dark  ;  and  Rose  of  Cas- 
tille,  all  but  the  last  named  having  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Lye.  2d,  W.  C.  Hitchcock,  Esq.,  Conock  (Mr.  S. 
Offer,  gr.),  with  good  plants  of  Beauty  of  the  West,  Star 
of  the  West,  Gazelle,  James  Lye,  Elegance,  War  Eagle. 
Lye's  Favourite,  and  Arabella.  3d,  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
Lavington,  whose  plants,  though  placed  3d,  were  far  in 
advance  of  what  is  usually  seen  in  the  way  of  Fuchsias  at 
country  flower  shows.  The  best  six  varieties  came  from 
T.  Chandler,  Esq. ,  Devizes  ( Mr.  A.  Shadwell,  gr. ),  who  had 
excellently  grown  and  flowered  plants  of  Elegance,  Mar- 
ginata,  Doel's  Favourite,  Arabella,  Rose  of  Castille,  and 
Charming.  2d,  C.  N.  May,  Esq.,  with  Rose  of  Castille, 
Royal  Standard,  Charming,  Arabella,  Beauty  of  Wilts, 
and  Elegance. 

Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  a  leading 
feature,  rso  square  feet  being  allowed  for  each.  They 
were  generally  too  much  crowded  and  flat,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case.  Mr.  Shadwell  had  the  best  arrange- 
ment ;  Mr.  H.  Clark,  gr.  to  C.  E.  Colston,  Esq., 
Roundway  Park,  being  2d;  and  C.  N.  May,  Esq., 
3d.  Pelargoniums  of  the  zonal  class,  both  flower- 
ing and  variegated,  were  represented  by  well 
grown  plants,  Dr.  Hitchcock,  Lavington,  being 
1st  with  nicely  bloomed  plants  of  Henri  Jacoby, 
J.  C.  Musters,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Lady  Emily,  Circulator, 
and  Regina,  all  free  and  with  large  trusses  of  bloom  ; 
2d,  C.  N.  May,  Esq.,  the  best  specimens  being  Reine 
Blanche,  Lady  Sheffield,  Mrs.  Musters,  and  Marguerite 
Pontin.  Mr.  Lye  had  the  best  six  variegated  Pelar- 
goniums, his  specimens  of  Lass  o'  Gowrie,  Beauty  of 
Westfield,  Dolly  Varden.  and  Burning  Bush  being  large 


and  grandly  coloured,  much  superior  to  what  is  usually 
seen;  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  ad  with  smaller  but  bright 
looking  plants.  Mr.  Lye  was  also  1st  with  six  Petunias 
trained  to  oval  wire  frames,  as  is  the  usual  case  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Tliey  were  all  tine  named  varieties 
of  tin-  striped  flowered  section,  viz.,  Beauty  of  Wilts, 
Blushing  Beauty,  R,osy  Queen,  Wiltshire  Lass,  Exqui- 
site, and  Purity  ;  2d,  Mr.  A.  Shadwell.  Mr.  May  was  well 
1st  with  six  nice  plants  of  Gloxinias,  and  also  with  six 
tuberous  rooted  lirgonias,  the  last  named  being  well 
-[- iwn  and  bloomed. 

There  was  also  a  very  good  representation  of  foliage 
plants.  The  best  six  came  from  Mr.  Cypher,  who  had 
good  examples  ol  Latania  borbonica.  Thrinax  elegans, 
Cordyline  indivisa,  Crolon  Johannis,  C.  Williamsii,  and 
Cocos  Weddelliana;  2d,  Mr.  II.  Clack,  with  a  very 
good  lot.  Mr.  Tucker  had  the  best  twelve  Ferns— a 
good  lot,  the  best  examples  being  Dennstsedtia  daval- 
loides,  Gymnogramma  sulphurea,  <i.  decomposita,  G. 
peruviana  argyrophylla,  Thamnopteris  nidus,  Adiantum 
farleyense,  A.  gracillimum,  Lomaria  gigantea,  Davallia 
canariensis,  <xc.  ;  2d,  J.  Kemp,  Esq.  (Mr.  Geo.  Smith, 
gr.  J,  who  had  good  examples  of  Asplenium  Helangeri. 
Microlepia  strigosa,  Thamnopteris  nidus,  Gymnogramma 
Laucheana,  Adiantum  farleyense,  A.  gracillimum,  &c. 
Mr.  H.  Clack  staged  the  best  six  Ferns,  having  good 
examples  of  Alsophila  austral] S,  Dicksonia  antarctica, 
Lomaria  gibba,  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  and  A.  gracillimum  ;  2d,  C.  N.  May,  Esq. 
The  best  six  Coleus  came  from  Mr.  Shadwell — nice 
pyramid-trained  specimens,  well-grown  and  coloured  ; 
and  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  2d. 

Some  liberal  prizes  offered  for  cut  Roses  brought  a 
good  competition,  and  exhibitors  were  allowed  up  till 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  stage  their  flowers.  In  the 
class  for  thirty-six  single  blooms  there  were  but  two 
exhibitors,  viz.,  Messrs.  Mack  &  Sons,  Catterick  Bridge, 
Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  George  Cooling,  nurseryman,  Bath. 
After  the  awards  were  made,  in  the  order  of  the  names 
just  given,  Mr.  George  Prince,  of  Oxford,  who  had 
entered,  and  who  had  been  detained  by  the  lateness  of 
the  trains,  owing  to  its  being  Bank  Holiday,  appeared 
on  the  scene.  He  had  decidedly  the  best  stand  of  thirty- 
six  single  blooms,  and  at  the  request  of  the  judges  Mr. 
Prince  was  awarded  an  extra  1st  prize.  There  were 
superb  blooms  of  the  following  varieties  ; — Alfred  Colomb, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Annie  Wood,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Francois  Michelon,  La  France,  Madame  Sophie  Fropot, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Mdlle. 
M.  Cointet,  Marie  Rady,  E.  Y.  Teas,  &c.  Messrs.  Mack 
&  Sons,  who  had  cut  their  flowers  at  3  P.M.  on  Sunday, 
and  started  on  their  journey  of  300  miles  at  6  P.  it.,  staged 
some  very  good  and  fresh  flowers  of  J.  S.  Mill,  Madame 
C.  Wood,  Star  of  Waltham,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Emile 
d'Hausberg,  Harrison  Weir,  Comtesse  de  Sereneyi, 
Francois  Fontaine,  &c.  The  2d  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Cooling.  Mr.  Prince  had  the  best  twenty-four 
varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  and  had,  as  in  the  fore- 
going class,  an  extra  1st  prize  awarded  to  him.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Mack  &Sons,  Mr.  George 
Cooling  being  2d.  The  best  twelve  bunches  of  Tea 
Roses  came  from  Mr.  Prince,  who  staged  a  collection  of 
lovely  flowers,  consisting  of  Amazone,  Anna  Olivier, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Innocenta 
Pirola,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Angele  Jacquier,  Marcelin 
Rhoda,  Marshal  Niel,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon,  and  Souvenir  de  Madame  Pernet  ; 
Messrs.  Mack  &  Sons  were  2d. 

Of  fruit  there  was  a  small  but  very  good  show.  The 
best  six  dishes  came  from  Mr.  T.  King,  gr.  to  R.  V. 
Leach,  Esq.,  Devizes  Castle,  and  consisted  of  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Chasselas  Musque  Grapes,  Barrington 
Peaches,  Pine-apple  Nectarine,  Best  of  All  Melon,  and 
Green  Gage  Plums  ;  2d,  W.  C.  Hitchcock,  Esq.  {Mr. 
J.  Newman,  gr.).  The  best  bunch  of  black  Grapes 
came  from  Mr.  King,  who  had  well-finished  Hamburgh. 
Mr.  T.  Chandler  had  the  best  bunch  of  white  Grapes, 
staging  very  good  Foster's  Seedling.  Dr.  Hitchcock 
furnished  the  best  dish  of  Peaches,  staging  fine  Barring- 
ton  ;  Mr.  May  was  2d  with  Acton  Scott ;  and  Mr.  King 
3d  with  Noblesse.  The  latter  had  the  best  dish  of 
Nectarines,  staging  some  good  Pine-apple.  The  other 
fruits  were  poor. 

Some  very  good  vegetables  were  shown.  Mr.  Clack 
had  the  best  collection  of  nine  varieties  ;  Mr.  J.  Lye 
being  2d.  In  the  cottagers'  class  Mr.  A.  Hollier  had 
the  best  six  dishes.  There  was  a  class  for  four  dishes 
of  Potatos,  which  brought  a  capital  lot  of  entries.  Mr. 
W.  Burgess  was  2d  with  excellent  examples  of  Reading 
Russett,  Wonderful  Red  Kidney,  International  Kidney 
and  Red  Emperor  ;  and  the  best  lot  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  A.  Hollier,  who  had  perfect  tubers  of  International 
Kidney,  Wonderful  Red  Kidney,  Blanchard  and  Red 
Emperior.  The  best  dish  of  white  Potatos  was  Interna- 
tional Kidney,  Red  Emperor  being  the  best  red  variety. 

There  was  a  class  for  the  best  nosegay  of  wild  flowers, 
the  competion  confined  to  the  Juvenile  Foresters  of 
Devizes,  the  prizes  being  given  by  the  Devizes  Court  of 
this  Ancient  Order. 


Weston-super-Mare  Horticultural  :  Aug.  2. 
— This  flourishing  and  well-managed  Society  held  its 
annual  show  on  the  above  date  in  the  Grove  and  Rec- 
tory fields  which,  from  their  appearance  and  surround- 
ings, add  much  to  the  enjoyable  character  of  these  exhibi- 
tions, which  draw  large  numbers  of  visitors  from  Bristol 
and  other  surrounding  places.  Taken  collectively  the 
show  was  a  very  good  one,  although  the  fine  collection 
of  plants  of  Mr.  Lawless,  of  Exeter,  was  this  year 
absent.  In  the  open  class  for  twelve  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  in  or  out  of  bloom,  the  groups  staged  by 
Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  and  Mr.  Tudgey,  gr.  to 
J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Worcester,  were  both  very 
good  and  so  nearly  balanced  in  merit  that  after  a  close 
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scrutiny  they  were  awarded  equal  1st.  Mr.  Tudgey's 
best  blooming  plants  were  Dipladenia  amabilis,  very 
good  ;  Eucharis  amazonica,  carrying  forty  spikes  of 
its  snowy  blossoms  ;  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Erica 
Paxtoni,  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  ;  his  foliage 
plants  included  Pritchardia  pacifica,  Gleichenia  rupes- 
tris,  and  Cycas  circinalis.  Mr.  Cypher  had,  along 
with  others,  excellent  examples  of  Allamanda  nobilis, 
Erica  Austiniana,  E.  tricolor  impressa,  Ixora  amabilis, 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Croton  augustifolius,  and 
C.  Disraeli  (very  fine),  Latania  borbonica,  and  Thrinax 
elegans.  Six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom 
(open). — Here  Mr.  Tudgey  had  1st  honours,  his  most 
noticeable  specimen  being  Clerodendron  Balfourianum, 
in  fine  order.  Six  ornamental  plants  (open). — In  this 
class  also  Mr.  Tudgey  was  to  the  fore  with  a  group  that 
contained  good  plants  of  Geonoma  gracilis  and  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  &c.  ;  2d,  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  Bath. 

Six  Fems  (open). — 1st,  Mr.  S.  Brown,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Lvgodium  scandens,  Onychium  japonicum,  Daval- 
lia  Tyermanni,  and  Acrophorus  hispida  being  his  most 
telling  specimens  ;  2d,  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond.  Six 
Adian turns  (open). — 1st,  Mr.  S.  Brown,  who  had  A. 
excisum  multifidum,  A.  venustum.  Sec,  in  fine  order  ; 
2d,  Mr.  W.  Pain,  Weston-super-Mare.  Hardy  Ferns. 
— 1st,  Mr.  S.  Brown  ;  2d,  Mr.  W.  Pain.  Lycopodiums. 
— 1st,  Mr.  G.  Matthews,  gr.  to  T.  T.  Knyton,  Esq. 
With  six  Fuchsias — the  best  we  have  seen  this  year — Mr. 
S.  Brown  had  1st,  j\  feet  pyramids,  Mr.  Mein,  and 
Rose  of  Castile,  being  the  most  meritorious.  Zonal  Pe- 
largoniums were  nicely  shown,  not  too  much  trained. — 
1st,  Mr.  S.  Brown  ;  2d,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hall,  Bath.  Six 
variegated  Pelargoniums. — 1st.  Mr.  G.  Garaway,  Bath, 
a  good  half-dozen  ;  2d,  Mr.  S.  Brown.  Coleus,  being 
well  done,  were  fine  and  attractive,  the  1st  prize  going  to 
Mr.  W.  Pain,  who,  along  with  others,  had  Pillar  of  Fire 
and  W.  H.  Sherriff ;  2d,  Mr.  S.  Brown.  Petunias.— 
ist,  Mr.  G.  Garaway,  a  well-flowered  lot,  but  trained 
too  flat ;  2d,  Mr.  W.  Pain.  Achimenes. — 1st,  Mr. 
Hughes,  gr.  to  H.  Pethick,  Esq.,  Weston-super-Mare  ; 
2d,  Mr.  G.  Pain,  gr.  to  W.  Ash,  Esq.,  Weston-super- 
Mare.  Six  Gloxinias. — 1st,  Mr.  Hughes,  with  all  erect 
varieties  ;  2d,  Mr.  S.  Brown.  Balsams. — 1st,  Mr.  C. 
Rowe,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Amateur  classes  :  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
bloom. — 1st,  Mr.  Tudgey,  who,  in  a  nice  collection,  had 
Erica  Hartnelli  virens,  bright  and  highly  coloured  ;  E. 
femiginea  major,  and  Bougainvillea  glabra  ;  2d,  Mr.  G. 
Pain,  whose  group  contained  the  white  Dipladenia  boli- 
viensis.  Six  foliage  plants. — Here  again  Mr.  Tudgey 
took  1st,  Cycas  Normanbyana  and  Kentia  australis 
being  his  most  telling  plants  ;  2d,  Mr.  J.  Matthews. 
Four  exotic  Fems. — 1st,  Mr.  Hughes,  having  along  with 
others  Pteris  tricolor  and  Calanthe  elegans  ;  2d,  Mr.  J. 
Davey ,  gr.  to  J .  Carver,  Esq. ,  Bridgewater.  Four 
Adiantums. — With  these  Mr.  Hughes  likewise  came  in 
ist,  his  A.  trapeziforme  and  A.  Farleyense  were  very 
good;  2d,  Mr.  J.  Lane,  gr.  to  J.  F.  Taylor,  Esq., 
Weston-super-Mare.  Four  hardy  Ferns. — ist,  Mr. 
Hall ;  2d,  Mr.  G.  Pain.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  both 
double  and  single,  were  in  good  form  :  Mr.  M.  Reading, 
gr.  to  J.  Wright,  Esq.,  taking  the  lead  in  both  classes  ; 
Mr.  W.  L.  P.  Palmer  coming  in  2d  for  the  singles,  and 
Mr.  G.  Pain  with  the  double  varieties.  Fuchsias. — ist, 
Mr.  G.  Garaway.  Coleus  were  very  bright  and  well 
grown,  equal  ist  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Bathe,  gr.  to  J. 
P.  Hill,  Esq.,  Weston,  and  Mr.  Reading.  Achimenes. 
— ist,  Mr.  G.  Pain  ;  2d,  Mr.  Hughes,  both  having  good 
plants. 

Cut  flowers. — Roses  were  very  good.  For  twenty-four 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each  (open),  ist  honours  went 
to  Messrs.  Mack  &  Sons,  who  had  La  France,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Marie  Baumann,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Francois  Lacharme,  and 
Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  in  splendid  form  ;  2d,  Messrs. 
Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  their  best  blooms  being  Duchesse 
de  Morny,  Comtesse  de  Serenyi,  and  Emile  Hausberg  ; 
3d,  Messrs.  Parker  &  Son,  Bristol.  Twelve  Tea  Roses, 
distinct  varieties  (open). — Messrs.  Mack  &  Sons  were 
likewise  ist,  the  most  noteworthy  flowers  being  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  ;  2d,  Mr.  T.  Hobbs, 
Lower  Easton.  Twelve  Roses  (amateurs). — ist,  Mr.  T. 
Hobbs,  whose  best  blooms  were  Devienne  Lamy,  Mrs. 
Jowitt,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  2d, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Fortescue  Torquay.  Gladioli  were  in  good 
order,  Mr.  S.  Brown  taking  ist  with  twenty-four  spikes. 
Twenty-four  bunches  of  cut  flowers. — These  were  well 
shown,  Mr.  O'Brien,  gr.  to  Mrs.  King,  being  ist,  and 
Mr.  Drummond  2d. 

Centrepiece  of  fruit  and  flowers  (amateurs). — 1st,  Mr. 
E.  S.  Cole,  gr.  to  W.  Pethick,  Esq.,  with  a  very  nice 
arrangement  ;  2d,  Mr.  M.  Hookings.  Stand  for  draw- 
ing room  table  (amateurs). — In  this  class  also  Mr.  Cole  and 
Mr.  Hookings  were  respectively  ist  and  2d.  Hand 
bouquet  (open). — ist,  Mr.  Cypher,  as  usual  showing  an 
elegant  combination  ;  2d,  Mr.  Hookings,  likewise  a 
meritorious  exhibit.  Hand  bouquet  (amateurs). — ist, 
Mr.  Hookings  ;  2d,  Mr.  W.  B.  Fortescue. 

Fruit,  eight  dishes.— ist,  Mr.  Austen,  gr.  to  Sir 
Greville  Smyth,  Ashton  Court,  Bristol,  his  best  dishes 
being  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Grosse  Mignonne  and 
Royal  George  Peaches,  Negro  Largo  Figs,  and  Hero  of 
Lockinge  Melon  ;  2d,  Mr.  W.  j.  Grossman,  Cossington. 
Single  Pine, — ist,  Mr.  Austen,  with  a  good  Queen  ;  2d, 
Mr.  ).  Rodgers.  Three  bunches  of  white  Grapes. — ist, 
Mr.  Austen,  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  good  even  berries — 
fairly  coloured  ;  2d,  Mr.  Shelton,  who  likewise  had 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Three  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burghs. — Here  again  Mr.  Austen  took  ist  honours  with 
well  finished  good  bunches  of  fine  even  berries — black, 
and  covered  with  bloom  ;  2d,  Mr.  Trotman,  gr.  to 
H.  O.  Wills,  Esq.,  Bristol.  Dish  of  Peaches.— ist,  Mr. 
Daffurn,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Walker,  with  well  coloured  and  fine 
fruit  ;  2d,  Mr.  Austen.  Dish  of  Nectarines.— ist,  Mr. 
Trotman,  with  very  nicely  coloured  Pine-apple  ;  2d,  Mr. 


Daffurn,  with  Elruge — highly  coloured.  Figs.-— ist, 
Mr.  G.  Matthews,  with  a  good  dish  of  Brown  Turkey  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Austen.  Melon,  green-flesh. — ist,  Mr.  J. 
Weaving,  Cheltenham  ;  2d,  Mr.  Reading.  Scarlet-flesh 
Melon.— ist,  Mr.  Austen  ;  2d,  Mr.  G.  Pain. 

Vegetables  were  well  shown,  the  ist  prize  for  a  collec- 
tion going  to  Mr.  Tilley,  gr.  to  Colonel  Cotgrave,  Ban- 
well.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  displays 
of  excellent  and  artistic  garden  pottery-ware  which  Mr. 
Matthews,  of  the  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare, 
usually  makes  at  the  London  and  leading  provincial 
shows,  would  naturally  expect  his  coming  out  in  force 
near  home,  and  such  was  the  case,  his  exhibit  on  this 
occasion  being  of  a  most  comprehensive  description,  both 
as  regards  the  useful  and  ornamental ;  the  smooth  artistic 
finish  and  beautiful  colour  of  the  latter  being  noteworthy. 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  :  Aug.  5 
to  7. — At  this  very  successful  exhibition,  held  in  Sefton 
Park  (see  p.  208),  Mr.  Mease,  gr.  to  C.  W.  Neumann, 
Esq.,  Allerton  Priory,  secured  the  ist  prize  in  the  open 
class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  six  in 
flower  and  six  fine-foliaged,  with  an  excellent  dozen, 
including  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
covered  with  highly  coloured  flowers ;  Cleroden- 
dron Balfourianum,  fresh  and  profusely  bloomed  ; 
these  were  each  not  less  than  5  feet  through ; 
Erica  retorta  major,  and  E.  Parmentieri  rosea, 
good  plants,  full  of  flower ;  and  Ixora  coccinea. 
Amongst  the  foliage  plants  were  three  of  the  finest 
Crotonsever|staged— C.  Queen  Victoria,  C.  angustifolius, 
and  C.  variegatus,  each  from  6  to  7  feet  in  diameter,  and 
densely  clothed  with  highly  coloured  leaves.  Mr.  Peers, 
gr.  to  R.  Raynor,  Esq.,  Allerton,  was  2d  with  a  credit- 
able collection  including  a  good  Bougainvillea,  Statice 
Holdfordii,  and  an  unusually  fine  example  of  Calamus 
ciliaris  with  its  beautiful  feathery  foliage,  a  plant  de- 
serving of  much  more  general  cultivation  than  it  receives. 
With  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  half  flowering  and 
half  fine-foliaged,  Mr.  Leadbeater,  gr.  to  T.  S.  Timms, 
Esq.,  Aigburth,  took  the  lead,  showing  a  bright,  fresh, 
well-grown  group,  in  which  were  Ixora  Dixiana,  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Statice  profusa, 
nicely  flowered ;  Crotons  Weismanni  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria were  also  in  nice  condition.  Mr.  Cox,  gr.  to  W. 
H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Wavertree,  was  2d.  For  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  flowering  plants,  Mr.  Mease  again  came  in 
ist,  staging  Stephanotis  floribunda,  large  and  full  of 
flower  ;  Ixora  coccinea,  well  bloomed  and  good  in 
foliage,  a  condition  that  this  best  of  all  the  Ixoras  is 
not  so  often  seen  in  ;  and  the  white-flowered  Heath,  Erica 
jasminiflora.  Messrs.  Caldwell  &  Son,  Knutsford,  who 
were  2d,  had,  in  a  neat,  well-flowered  group,  Bougain- 
villea glabra,  highly  coloured,  Erica  metulceflora,  and 
E.  insignis,  well  bloomed.  Mr.  Faulkner,  gr.  to  F.  R. 
Leyland,  Esq.,  Woolton  Hall,  was  3d,  with,  amongst 
others,  good  specimens  of  Allamanda  nobilis  and  Erica 
metulaeflora  superba,  the  latter  very  highly  coloured. 

In  the  class  for  a  single  stove  plant,  Mr.  Mease  took 
the  lead  with  the  best  specimen  of  Anthurium  Andre- 
anum  we  have  seen,  bearing  seven  large  expanded 
flowers,  and  several  more  on  the  point  of  opening.  As 
in  the  case  of  A.  Scherzerianum,  individual  plants  vary 
much  in  the  size  and  character  of  their  flowers,  yet  the 
best  forms  of  this  newer  species  will  evidently  not  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  formed  when  it  was  first  seen. 
Mr.  Leadbeater,  who  was  2d,  had  a  nice  example  of 
Dipladenia  amoena.  For  a  single  greenhouse  plant  in 
flower  Mr.  Mease  was  again  ist,  with  Kalosanthes 
miniata,  and  Mr.  G.  Butler,  gr.  to  T.  Drysdale,  Esq., 
was  2d,  with  Kalosanthes  coccinea.  For  four  Heaths, 
Messrs.  Caldwell  &  Sons,  Knutsford,  were  ist ;  and  in 
the  class  for  three  Heaths  Mr.  Cromwell  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  taking  the  ist  prize  with  well-grown  and 
nicely-flowered  examples  of  cemula,  Irbyana,  and  ampu- 
lacea  Barnesii. 

Orchids  in  moderate  numbers  were  nicely  shown.  For 
four  Mr.  W.  Sheridan,  gr.  to  W.  Sparke,  Esq.,  was  ist, 
staging  Disa  grandiflora  with  eighteen  strong  spikes  ; 
Saccolabium  Blumei  major,  Cattleya  Leopoldii  with 
numerous  spikes,  and  Odontoglossum  crispum.  Mr. 
Edwards,  gr.  to  Dr.  S.  Walker,  who  took  the  2d  prize, 
had  Saccolabium  Blumei  major,  Odontoglossum  Pesca- 
torei,  Cattleya  crispa,  and  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  all 
nicely  grown  and  flowered ;  Mr.  Bostock,  gr.  to  E. 
Hardy,  Esq.,  was  3d.  For  a  single  Orchid,  Mr.  E. 
Smith,  gr.  to  R.  D.  Holt,  Esq.,  was  ist,  with  a  beautifully 
managed  Aurides  suavissimum  bearing  six  very  strong 
and  long  spikes  from  a  single  growth  ;  2d,  Mr.  Landon, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Banner,  who  had  an  unusually  well-fiowered 
example  of  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  carrying  six  spikes  of 
its  large  highly-coloured  flowers  ;  3d,  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Fine-foliaged  plants  were  present  in  large  numbers  and 
splendid  form,  ist  honours  in  the  principal  open  class 
for  eight  being  taken  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  who  had  a  hand- 
some well-grown  lot,  containing  three  fine  Palms — 
Kentia  australis,  Areca  Baueri,  and  Pritchardia  pacifica 
— and  Croton  Queen  Victoria.  Mr.  B.  Cromwell,  gr.  to 
T.  Moss,  Esq.,  was  2d,  with  a  well  managed  group,  the 
most  noticeable  specimens  in  which  were  the  distinct  and 
handsome  Anthurium  Warocquianum,  with  leaves  over 
3  feet  in  length  ;  Alocasia  metallica,  some  6  feet  in 
diameter  ;  and  A.  macrorhiza  variegata  ;  3d,  Messrs. 
Caldwell,  with  an  even  collection,  in  which  were  good 
examples  of  Gleichenia  semi-vestita  and  Croton  Weis- 
manni. With  six  fine-foliaged  plants  Mr.  Mease  was 
well  in  front,  staging  a  beautiful  half  dozen,  including  a 
splendidly  grown  and  highly  coloured  example  of  the 
long,  spiral-leaved  Croton  Prince  of  Wales,  one  of  the 
best  of  this  now  extensive  family;  and  C.  Weismanrii, 
equally  well  done.  Mr.  Leadbeater  took  the  2d  prize 
with  a  fresh,  well-managed  lot,  in  which  were  Croton 
Disraeli  and  Davallia  Mooreana,  the  latter  some  9  feet 
in  diameter. 


Ferns  were  exhibited  in  quantity,  and  in  excellent 
condition.  For  eight  exotic  kinds  Mr.  Gore,  gr.  to 
T.  Holder,  Esq.,  came  in  ist,  with  a  distinct  and  fine 
lot,  including  the  procumbent  Adiantum  lunulatum, 
6  feet  across  ;  A.  cardiochlamum,  also  6  feet  in  diameter  ; 
Davallia  Tyermanni,  and  Nephrolepis  davallioides  fur- 
cans,  with  various  tree  species.  Mr.  Peers  came  in  2d, 
with  a  good  group,  in  which  were  Cibotium  Schiedei, 
C.  regale,  and  Davallia  polyantha.  For  six  exotic 
Ferns,  Mr.  Cromwell  secured  the  ist  prize  with  medium- 
sized,  nicely  managed  examples,  in  which  Lomaria 
zamiasfolia,  Pteris  scaberula,  and  Gleichenia  flabcllata 
were  very  well  done  ;  2d,  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Horsfall,  staging  a  clean,  healthy  collection,  but 
containing  too  many  Adiantums  to  admit  of  enough 
variety.  In  the  class  for  ten  hardy  Ferns  Mr.  Faulkner 
scored  ist  honours,  staging  in  a  good  group  nice  plants 
of  Trichomanes  radicans  Andrewsii,  Lastrasa  Filix-mas 
Bollandiae,  and  Adiantum  Capi II us- veneris  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Holder,  who  in  a  nice  lot  had  Trichomanes  radicans 
and  Adiantum  pedatum,  well  grown.  Lycopodiums.  as 
here  shown— fresh,  dense,  vigorous,  and  consisting  of 
the  best  varieties — were  a  very  pretty  feature.  Mr.  W. 
Mercer  was  ist,  with  a  beautiful  half-dozen,  grown  as 
pyramids ;  2d,  Mr.  Wright. 

Fuchsias  were  shown  mostly  in  the  form  of  large  old 
plants  full  of  flower.  Mr.  Butler  was  ist  for  six,  his 
best  specimens  being  of  Weeping  Beauty,  Rose  of 
Castille,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  ;  2d,  Mr.  Leadbeater,  whose 
plants  had  the  merit  of  being  younger,  though  they  were 
much  smaller.  For  three  Fuchsias  Mr.  Hurst,  gr.  to 
W.  B.  Bowring,  Esq.,  was  ist ;  2d,  Mr.  Wright,  gr.  toE. 
Lawrence,  Esq.  Petunias,  as  shown  at  Liverpool  in  the 
shape  of  dense  profusely  bloomed  specimens  2*  to  3  feet 
in  diameter,  make  a  telling  display.  With  six  Mr.  Little- 
more,  gr.  to  J.  Williamson,  Esq.,  was  ist,  having  a  fine  half- 
dozen  furnished  with  good  foliage  and  bright  flowers  ; 
Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  gr.  to  Major  Pilkington,  was  a  close 
2d,  with  somewhat  smaller  but  profusely  flowered 
examples.  Tuberous  Begonias  were  in  great  force,  and 
the  plants  unusually  large  and  well  bloomed.  For  six 
Mr.  John  Stephenson  took  the  lead,  showing  a 
fine  lot  ;  2d,  Mr.  Evans,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lockett. 
For  three  tuberous  Begonias  Mr.  Hurst  came  in 
ist,  with  Paul  Masurel,  Charles  van  Eekhauet,  and 
Monarch  ;  Mr.  Wright  was  a  close  2d  ;  and 
Mr.  John  Stephenson  3d.  With  a  single  specimen 
Begonia  Mr.  Mease  came  in  ist  with  an  enormous  plant 
of  Vesuvius,  5  feet  through,  and  well  bloomed  ;  2d,  Mr. 
John  Stephenson.  Messrs.  Laing's  ist  prize  for  nine 
tuberous  Begonias,  six  single  and  three  double  varieties, 
was  easily  won  by  Mr.  Hurst,  Mr.  Evans  being  2d.  For 
six  Caladiums,  which  were  well  shown,  Mr.  Mease  came 
in  ist  with  large  stout  plants  ;  Mr.  W.  Mercer,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Crosfield,  who  was  2d,  also  had  a  well-managed 
lot. 

Pelargoniums. — Zonals,  for  which  there  are  classes  in 
the  shape  of  pyramidal  trained  and  also  the  ordinary 
bush  shape,  were  unusually  well  done,  full  of  healthy 
foliage  and  bright  flowers.  For  six  bush-shaped  speci- 
mens Mr.  J.  Stephenson  was  ist,  with  medium-sized 
examples,  densely  flowered,  Mr.  Littlemore  being  2d. 
Six  pyramidal  trained  specimens  were  also  well  shown 
by  Mr.  Whitfield,  gr.  to  J.  T.  Cross,  Esq.,  who  was  ist, 
and  Mr.  Evans,  who  came  in  2d.  Three  bush-shaped. 
— ist,  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  ;  2d,  Mr.  Finnigan,  gr.  to  W. 
Burnyeat,  Esq.  Coleus  were  also  well  done,  Mr. 
Warrington,  gr.  to  T.  Bright,  Esq.,  coming  in  ist  for  six 
with  a  bright  lot,  [in  which  G.  Simpson  and  Baron  de 
Rothschild  were  the  best. 

Group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  occupying  150 
square  feet.  ■ — Here  Mr.  Cox  came  in  ist  with  a  group 
of  plants  which  were  well  selected  with  an  eye  to  their 
adaptation  for  the  purpose,  and  thoroughly  artistically 
arranged  ;  2d,  Mr.  Mease,  who  also  had  a  meritorious 
exhibit.  With  a  group  occupying  250  square  feet  the 
Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  took  the  lead,  Messrs. 
R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons  being  2d.  For  a  collection  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  the  Society  offer  their  Gold  Medal, 
which  was  won  by  Messrs.  Caldwell  &  Son,  with  a  well 
assorted  collection,  all  in  excellent  health — just  the  cha- 
racter of  plants  that  an  experienced  planter  would  select. 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  & 
Sons  each  exhibited  in  this  class  a  large  and  well  varied 
group. 

Cut  flowers. — Of  these  there  was  a  very  large  display, 
including  bouquets,  the  usual  stands,  miscellaneous 
stove  and  greenhouse  varieties,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  and 
Roses,  the  latter  being  unusually  fine  for  so  late  in  the 
season.  In  the  open  class  lor  forty-eight  singles,  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  were  well  to  the  fore,  putting 
up  a  beautiful  lot,  amongst  which  were  remarkable  flowers 
of  Charles  Lefebvre,  Leopold  the  First,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Star  of  Waltham,  and  Beauty  of  Waltham  ;  2d,  Messrs.  ]. 
Dickson  &Sons,  Chester  ;  3d,  Messrs.  Mack  &SonS(  Cat- 
terick  Bridge.  For  twenty-four  Roses,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Mr.  T.B.Hall,  Rock  Ferry,  was  ist  ;  and  for  twenty. 
lour  single  blooms  the  highest  prize  went  to  Mr.  T.  B. 
Hall.  With  twelve  blooms  of  one  dark  variety,  Messrs.  J. 
Dickson  &  Sons, came  in  ist,  with  veryfine  Alfred  Colomb  ; 
2d,  Messrs.  Mack  &  Sons.  Twelve  blooms,  one  light 
variety. — Equal  ist,  Messrs.J.  Dickson  &  Sons  and  Mcbsrs. 
Mack  &  Sons.  The  best  and  most  tastefully  arranged 
box  of  Roses,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties — the  prizes 
given  by  the  Cranston  Nursery  Co. — came  from  Mr.  T. 
B.  Hall  and  Mr.  Waterman,  gr.  to  Alfred  Tate,  Esq. 
Eighteen  varietiesof  cut  flowers, stove  and  greenhouse,  were 
well  shown,  Mr.  Faulkner  being  ist,  and  Mr.  Mease,  2d. 
Twenty-four  varieties  of  herbaceous  flowers. — ist,  Mr. 
Mease;  2d,  Mr.  Bostock.  Bouquets  likewise  were  good. 
With  two,  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  had  ist  ; 
Mr.  G.  Downes  being  2d.  Single  bouquets. — ist,  Mr. 
G.  Downes;  2d,  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons. 

Fruit  was  presented  in  large  quantities,  and  mostly  of 
good  quality— Grapes  in  particular.     Willi  eight  dishes, 
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distinct  kinds,  not  more  than  two  varieties  of  Grapes- 
Mr.  Wood,  gr.  to  T.  H.  Oakes,  Esq,,  was  ist,  staging 
a  nice  collection,  which  contained  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Bellegarde  reaches,  and 
Violette  Hfitive  Nectarines  ;  2d,  Mr.  Faulkner,  with  an 
even  lot,  the  best  of  which  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Prince  of  Wales  Peaches, 
and  a  Queen  Pine  ;  3d,  Mr.  J.  Edmunds,  Bestwood, 
Nottingham.  Six  dishes,  Pines  excluded. — ist,  Mr. 
Mease,  with  black  and  white  Grapes,  Pine-apple 
Nectarines,  Moor  Park  Apricots,  Violette  IUtive 
Peaches,  and  Hero  ol  Lockinge  Melon,  all  in 
good  condition  ;  2d,  Mr.  Elsworth,  gr.  to  A.  R. 
Gladstone,  Esq.,  with,  amongst  others,  Madres- 
field Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  both 
nicely  finished ;  Bellegarde  Peaches,  and  Pine-apple 
Nectarines;  3d,  Mr.  Ferguson, gr.to Mrs. Patterson.  Pines 
were  better  represented  than  usually  seen  now-a-days, 
Mr.  Goodacre  was  ist  with  two,  and  Mr.  Faulkner  2d. 
Single  Pine —  ist,  Mr.  Faulkner  ;  2d,  Mr.  Whitfield. 
A  very  large  quantity  of  Grapes  were  staged,  mostly  in 
good  condition.  With  four  bunches,  two  black  and  two 
white,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Young  was  to  the  fore, 
having  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madres- 
field Court,  and  Foster"s  Seedling,  all  well  finished  ;  Mr. 
Wood  was  2d  with  Madresfield  Court,  Black  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
smallish  bunches,  but  well  up  in  colour  and  general 
finish.  Black  Hamburghs  were  beauhfully  shown,  Mr. 
J.  Stephenson  being  ist  with  two  bunches,  splendid 
examples,  alike  fine  in  bunch  and  berry  ;  Mr.  Barker,  gr. 
to  Alderman  Raynes,  was  a  close  2d  ;  Mr.  Washington, 
gr.  toT.  John, Esq.,  3d — Larger  bunches  and  good  berries, 
but  thin  of  bloom.  Two  hunches  black  Grapes,  any 
variety. — With  these  Mr.  Young  was  ist— Black  Muscat,  in 
excellent  condition,  large  bunches,  good  in  berry,  black 
and  well  covered  with  bloom  ;  2d,  Mr.  Ferguson  with 
Madresfield  Court.  Two  bunches  Muscats. — ist,  Mr. 
P.lomily,  who  had  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  handsome 
bunches,  well  up  in  colour  ;  2d,  Mr.  Mease  also 
showing  the  same  excellent  variety.  In  the  class  for 
white  Grapes,  any  variety,  Mr.  Finnigan  had  ist,  with 
Buckland  Sweetwater  ;  Mr.  Blomily  being  2d.  Peaches 
were  very  well  shown,  Mr.  Elsworth  taking  ist,  with  a 
fine  dish  ot  Bellegarde.  Nectarines. — ist,  Mr.  Wallis, 
gr.  to  the  Rev.  W.  Sneyd.  Mr.  Mease  had  ist  in  the 
classes  for  scarlet-flesh  and  green  ditto  Melons,  and  like- 
wise for  Strawberries  ;  Mr.  Hanagan.gr.  to  R.  C.  Naylor, 
Esq.,  taking  1st  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit  and  also 
for  Cherries. 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  Liverpool,  exhibited,  not 
for  competition,  an  interesting  collection  of  new  and  rare 
flowering  and  fine-leaved  plants.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Holloway,  contributed  a  similar  group,  containing  a 
good  selection  of  flowering  examples  associated  with 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  others  of  like  character.  Messrs. 
Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  Sydenham,  showed  a  selec- 
tion of  their  best  varieties  of  tuberous  rooted  Begonias, 
amongst  which  were  some  beautiful  kinds.  Messrs.  }. 
Hooley  &  Sons,  Stockport,  had  a  nice  group  of  Bouvar- 
dias  in  the  shape  of  dense  medium-sized  bush-shaped 
plants,  presenting  an  even  head  of  flowers. 


Royal  Southampton  Horticultural.  —  The 
annual  summer  exhibition  of  this  prosperous  provincial 
Society  was  held  in  an  admirable  site  on  a  portion  of 
old  Bannister  Park,  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  on 
the  5th,  and  was  continued  over  to  Bank  Hobday,  when, 
as  is  customary,  the  assemblage  of  visitors  was  enormous. 
A  Society  that  has  the  honourable  designation  of 
"  Royal,"  and  enjoys  the  special  patronage  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  may  well  hold  its  head  high,  but  something 
more  than  patronage  and  a  name  has  obtained  for  it  its 
900  or  more  annual  subscribers  and  filled  so  thoroughly 
the  100  classes  of  which  the  prize  schedule  is  composed. 
Good  as  the  Southampton  shows  usually  are  the  recent 
one  has  eclipsed  all  others  in  the  number  of  entries 
and  the  high  quality  of  the  exhibits,  and  indeed  so 
onerous  were  the  judges'  duties  that  they  occupied 
some  four  hours  in  sheer  hard  work,  whilst  the  public 
were  kept  waiting  at  least  two  hours  ere  they  could  get 
admission  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  tents.  Clearly,  if 
the  committee  do  not  wish  to  make  themselves  amenable 
to  the  law  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  they 
must  increase  their  staff  of  judges  another  year.  As  the 
classes  are  literally  open  to  the  world,  there  is  not  only 
good  but  wide  competition  in  many  of  them,  and  none 
evoked  more  interest  than  that  for  twelve  stove  or  green- 
house plants,  of  which  one-half  were  to  be  in  bloom.  On 
this  occasion  such  great  guns  as  Messrs.  Tudgey  and 
Cypher  contended  with  their  giants,  taking  the  prizes  in 
the  order  named.  Mr.  Tudgey  had  brought  from  Wor- 
cester a  huge  Pritchardia  pacifica,  a  big  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  gigantic  Cycas  circinalis  and  revoluta,  a 
grand  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  with  fifty  spathes, 
a  noble  Gleichenia  rupestris,  fine  Crotons,  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfourianum,  and  other  fine  plants.  Mr. 
Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  had  also  some  noble 
Palms,  grand  Crotons  angustilolius  and  Disraeli,  a 
monster  Cycas  revoluta,  several  fine  Ericas,  and  other 
well-flowered  plants.  The  two  collections  were  very 
even  in  quality,  Mr.  Tudgey  having  the  advantage  in 
size.  The  next  class  for  eighteen  miscellaneous  plants 
brought  chiefly  local  competitors.  The  quality  through- 
out this  class  was  excellent,  and  as  some  ninety  plants 
were  staged  a  big  space  was  required  to  display  them, 
causing  to  some  of  the  exhibitors  inconvenient  crowding. 
Mr.  Amys,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Yorke,  Netley  Castle, 
who  was  placed  ist,  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  ample 
space,  but  his  plants  were  good,  and,  indeed,  so  were 
all  in  the  class.  Mr.  E.  Wills,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Pearce 
Bassett,  was  2d,  having  specially  noticeable  a  huge  Cle- 
rodendron  Balfourianum,  and  that  unusual  plant, 
Tecoma    radicans,    in    fine    flower.      Mr,    Blandford, 


gr.  to  Mrs.  Hazelport,  West-end.  had  some  fine- 
tolia^e  plants,  Anthuriums  erystallinum  and  Warocqui- 
anum  and  also  Cyanophvllum  magniricum  were  grandly 
leaved.  Mr.  Cox,  gr.  M.  H.  Wyndluun,  Esq.,  Cor- 
hampton  Park,  was  4th.  Then  came  another  class  for 
fifteen  plants,  the  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston, 
taking  first  place  easily  with  capital  specimens— Statice 
profusa  and  Butchen,  AltanuruU  1  lendersoni,  &c,  were 
very  effective  ;  Mr.  Kingsbury,  florist,  Southampton, 
was  2d ;  Messrs.  Oakley  &  Watling,  nurserymen,  coming 
3d.  There  was  even  yet  another  class  for  nine  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  introducing  yet  a  fresh  lot  of  ex- 
hibitors. Groups  arranged  for  effect  at  Southampton, 
probably  because  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  tent  and 
having  to  furnish  four  fronts  to  the  visitors,  are  con- 
structed in  pyramidal  form,  and  though  very  gay  have 
no  affinity  whatever  to  the  charming  semicircular 
groups  seen  about  the  metropolis.  The  prizes  in 
this  class  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Wills — who  exhibited 
all  taste  possible  under  the  imposed  conditions — Mr. 
Amys,  Mr.  Kingsbury,  Mr.  Blandford,  and  Messrs. 
Oakley  &  Watling,  in  the  order  named.  Fuchsias  were 
represented  by  some  truly  grand  pyramids  from  Mr. 
Wills,  specimens  such  as  are  rarely  seen  out  of  the  West 
of  England.  His  six,  composed  of  Elegans,  Bountiful, 
James  Lye,  Arabella,  Miss  Lye,  and  Charming,  were 
about  7  feet  high,  and  flowering  down  to  the  ground. 
His  single  specimen  Elegans  was  also  another  grand 
plant,  as  finely  bloomed  as  a  Fuchsia  well  could  be.  Mr. 
Allen.gr.  to  J.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Elmfield,  Southampton, 
had  a  grand  plant  also  of  Elegans  in  the  same  class,  and 
was  i>t  with  four  specimens  nearly  equal  to  Mr.  Wills' 
plants  in  size  and  quality.  Mr.  Allen  is  alsoa  first-class 
grower  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  for  he  had  the  finest' 
bloomed  specimens  in  both  the  single  and  double 
classes.  In  the  first  section  his  six  consisted  of  De 
Lesseps,  a  wonderful  mass  of  colour  ;  Lady  Byron,  The 
Shah,  Melista,  Samuel  Plimsoll,  and  Lady  Dudley,  each 
about  30  inches  through,  and  full  of  bloom.  His  six 
doubles  were  Lucie  Lemoine,  Buchner,  Wonderful, 
Madame  Baltet,  and  others  imperfectly  named.  Mr. 
Wills  had  six  capitally  coloured  variegated  kinds  in 
Marshal  McMahon,  and  Sybil— bronzes  ;  Sophie 
Dumaresque,  and  Mrs.  Turner — golden  tricolors  ;  Lass 
o'  Gowrie — silver  tricolor  ;  and  May  Queen — si  lver 
bicolor  ;  Mr.  Elcombe,  of  Romsey,  and  Mr.  Hillier,  of 
Winchester,  both  florists,  exhibited  large  and  interesting 
collections  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Elcombe  having 
about  200  plants  in  rich  bloom. 

Ferns  were  largely  shown,  but  the  specimens  of 
moderate  dimensions.  Mr.  Wills  had  the  best  half 
dozen,  including  a  superb  piece  ot  Davallia  Mooreana. 
Some  huge  pans  of  Lycopods  were  shown,  the  largest 
being  about  3  feet  over,  and  finely  done.  Begonias 
were  remarkably  fine,  and  the  best  form  the  subject  of  a 
special  note  elsewhere.  Mr.  Allen  had  the  best  eight 
Gloxinias — really  fine,  well-flowered  plants  ;  and  Achi- 
menes,  in  12-inch  pans,  were  remarkably  good,  such  old 
kinds  as  Dazzle  and  longiflora  major  being  very  effec- 
tive, but  all  were  admirably  done.  The  best  collection 
of  Orchids  came  from  the  garden  of  Wilton  House, 
where  Mr.  H.  J.  Buchan's  fine  collection  is  grown.  Mr. 
Osborne,  the  gardener,  put  up  about  twenty  plants,  all 
of  charming  kinds.  Mr.  Blandford  had  the  second  best 
lot — larger  specimens,  if  fewer  of  them.  Coleuses  were 
largely  shown,  and  though  of  moderate  size  yet  many 
were  finely  coloured.  Mr.  Amys  had  the  best  six, 
including  Duchess  of  Teck,  Mrs.  Braxton,  Mrs.  J.  Simp- 
son, and  Royal  Purple.  A  remarkably  fine  lot  of  Cocks- 
combs were  staged,  the  majority  being  dwarf,  and  having 
huge  deep  coloured  heads.  These  are  but  a  moiety  of 
the  plant  exhibits  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  notice  all  as 
fully  as  they  merit. 

Cut  flowers  constitute  an  important  feature  in  the 
Southampton  show,  the  display  on  the  5th  being  of  un- 
usual excellence.  Roses  were,  for  the  period  of  the 
year,  finely  shown — Messrs.  j.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Brittan,  and  Messrs.  Cross  &  Steer,  all  of  Salisbury, 
showing  twenty-four,  and  taking  prizes  in  the  order 
named.  Owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  judges  these  were 
not  judged  till  the  unusual  hour  of  3.30,  by  which  time 
the  freshness  of  the  blooms  had  been  severely  tested. 
Both  stove  and  greenhouse  and  hardy  cut  flowers  were 
finely  shown,  the  latter  indeed  were  specially  interesting. 
Most  striking  in  the  nine  boxes  staged  were  Achilleas 
millefolia,  rosea  and  filipendula,  and  A.  ptarmica  flore- 
pleno  ;  Helianthemums,  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Lathy- 
rus  in  variety,  Hyacinthuscandicans,  &c.  Pelargoniums, 
Gladioli  and  Dahlias  were  also  largely  shown,  and  of 
these  latter  flowers  specially  beautiful  was  a  box  of  the 
single  varieties  in  mixed  bunches,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Keynes.  Messrs.  Cross  &  Steer  exhibited  their  very 
fine  tinted  white  Clove  Carnation,  Governor,  in  superb 
form.  Several  tables  dressed  with  fruit  and  flowers,  each 
for  six  persons,  attracted  much  attention,  as  also  did  the 
single  epergnes  and  ball  and  bridal  bouquets,  in  each  of 
which  classes  Mr.  Cypher  was  placed  ist,  with  exhibits 
of  great  beauty. 

The  fruit  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  quality 
shown  high.  In  the  class  for  eight  varieties,  Mr.  A. 
Miller,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  Rood  Ashton,  Trow- 
bridge, was  placed  ist,  with  good  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes,  Best  of  All  Melons,  Queen 
Pine,  Violet  Hative  Peaches,  Pine-apple  Nectarines,  and 
good  Figs.  Mr.  F.  Thompson,  gr.  to  W.  Baring,  Esq., 
Norman  Court,  Salisbury,  who  came  2d,  had  good 
Muscats  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh Melon,  Pine,  Peaches,  &c.  Mr.  Rudd,  gr.  to  F. 
G.  Dalgety,  Esq.,  Lockerly  Hall,  Romsey,  was  3d.  In 
the  class  for  six  kinds,  Mr.  Sanders,  gr.  toj.  East,  Esq., 
Longstoke  House,  Stockbridge,  was  a  good  ist,  with 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes,  Dell's  Hybrid  Melon, 
Violet  Hlltive  Nectarines,  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches, 
and  Moor  Park  Apricots.  Mr.  J.  Mair,  gr.  to  the  Hon. 
S.  Calthorpe,  Ryde,  who  was  2d,  had  capital  fruit ;  and 


Mr.  Molyncux,  gr.  to  W.  II.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore 
Park,  came  3d,  having  capital  Madresfield  Court  and 
Muscat  Grapes,  but  was  weak  in  other  dishes.  In  the 
Grape  Classes  Mr.  Molyneux  was  ist  in  the  class 
for  three  bunches  of  any  black  with  fine  Madresfield  ; 
Mr.  E.  Hillier,  nurseryman,  Winchester,  coming  2d 
with  good  Hamburghs,  and  Mr.  Horsefield,  gr.  to  Lord 
Heytesbury,  Heyteshury  Park,  3d,  with  some  Hamburghs 
admirably  finished,  but  small  in  berry  In  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  white  kinds,  Mr.  W.  Hill,  gr.  to 
Viscount  Gort,  East  Cowes  Castle,  was  ist,  with  admir- 
able Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Mr.  Molyneux  coming  2d 
with  fine  bunches  of  the  same  kind,  but  not  sufficiently 
coloured.  Mr.  T.  Hall,  gr.  to  Captain  Davidson,  South 
Stoneham,  coming  3d.  Mr.  Sanders  had  the  two  best 
white  bunches,  Mr.  Osborne  coming  2d  with  small  but 
wonderfully  coloured  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater. 
The  dual  bunches  of  the  black  Grapes  were  not  meri- 
torious. Mr.  Molyneux  had  the  best  single  bunch  of 
any  black  kind  with  Hamburghs,  and  Mr.  Thompson  was 
ist  with  a  single  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Al  vandria.  The  best 
Pine  came  from  Merchwood  Park,  shown  by  Mr.  Brown- 
ing ;  the  best  scarlet-flesh  Melon,  Hero  of  Bath,  came 
from  Mr.  Molyneux,  and  the  best  green-flesh  Melon, 
William  Tillery,  came  from  Corhampton  Park.  The 
finest  Peaches  were  T£ton  de  Venus,  sent  by  Mr.  Bur- 
den, gr.  to  G.  W.  Mercer,  Esq.,  Bassett  ;  and  the  next 
best,  richly  coloured,  were  Golden  Eagle.  Hardy  fruits 
were  also  largely  shown.  Vegetables  were  remarkably 
good,  nine  lots  of  twelve  kinds  being  staged  —  Mr. 
Sanders  taking  ist  place  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  gr.  to  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  Longtord  Castle,  coming  2d.  These 
two  collections  were  not  only  of  high  quality,  but  very 
even.  Mr.  Muller  was  3d,  and  Messrs.  Molyneux  and 
W,  Pope,  grs.  toG.  Atherley,  Esq.,  Bishop's  Waltham, 
were  placed  equal  4th.  There  was  a  strong  competition 
in  the  class  for  nine  kinds,  and  the  class  for  eight 
kinds  of  Potatos  brought  ten  collections,  all  good,  some 
very  so.  The  best  came  from  J.  M.  Wigram, 
Esq.,  Salisbury;  Mr.  Sanders  having  the  2d  best 
lot.  Oi  handsome  kinds  specially  noticeable  were 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Trophy,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Adiron- 
dack, International,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Grampian, 
Bedfont  Prolific,  Triumph,  and  Blanchard.  The  best 
Cucumbers  were  Telegraph,  Victory  of  Manchester,  and 
Model.  Cottagers  were  large  exhibitors,  sending 
remarkably  good  products. 

In  all  its  features  the  show  was  both  remarkable  and  a 
complete  success,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  its 
chief  promoter  and  manager,  Mr.  C.  J.  Fuidge,  the 
energetic  secretary.  A  couple  of  splendid  floral  certifi- 
cates, handsomely  framed  and  glazed,  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Fuidge  to  the  exhibitors  who  obtained  the  highest 
number  of  points  in  the  plant  and  flower  classes,  and  .in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  classes  respectively,  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Wills  and  Molyneux. 


Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural : 
Aug.  4  and  5.  —  The  premier  prize  here  is  a 
cup,  value  10  guineas,  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  six  of  them  in  flower.  Two  very  fine  collections 
were  staged  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Showell.  They  ran  extremely  close  together,  and  each 
deserved  a  ist  prize.  Mr.  Walter  Jones,  gr.  to  Mr. 
C.  E.  Mathews,  was  placed  ist,  and  in  this  lot  were  a 
grand  Statice  profusa,  a  very  fine  Kalosanthes  coccinea, 
and  a  very  fine  Dicksonia  antarctica.  The  2d  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer,  gr.  to  Mr.  Walter  Showell, 
and  his  lot  included  a  good  Queen  Victoria  Croton,  a  very 
fine  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  and  an  excellent  Erica 
Kingscotiana.  In  the  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  Mr.  Showell  was  placed  ist,  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Mathews  2d  ;  the  prizes  for  three  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  falling  in  the  same  order.  Some  really  fine  plants 
were  put  up  for  the  single  specimen  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants,  Mr.  Showell  taking  the  ist  prize  with  a  very  fine 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum  ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews  2d, 
with  an  extra  fine  Statice  Holfordi  ;  and  the  Right  Hon. 
loseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  (Mr.  Cooper,  gr.),  sent  a 
very  fine  Eucharis  amazonica,  to  which  an  extra  prize 
was  awarded. 

In  the  class  for  nine  Orchids  Mr.  Charles  Winn 
(gr.,  Mr.  Shields)  was  awarded  the  ist  prize,  with  a 
fine  lot,  consisting  of  a  fine  plant  ol  Epidendrum  pris- 
matocarpum,  Laelia  elegans  Turneri,  grandly  coloured  ; 
Cattleya  Leopoldi,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Onci- 
dium  Gardnerianum,  very  fine  ;  Cattleya  gigas,  in  fine 
character  ;  Oncidium  crispum,  Aerides  quinquevulnerum, 
and  Odontoglossum  Alexandras.  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  ( Mr.  Cooper,  gr. )  was  2d,  with  Epidendrum 
nemorale,  Oncidium  crispum,  Saccolabium  Blumei  Dayii, 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  Disa  grandiflora,  and 
Cattleyas  Mossise  and  Harrisoni.  For  three  Orchids 
the  ist  and  2d  prizes  fell  in  the  same  order  of  rotation. 

Fuchsias  are  always  exceedingly  well  shown  here,  and 
all  the  plants  staged  now  were  of  great  merit,  not  big 
unwieldy  plants,  but  good,  clean  grown,  well-bloomed 
specimens,  not  formally  trained.  For  six  plants  Mr. 
William  Mathews  (Mr.  Caldecott,  gr.)  was  placed  ist, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Tonks,  Harborne  {Mr.  W.  Shingler, 
gr.),  2d.  For  three  Fuchsias  Mr.  W.  Mathews  was  ist, 
and  Mr.  W.  Player  2d.  For  six  Marantas  Mr.  C.  E. 
Mathews  was  ist,  and  Mr.  Walter  Showell  2d.  The 
Petunia  classes  were  well  filled,  plenty  of  handsome, 
clean  grown  and  admirably  bloomed  plants.  For  six 
exotic  Ferns  the  competition  was  keen,  and  three  very 
fine  lots  were  staged,  Mr.  W.  Mathews  taking  the  ist 
prize  with  Todea  superba,  Adiantum  Farleyense, 
Gleichenia  circinata  semi-vestita,  Davallia  Mooreana, 
and  two  others.  Mr.  E.  C.  Mathews  was  2d,  in  whose 
lot  were  very  fine  examples  of  Gleichenia  Mendelii  and 
Davallia  Mooreana  ;  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  S.  Eaton. 
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Some  good  Selaginellas  were  shown,  all  in  good  cha- 
racter, and  in  considerable  variety,  Mr.  W.  Matthews  taking 
1st  honours.  Some  Gloxinias  of  superior  growth  were 
shown  much  better  than  are  often  seen  at  exhibitions.  The 
two  lots  of  six  zonal  Pelargoniums — Mr.  T-  Tonks  taking 
1st  prize,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hill,  2d — were  very  bright,  well 
grown,  and  admirably-flowered  specimens  of  considerable 
merit.  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews  took  the  1st  prize  for  three 
Ericas,  medium-sized  well-grown  plants  in  good  con- 
dition, one  of  them,  E.  remula,  being  in  glorious  health 
and  freshness.  For  six  Dracaenas  Mr.  W.  Showell  was 
placed  ist,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews  2d. 

The  classes  for  new  and  rare  plants  were  well  filled, 
and  in  that  for  those  in  flower  Mr.  Charles  Winn  was 
placed  ist  with  Masdevallia  species,  one  of  the  M. 
chimsera  section,  and  very  fine  ;  Angrsecum  species,  a 
miniature  species  of  great  beauty,  with  small  ivory-white 
flowers  ;  and  Cypripedium  selligerum.  The  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  was  placed  2d  with  Anthurium 
Andreanum,  Masdevallia  Davisii,  and  a  most  beautiful 
and  very  fine  white  variety  of  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium  to  which  Special  Commendation  was  also  awarded. 
For  a  single  specimen  new  and  rare  plant,  Mr.  Chas. 
Winn  took  the  ist  prize  with  a  very  beautiful  Cypripe- 
dium species,  which  resembles  C.  caudatum,  and  is 
remarkable  for  one  tail  being  longer  than  the 
other.  In  the  class  for  three  new  and  rare 
plants  for  foliage,  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews  was  ist,  with 
Crotons  Hawkesi  and  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Adian- 
tum  Williamsii.  Amongst  the  novelties  in  the  exhibi- 
tion was  a  charming  plant  of  Cephalotus  follicularis, 
rarely  seen  in  such  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Albert  Ratcliffe,  and  to  which  a  Special  Commen- 
dation was  awarded.  Mr.  Vertegans,  of  the  Chad  Valley 
Nurseries,  also  obtained  a  Special  Commendation  for  a 
group  of  Primula  capitata.  Two  good  groups  of  plants 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hans  Niemand  and  Mr.  Vertegans 
were  each  rewarded  with  a  Special  Commendation.  Mr. 
Niemand  exhibited  a  very  tasteful  arrangement  with  a 
centre  of  Palms,  with  groups  of  Eulalia  japonicazebrina, 
and  E.  japonica  vanegata,  two  beautiful  decorative 
plants  ;  and  in  the  arrangement  were  Dactylis  glomerata 
aurea  elegantissima,  Heliotropium  White  Lady,  very 
fine ;  Tillandsias  zebrina  and  zonale  viridis  ;  Adian- 
tum  Lathomii  in  very  fine  character  ;  Bouvardias, 
Gloxinias,  and  other  plants,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
bouquets  we  .have  ever  seen,  and  to  which  a  Special 
Commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  Vertegan's  group 
was  made  up  of  good  plants,  in  which  Adiantum 
glaucophyllum,  Crotons  Baroness  de  Rothschild  and 
Mortier,  and  Coleus  Dolly  Varden,  were  conspicu- 
ous. A  singularly  effective  and  prettily  arranged 
bouquet,  sent  by  Miss  Chinn,  Sutton  Coldfield, 
was  awarded  a  Special  Commendation.  Two  good 
stands  of  Gladioli  were  exhibited,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley 
taking  the  ist  prize.  Dahlias  are  very  late  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  the  display  on  this  occasion  was  not  up  to  the 
usual  standard.  Mr.  A.  H.  Griffiths,  a  leading  local 
amateur  grower,  showed  a  fine  stand  of  twelve  Roses, 
which  took  the  ist  prize  ;  and  Mr.  Vertegans  contributed 
a  good  display  of  Phloxes  and  other  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  Mr.  Hans  Niemand  staged  twelve  varieties  of 
single  Dahlias,  cut  blooms,  Crimson  Beauty  being  very 
fine  indeed.  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  a  well-known  veteran 
grower  of  Picotees  and  Carnations,  showed  very  fine 
blooms  of  both,  and  took  ist  honours  in  Carnations — Mr. 
Grim  and  Thomas  Moore  were  very  fine  ;  and  in  Picotees 
there  were  grand  blooms  of  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts 
and  Mrs.  Bower,  and  a  bloom  of  Mary  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  refinement  and  quality. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  not  so  large  as  usual,  as  the 
exhibition  was  placed  at  an  earlier  date.  For  two 
bunches  of  black  Grapes,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hill  was  ist, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Thorneycroft  2d.  For  two  bunches  of 
white  Grapes,  the  Rev.  J.  Thorneycroft  was  placed 
ist  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr,  C.  Webb 
2d,  with  Golden  Champions,  very  fine  in  berry. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hall  (Mr.  W.  Heme,  gr.)  was  ist  for  ten 
varieties  of  fruit — a  good  lot,  and  the  ist  prize — six 
Peaches  from  Mr.  C.  L.  Browning — were  a  very  fine 
sample  of  Royal  George.  Some  good  Nectarines, 
Melons,  &c. ,  were  also  staged.  The  Gooseberries  were 
good,  one  dish  of  Leveller,  sixteen  berries,  weighing 
close  uoon  18  oz. 


\}\t    Watts. 


The  Annum,  Show  of  the  British  Bee- 
keepers'  Association,  held  in  the  garden  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington 
from  August  3  to  8,  has  been  an  eminently  satisfac- 
tory one.  The  display  of  hives  and  bee-keeping 
appliances  was  very  large,  the  total  number  of 
entries  being  between  350  and  400, 

On  Thursday  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  county  representatives  was 
numerously  attended,  and  the  driving  competition 
in  the  bee  tent  created  great  interest.  The  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows  : — 1st,  Mr.  T.  Filby  ;  2d, 
Mr.  J.  Walton  ;  3d,  Mr.  W.  Martin.  The  judges 
were  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sisson  and  Mr.  Godfrey.  Mr. 
T.  B.  Blow  explained  the  object  of  bee  driving,  &c. 

On  Friday  the  Standard  Frame  Committee  had 
their  final  meeting,  and  decided  that  the  frame  should 


measure  14A  by  Sh  inches,  with  a  top  bar  16  inches 
long.  The  means  of  keeping  the  bars  at  the  requisite 
distances  apart  were  left  open  to  the  option  of  the 
several  makers.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
wide  metal  end  invented  by  Dr.  Pine  will  be  the  one 
adopted  in  the  future.  Dr.  Pine  entered  into  several 
contracts  with  various  large  makers  to  supply  these 
ends  in  quantities,  and  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  they  were  the  most  perfect  \  arrangements  that 
have  yet  been  brought  out. 

At  5  P.M.  a  large  assemblage  gathered  in  the  con- 
servatory to  witness  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  the 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  in  place  of  II.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Teck. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
was  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  posts  of 
experts.  About  seventeen  candidates  presented  them- 
selves for  examination. 

The  classes  for  bees  were  well  filled.  In  class  I, 
for  the  best  sfock  of  Ligurian  bees,  the  1st  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr,  G.  Neighbour,  the  2d  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow, 
and  the  3d  by  Mr.  G.  Bertoli.  Mr.  Bertoli's  bees 
were  the  finest  Ligurians  we  ever  saw,  but  owing  to 
the  stock  being  a  small  one  is  the  reason  that  it  only 
obtained  the  3d  prize.  In  class  2,  for  English  bees, 
the  ist  prize  went  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow,  and  the  3d  to 
Mr.  G.  Neighbour.  For  foreign  bees  Mr.  T.  B. 
Blow  was  also  1st  and  2d,  and  Mr,  G.  Neighbour 
3d.  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow  made  a  grand  display  in  this 
class  —  Cyprian,  Syriar^  Palestine,  and  Carniolan 
bees  being  shown.  For  the  best  observatory  hive  Mr. 
G.  Neighbour  was  1st,  Mr.  H.  Gibbons  2d,  and  Mr. 
T.  B.  Blow  3d.  The  hives  shown  were  of  high  ex- 
cellence, being  quite  a  new  departure  in  what  we  con- 
sider the  right  direction.  Owing  to  the  inadequate 
means  for  allowing  the  bees  to  take; flight  many 
hundreds  of  them  got  into  the  windows,  and  there 
being  no  openings  they  died. 

The  best  bar  frame  hives  came  from  Mr.  F. 
Search  ;  2d,  Messrs.  Abbott  Brothers  ;  and  3d,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Hooker,  The  best  frame  hives,  in  cost  not 
exceeding  15^.,  from  Messrs.  Dines  &  Son,  Mr.  J. 
Best,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow  ;  while  the  best  frame  hives, 
in  cost  not  exceeding  ioj.  6rf.,  were  those  of  Messrs. 
Dines  &  Son,  Mr.  A.  Blake,  and  Mr.  J.  Best.  The 
best  hives — the  work  ot  an  amateur — came  from  Mr. 
A.  Benthall,  Mr.  J.  S.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  D.  Stewart  ; 
and  the  best  straw  hive  from  Mr.  T.  Sells. 

The  hive  classes  were  very  well  filled,  but  we 
think  that  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  is  being 
taken — viz.,  the  too  great  elaboration  of  the  hives — 
the  prizes  being  awarded  seemingly  for  the  most 
elaborate  contrivance.  The  1st  prize  hive  in  class  5 
is  constructed  on  a  principle  which  is  now  quite  an 
exploded  idea.  The  judges,  too,  should  take  another 
matter  into  consideration — the  cost.  In  the  opinion 
of  several  competent  persons  many  of  the  hives  were 
there  simply  to  take  prizes,  it  not  being  possible  to 
produce  them  in  commercial  quantities  at  the  prices 
stated. 

The  best  bee  supers  for  frame  hives  came  from 
Messrs.  Abbott  Brothers,  Mr.  A.  Blake,  and  Mr. 
T.  W.  Cowan  ;  and  for  straw  skeps  from  Mr.  T.  B. 
Blow  and  Messrs.  Abbott  Brothers.  It  is  surprising 
to  note  the  very  imperfect  way  in  which  supers  are 
turned  out,  there  being  but  two  in  this  class  that  had 
covers  on  to  keep  the  supers  warm — Nos.  97  and  98. 

For  thick  comb  foundation  the  Bronze  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Abbott  Brothers.  Mr.  Rait  had 
some  fine  specimens  of  foundation,  and  Mr.  Blow 
showed  Dunham  foundation — a  newly  introduced 
sort' — which  took  the  1st  prize  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Show  at  Reading.  For  thin  foundation 
the  Bronze  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Abbott 
Brothers. 

In  the  foreign  and  colonial  class  there  was  but  one 
entry.  In  class  33,  for  the  best  mead,  metheglin,  or 
any  beverage  in  which  honey  forms  the  principal 
ingredient,  with  recipe  attached,  the  recipe  to  become 
the  property  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cowan  made  a 
new  departure  that  will  rejoice  the  hearts  of  teeto- 
tallers— a  non-intoxicating  drink  made  of  honey  ;  and 
we  can  testify  to  its  great  excellence.  It  should 
take  a  high  place  among  the  non-alcoholic  beverages 
of  the  day. 

For  the  best  collection  of  appliances  connected 
with  modern  bee  culture  Mr.  G.  Neighbour  was  1st ; 
2d,  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow  ;  3d,  Mr.  A.  Rusbridge.  The 
collections  of  Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Blow  were 
excellent.  We  remarked  last  year  that  it  was  sur- 
prising that  makers  would  take  the  trouble  to  bring 
large   collections    for    the    small    value   (other  than 


honorary)  of  the  prizes.  The  number  of  exhibitors 
of  collections  was  very  small  this  year,  and  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  hoped,  will  see  their  way  to  giving  large 
money  prizes  rather  than  medals. 

For  the  best  honey  extractor  Mr.  Cnwan  de- 
servedly carried  off  all  the  prizes,  he  having  made 
extractors  a  special  study. 

Class  3S,  for  the  best  crate  for  conveying  honey  in 
sections — ist,  2d,  and  3d  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Cowan.  Class  39,  for  the  best  crate  for  con- 
veying honey  in  bottle. — 1st,  Mr,  T.  B.  Blow  ; 
2d  and  3d,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan.  Class  40,  for  any 
invention  calculated  to  advance  bee  culture. — Silver 
Medal  for  foundation  fixer,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan  ; 
Bronze  Medal  for  bee-feeder,  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow  ; 
Bionze  Medal  for  metal  frame  ends,  Dr.  l'inc. 
Class  42,  for  bee  flora.^Silver  Medal,  Messrs. 
Abbott  Bros. 

Considering  the  season  the  honey  exhibits  were 
good,  though  the  finish  of  many  of  the  sections  was 
not  first-class.  Messrs.  Thorpe  &  Brown,  of  Lin- 
colnshire, seem  to  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate 
in  getting  a  lot  of  honey  ;  but  they  do  things  in  a 
thoroughly  business-like  way,  always  leading  to  suc- 
cess. Miss  Gayton,  of  Hadham,  Herts,  was  again  to 
the  fore,  showing  how  well  bee  culture  can  be 
managed  by  ladies.  The  honey  of  Mr.  Rusbridge 
deserves  mention  on  account  of  its  high  quality. 


f  touts'    J  lowers. 


Dwarf      Chrysanthemums.  —  Nothing     looks 
better   during   the    dull   months   of    November   and 
December  than  a  stand  of  well-grown  dwarf  Chry- 
santhemums of  the  incurved  section   in  small  pots. 
Large  plants  are  very  well  in  their  places,  but  they 
are  not    very  convenient    for  use  in    sitting-rooms, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  touch  them  up  in  the  same  way 
that  one  can  manage  with  little  plants.     The  plants 
should  be  no  higher  when  in  flower  than  from  12—15 
inches,  and  should  be  grown  in  pots  about  4  inches  in 
diameter.     They  are  obtained  in  the  following  way. 
Where  there  is  a  good  collection  of  strongly-grown 
bush  plants,  take  a  cutting  or  two  from  each  plant 
as  soon  as  the  buds  are  set,  and  it  can  be   seen  that 
they  (the  buds)  are  of  a  globose  form,  and  likely  to 
develope  into  good  sized  flowers.     These  buds  are  now 
in  process  of  development,  and  the  cuttings  may  be 
taken  about  the  last  week  of  the  present  month.     In 
order  that  no  one  may  be  disappointed,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state  that  full-sized  flowers  are  not  obtained 
from  the  terminal  bud.     Before  taking  the   cuttings 
have  a  mild  hotbed  ready  for  their  reception.     Do 
not    upon    any   account    attempt    propagation   in  a 
modern  propagating-house,  but  have  a  slight  hotbed 
made  up  specially,  composed  of  stable  litter  and  short 
grass  turned  over  several  times  before  it  is  used,  and 
make  up  the  bed  in  a  situation  where  much  shading 
will  not  be  necessary.     Fill  the  pots  to   within   an 
inch  or  so  of  the  brim  with  rich  open  compost,  and  lay 
a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand  over  it,  into  which  insert 
the  cutting.     In  taking  the  cuttings  let  one  clean  cut 
suffice— that  is  to  say,  cut  halfway  between  the  leaves, 
of  which  none  should  be  removed.     The  great  beauty 
of  the  little  plants  in  the  autumn  will  consist  in  having 
large  fresh  green  leaves  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot ; 
therefore,  when  the  cuttings  are  inserted  in  the  com- 
post remove  them  at  once  to  the  frame  prepared  for 
them,  and  plunge  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  ;  then  dew 
the  leaves  over  with  tepid  water,  and  keep  the  frame 
closed  for  a  few  days  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted.    If 
there  is  much  steam  in  the  frame  put  a  pebble  under 
each  sash  at  the  top  to  allow  of  its  escape,  but  a 
gentle  circulation  of  vapour   is  both  necessary  and 
beneficial  in  sustaining  the  leaves  until  the  cuttings 
become  rooted   plants,  which  will  be  in  a  very  short 
time  under  the  treatment  recommended.     As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  rooted  gradually  elevate  them  upon  the 
surface  of  the   bed,    and  give  more  air,    but  shade 
from    strong     sun    until    the    leaves    fully    recover 
their    normal     hardihood.       The     chief    point     in 
the  cultivation  of  those  little  plants  is  to  get  them 
rooted  as  quickly  as  possible  before  they  get  drawn 
or    receive    any   check    by  which  the   lower  leaves 
would  fall   off.      They   should    be   abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water,   and  frequently  with  weak  liquid 
manure-water  during  the  autumn  months,  and  when 
housed  they  should  occupy  a  position  in  an  airy  struc- 
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ture  near  to  the  glass.  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  dry  and  buoyant  when  the  flowers  are  expand- 
ing, in  order  to  get  the  "  centres  of  the  flowers  well 
up,  which  adds  considerably  to  their  appearance, 
and  when  fully  open,  if  arranged  in  a  groundwork  of 
Maidenhair  Ferns,  they  have  a  beautiful  effect.  The 
varieties  that  are  best  suited  for  this  purpose  are 
George  Glenny,  Mrs.  George  Kundle,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
Trince  Alfred,  and  others  of  the  same  type.    W.  H. 
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Aug.  3. — A  dull  morning  ;    sun's  place  visible;    fine  bright 
afternoon.     Fine  night. 

—  4.— A  fine  bright  day  and  night. 

—  5.  —  Fine  day,   but  overcast.     Fine  night  with  gentle 

wind. 

—  6. — Fine  day  and  night. 

—  7. — Fine  morning,  but  overcast.     Fine  day  and  night. 

—  S. — A  dull  overcast  morning.     Fine    bright  day  and 

night ;  stars  bright. 

—  9. — A  dull  overcast  morning ;    fine  bright  afternoon  ; 

blue  sky,  no  clouds  visible.     Fine  night. 


London  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  week 
ending  August  5,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  decreased  from  30.14  inches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  30.03  inches  by  3  P.M.  on 
the  30th,  increased  to  30.31  inches  by  9  A.M.  od  the 
1st,  decreased  to  30.04  inches  by  3  p.m.  on  the 
2d,  increased  to  30.29  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the  4th, 
decreased  to  30.27  inches  by  3  p.m.  on  the  4th,  and 
was  30.23  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  30.19  inches,  being  0.10  inch  higher  than  last 
week,  and  0.26  inch  above  the  average  of  the  week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  790,  on  Aug.  2.  On  the 
3d  the  highest  temperature  was  6y°.  The  mean 
of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  "J2°.6. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  520  on  the  4th  ;  on  the  1st  the  lowest  tem- 
perature was  59°-5.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest 
temperatures  was  55°.l. 

The  greatest  range  in  one  day  was  20°.9,  on  the 
30th  ;  the  smallest  was  I4°.5,  on  the  1st  and  3d. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  I7°.5- 

The  mean  temperatures  were— on  the  30th,  640.q  ; 
on  the  31st,  6i*.S  ;  on  the  1st,  65°.2  ;  on  the  2d, 
66°.  5  ;  on  the  3d,  580 ;  on  the  4th,  590. 1  ;  and  ©n 
the  5th,  6o°.6  ;  of  these  the  30th,  1st,  and  2d  were 
above  their  averages  by  2°.6,  2.°9,  and  4°.2  respec- 
tively ;  and  those  of  the  31st,  3d,  4th,  aad  5th,  were 
below  their  averages  by  o°.5,  4°.2,  3°.l,  and  i°5 
respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
62*. 2,  being  2°.  3  higher  than  last  week,  and  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  138'  on  the  2d  ;  the  highest  on  the  1st  was 
910.     The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  llS°.4. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sky  was  48. °2  on  the  4th.  The  mean  of  the  seven 
readings  was  5o°.7. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  on  the  2d,  to  the  amount  of  0.05 
nch. 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing August  5  the  highest  temperatures  were  790  at 
Blackheath,  78°.8  at  Cambridge,  and  78°.l  at  Ply- 
mouth    The  highest  temperature  at  Bolton  was64°.5, 


at  Liverpool  66°. 6,  and  at  Bristol  6S".S.  The  general 
mean  was  72°.8. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  44°.  2  at 
Nottingham,  45 °.  2  at  Bristol,  and  45°.S  at  Wolver- 
hampton and  Bolton.  The  lowest  temperature  at 
Liverpool  was  53°-8,  a^  Blackheath  520,  and  at 
Plymouth  and  Leeds,  510.  The  genera]  mean  was 
4S°.5. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  31^.5  at  Nottingham,  30^.2  at  Cambridge,  and 
at  Sunderland  290.  The  least  ranges  were  12°. S 
at  Liverpool,  lS°.7  at  Bolton,  and  210  at  Sheffield. 
The  general  mean  was  24°.3. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Cambridge,  743.3,  at  Blackheath  72°.6, 
and  at  Brighton  72°.2  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton, 
6i°.7,  at  Liverpool  62°.4,  and  at  Wolverhampton 
66°. 6.     The  general  mean  was  6S°.7. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Liverpool,  55°.9,  at  Blackheath  550. i, 
and  at  Leeds  54°.6  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  47°.9, 
at  Hull  490. 7,  and  at  Wolverhampton  52".  The 
general  mean  was  52°>9. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Cambridge, 
2I°.9,  at  Hull  19°. 3,  and  at  Brighton  lS°.6  ;  and 
was  least  at  Liverpool,  6°.  5,  at  Bradford  I2°.8, 
and  at  Bolton  I3°.8. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Blackheath, 
62°.2,  at  Cambridge  6(°.6,  and  at  Plymouth  6i°.2  ; 
and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  530,  at  Liverpool  57°.4, 
and  at  Wolverhampton  570. 5.     The  general  mean  was 

59°- 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  1.30  inch  at  Bolton, 
0.47  inch  at  Sunderland,  and  0.40  inch  at  Liverpool. 
The  least  falls  were  0.01  inch  at  Bristol,  and  0.02 
inch  at  Wolverhampton  and  Bradford.  No  rain  fell 
at  Plymouth.     The  general  mean  was  0.18  inch. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing August  5  the  highest  temperature  was  730,  at 
Dundee  ;  at  Glasgow  the  highest  temperature  was 
65°.5.     The  general  mean  was  68°.3. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  46'.  2,  at 
Edinburgh  ;  at  Glasgow  the  lowest  temperature  was 
54°.     The  general  mean  was  4S°.7. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  $^-6> 
being  i°,6  above  that  of  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  o°.9  above  that  of  the  corresponding  week 
of  1S81,  and  was  highest  at  Glasgow,  59°.9,  and 
lowest  at  Greenock,  56°.9.  The  general  mean  was 
58°.6. 

Rain.  —  The  largest  fall  was  0.46  inch,  at 
Greenock  ;  the  smallest  fall  was  o.  10  inch,  at  Dundee. 
The  general  mean  fall  was  0.27  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER.  F.R.S. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Abies  lasiocarpa  :  J.  M.  We  believe  you  are  cor- 
rect. Very  likely  the  leaves  were  wet,  and  in  that  con- 
dition got  sunburnt. 

Apple:  S.  Hallatrow.     White  Juneating. 

Coleus  :  T.  H.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  oblige  you, 
but  there  are  too  many  varieties  about  now  for  us  lo 
name  them  from  single  leaves. 

Elm  :  B.  The  Elm  you  mention  in  the  forecourt  garden 
is  U.  Rosseelsii,  a  sport  from  the  common  campestris, 
with  bronzy-golden  leaves.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  the  ornamental  forms. 

Fungus:  IV.  D.,  Wierton.  The  "curious  fungus 
found  by  mowers  in  a  hayfield,"  after  cutting  the  hay, 
is  Xylaria  polymorpha.  It  usually  grows  on  or  near 
stumps.  Your  specimens,  some  of  them  measuring 
5  inches  in  height  and  1  inch  in  width,  are  the  largest 
we  have  ever  seen. 

Gardenia  :  IV.  E.  D.  In  the  flowers  sent  the  sepals 
were  leafy,  other  portions  of  the  flower  also  are  more 
or  less  leafy,  and  arranged  along  a  prolonged  axis. 
The  flower  is,  in  fact,  partly  replaced  by  a  branch. 
We  do  not  know  what  has  caused  this  appearance,  but 
it  is  evident  the  plants  went  on  growing  when  they 
should  have  had  a  check. 

Indian  Forestry:  Iota.  Gambles  Manual  of  Indian 
Timbers ;  Beddome's  Flora  Silvatica,  Madras  ; 
Brande's  Forest  Fiora  N.-W.  India;  Kurz'  Forest 
Flora  of  Bur?nah.  For  the  details  of  practical 
management  we  do  not  know  any  single  book,  but 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  information  scattered  through 
various  reports  by  Brandis  and  other  ;  you  should  also 
consult  the  Indian  Forester.  None  of  these  books,  how- 
ever, are  easily  accessible,  but  you  may  see  them  atthe 
large  botanical  libraries  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

Larch  Aphis  :  H.  D.  It  is  not  a  fungus,  but  the 
Larch  bug  (Chermes  larycis). 

Names  of  Plants:  J.  J.  Foster.  1,  Lonicera  Lede- 
bourii ;  2  and  3,  not  recognised. — (l  438."  r,  Phlomis 
fruticosa ;  2,  Lonicera  aureo-reticulata  ;  3,  Spiraea 
Nobleana  ;  4,  Ceanothus  azureus,  a  good  variety  ;  5, 
Bocconia  cordata  ;  7,  Stachys  lanata  ;  9,  Linaria  vul- 
garis. The  spiny  shrub  with  orange  flowers  is  Des- 
fontainea  spinosa.  —  F.  P.  Heuchera,  species  not 
recognised.  —  W.  Dawson.  Staphylea  pinnata.  — 
L.  J.  Jennings.  Linum  usitatissimum  (the  common 
Flax).— T.  R.  O.  K.  1,  Rhus  Cotinus  ;  2,  Euonymus 
latifolius  ;  3,  Staphylea  pinnata  ;   4,  Betula  lenta  ;  5, 


Cotoneaster  bueillaris.— D.  E.  1,  Athyiium  Filix- 
fcemina  ;  2,  Aspidium  falcatum,  one  <>f  the  many 
crested  forms  ;  3  seems  to  be  a  very  luxuriant  form  of 
Salvia  Grahami.— E.  /■'.,  Boston,  '  Galega  officinalis. 
—/I/.  A.  /..  Galega  officinalis.  You  ought  to  be  able 
to  obtain  it  from  any  nurseryman  who  deals  in  hardy 
herbaceous  plants. —  II'.  M.  1,  Helianthemum  vat- 
gare,  var.  ;  2,  Alyssum  argenteum  ;  3,  indeterminable 
without  flowers  ;  4,  Hypericum  calycinum.  — J,  W. 
An  Omphalodes,  but  we  cannot  .say  whit  species  from 
the  miserable  scraps  sent. — A*.  C.  Bell.  1,  CF.nauthe 
phellandrium  ;  2,  Potamogeton  prcclongus  ;  3.  Nepeta 
catena. —  W.  B.  Athyrium  Filix-fosmina. 
1,  I.astrea  semula  (fcenisecii)  ;  2,  1..  dilatata  ;  3,  Athy- 
rium Filix-fcemina  rhrtticum.—  /*".  Batchclor.  Funkia 
^ramlillora,  the  best  of  the  genus,  and  certainly  well 
worth  growing. — Messrs.  Cripps,  Not  Virgilia  lutea, 
but  Cladrassis  amurensis. 

PEAS  :  Paul.  We  see  neither  insect  nor  fungus,  except 
mould  from  excessive  damp.  The  roots  are  dead, 
and  the  stems  also  for  some  distance.  Is  the  land 
sufficiently  drained  ? — L.  J.  Jennings.  Your  case  is 
by  no  means  an  isolated  one.  Mildew  has  been 
brought  on  this  season  through  the  young  liaulm  sus- 
taining a  severe  check  from  the  extreme  cold  weather, 
which  lasted  over  a  considerable  period  prior  lo  the 
late  agreeable  change.  You  arc  quite  right  as  regards 
drought  being  the  chief  cause  of  mildew  in  Peas,  but 
extremes  of  any  kind  are  liable  to  bring  it  on. — J.  I..  ('. 
The  Peas  are  in  a  dreadful  state,  rotten  at  the  base, 
and  infested  with  fungi  and  insects.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  seed  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  as  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  under  which  grown  we  can- 
not assign  the  true  cause  of  the  malady. 

Telephone  Pea  :  J.  H.,  Regent  House.     In  1878. 

Truffles  :  Pauline.  Search  for  them  in  the  autumn. 
A  trained  eye  can  tell  at  once  the  spots  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  found. 

Vines  :  G.  N.  We  have  examined  your  Vine  roots, 
and  fail  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  Vine  Phylloxera. 
The  Phylloxera,  however,  does  not  attack  the  points 
of  the  young  roots,  but  those  that  are  about  twelve 
months  old.  Send  us  some  of  those  wrapped  in  damp 
moss,  and  enclosed  in  a  small  tin  box,  and  we  will 
examine  them  and  report  the  result.  We  are,  how- 
ever, more  disposed  to  think  that  the  cause  of  the 
young  rootlets  disappearing  is  the  result  of  a  cold, 
over-wet  border  which  is  not  properly  drained.  If  the 
soil  is  of  an  adhesive  character  you  should  water  care- 
fully. The  soil  of  the  border  may  have  been  rendered 
unhealthy  by  applications  of  liquid  manure,  and  it 
appears  very  likely  that  this  is  the  case.  The  young 
rootlets  will  die  back  after  a  heavy  drenching -of 
cold  water  if  the  border  is  not  perfectly  porous.  When 
they  change  to  a  brown  colour,  later  in  the  autumn, 
they  will  stand  more  water.  Fungus  or  wireworm 
hardly  account  for  the  symptoms. 

Which  "Constant  Reader,"  Dover?  Which  one? 
We  have  so  many.  In  any  case  we  are  much  obliged 
to  him,  but  would  remind  him  that  the  witches' 
cauldron  was  of  very  complex  constitution,  not  uni- 
form, and  that  variety  is  singular. 

CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.—  Dutch  and  Other 

Bulbs,  &c. 
James  Dickson  &  Sons,   32,  Hanover  Street,    Edin- 
burgh— Dutch  Flower  Roots. 
Alex.   Dickson  &  Sons,  Belfast— Dutch  and  French 

Flowering  Bulbs. 
Damann  &  Co.,  Portici,  Italy — Wholesale  List  of  New 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Haage  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt  —  Flower  Bulbs  and  Roots, 

&c. 
H.   Thornton  &  Co.,    Dancer's   Nurserie?,    Fulham, 

S.W.— Dutch  Flower  Roots,  &c. 
Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh— Select 

Flower  Roots. 

Communications  Received.— A.  de  C,  Geneva.— E.  H.  K. 
— H.  C— B.  R.-D.  D.— H.  J.  E.— T.  S.— W.  H.  F.— Prof. 
Kanitz.  Kotosvar.— W.-H.  S.  — R.— A.  W.  —  F.  L.-Dr.  Val- 
lardi,  Milan. — M.  S. — D.  T.  F.  (specimen  received  with 
thanks).— J.  S.— J.  George.— T.  T.—  E.  Webb  &  Sons.— H. 
D.— F.  C— Subscriber.— E.  C.  H.— A.  N.  — F.  Sander  & 
Co.— S.  and  S.— C.  W.  D.— Paul.— J.  F.  J.— T.  B.— 
N.  E.  B. 


artais. 


COVENT  GARDEN,   August  10, 

Trade  quiet.     Soft  fruit  nearly  finished.    James  Web- 
bert  Wholesale  Apple  Market. 

Vegetables.— Average  Retail   Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes,      Globe, 

per  doz.      . .  ..30-60 

Asparagus,    English, 

natural,  per  bun. ..  70-.. 
—  Sprue,  per  bund.  10-.. 
Beans,   French,    En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb.  04-.. 
Beet,  per  doz.  ...   10-.. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  „  1  o-  2  o 
Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 
Cauliflowers,      Eng- 
lish, dozen  . ,  20-40 
Celery,  per  bundle  ..    16-.. 
Cucumbers,  each    ..  o  6-  1  o 
Endive,  per  doz.      ..  26-  .. 
Garlic,  per  lb.          ..  10-.. 
Potato!  :— Foreign  Potatos  finished.     Regents,  Sos,  to  100 
Myatt's,  1001.  to  120J.  ;  Magnums,  iooj.  to  iioj.  per  ton. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Herbs,  per  bunch    . .  01-04 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  40-  — 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score  ..  ..16-.. 

Mint,  green,  bunch..  04-.. 
Mushrooms, p.  baskt.  16-30 
Onions,  per  bushel..  40-.. 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  o  6-  .. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  04-.. 
Peas,  per  qt.  ..16-.. 

Radishes,  per  doz.  ..16-.. 
Small  salading,  pun.  04-.. 
Spinach,  per  bushel  30-.. 
Tomatos.  per  doz.  ..  20-  .. 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz,  30-.. 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  }4-sieve  ..  30-46 
Currants,    Blade,  per 

J^-sieve     ..         ..46-56 

—  Red,  per  >£-sieve  23-33 

Figs,  per  dozen       . .   20-30 

Filberts,  per  lb.       ..06-07 

Grapes,  per  lb.         ..10-30 


x.  d.  j.  d. 

Lemons,  per  100  —50-70 
Melons,  each  ..   20—40 

Peaches,  per  dozen..  6  0-12  o 
Pine-apples,  Eng.  ,1b.  30-40 
Plums,  J4*sieve  ..  50-86 
Raspberries, per  lb..  03-06 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  o  6-  1  o 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.12 
Arbor-vitas    (golden), 
per  dozen  . .         . .  6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Balsams,  per  dozen..  3 
Begonias,  per  doz,  . .  6 
Calceolaria,  doz.  . .  4 
Cockscombs,  dozen  4 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6 
Dracaena  terminalis   30 

—  viridis,  per  doz. . .  12 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..  ...  6 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  . .  . .  6 
Ferns,  in  variety,  per 

do2en  ..  ..4 
Ficus   elastica,  each  1 


d.  s. 

d. 

0-24 

0 

0-18 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-  6 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-  q 

0 

0-  6 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-60 

0 

0-24 

0 

0-18 

D 

0-24 

0 

0-18 
6-7 

0 
O 

Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  ..  2 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen  4 
Genista,  per  doz.  . .  8 
Gloxinea,  per  dozeni2 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  3 
Hydrangea,  doz.     ..  g 

—  paniculata,  doz.  12 
Lilium,  iu  var.,  doz.  18 
Margueiite     Daisy, 

per  dozen  ..  9 
Myrtles,  per  doz.  . .  6 
Palms     in      variety, 

each  ..         ..2 

Pelargoniums,  doz..   6 

—  scarlet,  per  doz.  2 
Rhodanthes,  doz.  ..  6 
Solanum  per  doz.  . .  9 


c— 10  6 
0-90 
0-12  o 
0-18  o 
0-60 
0-12  o 
0-30  o 
0-42  o 

0-18  o 
0-12  o 

6-21  o 
0-12  o 
6-60 

0-I2  O 
0-12  O 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Abutilon.  12  blooms  o 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  4 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o 
Calceolaria,  12  bun.  6 
Carnations,  12  bun..  2 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  2 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  * 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  12  blms. .  3 
Gladioli,  12  bun.     .,  6 

—  brenchleyensis, 

12  sprays  ..  1 
Heliotropes,  12  sp. ..  o 
Lapageria,  white,  12 

blooms  ..  ,.3 
—  red,  12  blooms..  1 
Lilium  various,'i2  bl.  3 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  4 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  r 
Pansies,  12  bunches  1 


d.  s.  d. 
2-04 
0-60 
9-16 
0-12  o 
0-60 
0-40 
0-60 


6-30 
6-10 

0-60 
0-30 
0-60 
0-60 
6-40 
0-30 


Pelargoniums, 
sprays        . .         . .  o 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
Pinks,  12  bunches  ..  2 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..1 
Pyrethrum,  12  bun.  3 
Rhodanthe,  12  bun..  6 
Roses  (indoor),   doz.  1 

—  (outdoor),  doz  . .  o 

—  Coloured,  doz. ..  1 
Stephanotis,  i2spr..  3 
Stocks,  12  bunches..  4 
Sunflower,  12  blooms  o 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  2 
Sweet  Sultan, 12  bun.  4 
Tropaeolum,  12  bun.  1 
White    Jasmine,    12 

bunches     ..         ..4 


1.  d.  s.  d. 


9-  1  o 
3-06 

0-60 

o-  1  6 
'0-90 
0-90 
0-30 
4-09 
0-20 
0-60 
0-90 
6—20 
0-60 
0-60 
0-20 

o-  q  o 


SEEDS. 

London:  Aug.  9. —  The  seed  market  to-day  was 
poorly  attended,  and  there  was  but  little  business  doing. 
For  Trifolium  incarnatum  there  is  a  somewhat  increased 
inquiry.  More  money  is  asked  for  new  Rape  seed.  The 
demand  for  sowing  white  Mustard  is  slightly  better. 
The  new  Essex  Rye  now  selling  shows  fair  quality. 
Haricot  Beans,  being  exceedingly  scarce,  are  held  for 
more  money.  For  Canary  seed  values  are  also  harden- 
ing. John  Shaw  cV  Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark 
Lane,  London,  B.C. 


CORN. 


Monday  being  Bank  Holiday  there  was  no  business 
done  at  Mark  Lane.  The  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted on  Wednesday  was  extremely  small.  Two  or 
three  small  samples  of  new  English  Wheat  were  on  offer, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  establish  quotations.  Of 
foreign  arrivals  are  liberal,  and  the  market  was  flat  with 
an  adverse  tendency.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the 
floating  cargo  trade.  Flour  was  dull,  Barley  slow  on  the 
spot  and  forward,  Maize  firm,  and  Beans  and  Peas 
steady  and  unchanged.  Though  there  have  been  large 
arrivals  of  Oats  rates  were  upheld. — Average  prices  of 
corn  for  the  week  ending  August  7  : —  Wheat,  511.  3d  ; 
Barley,  291.  id.  ;  Oats,  251.  3d.  For  the  corresponding 
period  last  year  :— Wheat,  46s.  gd.  ;  Barley,  30J.  id.  ; 
Oats,  24J.  qd. 


CATTLE. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Market  on  Monday  early  sales 
were  made  in  the  beast  market  at  the  previous  Monday's 
rates,  but  the  demand  afterwards  fell  off,  and  the  market 
finished  flatly  at  rather  lower  rates.  The  sheep  and 
lamb  trades  lacked  activity  ;  rates  were  upheld,  but  the 
tendency  was  adverse,  and  the  pens  were  not  entirely 
cleared.  The  calf  trade  was  very  dull.  Quotations  :— 
Beasts,  4*.  $d.  to  5X.  $d.  and  5*.  6d.  to  6s.  2d.  ;  calves, 
4s.  Sd.  to  $s.  Bd.  ;  sheep,  55.  $d.  to  6s.  and  6s.  41/.  to 
7s. ;  lambs,  7s.  to  8^.— Thursday's  trade  was  fairly  good, 
both  as  regarded  beasts  and  sheep,  and  prices  ruled 
steady.  Calves  were  firm  at  lull  prices  ;  lambs  also  were 
firm,  and  pigs  steady. 

HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  report  states  that  trade  was 
very  dull,  and  straw  depressed  in  value.  Quotations  : — 
Clover,  first  quality,  100s.  to  145;.  ;  inferior*  75J.  to  90s.  ; 
new  ditto,  90s.  to  110s.  ;  hay,  first  quality,  100s.  to 
1281.  ;  inferior,  551.  to  90s.  ;  new,  70s.  to  g$s.  ;  and 
straw,  30s.  to  60s.  per  load.— Thursday's  supply  was 
raher  large,  and  trade  was  dull,  except  for  best  stuff, 
prices  for  which  remained  firm.  —  Cumberland  Market 
quotations  : — Superior  old  meadow  hay,  126*.  to  1355.  ; 
inferior,  90s.  to  1055.  ;  new  hay,  70J.  to  nor.  ;  supe- 
rior old  Clover,  1351.  to  147.1.  ;  inferior.  90*.  to  120s.  ; 
new,  90s.  to  nor.  ;   and  straw,  581.  to  65!.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state 
that  supplies  are  moderate  and  meet  a  slow  sale.  Quota 
tions  : — Kent  Regents,  Sos.  to  90*. ;  ditto,  kidneys,  too. , 
ti  120J.  ;  Essex  Regents,  70s.  to  801.;  ditto,  kidney, 
cpr.  to  1001.  ;  Magnum  Bonums,  loot,  to  iioj.  per  ton  — 
iTiere  were  no  imports  into  London  last  week. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  :  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging.  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Beddine-out  Plants,  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  1882.  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  '"  Refuse  " 
direct.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  131. ;  15  Sacks,  18s.  ;  20 
Sacks,  235. ;  30  Sacks,  30J.  (all  Sacks  included) ;  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  .£2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Quality \ 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  25.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
ior  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from,  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  MUlwall,  London,  E. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  i$s.  6d.  per 
ton.      Useful  Brown  PEAT,  225  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms,   S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  10 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe.  E.C. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15J.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  5s.  ;  5  bags,  221.  6d.  ; 
10  bags,  45J.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  6d. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine,  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  255.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO..  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 


All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

ASP    DESTROYER.— Davis'    Improved 

will  Destroy  Wasps,  Flies,  &c,  and  Clear  Vineries, 
Houses,  and  Fruit  Trees  of  these  Pests  in  a  short  time.  Post- 
free  is.  gd.  and  2s.  xod.  per  Bottle.     Securely  packed. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  Yeovil  Nurseries,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1S59,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thnps,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  galion  of  soit  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  tor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  is.,  31.,  8cios,6d. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes,  6d. 
and  is.  each.— Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
Nursery  men  have  put  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do  so, 

TO        THE        TRADE. 


PURCHASERS     of     HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES  for  AUTUMN  STOCK 
are  especially  invited  to  inspect  our  Show  Rooms,  which  are 
now  complete,  with  every  novelty  and  necessary  article  required 
in  a  Seed  or  Nursery  Business. 

Our  new  CATALOGUE  sent  gratis  on  application. 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Sundries  Merchants  and  Manufacturers, 

18,   FINSBURY  STREET,   LONDON,  E.C.  ;    and 

SHAD  THAMES,  LONDON,  S.E. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  anc 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

RCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 
MATS,     RAFFIA,     SEED     BAGS     and    SACKS 
NETTING  and  SHADING,  &c.     Prices  on  application. 

"IX/TARQUEES     and     TENTS,     SECOND- 

1VJL     HAND    GOVERNMENT   TENTS,    45  feet  round, 
complete,  35J.,  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Cricket  Clubs,  &c. 
W.  PETERS.  44,  Tenter  Street  South,  Goodman's  Fields,  E. 

KICK  CLOTHS  — RICK  CLOTHS. 

The  best  and  most  durable  are  those  made  from  extra  all  long 

Flax  Sail  Cloth.     A  quantity  in  stock,  for  sale  or  hire. 

SHADING    CANVAS,    from  2%d.  per  yard,  and  upwards. 

TANNED  NETTING,  from  i  to  4  yards  wide,  irf.per  sq.  yard. 

RUSSIA    MATS.  RAFFIA     FIBRE. 

BEST  ROLL  TOUACCO  PAPER. 

JAMES  T.  ANDERSON, 

140,  Commercial  Street,  Shoredilch,  London,  E. 

/^ARDEN  REQUISITES.- Sticks,  Labels, 

V-J     Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 

Manures,  &c.     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  00,  Lower  Thames  St.,  London,  E,C. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD    LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED    LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Rosher'3  Garden  Edging  TUes. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  **  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,     Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  ;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  EEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Conidors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3.J.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

SI      L     V     E      R  S~~  AND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-super-Mare  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES,  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  turn 
green  ;  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS. 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  6d.     Book  of  Designs,  is. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  4c, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  30-in.  by 
12-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  ?o-in.  by  18-in.,  in  16-oz. 
and  21-oz. :  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 
purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-ft.  cases. 


^V 


4fc 


r&> 

\i\jx       21  oz.  Foreign,  of  the  following 
^      sizes,  In   boxes  of  100  and  200  feet,    "' 
3ds  and  4ths  qualities  always  kept  In  stock :- 


14x12 

20  X  12 

20  x  14 

16x12 

i6x  14 

20x15 

18x12 

18x14 

18x16 

20X16 
22x16 
24x16 


20X18 
22x18 
24X18 


Stock  Lists  and  Prices  ou  application. 

All  descriptions  of  British  and  Foreign  Glass  can  be  obtained 

from 

GEORGE    FARMILCE    <fc    SONS, 
GLASS.    LEAD,    OIL   and    COLOUR    MERCHANTS, 
84,  St.  John's  Street,  West  Smlthfleld.  London,  EC. 


CO. 


TMILLINGTON      and 
•  43,  Commercial  Street,  E, 

PLATE.  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced. 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  ;i  more  settled  state.  Wc  have 
some  bargains  in  ai-ounce,  from  9X7  to  14  x  10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  FropASatUIg  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours. 

npHE   NEW  GARDEN   HOSE,  made  upon 

-L  the  principle  of  the  tire  hose  used  by  Captain  Shaw 
C.B.,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  It  is 
much  cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than  white  rubber,  or  fabric 
hose.  Private  customers  supplied  at  trade  prices.  Sample  free. 
MERRYWEATHER  and  SONS,  63,  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C.     Works  :  Greenwich. 
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Special  Price  LIST  of  Cheap  Manufactures  just  published,  consisting  of 

NURSERYMEN'S    GREENHOUSES, 

SPAN  AND   LEAN-TO,  ALL  SIZES  ; 
CUCUMBER   AND   MELON  FRAMES,    PIT  LIGHTS,  BIJOU   GREENHOUSES, 
PLANT  PROTECTORS,  WALL   COVERS,  AMATEUR'S  GREENHOUSES,  &C, 

Post-free  on  application  to 


T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &   CO.,   MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOSTER  &  PEAESOtf,  BEESTOI,  NOTTS. 


«  BOULTON  &  PAUL, 


•_-/;  ]        Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 


OF  lUFHOVED 


m  Poultry  Appliances, &c, 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

T>RT!R    BV    POST 

W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDER, 
in,  BUNHILL   ROW.    LONDON.  E.C. 

Special  DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  Ornamental 
CONSERVATORIES,  without  charge,  and  for  all  Horticul- 
tural Work  of  all  kinds. 


Cucumber  Frames. 

P)  HALL  I  DAY  and  CO.  desire  to 
^»  draw  special  attention  to  their  Cucumber  Frames, 
of  which  they  always  have  a  large  stock,  ready  glazed  and 
painted.  They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put 
together  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  one. 

Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England,  also  Dublin  and 
Belfast:—  £>    s-    d- 

2-light  frame,    8  feet  by  6  feet 3  '°    ° 

3-light  frame,  12  feet  by  6  feet 5     5° 

6-light  frame,  24  feet  by  6  feet 10    °.° 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.     Lights  and  framing  for 
brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

R.  HALL1DAY  and  CO..  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 
Royal  Horticultural  Works.  Middleton,  Manchester. 

HOSE  — HOSE  — HOSE. 


GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS  are  generally  kept  in 
Stock,  and  WOODEN  HOUSES  suitable  for  Store-houses, 
Tool-houses,  &c. 

Illustrated  Sheets  sent,  post-free,  on  application- 


No.  74.  Tnree-quarter  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME, 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No.  2  size  ..  8  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  A  15  o 
No.  3  sue  ..  12  ft.  long  ..  6  fL  wide  ..  6  10  o 
No.  4  size  ..  16  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  850 
These  Frames  give  greater  height  in  the  centre.  They  are 
13  inches  high  in  front,  24  inches  high  at  the  back,  and  32  inches 
at  the  ridge.  Front  or  back  lights  turn  over.  Set-opes  are 
provided  lor  ventilating.  Are  made  of  the  best  hard  red  deal, 
all  painted  four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights  are  glazed  with 
best  21-oz.  English  glass.  For  Testimonials,  see  our  Catalogue, 
free  on  application.  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales,  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

Estimates  for  Garden  Frames,  Pit  Lights,  Sashes,  &>e. 
"  Mr.  Henry  McComas.  having  had  64  ft.  of  the  No.  74  Frame, 
be  considers  it  very  satisfactory." — Homestead,  Dundrum. 

BOULTON   &   PAUL,    NORWICH. 


PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN   HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  :— "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 
Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 
Sample  and  Price  of 

MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

HOCKING'S  NEW  PATENT 
AUTOMATIC   COKE  and  GAS    BOILERS 


Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  from  12  to  15  hours, 
and  often  from  15  to  20  hours, 
with  one  small  charge  of  common 
Gas  Coke  of  the  cheapest  kind. 
For  economy  aDd  efficiency  in 
combination  with  cleanliness  and 
comfort  these  Boilers  are,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  Heating  Conservatories, 
Halls,  and  other  Buildings,  where 
little  attention  is  required. 

Every  particular,  with  most 
reliable  testimonials,  given  on 
application  to 

FRANKLIN,  HOCKING  &  CO. 
(Limited), 

37,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 


Automatic,   Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS    or 

IRON  HURDLES,  GATES,  TREE  GUARDS, 
IRON  and  WIRE  ESPALIER,  &c,  fie. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA     WORKS,     WOLVERHAMPTON; 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  St.,  London,  E.C. 

TANNED  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  \\it.  per 
yard  ;  4  yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard  ;  2  yards  wide,  ioj.  per 
100  yards;  4  yards  wide,  20J.  per  100  yards.  NEW  TWINE 
N  KITING,  1  inch  mesh,  1  yard  wide.  id.  ;  1  yards  wide.  4,1'.  ; 
4  yards  wide,  Sd.  per  yard.  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NET- 
TING seventy-six  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  $d.  per  yard. 
RABBIT  NETS.  BAT-FOLDING  NETS,  on  Bamboopoles, 
2ot.     CLAP  NETS  for  birds,  30*.  complete. 

W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate.  London,  E. 


HILL 

BRIERLEY 


&    SMITH, 

HILL      IRONWORKS 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Branch  Depots  : 

118,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  ; 

180,  BUCHANAN   ST.,    GLASGOW; 

and  136,  STEPHEN'S   GREEN  WEST,  DUBLIN. 

THE 

ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL      SOCIETY'S 

PRIZE    MEDAL 

WROUGHT-IRON    RICKSTANDS. 

First  Cost  Saved  in  a  Single  Season. 


Are  Warranted  Perfectly  Vermin-proof, 

AND    WILL 

Bear    any   Weight   of  Grain   that   can  be 
placed  upon  them. 

Are  so  simple  in  Construction — no  Screw,  Bolt,  or  Pin 
being  required — that  an  ordinary  labourer  can  put  one 
together  in  a  feiv  minutes  without  difficulty. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  FREE  BY  POST 
ON  APPLICATION. 


N.B.-  Orders  should  be  sent  at  once,  to  ensure 
Delivery  for  the  Coming  Harvest. 

A  T)TF"  S 

PATENT  LAWN  EDGER. 

This    Machine,   constantly    employed, 
will  pay  itself  in  two  days.     Dr.  Hogg  in  the 
Journal  0/ Horticulture  says  :— "This  Edge  Clipper 
we  have  tried,  and  know  not  which  to  admire  most- 
its  simplicity  or  efficiency."     Mr.  Moore  writes 
'  1  squally  flattering  terms  in  the  Floriit. 

Awarded  Banksian  Medal 

by  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

May,  1882. 

Price  30s. 

PALL     MALL     LAWN     EDGER    CO., 

15,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 
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AND   SIXPENCE    FOR   EVERY   ADDITIONAL    LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  30s. 

Page  £9    o    o 

Half  Page 500 

Column        . .  . ,  . ,  . .     3     5     o 


GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

26  words  if.  6d.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE   ADVERTISEMENTS   MUST   BE   PREPAID. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Post-offices,  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5s.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week   must   reach  the  Office 

by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  payable  in  advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Months,  £t  3$,  lod. ;   6  Months, 

11s.  nd.  ;  3  Months,  6s. 
Foreign   (excepting    India   and   China) :    including    Postage, 

£1  6s.  for  12  Months  ;  India  and  China,  £t  Qs.  -2d. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Drury  Lane,  W.C., 

to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

W.  CLARK'S  PATENT  GRASS  CUTTER. 


a 


This  useful  machine  is  used  for  Lawns,  Banks,  Grass  Edg- 
ings, Round  Flower  Beds,  and  places  where  the  Lawn  Mower 
cannot  reach  ;  will  trim  Shrubs,  Ivy,  and  Creepers.  It  is  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  Lawn  Mower,  but  to  supplement 
iti  use,  and  from  the  many  and  varied  uses  to  which  it  can  be 
applied  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  economical  inventions 
ever  offered  to  the  public.      It  issent  with  long  handles. 

Sold  in  two  sizes,  8  in.  and  12  inch.  Prices  :  8  in.,  16s. , 
12  in.,  21s. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  Ironmongers  ui  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  from  the  patentee. 

W.   CLARK,    528,     OXFORD    STREET,   LONDON,   W., 

NEAR   THE   MARI1LE   ARCH. 

W  AEN  B  E  S' 

IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC" 

RAMS, 

With  Newly-arranged  Air-charging  Valves 

FOR 

WATER    SUPPLY    TO 

FARMS,   MANSIONS, 
VILLAS,  VILLAGES, 
TOWNS,    FACTORIES, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
&c,  &c,  Sx. 


&^ 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  WRITE 

JOHN     WARNER     &     SONS 

HYDRAULIC    ENGINEERS, 

The  Crescent  Foundry,   Crlpplegate,  London,  E.C., 

And  THE   FOUNDRY  WORKS, 

WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE,     ESSEX. 


_  Manufacturers  of  Water  Supply  Machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Wind,  Water,  and  Steam  Power,  or  Animal  or  Manual 
Labour ;  Garden  Engines,  Pumps,  Hose  Reels,  Hydrants,  Stc. 


BY 
HER  MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PA  TENT. 


E    C    L    I    P    S    E" 

CONSTRUCTION  and  GLAZING  of  CONSERVATORIES. 

Economical,  Simple,  and  Durable.      No  Putty  or 

Perishable  Material. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees  :  — 

PRIMROSE  &  CO.,  Corporation  Street,  Sheffield, 

and  at  Hull. 


DOULTON   &  CO., 

LAMBETH     POTTERY,     LONDON,    S.E. 

VASES,    PEDESTALS,    FOUNTAINS, 
GARDEN    EDGINGS,     &c, 

imperishable'Verra  cotta. 


Tiles  for  Lining  Walls  of  Conservatories. 
ART  POTTERY,  including  JARDINIERES 

AND    OTHER 

Table  Decorations,  and  Vases,  Fountains,  &c, 

for  the  Conservatory,  In 

DOULTON  WARE.  LAMBETH    FAIENCE,  AND  THE 

NEW  SILICON  WARE. 

Show  Rooms,  Albert  Embankment,  S.E. 

SUN     FIRE     and     LIFE     OFFICES, 
Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross.  S.W.  ; 
Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 
FIRE.— Established  1710.     Home  and  Foreign  Insurances  at 

moderate  rates. 
LIFE. — Established  1S10.     Specially  low  rates  for  young  lives. 
Large  Bonuses.     Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds.— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

r>AILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
^  Company.  The  oldest  and  lareest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  £240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  £1,700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALS. 


EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALSi 


ADVANTAGES. 
Are  entirely  free  from  SMELL 
Are  not  POISONOD8 

Are  manufactured  without  PHOSPHORUS 
Are  perfectly  harmless  to  the  OPERATIVES 

EMPLOYED 
Are  very  Damp  Proof 

Are  not  liable  to  Spontaneous  Combustion 
Light  only  on  the  Box. 


EOWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  known 
for  eighty  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
beautifier  of  the  hair  ;r  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.  Sold  in  usual  four  sizes,  3s.  6d.,  ?s., 
10s.  6d.,  21s. 

EOWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
Btrengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  breath.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 

Advertising  is  but  another  name  for  Ruin,  unless  well  done,  in 
good  media,  and  at  a  fair  price.  The  only  good  media  are 
tho<e  which  pay  the  Advertiser  -      ■      ■  -    

ADVERTISERS  IN  NEWSPAPERS,  MAGA- 
*^  zines,  &c-,  in  any  part,  wishing  to  have  thkik 
Announcements  inserted  in  a  suj'briok  manner  and  on 

THE  MOST  REASONABLE  TERMS,  SHOULD   CONSULT  Mr.  LOUIS 

COLLINS,  ADVERTISERS'  COUNSEL  and  AGENT, 
16,  Qt.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  W.— Estab.  1871. 
Terms  :  From  below  is.  to  £1  per  inch  of  twelve  to  fifteen  lines. 


The  Public  are  Invited  to  send  from  any  part 
of  the  World  to 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  BELFAST, 

for  Samples  and  Price  Lists  (post-free)  of  their 

Real  Irish  Linen  Sheeting,  2  yards  wide,    is.  nd.  per  yard. 

Extra  Heavy  (a  most  durable  article),  2 14  yards  wide,  31.  3d.  per 

yard.     Roller  Towelling.  18  inches 

IRIQU  I  IMPMQ  wide-  &d-  P"  yanl.  Linen 
INI  Oil  LIINLINO  Dusters,  35.3d.  Glass  Cloths. 
-i  j  6d.  per  dozen.  Fine  Linens 
and  Linen  Diaper,  lod.  per  yard.  Surplice  Linen,  %%d.  per 
yard.  Fish  Napkins,  3*.  6d.  per  dozen.  Dinner  Napkins, 
dr.  6d.     per    dozen.        Table 

SSfc.^wSfW.SSR  AND  DAMASKS. 

13s.  $d.   each.      Specially  ap- 
pointed  to   supply    Her    Majesty   the    Queen,    and    Her    Im- 
perial  and  Royal  Highness   the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. —Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  havins  Letters  addressed  to  INITIALS, 
or  to  FICTITIOUS  NAMES,  at  Post-offices,  as 
Letters  so  addressed  are  not  forwarded,  but  are  sent 
at  once  to  the  Returned  Letter  Office. 

PARTNER    WANTED,  in  a  good  Whole- 
sale  and    Retail  Seed   Business  in  one   of  the  principal 
towns  of  Scotland.  —A.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.  C. 

Wanted  a  good  working  head 
GARDENER,  without  family,  whose  wife  would  look 
after  fowls,  &c.  Cottage  with  gas  and  water  allowed. — Apply 
by  letter  only,  stating  qualifications  and  salary  required,  to 
JOHN  DONALDSON,  Esq.,  Tower  House,  Chiswick,  near 
London. 

W Wanted,  a  head  work i n g 
GARDENER,  to  take  entire  Charge,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Orchid-houses.  Cottage,  fuel,  and  vegetable 
found. — Apply,  by  letter,  stating  reference,  salary  required,  &c, 
A.  J.  HOLLINGTON.  Forty  Hill.  Enfield. 

WANTED,  a  GARDENER,  thoroughly 
understanding  his  business  in  all  its  branches — married, 
no  family,  preferred.  Wife  a  good  Laundress  ;  place  small, 
good  house  in  the  garden ;  help  given. — W.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Milnes,  Bookseller,  Wakefield. 

ANTED,  a   SINGLE-HANDED   GAR- 

DENER,  young  and  sober.  To  live  on  the  premises, 
and  the  wife  to  assist  in  the  house  during  the  summer  months. 
No  children,— Apply  at  144,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 


Under  Gardener. 

WANTED,  a  married  MAN,  without  family, 
to  live  in  lodge  ;  Wife  to  attend  to  Gate. — Apply, 
stating  age,  wages  required,  and  references,  to  W.  E.,  Mr. 
James  Lea,  Bromsgrove. 

WANTED,  a  NURSERY  FOREMAN  for 
Fruit  Trees  and  Roses — one  having  had  consider- 
able experience  in  the  management  of  both.  Must  be  steady, 
sober,  and  industrious. — Apply,  stating  age,  Sfcc,  with  wages 
required,  to  A.  Z.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Seed  Merchants, 
15a,  Houndsditch,  London,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  practical  man  as 
PROPAGATOR  and  GROWER  for  Market.  None 
need  apply  unless  experienced  in  the  London  Trade.  —  F, 
BAKEK,  Plumstead  Nursery,  Kent. 

ANTED,  a  PUPIL  (In  or  Outdoors),  age 

from  1410  18  years.— Excellent  opportunity  to  Learn 
Seed,  Florist,  and  Nursery  Business,  Must  be  strictly  honest, 
and  industrious.  — For  particulars,  apply  W.  MILES,  West 
Brighton  Nurseries,  Hove,  Sussex ;  or,  30,  Western  Road, 
Brighton. 

Wanted,  General  Office  Manager. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
CO.  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  are  in  WANT  of  a  MAN 
in  the  above  capacity,  who  must  be  a  thoroughly  competent 
Accountant,  and  capable  of  Superintending  all  Office  Work. 
Salary,  ,£150  per  annum. — Apply,  giving  references,  to  the 
MANAGER,  The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries,  Garston,  near 
Liveipool. 

WANTED,  a  CLERK  and  SHOPMAN  — 
KELWAY  and  SON,  Lamport. 


WANTED,  an  energetic  SHOPMAN— one 
who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Trade.  Per- 
manent situation  to  a  really  competent  man. — Full  particulars  to 
ALPHA,  Messrs.  Nutting  &  Sons,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  for  Seed   Busi- 
ness  in  North  of  England,    Apply,  with  full  particulars, 
to  J.  M.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  London. 

ANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  who  knows  the 

Seed  Trade,  to  take  charge  of  a  Provincial  Seed  Busi- 
ness.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  salary  required  and  with 
references  to  former  employers,  to  HOWCROI*T  and  WAT- 
KINS,  Seedsmen,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 

Shopman. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  man  as  SHOP- 
MAN, also  to  assist  in  Travelling  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nottingham.  Unexceptional  references  required.  —  Apply, 
stating  full  particulars  to  FRANK  YATES,  Seedsman,  22, 
Pelham  Street,  Nottingham. 

Seed  Trade. 

TRAVELLER  WANTED.— A  thoroughly 
energetic  and  reliable  man,  experienced  in  the  Trade  :  one 
who  has  travelled  before  preferred.  Good  salary  and  perma- 
nent appointment  to  a  suitable  man. — Address,  with  all  parti- 
culars as  to  previous  experience,  to  A.  F.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 

Draftsman  Wanted. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
CO.  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  are  in  WANT  of  a  com- 
petent DRAFTSMAN  in  their  Horticultural  Building  and 
Heating  Department.  Must  have  a  good  practical  knowledge 
<>t  thi  Business. — Apply,  giving  reference,  and  stating  salary 
expected,  to  the  MANAGER,  The  Vineyard  and  Nurseiies, 
Garston,  near  Liverpool. 
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WANT    PLACES. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  art  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  INITIALS, 
or  to  FICTITIOUS  NAMES,  at  Post-offices,  as 
Letters  so  addressed  art  nhi  forwarded,  tut  are  sent 
at  once  to  the  Returned  Letter  Office. 

Scotch  Gardeners. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  NURSERY- 
mkx,  Carlisle^  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  assist- 
ing Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  securing  the  services  of  first- 
dMsGARPENERS,  I  NDKR  GAKUK.NKRS.  BAH  [FFS 
and  FORESTERS.  They  have  at  present  several  very  ex- 
cellent men  on  their  Register,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  them  to  any  in  want  of  such. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  intimate  that  he 
•  has  at  present  in  the  Nursery  and  upon  his  Register 
some  excellent  Men,  competent  either  to  fill  the  situation  of 
HEAD  GARDENER,  BAILIFF.  FOREMAN,  or 
JOURNEYMAN.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requirinc  any  ol  the 
above  will  please  send  full  particulars,  when  the  best  selections 
for  the  different  capacities  will  be  made.  —  Holloway,  N. 

ICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.  beg   to 

announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c — St,  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

1" p  G.  HENDERSON  and  SON 
-J  •  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS.  GARDENERb  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  are  in  a  position  to 

recommend  an  exceptionally  good  man  as  GARDENER,  or 
STEWARD  and  GARDENER,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  such. — Address  the  MANAGER,  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

ARDENER     (Head),     to    any   Lady   or 

Gentleman  requiring  a  practical  and  trustworthy  man. — 
S.  Putney,  Esq.,  will  be  pleased  to  recommend  his  present 
Head  Gardener— THOMAS  WOOD, The  Woodlands,  Reigate. 

GARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  29,  married.— 
Five  years'  thorough  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Early  and  Late  Forcing.  Good  character. — F. 
SOUTHCOTT,  Bury  Cross,  Lapford.  North  Devon. 

ARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  45,  married,  one 

child  (5  years). — A  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend 
his  Head  Gardener — an  exceptionally  hard  working  man,  of 
good  character,  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession. 
— C.  J.  HAGAN.  Esq..  Bucknall,  Watford. 

ARDENER  (Head).— William  Ireland 

can  with  confidence  recommend  a  trustworthy  man  as 
above  ;  fourteen  years  with  Sir  G.  S.  Stucley,  Bart.,  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  at  Moreton  House,  Devon. — Apply,  in  first  instance, 
to  W.  I.,  Pilton  Nurseries,  Barnstaple. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Aged  27,  married, 
one  child  ;  seven  and  a  half  years'  experience,  two  years 
as  Head  Gardener.  Satisfactory  reason  for  leaving.  Can 
manage  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants.  Town  or  country. — L  S.,  79,  High  Street,  Fulham,  S.  W, 

ARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married,  no 

family. — Fifteen  years  in  good  families— two  years  at 
Rangemore,  five  years  at  Hawkstone  Gardens  ;  General  Fore- 
man also.  Good  testimonials  from  other  places. — R.  PEGG, 
Epthorne  Lane.  Clay  Cross,  Derbyshire. 

GARDENER  (Head);  age  27.— Edward 
Smith  is  desirous  to  engage  with  any  Nobleman  or 
Gentleman.  Thorough  practical.  J.  S.  has  filled  the  post  of 
Foreman  under  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  for  three  years,  which  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  his  ability.  Wages  expected  from  £yo 
to^75.     A  Protestant.— R.  GILBERT,  Burghley.  Stamford. 

ARDENER    (Head).  —  A     Gentleman 

desires  to  recommend  a  first-class  Man,  who  is  in  every 
way  competent  to  give  satisfaction  where  Fruit,  Flowers,  and 
Vegetables  are  wanted  in  perfection.  Has  been  used  to  the 
Management  of  Large  Gardens  and  carrying  out  Extensive 
Ground-work  Alterations.— SYDNEY  C.  AUSTIN,  Esq., 
Lingfield,  Surrev. 

ARDENER  (Head)  ;  married,  no  children. 

— S.  Davenport,  for  nearly  four  years  Foreman  of  the 
Orchid  department  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  William  Bull, 
begs  to  offer  his  services  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman 
requiring  a  thoroughly  efficient  practical  Gardener,  and  one 
well  versed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  profession.  Good 
testimonials  both  from  present  and  late  employers. — 44,  Blantyre 
Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Morton  Sparke, 
Esq.,  Charlwood  House,  Huyton,  Liverpool,  can  with 
the  utmost  confidence  recommend  his  Head  Gardener,  William 
Sherwin,  in  the  above  capacity,  as  possessing  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its  branches.  He 
will  be  especially  recommended  as  an  Orchid  Grower,  and  wUl 
receive  from  his  employer  the  highest  testimonials,  not  only  as 
regards  his  professional  knowledge,  but  also  as  to  his  integrity 
and  uprightness  of  character.— WM.  SHERWIN,  Charlwood 
House,  Huyton,  Liverpool. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  32, 
married,  no  family ;  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
branches.  First-class  testimonials.— Mr.  G.  CHAPPLES,  5, 
Edward  Street,  Tuckingmill,  Camborne,  Cornwall. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  29, 
married,  one  child  ;  understands  Fruit  and  Plant  Grow- 
ing, Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Three  years'  good  cha- 
racter.—B.  S.,  Sandridge,  Melksham,  Wilts. 

C ^.ARDENER  (Head  Working),  where 
*  one  or  two  are  kept. — Thoroughly  practical ;  eight  years' 
character  from  present  situation,  which  will  bear  strict  investiga- 
tion.— F.  P.,  Boyton  Manor  Gardens.  Codford,  Wilts. 


(^.ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  28, 

V*     ,S111  ■  hly  experienced.     Eleven  yeai     expe- 

rience ui  pood  gardens.    Character  from  present  situation. 
11.  COOK,  Wanning  tun  Vicarage,  Oundle. 

(^.ARDENER  (Head  Working).— A-    | o, 

V-*  married  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  Orchids, 
Stove  and  Grcciilunisc  Plants,  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Wife  understands  Poultry.  ExcelU  111 
references.  — State  wages  to  W.,  6,  Mead  Place,  Croydon. 

/^.ARDENER    (Head     Working),    where 

V*  three  or  more  are  kept.— Age  30,  married,  no  family, 
total  abstainer  ;  well  up  in  alt  branches  ot  the  profession.  Five 
years  in  present  situation.  Leaving  through  death  of  employer. 
—J.  SCOUSE,  The  Gardens,  Wcssington  Court,  Ledbury. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  36, 
married  ;  late  Gardener  at  Millplatt  Hall.  Thoroughly 
practical,  energetic  and  trustworthy.  Twelve  years'  excellent 
testim  mials  from  last  and  previous  situations.  Left  of  own  accord. 

— H.   F..  63,  Eden  Grove,  Holloway,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where 
more  are  kept. — Age  39,  married,  no  family  ;  twenty 
years'  thorough  experience  in  all  kinds  of  Forcing  Grapes, 
Melons.  Cucumber?,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Garden,  Can  have  a  good  character.  —A.  W.,  W. 
Barber  &  Co  t  House  Estate  Agents,  Ascot,  Berks. 

(^.ARDENER      (IIkad    Working),     where 

VJ  two  or  three  more  are  kept,  and  first-class  order  is, 
required. —  Age  31,  married;  thoroughly  understands  Vines 
Pines.  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Has  been  a  successful 
exhibitor ;  sixteen  years'  practice  ;  total  abstainer ;  good 
references  -TH<  iMAS  WICKSON,    1  y  Mewar,  Abergavenny. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Sinc.i.k- 
handed).—  Age  30,  married,  well  up  in  all  branches  of 
the  profession ;  a  total  abstainer.  First-class  reference  as  to 
character  and  abilities.— GARDENER,  Post-office,  Black  Pill, 
Swansea. 

GARDENER  (Head,  where  one  or  two 
more  arc  kept,  or  good  Single-handed). — Age  30, 
married  ;  good  practical  experience.  Four  years  in  last  situa- 
tion. Recommended  by  late  employer.  — H.  BROWN,  ao, 
Markham  Street.  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

G~~  ARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single- 
handed)  ;  age  40,  two  children  (9  and  7).  A  thorough 
practical,  energetic  man.  Excellent  character.  —  J.  B.,  7, 
Waddington  Terrace,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

GARDENER.— Robert  Patterson,  Gar- 
dener,  Ingmire  Hall,  will  be  disengaged  after  Septem- 
ber S,  when  he  will  be  open  for  re-engagement  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  an  experienced  Gardener. — 
ROBERT  PATTERSON,  Gardener,  Ingmire  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where 
another  is  kept).  —Age  26,  single  at  present  ;  good  cha- 
racter.—Apply,  stating  wages  and  full  particulars,  to  E.  C,  25, 
Henry  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 

ARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  Under). 

—Age  24,  single;  three  years'  good  character.— F.  J. 
WELLS.  24,  Pickets  Street,  Balham,  S.W. 

GARDENER,  or  SECOND  in  large  place.— 
Age  24  ;  seven  and  a  half  years'  general  experience  in 
three  large  places.  Good  character.  Please  state  wages. — J. 
MORSE,  Waterworks  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

GAR  DENE  rISecoND)."  -  Age  24; 
nine  years'  experience ;  well  recommended  from  past 
employers.  Total  abstainer.  —  State  wages,  &c.,  to  W. 
HOPKINS,  London  Street,  Whitchurch,  Hants. 

GARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Gentleman's 
establishment,  or  good  Nursery. — Age  21  ;  seven  years' 
experience  ;  accustomed  to  Nursery  work.— WM.  WHITE, 
Mrs.  T.  Jolly,  Myland,  Colchester. 

GARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Gentleman's 
establishment. — Age  25,  married,  one  child  ;  the  Adver- 
tiser will  be  pleased  to  recommend  a  trustworthy  man  as  above. 
Well-up  m  Plant  and  Fruit  Growing.  Can  be  highly  recom- 
mended. —  H.  ANDREWS,  The  Gardens,  Laverstock, 
Salisbury. 

GARDENER(SECOND),orgood  JOURNEY- 
MAN.—Age  22,  respectable  ;  experienced  in  all  depart- 
ments. Good  character. — T.  L-,  Shroner,  Martyr  Worthy, 
Winchester,  Hants. 

ARDENER    (Under),    in    and    out-door 

work  combined.— C.  GREENFIELD,  Clare  House, 
Larkfield,  Maidstone. 

ARDENER   (Under).— Age   20.     Wishes 

to  Learn.  Used  to  Glass  and  ali  kinds  of  Garden  Work. 
Three  years'  experience.  Good  character. — T.  H.,  20,  Willow 
Street,  Bermondsey,  S.E. 

ARDENER    (Under)    in    a   Gentleman's 

establisnment, — Accustomed  to  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Garden,  and  Greenhouse  work.  Good  references  from  last  place. 

—J.  E.   BOLT,  4,  .Mount  Pleasant,  Beckenham,  Kent 

GARDENER  (Under)  in  the  Houses  pre"- 
ferred. — Age  24  ;  two  years  and  nine  months  good 
character.— Address,  stating  wages,  E.  POSNETT,  Coplow, 
Billesdon,  Leicester. 

ARDENER  (Under),  in  a  good  establish- 

ment.— Seven  years  under  Glass.  Three  years  in  last 
situation.  Good  character.  Bothy  preferred.— S.  SMITH, 
Osbaston  Hall. 

ARDENER  (Under),  and  IMPROVER, 

in  a  Gentleman's  Garden,  where  three  or  four  are  kept. 
—Age  30,  married,  no  family.  Would  pay  good  Premium  to 
Head  Gardener.  Good  character.  Active  and  industrious. — 
J.  L. ,  43,  Borough,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  good  establishment.— 
Age  24  :  well  up  in  all  branches.  Can  offer  highest 
testimonials.  Total  abstainer  from  birth,— H.  R.,  i3r,  St.  Anne 
Street,  Chester. 


T^OREMAN,    in    a     good     establishment.— 

J-  Age  26  ;  can  be  well  recommended  as  to  ability  and 
Character.  U  ft  AD  I  i  ARDENER,  The  Gardens,  Mapledurllaui 
I  [OUSO,  near  Reading. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR.—  Age  29; 
f teen  years'  experience,     First-class  references,  &c. — 

HORTUS.  The  Library,  Wood  Green.  London,  N. 

FOREMAN  PROPAGATOR  and 
GROWER. —  Twelve  years'  experience  in  some  of  the 
leading  Nurseries.  Well  up  in  Roses,  Conifers,  Soft-wooded 
Plants,  ^cc— ALPHA,  New  CubbiiiKlon,  near  Leamington. 

PROPAGATOR  and  GROWER  of  Soft  and 
Hard-wooded  Plants,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN  in 
small  Nursery.— A.  B.,  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton 
Nursery,  E. 

JOURNEYMAN  (First),  in  the  Mouses  in  a 

*J  good  establishment.  — Ai;e  32  ;  can  be  highly  recommended 
from  present  and  previous  employers.— E.,  Mr.  Hodges,  Spring 
Park  Gardens,  Addington,  Surrey. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  Noble- 

?  "  man's  or  Gentleman's  establishment, — A^e  ?  ; ;  seven  years' 
experience.  Good  references.  Good  character.  Bothy  pre- 
ferred.—G.  WING,  Dunchurch.  Rugby. 

WANTED,  by  a  young  MAN  (age  23),  a 
situation  in  the  Houses.  Five  yeats'  good  character. 
Please  state  wages  given.— W.  WHISKE  RD,  Church  Street, 
Cromer.  Norfolk. 

To  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 
TMPROVER.— Young,  respectable,   and  well 

-L  educated  ;  of  good  address.  Two  years  in  Seed  Business. 
— C.  P.,  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  E.G. 


TMPROVER,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  good  estab- 

-*-  lishment. — Age  19;  four  years'  experience.  Good  cha- 
racter. Bothy  preferred.— T.  WELLS,  The  Lodge,  Virginia 
Water,  Staines. 


TMPROVER.— A   youth  (age  \6h)  desires  a 

J-  place  in  a  Garden.  Active  and  intelligent.  Three  years 
in  present  situation.  Bothy  :  wages  about  91.  per  week.  Well 
recommended.— Mr.  EVANS,  Wistaria  Cottage,  Crayford, 
Kent. 

ANAGER,    or    FOREMAN.— Advertiser 

wishes  engagement  as  above  in  a  Nursery  where  Plants 
and  Fruit  are  grown  for  Market.  Good  references,— FORE- 
MAN, Longlands  Park  Nursery,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

SHOPMAN  (Head),  MANAGER,  or 
TRAVELLER.— Large  experience  in  the  Seed  and  Nur- 
sery Trade.  Unexceptionable  references.  —  M.  M.,  Mr.  Osman, 
14.  Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

HOPMAN      (Head),     or      MANAGING 

CLERK. — Age  38  ;  twenty  years' experience  of  the  Seed 
and  Nursery  Trade,  acquired  m  first-rate  Houses.  Moderate 
salary.  Undeniable  references.  — SEEDSMAN,  12,  Pelham 
Road,  South  Wimbledon. 

HOPMAN  (Head,  or  Second).— Nineteen 

years'  experience  in  leading  London  Houses,  Wholesale 
and  Retail ;  well  acquainted  with  all  branches. — G.  H.,  n, 
King's  College  Road,  N.W. 

SHOPMAN. — Age  26  ;  nine  years' experience 
in  the  Seed  Trade.  First-class  references  from  present 
and  former  employers.— W.  B.,  Messrs.  W.  Drummond  &  Sons, 
Stirling. 

Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  or  COUNTERMAN.— Age  33; 
seventeen  years'  experience.    Also  a  knowledge  of  Plants. 
Good   references.— H.    M.,    34,    Lonsdale    Road,    Bayswater, 

London,  W. 

SHOPMAN,  &c,  in  the  Seed  and  Floral 
Trade.  — Age  23  ;  steady,  trustworthy,  and  obliging. 
General  knowledge  of  Seed  Business,  with  the  Plant,  Cut 
Flower,  and  General  Trade  of  a  Seedsman  and  Florist's 
Establishment;  also  used  to  Book-keeping.  Good  references. 
—  STANLEY,  Old  Vicarage  House,  Fordham.  Soham. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN    (ASSISTANT).  —  Nearly    seven 
years'    experience.       First-class    references.  —  R.    M., 
Portugal  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

f^LERK,' CASHIER,  CORRESPONDENT. 

^-^  — Advertiser,  accustomed  to  the  control  of  an  Office, 
desires  a  position  of  trust.  Twenty  years'  experience.  — 15., 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

NURSERY  TRADE.— Wanted,  to  place  a 
youth,  about  16.  in  a  good  establishment,  .under  an 
energetic  man.  Has  had  two  years'  experience— Address, 
with  terms,  A.  G.,  W.  Smith,  Nurseryman,  Uttoxeter. 

SEED  TRADE.— Wanted,  to  place  a  youth^ 
aged  17,  in  a  good  establishment.  Has  had  two  years' 
experience. — Address,  with  terms,  J.  B.,  W.  Smith,  Nursery- 
man, Uttoxeter. 

OUSE   CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  on 

a  Gentleman's  Estate,  School  or  Institution. — Age  40, 
married,  no  family;  can  do  plain  Painting  and  Glazing.  Good 
references. — G.  H.  COLES,  Cheam,  Surrey. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— 
Indisputable  Remedies. — In  the  use  of  these  medica- 
ments there  need  be  no  hesitation  or  doubt  of  their  cooling, 
healing,  and  purifying  prcperties.  Imagination  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive the  marvellous  facility  with  which  this  Unguent  relieves 
and  heals  the  most  inveterate  sores  and  ulcers,  and  in  cases  of 
bad  legs  and  bad  breasts  they  act  like  a  charm.  The  Pills  are 
the  most  effectual  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  liver  and 
stomach  complaints,  diseases  most  disastrous  in  their  effects,  de- 
ranging all  the  proper  functions  of  the  organs  affected,  inducing 
restlessness,  melancholy,  weariness,  inability  to  sleep,  and  pain 
in  the  side,  until  the  whole  system  is  exhausted.  These  wonderful 
Pills,  if  taken  according  to  the  printed  directions  accompany- 
ing each  box,  strike  at  the  root  of  the  malady,  stimulate  the  sto- 
mach and  liver  into  a  healthy  action,  and  effect  a  complete  cure. 
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S.  OWENS  &  CO., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


No.  37. 
No.  63. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water  to 
any  height  or  distance  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive-power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Ruildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 

PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 
Steam  Power. 


(Gardens,  &c 
No.  tfia.  IMPROVED   DOUBLE-ACTION    PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 
No.  49«.  GALVANISED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 
No.  50  and  54a.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 
No.  38.     PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 

S.  OWENS  and  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  Genera  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GASWORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution,  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,   HOSE  PIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.       Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54*.   THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as   designed   for    the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

No.  44.    WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 

No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  39*.   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 
Garden  use. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    CAN    BE    HAD    ON    APPLICATION. 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  feet  long. 


Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

illustrated  CATALOGUE^    \2th  edition \  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water    and   Hot-air  Apparatus    erected 
Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied, 


Cast  Iron  Flued  Saddle  Boiler. 


M.<d<r  in  Cast  Iron,  _(  feet  long.     This   Boiler  will  be  found 
to  be  more  durable  111  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnkw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefnars,  City  of  London,  in    the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by 
the  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Coveat  Garden,  in  the  said  County. — Saturday,  August  12,  18S2. 

Agent  for  Manchester— John  Hkywooo.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs,  J.  Mbnzibs  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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1  IN  AMERICA, 

The  Subscription  to  America,  including  Postage,  is  $6. 35  for 
Twelve  Months. 

Agent  for  America  :-C  H.  MAROT,  814,  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  to  whom  American  Orders  may  be  sent. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 
NOTICE  '  —  COMMITTEES'    MEETINGS,     Fruit    and 
Floral,  at  ir  a.m  :  General  Meeting  for  the  Election  ol  Fellows, 
&c,  at  3  p.m.,  on  Tuesday  next,  August  =2. 
*»•  Prizes  offered   by  Mr.   J.   E.   EWING,   Eaton,  Norwich, 
August  32  : — 
For  Collection  of  Shoots  or  Twigs  of  Twenty-four  Varieties  of 
ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGED  TREES  and  SHRUBS  hardy 
in  British  Gardens,  the  degree  of  hardiness  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  awarding  the  Prizes.     1st  Prize,  £2  \  2d  Prize,  £1. 
Admission,  is. 

S"~t!  PETER'S,  THAN  E  T  — 
The  ISLE  of  THANET  FLORAL  and  HORTICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION  and  COTTAGERS  GARDENING 
SOCIETY  beg  to  announce  their  NEXT  SHOW  will  take  place 
at  Dane  Court,  St.  Peter's,  on  WEDNESDAY.  August  30  next. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  POTATO 
EXHIBITION  will  be  held  at  the  CRYSTAL 
PALACE  SYDENHAM,  on  SEPTEMBER  20  and  21,  when 
Prizes  amountioe  to  ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded.  Entries  close  on  September  12. 
For  Schedules  and  particulars  apply  to 

W.  PRETYMAN,  23.  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 

EXHIBITION  of  SEN  GEfTl)  AH  LI  AS^- 
5000  of  these  are  now  in  flower  at  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham.  The  collection  embraces  all  the  finest 
sorts  in  cultivation  —  the  New  Large-flowered  Strain  being 
particularly  attractive.  An  inspection  is  cordially  invited.— 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY.— 
Very  best  quality,  prepared  for  early  forcing,  true  large 
flowering  variety,  37.J.  per  1000  for  cash  with  order.  Stock,  half 
a  million.  These  crowns  can  be  relied  upon,  as  no  inferior 
quality  is  kept.  All  orders  strictly  executed  in  rotation. 
T.  JANNOCH,  Lily  of  the  Valley  Grower,  Dersingham,  Norfolk. 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 
CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  tune 
of  flowering.  &c  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  25*. 
R.   SMITH  and  CO.,    Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

SIR- JOSEPH  PAXTON'S  BOTANICAL 
DICTIONARY.  Comprising  the  Names,  History,  and 
Culture  of  all  Plants  known  in  Britain,  together  with  a  full 
Explanation  of  Technical  Terms.  An  entirely  New  Edition, 
enlarged  in  size  and  type.     Medium  8vo,  cloth.     Price  25* 

London :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW  and  CO.,  Bouvene 
Street,  E.C. 


E 


ARLY      FORCING      BULBS. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  received 
their  first  consignments  of  the  above,  in  splendid  condition. 

PLANT   at  once   EARLY   FORCING 
BULBS  for  the  decoration  of  the  Conservatory,  Drawing- 
room,  &c.,  at  Christmas  time. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,   25s.  per  100, 
3s.  6d.  per  dozen,  id.  each. 

EARLY  WHITE    ROMAN    HYACINTHS  (Blue   Skin), 
i7r.  6d,  per  100.  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  3d.  each 

EARLY  BLUE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  las.  6d.  per  100, 
u.  gd.  per  dozen,  3d.  each. 

LIGHT   BLUE   NEAPOLITAN   HYACINTHS,  15J.   per 
100,  as.  per  dozen,  3d.  each. 

DARK  BLUE   NEAPOLITAN   HYACINTHS,    15*.   per 
100,  2r.  per  dozen,  3d.  each. 

EARLY   DOUBLE    ROMAN    NARCISSUS,  2s.  6d.  per 
dozen.  +d.  each. 

EARLY  PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS,  ir.  gd.  per  dozen, 
3d.  each. 

DOUBLE  SNOWDROPS,  large,  21s.  per  1000,  2s.  6d.  per 
100,  yd.  per  dozen. 

SINGLE  SNOWDROPS,  large,  zu,  per  1000,  2S.  6d.  per 
100,  $d.  per  dozen. 

DUC  VAN  THOL  TULIPS,  red  and  yellow,   single,  10s. 
per  100,  ir.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Note. — These  prices  are  not  binding  after  the  publication 
of  Carters'  Autumn  CATALOGUE. 

COLLECTIONS  of  the  above,  price  $s.,  js.  6d.,  i6s.t  24s., 
45$.,  and  65s.     20s.  value  Carriage  Free. 

OUBLE     WHITE      BOUVARDIA", 

"ALFRED  NEUNER."—  First-class  Certificate  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Price,  strong  established  plants,  is. 
each,  qi.  per  doten,  from  JAMKS  CARTER  AND  CO. 

OUBLE     PINK    BOUVARDIA, 

'■PRESIDENTGARFIELD,"ahandsome  and  beauti- 
ful variety.  Good  plants,  price  $s.,  10s.  fid.,  151.  and  2ir.,  each, 
from  JAMES  CARTERand  CO. 

CARTERS,    The    Queen's   Seedsmen, 
By  Royal  Command  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
337    and    238,     HIGH     HOLBORN,     LONDON,    W.C. 

LAPAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
lor.  6V.,    151.   and  air.     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,   superb.    js.6d.,  101.  id.  and  151. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

BOUVARDIAS,    exhibited     at     the     Great 
Horticultural  Show  at  Manchester  last  August,  were  from 

JOHN  HOOLEY'S, 
Nurseryman,  &c,  Edgeley  Road,  near  Stockport, 
who  has  this  year  a  large  stock  of  fine   healthy  plants  of  the 
best  varieties.     Prices  on  application. 

Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

A  Special  Cheap  Offer  of 

NARCISSUS  will   be   enclosed   in   my  new 
ABC  BULB  GUIDE  for  r88z.      Free  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,    Hale    Farm    Nurseries,   Tottenham, 
London. 

To  Market  Growers  and  Others. 

FOR    SALE,  18  large   HEATHS,   specimen 
EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA  Plants,  in  u  and  16-inch 
pots.     A  capital  lot.     Offers  addressed  to 

ROBT.  GRINDROD,  Gardens,  Whitfield,  Hereford. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
HHEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4^-inch  pots,  £2  per  100,  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO.,  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


BULL'S  choice  PRIMULAS  (alba  and  rosea), 
Herbaceous  CALCEOLARIAS  and  choicest  CINE- 
RARIAS.—150,000  of  the  above  at  is.  ^d.  per  dozen ;  7*.  per 
100;  6or.  per  1000,  all  good,  strong,  and  healthy.  Terms  cash 
with  all  orders. 

T.  FLETCHER  and  SON,  Florists,  &c.  Chesterfield. 

OR  PRESENT  SOWING— PRIMROSE, 

Common  Yellow  ;  also  KING  CUP  (Caltha  palustris). 
New  Seed  iust  harvested.— Prices  on  application  to  WAT- 
KINS  AND  SIMPSON,  Seedsmen.  Exeter  Street,  Strand.  W.C. 

QQUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 

O      Salbsmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C  _ 

Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c  ,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH  BASKETS.  LABELS,  &c.  at  once,  by  applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

ANTED,  CUTTINGS  of  Vesuvius,  Silver- 
leaved,  Pink,  White,  Tricolor,  and  Bronze  GERA- 
NIUMS.    Stats  lowest  price  per  too  to 
The  MANAGER,  The  Nurseries,  New  Beckenham,  Kent. 

ANTED,  Queen  Pines,  fine  PEACHES, 

MELONS     and     GRAPES  ;     also     choice     CUT 
FLOWERS.— WISE  and  RIDES,   Fruit  and  Flower  Sales- 
l    men,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


J3EAUTIFUL       WINTER      FLOWERS. 


s 
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SUTTONS'   HYACINTHS  for  FORCING. 
See  SUTTONS'  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE. 
Gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 

SUTTONS'  NARCISSUS    for   FORCING. 
See  SUTTONS'  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE. 
Gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 

UTTONS'      CROCUS     for      FORCING. 

See  SUTTONS'  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE. 
Gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 

SUTTONS'      TULIPS      for      FORCING. 
See  SUTTONS'  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE. 
Gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 

U    T   T    O    N       and       SONS, 

The    Queen's    Seedsmen, 
READING,    BERKS. 

Early  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c.  for  present  Planting. 
BULBOUS  PLANTS  of  all  kinds,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW    PLANT    AND    BULB    COM- 
PANY beg  to  announce  that  their  AUTUMN  CATA- 
LOGUE is  just  published,  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

BELGIAN  STOCK  of  FORCING  PLANTS 
of  the  Ornamental  Plant  Nursery  of  Ghent. 
AZALEA   INDICA  and  MOLLIS   with   buds,    CAMEL- 
LIAS with  buds,   OEUTZIA  GRACILIS,   HK.LLEBORUS 
NIGRA,      SPIR/EA    JAPONICA    and    PALMATA,    &r. 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application.      Send  Orders  directly  to 
JULES  DE  COCK.  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  &c. 
p     G.    VAN    TUBERGEN,  J  UN.,   Haarlem, 

VV.     Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,    and 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.   R.  SILBERRAD    AND  SON,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

TgHTY_  f HOUSAND~CLEMATIs7  in 

Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 
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6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,   Garston,  near  Liverpool,   have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE    free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

Azaleas,  Camellias,  Palms,  Roses,  &c. 
(  1  VUYLSTEKE,  NURSERYMAN,  Loochrisli, 

\J.  near  Ghent,  Belgium.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  may 
be  had  free  of  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  AND  SON,  as.  Savage 
Gardens,  London,  E.C. 

N.  B.  Plants  grown  specially  for  English  Trade. 

NEW     DOUBLE      GLOXINIA, 
Red  and  White, 
r  Plant  or  Bulb,  ics.  :    12  Plants  or  Bulbs,  £,$. 
GEORG  YUNG.  5.  Geleitstrasse,  Offenbach-o-M..  Germany. 

OUBLE    PRIMULAS.— Strong,    in   large 

60s,    45J.    per    10a       Also    BOUVARDIAS,     of  sort  , 
strong,  ready  for  shifting,  20J.  per  100.     Cash. 
ROBERTS  BROTHERS  and  ARNOLD,  East  Grinstead. 

pREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c ., 

V_y  in  great  variety.  See  Descriptive  LIST.  Most  of  the.se 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Important  to  Nurserymen. 

TRUE  NATIVE  SCOTCH  FIR. —Orders 
are  now  being  booked  for  fine  2-year  seedlings,  at  the 
lowest  figure  ever  quoted.  Post  samples  and  price  free  en 
application. 

W.  WISEMAN,  The  Nurseries.  Cawdor  Road,  Nairn. 

A  Special  Cheap  Offer  of 

HARDY  PLANTS   will   be   found  enclosed 
in  my  new  ABC  BULB  GUIDE  for  1882.     Free  on 
application. 

THOMAS  S.   WARE,    Hale   Farm   Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London.  

CAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 
PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  31.  6d.  per  rooo. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  3s.  per  rcoo. 

Packages  3d.  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH.  Crayford  ;  or  J.    BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Dutch  Bulbs.- Special  Trade  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse 
Yard,  City,  E.C.,  on  MONDAY,  August  u,  at  half-past 
ii  o'Clock,  an  extensive  consignment  of  first-class  HYA- 
CINTHS. TULIPS.  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other 
BULBS  from  Holland,  specially  selected  and  lotted  to  suit  the 
Trade  and  other  large  buyers. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

George  Lane,  Woodford,  close  to  Station. 
CLEARANCE  SALE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  P.  K.  Fripp  (who  has  sold  the 
business)  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Nur- 
sery, Tavistock  Road,  George  Lane,  on  THURSDAY, 
August  24,  at  r2  o'Clock,  without  reserve,  about  15,000  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  including  rsoo  Genistas.  2000  Callas,  3000 
Chrysanthemums,  21:03  Hydrangeas  (Thomas  Hogg),  2000 
Solanums,  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS  and  Effects. 

Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Tottenham,  N.— Annual  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
beg  to  announce  that  they  have  received  instructions 
from  Mr.  John  Mailer  to  hold  his  ANNUAL  SALE  of 
•WINTER  BLOOMING  HEATHS  and  other  PLANTS  on 
THURSDAY,  September  21. 

The  Stock  is  in  remarkably  fine  condition,  and  an  inspection 
is  solicited. 

Preliminary  Notice. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  Mr.  R.  N.  Osborn,  deceased. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  favoured  with  instructions  from  the  Executors  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City, 
E.C..  on  THURSDAY,  October  5,  the  following  properties  :— 

FULHAM.— An  attractive  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
ESTATE,  situate  in  Munster  Road,  Fulham,  frontages  of 
3274  ft.  to  proposed  new  roads,  and  containing  a  total  area  of 
4a.  or.  11  p.  ;  also  the  detached  brick-built  Residence  and 
Conservatory  attached. 

SUNBURY.  —  The  productive  FREEHOLD  ESTATE 
known  as  Osborn's  Old  Nursery,  containing  17  a.  o  r.  11  p., 
together  with  the  Goodwill  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Business, 
established  for  so  many  years,  and  enjoying  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. There  is  also  a  detached  eight-roomed  House,  thirteen 
newly-erected  Greenhouses,  heated  upon  the  most  improved 
principles,  Pits,  Sheds,  Stabling,  and  other  Out-buildings.  The 
property  could  be  profitably  utilised  for  building  purposes, 
without  interfering  with  the  remainder  of  the  land  for  carrying 
on  the  present  business. 

HAMPTON  (ten  minutes' walk  from  Fulwell  Station).— A 
compact  FREEHOLD  ESTATE  known  as  Osborn 's  Nursery, 
Broad  Lane,  Hampton,  containing  an  area  of  5  acres.  It  is  now 
cultivated  and  cropped  with  Fruit  Trees  and  other  nursery 
stock,  but  is  also  adapted  for  building  purposes. 

Particulars  and  plans  of  the  several  estates  are  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  may  be  had  on  application  of  Messrs. 
WALKER,  BELWARD,  and  WHITFIELD,  Solicitors,  5, 
Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C..  or  of  the  Auctioneers 
and  Surveyors,  8.  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  Leytonstone. 

N.B.  Messrs.  P.  &  M.  would  urge  the  Trade  and  others  to 
make  an  early  inspection  of  the  thriving  young  Nursery  Stock 
growing  at  Sunbury  and  Hampton.  The  Evergreens  and  Fruit 
Trees,  as  well  as  the  Roses  (which  are  now  in  bloom),  for  careful 
selection  of  sorts,  and  luxuriance  of  growth,  cannot  be  surpassed. 
The  whole  will  be  sold  by  Auction,  unless  the  purchasers  of  the 
Freehold  Estate  agree  to  take  the  Stock  at  a  valuation. 

Lee,  Kent. 
PRELIMINARY     NOTICE. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE   and    MORRIS 
are  instructed  by 

Mr.     BENJAMIN     MALLER 

to  conduct  his  ANNUAL   SALE  of  ERICAS,  &c,   on  the 

Premises  as  above,  on  TUESDAY,  September  ig,  1882. 

8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Bulbs  from  Holland— Trade  Sales. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  SATURDAY,  August  10, 
WEDNESDAY,  August  23,  and  SATURDAY.  August  26.  at 
half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  consignments  of  first- 
class  DUTCH  BULBS,  comprising  Double  and  Single 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Snowdrops,  and  other 
BULBS,  just  received  from  well-known  farms  ia  Holland,  and 
lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  private  buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had, 

Wednesday  Next. 
PHAI^NOPSIS  VIOLACEA,   var.  SCHRCEDERI,  PHA- 
L/ENOPSIS   VIOLACEA,   CATTLEYA   VELUTINA, 
L^ELIA  PURPURATA. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  August  23,  at  half- 
past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
fine  imported  plants  in  splendid  condition  of  PHAL^iNoPSIS 
VIOLACEA,  Irom  an  entirely  different  locality  to  that  whence 
supplies  have  usually  been  derived  ;  Lv*ELIA  PURPURATA, 
grand  masses  just  received  by  R.M.S.  Tarus ;  ZYGO- 
PETALUM  GAUTIERI,  ODONTOGLOSSUM  GRANDE, 
LYCASTE  SKINNERI,  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXAN- 
DRA, very  fine  pieces.  At  the  same  time  will  be  offered  a 
good  plant  in  flower  of  the  new  and  lovely  PHAL/ENOPSIS 
VIOLACEA  var.  SCHRCEDERI  ;  the  rare  CATTLEYA 
VELUTINA,  and  other  choice  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM   MIRANDUM. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  been  instructed 
by  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his 
Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY,  August  24,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a 
splendid  importation  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  MIRANDUM. 
It  is  extremely  rare,  very  handsome,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  all  collections  ;  very  few  plants  are  as  yet  in  Europe,  but  it 
was  flowered  in  January  last,  and  described  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  on  page  82  (or  the  current  year.  Also  will  be  offered 
a  consignment  in  superb  condition  of  CATTLEYA  EL- 
DORADO SPLENDENS,  the  plants  of  which  are  full  of 
perfectly  green  leaves  and  unbroken  eyes :  together  with 
ONCIDIUM  LANCEANUM,  grand  plants;  CATTLEYA 
SUPERBA  SPENDENS,  ODONTOGLOSSUM  PUL- 
CHELLUM,  PILUMNA  FRAGRANS.  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM ALEXANDRA,  St.  Albans  varieties,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Thursday  Next— From  Bogota. 

24   cases  of  ODONTOGLOSSUMS  and  CATTLEYAS 

receiveddirect. 

MR.   J.   C.   STEVENS    will  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY,  August  24. 
24    cases    of     ODONTOGLOSSUM     ALEXANDRA     and 
varieties,  CATTLEYA  MENDELII,  &c,  in  fine  condition. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Rooms,  and  Offices  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Highly  Important  Sale  of  Orchids. 

MESSRS.  SMITH  and  DEWAR,  79, 
George  Street,  Edinburgh,  beg  to  intimate  that  they 
have  been  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  THURS- 
DAY, September  14,  at  12  o'Cloclc  noon,  a  very  valuable  lot  of 
SPECIMEN  ORCHIDS,  the  property  of  Alex.  Paterson. 
Esq  ,  M.D.,  Bridge  of  Allan,  who^e  houses  are  getting  too 
crowded,  and  is  thus  compelled  to  sell  some  of  his  larger  speci- 
mens to  make  room.  The  plants  offered  are  in  perfect 
health,  and  are  worth  the  attention  of  all  Orchid  buyeis. 
They  consist  of  specimen  Vandas  of  the  best  varieties  of  tricolor 
and  suavis,  Cattleya  Warneri,  with  79  bulbs  and  nearly 
30  inches  across  ;  Cattleya  labiata,  true  Cattleya  Trianae  Symei, 
Cattleya  Mendelii,  "  Boyd's  var.  ;"  Aerides  suavissimum,  ori- 
ginal var.  ;  A.  Reich enbachii,  Chysis  bractescens,  largest 
known  plant  ;  a  splendid  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Veitcn's 
var..  nearly  15  feet  in  circumference,  &c. 

There  will  also  be  SOLD,  same  day  and  place,  a  very  valu- 
able consignment  of  ORCHIDS,  the  property  of  Mr.  Sander, 
St.  Alban's,  consisting  of  Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  Cattleya 
Sanderiana,  a  lot  of  very  rare  Masdevallias,  such  as  M.  Macrura, 
M.  Winniana,  M.  Roe2lii,  &c.  Catalogues  will  be  issued 
shortly,  and  any  one  omitted  can  have  one  sent  by  applying  to 
Mr.  WM.  THOMSON,  Jun.,  Clovenfords,  by  Galashiels,  N.B., 
who  has  charge  of  the  sale,  and  who  will  also  be  glad  to  execute 
commissions  for  any  one  who  is  unable  to  attend. 

..  -  . —         1 

To  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  Trustees,  the  BUSINESS, 
PLANT,      STOCK      in     TRADE.      DEBTS,      and 

EFFECTS,  of  an  old-established  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and 
Florist,  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Apply  to  Mr.  CHARLES  BUTCHER,  Solicitor,  156.  Cheap- 
side,  London,  E.C. 


To  Gardeners  and  Florists. 
fTIO    LET,    about    \\     Acre     of   GROUND, 

-L  situated  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Lewisham,  and 
admirably  suited  for  the  above,  at  the  nominal  Rental  of  £7  per 
annum. 

For  further  particulars  address,  W.  H.  L.,  care  of  Hartrop, 
Stationer,  105,  High  Street,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

To  Market  Gardeners,  Florists,  and  Fruiterers. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  Tender,  the  GARDENS  of 
a  park  of  30  acres,  situate  at  Sunbury-on-Thames, 
including  range  of  Greenhouses  and  Forcing-houses,  an  exten- 
sive Vinery,  Wall  Fruit,  Orchard,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  the 
whole  forming  the  gardens  of  a  mansion  at  present  unoccupied. 
Or  the  gardens  would  be  let  with  the  park-land  for  grazing,  or 
in  any  other  manner  to  suit  the  convenience  of  tenant.  The 
owner  does  not  bind  himself  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other 
tender. 

Apply  to  WALTER  SNELL,  Surveyor,  2,  Southampton 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

Nursery  Gardens,  Truro,  Cornwall. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  a  Term  from  Michaelmas 
next,  all  those  old-established  Nursery  Gardens  known  as 
Treseder's  Nurseries,  situated  within  the  Borough  of  Truro, 
late  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Browne,  containing  in  the 
whole  7  i  acres  of  land.  There  is  a  good  cottage  on  the  premises, 
and  a  large  walled  garden,  together  with  Greenhouses,  Forcing 
Pit,  and  Potting  Sheds.  The  gardens  are  well  sheltered,  and 
have  a  good  aspect  ;  and  the  soil  is  of  excellent  quality  for  nur- 
sery purposes. 

To  view,  apply  to  Mr.  MITCHELL  on  the  premises,  and  for 
Terms  of  Letting  and  all  further  particulars  to  Mr.  REGINALD 
C.  GLANVILLE,  80,  Lemon  Street,  Truro. 

DESIGNS  Made  and  Works   EXECUTED 

In  the  Arrangement  of  TERRACES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
FLORAL  CORRIDORS,  ROOF  GARDENS  on  uninter- 
esting Lead  Flats.  &c,  formed  with  substantial  PTJLHAMITE 
KERB  for  the  FLOWER  BORDERS.  JARDINIERE,  &c  , 
in  TERRA-COTTA  or  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  of  various 
colours. 

BALUSTRADES,  VASES,  PEDESTALS,  FIGURES. 
FOUNTAINS,  CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW  BOXES 
in  great  variety,  suitable  for  any  style  of  House. 

Various  Specimens  or  KERB  or  EDGING.  PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT  GRAVEL  PATHING  for  GARDEN,  TER- 
RACE and  other  WALKS  and  FLOORS,  to  be  seen  at  the 
Horticultural  Company's,  Regent  Street,  W. ;  at  The  Orchard, 
Philip  Lane,  Tottenham ;  and  at  our  Brixton  Depot  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  above  to  be  seen.  DURABILITY 
GUARANTEED. 

A  Photographic  Book  of  over  200  Illustrations,  with  Si2es  and 
Prices,  sent  for  Inspection  on  receipt  of  twelve  stamps. 


Address — 
PULHAM  &  SON,  Th-e  Works,  Broxbourne. 

(Established  in  1837.) 

To  Landscape  Gardeners. 

THE  MATLOCK  BATH  PAVILION 
and  GARDENS  CO.  (Limited)  are  desirous  lof 
RECEIVING  DESIGNS  for  LAYING  OUT  about  9  Acres 
of  LAND  in  Terraces,  Lawns,  Tennis  Courts,  Bowling  Greens, 
Grottos,  &c,  for  which  the  following  Premiums  will  be  given  — 
viz.,  for  the  Best  Design,  selected  by  the  Directors,  £25  ;  for  the 
Second  Best  Design,  £t$.  Such  premiated  designs  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Company,  and,  if  thought  proper,  to  be  used 
by  the  Company  ;  but  the  Company  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
employ  the  authors  of  such  designs. 

DESIGNS  to  be  s«nt  in  to  the  Secretary  under  Motto,  with 
sealed  envelope  marked  by  the  same  motto,  containing  author's 
name  and  address,  by  September  25,  188*. 

PLANS  OF  SURVEY,  scale  40  feet  to  an  inch  levels,  and 
all  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  J.  NUTTALL, 
Surveyor,  Matlock  Bridge. — By  order, 

GEO.  J.  ROWLAND,  Secretary. 

Dovedale  House.  Matlock  Bath,  Derby;-hire. 

PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS,  Horti- 
cultural, Market  Garden  and  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  8.  New  Broad  Street,  E.G.,  and  at  Leyton- 
atone,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 


GILBERT'S   CHOU   DE  BURGHLEY. 

To  make  Advertisements  attractive,  so  that  the 
Public  appreciates  them,  the  beaten  track  should  be 
abandoned,  and  sprightly  sentences  only  should  appear. 

A    Specimen  ;  —  "  Unquestionably     the     Best    New 
Vegetable     introduced     of      late     years."  —  Editok, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  22,  1882. 
2s.  6d.  per  %  oz.  Packets.     Trade  supplied  liberally. 


Apply,  R.  GILBERT,  Stamford. 


To  the  Trade  only. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  i>ON,  Nursery- 
•  men,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland. 
The  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  (No.  358A)  of  Dutch  Flower 
Roots  and  Miscellaneous  Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants 
for  i88i-8j  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid 
application,  by  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 
— Just  arrived  in  splendid  condition.    Price  per  doz.,  100, 
or  1000,  on  application  to 

SAMUEL  HAY,  Seedsman,  Leeds. 


D 
D 


UTCH   BULBS. 


IRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 


s 


ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON,  Nurserymen, 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland, 
Before  ordering  Dutch  Bulbs,  read   ANT.  ROOZEN  and 
SON'S  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  which  their  Agents.   Messrs. 
MERTENS   and  CO.,    5,    Billiter   Square,    London.   E.C, 
will  forward  post-free  on  application. 

TEN        THOUSAND        ROSES 
IN    POTS. 
On  own  roots  and  Seedling  Briers. 
TEA,    NOISETTE,    CHINA,    and    HYBRID    TEAS,  a 
select  LIST  of  the  leading  varieties. 

5-inch  pots  (1st  selection),  fine,  bushy,  \%,  2  to  2%  feet. 
5-inch  pots  (2d  selection),  fine,  bushy,  r,  1 J2  to  a  feet. 
7-inch  pots,  suitable  for  forcing. 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  5  to  7  inch  pots.  4,  5,  6  to  8  feet. 

Second  to  none  in  quality. 
GEO.  JACKMAN  and  SON.  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

OF    PLANTS. 
ACACIA  LOPHANTHA,  in  54-pots,  it.  per  doien. 
GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA,  in  48-pots,  6s.  per  dozen. 

,,  ,,  in  60-pots,  205.  per  100. 

BEGONIA  PEARC1I.  in  60-pots,  las.  per  100. 
CYPERUS  ALTERNIFOLIUS,  in  60-pots,  201.  per  100. 
,.  ii  in  48-pots,  is.  per  dozen. 

PRIMULA   SINENSIS    FIMBRIATA,  red  and  white,   in 

thumb-pots.  I2r.  per  100. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  leading  sorts,  in  S4-pots.  3s.  per  doz. 
THOMAS  PERKINSandSQNS,  34.  Drapery,  Northampton. 

EW     GOLDEN      BEDDING     PANSY, 

KING  OF  YELLOWS  —  the  largest,  freest,  and 
brightest  of  all  golden-yellow  Pansies ;  strong  plants,  is.  each, 
os.  per  dozen. 

PANSY  THOS.  GRANGER,  rich  glowing  Crimson,  51.  per 
dozen. 

PANSY  SUNBURST,  fine  Red,  161.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 

Fine  collection  of  all  leading  sorts. 
RODGER,   McCLELLAND  and  CO.,   Nurserymen,  Sic, 
Newry. 

~~ p        i        r       ~al       a       s 

for  Forcing  :  — 
JAPONICA,  strong  clumps. 
PALMATA 

PALMATa'eLEGANS,  strong  clumps. 

IRIS  K/EMPFERI,  named  varieties. 

PRIMROSES,  douhle,  yellow,  strong. 

Price  on   application.     Carriage-free  to  Rotterdam. 

G.  T.  ALBERTS  and  CO.,  Boslcoop,  Holland. 

The  New  Zonals  and.  Fuchsias  of  1881-2. 

RICHARD      PANNETT,       NURSERYMAN, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  will  send  i  doz.  of  each,  in  good  plants, 
for  raj. ;  ditto  of  1880  for  js. 

Cuttings,  to  include  new  sorts  of  xSSo  and  older,  ioj.  per  100 
varieties. 

Descriptive    CATALOGUES    of     the    best    in    cultivation 
post-free  on  application. 

SIX~~HU  N  D  R  E  D     G  ARFATION, 
SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON,  strong,  for  early 
flowering,  price  per  too  on  application. 
A.  COTEMAN,  35.  New  Square,  Cambridge. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &o. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  BULB 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 
planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  4s.  per  100.  De- 
scriptive  1-hT  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD    SMITH  and  CO.,   Nurserymen 

and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

Strawberry  Plants.— In  consequence  of 

HCANNELLand  SONS  being  located  in 
•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (runners 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  and  any  sorts. 
Swan  ley,  Kent 

STRAWBERRIE  S.—  Strong  healthy 
PLANTS  from  Ground,  also  in  pots,  are  now  ready. 
Descriptive  and  Priced  List  of  all  the  best  kinds  will  be  sent 
post-free  on  application. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

UTRAWBERRY     RUNNERS.  —  Strong, 

O  healthy,  and  well-rooted,  from  all  the  best  market 
varieties  Sample  and  Price  LIST  post-free.  Manual  on 
Strawberry  Culture,  6d. 

W.  LOVEL  and  SON,  Strawberry  Growers,  Driffield. 
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A  Cheap  Offer  of 

MISCELLANEOUS      HARDY      BULBS 
will  be  found  on  page  13  of  my  A  B  C  BULB  GUIDE, 
Free  on  application. 

THOMAS   S.   WARE,   Hale    Farm    Nursery,   Tottenham, 
London. 

Novelty. 

GRAND  NEW  BEDDING  PLANT. 

First-class  Certificate  Leeds  Horticultural  Society. 

LOBELIA  "ANDREW  HOLMES." 
By  far  the  best  dark  blue.  See  Advertisements  in  June 
numbers  of  Gardeners'  Chrcnicle.  Price,  is,  each,  91.  per  doz., 
6oj.  per  100.     The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

GEORGE  HOLMES.  Florist,  York. 


Bulbs    Bulbs -Bulbs. 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  Growers,  Lisse, 
near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Dutch  Bulbs  of  every  description.  Samples  may  be  had  from 
yellow  Crocus.  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  Tulips,  &C,  free  by  post. 

CATALOGUES  may  be  had  iree  on  application.    No  Auction 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
jt-jT  Please  observe  name  and  address. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

JOHN    LAING     and    CO.'S    Gold    Medal 
Collection  is  unrivalled.      They  have  now  in  cultivation 
100,000  Begonias,    which    present    to  the    public  an  unprece- 
dented floral  display  of  single  and  double  flowers.     A  visit  is 
solicited  (Catford  Bridge  Station,  South-Eastern  Railway). 
Prices,  XV.  to  tos.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application.     Address 

JOHN   LAING  and  CO..  Forest  Hill.  S.E. 


UNSURPASSED      SEEDS      for     present 
sowing  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  CABBAGES,  ONIONS, 
CAULIFLOWERS,  &c.  at  moderate  prices. 

See  Descriptive  LIST  free  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,     Seed     Merchants     and 
Nurserymen,  Worcester. 

BMALLER  begs  to  offer  a  large  stock  of 
•  the  following:  —  ERICA  HVEMAL1S  and  other 
varieties;  EPACRIS,  GENISTAS.  AZALEAS.  CYCLA- 
MEN, BOUVARDIAS,  SOLANUMS.  ADIANTUM 
CUNEATUM  and  other  FERNS,  FICUS  ELASl'ICA, 
GREVILLEAS,  VINES  in  pots,  &c  all  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. A  finer  lot  of  plants  were  never  offered  in  the  trade.  An 
inspection  is  invited. 

Tiade  CATALOGUE  forwarded  on  application. 
The    ANNUAL     SALE    by    AUCTION    will    be    held    in 
September. 

Burnt  Ash  Lane  Nurseries,  Lee,  S,E. 

NEW  ROSES  of  1SS2,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  30$.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  36*.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuus,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1S81,  of  above-named  classes,  i8j. 
to  24s,  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

(CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 

V_y   Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  i8j,  to  24J.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO..    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


EARLY  WHITE   ROMAN    HYACINTHS. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPER  WHITE  NARCISSUS. 


Tames  Veitch  &  Sons 

*-  BEG   TO    ANNOUNCE   THAT   THEY    HAVE    RECEIVED    THEIR    USUAL   CONSIGNMENTS   OF 

THE   ABOVE   VALUABLE    BULBS    FOR    EARLY    FORCING, 

and   will   be   pleased   to    receive    Orders   for   immediate   delivery. 

BULB  CATALOGUE  for  1882,   Illustrated  with  upwards  of  60   Woodcuts,  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

special  culture  of  fruit  trees  and  roses. 
Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son 

Beg    to    invite    all    those    interested    in    the    above    to     visit    their 
Nurseries. 

The   Orchard  Houses  are  full  of  Fruit  this  season,  as  usual,  and 
contain  many  interesting  sorts  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

A  large  Collection  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  Roses  on  bloom. 

Efjp*   The  Nurseries  are  situate  about  one  mile  from  the  Harlow  and 
Sawbridgeworth  Stations,  Great  Eastern  Railway  (Cambridge  Line). 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH,     HERTS. 


JAMES    GRAY, 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER, 

30  and  31,  Danvers  Street,  Paulton  Square,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

Plans  and  Estimates  given  for  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron. 
Heating  by  Hot-water  on  the  Most  Improved  Principles,  &o. 

A  Book  of  Designs  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  &c,  and  Priced  Lists  of  GRAY'S 
OVAL  TUBULAR  BOILER,  Stevens'  Trentham  Improved  Cornish  Boiler,  and  Miss  Mailing's 
Patent  Indoor  Plant  Cases  forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 

Other  descriptions  of  Boilers,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  Saddle  Boilers,  and 
Hot-water  Pipes  and  Castings  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

Ventilating  Apparatus  of  all  kinds,  Shading,  Blinds,  and  Wiring  for  Conservatories,  &c, 
supplied  and  fixed.     Garden  Boxes  and  Frames  made  to  order. 

Tenders  given  for  Heating  Mansions,  Warehouses,  Churches,  Schools  and  Public 
Buildings  of  every  description. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY 


STOCK. 


EWING  &  CO., 

EATON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  lu  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz , 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Casli  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


In  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSES;  FRUIT  TREES,  Bushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots  ;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOPS1S 
VEITCH  1 1,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  &c. 

N.B.  Cut  Roses,  &c,  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  care- 
fully packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  packing 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  with  the  order,  the 
amount  for  package  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  after  despatch 
of  goods. 

N.R.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWING 
and  CO.,  at  Eaton,  Dear  Norwich.  Cheques  crossed  GURNEY 
and  CO.,   Norwich. 

Trade   Terms   on   application. 

OR  NAMENTAL        PALM  S. 

SEED  of  OREODOXA,  the  most  graceful 
of  Palms.  In  good  condition  and  fresh.  Price, 
40.?.  per  bushel. 


155. 


THOS.  CHRISTY  &  CO., 

FENCHURCH    STREET,    LONDON, 


EC. 


STRAWBERRIES   A   SPECIALITY, 

Strong  Runners  from  ground,  and  in  small  and 
large  pots,  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name. 

LIST  OF  SORTS  AND  PRICE 

ON  APPLICATION  TO 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 

TRAWBERRY        PLANTS,         HERBA 
CEOUS    CALCEOLARIAS,    CUTTINGS    of   SOFT 
WOODED  PLANTS. 
STRAWBERRY    PLANTS     in     jo    of  the    finest    varieties, 
true  to  name.     Catalogues  post-free.     Purchasers  selec- 
tion, per  too,  from  ground.   3t.  6d.  ;   in  5-in  pots,  25*.  ; 
in  aj^-in.  pots,   lzs.  6d.      Our  selection,  per  too,  from 
ground,  2S.  6d.  ;  in  5-in.  pots.  20J.  ;  in  2j^-in  pots,  10s. 
500  plants,  our  selection,  io  20  good  varieties,  for  2ir. 
too  plants,  our  selection,  in  40  good  varieties,  for  5*. 
HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS,  of  a  beauutul    strain 
dwarf,   and   in   good  variety  ol  colour,  strong  seedlings 
for  potting,  is.  (>d.  per  doz.,  lor.  per  100  ;  also  in  2j<j-in. 
pots,  2s-  Per  dor.,  ac*.  per  100. 
CUTTINGS     of    FUCHSIAS,    GERANIUMS,     HELIO- 
TROPES,    LANTANAS,    PHLOXES,     PENTSTE. 
MONS,        SALVIAS,       ABUTILONS,       COLEU.-, 
PANS1ES,  our  selection,  all  named,  12  of  any  of  above 
for  1  s.  2d.,  post- free  :  plants  of  any  12  sorts  for  2S.  6d. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Alt.incham. 

RAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 

TREES  in  POTS. —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short  jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  3$.  6d.  to  5*. 
each:  extra  strong  Fruitine  Canes,  js.  6d.  to  ror.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  siamp.  —  RICHARD  SMITH 
AND  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 

AULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 
PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  3s.  6d.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  y.  per  icoo. 

Packages  2d.  per  rooo  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,   Crayford  ;  or  J.   BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Coveot  Garden,  W.C. 


Mushroom  Spawn 

OSBORN  AND  SONS  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  Growers  of  Mushrooms  to  their  celebrated 
Spawn,  which  with  ordinary  care  is  certain  to  produce  most 
satisfactory  results.  Copies  of  testimonials  will  be  found  in  the 
Seed  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  which  will  be  sent  post-free  to  all 
applicants.  Price  5s.  per  bushel,  package  extra.  Trade  price 
upon  application. 

The  Fulham  Nursery,  London,  S.W. 

1882.-A  B  C  Bulb  Gulde.-1882. 

CONTAINING  MOST  COMPLETE 
COLLECTIONS  of  LILIES,  NARCISSUS, 
HYACINTHS,  CROCUS,  TULIPS,  &c.  ;  a  grand  Selection 
of  MISCELLANEOUS  HARDY  BULBS,  several  Lilies 
which  were  awarded  First-class  Certificates  this  season. 
CATALOGUE  post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Hale  Faim  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 
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SPECIAL       NOTICE 


THE 

GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


FOR 


SATURDAY,    SEPTEMBER    9, 

WILL  CONTAIN   A    BEAUTIFULLY-EXECUTED 

DOUBLE-PAGE     COLOURED     PLATE 

(18  inches  by  13  inches), 
From  a  Painting  by  Fitch,  representing 

A    GROUP    OF    GLADIOLI, 

TOGETHER    WITH 

Articles  on  the  Botany  of  the  Genus,  and  on  the  Best  Methods  of  Cultivation  of  the  Species. 


PRICE,    FIVEPENCE;        POST-FREE,     FIVEPENCE-HAL.FPENNY, 

OR    WITH    PLATE    ENCLOSED    IN    CASE,    SEVENPENCE- HALFPENNY. 


V  PURCHASERS  ARE  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  ORDER  THE  PLATE  IN  A  CASE 

to  prevent  injury  from  folding. 

The  cost  of  the  Number,  with  the  Plate  so  protected,  will  be  6d.,  if  obtained  through  a  Newsagent. 


NOTICE     TO     ADVERTISERS.  ~H2fi 

As   a   large   Extra   Sale   of  this   Number   is  guaranteed,   it  will  be  a  very 

valuable  medium  for  Advertisements. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  SPACE  MUST  BE  SENT  IN  NOT  LATER  THAN  SEPTEMBER  6. 


W.    RICHARDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STREET,     STRAND,    W.C. 
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REGISTERED       DESIGNS. 


1  The  Chatsworth." 


"The  Balmoral. 


The  above  are  drawn  from  Photographs  of  Conservatories 
erected  upon  their 

SHUTTER-BAR  SYSTEM  of  GLAZING 

BY 

ARTHUR  DASHWOOD  &  CO. 

HORTICULTURAL  RUILDERS 

AND 

HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS, 

who  having  been  entrusted  with  the  erection  of 
the  extensive  series  of  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDIXGS  in  the  beautiful  Grounds  of 
Forest  Lodge,  have  great  satisfaction  in  print- 
ing the  following  letter  received  from  J. 
FREEMAN,   Esq.  :— 

"  FOREST  LODGE,  FARNBOROUGH,  HANTS, 
"  August  1,  1882. 

"  Dear  Sirs, 

"  Now  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  completion  of  my  Greenhouses  built 
by  you,  to  make  me  appreciate  your  System  of 
Glazing,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  whole  work  done  ; 
and,  to  show  how  strong  the  buildings  are,  they 
resisted  the  severe  gales  we  had  last  autumn 
and  this  spring.  The  Houses,  which  consist  of 
of  over  thirty-four  thousand  (34,000)  square 
feet  of  glass,  did  not  have  a  single  pane  broken 
during  the  gale  of  October  14,  1881.  The 
Heating  has  been  well  carried  out,  and  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction  in  its  working,  which 
consists  of  1 1  mile  of  4-inch  piping.  The 
Pulsometer  you  have  erected  works  also  well  ; 
in  fact  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  large  outlay 
I  have  made,  and  shall  be  glad  to  testify  to 
your  good  workmanship  to  anybody  who  may 
be  desirous  of  giving  you  an  order.  You  are 
also  at  liberty  to  use  the  above. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"J.  FREEMAN. 

"  Messrs.  ARTHUR  DASHWOOD  &  CO., 
"  75,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application  for 
Small  or  Large  Greenhouses. 


The  Sycamore  Horticultural  Work", 

WIMBLEDON, 

Adjoining  the  All  England  Croquet  Grounds. 
London   Office  — 75,    MARK    LANE,    E.C. 


FLOWER  ROOTS. 

Carriage    Pre-paid. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester, 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce 

to  their  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public 

generally,  that  their 

Annual  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE, 

Containing  very  SELECT  LISTS  of  HYA- 
CINTHS, POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS, 
BORDER  NARCISSUS,  TULIPS,  CRO- 
CUSES, SNOWDROPS,  LILIUMS,  and 
other  FLOWERING  BULBS  and  ROOTS, 
is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded,  Post- 
tree,  on  receipt  of  three  penny  postage  stamps, 
to  cover  postage. 


NAMED     HYACINTHS     FOB,     POTS    OR 
GLASSES. 

Dickson  St  Robinson's  Selection.' 


ico  choicest  selected  bulbs 
100  choice 

50  choioest 

50  choice 

25  choicest 

25  choice 

13  choice 


in  100  varieties 
n  100         ,, 

50    .1 


Scs.  and  iooj.  od. 
60s.  and  75J.  od. 
40J.  and  50J.  od. 
7,0s.  and  37$.  od. 
20s.  and  25.J.  od, 
12s.  '■■/.  and  iSs.  od. 
6s.,  qs.,  12s.  and  15s.  od. 


EARLY     SINGLE     WHITE     ROMAN 
HYACINTHS   FOR   FORCING. 

Selected  Strong  Flowering  Bulbs.'per  100,  24s.;  per  dozen,  3*.  6d. 


POLYANTHUS    NARCISSUS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."                  f<  j_ 

12  choice  named  varieties         ..          ..         ..         ..  25  o 

12      „             ,,            „              12  6 

8       „             „             „              6  6 

n    4      ,,           „            ,,             ..         ..     2J-  6d.  and    3  6 


EARLY    SINGLE    TULIPS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection." 
n  20  choice  named  varieties 


n  10 
5 


..80 
2X.  and    3    6 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE. 


EARLY    DOUBLE    TULIPS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  5>  j 

100  in  1  s  choice  named  varieties         15     o 

50  in  10      ,,  1,  i>  •■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ..76 

»5  »n    5       n  11  •>  *     ° 

12  in  12       „  ,.  „  -■  •■  «.  and     3    o 


CHOICE  NAMED  SEEDLING  CROCUSES. 


"Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection." 

1000  in  20  choice  named  varieties 

500  in  10       „  ,1  „ 

250  in  :o       ,,  ,i  ii  •• 

100  in  10       ,,  11  ,, 


s.  d. 
30  o 
15    o 


3     6 


SNOWDROPS. 


Double  or  Single,  selected,  large  bulbs, 

Per  1000,  2U. ;  per  100,  2r.  6d. 


For  other  Flowering  Bulbs  and  Hoots  see  our 

AUTUMN    CATALOGUE. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,    OLD   MILLGATE,    MANCHESTER, 
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GREENHOUSE    RHODODEN- 
DRONS. 

IT  seems  desirable  once  again  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  geenhouse  Rhododendrons 
raised  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  establishment,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  recommending  them  to 
the  notice  of  gardeners— for  that  is  not  neces- 
sary, at  any  rate  to  those  who  have  seen  them — 
as  for  recording  certain  facts  which  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  progress  may  in  future  be  over- 
looked, and  thus  some  suggestive  historical 
indications  may  be  lost,  for  the  plants  them- 
selves, though  to  a  certain  extent  tell-tales,  now 
are  telling  very  varied  tales,  and  by-and-bye 
as  they  get  fixed  the  evidence  they  will  be  able 
to  give  will  not  be  trustworthy  as  regards  their 
origin  unless  by  accident  they  happen  to  sport 
and  reveal  somewhat  of  their  origin  to  those 
who  may  happen  to  remember  the  intermediate 
stages.  The  earliest  hybrid  of  this  section, 
Messrs.  Veitch  inform  us,  was  Princess  Royal 
(light  pink,  or  rose),  raised  from  R.  jasmini- 
florum  (white),  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  4524,  crossed 
with  R.  javanicum  (buff-yellow),  Bot.  Mag., 
tab.  4336.  The  next  result  was  R.  Princess 
Alexandra  (French  white),  obtained  from  R. 
Princess  Royal  and  R.  jasminiflorum.  The 
later  introductions  of  R.  Lobbi  (crimson)  and 
R.  Brooki  gracile  (pale  yellow)  furnished  new 
elements  of  colour.  The  subsequent  inter- 
crossings  of  these  species  and  the  two  hybrids 
above  named  resulted  in  a  wide  range  of  colour, 
from  the  deep  crimson-scarlet  of  R.  Duchess  of 
Connaught  to  the  pale  rose  of  R.  Maiden's 
Blush.  In  the  second  batch  of  seedlings  raised 
from  these  intercrossings  there  appeared  in  a 
truss  of  one  of  the  plants  a  single  flower 
that  showed  a  tendency  to  become  double  ; 
this  flower  was  fertilised  with  its  own  pollen, 
and  some  dozen  and  a  half  of  seedlings  were 
obtained,  among  which  were  R.  balsamini- 
florum,  and  its  varieties,  R.  b.  album  and 
aureum. 

Thus,  as  was  pointed  out  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Henslow,  the  first  result  of  crossing  to  be 
noticed  is  R.  jasminiflorum,  which  has  a  long 
slender  white  tube  and  abortive  calyx,  crossed 
by  the  open-mouthed  and  much  larger  orange- 
coloured  blossom  of  R.  javanicum.  The  seed- 
ling produced  (Princess  Royal)  showed  no  trace 
of  yellow,  but  retained  the  pink  from  the  orange. 
The  tube,  however,  was  longer  than  in  R  java- 
nicum, but  larger  mouthed  than  in  R.  jasmini- 
florum. Crossing  this  rose-pink  hybrid  with 
R.  jasminiflorum,  the  result  was  to  eliminate 
the  pink,  and  to  obtain  a  flower  of  the  same 
shape  and  size  as  the  Princess  Royal,  but  pure 
white.     In  none  was  the  calyx  fully  developed. 

The  second  instance  was  a  cross  between 
R.  Brooki  gracile,  a  large  and  yellow-flowering 
species,  and  R.  Lobbi,  a  large-flowering  tubular 
kind,  of  a  deep  crimson  colour.  Many  seed- 
lings were  raised.  In  the  second  generation, 
as  above  stated,  one  of  the  plants  had  one 
flower  only  in  &  truss  with  a  tendency  to,  become 
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semi-double,  inasmuch  as  one  stamen  only  was 
slightly  "petaloid."  The  stigma  of  this  flower 
was  touched  with  the  pollen  from  a  stamen  in 
the  same  flower  as  the  pistil,  thus  "  self-fertilisa- 
tion "  was  artificially  effected.  From  this  pod 
twenty  seedlings  were  raised.  Of  these  five 
only  have  as  yet  bloomed  ;  one  was  deep  rose- 
pink,  called  balsaminiflorum,  which  has  received 
a  First-class  Certificate  (upper  flower  in  fig.  38). 
The  four  others  were  respectively  a  large  and 
massive  double'white,  a  salmon  with  a  short  thick 
green  tube,  semi-double  yellow,  with  a  rather 
large  and  thicker  tube  (lower  flower,  fig.  38),  a 
semi-double  rose,  resembling  Princess  Royal, 
only  the  latter  was  single,  so  that  from  one 
flower  offspring  were  produced  of  colours  vary- 
ing from  white  to  pink,  and  to  yellow,  while 
some  were  single  and  others  double.  Fifteen 
more  have  yet  to  bloom. 

A  curious  botanical  feature  attaching  to  these 
seedlings  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Henslow,  in 
the  development  of  a  rudimentary  calyx.  It  is 
well  known  that  plants  which  bear  small  flowers 
much  crowded  together,  as  Eider,  Ivy,  Honey- 
suckle, Valerian,  "  Composites,"  Galium,  &c, 
have  none,  or  at  least  a  very  rudimentary  calyx  ; 
and  R.  jasminiflorum,  which  produces  dense 
tufts  of  small  tubular  flowers,  is  also  without 
one,  which,  however,  is  present  in  the  larger- 
flowering  kinds  ;  so  that  those  seedlings  which 
bear  much  larger  blossoms  than  R.  jasmini- 
florum are  reproducing  the  feature  of  a  calyx 
characteristic  of  larger  flowers. 

The  genus  Rhododendron  has  been  taken  in 
hand  for  hybridising  purposes  not  only  by  those 
who  have  had  commercial  objects  in  view,  but  by 
experimentalists  and  botanists,  from  a  motive 
of  intelligent  curiosity,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
we  possess  a  body  of  carefully  recorded  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  which  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  physiologist,  and  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  of  very  great  importance  to  the  cultivator. 
This  is  proved  by  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Standishes,  the  Waterers,  the  Rollis- 
sons,  the  Lanes,  the  Veitches,  the  Davieses 
(some  notes  on  the  origin  of  whose  Rhodo- 
dendrons will  be  found  in  our  columns  on 
August  16,  1879,  p.  201),  and  among  amateurs 
especially  by  Mr.  Anderson-Henry  and  Mr. 
Mangles.  For  the  literature  of  the  subject 
the  reader  should  refer  to  the  papers  of  Dean 
Herbert,  Mr.  Anderson-Henry,  and  Mr.  Man- 
gles, in  our  columns,  and  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  while  for  a 
brief  summary  of  results  obtained  up  to  the 
date  of  publication  Mr.  Burbidge's  very  useful 
Cultivated  Plants  may  be  profitably  consulted. 


1 


MASDEVALLIA  HIEROGLYPHICA,  am.  sp.* 
This  is  very  near  Masdevallia  Arminii,  yet  the 
whole  outer  perigone  is  most  distinctly  formed  in  a 
novel  manner.  The  odd  sepal  stands  upright,  is 
flat,  not  galeate,  the  lateral  ones  are  nearly  square, 
and  the  long  tails  are  suddenly  bent  down,  surpass- 
ing three  times  the  length  of  the  perigone  itself. 
The  base  of  this  is  almost  funnel-shaped.  The  colour 
appears  pallid,  and  may  have  been  white,  or  lightest 
ochre.  The  odd  sepal  has  three  dark  lines,  and 
numerous  small  dark  spots  between  and  on  the 
borders.  The  lateral  sepals  have  a  dark  brownish- 
purple  area,  surrounded  by  that  pallid  colour.  It 
has  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  Masdevallia  Es- 
trada?, and  must  prove  very  elegant.  It  came  from 
New  Grenada,  and  was  sent  by  Mr.  F.  Sander  in 
dried  specimens.  H,  67.  Rchb.  f. 

•  Masdevallia  hieroglyfhica,  nov.  sp.— Afl".  Masdevallia: 
Arminii :  perigonio  basi  infundibulari ;  lacinia  imparl  Iriangula 
obtusangula  plana,  laciniis  lateralibus  subrjuadralis,  candis 
elongatis  perigonium  plus  ler  excedentibus,  lateralibus  deflexis  ; 
tepalis  ligulatis  apice  minutissime  tridentatis,  basi  lacinula 
lineal  i  inflexa ;  labello  oblongo  apice  retuso  cum  apiculo,  brevis- 
sime  renexo.     New  Grenada.  H.  G.  Rclib.  / 


Pachysandra  terminalis.* 
The  old  Pachysandra  procumbens  is  one  of  those 
very  peculiar  looking  plants  which  offer  few  attrac- 
tions except  to  the  professed  botanist  and  the  lover  of 
curiosities.  By  such  its  peculiar  habit,  conformation, 
and  its  quaint  spring-developed  blossoms  are  sure  to 
be  appreciated.  The  plant  we  have  now  to  call  atten- 
tion to  appeals  to  a  wider  public,  though  we  do  not 
think  a  purely  aesthetic  tribunal  would  award  it  a 
First-class  Certificate.  It  is  a  hardy  Japanese  herba- 
ceous perennial,  or  possibly  of  shrubby  growth,  of  low 
stature,  and  somewhat  stiff  habit.  The  leaves  are 
crowded  towards  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  those  lower 
down  being  early  deciduous.  Each  leaf  is  about 
2  inches  in  length  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  broadly  obovate,  tapering  gradually  towards 
the  base  into  a  long  slender  leaf-stalk,  coarsely  toothed 
at  the  margins,  glabrous,  coriaceous,  green  in  the 
centre,  and  with  a  whitish  marginal  variegation. 
Growth  at  the  margins  being  stopped  by  the  absence 
of  chlorophyll  the  disc  continuing  to  grow  becomes 
cup-shaped,  the  white  margin  acting  as  a  curb, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  variegated  Ivies 
and  similar  plants.  Another  peculiarity  worth 
notice   is  the  ascending  direction  of  the  leaf-stalks, 


Fig.  38.— rhododendron  balsaminiflorum  :  double  white; 
and  a  semi-double  form,  vell0w  \  both  from  the 
same  seed-pod.    (see  text.) 


which  do  not  spread  as  usual,  but  ascend  parallel  to 
the  stem,  and  thus  the  terminal  group  of  leaves 
resembles  a  vase  in  shape.  The  flowers,  which  we 
have  not  seen  except  in  the  dried  specimens,  re- 
semble those  of  the  better  known  species,  and  in  con- 
formation are  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  common 
Box.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  close 
relationship  between  the  plants  of  Japan  and  of 
Eastern  North  America  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Asa 
Gray.  For  gardens,  its  chief  value  will  be  as  a  hardy 
dwarf,  sub-evergreen,  variegated  plant,  at  once  cheer- 
ful-looking and  peculiar.  It  would  be  well  suited  for 
the  rockwork.  We  met  with  the  plant  recently  in 
the  High  Beech  nurseries  of  Mr.  George  Paul. 


Spiraea  callosa. — A  dwarf,  hardy,  free-flowering 
variety,  suitable  for  the  rockery,  and  bearing  medium- 
sized  clusters  of  creamy-white  flowers,  which  will 
suit  the  amateur  grower  for  cutting  as  well  as 
furnishing  his  rockery.  The  flowers  are  the  same 
colour  as  those  of  S.  Douglasii,  which  is  a  taller  and 
much  stronger  grower,  and  of  course  bears  flowers 
proportionately  larger  than  its  dwarfer  congener. 

*  Pachysandra  terminalis,  Sieb.  et  Zucc.  Fam.  Nat.  117  ; 
Miquel,  Preliisio  yar0>t.,p.  =92  ;  Franchet  et  Savatier,  Enum. 
PI.  Jifon.,  t.  <a8. 


HARDY  HEATHS. 

There  are  few  more  desirable  plants  than  these — 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  alike,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  bloom,  their  stiff  wiry  foliage  giving  the  im- 
pression of  hardihood,  their  profusion  of  flowers  that 
of  cheerfulness  and  beauty.  The  earliest  to  flower  is 
E.  carnea,  much  used  for  spring  bedding,  and  just 
now  and  during  the  autumn  months  there  is  a  wealth 
of  them.  Messrs.  Veitch  have  kindly  sent  us  a  collec- 
tion from  their  Combe  Wood  Nurseries,  including 
many  varieties  of  common  species  and  many  of  great 
interest.  For  our  present  purpose  we  include  under 
Heaths,  Menziesias,  Dabeocias,  Callunas,  and  Ericas. 

Menziesia  polifolia  alba. — Differing  only  from 
the  common  form  in  its  white  flowers. 

Menziesia  polifolia  atro-purpurea. — A  neat, 
hardy  Heath,  with  small  lanceolate  leaves,  white  on 
the  under-surface,  and  wiih  erect  racemes  of  deep 
purple,  bell-shaped,  nodding  flowers.  The  present 
variety  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  in  the  deeper 
colour  of  the  flowers. 

Calluna  vulgaris  alba  nana. — A  form  of  the 
common  Ling,  with  elongate,  slender,  erect  branches, 
with  cymes  of  white,  horizontally  placed,  bell-shaped 
flowers  at  intervals  on  each  side  of  the  stem.  On  the 
weaker  branches  the  flowers  are  solitary  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves. 

Calluna  vulgaris  tenuifolia  alba. — A  form 
with  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the 
short  stalks  so  twisted  as  to  bring  all  the  flowers  into 
two  close  ranks,  the  flowers  themselves  being 
ascending. 

Calluna  vulgaris  rigida.  —  A  dwarf,  very 
compact  form,  with  closely  set,  shortly  stalked,  white 
ascending  flowers. 

Calluna  vulgaris  aurea. — A  form  with  loose 
growing  erect  or  ascending  branches,  clad  with 
yellowish  leaves,  rather  less  closely  set  than  In  the 
ordinary  type,  and  rather  longer.  The  flowers  are 
small,  whitish,  shortly  stalked,  stalks  solitary  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves. 

Calluna  vulgaris  coccinea. — A  form  of  spread- 
ing habit,  with  densely  packed,  short  green  leaves, 
and  closely  set,  two-ranked,  ascending  violet  flowers, 
one  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf. 

Calluna  vulgaris  globosa. — A  very  remark- 
able dwarf  form,  with  the  shortened  branches  and 
contracted  stem  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  globose  tuft 
or  hummock.     Flowers  solitary,  ascending,  rosy-lilac. 

Erica  cinerea  atro-purpurea. — A  form  of  this 
common  English  species,  with  much  darker  flowers 
than  usual. 

Erica  cinerea  alba. — A  form  with  pure  white 
flowers,  while  E.  cinerea  coccinea,  has  somewhat  paler 
flowers  than  ordinary. 

Erica  vagan  (the  Cornish  Heath). — A  dwarf  shrub 
with  linear  ascending  leaves,  and  close  racemes  of 
pink  bell-shaped  flowers,  from  which  the  anthers  pro- 
trude. Unlike  most  Heaths,  the  anthers  are  destitute 
of  awns.  This  plant  occurs  wild  in  Britain  only  in 
Western  Cornwall,  but,  as  it  is  found  in  Western 
France  and  Spain,  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
lineage  as  the  French  and  Spanish  plants,  but  cut  off 
from  them  in  olden,  very  olden  times,  by  the  subsid- 
ence of  the  land  between  the  two  countries. 

Erica  vagans  alba,  is  like  the  species,  but  has 
white  flowers  only. 

Erica tetralix  var.  rubra. — A  deeper  coloured 
variety  of  the  cross-leaved  Heath,  and  var.  alba  with 
white  flowers. 

Erica  Mackaiana. — A  dwarf  form  with  the  in- 
florescence of  E.  Tetralix,  but  with  broader,  flatter 
leaves.  At  present  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
comparing  this  with  the  typical  plant  which  is  found 
in  Galway  and  in  Spain,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  E.  Tetralix  and  E.  ciliata.  Our 
specimen  differs  from  both  in  the  foliage,  it  has  the 
inflorescence  of  E.  Tetralix,  while  the  form  of  the 
corolla  is  more  that  of  E.  ciliata.  The  branches  are 
brown,  rather  thickly  beset  with  white  shaggy  hairs. 
The  leaves  are  in  whorls  of  four,  spreading  ovate 
oblong,  green  above,  white  beneath,  the  margin  pro- 
vided with  long  gland-tipped  hairs.  The  flowers  are 
in  one-sided  terminal  heads,  as  in  Tetralix  ;  corollas 
pale  lilac,  curved,  distended,  contracted  at  the  throat, 
with  a  very  short  limb,  stamens  and  style  included. 
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Our  plant  does  not  wholly  agree  with  the  description 
in  the  Student's  Flora. 

Recently,  at  High  Beech,  we  observed  that  Mr. 
George  Paul  was  trying  the  hardihood  of  Erica 
hiemalis,  as  grown  entirely  out-of-doors,  but  we  fear 
such  winters  as  we  experienced  in  the  last  of  the 
seventies,  and  the  first  of  the  eighties,  would  not  be 
propitious  to  such  an  experiment.  Last  winter,  of 
course,  afforded  no  real  test. 


ON    THE  CONNECTION  OF  THE 

WHEAT  MILDEW  WITH  THE  BAR- 
BERRY. 

Has  the  Barberry  really  anything  to  do  with  the 
mildew  in  Wheat  ?  This  question  is  one  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  to  the  agriculturist  and  through  him 
to  all  classes  of  the  community.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
novel  one,  and  cannot  be  shelved  as  a  new-fangled 
notion  too  crude  to  be  worth  investigation  ;  for  it  is 
just  a  century  ago,  this  present  year,  that  the  first  re- 
corded experiment  bearing  upon  the  question  was  per- 
formed, in  the  same  county  in  which  these  lines  are 
penned.  Seventeen  years  ago  the  connection  was 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  Continental  botanists,  but 
many  of  us  in  this  country  and  in  America  either  de- 
nied it  altogetheror  accepted  it  in  a  half-hearted  sort  of 
way.  The  magnitude  of  the  interest  at  stake,  as  well 
as  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  demand  that  we  should  take  the  trouble 
to  decjde  one  way  or  the  other.  If  the  experiments 
upon  which  the  assertion  of  this  connection  is  based, 
will  not  bear  repeating,  let  us  cast  the  vaunted  theory 
to  the  winds  and  have  done  with  it.  But  if,  upon  the 
other  hand,  these  experiments  prove  the  connection, 
let  us  accept  it  although  it  does  uproot  our  prejudices 
and  entails  the  acceptance  of  a  great  deal  which  at 
present  we  regard  as  too  wonderful  to  be  true,  for 
Puccinia  graminis  is  by  no  means  the  only  case  of 
the  kind. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  conclusion  one  way  or  the  other,  that  the 
writer  in  the  summer  of  1SS1  performed  a  seriesof  ex- 
periments" by  infecting  a  number  of  Wheat  plants 
with  ripe  spores  of  the  Barberry  fungus,  with  this  re- 
sult, that  while  76  per  cent,  of  the  infected  plants 
took  the  disease,  no  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  similar 
Wheat  plants,  which  were  kept  as  check  plants,  be- 
came spontaneously  affected  with  mildew.  The 
natural  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  6  percent,  was 
not  conclusive  evidence.  It  is  obvious  that  mildew 
is  a  highly  infectious  disease,  and  the  necessity  for 
a  less  rough  method  of  experiment  is  demanded  if 
unequivocal  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1882)  another  series  of 
experiments  was  instituted,  in  which  not  only  was 
the  Barberry  fungus  sown  upon  Wheat,  under  circum- 
stances which  should,  as  far  as  possible,  preclude  the 
agency  of  accidental  infection,  but  conversely  the 
Wheat  mildew  was  sown  upon  Barberry  plants — 
with  the  result,  it  may  be  premised,  of  once  again 
demonstrating  that  the  Barberry  fungus  and  the 
Wheat  mildew  are  two  states  of  one  and  the  same 
fungus.  Lest  it  should  be  thought  I  have  jumped 
too  eagerly  to  this  conclusion  it  may  here  be  said 
that  when  I  began  these  experiments  this  year  it  was 
with  a  mind  biased  against  the  theory  of  "  heterce- 
cism  "  (that  is,  the  occurrence  of  the  same  fungus  in 
different  phases  of  its  growth  on  totally  different  plants), 
that  the  experiments  now  amount  to  more  than  a 
hundred,  and  that  they  have  embraced  many  other 
species  of  Uredines  besides  the  one  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  Had  we  given  our  forefathers 
more  credit  for  the  faculty  of  observation  it  would  not 
have  taken  us  a  hundred  years  to  arrive  at  our  present 
position  ;  nor  will  the  time  be  wasted  if  we  glance  in 
detail  at  some  of  their  writings  on  this  subject. 

History  of  the  Subject. 

The  mildew  of  Wheat  has,  as  a  blight,  probably  been 
known  from  remote  antiquity.  The  Romans  held 
a  festival  on  April  25 — the  Robigalia,  or  Rubigalia — 
with  the  object  of  protecting  their  fields  from  mildew. 
The  sacrifices  offered  on  this  occasion  consisted  of 
the  entrails  of  a  dog  and  a  sheep,  accompanied  with 
frankincense  and  wine.f  The  fungoid  nature  of  the 
mildew  was  not  known  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
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last  century,  for  Tull,"  writing  in  1733,  attributes  it 
to  the  attacks  of  small  insects  "brought  (some  think) 
by  the  east  wind,"  which  feed  upon  the  Wheat,  leaving 
theirexcreta  as  black  spotsupon  the  straw,  "  asis  shown 
by  the  microscope  !  "  Felice  Fontana.t  some  thirty 
years  later,  published  an  account  of  the  fungus  with 
figures.  Persoon.t  in  1797,  gave  it  the  name  it  still 
bears  (Puccinia  graminis),  and  also  figured  it,  as  did 
Sowerby,§  in  1799,  under  the  name  of  Uredo 
frumenti. 

The  first  mention  of  the  subject  immediately  under 
consideration  is  by  Marshall,  H  who,  writing  in  17S1, 
says  : — 

"It  has  long  been  considered  as  one  of  the  first  of 
vulgar  errors  among  husbandmen  that  the  Berberry 
plant  has  a  pernicious  quality  (or  rather  a  mysterious 
power)  of  blighting  the  Wheat  which  grows  near  it. 

"This  idea,  whether  it  be  erroneous  or  founded  on 
fact,  is  no  where  more  strongly  rooted  than  among  the 
Norfolk  farmers  ;  one  of  whom  mentioning,  with  a 
serious  countenance,  an  instance  of  this  malady,  I  very 
fashionably  laughed  at  him.  He,  however,  stood  firm, 
and  persisted  in  his  being  in  the  right,  intimating  that,  so 
far  from  being  led  from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  he  was, 
in  the  reverse,  led  from  the  effect  to  the  cause  ;  for 
observing  a  stripe  of  blasted  Wheat  across  his  close,  he 
traced  it  back  to  the  hedge,  thinking  there  to  have  found 
the  enemy  ;  but  being  disappointed,  he  crossed  the  lane 
into  a  garden  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  where  he  found 
a  large  Barberry  bush  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had 
looked  for  it.  The  mischief,  according  to  his  description, 
stretched  away  from  this  point  across  the  field  of  Wheat, 
growing  broader  and  fainter  (like  the  tail  of  a  comet)  the 
farther  it  proceeded  from  its  source.  The  effect  was 
carried  to  a  greater  distance  than  he  had  ever  observed 
it  before,  owing,  as  he  believed,  to  an  opening  in  the 
orchard  behind  it  to  the  south-west,  forming  a  gut  or 
channel  for  the  wind. 

#  t  *■  *  >.<, 

"  Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  be  it  what  it 
may,  I  have  inquired  further  among  intelligent  farmers 
concerning  the  subject.  They  are,  to  a  man,  decided  in 
their  opinion  as  to  the  fact,  which  appears  to  have  been 
so  long  established  in  the  minds  of  the  principal  farmers, 
that  it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain  it  from  observation, 
Berberry  plants  having  (of  late  years  more  particularly) 
been  extirpated  from  farm  hedges  with  the  utmost  care 
and  assiduity  ;  one  instance,  however,  of  mischief  this 
year  I  had  related  to  me  ;  and  another  I  was  myself 
eye-witness  to.  Mr.  William  Barnard,  of  Bradfield, 
says  that  this  year,  seeing  a  patch  of  his  Wheat  very 
much  blighted,  he  looked  round  for  a  Barberry  bush, 
but  seeing  none  conspicuous  in  the  hedge,  which  was 
thick,  he  with  some  difficulty  got  into  it,  and  there  found 
the  enemy.  He  is  clearly  decided  as  to  the  fact.  Mr. 
William  Gibbs,  of  Rowton,  telling  me  that  a  patch  of 
his  Wheat  was  blighted  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  he 
believed  it  to  proceed  from  some  sprigs  of  Barberry  which 
remained  in  the  neighbouring  hedge  (which  a  few  years 
ago  was  weeded  from  it),  I  went  to  inspect  the  place, 
and  true  it  is  that  near  it  we  found  three  small  plants  of 
Barberry,  one  of  which  was  particularly  full  of  berries. 
The  straw  of  the  Wheat  is  black,  and  the  grain,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  a  mere  husk  of  bran,  while  the  rest  of  the 
piece  is  of  a  much  superior  quality. 

' '  These  circumstances  are  undoubtedly  strong  evidence, 
but  do  not  by  any  means  amount  to  proof." 

On  October  16,  1782,  Marshall^!  writes: — 

"  To  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  opinion 
I  had  a  small  bush  of  the  Barberry  plant  set  in  February 
or  March  last,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  piece  of  Wheat. 

"  I  neglected  to  make  any  observations  upon  it  uniil  a 
little  before  harvest,  when  a  neighbour  (Mr.  John  Baker, 
of  Southrepps)  came  to  tell  me  of  the  effect  it  had  pro- 
duced. 

"  The  Wheat  was  then  changing,  and  the  rest  oi  the 
piece  (about  20  acres)  had  acquired  a  considerable  degree 
of  whiteness  (white  Wheat)  ;  while  about  the  Berberry 
bush  there  appeared  a  long  but  somewhat  oval-shaped 
stripe  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  obvious  to  a  person  riding 
on  the  road  at  a  considerable  distance. 

"The  part  affected  resembled  the  tail  of  a  comet,  the 
bush  itself  representing  the  nucleus,  on  one  side  of  which 
the  sensible  effect  reached  about  12  yards,  the  tail  point- 
ing towards  the  south-west,  so  that  probably  the  effect 
took  place  during  a  north-east  wind. 

"  At  harvest  the  ears  near  the  bush  stood  erect,  hand- 
ling soft  and  chaffy  ;  the  grains  slender,  shrivelled,  and 
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light.    As  the  distance  from  the  bush  inci eased  the  eitccl 
was  less  discernible,  until  it  vanished  impero  ptibly. 

"  The  rest  of  the  piece  was  a  tolerable  crop,  and  the 
straw  clean,  except  on  a  part  which  was  lodged,  where 
the  straw  nearly  resembled  that  round  the  Barberry,  but 
the  grain  on  that  part,  though  lodged,  was  much  heavier 
than  it  was  on  this,  where  the  crop  stood  erect. 

"  The  grain  of  the  crop,  in  general,  was  thin-bodied  ; 
nevertheless  ten  grains,  chosen  impartially  out  of  the 
ordinary  corn  of  the  piece,  took  twenty-four  of  the 
barberried  grains,  chosen  equally  impartially,  to  balance 
them." 

In  17S4  Marshall  repeated  his  experiment  at  Statfold 
in  Staffordshire,  with  the  same  result.  He  says:* 
— "  Upon  the  whole,  although  I  have  not  from  this 
year's  experience  been  able  to  form  any  probable  con- 
jecture as  to  the  cause  of  the  injury,  it  nevertheless 
serves  to  fix  me  still  more  firmly  in  my  opinion  that 
the  Barberry  is  injurious  to  Wheat." 

Withering,  writing  in  1787  of  Berberis  vulgaris, 
says:+ — "This  shrub  should  never  be  permitted  to 
grow  in  corn  lands,  for  the  ears  of  Wheat  near  it 
never  611,  and  its  influence  in  this  respect  has  been 
known  to  extend  as  far  as  300  or  400  yards  across  a 
field." 

In  1804  this  country  suffered  severely  from  an  out- 
break of  Wheat  mildew,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr. 
Arthur  Young,  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, issued  a  circular  of  questions,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
consensus  of  opinion,  from  farmers,  landowners,  and 
others,  interested  in  the  subject,  as  to  various  points 
connected  with  causation  of  mildew.  The  ninth  ques- 
tion ran  thus  :  — "  Have  you  made  any  observation  on 
the  Barberry  as  locally  affecting  Wheat  ?  "  The  replies 
to  these  questions  were  published, {  and  from  them 
the  following  evidence  bearing  upon  the  question  we 
are  considering  are  selected. 

Isaac  King,  Esq.,  Wycombe,  Bucks,  in  answer  to 
the  question  about  the  Barberry  says  : — "  In  1795  a 
field  of  about  20  acres  had  two  large  Barberry  bushes 
growing  within  20  yards  of  it.  These  appeared  to  be 
the  focus  of  destruction  to  several  acres  ;  in  front, 
close  to  the  hedge,  the  Wheat  was  as  black  as  ink,  and 
further  off  it  was  affected  to  a  less  degree  ...  In 
short,  I  had  15  acres  very  good,  and  5  of  very  little 
value.  You  may  conclude  the  Barberries  were 
destroyed." 

Mr.  S.  Johnson, $  Thurning,  Norfolk,  says: — 
"My  observations  on  the  Barberry  have  been  for 
several  years.  I  have  seen  the  blast  from  a  small 
stem  blown  on  the  Wheat  in  one  direction  upwards 
of  2  furlongs  like  smoke  from  a  chimney." 

Mr.  W.  MaxeyJ  Knotting,  Bucks,  says  :— "  When 
passing  a  Wheat  field  a  few  years  ago  on  the  eve  of 
harvest  I  noticed  some  streaks  of  a  different  and 
darker  hue  across  a  furlong  of  Wheat  from  the  hedge 
directly  opposite  ;  at  the  end  of  each  streak  was  a 
Barberry  bush." 

Mr.  James, Sheppard, IF  Chippendale,  Newmarket, 
sayS: — "I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  Wheat 
growing  near  a  Barberry  not  being  injured  more  or 
less." 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  quote  any  further  from 
Mr.  Young's  correspondents  upon  this  point. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  his  paper  on  "Wheat  Mildew," 
alluding  to  the  subject  before  us,  mentions  the  belief 
as  being  prevalent  amongst  farmers,  but  scarcely 
credited  by  botanists,  and  points  out  the  resemblance 
the  yellow  fungus  on  Barberry  has  to  rust,  although 
it  is  larger.  He  says  :** — "  Is  it  not  more  than  pos- 
sible that  the  parasitic  fungus  of  the  Barberry  and 
that  of  Wheat  are  one  and  the  same  species,  and  that 
the  seed  is  transferred  from  the  Barberry  to  the 
corn  ?  " 

This  is  precisely  what  Professor  De  Bary  did  sixty 
years  afterwards,  when  he  actually  produced  the 
Wheat  mildew  from  the  Barberry  iungus.  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  although  these  statements 
were  made  half  a  century  ago,  this  in  no  way 
affects  their  veracity ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
a  more  recent  instance  in  which  the  deleterious  influ- 
ence of  the  Barberry  is  shown.  M.  Gabriel  Rivet, +t 
writing  in  1869,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Paris  and 
Lyons  Railway  Company  planted  a  Barberry  hedge 
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beside  their  line.  The  neighbouring  proprietors 
drew  up  petitions,  and  asked  the  company  to  remove 
the  hedge.  The  company  made  trials,  by  cutting 
a  part  of  it  down  to  see  if  it  was  really  as  hurtful  as 
was  alleged,  and  found  the  mildew  so  much  diminished 
thereby  that  they  had  the  whole  hedge  removed. 

On  July  17,  1882,  I  examined  a  6eld  of  Wheat  at 
Flitcham,  Norfolk,  in  the  hedge  of  which  were  three 
Barberry  bushes.  Although  they  had  been  cut  down 
a  fortnight  previously  there  was  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  place  where  each  had  been  from  the  extent  to 
which  the  corn  was  destroyed  by  mildew  in  a  semi- 
circle, about  10  yards  in  diameter,  opposite  each 
bush.  The  rest  of  the  field  was  free  from  the  disease. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  three  Barberry  bushes,  or 
rather  the  places  where  they  had  been,  were  found  by 
looking  for  the  mildewed  places  in  the  Wheat.  It 
was  felt  at  the  time  that  had  any  disbeliever  in  the 
hetercecism  of  the  Wheat  mildew  been  present  he 
would  have  been,  then  and  there,  convinced  by  the 
logic  of  facts. 

Life-history  of  the  Fungus. 
Since  Persoon  gave  to  the  fungus  which  causes 
the  Wheat  mildew  the  name  of  Puccinia  gram- 
inis,  in  the  year  1797,  our  knowledge  of  its  life 
history  has  progressively  increased,  owing  to  the 
rescearches  of  Tulasne  and  DeBary,  who  have  shown, 
first,  its  connection  with  rust ;  then  its  mode  of  ger- 
mination ;  and  lastly,  its  hetercecismal  character. 
The  genus  Puccinia  is  purely  a  parasitic  one.  Up  to 
the  present  time  some  eighty  species  have  been  met 
with  in  Great  Britain.  A  perfect  Puccinia  has  no 
less  than  five  kinds  of  reproductive  forms,  to  which 
the  following  names  have  been  applied,  viz.  :  — 
^cidium,  Spermogonia,  Uredo,  Puccinia,  and  Pro- 
mycelium.  Since  these  various  forms  of  fructification 
constitute  a  cycle  it  matters  but  little  which  we  com- 
mence with,  for  if  they  be  only  taken  consecutively 
we  shall  come  round  to  the  one  with  which  we  started. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
Uredo. 

First  Stage  :  Rust — or  Uredo  spores  (fig.  39). 

Uredo  linearis, — The  well  known  rust  of  Wheat 
consists,  as  its  names  imply,  of  elongated  masses  of 
orange  spores,  which,  during  the  summer  months, 
occur  abundantly  upon  the  living  leaves  of  various 
grasses  and  cereals.  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  leaves,  for  it  frequently  is  found  upon  their 
sheaths,  upon  the  stem,  and  also  upon  the  glumes. 
If  a  speck  of  rust  be  examined  through  a  common 
lens,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  golden 
dust  around  which  can  be  seen  the  torn  edges  of 
the  epidermis.  This  yellow  powder  consists  of  oval 
spores,  measuring  from  25  to  35  mk.  long  by  from 
15  to  20  mk.  wide.  They  are  not  uniform  in  shape, 
some  being  more  globose  than  others,  but  they  are 
all  studded  with  minute  protuberance?,  so  as  to 
present  a  warted  appearance.  They  were  originally 
formed  beneath  the  cuticle  of  the  plant,  which,  as 
they  increased  in  size  and  number,  they  ruptured. 
When  mature,  these  spores  readily  fall  apart,  and  are 
scattered  and  carried  away  by  the  faintest  breath  of 
air.  Examined  more  attentively,  the  majority  will 
be  found  to  possess  at  one  end  an  appendage  mark- 
ing the  point  of  their  attachment  to  the  leaf  from 
which  they  sprang.  If  a  young  pustule  of  rust  be 
examined  in  section,  it  will  be  found  that  each  spore 
springs  separately  from  a  single  transparent  thread 
or  tube,  a  portion  of  the  mycelium  or  spawn  of  the 
fungus.  This  mycelium  consists  of  an  entanglement 
of  hyaline  tubes,  ramifying  between  the  cells  of  the 
plant  that  bears  it;  at  certain  points  these  accumulate 
together  and  give  off  a  mass  of  branches,  parallel  to 
each  other,  all  pointing  towards  the  cuticle  of  the 
leaf.  These  branches  become  enlarged  at  their  super- 
ficial extremities,  where  eventually  each  one  produces  a 
single  spore.  These  spores  are  at  first  like  the  mycelium 
— colourless,  but  soon  become  filled  with  yellow  endo- 
chrome ;  they  then  by  their  combined  pressure 
rupture  the  cuticle,  and  constitute  the  Uredo  above- 
mentioned. 

If  a  few  fresh,  ripe  spores  be  placed  upon  a  drop 
of  water  on  a  glass  slide  and  kept  in  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere, they  will  in  three  or  four  hours  germinate. 
This  process  is  very  interesting,  and  can  easily  be 
watched  by  any  one  who  cares  to  take  the  trouble 
to  do  so.  In  from  two  to  four  hours  most  of  the 
spores  will  have  protruded  two  germ  tubes  from  the 
middle  of  their  length.  These  tubes  come  through 
two  circular  openings  in  the  thick  wall  of  the  spore  ; 
in  from  five  to  six  hours  the  germ  tubes  will  be  twice 


or  thrice  the  length  of  the  spore,  and  in  them  will  be 
seen  yellow  granules  from  the  interior  of  the  spore. 
As  a  rule  only  one  of  these  germ-tubes  continues  its 
growth,  which  it  does  so  rapidly  that  in  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  hours  it  has  become  many  times  the 
length  of  the  spore.  During  this  time  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  yellow  endochrome  (contents  of  the 
cell)  has  passed  from  the  interior  of  the  spore, 
and  from  the  abortive  tube,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  growing  one.  This  tube  has  not  only  grown 
longer,  but  has  taken  a  variable  number  of  spiral 
twists  like  a  corkscrew.  It  now,  at  the  end 
farthest  from  the  spore,  gives  off  a  number  of  irregular 
branches  at  a  more  or  less  rectangular  direction. 
The  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  now  cut  off  by  a  septum 
from  the  empty  spore-case.*     If  this  germination  has 


most.  Probably  in  a  state  of  Nature  they  would 
germinate  soon  after  they  were  ripe,  and  so  become 
effete.  How,  then,  is  it  that  this  rust  re-appears  year 
after  year  ? 

Second  Stage  :  Resting-spore—  Puccinia  or 
Mildew  (fig.  40). 

Towards  the  end  of  summer  the  mycelium,  which 
has  been  continuously  developing  Uredo-spores, 
produces  a  resting-spore — or  a  body  which  has  the 
faculty  of  lying  dormant  throughout  the  winter  and 
germinating  in  spring.  These  resting.spores,  or 
"  teleutospores,"  constitute  the  Puccinia  graminis  or 
Wheat  mildew  proper.  They  are  produced  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  the  Uredo-spores,  but  are  very  different 
in  structure.       Eich  teleutospore  is  club-shaped,  and 
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Fig.  39. — uredo  linearis. 


a,  cluster  of  Uredo-spores  springing  from  mycelium  in  a  Wheat-plant  surrounded  by  the  ruptured  epidermis  ;  b,  e,  d,  e,  f.g,  hf  i, 
Uredo-spores  of  various  ages  ;  k%  Uredo-spore  germinating  in  water,  the  first  change  ;  /,  m,  n,  further  stages  of  germination 
in  water  as  explained  in  the  text ;  o,  Three  spores  of  Uredo  germinating  upon  the  cuticle  of  Wheat,  the  germ-tubes  of 
which  are  entering  the  stomata,  8—10  hrs.  ;  p,  Germ-tube  from  a  Uredo-spore  i-queezing  itself  into  a  stomate  (7  hrs.) 


taken  place  upon  the  cuticle  of  the  Wheat  plant  (or  any 
other  grass  upon  which  the  Uredo  is  parasitic),  one 
or  more  of  the  branches  gains  an  entrance  into  the 
interior  of  the  leaf  through  the  stomata.  Once  inside 
the  leaf,  the  mycelium  is  in  its  proper  soil  and 
luxuriates,  as  before  said,  by  ramifying  between  the 
cells  of  the  host -plant,  and  in  due  course  pro- 
duces Uredo-spores.  But  the  host  plant  does 
not  live  for  ever  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
grasses  die  down  in  winter,  and  although  Uredo-spores 
have  under  favourable,  circumstances  been  known 
to  retain  their  germinativc  power  f  for  some  time, 
yet  they  lose  it  if  kept  dry  for  one  or  two  months  at 

#  For  further  account  of  the  germination  of  this  and  other 
Uredines,  see  Plowright,  Grevillea,  vol.  x.,  p.  138,  pi.  159. 

t  De  Bary,  Neue  Untersuchungen  iiber  Uredineen,  1865, 
p.  24. 


divided  transversely  into  two  compartments  by  a 
septum.  In  colour,  when  seen  by  transmitted  light, 
they  are  a  rich  clear  brown,  but  appear  almost  black 
when  viewed  en  masse.  Inferiorly  each  spore  has  an 
elongated  stem,  by  which  it  is  permanently  attached 
to  the  host-plant.  They  occur  in  elongated  patches 
upon  thest  raw,  sometimes  upon  the  glumes.  Each  patch 
is  surrounded  by  the  torn  everted  edges  of  the  epider- 
mis, so  that  mildewed  straw  when  drawn  through  the 
fingers  feels  rough.  The  teleutospores  measure  from 
30  to  60  mk.  in  length,  by  from  10  to  20  mk.  in 
breadth.  Germination  takes  place  only  after  a  pro- 
longed rest  of  some  months,  and  consists  in  the  protru- 
sion of  a  germ-tube  (the  "  promycelium"  of  De  Bary), 
through  an  opening  in  the  wall  in  each  division  of 
the  teleutospore.  These  germ-tubes  are  of  definite 
length,  straight   below,    usually  curved  towards   the 
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extremity,  often  like  the  hook  of  a  walking-stick" 
The  upper  part  of  the  germ-tube  gives  off  three  simple 
branches  which  taper  from  base  to  apex  ;  where  each 
bears  a  single  oval,  or  subreniform  hyaline  spore  from 
8  to  12  mk.  by  5  to  S  mk.  The  end  of  the  germ- 
tube  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  septa,  from 
each  of  these  divisions  a  tapering  spore-bearing  branch 
arises.  The  spores,  although  hyaline,  are  faintly 
tinged  of  a  pale  yellowish  hue.  These  spores,  when 
placed  in  water,  after  a  short  time  again  germinate  by 
sending  out  a  slender  germ-tube.  Now  it  is  upon  the 
life-history  of  these  spores,  or  promycelium  spores,  as 
they  may  for  distinction's  sake  be  called,  that  the 
main  question  we  have  under  consideration  hinges.  If 
they  be  placed  upon  a  Barberry  leaf  their  slender 
germ-tubes  bore  right  through  the  epidermis  of  the 
leaf  into  its  inteiior,  where  they  produce  a  mycelium, 
which,  in  the  course  of  about  eight  days,  manifests  its 


contrary  to  what  one  would  expect,  they  do  not  enter 
it.  De  Bary*  says,  "The  sowing  of  the  promycelium 
spores  gave  me,  as  they  had  previously  donef,  the 
unexpected  result  that  the  germ-tubes  did  not  pene- 
trate the  epidermis  of  the  mildew  or  tcleutospore- 
bearing  host-plant.  Upon  the  various  parts  of  Tri- 
ticum  repens,  T.  vulgare,  and  Avena  sativa,  they  re- 
mained as  if  they  had  been  sown  upon  a  glass  plate  ; 
the  tubes  turned  irregularly  in  the  most  different 
directions  and  died  off,  the  infected  grass-plant  re- 
maining intact." 

On  April  15  and  17  I  placed  upon  nine  Wheat 
seedlings  some  of  the  same  promycelium  spores  which 
were  used  for  infecting  the  Barberries,  and  upon 
May  7  one  of  the  Wheat  plants  had  rust  or  Uredo 
upon  it.  As  these  plants  were,  however,  exposed  to  the 
air  for  fourteen  days,  an  element  of  doubt  is  admitted, 
although  an  equal  number  of  check  plants  grown  in 
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Fig.  40.— puccinia  graminis. 


Ma<s  of  teleutoppores  springing  from  the  mycelium  and  rupturing  the  epidermis  :  />,  Four  teleutospores  ;  c,  Germinating  teleuto- 
'         spores  bearing  a  prcmycelmm  and  spores  ;  d,  Prcmj  celium  spores  ;  e,  Promycelium  spores  germinating  in  water  ;  /  Three 
promycelium   -pores  which  have  germinated  upon  ihe  skin  o(  a  Barberry  leaf.     Their  germ-tubes  have  bored  iheir  way 
through  the  epidermal  cells,  and  have  begun  to  form  mycelium  (24—48  hours).— After  De  Bary. 


presence  by  development  of  the  first  signs  of  the 
/Ecidium  or  Cluster-cup.  This  is  no  mere  figment 
of  imagination,  but  a  physiological  fact,  that  can  be 
proved  by  any  person  so  disposed. 

Experiments  with  pro-Mycelium  Spores. 

In  the  spring  ol  this  year  (1SS2)  Mr.  James  Bird, 
of  Downham,  kindly  gave  me  six  small  Barberry 
bushes  (Berberis  vulgaris),  about  10  inches  high.  On 
April  14,  April  17,  and  May  9  respectively  I  infected 
one  of  these  with  spores  from  the  promycelium  of 
Puccinia  graminis  from  Wheat  and  Twitch,  and  kept 
the  remaining  three  Barberries  as  control  plants.  In 
due  course  the  .Ecidium  appeared  upon  the  infected 
plants,  the  control  plants  remaining  free  from  .Eci- 
dium,  and  they  continued  so  for  two  months,  when 
they  were  cut  down,  the  experiment  being  then 
ended.  If  the  promycelium  spores,  however,  are 
placed  upon  the  epidermis  of  a  living  Wheat  plant, 


the  open  air  in  the  same  garden  remained  free  from 
Rust.  That  they  did  not  contract  the  parasite  from 
the  Barberries  in  my  garden  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  .Ecidium-spores  there  until  many  days 
later. 

Third  Stage  :  Cluster-cups— ."Ecidium 
(Fig.  41,  p.  236). 
The  .Ecidium  berberidis,  which,  under  any  circum- 
stances, must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  pro- 
mycelium spores  of  Puccinia  graminis  is  a  far  more  at- 
tractive fungusfrom  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  than  either 
of  the  preceding  forms,  when  seen  by  a  low  magnifying 
power,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  beautiful  cluster  of 
minute  cups  filled  with  golden-yellow  spores.  These 
cups  are  formed  of  a  membrane,  which  forms  a  circle 
of  whitish    teeth   round   their    mouths.      They   are 


*  De  Bary,  he.  cit.,  p.  24.  25. 

t  De  Bary,  Clutmf.  Paras.,  p.  86. 


always  in  groups,  and  are  cylindrical  in  form.  The 
spores  which  fill  them  arc  subglobose,  smooth,  golden- 
yellow,  and  measure  from  15  to  25  mk.  in  diameter. 
They,  like  the  Uredo-spores,  are  developed  from 
mycelium,  but  in  quite  a  different  manner ;  for,  in- 
stead of  being  produced  singly,  they  arc  formed  in 
chains,  one  above  another,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cup.  The  oldest  and  ripest  spore  being  at  the  top— 
this,  when  mature  falls  off,  to  be  succeeded  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  by  the  one  next  below  it.  If  a 
leaf  with  the  .Ecidium  upon  it  be  put  upon  an  object- 
glass,  it,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  will  deposit  a 
mass  of  yellow  dust.  If  a  small  quantity  of  this  powder, 
which,  of  course,  consists  of  spores  that  have  been 
shed  by  the  .Ecidium,  be  placed  on  a  drop  of  water, 
few,  if  any,  of  the  spores  will  germinate,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  immature  and  have  fallen  out  of 
the  cup  because  the  plant  has  lost  some  of  its  mois- 
ture by  evaporation.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  as  it  is  often  the  cause  of  failure  in  experiment- 
ing with  the  Uredines.  The  ripe  /Ecidium-spore 
germinates  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Uredo-spore 
does.  The  germ-tube  is  protruded  through  one  of 
the  six  openings  which  exist,  at  any  rate  potentially, 
in  the  epispore.  The  yellow  endochrome  is  passed 
in  the  same  way  to  the  end  of  the  convoluting 
branched  germ-tube,  which  is  destined  to  enter  the 
stomata  of  a  graminaceous  plant.  If,  however,  the 
/Ecidium-spores  fall— as  they,  of  course,  constantly  do 
— upon  the  Barberry  leaves,  they  do  not  reproduce  the 
.Ecidium  berberidis,  for  if  their  germination  be 
watched  upon  the  cuticle,  it  will  be  found  that  their 
germ-tubes  do  not  enter  the  leaves.  Hence  they 
differ  very  considerably  from  the  Uredo-spores,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  continuously  reproduced  them- 
selves upon  their  host-plant.  Neither  will  the  germ- 
tubes  of  the  Uredo-spores,  if  the  latter  be  sown  upon 
Barberry  leaves,  enter  them.  Nor  is  the  /Ecidium 
ever  produced  from  the  Uredo-spores. 

Fourth  Form  :  Spermogonia  (Fig.  42,  p.  237). 
Besides  the  Cluster-cups  there  exists  in  company 
with  the  /Ecidium  another  important  set  of  reproduc- 
tive organs,  which  are  developed  from  the  same 
mycelium,  and  to  which  the  name  Spermogonia  has 
been  applied.  Spermogonia  can  be  seen  as  minute 
dark  specks  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf,  and 
immediately  over  the  place  occupied  by  the  /Ecidium. 
In  point  of  time  they  are  the  first  organs  produced 
by  the  mycelium  of  the  promycelium  spore,  and  they 
last  as  long  as  the  .Ecidium  does.  Sometimes  they  are 
pruduced  alone,  and  are  not  accompanied  by  the  /Eci- 
dium,* but  this  is  an  exceptional  although  not  unique 
occurrence.  Each  spermogonium  consists  of  a  flask- 
shaped  body,  sunk  in  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  formed 
of  exceedingly  delicate  threads  about  half  the  diameter 
of  those  of  the  mycelium,  and  originating  from  them 
(Ue  Bary).  The  mouth  of  the  flask  is  conical,  and 
by  pressure  is  easily  split  from  top  to  bottom  into 
parallel  fibres  or  elongated  cells.  The  interior  is 
filled  with  delicate  threads  which  bear  upon  their 
ends  chains  of  exceeding  minute  bodies,  called  sper- 
matia.  The  spermatia  vary  a  good  deal  in  size  and 
form,  some  are  elongated,  others  nearly  spherical  j  they 
measure  from  2  to  3  mk.  by  .5  to  2  mk.  Their 
function  has  not  as  yet  been  absolutely  demonstrated, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  play  the  part  of  the 
male  element.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  they 
are  the  bodies  one  so  constantly  sees  surrounding  and 
adherent  to  the  spores  of  many  species  of -Ecidium. t 
The  germination  of  ripe  /Ecidium-spores  may  be 
watched  upon  the  cuticle  of  a  Wheat  plant,  and  the 
way  in  which  their  germ-tubes  squeeze  into  the 
stomata  easily  seen. 

Experiments  with  /Ecidium-Spores. 
On  May  23  I  infected  twenty  Wheat  plants  with 
ripe  .Ecidium  spores  that  had  been  sent  me  from 
Drayton  Rectory.  These  Wheat  plants  had  been 
carefully  protected  from  accidental  infection  by  being 
continuously  covered  with  a  bell-glass  from  the  day 
they  were  sown  until  the  experiment  was  concluded. 
On  June  4,  Uredo  appeared  upon  ten  of  these  plants. 
I  then  removed  the  plants  to  my  study,  where  day  by 
day  the  Uredo  made  its  appearance  upon  fresh  plants 
until  the  whole  were  affected.  An  equal  number  of 
Wheat  plants  were  kept  as  a  control  experiment ; 
they  were  protected  in  the  same  way  from  accidental 
infection,  and  remained  perfectly  free  from  Uredo  the 
whole  time. 

«  Cooke,  Microscopic  Fungi,  edit.  4.  1878.  p.  30. 

t  Plowright,  in  Grntillea,  vol.  X.,  p.  14'.  '•  "59.  f-  »  3' 
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Concerning  the  Barberry  .Ecidium  it  only  remains 
to  add,  that  there  are  at  least  two  other  /Ecidia  upon 
various  Barberries  that  are  in  no  way  connected  with 
Puccinia  graminis.  One  of  these  has  only  been  found 
in  Chili,  where  Gay  met  with  it  some  forty  years 
ago.  It  is  mentioned  by  Montagne*  as  occurring  in 
company  with  a  Puccinia  on  the  leaves  of  Berberis 
glauca,  De  Baryt  examined  an  original  specimen  of 
Montagne's  plant,  and  found  the  spores  to  be  twice 
the  size  of  the  Puccinia  graminis  vEcidium,  and  he 
also  found  the  Puccinia  berberidis,  Mont.,  differed 
not  only  from  T.  graminis  but  from  all  other  European 
Puccinia?. 

In  1875  Dr.  P.  Magnus!  drew  attention  to  the 
occurrence  in  various  parts  of  Europe  of  an  /Ecidium 
upon  Barberry,  which  was  originally  described  under 
the  name  of  sE.  magelhanicum  by  Mr.  Berkeley! 
from  specimens  collected  by  Captain  King  at  Port 
Famine,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  upon  Berberis 
ilicifolia.  It  differs  from  the  /Ecidium  of  Puccinia 
graminis  in  appearing  earlier  in  the  year,  in  its  cups 
being  less  elongated,  and  in  their  being  scattered  upon 
the  under-side  of  the  leaf,  in  the  spores  being  larger, 
and  in  their  germ-tubes  not  entering  the  leaves  of 
grasses.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  /E.  graveo- 
lens  collected  by  Shuttleworth  at  Berne  in  1S33,  as 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Cooke.  1 1 

The  foregoing  account  of  Puccinia  graminis  includes 
the  principal  facts  at  present  known  concerning  its 
structure  and  life-history.  That  one  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence is  passed  as  a  parasite  upon  the  Barberry  does 
not  admit  of  doubt.  But  the  question  presents  itself, 
Is  this  an  absolutely  essential  stage,  or  can  the  mildew 
be  propagated  without  the  intervention  of  the  .Ecidium 
state  ?  The  principal  reason  which  suggests  this 
question  is  the  disproportion  which  exists  in  England 
between  the  amount  of  mildew  and  the  number  of  Bar- 
berry bushes.  Especially  does  this  obtain  in  Norfolk, 
where  this  shrub  has  been  to  a  great  extent  exter- 
minated. It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
stray  Wheat  plants,  grown  upon  a  heap  of  farmyard 
manure,  are  almost  invariably  attacked  by  mildew. 
This  has  been  asserted  to  be  due  to  over-nitrogenous 
stimulation,  but  no  amount  of  nitrogen  has  ever  yet 
produced  a  Uredo  or  any  other  spore.  It  is  worth 
remembering  that  a  Wheat  plant,  so  situate,  must, 
during  the  spring,  be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  promycelium  spores  from  the  Puccinia, 
which  is  invariably  formed  upon  straw,  and  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  spores  have  a  greater 
chance  of  infecting  a  plant  than  when  in  artificial 
culture  a  limited  number  is  placed  before  the  frag- 
ment of  a  leaf  and  examined  under  the  microscope. 

But  assuming  that  De  Bary  is  right  in  his  view,  that 
these  promycelium-spores  cannot  enter  the  Wheat 
plant,  is  there  any  way  in  which  the  Uredo  can  be 
produced  other  than  by  the  implantation  of  /Ecidium- 
spores  ?  It  is  improbable  that  the  mycelium  is  per- 
ennial even  when  affecting  perennial  grasses.il  During 
the  winter  months  in  a  not  exceptionally  severe 
winter  it  is  possible  to  find  stray  pustules  of  Uredo 
either  upon  Wheat,  or  more  commonly  upon  Twitch, 
growing  in  sheltered  situations.  Thus  last  December 
( 1SS1)  I  found  a  fresh  pustule  of  Uredo  upon  Twitch 
(T.  repens)  in  a  wood,  and  also  one  in  the  month  of 
March  on  a  hedge  bank  at  Flitcham.  This  spring 
our  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Wheats  were  much  affected 
with  rust ;  some  of  this  may  and  probably  was  due  to 
Uredo  linearis,  kept  alive  from  the  previous  autumn, 
but  the  bulk  of  it  was  due  to  the  Uredo  of  Puc- 
cinia straminis,  which  is  always  an  earlier  Uredo 
than  that  of  P.  graminis. 

There  is  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  amount  of 
injury  done  by  mildew  when  derived  directly  from  the 
Barberry,  and  when  derived  from  Uredo  that  has 
reproduced  itself  through  several  generations.  This 
is  very  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  the  Uredo  is  to  be 
found  every  year  in  almost  every — if  not  in  every — 
cornfield,  but  the  farmer  takes  no  notice  of  it,  as  it 
does  not  appreciably  diminish  the  yield.  But  with 
the  mildew,  which  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  Bar- 
bery bush  the  case  is  different.  The  fungus  grows 
with  such  energy  that  it  so  injures  the  Wheat  plant  as 
to  prevent  it  producing  more  than  a  few  starved 
kernels.  With  such  vigour  does  the  mycelium  grow 
and  fructify  at  the  expense  of  the  Wheat,  that  the 
straw  of  the  latter  frequently  does  not  ripen,  but  dies 
green.  This  is  only  what  one  would  expect  when  the 
fact  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  .Ecidium 
spore  is  a  sexual  product,  whereas  the  Uredo  spore 
is  not. 

The  practical  inference  clearly  is,  that  the  fewer 
the  Barberry  bushes  in  a  district  the  less  will 
that  district  suffer  from  mildew.     The  .Ecidium  of 

•  Montague,  Sylloge,  p.  314.  No.  1138. 
t  De  Bary,  Inc.  at.,  p.  3t,  32. 
J   Magnus.  Hcdivigia,  vol.  xv.,  No.  1876,  p.  3. 
§  Berkeley,  in  Hooker's  Flora  Antarctica,  vol.  11.,  p.  4;o, 
pi.  ifi3.  ng    2. 

II  Cooke.  Fungi,  their  Nature,  &*c. ,  p.  203,  f.  10&. 
"J  De  Bary,  toe.  at.,  p.  23. 


Fuccinia  graminis  is,  however,  not  confined  to  the 
common  Barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris),  but  also  occurs 
upon  B.  ilicifolia,  B.  canadensis,  and  B.  nepalensis,* 
upon  B.  amurensis,  B.  aristata,  and  B.  atro-pupurea,t 
and  also  upon  Mahonia  glauca.  X 

I  have  been  informed,  that  during  the  last  few 
years  the  game  preservers  of  Norfolk  have  been 
rather  extensively  using  some  varieties  of  Barberry  as 
cover  for  game  in  their  plantations  ;  which  variety  has 
been  employed  I  cannot  say,  but  the  practical  im- 
portance to  the  agricultural  community  is  consider- 
able. Appended  is  a  list  of  the  grasses  upon  which 
Puccinia  graminis  is  known  to  occur  in  this  country, 
and  I  have  met  with  it  upon  Wheat,  on  Twitch 
(Triticum  repens),  Dactylis  glomerata,  Poa  pratensis, 
Lolium  perenne,  and  Avena  elatior. 

List  of  Grasses  upon  which  Puccinia  graminis  has  been  known 
to  occur: — 


Phleum  pratense 
Alopecurus  pratensis 

„    fulvus 
Phalaris  arundinacea 
Agrostis  vulgaris 

..     alba 
Calamagrostis  epigejos 
Aira  exspitosa 
Avena  saliva 

,,    fatua 

„    pratensis 

,,     flavescens 

„    elatior 
Poa  annua 

,,    nemoralis 

,,    pratensis 
Molinia  coerulea 
Holcus  lanatus 


Dactylis  glomerata 
Festuca  gigaotea 

„     spectabilis 

„     tenella 
Bromus  mollis 

,,     tectorum 
Triticum  vulgare 

,,     repens 

„     caninum 
Secale  cereale 
Lolium  perenne 
Elymus  arenarius 

,,    glaucifolius 
Hordeum  vulgare 

,,    sylvaticum 

,,     murinum 

,.    distichum 


Charles  B.  Pltrturighl,  Kind's  Lynn,  July  20. 


SPOT    IN   LILIES. 

About  this  time  last  year  Mr.  Berkeley  examined 
and  reported  on  some  Lily  stalks  and  flowers  which 
were  sent  from  this  garden  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  and  which  were  badly  affected  by  the  para- 
sitic fungus  producing  "spot,"  a  disease  too  well 
known  to  cultivators  of  Lilies.  On  meeting  Mr. 
Berkeley  soon  after  reading  his  report  I  had  some 
conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  wishing  to 
obtain  an  opinion  whether  this  parasitic  growth  was 
the  cause  or  the  symptom  of  unhealthiness  in  the 
plant,  and  whether  the  germs  of  it  were  contained  in 
the  Lily  itself,  and  carried  up  with  it  in  its  growth,  or 
were  hanging  about  the  soil,  or  were  brought  from  a 
distance  in  the  air.  On  these  points  Mr.  Berkeley 
would  not  express  any  decided  opinion.  During  five 
years  that  I  have  grown  Lilies  in  the  open  soil  they 
have  never  in  any  season  been  free  from  spot,  which 
affects  different  Lilies  in  different  ways,  and  is  deve- 
loped later  in  some  seasons  than  others.  Last  year 
most  Lilies  did  well  until  the  end  of  July,  then  came 
dismal  cold  and  wet  weather,  and  the  epidemic  of 
spot  became  general  and  destructive.  This  year  spot 
was  visible  on  many  Lilies  by  the  middle  of  June,  but 
its  progress  has  been  slower  than  last  year. 

L.  auratum  affords  the  best  means  of  observing  the 
effects  of  spot  here,  not  only  because  it  seems  especi- 
ally liable  to  it,  but  because  it  is  grown  in  large 
quantities.  Different  kinds  of  Lily,  however,  are,  as 
I  said  before,  affected  by  it  in  different  ways.  Few 
kinds  are  quite  exempt.  I  never  saw  any  sign  of  it 
on  L.  giganteum  or  L.  Martagon  ;  L.  colchicum 
suffers  little,  if  at  all ;  and  L.  ligrinum,  though  it 
seldom  shows  distinct  spot,  almost  always  withers 
prematurely  from  some  cause.  The  early  flowering 
Lilies  suffer  least,  even  when  liable  to  spot.  L.  cro- 
ccum  and  its  varieties,  though  flowering  well,  have  their 
leaves  attacked  after  flowering  with  the  most  decided 
and  typical  form  of  spot ;  but  they  seem  to  flower 
none  the  worse  for  it  next  year.  L.  Humboldti  when 
grown  out-of-doors  seldom  gets  through  its  flowering 
without  being  destroyed  by  spot.  The  attack  begins 
about  the  time  the  first  flowers  open.  The  leaves 
turn  black  and  rot  away  as  if  frost-bitten,  and  the 
flower-buds  cease  to  open,  and  dry  up.  A  flower- 
stalk  which  this  year  developed  thirty  healthy  looking 
buds,  opened  only  the  ten  lowest,  and  the  rest 
withered.  L.  pardalinum,  which  grows  here  excep- 
tionally strong  seems  to  have  a  constitution  capable 
of  resisting  the  effects  of  spot,  for  though  the  stalks 
and  leaves  arc  often  maiked,  the  flowering  is  hardly 
ever  affected.  L.  superbum,  one  of  the  latest  to 
flower,  suffers  more  in  the  flower-bud  than  in  the 
stalk    or   leaf,    and    many    buds     open     imperfectly 

*  De  Bary,  Untcrsuchungrn  idwr  Uredinecn,  ii.,  1866, 
p.  207. 

t  Winter,  Htdwlgia,  vol.  xix. .  1880,  p.  41. 

j  Berkeley  and  Browne,  Annals  Nat.  Hist.,  Jan.  1875.  It 
was  found  by  my  friend,  Kev  J  SteVBOSOn,  at  Glamis,  Forfar- 
shire ;  but  he  informs  me  he  lias  not  met  with  it  since  upon  this 
plane 


or  not  at  all,  becoming  quite  diied  up.  As  for  L. 
speciosum,  it  so  seldom  reaches  flowering  in  our  cold 
summers,  that  I  hardly  grow  it  out-of-doors  at  all. 
L.  auratum,  however,  affords  abundant  opportunity 
for  observation,  coming  into  flower  as  it  does  at  all 
times  from  the  beginning  of  July  till  October. 

I  also  took  especial  notice  of  it  this  year 
in  some  gardens  in  Surrey,  which  I  visited 
about  the  end  of  July,  including  those  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  at  Weybridge  and  Wisley  ;  Mr.  Mcin- 
tosh, near  Walton  ;  Mr.  Bowman,  near  Dorking,  and 
some  others.  From  my  observations  I  am  beginning 
to  believe  that  we  have  been  misled  about  the  likings 
of  Lilies  generally,  and  of  L.  auratum  in  particular. 
The  accounts  we  hear  of  the  great  rainfall  in  Japan 
during  the  early  growth  of  the  Lilies  has  led  growers 
to  believe  that  it  is  more  fond  of  wet  and  watering 
than  it  really  is.  The  only  two  gardens  in  which  I 
have  this  year  seen  all  the  L.  auratum  quite  healthy 
and  free  from  spot  were  Mr.  Wilson's,  Weybridge 
Garden,  and  Mr.  Mcintosh's,  near  the  Oatlands 
Hotel.  In  both  these  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and 
the  Lilies  probably  send  their  roots  to  a  great  depth 
to  obtain  moisture.  In  both  the  air  is  dry  ;  but 
evaporation  from  the  surface  where  the  Lilies  grow 
is  prevented  by  the  outer  branches  of  Rhododendrons, 
the  roots  of  which  are  too  far  from  the  Lilies  to  affect 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted.  This  kind  of 
shelter  is  probably  of  advantage  where  the  soil  would 
otherwise  burn  ;  but  I  have  seen  nothing  in  any 
garden  to  lead  me  to  think  that  the  flower-head  of 
L.  auratum  prefers  shade  to  sunshine ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  flowers  seem  to  do  better  when 
exposed  to  full  sun. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Lilies  in 
perfect  health  can  resist  the  attacks  of  spot,  and  I  am 
doing  my  best  to  solve  this  problem  by  tying  the 
petals  over-run  with  the  spot  fungus  to  some  of  the 
healthiest  and  cleanest  buds.  We  know,  however, 
that  L.  auratum  dies  off  in  large  numbers  without 
showing  any  symptom  of  spot.  The  leaves  and  buds 
drop  off  one  by  one  at  all  stages  of  growth,  leaving 
at  last  the  bare  stalk.  The  cause  of  this  is  hard  to 
explain,  but  it  is  not  spot.  The  first  indication  of 
spot  is  generally  in  the  flower-bud.  The  tip  of  the 
bud  looks  as  if  it  had  been  scalded  or  burnt;  vast 
coloured  patches  appear  on  other  parts  of  it :  when 
once  the  bud  is  affected  ever  so  slightly  the  flowering 
of  that  bud  is  spoilt.  The  time  at  which  the  disease 
spreads  most  rapidly  is  when  cold  wet  weather 
succeeds  hot  weather,  during  which  the  growth  has 
been  rapid,  and  is  suddenly  checked.  Hot  sun  and 
dry  air  stops  its  progress.  During  the  first  fortnight 
of  this  August  the  dry  air  and  bright  sunshine,  though 
the  nights  have  been  cold,  have  been  most  unfavour- 
able to  spot.  In  that  time  no  fresh  attack  has 
attracted  my  notice,  though  I  have  been  constantly 
on  the  look-out.  The  Lilies  in  the  open  ground 
which  are  most  free  from  spot  are  those  planted  in 
well-drained  borders  where  the  soil  is  light,  and  con- 
tains no  peat,  and  is  exposed  to  full  sun.  Though 
the  growth  of  the  bulbs  is  not  strong  the  flowering  is 
good  and  healthy.  Spot  does  not  seem  to  be  here- 
ditary :  the  finest  bunch  of  L.  auratum  I  have  this 
year  is  in  a  specially  prepared  peat  bed  in  which  spot 
is  prevalent,  but  this  bunch,  which  has  been  planted 
three  years,  and  which  was  labelled  last  autumn  as 
having  "bad  spot,"  has  this  year  produced  amongst 
other  stalks  three  which  are  S  feet  high,  and  3  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  have  between  them 
more  than  fifty  forward  buds,  hitherto  quite  free  from 
spot. 

I  have  tried,  by  Mr.  Berkeley's  advice,  flowers  of 
sulphur  as  a  remedy,  and  find  it  of  some  use  in  re- 
tarding the  spread  of  the  malady,  but  it  is  not  a  cure  ; 
nor  is  its  effect  so  good  as  that  of  bright  sunshine. 
As  regards  spot  on  Lilies  grown  under  glass,  I  have 
a  covered  frame,  abundantly  ventilated  at  the  sides, 
having  the  lights  drawn  back  at  the  top  so  as  to  leave 
I  foot  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  open  above  the  central 
path.  It  is  filled  with  made  soil  to  a  depth  of  4  feet 
up  to  the  ground  line  ;  but  I  believe  if  I  could  have 
made  the  soil  4  feet  above  the  ground  level,  it  would 
have  been  better.  The  result  is  not  very  successful  : 
last  year  the  late  Lilies  suffered  from  spot,  up  to  this 
time  there  has  been  no  spot  inside  the  frame  this 
year,  and  L.  Humboldti  has  flowered  pretty  well  in 
it.  In  the  greenhouse  which  is  open  as  much  as 
the  lights  allow  by  day  and  night,  and  the  glass 
stained  with  buttermilk,  there  are  about  twenty  pots 
of  L.  auratum  in  full  flower,  which  show  no  symptom 
of  spot.     I  conclude,   therefore,  that  the  conditions 
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most  favourable  to  spot  arc  damp  air,  damp  soil,  and 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  ;  and  I  believe  that  if 
Lilies  were  planted  in  drier  situations  than  those 
generally  assigned  to  them,  that  they  would  be  less 
liable  to  be  attacked.  C.  WolUy  Dod,  £</&  Hall, 
Aug.  14. 


F.ARLSTOKE    PARK. 

Tins  fine  domain,  the  residence  of  SimOD  Watson 
Taylor,  Esq.,  is  situated  about  3  miles  from  Market 
L&vingtOD,  on  the  road  to  Broughton  and  Westbuiy, 
and  is  a  magnificently  wooded  estate  of  consider- 
able extent.  The  highway  through  the  pretty  and 
picturesque  village  of  Earlstoke  cuts  through  the 
park,  but  the  grounds  from  either  side  can  be  reached 
by  means  of  bridges  thrown  across  the  roadway,  and 
so  covered  with  Ivy  and  other  plants  that  any  one 
walking  about  the  grounds  and  passing  along  one  of 
these  bridges  would  scarcely  be  aware  he  was  crossing 
over  a  public  roadway,  which,  moreover,  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  a  deep  cutting  with  umbrageous 
trees  on  either  side.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  high- 
way, going  from  Market  Lavington  to  Broughton,  the 
grounds  are  entered  by  a  carriage-drive,  which,  gra- 
dually rising  to  the  higher  ground,  passes  round  on 
the  north  side  of  the  mansion,  and  issues  again  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  village,  which  lies  on  both 
sides  of  a  hill.  AVere  it  not  for  the  homely 
English  architecture,  varied  by  some  stonework 
of  many  years'  standing,  the  visitor  might  almost 
fancy  himself  as  having  found  his  way  into  a  snug 
alpine  village,  surrounded,  however,  with  thickly 
covered  woodland  heights  instead  of  bare  mountain 
sides.  The  village  is  sheltered  on  all  sides,  and  the  steep 
cottage  gardens,  which  are  on  a  somewhat  abrupt 
ascent  with  a  full  south  aspect,  produce  early  Potatos, 
which  command  good  prices  in  the  Bristol  and  Trow- 
bridge markets.  Springs  abound  in  the  locality,  and 
from  one  of  a  plentiful  character  at  the  top  of 
the  village  water  is  laid  on  to  all  the  cottage  re- 
sidences. Close  to  the  lodge  entrance,  at  the  foot 
of  the  village  is  the  new  church  of  Earlstoke,  recently 
erected  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  which  stands  just  within 
the  park.  The  site  of  the  old  church  and  disused 
churchyard  is  a  few  hundred  yards  further  within  the 
park,  and  close  by  where  once  stood  the  old  mansion 
before  the  new  one  was  erected  on  its  present  com- 
manding position.  Mr.  Smith,  a  former  owner,  it  is 
said,  built  the  new  residence,  formed  the  lake  in 
great  part,  and  greatly  beautified  and  extended  the 
grounds. 

In  the  year  1S20  the  property  came  into  the  hands 
■  of  the  family  who  now  own  it.  The  manor  and 
estate  of  Earlstoke,  with  those  of  Edington  and 
Coulston,  consist  of  at  least  8000  acres  of  land, 
including  a  large  deer  park,  finely  stocked  with 
timber  trees,  and  abounding  with  rapidly  maturing 
and  thriving  plantations.  The  present  paik  and 
pleasure-grounds  consist  of  about  600  acres,  and  are 
distinguished  by  great  variety  of  surface.  Bold 
eminences,  with  narrow  winding  valleys,  enriched  and 
ornamented  with  abundance  of  trees  and  water,  form 
the  natural  scenery.  About  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
the  house  is  the  northern  boundary  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
which  presents  a  lofty  and  commanding  ridge,  extend- 
ing in  an  undulating  and  irregular  line  from  west  to 
east  for  several  miles.  Stonehenge  is  distant  about 
15  miles  from  Earlstoke,  with  Salisbury  on  the  right. 
The  plain  slopes  rapidly  to  the  north,  abounds  with 
deep  and  romantic  hollows  or  dells,  and  is  mostly 
covered  with  a  'thin  turf;  but  on  the  Earlstoke 
estate  it  is  clothed  with  thick  and  extensive 
plantations  of  Firs,  Larch,  Beech,  and  other  timber 
trees.  From  one  of  these  narrow  dells,  embosomed 
in  a  lofty  circle  of  woodland,  emerges  a  copious  spring 
of  fine  water,  which  winds  its  course  through  a  very 
beautiful  and  secluded  pleasure  ground,  and  is,  in 
places,  extended  into  small  lakes,  forming  also,  in  its 
passage  over  ridges  of  rocks,  several  beautiful  cascades. 
In  the  park  the  accumulated  waters  are  swelled  into 
a  broad  and  noble  lake,  which  presents  a  pleasing 
and  animating  feature  from  the  northern  and  western 
sides  of  the  house. 

The  mansion  is  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  knoll, 
or  hill,  and  is  partly  embosomed  in  fine  old  forest 
trees,  and  partly  open  to  distant  prospects.  The 
approach  and  entrance  were  formerly  on  the  south, 
but  on  that  side  a  pretty  flower  garden,  planned  for 
the  late  Mr.  Watson  Taylor,  was  laid  out  and  enclosed 
from  the  park  by  a  light  high  wire  fence,  and  at 
that   time    formed   a   very   pretty   feature   from   the 


windows,  but  it  no  longer  exists  ;  and  a  new  road 
was  made,  and  an  entrance  portico  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house.  A  flight  of  steps  leads, 
beneath  a  portico  of  eight  Doric  columns,  to  the 
entrance  hall,  formerly  the  library.  The  rooms 
within  the  mansion  are  spacious  and  lofty,  and  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  plan  of  the  building. 

On  both  the  north  and  south  fronts  of  the  dwelling 
there  is  a  sweep  of  green  turf  stretching  away  till  it  is 
lost  in  the  woodland,  and  not  a  particle  of  flower-bed 
varies  it  in  any  place.  Along  the  line  of  woodland  in 
some  part  on  the  south  side  of  the  mansion  there  is  a 
fringe  of  coniferous  plants  and  ornamental  shrubs,  and 
these  vary  in  a  pleasant  and  effective  manner  the  arboreal 
features  of  the  place.  The  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  the  mansion  arc  wings  of  considerable  extent,  one 
forming  the  stables,  the  other  the  servants' offices,  and 
these  end  abruptly  in  a  thick  growth  of  tall  trees. 

The  glory  of  Earlstoke  is  its  magnificent  timber. 
On  the  brow  and  sides  of  the  slopes  are  magnificent 
Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  Chestnut,  and  Limes  ;  and  in  the 
lower  grounds  skirting  the  lake  these  stand  out  singly 
in  splendid  proportions  or  in  noble  groups  ;  and  on 
the  thickly  wooded  slopes  falling  away  to  the 
water  on  the  south,  south-east,  and  west  sides.  From 
the  point  where  the  spring  which  supplies  the  lake 
rises  till  it  broadens  out  into  the  fine  stretch  of  water 
which  forms  the  lake  proper,  there  is  a  marvellous 
growth  of  timber  of  all  kinds-.  Larch  of  unusual 
altitude  and  breadth  rear  their  heads  to  the  sky,  and 
there  are  specimens  with  trunks  nearly  or  quite  4  feet 
in  diameter.  The  Silver  and  Black  Spruce,  Scotch 
Fir,  Beech,  Elm,  Oak,  &c,  are  all  in  rare  form,  and 
their  roots  must  strike  deep  down  into  the  soft  sand- 
stone rock  and  layers  of  sand  of  which  these  magni- 
ficent undulations  are  composed.  The  woods  would 
be  greatly  improved  by  judicious  thinning,  but  it 
appears  as  if  the  present  proprietor  was  loth  to  raise 
his  hand  against  a  single  tree.  The  undergrowth  of 
Laurel  and  other  shrubs  is  truly  astonishing.  In 
spring  Primroses,  Snowdrops  and  wild  Hyacinths 
carpet  the  slopes  and  woods  with  vernal  tints  of  great 
sweetness.  There  are  miles  of  winding  walks  about 
the  slopes,  all  deliciously  cool  and  pleasant  because 
so  nicely  overshadowed  with  tall  trees. 

The  Lime  trees  on  the  estate  deserve  a  special  word 
of  mention.  These  trees  grow  with  great  freedom 
into  immense  size,  feathering  their  branches  to  the 
ground.  It  is  said  that  at  Coulston  there  are  two 
trees  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  they  are  regarded 
in  local  circles  with  almost  as  much  wonder  as  Stone- 
henge. 

The  kitchen  gardens  occupy  a  good  position  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  highway  to  that  where  the  man- 
sion stands,  and  near  to  the  foot  of  the  village.  There 
is  a  spacious  walled-in  garden  in  two  divisions,  with 
excellent  walls,  also  vineries.  Pine  stoves,  &c,  but 
not  kept  up  with  that  outlay  of  labour  commensurate 
with  the  fine  character  and  extent  of  the  domain. 
May  agriculture  soon  flourish  !  Many  a  stately  Eng- 
lish home  has  to  feel  its  effects.  Let  us  hope  the 
better  time  is  near  at  hand.  R.  D, 


FLOWERS    IN    SEASON. 

Lobelia  sessilifolia. — Messrs.  Rodger,  McClel- 
land &  Co.,  of  Newry,  send  us  flowers  of  this  hand- 
some perennial,  which  is  a  hardy  bog  plant,  with 
stems  nearly  4  feet  in  height,  with  sessile,  glabrous, 
lanceolate,  finely  serrate  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  each 
of  the  uppermost  of  which  is  a  stalked  flower,  about 
1  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  deep  violet-blue  colour. 

Digitalis  Lindleyana.— A  very  distinct  and 
handsome  Foxglove,  with  the  foliage  covered  with 
viscid,  downy  hairs,  and  dense  spikes  of  pendulous 
flowers,  each  about  I  inch  long,  the  lower  lip  oblong, 
white,  the  upper  lip  very  short,  and,  like  the  tube, 
prettily  veined  with  purplish-brown. 

Apera  arundinacea  is  a  very  elegant  ornamental 
grass,  with  elongated  branching  panicles,  the  droop- 
ing branches  of  which  are  very  slender,  and  covered 
with  myriads  of  minute  spikelets. 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  var.  albescens 
is  a  very  pale-flowered  variety  of  this  very  distinct 
species,  the  branching  habit  and  free- flowering 
qualities  of  which  render  it  very  desirable. 

Gilia  Brandegeii  has  done  famously  planted  out 
in  full  sun  on  a  slightly  raised  portion  of  the  rock- 
work,  having  grown  into  a  specimen  fully  a  foot  wide, 


produced  six  spikes  of  flowers,  the  tallest  of  which 
was  quite  12  inches  high.  More,  I  sec,  are  now  coming 
up.  It  is  a  distinct  plant  from  everything  else 
round  about  it,  though  the  colour  is  neither  yellow  nor 
white.  T.  Smith,  Newry, 

Hypericum  reptans. — Under  this  name  we  have 
received  from  Messrs.  Rodger,  McClelland  &  Co.,  a 
small  trailing  Hypericum,  with  slender  stems,  small 
oblong  sparsely  dotted  leave?,  and  numerous  yellow 
flowers,  2  inches  across.  A  noteworthy  peculiarity 
is,  that  the  \\\c  leafy  sepals  are  completely  dellexed, 
even  in  the  bud. 

Spir/ea  Nohleana.— A  nearly  glabrous  shrub, 
with  oblong-obovate,  shortly-stalked  leaves,  coarsely 
toothed  towards  the  lip,  and  dense,  much-branched, 
pyramidal  panicles  of  pale  pink  flowers.  One  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  the  genus. 


THE   LONDON    PARKS. 

Battkrsea  Park. — During  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks  the  bedding  in  this  favourite  Park  has  improved 
rapidly,  the  fine-foliaged  plants  especially  having 
taken  on  their  wonted  gloss  and  brightness.  The 
long  period  of  cold  dull  weather  which  succeeded  the 
planting-out  time  was  anything  but  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  tender  foliage  and  subtropical  plants, 
especially  in  those  portions  of  the  Park  where  the 
shade  from  the  trees  is  most  dense,  but  thanks  to  the 
change  of  weather,  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  flock 
to  the  Park  may  now  enjoy  all  those  beauties  of  shade 
and  leafage  for  which  Battersea  is  so  widely  known, 
as  well  as  those  brighter  lints  which  contrast  agree- 
ably with  the  green  foliage  and  the  more  sombre  hues 
afforded  by  a  variety  of  other  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
entrance  to  the  subtropical  garden  from  the  Battersea 
side,  and  which  is  partly  overhung  by  trees,  is  beauti- 
fied with  groups  of  foliage  plants  laid  out  upon  the 
green  slopes,  together  with  those  charming  nooks  and 
corners  which  give  Battersea  a  grace  and  beauty 
exclusively  its  own.  Facing  the  entrance  walk  there 
is  a  bed  on  the  slope  opposite  laid  out  in  the  mixed 
style,  in  which  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Centaureas, 
Lobelias,  and  a  few  subtropicals  of  a  feathery  character 
are  the  chief  objects  of  beauty.  Turning  to  the  right 
we  find  the  irregular  outlines  of  the  shrubbery,  the 
green  mounds  and  little  valleys  as  attractive  as  ever 
with  Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  Agaves  dotted  about 
between  beds  of  rare  subtropicals  and  other  beds 
about  equally  mixed  of  foliage  and  flowers.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  a  finer  effect  at  present  than  the  tall 
groups  of  Polygonum  cuspidatum  standing  at  the 
summit  of  each  mound,  and  covered  with  their  white 
inflorescence  from  the  base  to  the  extremity  of 
every  drooping  shoot.  What  a  perfect  natural  wreath 
one  of  these  shoots  would  make. 

The  plants  in  the  subtropical  beds  which  appear  to 
be  the  most  striking  consist  of  Polymnia  grandis, 
Amicia  zygomeris,  American  Tuberose,  Anthurium 
cordifolium  var.,  Tigridia  grandiflora,  Eurya  lalifolia, 
Phormium  tcnax,  and  P.  tenax  var.,  Draccenas,  and 
others.  The  flat  upon  the  left,  which  is  laid  out 
partly  in  the  carpet  and  partly  in  the  subtropical  style, 
is  different  this  season  from  what  it  has  been  in  any 
former  year.  The  foliage  plants  are  more  intermixed 
with  flowers,  and  the  carpeting  is  more  natural  in 
design,  and  more  freeand  flowing  in  outline.  In  a  word, 
there  is  more  of  the  gardener  and  less  of  the  architect 
in  the  designs  generally.  The  large  three-winged 
Eucalyptus  bed  planted  with  Chrysanthemum  fiutes- 
cens  pinnatifidum,  Japanese  Maize,  tall  blue  Ager- 
atums,  Ricinus  Gibsoni,  Cannas,  and  others,  and 
edged  with  a  band  of  Gazania  splendens,  is  majestic- 
looking,  as  well  as  being  pleasing  and  effective.  A 
raised  circle,  planted  with  tall  Aralias,  from  5  to  6 
feet  high,  with  their  stems  entwined  with  Convolvulus, 
and  set  in  a  groundwork  of  single  pink  Zinnias  and 
Veronicas,  intermixed  with  Gladiolus,  and  finished  off 
with  a  broad  band  of  Salvia  argentea,  is  a  noble  and 
striking  bed  ;  so  also  is  the  corner  bed  as  you  turn  in 
the  direction  of  the  "  coffin  "  beds,  which  are  beauti- 
fully carpeted  as  usual.  This  bed  is  planted  with 
Wigandia  caracasana  and  Gladiolus  Bowiensis  in  a 
groundwork  of  Petunias  and  Lantanas,  and  edged 
with  golden-leaved  Pelargoniums.  Opposite  the 
lake  the  subtropical  beds  are  also  very  good,  and 
judiciously  varied  as  to  character  and  material. 
At  the  fountain  entrance  the  bank  under  the 
trees  is  dotted  with  plants  of  Monstera  deli- 
ciosa    (trained   against   the    stem   of  a  tree),   San- 
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seviera  zeylanica,  Palms,  and  other  plants  remark- 
able for  the  colour  and  form  of  their  foliage.  Here  are 
pretty  carpet  designs  in  a  groundwork  of  Sedum  acre 
elegans,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  the  choice  foliage 
element  sparingly  introduced  among  dots  of  succulents 
and  the  carpet  of  grey  Sedum.  Upon  the  opposite 
side  are  striking  beds  of  Henri  Jacoby  Pelargoniums, 
large  Palms  dotted  about  upon  the  grass,  and  sub- 
tropical beds  composed  of  the  fine  Abutilon  bra- 
ziliense,  mixed  with  single  Petunias  and  Heliotropes, 
and  bronze-leaved  Cannas,  intermixed  with  Gladioli, 
beds  of  single  Dahlias,  and  white  Phlox,  Queen 
Victoria.  Here,  too,  are  groups  of  Brugmansias, 
skirting  the  shrubbery,  and  (close  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started)  very  prettily  mixed  with  single 
Dahlias  and  Pentstemons  ;  and  carpet  beds  and  other 
mixed  foliage  beds  are  so  handsomely  laid  out,  and 
so  good  in  effect,  that  the  subtropical  garden  of 
1882,  notwithstanding  the  very  unfavourable  weather 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  in  some 
respects  exceed  them.  The  subtropicals  in  the 
peninsula  garden  will  be  found  as  numerous  and  as 
interesting  as  usual— flowering  creepers  of  the  most 
exquisite  shades  of  blue,  light  and  dark  purple,  pink, 
white,  and  yellow,  and  Ferns  and  rock  plants  in  their 
old  quarters  ;  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  condition  of 
the  Park  generally,  reflect  great  credit  upon  Mr. 
Rogers'  powers  of  organisation  and  good  management. 

Hyde  Park. 
Should  the  present  favourable  weather  continue  a 
little  longer  the  London  Parks  will  certainly  look  as 
well  as  they  have  done  in  any  previous  year.     At  the 
beginning  of  the  season  the  weather  was  so  cold  and 
dull  that  tender  plants  made  little  or  no  growth,  and 
people  were  beginning  to  lose  hope  of  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  richly  coloured  carpet  beds  and  masses  of 
flowers  for  the  season.     But  all  reason  for  entertaining 
any  such   doubts   having   now   disappeared    we   are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  the  bedding  out  up  to  its 
usual    excellence,  and   to  speak  approvingly  of   the 
manner  in  which  the  plants  are  disposed.     The  reasons 
which  may  have  formerly  existed  for  adverse  criticisms 
upon  carpet  bedding  can  no  longer  be  so  fully  sustained 
uponany  practical  grounds,  because  the  Superintendents 
of  the  various  Parks,  without  exception,  have  this  year 
introduced  a  more  free  flowing  and  natural  style  of 
arranging  their  plants,  and  their  designs  generally  are 
less  cramped  and   formal.     Mr.   Browne,   the  newly 
appointed  Superintendent  of  this  Park,  has  especially 
distinguished  himself  in  foliage  and  carpet-bedding, 
the  latter  of  which  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  beds 
between  Stanhope  Gate  and  the  Marble  Arch.     But 
our  entrance  was  made  from   the   Serpentine  Road, 
and  we  will  first  of  all  notice  the  dell,  which  affords 
to   the   Londoner   an   example  of  a  natural  ravine, 
poorly  wrought  out  in  some  of  its  details  and  feeble 
in  plan.     The  feature  that  is  most  striking  here  is  the 
introduction   of    noble   foliaged    plants,    among    the 
shrubs    of    which    the     bold    richly    ribbed    leaves 
of  Musa  ensete  are  conspicuous  above  all  the  rest.  The 
tall  Australian  Dracaenas,  the  Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  and 
other  foliage  plants  are  best  seen  from  the  Serpentine 
bridge,  and  as  you  look  down  into  the  green  valley 
below,  the  rocks,  the  stream  of  water,  margined  by 
tall-growing  grasses  and  foliage  plants  dropped  in  at 
intervals,  and  the  large  Palms  dotted  about  upon  the 
green   carpet   (for   one  effect  of  the  season   is   that 
the  grass  is  still  green  !)  have  a  pretty  effect.     The 
border  of  shrubs  by  the  side  of  the  Ladies'  Walk  is 
strikingly  intermixed    with  flowering   plants  and  an 
irregular  margin  of  sweet-scented   flowers,  composed 
of  Sweet  Alyssum,  Mignonette,  &c,  the  fragrance  of 
which  is  so  delightful  towards  evening.  At  the  Albert 
Gate  entrance  the  principal  attraction  is  the  show  of 
pink  and  scarlet  Ielargoniums,  Lobelias,  and  groups 
of  foliage  plants  and  Ferns  ;  and  between  Albert  Gate 
and  Hyde  Park  Corner  the  variety  of  all  kinds  is  still 
greater   of  Cycadaceous  plants,    Palms,    F'erns,  and 
other   dwarf-growing   foliage   plants,   groups  of  sub- 
tropicals,   and   mixed   beds    of    foliage    plants    and 
flowers.     The  mixed  beds  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
Ladies'  Drive  are  very  effectively  planted  with  Kici- 
nus  Gibsoni  and  R,  sanguineus,  Japanese  Maize,  beds 
of    single    Dahlias,     Abutilons,     Aralia    papyrifera, 
Musas,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  Polymnia  grandis,  Sola- 
nums   of    sorts,    and    edged   with    handsome-leaved 
Funkias  or  other  suitable  plants.     The  great  display 
of  flowers,  foliage  plants,  and  carpet-bedding  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  long  border  between  the  Stanhope  and 
Grosvenor  Gate  entrances.  The  beds  are  chiefly  edged 
with  broad  bands  of  Lobelia  Blue  King,  which  is  at 


present  highly  effective  ;  and  the  beds  of  Pelargo- 
niums are  at  their  brightest.  The  best  of  these  are 
Rosamond  Wright,  Trovatore  (new,  a  fine  scarlet 
with  a  shade  of  maroon  in  it),  Rev.  F.  Atkinson,  Dr. 
Rawson,  Sibylla,  Verona,  and  many  others,  from  pink 
and  white  to  rose,  salmon,  maroon,  crimson,  and  all 
shades  of  scarlet.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  flowers 
predominate,  for  Mr.  Browne  has  managed  to  hit 
upon  that  happy  line  which  leaves  no  element  un- 
represented. The  beds  of  fine-foliaged  plants  inter- 
vene between  the  more  showy  ones,  which  are  mainly 
composed  of  flowering  plants,  and  there  is  just  suffi- 
cient of  the  carpet  style  introduced  to  give  variety. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  carpet  style  will  be 


fact  that  not  a  blank  is  visible  anywhere,  the  bedding 
of  1S82  may  be  fairly  pronounced  a  great  success. 

Victoria  Park. 
It  is  not  now  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  in  Victoria 
Park  such  a  show  of  foliage  plants  and  flowers  as  at 
one  time  would  have  been  thought  impossible  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  East-end  of  London.  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  always  calculating  to  a  nicety  the  right 
position  of  plants  of  doubtful  hardiness  and  tender 
subjects  of  all  kinds  has  again  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing a  floral  treat,  which  cannot  fail  to  evoke  the 
approval  of  all  visitors  who  are  interested  in  flower 
gardening.     At  the  Shore  Road  entrance  the  large 
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Fig.  41.— .-ecidium  berberidis.     (see  p.  233.) 
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found  near  the  Stanhope  Gate,  in  what  the  public 
have  christened  the  "harp  bed,"  from  the  fact  of  its 
containing  two  figures  which  closely  resemble  a  harp 
in  shape.  The  centre  is  a  six-sided  figure,  planted 
with  Pachyphytum  bracteosum  in  a  groundwork  of 
Sedum  glaucum.  The  harp  figures  have  centres  of 
P.  bracteosum,  a  band  of  Allernanthera  parony- 
chioides  major,  and  a  broad  margin  of  A.  parony- 
chioides  aurea  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour,  and 
smaller  figures  of  A.  amcena,  also  highly  coloured  ; 
banded  by  Ilerniaria  glabra.  These  are  the  plants  of 
which  the  bed  is  mainly  composed,  and  which  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  style  it  represents,  and  taken 
together  with  the  rich  combinations  of  so  many  foliage 
plants  and  flowers,  the  variety  of  arrangement  which 
meets  the  eye  at  every  few  yards  distance,  and  the 


circle  of  Hollies  is  surrounded  with  some  striking 
panels  of  scarlet  and  pink  Pelargoniums,  with  dark 
centres  of  Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  the  outer  lines  being 
composed  of  silver-leaved  Pelargoniums  and  Ircsine 
Linden!.  The  latter,  indeed,  separate  the  panels 
from  each  other,  and  the  spaces  between  where  the 
panels  are  looped  to  each  other  are  filled  in  with  3- 
lobed  carpet  figures  edged  with  Echeverias,  laid  out 
in  a  groundwork  of  Mentha  Pulcgium  gibraltaricum. 
The  border  upon  the  opposite  side  is  dressed  some- 
what similarly,  but  in  different  figures.  The  centres 
are  quadrants,  filled  with  while  Centaureas,  and 
banded  with  dark  Coleus  and  Pelargonium  Crystal 
Palace  Gem.  The  front  of  the  border  is  carpeted 
with  small  raised  circles  of  succulents  set  in  a  ground- 
work    of     Ilerniaria     glabra.       The    long     border 
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extending  from  the  Shore  Tlace  entrance  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tark  is  well  clothed  with 
shrubs  and  hardy  flowers,  and  a  variety  of  mixed 
beds,  dressed  upon  the  bedding  system,  are  laid  out 
in  the  green  border  upon  the  right,  among  which  the 
beds  of  mixed  Verbenas  are  exceedingly  chaste  and 
beautiful,  and  the  most  admired.  Long  before  the 
flower  garden  is  reached,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  dis- 
play is  no  ordinary  one  :  nor  is  it.  Each  and  all  of 
the  London  parks  have  their  own  peculiar  feature  of 
interest,  and  the  masses  are  naturally  attracted  to 
where  there  is  the  greatest  show  of  flowers,  and  the 
brightest  carpet  designs  ;  therefore  it  is  nothing  new 
to  find  clusters  of  visitors  of  all  grades  examining 
minutely  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Feather,  or  the  Butter- 
fly bed  as  it  is  locally  called.  The  head  of  the 
butterfly  is  adorned  with  dark  foliage  plants,  and 
banded  with  silver-leaved  and  pink  Pelargoniums,  a 
line  of  Iresine  Lindeni,  and  a  band  of  Pelargonium 
Robert  Fish.  The  tail  or  central  figure  is  dressed 
with  silver  Pelargonium  Queen  of  Queens,  a  band  of 
Pelargonium  Vesuvius,  then  a  band  of  pink,  a  double 


the  choicest  and  most  popular  of  plants,  all  of  which 
have  already  filled  their  allotted  places,  so  that  beds 
of  all  kinds  are  as  handsomely  furnished  as  it  is 
possible  to  have  them.  Nor,  in  conclusion,  must 
we  forget  to  mention  the  rockery— always  an  inte- 
resting feature  at  Victoria,  nor  the  isolated  beds  of 
foliaged  plants,  which  are  as  well  filled  and  as  bc.ut- 
liful,  taken  either  individually  or  collectively,  as  the 
most  prominent  plot  of  bedding  in  the  whole  Paik. 

Regent's  Park. 

In  this  Park  the  bedding  is  very  satisfactory  con- 
sidering the  season  and  the  adverse  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  soil  is  of  a  retentive  character,  and  the 
shade  from  the  trees  is  rather  prejudicial  to  flower- 
gardening.  A  little  want  of  colour  in  the  plants  is, 
however,  all  that  is  noticeable,  for  in  other  respects 
Mr.  Gibson  has  provided  a  capital  display.  In 
another  week  or  so,  should  the  present  warmth  and 
sunshine  continue,  the  foliage  plants  will  have  assumed 
their  natural  brightness,  and  what  is  now  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  shape  of  shade  may  be  of  bene  fit  to  the  pi  ants 
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Fig.  42.— spermogonia  of  .-ecidium  eerberidis.     (see  p.  233.) 

a   Two  spermegonia  upon  the  upper  surface  of  a  Bai  berry  leaf:  *,  Fibres  of  which  the  mouth  of  the  sperniogonium  is  formed  ; 
Spermatia,  vciy  much  enlarged  ;  d,  Two  ^cidium  spores  with  spermalra  (.?;  adhering  to  them. 


row  of  Iresine  Lindeni,  margined  with  Pelargonium 
Robert  Fish.  The  two  wings  are  planted  with 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  Vesuvius,  and  pink  Pelargo- 
niums, all,  of  course,  being  edged  alike.  The  beds 
of  pink,  salmon  and  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  the 
edgings  of  Brighton  Blue  Lobelia,  the  beds  of  Cen- 
taurea  and  Purple  King  Verbena,  and  the  beds  of 
silver  and  golden-leaved  Pelargoniums,  all  vie 
with  each  other  as  to  which  is  the  most  striking 
and  beautiful.  The  carpet  beds  are,  as  usual 
with  Mr.  Mclntyre,  of  the  highest  order,  the 
designs  are  new,  and  the  material  the  best  that 
can  be  found  that  will  stand  the  climate.  The 
scroll  beds  leading  to  the  Crown  Gate  are  laid  out 
in  small  carpet  designs,  and  are  both  chaste  and 
remarkably  pretty,  the  material  well  suited  to  the 
situation,  and  the  variety  of  flowering  plants,  Palms, 
&c,  which  are  dotted  about  upon  the  grass,  and 
the  excellent  background  of  evergreen  shrubs  pro- 
bably tends  to  enhance  in  some  measure  the  outline 
and  character  of  the  miniature  designs.  The  sub- 
tropical beds  by  the  side  of  the  lake  are  planted  with 


in  case  ofprotracted  dryness.  Entering  thePark  from  the 
Chester  Terrace,  and  turning  to  the  left  or  east  side,  the 
visitor  will  find  a  large  bed  of  subtropicals  composed 
of  Castor-oil  plants  of  different  shades  and  two  carpet- 
beds,  each  having  a  vase  in  its  centre  and  prettily  car- 
peted with  flowing  lines  of  Alternantheras,  Kleinia 
repens  and  Herniaria  glabra,  the  base  of  the  pedestal 
being  surrounded  with  Iresine  Lindeni.  The  bed- 
ding is  laid  out  in  two  long  borders  enclosed  by 
low  Privet  hedges  and  broken  up  with  circles  of  sub- 
tropical or  other  choice  flowering  subjects.  The 
plants  are,  however,  apparently  selected  for  graceful- 
ness of  habit  in  order  to  break  the  formality  of  the 
straight  lines.  They  consist  of  Draczenas,  Pandanus 
Veitchii,  Curculigo  recurvata,  and  others,  including  in 
some  cases  a  mixture  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 
The  long  panels,  a  name  given  to  a  group  of  flower- 
beds about  midway  between  the  two  extremities 
of  the  walk,  are  effectively  planted  with  a 
variety  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants.  The  first 
figure— a  large  one — is  filled  with  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
Helianthus  major,  Abutilons,  and  other  foliage  plants, 


edged  with   Festuca  glauca.     The  north  end  of  the 
panel  is  planted  alternately  with  silver  and  golden- 
leaved    Pelargoniums,    intermixed   with   Coleus  Ver- 
schalTeltii,  and  a  large  carpet-bed  is  laid  out,  somewhat 
out  of  the  common  way,  with  wavy  lines  of  green, 
and   the  bright  lints  of  different  coloured  Alternan- 
theras.     At  the   south  side  of  the   panels   there   is 
another  carpet-bed  laid  out  to  match  the  one  already 
mentioned.      Continuing  southwards,   there   are   tall 
Dracffinas  plunged  in  the  borders  upon  either  side, 
and   oval    beds    with    raised    centres    very    prettily 
carpeted    and    edged    with     Sedum     acre    elegans 
— the     ovals     breaking     the    straight    lines    in    the 
holders    instead    of    circles    as    mentioned    in    de- 
scribing   the    first    half    of    the    borders.      A    very 
striking  feature  is  introduced  about  the  centre  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  borders  in  the  shape  of  three  beds 
of  Palms  arranged  opposite  to  each  other,  and  which 
has  a  considerable  tendency  to  attract  the  eye  from 
following   the    long   straight  lines  of  the  walk   and 
borders.     Then,  again,  there  are  ovals  carpeted  with 
Antennaria    tomentosa,    gracefully  lined    with   dark 
Alternantheras,  which  has  a  peculiarly  sombre  effect. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  a  little  more  of 
this  element  into  the  carpet  style  as  a  change  from 
those  more   striking  colours   which  are  very  telling 
but  rather  too  ahundant.     The  style  of  design  upon 
the  west  side  of  the  Park  being  much  the  same  as 
that   upon  the  east  side,  and  the  manner  of  planting 
varying  hut  little  from   what  has  been  described,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  further  enter  into  details, 
except    to    notice   some   fine-foliage   beds    and    the 
mass  of  Fuchsias  in  the  Griffin  Vase  ;  and  lastly  to 
add  that  under  Mr.  Gibson's  management  the  Park 
is    in    excellent    condition,  the    plants   healthy   and 
well-arranged,  both  as  regards  design  and  the  blending 
of  the  various  colours  of  foliage  and  flowers. 

Hampton  Court. 

Visitors  to  Hampton  Court  Palace  are  once  more 
provided  with  a  display  of  bedding-out,  the  extent, 
variety  and  character  of  which  embrace  every  style 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Graham,  always  ready  to  add  new 
and  interesting  features  to  the  garden,  has  this  year 
introduced  a  long  herbaceous  border,  which  will 
enable  the  public  to  form  their  own  judgment  upon 
the  merits  of  hardy  plants  and  their  relative  worth  as 
compared  with  plants  that  are  more  popularly 
employed  for  flower  garden  decoration.  The  border 
is  upon  the  Thames  side  of  the  Palace,  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  line  of  beds  bordering  the  long  pro- 
menade, so  that  upon  the  same  plot  of  grass  may  be 
seen  carpet-beds,  foliage  beds,  and  mixed  beds  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  referred  to.  This  is  a  very  practical  method 
of  testing  the  popular  fancy,  as  well  as  extending  and 
cultivating  a  taste  for  such  hardy  plants  as  are  worth 
cultivating  for  border  decoration.  Beginning  with 
the  line  of  beds  by  the  side  of  the  long  promenade 
the  visitor  will  find  new  designs  in  carpet-beds, 
always  a  striking  feature  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
mixed  beds  of  an  especially  pleasing  character,  the 
most  attractive  of  which  is  planted  with  Verbena 
Hampton  Court  Crimson  and  Veronica  Andersoni 
variegata,  and  edged  with  Pelargonium  Harry  Hie- 
over.  There  are  also  good  beds  of  Abutilon  na^vium 
maculatum,  Iresine  Lindeni,  and  Verbena  venosa,  and 
beds  of  tricolor  Pelargoniums  carpeted  with  blue 
Violas  and  edged  with  dark  Coleus.  Of  Pelargo- 
niums nothing  comes  up  to  Henri  Jacoby,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  finest  bedding  Pelargonium  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Mr.  Graham  has  attempted  a  new  kind  of  bed, 
which  is  not  exactly  perfect  this  season,  but  which 
promises  to  make  a  very  effective  one  another  year. 
It  is  planted  with  small  plants  of  Acer  Negundo 
variegatum,  pegged  down. intermixed  with  dark  Iresine 
and  Verbena  Hampton  Court  Crimson,  and  edged 
with  Iresine  Wallisi.  In  the  carpet  style  of  bedding 
the  centre  of  attraction  is  the  beds  having  raised 
centres  of  Echeveria  Peacocki,  a  succulent  of  a  beauti- 
ful mauve  shade,  and  quite  a  unique  thing  among 
carpel-bedding  plants,  the  distinct  shade  of  colour 
being  visible  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Towards 
the  Thames  side  of  the  Long  Walk  ihe  beds  are 
beautifully  varied  of  Roses  and  Petunias  and  mixed 
Verbenas,  in  addition  to  a  good  show  of  various  kinds 
of  Pelargoniums,  which  have  never  been  brighter  than 
they  are  at  present  at  Hampton  Court.  The  long 
beds  by  ihe  canal  side  are  literally  aglow  with  pink, 
salmon,  scarlet,  and  crimson  Pelargoniums,  varied 
wilh   figures   of  silver   Pelargoniums,  carpeted  with 
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blue  Violas,  and  edged  with  Iresine  Lindeni  and 
Stellaria  graminea  aurea.  Of  mixed  beds  of  all  kinds, 
monthly  Roses,  and  foliage  plants,  there  is  no  end  of 
variation,  so  that  any  one  having  a  taste  for  flower 
gardening  can  hardly  fail  to  pick  up  new  ideas  from  a 
garden  of  such  extent,  where  all  is  so  thoroughly  well 
done,  and  where  there  is  so  much  diversity  of 
arrangement. 


k  th  0ri  torn. 


Pinus  Bolanderi. — Young  trees  of  this  Call- 
fornian  Pine  at  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son's  Nursery  at  High 
Beech,  are  very  attractive  from  their  compact  habit  and 
bright  bluish-green  colour.  Moreover,  with  Messrs. 
Paul  the  tree  is  "as  hard  as  iron."  What  the  expe- 
rience of  others  may  be  we  do  not  know,  but  we 
observe  that  Messrs.  Veitch  recommend  that  it  should 
not  be  planted  in  exposed  situations,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  recommend  it  for  shrubberies  and 
thick  screens.  The  tree  never  attains  any  great 
height. 

Pinus  silvestris  aurea.- — This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  golden  Conifers,  and  is  the  more  valuable 
as  its  golden  colour  is  more  particularly  developed  in 
the  winter  months.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the 
bronzy  Elvaston  Yew. 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  aurea.  —  Mr.  Barron, 
of  Borrowash  Nurseries,  informs  us  that  seedlings 
of  this  very  ornamental  species  transmit  the  rich  colour 
of  their  parents. 

The  Golden  Elvaston  Yew. — This  variety, 
which  is  of  a  rich  bronze  colour,  originated,  we  are 
informed,  from  a  cross  between  the  pollen  of  the 
ordinary  Golden  Yew  and  the  Dovaston  Yew. 

Taxus  baccata  var.  Barroni. — This  is  a  very 
brightly  coloured  Golden  Yew,  raised  at  the  Elvaston 
Nurseries,  and  noteworthy  not  only  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  bears  female  flowers, 
while,  as  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Barron  all  the  other 
Golden  Yews  are  males. 

Thuya  occidentalis  lutea.  —  The  variety  of 
this  .sometimes  called  "George  Peabody  "  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  its 
golden-bronze  hue.  We  saw  it  in  fine  condition  at 
Messrs.  Paul's  Cheshunt  Nursery  recently. 

Retinosfora  tetragona  aurea.  —  This  is  a 
brilliantly  coloured  variety  which  originated  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Barron  at  Borrowash,  where,  con- 
trary to  expressed  opinion,  it  grows  rapidly.  Its 
close  four*sided  branches  and  small  neat  foliage  are 
very  attractive.  For  rockeries  or  for  bedding 
purposes  it  is  excellent. 

Thuya  occidentalis  pendula. — This  is  a  form 
of  the  American  Arbor-vitoe,  with  pendulous  branches. 
It  is  well  suited  for  a  rock  plant,  and  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Barron,  of  Borrowash  Nurseries,  it  comes 
true  from  seed. 

Phillyrea  decora,  or  Vilmoreana. — Under 
this  name  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  send 
a  spray  of  a  very  handsome  hardy  evergreen.  The 
bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  olive  coloured  ;  the 
leaves  shortly  stalked,  5—6  inches  long,  if  inch 
wide,  coriaceous  glabrous  lanceolate,  slightly  tapering 
to  the  base,  entire,  and  with  a  slightly  recurved 
margin.  We  do  not  find  the  name  in  any  book,  and 
as  the  specimen  is  not  in  flower,  we  cannot  identify 
it,  but  in  any  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
beauty  of  the  shrub. 

Laburnum  Alschingeri. — It  is  rather  a  comfort 
to  find  that  in  the  standard  Gcneera  Plantantm 
Laburnum  is  kept  up  as  a  distinct  genus  from  Cyiisus, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a.  little  wart  on  the  seed  in 
the  case  of  Laburnum.  For  garden  purposes  the 
arboreal  habit  alone  suffice?,  as  all  the  species  of 
Cylisus  are  mere  shrubs.  More  to  the  purpose,  from 
a  garden  point  of  view,  is  the  very  long  racemed  I  >i  in 
of  Laburnum  known  in  the  nurseries  as  L.  Alschingeri. 
The  plant,  as  we  see  it  in  the  nurseries  and  about 
London,  scerns  like  a  long-racemed  form  of  L. 
alpiniim,  the  so-called  Scotch  Laburnum.  Whether 
it  is  the  same  as  the  Laburnum  Alschingeri  of  Visiani 
as  described  in  Karl  Koch's  Dendrologie  (1&69),  vol. 
1,  p.  18,  is  oj>en  to  doubt ;  at  any  rate  it  does  nut 
agree  wilh  the  characters  therein  given.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  preference  which 
will  be  bestowed  on  the  long  clustered  form,  once  it 
becomes  generally  known. 

Epping  Forest. — Subject  to  certain  regulations, 
the  Messrs.   Paul  have  been  allowed  to  retain   their 


nurseries  at  Loughton,  and  at  High  Beech  respec- 
tively —  the  regulations  providing  that  the  public 
shall  have  access  to  them  on  the  same  or  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  in  force  in  the  London  parks.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  although  some  two  thousand 
people  entered  the  nursery  last  Bank  Holiday,  no 
wilful  injury  was  done  beyond  the  breaking  off  of  a 
branch  of  one  Rhododendron. 

The  Purple  Peach. — "This  is  going  to  be  a 
better  thing  than  we  expected,"  said  a  well  known 
nurserymen  to  us,  and  as  he  led  the  way  to  some 
good  sized  trees  of  it  we  fully  concurred  in  his 
verdict.  There  is  a  richness  of  colouring  about  the 
leaves  to  which  we  remember  no  precise  parallel 
among  purple  Sycamores,  Nuts,  Beeches,  or  Maples. 


Jfflrap  CotTcspiikitt. 

The  Alps  of  Transylvania.— It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  record  a  botanical  excursion  that  I  made  to 
the  Korongyis  Alps  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
living  plants,  and  forwarding  them  in  the  autumn  to 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kolosvar,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  I  collected  and  described  many  Transyl- 
vanian  rarities.  I  forward  a  specimen  of  Edel- 
weiss (Gnaphalium  Leontopodium),  which  is  not 
uncommon  on  the  Siebenburg  Alps,  and  is  very 
freely  represented  on  the  Korongyis  Alps,  as  well 
as  on  the  peak  of  the  steep  Kalkwanden,  where 
the  plants  are  not  easily  collected.  Dombhat 
is  a  watering  place  not  far  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Korongyis.  By  rising  at  4  o'clock  one  may  in  an  hour 
reach  the  Vimluj  Valley,  from  whence  on  horseback 
the  ridge  is  reached  by  8  o'clock.  Thence  one  must 
proceed  on  foot  for  an  hour  to  the  habitat  of  the 
Edelweiss.  The  way  back  is  very  difficult  for  horses, 
so  I  should  advise  travellers  to  return  on  foot. 
Dombhat  has  good  hotel-like  houses,  where  the  food 
is  excellent,  and  it  is  the  special  starting  point  for 
those  Rodnaer  Alps  (Korongyis,  Inen,  Mihaiassa,  &c), 
where  such  rich  stores  of  Transylvanian  plants  are 
found.  This  place  may  be  reached  from  Kolosvar  by 
carriage  in  a  day  and  a  half,  but  the  quickest  way  is 
to  come  from  Dees,  the  nearest  railway  station.  I 
would  advise  those  who  are  pressed  for  time  to  make 
Kolosvar  their  headquarters,  and  I  will  willingly  give 
any  useful  and  practical  information  that  may  be  de- 
sired. Professor  Dr.  August  Kanilz,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Kolosvar. 


mt\\ul  JJotes  and  fcaitinp. 


Orchids  at  Messrs.  Veitch's.  —  Those  who 
have  studied  the  Orchid  family,  or  happen  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  collections  of  them,  know,  that  even  in 
large  collections,  there  are  few  species  or  varieties  in 
flower  at  this  season  ;  but  here  at  Chelsea  there  are 
numerous  distinct  species  and  hybrids,  either  in 
flower  or  showing.  The  magnificent  Cattleya  gigas 
was  still  in  beauty,  although  the  largest  proportion 
of  them  were  past.  C.  Eldorado  was  in  flower,  and 
is  a  distinct  and  very  beautiful  Orchid  :  the  most 
striking  feature  in  this  species  is  the  lip,  which  is 
orange-coloured  at  the  base,  with  a  margin  of  reddish- 
purple  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  rose-coloured  of 
various  tints.  These  will  be  followed  by  C.exonien- 
sis  and  the  autumn  form  of  C.  labiata,  and  later  still 
by  the  various  forms  of  C,  Trianae  ;  and  intermediate 
between  these  are  numerous  fine  hybrids,  so  that  in 
this  nursery  Cattleyas  are  in  bloom  all  the  year  round. 
C.  fausta  x  is  very  valuable,  because  it  blooms  in  mid- 
winter, and  there  are  no  less  than  seven  distinct  forms 
of  this  Cattleya  grown  at  Chelsea,  and  all  of  them 
raised  from  one  cross,  viz.,  C.  Loddigesii  crossed 
with  C.  exoniensis.  The  Cypripediums  have  become 
a  very  important  genus  of  Orchids,  and  one  never 
visits  the  Chelsea  nurseries  without  finding  several  of 
them  in  flower.  At  present  C.  Morganice  x  is  in 
flower,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Lady's  Slippers,  and  is  much  more  attractive  than 
the  celebrated  C.  Stonei  platylcenium,  to  which  it  has 
some  resemblance  in  its  long,  slightly  twisted,  maroon- 
spotted  petals.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  delicately  rose 
tinted.  It  is  a  cross  between  C.  Veilchii  and  C. 
Stonei.  C,  scanthumx  is  also  in  flower,  and  a  very 
pretty  variety  it  is — a  cross  between  C.  Ilarrisianum 
and  C.  insigne  Maulei.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  very 
pretty,  the  upper  portion  white,  the  lower  part  being 


marked  with  maroon  spots  in  lines.  C.  calanthum  x  t 
a  cross  between  C.  biflorum  and  C.  Lowii,  is  a  really 
distinct  variety.  It  is  richer  in  colour  than  the  best 
forms  of  Lowii,  and  the  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  with 
reddish-purple  at  the  base.  About  a  year  ago  I 
drew  attention  to  the  great  beauty  and  distinct 
character  of  Phalcenopsis  violacea,  as  seen  at  this 
nursery.  It  is  again  flowering  very  freely,  and  much 
stronger  this  year  ;  except  that  the  flowers  are  larger 
on  some  plants  than  they  are  on  others,  they  do  not 
vary  much  in  colour,  or,  at  least,  have  not  done  so 
hitherto,  until  Baron  Shroder  flowered — a  distinct 
form,  which  was  alluded  to  last  week,  and  which  well 
deserved  the  recognition  of  a  First-class  Certificate. 
This  beautiful  Orchid  should  be  in  every  collection. 

There  are  also  a  goodly  number  of  plants  of 
Zygopetalum  Sedeni  x  in  flower.  This  fine  hybiid 
does  not  seem  to  be  plentiful  enough  to  allow  of  its 
being  introduced  to  the  public,  but  when  it  is  sent  out  it 
will  be  eagerly  purchased  by  Orchid  fanciers.  The 
rich  dark  brown  sepals  and  petals,  with  the  labellum 
blue  and  irregularly  marked  with  white,  are  very 
pleasing.  The  whole  stock  of  plants  has  been  pro- 
pagated from  one  seedling,  so  there  cannot  be  any 
poor  forms  of  Z.  Sedeni. 

What  splendid  masses  there  are,  too,  of  Dendrobium 
formosum  :  there  must  be  several  hundreds  of  plants 
loaded  with  flowers.  No  garden  should  be  without 
this  fine  Orchid,  now  that  it  is  as  cheap  as  a  scarlet 
Pelargonium.  Its  large  white  flowers  will  remain  in 
beauty  on  the  plants  for  two  months.  Some  growers 
complain  that  it  does  not  live  or  thrive  for  many 
years,  but  we  have  no  trouble  with  it  at  Loxford. 
The  plants  are  put  into  teak  baskets,  with  a  very 
small  portion  of  peat  and  sphagnum,  but  with  a  large 
proportion  of  pot  sherds  and  charcoal.  Give  plenty 
of  water  when  growth  is  being  made,  but  keep  rather 
dry  when  they  are  at  rest  in  the  winter.  J.  Douglas* 

Summer  Flowering  Orchids. — There  is  usually 
a  paucity  of  flowers  in  the  Orchid-houses  at  this 
season,  but  many  of  the  recent  introductions  will  help 
to  fill  the  void  which  was  more  apparent  ten  years 
ago  than  it  is  now.  Cattleya  gigas  seems  to  flower 
in  July,  and  continues  into  August ;  this  splendid 
Cattleya  should  be  in  every  collection  of  Orchids. 
It  is  of  very  free  growth  and  most  robust  habit,  and 
flowers  as  freely  as  any  Cattleya  when  it  gets  the  right 
treatment.  If  the  plants  are  put  on  the  side  stages  with 
other  Orchids  they  will  grow  freely  enough,  though 
seldom  form  flowering  sheaths ;  but  remove  them 
from  there,  place  the  pots  in  baskets,  and  suspend 
them  from  the  roof  in  such  a  position  that  the  leaves 
almost  touch  the  glass,  and  every  plant  will  flower. 
This  species  also  does  well  if  fastened  on  blocks,  but 
they  want  water  very  often,  and  if  neglected  the  leaves 
get  yellow,  and  the  plants  soon  suffer.  C.  crispa  is 
a  good  old  species,  which  is  almost  neglected  because 
it  is  old  ;  it  flowers  very  freely,  and  is  one  of  the  easiest 
to  grow  ;  ours  are  now  in  flower,  as  they  always  are  in 
August.  C.  superba  also  flowers  during  this  month  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  colour,  but  like 
C.  gigas  does  not  succeed  unless  it  is  suspended  near 
the  roof,  and  does  best  fastened  to  a  bit  of  a  trunk  of 
a  Tree  Fern.  Like  C.  gigas  it  will  make  twogrowths 
in  a  year,  but  when  it  does  this  it  will  not  flower 
so  well.  Cypripedium  Dominianum  x  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  hybrid  varieties,  and  it  usually  flowers 
late  ;  it  is  also  well  in  flower  now,  but  seems  to  do 
best  in  the  warmest  house,  and  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  thrips.  The  recent  introductions  of  Orchids  from 
South  America  have  added  many  species  to  our  col- 
lections that  are  in  flower  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
In  our  small  collection  we  have  Masdevallias  and 
Odontoglossums  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  The 
brilliant  colours  of  the  Masdevallias  contrast  well 
wilh  the  more  quiet  tints  of  the  Odontoglossums. 
Masdevallia  Veitchii  generally  flowers  in  the  spring, 
and  again  in  the  autumn  :  it  is  now  showing  flower, 
while  some  flowers  are  open.  M.  Chelsoni  x  will 
prove  itself  to  be  a  variety  of  the  very  highest  meiit. 
It  is  even  more  rich  in  colour  than  M.  Veilchii,  and 
grows  quite  as  freely.  It  is  also  coming  into  flower. 
Some  of  the  varieties  of  M.  Harryana  are  still  in 
flower,  and  we  have  not  been  without  flowers  of  them 
since  May.  M.  Wageneriana  is  a  species  that  should  be 
in  every  collection  ;  it  is  also  in  flower,  and  succeeds 
best  potted  in  pans  and  suspended  near  the  roof.  Very 
interesting  too  at  this  season  are  some  of  the  Restre- 
pias ;  they  succeed  well  during  summer  in  the  cool 
house,  and  the  quaint  flowers  are  also  extremely 
pretty.     What  a  noble  species  of  Oncidium  too  is  O. 
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111  ic  1.1  mini  111  ;  its  usual  time  for  flowering  is  July  and 
August,  and  its  large  golden  flowers  last  nearly  a 
month  in  full  beauty  ;  it  seems  to  succeed  best  grown 
in  the  coolest  house,  and  treated  exactly  like  the 
Odontoglossums.  Amongst  the  plants  imported  three 
or  four  years  ago  were  many  line  varieties,  both  in  the 
size  of  the  flowers  and  in  the  contrast  of  colour  be- 
tween the  sepals  and  petals.  J.  Douglas. 

Odo.ntoclossum  vexillarium.  —  It  may  be 
interesting  to  some  young  growers  and  possibly  to  old 
ones  also,  to  know  that  a  plant  in  my  collection  has 
carried  two  batches  of  bloom  this  summer.  I  exhibited 
it  at  Karningham  Show  on  June  29,  with  four  spikes, 
carrying  six,  six,  five,  and  four  blooms.  I  shall  ex- 
hibit it  at  Sevenoaks  Show  on  24th  prox.,  with  seven, 
five,  four,  and  three  blooms,  on  four  spikes.  These 
later  blooms  are  larger  and  finer  in  texture  than  the 
former,  and  the  plant  is  doing  all  without  the  least 
detriment,  as  it  had  a  rest  from  carrying  bloom  of  four 
weeks.  Had  it  carried  the  three  spikes  at  once,  it 
might  have  strained  it,  as  it  has  but  nine  bulbs. 
D.  B.  C. 


Onions. — In  many  places  the  Onion  crop,  owing 
to  the  long  spell  of  wet  weather  and  almost  total 
absence  of  sunshine  for  weeks  together  has  been 
badly  affected  with  mildew  this  season,  and  in  not 
a  few  places  it  appeared  before  the  bulbs  had  even 
attained  a  medium  size,  thus  rendering  absolutely 
necessary  the  only  practical  alternative — the  bending 
of  the  tops  and  the  pulling  up  of  the  bulbs,  weather 
permitting,  a  few  days  later.  Crops  which  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  without  being  checked  by  disease, 
will  now,  by  the  bending  and  colour  of  the  tops,  as 
well  as  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  bulbs,  indi- 
cate plainly  enough  that  the  time  for  harvesting  has 
arrived  ;  therefore  the  first  opportunity  of  dry  weather 
— of  which  we  have  had  a  nice  spell  lately — should  be 
taken  to  pull  them  up,  but  this  should  not  be  done  after 
heavy  rains.  A  few  fine  days  should  first  be  allowed  to 
elapse,  in  order  to  give  the  bulbs  time  to  evaporate 
the  water  they  may  have  imbibed,  otherwise  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  keep  so  well  as  when  their 
tissues  are  filled  with  the  properly  elaborated  and 
thicker  juices  of  the  stem.  In  any  case  the  bulbs 
should  be  pulled  up  before  a  second  growth  com- 
mences, and  be  laid  on  the  ground  with  their  roots  to 
the  south,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  may  assist  in  wither- 
ing them.  They  should  be  spread  out  in  widths  of 
about  5  feet,  with  a  space  of  a  couple  of  feet  between, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  turned  more  readily  j  and 
this  should  be  done  every  fine  day  until  the  roots  and 
tops  are  completely  withered,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  latter  can  be  cut  off  and  the  bulbs  stored  away 
in  a  dry  loft,  where  they  can  be  spread  out  or  strung 
together  by  the  remaining  portion  of  the  top,  and  sus- 
pended from  nails  driven  into  the  joists  or  rafters  of  a 
dry  shed  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded. 

In  the  event  of  the  weather  being  showery  at  the 
time  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  Onions  taken  up,  it 
will,  as  recommended  on  a  former  occasion,  be  ad- 
visable to  spread  them  on  hurdles  or  shutters  to  dry, 
which,  owing  to  being  free  from  exhalation,  and 
having  a  current  of  air  passing  underneath  and 
amongst  the  bulbs,  they  will  do  quicker  and  more 
effectually  than  if  placed  on  the  ground  or  gravel 
walks,  which  are  sometimes  had  recourse  to  for  that 
purpose.  When  storing  the  bulbs,  put  all  the  small 
ones  by  themselves  for  pickling  or  culinary  purposes, 
for  which  they  are  frequently  asked  in  preference  to 
larger  ones.  The  ground  cleared  of  the  Onion  crop 
should  be  got  ready  for  the  reception  of  Cabbage 
plants  next  month.  For  this  crop  we  manure 
heavily  and  trench  deeply. 

Ordinary  Work. — If  not  already  done  lose  no 
time  in  getting  the  planting  of  Broccolis,  Savoys,  and 
Winter  Greens  completed.  Late  plantings,  when  the 
plants  have  previously  had  plenty  of  room  in  the 
nursery-beds  to  develope  themselves,  and  are  let 
down  to  the  collar  when  being  planted,  I  find  with- 
stand the  effects  of  severe  winters  better  than  those 
planted  much  earlier.  See  to  the  earthing-up  of 
Celery  when  the  plants  are  thoroughly  dry,  and 
take  care  that  no  earth  is  allowed  to  get  into  the 
heart  of  them  while  the  work  is  being  done.  Draw 
some   soil  to  the  ranks  of  Broccolis,   Cauliflowers, 


Savoys,  and  Borecoles  as  they  require  it  ;  also  Leeks 
will  require  attention  in  the  same  direction.  As  crops 
ol  Teas  and  Beans  become  exhausted  clear  them  off, 
and  set  the  ground  apart  for  other  crops,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Lettuce  and  Endive  plants,  which  will 
come  off  in  time  this  autumn  to  allow  of  the  ground 
being  trenched  for  early  crops  of  Cauliflowers,  l'eas, 
&c.;and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary,  now 
that  the  exhausted  crops  are  being  removed  from 
the  ground,  to  determine  upon  the  space  or 
spaces  to  be  reserved,  and  in  such  positions  as  are 
best  calculated  to  bring  forward  the  respective  kinds 
of  early  vegetables.  If  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuce  seeds 
have  not  yet  been  sown — as  advised  to  be  done  in  my 
last  Calendar — no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  doing 
so.  Another  sowing  of  Radishes,  Mustard  and  Cress, 
can  be  made  out-of  doors,  after  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  cold  pit,  where  the 
sashes  can  be  placed  over  the  seed  and  seedlings  when 
necessary.  This  will  be  a  good  time  to  cut  a  few 
bunches  of  the  respective  kinds  of  herbs  when  dry, 
and  hang  them  up  in  a  dry  airy  shed  or  loft  for  future 
use.  A  constant  warfare  must  now,  as  always,  be 
kept  up  against  weeds,  with  a  view  to  their  speedy 
destruction,  and  to  attain  this  end  during  showery 
weather,  hand-weeding,  together  with  a  vigorous  use 
of  the  Dutch  -  hoe,  when  the  nature  of  the 
weather  admits  of  it  being  used,  must  be  persisted 
in.  See  that  gravel  walks  in  this  department  are 
kept  free  of  weeds  by  hand-weeding  them  ;  this  is 
best  done  during  showery  weather,  when  the  weeds 
will  come  up  easier,  and  the  roller,  which  should 
always  be  brought  into  use  immediately  after  the 
weeds  have  been  pulled  up,  will  make  a  better  impres- 
sion on  the  walks.  In  order  to  preserve  these  in  a 
clean  and  good  condition  there  should  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  garden  scrapers,  which  are  easily  made 
and  can  be  got  in  readiness  during  bad  weather, 
distributed  over  the  gardens,  especially  in  the  alleys 
leading  from  fruit  walls  and  borders  on  to  the  walks, 
as  also  at  short  distances  from  each  other  at  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  various  plots,  &c.  //.  W.  Ward, 
Longford  Castle,  Wilts. 


Peaches   anb   Nectarines. 

Keep  the  trees  thoroughly  clean  in  early  and  suc- 
cession houses  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered, 
by  syringing  them  very  freely  on  bright  sunny  days. 
Examine  inside  borders,  and  if  at  all  approaching 
dryness  give  them  a  copious  supply  of  clean  water, 
for  if  the  borders  are  all  right  as  regards  drainage, 
and  we  get  a  continuance  of  hot  weather,  they  will 
require  liberal  and  continual  supplies.  It  is  astonish- 
ing the  amount  of  water  they  will  take  and  enjoy. 
Look  over  the  trees  frequently,  and  stop  any  laterals 
on  terminal  or  strong  shoots.  Tie-in  young  shoots 
and  expose  the  fruit  in  late  houses,  and  also  give  them 
liberal  supplies  of  manure-water  at  the  roots.  If  the 
latest  house  has  been  kept  as  cool  as  possible  by 
leaving  the  ventilators  open  night  and  day,  it  may  be 
made  to  succeed  those  on  the  open  walls.  We  have 
not  many  trees  here  outside,  and  very  little  fruit  this 
season,  but  what  little  we  have  will  be  ripe  before 
our  latest  house.  J.  Wallis,  Kerfe  Gardens,  Aug:  15. 


hints  and  %ii[  ;(|;ultoi[*. 


Stoves. — Plants  of  Crotons  that  have  made  a 
clean  healthy  growth  during  the  summer  should  now 
have  shoots  on  them  with  well  coloured  foliage. 
Single  growths  of  these,  if  struck  now,  will  make  ex- 
cellent decorative  stock  in  60  and  4S-sized  pots  for  the 
ensuing  winter.  These  will  strike  as  freely  as 
Willows,  if  bottom-heat  can  be  secured.  Sponge  the 
foliage  of  any  cuttings  previous  to  insertion  if  there 
is  any  symptom  of  red-spider  or  thrips  upon  them. 
The  stock  of  Pandanus  Veitchii  for  use  in  a  small 
state  should  also  be  looked  to.  The  very  least  of  the 
suckers  will  be  far  the  best,  most  of  these  develope 
well  defined  variegation  in  an  early  stage.  We  take 
some  off  so  small  that  three  of  them  can  be  easily 
struck  in  a  60-pot.  This  kind  of  growth  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  base  of  the  plant  where  the  small 
leaves  have  previously  been.  Each  sucker  I  find 
corresponds  in  growth  to  a  great  extent  with  the  leaf 
from  the  base  of  which  it  emanates.     If,  for  instance, 


some  of  the  leaves  should  be  nearly  green,  the  sucker* 
from  these  will  partake  of  the  same  character.  Some 
what  poor  soil  will  produce  the  best  results  with  this 
plant,  no  liquid  manure  or  other  stimulant  being 
necessary.  Those  possessing  a  well  variegated  stock 
of  Cyperus  alternifolius  variegatus  will  do  well  to  look 
after  this  and  propagate  only  from  nicely  coloured 
examples.  This  plant  is  very  apt  to  re- 
vert to  the  type  if  not  closely  looked  to. 
Any  of  the  stove  Dracaenas  that  have  grown  too  tall 
should  have  their  tops  taken  off,  and  struck  in  small 
pots,  or  else  be  rooted,  first  into  a  little  moss,  and 
then  treated  like  a  cutting  for  a  short  time.  These 
tops,  if  now  in  good  colour,  will  give  useful  dwarf 
table  plants  for  the  winter.  Among  the  multiplicity 
of  new  kinds  do  not  forget  the  two  old  favourites — 
D.  terminalis  and  D.  Cooperi — to  which  also  might  be 
added  D.  regina.  These  three  are  yet  hard  to  beat  in 
their  respective  forms.  Of  the  newer  sorts,  D. 
jucunda  and  D.  superba,  both  with  narrow,  highly- 
coloured  foliage,  are  excellent,  and  also  distinct. 
D.  Thomsoni,  with  the  foliage  beautifully  variegated, 
is  among  the  best  of  the  larger  forms,  making  pen- 
dulous, broad,  and  massive  growth.  Of  the  green- 
leaved  section,  the  best  for  general  use  are  D.  gracilis 
and  congesta.  The  former  kind  is  best  struck  from 
the  side-shoots  made  after  the  top  o(  the  plant  is 
taken  off.  By  this  means  much  narrower  foliage, 
and  that  also  more  drooping  in  habit,  will  be  secured. 
D.  congesta  is  one  of  the  best  for  indoor  decoration, 
being  as  hardy  as  a  Ficus  elastica.  Any  of  the  Alo- 
casias,  such  as  A.  metallica  and  A.  Lowii,  that  have 
grown  too  large  for  their  quarters,  may  be  pulled  to 
pieces,  and  made  up  into  smaller  pots.  In  doing 
this  do  not  overlook  the  weaker  bulbs,  which, 
when  nicely  established  in  small  pots,  with  dwarf, 
stocky  growth,  make  excellent  decorative  plants 
for  the  dinner-table  or  drawing-room.  Cyano- 
phyllum  magnificum  is  a  plant  that  is  not  often 
seen  grown  for  decorative  purposes,  yet  when  nice 
dwarf  stuff  is  secured  from  cuttings  taken  in  a  small 
state  it  makes  an  excellent  subject  quite  distinct  from 
the  general  run  of  table  plants.  The  stock  of  Epi- 
phyllum  truncatum  should  now  be  kept  in  a  cooler 
and  more  airy  house,  with  a  drier  course  of  treatment ; 
by  this  means  a  better  crop  of  flowers  will  be  secured. 
With  scarcely  any  fire-heat  applied  in  this  structure, 
watch  closely  for  the  inroad  of  "  damp,"  The  hand- 
some leaves  of  many  of  our  fine-foliaged  plants  will 
be  quickly  disfigured  if  this  is  allowed  to  prevail.  The 
better  plan  will  be  to  keep  a  notch  of  top  air  on  all 
night,  to  carry  off  any  superabundant  moisture,  and 
to  modify  the  temperature  to  the  requirements  of  the 
plants  in  general.  A  temperature  of  700  is  quite  suffi- 
cient at  night,  even  in  the  height  of  summer. 

Greenhouse  Plants.— The  stock  of  hard-wooded 
Cape  and  New  Holland  plants,  Azaleas,  &c,  should 
now  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sunshine.  A  good 
open  position  out-of-doors  will  suit  them  well  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  always  bearing  in  mind  to  guard 
against  the  inroad  of  worms.  A  good  bed  of  coal- 
ashes  to  stand  them  on,  or  for  the  choicer  kinds  in 
large  pots  a  few  bricks  will  be  the  better  ;  these  pre- 
ventatives will  save  much  annoyance  in  future.  Do 
not  crowd  the  plants  together,  but  rather  leave  suffi- 
cient room  to  get  easily  between  them.  Should  any 
pots  of  large  specimens  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  it  will  "be  as  well  to  hang  a  piece  of  old  sacking 
on  that  side  of  the  pot,  or  the  tender  rootlets  will 
suffer.  The  potting  of  any  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendrons may,  as  a  rule,  be  safely  performed  along 
now.  The  growth  of  this  year  being  now  made,  and 
the  flower-buds  swelling  up,  there  will  not  be  so  much 
danger  of  the  plants  making  a  too  robust  growth, 
resulting  frequently  in  their  not  being  so  floriferous 
another  season.  These  plants  should  not  at  any  time 
be  grown  in  large  pots,  i.e.,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  plant.  That  fine  kind  R.  Nuttalli  will  flower 
best  if  kept  almost  on  the  point  of  starvation.  Those 
beautiful  sorts  raised  from  R.  javanicum,  Lobbi,  and 
jasminiflorum,  are  well  worthy  of  having  a  ,house 
devoted  entirely  to  their  cultivation.  In  this  manner 
their  acquirements  can  the  more  readily  be  attended 
to.  Grown  in  a  slight  heat,  one  or  the  other  of  these 
splendid  hybrids  may  be  had  in  flower  nearly  the  year 
round.  They  are  somewhat  liable  to  attacks  of 
thrips  ;  this  pest  should  be  quickly  checked,  or  the 
foliage,  which  is  of  such  a  lasting  character,  will  soon 
be  disfigured.  Plants  of  Azalea  mollis  that  were 
forced  in  pots  last  year  have  this  season  (with  us)  set 
an  abundant  crop  of  flower-buds.  Willi  a  stock  of 
plants  for  each  year,  these  excellent  forcing  subjects 
may  be  flowered  each  alternate  season,  just  the  same 
as  with  A.  sinensis  and  its  white  variety.  James 
Hudson,  Cunnersbury,  Ait*.  15. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tuesday  Anu  aa  J  Ro!al    Horticultural     Society  :  Meeting  of 

1UESDAY,        Aug.  as  J       Fruit  and  Floral  Committees,  at  n  A.M. 
Wednesday,  Aug.  23  —  Burton-upon-Trcnt  Flower  Show. 
Thursday,     Aug.  34  — Heading  Horticultural  Socioty's  Show. 


THOUGH  some  people  eat  Melons  with 
soup,  or  employ  sugar,  pepper,  salt,  or 
even  mustard,  as  condiments,  such  habits  and 
customs  have  never  made  much  headway  in 
England.  In  this  country  Melons  that  are  not 
sweet  are  not  cared  for ;  hence,  much  of  the 
time  and  talent  of  Melon  growers  is  devoted  to 
the  development  of  the  saccharine  properties 
of  this  fine  fruit.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
only  two  difficult  stages  are  recognised  in  the 
cultivation  of  Melons  —  the  setting  of  a  full 
crop,  and  the  finishing  of  the  same.  The 
set  is  complicated  by  the  fact,  that  so  soon 
as,  say,  one  Melon  sets  and  swells,  this  pre- 
cocious fruit  usurps  the  power  of  starving  off 
all  other  fruit  that  venture  to  follow  it  at  any 
considerable  distance.  Hence  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  grow  a  crop  of  Melons  in  the  order  that 
horses  or  boats  occupy  on  a  course  or 
river.  The  whole  crop  must  run  abreast,  or  only 
one  or  so  will  consent  to  run  at  all.  Some, 
and  we  believe  among  them,  the  late  Charles 
Darwin,  believed  this  was  largely  owing  to  the 
mere  weight  or  mechanical  drawing  force  of 
the  fruit.  Doubtless  this  might  add  to  the 
monopolising  power  of  the  advanced  Melon  ; 
but  that  it  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  early 
fruits  starving  out  the  late  ones,  is  abundantly 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  when  the  early  set 
fruit  is  entirely  suspended  they  still  succeed 
in  starving  oft"  the  successional  Melons.  As 
there  is  possibly  more  in  this  curious  Hact 
than  appears  on  the  surface,  it  may  be  a 
sort  of  .side  illustration  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  The  first  set  Melon  on  a  plant  en- 
dowed with  such  monopolising  power,  must 
needs  prove  the  strongest  and  the  biggest, 
and  hence  the  most  proper  to  perpetuate  and 
improve  the  species  or  variety  ;  this  curious 
fact  may  also  have  an  indirect  relation  to 
bitterness  in  Melons — so  much  being  tolerably 
certain,  that  over-cropping  not  seldom  leads  to 
bitterness.  In  such  cases  it  almost  seems 
that  the  chief  power  of  the  plant  was  expended 
in  producing  Melons  and  growing  them  up  to 
a  certain  point.  Thus,  when  the  demand  comes 
from  the  fruits  in  their  ripening  stage  for  the 
conversion  of  their  crude  and  semi-acid  juices 
into  sugar  or  lusciousness,  the  plant  lacks  the 
force  needed  to  complete  the  work  of  maturity. 
The  swelling  of  Melons  is  so  far  a  mechanical 
operation.  It  matters,  indeed,  little  to  their 
future  quality  where  or  how  they  pass  through 
these  preliminary  stages  of  growth — on  the  damp 
ground,  under  it,  under  a  heap,  freely  exposed 
to  sunshine  or  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  hot  pit  or  house.  With  sufficient  heat  and 
moisture  and  abundance  of  healthy  foliage  and 
rapid  growing  strong  roots,  the  Melons  seem  to 
swell  equally  well  and  rapidly  under  the  most 
diverse  conditions.  No  sooner  do  they  reach 
full  size  and  begin  to  ripen  than  the  plants,  as 
well  as  the  fruits,  require  special  treatment 
to  secure  the  highest  quality  without  either 
hardness  of  flesh  or  bitterness.  To  this  end 
one  of  the  most  important  points  is  to  keep  the 
plants  in  good  health  to  the  last.  This  is,  how- 
ever, rather  difficult.  Melon  plants  towards 
the  end  of  their  growth  get  gouty,  or  cankered 
at  the  collar :  the  latter  has,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
natural  tendency  to  give  way  prematurely. 
No  sooner  does  this  happen  than  the  Melons 
are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  If  suf- 
ficiently advanced,  they  may  ripen  tolerably 
well  without  further  aid  from  the  roots  and 
leaves.  If  not,  they  must  ripen,  if  at  all,  of 
inferior  flavour.  This  is  all  so  obvious  as  to 
need  no  argument'to  enforce  it.  But  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  inside  of  the  collar  or  stem  some- 
times gives  way  before  making  much  sign  out- 


side. In  such  cases  bitterness  may  result  from 
short  supplies  of  food,  without  the  reason  being 
apparent. 

To  avoid  this  danger  of  canker  at  the  collar, 
Melon  plants  are  also  often  kept  too  dry. 
Suddenly  the  supplies  are  cut  off,  and  the 
health  of  the  plants  is  so  much  deranged 
that  bitterness  or  other  evils  result  to  the  fruit 
in  consequence.  Injury  to  the  leaves  is  a  still 
more  frequent  cause  of  bitterness  in  Melons. 
When  the  transition  from  a  moist  to  an  arid 
regime  is  too  sudden  or  severe,  the  leaves  not 
seldom  shrivel  up  more  or  less,  or  become 
the  victims  of  red-spider.  Either  way  their 
elaborating  and  transforming  powers  are 
seriously  impaired  or  completely  destroyed. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  almost  a  physical 
impossibility  for  the  fruit  to  be  finished  of  good 
flavour,  the  very  organs  concerned  in  convert- 
ing the  natural  juices  of  forced  Melons  into  the 
rich  sweet  lusciousness  of  ripe  ones  being  para- 
lysed or  destroyed.  Excessive  shade  or  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  also  induce  bitterness.  It  seems 
almost  absurd  to  write  of  two  such  opposite 
causes  of  producing  identical  effects,  but  such 
apparent  anomalies  are  common  enough  in 
plant  life  and  products.  Quality  may  be  shaded 
as  well  as  burned  out  of  many  other  fruits 
besides  Melons.  Grapes,  for  example,  often 
afford  striking  examples  of  this.  Dense  shade 
seems  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in 
sweets  ;  intense  sun-heat  destroys  it  after  it  is 
made.  Melon  juice  and  flesh  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  derangement  from  any  excess  of 
direct  sun-heat.  We  have  lately  had  a  striking 
example  of  this  in  a  fine  Melon  sent  to  our 
office.  It  had  received  a  sunstroke  on  the  fur- 
thest point  from  the  stem.  All  beyond  seemed 
sound  and  healthy,  and  we  are  assured  that  in 
a  house  of  about  ioo  Melons  not  one  but  this 
had  turned  out  bitter.  This  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  the  most  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  result  was  sunstroke  or  a  sun- 
burn, and  the  whole  Melon  proved  bitter, 
though  there  was  no  trace  of  fermentation,  and 
but  slight  traces  of  a  change  of  structure  around 
the  burned  portion. 

There  are,  however,  cases  of  isolated  fruits 
of  bitter  Melons  and  Cucumbers  also,  the 
cause  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  seems 
possible  also  to  overfeed  Melons  into  becoming 
bitter  ones,  as  well  as  to  starve  them  into  the 
same  worthless  condition,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  chronicle  any  facts  our  Melon  growing 
readers  can  furnish  us  with  on  this  most  in- 
teresting and  practically  important  subject. 


Vegetable  Pathology. — We  observe  that 

a  prize  is  offered  for  competition  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  the  best 
series  of  specimens  illustrative  of  plant  pathology 
accompanied  by  a  descriptive  and  explanatory  essay. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  trust  that 
the  competitors  will  endeavour  to  trace  out,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  very  earliest  stages  of  Ihe  malady.  We 
speak  from  experience  when  we  say  that  people  send 
specimens  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  when  it  is  often 
impossible  to  do  more  than  guess  at  the  source  of  the 
malady,  just  as  many  people  fail  to  send  for  the 
doctor  till  the  case  has  arrived  at  such  a  point  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  watch  and  register  the 
symptoms — a  matter  of  interest  to  the  doctor,  but  not 
very  satisfactory  to  the  patient  or  to  the  doctor  either, 
who  can  no  longer  trace  the  course  of  the  malady,  but 
knows  that  his  powers  for  good  are  gone. 

Ealing  Park. — Many  will  learn  wilh  regret, 

but  none  more  so  than  the  inhabitants  of  Ealing,  that 
a  large  part  of  this  once-famous  estate  is  to  be  occu- 
pied at  once  by  the  builders.  Some  time  since  the 
estate  was  sold,  and  now  the  mansisn  and  something 
like  7  acres  of  ground  have  been  secured  by  Cardinal 
Manning  for  the  purpose  of  a  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
naiy.  The  remainder  of  the  estate  is  being  laid  out 
for  building  purposes.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  930 
houses  on  the  remaining  portion,  and  new  roads  are 
being  cut  through  it  in  several  directions.    It  is  hoped 


that  a  good  portion  at  least  of  the  fine  avenue  of  Cedrus 
Deodara  may  be  saved,  and  some  of  the  fine  and  rare 
trees  in  the  pleasure  grounds  ;  but  the  modern  builder 
has  but  little  regard  for  arboreal  features.  The  crea- 
tion of  this  new  estate  of  houses  will  form  an  import- 
ant connecting  link  between  Ealing  and  Brentford, 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  county  town  of  Middle- 
sex is,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  known  as  New 
Brentford,  included  in  the  parish  of  Ealing,  Brent- 
ford, as  far  as  means  of  ready  access  is  concerned,  is 
nearly  as  far  off  from  Ealing  as  Reading.  But  both 
places  are  now  being  brought  very  near  together  with 
amazing  rapidity. 

Brick  Kilns  and  Plants.— We  desire  to 

call  the  attention  of  those  interested  to  the  abbreviated 
report  of  a  trial  in  which  Mr.  Foster,  of  Stroud,  has 
ultimately  been  successful.  The  evidence  and  argu- 
ments are  worth  reading,  and  it  is  matter  for  con- 
gratulation that,  in  spite  of  the  very  ingenious  defence, 
the  damage  was  not  only  admitted,  but  damages  were 
assessed  for  the  injury  done  in  one  year  only,  while 
an  injunction  was  obtained  preventing  the  nuisance  in 
future.  The  damages  seem  to  us  very  smalt  under 
the  circumstances,  but  this  is  of  the  less  importance 
considering  the  value  of  the  legal  principles  laid  down. 
The  lawyers  made  merry  over  the  so-called  scientific 
evidence,  but  their  own  proceedings  seem,  from  the 
report  in  question,  to  have  been  eminently  unscien- 
tific. At  any  rate  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
injury  accrued  from  frost  was,  all  things  considered, 
not  scientific,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  net 
sensible.  To  attempt  to  confound  under  the  circum- 
stances narrated,  the  effects  of  frost  and  those  of  acrid 
vapours,  was  only  to  attempt  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  jury.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  did  not  succeed. 
Even  in  frosty  weather  it  is  not  difficult  for  one  who 
has  had  experience  of  both  to  discriminate  between 
the  effects  of  frost  and  of  corrosive  fluids  or  vapours. 

Prunus  serotina  pendula. — Mr.  C.  W. 

Mietzsch,  nurseryman,  of  Dresden,  sends  us  a 
coloured  plate  of  this  weeping  Plum,  which  originated 
in  a  nursery  near  Dresden  among  thousands  of  seed- 
lings of  Prunus  serotina.  The  shape  of  this  weeping 
tree  is  beautiful,  and  surpasses  even  the  highly  prized 
Prunus  chama^cerasus  pendula.  With  its  bright  green 
foliage  it  resembles  a  weeping  Laurel,  and  is  very 
attractive  during  the  flowering  season. 

The  Venetian  Sumach,  or  Wig  Plant. 

— A  striking  object  on  the  lawn  at  Shoreham  Place, 
Sevenoaks,  the  residence  of  H.  B.  Mildmay,  Esq., 
is  a  clump  formed  of  six  plants  of  Rhus  Colinus, 
oblong  in  form,  86  feet  in  circumlerence,  and  from 
II  to  12  feet  high.  The  circumference  of  the  stems 
on  the  ground  line  vary  from  iS  inches  to  2  feet,  and 
16  inches  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  mass  of  feathery  plumes,  and  so  distinct 
that  it  can  be  seen  from  the  top  of  Shoreham  Hill 
a  mile  away.  "It  is  a  general  favourite  with  the 
Squire  and  his  friends,"  writes  a  correspondent — and 
no  wonder. 

New    Ivy-leaved    Pelargoniums.— Mr. 

George,  of  Putney  Heath,  sends  us  another  batch  of 
blooms  of  seedling  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and 
which  surpass  all  his  previous  achievements.  Master- 
piece is  large  in  the  truss,  and  in  the  individual 
flowers,  which  are  crimson  shading  off  into  magenta. 
Of  unnamed  sorts,  No.  2  has  the  lower  petals  sen  let 
shaded  with  maroon,  and  on  the  upper  petals  arc  two 
dark  veins  towards  the  base.  No.  3  is  light  magenta 
shading  to  purple,  and  the  two  upper  petals  striped 
with  maroon.  No.  4  is  scarlet,  shading  to  crimson  at 
the  edge  of  the  petals,  and  the  upper  petals  striped 
with  maroon.  No.  5,  if  constant,  will  be  very  pretty, 
the  upper  petals  being  crimson  coloured,  with  dark 
veins  and  spots,  and  the  lower  one  purple.  Mr. 
George  states  that  they  are  all  strong  growers,  and  of 
trailing  habit,  and  that  the  seed-bearing  plant  was 
Mrs.  J.  George,  also  a  hybrid  of  his  own  raising. 

Border  Carnations.— One  of  the  finest  of 

the  recent  additions  to  this  charming  class  of  plants 
is  the  lovely  rose-pink  seedling  named  Mary  Morris, 
and  raised  by  Mr.  II.  G.  Smyth,  the  horticultural 
sundriesman,  17A.,  The  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane. 
Some  blooms  before  us,  grown  in  the  open  air  and 
not  dressed,  are  most  pleasing  in  form  and  colour, 
and  sweet  wilh  the  perfume  of  the  Clove.  It  grows 
and  flowers  wilh  Ihe  utmost  freedom. 
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The  HOLLYHOCK  Disease.— Inconsequence 

probably  oi  the  moist  character  of  the  summer,  up  to 
within  the  past  three  weeks,  (he  Hollyhock  disease 
has  spread  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  many  a  pro- 
mising batch  of  plants  presents  a  sorry  picture  just  now. 
At  their  Portland  Road  Nurseries,  at  Reading,  Messrs. 


is  growing  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  plants  from  disease. 

Celery  tor  Exiiiuition.— Nothing  can  be 

more  in  keeping  with  well  grown  Celery  than  to  see 
it  clean,  well  blanched,  and  without  blemish  when 


and  as  the  plants  increase  in  length  the  pipe  is  lifted 
a  little  so  that  the  leaves  are  always  just  out  of  the 
top.  In  this  way  Mr.  Lye  keeps  his  Celery  clean, 
well  blanched,  plump  and  sound,  the  wet  is  thrown 
oil'  the  head  of  the  sticks  by  the  leaves  gathered  at  the 
top  of  the  pipe  ;  and  insects  do  not  injure  it  in  any 


Fig.  43.— fruiting  specimen  of  podophyllum  emodi,  with  structural  details,   (see  p.  243.) 


Sutton  &  Sons  have  a  piece  of  about  500  plants  in 
full  bloom,  and  'quite  healthy  and  vigorous  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  was  a  fine  and  unusual  sight  to  see 
so  many  plants  in  full  bloom,  and  generally  of  a  fine 
double  character.  The  plants  were  growing  in  good 
soil,  and  were  well  cared  for.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
they  were  growing  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  quite 
away  from  any  hedgerows  where  the  common  Mallow 


placed  on  the  exhibition  table.  The  method  adopted 
to  secure  these  characteristics  by  Mr.  James  Lye,  of 
Clyffe  Hall  Gardens,  Market  Lavington,  appears  well 
adapted  to  attain  to  such  results.  One  line  of  Celery 
is  grown  specially  for  exhibition,  and  a  drain-pipe, 
a  foot  or  so  in  length  and  about  5  inches  in  width,  is 
placed  over  each  plant  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  tall 
enough.     The  earth  is  drawn  up  against  the  pipes, 


way.  Some  might  be  disposed  to  regard  this  as  a 
clumsy  method,  but  it  is  an  efficacious  one,  as  Mr. 
Lye's  success  as  an  exhibitor  of  vegetables  testifies. 

Chasselas  Musque  Grape.— Two  very  fine 

bunches  of  this  Grape  were  shown  by  Mr.  Thomas 
King,  gr.  to  R.  Valentine  Leach,  Esq.,  Devizes 
Castle,  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Devizes  Hor- 
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ticultural  Society,  the  bunches  large,  handsome,  well 
shouldered,  and  thickly  set  with  finely  finished  berries. 
It  had  in  a  remarkable  degree  that  high  Muscat  flavour 
which  is  characteristic  of  this  fine  Grape.  Mr.  King's 
success  is  by  no  meansjowing  to  any  special  cultivation ; 
and  the  Grape  does  not  show  any  disposition  to  crack, 
to  do  which  it  is  said  to  be  very  liable.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  the  vineries  are  on  the  slope  of  the  mound  on 
which  the  Castle  rests,  has  something  to  do  with  the 
good  condition  in  which  Mr.  King  every  year  pro- 
duces this  fine  variety. 

Lavender  Hedges.— On  the  terrace  garden 

at  Pusey  Park,  Faringdon,  are  two  remarkable  hedges 
of  Lavender,  that  are  now  in  full  bloom  and  literally 
sheeted  with  spikes  of  blossom.  The  hedges  are  some 
4  feet  or  so  in  width,  and  they  make  a  very  free 
growth  every  summer  ;  but  they  are  cut  back  hard 
every  year  during  September,  and  their  dimensions 
narrowed  to  20  inches  or  so,  only  to  break  out  into  a 
profuse  growth  again  in  spring.  They  are  a  conspi- 
cuous and  very  fine  feature  amid  the  old-fashioned 
gardening  which  is  carried  out  here  so  successfully, 
and  among  which  sweet-scented  flowers  play  an  im- 
portant part. 

Psoralea  glandulosa.— This  plant  is  the 

"  Culen  "  of  the  Chilians,  and  has  from  time  imme- 
morial in  Chili  been  regarded  as  a  valuable  medicinal 
as  well  as  food-plant.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in 
this  country  for  a  long  time,  but  seems  to  have  almost 
disappeared.  At  Kew  it  is  now  (lowering  freely 
against  a  wall,  and  its  stalked  pinnately-trifoliate 
light  green  leaves  and  numerous  long-stalked  com- 
pact racemes  of  pale  blue  and  white  flowers  render  it 
a  highly  ornamental  shrub.  With  comparatively 
little  shelter  it  will  withstand  any  but  our  very  severe 
winters,  and  will  flower  freely  and  ripen  seeds  yearly. 
In  the  Mauritius  the  Culen  has  acquired  a  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  medicinal  plant,  and  it  is  also 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  It  has  also  been  im- 
ported to  this  country  as  a  food  product,  and  on  a 
ticket  written  by  Tweedie  in  the  Kew  Herbarium 
that  collector,  after  stating  that  the  plant  was  "  good 
for  disorders  of  the  stomach,"  says  "  large  quantities 
were  carried  to  England  and  sold  as  Radical  Tea  in 
the  Radical  Times." 

— —  Thysanotus  junceus  was  originally  dis- 
covered by  Robert  Brown  in  the  vicinity  of  Port 
Jackson,  Australia.  In  the  Botanical  Jtegistir,  where 
a  figure  of  the  plant  was  given,  it  states  that  "nothing 
can  exceed  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  purple  of 
the  interior  of  the  corolla  of  the  blossom,  which, 
though  of  short  duration  in  regard  to  individual 
flowers,  continues  to  display  itself  abundantly  for 
near  two  months  together,  upon  a  succession  of 
flower-stems,  forming  a  constantly  increasing  tuft 
from  the  same  root."  The  outer  perianth  segments 
are  narrow  and  greenish  in  colour,  but  the  inner  ones 
are  not  only  of  brilliant  colour  but  are  especially 
striking  by  reason  of  the  deep  fringe  of  laciniai  which 
borders  them,  and  which  puts  one  in  mind  of  the 
similar  fringe  bordering  the  lip  in  some  of  the  beauti- 
ful Indian  Dendrobiums.  Thysanotus  junceus  is  now 
in  flower  at  Kew.  It  is  not  hardy  except  perhaps 
under  favourable  conditions  in  the  extreme  South  and 
West  of  Britain  ;  in  pots  however,  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  grow,  and  no  bulb  collection  should  be 
without  it. 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia  flore-pleno. — 

Either  on  the  margin  of  ornamental  water,  or  grown 
in  tubs  or  pots  plunged  in  the  garden  border,  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  Arrow-head  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing, both  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage  and  its  pretty 
flowers.  The  blossoms  of  the  species,  however,  do 
not  last  long,  whilst  in  the  double  form— in  which,  at 
the  expense  of  anthers,  &.C.,  petals  are  produced  in 
such  numbers  as  to  form  a  compact  globular  mass — 
their  duration  is  not  nearly  so  limited.  The  tubers 
are  composed  almost  entirely  of  starch;  the  Cal- 
mucks,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  use  them  as  an  article 
of  food,  indeed  the  species  is  cultivated  by  the  latter 
people  for  the  sake  of  the  tubercles. 

.    Phal.i;nopsis    violacea    Schrcederi. — 

The  beautiful  variety  exhibited  under  this  name  last 
week  at  South  Kensington,  and  to  which  the  Floral 
Committee  gave  a  First-class  Certificate,  is  the?  pro- 
perty of  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Staines,  and 


not  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  as  stated  in  our  last 
number.  The  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  an  ordinary 
form  of  P.  violacea  only  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. 

Clove  Carnation,   Susan  Askey.— Mr. 

CuLVERWELL.who  raised  ths  fine  white  border  Clove, 
sends  us  some  beautiful  blooms  of  it,  and  asks  if  it 
holds  its  own  as  a  border  flower  with  recent  intro- 
ductions. Yes — Susan  Askey  is  a  variety  of  rare 
merit,  and  still  keeps  well  to  the  front.  Its  scent  and 
substance  are  things  to  be  admired,  and  every  cut- 
flower-man  should  have  it. 

Vriesia   tessellata.— We  learn   that  this 

fine  plant  is  now  in  bloom  (for  the  first  time  in 
Europe,  it  is  believed)  in  the  nurseries  of  MM. 
Jacob  Makoy  &  Co.,  at  Liege,  Belgium.  The  flower- 
stalk  is  about  6  feet  high,  with  eighteen  branches 
regularly  arranged  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  bears 
more  than  200  flowers,  five  of  which  are  now  open, 
being  of  a  straw-yellow  colour. 

Dahlias. — At  the  first  summer  exhibition  ot 

the  Feltham  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Wednesday 
last,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough,  exhibited,  for  so  early  in  the  season,  a 
superb  collection  of  Dahlias,  that,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
evoked  much  admiration.  There  were  six  dozens 
of  the  show  and  fancy  kinds,  all  splendid  flowers  ; 
also  bunches  in  greatjvariety  of  the  admirable  pompon 
and  single  varieties,  now  so  popular,  and  so  suitable 
for  decorative  purposes.  Of  pompon  kinds  Mr. 
Turner  exhibited  several  seedlings,  three  of  which 
were  flowers  of  great  beauty  and  excellence.  Isabel, 
in  the  sunlight  almost  a  fiery  red,  and  very  striking  ; 
Gem,  rich  crimson-scarlet ;  and  Favourite,  rosy- 
maroon,  are  certainly  three  of  the  most  perfect  selfs  in 
this  section  we  have  seen.  Nymphe,  straw  tinted 
with  rose,  is  another  charming  flower.  Of  older  kinds, 
Fireball,  carmine ;  Adonis,  tipped  with  magenta ; 
Comtesse  de  Sternberg,  yellow,  tipped  with  white  ; 
Rosetta,  plain  ;  and  White  Aster,  edged  by  white,  are 
but  a  few  of  the  charming  kinds  shown.  Of  single 
sorts,  the  Duke  ot  Teck,  lilac ;  Paragon,  Firefly, 
scarlets ;  Foxhall,  crimson-scarlet  ;  White  Queen, 
and  Lutea,  were  very  effective  and  rich  in  colour. 
Amongst  the  most  striking  of  the  show  flowers  in 
form  and  colour  were  James  Vick,  Drake  Lewis, 
John  Standish,  Goldfinder,  Ovid,  Cremorne,  Con- 
stancy, and  Charles  Leicester  ;  whilst  of  the  singularly 
marked  fancies,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Grand  Sultan, 
and  Professor  Fawcett,  were  very  striking  flowers, 
whilst  all  were  remarkably  good.  Such  exhibits  as 
was  this  one  ought  to  stimulate  largely  Dahlia 
culture  in  the  locality. 

Agricultural  Statistics.— From  a  sum- 
mary of  agricultural  returns  for  the  present  year, 
issued  by  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  on  Thursday,  we  learn  that  the  extent  of 
land  in  Great  Britain  under  Wheat  is  3,003,915  acres  ; 
Barley,  2,255,139  acres;  Oats,  2,833,815  acres; 
Potatos,  541,064  ;  and  Hops,  65,676  acres.  These 
figures  show  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  Wheat  to 
the  extent  of  198,106  acres  over  last  year;  and  of 
Hops  to  the  extent  of  763  acres  ;  and  a  decrease  in 
the  acreage  of  Barley  of  187,195  acres;  Oats,  67,460 
acres ;  and  Potatos,  38,270  acres. 

Geranium  anemonifolium.  —  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  cylindrical 
leaf-stalk  of  this  plant,  and  also  in  the  flower-stalk, 
are  dispersed  irregularly  throughout  the  cellular  tissue 
as  in  an  endogenous  stem,  the  bundles  themselves 
being,  however,  exogenous.  This  also  adds  another 
to  the  somewhat  numerous  cases  where  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  leaf-stalk  and  that  of  the  stem  are 
identical. 

Game  and  Poultry  Farming.  —  Under 

the  title  of  the  East  Anglian  Rabbit  Warren,  Game 
and  Poultry  Farm  Company,  a  limited  liability  con- 
cern has  been  started  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an 
estate  ol  about  630  acres  in  Suffolk  with  a  view  to  its 
conversion  into  an  establishment  for  the  breeding  and 
sale  of  rabbits,  poultry,  game,  &c.  The  estate  is 
situated  near  Woodbridge  and  Melton  stations  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  within 
three  miles  of  the  sea,  and  is  stated  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  company,  the  soil 
being  light  and  sandy,  with  plenty  of  good  natural 


cover,  and  possessing  some  excellent  springs  of  pure 
water.  About  100  acres  have  recently  been  enclosed 
with  wire  fencing,  on  which  rabbit  breeding  has  been 
experimentally  established  with  encouraging  results. 
It  is  now  intended  to  enclose  the  whole  property, 
and  thus  augment  the  productive  powers  of  the  land 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

— —  Cryptogamic  Society  of  Scotland. — 
At  a  meeting  of  Council  held  in  Aberdeen  on  July  26 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
lamented  death  of  the  President,  Dr.  Dickie,  F.R.S., 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  the  meeting  and 
public  show  arranged  to  take  place  in  Aberdeen 
should  be  postponed  till  another  year,  and  that  instead 
a  meeting  should  be  held  at  Kenmore,  Perthshire,  on 
September  4.  Kenmore  may  be  reached  from  Aber- 
feldy,  on  the  Highland  Railway,  or  from  Killin 
Station,  on  the  Callander  and  Oban  Railway.  It  is 
situated  at  the  east  end  of  Loch  Tay  (on  which  a 
steamer  has  now  been  placed).  The  immediate 
neighbourhood  has  been  favourably  reported  on  as 
presenting  a  presumably  rich  fungus  flora,  while  Ben 
Lawers  and  other  mountains  are  distant  only  a  few 
miles,  as  is  the  celebrated  Fortingal  Yew,  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  living  tree  in  Europe. 

Michauxia    campanuloides.  —  Those   of 

our  friends  who  are  in  search  of  novelty  among  hardy 
plants,  and  who  have  the  ambition  to  have  something 
different  from  their  neighbours,  will  find  in  the  above 
plant  something  that  is  likely  to  satisfy  them.  It  is 
curious,  pretty,  and  interesting.  It  bears  small  Lily- 
like flowers  upon  branching  spikes  with  recurved 
petals,  which  are  prettily  marked  ;  and  altogether  a 
distinct  subject  for  the  rockery,  where  it  appears  to  be 
most  at  home,  situated  in  connection  with  plants 
which  supply  abundant  and  spreading  leafage  from 
their  base,  above  which  the  curiously-formed  flowers 
of  the  Michauxia  have  an  effect  which  will  please 
lovers  of  plants. 

The   Weather.— General  remarks  on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sumhine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Aug.  14,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  has  been  dry,  fine,  and  bright ;  but  towards  its 
close  it  became  dull  and  unsettled  with  some  heavy 
thunderstorms.  The  temperature  has  been  slightly 
below  the  mean  in  "  England,  E.,"  but  above  it  in  all 
other  districts;  in  "Scotland,  E.,"  the  excess  has 
been  as  much  as  50.  The  maxima,  which  were  again 
rather  high,  were  registered  on  the  loth  and  nth  in 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
on  the  12  that  our  central  and  southern  stations  they 
varied  from  75°  in  "  Scotland,  W.,"  and  "  England, 
N.W."  to  S2°  in  "  Scotland,  E."  and  "  England,  S.F" 
and  S40  in  "Ireland,  N."j  The  minima  ranged 
from  41°  in  "  England,  E,"  and  42°  in  the  "  Midland 
Counties,"  to  48°  in  "  England,  W."  The  rainfall  has 
been  about  equal  to  the  mean  in  "  England,  S.W.," 
but  less  in  all  other  places.  In  all  the  '•  Wheat-pro- 
ducing districts  "  the  fall  has  been  very  slight.  Bright 
sunshine  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  "  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  north-west  of  England,"  but  else- 
where a  slight  decrease  is  reported.  Depressions 
observed  : — During  the  first  part  of  this  period  a 
well  defined  anticyclone  existed  over  our  islands, 
while  comparatively  low  pressure  was  reported  from 
Scandinavia.  The  wind  was  consequently  light  or 
moderate  from  the  westward  in  the  north,  from  the 
northward  in  the  east,  from  the  eastward  in  the  south, 
and  from  south-east  and  south  in  the  west.  By  the 
I2th,  however,  the  high  pressure  lay  over  Denmark, 
and  from  that  date  to  the  close  of  the  period  several 
small  depressions  appeared  over  our  islands,  travelling 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  with  southerly  or  south- 
westerly winds. 

Gardening     Appointments.  —  Mr.    J. 

Clarke,  late  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth, 
Hurstbourne  Park,  Hants,  has  been  engaged  as 
Gardener  to  W.  Edmonds,  Esq.,  Wiscombe  Park, 
Honiton,  Devon. — Mr.  James  Bust,  F'oreman  to 
Mr.  Bell,  at  Strathfieldsaye,  is  engaged  as  Gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Easton  Tark,  Wick- 
ham  Market. — Mr.  E.  Butts,  for  the  past  two 
years  Foreman  of  the  ornamental  department  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been  engaged  as  Gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Treadwell,  Leigham  Court,  Streat- 
ham  Hill. 
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PODOPHYLLUM     EMODI. 

Hooker  and  Thomson,  in  their  Flora  Tndictt—& 
work,  the  non-continuance  of  which,  however  un- 
avoidable, is  deplored  by  all  botanists  and  morpholo- 
gists* — speak  of  this  as  *'a  very  remarkable  plant 
— one  of  the  earliest  spring  flowers  in  the  Himalaya. 
The  leaflets,  or  segments  of  the  leaf,  are  plicate,  and 
folded  downwards_on  to  the  petiole  in  bud,  and  the 
whole  plant  has  much  the  aspect  of  Eranthis 
hiemaiis  (the  Winter  Aconite)."  No  one  who  has 
seen  the  plant — no  one,  indeed,  who  sees  so  much 
of  it  as  is  indicated  in  our  illustration  (fig.  43, 
p.  241) — will  be  disposed  to  dissent  from  the 
opinion  above  given.  The  stem  is  herbaceous,  about 
a  foot  in  height,  the  leaves  two  only,  alternate  on 
long  stalks,  orbicular,  palmately  3 — 5-lobed,  purple- 
spotted  and  glabrous.  The  flower  is  solitary,  axillary 
cr  raised  above  the  axil,  nodding,  1 — 1^  inch  long,  cup- 
shaped,  white  or  pale  rose  coloured.  The  number  of 
segments  is  variable,  generally  about  nine  altogether, 
with  six  stamens,  and  a  flask-shaped  ovary,  which 
latter  ripens  into  an  oblong  or  elliptic  berry,  1 — 2 
inches  long,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  though  described 
as  tasteless  is,  it  is  said,  sometimes  eaten,  we  suppose, 
faute  de  mienx. 

We  do  not  suppose  any  of  the  uninitiated  would  ever 
guess  that  this  plant  belonged  to  the  Berberis  family, 
nevertheless  all  botanists  now-a-days  are  agreed  that 
that  is  its  rightful  position.  However  different  it  may 
be  in  "habit  from  ordinary  Berberids,  its  floral  con- 
struction is  much  the  same  ;  and  while  the  floral  con- 
struction is  an  hereditary  endowment  passed  on  more 
or  less  modified  from  predecessor  to  successor,  the 
1  habit '  is  a  much  more  variable  quality,  assumed, 
developed,  evolved  gradually  in  response  to  particular 
conditions  of  growth,  and  so  enabling  the  plant  to 
sustain  itself  in  the  general  competition  that  is  going 
on  in  Nature."  Granting  this  to  be  true,  then  we  must 
assume  that  Podophyllum  and  Berberis,  now  so 
different,  had  at  one  time  a  common  ancestor.  But 
when  this  imaginary  being  lived,  and  what  circum- 
stances induced  some  of  his  descendants  to  go  oft"  as 
Berberies,  others  as  Podophyllum,  is  more  than  can 
be  told  at  present — more,  perhaps,  than  can  ever  be 
learnt  from  direct  evidence.  Indirect  evidence  may 
be  forthcoming,  and  we  may  look  for  it  in  the  study 
of  the  mode  of  development  of  such  plants  as  Leontice, 
Epimedium,  Bongardia. 

That  Podophyllum  is  a  very,  very  old  inhabitant  of 
this  globe  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
but  two  species  known — one,  the  North  Atlantic 
American  species,  P.  peltatum  ;  the  other  the  Hima- 
layan species,  to  which  we  are  now  referring.  It  may 
be  that  Japan  has  still  to  reveal  another  species,  at 
any  rate  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  were  so  ; 
meanwhile,  to  pass  from  the  speculative  to  the  actual, 
we  have  in  P.  Emodi  not  only  a  remarkable,  but,  at 
least  when  in  fruit,  a  handsome  plant  for  the  lover  of 
hardy  plants.  Our  specimen  came  from  Mr.  Ware's 
nursery  at  Tottenham.    M.  T,  M. 


REMARKS     ON     THE     FRUIT 

CROPS. f 
A  mild  winter  and  genial  spring  gave  promise  of 
an  abundant  crop  of  fruit ;  blossoms  were  abundant, 
there  was  little  or  no  frost,  the  set  of  Plums  was 
extraordinary,  Pears  fairly  good,  and  Apple  blossoms 
just  expanding,  when,  on  April  29,  we  were  visited 
by  the  severest  gale  of  wind  from  the  south-west 
ever  experienced.  Vegetation  being  so  tender,  the 
foliage  was  almost  stripped  from  the  trees,  and  the  crop 
of  fruit  wherever  exposed  destroyed.  In  this  garden, 
in  situations  sheltered,  and  on  dwarf  trees,  Apples 
are  a  fair  crop.  One  quarter  of  small  trees  on  the 
Paradise  and  Doucin  stocks,  about  IOO  in  number, 
are  quite  laden  with  fine  fruit.  In  Mr.  Dancer's 
grounds,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  there  is  a  great  crop 
of  Apples,  Small's  Admirable  and  Lord  Suffleld  ;  and 
in  other  gardens  where  sheltered  I  have  noted  some 
fine  crops  of  Keswick  and  Mank's  Codlin.  Pears  are 
a  fairly  good  crop,  although  small,  on  pyramid  trees 
here,  where  not  exposed  too  much — Louise  Bonne  of 

*  It  may  be  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  a  younger  generation, 
to  siy  that  the  above  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  Flora  of 
British  India,  now  in  an  advanced  state  of  publication,  and 
carried  out  on  a  plan  which,  if  less  complete  than  that  of  its 
forerunner,  at  least  offers  the  prospect  of  completion  within  a 
reasonable  period. 

t  For  a  complete  tabular  statement  see  our  previous  issue. 


Jersey  being  specially  good  almost  everywhere. 
Plums  are  an  entire  failure,  excepting  one  tree  of 
Penycrs'  Victoria  on  a  sheltered  wall,  which  is  a  full 
crop.  The  trees  are  very  much  infested  with  aphis. 
Currants  were  a  great  crop,  but  greatly  damaged  by 
aphis  ;  one-half  of  crop  lost.  Several  varieties,  viz., 
lloughtonCastleand  Mallow-leaved,  were  not  affected. 

Apples  on  Diuarf  Trees  bearing  Heavy  Crops. 

Small's  Admirable  Stirling  Castle 

New  Hawthornden  Braddick's  Nonpareil 

Lord  Suffield  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 

Cellini  Baumann's      Red      Winter 

Duchess  of  Oldeuburgh  Keinetlc 


Apples-Ct 

Lord  Suffield 
Cellini 

Stirling  Castle 
Braddick's  Nonpareil 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
Yellow  Ingestre 
Baumann's      Red       Winte. 

Rcinctte 
Autumn  Peaimain 
Christie's  Pippin 
Cumberland  Favourite 
Downton  Pippin 
Calville  Rouge  Precoce 
Burr  Knott 
Hawthomden 
Devonshire  Buckland 
Hawthornden,  new 
Eldon  Pippin 
Gravenstein 
Kent's  New  Green  Newton 

Pippin 


neral  Crop. 

Harvey's  Wiltshire  Defiance 
Hambledon  Deux  Ans 
Duchess  of  Oldenhurgh 
French  Codlin 
Gay's  Harvest  Reinette 
Franklin's  Golden  Pippin 
Flat  Nonpareil 
Irish  Peach 
Early  Crofter 
Kerry  Pippin 
Nonsuch 
Lucombe's  Pine 
Ronald's  Royal  Pearmain 
White  Astrachan 
Yellow  Ingestre 
Transparent  Codlin 
Thomson's  Seedling 
Dumelow's  Seedling 
King  of  the  Pippins 
Barchard's  Seedliug 
Cox's  Pomona 


Pears,  Pyramid,  bearing  Fairly  Good  Crops. 


Charlotte  de  Brouwer 
BeurrG"  d'Aremberg 
Nouveau  Poiteau 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
Bowood 

Beurre  Sterckmanns 
Franc  Real  d'Ete 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
Beurre'  Beaumont 
Columbia 
Marie  Louise 
Beurre*  de  Capiaumont 
Hacon's  Incomparable 
Beurre  Hardy 
Amiral  Cecille 
Beurre  Bachther 
Bezi  Quessoi  d'Ete" 
Beune  Leon  le  Clerc 


Glou  Morceau 
Beurre*  d'Amanlis 
Passe  Col  mar 


Bergamotte  Hambourg 
Beurre  Clairgeau 

„     Giffarde 
Pitmaston  Duchess 
Vicar  of  Winkfield 
Colmar  d'Ete* 
Marshal  Dillen 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle 
Louise     Bom,u     of    Jersey 

panachee 
Souvenir  du  Congrcs 
Belle  Julie 
Comte  de  Lamy 
Beurre  d'Amanlis 
Easter  Beurre 
Triomphe  de  Louvain 
Okend'Hiver 

Espaliers. 

Comte  de  Lamy 
Knight's  Monarch 


A,  F.  Barron ,  Chiswuk, 

Of  Apricots  a  very  fair  sprinkling.     With  me 

they  are  exceptionally  good  and  plentiful,   but  this 
after  a  thorough  renovation  of  old  trees.     Apples  are 
very  few,  and  singularly  partial  throughout  the  dis- 
trict.    A  few  years  ago  I  planted  a  little  orchard  of 
a  hundred  trees  in   about   twenty-five   varieties ;   of 
these  I  can  only  speak  of  eight  as  having  a  few  fruit 
on.     These  are  Golden  Pippin,  Stamford  ditto,  King 
of  Pippins,    White   Astrachan,  New   Hawthornden, 
Dutch  Codlin,  Keswick  ditto.    Of  Lord  Suffield  there 
is  a  nice  lot.     Pears,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  on 
walls  {they  are  as  standards),  notwithstanding  much 
pains,    are  a  mortifying  failure  ;  of  those  on  walls  of 
which  favourable  mention  may  be  made  are  Brown 
Beurre,  B.  Clairgeau,   B.  d'Amanlis,  B.  Diel,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise ;  and  deserving  of  special 
mention  is  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  which  seems  to  be  a 
Pear  likely  to  make  elbow-room  for  itself  on  walls  and 
as  standards  ;  Glou  Morceau,  Thomson's  rather  poor, 
Williams' Bon  Chretien,  and  Knight's  Monarch.    Pears 
which  offered  well  here  during  hot  summers  and  seem 
now  to  be  quite  out  of  it,  are  Beurre  Superfin,  B.  Sterck- 
manns, Josephine  de  Mahnes,  and  Huyshe's  Victoria. 
Plums  and  Cherries  are  scarcely  worthy  of  mention. 
These,  including  black  and  red  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries, were  sorely  afflicted  with  the  plague  of  aphis, 
which  came  after    the  several  devastating  waves  of 
frost  had  passed  over,  giving  the  coup  de  grace,  which 
adds  another  barren  year  to  the  long  list  of  fruitless 
years    already   recorded    for    this    now    unfortunate 
country.  In  thesedaysof  advanced  science  is  there  any- 
thing, may  I  ask,  so  advanced  as  might  be  applied  by 
practical  horticulturists  to  the  arrest  and  total  destruc- 
tion of  these  homopterous  insects  ?     We  read  of  cole- 
opterous insects  which  prey  upon  and  keep  in  check 
these   aphides,  and   which  are   termed    aphidiphagi 
and  aphidivora— is  there  no  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject   who   would    kindly   step  out  of  his  study  and 
teach  us  how  we  might  make  war  against  and  rid  our- 
selves  of  these   pests  ?     For   any  man   who  would 
organise  and    lead  on  a  successful  campaign  against 
these   aphides   there   is   greater    renown    than    ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  either  Wellington,  Nelson,  or  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  !     Indoor  fruits  of  all  descriptions  are 
satisfactory,  and  although  often  threatened  with  raids 


of  aphides,  bug,  and  spider  the  intelligent  gar- 
dener upon  whose  resources  there  are  always  many 
draws,  and  heavy  draws,  can  always  bring  up  forces 
and  appliances  sufficient  to  effectually  rid  himself 
from  attacks  of  these  marauders  ;  and  here  allow  me 
to  add,  his  practice  has  always  been  in  the  van  of 
modern  science.  \V.  Miller,  Combe  Abbey  Gardens, 
Coventry. 

Our   Pears    blossomed    unusually   early   this 

year ;  Brockworth  Park  was  full  out  at  the  end  of 
January,  and  all  other  sorts  were  much  too  early  in 
bloom,  as  was  seen  too  plainly  by  the  results  of  the 
storm  of  frost,  hail,  snow,  &C,  during  the  last  ten 
days  of  April,  which  was  most  disastrous  in  its  effects 
upon  fruit  trees  generally.  Small  fruits  have  been 
much  damaged  by  the  weather  during  the  ripening 
period.  F,  Harrison,  Knowslcy,  Lancashire, 

The  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  have  quite 

falsified  the  promise  in  spring,  nearly  all  kinds 
being  very  scarce.  Apricots,  which  are  very  good, 
are  about  the  best  crop.  Plums,  which  were  one 
mass  of  bloom,  are  in  most  cases  very  thin  ;  of  two 
trees,  one  of  Angelina  Burdet,  the  other  Belgian 
Purple,  standing  side  by  side,  and  being  equal  as 
regards  health  and  bloom,  the  former  has  a  very 
heavy  crop,  while  the  latter  has  not  a  dozen.  The 
only  other  sorts  with  good  crops  are  Denniston's 
Superb  and  Rivers'  Early  Prolific.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  very  thin,  the  trees  much  cut  up.  The 
only  sorts  of  Apples  carrying  crops  are  the  Keswick 
Codlin,  Red  Quarrenden,  and  Lord  Suffield.  Small 
fruits  are  both  plentiful  and  good  ;  strawberries  a 
good  average  crop.  H,  Batchelor,  Cation,  Norfolk, 

Fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  gene- 
rally below  an  average,  except  some  kinds  of  small 
fruit,  such  as  Gooseberries,  red,  white,  and  black 
Currants,  which  are  very  plentiful  and  fine,  as  also 
were  Strawberries,  but  deficient  in  flavour,  owing,  I 
suppose,  to  the  cold  sunless  weather  we  have  had. 
Plums  and  Cherries  set  abundantly,  but  many  fell 
during  the  stoning  period,  which  makes  them  a  light 
crop  except  Morellos,  which  are  good,  as  also  are 
Tlurns  in  orchard-house,  showing  it  to  be  the  un- 
genial  season  that  is  the  cause  of  light  crops  on 
unprotected  trees.  The  same  applies  to  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  on  outside  walls.  Apricots  are  an  average 
crop.   G.  Bethell,  Sudbouryi  Hall,  Suffolk. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  1SS2  is  one  of  the  worst 

years  I  ever  remember  for  fruits  ;  Apples  are  very 
scarce,  Pears  are  worse,  Plums  nearly  a  blank,  while 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries,  although  a  plentiful 
crop,  were  of  poor  flavour.  Altogether  the  prospects 
are  anything  but  encouraging,  y.  Louden,  The 
Quinla,  Chirk. 

Apricots  flowered  profusely,  and  set  well,  and 

are  a  very  good  crop,  but  the  trees  are  all  protected 
with  glass.  Apples  look  better,  and  have  more  fruit 
than  they  have  had  for  the  last  three  years.  Pears 
had  very  little  flower,  and  are  almost  a  total  failure. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  Plums,  which  have  suf- 
fered much  from  insects,  as  have  Gooseberries  and 
Currants;  the  fruit  of  the  former  is  much  injured. 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  and  have  been  very 
healthy.  Richard  Carr,  Welbeck,  Notts. 

The  Apple  crops  in  this  district  are  a  failure, 

but  we  have  a  good  crop  on  trees  grafted  on  the 
Paradise  stock  ;  they  were  in  bloom  earlier  than  those 
on  the  Crab.  Pears  are  very  good  on  a  west  wall  and 
cordons,  but  on  the  east  wall,  espaliers,  and  pyramids 
there  are  none.  I  never  saw  Apple  trees  more  eaten 
by  grubs.  The  Herefordshire  orchards  are  in  a  sorry 
plight  this  season.  A,  Young,  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford, 

This   has  been   a   disastrous  spring   for   the 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Duke  kinds  of  Cherries,  but 
I  am  glad  to  bring  to  notice  the  continued  good 
cropping  qualities  of  the  following  Apples:— New 
Northern  Greening,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Ecklin- 
ville,  Small's  Admirable,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord 
Clyde,  Warner's  King,  Late  Hawthornden,  Red 
Hawthornden,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Lamb  Abbey  Pear- 
main,  Cellini,  and  Stirling  Castle.  The  true  Seek 
no  Further  is  doing  well  in  cottage  gardens  about 
here,  and  let  me  bring  the  claims  of  Potts'  Seedling 
under  the  favourable  notice  of  every  one  possessing  a 
garden,  and  also  Plum  Rivers'  Early  Prolific— it 
never  fails.  A  tree  or  so  of  each  of  the  above  is 
doing  well  here,  and  always  does.  Of  pears  a  few  sorts 
are  bearing  pretty  well— Beurre  Bachelier,  B.  Hardy, 
Souvenir  du  Congrcs,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Beurre 
d'Amanlis.    W.  Ward,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford, 

The  unusually  mild  winter  and  early  spring 

gave  promise  of  an  abundant  crop,  as  most  kinds 
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blossomed  freely,  but  at  the  end  of  April,  when  the 
prolonged  continuation  of  fierce  blustering  winds  with 
cold  frosty  nights  so  weakened  vegetation  and  fostered 
such  legions  of  insects  as  to  entirely  cover  the  leaves, 
which  were  perfectly  crumpled  up,  and  many  trees  in 
orchards  are  to  be  seen  with  barely  a  leaf.  Plums  in 
particular  have  suffered  severely,  and  in  many  instances 
it  is  to  be  feared  irreparable  injury  will  result.  In  this 
neighbourhood  the  crops  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
are  particularly  light  and  very  variable,  whereas  bush 
fruit  is  abundant  and  good  in  quality.  The  Apples 
that  are  cropping  best  are  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  Stirling  Castle,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Scarlet  Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Rosemary 
Russet.   G.  Westland,  Withy  Court. 

The   principal   failures   in   this   locality   are 

Apples  and  Plums ;  where  anything  approaching  a 
crop  of  the  former  is  to  be  seen  it  is  in  upland  districts 
or  on  hill-slopes — in  low  situations  and  along  the 
river  they  are  quite  a  blank.  Plums  are  a  good  half 
crop  on  walls  ;  standards  are  nil,  the  trees  suffering 
greatly  from  aphis.  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Tears  are  all  a  fair  average  crop.  Small  fruits, 
Gooseberries  especially,  were  very  good,  the  cater- 
pillar doing  very  little  damage.  W.  Kennedy^  Kim- 
bolton  Castle,  Hunts. 

• In  this  district  the  fruit  crops  vary  consider- 
ably both  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  at  some  places  the 
trees  are  carrying  really  good  crops  of  certain  kinds, 
whilst  the  rest  have  comparatively  scarcely  any  fruit 
on  them  :  this  is  particularly  noticeable  amongst 
Apples  and  Plums.  Pears  are  generally  thin  except- 
ing Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  Beurre  de  Capiau- 
mont.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  are  remark- 
ably good,  and  the  trees  in  good  condition  likewise. 
The  early  section  have  been  wonderfully  fine.  Morellos 
are  likewise  good,  and  the  absence  of  the  Goose- 
berry caterpillar  this  season  has  naturally  contributed 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  Gooseberries,  these  are 
first-rate,  so  also  are  Black  Currants,  Red  Currants, 
although  plentiful,  are  much  damaged  by  blight. 
Strawberries  were  wonderful  both  in  size  and  quantity. 
Walnuts  are  very  scarce,  but  nuts  very  abundant. 
Geo.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey. 

Apples  are  much  below  the  average,  and  not 

a  single  variety  has  a  crop.  Pears  are  also  below  the 
average,  but  Jargonelle  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
have  good  crops.  Plums  and  Cherries  have  large 
crops,  but  both  are  affected  by  blight  ;  the  former 
the  worst.  All  the  small  fruits  have  good  crops, 
and  the  qualiiy  is  excellent.  Red  Currants  suffered 
from  blight,  and  Strawberries  a  good  deal  from  wet. 
Jas.  Douglas,  Loxford. 

Apples  are  nearly  a  total  failure  all  through 

this  district.  The  trees  suffered  much  from  blight, 
and  the  severe  gale  in  April  did  an  immense  amount 
of  damage  to  all  fruit  trees.  Cherries  in  this  district 
have  been  good  ;  Morellos  on  walls  are  very  good 
indeed.  Sydney  Ford,  Leonardslce,  Horsham. 

Excepting  Apples  and  Pears,  and  Plums  in 

general,  the  fruit  crop  of  1SS2  may  be  pronounced  a 
good  one.  Apples,  excepting  trees  of  Keswick  Cod- 
lin, Quarrenden,  Christie's  Pippin,  and  Lord  Suffield, 
are  nearly  a  failure  ;  Pears,  and  excepting  certain 
well-known  and  sure-bearing  varieties,  are  little 
better;  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  (protected 
trees),  fine  crops.  Morellos  very  plentiful  and  good  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  bush  fruits.  H.  W. 
Ward,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury. 

The  Apple  crop  is  a  complete  failure,  only  a 

few  small  pyramids  bearing  fruit,  those  varieties  being 
Keswick  Codlin  and  Irish  Peach.  Pears  are  good  on 
walls  ;  those  full  crop  and  good  are  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Moorfowl's  Egg,  and  Beurre  Ranee.  Bush  and 
standards  are  very  few  indeed.  The  foliage  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  was  seriously  damaged  in  early  spring 
by  the  cold  easterly  winds,  consequently  the  crops  are 
thereby  also  seriously  affected.  Apricots  are  abundant 
and  good— Moorpark,  Royal,  Kaisha,  and  Ambroise, 
all  varieties  alike.  Plums  are  greatly  infested  with 
aphides  and  a  poor  crop  of  fruit.  Cherries,  both  early 
and  late  varieties,  excellent  ;  Figs  good  ;  black,  red, 
and  white  Currants  very  good.  Gooseberries  very  full 
crop  and  very  fine  fruit.  Raspberries  considerably 
under  the  average.  Mulberries  and  Medlars  a  fair 
crop.  Strawberries  have  done  well,  except  the  earliest 
variety,  whose  bloom  was  destroyed  by  the  late  spring 
frosts.  D.  C.  Powell,  Pozvderham  Castle,  Devon. 

For  this  district  18S2  will  go  down  as  a  poor 

season  for  fruit  in  a  general  way,  Apples  and   Pears 


being  a  complete  failure  ;  in  some  localities  the 
flowers  opened  weak  before  the  foliage  appeared, 
which  is  considered  here  as  a  sure  sign  for  a  thin 
crop.  This,  coupled  with  stormy  weather,  decided 
the  matter.  We  should  have  been  in  a  bad  position 
if  Strawberries  and  bush  fruit  had  not  been  plentiful  ; 
this  being  the  case  much  preserving  has  been  done. 
It  is  rather  surprising  that  Figs  are  a  full  average 
crop,  and  looking  well  in  sheltered  situations.  Charles 
Lee,  Boconnoc,  Cornwall. 

I  do  not  remember  the  fruit  crops  generally 

being  so  unsatisfactory  here  as  they  are  this  season. 
The  Apples  in  many  orchards  are  almost  a  complete 
failure,  while  in  others  the  following  kinds  carry  fair 
crops  : — Lord  Suflield,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Court 
of  Wick,  IrUh  Peach,  and  Cellini.  Of  Pears  that 
carry  average  crops  the  following  may  be  mentioned 
as  being  the  best  : — Brown  Beurre,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Winter  Nelis,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Beurre  Diel,  and  that  highly  esteemed 
variety  which  never  fails  here — Beurre  d'Amanlis. 
Owing  to  the  cold  weather  and  excessive  rainfall 
many  of  the  fruits  crack.  Plums  are  thin  and  of  poor 
quality ;  the  trees  have  been  infested  with  aphis. 
Apricots  that  were  protected  with  glass  coping  during 
the  blossoming  season  have  heavy  crops  of  fruit  of 
excellent  quality  ;  the  sorts  grown  here  are  D'Alsace, 
Hemskerk,  an  excellent  variety ;  Peach,  and  Shipley's. 
T.  Coombcr,  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth, 

In  the  spring  no  better  show  of  blossom  could 

have  been  desired  ;  but  it  was  to  be  observed  that 
much  of  the  blossom  was  weak  and  in  too  great  pro- 
fusion to  set  well.  At  the  critical  time  of  ripening 
the  wood  last  autumn  and  the  fruit  setting  period  of 
spring,  the  cold  wet  was  the  cause,  and  the  almost 
continual  cloud  this  year,  for  out  of  213  days  rain 
fell  on  137 — January,  3.03  in.  on  eighteen  days  ; 
February,  1.79  in.  on  sixteen  days  ;  March,  2. 13  in. 
on  eighteen  days;  April,  3.70  in.  on  nineteen  days  ; 
May,  2.10  in.  on  fourteen  days;  June,  3.16  in.  on 
twenty-two  days  ;  July,  4.39  in.  on  thirty  days.  The 
summer  months  have  been  very  inclement,  the  cold 
continual  drip  on  the  fruit  has  stunted  and  crippled 
them  beyond  remedy.  P.  Middleton,  Wynnstay,  Den* 
bigh. 

The  fruit  crop  in  this  district  is  a  very  partial 

one.  In  some  gardens  there  are  moderate  crops  of 
all  kinds  of  hardy  fruit — Peaches  and  Nectarines 
excepted,  while  on  others  there  is  scarcely  a  fruit  to 
be  seen.  Generally  speaking,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  are  much  below 
an  average  ;  Apricots  are  about  an  average,  and 
Strawberries,  Currants  of  all  kinds,  Gooseberries, 
and  Raspberries,  are  considerably  above  an  aver- 
age, but  much  of  the  small  fruit  has  been 
wasted  by  the  heavy  rains,  which  have  fallen  almost 
daily  for  the  past  six  weeks.  A  general  feature  is  the 
total  failure,  in  many  places,  of  the  wall  fruit.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  after  such  a  season  as  1SS1,  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  on  open  walls  have  failed,  although 
in  cool-houses  they  are  both  plentiful  and  fine.  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  on  walls  are  also  a  failure. 
Apricots  and  Morello  Cherries  are  the  only  wall  trees 
bearing  good  crops,  and  their  fruit  is  generally  clean 
and  fine.  Standard  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
flowered  profusely,  but  neither  Pears  nor  Plums  set 
their  fruit,  although  we  had  no  frost  to  injure  them. 
Apples  set  a  fair  crop,  but  much  of  it  has  dropped  off 
since,  especially  during  the  recent  rains.  The  Apples 
that  are  left  are  fine,  clean  fruit,  and  promise  to  be 
large  and  good  if  drier  weather  sets  in.  The  sorts 
that  are  bearing  best  are  Warner's  King,  Eclinville, 
Stirling  Castle,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suflield,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Cellini,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Hawthorn- 
den,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Golden  Pippin,  Tower 
of  Glamis,  and  Northern  Greening,  in  about  the  order 
named.  Among  a  number  of  sorts  of  Strawberries,  the 
only  kinds  which  have  borne  heavy  crops  on  our  light 
soil  are  James  Veitch  and  Viscomtesse  HericartdeThury 
{locally  known  as  "Garibaldi"),  Keens'  Seedling 
bearing  moderately.  On  cooler  and  stiffer  soils  in  the 
district  Moffatt's  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Elton  Pine 
bear  abundantly,  and  the  latter  keeps  bearing  till  well 
on  in  September.  Among  Currants,  the  best  are  Black 
Prince  and  Lee's  Prolific  Black  ;  Victoria,  or  Raby 
Castle,  La  Versaillaise,  Mammoth,  and  Cherry,  reds  ; 
and  cut-leaved  Dutch,  white.  The  best  Raspberries 
are  Northumberland  Fillbasket,  Carter's  Prolific,  Fas- 
tolf,  and  Yellow  Antwerp.    M.  Dunn,  Dalkeith. 

— —  Wall  fruit,  with  the  exception  of  Apricots, 
are  all  light  here  ;  so  are  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
on  standards  and  espaliers  deficient  in  the  northern 


district.  The  cause  is  obviously  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  extra  crop  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit 
last  year,  and  also  owing  to  the  dull  sunless  summer 
and  autumn,  which  left  wood  and  buds  in  a  weak 
imperfectly-ripened  state.  The  blossom,  although  in 
great  profusion,  was  weak,  and  failed  to  set  well.  Plums, 
especially  standards,  were  exceptionally  full,  and  set 
their  fruit  in  abundance,  but  failed  to  swell  larger 
than  plumlets,  Gisborne's  Seedling  on  standards  has 
a  full  crop,  having  had  none  on  it  last  year.  Jeffer- 
son, Mitchelson,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  are  the  next 
best  fruited  kinds.  Apples,  with  the  exception  of 
some  trees  that  failed  to  fruit  last  year,  and  some 
free  bearing  kinds,  are  all  very  deficient,  J.  Webster, 
Gordon  Castle,  Banff. 

A  wet  autumn  last  year  for  ripening  the  wood, 

and  a  wet  June  and  July  for  maturing  and  gather- 
ing what  crop  there  is,  will  make  1SS2  a  memorable 
year  for  the  failure  of  fruit  crops  in  the  West  o(  Scot- 
land. The  rainfall  for  June  was  5^  inches,  and  for  July 
7  inches ;  we  have  had  nothing  like  it  since  1S72, 
when  we  had  S  inches  in  June,  and  6i  inches  in  July. 
Alex.  Scott,  Auchendcnan,  Dumbarton. 

The  outdoor  crops  are  almost  an  entire  failure. 

The  trees  looked  well  and  were  full  of  bloom,  but  the 
gale  on  April  29  destroyed  it  all,  except  in  any  very 
sheltered  corner.  Even  the  Strawberries  were  beaten 
black,  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the  Raspberry  canes 
were  stripped  bare.  W.  Stanbury,  Appley  Towers, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

The  cold  east  winds  when  the  fruit  trees  were 

in  bloom  this  spring  did  serious  injury  to  the  crops. 
With  abundant  bloom,  the  general  average  is  low. 
Pears  seem  to  have  suffered  more  than  other  fruit 
trees.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  suffered  in  exposed 
situations.  Strawberries  were  abundant  where  pro- 
perly cared  for.  Raspberries  have  been  abundant. 
Apples  will  be  a  short  crop  and  are  falling  from  the 
trees,  owing  to  the  fine  dry  weather  after  continuous 
rain.   C.  B.  Saunders,  Jersey. 

The  severe  storm  of  April  29  quite  destroyed 

the  Apple  and  Pear  crop  here,  and  so  much  injured 
the  trees  that  it  was  some  weeks  before  they  made 
any  effort  to  grow  again,  and  some  trees  I  fear  will 
never  fully  recover  its  effects.  There  is  but  little  stone 
fruit  grown  in  the  islands.  The  spring,  and,  indeed, 
winter  also  being  very  dry,  our  Strawberry  crop  was 
very  light.  G.  D.  Valtance,  Tresco  Abbey,  Isles  of 
Scilly. 

During  an  experience  of  seventeen  years  on 

the  west  coast  here,  this  is  the  worst  season  I  remem- 
ber. It  opened  very  promisingly,  but  the  weather 
changed  from  a  rather  too  mild  February  to  a  con- 
stant succession  of  Atlantic  gales,  accompanied  by 
heavy  hailstorms  and  much  rain,  till  the  great  storm 
of  April  2S  and  29  literally  blew  leaves,  flowers,  and 
young  fruit  away,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
sprinkling  of  Pears  and  Plums,  I  have  no  fruit.  James 
Gamier,  Kylemore  Castle,  Galway. 
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Salpiglossis. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate 
the  value  of  these  annuals,  which  are  quite  unrivalled 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  embracing  as  ihev  do 
almost  every  shade  of  colour,  with  the  size  and  form 
of  a  Lily.  Not  only  are  the  blooms  remarkable  lor 
their  great  variety  of  shades,  but  they  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  the  variation  of  the  petals,  which  have  a 
peculiarly  soft  taking  appearance  and  finish.  So 
sportive  is  the  Salpiglossis  that  a  packet  of  seed 
yields  numerous  varieties,  and  if  a  hundred  or  more 
plants  be  raised  scarcely  two  among  the  number  will 
be  found  alike,  and  the  contrast  of  some  will  be 
great.  This  great  diversity  of  colour  adds  much  to 
their  charms,  and  renders  them  very  effective  when 
grown  in  masses  in  beds — a  purpose  for  which  they 
are  specialy  adapted,  and  where,  if  planted  in  warm, 
sheltered  positions,  they  make  a  fine  show.  Being 
tender,  they  must  not  be  sown  early,  and  to  grow 
them  well  they  require  rich  light  soil,  when,  in  any- 
thing like  ordinary  summers,  they  flourish  and  Howei 
with  the  greatest  freedom.  Besides  being  so  fine 
for  beds  and  borders,  the  Salpiglossis  are  equally 
serviceable  for  pots  for  the  embellishment  of  gieen- 
houses,  where,  if  got  up  strong  and  done  well,  they 
make  a  magnificent  show.  When  required  for  indoor 
decoration,  seed  should  be  sown  in  heat  in  March  or 
April,  and  the  plants  nursed  on  in  frames  till  June, 
when  they  will  be  all  the  belter  for  having  the  lights 
off  by  day,  as  the  exposure  keeps  the  plants  sturdy. 
For  growing  in  beds  and  borders,  May  is  quite  time 
enough   to  sow  seed,  which  should  be  done  under 
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glass,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  out  in  light  soil,  from 
which  they  lift  with  good  roots,  J,  S, 

Scutellaria  Mocciniana. — Seeing  your  note  upon 
the  above  in  your  issue  of  August  5,  it  many  not  be 
out  of  place  to  mention  that  it  succeeds  remarkably 
well  planted  out-of-doors  during  the  summer  months. 
With  assiduous  attention  to  watering  during  dry 
weather  it  will  escape  the  ravages  of  insects,  to 
which  it  is  so  subject  under  glass,  and  will  grow  with 
great  freedom.  It  withstands  lifting  in  the  autumn 
with  impunity.  Old  plants  cut  back  and  so  treated 
will  give  an  abundant  supply  of  scarlet  flowers  during 
the  winter  months.  Centropogon  Lucyanus  is  another 
old  favourite  that  succeeds  admirably  under  the 
same  treatment.  E.  C,  II. 

Berberidopsis  corallina. — I  observe  that  in  the 
Gardeners' Chronicle  of  Saturday  last  (p.  172)  Ber- 
beridopsis corallina  is  said  to  be  of  "doubtful  hardi- 
ness." I  have  had  it  on  the  south  wall  of  this  house, 
about  400  feet  above  the  sea,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  it  has  never  suffered  materially,  if  at  all,  from 
the  severe  winters  which  we  have  had.  The  largest 
specimen  covers  a  space  of  wall  about  25  feet  in 
length  by  12  feet  in  height,  and  intrudes  vigorously 
into  its  neighbours  on  each  side.  The  flowers  are 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  when  they  are  expanded, 
and  contain  a  remarkable  quantity  of  honey  ;  the 
bees,  however,  do  not  seem  to  frequent  them.  The 
honey  seems  to  me  to  have  a  slightly  bitter  taste, 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  bees  letting  the  flowers 
alone.  The  colour  of  the  flower  I  should  call  a  rich 
rose-pink  rather  than  scarlet.  A,  Nesbitt,  Uckfield. 

Germination  of  Seeds.— I  have  lately  read  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  some  papers  on  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds;  may  I  be  allowed  to  note  my  experi- 
ence in  this  matter  ?  I  do  not  find  Gentiana  seeds 
take  long  to  grow,  nor  do  I  find  that  plants  with 
whorled  flowers  differ  from  others  in  their  period  of 
germination.  "What  I  do  find  is  this  : — Old  seeds  take 
longer  to  germinate  than  fresh  ones  ;  that  soft  or  rain 
water  is  far  superior  to  hard  water,  indeed  hard  water 
always  impedes  germination,  and  often  stops  it  alto- 
gether ;  that  lime  to  be  beneficial  must  be  in  the  soil, 
and  not  in  the  water.  There  are  some  seeds  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  take  longer  than  others.  I  find, 
as  a  rule,  that  the  seeds  whose  embryos  are  more 
highly  developed  germinate  faster,  some  even  ger- 
minate on  the  mother  plant,  and  the  less  developed  the 
embryo  the  longer  is  the  time  required  to  germinate. 
There  are  many  seeds  whose  embryos  are  quite  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  albumen,  these  are  the  slowest  to 
germinate;  witness  some  Palms,  which  take  so  long 
to  grow,  whilst  others,  as  Phoenix  dactylifera,  whose 
embryo  is  visible,  germinate  in  a  few  days.  Then 
there  is  the  case  of  ripeness.  All  seeds  when  fully 
ripened  take  longer  than  when  sown  when  just 
formed  ;  for  example,  if  you  gather  Scholia  pods 
when  just  turning  colour  the  seeds  germinate  much 
sooner  than  when  the  pod  is  allowed  to  turn  black  or 
fully  matured.  But  then  there  are  peculiarities  ;  some 
seeds  will  germinate  with  more  vigour  and  make  finer 
plants  when  allowed  to  germinate  in  the  fruit.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Orange  tribe,  whose  seeds  grow  with 
other  facility  when  allowed  to  germinate  in  the  rot- 
ting pulp.  Elais  guineensis  is  another  example ; 
these  seeds  germinate  belter  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  oily  fruit.  Other  seeds  taken  from  the  same  recep- 
tacle, some  will  germinate  at  once,  others  take 
months ;  for  example,  Poinciana  regia,  a  beautiful 
African  plant — most  of  the  seeds  from  one  pod  will 
germinate  in  a  few  days,  others  take  months,  even  a 
twelvemonth.  Other  seeds,  sow  them  how  you  like, 
and  at  whatever  time  of  the  year,  will  all  germinate 
together  at  their  proper  season  even  to  a  day.  There 
is  also  a  circumstance  to  be  noticed  :  a  pan  of  seeds 
will  grow  at  the  same  time,  yet  there  are  one,  two,  or 
more  seedlings  outstripping  the  others  in  their 
development ;  this  is  the  case  with  most  seed,  and  I 
always  retain  these  for  seeding  from,  as  they  are 
evidently  of  stronger  constitution.  Improper  con- 
ditions of  soil,  &c,  will  also  impede  germination.  I 
find  that  when  a  current  of  electricity  is  caused  to 
run  through  the  soil,  germination  is  impeded  and 
not  accelerated  as  I  supposed  it  might  be  ;  but  if 
you  dip  the  two  ends  in  an  aquarium,  the  plants  seem 
to  find  a  relish,  and  show  better  colour.  The  rare 
section  of  Demersa  which throwdown  astolonwill  often 
remain  twelve  months  before  the  plumule  is  developed  ; 
this  is  the  case  with  some  plants  from  the  marshes  of 
Mozambique.  I  have  only  found  this  in  another  seed 
sent  to  me  from  the  Brazils  without  any  designation 
of  its  habitat.  Chev.  D.  G.  de  Nautct  Mtmfezro, 
Alinadct)  Portugal, 

Callirrhce  involucrata  ?— Mr.  W.  Thompson  sold 
me  seed  under  this  name,  which  came  up  freely  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  and  some  plants  survived  the 
winter  and  are  now  flowering  very  freely  on  trailing 
branches  2  feet  long.  I  find  different  opinions  about 
the  hardiness  of  the  plant  ;  in  warm  open  soils  and 
sheltered  situations  it  seems  herbaceous  in  habit  and 


hardy,  as  Mr.  Tyerman  told  me  that  it  lived  several 
years  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Liverpool,  breaking 
fresh  from  the  ground  each  spring  ;  but  my  plants, 
which  did  not  flower  last  year,  retained  their  branches. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  magenta  coloured,  resem- 
bling in  colour  those  of  Calandrinia  umbcllata.  As 
for  the  name  I  can  give  no  opinion,  but  I  find  what 
seems  to  be  the  same  plant  described  as  Malva,  and 
Nuttalia,  and  saw  it  flowering  on  the  rockwork  at 
Kew  last  week  labelled  Callirhce  digitata.  May  not 
plant-names  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  perpetual 
motion?  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Aug.  12. 

Proliferous  Hyacinth.— Mr.  J,  II.  Krelage,  of 
Haarlem,  sends  us  a  bulb  of  a  Hyacinth  in  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  make  out,  what  should  have  been  the 
flower-spike  has  produced,  instead  of  flowers,  a 
number  of  bulblets  arranged  in  clusters  along  the 
stem.  The  case  seems  analogous  to  the  Potato  or 
Welsh  Onion,  in  which  the  flowers  at  the  top  of  the 
stem  are  replaced  by  bulbs.     It  is  possible  that  some 
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injury  at  a  very  early  stage  of  growth  may,  in  the  case 
of  this  Hyacinth,  have  produced  the  unusual  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Krelage  suggests  that  the  storm  of 
April  29  may  have  been  the  exciting  cause  by  having 
broken  off  the  flower-stem,  but  we  should  suppose 
the  injury,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  done  at 
a  much  earlier  period.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to 
learn  that  the  Hyacinths  in  Holland  suffered  greatly 
from  the  gale  which  was  so  injurious  here.  The 
variety  affected  in  the  present  case  was  Lamartine, 
a  single  blue,  with  dark  stripes. 

Everlasting  Peas.  —  Among  the  most  showy 
plants  now  in  bloom  are  the  perennial  Peas,  which 
are  not  only  very  striking  when  seen  in  masses  as 
they  grow,  but  the  flowers  are  of  great  value  for  cut- 
ting. The  most  highly  prized  for  this  purpose  is  the 
white,  which  is  very  pure  and  beautiful  ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  an  unfortunate  tendency  of  reverting  or 
changing  to  the  red  form,  from  which  it  would  appear 
to  have  originated.  Had  I  not  heard  of  the  same 
change  taking  place  elsewhere,  I  should  have  thought 
some  bad  got  mixed  in  the  dividing  and  planting, 
as  none  of  them  are  from  seed  ;  but   a   nurseryman 


near  here  tells  me  his  are  just  the  same,  and  the  only 
way  therefore  is  to  pull  up  the  sports  as  they  show. 
This  we  are  now  doing  while  they  are  in  bloom,  but 
so  fast  has  the  coloured  sort  grown  and  spread  as  to 
nearly  smother  the  other.  The  situation  where  these 
everlasting  Peas  look  best  is  at  the  extreme  back  of 
herbaceous  borders  in  the  foreground  of  shrubs,  where 
clumps  here  and  there  at  wide  distances  apart  are  a 
great  ornament,  as  they  are  bold  looking,  and  give 
character  to  that  particular  part  of  a  garden.  A  good 
plan  of  growing  them  is  to  have  light  iron  tree-gunnls, 
which  form  capital  supports,  and  whicli  the  Peas 
furnish  in  so  complete  a  manner  as  to  quite  hide  up 
the  bars.  Pea  sticks  answer  the  same  purpose  fairly 
well,  but  in  exposed  positions  the  plants  are  apt  to 
be  blown  over  by  the  wind,  which  gets  very  strong 
hold  of  them.  To  have  this  perennial  Pea  last  well 
in  flower,  and  afford  a  long  succession,  they  must 
have  deep  soil,  so  as  to  be  able  to  root  well  down, 
as  otherwise  they  soon  suffer  from  drought  and  cease 
blooming.  In  hot  seasons  they  do  remarkably  well 
behind  north  walls  or  other  similar  shady  positions, 
where  they  often  last  in  full  beauly  long  after  others 
are  past.  The  proper  time  to  divide  and  replant  is  in 
spring,  just  as  the  shoots  are  starting,  when  they  will 
bear  the  disturbance  without  any  risk,  as  they  soon 
strike  root  afresh  and  start  ofTlo  grow.  J,  S. 

Yucca  quadricolor.— We  have  a  plant  of  Yucca 
quadricolor  about  twelve  years  old  which  has  pro- 
duced a  flower-spike  2  feet  long— colour  of  flowers 
ivory-white.  Is  it  usual  for  the  above  variety  to 
flower  ?  L.  J. 

Barren  Fig  Trees.— My  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
March  Philipps,  of  Torquay,  a  great  gardener,  told 
me  that  the  fertility  of  Fig  trees  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  presence  among  them  of  a  male  Fig 
tree.  His  forefathers,  a  hundred  years  or  so  ago,  had 
been  members  of  the  English  factory  at  Smyrna, 
where,  as  Mr.  Philipps  told  me,  they  learnt  this 
practice.  A.  Nesbitt. 

Euryngium  Sumbul.— Observing  this  plant  in 
a  nurseryman's  catalogue  of  hardy  perennials  I  sought 
information  in  the  pages  of  your  journal,  and  found 
(vol.  iv.,  p.  16)  an  account  of  its  being  then 
(JuIv  3>  i$75)  flowering  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  in  the  herbaceous  ground  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  I  would  gladly  learn  if  later  expe- 
rience has  confirmed  the  hope  which  your  notice 
affords,  that  the  plant  has  been  found  hardy  in  general 
cultivation.  Diss, 

Special  Societies. — Now  that  your  columns  are 
open  to  a  discussion  of  the  above  subject,  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  will  receive  the  attention 
which  it  justly  deserves,  and  that,  after  the  pros  and 
cons  have  had  their  day,  we  shall  be  favoured  by  a 
leader  from  the  Editor's  pen,  summing  up  the  whole 
case,  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  an  unbiassed  verdict. 
The  time  has  now  arrived,  when  those  who  have  any 
opinions  on  the  matter  worth  listening  to  ought  to 
speak  out ;  but  above  all  things,  let  them  keep  out 
extraneous  matter,  and  avoid  anything  and  everything 
pertaining  to  sarcasm,  otherwise  Messrs.  Cucumis 
Melo  and  Cucurbita  Pepo  might  (to  use  figurative 
language)  lose  one  of  their  characteristics,  and  get  a 
little  too  warm  in  the  "upper  storey."  That  special 
societies  are  capable  of  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good 
(i.e.,  in  their  own  particular  line)  is  the  firm  opinion  of 
many  ;  and  that  the  best  way  of  attaining  the  highest 
standard  of  excellency  with  any  given  subject  is,  by 
making  a  speciality  of  it,  no  one  it  may  be  presumed 
will  attempt  to  deny.  Such  being  the  case,  and  pre- 
suming that  few  of  your  readers  will  dissent  from  this 
view  of  the  matter,  let  us  examine  the  question  a  little 
more  closely,  and  notice  briefly  the  weak  and  strong 
points  of  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  is  a  special 
society  of  any  advantage  to  the  special  cause  with 
which  it  is  identified?  and  does  it  improve,  or  rather 
is  it  the  means  of  bringing  about  improvement  in  the 
particular  flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable,  which  has  its 
parental  care  ?  The  answer  must  undoubtedly  be  in  the 
affirmative  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  do  such  societies, 
when  they  have  to  fight  their  own  way  single-handed, 
prove  a  financial  success  ?  With  the  majority  of 
special  societies  the  answer  to  this  last  query  must, 
I  fear,  be  a  negative  one  ;  and  this  I  contend  is  their 
only  drawback.  If  a  society  or  anything  else  is  unable 
to  support  itself  in  these  high-pressure-going  days, 
it  is  doomed  to  an  early  extinction,  it  becomes 
therefore  to  the  specialist  a  question  of  vital  import- 
ance, as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  a  dozen 
or  two  dozen,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  these  special 
societies  to  amalgamate,  each  section  having  iis  own 
representatives,  these  being  persons  who  take  more  than 
an  ordinary  interest  in,  and  who  are  well  qualified  to 
adjudicate  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of,  the  particular 
flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  with  which  they  have  to 
deal.  That  such  a  society  would  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  horticulture,  floriculture,  and  pomo- 
logy, I  myself  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  if  a 
society  of  this  kind  were  affiliated  to  the  Royal  Hor- 
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ticultural  Society,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  if  the  latter 
Society  would  adopt  some  such  system  itself,  I 
honestly  believe  that  progress  in  the  future  would  be 
proportionately  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  certainly  like  to  see  in 
existence  a  special  society  for  the  advancement  of 
pomology  although  we  are  far  ahead  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  production  of  high-class  Pines,  Grapes, 
and  one  or  two  other  different  kinds  of  fruits,  we 
have  yet  much  to  do.  If  ever  such  a  society  were 
started,  let  the  executive  or  the  ruling  powers  be  prac- 
tical men,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
particular  branch  of  their  profession ;  then  we  may 
expect  genuine  and  substantial  progress.  The  honour 
of  a  certificate  or  prize  from  such  a  source  would  be 
worth  infinitely  more  to  the  recipient  than  one  from 
any  ordinary  horticultural  society.  J.  Horselield, 
Heytesbury. 

Cereus  chiloensis.— This  has  flowered  in  my 
collection  during  this  summer.  I  had  never  seen  it 
before.  The  plant  is  about  fifty  years  old  and  S  to  9 
feet  high.  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
I  remember  hearing  of  one  at  Palermo  about  eighteen 
years  ago  or  more.  Agave  Ouselghemiana  also 
flowered  with  me.  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  flowered 
in  England  before,  as  I  have  not  heard  of  its  doing 
so.     I  thought  it  might  not.  J.  S.  C. 

Young  Vines  Losing  their  Leaves. — I  thought 
it  was  pretty  evident  that  my  recent  note  on  this  sub- 
ject applied  to  "  young,"  because  newlyplanted  Vines. 
I  certainly  endeavoured  to  be  "  practical  "  in  pointing 
out  how  by  adopting  certain  methods  in  planting  the 
assumed  temporary  stagnation  which  "  W.  H."  says 
does  occur  in  young  newly  planted  Vines,  causing  loss 
of  lower  leaves,  might  be  avoided.  Very  much 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  one's  observations 
are  read.  It  struck  me  that  everything  depends  upon 
time  and  system  in  planting,  and  that  these  things 
constitute  the  real  gist  of  the  matter.  The  reference 
to  the  Vines  at  Chiswick,  grown  as  they  are  under 
unusual  conditions,  which  are  vertical  growths  of 
about  9  feet  high,  was  a  case  in  point  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  vertical  growth  did  not  necessarily  lead  to 
the  defoliation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stems.  Of 
course  these  Vines  are  now  several  years  old,  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  still  well  clothed  with  leafage  to 
the  base  shows  that  they  have  not  suffered  from  loss 
of  leafage  in  the  past.  The  matter  is  but  a  very 
trivial  one  at  the  best.  A.  D. 

The  Golden  Black  Currant.— I  was  rather 
interested  in  reading  your  note  of  the  above,  but  the 
variety  is  not  new,  though  very  interesting,  and,  I 
believe,  uncommon,  as  I  have  never  seen  but  one  bush 
of  it  myself,  that  was  one  that  I  had  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago  from  an  old  jobbing  gardener 
with  some  other  bushes  of  the  black  Currant ;  but  this 
one  was  marked  out  by  him  as  a  white  black  Currant, 
and  as  a  curiosity  I  had  it  with  the  others.  It  was  just 
the  same  in  every  respect  but  the  colour  of  the  fruit 
to  the  black  variety,  and  there  it  was  in  my  garden 
for  many  years,  but  was  never  propagated,  and  finally 
it  was  dug  up  to  make  room  for  other  trees  to  be 
planted.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  one  till  this 
time,  and  doubtless  it  is  the  same  in  colour  of  fruit. 
This  was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  now  remember,  about  the 
colour  of  the  white  variety  of  the  red  Currant,  which 
is  brighter  in  some  than  others.  I  consider  it  quite 
equal  to  the  other  variety  in  every  way,  and  being  of 
that  colour  is  sure  to  attract  notice.  J.  S.  C. 

I  have  grown  this  variety  for  the  last  twenty- 
two  years,  and  have  known  others  to  possess  it.  At 
one  time  I  grew  it  largely,  but  not  finding  it  much 
appreciated  by  the  cook,  I  destroyed  a  dozen  large 
bushes  of  it,  but  still  keep  the  variety  as  a  novelty, 
and  have  exhibited  it  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  three  or  four 
times  in  my  collections.  Sydney  Ford,  Leonardslce, 
Horsham. 

The  Influence  of  the  Previous  Summer  on 
the  Fruit  Crops. — Your  editorial  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  leads  me  again  to  refer  to 
the  question  of  the  influence  of  the  previous  summer 
on  the  fruit  crops  of  the  present  year.  And  I  may 
say  at  once  that  I  venture  to  disagree  with  you  in 
your  opinion  that  "  to  spring  frost  more  than  to  any 
other  single  cause  must  be  attributed  our  deficient 
crops."  [Not,  of  course,  in  this  present  year. 
Ed.]  In  April,  1SS1,  you  were  good  enough  to 
print  a  paper  of  mine  headed  "  The  Climate  of 
Chester,"  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
production  of  Apples  and  Pears  was  determined  by  the 
amount  of  summer-heat  at  any  given  locality  (vol.  xv., 
p.  531).  I  now  venture  to  think  that  the  present 
deficiencies  in  the  crop  of  these  fruits  goes  far  to  prove 
my  case.  The  first  question  is  whether  the  tempera- 
ture of  July  and  August,  1SS1,  was  above  or  below  the 
average.  On  looking  up  the  registers  of  several 
localities  I  find  that  though  July  was  somewhat  above, 
yet  that  August  (which  I  consider  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant month,  as  by  that  time  trees  have  completed 


their  growth)  was  very  much  below  the  average  tem- 
perature even  of  the  three  preceding  years,  which   in- 
clude the  disastrous  remarkable  summer  of  1879,  and 
the  extreme  rainfall  of  that  month  (August,  1SS1)  will 
no  doubt  still  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  of  your 
readers.     It  is  therefore  clear  that,  according  to  my 
view,  the  conditions  were  such  as  might  be  expected 
to  produce  a  poor  crop  in    1SS2.     The  next  question 
is,  was  there  any  frost  during  the  period  of  blossom 
sufficient  to  injuriously  affect  the  crop  ?     We  may  con- 
sider this  period  to  be  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  May.     And  here  I  can  only  give  the  facts 
that  have  come  under  my  own  notice,  but  at  Chester 
the  lowest  temperature  between  April  16  or  May    15 
was  34°,  and  at  Colwyn  Bay  the   lowest   in  all  April 
was   36°,   and   in   all   May  34°.      The  observations 
were    taken     with     verified     thermometers     in    a 
Stevenson     case.      It    is,     therefore,     evident     that 
there    was    no    frost    in   either    of    these    localities 
sufficient  to  injure  the  crops  ;  yet  at  both  localities 
we  are  just  as  badly  off,  to  say  the  least,  as  in  other 
localities.     At  Colwyn  Bay,  it  is  scarcely  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  I  have  no  Apples  or  Pears  on 
bush  or  standard  trees.     On  espaliers,  on  the  other 
hand,  the   case   is   different.     Apple  trees   on    these 
have  borne  very  fairly  well,  as  indeed  some  kinds, 
such   as    Mannington's   Pearmain,    Sturmer   Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  (of  course)  Lord  Suflield,  rarely 
fail   to   do ;    yet   trees   on   espaliers  are   even   more 
exposed  to  frost  and   wind  than  on  trees   or,  at  all 
events,  bushes.     I  should  mention  that  the  gale  of 
April  29  was  nothing  of  any  consequence  here,  and 
did  no  damage  of  any  kind.     What  conclusion  can 
we  draw  from  the  above  facts  but  that  the  crop  of 
Apples  and  Pears  in  any  one  year  may  be  predicted 
from  the  mean  maximum  temperature  of  the  August 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  that  good  crops  can  only 
be   insured  by  planting  on  espaliers,  and  attending 
carefully  to  summer  pinching  of  the  shoots.  I  forgot  to 
say  that  there  was  a  splendid  show  of  blossom  both  at 
Chester  and  Colwyn  Bay  ;   but,    as  I  have  already 
stated  (he.  eil.),  this  is  not  uncommon  when  the  wood 
of  the  previous  year  has  been  imperfectly  ripened. 
AlfredO.  Walker. 

I  note  your  editorial  remarks  in  last  week's 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  ask  your  permission  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject.  Theoretically  your 
remarks  appear  unanswerable,  and  the  matter  is 
knocked  on  the  head  ;  but  practically  viewed  they 
are  disposed  of  by  a  few  facts  which  I  venture  to  put 
before  your  readers.  Farms  in  Kent  are  notoriously 
high  rented,  because  of  their  being  partly  planted 
with  Hops  and  fruit  (giving  them  a  value  beyond 
what  they  would  possess  if  strictly  agricultural) ;  now 
for  several  years  there  has  been  a  general  concurrence 
of  opinion  among  farmers  that  fruit  has  paid  their 
rent,  or  has  greatly  assisted  to  do  so.  In  fact,  many 
Hop  farms  have  been  kept  going  by  the  fruit  returns, 
and  thus  the  owners  have  tided  over  bad  times.  Land 
agents  assure  me  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  letting 
a  fruit  farm.  It  is  only  where  they  are  strictly  agri- 
cultural holdings  with  Hops  that  they  have  them  on 
hand.  This  would  seem  to  prove  that  fruit  growing 
pays.  You  appear  also  to  overlook  the  important 
fact  that  a  short  crop  often  pays  the  grower  the  best, 
and  so  it  has  been  for  the  past  few  years — prices  have 
ruled  high,  and  expenses  have  been  low,  a  full  crop 
meaning  a  difficulty  in  picking  in  good  condition  (as 
the  pickers  frequently  strike),  and  a  low  market 
value.  If  fruit  growing  is  such  a  poor  speculation 
how  comes  it  that  many  of  the  market  salesmen  (men 
of  keen  business  habits)  have  purchased  and  rented 
fruit  farms  themselves,  which  they  are  extending  right 
and  left,  and  planting  not  only  with  bush  fruits,  which 
produce  a  quick  return,  but  with  Pears,  Apples,  and 
Plums,  and  doing  this  in  many  cases  on  a  fourteen 
years'  lease  ?  Again,  I  know  of  too  many  unfortu- 
nate Hop  and  corn  farmers  who  have  been 
unable  to  withstand  the  presence  of  successive  bad 
seasons  ;  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  fruit  growers 
who  have  failed.  [We  could  mention  some.  Ed.] 
I  do  not  consider  the  speculative  fruit  buyers  at  auc- 
tions to  be  fruit  growers.  It  was  common  talk  last 
Michaelmas  that  the  fruit  enabled  many  to  pay  their 
rents  who  could  not  otherwise  have  done  so,  and,  as 
a  small  fruit  grower,  I  can  see  that  it  would  be  so. 
For  example,  in  1S81  one  neighbour  grew  6000  bushels 
of  Apples,  which  he  sold  (well)  at  3*.  6d.  per  bushel 
delivered  on  the  rail  1  mile  distant,  and  this 
included  all  the  drops  as  well :  and  other  similar 
cases  could  be  cited  ;  this  year  he  has  few  Apples, 
but  the  other  fruit,  Cherries,  &c,  will  return 
about  the  same  sum.  And  this  brings  me  to  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  that  a 
variety  of  fruit  should  always  be  planted,  as  some 
kinds  are  sure  to  crop.  Now  as  to  this  season's 
fruit,  Cherries  were  plentiful  ;  but  prices  were  low, 
and  why?  because,  in  the  first  place,  we  had  none 
of  that  scorching  hot  weather  that  begets  a  fruit 
appetite  j  and  by  the  time  that  the  baskets  reached 
market  (assisted  by  the  frequent  shunting  at  country 
stations),  the  fruit,  in  consequence  of  its  watery  and 
soft  condition,  had  to  be  cleared  off  the  boards,  and 
the  heavy  demand  which  generally  comes  from  the 
North  and  the  manufacturing  districts  could  not  be 


entertained  on  this  account,  as  the  double  journey 
would  have  completed  the  disaster  ;  but  still  prices 
were  fairly  good,  and  I  might  say  varied  from  day  to 
day  with  the  weather.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
all  soft  fruits  :  there  was  such  a  general  want  of  con- 
dition that  the  trade  was  localised— always  a  bad 
thing  for  growers  of  perishable  articles  ;  and  the  same 
factors  have  made  a  fine  thing  of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  a  concurrence  of  cold  damp  weather,  and  a 
general  flatness  of  trade,  may  not  occur  again.  The 
only  fair  way  of  looking  at  fruit  growing  is  to  strike  an 
average  over,  say,  five  or  six  years,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  such  an  average  would  be  found  satisfactory.  To 
conclude,  the  fruit  returns  as  given  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  are  admirable,  and  full  of  interest  to  the 
private  gardener  ;  but  I  maintain  they  have  no  place 
in  the  practical  question  of  does  fruit  pay?  The 
experience  of  many  hundreds  in  this  district  is  that  it 
does,  and  they  show  their  faith  by  their  works  in 
extending  their  plantations,  in  improving  their  cul- 
ture, and  in  selecting  their  sorts  ;  and  I  might  say 
that  they  have  done  so  persistently  for  the  last  twenty 
years  :  and  in  making  these  remarks  I  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  to  refer  to  fruit  growing  in  quantity 
for  the  market  as  distinct  from  garden  culture,  and 
from  that  pseudo-trade  of  selling  produce  from  private 
gardens  which  has,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  taken 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  a  hard-working  class  of 
growers,  and  turned  many  a  "  place  "  into  a  gigantic 
market  garden.  The  Author  of  "Fruit  Farming  for 
Profit,"  Maidstone,  Aug.  9,  1882. 

Grapes  Injured  by  the  Larva  of  a  Moth.— 
The  specimen  of  berries  o(  Grapes  sent  have  been 
injured  by  the  insect  also  enclosed.  The  black 
Grape  is  Alnwick  Seedling,  all  the  berries  I  send 
(eighteen  in  number)  were  cut  from  one  bunch. 
As  many  as  eight  insects  similar  to  the  one 
sent  were  caught  in  the  one  bunch,  which  is  now 
quite  disfigured,  having  been  fit  for  any  exhibition 
previously.  The  specimens  of  Muscats  were  cut  out 
of  two  or  three  bunches  a-day  or  two  previous,  but 
from  the  same  house.  In  another  house  in  which 
Hamburghs  are  chiefly  grown  it  has  also  been  very 
troublesome  —  a  dozen,  and  sometimes  more  of 
berries,  having  been  cut  out  of  one  bunch.  Luckily 
not  many  bunches  are  attacked  with  it,  or  the  results 
would  be  serious.  We  are  now  going  over  the 
bunches  very  closely  and  carefully  with  a  soft  feather, 
and  removing  any  symptoms  of  this  troublesome 
customer.  I  have  previously  had  attacks  from  the 
same  insect,  but  not  so  bad  as  this  year.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  same  thing  as  is  frequently  seen  on  quick- 
set hedges  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Some  of  your 
correspondents  may  have  been  troubled  in  like 
manner.  Any  that  have  not,  will  do  well  to  look 
closely  for  it,  the  indications  of  which  are  a  small 
but  tough  web  closely  uniting  two  or  three  berries 
together.  It  then  commences  to  feed  upon  the  berries 
so  drawn,  eating  away  the  skin  and  a  little  of  the 
pulp,  then  removing  apparently  to  other  quarters. 
As  soon  as  it  is  disturbed  it  will  drop  from  the 
bunch  in  the  manner  of  a  spider  by  a  slight 
web,  and  can  then  be  easily  caught.  7.  H.  [Pub- 
lication delayed.  [The  small  caterpillar  sent  by 
"J.  H."  as  gnawing  the  skin  of  ripe  Grapes  of  different 
kinds,  fastening  two  or  three  berries  together  by  a 
web,  eating  the  skin  and  a  little  of  the  pulp,  appears 
to  be  the  larva  of  the  little  moth  known  in  this 
country  under  the  name  of  Lobesia  reliquana  of 
Hubner,  Stainton,  &c.  (Endemis  botrana  of  some 
German  authors ;  Euprccilia  permixtana,  Stephen's 
Illustr.,  Wood,  fig.  1 137).  The  account,  however, 
given  of  the  habits  of  this  species  by  Kollar,  Bois- 
duval,  &c,  speaks  of  it  as  attacking  unripe  Grapes; 
whilst  the  account  given  in  an  article  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  August,  1SS2,  relating  to  a  similar 
insect,  seems  hardly  to  apply  to  this  species,  the 
caterpillar  cutting  out  bits  of  the  leaves  to  form  a 
kind  of  cocoon,  whilst  the  figure  of  the  moth  can 
scarcely  be  intended  for  our  English  insect.  /.  O.  II'.] 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Peas.— We  had 
thought  that  the  question  of  identity  of  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Teas  had  been  thoroughly  disposed  of  some 
time  since,  but  we  now  find  that  Mr.  Culverwell  has 
discovered  that  all  our  new  Teas  date  their  origin  from 
him.  If  this  is  the  case  we  think  we  should  have  a 
very  grave  charge  to  make  against  Mr.  Culverwell, 
inasmuch  that  while  he  was  professedly  selling  us  a 
stock  of  Peas  that  he  called  Telegraph,  he  was  by  his 
own  showing  selling  us  a  perfect  medley,  not  only 
differing  in  the  colour  and  form  of  the  dry  seed,  but 
also  showing  a  difference  of  several  feet  in  the  relative 
heights  of  the  haulms.  We  have  always  admitted  that 
Telephone  was  selected  from  Telegraph,  and  we  should 
have  expected  that  Mr.  Culverwell  would  have  thanked 
us  for  our  efforts  not  only  in  fixing  the  true  character 
of  Telegraph,  but  also  for  the  same  care  we  exercised 
in  fixing  the  true  character  of  Telephone,  and  which 
has  been  admitted  by  numbers  of  unprejudiced  culti- 
vators as  praiseworthy.  Mr.  Sheppard  might  well 
apologise  for  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  being  placed  before 
Telephone  and  Stratagem,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
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to  know  the  basis  of  the  judges'  decision.  There  is 
no  doubt  however,  from  our  own  observation,  that 
the  enormous  size  of  Telephone  and  Stratagem  Teas 
startle  many  country  cultivators  who  have  looked 
upon  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  type  as  the  height  of  perfec- 
tion, but  where  Ne  This  Ultra  is  awarded  one  prize 
fifty  may  be  credited  to  the  new  varieties.  When 
Telephone  was  first  sent  out  by  us,  Mr.  Culverwell 
positively  affirmed,  through  the  public  press,  that 
it  must  have  been  Telegraph,  giving,  as  his  reason, 
that  he  commenced  the  stock  with  one  pea  only  ; 
there  could  not  therefore,  he  said,  be  more  than 
one  variety.  lie  also  published  to  the  world 
that  he  had  the  entire  stock  in  his  own  hands 
for  eight  years,  during  which  time  he  saw  no 
variation.  Now,  however,  after  the  lapse  of 
six  more  years,  he  has  found  that  Telegraph  is  mixed  I 
We  do  not  dispute  that,  nor  are  we  responsible  for  it. 
We  only  know  it  is,  and  ever  will  be  our  special  care 
to  have  all  our  varieties  of  Peas  as  true  and  as  distinct 
as  possible.  It  is  by  such  care  that  we  have  been 
able  to  send  out  first-class  Peas.  In  the  greatest 
number  of  good  qualities  Stratagem  will  stand  first 
for  many  years  to  come.  In  conclusion,  we  would 
add  that  Carter's  Stratagem  and  Carter's  Pride  of  the 
Market  Teas  have  no  common  origin  with  Mr,  Cul- 
vcrwell's  Teas,  and  it  would  be  as  reasonable  for  him 
to  claim  all  or  any  other  new  Peas  that  may  have 
been  introduced  as  to  do  so  in  this  case.  Besides,  if 
Stratagem  and  Pride  of  the  Market  Peas  had  been 
found  in  Mr.  Culverwell's  original  stock  of  Telegraph, 
many  careful  cultivators  would  have  immediately 
detected  the  fact  and  have  made  the  selection  them- 
selves. Stratagem  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be 
probably  the  best  all-round  Pea  in  the  world,  and  we 
believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  Stratagem  is  the 
first  and  only  Pea  that  has  received  the  honour  of  two 
First-class  Certificates  at  two  distinct  periods  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Janus  Carter  &  Co. 

Potatos. — These  are  grievous  to  see,  as  the  foliage 
became  destroyed  so  very  early,  Magnum  Bonum  and 
Champion  even  having  to  succumb  as  I  never  saw  them 
do  before.  All  the  early  Ashleafs  have  got  their  disease 
innings  this  year,  and  the  Early  Rose  tribe  must,  I 
think,  be  fought  shy  of  in  future  by  even  their  faithful 
friends,  the  cottagers,  the  "  Roses"  being  so  terribly 
stricken.  I  have  taken  a  radius  of  some  30  miles 
lately,  and  it  is  quite  disheartening  to  see  how 
the  finest  of  the  tubers  are  rotting.  I  never 
praise  my  own  seedling  Potatos,  but  as  you  ask  me 
about  this  especial  crop,  I  must  in  justice  say  that 
members  of  my  last  crops  are  behaving  sturdily  and 
well  through  this  terrible  ordeal.  If  they  can  with- 
stand this  season's  infliction,  I  need  not  fear  for  their 
public  reception  in  the  future.  Generally,  if  the 
neighbeurhoods  that  I  have  been  visiting  are  to  be 
taken  as  a  guide  to  go  by,  I  calculate  half  a  crop  of 
Potatos  to  be  our  average.  Robert  Fenn. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  —  The 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
in  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday, 
August  1,  Mr.  M.  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Park  Gardens,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  Coltness  Gardens,  Wishaw, 
read  a  paper  on  the  "  Passiflora,"  giving  its  history, 
method  of  cultivation,  and  naming  the  different  varieties. 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  then  read  a 
paper  on  "  Selaginellas,  their  Structure  and  Cultivation." 
Selaginellas,  he  said,  were  associated  with  Horsetails. 
Ferns,  and  Lycopods.  They  differed  from  these  in 
having  two  kinds  ol  spores — the  micro,  representing  the 
male,  and  the  macro  the  female  elements.  The  one 
British  species,  S.  selaginoides,  is  a  diminutive  plant, 
abundant  in  upland  marshes.  The  greater  part  of  coal 
was  formed  from  plants  clearly  related  to  the  Selaginella. 
The  Lepidostrobus  exhibited  was  the  fossil  cone  of  a 
coal  plant,  and  in  it  the  same  bi-sexual  arrangement 
of  spores  might  be  traced.  Those  spore-bearing  plants 
belonging  to  the  carboniferous  period  were  of  huge  pro- 
portions, and  if  the  chain  of  organic  existence  were  to 
be  considered  as  unbroken  the  complemental  theory  of 
degradation  must  be  resorted  to  in  support  ol  evolution. 
The  plants  under  notice  had  a  wide  geographical 
distribution,  being  found  in  the  East  Indies,  Japan, 
Europe,  America,  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Wilson,  fol- 
lowing the  classification  adopted  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  Ex- 
Curator  of  Kew  Gardens,  enumerated  and  described  over 
thirty  kinds,  and  gave  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  method 
of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Gardens,  exhibited  several  unusually 
arge  stalks  of  Stott's  Monarch  Rhubarb,  and  received  a 
Cultural  Certificate  for  a  collection  of  fifty-six  varieties  of 
Gooseberries  and  fourteen  of  Currants.  The  sorts 
were:  Gooseberries— Reds  :  Industry,  Keens'  Seedling, 
Forester,  Warrington,  Speedwell,  Crown  Bob,  Moll  Row, 
Ironmonger,  Black  Prince,  Red  Champagne.  Wellington, 
Rifleman,  and  Wonderful.  Yellows  :  Leveller,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Peru,  Goldfinder,  Leader,  Pilot.  Drill,  Cathe- 
rina,  Gipsy  Queen,  Yellow  Champagne,  Early  Sulphur, 
Rockwood,  and  Railway.  Greens  :  Hebburn  Prolific, 
Overall,    Glenton   Green,   Souter  Johnny,  Heart  of  Oak, 


Thumper,  Gascoignc,  Pitmaston  Green  Gage,  Laurel, 
Lofty,  Slockwell.  and  Telegraph.  Whites  :  Snowdrop, 
Whitesmith,  Hedgehog,  Bright  Venus,  Queen  of 
Trumps,  Eagle,  Lady  Leicester,  Hero  of  the  Nile, 
Crystal,  White  Champagne,  Antagonist,  and  Snowball. 
Currants— Blacks  :  Black  Prince,  Lee's  Prolific,  and 
Black  Naples.  Reds  :  La  Versaillaise,  La  Fertile,  Vic- 
toria, Cherry,  Red  Dutch,  and  Warner's  Grape.  Whites : 
Cut-leaved  White  Dutch,  White  Champagne,  and 
White  Dutch.  Raspberries:  Northumberland  Fill- 
basket,  Carter's  Prolific,  Fastolf,  Baumforth  Seedling, 
Red  Antwerp,  and  Yellow  Antwerp.  The  sorts  are 
named  in  the  order  of  general  merit.  He  also  received 
a  Cultural  Certificate  for  a  plant  of  Anihunum  Andrca- 
num  with  eight  spathes.  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons 
were  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate  for  twelve  varie- 
ties of  Pelargoniums,  and  another  lor  a  new  seedling 
Petunia  named  Mrs.  John  Methven.  Mr.  Duncan, 
Bo'ness,  exhibited  fruit  of  the  Bountiful  Strawberry, 
which  the  judges  Highly  Commended.  Mr.  Laurence 
Dow,  Newbyth  Gardens,  received  a  First-class  Certificate 
for  a  new  seedling  Melon,  named  Lady  Baird  (it  was  a 
cross  between  Queen  Emma  and  Golden  Gem),  and  a 
Cultural  Certificate  for  flat  Italian  Tripoli  Onions,  some 
of  which  measured  r5  inches  in  circumference.  Messrs. 
Dicksons  &  Co.  were  awarded  certificates  for  two  new 
seedling  Pentstemons,  and  for  a  yellow  Carnation.  Mr. 
Tames  Gildowie,  Jock's  Lodge,  exhibited  a  new  Fuchsia  ; 
Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Inverleith  Nursery,  a 
new  seedling  Begonia  ;  Mr.  George  Fraser,  Parsons 
Green,  a  plant  of  Nicotiana  longiflora  ;  and  Miss  E. 
Legat,  Musselburgh,  a  Convolvulus  and  early  Chrysan- 
themums. For  a  new  seedling  Carnation,  Mr.  Robert- 
son Munro,  Abercorn  Nursery,  received  a  Certificate  ;  it 
was  named  Abercorn  Beauty. 


Taunton  Deane  Horticultural :  Aug.  10.—  The 
fine  exhibitions  which  this  Society  has  now  for  a  number 
of  years  been  the  means  of  bringing  together  in  the  pretty 
Vivary  Park,  thoroughly  representative  as  they  are  of  the 
different  branches  of  gardening,  including  plants  quite 
equal  to  the  best  forthcoming  at  any  exhibition  in  the 
kingdom,  along  with  fruits,  cut  flowers,  and  vegetables, 
in  quantity,  of  equal  excellence,  places  the  Taunton  Show 
in  the  front  rank  of  provincial  horticultural  gatherings. 
On  the  present  occasion  the  leading  classes  for  large 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  somewhat  less  full  than 
usual,  but  the  deficiency  in  numbers  was  quite  made  up 
for  by  the  excellence  of  the  competing  groups.  In  the 
open  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower,  for  which  the  handsome  prizes  of  £10,  £12  10s. , 
and  £7  ior.,  are  offered,  and  this  for  a  single  day's  show, 
five  groups  were  staged,  and  Mr.  G.  Cole,  gr.  to  J.  Law- 
less, Esq.,  Exeter,  Mr.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  and  Mr. 
f.  F.  Mould,  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  named. 
Mr.  Cole's  dozen  contained  an  unequalled  example  of 
the  finest  of  autumn  Heaths,  E.  Marnockiana, 
quite  4  feet  in  diameter,  completely  clothed  with 
its  bright,  highly  coloured  flowers,  E.  Jacksoni,  E. 
remula,  also  in  fine  order.  The  white  and  red  varieties 
of  Lapageria,  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange,  and  I.  Frascri  ; 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  A,  grandiflora,  Dipladenia 
Brearleyana,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  and  Stephano- 
tis  floribunda  ;  altogether  a  well  grown  and  beautifully 
flowered  collection,  all  quite  fresh.  In  a  fine  lot,  Mr. 
Cypher  had  the  distinct  and  new  Ixora  Duffi,  bearing 
ten  enormons  heads  of  its  deep  red  flowers,  several  of 
which  were  10  inches  through  ;  I.  Pilgrimi,  one  of  the 
best  hybrids  ;  Erica  remula,  large,  full  of  flower,  and 
unusually  highly  coloured  ;  E.  Irbyana,  and  Allamanda 
nobilis.  Mr.  Mould  had  a  creditable  group,  in  which 
was  a  good  specimen  of  the  deep  blue  Statice  Butcheri, 
and  the  brilliant  scarlet  Erica  cerinthoides,  well  grown 
and  nicely  flowered.  Six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. — ■ 
Of  these  Mr.  Cypher  was  the  only  exhibitor,  taking  rst 
with  a  pretty  half-dozen,  amongst  which  was  the  bright 
scarlet  Hremanthus  magnifica,  bearing  thirteen  of  its 
conspicuous  globular  heads  of  bloom,  and  a  couple  of 
well  flowered  Heaths,  E.  remula,  and  E.  Marnockiana. 
With  new  plant  in  flower  Mr.  Appleby  took  the  lead 
staging  a  nice  example  of  Anthurium  Andreanum  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Cypher  with  Disa  species,  a  distinct  light 
coloured  kind.  New  foliage  plant.— 1st,  Mr.  Selway, 
gr.  to  Sir  J.  H.  Amory,  who  had  a  nice  example  of 
Dracaena  Lindeni,  a  distinct-looking  plant,  with  a 
graceful  drooping  habit  ;  2d,  Mr.  Cypher,  for  a  nice 
plant  of  Croton  Baron  Frank  Selliere,  a  distinct,  large- 
leaved  sort,  with  bright  green  and  creamy-white  varie- 
gation. The  competition  in  the  class  for  eight  fine- 
foliage  plants  was  very  close,  Mr.  Cypher  taking  1st, 
with  a  large  fresh  collection,  including  several  Palms, 
Cycas  circinalis,  a  fine  example  of  Cordyline  indivisa,  a 
big  specimen  of  Croton  angustifolius,  dense  in  foliage, 
and  highly  coloured  ;  and  C.  Sunset,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  coloured  of  this  now  numerous  family.  Mr. 
Cole,  who  was  2d,  in  an  excellent  lot  had  Croton  undu- 
latus  and  C.  Disraeli,  large  and  well  grown,  several 
good  Palms,  and  an  unusually  fine  specimen  of  Alocasia 
intermedia  ;  3d,  Mr.  T.  W.  Appleby,  gr.  to  T.  Bide, 
Esq.  Eight  exotic  Ferns.— 1st,  Mr.  Cole,  with  a  fine 
collection,  in  which  was  the  ever-beautiful  Davallia 
Mooreana,  9  feet  in  diameter  ;  Nep'hrolepis  davallioides 
furcans,  large  and  well-managed  ;  with  Gleichenia  Men- 
delii  and  G.  dichotoma.  Mr.  Appleby,  who  took  2d, 
also  had  well-managed  plants. 

Fuchsias  were  well  represented.  In  the  open  class  for 
six  Mr.  G.  Garraway  and  Mr.  H.  Godding  each  had 
groups  so  evenly  balanced  that  equal  rst  prizes  were 
awarded  them. 

Mr.  Cypher  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six  Orchids, 
staging  a  nice  half  dozen,  the  best  of  which  were  Disa 
grandiflora,  Dendrobium  superbiens,  and  Cypripedium 
niveum. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums,  as  usual  here,  were  well  shown, 


the  flat,  over-trained  style  being  avoided,  Mr.  Godding 
taking  1st  for  eight,  with  a  well-flowered  bright  collec- 
tion, containing  Ferdinand  de  Lesscps,  one  of  the 
brightest  scarlets  and  most  profuse  flowering  varieties  ; 
Xanthea  and  White  Vesuvius.  The  1st  prize  for  eight 
gold  and  silver  tricolors  went  to  Mr.  T.  Wills,  who  stag  -1 
a  faultless  set  of  plants ;  Mr.  Godd'mg  being  2d.  For 
four  double-flowered  zonals,  which  likewise  were  well 
done,  Mr.  Godding  had  rst. 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  nicely  shown.  With  eight 
Mr.  Wills  took  the  lead,  having,  amongst  others,  Reine 
Blanche,  a  fine  white  kind,  which  carries  its  flowers  more 
erect  than  most  varieties,  and  consequently  is  more 
effective  ;  2d,  Mr.  Godding. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  Mr.  Selway  took  1st  honours 
for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  putting  up  a  nice 
dozen,  in  which  Erica  kingstonensis,  Allamanda  grandi- 
flora, A.  nobilis,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum  were  well  (lowered.  Mr.  Selway  was  like- 
wise 1st  with  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  his  best 
examples  here  being  Erica  retorta  major  and  the  large- 
flowered  Allamanda  Schottii.  Four  stove  and  green- 
house plants.— 1st,  Mr.  F.  Woodland.  Six  fine-loliaged 
plants. — Here  again  Mr.  Selway  was  to  the  front,  with  a 
nice  group,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  were  Alocasia 
Thibautiana,  Encephalartos  villosus  ampliatus,  and 
Croton  Warreni ;  Mr.  G.  Hayman,  gr.  to  ).  Paine, 
Esq.,  2d.  Lycopodiums  were  well  done,  Mr.  Cole 
coming  in  1st  with  four,  staging  beautiful  plants  of  L. 
Wallichii,  L.  Warscewiczii,  L.  cuspidata  (circinalis),  and 
L.  africana  ;  2d,  Mr.  Appleby.  Four  Fuchsias. — These 
were  well  flowered  and  nicely  grown.  1st,  Mr.  F.  Wood- 
land ;  2d,  Mr.  G.  Garraway.  Six  tuberous  Begonias. — 
With  these  also  Mr.  Woodland  was  to  the  fore,  Mr.  H. 
F.  Manley  taking  2d.  Mr.  Woodland  likewise  took  rst 
with  six  zonal  or  nosegay  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  S.  Tottle 
2d.  Achimenes  were  nicely  shown,  the  Rev.  A.  Elton 
taking  1st  and  Mr.  Selway  2d. 

Cut  flowers,  in  the  shape  of  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  Asters,  Phloxes,  and  stove  and  greenhouse 
varieties,  were  collectively  present  in  large  numbers,  and 
made  an  effective  display.  With  forty-eight  Roses, 
Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son,  of  Bath,  were  1st,  showing  for 
the  advanced  season  a  creditable  lot  of  flowers,  the  best 
of  which  were  Xavier  Olibo,  Alfred  Colomb,  Louis 
Corbie,  and  La  France  ;  2d,  Mr.  H.  Smith.  Twenty- 
four,  in  threes. — Here  again  Messrs.  Cooling  were  ist, 
their  most  noteworthy  blooms  being  Maurice  Bcrnardin, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Star  of  Waltham,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
and  Baronne  Hausmann  ;  2d,  Mr.  Smith.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  see  Dahlias  in  their  best  condition,  but  those 
shown  were  good  for  the  time.  With  twenty-four,  Mr.  J. 
Nation,  Taunton,  had  rst,  the  most  meritorious  being 
Lord  Chelmsford,  Ovid,  Constancy,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Goodday  ;  2d,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son.  In  the  class 
for  twelve  varieties,  Messrs.  Harkness  reversed  the  order 
of  matters,  taking  ist,  and  Mr.  Nation  2d.  Twelve 
single  Dahlias.— rst,  Messrs. Cooling  ;  2d,  Mr.  A.Walters. 
Hollyhocks,  as  usual  now,  were  indifferent,  Mr.  W. 
Smith  having  the  best  twenty-four,  Mr.  A.  Smith 
being  2d.  Gladiolus  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  S. 
Dobree,  who  had  rst,  for  twenty-iour,  with,  amongst 
others,  good  spikes  of  Bonomy  Hankey,  Cymbal,  Horace 
Vernet,  Flag  of  Plymouth,  and  Jane  Mary  Dobree. 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  who  came  in  2d,  had  a  good 
but  less  even  collection.  Twelve  bunches  cut  flowers. — 
These  were  well  done,  Mr.  Cole  occupying  the  leading 
place  with  large  handsome  bunches  of  good  kinds,  but 
wanting  in  Fern  or  other  green  foliage  to  set  them  off  ; 
equal  2ds  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Selway  and  Mr.  G. 
Howe.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twenty-four  Roses, 
Mr.  T.  Hobbs  took  ist,  showing  a  very  nice  stand  of 
blooms  ;  2d,  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Devon. 
With  twelve  Tea  Roses,  six  varieties  (amateurs),  Mr.  D. 
Shillard  had  a  well-merited  rst,  with  beautiful  flowers,  in 
which  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Willermoz,  Madame  Lam- 
bard,  and  Niphetos,  were  very  fine  ;  2d,  Mr.  Selway. 
Dinner-table  decorations,  stands  of  flowers,  and  bou- 
quets, are  here  confined  to  lady  competitors.  For  a 
table  arranged  for  ten  persons  Miss  Cypher  was  ist, 
with  a  neat  arrangement,  that  had  the  merit  of  being 
light,  elegant,  and  not  over-done  ;  Miss  Coker,  who  was 
2d,  also  had  a  nice  table.  With  a  stand  of  flowers,  in  a 
close  competition,  Miss  Bland  came  in  ist,  Miss  Cypher 
2d.  Bouquet. — ist,  Miss  Cypher,  with  a  beautiful 
example  ;  2d,  Miss  Bland. 

Fruit. — Of  this  there  was  a  large  display,  mostly  of 
good  quality.  With  ten  dishes,  Mr.  Austen,  gr. 
to  Sir  Greville  Smyth,  Ashton  Court,  was  easily  ist, 
showing  a  nice  collection,  consisting  of  good  dishes  of 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
a  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  Noblesse  Peaches,  Negro 
Largo  Figs,  Pine-apple  Nectarines,  Green  Gage  Plums, 
Morello  Cherries,  a  Beechwood  Melon,  and  Moor. 
park  Apricots ;  2d,  Mr.  Carter,  gr.  to  H.  P.  Gore 
Langton,  Esq.  ;  3d,  Mr.  W.  f.  Crossman,  gr.  to 
T.  O.  Bennett,  Esq.  Eight  dishes.— Here  likewise  Mr. 
Austen  had  ist,  his  best  examples  again  being  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Hero  of 
Lockinge  Melon,  and  Brown  Turkey  Figs  ;  2d,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Crossman.  Four  dishes. — ist,  Mr.  G.  Howe  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Bnitton.  Three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 
—With  these  Mr.  Austen  had  ist,  having  well-finished 
examples,  fine  in  bunch  and  berry ;  2d,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Crossman.  Three  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  not 
Hamburgh. — Here  Mr.  Brutton  had  ist  honours, 
with  Black  Alicante ;  2d,  Mr.  Loosemore,  gr. 
to  W.  Cooper,  Esq.,  who  staged  Trenthain 
Black.  Three  bunches  of  Muscats. — ist,  Mr.  Selway, 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  very  well  coloured  ;  2d, 
Mr.  Austen.  Three  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  not 
Muscats. — Here  Mr.  Crossman  was  a  good  rst,  with 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  well  up  to  the  mark.  Two  Pine- 
apples.— ist,  Mr.  Carter,  who  had  a  pair  of  Queens. 
Six  Peaches, — ist,  Mr.  Brutton,  with  handsome  highly 
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coloured  fruit  ;  2d,  Mr.  Powell,  who  had  a  good  dish  of 
Barringlon.  Six  Nectarines.— In  these  Mr.  Hayman, 
gr.  to  J.  Paine,  Esq.,  was  ist,  with  Violette  Hutive, 
splenciily  coloured  ;  id,  Mr.  Austen.  In  the  class  for 
six  Apricots  Mr.  Huxtable,  gr.  to  F.  W.  Newton,  Esq., 
stood  ist,  with  a  grand  dish  of  Moor  Park  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Powell,  who  also  staged  very  fine  fruit.  With  a  Melon 
(any  colour)  Mr.  H.  Ward  took  ist  ;  Mr.  H.  F.  Manley 
2d.  Hardy  fruits  were  remarkably  well  shown  by  a 
number  of  exhibitors,  whose  productions  were  such  as 
might  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  in  this  division  of 
the  kingdom  there  was  not  the  scarcity  that  in  reality 
does  exist.  Vegetables  also  were  plentiful,  all  the  leading 
kinds  being  well  represented. 

Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  had  a  fine  display  of 
Gladiolus,  not  for  competition,  comprising  some  four 
dozen  varieties,  consisting  of  the  best  early  named  sorts, 
and  several  distinct  seedlings  of  sterling  merit.  From 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  came  an  interesting 
exhibit — double  and  single  Dahlias,  with  a  number  of 
other  kinds  of  cut  flowers.  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  & 
Co.,  Exeter,  contributed  a  large  and  well  selected  group 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  as  well  as  cut  flowers  of 
various  kinds.  Messrs.  Cross  &  Steer,  of  Salisbury, 
had  a  quantity  of  flowers  in  fine  condition,  of  their  new 
Clove-scented  Carnation,  the  Governor,  a  white  variety, 
slightly  suffused  with  pale  pink,  which,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  by  the  flowers  without  seeing  the  plants  that 
produced  them,  seems  a  desirable  kind,  having  plenty  of 
substance  in  the  petals.  The  flowers  are  full  enough, 
but  not  too  full,  and  big  enough  for  general  purposes. 


£uto  ifltcs. 


Gloucestershire  Summer  Assizes. — Foster  v. 
Harper. — Before  Lord  Justice  Bowen. —  The  plaintiff 
complnined  of  injury  done  to  his  property  at  Rodborough 
by  reason  of  a  nuisance  caused  by  brick  kilns  belonging 
to  the  defendant.  The  defendant  denied  that  the  burn- 
ing of  his  bricks  caused  any  nuisance  ;  and  upon  this 
they  joined  issue. 

Mr.   Matthews,   in  opening  the  case  to  the  jury,  said 
Mr.  Foster,  the  plaintiff,  brought  this  action  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  done  to  his  nursery  grounds  situated 
near  Stroud,  by  the  burning  of  bricks  in  the  defendant's 
brick  kilns  in  the  year  1881.     Although  the  assessment 
of  claims  was  confined  to  this  year,  yet  the  loss  he  had 
suffered  was  by  no  means  confined  to  this  year.     He 
would  only  touch  upon  anterior  matters  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  the  case  intelligible.     The  plaintiff  purchased 
the  property  called  Spillman's  Court  some  few  years  ago, 
and  established  a  nursery  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
property,  using  the  house  as  his  residence.     He  soon 
after  experienced  a    nuisance  from   these  brick   kilns, 
but   that  was  passed  over  for  a  time,  as   the  plaintiff 
was  not  a   person  anxious  to  rush   into  litigation.     It 
was  in  the  summer  months  that  the  complaints  arose, 
because  it  was  then  the  kilns  were  in  operation,   and 
the    plaintiff  suffered    considerable  loss    during    1880. 
In  1881  he  wrote  to  the  present  defendant  again,  refer- 
ring to  his  letter  of  1880,  reminding  him  that  he  had 
received  no  answer,  and  that  he  was  sustaining  damage. 
On    September    21     defendant    wrote     to    the    plain- 
tiff   for    the    first    time :     "I    am    sorry    you    should 
think  my  works  are  in  any  way  a  nuisance  to  you.     I 
have  tried  and  will  try  my  best  to  reduce  any  nuisance, 
but  these  works  have  been  established  twenty  years,  and 
if  there  is  any  discomfort  you  have  come  to  it  with  your 
eyes  open."     The  jury  would  see  the  spirit  of  forbearance 
manifested  by  the  plaintiff,  and  how  reluctant  he  was  to 
commence  proceedings,  and  the  answer  defendant  set  up 
waa  that  the  nuisance  existed  longer  than  the  nursery 
grounds,  and  the  plaintiff  had  come  to  it,  and  not  it  to 
him,  which  was  no  answer  or  defence  at  all.     The  plain- 
tiff's premises  were  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  kilns, 
and  between  the  two  properties  the  ground  formed  a  sort 
of  valley.     The  prevailing  wind  there  was  from  the  south- 
west, and  the  position  of  the  valley  assisted  that  habitual 
and  usual  wind,  and  whenever  it  was  anything  like  south- 
west the  fumes  were  carried  across  the  valley  and  im- 
pinged upon  plaintiff's  nursery,  a  distance  of  about  150 
yards.    On  repeated  occasions  in  1881  the  smoke  did  come 
over  the  nursery  ground,  andits  effect  was  to  cause  choking 
sensations  when  breathed,  and  it  had  a  sulphurous  smell. 
That  state  of  things  went  on  from  April  to  September  of 
last  year.     Where  there  was  some  intervening  shelter  the 
effects  were  averted.     Where  some  cottages  protected 
a  corner  of    the  nursery  the  shrubs   were  green   and 
flourishing,  but  immediately  beyond  the  line  of  shelter 
the  shrubs  were  burnt  and  shrivelled  up  by  the  fumes. 
The  common  experience  of  mankind  was  almost  enough 
to  satisfy  them  that  a  brick   kiln  was  not  a  pleasant 
neighbour,    that   to  breathe  it  was  not  favourable   to 
human  lungs,  and  that  it  must  be  prejudicial  to  plant 
lungs.     Both  the  clay  and  the  coal  when  burnt  gave  off 
sulphur,  and  the  effect  of  the  burning  was  to  cause  the 
sulphur  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  then 
it  formed  two  very  virulent  acid  gases,  one  called  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  other  sulphurous  acid,  the  difference 
being  that  the  sulphuric  acid  had  one  more  atom  of 
oxygen  than  the  other.     Sulphuric  acid  was  commonly 
known  as  oil  of  vitriol,  and  was  highly  corrosive.     When 
the  wind  carried  this  gas,  particularly  in  damp  weather, 
it  became  deposited   on  the  plants,  which  were  burnt 
into  holes,  just  as  oil  of  vitriol  would  burn  a  coat  sleeve. 
Repeated  doses  of  these  fumes  coming  from  the  brick 


kilns  injured  the  plants  so  as  ultimately  to  kill  them. 
Of  course  some  trees  are  more  susceptible  than  others, 
and  some  would  die  while  others  would  not.  The 
Coniferie,  he  believed,  were  the  most  susceptible,  and 
the  Laurels  suffered  very  severely.  There  were  very 
large  quantities  of  plants  in  a  nursery  ground,  and  in 
1881  there  were  130,000  bedded  Larch,  of  which  number 
no  less  than  than  40,000  were  so  damaged  as  to  be 
unsaleable.  Red  Currants,  Laurel,  Limes,  Austrian 
Pines,  Cherries,  Roses,  and  so  on,  were  injured  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  damage  amounted  to  no  less  than 
j£2oo  in  that  one  year.  Well,  the  defence  pleaded  was, 
not  that  fumes  did  not  issue  from  the  kilns,  but  that  they 
did  no  harm  to  the  plaintiffs  shrubs.  They  would  be 
told  that  the  severe  frosts  of  the  previous  winter  did  it, 
but  they  were  claiming  damages  for  the  injury  done  to 
the  leaves  and  buds  of  plants  during  the  summer,  and 
long  after  the  frost  had  departed — for  the  plants  burnt 
by  these  fumes  in  the  spring  and  summer  months.  Some 
part  of  the  nursery  was  out  of  reach  of  these  fumes  ; 
some  of  the  plants  were  sheltered  by  intervening  ground  ; 
some  were  hardier  than  others  ;  and  they  could  under- 
stand how  the  action  of  these  fumes  would  be  somewhat 
capricious  in  their  character.  In  some  states  of  the  air 
they  might  be  carried  away,  but  when  the  day  was  close 
and  muggy  they  would  be  carried  down  by  the  moisture 
and  deposited  on  the  plants.  The  irregularity  of  the 
effects  was  therefore  easily  accounted  for.  Any  one 
who  had  ever  got  to  leeward  of  a  brick  kiln  must  know 
something  of  the  choking  sensation  it  caused  in  the 
throat,  and  that  was  exactly  what  the  plants  experienced. 
In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  the  jury  would  have  to 
assess  the  damages  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  for  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  plaintiff's  stock  in  the  year  1881. 

Mr.  W.  Foster,   the  plaintiff,   was  then  called,  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Greene  said  :— In  1873  I  purchased  the 
Spillman's  property.     It  contains  6  acres— about  3^  acres 
nursery,  the  remainder  field,  kitchen  garden,  and  dwel- 
ling-house. It  was  not  used  as  nursery  when  I  purchased 
it,  but  as  an  orchard.     My  premises  are  on  the  side  of  a 
hill.     Defendant's  premises  are  on  a  lower  level  than  my 
ground.     In  1873  kilns  were  there,   but  they  were  not 
worked  the  first  two  years.     There  are  120  yards  between 
my  premises  and  the  defendant's.     There  are  cottages 
between  the  premises  and  the  kilns,  but  spaces  between 
the  cottages.     In  1873  the  firm  of  Miles,  Harper  &  Co, 
was  in  occupation  of  defendant's  premises.    Fumes  came 
from  the  kilns  to  a  modified  extent.    In  1879  fumes  came 
from  the  defendant's  land  ;  I  believe  that  was  the  year 
when   they  took  possession.      In   that  year  and   1880 
fumes  came  constantly.     The  prevailing  direction  of  the 
wind  on  my  land  i#  anything  with  a  point  of  west  in  it. 
Whenever    a  west  wind   was  blowing,    especially  if  a 
wet  one,  I  could  see  the  plants  were  very  much  injured. 
Some  plants    are  more  susceptible    than    others.      In 
nearly  all    the   leaf    is  injured  when   it  becomes  dry. 
Bricks  were  usually  burnt  during  the  summer  months— 
from  April  to  September  or  October.     During  the  year 
i88t  the  burning  of  bricks  continued.     Between  April 
and  September,  1881,  in  particular  I  suffered,  and  it  is 
in  respect  of  damage  done  then  that  I  bring  this  action. 
It  was  not  true  the  works  had  been   in  existence  for 
twenty  years.     I  have  made  out  a  list  of  particulars  of 
damage  done  during  1881.     The  amended  particulars 
put  in  represent  all  the  trees  I   had  at  that  time,   the 
numbers  injured,  and  the  damage  sustained.  This  shows 
the  description  of  each  sort  of  plant,  how  many  were 
rendered  unsaleable,  and  the  selling  price.     One  part  of 
particulars  shows   damage    to    some  trees    of  which   I 
had  not  many,  and  which  were  reduced  in  value,  though 
not  totally  unsaleable.     I  have  claimed  about  half  the 
selling  price.     Of  550  red  Currants  250  were  rendered 
quite  unsaleable.     The  remainder  were  not  saleable,  but 
were  not  damaged  so  much,  and  in  two  or  three  years 
might  be  saleable  again.     The  price  was  «Jj,  per  dozen, 
and  I  have  charged  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.     The  ornamental 
trees  round  the  house  and  the  kitchen  garden  crops  are 
charged  / 16 — much  too  moderate.     One  item  of  damage 
is  on  account  of  plants  returned  by  purchasers.     At  my 
house  I  experienced  the  smell  of  fumes  in  a  slight  degree 
— outside  the  house  very  much.     The  enjoyment  of  the 
house  has  been  diminished  thereby.     As   to  the  fumes 
coming  from  defendant's  land,  the  blue  coloured  smoke 
is    offensive    to    smell  ;    it    has   a    strong   scent,    and 
sometimes    flavour    of  sulphur.     It    depends     on    the 
variety  of  tree  how  long    the    injury    takes    to    mani- 
fest   itself.      Austrian    Pines  show   it  in    about    three 
days,  Larch  in  twelve  hours,  and  that  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  plant  and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  plants  present  a  burnt  appearance.     I  produce  an 
Austrian  Pine  of  the  growth  of  this  year,  which  is  in- 
jured ;  another  specimen  shows  the  injury  of  last  year. 
This  piece  o(  Larch  shows  two  injuries — one  done  on 
June  9,  and   the  other   the  night  alter  the  jury  were 
viewing.    (Several  other  specimens  were  produced.)  This 
specimen  of  Pear  shows  the  injury  to  the  burnt  leaves. 
This  burning  was  about  two  days  after  the  smoke  was  on 
them.     It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  say  frost  had  anything 
to  do  with  this.     I  have  also  specimens  of  Limes  and 
Laurels  injured  this  year.     The  injury  is  always  partial. 
A  small  corner  is  sheltered  by  a  cottage.     Last  year 
that  corner  was  planted  with  Austrian  Pine,  and  the  whole 
of  these  were  comparatively  free  of  injury.     Outside  the 
angle  they  were  very  much  injured.     The  injuries  last 
year  were  similar  to  the  injuries  this  year.     Defendant 
has  been  burning  his  kilns  constantly  this  year.     Since 
March   I  have  been  taking  constant  observations,  and 
have  kept  a  diary  and  memorandum  book  since  the  last 
trial  in  February.     I  have  been   making  certain  tests  of 
litmus  paper  to  see  if  the  injuries  were  really  to  be  attri- 
buted to  defendant's  kilns.     I  placed  litmus  paper  in  the 
evening  in  various  parts   of  the  nursery,  right  across,  so 
that  it  should  receive  fumes  when  they  came.     On  one 
occasion  I  placed   some   turmeric  paper.     Smoke  was 
coming  constantly  at  the  time.     The  litmus  paper  was 


blue  at  first,  and  after  exposure  red.  The  turmeric  paper 
turned  from  yellow  to  while  after  twelve  hours'  exposure. 
During  this  summer  the  standard  Roses  have  been  very 
much  affected. 

Cross-examined  :  When  I  made  my  nursery  it  was  a 
field  planted  with  fruit  trees.  The  soil  of  the  nursery  is 
not  a  cold  clay.  The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nur- 
sery is  not  clay.  There  is  some  stiff  clay  land  in  it  and 
some  clay  less  stiff.  The  subsoil  is  not  clay  throughout. 
Near  the  middle  part  the  subsoil  is  sandy  loam,  or  liassic 
sand.  The  top  one-third  is  oolite  ;  the  lower  portion  is 
clay.  When  I  first  went  there  were  brick  kilns  clojer  to 
the  nursery  than  now  ;  they  were  immediately  below  tie 
nursery.  Those  kilns  were  in  work  till  1875.  They  were 
100  yards  from  the  nursery.  There  were  also  kilns  where 
the  present  ones  are,  so  that  there  were  then  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  me.  Lodgemore  Mill  is  about  the  same 
distance  as  defendant's  brick  kilns,  or  50  yards  farther. 
There  are  mills  and  stacks  around,  at  a  distance  of  500 
yards.  Stroud  is  about  half  a  mile  off.  There  are  a 
good  many  houses  around  the  nursery.  The  ground 
between  the  nursery  and  the  kilns  has  a  slight  mound 
raised.  I  kept  no  record  of  the  burning  of  the  kilns 
from  1873  to  1876.  The  years  1874  and  1875  were  the 
most  successful  years  of  my  nursery.  My  plants  flourished 
during  those  years.  My  theory  of  the  injury  is  that 
sulphuric  acid  fumes  descend  on  the  plants,  caused  by 
the  smoke.  I  have  experimentally  watered  some  plants 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  have  the  specimens  here.  The 
first  was  on  July  25,  again  on  the  28th,  and  again  on  Satur- 
day last.  I  did  not  give  the  defendant  notice  of  this  experi- 
ment. The  acid  was  sprinkled  over  with  a  fine  rosed 
waterpot.  Thespecimen  of  lime  [shown]  was  [had]  one  part 
acid  to  100  parts  of  water  applied  ;  the  other  specimen 
was  one  to  150  parts  of  water.  The  withered  condition 
is  the  direct  cause  of  the  application  of  the  acid.  These 
were  cut  on  Saturday.  The  residue  of  the  plants  was 
partly  affected  and  partly  unaffected.  1  produce  some 
specimens  of  Portugal  Laurel,  very  much  burnt.  My 
first  application  was  too  strong,  and  killed  the  plant 
altogether  ;  that  dose  was  one  to  forty.  The  appearance 
of  this  Portugal  Laurel  is  similar  to  that  of  natural 
decay  ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  frost.  Frost  will  affect 
leaves  in  portions  only  sometimes.  I  cannot  explain  in 
words,  but  I  can  see  the  difference  in  a  moment  between 
this  appearance  and  death  by  frost. 

His  Lordship  said  he  had  an  intimation  from  the  jury 
that  they  had  seen  the  spot,  and  that  all  this  evidence  cf 
appearance  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Lawrence  said  he  was  aware  there  had  been  a 
view,  and  he  felt  embarrassed  by  it,  but  the  difficulty 
was,  that  the  jury  could  not  form  a  fair  opinion  without 
considering  the  locality  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  A  man,  for  instance,  could  not  make  a  garden  in 
the  Black  Country,  and  say  all  the  industries  of  the  place 
must  stop  for  the  benefit  of  his  garden.  Only  coal  was 
burnt  in  these  kilns,  and  if  this  kiln  was  stopped  that  a 
market  garden  might  be  carried  on,  Lodgemore  Mill 
must  be  closed,  and  every  other  chimney  that  consumed 
smoke.  If  plaintiffs  contention  was  correct,  bricks  could 
not  be  made  unless  a  man  had  an  estate  and  made  his 
kilns  in  the  middle  of  it.  There  were  questions  of  law  of 
a  very  serious  nature  which,  he  submitted,  ought  to  be 
in  the  minds  of  any  tribunal  before  it  formed  a  judgment 
on  the  facts.  For  instance,  he  submitted  whether  the 
works  of  the  defendant  constituted  a  nuisance  having 
regard  to  the  locality  in  which  they  were  placed,  whether 
they  caused  damage  to  the  plaintiff,  and  what  damage 
was  caused  by  them.  All  these  were  questions  which 
depended  upon  the  ingredients  which  the  defendart 
burnt,  and  the  ingredients  which  other  persons  burnt  ; 
and  it  did  not  follow  that,  because  the  nursery  garden 
was  suffering  from  some  appearance  of  blight,  that  there- 
fore it  was  an  effect  which  proceeded  from  one  rather 
than  other  of  the  causes  which  surrounded  it.  The  diffi- 
culty they  were  in  was,  that  the  jury  had  unfortunately 
formed  an  opinion  upon  the  case  without  knowing  what 
the  law  of  the  case  was. 

His  Lordship  said  the  law  was  very  simple.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  if  you  destroyed  plants  in  another  man's  garden 
that  was  a  nuisance. 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  In  our  gardens  in  London  we  are 
unable  to  grow  Roses  or  flowers.. 

His  Lordship  :  If  you  could  fix  that  upon  any  particular 
person  he  would  be  liable.  I  have  not  seen  the  place,  but 
on  the  point  whether  this  nuisance  is  caused  by  the 
noxious  fumes  from  defendant's  kiln  the  jury  appear  to 
be  convinced  by  their  view  that  it  is  so.  I  will  hear  you 
upon  any  point  of  law  that  can  arise,  but  I  should  think 
none  did. 

Mr.  Lawrence  said  there  had  been  a  previous  trial,  and 
they  consequently  knew  more  of  the  plaintiff's  case  than 
was  in  his  lordship's  mind,  and  unless  it  had  very  much 
changed  it  depended  on  the  sulphur  given  ofl  by  the 
burning  coal. 

The  Judge:  The  jury,  on  that  particular  point,  are 
against  you.     It  must  be  a  nuisance  to  kill  these  trees. 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  Of  course  if  it  is  caused  by  us  in  a 
neighbourhood  which  would  not  otherwise  be  affected 
that  may  be  so  ;    but  in   a   neighbourhood   where  the 

effects  are  produced  by  other  persons 

The  Judge  :  That  means  you  did  not  do  it  but  some- 
body else  did.  If  you  think  you  can  convince  the  jury 
of  that,  go  on. 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  I  must  have  your  lordship's  ruling  on 
the  question  of  law.  I  submit  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
show  that  damage  is  done.  You  must  show,  having 
regard  to  the  locality  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  that  it  is 
a  nuisance. 

The  Judge  :  In  this  case  property  is  destroyed. 
Mr.  Lawrence  :  The  only  property  injured  is  a  parti- 
cular business  which  the  plaintiff  chooses  to  carry  on. 
Suppose  he  chose  to  carry  on  the  business  of  bleaching 
in  these  fields,  he  could  not  say  the  defendant  caused 
the  injuries. 
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The  Judge:  You  can  produce  any  authority  on  that, 
but  my  feeling  would  be  strongly  the  other  way.  If  you 
cm  show  that  the  nuisance  is  not  caused  by  the  defendant 
that  would  be  a  plea  of  Not  Guilty,  but  it  these  kilns  do 
destroy  vegetable  life  it  is  idle  to  say  it  is  a  question  of 
law. 

Mr.  Reid,  invited  by  the  Judge,  also  argued  the  case. 
Me  said  there  were  two  questions  in  this  matter.  First, 
had  some  amount  of  damage  been  sustained  ?  That  was 
a  physical  fact,  and  they  considered  there  wis  no  pros- 
pect of  altering  the  jury's  mind  on  that.  They  would 
tike  that  against  them,  but  then  the  question  arose,  Is 
the  plaintiff  upon  that  entitled  to  a  judgment?  His 
lordship  intimated  that  if  a  person  injured  the  vegetables 
growing  in  a  nursery  garden  he  would  be  liable  to 
damages.  Might  he  ask  his  lordship  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  that  ? 

The  Judge  :  There  being  no  prescriptive  right, 

Mr.  Reid  said  there  could  not  be  a  prescriptive  right 
to  commit  a  nuisance.  But  he  was  approaching  it  Irom 
this  point  of  view  :  If  they  had  a  lawful  trade  properly 
carried  on — and  negligence  was  not  alleged — and  that 
lawful  trade  caused  injury,  what  was  the  result  of  such  a 
ruling  as  this?  That  wherever  there  was  a  lawful  trade 
carried  on  which  caused  injury 

The  Judge  :  What  do  you  call  a  lawful  trade  ?  There 
may  be  some  ambiguity  in  the  term. 

Mr.  Reid  :  I  mean  a  trade  carried  on  without  negli- 
gence. I  will  take  the  case  of  a  blast  furnace,  or  the 
case  of  collieries,  for  example,  in  Lord  Dudley's  country. 
1  will  take  it  that  smoke  coming  from  coal  is  the  cause 
of  damage.  Lord  Dudley  might  erect  a  blast  furnace 
and  go  on  for  twenty  years,  and  then  a  market  gar- 
dener might  come  and  put  up  a  nursery  close  to  it  and 
say,  "  You  must  close,  because  my  vegetables  are 
destroyed." 

His  Lordship:  That  is  a  reductio  ad  adsurdum,  Let 
me  put  this  : — Suppose  fire  comes  trom  the  chimney  of 
the  blast  lurnace  and  sets  fire  to  a  crop  near.  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  sparks  of  fire  falling  and 
burning  it,  and  the  fumes  of  acid  gas  coming  and  burn- 
ing it  ?  Should  you  not  say  there  was  a  cause  of  action 
there  ? 

Mr.  Reid  said  it  was  a  difficult  question  to  answer  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  he  ventured  to  think  the 
result  of  the  ruling  was  much  more  important  than 
appeared  at  first  sight.  He  might  possess  an  acre  of 
land  in  the  heart  of  London,  and,  assuming  that  smoke 
damaged  it,  there  were  thousands  of  tons  of  coal 
burnt  all  around  it,  and  if  he  set  up  a  rrarket  garden 
could  he  say  to  any  individual  "You  shall  not  make 
smoke  ?" 

The  Judge:  The  answer  would  be  "It  is  not  I,  but 
the  rest  o(  the  world." 

Mr.  Reid  :  Would  that  be  an  answer  if  fifty  men  do  it 
and  others  not? 

The  Judge  :  The  question  is  whether  you  are  suing 
the  one  or  suing  the  fifty.  Can  you  show  me  any 
authority  for  the  proposition,  not  that  a  person  must  not 
be  too  nice  about  personal  inconvenience  who  plants  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  trade,  but  that  it  is  not  a  nuisance 
under  any  circumstances  to  destroy  another  person's 
property?  If  you  can  show  me  any  such  authority,  I 
will  be  bound  by  it. 

Mr.  Reid  mentioned  the  St.  Helen's  case,  and  the 
Judge  asked  if  it  decided  that  point.  Mr.  Reid 
believed  it  was  a  case  of  reference,  and  the  conclusions 
he  had  drawn  were  the  conclusions  drawn  from  that 
case. 

Mr.  Matthews  said  the  St.  Helen's  case  came  to  this — 
that  when  the  atmosphere  was  foul  and  loaded,  and  was 
reeking  with  "black  Jemmy,"  as  it  was  called,  one 
chimney  the  more  did  not  add  perceptibly  to  the  cause 
of  action.  Stroud  was  a  sweet  and  healthy  place,  and 
had  no  resemblance  to  St.  Helen's.  In  the  St.  Helen's 
case  the  action  was  held  to  be  maintainable. 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to 
take  it  on  your  lordship's  ruling — to  admit  that  some 
damage  was  caused  by  the  smoke. 

Mr.  Matthews  :  Substantial  damages.  I  shall  ask  the 
jury  to  assess  the  damages.  Do  1  understand  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  admits  that  the  plaintiff  has  sustained  sub- 
it  intial  damage  by  the  defendant's  brick  kilns  ? 

The  Judge  :  Yes. 

Cross-examination  of  the  plaintiff  resumed  :  The  out- 
ward appearance  of  frost  would  be  the  same  as  tho^e 
burnt,  but  not  on  careful  examination,  as  an  educated 
gardener  would  do.  The  two  winters  preceding  this 
damage  were  two  of  the  severest  winters  for  many  years. 
I  had  a  bed  of  900  Laurels  injured  by  frost.  It  is  not  the 
fact  that  a  late  frost  developes  the  injury  later  on  in  the 
year. 

Re-examined  :  There  is  nothing  in  the  atmosphere  of 
my  neighbourhood  except  those  brick  kilns  that  should 
prevent  the  plants  prospering.  The  130,000  Larch 
plants  spoken  of  were  very  small  and  planted  close 
together,  so  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  count 
them.  On  the  amended  particulars  I  find  I  did  not 
claim  enough  for  loss  on  the  original  estimate.  This 
estimate  is  a  long  way  under  the  mark. 

Charles  Gould  :  I  am  in  the  employ  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  have  been  for  nearly  forty  years  in  the  nursery 
business.  I  have  noticed  the  smoke  from  these  brick 
kilns.  I  counted  the  injured  plants  with  my  master.  1 
counted  200  into  each  bundle.  I  helped  to  count  most 
of  them.  The  numbers  in  the  particulars  are  correct. 
There  was  decidedly  nothing  else  but  the  smoke  from 
the  kilns  that  killed  the  trees.  The  smoke  from  the 
mills  never  came  across  the  nursery  at  all.  The  smoke 
from  the  kilns  had  a  sulphury  smell. 

Cross-examined  :  The  wind  generally  blew  in  the 
summer  from  the  direction  of  thoe  kilns.  I  believe  the 
damage  is  all  due  to  the  kilns.  I  considered  the  c'aim 
of  damages  a  reasonable  one. 

This  concluded  the  plaintiff's  case. 


Mr.  Reid  said  a  nuisance,  as  he  understood  it,  was 
something  more  than  a  thing  which  caused  annoyance — 
something  which  also  caused  injury.  It  was  necessary 
to  show  that  the  plaintiff  hut  l>  ■■  n  d  imaged  by  that 
which  was  a  nuisance  to  him,  and  in  saying  whether  it 
was  a  nuisance  or  not  it  was  not  out  of  question  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  locality. 

His  Lordship  :  I  should  say  if  you  kill  a  man's  plants 
you  show  by  that  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  injury  to 
his  property.  The  locality  is,  of  course,  important.  If 
you  bring  an  action  against  a  man  in  London  because 
your  Roses  don't  flourish,  he  can  say,  "  Look  at  the 
smoke  of  all  London — is  it  reasonable  to  sue  me  ?  "  That 
goes  to  the  proof  of  whether  a  man's  neighbour  has 
caused  the  injury. 

George  White  said  he  was  stoker  of  the  Lodgemore 
Mill,  which  was  near  to  Mr.  Foster's  nursery.  They 
burnt  about  30  tons  of  coal  per  week,  or  rather  over. 

Cross-examined  :  The  mill  was  a  clothing  factory. 
They  had  a  smoke-consuming  apparatus,  No  com- 
plaints were  ever  made  to  him  about  killing  Currant 
trees,  &c. 

Edward  Stockwell,  stoker,  Fromehall  Mills,  said  they 
burnt  63^  tons  of  coat  per  fortnight. 

Cross-examined  :  That  mill  was  north-west  from  Mr. 
Foster.  He  took  his  situation  in  December  last,  and  did 
not  know  what  was  burnt  Last  year.  His  stack  was  over 
100  feet  high. 

Mr.  George  Embrey  said  :  I  am  master  of  the  Glou- 
cester School  of  Science.  I  visited  the  defendant's  brick 
kilns  in  May  last,  and  have  made  analyses  of  the  gases 
given  off  when  the  clay  is  heated. 

Mr.  Matthews  objected  to  this.  He  had  evidence  of 
analyses  to  show  that  noxious  gases  were  given  off,  but 
his  friend  admitted  that  substantial  damage  had  been 
caused,  and  was  now  calling  evidence  to  show  the  defen- 
dant's smoke  did  no  damage. 

Witness  continued  :  The  clay  does  not  give  off  any 
gas  injurious  to  vegetable  life.  I  have  made  a  subse- 
quent experiment  as  to  the  fumes  given  off  by  the  kilns 
themselves.  I  found  that  at  a  distance  of  80  yards  there 
was  a  very  slight  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  collected  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  moistened  with  ammonia.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  sufficient  to  do  injury  to  vegetable  life.  At 
the  last  trial  I  examined  specimens  then  produced  by 
the  plaintiff.  I  was  not  able  to  find  any  trace  of  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  those  specimens.  If  the  injury  was 
caused  by  sulphuric  acid  1  should  expect  to  find  a  trace 
upon  the  plant.  In  coal  smoke  sulphurous  acid  is  given 
off.  That  is  the  case  with  all  coal,  some  more  and  some 
less.  It  is  that  which  injures  vegetable  life  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  burnt,  it  in  sufficiently  large  quantity. 
It  is  a  question  of  degree.  If  the  combustion  be  perfect 
the  whole  of  the  sulphur  would  be  converted  into  sul- 
phurous acid.  The  combustion  of  coal  in  an  ordinary 
furnace  is  more  perfect  than  that  in  a  brick-kiln.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphurous  acid 
passing  into  the  air  from  an  ordinary  chimney  than  from 
a  kiln.  The  existence  of  a  smoke-consuming  apparatus 
renders  it  certain  the  sulphur  would  pass  into  the  air  as 
vapour.  There  is  nothing  in  the  combination  of  the 
fumes  of  the  coal  and  of  the  clay  to  cause  special 
nuisance.  In  this  special  case  the  alkaline  vapours  of 
the  clay  would  neutralise  those  from  the  coal. 

This  closed  the  defendant's  case,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
then  addressed  the  jury  for  the  defence.  This  was  a 
place  at  which,  by  the  plaintiff's  own  admission,  the 
work  of  burning  bricks  had  been  carried  on  for  many 
years  before  he  came  to  the  premises,  and  he  went  and 
planted  his  nursery  in  between  two  brick  fields.  For 
seven  years  he  carried  on  that  nursery  ground  with  these 
brick  fields  around  him,  and  never  discovered  any  damage 
at  all  from  them.  The  same  causes  were  in  existence, 
but  the  plaintiff  did  not  pretend  that  there  was  any 
damage  to  his  garden,  and  the  very  years  which  he  said 
were  his  best  years  were  those  which  produced  the  largest 
quantity  of  bricks.  If  those  fumes  were  the  cause  of  the 
injury  from  which  he  suffered,  then  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible he  should  not  be  injured  in  the  years  1874  and  1875. 
The  onus  lay  upon  the  plaintiff  to  trace  the  damage  to 
the  defendant.  The  damage,  he  alleged,  followed  two 
of  the  severest  winters  in  modern  memory,  and  yet  he 
attributed  nothing  of  the  damage  to  the  frost,  but  all  to 
the  defendant.  He  debited  the  defendant  with  every 
single  tree  which  was  in  any  way  affected  during  the 
year  188 1,  except  those  trees  which  were  actually 
destroyed  by  the  frost.  Then  it  was  found  that 
the  wind  was  always  blowing  in  one  direction, 
that  it  was  persistently  blowing  the  fumes  from  the 
kilns  across  to  plaintiffs  garden,  and  it  was  always  the 
defendant  who  caused  every  species  of  injury.  They  had 
it  in  evidence  that  there  was  a  factory  closer  than  this 
kiln,  which  burnt  far  more  coal.  He  asked  them  also 
to  consider  that  this  claim  for  damages  was  strictly 
limited  to  the  months  of  April  to  September  in  1881, 
They  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  damage  caused  since 
or  at  any  other  time,  because  the  plaintiff  could  bring 
another  action  (and  with  greater  effect  after  this  verdict) 
for  the  subsequent  time  ;  therefore,  he  asked  them  to  be 
careful  in  estimating  the  damage  to  limit  it  strictly  to 
the  months  claimed.  Now  the  coal  burnt  by  the  defend- 
ant during  the  period  of  the  claim  was  five  months — 
that  was  twenty  weeks,  and  it  was  proved  that  only  one 
kiln  per  week  was  burnt.  As  one  kiln  burnt  18  and  the 
other  16  tons  of  coal  each  that  made  about  340  tons  of 
coal  burnt  during  the  period  of  the  claim.  Let  them 
consider  that  there  were  about  a  hundred  houses  sur- 
rounding, also  burning  coal,  besides  the  mills.  The 
Lodgemore  Mill  burnt  30  tons  per  week,  and  it  was 
stated  that  it  was  the  coal  alone  which  did  the  damage. 
The  whole  question  was  how  much  damage  sustained  by 
the  plaintiff  was  attributable  to  this  defendant.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  any  large  amount  could 
be  sustained  by  the  burning  of  340  tons  of  coal.  At  the 
distance  of  the  garden  from  the  kilns  the  fumes  became 


very  much  diffused,  and  the  amount  of  any  particular 
element  given  off  was  very  small,  and  it  was  only  for  that 
small  amount  that  defendant  was  responsible. 

The  learned  Judge,  in  summing  up  said  :  When  the 
notification  of  the  jury  was  made,  that  some  injury  was 
done,  it  became  certain  there  would  be  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  damages  were  the  only  matter  in  dis- 
pute. What  remained  to  be  considered  was  this  :  As- 
suming, as  they  must  all  assume  now  that  some  tangible 
perceptible  injury  had  been  caused  to  this  nursery  ground 
by  the  burning  of  brick-kilns  in  the  year  1881,  what  sum 
of  money  represented  the  damage  suffered  by  the  plain- 
tiff during  that  year?  They  were  not  to  consider  the 
past  behind  1881  nor  the  future  in  front  of  it.  The  future 
would  take  care  of  itself,  and  if  in  the  future  the  kilns 
continued  to  do  damage  the  defendant  would  have  to 
compensate  in  some  other  way.  All  that  the  jury  were 
entrusted  with  by  law  was  the  function  of  saying  what 
was  the  money  figure  which  represented  the  damage 
caused  to  that  nursery  ground  by  that  brick-kiln.  One 
thing  more  was  clear,  and  that  was  that  they  were  going 
to  deal  out  damages  out  of  the  money  of  somebody  else. 
They  were  trustees  of  the  defendant's  money  in  that  sense, 
and  to  see  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  get  more  of  that 
money  than  he  was  entitled  to.  Although  the  plaintiff 
had  spoken  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  as  an  honest 
man,  of  his  losses,  it  was  for  the  jury  to  remember  that 
he  was  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  had  given  general 
evidence,  and  not  that  specific  enumeration  of  damage 
which  would  have  been  perhaps  more  easily  obtained 
before  a  tribunal  which  could  give  a  week  to  it ;  but  he 
could  only  succeed  in  such  damages  as  he  made  out  to  their 
satisfaction.  The  first  question  was,  how  much  actual 
damage  had  been  caused  altogether  during  this  year. 
There  was  no  other  suggested  cause  at  all  but  the  burn- 
ing of  coal,  except  frost  possibly.  He  referred  to  Mr. 
Darby's  evidence  of  damage  as  exceedingly  vague,  but 
possibly  the  subject-matter  did  not  admit  of  being  very 
exact.  On  the  other  side  there  was  no  evidence  at  all, 
but  the  defendant  of  course  expected  them  to  tax  the 
bill  severely  for  thim.  Mr.  Lawrence  also  contended 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  damage  was  not  caused  by  the 
defendant's  works  at  all,  and  he  pointed  out  that  in  1874 
and  1875,  when  plaintiff's  business  was  the  best,  the 
largest  number  of  bricks  was  burnt.  The  answer  to 
that  was  that  one  of  the  principal  kilns  then  used  was  the 
other  side  of  the  hill,  which  sheltered  the  nursery.  Then 
they  heard  Mr.  Lawrence's  argument  that  only  about 
340  tons  of  coal  were  burnt  by  defendant  during  the 
twenty  weeks  over  which  this  claim  extended,  while 
Lodgemore  Mill  consumed  double  that  quantity.  It  was 
for  the  jury  to  tax  the  bill.  He  was  thankful  that  it  was 
they  and  not  he  who  had  to  assess  the  damage.  They 
were  to  give  the  plaintiff  such  damages  as  were  adequate, 
and  to  give  no  more.  He  regretted  that  the  damages 
could  not  have  been  settled  by  some  one  out  of  court,  but 
they  saw  the  reason  ;  they  would  be  settled  more  scien- 
tifically, but  it  would  take  more  than  a  week  to  settle 
them  exactly. 

The  jury  consulted  for  a  very  few  moments,  and  then 
returned  a  verdict  of  £50  damages  for  the  plaintiff,  for 
which  his  Lordship  at  once  gave  judgment. 

Mr.  Greene  :  I  ask  you  to  grant  an  injunction. 

His  Lordship  :  Does  an  injunction  do  you  any  good  ? 

Mr.  Greene :  It  is  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
nuisance.  The  terms  are  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
carrying  on  these  works  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance. 

The  Judge  granted  an  injunction,  and  said  the  defend- 
ant would  not  be  restrained  from  burning  bricks,  but 
from  burning  them  so  as  to  cause  damage. 


earner. 
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a. — A  dull,  overcast  day  and  night. 

1.— A  dull  morn;  fine  bright  afternoon,  but  still 
cloudy.  Fine  night.  The  maximum  tempera- 
ture of  this  dav  look  place  at  midnight. 

2. — A  very  fine  hot  day.  Lightning  Irom  9  p  M.  in 
E.  and  N.E.,  and  slight  tain  begin  to  fall  about 
midnight. 

j — A  dull,   overcast  day.     Fine  clear  night. 
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Aug. 


14.  — Fine  day  ;    occasional   slight     showers  of  rain. 

Fine  night. 
15. — Fine  mjrmng  ;  blue  sky  between  clouds.     Dull 

afternoon,  bright  at  intervals.     Fine  cold  night. 
16.—  A    dull    day;     overcast,    with   bright    inte.  vals. 

Fine  night  :  overcast. 


London  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  wetk 
ending  August  12,  the  reading  nf  the  barometer  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  decreased  from  30.23  inches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  30.13  inches  by  3  P.M.  on 
the  6th,  increased  to  30. 2S  inches  by  9  A.M.  on  the 
10th,  and  was  29.  S6  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  30.17  inches,  being  0.02  inch  lower  than  last 
week,  and  0.2S  inch  above  the  average  of  the  week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  81°,  on  the  12th.  On  the 
10th  the  highest  temperature  was  63°.  The  mean 
of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  72°.  S. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  50°.  5  on  the  9th;  on  the  7th  Ihe  lowest  tem- 
perature was  5S0.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest 
temperatures  was  54°'T' 

The  greatest  range  in  one  day  was  2S0,  on  the 
12th  ;  the  smallest  was  7°.5,  on  the  10th.  The 
mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  18°. 7. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  6th,  63°.8  ; 
on  the  7th,  63°  ;  on  the  8th,  59°.8  ;  on  the  9th, 
58°.7;  on  the  loth,  57°.8  ;  on  the  uth,  6i°.2;  and  en 
the  I2ih,  65°. 4  ;  of  these  the  6th,  7th,  and  12th  were 
above  their  averages  by  i°.7,  1°,  and  3°.2  respec- 
tively ;  the  rest  were  2°.%  3°.4,  4°.3,  and  i"  respec- 
tively below  their  averages. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
6t°.4,  being  o°.8  lower  than  last  week,  and  o°.7 
below  the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  I58°.5  on  the  12th  ;  the  highest  on  the  10th  was 
77°.8.     The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  I24°.8. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sky  was  46°  on  the  9th.  The  mean  of  the  seven 
readings  was  48°.3. 

Ram. — No  rain  fell  during  the  week,  till  near  mid- 
night on  the  last  day. 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing August  12,  the  highest  temperatures  were  86° 
at  Cambridge  and  Sunderland,  and  8lQ  at  Blackheath. 
The  highest  temperature  at  Bolton  was  73°.  7,  at 
Leeds  74°,  and  at  Liverpool  74°.  1.  The  general 
mean  was  77°'4- 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  42°  at 
Leicester,  43°  at  Nottingham.  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture at  Leeds  was  52°,  at  Liverpool  5i°.6,  and  at 
Bradford  51°. 2.     The  general  mean  was  48°. 3. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  42°.4  at  Cambridge,  37°  at  Sunderland,  and 
33°.  5  at  Leicesler.  The  least  ranges  were  22°  at 
Leeds,  22°. 5  at  Liverpool,  and  24°. 3  at  Bolton.  The 
general  mean  was  29°. I. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Sunderland,  8o°.i,  at  Cambridge  76°.9,  and 
at  Truro,  74°. 2  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Liverpool,  67°. 54, 
at  Wolverhampton  69°.7,  and  at  Brighton  and 
Bolton,  69'. 9.     The  general  mean  was  72°.5. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Liverpool,  55°.2,  at  Bradford  54°-3, 
and  at  Blackheath  was  54°.  1  ;  and  was  lowest  at 
Cambridge,  48°.g,  at  Nottingham  49°,  and  at 
Leicester   50°.  2.     The  general  mean  was  52°.  3. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Cambridge, 
28°,  at  Sunderland  26°.  1,  and  at  Nottingham  24°.4  ; 
and  was  least  at  Liverpool,  I2°.3,  at  Brighton  16°. 5, 
and  at  Bolton  if-T-     The  general  mean  was  20°. 2. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Sunderland, 
65°.2,  at  Bradford  62°. I,  and  at  Truro  and  Hull 
61°. 5  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhampton  58°. 7,  and 
at  Leicester  and  Bolton  59°. 2.  The  general  mean 
was  6o3.6. 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  o  04  inch  at  Liver- 
pool, 0.03  inch  at  Brighton,  and  0.02  inch  at  Hull. 
No  rain  fell  at  Truro,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Blackheath, 
Leicester,  Sheffield,  Bolton,  Leeds,  or  Sunderland, 
and  only  0.01  inch  at  Cambridge,  Wolverhampton, 
Nottingham,  and  Bradford.  The  general  mean  was 
O.OI  inch. 

Scotland  :  Temperature.— During  the  week  end- 
ing August  12  the  highest  temperature  was  82°.6,  at 
Aberden  ;  at  Greenock  the  highest  temperature  was 
75°.5.     The  general  mean  was  79°. 3. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  44°. 6,  at 
Edinburgh  ;  at  Greenock  the  lowest  temperature  was 
49°.     The  general  mean  was  4&°.5. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  6t°.4, 
being  2°.  8  above  that  of  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  5°.  I  above  that  of  the  corresponding  week 
of  18S1  j  it  was  highest  at  Glasgow,  64°,  and  lowest 
at  Edinburgh,  59°. 

Rain.— Ho  rain  fell  during  the  week. 

JAMES  GLAISHER.  F.R.S. 


Dr.  Lucas. — We  greatly  regret  to  hear  of  the 
death,  on  the  24th  ult.,  of  this  celebrated  German 
pomologist,  in  ihe  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  at  Reut* 
lingen,  where  he  had  for  many  years  acted  as  Director 
of  the  Pomological  Institute.  Dr.  Lucas  was  a  man 
of  large  knowledge  and  great  natural  ability.  His 
publications  are  numerous  ;  perhaps  the  best  known 
is  the  Illustrirtes  Handbuch  der  Obst-kunde. 


©nqutnea. 

He  that  questioneth  muck  iliall  learn  much.  —  Bacon. 

Tomatos. — Can  any  one  tell  me  a  way  of  keeping 
these  into  the  winter,  in  the  same  way  as  Vegetable 
Marrows,  so  as  to  have  them  fried  ?  D.  B.  C. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Ageratum  Duke  of  Albany:  W.  McLcod.  Please 
send  us  a  few  blooms  packed  in  damp  moss. 

Carnations  :  Roys  ton.  It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual 
occurrence  for  Carnations  to  sport  ;  they  frequently 
doit. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  :  W.  D.  Yes.  The  niischie* 
is  caused  when  the  pipes  are  heated.  You  must  get  a 
chemical  solution  to  clear  the  pipes,  or  burn  the  paint 
off  if  you  cannot  find  a  better  remedy. 

Ekrata. — In  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  it  was  stated  that  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons  exhibited  a  collection  of  Tomatos,  whereas  it  was 
from  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  that  the  said  col- 
lection came.  In  the  report  of  the  Liverpool  show 
Mr.  Gore  is  credited  with  a  1st  prize  for  Ferns  instead 
of  Mr.  Faulkner,  of  Woolton  Hall  Gardens,  who  took 
the  award  in  question. — In  the  note  at  p.  206,  col.  a 
(Mr.  Crawshay's  Cattleyas),  for  "  Mr.  Denning,"  read 
"  Mr.  Dominy." 

Fl3S  :  Robert  Andrews.  You  do  not  say  whether  you 
are  going  to  make  the  border  for  Figs  out-of-doors  or 
under  glass.  In  any  case,  give  them  a  narrow  border 
to  grow  in  —  say  not  wider  than  3  feet.  Drain- 
age is  actually  of  more  importance  than  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  which  should  be  light  and  fibrous,  and 
containing  no  manurial  element.  Add  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  broken  bricks  and  lime  rubble  in  preparing  the 
soil. — H.  Clerk,  There  is  nothing  unusual  or  uncommon 
in  young  Fig  trees  dropping  a  portion  of  their  second 
crop — over-luxuriance  will  cause  it,  but  in  your  case 
the  tree  in  question  may  have  received  some  slight 
check.  Possibly  the  flow  of  sap  may  have  been  diverted 
by  some  means  or  other  from  the  discoloured  shoot. 

Fungus  :  A.  Nesbitt.  The  name  of  the  small  brown 
cup-shaped  fungus  is  Cyathus  striatus  ;  the  little  egg- 
like  bodies  inside  are  cases  (sporangia)  containing  the 
spores.  Country  people  sometimes  call  these  fungi 
Birds'-nests,  or  Pixie's  Purses.  They  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  fields  and  gardens. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  :  IV.  J.  B.  i,  Acanthus 
mollis,  Achillea  ptarmica  fl-pl.,  Achillea  tomentosa, 
Astilbe  decandra,  Aster  amellus,  A.  amellus  major,  A. 
novEe-angliEE,  A.  novse-belgii,  Bocconia  cordata,  Hele- 
nium  autumnale,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Matricaria  inodora 
fl-pl.,  Rudbeckia  Newmanni,  Tritoma  uvaria,  and 
Solidaga  reflexa.     2,  Not  that  we  remember. 

Judging  :  M.  J.  T.  Platycerium  alcicorne  is  not  a 
greenhouse  plant,  and  was  rightfully  disqualified  as 
such,  but  not  because  it  was  a  Fern.  A  greenhouse 
Fern  would  be  admissible  in  the  class,  but  however 
good  would  count  for  little  against  good  flowering 
plants.  As  regards  the  hardy  shrubs,  the  exhibitor 
was  quite  within  his  right  in  including  them  in  his 
group,  if  not  debarred  from  so  doing  by  any  words  in 
the  schedule. 

Names  of  Plants:  C.  R.  Clitoria  ternatea. — Rosina. 
A  Funkia,  not  recognised  from  a  single  leaf. — G.  W. 
Cummin gs.  The  annual  is  Salpiglossis  sinuata  ;  the 
Orchid  next  week. — H.  T.  B.  1,  Senecio  sarracenicus  ; 
2,  Solidago  rigida  ;  3,  not  recognised  ;  4,  Linaria  pur- 
purea.— A.  Reid,  jun.  If  evergreen,  Dendrobium 
Gibsoni. — James  Gregge.  Francoa  ramosa. — C.  IV. 
An  Hypericum,  which  we  will,  if  possible,  name  next 
week. — E.  Orpet.  1,  Pellaea  hastata  ;  2,  Adiantum 
diaphanum  ;  3,  Asparagus  decumbens  ;  4,  Pteris 
heterophylla ;  5,  Adiantum  hispidulum  ;  6,  Begonia 
imperialis  ;  7,  aCaladium,  which  we  do  not  recognise  ; 
send  again  when  it  flowers  ;  8,  Coccoloba  platyclada  ; 
9,  Cestrum  aurantiacum.  Please  do  not  send  more 
than  six  another  time. — Subscriber.  1,  Melliotus  alba  ; 
2,  M.  officinalis  ;  3,  Anthyllis  vulneraria.  —  C.  W.  D. 
i,  Helianthus  doronicoides,  var.  (H.  decapetalus)  ;  2, 
Nothoscordum  striatum  ;  3,  we  do  not  recognise— 
send  it  again  with  ripe  fruit  ;  4,  Inula  salicina  ;  5, 
CEnothera  linearis. — Jno.  Smith  1,  Geranium  pusil- 
lum  ;  2,  Lotus  corniculatus. — G.  Wilson.  1,  Festuca 
gigantea  ;  2,  Carex  sylvatica  ;  3,  Phalaris  arundinacea  ; 
4,  Glyccria  fluitans. 

Plum  :  Saltmarsk  &•  Son.  Not  recognised.  Please 
send  a  few  fruits  not  quite  so  ripe,  and  a  shoot  or  two 
of  the  tree. 

Rose  de  Marif.  :  H.  A.  B.  The  Rose  you  send  is  R. 
Carolina,  a  native  of  the  North-eastern  United  States. 
An  allied  form  is  called  Rose  de  Mai  or  Rosa  maialis. 


Don't  spell  it  with  a  J,  for  reasons  that  will  be  apparent 
on  consulting  a  Latin  dictionary. 

Seedling  Pf.largoniums  :  R.  IV.  Beedell.  Your 
seedling  double-flowered  zonal  Pelargonium  appears 
to  be  a  very  good  thing,  being  nicely  doubled,  bright 
rosy  scarlet  in  colour,  and  large  in  the  truss.  Whether 
it  is  distinct  or  not  we  cannot  say.  You  should  bring 
it  before  the  Floral  Committee  or  the  Pelargonium 
Society. 

Selaginellas  :  D.  E.  These  are  not  Ferns,  but  Club 
Mosses,  and  cannot  therefore  be  shown  as  Ferns  with- 
out risk  of  disqualification,  if  the  judges  do  their  duty. 

Vines  :  G.  M.  We  suspect  the  disease  is  not  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Vines,  but  at  their  roots.  The  shrivelling 
of  the  leaf-stalk,  and  the  dried  and  scorched  appear- 
ance of  the  leaves  themselves,  point  directly  to  en- 
feebled root-action.  We  have  seen  Vine-rods  affected 
in  the  way  you  state,  from  extreme  cold  temporarily 
arresting  the  flow  of  sap,  but,  as  the  past  winter  was  so 
mild,  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  your  Vines.  Some 
varieties  of  Vines  are  much  hardier  in  constitution  than 
others.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  you  will  be  able  to 
trace  the  source  of  the  mischief,  upon  examination  of 
the  Vines  roots. 


Communications  Received.— I.  O.  \V\—  E.  B.— J.  C— J. 
Moms.— J.  G.— H  M.  L.— D.  J.  M.— L.  L.  D.— B.  M.~ 
H.  E.—J.  M.— A  Constant  Reader.— R.J.  L.— W.  M.— J.  S. 
_W.  F.— J.  G.  B.— W.  S.— W.  M.,  Ely. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,   August  17. 
Trade  still  continues  quiet,  and  we  have  no  altera  tion 
to  report.    Jatnes  Webber,  Wholesale  Apple  Market. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  J^-sieve  ..  30-46 
Currants,    Black,  per 

J^-sieve      ..  ..46-56 

—  Red.  per  J^-sieve  23-33 
Figs,  per  dozen  ..  20-30 
Filberts,  per  lb.  ..06-07 
Grapes,  per  lb.         ..10-30 


Lemons,  per  ioo      —  5 

Melons,  each  ..  2 

Peaches,  per  dozen..  6 

Pine-apples.  Eng-  ,1b.  3 

Plums,  J^-sieve       ..  5 

Raspberries,  per  lb. .  o 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  o 


Globe, 


d.  t.  d. 
0-70 
0-40 
0-12  o 
0-40 
0-86 
3-06 
6-10 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail    Prices. 

*.  d.  s.  d.  \  s.d,  j.  d. 

Herbs,  per  bunch    ..  02-04 
30-60     Horse  Radish,  bund.  40-.. 
i  Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score   . .  ..16-.. 

Mint,  green,  bunch..  04-.. 

Mushrooms,  p.  baskt.  16-30 

Onions,  per  bushel..  40-.. 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  06-.. 

Parsley,  per  bunch.,  o  4-  .. 

Peas,  per  qt.  ..16-.. 

Radishes,  per  doz.  . .   16- 

Small  salading,  pun.  o  4-  .. 

Spinach,    per  bushel  30-.. 

Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  20-  .. 

Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.  30-.. 


7  o- 


Artichokes, 
per  doz. 

Asparagus,  English 
natural,  per  bun. .. 
—  Sprue,  per  bund.  10-.. 

Beans,    French,    En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb.  04-.. 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..   1  o-  .. 

Cabbages,  per  doz,  ..   1  o-  a  o 

Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 

Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen  ..  20-40 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..    16-.. 

Cucumbers,  each    ..  06-10 

Endive,  per  doz.      ..  26-  .. 

Garlic,  per  lb.  ..10-..     1 

Potatos  : — Foreign  Potatos  finished.     Regents.  8.s.  to  100 

Myatt's,  iooj.  to  1201.  ;  Magnums,  100s.  to  iioj.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.ia 
Arbor-  vitae    (golden), 
per  dozen  ..  ..6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Balsams,  per  dozen..  3 
Begonias,  per  doz.  . .  6 
Calceolaria,  doz.  . .  4 
Cockscombs,  dozen  4 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6 
Dracaena  terminalis   30 

—  viridis,  per  doz. . ,  12 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..         ..6 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  . .  . .  6 

Ferns,  in  vatiety,  per 

dozen  ..4 

Ficus   elastica,  each  1 


d.  s.  d. 

0-24 

0 

0-18 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-  6 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-  0 

0 

0-  6 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-60 

0 

0-24 

0 

o-t8 

0 

0-24 

0 

0-18 

0 

6-  7 

0 

Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  . .  . .  a 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen  4 
Genista,  per  doz.  . .  8 
Gloxinea,  per  dozen  12 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  3 
Hydrangea,  doz.     ..  9 

—  paniculata,  doz.  12 
Lilium,  in  var.,  doz.  18 
Margucite     Daisy, 

per  dozen  . .    9 

Myrtles,  per  doz.  ..  6 
Palms     in      variety, 

each  ..         ..2 

Pelargoniums,  doz..  6 

—  scarlet,  per  doz.  2 
Rhodanthes.  doz.  ..  6 
Solanum  per  doz.  ..  9 


0-10  6 
0-90 
0-12  o 
0-18  o 
0-60 
0-12  o 
0-30  o 
0-42  o 

0-18  o 
o-ia  o 

6-az  o 
o-ia  o 
6-60 
o-ia  o 
o-ia  o 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Abutilon.  12  blooms  o 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  4 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o 
Calceolaria,  12  bun.  6 
Carnations,  12  bun..  2 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  a 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  3 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  3 
Gladioli,  12  bun.  ..  6 
—  brenchl*yensis, 

12  sprays  ..  1 
Heliotropes,  12  sp. ..  o 
Lapageria,  white,  12 
blooms  ..  ..3 
—  red,  12  blooms..  1 
I. ilium  various,  ia  bl.  3 
Marguentes,  ia  bun.  4 
Mignonette,  ia  bun.  1 
Pansies,    ia  bunches  1 


d.  s.  d. 
2-04 
0-60 
,-  1  6 

0-12  o 
0-60 


6-30 
6-10 

0-60 
0-30 
0-60 
0-60 
6-4C 
0-30 


Pelargoniums, 
sprays        . .         . .  o 

—  zonal,  ia  sprays  o 
Pinks,  12  bunches  ..  a 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..1 
Pvrethrum,  12  bun.  3 
Rhodanthe,  12  bun..  6 
Koses  (indoor),  doz.    1 

—  (outdoor),  doz  . .  o 

—  Coloured,  doz. ..  1 
Stephanotis,  taspr..  3 
Stocks,  1  i  bunches..  4 
Sunflower,  12  blooms  o 
Sweet  Peas,  ia  bun.  a 
Sweet  Sultan, 12  bun.  4 
Tropaeolum,  ia  bun.  1 
White    Jasmine,    ia 

bunches     ..  . .   4 


.  d.  s.  d. 

9-10 
3*0  6 
0-60 

0-16 
0-90 
0-90 
0-30 
4-09 
o-  a  o 
0-60 
0-90 
6-20 
0-60 
0-60 
o-  a  o 

0-00 


POTATOS. 

The  reports  from  the  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets 
state  that  supplies  are  short,  farmers  being  engaged 
harvesting.  A  good  demand  exists.  Quotations  : — 
Kent  Regents,  ocu.  to  iioj. ;  ditto,  kidneys,  120J.  to 
130J.  ;  Victoria,  130J.  ;  Essex  Regents,  90J.  to  iooj.  ; 
ditto,  kidneys,  iooj.  to  iioj.  ;  Lincoln  kidneys,  iooj.  ; 
ditto  Magnum  Bonums,  iooj.  per  ton. 
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WEDNESDAY    NEXT. 

PHAUENOPSIS     VIOLACEA    var.     SCHRGEDERI, 

PHAL/ENOPSIS     VIOLACEA,    CATTLEYA     VELUIINA, 
L/ELIA    PURPURATA. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  August  23, 
at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  (.0.,  fine  imported  plants  in 
splendid  condition,  of  PHAL.ENOPSIS  VIOLACEA,  from  an  entirely  different  locality  to  that 
whence  supplies  have  usually  been  derived  ;  L.ELIA  PUKPURATA,  grand  masses  just  received 
by  R.MS.  Tagus  ;  ZVGOPETALUM  GAUT1ERI,  ODONToV.LOSSUM  GRANDE, 
LYCASTE  SKINNERI,  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDK.E,  very  fine  pieces.  At  the  same 
time  will  be  offered  a  good  plant,  in  flower,  of  the  new  and  lovely  PHAL.ENOPSIS  VIOLACEA 
var.  SCHRO-ZDERl,  the  rare  CATTLEYA  VELU TINA,  and  other  choice  Orchids. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

AUCTION    ROOMS    AND  OFFICES,  38,   KING   STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,   W.C. 

HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURES  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  in  EITHER  WOOD  or  IRON,  or  BOTH  COMBINED  ; 

WOODEN  CHAPELS,  SHOOTING  LODGES,  COTTAGES,  TENNIS  COURTS.  VERANDAHS,  &C. 

■  n 

o 

a 

H 


B.       S.       WILLIAMS 

BEGS  TO  ANNOUNCE   THAT    HIS 

'  GENERAL    BULB    CATALOGUE  for  1882 

is  now  ready,  post-free  to  all  applicants. 


JAM1S   BOYD   &  SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  AND 
HEATING  ENGINEERS, 

PAISLEY. 

LONDON  OFFICE :    48,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


> 

a 

o 

O 

o 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS  for  WARMING  CHURCHES,   SCHOOLS.  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  MANSIONS, 
HARNESS  ROOMS,  DRYING  ROOMS,  HOTHOUSES,  and  BUILDINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


VICTORIA   and    PARADISE     NURSERIES, 
Upper  Hollowly,  London,  N. 

DANIELS' 
CHOICE      SEEDS, 

FOR  PRESENT  SOWING. 
Post  or  Carriage  Free  at  Prices  Quoted. 
DANIELS'  DEFIANCE  CABBAGE.— The mott mag- 

liliccni  vruietv  ever  sent  out,  woght  12  lb.  10  15  lb.,  Per 
rem.nkatily  early,  shntt-legned.  and  compact  anil  of  on. 
the    mOSI    delicimis   Marrow   flavuur       Should    be  in     s .  d. 

every  garden Per  packet  1 J    6d.      3     6 

From  Rev.  E.  P.  Cambridge,  U'arimvell  Rectory, 
yuiy  si.  —  "Daniels'  Defiance  Cabbage  has  turned 
out  the  finest  and  most  delicate  flavoured  I  have  ever 
eaten." 

ONION  — Daniels*  Colden    Rocci,  magnificent  variety, 
equal  to  ihe  finest  imported  onions,  per  pkt.  is.  f\d% 
,,     Daniels'  Giant    Rocca  (truel,  splendid  variety,  fre- 
quently weighing  2  to  3  lb.  each     ..  ..  ..10 

,,     Large  Red  Tripoli  ..  .,  ,.         ,,  ..10 

„     ,,     White 08 

„     White  Lisbon         06 

„     ,,     Spanish  ,.  ..06 

11     New  Queen  ..  .,  ..  ,,         ..14 

LETTUCE- BlacV-seed  Bath  Cos 10 

„     Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb x     6 

,,     Hardy  Hammersmith      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..10 

PARSLEY—  Danitls'  Queen  ..         ..         Per  packet,  is.     .. 

TURNIP-Daniels'  Improved  Snowball 06 

Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities  en  application. 

DANIELS    BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  FERNS. 

Having  a  splendid  stock,  we  offer  100  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 
in  50  species  and  varieties,  for  42s.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 
25c  ;  50  in  25  varieties,  21s.  ;  25  for  10s.  6d.  ;  12  for  41. 
or  6s, 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  application. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale* 
near  Manchester. 


No.  52. 


Star  Boiler. 


HOT-WATER    SEASON,    1882. 

We  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Trade  and  General  Public  to  our  large  and  very  varied 
3tock  of  HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  FURNACE  FITTINGS, 
COILS  and  COIL  CASES,  GREENHOUSE  GEARING,  and  all  requisites  for  Con- 
servatories and  Hothouses. 

All  Goods  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  only  one  quality  kept. 


Independent  Boiler. 


STEVEN  BROS.  &  CO., 


IRONFOUNDERS     AND      MANUFACTURERS      OF 

35  and  36,  UPPER  THAMES  ST. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  for- 
ward Illustrated  Price  Lists, 
on  application,  or  to  quote 
Special  Prices  for  Quantities, 
if  required. 


Will  keep  alight  all  night 
without  attention. 


HOT-WATER     APPARATUS, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Our  Foundries  are  tlie 
largest  in  Glasgow,  covering 
over  ten  acres  of  land,  and 
employing  over  1000  men. 


CONTRACTORS    TO    HER    MAJESTY 'd    WAR,     PRISON,    AND    INDIAN"    DEPARTMENTS. 


)  made  with  Extended 
Feeder. 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 

egg  Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 

T~"     _,-    r§j  in  the  Trade. 


%  HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    12th  edition,  price  is. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  feet  long. 


Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water    and   Hot-air  Apparatus    erected 
Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


Cast  Iron  Flued  Saddle  Boiler. 

Made  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  found 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 
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Illustrative  Descriptive  List  ready  in  a  ftw 
days  and  sent  free  on  application. 

SPECIMEN  TESTIMONIAL  (UNSOLICITED)  :- 
1  March  10,  1882. —  Crocus,  &c  ,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
planted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praised,  having -pikes  of  bloom  9  inches  in  length  and  so  close 
that  they  appeared  to  be  solid  !  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom,'- 

RICHARD    SMITH  &  CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 


Sow  at  Once, 

CRANSTON'S  EXCELSIOR  ONION 

The  finest  winter  variety  in  cultivation  ; 
grows  an  immense  size,  and  very  handsome 
shape.     First-class  Certificate. 

Post-free  for  is.  6d.  per  Packet. 


CRANSTON'S   NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 
A  Double  First-class  Certificate. 

Viz.,  a  First-class  Certificate  as  a 
Decorative  Bedding  Rose  in  1S81,  and 
a  First-class  Certificate  as  a  Show 
Rose  in  1882. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  Registered  their  Award,  and 
this  unprecedented  success  has  been 
achieved  by 

An  English  Raised  Seedling  Rose. 

H.P.  DUCHESS   OF   CONNAUGHT  (Noble). 
CHARLES     NOBLE,     BAGSHOT. 


Ferns   a   Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  bd. 

W.  and  ].  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. — The  following  varieties  at  lor.  per  icoo:  — 
President,  Garibaldi,  Cambrian  Prince.  Alton  Pine.  Oxonian, 
King's  Seedling,  Black  Prince,  Marshal  McMahon,  Wizard  of 
the  North.  All  true  to  name.  BOX  EDGING,  j£o  ioj.  per  iooo 
Nursery  Yards— J.  B.  YOUNG,  Bridge  of  Allan. 

SPECIAL         LIST         O    F 
PALMS.  FERNS,  PRIMULAS. 
Cheap  LIST  of  the  above,  which  are  all  in  splendid  condition. 
List  free  on  application.     Terms,  cash.     Orders  of  £i  and  up- 
wards delivered  free  to  any  part  of  Metropolitan  District. 
E.  DENSON    AND   CO.,  Fern    Nursery,    Foxberry  Road, 
Biockley.  S.E. 

GARDEN        REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE 

id.  per  bushel  ;  100  for  251.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

ios.  ;  4-bushel  bags,  t,d  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    5..    6V/.    per    sack  ; 

5  sacks,  25X  ;  sacks,  4V.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  51,  per  sack,  5  sacks  22J. ;  sacks, 

id.  each. 
COARSE   SILVER  SAND,  is.  9d.  per  bushel  ;  is*,  per  half 

ton,  s6s.  per  ton ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  id.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  Ss.  6,1.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Coik,  Tobacco   Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &c     Write  lor  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard.  Drury  Lane  (late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

C"  OCOA^NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE^ 
by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries. Beddine-out  Plants.  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
flJLY  r,  1882.  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  10  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "Refuse  " 
diiect.  Sacks,  if.  bd.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  iu,  ;  15  Sacks.  i8j.  ;  30 
Sacks,  231.  :  30  Sacks,  301.  (all  Sacks  included);  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P  M.  special  Quality \ 
granulated,  in  sacks  only.  2s  bd  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
lor  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road.  Mill  wall.  London.  E. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 
pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  +d.  ;    15  bags,  14s.  ;    30  bags, 
351. ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33J. ,  free  to  rail. 

A.  FOULON,  33,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  newly 
made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  3d.  each, 
or  15  sacks,  i$s.;  30  sacks,  £  1  51.,  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  £1  1  or  ,  all  free  on  to  rail.  Post-office  order  or 
cheque  with  all  orders.  Established  1872.— J.  STEVENS 
and  CO.,  "  Greyhound  "  Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Eattersea. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  15J.  6d.  per 
ton.       U:.eful  Brown   PEAT,  21s   per  ton,   free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms.   S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  10 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe.  E.C 

SUSSEX  DOWN  TURF,  of  finest  quality 
for  price,  on  rail  at  Portslade  Station  (4  miles  from 
Brighton)  in  large  or  imall  quantities.  Special  quotation  to  the 
Trade.     Apply, 

W.  MILES,  West  Brighton  Nurseries,  West  Brighton, 
Sussex 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— SILVER  SAND,  ioj. 
per  ton,  free  on  rail  Reading.  FIBROUS  PEA  1', 
COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  LOAM.  &c  ,  cheaper  th.ui 
any  other  house  in  the  trade.  Superior  RED  GRAVEL  fur 
Garden  Walks,  215.  per  5-ton  truck  (splendid  colour  and  binds 
well).  Cheap  through  rates  to  any  station.  Samples  gratis  and 
post-free.— BRINKWORTH  and  SONS,  Reading.  Berks 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c.— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15s.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  sj.  :  5  bags,  22s.  bd  ; 
10  bags,  451.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  ior.  bd. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine.  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  251.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 


All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

WASP  DESTROYER.— Davis'  Improved 
will  Destroy  Wasps,  Flies,  &c. ,  and  Clear  Vineries, 
Houses,  and  Fruit  Trees  of  these  Pests  in  a  short  time.  Post- 
free  is.  gd.  and  21.  io^.  per  Bottle.     Securely  packed. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  Yeovil  Nurseries,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

(Registered.) 

Hydro-Carbon  Oils  as  Insecticides  and  Washes  for 

Plants  and  Animals. 


SOLUBLE 

FIR    TREE     OIL     INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles,   is.  bd  ,   2S,   6d  ,  $s,6d.,  and  ys.  bd.  ; 
Gallons,  12s.  6d.  ;  Caskst  11s.  per  gallon. 

It  destroys  all  insect  pests  on  plants  and  fruit  trees,  whether 
at  the  roots  or  on  the  foliage.  It  destroys  all  parasites  and 
fungoids  which  infest  animals  and  human  beings. 

It  is  free  from  poison,  very  clean  and  pleasant  in  the  using. 

It  is  the  cheapest  insecticide  ever  produced. 

Testimonial. 

"  Wtllersley  Gardens,  February  15,  1882. 
"Mr,  Hughes. — Sir,  —  Please  send  me  at  once  1  gallon   Fir 
Tree  Oil.   I  hawe  again  tried  the  above,  and  believe  it  to  be  what 
has  been  said  of  it.     My  previous  disappointment  with  it  was  on 
account  of  its  not  being  stirred  sufficiently. — Yours.  &c  , 

"JAS.  T1SSINGTON." 
From    all     Seedsmen     and     Chemists.       Manufactured    by 
E.    GRIFFITHS     HUGHES,    Opeiative  Chemist,    Victoria 
Street.  Manchester. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  tor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  if.,  is.,  &  10s.  6d. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes,  bd. 
and  11.  each.— Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
N  unerymen  have  put  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do  so. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  imial 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

KICK  CLOTHS  — RICK  CLOTHS. 

The  best  and  most  durable  are  those  made  from  extra  all  long 

Flax  Sail  Cloth.     A  quantity  in  stock,  for  sale  or  hire. 

SHADING  CANVAS,    from  i}id.  per  yard,  and  upwards. 

TANNED  NETTING,  from  i  to  4  yards  wide,  id.  per  sq.  yard. 

RUSSIA    MATS.  RAFFIA    FIBRE. 

BEST  ROLL  TOBACCO  PAPER. 

JAMES  T.  ANDERSON, 

140,  Cdmmercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 


TOBACCO  PAPER,  RAG,  MANURES, 
INSECTICIDES.  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS. 
BOUQUET  PAPERS.  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES  of  Cape   Flowers,   Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  p-itterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS-liest  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities. 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14.  Windsor  Street,  Bishopseate.  London.  E.C. 

RCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 

MATS,     RAFFIA,     SEED     BAGS     and     SACKS, 
NETTING  and  SHALiING,  &c     Prices  on  application. 

TENTS,     SECOND- 

:ENT    TENTS,    45    ftet  round, 
complete,  355.,  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Cricket  Clubs.  &c. 
W.  PETERS,  44,  Tenter  Street  South,  Goodman's  Fields,  E. 


1\/TARQUEES     and 

i-T-L     HAND   GOVERN.MB 


LABELS. 


LINEN, 

PARCHMENT, 

CARTRIDGE, 

AND 

WATERPROOF    ROSE   TREE 
LABELS. 


For   Samples    and   Prices  apply   to 

FISHER,  CLARK  &  CO., 

BOSTON,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S       IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD    LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  ol  a  White  Metal,  with  RAISED 

BLACK-FACED   LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magaztne  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory.  Stratford-on-Avon. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-super-Mare  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES,  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  tum 
green;  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS. 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  6d.     Book  of  Designs,  is. 

Reiner's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


1HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &C,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street      Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,   for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings.  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

•f  all  Hinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
•r  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations,     Samples  of  Sand  fre«  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  lor  Rockeries  or  Femerie*. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  st«  abovi*. 

N.B.—  Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves, 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
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"ART    WITH    ECONOMY." 

Applied  to  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses. 

With  Illustrations,   Prices,  &c. 

Part   I.,    now   ready.      Post-free    twelve    stamps. 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS 

Of  every  description  Made,  Erected,  Fitted  and  Heated. 
ESI  IMA  TES  ami  PLANS  GRATIS. 


CHEAP  ART  SUMMER-HOUSES. 

Illustrations  and  Prices  Gratis. 
Mr.   Fawkes'  New  Illustrated  Work  of  Reference  on  Horti- 
cultural Buildings,  post-free,  ioj.  6.1.     Prospectus  sent  gratis. 

T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &  CO., 

MANSION  HOUSE   BUILDINGS,  LONDON.  B.C. 

Works  :    CHELMSFORD. 

E.  H.  S.  MEDALS  (1S82)  for  GARDEN  SEATS, 


BW-WARftURST 


^IGHCftTfi  ROAD  .LONbQN.N.W^J 


Highest  Award,  BEN'S  BOILER,  now  heating  trom  50010 
7ccoieetof  piping;  THE  MONARCH,  Wrought  Tubular  and 
Conical,  first  introduced  by  me  ;  The  PAXTON  and  LONDON, 
requiring  no  brick  setting  or  iron  case  ;  "Ai"  Saddle,  &c. 

MEAD'S  REPLEX  Garden  Seat,  Table,  and  Awning. 

The  "  LOUG  H  BORO  '  "  Boiler  can  also  be  had  complete  from 

B.  W.  WARHURST,  33,  Hlghgate  Road.  London,  N.W. 

W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDER, 
in,   BUNHILL   ROW,   LONDON,   E.C. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  will  prepare  Special  DRAWINGS 
and  ESTIMATES  for  GREENHOUSES,  if  desired,  without 
charge,  and  send  his  Illustrated  Sheets,  post-free,  and  also 
Sketches  of  Wooden  Buildings  for  Tool-houses,  Store-houses,  Sic 

Horticultural  Work  of  every  description  executed  in  the  vety 
best  manner.  * 


No.  75.  MELON,  or  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 

No.  2  size       . .         8  ft.  long       . .       6  ft.  wide       . .    £1     7    ° 

No.  3  size       ..       12  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       ..       4  17     6 

No.  4  size       ..       16  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       ..       676 

These  Frames  are  13  inches  deep  in  front,  and  24  inches  deep 
at  the  back  ;  the  lights  are  2  inches  thick,  with  a  strong  iron 
strengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light.  These  Frames 
are  made  of  the  best  hard  red  deal,  shipped  from  the  best  districts 
fordurable  wood,  all  painted  four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights 
are  glazed  with  best  2  t-oz.  EngUshglass.  For  Testimonials,  see  our 
Catalogue,  free  on  application.  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England  and  Wales:  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin, 
Estimates  for  Garden  Frames,  Pit  Lights,  Sashes,  &C. 

"The  Frames  you  sent  me  give  the  greatest  satisfaction."— 
W.  Smith,  Bentley  Terrace,  Melton  Mowbray. 

BOULTON    &   PAUL,    NORWICH. 
~;      bUULlOi'i    &    PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 


Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLT/STBATED  CATALOGUE 
FREE    BY    BOST. 


RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


Illustrations,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials  free. 

Hot-water   Apparatus    fixed   in   any  part  of   the 
Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


FIRST    PRIZE    MEDAL 

At  Grand  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  Manchester. 


Send  for  particulars  to 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-Water  Engineers, 

DARLINGTON. 


THE  NEW  GARDEN  HOSE,  made  upoa 
the  principle  of  the  fire  hose  used  by  Captain  Shaw, 
C.B.,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  It  is 
much  cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than  white  rubber,  or  fabric 
hose.  Private  customers  supplied  at  trade  prices.  Sample  free. 
MERRYWEATHER  and  SONS,  63,  Long  Acre,  Loudon. 
W.C.     Works  :  Green  wick. 

THOS.   W.    ROBINSON, 

DENNIS  PARK  IRONWORKS,  STOURBRIDGE 


4-in    Expans  on  Joint  Hot-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  4*.  yi.  each. 

4-in.  Socket  Hoi-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  4s.  6d.  each. 

Price  List  on  application. 


Hoclung'a  New  Patent 

AUTOMATIC   COKE 

AND   GAS   BOILERS. 

Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature for  from  12  to  15 
hours,  and  often  from  15  to  20 
hours,  with  one  small  charge 
of  common  Gas  Coke  of  the 
cheapest  kind.  For  economy 
and  efficiency  in  combination 
with  cleanliness  and  comfort 
these  Boilers  are,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  Heating  Con- 
servatories, Halls,  and  other 
Buildings,  where  little  atten- 
tion is  required 

Every  particular  with  testi- 
monials given  on  application  to 

FRANKLIN  HOCKING 
and  CO.  (Limited),  37,  Han- 
over Street,  Liverpool. 


Automatic,  Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


HOSE  — HOSE  — HOSE. 


PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN   HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 

Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 

Sample  and  Price  of 

MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

A  T)TF  'S 

PATENT  LAWN  EDGER. 

This     Machine,   constantly    employed, 
will  pay  itself  in  two  days.     Dr.  Hogg  in  the 
yournal  of  Horticulture  says  : — "  This  Edge  Clipper 
we  have  tried,  and  know  not  which  to  admire  most — 
its  simplicity  or  efficiency."     Mr.  Moore  writes 
in  equally  flattering  terms  in  the  Florist. 

Awarded  Banksian  Medal 

by  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

May,  1882. 

Price  30s. 
FALL     MALL     LAWN    EDGER    CO., 

15,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


CHAMPION     PRIZE 

GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING. 


TWO    GOLD    MEDALS, 

CHRISTCHURCH  (New  Zealand)    and    ADELAIDE 
(Australia)  EXHIBITIONS,  Just  awarded. 

FIRST    PRIZE    AWARDS 

SYDNEY      and       MELBOURNE, 

and  every  International  First  Prize  Award 
during  the  last  12  years. 

IRON   HURDLES,    BAR   and   WIRE 
FENCING,  <&c. 

J.    B.    BROWN    &    CO., 

90,    CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,    E.G. 

HILL    &    SMITH, 

BRIERLEY      HILL     IRONWORKS, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Branch  Depots  : 

118,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  ; 

180,  BUCHANAN   ST.,    GLASGOW; 

and  136,  STEPHEN'S   GREEN   WEST,  DUBLIN. 

THE 

ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL      SOCIETY'S 

PRIZE    MEDAL 

WROUGHT-IRON    RICKSTANDS. 
First  Cost  Saved  in  a  Single  Season. 


Are  Warranted  Perfectly  Vermin-proof, 

AND    WILL 

Bear    any   Weight   of  Grain  that   can  be 
placed  upon  them. 

Are  so  simple  in  Construction — no  Screw,  Bolt,  or  Pin 
being  required — that  an  ordinary  labourer  can  put  one 
together  in  a  feiv  minutes  -without  difficulty. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  FREE  BY  POST 
ON  APPLICATION. 


N.B.-  Orders  should  he  sent  at  once,  to  ensure 
Delivery  for  the  Coming  Harvest. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

IRON     HURDLES,     GATES,     TREE     GUARDS, 
Iron  and  Wire  Espalier,  Wire  Netting,  &c.,  &c. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA    WORKS,    WOLVERHAMPTON 

And  3.  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  St..  London.  F  C. 


1Y 

HER  .'.tAJESTVS 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PA  TENT. 


ECLIPSE" 

CONSTRUCTION  and  GLAZING  of  CONSERVATORIES. 

Economical,  Simple,  and  Durable.      No  Putty  or 

Perishable   Material. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees  :  — 

PRIMROSE  &  CO.,  Corporation  Street,  Sheffield, 

and  at  Hull. 


Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces,  &c  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

Head  Ltne  charged  as  tiuo. 
4  Lines        ..  ..£o    3     o     15  Lines        ..  ..£086 

6       ,,  ..  . .     o     j     6     16       ,,  ..  ..090 

6  ..         ..     o    4    o  I  17 096 

7  ,,  ..  ..     o     4     6  j  18       ,,  ..  ..     o  10    o 

8  ..  ..     o     5     o  ,  19       , o  10     6 

9  „  ..         . .     0561  20      ,,  ..         ..0110 

10  ,.  ..  ..  o     6     o     21  ,,  -.  ..  o  11  6 

11  „  ..  ..  o     6     6     22  , o  12  o 

12  , o    7    o  '  23  , o  12  6 

13  , 0761  24  ,,  .-         ..  o  13  o 

14  . .         ..     o    8    0  1  26      ,,  ..         ..    o  13    6 

AND  SIXi'ENCE    FOR  EVERY  ADDITIONAL   LINE. 
If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  30$. 

Page  £9    o    o 

Half  Page 5     o     o 

Column        . .  . .  . .  3     5     o 

GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

26  words   is.   '"■■''..   and   6d    for  every  additional  line 
(about  9  words)  or  pan  of  a  line 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BR   PREPAID. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Past-offices,  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

Pirths,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5*.  each  insertion. 

Adz<ertise?nents  for  the  current  -week   must  reach  the  Office 

by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  payable  in  advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Months,  £t  3.S,  10//. ;  6  Months, 

its.  nd.  ;  3  Months,  6s. 
Foreign  (excepting    India   and    China) ;    including    Postage, 

£1  6s.  for  12  Months  ;  India  and  China,  £1  Ss.  2d. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Drury  Lane,  W.C., 

to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W  C. 

CABSQNS1    PAINT. 

Patronised  by 

HER      MAJESTY, 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

i5,coo  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy. 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR    WORK,     CONSERVATORIES, 

Greenhouses,  Frames. 

CAN    BE    LAID    ON    BY    UNSKILLED    LABOUR. 

I  Ciut. ,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Prices.  Patterns,  and  Testimonials.  Post-free. 

C   ARSON    S, 

LA    BELLE    SAUVAGE    YARD,    LUDGATE   HILL, 

LONDON,    E.C.  ; 

and  2i,  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 

Discount  for  Cash. 

Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Hothouses. 

H  FREEMAN  AND  SONS,  HORTICUL- 
•  tural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Cam- 
bridge Heath  Bridge,  Hackney.  Established  40  years.  Good 
substantial-made  Greenhouse,  glazed,  ready  for  fixing,  42  feet 
by  13  feet,  ^50;  21  feet  by  13  leet,  .£28  ;  11%  feet  by  10  feet, 
£\$  ;  i6feet  by  9  feet,  £\o  ;  30  feet  by  17  feet,  £56. 

TONE     EDGING    for     KITCHEN 

GARDENS  or  Walks  under  Trees,  &c,  10  to  12  inches 
deep,  3  to  4  feet  long,  made  from  the  best  Yorkshire  Flagstone  ; 
indestructible.    Piice,  ready  for  laying,  is.  per  lineal  yard.  Also 
Flags  and  Steps  for  Conservatories,  Terraces,  &c. — Address, 
THE  GREAT  SLEAD  QUARY,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire. 
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21  oz.  Foreign,  of  the  following 
sizes,  In  toxea  of  100  and  200  feet,    "' 
3da  and  4ths  qualities  always  kept  In  stock :  - 


14X12 

20X  12 

20  x  14 

20X16 

20X18 

16x12 

i6x  14 

20XI5 

22  X  16 

22Xl8 

18x12 

18x14 

18X16 

24  x  16 

24X18 

Stock  Lists  and  Prices  on  application. 

All  descriptions  of  British  and  Foreign  Glass  can  be  obtained 

from 

GEORGE    FARMILOE   &   SONS, 
GLASS,    LEAD,    OIL    and    COLOUR    MERCHANTS, 
84,  St.  John's  Street,  West  Smlthfleld.  London,  EX. 

MILLINGTON      AND      CO., 

•  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21-ounce,  from  9x7  to  14  x  10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Honicultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Puity,  Paint-.,  Oils,  and  Colours. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  die, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 
9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
12-in.,  20-in.  by  14-tn,,  20-in.  by  i'i-in. ,  ao-in.  by  18-in.,  in  16-oz. 
and  2i-oz.  ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 
purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-lt.  cases. 


fXARDEN  REQUISITES.- Sticks,  Labels, 

VJ      Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 

Manures,  &c     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  qo.  Lower  Thame*  St.,  London.  E  C. 

Science  and  Art  Department. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  of  SCIENCE  and 
ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES.  South  Kensington  and 
Jfrmyn  Street.  The  Se.-sion  1882-3  wll  open  on  October  z, 
1S82.  The  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  from  the  REGISTRAR, 
Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

HE       EAST     ANGLJAN       RABBIT 

WARREN.  GAME,  and    POULTRY    FARM    COM- 
PANY (Limited). 
Capital  ,£20,000,  in  20,002  shares  of  £1  each,  payable  5.T.  on 
application,  ioi.  on  allotment,  and  the  balance  as  required. 
Directors. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bagot,  Mettingham  House,  Bungay,  Suffolk. 
Evatt  Acklom,  Esq.,  Lypiatt  Lawn,  Cheltenham. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Christian.  Brudenell  Terrace,  Aldeburgh.  Suffolk. 
General  Manager — Edward  John  Webber,  Esq. 
Bankers 
Union  Bank  o'  London. 
Messrs.  Gurneys,  Alexanders  &  Co.,  Ipswich  and  Woodbridge. 
Solicitor—  George  H.  Hall,  Esq..  8,  Warwick-court,  Gray's 
Inn,  W.C. 
Offices  and  Secretary— Mr   G.  C.  Matthams,  14  and  15, 
St.  Swiihin's  Lane,  London,  E.C 
This  Company  is  formed  for  acquiring  a  Freehold  Estate  of 
about  630  acies,  including  Farmhouse,  Homestead,  Cottage,  and 
all  Timber  and  Coprolites  theieon,  situated  near  Woodbridge  and 
Melton  Station-,  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  about  two  hours* 
journey  from  London,  possessing  excellent  springs  01  pure  water, 
and  convening  same  into  an  establishment  for  the  breeding  and 
sale  of  rabbits,  poultry,  game,  &c     About  100  acres  are  enclosed 
with   wire  fencing,  on  which  rabbit  breeding  has  already  been 
established  with  highly  encouraging  results. 

Rabbns  are  unquestionably  a  favourite  article  of  food.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  in  a  leading  article  on  November  7,  i88r, 
states  that  "  200  tons  a  week  ''  are  imported  into  London  from 
Osiend  alone  at  considerable  cost  in  freight,  commission,  and 
other  charges.  All  such  expense  would  be  avuided  by  this  Com- 
pany, and  the  rabbits  would  obviously  be  delivered  in  fresher 
and  more  wholesome  condition  than  those  imported  from 
Ostend.  Poultry  farming  is  attracting  considerable  attention. 
Light  sandy  soil  with  good  water  supply  and  large  runs,  such  as 
this  Company  will  possess,  is  exactly  what  is  required  for  the 
purpo:-e. 

In  connection  with  this  Company  it  is  proposed  to  hire  on 
long  leases  one  or  more  large  tracts  of  shooting,  where  holders 
of  250  shares  and  upwards  will  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  a 
certain  number  of  days'  shooting  at  a  moderate  fixed  daily 
inclusive  charge,  an  advantage  that  will  be  readily  appreciated 
by  gentlemen  who,  fond  of  sport,  are  averse  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  maintaining  a  shooting  of  their  own. 

Full  Prospectuses  and  Application  Forms  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Bankers,  Secretary,  and  of  the  Solicitor,  at  whose  office  the 
Contracts  and  Articles  of  Association  can  be  seen. 

Lithographic  Coloured  Plates  of  Vegetables,  Fruits, 

FLOWERS,    &c,    or    ORNAMENTAL    COVERS    for 
CATALOGUES. 

MR.  G.  SEVEREYNS,  Lithographer 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  15,  Rue  du  Boulevard,  Brussels. 
Established  1829.  Especial  attention  paid  to  subjects  in  Botany 
and  Natural  History.  Copies  of  Coloured  Drawings  can  be 
reproduced  of  any  size  that  may  be  required,  and  Estimates  will 
be  furnished  on  full  particulars  being  addressed  to  his  London 
Agent, 
Mr.  JAMES  TEDDER,  149,  Kingsland  Road,  London,  E. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  j^i.coo.ooo.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ,£240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  ^1,700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  ihe  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 

Advertising  is  but  another  name  for  Ruin,  unless  well  done,  in 
good  media,  and  at  a  fair  price.  The  only  good  media  are 
tho-e  which  pay  the  Advertiser. ■    ■  — - 

^BVERriSERS    IN     NEWSPAPERS,      MAGA- 
ZINES,   &C  ,    IN    ANY    PART,     WISHING   TO    HAVE    THEIR 
Announcemsnts   INSERTED   IN  A   SUPERIOR  MANNER  AND  ON 
THE  MOST  REASONABLE  TERMS,  SHOULD   CONSULT  MR.   LOUIS 

COLLINS.  ADVERTISERS'  COUNSEL  and  AGENT, 
16,  Gt.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  W.— Estab.  1871. 

Terms  :  From  below  is.  to  £2  per  inch  of  twelve  to  fifteen  lines. 


EOWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  known 
for  eighty  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
beautifier  of  the  hair  ;  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.  Sold  in  usual  four  sizes,  31.  6d.,  ys., 
ioj.  6d  ,  ais. 

KOWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  bteaih.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 


The  Public  are  invited  to  send  from  any  part 
of  the  World  to 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  BELFAST, 

for  Samples  and  Price  Lists  (post-free)  of  their 

Real   Irish  Linen  Sheeting,  2  yards  wide,   is.  nd.   per  yard. 

Extra  Heavy  {a  most  durable  article),  2 %  yards  wide,  31.  3**.  per 

yard.     Roller  Towelling.  18  inches 

InlOrl  LI  IN  tlNo  Dusters,  3*.  3d.  Glass  Cloths" 
4$  6d.  per  dozen.  Fine  Linens 
and  Linen  Diaper,  lod.  per  yard.  Surplice  Linen,  %%<i,  per 
yard.  Fish  Napkins,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Dinner  Napkins, 
6s.  6d.     per    dozen.        Table 

S°S:,.&^SnV5a;  AND  DAMASKS. 

131.  $d.  each.       Specialty  ap- 
pointed   to   supply    Her    Majesty   the    Queen,     and    Her    Im- 
perial  and  Royal  Highness   the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany. 

WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING 
GARDENER,  where  Plants  and  Flowers  are  lareely 
grown  ;  small  Kitchen  Garden.  Three  men  and  boy  kept. 
Cottage,  vegetables,  coal,  and  25*.  per  week. — Apply  to  Mrs. 
SMITH,  The  Oaks,  Emsworth,  Hants. 


WANTED,  a   HEAD    WORKING   GAR- 

*  *  DENER,  where  two  are  kept— married,  without  family 
preferred. — State  age,  wages,  length  <i  engagements,  references, 
&c.,to  R.  L.  L.,  Sandridge  Park,  near  Melksham,  Wilts. 

WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING  GAR- 
DENER,  experienced  in  every  department.  —  A 
married  man,  35  to  40,  without  family.  One  other  mat)  kept. — 
State  wages  and  address  G,  Faulkner,  Viliiers  Street,  Strand. 
London,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  SINGLE-HANDED  GAR- 
DENER,  sober,  capable,  and  industrious,  between 
25  and  35  years  of  age.  married,  and  without  encumbrance. 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  with  Stove  and  Greenhouse,  in  all 
about  Yt,  acre.  Wages  2ar.  per  week,  with  cottage.  Wife 
to  lonk  afier  poultry. — Apply  by  letter,  or  personally,  to  the 
HOUSEKEEPER,  Tweed  Bank,  Sevenoaks  Common. 

WANTED,  a  WORKING  GARDENER, 
as  Assistant  Labour  Master. — Good  moral  character. 
Not  less  thin  5  feet  7  inches,  nor  more  than  35  years.  No 
family.  Willing  to  make  himself  useiul  on  the  Farm.  i%s.  per 
week,  cottage,  and  garden.  Must  produce  good  references  as 
to  character.— THOS.  GEE,  Hardwick  Reformatory  School, 
near  Gloucester. 

WANTED,  an  UNDER  GARDENER. 
One  used  to  Dogs  preferred.  --  Apply  to  the 
GARDENER,  Harberton,  Elsworthy  Road,  Princess  Hill, 
London,  N.W. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  well  up  in 
growing  Soft-wooded  Plants  for  Market.  Good 
wages  given  to  a  suitable  man.— Mr.  CHILDS,  Florist,  Rye 
Lane,  Peckham,  Surrey. 

WANTED,  a  married  MAN,  without  family, 
to  attend  to  Poultry,  and  fill  up  his  time  in  the  Garden. 
Woman  as  first-class  Laundress. — Age  from  30  to  40.  Cottage, 
coals,  &c. — Address,  by  letter  only,  stating  present  employment 
and  other  particulars,  to  A.  J.  WATERLOW,  Esq.,  Great 
Doods,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

To  Under  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  an  active  young  man,  as  IM- 
PROVER, to  take  Kitchen  Garden  under  supervision 
and  occasionally  to  Assist  in  House.  Will  see  every  variety  of 
High-class  Gardening.  Wages  about  15c— W.  F.  COOPER, 
Esq.,  Berkhamstead. 

Wanted,  General  Office  Manager. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
CO.  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  are  in  WANT  of  a  MAN 
in  the  above  capacity,  who  must  be  a  thoroughly  competent 
Accountant,  and  capable  of  Superintending  all  Office  Work. 
Salary,  ,£150  per  annum. — Apply,  giving  references,  to  the 
MANAGER,  The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries,  Garston,  near 
Liveipool. 

WANTED,  a  SECOND  SHOPMAN,  who 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  branches  of  the  Seed 
Trade  ;  must  have  a  good  address,  be  sober,  honest,  industrious, 
and  systematic.  Guarantee  required.  —  Apply,  stating  age, 
salary  expected,  and  giving  relerences  to  past  and  present 
employers,  time  served  with  each,  and  in  what  capacity,  to  B., 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  CLERK  for 
the  Nursery  Trade.  A  permanent  and  progressive 
situation  to  a  deserving  man. — Apply,  in  own  handwriting, 
stating  age,  experience,  and  wages  expected,  to  JOHN  POTT, 
Auctioneer,  Staines,  Middlesex. 

Draftsman  Wanted. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
CO.  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  aie  in  WANT  of  a  com- 
petent DRAFTSMAN  in  their  Horticultural  Building  and 
Heating  Department.  Must  have  a  good  practical  knowledge 
of  the  Business. — Apply,  giving  reference,  and  ittling  s.il.uy 
expected,  to  the  MANAGER,  The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 
Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

WANTED,  a  young  WOMAN,  in  a  Florist's 
Business.  Must  be  a  good  Hand  at  Bouquets, 
Wreaths,  &c— Mr.  M.  EDWARDS,  Florist,  &c ,  Upper 
Norwood,  S  E. 


WANT    PLACES. 


RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.  beg  to 
announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c. — St.  John's 
N  urseries,  Worcester. 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  are  in  a  position  to 
recommend  an  exceptionally  good  man  as  GARDENER,  or 
STEWARD  and  GARDENER,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  such,— Address  the  MANAGER,  Vineyard  arid 
Nurseries.  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

Tf      G.     HENDERSON     and     SON 

J— ^  •  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engageiients  .is 
HEAD  GARDENERS,  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  \V. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Laud  Agents, 

STEWARDS,  BAILIFFS,  or  GARDENERS. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  at  all 
times  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN, 
several  of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter. — 
Enquiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

GARDENER    (Head).  —  Age   28,    single; 
nearly  four  years'    good    character   from    last  place. — 
Address  full  particulars  to  J.  C  ,  Beedingwood.  Horsham,  Sussex. 

GARDENER  (Head).  —  Age  31,  two  in 
family  ;  fifteen  years'  experience  in  Plants,  Fruit  and 
Vegetables,  Forcing,  &c.  Good  references.— J.  HOWELL,  4. 
Alpha  Cottages,  Greenham,  Newbury,  Berks. 

GARDENER  (Head).  —  Age  30  ;  sixteen 
years'  practical  experience  in  large  gardens.  Highly  re- 
commended. —  J.  COOK,  10,  Ferrers  Road,  Streaiham 
-Common,  S.W. 

ARDENER   (Head).— Age   32  ;    married, 

thoroughly  understands  Vines,  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden  ;  excellent  character.  Nine  years 
in  last  situation. — Box  B.,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Caraforth. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  three  more  are 
kept. — Eleven  years'  experience  in  good  gardens.  Good 
references  from  la^t  and  previous  situations  as  to  character  and 
ability.— WM.  CAMPBELL,  Wraysbury.  near  Staines,  Bucks. 

("^.ARDENER   (Head).— Age  38,  married  ; 

V^A  twenty-five  years'  thorough  practical  experience,  sixteen 
as  Head  Gardener.  —  HORTUS,  Mr.  Bull,  Old  Bradwell, 
Stoney  Stratford,  Bucks. 

/^.ARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentle- 

V-A  man  requiring  a  practical  and  trustworthy  man.— S. 
Pi  tnev.  Esq..  will  be  pleased  to  recommend  his  present  Head 
Gardener.— THOMAS  WOOD,  The  Woodlands.  Reigate. 

/^.ARDENER    (Head),  where  two  or  three 

V-A  are  kept.— Had  good  experience;  good  character  from 
present  and  previous  employers.— ROBERT  KE1GHTLEY 
The  Gardens,  Rettlethorpe  Hall,  Wakefield. 

ARDENER    (Head).— Age    2S,   married  -, 

fifteen  years'  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. 
Early  and  Late  Forcing.—  F.  SOUTHCOTT,  Bury  Cross, 
Lapford,  North  Devon. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married,  no 
family  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  profession.  Four 
years'  character.  State  wages,  &c. — P.  F.,  Mr.  Warden, 
Nurseryman,  Church  End,  Willesden,  N.W. 

ARDENER  (Head).— Wife  and   daughter 

first-class  Laundresses;  are  all  well  experienced.  Four 
years' character. — G.  LUFFMAN,  Bridge  House,  Sandhurst, 
Berks. 

GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical  man  in  all 
branches  of  Gardening,  &c.  Can  have  first-class  testimonials 
irom  last  situation,  &c— S.  T.,  2,  Washington  Villa,  Norbiton, 
King  sion-on-Thames . 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40;  married. 
Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Vines,  Melons.  &c.  Fruit, 
Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Twenty-eight  years'  practice. 
Cows  and  poultry  understood.  Unexceptionable  reierences 
and  character  —A.  B.,  Mr.  Stead,  Richmond  Rd.,  Twickenham. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  single; 
thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of 
Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden- 
ing. &c.  Good  character  from  last  and  previous  employers. — 
SPENCER.  Wadworth,  Doncaster. 

(^.ARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married,  no 

V-*  family.  Fifteen  years  in  good  families — two  years  at 
Rangemore,  five  years  at  Hawkstone  Gardens  ;  General  Fore- 
man also.  Good  testimonials  from  other  places.  — K.  PEGG 
Epthorne  Lane,  Clay  Cross,  Derbyshire. 

GARDENER  (Head).  —  £5  Bonus  to  Nur- 
serymen  or  others  placing  Advertiser  in  a  comfortable 
situation -not  less  than  £65  per  year,  cottage  and  coals. 
Thoroughly  experienced.  Good  character.— For  particulars, 
F.  M.,  Masson  Terrace,  Matlock  Bath,  Derbyshire. 

GARDENER  (Head). -Age  38,  married, 
no  children.  Practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Eight  and  a  half  years  in  last  situation.  Good 
character  and  testimonials.— J.  H.,  or,  Langdon  Road.  Upper 
Holloway,  N. 

fiARDENER  (Head);    age  27.— Edward 

V-»  Smith  is  desirous  to  engage  with  any  Nobleman  or 
Gentleman.  Thorough  practical.  J.  S.  has  filled  the  post  of 
Foreman  under  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  for  three  years  which  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  his  ability.  Wages  expected  from  /70 
to ,£75      A  Protestant  — R.  GILBERT,  Burghley.  Stamford. 

AARDENEK    (Head).— Morton  Sparke, 

V-"  Esq..  Charlwood  House,  Huyton,  Liverpool,  can  with 
Uie  utmost  confidence  recommend  his  Head  Gardener,  William 
Sherwin,  in  the  above  capacity,  as  possessing  a  thorough  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its  branches  ;  be  will  be 
especially  recommended  as  an  Orchid  Grower,  and  will  receive 
from  his  employer  tie  highest  testimonials,  not  only  as  regards 
his  professional  knowledge,  but  also  as  to  his  integrity  ana  up- 
rightness of  character.- WM.  SHERWIN,  Sharlwood  House! 
Huyton,  Liverpool. 


(^.ARDENER    (Head).— Thoroughly  under- 

V>*  stands  Early  and  Late  Forcing  ail  kinds  of  Fruits. 
Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  good  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardener; 
understands  Woods  aud  Plantations,  Over  four  years  in  present 
situation.  Highest  testimonials;  satisfactory  reasons  for 
le»ving.-HEAD  GARDENER,  Packwood  Grange,  Knowle, 
Birmingham, 


(^.ARDENER     (Head    Working), 

V^*      three  or  more  are  kept.— Age  35.   married;  tri 

nnrhcil  I.    ,.-.     I.   ,.i       _■„.■„. t> ..   _  n 


where 

u  ;  thoroughly 
practical.  Excellent  references.  State  wages,  Sic.  -IAS. 
HUSSEV,  Cliddesden  Road,  Basingstoke.  Hants. 

(^.ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  29, 

V^*  married,  one  child  ;  understands  Fruit  and  Plant  Grow- 
ing. I  lower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Three  years' good  cha- 
racter.-B.  S.,  Sandridge,  Melksham,  Wilts. 

QARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  38, 

V-*  married  ;  twenty  live  years'  practical  experience,  sixteen 
years  as  Heid  Gardener.  —  THOS.  FOOTE,  3,  Randall 
lerrace,  Balham  Grove.  Surrey. 

/^.ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age   28, 

V-^  single  ^thoroughly  experienced.  Eleven  years'  experi- 
ence in  good  Garden.  Good  character  from  present  situation 
—  H.  COOK,  Warmingtm  Vicarage.  Oundle. 

(^.ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  38, 

\^  no  family  ;  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  Grape  Grow- 
ing, Orchid-house,  Greenhouse,  Cucumber-house,  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.— A.  B  ,  140,  Great  Knollys  Street.  Reading. 

QARDENER    (Head    Working),    to    any 

>A  I-ady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical  man 
in  aH  branches  of  Gardening — Age  40;  twenty-five  years' 
experience.  Can  be  highly  recommended  ftom  last  situation. 
— C.  E.,  44,  Merton  Road.  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 

n<  ARDENER^ "(Head     Working),    whiri 

V^  three  or  more  are  kept.— Age  30,  married,  no  family, 
total  abstainer  ;  well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Five 
yeJrsJS  PI"""  situation.  Leaving  through  death  of  employer. 
— J.  SCOUSE,  The  Gardens,  Wessington  Court,  Ledbury. 

(^.ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 

V-^  married,  three  children  ;  competent  to  take  charge  of 
largest  establishment.  Irreproachable  character  with  testi- 
ro°n'als-— Address,  wllh  Particulars,  M.  TAYLOR,  Newbold 
rields,  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire. 

(^.ARDENER   (Head  Working).— Age  36, 

V>«  married  ;  late  Gardener  at  Millplatt  Hall.  Thoroughly 
practical,  energetic  and  trustworthy.  Twelve  years'  excellent 
testimonials  from  last  and  previous  situations.  Left  of  own 
accord.— H.  F.,  63,  Eden  Grove,  Holloway,  N. 

(TJ.ARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  two 

V-"  or  more  are  kept.— Age  40.  married,  no  family  (Scotch)  : 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches,  Early  and  Late  Forcing 
t  lower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Excellent  references.  Five 
??Sx?^„ ''>'""  '"  P'esent  situation.  State  wages.— GAR- 
DENER.  Shahmar,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

rj.AKDENER  (Head  Working).— AgeTdlT; 

V^  has  had  twenty-five  year'  practical  experience  in  the 
Forcing  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables  ;  also 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Thoroughly  energetic  and 
trustworthy.  Highly  recommended  by  previous  and  present 
employers— ALPHA,  99,  Sussex  Road,  Seven  Sisters' Road 
Holljway,  N. 

^.ARDENER T(Head,   or~goocf~  Single- 

\-~  handed).— Age  30,  married,  two  children.  Experienced 
in  all  branches  of  Gardening.  Eight  years'  first-class  character 
from  present  employer.— G.  R.,  69p  Taunton  Road,  Burnt  Ash 
Lane,  Lee,  S.  E. 

ft A R D  E .  N  E  R  "(HEAD7~or~good_SLNGLE- 

V-"      handed).—  Age  40,  married;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
fcarly  and  Late  Forcing,   Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.     Excellent  character  —J    B 
7.  Waddington  Terrace,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed). 
—Mr.  Fowler,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Lady  V.  L. 
Wellesley,  West  Stoke  House,  can  confidently  recommend  his 
second  man  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of 
a  thorough  practical  man  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. 
First-class  character  and  testimonials.— S.  COLLINS.  West 
Stoke  House,  Chichester,  Sussex. 

/^ARDENER;  age  24.— A  Gentleman  very 

V_J  sirongly  recommends  his  Gardener  as  most  trustworthy 
and  industrious.  Well  up  to  Plain  Gardening.  Willing  to  look 
after  pony  and  trap.  Total  abstainer.— GARDENER,  Syden- 
ham  Hill  Station,  London  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway. 

(^ARDENER.— Robert   Patterson,   Gar- 

V-*  dener,  Ingmire  Hall,  will  be  disengaged  after  Septem- 
ber 8,  when  he  wdl  be  open  for  re-engagement  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentlemen  requiring  the  services  of  an  experienced  Gardener  — 
ROBERT  PATTERSON,  Gardener,  Ingmire  Hall  Sedbergh 
Yorkshire.  ' 


(^.ARDENER     (Working).  —  Age    30, 

V^  married,  three  children.  Thoroughly  understands  his 
business.  Four  years'  good  character  from  piesent  employer  — 
W.  EPPS,  Wellesbourne.  near  Warwick. 

GARDENER  and  FORESTER,  or  could 
take  Charge  of  a  Small  Estate  —The  Lawson  Seed  and 
Nursery  Company  (Limited).  Edinburgh,  can  strongly  recom- 
mend a  sumble  person  as  above,  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  Making  Plans  and  Laying-out  New  Gardens  and 
Grounds,  and  who  will  shortly  be  disengaged. — Particulars 
on  application. 

(^.ARDENER    (good    Single-handed,    or 

}-*  with  assistance).  — Age  26,  single  ;  understand,  the  pro- 
fession. Two  years' good  character.- H.  E„  7,  Brandon  Road, 
Cornwall  Road,  Brixton.  S  W. 

QARDENER,  or  SECOND  in  large  place. 

V  —Age  24  ;  seven  and  a  half  years'  general  experitnce  in 
three  large  places.  Gord  character.  Please  state  wages  — 
JOHN  MORSE,  Waterworks  Road,  Edgbaston.  Birmingham, 

fZLARDENER  (Second),  in  a  good  Garden. 

V-*  —Advertiser  has  been  for  several  years  at  Messrs 
Spngings'  Nursery,  and  wishes  to  improve.  Strong,  active  and 
willing.— C.  O.,  Mr.  Spngings'  Nursery,  St.  Albans. 


GARDENER   (Second),    or    good   JOUR- 
NEYMAN.—Age  ii,  respectable;  experienced  iii  all 

departments.  Good  character.—  1',  L.  SHKONEK,  M.utyr 
Worthy,  Winchester,  Hants. 

(GARDENER    (Under)    in    a   Gentleman's 

V-*  establishment  — Accustomed  to  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Garden,  and  Greenhouse  work.  Good  rcfeict'ccs  from  last  place 
—J.  E.  HOLT,  4.  Mount  Pleasant,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

(^.ARDENER  (Under).— Young  man  rfour 

V>*  years'  good  character  from  present  employer.  Bothy 
preferred. -GEO.  PKOSSER,  The  Gardens,  l'oulikery,  (Jow- 
btii'ge,  Glamorganshire. 

(  J*  ARDENER  (Under),  in  a  yood  establish^ 

V^*  meal.- Ten  years'  experience  in  gardening  —  three 
years  in  last  situation.  Good  ch.vacter.  llothy  preferred  — 
b.  SMITH,  Osbastun  Hall,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire. 

("^.ARDENER  (Under)  or   IMPROVER.— 

*^-A  Age  21.  Give  a  small  premium  if  required.  Four  years' 
good  character  from  present  employers.— HEAD  GARDENER, 
Chacombe  Priory,  Chacombe,  Banbury. 

T?OREMAN,  in  a  good  establishment.— Age 

J-  37  ;  first-class  references.— GAKDENEK,  25,  Halewood 
Road,  Woolton,  Liverpool. 

T^OREMAN,    in     a    good     establishment.— 

.  ,,A6e  33  •  ten  years'  experience.  Fust-class  testimonials. 
—Address  stating  lull  particulars,  to  W.  N.,  4,  Beechfield 
Cottages.  Widmo.e  Road,  Bromley,  Kent. 

"FOREMAN  ;  age  26,  single.— G.  G.  is  anxious 

-*-  to  obtain  a  situation  of  trust  under  a  good  Gardener.  Has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Early  Forcinjr.lhe  Growing  of  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  including  Orchids  ;  also  Tabie  Decoia- 
l}.onl-  Highest  testimonials  from  private  and  public  garueus. — 
G.  G.,  51,  Dorset  Street,  Baker  btreet,  W. 


TT( 


To  Nurserymen. 
'OREMAN    and     PROPAGATOR.  —  The 

-«-  Advertiser,  having  had  twenty  years'  practical  experience 
as  above,  is  open  loan  engagement  where  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 
are  required  in  large  quantities.— A  B.,  Norris  Hill  Cottage, 
Heaton  Norris,  Stockport,  Lancashire. 

IJROPAGATO R    (Indoors    and"" OUT),~of 

,  „  Hard  an"  Sou-wooded  Plant-  ;  neat  and  successful  Budder 
arid  Gralter.-CHAS.  A.  QU1N.MEY,  Mr.  Milsom,  3,  Barrow 
Hill  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  good" 

"  establishment.  Age  21  ;  six  years'  experience— four  in 
present  situation.— J.  H  ,  Swing  Gate,  Rivertiead,  Sevenoaks. 

JOURNEYMAN.-Age    23 ;    ten   years'   ex- 

j  Pe"eIlc,:  '"  a  E0°d  establishment.  Accustomed  to  Forcing 
and  Plant-houses,  llower  aud  Kitchen  Gardening.  No  objec- 
tion to  work  outside— A.  LEAVER,  W>kham  Park  Gardens,' 
near  Banbury,  Uxon. 


JOURNEYMAN    (First),    or    SECOND 

*~J  GARDitNER,  in  a  nedium  establishment.  —  References 
from  good  places.  Can  be  well  recommended.—  W.  E.  A.,  i, 
Meopham  Cottages,  Seveuoaks.  Weald,  Kent. 

TO    FLORISTS  and  OTHERS.— The 

J-  Advertiser  (aRe  25)  seeks  a  situation.  Is  experienced  in 
the  production  of  Cut  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Mushrooms  for 
Covet  Garden.  Highly  recommended.— H.  SHERMAN,  n, 
Summit  Road.  Walihamstow. 

rpO  NURSERYMEN    and    GARDENERS. 

•f-  — E-  Jenkins,  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Alpine, 
Herbaceous  and  Bulbcus  Plants,  is  open  to  a  re-engagement. 
Highest  references.— Woodstock  Cottage,  Leckhampion,  Chel- 
tenham. 

To  Nurserymen. 
1/TANAGER  and  occasional  TRAVELLER. 

^-*-*-  —Thoroughly  experienced,  energetic  and  trustworthy. 
—A.  B.,  Mrs.  Midar's,  Annan  Terrace,  Wellington  Street, 
Dundee 

"DOOK-KEEPER,  or  SHOPMAN.— Twelve 

J-J  years'  extended  general  aquamtance  with  first-class 
Trade.  Highest  character  and  abilities.  References  thoroughly 
satisfactory— G  PRitSSLV,  Messrs.  John  Jefferies  &  Sons, 
Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen,  Cirencester. 

Nursery  Trade. 
/^JLERK,   or  ASSISTANT    SALESMAN.— 

V>  Age  21  :  first-class  references  as  to  hone^y,  diligence  &c. 
Total  abstainer.  — W,,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN,    Seed  or  Floral   Trade.  —  Age 
26;  steady,  trustworthy,  obliging  and  of  good  address.— 
W.  SELLENS,  Bitchett  Wood,  Sevenoaks.  Kent. 

_  To  tae  Seed  Trade. 

QHOPMAN,   or    ASSISTANT.  —  Has   had 

IO  several  years'  experience  in  the  Retail  Seed  Trade  ;  knows 
the  business  well.  Has  a  knowledge  of  plants. — W.  M.,  Mrs. 
Stewart.  45.  Innes  Street,  Inverness. 

HOPMAN     and      FURN  ISHER7~or 

JOBBING  FOREMAN,  well  up  in   both.     Good  refer- 
ences.— W.  B..  5,  Canterbury  Tenace,  Kilbnrn,  N.W. 

Packer 
TVTESSRS.    WM.    CUTBUSH    and    SON 

-l"*-*-  require  at  their  Barntt  Nursery  a  competent,  indus- 
trious, painstaking  MAN  as  above,  to  pack  Pot  Plants  chiefly, 
aad  to  hll  up  his  lime  in  the  Houses.  — Reply  by  letier  only  to 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London.  N. 


TTOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— Cure  for  Indiges- 

J — L  tion. — Indigestion  and  Con  tipation,  with  tor^iduy  of 
the  Liver,  are  the  sources  of  misery  tu  thuus^nds.  who  spend 
each  day  with  accumulated  sufferings,  all  cf  which  may  be 
avoided  by  taking  HiJloway's  Pills.  They  strengthen  and  in- 
vigorate all  the  secretive  and  nutritive  functi'  ni.  "I  heir  action 
is  essentially  purifying  and  strengthening.  They  may  be  safely 
taken  without  interfering  with  ordinary  pursuits,  or  tequiriog 
much  restriction  in  aiet.  They  quickly  ramove  noue  and 
giddiness  in  the  head,  and  dispel  low  spirits  and  nervous  fears. 
These  balsamic  Pills  work  the  cure  without  debilitating  or  ex- 
hausting the  system ;  on  the  contrary,  they  conserve  and 
support  the  vital  principle  by  substituting  pure  for  impure  blood. 
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By  Her  Majesty's . 


\j3  Royal  Letters  Patent. 


REN  DLE'S 


PATENT 


PLANT  HOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c, 

GLAZED    ON     THEIR    PATENT    INDESTRUCTIBLE    SYSTEM. 


SPAN    ROOF    VINERY    OR    PLANT    HOUSE.      (FROM   A   PHOTOGKAPH.) 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  fixed  complete,  by  Experienced  Workmen,  in  any  part  of  I  lie  Country. 

Estimates  Forwarded  on  Application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Books  of  Design  can  be  obtained  post-free  from  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 

WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE  &  CO., 

3,  WESTMINSTER  CHAMBERS,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS, 

The  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Post 
Office  being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and 
Postal  Orders  should  now  be  made  payable  at 

DRURYLANK. 

R   Y    S   T   A   L       PA    LAC    E  — 

GREAT  FRUIT  SHOW.  SEPT.  8  and  9.  Entries 
close  Sept.  1.  Schedules  and  Entrv  Forms  now  ready.  Apply  to 
W.   G.  HEAD.  Crystal  Palace. 

ST.  PETER'S,  THANET— 
The  ISLE  of  THANET  FLORAL  and  HORTICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION  and  COTTAGERS  GARDENING 
SOCIETY  beg  to  announce  their  NEXT  SHOW  will  take  place 
at  Dane  Court,  St.  Peter's,  on  WEDNESDAY.  August  30  next 


c 


GRAND  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SHOW.— 
The  Growers  and  Exhibitors  of  Dahlias  are  hereby 
reminded  that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  a  Grand 
National  Show  of  these  Flowers,  at  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 
on  SEPTEMBER  8  and  9.  Entries  must  be  made  not  later 
than  September  4,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  of  whom  Schedules  may  be  obtained. 

THOMAS  MOORE,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer. 
Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  S.W. :       ____ 

GRAND  HORTICULTU  RAL 

EXHIBITION  in  connection  with  the  Warwickshire 
Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held  at  Warwick  on  TUESDAY 
and  WEDNESDAY.  September  19  and  20.  President,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Upwards  of  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS 
in  PRIZES,  nearly  all  open,  including  handsome  prizes  for 
Plants,  Cut  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  special  for  Dinner-table 
Decoration.  Amateur  and  Professional  Classes.  Entries  close 
Monday,  September  4.     Schedules  free  on  application  to 

Mr.  LLOYD  EVANS,  Hon.  Sec. 
Advertiser  Office,  Warwick.      

T'~  HE  INTERNATIONAL  POTATO 
EXHIBITION  will  be  held  at  the  CRYSTAL 
PALACE,  SYDENHAM,  on  SEPTEMBER  ao  and  at.  when 
Prizes  amounting  to  ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded.  Entries  close  on  September  r2. 
For  Schedules  and  particulars  apply  to 

W.  PRETYMAN,  a3.  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 

To  Market  Growers  and  Others. 

FOR     SALE,    18    large    healthy    specimen 
EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA  Plants,  in  14  and  16-inch 
pots.     A  capital  lot.     Offers  addressed  to 

ROBT.  GRINDROD,  Gardens,  Whit6eld,  Hereford. 

ADIANTUM      CUNEATUM.  —  500   well- 
furnished  plants  in  g-inch  pots  ;  also  large  quantity  in 
6-inch  pots.     Prices  on  application. 
M.  ROCHFORD,  Page  Green  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 


A  Special  Cheap  Offer  of 

HARDY  PLANTS  will  be  found  enclosed 
in  my  new  A  B  C  BULB  GUIDE  for  1882.     Free  on 


application. 

THOMAS  S. 
London. 


WARE,    Hale   Farm   Nurseries,  Tottenham, 


Important  to  Nurserymen. 

TRUE  NATIVE  SCOTCH  FIR.  —Orders 
are  now  being  booked  for  fine  2-year  seedlings,  at  the 
lowest  figure  ever  quoted.  Post  samples  and  price  free  on 
application. 

W.  WISEMAN,  The  Nurseries,  Cawdor  Road,  Nairn. 

REEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 

in  great  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

EW     DOUBLE     GLOXINIA, 

Red  and  White. 

t  Plant  or  Bulb,  ioi.  ;    r2  Plants  or  Bulbs,  £,$. 

GEORG  YUNG.  5,  Geleitslrasse,  Offenbach-o-M.,  Germany. 

Azaleas,  Camellias,  Palms,  Roses,  &c. 
(  "t  VUYLSTEKE,  Nurseryman,  Loochristi, 

KJ'  near  Ghent,  Belgium.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  may 
be  had  free  of  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  25.  Savage 
Gardens,  London,  E.C. 

N.  B.  Plants  grown  specially  for  English  Trade. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE    free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ins  anJ  k»dd»ng,   from  mmm.  *o  *«>j.   pu   Jutcu,  iUuug   plj.in.5. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and   Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 
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Tpji.  Rorp^ 

HE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 

COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  tWe  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  &c. 

CG.    VAN    TU  BERGEN,  J  UN.,  Haarlem, 
.     Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,   and 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C 

B~  ELGIAN  STOCK  of  FORCING  PLANTS 
of  the  Ornamental  Plant  Nursery  of  Ghent. 
AZALEA   INDICA  and  MOLLIS   with  buds,    CAMEL- 
LIAS with  buds,  DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,   HELLEBORUS 
NIGRA,      SPIR/EA    JAPONICA    and    PALMATA,    &c. 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application.      Send  Orders  directly  to 
JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Early  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c.  for  present  Planting. 
BULBOUS  PLANTS  of  all  kinds,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW   PLANT   and    BULB    COM- 
PANY beg  to  announce  that  their  AUTUMN  CATA- 
LOGUE is  just  published,  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

AULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS   SPROUT 

PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  ;j  6d.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  3s.  per  1000. 

Packages  $d.  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH.  Crayford  ;  or  J.   BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

GT.  ALBERTS,  Nurseryman,  Boskoop, 
.  Holland,  WANTS  to  EUY  young  plants  raised  from 
seedlings,  graftings,  or  cuttings  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Roses,  American  Plants,  Climbing  Plants,  &c. 
Also  Aralea,  Rhododendron  ponticum  and  Conifers  Stocks,  for 
grafting  now  and  afterward4;. 

ANTED,  CUTTINGS  of  Vesuvius,  Silver- 

leaved.   Pink,  White,   Tricolor,  and  Bronze  GERA- 
NIUMS.   Stats  lowest  price  per  too  to 
The  MANAGER,  The  Nurseries.  New  Beckenham.  Kent. 

WANTED,   on  August    31,  50    dozen   Cut 
Blooms  of  the  OLD  CLOVE  CARNATION.   Any  one 
able  to  supply  all  or  part  of  the  above  may  apply  to 

J.  STANDISH  AND  CO.,  52,  St.  George's  Places,  Knights- 
bndge,  S.W.,  stating  price. 

ANTED,        LAVENDER        PLANTS. 

Apply,  stating  prices  per  100  and  size,  to 
G.  D.  VALLANCE.  Tresco  Gardens.  Scilly,  Cornwall. 

WANTED,  Queen  PINES,  find  PEACHES, 
MELONS,  "and    APRICOTS.       Also   choice    CUT 
FLOWERS. 

WISE   and  RIDES,  Fruit  and   Flower  Salesmen,  Covent 
Garden. 
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ARLY       FORCING      BULBS. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  received 
their  first  consignments  of  the  above,  in  splendid  condition. 

DLANT   at  once   EARLY   FORCING 

■*-       BULBS  for  the  decoration  of  the  Conservatory,  Drawing- 
room,  &c.,  at  Christmas  time. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  35*.  per  roo, 
3$.  6d.  per  dozen,  +d.  each. 

EARLY  WHITE    ROMAN    HYACINTHS  (Blue   Skin), 
17J.  6d.  per  too.  ar.  6d.  per  dozen,  3d.  each 

EARLY  BLUE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  12s.  6d.  per  100. 
is.  otf*.  per  dozen,  3d.  each, 

LIGHT   BLUE   NEAPOLITAN   HYACINTHS,  i5r.   per 
roo,  is.  per  dozen,  -id.  each. 

DARK  BLUE   NEAPOLITAN   HYACINTHS,    15*.   per 
100,  is.  per  dozen,  3d.  each. 

EARLY   DOUBLE   ROMAN    NARCISSUS,  is.  6d.  per 
dozen,  4//.  each. 

EARLY  PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS,  ir.  gd.  per  dozen, 
3d.  each, 

DOUBLE  SNOWDROPS,  large,  21s.  per  1000,  is.  6d.  per 
100,  sd.  per  dozen. 

SINGLE  SNOWDROPS,  large,  us.  per  iooo,  is.  6d.  per 
100,  $d.  per  dozen. 

DUC  VAN  THOL  TULIPS,  red  and  yellow,   single,  im, 
per  100,  ix.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Note, — These  prices  are  not  binding  after  the  publication 
of  Carters'  Autumn  CATALOGUE. 

COLLECTIONS  of  the  above,  price  5*.,  ?s.  6d.t  16s.,  14s., 
45s.,  and  65*.     20X.  value  Carriage  Free. 

DOUBLE  WHITE  BOUVARDIA, 
"ALFRED  NEUNER."— First-class  Certificate  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Price,  strong  established  plants,  ir. 
each,  gr.  per  dozen,  from  JAM  ES  CARTER  and  CO. 

DOUBLE  PINK  BOUVARDIA, 
"  PRESIDENTGARFIELD,"ahandsome  and  beauti- 
ful variety.  Good  plants,  price  5*.,  lor.  6d.,  15.-.  and  arr.,  each, 
from  JAMES  CARTER  and  CO. 

Carters,    The   Queen's  Seedsmen, 
By  Royal  Command  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
237    and    238,     HIGH     HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 

FOR  PRESENT  SOWING— PRIMROSE, 
Common  Yellow  :  also  KING  CUP  (Caltha  palustris). 
New  Seed  just  harvested.— Prices  on  application  to  WAT- 
KINS  and  SIMPSON,  Seedsmen.  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

BULL'S  choice  PRIMULAS  (alba  and  rosea), 
Herbaceous  CALCEOLARIAS  and  choicest  CINE- 
RARIAS.—150,000  of  the  above  at  is.  $d.  per  dozen  ;  7J.  per 
too;  6or.  per  1000,  all  good,  strong,  and  healthy.  Terms  cash 
with  all  orders. 

T.  FLETCHER  and  SON,  Florists,  &c,  Chesterfield. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
'T'EA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4 J4-inch  pots,  ;£a  per  100,  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO..  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


A  Special  Cheap  Offer  of 

NARCISSUS  will   be   enclosed   in   my  new 
ABC  BULB  GUIDE  for  r88a.     Free  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,    Hale   Farm   Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 


Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

LAPAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
lor.  6d.,   15*.  and  air.    A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,  superb.  71.  6d„  iw.  id.  and  isr. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

TWO  HUNDR~ED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 
CEOUS and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &C.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id,  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  255. 
R.  SMITH  and  CO.,   Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

L Flies  of  the  va  i7 l ey~.— 
Very  best  quality,  prepared  for  early  forcing,  true  large 
flowering  variety,  37.1.  per  1000  for  cash  with  order.  Stock,  half 
a  million.  These  crowns  can  be  relied  upon,  as  no  inferior 
quality  is  kept.  All  orders  strictly  executed  in  rotation. 
T.  JANNOCH,  Lilyof  the  Valley  Grower,  Dersingham,  Norfolk. 

EXHIBITION  of  SINGLE  DAHLIAS.— 
5000  of  these  are  now  in  flower  at  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham.  The  collection  embraces  all  the  finest 
sorts  in  cultivation  —  the  New  Large-flowered  Strain  being 
particularly  attractive.  An  inspection  is  cordially  invited.— 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London.  ^___ 

AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHII.— Upwards  of 
100,000  of  the  above,  extra  fine  Plants  ;  also  fine  stock 
of  AMPELOPSIS  SEMPERVIRENS.  Are  now  receiving 
orders  for  STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES,  which 
are  unusually  fine  this  season.     Prices  on  application  to 

W.  B.  ROWE  (Limited),  Barbourne  Nurseries,  Worcester. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Tuesday  Next. 
PHAL^ENOPSIS  STUARTIANA.  PHAL/ENOPSIS  IN- 
TERMEDIA PORTEI.and  P.  VIOLACEA. 
MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  August  29,  at  half-past 
12  o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
fine  imported  plants,  in  quantity,  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
of  PHAL/ENOPSIS  STUARTIANA,  PHAL/ENOPSIS 
VIOLACEA,  a  splendid  DENDROBE  from  the  Phihppine 
Islands,  with  flowers  resembling  as  near  as  possible  in  size 
and  colour  those  of  D.  inlundibulum.  17  on  a  spike,  and  upwards 
of  300  on  a  plant ;  a  CYPRIPEDIUM  believed  to  be  new  and 
fine;  SACCOLABIUM  HARRISONIANUM,  pure  white,  de- 
liriously fragrant ;  L/ELIA  PURPURATA,  gTand  masses  ;  and 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDR/E.  At  the  same  time 
will  be  offered  fine  plants  of  PHAL/ENOPSIS  SCHILLE- 
RIANA,  P.  AMABILIS,  VANDA  LOWII,  one  plant  of 
PHAL/ENOPSIS  INTERMEDIA  PORTEI,  and  other 
choice  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Dutch  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  August  30,  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  an  importation  of  choice-named 
Double  and  Single  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
NARCISSUS,  SCILLAS,  SNOWDROPS,  and  other  BULBS, 
just  arrived  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  lots  to  suit  all 
buyers.  Also  RUSTIC.  WOOD,  and  WIRE  FLOWER 
STANDS.  WINDOW  BOXES,  AQUARIUMS,  GARDEN 
ENGINES,  LAWN  MOWING  MACHINES,  and  various 
other  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Wednesday  Next. 
IMPORTED    ORCHIDS. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  August  30, 
at  half-past  t2  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Carder,  &  Co..  a  grand  lot  of  imported  plants,  of 
BARKERIA  SKINNERI,  BARKERIA  SPECTABILIS, 
CATTLEYASK1NNERI, ODONTOGLOSSUM  GRANDE, 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM  (Alexandra:),  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM PULCHELLUM.  EPIDENDRUM  MACRO- 
CHILUM,  LYCASTE  SKINNERI.  splendid  masses,  and 
extraordinary  fine  bulbs  ;  ONCIDIUM  WENTWORTHIA- 
NUM,  ONCIDIUM  ORNITHORRHYNCUM,  &c,  all  in 
the  best  possible  condition. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Dutch  Bulbs.— Trade  Sales. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  August  28, 
WEDNESDAY,  August  30,  and  SATURDAY.  September  2, 
at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  DUTCH  BULBS, 
comprising  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses, 
Narcissus,  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  and  other  BULBS,  just  arrived 
from  well-known  farms  ia  Holland,  and  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade 
and  private  buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 
CATTLEYA    DOWIANA.  ONCIDIUM    MARSHALLIA- 
NUM.CATTLEYA  HOLFORDII,  BURLINGTONIA 
FRAGRANS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  been  instructed 
by  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his 
Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  August  31,  at  half-past  r2  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely, imported  plants,  just  received  in  very  fine  condition,  of 
CATTLEYA  DOWIANA.  including  many  masses  of  extra- 
ordinary size  and  good  form  ;  also  ONCIDIUM  MARSHAL- 
LIANUM,  exceedingly  fine  plants  ;  CATTLEYA  HOL- 
FORDII,CYPRIPEDIUM  SCHLIMII.  BURLINGTONIA 
FRAGRANS.TRICHOCENTRUM  ALBO-PURPUREUM, 
ONCIDIUM  LANCEANUM.ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEX- 
ANDRA (St.  Alban's  varieties),  CATTLEYA  PUMILA  and 
its  varieties,  ONCIDIUM  SPECIES,  probably  quite  new  ;  and 
other  choice  importations. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  September  6,  at 
half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  without  reserve,  a  fine  COL- 
LECTION of  EAST  INDIAN  ORCHIDS,  the  Property  of 
a  Gentleman  at  Wood  Green,  amongst  which  will  be  found 
some  fine  specimens  of — 


Saccolabium  Turneri,  from 
£Ir.  Turner's  original  plant 

Phala;nopsis  leucorrhoda 

Lselia  anceps  Dawsoni 

Dendrobium    Ainsworthii    ro- 
seum 

Aerides  Schroderii,  three  leads 


Saccolabium  Holfordii,  from 

the  original  plant 
Angrsecum  Kotschyi 
L;elia  elegans  alba 
Dendrobium  Brymerianum 
Vanda  ccerulea,  fine  plant 
Aerides  affine  superbum 


And  many  other  rare  and  valuable  plants. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

F.  &  A.  Smith's  Nursery,  Thurlow  Park,  West 

DULWICH. 

By  order  of  the  Mortgagee.     Without  Reserve. 

IMPORTANT  to  the  TRADE  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  September  13 
and  T4,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day.  the  whole  of  the 
Stock  in  Trade,  comprising  60,000  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE  PLANTS,  a  splendid  lot  of  3000  AZALEAS  aud 
CAM  ELLI  AS,  embracing  several  fine  specimems  of  the  choicest 
varieties  ;  10,000  Soft  and  Hard-wooded  HEATHS,  in  48's  and 
larger  pots  ;  ro.000  small  succession  HEATHS,  10,000  well- 
berried  SOLANUMS,  3000 Zonal  and  Tricolor  GERANIUMS, 
tsooo  PELARGONIUMS,  a  fine  stock  of  ASPARAGUS 
PLUMOSUS,  600  PALMS,  &c.  Also  Utensils  in  Trade, 
including  Covered  SPRING  VAN,  OPEN  DITTO,  Heavy 
and  Light  Spring  CARTS,  POTS,  BARROWS,  and  other 
effects. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  of  W.  H. 
BENNETT,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  14,  Red  Lion  Square.  W.C.  ;  and 
of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

N.B.  The  well-known  NURSERY  to  be  DISPOSED  OF, 
by  order  of  the  Mortgagee,  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Full  parti- 
culars of  the  Auctioneers. 


Lea  Bridge  Nurseries.— Leyton. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
beg  to  announce  that  they  are  instructed  by  Mr.  John 
Fraser  to  hold  his  ANNUAL  SALE  of  HEATHS  and  other 
WINTER  BLOOMING  PLANTS,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  20. 

Further  particulars  will  appear. 

Lee,  Kent 

PRELIMINARY     NOTICE. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE   and    MORRIS 
are  instructed  by 
Mr.     BENJAMIN      MALLER 

to  conduct   his  ANNUAL    SALE  of   ERICAS,  &c,   on  the 

Premises  as  above,  on  TUESDAY,  September  10,  1882. 
S,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.     _ 

Tottenham,  N.— Annual  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
beg  to  announce  that  they  have  received  instructions 
from  Mr.  John  Mailer  to  hold  his  ANNUAL  SALE  of 
WINTER  BLOOMING  HEATHS  and  other  PLANTS  on 
THURSDAY.  September  21. 

The  Stock  is  in  remarkably  fine  condition,  and  an  inspection 
is  solicited. 

Preliminary  Notice. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  Mr.  R.  N.  Osborn,  deceased. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  favoured  with  instructions  from  the  Executors  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City, 
E.C..  on  THURSDAY,  October  5,  the  following  properties  :— 

FULHAM.—  An  attractive  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
ESTATE,  situate  in  Munster  Road,  Fulham,  frontages  of 
3274  ft.  to  proposed  new  roads,  and  containing  a  total  area  of 
4a.  or.  n  p.  ;  also  the  detached  brick-built  Residence  and 
Conservatory  attached. 

SUNBURY.  —  The  productive  FREEHOLD  ESTATE 
known  as  Osborn's  Old  Nursery,  containing  17  a.  o  r.  11  p., 
together  with  the  Goodwill  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Business, 
established  for  so  many  years,  and  enjoying  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. There  is  also  a  detached  eight-roomed  House,  thirteen 
newly-erected  Greenhouses,  heated  upon  the  most  improved 
principles,  Pits,  Sheds,  Stabling,  and  other  Out-buildings.  The 
property  could  be  profitably  utilised  for  building  purposes, 
without  interfering  with  the  remainder  of  the  land  for  carrying 
on  the  present  business. 

HAMPTON  (ten  minutes' walk  from  Fulwell  Station).— A 
compact  FREEHOLD  ESTATE  known  as  Osborn's  Nursery, 
Bioad  Lane,  Hampton,  containing  an  area  of  5  acres.  It  is  now 
cultivated  and  cropped  with  Fruit  Trees  and  other  nursery 
stock,  but  is  also  adapted  for  building  purposes. 

Particulars  and  plans  of  the  several  estates  are  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  may  be  had  on  application  of  Messrs. 
WALKER,  BELWARD,  and  WHITFIELD,  Solicitors,  5, 
Southampton  Street.  Bloomsbury,  W.C,  or  of  the  Auctioneers 
and  Surveyors,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 

N.B.  Messrs.  P.  &  M.  would  urge  the  Trade  and  others  to 
make  an  early  inspection  of  the  thriving  young  Nursery  Stock 
growing  at  Sunbury  and  Hampton.  The  Evergreens  and  Fruit 
Trees,  as  well  as  the  Roses  (which  are  now  in  bloom),  for  careful 
selection  of  sorts,  aud  luxuriance  of  growth,  cannot  be  surpassed. 
The  whole  will  be  sold  by  Auction,  unless  the  purchasers  of  the 
Freehold  Estate  agree  to  take  the  Stock  at  a  valuation. 

r|i<J     TJ£     5DLD,     a    SMALL      NURSERY, 
-L     North  of  London.    Nearly  1  acre,  two  large  Greenhouses, 
one  small,  all  heated  by  hot  water.      Several  Pit  Lights,  well 
stocked.     Good  chance  for  jobbing.     Sold  for  domestic  reason. 
PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

NURSERY,  SEED,  and  FRUIT  BUSI- 
NESS  for  TMMEDIATE  DISPOSAL,  at  Great 
Marlow.  No  opposition.  Splendid  opportunity  for  a  Practical 
Man  with  small  capital.  Goodwill.  Valuable  Lease  of  Premises 
(recently  rebuilt),  Stock,  Furniture,  and  Book  Debts  about 
^300.    Apply  to 

H..  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C 

To  Market  Gardeners  and  others. 

THE  CORPORATION  OF  READING 
are-  prepared  TO  LET,  from  Michaelmas  next  (for  a 
term  if  desired),  a  substantial  HOUSE  and  OUTBUILDI NGS, 
together  with  10  acres  or  more  of  Sewage-Irrigated  LAND  for 
Market  Garden  Purposes. 

Cards  to  view  and  particulars  can  be  obtained  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
CHAMPION,  Manor  Farm,  Whitley,  near  Reading. 
Reading,  Aug.  16,  1882. 

Basingstoke  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

THIS  AUTHORITY  is  PREPARED 
to  RECEIVE  TENDERS  for  the  RENTING,  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  about  TWENTY  ACRES  of  LAND,  to  be 
used  for  the  disposal  of  the  Sewage  of  their  district  ;  also  the 
Cottage  on  the  Land. 

SEALED  TENDERS,  marked  "  Tender  for  Renting  Land 
at  Sewage  Outfall  Works,"  to  be  sent  to  me  on  or  before  the 
4th  of  September,  1882. 

TERMS  of  LETTING  to  be  seen  at  my  Office  in  New  Street. 
By  order,  W.  H.  BAYLEY,  Clerk  to  the  Authority. 

Basingstoke. — August  17,  1882. 

DESIGNS  Made  and  Works   EXECUTED 

In  the  Arrangement  of  TERRACES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
FLORAL  CORRIDORS,  ROOF  GARDENS  on  uninter- 
esting Lead  Flats,  &c,  formed  with  substantial  PULHAMITE 
KERB  for  the  FLOWER  BORDERS,  JARDINIERE,  &c  , 
in  TERRA-COTTA  or  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  of  various 
Colours. 

BALUSTRADES,  VASES,  PEDESTALS,  FIGURES. 
FOUNTAINS,  CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW  BOXES 
in  great  variety,  suitable  for  any  style  of  House. 

Various  Specimens  of  KERB  or  EDGING.  PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT  GRAVEL  PATHING  for  GARDEN,  TER- 
RACE and  other  WALKS  and  FLOORS,  to  be  seen  at  the 
Horticultural  Company's,  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  at  The  Orchard, 
Philip  Lane,  Tottenham;  and  at  our  Brixton  Depot  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  above  to  be  seen.  DURABILITY 
GUARANTEED. 

A  Photographic  Book  of  over  aoo  Illustrations,  with  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  for  Inspection  on  receipt  of  twelve  stamps. 


Address — 

PTJLHAM  &  SON,  The  Works,  Broxbourne. 

(Established  in  1837.) 

VALOTA    PURPUREA,    Cheap,    ioj.,   6s.t 
and  31.   per  dozen.      LACHENALIA    PURPUREA, 

if.  per  dozen. 

Mr.  G.  FLETCHER,  High  Bank,  Halliwell,  Bolton. 


Robert  Arthur  Osborn,  deceased. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  all 
Creditors  and  other  persons  having  any  CLAIMS  or 
DEMANDS  against  or  upon  the  estate  of  ROBERT  ARTHUR 
OSBORN,  late  of  Fulham,  Hampton,  and  Sunbury,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  but  lately  residing  at  Hayings,  in  the 
County  of  Sussex,  and  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  the  County  of 
Kent,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  trading  under  the  style  of 
Osborn  and  Sons  (who  died  on  the  251I1  day  of  June.  1882. 
and  whose  Will  was  proved  by  Thomas  William  Shoosnmh,  of 
the  Lime  Works,  Camberwell,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Manager 
of  Lime  Works,  and  John  Edward  Ewing,  of  Eaton,  near 
Norwich,  Nurseryman,  in  the  Principal  Registry  of  the  Probate 
Division  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice,  on  the  2d 
day  of  August,  1882),  are  hereby  REQUIRED  TO  SEND  in 
writing  the  particulars  of  their  CLAIMS  or  DEMANDS  to  us, 
the  undersigned,  the  Solicitors  for  the  said  Executors,  on  or 
before  the  6th  day  of  OCTOBER  NEXT,  after  which  day  the 
said  Thomas  William  Shoosmith  and  John  Edward  Ewing  will 
proceed  to  distribute  the  assets  of  the  said  Robert  Arthur 
Osborn  among  the  parties  entitled  thereto,  having  regard  to  the 
debts  and  claims  only  of  which  they  shall  then  have  had  notice, 
and  they  will  not  be  liable  for  the  assets  of  the  said  deceased  or 
any  part  thereof  so  distributed  to  any  person,  of  whose  debt, 
claim,  or  demand  they  shall  not  then  have  had  notice. — Dated 
this  9th  day  of  August,  1882. 

WALKER,  BELWARD  and  WHITFIELD,  5,  Southamp- 
ton Street,  Bloomsbury,  Solicitors  for  the  said  Executors. 


DANIELS' 

CHOICE      SEEDS, 

FOR  PRESENT  SO  WING. 
Post  or  Carriage  Free  at  Prices  Quoted. 
DANIELS'  DEFIANCE  CABBAGE.— The  most  mag- 
nificent variety  ever  sent  out,  weight  12  lb.  to  15  lb.,     Per 
remarkably  early,  short-legged,  and  compact,  and  of     oz. 
the    most  delicious  Marrow  flavour.     Should   be  in    s.  d. 
•very  garden.         ..    -     ..         ..     Per  packet  ts.  6d.     3     6 

From  Rev.  E.  P.  Cambridge,  IVarmwell Rectory, 
July  si. — "Daniels'  Defiance  Cabbage  has  turned 
out  the  finest  and  most  delicate  flavoured  I  have  ever 
eaten." 

ONION — Daniels'   Golden  Rocca,  magnificent  variety, 
equal  to  the  finest  imported  onions,  per  pkt.  1  s.  fid. 
„     Daniels'  Giant  Rocca  (true),  splendid  variety,  fre- 
quently weighing  2  to  3  lb.  each     ..  ..  ..10 

,,     Large  Red  Tripoli  10 

„     „    White 08 

„    White  Lisbon        06 

,,    „    Spanish  ..         ..         06 

,,     New  Queen  ..14 

LETTUCE-Black-seed  Bath  Cos 10 

„    Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb 16 

,,     Hardy  Hammersmith 10 

PARSLEY— Daniels' Queen..  ..         Per  packet,  \s.     .. 

TURNIP— Daniels'  Improved  Snowball 06 

S^rin!  jfiW/i/wwr/ni-  larger  quantities  on  application. 

DANIELS    BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment.  Norwich. 

B.       S.       WILLIAMS 

BEGS  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT   HIS 

GENERAL   BULB   CATALOGUE  for  1882 

Is  now  ready,  post-free  to  all  applicants. 


VICTORIA  and    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

SPECIAL    OFFER    OF    FERNS. 

Having  a  splendid  stock,  we  offer  100  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 
in  50  species  and  varieties,  for  42^.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 
a5s>  \  So  i°  2S  varieties,  21s.  ;  25  for  ior.  6d.  ;  12  for  4*. 
or  6s. 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  application. 

W.  AND  ].  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 


Ferns   a  Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

W.  AND  ).  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

The  Nurseries,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 
INTENDING    PLANTERS    SHOULD    VISIT 

MESSRS.  LANE  AND  SON'S  extensive 
nurseries  (over  130  acres)  to  see  the  various  Foli.icc  :tml 
Habit  of  Growth  of  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  also  FRUIT 
TREES,  especially  the  PRINCE  ALBERT  APPLE,  in 
bearing. 

DAHLIAS. — These  have  been  a  speciality 
at  the  Slough  Nurseries  for  the  last  50  years,  and  are 
now  in  fine  bloom.  An  inspection  is  invited  All  the  classes 
will  be  represented  at  the  Great  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
September  8  and  9, 

CHARLES  TURNER,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

CAMELLIAS. — Twenty-four,  of  colour,  good 
sorts,  3  to  8  feet,  well  set  wiih  buds.  Would  move  well. 
Must  be  sold.  House  wanted.  Good  market  sorts.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.     Apply,  price, 

W.  DROVER,  Fareham,  Hants. 
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DUTCH   FLOWER  ROOTS. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  our 
large  consignments  of  choice  DUTCH  and 
other  FLOWER  ROOTS  are  to  hand  in 
splendid  condition,  and  that  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  execute  Orders  for  the  same.  For  the 
best  and  cheapest  List  of  the  season,  see  our 
beautifully 

ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE 


HYACINTHS, 

NARCISSI, 

ANEMONES, 

FRUIT    TREES, 

TULIPS, 

LILIES. 


RANUNCULI, 

CLEMATISES, 

CROCUS, 

IRISES, 

ROSES. 

(EC,    &C. 


Gratis  and  Post-free  to  all  Customers,  or 
intending  Purchasers. 


DANIELS    BROS., 

ROYAL     NORFOLK      SEED     ESTABLISHMENT. 
NORWICH. 

New  Seeds  for  Autumn  Sowing. 

TRIFOLIUM  INCARNATUM,  Winter 
RAPE,  RYE.  Field  MUSTARD.  Winter  TARES, 
Italian  RYE-GRASS,  Permanent  PASTURE  GRASSES,  &c. 
Samples  and  quotations  on  application. 

THE    LAWSON    SEED    and    NURSERY    COMPANY 
(Limited),  106,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 


BULBS. 


Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

SPECIMEN  TESTIMONIAL  (UNSOLICITED)  :- 
x*  March  io,  1882.— Crocus,  &c  ,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
planted  Inst  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praised,  having  ;.pikes  of  bloom  0  inches  in  length  anil  so  close 
that  they  appeared  to  he  solid  .'  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom." 

RICHARD    SMITH  &   CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN. 
WORCESTER. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. 

ELSTER  and  KOLLMANN,  Lubeck,  near 
Hamburgh,  Germany,  beg  to  offer  the  above.  Single 
Crowns,  3-yr.  old,  for  forcing,  extra  fine  roots,  32$.  per  1000, 
ca^h  ;  or  34$.  per  1000.  terms  three  month?. 

SPIR/EA  JAPONICA.— Very   strong   Tufts 
for    Forcing,    at    15.1.    per   ico.      Immediate    orders    are 
solicited  by 

ED.  PARRE,  Nurseryman,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

LILIES    OF    THE    VALLEY,  direct   from 
the   Grower  in  Germany,   superior  quality.     Price   and 
particulars  from  agent. 

C.  FROLICH.  9.  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C. 

Dutch  Bulbs. 

OUR  CATALOGUE 

of  the  above  has  been  posted  to  all  Customers,  any  not 
having  received  the  same  will  oblige  by  informing  us  and  a 
duplicate  shall  be  sent.  Our  importations  have  arrived,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  execute  orders  at  once.  We  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  our  Customers  that  notwithstanding  our 
fears  to  the  contrary,  the  Hyacinths  are  very  fine  in  size,  clean, 
handsome  and  heavy. 

HURST  and  SON.  152,  Houndsditch,  London,  E. 


DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


B.  S.  Williams 

BEGS     TO     ANNOUNCE     THAT     HE     HAS     RECEIVED     HIS     ANNUAL     IMPORTATION     OF 

HYACINTHS,     TULIPS,     CROCUS,    NARCISSUS, 

and  other  Bulbous  Roots,  in  fine  condition. 


EARLY    ORDERS    RESPECTFULLY    SOLICITED. 
VICTORIA   AND   PARADISE   NURSERIES,    UPPER    HOLLOWAY,    LONDON,    N. 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


Thos.  Methven  &  Sons 

to  intimate  that  their  importations   of  the  above  have  arrr 
in  line  condition. 

Priced  CATALOGUES  forwarded,  post-free,  oti  application. 


15,    PRINCES   STREET,    and    LEITH  WALK,  EDINBURGH. 
DUTCH  FLOWRR  ROOTS. 

!&3 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

*■  BBG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEY  HAVE  RECEIVED  THEIR  ANNUAL  SUPPLY  OF 

HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS,  TUUPS,and  other  BULBOUS  ROOTS; 

and  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  are  in  fine  condition. 

BULB      CATALOGUE      FOR      1882 

Has  now  been  posted  to  all  our  Customers ;  any  ene  not  having  received  the  same,  a  duplicate 
copy  "will  immediately  be  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY     STOCK. 

EWING  &  CO., 

EA  TON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  via., 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoic*. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


In  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSES;  FRUIT  TREES,  Hushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOPSIS 
VEITCHII,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  &c. 

N.B.  Cut  Roses,  &c,  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  care- 
fully packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  packing. 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  with  the  order,  the 
amount  for  package  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  after  despatch 
of  goods. 

N.B.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWING 
and  CO.,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich.  Cheques  crossed  GURNEY 
and  CO.,   Norwich. 

Trade  Terms   on  application. 

To  the  Trade. 

WM.  CROWE  begs  to  ofter  the  following 
•  at  clearance  prices  : — 

ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  for  pot  culture,  strong  stuff  in  small 
60-pots,  in  about  50  best  double  and  single  varieties,  true 
to  name.  The  plants  are  in  fine  condition  to  pot  on  for 
Winter  flowering.     My  selection,  17s.  6d.  and  25*.  per  100. 

FUCHSIAS,  in  about  25  to  30  best  double  and  single  varieties, 
strong  stuff  in  small  6o's,  my  selection,  izj.  and  151.  per  100. 

GLOXINIAS,  erect  and  drooping  varhlies,  of  the  finest 
quality.  Strong  plants,  now  full  of  flower,  js.  per  dozen, 
45$.  per  100  :  smaller,  in  6o's,  20s.  per  100. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS,  good  plants,  now  full  of  flower,  in 
60-pots,  is.  "</.  per  dozen,  30$.  per  100. 

CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM,  of  the  best  procurable   quality, 
good   stuff,  from  boxes,  16s.  per   100 ;  larger,   from  single 
pots,  20s.  and  301.  per  100.     CATALOGUE  free. 
W.  M.  CROWE.  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

EW    ROSES  of    1S82,  in  pots.— Vendors' 

Selection,  305.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  36J.  per  dozen. 
Tho  sbova  oompric?  all  the  best  English  and  French- raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1S81,  of  above-named  classes,  i8j. 
to  24s.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  i8f.  to  245.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

BMALLER  begs  to  offer  a  large  stock  of 
.  the  following  :  —  ERICA  HYEMALIS  and  other 
varieties;  EPACRIS,  GENISTAS.  AZALEAS,  CYCLA- 
MEN, BOUVARDIAS,  SOLANUMS.  ADIANTUM 
CUNEATUM  and  other  FERNS,  FICUS  ELASTICA, 
GREVILLEAS,  VINES  in  pots,  &c,  all  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. A  finer  lot  of  plants  were  never  offered  in  the  trade.  An 
inspection  is  invited. 

Tiade  CATALOGUE  forwarded  on  application. 
The    ANNUAL    SALE    by  AUCTION   will  be    held  in 
September. 

Burnt  Ash  Lane  Nurseries,  Lee,  S.E. 

UNSURPASSED      SEEDS      for     present 
sowing  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  CABBAGES,  ONIONS, 
CAULIFLOWERS,  &c,  at  moderate  prices. 

See  Descriptive  LIST  free  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,     Seed     Merchants    and 
Nurserymen,  Worcester. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 
JOHN    LAING    and    CO.'S    Gold    Medal 

Is      Collection  is  unrivalled.      They  have  now  in  cultivatiou 
100,000  Begonias,    which    present    to  the    public  an  unprece- 
dented floral  display  of  single  and  double  flowers.     A  visit  is 
solicited  (Catford  Bridge  Station,  South-Eastern  Railway). 
Prices,  izs.  to  605.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application.     Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Novelty. 

GRAND  NEW  BEDDING  PLANT. 

First-class  Certificate  Leeds  Horticultural  Society. 

LOBELIA  "ANDREW  HOLMES." 
By  far  the  best  dark  blue.  See  Advertisements  in  June 
numbers  of  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Price,  iy.  each,  as.  per  doz., 
601.  per  ico.     The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

GEORGE  HOLMES,  Florist,  York. 

A  Cheap  Offer  of 

MISCELLANEOUS      HARDY       BULBS 
will  be  found  on  page  23  of  my  A  B  C  BULB  GUIDE. 
Free  on  application. 

THOMAS   S.   WARE,   Hale   Farm    Nursery,   Tottenham, 
London. 

The  NewZonals  and  Fuchsias  of  1861-2. 

RICHARD      PANNETT,       NURSERYMAN, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  will  send  1  doz.  of  each,  in  good  plants, 
for  12J. ;  ditto  of  1880  for  7s. 

Cuttings,  to  include  new  sorts  of  1880  and  older,  tor.  per  ico 
varieties. 

Descriptive    CATALOGUES    of    the    best    in    cultivatiou 
post-free  on  application. 
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SPECIAL       NOTICE. 


THE 

GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


SATURDAY,    SEPTEMBER    9, 


WILL  CONTAIN   A   BEAUTIFULLY-EXECUTED 


DOUBLE-PAGE     COLOURED     PLATE 

(18  inches  by  13  inches), 
From  a  Painting  by  Fitch,  representing 

A    GROUP    OF    GLADIOLI, 

TOGETHER    WITH 

Articles  on  the  Botany  of  the  Genus,  and  on  the  Best  Methods  of  Cultivation  of  the  Species. 


PRICE,    FIVEPENCE ;        POST-FREE,     FIVEPENCE-HALFPENNY, 
OK    WITH    PLATE    ENCLOSED    IN    CASE,    SEVENPENCE-HALPPENNY. 


V  PURCHASERS  ARE  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  ORDER  THE  PLATE  IN  A  CASE 

to  prevent  injury  from  folding. 
The  cost  of  the  Number,  with  the  Plate  so  protected,  will  be  6d,  if  obtained  through  a  Newsagent. 


NOTICE     TO     ADVERTISERS. 

As   a   large   Extra   Sale   of  this   Number   is  guaranteed,   it  will  be  a  very 

valuable  medium  for  Advertisements. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  SPACE  MUST  BE  SENT  IN  NOT  LATER  THAN  SEPTEMBER  6. 


The    Number   for    the    following   week,    September    16th,    will    contain    a    full    Special    Report    of  the 
GREAT    INTERNATIONAL    FRUIT    SHOW    AT    EDINBURGH. 


W.    RICHARDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STREET,     STRAND,    W.C. 

May   be    Ordered   of  all   Newsagents,    and   at   the   Railway   Bookstalls. 
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FLOWER   ROOTS. 

Carriage    Pre-paid. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester, 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce 

to  their  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public 

generally,  that  their 

Annual  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 
CATALOGUE, 

Containing  very  SELECT  LISTS  of  HYA- 
CINTHS, POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS, 
BORDER  NARCISSUS,  TULIPS,  CRO- 
CUSES, SNOWDROPS,  LILIUMS,  and 
other  FLOWERING  BULBS  and  ROOTS, 
is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded, 
Post-free. 

NAMED     HYACINTHS     FOB     POTS    OR 
GLASSES. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection." 
ico  choicest  selected  bulbs  in  too  varieties. .     8c s.  and  low.  od. 


ioo  choice          „ 

„     in  100 

t 

.     6oj.  and    75*.  od. 

50  choiocM       ,. 

.■    in    50 

40J.  and    50J.  od 

50  choice          1, 

11     in    50 

t 

.     30J.  and    37J.  6d 

»S  choicest        „ 

„     in    25 

.     30s.  and    255.  od. 

as  choice           ,, 

>t     m     25 

,, 

12s.  6d.  and     iSs.  od. 

is  choice           „ 

n     1°    *■ 

,  6*., 

us.,  12s.  and  15J.  od. 

EARLY     SINGLE     WHITE     ROMAN 
HYACINTHS    FOR   FORCING. 

Selected  Strong  Flowering  Bulbs,  per  too.  24J. ;  per  dozen,  js.  6d. 

POLYANTHUS    NARCISSUS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  s    j 

100  in  1 3  choice  named  varieties         . .         . .         . .         ..250 

50  in  12       „  ,,  ,,  ia     6 

25  in    8       „  „  „  6     6 

ia  in    4       ,,  ,,  11  ..  w-  6d.  and     3     6 

EARLY    SINGLE    TULIPS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  f>  j 

100  in  20  choice  named  varieties         18     o 

100  in  10       ,,  ,,  pi  ••         -.  ■•   12     6 

25  in    5       ,,  „  ,,  ■■         •  ■         ■-         ..80 

i>  ia    4      „  „  ,,  ..        ..  «.  and    3    6 


EARLY    DOUBLE    TULIPS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection.1'  s    j 

100  in  15  choice  named  varieties         15     o 

50  in  10       ,,  ,,  |,  ■•         ■ .  •  •         ..76 

»5  in    5       ..  11  »i  *     ° 

ii  in  12      „  „  „  ..         ••  M-  and     3    o 

CHOICE  NAMED  SEEDLING  CROCUSES. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  Jp  j4 

1000  in  20  choice  named  varieties 30    ° 

5001010      ,,  ,i  „  '5    o 

250  in  10      .,  „  ,1  80 

100  in  10      „  „  „  36 


SNOWDROPS. 


Double  or  Single,  selected,  large  bulbs, 

Per  1000,  21J. :  per  100,  zt.  od. 


For  other  Flowering  Bulbs  and  Boots  see  our 
AUTUMN    CATALOGUE. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 

IMPORTERS, 

12,   OLD   MILLGATE,    MANCHESTER. 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


AT    CHRISTMAS 

May  be  secured  by  planting 


SUTTONS' 


FORCING  BULBS 


SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 
OF  BULBS 

Most  suited  for  Late  Summer 
and  Early  Autumn  Potting, 

INCLUDING 

EARLY      ROMAN       HYACINTHS, 

DOUBLE   ROMAN  NARCISSUS, 
PAPER   WHITE  NARCISSUS,  SNOW- 
DROPS, CROCUS,  JONOUILS, 
DUC   VAN   THOL   TULIPS,  SCILLAS, 
&c,  &c,  at 

42s.,  31s.  6d.,  21s.  and  10s.  6d. 

each. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS 

(FOR    FORCING).  J.  d 

Single  White perdozen      3    6 

. .         . .  per  ico    25    0 


EARLY    NARCISSUS 

(FOR    FORCING).  s.    d. 

Double  Roman    .  -    per  dozen  2s.  6d. ;  per  ioo    17    6 
Paper  White  .,       2s.  Od. ;       ,,       14    0 


SUTTONS'   HYACINTHS 


(FOR    FORCING). 
50  Hyacinths,  in  25  named  varieties 
26  „  25      •■  1. 

12  „  12      .. 


1.  d. 

42  0 

22  6 

12  0 


EARLY  TULIPS,  Singled  Double 


(FOR    FORCING). 
100  Tulips,  in  10  varieties 
50  „  10        „ 

25         1,  5 

12         „  4        „    " 


d. 

15    0 

8    0 

4    0 

2    0 


For  full  particulars  of 


BUTTONS'  Choice  FLOWER  ROOTS 


SUTTONS' 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE, 


Gratis  and  post-free  on  application, 


JiMrrufoub 


THE      QUEEN'S      SEEDSMEN, 

and  by  Special  Warrant  to 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

READING,     BERKS. 


THE 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  26,    1882. 


TUBEROUS    BEGONIAS. 

AS  an  element  in  the  question  of  the  necessity 
or  otherwise  of  establishing  special  socie- 
ties for  the  promotion  of  the  cultivation  of  each 
floral  type,  we  might  instance  the  case  of  the 
Clematis  and  the  tuberous  Begonias.  Few 
flowers  have  been  "  improved "  so  remarkably 
of  late  years,  few  have  been  better  cultivated, 
few  have  been  more  appreciated  by  the  general 
public,  but  up  to  this  time  no  one  has  com- 
plained that  the  Royal  Horticultural  or  any 
other  of  the  general  societies  has  neglected  the 
Clematis  or  the  Begonia.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
the  Horticultural  Society  is  concerned  it  has 
entered  into  the  field  itself,  and  produced  at 
Chiswick  a  race  of  Begonias  which  may  hold 
their  own  with  any  others  ;  while  as  to  Pelar- 
goniums, it  has  not  only  grown  all  that  have 
been  sent  for  trial,  but  it  has  collected  and 
cultivated  a  series  of  the  specific  Cape  forms 
which  are  so  interesting  and  so  beautiful  in 
themselves,  and  which  would  furnish  material 
for  some  most  interesting  crosses.  But  there  is  a 
Pelargonium  Society,  and  in  this  case,  at  any 
rate,  the  parent  society  has  not  neglected  its 
duty  to  its  offspring.  It  is,  however,  not  our 
intention  at  present  to  further  advert  to  this 
subject  ;  our  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
rapid  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
"  improvement "  of  the  tuberous  Begonia  of 
late  years.  A  dozen  years  ago  the  parent  forms 
of  these  flowers  were  few  in  number,  and  but 
recently  introduced.  Now  their  descendants 
cannot  be  numbered  ;  they  have  been  crossed 
and  re-crossed  till  they  may  be  said  to  be 
a  very  mixed  lot  indeed.  Still,  for  the  most 
part,  the  changes  have  been  rung  on  three 
species  only — B.  boliviensis,  with  orange-pink 
pendulous  flowers,  and  stamens  arranged  in  a 
long  column,  as  in  the  Mallows  ;  B.  Veitchii, 
with  tufted  leaves,  and  relatively  large  bright 
red  flowers  borne  on  a  leafless  scape ;  and 
B.  Pearcei,  with  mottled  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers.  Both  of  these  species  have  the  stamens 
in  tufts.  The  Begonias,  with  few  exceptions, 
bear  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same 
plant.  Usually  the  male  flowers  have  a  perianth 
of  two  to  four  coloured  segments  ;  the  female 
flowers  a  perianth  of  five  segments.  We  use 
the  word  perianth  here  advisedly,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  determining  in  all  cases  which  is 
calyx  and  which  is  corolla.  In  the  case  of  the 
female  flowers,  below  the  perianth  is  the  three- 
cornered  ovary,  containing  numerous  ovules, 
and  generally  prolonged  at  one  or  more  of  the 
corners  into  irregular  leafy  wings.  The  stigmas 
of  Begonias  occupy  the  centre  of  the  female 
flowers,  and  in  that  particular  group  to  which 
we  are  now  confining  our  attention  they  are 
twisted  corkscrew  fashion. 

For  our  present  purpose  this  is  all  we  need 
say  as  to  the  natural  conformation  of  the  flower. 
Starting  from  these  beginnings  we  have  now 
arrived  at  a  very  extraordinary  series  of  changes 
which  constitute  a  real  triumph  for  the  gardener, 
which  have  added  a  new  source  of  pleasure  to 
the  cultivator  and  to  the  flower-loving  public, 
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and  which  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
philosopher  who    delights   to    trace    in    these 
manifold   mutations   the    guiding   principle    of 
their  formation — who  sees  in  them  the  prospect 
at  least  of  the  solution  of  many  problems  con- 
nected  with  the  development  of  the  two  sexes 
in  plants,  and  the  unravelling  of  the  genealogy 
of  the  group.     In  fine  we  do  not  know  a  more 
attractive  group  for  the  intelligent   amateur  to 
grow,  and  not  only  to  grow  but  to  study.     But 
he  must  begin  at   once.     The   origin   of  these 
splendid  forms  is  now  known,  and  if  it  were  not 
so  the  flowers  in  their  present  stage  very  often 
supply  indications  of  their  origin.     But  progress, 
that  is,  progress  from  a  purely  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  is  so  rapid  that  these  indications  will  speedily 
be    obliterated,    and  then  some  chance   sport 
alone  may  or  may  not  appear  to  give  the  requi- 
site clue.     The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  study  the 
typical  forms.     Already  this  is  no  easy  thing, 
for,  in  cultivation  at  least,  these  primitive  forms 
have    been   banished— ousted    by  their   "im- 
proved" descendants.     Without  any   crossing 
or  hybridisation  at   all— by    mere   cultivation, 
and  especially  by  selection  of  seedling  varia- 
tions and  the   rejection  of  inferior   ones — the 
parent  types  themselves  have  been  so  improved 
upon   that    we   very  much   doubt  whether  any- 
thing like  a  typical  representative  of  the  original 
species  could  be  met  with  anywhere  out  of  a 
botanic  garden.     At  Kew,  indeed,  we  have  seen 
comparatively  recently  specimens  of  B.   boli- 
viensis,  B.  Pearcei,  and  B.  Veitchii  sufficiently 
unaltered  for  the  purposes  of  study.     Moreover, 
there  are  the  original   figures   in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  and  other  periodicals  to  refer  to.    The 
little  woodcuts  we  give  of  B.  Veitchii  (fig.  47) 
and  B.  boliviensis  (fig.   48)  as  they  were  when 
first  introduced,  may  also  serve  to   show  the 
enormous  strides  that  have  been  made. 

Again,  there  are  the  dried  specimens  in  the 
herbaria  ;  but  these,  of  course,  are  not  very  satis- 
factory for  our  present  purpose,  though  they 
suffice  to  show  the  general  habit  of  the  types. 
Those,  moreover,  who  wish  to  work  out  this 
subject — and  we  can  promise  them  it  is  a  most 
attractive  one  for  those  who  have  the  requisite 
leisure — should  refer  to  M.  Fournier's  excellent 
paper  on  seedling  tuberous  Begonias,  treated 
from  the  botanical  point  of  view,  and  contained 
in  the  Journal  de  la  Sociite  Centrale  d Horti- 
culture de  France,  1879.  That  paper  contains 
a  summary  of  what  was  known  in  France  on  the 
subject  up  to  the  date  of  publication.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  since  that  time,  but 
still  M.  Fournier's  paper,  whether  all  his  con- 
clusions are  tenable  or  not,  will  remain  a  very 
important  contribution  to  the  natural  history 
and  affinities  of  the  group. 

Confining  ourselves  to  generalities,  we  may 
say  that  by  selection  and  cross-breeding  the 
"habit"  has  been  altered;  the  tufted  habit  of 
the  original  B.  Veitchii  has  been  almost  lost, 
and  in  place  we  have  stiff,  erect,  robust  stems 
or  pendulous  branches,  which  render  the  plants 
so  effective  in  baskets.  The  variations  in 
the  foliage  that  have  been  secured  are  too 
numerous  and  too  intricate  to  be  more  than 
mentioned.  The  floweis  have  been  made  to 
throw  themselves  well  up  beyond  the  leaves — 
their  form,  substance,  duration,  all  improved, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  they  may  be  used  as 
bedding  plants  with  great  advantage.  A  few 
years  ago  who  would  have  thought  of  utilising 
the  soft  succulent  Begonias  as  bedding  plants?— 
and  yet  such  is  now  their  robust  habit,  such  the 
depth  and  brilliancy  of  their  colour,  that  they  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  destitute 
of  the  vulgar  glare  so  painful  in  the  case  of  badly 
grouped  or  injudiciously  selected  Pelargoniums. 
And  as  to  colour,  they  may  be  had  of  every 
hue,  from  snow-white  to  deepest  crimson  and 
purest  yellow.  A  blue  Begonia  is  apparently  as 
hopeless  as  ablue  Rose,  still,  in  the  face  of  such 
astonishing  changes,  we  shall  not  proclaim  the 


impossibility  of  such  a  Begonia,  though  we 
must  admit  there  are,  to  our  knowledge,  no 
indications  of  the  production  of  such  a  tint. 
But,  within  the  limits  we  have  indicated,  there 
is  a  wonderful  range,  and  a  wonderful  variety  of 
colour,  as  any  one  who  has  visited  Messrs.  John 
Laing  &  Co.'s  show-house  at  Forest  Hill  must 
admit.  To  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  this  re- 
markable collection,  it  is  hardly  too  late  even  now 
to  recommend  them  to  do  so.  Even  if  the  full 
magnificence  of  the  spectacle  is  past,  there  will 
be  enough  left  to  show  the  astonishing  quantities 
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of  plants  both  indoors  and  outdoors,  and  enough 
to  illustrate  the  variety  in  form  and  colour, 
which  have  mainly  prompted  these  remarks. 

So  far  as  colour  and  substance  go  we  need 
say  no  more,  but  as  to  the  form  of  the  flower,  now 
elongated  and  somewhat  compressed  from  back 
to  front,  now  circular  and  cup-shaped  according 
to  the  florists'  ideal,  now  compact  like  a  double 
Rose  or  a  double  Balsam,  now  with  a  central 
projecting  tuft  like  a  double  Hollyhock,  now 
with  three  or  five  or  more  centres  like  a 
Souvenir  de    la   Malmaison   Rose,   and  again 


Fig.  46. —monstrous  begonia. 

with  all  kinds  of  abnormal  and  irregular  forms, 
such  as  the  proliferous  form  shown  at  fig.  45, 
where,  instead  of  a  single  flower  being  produced 
within  the  two  sepals,  a  whole  inflorescence  of 
small  semi-double  white  flowers  is  produced. 
As  to  all  these,  it  is  necessary,  we  think,  to  say 
a  word  or  two—  first,  because  it  is  interesting  to 
know  how  they  come  about,  and  not  only  inter- 
esting but  practically  important,  as  supplying  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  method  of  procedure  to 
obtain  the  desired  form,  whatever  it  may  be — 
and,  in  the  next  place,  because  so  numerous 
are  the  types  likely  to  become  that  in  future 
some  sort  of  classification  must,  for  conveni- 
ence sake,  be  adopted,  and  we  see  quite  enough 


of  the  classifications  adopted  in  the  case  of 
florists'  flowers  in  general,  not  to  be  convinced 
that  a  classification  based  on  first  principles  is 
far  superior  to  any  one  that  is  merely  arbitrary 
and  expedient,  though  we  must  admit  that  very 
often  no  other  is  within  the  range  of  practica- 
bility. Because  we  do  not  think  this  is  so  at 
present  among  tuberous  Begonias,  we  venture 
to  call  attention  to  the  subject.  The  underlying 
principles  regulating  the  form  of  the  flower 
depend  on  its  sex,  male  or  female  ;  on  the  way 
in  which  the  stamens  in  the  male  flower  are 
naturally  arranged  as  before  explained  ;  on  the 
particular  way  in  which  they  become  double — 
for  there  are  three  or  four  or  more  ways  in 
which  they  become  double  ;  on  the  fact  whether 
the  central  axis  of  the  flower,  botanically 
speaking  the  "  thalamus,"  is  simple  or 
branched— and  so  on. 

The  normal  type  of  the  male  flower  is  to  be 
flattened  from  front  to  back  so  as  to  produce  a 
flat  flower  ;  when  unopened  the  two  outer 
perianth  segments  are  in  contact  just  as  the 
two  halves  of  a  bivalve  shell,  the  inner-side 
segments  are  usually  much  smaller.  Tne  florist, 
of  course,  wants  to  alter  this  ;  his  idea  is  not  a 
flower  like  an  oyster  in  shape,  but  a  circular 
cup  like  that  of  a  single  Rose.  To  this  end  he 
endeavours  by  cross-breeding  and  selection  to 
increase  the  tendency  to  a  circular  outline  in 
the  outer  segments,  with  which  he  has  com- 
paratively little  difficulty,  and  he  strives  to 
make  the  side  lobes  or  segments  equally  wide 
and  circular,  in  which  he  has  more  difficulty  ; 
but — and  here  comes  in  the  value  of  a  little 
botanical  knowledge — it  is  only  in  the  male 
flower  that  this  difficulty  exists  ;  and  the  reason 
is  obvious,  as  the  natural  symmetry  of  such  a 
flower  is  two-sided  ;  in  the  female  flower — 
where  what  botanists  call  the  radiating  sym- 
metry, naturally  prevails — he  has  much  less 
difficulty  in  procuiing  a  flower  with  fine  equal 
circular  lobes. 

In  the  case  of  the  double  flower,  it  is 
notorious  that  the  male  flowers  are  much  more 
prone  to  this  change  than  the  female  ones,  and 
the  reason  again  is  obvious  enough  to  a  botanist, 
who  contrasts  the  relatively  simple  conforma- 
tion of  the  normal  male  flower,  where  the  parts 
are  mostly  free  and  separate  one  from  the 
other,  with  the  female  flower,  where  the  base 
of  the  perianth  is  inseparate  from  the  ovary — 
an  arrangement  causing  the  latter  to  be,  in 
botanical  parlance,  "  inferior."  The  change  to 
a  double  condition  would  thus  be  simpler  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female,  even  if  it  were  not 
for  the  predominating  fact  that  while  in  the 
male  flowers  we  have  a  crowd  of  stamens,  all 
of  which  may  became  petaloid,  we  have  in  the 
female  flower,  as  ordinarily  constituted,  only 
three  styles,  which  can  undergo  such  a  change. 
The  form  of  the  double  male  flower  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  arrangement  of  the  stamens 
before  alluded  to,  and  on  the  extent,  partial  or 
complete,  to  which  the  stamens  are  rendered 
petaloid.  Thus  in  the  Camellia-like  flowers  of 
some  varieties,  such  as  the  small  double 
white,  figured  at  p.  137,  the  stamens  are 
arranged  in  tufts,  and  each  one  is  completely 
petaloid,  the  segments  therefore  overlapping  in 
the  regular  fashion  so  dear  to  the  florist.  In 
other  cases,  where  the  boliviensis  type  inter- 
venes, the  stamens  are  in  prolonged  spires,  and 
more  or  less  completely  replaced  by  petals.  In 
the  thalamus  or  centre  of  the  flower  branch, 
then,  we  have  a  long  column  beset  with  tufts  of 
petaloid  stamens,  just  as  in  a  double  Hollyhock 
or  Hibiscus.  Carry  this  a  degree  or  two  further 
and  we  get  within  the  perianth  of  the  primary 
flower,  not  a  mere  tuft  of  petaloid  stamens,  but 
a  whole  inflorescence,  consisting  of  six  or  eight 
or  more  secondary  flowers  within  the  primary 
one,  as  at  fig.  46.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  seen, 
these  secondary  flowers  are  all  males. 

Of  very  great   interest  are   those  plants  in 
which  male  and  female  organs  exist  in   the 
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same  flower,  as  in  the  famous  Begonia  frigida, 
which  occasioned  such  discussion  when  it  was 
first  mentioned  in  our  columns  many  years  ago, 
and  many  examples  of  which  have  since  been 
met  with.  In  other  cases  the  males  assume 
more  or  less  of  the  guise  of  the  females,  or  vice 
versa.  We  have  only  space  to  mention  some 
of  these  cases,  one  in  which  a  flower,  male  by 
position  and  outward  conformation,  had  its 
stamens  replaced  by  open  superior  carpels  with 
numerous  ovules.  This  was  a  mere  case  of  the 
replacement  of  the  organs  of  one  sex  by  those 
of  the  other.  The  other  was  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  so  remarkable,  that  we  called  our  artist's 
services  into  requisition  to  depict  it.  This  again 
was  a  male  flower,  in  which  the  stamens  were 
replaced  by  petal-like  open  carpels,  on  whose 
upper  face  were  developed  a  crowd  of  ovules  at 
the  base,  intermingled  with,  or  rather  gradually 
passing  into  a  series  of  small  petal-like  straps, 
forming  a  fringe  to  the  petal.  On  examination 
it  is  clear  that  these  straps  are  only  the  funicles 
of    the  ovules  developed  in  the  form  of  small 


FUCHSIA  TRIPHYLLA,  Liuntus. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  true  Fuchsia  coccinea  in 
the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
nothing  so  interesting  in  the  genus,  either  botanically 
or  horticulturally,  as  the  present  plant  has  come  to 
light.  It  is  remarkable  at  this  late  date  in  the  history 
of  Fuchsias  that  this  species,  above  all  others,  should 
appear  as  a  new  garden  plant,  yet  we  believe  that  it 
has  never  before  been  in  cultivation.  It  is  remark- 
able because  this  species  was  the  first  of  the  genus 
discovered,  and  the  one  upon  which  the  genus  Fuchsia 
was  founded,  though  from  an  early  period  its  identity 
has  been  lost,  through  another  species  being  associated 
with  it,  or,  rather,  accepted  for  it.  Another  note- 
worthy fact  is  that  Fuchsia  triphylla,  Linn.,  syn.  F. 
racemosa,  Lam.,  is  the  only  species  known  to  be 
indigenous  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  so  far  as  we 
know,  it  is  confined  to  the  island  of  St,  Domingo  or 


species  had  been  recognised,  and  figured  on  plate  14. 
Although  Iho  figures  arc  rude  and  inexact  as  to  the 
number  of  the  stamens,  only  four  being  represented, 
and  as  to  the  shape  of  the  petals,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Plumier's  plant  was  of  the  same 
species  as  the  one  before  us.  I  Ic  designates  it 
Fuchsia  triphylla  flore  coccineo,  which  Linneus, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Species  Ptantarum  ('753). 
p.  iioi,  reduced  to  Fuchsia  triphylla,  in  accordance 
with  his  rule  of  binominal  nomenclature.  In  the  sixth 
fascicle  of  Burmann's  publication  of  Plumier's  draw- 
ings, which  appeared  in  175S,  there  is  a  representa- 
tion of  a  flowering  branch  (pi.  133,  fig.  1).  This  is 
taken  up  in  the  second  edition  of  Linneus'  Species 
Plan/arum  (1762),  p.  159.  LaMarck,  in  his  Tableau 
En,  vcloptdiquc,  &-C.  (1793),  p.  423,  gives  a  modifica- 
tion of  Linneus'  description  of  Fuchsia  triphylla,  and 
without  comment  changes  the  name  to  Fuchsia  race- 
mosa. liy  this  time  several  other  species  of  the  genus 
were  known,  notably  F.  macrostema,  the  parent  of 
our  hardy  Fuchsias,  and  La  Marck  was  probably 
influenced  in  changing  the  name  by  the  fact  that  this 
species  also  sometimes  has  the  leaves  in  threes,  some- 
times in  pairs,  and  that,  therefore,  the  name  triphylla 
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Fig.  4S.— begonia  boliviensis.    (see  p.  262.) 


petals,  the  ovules  themselves  being  more  or  less 
completely  suppressed.  But  this  is  not  all  : 
these  petaloid  funicles  may  often  be  seen 
terminating  in  a  stigmatic  appendage,  so  that 
we  have  a  petal  of  a  male  flower  bearing  ovules, 
and  these  ovules  showing  a  tendency  to 
masquerade  as  ovaries.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  this  is  a  solitary  exception.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  saw  several  at  Messrs.  Laing's, 
evidently  destined  to  form  a  race  of  great 
beauty,  but  for  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
a  name  sufficiently  distinctive  and  appropriate. 
A  more  complete  upset  of  morphological  pro- 
prieties can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  wild  confusion,  a  confusion  far 
from  being  incompatible  with  beauty  and 
symmetry,  the  botanist  sees  first  principles  only 
the  more  firmly  vindicated — the  exception  does 
not  vitiate,  it  confirms  the  ideas  of  original 
unity  of  type  and  sex,  community  of  origin,  and 
adaptive  variations. 


Hypericum  reptans. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
chaste  and  the  prettiest  of  Hypericums.  It  is  a  minia- 
ture plant  in  earnest,  and  its  diminutive  appearance 
and  sweet  little  Bowers  almost  appeal  to  the  cultivator 
to  take  compassion  upon  it  and  give  it  a  little  extra 
care.  It  is  now  flowering  at  Chiswick  for  the  first  time. 


Hayti  and  Cuba.  There  is,  however,  no  specimen  of 
this  species  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and  until  living 
specimens  of  it  were  received  Irom  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hen- 
derson &  Son  (who  obtained  it  from  America),  we 
suspected  some  mistake  in  the  locality  attributed  to 
it.  It  came  under  the  name  F.  racemosa,  with  the 
information  that  it  was  collected  by  Thomas  Hogg  in 
St.  Domingo,  where  "it  grows  not  over  18  inches 
high,  forming  a  round  bush,  every  shoot  being  termi- 
nated with  a  raceme  of  orange-scarlet  wax-like 
flowers." 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  this  beautiful 
Fuchsia,  we  will  briefly  sketch  its  history,  in  order  to 
establish  its  identity.  Father  Plumier,  in  whose 
honour  the  genus  Plumieria  was  founded,  travelled  in 
the  French  West  Indies,  chiefly  in  St.  Domingo, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  where  he 
collected  objects  of  natural  history,  and  made  draw- 
ings of  numerous  plants,  &c. ,  the  bulk  of  which  were 
unpublished  at  his  death,  though  afterwards  rudely 
engraved  and  published  by  Burmann.  But  in  1703, 
three  years  previous  to  his  death,  Plumier  published 
his  Nova  Plantarum  Americanarum  Genera.  In  this 
work  he  describes  about  100  new  genera,  illustrated  by 
fair  dissections  of  the  flowers  and  seed  vessels.  Nearly 
all  of  these  genera  are  named  after  botanists  or 
naturalists  of  note,  as  Tumera,  Gerardia,  Parkinsonia, 
Fuchsia,  and  so  on.  The  genus  Fuchsia  is  briefly 
described  at  p.  14,  with  the  observation  that  only  one 


was  inappropriate.  This  probability  seems  almost  a 
certainty  when  we  turn  to  the  same  author's  Illustra- 
tion r/es  Genres,  t.  282,  for  there,  side  by  side,  he 
figures  F.  triphylla  (F.  racemosa)  and  F.  macro- 
stema, both  having  the  leaves  in  threes.  But  it  is 
now  a  fixed  rule  with  botanists  that  no  name  can  be 
superseded  on  account  of  its  inappropriafeness,  so  the 
first,  triphylla,  is  the  one  we  have  to  adopt.  The  next 
notice  of  our  plant  is  in  Descourtilz's  Flore  Si 
iics  Antilles  (1822),  vol.  ii.,  p.  161,  pi.  109.  Descour- 
tilz  states,  on  what  authority  does  not  appear,  that 
Plumier  found  this  Fuchsia  in  St.  Domingo,  in  uncul- 
tivated places,  when  going  from  the  South  to  the 
place  called  the  Grand  Cul-de-Sac  ;  and,  further,  that 
he  himself  had  several  times  found  it  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  The  latter  place  is,  we  presume,  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  itself,  as  there  is  such  a  place 
at  the  eastern  extremity  near  St.  Domingo  ; 
but  Grisebach  does  not  include  any  Fuchsia  in  hi* 
enumeration  of  the  plants  of  Cuba,  nor  Richard  in  his 
Flora  Cubana.  Descourtilz's  figure  is  a  coloured  one, 
though  not  a  very  good  one.  Now  begins  the  confu- 
sion of  this  West  Indian  plant  with  a  South  American 
species.  Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and  Kunth,  in  their 
Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum,  vol.  vi.  (1S23), 
p.  106,  following  Willdenow's  Species  Plantarum, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  339,  regard  Linneus'  F,  triphylla  as  a 
South  American  species,  and  doubtfully  associate 
with  it  a  plant  from  New  Grenada.    In  De  Candolle's 
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Prodromas,  vol.  iii.  (1828),  pp.  38  and  39,  F.  triphylla, 
H.B.K.,  is  made  to  include  F.  triphylla,  Linn.,  ex- 
cluding Plumier's  synonym,  and  F.  racemosa,  Lam.,  is 
kept  up  as  a  distinct  species;  but  as  Linneus  expressly 
quotes  Plumier,  and  as  there  is  no  specimen  in  the 
Linnean  Herbarium  to  prove  that  Linneus  had  a  diffe- 
rent species  in  view,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that 
he  merely  took  up  Plumier's  description  and  figure. 
So  the  synonomy  would  be  Fuchsia  triphylla,  Linn., 
not  of  H.B.K.,  syn.  F.  racemosa,  Lam. 

Turning  to  the  plant  itself  we  think,  judging  from 
a  small  flowering  branch,  that  it  may  turn  out  a 
valuable  ornamental  plant.  It  is  neat  in  habit,  and 
has  small  leaves  (14—3  inches  long),  purplish  beneath, 
and  traversed  by  numerous  lateral  veins  that  curve 
round  and  run  into  each  other  near  the  margin  ;  and 
glowing  cinnabar-red  flowers  about  \\  inch  long  in 
terminal,  nodding  racemes.  Cinnabar  is  the  nearest 
term  we  can  find  to  designate  the  colour,  which  is 
very  beautiful,  and  of  a  different  hue  from  anything 
in  the  genus,  as  far  as  our  memory  goes.  A  striking 
character  in  the  flowers  is  afforded  by  the  ring-like 
inflation  of  the  calyx-tube  around  the  top  of  the 
ovary.  The  petals  are  shorter  than  the  sepals,  and 
the  stamens  do  not  project  beyond  either.  W.  B. 
Hemsley. 

Crassula  monticola,  N.  E.  Brown. 
A  dwarf  branched,  shrubby  species,  growing  from 
6  inches  to  a  foot  or  perhaps  more  in  height,  quite 
glabrous  in  all  parts.  Stem  and  branches  woody, 
ii— 2  lines  thick.  Leaves  opposite  (the  pairs  3—6 
lines  apart),  connate,  ovate  acute,  slightly  concave 
above  except  the  apical  part  which  is  flat,  beneath 
somewhat  gibbous-convex,  6—8  lines  long,  4A— 7 
lines  broad,  2J— 3  lines  thick  in  the  middle,  light 
green  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom.  (When  dried 
the  leaves  are  rust-colour.)  Flowers  in  terminal, 
shortly  pedunculate,  bracteate,  corymbose  cymes, 
\—2  inches  in  diameter.  Pedicels  ij  line  long] 
slender,  pale  pinkish.  Bracteoles  1—2  lines  long' 
hnceolate  acute.  Calyx  J  line  long,  green,  the  seg- 
ments ovate-oblong,  obtuse.  Petals  pinkish-white,  or 
pinkish,  2  lines  long,  1  line  broad,  obovate  oblong, 
the  tips  spreading,  obtusely  rounded,  flat,  without  a 
dorsal  apiculus  or  callosity.  Stamens  five  ;  filaments 
rose-pink,  anthers  blackish,  pollen  yellow.  Hypo- 
gynous  scales  subquadrate,  yellow.  Carpels  five, 
rose-pink,  with  short  recurving  styles. 

South  Africa;  summit  of  Mount  Bothasberg, 
2300  feet  ;  MacOwan,  960  !  ;  rocky  places  at  Loot's 
Kloof,  province  of  Somerset,  J.  Leonard  !  ; 
stony  places  near  Graaf  Reinet,  at  an  altitude  of 
2500—2900  feet,  flowering  in  August,  Bolus,  486  ! 

This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  C.  brevifolia,  Harv., 
having  the  same  habit,  but  differing  in  having  much 
broader  differently  shaped  leaves,  and  apparently  larger 
flowers.  Itwas  introduced  some  years  ago  by  Mr.Bolus, 
but  appears  to  be  somewhat  difficult  to  flower ;  it  has  not 
flowered  at  Kew,  but  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Lynch,  who  obtained  it  from  Kew,  it  flowered  in 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens  during  April  last. 
When  in  flower  it  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  plant. 
N,  E,  Brown. 

KVempferia  vittata,  N.  E.  Br. 
Plant  about  9  inches  high,  with  4-6  leaves  to  a 
stem.  Petiole  3S-5  inches  long,  vaginate  for  nearly 
half  its  length,  rounded  on  the  back,  deeply  and 
acutely  channelled  down  the  face  with  acute  edges, 
glabrous  on  the  upper  part,  with  a  scanty  appressed 
pubescence,  the  basal  half  brownish-red,  upper  part 
green.  Lamina  3A— 4}  inches  long,  2j— 2J  inches 
broad,  elliptic,  veryslightly  oblique,  apex  very  obtusely 
rounded,  with  a  short  apiculus,  base  rounded,  then 
shortly  cuneate  into  the  petiole  ;  above  dark  green, 
with  a  velvety  sheen,  marked  with  a  somewhat 
feathered  grey  stripe  along  the  midrib,  nearly  \  inch 
broad,  glabrous  to  the  eye,  but  under  a  lens  with  a 
few  very  scattered  appressed  hairs,  especially  towards 
the  margins  ;  under-surface  greyish-green,  with  a 
rather  sparse  appressed  silky  pubescence.  Primary 
lateral  veins  10—12  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  which 
is  impressed  above,  prominent  beneath,  veins  not 
prominent  on  either  side.  Inflorescence  central, 
enclosed  within  the  leaf-sheath,  except  the  exserted 
corolla.  Bracts,  two  to  each  flower,  and  closely 
enwrapping  them,  ij  inch  long;  lanceolate,  mem- 
branous, sparsely  hairy-pubescent,  whitish,  speckled 
above  with  purple-red,  the  inner  bract  bifid.  Calyx 
spathaceous,  cleft  on  one  side  to  about  one-third  the 


way  down,  J  inch  long,  membranous,  sparsely  hairy- 
pubescent ;  apex  very  shortly  3-toothed.  Corolla 
tube  slender,  much  exserted,  \\  inch  long;  petals 
(the  three  outer  segments)  oblong  acute,  5—7  lines 
Jong,  1  J— 2  lines  broad,  white  ;  staminodia  (the  three 
inner  segments)  petaloid,  the  two  lateral  ones  elliptic- 
oblong,  acute,  \  inch  long,  2l  lines  broad,  the 
middle  one  (labellum)  concave,  oblong,  subentire,  or 
emarginate  (but  not  bifid)  at  apex,  7—8  lines  long, 
4— 4j  lines  broad,  white,  with  a  central  yellow  band, 
which  widens  out  in  front  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
apex  of  the  lip.  Crest  of  the  anther  concave,  with  the 
apex  revolute  and  minutely  toothed. 

A  new  and  distinct  species,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  at  Loboe,  in  Sumatra,  and  introduced  by 
him  into  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nurseries,  where  it  is 
now  flowering.  The  flowers  themselves  are  not  such 
as  would  recommend  the  plant  to  the  notice  of  horti- 
culturists, but  the  foliage  is  very  good,  and  much 
resembles  that  of  some  species  ot  Calathea  ;  the  rich 
velvety  green  being  well  relieved  by  the  greyish 
central  band.  Botanically  the  species  is  interesting, 
on  account  of  its  entire  lip  ;  in  this  respect  it  resembles 
K.  pandurata,  Roxb.  also  a  Sumatran  species  ;  almost 
all  the  other  members  of  the  genus  having  a  more  or 
less  deeply  bifid,  or  2-lobed  lip.  The  hairs  on  the 
leaves  are  somewhat  difficult  to  see  in  the  living 
plant,  even  under  a  lens,  except  in  certain  lights, 
being  very  fine,  silky,  and  closely  appressed.  N.  £. 
Brown. 

ALPINE    PLANTS. 

M.   Provost's   Garden    at    Chambesv.— In   a 
space   of   about    80  square    metres    M.    Prevost,   of 
Chambt-sy,     near     Geneva,     has    got     together   an 
almost  complete  collection   of  Swiss   alpine    plants. 
His    rockery    is    of    no    great    elevation,    but    very 
varied  in  form,  and  with  many  steep  slopes.     The 
highest  are  about   1  metre  in  height  (3  feet  3  inches). 
Some  portions  are  constructed  of  limestone,  others  of 
stone  other  than  limestone— some  parts  are  dry,  others 
moist,  and  so  on.     There  are  several  fine  bushes  of 
alpine  Rhododendrons,  18  inches  or  2  feet  in  height, 
doing  well,  and  often  flowering  twice  a  year.     They 
are  placed  where  they  get  plenty  of  light,  but  wheie 
they  are   not  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.     The  soil  con- 
sists of  peat  with  a  little  bog-earth  and   leaf  mould. 
There  are  some  fine  specimens  of  R.  hirsutum,  shaded 
from  the  mid-day  sun  by  walls  of  rock,  against  which 
the   young   shoots  seem  to  attach  themselves.     The 
Edelweiss  forms  perfect  carpets— it  comes  up  every- 
where, and   reproduces  itself  freely  from  seed.     M. 
Prevost  grows   it  in  a  calcareous   soil.     Patches   of 
Soldanella  montana   and    S.    minima   succeed    well, 
and  are  completely  covered  with  flowers.     They  are 
grown  in  an  easterly  aspect,  in  a  light  though  fertile 
soil,  with  good  drainage.     Globularia  nudicaulis,  G. 
nana,  G.  cordifolia,  and  G.  vulgaris,  the  Saponarias, 
the  Gypsophilas,  all  do  well  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Lilium  bulbiferum  is  very  robust  and  free-flowering. 
The  specimens  of  this  plant   were  collected  on  the 
St.  Gothard  some  years  since,  and  have  attained  an 
extraordinary  vigour.      Crypripedium  Calceolus  also 
succeeds  well  and  produces   a   profusion  of  flowers. 
M.  Prevost  grows  these  plants  in  a  light  mossy  soil, 
and  keeps  them  a  little  shaded.     There  is  here  an 
almost   complete   collection   of   Swiss   Ferns.      The 
different  alpine  Primulas  are  also  quite  at  home,  and 
laden  with  flowers.     Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  of  which 
M.  Prevost  has  large  tufts,  is  also  covered  with  flowers 
in  spring.     They  are  grown  in  a  north  aspect,  but  are 
protected  from  an  excess  of  wet,  which  would  cause 
them  to  rot.  The  different  species  of  Androsace,  lactea, 
villosa,  obtusifolia,  Chamayasmc,  emerge  from  little 
pockets,  which  prevent  them  from  spreading  too  far. 
They  flower  profusely,  and  are  self  sown  ;  Androsace 
carnea  is  one  of  M.   Prevost's  triumphs.     It  is  found 
all  over  the   rockery,  the   plants   sowing  themselves. 
Astrantia  minor  is  grown  in  very  porous  and  boggy 
soil,  which  constantly  retains  moisture.     I  saw  one 
tuft  which  bore  not  less  than  200  flower-heads.     In  a 
cleft  of  the  rock,  in    moist    light  soil,  Viola  biflora 
grows  in  abundance,  and  produces  seeds  freely.     Saxi- 
fraga gemmipara,  which  I  never  saw  elsewhere  in  a 
satisfactory  state,  succeeds  perfectly  here,  and  flowers 
freely  in  a  northern  cool  aspect.    Linaria  alpina  grows 
all  over  the  place  in  the  shade,  in  the  sun— it  matters 
not  where,  provided  the  soil  is  not  too  calcareous. 
Uianthus    alpinus  is   particularly  fine,    and   covered 
with  flowers.     It  is  grown  in  full  sun,  on  light  but  rich 
soil.     Papaver  alpinum  is  magnificent,  and  so  full  of 


flower  in  the  summer  months  that  the  foliage  is 
scarcely  visible.  A  number  of  Veronicas,  Dian- 
thus,  and  Campanulas,  grow  freely,  and  repro- 
duce themselves  from  seed.  Gentiana  cruciata 
shows  here  and  there  its  fine  heads  of  blue  flowers  ; 
Sempervivums,  Sedums,  Anemones,  grow  vigorously 
on  all  sides.  Tufts  of  Silene  acaulis,  S.  alpestris, 
Lychnis  alpina,  Erinus  alpestris,  E.  albus  ;  Anlhyllis 
montana,  Dryas  octopetala,  Gcum  montanum,  &c, 
all  do  well.  Ranunculus  rutrefohus  reproduces  itself 
from  seed.  Tufts  of  various  species  of  Eryngium  and 
of  Adenostylis  grow  in  the  pockets  at  the  base  of  the 
rockwork,  to  which  they  form  a  fine  background.  A 
patch  of  Ranunculus  parnassifolius  covered  with 
flowers  attracted  my  attention.  The  plants  have 
been  in  the  same  situation  for  the  last  four  years, 
flower  every  season,  and  reproduce  themselves  freely 
from  seed,  so  that  the  patches  increase  in  size  every 
year.  They  are  grown  in  a  moist  boggy  soil.  One 
of  the  greatest  rarities  of  this  garden  is  a  white- 
flowered  Martagon  Lily.  It  was  found  by  M 
Prevost  near  Morcles  four  years  ago,  and  was  planted 
in  his  garden  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree.  Ever 
year  this  Lily  throws  up  three  or  four  stems,  each 
with  twelve  to  filteen  pure  white  flowers.  Achillea 
nana,  a  plant  rare  in  cultivation,  does  well  here,  grown 
in  a  shady  position  in  a  dry  soil.  Opuntia  vulgaris 
and  Arbutus  Uva-ursi  succeed  well  freely  exposed  to 
the  sun.  There  are  about  twenty  tufts  of  Androsace 
helvetica,  as  large  and  fine  as  any  met  with  in  the 
Alps.  They  are  grown  in  limestone  soil  in  the  per- 
pendicular chinks  of  the  rocks,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
treat  Eritrichium  nanum,  which  does  not  succeed  well 
here,  in  the  same  manner. 

But  in  addition  to  what  has  been  mentioned,   M. 
Prevost  has  a  small  space  specially  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  bog  plants.     The  soil  consists  of  peat  and 
bog  earth,  and    can   he  saturated   with   water  when 
needed.     Under  such  conditions  Vaccinium  uligino- 
sum,  V.  myrlillus,  V.  oxycoccos,   Saxifraga  aizoides, 
S.    hirculus,    S.   oppositifolia,  flourish   and   produce 
flowers   abundantly.      Swertia   perennis,   Anemones, 
Primula    farinosa,     Ranunculus     alpestris,     Achillea 
atrata,  Soldanella  alpina,  Parnassia  palustris,  Betula 
nana,  Lepidium  alpinum,  Chrysanthemum  alpinum, 
Artemisia  spicata,  Viola  biflora,  V.  pinnata,   Orchis 
palustris,     Andromeda    polifolia,    all    do    well    here. 
M.  Prevost  attempted   to  sow  seeds  of  two  or  three 
species  of  Pedicularis,  which  are  usually  considered 
parasitic,  in  this  bog,  where  they  are  doing  well,  and 
it  is  hoped  will  flower  in  a  year  or  two.     On  a  small 
mound  placed  under  the  shade  of  some    Firs,    and 
formed   of   pieces   of  dead   sphagnum,    M.    Prevost 
cultivates    very    successfully    certain   plants    usually 
found  very  difficult  to  grow.     Linmea  borealis  flowers 
there  abundantly,  Saxifraga  cuneifolia  is  superb,  Vac- 
cinium oxycoccos  flowers  and  fruits  freely,  and  Pyrola 
rotundifolia  does  well  also.     But  what  will  specially 
charm  all  cultivators  of  alpine  plants  is  the  success 
with  which  M.  Prevost  manages  to  cultivate  Pyrola 
uniflora.     It  flowers  and  reproduces  itself  from  seed 
every    year.       Near     this     little     mound    there     is 
another     bog,     more    shady    and    somewhat   drier, 
in  which  Androsace  carnea,    Nigrilella  angustifolia, 
Orchis  sambucina,  Anemone  vernalis,  Thlaspi  rotun- 
difolium  grow  freely,  and  where  a  fine  tuft  of  Ranun- 
culus glacialis  reproduces  itself  from  seed.     Lastly,  in 
a   somewhat   deeper   spot,    occur    large    patches    of 
Pinguicula  vulgaris,   P.  grandiflora,  P.  alpina.     The 
plants  are  so  finely  developed  that  it  is  impossible  to 
see  finer  even   under  natural  conditions.     They  are 
growing  in  sphagnum  mixed  with  light  peat. 

On  a  small  grassy  mound  M.  Prevost  has  sown  seeds 
of  Anemone  sulfurea  and  A.  alpina,  Gentiana  purpurea, 
G.  lutea,  and  Eryngium  alpinum  also  succeed  well. 
Another  grass  mound  is  devoted  to  Orchids,  and  a 
rivulet  which  meanders  throughout  the  garden  con- 
tains a  collection  of  aquatic  plants,  while  its  borders 
are  enamelled  with  Gentiana  asclepiadea  and  U. 
pneumonanthe,  Ranunculus  Lingua,  and  Mcnyanthes 
trifoliata. 

On  every  side  and  in  every  corner  of  this  garden 
indeed  alpine  and  native  plants  arc  found,  and  all  for 
the  most  part  in  admirable  condition.  Henry  Corn- 
von,  Inspector  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Geneva. 


STATICE  G.mf.iim.  —  A  dwarf-growing  variety, 
perfectly  hardy,  and  best  adapted  for  planting 
in  rockwork.  The  trusses  of  blue  or  violet-coloured 
flowers  are  speckled  with  white  spots,  which  gives  the 
plant  a  striking  appearance,  and  therefore  renders  it  a 
fit  subject  for  planting  in  isolated  corners  of  the 
rockery. 
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CANADIAN    NOTES. 

We  have  had  a  cool  spring  and  summer,  with 
frequent  showers  of  rain,  and  only  occasionally  a  hot 
spell,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  little  rust  on  the 
Wheal,  all  the  crops  are  looking  remarkably  well. 
The  winter  Wheat  is  now  being  harvested,  and  is 
very  abundant.  Potatos  have  been  higher  in  price 
than  usual — say  over  ys.  English  currency  for  the  bag 
of  90  lb.,  but  as  the  prices  in  the  United  States  have 
gone  down,  it  is  not  expected  that  this  year's  produce 
will  realise  above  an  average,  and  in  all  probability 
much  under,  as  the  acreage  planted  is  large,  and  the 
promise  of  a  good  yield  very  encouraging. 

A  great  many  of  us  are  making  an  experiment  by 
growing  Early  Amber  Sugar-cane,  which  was  obtained 
from  China  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  grown  very  largely 
for  making  molasses  in  the  United  States  ;  but  it 
seems  rather  a  shy  plant,  and  we  are  doubtful  at 
present  as  to  our  success.  Indian  Corn  is  doing  well, 
and  every  garden  has  a  patch  of  the  sweet  early 
sort  for  use  in  its  green  state  as  a  vegetable. 
Other  varieties  are  cultivated — some  of  the  "  horse- 
tooth  "  for  fodder  and  others  for  the  grain,  which  is 
much  esteemed  for  pig  fattening,  and  some  feed  their 
horses  with  it.  Our  Grapes  transplanted  last  spring 
are  doing  well,  and  some  which  we  thought  deadjlast 
year  have  made  their  appearance  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen months  after  they  were  planted.  They  are  rather 
delicate  sorts,  one  of  them  a  hybrid  of  Rogers,  the 
Salem,  the  other  the  Catawba,  but  both  of  them  are  of 
delicious  quality. 

The  excitement  about  the  land  in  the  "  great  North- 
West "  has  been  for  some  weeks  past  slackening 
down  and  the  countenances  of  most  of  the  returned 
speculators,  somewhat  mournful  at  having  found 
occasionally  that  the  "Edens"  they  have  purchased 
instead  of  being  high  and  dry  were  some  feet  under 
water  and  as  dismal  as  the  swamp  of  that  name 
described  by  Charles  Dickens  in  Martin  Chuzzleiuit. 
Where  the  land  is  good  and  at  all  convenient  the  price 
has  advanced  to  10  and  20  dollars  per  acre.  Minesing, 
Ontario,  Canada,  Aug.  3. 


THE    GENUS    FRANCOA. 

The  nomenclature  of  this  ornamental  genus  appears 
lo  be  in  some  confusion  in  gardens,  no  doubt 
mainly  owing  to  the  great  similarity  in  general  appear- 
ance of  the  three  forms,  which  are  cultivated  under  at 
least  four  different  names.  In  the  following  paper,  I 
hope  to  give  such  characters  as  will  enable  any  one 
possessing  the  plants  to  determine  them,  and  also  to 
give  references  to  some  published  figures  and  descrip- 
tions, as  an  additional  aid  to  the  identification  of  the 
different  forms. 

•  The  genus  Francoa  was  dedicated  by  Cavanilles  in 
1802*  to  the  memory  of  Francisco  Franco,  a  Spanish 
botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  upon  materials  col- 
lected near  the  Port  of  San  Carlos  de  Chiloe,  by  Don 
Louis  Nee,  naturalist  to  the  Spanish  expedition  to 
South  America,  under  the  ill-fated  Malaspina.  The 
specific  name  adopted,  appendiculata,  refers  to  the 
eight  short,  erect,  filiform,  pale  yellow  glands,  alter- 
nating with  the  stamens.  In  the  following  year,  or  at 
least  immediately  afterwards,  Cavanilles,  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  Icones,  published  a  figure  of  the  plant, 
with  description,  and  in  a  note  founded  a  second 
species,  F.  sonchifolia,  upon  an  old  figure,  4f  Llau- 
panke  amplissimo  Sonchifolio "  (Feuill,  jfourn  des 
Observ.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  742,  t.  31),  saying,"  If  both  plants 
are  of  the  same  genus,  as  Nee  suspects,  it  forms  a 
different  species,  and  must  be  called  F.  sonchifolia." 
This  old  figure  represents  a  plant  with  a  well-deve- 
loped stem  about  4  inches  long. 

In  1828  D.  Don  made  a  third  species,  F.  ramosa, 
from  a  plant  collected  at  Santiago,  which  he  saw  in 
Lambert's  Herbarium  ;  this  he  afterwards  figured  in 
Sweet's  British  Flozver  Garden,  vol.  vi.,  t.  223 ;  it  is 
characterised  by  the  much-branched  glabrous  inflor- 
escence, glabrous  sepals,  and  white  petals. 

A  fourth  species,  named  in  MSS.,  by  Poeppig,  F. 
rupestris,  was  published  by  Kunze  in  1831.  The 
plant  came  from  Valparaiso,  but  the  characters 
given,  "suffruticosa,"  &c,  prove  conclusively  that  it 

•  There  seems  some  doubt  about  the  dates,  although  appa- 
rently in  1802  Pfeiffer,  Xomenclator  Botanicus,  vol.  i.  p.  1371, 
says  1800.  The  titlepage  of  the  sixth  volume  of  Cavanilles' 
Ictmet  gives  1801  as  the  date  of  publication  ;  but  in  the  text, 
p.  77,  he  quotes,  "Ann.  ties  Ciene.  Nat.,  tem*\v.,p.  237," 
which,  if  the  titlepage  is  correct,  did  not  appear  until  the 
following  year.  Possibly  Cavanilles'  leonei  are  dated  a  little 
loo  early. 


is  only  F.  sonchifolia,  between  which  species  and  F, 
ramosa  Kunze  places  it.  A  plant  about  in  gardens 
under  the  name  F.  rupestris,  is  not  the  plant  of 
Poeppig,  but  simply  F.  appendiculata. 

Finally,  De  Candolle,  in  1S38,  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  his  Prodromus,  p.  77S,  overlooked  F. 
rupestris,  Poepp.,  but  added  a  fifth  species,  F.  gla- 
brata,  characterised  by  the  leaves  being  glabrous  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  the  petals  white,  scarcely  longer 
than  the  calyx.  He  doubtfully  refers  it  to  F.  ramosa, 
and  probably  rightly  so.  It  was  collected  by  Claude 
Gay  in  the  Cordilleras.  Gay,  however,  in  his  Flora 
Chilcna,  makes  no  mention  of  the  plant,  but  simply 
gives  the  three  species  here  kept  up.  Two  names  in 
MSS.,  as  new  speciesin  the  Kew  Herbarium — possibly 
born  to  blush  unseen,  as  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
them  published  anywhere — will  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Philippi  in  his  recently  published  Catalogus 
Plantarum  Vascularium  Chilensium  makes  no  men- 
tion of  them  ;  and  the  other  five  he  simply  enumerates 
(p.  oS),  without  note  as  to  their  specific  distinctness. 

I  have  used  the  word  "  form,"  as  preferable  to  that 
of  "  species,"  as  authors  have  given  different  opinions 
as  to  the  number  of  species  which  should  be  kept  up  ; 
although  the  greater  number  agree  as  to  the  distinct- 
ness of  three.  Lindley  in  the  Bol.  Keg.,  t.  1645, 
says: — "We  have  no  hesitation  in  uniting  the  two 
supposed  species,  F.  sonchifolia  and  F.  appendicu- 
lata  ;  for  after  an  attentive  examination  of  specimens, 
we  can  discover  no  distinction  of  importance;  indeed, 
even  the  white-flowered  kind,  F.  ramosa,  would 
have  but  slender  claims  to  being  preserved  if  it  were 
not  for  the  absence  of  pubescence  from  its  inflor- 
escence." Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  t, 
3824,  says:  —  "It  appears  to  us  very  doubtful 
if  it  would  not  be  more  correct  to  consider 
them  as  varieties  of  the  original  '  Llaupanke 
amplissimo  sonchifolio." 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Lindley  respecting  F, 
ramosa,  but  consider  F.  appendiculata  the  most 
distinct  of  the  three,  and  for  these  reasons : — Before 
the  flowering  period  every  plant  can  be  readily 
separated  by  its  leaves,  with  long,  almost  naked 
bases  below  the  auricles,  and  all  growing  close 
to  the  ground  without  a  stem  ;  while  the  other  two 
are  like  miniature  shrubs,  with  well-developed  stems 
and  leaves,  not  almost  naked  at  the  base,  but  strongly 
decurrent ;  they  are  also  barely,  if  at  all,  distinguish- 
able from  each  other  in  this  stage.  F.  appendiculata 
also  flowers  three  weeks  earlier  under  the  same  treat- 
ment. Plants  here  in  the  open  air,  one  of  which  has 
been  out  three  years  to  my  knowledge,  are  now 
(August  7)  as  fully  open  as  those  grown  inside ; 
while  under  glass  it  is  completely  over,  and  the  old 
flower-stalks  have  been  removed.  F.  sonchifolia  and 
F.  ramosa  flower  together,  but  the  former  has  pubescent 
flower-stalks,  and  sepals  with  pink  petals,  while  the 
latter  has  glabrous  more  branched  racemes,  and  gla- 
brous sepals  with  white  petals.  The  limits  of  these  two, 
however,  are  not  always  so  strictly  defined,  for  F. 
ramosa  often  becomes  pinkish  with  age,  and  some 
forms  of  F.  sonchifolia  have  very  pale  flowers,  and 
sepals  very  little  pubescent.  When  in  flower,  F. 
appendiculata  is  extremely  like  F.  sonchifolia — they 
agree  in  the  pubescent  flower-stalks,  and  in  the  pink 
petals ;  even  the  crimson  blotch  is  present  in  both, 
though  some  plants  have  it  much  more  developed  than 
others  ;  but  in  some  it  is  absent  altogether.  I  have  not 
seen  any  specimens  with  the  slightest  tendency  to 
couple  the  habit  of  F.  appendiculata  with  the  glabrous 
branched  raceme  and  white  petals  of  F.  ramosa,  in 
the  numerous  series  examined,  both  in  the  dried  and 
living  state  ;  this  would  complete  the  cycle  of  varia- 
tion between  the  different  forms,  and  while  its  absence 
confirms  the  theory  that  a  certain  degree  of  perma- 
nence has  been  attained  in  the  characters  of  the  three 
respectively,  still,  in  the  presence  of  intermediates, 
which  break  down  all  our  hard  and  fast  lines  gene- 
rally considered  necessary  for  specific  rank,  I  would 
agree  with  those  botanists  who  have  considered  them 
as  all  one  species  ;  and,  retaining  F.  appendiculata, 
Cav.,  as  the  oldest  specific  name,  would  call  the 
others  var.  sonchifolia  and  var.  ramosa  respectively. 
For  horticultural  purposes  the  three  forms  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct,  and  will  probably  retain  their  specific 
titles  as  at  present. 

The  following  characters  will  readily  separate  them  : 
full  descriptions  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  works 
cited  below  : — 

F.  appendiculata,  Cav.,  in  'Ann.  Sciene.  Nat.,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  237  ;  Cav.,  Icones,  vol.  vi.,  p.  77,  t.  596  ;  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  3178 ;   Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1645 ;  Sweet, 


Brit.  Fl.  Card.,  vol.  v.,  1. 151 ;  DC,  Frod.,  vol.  vii., 
p.  777  i  CI.  Gay,  Fl.  Chil.  vol.  Hi.,  p.  147  i  Lc4- 
diges,  Bot.  Cabinet,  t.  1864  (misnamed  F.  sonchi- 
folia).—Stem  very  short,  rarely  an  inch  long.  Leaves 
longer  than  in  the  two  following,  with  smaller 
auricles,  and  2—3  inches  at  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
almost  naked.  Inflorescence  usually  compact,  and 
very  little  branched ;  rachis  and  sepals  pubescent ; 
petals  pink,  often  with  a  darker  blotch  near  the  base 
F.  sonchifolia,  Cav.,  Icones,  vol.  vi.,  p.  77  (in  note) ; 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3309  ;  Sweet,  Brit.  Fl.  Card.,  vol.  v., 
t.  169  ;  DC,  Prod.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  777  i  cl-  GaTi 
Fl.  Chil.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  148  ;  F.  rupestris,  Poepp.  ex 
Kunze,  in  Flora,  1831,  p.  374;  "'"'A  Ket->  vo1'  "" 
p.  264.— Stems  3—4  inches  long,  leaves  with  short 
petioles,  usually  decurrent  below  the  auricles  to  the 
extreme  base.  Inflorescence  more  branched  than  the 
last ;  flowers  more  loosely  arranged ;  rachis  and 
sepals  pubescent ;  petals  pink,  often  with  a  darker 
blotch  near  the  base.  Some  forms  approach  the  next 
in  having  semi-glabrous  sepals,  and  very  pale  petals, 
but  the  rachis  is  pubescent, 

I  have  not  cited  Jussiseu's  figure  (Ann.  des  Se.  Nat,, 
series  1,  vol.  iii.,  p.  197,  t.  12),  which  I  have  not 
seen  (the  plate  being  missing  from  our  volume,  as  it 
has  been  doubtfully  referred  to  the  former  species. 
The  figure  in  Loddiges'  Bol.  Cab.,  t.  1864,  is  clearly 
F.  appendiculata,  from  the  absence  of  stem,  and  semi- 
nude  leaf  bases. 

F.  ramosa,  D.  Don,  in  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journ., 
1828,  p.  52  ;  Don,  in  Sweet,  Brit.  Fl.  Card.,  vol.  vi. 
223  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3824 ;  DC,  Prod.,  vol.  vii., 
p.  778  ;  CI.  Gay,  Fl.  Chil.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  148  i  F.  gla- 
brata,  DC,  Prod.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  778.— Stem,  3—4 
inches  long.  Leaves,  with  short  petioles,  usually 
decurrent  below  the  auricles  to  the  extreme  base. 
Inflorescence  much  branched,  flowers  loosely  arranged) 
rachis  and  sepals  glabrous,  petals  white. 

The  conflicting  opinions  expressed  respecting  tho 
affinities  of  this  genus  and  its  position  in  the  natural 
system,  renders  it  additionally  interesting.  A.  Jussircu 
places  it  near  Crassulacere,  in  which  order  some  have 
included  it.  Bertero  considers  it  near  Oxalide*, 
De  Candolle  near  Rosacea;,  and  Lindley  near  Dionea. 
Don  included  it  with  Galax  and  Tetilla  in  a  distinct 
order— Galacinea;,  near  Saxifragacea:.  De  Candolle, 
in  his  Prodromus,  expunged  Galax  to  Pyrolacea:, 
placing  Francoacea:  with  Francoa  and  Tetilla  next 
following.  Claude  Gay  places  the  last-named  order 
between  Umbellifer.-e  and  Araliaces,  where  its  affini- 
ties are  by  no  means  apparent.  In  the  Genera  Plan' 
tarum  Francoeae  is  placed  as  a  tribe  of  Saxifragacea?, 
between  the  herbaceous  Saxifrages;  and  shrubby 
Hydrangea; ;  though  a  mistake  has  accidentally 
crept  in  respecting  the  stamens,  which  in  the  tribe 
are  given  as  four  or  eight,  and  in  the  genera  Francoa 
and  Tetilla  four  and  eight  respectively ;  the  stamens, 
however,  are  eight  in  each  genus. 

The  affinity  with  Saxifragacea:  had  been  pointed 
out  previously,  and  there  is  little  doubt  it  is  the 
correct  one.  The  two  tribes  agree  in  being  scapiger- 
ous  herbs  with  a  diplostemonous  andraicium  ;  and 
differ  in  Saxifrages,  having  pentamerous  flowers  and 
a  1 -celled  ovary ;  while  Francoea;  has  tetramerous 
flowers  and  a  4-celled  ovary.  R.  A.  Rolfe,  Herba- 
rium, Kew, 

ILSINGTON  HOUSE, 

The  seat  of  W.  E.  Brymer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  five 
miles  from  Dorchester,  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  village  of  Puddletown— a  good  type  of  the 
clean,  old-fashioned  English  village.  Horticulturally 
speaking,  the  garden  is  a  representative  one,  as 
regards  the  cultivation  of  choice  fruits,  plants,  and 
flowers.  Mr.  Brymer's  well-known  collection  of 
Orchids  is,  of  course,  the  chief  attraction  in  the 
plant  department.  But  let  us  notice  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  the  place  in  consecutive  Order.  The 
walled-in  garden  is  upon  the  left  or  west  side  of  the 
drive,  between  which  and  the  north  front  (the  carriage 
front)  there  is  a  long  sweep  of  pleasure-ground  in 
excellent  order,  and  well  furnished  with  specimens  of 
Lime,  Beech,  and  other  trees.  The  drive  is  broken 
up  about  its  centre  by  a  large  Beech  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a  green  mound,  which  has  a  pleasing  and 
natural  effect.  Opposite  the  front  door  there  is 
another  green  circle  with  a  specimen  tree  in  its  centre, 
and  from  here  there  are  good  views  into  the  park,  the 
soil  of  which,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
vegetation,  must  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  therefore 
a  good  locality  for  carrying  on  garden  operatione. 
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The  grounds  upon  the  east  front  are  similar  in  many 
respects  to  those  already  mentioned,  but  are  furnished 
with  a  different  class  ol  trees,  and  bounded  by  a 
long  irregular  border  of  flowering  shrubs  and  hardy 
flowers.  Of  the  latter  there  was,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  a  good  display  of  Lilies  among  the  Rho- 
dodendrons, which  had  a  charming  effect.  Rho- 
dodendrons seldom  look  better  than  when  they  are 
intermixed  with  Lilies,  Campanulas,  Foxgloves,  or 
Dahlias,  as  from  their  natural  habit,  which  is  formal, 
they  are  improved  by  the  addition  of  plants  which 
break  the  formal  surface.  Indeed  the  beauty  of 
Lilies,  Gladioli,  and  such  like,  is  never  more  con- 
spicuous than  when  they  are  intermixed  with  the 
healthy  green  and  glossy  leaves  of  the  Rhododendrons, 
so  that  what  is  absent  in  the  case  of  one  is  present  in 
the  case  of  the  other,  and  vice  versd.  The  dwarf 
hardy  flowers  at  the  front  of  the  border  are  also  of  a 
choice  description,  and  the  Conifers  upon  the  lawn 
consist  of  Abies  Pinsapo,  and  others  remarkable  for 
symmetry,  health,  and  vigour. 

The  conservatory  and  flower  garden  are  upon  the 
south  side  of  the  mansion.  The  former  is  rather  an 
elaborate  building— an  oblong  structure  with  a  kind  of 
curvilinear  top  above  a  span  roof.  The  paths  are  laid  of 
ornamental  tiles  of  quiet  colours,  so  that  there  is  no 
clashing  of  shades  between  the  material  that  forms  the 
path  and  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  ornamental  structures.  If  you  want  to 
neutralise  the  effect  of  flowers,  or  kill  them  alto- 
gether as  regards  appearance,  lay  down  a  good 
breadth  of  small  blue  and  white  tiles  in  the  centre  of 
a  conservatory,  and  the  object  will  be  accomplished 
most  effectually.  But  here  it  is  different.  There 
are  wide  paths  of  a  quiet  tone  of  colour  and  large 
specimen  Ferns  and  Palms  in  proportion  to 
the  height  and  width  of  the  building.  This 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  more  studied  in  con- 
servatory furnishing.  Things  ought  to  bear  a  rela- 
tive proportion  to  one  another — the  conservatory  to 
the  mansion,  the  plants  to  the  conservatory  and  the 
flower  garden  (when  it  is  immediately  in  front  of 
them)  to  both.  What  is  called  a  good  show  of 
flowers  is  never  so  soft,  so  sweet  to  the  eye,  or  so 
pleasing  generally  as  the  plant  collection  which  con- 
sists of  a  fair  proportion  of  drooping  Fern  fronds 
or  Palm  leaves,  or  leaves  of  other  plants  of  a  feathery 
graceful  habit.  In  fine,  the  mass  of  a  collection  of 
plants  should  be  composed  of  such  as  are  of  a  naturally 
free  and  flowering  character,  as  may  be  seen  in  this 
conservatory.  The  centre  group  consists  of  a  tall 
specimen  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  surrounded  with  a 
base  of  Woodwardia  radicans,  the  wings  upon  either 
side  having  centres  of  Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  and  Camel- 
lias. The  upright  columns  supporting  the  building 
are  clothed  with  Heliotropes  and  other  scented 
plants,  and  Irom  the  roof  above  hang  long  shoots  of 
Tacsonias  and  other  free-growing  creepers.  The 
back  wall  is  covered  with  the  white  and  rose-coloured 
Lapagerias,  both  of  which  are  planted  out  and  are 
growing  freely  ;  as  are  also  other  creepers,  including 
that  useful  old  plant,  Habrothamnus  elegans. 

The  flower  garden  is  a  square  or  parallelogram  in 
grass,  with  a  low  terrace  or  flange  all  round  it.  It  is 
simply  but  prettily  laid  out — worked  from  a  circle  in 
the  centre,  with  oblong  beds  running  parallel  with  the 
four  sides  of  the  garden.  The  luxuriance  of  the  herb- 
age at  this  place  is  remarkable  J  the  velvet  lawns,  the 
abundant  and  changing  foliage,  the  variety  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  choice  and  healthy  character 
of  the  flowers,  the  Clematis  trained  upon  arches,  the 
rich  green  Yew  hedges,  and  the  walks  smooth  and 
orderly  kept,  are  all  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

Beyond  the  flower  garden  there  is  a  rosery,  a  rock 
garden,  a  hardy  fernery,  and  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants,  all  of  which  are  well  selected  and  cultivated, 
and  are  interesting  as  well  as  showy,  affording  that 
variety  which  is  so  necessary  and  pleasing  in  a  large 
garden.  From  here  we  will  proceed  to  the  north  side 
of  the  walled-in  garden,  and  notice  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  Orchids  and  other  plants  filling  several 
ranges  of  houses,  and  among  which  will  be  found  many 
examples  reflecting  high  cultural  skill  and  unwearied 
diligence  and  attention.  The  first  house  is  filled  for 
the  most  part  with  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  O. 
vexillarium,  including  a  specimen  of  the  latter  that 
won  the  Silver  Cup  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Show,  held  at  Worcester  in  1880.  There  are  also 
specimens  of  Odontoglossum  rubescens,  Epidendrum 
vitellinum,  and  E.  vitellinum  majus,  and  Masdevallia 
triangularis  and  M.  bella.  The  next  house  of  the  range 
is  an  Azalea-house,  but  now  filled  with  Fuchsias,  Be- 


gonias, and  other  summer  flowering  plants.  And  the 
third  division  is  used  as  a  cool  Orchid-house,  in  which 
there  are  many  good  and  costly  specimens  of  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  (Alexandra:),  with  from  three  to  four 
leading  growths,  O.  grande,  O.  Pescatorei,  and  O. 
Rossi  majus,  with  about  fifteen  leading  growths  ;  On- 
cidium  macranthum,  with  six  branches,  bearing  about 
twenty-four  of  its  bright  yellow  flowers,  having  the 
lower  petals  bronze,  and  looking  well  trained  hori- 
zontally among  the  leaves  of  other  non-flowering 
species.  Lycaste  Skinneri  is  represented  by  a  large 
specimen,  with  fifteen  leading  growths  ;  while  Meso- 
spinidium  vulcanicum  makes  a  good  basket-plant, 
having  from  four  to  six  spikes  of  its  lovely  rose-coloured 
flowers  thickly  set  upon  the  stem,  forming  a  very 
pretty  wreath  of  flowers.  A  specimen  of  Sophro- 
nites  grandiflora  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country, 
its  bright  scarlet  flowers  are  too  familiar  to 
require  description.  It  usually  flowers  in  November. 
Nanodes  Medusa:  is  in  flower,  but  the  blossoms  can 
only  be  said  to  be  curious  or  botanically  interesting. 
Then  follows  a  good  stock  of  Masdevallias,  consisting 
of  M.  Harryana,  Davisii,  peristeria,  a  rare  variety 
with  a  curious  throat ;  Shuttleworthii,  and  tovarensis, 
which  is  white,  and  flowers  in  winter. 

Two  span-roofed  houses  running  east  and  west  are 
filled  with  East  Indian  species,  of  which  there  is  a 
good  collection  including  Phalcenopsis  Schilleriana, 
amabilis,  grandiflora,  Ltiddemanniana,  and  Brymer- 
iana,  Grammatophyllum  speciosum,  which  is  rare, 
and  Vanda  insignis  and  tricolor.  These  are  planted 
in  cylinder-shaped  baskets,  and  are  growing  vigor- 
ously. A  good  specimen  of  Aerides  quinquevul- 
nerum  from  the  Philippine  Islands  is  in  flower, 
and  the  pick  of  a  great  number  of  other  remark- 
able plants  consists  of  Saccolabium  Blumei,  Aerides 
Dayanum,  A.  crispum,  Vanda  Dennisoniana,  Den- 
drobium  heterocarpum,  Phalasnopsis  violacea,  large 
pieces  of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  Aerides 
Fieldingii  (the  Fox-brush  Aerides),  Peristeria  elata 
(the  dove-plant),  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  Oncidium 
Lanceanum,  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Epidendrum 
bicornutum,  Cymbidium  Lawrenceanum,  C.  Mastersii, 
C.  Parishii  and  C.  Stoneii,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum, 
Angraecum  Ellisii,  Dendrobium  macrophyllum,  D. 
lirymerianum,  a  very  rare  variety,  and  a  large  batch  of 
well-grown  Calanthes.  The  plant  stove  is  a  com- 
modious, and  like  the  rest,  a  substantial  structure 
with  a  pit  in  the  centre,  and  a  front  stage.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  a  remarkably  free  flowering  specimen  of 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  which  produced  over  300 
trusses  of  bloom  during  the  past  season.  The  pot  speci- 
mens consist  of  Ixoras,  Crotons,  Alocasia  mctallica, 
Pandanus  Veitc.hii,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and  a 
batch  of  Adiantums,  comprising  A.  cardiochlrena, 
concinnum,  and  concinnum  latum,  Veitchii,  tenerum, 
gracillimum,  and  others. 

The  Mexican  house  contains  large  and  healthy 
specimens  of  Cattleya  Dowiana,  with  petals  of 
nankeen-yellow  and  striped  labellum ;  Oncidium 
cheirophorum,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Ccelogyne 
cristata,  Pleione  humilis  and  maculata,  Odonto- 
glossum citrosmum,  and  good  blocks  of  La^lia  autum- 
nalis,  and  alba.  Laalia  grandis  was  producing  its 
deep  yellow  flowers,  with  white  labellum  and  dark 
stripes,  and  beside  it  there  is  a  specimen  of  L.'har- 
pophylla  and  Cypripedium  caudatum.  In  the  Den- 
drobium-house  the  varieties  are  select,  and  there  are 
also  a  few  Cattleyas :  the  Dendrobes  are  D.  Dal- 
housianum,  thyrsiflorum,  densiflorum  Findlayanum, 
moschatum,  speciosum,  Jenkinsii ;  and  the  Cattleyas 
are  represented  by  C.  dolosa,  Sanderiana  and  Thunia 
Marshalli  with  very  strong  healthy  growths.  The 
Cattleya-house  contains  the  best  Orchid  specimens 
on  the  place,  the  bulk  of  the  plants  being  in  12-inch 
pots.  Cattleya  Mossioe  has  ten  leading  growths. 
Lrelia  purpurataand  L.  superbiensare  healthy  in  leaf, 
and  are  among  the  finest  specimens  in  the  house,  good 
as  a  great  many  others  are.  So  many  of  the  specimens 
are,  however,  so  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  so  equally 
balanced  in  point  of  merit,  that  a  few  names  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  variety  and  quality  of  the 
collection.  These  are  Cymbidium  eburneum,  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  C.  gigas,  C.  Sanderiana,  C.  labiata,  C.  War- 
neri  (very  fine),  C.  Triana:,  Vanda  tricolor,  V.  suavis ; 
Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  in  rude  health  ;  Vanda 
coerulea,  a  large  plant ;  and  Oncidium  Marshallianum. 
The  end  of  July  is  rather  a  dull  time  to  make  notes 
upon  Orchids,  as  so  few  of  the  species  flower  at  that 
season,  but  the  general  health  of  the  collection  is 
proof  enough  that  in  the  flowering  season  a  visit  to 
Ilsington  would  be  doubly  interesting.     The  green- 


house is  stocked  with  healthy  plants  of  Pelar- 
goniums, Carnations,  Fuchsias,  and  pot  Roses,  and 
the  pits  are  crammed  with  Ixoras,  Allaroandas, 
and  Gardenias,  coming  on  for  succession,  as  well  as 
with  hundreds  of  winter  flowering  plants ;  all  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  Orchids,  are  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Powell,  a  very  successful  plant  grower. 

But  fruits  and  vegetables  are  indispensable  pro- 
ducts in  a  private  garden,  and  these  also  are  grown 
in  first-rate  style  within  the  walled-in  garden  along 
with  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  range  of  fruit- 
houses  is  over  450  feet  long,  and  covers  the  south 
wall  of  the  garden.  The  range  is  in  eight  compart- 
ments or  divisions.  The  first  is  a  late  Peach-house, 
72  feet  long,  with  transverse  trellising  at  every  4  feet, 
covered  with  healthy  fruitful  trees  ;  as  also  the 
back  wall  where  the  trees  are  if  anything  more 
fruitful  and  rather  more  luxuriant  as  regards  leafage. 
The  second  division  is  a  late  vinery,  36  feet  long,  in 
which  Black  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  Gros  Colmar, 
and  Mrs.  Tince's  Black  Muscat  Grapes  are  grown. 
The  Vines  are  bearing  very  good  crops.  No.  3  is  a 
Muscat-house  ;  the  crop  in  this  house  is  a  heavy  one. 
Standing  at  one  end  the  sight  is  very  pretty,  the  clur- 
ters  of  Grapes  being  so  even  as  regards  size,  and  so 
regularly  disposed,  as  to  elicit  exclamations  of  praise 
from  all  fruit  cultivators  who  have  seen  the  crop. 
The  fourth  division  is  a  second  early  vinery  in  which 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes 
are  grown.  The  bunches  of  the  latter  are  from  3—5  lb. 
in  weight,  and  the  berries  are  large  for  the  size  of  the 
bunches,  well  coloured  and  flavoured.  These  Vines 
are  partly  grown  upon  the  extension  system,  as  many 
as  five  rods  being  taken  from  each  cane.  The  Vin<  s 
in  this  house  are  seventeen  years  old.  The  fifth 
compartment  is  the  early  Hamburgh-house,  in  which 
there  are  three  Vines  planted,  and  there  are  six  rods 
taken  from  each  Vine.  The  Grapes  have  been  cut 
from  this  house  some  time  ago,  but  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  foliage,  and  the  plump  fruit-buds 
are  excellent  symptoms  of  their  satisfactory  condition 
and  a  promising  sign  of  continued  success. 

The  sixth  division  is  planted  with  Peaches  and 
Plums — the  Peach  trees  upon  the  back  trellis  and  the 
Plums  at  the  front.  The  Plums  are  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Green  Gage,  Washington  and  Kirk's  Seedling, 
and  the  trees  are  fruiting  as  freely  as  any  of  the  dwarl 
or  small  fruited  Tomatos,  and  exactly  in  the  same 
fashion  in  clusters.  The  Peaches  upon  the  back  wall 
are  Stump  the  World — an  American  variety  j  Lord 
Palmerston,  a  free  grower  and  bearer ;  and  Dr, 
Hogg.  The  seventh  division  is  a  lower  house,  and 
also  a  Peach-house,  in  which  early  and  late  varie- 
ties are  grown.  Stump  the  World  is  again  prominent 
here,  the  fruit  comes  to  a  point  like  Late  Admirable, 
but  is  better  coloured.  The  other  kinds  are  Noblesse, 
Walburton  Admirable,  Pine-apple  Nectarine,  American 
Apricot— an  American  variety  with  Apricot  flesh,  but 
very  little  flavour  ;  in  a  word,  a  good-looking  but  very 
indifferent  Peach,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  our 
standard  varieties.  Royal  George  and  Royal  Char- 
lotte Peaches  are  also  grown,  besides  several" 
kinds  of  Nectarines.  The  last  division  of  the 
fruit  range  is  the  early  Peach-house,  in  which  nothing 
remains  but  well  cared-for  trees,  clean  foliage, 
and  triple  buds,  which  are  fast  swelling  up, 
and  look  in  the  pink  of  order  for  another  season. 
Strawberries  are  of  course  forced  in  quantities  in 
these  houses  during  the  spring,  as  well  as  many  other 
things  of  minor  importance.  The  means  and  facilities 
for  fruit-growing  are  exceptionally  good  at  Ilsington, 
and  the  crops  are  equally  good  throughout,  without 
one  blank  or  exception  over  the  entire  range.  The 
Mushroom-house,  sheds,  and  offices,  are  orderly  kept, 
sweet  and  clean  ;  and  in  a  large  fruit  and  kitchen- 
garden  the  crops  of  all  kinds  are  abundant,  as  they 
have  invariably  been  for  very  many  years  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Sallford,  to  whose  ripe  experience 
and  judgment  the  above  results  arc  mainly  due  year 
after  year. 


RARE   TREES   AND    SHRUBS 

NEAR  EDINBURGH. 

Various  interesting  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs 
are  grown  in  Messrs.  Drummond's  nursery  near  Edin- 
burgh. Some  kinds,  grown  as  standards,  have  an 
excellent  effect,  such  as  the  white  Persian  Lilac,  Cytisus 
purpureus  albus,  some  Genistas,  miniature  Box  trees 
(especially  a  weeping  variety),  double  red,  pink,  and 
white  Hawthorns,  and  a  good  form  of  single  red  ; 
also  Cotoneasters  on  stems  several  feet  high.  This 
shrub  naturally  takes  a  weeping  form,  some  branches 
in  one  or  two  specimens  reaching  the  ground.  The 
weeping  forms  of  Larch,  Turkey  Oak,  and  cut-leaved 
Birch,  are  peculiarly  graceful.  The  Camperdown 
form  of  the  Weeping  Elm  is  belter  than  the  ordinary 
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weeping  form,  its  branches  being  less  horizontal. 
Ulmus  Berardi  is  a  singular  Elm,  with  small  serrated 
lanceolate  leaves,  hardly  I A  inch  long,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  Dryas  octopctala.  Equally 
singular  and  more  effective  is  U.  campestris  aurea, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  but  little  larger,  but  still  more 
deeply  cut,  and  of  a  bright  gold  colour.  One  of  the 
best  specimens  of  golden  foliage  is  the  golden  Oak, 
Quercus  Concordia,  which  is,  however,  of  slow 
growth.  There  are  also  golden  forms  of  Laburnum, 
Alder,  and  Elder,  and  prettily-grown  pyramidsof  golden 
Yew.  The  white  variegated  form  of  Cornus  mascula 
is  a  beautiful  shrub  grown  as  a  pyramid,  in  foliage 
resembling  the  white  variegated  Weigela.  A  golden 
variegated  Spanish  Chestnut  is  worth  growing,  also  a 
variegated  Turkey  Oak,  and  variegated  Sycamore, 
Leopoldi,  which  is  better  than  the  common  varie- 
gated form  of  it. 

In  contrast  with  these  bright  colours  there  are 
various  specimens  having  good  dark  foliage,  including, 
amongst  others,  the  purple  Birch,  and  Hazel  (as  dark 
as  a  Copper  Beech),  a  red-leaved  common  Barberry, 
and  a  red-leaved  Beech,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
smaller  than  those  of  ordinary  dark-leaved  Beeches  ; 
and  Quercus  rubra,  which  would  have  an  excellent 
effect  planted  near  Q.  concordia.  Another  good 
kind  of  Oak  is  Q.  pannonica,  with  deeply-lobed 
green  leaves,  some  10  inches  long,  and  a  Fern-leaved 
form.  The  Fern-leaved  Walnut,  Alder,  and  the  leaves 
of  which  are  cut  into  narrow  segments,  and  Beech 
with  long  lanceolate  leaves  about  j  inch  wide,  are 
very  good,  differing  distinctly,  as  they  all  do,  from 
the  types.  The  leaves  of  this  Beech  last  on  in  winter 
like  those  of  the  ordinary  Beech,  which  it  is  singularly 
unlike  in  appearance.  The  Purple  Sycamore  has  only 
the  under-side  of  the  leaves  tinted  purple,  but  the 
effect  in  wind  is  good,  as  this  purple  shade  seems 
to  sweep  over  the  tree.  Sambucus  contorta  is  a 
strange,  rather  ugly,  form  of  Elder.  Aralia  japonica, 
a  perfectly  hardy  deciduous  shrub,  has  compound 
leaves  so  large  as  to  be  like  small  branches,  over  2 
feet  wide  by  2}  feet  long. 

The  variety  of  bright  and  delicate  colours,  and 
the  masses  of  bloom  of  the  Ghent  Azaleas  in  May, 
showed  well  the  value  of  these  flowering  shrubs 
for  even  the  colder  parts  of  the  country.  A  bed 
of  Menziesia  empetriformis  was  in  blossom  about 
the  same  time.  The  beauty  of  this  very  dwarf 
pink  shrub  is  best  seen  when  grown  in  a 
mass.  The  yellow-berried  Mountain  Ash  is  grown 
here,  and  a  deciduous  [Cypress  has  small  Fern-like 
foliage  spread  thinly  over  the  tree,  so  as  to  show 
every  twig,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  light  and 
pretty.  Another  shrub  with  thinly  scattered  foliage, 
though  by  no  means  like  this  graceful  Cypress,  is 
Gingkgo  biloba  the  leaves  of  which  resemble  those 
of  a  Maidenhair  Fern.  There  are  some  well-grown 
specimens  of  this  curious  tree,  4  to  5  feet  high, 
a  good  size  for  transplanting.  The  very  reverse 
of  these  thin-foliage  plants  is  to  be  found  in  some 
curiously  compact  dwarf  Conifers.  Picea  excelsa 
elegans,  with  dark  green  foliage,  nearly  twenty  years 
old,  1  foot  high  and  ij  foot  through ;  and  P. 
e.  clanbrasiliana,  with  fine  dark  green  foliage,  about 
the  same  age,  15  foot  high  and  2  \  feet  through,  are 
both  as  dense  as  they  can  well  be  J  P.  e.  pigmsea, 
equally  dense  and  the  same  age,  is  about  I J  foot  high 
and  the  same  across  ;  and  a  glaucous  form  of  Cupres- 
sus  Lawsoniana  compacta,  seventeen  years  old,  is 
about  3  feet  high  and  4  feet  through. 

Amongst  other  Conifers  Abies  Pinsapo  has  very  fine 
foliage  and  habit.  Picea  Alcoquiana  has  yellow- 
green  foliage,  and  good  spreading  dwarf  habit.  P. 
Gregorii  is  one  of  the  compact  and  very  dwarf  kinds. 
P.  polita  has  very  stiff  spine-like  leaves.  V.  Engel- 
manni  glauca  is  better  than  the  type.  A  kind  of 
Picea  with  foliage  of  drooping  habit  is  pretty,  grown 
as  a  pyramid.  Juniperus  recurva  is  also  very  grace- 
ful. Retinospora  leptoclada  has  foliage  as  like  that 
of  a  Lycopod  as  is  also  that  of  R.  lycopodioides  ;  the 
latter  having  a  prostrate  habit.  Thuya  Elwangeri  is 
of  compact  habit  and  free  growth  ;  T.  orientalis  aurea, 
round  and  compact ;  T.  orientalis  elegantissima,  of 
upright  growth  ;  T.  occidentalis  compacta,  Cupressus 
nutkaensis  variegata,  C.  Lawsoniana  aurea  variegata, 
C.  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis,  Retinospora  obtusa 
variegata  and  the  beautiful  little  R.  plumosa  aurea 
are  all  well  worth  growing.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the 
Chinese  Arbor-vitje  (Biota  orientalis)  thrives  best  on 
a  light  sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil,  and  the  American 
Arbor-vita?  (Biota  occidentalis)  on  a  heavy  subsoil. 
C.  M.  Ckcen. 


FLOWERS    IN    SEASON. 

At  Oakwood,  Wisi.f.y,  the  most  striking  plants 
now  in  (lower  are  Hydrangea  paniculata,  which  is  one 
mass  of  bloom  ;  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  a  clump 
12  feet  by  12  feet  :  this  plant  is  far  more  beau- 
tiful when  allowed  to  tumble  about  instead  of  being 
tied  ;  Senecio  pulcher,  3  feet  high,  with  forty-three 
flowers,  fully  out.  A  small  hybrid  Campanula  named 
G.  F.  Wilson  by  Mr.  Anderson-Henry  two  years 
ago,  after  my  father,  of  which  C.  Pulla  is  one  of  the 
parents,  has  been  much  admired  ;  Nymphxa  odorata 
delicata,  in  the  pond,  with  its  pale  pink  flowers,  shows 
well  against  the  white  form.  Scott  B.  Wilson. 

Ruuus  nirF.NicOLAsius.  —  In  the  winter  gar- 
den at  Kew  this  very  handsome  Japanese  Bramble 
is  bearing  a  good  crop  of  deep  bright  scarlet  fruits. 
It  attains  a  height  of  about  15  feet,  the  short  fruiting 
spurs  being  given  off  from  the  rather  stout  stems 
nearly  from  the  ground  to  their  summits.  The  rather 
papery  leaves  are  large,  made  up  of  three  leaflets, 
green  above,  almost  snowy-white  beneath,  the  young 
stems  and  leaf-stalks  being  thickly  clothed  with 
slender  prickles  and  long  red  gland-tipped  hairs. 

Campanula  turbinata  Dicksoni.  —  One  of 
the  best  of  the  dwarf  white  varieties  now  in  flower 
in  the  rockery  at  Chiswick,  where  broad  patches  of  it 
are  a  glowing  mass  of  white  flowers,  which  contrast 
well  with  C.  rotundifolia,  which  grows  about  the 
same  height,  and  both  of  which  are  useful  and 
pleasing  subjects  for  the  base  of  a  rockery. 

Linum  monogynum.  —  Those  people  who  grow 
flowers  out  of  a  pure  love  for  them  can  hardly 
give  their  attention  to  any  plants  that  are  of  more 
chaste  habit,  or  whose  flowers  are  more  delicate  or 
pleasing  to  look  at,  than  the  Linums.  The  variety 
here  noticed  grows  about  a  foot  in  height,  bears  pure 
white  flowers,  and  looks  well  by  itself  or  disposed 
alternately  with  one  of  the  scarlet  shades.  Some  of 
the  latter  make  a  capital  groundwork  for  carpet- 
beds. 

Fuchsia  procumbens.  —  This  little  beauty 
does  best  in  a  warm  situation  in  the  rockery,  and 
bears  little  yellow  bells  not  unlike  miniature  shrimps, 
which  are,  however,  partially  hidden  by  the  foliage. 
The  best  plant  of  this  we  have  ever  seen  (minus 
the  flowers)  was  grown  in  a  pot  as  a  window  plant  in 
a  gardener's  cottage  in  Hampshire. 

Salpiglossis  sinuata. — We  lately  saw  a  whole 
bed  of  these  beautiful  flowers  at  Chiswick,  and 
could  not  help  admiring  the  quaint  markings  of  their 
blossoms.  The  thought  occurred  to  us  at  the 
time  that  such  a  bed  of  flowers  would  be  a  welcome 
sight  to  many  proprietors  of  large  gardens  in  the 
country  who  must  either  be  satisfied  with  a  show  of 
bedding  plants  or  a  host  of  flowerless  shrubs  during 
the  present  month.  We  should  grow  these  flowers  in 
the  American  or  shrubbery  garden,  where  they  would 
be  quite  in  character  with  the  natural  growths  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Erica  vulgaris  alba  minor. — This  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  of  white-flowered  hardy  Heaths  for 
rockwork  or  edgings  of  any  kind  where  hardy  plants 
are  employed.  It  is  such  a  dwarf  compact  grower  it 
makes  a  dense  carpet  of  white  between  the  rocks,  and 
if  planted  in  contiguity  to  a  purple-flowered  variety  of 
similar  habit  the  effect  is  most  pleasing.  There  are 
so  many  hardy  flowers  of  doubtful  character  for  cut- 
ting purposes  in  hot  weather  that  people  who  are  in 
quest  of  flowers  that  will  stand  well  in  a  cut  state 
should  certainly  add  this  little  gem  to  their  collec- 
tion, whether  it  be  large  or  small. 

OENOTHERA  speciosa.  —  That  few  gardeners  are 
aware  of  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  this  lovely 
family  of  plants  is  proved  by  their  absence  from  the 
great  bulk  of  our  very  best  gardens.  The  variety  in 
question  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  family,  and  grows 
from  12 — 15  inches  high,  bears  large  pure  white 
flowers,  and  makes  a  beautiful  border  or  rock  plant. 
If  you  scour  the  whole  country  over,  the  only  two 


varieties  that  you  will  find  here  and  there  in  any- 
thing like  quantity  are  ( E.  macrocarpa  and  taraxaci- 
folium— by  the  way  the  latter  variety  has  the  curious 
habit  of  changing  the  colour  of  its  flowers  from  white 
to  lilac  at  a  certain  age,  and  at  that  period  it  looks 
very  interesting.  (K.  macrocarpa  makes  the  best 
bedder  of  the  yellows  ;  it  is  a  dwarf  grower,  and 
in  the  evening  its  large  pale  yellow  or  lemon- 
coloured  blossoms  arc  very  beautiful.  But  for  purity 
of  colour  the  variety  which  formi  the  subject  of  this 
notice  must  be  awarded  the  palm  above  all  the 
rest, 

Hypericum  balearicum.— This  elegant  variety 
is  attractive  enough  of  itself  to  win  admirers  wher-. 
ever  there  is  a  spark  of  love  for  plants  that  are 
chaste  in  habit  and  that  bear  golden-yellow  blossoms 
of  striking  form,  and  still  more  striking  colour.  But 
a  well-known  cultivator  has  hit  upon  a  happy  plan  of 
showing  off  this  little  plant  different  from  his  neigh- 
bours. It  is  planted  out  in  a  carpet  of  the  yellow 
Creeping  Jenny  (Lysimachia  nummularia  aurea),  in 
which  position  it  looks  all  over  a  little  regal  beauty, 
and  quite  worthy  of  the  extra  homage  paid  to  it. 

Gaillardia  hybrida  spi.endens.— This  charm- 
ing variety  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  garden 
flowers.  The  petals  are  orange,  inclining  to  purple 
at  the  base,  with  a  rosy-crimson  disc,  which  renders 
the  flowers  unusually  bright  and  attractive. 

Paronychia  serpyllifolia.  —  A  fast  grow-. 
ing  creeping  plant,  and  one  that  is  likely  to 
supersede  the  little  Herniaria  glabra  with  carpet 
bedders,  at  least  with  those  who  are  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  grow  those  plants  that  cover  the  ground 
quickest  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  It  is  different 
in  character  either  from  the  well-known  Mentha 
gibraltaricum  or  the  Herniaria,  inasmuch  as  its  long 
creeping  shoots  and  tiny  leaves  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  common  Creeping  Jenny,  but  are  not 
one  quarter  the  size.  Mr.  Barron  has  it  at  Chis- 
wick, and  has  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  it  for 
carpet  bedding, 

Safonaria  officinale.  —  How  beautiful  this 
plant  looks  in  a  rockery  growing  among  dwarf 
plants,  having  various  coloured  leaves  and  flowers. 
It  grows  about  18  inches  in  height,  and  its  flowers  of 
pink  and  white  are  of  the  most  delicate  shades. 
What  spoils  rockwork  a  good  deal  is,  that  the  stones 
are  often  larger  than  the  plants  ;  but  by  using  a  fair 
proportion  of  plants  of  moderate  height  this  naked- 
ness is  avoided,  and  the  general  effect  is  vastly  en- 
hanced. 

Hypericum  oblongifolium  is  perhaps  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  outdoor  shrubs  flowering  at  the 
present  time.  It  deserves  to  be  called  hardy,  as  it 
will  withstand  an  ordinary  English  winter  in  the  open 
shrubbery,  and  in  the  South,  at  any  rate,  comes  freely 
from  the  ground  even  after  such  severe  winters  as 
those  of  1879-80  and  18S0-1881.  It  is  an  evergreen 
with  large  blossoms,  the  concave  petals  of  which  are 
of  considerable  substance,  and  of  a  rich,  almost 
golden-yellow,  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas and  of  Northern  India,  &c,  where  it  is  found  at 
elevations  of  from  6000  to  12,000  feet.  William 
Lobb  discovered  it  on  hills  in  Assam,  and  by  him  it 
was  sent  to  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch. 


MILTON   ABBEY, 

The  seat  of  C.  Hambro,  Esq.  (see  fig.  50,  p. 
273),  is  situated  eleven  miles  north-east  of  Dorchester, 
and  seven  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Blandford 
—the  nearest  railway  station  to  Milton  Abbey — 
whither  a  narrow,  winding,  and  up-hill  road  for  the 
most  part  leads.  On  the  way  are  passed  many  interest- 
ing spots,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Langton 
House,  the  seat  of  Squire  Farquharson,  bosomed 
among  the  trees,  in  the  rear  of  Blandford,  and  on  the 
right  and  left  the  beautiful  mansions  and  parks  of 
Lord  Portman  and  Sir  D.  II.  S.  Marrio';  thence 
along  "  Fair  Mile,"  we  come  upon  the  pretty  vil- 
lage of  Stickland,  with  its  church,  and  Houghton 
homestead  ensconced  in  a  deep  T-shaped  valle;-, 
which,  when  viewed  from  the  heights  of  Houghton 
Down,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. 

From  Houghton  Down  splendid  views,  extending 
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ftom  west  to  east,  are  commanded  of  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck  (a  place  celebrated  for  its  marble),  the  "Old 
Harry  Rocks,"  and  the  "Needles,"  together  with 
distant  peeps  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ;  and  the  white 
sails  of  the  numerous  crafts  flowing  in  the  breeze 
as  they  ply  hither  and  thither  on  the  busy  waters 
of  the  Solent,  make  as  pretty  a  landscape  as  any  artist 
need  wish  to  paint. 

Proceeding  eastward,  and  leaving  the  Elandford 
entrance  to  the  Abbey  on  the  right,  with  a  pair  of 
Norman  lodges — one  on  either  side  the  lofty  gates — 
we  suddenly  come  upon  Milton  Abbas,  probably  the 
most  picturesque  village  in  England,  and  which  is 
situated  in  a  defile  scooped  out  by  Nature's  hand,  and 
extending  nearly  half  a  mile  from  base  to  summit. 
The  village  consists  of  two  rows  of  the  prettiest 
cottages  imaginable,  with  thatched  roofs  and  quaint 
lattices,  lining  each  side  of  a  well  kept  road. 
Milton  Abbas,  together  with  the  fine  old  church 
and  almshouse  standing  in  the  centre  opposite  one 
another,  perpetuates  the  memory  of  Joseph  Damer, 
Baron  Milton,  and  first  Earl  of  Dorchester,  by  whom 
it  was  built  in  1792. 

Proceeding  westward  from  the  village  we  come  to 
the  Abbey,  which  is  situate  in  a  deep  shady  valley, 
or  rather  where  three  valleys  meet,  surrounded  by  hills 
on  every  side,  adorned  with  woods  to  their  top.  Here 
the  woods  sweep  wildly  round,  pursuing  the  course  of 
the  valleys. 

According  to  the  Domesday  Book,  Milton  Abbey 
was  built  by  King  Athelstan  ;  but  the  present  mansion 
was  erected  by  Sir  William  Chambers  for  the  first 
Earl  of  Dorchester,  who  at  the  same  time  swept  away 
the  market  town  of  Milton,  that  he  might  turn  its  site 
into  pleasure-grounds,  and  planted  the  evicted  in- 
habitants in  his  newly-erected  village  of  Milton  Abbas. 
It  is  a  stately  quadrangular  building,  with  a  central 
court,  and  embodies  the  old  monastic  refectory,  a 
grand  antique  hall  of  noble  proportions,  whose  walls 
are  enriched  with  the  escutcheons  of  the  various 
patrons  of  the  Abbey,  and  whose  roof  of  Irish  Oak 
is  venerable  with  age.  The  piers  on  the  south  front 
of  the  mansion  are  covered  with  Ivy  (Hedera  helix), 
and  on  the  east  wall  are  flourishing  plants  of  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora,  Stauntonia  latifolia,  Honeysuckle, 
and  Chimonanthus  grandiflora.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  house,  and  communicating  with  the  interior  of  it, 
is  a  nice  conservatory,  but  not  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration (see  p.  273),  with  fine  specimens  of  Phormium 
tenaxon  either  side  the  steps  ascending  thereto,  and 
wherein,  with  suitable  and  well  grown  plants  on 
either  side  of  it,  a  fine  marble  pedestal  supporting 
the  recumbent  figure  of  a  lady  in  the  same  chaste  stone 
occupies  a  central  position.  The  roof,  walls,  and 
pillars  are  draped  with  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  those 
very  effective  and  freely  flowering  climbers,  Tacsonias 
Van  Volxemi  and  exoniensis,  and  Abutilon  Boule  de 
Neige.  The  Abbey  church,  now  used  as  a  family 
chapel,  stands  3  or  4  yards  east  of  the  mansion,  and 
projects  about  the  same  distance  to  the  south  out  of 
the  line  of  building. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  mansion  and  high  up 
among  the  trees,  stands  conspicuously  the  ruins  of 
St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  similarly  situated,  is  an  object  of  another  de- 
scription— places  whose  histories  antedate  that  of  the 
Abbey,  and  are,  doubtless,  very  interesting. 

In  the  grounds,  which  extend  from  west  to  east  of 
the  mansion — first  with  a  gentle  declivity,  thence  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lawn  it  rises  precipitately,  until  the 
tree-tops  seem  to  reach  cloudland — are  a  few  nicely 
designed  and  prettily  arranged  carpet  beds,  together 
with  a  few  circular  mixed  beds — one  with  Begonias 
(tuberous-rooted  and  of  various  shades  of  colour)  and  a 
ground-work  of  silver  Sedums,  being  very  effective, 
especially  when  the  Sedum  is  covered  with  large 
drops  of  rain,  which  sparkle  in  the  sunshine  like 
diamonds.  Not  only  is  this  arrangement  ornamental 
but  also  useful,  inasmuch  as  in  the  event  of  heavy 
rains  the  carpet  of  Sedum  prevents  the  latter  from 
washing  the  soil  on  to  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
Begonias.  A  short  distance  away  is  the  prettily 
executed  mosaic  garden,  into  which,  with  very  good 
effect,  a  few  succulent  plants  have  been  introduced, 
and  in  the  rear  of  this  the  ground  rises  rather  sharply, 
and  the  slope,  as  far  as  the  bridge  which  affords  direct 
communication  between  the  grounds  and  St.  Cathe- 
rine's chapel,  is  effectively  planted  with  evergreen  and 
variegated-leaved  shrubs.  The  sides  and  ends  are 
planted  with  a  band  of  Box,  then  an  inner  band  of 
Aucuba  japonica,  and  the  middle — an  oblong  piece 
—with    Mahonia  aquifolia.      This   arrangement   of 


foliage,  which  presents  an  even  surface,  together  with 
the  glistening  spar,  &c,  of  which  the  mosaic  garden 
is  made,  have  a  telling  effect  when  viewed  from  the 
walk  at  the  top  of  the  ornamental  bank,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  luxuriating  patches  of  herbaceous 
plants  of  different  habits  of  growth  and  shades  of 
colour. 

From  this  point  the  park  presents  the  finest  features 
of  extensive  lawn,  smooth  and  verdant,  noble  emin- 
ences, and  magnificent  masses  of  shadow.  Its 
drives  extend  ten  miles  in  length,  and  its  park-wall 
five  miles,  and  in  that  circumscribed  space  there  is  an 
almost  endless  succession  of  enchanting  views.  Be- 
fore quitting  the  grounds  I  would  remark  that  they 
contain  many  fine  clumps  and  specimens  of  shrubs 
and  trees  ;  amongst  the  former  being  Aucuba  japonica 
and  Portugal  Laurels,  and  of  the  latter,  Liriodendron 
tulipifera  (the  Tulip  tree),  the  stem  of  which  measures 
14  feet  in  cirnumference  at  3  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  kitchen  gardens,  in  which  the  forcing  and  plant 
houses,  pits,  &:c,  are  situate,  are  in  two  divisions, 
covering  an  area  of  4  acres,  and,  although  lying  in 
a  valley,  are  said  to  be  on  a  level  with  Bul- 
barrow  (2J  miles  north-west),  the  highest  point  in 
Dorset,  and  927  feet  above  the  sea.  The  ground, 
resting  upon  a  chalky  subsoil,  is  stiff,  and  slopes 
gently  from  the  south  to  Mr.  Goodall's  cosy  cottage 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  north  garden.  Each 
garden  is  divided  and  subdivided  by  walks,  and  all 
are  well  stocked  with  vegetables  of  the  different 
kinds  usually  in  demand  in  large  establishments. 
Quantities  of  Violets  (chiefly  Marie  Louise),  Salvia 
Betheli,  Richardia  sethiopica,  &c,  are  also  planted 
out  in  favourable  situations  in  this  department 
to  be  potted  up  in  September  for  the  winter  and 
spring  embellishment  of  the  plant-houses  and 
mansion. 

Hardy  Fruits. — In  addition  to  those  grown  in  the 
kitchen  gardens  there  is  a  good-sized  orchard  out- 
side, and  north  of  the  latter.  Apples  are  a  light 
crop.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  on  the  walls, 
average  crops  ;  of  Pears,  on  standards,  there  are  fairly 
good  crops,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  bush  fruit 
and  Strawberries,  Vicomtesse  Heiicart  de  Thury 
being  especially  good  in  an  east  border  in  front  of  the 
gardener's  house. 

Fruit  and  Plant  Houses.— Of  these  there  are 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen,  together  with  sundry  good 
hot-water  pits.  They  include  five  vineries,  Peach 
and  Fig  houses,  Melon  and  Cucumber  houses, 
Rose-house,  and  a  few  good  span-roofed  plant  and 
furnishing  houses,  and  are  all  located  in  the  kitchen 
gardens.  The  principal  block  of  houses  is  in  front 
of  Mr.  Goodall's  house,  and  consists  of  two  fine  spans 
running,  I  think,  north  and  south,  with  smaller  spans 
and  pits  running  east  and  west  between  them.  The 
Grapes  in  the  new  span,  one  of  the  two  above 
referred  to,  are  good  in  berry  and  bunch,  and 
promise  to  finish  well.  Owing  to  the  sharp  angle 
of  the  house,  about  45°,  one  might  expect  to 
find  the  largest  bunches  at  the  top  of  the  rods  : 
such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  but  the  reverse,  as  the 
largest  bunches  are  situate  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
rods.  The  first  division  (south  end)  is  planted  with 
Muscats  ;  the  second  with  Black  Hamburghs,  Foster's 
Seedling,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Madresfield 
Court ;  and  the  third  with  Trebbiano,  Lady  Downe's, 
Gros  Colmar,  and  Black  Alicante  :  altogether  a 
good  example  of  Grape  culture.  Peaches,  Melons, 
and  Cucumbers  are  also  creditably  grown  in  these  fine 
gardens. 

Plant-houses. — In  the  large  plant  stove  are 
.1  nice  lot  of  plants  ;  especially  noticeable 
being  the  Crotons  and  Dracaenas  (including  D. 
Goldieana),  finely  coloured,  a  fine  plant  of  Passiflora 
quadrangularis  growing  in  a  large  pot  and  plunged  to 
the  rim  in  the  tan  bed  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
trained  to  wires  under  the  apex  and  carrying  a  fine 
crop  of  fruit ;  the  latter,  about  the  size  of  large  Cocoa- 
nuts,  is  deserving  of  special  mention,  as  also 
are  the  pans  of  Ferns  suspended  from  the  roof, 
which  make  a  nice  contrasts  to  the  flowering 
shoots  of  Allmanda  Ilendersoni,  Jasminum  Sambac 
flore-pleno,  Gloriosa  superba,  &c,  which,  depending 
from  the  roof  in  graceful  streamers,  together  with  the 
well- flowered  batch  of  Kucharisamazonica,  Gloxinias, 
Orchids,  Begonias,  &c,  on  the  stages  underneath, 
make  a  pretty  display,  and,  like  the  well-flowered 
plants  of  Stcphanotis  floribunda,  the  Gardenias, 
Camellias,  Oranges,  Pelargoniums,  &c,  which  embel- 


lish the  roof  and  stages  of  the  other  houses  and  pits, 
bear  ample  evidence  of  skilful  treatment ;  and 
amongst  the  above  should  be  included  a  fine  plant  of 
Marechal  Niel  Rose,  which  nearly  covers  the  roof  of 
the  furnishing-house. 

The  Frame  Ground,  in  which  may  be  included 
sheds,  &c,  is  situate  on  the  park  side  of  the  gardens, 
but  hidden  from  view  of  the  former  by  the  branches  of 
Beech  and  other  spreading  trees  as  well  as  by  a  fine 
bank  of  Rhododendrons  and  other  shrubs,  which 
affords  capital  shelter  to  the  nurslings  in  this  depart- 
ment at  hardening-off  time. 

Herbaceous  Plants.— These  are  well  repre- 
sented at  Milton,  in  wide  borders  on  either  side 
the  principal  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
parallel  with  these  borders  are  well  kept  Hornbeam 
hedges,  which  not  only  afford  shelter  to  the  plants, 
but  also  make  a  capital  background,  and  by  partly 
obstructing  the  view  of  the  vegetable  quarters 
confines  it  to  that  of  the  herbaceous  flowers, 
which  are  in  almost  every  form  and  shade  of  colour 
imaginable,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  which  neither 
colour  nor  habit  of  growth  is  neglected,  and  the 
whole,  including  a  row  of  standard  fruit  trees  and 
Roses  in  the  background,  and  between  which  and  the 
hedges  above  referred  to  there  is  an  alley,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  heightened  and  diversified  colour  of 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  Brazilian  Beet,  which  are 
planted  here  and  there  amongst  the  herbaceous  plants, 
completes  not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  these 
beautiful  and  well  kept  gardens,  a  stroll  through 
which  is  enjoyable  to  the  visitor,  and  affords  ample 
evidence  of  able  and  judicious  management  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  W.  Goodall,  Mr.  Hambro's  gardener-in- 
chief.   Tourist, 


THE   BEDFONT   SEED 
GROUNDS. 

A  NOVEL  feature  at  this  place  just  now  is  the  com- 
paratively free  way  in  which  coloured  hardy  Primroses 
are  blooming.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unwonted  sight  in 
August  to  find  hundreds  of  strong  plants  of  the  beauti- 
ful spring  flowers  carrying  bloom,  as,  indeed,  they 
have  been  doing  for  the  past  two  months,  and  this 
not  in  the  cool  shade  but  in  the  open,  where  the  fierce 
light  of  the  sun  plays  upon  the  plants  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Many  of  last  year's  seedling  fancy  Poly- 
anthuses are  also  blooming,  the  flowers  singularly  rich 
in  colour,  though  shorter  in  stem  than  is  the  case 
with  spring-produced  flowers. 

In  a  frame  are  many  hundreds  of  seedling  plants, 
the  produce  of  seed  saved  in  June  last,  now  nearly 
strong  enough  to  transplant  into  the  open  ground. 
Nearly  all  of  these  will  bloom  freely  next  spring. 
Various  bedding  Tropxolums  are  just  now  in  good 
form,  notably  a  line  of  a  creeping  variety  named 
Brilliant,  that  has  large  flowers  of  the  finest  form 
and  of  a  fiery  crimson  hue,  growing  out  of  semi- 
black  foliage.  This,  creeping  beneath  a  row 
of  fruit  trees,  and  as  seen  from  the  entrance,  furnishes 
most  brilliant  colouring.  It  should  as  thus  grown 
make  a  grand  plant  for  bedding.  Of  the  compactum 
or  dwarf  forms  the  rich  orange-scarlet  Bedfont  Rival 
is  singularly  striking  and  effective.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  in  the  spring  and  dibbled  out  into  rows 
now  present  masses  of  leafage  and  flower  from  18  to 
20  inches  over,  and  will  continue  so  to  bloom  without 
intermission  till  the  close  of  the  season.  Another 
very  telling  kind  is  Octoroon,  quite  a  counterpart  of 
Bedfont  Rival,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  maroon 
hue.  In  another  part  of  the  ground  is  seen  the 
bright  yellow  compactum  aureum,  and  elsewhere  the 
crimson-scarlet  Lustrous,  somewhat  scarce  this  season. 

Amongst  Lobelias  grown  for  seed  the  most  striking 
is  the  robust  compacta,  lleckfield  Favourite,  of  which 
a  large  quantity  is  in  hand.  This  variety  produces 
heads  of  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  literally  dense 
balls  of  flower,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  kinds 
known  for  bedding  purposes.  All  the  stock  is  from  pro- 
pagated plants,  and  being  got  out  early  will  doubtless 
give  a  good  quantity  of  seed.  Another  striking  kind 
is  speciosa  superba,  a  robust  grower,  the  flowers 
large,  and  of  an  intense  yet  bright  blue.  From  this 
has  been  obtained  a  very  distinctive  purple  or  claret 
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flowered  kind,  that  will  doubtless  presently  make  a 
useful  novelty.  Marigolds  are  here  grown,  not  in 
great  bulk,  but  with  special  reference  to  high  quality. 
The  Africans  are  not  limited  to  a  couple  of  shades  of 
yellow  as  of  old,  but  include  some  half-dozen  kinds 
allied  to  superb  double  flowers.  Tall  growing  French 
Marigolds  are  quite  absent,  as  of  this  section  only  the 
dwarf  compact  forms  are  grown.  These  are  singularly 
floriferous  and  effective,  the  plants  when  in  bloom 
rarely  exceeding  12  inches  in  height,  and  carrying  a 


being  harvested,  of  which  four  kinds  are  grown — the 
Blood  Red,  Tall  Green,  Bedfont  Yellow,  a  dwarfer, 
and  very  fine  selection  from  the  Golden,  and  the 
Belvoir  Yellow.  From  this  lattera  gain  has  this  season 
been  made— a  selection  of  exceedingly  dwarf  even 
type.  A  quantity  of  Silham's  pretty  moss-like 
Golden  Feather  is  being  grown  lor  seed  stock.  This 
comes  very  true,  and  should  make  the  most  popular 
bedding  kind.  From  this  still  yet  another  selection  is 
being  made,  just  two  or  three  plants  showing  a  line 


CORDYLINE  AUSTRALIS. 

I  send  you  a  photograph  of  a  branched  specimen 
of  Cordyline  australis,  which  was  raised  from  seed 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Enys  from  New  Zealand  in  the 
year  1S61.  It  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  winter 
of  1S66-67,  and  subsequently  threw  up  the  three  stems 
shown  in  the  photograph.  The  other  branches  may 
be  also  due  to  the  pinching  frost  or  snow,  which  caused 
the  heart  of  the  shoots  to  rot  ;  or  is  there  a  branching 


Fig.  49.— cordyline  australis  in  the  gardens  at  enys,  penryn. 


mass  of  the  most  perfect  double  flowers  of  good  size 
and  varied  in  colours  and  markings,  the  beautiful 
striped  forms  predominating.  Not  a  plant  that 
produces  single  or  inferior  double  flowers  is  allowed 
to  remain.  A  large  bed  of  Antirrhinums  now  fast 
seeding  yet  carry  enough  of  bloom  to  show  how  varied 
and  beautiful  are  the  striped  forms  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

A  bed  of  the  beautiful  Mauve  Beauty  Stock  shows 
80  per  cent,  of  double- flowered  plants,  though  grown 
from  the  same  stock  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and 
always  in  the  open  ground.     Wallflower  seed  is  now 


elegant  laciniated  orm  that  is  very  distinct  and 
pleasing.  A  very  fine  and  variously-coloured  strain 
of  Sweet  William  is  just  being  got  in,  but  many  plants 
blooming  late  tell  of  its  quality— the  mottled  or  flaked 
flowers  especially  being  very  pleasing.  Bedding 
Violas  and  Pansies  are  blooming  unusually  free  this 
season.  Potatos,  too — always  an  important  pro- 
duct at  Bedfont— are  now  being  got  up.  Of  these 
several  new  kinds  will  be  offered  this  season,  and 
a  fine  lot  of  seedlings  of  the  second  year's  growth 
have  been  put  by  for  yet  another  and  wider  test 
next  year. 


variety  ?  This  question  has  already  been  raised  in  your 
columns,  I  think.  The  height  of  the  plant  figured  is 
17  feet.  H.  Mills,  Enys,  Penryn,  Cornwall. 

Azalea  Lady  Poltimore.— This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  white  Azaleas,  and  with  by  a  little  care 
and  skill  may  be  brought  into  flower  during  the 
autumn.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  the  North  of 
England,  where  early  flowering  kinds  of  Azaleas  are, 
for  obvious  reasons,  much  sought  after,  one  seldom 
hears  the  above  variety  even  mentioned.  To  the  early 
forcing  man  such  a  plant  js  as  indispensable  as  it  14 
userjl  in  colour. 
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Elites  of  gnnhs. 

Sylloge  Fungorum  Omnium,  &c.  P.  A.  Sac- 
cardo.  Pyrenomycetes  :  vol.  i.  Patavii  :  1882. 
8vo,  pp.  766. 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  which  the 
distinguished  author  is  carrying  on  with  almost  incred- 
ible industry,  and  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  student  of  mycology.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  get  together  the  necessary  matter  with- 
out the  help  of  the  principal  authorities  in  a  science 
which  has  been  so  widely  extended,  especially  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  this 
has  been  accorded  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  The 
great  difficulty  is  in  assigning  the  proper  position  of  each 
species  in  the  system,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Hymeno- 
mycetes  this  was  found  so  difficult  that  the  task,  for 
which  extensive  materials  were  collected,  with  the 
help  of  abundant  authentic  specimens,  was  abandoned 
by  the  writer  of  this  notice  in  despair.  Unfortunately, 
too,  many  species  have  been  proposed,  often  from 
single  specimens  without  any  correct  apprehension  as 
to  their  affinities,  and  we  therefore  hail  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  the  commencement  of  this  work,  and 
we  shall  be  very  greatly  disappointed,  in  the  interest 
of  science  generally,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  indi- 
vidual students,  if  it  does  not  meet  with  the  encourage- 
ment it  deserves.  So  large  a  volume,  of  course, 
cannot  be  published  without  considerable  expense  ; 
but  we  are  sure  that  the  purchasers  will  be  amply 
repaid,  for  they  will  have  matter  collected  from  a 
thousand  volumes  and  memoirs,  to  many  of  which 
they  could  scarcely  have  access  even  in  our  public 
libraries.  A  complete  index  of  all  the  known  Pyre- 
nomycetes will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume,  now  in  the  press.  It  may  be  added  that 
Signor  Saccardo  has  most  fully  acknowledged  the  assist- 
ance ol  his  friends.  The  second  volume  will  appear 
before  June,  1883.  M.  J.  B. 


Micro-Fungi  :  When  and  Where  to  Find  Them. 
By  Thomas  Brittain,  President  of  the  Manches- 
ter Microscopical  Society.  Manchester  :  Abel 
Ileywood. 

While  so  many  much  better  books  on  the  same 
subject  are  in  existence  we  cannot  commend  this  one, 
the  only  novel  feature  about  which  is  the  arrange- 
ment under  the  months  of  the  year.  The  indication 
of  localities  may  also  prove  useful.  Before  he  ventures 
into  print  again  we  would  suggest  that  the  author 
submit  his  proof  sheets  to  some  competent  botanist. 
We  might  go  further  and  suggest  that  he  made  him. 
self  more  familiar  with  the  structure  and  life-history 
of  the  plants  he  professes  to  enumerate.  The  book 
contains  an  astonishing  quantity  of  misprints. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Requests  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1880. 
Among  the  principal  functions  of  this  Institution  is 
a  system  of  international  exchanges,  consisting  sub- 
stantially in  offering  to  correspondents  a  safe  and 
gratuitous  channel  of  intercommunication,  each  being 
responsible  to  the  other  for  the  amount  and  character 
or  value  of  the  packages  interchanged,  the  Institution 
assuming  between  them  only  the  relation  or  function 
of  carrier.  The  books,  &c,  are  sent  as  donations  or 
exchanges  only,  books  for  purchase  or  sale  not  being 
received.  The  scope  of  the  Institution,  however,  is 
enormous,  original  researches  are  fostered,  explora- 
tions organised,  collections  accumulated  and  distri- 
buted, while  in  addition  it  is  a  great  publishing  society, 
issuing  original  reports,  memoirs,  and  books  on  various 
branches  of  knowledge.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  now  approach- 
ing completion,  is  under  its  control.  This  Museum 
is  not  intended  for  the  display  of  objects  of  natural 
history  only,  but  is  primarily  intended  to  include 
illustrations  of  the  applications  of  objects  belonging 
to  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and 
the  requirements  or  luxuries  of  man.  So  far  as  regards 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  the  special  charge  of  the  investigations  relat- 
ing to  it,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  for  the  account 
of  the  "  Progress  of  Botany  in  1879"  which  we  find 
in  the  volume  before  us— a  mere  enumeration  of  some 
of  the  more  important  botanical  memoirs  published 
during  the  year.  It  might  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  international  objects  of  the  Institution  if  it  were 
to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  year-book  ol  botany 


exclusively  confined  to  an  epitome  of  the  botanical 
papers  published  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
The  number  of  German  memoirs  is  now  so  enormous 
that  few  American  or  English  botanists  can  hope  to 
keep  "  touch  "  with  the  literature  of  their  science  as 
expounded  in  Germany,  while  for  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  German  language  the  matter  is  an  impossi- 
bility. As  French  is  so  much  more  widely  known, 
the  same  necessity  does  not  exist  in  that  case,  or  at 
least  not  to  the  same  degree. 


|vV"  § 


otea  and  §tatnp. 


Work  in  the  Houses.  —  After  this   date  there 
will  be  a  regular  succession  of  plants  that  will  be  com- 
pleting their  season's  growth,  and  this  will  necessitate 
more  caution  in  watering.      Many  Orchids  are  easily 
excited  into  fresh  growth  just  at  the  time  they  are 
completing  their  current  season's  growth  ;    and  this 
state  is  most  frequently  brought   about   by  keeping 
them  too  moist  at  the  root.     An  over-moist  atmo- 
sphere has  a  tendency  to  bring  about  the  same  results 
as  over-watering  at  this  particular  stage  ;  so  that  there 
should  be  a  very  gradual  reduction  of  moisture  at  the 
root  and  in  the  atmosphere  to  ensure  the  plants  going 
to  rest.     Among  the  terrestrial  Orchids  the  Phaiuses 
will  now  nearly  have  done  growing,  and  will  bear 
having   the  temperature   considerably    reduced,    but 
they  must  be  kept  moderately  supplied  with  water  at 
the  roots  for  some  time  longer.     Another  interesting 
plant  belonging  to  this  class  is  Peristeria  elata.     It  is 
a  shy  flowering  plant  when  grown  in  too  much  heat 
and  moisture.     The  warm  end  of  the  Cattleya-house, 
or  an  airy  stove,  will  suit  it  well.      In  most  cases  this 
plant  will  now  have  finished  flowering,  and  when  it 
shows  signs  of  renewed  growth  it  should  be  potted. 
The  best  material  to  grow  it  in  is  well-rotted  turfy 
loam  two  parts,  to  one  of  fibrous  peat,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  well-rotted  cow-dung  and  sand.     It 
likes  a  liberal  root-run,   so  that  there  is  not  much 
danger  in  over-potting  it,  provided  the  pot  be  well 
drained,  and  the  soil  is  open  and  porous.     Mesospini- 
diums  now  going  out  of  flower  should  be  carefully 
cleaned,  and  a  top-dressing  of  sphagnum  and  peat  may 
be  given  them.    These  do  not  require  very  much  root- 
run,  and  unless  they  have  quite  outgrown  the  pots 
they  are  in  they  need  not  be  repotted.    The  forwardest 
of  the  plants  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  will  by 
this  time  be  about  in  proper  condition  for  receiving 
a  shift.   This  should  be  done  when  the  young  growths 
are  from  3  to  4  inches  long.     Use  nothing  for  these 
but  the  best  sphagnum  moss  and  fibry  peat  in  about 
equal   proportions,    with    the    addition    of  a  liberal 
allowance  of  charcoal  and  potsherds  broken  up  mode- 
rately fine.     Give  the  plants  small  shifts,  and  drain 
the  pots  liberally,  filling  them  quite  three  parts  full  of 
crocks.  Keep  the  plants  slightly  elevated  above  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  press  the  material  moderately  firm  about  the 
roots,  and  see  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  for  the 
want  of  water  after  the  operation.  The  cool-house  will 
suit  them  after  being  potted  better  than  a  house  that 
may  be  warmer  but  not  so  moist.     The  sweet-scented 
Oncidium  ornithorhyncum  will  now  be  showing  freely, 
and   where  there  is  a  good  stock  of  it  the  plants 
should  be  grouped  together,  as  in  this  way  they  are 
much  more  effective  than  when  stood  singly  through 
the  house.     Oncidium  incurvum,  now  in  flower,  is  a 
useful  plant  for  cutting  from,  as  the  side  sprays  and 
branches  on  the  spikes  are  just   the  thing  for  giving 
the  finishing  touch  to  small  arrangements  of  flowers. 
It  is  a  free  grower,  and  may  be  potted  soon  after  it 
has  finished  flowering.     It  grows  freely  at   the  cool 
end  of  the  Cattleya-house.     Plants  of  Vanda  ccerulea 
that    will    now   be    showing  (or   flower    should    be 
placed  well  up   to  the  light   to  give  colour  to  the 
flowers,    and    keep    the    plants   well   supplied    with 
moisture   while    they   are    developing   their    spikes. 
During  changeable  weather,  and  on  cold  nights,  the 
temperature  must  be   fully  maintained   in  the  East 
Indian  house,  otherwise  the  plants  will  be  liable  to 
receive  a   check    now  they   are   in  full   growth.    J. 
Roberts,  Gunnerslntry  Park  Gardens. 

Seasonahle  Orchids.  —  In  Messrs.  H.  Low  & 
Co.'s  nurseries  at  Clapton  a  number  of  good  forms  of 
Cattleya  Leopoldi  are  now  in  flower.  The  plants, 
though  recently  imported,  have  made  strong  growth, 
and  have  produced  as  many  as  a  dozen  flowers  on  a 


spike.  Amongst  some  flowering  plants  of  Cypri- 
pedium  Lawrencianum  is  one  with  two  flowers  on  a 
stem,  the  flower  that  was  open  presenting  quite  a 
novel  feature.  It  has  two  dorsal  sepals,  one  in  the 
usual  position,  and  another,  exactly  like  it,  which  has 
been  formed  in  an  inverted  position  under  the  slipper, 
or  pouch.  In  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
of  Upper  Holloway,  there  is  still  a  display  of  flower- 
ing Orchids.  The  Vandas  are  again  coming  into 
flower,  not  in  the  form  of  isolated  specimens,  but 
almost  as  well  as  they  flowered  early  in  the  year. 
Galeandra  Devoniana,  in  the  form  of  several  neat 
specimens,  is  producing  beautifully  marked  flowers 
on  the  top  of  slender  stems ;  but  the  gem  of  the 
whole  collection  at  present  is  Cattleya  Eldorado  vir- 
ginalis.  It  is  a  charming  form  of  the  species  ;  the 
flowers  are  6  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure 
white  the  labellum  being  yellow. 

New  Polynesian  Orchids.  —  Baron  Mueller 
describes  three  new  Orchids  in  the  Southern  Science 
Record.  They  are  Bulbophyllum  sciadanthum,  Dcn- 
drobium  Johnsonire,  and  D.  fililobum. 


Proi'agating-houses  and  Pits.  -This  is  a  very 
important  department  just  now,  and  will  require 
great  attention.  I  have  before  remarked  on  the 
improvement  in  the  growth  of  bedding-plants  gene- 
rally, the  regulation  of  which  and  keeping  thtm 
within  proper  bounds  will  afford  a  good  supply  of 
cuttings,  and  if  this  is  done  at  intervals  the  beds  need 
not  be  disfigured.  From  this  time  forward  Pelargo- 
niums must  not  be  trusted  in  the  open  borders. 
Stout  boxes  18  inches  square  and  4  inches  deep,  well 
drained,  filled  mostly  with  sandy  leaf-mould,  and  the 
cuttings  not  too  thickly  inserted,  will  now  strike  and 
root  well,  with  simply  a  covering  of  glass  in  a  pit,  and 
being  got  in  early  will  fill  the  boxes  with  roots  and 
stand  the  best  of  all  chances  to  wear  through  the 
winter.  As  soon  as  those  inserted  in  the  open  bordeis 
are  well  rooted,  they  should  be  potted  singly  in  small 
pots  at  once  ;  but  until  well  rooted,  water  must  be 
sparingly  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  above,  or 
many  will  fog  off.  Remember  that  if  the  roots  arc 
kept  in  a  dry  state  through  the  dull  weather  of  winter 
they  will  bear  more  cold  and  rough  usage  than  when 
kept  too  moist. 

Store  pots  of  plants  which  will  be  required  to 
furnish  a  good  supply  of  cuttings  for  spring  woik 
cannot  now  be  got  in  too  soon,  such  as  Verbenas, 
Salvias,  so  useful  for  the  mixed  borders  ;  Ageratums, 
Lobelias,  required  to  be  kept  true  from  cuttings  ; 
Heliotropes,  Coleus,  Iresines,  and  many  others,  all  of 
which  when  well  rooted  pass  through  the  winter  in  a 
much  moresatisfactorymanner  than  when  inserted  late  ; 
in  fact,  in  the  latter  case,  when  put  to  work  late  artificial 
heat  becomes  imperative,  and  this  always  induces  a 
delicacy  of  constitution  which  renders  it  difficult  to 
keep  them  through  the  winter  :  they  may  be  kept  under 
glass  and  shaded  for  a  time,  but  do  not  require  heat  at 
present. 

Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  varicgatum,  being 
usually  required  on  a  large  scale,  its  propagation 
should  be  commenced  at  once ;  we  always  find 
that  we  are  best  able  to  get  up  a  good  supply  in  the 
spring  when  we  are  able  to  secure  an  abundant  strike 
in  the  autumn.  We  use  the  boxes  above  described  for 
this  purpose  and  find  them  both  effective  and  economi- 
cal, as  they  save  space.  The  same  observations 
with  regard  to  taking  time  by  the  forelock  will 
apply  to  Alternantheras,  as  these  will  now  furnish  a 
good  supply  of  cuttings  ;  they  should  be  propagated 
early,  for,  although  we  can  take  and  pot  up  a  great 
number  of  old  plants  which  will  furnish  any  amount  of 
cuttings  for  spring  work,  yet  we  find  autumn-struck 
cuttings  have  the  best  constitutions  to  stand  the  winter, 
and  are  more  to  be  depended  upon.  Unlike  most 
of  the  sorts  above  referred  to,  these,  being  really  stove 
plants,  must  be  treated  in  a  heated  structure. 

As  the  present  is  the  time  when  garden  parties  are 
most  prevalent,  every  part  of  the  dressed  grounds  must 
have  its  due  share  of  attention  as  to  dressing  and  keep- 
ing ;  shrubberies  may  be  hoed  over  and  raked,  lawn- 
tennis  grounds  constantly  mowed  and  rolled,  and  the 
lawns,  verges,   and  walks  edged  and  rolled— in  fact, 
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all  the  accessories  to  a  neat  and  trim  appearance  con- 
stantly followed  up,  so  as  to  make  the  enjoyment 
complete.  Both  on  the  lawns  and  in  the  beds  and 
borders,  which  are  usually  at  this  season  very  inter- 
esting, amongst  other  things  the  Hydrangea  pani- 
culate granditlora  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Holly- 
hocks, Sunflowers,  and  Dahlias,  are  in  full  growth 
and  beauty.  See  that  they  are  well  supplied  with 
liquid  manure  occasionally.  Great  care  must  be 
l.iken  to  furnish  them  with  supports  strong  enough  to 
nuintain  them  securely  in  position. 

Rose  Garden.— This  will  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  at  this  season,  as  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  tolerable  autumn  bloom,  which  must  be 
encouraged  with  copious  supplies  of  water  and  liquid 
manure  at  intervals.  Let  the  whole  of  the  trees  be 
gone  over  with  the  syringe  if  possible,  and  shorten  all 
the  young  straggling  shoots  which  show  no  indica- 
tions of  blooming,   J.  Cox,  Redltaj. 


iBrapes   anc-   Uineries. 

Still  continue  to  give  abundance  of  air  night  and 
day  to  the  earliest  house,  and  sufficient  water  at  the 
roots  to  keep  the  Vines  healthy.  If  they  are  young 
and  strong  and  the  foliage  is  still  green,  do  not  attempt 
to  ripen  the  wood  by  withholding  water  at  the  roots, 
but  use  a  little  fire-heat  in  the  daytime,  with  plenty  of 
air  and  a  dry  atmosphere.  As  the  leaves  begin  to 
ripen  and  fall  off  clean  them  up  every  few  days,  and 
give  the  corners  ol  the  house  a  good  wash  down  some- 
times with  the  garden  engine  to  disperse  the  spiders. 
Houses  in  which  ripe  fruit  is  hanging  must  be  kept 
cool  and  the  atmosphere  dry,  only  damping  the  bor- 
ders occasionally  on  the  brightest  days,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foliage.  Give  clear  water  at  the  roots  when 
required,  sufficient  to  keep  the  berries  plump  and  in 
good  condition,  taking  care  to  do  the  watering  on 
bright  days  when  an  abundance  of  air  can  be  admitted 
to  dry  up  the  extra  moisture.  The  latest  houses  of 
Hamburghs  will  now  be  colouring  fast,  and  must 
have  air  left  on  the  front  and  back  ventilators  night 
and  day,  with  a  little  fire-heat  used  to  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere light  and  buoyant.  When  the  days  are  hot 
and  fine  it  can  be  turned  off  until  the  evening.  When 
the  borders  require  water,  clear  tepid  water  will  be 
best  for  inside  borders ;  but  for  those  outside  water 
that  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  in  tanks  or  ponds 
will  be  warm  enough. 

Now  we  have  had  afewweeks  bright  weather,  outside 
borders  will  require  attention,  for  if  not  well  mulched 
they  will  soon  begin  to  crack,  and  must  have  the 
cracks  filled  up  and  a  good  soaking  of  water  given 
to  them.     Muscats  that  are  ripe  must  be  kept  dry  and 
cool.     Later  ones  must  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature 
of  70°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day,  giving  them  plenty 
of  clear  water  at  the  roots.     Give  a  little  air  through 
the  front  ventilators  on  the  brightest  days,  but  admit  it 
with  great  care,  so  that  there  is  no  rush  of  cold  air  on 
the  Vines  ;  close  early  in  the  afternoon  with  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  put  a  little  air  on  the 
back  ventilators  a  few  hours  afterwards,  and  leave  it 
on  all  night,  increasing  it  in  the  morning  as  the  tem- 
perature rises.      Late   varieties  of  Grapes,  such  as 
Gros  Colmar,  Alicante,  LadyDowne's,  &c,  will  now  be 
colouring  fast,  and  must  have  a  little  fire-heat  applied 
with  plenty  of  air  ;  keep  the  night  temperature  at  65° 
to  70°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day  ;  increase  the  air  as 
the  temperature  rises  until  mid-day,  when  it  must  be 
again  reduced  as  the  sun-heat  declines,  leaving  a  little 
on  back  and  front  ventilators  all  through  the  night. 
Water  the  borders  when  dry  with  clear  tepid  water, 
doing  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  that  the 
surface-moisture    dries   up   before   evening.      Newly 
planted  vineries  that  have  made  strong  growth  will 
be  better  with  a  little  fire-heat  in  the  day-time  and 
an  abundance  of  air,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
dry  at  the  roots  ;  the  atmospheric  moisture  can  be 
gradually  reduced  as  the  wood   ripens.     When  the 
wood  is   hard  and  well  ripened  dispense  with  fire- 
heat,  and  keep  the  house  as  cool  as  possible.     Those 
Vines  that  have  their  roots  in  outside  borders,  and 
consequently  are   later  making  their  growth,    must 
have  plenty  of  heat  and  air  until  the  wood  is  well 
ripened ;  examine  the  borders  weekly,  and  give  a  good 
soaking  of  clear  water  when  required.     Pot  Vines  for 
early  forcing  must  have  plenty  of  heat  and  air,  and 
not  be  stood  too  closely  together,  so  that  sun  and  light 
can  play  freely  upon  the  foliage.    Give  plenty  of  water 
at  the  roots,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  drier  as  the 
wood  approaches  maturity.    Joshua  Atkins,  Lockinge 
Gardens,  Wantage. 


The  favourable  weather  that  has  prevailed  during  the 
present  month  has  greatly  assisted  the  maturing  of  all 
stone  fruits,  and  has  hastened  the  ripening  of  the 
wood,  which  was  a  short  time  ago  only  too  rampant 
and  late.  Every  assistance  that  can  be  given  in  this 
direction  by  the  timely  removal  of  sub-laterals,  and 
by  the  pinching  of  all  points  after  this  time,  should  be 
perseveringly  attended  to.  Continue  to  remove  all 
freshly  made  breast-wood  as  soon  as  formed,  and 
admit  as  much  light  as  possible  to  all  parts  of  the 
trees.  As  the  crop  of  Apricots  becomes  cleared  oft, 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
trees  by  the  use  of  the  garden-engine  or  hosing. 
Stone  fruits  will  now  require  to  be  gone  over  daily  to 
remove  those  that  are  of  the  requisite  condition  for 
home  consumption,  or  for  packing  for  sending  to  a 
distance,  as  the  case  may  be.  Fruit  that  has  to 
be  packed  must  be  taken  a  little  under-ripe,  not 
only  to  ensure  its  transit  without  bruising,  but  also  to 
prevent  its  arriving  in  an  over-ripe  state  owing  to  the 
rapid  change  that  takes  place  in  all  soft  fruits  whilst 
closely  packed.  Wasps  are  not  yet  very  troublesome, 
but  where  any  appear  and  break  the  fruit  their  work 
is  quickly  finished  by  the  large  flies.  Destroy 
all  nests  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  thin  the  flies  as 
much  as  possible  by  trapping  them  in  bottles  filled 
with  beer  and  sugar.  These  traps  should  be  fre- 
quently emptied  or  the  accumulated  mass  of  insects 
allows  of  the  escape  of  the  later  comers.  Perhaps  no 
mode  of  taking  wasp  nests  is  better  than  the  very  old 
one  of  making  pear-shaped  squibs  of  damped  powder 
with  which  to  stifle  the  colony,  after  which  the  nest 
is  dug  out  and  destroyed  by  being  pounded  into 
mortar  with  the  spade  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water. 

It  will  be  well  to  see  to  the  removal  of  all  young 
fruits  forming  on  the  current  growths  of  Fig  trees. 
By  taking  off  those  fruits  which  can  neither  ripen  this 
autumn  nor  withstand  the  winter  there  is  every  chance 
of  later  buds  being  formed,  which  will  remain  safely 
in  the  embryo  state  until  growth  recommences  in  the 
spring.  Remove  shading  leaves  from  the  ripening 
fruits,  and  continue  to  pinch-in  all  freshly  forming 
growths  as  they  appear.  See  to  the  condition  of  all 
nets  or  other  protecting  materials  that  are  being  used 
to  preserve  late  fruits  from  birds,  in  case  it  may  be 
found  that  a  single  opening  has  allowed  the  tree  or 
bush  to  be  cleared  and  rendered  the  labour  of  cover- 
ing  vain.  Cut  away  old  Raspberry  canes  if  not 
already  done,  and  run  the  hoe  through  fruit  quarters 
generally  to  keep  down  weeds. 

The  growths  resulting  from  grafts  put  on  in  the 
spring  must  be  kept  well  secured  to  stakes,  to  avoid 
all  danger  of  their  being  broken  during  boisterous 
weather  in  the  autumn  ;  earlier  ties  may  require  to  be 
removed,  to  prevent  their  cutting  into  quickly  swell- 
ing shoots  ;  and  remove  all  growths  and  suckers  from 
the  stock.  The  entire  growth  produced  by  the  scions 
had  better  be  retained,  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  root- 
action  ;  and  any  thinning  of  growths  or  modification 
of  shape  left  until  the  winter  pruning.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  garden  should  now  present  a  dressed  and 
tidy  appearance,  entirely  free  from  breast-wood, 
loosened  branches,  and  insect  pests  ;  the  principal 
work  in  it  ought  to  be  the  securing  of  the  various 
fruits  as  they  ripen.   R.  Crossling,  St.  Pagan's  Castle. 


equally  well  both  for  winter  and  summer  use.     In  its 
keeping  qualities  it  stands  next  to  the  Queen,  and  its 
flavour  is  first-rate.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of 
Charlotte  Rothschild,  and  the  remarks  made  above  on 
the  Smooth  Cayenne   apply   also   to    this  variety  as 
regards  their  respective  merits.     When  Queens  and 
Charlotte  Rothschilds  are  grown  together  in  one  com- 
partment the  latter  can  easily  be  distinguished  without 
the   trouble  of  labelling   each   plant,  although   both 
varieties  are  full  of  spines  along  the  entire  sides  of  the 
leaves.     The  spines  of  the  Charlotte  Rothschild  are 
smaller  and  closer  than  those  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
plants  grow  to  a  larger  size  and  require  more  room. 
The  Queen  is  a  well-known  variety,  and   four  good 
sorts  of  it  are  worth  growing.    The  Moscow  Queen  is  a 
good  sort,  as  also  is  the  Lemon  Queen,  a  variety  which 
produces  large  fruit  of  the  highest  quality.     This  is 
easily  recognised  by  its  leaves,  which  are  grooved  or 
channelled.     The  Ripley  Queen  is  extensively  grown, 
being  sometimes  preferred  to  the  others,  on  account 
of  its  being  not  so  subject  to  throw  up  suckers.     A 
good  variety  of  the  old  Queen  is  equally  desirable,  espe- 
cially that  which  has  good  shoulders  and  which  does 
not  taper  too  much  towards  the  crown.     All  varieties 
of  Queen  produce  many  suckers,  and  unless  attentively 
watched  and  twisted  out  they  take  much    strength 
from  the  plant  that  ought  to  assist  the  fruit  in  swell- 
ing.    The  Queen  Is  a  spring  and  summer  finishing 
variety,  and  seldom  does  well  in  very  late  autumn  or 
in  the  winter  months.     For  preserving  in  syrup  the 
Queen  is  the  best  of  all.     Smooth  Cayenne,  Charlotte 
Rothschild,  and  the  Queen,  form  a  collection  in  them- 
selves, and  unless  variety  is  required   no  other  sort 
need  be  added.     Black  Jamaica  is  a  good  winter  kind, 
unsurpassed  in  flavour,  but  the  fruit  usually  does  no 
attain  to  a  large  size,  and  one  fault  of  this  variety  is 
that  it  produces  large  crowns  which  are  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  fruit.     Enville  is  a  good  sort 
for  early  forcing,  but  does  not  keep  long  after  it  is  ripe. 
The  base  of  the  fruit  is  apt   to   become  discoloured 
before  the  top  is  ripe.     The  flavour  is  good  and  the 
fruit   handsome,   with   a   neat,   small   crown.      This 
variety  is  easily  known  by  its  leaves  being  of  a  light 
colour,  with  a  white  farina  on  the  underside.     Like 
many  other  sugarloaf-shaped  sorts  its  form  is  majestic. 
Providence  is  one  of  the  largest  varieties,  but  this  is 
its  chief  merit,  as  the  flavour  will  not  compare  with 
that  of  other  varieties  ;  it  also  requires  plenty  of  room. 
The  Prickly  Cayenne  has  a  juicy,  luscious  flavour, 
but  ripens  capriciously  even  in  summer.     This  sort 
was  once  grown  extensively,  but  it  is  an  uncertain 
kind.     It  has  long  erect  leaves  that  are  very  brittle, 
and  when  large  plants  are  moved  the  leaves  are  easily 
broken.     Oat's  Seedling  is  a  worthless  variety,  as  the 
plants  run  all  to  suckers.     Hurst  House  Seedling  is 
not  so  much  grown  as  it  was  :  it  failed  to  establish 
itself  among  the  standard  varieties.     Black  Prince  is 
a  large,  conical,  noble-looking  variety,  but  it  will  not 
compare  in  flavour  with  some  of  the  best  sorts.    Prince 
Albert  is  a  fine  summer  variety,  being  a  free  starter 
and  of  good  flavour  and  form,  both  fruit  and  crown. 
Montserrat  is  still  grown  and  liked  in  many  places, 
but  it  is  not  such  a  desirable  kind  for  all  purpose  as 
some  other  sorts.     The  Globe  and  Trinidad  are  now 
seldom  seen,  both  being  of  inferior  flavour.  D,  U'tlson, 
Castle  Hill,  Devon. 


Che  Pine   Stoue. 

This  is  the  month  in  which  growers  decide  upon 
the  varieties  they  will  cultivate  for  next  season's  suc- 
cession ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  character  of  each 
variety  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  Smooth 
Cayenne  is  a  good  trustworthy  Pine  both  for  winter 
and  summer  use,  its  flavour  is  not  so  sweet  as  that  of 
the  Queen,  but  it  is  more  juicy ;  and  another  very 
important  point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  has  less  core, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  so  fibrous.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties of  Smooth  Cayenne  in  cultivation,  one  of  which  is 
almost  worthless  in  comparison  with  the  other.  The 
inferior  variety  has  very  narrow  leaves  without  spines 
at  their  tips,  and  the  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  Queen. 
The  best  variety  has  broader  leaves,  with  large,  erect, 
conical  fruits,  which  rise  higher  in  the  plants  than  do 
those  of  the  poor  variety ;  the  colour  of  the  leaves  is 
also  darker.  The  Charlotte  Rothschild  follows  closely 
upon  the  above  in  point  of  merit,  and  it  answers 


Peaches   anb   Nectarines. 

Lord  Napier  Nectarine.  — This  Nectarine  is 
destined  to  take  a  leading  position,  as  without  doubt 
it  is  the  earliest,  largest,  and  best.  We  gathered  our 
first  from  an  open  wall  on  August  12,  which  is  quite 
a  fortnight  before  Elruge,  growing  beside  them  on  the 
same  aspect,  were  fit.  Besides  being  so  early,  large, 
and  good  in  flavour,  the  fruit  of  Lord  Napier  is  highly 
coloured  and  very  fine-looking.  I  would,  therefore, 
strongly  advise  those  who  do  not  happen  to  have  trees 
of  it  to  plant  one  or  two  where  they  can  be  favoured 
with  a  suitably  warm  aspect,  as  there,  if  properly 
cared  for,  they  are  sure  to  bear  and  do  well.  Not 
only  is  Lord  Napier  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest, 
of  all  Nectarines  out-of-doors,  but  it  is  the  very  best 
for  forcing,  as  it  is  strong  and  vigorous  in  constitu- 
tion, bears  the  heat  and  confinement  of  a  house,  and 
sets  its  fruit  freely.  When  I  first  made  its  acquaint- 
ance I  was  rather  doubtful  that  it  would  do  so,  as  the 
flowers,  though  large  and  bold,  have  very  long  pistils, 
and  the  stigmas  being  on  that  account  far  from  the 
anthers,  seem  out  of  the  way  of  the  pollen  ;  but  some- 
how or  other  it  reaches  them,  and  the  work  of  fertili- 
sation is  done.  On  a  standard  tree  at  The  Chantry, 
near  Ipswich,  under  Mr.  Hotson's  care,  the  branches 
were  so  laden  as  to  be  bome  down  with  fruit,  and 
wherever  I  have  seen  this  sterling  Nectarine  grown  it 
has  always  shown  itself  a  good  cropping  kind.  /. 
Shcffard. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris  _ 


Monday,       Aug.  28  \ 

I  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens  Room*. 

Tuesday,       Aug.  „  j  s»lfocjJs  ""P""'"    0reh'ds-   at   S,even*' 
...  .  I  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  Imported  Orchids, 

Wednesday,  Aug,  30  {  "£  gwwrf  Rooms. 

r  Royal   Horticultural   Society    of    Ireland's 
j       Autumn  Show. 

THURSDAY,  Aug.  3.  °S&  F'0ral  FC,C  "  DU"dCe  ('hreC 
I  Sale  of  Imported  Qrchids,  at  Stevens' 
I     Rooms. 

Saturday,     Sept.    a  — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens  Rooms. 


THE  Preparation  of  Strawberries  for 
Forcing  is  a  subject  that  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  well  threshed  out.  It  is  doubtful.how- 
ever.if  the  last  wordshave  yet  been  said  or  written 
in  regard  to  it.  We  were  forcibly  reminded 
of  this  the  other  day  by  noticing  a  thousand 
or  so  very  fine  British  Queen  Strawberries 
in  6-inch  pots.  Several  points  arrested  our 
attention  at  once,  such  as  that  of  the  variety 
grown,  and  the  wonderful  strength  of  the  plants 
and  fatness  ofthe  crowns.  We  had  almost  begun 
to  think  the  British  Queen  had  well  nigh  slipped 
out  of  cultivation.  It  had  been  seen  sometimes 
in  Covent  Garden,  and  had  been  heard  of  as 
coming  in  immense  quantities  to  the  great  pre- 
serving-houses from  Scotland  and  elsewhere, 
but  very  seldom  seen  in  quantity  in  private 
gardens.  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  somewhat 
tender  variety,  and  does  not  like  stiff, 
cold  soils.  Even  on  lighter,  mixed  soils, 
it  has  been  largely  superseded  by  Dr.  Hogg— a 
Strawberry  of  very  similar  quality  and  of  a  more 
vigorous  constitution.  Still,  where  the  British 
Queen  deigns  to  thrive,  there  is  no  finer  Straw- 
berry, and  it  was  pleasing  to  find  a  large  garden 
in  which  this  old  favourite  and  Keens'  Seedling 
were  still  the  only  two  Strawberries  forced,  or, 
indeed,  grown  to  any  extent. 

In  Strawberry  culture  there  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  revival  of  the  older  sorts.  Hence  the  Elton  is 
growing  anew  into  popular  favour,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  among  all  the  novelties  a  finer  or  more 
useful  late  Strawberry  can  be  found  than  the  old 
Elton  Pine.  No  doubt  the  flavour  is  somewhat 
brisk— some  would  say  sharp— but  this  quality 
is  easily  corrected  with  sugar,  and  not  a  few 
prefer  their  Eltons  without  sugar  as  a  wel- 
come and  refreshing  change  from  the  extreme 
sweetness  and  lusciousness  of  British  Queens. 
So  superb  is  the  quality  of  the  British  Queen 
when  well  done  that  some  grow  it  expressly 
for  forcing  in  localities  where  it  will  not  thrive 
well  in  the  open  air.  But  such  cultivators 
labour  under  considerable  disadvantage  in  the 
matter  of  a  good  supply  of  strong  early  runners, 
and  this  last,  as  is  well  known,  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  successful  culture  alike  out- 
of-doors  and  in. 

We  once  saw  the  runner  difficulty  met  and 
overcome  in  a  very  simple  manner  :  thus  : — The 
Strawberry  plants  were  plunged  to  the  rims  in 
boxes  filled  with  rotten  manure,  surfaced  with  an 
inch  or  so  of  nice  sweet  loam.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  pushed  runners  they  were  laid  in  these 
boxes  and  rooted  so  rapidly  that  the  clever 
cultivator  declared  they  had  not  time  to  rob 
the  fruit  before  they  had  root  enough  to  support 
themselves.  Assuredly  the  fine  large  fruit  in 
this  case  justified,  if  it  did  not  absolutely  estab- 
lish his  view  of  the  matter,  and  the  earliness 
and  strength  of  the  runners  were  matters 
apparent  to  all.  But  in  the  case  so  recently 
seen  the  British  Queen  thrives  well  in  the  open 
air,  and  is  used  largely  not  merely  for  dessert 
but  also  for  preserving  ;  hence  there  is  no  lack 
of  runners,  and  these  are  laid  in  the  fruiting 
pots  at  once. 

This,  in  fact,  is  our  second  point  in  regard  to 
the  fine  lot  of  British  Queens  referred  to.  Neither 
is  the  plan  of  layering  Strawberries  at  once  in 
their  fruiting  potsbyany  means  new.  It  is  far  more 
important  to  note  that  it  is  thoroughly  success- 
ful in  getting  strong  and  exceptionally  early 
plants,  The  latter  being  probably  the  strongest 


point  in  its  favour,  it  is  obvious  that  the  plan 
avoids  all  risk  of  check  either  to  the  roots  or 
crowns  of  the  young  runners.  Hence  no  doubt 
the  vigour  and  earliness  of  the  British  Queens  and 
Keens'  Seedlings  treated  in  this  way.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  objections  that  may  be  urged 
against  this  plan  of  layering  runners  in  their 
fruiting  pots.  It  involves  considerable  extra 
labour,  and  the  soil  is  more  apt  to  become 
exhausted  before  the  greatest  strain  upon  it  is 
made,  that  is,  during  the  swelling  and  ripening 
of  the  fruit.  But  against  the  additional  labour 
of  twice  removing  so  much  soil  and  material, 
and  the  additional  weight  of  the  large  pots, 
must  be  placed  that  of  the  extra  watering 
required  in  dry  weather  to  runners  in  smaller 
ones  and  the  second  potting.  When  these  are 
duly  allowed  for  there  will  be  less  force  in  the 
objection  of  additional  labour,  and,  besides, 
labour  is  but  secondary  after  all  ;  and  if  it  is 
found — and  the  splendid  appearance  of  the 
plants  seen  warrants  the  assumption — that  plants 
laid  in  their  fruiting  pots  at  once  produce  the 
most  and  the  finest  Strawberries,  the  additional 
produce  disposes  of  the  question  of  the  addi- 
tional labour  by  paying  for  it,  and  leaving  a 
surplus  to  the  good. 

The  exhaustion-of-the-soil  objection  has 
some  force  in  it.  By  layering  direct  on  the 
fruiting  pots,  the  strength  of  the  soil  will  be  a 
good  deal  washed  out  before  the  end  of  the 
growing  season.  But  it  is  really  so  very  easy 
to  feed  Strawberry  roots  in  pots  with  liquid 
or  concentrated  solid  manure,  that  this  objection 
has  less  force  than  at  first  sight  appears.  With  the 
plants  grown  in  the  ordinary  way  few  Straw- 
berry growers  place  much  dependance,  through 
the  swelling  and  ripening  stages,  on  the  inherent 
strength  of  the  soil  in  the  pots.  Treated  either 
way  successfully,  the  soil  in  Strawberry  pots  is 
rather  freely  converted  into  a  mass  of  roots  before 
the  autumn.  Provided  these  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  vigorous,  and  healthy,  few  troublemuch 
about  the  amount  of  food  available  within  the 
small  area  of  the  pots,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
roots  are  every  whit  as  good  and  as  numerous 
in  the  case  of  plants  laid  in  their  fruiting-pots 
as  in  others.  The  probability  is,  that  they  will 
be  in  most  respects  better,  and  this  is  in  fact 
the  contention  of  those  that  advocate,  and  so 
successfully  practise,  the  system. 

In  writing  thus,  we  are  well  aware  that  good 
Strawberries  are  grown  alike  by  layering  in  small 
pots  or  in  the  open  ground,  and  potting  up  after- 
wards. We  have  no  objection  to  find  with  either 
method,  but  the  once  layering  and  have-done- 
with  system,  so  successful  in  the  thousand  or 
so  of  British  Queens  recently  seen,  might  prob- 
ably prove  the  simplest  and  best  for  the  grow- 
ing numbers  of  amateurs  who,  year  by  year,  are 
adding  Strawberry  forcing  to  their  sources  of 
interesting  amusements  and  satisfying  pleasure  ; 
while  the  layers  which  we  saw — the  system  so 
successfully  carried  out  in  a  private  garden — 
show  that  it  is  found  to  be  the  best  system  by 
some  of  our  most  successful  cultivators. 


Whatever  general  rules  anatomists  and 
physiologists  may  lay  down,  the  practical 
cultivator  has  to  take  his  account  with  individual 
peculiarities.  All  those  hundred  and  one 
varieties  may  own  one  common  parentage  ; 
but  for  all  that,  the  intertexta  variety  of  Cupies- 
sus  Lawsoniana  and  the  variety  known  as 
erecta  viridis — not  to  mention  a  score  of  others 
— are  as  distinct  as,  and,  indeed,  much  more  so 
than  many  reputed  good  species.  This  was  a 
vexatious  anomally,  not  to  be  explained  in  pre- 
Darwinian  days.  It  seems  simple  enough  now 
in  these  days,  when  the  significance  of  variation 
is  appreciated,  and  the  process  of  evolution  can 
often  be  seen  in  action.  But  it  certainly  does 
require  us  to  attach  to  the  word  "  species "  a 
very  elastic,  a  very  arbitrary — shall  we  say 
Pickwickian  sense  ?— or  rather  we  are  constrained 


to  use  the  term  as  one  of  convenience  only,  and 
to  admit  that  what  we  choose  to  call  species 
and  those  groups  which  exist  in  Nature — 
that  is,  if  they  really  do  exist — are  often  widely 
different. 

The  test  of  a  species  is  more  difficult  to 
find  than  ever.  If  we  adopt  community  of 
origin  we  have  often  no  proof  of  the  alleged  fact, 
and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  back 
we  have  to  go  to  find  the  common  parent  or  of 
tracing  all  the  descendants  and  their  inter- 
marriages. If  we  take  fertility  as  the  test,  that 
proves  a  fallible  guide  too,  for  every  hybridiser 
knows  that  cross  or  hybrid  fertilisation  between 
some  species  is  much  more  certain  than  self- 
fertilisation  or  the  union  of  plants  of  the  same 
species.  This  happens  in  many  Passifloras. 
Grafting  affords  no  better  test,  for  the  Lilac 
grafts  on  the  Privet,  and  no  one  would  call  them 
conspecific  any  more  than  they  would  the 
Gooseberry  and  the  yellow  Currant,  the  latter 
of  which  forms  a  good  stock  for  the 
Gooseberry,  while  the  red  Currant  refuses  to 
bear  its  near  ally. 

But  if  we  would  look  to  the  effect  of  indivi- 
dual peculiarities  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  species,  we  can  hardly  have  a  better 
illustration  than  the  Potato.  Every  one 
will  admit  that  all  the  varieties  of  Potato 
are  forms  of  one  and  the  same  species,  and  yet 
how  different  are  the  characteristics  of  the  varie- 
ties—how differently,  too,  they  are  affected  by 
the  disease  even  when  growing  in  proximity  one 
to  another  !  It  is  the  same  thing  with  Roses. 
We  lately  saw  whole  rows  of  Guillaume  Guille- 
mot destroyed  by  red  rust,  while  aphides  un- 
numbered hastened  to  get  their  share  out  of  the 
weakened  prey.  Roses  of  other  varieties  were 
growing  on  either  side,  and  not  one  was 
affected.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  in  this 
case,  that  energetic  measures  were  taken  to  rid 
the  Roses  of  insect  pests  by  means  of  soft-soapand 
Gishurst  Compound  ;  but  while  the  enemy  was 
successfully  combated  in  the  one  case,  the  use  of 
the  very  same  means  produced  no  effect  in  the 
other.  The  relative  hardihood  of  plants  derived 
from  the  same  source  is  also  markedly  different. 
Such  instances  are  so  familiar  as  to  need  no 
illustration  ;  but  they  one  and  all  point  to  the 
necessity  for  keen  and  persistent  processes  of 
selection  on.the  part  of  the  gardener. 


The  Electric  Light.— Dr.  C.  W.  Sie- 
mens, in  his  Presidential  Address  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  fifty-second  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  on  Wednesday  at  Southampton,  said  as 
regards  the  effect  of  the  electric  light  upon  vegetation, 
that  there  was  little  to  add  to  what  was  stated  in  his 
paper  read  before  Section  A  last  year,  except  that  in 
experimenting  upon  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  and  other 
cereals  sown  in  the  open  air,  there  was  a  marked 
difference  between  the  growth  of  the  plants  influenced 
and  those  uninfluenced  by  the  electric  light.  This 
was  not  very  apparent  till  towards  the  end  of 
February,  when,  with  the  first  appearance  of  mild 
weather,  the  plants  under  the  influence  of  an  electric 
lamp  of  4000  candle  power  placed  about  five  metres 
above  the  surface,  developed  with  extreme  rapidity, 
so  that  by  the  end  of  May  they  stood  above  4  feet 
high,  with  the  ears  in  full  bloom,  when  those  not 
under  its  influence  were  under  2  feet  in  height,  and 
showed  no  sign  of  the  ear. 

Preservation   of  Specimens  of  Com. 

fer^e. — A  member  of  the  Torrey  Club  states  that 
after  an  unsuccessful  trial  of  many  expedients  for  the 
preservation  of  specimens  of  Conifers:  for  the  herba- 
rium, he  had  found  that  by  soaking  the  specimens  in 
Wickersheimer's  preservative  fluid  they  were 
rendered  flexible,  and  no  longer  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  shed  their  leaves  after  being  pressed  and 
mounted. 

A  New  British  Rose.— In  the  Bulletin  Jt 

la  Socilti  Botanique  de  Bclgique  Professor  Crepin 
describes  a  new  variety  of  Rosa  subanda,  which  he 
names  Nicholsoni,  in  compliment  to  the  discoverer, 
Mr,  G.  Nicholson,  Assistant  Curator,  Royal  Gar. 
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dens,  Kew.  Mr.  Nicholson  found  this  Rose  at  St. 
Cyrus,  Kincardineshire. 

A  Gigantic  Olive  Tree.— A  correspondent 

of  the  Berlin  Gailen  Ztitung  slates  that  there  is  an 
Olive  tree  at  Bendinal,  near  Palma,  in  the  island  of 
Majorca,  that  has  a  trunk  13  metres  in  circumference. 
The  tiee  is  of  little  height,  and  has  few  branches.  Itsfruit 
is  like  that  of  the  younger  trees.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  Olive  trees  of  Jerusalem  are  computed  to  be 
2000  years  old,  and  they  are  only  6  metres  in  circum- 
ference. How  old,  then,  he  asks,  may  the  Majorca 
tree  be  ?  Perhaps  not  so  old  as  those  at  Jerusalem, 
we  answer.  Coutance,  in  his  admirable  History 
of  the  Olive,  mentions  one  tree  as  having  a  trunk 
12$  metres  in  circumference  close  to  the  ground,  and 
6}  metres  at  I  metre  from  the  ground.  This  tree 
stands  between  Villefranche  and  Nice,  and  was  a 
notable  tree  in  1515.     He  also  quotes  another  writer, 


gardeners,  he  always  answered,  "  Is  it  not  our  duty 
to  support  to  their  last  day  those  labourers  who  have 
spent  their  strengtli  in  our  work,  and  who  have  no 
retiring  pension  ?  And  ought  we  not  to  aid  poor 
families  by  giving  their  children  an  honest  and  profit- 
able occupation  ?  I  know,"  he  would  say,  "  these 
poor  people  neglect  our  garden  rather,  and  I  shall  be 
censured,  perhaps  ;  but  the  kind-hearted  will  defend 


The  "North"  Gallery,  Kew.— This  ad- 
mirable collection  of  paintings  of  flowers  has  proved 
so  attractive  that  the  first  edition  of  the  catalogue  was 
sold  out  by  the  end  of  last  month.  A  second,  cor- 
rected edition,  is  now  on  sale,  though  there  is  no 
indication  on  the  cover  or  elsewhere  that  it  contains 
any  corrections  or  alterations.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  corrections  and 
alterations,  though  most  of  them  are  slight  and  unim- 


tainly  a  very  striking  thing  in  this  respect  ;  and  if 
its  other  qualities  are  as  good  as  they  are  said  to  be 
we  appear  to  have  got  a  really  serviceable  gardeners 
plant.  The  variety  is  said  to  flower  profusely  in 
winter,  and  to  be  useful  for  cutting  purposes  when 
carefully  grown  in  pots.  It  is  a  fine  feature  in  the 
flower  garden  at  Kilbyon  this  season. 

On    A    Character     of     the     Sweet 

Potato.— In  the  Archives  Jes  Sciences  Physiques  ct 
Naturelles  M.  Alph.  de  CaNDOLLE  calls  attention  to 
the  nature  of  the  roots  of  the  Sweet  Potato,  Batatas 
edulis.  He  says,  what  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed 
is  that  root-tubercles  are  exceptional  in  the  Convolvu- 
laceae,  and  that  the  Sweet  Potato  is  perhaps  the  only 
member  of  the  family  having  them.  Unlike  the  enlarged 
underground  part  of  the  Potato  or  of  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke,  the  enlarged  part  of  the  Sweet  Potato  is 
strictly  a  root  formation,  that  is,  it  has  no  buds  or 


FIG.   50.—  MILTON  ABBEY,    DORSET:    THE  SEAT  OF    C,   HAMBRO,    ESQ.      (SEE  P.   267.) 


though  he  does  not  seem  convinced  of  his  veracity, 
who  describes  an  Olive  tree  whose  hollow  trunk  was 
so  large  that  a  score  of  persons  could  take  skelter 
within  it  at  once. 

The  Late  Professor  J.  Decaisne. — We 

have  already  published  a  biographical  sketch  of  our 
late  friend  and  colleague,  but  there  was  one  noble 
feature  in  his  character  that  deserves  all  the  promi- 
nence given  to  it  in  a  funeral  oration  pronounced  over 
his  grave  by  M.  Fremy.  He  says  : — Decaisne's 
benevolence  was  inexhaustible.  He  not  ouly  gave  to 
the  poor,  but  he  visited  and  helped  them  in  their 
homes.  If  you  went  to  his  house  at  the  break  of  day 
you  were  told  that  he  was  making  a  round  of  visits  to 
those  whom  he  called  his  friends.  Every  New  Year's 
Day  was  begun  by  going  and  taking  his  gifts  to  the 
poor  I  Decaisne  was  particularly  fond  of  children 
and  old  people  ;  and  when  he  was  spoken  to  about 
employing  so  many  in  the  gardens,  and  advised  to 
replace   them  by  energetic  men  and    more    skilful 


poitant.  The  description  of  the  large  map  has  been 
modified,  and  now  agrees  with  the  numbers  on  the 
map  itself.  In  the  description  of  the  picture  No.  2 
the  word  Potato  has  been  substituted  for  Foxglove. 
No.  45,  formerly  a  picture  of  the  flowers  of  Coboea 
scandens,  has  been  replaced  by  a  picture  of  Utricularia 
montana  and  Stenogaster  concinna.  More  exact  in- 
formation is  also  given  respecting  the  home  of  the  Red- 
wood and  Mammoth  trees.  In  264  and  285  the  name 
Mesua  ferrea  is  substituted  for  Sideroxylon  sp.,  &c. 

— —  Ageratum  Duke  of  Albany.  —  This 
variety  was  raised  last  season  by  Mr.  MclNTOSH, 
gardener  to  Miss  Magan,  Kilbyon,  Co.  Meath,  Ire- 
land, and  promises  to  be  a  worthy  addition  to  a  class 
of  plants  which  are  (from  their  colour,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  easily  injured  by  rain),  indispen- 
sable in  the  flower  garden.  Its  habit  is  said  to  be 
exceedingly  dwarf,  not  exceeding  6  inches  in  height, 
and  it  grows  in  round  tufts  which  are  covered  with 
flowers  of  a  bright  rich  blue  or  violet  shade— cer- 


eyes.  Potato  tubers  are  underground  resting-stems  or 
branches,  which  in  due  season  produce  aerial  stems, 
roots,  and  tubers.  M.  DE  Candolle  regards  the 
stocks  of  Jalap,  Scammony,  and  other  members  of  the 
Convolvulacea;  as  stem-formations. 

Latent  Vitality  of  Seeds. — Messrs.  Ph. 

van  Tieghem  and  Gaston  Bonnier  have  been 
making  some  preliminary  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  effects  of  different  conditions  on  the  latent  vitality 
of  seeds.  On  January  9,  1880,  several  packets  of 
seeds  supplied  by  Vilmorin  were  divided  each  into 
three  equal  parts.  One  portion  was  exposed  to  the 
free  air,  but  screened  from  dust ;  another  portion  was 
put  into  closed  air,  securely  corked  up  in  a  tube  ; 
whilst  the  third  was  placed  in  pure  carbonic  acid. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  the  seeds  were  taken  out  and 
weighed,  and  afterwards  sown.  With  regard  to 
weight  all  the  seeds  exposed  to  free  air  increased  in 
weight.  Thus,  for  example,  fifty  seeds  of  the  common 
Pea  were  found  to  have  increased  about  ,',  of  their 
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original  weight  ;  and  fifty  seeds  of  the  French  Bean 
about  Jj  of  their  original  weight.  The  seeds  confined  in 
closed  air  increased  in  weight,  but  infinitely  less  than 
those  exposed  to  free  air,  and  the  increase  in  some 
instances  was  so  trifling  as  to  be  hardly  measurable. 
Thus  fifty  Peas  increased  about  ^  of  their  original 
weight ;  and  fifty  Beans  about  r^  of  their  original 
weight.  As  for  seeds  placed  in  pure  carbonic  acid, 
they  did  not  vary  half  a  milligramme  from  their 
original  weight.  The  following  are  two  examples  of 
the  comparative  germination  of  the  seeds,  the  con- 
ditions being  as  near  as  possible  exactly  the  same  : — 

Peas  left  in  the  free  air,  go  per  cent,  germinated. 

m  ,,       closed  air,  45  per  cent,  germinated. 

i,  u       pure  carbonic  acid,  o  per  cent,  germinated 

Beans  left  in  the  free  air,  98  per  cent  germinated. 

■•  ,,       closed  air,  2  per  cent,  germinated. 

m  ,.      carbonic  acid,  0  per  cent,  germinated. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  West  Brighton  Gem. 

— This  is  one  of  those  plants  which  was  not  received 
in  high  favour  when  it  was  first  introduced.  Pelar- 
goniums are  indeed  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
so  good,  that  people  are  puzzled  as  to  what  sorts  to 
grow.  The  variety  in  question  is  now  gaining 
ground  with  certain  trade  growers,  who,  no  doubt, 
have  good  reasons  for  cultivating  a  large  stock  of  it. 
It  is  a  light  scarlet  with  a  white  eye,  and  sells  well 
in  small  pots  during  the  autumn.  Mr.  B.  Maller 
is  growing  it  very  largely  at  Lee. 

International    Potato    Exhibition. — 

The  schedule  of  this  exhibition  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  series  of  prizes  in  a  new  class  for 
nine  dishes.  The  total  amount  of  prizes  offered  is 
over  /132.  The  regulations  adopted  last  year  in  the 
judging  of  seedlings  have  been  enlarged  so  as  to 
include  all  Ihe  points  likely  to  arise  in  the  determi- 
nation of  relative  merit.  In  aid  of  the  cause,  a  special 
trial  collection  has  been  grown  at  Chiswick  by  the 
generous  consent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ; 
and  these  have  been  duly  inspected  by  a  committee  of 
the  International  Potato  Exhibition, 

Senecio  speciosus. — This  is  a  very  pretty 

and  remarkably  free-flowering,  half-hardy  perennial, 
introduced  a  short  time  since  from  South  Africa  by 
Mr.  William  Bull.  It  can  be  raised  from  seed, 
though  it  is  said  these  show  a  tendency  to  vary  a  little, 
and  when  the  plants  are  hardened  off  and  summer 
weather  has  come,  they  can  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  where  they  will  flower  all  the  summer ;  or  it 
can  be  grown  in  pots  and  bloomed  in  a  cold  frame  or 
cool  greenhouse.  As  it  is  a  comparatively  new  plant, 
it  is  not  as  yet  widely  known,  but  it  is  one  of  those 
things  gardeners  will  find  very  useful,  and  well  worthy 
of  cultivation. 

Alonsoas. — The  Alonsoas  are  a  section  of 

greenhouse,  and  even  border  plants,  not  now  com- 
monly known,  and  far  too  little  cultivated.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  summer  bedding,  when  it  was  the 
custom  to  plant  masses  of  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes, 
Cupheas,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  similar  flowers — 
and  a  very  pretty  effect  they  often  gave — now  and 
then  might  have  been  seen  a  bed  of  the  Alonsoas, 
though  at  that  time  often  called  Celsias.  Of  all  the 
varieties,  however,  none  seem  to  be  more  widely 
grown,  although  that  is  not  much,  than  the  large 
scarlet-flowered  Warscewiczii,  and  which,  when  well 
done,  is  a  very  charming  thing  indeed.  A  good  plant 
of  this  variety,  wonderfully  bloomed,  was  exhibited 
by  a  cottager  at  the  recent  flower  show  at  Earley,  and 
attracted  great  attention.  It  was  about  18  inches 
through,  and  as  much  high,  well  foliaged,  and  covered 
with  spikes  of  bloom,  Were  plants  of  this  charming 
thing  to  be  grown  as  well,  but  larger,  and  exhibited 
as  greenhouse  plants  by  gardeners,  they  would  create  a 
sensation  at  any  show.  Having  regard  to  its  simple 
nature  and  unpretentious  character,  we  have  seen  no 
more  striking  plant  in  flower  this  season. 

Single  Dahlias.— That  these  are  rapidly 

multiplying  there  can  be  no  doubt  j  but  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  double  orms,  the  newer  ones  are  to  be 
preferred  to  the  older  types  is  matter  of  opinion.  Mr. 
Barron  has  now  a  very  good  collection  in  the  Chis- 
wick Gardens,  which  in  another  week  will  be  in  full 
bloom.  A  few  of  the  very  best  will  be  found  in  Alba, 
or  White  Queen,  flowers  pure  white,  large,  and  well- 
rounded  flowers  ;  Francis  Till,  magenta-purple,  very 
bright  and  effective  J  Harlequin,  like  the  foregoing — 
perhaps  a  trifle  different  in  tint,  but  certainly  with 


larger  and  more  rounded  petals ;  William  Culling- 
ford,  bright  yellow  j  Coccinea,  scarlet,  showy  and 
striking,  and  not  yet  distanced  by  seedlings  raised 
from  it ;  and  Paragon,  velvety  maroon,  edged  with 
purple— distinct  and  attractive.  Here  are  half-a- 
dozen  varieties  that  are  undoubtedly  good,  and  well 
worth  growing  by  those  interested  in  the  single 
Dahlia. 

Pyrethrum  Golden  Gem.— This  is  both 

a  variegated- leaved  and  double-flowered  variety,  and 
as  a  summer  bedding-plant  is  not  nearly  so  much 
appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Mr.  Barron  has 
used  it  this  season  as  an  edging  to  a  large  oval-shaped 
bed  near  the  Council-chamber  in  the  Chiswick  Gar- 
dens, and  it  is  now  an  object  of  considerable  beauty  ; 
the  plants  are  blooming  freely,  and  have  large 
heads  of  good-sized  double  white  flowers.  These 
remain  in  bloom  for  some  time,  being  much  more 
lasting  than  the  single  blossoms.  Both  before  and 
after  it  has  done  blooming  this  variety  is  of  service  as 
a  hardy  bedding  plant,  by  reason  of  Ihe  golden  hue  of 
its  foliage,  and  while  it  is  in  flower  its  efficient  service 
is  trebled  in  value.  It  is  a  thoroughly  good  and 
serviceable  plant,  and  it  is  proper  that  its  merits 
should  be  duly  recorded. 

Ageratum  Malvern  Beauty.— This  is  an 

excellent  dwarf  bedding  Ageratum  that  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  good  form  at  Chiswick.  The  growth  is 
dwarf,  close,  and  compact,  and  the  plants  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  flower-heads  that  rise  just  above  the 
foliage,  and  display  themselves  in  a  symmetrical  form. 
The  colour  is  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  grey-blue.  It 
is  not  a  new  variety,  but  it  will  take  some  beating 
from  the  old  ones.  It  is  so  compact  in  growth  and 
outline  when  at  the  height  of  bloom  as  to  make  an 
excellent  edging  plant,  and  its  stout  rigid  foliage 
makes  it  acceptable  also  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
good  wet  weather  plant.  We  have  no  subject  for 
bedding  purposes  that  can  take  the  place  of  the 
Ageratum  in  the  flower  garden.  There  is  a  soft  and 
winsome  beauty  about  the  colour  of  the  flowers  that 
we  do  not  get  in  any  other  bedding  plant. 

Lilium  auratum.— Mr.  Ellam  has  sent  us 

from  the  Gardens,  Bodorgan,  Anglesey,  two  fasciated 
stems  of  Lilium  auratum,  the  flowers  on  which,  though 
small,  are  unusually  numerous.  One  stem  had  about 
fifty-seven  blooms,  the  other  fifty-six.  They  were  grown 
in  a  12-inch  pot,  in  which  two  stems  remain — one  of 
them  carrying  twelve,  and  the  other  ten  fine  flowers  : 
a  total  of  135  blooms.  The  bulbs  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed since  January,  1S81,  and  have  had  no  further 
attention  since  than  a  top-dressing  and  copious  water- 
ings when  in  growth.  They  are  remarkable  examples 
of  their  kind. 

"Annuaire  G£nerale  d'Horticulture." 

— M.  Brassac,  7,  Rue  Matabiau-Bonnefoy,  Tou- 
louse, publishes  under  this  name  a  useful  address- 
book  for  French  nurserymen,  but  we  cannot  speak 
favourably  of  it  as  regards  this  country.  To  avoid  in 
future  such  ludicrous  blunders  as  are  here  committed, 
the  Editor  should  get  his  proof  sheets  read  by  some 
Englishman  conversant  with  the  subject. 

Origin    of  the  Name  Bonpland.— We 

give  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  going  the 
rounds  of  the  American  journals,  with  the  remark  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  mentioned  in  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Aime  Bonpland  in  the  Bonplandia  : — 
"  Mrs.  Mulhall,  in  Between  the  Amazon  and  Amies, 
gives  a  curious  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  ot 
the  celebrated  botanist  Bonpland.  Visiting  the 
house  of  one  of  his  friends  at  Corrientes,  she  came 
across  a  manuscript  in  Bonpland's  handwriting, 
which  begins  : — '  I  was  born  at  Rochelle,  on  August 
29.  1773.  My  real  name  was  Amade  Goryand. 
My  father,  a  physician,  intended  me  for  the  same  pro- 
fession. It  was  on  account  of  my  great  love  for  plants 
that  he  gave  me  the  sobriquet  of  Bon-plant,  which  I 
afterwards  adopted  instead  of  my  family  name.'  "  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  as 
well,  as  his  father's  profession,  are  correct, 

Fusion  of  the  Trunks  of   Different 

Trees. — It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  to  find 
natural  inarching  of  the  branches  of  Beech,  Horn- 
beam, 'and  other  trees,  especially  in  hedges,  and 
occasionally  the  trunks  of  contiguous  trees  grow 
together  and  form  only  one  tree  above  the  point  of 


fusion.  The  Editor  of  the  Torrey  Bulletin  is  respon- 
sible for  the  following  statement : — "  Those  who  have 
taken  a  trip  by  stage-coach  from  the  steamboat 
landing  at  the  foot  of  Lake  George  to  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga,  have  perhaps  had  pointed  out  to  them  by 
the  driver  at  a  certain  point  on  the  route  an  instance 
of  a  singular  sort  of  adhesion,  where  two  trees  of 
different  genera — an  Oak  and  an  Elm— are  so  closely 
and  firmly  adherent  for  about  3  teet  above  the  ground 
line  as  to  form  but  a  single  trunk,  which  is  appa- 
rently covered  by  a  continuous  bark." 

Multiplication  of  Spadices  in  Aris.ema. 

— A  writer  in  the  Torrey  Bulletin  records  having  a 
plant  of  Arisaema  triphyllum  growing  in  his  garden 
bearing  one  spathe,  which  contains  two  spadices  ;  or, 
as  he  puts  it,  the  "  pulpit "  is  occupied  by  two 
"  preachers."  The  two  spadices  were  confluent  only 
in  the  lower  flower-bearing  part.  The  flowers  were 
all  pistillate,  and  apparently  normal.  Of  the  two 
spadices,  one  was  taller  than  the  other,  while  the 
shorter  one  was  somewhat  flattened  below  and  dilated 
above. 

Pear   Growing  on  Walls. — A  practical 

correspondent  writes  : — 

"I  am  this  year  making  a  decided  alteration  in  the 
pruning  of  some  of  our  wall  Pear  trees.  They  have  been 
trained  beautifully  horizontal,  but  many  of  them  bear 
only  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  side  branches.  Of  course 
it  has  been  the  common  practice  at  this  time  of  year  to 
cut  off  the  breast-wood,  which  produces  in  turn  next 
year  another  crop  of  shoots.  My  plan  this  year  is  to 
thin  out  the  spurs,  and  lay  in  between  the  branches  a 
quantity  of  young  wood.  Next  year  there  will  form  on 
the  base  of  these— I  hope— quantities  of  fruit-buds,  of 
which  I  am  hopeful.  We  are  treating  them  exactly  as 
we  have  been  managing  our  Peach  trees,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  Pear  trees  could  not  be  managed  in  a 
similar  manner,  cutting  off  these  lateral  shoots  when  the 
fruit-buds  become  barren,  and  then  lay  in  fresh  ones. 
Tune  will  tell  if  there  is  anything  in  it." 

Bouvardia  triphylla. — This  useful  Mexi- 
can species  has  been  somewhat  neglected  of  late  years, 
and,  indeed,  but  comparatively  few  people  are  aware 
of  its  existence.  It  is  half-hardy,  a  bushy  grower, 
and  bears  flowers  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  We  have,  no  doubt, 
a  great  many  scarlet  Pelargoniums  and  other  flowers 
of  similar  colour,  but  how  many  of  them  can  be  com- 
pared to  this  Bouvardia  for  general  usefulness  to  the 
gardener  or  florist?  For  making  up  button-hole  bou- 
quets, or  for  cutting,  its  rich  shade  of  colour  needs 
only  be  seen  once  to  attract  admirers,  for  after  all  the 
flowers  that  are  most  chaste  in  appearance,  and  that 
last  longest  in  a  cut  state  without  falling  to  pieces,  aie 
the  most  prized  by  florists  and  gardeners  of  all  classes. 
It  is  finely  in  flower  now  in  Mr.  B.  Maller's  nursery 
at  Burnt  Ash  Lane,  Lee. 

Hardy  Fuchsias.— Those  who  have  caught 

the  contagion  for  hardy  plants  and  desire  to  have  them 
look  at  their  best  should  utilise  Fuchsias  to  better  pur- 
pose than  they  generally  do.  It  might  alarm  some  of 
our  friends  if  we  suggested  anything  like  carpeting  with 
hardy  Fuchsias,  50  we  will  put  it  in  another  way 
therefore.  Plant  patches  of  the  small-leaved  Vinca 
minor  in  a  border,  and  in  the  centre  put  medium-sited 
plants  of  Fuchsias  well  clothed  to  the  ground,  and  by 
so  doing  you  improve  the  appearance  of  the  Fuchsia 
and  the  border  too. 

The  Edelweiss.— The  successful  culture  of 

this  curious  and  distinct  alpine  plant  appears  to  be 
reduced  to  simple  and  easy  terms  by  Mr.  Brown, 
gardener  to  S.  B.  Pusey,  Esq.,  Pusey  House,  Farin^- 
don.  Mr.  Brown  treats  it  as  a  biennial,  and  raises  a 
batch  of  seedlings  every  year.  This  year  the  seed 
was  sown  on  July  25,  immediately  it  was  ripe,  ordi- 
nary seed-pans  being  used,  and  peat  was  ihe  soil, 
with  a  little  silver-sand  on  the  surface.  In  fourteen 
days  many  seedling  plants  were  above  the  surface, 
and  they  are  growing  away  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  The  soil  in  the  seed-pans  is  kept  moiit, 
and  they  are  stood,  somewhat  raised,  under  the  plant 
stage  of  a  greenhouse,  where  the  plants  are  shaded 
from  the  sun,  and  care  is  taken  that  no  water  drips 
into  the  pans.  The  young  plants  are  kept  in  the  pans 
all  the  winter,  then  pricked  off  singly  into  small  pots 
in  March,  grown  on  into  size,  and  planted  out  in  the 
rock  garden  in  May,  and  here  they  grow  freely 
and  bloom  profusely.     The  sandstone  appears  to  suit 
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the  Edelweiss  well,  the  toots  seem  to  fasten  them- 
selves to  it  and  produce  good  vigorous  plants ;  indeed, 
it  does  so  well  at  Pusey,  in  the  open  sun,  that  this 
appears! to  he  the  position  best  suited  to  its  well- 
being.  There  is  a  very  good  rock  garden  at  Pusey 
House,  and  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of 
this  class  of  plants,  is  gradually  forming  a  very  inte- 
resting colleclion.  It  may  be  remarked  that  though 
Pusey  House  is  a  very  fine  country  mansion, 
standing  within  extensive  grounds,  surrounded  by 
a  wide  and  well  wooded  park,  it  is  not  found  in 
any  horticultural  Directory  before  us.  It  is  situated 
about  five  miles  cast  of  the  market  town  of  Faring- 
don,  Berks. 

Berlin   Lily  of    the   Valley. — It  is  a 

generally  received  opinion  that  what  is  known  as  the 
Beilin  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  superior  to  that  which  is 
grown  in  Holland,  having  flowers  and  spikes  double 
the  siie  of  the  common  Dutch  type.  The  cause  of 
this  superiority  is  accounted  for  by  the  light  heathy 
soil  which  abounds  about  Berlin,  and  which  is 
eminently  adapted  to  produce  flowers  of  larger  site 
than  is  generally  seen.  In  the  Berlin  district 
flowers  are  in  as  great  demand  at  Christmas,  as 
in  Paris  and  London,  and  it  is  the  practice  to  put  in 
the  single  crowns  about  the  beginning  of  November, 
planting  outside,  and  covering  up  with  hay.  At  the 
end  of  November  the  crowns  are  brought  into  a 
forcing-house,  where  they  are  covered  to  the  depth  of 
2  inches  with  moss.  The  temperature  is  kept  to 
about  70°  with  a  moist  atmosphere.  As  soon  as 
the  flowers  appear  the  moss  is  removed  from 
around  the  crowns,  and  inverted  flower-pots  are 
placed  over  them,  stopping  up  the  hole  in  the  pot  for 
a  few  days.  This  practice  is  adopted  to  assist  in 
drawing  the  flowers  well  up,  after  which  they 
are  gradually  exposed  to  the  light,  when  they 
increase  in  size,  substance,  and  fragrance.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  is  only  a  question  of  selection  and 
good  cultivation,  and  not  so  much  of  variety. 
At  Christmas,  and  onwards,  remarkably  fine  Lilies 
of  the  Valley  are  produced  in  Paris,  as  fine 
in  flower  and  spike  as  can  well  be  conceived  at  that 
season  of  the  year  ;  and  during  the  spring  months 
Messrs.  Hawkins  &  Bennett,  of  Twickenham,  pro- 
duce  in  plenty,  under  their  system  of  outdoor 
culture,  remarkably  fine  spikes  of  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
High  culture  has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of 
fine  flowers,  given  a  good  variety  to  grow.  It  is  said 
that  for  two  years  past  the  season  has  been  hostile  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  the  open 
air  around  Berlin  ;  and  that  a  scarcity  of  crowns  and 
clumps  is  inevitable  this  autumn, 

Crab  Apples. — Could  we  but  inoculate  some 

of  our  tender  or  shy-bearing  varieties  of  Apples  with 
the  constitution  of  the  common  Crab  what  a  boon  it 
would  be  to  gardeners  and  fruit  growers  generally. 
There  is  a  fine  Crab  tree  standing  in  the  open  park  at 
Eggesford— the  Earl  of  Portsmouth's  lovely  seat  in 
North  Devon — which  is  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit 
this  season,  and  has  never  been  known  to  miss  bear- 
ing a  crop  for  many  years.  When  we  saw  the  tree  a 
short  lime  ago  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  we 
possessed  some  good  sorts  of  Apples  of  the  same 
trustworthy  character.  But,  of  late,  it  appears  if  we 
get  a  crop  one  season,  we  hardly  know  when  we  are 
going  to  get  the  next. 

Trichinium  Manglesii.—  Thisveryinterest- 

ing  and  ornamental  Amaranth  was  introduced  to  this 
country  from  West  Australia  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
of  Ipswich,  to  whom  British  gardens  are  indebted  for 
so  many  beautiful  and  strange  herbaceous  plants  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Several  beautifully 
flowered  specimens,  with  well  developed-foliage,  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  cool  compartment  of  the  New  Range 
at  Kew.  Generally  speaking,  this  plant,  pretty  as  it 
is,  is  not  by  any  means  seen  to  advantage  ;  it  refuses 
to  grow  vigorously,  shows  but  one  or  two  feathery 
ball-like  inflorescences  at  rare  intervals,  and,  righUy 
or  wrongly,  it  has  acquired  the  character  of  being 
difficult  to  grow  well.  The  Kew  plants  are  grown  in 
small  pots  in  well  drained  loam,  with  which  was 
mixed  a  quantity  of  fresh  sun-dried  cow  droppings. 
In  this  mixture  the  roots  seem  to  revel,  and  numbers  of 
inflorescences  are  thrown  up  from  the  crown  of  fine  dark 
green  healthy  leaves.  Miss  North,  who  has  painted 
the  species  in  its  native  country,  said,  that  although 
she  had  seen  the  ground  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
coloured   with   the   flowers,   she  had   not   seen   any 


specimens  bearing  leaves  and  flowers  at  the  same 
lime.  In  the  "  North  "  Gallery  at  Kew,  T.  Man- 
glesii is  represented  (No.  577)  in  company  with  other 
West  Australian  sand-loving  plants  ;  and  in  the 
extremely  interesting  catalogue  of  that  unique  collec- 
tion of  pictures  it  is  stated  that  "  the  soil  in  this 
district  is  so  very  sandy  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  big  stones,  the  whole  country  might  be  run 
through  an  hour-glass."  There  are  about  fifty  species 
belonging  to  the  genus  Trichinium,  of  which  the 
subject  of  the  present  note  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful. 

Decaying    Poplars. — Travellers  who  use 

the  Newbury  and  Hungerford  line  in  getting  from 
Reading  to  Devizes,,  will  have  noted  a  line  of  Lorn- 
bardy  Poplars  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  canal 
at  Hungerford.  There  is  a  line  of  some  seventy 
trees,  standing  closely  together,  near  to,  and  in  a 
parallel  line  with,  the  railway  station.  This  lot  of 
trees  has  been  one  of  the  glories  of  that  some- 
what sleepy  market  town,  but,  sad  to  state, 
the  whole  line  has  entered  rapidly  on  a  season  of 
decay.  Many  of  the  branches  are  dead,  others  are 
dying,  and  some  trees  appear  quite  dead.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  severe  winter  of  18S0-81  set  the  seal 
of  dissolution  on  the  trees,  and  there  is  much  reason 
to  fear  that  scarcely  one  of  them  will  escape.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  Lombardy  Poplars  growing  on 
the  low  ground,  near  water,  are  similarly  scathed, 
while  on  the  higher  ground  the  trees  appear  to  remain 
in  rude  health.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  Lom- 
bardy Poplar  is  suited  for  ground  which  lies  low,  and 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  to  be  found  are  by  road- 
sides, and  close  to  running  streams  of  water.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  decay  from  old  age  in  the  case  of 
the  trees  at  Hungerford,  for,  to  judge  from  appear- 
ance, they  are  not  yet  fully  matured.  But  they  are 
dying  rapidly,  and  soon  there  will  be  nothing  but 
naked  leafless  branches  standing  out  against  the  sky- 
line. All  the  achievements  of  horticulture  appear 
powerless  to  avert  such  a  calamity. 

Art  in  the  Plant  Stove. — There  are  few 

departments  connected  with  the  garden  in  which  there 
is  more  room  for  improvement  than  in  our  plant- 
houses,  but  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  plant- 
stove.  Cool  houses  are  so  often  required  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  make  anything 
like  a  permanent  arrangement  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
plant-stove  this  is  not  so,  and  there  seems  little  if  any 
reason  why  we  should  have  to  look  upon  so  many 
naked  walls  when  we  have  large  quantities  of  rapid 
growing  plants,  which  would  render  them  at  least 
cheerful  if  indeed  they  could  not  be  made  artistic. 
In  the  first  place,  we  would  set  about  partially  cover- 
ing with  Maidenhair  Ferns,  of  which  there  is  no  lack 
of  variety,  and  the  more  of  this  the  better.  Then  we 
would  plant  a  Hoya  carnosa  against  the  wall,  and 
when  it  had  nearly  reached  the  top  we  would  allow 
the  shoots  to  grow  naturally  downwards.  Then  we 
would  have  the  creeping  Lygodium  scandens  trailing 
among  the  Ferns,  and  a  plant  of  Cissus  discolor 
travelling  over  the  green  groundwork  would  have  a 
charming  effect.  Next  to  this,  have  a  plant  or  two  of 
Selaginella  cresia  arboreum,  with  its  lovely  fronds  of 
bluish-green  delicate  and  changing,  creeping  anywhere 
over  the  surface,  but  at  some  point  or  other  coming 
in  contact  with  the  dark  leaves  of  the  Cissus,  and  you 
have  a  wall  which  you  may  take  your  friends  to  see 
at  any  time  without  fear  of  adverse  criticism. 

A  Gardener  on  Farming. — The  following 

remarks  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  practical 
gardener  will  be  read  with  interest  ;  the  subject  upon 
which  he  writes  being,  at  the  present  time,  one  of 
very  considerable  importance  : — 

"  I  have  been  managing,  for  the  last  three  years,  a 
farm  of  nearly  350  acres,  over  170  acres  of  which  are 
arable.  When  I  took  to  it,  it  was  said  to  be  exhausted 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  produce  nothing.  We 
took  possession  at  Lady-day,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather 
became  favourable  I  set  a  steam  cultivator  to  work, 
cultivating  the  whole  twice  over,  and  repeating  this  pro- 
cess at  midsummer,  and  again  in  the  autumn  just  before 
Wheat  sowing  time.  The  result  was  excellent  crops  of 
Wheat,  Beans,  Oats,  and  Barley,  These  crops  aston- 
ished every  one.  We  have  this  year  again  the  best  Wheat 
crop  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  portion  of  the  straw  of 
last  year  we  sold,  and  bought  therewith  a  good  dressing 
of  Proctor  &  Ryland's  Wheat  manure,  which  has 
told  a  wonderful  tale.  I  am,  however,  strongly  of 
opinion  lhat  we  owe  much    to    the  steam    cultivator, 


which  we  use  only  when  the  weather  is  fine,  that  the 
work  may  be  done  quickly.  This  is  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  ordinary  horse-teams — the  work  of  which  is  so 
very  slow,  that  often  a  spell  of  fine  weather  is  over  before 
they  have  well  begun.  1  haven't  much  t.utli  111  vegetable 
growing  generally  on  a  farm.  To  do  tins  land  would 
have  to  be  w«ll  adapted  for  that  kind  ol  thing,  lo  be 
near  a  town,  and  the  farmer  must  be  a  practical  working 
man.  On  peaty  land  I  believe  Rhododendron  growing 
would  be  a  good  thing,  and  this  kind  of  cultivation  might 
gradually  be  developed  on  a  suitable  farm,  as  trade 
connection  increased.  The  farming  interest  is  sadly 
wrong,  and  out-at-elbow  just  now.  Most  of  our  tenant 
farmers  were  never  much  better  than  from  hand  10  mouth 
men  at  any  lime,  and  were  not  prepared  to  fight  against 
the  late  fanning  depression.  There  was,  1st,  the  rise  of 
wages  ;  2d,  wet  seasons  ;  3d,  foot-and-mouth  disease  ; 
4th,  foreign  competition  in  the  form  of  cattle  and  grain. 
The  latter  especially  was  the  worst  '  kick  of  all.'  In  the 
good  old  times  if  an  English  or  Scotch  season  could  not 
produce  good  corn  crops  the  price  rose  proportionately, 
so  that  the  farmer  and  his  landlord  were  provided  for, 
although  perhaps  the  people  might,  and  often  did,  have 
to  starve.  But  now  the  tables  are  turned.  A  farmer 
produces  an  inferior  article — no  matter  from  what  cause 
— his  article  realises  in  the  market  only  what  it  is  worth, 
and  no  more.  The  farmer  is  unprotected,  and  so  is  his 
landlord  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people,  thank  goodness, 
live.  It  is  far  from  my  wish,  but  the  time  must  come 
when  the  English  preserves,  domains,  &&,  must  be 
broken  up  and  cultivated  to  produce  food  for  the  people, 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  thyir  qwu,ci-"  - 


Begonias  as  Basket  Plants.— When  the 

tuberous-rooted  section  of  Begonias  was  first  intro- 
duced to  public  notice,  and  for  long  after,  few  people 
thought  that  in  addition  to  their  well  known  qualities 
as  decorative  subjects  they  would  also  in  time  be 
largely  used  as  basket  plants.  The  first  varieties  that 
were  experimented  with  were  such  old-fashioned  but 
still  useful  varieties  as  Wettenhalliana  and  Suther- 
land!, which  makes  a  really  model  basket  plant  ;  but 
no  one  seemed  to  think  that  the  large  flowered  section 
could  ever  be  utilised  for  the  same  purpose.  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Co.,  of  the  Stanstead  Park  Nurseryjj 
are,  however,  gradually  dispelling  this  illusion,  and 
have  at  the  present  time  in  their  nursery  some  excellent 
examples  which  make  as  perfect  basket  specimens  as 
need  be.  The  shoots  require  a  little  regulating  and 
tying  down  in  a  young  state,  but  beyond  this  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  making  them  into 
handsome  basket  plants  for  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory. In  Messrs.  Laing's  show-house  a  great 
many  varieties  of  different  habits  may  be  seen  hang- 
ng  from  the  roof  ;  but  as  the  object  is  to  make  a 
great  show  of  one  class  of  plants,  and  to  illustrate  by 
practice  that  they  are  amenable  to  all  kinds  of  train- 
ing, the  show  as  a  whole  is  not  equal  to  what  the 
gardener  or  amateur  might  produce  with  a  few  plants 
in  his  own  conservatory.  So  many  shades  of  pink, 
maroon,  or  scarlet,  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  do  not  give  the  same  brightness  as  would  be 
the  case  if  they  were  associated  with  Maidenhair 
Fern,  or  such-like  plants,  against  which  those  intensely 
bright  colours  have  quite  an  enlivening  effect,  Louis 
Bouchet  (bright  orange-scarlet),  and  campanuloefloia 
(creamy-white),  are  two  of  the  best  varieties  for 
basket  work, 

Caladium  cardinale. —  When  we  reflect 

upon  the  variety  that  existed  among  these  beautiful 
leaved  plants  a  few  years  ago,  and  compare  them  with 
those  in  .commerce  at  the  present  day,  the  difference 
is  indeed  remarkable.  Every  one  possessing  a  heated 
plant-house  may  grow  them  to  perfection,  and  those 
who,  from  one  cause  or  other,  cannot  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  choice  Crotons  and  other  fine-foliaged 
plants,  will  find  in  Caladiums  subjects  that  are  simple 
to  cultivate,  and  possessed  of  the  most  exquisite 
markings — equal  in  appearance  (though  different  in 
habit  and  character)  to  the  most  costly  Croton  or 
Dracaena  for  many  decorative  purposes.  They  are 
not  so  largely  employed  for  house  furnishing  as  they 
might  be,  owing  to  their  being  grown  in  a  high  tem- 
perature and  over-shaded,  which  renders  the  leaves 
flimsy  and  the  leaf-stalks  drawn  and  weakly.  The 
leaves,  however,  are  never  more  beautiful  than  when 
they  are  grown  rapidly  in  a  high  temperature,  set 
upon  inverted  pots  over  a  water-tank  in  the  plant- 
stove  ;  but  grown  in  this  way  they  are  only  fit  to 
ornament  the  stove  or  fernery,  where  they  can  be 
kept  well  shaded  from  the  sun.  Among  Ferns  the 
delicate  markings  of  the  leaves  have  a  beautiful  effect. 
But  plants  that  are  intended  for  furnishing  purposes 
should  be  grown  differently.     They  should  be  kept 
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near  to  the  glass,  and  only  shaded  from  the  sun 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  the  object  being  to 
secure  that  delicacy  of  colour  in  the  leaf  which  is 
desirable,  while  at  the  same  time  the  leaf-stalks  shall 
be  self-supporting.  Plants  intended  for  conservatory 
or  greenhouse  decoration  should  be  gradually  exposed 
after  the  full  development  of  the  leaves.  In  short, 
the  plants  are  amenable  to  almost  any  treatment  pro* 
vided  the  changes  are  not  brought  about  too  sud- 
denly, and  they  are  so  useful  and  ornamental  that 
many  of  the  newer  sorts  which  are  comparatively  un- 
known would  be  a  great  boon  to  country  gardeners 
who  have  to  make  a  show  during  the  present  month. 
The  variety  above  mentioned  is  a  real  gem  for  deco- 
rative purposes  ;  it  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and  the  leaves 
are  beautifully  marked  with  red,  green,  and  white 
spots. 

Anagallis   grandiflora. — The  Anagalli3 

is  a  flower  that  is  so  little  grown  as  to  come  under 
the  denomination  of  a  neglected  plant.  There  are 
several  fine  varieties  of  the  large  flowered  Anagallis, 
such  as  Garibaldi,  vermilion-scarlet ;  Memoria  del 
Etna,  bright  red  ;  Parksii,  rose  ;  Triomfo  di  Firenze, 
pale  blue  ;  and  Philipsii,  deep  blue,  with  one  or  two 
others.  All  these  come  under  the  denomination  of 
half-hardy  perennials,  and  should  be  sown  in  a  little 
heat  in  spring,  then  potted  off  singly  into  small 
pots,  and  put  out  in  a  warm,  open  position,  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  good  soil.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
become  established  they  flower  freely,  and  are  very 
attractive.  A.  Philipsii  is  one  of  the  best,  and  very 
showy  in  the  open  ground  :  the  flowers  are  large,  and 
of  a  rich  blue  colour,  resembling  those  of  a  Nemo- 
phila,  but  such  a  colour  !  It  is  one  of  those  fine 
things  which,  when  once  seen,  are  not  easily  for- 
gotten. 

Publications  Received. — Transactions  of 

the  Epping  Forest  and  County  of  Essex  Naturalists 
Field  Club. — The  Story  of  the  Preservation  of  Epping 
Forest :  a  lecture  by  John  T.  Bedford  (Collinc- 
ridge). — New  Commercial  Plants  and  Drugs  :  by 
Thos.  Christy, 

The   Weather. — General  remarks  on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Aug.  21,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  during  this  period  has  been 
cloudy  and  changeable,  with  frequent,  and  in  some 
places  heavy  falls  of  rain.  The  temperature  has 
again  been  a  little  above  the  mean  in  the  E.  of  Scot- 
land  and  the  N.E.  of  England,  and  about  equal  to  it 
in  "Scotland,  W."  ;  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  it  has  been  slightly  below  its  normal  value. 
The  thermometer  was  generally  highest  during  the 
18th,  when  the  maxima  varied  from  68°  in  "  England, 
N.W."  and  69°  in  Ireland  to  79°  in  "  England,  E." 
The  minima,  which  were  registered  on  different  days 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  were  as  low  as  40°  in 
"  England,  E.,"  41°  in  "  Ireland,  N.,"  and  between 
42°  and  450  in  most  other  districts;  but  in  "Scot- 
land, W."  and  "England,  N.W.,"  the  lowest 
readings  recorded  were  460  and  47°.  The  rain- 
fall has  been  rather  less  than  the  mean  in  Ire- 
land, "Scotland,  E.,"  and  "England,  S." ;  but 
a  little  more  in  nearly  all  other  districts.  Bright 
sunshine  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  Scotland, 
and  a  more  or  less  considerable  decrease  in  most 
other  places.  The  percentages  ranged  from  27  in 
"Scotland,  E."  to  40  in  "England,  N.W."  and 
42  in  "  England,  E."  Depressions  observed  : — During 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  small  depressions  have 
been  observed  over  our  islands,  travelling  generally 
in  an  easterly  direction,  accompanied  by  moderate  or 
fresh  winds  from  between  south-west  and  north-west. 
On  the  20th,  however,  a  rapid  fall  of  the  barometer 
in  the  west  and  north  gave  signs  of  the  approach  of 
a  more  serious  disturbance,  which  at  the  close  of  the 
period  lay  off  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  Under  its 
influence  the  wind  rose  to  a  strong  breeze  or  fresh 
gale  from  W.  or  W.N.W.  on  almost  all  our  coasts. 

Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  William 

Ramshaw,  late  Foreman  in  the  Gardens  at  Thorpe 
Perrow,  Bedale,  is  engaged  as  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
Clive,  Perrystone,  Ross,  Herefordshire ;  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Pearson,  for  some  years  employed  in  the 
same  gardens,  has  been  engaged  as  Gardener  and 
Manager  for  M.  W.  V.  Milbank,  Esq.,  at  Bar- 
ningham  Park,  Yorkshire. — Mr.  W.  Welsh,  late 
Gardener  at  Park  Hatch,  Godalming,  has  been 
engaged  as  Gardener  to  J.  E.  COOK,  Esq.,  Knowle 
Hill,  Cobham,  Surrey. 


LIGUSTRUM    OUIHOUI* 

This  is  a  Chinese  species  (fig.  51,  p.  277),  at  pre- 
sent little  known  in  this  country.  It  forms  a  low 
bush  with  spreading  wiry  purplish  downy  branches, 
and  loose  terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers.  Its 
peculiar  spreading  habit,  dark  green  leaves,  and 
abundant  flowers  render  it  a  desirable  acquisition 
to  the  shrubbery.  It  is  quite  hardy.  We  have  re- 
ceived specimens  from  Messr6.  Rodger,  McClelland 
&  Co.,  of  Newry,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 
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Michauxia  campanuloides.— This  plant,  which 
is  mentioned  on  p.  242,  is  a  variety  rather  than  a 
novelty.  It  is  figured  in  many  of  the  illustrated  books 
on  gardening  published  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. The  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary  says  that  it 
was  introduced  in  1787,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  in 
nearly  continuous  cultivation  in  Europe  ever  since.  It 
is  on  the  same  authority  said  to  be  biennial,  and  it  is 
certainly  biennial  in  habit  if  not  in  nature,  for  it 
flowers  the  year  after  it  is  sown,  and  though  the  large 
fleshy  root  appears  to  retain  life  afterwards,  and  shows 
some  signs  of  breaking  the  second  spring,  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  thrive  after  once 
flowering.  I  cultivate  it  regularly  here,  and  in  June 
of  last  year  described  in  these  columns  a  remarkable 
specimen  I  had  with  more  than  a  thousand  buds  and 
flowers.  The  curious  seed-pods  seem  to  ordinary  sight, 
when  opened,  to  contain  nothing  but  hardened  albu- 
men, but  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  into  a 
seed-pan  in  spring  the  plants  come  up  in  any  quan- 
tity. The  seedlings  behave  capriciously,  sometimes 
losing  their  leaves  unaccountably  soon  after  planting 
out,  and  not  breaking  again.  I  believe  them,  how- 
ever, to  be  quite  hardy,  and  they  are  also  evergreen. 
I  have  at  present  a  pan  containing  several  hundred 
seedlings  more  than  I  want,  which  I  shall  be  happy 
to  distribute  amongst  gardeners  who  will  cherish 
them  ;  they  require  some  nursing  in  good  well  drained 
soil,  and  watering, 'and  if  the  leaves  are  broken  off— of 
which  there  is  danger,  as  the  stalks  are  brittle  and 
soft — the  plants  are  spoilt.  It  is  a  remarkable  plant, 
with  a  tall  spike  of  white  flowers  having  long  stigmas, 
and  recurved  petals  like  those  of  a  Turk's-cap  Lily, 
giving  an  air  of  oriental  grandeur  to  the  plant.  C, 
Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 

Hedychium  Gardnerianum.  —  There  was  a 
short  notice  of  this  handsome  hothouse  plant  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  July  8,  where  it  is  classed 
amongst  "  old-fashioned  plants,"  and  said  to  be  much 
prized  by  ladies  on  account  of  its  scent.     This  scent 

1  can  only  liken  to  a  compound  of  the  odours  of  the 
Jasmine  and  Tuberose.  The  terminal  spikes  are  set 
round  with  whorls  of  pale  yellow  flowers,  three  in  a 
whorl,  but  so  arranged  that  they  form  six  rows  of 
flowers.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  two 
bracts  at  the  base  of  each  flower,  nor  about  the 
tubular  three-cleft  calyx,  or  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 

2  inches  long,  bearing  at  the  top  three  long  narrow 
contorted  lobes  ;  but  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  are 
curious,  and  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  examina- 
tion. Three  of  the  four  stamens  resemble  petals,  and 
one  of  them  is  larger  than  the  others,  bearing  some 
similarity  to  the  lip  of  an  Orchid.  Opposite  to  this 
projects  the  only  fertile  stamen,  a  conspicuous  red 
organ  2  inches  long.  Observe  that  both  the  filament 
and  the  anther  are  deeply  grooved  on  the  inner  side. 
But  where  is  the  pistil  ?  At  the  tip  of  the  anther  a 
small  green  body  beset  with  collecting  hairs  is  visible, 
and  this,  strange  to  say,  is  the  stigma.  By  slitting 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  down  to  the  inferior  ovary 
we  shall  find  the  very  slender  style,  and  this  we  may 
trace  up  the  tube  into  the  groove  of  the  staminal  fila- 
ment, where  it  lies  completely  hidden  from  view,  and 
then  up  the  groove  dividing  the  two  cells  of  the 
anther  until  we  reach  the  green  stigma  at  the  apex  of 
the  anther,  a  distance  of  4  inches  from  the  ovary. 
J.  Y.  J.,  Madeira. 

Fenn's  Early  White  Regent  Potato. — As 
Mr.  Fenn  seldom  praises  his  own  seedling  Potatos, 
allow  me  to  say  something  in  favour  of  one  of  them, 
viz.,  the  Early  White  Regent,  which  I  have  this  year 
grown  with  other  sorts  planted  at  the  same  time,  and 
on  the  same  piece  of  ground.  I  find  it  is  the  only 
one  that  has  turned  out  anything  like  profitable,  most 
other  sorts  having  been  a  failure.  The  Early  Regent 
has  proved  itself  almost  clear  of  disease,  and  I  think 
this  year's  test  is  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  say  that  it 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden.  As  regards 
quality  it  is  first-class,  and  the  tubers  are  large  and 
clean.     It  is  very  productive,  and  I  think  I  can  safely 

*  Ligustrutu  Quihoui.  Carriere,  Revue  Horticole.  1869,  p. 
377  :  Decaisne,  mon.  Ligustrum,  in Nouv.  Archiv.  du  Museum. 
ser.  2,  torn.  1,  1878,  p.  35. 


recommend  it  to  all  who  want  a  really  good  Potato 
for  general  use.  Chas.  Howe,  The  Gardens,  Benham 
Park,  Navbury, 

Glaucium  Serpieri. — This  curious  and  very  in- 
teresting plant  has  been  in  bloom  with  me  for  the  last 
two  months,  and  is  now  just  dying  away.  It  appears 
to  be  a  biennial,  or  rather  triennial,  for  my  seeds 
were  sown  in  the  summer  of  1880,  and  the  plant 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1881.  In  habit  and 
colour,  and  shape  of  flower,  it  much  resembles  the 
common  Horned  Poppy,  G.  maritimum,  but  it  is 
dwarfish.  At  the  base  of  each  petal  there  is  a 
large  and  very  conspicuous  blotch.  The  history  of 
this  plant  is  most  remarkable.  When  the  silver 
mines  of  Laurium,  in  Greece,  were  re-opened,  a  few 
years  ago,  after  having  remained  unworked  for  I 
believe  2000  years,  a  quantity  of  soil  was  thrown  out 
from  a  great  depth.  All  over  this  soil  there  sprung 
up  plants  of  G.  Serpieri,  a  species  hitherto  totally  un- 
known to  botanists,  but,  no  doubt,  once  common  in 
the  locality  those  many  centuries  ago,  and  rescued 
from  extinction  by  the  re-opening  of  the  silver  mines. 
I  procured  the  seed  from  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt, 
of  Erfurt,  and  my  plant  has  never  ripened  any  seed 
here.  H.  Harpur-Crewe,  Drayton-Beauchamp  Rectory, 
Tring,  Aug.  21, 

Barren  Fig  Trees.— Your  correspondent,  Mr. 
A.  Nesbitt,  writing  on  the  above,  appears  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  Figs  are  hermaphrodite,  and 
that  the  fruit  contains  both  staminate  and  pistillate 
flowers.  If  he  will  cut  open  a  green  Fig  he  will  find 
the  inside  crowded  with  them,  the  pistillate  mostly 
occupying  the  lower  portion  of  the  cavity  j  and  as 
provision  is  thus  made  within  the  fruit  for  fertilisation, 
no  male  is  required,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  among 
Figs.  Why  Fig  trees  are  barren  in  this  country  is 
that  the  strong  growth  they  make  does  not  become 
ripened,  and  another  reason  is  that  when  it  does  we 
often  get  such  cold  springs  that  the  fruit  falls  off, 
which  has  been  the  case  this  year,  or  the  crop  would 
have  been  something  enormous,  as  with  us  there  was 
a  Fig  at  every  joint,  and  so  thick  were  they  that  the 
trees  were  quite  studded  with  them.  This  was 
owing  to  the  fine  autumn  of  last  year,  and  the  mild 
winter  we  had  succeeding  it,  there  being  no  frost  to 
injure  the  wood,  and  all  Figs  that  formed  stood. 
Near  the  sea  coast  Figs  generally  bear  well,  especially 
when  growing  in  poor  soil,  resting  on  chalk,  which 
restricts  growth,  and  helps  to  consolidate  and  harden 
the  wood.  About  Shoreham  the  trees  are  gene- 
rally a  sight,  and  to  render  them  fruitful  in  ordinary 
seasons  in  any  moderately  favoured  districts,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  confine  and  cramp  the  roots  by 
bricking  them  in  and  limiting  the  space,  and  thus 
stopping  extension.  In  planting,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  use  about  half  of  fine  chalk  with  the  soil,  which, 
when  mixed,  should  be  rammed  down  hard,  so  as  to 
induce  the  plants  to  send  out  plenty  of  fibres.  With 
a  limited  larder  such  as  is  then  afforded,  the  shoots 
Figs  make  are  short  jointed  and  firm,  in  which 
condition  they  will  bear  a  hard  winter.    J.  Sheppard, 

Selinum  carvifolium. — Your  botanical  readers 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  above  recent  addition  to 
the  British  Flora,  described  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  of  Botany,  p.  129,  as  having  been 
lately  discovered  in  Lincolnshire,  has  now  been 
detected  in  this  county  (Cambridgeshire)  in  good 
quantity,  and  undoubtedly  wild.  A  specimen  was 
brought  to  me  this  morning  by  my  nephew,  Mr. 
John  Cross,  a  young  and  diligent  botanist,  which  I 
had  no  hesitation  in  identifying  as  the  above  plant  ; 
but  to  make  sure  I  immediately  took  train  and 
visited  the  spot,  and  now  write  to  you  the  gratifying 
result.    Wm.  Marshall,  Ely,  Aug.  16. 

Rhus  Cotinus  and  Colutea  arborescens. — 
Will  you  allow  me  to  confirm  your  editorial  note 
anent  the  Venetian  Sumach.  In  the  shrubberies  here, 
planted  prominently  at  a  sudden  bend,  it  is  a  very 
pretty  object.  Its  lake-coloured,  feathery  inflor- 
escence, gives  a  welcome  change  to  the  various  shades 
of  green,  and  to  the  somewhat  dejected-looking  Acer 
Negundo  variegata.  The  other  day  I  saw  it  in  a  villa 
garden  in  a  village  hard  by ;  anything  more  suitable 
I  could  not  advise.  Another  shrub  that  enlivens 
the  shrubberies  now  is  the  Colutea.  It  has  a 
totally  different  kind  of  growth  from  the  Sumach, 
resembling  perhaps  in  this  respect  and  in  colour  of 
flower  the  Laburnum.  Its  bladders,  almost  the 
colour  of  the  flower  of  Rhus  Cotinus,  are  formed 
in  great  abundance  before  the  flowers  drop  off,  and 
give  the  tree  a  curious  parti-coloured  appearance.  I 
have  one  tree  thrusting  Us  brightly-coloured  arms  into 
a  sombre,  scowling  Yew.  In  Faxton's  Botanical 
Dictionary  the  name  is  derived  from  ku>Ai/u>,  or,  rather, 
koKovw,  because  "  they  are  said  to  die  if  the  branches 
are  cut  off."  Could  any  of  your  readers  give  any 
further  information  concerning  this  curious  statement  ? 
I  hope  it  is  not  a  fragment  of  plant  lore  that  has  lost 
its  why  and  wherefore.  W,  Carmichael,  No-wton 
Court,  Bury  St,  Edmunds, 
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Campanula  nitida. — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  of  what  country  this  plant  is  native  ?  Johnson's 
Cottagt  Gardeners*  Dictionary  gives  South  America 
as  its  habitat,  and  says  it  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1731.  Robinson's  Hardy  Plants  gives  North 
America,  and  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  America.  A 
botanist  with  a  large  practical  knowledge  of  garden 
plants  writes  to  me  that — "He  thinks  it  European, 
but  that  it  is  certainly  not  American."  I  have  culti- 
vated both  the  blue-flowered  and  the  white-flowered 
variety  on  my  rockeries  for  some  years,  but  I   find  it 


that  spikes  of  them  always  command  admiration  and 
make  a  fine  show.  If  grown  in  the  open  it  is  neces- 
sary to  plant  close  against  the  foot  of  a  warm  sunny 
wall  or  fence,  as  not  being  quite  hardy  the  roots 
require  shelter  in  the  winter  and  some  protection, 
which  is  best  atVorded  by  giving  a  good  top-dress- 
ing of  half-rotten  leaves,  as  these  are  capital  non- 
conductors, and  keep  out  very  sharp  frosts.  Although 
the  Trilonia  aurea  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil,  that  most  suitable  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  fairly 
enriched,   in  which  the  fast  spreading  rhizomes  can 


Fig.  51.— ligustrum  quihoui,    (see  p.  276.) 


very  slow  of  increase,  and  not  satisfactory  about 
flowering,  the  flower-buds  frequently  becoming  de- 
formed, and  dying  off  without  opening.  Several 
American  plants  do  this  with  me,  owing  to  the  want 
of  sun  and  heat  in  summer.  Any  information  about 
it  would  be  acceptable.  It  is  not  a  common  plant  either 
amongst  nurserymen  or  in  gardens.  C.  Wollev  Dod, 
Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire. 

Tritonia  aurea. — For  affording  a  supply  of  cut 
flowers  at  this  season,  or  for  making  a  display  indoors 
or  out,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  can  be  had,  as 
not  only  are  plants  of  it  remarkably  free  blooming,  but 
the  blossoms  are  of  that  form  and  rich  orange  colour, 


thread  their  way,  and  send  up  strong  heads  of  flower. 
Those  who  have  plants  and  wish  to  get  them  estab- 
lished in  borders  will  find  this  a  good  time  to  turn 
them  out,  in  doing  which  they  should  be  planted 
deeply  and  allowed  to  remain  without  further  disturb- 
ance. Ours  have  been  where  they  are  for  years,  and 
this  season  they  are  stronger  and  finer  than  ever. 
When  grown  in  pots  under  glass  Tritonia  aurea  is 
much  subject  to  red-spider,  which  quite  spoils  the 
appearance  of  the  leaves  and  sadly  weakens  the  plants. 
To  prevent  the  attacks  of  this  insect  the  best  way  is 
to  plunge  the  pots  in  cold  frames  where  the  lights  can 
be  removed  at  the  end  of  May,  and  if  after  that  the 
foliage  is  kept  syringed,  it  will  remain  healthy  and 


clear  of  the  pest.  When  coming  into  bloom  pot 
plants  should  be  assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure, 
and  when  theycea^e  flowering,  should  not  be  dried  off 
too  quickly,  as  a  want  of  moisture  causes  a  too 
speedy  ripening,  and  thus  weakens  the  bulbs.     J.  .S*N 

Freesia  refracta  alba.  —  A  good  illustration 
in  Messrs.  Sutton's  bulb  catalogue  for  this  year 
reminds  me  how  invaluable  this  bulb  was  to  me  last 
winter  and  spring.  It  flowers  from  December  to 
April,  producing  an  unbroken  succession  of  pearly- 
white  blossoms.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  almost 
at  right  angles  to  the  stalk,  in  occasional  instances 
twelve  in  number,  but  the  average  number  is  from  six 
to  eight.  The  bulbs  are  most  easily  cultivated,  and 
do  perfectly  well  in  loam,  leaf  soil  and  silver-sand, 
without  any  peat.  It  is  a  chaste  and  delicate  flower, 
and  very  sweet,  and  cannot  fail,  from  its  almost 
perpetual  blooming  habit  during  three  of  the  dullest 
winter  months,  to  be  most  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  future.    IV.  CarmichaeL 


Telegraph,  Telephone,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Peas. — In  my  report  of  the  Ipswich  show  I  simply 
stated  facts,  and  did  not  intend  to  enter  on  any 
apology,  as  Mr.  Culverwell  seemed  to  infer,  for  the 
position  Ne  Plus  Ultra  took,  as  it  is  so  good  at  all 
points  that  extra  fine,  well  filled  samples,  as  the 
1st  prize  lot  were,  would  be  considered  by  most  judges 
superior  to  either  of  the  two  mentioned,  and  it  is  a 
Pea  which,  for  high  quality,  will  long  hold  its  own. 
Telephone  is  so  much  better  than  Telegraph  that  the 
latter  might  with  advantage  be  left  out  of  cultivation, 
as  the  two  are  of  the  same  height  and  size,  and  the 
only  difference  in  them  is  in  tenderness,  colour,  and 
flavour,  which  may  easily  be  detected  and  proved 
either  in  the  raw  state  or  cooked.  What  I  am  afraid 
of  in  them  both  is  that  they  will  be  subject  to  mildew, 
as  late  sowings  have  been  very  bad  with  it,  which  is 
not  surprising,  as  they  are  of  soft  sappy  growth,  and 
have  large  leaves  and  stems.  Sown  early  Telephone 
does  admirably  and  bears  enormously,  but  for  late 
cropping  I  am  of  opinion  we  shall  yet  have  to  keep  to 
the  sterling  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  the  old  British  Queen. 
J.  Sheppard. 

It  is  no  advantage  to  me  to  enter  again  into  a 

discussion  about  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Peas.  .1 
think,  as  many  of  my  friends  thought  at  the  time,  that 
if  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  were  satisfied  that  they  had  got 
two  varieties  of  Peas,  the  quantity  being  nearly  equal, 
after  separating  them,  they  should  have  given  me  the 
choice  of  saying  which  should  have  the  name  of  Tele- 
graph and  which  Telephone,  and  not  to  have  chosen, 
as  they  say,  the  best  Pea,  and  have  put  their  name  to 
it.  This  is  all  I  shall  say  about  these  varieties,  as 
from  the  improvements  I  have  made  with  Peas,  the 
four  varieties,  after  a  short  period,  will  be  with  me 
Peas  of  the  past.  Messrs.  Carter  say  Stratagem  and 
Pride  of  the  Market  have  no  common  origin  with  my 
Peas.  All  I  can  say  is  that,  having  heard  a  selection 
of  dwarfs  had  been  worked  up,  I  obtained  a  packet 
of  Stratagem  Pea;  this  packet  produced  the  green 
and  white  Teas,  and  were  identical  with  dwarf  Peas 
selected  from  Telegraph.  When  the  four  varieties 
are  well  grown,  the  pods  can  hardly  be  separated. 
Williatit  Culverwell. 


Manchester  Botanic  Garden.  —  The  energy 
which  characterises  the  present  management  of  this 
garden  has  recently,  in  its  effect,  been  highly  in- 
teresting. The  removal  of  old  houses  badly  situated, 
and  the  erection  of  new  and  more  suitable  ranges, 
are  prominently  among  recent  improvements.  In  the 
new  houses  are  many  well-grown  specimens  of  rare 
and  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Some  of 
the  latter  we  noted  were  Protea  coccinea,  Oreopanax 
dactylifolia,  Stylidium  fasciculatum,  Lomatiasilaifolia, 
and  striking  Gleichenias,  which  among  many  other 
plants  of  similar  kind,  all  in  vigorous  health,  form  a 
splendid  display,  and  give  the  idea  of  good  culture, 
being  devoted  to  good  plants.  If  we  remember  rightly, 
we  saw  little  of  the  stuff,  which  is  neither  of  horti- 
cultural nor  botanical  interest — such  as  sometimes  does 
occupy  much  space  and  attention  to  no  purpose  in 
botanic  gardens.  One  of  the  features  which  struck 
us  particularly  was  an  extremely  fine  lot  of  seedling 
Gloxinias,  equal  in  culture,  variety,  and  quality  to 
the  best  we  have  seen.  A  whole  shelf  of  such  variety 
in  form  and  colour,  presented  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. The  new  fernery  under  glass,  artistically 
constructed  with  tufa,  will  soon  become  a  centre 
of  attraction.  No  plants  are  in  pots,  ail  being 
planted  out  with  a  view  to  secure  natural  conditions 
and  natural  scenery  so  far  as  possible.  They 
have  yet  been  planted  too  short  a  time  to  show 
any  effect.  Sheets  of  lookiDg-glass,  which  cannot 
always  be  introduced  with  advantage,  have  certainly, 
in  this  instance,  been  placed  with  considerable 
skill,  and  the  important  result  has  been  obtained 
in  the  setting,  that  from  no  possible  point  of  view 
can  one  see  one's  own  reflection.  In  one  of 
the  houses  is  found  an  exceptional  Date  Palm, 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  branching  into  nine  or 
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ten  heads.  The  Victoria  regia  promised  well,  and 
we  found  the  opinion  maintained  here,  which  we 
have  always  held,  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  grown 
near  the  glass  to  produce  the  best  development  and  to 
oblain  the  characteristic  upturned  margin  to  the 
leaves.  In  the  Orchid-houses,  at  the  season  when 
flowers  are  scarce,  we  found  Cymbidium  ebumeum  in 
bloom,  and  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Masdevallia 
macnlata,  which  was  pretty  and  interesting.  There 
was  also  a  finely  coloured  Aerides  Lobbii,  and  a 
variety  of  other  species  in  flower,  such  as  we  find  at 
the  time  of  the  year.  One  of  the  plants  we  were 
interested  to  find  is  the  old  Begonia  hernandkefolia,  a 
pretty  and  interesting  species,  which,  though  now 
rarely  grown,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  almost  any  col- 
lection. Out-of-doors  a  new  collection  of  alpines  has 
been  formed,  and  promises  to  flourish  where  planted 
recently  on  sloping  ground.  Many  of  the  kinds  are 
rare  and  choice  ;  Cornus  suecica  is  one  among  others 
rarely  met  with,  and  Genista  tinctoria  var.  humifusa 
we  had  not  seen  in  cultivation  before.  It  is  a  British 
plant,  found  at  the  Lizard,  in  Cornwall.  I, 

The  Potato  Disease. — Mr.  Jenson's  assertion, 
that  the  spores  of  the  Potato  disease  fungus  can  pene- 
trate the  skin  of  fresh  tubers,  is  certainly  to  many  of 
us  a  new  idea  :  but  it  is  the  fulcrum  upon  which  his 
processes  for  combating  the  disease  turns.  In  this 
country  we  do  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  new  ideas 
about  the  physiology  of  fungi,  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  when  Mr.  Jenson  applied  to  one  of  our  leading 
botanists  before  publishing  his  pamphlet,  he  should  not 
receive  any  warm  encouragement  to  do  so.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  he  was  not  thereby  deterred  from 
doing  it.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  that  any 
one  has  tried  this  very  simple  experiment  for  himself, 
possibly  every  one  interested  in  Potato  growing  has 
done  so,  but  deeming  the  matter  so  trivial  or  self- 
evident  he  has  not  told  his  friends  and  neighbours  of 
it,  for  we  are  a  taciturn  race  and  not  given  to  talk 
about  trifles  with  volubility.  However  that  may  be 
if  it  does  interest  any  one,  I  may  say  that  two  tubers 
over  which  I  dusted  some  spores  became  in  ten  days 
affected  with  the  disease,  while  two  other  tubers  from 
the  same  sample  not  so  manipulated  remain  till  now 
perfectly  healthy.  Very  possibly  your  readers  will 
exclaim,  "What  else  could  you  expect?"  Certainly 
I  did  expect  it  because  Mr.  Jenson  said  so,  but  before 
hearing  of  his  method  I  should  not  have  expected  it. 
The  constant  and  profuse  occurrence  of  resting-spores 
on  the  seed  Potato  just  before  the  appearance  of  the 
conidia  upon  the  leaves  makes  it  seem  so  natural  that 
the  disease  should  result  from  the  mycelium  passing 
up  the  stem,  that  one  is  rather  staggered  at  first  on 
being  told  the  mycelium  seldom  if  ever  travels  down 
the  stem  to  the  tubers.  The  more  one  studies  the 
physiology  of  fungi  truly  the  more  there  seems  to  be 
to  learn.  Only  the  other  day  my  friend,  Mr.  A. 
Steven  Wilson,  told  me  that  he  had  made  some  new 
observations  upon  this  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will  favour  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
with  them.  Charles  P.  Ploiuright,  Kings  Lynn, 
Aug.  23. 

Grapes  at  Heckfield. — The  crops  of  these  in  the 
various  houses  are  now  in  excellent  condition.  Espe- 
cially noteworthy  is  the  span-roofed  vinery  containing 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  only,  which  are  now  putting  on 
a  splendid  finish,  being  also  fine  in  bunch  and  berry. 
The  other  span-roofed  house  in  which  Lady  Downe's 
is  grown  contains  a  fine  crop  of  this,  the  best  of  all 
Grapes  for  late  use.  Mr.  Wildsmith  has  this  season 
replanted  a  portion  of  this  house.  It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  many  of  your  readers  that  these  Vines 
were  rooted  into  the  soil  at  their  extreme  end  from 
the  original  set  of  roots,  each  Vine  thus  having  a 
double  source  of  supply.  Half  of  the  rods  on  one 
side  of  this  span  have  been  cut  out  to  make  room  for 
young  Vines.  The  old  rods  being  severed  at  the  top 
of  the  roof,  the  remaining  portions  of  each  of  these  are 
now  drawing  their  nourishment  from  the  set  of  roots 
last  made.  The  crops  of  fruit  on  these  rods  are 
equally  as  good  as  those  of  the  other  Vines  that  are 
still  rooted  at  each  end,  thus  showing  that  the  Vines 
do  not  mind  being  deprived  of  their  original  source 
of  supply.  In  a  lean-to  vinery  there  is  a  splendid  lot 
of  Alnwick  Seedling,  large  bunches,  fine  in  berry, 
and  with  that  beautiful  finish  pecul  iar  to  this  Grape  when 
well  grown — theeven  character  of  these  bunches  plainly 
showing  that  Mr.  Wildsmith  has  not  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  getting  a  good  "set,"  the  failure  of 
which  has  caused  many  growers  to  condemn  this 
Grape  somewhat  hastily.  Mrs.  Pearson  and  Golden 
Queen  are  both  well  done  at  Heckfield,  the  former 
kind  being  in  finer  condition  than  we  have  ever  before 
seen  it.  The  latter  sort  also  is  finished  well,  and 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  well-coloured  Muscats. 
The  crop  of  Black  Hamburghs  on  the  oldest  Vines  in 
the  garden  are  now  in  excellent  condition,  and  are 
bidding  fair  to  give  good  returns  for  years  to  come. 
A  house  of  mixed  kinds  from  eyes  this  spring  have 
filled  their  allotted  space  with  vigorous  young  rods, 
Mr.  Wildsmith  evidently  being  a  believer  in  having  a 
young   lot  of  Vines   always   coming  on.     This   is  a 


point  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  growers  who 
have  several  vineries  at  their  command.  It  is  a 
common  error  committed  by  many  to  rely  too  much 
on  old  exhausted  Vine?,  thus  not  getting  in  many 
cases  half  the  return  that  they  might  do  if  they 
adopted  this  plan.  J.  H.  G.  [Alnwick  Seedling 
appears  to  be  doing  well  in  many  places  this  season. 
Ed.] 

The  Character  of  the  Season  Tested  by  the 
Time  of  Ripening  of  its  Fruits. — After  the  winter- 
less  winter  and  mild  and  genial  spring  most  culti- 
vators expected  an  early  and  fruitful  season.  To  a 
large  extent  both  expectations  have  been  disappointed. 
The  season  has  on  the  whole  neither  been  fruitful  nor 
early.  With  Apples  and  Pears  well-nigh  nil,  Plums 
scarce,  and  Cherries  irregular,  the  season  cannot  be 
said  to  be  of  average  fuitfulness.  True,  bush  fruits 
and  Strawberries  have  been  plentiful,  and  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  about  or  over  an  average 
yield.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  three  most 
tender  fruits  have  turned  out  the  most  plentiful.  It 
seems  as  if  they  escaped  the  wave  of  cold  air  or  the 
storm  of  wind  that  wrecked  the  Apple  and  Pear  crops, 
and  that  when  the  latter  occurred  the  bush  fruits  were 
too  far  advanced  and  sheltered  with  leaves  to  be  much 
injured  by  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  facts  are  as 
here  stated.  To  show  that  the  season  is  also  late  it 
is  hardly  needful  to  do  more  than  select  the  present 
condition  (August  21)  of  the  Apricot  crop.  As  a 
rule  this  is  quite  over  here  at  this  date  ;  now  it  is  not 
half  gathered,  and,  according  to  present  appearance, 
a  good  deal  of  the  fruit  will  hang  till  well  into  Sep- 
tember. It  should  be  added,  however,  that  some  of 
the  trees  are  on  north-west  walls,  though  those  on 
nearly  west  aspects  are  not  yet  gathered  ;  but  the 
fact  is,  the  trees  are  on  this  aspect  as  in  other  years 
when  they  have  been  generally  gathered  by  the 
middle  of  August.  Peaches  are  also  ripening 
slowly,  and  are  unusually  late.  The  fruit  promises 
to  be  all  the  finer  for  swelling  so  slowly,  however,  and 
the  flavour  of  those  gathered  has  been  good.  This 
last  peculiarity  has  been  noticed  before :  Peaches 
ripened  the  most  slowly  on  the  open  wall  often  seem 
to  have  the  fullest  flavour.  No  doubt  other  cultiva- 
tors have  also  observed  this  rather  unexpected  result 
of  late  seasons.  Another  test  crop — though  more  of  a 
vegetable  than  a  fruit — is  that  of  Tomatos.  Seldom 
have  these  been  later  or  less  fruitful  on  walls.  They 
have  grown  and  shown  fruit  freely  enough,  but 
hitherto  the  fruits  have  been  few  indeed,  and  those 
few  have  ripened  with  a  sluggishness  most  provoking 
to  those  anxious  to  convert  them  into  sauce  or  salad. 
D.  T.  Fish. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  the  Same  House. 
— Mr.  Fish  wisely  dissuades  your  readers  from  this 
practice  ;  where  it  is  attempted  it  generally  proves 
unsatisfactory.  There  are  few  things  which  like  an 
atmosphere  of  their  own  more  than  the  genial  and 
thriving  Melon,  or  few  things  more  impatient  of 
artificial  heat  and  coddling,  during  the  summer 
months,  than  the  luxuriant  Cucumber.  The  two 
are  seldom  happy  together,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
semi-shrivelled,  weak-looking  shoots  of  the  Cucum- 
ber, which  terminate  in  what  is  popularly  called 
disease.  A  good  plan  for  growing  Cucumbers  during 
the  summer  months  on  an  ordinary  hotbed,  or  a 
spent  Potato  bed,  revived  by  an  addition  of  stable 
litter,  is  to  let  the  box  and  lights  face  the  north  instead 
of,  as  usual,  having  a  southern  aspect.  This  will 
produce  a  natural  shade ;  there  will  be  an  abun- 
dance of  light,  without  the  fear  of  scorching,  and 
the  necessity  of  shading  will  be  avoided.  During 
September,  when  the  sun  declines,  the  box,  &c, 
can  be  reversed,  when  the  bed  with  additional  light 
will  run  a  good  supply  well  into  the  autumn  months. 
J.  J.  B. 

Names  and  Words. — In  a  recent  number  of  a 
London  scientific  periodical  some  objection  was  taken 
to  the  terms  "algs"  and  "fungs,"  which  for  some 
time  I  have  ventured  to  use  instead  of  algce  and  fungi 
(or  funguses),  as  hitherto  in  use  throughout  English 
literature.  It  seems,  therefore,  incumbent  on  me  to 
explain  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  adopt  the 
above  changes.  As  every  one  knows,  the  words 
"fungi  "  and  "alga?  "  are  nominatives  plural  of  Latin 
words,  but  to  use  these  wordings  unaltered  in  the  five 
other  cases  cannot  possibly  be  correct,  unless  like 
"gummi  "  they  were  indeclinable,  and  even  the  last- 
mentioned  word  has  in  English  language  become 
abbreviated  to  "gum."  In  similarly  changing  the 
"Eucalypti"  to  "  Eucalypts,"  an  alteration  now 
extensively  adopted,  we  obtain  an  English  substantive 
equivalent  to  Elms,  Oaks,  Ashes,  &c,  just  as  in  using 
the  terms  "  algs  "  and  "fungs"  verbal  conformity  is 
gained  to  "mosses"  and  "lichens"  (the  latter  not 
being  spelt  "Iichencs"in  English).  Etymologically 
there  is  no  objection  to  this  mode  of  expression,  as 
"algs  "and  "fungs  "are  grammatically  better  terms 
than  "alges"  and  "  funges."  For  the  former  we 
have  certainly  the  English  appellation  "  seaweeds," 
but    that   term   is  not  precise,  as  in  its  meaning  it 


includes  also  the  oceanic  monocotyledons,  and  fresh 
as  well  as  salt  water  plants.  A  difficulty  arises  (to 
commence  at  the  commencement)  with  such  nomina- 
tives as  Ranunculacere  throughout  the  declension  ; 
the  French  preferred,  therefore,  "  Renonculacees," 
the  Germans  "  Ranunculaceen,"and  so  on  elsewhere. 
Anglicised  such  word  would  perhaps  best  become 
"  Ranunculacees."  It  may  be  as  well  to  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  explain  why  very  many  years 
ago  in  my  works  I  changed  the  terms  "lithographs" 
to  "lithograms."  Strictly  speaking,  the  former  ex- 
pression (as  in  the  case  of  "  telegraphs  ")  means  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  lithographic  product  is 
obtained.  Hence  we  say  "telegrams  "  when  referring 
to  the  product  of  the  telegraphic  operation.  Explana- 
tions of  some  other  changes  initiated  by  me  in  ter- 
minology, such  as  adopting  the  words  "  membranous," 
"calyces,"  "fruitlets,"  and  "stalklets,"  I  will  pass 
on  this  occasion,  merely  remarking  that  under  any 
circumstances  the  junction  of  two  substantives  should 
be  rendered  clear  by  a  hyphen,  thus  we  should  have 
calyx-tube,  instead  of  tube  of  the  calyx.  In  adopting 
such  changes  by  comparison  of  the  usage  in  several 
other  languages  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  dictate 
to  others,  but  unless  primd  facie  it  could  be  shown 
that  such  alterations  were  based  on  logical  or  gram- 
matical errors  the  proposed  changes  should  be  viewed 
with  respect,  and  the  freedom  of  linguistic  progress 
should  neither  in  our  branch  of  science  become 
impeded.  Ferd.  von  Mite//cr,  Melbourne. 

La  Constante  Strawberry. — A  wandering  hor- 
ticulturist, who  is  not  very  certain  of  his  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  who  is  probably  not  particular  as  to 
either,  though  seldom  looked  upon  as  a  benefactor  to 
the  craft,  often  stumbles  upon  things  which  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  the  gardening  public  to  know.  For 
instance,  you  sometimes  come  across  a  variety  of  fruit 
which  differs  from  something  else  you  know  only  in 
name.  Not  many  weeks  ago  an  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred,  in  which  a  very  fine  border  of  Strawberries, 
grown  between  Crediton  and  Barnstaple  under  the 
name  of  La  Constante,  turned  out  to  be  our  old  friend 
Marguerite.  Will  any  one  kindly  tell  us  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  varieties,  as  grown  in  North 
Devon.    IV.  //. 


toilless'    floumra. 


The  Phlox.— In  the  li^ht  gravelly  soil  of  our 
garden  at  Loxford  Hall  the  Rose  does  not  succeed  so 
well  as  we  should  like,  and  many  blanks  are  formed 
in  the  beds  during  the  season.  A  few  years  ago  I 
tried  the  plan  of  filling  these  blanks  with  Phloxes, 
and  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  doing  so.  The  cul- 
tural conditions  required  by  the  Rose  are  the  same 
as  the  Phlox  delights  in — viz.,  a  rich  soil,  and 
mulching  over  the  surface.  At  present  our  Rose  beds 
are  quite  a  blaze  of  beauty  with  the  gorgeous  spikes  of 
Phloxes,  and  the  air  is  laden  with  the  perfume  of 
their  flowers.  The  Fhloxes  are  in  flower  as  soon  as 
the  last  Roses  are  over,  and  the  spikes  have  to  be  cut 
before  the  September  bloom  of  the  Roses  come  on. 
The  Phlox  is  also  one  of  the  very  best  plants  in  exist- 
ence for  making  a  show  in  the  herbaceous  border  ; 
and,  further,  they  are  very  valuable  when  grown  in 
pots  to  help  make  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  gay 
at  this  season.  They  require  as  little  attention  as  any 
flower  grown  in  our  gardens  ;  indeed,  the  Phlox  is  too 
easily  grown,  and  people  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to 
give  it  the  small  amount  of  attention  it  needs.  The 
plants  are  too  often  put  out  in  the  borders,  and  left  in 
the  same  place  for  years  without  any  attention  ;  the 
result  being  that  they  dwindle  yearly  until  the  spikes 
are  not  a  fourth  of  the  size  they  ought  to  be.  To  do 
the  Phlox  well  young  plants  must  be  raised  each  or 
every  second  year  from  cuttings,  and  the  best  time  to 
put  them  in  is  about  the  month  of  March.  At  that 
time  the  shoots  on  the  old  plants  will  have  grown  a 
few  inches  ;  they  should  be  thinned  out  and  put  into 
small  pots,  one  cutting  in  the  centre  of  each.  They 
form  roots  very  readily  if  they  can  be  plunged  in  a 
hotbed.  When  the  plants  arc  well  rooted,  and  inured 
to  the  open  air,  they  may  cither  be  planted  out  in 
rich  deeply  worked  soil,  or  be  potted  into  5-inch  or 
6-inch  pots,  they  will  most  likely  produce  each  a  good 
spike  the  first  year,  but  they  will  flower  strongest  the 
second  season.  After  three  years'  blooming  throw 
them  away.  They  may  be  propagated  by  dividing 
the  plants,  but  this  is  a  clumsy  method,  not  to  be 
recommended.  A  very  satisfactory  way  to  get  a  good 
display  is  by  raising  seedlings.  Sow  the  seeds  on  a 
hotbed  the  first  week  in  March.     The  young  plants 
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will  soon  be  up  and  ready  to  prick  out,  and  by  grow- 
ing them  on  under  glass  for  a  week  or  two,  and  plant- 
ing out  when  the  young  plants  are  about  6  inches 
long,  they  will  flower  strongly  the  first  season.  If 
the  seeds  are  saved  from  the  best  varieties  there  will 
not  be  a  bad  one  amongst  them,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
flower  hundreds  before  you  can  be  sure  of  any  that 
will  be  an  advance  on  existing  sorts.  Plant  in  beds  a 
foot  apart  the  first  year,  and  2  feet  the  second.  J '. 
Douglas* 


Crawley,  showed  three  seedling  Melons,  the  best  of 
which  was  a  small,  beautifully  netted,  and  highly 
flavoured  fruit  named  Crawley  Paragon,  but  which 
was  considered  scarcely  distinct  enough  from  the  true 
type  of  Turner's  Scarlet  Gem.  An  admirably  pre- 
served dish  of  Winter  Greening  Apples  came  from 
Mr.  Divers,  gr.,  Wierton  House,  Maidstone. 


flf  Bukim. 


Royal  Horticultural  :  Aug.  22. 

Floral  Committee. — G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  Tuesday's  meeting  was  of  the  usual  autumn 
character,  small  and  select  both  as  regards  the  number 
of  visitors  and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  subjects 
shown.  The  largest  exhibitor  was  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
of  Tottenham,  who  staged  a  very  large  and  Cme  col- 
lection of  cut  blooms  of  single  Dahlias  which  were 
recommended  to  the  Council  for  the  award  of  a  medal. 
The  Chairman  exhibited  a  splendid  seedling  variety 
of  Litium  speciosum  named  Melpomene,  which  was 
raised  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  Mass.  It  is 
a  much  larger  flower  than  the  typical  L.  speciosum, 
measuring  quite  S  inches  across  the  petals  ;  and  has 
much  broader  leaves.  It  is  remarkably  bright  in 
colour,  and  takes  the  place  among  the  varieties  of 
speciosum  that  L.  Parkmanni  holds  among 
auratums.  Mr.  Wilson  also  had  a  good  pure  white 
variety  of  L.  speciosum.  Mr.  II.  G.  Smyth,  17A, 
The  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane,  showed  his  lovely 
Seedling  Carnation  Mary  Morris,  which  was  awarded 
a  First-class  Certificate  as  a  decorative  plant.  It  is 
rose-pink  in  colour,  a  very  strong  grower,  and  very  free 
blooming.  Captain  Patten,  Alpha  House,  Regent's 
Park  (Mr.  G.  Young,  gr.),  sent  half  a  dozen  well 
grown  dwarf  Cockscombs,  also  a  small-flowering 
plant  of  Lisianthus  Russellianus  ;  and  from  Syon 
House  Mr.  Woodbridge  brought  a  nice  plant  of 
Celosia  compacta  Crimson  Superb,  deep  crimson  in 
colour,  and  of  a  neat  pyramidal  habit.  Mr.  Eckford, 
gr.  to  Dr.  Sankey,  Boreatton  Park,  Shrewsbury, 
brought  up  some  seedling  Carnations,  Pansies,  and 
Sweet  Peas  ;  and  Lobelia  purpurea,  a  plant  in  the 
way  of  L.  cardinalis  as  regards  its  habit  of  growth, 
but  having  bold  purple  blossoms,  came  from  J,  S. 
Grimshaw,  Esq.,  Leigham  Cottage,  Balham.  Mr. 
Francis  Smith,  Sen.,  Park  Road,  West  Dulwich, 
contributed  a  well-flowered  collection  of  small  plants 
of  Balsams,  large,  full  double  Camellia- flowered 
varieties,  well  varied  as  to  colours.  A  white  bedding 
Lobelia,  named  While  Emperor  William,  came  from 
Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford  ;  and  fine  African 
Marigolds  from  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  a  dozen  blooms  of 
White  Baroness  H.P.  Rose ;  and  from  Chiswick 
Mr.  Barron  sent  a  small  group  of  neatly  grown 
Tydseas. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ewing,  of  Norwich,  offered  two  prizes 
for  a  collection  of  shoots  or  twigs  of  twenty-four 
varieties  of  ornamental  foliaged  trees  and  shrubs, 
hardy  in  British  gardens,  and  three  collections  were 
shown,  but  one  of  them,  a  most  interesting  lot,  num- 
bering about  sixty  sorts,  sent  from  the  garden  of  the 
late  Provost  Russel,  of  Falkirk,  was  thrown  out  of 
court  through  not  being  in  conformity  with  the  terms 
of  the  schedule.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Harding,  The  Gardens,  Orton  Hall,  Peterborough, 
for  a  very  excellent  lot,  but  which  included  more 
Conifers  than  should  have  been  numbered  in  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  ornamental  subjects.  Most 
noticeable  of  all  were  his  fruiting  sprays  of  Torreya 
myristica,  Picea  bracteata,  P.  Nordmanniana,  P. 
nobilis,  Cedrus  africanus,  and  Thuia  gigantea  ;  also, 
but  not  in  fruit,  Abies  lasiocarpa,  Abies  grandis,  and 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  aurea  variegata.  Mr.  Moor- 
man, gr.  to  Miss  Christy,  Combe  Bank,  Kingston, 
was  2d,  with  a  good  representative  group,  including 
one  or  two  Oaks,  Hollies,  and  Conifers,  Garrya 
elliptica,  Rhus  Cotinus,  Sambucus  nigra  aurea, 
Comptonia  asplenifolia,  &c. 

The  awards  made  were  : 

First-class  Certificates, 

To  Mr.   C.    M.    Hovey,  for  Lilium  speciosum  var. 
Melpomene. 
To  Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth,  for  Carnation  Mary  Morris. 

Fruit  Committee. — John  Lee,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  But  few  subjects  of  any  importance  came 
under  the  notice  of  this  body.  Mr.  J.  Moore, 
gr.  to  J.  Haig,  Esq.,  Bray  Court,  Maidenhead, 
sent  a  well  grown  sample  of  Tomatos,  for  which  he 
received  a  Cultural  Commendation.  From  Messrs. 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son  came  ripe  fruits  of  Beurre  de 
l'Assomption  and  Clapp's  Favourite  Pears,  Rivers' 
Orange,  Byron,  Chaucer,  Dryden,  Lord  Napier,  and 
Newton  Nectarines,  &c.     Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  held  at  Chis- 
wick on  August  16,  with  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  the  committee  inspected  the 
collections  of  Achimenes,  Tydreas,  Verbenas,  Helio- 
tropes, &c*|  when  the  following  awards  were  made. 
The  names  of  those  varieties  that  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk  were  granted  First-class  Certificates ;  the 
others,  not  so  marked,  being  recommended  as  worthy 
of  cultivation. 

Verbenas. — rhlox*  (Cannell  &  Sons)  :  plant  of  fine 
vigorous  growth,  and  very  free -flowering  ;  the  trusses 
of  medium  size  ;  the  flowers  large  and  rosy-crimson, 
with  a  mauve  ring  round  a  distinct  white  eye. — 
August  Reuz  *  (Cannell  &  Sons) :  free  in  habit,  and 
free-flowering;  the  trusses  of  medium  size;  the 
flowers  rosy-scarlet,  with  a  distinct  yellowish  eye.  A 
showy  variety. — Kentish  Beauty  *  (Cannell  &  Sons)  : 
plant  of  vigorous  growth,  and  free-flowering  ;  trusses 
and  flowers  large,  well  displayed,  and  of  a  beautiful 
rosy-claret  colour,  with  a  pure  white  eye. 

Agcratums. — Malvern  Beauty  *  (Cannell  &  Sons)  : 
close  and  compact  in  growth,  and  free-flowering ; 
(he  flowers  well  displayed,  pale  blue.  A  fine 
variety. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. — Rossini*  (Lemoine)  :  a 
free-growing  variety,  with  short-jointed  stems ; 
trusses  of  medium  size,  and  very  large  individual 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  magenta-scarlet.  A  very  fine 
addition  to  the  single-flowered  section. 

Heliotropes.  —  Bouquet  perfume  *  (Lemoine)  :  a 
dwarf  and  compact  free-flowering  variety  ;  the  trusses 
large  and  well  displayed,  and  the  flowers  dark  bluish- 
lilac.  A  good  variety  for  pot  culture. — Madame  P. 
Athles*  (Lemoine):  vigorous  habit,  free-flowering; 
the  trusses  large  and  well  displayed.     Dark  blue. 

Pentstemon. — Virginale*  (Lemoine):  a  variety  of 
fine  free  habit,  with  pure  white  flowers. 

TropLColum. — Bedfont  Rival  *  (Dean)  :  a  fine  free- 
blooming  variety,  with  flowers  of  an  intense  orange- 
scarlet  colour. 

Achimenes. — The  collection  includes  about  a  hun- 
dred sorts,  from  which  the  following  were  selected  as 
the  best  in  their  respective  classes,  and  received  three 
marks  of  merit : — Margaritce  (Vallerand)  :  pure  white, 
fine,  large-flowered.  Good  habit.— Mauve  Queen 
(Vallerand)  :  mauve,  with  orange-spotted  eye  ;  tube 
shaded  orange. — Longiflora  macrantha  (Vallerand)  : 
pale  blue  ;  tube  shaded  with  orange  ;  large  showy 
flowers. — Longiflora(Vallerand):  blue  ;  more  compact 
in  habit  than  the  above ;  leaves  reddish  beneath. — 
Mauve  Perfection  (Vallerand  and  Van  Houtte)  : 
mauve-purple,  veined  with  crimson  ;  fine  large 
flowers  ;  very  free.  This  was  received  from  M.  van 
Houtte  under  the  name  of  Cassiopee  and  Mauve  Per- 
fection.— Ambroise  Verschaffelt  (Vallerand)  :  white, 
shaded  mauve,  deeply  veined  with  purple  ;  lemon 
eye.  Received  from  M.  van  Houtte  under  the  name 
of  Diamond. — Sir  Treberne  Thomas  (Vallerand  and 
Van  Houtte  :  rosy-purple,  with  orange-spotted  eye  ; 
leaves  reddish  beneath. — Floribunda  (Vallerand)  : 
deep  violet-purple  ;  very  dwarf. — Carl  Wollarth  (Van 
Houtte  and  Vallerand) :  violet- purple,  pale  yellow 
eye,  spotted  with  red  ;  very  free  flowering.  Frau 
Schiller  (Van  Houtte),  Pink  Perfection  (Van  Houtte), 
and  Baumanni  (Van  Houtte),  are  synonymous. — 
Diadem  (Vallerand) :  bright  rosy-scarlet,  yellow  eye, 
with  the  lobes  of  the  flower  serrated. — Unique  (Val- 
lerand) :  bright  magenta,  orange  spotted  eye. — Fire- 
fly (Vallerand)  :  bright  scarlet,  with  orange  eye.  The 
following  received  two  marks  of  merit : — Celestial 
(Vallerand)  :  white,  slightly  veined  with  mauve, 
mauve  eye. — Cherub  (Vallerand) :  white,  with  mauve 
eye,  dwarf  habit,  leaves  brownish  beneath. — Den- 
tonia  (Vallerand)  :  pale  mauve,  with  purple  veins. — 
Longiflora  picta  :  rosy-lilac,  large  flowers. — Tubiflora 
(Vallerand)  :  copper-red,  with  orange  centre,  long 
orange  tube. — Georgiana  (Van  Houtte)  :  bright  scar- 
let ;  orange  throat  ;  long  open  tube,  and  small  lobes. 
— Dr.  Hopft  (Vallerand)  :  white,  with  mauve  centre. 
Dwarf  and  very  free  flowering. — Ami  van  Houtte 
(Vallerand  and  Van  Houtte)  :  deep  violet-blue ; 
throat  yellow,  with  dark  spots  ;  leaves  pale  green. — 
Liebmanni  (Van  Houtte)  :  mauve-purple,  shaded  with 
white  in  the  centre. —Grandiflora  (Vallerand)  :  rosy- 
lilac,  white  centre. — Masterpiece  (Vallerand  and  Van 
Houtte) :  violet-purple  ;  white  throat ;  large  brownish 
leaves. — Admiration  (Vallerand  and  Van  Houtte) : 
rosy-purple ;  whitish  throat ;  rough  brown  leaves. — 
Hofgartner  Neuner  (Van  Houtte)  :  magenta-rose ; 
orange-spotted  eye. — Dazzle  (Vallerand)  :  bright 
orange-scarlet  ;  small  yellow  eye.  ■ —  Hofgartner 
Wendscanch  (Vallerand  and  Van  Houtte)  :  violet- 
purple  ;  small  flowers  ;  compact  habit. 

Tydicas. — Cybele*  (Vallerand) :  soft  rosy-carmine  ; 
lobes  spotted  and  striped  with  crimson. — Magicien  * 
(Vallerand) :     deep     orange-scarlet  ;    lobes    spotted 


and  striped  with  deep  crimson.— Chiron  (Vallerand) : 
bright  scarlet ;  lobes  spotted  and  striped  with  crim- 
son.— Harlequin  (Vallerand) :  tube  purple ;  lobes 
greenish-yellow,  heavily  spotted  with  purple.— Venosa 
(Van  Houtte)  :  tube  red  ;  lobes  soft  carmine,  spotted 
and  striped  with  red. — The  two  following  Gesnera- 
ccous  plants  were  also  regarded  as  meritorious  :— Roso- 
nowia  ornata  (Van  Houtte)  :creamy  white  covered  with 
rose  lines  on  the  tube  and  on  the  two  superior  lobes  ; 
interior  striped  with  purple.  Gesnera  macrantha 
(Van  Houtte). 

Shropshire  Floral  and  Horticultural:  Aug.  16 
and  17.— -This  flourishing  Society  held  its  annual  summer 
show  on  the  above  days  in  the  IJuarry,  Shrewsbury.  A 
spacious  and  agreeable  site  has  much  to  do  with  success 
in  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  and  in  this  the  Society  is 
especially  favoured,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to 
another  spot  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose— plenty  of 
room  to  admit  of  the  vast  crowds  who  assemble  moving 
leisurely  about  on  the  grassy  slopes,  or  promenading 
under  the  splendid  lengthy  avenue  of  Lime  trees,  unique 
in  its  way,  and  to  enjoy  the  cheerful  strains  of  good  musie 
and  numerous  other  amusements  that,  conjointly  with 
an  excellent  horticultural  display,  the  Society  provides. 
On  this  occasion  there  were  three  first-class  bands  on 
both  days,  which,  with  balloons,  a  cavalry  tournament, 
and  a  variety  of  other  attractions,  brought  together  such 
an  assemblage—  30.000  persons  on  the  second  day — as 
even  Shrewsbury  has  not  before  witnessed.  In  these 
times,  when  important  exhibitions  are  continually  increas- 
ing in  number  in  various  parts  of  the  provinces,  good 
prizes  act  as  a  powerful  inducement  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  those  who  have  the  best  plants  and  other  horti- 
cultural produce,  and  the  Shrewsbury  committee  act 
wisely  in  thus  holding  out  inducements  such  as  few  other 
societies  offer.  In  the  open  class  for  twenty  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  not  less  than  half  of  which  to  be  in 
flower — prizes,  £25,  £20,  and  ^15— Mr.  Cypher,  Chel- 
tenham, took  the  lead  with  a  fine  fresh  lot,  which 
included  good  specimens  of  the  hybrid  Ixora  Williamsii, 
I.  Pilgrimii,  the  distinct  and  large- flowered  I.  Duflii, 
one  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  introductions  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands  ;  the  white  and  red  varieties  of  Lapa- 
geria,  several  fine  Heaths,  associated  with  Crotons, 
Palms,  and  an  immense  bush  of  Gleichenia  flabellata 
from  7  to  8  feet  in  diameter.  2d,  Mr.  Tudgey,  gr.  to  J. 
F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Worcester,  who  also  had  a  fine 
group,  containing  amongst  others  the  always  beautiful 
Dipladenia  amabilis,  D.  hybrida,  Ixora  amabilis,  the  fine 
white  Erica  ampullacea  Williamsii,  Allamanda  nobilis, 
with  ornamental-leaved  plants  to  match,  including  a 
large  and  highly  coloured  example  of  the  dwarf-growirig 
Sarracenia  purpurea.  Mr.  Mould,  Pusey,  was  3d,  with 
an  even  lot  of  smaller  plants. 

In  the  class  for  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  not 
less  than  five  in  bloom,  there  were  some  eight  or  nine 
competitors,  Mr.  Roberts,  gr.  to  E.  C.  Glover,  Esq., 
being  well  in  front  with  a  handsome  lot  of  plants,  nicely 
flowered,  in  which  were  Eucharis  amazonica,  bearing 
about  twenty  spikes  of  bloom  ;  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Ixora  Williamsii  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Pratt,  gr.  to  Lord  Hill,  Hawkstone,  staging,  in  a  nice 
collection,  Ixora  amboynensis,  a  couple  of  Heaths,  and 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  Nepenthes  Rafflesiana,  with 
some  fifteen  large  highly  coloured  pitchers  ;  3d,  Mr. 
Pursar,  gr.  to  J.  Watson,  Esq.  Six  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  (amateurs). — 1st,  H.  Owen,  Esq.;  2d,  Mr.  Wal- 
ford,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Wace  ;  3d,  Mr.  B.  Jones,  gr.  to  L. 
Burd,  Esq.  Six  Cape  Heaths. — These  were  well  shown, 
Mr.  Cypher  taking  1st  honours  with  medium  sized,  well 
flowered  plants  of  Marnockiana,  MacNabiana,  Aus- 
tiniana,  maidstoniensis,  Turnbulli,  and  Eernula.  Mr. 
Tudgey,  who  was  2d  in  a  well  managed  half-dozen,  had 
the  beautiful  highly  coloured  insigms,  Hartnelli,  Lind- 
leyana,  and  tricolor  Wilsoni  ;  3d,  Mr.  Mould. 

Palms  were  unusually  well  represented,  the  exhibits 
being  confined  to  the  more  elegant,  smaller  growing 
kinds,  which  are  in  many  respects  much  preferable  to 
the  larger  sorts.  The  1st  prize  for  six  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Cypher,  with  charming  examples  of  Geonoma  graciis, 
Kentia  Canterburyana,  K.  Fosteriana,  Pritchardia 
pacifica,  Verschaffeltia  splendida,  and  Thrinax  elegans  ; 
Mr.  Tudgey,  who  came  in  2d,  had  a  good  half  dozen. 
3d,  Mr.  Roberts,  with  a  nice  lot.  Nine  Ferns. — In  these 
Mr.  Cypher  was  again  in  front,  having  a  medium-sized 
group  ;  2d,  Mr.  Tudgey.  In  the  class  for  six  Ferns  the 
competition  was  very  close  ;  Mr.  Farrant,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Jason,  being  1st  with,  amongst  others,  a  tine  plant  of 
Cyathea  medullaris  ;  2d,  Mr.  Pratt.  Four  Ferns. — 1st, 
H.  Owen,  Esq.  ;  2d,  R.  Cooper,  Esq. 

Coleus,  when  well  grown  and  highly  coloured  at  this 
advanced  season,  to  some  extent  supply  the  place  of 
flowering  plants,  which  are  less  abundant  than  earlier 
ones.  With  a  handsome  lot  of  pyramids,  Mr.  Pursar  was 
well  ahead  ;  Mr.  Morris,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Shuker,  2d  ;  Mr. 
Pearson,  gr.  to  Lord  Berwick,  3d.  Six  Fuchsias. — 1st, 
Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  Frankwell  Nurseries,  Shrews- 
bury ;  2d,  Mr.  R.  J.  Niven,  Wellington.  In  the  amateurs' 
class  for  three  they  were  better  shown,  H.  Owen,  Esq., 
being  ist,  and  Mr.  Walford  2d.  Dracaenas  were  forth- 
coming in  splendid  condition,  Mr.  Pratt  taking  1st  for 
six  with  well  furnished,  highly  coloured  examples  ;  Mr. 
Pursar,  who  was  2d,  having  also  a  nice  half-dozen.  Six 
hardy  Ferns. — ist,  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons  ;  2d,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Harrison. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  present  in  condition  such 
as  is  rarely  met  with — good  kinds,  distinct  in  colour,  well 
grown,  and  profusely  flowered,  with  no  more  training 
than  is  requisite  to  support  them.  With  six  single  varie- 
ties, Messrs.  J.  Oldroyd  &  Co.,  Shrewsbury,  took  ist, 
with  a  grand  lot,  containing  Ellen,  salmon,  mottled  ; 
Pirate,  scarlet  ;  Mrs.  Vickers,  pink  ;  Bride,  pale  peach  ; 
and  Lady  Sheffield,  pinkish-lilac  ;  2d,  Mr.   J.  R.  Jones  ; 
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3d,  Messrs.  Pritchard.  Double  kinds  were  also  well 
shown.  With  six  Messrs.  Oldroyd  likewise  took  1st 
honours;  Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Jones  being 
2d  and  3d.  Zonals  were  well  done  in  the  amateurs' 
division.  With  three  singles  Mr,  H.  H.  Treasure  took 
ist,  Mr.  H.  Owen  2d.  Three  double  varieties. — ist, 
Mr.  B.  Jones  ;  2d,  Mr.  H.  Owen. 

Caladiums  were  in  great  force,  large  and  well  grown, 
the  ist  prize  for  six  going  to  Messrs.  Pritchard,  who 
were  closely  followed  up  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Salter,  gr.  to  G. 
D.  Leeds,  Esq.  With  six  Begonias  the  Rev.  J.  H.  E. 
Charter  was  ist,  Mr.  Lawley,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Darby,  2d. 
Gloxinias  were  nicely  shown.  With  four  Mr.  Owen  had 
ist,  staging  a  nicely  flowered  lot  ;  2d,  Mr.  Walford. 
Table  plants. — Suitable  kinds  extremely  well  grown,  and 
not  too  large  for  the  purpose,  were  in  great  force  in  a 
very  close  competition,  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son,  Coton  Hill 
Nursery,  Shrewsbury,  was  ist  with  an  elegant  even 
dozen  ;  2d,  Mr.  Farrant  ;  3d,  Mr.  Pratt. 

Collection  of  fifty  miscellaneous  plants  in  5-inch  pots, 
not  less  than  thirty  in  bloom. — In  a  numerous  competition 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons  were  ist,  putting  up  a  nice  selec- 
tion, the  most  noticeable  amongst  which  were  numerous 
examples  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Ixoras,  Cattleya 
violacea,  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  several  kinds  of 
Ericas,  and  Eucharis  amazonica,  intermixed  with  Palms, 
Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and  others  of  a  like  description. 
Messrs.  Pritchard,  who  were  2d,  had  also  a  meritorious 
group  ;  3d,  Mr.  Pursar.  Groups  arranged  for  effect, 
occupying  a  space  of  not  more  than  100  square  feet. — 
Of  these  there  were  a  number  of  exhibitors,  most  of  them 
arranging  their  plants  tastefully,  the  material  likewise  in 
the  majority  of  cases  being  suitable  for  this  kind  of  dis- 
play. Mr.  Pratt  was  well  ist,  with  an  effective  arrange- 
ment, alike  commendable  for  the  grouping  and  the  light 
elegant  habit  of  the  principal  plants  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  dense  groundwork,  composed  of  Adiantums, 
Caladium  argyrites,  and  Coleus  of  different  colours  ;  the 
whole  backed  up  with  Palms  and  edged  with  moss,  in 
which  was  plunged  at  intervals  tufts  of  Nertera  de- 
pressa,  profusely  berried.  Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Pritchard,  who  were  2d  and  3d,  bad  very  telling 
groups  similarly  arranged. 

Cut  Flowers. — The  quantity  of  these  present  would 
have  made  up  no  mean  exhibition  in  themselves.  With 
twenty-four  Roses,  single  trusses,  Messrs.  Perkins 
&  Sons,  Coventry,  took  the  lead  with  a  nice  stand  of 
blooms,  the  best  of  which  were  Madame  V.  Verdier, 
Leopold  I.,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Xavier 
Olibo,  and  Marie  Baumann  ;  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Chester,  2d,  having,  along  with  others,  fine  flowers  of 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Rady,  Mademoiselle  Annie  Wood, 
and  Alfred  Colomb  ;  3d,  Mr.  F.  Perkins.  Eighteen 
Roses,  single  trusses.— ist,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pritchard ; 
2d,  Mr.  Lambert,  gr.  to  Colonel  Wingfield.  Six  Roses 
(amateurs).— ist,  Mr.  E.  J.  Pritchard  ;  2d,  C.  M. 
Campbell,  Esq.  Dahlias.— In  the  class  for  thirty-six  Mr. 
W.  Shaw  took  ist,  with  a  fair  stand  of  flowers.  With 
twenty-four  Mr.  Shaw  was  again  to  the  fore,  Messrs. 
Pritchard  being  2d.  Nine  Dahlias  (amateurs). — ist, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Niven  ;  2d,  Mr.  C.  M.  Campbell.  Messrs. 
Kelway  had  a  large  and  fine  lot  of  Gladiolus,  taking  ist 
in  the  class  for  thirty-six,  with  splendid  spikes,  amongst 
which  Agrius,  Mr.  Deny,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole,  Queen  Mary,  Beauty  of  England,  Mrs. 
Laxton,  Lady  Bridport,  Cassino,  Ptolemy,  Lord  Leigh, 
and  Rhamnes  were  exceedingly  fine  ;  Mr.  Shaw  was  2d. 
Eighteen  spikes  of  Gladiolus. — ist,  Mr.  Pearson  ;  2d, 
Messrs.  Pritchard.  Twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  green- 
house flowers. — With  these  Mr.  Pratt  was  ist,  Messrs. 
Pritchard  2d.  Twelve  bunches  hardy  herbaceous  flowers 
(amateurs). — These  made  a  fine  display,  the  lead  being 
taken  by  G.  Townsend,  Esq.  ;  2d,  J.  B.  Jones,  Esq. 
Amongst  a  number  of  good  stands  Mr.  Cypher  had  ist 
and  Mr.  Tudgey  2d.  Ball  bouquet. — ist,  Mr.  Cypher, 
with  a  beautiful  example  ;  2d,  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  who  had 
a  very  pretty  arrangement  composed  wholly  of  dark 
crimson  and  yellow  Rose  buds.  Bridal  bouquet. — ist, 
Mr.  F.  Perkins  ;  2d,  Mr.  Cypher.  Three  button-hole 
bouquets. — ist,  Mr.  Cypher  ;  2d,  Mr.  H.  Jones. 

Fruit  was  extensively  shown — much  of  it  of  good 
quality.  For  a  collection  consisting  of  twelve  dishes  Mr. 
Pratt  was  a  good  ist,  showing,  amongst  others,  a  hand- 
some Queen  Pine,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  and  a  Melon  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Milner,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Corbet.  Nine 
dishes  of  fruit. — ist,  Mr.  Pursar  ;  his  best  dishes  being 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and 
Webb's  Wonderful  Melon  ;  2d,  Mr.  Lambert,  Grapes, 
six  bunches  of  black,  three  varieties. — Here  Mr.  Pratt 
was  well  in  front  with  fine  examples  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
Madresfield  Court,  and  Lady  Downe's  ;  2d,  Mr.  Milner  ; 
3d,  E.  T.  W.  Wood,  Esq.  Three  bunches  of  black 
Grapes. — ist,  Mr.  Lambert,  with  medium-sized  bunches 
of  unusually  large  berries,  black,  and  well  covered  with 
bloom  ;  2d,  Mr.  Pursar  ;  3d,  Mr.  Dawes,  gr.  to  F.  St.  B. 
Sladen,  Esq.  Four  bunches  white  Grapes,  two  varieties. 
— ist,  Mr.  Milner,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  the  latter  finely  coloured  ;  2d,  Mr.  Pratt, 
who  had  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Trebbiano.  Two 
bunches  of  black  Grapes  (amateurs). — ist,  E.  Lea,  Esq., 
with  Black  Hamburgh  ;  2d,  G.  Burr,  Esq.  ;  3d,  W.  W. 
Humphreys,  Esq.  Two  bunches  of  white  Grapes 
(amateurs). — ist,  J.  Watton,  Esq.  ;  2d,  E.  Lea,  Esq. 
Dish  of  Peaches.— ist,  Sir.  C.  R.  Boughton  ;  2d,  R.  C. 
Naylor,  Esq.  Dish  of  Nectarines. — ist,  Mr.  Dawes; 
2d,  Sir  C.  R.  Boughton.  Green-flesh  Melon. — ist,  Mr. 
Farrant  ;  2d,  Mr.  H.  Owen.  Scarlet-flesh  Melon. — ist, 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Burton  ;  2d,  Mr.  Farrant. 

Messrs.  Oldroyd  &  Co.  had  an  extensive  and  interesting 
collection  of  plants,  not  for  competition,  amongst  which 
were  a  telling  lot  of  the  newer  kinds  of  zonal  Pelargoniums 
— Guinea,  a  very  fine  orange-scarlet,  distinct,  and  a  profuse 
bloomer  ;  and  Lizard,  deep  flesh-colour,  with  cinnamon- 
orange  centre,  a  beautiful  sort,  being  particularly  note- 


worthy. From  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester, 
came  a  nice  group  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  as  also  a 
good  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Messrs. 
Jones  &  Sons  likewise  contributed  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  not  for  competition. 


Earley  Horticultural:  Aug.  15.— The  summer 
exhibition  of  this  young  society  was  this  year  held  in  the 
charming  grounds  of  The  Wilderness,  Earley,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Marsland,  As  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
lawns  and  flower  gardens  were  thrown  open  to  visitors 
to  the  show,  without  reserve,  the  pleasure  attendant  on 
a  visit  to  the  admirable  display  of  flowers  and  other 
products  in  the  tents  was  materially  increased  by  this 
privilege.  Those  who  may  hesitate  to  throw  open  their 
gardens  to  the  public  so  unreservedly  may  be  assured  by 
learning  that,  though  the  visitors  were  numerous,  not  the 
least  harm  was  done  to  shrub  or  flower.  Mr.  Lees, 
the  gardener,  had  the  grounds  in  admirable  condition, 
the  numerous  fine  trees  and  shrubs  in  them— many  being 
of  special  interest — affording  much  room  for  study  and 
enjoyment.  Within  the  tents  a  huge  collection  of  plants 
and  cut  flowers  from  the  nurseries  and  seed  grounds  of 
the  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  formed  a  brilliant 
show,  for  not  merely  was  the  group  a  large  one,  but  it 
was  singularly  varied  and  admirably  displayed.  Of  pot 
plants  Begonias,  in  fine  variety,  figured  prominently,  as 
also  did  the  Queen  Victoria  variety  of  the  Cardinal 
Lobelia.  Then  there  were  lofty  spikes  of  Hollyhocks, 
seedling  varieties,  Liliums  in  variety,  Galtonia  candi- 
cans,  the  brilliant  Tigridia  pavonia,  seedling  Carnations 
and  Picotees  in  bunches,  double  and  single  Dianthus, 
white,  purple,  and  yellow  Sweet  Williams,  the  yellow 
the  most  pleasing  of  all ;  big  bunches  of  the  herbaceous 
and  Drummondi  varieties  of  the  Phlox,  Gladioli,  a  large 
basket  of  Stocks  and  of  seedling  Verbenas,  the  beautiful 
scarlet-flowered  Salvia  Roemeriana,  the  delicate  blue 
Bella  Donna  Delphinium,  double  and  single  Petunias, 
Antirrhinums,  and  many  other  things.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  large  collection  of  plants  from  Maiden  Eileigh, 
sent  by  Mr.  Turton  to  dress  the  tables,  amongst  which 
his  beautiful  strain  of  crimson  Celosias  figured  effectively, 
the  exhibits  were  almost  exclusively  from  cottagers  and 
amateurs,  and  were  invariably  of  excellent  quality,  the 
classes  in  most  cases  showing  great  competition.  It  is 
pleasant  to  learn  that  the  Society  has  the  hearty  support 
of  the  chief  residents  in  the  locality. 


Feltham    Horticultural :   Aug.    16.— The   first 

summer  exhibition  of  this  newly  formed  suburban 
Society  was  held  in  the  grounds  attached  to  the  resi- 
dence of  E.  M.  Browell,  Esq.,  J. P.,  President  of  the 
Society,  and  proved  to  be  a  complete  success.  Established 
originally  as  a  market  grower's  society,  it  next  embraced 
cottagers  and  amateurs,  and  this  year,  owing  to  enlarged 
space  and  a  more  suitable  season,  has  included  gentle- 
men's gardeners,  who  exhibited  largely.  The  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  kind  of  horticultural  exhibition  has  so  far 
acted  adversely  upon  the  locality  that  gardeners'  pro- 
ducts are  not  nearly  so  good  as  they  might  be.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  stimulus  now  given  to  higher 
class  culture  will  in  time  bear  good  fruit,  and 
that  both  gardeners  and  their  employers  will  become 
alive  to  the  value  of  horticultural  exhibitions.  We  men- 
tioned last  week  with  approbation  the  beautiful  display 
of  Dahlias  sent  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  now 
have  to  record  further  the  fine  collections  of  decorative 
plants  of  many  kinds,  of  hardy  ornamental  foliage  shrubs 
and  trees,  and  of  handsome  Conifene,  sent  by  Messrs.  C. 
Lee  &  Sons,  Hammersmith  ;  of  remarkably  interesting 
and  well  grown  groups  of  market  plants  from  Mr.  Roberts, 
of  Feltham,  and  from  Messrs.  Smith  &  Larke,  Ashford  ; 
and  of  a  good  group  of  plants,  with  boxes  of  single 
Dahlias,  Begonias,  Pentstemons,  &c.,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co.,  of  Twickenham.  A  remarkably  well 
grown  collection  of  some  fifteen  kinds  of  Potatos  was 
staged  by  Mr.  Low,  bailiff  at  the  Middlesex  Industrial 
Schools,  including  International,  Radstock  Beauty, 
Grampian,  Vicar  of  Laleham  Bedfont  Prolific,  and  Mr. 
Bresee,  exceptionally  good.  Mr.  Shapley,  of  Ashford, 
sent  as  curiosities  a  couple  of  remarkably  handsome  fruit 
of  the  Sooley  Qua,  about  4  feet  in  length  ;  and  Mr.  Dean, 
of  the  Bedfont  Seed  Grounds,  put  up  a  dozen  of  huge 
Trebons  Onions,  weighing  i\\  lb.  Potatos  werespecially 
good  a  competition  for  the  best  bushel  of  Potatos  in  the 
trade  growers'  section  brought  one  of  the  handsomest 
lots  of  Bresee's  Prolific  we  have  ever  seen,  shown 
by  Mr.  James  Powell  ;  Mr.  Dean  coming  2d,  with 
the  new  white  kidney  Cosmopolitan — a  larger  sample ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Cole  was  3d  with  Early  Rose.  In  the  trade 
class  for  three  dishes  Mr.  Dean  was  a  good  ist  with 
Lord  Mayor,  white  round  ;  Prime  Minister,  fine  white 
kidney  ;  and  Cosmopolitan  :  Mr.  Cole  coming  2d.  In 
the  amateurs'  section,  where  Potatos  were  well  shown, 
Mr.  O.  Jacob,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  was  ist,  with  good  In- 
ternational and  Vicar  of  Laleham  ;  Mr.  H.  Harris  coming 
ad,  with  Vicar  of  Laleham  and  Bedfont  Prolific.  In  the 
cottager  classes  Potatos  were  singularly  good,  the  best 
half-bushel  being  International,  whilst  really  handsome 
lots  of  Vicar  of  laleham  were  both  2d  and  3d.  The  best 
two  dishes  here  again  were  International  and  Vicar  of 
Laleham.  The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading,  for  six  kinds  of  vegetables  brought  a  good  com- 
petition, and  were  taken  by  Mr.  Jones,  gr.  to  E.  M. 
Browell,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Brown,  gr.  to  J.  Blake,  Esq.,  Ash- 
ford ;  and  Mr.  Franklin,  gr.  to  Sydney  Smith,  Esq., 
Feltham.  For  the  Silver  Cup,  presented  by  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  offered  in  an  open  class  for  the  best 
eight  kinds  of  vegetables  only,  Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Frank- 
lin contended.  The  former  put  up  a  good  collection, 
but  having  taken  a  similar  cup  last  year,  was  not  entitled 
to  receive  one  this  year  ;  and  Mr.  Franklin's  collection 
was  too  indifferent  to  receive  the  award.    The  Rev.  J. 


D.  Peake,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  who  is  yet  engaged  in 
raising  seedling  Potatos,  put  up  a  dish  of  a  new  white 
second  early  kidney,  which  he  has  named  Union, 
that  has  a  very  promising  look.  Some  good  fruit  was 
shown,  though  none  call  for  special  comment.  The 
ladies  competed  largely  for  some  handsome  special  prizes 
for  the  best  stand  or  epergne  of  flowers  ;  and,  though 
the  exhibits  were  pleasing,  they  lacked  that  display  of 
taste  seen  in  the  stands  of  more  practised  hands.  Some 
baskets  of  flowers  were  pretty,  and  specially  pleasing  was 
an  epergne  sent  by  Miss  Mary  Browell,  not  in  the  com- 
petition, dressed  solely  with  white  Heather  blooms,  and 
flowers  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisy. 


Cheadle  Floral  and  Horticultural :  Aug.  18  and 
19. — The  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  Society 
took  place  under  very  favourable  conditions  as  regards  the 
general  excellence  of  the  subjects  exhibited,  and  the 
large  numbers  of  visitors  who  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting and  comparing  the  articles  staged  ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  was  also  satisfactory  from  a  financial  point 
of  view.  The  whole  of  the  exhibited  productions  on 
this  occasion  were  of  an  excellent  order  of  merit,  but  in 
one  or  two  classes  there  were  a  few  less  entries  than 
usual  ;  the  three  large  tents,  however,  were  well  filled, 
and  admirably  arranged.  For  ten  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  not  less  than  four  flowering  and  four  ornamental, 
the  ist  prize  was  taken  by  Mrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons, 
Withington,  who  showed  a  grand  Kentia  with  twelve 
fine  leaves ;  Croton  Weismanni,  C.  Johannis,  well 
coloured  ;  Ixora  coccinea,  and  I.  Williamsii  with  thirty 
good  trusses  ;  Erica  ampullacea  obbata  and  Fairrieana, 
both  well  bloomed.  The  2d  prize  fell  to  Messrs.  W.  G. 
Caldwell  &  Sons,  Knutsford,  in  whose  collection  we 
noticed  a  good  Thrinax  elegans,  Gleichenia  flabellata, 
Croton  Weismanni,  C.  Queen  Victoria,  the  latter  a  nice 
plant ;  Allamanda  grandiflora,  Bougainvillia  glabra, 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  &c.  The  3d  prize  went  to 
Colonel  Fernley,  Heaton  Mersey.  In  the  corresponding 
class  for  amateurs  the  latter  exhibitor  was  placed  ist 
(Mr.  J.  Kirk,  gr.),  staging  some  medium-sized  plants, 
among  which  were  certainly  one  or  two  that  were 
scarcely  up  to  the  mark  ;  Ixora  javanica,  however,  was 
exceptionally  good  ;  a  Eucharis,  with  about  twenty-four 
spikes,  and  Francisea  calycina,  were  also  nicely  bloomed. 
J.  Watts,  Esq.  (Mr.  R.  Mackellar,  gr.),  was  2d,  staging 
much  larger  and  more  imposing  specimens.  Cycas 
revoluta,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  and  Davallia  Moorcana, 
were  fine  plants ;  so,  too,  was  a  Eucharis,  with 
thirty  spikes,  well  bloomed  ;  Peristeria  elata,  with  nine 
spikes  of  bloom,  a  noteworthy  plant,  and  yet  very  ineffec- 
tive in  a  group.  Mrs.  Tambaci  was  placed  3d.  For  six 
exotic  Ferns,  Mrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons  were  ist,  their 
plants  being  rathersmall.  J.  G.  Silkenstadt,  Esq.  (Mr.  C. 
Humphreys,  gr.),  was  2d,  in  his  collection  being  no  less 
than  four  Adiantums.  For  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  the  ist  prize  fell  to  Mrs.  Sykes,  Mrs.  Tam- 
baci (Mr.  J.  Wilkes,  gr.)  being  2d.  For  six  Caladiums 
D.  Adamson,  Esq.  (Mr.  J.  Brierley,  gr.),  was  ist,  show- 
ing good  plants  of  Chantinii,  Meyerbeer,  Lucy,  Albert 
Edward,  bicolor  splendens,  &c.  ;  Mrs.  Sykes  (Mr.  G. 
Kemp,  gr.)  was  2d.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  well 
done,  and  numerous.  J.  G.  Silkenstadt,  Esq.,  was  ist  ; 
H.  Schill,  Esq.  (Mr.  G.  Coulson,  gr.)  being  2d,  and  D. 
Adamson,  Esq.,  3d.  In  the  second  group,  Jean  Sisley, 
Sybil  Holden,  Mrs.  G.  Smith,  rich  salmon,  and  White 
Clipper,  were  much  admired.  Mr.  G.  Coulson  was  ist 
for  bronze  and  tricolor  varieties,  staging  good  plants, 
well  coloured.  The  Fuchsias  were  well  done,  and  the 
ist  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Brierley,  whose  plants  of 
Wave  of  Life,  Arabella,  Charmer,  and  Sedan,  were 
about  6  feet  high,  and  full  of  bloom.  For  a  single 
Fuchsia  Mr.  ].  Brierley  was  again  ist,  with  a 
fine  plant  of  Arabella.  Achimenes  and  Lycopods  were 
well  represented,  as  also  were  the  single  and  double 
forms  of  Petunia.  With  groups  of  plants  judged  for 
effective  arrangement  there  was  a  strong  competition. 
The  plants  were  arranged  in  circles,  exhibitors  finding 
their  own  staging  ;  the  space,  10  feet  in  diameter,  being 
marked  on  the  grass.  Here  Mr.  G.  Wilkes  came  in  ist, 
with  a  nice  group,  the  foliage  and  flowers  well  alternat- 
ing, and  the  whole  having  a  light  and  charming  effect. 
The  lot  put  up  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  very  pleasing, 
but  lacking  somewhat  in  flower ;  Mrs.  Sykes  was  2d. 
Good  plants  of  Celosia  pyramidalis  plumosum,  Cocks- 
combs, and  Lilium  speciosum  were  also  staged.  A 
number  also  of  good  plants  of  Eucharis  amazonica  were 
exhibited,  several  from  J.  Watts,  Esq.,  also  from  Mr.  A. 
Macdonald,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Mould,  Esq.  Some  good 
stands  of  cut  flowers  were  shown,  Mrs.  E.  Cole  & 
Sons  being  ist,  Mrs.  Sykes  2d,  Colonel  Fernley  3d. 
Bouquets  and  stands  of  flowers  for  tabic  decoration,  also 
collections  of  wild  flowers,  were  numerous,  and  added 
much  to  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  the  long  well-filled 
fruit  table. 

The  fruit  was  of  an  excellent  order,  the  ist  prize  for 
six  dishes  being  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Faulkner,  gr.  to  F.  R. 
Leyland,  Esq.,  Liverpool.  This  collection  was  made  up 
of  good  Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  a  good 
Pine,  Prince  of  Wales  Peach,  Pine-apple  Nectarine, 
and  Brown  Turkey  Figs.  Mr.  M.  Quirk,  gr.  to  Major 
Dixon,  was  2d,  with  a  lot  scarcely  inferior,  among  which 
were  Barrington  Peaches,  Elruge  Nectarines,  and  Blen- 
heim Orange  Melon,  all  fine  and  good.  For  dishes  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries  Mr.  Faulkner  was 
again  ist,  and  also  for  Muscat  Grapes.  In  this  class  Mr. 
Mackellar  was  2d,  his  bunches  being  a  little  looser  than 
the  winning  ones;  the  berries,  however,  were  larger  and 
of  a  better  colour.  Some  good  black  Grapes  were  shown, 
the  ist  prize  for  two  bunches  falling  to  Mr.  Quirk,  whose 
bunches  were  excellently  finished.  For  the  largest  bunch 
of  Grapes  Mr.  H.  Hcnshall.gr.  to  H.  O.  Hutchinson, 
Esq.,  showed  a  fine  sample  of  Madresfield  Court,  and 
was  placed  ist.     Several  varieties  of  seedling  Potatos 
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were  staged  by  Mr.  Mackellar,  and  groups  of  plants  were 
staged  by  several  nurserymen,  including  Mrs.  E.  Cole 
fit  Sons,  Mr.  J.  Hooley,  in  whose  collection  we  noticed  a 
tine  lot  of  Bouvardias  in  bloom,  including  candidissima, 
Vreelandii,  Humboldiii,  and  jasminirlora,  Mr.  Gleave, 
nurseryman,  Stockport,  also  staged  a  useful  lot  of  plants. 
A  fine  group  of  Conifers  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Cald- 
well ;  cut  Roses  from  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson,  of 
Chester  ;  also  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester  ; 
whilst  from  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  with  some 
boxes  of  cut  Roses,  came  a  large  number  of  Gladiolus 
spikes  and  Galtonia  candicans.  Summer-houses  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Inman,  Stretford  ;  whilst  a  number 
of  pits,  frames,  and  glass  erections  were  fixed  by  Messrs. 
D.  Lowe  &  Sons,  Manchester  and  Edinburgh.  {From  a 
Correspondent.) 


STA  TB  OP  THB  WBA  7  HER  A  T  BLACKKEA  77/,  LONDON, 
For  thk  Week  ending  Wednesday,  August  o-\,  1883. 


St.  Neot's  Amateur  and  Cottage  Garden 
Society  :  Aug.  22. — This  exhibition  took  place  on 
the  above  date  in  the  pretty  grounds  of  Eynesbury  Rec- 
tory, a  village  adjoining  St.  Neots,  so  close  to  it  in 
fact  that  Eynesbury  might  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  St. 
Neots.  For  something  like  eleven  years  past  this  Society 
lias  had  to  struggle  against  the  adversity  of  bad  weather, 
on  ten  out  of  the  elven  show  days  the  weather  has  been 
unfavourable,  and  on  this  occasion  the  tine  open  harvest 
weather  changed  on  the  show  day  to  a  threatening  cha- 
racter, though  not  early  enough  to  spoil  the  attendance. 
It  was  a  very  interesting  exhibition,  comprising  birds  of 
various  kinds,  dead  poultry,  eggs,  roots,  butter.  &c,  all 
of  which  is  very  appropriate  to  such  a  district,  and  serves 
to  interest  all  parties  in  the  festival  of  the  year.  The 
show  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  W.  Ralchelous, 
manager  of  Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram's  nursery  at  St. 
Neots  who  deserves  great  credit  for  his  pluck  and  excel- 
lent work. 

In  the  division  open  to  all  a  very  good  group  of  four 
ll  iwering  and  four  fine-foliaged  plants  was  staged  by  Mr. 
Redman,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Goodjaines,  Esq.,  and  which  was 
a  leading  feature  of  the  show.  Toe  group  consisted  of 
Well  grown  examples  of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Dipladenia 
amabiis,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Yinca  alba,  Croton 
undulatum,  Latania  borbonica,  Alocasia  metallica,  and  a 
fine  Caladium  bicolor  splendens.  Mr.  Redman  had  the 
best  specimen  flowering  plant,  staging  a  good  example 
of  Bougainvillea  glabra  ;  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  Miss  Cheere, 
Papworth  Hall,  St,  Ives,  having  a  well-flowered  example 
of  Ixora  Fraseri,  but  it  is  coloured  in  the  foliage  or  it 
would  have  taken  a  higher  place.  Mr.  Last,  gr.  to  Lord 
Cosmo  Gordon,  had  a  nice  specimen  of  Antlmrium  Scher- 
zerianum,  but  a  little  stale.  The  best  specimen  foliage 
plant  was  a  well-grown  and  coloured  piece  of  Croton 
Andreanum,  large  in  leaf  and  richly  marked.  Mr. 
Williams,  gr.  to  Geo.  Bower,  Esq.,  came  in  2d  with 
Chamserops  Fortunei.  Mr.  Smith  received  in  this 
class  a  High  Commendation  for  a  finely -coloured  varie- 
gated Pine-apple. 

The  best  four  Ferns  came  from  Mr.  Tillbrook,  gr.  to 
R.  Brown,  Esq.,  and  consisted  of  Cyathea  dealbata, 
Adiantum  farlevense,  A.  concinnum,  and  A.  concinnum 
latum,  a  very  good  lot  indeed.  Mr.  Redman  came  2d 
with  Adiantum  farleyense,  A.  formosum,  A.  cuneatum, 
and  Cyrtoniium  falcatum.  The  best  specimen  Fern  was 
a  very  fine  piece  of  Platycerium  alcicorne,  from  Mr.  Till- 
brook ;  Mr.  Redman  being  2d,  with  a  good  piece  of 
Gymnogramma  chrysophylia.  The  best  four  Coleus 
came  from  Mr.  Last — nice  bushy,  well  grown  and 
coloured  specimens.  Some  very  good  Fuchsias  were 
staged,  greatly  in  advance  of  what  is  generally  seen  at 
country  shows.  Mr.  Last  had  the  best  four  plants, 
large,  well  grown  and  finely  bloomed  ;  Mr.  Redman 
coming  2d  with  plants  nicely  grown,  but  not  so  well 
bloomed.  In  the  amateurs'  class  Mr.  George  Taylor 
staged  three  excellent  specimens — not  large,  but  ex- 
tremely well  grown  and  bloomed.  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
were  nicely  shown  by  Messrs.  Redman  and  Last.  In 
the  class  for  six  variegated  varieties  the  latter  had  half- 
a-dozen  tricolors  in  admirable  condition. 

In  the  classes  for  cut  flowers  there  was  a  fairly  good 
competition.  The  Rev.  E.  Fellows,  Wimpole  Rectory, 
a  well-known  cultivator,  took  the  highest  honours  with 
Tea  Roses,  taking  the  1st  prize  for  twelve  varieties,  and 
staging  good  blooms  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marechal  Niel, 
Bouquet  d'Or,  Rubens,  Mons.  Guiilot,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  Marie  van  Houtte.  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Sou- 
venir de  Madame  Favart.  In  the  amateurs'  clats  Mr. 
Fellows  had  the  best  twelve  Roses  ;  but  in  the  open 
division  Mr.  J.  Barter  came  in  1st  with  a  like  number, 
staging  good  blooms  of  Devienne  Lamy,  Baroness  Roths- 
child, Victor  Verdier,  Princess  Beatrice,  Senateur  Vaisse. 
Mane  Baumann,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Mdlle  Marie 
Finger,  and  Etienne  Level. 

Some  very  good  Dahlias  were  shown  by  Mr.  Petfield, 
gr.  to  A.  J.  Thornhill,  Esq.  The  African  Marigolds 
Jrom  Mr.  P.  Mayer  were  surprisingly  fine,  and  there 
were  good  Phloxes,  Zinnias,  ftc.  The  boxes  of  cut 
flowers  in  twelve  varieties  were  a  pleasing  feature,  Mr. 
Smith  being  ist,  and  Mr.  Redman  2d,  with  some  very 
good  things. 

The  best  six  dishes  of  fruit  came  from  Mr.  R.  Brown, 
and  consisted  of  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Plums.  2d. 
G.  Bower,  Esq.  Time  did  not  admit  of  going  into 
details  of  the  several  fruit  classes,  but  there  were  good 
black  and  white  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  &c.  The  Apricots  were  numer- 
ous, and  very  fine  indeed. 

And  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  vegetables.  Mr. 
Redman  had  the  best  basket  of  ten  varieties  ;  Mr.  Geo. 
Bower  coming  in  2d.  There  was  a  class  for  six  sorts  of 
Potatos,  in  which  there  was  a  good  compeiition.  A 
local  grower  of  some  renown,  named  R.  Stowe,  was  ist, 
with  good  examples. 
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17. — Rain  in  early  morning  ;  dull  and  overcast  day. 

Fine  night  ;  cool. 
18. — A  dull,  overcast  day  ;  fine  night. 
19. — A  dull,  overcast  day  ;  slight  rain.     Fine  night. 
20. — Very    fiue   day  ;    rather    windy.      Slight  rain    at 

night. 
zt. — A  dull,  overcast  day;  very  windy.     Stars  bright 

and  clear.     Windy  at  night. 
72. — A  fine  morning  ;  sun  shining.      Fine  but  dull    few 

drops  of  rain  in  afternoon.   Rain  at  night.  Strong 

wind. 
33.  —  Rain    in    early    morning  ;     gale    of  wind.     Fine 

bright    afternoon  ;    sun   shining.      Very    windy. 

Cold  windy  night. 


London  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  we»  k 
ending  August  19,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  was  29.86  inches  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  decreased  to  29.S1  inches  by  9  a.m.  on 
the  13th,  increased  to  29.89  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the 
14th,  decreased  to  29  63  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the  i6ih, 
increased  to  30.04  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the  lSih,  and 
was  30.02  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29  S5  inches,  being  0.32  inch  lower  than  last 
week,  and  o.  11  inch  below  the  average  of  the  week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  760,  on  the  14th.  On  the 
17th  the  highest  temperature  was  650.  The  mean 
of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  69°. 8. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  510,  on  the  16th  ;  on  the  13th  the  lowest  tem- 
perature was  6o°.     The  general  mean  was  55°.4- 

The  greatest  range  in  one  day  was  iS%  on  the 
14th  and  15'h  ;  the  smallest  was  9°.3,  on  the  13th. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  I4°.4. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  13th,  6}°  ; 
on  the  14th,  65. °2  ;  on  the  15th,  59°. I  ;  on  the  i6ih, 
590. 2  ;  on  the  17th,  58^.2  ;  on  the  iSth,  6i°.5  ;  and  «n 
the  igth,  6t°.2  ;  of  these  the  13th,  14th,  18th,  and 
ig'h  were  above  their  averages  by  o°.8,  3". 2,  o°.5, 
and  o°.3  respectively  ;  and  those  of  the  15th,  i6ih, 
and  17th  were  below  their  averages  by  2°.6,  2°. 2,  and 
30  respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
61*.  1,  being  oQ-3  lower  than  last  week,  and  0*4. 
below  the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  143°. 5  on  the  14th  ;  the  highest  on  the  17th  was 
690.     The  general  mean  was  I04°.5. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sky  was  47°.  3  on  the  16th.  The  general  mean  was 
50°-4- 

Rain. — Rain  fell  on  six  days  to  the  amount  ofo*.34 
inch  in  the  week. 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing August  19  the  highest  temperatures  were  8i° 
at  Cambridge,  So°  at  Sunderland,  and  7S°.6  at  Wol- 
verhampton. The  highest  temperature  at  Bristol  was 
7t°.4,  at  Bolton  72°.3,  and  at  Truro  730.  The 
general  mean  was  75°.6. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  43'  at 
Cambridge,  43°-9  at  Bolton,  and  44'  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton. The  lowest  temperature  at  Plymouth  was  540, 
at  Brighton  5i°.5,  and  at  Blackheath  and  Truro  510. 
The  genera)  mean  was  470. 7. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were38°  at  Cambridge,  34°.6  at  Wolverhampton,  and 
330  at  Sunderland.  The  least  ranges  were  21  ".3  at 
Plymouth,  22°  at  Truro,  and  22°.  1  at  Bristol.  The 
general  mean  was  27°.9. 


The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Cambridge,  75°.6,  at  Nottingham  7I°.9, 
and  at  Sunderland  7i".5  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton, 
66°. 2,  at  Liverpool  66°. 4,  and  at  Sheffield  67°.7. 
The  general  mean  was  69*. 6. 

The  mean  ol  the  seven  low  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Plymouth,  5 8°. 4,  at  Truro  560, 9,  and 
at  Brighton  56°,2  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  51°. 5, 
at  Sunderland  53°.2,  and  at  Wolverhampton  53°.4. 
The  general  mean  was  550. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Cambridge, 
2S°.5,  at  Sunderland  I8°,3,  and  at  Nottingham  I7°.5  ; 
and  was  least  at  Plymouth,  y'.5,  at  Liverpool  il°.3, 
and  :U  Truro  12°.     The  general  mean  was  i4°.6. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Cambridge, 
63°.7,  at  Brighton  6i°.6,  and  at  Plymouth  6i°#5  ;  and 
was  lowest  at  Bolton,  570. 1,  and  at  Sheffield  and 
Liverpool  yf.\.     The  general  mean  was6o'\6. 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  1.33  inch  at  Bristol, 
i.I2inchat  Bolton,  and  0.89 inch  at  Leeds ;  the  smallest 
falls  were  0.34  inch  at  Blackheath,  0.39  inch  at 
Brighton,  and  0.47  inch  at  Nottingham.  The  general 
mean  was  0.67  inch.  It  fell  on  every  day  in  the  week 
at  Leeds,  and  on  six  days  at  many  places. 

Scotland:  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing August  19  the  highest  temperature  was  72",  at 
Dundee;  at  Edinburgh  the  highest  temperature  was 
690.     The  general  mean  was  7o°.3. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  46°.5,  at 
Paisley  ;  at  Greenock  the  lowest  temperature  was  510. 
The  general  mean  was  4S°.7. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  59°.9, 
being  i°.5  below  that  of  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding, but  5°.6  above  that  of  the  corresponding  week 
of  1S81  ;  it  was  highest  at  Dundee,  6o°.7,  and  lowest 
at  Aberdeen,  5S°.7. 

Rain. — The  largest  fall  was  I, II  inch  at  Greenock, 
the  smallest  was  0.26  inch  at  Aberdeen.  The  general 
mean  was  0.67  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER.  F-R.S. 


©nquirifB. 

He  (hat  qitestionetk  much  i/utll  learn  much  —Bacon. 

Grass  for  Cultivation  on  Marshes  —I  want  to 
lay  down  with  grass  some  marsh  land  in  which  there  is  a 
little  salt,  the  land  having  been  enclosed  from  the  sea. 
What  sort,  or  sorts  of  grasses  should  I  use  ?  R.   W. 


Answers  to   Correspondents. 

Antirrhinums*  :  C.  6V  P.  Not  of  first-rate  quality.  — 
S.  cV  M,     Apparently  a  good  strain. 

Begonia  Seedlings  :  II '.  Pearson.  Not  exactly  poor, 
but  of  no  commercial  value. 

Berberis  stenophylla  Flowering  a  Second 
Time  :  X.  The  appearance  is  due  to  the  change  of  a 
leaf-bud  into  a  flower-bud — or,  rather,  the  bud  at  the 
end  of  the  shoot,  the  "  terminal  "  bud  ot  the  botanist 
— which  should,  underordinary  circumstances,  lengthen 
into  an  extension  shoot  only,  here  developes  into  a 
flower-bearing  shoot.  The  ordinary  flowers  are  borne 
on  short  side-spurs,  or  ' '  axillary "  branches,  very 
much  contracted  as  to  length.  On  these  spurs  the 
flowers  are  now  forming,  but  they  will  not  expand 
until  next  spring  ;  whereas  in  your  specimens  the 
newly  formed  flowers  have  rushed  into  bloom  at  once. 
Similar  instances  are  frequent  in  the  Laburnum,  and 
in  some  varieties  of  Pears,  notably  the  Napoleon.  The 
ordinary  arrest  or  interruption  of  growth  does  not  take 
place,  but,  on  the  contrary,  growth  is  continuous.  It 
is  significant  that  it  is  the  terminal  shoots,  not  the 
axillary  ones,  which  grow  out  in  this  way,  and  the 
lesson  so  inculcated  should  not  be  lost  when  the  ques- 
tion of  how  and  where  to  prune  is  considered. 

Bunch-Grass:  R.  It".  The  name  of  Bunch-gra5s  is 
applied  in  British  Columbia  to  Elymus  condensatus, 
also  to  Festucascabrella.  We  do  not  know  where  you 
can  get  seeds  of  either  of  them. 

Christmas  Rose:  J.  H.  C.  Your  plant  is  not  pro- 
perly nourished,  and  is  probably  suffering  through 
being  exposed  to  too  much  sun,  and  being  planted  in 
a  dry  situation.  These  plants  like  shade,  coolness, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  moisture. 

Exhibiting  :  E.  C.  It  would  be  both  illegal  and  un- 
fair to  lift  and  exhibit  the  plants  you  name. 

Fungus  :  H.  Henderson.     We  do  not  recognise  it. 

Galvanised  Wire:  J.  C.  It  occasionally  does  much 
mischief  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  alter  it  has  had 
one  or  two  coats  of  paint. 

Grapes  :  Enquirer,  Your  Grapes  are  affected  by  a 
complication  of  disorders.  The  want  ol  colour  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  over-cropping  and  inaction  at  the  roots. 
The  damping  is  due  to  a  stagnant  atmosphere  at 
night.  As  your  situation  appears  to  be  a  low  one, 
close  the  ventilators  entirely  when  there  are  fogs 
about,  and  keep  a  drier  atmosphere  overnight.  Venti- 
late freely  through  the  day.  Your  Vines  are  affected 
with  thrips,  which  are  injurious  to  the  leaves,  and  spoil 
the  appearance  of  the  berries. 

Names  of  Fruits:  A  Constant  Reader.  Pears:  1, 
Beurre  de  Capiaumont ;   2,  Seckle  ;   3,  Williams'  Bon 
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Chretien.  Apples  :  1,  Irish  Peach  ;  2,  not  in  condi- 
tion for  recognition. — J.  M.  Apple  :  Dutch  Codlin. — 
A.  B.  C.  1,  Violette  Haltve  Nectarine  ;  2,  specimen 
too  poor  for  recognition. 

Names  of  Plants:  C.  W.  Hypericum  patulum. — 
T.  Smith.  Grindelia  oregana,  Helichrysum  rosmari- 
nifolium,  var.  ericEefolius  =  Cassinia  leptophylla,  hort. 
— G.  IP'.  Cummins.  Perhaps  Epidendrum  clavatum, 
but  we  cannot  name  it  with  certainty. — C.  W.  D. 
Centaurea  Phrygia. — D.  Wallace,  Glasgow.  Echhim 
vulgare. — A.  G.  Aloe  distans.  It  flowers  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  its  blossoms  are  umbellate,  pinkish  and 
green  ;  rather  handsome. — T.  Imrie  &  Sons.  I, 
Polemonium  cceruleum  ;  2,  Veronica  gentianoides 
(variegated)  ;  3,  Pulmonaria  saccharatum. — A.  O.  W. 
Nolhoscordum  striatum. 

Rent  :  A.  F.  For  the  time  between  September  29  and 
December  15  you  should  pay  say  £y  12s. ,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  quarter  your  half  share  would  be 
about  11s.  6d. 

%*  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  '"Editor,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editor  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  written  on  one  side  only 
of  the  paper  and  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 
Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be  careful 
to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Letters  relating  to  ADVERTISEMENTS,  or  to  the  supply 
of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 

tlgf  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-Office  Orders 
are  requested  to  send  them  to  the  Publisher  of  this 
journal,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  to 
make  them  payable  to  William  Richards,  at  the  post- 
office,  Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,   Carlisle  —  Dutch  and  Other 
Bulbs,  &c. 

G.    E.   Elliott,   97,    Bradford   Road,    Huddersfield— 
Dutch  Bulbous  and  Other  Flower  Roots. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N.— Bulbs, 
Fruit  Trees,  New  Plants,  &c. 

Dovvnie  &  Laird,  17,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh- 
Dutch  Flowering  Bulbs. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ghent,  Belgium— Bulbs  and  Other 
Flower  Roots,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Hardy  Shrubs 
&c. 

Richakd  J.  Wood,  Haverstock  Hill,  London,  N.W.— 
'  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt— Plants  for  Room  and  Win- 
dow Decoration. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.,  Paris— Dutch  and  Other 
Bulbous  Roots,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. ' 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
— Hyacinths  and  Oilier  Bulbous  Roots. 

Strike  &  Hawkins,  High  Street,  Middlesborough— 
Dutch  and  Other  Bulbs. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  N.— A  B  C  Bulb 
Guide. 

Thomas  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Dumfries— Select  Dutch 
Flower  Roots. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  T2,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester- 
Hyacinths  and  Other  Bulbous  Roots. 

John  Laing  &  Co.,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
—Dutch  Bulbs  and  Other  Flower  Roots,  &c, 


Communications  Received  :— D.  B.  C— H.  C— W.  S  — 
Camjee.—  J.  D.— R.  D.— An  Under  Gardener.— J.  W  C  — 
F.  C.  T.-S.  &  S.-H.  K.-Seeds.-Albo.-G.  P.-M.  T.  M 
A.  D.-Wild  Rose.— J.  H.-J.  C— H.  W.  W.— T.  B.-C  1 
-C.  W.  D.— Rusticus.— F.  W.  &  H.  S. 
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COVENT  GARDEN,   August  24. 
Large  quantities  of  Grapes  arriving  from  the  Channel 
Islands,  keeping  the  price  of  home-grown  fruit  down. 
Trade  very  quiet.      James    Webber,    Wholesale   Apple 
Market. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Grapes,  per  lb.  ..10-30 
Lemons,  per  100  _  6  0-10  o 
Melons,  each  ..   20-40 

Peaches,  per  dozen..  2  0-10  o 
Pears,  per  dozen  . .  10-20 
Pine-apples.  Eng, lb.  30-40 
Plums,  ^-sieve       ..  50-86 


Apples,  J^-sieve       ..   30-46 
Aubergines,  per  doz.  40-.. 
Currants,    Black,  per 

J-i'-sieve      ..  ..46-56 

—  Ked.per  J^-sieve  23-33 

Figs,  per  dozen       ..   20-30 

Filberts     and    Cobs, 

per  lb.         ,.  ..06-07 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail   Pricrs. 

s .  d.  s.  d.  I  s.  d. 

I  Horse  Radish,  bund.  4  o- 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score  ..  ..16- 

Mint,  green,  bunch.,  o  4- 

Mushrooms,p.  baskt.  1  6- 

Onions,  per  bushel..  4  o- 

—  Spring,  per  buu.  o  fi- 
Parsley,  per  bunch 
Peas,  per  qt. 
Radishes,  per  doz.  . . 

Small  salading,  pun.  o  4- 

Spinach,    per  bushel  t,  o 

per  doz    ..  2  q- 


Artichokes,  Globe, 
per  doz 30-60 

Beans,  French,  En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb.  04-.. 

Beet,  per  doz.  ...  x  o-  .. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ...   1  o-  a  o 

Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 

Cauliflowers,       Eng- 


lish,  dozen 
Celery .  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each 
Endive,  per  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Herbs,  per  bunch 
Potatos 
Myall's,  loo*,  to  i20J, 


20-40 
1  6-  .. 

0  6-  1  o  1 
26-..     J 

1  o- 


0  4- 

1  6- 
6- 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Tomato: 


o-   ..     I 

3-  o  4  I  Vegt.  Marrows,  doz. 
Foreign  Potatos  finished.     Regents.  Bos.  to  100  ; 
Magnums,  icoj.  to  110s.  per  ton. 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.  12 
Arbor-vitas    (golden), 
per  dozen  ..  ..6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Balsams,  perdozen..  3 
Begonias,  per  doz,  ..  6 
Calceolaria,  doz.  . .  4 
Cockscombs,  dozen  4 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6 
Dracaena  terminalis    30 

—  viridis,  per  doz. . .  12 
Euonymus,    vaiious, 

per  dozen  ..  . .   6 

Evergreens,   in  var., 

per  dozen  ..  . .   6 

Ferns,  in  vaiiety,  per 

dozen        . .  . .  4 

Ficus   clastica,  each  1 


d.s. 

d. 

0-24 

0 

0-18 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-  6 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-  0 

0 

0-  6 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-60 

0 

0-24 

0 

0-18 

0 

0-24 

0 

0-18 

0 

6-  7 

0 

Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  .  2 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen  4 
Genista,  per  doz.  ..  8 
Gloxicea,  per  dozeni2 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  3 
Hydrangea,  doz.     ..    9 

—  paniculata,  doz.  12 
Lihum,  in  var.,  doz. 18 
Marguc  ite      Daisy, 

per  dozen  .     9 

Myrtles,  per  doz.  ..  6 
Palms     in      variety, 

each  ..  ..2 

Pelargoniums,  doz..  6 

—  scai  let,  per  doz.  2 
Rhodanthes,  doz.  ..  6 
Solatium   per  doz    ..  9 


0-10  6 
0-90 
o  12  o 
0-18  o 
0-60 
0-12  o 
0-30  o 
0-42  o 


6-21  o 
0-12  0 
6-60 
o-iz  o 
0-12  o 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Abutilon.  i2  blooms 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz. 
Bouvardias,  per  bun. 
Calceolaria,  12  bun. 
Carnations,  12  bun.. 
Cornflower,  12  bun. 
Euch.-iris,  per  doz.  .. 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches 
Gardenias,  12  blms.. 
Gladioli,  12  bun.      .. 

—  brenchleyensis, 
12  sprays 
Heliotropes,  12  sp.  .. 
Lapageria,  white,  12 

blooms 
—  red,  12  blooms. . 
I  ilium  various,  12  bl. 
Marguerites,  12  bun. 
Mignonette,  T2  hun. 
Pansies,    12  bunches 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
02-04 
40-60 
09-16 
6  0-12  o 
20-60 
20-40 
10-60 
6  o-  S  o 


16-30 
06-10 

30-60 
10-30 
30-60 
40-60 
1  6-  4  r 
10-30 


Pelargoniums,         12 
sprays 

—  zonal,  12  sprays 
Pinks,  12  bunches  .. 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch 
P^rethrum,    12   bun. 
Rhodanthe,  12  bun.. 
Roses  (indoor),   doz. 

—  (outdoor),  doz.. 

—  Coloured,  doz. .. 
Slephanotis,  i2spr.. 
Stocks,  12  bunches.. 
Sunflower,  12  blooms 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun. 
Sweet  Sultan, 12  bun. 
Tropseolum,  12  bun. 
White     Jasmine,    12 

bunches 


09-10 
03-06 
20-60 

10-16 

3  c-  9  o 
60-90 

10-30 

04-09 
10-20 

30-60 

40-90 
o  6-  2  □ 
20-60 
40-60 
10-20 

40-00 


SEEDS. 

24. — The  seed 


London  :  Aug.  24. — The  seed  market  to-day  was 
poorly  attended,  with  but  little  business  doing.  Trifolium 
being  in  large  supply,  continues  exceedingly  cheap. 
For  Mustard  there  is  a  fair  inquiry  at  unchanged  rates 
Rape  seed  is  firm  at  the  late  advance.  Winter  Tares 
offer  more  freely.  Rye  is  cheaper.  Reports  irom  the 
Continent  speak  unfavourably  of  the  Clover  crop.  For 
Hemp  and  Canary  seed  full  prices  are  asked.  John 
Shaw  cV  Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane, 
London,  B.C. 

CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  there  was  a  tendency  to 
increased  heaviness.  The  business  in  English  Wheat 
showed  on  the  week  a  decline  of  2s.  ;  on  foreign  the  de- 
cline was  is.  to  2s, ,  the  largest  fall  being  for  American. 
Flour  was  6d.  to  ij.  per  sack  lower.  Barley  was  dull  ; 
a  few  samples  of  new  were  shown,  and  sold  chiefly  fn  >m 
34J.  to  40J.  Grinding  sorts  were  rather  cheaper.  Maize 
was  unchanged  in  value  on  the  spot,  with  a  slow  sale. 
Oats,  with  good  arrivals,  were  3d.  to  6d.  lower  since 
this  day  week  for  common  qualities,  the  better  grades 
remaining  steady.  Beans  were  quoted  is.  lower,  and 
Peas  without  alteration. — On  Wednesday  English  Wheat 
was  in  small  supply,  but  arrivals  of  foreign  were  large, 
and  purchases  of  both  were  quite  of  retail  extent.  Prices 
nominally  unaltered.  Flour  met  very  little  inquiry.  Oats 
very  quiet ;  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  quiet  and  unchanged  ; 
and  Maize  steady. — Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week 
ending  August  19  : —  Wheat,  505.  $d  ;  Barley,  26J.  jd.  ; 
Oats,  24J.  $d.  For  the  corresponding  period  last  year  :— 
Wheat,  48J.  lod.  ;  Barley,  2&\r.  $d.  ;  Oats,  22s.  nd. 


HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  slates  that 
the  (supplies  were  large  and  trade  dull,  prices  being  as 
follows: — Prime  old  Clover,  120s.  to  145 f.  1  inferior, 
75J.  to  90J.  ;  new,  gos.  to  iioj.  ;  prime  meadow  hay, 
loo*,  to  128.1.  ;  inferior,  55J.  to  gos.  ;  new,  70s.  to  95J.  ; 
and  straw,  30J.  to  50J.  per  load. — On  Thursday  there  was 
a  large  supply,  and  trade  was  dull  for  all  but  the  best 
hay.  Prices  of  straw  gave  way  to  30s.  to  46s.  per  load. 
— Cumberland  Market  quotations: — Superior  meadow 
hay,  120J.  to  132.F.  ;  inferior,  gos.  to  105.?.  ;  new,  6Ss. 
to  ioor.  ;  superior  old  Clover,  1351.  to  14.7s.  ;  inferior, 
1051.  to  i2o.f.  ;  new,  901.  to  iioj.  ;  and  straw,  45.T.  to 
54*.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state 
that  there  is  a  fair  supply  and  a  brisk  trade,  at  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  : — Kent  Regents,  gos.  to  nor.  ;  ditto, 
kidneys,  120J.  to  130J.  ;  ditto  Victorias,  130s.  ;  Essex 
Regents,  gos.  to  100s.  ;  ditto,  kidneys,  iocw,  to  nor.  ; 
Lincoln  kidneys,  iooj. 


COALS. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  current  at  market 
during  the  week  : — East  Wylam,  15*.  6d.  ;  Walls  End 
— Helton,  17s.  6d.  ;  Hetlon  Lyons,  15J.  ;  Hawthorns, 
igx.  3d.  ;  Lambton,  17s.  ;  Wear,  14J.  6d.  and  i$s.  ;  South 
Helton,  i7-r.  6d.  ;  East  Hartlepool,  i6j.  3./.  ;  Thornley, 
15J.  6d.  ;  Tees,  17s.  6d. 


Government  Stock. — Consols  closed  on  Monday 
at  99J  to  gg\  for  delivery,  and  99^  to  99IJ  for  the 
account.  The  same  prices  were  recorded  on  Tuesday. 
Wednesday's  final  quotations  were  gg\  to  99JI  for  deli- 
very, and  992  to  99^  for  the  account.  The  closing  prices 
on  Thursday  were  99^  to  99!  for  delivery,  and  99^3  to 
99ie  f°r  tne  account. 


LASTREA    ARISTATA    VARIEGATA.— 
Fine  Greenhouse  Fern,  nice  seedlings,  in  small  pots,  at 
20X.    per  10?.      SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  the  best    Green- 
house Palm,  three  leaves,  in  small  pots,  48J.  per  100. 
A.  VAN  GEERT,  Continental  Nurseries,  Ghent.  Belgium. 

A     VAN   GEERT'S  English  Trade  CATA- 
•     LUGUE    of  Continental    Plants,    such   as    Camellias 
Azaleas,  &c,  is  now  to  be  had.  free  of  charge,  at 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON'S,  25,  S«v.»ge  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  E.C. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c, 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Gkowers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

CTRAWBERRY    RUNNERS.  —  Strong, 

^J  healthy,  and  well-rooted,  from  all  the  best  market 
varieties.  Sample  and  Price  LIST  post-free.  Manual  on 
Strawberry  Culture,  6d. 

W.  LOVEL  and  SON,  Strawberry  Growers,  Driffield. 

TRAWBERRIE  S.—  Strong     healthy 

PLANTS  from  Ground,  also  in  pots,  are  now  ready. 
Descriptive  and  Priced  List  of  all  the  best  kinds  will  be  sent 
post-free  on  application. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON.  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

Strawberry  Plants. -In  consequence  of 

HCANNELLand  SONS  being  located  in 
•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (1  unners 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  and  any  sorts. 
Swanley,  Kent. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 
planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  4J.  per  100.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  NurserymeD 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester, 

ARAUCARIA   EXCELSA^Two    splendid 
plants,    15  feet  high,  in  tubs,  for  Sale  ;  have  outgrown 
their  space.     Apply 

HEAD  GARDENER,  Cobham  Park,  Surrey. 

O  THE  T    R    A    D^T". 

Chionodoxa  Lucilliae,      j      Anemone  fulgens, 

Galanlhus  Elwesii,  [       Fritillaiia  arnietna. 

Prires  on  application- 

COLLINS  and  GABRIEL.  39,  Waterloo  Road,  London,  S  E. 

Bulbs  -BulbB  -Bulbs. 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  Growers,  Lisse, 
near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  orders  fur 
Dutch  Bulbs  of  every  description.  Samples  may  be  had  from 
yellow  Crocus,  Scillas,  Snowdtops,  Tulips,  &c,  free  by  post 

CATALOGUES  may  be  had  Iree  on  application.    No  Aiian  n 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
&3F  Please  observe  name  and  address. 

1882. -A  B  C  Bulb  Guide.-1882. 
CONTAINING        MOST        COMPLETE 

KJ  COLLECTIONS  of  LILIES,  NARCISSUS. 
HYACINTHS,  CROCUS.  TULIPS,  &c.  :  a  grand  Selection 
of  MISCELLANEOUS  HARDY  BULBS,  several  Lilies 
which  were  awarded  Fust-class  Certificates  this  season. 
CATALOGUE  post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

/^(AULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 

KJ  PLANTS. 

VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  3J.  6rf.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  31.  per  1000. 

Packages  3d.  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,  Crayford  :  or  J.   BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS.  —GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short  jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  js.  6d.  to  5$. 
each:  extra  strong  Frnitine  Canes,  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums.  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
AND  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 

STRAWBERRY        PLANTS,         HERBA- 
CEOUS   CALCEOLARIAS.    CUTTINGS    of   SOFT 
WOODED  PLANTS. 
STRAWBERRY    PLANTS     in     50    of  the    finest    varieties. 
true  to  name.     Catalogues  post-free.    Purchaser's  selec- 
tion, per  100,  from  ground,   31.  6d.  ;    in  5-in  pots,  25J.  ; 
in  2j-2-in.  pots,    12s.  6d.      Our  selection,  per  100,  from 
ground,  2s.  6d.  ;  in  5-in.  pots,  20s.  ;  in  .*!■  in    pots,  ioj. 
500  plants,  our  selection,  in  20  good  varieties,  for  21s. 
100  plants,  our  selection,  in  40  good  varieties,  for  $s. 
HERBACEOUS   CALCEOLARIAS,    of   a   beautiful    strain, 
dwarf,    and   in   good  variety  ot  colour,  strong  i-eedlings 
for  potting,  is.  6d.  per  doz.,  ioj.  per  100  ;  also  in  s^-ia. 
pots,  3-T.  per  doz.,  205.  per  100. 
CUTTINGS     of    FUCHSIAS,    GERANIUMS,     HELIO- 
TROPES,     LANTANAS,    PHLOXES.     PEN  1  S  1  1  - 
MONS,        SALVIAS,        ABUTILONS,        COLEUM, 
PANSIES,  our  selection,  all  named,  12  of  any  ol  above 
for  is.  3d.,  post-free  :  plants  of  any  12  sorts  for  ?.- 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON.  Oldficld  Nursery,  Altrinclum. 

STRAWBERRIES. 
The  best  sorts  for  Fruiting  next  year. 
V.    H.   DE  THURY,  1  Strong    plants,    all    well    rooted, 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  V  in  small  pots,  10s.  per  100, 
PRESIDENT,  )      90S.  per  1000. 

Also   strong  plants  of  the   .iliovc,  from  open  groun  1,  is.  <■■>'. 

per  ioo,  ae.1.  per  icoo.  Package  free.  Extra  plants  lor 
carriage.    Cash  from  unknown  corre  p  indents. 

H.    J.    HARDY,    F.R.H.S.,    Stour    Valley    Seed   Grounds, 
Bures,  Suffolk. 


ROSES 


TEN        THOUSAND 
IN    POTS. 
On  own  roots  and  Seedling  Briers. 
TEA,    NOISETTE,    CHINA,    and    HYBRID    TEAS,  a 
■elect  LIST  of  the  leading  varieties. 

5-inch  pots  (1st  selection),  fine,  bushy,  \%,  2  to  i%  feet. 
5-inch  pots  (ad  selection),  fine,  bushy,  1,  ij£  to  2  feel. 
7-inch  pots,  suit:ililc  for  forcing. 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  5  tu  7  inch  pots.  4,  5,  6  to  8  feet. 

Second  to  none  in  quality. 
GEO.  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 
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MESSENGER  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Will  be  ready  on  September  1,  and  will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application.     This  will  be  found  the  most  practical  priced  Catalogue  ever  issued  of 

CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES,  PLANT,  PEACH,  ORDHARD  and  FORCING  HOUSES,  STOVES,  &c, 

and  should  be  seen  by  all  persons  contemplating  building  in  the  coming  season.  New  Blocks  have  been  specially  prepared,  giving  sections,  plans, 
and  views  of  every  description  of  house,  with  all  the  most  recent  improvements  and  accessories.  MESSENGER  AND  CO.  invite  all  persons  who 
intend  building  to  inspect  this  Catalogue,  and  to  obtain  estimates  from  them  before  giving  their  orders  for  the  ensuing  season. 

To  the   Catalogue   is  added  a  List  of  Buildings  recently  erected  in  every  county  in   England,  which   may  generally  be   inspected,  and  to  which 
reference  may  be  made.     I'ersons  intending  to  build  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  seeing  our  work  before  ordering. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  and  eonsulted  with  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Three  Medals  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1882. 

MESSENGER    &    COMPANY,  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  LOUGHBOROUGH. 

KEITH'S  PATENT  HOT-WATER  BOILERS 


Can  be  lieiyhten':d  or  lowered,  or  made  to  suit  any  require, 
merits.  They  stand  complete  in  themselves,  and  require  nc 
building  work,  being  wholly  water-j.ickt.tted  and  thus  eulirel) 
free  from  risk  by  fire.  They  can  be  had  all  sizes,  to  heat  from 
say,  a  few  feet  up  to  8000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  each  ;  are  no* 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  unrivalled  as  being  the  best 
most  powerful,  and  most  economical  Hot-water  Boilers  in    u;e 

Specimen  Extracts  from  Testimonials  :- 

From  W.  Morgan  Robbins,  Esq  ,  Architect,  H/mcombe, 

September  9,  1S80, 

"lam  delighted  with  your  Boiler  ;  it  answers  adnmably,  and 

the  directois  are  satisfied  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  £25  worth 

ever  put  in  the  hotel." 

From  Q.  C   Chalmers,  Gardens  <?/" James  Mudie,  Esq., 
Broughty  berry,  September  15,  1880. 
''Your  Boiler  beacs  all  my  expectations  ;  at  present  one  fire 
serves  for  twelve  hours,  and  keeps  up  a  good,  steady  heat." 
From  Isaac  Holden,  Esq..  Oakivorth  House,  Keighlcy,  York~ 
shire,  June  19,  1SS1. 
"Your  Boilers  are  the  best  we  h  ive  tried."     (Note:    One    f 
these  Boilers  heats  nearly  Soco  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.) 
From  Wm.  FraSER,  Kippen  Gardens,  Dunning,  Perthshire. 
December  6,  188 1. 
"I  consider  your  Boiler  most  efficient  ;    as  for  economy,  it  is 
the  acme  of  perfection." 

From  Rev.  James  Cardwell.  Military  Academy,  Highlands, 
Jersey,  December  31,  i83r. 
"Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  Boiler  you  sent  me;    it 
burns  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  and  gives  an  excellent  heal.'' 

From  Arth'jr  Booty,  E?q..  Rffse  Villa  Nurseries,  High 

Harrogate,  March  22,  1882. 
"Your   Boiler  lias  exceeded  all  my  expectations;    it  will  pay 
(or    itself  as  a  fuel  saver  in  a  short  time.       It  heals   20CO  feet  of 

4  irch  pipe  "  „__^ 

Keith's  Treatise  on  "  Heating  by  Artificial  Means,"  post-free 
for  twelve  stamps. 

JAMES         KEITH, 

Gas,    Hydraulic,    and    Hot-water    Engineer, 
Edinburgh  and  Arbroath. 

Just  awarded   "Three  First-class  Medals"  and  "Honourable 
Mention  "  by  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow. 


Special  Price  LIST  of  Oieap  Manufactures  just  published,  consisting  of 

NURSERYMEN'S    GREENHOUSES, 

SPAN  AND   LEAN-TO,  ALL  SIZES  ; 
I    CUCUMBER   and   MELON  FRAMES,    PIT  LIGHTS,  BIJOU    GREENHOUSES, 
PLANT  PROTECTORS,  WALL   COVERS,  AMATEUR'S  GREENHOUSES,  &C, 

Post-free  on  application  to 

T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &   CO.,   MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 

5^  Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 


in  the  Trade. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 


*-**    Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    \zth  edition,  price  is. 


Price  List  on  application  Free. 


Hot-water   and  Hot-air  Apparatus    erected 
Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.   Made  from  6  to  ,4  r«t  long. Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied.    


Cast  Iron  Flued  Saddle  Boiler. 

Made  in  Cast  Iron.  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  t.e  found 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wmu^ht  Iron. 


COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

Price  3d.,    Post  Free  31d. 
W.    RICHARDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C. 
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HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
ERECTED  and  HEATED. 


MESSENGER  &  CO.'S  GREENHOUSES  are  constructed  so  as  to  obtain,  with  the  least  obstruction  to  light  and  sun,  the  greatest  Strength  and  Rigidity. 

The  best  Materials  and  Workmanship,  at  prices  which,  owing  to  their  facilities,  defy  competition. 

Three  Medals  awarded  to  Messenger  &  Co.  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1882.      Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  free.      Richly  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  over  60  Plates  of  Winter  Gardens,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Plant  Houses, 

Forcing  Houses,  8r>c.,  recently  erected  by  M.  6°  Co.,  for  24  stamps. 

MBSSENfiEE     &     COMPANY,      LOUGHBOROUGH. 


For  Sale.-A  most  Valuable  Collection  of 

FERNS  OF  THE  WORLD,  in  70  volumes, 
arranged     according     to    Hooker    and     Baker,    Species 
Filicum.     Inspection  invited,  and  offers  received  by 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Seedsmen,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

P     E     C     I     A     L        OFFER 

TO  THE  TRADE. 
30,005  ERICA  HYEMALIS,  and  other  sorts,  in  flowering  pots. 
50,030  of  the  above  in  6o-pots. 
5.000  GREVILLEA  ROBUST  A.  in  4S's. 
20,000  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM  in  60  and  48  pots. 
,,coo  CARNATIONS  (La  Belle  Rose),  in  48's. 
The  above  are  all  first-class  Plants.    Prices  on  application. 
GREGORY  and  EVANS,  Effingham  Nursery,  Lee,  S.E., 
and  at  Sidcup. 

MESSRS.   JOHN    STANDISH    and    CO. 
beg  to  intimate  that  their  TRADE   CATALOGUE  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 

The  following  plants  are  grown  in  quantity,  and,  they  venture 
to  think,  will  be  found  unexceptionally  good  of  their  respective 
kinds:— ERICA  HYEMALIS,  BOUVARDIAS.  FICUS 
ELASTICA.  TEA-SCENTED  ROSES,  GREVILLEAS, 
PALMS,  AZALEA  MOLLIS  and  INDICA,  SOLANUMS, 
ARAL1A  SIEBOLDI,  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM, 
GRACILL1MUM,  and  other  FERNS  ;  CAMELLIAS, 
DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  GARDENIAS,  of  all  sizes,  from 
48's  to  No.  1  pots,  and  many  others. 

They  have  also  a  fine  stock  of  hardy  plants  to  offer,  especially 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  and  PLUMOSA  AUREA,  for 
boxing  and  potting  ;  also  Gold  and  Sdver  HOLLIES, 
CLEMATIS,  IVIES,  &c. 

LARCH,  SCOTCH,  and  other  FOREST  TREES. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Single  Snowdrops. 

DOWNIE    AND    LAIRD   can   offer  above. 
Sample  and  price  on  application. 
DOWNIE  and  LAIRD,   Seedsmen,    17,   Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Wholesale  Bulb  Catalogue. 

W ATKINS  and  SIMPSON,  Wholesale 
Seedsmen  and  Bulb  Merchants,  Exeter  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  Their  Wholesale  BULB  CATALOGUE  is  now 
ready  and  may  be  had  on  application.  Contains  prices  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley  crowns  or  clumps,  American  Tuberoses,  Double 
and  Single  Snowdrops,  Winter  Aconites.  Spiraea,  many  sorts  of 
Narciss,  Tulips,  Lilies,  and  Gladioli,  &c.  Special  quotations 
for  large  quantities. 


STRAWBERRIES  A  SPECIALITY. 

Strong  Runners  from  ground,  and  in  small  and 
large  pots,  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name. 

LIST  OF  SORTS  AND  PRICE 

ON    AMPLICATION   TO 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 

Descriptive    Catalogue   for   1882 

OF  PLANTS  IN  POTS,  OR  BY  POST. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery, 

UPTON,   ESSEX. 

Tree  Carnations,  Tuberous  Begonias,  New 
Double  and  Single  Zonal  Geraniums  for  pot 
culture,  Foliage  Geraniums,  New  Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums,  New  Fuchsias,  Ferns,  Bouvardias, 
Salvias,  Abutilons,  Coleus,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Gloxinias,  Double  Petunias,  Miscel- 
laneous Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and 
Bedding  Plants  in  great  variety. 

CATALOGUE  of  the  above,  including  all 
the  Best  Novelties,  will  be  forwarded  free  to 
all  applicants. 

W.    M.    CROWE, 

BOLEYN     NURSERY,    UPTON,    ESSEX. 


FRESH  GREEN  ORCHID  SPHAGNUM. 
— Clean,  hand-picked,  in  hamper  containing  2  bushels  ; 
5$.  the  hamper  (cash). 
THOS.   BEAUCHAMP,  Woodfalls,  Downton,  near  Salisbury. 

NE         HUNDRED        THOUSAND 

GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENSIS  are  to  be  sold, 
in  every  size  and  quantities.  Moderate  prices  will  be  given  on 
application. 

G.  BIEMOND,  Az.,  Bulb  Grower,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

PRICES  of  Small   DRAOENAS,   PALMS, 

L       and  OTHER  PLANTS.  4  to  12  inches  high.     Wanted 
for  filling  small  pots  for  flower  stall  at  Charity  Fair. 

THOMAS    CAMPBELL,    Ligoniel. 

STERLING       NOVELTIES. 
Lilium   Harrisii,  true. 

Very  early  and  dwarf,  pure  white. 

Lilium  tenuifolium. 

Very  early,  bright  scarlet. 

Clematis  coccinea. 

Bright  scarlet,  quite  hardy. 

See  our  Wlwlesale  Bulb  Catalogue,  just  published;  may  be  had 

on  application. 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

EXETER    STREET,     STRAND,     LONDON,    W.C. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 
pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  4<z\  ;    is  bags,  14$,  ;    30  bags, 
25  J.  ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  335. .  free  to  rail. 

A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 


A  Double  First-class  Certificate. 

Vis.,  a  First-class  Certificate  as  a 
Decorative  Bedding  Rose  in  18S1,  and 
a  First-class  Certificate  as  a  Show 
Rose  in  1882. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  Registered  their  Award,  and 
this  unprecedented  success  has  been 
achieved  by 

An  English  Raised  Seedling  Rose. 

H.P.  DUCHESS  OF  CONNAUGHT  (Noble). 
CHARLES     NOBLE,     B  A  G  S  H  O  T. 

GARDEN        REQUIS  ITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

4d.  per  bushel ;  100  for  25J.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  3  tons), 

40s.  ;  4-bushel  bags,  412.  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    51.    id.    per    sack  ; 

5  sacks,  25?  :  sacks,  +d.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5*.  per  sack,  5  sacks  221. ;  sacks, 

id.  each. 
COARSE   SILVER  SAND,  is.  gd.  per  bushel  ;  ijj.  per  half 

ton,  36s.  per  ton ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  4d.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8r.  M.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco  Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &c     Write  for  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  O.  SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  (late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c  ,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15s.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  5*.  ;  5  bags,  22J.  6d.  ; 
10  bags,  45*.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  lot.  6d. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine,  52*.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £s  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25*.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

OCOA-NUT      FIBRE      REFUSE, 

by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  N  urseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  r,  1882.  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,  '  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  lo  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  ''  Refuse  " 
direct.  Sacks,  is.  6ti.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  ly.  ;  15  Sacks,  i8j.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23*. ;  30  Sacks,  30*.  (all  Sacks  included) :  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £1.  Limited  quantities  of  PM.  Special  Quality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  is.  itd.  each  (a  prize  medals),  valuable 
lor  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO..  Fibr.  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  Mdlwall,  London,  E. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  newly 
made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  %d.  each, 
or  15  sacks,  15s.;  30  sacks,  £1  5-r.,  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  £1  10s  ,  all  free  on  to  rail.  Post-office  order  or 
cheque  with  all  orders.  Established  1S72.— J.  STEVENS 
and  CO.,  "  Greyhound  "  Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Battersea. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— SILVER  SAND,  ,os. 
per  ton,  free  on  rail  Reading.  FIBROUS  PEAT, 
COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE.  LOAM,  &c,  cheaper  than 
any  other  house  in  the  trade.  Superior  RED  GRAVEL  for 
Garden  Walks,  2rr.  per  5-ton  truck  (splendid  colour  and  binds 
well).  Cheap  through  rates  to  any  station.  Samples  gratis  and 
post-free—  BRINKWORTH  AND  SONS,  Reading.  Berks. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  15*.  6d.  per 
ton.     Useful  Brown  PEAT,  22*.  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms,  S.  E.  R.     Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  10 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C 

ASP    DESTROYER.— Davis'    Improved 

will  Destroy  Wasps,  Flies,  &c,  and  Clear  Vineries, 
Houses,  and  Fruit  Trees  ol  these  Pests  in  a  short  time.  Post 
free  is.  qd.  and  as.  ictd.  per  Bottle.     Securely  packed. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  Yeovil  Nurseries,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859.  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  oiher  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  or.  to  the  galion  of  sott  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  tor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  1  s,f  3*.,  &  las.  td. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  00  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

/~1  ISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 

vJT  boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes,  fxi. 
and  is.  each.-WholesaIe  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY(Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints  are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  lending 

Nurserymen  have  put  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do  so. 

CAR  SONS'    PA  INT. 

Patronised  by 

HER     MAJESTY, 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

15,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentrv,  and  Clergv. 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR    WORK,     CONSERVATORIES, 

Greenhouses,  Frames. 

CAN    BE    LAID    ON    BV    UNSKILLED   LABOUR. 

I  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post-free. 

C   A~R    SON    S, 

LA    BELLE    SAUVAGE   YARD,    LUDGATE    HILL, 

LONDON,    E.C.  ; 

and  21,  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 

Discount  for  Cash. 


BY 

HER  MAJESTY'S 


ROYA/.  LETTERS 
PA  TENT. 


"E    C    L    I    P    S    E" 

CONSTRUCTION  and  GLAZING  of  CONSERVATORIES 

Economical,  Simple,  and  Durable.      No  Putty  or 

Perishable   Material. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees  :  — 

PRIMROSE  &  CO.,  Corporation  Street,  Sheffield, 

■ii.,1  ..1  HulL 
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TANNED  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  \\d.  per 
yard  ;  4  yards  wide,  3<Y.  per  yard  ;  2  yards  wide,  ioj.  per 
ico  yards  ;  4  yards  wide,  20$.  per  too  yards.  NEW  TWINE 
NETTING,  1  inch  mesh,  1  yard  wide,  3d.  \  3  yards  wide.  4<i.  ', 
4  yards  wide,  Sd.  per  yard.  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NET- 
TING, seventy-Six  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  _s<Y.  per  yard. 
RABBIT  NETS.  BAT-FOLDING  NETS,  on  Bamboopoles, 
30s.     CLAP  NETS  for  birds,  30.S.  complete. 

W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 

HILL    &    SMITH, 

BRIERLEY      HILL      IRONWORKS, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Branch  Depots  : 

u8,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  ; 

180.  BUCHANAN   ST.,   GLASGOW; 

AND  136,  STEPHEN'S    GREEN    WEST,   DUBLIN. 

THE 

ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL      SOCIETY'S 

PRIZE    MEDAL 

WROUGHT-IRON    RICKSTANDS. 
First  Cost  Saved  in  a  Single  Season. 


Are  Warranted  Perfectly  Vermin-proof, 

AND    WILL 

Bear    any   Weight   of  Grain   that   can   be 
placed  upon  them. 

Are  so  simple  in  Construction— no  Screw,  Bolt,  or  Pin 
being  required — that  an  ordinary  labourer  can  put  one 
togctlur  in  a  fe-.o  minutes  without  difficulty. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  FREE  BY  POST 
ON  APPLICATION. 


N.B.- Orders  should  be  sent  at  once,  to  ensure 
Delivery  for  the  Coming  Harvest. 


Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Hothouses. 
IT    FREEMAN     and    SONS,    Horticul- 

-11  ■  tural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Cam- 
bridge Heath  Bridge,  Hackney.  Established  40  years.  Good 
subsLantial-made  Greenhouse,  glazed,  ready  for  fixing,  42  feet 
by  13  feet.  £50 :  si  feet  by  13  feet.  £*&  ;  13  J<  feet  by  10  feet, 
£15  ;  16  feet  by  o  feel,  j£io  ;  30  feet  by  17  feet,  ^56. 


Cucumber  Frame;. 

RHALLIDAY  and  CO.  desire  to 
•  draw  special  attention  to  their  Cucumber  Frames, 
of  which  they  always  have  a  large  stock,  ready  glazed  and 
painted.  They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put 
together  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  one. 

Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England,  also  Dublin  and 
Belfast:—  £    i.    d. 

2-light  frame,    8  feet  by  6  feet 3100 

3-light  frame,  12  feet  by  6  feet  ..         ..         ..     5     5     o 

6-light  frame,  24  feet  by  6  feet  . .         . .  . .   10    o    o 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.     Lights  and  framing  for 
brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

JL  riALLIDAY  and  CO..  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 
Royal  Horticultural  Works.  Middleton,  Manchester. 


No.  74.  Three-quarter  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No.  2  size  ..  8  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  £4  15  o 
No.  3  size  ..  12  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  6  10  o 
No.  4  size  ..  16  ft.  long  .,  6  ft.  wide  ..  850 
These  Frames  give  greater  height  in  the  centre.  They  are 
13  inches  high  in  front,  24  inches  high  at  the  back,  and  32  inches 
at  the  ridge.  Front  or  back  lights  turn  over.  Set-opes  are 
provided  for  ventilating.  Axe  made  of  the  best  hard  red  deal, 
all  painted  four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights  are  glazed  with 
best  21-oz.  English  glass.  For  Testimonials,  see  our  Catalogue, 
free  on  application.  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales,  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

Estimates/or  Garden  Frames,  Pit  Lights,  Sas/ies,  &>c. 
"  Mr.  Hsnby  McCom  as.  having  had  64  ft.  of  the  No.  74  Frame, 
he  considers  it  very  satisfactory.'1 — HomesUad\  Dundrum. 

BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 


W.    H.    LASCELLE8, 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDER, 
in.   BUNHILL    ROW.    LONDON.   E.C 

Special  DESIGNSand  ESTIMATES  given  for  Ornamental 
CONSERVATORIES,  without  charge,  and  for  all  Horticul- 
tural Work  of  all  kinds 


GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS  are  generally  kept  in 
Stock,  and  WOODEN  HOUSES  suitable  for  Store-houses, 
Tool-houses,  &c. 

Illustrated  Sheets  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

^BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
"FREE    BY    POST 


W  A  EN  E  B  8' 

"IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC" 

HAMS, 

With  Newly-arranged  Air-charging  Valves 

FOR 

WATER    SUPPLY    TO 

FARMS,   MANSIONS, 
VILLAS,  VILLAGES, 
TOWNS,    FACTORIES, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
&c,  &c,  &c. 


FOR   FULL  PARTICULARS  WRITE 

JOHN     WARNER     &     SONS, 

HYDRAULIC    ENGINEERS, 

The  Crescent  Foundry,   Crlpplegate,  London,  EX., 

And  THE   FOUNDRY  WORKS, 

WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE,    ESSEX. 

Manufacturers  of  Water  Supply  Machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Wind,  Water,  and  Steam  Power,  or  Animal  or  Manual 
Labour ;  Garden  Engines,  Pumps,  Hose  Reels,  Hydrants,  &c. 

HOCKING'S  NEW  PATENT 
AUTOMATIC   COKE  and  GAS    BOILERS 


Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  from  12  to  15  hours, 
and  often  from  15  to  20  hours, 
wiih  one  small  charge  of  common 
Gas  Coke  of  the  cheapest  kind. 
For  economy  aDd  efficiency  in 
combination  with  cleanliness  and 
comfort  these  Boilers  are,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  duubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  Heating  Conseiva lories, 
Halls,  and  other  Buildings,  where 

tie  attention  is  required. 

Every  particular,  with  most 
reliable  testimonials,  given  on 
application  to 

FRANKLIN,  HOCKING  &  CO. 

(Limited), 
37.  Hanover  Street.  Liverpool. 


Automatic,    Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


TO        THE        TRADE. 


PURCHASERS     of     HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES  for  AUTUMN  STOCK 
are  especially  invited  to  inspect  our  Show  Rooms,  which  are 
now  complete,  with  every  novelty  and  necessary  article  required 
in  a  Seed  or  Nursery  Business. 

Our  new  CATALOGUE  sent  gratis  on  application. 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Sundries  Merchants  and  Manufacturers, 

18,   FINSBURY  STREET,   LONDON    EC  ;    and 

SHAD  THAMES,  LONDON,  S.E. 


GARDEN      VASES     CHEAP. 

A   Large  Assortment  of 

SHOW 

VASES,    FOUNTAINS 

AND    ROLLERS, 

Offered  by  a  Manufacturer 
at  a  great  reduction  for  an 
immediate  clearance  to  save 
return  carriage.  To  be  seen 
on  the  Premises  nf 

.    Mr.  E.  Q.  HENDERSON, 

P  Pine-Apple    Nursery,     Maida 
Vale,  London,  W. 


Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces.  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Tena-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 

Rosher'a  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


'T1HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

—  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  ne 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,    Blackiriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES" 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3J.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tilei 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

SI      L     V     E      R  <F~  AN      D, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
or   Truckload,  on  Wharf  in   London,   or   delivered   direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  lor  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities, 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.— Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


EIGHT  SILVER 

AWARDED 


MEDALS 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 

tf  Whston-supbr-Mare,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES,  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  turn 
green;  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS. 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  6d.     Book  of  Designs,  is. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  die, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 

i2-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  20-in.  by  iS-in.,  in  16-02. 

and  21-oz. ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 

purposes,  in  200-ft,  and  300-ft.  cases. 

T        MILLINGTON      and      CO., 

-*-  •  43.  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21-ounce,  from  9X7  to  14X10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  il  required.  Propagating  Glasses.  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints  Oils,  and  Colours. 


^ 


y       21  os.  Foreign,  of  the  following       O.C 


21  os.  Foreign,  of  the  following 

■lzes,  In   boxes  of  100  and  200  feet, 

3ds  and  4ths  qualities  always  kept  in  stock  :— 

14X12     20X12     20x14  I  20X16  I  20X18 

16X12     16x14     20X15     22x16     22x18 

18X12     18X14     18x16  I  24x16  I  24X18 

Stock  Lists  and  Price*  on  application. 

All  descriptions  of  British  and  Foreign  Glass  can  be  obtained 

from 

GEORGE    FARMILOE    &   SONS, 

GLASS.    LEAD,    OIL   and    COLOUR    MERCHANTS, 

M,  tt,  John's  Street,  West  Smlthfleld,  London,  K.W 
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QQUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 

IO      Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 

Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c  ,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH  BASKETS,  LABELS,  &c,  at  once,  by  applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

supe  rTo  rT  varnish. 

BLACK,  RED,  GREEN  and  CHOCOLATE. 

It  is  applied  cold,  and  may  be  laid  on  by 
any  farm  labourer  or  other  unskilled  person. 
It  dries  quickly,  giving  a  hard,  brilliant 
polish,  and  looks  equally  as  well  as  oil  paint, 
yet  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

PRICES  :— ELACK,  i*.  6d.  ;  RED  and 
CHOCOLATE,    2s.  3d.  ;     and     GREEN, 
us.  gd.  per  gallon  :    in  casks  containing  not 
ijjh    lsss  than  9  gallons,  delivered  free  at  most 
BBpBBf    rulway    stations.      Casks   extra,    but   two- 
UVA  F-.  tjit'ft itrar      thirds  allowtd    if  returned  carriage  paid  to 
',    mJJHJy    ourworltsingnoJ  common.    I;RU SH  ES  f-  r 
j^Jggp^    coating  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone,  is.  each. 
CATALOGUES  of  all  kinds  0/  Iron  and  Wire  Fencing, 
Gates,  &>c  ,  free  on  application. 

BAYLISS,    JONES    &    BAYLISS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  WOLVERHAMPTON; 
And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

C^TaRDEN  REQUISITES.- Sticks,   Labels, 
3T     Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Wort, 
Manures,  &c.     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  AND  SCULL,  qo.  Lower  Thames  St..  London.  E  C, 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD   LABELS. 


% 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

CLACK-PACED    LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  :— "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  ment." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH.  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford -on- Avon. 

LABELS. 


LINEN, 

PARCHMENT, 

CARTRIDGE, 

AND 

WATERPROOF    ROSE   TREE 
LABELS. 


For  Samples    and   Prices  apply  to 

FISHBE,  CLARK  &  CO., 

BOSTON,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 

ARCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 
MATS,     RAFFIA,      SEED     BAGS     and     SACKS, 
NETTING  and  SHADING,  &C.     Prices  on  application. 

IX/TARQUEES     and     TENTS,     SECOND- 

X\X     HAND    GOVERNMENT   TENTS,    45  feet  round, 
complete,  35J.,  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Cricket  Clubs,  &c. 
W.  PETERS.  44,  Tenter  Street  South,  Goodman's  Fields,  E. 

OBACCO    PAPER,     RAG,     MANURES, 

INSECTICIDES.  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS. 
BOUQUET  PAPERS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES   of  Cape    Flowers,    Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities. 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14,  Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

RICK  CLOTHS  — RICK  CLOTHS. 

The  best  and  most  durable  are  those  made  from  extra  all  long 

Flax  Sail  Clolh.     A  quantity  in  stock,  for  sale  or  hire. 

SHADING   CANVAS,    from  s'/iii.  per  yard,  and  upwards. 

TANNED  NETTING,  from  1  to  4  yards  wide,  id.  per  sq.  yard. 

RUSSIA    MATS.  RAFFIA     FIBRE. 

BEST  ROLL  TOBACCO  PAPER. 

JAMES  T.    ANDERSON, 

140,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-cuvers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  anc 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SUN      FIRE     and     LIFE      OFFICES, 
Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. ;  Charing  Cross,  S,W. ; 
Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 
FIRE. —Established   1710.     Home  and    Foreign    Insurances  at 

moderate  rates. 
LIFE.— Established  1810.     Specially  low  rates  for  young  lives. 
Large  Bonuses.     Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 


Aaaurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds.— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

KAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  lareest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ^240,000.  Moderate  Premiums,  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  £1,700, coo  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Cleiks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Coruhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  "  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  Tha  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  adveni-ements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


The  Public  are  Invited  to  send  from  any  part 
of  the  World  to 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  BELFAST, 

for  Samples  and  Price  Lists  (post-free)  of  their 

Real    Irish   Linen  Sheeting,  2  yards  wide,   is.  nd.  per  yard. 

Extra  Heavy  {a  most  durable  article),  2%  yards  wide,  31.  3d.  per 

yard.     Roller  Towelling,  18  inches 

IRIQH    I  IMFMQ  wide-   *&d-   Per  yard-     Linen 

Inl  On  LIINLINO  Dusters.  3s.  3d.  Glass  Cloths, 
4s  6d.  per  dozen.  Fine  Linens 
and  Linen  Diaper,  ion',  per  yard.  Surplice  Linen,  8%d.  per 
yard.  Fish  Napkins,  31.  6d.  per  dozen.  Dinner  Napkins, 
6s.  6d.     per    dozen.        Table 

^.fctSft-.JSK:  AND  DAMASKS. 

13s.  $d.  each.       Specially  ap- 
pointed   to   supply    Her    Majesty   the    Queen,    and    Her    Im- 
perial   and  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany. 


EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALS. 


EIQHT  PRIZE    MEDALS. 


ADVANTAGES. 
Are  entirely  free  from  SMELL 
Are  not  POISONOUS 

Are  manufactured  without  PHOSPHORUS 
Are  perfectly  harmless  to  the  OPERATIVES 

EMPLOYED 
Are  very  Damp  Proof 

Are  not  liable  to  Spontaneous  Combustion 
Light  only  on  the  Box. 


EOWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  known 
for  eighty  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
beautifier  of  the  hair  ;  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.  Sold  in  usual  four  sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7$., 
10s.  6d,,  a  1  J. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  breath.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 

Advertising  is  but  another  name  for  Ruin,  unless  well  done,  in 
good  media,  and  at  a  fair  price.  The  only  good  media  are 
tho;e  which  pay  the  Advertiser -■  ■  — 

A  DV.ERTISERS  in  Newspapers,  Maga- 
**  zines,  &c  ,  in  any  part,  wishing  to  have  their 
Announcements  inserted  in  a  superior  manner  and  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms,  should  consult  mr.  louis 
COLLINS,  ADVERTISERS"  COUNSEL  and  AGENT, 
16,  Gt.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  W.— Estab.  1871. 

Terms  :  From  below  1*.  to  £,i  per  inch  of  twelve  to  fifteen  lines. 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING  GAR- 
DENER, for  a  Private  Garden,  where  much  of  ihe  pro- 
duce is  sent  to  the  London  Market  ;  must  be  well  up  in  Forcing 
Fruit  and  Flowers;  also  in  Growing  Vegetables.  Wages  .£60 
a  year  with  house,  increasing  £10  a  year  if  satisfactory. — E. , 
Ga?-de?iers'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

WANTED,  as  GARDENER,  a  steady 
industiious  young  man.  Must  understand  Kitchen 
Garden.  Wage;  £t  is.  per  week. —  For  address,  apply  to 
5,  Burton  Terrace,  Elm  Grove,  Peckham,  S.E. 

WANTED,  a  married  man  as  UNDER 
GARDENER,  whose  Wife  would  undertake  the 
Laundry  with  assistance.  Good  character  from  last  situation 
required.  —  R.  B.  LONGE,  Esq.,  Spixworth  Park,  near 
Norwich. 

WANTED,  a  FOREMAN,  in  Stove  and 
Early  Forcing  Houses.  One  that  thoroughly  under- 
stands Forcing  Flowers  for  Covent  Garden  Market.  Single 
man,  or,  if  married,  no  encumbrances. — Capt.  CHARLES  B. 
MANSFIELD,  Llysonen  Gardens,  near  St.  Clears, 
Carmarthenshire. 


WANTED,  an  APPRENTICE,  at  once.— 
Good  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade.— P.  J.  PERRY,  The  Nurseries, 
Banbury. 

WANTED,     a     respectable     youth,     as 
APPRENTICE  to  the  Seed  and  Florists'  Business.— 
Apply  to  JOHN  SCOTT,  The  Royal  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil. 

WANTED,  a  married  MAN,  used  to  Job- 
bing  and  with  some  knowledge  of  General  Wcrk  under 
Glass.  State  full  particulars.-G.  B.  FISCHER,  Florist,  30, 
High  Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 

WANTED,  an  active  young  MAN,  for  the 
Houses  in  a   Nursery,   under   Foreman. — State  wages 
and  references  to  E.  P.  FRANCIS  and  CO..  Hertford. 

Wanted,  General  Office  Manager. 
THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 

J-  CO.  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  are  in  WANT  of  a  MAN 
in  the  above  capacity,  who  must  be  a  thoroughly  competent 
Accountant,  and  capable  of  Superintending  all  Office  Work. 
Salary,  .£150  per  annum. — Apply,  giving  references,  to  the 
MANAGER,  The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries,  Garston,  near 
Liveipool. 

ANTED,  a  SECOND  SHOPMAN,  who 

is  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  branches  of  the 
Seed  Trade.  Must  have  a  good  address,  be  sober,  honest, 
industrious,  and  systematic.  Guarantee  required. — Apply, 
stating  age,  salary  expected,  and  giving  references  to  past  and 
present  employers,  time  served  with  each,  and  in  what  capa- 
city,  to  B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Draftsman  Wanted. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
CO.  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  are  in  WANT  of  a  com- 
petent DRAFTSMAN  in  their  Horticultural  Building  and 
Heating  Department.  Must  have  a  good  practical  knowledge 
of  the  Business. — Apply,  giving  reference,  and  stating  salary 
expected,  to  the  MANAGER,  The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 
Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

WANTED,  for  Sussex,  a  respectable 
steady  GARDEN  LABOURER,  who  can  use  the 
Scythe.  Married,  without  family  preferred.  To  live  in  Lodge. 
Constant  employment.  16s.  per  week,  and  Lodge.  —  G.,  Messrs. 
Reeves  &  Turner,  196,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


WANT    PLACES. 


NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Post  Office 
being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and  Postal 
Orders  should  now  be  made  payable  at 
Drurv  Laxe. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  intimate  that  he 
•  has  at  present  in  the  Nursery  and  upon  his  Register 
some  excellent  Men,  competent  either  to  rill  the  situation  ol 
HEAD  GARDENER,  BAILIFF,  FOREMAN,  or 
JOURNEYMAN.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring  any  ot  the 
above  will  please  send  full  particulars,  when  the  best  selections 
for  the  different  capacities  will  be  made.  —  Holloway,  N. 

G.     HENDERSON     and     SON 

•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  wailing  rc-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS.  GARDENER^  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 

J-  COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  are  in  a  Dosition  to 
recommend  an  exceptionally  good  man  as  GARDENER,  or 
STEWARD  and  GARDENER,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  such. — Address  the  MANAGER,  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

Scotch  Gardeners. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  NURSERY- 
men,  Carlisle,  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  Assist" 
ing  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  securing  the  services  of  first- 
class  GARDENERS,  UNDER  GARDENERS,  BAILIFFS 
and  FORESTERS.  They  have  at  present  several  very  ex- 
cellent men  on  their  Register,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  par* 
ticulars  of  them  to  any  in  want  of  such. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.  beg  to 
announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c. — St.  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

ARDENER  (Head).  — Age   38,    married, 

no  children.  Practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  ihe 
profession.  Eight  and  a  half  years  in  last  situation.  Good 
character  and  testimonials, — J.  H.,  91,  Langdon  Road,  Upper 
Holloway,  N. 
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(^ARDENER    (HEAD),    married,    one  child 

VX    (age  5). — A  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  his  Head 

lener,  an  exceptionally  hard -working  man  of  good  character, 

and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession.— E.  B.,  The 

1  1    kkn.UU,  Watford,  Herts- 

/^ARDENER    (Head),    where    several   are 

V.X  kept  —A  GbntLBMAN  wishes  to  find  a  good  situation  for 
a  first-rate  Gardener  ;is  above.     Thoroughly  understands  Vines, 

I'm.-,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Gardening  in  all  its 

branches.— THE  GARDENS,  Aclyhryn,  Lbnclly. 

CI  ARDENER  (HEAD).  — The  Advertiser 
T  (Scotch)  is  1  well  known  practical  Gardener,  who 
thoroughly  understands  his  duties  Sober  and  trustworthy. 
Pirst-c  lials.  Ten  years  in  present  situation.  — 
Sl.ORENCE,  Ancrum,  Jedburgh,  N.B. 

ARDENER   (Head).— Married  ;    has  had 
gnat  experience  in  the  Cultivation  of  first-class  Fruits, 

both  f'  t  M.tiketand  Private  Consomption  ;  also  Vegetable*.  Is 
.  lirstr.ue  Plantsman,  including  Orchids,  and  is  thoroughly 
well  vtrsed  in  the  General  Work  and  Management  0/  Large  Gar- 
dens. Testimonials  for  ability,  &c  ,  for  the  last  twenty  years 
if  required.  Five  years  in  last  pbcc.-WM.  ARMSTRONG, 
10  Street,  Chester  Road,  Highgaie  New  Town,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head);  age  30,  single.— 
J.  W.  Silver,  Farnley  Hall  Gardens,  Otley,  Yorkshire, 
can  with  every  confidence  recommend  his  Foreman,  Thomas 
Rounthwaite,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the 
■s  of  a  thoroughly  practical,  industrious,  energetic  G-r- 
deuer.  An  able  Plants-man  and  Fruit  Grower,  and  one  fully 
L-tent  to  undertake  the  Management  of  a  large  estab- 
I  ishment . 

/GARDENER    (Head,   good    Working).— 

VJ  Age  35,  married  ;  well  experienced  in  Growing  Grapes, 
Cucumber*,  Melons,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Cows  and  Poultry  well  understood. 
Excellent  references.— G.  H.  F.,  100,  St.  John's  Street  Road, 
Clerkenwcll,  B.C. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  37, 
married  ;  twenty  years' practical  experience. — CLARKE, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  31, 

married,  one  child  ;  understands  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
&c.  Three  and  a  half  years  in  last  situation.— E.  FULLER, 
Clenchwarton,  Lynn. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  2S  ; 
nearly  four  years'  good  character  from  last  place. 
Practical  knowledge  of  Gardening  in  all  branches. — GAR- 
DENER, Beedingwood,  Horsham,  Sussex. 

ARDENER    (Head     Working),    where 

three  or  more  are  kept. — Thorough'y  experienced  in 
every  branch  of  the  profession.  Good  character.— J.  D.,  Holly 
Lodge,  Walton-on-Thames. 

^1  ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  30  ; 

-J  married,  three  children  ;  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession.  Four  years'  good  character  from  present  employer. 
— W.  EPPS,  Wellesbourne,  near  Warwick. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  35, 
married  :  20  years'  experience  in  all  branches  :  8  years' 
character ;  wife  thorough  Housemaid,  no  objection  to  take  charge 
of  House  in  absence  of  family. — M.  H.,  Mr.  Dawson,  29, 
Elder  field  Road,  Clapton  Park,  N. 

C^  ARDENER  (Head  Working),  where 
X  several  are  kept. — Age  32,  married,  one  child  ;  experienced 
in  every  department.  Excellent  testimonials  and  personal 
character.— GARDENER.  10,  Park  Villas,  Dartmouth  Park 
Hill,  Highgate,  London,  N. 

ARDENER    (Head     Working),    where 

three  or  more  are  kept. — Age  33,  married,  no  family, 
total  abstainer  ;  well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Five 
years  in  present  situation.  Leaving  through  death  of  employer. 
—J.  SCOUSE,  The  Gardens,  Wessington  Court,  Ledbury. 

ARDENER   (Head  Working).— Age  39, 

married,  no  family;  twenty-five  years"  experience  in 
Grape  Growing,  Orchard -house.  Greenhouse,  Cucumber-house, 
and  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Good  character  from  last 
place.  — C.  O.,  140,  Great  Knollys  Street.  Reading. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  to  any 
Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical  man 
in  all  branches  of  Gardening. — Age  40;  twenty-five  years' 
experience.  Can  be  highly  recommended  from  last  situation. 
— C.  E.,  44,  Merton  Road.  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  41, 

married,  no  family  ;  twenty-five  years'  practical  expe- 
rience in  all  branches  of  the  profession— Orchids,  Vines,  Pines, 
Early  and  Late  Forcing.  Fourteen  years'  Head  Gardener. 
Good  reference. — E.  H.,  6,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Parson's  Green, 
Fulham,  S.W. ___ 

/^ARDENER  (Head   Working)  ;   age  28, 

VJX  married,  one  child.  —  R.  Parser  is  desirous  to  obtain 
a  situation  as  above.  Twelve  years'  experience  in  good  Gardens. 
Reference  to  Mr.  Taylor.  Head  Gardener.  Duneevan,  Wey- 
bridge  ;  good  previous  references. — Present  address,  Duneevan, 
Weybridge. 

/'i  ARDENER     (Head     Working),    where 

Vj  good  order  and  management  are  required. — Age  36, 
married  ;  late  Gardener  at  Millplatt  Hall.  Thoroughly 
practical,  energetic  and  trustworthy.  Twelve  years'  excellent 
references  from  last  and  previous  situations.  Left  of  own 
accord.— H.  F.,  63,  Eden  Grove,  Holloway,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  two 
or  three  are  kept,  and  first-clas;  order  is  required. — Age 
31,  married,  two  children.  Thoroughly  understands  Vines, 
Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Melons.  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Sixteen  years'  practice. 
Total  Abstainer.  Good  references.— THOMAS  WICKSON, 
Ty-Mewar,  Abergavenny. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working);  age  35.— 

Advertiser,  well-known  to  the  horticultural  public  as  a 
successful  Grower  and  Exhibitor  of  Fruit  and  Flowers,  offers 
his  services  to  any  Nobleman,  Lady,  or  Gentleman,  requiring  a 
thorough  practical  man  of  twenty  years'  experience.  Seven 
years  in  last  situation.  Character  will  bear  the  strictest  in- 
vestigation Testimonials  and  reference  of  the  highest  order. — 
C,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


GARDENER,  where  more  are  kept,  to  any 
Gentleman  paauiriag  such,  —  F  Strsd  v  beg4  to  intimate 
that  he  is  in  i  position  i"  recommend  in  exceptionally  Rood 
man  as  above,  -neatoerside  Nurseries!  Frimley,  Surrey, 

GARDENER;  age  30.  —  A  Gentleman 
wishes  i"  recommend  his  t.itc  Gardener;  lie  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. — J. 
BAKER,  2i,  Tichborne  Street,  Edgwarc  Road,  W. 

GARDENER.— Robert  Patterson,  Gar- 
deuer.  Inginiie  Hall,  will  be  disengaged  after  Septem- 
ber 8,  when  he  wdl  be  open  for  re-engagement  to  any  Lndy  or 
Gentlemen  requii  ing  the  services  of  an  experienced  Gardener. — 
ROBERT  PATTERSON,  Gardener,  Ingmire  Hall, 
Yorkshire. 

GARDENER. —  Middle-aged,  married,  one 
child;  active.  Thoroughly  understands  the  profession 
in  .ill  us  branches;  has  had  experience  in  Korcing  Flowers, 
Fruit,  and  Vegetables  for  Market.  Wages  modriate.  Can  be 
welt  recommended  — F.  SMITH,  Tolverth  House,  Gulval, 
Pen/ance. 

GARDENEiR  and  FORESTER,  or  could 
take  Charge  of  a  Small  Estate— The  Lawson  Sbbd  and 
Nursery  Company  (Limited).  Edinburgh,  can  strongly  recom- 
mend a  suitable  person  as  above,  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  Making  Plans  and  Laying-out  New  Gardens  and 
Grounds,  and  who  will  shortly  be  disengaged.  —  P.ir.iculars 
on  applied   n 

GARDENER    (Single-handed   or    other- 
wise).—  Middle-aged  ;  wife  an  experienced  Laundress. — 
M.  M.,  42,  Wike  Road,  Old  Ford,  Bow,  E. 

GARDENER  (only),  Single-handed,  or 
Second  where  three aie  kept.— Age  24  ;  very  respectable 
sober  man.  G  >od  personal  character. — Apply  by  letter,  post- 
paid, lo  M.  SALES,  13,  Model  Cottages,  Denmark  Road, 
Wimbledon,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Second).— Age  23  ;  seven 
years'  experience.  Understands  Vines,  Pines,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  and  Plants.  Good  character.— E.  DOVEY,  Burley, 
Ringwood,  Hants. 

C  ^ARDENER  (Second),  where  several  are 
*  kept. —  Age  24,  single ;  thorough  knowledge  in  all 
branches.  Good  references. — S.,  Holly  Cottage,  Cowleaze 
Road,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

/^.ARDENER  (Second),  in  a  good  Garden. 

\-A  — Advertiser  has  been  for  several  years  at  Messrs. 
Sprigings*  Nursery,  and  wishes  to  improve.  Strong,  active,  and 
willing. — C.  O.,  Mr.  Sprigings'  Nursery,  St.  Albans. 

GARDENER  (SECOND),    in   the    Houses.— 
Age  35  ;  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  profession.     Can 
be    well  .recimmended      Two   years'   good    character.     Please 
1    state   terms. — A.    B.,    Mr.    J.    Young.    33,    Burlington    Road, 
Fulham.  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Second),  where  several  are 
employed — Age  25  ;  has  been  with  me  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  had  the  care  of  an  Orchard  house, 
Vinery,  Conseivatory,  Sic.  Can  highly  recommend  him  to  any 
one  who  is  in  want  of  a  good  Gardener. — R.  CONIBEAR, 
Florist,  &c  ,  Ilfracombe. 

GARDENER  (Under,  or  Single-handed). 
— Understands  Kitchen  Gardening  and  Greenhouse 
Good  character.  — G.  W.,  38,  Cedar  Cottages,  Park  Road, 
Crouch  End,  Hornsey,  N. 

GARDENER    (Under).— In    the    Houses. 
Can    be    well    recommended. —  W.     H.#  Mr.     Bradley, 
Aldverk  Hail,  Rotherharo,  York. 

GARDENER   (Under).— Age    23,    single  ; 
good  character. — A.  A.,  The  Gardens,  Eastbury  Manor, 
Compton  Guildford,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Under)  in  a  Gentleman's 
establishment— Accustomed  to  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Garden,  and  Greenhouse  work.  Good  refererces  from  last  place. 
—J.  E.  BOLT,  4,  Mount  Pleasant,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Under),  in  the  Houses,  in  a 
Gentleman's  establishment. — Four  years'  good  character 
from  present  employer.  Bothy  preferred. — ALBERT  BR  1GHT, 
Brown  Candover,  Alresford,  Hants. 

ARDENER  (UNDER)  or    IMPROVER.— 

Age  21.  Give  a  small  Premium  if  required.  Four  years' 
good  character  from  present  employers. — HE  AD  GARDENER, 
Chacombe  Priory,  Chacombe,  Banbury. 

/"^.ARDENER  (Kitchen),  or  LABOURER. 

VJ      — Married  ;  excellent  character.    Also  a  boy  if  required. 
A.  M.,  Lower  Farnham  Road,  Aldershot. 

FOREMAN,  to  take  Charge  of  the  Houses.— 
Age  23  ;  10  years'  experience.  First-class  testimonials. 
— Address,  stating  terms,  fto  W.  N.,  4,  Beechfield  Cottages, 
Widmore  Road,  Bromley,  Kent. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  establishment. 
— Age  25 :  understands  Vines,  Peaches,  Pines,  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants.  C.  CULLIFORD,  Gardener,  Round 
Hill  House.  Sydenham,  can  with  confidence  recommend  a  man 
as  above.— H.  R.,  Round  Hill  House,  Sydenham. 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR.— Twenty 
years'  practical  experience;  well  up  in  all  branches  of 
the  Nursery  Trade.  Good  references. — W.,  45,  Garbett  Street, 
Birmingham.      

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  (INDOOR),   or  PROPAGATOR 
and  GROWER. — Young  ;  good  references. — A.,  Kings- 
field  Villa,  Roxborough  Road,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

FOREMAN  (General  Nursery).— Age  34  ; 
of  pushing  habits  and  successful  practice  in  leading  Nur- 
series.—QUERCUS,  Mr.  G.  Holmes,  it,  Sidmouth  Mews, 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 

FOREMAN  (Kitchen  Garden).— Young  ; 
well  experienced  in  Pruning  and  Training  Fruit  Trees. 
Last  situation  twelve  years.  Botby  preferred. — G.  B.,  41, 
Edinburgh  Place,  Brewery  Road,  Caledonian  Road,  N. 


FOREMAN    (or    Under).— Age    23;     has 
good  general  knowledge  of  Gardening  in  Ml  it1*  brancht  i. 

TIllL-f     V'.'.ns'     l;uii.I  cli.it. ict -ji      from      pK-s.-nt     ctnplnyi  I  .        |.     J. 

SEARING,  The  Gardens,  Monkhams,  Woodford,  Essex. 

PROPAGATOR  (Indoor),  or  Char-c  «.] 
1  lei  it  unent.—  Nearly  twelve  yemV  experiencf  iu  Propa- 
gating  and  Growing  of  Hard,  Soft-wooded,  and  Stove  Plants, 
K.vccllent  references —J.  M,  51.  Poitcn  Road,  West  Ken- 
sington Park,  London,  W. 

PROPAGATOR  (or  good  SECOND).— 
Age  21  ;  Seven  years' experience  with  Kom - -,  Conifi  I  »■ 
Rhododendrons,  Clematis,  &c.  Formerly  with  Messrs  Paul 
&  Son.— F.  STEVENS,  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking 
Nurseries,  Surrey, 

"JOURNEYMAN,   in  good   Garden.— Se\  en 

W  tears'  experience.  Strong,  and  good  workman.— GAR- 
DENER, The  Fire,  Frimley,  Surrey. 

fOURNEYMAN,  in  ihc  Housr,,  in  a  Noble 

*'  man's  crCentleman's  establishment.— Age  33;  seven  year*' 
experience.  Got  d  references.  Good  character.  Poihy  pre* 
ferred.— G.  WING,  Dunuhurch,  Rugby. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  good 
establishment. —Age  20;  three  years'  good  character, 
Bothy  preferred.  —  R.  HEARN,  Miss  Watcrhousc,  White- 
knights  Park,  near  Reading,  Berkshire. 

A  HEMS  LEY,  four  years  Foreman  in 
•  Plant  Department  at  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
seeks  an  engagement.  Is  a  good  Propagator  and  Plant  Grower, 
also  experienced  in  Fruit  Growing,  &c  —  A.  HEMSLEY, 
R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

TO  NURSERYMEN.— Wante.l,  by  a  young 
man,  a  situation.  Understands  Budding,  Grafting,  and 
General  Outdoor  Nursery-work.  Nine  years'  experience. — 
A.  B.,  1  Fulwell  Road,  Upper  Teddington,  S.W. 

ANAGER       SUPERINTENDENT      of 

Public  or  Private  Gardens  or  Estate,  at  home  or 
abroad. — Married,  no  encumbrance  ;  thorough  knowledge  of 
Plants,  Trees,  Seeds,  Management  of  Men  and  Accounts. 
Highest  reference. —X.,    90,   Rattray  Road,    Brixton,  S.W. 

ANAGER,    or    FOREMAN,    in    Nursery 

where  Plants  and  Fruit  are  Grown  for  Market. — 
FOREMAN,  Longland's  Paik  Nursery,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

To  the  Trade. 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  or  GROUND 
FOREMAN.— Twenty-five  years'  practical  experience 
in  leading  establishments.  Thoroughly  efficient  in  every 
branch.  Persevering  and  energetic.  Good  Landscape,  and 
well  up  in  giving  Estimates.  Would  Invoice  and  keep  Books 
if  required.  First-class  references. —  R.  M.,  Trinity  Place, 
Victoria  Street,  Chesterfield. 

To  Nurserymen. 

MANAGER,  and  occasional  TRAVELLER. 
Thoroughly  experienced,  energelic  and   trustworthy. — 
A.  B.,  Mrs.  Millar,  Annan  Terrace,  Wellington  Street,  Dundee. 

^TRAVELLER,     or     MANAGER.— Mr.     S. 

J-  Barratt  offers  his  services  to  those  requiring  a  thoroughly 
practical,  energetic  man,  conversant  with  every  branch  of  the 
Trade.— 37,  Benyon  Street,  Shrewsbury. 

T~  RAVELLER  and  SALESMAN,  or 
GENERAL  MANAGER.— W.  Lockver  (owing  to 
the  death  of  his  late  employer,  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn,  of  the  Fulham 
Nurseries),  is  now  open  to  an  engagement  as  above.  Has  had 
twenty  years'  experience  in  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade,  and 
had  the  Superintendence  of  Orders,  as  well  as  Traveller,  &c, 
with  the  late  Firm.  Has  a  first-class  connection  in  the  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Trade.— 36,  Lansdowne  Place,  Hove,  Brighton. 

rpo     FLORISTS    and     OTHERS.— 

JL  The  Advertiser  seeks  a  situation.  Twenty-five  years' 
experience  in  the  production  of  Cut  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Mush- 
rooms for  Covent  Garden.  Highly  recommended. — H.  SHER- 
MAN, ir.  Summit  Road,  Walihamstow. 

O     FLORISTS,     GENTLEMEN,     &c— 

Wanted,  a  situation  in  a  Florist's  or  Third  in  a  Gentle- 
man's Garden.  Age  20  ;  six  years'  experience.  Good  character. 
— Y.  Z.,  Shrewsbury  Road,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

HOPMAN      (Head),      MANAGER,      or 

TRAVELLER.— Large  experience  in  the  Seed  and  Nur- 
sery Trade.  Unexceptional  references. — M.  M.,  Mr.  Osman, 
14,  Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

HOPMAN      (Head),      or      MANAGING 

CLERK. — Age  38  ;  twenty  years' experience  of  the  Seed 
and  Nursery  Trade.  Moderate  salary.  Undeniable  references. 
—SEEDSMAN,  12,  Pelham  Road,  South  Wimbledon. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,  or  ASSISTANT.  —  Has  had 
several  years'  experience  in  the  Retail  Seed  Trade  ;  knows 
the  business  well.  Has  a  knowledge  of  plants. — W.  M,,  Mrs. 
Stewart.  45,  Innes  Street,  Inverness. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant).— Age  21  ;  has  had 
six  years'  good  experience  in  the  Retail  Seed  Trade. 
Trustworthy,  obliging,  and  of  good  addrtss.  Can  be  well 
recommended.  — A   S.,  8,  Market  Streel,  Cambridge. 

URSERY    CLERK,    TRAVELLER    and 

SALESMAN,  wishes  re-engagement.  Several  years' 
experience.  Good  reference. — W.  R.,  29,  South  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh. 


HOLLOWAYS  OINTMENT  and  PILLS 
effect  wonderful  cures  of  bad  Legs  and  old  Wounds. 
This  Ointment  is  a  true  "  detergent,"  and  these  Pills  are  irue 
"alteratives."  If  they  be  used  according  to  the  directions 
which  are  wrapped  round  each  pot  and  box,  there  is  no  Wound 
or  Ulcer,  however  obstinate,  but  will  yield  to  their  curative 
properties.  Numbers  of  persons  who  have  been  patients  in  the 
large  hospitals,  and  under  the  care  of  eminent  surgeons,  without 
deriving  the  least  benefit,  have  been  cured  by  Holloway's 
Ointment  and  Pills,  when  other  remedies  had  signally  filled. 
For  Glandular  Swellings  and  Diseases  of  the  Skin  there  are  no 
remedies  that  can  be  used  with  so  good  an  effect.  Harmless, 
they  are  yet  powerful ;  and  though  the  cure  they  effect  is  rapid, 
it  is  also  complete  and  permanent. 
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FOR 

EARLY  FORCING. 


WEBBS' 


FLOWERING 


BULBS. 


FOR  PRICES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE 

WEBBS'  JUH 
'|§?  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE, 

A  most  reliable  Guide  to  the 

Succeessful  Cultivation  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 

Gratis  and  Post-free. 


THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN, 

W0RD8LEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


PINES. — To  be  disposed  of,  by  a  party  who 
is  discontinuing  Pine-growing,  about  too  strong  Succession 
Plants  and  Rooted  Suckers.  A  few  Smooth  Cayennes,  but  chiefly 
Queens.     Apply  to 

F.    and    A.    DICKSON    and    SONS,   Upton    Nurseries, 
Chester. 


PHAL.ffiNOPSIS    STUARTIANA, 
PHALiENOPSIS    INTERMEDIA    PORTEI, 
PHALiENOPSIS    VIOLACEA. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  August  29,  at  half-past 
12  o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  fine  imported  plants  in  quantity, 
in  the  best  possible  condition,  of  PHAL^ENOPSIS  STUARTIANA,  PHAL^NOPSIS  VIO- 
LACEA, a  splendid  DENDROBIUM  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  flowers  resembling  as 
near  as  possible  in  size  and  colour  those  of  D.  infundibulum,  seventeen  on  a  spike,  and  upwards 
of  300  on  a  plant;  a  CYPRIPEDIUM  believed  to  be  new  and  fine  ;  SACCOLABIUM  HAR- 
RISONIANUM,  pure  white,  deliciously  fragrant  ;  LvELIA  PURPURATA,  grand  masses  ;  and 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA.  At  the  same  time  will  be  offered  fine  plants  of 
PHALvENOPSIS  SCHILLERIANA,  P.  AMABILIS,  VANDA  LOWII,  one  plant  of 
PHAL^NOPSIS  INTERMEDIA  PORTEI,  and  other  Choice  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND  OFFICES,  38,   KING   STREET,    COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,   W.C. 


IMPORTED      ORCHIDS. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL   by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  August  30, 
at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of 

Messrs.   SHTJTTLEWORTH,    CARDER    &    CO., 

191,    PARK    ROAD,    CLAPHAM,    S.W., 

a  grand  lot  of  imported  plants  of  BARKERIA  SKINNERI,  BARKERIA  SPECTABILIS, 
CATTLEYA  SKINNERI,  ODONTOGLOSSUM  GRANDE,  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
CRISPUM  (ALEXANDRA),  ODONTOGLOSSUM  PULCHELLUM,  EPIDENDRUM 
MACROCHILUM,  LYCASTE  SKINNERI,  splendid  masses  and  extraordinary  fine  bulbs  ; 
ONCIDIUM  WENTWORTHIANUM,  ONCIDIUM  ORNITHORRHYNCUM,  &c. 

All  in  the  best  possible  condition. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,  38,  KING   STREET,  COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


CONSERVATORIES  &  HOTHOUSES. 


THE  LARGEST  A  BEST  MANUFACTURERS. 
J. WEEKS  3c  C?,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Editorial  Communications  should  he  addressed  to  "  The  Editors  f  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher."  at  the  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,  London    W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnhw.  &  Co  ,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefnars,  City  of  London,  in    the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  dv 
the  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  August  a6.  1882. 

Agent  for  Manchester— John  Hrvwood.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mbnziss  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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NOTICE.  —  Will  be  published  with  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  for  next  Saturday, 
Sept.  9,  a  Double-page  Coloured  Plate  of  a 
-GROUP  of  GLADIOLI." 

For  further  particulars,  see  page  294. 

NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Street,  Covatt  Garden,  Post 
Office  being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and. 
Postal  Orders  should  now  be  made  payable 
at  DRURY  LANE. 

R   Y    S    T   A    L       P   A   L   A    C    E.— 

GREAT    FRUIT   SHOW,    SEPT.  8  and  9.     Entries 
close  Sept.  1.     Schedules  and  Entry  Forms  now  ready.    Apply  to 
W.  G.  HEAD,  Crystal  Palace. 

GRAND  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SHOW.— 
The  Growers  and  Exhibitors  of  Dahlias  are  hereby 
reminded  that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  a  Grand 
National  Show  of  these  Flowers,  at  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 
on  SEPTEMBER  8  and  9.  Entries  must  be  made  not  later 
than  September  4,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  of  whom  Schedules  may  be  obtained. 

THOMAS  MOORE,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer. 
Botabic  Garden,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

T^IE  INTERNATIONAL  POTATO 
EXHIBITION  will  be  held  at  the  CRYSTAL 
PALACE,  SYDENHAM,  on  SEPTEMBER  20  and  21.  when 
Prizes  amounting  to  ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded.  Entries  close  on  September  12. 
For  Schedules  and  particulars  apply  to 

W.  PRETYMAN,  23.  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 

ROYAL  CALEDONIAN 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  FRUIT  and  FLOWER 
SHOW,  to  be  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh 
(adjoining  Waverley  Station,  North  British  Railway),  on 
WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  September  13  and  14 
ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  in  Prize  money  offered. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ROYAL 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
By  the  kindness  and  under  the  Patronage  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Hevniker,  and  Patronage  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Henniker, 
a  FETE  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  at  Thornham  Hall, 
Eye.  Suffolk,  on  TUESDAY.  September  12,  in  aid  of  the 
above  Institution.  Mellis  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway,  is 
about  2  miles  from  the  grounds.    Admission  cards,  ir.  each,  may 


1  e  had  on  application  to 


J.  PERKINS,  Hon.  Sec. 


8000  Winter-flowering  Carnations.  8000 

rpWELVE    well-rooted    Plants    in    six    best 

-L      varieties  by  post,  +r.  ;  per  100,  28*.  ;  larger,  in  pots,  5.J. 
per  dozen,  35r.  i.er  100.     See  CATALOGUE. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 


J£ARLY  FORCING  BULBS.-CARTERS'. 
TAMES   CARTER  and  CO.  have  received 

**  their  numeious  consignments  of  the  above,  in  splendid 
condition. 

DLANT   at  once   EARLY   FORCING 

*-  BULBS  for  the  decoration  of  the  Conservatory,  Drawing- 
room,  &c. ,  at  Christmas  time. 

CARTERS'  EARLY  WHITE  HYACINTHS,  25s.  per  100, 
3s.  6d  per  do?en,  41/.  each. 

CARTERS' EARLY  WHITE  HYACINTHS  (Blue  Skin), 
17.C  6d.  per  100,  is.  bd.  per  dozen,  31/.  each. 

CARTERS*    EARLY  BLUE  HYACINTHS,    i2r.   bd.  per 
100,  is.  ad.  per  dozen,  -^d.  each. 

CARTERS'     LIGHT      BLUE     NEAPOLITAN     HYA- 
CINTHS, 151.  per  100.  ar.  per  dozen,  -id.  each. 

CARTERS'  DARK  BLUE  NEAPOLITAN  HYA- 
CINTHS, 151.  per  100,  2s.  per  dozen,  3d.  each. 

CARTERS' EARLY  DOUBLE  YELLOW  NARCISSUS, 
17$.  6d.  per  100,   2$.  6./.  per  dozen,  $d.  each. 

CARTERS'  EARLY  WHITE  NARCISSUS,  12*.  6d.  per 
100,  2r.  per  doz.,  31/.  each 

CARTERS' DOUBLE  SNOWDROPS,  large,  301.  per  ioco, 
31.  bd,  per  100. 

CARTERS'  SINGLE  SNOWDROPS,  30*.  per  1000,  3r.  6d. 
per  100. 

CARTERS'  DUC  VAN  THOL  TULIPS,  Redand Yellow, 
single,  10J.  bd.  per  100,  ir.  6d.  per  dozen.,  &c. ,  &c,  &c. 

COLLECTIONS,  including  the  above  and  other  choice  vars., 
price  5$.,  js.  bd.,  16s.,  24$.,  451.,  65s.,  85s.,  and  io8r.  Carriage 
Free. 

ARTERS,    The   Queen's   Seedsmen, 

By  Royal  Command  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
37   and    238,     HIGH     HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


c 


'PWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 

J-  CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &C.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  25s. 
R.  SMITH  and  CO.,   Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


r  APAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 

-^-^     10s.  6d.,   rsr.  and  21*.    A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,  superb,   7s.  6d.,  ioj.  id.  and  151. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

A  Special  Cheap  Offer  of 

NARCISSUS  will    be   enclosed   in   my  new 
ABC  BULB  GUIDE  for  1882.     Free  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,    Hale    Farm   Nurseries,    Tottenham, 
London. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 
'"PEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  45^-inch  pots,  £2  per  100,  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO.,  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol 

ULL'S  choice  PRIMULAS  (alba  and  rosea), 

and  choicest  CINERARIAS. — 150,000  of  the  above  at 
is.  i,d.  per  dozen,  js.  per  100  ;  6or.  per  1000 — all  good,  strong, 
and  healthy.     Terms  cash  with  all  orders. 

T.  FLETCHER  and  SON,  Florists,  &c,  Chesterfield. 

New  Currant,  Black  Champion. 

JAMES    CARTER    and    CO.    are    now 
Booking  Orders  for  this  the  best  Black  Currant  in  the  World. 
It  "was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Committee,  and  greatly  admired  by  all  who 
saw  the  Fruit  exhibited  last  year.     Stock  limited. 

Price,  5-r.  each,  55s.  per  dozen — so  long  as  unsold. 
The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 

WANTED,   B I TTE~R  WILLOW  Cuttings", 
strong,    from    a  years'   growth.      Send   sample    and 
particulars  to 
JAMES  DICKSONANDSONS,"Newton"Nurseries,  Chester. 

ANTED,      Thousands     of     POPLARS^ 

THUYA  ORIENTALIS,  EVERGREEN  PRIVET, 
and  SPRUCE  FIR.     Estimates  to 

H.  MARSHALL,  Nursery,  Barnham,  Arundel. 

ANTED,    3000    ROSES,   in    Standards, 

Half-Standards,  and  Dwarfs,  good  specimens  and  best 
sorts,  to  make  a  Rosery  ;  also  500  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUM  S, 
PEACHES,  and   APRICOTS,    in    Standards— Peaches   and 
Apricots  to  be  trained.     State  lowest  price  to 
A.  &.  D. ,  Messrs.  Smith  &  Son,  Bookstall,  Slough  Station. 

ANTED,     100    good     trained    PEACH 

and    NECTARINE    TREES.      Must    be    in    good 
health,    well-rooted,    in  a  bearing   state.      State   price,   name, 
size  of  trellis  each  will  cover,  and  full  particulars  to 
JOHN  GOUGH,  The  Gardens,  Hairfield  Grove,  Uxbridge. 

ANTED,     PINES,      fine     PEACHES^ 

APPLES,    and   PEARS  (good  sorts),   TOMATOS, 
CUCUMBERS,  &c.    Also  choice  CUT  FLOWERS. 

WISE   and   RIDES,  Fruit  and   Flower  Salesmen,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


Early  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c.  for  present  Planting. 

BULBOUS  PLANTS  of  all  kinds,  OKCHUJS   &c 

T^HE    NEW    PLANT    AND    IiULB    COM- 

,V;,s.,P..A-Ny  beg  t0  annt»">ce  that  their  AUTUMN  CATA- 
LOGUE is  just  published,  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 


TJELGIAN  STOCK  of  FORCING  PLANTS 

J-*  of  the  Ornamental  Plant  Nursery  of  Ghent. 

AZALEA   INDICA  and   MOLLIS   with   buds,    CAMEL- 
LIAS with  buds,    1.EUTZIA  GRACILIS,    HELLEBORUS 
NIGRA,      SPIR/EA    JAPONICA    and    PALMATA,     &c. 
CA1ALOGUE  free  on  application.      Send  Orders  directly  to 
JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  &c. 
f<    G.    VAN    TUBERGEN,  Jun.,   Haarlem, 

V^«      Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now   ready,    and 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  as,  Savage  Gardens 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

TTea  Roses. 
HE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries    Garston,   near  Liverpool,   have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 


"DOMAN  HYACINTHS.— A  large  consigrf- 

J-  V  ment  of  first  quality  will  be  ready  for  delivery  next  week 
Special  terms  on  application  to 

HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 
'T'HE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 

.,  COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting 

CATALOGUE    free.  The  Trade  supplied. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

Azaleas,  Camellias,  Palms,  Eoses,  &c. 

CI  VUYLSTEKE,  Nurseryman,  Loochristi, 
'•     near  Ghent,  Belgium.      Wholesale  CATALOGUE  may 
be  had  free  of  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  London,  E.C. 
N.  B.  Plants  grown  specially  for  English  Trade. 

XTXHIBITION  of  SINGLE   DAHLIAS.— 

J—^  5000  of  these  are  now  in  flower  at  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham.  The  collection  embraces  all  the  finest 
sorts  in  cultivation  —  the  New  Large-flowered  Strain  being 
particularly  attractive.      An  inspection  is  cordially  invited. 

THOMAS   S.  WARE,  Hale    Farm  Nurseries,    Tottenham. 
London. 


(CREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 

V^     in  great  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 


-  -riptive 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO. 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


Nurserymen    and    Seed 


A  Special  Cheap  Offer  of 

HARDY  PLANTS  will  be  found  enclosed 
inmynewABC  BULB  GUIDE  for  1882.     Free  on 
application. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE,   Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 
London. 

To  the  Trade. 

WAITE,  NASH,  HUGGINS  AND  CO.'S 
Wholesale  CATALOGUE  of  Hyacinths  and  other 
bulbs  has  been  posted  to  all  their  customers  ;  if  not  received, 
another  copy  shall  be  sent  on  application. 

79,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 

T  ILY    OF    THE    VALLEY.  —  Every    one 

-*-^     flowerable  ;  per  rooopieces,  33*. ;  ro.ooo  pieces,  £.16,  cash. 
JULIUS  HOFFMANN.  Berlin,  S.  p.,  r3t,  Ropnickerslrasse. 

FOR  SALE,  several  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE   PLANTS  ;    also   EXOTIC    FERNS.      All 
clean  and  healthy.     Apply  to 
A  PATERSON,  Pontypool  Park,  Pontvpool. 

AXIFRAGA         DIVERSIFOLIA.— 

New  Seed  of  this  most  distinct  Himalayan  yellow-flowered 
species  is  now  offered  in  is.  6d.  and  35.  6d.  packets 

RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.,    Nurserymen,  &c, 
Newry. 

Gardenia  intermedia. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS,  in  5-inch 
pots,  to  flower  this  winter,  2s.  each,  i&s.  per  dozen  ;  nice 
plants  in  60s,  gd.  each,  6s.  per  dozen.  A  few  large  plants, 
about  4  feet,  which  will  be  full  of  flowers  this  winter  ;  price  on 
application.     CATALOGUE  free. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

CAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 
V^  PLANTS. 

VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  3*.  bd.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  3s.  per  1000. 

Packages  3d.  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,  Crayford  ;  or  J.    BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Strawberries. 
)AUL  AND  SON    can   supply  strong   trans- 
planted Runners,   and  in  small  pots,  of  above. 
Priced  LIST  on  application. 
The  "Old"  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Special  Trade  Sale  of  Dutcii  Bulbs.  Monday  next. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SKLL  by  AUCTION,  at  llie  Mart,  Tokenhouse 
Yard,  City,  E.C,  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  at  it. 30  o'Clock 
precisely,  over  Sco  lots  of  first-class  HYACINTHS.  TULIPS, 
CROCUS,  NARCISSUS.  SNOWDROPS,  and  other  ROOTS, 
Irom  Holland  :  lotted  specially  to  suit  the  Trade 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  EC. 

Walthamstow  —Clearance  Sale 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  the  Proprietor,  who  is  leaving  the 
residence  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The 
Priory.  Clay  Street,  Walthamstow.  on  TUESDAY.  Seotem- 
ber  12,  at  1  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  CAMELLIAS,  and  AZALEAS;  a  very 
fine  collection  of  Sho»v  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (described  in 
Gardeners'  Magazine  in  November  last),  Standard  and  Dwarf 
ROSES  LAWN  MOWER,  IRON  ROLLER,  SEATS,  and 
numerous  other  GARDEN  REQUISITES. 

Catalogues  had  of  the  Gardener,  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  EC. 

F.  &  A.  Smith's  Nursery,  Thurlow  Park,  West 

DULWICH. 

By  order  of  the  Mortgagee.      Without  Reserve. 

IMPORTANT  to  the  TRADE  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  September  13 
and  14,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  dav,  the  whole  of  the 
Stock  in  Trade,  comprising  60,000  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE  PLANTS,  a  splendid  lot  of  3000  AZALEAS  and 
CAM  ELL!  AS,  embracing  several  fine  speciun  ne  of  the  choicest 
varieties  ;  10,000  Soft  and  Hard-wooded  HEATHS,  in  48's  and 
larger  pots  :  10  000  small  succession  HEATHS.  10,000  well- 
berried  SOLANUMS,  3oooZonalandTMCoInrGKRANlUM5, 
is  000  PELARGONIUMS,  5000  CINERARIAS,  an  excellent 
strain  :  a  fine  stock  of  ASPARAGUS  PLUMOSUS,  600 
PALMS,  &c.  Also  Utensils  in  Trade,  including  Covered 
SPRING  VAN,  OPEN  DITTO,  Heavy  and  Light  Spring 
CARTS,  POTS,  BARROWS,  and  othtr  effects. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  of  W.  H. 
BENNETT,  Esq.,  Solicitor.  14.  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.  ;  and 
of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers.  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

N.B.  The  well-known  NURSERY  to  be  DISPOSED  OF, 
by  Older  of  the  Mortgagee,  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Full  parti- 
culars of  the  Auctioneers. 

Lee,  Kent. 
PRELIMINARY     NOTICE 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE   and    MORRIS 
are  instructed  by 
Mr.     BENJAMIN      MALLER 
to  conduct    his  ANNUAL    SALE  of   ERICAS,  Sac,   on  the 
Premises  as  above,  on  TUESDAY,  September  10,  i88z. 

8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Lea  Bridge  Nurseries.— Leyton. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
beg  to  announce  that  they  are  instructed  by  Mr.  John 
Fraser  to  hold  his  ANNUAL  SALE  of  HEATHS  and  other 
WINTER  BLOOMING  PLANTS,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
StPTEMBER  so. 

Further  particulars  will  appear. 

Tottenham,  N.- Annual  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
beg  to  announce  that  they  have  received  instructions 
from  Mr.  John  Mailer  to  hold  his  ANNUAL  SALE  of 
WINTER  BLOOMING  HEATHS  and  other  PLANTS  on 
THURSDAY,  September  21. 

The  Stock  is  iu  remarkably  fine  condition,  and  an  inspection 
is  solicited. 

Preliminary  Notice. 

Ey  order  of  the  Executors  of  Mr  R    N.  Osborn,  deceased. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  favoured  with  instructions  from  the  Executors  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City, 
E  C,  on  THURSDAY,  October  5,  the  following  properties  :— 

FUI.HAM.— An  attractive  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
ESTATE,  situate  in  New  King's  Road,  having  frontages  of 
about  2000  ft.  to  existing  roads,  and  containing  a  total  area  of 
4a.  or.  11  p.  ;  also  the  detached  brick-built  Residence  and 
Conservatory  attached. 

SUNBURY.  —  The  productive  FREEHOLD  ESTATE 
known  as  Osbnrn's  Old  Nursery,  containing  17  a.  o  r.  n  p., 
together  with  the  Goodwill  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Business, 
established  for  so  many  years,  and  -enjoying  a  woild-wide  repu- 
tation. There  is  also  a  detached  eight-roomed  House,  nine 
newly-erected  Greenhouses,  heated  upon  the  most  improved 
principles,  Pits,  Sheds,  Stabling,  and  other  Out-buildings.  The 
property  could  be  profitably  utilised  for  building  purposes, 
without  interfering  with  the  remainder  of  the  land  for  carrying 
on  the  present  business. 

HAMPTON  (ten  minutes' walk  from  Fulwell  Station).— A 
compact  FREEHOLD  ESTATE  known  as  Osborn's  Nursery, 
Broad  Lane,  Hampton,  containing  an  area  of  5  acres.  It  is  now 
cultivated  and  cropped  with  Fruit  Trees  and  other  nursery 
stock,  but  is  also  adapted  for  building  purposes. 

Particulars  and  plans  of  the  several  estates  are  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  may  be  had  on  application  of  Messrs. 
WALKER,  BELWARD,  and  WHITFIELD,  Solicitors,  5, 
Southampton  Street.  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  ;  or  of  the  Auctioneers 
and  Surveyors,  8.  New  Broad  Street,  E.C  ,  and  Leytonstone. 

N.B.  Messis.  P-  &  M.  would  urge  the  Trade  and  others  to 
make  an  early  inspection  of  the  thriving  young  Nursery  Stock 
growing  at  Sunbuty  and  Hampton.  The  Evergreens  and  Fruit 
Trees,  as  well  as  the  Roses  (which  are  now  in  bloom),  for  careful 
selection  of  sorts,  and  luxuriance  of  growth,  cannot  be  surpassed. 
The  whole  will  be  sold  by  Auction,  unless  the  purchasers  of  the 
Freehold  Estate  agree  to  take  the  Stock  at  a  valuation. 

Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C  ,  on  WEDNESDAY,  September  6,  at 
half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  without  reserve,  a  fine  COL- 
LECTION of  EAST  INDIAN  ORCHIDS,  the  Property  of 
a  Gentleman  at  Wood  Green,  amongbt  which  will  be  found 
some  fine  specimens  of- 


Saccolabium  Turneri,  from 
Mr.  Turner's  original  plant 

Phalamopsis  leucoirhqda 

I  .1.I1.1.  anceps  Dawsoni 

Dendrobium     Ainsworthii    ro- 
se um 

Aerides  Schn'Ueiii,  three  leads 


Saccolabium  Holfordii,  from 

the  original  plant 
AogrEecum  Kutschyi 
T.telia.  elegans  alba 
Dendrobium  Brymcruiiuini 
Vaiula  ccetulea,  fine  plant 
Aerides  affiue  super  bum 


And  many  othtr  rare  and  valuable  plants. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  G  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  September  4, 
WEDNESDAY,  September  6.  and  SATURDAY,  September  9 
(next),  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely.  DUTCH  BULBS, 
comprising  Double  and  Single  HYACINTHS.  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SCILLAS.  NARCISSUS,  SNOWDROPS,  and 
other  BULBS,  just  arrived  from  well-known  firms  in  Holland, 
in  lots  to  suit  the  trade  and  private  buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Wednesday  Next. 

12  CasesofODONlOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA  and  species, 
from  Bogota,  received  direct. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY,  September  6, 
12  Cases  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA  and 
species,  from  BoEOta,  received  direct  in  good  condition,  and 
sold  in  cases  as  imported. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Rooms  and  Offices,  38.  KingStreet,  Covent  Garden,  W  C. 

Wednesday  next. 
PHAL.EN0PS1S     STUARTIANA,     P.      INTERMEDIA 
PORTEI,      CYPRIPEDIUM      C1LI0LARE,     DEN- 
DROBIUM DEAREI. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C, on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  September  6, 
at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  H.  Low  & 
Co.,  fine  imported  plants,  in  quantity,  in  the'best  possible  con- 
dition, of  PHAL/ENOPSIS  STUARTIANA,  P.VIOLACEA, 
DENDROBIUM  DEAREI,  D.  MACROPHYLLUM 
DEAREI,  CYPRIPEDIUM  CILIOLARE.  new  species  ;  the 
rare  and  lovely  PALUMBINA  CANDIDA.  SACCOLABIUM 
HARRISONIANUM.  At  the  same  time  will  be  offered 
CATTLEYA  DOWIANA,  CYPRIPEDIUM  SPICERI- 
ANUM,  PHAL/ENOPSIS  AMABILIS,  P.  SCHILLERI- 
ANA.  one  plant  of  P.  INTERMEDIA  PORTEI,  and  other 
CHOICE  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 
CATTLEYA  MAXIMA,  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEX- 
ANDRA, ONUD1UM  MARSHALLIANUM,  CATT- 
LEYA DOWIANA. 
MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  September  7,  at  half  past  12 
o'Clock  precisely,  extra  fine  importations  of  the  above,  together 
with  others. 

The  Odontoglossum  Alexandra;  and  Oncidium  Marshallianum 
in  this  Sale  are  of  unprecedented  size  and  quality. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  Sep- 
tember 7.  Sixteen  Cases  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEX- 
ANDRA, each  containing  some  hundreds  of  plants,  and 
received  m  fine  condition. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Rooms  and  Offices,  38,  KingStreet,  Covent  Garden,W.C. 

Thursday  Next. 
IMPORTED  ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  Sep- 
tember 7,  by  order  of  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  an  importation  of 
LALIA  PURPURATA,  collected  in  the  locality  from  whence 
comes  the  varieties  alba  and  rnarmorata  grandiflora,  and 
specially  selected  by  the  collector :  also  CATTLEYA  cr 
LALIA  species,  probably  hybrid.  The  large  and  long  flower- 
spikes  and  numerous  flower  seats  give  promise  of  a  fine  thing. 
Only  six  plants  in  one  clump  were  found  with  the  Laelia  pur- 
purata.  CATTLEYA  SPECIES,  habit  of  C.  amethystoglossa, 
only  plant  found  growing  with  above.  CYPRIPEDIUM 
INS1GNE  AUREUM,  a  new  and  beautiful  variety,  very 
distinct. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Rooms  and  Office,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.  C. 

Important  Sale  of  Orchids  and  Other  Stove  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  LYON  and  TURNBULL 
have  received  instructions  from  Messrs.  Drummond 
Brothers,  Nurserymen,  Edinburgh,  lo  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  September  13  and  14, 
within  the  Calton  Convening  Rooms.  Waterloo  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, a  valuable  portion  of  their  NURSERY  STOCK,  in  fine 
condition,  and  comprising  a  large  number  of  Orchids,  including 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  (true),  Phalaenopsis  amabilis  (true).  Den- 
drobium nobile  Wallichianum  (true),  and  several  varieties  of 
Calanthe,  Cattleya,  Cypripedium,  Dendrobium,  Lycaste  Skin- 
neri, Odontoglossum,  Oncidium,  &c.  ;  also  a  number  of  Ca- 
mellias. Azaleas,  Ferns  (including  Angiopteris  Brongniartiana), 
and  other  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  many  of  them  being 
large  specimens. 

The  Sale  will  take  place  in  the  Calton  Convening  Rooms, 
Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  on  WEDNESDAY,  September  13, 
at  1  o'Clock,  and  on  THURSDAY,  September  14,  at  12  o'Clock. 

Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Auc- 
tioneers, 51,  George  Street  ;  or,  to  Messis.  DRUMMOND 
BROTHERS,  82,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Highly  Important  Sale  of  Orchids. 

MESSRS.  SMITH  and  DEWAR,  79, 
George  Street,  Edinburgh,  bee  to  intimate  that  they 
have  been  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  THURS- 
DAY, September  14,  at  12  o'Clock  noon,  a  very  valuable  lot  of 
SPECIMEN  ORCHIDS,  the  property  of  Alex.  Paterson, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  Bridge  of  Allan,  whose  houses  are  getting  too 
crowded,  and  is  thus  compelled  to  sell  some  of  his  larger  speci- 
mens to  make  room.  The  plants  offered  are  in  perfect 
health,  and  are  worth  the  attention  of  all  Orchid  buyers. 
They  consist  of  specimen  Vandas  of  the  best  varieties  of  tricolor 
and  suavis,  Cattleya  Warneri,  with  79  bulbs,  and  nearly 
30  inches  across  ;  Cattleya  labiata,  true  Cattleya  Triana:  Symei, 
Cattleya  Mendelii.  "  "  Boyd's  var.  ;  "  Aerides  suavissimum,  ori- 
ginal var. ;  A.  Reicheobachii,  Chysis  bractescens,  largest 
known  plant ;  a  splendid  Anthur'ium  Schetzerianum,  Veitch's 
var.,  nearly  15  feet  in  circumference.  &c. 

There  will  also  be  SOLD,  same  day  and  place,  a  very  valu- 
able consignment  of  ORCHIDS,  the  property  of  Mr.  Sander, 
St.  Alban's,  consisting  of  Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  Cattleya 
Sanderiana,  a  lot  of  very  rare  Masdevallias,  such  as  M.  Macrura, 
M.  Winniana,  M.  Roezhi,  &c. 

Catalogues  can  be  had  by  applying  to  Mr,  WM.  THOM- 
SON, Jun.,  Clovenfords,  by  Galashiels,  N.B.,  who  has  charge 
of  the  salo,  and  who  will  also  be  glad  to  execute  commissions 
for  any  one  who  is  unable  to  attend. 


To  the  Trade. 
WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
JOHN     FRASER,   of   The    Nurseries,    Lea 

f  Bridge  Road,  Leyton,  begs  to  invite  attention  to  his  laige 
and  line  stock  of  the  best  sorts  of  Winter-floweriug  H  EATHS, 
EPACRIS.  AZALEAS,  GARDENIAS.  LAPAGERIAS, 
Autumn- flowering  CH  RYSANTH  EMUMS,  SOLANUMS, 
GENISTAS,  Double  While  PRIMULAS,  and  other  useful 
plants,  many  thousands  of  which  will  be  offered  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION  on  SEPTEMBER  20  next  in  large  lots  to  suit  the 
Trade.  There  will  also  be  included  in  the  sale  a  large  quantity 
of  fine  plants  of  Maie'chal  Niel  ROSES,  about  10  fett :  and 
considerable  numbers  of  AM  PELOPSIS  VEITCHII.  3  to  4 
feet;  CLEMATIS  JACKMANNI,  and  other  HARDY 
CLIMBERS  ;  together  with  upwards  of  3030  of  Fraser's  choice 
strain  of  CYCLAMEN,  and  many  other  plants. 

An  inspection  is  respectfully  solicited.  Catalogues  are  being 
prepared,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

FOR  SALE,  or  to  LET,  FREEHOLD 
LAND,  several  Acres,  well  adapted  for  Florists,  Nursery- 
men, in  one  or  more  acre  plots.  House,  &c,  would  be  built  if 
desired.     Plans  and  particulars  of 

Mr.  J.  EMBLETON,  49,  Yoik  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E.,  and 
Suffolk  House,  New  Hampton. 

OR    SALE,  or    to    LET,    a  pretty  COf^ 

TAGE  Residence,  containing  4  Bed-rooms,  2  Parlours, 
Kitchen,  Scullery,  &c.  The  House  contains  every  convenience, 
and  has  a  large  garden  suitable  for  the  erection  of  glass. 

Apply  to  Mr.  J.  EMBLETON,  49,  York  Road,  S.E.  (close 
to  Waterloo),  and  Suffolk  House,  New  Hampton. 

To  Market  Gardeners  and  others. 

THE  CORPORATION  OF  READING 
are  prepared  TO  LET,  from  Michaelmas  next  (fur  a 
term  if  desired),  a  substantial  HOUSE  and  OUTBUILDINGS, 
together  with  10  acres  or  more  of  Sewage-Irrigated  LAND  fur 
Maiket  Garden  Purposes. 

Cards  to  view  and  particulars  can  be  obtained  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
CHAMPION,  Manor  Farm,  Whitley,  near  Reading. 
Reading,  Aug.  16,  1882. 

ROYAL       CALEDONIAN 

HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 

GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  FRUIT  and  FLOWER  SHOW, 

to  be  held  in  the  Waveiley  Market,  Edinburgh  (adjoining 
Waverley  Station.  North  British  Railway),  on  WEDNE-DAY 
and  THURSDAY,  September  13  and  14.  ONE  THOUSAND 
POUNDS  in  prize  money  offered.  A  Military  Band  will  be  in 
attendance  each  day  from  2  till  5,  and  from  6  till  g. 

Admission  on  Wednesday  from  n  to  1,  2s.  6d.  (by  Ticket,  or 
payable  at  door) ;  from  1  till  10,  is.  ;  Thursday  from  10  till  5,  is.  ; 
from  5  till  10,  6d.  Tickets  at  Wood  &  Co.'s,  George  Street,  and 
the  various  Seed  Warehouses.  Members'  ordinary  tickets 
available  for  any  of  the  above  hours.  Applications  for  Member- 
ship received,  and  tickets  issued  up  to  September  12. 

The  North  British  Railway  Company  have  arranged  lo  run 
Excursion  Trains  from  most  parts  of  their  system  at  very  low 
fares,  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  September  13  and  14. 
Judges'  Headquarters  in  Waterloo  Hotel. 

DESIGNS  Made  and  Works   EXECUTED 

In  the  Arrangement  of  TERRACES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
FLORAL  CORRIDORS,  ROOF  GARDENS  on  uninter- 
esting Lead  Flats.  &c,  formed  with  substantial  PULHAMITE 
KERB  for  the  FLOWER  BORDERS.  JARDINIERE,  &c  , 
in  TERRA-COTTA  or  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  of  various 
colours. 

BALUSTRADES,  VASES,  PEDESTALS,  FIGURES. 
FOUNTAINS,  CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW  BOXES 
in  great  variety,  suitable  for  any  style  of  House. 

Various  Specimens  of  KERB  or  EDGING.  PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT  GRAVEL  PATHING  for  GARDEN,  TER- 
RACE and  other  WALKS  and  FLOORS,  to  be  seen  at  the 
Hotticultural  Company's,  Regent  Street,  \V.  :  at  The  Orchard, 
Philip  Lane,  Tottenham  ;  and  at  our  Brixton  Depot  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  above  to  be  seen.  DURABILITY 
GUARANTEED. 

A  Photographic  Book  of  over  2co  Illmtrations,  with  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  for  Inspection  on  receipt  of  twelve  stamps. 


Address — 

PUXHAM  &  SON,  The  Works,  Broxbourne. 

(Established  in  1817.) 

Robert  Arthur  Osborn,  deceased. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  all 
Creditors  and  other  persons  having  any  CLAIMS  or 
DEMANDS  against  or  upon  the  estate  of  ROBERT  ARTHUR 
OSBORN,  late  of  Fulham,  Hampton,  and  Sunbury,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  but  lately  residing  at  Hastings,  in  the 
County  of  Sussex,  and  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  the  County  of 
Kent,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  trading  under  the  style  of 
Osborn  and  Sons  (who  died  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  iS3?, 
and  whose  Will  was  proved  by  Thomas  William  Shoosntith,  ot 
the  Lime  Works,  Camberwell,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Manager 
of  Lime  Works,  and  John  Edward  Ewing,  of  Eaton,  near 
Norwich,  Nurseryman,  in  the  Principal  Registry  of  the  Probate 
Division  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice,  on  the  ad 
day  of  August.  1S82),  are  hereby  REQUIRED  TO  SEND  m 
writing  the  particulars  of  their  CLAIMS  or  DEMANDS  to  us, 
the  undersigned,  the  Solicitors  for  the  said  Executors,  on  or 
before  (he  6ih  day  of  OCTOBER  NEXT,  after  which  day  the 
said  Thomas  William  Shoosmrth  and  John  Edward  Ewing  will 
proceed  to  distribute  the  assets  of  the  said  Robert  Arthur 
Osborn  among  the  parties  entitled  thereto,  having  regard  to  the 
debts  and  claims  only  of  which  they  shall  then  have  had  notice, 
and  they  will  not  be  liable  for  the  assets  of  the  said  deceased  or 
any  part  thereof  so  distributed  to  any  person,  of  whose  debt, 
claim,  or  demand  they  .shall  not  then  have  had  notice. — Dated 
this  oih  day  of  August,  1882. 

WALKER,  BELWARD  and  WHITFIELD,  5,  Southamp- 
ton Street,  Bloomsbury,  Solicitors  for  the  said  Executors. 

Fifty  Nurseries,   Market  Gardens,  Florist  and  Seed 
BUSINESSES  to  be  DISPOSED  OF. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS' 
HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  contains  full 
particulars  of  the  above,  and  can  be  obtained,  E^atis,  at 
8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. __„^^_ 

PliOTHEROE  AND  MORRIS,  Horti- 
cultural, Markbt Gardkn  and  Estate  Auctionhhks 
and  Valukrs,  8.  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  and  at  Leyton- 
stone,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 
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TEN        THOUSAND        ROSES 
IN    POTS. 
On  own  roots  and  Seedling  Briers. 
TEA,    NOISETTE.    CHINA,    and    HYBRID    TEAS,  a 
select  LIST  of  the  leading  varieties. 

s-inch  pots  fxsl  selection),  fine,  bushy,  iJ4.  »  to  2J3  feet. 
5-inch  pots  (2d  selection),  fine,  bushy,  1,  ijjtoi  feet. 
7-inch  pots,  suitable  for  forcing. 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  5  to  7  inch  pots.  4.  5,  6  to  3  feet 

Second  to  none  in  quality. 
GEO.  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

ST    R     A     W    B     E     R     R     I     E~sT 
The  best  sorts  for  Fruiting  next  year. 
V.   H.  DE  THURY.  )  Strong    plants,    all    well   rooted, 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,    V     in    small    pots,    10s.    per    i^xs, 
PRESIDENT,  )      90J.  per  roco. 

Also  strong  plants  of  the  al>ove,  Ironi  open  ground,  m,  &/. 
per  ioo,  at*,  per  1000.  Package  free.  Extra  plants  ior 
carriage.      Cash  from  unknown  correspondents. 

H.  J.  HARDY,  F.R.H.S.,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds, 
Bures,  Suffolk. 


STRAWBERRY        PLANTS,         HERBA- 
CEOUS   CALCEOLARIAS,    CUTTINGS    of   SOFT 
WOODED  PLANTS, 
STRAWBERRY    PLANTS     in     50    of  the    finest    varieties, 
true  to  name.     Catalogues  post-free.    Purchaser's  selec- 
tion, per  100,  from  ground.    31.  6,1.  ;    in  5-in  pots,  25*.  ; 
in  ajj-in.  pots,    12s.  6d.      Our  selection,  per  ioo,   from 
ground,  2$.  6d.  ",  in  5-in.  pots,  ao$.  ;  in  2j^-in.  pots,  10s. 
5C0  plants,  our  selection,  in  20  good  varieties,  for  21s, 
100  plants,  our  selection,  in  43  good  varieties,  for  51. 
HERBACEOUS   CALCEOLARIAS,    of  a   beautilul    strain, 
dwarf,    and    in   good  variety  ol  colour,  strong  seedlings 
for  potting,  is.  &/.  per  diz.,  ior.  per  too  ;  also  in  aj^-in. 
pots,  3s.  per  dor.,  acr.  per  100. 
CUTTINGS     of     FUCHSIAS,    GERANIUMS,      HELIO- 
TROPES,     LANTANAS.    PHLOXES,     PENIS!  E- 
MONS,        SALVIAS,        ABUTILONS,        COLEUS, 
PANSIES,  our  selection,  all  named,  12  of  any  o(  above 
for  if,  yi..  post-free  :  plants  of  any  12  sorts  for  21.  6d. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altiincham. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS. —GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short  jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  3s.  6d,  to  5*. 
each;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  7s. 6d,  toics.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  t</.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  SeedMnen,  Worcester. 

CAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 
PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  v.  id.  per  .000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  31.  per  icoo. 

Packages  %d.  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,   Crayford  ;  or  J.   BATH,  3<>  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

1882.-A  B  C  Bulb  Guide-1882. 

CONTAINING  MOST  COMPLETE 
COLLECTIONS  of  LILIES,  NARCISSUS, 
HYACINTHS,  CROCUS.  TULIPS,  &c.  ;  a  grand  Selection 
of  MISCELLANEOUS  HARDY  BULBS,  several  Lilies 
which  were  awarded  First-class  Certificates  this  season. 
CATALOGUE  post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Hale  Faim  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

Bulbs  -  Bulbs-Bulbs. 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  Growers,  Lisse, 
near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Dutch  Bulbs  of  every  description.  Samples  may  be  had  from 
yellow  Crocus,  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  Tulips,  &.C.,  free  by  post. 

CATALOGUES  may  be  had  tree  on  application.    No  Auction 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
£2T  Please  observe  name  and  address. 

TRAWBERRIES—  Strong  roots  for  present 

planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  j,s.  per  ioo.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymeo 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester, 

Strawberry  Plants.— In  consequence  of 

HCANNELLand  SONS  being  located  in 
•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (runners 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  and  any  sorts. 
Swan  ley,  Kent. 

STRAWBERRY  RUNNERS.  —  Strong, 
healthy,  and  well-rooted,  from  all  the  best  market 
varieties.  Sample  and  Price  LIST  post-free.  Manual  on 
Strawberry  Culture,  6d. 

W.  LOVEL  and  SON,  Strawberry  Growers,  Driffield. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips.  &c, 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  aiid 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

A     VAN  GEERT'S  English  Trade  CATA~- 
•     LOGUE    of  Continental   Plants,   such  as    Camellias 
Azaleas,  &c,  is  now  to  be  had,  free  of  charge,  at 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON'S,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  E.C. 

LASTREA    ARISTATA    VARIEGATA— 
Fine  Greenhouse  Fern,  nice  seedlings,  in  small  pots,  at 
20J.   per  100.      SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  the  best   Green- 
house Palm,  three  leaves,  in  small  pots,  48*.  per  ioo. 
A.  VAN  GEERT,  Continental  Nurseries.  Ghent.  Belgium. 

PINES. — To  be  disposed  of,  by  a  party  who 
is  discontinuing  Pine-growing,  about  roo  strong  Succession 
Planls  and  Rooted  Suckers.  A  few  Smooth  Cayennes,  but  chiefly 
Queens.     Apply  to 

F.    and    A,    DICKSON    and    SONS,    Upton    Nurseries, 
Chester. 

Wholesale  Bulb  Catalogue. 

W ATKINS  and  SIMPSON,  Wholesale 
Seedsmen  and  Bulb  Merchants,  Exeter  Strett, 
Strand,  W.C.  Their  Wholesale  BULB  CATALOGUE  is  now 
ready  and  may  be  had  on  application.  Contains  prices  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley  crowns  or  clumps.  American  Tuberoses,  Double 
and  Single  Snowdrops,  Winter  Aconites.  Spiraea,  many  sorts  of 
Narciss,  Tulips,  Lilies,  and  Gladioli,  &c  Special  quotations 
for  large  quantities. 


Palm  Seeds. 

A      „L  }  ,E    T,Z    E-     47.     K 

ua    0 

uvidor, 

J--*-  •    Rio  de  Janeiro,  begs  to 

Ripening 

1000 

100 

oiler  the  following  :— 

ACROCOM I A           SCLERO- 

j.     d. 

s.     d. 

CARPA           

8     0 

ASTROCARYUM   AIR! 

ARECA  LUTESCENS 

,,     MADAGASC. 

„    RUBRA 

COCOS  FLEXUOSA    .. 

„    PLUMOSA. 

Variably 

„     WEDDELLIANA 

COPERNICIA  CERIFERA.. 

February 

8     0 

DESMONCUS  SP    RIO 

EUTERPE  EDULIS 

May 

6     0 

GEONOMA  GRACILIS 

February 

I.IVISTONA  CHINENSIS   .. 

8     0 

PANDANUS  UT1LIS 

Variably 

SYAGRUS  SP    RIO     .. 

December 

10    0 

Oue  Million  Well  Transplanted  Larch. 

W  JACKSON  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  lledale, 
•  beg  to  inform  Planters  and  the  Trade,  that  their 
LARCH  are  unusually  fine  this  season,  mostly  twice  trans- 
planted, of  the  following  si.£es—  1%  to  2  feet,  3  feet,  3%  to  4  feet, 
with  excellent  roots. 
^ Apply  early  for  prices  and  particulars. 


FOR 

EARLY  FORCING. 


WEBBS' 

FLOWERING 

BULBS. 


FOR  PRICES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE 


WEBBS' 

I?        AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE, 

A  most  reliable  Guide  to  the 

Successful  Cultivation  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 

Gratis  and  Post-free. 


THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN, 

W0RD8LEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


Auricula,  Mrs.  Douglas. 

BEN  SIMONITE  is  now  sending  out  the 
above  fine  Blue  Self;  pip  a  perfect  circle,  edge  smooth, 
flower  of  great  substance,  lasting  long  in  perfection.  A  First- 
class  Show  Flower.     Plants  sjs.  each. 

PICOTEE,  MRS.  GORTON.  —  Light  red  edge  :  petal 
broad,  fine,  smooth,  perfectly  solid  ;  white  pure,  without  the 
least  bar.     The  best  in  its  class,     lcs.  6d  per  pair. 

BEN  SIMONITE,  Rough  Bank,  Sheffield. 

BMALLER  begs  to  offer  a  large  stock  of 
•  the  following:  —  ERICA  HYEMALIS  and  other 
varieties;  EPACRIS,  GENISTAS.  AZALEAS,  CYCLA- 
MEN, BOUVARDIAS,  SOLANUMS.  ADIANTUM 
CUNEATUM  and  other  FERNS,  FICUS  ELASTICA, 
GREVILLEAS,  VINES  in  pots,  &c.  all  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. A  finer  lot  of  plants  were  never  offered  in  the  trade.  An 
inspection  is  invited. 

Tiade  CATALOGUE  forwarded  on  application. 
The   ANNUAL   SALE   by  AUCTION   will  be  held   this 
month.  Burnt  Ash  Lane  Nurseries,  Lee,  S.E. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY    STOCK. 

ewingTI  co., 

EATON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz., 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 
Alter  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


Iii  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSES;  FRUIT  TREES,  Bushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots  ;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOPSIS 
VEITCHII,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  &c. 

N.B.  Cut  Roses,  &c,  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  care- 
fully packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  pnekinp. 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  with  the  order,  the 
amount  for  package  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  tifter  despatch 
of  goods. 

N.B.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWINfl 
and  CO.,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich.  Cheques  crossed  GUItNEY 
and  CO.,  Norwich. 

Trade   Terms    on   application. 

THRESH  GREEN  ORCHID  SPHAGNUM. 

-*-        — Clean,  hand-picked,  in  hamper  containing  2  bushels  ; 

Sr.  the  hamper  (cash). 

THOS.  BEAUCHAMP,  Woodfalls,  Downton,  near  Salisbury. 

Single  Snowdrops. 
~P)OWNIE    and    LAIRD   can   offer  above. 

-L-'  Sample  and  price  on  application. 

DOWNIE  AND  LAIRD,  Seedsmen,  17,  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

For  Sale.— A  most  Valuable  Collection  of 
Tj^ERNS  OF  THE  WORLD,  in  70  volumes. 

\       arranged     according     to    Hooker    and     Baker,     Sweats 
Filicum.      Inspection  invited,  and  offers  received  by 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Seedsmen,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Ferns    a   Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  bd. 

W.  and  ].  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

A  Double  First-class  Certificate. 

Viz.,  a  First-class  Certificate  as  a 
Decorative  Bedding  Rose  in  1 881,  and 
a  First-class  Certificate  as  a  Show 
Rose  in  1882. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  Registered  their  Award,  and 
this  unprecedented  success  has  been 
achieved  by 

An  English  Raised  Seedling  Rose. 

H.P.  DUCHESS   OF   CONNAUGHT  (Noble). 
CHARLES     NOBLE,     BAGSHOT. 

STERLING       NOVELTIES. 
Lilium   Harrisii,  true. 

Very  early  and  dwarf,  pure  white. 

Lilium  tenuifolium. 

Very  early,  bright  scarlet. 

Clematis  coccinea. 

Bright  scarlet,  quite  hardy. 
See  our  Wholesale  Bulb  Catalogue,  just  pnblii/ted;  may  be  had 
on  application. 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

EXETER    STREET,    STRAND,     LONDON,    W.C. 

STRAWBERRIES  A  SPECIALITY. 

Strong  Runners  from  ground,  and  in  small  and 
large  pots,  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name. 

LIST  OF  SORTS  AND  PRICE 

ON  AMPLICATION  TO 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 
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Tie  NewZonals  and  Fuchsias  of  1881-2. 

RICHARD      PANNETT,       NURSERYMAN, 
Chailey,  Sussex,  will  send  i  doz.  of  each,  id  good  plants, 
for  xis. ;  ditto  of  1880  for  7s.     Cuttings  half  price. 

Cuttings,  to  include  new  sorts  of  1880  and  older,  ioj.  per  100 
varieties. 

Descriptive    CATALOGUES    of     the    best    in    cultivation 
post-free  on  application. 

A  Cheap  Offer  of 

MISCELLANEOUS      HARDY      BULBS 
will  be  found  on  page  23  of  my  A  B  C  BULB  GUIDE. 
Free  on  application. 

THOMAS    S.    WARE,    Hale    Farm    Nursery,    Tottenham, 
London. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

JOHN    LAING     and    CO.'S    Gold    Medal 
Collection  is  unrivalled.      They  have  now  in  cultivation 
100.000  Begonias,    which    present    to  the    public  an  unprece- 
dented floral  display  of  single  and  double  flowers.     A  visit  is 
solicited  (Catford  Bridge  Station,  South-Eastern  Railway). 
Prices,  xis.  to  bos.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application.     Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Forest  Hill.  S.E. 

NSURPASSED      SEEDS      for     present 

sowing  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  CABBAGES,  ONIONS, 
CAULIFLOWERS,  &c,  at  moderate  prices. 

See  Descriptive  LIST,  free  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,     Seed     Merchants     and 
Nurserymen,  Worcester. 

DAHLIAS.— These  have  been  a  speciality 
at  the  Slough  Nurseries  for  the  last  50  years,  and  are 
now  in  tine  bloom.  An  inspection  is  invited.  All  the  classes 
will  be  represented  at  the  Great  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
September  8  and  9. 

CHARLES  TURNER,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

The  Nurseries,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 
INTENDING    PLANTERS    SHOULD    VISIT 

MESSRS.  LANE  and  SON'S  extensive 
nurseries  (over  130  acres)  to  see  the  various  Foliage  and 
Habit  of  Growth  of  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  also  FRUIT 
TREES,  especially  the  PRINCE  ALBERT  APPLE,  in 
bearing. 

NEW  GOLDEN  BEDDING  PANSY, 
KING  OF  YELLOWS  —  the  largest,  freest,  and 
brightest  of  all  golden-yellow  Pansies  ;  strong  plants,  if.  each, 
gs.  per  dozen. 

PANSY  THOS.  GRANGER,  rich  glowing  Crimson,  5*.  per 
dozen. 
PANSY  SUNBURST,  fine  Red,  i6j.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 

Fine  collection  of  all  leading  sorts. 
RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  &c„ 
Newry. 


D 


UTCH   BULBS. 


TJIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 


ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON,  Nurserymen, 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 
Before  ordering  Dutch  Bulbs,  read    ANT.  ROOZEN  AND 
SON'S  CATALOGUE  for  188a,  which  their  Agents,  Messrs. 
MERTENS   AND  CO.,    5,     Billiter  Square,    London,    E.C., 
will  forward  post-free  on  application. 

To  the  Trade  only. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  Nursery- 
•  men,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland. 
The  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  (No.  358A)  of  Dutch  Flower 
Roots  and  Miscellaneous  Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants 
for  1882-83  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid 
application,  by  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

EW    ROSES  of   1882,  in  pots.— Vendors' 

Selection,  30J.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  361.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1 88 1,  of  above-named  classes,  i8j. 
to  24s.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE    ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  iBs.  to  24J.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

OUR  CATALOGUE 

of  the  above  has  been  posted  to  all  Customers,  any  not 
having  received  the  same  will  oblige  by  informing  us  and  a 
duplicate  shall  be  sent.  Our  importations  have  arrived,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  execute  orders  at  once.  We  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  our  Customers  that  notwithstanding  our 
fears  to  the  contrary,  the  Hyacinths  are  very  fine  in  size,  clean, 
handsome  and  heavy. 

HURST  and  SON,  152,  Houndsditch,  London,  E. 

To  the  Trade  only. 

GREEN  EUONYMUS.  —  20,000  compact 
plants,  specially  grown  for  pots  and  boxes,  9  to  15  inches, 
rax.  6d.  to  25J.  per  ioo,  or  from  £,$  to  ,£10  per  1000.  Orders 
taken  now  to  be  supplied  after  the  middle  of  September. 

C.  DIMMICK  and  SONS,  146  and  147,  High  Street,  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

SPIRjEA  JAPONICA.— Very   strong   Tufts 
for    Forcing,    at   151.    per   100.      Immediate    orders    are 
solicited  by 

ED.  PARRE,  Nurseryman,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. 

ELSTER  AND  KOLLMANN,  Lu beck,  near 
Hamburgh,  Germany,  beg  to  offer  the  above.  Single 
Crowns,  3-yr.  old,  for  forcing,  extra  fine  roois,  32$.  per  1000, 
cas>h  ;  or  34J.  per  1000,  terms  three  months. 

L~~  ARGE  CAMELLIAS  FOR  SALE.— 
Imbricata,  14  feet  by  5  ;  Triumphant,  ti  by  6,  and  14  by  6; 
Alba  plena,  14  by  6  ;  Lowii,  10  by  4  ;  Woodsia,  10  by  5  ;  Con- 
spicua,  12  by  6  ;  Colvillei,  10  by  5  ;  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
ubyq;  Chandlerii,  11  by  6;  Mathotiana,  7  by  3. 
JOHN  EROWNING,  The  Gardens,  Dupplin  Castle,  Perth, 


POT 


ROSES. 


Paul    &    Son, 

THE     OLD     NUESERIES,     CHESHTJNT,    N., 


INVITE  AN   INSPECTION   OF  THEIR    STOCK   OF 


CHOICE  TEA  and  HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES  in  POTS, 

Now  in  splendid  condition  to  be  selected  from. 

The  Stock  is  believed  to  be  unique  —  with  1200  Conservatory  Climbing  Roses,  such  as 
Marechal  Niel,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  &c.  Large  Plants  with  flowering  shoots,  7  to  10  feet  long. 
Specimen  Roses  which  have  taken  all  the  1st  Prizes. 

PAUL    &    SON'S    SELECTION,  from  30s.  to  84s.  per  dozen. 
HALF  to  FULL    SPECIMENS,   from  15s.  to  Ten  Guineas  each. 

THE  FINEST  STOCK  of  DOUBLE  BOUVARDIAS  n  ENCLAND 


J 


AMES    CARTER  and  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

IMMENSE  STOCKS  of  the  following  BEAUTIFUL  NOVELTIES. 
Prices  will  bear  most  favourable  comparison  :— 


Q0UBLE  WHITE  BOUVARDIA, 

"ALFRED    NEUNER." 

First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Price,  established  plants,  is.  each,  ax 
per  dozen. 


QOUBLE   PINK   BOUVARDIA, 

"  PRESIDENT     GARFIELD." 

A  handsome  and  beautiful  variety.  Good 
plants,  price  5*.  each  ;  fine  established  ditto, 
\$s.  and  21s.  each. 


LIBERAL  TRADE    TERMS. 


Carriage  Free. 


LIBERAL    TRADE    TERM?. 


237   &   238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,  W.C. 

DUTCH  AID  FRENCH  ELQWERIM  BULBS. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait 

Have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  received  their 
Annual  Importations  of 

HYACINTHS,  CROCUS,  TULIPS,  NARCISSUS,  &c„ 

COMPRISING    OVER    A    MILLION   ROOTS,   IN    EXCELLENT    CONDITION. 

THE    "MANCHESTER"    COLLECTIONS,   for   Conservatory  and  Outdoor  Decoration,  are 
most  liberal  in  quantity  and  quality,  10s,  6ti,  21s.,  42s.,  63J.,  and  841.     Carriage  paid. 


Illustrated  CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

The  Royal  Bulb  Establishment,  43  and  45,  Corporation  St.,  Manchester. 
DUTCH     and     FRENCH     BULBS. 


Paul  &   Son, 

THE     OLD     NURSERIES,     CHESHUNT,     N., 

And  Departure  Platform,  Great  Eastern  Railway,  Liverpool  Street,  E.C, 


HAVE   NOW   RECEIVED  THEIR 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS  and  MISCELLANEOUS  BULBS. 


Priced  Descriptive  LIST  with  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  AZALEA  INDICA, 
CAMELLIAS,  EARLY  SPRING  FLOWERING  and  Select  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 
Post-free  on  application. 
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NEW  SEEDS  for  AUTUMN    SOWING. 


TRIFOLIUM    INCARNATUM,     WINTER     RAPE, 

RYE,    FIELD    MUSTARD,    WINTER    TARES, 

ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS,  PERMANENT  PASTURE  GRASSES,  &c. 

Samples  and  Quotations  on  application. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  &  NURSERY  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

106.    80UTHWARK    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E. 

HYACINTKS,  TULIPS,  AID   OTHER  BULBS. 
WM.    PAUL    &    SON 

(Successors  to  the  late  A.  PAUL  45  SON    Established  1806) 


BEG  TO   ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 


NEW  CATALOGUE  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  OTHER  BULBS, 

CAMELLIAS,       AZALEAS,      &c, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 
The  Bulbs  this  year  are  of  very  fine  quality. 


Collections  of  Bulbs  from  10s.  6d.  to  84s. 

"  Hyacinths  formed  the  most  important  feature  of  the  show,  the  principal  exhibitor  being  Mr.  William  Paul,  of 
Waltham  Cross,  who  was  far  in  advance  of  any  other  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  noble  spikes  which  he  placed  in 
competition." — Journal  of  Horticulture. 

"  Hyacinths  were  again  the  main  feature,  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  taking  ist  Prize  with  a  collection  that  were  as  near 
absolute  perfection  as  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  imagine." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


CAMELLIAS. 

Wm.  Paul  &  Son  beg  to  draw  attention  to  their  Collection  of  Camellias, 
which  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  country. 

Good  plants  of  all  the  best  varieties,  with  bloom-buds,  30s.  per  dozen  and  upwards. 
Specimen  Plants  from  1  to  30  Guineas  each. 
The  foumnl  of  Horticulture,  in  alluding  to  the  plants  at  Waltham  Cross,  says  : — "  Anything  more  thoroughly 
healthy,  more  free,  and  more  fine,  could  not  be  imagined  than  the  large  housefuls  of  fine  plants." 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


WEDNESDAY    NEXT. 


PHAUENOPSIS  STUARTIANA,  P.  INTERMEDIA  PORTEI, 

CYPRIPEDIUM  CILIOLARE,  DENDROBIUM  DEAREI. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  Sept.  6, 
at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  fine  imported  plants, 
in  quantity,  in  the  best  possible  condition,  of  PHALjENOPSIS  STUARTIANA,  PHAL/E- 
NOPSIS  VIOLACEA,  DENDROBIUM  DEAREI,  DENDROBIUM  MACROPHYLLUM 
DEAREI,  CYPRIPEDIUM  CILIOLARE,  new  species;  the  rare  and  lovely  PALUMBINA 
CANDIDA,  SACCOLABIUM  HARRISONIANUM. 

At  the  same  time  will  be  offered  CATTLEYA  DOWIANA,  CYPRIPEDIUM  SPICERI- 
ANUM,  PHAL^ENOPSIS  AMABILIS,  PHAL/ENOPSIS  SCHILLERIANA,  one  plant  of 
PHAL.ENOPSIS  INTERMEDIA  PORTEI,  and  other  Choice  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


SPECIAL     CHEAP      LIST, 
Free  on  Application, 

io,coa  young  Palms,  various.      I  9,000  Aralia  Siebnldi. 
20,003  Ferns,  in  30  varieties.       |  5.000  Primula,  splendid  ttrain. 
E.   DENSON  and  CO..  Fern  Nursery,  Brockley,  S.E. 

TKA  RUSK  lor  SALE.  Specimens  in 
14  inch  pots.  Half  Specimens  in  'o-inch  and  in  48's,  »f  the 
following  soils  :  — Ntphetos,  Homer,  Madame  Falcot,  Safrano, 
M.m?ch.il  Niel,  Lamarque,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Solfaterre,  Ama- 
bilis,  &c.  They  are  in  fine  robust  condition,  and  promise  a 
prudiMon  of  bloom  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  months. 
Price  per  do«n,  from  111,,  i8j.,  and  241.—  Apply  to 

JOHN     McDONALD,  Esq,  The    Hall   Gardens,   Bushey, 
Henfordihire, 

r>000  Cylamen  perslcum.  6000 

ALL  from  the  finest  procurable  strains,  good 
plants  by  post,  us.  6>t.  per  dozen  ;  larger,  in  pots,  3*.  6rf. 
and  $s  per  dozen  ;  extra  large,  10s.  per  cozen.  Now  is  the 
time  to  pot  these  on  to  make  grand  stuff  for  flowering  the 
coming  season. 

W.   M.  CROWE,  Roleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

TULES  DE  COCK,    Nurseryman,  GhenT 

''  Belgium,  offers  to  the  Trade.  FICUS  ELASTICA,  beauti- 
ful plants,  cultivated  in  pots,  £*■  £$•  £&.  per  roo  ;  CVATH  EA 
MEDULLAR1S.  U  per  100;  PTERIS  ARr.YKEA.25T  per 
10.;  P.  SERRULATA  CRISTATA,  25*.  per  100;  ADIAN- 
TUM  CUNEATUM,  25*  per  100;  CL1VIA  MINIATA, 
seedlings,  one  year,  best  hybridation,  sof.  per  100; 
CAMELLIAS,  without  buds,  grafted,  with  names,  best  sorts, 
£3.  £*.  £$  per  100 ;  PALMS  in  store  pots.  ARECA 
LUTESCENS,  12c  per  100  ;  COCOS  WEDDELLIANA.  40s. 
per  100;  CORYPHA  AUSTRAUS,  8s.  per  100  ;  LATANIA 
BORBONICA.8*.  per  100  ;  PHCEN1X  RECL1NATA,  8s.  per 
100;  P.  TENUIS.  8s.  per  100;  SEAFORTHtA  ELEGANS, 
ioj.  per  100.     CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 

ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM,  in  5  and  6-in. 
pots,  full  of  Fronds,  ioor.  per  ioo. 

PELARGONIUMS,  best   market    kinds,   in 
6o's,  ready  for  shift,  20s.  per  100. 

BOUVARDIA   JASMINIFLORA,   in   5-in. 
pots,  will  bloom  well  this  autumn,  501.  per  100. 
ROBERTS    BROS,      and    ARNOLD,     East    Grinstead, 
Sussex. 


AUCTION   ROOMS   AND  OFFICES,  38,   KING   STREET,   COVENT   GARDEN^ 

LONDON,   W.C. 


To  the  Trade. 
FERNS— FERNS— FERNS. 

WM.  CROWE  offers  as   below,   in  good 
•  healthv  stuff:— 

CHEII.ANTHES  ELEGANS,  in  small  6q's,  oj.  per  dozen, 

60J.  per  100. 
LOMARIA  GIBBAtbest  variety),  in  6o's,  30s.  per  100;  from 

stores,  7J.  per  100. 
PTERIS    CRETICA    ALBA    LINEATA,   from    stores,   7s. 

per  100. 
LASTREA  ARISTATA  VARIEGATA,  in  small  6o's,  41-.  pjr 

dozen,  28s.  per  100. 
Good  market  sorts,  in  about  ten  varieties,  strong  stuff,  in  6o's, 
20s.  per  100. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Bjleyn  Nursery.  Upton,  Essex. 

UGH    LOW   and    CO.   have  pleasure  in 

informing  their  friends  and  the  Public  that  their  stock 
of  WINTER  and  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS  is  this 
season  unusually  extensive  and  fine  in  quality,  and  well  worth 
the  notice  of  intending  purchasers,  who  are  very  cordially 
invited  to  an  inspection  of  the  plants,  which  comprise  amongst 
other  things  :  — 

Many  thousands  of  ERICA  HYEMALIS,  of  various  sizes. 
Many  thousands  of  ERICA  MELANTHERA 
Many  thousands  of  ERICA  GRACILIS,  of  various  sizes. 
Many  thousands  of  ERICA  CANDIDISSIMA. 
Many    thousands  of    ERICA    VENTRICOSA   COCCINEA 

MINOR,  and  other  choice  varieties  of  ventricosa 
Many  thousands  of  ERICAS  of  the  best  varieties,  including 

atopecuroides,     colorans.     cerinthoides     coronata,     caffra, 

Cavendishi,  barbata  major,   grandinosa  hybrida.    hyemalis 

superba,  perspicua  nana,  persoluta  alba,  assurgens,  mam- 

mosa,  rubens,  ovata.  &c 
Many  thousands  of  HARD- WOODED  ERICAS,  in  numerous 

fine  varieties. 
Many  thousands  of  CYCLAMENS. 
Many  thousands  of  GARDENIAS. 
Many  thousands  of  GENISTAS. 
Many  thousands  of  EPACRIS. 
Many  thousands  of  AZALEA  INDICA  in  variety,  of  various 

sizes. 
Many  thousands  of  AZALEA  INDICA,    Fielder's  white,  nar- 

cissiflora,  and  other  white-flowering  varieties. 
Many  thousands  of  AZALEA  AMfENA. 
Many  thousands  of  CAMELLIAS,   with  flower-buds,  various 

sizes. 
Many  thousands  of  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA. 
Many  thousands  of  SOLANUMS,  well  berried. 
Many  thousands  of  BOUVARDIAS,  Red,  White,  and  Pink. 
Many  thousands  of  CLIMBERS.  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 
Many  thousands  of  the  best  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  such 

as  Aphelexis,  Acacias  in  variety,  Acacia  armata,  Boronias, 

Chorozemas,  Correas,  Daphnes,  Eriostemons,  Genetyllis, 

Grevilleas   in   variety,    Jasminum  grandiflorum,   Leschen- 

aultias,  Tremandras.  Pimeleas,  Tree  Carnations.  &c. 
GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS  in  variety. 
Many  thousands  of  PELARGONIUMS,  choice  Show,  French 

and  Decorative  varieties.     Small  plants  to  pot  on 
Alsoon  hand  a  very  large  stock  of  ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGE 

and  DECORATIVE  PLANTS.  PALMS,  BEGONIAS. 

DRAC/ENAS,  FICUS  ELASTICA.  ARALIA  VEITCH I 

and  others,  CROTONS,   PANDANUS,  &c,  suitable  for 

Table  Decoration. 
OTAHEITE    ORANGES,  in  fruit;    LAURUSTINUS,  on 

stems,  fine  white  variety,  full  of  buds. 
AMPELOPSIS    SEMPERVIRENS    (Cissus    strialus),  new 

evergreen  Virginian  Creeper, 
FERNS  in  immense  numbers.     Many  of  the  leading  kinds  can 

be  supplied  by  the  thousand,  such  as  Adiantum  cuneatum, 

Adianium  decorum,    Lomaria  gibba,  Pteris  cretica  albo- 

lineata,  Pteris  serculata  criatata. 
FRUIT    TREES    of   good    quality,   consisting  of    Peaches, 

Apricots,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Cherries,  dwarf-trained  and 

dwarf  maiden. 

Clapton  Nursery.  London,  E. 

10,000  Ferns.  10,000 

TWELVE  best  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
FERNS,  including  Pteris  in  variety,  Lomaria  gibba, 
Adiantums,  &c,  is.  per  dozen,  305.  per  ioo.  Strong  plants  by 
post  or  in  pots.  An  enormous  stock  of  these,  as  also  in  larger 
sizes.     See  CATALOGUE 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  N^sery,  Vpton,  Essex, 
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SPECIAL      NOTICE. 


THE 

GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


SATURDAY  NEXT,  SEPTEMBER  9, 


WILL  CONTAIN   A   15EAUTIKULLY-EXECUTED 


DOUBLE-PAGE     COLOURED     PLATE 

(18  inches  by  13  inches), 
From  a  Painting  by  Fitcif,  representing 

A    GROUP    OF    GLADIOLI, 

TOGETHER    WITH 

Articles  on  the  Botany  of  the  Genus,  and  on  the  Best  Methods  of  Cultivation  of  the  Species. 


PRICE,     FIVEPENCE;        POST-FREE,     FIVEPENCE-HALFPENNY, 

OB,    WITH    PLATE    ENCLOSED    IN    CASE,    SEVENPENCE-HALFPENNY. 


PURCHASERS  ARE  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  ORDER  THE  PLATE  IN  A  CASE 

to  prevent  injury  from  folding. 
The  cost  of  the  Number,  with  the  Plate  so  protected,  will  be  6d.,  if  obtained  through  a  Newsagent. 


NOTICE     TO     ADVERTISERS.  ~HSfi 

As   a    large   Extra    Sale   of  this   Number   is  guaranteed,   it  will  be  a  very 

valuable  medium  for  Advertisements. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  SPACE  MUST  BE  SENT  IN  NOT  LATER  THAN  SEPTEMBER  6. 


The    Number    for    the    following    week,    September    16th,    will    contain    a    full    Special    Report    of   the 

CREAT  INTERNATIONAL  FRUIT  SHOW  AT  EDINBURCH. 


W.    BICHAKDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STEEET,     STEAND,    W.O. 

May    be    Ordered    of   all    Newsagents,    and    at    the    Railway    Bookstalls. 


Se.TIMjIFR    >,    1SS2.] 
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FLOWER   ROOTS. 

Carriage    Pre-paid. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 

IMPORTERS, 

12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester, 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce 

to  their  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public 

generally,  that  their 

Annual  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE, 

Containing  very  SELECT  LISTS  of  HYA- 
CINTHS, POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS, 
BORDER  NARCISSUS,  TULIPS,  CRO- 
CUSES, SNOWDROPS,  LILIUMS,  and 
other  FLOWERING  BULBS  and  ROOTS, 
is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded, 
Post-free. 


NAMED     HYACINTHS 

FOR    pots  or 

GLASSES 

B 

*"  Dickson  &  Robinson's 

Selection.'' 

ico  choicest  selected  bulbs  in  100  varieties. .     Scj.  and  icoj  od. 
100  choice          ,,             „     in  ioo         ,,         ..     60s.  and    75$.  od. 

50  choioest       „            „     in    50        ,,         ..     40J.  and    505.0'/. 

50  choice           ,,             ,.     in    so        „        . .     30J.  and    37J.  6d 

25  choicest        „             ,,     in    25         ,,        ..     20*.  and    25s  o<i. 

35  choice           „             „     in     25         „        in.  id.  and    \%s.  od. 

13  choice          ,,             „     in    12         ,,  6s  ,  9$.,  12s.  and  151.  od. 

EARLY     SINGLE     WHITE     ROMAN 
HYACINTHS    FOR    FORCING. 

Selected  Strong  Flowering  Bulbs,  per  too,  24*.;  per  dozen,  35.  6d. 


POLYANTHUS    NARCISSUS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  ,    j 

100  in  1 2  choice  nam-d  varieties         . .          . .         . .         . .  25     o 

50  in  12       „             ,.            „              12     6 

25  in    S       „            „             ,,              6     6 

12  in    4       ,,            ,,             „              ..         ..     2s.6d.and  3     6 

EARLY    SINGLE    TOLIP3. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  s    ^ 

100  in  23  choice  named  varieties         iB     o 

100  in  10       ,,  .,  „  . .  . .  . .  ..126 

25  in    5       ,,  „  »i  ..  . .         ..80 

11  in   4      „  „  „  ..         ..  2s  and    3    6 

EARLY    DOUBLE    TULIPS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection.'-  -    j 

100  in  1  5  choice  named  varieties         15     o 

50  in  10       ,,  ,,  ,,  ..  ..  ..  ..76 

25>Q    5       ».  ..  ■■  40 

12  in  12      ,,  ,,  ,1  ..        ■■  2s.  and    3    o 

CHOICE  NAMED  SEEDLING  CROCUSES. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  .    j 

1000  in  20  choice  named  varieties 30    o 

500  in  10       n  ,,  n  15    o 

250  in  10       .,  „  ,,  . .  . .  . .  ..80 

100  in  10       „  „  ,,  36 


SNOWDROPS. 

Double  or  Single,  selected,  large  bulbs, 

Per  1000,  215.;  per  100,  21.  6d. 


For  other  Flowering  Bulbs  and  Roots  see  our 

AUTUMN    CATALOGUE. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,    OLD   MILLGATE,    MANCHESTER. 


BEAUTIFUL 


\X« 


FLOWEES 


AT    CHRISTMAS 

May  be  secured  by  planting 


SUTTONS' 


FORCING  BULBS 


SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 
OF  BULBS 

Most   suited  for  Late  Summer 
and  Early  Autumn  Potting-, 


INCLUDING 


EARLY      ROMAN       HYACINTHS, 

DOUBLE    ROMAN   NARCISSUS, 
PAPER   WHITE  NARCISSUS,  SNOW- 
DROPS, CROCUS,  JONOUILS, 
DUC   VAN   THOL  TULIPS,  SCILLAS, 
&c,  &c,  at 

42s,,  31s.  6d.,  21s,  and  10s.  6d. 

eacb. 


ROMAN  HYACINTHS 

(FOR    FORCING).  :.  d 

Single  White per  dozen      3    6 

.,  ,,        per  ico    25    0 


EARLY    NARCISSUS 

(FOR    FORCING),  s.    d. 

Double  Roman     . .     per  dozen  2S.  6d. ;  per  too    17     6 

Paper  White        ..  „       2s.  Od. ;       „       14    0 


SUTTONS'   HYACINTHS 


(FOR    FORCING). 
50  Hyacinths,  in  25  named  varieties 
25  „  J5      .. 

12  „  iz      ,. 


s.  d. 

42  0 

22  6 

12  0 


EARLY  TULIPS,  Singled  Double 

(FOR    FORCING).  s.  d. 

100  Tulips,  in  10  varieties 15  0 

50         „            10        8  0 

25         „              s 4  0 

12         ..             4        2  0 


For  full  particulars  of 

SUTTONS'  Choice  FLOWER  ROOTS 


SUTTONS' 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE, 


Gratis  and  post-free  on  application, 


&Jferu/om 


THE       QUEEN'S      SEEDSMEN, 

and  by  Special  Warrant  to 

H.R.H.  THE   PRINCE   OF  WALES, 

BEADING,    BERKS. 


•%*\'\ 


THE 


6ardrncnr  djtanicle. 

SATURDAY,   SEPTEMBER   2,    1SS2. 


NANT-Y-GLYN,   COLWYN    BAY 

THAT  there  should  exist  a  Devonshire 
climate  in  North  Wales  may  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  some  people,  but  those  who  have 
read  the  notes  from  time  to  time  communicated 
to  this  journal  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Walker  will  readily 
grant  that  it  must  be  so,  even  if  they  do  not 
know  how  it  is  brought  about.  A  glance  at  the 
situation  of  the  garden  reveals  the  secret  The 
winter  climate  of  the  district  is  mild — of  that 
there  is  no  doubt,  for  in  much  more  exposed 
places  Escallonia  macrantha  and  various  Fuch- 
sias form  bushes  just  now  one  sheet  of  bloom. 
Hydrangeas  show  by  the  size  and  vigour  of 
their  foliage,  and  the  magnificent  trusses  of  blue 
and  pink  flowers,  that  they  are  not  troubled  by 
any  inclemency  of  climate.  Still,  even  with  all 
this  evidence,  the  first  sight  of  Colwyn  Bay  does 
not  prepare  us  for  finding  there  a  Welsh  Tor- 
quay. A  sandy,  treeless  plain,  wind-swept,  and 
open  to  the  sea,  does  not  seem  quite  the  place 
one  would  select  as  a  ajardin  dacclimatation.'' 
But  less  than  a  mile  from  the  sea  marge,  on 
rising  ground,  is  a  thick  belt  of  Oak,  and  Ash,  and 
Beech,  forming  a  "forest"  just  such  as  one  sees 
on  beginning  to  mount  from  a  Swiss  valley  to  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains.  Here  is  shelter  then, 
and  hereabouts  must  be  the  garden  of  which 
we  are  in  search.  Presently  an  opening  in  the 
wood  shows  itself,  and  we  find  an  Isle  of  Wight 
clime.  A  look  up  at  the  sun  to  see  the  aspect 
— a  look  down  at  the  soil  to  see  that  it  is  naturally 
well  drained — and  we  are  persuaded  we  are  on 
the  right  track.  We  enter  a  gateway,  and  see  by 
the  plants  that  assuredly  this  is  "  Nant-y-Glyn.1 
It  is  satisfactory  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  as 
one's  Welsh  pronunciation  may  be  faulty,  or  the 
Welsh  mind  not  open.  As  to  the  plants,  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  indications  they  pre- 
sented. It  was  only  a  pity  that  one's  memory 
for  names  was  not  so  acute  as  one  would  like 
it  to  be  ;  for  the  reader's  sake,  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  as  it  is,  for  a  mere  catalogue  of  names  is 
not  entertaining  reading.  Perhaps  the  most 
surprising  plant  is  a  small  tree  or  bush — bush 
in  size,  tree  in  habit — of  Fremontia  californica, 
growing  as  a  standard  on  the  lawn,  and  with  a 
profusion  of  yellow  flowers,  not  a  little,  but 
much  larger  than  any  we  ever  saw  before,  even 
against  a  wall,  and  with  plenty  of  nearly  ripe 
fruit. 

Chama:rops  excelsa  we  know  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  Devonshire,  and  even  at  Heck- 
field,  in  Hants,  but  we  were  not  prepared 
to  see  it  in  North  Wales  ;  yet  here  it  is,  and  has 
been  for  the  last  twelve  years  without  any  pro- 
tection. At  Pen-men-maer,  by  the  way,  we  saw 
another  plant  of  the  same  species,  smaller, 
indeed,  but  interesting  as  having  formed 
part  of  the  collection  at  Clapham  of  the  late 
Mr.  N.  B.  Ward,  of  Fern  case  notoriety. 
Azalea  mollis,  A.  amrcna,  Gasterias  in  full 
bloom,  various  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsia  splen- 
dens,  Veronica  Traversii,  Diplopappus  chry- 
sophyllus,  several  hardy  Bamboos,  Fabiana 
imbricata,  Eugenia  apiculata,  Agapanthus 
umbellatus,   Raphiolepis  ovata,  may  be  men- 
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tioned  as  some  among  the  many  half-hardy 
things  which  here  stand  out  without  protection  ; 
it  is  fair,  however,  to  state  that  some  of 
these  have  not  been  out  for  more  than  one  or 
two  winters,  but  most  of  them  for  twelve.  Of 
plants  that  are  sheltered  by  a  wall,  or  which 
enjoy  a  warm  border  close  by,  the  number  is 
legion,  for  Mr.  Walker  is  a  plant  lover  and  an 
experimentalist.  Trachelospermum jasminoides, 
Choisya  ternata,  Bomarea  oculata,  Eryngium 
pandanifolium  in  full  bloom,  Abelia  rupestris, 
Ammobium  alatum,  Convolvulus  Cneorum,  C. 
mauritanicus,  C.  lineatus,  a  rarer  species  with 
delicate  pink  flowers,  Clianthus  puniceus,  Statice 
profusa,  Mesembryanthemum  uncinatum,  and 
various  Opuntias  may  be  mentioned  under  this 
head. 

In  herbaceous  perennials  the  collection  is 
rich — so  much  so  that  it  may  fairly  be  called 
representative,  and  much  too  numerous  to  be 
enumerated.  Trop;colum  speciosum  does  well, 
flowering  and  fruiting  freely.  Anemone  japonica 
grows  so  freely  as  to  be  a  perfect  weed,  but 
the  rich  colour  of  the  flowers  is  something  much 
beyond  what  one  is  accustomed  to  see.  The  white 
A.  Honorine  Jobert  grows  almost  as  freely.  Phy- 
gelius  capensis  is  indeed  not  uncommon,  but  it 
is  quite  uncommon  to  see  it  in  size  like  this, 
forming  a  low  bush,  we  are  afraid  to  say  how 
many  feet  through.  Salvia  porphyrantha,  bril- 
liant in  colour  ;  Scutellaria  lupulina,  with  very 
pretty  lilac-rose  flowers  ;  numerous  species  of 
Pentstemon  ;  Telekia  speciosissima,  like  a 
glorified  Inula  ;  Platycodon  grandiflorum,  with 
its  large  blue  bells  ;  Papaver  pilosum,  Erigeron 
glaucum,  Erodium  manescavi,  Sanguisorba 
canadensis,  the  handsome  pinnate  foliage  of 
which  forms  an  appropriate  setting  for  its 
elegant  dense  spikes  of  white  flowers. 

Among  hardy  shrubs  in  bloom  we  noted 
in  addition  to  the  before  mentioned  the 
beautiful  Olearia  Haastii,  Jamesia  americana, 
Rosa  rugosa,  Bupleurum  fruticosum,  Ceanothus 
rigidus,  Pittosporum  tenuifolium.  Among  the 
Conifers  Pinus  Devoniana  and  P.  Hartwegi  are 
noteworthy  for  their  vigour  ;  but  on  the  whole, 
always  excepting  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  the 
soil  or  site  seems  not  very  specially  propitious 
to  Conifers. 

Some  interesting  experiments  are  being  made 
towards  testing  the  hardihood  of  Ferns.  Some 
have  already  been  out  sufficiently  long  to 
test  their  endurance,  such  as  Cyrtomium  For- 
tunei  :  for  others  a  longer  period  is  necessary. 
We  give  a  few  names  only,  but  in  every  case 
the  plant  has  been  out  at  least  two  years  : — 
Lomaria  nuda,  Polystichum  falcinellum,  Adian- 
tum  pedatum,  Selaginella  Willdenovii,  Hypo- 
lepis  millefolia,  Polystichum  capense,  the  Aus- 
tralian Polystichum  proliferum,  Polystichum 
acrostichoides,  Lomaria  chilensis,  Patersoni,  and 
fluviatilis  ;  Aspidium  lepidocaulon,  and  Lastrea 
Standishii.  In  the  "  limestone  fernery  "  are 
Lomaria  Banksii,  Aspidium  lepidocaulon,  Wood- 
wardia  orientalis,  Polystichum  concavum,  and 
others.  Both  ferneries  are  under  the  shade  of 
trees  on  a  gentle  slope,  with  a  clear  mountain 
rill  at  the  base. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this  is 
a  garden  after  the  connoisseur's  heart,  and  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  its  exceptionally  favoured 
character.  The  Rambler. 


A  Pretty  Combination. — This  was  formed 
of  Clematis  Jackmanni  and  Tropceolum  canariense, 
growing  together  over  a  cottage  porch.  They  were 
planted  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  and,  mounting 
upwards,  gradually  mingled  their  shoots  and  flowers, 
until  the  rich  mass  of  purple-blue  became  dotted  all 
over  with  specks  of  gold.  It  has  proved  a  good 
season  for  the  fine  old  Canary  Creeper ;  in  every 
position  it  appears  to  have  done  well,  making  a  rare 
growth,  and  flowering  with  unwonted  freedom.  The 
Clematis  has  grown  amazingly  also,  and  bloomed 
with  a  superabundant  wealth  of  flowers. 


PUCCINIA   RUBIGO    VERA. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  two  kinds  of  rust 
affect  Wheat,  one  of  which,  a  state  of  Puccinia 
graminis,  has  been  fully  described  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  its  connection  with  the 
Barberry  /Ecidium.  The  other  kind  of  rust  is  less 
important  to  the  agriculturist,  because  it  seldom  pro- 
duces any  very  great  amount  of  injury  to  the  corn 
crop  ;  yet  it  does  do  so  sometimes,  especially  when  it 
attacks  the  ears.  In  a  recent  article  upon  the  agri- 
cultural prospects  of  the  country  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers,  it  was  said  that  the  red-rust  which  occurred 
upon  the  Wheat  plant  in  March  and  April*  "was 
considered  to  afford  only  a  salutary  check  to  pre- 
mature development,  and  the  Wheat  plant  soon 
recovered."  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  para- 
sitic fungus  which  has  once  gained  admission  into  the 
interior  of  Wheat  or  any  other  plant  can  exert  a  salu- 


Marshall  of  Ely  heard  of  instances  of  persons  walking 
through  Wheat  "who  had  their  boots  and  trousers 
covered  with  the  red-rust."  In  some  specimens  of 
Wheat  sent  to  me  for  examination,  I  found  Uredo  cer- 
tainly upon  them,  but  every  yellow  patch  was  not  ac- 
companied by  spores.  This  turning  yellow  of  the 
blade  was  ascribed  by  gentlemen  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  agriculture  from  their  youth  to  the  action 
of  frost,  and  doubtless  the  cold  frosty  nights  we  then 
had  were  the  exciting  cause.  The  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  was  present  in  the  Wheat  plant,  and  had  so  re- 
duced its  vitality  that  when  the  depressing  influence 
of  frost  came,  the  chlorophyl  was  changed,  the  plant 
being  unable  to  withstand  the  cold  nights  and  sunny 
days.  The  sickly  yellow  look  of  the  crop  at  this  time 
was  observable  as  one  drove  about  this  part  of  Nor- 
folk, and  from  our  severe  visitation  of  mildew  last 
year  it  was  not  surprising  that  those  having  a  large 
interest  at  stake  should  be  alarmed.     Now  although 


Fig.  52. — puccinia  rudigo  vera,  dc. 

1  *»  C,.^»J.*A  Teleutospores  of  various  forms  ;  g,  h,  TeleUtospores  of  Puccinia  graminis,  showing  comparative  sin  and  form  : 
*",  Six  Uredo  spores  of  Puccinia  rubigo  vera  ;  j.  Three  Uredo  spores  of  Puccinia  graminis.  showing  coraparauve  size  and 
form  :  k,  Teleutospore  of  P.  rubigo  vera  on  Holcus.  which  has  thrown  out  two  promvcelium  tubes  — May  25.  18S2  ;  /,  ditto. 
ir>  which  one  upper  cell  only  has  germinated  :  the  lower  cell  is  darker,  from  the  endochrome  still  being  retained  in  it- 
May  25,  1882;   w,  Promycelium  spores. 


tary  influence,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  this  rust  is  only  the  early  stage  of  an  after-coming 
Puccinia.  Surely  the  Wheat  plant  would  under  any 
circumstance  have  enough  to  do  to  nourish  its  own 
fruit  without  having  at  the  same  time  to  support  a 
parasite,  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  Wheat  itself 
does.  The  red-rust  at  present  under  consideration 
was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be  a  fungus  sui generis % 
but  is  now  known  to  be  only  the  state  of  a  Puccinia. 
This  Puccinia  has  not  yet  been  figured  in  this 
country,  in  fact  has  only  been  recognised  as  British 
since  1S78,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has 
pointed  it  out  otherwise  than  as  a  botanical  curiosity, 
although,  as  has  been  stated  above,  its  Uredo  state 
has  been  known  for  many  years. 

Last  spring,  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  many  of  my  agricultural 
friends  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  unusual 
quantity  of  rust  upon  their  Wheats.  To  such 
an  extent  did    this  occur   that   my   friend    Mr.    W. 

*  Daily  News,  July  94,  1882. 


the  frost  showed  us  the  extent  to  which  the  disease 
prevailed,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  it  did 
harm,  on  the  contrary  its  action  was  beneficial.  In 
causing  the  death  of  the  affected  leaves,  it  caused  the 
death  of  the  mycelium,  which,  although  unseen, 
existed  in  them,  inasmuch  as  the  Uredines  grow  only 
in  the  tissues  of  living  plants.  Of  course  all  the 
mycelium  was  not  killed,  but  a  great  part  of  it  un- 
doubtedly was. 

Puccinia  rubigo  vera  (figs.  52,  53),  like  P,  grami- 
nis, is  a  hetertecismal  fungus,  that  is  to  say,  it 
passes  a  part  of  its  life  history  in  the  tissues  of 
some  other  plant.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the 
same  details  as  were  discussed  in  my  previous 
paper  upon  Puccinia  graminis  (p.  233),  all  that 
is  required  is  to  mention  the  points  in  which 
these  two  fungi  diller  from  one  another.  To  begin, 
as  was  then  done,  with  the  Uredo — Uredo  rubigo 
vera,  DC*     Uredo  rubigo,  Berk.,f  Cnsoma  rubigo, 


*  De  Candolle,  Flore  Frartf.,  vi.,  p.  83 

t   Hcrkelcy,  English  Flora,  vol,  v.,  part  ii.,  p.  375. 
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Link,*  Trichobasis  rubigo  vera,  Lev.,  Trichobasis 
glumarum,  Lev.,f  are  various  names  which  have 
been  given  from  lime  to  time  to  this  fungus.  It  is 
smaller  and  more  yellow,  covered  longer  by  the  un- 
ruptured cuticle,  with  smaller  and  more  globose  spores 
than  the  Uredo  of  P.  graminis.  It  germinates  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  enters  the  stomata  of  the  host- 
plant.  One  great  point  of  difference,  however,  is  that 
it  appears  much  earlier  in  the  year — it  may  be  com- 
monly met  with  upon  Uolcus  lanatus  in  April  and 
May,  while  the  Uredo  of  Puccinia  graminis  is  seldom 
found  until  June  and  July.  The  teleutospores  (Puc- 
cinia rubigo  vera,  DC.)  have  also  received  more 
than  one  name,  viz.,  P.  strireformis,  West.,  %  P.  stra- 
minis,  Fuckel.  §  They  differ  from  those  of  P.  gra- 
minis in  being  shorter,  broader,  more  irregular,   in 


resort,  but  I  failed  in  obtaining  a  sufficiency  for  my 
purpose,  although  I  applied  to  my  friends,  Dr. 
G.  Winter  of  Zurich,  Dr.  Paul  Magnus  of  Berlin,  M. 
C.  Koumegucre  of  Toulouse  :  it  was  only  to  hear 
that  the  season  had  gone  by  for  this  year.  Ilerr  K. 
Kostrup,  however,  sent  me  two  specimens  from  Den- 
mark, one  on  Wheat  the  other  on  IIolcus,  but  I  was 
not  able  to  get  them  to  germinate.  The  two  teleuto- 
spores which  are  figured  germinating  were  from 
a  specimen  in  my  herbarium  collected  in  July, 
1SS1,  and  kept  dry  until  May,  when,  even  under  these 
unnatural  circumstances,  a  few  of  the  teleutospores 
did  produce  promycelium  and  spores. 

.Ecidium  asperifolii,  Pers.,  is  the  -Ecidium  which 
De  Bary*  has  proved  to  be  produced  when  the 
promycelium    spores    of    Puccinia   rubigo  vera    are 


Fig.  53.— fucciMA  rubigo  vera. 

Two  pustules,  showing  the  subepidermal  nature  of  the  fungus,  and  bed  of  paraphyses ; 
Separate  paraphyses ;  d,  Part  of  a  blade  of  Wheat  with  the  Puccinia  rubigo  vera  upon  it  ; 
same  ;  f,  A  piece  of  straw  affected  with  Puccinia  graminis,  for  comparison. 


Group    of  paraphyses  ;  c, 
A  piece  of  straw  with  the 


having  very  short  stalks,  and  being  for  a  very  much 
longer  time  confined  under  the  cuticle.  The  in- 
dividual pustules  are  very  much  smaller  and  less  con- 
spicuous. But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  difference 
is  that  they  are  not  free  amongst  the  cells  of  the  plant 
but  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  and  below  by  a  num- 
ber of  dark  brown  bodies  called  paraphyses.  They 
germinate  in  spring  after  a  winter's  rest  and  produce 
promycelium  and  spores.  The  germ  tubes  they  emit 
are,  according  to  my  observation,  shorter  and  wider.  I 
was  very  anxious  to  watch  the  hetercecism  of  this 
fungus  in  spring.  The  .Ecidium  is  so  rare  in  this 
county  that  I  knew  it  was  useless  to  hope  to  obtain  it. 
The    promycelium    spores   were    therefore   the   only 

*  Link,  Linn.  Spec.  Plant-,  vol.  vi.,  part  iu,  p.  4. 
t  Leveille.  Amtales  des  Sciences  NatutalUs,  1846-8. 
\  Westendorp,  Bullet,  de  VAcad.  de  Belgique,   xxi.,  Notice 
j.  qitelqties  Crypt.,  iv.,  No.  40. 
\  Fuckel,  Ennumer.  Fungi  Nassau,  p.  9,  No.  41. 


placed  upon  the  cuticle  of  Lycopsis  arvensis  and 
Anchusa  officinalis.  He  has  figured  them  with  their 
germ  tubes  boring  through  the  cuticular  cells  of  these 
plants, f  and  developing  mycelium  below  %  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  leaf.  He  also  found  that  the  spores  of 
/Ecidium  asperfolii,  sown  upon  young  Rye  plants  on 
the  1st  and  3d  of  August,  produced  the  Uredo  of  P. 
rubigo  vera  by  the  9th  and  nth  respectively.  The 
spores  of  this  /Ecidium  are  thickly  warty,  polygonal, 
and  orange-yellow.  It  must  be  a  rare  species,  for  I 
have  searched  diligently  for  it  for  some  years  past,  and 
that  especially  this  year,  but  always  without  success, 
although  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  Kings 
Lynn  several  years  ago.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
the  clearest  possible  indication  that  this  heteroecismal 

*  De    Bary,     Neue   Untertuchungen  ilber    Uredineen,   \\., 
1866.  p.  208. 

t  De  Bary,  he.  cit.,  p.  215,  figs.  3,  4,  5. 
%  De  Bary,  Ice.  cit.,  p.  210. 


Puccinia  must  have  some  other  way  of  reproducing 
itself  without  the  intervention  of  the  .Iridium  ;  how 
this  is  effected  is  a  problem  I  will  endeavour  to  solve, 
next  year  if  I  can,  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  of 
being  able  to  do  so. 

Puccinia  rubigo  vera  is  unusually  abundant  this 
year,  not  only  upon  various  grasses,  such  as  IIolcus 
lanatus,  II.  mollis,  Bromus  sterilis,  and  Ilordcum 
murinum,  but  also  upon  Rye  and  Wheat.  Upon  the 
former  I  found  it  not  only  abundant  upon  the  leaves 
and  stem,  but  also  upon  the  glumes.  Upon  the  latter, 
since  Mr.  Marshall  sent  me  teleutospores  a  week  ago, 
I  have  found  it  in  great  abundance  in  every  Wheat 
field,  and  I  have  examined  since  then  a  great  many  in 
various  villages  around  Kings  Lynn.  A  variety  of 
Puccinia  rubigo  vera,  the  var.  simplex  of  Kbrnicke,* 
occurs  in  Germany  and  Denmark  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  It  was  first  described  by  Fuckelt  as  a 
distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  P.  Ilordei ;  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  and  on  the  sheaths  of 
Hordeum  murinum.  Specimens  were  published  by 
Thiimen.J  under  the  name  P.  anomala,  Rostrup. 

It  is  characterised  by  the  small  size  of  its  pustules, 
and  by  the  teleutospores  being  nearly  or  entirely  one- 
celled,  the  upper  compartment  being  more  or  less  in 
abeyance.  The  teleutospores  measure  44  mk.  long 
by  20  mk.  wide. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Trichobasis 
glumarum  is  nothing  more  than  the  Uredo  of  Tuccinia 
rubigo  vera,  for  although  the  spores  are  not  very 
distinctly  verrucose,  yet  careful  examination  of  them, 
dry,  will  show  that  they  are  not  smooth.  The 
ordinary  form  of  the  Uredo  spores  also  loses  its 
roughness,  to  a  great  extent,  when  examined  in  water. 
The  glumes  which  were  earlier  in  the  year  affected 
with  the  Uredo,  will  be  found  later  on  to  bear  the 
teleutospores. 

Appended  are  the  spore  measurements  of  Puccinia 
ibigo  i 
metre): 


Uredo,  20 — 32  by  17 — 24. 
Puccinia.  26—80  by  16—24. 
Promycelium  spores,  10 —  15 
long. 


Paraphyses,  50—70  long. 
/Ecidium,  18—20. 
Spermogonia,  not  known. 


The  .Ecidium  in  Europe  is  known  to  occur  on  § 


Cynoglossum  officinale. 
Borago  officinalis. 
Anchusa  officinalis. 
Lycopsis  arvensis. 
Nonea  pulla. 
Symphytum  officinale. 
,1    tuberosum. 


Cerinthe  minor. 

, ,     alpina. 
Echium  vulgare. 
Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

,,     tuber  osa. 
Lithospermum  arvense. 


Puccinia  rubigo  vera  in  Europe  is  known  to  occur 
on§ 


Calamagrostis  epigejos. 
Holcus  lanatus. 

„     mollis. 
Arrhenatherum  elatus. 
Avena  flavescens. 
Festuca  elatior. 
Bromus  secalinus. 

,,    mollis. 


Bromus  asper. 
Triticum  vulgare. 
Secale  cereale. 
Hordeum  vulgare. 

„    distichum. 

,,     murinum. 

,.    secalinum. 
Lolium  temulentum. 


Charles  B.  Plvwright,  Kings  Lynn,  July  24. 


ANTHURIUM  LONGIPES,  Al.  E.  Dr.  («.  sp.) 

Stem  3  inch  thick,  creeping  just  beneath  the 
earth.  Leaves  erect  ;  petioles  I — 2  feet  long, 
2— 2\  lines  thick,  tumid  at  the  base  for  about 
f  inch,  and  6—8  lines  thick,  dull  green, 
terete,  channelled  down  the  face,  the  edges  of  the 
channel  subacute,  geniculus  tumid,  \ — J  inch  long  ; 
lamina  coriaceous,  bright  shining  green  above, 
of  a  lighter  and  somewhat  yellow-green  beneath, 
II  —  iS  inches  long,  2 — 3J  inches  broad,  narrow  oblong 
or  narrow  lanceolate-oblong,  base  slightly  cordate, 
gradually  narrowed  from  about  three-fourths  the  way 
up  into  a  sub-obtuse  shortly  mucronate  apex  ;  midrib 
slightly  prominent  above,  very  prominent  beneath,  and 
rounded  on  both  sides,  primary  lateral  veins  about 
twenty  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  slightly  impressed 
above,  slightly  prominent  beneath,  rather  distant, 
nearly  straight,  spreading  from  the  midrib  at  an  angle 
of  450 — 50%  and  uniting  in  a  collective  vein  5 — 7  lines 
in   from    the    margin,    interrupted    near    the    base, 

*  Komicke,  Land  tend  Forxtw.  Zeitg.  1865,  No.  50, 
t  Fuckel,  Symbol  Mycol.  Nacktr  ,  11  ,  p.  16. 
t  Thtlmen,  Herbarum  Mycol.  Olconon.,  No.  45r. 
§  Winter  G-.  Synopsis   Uredineen  find   iknr  Nahrpjlanzen 
(reprint  from  Hedevigia),  p.  12, 
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below  the  interruption  the  primary  veins  form  an 
intramarginal  vein  (on  the  outer  collective  vein)  about 

1  line  in  from  the  slightly  revolute  margin,  into  which 
it  is  excurrent  about  one-third  or  a  quarter  below  the 
apex  of  the  leaf.  Peduncle  2  feet  long  (in  the  only 
example  seen),  2  lines  thick,  somewhat  compressed, 
erect,  green.  Spathe  light  green,  reflexed,  3|  inches 
long,  n  lines  broad,  lanceolate,  the  base  decurrent 
on  the  peduncle  for  about  \  inch,  apex  rather  abruptly 
narrowed  into  £  inch  long  subulate  point.  Spadix 
shortly  stipitate,  4  inches  long,  4  lines  thick  ;  stipes 

2  lines  long,  green ;  flowers  \  line  in  diameter, 
yellowish. 

This  is  a  very  distinct  and  somewhat  remarkable 
species  of  Anthurium,  that  was  sent  to  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  from  Bahia,  by  Mr.  J.  Wetherell  in 
1S54.  I  have  watched  it  growing  for  the  past  eight 
years,  but  it  has  never  flowered  during  that  time 
untd  now  (August,  1SS2).  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
different  from  any  other  that  I  have  seen,  the  stem 
creeping  under  the  earth,  and  throwing  up  at  irregular 
intervals  its  erect  narrow  oblong  leaves,  on  very  long 
slender  petioles  that  are  usually  half  as  long  again  as 
the  blade.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  slow  growing 
species.  N.  E.  Brown,  Kew. 

SCHISMATOGLOTTIS    LAVALLEI    (Linden),  VARS. 
PURPUREA  and  IMMACULATA,    N.    E.    Br. 

Since  this  pretty  variegated  Aroid  was  described 
in  V Illustration  Hortkole,  xxviii.,  p.  71,  t.  418, 
I  have  received  specimens  of  two  distinct  varieties  of 
it.  In  the  typical  form  the  leaves  are  bright  green 
above,  variegated  with  irregular  greyish  blotches, 
and  the  under-surface  is  light  green  ;  this  form  comes 
from  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

In  the  variety  purpurea  the  leaves  are  bright 
green,  with  irregular  greyish  blotches  above,  as  in 
the  typical  form,  but  on  the  under-surface  and  petioles 
they  are  of  a  deep  vinous-purple.  This  variety  I 
received  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  obtained  it  from 
Sumatra  through  their  collector,  Mr.  Curtis. 

The  variety  immaculata  has  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  an  uniform  unspotted  bright  green  above, 
the  under-surfaces  and  petioles  being  vinous-purple. 
This  form  I  received  from  the  Compagnie  Continentale 
d'Horticulture,  with  the  information  that  it  was  im- 
ported from  Java.  N,  E.  Brown,  A'ew. 

Arum  elongatum,  Steven.* 
Tuber  roundish,  depressed.  Petiole  rising  6—8 
inches  above  the  earth,  semiterete,  channelled  down 
the  face,  light  green,  substance  somewhat  spongy. 
Lamina  elongate  sagittate-hastate,  5— 8  inches  long; 
the  basal  lobes  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  oblong, 
obtuse  front  lobe,  which  is  2 — 3  inches  broad,  bright 
green,  unspotted.  Peduncle  much  shorter  than  the 
petiole,  terete,  light  green.  Spathe  6—9  inches  long, 
•limb  three  to  four  times  as  long  as  the  tube,  elongate 
lanceolate  acuminate,  somewhat  cylindric,  not  very 
open,  having  a  gape  of  about  1  inch  ;  the  tube  is 
green  outside,  inside  it  is  white  or  light  green  at  the 
base,  purple  in  the  upper  part  ;  the  limb  is  green, 
stained  with  a  dark  purple  tint  outside,  entirely 
blackish-purple  inside.  Spadix  three-fourths  as  long 
as  the  spathe  ;  ovaries  yellowish,  with  a  purple  ring 
around  the  depressed  paler  stigma  ;  anthers  pale, 
yellowish  with  purple  apex,  or  dark  purple-brown  ; 
neuter  organs  entirely  yellowish,  or  the  subula  purp- 
lish, base  bulbous,  slightly  verrucose,  the  lower  series 
in  two  or  three  cycles,  the  upper  series  in  about  two 
cycles,  sometimes  the  cyles  of  both  series  are  rather 
irregularly  scattered  ;  stipes  of  the  appendix  very  dark 
purple,  about  half  as  long,  and  one-third  as  thick,  as 
the  blackish  clava.     A  native  of  the  Crimea. 

This  appears  to  be  a  rare  and  very  imperfectly 
known  species,  at  least  so  far  as  our  Herbaria  are 
concerned.  Schott  in  his  Prodromus  places  it  among 
the  little  known  species  at  the  end  of  the  genus, 
whilst  Engler  in  his  monograph  makes  it  a  variety  of 
Arum  orientale,  Bieb.,  uniting  with  it  as  synonymous 
A.  Nordmanni,  Schott ;  A.  Ehrenbergii,  Schott ;  A. 
longispathum,  Rchb.  ;  A.  incomptum,  Schott ;  and 
A  consobrinum,  Schott ;  the  two  latter  doubtfully. 
From  A.  orientale  it  appears  to  me  utterly  distinct ; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Syrian  A.  Ehrenbergii, 
or  the  Caucasian  A.  consobrinum  are  identical  with  it, 
6ince  the  descriptions  scarcely  agree  with  it,  though  I 
have  not  seen  specimens  of  them.  As  for  A.  incomp- 

*  Arum  tlongatum,  Steven,  in  Bull.  Mote.  1857,  part  iii., 
p.  67;  Schott,  Prod.  Arout.,  p.  100;  Engler,  in  DC.  Monog. 
Phiticrng ,  ii.,  p  587  jub  A.  orientale;  A  Nordlttanni, 
tcluu,  Sjmgj,  Aroid.    p   12  ;  rrjd.  Arji.t.   p  88 


turn,  and  A.  longispathum,  they  are  certainly  distinct 
from  A.  elongatum.  There  remains  A.  Nordmanni, 
Schott,  to  dispose  of.  I  have  seen  no  specimen  of 
this,  but  to  judge  from  the  description  I  think  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  plant  as  A.  elon- 
gatum, although  Schott  places  it  in  the  group  having 
the  disc  of  the  spathe  green  and  the  margins  more 
or  less  dark  purple-brown,  but  having  only  a  dried 
specimen  he  may  have  been  unable  to  determine  this. 
Good  and  complete  specimens  of  this  interesting 
species  were  sent  to  me  in  April  last  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden  by  M  r.  Lynch,  who  informs 
me  that  it  was  brought  from  the  Crimea.  JV.  E. 
Brown,  Kew. 


FLOWERS    IN    SEASON. 

Gazaniopsis  stenophylla. — From  Mr.  A.  O. 
Walker  we  have  received  flowers  of  this  comparatively 
unknown  hardy  perennial,  which  is  so  beautiful  that 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  our 
readers.  A  Composite,  with  long,  linear,  grassy, 
deep  green  leaves,  snowy-white  on  the  under-surface, 
and  long  leafless  flower-stalks,  bearing  heads  of 
flowers  3  inches  across,  brilliant  in  colour  and  curious 
in  detail  ;  the  numerous  involucral  bracts  are  all  run 
together  at  the  base  into  a  cup,  the  free  ends  leafy, 
about  an  inch  long,  linear  and  ciliate  at  the  edges. 
These  enclose  a  circle  of  ray  florets,  bronzy  green  in 
the  centre  externally,  of  the  richest  golden-yellow 
internally.  The  disc  florets  are  of  the  same  colour. 
The  flowers  have  the  same  habit  of  closing  in  the 
after  part  of  the  day  as  the  Gazania. 

Jamesia  AMERICANA. — From  Mr.  Walker's  garden 
at  Colwyn  Bay  also  come  flowers  of  this  interesting 
shrub,  with  cinnamon-coloured  bark,  opposite  leaves, 
reminding  one  as  to  shape  and  toothing  of  the  common 
white  Dead-Nettie  (Lamium  album),  but  with  leaf- 
stalks dilated  and  almost  connate  at  the  base,  and 
clothed,  like  the  under-surface  of  the  leaf,  with 
whitish  down  ;  the  veips  on  the  under-surface  are 
of  a  reddish  colour.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
aggregated  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  petals 
are  free,  oblong,  the  numerous  stamens  white  and 
fleshy. 

Trop.'eolum  speciosum. — Mr.  Walker  manages 
to  grow  this  against  a  wall  at  his  residence  at  Colwyn 
Bay.  The  flowers  are  unusually  large,  and,  as  the 
fruit  ripens,  the  persistent  calyx  becomes  of  the 
deepest  purple  colour  ;  on  this  are  set  the  fruits,  of  the 
richest  cobalt-blue.  Such  a  combination  of  colours — 
the  pale  green  leaves,  the  orange-scarlet  flowers,  the 
cobalt-blue  fruits  ripening  into  dark  purple — must 
indeed  be  rare  :  gorgeous  is  the  only  word  we  can 
find  to  express  it. 

Skimmias.— In  Mr.  Walker's  garden  at  Colwyn 
Bay  we  lately  saw  a  bush  of  S.  oblata  literally  covered 
with  scarlet  berries.  The  plant  had  never  fruited  till 
a  plant  of  S.  fragrans  was  placed  in  juxtaposition. 

Hypericum  aureum. — In  Torrey  and  Gray's 
Flora  of  North  America  this  is  called  "a 
splendid  but  very  local  species."  It  occurs  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  in  all  probability  is  a  very 
recent  introduction  to  British  gardens.  At  Kew  it 
has  been  flowering  freely,  and  its  large  orange-yellow 
blossoms,  sessile,  or  seated  on  very  short  stalks  on  the 
leafy  short-jointed  branches,  are  both  handsome  and 
conspicuous  in  no  slight  degree.  Some  of  the  flowers 
measured  about  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Gentiana  Florida.— For  the  front  of  a  shrub- 
bery this  is  a  desirable  plant,  as  it  flowers  freely  at  a 
time  when  comparatively  few  shrubs  are  bloom- 
ing. Its  general  character  may  be  described  as  a  G. 
tinctoria  of  shrubby  habit  ;  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
too,  is  about  the  same  tinge  oi  yellow.  It  is  found 
in  nurseries  under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  G. 
thyrsiflora,  G.  multibracteata,  and  G.  polygaltefolia. 
Under  the  first  of  these  names  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Supplementary  List  at  the  end  of  Loudon's  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Hypericum  hircinum.— This  species  is  one 
of  the  most  free-flowering  and  ornamental  of  all  the 
semi-shrubby  St.  John's  Worts.  It  is  a  plant  of  the 
easiest  culture — if,  indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  said  to 
require  culture  at  all,  for  if  left  alone  it  will  often 
spread  and  naturalise  itself  readily.  As  a  conse- 
quence  it   is    exactly  a   plant   which   can  be  safely 


recommended  for  the  woodland  walk  or  wild  garden. 
It  is  sometimes  found  in  nurseries  under  the  name  of 
II.  chinensis. 

Pancratium  eragrans. — Never  have  we  seen  such 
fine  specimens  of  this  desirable  plant  as  some  under 
Mr.  Speed's  care  at  l'enrhyn.  They  are  grown  in 
No.  I  pots,  in  a  pit,  and  kept  cool  all  the  summer, 
by  which  means  they  may  be  had  in  full  flower  in 
September.  The  bulbs  are  very  large,  the  leaves 
deep  green,  as  thick  as  board,  and  each  plant  will 
throw  as  many  as  S — 10  spikes. 

Potentilla  DUBIA. — For  covering  the  ground 
in  patches,  and  especially  for  rockwork,  this  dwarf- 
growing  plant  is  unsurpassed.  There  is  a  charm 
about  the  little  plant  and  its  pretty  yellow  flowers 
which  rivets  the  attention  of  the  plant  grower  at  first 
sight. 

Matricaria  inodora  il.-pl.  —A  plant  that 
will  ornament  a  rockery  at  any  altitude,  or  grow 
in  a  low  swampy  border,  should,  if  lor  no  other 
reason,  receive  the  attention  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  hardy  plants  and  especially  those  who 
are  about  forming  new  collections.  The  plant  grows 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  and  bears  showy 
white  flowers  at  the  terminal  points  of  the  shoots. 
It  is  very  striking  at  a  distance  and  therefore  worthy 
of  a  place  in  all  hardy-plant  collections. 

Cyclamen  heder.efolium  album.  —  In  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  this  is  now  the  most 
lovely  thing  imaginable.  The  flowers  are  perfectly 
pure  in  colour,  and  many  of  them  together,  nestling 
in  a  corner  of  dark  green  Ivy,  give  an  extremely 
charming  effect.  It  grows  without  difficulty,  but 
requires  a  moist  position  with  shade.  Under  a  low 
wall  on  the  north  side  the  hardy  species  do  extremely 
well.     At  Chiswick  it  is  also  flowering  well. 


PEDIGREE   SWEET   PEAS. 

Under  this  heading  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  gr,  to 
Dr.  Sankey,  Boreatton  Park,  Baschurch,  has  for- 
warded a  collection  of  new  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas 
raised  from  seed  after  carefully  crossing  certain 
varieties.  They  are  all  very  handsome,  and,  on  the 
whole,  distinct;  but  another  season's  culture  against  the 
best  of  the  varieties  already  grown  is  needed  to  demon- 
strate that  they  are  distinct  enough  to  be  denominated 
new  varieties.  Sweet  Pees  are  decidedly  sportive  in 
character,  and  time  is  required  to  ascertain  and  fix 
the  characteristics  of  a  new  form. 

The  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  already  acknowledged  in  the  most  prac- 
tical manner  their  approval  of  Mr.  Eckford's  work 
by  awarding  him  a  First-class  Certificate  of  Mir't 
for  Bronze  Prince.  This  is  a  very  fine  form  of  the 
black  Sweet  Pea,  with  shining  bronzy-maroon  stand- 
ards of  large  size,  and  rich  purple-blue  wings ;  the 
flowers  are  very  large  and  striking  in  appearance.  Blue 
King  is  in  the  way  of  the  purple  Sweet  Pea,  the 
standards  large,  stout  and  bold,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
preceding  variety,  and  of  a  showy  bronzy-crimson 
hue  dashed  with  purple,  bright  pale  blue  wings,  very 
fine  and  attractive,  and  particularly  pleasing  from  its 
fine  shade  of  blue.  Grandeur  has  fine  crimson-rose 
standards,  the  wings  pale  mauve,  very  line  and  showy, 
the  colour  of  the  standards  deeper  in  hue  altogether 
than  in  the  case  of  the  scarlet  Sweet  Pea.  This 
variety  requires  to  be  grown  by  the  side  of  a  fine  type 
of  the  scarlet  Invincible,  but  we  think  it  will  prove 
distinct  from  it.  Louie  Eckford  is  like  Butterfly, 
and,  we  think,  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  it,  as 
Butterfly,  though  opening  very  pale  and  delicately 
tinted  when  young,  becomes  deeper  as  well  as  more 
varied  in  colour  with  age.  Louie  Eckford  is  a  variety 
charmingly  tinted  with  blue.  Princess  has  pale  stand- 
ards, slightly  suffused  with  magenta  and  pale  purple, 
the  margins  slightly  beaded  with  purple,  the  wings  on 
young  flowers  white,  with  a  fine  wire  beading  of 
azure-blue  on  the  wings  ;  but  later  flowers  have  the 
wings  and  the  standards  in  some  parts,  but  not  so 
heavily,  striped  and  flaked  with  blue.  In  any  case, 
it  is  a  very  pretty  variety.  I  Hichess  of  Albany  has 
pale  standards  dashed  with  delicate  magenta  and  blue, 
and  slightly  bearded  with  purple  ;  the  wings  white, 
margined  and  flaked  with  blue.  As  sent  from  Mr. 
Eckford  this  variety  comes  very  near  to  Princess,  but 
when  growing  side  by  side  there  maybe  suflicient 
differences  to  warrant  the  two  being  regarded  as  dis- 
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tinct.     The  examples  received  were  a  little  old,  and 
they  had  come  a  long  journey  through  the  post. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  Mr.  Eckford  has 
obtained  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  break. 
Further  crosses  cannot  fail  to  give  something  of  a 
valuable  character.  Years  ago  Mr.  Eckford  made  his 
mark  in  raising  Dahlias,  zonal  and  nosegay  Pelargo- 
niums, Verbenas,  &c,  so  that  he  is  by  no  means  new 
t>i  the  work  ;  and  it  is  as  true  of  floriculture  as  of  any 
other  department  of  human  work,  that  what  men 
have  done  and  are  doing  is  but  an  earnest  of  what 
they  shall  accomplish  in  the  future  ;  there  can  be  no 
limit  to  the  possibilities  of  production,  for  the  universe 
will  always  be  wider  than  the  largest  imaginings  ol 
the  human  mind.  A*.  D. 


THE    SOUTHFIELD    NURSERY. 

A  visit  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son's  fruit  nursery  at 
Southfield,  Fulham,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to 
fruit  growers  at  the  present  season.  To  the  casual 
observer  there  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be  learned 
from  a  visit  to  an  extensive  fruit  growing  establish- 
ment of  this  kind,  beyond  the  satisfaction  or  curiosity 
of  seeing  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds  in  the  country.  But  the  practical  man  does 
not  proceed  many  yards  before  his  attention  is  attracted 
by  the  uniform  quality  of  the  trees,  and  naturally 
inquires  as  to  the  cause.  There  is  so  much  that  can 
be  accomplished  in  nursery  fruit  tree  growing  by  the 
skill  of  the  trainer  and  no  more.  lie  may  cultivate 
upon  the  best  principles,  and  be  unremitting  in  his 
attention  to  training — nay,  he  may  balance  after  a 
fashion  the  most  vigorous  growing  tree,  and  present 
to  view  an  equal  proportion  of  parts — but  he  cannot 
conceal  his  labours  from  the  practical  eye  nor  hide 
from  view  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Therefore, 
the  cause  of  such  excellence  and  uniform  quality  must 
be  accounted  for  through  some  other  agency  than  hand 
manipulation,  which  is,  of  course,  of  great  import- 
ance, but  still  not  so  vitally  important  as  being  in 
possession  of  a  suitable,  well  drained  soil. 

Taking  a  tour  through  the  nursery  by  a  walk  run- 
ning from  south-west  to  north-east  the  first  batch  of 
fruit  trees  upon  the  left  consists  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines— last  year's  maidens — a  plot  of  about  3  acres. 
The  trees  are  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  size,  with 
three  shoots  upon  each  side  of  the  leader.  The 
remarkable  equality  of  the  shoots,  their  colour,  and 
the  presence  of  so  many  fruit-buds  are  the  points 
which  tend  to  create  an  impression  that  both  soil 
and  subsoil  are  of  a  peculiarly  favourable  nature,  and 
that  to  this  fact  may  be  ascribed  the  unusual  fer- 
tility of  trees  at  such  an  age.  The  surface  of  the 
soil  appears  dark  (peaty-looking),  but  upon  exami- 
nation this  is  found  to  be  only  the  result  of  a  sur- 
face dressing,  as  underneath  it  is  light  and  sandy, 
resting  upon  a  sandy  subsoil.  In  preparing  the 
ground  for  planting  the  trees,  a  thin  layer  of  sand 
is  worked  towards  the  surface,  and  intermixed  with 
the  soil,  as  from  experience  it  is  found  to  be  bene- 
ficial. Thus  we  trace  the  cause  of  fertility  in  the 
first  place  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which,  owing  to 
its  composition,  and  the  proportion  of  sand  which  it 
contains,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  and  increase  in 
great  numbers  those  swarms  of  hungry  fibrous  roots 
which,  when  once  obtained,  are  certain  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  heavy  crops  of  fruit — bar  mismanagement. 

Having  once  secured  the  natural  conditions  favour- 
able to  fruit  tree  growing,  the  cultivator  has  a  clear 
course  before  him — he  gives  his  trees  sufficient  space 
to  grow  in,  trains,  pinches,  and  regulates  the  shoots 
when  necessary,  keeps  the  surface  of  the  ground 
regularly  stirred,  and,  finally,  transplants  frequently, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  in  a  thoroughly  pro- 
lific state,  and  bear  removal  at  anytime  from  October 
to  March  without  fear  of  sustaining  any  check  what- 
ever. This  is  not  the  language  of  imagination,  as  any 
one  may  see  who  chooses  to  inspect  the  stock  of 
Apple  trees  at  Southfield,  from  those  a  few  inches 
high  to  others  as  many  feet,  literally  borne  to  the 
ground  under  the  weight  of  their  crops.  Trees  that 
were  transplanted  as  late  as  last  March  are  bearing 
fair  crops  of  fruit  this  season.  But  those  who  pur- 
chase with  a  view  to  having  a  crop  the  year  after 
planting  will,  of  course,  obtain  good-sized  trees,  and 
plant  about  the  end  of  October,  or,  at  the  latest,  in 
November.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  advantage  to 
intending  planters  if  they  could  but  make  it  convenient 
to  examine  fruit  trees  in  bearing,  and  note  their 
behaviour  under  certain  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 
Some  of  the  two-year-old  trained  Peach  trees  in  this 


nursery  are  nearly  3  yards  wide.  Apricots  three 
years  old  are  fine  trees,  equally  balanced,  and  studded 
with  fruit-buds  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  utmost  care  is  taken  in  the  cultivation  and 
training  of  the  trees,  which  is  an  especial  benefit  to 
unskilled  growers,  who,  having  got  a  good  foundation 
laid  for  them,  can  hardly  go  astray  afterwards.  It  is 
the  trees  with  a  big  shoot  and  two  little  ones  upon 
one  side,  and  two  large  ones  and  one  small  one  upon 
the  other,  that  become  so  perplexing  to  amateurs, 
and  ultimately  end  in  their  growing  wild  and  un- 
manageable altogether.  Of  Apricots  there  are  stan- 
dards, half  standards,  and  dwarf  trained  trees,  of  sizes 
to  suit  everybody,  and  embracing  all  the  best  kinds  in 
cultivation,  of  which,  however,  the  following  are  the 
most  select  :— Moor  Park,  Breda,  Frognmre  Early, 
Hemskerk,  Kaisha,  New  Large  Early,  Peach,  Powell's 
Late,  Royal,  and  St.  Ambroise.  Over  1000  stan- 
dards and  half-standards  of  Peaches,  and  Nectarines, 
&CM  are  grown  upon  a  wooden  fence,  and  these  are  fast 
ripening  their  wood  and  plumping  up  their  fruit-buds. 
Fig  trees  for  training  are  represented  by  such  excel- 
lent kinds  as  Black  Ischia,  Castle  Kennedy,  White 
Ischia,  Figued'Or,  Brown  Ischia,  Dr.  Hogg,  Brown 
Turkey,  and  others.  Here  again  there  is  convincing 
evidence  of  the  favourable  nature  of  the  soil  j  most  of 
the  above  varieties  being  in  fruit,  many  of  them 
indeed  bearing  good  crops. 

Journeying  still  further  wc  find  large  quarters  of  the 
Quince  and  quantities  of  young  Pears  upon  the 
Quince  planted  out  for  training,  Maiden  Apples  upon 
the  Paradise  stock,  and  larger  trees  upon  the  Paradise 
and  Crab  stocks.  As  regards  health,  cleanliness, 
and  general  appearances  of  cultivation  but  little  can 
be  said  by  way  of  difference  regarding  this  splendid 
collection  of  Apple  trees.  From  the  largest  to  the 
smallest,  whether  they  be  trained  trees,  pyramids, 
or  bushes,  the  bulk  of  them  are  covered  with 
fruit-buds  down  to  their  lower  branches.  There 
are,  however,  certain  varieties  that  are  regular 
croppers,  and  of  dessert  kinds  the  following  will  be 
found  to  be  the  best,  though,  of  course,  influenced 
more  or  less  by  soil  and  climate  : — Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin  (especially  fine  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's,  but  seldom  seen  so  good  elsewhere),  Cockle 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Irish  Peach,  Red  Quar- 
renden,  Kerry  Pippin,  Old  Golden  Pippin,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Mannington's  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, and  Margil.  Turning  for  a  moment  to  the 
general  collection,  the  size,  appearance,  and  quality 
ot  the  fruits  upon  trees  so  small  appear  lo  be  some- 
what strong  negative  evidence  against  assertions 
lately  advanced  in  opposition  to  fruit  growing  for 
profit.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  there  are  not 
fruits  enough  upon  many  of  those  little  trees  which  if 
marketed  at  once  would  pay  the  cost  of  the  trees  up 
to  the  present  moment.  Lady  Henniker  is  a  very 
fine  dessert  variety  in  spring,  and  may  also  be  used 
for  culinary  purposes.  Both  the  old  and  new  varieties 
of  Hawthornden  are  among  the  very  best  of  Apples 
to  grow  extensively.  Ecklinville  Seedling  is  a  won- 
derful bearer,  as  al30  is  Wellington,  often  called  Dume- 
low's  Seedling,  when  grown  on  the  Paradise  stock. 
Manx  Codlin  bears  well  on  small  trees,  and  Cellini  is 
a  fine  large  Apple,  which  does  well  both  North  and 
South.  Theninrapidsuccessionmaybementioned  Lord 
Suffield  (one  of  the  best  early  culinary  sorts),  Alfriston, 
Stirling  Castle,  Keswick  Codlin,  Pott's  Seedling  (a  first- 
rate  variety  not  much  known),  Lord  Derby,  and  D.  T. 
Fish,  a  variety  having  a  remarkable  likeness  to 
Warner's  King.  Frogmore  Prolific  is  also  a  good 
culinary  Apple,  and  Small's  Admirable  will  succeed 
in  almost  any  county  in  England.  Other  prolific 
kinds  are— Emperor  Napoleon,  Jefferson  (an  early 
dessert  Apple,  and  beautifully  striped),  Red  Holland- 
bury,  Lord  Raglan,  Norfolk  Bearer,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Northern  Greening, 
the  old  Lemon  Pippin,  Mere  de  Menage  (a  very 
large  growing  variety),  Sops  in  Wine  (beautifully 
streaked),  Royal  Somerset,  Flower  of  Kent,  Barton's 
Incomparable,  Nelson  Codlin,  Jolly  Beggar  (much 
grown  in  Rutlandshire  and  Northamptonshire), 
Wooling's  Favourite,  Lewis'  Incomparable,  Graham's 
Apple  (not  much  known,  but  a  good  culinary  variety 
and  late  keeper),  Maltster  (a  heavy  cropper),  Aitken's 
Seedling  (bears  well  in  a  young  state),  Betty  Geeson, 
and  many  others  which  for  obvious  reasons  cannot  be 
mentioned. 

Trained  Cherries  and  Plums,  the  former  very  fine 
trees,  and  bristling  with  fruit-buds,  are  noticed  upon 
the  way  leading  to  a  large  stock  of  pyramid  and 
espalier  Pears,  and  standard  and  half  standard  Peaches, 


Nectarines,  and  Apricots.  The  large  pyramidal  Pears 
upon  the  Quince  are  denser-furnished  trees,  and  quite 
thick  with  fruit-buds.  There  arc  alsofan  and  horizontal 
trained  trees,  single  and  double  cordons,  and  others 
trained  "gridiron  "  fashion,  which  is  simply  a  set  of 
six  upright  trained  cordons  springing  from  a  hori- 
zontal base.  The  most  trustworthy  varieties  of  Pears 
are  Beurre  Giffard,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Hardy,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Glou  Morceau,  Hacon's 
Incomparable,  Winter  Nelis  (small,  as  every  one 
knows,  but  highly  flavoured),  and  Louise  IJonne  of 
Jersey.  Extra  sized  Plum  and  other  fruit  trees  are 
grown  for  covering  walls,  and  whole  quarters  of 
small  fruits  of  every  known  variety  are  in  capital 
order  and  of  various  sizes,  such  as  might  be  expected 
where  fruit  tree  growing  receives  so  much  attention. 
There  is  a  long  orchard-house  filled  with  over  600 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots,  and  four  smaller 
houses  filled  with  Figs  in  pots,  besides  quantities  of 
shrubs  in  pots  for  forcing  plunged  in  beds  out-of- 
doors.  The  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
of  a  select  kind,  and  some  of  the  trees  of  the  later 
sorts  are  bearing  good  crops  (the  early  sorts  are,  of 
course,  over).  Pears  are  aUo  grown  in  pots,  a  con- 
siderable collection,  and  Strawberries,  all  the  leading 
forcing  varieties,  of  which  thousands  are  grown  in 
small  6o's,  good  plants,  with  fine  crowns,  which  only 
require  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  and  have  ordinary 
attention  through  the  autumn  to  insure  a  good  early 
crop  next  season. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

Prof.  Lawson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Botanical  De- 
partment of  the  Biological  Section,  in  his  address  on  the 
Progress  of  Systematic  Botany  during  the  last  eight  years 
said  that  the  members  of  this  department  were  pecu- 
liarly called  upon  to  give  expression  to  their  feeling  rf 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  Charles  Darwin,  since  it  was 
on  this  platform  that  the  great  battle  of  evolution  was 
fought.  It  was  here  that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  and  his  friends  explained  his  views, 
and  by  their  own  researches,  confirmed  as  they  were 
by  all  the  leading  scientists  of  the  day,  succeeded  at 
at  last  in  convincing  the  world  of  the  soundness  of 
Darwin's  speculations.  Many  now  present  would 
never  forget  the  intense  excitement  which  look  place 
in  the  early  days  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Darwin's  views  were  met  at  the 
meetings  held  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Norwich,  and 
Exeter.  In  those  days  whatever  Darwin  advanced 
was  viewed  with  hatred  and  suspicion,  and  the  popular 
mind  only  saw  in  his  works  that  which  tended  to 
overthrow  established  beliefs  in  the  existence  of  a 
Creator.  But  all  the  bitter  attacks  made  upon  him  he 
met  with  silence,  and  never  resorted  to  angry  retort, 
for  he  could  affjrd  to  disregard  contumely  and  mis- 
representation. The  members  of  this  department 
would  also  remember  how  year  by  year  these  attacks 
grew  less  frequent,  and  bitter  and  wholesale  de- 
nunciation gave  place  to  intelligent  quesiioning, 
until  at  last  Darwin's  views  were  generally  ac- 
cepted by  all  scientists  and  inquiring  minds  as  accu- 
rate, and  a  few  months  ago  his  coffin  was  followed, 
not  only  by  scientists  and  laymen,  but  by  clergy- 
men of  all  denominations,  many  of  whom,  no  doubt 
thus  sought  to  atone  for  the  many  unjust  thing., 
which  ihey  thought  and  said  about  him  when 
they  themselves  were  not  really  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  his  labours.  Darwin  had  the  good  fortune 
to  live  to  see  his  doctrines  promulgated,  and  almost 
universally  accepted.  All  naturalists  regarded  him 
with  an  admiration  and  respect  accorded  to  no  natu- 
ralist since  the  days  of  Linnaeus.  The  address,  which 
was  of  a  technical  character,  was  listened  to  atten- 
tively throughout.  The  lecturer  concluded  his  remarks 
by  saying  that  the  nation  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Miss  North  for  the  wonderful  collection  of  paintings, 
executed  by  herself,  which  she  had  presented  to  Kew 
Gardens. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Professor  Lawson  for  his  valuable  lecture.  He  had 
great  pleasure  in  informing  the  section  that  Miss  North 
had  gone  to  South  Africa,  the  only  part  of  the  world 
she  had  not  visited  and  whose  flora  she  had  not  illus- 
trated, for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  collection 
already  at  Kew.  On  her  return,  she  would  visit  Mada- 
gascar and  Zanzibar  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  M'Lachlan  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which 
was  unanimously  carried. 
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A  report  was  made  of  the  committee,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Sclater,  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  and  Mr.  Thisel- 
ton  Dyer,  appointed  to  investigate  the  natural  history 
of  Timor- Laut,  in  which  an  account  was  given  of  Mr. 
Henry  Forbes'  attempt  to  reach  Timor-Laut,  and  a 
further  grant  in  aid  of  his  explorations  was  recom- 
mended. 


The  Colchester  Roses. — Twenty-four  years  is 
a  long  space  in  one's  life,  and  yet  I  have  to  look 
back  upon  that  long  time  since  my  last  visit  to  Col- 
chester, and  that,  too,  was  connected  with  the  Rose  ; 
those  were  days  when  old  Mr.  Hedge  was  the  cham- 
pion Rose  grower- — when  flowers  which  have  long 
since  vanished  from  our  catalogues  were  regarded  as 
first-class  exhibition  flowers  ;  and  I  often  wonder  now, 
if  we  could  bring  back  the  stands  of  those  days,  what 
we  should  think  of  them.  In  one  thing  certainly  we 
have  advanced,  viz.,  in  the  size  of  our  blooms,  but  that 
is  not  everything,  and  it  is  too  often  obtained  at  the 
loss  of  that  refinement  and  symmetry  which  form  so 
marked  a  feature  in  a  good  Rose.  But  there  rests  in 
my  memory  still,  stands  of  which  I  very  much  ques- 
tion whether  we  have  much  surpassed  them  J  there 
were  "kings  before  Agamemnon,"  and  there  were 
Roses  grown  before  the  present  generation  of  amateurs 
sprang  into  existence.  In  one  respect  Mr.  Hedge's 
stands  have  never  been  beaten,  viz.,  in  the  great  neat- 
ness with  which  everything  was  done  ;  the  moss  was 
always  good,  the  labels  always  neatly  arranged,  and 
the  flowers  the  perfection  of  symmetry  and  refine- 
ment. Roses  were  not  then  so  much  estimated  for 
their  width  across  as  for  their  freshness  and  bright- 
ness. 

However,  I  am  digressing,  drawn  away  by  the 
thoughts  of  bygone  days.  If  Mr.  Hedge  has  gone, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  or,  as  he  is  better  known  amongst 
his  intimates,  "Ben  Cant,"  is  still  to  the  fore,  and, 
indeed,  as  the  lads  say,  very  much  to  the  fore  J  for 
one  who  has  held  for  two  years  the  challenge  trophy 
of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  who  has  this  year 
taken  more  than  fifty  first  prizes  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, may  well  lay  claim  to  being  in  the  very  front 
rank  :  and  it  was  to  see  his  Roses  that  my  journey  to 
Colchester  was  made.  In  one  respect,  August  is  a  bad 
month  to  see  Roses,  the  first  bloom  is  over,  and  the 
second  hardly  in  ;  but  in  another  respect  it  is  a  favour- 
able time  :  one  is  better  able  to  see  which  are  per- 
petual and  which  are  not ;  and  although  it  is  far  from 
satisfactory  to  find  that  that  lovely  Rose,  Gabriel 
Luizet,  is  not  so,  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  knowonwhat  we  are  todepend,[not  for  exhibitions — 
for  Rose  shows  in  Autumn  are  a  delusion — but  for  the 
ornamentation  of  our  gardens  ;  while,  in  giving  an 
account  of  Mr.  Cant's  nursery  in  conection  with 
those  which  I  have  already  given  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  I  am  giving  that  of  a  representative  Rose 
nursery — for  if  Mr.  Cranston  be  the  champion  of  the 
Manetti  stock — and  Mr.  Prince  of  the  seedling  Brier, 
so  is  Mr.  Cant  of  the  Brier  cutting. 

The  situation  of  Mr.  Cant's  new  nursery  is  very 
delightful,  being  placed  on  rising  ground  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  view;  it 
contains  about  40  acres  of  good  Rose  soil,  and  this 
enables  him  to  give  his  Roses  a  constant  change  of 
soil,  some  10  or  12  acres  being  occupied  with  Roses 
each  year.  The  soil  is  deep,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
well  drained  and  trenched,  and  thus  by  its  situation 
it  is  well  calculated  to  grow  a  sturdy  and  vigor- 
ous stock.  He  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  strong  advocate 
for  the  Brier  cutting  as  a  stock,  in  proof  of  which  he  has 
100,000  of  these  ready  for  next  year's  supply.  He  gives 
it  the  preference  to  the  seedling  Brier,  because,  he  says, 
it  is  so  much  more  easily  budded,  the  cutting  being 
much  larger  than  the  seedling,  and  the  bud  more  easily 
inserted,  while  it  does  not  seem  so  liable  to  throw  up 
suckers.  Budding  was  going  on  with  great  rapidity 
when  I  was  there  ;  the  rows  were  double,  and  two 
men  went  up,  one  on  each  side,  brushing  the  shoots 
into  the  centre,  where  they  formed  a  matted  mass. 
This  left  the  stem  well  exposed,  and  it  was  seen  that 
all  the  shoots  emanated  from  the  two  top  eyes  which 
had  been  left  on  the  cutting,  which  was  inserted  in 
the  ground  in  October,  the  other  eyes  having  been  cut 
out  to  prevent  any  chance  of  underground  shoots  ;  the 
buds  were  inserted  very  low  down,  so  that  after  a 
time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Manetti,  they  virtually 


become  own  rooted  Roses.  All  the  upper  growth  is 
left  on  until  the  spring,  when  it  is  cut  away,  and  the 
plant  left  to  grow  at  will.  Another  advantage  which 
the  seedling  Brier  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cant  to  possess  is, 
that  the  foliage  of  Roses  budded  on  it  remains  much 
longer  than  on  those  budded  on  the  Manetti,  those  on 
the  latter  stock  being  so  much  more  liable  to  be 
affected  by  orange  fungus— that  horrible  complaint, 
which  has,  I  fear,  been  very  prevalent  this  year. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Cant's  nursery  differs  from  those 
of  most  of  our  growers — he  has  no  glass,  and 
consequently  those  wondrous  blooms  of  Tea  Roses 
which  he  exhibits  are  all  from  the  open  ground  or  from 
a  wall  which  he  has  built  specially  for  their  use. 
That  marvellous  bloom  of  Souvenir  d'EIise  Vardon 
which  gained  the  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
at  South  Kensington  was  from  this  wall,  and  I  saw  a 
bloom  of  it  very  nearly  equal  to  that  which  had  been 
in  flower  for  a  week  from  the  open  ground.  ^In  truth, 
the  Teas  are  the  especial  glory  of  these  grounds  at 
this  season,  and  it  has  been  an  exceptionally  favour- 
able one  for  them.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  to 
have  picked  a  grand  stand  of  twenty-four  the  day 
that  I  was  there. 

The  demand  for  Roses  on  the  Manetti  is  very  great, 
and  although  Mr.  Cant  has  gradually  increased  his 
stock  of  the  Brier  cutting,  he  has  not  diminished  that 
of  the  Manetti ;  he  has  150,000  of  these  for  next  year's 
work.  There  are  many  soils  for  which  this  stock  is 
peculiarly  suitable,  and  many  strong  growing  Roses 
which  it  suits  better  than  other  stocks  ;  consequently 
pace  must  be  kept  with  the  demand  ;  but  as  Mr. 
Prince  advocates  the  seedling  Brier  in  all  cases,  so 
does  Mr.  Cant  the  Brier  cutting ;  and  I  cannot,  from 
what  I  see  on  all  sides,  doubt  that  the  Manetti  is  not 
likely  in  the  future  to  be  so  great  a  favourite  as  it  has 
been ;  while  for  Teas,  except  for  a  few  very  strong 
growing  varieties,  it  is  altogether  unsuitable. 

The  following  hybrid  perpetuals  were  in  flower, 
and  showing  some  fine  blooms,  and  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  deserving  that  name  if  by  that  we  are 
to  mean  blooming  a  second  time  : — Auguste  Rigotard, 
Alfred  K.  Williams,  very  fine  ;  Baroness  Rothschild — 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  constant  autumn 
bloomers  that  we  have  ;  Camille  Bernardin,  Captain 
Christy,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Comtesse  Cecile  de  Cha- 
brilland,  Comtesse  de  Serenyi :  this  was  very  good  and 
fine  ;  Constantine  Tretiakoff :  of  this,  which  we  all 
know  to  be  so  poor  a  grower,  Mr.  Cant  has  one  with 
a  very  vigorous  shoot,  and  he  hopes  by  budding  from 
this  to  get  more  vigour  into  a  very  beautiful  Rose  ; 
Devienne  Lamy,  very  fine ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Duke  of  Teck  :  this  was  finer  than  I  have  seen  it  before, 
even  with  the  raiser,  the  buds  were  more  pointed, 
and  the  colour  very  bright — a  shade  or  two  lighter  than 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  very 
bright ;  Duchess  of  Valombrosa,  Francois  Michelon, 
Gloire  de  Bourg  la  Reine  :  this,  I  fear,  will  never  be 
full  enough  for  exhibition,  but  as  a  garden  Rose  it  is 
most  desirable,  being  of  a  most  brilliant  scarlet  ; 
General  Jacqueminot,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Duchesse  de 
Morny,  very  good  ;  John  Hopper,  La  France  :  this  is 
a  most  valuable  autumn  blooming  Rose ;  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Madame  Eugene 
Verdier,  Madame  Hunnebelle,  Madame  Lacharme, 
very  clean  and  pure  ;  Mons.  E.  V.  Teas,  Madame 
Nachury  :  this  was  the  Rose  which,  being  by  mistake 
put  on  to  his  stand  of  1872,  threw  Mr.  Cant  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show  ;  Pierre  Notting.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Gabriel  Luizet  is  not  in  the  list,  unfortunately, 
as  I  have  never  seen  it  give  us  second  blooms. 

The  Tea  Roses  were  nearly  all  in  flower,  and  most 
interesting  they  were  ;  Anna  Olivier,  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Goubault,  Homere, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Jean  Ducher,  La  Boule  d'Or, 
Mad.  Bravy,  Mad.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Mad.  Lam- 
bard,  Madame  Welch,  Madame  Willemorz,  Marie 
van  Houtte,  most  lovely  ;  Moire,  Niphctos,  Madame 
Angt'le  Jacquier,  a  most  distinct  new  Rose,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Fernet,  Souvenir  de 
Paul  Neron,  Souvenir  d'EIise  Vardon,  Rubens, 
which  has  been  singularly  fine  this  season  ;  all  these 
were  in  full  flower,  and  will  give  blooms  for  weeks  to 
come.  They  are  on  cut-backs,  not  maidens,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  are  destined  to  come  more  and  more 
into  favour  each  year.  The  idea  that  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  they  are  too 
tender,  must  be  given  up  after  the  experience 
of  the  two  last  winters,  and  their  refined  beauty, 
delicacy  of  perfume,  and  persistence  of  flower,  all 
demand  a  large  share  of  patronage. 

Such  were  my  impressions  of  this  celebrated  nur- 


sery, and  of  all  with  which  I  am  acquainted  it  is 
essentially  a  Rose  farm  ;  other  as  large  growers  of  the 
Rose  cultivate  other  things,  some  a  great  many  fruit 
trees,  forest  trees,  greenhouse  plants,  &c,  but  here  it 
is  the  Rose  and  the  Rose  alone  ;  its  requirements  are 
the  one  thing  thought  of,  and  therefore  one  need  not 
wonder  at  its  owner's  great  and  well  deserved  success. 
I  had  yet  another  treat  in  store  for  me  ;  Mr.  Cant  was 
kind  enough  to  take  me  to  Lion  Walk,  to  see  the 
establishment  of  the  Colchester  New  Plant  and  Bulb 
Company,  which  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  so 
many  new  things  to  our  gardens  and  greenhouses.  It 
was  not  the  best  time  to  make  a  visit,  still  there  were 
some  noticeable  things,  of  which  I  may  have  something 
to  say  at  a  future  time.    Wild  A'ose. 

Stanway  Perpetual  Rose. — This  is  one  of  the 
old  favourites  which  still  lingers  in  places,  its  very 
double  white  or  pale  pink  flowers  and  delicate  per- 
fume rendering  it  a  welcome  inmate  of  the  Rose 
garden  even  in  these  days.  We  saw  it  recently  in 
Mr,  George  Paul's  nursery  at  Cheshunt. 


STREATHAM    HALL. 

This  beautiful  country  seat,  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Thornton  West,  stands  upon  a  commanding  eminence 
in  the  parish  of  St.  David's,  Exeter.  The  mansion, 
which  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  has  been  erected 
in  a  most  elaborate  and  costly  style,  and  its  adjuncts 
of  every  description  are  in  strict  character  with  the 
mansion.  The  garden,  in  which  horticultural  readers 
are  most  interested,  has  been  designed  and  laid  out 
regardless  of  cost  in  every  detail  ;  the  lakes,  terraces, 
statuary,  and  other  adornments  being,  if  there  is  any 
fault  to  find,  rather  too  numerous,  but  as  regards 
material  and  workmanship  they  are  of  the  first  order. 
The  existence  of  such  a  garden  establishment  as  this, 
kept  up  as  it  is  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  must  give 
a  great  impetus  to  gardening  in  the  neighbourhood,  if, 
indeed,  its  influence  is  not  felt  a  good  way  from  home. 
The  grounds  are  entered  by  a  massive  iron  gate  set 
in  columns  of  masonry  of  an  ornamental  character, 
within  the  portals  of  which  there  is  a  fine  lodge  at  a 
few  yards'  distance  from  the  drive.  The  avenue  is 
much  wider  than  usual — about  20  feet — and  is  beau- 
tifully tapered  and  levelled  from  its  centre  to  the  tile 
water-channels  by  the  margin  of  the  grass  verge. 
There  is  a  neat  group  of  flower  beds  in  front  of  the 
lodge,  and  a  considerable  addition  has  lately  been 
made  to  the  grass  upon  both  sides  of  the  drive,  which 
is  a  well  conceived  improvement.  The  broad  belts 
of  grass  are  planted  with  Conifers  and  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  rarest  kinds,  such  as  Picea  lasio- 
carpa,  Pinus  insignis  and  excelsa,  Abies  Pinsapo, 
Wellingtonias,  Cupressus,  and  Cedars,  intermixed 
with  flowering  Chestnuts  and  Hawthorns. 

Near  to  the  mansion,  or,  rather,  within  view  of  it, 
there  are  some  remarkable  specimens  of  the  Turkey 
Oak — massive  trees,  in  fine  health,  and  having  a 
striking  effect  from  the  terraces  and  principal  windows 
of  the  house.  From  here  there  is  an  unobstructed 
view  towards  Powderham  and  Haldon,  and  a  large 
tract  of  country  richly  wooded  and  diversified.  To  the 
right  of  the  Oaks  there  is  an  ornamental  lake  (not  a 
mud  pond,  as  many  of  them  are),  with  an  island  in  the 
centre.  The  white  and  yellow  Nymphceas  luxuriate 
in  this  lake,  and  are  very  effective  floating  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bright  clear  water.  Beyond  the  lake 
there  is  a  broad  curving  band  of  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons, perhaps  the  most  artistic  idea  conceived  in 
the  laying  out  of  the  grounds.  The  various  hues  of  the 
Rhododendrons  are  very  striking  by  the  side  of  the 
water,  and  the  terraces  above  them  have  a  tendency 
to  concentrate  the  vision  for  the  moment,  which  pro- 
bably enhances  the  beauty  of  this  particular  view. 

In  the  opposite  direction  the  drive  is  bordered  by  a 
row  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  Thujopsis  borealis, 
and  these  are  margined  by  seedling  Antirrhinums  and 
China  Roses,  which  look  well  under  the  shade  of  the 
deep  green  Conifers.  When  the  slope  is  nearly 
ascended  approaching  the  house,  the  drive  takes  a 
bold  sweep  to  the  right,  but  persons  on  foot  may  reach 
the  terrace  by  the  Diana  Walk,  so  called  because 
there  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  Diana  in  its  centre.  The 
steps  and  balustrades  approaching  the  terraces  are  no 
doubt  ornamental  from  one  point  of  view,  but  they 
are  eclipsed  by  the  wealth  of  trees  and  shrubs  which 
are  met  with  at  every  turn  in  this  fine  garden.  Never 
before  have  we  seen  Hollies  and  rare  Conifers  grow 
so  freely  under  the  shade  of  larger  trees  as  here  ;  and 
yet  the  secret  is  not  far  to  seek.     It  is  a  question  of 
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cost.  A  thorough  preparation  was  made  before  the 
trees  were  planted,  and  notwithstanding  the  adverse 
influences  of  shade  and  drip  the  Conifers  seem  to  have 
established  themselves  in  the  rich  compost,  thrive 
surprisingly,  and  are  apparently  likely  to  thrive  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Vases  are  freely  used  upon  the  second  chain  of 
terraces,  where  there  are  a  pair  of  perhaps  the  finest 
specimens  of  Retinospora  plumosa  to  be  seen  in 
England.  The  plants  are  over  S  feet  high  and  as 
much  through,  and  are  the  most  fascinating  objects  of 
their  kind  upon  the  place.  There  are  also  large 
specimens  of  the  Golden  Yew  (Taxus  baccata  elegan- 
tissima),  and  various  others.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  house  is  surrounded  with  chains  of  terraces  one 
rising  above  another  upon  three  sides,     From  the 


patens,  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  of  the  decorative 
section  are  freely  intermixed  with  Orange  trees, 
Myrtles,  and  others  already  mentioned.  From  the 
grounds  above  the  conservatory  there  is  a  good  view 
of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Exeter,  but  the  plants  and 
trees  are  of  so  choice  a  character  that  the  horticul- 
turist is  more  inclined  to  look  at  and  admire  them 
than  distant  objects,  however  pretty.  The  coni- 
ferous trees  are  very  plentiful,  and  the  shrubbery  beds 
and  borders  are  alive  with  flowering  plants,  the 
choicest  of  everything  that  is  useful  and  beautiful. 
The  herbaceous  garden  is  simply  a  continuation  of 
the  shrubberies.  They  are  grouped  by  themselves, 
and  make  a  fine  show. 

The   w.alled-in   garden   is   surrounded  outside   the 
walls   with   a   range  of  Johnston  Brothers  &  Qq.'§ 


the  better  for  being  planted  out  ;  Asplenium  Belan- 
geri,  Blechnums,  Pteris  argyrea,  Asplenium  frcnicula. 
ceum  and  bulbiferum,  and  a  large  variety  of  Adian- 
turns,  which,  together  with  mosses  and  Selaginellas, 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  beds.  In  the  propagating- 
house,  which  is  fitted  up  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments, there  is  a  good  stock  of  foliage  plants  for  fur- 
nishing, and  mosses  and  Ferns  for  the  same  purpose, 
good  baskets  of  Achimenes  and  pans  of  Campylo- 
botris  rcfulgens.  Peaches  in  a  long  lean-to  house 
were  a  fine  crop,  large  in  size  and  highly  coloured. 
The  great  house  of  the  place  is,  however,  a  plant 
stove  in  three  tiers  of  spans,  containing  an  extensive 
and  remarkable  collection  of  plants.  Tall  Palms  and 
Ferns  are  arranged  down  the  centre,  noble  specimens 
of  all  the  leading  kinds,  which  are  too  extensive  to 
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south  terrace  there  is  a  good  view  of  Exeter  Cathedral 
and  the  surrounding  country  for  many  miles.  Between 
the  grounds  and  the  park  the  show  of  Rhododendrons 
in  spring  is  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  and  the  scroll 
beds  upon  the  terrace  were  just  beginning  to  show 
colour  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Looking  eastward 
there  is  the  large  Camellia-house  and  conservatory, 
and  further  to  the  left  a  steep  chain  of  four  terraces 
planted  with  the  choicest  of  American  plants.  The 
Camellias — -plants  worthy  the  house  and  the  garden — 
are  planted  out,  the  roof  is  ornamented  with 
creepers,  and  the  side  stages  with  flowering  plants. 

The  conservatory  is  a  large  oblong  building,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  collection  of  hard-wooded,  semi-hard- 
wooded,  and  other  flowering  plants,  the  latter,  of 
course,  predominating  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the 
necessary  degree  of  colour  to  adorn  so  large  a  house. 
Acacias  of  sorts,  Chrysanthemum  fruticosum,  Salvia 


patent  fruit-houses ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  garden- 
ing if  there  were  more  of  them  in  the  country. 
Before  noticing  the  glass  department  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state  that  they  are  not  of  the  ordinary 
kind ;  but  I  do  not  say  they  are  better  for 
cultural  purposes  because  they  are  costly.  The 
forcing  pits,  I  noticed,  were  filled  with  early 
crops,  and  houses  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers  were  both 
early  and  of  first-rate  quality — indeed,  a  house  of 
Gilbert's  green-fleshed  Melon  would  have  done  even 
that  renowned  Melon  grower  credit,  so  fine  were  the 
fruits,  and  so  beautifully  were  they  finished.  A  span- 
roofed  fernery  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  Ferns 
and  mosses  planted  out.  The  pa-.h  is  up  the  centre — 
abroad  grating;  and  two  beds  having  irregular  surfaces 
composed  of  rockwork  are  furnished  with  Ferns. 
The  tall  plants  comprise  an  upright  growing  species 
of    Davallia  ;      Nephrolepis    exaltata,     looking    all 


enumerate  in  detail,  and  many  fine-foliage  plants,  in- 
cluding a  superbly  grown  specimen  of  Cyanophyllum 
magnificum,  with  leaves  over  2  feet  in  length.  There  is  a 
wholehousedevotedtothecultivationoftheStephanotis, 
which  is  trained  upon  the  roof  over  a  collection  of  Ferns 
in  pots,  which  consist  of  many  fine  specimens  of  Poly- 
podiums,  Davallias,  Lomarias,  Blechnums,  and  other 
kinds  of  dwarfer  habit,  as  well  as  mosses  and  Sela- 
ginellas. The  ranges  of  vineries  are  proportionately 
extensive,  and  the  crops  are  good  throughout.  Of 
course  at  such  an  establishment  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  early  and  late  Grape  growing  is  carried  on  as  a 
matter  of  routine  business,  just  as  the  forcing  of  Pines, 
Strawberries,  and  vegetables  is  carried  on  in  a  range 
of  houses  in  five  divisions,  where  every  plant  is  in  its 
place  and  in  good  health.  The  Orchid  houses  I 
omitted  to  mention,  but  where  all  is  done  so  well  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  collection  is  well  grown,  and 
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that  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Franklin,  the 
head  gardener,  a  great  future  is  in  store  for  gardening 
at  Streatham  Hall, 


FOJ\EST^Y. 

A  Substitute  for  the  Larch.— "A  Country 
Gentleman,"  inquires  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  the  12th  inst.,  at  p.  204,  what  tree  is  likely  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Larch,  which  he  thinks  is 
doomed.  Having  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  been 
experimenting  with  nearly  all  the  coniferous  trees 
which  have  been  introduced  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  I  will  attempt 
to  reply  to  his  query  in  so  far  as  my  experience  and 
opportunities  permit  me.  I  must,  however,  acknow- 
ledge that  I  do  not  take  such  a  desponding  view  of 
the  future  of  the  Larch  as  does  "  A  Country  Gentle- 
man ;  "  although  I  admit  that,  wherever  planted  in 
these  islands,  the  Larch  is  liable  to  frequent  attacks 
of  disease,  in  some  situations,  soils,  and  seasons  more 
than  others.  My  observations  have  been  more  par- 
ticularly confined  to  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  where 
healthy  Larch  trees  of  all  ages  are  still  to  be  seen,  often 
growing  side  by  side  with  diseased  ones.  In  all  the 
estates  with  which  I  am  acquainted  Larches  are  still 
planted,  mixed  with  other  trees  to  secure  a  crop  ;  and 
unless  the  tendency  to  disease  increases,  which  I  do 
not  think  has  been  the  case  of  late  years,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  planted  to  a  limited  extent  unless  a  sub- 
stitute is  discovered  of  greater  merit. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  and  serious  losses  from  disease 
I  quite  agree  with  "  A  Country  Gentleman,"  that  it 
will  be  proper  to  look  out  for  a  suitable  substitute,  but 
this  I  fear  will  be  difficult  to  find,  taking  into 
account  hardiness,  adaptability  to  a  variety  of  soils  and 
siiuations,  rapidity  of  growth,  early  maturity  and  value 
of  timber.  There  are  a  number  of  genera,  including 
Abies,  Pinus,  Cupressus,  Thuia,  Cryptomeria, 
Araucaria,  Sequoia,  &c,  which  have  been  experimented 
with  for  a  long  series  of  years,  but  I  am  much  afraid  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  the  species  of  these  genera 
will  find  their  way  into  our  ordinary  forests  as  per- 
manent forest   trees.      Among&t    the    remainder,     here 

and  there  particular  species  will  succeed  well,  but  in 
general  they  will  be  found  too  fastidious  as  to  climate, 
soil  and  situation  for  planting  as  forest  trees.  It  is 
too  soon  yet  to  speak  positively  about  the  characters 
of  many  of  them,  but  when  more  widely  distributed 
thin  they  have  yet  been,  and  when  they  have  had 
time  to  develope  their  respective  merits  and  demerits, 
in  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  situations,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  of  the  numerous  species  may  come 
to  the  front,  whose  worth  is  not  at  present  sufficiently 
kno.vn  ;  but  this  is  a  question  of  lime,  and  we  must 
wait  for  results. 

In  the  meantime,  so  far  as  my  experience  and 
observation  enables  me  to  form  an  opinion,  I  think 
we  must  confine  ourselves,  in  searching  for  a  substitute 
for  the  L^rch,  or  something  approaching  a  substitute, 
to  the  three  following  species,  viz.  : — 

Pinus  LariciOy  which,  according  to  Loudon,  was 
intnduced  from  Corsica  in  1814,  although  other 
authorities  put  it  at  a  much  earlier  period.  It  has 
been  more  extensively  planted  than  most  other  species, 
and  is  generally  doing  well.  There  are  a  few  speci- 
mens of  it  to  t  e  met  with  70  to  So  feet  in  height,  so 
that  the  merits  of  its  timber  as  grown  in  this  country 
will  in  all  probability  soon  be  tested.  It  is  grown 
extensively  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  the  care- 
fully managed  Government  forests  of  France  and 
Austria,  which  is  a  favourable  indication  of  its  worth 
as  a  timber  tree.  Although  a  mountainous  tree  it 
thrives  all  the  better  and  grows  all  the  quicker  when 
planted  in  lower  altitudes.  It  does  not  appear  to 
suffer  from  insects  nor  to  be  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
any  diseases  ;  and  hares  and  rabbits  are  not  fond 
of  it.  It  possesses  many  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Larch,  is  equal  to  it  in  rapidity  of  growth,  hardiness, 
and  adaptability  to  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  situa- 
tions. Its  timber  is  not  so  valuable  as  that  of  the 
Larch  when  comparatively  young  ;  at  maturity  there 
may  not  be  much  difference. 

Abies  Douglasii  was  introduced  by  Douglas  in  1827 
from  the  north-west  part  of  America,  where  immense 
forests  of  it  are  found,  some  of  the  specimens  growing 
to  the  height  of  from  150  to  200  feet,  with  boles  from 
8  to  10  feet  in  diameter.  It  has  a  wide  range,  being 
abundant  in  California  as  well  as  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.    The  grand  specimen  at  Dropmore,  planted  in 


1828,  now  about  113  feet  in  height,  proves  that  it  is 
at  home  in  our  climate.  It  has  been  widely  planted 
in  limited  quantities,  and  is  succeeding  well  wherever 
the  situation  is  moderately  sheltered,  and  the  soil 
good  ;  in  exposed  situations,  or  in  poor  soils,  it  has  a 
stunted  appearance,  and  makes  little  progress.  Cold 
cutting  winds  it  cannot  withstand,  and  should  never 
be  planted  in  exposed  places.  In  good  inland 
situations  on  deep  rich  soil  it  grows  and  forms  timber 
with  great  rapidity,  and  if  the  timber  should  prove 
good  in  such  situations  it  will  be  extensively  planted. 
There  are  many  fine  specimens  of  it  to  be  found  over 
the  three  kingdoms,  producing  seed  in  good 
seasons  in  abundance,  from  which  trees  40  or  50  feet 
in  height  have  been  raised.  With  this,  as  with  all 
the  newer  Conifers,  there  has  not  been  time  to  prove 
the  quality  of  its  limber  when  matured  as  grown  in 
this  country  ;  in  a  young  state  it  is  light,  and  inferior 
to  the  Larch  at  the  same  age.  As  a  substitute  for  the 
Larch'  it  is  less  promising  than  Pinus  Laricio,  on 
account  of  the  limited  range  in  which  it  grows 
freely. 

Abies  nobilis. — This  truly  noble  tree  was  introduced 
by  Douglas  in  183 1  from  the  northern  mountains  of 
California,  where  it  forms  vast  forests,  and  is  said  to 
produce  excellent  timber.  He  says  in  his  journal,  *'  I 
spent  three  weeks  in  a  forest  composed  of  this  tree, 
and  day  by  day  could  not  cease  to  admire  it."  It 
has  a  very  wide  range  in  its  native  habitats.  Jeffrey 
found  it  on  the  Shasta  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of 
from  6000  to  Sooo  feet,  a  tree  200  feet  high  and  4  feet  in 
the  diameter  of  its  bole.  For  many  years  after  this 
fine  tree  was  introduced  very  little  good  seed  was  im- 
ported, which  prevented  its  being  so  generally  and 
widely  planted  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
While  this  scarcity  existed  many  plants  were  propa- 
gated by  grafting,  and  spread  over  the  country,  and 
many  of  these  have  in  the  interval  grown  to  be  large 
trees,  producing  an  abundance  of  seeds,  from  which 
large  numbers  of  seedlings  have  been  and  are  being 
raised  and  extensively  planted  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  great  vigour  and  beauty  of 
this  handsome  and  striking  tree,  as  seen  in  many  of  our 
glens  and  Highland  hills,  where  it  is]  quite  at  home, 
cannot  fail  to  induce  planters  to  plant  it  extensively, 
the  more  so  as  it  possesses  so  many  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  profitable  forest  tree,  being  very  hardy, 
adapted  to  grow  in  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  situa- 
tions, at  both  high  and  low  altitudes,  expending  its 
vigour  more  in  developing  the  bcle  than  the  branches, 
which  are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  bole — a  very  valuable  quality  in  a  timber  tree.  The 
bole,  when  a  tree  gets  to  be  50  or  60  feet  in  height, 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  tree  I  know  in 
proportion  to  thesize  of  the  branches,  and  as  it  increases 
in  size  this  tendency  appears  to  increase.  As  it  grows 
to  a  great  height,  and  as  the  spread  of  the  branches  is 
small,  an  immense  quantity  of  timber  per  acre  could 
be  grown. 

In  exposed  situations  I  observe  that  it  stands 
the  blast  better  than  our  native  Pine,  growing  and 
thriving  wherever  the  Scotch  Pine  succeeds.  It 
appears  in  greater  vigour  in  moderately  damp  rather 
than  dry  climates,  preferring  an  open  porous  to  a  cold 
retentive  subsoil  ;  being  a  mountainous  tree  it  is  not 
sensitive  to  cold  cutting  winds  or  low  winter  tempera- 
tures. That  this  tree,  when  it  becomes  better  known, 
will  be  extensively  planted,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  has  few  equals,  its 
soft,  dense,  glaucous  foliage  and  close  carpet-like  tiers 
of  branches  seldom  fail  to  arrest  the  eye  of  the 
most  untutored ;  and  when  seen  loaded  with  its 
large  clusters  of  heavy  cones,  S  or  9  inches  in  length 
by  2J  or  3  inches  in  thickness,  some  near  the  top 
standing  upright,  others  standing  on  the  points  of 
the  branches  in  clusters,  and  as  they  descend  hang- 
ing all  round  at  every  conceivable  angle  till  they 
drop  below  the  horizontal,  [produce  an  effect  once 
seen  not  to  be  forgotten. 

If  it  possesses  with  us,  what  it  is  said  to  do  in  its 
native  country,  the  quality  of  being  a  valuable  timber 
tree  as  well  as  a  highly  ornamental  one,  the  extension 
of  its  culture  will  be  a  matter  of  national  importance, 
as  it  grows  and  forms  wood  quicker  than  most  other 
trees.  Those  who  are  engaged  planting  extensively 
should  introduce  it  freely  as  a  nurse,  and  for  game 
cover  it  could  not  besurpassed.  Till  it  is  extensively 
experimented  with,  over  a  wide  field,  its  true  place  as 
a  limber  tree  cannot  satisfactorily  be  ascertained.  I 
believe  that  fifty  years  hence  it  will  be  planted  more 
extensively  than  any  of  the  recently  introduced  Coni- 
fer?, and  if  the  timber  proves  valuable,  it  is  likelier  to 


take  the  place  of  the  Larch  than  any  other  tree 
which  has  come  under  my  observation. 

There  are  two  other  trees  which  I  think  planters 
should  pay  some  attention  to,  viz.  : — 

Cupressus  macrocarpa  (California),  a  tree  which, 
in  favourable  situations,  grows  as  fast  as  the  Larch  ; 
but  requires  a  good  climate,  and  does  best  near  the 
seaboard.  Planted  as  a  timber  tree  it  should  be 
drawn  up  a  little  when  young,  as  its  branches  become 
coarse  when  it  gets  much  room.  It  is  killed  with 
severe  frost  in  inland  districts,  but  does  not  suffer  in 
Wigtownshire  when  planted  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
sea.  Its  wood  is  beautifully  grained,  full  of  an 
odorous  resin,  and  apparently  would  take  a  fine 
polish. 

Thuia  Loblni,  which  is  also  a  Californian  tree — 
more  recently  introduced — grows  very  rapidly  in 
inland  and  moderately  sheltered  localities,  making 
annual  shoots  from  3  to  5  feet,  and  thriving  best  in  a 
strong  soil.  It  is  quite  hardy.  Its  bole  is  small 
in  proportion  to  its  height,  apparently  possessing 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  timber  tree,  and  is  well 
worth  experimenting  with.  When  seen  of  a  consider- 
able size,  it  has  a  graceful,  Fern-like  appeatance. 
Archibald  Fowkry  Castle  Kennedy  t  Stranraer, 


mt\l&  lotos  and  ifemtwoA 


Phauenopsis  speciosa. — This  beautiful  plant  has 
flowered  this  month,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  in 
the  collection  of  Lieut. -Colonel  E.  S.  Berkeley.  The 
credit  of  being  the  first  to  flower  this  plant  in  England 
is  due  to  the  Rev.  C.  J.  R.  Berkeley,  in  charge  of 
this  collection.  We  are  informed  by  Colonel  Berkeley, 
who  has  flowered  the  plant  abroad,  that  the  proper 
time  for  it  to  flower  is  from  March  to  May ; 
the  flowering  in  this  instance  was  no  doubt  retarded 
by  the  check  the  plant  received  on  its  transport  to 
England,  it  being  one  of  those  Phalamopsis  which 
travel  very  badly.  The  ordinary  colour  of  the  flower 
is  white,  richly  blotched  and  barred  with  rosy-purple. 
In  the  plant  recently  flowered  the  deep  rosy-purple 
colour  predominates,  which  is  unusual. 


Autumn  Cabbage  Planting. — Assuming  that 
the  ground  from  which  spring-sown  Onions  have  been 
removed  has  been  manured  and  trenched,  as  advised 
in  my  last  Calendar,  the  plants  which  have  been 
raised  from  seed  sown  the  last  week  in  July  and 
subsequently  pricked  out  in  nursery  beds,  will  now 
be  ready  for  planting  in  drills  3  inches  deep,  2  feet 
apart,  and  the  same  distance  from  plant  to  plant  in 
the  rows.  The  plants  in  each  succeeding  row  should 
be  planted  diagonally,  and  when  the  ground  is  moist. 
Before  drawing  the  drills  it  will  be  necessary  to  tread 
the  ground  immediately  under  the  line  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  former  operation,  as  it  is  advisable 
to  have  the  ground  moderately  firm  before  the  plants 
are  put  in.  After  planting  the  Cabbage  maggots, 
which  are  sometimes  very  destructive  to  the  roots 
and  base  of  the  stems,  must  be  looked  after  and 
destroyed,  and  the  blanks  thereby  caused  be  made 
good  from  the  nursery  beds.  The  whereabouts  of 
these  pests  is  generally  indicated  by  the  plants 
flagging  and  becoming  sickly  looking.  The  present 
is  also  a  good  time  to  make  a  planting  of  red  or 
pickling  Cabbage.  When  this  is  sown  and  planted 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Cabbages,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  heads  become  much  larger  and 
finer  than  those  obtained  from  plants  raised  in  the 
beginning  of  the  current  year.  We  have  plants  thus 
grown  the  heads  of  which  I  estimate  will  weigh  from 
20  lb.  to  25  lb.  each  when  cut. 

Cardoons. — Take  advantage  of  fine  weather, 
when  the  plants  are  dry,  to  get  the  earliest  planted 
carthed-up.  This  is  done  by  bringing  the  leaves 
carefully  into  an  upright  position,  in  which  they 
should  be  held  by  one  person,  while  another  fastens 
the  hay-bands— of  which  a  sufficient  number  for  the 
row  has  been  previously  well  twisted— round  the 
bottom  of  the  plant,  winding  away  until  the  whole 
of  the  stalk  is  bound  round,  and  the  end  of  the  rope 
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secured  ;  the  stalks  should  be  brought  closely 
together,  but  not  be  too  much  compressed.  Proceed 
in  this  way  until  the  row  of  plants  is  finished,  and 
then  earth-up  till  the  bands  are  covered  with  the  soil, 
which  should  be  pressed  tightly  round  the  plant  at 
the  top,  to  exclude  air  and  moisture  as  effectually 
as  possible  ;  and  in  like  manner  proceed  with  the 
remaining  rows  until  all  are  finished. 

ORDINARY  Work. — From  sowings  of  Endive 
made  at  the  end  of  July  make  good  plantings  under 
south  and  west  walls,  as  also  on  warm  borders  ;  1  foot 
apart  for  the  curled  varieties,  and  15  inches  each 
way,  will  be  none  too  much  for  the  Batavian  varie- 
ties, which,  being  stronger  growers,  require  more 
room  to  develope  their  growth.  In  the  event  of 
dry  weather  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  plants 
should  be  watered  until  they  have  established  them- 
selves. Plants  sufficiently  advanced  for  blanching 
should  be  tied  up  forthwith.  Where  a  sufficient 
breadth  of  Parsley  tor  winter  and  spring  use  was  not 
sown  as  recommended  in  our  Calendar  for  July  8, 
now  will  be  a  good  time  to  supplement  the  sowing 
then  made  by  transplanting  an  adequate  quantity  of 
young  plants.  Thin  out  the  plants  of  winter  Spinach 
to  6  or  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Where  the  crop 
has  not  already  been  sown,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
doing  so,  and  in  this  case  it  will  be  advisable  to 
steep  the  seeds  for  four  or  five  hours  before  sowing,  in 
order  that  they  may  germinate  more  speedily.  Make 
successional  plantings  of  Lettuce  in  warm  situations, 
and  tie  up  plants  as  they  become  fit  for  blanching. 
Cut  down  the  old  stems  ol  Globe  Artichokes  ;  and 
attend  to  the  thinning,  stopping,  and  nailing  of 
Tomatos  out-of-doors,  so  as  to  prevent  overcrowding 
of  the  leaves  and  shoots,  and  the  breaking  of  the 
latter  by  the  wind.  Provision  should  now  be  made 
for  protecting  the  latest  sowing  of  French  Beans  from 
the  effects  of  early  frosts  by  constructing  a  temporary 
framework  and  covering  at  night  with  mats  or 
old  sashes  when  the  sky  indicates  the  approach  of 
frost. 

Mushroom  Beds  Out-of-Doors. — This  will  be 
a  good  time  to  collect  some  short  stable-dung  and 
horse-droppings  with  which  to  make  up  beds  out-of- 
doors  for  producing  Mushrooms  next  April  and 
throughout  the  summer  months.  The  dung  should 
be  turned  over  a  few  times  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  it  has  been  collected  for  a  bed,  to  allow  of  the  rank 
heat  and  steam  escaping  therefrom,  after  which  the 
bed  or  beds  can  be  made.  They  can  be  made  against 
a  north  wall  in  a  dry  situation,  that  is,  in  a  place 
where  water  will  not  lodge,  about  4  feet  wide  and 
2  feet  high  at  the  wall,  and  the  whole  should  be 
trodden  well  together  and  spawned  when  the  heat 
has  declined  to  70°,  and  subsequently  be  cased  over 
with  soil  sufficiently  moist  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  spade.  The  bed  should  then  be  covered 
with  shutters,  if  to  spare,  and  long  dry  litter 
from  the  livery  stables,  over  which  a  few  pieces 
of  board  should  be  placed  to  keep  it  in  position. 
Failing  the  wall  accommodation  the  bed  can  be 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  Potato  pit — say,  4  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  high  in  the  centre — in  any  available 
spot  where  the  ground  is  higher  than  its  surroundings, 
to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  water,  and  where  this 
does  not  exist  a  few  dozen  bundles  of  faggots  placed 
under  the  beds  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  In 
making  the  beds  in  the  open  air  we  drive  a  few 
small  piles  into  the  ground  along  the  line  where  the 
bed  is  to  be  made,  about  6  feet  apart  both  sides,  and 
inside  these,  as  the  bed  is  being  made,  a  series  of 
boards  or  slabs  about  6  inches  wide  are  placed,  thus 
forming  a  kind  of  box  for  the  dung,  with  sufficient 
space  left  at  the  top  to  form  a  foundation  for  the 
mould  used  in  casing  the  beds.  The  latter,  as  above 
recommended,  having  been  previously  well  trodden 
and  beaten  into  shape  with  a  four  or  five-pronged  fork 
and  spawned,  should  then  be  cased  over  with  soil 
capable  of  being  beaten  firmly  together,  and  thatched 
over  with  a  good  thickness  of  litter,  which  should  be 
made  secure  with  several  lengths  of  tar  string  to  pre- 
vent its  being  removed  by  rough  winds.  This  done, 
the  beds  so  made  will  require  no  further  attention 
until  March  or  April,  except  to  see  that  the  cover- 
ing is  not  displaced,  and  the  results  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  labour  and  time  of  waiting.  Suc- 
cessional beds  in  the  Mushroom-house  will  need 
making  up,  and  those  previously  made  should  be 
spawned,  as  soon  as  the  heat  has  sufficiently  declined 
to  admit  of  its  being  safely  done,  and  a  few  days  later 
they  should  be  covered  with  soil  in  the  usual  way. 


Forcing   Department, — A  batch   of  French 

Beans  should  now,  if  not  already  done,  be  sown  in 
pots  for  use  in  November.  The  pots  should  be  only 
half  filled  with  soil,  of  a  rich  though  somewhat  light 
description,  to  allow  of  the  young  plants  being  sub- 
sequently earthed-up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots.  //.  JK 
Ward,  Longford  Castle,  Wilts. 


Peaches   an&    Nectarines. 

The  trees  in  early  houses,  the  fruit  on  which  were 
ripe  in  May,  will  by  this  time  have  finished  their 
growth  and  ripened  their  wood,  and  will  naturally  be 
preparing  for  a  rest,  which  should  be  taken  during 
September,  October,  and  a  portion  of  November. 
Houses  from  which  the  lights  were  removed  according 
to  the  directions  previously  given  will  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  thorough  drenching  from  the  recent  heavy 
rains.  I  have  not  had  the  lights  taken  oft'  ours  this 
season,  as  we  have  had  so  very  little  sun  during  the 
past  two  months  ;  and  as  the  houses  did  not  require 
painting,  &c,  being  thoroughly  done  last  year,  I 
decided  to  leave  them  on,  keeping  the  doors  and  ven- 
tilators open  to  the  fullest  extent.  By  keeping  the 
lights  on  the  trees  require  more  attention  in  the  way 
of  watering,  &c.  Any  trees  that  it  is  desirable  to  move 
or  that  require  root-pruning  may  be  done  any  lime  in 
September  or  early  in  October,  before  the  trees  lose 
their  leaves.  Carry  out  the  directions  already  given 
for  succession-houses  by  taking  out  all  weak  useless 
wood  not  required  for  bearing  fruit  next  season,  and 
if  this  dull  sunless  weather  continues  a  little  fire-heat 
may  be  used  to  assist  in  ripening  the  wood,  also  in 
late  houses  a  little  may  be  used  with  a  free  circulation 
of  air;  it  will  very  much  improve  the  quality  of  the 
fruit,  and  ripen  the  wood  as  well.  J.  Wallis,  Keek 
Gardens^  Aug,  29. 


plants  and  \\\t\\  |,ultuip. 


Stove  Flowering  Plants.  —  Many  of  these 
can  be  turned  to  a  good  account  for  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers  during  the  next  two  months,  till  the  advent  of 
the  winter  flowering  stock  and  the  Chrysanthemums 
fill  the  gap.  One  of  the  very  best  plants  for  a  yield 
of  cut  blossom  is  Rondeletia  speciosa  and  its  major 
variety  :  both  are  excellent  autumn-flowering  plants. 
If  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  these,  giving 
them  a  position  in  the  stove  where  they  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  sunshine,  to  induce  thereby  a  sturdy 
short-jointed  growth,  an  abundant  yield  of  flower 
will  now  be  turning  in.  To  ensure  this  result  at  this 
season  of  the  year  it  is  necessary  to  pinch  the  plants 
all  over  in  the  month  of  May ;  this  advice  I  gave 
at  the  proper  time  for  performing  it.  Cutting 
these  plants  benefits  them  rather  than  otherwise. 
They  are  best  grown  when  well  pruned-in  every 
spring,  therefore  no  harm  will  come  to  them  if  a 
goodly  length  of  stem  is  taken  off  with  the  trusses  of 
flowers.  When  these  plants  have  knotted  for  bloom 
and  are  swelling  up  their  flower-heads  they  should 
receive  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  with  occasional 
doses  of  liquid  manure  ;  for  this  I  have  used  guano 
with  excellent  results.  On  no  account  allow  them  to 
suffer  at  the  root  in  this  respect,  or  the  individual 
flowers  will  not  be  nearly  so  fine.  Clerodendron 
fallax,  if  well  grown,  will  render  good  service  now  and 
for  some  time  to  come.  This  plant  soon  becomes  a 
prey  to  brown-scale  and  mealy-bug  :  both  of  these 
insects  must  be  kept  under  to  retain  the  foliage  in  a 
healthy  state.  This  plant,  when  in  flower  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  will  last  much  longer  if  grown  in 
an  intermediate-house  or  cool  house,  but  must  be  kept 
free  from  damp.  Occasional  doses  of  manure-water 
will  be  beneficial  in  this  case  also.  Keep  all  the 
decaying  flowers  constantly  removed.  This  remark 
also  particularly  applies  to  the  Vincas,  the  opening 
flowers  of  which  are  quickly  injured  if  the 
old  ones  are  not  removed  as  soon  as  they  fade.  Water 
these  plants  freely,  to  ensure  fine  large  blossoms. 
Allamandas  should  have  all  the  light  possible,  both 
to  ensure  short-jointed  growth  and  sturdy  flowers  with 
petals  that  will  stand  out  boldly.  The  flowers  of  these 
plants  are  often  seen  with  thin  flimsy  peUls,  occa- 
sioned by  too  much  shade  and  moisture,  making  one 
think  that  the  plant  was  suffering  from  drought  when 
it  really  is  not.     Other  climbing  plants  that  are  either 


grown  on  trellises  or  trained  near  the  roof  should 
have  an  abundance  of  light  ;  of  these  Clerodendron 
splendens,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  the  Dipladeniaa 
will  give  excellent  returns  for  autumn  display  if  well 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  to  prevent  them  making  a 
too  sappy  growth.  The  Ixoras  are  best  grown,  I 
think',  with  a  trifle  of  shading  ;  the  foliage  of  many 
kinds  will  soon  scald  if  too  much  exposed.  I.  coccinea 
is  still  one  of  the  very  best  for  supplying  cut  (lowers, 
being  more  lasting  in  a  cut  slate,  and  the  individual 
trusses  not  too  unwieldy  for  general  arrangement.  The 
Curcumas  will  also  thrive  best  with  a  little  shade. 
This  handsome  and  most  distinct  genus  of  plants 
should  be  more  grown  than  it  is,  the  varied  coloured 
bracts  always  rendering  them  attractive,  and,  flowet- 
ing  as  they  do  in  the  autumn,  should  cause  them 
to  be  more  appreciated.  They  succeed  best  when 
grown  in  a  peaty  soil.  The  stock  of  Pancratium  fra- 
grans  that  are  now  out  of  flower  and  making  a  new 
growth  may  with  advantage  be  repotted,  taking  off 
any  offsets  from  the  original  bulbs,  one  of  which  in  a 
pot  is  far  better  than  several  grown  together  in  a 
crowded  state.  Treated  in  this  manner  the  flowering 
season  may  be  prolonged  considerably  if  the  stock 
is  treated  judiciously  by  pushing  some  and  retarding 
others. 

Conservatory. — The  climbers  in  the  conserva- 
tory should  receive  a  goodly  amount  of  attention 
at  this  lime,  thinning  out  any  of  the  more  weakly 
shoots  that  are  at  all  obscuring  the  light,  and  theiel»y 
preventing  the  ripening  of  the  growths.  Sharp 
watch  should  also  be  kept  against  insects.  Mealy- 
bug is  bad  enough  anywhere,  but  I  think  worse  even 
than  in  other  houses  if  it  has  a  foothold  in  this  struc- 
ture, especially  if  climbers  are  grown  to  any  extent. 
Plants  taken  into  it  from  the  other  houses,  if  then 
clean,  will  carry  a  stock  back  with  them.  Many  a 
fine  lot  of  Vines  has  been  infested  with  this  pest 
from  this  evil  alone,  causing  almost  irreparable  injury 
in  many  cases.  Far  better  take  severe  measures  and 
cut  out  the  climbers  than  have  to  take  the  same 
steps  with  the  Vines.  This  structure  should  now  be 
gay  with  Liliums  of  the  speciosum  section,  and  the 
late  auratums  ;  Celosias  will  also  play  a  prominent 
part  for  another  month  or  six  weeks,  with  Vallota 
purpurea,  Globe  Amaranths,  and  Browallias.  Late 
Fuchsias  and  Balsams  wilt  also  be  serviceable.  The 
stock  of  scarlet,  pink,  and  other  Pelargoniums  grown 
in  pots  will  be  more  valuable  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  than  just  now.  As  the  outdoor  flowers  fade, 
the  conservatory  will  want  to  be  made  as  gay  as 
possible. 

Camellias.  —  Any  of  these  that  are  turned 
out  into  borders  should  receive  a  top-dressing  ;  if  seen 
to  at  once  the  coming  crop  of  flowers  should  benefit 
thereby.  The  stock  that  is  grown  in  pots  ought 
also  to  be  looked  over  for  potting.  I  have  proved  this 
to  be  a  good  lime  of  the  year  to  repot  Camellias,  the 
roots  of  which  are  generally  found  to  be  active  now. 
Large  shifts  are  not  advisable  :  if  an  inch  all  round 
can  be  secured,  it  is  quite  enough.  Of  soil  we  use 
about  an  equal  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  the  best 
that  can  be  got  of  each.  Should  the  latter  be  at  all 
retentive,  some  charcoal  will  be  a  help,  or  pieces  of 
broken  crocks  about  the  size  of  Walnuts.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  little  bone-meal  will  be  of  service,  and  a 
goodly  amount  of  silver-sand  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Pot  the  plants  firmly,  removing  any  soil  from  the  old 
ball  which  the  roots  have  not  talten  to  kindly,  and  be 
watchful  that  the  plant  is  well  watered  a  day  or  two 
previously;  than  afterwards  so  much  water  will  not 
be  necessary  till  the  plant  takes  well  hold  of  the  new 
soil.  Syringe  them  on  all  fine  drying  days  during 
the  afternoon.  James  Hudson,  Guimcrslntry  House 
Gardens,  Aug.  29. 


Davallia  isarbata  for  Sitting  -  rooms.  — 
This  is  a  charming  Fern  for  the  decoration  of  sitting- 
rooms,  much  preferred  by  those  who  know  it  to  other 
tender  species  which  suffer  from  rough  usage.  Adian- 
tums  are  easily  injured  unless  the  fronds  are  well 
hardened  after  they  are  fully  developed.  But  this 
Davallia,  in  addition  to  being  comparatively  hardy, 
has  pretty  bright  green  fronds,  which  are  substantial 
looking  as  well  as  being  effective.  It  is  known  as  the 
Squirrel's-foot  Fern,  and  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  plant  is  no  doubt  enhanced  by  this  fact.  The 
surface  of  the  pot  is  quite  covered  with  numerous 
rhizomes,  from  which,  of  course,  the  fronds  are  pro- 
duced, and  which  renders  the  plant  interesting,  besides 
being  both  useful  and  pretty. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

(  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
Monday,  Sept.  4  <   Sale  o{  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 

1       by  Protheroe  &  Morris 

(  Sale  of  Dutch   Bulbs  and  Established  and 
Wednesday,    Sept.  6  <       1  mponcd  Orchids,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

t   Floral  Fete  at  Bath. 

(  Sale    of     Imported    Orchids,    at    Stevens' 
Thursday,       Sept  7  -J       Rooms. 


Frid  it, 


Sept.  8 


Flower  Show  at  Kilmarnock. 

Grand  National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal 


Old    TralTord    (two 


{Grand  National  Dahli 
Palace  (two  days), 
Couagers'    Show    at 
days). 


Saturday',        Sept-  9—  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


A  PECULIAR  interest  attaches  to  a  mono- 
graph of  certain  Chinese  and  Japanese 
species  of  Clematis  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Professor  Decaisne,  and  which  has  only  just 
reached  us.  Apart,  however,  from  personal 
associations  the  monograph  is  valuable  as 
giving  exact  characters  and  excellent  litho- 
graphic representations  of  the  species  of  the 
tubular  flowered  Clematis,  of  which  C.  tubulosa 
is  the  only  one  generally  known  in  this  country. 
All  this  group  have  flowers  resembling-a  single 
Hyacinth,  and  most  of  them  differ  from  our 
ordinary'  species  in  not  being  climbing  or  trail- 
ing plants.  In  some  the  flowers  are  deep  blue, 
in  others  opalescent.  The  seven  specially  men- 
tioned by  M.  Decaisne  are  C.  tubulosa, 
Lindlev  ;  C.  Davidiana,  C.  Hookeri  (the  C. 
tubulosa  of  Hooker,  but  not  of  Lindley)  ; 
C.  Stans,  C.  Kousabotan,  C.  Lavallei,  and  C. 
Savatieri,  in  addition  to  a  few  others  less  well 
known.  These  seven  species,  in.  M.  Decaisne's 
opinion,  are  very  distinct  one  from  the  other, 
and  indeed  he  adduces  many  distinctions 
which  serve  to  separate  them.  Whether  M. 
Decaisne  is  right  in  so  doing,  or  whether 
M.  DE  Maximowicz  has  right  on  his  side  in 
combining  them  all  under  one  head,  is  a  question 
we  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon,  and  indeed 
we  have  no  means  at  hand  to  enable  us  to 
do  so. 

We  refer  to  the  matter  more  especially  with  a 
view  to  call  attention  to  certain  opinions  of  M. 
Decaisne,  and  which,  coming  from  such  a  source, 
and  as  the  outcome  of  so  long  an  experience,  are 
particularly  worth  attention.  In  the  first  place, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  his  paper  M. 
Decaisne  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
studying  living  plants  rather  than  herbarium 
specimens  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable  to 
do  so.  No  one  who  has  had  any  experience 
can  doubt  the  truth  of  this.  Unfortunately  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  do  so  except  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent and  in  most  cases  it  is  quite  impracticable. 
Moreover,  while  the  examination  of  living  plants 
under  cultivation  is  by  no  means  free  from 
special  snares  and  pitfalls,  it  is  rare  that  oppor- 
tunity can  be  had  of  studying  in  gardens  large 
numbers  of  selected  specimens  from  various 
localities  in  every  stage  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. From  this  point  of  view  the  herbarium 
has  the  advantage.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
no  botanist  can  afford  to  dispense  with  any  means 
of  study,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  a  botanist 
who  (having  the  opportunity  of  doing  other- 
wise) would  neglect  to  study  the  living  plants 
as  well  as  the  herbarium  specimens,  or  vice 
versd,  would  be  equally  blameworthy.  We  hold 
it  quite  impossible  to  gain  any  adequate  idea  of 
some  plants,  such  as  Orchids,  for  instance, 
without  a  study  of  fresh  specimens. 

The  study  of  garden  hybrids,  again,  though 
chiefly  valuable  from  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  is  yet  important  for  the  student  of  classifi- 
cation, because  it  affords  evidence  of  the  com- 
bination of  characters  and  the  possible  range  of 
variation  ;  and  the  same  holds  good  with  mere 
seedling  variations  or  superior  forms  induced 
by  high  cultivation.  We  hold,  then,  that  the 
examination  and  study  of  plants,  not  only  as 
cultivated  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word,  but 
also  as  modified  by  the  art  of  the  gardener,  are 
essential  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  plant 
In  the  case  of  the  Clematises,  which  supply  the 
motif  of  these  remarks,  each  of  the  seven,  says 


M.  Decaisne,  presents  a  habit  of  growth  of 
the  most  characteristic  description,  but  which 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  recognisable  in  the  dried 
specimens  ;  so  that  had  M.  de  Maximowicz 
examined  these  plants,  growing  side  by  side 
under  the  same  conditions  of  cultivation,  and 
noted  the  differences  between  them,  he  could 
not,  in  M.  Decaisne's  opinion,  have  combined 
them  all  under  the  head  of  one  polymorphous 
species.  As  far  as  we  see,  however,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  seven  should  not  have  had  at 
no  relatively  remote  period  a  common  origin  ; 
and  if  this  be  so,  M.  de  Maximowicz  would, 
after  all,  be  right.  But  there  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining  this,  and  therefore  we  have  to  fall 
back  upon  expediency  and  convenience,  and 
consider  whether  it  is  more  convenient  to  clas- 
sify these  plants  under  one  head,  or  to  keep  them 
distinct  Assuming,  as  of  couise  we  are  amply 
justified  in  doing,  that  M.  Decaisne's  descrip- 
tions are  correct,  the  latter  course  is  the  more 
convenient  for  garden  purposes. 

We  need  not  here  enter  more  fully  into 
this  part  of  the  subject ;  the  interesting  point 
for  us  is  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
studying  cultivated  plants.  And  this  leads 
us  to  the  second  point  of  general  interest 
(apart  from  the  mere  description  of  the 
species)  in  this  monograph,  and  that  is 
the  arrangement  and  functions  of  provin- 
cial botanic  gardens.  Many  of  us  know 
from  cursory  inspection  what  miserably 
appointed  and  miserably  maintained  institu- 
tions many  of  these  minor  university  and 
municipal  gardens  on  the  Continent  are- 
dreary  and  uninteresting  to  the  last  degree,  and, 
with  all  that,  most  inefficient  as  a  means  of 
study.  The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  in  most 
cases,  is  the  absurdly  inadequate  sums  voted 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  garden.  In  other 
cases  it  arises  from  the  want  of  consideiation 
on  the  part  of  the  Director  as  to  what  the 
functions  of  the  establishment  committed  to  his 
charge  should  be.  If  the  garden  is  intended 
solely  for  teaching  purposes,  then,  of  course, 
every  means  for  rendering  it  efficient  for  that 
purpose  should  be  adopted.  We  shall  see 
further  on  that  M.  Decaisne  by  no  means 
thought  that  due  efficiency  was  generally 
secured.  But  if  the  garden  be  intended  partly 
for  recreative  purposes,  as  a  pleasant  resort 
for  the  citizens,  then  unquestionably  the  aesthetic 
element  must  be  sedulously  cultivated,  as  well 
as  the  merely  useful;  and  by  pleasing  the  public 
the  Professor  will  interest  them  in  his  more 
important  scientific  work,  or  at  least  he  will 
secure  sympathy  instead  of  indifference  and  per- 
haps ridicule.  And  the  sympathy  is  the  more 
valuable,  for  it  really  means  supply.  If  a  garden 
be  made  beautiful  and  pleasant,  funds  will  be 
forthcoming  for  its  maintenance,  but  if  it  be 
uninteresting  it  is  no  wonder  if  funds  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  obtained  for  its  maintenance. 

The  gist  of  M.  Decaisne's  recommendations 
as  to  the  provincial  botanic  gardens  is  that  they 
should  not  aim  at  too  much,  instead  of  desiring 
to  emulate  on  a  small  scale  the  gardens  of  the 
capital,  and  wasting  their  scanty  resources  on 
general  collections,  which  must  perforce  be 
incomplete.  M.  Decaisne's  recommendation 
is  that  the  collections  should  be  small  but  well 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  prin- 
cipal types  of  structure  and  families,  and  in  this 
view  all  botanists  and  morphologists  will  surely 
coincide.  Another  suggestion  is  that  native 
plants  should  be  more  completely  represented 
than  they  generally  are,  and  this  is  no  doubt 
desirable,  particularly  if  the  Professor  were  to 
point  out  and  explain  the  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture, and  strive  to  interest  his  pupils  in  the 
conformation  of  common  wild  plants,  and  the 
reasons  for  their  peculiar  structure.  As  it  is, 
most  lads  with  a  fancy  for  botany  are  mere 
collectors  ;  they  gather  wild  flowers,  press 
them,  ticket  them,  put  them  into  their  herbaria, 


and  withal  get  to  know  next  to  nothing  about 
the  plants  they  have  collected  with  so  much 
trouble,  except  the  name,  and  that  they  get 
from  pictures  or  from  some  one  more  learned 
than  themselves.  We  are  not  undervaluing  the 
keen  pleasure  of  collecting,  the  pleasant  rambles, 
the  thrill  of  delight  at  finding  a  novelty  or  a 
rarity.  These  are  among  the  keenest  and  purest 
pleasures  of  life,  and  few  indeed  are  the  delights 
that  can  be  compared  with  them.  But  tor 
educational  purposes  something  more  is  re- 
quired—that something  which  need  not  detract 
from,  but  will  rather  enhance  the  pleasure  of 
studying  plants.  How  vastly  has  the  interest 
in  plants,  for  instance,  been  extended  since 
Darwin  made  public  what  botanists  had 
always  known,  the  interest  attaching  to 
them. 

To  revert  to  M.  Decaisne's  proposals,  in 
addition  to  well  selected  typical  collections  he 
would  have  the  Director  undertake  the  illustra- 
tion of  some  one  group  of  plants,  selected 
according  to  his  predilection,  and  observed  and 
noted  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  mono- 
graph. This  garden  would  be  the  head  centre, 
say,  for  Crocus  knowledge  ;  this  for  Ivies,  and 
so  on.  This  plan  is,  indeed,  carried  out  more 
or  less  in  various  places,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Liege,  where  Professor  Morren  has  accumu- 
lated the  most  complete  collection  of  Brome- 
liads  that  exists.  In  fine,  adds  M.  Decaisne, 
the  smaller  provincial  botanic  gardens  should 
contain  complete  collections  of  the  plants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  with  selected  types  of  structure 
and  affinity  from  other  sources.  To  these  should 
be  added  plants  interesting  for  their  use  in  the 
arts,  in  medicine,  as  well  as  rarities  and  orna- 
mental plants.  It  is  by  the  study  of  wild  plants, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  a  man  becomes  a 
botanist,  it  is  the  attractions  offered  by  a  beauti- 
ful plant  or  a  well  ordered  garden  that  make  a 
man  a  gardener. 


The  Potato  Blight  commenced  so  early 

this  year  that  great  apprehensions  were  entertained, 
at  least  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  as  to  the  result  of 
the  general  crop.  As  I  have  this  year  given  up  an 
unusually  large  space  of  ground  to  Potatos,  both  of 
late  and  early  varieties,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
state  what  the  result  has  been  now  that  the  whole  have 
been  lifted.  Myatt's  Prolific  were  absolutely  with- 
out disease  ;  and  of  the  Lemon  Kidney  and  Rivers' 
Royal  Ashleaf  there  was  not  above  5  per  cent, 
diseased,  and  about  the  same  was  the  case  with 
Alma  Kidney  and  Lapstone.  Of  Early  Rose  and 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  the  percentage  of  disease  was 
still  less.  The  Late  Rose  was  the  very  first  to  show 
symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  tops  were  in  a  short 
time  completely  withered,  and  with  these  there  are 
about  8  per  cent,  of  bad  tubers,  and  no  reason  could 
be  given  why  certain  roots  failed  more  than  others, 
there  being  no  assignable  difference  whether  the 
ground  was  comparatively  wet  or  dry.  Witfa  the 
Magnum  Bonum,  though  every  plant  was  blotched 
with  the  Peronospora  at  a  very  early  period,  the  pro- 
duce was  abundant,  and  there  was  not  above  one 
bad  tuber  in  600.  In  a  large  piece  of  ground  only 
fifteen  diseased  tubers  were  found.  Of  course  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  the  result  may  be  after  a  time, 
as  Potatos  often  show  disease  after  they  are  lifted, 
but  the  present  condition  is  thus  far  very  encouraging. 
At.  J.  B. 

Mangroves. — Twenty-four  young  Mangrove 

trees  (Rhizophora  sp.),  of  three  different  varieties,  have 
recently  been  brought  home  in  good  condition  by 
Lieut. -Colonel  E.  S.  Berkeley,  and  are  now  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London, 
Regent's  Park.  These  plants  were  collected  by 
Lieut. -Colonel  E.  S.  Berkeley  for  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  at  the  special  request  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. The  tree  is  one  very  difficult  to  transport 
safely,  great  attention  on  the  journey  being  required. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  plants,  collected  and 
brought  home  with  some  trouble  and  skill,  may 
flourish  in  the  Society's  collection,  as  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  no  other  specimens  of  the  Mangrove 
tree  at  present  in  this  country.     The  Mangrove  is 
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found  in  abundance  on  the  shores  and  creeks  of 
tropical  islands,  and  at  the  mouth  of  large  rivers  in 
the  East.  The  tree  is  very  valuable  as  fuel  for  river 
steamers,  being  as  a  fuel  next  to  coal  in  heat-giving 
properties  ;  the  bark  is  utilised  for  tanning  leather, 
and  is  also  said  to  furnish  a  febrifuge,  which,  if  true, 
is  very  curious,  as  a  Mangrove  swamp  is  a  fertile 
source  of  fever. 

Dahlia  Show. — We  are  requested  to  state 

that  the  Grand  National  Dahlia  Show  to  be  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  Friday  and  Saturday  next,  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  fully  up  to  the  expectations  of  the 
promoters,  since  all  the  various  sections  of  the  Dahlia 
family  will  be  well  represented.  Intending  exhibitors 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  the  entries  must  be  sent 


evitably  check  the  downward  tendency  in  those 
matters,  and  send  public  sympathy  in  another  direc- 
tion. Evidently  agriculture  is  not  yet  going  to  the 
dogs,  and  the  life-belt  of  market  gardening  will  not 
be  in  request  this  year  to  save  it  from  collapse.  The 
nation,  in  any  case,  whatever  farmers  may  say  or 
think,  will  have  cause  to  rejoice  over  an  abundant 
harvest.  On  the  other  hand,  fruit  growers  have,  if 
they  were  so  disposed,  just  now  cause  to  look  glum, 
because  their  summer  crops  are  all  gone,  and  they 
have  none  to  gather  now.  Market  growers,  however, 
have  so  many  visitations  of  this  kind  that  they  have 
learned  to  view  them  philosophically  and  hope  lor 
better  luck  next  time.  On  the  other  hand  they  have 
had  a  good  vegetable  season,  and  have  good 
prospective  crops  to  meet  the  autumn  and  winter  de- 


that  respect,  and  as  regards  durability  it  far  surpasses 
the  Pelargonium.  It  is  in  no  degree  injured  by  the 
late  washing  rains  which  have  done  so  much  harm  to 
other  bedding  plants.  A  large  bed  in  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Oardcn  is  extremely  effective  and  unique  in 
character.  The  plants  are  so  far  apart  as  to  have 
preserved  their  individual  symmetry ;  the  bed  is 
carpeted  with  Viola  cornuta  and  Dactylis  elegantis- 
sima,  and  a  border  of  Uinothera  macrocarpa  surrounds 
the  whole. 

Grapes  at  Penriiyn  Castle. — In  one  of 

the  Hamburgh-houses  a  large  and  beautilul  crop  is 
now  hanging.  The  bunches  run  to  about  2  lb.  in 
weight,  and  the  berries  have  that  hammered  appear- 
ance so  dear  to  cultivators  in  former  years,  but  not 


Fig.  55.— streatham  hall,  near  exeter,  the  residence  ok  mrs.  thornton  west,    {see  p.  300.) 


in  on  or  before  Monday,  the  4th  inst.,  as  announced 
in  our  advertising  columns,  and  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
T.  Moore,  at  Chelsea,  not  to  Mr.  G.  Smith,  of 
Edmonton,  as  announced  when  the  show  was  origin- 
ally proposed,  his  failing  health  not  permitting  him  to 
carry  out  the  duties  then  assigned  to  him. 

The    Season's    Crops. — Although  we  are 

not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  not  too  early  to 
take  stock  of  the  season's  products,  and  of  the  various 
estimates  which  will  be  taken  of  them  by  those  most 
interested.  Farmers  having  had  several  bad  years, 
and  been  enabled  thereby  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
pleasure  of  grumbling  with  a  solid  foundation  for 
their  dissatisfation,  seem  as  yet  uncertain  whether 
their  better  luck  this  year  is  or  is  not  to  be  welcomed. 
Poor  seasons  may  lead  to  reduced  rents  and  lowered 
wages  and  assessments,   whilst  good  crops  will   in- 


mands.  Potatos,  'tis  true,  will  not  be  so  plentiful  as 
last  year,  when  we  could  not  only  export  large 
quantities,  and  even  then  have  more  left  than  we 
could  utilise  or  sell,  but  all  the  late  sorts  are  clean  and 
sound,  and  if  obtaining  a  little  better  price  than  last 
season,  the  grower  will  have  good  cause  to  rejoice. 
Flower  gardeners  will  be  variously  affected  in  their 
estimates  of  the  season,  for  whilst  the  bedding  men 
will  complain  of  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  and 
comparative  lack  of  sunshine,  those  who  specially 
favour  shrubs  and  hardy  plants,  Roses  especially,  will 
have  cause  to  remember  the  cool  growing  summer  of 
1882  with  satisfaction. 

Begonia  ascotensis. — The    value  of   this 

Begonia  is  by  no  means  so  well  known  here  as  it  is  in 
Paris,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  bedding  plants  we  have. 
There  is  nothing  of  a  similar  colour  that  can  beat  it  in 


so  frequently  seen  now-a-days.  Madresfield  Court  has 
here  unusually  large  berries,  Mrs.  Pearson  is  very  well 
spoken  of,  and  Alicante  and  Barbarossa  are  bearing 
very  fine  crops.  Mr.  Speed  manages  to  get  more 
sugar  into  his  Alicantes  than  some  others  do,  and 
attributes  his  success  to  the  liberal  use  of  fire-heat. 
In  pruning  Mr.  Speed  does  not  confine  himself  to 
any  one  system.  In  some  cases  he  adopts  the  spur 
system,  in  others  he  simply  "cuts  to  the  best  eye," 
and  gets  a  bundle  of  rods  not  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  as 
the  more  formal  style  of  pruning,  but  quite  as  good  as 
regards  results. 

International   Potato    Exhibition. — 

Since  the  publication  of  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  this 
show,  which  takes  place  on  September  20  and  21  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  a  new  class  has  been 
made,  as  announced  in  our  last  number,  namely,  one 
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for  nine  dishes  of  Potatos,  the  prizes  being  given  by 
Mr.  C.  FlDLER,  potato  dealer,  Reading.  Class  C. 
is  for  twelve  dishes  of  Potatos— six  English  and  six 
American  varieties.  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Sons,  of  New 
York,  who  are  the  donors  of  the  1st  prize  in  this 
class,  stipulate  that  the  six  American  varieties  must 
be  selected  from  the  following,  which  have  been  put 
into  commerce  by  this  firm  :— Bliss'  Triumph,  Man- 
hattan, Alpha,  Improved  Peach  Blow,  Peerless, 
Superior,  Adirondack,Trophy,  Snowflake,  Early  Rose, 
Brownell's  Beauty,  Matchless,  Later  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  White  Star,  Queen  0f  the  Valley,  and  Pride 
of  America. 

Heckfield  Place  Gardens. — The  cus- 
tomary open  week  at  Heckfield,  unavoidably  omitted 
last  year,  is,  by  Viscount  Eversley's  kindness, 
announced  to  begin  on  Monday  next,  the  4th  inst., 
closing  on  Saturday.  Tickets  of  admission  may  be 
obtained  by  those  desirous  of  visiting  Heckfield  from 
Mr.  Wildsmith,  at  the  Gardens.  In  spite  of  a  season 
that  has  not  been  eminently  favourable  to  tender 
bedding  plants,  the  floral  display  on  the  terrace,  ever 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  its  peculiar  kind  in  the 
kingdom,  is  this  year  as  beautiful  as  ever  ;  and  the 
variations  in  the  bedding  arrangements,  whilst  giving 
zest  to  the  appetite  of  lovers  of  that  style  ol  garden- 
ing, naturally  induces  wonder  that  in  an  area  so  com- 
paratively limited  so  much  of  variety  should  year  after 
year  be  introduced.  The  well  known  kitchen  garden 
bordering  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  Cactus  Dahlia 
helps  to  furnish  a  striking  background  with  excellent 
effect.  Whilst  every  department  exhibits  the  cus- 
tomary perfection  in  cultivation  and  neatness,  few 
subjects  will  strike  visitors  with  more  effect  than  will 
the  many  noble  trees  that  so  finely  ornament  the 
grounds,  and  which,  thanks  to  the  season's  invigor- 
ating rains,  are  this  autumn  singularly  rich  in  luxuriant 
leafage.  Not  only  gardeners,  but  all  lovers  of  the 
beautiful,  may  well  enjoy  a  trip  to  Heckfield  during 
next  week,  paying  at  the  same  time  visits  to  the 
noble  domain  of  Strathfieldsaye,  the  historic  castel- 
lated mansion  of  the  Copes  at  Bramshill,  or — and 
not  least — to  the  grave  of  the  once  great  and  good 
Rector  of  Eversley,  Charles  Kingsley,  whose  name 
should  for  ever  be  cherished  in  loving  memory  by  all 
English-speaking  peoples. 

Adiantum  Moritzianum. — What  is  repre- 
sented under  this  name  in  the  garden  of  A.  P.  Stan- 
combe,  Esq.,  Trowbridge,  is  a  variety  in  the  way 
of  A.  farleyense,  but  with  smaller  pinnce.  It  is  used 
here  as  a  basket  Fern,  and  is  exceedingly  attractive 
when  used  in  this  way. 

Single  Dahlias. — Varieties  of  these   will 

soon  be  as  numerous  as  the  double  flowers  ;  and  there 
is  great  danger  of  their  becoming  large  and  coarse. 
This  is  natural,  as  increased  size  and  fulness  of  petals 
are  certain  to  result ;  and  already  the  semi-double 
form  shows  itself.  A  medium-sized  flower  will  be 
found  much  more  acceptable  generally  thanalargerone. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Trowbridge  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  24th  ult.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  exhibited  a 
number  of  seedlings  of  great  promise,  and  especially 
some  purple-flaked  flowers  on  a  pale  lilac  ground. 
The  difficulty  is  what  to  select  for  naming.  At  the 
Reading  Horticultural  Society's  autumn  show  on  the 
following  day,  Mr.  C  Turner  had  a  fine  lot  of 
single  Dahlias  also,  and  they  were  much  admired. 
Some  say  the  flowers  do  not  keep  long  in  a  cut  state, 
but  this  is  compensated  for  in  some  part  by  reason  of 
their  great  productiveness. 

— —  Bambusa  Metake. — Some  strikingspecimens 
of  Bambusa  Metake  are  to  be  seen  in  a  part  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  known  as  The  Wilderness,  at  Fair- 
lawn  Park,  Tonbridge,  the  residence  of  E.  Caza- 
let,  Esq.  Some  of  the  clumps  measure  12  feet  in 
height,  and  10  feet  through,  although  only  planted  a  few 
yearsago.  They  stood  the  severe  winters  of  1S79,  1SS0, 
and  18S1  without  the  slightest  injury.  What  a  pity  this 
grand  decorative  plant  is  not  oftener  found  in  such 
places.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  particular  as  to 
soil,  and  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price  from  almost 
any  nursery. 

Pines. — No  one  would  think,  to  see  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Pine  growing  is  practised  by  Mr.  Speed 
at  Penrhyn  Castle  Gardens,  that  Pine  cultivation  was 
on  the  decline.  In  few  places  are  Pines  grown  to  so 
large  an  extent,   or  so  well,  as  at  Penrhyn.     The 


plants  are  clean,  healthy,  and  excellent  in  all  stages 
of  their  growth.  For  sorts  that  are  shy  to  throw 
suckers  Mr.  Speed  adopts  the  plan  of  laying  the 
crowns  down  on  their  sides  on  a  box  with  a  warm 
bottom,  when  they  produce  your  plants  freely.  The 
plants,  fruiters  and  successions,  are  for  the  most  part 
grown  in  pots  plunged  in  leaves,  and  grown  in 
low  pits  close  to  the  glass,  which  is  only  very 
slightly  sloped.  The  sorts  grown  are  Queens, 
Smooth  Cayenne,  and  Charlotte  Rothschild.  Mr. 
Speed  speaks  in  favourable  terms  of  Lord  Carrington 
Pine  for  winter  work,  and  certainly  the  number  and 
vigour  of  his  plants,  and  the  even  manner  in  which  the 
fruits  are  ripening,  fully  bear  out  his  good  opinion. 

Tree  Planting  in  Towns. — The  success  which 
has  attended  Mr,  B.  Maller's  effort  to  establish 
trees  in  Tooley  Street,  Bermondsey,  should  encourage 
others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Out  of  eighty-four 
trees  planted  only  twelve  have  died,  and  of  these 
some  were  killed  by  over  kindness  at  the  hands  of 
their  neighbours.  The  trees  are  all  Planes,  and  their 
healthy  and  abundant  leafage  in  such  a  district  (the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  need  not  be  described)  is 
amply  sufficient  to  dictate  to  us  the  right  course  in 
future  in  regard  to  tree  planting  in  towns.  It  is  no 
credit  to  us  that  in  this  respect  we  are  a  long  way 
behind  our  Continental  friends. 

Clethra    arborea.— In    the    conservatory 

at  FairIawn,lTonbridge,  a  grand  specimen  of  Clethra 
arborea  has  been  for  some  weeks  past  the  leading 
feature.  It  is  planted  in  a  bed  side  by  side  with 
Camellias,  &c,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  arti- 
ficial heat  in  summer  or  winter  this  fine  plant  bears 
its  crop  of  beautiful  Lily-of-the-Valley-like  flowers, 
which  yields  a  sweet  odour  throughout  the  house. 
The  height  of  the  plant  is  12  feet,  and  its  diameter 
6  feet,  and  altogether  it  is  in  grand  health.  At  the  late 
Sevenoaks  show  its  flowers  were  used  with  good  effect 
in  Mr.  Fennell's  three  1st  prize  epergnes,  giving 
the  stands  a  light  and  graceful  appearance. 

Single  Petunias.— That  these  are  destined 

before  long  to  take  a  prominent  position  in  the  flower 
garden,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  there  cannot  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  No  one  who  has  seen  the 
display  produced  by  them  in  mixed  beds  in  the  prin- 
cipal parks  and  many  of  our  best  private  gardens  can 
fail  to  recognise  their  beauty  and  utility.  The  thing 
required  is  a  higher  standard  of  perfection  in  the  quality 
of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  in  size,  colour  and  substance. 
Messrs.  Cannell  &  Son,  of  Swanley,  appear  to  be 
on  the  right  track  to  accomplish  this.  In  a  box  of 
flowers  forwarded  to  us  a  day  or  two  ago  we  were 
quite  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  individual  flowers,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  exquisite  markings.  There  were 
selfs  of  white,  maroon,  and  purple — one,  indeed,  so  ' 
nearly  blue  under  a  certain  degree  of  light  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  we  might  have  a  real  blue  Petunia 
some  day.  Others,  pale  lilac  and  pink,  are  very 
striking,  as  well  as  mauve,  striped,  and  fringed 
flowers,  which  are  very  pretty  but  scarcely  so  showy 
as  some  of  the  others.  The  sample  should  certainly 
inspire  the  Messrs.  Cannell  with  confidence,  and  we 
expect  the  last  has  not  been  heard  of  these  fine 
Petunias, 

A  New  Rose  from  Lower  California. — 

We  have  just  received  from  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry  an  ad- 
vance sheet  of  the  Torrey  Bulletin^  containing  a  de- 
scription of  a  new  Rose,  collected  by  himself  and 
others  in  Lower  California.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
discovery  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  genus, 
and  it  seems  from  the  description  to  be  a  very  distinct 
species.  It  was  first  seen  in  riding  along  a  well- 
travelled  road  skirting  the  shores  of  All  Saint's  Bay, 
between  Sauzal  and  Encenada,  about  the  parallel  of 
320  N.  lat.,  becoming  abundant  and  forming  dense 
low  thickets  on  dry  slopes,  shut  off  from  the  sea 
breezes  and  composed  of  crumbling  ferruginous  sand- 
stone. Forming,  as  it  did,  a  most  conspicuous 
and  agreeable  feature  in  the  arid  landscape,  with 
its  finely  divided  foliage  and  showy  flowers,  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  members  of  the 
party.  Dr.  Encelmann  has  named  it  Rosa  minuti- 
folia.  It  is  a  densely  branched  shrub,  2 — 4  feet  high, 
having  hairy  shoots  armed  with  straight,  or  slightly 
recurved,  red-brown  bristly  prickles,  and  clothed  with 
leaves  remarkable  for  their  smallness,  the  leaflets,  of 
which  there  are  usually  five,  being  only  one  or  two 
lines  long.      The  deep  rosy-purple  or  white  flowers 


are  \ — 1  inch  across.  It  is  further  designated  "  a 
most  striking  and  lovely  species,  distinguished  from 
all  olher  Roses  by  its  minute  incised  leaves."  In 
aspect  and  habit  it  is  said  to  come  nearest  to  the 
Pimpinellcefoliae,  on  account  of  its  solitary  bractless 
flowers,  its  numerous  acicular  spines,  and  its  small 
leaves  ;  but  it  diners  in  its  pinnatifid  calyx-lobes. 

The  Extension  System. — In   one  of  Mr. 

Speed's  Peach-houses  at  Penrhyn  is  a  fine  tree  of 
Grosse  Mignonne  Peach  about  14  yards  in  the  spread 
of  its  branches,  which  are  trained  along  a  trellis  near  to 
the  glass  of  a  lean-to  house.  The  tree  is  a  picture  in 
itself  even  now,  and  the  crops  have  been  very  satis- 
factory.    The  tree  occupies  the  whole  house. 

Special    Prizes    at    Flower    Shows. — 

Where  special  prizes  are  offered  at  flower  shows  for 
particular  subjects  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  or 
other  officials  who  accept  such  prizes  to  see  they  are 
awarded  according  to  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
are  given.  Thus,  at  a  recent  exhibition  special  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  best  dish  of  nine  tubers  of  any 
variety  of  Potato  sent  out  in  1SS1  or  18S2.  One 
exhibitor  set  up  a  dish  of  Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  the 
judges  awarded  it  the  prize,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
sent  out  as  far  back  as  the  spring  of  1S79.  This  was 
manifestly  unfair  to  those  exhibitors  who  staged  new 
Potatos  sent  out  within  the  time  prescribed.  It  would 
seem  that  while  one  exhibitor  at  least  was  unacquainted 
with  the  time  when  the  sort  he  staged  was  put  into 
commerce,  all  the  four  judges  who  awarded  the  prize 
were  equally  as  ignorant.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  conditions  of  this  character  are  accepted  as 
governing  a  competition  without  due  care  being 
taken  that  they  are  observed  according  to  the  intentions 
of  the  donor.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  best  if  a 
certain  time  had  been  specified  for  sending  in  entries 
together  with  the  name  of  the  variety  to  be  shown  ; 
and  reference  could  then  have  been  made  to  some 
competent  authority  to  know  what  particular  varieties 
of  those  entered  were  entitled  to  compete. 

Inga  Seed. — Under  this  title  we  have  re- 
ceived from  a  correspondent  some  seeds  which  appear 
to  be  those  of  the  common  Lapsana  communis.  Our 
correspondent  states  that  the  seed  is  sold  as  a  new 
kind  of  bird  food,  being  among  the  best  to  help 
restore  an  ailing  bird,  or  to  keep  them  in  health. 
The  plant  is  a  very  common  one,  and  yields  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  seeds  ;  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  salad,  or 
boiled  as  greens. 

Vegetation    of    King's    Island. — This 

island  lies  in  Bass  Straits,  midway  between  Tasmania 
and  Australia,  and  although  surveyed  some  eighty 
years  ago,  very  few  plants  were  ever  collected  there. 
From  a  few  plants  of  rarity  obtained,  such  as  Phyllo- 
cladus  rhomboidalis,  which  does  not  extend  to  Vic- 
toria, and  such  as  Elxocarpus  cyaneus  and  Zoysia 
punges,  which  are  not  known  from  Tasmania  proper, 
it  remained  unascertained  to  which  of  these  regions 
the  flora  of  the  interjacent  island  more  particularly 
belonged.  Baron  von  Mueller  now  publishes  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania  a  list  of 
plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Spong,  the  sons  of  a 
lighthouse  keeper  at  Cape  Wickham.  This  collec- 
tion, though  creditably  formed  and  comprising  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  species,  is  not  sufficient  to  solve 
this  question  fully.  Only  two  plants  absolutely  near 
to  the  Tasmanian  dominion  were  discovered  by  Messrs. 
Spong,  namely,  Podotheca  angustifolia  and  Dicty- 
urus  quercifolius. 

Diseased     Camellias    and     Portugal 

Laurels. — We  have  received  from  two  correspond- 
ents leaves  of  Camellia  and  Portugal  Laurel  badly 
spotted  or  shrivelled.  In  the  first  case,  which  is  a 
very  bad  one,  the  leaves  are  almost  destroyed  by 
oblong  dark  brown  spots  after  following  the  direction 
of  the  principal  veins.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  fungus 
in  every  spot,  but  in  so  imperfect  a  state  that  we  are 
unable  to  say  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  but  probably 
to  Depazea ;  but  whether  it  is  the  common  conse- 
quence of  disease  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  have, 
however,  some  years  since  seen  great  destruction  in 
Camellias  from  the  development  of  a  species  of  Pes- 
talozzia,  as  to  which  there  was  evidence  to  show  that 
it  originated  in  Italy,  for  the  plants  are  all  imported 
varieties.  The  case  of  the  Portugal  Laurel  is  quite 
different ;  we  have  certainly  seen  it  before,  and  believe 
that  it  is  the  effect  of  frost  in  some  previous  season,  as 
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shoots  may  sometimes  be  affected,  though  not  abso- 
lutely killed  :  ami  where  this  is  the  case  diseased 
growth  will  follow.  There  is  on  some  of  the  leaves 
the  white  appearance  on  which  remarks  have  lately 
been  made  in  this  journal  in  the  case  of  different 
varieties  of  the  genus  Prunus — an  effect  produced  by 
disease  of  the  main  shoots,  whether  the  effect  of  frost 
or  mycelium  of  fungi.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to 
think  this  a  true  explanation,  as  we  find  indications 
of  disease  in  the  wood  itself.  M.  J.  B. 

Shelled  Broad  Beans  for  Exhibition. 

— There  is  always  a  class  for  these  in  the  schedule  of 
prizes  for  cottagers  at  the  Trowbridge  Horticultural 
Society.  It  is  required  that  thirty  Beans  be  shown, 
and  wonderfully  line  many  of  them  are.  There  must 
be  high  culture  as  well  as  rigid  selection  to  produce 
such  tine  Broad  Beans  as  we  saw  in  the  Tiowbridge 
Market  House  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  a  most  difficult 
class  to  judge. 

Slate  Walls  for  Fruit  Trees. — In  the 

heart  of  the  Slate  Country  it  is  natural  to  see  slate 
used  for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  accordingly  we  were 
not  surprised  to  see  it  in  use  at  Tenrhyn  Castle  for 
fruit  walls.  The  walls  are  wired  and  have  a  shallow 
coping.  Mr.  Speed,  however,  does  not  report  favour- 
ably on  them.  In  summer  they  are  too  hot  even  when 
whitewashed,  in  winter  they  do  not  retain  the  heat 
sufficiently.  Some  of  the  newer  Tears,  however,  are 
being  tried  on  them,  and  with  some  prospect  of 
success. 

Lisianthus  Russelianus. — This  undoubt- 
edly difficult  plant  to  grow  is  flowering  well  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  and  is  so  extremely  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  that  the  trouble  it  involves  is  well 
rewarded.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  violet-purple 
in  colour,  and  perhaps  more  resembling  a  Convolvulus 
in  form  than  anything  else  that  is  common.  The 
plant,  though  very  rarely  seen,  is  tolerably  well 
known,  and  we  gave  an  illustration  in  our  issue  for 
August  iS,  1877. 

FaRFUGIVM    GRANDE     VARIEGATA. — Nearly 

every  one  is  familiar  with  the  golden  form  of  this  use- 
ful old-fashioned  plant,  which  is  still  not  easily  beaten 
as  a  room  or  window  plant  for  the  cottager  or  amateur. 
The  silver  striped  variety  makes  a  capital  companion 
for  the  former,  and  while  it  makes  a  pretty  border  plant 
plunged  out-of-doors  in  the  summer,  it  is  equally  use- 
ful as  an  indoor  plant  in  winter.  Why  are  not  such 
plants  oftener  recommended  to  the  masses  ? 

Pentstemons  as  Border  Plants. — In  any- 
thing like  a  sheltered  situation  these  are  the  most 
effective  of  border  plants  in  autumn.  By  shelter  it 
will  of  course  be  understood  that  we  only  mean  in  so 
far  as  the  plants  have  some  little  protection  from  the  vio- 
lence of  high  winds  or  severe  storms  of  any  kind.  The 
scarlet,  crimson  or  red  coloured  sorts  make  a  beauti- 
ful show  among  large-leaved  subtropicals  which  supply 
leafage  only  ;  and  perhaps  for  this  purpose  they  are  no 
less  useful  than  as  border  plants. 

Tuberoses  Out-of-Doors. — In  addition  to 

the  popularity  of  these  flowers  as  indoor  decorative  sub- 
jects, we  expect  shortly  to  see  them  more  extensively 
planted  out-of-doors.  No  doubt  market  growers  and 
florists  whose  principal  aim  is  to  have  choice  flowers 
out  of  season  will  always  force  these  plants  so  as  to 
have  flowers  when  they  bring  the  highest  price.  But 
private  gardeners  and  others  are  as  much  interested 
in  having  a  good  display  out-of-doors  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  as  they  are  in  having  choice  cut 
flowers  in  November  or  at  any  other  time.  The 
point  therefore  seems  to  be  to  bring  the  bulbs  forward 
in  pots  as  we  do  Gladioli,  and  plant  them  out  in 
mixed  beds,  where  at  this  particular  season  they  have 
an  effect  which  ladies  know  how  to  appreciate  and 
admire. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  variegata. — We  should 

be  pleased  to  see  this  plant  more  numerously  repre- 
sented in  the  subtropical  garden,  which  is  somewhat 
overdone  with  green,  unless  there  happens  to  be  both 
plenty  of  sun  and  heat,  in  which  case  there  are  many 
plants  that  are  bright  enough  as  regards  colour.  But 
broadly  speaking,  green  is  the  predominating  element, 
and  therefore  plants  that  are  conspicuous  for  bright 
silver  markings  would  add  considerably  to  the  effect 
of  subtropical  groups.  We  shall  see  this  plant 
dotted  about  singly  in  one  place  or  another  until  it 


strikes  some  one  to  plant  a  whole  mass  of  it,  and  then 
it  is  a  certainty  there  will  be  lots  of  people  to  follow 
suit.  The  single  plants  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
planted  or  plunged  in  their  pots  upon  green  sloping 
banks  in  little  nooks  partially  enclosed  by  evergreen 
shrubs. 

Malva  mosciiata  alba. — It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  variety  was  last  year  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee  ot  the  Ruyal 
Horticultural  Society,  Those  who  have  grown  it  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  We  have  just  seen  plants  of 
it  in  pots  at  Gunnersbury  Park — nice  bushy  specimens, 
flowering  freely  and  looking  very  chaste  and  attrac- 
tive. Mr.  Roberts  speaks  very  highly  of  it,  and 
thinks  it  a  useful  acquisition. 

The    Chinese    Plants    Collected    by 

Father  D'Incarville. — In  the  current  volume  of 
the  Bulletin  tie  la  Socicte  Botani</ite  tie  Frame  M. 
Franchet  gives  a  list  of  the  plants  contained  in  the 
herbarium  of  D'Incarville,  together  with  its  history. 
The  inducement  was  a  statement  in  Dr.  Bret- 
SCHNEIDER's  Early  European  Researches  into  the 
Flora  of  China  to  the  effect  that  this  collection  had 
never  been  worked  up,  and  that  it  was  intercolated 
in  the  general  herbarium  at  Paris.  The  former  alle- 
gation was  true ;  but  the  collection  has  been  kept 
just  as  it  was  presented  to  JussiEU,  and  by  him  to 
the  nation,  except  a  few  of  the  plants  collected  at 
Macao,  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  herbarium 
of  Jussieu.  A  few  of  the  plants  were  named  by 
Jussieu,  and  others,  such  as  Ailantus  glandulosa, 
Desf.;  Incarvillea  sinensis,  Juss.;  and  Cedrela sinen- 
sis, Juss.  As  Franchet  observes,  most  of  the  new 
generaand  speciesfrom  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin  de- 
scribed by  Bunge  in  1S32  had  been  lying  in  a  forgotten 
French  herbarium  ever  since  1740.  Thus  it  was 
D'Incarville  who  first  collected  Actinidia,  Xantho- 
ceras,  Orychophragmus,  Paratropia,  Anemone  chinen- 
sis,  Corydalis  Bungeana,  Deutzia  grandiflora,  Vibur- 
num fragrans,  Myripnois  dioica,  Syringa  amurensis, 
and  many  other  plants.  D'Incarville  also  sent  home 
seeds,  from  which  were  raised  a  number  of  the 
Chinese  plants  that  have  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
for  upwards  of  a  century.  The  China  Aster  is  one 
that  we  owe  to  D'Incarville.  The  herbarium  con- 
tains 149  species  from  Pekin  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  144  species  from  Macao.  It  has  now  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Botanical  Society  of  France. 

Lysimachia  Nummularia  aurea. — A  few 

days  ago  we  were  pleased  to  notice  a  bed  of  this  pretty 
little  creeping  plant  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  B.  Maller, 
Burnt  Ash  Lane,  Lee,  which  was  of  a  rich  golden  colour 
and  therefore  very  effective  as  an  edging  plant.  It  is 
somewhat  strange  that  this  plant  has  not  found  more 
favour  with  carpet  bedders,  who  would  find  it  useful 
for  touching  up  large  designs,  many  of  which  are  rather 
tame-looking  owing  to  so  many  plants  being  used 
which  are  not  distinct  enough  in  colour.  There  are  the 
Golden  Feather,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium 
variegatum,  Sedum  acre  elegans,  and  golden  coloured 
Alternantheras  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  each 
other  at  a  distance  that  detracts  in  some  degree  from 
the  general  effect ;  but  balance  the  four  corners  of  a 
bed  with  a  neat  pattern  or  two  of  the  golden  Lysi- 
machia and  the  effect  is  as  striking  as  it  is  pleasing. 
Nor  does  its  beauty  wax  faint  upon  closer  examination. 
We  have  seen  it  very  effectively  used  by  Mr.  Mason, 
Curator,  Princes  Park,  Liverpool,  who  gives  so  much 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  carpet  bedding.  It 
should  be  planted  in  a  situation  where  it  will  get 
plenty  of  sun,  otherwise  it  will  not  put  on  its  brightest 
golden  tint. 

Rochea  falcata. — A  recent  opportunity  of 

seeing  a  good  stock  of  this  beautiful  succulent  in 
flower  acts  as  a  reminder  of  what  numbers  of  fine 
decorative  plants,  after  being  cultivated  generally  for 
a  time,  are  all  but  lost  sight  of,  for  others  that  have 
little  or  nothing  except  novelty  to  recommend  them. 
Not  only  is  this  Rochea  a  most  effective  plant  for 
greenhouse  or  room  decoration  when  in  bloom,  but 
its  flowers  have  a  beautiful  effect  associated  with 
almost  any  others,  the  bright  shade  of  crimson- 
scarlet  being  distinct  from  anything  else.  Not 
the  least  of  its  merits  is  the  length  of  time  the 
flowers  will  last.  As  the  plant  is  so  little  grown, 
a  few  hints  on  its  management  may  be  of  use; 
for  ordinary  purposes  it  will  be  found  most  service- 
able grown  in  small  pots  —  5  or  6  inches  in  di- 
ameter   are    large  enough    to    support  the   strongest 


single  crowns.  It  propagates  readily  from  sucker 
shoots,  which  are  often  produced  round  the  base  of 
the  stem,  as  also  from  pieces  of  the  stem,  consisting 
of  two  or  three  joints,  removing  the  bottom  leaf,  and 
inserting  the  cuttings  in  little  pots  filled  with  sandy 
soil,  keeping  them  in  a  warm  but  not  too  moist  place, 
not  confined  in  a  propagating  frame  or  under  bell- 
glasses  in  the  usual  way  ;  very  little  water  must  be 
given  until  after  the  roots  are  formed,  or  their  succu- 
lent nature  will  cause  the  cuttings  to  rot.  When  well 
rooted  move  their,  into  pots  an  inch  larger,  tuinggoud 
loam  with  some  sand,  and  keep  the  stock  through 
the  winter  on  a  shelf  in  the  stove  close  to  the  roof. 
Single  leaves  inserted  in  sand  will  strike,  but  plants 
so  raised  will  take  two  years  to  arrive  at  a  strong 
flowering  condition. 

New  British  F'erns. — At  the  meeting  of  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on  Augusts,  Messrs. 
F.  W.  &  H.  Stansfield,  of  Sale,  exhibited  a  few 
very  interesting  new  British  Ferns,  which  by  some 
accident  were  omitted  from  our  report  of  the  meet- 
ing. Three  of  them  obtained  First-class  Certificates, 
namely  Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum  multifidum, 
a  very  fine  variety  of  Ilart's-tongue  Fern,  with  erect, 
vigorous,  evergreen,  sterile  fronds,  which  were  beau- 
tifully crisped  at  the  margin,  and  differed  from  the 
ordinary  undulated  forms  in  having  the  apex  of  the 
frond  broken  up  into  several  divisions,  so  as  to 
become  distinctly  multifid  ;  Lastrea  montana  coro- 
nans,  a  finely  crested  variety  of  the  sweet  Mountain 
Fern,  in  which  the  apex  of  the  normal-shaped  fronds 
were  divided  into  a  larger  tasselled  tuft,  and  the 
apices  of  the  pinnce  into  smaller  roundish  crispy  tufts, 
which  being  well  developed  and  constant  give  the 
fronds  a  very  interesting  appearance  ;  and  Polypodium 
vulgare  cornubiense  Fowleri,  a  refined  form  of  cornu- 
biense,  with  the  fronds  bipinnatifidly  cut  up  into 
narrow  divisions,  as  in  the  best  fronds  of  that 
really  fine  variety,  but  not  degenerating  into  the  pro- 
duction of  fronds,  either  wholly  or  in  part  assuming 
the  normal,  once  pinnatifid,  broad-lobed  fronds,  a 
freak  in  which  that  otherwise  charming  kind  some- 
times indulges  :  the  appearance  presented  by  the  much 
divided  fronds  of  this  novelty  is  much  more  that  of 

a  compound-fiundcd  Davallia  ot  Tricliumaiiirs  limn  of 

a  common  Polypody,  A  very  choice  dwarf  Lady 
Fern — Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  velutinum — in  the  way 
of  the  variety  acrocladon,  was  also  shown  ;  but  being 
somewhat  damaged  by  travelling  it  was  thought  better 
to  remit  it  to  the  raisers,  to  be  sent  in  better  condi- 
tion to  some  subsequent  meeting. 

Cheilanthes   californica. — This  pretty 

little  Fern  was  sent  up  to  a  recent  meeting  at  South 
Kensington  by  Messrs.  Stansfield,  of  Sale,  near 
Manchester.  It  is  quite  one  of  the  gems  amongst 
small  growing  evergreen  greenhouse  Ferns,  but  not 
conspicuous  enough  to  take  a  place  amongst  the  deco- 
rative species,  which  achieve  most  popularity.  The 
fronds  are  densely  tufted,  and  about  6  or  8  inches 
high,  the  stipes  brown  and  glossy,  and  the  lamina 
deltoid,  measuring  about  3  inches  in  each  direction, 
quadripinnatifid,  that  is,  four  times  divided  in  a  pin- 
natifid manner,  the  lower  pinnae  being  deltoid,  and 
the  segments  small  and  pointed,  with  from  two  to  six 
sori  placed  in  the  sinuses  of  the  segments.  It  was 
named  by  Hooker  Ilypolepis  californica,  and  a  good 
black  and  white  figure  is  published  in  the  Species 
Filicnm  (ii.,  t.  88a)  ;  but  it  was  referred  to  Chei-  ' 
lanthes,  with  which  it  most  closely  accords,  by  Met- 
tenius,  and  a  nice  coloured  figure  is  given  in 
Eaton's  Ferns  of  North  America  (i.,  t.  6). 

Tea  Rose  Gigantesque. — One  of  the  finest 

and  freest  of  Tea  Roses  for  indoor  culture,  such  as 
training  over  the  back  wall  of  a  conservatory,  and 
one  which  at  the  present  day  seems  to  be  amongst  the 
least  generally  known,  is  the  French  variety  Gigant- 
esque, raised  by  M.  Odier,  and  sent  out  in  1S45.  It 
is  remarkably  free  in  growth,  and  when  allowed  suffi- 
cient scope  its  flowers  are  abundant,  and  exceeding 
well  adapted  for  cutting  purposes.  The  blossoms  are 
of  a  deep  rose-pink,  becoming  paler  towards  the  edge, 
or  it  might  be  described  as  flesh-coloured,  with  a 
bright  rose  centre,  the  petals  being  broad,  and  making 
up  a  large,  bold,  fine-looking  flower.  We  have 
several  times  noticed  it  growing  at  Trentham,  where 
it  is  thought  very  highly  of  by  Mr.  Stevens,  on 
account  of  the  bountiful  supply  of  cut  blooms  which  it 
furnishes.  We  have  not  found  the  name  in  the  Eng- 
lish catalogues  which  are  accessible  to  us,  but  Mr. 
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Ellwanger  includes  it  in  his  descriptive  list,  and 
says  of  it  that  it  is  often  fine,  but  apt  to  come  mal- 
formed and  coarse.  Our  own  acquaintance  with  it  is 
limited  to  the  plant  in  question,  which  is  planted  out 
against  the  back  wall  of  an  old  lean-to  house,  where 
we  imagine  it  gets  little  feeding,  but  is  allowed  to  run 
freely  without  much,  if  any,  training,  and  under  these 
conditions  produced  abundantly  blossoms  which  were 
extremely  beautiful,  and  quite  suggestive  of  this  being 
a  neglected  Rose. 

-EsCHYNANTHUS  AS  A   WALL    PLANT.— The 

many  fine  species  of  -Eschynanthus  which  were  com- 
mon in  plant  stoves  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  since, 
are  now  too  seldom  seen  ;  yet  there  are  few  things 
more  strikingly  beautiful.  They  are  not  exactly  ex- 
hibition plants— that  is,  they  do  not  quite  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  habits  required  in,  or  the  conditions 
allotted  to  plants  grown  mainly  for  show  purposes  ; 
and  they  are  not  exactly  decorative  plants  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  generally  used,  that  is  to  say, 
plants  grown  on  in  quantities  to  blossom  and  to  die, 
or  furnish  a  supply  of  cut  flowers  ;  but  as  a  distinct 
forms  of  vegetation,  combining  vastness  of  growth  with 
brilliancy  of  inflorescence,  they  have  few  equals.  They 
bear  large  two-lipped  Gesnera-like  flowers,  which  are 
in  most  cases  of  the  richest  velvety-scarlet  or  crimson, 
and  are  more  or  less  conspicuously  blotched  with 
black  or  yellow  markings  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
limb.  As  basket  plants  to  be  suspended  from  the 
roof,  or  stood  on  elevated  brackets,  they  serve  to  im- 
part great  variety  to  the  aspect  of  a  plant  stove  ;  but 
they  are  also  most  effective  plants  for  covering  damp 
walls  which  are  too  frequently  otherwise  unsightly, 
spreading  over  the  surface  like  Ivy,  and  in  a  similar 
way  displaying  their  neat  ovate  foliage  in  two  ranks 
lying  close  against  the  wall,  the  stems  mean- 
while rooting  and  clinging  as  they  go.  We  have 
frequently  seen  and  admired  them  in  positions  of  this 
kind,  on  the  damp  shady  back  walls  of  the  Orchid- 
houses  and  plant-stoves  at  Trentham  ;  and  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  their  use  in  similar  situa- 
tions that  we  now  call  attention  to  this  peculiar  habit 
which  they  possess— a  habit  which  might  much  oftener 
than   it   is   be  turned  to  good  account.     There  are 

several     speciec     which     appear    to    be     adapted    for 

this  mode  of  culture,  such  as  /E.  Boschianus,  Lob- 
bianus,  javonicus,  cordifolius,  pulcher,  and  tricolor ; 
as  far  as  we  remember,  however,  it  was  on  /E.  Lob- 
bianus  that  our  observations  were  made. 

The   Weather.— General  remarks  on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Aug.  2S,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  been  very  dull,  rainy, 
and  unseasonable  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At 
some  stations  over  central  England  thunder  and 
lightning  have  been  experienced.  The  temperature 
has  continned  slightly  above  the  mean  in  "Scot- 
land, E.,"  but  in  all  other  districts  a  deficit  is  shown, 
amounting  in  most  places  to  3°  or  4°.  The  maxima 
have  been  very  low  for  the  season,  the  highest  read- 
ing registered  (at  Leith)  being  only  700,  while  in  the 
north-west  of  England  the  thermometer  did  not  rise 
above  62°  during  the  whole  period.  The  minima, 
which  occurred  in  the  northern  and  western  districts 
on  the  24th,  and  over  the  greater  part  of  England  on 
the  28th,  varied  from  40°  in  the  Midland  Counties  to 
46°in  "England,  S.W."  and  "Ireland,  S."  The  rain- 
fall has  been  considerably  more  than  the  mean  in  nearly 
all  districts.  Bright  sunshine  has  been  very  deficient 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  percentage  of  possible 
duration  being  as  low  as  16  in  "  Ireland,  N.,"  19  in 
"England,  N.W.,"and  21  in  "Ireland,  S.,"  while  the 
highest  percentage  (in  "England,  S. ")  has  been  only  33. 
Depressions  observed  : — Barometrical  pressure  during 
this  period  has  been  subject  to  sudden  and  consider- 
able variations,  three  well  defined  and  deep  depres- 
sions, as  well  as  some  local  secondary  disturb- 
ances, having  travelled  in  an  easterly  direction  across 
our  islands.  The  wind  consequently  varied  in  direc- 
tion between  S.W.  and  N.W.,  and  though  moderate 
to  fresh  generally,  increased  to  a  gale  on  nearly  all 
our  more  southern  coasts  on  the  23d,  and  again  in 
some  parts  of  the  Channel  on  the  25th. 

Gardening  Appointments.— Mr.  George 

Baker,  Gardener  to  E.  C.  Baring,  Esq.,  Combe 
Cottage,  Kingston-on-Thames,  has  left  that  place  to 
take  charge  of  Mr.  Baring's  larger  garden  establish- 
ment at  Membland,  Ivy  Bridge,  Devon. — Mr.  G. 
Brunt,  late  Gardener  to  General  Fytche,  Pyrgo 
Park,  Havering,  has  been  engaged  as  Gardener  to 
the  Countess  of  Chesterfield,  Bretby  Park,  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent. — We  hear  that  Mr.  Tudgey  is  leaving 
Henwick  Grange,  Worcester,  with  Ihe  intention  of 
removing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
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The  Influence  of  the  Previous  Summer  on 
the  Fruit  Crops.— If  the  theory  propounded  by  Mr. 
A.  O.  Walker  with  respect  to  the  present  general 
deficiency  of  hardy  fruits  be  correct  we  can  hardly 
look  for  a  heavy  crop  of  Apples,  Pears,  &c,  next 
year.  We  have  had  a  fairly  dry  August  it  is  true, 
and  one  favourable  to  the  harvest,  but  no  one  can 
say  that  the  month  will  show  a  warm  record  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  last  year  at  this 
time,  I  think  the  August  month  then  was  but  little 
cooler  than  the  present  one.  If  the  cause  assigned 
by  Mr.  Walker  as  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
hardy  fruits  be  the  right  one  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  fairly  heavy  crops  ef  Cherries  that 
have  been  gathered,  and  still  more  for  the  very  heavy 
produce  in  bush  fruits  of  all  kinds.  I  may  put  against 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Walker  that  of  such  an  experienced 
fruit  grower  and  observer  as  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Chis- 
wick,  who  ascribed  the  lack  of  fertility  in  the  fruit 
blossoms  to  the  long-continued  low  temperature  at 
night  which  prevailed  in  the  spring,  and  which, 
though  not  down  to  freezing  point,  yet  bordered  upon 
it  for  many  successive  nights.  In  my  own  case  I  find, 
except  upon  one  large  tree  due  this  year  to  bear,  but 
well  sheltered  by  a  large  Oak  from  the  west  wind, 
and  which  is  carrying  a  good  crop,  that  we  have  no 
Apples;  whilst  upon  a  sheltered  row  of  free-growing 
Pears  there  is  quite  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Thompson's,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Swan's 
Egg,  Alexandre  Lambre,  and  a  few  others.  A  row 
of  similar  trees  on  the  western  side  of  this  fruitful  one 
has  but  the  merest  sprinkling,  and  those  chiefly  on 
the  eastern  side.  This  fact  seems  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  terrible  wind  storm  of  April  29  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  destruction  of  fruit  germs 
here  if  not  everywhere.  But  perhaps  the  chief  cause 
of  the  comparative  lack  of  fruit  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unusual  and  unseasonable  rainfall  of  last  autumn, 
which  following  upon  a  spring  and  early  summer 
of  unusual  drought  necessarily  provoked  renewed 
root-action  even  after  the  fruit-spurs  had  been 
formed  and  nearly  ripened.  That  such  action  would 
result  in  disorganisation  of  the  trees  was  but  natural, 
for  whilst  such  fruits  as  Cherries,  with  Currants  and 
Gooseberries,  have  set  their  buds  and  almost  begun 
to  ripen  their  leafage  by  the  middle  of  August,  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  are  much  later  growers,  and  will 
produce  a  lot  of  rank  wood  under  such  conditions  as 
existed  last  year  quite  late  into  the  autumn.  Probably 
had  the  month  of  August  last  year  been  drier,  even 
though  as  cold,  we  should  now  have  been  rejoicing  in 
a  good  fruit  crop.  After  looking  over  the  trees  here, 
and  still  farther  having  regard  to  the  dry  state  of  the 
soil,  the  trees  yet  being  in  good  growth  and  leafage,  I 
think  it  is  fairly  safe  to  prophesy  a  good  fruit  crop  on 
standard  trees  next  year,  supposing  that  next  spring 
the  weather  fates  are  favourable.  The  wood  is  well 
studded  with  buds  that  during  the  next  month  will 
plump  materially  and  may  become  eventually  fruitful. 
Should  we  get  a  good  fruit  crop  next  year  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  preceding  August  was  compara- 
tively cool  but  was  also  comparatively  dry.  I  read 
with  surprise  Mr.  Walker's  observation  that  espalier 
trees  are  more  exposed  to  wind  and  frost  than  other 
trees,  or  at  all  events  bushes.  Howsoever  much 
espaliers  are  played  upon  by  the  wind,  their  immo- 
bility prevents  friction  and  whipping,  and  little  harm 
is  done  them.  Again,  their  strictly  perpendicular 
training,  if  it  led  to  the  upper  tier  of  branches  being 
much  exposed  to  frost,  it  would  at  least  prove  protective 
of  the  lower  ones.  For  every  espalier  tree,  however, 
in  the  kingdom,  there  are  a  thousand  grown  either  as 
free  pyramids,  bushes,  or  standards  ;  and  it  is  these 
which  produce  in  favourable  seasons  the  crops  that 
are  to  satisfy  the  masses.  Taking  up  Mr.  White- 
head's theme,  I  would  add  that  farmers  may  plant, 
and  the  clouds  may  water,  but  it  is  favourable  seasons 
(now  few  and  far  between)  which  give  the  increase. 
A.  D. 

Eversley. — In  his  description  of  Eversley,  your 
correspondent  derives  the  name  from  the  wild  boar. 
In  Sussex  we  have  the  family  names  of  Eversfield  and 
Evershed,  the  latter  especially  can  hardly  refer  to  that 
animal.  May  not  the  names  be  derived  from  the 
cart-heavers,  or  horses,  a  term  used  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  one  of  his  novels  ?  //.  A". 

Meconopsis  Wallichii. — I  enclose  specimens  of 
Meconopsis  Wallichii  showing  the  same  curious 
upward  movement  of  the  pistil  that  was  described 
lately  in  the  Gardeners1  Chronicle  with  regard  to  M. 
nepalensis.  The  drooping  position  of  the  pistil  in 
the  blossom  changing  to  the  upright  position  of  the 
ripe  seed  vessel,  in  some  cases  even  inclining  out  of 
the  perpendicular  towards  the  stem  of  the  plant,  so 
that  the  pistil  must  sometimes  move  through  over  1S00. 
The  contrast  between  the  tall  pillar-like  plants  when 
hung  with  drooping  blossoms  and  the  same  plants 
covered,  as  they  now  are,  with  upright  seed-vessels, 


is  striking.  As  hardly  a  flower  is  now  in  blossom  I 
cannot  send  good  specimens  of  the  drooping  pistils 
except  those  in  the  unopened  flower.  There  appears 
to  be  a  somewhat  similar  upward  movement  in  the 
white  variety  of  the  Martagon  Lily  (which  I  also 
enclose),  the  seed-vessels  being  upright,  while  the 
remains  of  the  pistils  in  unfertilised  flowers  still  incline 
downwards.  While  this  Lily  was  in  blossom  I  noticed 
that  the  pistils  in  some  flowers  curved  upwards,  much 
like  those  of  Gloriosa,  but  forming  a  less  sharp  angle. 
These  pistils  could  easily  have  been  self-fertilised  by 
one  of  the  anthers.  There  was  but  one  other  flowering 
plant  of  this  Lily  in  the  garden.  C.  M.  Chccn,  Knock- 
mitllen,  Corey. 

Edelweiss  (Gnaphalium  Leontopodium).  — 
We  raised  this  plant  in  quantity  from  freshly-gathered 
alpine  seed  two  years  ago,  and  have  had  it  blooming 
quite  freely  in  3-inch  pots  during  the  present  summer. 
We  potted  off  the  seedlings  in  loam  and  broken 
limestone,  and  then  plunged  the  pots  in  coal-ashes  in 
full  sunshine.  One  or  two  plants  were  planted  in 
little  pockets  on  the  top  of  a  wall  fully  exposed,  and 
these  bore  heads  of  silvery  whiteness,  being  far  more 
beautiful  than  those  plunged  in  the  ashes  or  planted 
out  on  rockwork.  The  fact  is,  the  plant  grows  too 
vigorously  in  good  soil,  and  then  is  rather  weedy 
looking,  the  flower-heads  becoming  sage-green, 
rather  than  having  that  sheen-like,  or  silvery  white- 
ness which  is  their  chief  beamy.  Now  that  Mr. 
W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  and  others,  offer  seeds  of 
this  alpine  at  a  cheap  rate,  anyone  may  grow  it,  even 
in  a  pot  on  the  window-sill.  F,  IV.  B. 

Anemones  from  Seed.— It  does  not  appear  to  be 
generally  known  that  Anemone  coronaria  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  as  an  annual,  but  the  fact  is, 
that  it  does  succeed  when  so  treated.  We  have  now 
flowers  appearing  in  quantity  on  beds  which  were 
sown  so  late  as  April  last,  the  ground  being  merely 
dug  and  manured  as  if  for  Mignonette  or  Zinnias,  and 
the  seeds  sown  broadcast.  If  the  winter  is  mild  the-e 
beds  will  continue  in  bloom  until  next  May  and  pro- 
duce an  abundant  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting.  By 
sowing  seeds  from  February  until  May  at  intervals  of 
a  month  or  six  weeks  one  may  have  Anemone  blooms 
all  the  year  round.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
seeds  of  a  good  strain,  and  then  the  results  are  semi- 
double  blooms,  3  to  5  inches  in  diameler,  some  as  large 
as  Asters  or  Chrysanthemums  and  very  much  brighter  in 
colour.  It  is  rather  a  novelty  to  most  of  our  visitors 
to  see  the  vivid  scarlet  spring  Anemones  now  in  bloom 
along  with  A.  japonica  albaand  A.  vilifolia.  P.  W.  P. 

Matricaria  inodora  flore-pleno.— This  proves 
to  be  very  useful  as  a  border  plant,  and  also  for  cutting 
purposes.  Some  seeds  were  sown  on  April  iS  in  a 
pot  and  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  they 
quickly  vegetated,  and  in  due  time  were  pricked  out 
9  inches  apart  in  a  partially  shaded  position.  They 
grew  rapidly,  and  are  now  2  feet  high,  and  have 
flowered  abundantly  for  some  time  past  ;  the  flowers, 
when  fully  expanded,  are  very  double,  over  2  inches 
in  diameter,  nicely  recurved,  and  pure  white,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  touch  of  green  in  the  centre, 
and  rival  the  best  of  the  small  flowered  Chrysanthe- 
mums for  perfection  of  form  and  purity  of  colour. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  make  a  useful  subject  for 
winter  flowering  in  a  cool  house  if  sown  later  ard 
grown  on  in  a  cool  situation.  ]V.  //.  Divas, 
B-urghky. 

Grasses  for  Cultivation  on  Marsh  Lands. — 
Referring  to  the  enquiry  from  "  R.  W.,"  in  your 
issue  of  the  26th  inst.,  we  beg  to  say  that  he  could 
not  do  better  than  sow  a  mixture  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing grasses  : — Italian  Rye-grass,  Poa  aquatica, 
Sweet  Vernal,  Cock's-foot,  Red  Fescue,  Hard  Fescue, 
Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass,  Creeping  Bent,  Rib- 
grass,  White  Dutch  Clover,  and  Pusey's  Rye-grass, 
The  proportions,  of  course,  would  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  formation  of  the  soil  and  other  local  circum- 
stances. Large  tracts  have  been  successfully  laid  down 
upon  the  Norfolk  coast  a  few  miles  beyond  Great 
Yarmouth,  James  Carter  &  Co. 

Moisture  for  Gardenias.— To  grow  these  well  it 
appears  they  must  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  moisture 
at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  The  healthiest 
batch  of  young  Gardenias  I  have  ever  seen  were  grow- 
ing in  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson's  nursery,  at 
Edinburgh.  They  were  standing  on  shelves  arranged 
over  a  water-tank  in  a  large  stove,  and  their  vigour 
and  cleanliness  were  most  remarkable.  The  other  day 
another  instance  of  the  advantage  of  plenty  of  mois- 
ture for  them  came  under  my  notice  ;  this  was  at 
Singleton,  near  Swansea.  1  lere  Gardenias  have  gained 
a  high  repute,  the  health  of  the  plants  and  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  blooms  being  much  above  the 
average.  One  old  plant,  which  grows  in  the  front  of 
a  Pine-stove,  is  the  ringleader  in  this  way.  It  is  a 
very  large  untrained  bush,  and  Mr.  Harris  informed 
me  that  its  rooting  bed  of  soil  was  only  3  inches 
deep,  but  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  drainage  under- 
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neath  this,  and  very  large  quantities  of  water  are  fre- 
quently applied.  The  syringe  is  used  on  the  plant  daily, 
and  many  of  the  branches  have  thrown  out  quantities 
of  aerial  roots  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  With  so  much 
moisture  these  must  no  doubt  give  much  support  to 
the  plant,  and  it  is  to  this  and  the  great  quantities  of 
water  applied  that  Mr.  Harris  attributes  the  unusual 
freedom  with  which  it  produces  clean  luxurious 
growths  and  thousands  of  high  quality  blooms.  Prob- 
ably in  a  low  temperature  excessive  moisture  might 
not  suit  so  well,  but  with  plenty  of  heat,  an  abundance 
of  moisture  applied  to  root  and  branch  will  secure 
satisfactory  results  in  Gardenia  culture.  J.  Muir, 
Margam. 

Golden  Feathers.— In  the  remarks  made  upon 
th:  subjects  being  grown  at  liedfont  (p.  26S)  by  a 
misprint,  "Williams"  is  made  to  read  "  Silhams," 
thus  somewhat  puzzling  the  reader.  The  variety  of 
G  ilden  Feather  alluded  to  is  Pyrethrum  aureum 
selaginoides,  and  a  charming  thing  it  is  too. 
It  is  evident  that  until  we  get  these  bedding 
Pyrethrums  growing  out  freely  in  the  open  ground, 
where  they  have  plenty  of  room,  light,  and  air,  we 
cannot  well  realise  their  various  distinctive  qualities. 


thrum  aureum  selaginoides  is  almost  accurately 
described  as  a  golden  dwarf  form  of  Selaginella 
Martensii,  for  the  foliage  of  that  well  known  moss  it 
almost  exactly  resembles.  Its  drooping  habit  of 
growth  gives  it  a  very  pleasing  appearance.    Y. 

Decaying  Lombardy  Poplars. — The  decaying 
state  of  Lombardy  Poplars  is  extending  to  the  North 
as  well  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devizes.  In  the 
South-west  of  Scotland  scarcely  a  healthy  tree  is  to  be 
seen  this  year,  and  many  of  all  ages,  from  twenty  to 
fifty  years  old  and  more,  seem  in  a  hopeless  state.  The 
number  ol  them  in  the  district  is  not  great,  and 
wherever  planted  they  seem  much  in  the  same  state. 
If  they  do  not  recover  and  continue  to  go  it  will  be  a 
serious  loss, 'as  they  appeared  in  many  situations  a 
most  valuable  tree  to  plant.   IV.  H.  M. 

Zulu  Nuts. — In  going  through  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester,  I  saw  a  plant  under 
the  above  name  which  excited  my  curiosity.  I  was 
informed  that  the  tubers  were  obtained  in  the  Man- 
chester market  under  that  name,  and  planted  to  see 
to  what  plant  they  belonged.  They  prove  to  be 
Cyperus  tuberosa  (Romer  and  Schultes,  from  North 


Fig.  56.— franciscea  calycina. 


The  old  plain-leaved  form,  or  Pyrethrum  partheni- 
folium  aureum,  is  the  most  robust,  and  has  in  point  of 
colour  not  been  excelled.  Its  robustness,  however, 
combined  with  its  too  ready  tendency  to  run  off  to 
bloom,  militates  against  its  employment  largely, 
because  so  much  pinching  is  needed.  The  next  in- 
troduction was  the  cut-leaved  and  double-flowered 
Golden  Gem,  which  is  but  the  yellow-leaved 
form  of  P.  parthenium  flore-pleno.  Then  fol- 
lowed Osborne's  Pyrethrum  aureum  lacinatum, 
raised  by  Mr.  Cowburn,  of  Sunbury,  and  which, 
as  a  simple  foliage  plant,  is  a  very  nice  thing, 
though  always  less  rich  in  the  needful  yellow  tint 
than  the  old  and  more  popular  variety.  None  the 
less,  its  less  glaring  yellow  hue  ought  to  make  it  a 
favourite  with  those  who  deprecate  striking  contrasts 
in  bedding  colours.  It  is  less  robust,  and  not  always 
so  reliable  as  some  other  kinds.  Williams'  pretty 
variety  comes  between  Osborne's  and  the  older 
form.  It  has  plenty  of  foliage,  is  of  a  rich  yellow 
hue,  and  has  a  dwarf  robust  habit  of  growth,  yet 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  leafage  to  droop  renders 
pinching  much  less  needful.  The  margins  of  the 
leaves  are  prettily  laciniated  and  even  the  surfaces  are 
somewhat  crimped,  rendering  the  plants  altogether 
singularly  pleasing.  I  find  young  strong  plants  far 
less  disposed  to  run  off  to  bloom  than  those  of  other 
varieties.     The  much  cut-leaved  selection  from  Pyre- 


America,  1S27).  Plants  in  3-inch  pots  produce  from 
three  to  six  tubers  about  the  size  of  a  Filbert,  and 
something  of  the  shape,  much  like  that  fruit  in 
flavour,  but  sweeter ;  very  superior  to  our  ground  or 
Pig-nut,  not  leaving  the  peculiar  sensation  on  the 
palate  which  that  root  does.  As  it  is  undoubtedly 
hardy  and  prefers  boggy  soil,  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage  in 
many  wet  situations  where  few  plants  will  succeed, 
and  produce  a  fair  quantity  of  food,  if  only  for  pigs  or 
feeding  purposes,  and  might  be  useful  in  Ireland. 
How  it  got  the  name  of  Zulu  Nut  I  cannot  conceive, 
except  it  be  that  some  enterprising  importer  thought 
the  sensational  name  would  attract  attention,  Zulu 
being  now  in  the  ascendant.  Alpha. 

Single  Dahlias  and  Clematis. — A  blue  Dahlia 
has  been  long  looked  for  and  wanted,  and  no  doubt  it 
would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  in  its  way,  and  a 
small  fortune  to  the  lucky  raiser,  but  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute may  be  found  in  the  flowers  of  some  of  the 
Clematis,  and  notably  those  of  C.  Jackmann,  and 
C.  rubra  violacea,  which  dress  and  associate  well 
with  single  Dahlias,  especially  the  whites  and  yellows, 
either  of  which  two  colours  blend  well  with  the  blue. 
In  the  arrangement  of  cut  blooms,  the  best  effect  is 
produced  by  keeping  to  one  or  two  kinds,  which 
should  be  of  the  same  class  or  character,  and  if  such 


as  these  are  put  up  or  dropped  into  the  glasses  lightly, 
they  are  far  more  attractive  than  a  greater  mixture, 
which  generally  results  in  an  incongruous  mass.  At 
one  time  I  rather  set  my  face  against  single  Dahlias, 
but  having  grown  them  and  used  them  for  cutting,  I 
must  say  I  like  them,  and  believe  they  have  a  future 
before  them.  The  mistake  with  the  doubles  has 
been  in  getting  them  too  huge,  and  except  for 
growing  in  the  backs  of  borders  and  to  place  on 
the  exhibition  table  they  are  of  no  value  in  a  deco- 
rative point  of  view,  but  many  of  the  singles  are  ;  and 
as  some  are  very  dwarf  and  branch  out  and  bloom 
with  the  greatest  of  freedom,  they  will  make  very  fine 
showy  beds.  Another  thing  in  their  favour  is  that 
they  may  be  raised  readily  from  seed,  and  there- 
fore any  one  having  a  Cucumber  frame  may  sow 
and  raise  as  many  plants  as  they  like  ;  and  as  single 
Dahlias  cross  readily  there  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of 
variety,  and  the  best  can  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn 
and  their  roots  stored  away  for  the  winter.  By  start- 
ing these  early  they  flower  much  sooner  than  seed- 
lings, as  by  hardening  them  off  they  may  be  planted 
out  in  the  open  in  May.  Seeing  that  the  two 
Clematis  mentioned  are  so  striking  in  combination 
with  either  white  or  yellow  Dahlias  in  a  cut  state, 
they  ought  to  be  equally  so  in  a  bed  with  the  Dahlias, 
peeping  through  and  mixing  their  blossoms  up  with 
the  blue,  and  I  just  throw  out  the  hint  that  any  one 
desirous  of  creating  a  new  sensation  may  act  on  it 
and  plant  them  together  next  year.  I  would  just 
remark  in  closing  that  both  Dahlias  and  Clematis  like 
a  loose,  deep,  rich  soil,  and  therelore,  before  planting, 
the  bed  should  be  manured  and  trenched,  which  will 
enable  the  Clematis  to  get  its  roots  down  and  last 
much  longer  in  broom.  J.  Sheppard. 

Franciscea  calycina. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  plants  that  can  be  grown  for  exhibition,  or, 
indeed,  for  decorative  purposes  of  any  kind.  It 
is,  however,  more  sought  after  by  exhibitors  than 
by  private  growers,  owing  to  its  being  amenable  to 
a  long  resting  period,  and  the  simple  treatment 
required  to  bring  it  into  flower  at  any  given  time 
the  cultivator  may  desire.  It  is  the  largest  flowered 
variety  of  the  genus,  having  large,  lanceolate  leaves 
of  a  light  green  colour,  and  producing  large  trusses 
of  its  rich  purple  flowers.  The  plant  of  which  the 
accompanying  illustration  is  given  (fig.  56)  was  grown 
by  Mr.  George  Cole,  gardener  to  J.  Lawless,  Esq.,  of 
Exeter. 


Araucariaa,  —  Is    it    common 


for    Araucariae    to 


throw  out  stoles  from  their  roots?  One  of  the  oldest 
and  I  believe  largest  trees  in  Scotland,  at  Cairnmore, 
near  Newton  Stewart,  is  doing  so.  Its  lower  branches 
have  died  off  some  years  ago,  and  it  has  sent  up  four 
or  five  flourishing  stoles  from  the  root.  The  tree 
seems  thriving,  and  is  still  growing  otherwise.  IV.H.M. 

Alnwick  Seedling  Grape. — I  observe  in  a  note  at 
p.  278  that  this  Grape  is  doing  well  at  Heckfield, 
There  are  also  many  other  places  where  it  is  giving 
high  promise,  but  the  finest  lot  of  it  I  have  yet  seen 
were  shown  at  Cardiff  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Crossling, 
St.  Fagan's.  They  formed  the  dish  of  black  Grapes 
in  his  1st  prize  collection  of  nine  dishes  of  fruit,  and 
were  most  satisfactory  in  size  of  bunch,  and  perfect 
in  colour  and  finish.  J.  Muir. 

A  Curiosity  in  Vine  Growing. — Those  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  are  sometimes  startled  by  occurrences  taking 
place  which,  although  not  entirely  new  to  everybody, 
are  at  least  so  to  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  In 
horticulture  a  good  deal  of  scepticism  is  displayed 
with  regard  to  any  new  doctrine  that  is  advanced  or 
propounded.  Too  many  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  we  are  already  in  possession  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge upon  many  practical  subjects,  whereas  if  we 
still  continue  experimenting  in  the  field  of  practical 
horticulture  there  is  no  knowing  what  stores  of  know- 
ledge and  what  useful  and  instructive  experiences  we 
may  yet  have  to  chronicle.  We  were  struck  with 
this  fact  some  time  ago  upon  seeing  a  Vine  at  Nor- 
manton  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Aveland,  in  Rutland- 
shire. This  Vine— a  Black  Hamburgh— is  "living 
upon  air-roots  "  instead  of  roots  formed  in  the  ortho- 
dox manner,  and  without  the  slightest  perceptible 
difference  as  to  results.  The  Vine,  in  common  with 
others  in  the  same  house,  developed  air-roots  which, 
having  grown  to  an  unusual  length,  were  encouraged 
downwards  a  distance  of  something  like  3  feet,  until 
they  took  root  in  the  border,  when  the  stem  of  the 
Vine  was  severed  immediately  below  them,  and 
removed,  together  with  the  natural  roots,  entirely 
from  the  border.  There  are  six  roots  which  form  a 
kind  of  rough  plait,  and  upon  these  roots,  which  we 
suppose  multiply  in  the  border,  the  Vine  subsists. 
This  is  a  remarkable  physiological  fact.  And  the 
question  is— Are  air-roots  upon  Vines  as  injurious  as 
many  gardeners  suppose  them  to  be  ?  We  are  aware 
that  some  gardeners  encourage  atmospheric  conditions 
which  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  air-roots, 
while  others  condemn  the  practice  and  think  it  inju- 
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rious.  The  facts  cited  above  appear  to  go  some  way 
towards  proving  that  it  matters  but  little  from  what 
part  of  a  Vine  you  obtain  roots  so  long  as  they  are 
covered  with  soil  and  encouraged  to  grow.  Assuming 
this  to  be  correct  how  about  adventitious  roots,  which 
a  great  many  gardeners  object  to  ?  The  subject  ought 
to  be  an  interesting  one  to  practical  gardeners,  whose 
experiences  in  the  matter,  if  related  in  plain  and  con- 
cise language,  would  prove  of  great  benefit,  and 
enlighten  a  great  many  Vine  growers  upon  a  highly 
important  subject.  //.  IV, 

Campanula  planiflora,  Lam.  (C.  nitida,  Ait.). — 
In  last  week's  issue  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  asks  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  native  country  of  this  plant,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  nothing  satisfactory  is  known 
about  it.  All  the  old  authors  state  that  it  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  but  Asa  Gray  in  his  Synoptical 
Flora  of  North  America,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  p.  14,  thus 
deals  with  it : — "C.  planiflora,  Lam.  (C.  nitida,  Ait.), 
long  ago  described  from  cultivated  specimens,  vaguely 
attributed  to  North  America,  is  wholly  unknown  in  a 
wild  state  ;  apparently  allied  to  C.  persicaefolia,  L., 
and  not  North  American."  Of  course  this  proves 
nothing,  except  that  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in 
North  America  in  recent  times,  and  that  may  still  be 
the  right  region  for  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  North  American  flora  is 
exceedingly  well  known,  and  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  improbability  that  if  this  Campanula  really 
came  from  North  America,  it  should  hitherto  have 
escaped  detection  by  the  numerous  sharp-eyed  Ameri- 
can botanists  ;  though  this  same  remark  applies  with 
even  greater  force  to  such  well  worked  ground  as  Europe. 
The  name  C.  planiflora  should  supersede  that  of  C. 
nitida,  since  both  names  were  founded  upon  the  same 
plant,  but  the  name  C.  planiflora  was  published  six 
years  earlier  than  that  of  C.  nitida,  and  has  therefore 
the  claim  to  priority.  In  Johnson's  Gardeners'  Dic- 
tionary I  find  that  C.  planiflora  (which  in  that  work 
is  considered  as  distinct  from  C.  nitida)  is  stated  to 
be  a  native  of  Siberia,  but  upon  what  authority  I  can- 
not discover,  since  no  references  are  given  in  that  book. 
I  have  carefully  gone  through  the  whole  of  the 
material  of  the  genus  Campanula  and  allied  genera  at 
Kew,  and  compared  the  specimens  of  C.  planiflora 
with  every  other  specimen  in  the  Herbarium,  and  I 
can  find  no  other  species  with  which  it  can  be  speci- 
ficially  associated.  The  plant  is  a  very  distinct  one, 
and  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for,  or  confused  with 
any  other  species.  The  only  other  species  that  the  Kew 
Herbarium  contains  whicn  at  alt  resembles  it  is  C. 
aizoon,  Boiss.,  a  native  of  Greece,  and  that  is  abun- 
dantly distinct.  N,  E.  Brown,  Keiv. 

A  Pretty  Mixed  Bed. — A  few  days  ago,  when 
looking  through  the  gardens  at  Heytesbury  House, 
Wilts,  I  noticed  in  the  well-arranged  flower  garden 
opposite  the  south  front  of  the  mansion  a  large  central 
bed  planted  with  Iresine  Herbstii  and  Golden  Harry 
Hieover  Pelargonium,  and  edged  with  Pelargonium 
Manglesii,  which  I  thought  had  a  very  pleasing  effect, 
the  dark,  silver,  and  golden  foliage,  together  with 
the  crimson  and  pink  flowers  harmonising  very  effec- 
tively. A  bed  of  this  kind  comes  within  the  reach  of 
anybody  possessing  a  small  garden  and  greenhouse, 
inasmuch  as  the  arrangement  of  colours  is  simplicity 
itself,  and  the  materials  wherewith  to  produce  such  a 
floral  picture  are  easily  grown  and  wintered,  and  on 
this  account  the  bed  in  question  is,  I  think,  deserving 
of  passing  notice.  Moreover,  now  is  the  time  to  note 
the  effects  produced  in  the  flower  gardens  by  the 
judicious  massing  and  blending  of  colours.  Our  own 
method  is  to  make  a  plan  of  the  flower  garden,  which  is 
a  large  one,  and  geometrically  laid  out,  and  about 
August  or  September,  which  is  the  proper  time  for 
arranging  the  colours,  &c,  in  the  flower  garden  for 
the  following  year,  when  the  practised  eye  can  see  at 
a  glance  where  by  the  transposing  of  colours  an 
improvement  would  thereby  be  effected,  and  thereon 
mark  what  each  bed  is  to  be  planted  with  the  next 
season.  By  adopting  this  plan  a  great  saving  of  time 
is  effected  when  the  time  of  bedding-out  arrives, 
as  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  furnish  the  foreman  in 
the  flower  garden  with  the  said  plan,  tacked  on  to  a 
piece  of  board  and  indicating  what  each  bed  is  to  be 
planted  with.  H.  IV,  W. 

Earliest  of  All  Peas.— This  Pea  is  rightly 
named,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  that  has  come 
under  my  notice.  I  sowed  on  February  7,  and 
gathered  on  May  29  ;  the  same  day  we  had  the  first 
dish  of  Ringleader,  which  were  sown  early  in  Novem- 
ber. It  is  a  blue  Pea,  nine  in  a  pod,  and  of  excellent 
flavour.  I  consider  it  a  great  acquisition.  It  is  one 
of  Mr.  Laxton's  raising,  I  believe,  and  was  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  Hooper,  of  Covent  Garden.  T/ios.  Bailey, 
Shardelocs  Gardens,  Ainershani,  [Several  other  cor- 
respondents write  to  the  same  effect,  but  none  have 
pointed  out  the  resemblance  of  this  Pea  to  Carter's 
First  Crop  Blue.  As  grown  side  by  side  at  Chiswick 
this  season,  we  could  not  tell  the  one  from  the  other. 
Ed.] 
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Sevenoaks  Floral  and  Horticultural  :  Aug. 
l\. — The  exhibitions  of  this  Society  are  representa- 
tive of  horticulture  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
for  although  the  competition  is  open  to  all  comers,  still 
the  excellent  displays  annually  forthcoming  are  mainly 
from  gardens  not  far  distant.  Plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit, 
and  also  culinary  vegetables,  alike  reflect  favourably  on 
the  gardening  skill  brought  to  bear  on  their  pro- 
duction. In  the  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowering  plants  Mr.  Gibson,  gr.  to  T.  F.  Burnaby- 
Atkins,  Esq.,  Halstead  Place,  took  the  lead  with  a 
beautifully  flowered  group  composed  of  Dipladenia 
amabilis,  bearing  some  eighty  large,  highly  coloured 
flowers  ;  D.  Brearleyana,  only  a  little  inferior ;  well 
managed  examples  of  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange, 
I.  Williamsii,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  and  the 
white  Lapageria,  carrying  a  number  of  unusually 
large  flowers.  Mr.  Burt,  gr.  to  H.  B.  Mildmay,  Esq., 
Shoreham  Place,  was  a  good  2d,  staging  a  well 
managed  half  dozen,  the  best  of  which  were  Erica 
cerinthoides  coronata,  over  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  well 
furnished  with  its  bright  red  flowers  ;  Eucharis  ama- 
zonica  and  Ixora  Prince  ot  Orange.  Mr.  Bolton,  who 
came  in  3d,  had  amongst  others  a  large  bush  of  Clero- 
dendron  fallax,  AnthuriumScherzerianum,  full  of  flower  ; 
and  Franciscea  confertiflora.  With  four  miscellaneous 
plants,  excluding  florists'  flowers,  Mr.  H.  Vallins,  gr.  to 
J.  L.  Worship,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  ;  Mr.  F.  Knight, 
sen.,  being  2d.  For  a  single  specimen  stove  or  green- 
house plant  Mr.  Gibson  was  1st,  with  another  finely 
flowered  Dipladenia  amabilis  ;  2d,  Mr.  Fennell,  gr.  to 
E.  Cazalet,  Esq.,  who  staged  Allamanda  nobilis,  nicely 
done.  Six  fine-foliaged  plants  were  well  shown,  in  a 
close  competition,  in  which  Mr.  Burt  took  the  1st  prize, 
having  in  a  handsome  lot  a  very  large  example  of  Croton 
variegatus,  a  well-furnished  C.  Weismanni,  and  Anthu- 
rium  crystallinum  ;  2d,  Mr.  Waterman,  gr.  to  H.  A. 
Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Preston  Hall,  his  best  specimens 
being  of  Croten  undulatus,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  and  Cycas 
revoluta ;  3d,  Mr.  Bolton.  Mr.  Goodman,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Crawshay,  Bradbourne  Hall,  had  an  extra  prize  in  this 
class,  showing  amongst  others  a  good  plant  of  Monstera 
deliciosa  in  fruit. 

In  the  class  for  six  Orchids  there  were  two  nice  collec- 
tions staged,  Mr.  Cooke,  gr.  to  B.  De  Barri  Crawshay, 
Esq.,  taking  1st  with  a  well  flowered  group  containing 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  bearing  four  good  spikes  of 
large  highly  coloured  flowers  ;  O.  Uro-Skinneri,  a  fine 
variety  ;  Zygopetalum  Gautieri,  the  seldom-seen  Peris- 
teria  elata,  and  Oncidium  incurvum.  2d,  Mr.  Burt, 
whose  most  noteworthy  examples  were  a  nice  plant  of 
Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  Phalasnopsis  grandiflora  and 
Odontoglossum  crispum.  With  a  single  Orchid  Mr. 
Bolton  was  to  the  fore  with  a  well  bloomed  beautiful 
variety  of  Cattleya  crispa,  bearing  four  spikes  with 
twenty-eight  flowers.  It  is  not  a  common  occurrence  to 
see  one  specimen  in  bloom  of  the  scarce  Vanda 
Batemanni,  but  here  there  were  a  couple,  much  the  best 
of  which  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Cooke. 

Ferns  were  very  well  represented,  Mr.  Hatton,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Swanzy,  The  Quarry,  Sevenoaks,  being  well  in  front, 
staging  along  with  others  Cibotium  princeps,  at  least 
10  feet  in  diameter,  the  not-often-met-with  Marattia  sali- 
cifolia,  almost  as  much  across,  and  Asplenium  fcenicula- 
ceum,  a\  feet  over.  Mr.  Bolton,  who  was  2d,  had  in  his  six, 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  drooping  Goniophlebium  sub- 
auriculatum,  Davallia  Mooreana,  and  Dicksonia  squar- 
rosa  ;  3d,  Mr.  Goodman,  also  showing  a  well  grown  lot. 
Mr.  Meakin,  gr.  to  C.  R.  C.  Petley,  Esq.,  Riverhead 
House,  took  1st  with  six  Fuchsias,  Mr.  Vallins  holding 
a  similar  position  with  four,  and  Mr.  Dow,  gr.  to  ]. 
W.  Booker,  Esq.,  Durham  House,  Riverhead,  2d. 
Begonias  were  remarkably  well  flowered,  and  Cala- 
diums  were  also  present  in  good  condition. 

Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  arc  unusually  well 
represented  here,  both  in  the  number  and  the  effective 
way  in  which  they  are  displayed.  On  this  occasion  there 
were  some  seven  or  eight  competitors,  Mr.  Fennell 
taking  1st  honours  with  a  pretty  arrangement,  in  which 
were  the  white  and  blue  varieties  of  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis  remarkably  well  done,  single-stemmed  plants  of 
Lilium  attratum,  Francoa  ramosa,  Tuberoses,  and 
Nerium  splendens,  associated  with  Palms,  Aralias,  Palms, 
and  Pandanus,  in  a  setting  of  Adiantums,  Lycopo- 
diums,  and  Caladium  argyrites  ;  2d,  Mr.  Burt  ;  3d,  Mr. 
Waterman  ;  4th,  Mr.  Bolton,  all  having  meritorious 
exhibits. 

Cut  Flowers. — Of  these  an  immense  lot  were  staged, 
and  in  the  case  of  most  they  were  of  good  quality.  With 
twenty-four  Roses,  Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone, 
took  the  lead  with,  for  the  advanced  season,  a  very 
good  lot  of  blooms  ;  2d,  Mr.  Standen,  gr.  to  E.  Wilden, 
Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  3d,  Mr.  C.  F.  Cattell,  Seven- 
oaks, both  having  nice  flowers.  Twelve  Roses.— Here 
Mr.  Gray,  gr.  to  Earl  Stanhope,  Chevening,  was 
1st,  with  a  beautiful  dozen  ;  2d,  Mr.  Hollingworth, 
Maidstone  ;  3d,  Mr.  Blundell,  gr.  to  G.  Christy, 
Esq.,  Buckhurst  Lodge.  For  twenty-four  Dahlias 
there  was  a  close  run,  Messrs.  Cannell  o;  Son, 
Swanley,  taking  the  lead  with  a  good  stand  ; 
2d,  Mr.  W.  Seale,  Sevenoaks.  Eighteen  Gladiolus. — 
With  these  Mr.  C.  F.  Cattell  was  1st,  Messrs.  Bunyard 
2d.  Phloxes  were  present  in  abundance,  Mr.  Bolton 
taking  the  lead  with  eight  varieties  ;  Mr.  J.  Cattell, 
Westerham,  2d.  With  twelve  varieties  of  cut  stove  and 
greenhouse  flowers,  Mr.  Bolton  took  1st.  Mr.  Gibson 
2d,  and  Mr.  J.  Cattell  3d— all  showing  beautiful 
collections,  that,  in  addition  to  the  merits  of  the  flowers, 
were  commendable  for  the  effective  manner  in  which  they 


were  staged,  There  are  few  places  where  table  decora- 
tions are  better  understood  than  in  this  part.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  Mrs.  Fennell  took  1st  honours  for  three 
pieces,  with  a  distinct  and  exceedingly  preltv  arrange- 
ment, the  centrepiece  consisting  of  a  small  Palm  — 
Geonoma  gracilis— around  the  base  of  which  was  a 
green  setting,  in  which  were  thinly  introduced  single 
flowers  on  pretty  long  stems  of  blue  and  white 
Campanula,  with  a  few  Allamanda  blooms  ;  these  were 
relieved  by  Ferns  and  grasses  ;  supporting  this,  rie.hl 
and  left,  wire  a  couple  of  low  glass  baskets  filled 
principally  with  leaves  of  Acer  Xegundo  variegata, 
sparingly  interspersed  with  pink  Cape  Pelargonium. 

Fruit,  as  usual  here,  was  plentifully  shown,  both 
tender  and  hardy,  and  mostly  in  good  condition.  With  six 
dishes,  Mr.  Staples,  gr.  to  H.  Oppenheim,  Esq.,  took 
1st,  having  medium  sized  examples  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarines,  Barrington  Peaches,  well  coloured  ;  Green 
Gage  Plums,  and  a  Melon.  Mr.  Waterman,  who  was 
2d,  had  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  a  good  dish  of  Bananas,  Royal  George  Peaches, 
and  a  nice  dish  of  Le  Grosse  Sucree  Strawberry  ;  3d, 
Mr.  Fennell.  Mr.  Waterman  had  1st  for  a  Queen 
Pine  ;  Mr.  Sears  2d.  There  were  a  number  of  exhibi- 
tors of  black  Grapes.  For  three  bunches,  any  variety, 
Mr.  Fennell  had  1st  with  beautiful  examples  of  Madres- 
field  Court,  fair  sized  bunches,  with  very  large,  even,  well- 
finished  berries  ;  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  g  r.  to  P.  C.  Hard- 
wick,  Esq.,  Tonbridge,  was  2d,  with  Black  Hamburgh, 
good  bunches  and  large  berries,  well  coloured  ;  Mr. 
Reeks,  gr.  to  R.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Wadhurst  Castle,  who 
was  3d,  also  had  Black  Hamburgh,  with  unusually  large 
berries.  Mr.  Gray  had  an  extra  prize  in  this  class,  for  large 
and  finely  finished  examples  of  Black  Alicante.  Three 
bunches  of  white  Grapes.— With  these  Mr.  Gray  was 
1st,  staging  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  rather  small  bunches, 
but  highly  coloured  ;  Mr.  Goodman  2d,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, 3d  ;  both  showing  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  With 
three  bunches,  three  varieties,  Mr.  Goodman  was  to  the 
fore,  having  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscatof  Alexandria,  and 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  all  in  nice  condition.  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, who  took  2d,  had  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Foster's 
Seedling,  and  Black  Alicante  ;  3d,  Mr.  Gray.  Peaches 
were  well  shown,  Mr.  Abbot,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke 
Lullingstone  Castle,  taking  1st.  and  Mr.  Staples  2d.  With 
a  dish  of  Nectarines,  Mr.  Staples  had  1st,  Mr.  Hatton 
2d.  Three  dishes  of  dessert  Plums.— In  a  numerous  and 
close  competition,  Mr.  Staples  took  the  lead  with  very 
fine  examples  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson,  and 
Kirke's  ;  2d,  Mr.  Bolton,  with  Green  Gage,  Kirke's,  ai  d 
Jefferson.  In  the  class  for  three  dishesof  culinary  Plums, 
Mr.  Waterman  was  1st,  with  Pond's  Seedling,  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  Goliath,  all  large  ;  2d,  Mr.  Bolton, 
likewise  having  large  and  fine  fruit.  Three  dishes 
of  Pears.— 1st,  Mr.  Staples,  with  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Jargonelle,  and  Doyenne  d'EfiS  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Waterman.  With  a  Melon,  Mr.  Henderson,  Tonbridgr. 
was  1st ;  and  Mr.  Hatton  2d. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  had  an  excellent  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants,  not  for  competition,  consisting 
of  Orchids,  Palms,  and  Ferns,  intermixed  with  haru- 
wooded  and  other  flowering  subjects.  Mr.  Searle  made 
an  extensive  display  of  Roses,  Dahlias,  and  other  cut 
flowers,  also  not  for  competition  ;  and  Messrs.  Bunyard 
contributed  a  variety  of  cut  flowers,  amongst  which  were 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  a  shrub  well  known 
for  its  merits  as  a  forcing  plant,  as  likewise  for  growing 
in  the  open  air. 


Glamorganshire  Horticultural. — Thenineteenlh 
annual  show  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
August  23,  under  very  adverse  conditions.  The  whole 
of  the  marquees  erected  on  the  Sophia  Gardens 
field  (where  the  show  is  held  by  permission  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute),  were  swept  down  by  the  gale  of 
the  previous  night,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  committee  were  enabled  to  hurriedly  prepare  the 
market  buildings  for  the  reception  of  the  exhibits  after 
the  dawning  morning  showed  the  state  of  things.  The 
grouping  of  plants,  ftc,  was  not,  therefore,  as  perfect  as 
might  have  been  desirable,  but  the  exhibits  were  numer- 
ous and  good,  and  the  competition  close  in  most  classes. 
In  the  open  class  Mr.  Cypher  secured  the  1st  prize  for 
twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  with  his 
fine  specimens  that  are  too  well  known  to  frequenters  of 
horticultural  exhibitions  to  need  description  now  ;  the  2d 
prize  was  awarded  to  J.  Howell,  Esq.,  Cardiff  (gr.,  Mr. 
J.  Hemmings).  The  same  exhibitors  secured  the  prizes 
for  fine-foliaged  plants  in  similar  order.  For  eight  exotic 
Ferns  Mr.  Cypher  had  to  be  contented  with  2d  honours 
the  1st  prize  being  taken  by  C.  Luard,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr. 
Woodward),  in  whose  collection  was  an  Adiantum 
farleyense  of  immense  proportions.  The  classes  for 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  &c,  were  well  filled  with 
line  plants  full  ol  bloom,  and  the  competition  was  ex- 
ceedingly keen.  Roses  were  not  largely  exhibited,  the 
weather  having  been  very  adverse.  In  the  nurserymen's 
classes  the  rst  prize  for  thirty-six  hybrid  perpetuate  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  Earl,  of  Newport ;  and  that  lor  ,1  like 
number  of  Teas  by  Mr.  Crossling,  Pcnarth.  The  dinner- 
tables,  laid  for  eight  persons,  were  rather  overdone  with 
flowers,  and  were  a  little  heavy  ;  that  securing  the  1st 
place,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ellis,  Roath  Nurseries  being 
certainly  the  best.  The  stand  of  cut  flowers  for  Hi? 
drawing-room  table,  shown  by  Mr.  Cypher,  was  In  his 
happiest  mode,  and  gave  the  judges  little'  trouble  in 
arriving  at  a  decision.  A  very  chaste  arrangement  in  a 
similar  class  for  amateurs  was  especially  worthy  of  notice  • 
only  wild  flowers  had  been  used,  and  these  were  arranged 
by  Miss  Knight  with  such  effect  as  to  distance  all  com- 
pernors  who  had  used  the  conventional  stove  subject! 
Dahlias,  Gladioli,  and  other  florists'  flowers  were  laigely 
exhibited,  and  afforded  an  effective  display. 
The  fruit  classes  were  well  filled,  and  especially  notice- 
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able  were  those  of  Grapes,  Pines,  and  Melons,  which 
were  in  more  than  usual  abundance,  and  of  more  than 
ordinary  quality.  The  ist  prize  collection  of  fruit  came 
from  Lord  Windsor,  St.  Pagan's  Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  Cross- 
ling),  who  had  line  Alnwick  Seedling  and  .Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes— the  latter  rather  green  in  colour  ; 
Red  Magdalene  Peaches,  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  Moor 
Tark  Apricots,  Dell's  Hybrid  Melon,  Brown  Turkey  Figs, 
Cherries,  and  Plums.  Colonel  TuberviUe,  Ewesmy 
Priory  (gr,,  Mr.  Hawkins),  and  the  Misses  Rous,  Court- 
y-r.da  [gr.,  Mr.  Greatrex),  were  2d  and  3d  in  the  order 
in  which  their  names  are  given.  J.  A.  Rolls,  Lsq., 
M.P.,  Hendre,  (gr.,  Mr.  Coomber),  secured  the  1st  prize 
for  a  collection  of  Tine-apples,  and  took  2d  place  in  the 
other  classes  for  the  same  fruit  ;  Crawshay  Bailey,  Ksq. 
(gr.,  Mr.  Wood)  being  ist  for  the  Queen,  and  also  in 
the  any  other  variety  class.  f.  A.  Rolls,  Ksq.,  also 
ed  the  leading  place  for  three  bunches  of  Muscat 
ol  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  with  grand 
samples  in  strong  classes.  The  Marquis  of  Bute(gr., 
Mr.  Petligrew  i  was  successful  in  the  any  other  variety 
classes  by  carrying  off  the  rst  pri/.es  w  ith  large  and  fault- 
less examples  of  Foster's  Seedling  and  Black  Alicante. 

The  vegetable  classes  are  always  well  Idled,  and 
strongly  contested  at  the  meetings  of  this  Society,  and 
this  season  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule,  the  produce 
being  more  numerous  than  usual.  The  collection  of  nine 
dishes  brought  out  ten  competitors,  and  the  rst  place  was 
•rvedly  awarded  to  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Marg.tm 
:  ,  Mr.  Muir),  whose  collection  included  grand  examples 
of  Trebons  Onion,  Defiance  Celery,  Muir's  new  Vege- 
table Marrow,  Crossling's  Glamorgan  Tomato,  School- 
mister  Potatos,  Intermediate  Carrots,  &c.  Lord  Windsor 
was  placed  2d  with  a  similar  collection,  including  a  fine 
1  tee  of  Pettigrew's  Cardiff  Castle  Cucumber,  Torrents 
of  rain  fell  during  the  course  of  the  day. 


Maidenhead  Horticultural :  Aug.  17.  —  The 
annual  exhibition  of  this  spirited  young  Society  was  held 
on  the  above  date  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. Kidwell  Park,  the  place  selected  for  holding 
the  show,  is  specially  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  note  the  happy  esprit  de  corps  existing 
amongst  the  various  officials,  and  the  warm  interest 
evinced  in  the  show  by  the  large  attendance  of  visitors. 
The  exhibition  itself  was  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
former  years,  in  some  points  possibly  superior.  A  great 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  managers  of  many  local 
societies  is  that  of  getting  the  exhibitors  to  give  proper 
'  notice  of  their  intention  to  exhibit  —  many  defer 
until  the  actual  morning  of  the  show,  thus  leading  to  a 
great  stress  of  work  at  the  last  moment.  At  Maidenhead 
Mr.  Mount,  the  energetic  secretary,  makes  a  charge  of 
is.  for  all  late  entries,  and  the  sum  thus  realised  this 
year  amounted  to  63*. 

A  special  feature  at  Maidenhead,  and  that  for  which 
the  premier  prize  is  awarded,  is  the  class  for  twelve  varie- 
gated plants  or  handsome  foliaged  plants  in  10-inch  pots. 
This  always  commands  a  spirited  competition,  and 
brings  out  just  the  size  and  style  of  plant  that  is  most 
useful  for  general  decorative  purposes.  The  ist  prize 
on  the  present  occasion  went  to  Mr.  Martin,  gr.,  to  G. 
H.  Vansittart,  Esq.,  Bisham  Abbey,  who  staged  very 
fine  plants  of  the  following  : — Crotons,  Johannis,  majesti- 
cus,  pictus,  Weismanni,  &c. ;  Maranta  alba  and  prin- 
ceps,  Chamrerops  humilis,  Areca  rubra,  Dracaena 
Mooreana,  Cissus  discolor,  &C.  Mr.  Elliott,  gr.  to 
J.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  Braywick,  obtained  2d  honours, 
having  in  his  collecdon  very  fine  examples  of  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  Croton  Weismanni  and  Cissus  discolor. 
Mr.  Gribble,  gr.  to  Miss  C.  Malins,  Braywick,  was 
placed  3d  with  an  excellent  collection.  In  the  class  for  a 
group  of  any  number  of  plants  for  effective  arrangement, 
occupying  a  space  of  12  feet  by  10  feet,  there  were  three 
competitors,  the  ist  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Elliott 
for  a  very  effectively  arranged  group,  the  groundwork 
being  composed  of  fine  plants  of  Ferns  (Lomaria  gibba) 
overhung  with  very  fine  Lilium  auratum,  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  Pancratium  album,  &c. ,  with  an  edging 
of  Caladium  argyrites  and  small  Cockscombs.  Mr. 
Gribble  was  placed  2d,  his  group  containing  some 
fine  Crotons,  Cocos  Weddelliana  and  Begonias ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Martin  3d.  For  a  specimen  foliaged  plant  Mr.  J. 
Elliott  obtained  the  ist  prize  with  a  fine  plant 
of  Croton  Veitchii.  For  a  single  specimen  stove  or 
greenhouse  plant  in  flower,  Mr.  Martin  obtained  the 
ist  prize,  with  a  fairly  well  bloomed  plant  of  Dipladenia 
splendens,  Mr.  Gribble  coming  in  2d.  Ferns  were 
fairly  well  shown,  the  ist  prize'  being  awarded  to  Mr. 
Elliott,  who  had  in  his  collection  a  noble  plant  of  Adian- 
lum  farleyensc,  and  another  of  Dicksonia  antarctica. 
Fuchsias  only  presented  a  moderate  display.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  were  well  shown,  Mr.  E.  Jones  obtain- 
ing ist  honours.  In  his  collection  was  a  very  pretty 
pink-flowered  variety,  named  Mrs.  Findlay,  which  we 
do  not  remember  having  seen  before.  Some  very'  large 
and  well-gTown  Cockscombs  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Hopkins,  gr.  to  J.  W.  Burrow,  Esq.,  similar  plants  from 
the  same  garden  being  shown  every  year.  Some  very 
nice  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration  were  exhibited, 
but  call  for  no  special  remark.  Coleuses  were  well 
shown,  the  plants  large  and  finely  grown,  the  ist  prize 
going  to  Mr.  T.  Capers,  gT.  to  Mrs.  Langworthy,  Holy- 
p  irt .  the  collection  containing  Mr.  G.  Simpson,  Miss 
Kosina,  and  Captain  Watson,  all  three  excellent  soils. 
Begonias  were  badly  shown  by  the  gentlemen's  gardeners, 
but  three  remarkably  fine  plants  were  staged  in  the 
amateurs  class  by  Air.  John  Smith,  which  ought  to 
set  a  good  example.  Cut  flowers  are  generally 
remarkably  well  shown  here,  especially  Zinnias, 
Asters,  and  Dahlias  ;  the  present  season  being  somewhat 
backward  neither  of  these  classes  were  so  well  represented. 
The  Zinnias,  however,  from  Mr.  Emms,  gr.  to  the  Rev. 
S.  Taylor,  Evesham,  were  by  far  the  finest  we  have  seen 


this  season,  and  the  Asters  from  Mr.  Gribble  and  Mr. 
Elliott  were  very  good. 

Fruit  was  very  well  shown,  the  Peaches  being  espe- 
cially good  ;  Mr.  Croker  was  awarded  the  ist  prize. 
In  the  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit  the  ist  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Goodman,  gr.  to  C.  llammersley, 
Esq.,  Abney  House,  Bourne  End,  who  had  good  Alicante 
and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes.  IVllo-.irdr  lv.iehes,  Spen- 
cer's!?) Nectarines,  Moor  Park  Apricots,  ami  Belgian 
Purple  Plums. 

Vegetables  were  remarkably  well  shown  in  nearly  all 
the  classes,  Mr.  Gribble  being  awarded  the  ist  prize  lor 
six  dishes  of  Potatos,  comprising  the  following  varieties  : 
—Porter's  Excelsior,  Radstock  Beauty,  Triumph,  Inter- 
national, Early  King,  and  Wonderful.  In  Mr.  Elliott's 
51  ind,  which  obtained  the  2d  prize,  a  very  line  dish  of 
Adirondack  wasstaged.  Mr.  Moore,  gr.  to  |.  Haig,  Esq., 
Hray  Court,  was  placed  ist  with  Tomatos.  The  special 
prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  for  nine  sorts  of 
vegetables,  induced  nine  competitors  to  enter.  General 
excellence  was  noticeable  in  most  of  the  lots  staged,  the 
ist  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Gribble,  who  staged  very 
fine  Tomatos,  Onions,  Alexandra  Cos  Lettuce,  Cauli- 
flowers, Carrots,  Turnips,  Canadian  Wonder  French 
Beans  and  Beet,  the  last-named  being  somewhat  coarse. 
The  various  exhibits  of  Potatos,  Cabbages,  Peas,  &C., 
coming  from  the  cottagers,  were  remarkably  good,  and 
worthy  of  all  praise. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  articles  sent  for  exhibition  and 
decoration  special  mention  must  be  made  of  a  very  fine 
group  of  plants  sent  by  Mr.  Fleming  from  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  garden  at  Cliveden,  and  which  was  much 
admired.  Mr.  Broughton,  nurseryman,  Maidenhead, 
also  contributed  a  very  nice  lot  of  plants  ;  and  from  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  came  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Dahlias,  show,  fancy,  pompon,  and  single-flowered  ;  also 
Roses,  which  were  the  admiration  of  everybody.  Men- 
tion must  also  be  made  of  a  very  fine  stand  of  various 
varieties  of  the  Sunflower  by  A.  H.  Neve,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Society,  which  were  justly 
appreciated  by  the  emotional  visitors. 


Trowbridge  Horticultural  :  An;;.  23.— It  is 
impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  shows  the  schedule  of 
prizes  for  which  contains  130  classes,  in  the  compara- 
tively small  space  that  can  be  allotted  to  a  report.  The 
services  of  twenty-two  judges  were  required  here  to  make 
the  awards  within  a  given  time,  and  the  competition, 
being  very  keen  in  almost  all  the  classes,  a  good  deal 
of  time  was  occupied  in  this  work.  The  show  was  held, 
as  usual,  in  the  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  Post 
Office,  which  are  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  very  con- 
venient of  access.  The  town  was,  as  usual,  gaily  deco- 
rated, and  the  day  being  fine,  a  very  large  attendance 
visited  the  show,  which  was  generally  pronounced  to  be 
one  ol  the  best  the  Society  has  yet  held. 

The  leading  feature  of  this  show  is  undoubtedly  the 
Fuchsias,  and  they  were  shown  on  this  occasion  in 
splendid  condition.  Mr.  James  Lye,  Cliff  Hall  Gardens, 
Market  Lavington,  was  ist  with  six  varieties,  staging 
plants  8  feet  in  height,  and  grandly  grown  and  flowered. 
The  varieties  were : — Bountiful,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay, 
and  Elegans,  dark  ;  and  Beauty  of  the  West,  Emily  Lye, 
and  Mrs.  Bright,  light  varieties.  2d,  Mr.  H.  Pocock, 
gr.  to  J.  P.  Haden,  Esq.,  who  had  very  fine  plants 
indeed  of  Doel's  Favourite,  Rover  of  the  Flock,  Miss 
Emily  Doel,  Mabel,  Beauty  of  Trowbridge,  and  Arabella. 
3d,  Mr.  Matthews,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Brown,  Esq.  Mr. 
Pocock  had  the  best  four,  staging  rare  plants  of  Charm- 
ing, Arabella,  Mazzini,  and  Doel's  Favourite  ;  2d,  Mr. 
J.  Lye,  with  Elegance,  Favourite,  Pink  Perfection,  and 
Miss  Welch  ;  3d,  Mr.  Tucker,  gr.  to  Major  Clarke.  In 
the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  Bath, 
was  ist,  with  good  plants,  but  they  fell  much  below  the 
specimens  shown  by  gardeners. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  are  always  a 
leading  and  attractive  feature  at  this  show.  The  best 
nine  plants  came  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  nurseryman, 
Pewsey,  who  had  good  examples  of  Statice  Holfordi, 
Ixora  regina,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Dipladenia 
Brearleyana,  Allamanda  Hcndersoni,  Erica  Irbyana,  E. 
cerinthoides  coronata,  &C.  ;  2d,  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  gr.  to 
W.  B.  Brown,  Esq.,  who  had  good  specimens  of  Alla- 
manda Hendersoni,  Statice  profusa,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  Allamanda  nobilis,  Ixora  coccinea,  Erica  retorta 
major,  E.  Marnockiana,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Tucker  was  3d, 
staging,  among  other  things,  a  pretty  specimen  of  the 
pink-flowered  Chironia  i.xifera.  In  the  class  for  six 
plants  there  was  a  good  competition,  Mr.  H.  Pocock 
being  ist,  with  very  good  specimens  of  Dipladenia 
Brearleyana,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Ixora  Williamsii, 
Dipladenia  amabilis,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  and  Ste- 
phanotis  floribunda.  In  the  class  for  three  plants  Mr. 
Tucker  was  a  good  ist,  with  Statice  prolusa,  Allamanda 
Hendersoni,  and  Stephanotis  floribunda  ;  Mr.  Matthews 
was  2d. 

In  the  class  for  fifteen  specimens  of  Ferns  and  mosses 
there  was  a  close  and  exciting  competition,  Messrs. 
Pocock  and  Tucker  being  ist  and  2d.  The  collections 
contained  well-grown  specimens  of  the  varieties  usually 
seen  in  such  competitions.  There  was  also  a  good  com- 
petition in  the  class  for  nine  fine-foliaged  plants,  and 
also  in  the  class  for  a  single  specimen.  Petunias  and 
Verbenas  were,  as  they  always  are  at  this  show,  numerous 
and  good  ;  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  of  Achi- 
menes,  Gloxinias,  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  &c. 

The  cut  flower  classes  were  numerous,  and  there  was 
a  close  competition  in  all.  In  the  open  class  for  twenty- 
four  Dahlias  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  ist, 
with  a  very  fine  lot,  all  of  superb  quality  ;  the  following 
were  the  leading  flowers  :— W.  N.  Williams,  brilliant 
scarlet,  very  bright  ;  Henry  Walton,  William  Rawlings, 
Mr.  Stancomb,  Joseph  Ashby,  Henry  Bond,  Canary, 
James  Cocker,    1.  C.   Reid,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Flora 


Wyatt,  Herbert  Turner,  Triumphant,  John  Downie, 
Charles  Wyatt,  Enchantress,  Hon.  S.  Herbert,  Clara, 
James  Vick,  Miss  Canned,  a  fine  variety,  heavily  tipped 
with  magenta-purple  on  a  pale  ground  ;  Walter  Wren, 
Emily  Edwards,  Champion,  Rollo,  and  Lady  Golightly, 
the  latter  a  most  delicately-tipped  flower,  shown  ill 
exquisite  character.  2d,  Mr.  Thomas  Ilobbs,  Bristol. 
Mr.  II.  Bush,  Swainswick,  had  the  best  twelve  flowers; 
Mr.  W.  Sloper  being  ad.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  had 
the  best  twelve  fancy  Dahlias,  showing  the  following  very 
line  :— Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Mrs.  Saunders,  John  Forbes, 
J. lines  O'Brien,  Fanny  Sturt,  Gaiety,  Robert  Bruce, 
Parrot,  George  Barron,  Miss  Rodwell,  eve.  Messrs. 
Keynes  ,\  Co.  were  ist  with;  the  best  six  blooms  of  a 
seedling  Dahlia,  staging  Senator,  purple,  with  a  deep 
flush  of  bright  magenta  in  the  surface,  fine  petal  and 
outline,  and  close  high  centre  ;  this  is  a  fine  self  flower  of 
great  promise.  First-class  Certificates  of  merit  were 
awarded  to  Mars,  very  bright  scarlet,  large,  fine  in  shape, 
and  with  a  high  centre;  and  W.  Hope,  pale  ground, 
tipped  and  suffused  with  bright  lilac-pink,  fine  outline, 
good  petal  and  centre  ;  Condor,  a  pleasing  orange- 
buft  self  ;  and  Madame  Soubeyre,  a  delicate  lilac-pink 
fancy  variety,  flaked  with  rosy-lilac,  very  pretty. 

Hollyhocks  were  poor,  and  had  suffered  from  the 
disease.  Gladioli  were  good,  and  Asters  of  all  sections  sur- 
passingly fine.  In  the  Rose  classes  there  was  a  good 
competition,  Messrs.  Cross  &  Steer,  nurserymen,  Salis- 
bury, being  ist  with  twenty-four  varieties,  staging  some 
very  good  blooms  indeed;  Mr.  Humphries,  Chippen- 
ham, was  2d,  and  Mr.  George  Cooling,  Bath,  3d.  In 
the  other  classes  good  collections  were  staged.  "Stands 
of  cut  flowers  were,  as  usual,  very  good.  Some  boxes  of 
seedling  and  named  single  Dahlias  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  in  prime  condition.  Some  of  the 
former  were  specially  fine.  Mr.  George  Cooling  also 
had  blooms  of  the  same.  Messrs.  Cross  &  Steer  staged 
fine  flowers  of  their  white  Clove  Carnation,  The 
Governor. 

Fruit  was  scarcely  so  well  represented  as  usual,  except  in 
the  class  for  a  collection  of  ten  dishes.  Here  Mr.  T.  King, 
gr.  to  R.  V.  Leach,  Esq.,  Devizes  Castle,  was  ist,  with 
Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Alicante 
Grapes,  in  fine  condition  ;  very  fine — Exquisite,  Barring- 
ton,  and  Lord  Palmerston  Peaches  ;  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Pine-apple  Nectarines  ;  Moor  Park  Apricots,  and 
Jefferson's  Plum  ;  2d,  Mr.  Miller,  gr.  W.  H.  Long, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge,  who  had  very 
fine  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Alicante  Grapes  ;  Bellegarde  and  Barrington  Peaches, 
Balgowan  Nectarines,  Moor  Park  Apricots  ;  Best  of  All 
and  Hero  of  Bath  Melons,  and  Kirke's  Plum.  The  best 
two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  came  from  Mr.  F.  Cross- 
man,  gr.  to  T.  O.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Burton,  who  had  well 
finished  Black  Hamburgh  ;  Mr.  Miller  was  2d  with  the 
same  ;  and  the  same  exhibitors  were  also  ist  and  2d  in 
the  class  for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  not  Muscats 
staging  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Foster's  Seedling. 
In  the  class  for  Black  Muscats,  Mr.  King  was  1st  with 
fine  Madresfield  Court  ;  Mr.  John  Looseman,  gr.  to  W. 
Cowper,  Esq.,  being  2d,  with  Trentham  Black.  Mr. 
Looseman  was  ist  with  White  Muscats,  staging  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  ;  Mr.  H.  Clark,  Roundway  Park,  being 
2d  with  the  same.  Melons,  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries! 
Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  were  all  wellshown,  though,  with  the 
exception  of  Apricots,  not  quite  so  numerous  as  usual. 

Of  the  vegetables  in  all  the  divisions,  suffice  it  to  say 
they  were  numerous  and  very  fine  ;  and  filled  the  spacious 
market  house.  They  were  a  show  in  themselves  ;  as 
Trowbridge  is  a  rare  vegetable  growing  district. 


Hastings  and   St.    Leonard's  Horticultural  : 
A"g-   23.— This  exhibition  was  held  in  the    Warrior 
Square  Grounds,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  best  ever  held 
in  Hastings.     In  the  open  class  for  eight  stove  and  green, 
house  plants  the  exhibits  were  exceedingly  fine.     Mr. 
Gilbert's  collection,  which  was  awarded  the  ist  prize,  con- 
tained two  good  Allamandas,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Ron- 
deletia  speciosa    major,    Erica    cerinthoides    coronata, 
4  feet  through,    and  loaded  with   flowers  ;  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  and  Statice  imbricata.     Mr.  Portnell,  gr. 
to  Sir  A.  Lamb,  Beauport,  was  a  good  2d,   with  a  well 
flowered  Stephanotis  floribunda,  two  good  Allamandas, 
Lapageria  rosea,    &c.     In   the   class   for  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  J.  Dennis,   Oak   Leigh,  was  ist, 
with  a  remarkably  well  coloured  and  fresh  Kalosanthes, 
Erica  Aitonia  turgida,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Warner  2d,  with  Salice 
imbricata,     Clerodendron    Balfourianum,    &c.      In    the 
classes  for  fine-foliaged  plants  as  well  as  those  for  Ferns 
all  the  competing  collections  were  good,   those  of  Mr. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Portnell,  and   Mr.   Jupp,    of  Eastbourne, 
taking  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.     In   Mr.   Gilbert's 
lot  were  noticeable  Dicksonia  antarctica  and  squarrosa, 
and  Todea  africana,  with  fronds  9  feet  long.     Mr.   Port- 
nell had  Davallia  Mooreana,   very  fine  ;  and  Mr.    Jupp 
A.  farleyense.      Good   Fuchsias  and  double  and  single 
Pelargoniums  were  plentiful.      For  a  single  specimen 
plant  in    flower   Mr.  Gilbert  was   ist  with    Lapageria 
rosea ;  2d,  Mr.  Burgoyne,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
Battle  Abbey,  with  Pancratium  fragrans.     Fruit  was  in 
abundance  and  exceptionally  good.     In  the  class  for  a 
collection  of   eight   dishes   there  were  eight   lots,  Mr. 
Allen,  gr.  to  Sir  Thos.  Brassey,  M.P.,  being  awarded  the 
ist  prize  for  fine  examples  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  &c.  ;   Mr.  Portnell  was  2d, 
with  a  good  collection  ;  and  two  equal  3d  prizes  were 
awarded,  leaving  four  really  deserving  collections  with- 
out a  prize. 

In  the  class  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Mr.  Allen 
was  ist  with  three  bunches,  that  could  hardly  be  equalled 
for  colour  and  size  of  berries.  With  three  bunches,  not 
Black  Hamburghs,  Mr.  Williams  was  ist  ;  Mr.  Johnson, 
Bayham  Abbey,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  Hawkhurst,  2d  and 
3d.     The  classes  for  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  &c. , 
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were  nlso  well  filled.  In  the  tent  for  cut  flowers,  Roses, 
&c.,  there  was  a  good  show,  Mr.  Slaughter,  Steyning, 
Mr.  Piper,  Uckfield,  Mrs.  Woolard,  Cook's  Bridge,  each 
standing  well  forward.  Boxes  of  cut  flowers,  twenty- 
four  varieties,  were  very  fine.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  ist,  with 
fine  bunches  of  Lapageria,  both  red  and  white  ;  Mrs. 
Woolard,  2d  ;  Mr.  B.  W.  Jenner,  St.  Leonard's,  3d. 
Plants  lor  table  decoration  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Portnell  and  Mr.  Allen.  The  table  decorations  and 
bouquets  were  a  very  pretty  and  attractive  feature  in 
this  tent,  Mr.  Gilbert  securing  ist  honours  in  the  open 
class,  and  Miss  Lucy  Young  and  Miss  Cockburn  ist  and 
2d  in  the  ladies'  class.  In  the  second  division,  for  gentle- 
men's gardeners,  Mr,  J.  Dennis  again  came  to  the  fore 
with  six  good  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  in- 
cluding Erica  Marnockiana,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Vallotta 
purpurea,  &c  ;  Mr.  Portnell  2d,  Mr.  Warner  3d,  with 
two  Begonias  of  the  Ingrami  type  loaded  with  bloom, 
&c.  For  four  fine-foliaged  plants,  Mr.  Dennis  was  ist, 
with  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  Cycas  revoluta,  &c.  ;  Mr. 
Jupp  2d,  with  beautiful  coloured  Crotons  and  other 
variegated  plants.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  were  good, 
especially  the  collection  from  Lady  Herschell,  Hawk- 
hurst.  Mr.  T.  Bunyard  had  a  fine  display  of  Gladioli, 
not  for  competition.  (From  a  Correspondent.) 


Reading  Horticultural  :  Aug.  24. — So  fierce  was 
the  wind  on  the  day  preceding,  that  it  tore  into  tatters 
the  roof  of  the  huge  tent  which  covers  the  place  of 
exhibition  within  the  Abbey  ruins  ;  and  in  consequence 
the  whole  of  the  exhibits  had  to  be  accommodated  in  the 
municipal  buildings  —  both  the  old  and  new  Town 
Halls  being  filled— while  the  vegetables  and  other  things 
found  space  in  the  roomy  corridors.  It  was  as  well, 
perhaps,  that  the  show  took  place  in  the  town,  for  the 
day  proved  very  wet,  and  hundreds  who  could  not  have 
gone  to  the  Forbury  Gardens  were  able  to  attend  the 
show  in  the  Town  Hall.  It  was  a  remarkably  good 
show  throughout,  and  the  centre  of  the  new  Town  Hall 
was  occupied  by  the  groups  arranged  for  effect.  These 
proved  a  very  attractive  feature  ;  and  Mr.  Lees,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Marsland,  The  Wilderness,  again  had  the  premier 
position  with  an  excellent  arrangement  ;  Mr.  Phippen, 
nurseryman,  Reading,  being  2d  ;  and  Mr.  Powell,  gr.  to 
J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  Reading,  3d.  In  front  of  the  orchestra 
were  arranged  the  two  groups  of  nine  stove  and  green- 
house plants  competing  in  class  1  ;  and  here  Mr.  Mould, 
nurseryman,  Pewsey,  was  placed  ist  with  the  same  group 
as  was  staged  by  him  at  Trowbridge  on  the  preceding  day. 
Mr.  Lees  was  2d  with  good  specimens  of  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  Allamanda  Schottii,  Taberncemontana  coronaria 
flore-pleno,  Ixora  Williamsii,  &c.  In  the  amateurs' 
class  for  four  plants  Mr.  Mortimer,  gr.  to  Major  Storer, 
Purley  Park,  was  ist  with  good  examples  of  Allamanda 
Hendersoni,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Ixora  Williamsii, 
and  BnuErainvillea  glabra  ;  2d,  Mr.  Hope,  gr.  to  the 
Hon.  R.  Boyle,  Purley,  with  well  grown  ana  Howerea 
plants  of  Taberncemontana  coronaria  flore-pleno,  Alla- 
manda Schottii,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Plumbago 
capensis.  The  best  specimen  stove  or  greenhouse  plant 
in  flower  was  a  finely  grown  Erica  Irbyana  from  Mr. 
Bennett,  gr.  to  M.  Lonergan,  Esq.,  Cressingham  ;  Mr. 
Hope  being  2d  with  Allamanda  Schottii.  Mr.  Ashby, 
gr.  to  W.  Fanning,  Esq.,  Bozedown,  had  an  extra  prize 
for  a  wonderfully  fine  plant  of  zonal  Pelargonium  Fanny 
Catlin  ;  and  Mr.  Lees  for  what  is  now  very  seldom  seen 

the    Brazilian    Stigmaphyllon    auriculatum,    a    stove 

twiner  with  yellow  flowers. 

Other  flowering  plants  included  Fuchsias,  which  were 
numerous,  but  by  no  means  good  ;  Achimenes,  Balsams, 
Cockscombs,  very  good  ;  Liliums,  the  only  exhibitor 
being  Mr.  Bridge,  gr.  to  J.  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  Erleigh  Court, 
who  had  some  well  grown  and  bloomed  specimens,  &c. 
Dahlias  in  pots  were  a  special  and  interesting  feature, 
2nd  they  were  well  grown  and  flowered  ;  the  best  four 
came  from  Mr.  Uphill,  gr.  to  R.  W.  Garrard,  Esq., 
Wokingham  ;  Mr.  Bridge  being  2d.  In  the  class  for  six 
bedding  or  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Ashby  staged  a  lot 
of  plants  so  grandly  grown  and  flowered  as  to  place  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  cultivators  ;  they  were  large  but 
thoroughly  well  finished,  the  varieties  being  Sophia 
Birkin,  Lizzie  Brooks.  Leviathan,  Mrs.  Storey,  Lady 
Sheffield,  and  Mrs.  Moore  ;  2d,  Mr.  Mortimer,  with 
smaller  but  very  good  plants  of  Mdlle.  A.  Baltet,  Premier, 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  Col.  Holden,  Marengo,  and  Wonderful. 
Mr.  Ashby  also  had  the  best  six  variegated  Pelargoniums, 
Mr.  Lees  coming  in  2d. 

In  the  class  for  six  variegated  and  handsome  foliaged 
plants,  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gr.  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park, 
Newbury,  staged  a  very  fine  halt-dozen,  consisting  of 
Croton  Weismanni,  Maranta  zebrina,  Alocasia  macro- 
rhiza  variegata,  A.  metallica,  Cyperus  alternifolius  varie- 
gatus,  very  good  ;  and  Bonapartea  gracilis  ;  2d, 
Mr.  Mortimer,  with  Croton  Weismanni,  Alocasia 
metallica,  A.  macrorhiza  variegata,  Maranta  rosea 
lineata,  &c.  In  the  class  for  six  Ferns,  Mr.  Mortimer 
was  ist  with  some  finely  grown  examples  of  Alsophila 
australis,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Adiantum  cardiochla_na, 
Davallia  Mooreana,  D.  bullata,  and  one  other  ;  2d,  Mr. 
C.  Ross,  with  such  a  finely  grown  example  of  Pteris 
argyrea  as  one  seldom  sees  ;  Platycerium  alcicorne, 
Davallia  Tyermanni,  &c.  In  the  class  for  four  Ferns, 
Mr.  Lees  was  ist,  with  very  nice  specimens  of  Gymno- 
gramma  chrysophylla,  G.  pulchella,  Adiantum  farley- 
ense,  and  A.  gracillimum  ;  2d,  Mr.  Hope,  with  some 
good  plants,  Davallia  Mooreana  being  very  fine.  Mr. 
Bizant,  gr.  to  A.  H.  Simonds,  Esq.,  Caversham,  had  the 
best  four  fine-foliaged  plants,  staging  fine  plants  of  Alo- 
casia metallica,  Croton  variegatus,  C.  majesticus,  and 
Maranta  zebrina;  2d,  Mr.  Lees.  The  best  specimen 
new  or  rare  plant  was  Croton  tingitanus,  from  Mr. 
Howe,  gr.  to  Sir  R.  Sutton,  Bart.,  Benham  Park  ;  Mr. 
Ross  being  2d  with  Cycas  circinalis.  Lycopods  were  a 
truly  remarkable  feature,  and  the  collections  staged  by 


Messrs.  Hope  and  Mortimer  were  so  fine  throughout, 
and  so  evenly  balanced,  that  they  were  awarded  equal  ist 
prizes.  Mr.  Hope  had  S.  stolonifera,  Martensii  variegata, 
denticulata  variegata,  ccesia,  Krausianaaurea,  and  Apus, 
all  very  large  and  finely  grown.  In  addition  to  four  of 
those  named,  Mr.  Mortimer  had  [S.  plumosum  and 
Poulteri.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  that  plants  could 
be  finer  or  better  grown. 

In  the  cut  flower  classes  herbaceous  Phloxes  were 
finely  shown  by  Mr.  Tranter,  Upper  Assenden  ;  and  Mr. 
Hope.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  had  the 
best  eighteen  Dahlias,  staging  fine  blooms  of  W.  R. 
Williams,  James  Cocker,  Julia  Wyatt,  W.  Rawlings, 
Sunbeam,  J.  N.  Keynes,  Henry  Walker,  Rev.  J.  Good- 
hay,  Constancy,  Rival  Queen,  Prince  Bismarck,  Hon. 
Mr.  Wyndham,  John  Standish,  Goldfinder,  Burgundy, 
John  Wyatt,  and  Flag  of  Truce  ;  2d,  Mr.  J.  Tranter. 
With  twelve  fancy  flowers  Mr.  Turner  was  also  ist,  hav- 
ing fine  blooms  of  Grand  Sultan,  Louisa  Haslam,  Fred. 
Smith,  Chang,  Gaiety,  Peacock,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
James  O'Brien,  Professor  Fawcett,  Magician,  Annie 
Pritchard,  and  Lucy  Fawcett  ;  2d,  Mr.  Tranter.  Mr. 
Turner  also  had  the  best  eighteen  Roses,  setting  up 
bright,  clean  blooms ;  Mr.  Mayo,  Oxford,  being  2d. 
Asters — French,  quilled,  and  crown  flowered — were  very 
good  ;  and  some  very  fine  spikes  of  Gladioli  were  shown 
by  Mr.  E.  Jones,  Henley-on-Thames.  Double  Zinnias 
were  shown  in  good  form  by  Mr.  Munday,  of  Basing- 
stoke. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  bunches  of  cut  flowers  Mr.  J. 
Atkins,  gr.  to  Sir  R.  Loyd-Lindsay,  Bart,  M.P.,  Lock- 
inge  Park,  was  ist,  with  a  very  fine  and  choice  lot ; 
Mr.  Phippen  being  2d.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
bunches  there  was  a  capital  competition,  Mr.  Herve 
taking  the  chief  honours.  The  best  three  pieces  for 
table  decoration  came  from  Mr.  Sams ;  Miss  Kate 
Phippen  being  2d.  The  three  stands  of  wild  flowers 
were  finely  done,  and  there  was  an  excellent  competition. 
Miss  Gosling  and  Miss  Phillips,  both  of  Reading,  were 
placed  equal  ist,  Miss  Cole  being  2d,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
3d.  Miss  Kate  Phippen  had  the  best  basket  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  and  also  the  three  best  button-hole 
bouquets.  The  best  bridal  bouquet  was  staged  by  Mr. 
G.  Phippen.  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son,  Hammer- 
smith, staged  a  great  number  of  spraysof  hardy  variegated 
and  pictorial  trees  that  were  much  admired  ;  and  Mr. 
Turner  had  several  boxes  of  Dahlias. 

There  was  a  rare  display  of  fruit  ;  it  was  both  exten- 
sive and  good.  The  best  collection  of  eight  dishes 
came  from  Mr.  J.  Austen,  Ashton  Court  Gardens, 
Bristol,  and  consisted  of  a  good  Pine-apple,  White 
Muscat  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Melon,  Pears, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  ;  2d,  Mr.  W.  Miller,  The 
Gardens,  Rood  Ashton,  who  had  a  good  lot  also  ;  Mr. 
Atkins  being  3d.  Mr.  Goodman,  gr.  to  C.  Ham- 
mersley,  Esq.,  Bourne  End,  had  the  best  six  dishes, 
having  Foster's  Seedling  and  Alicante  Grapes,  Hum- 
bulJt  Nectarines,  and  Crimson  Galandc  Peaches,  very 
good  ;  2d,  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  gr.  to  Lord  O.  Fitzgerald, 
Oakley  Court,  Windsor.  Mr.  Ashby  had  the  best  three 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  staging  very  fine 
examples  ;  Mr.  Miller  being  2d.  In  the  class  for  three 
bunches  of  black  Grapes,  any  other  variety,  Mr.  Heath, 
gr.  to  R.  Overy,  Esq.,  Henley,  was  ist,  with  finely  finished 
Alicante  ;  Mr.  Ashby  being  2d,  with  the  same  variety. 
Mr.  Austen  had  the  best  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Mr.  Robinson,  Englefield  Green,  being  2d. 
In  the  class  for  white  Grapes,  any  other  variety,  Mr. 
Ashby  was  ist,  with  fine  Buckland  Sweetwater ;  Mr. 
Atkins  being  2d,  with  good  Golden  Queen.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots  were  numerous  and  very  fine 
throughout ;  Melons  were  numerous  and  generally  good, 
and  there  were  fine  Figs,  Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  &c 
Space  will  not  admit  of  giving  particulars  of  some  very 
interestingcompetitions.  Theistpnzein  theclassforeight 
dishes  of  fruit  was  a  handsome  Silver  Cup,  given  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  Special  prizes  were  offered 
by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  for  the  best  brace  of 
Blenheim  Orange  Melons,  which  brought  a  good  compe- 
tition, the  ist  prize  going  to  Mr.  Lockie  ;  Mr.  Mortimer 
being  2d,  and  Mr.  Burgess  3d.  The  same  firm  also 
offered  prizes  for  Model  Cucumber.  Mr.  Lockie  had 
the  best  brace,  Mr.  Burgess  being  2d. 

In  the  vegetable  classes  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  seeds- 
men, Stourbridge,  offered  prizes  for  six  dishes,  Mr. 
Lockie  being  ist  with  a  very  good  lot  ;  Mr.  Bryant  being 
2d.  In  all  the  other  classes  there  was  a  very  fine  display, 
and  the  competition  was  exceedingly  keen. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  deserve  great  praise  for 
their  pluck  and  perseverance  in  arranging  the  show  under 
such  grave  difficulties.  Happily  the  tent  was  injured 
before  many,  if  any,  of  the  plants  had  been  placed  in  it, 
and  by  the  first  thing  in  the  show  morning  the  town  was 
placarded  with  the  notification  of  the  forced  change  of 
site  for  the  exhibition. 


Sandy  Horticultural  :  Aug.  25. — This  is  un- 
questionably the  most  popular  of  all  the  Bedfordshire 
horticultural  exhibitions.  It  appears  to  be  a  general 
resort  for  the  Bedfordshire  people,  and  on  a  fine  day 
is  visited  by  thousands.  It  is  of  such  a  widely-repre- 
sentative character  that  quite  a  large  ring  of  tents  is 
required  to  accommodate  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  farming 
and  market  gardening  produce ;  needlework,  honey, 
butter,  eggs,  and  trussed  fowls,  cage  birds,  pigeons, 
poultry,  bees,  &c.  All  these  interests  attract  those  who 
are  nearly  interested  in  them,  and  all  classes  arc  repre- 
sented at  the  show.  It  is  held  in  the  finely-wooded  park 
of  Sandy  Place,  the  residence  of  J.  N.  Foster,  Esq., 
which  is  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  In  the 
plant  tent  the  leading  feature  was  the  handsome  prizes  for 
a  collection  of  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower 
Mr.  J.  Parker,  nurseryman,  Rugby,  was  ist  with  Bou- 
gainvillea   glabra,     Dipladenia     amabilis,     Allamanda 


nobilis,  A.  Hendersoni,  Statice  imbricata,  and  Lapa- 
geria rosea,  as  his  best  plants.  Mr.  W.  Rabbits, 
gr.  to  General  Pearson,  Sandy,  was  2d,  his  best 
plants  being  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Lasiandra  macran- 
tha,  Ixora  Fraseri,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Steph- 
anotis floribunda,  &c.  Another  leading  class  was  for 
twelve  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  here  Mr.  Rabbits  was 
ist  with  small  but  nicely  bloomed  plants  ;  Mr.  Redman 
being  2d.  Mr.  Redman  had  the  best  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  staging  the  specimens  he  exhibited 
at  St.  Neots  a  few  days  previously  ;  Mr.  G.  Claydcn, 
gr.  to  J.  H.  Astell,  Esq.,  St.  Neots,  being  2d.  Some 
very  good  Achimenes  were  shown,  but  other  flowering 
plantsdid  not  call  for  comment.  Mr.  Clayden  had  the  best 
six  fine-foliage  plants,  staging  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Croton 
interruptus,  Chama?rops  humilis,  Alocasia  Veitchii,  and 
two  nicely  grown  Caladiums  ;  2d,  Mr.  Rabbits.  Air.  T. 
Tillbrooks,  Hyton,  St.  Neots,  had  the  »best  six  Ferns  ; 
Mr.  G.  Clayden  being  2d  ;  amongst  his  collection  was  a 
very  fine  Dicksonia  antarctica. 

In  the  open  class  for  forty-eight  blooms  of  cut  Roses, 
Messrs.  Paul  tk  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
were  ist  with  a  nice  fresh  lot  of  small-sized  blooms  ;  Mr. 
J.  House,  nurseryman,  Peterborough,  being  2d.  In  the 
class  for  twenty-four  varieties,  the  Rev.  H.  Jackson, 
Stagsden  Vicarage,  Bedford,  was  ist ;  and  the  Rev.  E. 
L.  Fellows,  Wimpole  Rectory,  2d.  Other  cut  flowers 
were  of  a  varied  character,  and,  on  the  whole,  good  ; 
but  they  did  not  call  for  special  remark. 

The  open-to-all  and  amateurs'  fruit  and  vegetables 
filled  a  large  tent.  We  were  able  only  to  note  that  the 
ist  prize  for  six  dishes  of  fruit  was  won  by  Mr.  Tillbrook 
with  Black  Alicante  and  White  Muscat  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Plums.  The  same  exhibitor  had 
the  best  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  and  also  of  white, 
showing  for  the  former  Black  Hamburgh,  and  for  the 
latter  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  the  latter,  though  scarcely 
so  well  coloured  as  some  Buckland  Sweetwaters  shown 
against  them,  were  yet  better  flavoured,  and  decidedly 
finer  in  the  bunches.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Plums,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Apples,  Pears,  &c,  were 
numerously,  and,  on  the  whole,  well  shown.  Vegetables 
were  numerous  and  very  good.  Some  excellent  samples 
of  Potatos  were  shown. 

In  the  market  gardeners'  tent  there  were  three  classes 
for  seven  collections  of  Potatos  and  Onions  in  twelve 
varieties.  The  naming  of  the  latter  was  decidedly  better 
than  the  former,  but  both  were  well  represented  by 
leading  varieties.  This  was  a  most  interesting  tent,  and 
we  regret  that  time  did  not  admit  of  full  notes  being 
taken. 
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t  Aug.  24.—  Partially  cloudy  ;    showery  at  lines.     Cold  wirdy 
night. 

—  25.— Cloudy  generally  ;    rain  in  morning.     Slight  rain 

at  night. 

—  26. —Generally  cloudy;    slight    rain    in   aficr.ioon   and 

evening. 

—  27. — Cloudy  day  ;  fine  night ;  white  thin  clouds. 

—  98. — Overcast  generally  ;  slight  showers  in  evening. 

—  29.— Partially  clear  and   cloudy  alternately,   showery 

till  evening  ;  generally  cloudless  at  night. 

—  30. —  Fine  day  ;    sun's  place  visible;    partially  cloudy. 

Cloudless  at  night. 


London  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  wc.  k 
ending  August  26,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  decreased  from  30.02  inches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  29. 7S  inches  by  9  a.m.  on 
the  21st,  increased  to  29. S5  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the 
22d,  decreased  to  29  2S  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the  23d, 
increased  to  29.66  inches  by  midnight  on  the  24th, 
decreased  1029.36  inches  by  3  p.m.  on  the  25th,  and 
was  29.76  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29.65  inches,  being  0.20  inch  lower  than  last 
week,  and  0.35  inch  below  the  average  of  the  week. 

Tempo  aturc.— The    highest     temperature   in    the 
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shade  in  the  week  was  7I°.6,  on  the  20th.  On  the 
24th  the  highest  temperature  was  630. 5.  The  mean 
of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  6~°.  1. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  ihe  week 
was  4S\2,  on  the  24th  ;  on  the  20th  ihe  lowest  tern- 
pjra'ure  was  550.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest 
temperatures  was  520. 

The  greatest  range  in  one  day  was  17. 8°,  on  the 
2 2d  ;  the  smallest  was  130. 5  on  the  2ist  and  23. 1. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  150. 1. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  20th,  61. °2  ; 
on  the  2 1st,  58";  on  the  22d,  5$°.4  ;  on  the  23  1, 
57°-3  :  on  the  24th,  540. 3  ;  on  the  25th,  57°.2  ;  and  on 
the  26th,  570. S  ;  of  these  the  20ih  was  above  its 
average  by  0^.4,  ;  the  rest  were  2°. J,  2°. 3,  3°.4,  6*.3, 
30. 3  ami  2\6  respectively  below  their  averages. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
57"-7,  being  3°.4  lower  than  last  week,  and  2°.o, 
below  the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  1410  on  the  20th  ;  the  highest  on  the  21st  and 
26th  was  iio°,  The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was 
ii9°.5- 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sky  was  44°.S  on  the  24th.  The  mean  of  the 
seven  readings  was  470. 

Rain, — Rain  fell  on  six  days  to  the  amount  of  0^.47 
inch. 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing August  26  the  highest  temperatures  were  760 
at  Sunderland,  73". S  at  Cambridge,  and  7 1°.6  at  Black- 
heath. The  highest  temperature  at  Bolton  was  62°.4, 
at  Liverpool  62°.  7,  and  at  Bristol  64°.4.  The  general 
mean  was  6S°.2. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  44°.2  at 
Wolverhampton,  44°-7  at  Nottingham,  and  450  at 
Hull  and  Sunderland.  The  lowest  temperature  at 
Truro  was  510,  at  Plymouth  50°.S,  and  at  Bristol 
50°.5.     The  general  mean  was  47°-4. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  31*  at  Sunderland,  2"]".'j  at  Cambridge,  and  250 
at  Hull.  The  least  ranges  were  i$°.g  at  Bristol, 
I4°.6  at  Liverpool,  and  163  at  Truro.  The  general 
mean  was  20°. S. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
69'.  I  at  Sunderland,  67°.  6  at  Cambridge,  and  670. 1 
at  Blackheaih  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  59°.2,  at 
Liverpool  59'.  6,  and  at  Wolverhampton  6o°.9.  The 
general  mean  was  640. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Truro,  54'.  3,  at  Plymouth  53°.2,  and 
at  Bristol  and  Liverpool  52°.  1  ;  and  was  lowest  at 
Sunderland,  47°.6,  at  Hull  4S°,  and  at  Bolton  48°.4. 
The  general  mean  was  50°.6. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Sunderland, 
2i°.5,  at  Cambridge  i7°-3,  and  at  Hull  i6a.g  ;  and 
was  least  at  Liverpool,  7^.5,  at  Bristol  9°.S,  and  at 
Bradford  io°.5.     The  general  mean  was  I3°.4. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Truro, 
58°.!,  at  Plymouth  57°.S,  and  at  Blackheath  57°.7  ; 
and  was  lowest  at  Bolton  52°.2,  at  Wolverhampton 
S3°.l,  and  at  Liverpool  54°. 2.  The  general  mean 
was  55°.6. 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  2  71  inches  at  Bolton, 
1.90  inch  at  Sunderland,  and  1.55  inch  at  Hull  ;  the 
smallest  falls  were  O.47  inch  at  Blackheath,  0.49  inch 
at  Bradford,  and  0.51  inch  at  Leeds.  The  general 
mean  fall  was  1.04  inch.  It  fell  on  five  or  six  days  at 
most  stations,  and  on  every  day  in  the  week  at  Not- 
tingham, Liverpool,  Bolton,  Bradford,  and  Leeds. 

SCOTLAND  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing August  26  the  highest  temperature  was  720,  at 
Dundee  ;  at  Paisley  the  highest  temperature  was  640. 
The  general  mean  was  67°.!. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  400  at 
Paisley  ;  at  Edinburgh  the  lowest  temperature  was 
47°.  I.     The  general  mean  was  44°.6. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  55°-6, 
being  40. 3  below  that  of  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding, but  3°.2  above  that  of  the  corresponding  week 
of  iSSi  ;  and  was  highest  at  Dundee,  570. 2,  and  lowest 
at  Paisley,  533.8. 

Rain. — The  largest  fall  was  0.77  inch  at  Greenock, 
the  smallest  was  o.  10  inch  at  Dundee.  The  general 
mean  was  0  40  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER.  K.R.S. 
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We  regret  to  record  the  death,  on  August  24,  at 
Atherton  Grange,  Wimbledon,  of  John  Dillwyn 
Llewelyn,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  Penllergare,  near 
Swansea,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Lewis  Weston  Dillwyn,  some 
lime  M.P.  for  Glamorganshire  ;  was  a  magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieutenant  for  Glamorganshire,  of  which 
county  he  served  as  High  Sheriff  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1834  ;  and  was  a  man  of  high  scientific  attain- 


ments, like  his  father,  and  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  also  one  of  the  oldest 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
father  of  Mr.  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  a  member  of  the 
present  Council  of  the  Society.  He  also  contributed 
to  the  Society's  Journal,  years  ago,  one  of  his  best 
known  papers,  being  a  description,  with  illustrations, 
oi  an  epiphyte  house,  erected  at  Penllergare  in  1845, 
and  through  which  a  waterfall  was  directed  so  as  to 
dash  over  rocks  and  fall  into  a  basin  on  the  floor. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  John 

Pearson,  late  of  Kinlet,  which  took  place  on  August 
23,  rather  suddenly,  after  a  long  period  of  failing 
health.  Mr.  Pearson  was  the  third  son  of  Mr.  J. 
Pearson,  of  Kirklees,  Yorkshire,  and  was  in  his 
seventy-ninih  year.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic promoters  of  the  United  Gardeners'  and  Land 
Steward's  Journal,  and  formerly  an  occasional  corre- 
spondent of  this  journal.  Amongst  the  craft  he  was 
perhaps  better  known  by  the  noms  de  plume  of 
"  Bewdley  Forester,"  "  Ishmael,"  "  Ben  Giles,"  &c. 
He  was  for  forty -nine  years  gardener  and  forest 
planter  to  the  late  W.  Lacon  Childe,  Esq  ,  at  Kinlet, 
Bewdley,  who  granted  to  him  and  his  wife  a  pension 
for  their  lives. 


inquiries. 

He  that  questhneth  much  sluzlt  learn  much  — Bacon. 

Broom. — Some  years  ago  we  sowed  down  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground  with  common  Broom,  part  of  which 
flowers  at  the  usual  time,  and  the  other  part — the  centre 
of  the  ground — fully  a  month  later  ;  in  fact,  all  through 
July.     What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  G.  P. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Bedding  Plants  :  A  Subscriber.  Such  a  house  as 
you  describe  would  answer  your  purpose  very  well, 
provided  that  when  fire-heat  is  used  in  the  winter  and 
spring  you  do  not  let  the  temperature  rise  much  above 
400.  The  bedding  plants  will  be  quite  safe  at  this  tem- 
perature, and  the  Peach  trees  too,  but  if  you  exceed 
it  in  the  early  spring  months  its  effect  on  the  trees  will 
be  to  induce  an  early  growth. 

Begonia  Seedling  :  J,  CfVU&tey,  Your  seedling  Be- 
gonia, raised  last  spring,  is  a  first-rate  double  white. 
It  is  very  pretty  in  form,  and  should  be  taken  care  of. 

BERBERIDOPSIS  corallina  :  H.  K.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Nesbitt's  plant  is  correct. 

Books  :  Leeds.  We  do  not  know  of  any  book  that 
gives  the  information  in  the  form  you  desire. 

Fungus  :  T.  S.  P.  The  great  fungus,  more  than  3  feet 
round,  is  Polyporus  squamosus,  a  terrible  pest  to  the 
Ash  and  Elm,  especially  the  latter.  Elms  are  de- 
stroyed in  large  numbers  by  this  fungus,  and  its  spawn 
often  causes  large  limbs  to  drop  from  the  trees. 

Gall  on  Oak  :  H.  Hill.  Silk-button  Galls,  the  work 
of  a  small  gall-fly. 

Insects  :  E.  C.  C.  The  minute  insects  are  the  Aley- 
rodes  vaporariorum.  They  are  as  injurious  to  plants 
as  aphides  when  equally  numerous,  so  that  they  must 
be  constantly  kept  in  check  by  tobacco  smoking. 
/.  O.   !('. 

Moss  on  Lawns  :  J.  B.  The  lawn  should  have  been 
drained  before  being  laid  down  to  grass,  and  you  will 
do  no  good  until  it  has  been  done.  Drain  it  during 
the  months  of  October  or  November,  and  in  spring 
apply  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  about 
100  lb.  to  the  acre. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  f.  Banner.  It  is  hopeless  to  try 
to  name  such  scrubs. — J.  C.  Plum,  Belle  de  Louvain. 
— G.  H  ,  Kent  i,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  2,  4,  6,  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien  ;  3.  Duchesse  d'AngoulSme  ;  5, 
Beurre  Sterckmans  ;  7,  jersey  Gratioli  ;  8,  King  of  the 
Pippins ;  9,  Gloria  Mundi,  probably  ;  10.  Fearn's 
Pippin  ;  n,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  12,  Cox's  Pomona. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Camjec.  The  plant  sent  is  Lap- 
sana  communis,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
"  Inga  "  seeds  are  from  that  plant.  So  far  as  we 
know  it  is  not  injurious. — R.  ?.  H..  Preston.  1, 
Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  ;  2,  Catalpa  bignonioides. — 
G.F.  Wilson.  Hypericum  reptans.  Sikkim. — M.T.AL 
Erica  stricta.—  R.  M.  L.  Pyrus  elaeagnifolia.—  H.  J. 
1,  Siberian  Crab— two  species  are  included  here,  Pyrus 
baccata  and  P.  prunifolia  ;  2,  Mammoth  Crab  (must 
see  specimens,  leaves  and  fruit,  &c.)  ;  3,  the  Fairy 
Crab,  and  4,  Brussels  Elm,  are  names  not  known  to 
us  ;  5,  English  Elm  (Ulmus  campestris)  ;  6,  Hunting- 
don Elm  (Ulmus  glabra,  Mill.,  var.  vegeta)  ;  7,  Siberian 
Elm  (?  Ulmus  pumila  =  U.  parvifolia)  ;  8,  Manna 
Ash  (Ornus  europsea)  ;  9,  Scotch  Laburnum  (Cytisus 
alpinus)  ;  10,  Southernwood  (Artemisia  Abrotanum. — 
ZJandegai.  Lastrea  Filix-mas  var.  jervisii,  or  too 
near  it  to  be  worth  separating.  The  fronds  of  jervisii 
are  not  always  ramose,  but  sometimes  normal  in  out- 
line. Yours  appears  to  be  a  good  form,  which  has 
probably  originated  under  cultivation. — J.  Anderson. 
1,  Haworthia  clariperla ;  2,  Gasteria  verrucosa;  3, 
Senecio  (Kleinia)  repens  ;   4,  Crassula  portulacea  ;    5, 


Circsea  lutetiana.—  T.  A.  A'.  Saponaria  officinalis. — 
John  Downes.  Agrostis  vulgaris. — Agrostis.  1  and  2, 
Agrostis  alba  ;  3,  A.  canina  ;  4,  A.  vulgaris  ;  5,  the 
Wiji  PI. tut  (Rhus  Cotinus). —  II'.  S.  1,  Hdosciaduim 
nodiflorum  ;  2,  Eptlobium  hirsutum  ;  3,  Mentha  hlr- 
Hit.i ;  .(,  Lythrum  saUcaria  ;  5.  Bartsia  odontites ;  6, 
Sparganum  simplex.    The  rest  next  week. —  n '.  T.  T., 

Wallington.     X,  Bartsia  odontites  ;  2,  Erigeron  acris  ; 

?,  Calamintha  clinopodium  ;  4,  Galeopsis  Ladanum  ; 
5,  Euphrasia  officinalis. 

PEA  :  y.  1A,  Pontypool.  It  is  only  one  of  the  varieties 
of  the  Sugar  Pea,  a  sort  easily  recognised  by  its  pods, 
not  having  the  tough  film  of  skin  on  the  inside, 
peculiar  to  other  kinds.  It  is  more  appreciated  on  the 
Continent  than  in  this  country.  What  is  the  history 
you  refer  to  ? 

PEACHES  Rotting  :  Gardener  gives  no  information  as 
to  whether  his  trees  are  out-of-doors  or  under  glass,  or 
any  other  information  likely  to  give  us  any  clue. 

*#*  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "  Editor,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editor  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  written  on  one  side  only 
of  the  paper  and  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 
Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be  careful 
to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Letters  relating  to  Advertisements,  or  to  the  supply 
of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 

CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

George    Bunyard   &    Co.,    Maidstone  —  Roses  and 

Dutch  Bulbs. 
R.    Cleaver,    Bore  Street,    Lichfield  —  Dutch   Bulbs, 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  &c. 
Wm.    Drummond   &   Sons,    Stirling  —  Dutch  Flower 

Roots. 
Hogg  &  Robertson,  22,   Mary  Street,  Dublin— Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  and  other  Flowering  Bulbs. 
James  Dickson  &  Sons,  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester 

— Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 
Dickson,    Brown  &  Tait,   43,    Corporation    Street, 

Manchester — Dutch  and  French  Bulbs,  &c. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Son,    54,    High   Street,    Exeter  — 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  other  Flower  Roots. 
Louis    de   Smet,    Ledeberg,   near  Ghent,  Belgium  — 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c 
Stephen    Brown,    Weston-super-Mare  —  Bulbs    and 

Flower  Roots. 
John  Cattell,  Westerham,   Kent— Dutch   and  other 

Bulbs. 
Clark  Brothers  &  Co.,  65,  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle — 

Sprine  Flower  Roots. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading — Bulb  Catalogue. 
Webb   &  Sons,    Wordsley,    Stourbridge — Bulb  Cata- 
logue. 
James  W.  Mackey,  23,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin 

— Dutch  Flower  Roots,  &c. 
Kent  &  Brydon,  Darlington — Flowering  Bulbs. 
Watkins  &  Simpson,  Exeter  Street,    London,    W.C. 

— Dutch  Bulbs  and  other  Flower  Roots,  &c. 
James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen — Dutch  and  other 

Bulbs. 
Law,  Somner  &  Co.,   Melbourne,   Australia — Plants 

and  Fruit  Trees. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester— Flowering  Bulbs,  &c. 


Communications  Received  :— F.  W.  B.— F.  A.  F.  — R.  C, — 
Agrostis  — H.  EldrLdge.-G.  E.  C  — T.  P.  &  Sons  — R.  F.— 
R  A  -C.  M.  S. -J.  G.-G.  T.-N.  E  Br.-J.  R.  M.— 
Rusticus.-J.  C.  L.-M.  T.  M.-C.  B.  P.-D.  T.  F.-W.  T. 
—Dr.  M.  W.  Beijerinck  —  D.  B.  C— J.  S.—  A.  Grant.— 
H.  H.— A.  C.-J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
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CO  VENT  GARDEN,   August  31. 

Trade  siill  remains  quiet,  without  any  material 
tion  in  the  prices.  James  Webber,  Wholesale 
Market. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  J^-sieve       ..    30-46 
Aubergines,  per  doz.   40-.. 
Currants,    Black,  per 

j£-sieve      ..  ..46-56 

—  Red  per  J4 -sieve  23-33 

Figs,  per  dozen       ..    2  o-  3  o 

Fil beits     and    Cobs, 

per  lb.         ..  ..06-07 

Vegetables.— Average  Retail    Prices. 


(drapes,  per  lb.  *• 
Lemons,  per  too  _ 
Melons,  each 
Peaches,  per  dozen.. 
Pears,  per  dozen 
Pine-apples.  Eng.,lb. 
Plums,  J^-sieve 


altera- 
Apple 


d,  s  d. 
0-30 
0-100 
0-40 

0-10  o 

C-    2  O 

0-40 

0-86 


Globe, 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


Artichokes, 
per  doz. 

Beans,   French,    En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb, 

Beet,  per  doz. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  . 

Carrots,  per  bunch. 

Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen 

Celery,  per  bundle 

Cucumbers,  each    ■■  06-10 

Endive,  per  doz.       ..   26-  .. 

Garlic,  per  lb.  --   10-  •■ 

Herbs,  per  bunch    ..  03-04 

Potatos  :— Foreign  Potatos  finished.     Regents,  8c*.  to  :oo 

Myall's,  iooj.  to  izoj.  ;  Magnums,  iooj.  to  110s.  per  ton. 


30-60 

.04-  .. 
10-.. 
1  o—  a  o 
04-06 

■  4  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  40-.. 
Lettuces,      Cabbage, 

per  score  ..  ..16-.. 

Mint,  green,  bunch.,  o  4-  .. 
Mushrooms,  p-  ba«kt.  16-30 
Onions,  per  bushel,.  40-.. 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  o  6-  ^. 
Parsley,  per  bunch.,  o  4-  .. 
Peas,  per  qt.  ..16-.. 

Radishes,  per  doz.  ..  16-.. 
Small  salading.  pun.  o  4-  •• 
Spinach,  per  bushel  30-.. 
Tomatos,  per  doz  ..20-.. 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz,  3  r 
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Plants  in  Pots.— Averagk  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.  12 
Arbor  vitae    (golden), 
per  dozen  . .         . .  6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Bal-ams.  perdozen..  3 
Begonias,  per  doz.  ..  6 
Calceolaria,  doz.  . .  4 
Cockscombs,  dozen  4 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6 
Dracaena  terminal  is   30 

—  viridis,  per  doz. . .  1  z 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..  ..6 

Evergreens,   in  var., 

per  dozen  . .  . .   6 

Ferns,  in  variety,  per 

dozen        ..  ..4 

Ficus    elastica,    each  1 


d.s.d 

0-24  o 

0-18  o 
0-12  o 

0-60 

0-12  o 
0-90 
0-60 
0-12  o 
0-60  o 
0-24  o 

0-18  0 


0-18  o 
6-70 


5.  d  s  d 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  ..a  0-10  6 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen  4  o-  9  o 
Genista,  per  doz.  ..  8  on  o 
Gloxinea,  per  dozen  12  0-18  o 
Heliotrope,  per  do*.  30-60 
Hydrangea,  doz.     ..   9  0-12  o 

—  paniculata,  doz.  12  0-30  o 
Lilium,  in  var.,  doz.  18  0-42  o 
Margue*  ite      Daisy, 

per  dozen  .      9  0-18  o 

Myrtles,  per  doz.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Palms     in      variety, 

each  ..         ..a  6-21  o 

Pelargoniums,  doz..  6  0-12  o 

—  scailet,  per  doz.  a  6-  6  o 
Rhodanthes,  doz.  ..  6  o-iz  o 
Solanum  per  doz.  ..  9  0-12  o 


Cut  Flowers  —Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

0  a-  o  4 

40-60 
09-26 
6  0-12  o 
20-60 
20-40 
30-60 
60-80 
30-80 
6  0-12  o 

16-30 
06-10 

30-6 
10-30 
30-60 
40-60 

1  6-  4  c 
10-30 


Pelargoniums,         za 
sprays 

—  zonal,  12  sprays 
Pinks,  12  bunches  .. 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch 
Pvrethrum,   12   bun. 
Rhodanlhe,  12  bun.. 
Roses  (indoor),   doz. 

—  (outdoor),  doz  .. 

—  Coloured,  doz... 
Ste  ihanotis,  i2spr.. 
Stocks,  n  bunches.. 
Sunflower,  12  blooms 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun. 
Sweet  Sultan, 12  bun. 
Tropccolum,  1a  bun. 
White     Jasmine,    12 

bunches      .. 


09-10 
03-06 
2  o-  6  o 

10-16 
30-90 
6  o-  g  o 
10-30 
04-09 
10—20 
30-60 
40-90 
06-20 
20-60 
40-60 
10-20 

4   O-   Q   O 


Abutilon.  12  blooms 
Arum  Liiies,  per  doz. 
Bouvardias,  per  bun. 
Calceolaria,  12  bun. 
Carnations,  12  bun,. 
Cornflower,  12  bun. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  .. 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches 
Gardenias,  12  blms.. 
G'adioli,  12  bun.  .. 
—  brenchleyensis, 
12  sprays  . . 
Heliotropes,  12  sp.  .. 
Lapageria,  white,  la 

blooms 
—  red,  r2  blooms.. 
I  ilium  various,  12  bl. 
Marguerites,  12  bun. 
Mignonette,  12  bun. 
Pansies,    12  bunches 


SEEDS. 

London  :  Aug.  30. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
Trifolium,  the  supply  of  which  continues  abundant. 
The  samples  of  new  white  Clover  and  new  Trefoil  which 
are  coming  to  hand  from  the  Continent  do  not  at  present 
meet  with  attention.  Mustard  and  Rape  seed  find 
buyers  at  full  rates.  The  prices  asked  for  French  and 
Italian  are  above  the  views  as  to  value  entertained  in 
this  country.  Some  choice  new  blue  Peas  are  now 
offering.  Winter  Tares  keep  steady.  Linseed  is  firm. 
John  Shaw  6V  Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane, 
London,  E.  C, 

CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  the  Wheat  trade  was  dull 
and  depressed.  Good  old  Russian  Wheats  were  fairly 
steady,  but  American  and  Calcutta  ruled  6d.  and  is. 
lower  on  the  week,  and  other  foreign  barely  up  to  Mon- 
day    Gc'nnight,  linglich     Wheat     W(V3     fully     jj,      lower, 

except  for  finest.  Flour  was  without  material  change, 
but  tending  rather  in  favour  of  buyers.  A  moderate 
demand  prevailed  for  new  malting  barley  ;  grinding  sorts 
were  dull.  Oats  realised  steady  value.  Maize,  Beans, 
and  Peas  were  quiet,  and  not  quotably  altered. — On 
Wednesday  the  tone  was  flat,  especially  for  Wheat.  Red 
winter  Wheat  was  sold  lower,  and  in  other  descriptions 
there  was  not  sufficient  doing  to  establish  prices.  Maize 
was  quiet,  but  steady  in  value.  Barley  was  dull,  so  were 
Oats,  and  Beans  and  Peas  were  without  alteration. — 
Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending  August  26  : 
— Wheat,  47J.  lod.  ;  Barley,  30J.  ^dt  ;  Oats,  24s.  gd. 
For  the  corresponding  period  last  year :  —  Wheat, 
51*.  lod.  ;  Barley,  301.  gd.  ;  Oats,  24s.  6d. 


CATTLE. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Market  on  Monday,  Cattle  sold 
readily,  though  not  briskly.  Choice  qualities  were  the 
turn  dearer  than  on  Monday  se'nnight,  supporting 
Thursday's  improvement.  Sheep  and  lambs  met  a 
steady  sale  at  late  value,  and  calves  brought  full  prices. 
Quotations  : — Beasts,  4*.  $d.  to  5J.  4//.,  and  5*.  8rf.  to 
6s.  ;  calves,  51.  to  6s.  ;  sheep,  5*.  $d.  to  6s.,  and 
6s,  /\d.  to  js.  ;  lambs,  ys.  to  8j.  — Thursday's  trade  was 
very  quiet*  Fine  beasts  were  firm,  but  inferior  dull  and 
weak.  Sheep  and  lambs  maintained  Monday's  prices, 
with  a  quiet  demand,  and  calves  and  pigs  were  unaltered. 


HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whilechapel  Market  report  states  that 
supplies  were  large,  and  prices  as  follows  : — Prime  old 
Clover,  120s.  to  145*.;  inferior,  751.  to  90J. ;  new,  gos. 
lo  iioj.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  ioo*.  to  I2&\r.  ;  inferior, 
55*.  to  90J.  ;  new,  70J.  to  95*.  ;  and  straw,  30*.  to  44s. 
per  load.— On  Thursday  supplies  were  very  large.  Best 
old  Clover  was  steady,  but  meadow  hay  and  straw  easier 
to  sell.  — Cumberland  Market  quotations: — Superior 
meadow  hay,  115*.  to  1265.  ;  inferior,  70*.  to  84*.  ; 
new,  70*.  to  95*.  ;  superior  old  Clover,  1301.  to  140*.  ; 
inferior,  got.  to  1151.  ;  new,  80*.  to  105*.  ;  and  straw, 
42*.  to  501.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state  that 
moderate  supplies  are  to  hand,  with  a  slow  trade.  Quo- 
tations : — Kent  Regents,  90*.  ;  ditto,  kidneys,  iooj.  ; 
Essex  Regents,  8o*.  to  90*.  ;  ditto,  Magnum  Bonunis, 
90*.  to  100*.  ;  London,  ditto,  90*.  to  iooj.  ;  and  kidneys, 
90*.  to  100*.  per  ton. 

COALS. 

The  following  are  the  prices  current  at  market  during 
the  week: — East  Wylam,  15*.  6d.  ;  Ravensworth  West 
Hartley,  15*.  ;  Walls  End — Hetton,  18*.  6d.  ;  Hetton 
Lyons,  16*.  ;  Lambton,  18/.  ;  Wear,  165. ;  East  Hartle- 
pool, 17*.  3./.;  Tees,  i8j.  6d. 


REGISTERED       DESIGNS. 


iW/'JMi'iMs^i 


"The  Balmoral." 

The  above  are  drawn  from  Photographs  of  Conservatories 
erected  upon  their 

SHUTTER-BAR  SYSTEM  of  GLAZING 


ARTHUR  DASHW00D&  CO. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 


HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS, 

who,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  erection  of 
the  extensive  series  of  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS  in  the  beautiful  Grounds  of 
Forest  Lodge,  have  great  satisfaction  in  print- 
ing the  following  letter  received  from  f. 
FREEMAN,  Esq.  /— 

"  FOREST  LODGE,  FARNBOEOUGH,  HANTS, 
"  August  1,  1882. 

"  Dear  Sirs, 

"  Now  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  completion  of  my  Greenhouses  built 
by  you,  to  make  me  appreciate  your  System  of 
Glazing,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  whole  work  done  ; 
and,  to  show  how  strong  the  buildings  are,  they 
resisted  the  severe  gales  we  had  last  autumn 
and  this  spring.  The  Houses,  which  consist  of 
of  over  thirty-four  thousand  (34,000)  square 
feet  of  glass,  did  not  have  a  single  pane  broken 
during  the  gale  of  October  14,  1S81.  The 
Heating  has  been  well  carried  out,  and  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction  in  its  working,  which 
consists  of  if  mile  of  4-inch  piping.  The 
Pulsometer  you  have  erected  works  also  well  ; 
in  fact  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  large  outlay 
I  have  made,  and  shall  be  glad  to  testify  to 
your  good  workmanship  to  anybody  who  may 
be  desirous  of  giving  you  an  order.  You  are 
also  at  liberty  to  use  the  above. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"J.  FREEMAN. 

"  Messrs.  ARTHUR  DASHWOOD  &  CO., 
"  75,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  app'-ication  for 
Small  or  Large  Greenhouses. 


The  Sycamore  Horticultural  Work", 

WIMBLEDON, 

Adjoining  the  All  England  Croquet  Grounds. 
London   Office  — 75,    MARK    LANE,    E.C. 


DUTCH    BULBS, 

DIRECT    FROM    THE    GROWERS. 


ANT.    ROOZEN     &     SON'S 
CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


OUR    GUINEA    PACKAGE 

Of  Choice  Hardy  Flower  Roots  for  Spring  Gardening 

.contains  the  following  well  selected,  fitsc-cUss  bound 
bulbs,  viz.  ;— 

3'i  HYACINTHS,  mixed,  in  distinct  colours 
50  TULIPS,  single  eaily,  best  mixed 
50       ,,     double,  best  mixed 
30  NARCISSUS,  POLYANTHUS,  best  mixed 
30       ,,     Incomparable,  yellow,  double 
50  ANEMONES,  double,  best  mixed 
50  RANUNCULUS,  double,  best  mixed. 
400  CROCUS,  in  four  distinct  colours 
36  GLADIOLUS,  best  mixed 
50  SNOWDROPS,  single. 

782  Bulbs  in  all. 

Otbtr  Cot  lections   for   Indoor  and  Spring  Gardening  at 
los.  6d.r  2U-,  275.  dd.,  501.,  551.,  and  loos. 
Tic  above-named   Collections  ruy  be  had  from  our  Agen's, 
Messrs.    MERTENS   and  CO.,  5.  Billiler  Square,   Loudon, 
E.C,  during  the  season,  against  cash  payment. 

Our  complete  and  revised  CATALOGUE  for   rS82  may  be 
hsdjrce,  on  application  to  our  Agents,  or  ourselves  direct. 
Early  Orders  respectfully  requested. 


ANT.  ROOZEN  &  SON,  Nurserymen, 

Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE. 


ALEXIS       DALLIERE, 

NURSERYMAN.  GHENT,  BELGIUM. 
Legs  to  offer  a  large  quantity  of  medium-sized  and  large 
plants  of  AZALEA  INUICA,  covjred  with  buds;  CA- 
MELLIAS, well  budded:  SHIR/EA  JAPONICA,  in  very 
strong  clumps  ;  FICUS  ELASTICA,  &c.  Samples  (of  not 
less  than  25  plants)  may  be  had  on  application. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  FERNS. 

Having   a  splendid  stock,    we   offer   ioo  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 

in  50  species  and  varieties,   for  42^.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 

25..  ;  50  in  25  varieties,  21s.  ;  25  for  ioj.  6d.  ;  12  for  4s. 

or  6s. 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  application. 

W.    and   J.    BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

BULBS. 


Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

SPECIMEN  TESTIMONIAL  (UNSOLICITED) :- 
"  March  10,  1S82. —  Crocus,  &c  ,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
p'anted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praised,  having  .•■pikes  of  bloom  9  inches  in  length  and  so  close 
that  they  appeared  to  be  solid  !  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom.'' 

RICHARD    SMITH  &   CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 

DUTCH   FLOWER  ROOTS. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  our 
large  consignments  of  choice  DUTCH  and 
other  FLOWER  ROOTS  are  to  hand  in 
splendid  condition,  and  that  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  execute  Orders  for  the  same.  For  the 
best  and  cheapest  List  of  the  season,  see  our 
beautifully 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


HYACINTHS, 

NARCISSI, 

ANEMONES, 

FRUIT    TREES, 

TULIPS, 

LILIES, 


RANUNCULI, 
CLEMATISES, 
CROCUS, 
IRISES, 
ROSES. 
&c,  &c. 


Gratis  and  Post-free  to  all  Cits  towels,  or 
intending  Purchasers. 


DANIELS    BROS., 

ROYAL     NORFOLK     SEED     ESTABLISHMENT, 
NORWICH. 
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dutch  flower  roots. 
Thos.  Methven  &  Sons 

Beg  to  intimate  that  their  importations   of  the  above  have  arrived, 

in  fine  condition. 

Priced  CATALOGUES  forwarded^  post-free,  on  application. 


15,    PRINCES   STREET,    and    LEITH  WALK,  EDINBURGH. 


TO       THE      TRADE. 


NUTTING  &  SONS 

Have  now  received  their  usual  consignments 
of  DUTCH  ami  OTHER  BULBS  in  fine  con 
dition,  and  are  prepared  to  execute  Trade 
orders, 

Wholesale     CATALOGUES  to   be   had  on 
application. 

NUTTING    &    SONS, 

WHOLESALE      SEED      MERCHANTS, 

6o,    BARBICAN,    LONDON,    E.C. 
The   Trade  alone  Supplied. 


MPELOPSIS     VEITCHII.— Upwards    of 

io,oc«  of  the  abtve,  extra  fine  Plants  ;    also  tine  stock 


A 

of  AMPELOPSIS  SEMPERV1RENS  Are  now  receiving 
order*  for  STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES,  which 
are  unusually  line  ih  s  season.     Prices  on  amplication  to 

^     B.  RUWE  (Limited),  Barbourne  Nurseries.  Worcester. 

ED.      PYNAERT      VAN      G  E  E  R  T, 
Nurseryman-,    Ghent,    Belgium,   has   the   following    to 
offer,  in  fine  condition:  — 
ARALIAS     (striped),      ARAUCARIAS,     ASPIDISTRAS 
(striped).  AZALEAS,  BEGONIAS,  CAMELLIAS,  CLIVlAS. 
DRACEMAS,    LATANIAS,    PHOZN1X,    PHOKMIUMS, 
RHODODENDRONS,  SPIK-EAS,  &C. 

Price  LIST  post-free  on  application. 

Forcing  Pinks. 

SIX  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation — Anne 
Boleyn.  Mrs.  Mosre,  Mrs.  Pettifer,  Newmarket,  Ascnt, 
r-  imbriata  alba  —  by  post,  or  in  6a-pots,  4s.  dozen.  Mrs. 
Linkins,  the  grand  new  white  variety,  or*,  each,  6s.  per  dozen 
These  tl  iwers  are  invaluable  for  bmton-holes,  and  can  be 
bloomed  tarly  in  anv  cool  house  or  frame.  CATALOGUES  free 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

30.000  Tea,  Noisette  and.  China  Roses,  in  pots. 
V\  T  M.  WOOD  and  SON  have  much  pleasure 

'  »        in  drawing  special  attention  to  their  magnificent  and 
extensive  stock  of  TEA  ROSES  in  pots,  also  HALF  SPECI- 
MEN ROSES  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Conservatory  Decoration. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12s.  to  245.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  a  large  selection  of 
ORCHIDS,  all  bearing  fine  Fiowers ;  150  different 
species,  in  all  750  plants,  amongst  which  many  Vandea,  which 
have  taken  Fir>t  Prizes  on  exhibition.     Apply 

PRINS   REICH ENHE1M,  Esq.,    32,   Thurgartenstrasse, 
Berlin. 

ERANIUM      CUTTINGS.— 

Vesuvius,  Wonderfu',  Vi'go  Marie  and  Madame  Amelie 
Ealtet,  6s.  per  100.  50s.  per  1000,  or  15.  per  doz.,  post-free. 
J.  L.  WATSON.  Manor  Road  Nursery,  Gravesend. 

ANDANUS  VEITCHII.— Three    splendid 

plants,  about  5  feet  in  height,  Invaluable  to  market 
gTowers  for  stock  or  to  decorate  large  conservatory.  Price 
50J.  each. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery.  Upton,  Essex. 

GARDEN        REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

4'/.  per  bushel  ;  100  for  251.  :  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

40J.  ;  4-bushcl  bags,  4^.  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    51.    6d.    per    sack; 

5  sacks,  25J  ;  sacks,  47'.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  51.  per  sack,  5  sacks  22!.;  sacks, 

*d.  each. 
COARSE   SILVER  SAND,  is.  gJ.  per  bushel  ;  i5j.  per  half 

ton,  26r.  per  ton ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  4d.  each. 
VELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  1  j.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8j.  6<t.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco  Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &C.     Write  for  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

1 7A,  Coal  Yard ,  Drury  Lane  (late  of  Castle  St. ,  Long  Acre),  W.  C. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 
pure  only,  4  bushel  bag.  is.  qd.  ;    15  bags,  14s,  ;    30  bags, 
36*. ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  335.,  free  to  rail. 

A.   FOULON,  32,  St,  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens,  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants.  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  1882. — In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
busks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,  '  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "Refuse  " 
din  1  1.  Sa<  ks,  is,  1  ,/,  each  ;  10  Sacks,  131. ;  15  Sacks,  185.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23,?,  ;  30  Sacks,  30s.  (all  Sacks  included);  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2,  Limited  quantities  of  P  M.  Special  Quality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only.  ss.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
tor  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  Millwall,  London,  E. 

pOCOANUT     FIBRE     REFUSE,    newly 

V_y  made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  ts.  3d.  each, 
or  15  sacks,  i$s. ;  30  sacks,  £t  5*.,  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  jCi  1  or,  all  free  on  to  rail.  Post-office  order  nr 
cheque  with  all  orders.  Established  1872.— J.  STEVENS 
and  CO.,  "Greyhound  "  Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Battersea. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  toy  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15s.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  $s.  ;  5  bags,  32s.  6d.  ; 
10  bags,  451.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  ioj.  6d. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine,  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCK.WORK,  £5  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25s.  per  truck  of  6  tons, 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Famnorough  Station,  Hants. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  155-.  6d.  per 
ton.        Useful    Brown    PEAT,  325    per  Ion,    froo  to  Brick- 
layers* Arms,   S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers      Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32.  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 


All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

WASP  DESTROYER.— Davis'  Improved 
will  Destroy  Wasps,  Flies,  &c,  and  Clear  Vineries, 
Houses,  and  Fruit  Trees  of  these  Pests  in  a  short  time.  Post- 
free  is.  gd.  and  2s.  lod.  per  Bottle.     Securely  packed. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  Yeovil  Nurseries,  Yeovil,  Somerset, 

(Registered.) 

Hydro-Carbon  Oils  as  Insecticides  and   Washes  for 

Plants  and  Animals. 


SOLUBLE 

FIR    TREE     OIL     INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles,   is.  6d  ,   2s.   6d  ,  45,  6d. ,  and  -js.  6d.  ; 
Gallons,  12s.  6d.  ;  Casks,  11s.  per  gallon. 

It  destroys  all  insect  pests  on  plants  and  fruit  trees,  whether 
at  the  roots  or  on  the  foliage.  It  destroys  all  parasites  and 
fungoids  which  infest  animals  and  human  beings. 

It  is  free  from  poison,  very  clean  and  pleasaDt  in  the  using. 

It  is  the  cheapest  insecticide  ever  produced. 

Testimonial. 

"  Wtllersley  Gardens,  February  15,  1882. 
"  Mr.  Hughes. — Sir, — Please  send  me  at  once  1  gallon  Fir 
Tree  Oil.   I  have  again  tried  the  above,  and  believe  it  to  be  what 
has  been  said  of  it.     My  previous  disappointment  with  it  was  on 
account  of  its  not  being  stirred  sufficiently. — Yours.  &c  , 

"JAS.  TISSINGTON." 
From    all     Seedsmen     and     Chemists.       Manufactured    by 
E.    GRIFFITHS     HUGHES,    Opeiative   Chemist,    Victoria 
Street.  Manchester. 

SPECIAL  OFFER—  SILVER  SAND,  \os. 
per  ton,  free  on  rail  Reading.  FIBROUS  PEAT, 
COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  LOAM,  &c.  cheaper  than 
any  other  house  in  the  trade.  Superior  RED  GRAVEL  for 
Garden  Walks,  2ir.  per  5-ton  truck  (splendid  .colour  and  binds 
well).  Cheap  through  rates  to  any  station.  Samples  gratis  and 
post-free— BRINKWORTH  «»d  SONS,  Reading,  Berks. 

EIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 

fine,  on  rail  at  ys.  6d.  per  ton — not  less  than  4-ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.— Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 


GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  Against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  a  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  solt  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  tor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  tosupersede  it.  In  Boxes,  is.t  35.,  &  ioj.  6d. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
burst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes,  fW. 
and  is.  each.-Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstinc.  Some  leading 
N  ursciymen  have  put  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  doso. 

Hyacinths  in  Pots. 

POTS    made    expressly   for    HYACINTHS 
can  be  supplied  by 
J.  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  flee. 

Rhubarb  and  Seakale  Forcing. 

STRONG      well-made      P  O  T  S      for 
the  above  can  be  supplied  by 
J.  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  free. 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PA  TENT. 


HER  MAJESTY'S     &^$& 

"E    0    L    I    P    8    E" 

CONSTRUCTION  and  GLAZING  of  CONSERVATORIES, 

Economical,  Simple,  and   Durable.      No  Putty  or 

Perishable  Material. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees  :  — 

PRIMROSE  &  CO.,  Corporation  Street,  Sheffield. 

and  at  Hull. 

For  Sale.— Bargain  to  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

THE  SOUTHBOURNE  WINTER  GAR- 
DEN COMPANY,  hiving  substituted  one  very  larae 
Weeks' Tubular  for  THREE  MEDIUM  -SIZED  SADDLE 
BOILER^,  can  now  dispose  of  the  latter,  in  good  serviceable 
condition,  at  one  third  of  prime  cast.  Also  a  good  TUBULAR 
for  sale  at  half  price.     Particulars  of 

W.    BAILEY,  Southbournc    Winter  Gardens,    Christchurch, 
Hants. 

LABELS. 


LINEN, 

PARCHMENT, 

CARTRIDGE, 

and 

WATERPROOF    ROSE  TREE 
LABELS. 


For  Samples    and  Prices  apply  to 

FISHEB,  CLARK  &  CO., 

BOSTON,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD    LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED   LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

(XARDEN  REQUISITES.- Sticks,  Labels, 

V>*      Virgin  Cork,  Raffia.  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 

Manures.  &c     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  AND  SCULL,  go.  Lower  Thames  St..  London.  EC. 

CAR  SONS'    PA  INT. 

Patronised  by 

HER      MAJESTY, 

HIS  ROVAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

I5,CCO   OF   THE    NOBILITV,    GENTRY,    AND   CLERGV. 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR    WORK,     CONSHRVATORIE3, 

Greenhouses,  Frames. 

CAN    BE   LAID   ON   BV    UNSKILLED   LABOUR. 

I  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post-free. 

C  ARSON    S, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL, 

LONDON,  E.C.  ; 

and  2..  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 

Discount  for  Cash. 
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HILL    &    SMITH, 

BRIERLEY      HILL      IRONWORKS, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Branch  Depots  : 

118,  QUEEN   VICTORIA   ST..  LONDON,  E.C.  ; 

180,  BUCHANAN   ST.,    GLASGOW; 

AND  136,  STEPHEN'S   GREEN  WEST,  DUBLIN. 

THE 

ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL       SOCIETY'S 

PRIZE    MEDAL 

WROUGHT-IRON    RICKSTANDS. 
First  Cost  Saved  in  a  Single  Season 


Are  Warranted  Perfectly  Vermin-proof, 

AND    WllL 

Bear    any   Weight   of   Grain   that    can   be 
placed  upon  them. 

Are  so  simple  in  Construction — no  Screw,  Bolt,  or  Pin 
being  required — that  an  ordinary  I ibourer  can  put  one 
together  in  a  few  minutes  without  difficulty. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  FREE  BY  POST 
ON  APPLICATION. 


N.B.- Orders  should  be  sent  at  once,  to  ensure 
Delivery  for  the  Coming  Harvest. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

IRON  HURDLES.  GATES,  TREE  GUARDS, 
IRON  and  WIRE  ESPALIER,  &c,  &c. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 
VICTORIA     WORKS,     WOLVERHAMPTON; 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  St.,  London,  E.C. 

CHAMPION     PRIZE 

GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING. 


TWO    GOLD    MEDALS, 

CHRISTOHURCH   (New  Zealand)    and    ADELAIDE 
(Australia)  EXHIBITIONS,  just  awarded. 

FIRST    PRIZE    AWARDS 

SYDNEY       and       MELBOURNE, 

and  every  International  First  Prize  Award 

during  the  last  12  years. 

IRON    HURDLES,    BAR    and    WIRE 

FENCING,  &C. 

J.      B.      BROWN     &     CO.. 
90,     CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 

SQUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 
Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 
Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c  ,  to  the  best  advantage,  can   be  SUPPLIED 
WITH     BASKETS,     LABELS,    &c.    at   once,   by   applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

TMILLINGTON      and      CO., 
•  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

FLATS,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  msrket  is  in  a  mare  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21-ounce,  from  9X7  to  14X10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  Propagating  Glasses.  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours. 
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vVO         21  ox.  Foreign,  of  the  following 
V       sizes,  In   boxes  of  100  and  200  feet,     ~' 
3ds  and  4ths  qualities  always  kept  In  stock  :- 

20X18 
22X  18 
24X18 


14X  12 
16x12 
18x12 


20X  12 

20X  14 

20X  16 

16X  14 

20XI5 

22X  l6 

I8XI4 

l8xi6 

24  x  16 

Stock  Lists  and  Prices  on  application. 

All  descriptions  of  British  and  Foreign  Glass  can  be  obtained 

from 

GEORGE    FARMILOE    &    SONS, 
GLASS.    LEAD,    OIL    and    COLOUR    MERCHANTS, 
84,  St.  John's  Street,  West  Sinlthfleld,  London,  E.Q 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES, &cT, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETH  AM    &    SON, 
9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
12-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  20-in.  by  18-io.,  in  16-oz. 
and  21-OZ. ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  :utting-up 
purposes,  in  200-ft,  and  300-ft.  cases.  

Kosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durabdity.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  ''  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,    Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Conidors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3$.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITF.    GLAZIiD    TILES,    for    Lining    Walls    of   Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

SI      L     V     E~   R  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Tol 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  (or  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.   ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.—  Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liheral  Discount  to  the  Trade 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces,  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 

GARDEN     VASES     CHEAP. 

A   Large  Assortment  of 
SHOW 
VASES.    FOUNTAINS 
ROL         S, 
Offered  by  a  Manufacturer 
at    a    ;.■  i <  .ii    reduction    for   an 
immediate    clearance   to   save 
return   carriage.      To  be  seen 
on  ihe  Piemises  of 

Mr.  E.  G.  HENDERSON, 

Pine-App'e    Nursery,     Maida 
Vale,  London,  W. 

1  T^irir 

and  FITTINGS  for  Heating  Apparatus. 
The  largest  Stock  in  the  Kingdom. 

Our    impioved     4-in.     Flange      Pipes, 

is.  yi.  per  yard  ;     4-in.    Socket    Pipes, 

is.  6d   per  yard. 

SILVESTER  &  SAINSBURY, 

Castle  Hill  Foundry,  Newcastle,  Staff-. 

No  Greenhouse  Perfect  without 
UNIVERSAL 

IGATOR.— Will  last  for 
years,  and  is  fast  superseding  all 
mher  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  the 
purpose.  Price  3*.,  as,  Od.  ;  large 
size,  -js.  6d.  each  :  packing  extra. 

FLANAGAN  and  SON,  Seeds 
men,  98,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C, 
and  of  all  the  principal  Nursery- 
men and  Seedsmen.  Wholesale  of 
CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER. 
and  CO.  (Limited),  18,  Finsbury 
Street,  E.C. 


npEBBS' 

X     FUMIC 


Automatic,  Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


Hocking's  New  Patent 

AUTOMATIC   COKE 

AND   GAS   BOILERS. 

Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature for  from  12  to  15 
hou'S.  and  often  from  15  to  20 
hours  wiih  one  small  charge 
of  common  Gas  Coke  of  the 
cheapest  kind.  For  economy 
and  efficiency  in  combination 
with  cleanliness  and  comfort 
these  Boilers  are,  beyond  the 
p  Ksibility  of  a  doubt,  lite 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  Healing  Con- 
servatories, Halls,  and  other 
Buildings,  where  Little  atten- 
tion is  required 

Every  particular  with  testi- 
monials given  on  application  to 

FRANKLIN  HOCKING 
and  CO.  (Limited),  37,  Han- 
over Street,  Liverpool. 


THOS.    W.    ROBINSON, 

DENNIS  PARK  IRONWORKS,  STOURBRIDGE 


The  Best 
and  Quickest 

Made. 


4-in    Expans  on  Joint  Hot-water  Pipes   9  'eet  long,  4>.  3*  each. 
4-in.  Socket  Hoi-water  Pipes,  9  ftet  long,  4s.  6a.  each. 


Price  List  on  application. 


STONE     EDGING    for     KITCHEN 
GARDENS  or  Walks  under  Trees,  &c  .  10  to_  12  inches 
deep.  3  to  4  feet  long,  made  from  the  best  Yorkshire  Flagstone  ; 
intiestruct  ble.    Price,  ready  for  laying,  11   per  lineal  yard.  Also 
Flags  and  Steps  for  Conservatories,  Terraces.  &C.—  Address. 
THE  GREAT  SLEAD  QUARRY.  Brighouse,  York-hire. 

DAV  I  D       LOWE     &     SONS, 
HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS 

AND 

HOT-WATER    ENGINEERS, 
GILMORE  PARK,  EDINBURGH;    and  CORNBROOK. 

CHESTER  ROAD.  MANCHESTER. 

Plans  and    Estimates  on   application   for  every  description  ol 

Horticultural  Buildings  in  Wood  or  Iron. 

Garden    Frames   and  Sashes    in   Stock. 

W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDER, 
rzi.   BUNHILL   ROW,   LONDON,   E.C. 


W  H  LASCELLES  will  prepare  Special  DRAWINGS 
and  ESTIMATES  for  GREEN  HOUSES,  if  desired,  without 
charge,  and  send  his  Illustrated  Sheets,  post-free,  and  also 
Sketches  of  Wooden  Buildings  for  Tool-houses,  Store-houses,  &C. 

Horticultural  Work  of  every  description  executed  iu  tne  very 
best  manner. __ 

RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


Illustrations,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials free. 

Hot-water   Apparatus    fixed   in   any  part  of   the 
Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


FIRST    PRIZE    MEDAL 

At  Grand  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  Manchester. 


Send  for  particulars  to 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-Water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON. 
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MESSENGER  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Now  ready,  and  will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application.     This  will  be  found  the  most  practical  priced  Catalogue  ever  issued  of 
CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES,   PLANT,  PEACH,  ORCHARD  and  FORCING  HOUSES,  STOVES,  &c, 

and  should  be  seen  by  all  persons  contemplating  building  in  the  coming  season.  New  Blocks  have  been  specially  prepared,  giving  sections,  plans, 
and  views  of  every  description  of  house,  with  all  the  most  recent  improvements  and  accessories.  MESSENGER  and  CO.  invite  all  persons  who 
intend  building  to  inspect  this  Catalogue,  and  to  obtain  estimates  from  them  before  giving  their  orders  for  the  ensuing  season. 

To  the   Catalogue   is   added  a  List  of  Buildings  recently  erected  in  every  county  in   England,  which   may  generally  be   inspected,  and  to  which 
reference  may  be  made.     Persons  intending  to  build  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  seeing  our  work  before  ordering. 

Gentlemen  toai'ed upon  and consulted  with  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Tniee  Medals  awarded  by  the.  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1882. 

MESSENGER    &    COMPANY,  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  L0UGH30R0UGH. 


HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURES  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  111  EITHER  WOOD  or  IRON,  or  BOTH  COMBINED  ; 
WOODEN  CHAPELS.  SHOOTING  LODGES.  COTTAGES,  TENNIS  COURTS,  VERANDAHS,  &e. 
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HOT-WATER    APPARATUS  for  WARMING  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS.  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  MANSIONS, 
HARNESS  ROOMS.  DRYING  ROOMS,  HOTHOUSES,  and  BUILDINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

JAMES    GRAY, 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER, 

30  and  31,  Danvers  Street,  Paulton  Squire,  Chelsea,  London,  S,W. 

Plans  and  Estimates  given  for  Horticultural  Buildings  ot  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron. 
Heating  by  Hot-water  on  the  Most  Improved  Principles,  &c. 

A  Book  of  Designs  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  &c,  and  Priced  Lists  of  GRAY'S 
OVAL  TUBULAK  BOILER,  Stevens' Trentham  Improved  Cornish  Boiler,  and  Miss  Mailing's 
Patent  Indoor  Plant  Cases  forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 

Other  descriptions  of  Boilers,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  Saddle  Boilers,  and 
Hot-water  Pipes  and  Castings  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

Ventilating  Apparatus  of  all  kinds,  Shading,  Blinds,  and  Wiring  for  Conservatories,  &c, 
supplied  and  fixed.     Garden  Boxes  and  Frames  made  to  order. 

Tenders  given  for  Heating  Mansions,  Warehouses,  Churches,  Schools  and  Public 
Buildings  of  every  description. 

FOSTER  &  PEAESOI,  BEESTG%  NOTTS. 
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B0ULT0N  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

WjM  Poultry  Appliances,&c. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FREE  BY  POST 

Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Hothouses. 
TJ     FREEMAN     and    SONS,    Hokticul- 

II.  tural  Buillers  and  Hot-wathk  ENciNbEHS,  Cam- 
bridge Heath  I'-ridge,  Hackney.  E-iablisr.cd  40  yeais  Good 
Mibstantial-made  Greenhouse,  fclnzed.  ready  for  fixing,  42  feet 
by  13  feet,  £so  :  21  feel  by  13  leet,  £S  ;  \i%  feet  by  iu  feet, 
,615  ;   i6feei  by  9  feel,  ,£10  ;  30  feet  by  17  feet,  ,£;6. 

R  H.  S.  MEDALS  (1882)  for  GARDEN  SEATS, 


■®..W.WAft**URST 


^r 


% 


JJICHCATE  ROAD  ,LONDON.N.W(Cji3 


Highest  Awar   ,  BbN'S    bull       l<    n„w    hciii,,;   ir.,in    5co  lo 

7  cototol  uip.iw  :  THE  MONAkCH,  Wrought  Tubular  and 

C-.mcal,  firsi  inlroductd  by  me;  The  PAX  1  ON  and  LUMJON, 
requiring  no  brick  .netting  or  iron  ca.-e  ;  "Ai"  Saddle,  &c. 

MEAD'S  REPLEX  Garden  Seat.  Table,  and  Awning. 

The  "  LOUGH  BORO  '  "  Boiler  can  also  be  had  complete  from 
B.  W  WARBUEST,  33,  Hlgngate  Road,  London.  K.W. 


ART    WITH    ECONOMY." 

Applied  to  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses. 

With  Illustrations,   Prices,  &c. 

Part   I.,    now   ready.      Post-free    twelve    stamps. 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS 

Of  every  description  Made,  Erected,  Fitted  and  Heated. 
ESTIMA  TES  and  PLANS  GRA  TIS. 


CHEAP  ART  SUMMER-HOUSES. 

Illustrations  and  Prices  Gratis. 
Mr.   Fawkes'  New  Illustrated  Work  of  Reference  on  Horti- 
cultural Buildings,  post-free,  10s.  6d.     Prospectus  sent  gratis. 


T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &  CO., 

MANSION  HOUSE   BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Works:    CHELMSFORD. 


NO.  75.  MELON,  or  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

CASH  PRICES— Cutiiage  Paid. 

No.  2  size       ..         8  ft.  long       ..       6  ft,  wide       ..    £3     7    o 

No.  3  size       ..       12  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       ..       4  17     6 

No.  4  size       ..       16  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       ..       676 

These  Frames  are  13  inches  deep  in  front,  and  24  inches  deep 
at  the  back  ;  the  lights  are  2  inches  thick,  wnh  a  strong  iron 
strengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light.  These  Frames 
are  n.ade  of  the  best  hard  red  deal,  shipped  from  the  best  districts 
fordurable  wood,  all  painted  four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights 
are  glazed  with  best  21-oz.  Enghshglass.  For  Testimonials,  see  our 
Catalogue,  free  on  application.  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England  and  Wales:  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 
Estimates/or  Garden  Frames,  Pit  Lights,  Sashes,  &fc. 

"  The   Frames  you  sent  me  give  the  greatest  satisfaction." — 
W.  Smith,  Benttey  Terrace,  Melton  Mowbray. 

BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 
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ANTED,  1000  feet  of  4-inch  PIPING.— 

Must  be  in  good  condition.  State  lowest  price  for  cash, 
W.  M    CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery.  Upton,  Essex. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  B3gs,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany. 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Rope*,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

RICK  CLOTHS  — RICK  CLOTHS. 

The  best  and  most  durable  are  those  made  from  extra  all  long 

Flax  Sail  Cloih.     A  quantity  in  slock,  for  sale  or  hire. 

SHADING   CANVAS,   from  n'/id.  per  yaid,  and  upwards. 

TANNED  NETTING,  from  i  to  4  yards  wide.  id.  per  sq.  yard. 

RUSSIA    MATS.  RAFFIA     FIBRE. 

BEST  ROLL  TOBACCO  PAPER. 

JAMES  T.  ANDERSON, 

149,  Commercial  Street,  Shortdilch,  London,  E. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  RAG,  MANURES, 
INSECTICIDES.  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS, 
BOUQUET  PAPERS.  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES  of  Cape   Flowers,   Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities. 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14.  Windsor  Stieel,  Bishopsente,  London,  F.C. 

ARCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 
MATS,     RAFFIA,      SEED     BAGS     and    SACKS, 
NETTING  and  SHADING,  &c     Prices  on  application. 

Tl/TARQUEES     and     TENTS,     SECOND- 

J.V_1_     HAND    GOVERNMENT   TENTS,    45   feet  round, 
complete.  35J.,  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Cricket  Clubs.  &c. 
W.  PETERS,  44,  Tenter  Street  South,  Goodman's  Fields,  E. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds  —  Assurance 

against  Radway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

r)AILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
V  Company.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  j£i,coo,ooo.  Paid-up  Capita)  and 
Reserve,  ,£240,000.  Moderate  Premiums,  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  ;£  t ,  700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 

Lithographic  Coloured  Plates  of  Vegetables,  Fruits, 

FLOWERS.   &c,    or    ORNAMENTAL    COVERS    for 
CATALOGUES. 

MR.   G.   SEVEREYNS,   Lithographer 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  15,  Rue  du  Boulevard,  Brussels. 
Established  i8?q.     Especial  attention  paid  to  subjects  in  Botany 

io*!    Moit-J     11...      .-.  .        Cop,u    of    Col I      1 i..^-.    can     be 

reproduced  of  any  size  that  maybe  required,  and  Estimates  will 
be  furnished  on  full  particulars  being  addressed  to  his  London 
Agent, 
Mr.  JAMES  TEDDER.  149,  Kingsland  Road.  London,  E. 


Popular  Talks  on  Social  and  Sanitary  Science. 

MR.  JOSEPH  J.  POPE,  late  Staff-Surgeon 
A.M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  Birkbeck  Institu- 
tion, and  Lecturer  to  the  National  Health  Society,  is  NOW 
HOOKING  DATES  for  the  delivery  of  hU  entertaining  and 
instructive  HEALTH  LECTURES.  Early  application  is 
solicited.     Address 

Mr.  POPE,  4,  South  Crescent,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 


Just  published,  price  2S.  6d.,  post-free,  2S.  gd. 

NEW     COMMERCIAL     PLANTS 

AND  DRUGS,  No.  6. 

By    T.    CHRISTY,    F.  L.  S. 

With  the  kind  assistance  of  M.  Vetillakt,  of  Paris. 

1  his  number  contains  the  latest  and  most  important  informa- 
tion on  Vegetable  fibres  produced  in  Tropical  Countries,  their 
Micro-Examination,  Chemistry  and  Botanical  Descriptions, 
illustrated  with  six  coloured  ilates  ;  also  a  description  of  the 
Ekman  Patent  Process  ;  India-rubber  plants;  Yarkasura  Nuts  ; 
Turkish  Tobacco  ;  Vine  of  Cochin  China  ;  Kolah  Nut  ;  Cincho- 
nas :  Cuprea  ;  Menthol  ;  Economic  Plants  ;  Germination  of 
Seeds:  Papaw ;  Lycopodium  ;  Carnauba  ;  White  Quebracho; 
Kava-Kava  ;  Goa  Powder;  Jaborandi ;  Coca;  Importations  in 
New  Drugs  :  their  Doses  and  Preparations. 

This  book  is  printed  on  p:.pers  made  entirely  from  Wood  pulp. 

CHRISTY  and  CO.,  155,  Fenchurch  Street.  London,  E.C. 

PJEVUE  de  l'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
t  et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  :— A.  Allatd, 
E.  Andre*,  C.  Ballet,  T.  Buchetet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem.  P.  E.  de  Puydt.  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gillon,  A.  M,  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin, 
B.  Oliver.  H.  Origies.  B.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas.  A.  Siraux.  O. 
Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem, 
H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Term*  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
us.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBOR  I  CULTURE, 
,  de  FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865,  by  F.  Burvb- 
nich,  F.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van  Hulle, 
Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment at  Ghent.     Post-paid,  10s.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


THE    SYMEY   MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


CONTENTS .— 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  winch  is  incorporated 
BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 

RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 

CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 

THE    FLORA   of  AUSTRALIA.      (Drawn  and  en- 
graved especially  for  this  Journal  ) 

NATURAL  HISTORY.     (Oiiginal  Articles.) 

AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 

GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  nenerally. 

STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 

ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRA- 
LIAN  AUTHORS. 

THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  ciicnlation  throughout  the 
Australian  Colonies.  New  Zealand,  Pulj  nesia.  &c.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  In  Advance,  £1  6s.  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  6</.  ;  Stamped,  7,/, 
Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Agents  are 
authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  SYD- 
NEY MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 

London    Messrs.  Geo.  Street  &  Co.,  30,  Cornhill,  EC. 

Mr.    F.  Algar,  8,    Clement's   Lane,  Lombard 

Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,    St.    Bride    Street 

Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  186,  Strand. 

Bristol  James     &     Henry    Grace,    Royal    Insurance 

Buildings. 
Manchhster.  .  James  &  Henry  Grace,  73,  Market  Street. 

Edinburgh Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow W.    Porteous    &    Co.,    15,    Royal    Exchange 

Place. 


Copies  of  each  Jou?  nal  are  filed  at  the 
above  Offices  for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 
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WoodIncravzrs 

125,  GROSVENOR  ROAD,  HIGHBURY,  N. 

ADVERTISE 

IN   ANY   MEDIUM   THROUGH 

Mr.  LOUIS  COLLINS, 

16,  Qt.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  W.-Esiab.  1871. 
Terms  (post-free):    From  below  u.  to  £2  per  inch  of  12  lines. 


KOWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  known 
for  eighty  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
beautifier  of  the  hair  ;  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.  Sold  in  usual  four  sizes,  3;.  6d,,  jt.t 
10s.  6d.,  211. 

P)OWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
v  strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  breath.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 


Wanted,  working  head  gar- 
DENER.  —  Must  be  a  thorough  wotkman  with 
Vineries,  Peach  and  Cucumber  Houses,  Com-ervatory,  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden,  keeping  everythina  in  first-rate  order  — 
Apply,  with  particulars  and  wages  required,  W.  A.  GLYNN, 
Esq  ,  Seaview,  near  Ryde, 

WANTED,  in  the  Midland  Counties,  a 
SINGLE-HANDED  PRACTICAL  GARDENER, 
thoroughly  experienced  in  Outdoor  Fruits  and  Pyramidal 
Training.  Orchard-house  and  Vinery.  No  other  need  apply. 
State  wages.    No  house. — A.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  f,ffice,W.C. 

ANTED,    a    FOREMAN,  in    Stove  and 

Early  Forcing  Houses.  One  that  thoroughly  under- 
stands Forcing  Flowers  for  Covent  Garden  Market.  Single 
man,  01,  if  married,  no  encumbrances. — Capt.  CHARLES  B. 
MANSFIELD,  Llysonen  Gardens,  near  St.  Clears, 
Carmarthenshire. 

Nursery  Foreman. 

WANTED,  for  a  small  Nursery,  a 
thoroughly  competent  man.  Must  be  able  to  Corre- 
soond,  and  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Herbaceous  Plants  and 
General  Nursery-work. — Apply,  stating  age,  experience,  salary 
expected,  &c,  with  copies  nf  testimonials,  to  DANIELS 
BROS.,  Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 

Seedsman. 

MR.  WILLIAM    BULL  is  in  WANT  of  a 
SEEDSMAN  conversant  with  all  branches  of  the  Seed 
Trade.     He  must  be  a  careful   sober,  and  industiiotts  man. — 

Apply  personally  at  the  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants    536,  King's  Road.  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

EAD    SHOPMAN.— W.     Tait     &     Co., 

Seed  Merchants.  Dublin,  require  a  thoroughly  experi- 
enced and  intelligent  MAN,  of  goud  address,  who  pi^stsses  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  inatiers  connected  wuh  the  Retail 
Seed  and  Plant  Business. — Applications,  which  will  he  treated 
confidentially,  must  state  full  paiticulais  as  to  age,  experience, 
references,  and  salary  expected. 

Warehouse  Porter. 

WANTED,  a  strong  active  MAN,  used   to 
the  Seed  Trade—  Apply  to  H.CLARKE  and  SONS, 
39,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C. 

WANT    PLACES.  ~ 

NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Post  Office 
/icing  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and  Postal 
Orders  should  now  lie  made  payable  at 
Drury  Lane. 

ICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.  beg   to 

announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c. — St.  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

T^      G.      HENDERSON     AND     SON 

-1— J  •  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  seltcted  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS,  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  ai.d  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale.  W. 

T^OWNIE     AND     LAIRD    can    at    present 

-L-'  recommend  with  every  confidence  several  first-rate 
SCOTCH  GARDENERS,  whose  character  and  abilities  may 
be  thoroughly  depended  upon,  either  for  Large  Establishments 
or  Single-handed  Situations:  also  FOREMEN,  UNDER 
GARDENERS,  and  FARM  BAILIFFS.  — 17,  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land  Agen  ts, 

STEWARDS,  BAILIFFS,  or  GARDENERS. 

TAMES    CARTER   and   CO.    have    at    all 

tr  times  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN, 
several  of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter. — 
Enquiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ARDENER  (Head),    in   a  Nobleman's  or 

Gentleman's  establishment.  CURATOR  of  a  Botanic 
Garden,  or  SUPERINTENDENT  of  a  Park.  — Age  35, 
married_  ;  thoroughly  practical.  Lived  in  some  first  class 
places  in  England  and  Ireland.  Competent  to  Lav  Out  ami 
Superintend  New  Work.  Highest  references.  First-cl.iss 
Certificates  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Lorn' on  ; 
School  of  Art,  Richmond,  London,  W. ;  and  Stamford,  Lincoln- 
shire.— J.  McA.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin, 
Ireland. 

GARDENER  (Head).  —  Age  36,  married"; 
thoroughly  up  in  Pines,  Vines,  Melons,  Early  and  Late 
Forcing,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  —  A.  M.,  The 
Cottage,  Rumney,  near  Cardiff 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married,  no 
family  ;  fifteen  years'  experience  in  all  branches.  Four 
years'  excellent  character. — P.  F. ,  Mr.  Warden,  Nurseryman, 
Church  End,  Willesden, 

ARDENER     (HEAD),    lo     any     Lady    or 

Gentleman. — Age  33.  married  ;  first-cl.'iss  character. 
I  listance  no  object.  An  abstainer.  —  NICOL,  620,  Fulh.un 
Road,  Fulham,  London,  S.W. 

ARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married,  no 

family.  —  Fifteen  years  in  good  families  — two  years  at 
Raiigemore,  five  years  at  Hawkstonc  Gardens;  General  Fore- 
man also.  Good  testimonials  fiom  other  places.  — R.  PEGG, 
Epthorne  Lane,  Clay  Cross,  Derbyshire. 

G~ARDENErTh  bad);  age  31,  married,  one 
child.  — A  Ghnti.hman  will  recommend  his  Gar- 
dener as  a  thoroughly  practical  and  steady  man,  Seventeen 
years' experience,  six  years  in  present  situation. — G.  R.,  Dick- 
son, Brown  &  Tait,  43  and  45  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 

GARDENER~(IlKAn).— Thoroughly  under- 
stands  Gardening  in  all  its  branches  ;  has  had  great 
experience  in  first-class  situations  in  Englud  and  Scotland. 
Five  years  Foreman  in  present  situation  ;  4  1  ^  years  previous  lo 
that  with  the  late  Sir  Tilns  Salt,  Bart.  Can  be  highly 
recommended  for  ability  and  personal  character.— JAMES 
CAMPBELL,  Bdsfield  Gardens,  Windermere. 
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GARDENER  (Head).— Age  31,  two  in 
family;  fifteen  years'  experience  \\\  Plants,  Fruit  and 
Vegetables,  Forcing.  &c.  Good  references.— J.  HOWELL,  4, 
Alpha  Cottages,  Greenham,  Newbury,  Berks. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where   two   or   three 

V.I  are  kept-—  Age  35,  married :  good  Fruit  ami  Plant  Grower) 
and  thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of  a  good  Garden • 
—JAMES  LEATHERS,  French  Street,  Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

ARDENER   (Head).— Age   38,    married  ; 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches,  including  Early  and 

I-ite  l-\rciug,  also  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Leaving 
in  consequence  of  reduction  in  Glass  Department.  Seven  years' 
good  character  from  present  employer.— J.  WILSON,  The 
Gardens,  Colston  Bassett,  Bingham,  Notts. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  n,  married; 
thoroughly  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  good  esta- 
blishment. Eighteen  years'  experience  in  all  departments. 
Twelve  years'  in  last  situation  as  Oeiieral  Foreman.  Excellent 
character.— GARDENER,  Mill  House,  Bnghtling,  Bur  wash, 
Sussex. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Aged  42,  married, 
no  family. — B.  S.  Williams  will  have  much  pleasure 
in  recommending  with  every  confidencea  thoroughly  competent, 
energetic  and  trustworthy  man  in  all  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  who  may  require  such. 
The  highest  references  as  to  character  and  abilities.  — Victoiia  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Holloway,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Thoroughly  com- 
petent to  lake  the  Management  of  a  good  establishment. 
Thoroughly  understands  the  Cultivation  of  Oichids.  Saven 
years  in  present  situation:  leaving  through  employer  removing. 
Will  receive  the  highest  testimonials  as  to  abilities  and  upright- 
ness ol  character.— W.  SHERWlN,  Tarbock  Road,  Huyton, 
Liverpool. 

GARDENER  (Head);  age  30,  single.— 
J.  W.  Silver,  Farnley  Hall  Gardens,  Otley,  Yorkshire, 
can  with  every  confidence  recommend  his  Foreman.  Thomas 
Rounthwaite,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the 
services  of  a  thoroughly  practical,  industrious,  energetic  Gar- 
dener. An  able  Plantsman  and  Fruit  Grower,  and  one  fully 
competent  to  undertake  the  Management  of  a  large  estab- 
lishments^  

G~ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  37, 
married  ;  twenty  years' practical  experience. — CLARKE, 
Gardeners  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

ARDENER        (Head        Working).   — 

Thoroughly  trustworthy,  practical,  and  well  sk-lltd  in 
every  department.  First-class  character. —  F.  S-,  43,  Camden 
Square.  N.W.     

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  32, 

married,  one  child  ;  thoroughly  practical.  Six  years' 
good  character  from  present  situation. — W,  B  ,  5,  Cobden  Road, 
St.  John's,  Sevenoaks. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  32  ; 

thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  the  profession  ; 
first-class  character  and  reference.— G.  W.,  14  Bellis  Street, 
Edgfcaston.  Birmingham. 

ARDENER     (Head    Working),    where 

ihiee  or  more  are  kept.— Age  36,  married,  no  family; 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches.  Twenty-four  years' ex- 
perience. Five  years'  good  character.--C.  H-,  Keil  House, 
West  Barnet,  Herts. 

G<  ARDENER  (Head  Working);  age  29, 
f  married  when  settled.— The  Advertiser,  having  had  four- 
teen years'  practical  experience  in  first-class  establishments, 
begs  to  offer  his  services  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring'a 
thoroughly  energetic  man.— H.  M.  BUTCHER,  Beauport 
Gardens.  Hollington.  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea. 

/^ARDENER   (Head  Working).— Age  33, 

VJT  single  at  present ;  nearly  five  years  head  at  present  place, 
and  twenty  yearsJ  experience  in  good  establishments,  including 
Stoughton  Grange  Gardens,  and  Campsall  Hall.  Meadow  land 
and  stock  if  itquired.  — F.  FAINT,  The  Lordships,  Much  Had- 
ham,  Herts. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  32, 
married,  no  family ;  thorough  practical  man  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession,  including  Cultivation  of  Oichids. 
Eight  years  Head  Gardener.  Wife  can  Manage  Dany  or 
Poultry.  Excellent  testimonials.— G.  B.,  Mr.  Harket,  Myrtle 
Road,  New  Hampton. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  two 
or  three  are  kept  and  first-class  order  is  required. — Age 
31,  married,  two  children.  Thoroughly  understands  Vines, 
Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Sixteen  years'  practice. 
Total  Abstainer.  Good  references.— THOMAS  WICKSON, 
Ty-Mewar,  Abergavenny. 

ARDENER    (Head),   GARDENER   and 

BAILIFF,  or  AGENT.  — Age  40  ;  well  acquainted  with 
all  departments  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture  ;  could  under- 
take Estate  Improvement,  Roadmaking,  Draining,  Profitable 
and  Ornamental  Planting.  &c.  Well  recommended,  abstemious, 
and  regular  business  habit.— HORTOLANS,  10,  Little  Chester 
Street,  Belgravia,  London,  S.W. 

GARDENER.  — Age  30,  married,  two 
children.  Good  practical  experience.  Excellent  reference 
from  late  employer.  Over  four  years  in  last  situation.  —  H. 
BROWN,  20,  Markham  Street,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

/^ARDENER,  where  another  is  kept,  or  good 

VJX  Single-handed. — Age  20.  single:  nine  years*  good 
character.— State  wages  and  particulars  to  R.  LAKE,  9,  Ryder 
Terrace.  Twickenham. 

ARDENER  and  FORESTER, orESTATE 
OVERSEER.— The  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery 
Company  (Limited),  Edinburgh,  can  strongly  recommend  a 
suitable  person  (Scotchman)  as  above,  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  High-class  Gardening,  Forestry,  and  general 
Estate-work.  Has  also  had  large  experier.ee  in  Making  Plans 
and  Laying-out  New  Gardens  and  Grounds.  Highest  references. 
Particulars  on  application. 

ARDENER    (Single-handed,  or    other- 

wise). — Age  32,  married ;  five  years'  good  character. — 
W.  LOOKER,  West  End,  Esher,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where 
help  is  given). — Age  28,  single.  No.objectton  to  Horse 
and  Trap  or  Cows  and  Poultiy.— W.  J.  ALDER,  lOxgroove, 
Chichester,  Sussex. 

•^ARDENER    (Single-handed).— Middle- 

V  *  aged,  married.  Would  nut  object  t'>  h  >rse  and  brougham  | 
been  accustomed  to  driving.  Good  character.  —  S.  S  ,  42, 
Stanley  Road,  Tunbiidge  Wells. 

/^.ARDENER    (SECOND).— Age     23  ;    seven 

V-*  years'  experience.  Understands  Vines,  Pines,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  and  Plants.  Good  character.— E.  DOVEY,  Hurley, 
Ringwood,  Hams. 

(GARDENER   (SECOND).-,Age   25;    has   a 

V~*.  good  knowledge  of  the  profession,  can  be  well  lecom- 
mended.  Two  years'  good  character.  Please  state  t  rms  to 
A.  W.,  Mount  Pleasant  Gardens,  Newport,  isle  of  Wight. 

/  J  ARDENER  (SECOND),    in   the    Houses.— 

V^  Age  25  ;  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Can 
be  well  lecmmended  Two  years"  good  character.  Please 
state  terms.— A.  B.,  Mr.  J.  Young,  31.  Burlington  Road, 
Fulham,  S.W. 


C ^ARDENER  (Under, or  Single-handed). 
J      —Age    22:     good    character.-J.    BULLOCK,    Badley 
Wood,  Lapy  Bridge,  near  Worcester. 

/^ARDENER  (Under),  where  three  or  more 

V>*  are  kept.— Young.  Good  references.— A.  TAYLOR, 
The  Gardens,  Elsham  Hall,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire. 

GARDENER  (UNDER),  or  in  a  Nursery.— 
Age  18  ;  has  been  in  a  Garden  sixteen  months.  Can  have 
a  good  character.— GEORGE  BURTON,  Cherrygiu.  near 
Ryde.  Isle  of  Wight. 

GARDENER  (Under),  to  live  in  lodge  or 
otherwise.  —  Married,  no  incumbrance;  highly  recom- 
mended—ALBERT,  H.  Elliott,  10,  Little  Chester  Street, 
Belgravia,  London,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Under),  inside  and  out  of  the 
Houses. — Young  :  four  years' good  character  from  present 
employer.  Bothy  preferred.  —  G.  PROSSER,  'I  he  Gardens, 
Porthkerry,  Cowbridge,  Glamorganshire. 

GARDENER  (Under),  or  JOURNEY- 
MAN :  age  at.— B.  Stone,  the  Gardens,  Elkington 
Hall,  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  would  be  pleased  to  recommend  a 
yuung  man  as  Under  Gardener  or  Journeyman,  who  has  been 
lour  years  at  our  establishment,  and  is  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  branches.     No  objection  to  outdoors. — Address  as  above. 

OREMAN    or    MANAGER    in     a    small 

Market  Nursery  —Well  up  in  the  Growing  of  Soft- 
wooded  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers  for  Market.  Good  character. 
—  W.  HUNTER,  Victoria  Road,  New  Barnet,  Herts. 

FOREMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  good 
Establishment. — Age  24  ;  well  up  in  Plant  and  Fruit 
Growing.  Three  years'  good  character  from  piesent  employer. 
-R.  HUBBARD,  Coolhu«t,  Hor.ha,.,. 

FOREMAN,  in  good  establishment. — Age  24 ; 
four  years'  good  character.  Two  years  as  above.  Other 
testimonials  if  required.— J.  REEVES,  Brunswick  Nursery, 
Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

FOREMAN. — Age  26  ;  twelve  years'  prac- 
tical experience,  including  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Pines.  Vines,  Peaches,  &c.  Can  be  well  recommended.  Leaving 
through  break-up  of  establishment.  — H.  W.,  The  Gardens, 
Leybourne  Grange,  West  Mailing,  Kent. 

FOREMAN  (Nursery).  — Good  General 
Plantsman,  Salesman,  and  Propagator,  with  which  is 
combined  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 
Highest  references.  —  E.  JENKINS,  Woodstock  Cottage, 
Leckhampton,  Cheltenham. 

FOREMAN  (Kitchen  Garden).— Young  ; 
well  experienced  in  Pruning  and  Training  Fruit  Trees. 
Last  situation  twelve  years.  Ecthy  preferred. — G.  B.,  41, 
Edinburgh  Place,  Brewtry  Road,  Caledonian  Road,  N. 

PROPAGATOR  and  GROWER  of  Soft- 
wooded  Plants.  U*ed  to  London  Trade.  Good  refer- 
ences.—  A.,  Kingsfield  Vila,  Roxborcu^h  Road,  Hariow, 
Middlesex. 

PROPAGATOR  (or  good  Second).— Age 
21  ;  seven  years'  experience  with  Roses,  Coniferae,  Rho- 
dodendrons, Clematis,  &c.  Formerly  with  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son.— F.  STEVENS,  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nur- 
series, Surrey. 

ROPAGATOR    (Second).— Age  21  ;    has 

had  seven  years'  experience  in  the  trade. — For  further 
particulars  apply  to  B.  B  ,  Saw  Mills,  Bagahot,  Surrey. 

JOURNEYMAN,     in    a    good     Garden.— 

t-J  Age  20  ;  gocd  references.  —  A.  B.,  7,  Gwalior  Road, 
Putney,  S.W. 

JOURNEYMAN,   in   good  Garden.— Seven 
years'  experience.     Strone,   and  good   workman. — GAR- 
DENER. The  Firs,  Frimley,  Surrey. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  Noble- 

U  man's  or  Gentleman's  establishment. — Age  23 ;  seven  years' 
experience.  Gocd  references.  Good  character.  Bothy  pre- 
ferred.—G.  WING,  Dunchurch,  Rugby. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  establish- 

t/  merit. — Age  23  ;  well  versed  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing. 
Can  be  well  recommended  by  present  and  previous  employers. 
State  wages,  &c—  G.  BAKER,  The  Gardens,  Chelston  Cross, 
Torquay,  Devon. 

JOURNEYMAN    (Second),  in  a  good 

t/  establishment. — Age  22  ;  good  character  from  present  and 
previous  employers.  —  W,  R  ,  Mr.  White,  Langston  Farm, 
Havant. 

IMPROVER,  under  a  good  Gardener,  where 
he  could  learn  Gardening  thoroughly. — Age  17.  Would 
not  object  to  pay  a  Premium.  Can  have  four  years*  good 
character  from  present  employer. — J,  B.,  Warren,  Finchamp- 
stead,  Wckingham,  Berks. 


FMPROVER,    under   Glass;    age    19,   strong 

J-  and  active  (the  last  two  years  chiefly  outside- J.  HUDSON 
can  recommend  as  above,  Irom  The  Gardens,  Gunncisbury 
House.  Acton,  W. 


rpO  NURSERYMEN.— Wanted,  by  a  young 

^~  man,  a  situation.  Understands  Uudding,  Crafting,  and 
General  Outdoor  Nursery-work,  Nine  years'  experience.  — 
A    B  ,  1,   Kulwell  Road,  Upper  Teddinglon,  S.W. 

NURSERYMAN,  MARKET  GARDENEK, 
or  to  work  under  a  Gardener. — Young  (age  aj).  single. 
Good  references.  Willing  to  be  generally  useful.  —  G.  II.,  (8, 
Cedar  Cottage,  Bark  Road,  Crouch  End,  Hornsey. 

'PO  the  SEED  and  NURSERY  TRADE. 
J~  —Wanted,  a  situation  in  the  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade, 
with  a  view  to  ultimata  Partnership.  Has  some  experience  in 
the  Houses,  and  can  Mount  Flowers  for  b  prays,  Bouquets,  &c. 
Excellent  references  as  to  character. -GEO.  BUTCHER, 
Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

rilO     GARDENERS. —A     youth    (age     15) 

-L  desires  a  situation  under  a  good  Gardener  Has  Keen 
accustomed  to  work  in  the  Garden.— A,  B.,  Morllake  Station, 
Surrey. 

rPO     SEEDSMEN      and      FLORISTS.  — 

L  Wanted  to  place  a  Lad  (age  15)  in  a  Seed  and  Florist 
Nursery,  where  he  can  Board  and  Lodge.  Highly  reeommt-nded. 
Please  state  terms.  — H.  S.,  Rectory  Gardens,  Laud  Beach, 
Cambridge. 

"lyTANAGER,    or    FOREMAN.— Advertiser 

-L'-L-  wishes  engagement  as  above  in  a  Nursery  where  Plants 
and  Fruit  are  grown  for  Market.  I  iood  references.  — FORE- 
MAN, Longlands  Park  Nursery,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

MANAGER,  for  Market  Gardening.— lias 
had  great  experience  as  ^  London  Market  Gardener  ; 
would  convert  Land  for  Gardening.— Apply,  "  L.  B.,"  7,  Can- 
dahar  Place,  Church  Road,  Tringston,  Portsmouth. 

HOPMAN      (Head),     or     MANAGER.— 

Eleven  years  in  present  appointment  as  Seed  Manager  in 
a  London  establishment;  ten  years  previou-ly  in  a  leading 
wholesale  and  retail  house.  Thorough  practicil  knowledge  in 
all  matters  connected  with  seed  business  routine.  Reference  to 
past  and  present  employers.— W.  W.,  54,  Philips  Street, 
Queen's  Road,  Battersea.  S.W. 

HOPMAN   (Head),    or    BOOK-KEEPER 

and  CORRESPONDENT.— Age  38  ;  twenty  years' 
London  experience.  Energetic  and  active  at  Counter-work,  and 
thoroughly  conversant  wirh  the  details  and  routine  of  the  Trade. 
Well  acquainted  with  Office  Duties.  Moderate  Salary.  Un- 
deniable references.— SEEDSMAN,  12,  Pelham  Road,  South 
Wimbledon. 

SHOPMAN  (Head).  —  Fully  competent  in 
all  branches  of  the  Seed  and  Bulb  Trade,  with  a  knowledge 
of  ordinary  Nursery  Stock  ;  good  correspondent,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  general  business  detail.  Upwards  of  twenty 
> ears' experience  ;  first-class  references. — C.  B.,  180,  Lambeth 
Road,  London,  S.E. 

Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  or  COUNTERMAN.— Age  33, 
married.  Seventeen  years'  experience  in  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Trade.  Good  reference. — E  ,  n,  Seaton  Street,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,  or  ASSISTANT.  —  Has  had 
several  years'  experience  in  the  Retail  Seed  Trade  ;  knows 
the  business  well.  Has  a  knowledge  of  plants. — W.  M.,  Mrs. 
Stewart.  45,  Innes  Street,  Inverness. 

Seed  Trade. 
HOPMAN  (Assistant).-— Age  22  ;  has  had 

seven  years*  experience.  Good  reftrences.  —  W.  M-, 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  London,  E.C. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant),  —  Honest,  trust- 
worthy, and  obliging  ;  knowledge  of  Plants,  Book-keeping. 
No  objections  for  the  bulb  season.— W.  SELLENS,  Bitchett 
Wood,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

BOOK-KEEPER  or  SHOPMAN.— Well  up 
in  Seeds  and  Bulbs.  Fair  knowledge  of  Plants  and 
Trees.  Systematic  and  of  good  address.  A  situation  likely  to 
be  permanent  and  near  London  desirable. — E.  G.  P.,  Gardener^ 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

HECKING      CLERK.  —  Experienced     in 

Packing  and  Forwarding  Home  and  Foreign  Orders  : 
qualified  to  assist  at  general  Office-work.  Twelve  years'  Nursery 
experience.  —  HORTUS,  Robertson  &  Scott,  Advertising 
Agents,  Edinburgh. 

O     MARKET-MEN     and     OTHERS.  — 

An  industrious,  sober,  and  generally  useful  man  (age  39), 
desires  to  introduce  himself  to  Market-men  or  others. — A,  F., 
6,  York  Row,  Paddington,  W. 

COWMAN,  on  a  Gentleman's  estate.— Age  35, 
married;  having  through  death  of  employer  (ihe  late 
Earl  Cottenham).  Efficient  in  Killing  and  Dressing,  and 
Breeding  and  Fearing  of  Stock.  Character  will  bear  strict 
investigation.— T.  TUBE,  Tandridge  Court,  Godstone,  netr 
Redhill. 

ARPENTER    and    JOINER,    PAINTER 

and  GLAZIER,  on  a  Gentleman's  estate.  — Age  28, 
single  :  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  above.  Abstainer. — 
A.  B.,  97,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton. 

HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.  —  In  cases  of 
Chronic  Indigestion,  Disordered  liver,  and  General 
Debility,  these  Pills  are  wonderfully  effective.  They  are 
already  an  established  fact,  and  indeed  have  so  general  and 
powerful  an  effect  on  the  whole  system  that  thousands  of  the  sick 
and  afflicted  in  every  clime  have  found  them  a  comfort  in  the 
hour  of  need.  They  purify  the  Blood,  correct  the  Bile,  excite  a 
healthy  appetite,  produce  sound  sleep,  and  impart  increased 
energy  to  both  mind  and  body.  The  admirable  properties  of 
these  far  famed  Pills  are  too  highly  appreciated  to  require  any 
encomium  here,  as  they  are  resorted  to  by  rich  and  poor  of 
every  nation.  The  cures  they  effect  are  not  merely  temporary, 
but  they  bring  about  a  wondrous  and  beneficial  change  through- 
out the  entire  body,  and  enable  it  with  renovated  powers  to 
resist  the  approach  of  all  future  attacks. 
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The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 


Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.      Made  from  C  to  14  feet  long. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    12//1  edition,  price  \s. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water    and   Hot-air  Apparatus    erected 
Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


Cast  Iron  Flued  Saddle  Boiler. 

Made  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feet  long.     This  B  .ilcr  will  be  f  nnd 

to  be  more  durable  in  Ca-.t  Iron  than  in  Wrounbl  Iron. 


S.  OWENS  &  CO. 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE     IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING     HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  writer  to 
any  height  or  distance  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive-power,  when-  i  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
nutecl  tor  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54^   THE    CASSrOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as   designed    for    th 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  39A   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for   Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 
Garden  use. 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 
Steam  Power.  [Gardens,  &c 

No.  46.7.   IMPROVED    DOUBLE-ACTION    PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 
No.  49*.  GALVANISED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 
No.  50  and  5417.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 
No.  38.     PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 

S.  OWENS  AND  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GASWORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution,  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.       Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    CAN    BE    HAD    ON    APPLICATION. 

THE    LARGEST    MANUFACTURERS     OF    HOT-WATER    GOODS    IN    THE    KINGDOM. 


STEVEN    BROS,    and    CO., 

35  and  36,  UPPER   THAMES    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  free  on  application,  and  Special  Nctt  Quotations  on  receipt  of  Quantities. 

THE    LARGEST   AND     MOST    COMPLETE    STOCK    OF 
HOT-WATER    FITTINGS    IN    LONDON. 


BOILERS,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  FURNACE  FITTINGS,  PATENT  VALVES,  GREENHOUSE  GEARING,  &c. 


GOVERNMENT      CONTRACTO  RS       BY       SPECIAL      APPOINTMENT. 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

Price  3d.,    Post  Free  3Jd. 


W.    RICHARDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co  ,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefnars,  City  of  London,  in    the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by 
•he  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  September  2,  1883. 

Agent  for  Manchester — John  Hbywood.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mbnzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  «•  laseow. 
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The  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  jor 
SATURDAY  NEXT,  Sept.  16,  will  contain  a 
Full,  Detailed  Report  of  the  Great  International 

FRUIT  and   FLOWER  SHOW  at  EDINBURGH, 
also  a  DOUBLE-PA  GE  and  other  Engravings 
illustrative  of  the 

GARDENS  at  SYON  HOUSE. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 
NOTICE  !  — COMMITTEES'     MEETINGS.    Fruit    and 
Floral  at  11  a  m.  ;  General  Meeting  for  the  Election  of  Fellows, 
&c,  at  3  p.m.,  on  Tuesday  next,  September  12.    Admission  is. 

HE     INTERNATIONAL     POTATO 

EXHIBITION  will  be  held  at  the  CRYSTAL 
PALACE,  SYDENHAM,  on  SEPTEMBER  20  and  21,  when 
Prires  amounting  to  ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded.  Entries  close  on  September  12. 
For  Schedules  and  particulars  apply  to 
W.  PRETYMAN,  23.  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 

TH  E~~G  A  R  eTe  NET1  "s~RO~  Y  A  L 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
By  the  kindness  and  under  the  Patronage  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Hhn>-iker,  and  Patronage  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Henniker, 
a  FETE  will  be  held  in  the  gTounds  at  Thomham  Hall, 
Eye,  Suffolk,  on  TUESDAY.  September  12,  in  aid  of  the 
above  Institution.  Me] lis  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway,  is 
about  2  miles  from  the  grounds.  Admission  cards,  if.  each,  may 
be  bad  on  application  to 


J.  PERKINS,  Hon.  Sec. 


THE  CALEDONIAN 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  BANQUET  in  ennnection  with  the  GREAT  INTER- 
NATIONAL hXHIBlTION  at  Edinburgh  will  be  held  in  the 
WATERLOO  HOTEL,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  13th  inst.,  at 
6  o"Clock.  Tickers.  155.  each,  may  be  bad  at  the  Hotel, 
Waterloo  Place,  at  the  principal  Seed  Shops  in  Town,  and 
from  Members  of  Committee. 

ARBORNE    and   DISTRICT   POTATO 

EXHIBITION  will  be  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Har- 
burne,  near  Birmingham,  on  SEPTEMBER  15  and  16. 
Schedules  and  all  information  may  be  obtained  from 

York  Street,  Harborne.      Mr-  GE0-  STACEY,  Hon.  Sec. 

T  ILY    OF    THE    VALLEY.  —  Every   one 

-I— i     flowerable  ;  per  icoopieces,  3V. :  10,000  pieces,  ;£i6,  cash. 
JULIUS  HOFFMANN.  Berlm,  a.  P.,  131,  ROpnickerstrasse. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c, 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Whole^le  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 


Trade  Notice. 

RALPH  CROSSUNG  begs  to  announce  to 
his  Friends  and  the  Trade  generally  that  h?  has  taken, 
on  a  term  of  at  years,  the  PENARTH  NURSERIES,  01 
11  acres  in  extent.  — Penarth,  South  Wales. 

AXIFRAGA  DIVERSIFOLIA.— 

New  Seed  of  this  most  distinct  Himalayan  yellow-flowered 
species  is  now  offered  in  is.  6d.  and  31.  O.i.  packets. 

RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.,  Nurserymtn,  &c, 
Newry. 

A  Special  Cheap  Offer  of 

HARDY  PLANTS   will   be   found   enclosed 
in  my  new  ABC   BULB  GUIDE  for  1882.      Free  on 
application. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE,    Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 
London. 

CREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 
in  great  variety.    See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

XHIBITION  of  SINGLE  DAHLIAS.— 

5000  of  these  are  now  in  flower  at  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham.  The  collection  embraces  all  the  finest 
sorts  in  cultivation  —  the  New  Large-flowered  Strain  being 
particularly  attractive.      An  inspection  is  cordially  invited. 

THOMAS   S.  WARE,  Hale   Farm  Nurseries,   Tottenham, 
London. 

Azaleas,  Camellias,  Palms,  Rases,  &c. 

(t  VUYLSTEKE,  Nurseryman,  Loochristi, 
J*  near  Ghent,  Belgium.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  may 
be  had  free  of  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  25.  Savage 
Gardens,  London,  E.C 

N.  B.  Plants  grown  specially  for  English  Trade. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE    free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

OMAN  HYACINTHS.— A  large  consign- 

ment  of  first  quality  will  be  ready  for  delivery  next  week. 
Special  terms  on  application  to 

HOOPER  and  CO..  Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C. 

Tea  Rorpr 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VIRES. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  &c. 

CG.    VAN    TUBERGEN,  Jun.,   Haarlem, 
•     Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,   and 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  251  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C 

Early  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c,  for  present  Planting. 

BULBOUS  PLANTS  of  all  kinds,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW   PLANT   and    BULB    COM- 
PANY beg  to  announce  that  their  AUTUMN  CATA- 
LOGUE is  just  published,  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

Strawberries. 

PAUL  and  SON    can   supply  strong   trans- 
planted Runners,   and  in  small  pots,   of  above. 
Priced  LIST  on  application. 
The  "  Old  "  Nurseries.  Cheshunt,  Herts. 

AULIFLOVVER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 

PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  31.  U.  per  icoo. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  31.  per  1000. 

Packages  yi.  per  1000  extra.     Order  01 
R.  BATH.  Craytord  ;  or  J.   BATH,  14,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

WANTED,      Thousands     of~POPLARS, 
THUIA  ORIENTALIS,  EVERGREEN  PRIVET, 
and  SPRUCE  FIR.     Estimates  to 

H.  MARSHALL.  Nursery,  Barnham,  Arundel. 

WANTED  Large  Plants  of  NEPENTHES, 
SARRACENIA,  &c.  in  EXCHANGE  for  NEW  and 
RARE  PLANTS.     Send  particulars  to 

COMPAGNIE  CONTINENTALS  D'HORTICULTURE, 
Societe"  Anonyme.  Gand. 

English  CATALOGUE  on  application. 

WANTED,    5000    good   3-yr.   BLACK 
CURRANTS. 
ROBT.  F.  DARBY,  Cirencester  Nurseries. 

ANTED      TO      PURCHASE,      Myatt's 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Apply  with  particulars  to 
A.  W.  SCOTT.  Garthdee,  Bridge  of  Dee,  Aberdeen. 

ANTED,     PINES,      fine     PEACHES, 

APPLES,    and   PEARS  (good  sorts),   TOMATOS, 
CUCUMBERS,  &c.    Also  choice  CUT  FLOWERS. 

WISE  and  RIDES,  Fruit  and   Flower   Salesmen,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


w 


BU  LL'S  choice  PRI M  U  LAS  (alba  and  rosea), 
and  choicest  CINERARIAS, — 150,000  of  the  above  at 
ir.  \d.  per  dozen,  71.  per  100  :  6or.  per  iooo — all  good,  strong, 
and  healthy.     Terms  cash  with  all  orders. 

T.  FLETCHER  and  SON,  Florists,  &c,  Chesterfield. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
'"PEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4%-inch  pots,  £2  per  100,  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO..  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 

A  Special  Cheap  Offer  of 

NARCISSUS  will  be  enclosed   in   my  new 
ABC  BULB  GUIDE  for  1882.     Free  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,    Hale   Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  (or  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

j"  APAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 

-LJ     ioj.  6d.,   15J.  and  21/.    A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,  superb.  7s.  6d„  ioj.  6d.  and  15*. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.  HOWARD,  Soutbgate,  N. 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 
CEOUS and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  too  good  showy  varieties  for  25s. 
R.    SMITH  and  CO.,    Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


The  Nurseries,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 
INTENDING    PLANTERS    SHOULD    VISIT 

MESSRS.  LANE  and  SON'S  extensive 
nurseries  (over  130  acres)  to  see  the  various  Foliage  and 
Habit  of  Growth  of  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  also  FRUIT 
TREES,  especially  the  PRINCE  ALBERT  APPLE,  in 
bearing. 

A  Cheap  Offer  of 

MISCELLANEOUS      HARDY      BULBS 
will  be  found  on  page  23  of  my  A  B  C  BULB  GUIDE. 
Free  on  application. 

THOMAS   S.   WARE,   Hale   Farm    Nursery,  Tottenham, 
London. 

ASTREA    ARISTATA    VARIEGATA  — 

Fine  Greenhouse  Fem,  nice  seedlings,  in  small  pots,  at 
20J.  per  ioa.      SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  the  best   Green- 
house Palm,  three  leaves,  in  small  pots.  48*.  per  100. 
A.  VAN  GEERT,  Continental  Nurseries,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

VAN   GEERT'S  English  Trade  CATA- 

•     LOGUE    of  Continental    Plants,    such   as    Camellia-, 
Azaleas,  &c. ,  is  now  to  be  had,  free  of  charge,  at 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON'S,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Fiiars,  E.C. 

Azalea  lndica  and  Erica  hyemalis. 

WM.  MAULE  AND  SONS  offer    nice  well 
set  plants   in   48's,    for  Winter-blooming,  at    75J.   per 
100.     Cash  or  reference. 

The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 

ERNS—  FERNS  —  FERNS. 

ADIANTUM    CUNEATUM,    strong,   in  thumbs,  fit  for 

5-inch  pots,  201.  per  100;  A.  MUNDULUM.  strong,  in  thumbs, 

40J.  per  100  ;  A.  WI LLIAMSI,  strong,  in  60-pots,  30X.  per  doz, 

Terms  Cash. 

E.  P.  FRANCIS  and  CO.,  The  Nurseries,  Hertford. 

TO  BE  SOLD,   for  want  of  room,  10  or  12 
Specimen  CAMELLIAS,  from  5  to  8  feet  high  and  3  tu 
5  across,  covered  with  Buds.     Thirty  specimens  to  select  from 
The  Priory,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

INE  CAMELLIAS,  2  to  24  feet  high,  well 

set  for  blooming  eatly,  305.  per  dozen. 
W.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  near  Kidderminster. 

Strawberry  Plants.— In  consequence  of 

HCANNELLAND  SONS  being  located  in 
•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (runners 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  and  any  sorts. 
Swanley,  Ktnt. 

QTRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 

k}  planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  4*.  per  100.  De- 
scriptive  LI^T  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  lor  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymt-n 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

RESH  GREEN  ORCHID  SPHAGNUM. 

—Clean,  hand-picked,  in  hamper  containing  2  bushels  ; 
$s.  the  hamper  (cash), 
THOS.    BEAUCHAMP,  Woodfalls,  Downton,  near  Salisbury. 

Popular  Talks  on  Social  and  Sanitary  Science. 

MR.  JOSEPH  J.  POPE,  late  Staft-Surgeon 
A.M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  Birkbeck  Insutu- 
tion,  and  Lecturer  to  the  National  Health  Society,  is  NOW 
BOOKING  DATES  for  the  delivery  of  his  entertaining  and 
instructive  HEALTH  LECTURES.  Early  application  is 
solicited.     Address 

Mr.  POPE,  4,  South  Crescent.  Bedford  Square.  W.C. 


F 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Scillas, 

Snowdrops,  and  other  Flower  Roots  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  durine  September,  at  half-past  rj  o'clock 
precisely  each  day,  CONSIGNMENTS  of  DUTCH  BULBS, 
arriving  weekly  from  well  known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots,  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Tuesday  Next. 
ESTABLISHED  and  IMPORTED   ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  Kin;  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  September  12. 
at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely.  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS, 
including  Vandas,  Dendrobiums,  Aerides,  and  Cypripediums  of 
sorts,  some  in  flower,  by  order  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Freeman  ;  also 
good  plants  of  Phalxnonsis  Lowii  and  rosea  ;  40  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandra;  in  flower  or  bud  ;  2  specimen  plants  of 
Ccelogyne  cristata.  &c,  to  which  will  be  added  r5  cases  of 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDR/E  and  species,  just  re- 
ceived direct,  and  sold  as  imported  ;  and  a  consignment  of 
MADAGASCAR  ORCHIDS,  including  70  plants  of  An- 
grfecum  sesquipedale  and  Grammaiophyllum  Ellisi  ;  an  im- 
portation of  TREE  FERNS,  TODEAS,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 
CATTLEYA  CRISPA  and  SUPERBA. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  been  instructed 
by  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his 
Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY,  September  14,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
a  splendid  importation  of  this  fine  CATTLEYA:  there  are  many 
distinct  looking  masses  among  the  importation,  and  many  novel 
varieties  may  be  expected — the  consignment  is  in  extra  good 
condition  :  also  five  plants  of  MASDEVALLIA  ARNIMI, 
described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  22,  p.  102,  where 
Professor  Reichenbach  says  : — "  It  will  ptove  a  noble  addition 
to  the  collection  of  Masdevallia  genus."  'I  he  sale  wilt  also  in- 
clude a  large  and  specially  fine  lot  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
ALEXANDRA,  M.  Alban's  varieties  ;  ANGULOA  UNI- 
FLORA,  MASDEVALLIA  LINDENI,  CYPRIPEDIUM 
believed  to  be  a  giant  form  of  SCHLIM II,  and  other  ORCHIDS. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Phalamopsis  intermedia  (Portei),  in  Flower. 

MR.  J.    C.   STEVENS    will    include   in   his 
SALE  on  THURSDAY   NEXT,  September  14,  a  fine 
SPECIMEN  PLANT  of  the  above,  in  flower,  with  five  leaves. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Rooms  and  Offices,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.  C. 

Special  Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs.— Monday  next. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse 
Yard,  City,  E.C.,  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  at  ir.30  o'clock 
precisely,  over  8oo  lots  of  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUS,  NARCISSUS.  SNOWDROPS,  and  other  ROOTS, 
from  Holland  :  lotted  specially  to  suit  the  Trade. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street.  E.C. 

Walthamstow  —Clearance  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  the  Proprietor,  who  is  leaving  the 
residence,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The 
Priory,  Clay  Street,  Walthamstow.  on  TUESDAY,  Septem- 
ber 12.  at  1  o'Clock.  the  whole  of  the  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  CAMELLIAS,  and  AZALEAS  ;  a  very 
hne  collection  of  Show  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (described  m 
Gardeners'  Magazine  in  November  lastj,  Standard  and  Dwarf 
ROSES.  LAWN  MOWER.  IRON  ROLLER,  SEATS,  and 
numerous  other  GARDEN  REQUISITES. 

Catalogues  had  of  the  Gardener,  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

F.  &  A.  Smith's  Nursery.  Tnurlow  Park,  West 
DULWICH. 

Important  to  the  Trade  and  others. 
Great  UNRESERVED  SALE —By  order  of  the  Mortgagees. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY  NEXT, 
September  13  and  14.  at  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  dav.  the 
whole  of  the  Indoor  Stock-in-Trade,  comprising  60,000  STOVE 
and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  the  following  :— 

3600  AZALEAS  and  CAMELLIAS—  asplendid lot,  embracing 
several  fine  specimens. 

10,000  Soft  and  Hard-wooded  HEATHS,  in  48's  and  larger 
pots. 

1  >,ooo  small  succession  HEATHS. 

6 xx>  SOLANUMS,  well  berried. 

.5,000  PELARGONIUMS. 

3000  Zonal  and  Tricolor  GERANIUMS,  including  36  new 
varieties,  the  6nest  yet  introduced. 

5000  CINERARIAS,  a  beautiful  strain. 

30  magnificent  plantsof  thejiewASPARAGUS  PLUMOSUS. 

The  entire  stock  of  EPIPHYLLUM  TRUNCATUM 
species  not  yet  in  commerce, 

106  plants  forming  the  whole  stock  of  the  new  GREEN- 
HOUSE RHODODENDRON  "  Queen  of  England,"  not  yet 
sent  out:  and  other  stock  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Also  the  Utensils,  comprising  Covered  and  Open  VANS, 
Heavy  and  Light  Spring  CARTS,  POTS,  BARROWS.  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  of  W.  H. 
BENNETT,  Esq.,  Solicitor.  14.  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.  ;  and 
of  the  Auctionee,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Ley  ton- 
stone. 

N.B.  The  well-known  NURSERY  to  be  DISPOSED  OF, 
at  a  great  sacrifice,  by  order  of  the  Mortgagee  in  possession. 
Rent  moderate.  Terms  and  full  particulars  on  application 
to  the  Auctioneers. 

Wood  Green,  N.—  Important  Trade  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Lord- 
ship Nursery,  Lordship  Lane,  Wood  Green,  N,,  by  order  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hurst,  on  FRIDAY,  Septemher  22,  at  12  o'Clock, 
10,000  DECORATIVE  FOLIAGE  PLANTS,  comprising 
beautifully  grown  Palms  in  variety,  Dracaenas,  well  furnished 
dean  grown  plants,  including  the  true  D.  rubra  congesta, 
Coopeni  and  ferrea  grandis ;  choice  Ferns,  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
Lomaria  gibba,  Dicksonia  antarctica  ,  fine  well  set  plants  of 
Camellia  alba  plena  and  fimbriata,  Azaleas,  and  other  Stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Eroad  Street,  E.C. 


Lea    Bridge    Nurseries,    Leyton. 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  SALE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  John  Fraser  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
September  20,  at  n  o'Clock  precisely  (there  being  nearly  1100 
lots)  without  reserve.  30,000  remarkably  well-grown  WINTER 
BLOOMING  HEATHS,  including  20.000  hyemalis,  2500 
gracilis,  1000  Wilmoreana,  and  large  quantities  of  Regerminans, 
grandinosa,  persoluta  alba,  caffra,  and  others  ;  3003  EPACRIS, 
of  the  choicest  kinds;  3000  CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM 
(Fraser's  superb  strain),  1500  GENISTA  FRAGRANS.  1000 
SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM.  in  berry;  ioco  AZALEAS, 
full  of  bloom-buds;  500  early-flowering  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, 400  double  White  PRIMULAS.  200  Marechal  Niel 
ROSES,  10  feet;  300  AMPELOPSJS  VEITCHII,  LAPA- 
GtRIA  ALBA  and  ROSEA,  and  a  quantity  of  Miscellaneous 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

N.  B.  Messrs.  P.  and  M.  beg  to  announce  that  there  will  be 
only  one  Sale  this  Autumn  at  these  Nurseries,  and  although  the 
plants  are  catalogued  in  larger  quantities  than  usual,  it  is  not 
on  account  of  their  being  inferior  in  quality;  on  the  contrary, 
this  is  the  best  lot  ever  offered. 

Tottenham,  N. 
GREAT  ANNUAL  TRADE  SALE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  John  Mailer  to  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Brunswick  Nur- 
sery, Tottenham,  close  to  White  Hart  Lane  Station,  on 
THURSDAY,  September  21,  at  n  o'Clock  precisely  (in  con- 
sequence of  the  unusually  laree  number  of  1100  lots),  20,000 
beautifully  grown  WINTER  BLOOMING  HEATHS, 
abundantly  set  with  flower-buds,  including  hyemalis,  gracilis, 
caffra,  Wiimorea.  and  other  best  kinds  ;  10,000  remarkably  well- 
berried  SOLANUMS,  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade ;  3000  parti- 
cularly fine  CYCLAMEN,  1000  ACACIAS  in  variety,  icoo 
handsome  PALMS,  500  well  furnished  ADIANTUMS.  500 
FICUS  ELASTICA,  a  grand  lot  of  2000  TREE  CAR- 
NATIONS, best  varieties;  4000  BOUVARDIAS,  1000 
EUPHORBIA  JACQUINIFLORA,  1000  AZALEAS,  1500 
GENISTAS,  1000  MYRTLES,  2000  GREVILLEA  RO- 
BUSTA,  1000  Double  White  PRIMULAS,  500  EPIPHYL- 
LUMS,  large  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEAS  for  cutting  from, 
several  thousands  of  small  ERICAS  and  GENISTAS  for 
growing  on,  Golden  EUONYMUS  and  CUPRESSUS  VIRI- 
DIS  in  pots,  and  large  quantities  of  other  attractive  stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Lee,  Kent,  S.E,  (adjoining  the  Station). 

GREAT   ANNUAL   SALE,   to   commence   punctually  at  11 

o'Clock,  in  consequence  of  there  being  1100  lots. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  B.  Mailer  toSELLby  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Burnt  Ash  Lane  Nurseries,  Lee,  S.E.  on 
TUESDAY,  September  19,  at  11  o'Clock,  without  reserve, 
20,000  WINTER  BLOOMING  HEATHS,  which  for  vigorous 
growth  and  profusion  ol  flower-buds  are  unsurpassed  in  the 
Trade,  comprising  6000  extra  fine  Erica  hyemalis.  also  Vilmori- 
ana,  gracilis,  autumnalis,  grandinosa,  caffra.  assurgens,  ventri- 
cosa,  melanthera,  colorans,  and  others  ;  10,000  E  RICA 
HYEMALIS  and  others  in  large  or  small  6o's,  particularly  pro- 
mising ;  7000  SOLANUMS,  well  berried;  600  fine  ADIAN- 
TUM CUNEATUM  andGRACILLIMUM  ;  500  LOMARIA 
GIBBA,  and  other  choice  decorative  FERNS;  1000  extra  fine 
CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM;  4000  BOUVARDIAS,  red  and 
white,  including  a  grand  lot  of  the  new  double  white  "Alfred 
Neuner;"  2000  GENISTAS,  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA, 
several  pairs  of  ARAUCARIA  EXCELSA,  BOUVARDIA 
TRIPHYLLA,  Marshal  Niel  and  other  dwaif  ROSES, 
English  grown  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  and  other  PLANTS 
May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and 
Leytonstone. 

Stoke  Newington,  N.— Trade  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Messrs.  Stroud  &  Son  (in  order  to 
make  room  for  other  stock)  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  the  Lordship  Nursery,  Green  Lanes,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, N.,  on  TUESDAY,  September  26,  at  12  o'Clock,  1500 
ARALIA  SIEBOLDI,  3000  ASPLENIUM  BULbl- 
FERUM,  1000  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA,  500 DRACAENAS. 
500  PALMS,  in  variety;  500  well  set  CAMELLIAS  and 
AZALEAS.  1  to  4  feet;  500  YUCCAS,  2000  IVIES,  3000 
EUONYMUS,  3000  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  and  other  stock  : 
the  whole  of  which  are  well  established  in  pots,  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Trade  and  other  extensive  buyers. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  EC. 

Acton,  W.— Trade  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Reeves  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises.  The  Nursery.  Acton,  N.,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
September  27.  20  000  FERNS,  in  great  variety ;  PALMS, 
CROTONS.  FICUS,  2  to  3  feet  6  inches  ;  specimen  CAMEL- 
LIAS and  AZALEAS,  BOUVARDIAS.  and  other  stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers.  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Maryland  Point,  Stratford,  E. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Sir  Antonio  Brady. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY",  September  27,  a  small 
COLLECTION  of  CHOICE  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 
Catalogues  on  the  Premises,  and  at  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Lew  is  ham,  S.E. 

CLEARANCE  SALE,  in  consequence  of  the  Land  and  Pre- 
mises beinR  required  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
the  Erection  ol  New  Buildings. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Biggs  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Nursery,  High  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E., 
on  FRIDAY,  September  20,  without  reserve,  the  whole  of  the 
Indoor  Stock  in  Trade,  including  20.000  Maidenhair  FERNS, 
10  000  LOMARIA  OIP.BA.  PTERIS,  TREE  and  other 
FERNS.  2000  BOUVARDIAS,  Specimen  White  AZALEAS 
and  CAMELLIAS,  PALMS.  ERICAS,  GENISTAS,  SOLA- 
NUMS. CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  &c  ,  and  the  first  portion  of 
the  OUTDOOR  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Further  particulars  will  appear.  Catalogues  at  3,  New  Broad 
Street,  E.C. 

N  B—  The  remaining  portion  of  the  OUTDOOR  NUR- 
SERY STOCK  will  be  SOLD  on  NOVEMBER  7  and  8. 


Tooting,  S.W.— Annual  Sale 
]\/TESSRS.   PROTHEROE    and   MORRIS 

-LrJ-  are  instructed  by  Mr.  Parker  to  SELL  by  AUCTION 
^IrilD^T^    "he  PX°''S  Nursery.    Tooting,    S.W.j    on 

IHURSDA\.  September  28,  an  assortment  of  beautifullv- 
grown  STOVE  and  GKEENHOUE  PLANTS.  Choice  OR- 
CHIDS Exotic  FERNS.  Selected  PALMS.  AZALEAS,  arid 
CAMELLIAS,  and  a  capital  Exhibition  VAN. 

May  be  Viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Leytonstone. 

Re  P.  E.  White.  — In  Liquidation. 
To  SMALL  CAPITALISTS.- In  TWO  LOTS 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  the  Mart 
E.G.  on  THURSDAY,  September  28.  the  BENEFICIAL 
IN  TEREST  in  the  LEASES  of  the  commanding;  Shop  in  the 
High  Street  (which  could  be  used  for  any  other  business),  and 
also  of  the  Cottage  and  Nursery  Ground  in  Temole  Street. 

The  Stock-in- Trade,  Glass  Elections,  and  Utensils  will  be 
included  in  the  purchase  of  the  respective  lots. 

Particulars  and  Conditions  o'{  Sale  had  at  the  Auctioneers* 
Offices,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Great  Sale  of  Established  and  Semi-Established 

ORCHIDS. 

TVTESSRS.  PROTHEROE    AND    MORRIS 

J-TJ.  a,e  favoured  with  instructions  by  W.  I!.  Freeman,  Es.i 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City 
E.C,  on  FRIDAY.  September  2g.  a  erand  lot  of  ESTA- 
BLISHED and  SEMI-ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  com- 
prising Vanda  ccerutea  and  V.  teres,  Phalarnopsis  Schillenana, 
P.  amabilis.  Dendrobium  Falconeri.  D.  Wardianum,  D.  nobile 
pendula.  and  others  ;  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  O.  Rogersii 
ana  O.  Forbesii  ;  Cattleya  Eldorado,  and  other  varieties. 
Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Fulnam,  Sunbury,  and  Hampton. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  Mr.  R.  N.  Osborn    Deceased 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION 
at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City,  E.C.,  on  THURSDAY* 
October  5,  at  2  o'Clock  precisely,  the  following  properties  :—     ' 

FULHAM.— In  one  or  two  lots,  an  attractive  FREEHOLD 
BUILDING  ESTATE,  known  as  Osborn's  Nursery,  situate  in 
New  King's  Road,  having  frontages  of  about  2000  fr.  to  existing 
roads,  and  containing  a  total  area  of  4  a.  or.  up.  ;  also  the 
modern  detached  brick-built  Residence  and  Seed-shop  with 
Conservatory  attached.  These  premises  conld  be  utilised  for 
any  other  business,  and  notably  that  of  a  Licensed  Victualler 

SUNBURY. -The  FREEHOLD  PROPERTV  known 
as  Osborn's  Old  Nursery,  containing  an  area  of  17  a.  or.  up 
together  with  the  Goodwill  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Business! 
which  was  established  in  the  year  1700.  There  is  a  detached 
eight-roomed  House,  nine  newly-erected  Greenhouses,  fitted 
and  heated  upon  the  most  improved  principles,  ranges  of  Pits, 
Stabling,  Sheds,  and  other  Out-buildings.  The  property  has 
Frontages  of  1100  feet  to  two  Public  Roads,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  is  particularly  adapted  for  building  purposes,  without 
deteriorating  the  remainder  of  the  land  for  carrying  on  the 
present  business. 

HAMPTON.-A  compact  FREEHOLD  ESTATE  known 
as  Osborn's  Nursery,  possessing  a  frontage  of  332  feet  to  Bioad 
Lane,  and  containing  an  area  of  nearly  5  acres.  It  is  now 
cultivated  as  a  nursery,  but  is  also  eligible  for  building. 

Particulars  and  plans  of  the  several  estates  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  at  the  Mart  j  of  Messrs.  WALKER 
BELWARD  and  WHITFIELD,  Solicitors,  5,  South- 
ampton Street.  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and 
Surveyors,  8.  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 

Note.— The  purchasers  will  have  the  option  of  taking  by 
valuation  within  7  days,  the  whole  of  the  beautifully  grown 
Stock  in  Trade,  but  should  they  not  decide  to  do  so,  it  will  be 
sold  by  Auction  on  the  Premises,  due  notice  of  which  will  be 
given. 

Brixton,  S.W.-Two  Days*  Sale 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The 
Nursery,  Loughborough  Park,  Brixton,  S.W.,  bv  order  of  Messrs 
Ponsford  &  Son,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY.  Octobers 
and  6,  a  large  and  extensive  variety  of  GENERAL  NUR- 
SERY STOCK,  and  the  surplus  stock  of  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS. 

Further  particulars  will  appear.  Catalogues  at  S,  New 
Broad  Street,  E.C. 


Woking —Preliminary  Notice. 

GREAT    UNRESERVED    SALE,    in    consequence    of   the 
Lease  having  expired  of  a  portion  of  the  Nursery. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Nurseries,  Woking,  on 
TUESDAY,  October  10,  and  two  following  days,  several  acres 
of  NURSERY  STOCK,  in  fine  condition  for  removal  thousands 
of  FOREST  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  &c. 

Catalogues  had  when  ready  at  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Re  Mr.  N.  A.  Osborn,  Deceased. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
beg  to  announce  that  (in  the  event  of  the  purchasers  ot 
the  Freehold  Estates  not  electing  to  take  the  stock*  by 
valuation)  they  have  fixed  the  FIRST  SALE  for  TUESDAY, 
October  17  and  four  following  days,  which  will  include  a 
splendid  lot  of  VINES.  TEA  ROSES  in  pots,  and  other 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  and  the  first  portion  of  the 
beautifully  grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  FRUIT  TREES, 
and  ROSES,  which  for  careful  selection  of  sorts  and  hixuri.ince 
of  growth  cannot  be  surpassed. 

An   early   inspection   is  solicited.      Further    particulars  will 
appear  in  future  advertisements. 

Preliminary  Notice  of  Forthcoming  Sales. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE    and   MORRIS 
beg  to  announce  the  following  SALES  of  NURSERY 
STOCK :- 
NOV.  2  and  3.  — Byorder  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Goubert  at  the  nursery. 

Kilburn,  N.W. 
NOV.  7  and  8.  — By  orderofMr.  Biggs,  Lewisham,  S.E.    Clear- 
ance Sale  of  the  whole    of  the  well    grown    NURSERY 
STOCK,  the  land  being  required  by  the  Local  Government 
Board, 
DAI  E  NOT  FIXED.-By  order  of  Mr.  T.    S.  Ware,  at  the 
Hale  Farm  Nursery.  Tottenham. 
Messrs.  P.  and  M.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  and 
others   engaged   in  planting  to  their  Sales,  and  will    be   glad   to 
furnish  Catalogues  of  all  Sales  throughout  the  season,  on  appli- 
cation at  their  Offices,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E,C. 
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Important  Sale  of  Orchids  and  Other  Stove  and 
■    I  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  LYON  and  TURNBULL 
have  received  instructions  from  Messrs.  Drummond 
Brothers.  Nurserymen,  Edinburgh,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  September  13  and  14. 
within  the  Calton  Convening  Rooms,  Waterloo  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, a  valuable  portion  of  their  NURSERY  STOCK.,  in  line 
condition,  and  comprising  a  large  number  of  Orchids,  including 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  (true),  Phalxnopsis  amabilis  (true).  Den- 
drobium  nobile  Wallichianum  (true),  and  several  varieties  of 
Calanthe,  Caitleya,  Cypripedium,  Dendrobium,  Lycaste  Skin- 
neri,  Odontoglossum,  Oncidium,  &C  ;  also  a  number  of  Ca- 
mellias. Azaleas,  Ferns  (including  Angiopteris  Brongniartiaiia), 
and  other  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  many  of  them  being 
large  specimens. 

"the  Sale  will  take  place  in  the  Calton  Convening  Rooms, 
Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  on  WEDNESDAY,  September  1 }, 
at  1  o'Clock,  and  onTHURSDAY,  September  14,  at  w  o'Clock. 

Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Auc- 
tioneers, 51,  George  Street  ;  or,  to  Messts.  DRUMMOND 
BROTHERS.  83.  George  Street.  Edinburgh. 

Highly  Important  Sale  of  Orchids. 

MESSRS.  SMITH  and  DEWAR,  79, 
George  Street,  Edinburgh,  beg  to  intimate  that  they 
have  been  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  THURS- 
DAY. September  14,  at  1a  o'Clock  noon,  a  very  valuable  lot  of 
SPECIMEN  ORCHIDS,  the  property  of  Alex.  Paterson. 
Esq.,  M.D.,  Bridge  of  Allan,  whose  houses  are  getting  too 
crowded,  and  is  thus  compelled  to  sell  some  of  his  larger  speci- 
mens to  make  room.  The  plants  offered  are  in  perfect 
health,  and  are  worth  the  attention  of  all  Orchid  buyers 
They  consist  of  specimen  Vandas  o(  the  best  varieties  of  tricolor 
and  suavis,  Caitleya  Warneri,  with  70  bulbs,  and  nearly 
30  inches  across  ;  Caitleya  labiata,  true  Cattleya  Triana:  Symei, 
Caitleya  Mendelii,  ""  Boyd's  var.  ;  "  Abides  suavissimum,  ori- 
ginal var.  ;  A.  Reichenbachii,  Chysis  bractescens,  largest 
known  plant  ;  a  splendid  Anthurium  Scheizerianum,  Veitch's 
var.,  nearly  15  feet  in  circumference.  &c. 

There  will  also  be  SOLD,  same  day  and  place,  a  very  valu- 
able consignment  of  ORCHIDS,  the  property  of  Mr.  Sander, 
St.  Alban's,  consisting  of  Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  Cattleya 
Sanderiana,  a  lot  of  very  rare  iSlasdevallias,  such  as  M.  Macrura, 
M.  Winniana,  M.  Roezhi,  &c. 

Catalogues  can  be  had  by  applying  to  Mr.  WM.  THOM- 
SON, Jun.,  Clovenfords,  by  Galashiels,  N.B.,  who  has  charge 
of  the  sale,  and  who  will  also  be  glad  to  execute  commissions 
for  any  pne  who  is  unable  to  attend. 

In  Chancery. 
UNRESERVED    SALE. 

MR.  MALCOLM  SEARLE  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  the  late  Mr.  George  Steel's  well-known 
Residence  and  Market  Gardens,  Grove  House,  Sands  End, 
Fulham,  on  TUESDAY,  September  iq  and  following  day,  at  11 
o'Clock,  the  LIVE  and  D  EAD  MARKET  GARDEN  STOCK, 
Implements.  Boxes  and  Lights.  Horses,  Pony,  Pigs,  Ducks,  (at 
Cow,  Mastiff.  Carts,  Vans,  Dog-cart,  Waggonette,  Brougham, 
Pony,  Pony  Pha:toa,  Manure,  Household  Furniture,  and  costly 
effects. 

Catalogues  of  Mr.  MALCOLM  SEARLE,  Auctioneer, 
Market  Garden  and  Farm  Stock  Valuer,  2,  Bond  Court, 
Walbrook.  City,  E.C. 

To  the  Trade. 
WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

JOHN  FRASER,  of  The  Nurseries,  Lea 
Bridge  Road,  Leyton,  begs  to  invite  attention  to  his  large 
and  fine  stock  of  the  beat  sorts  of  Winter-flowering  HEATHS, 
EPACRIS,  AZALEAS.  GARDENIAS.  LAPAGERIAS, 
Autumn -flowering  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  SOLANUMS, 
GENISTAS.  Double  White  PRIMULAS,  and  other  useful 
plants,  many  thousands  of  which  will  be  offered  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION  on  SEPTEM  BER  20  next  in  large  lots  to  suit  the 
Trade.  There  will  also  be  included  in  the  sale  a  large  quantitv 
of  fine  plants  of  Mare"chal  Niel  ROSES,  about  10  feet:  and 
considerable  numbers  of  AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHII.  3  to  4 
feet.  CLEMATIS  JACKMANNI,  and  other  HARDY 
CLIMBERS  ;  together  with  upwards  of  3030  of  Fraser's  choice 
strain  of  CYC  LA  M  EN,  and  many  other  plants. 

An  inspection  is  respectfully  solicited.  Catalogues  are  being 
prepared,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

Hook  Heath  Nursery,  near  Woking,  Surrey. 

London  and  South-Westem  Railway  :  nearest  stations,  Woking 

and  Brookwood. 

UNRESERVED  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR.  H.  W.  COPUS  has  received  instruc- 
Uons  from  Mr.  Chapman,  who  is  leaving  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  offer  by  AUCTION,  at  a  DATE  NOT  YET  FIXED, 
without  reserve,  the  whole  of  the  well-grown  NURSERY 
STOCK  at  the  above  Nursery,  comprising  Aucubas,  Hollies, 
ditto  various,  Yews  English  and  Irish,  Rhododendrons, 
Cupressus,  Retinosporas,  Cedars,  Heaths  of  sorts,  Ivies,  Ber- 
berries of  sorts.  Laurels  common  and  Portugal,  Roses  of  sorts, 
Arbor-vitses,  Lilacs,  Climbing  Plants,  Box,  &c. 

Further  particulars  will  be  announced  and  Catalogues  ready 
in  due  course,  which  may  be  had  of  the  Auctioneer,  16,  Friary 
Street,  Guildford,  and  Woking  Station. 

Exhibition  Plants. 

TO  BE  SOLD  by  AUCTION, 
early  in  APRIL  NEXT,  the  well-known  EXHIBITION 
PLANTS,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Greswolde  Williams, 
Hen  wick  Grange,  Worcester,  who  is  giving  up  exhibiting  ;  and 
the  3  well-built  Exhibition  Plant  VANS,  the  property  of 
E.  Tudgey  :  or  privately. 

Seed  Business  Wanted - 

WANTED,  to  PURCHASE,  an  established 
SEED  BUSINESS— Preference  would  be  given  to 
West  of,  and  within  100  miles  of  London,  in  a  good  Market 
Town.    Answers  to 

G.  W.  B.,  Gardeners  Chronicle  Office,  W.C 

WANTED,   a" SMALL    NURSERY,   near 
London.     Apply  with  full  particulars  to 
E.  TUDGEY,  The  Gardens,  Henwick  Grange,  Worcester. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  about  2  Acres  of 
productive  NURSERY  LAND,  with  Stabling,  Out- 
buildings,  and  about  13,500  feet  super  of  Glass  ;  also  a  SHOP 
if  required.     Apply  to 

E.  A.  H.,  Queen  Anne's  Viilas,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 

0   LET,   an    Old-established    NURSERY 

and  MARKET  GARDEN  in  Kent;  25  Acres,  well 
stocked  ;  long  Lease,  low  Rental.  Coming-in  about  ^800.  or 
would  TAKE  a  PARTNER  to  nil  the  place  of  one  retiring  to 
go  abroad. 

Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  Mr.  R.  WOOD,  326,  East 
Street,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

TO  LET,  near  the  Kent  Road,  a  Large 
GARDEN,  with  several  first-class  Hothouses,  for  Forc- 
ing, containing  many  thousand  feet  of  Glass,  and  fitted  with 
every  Modern  Improvement. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  68,   Nutcroft  Road,    Naylor 
Road.  Peckham,  S.E. 

To  Market  Gardeners,  Florists,  and  Fruiterers. 
TiO    LET,  by  Tender,  the  GARDENS  of  a 

J-  mansion  at  present  unoccupied,  situated  at  Sunbury-on- 
Thames,  including  range  o.  Greenhouses  and  Forcing-Houses  ; 
an  extensive  Vinery,  Wall  Fruit,  Orchard,  and  Kitchen  Garden. 
Apply  to  WALTER  SNELL,  Surveyor,  3,  Southampton 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 


DESIGNS  Made  and  Works   EXECUTED 

In  the  Arrangement  of  TERRACES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
FLORAL  CORRIDORS,  ROOF  GARDENS  on  unii.ter- 
esting  Lead  Flats.  &c  ,  formed  with  substantial  PLTLHAMITE 
KERB  lor  the  FLOWER  BORDERS.  JARDINIERE,  he  , 
in  TERRA-COTTA  or  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  of  various 
colours. 

BALUSTRADES,  VASES,  PEDESTALS,  FIGURES. 
FOUNTAINS,  CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW  BOXES 
in  great  variety,  suitable  for  any  style  of  House. 

Various  Specimens  of  KERB  or  EDGING.  PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT  GRAVEL  PATHING  for  GARDEN,  TER- 
RACE and  other  WALKS  and  FLOORS,  to  be  seen  at  the 
Horticultural  Company's,  Regent  Street,  W.  :  at  The  Orchard, 
Philip  Lane,  Tottenham  ;  and  at  our  Brixton  Depot  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  above  to  be  seen.  DURABILITY 
GUARANTEED. 

A  Photographic  Book  of  over  aco  Illustrations,  with  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  for  Inspection  on  receipt  of  twelve  stamps. 


Address— 
PULHAM  &  SON,  The  Works,  Broxbourne. 

(Established  in  1857.) 

FUNKIAS,  for  Forcing,  in  three  brilliant 
sorts,  with  variegated  leaves,  specially  adapted  for 
groups,  even  in  very  shaded  situations.  Suitable  for  Bouquets, 
Jardinieres,  and  Eiageres,  for  winter.  Price  £,2  per  too  ;  three 
sorts  of  ten  each,  9$.  ;  six  snrts  on  hand. 

Also    APPLE    and    PEAR    WILULINGS,    CRAT/EGUS 
OXYACANTHA — Large  stock,  and  recommended  by 

ALBERT     MILLARD,      Florist,      Schlenther's    Gitrtnerei, 
Tilsit,  East  Prussia. 

STRAWBERRY        PLANTS,        HERBA- 
CEOUS CALCEOLARIAS,   CUTTINGS   of  SOFT- 
WOODED  PLANTS. 
STRAWBERRY    PLANTS     in     50    of  the    finest    varieties, 
true  to  name.     Catalogues  post-free.    Purchaser's  selec- 
tion, per  100,  from  ground.   3r.  Ci   ;   in  5-in  pots,  25J.  ; 
in  2j^-in.  pots.   i2r.  6d.      Our  selection,  per  too,   from 
ground,  2S.  dd.  ;  in  5-in.  pots,  201.  ;  in  2j^  in   pots,  10s. 
500  plants,  our  selection,  in  20  good  varieties,  for  215. 
100  plants,  our  selection,  in  41  good  varieties,  for  5s. 
HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS,   of  a  beautilul    strain, 
dwarf,    and   in    good  variety  of  colour,  strong  seedlings 
for  potting,  is.  6d.  per  doz.,  ior.  per  too  ;  also  in  2j4-in. 
pots,  3*.  per  dor.,  2cr.  per  100. 
CUTTINGS     of    FUCHSIAS,    GERANIUMS,     HELIO- 
TROPES,    LANTANAS.    PHLOXES,    PENTSTE- 
MONS,        SALVIAS,       ABUT1LONS,       COLEUs, 
PANSIES,  our  selection,  all  named,  12  of  any  of  above 
for  is.  yt.,  post-free  :  plants  of  any  t2  sorts  for  2S.  6d. 
WM.  CL1BRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Alt.inchatn. 

HUGH  LOW  AND  CO.  have  pleasure  in 
informing  their  friends  and  the  Public  that  their  stock 
of  WINTER  and  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS  is  this 
season  unusually  extensive  and  fine  in  quality,  and  well  worth 
the  notice  of  intending  purchasers,  who  are  very  cordially 
invited  to  an  inspection  ot  the  plants,  which  comprise  amongst 
other  things  : — 

Many  thousands  of  ERICA  HYEMALIS,  of  various  sizes. 
Many  thousands  of  ERICA  MELANTHERA. 
Many  thousands  of  ERICA  GRACILIS,  of  various  sizes. 
Many  thousands  of  ERICA  CANDIDISSIMA. 
Many    thousands  of    ERICA    VENTRICOSA    COCCINEA 

MINOR,  and  other  choice  varieties  ot  ventricosa 
Many  thousands  of  ERICAS  of  the  best  varieties,  including 

alopecuroides,     coloraos,     cerinthoides     coronata,     caffra, 

Cavendishi,  barbata  major,   grandinosa  hybrida.   hyemalis 

superba,  perspicua  nana,  persoluta  alba,  assurgens,  mam- 

mosa,  rubens,  ovata,  &c 
Many  thousands  of  HARD- WOODED  ERICAS,  in  numerous 

fine  varieties. 
Many  thousands  of  CYCLAMENS. 
Many  thousands  of  GARD  EN  IAS. 
Many  thousands  of  GENISTAS. 
Many  thousands  of  EPACRIS. 
Many  thousands  of  AZALEA  INDICA  in   variety,  of  various 

sizes. 
Many  thousands  of  AZALEA  INDICA,    Fielder's  white,  nar- 

cissiflora,  and  other  while-flowering  varieties. 
Many  thousands  of  AZALEA  AMCENA. 
Many  thousands  of  CAMELLIAS,    with   flower-buds,  various 

sizes. 
Many  thousands  of  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA. 
Many  thousands  of  SOLANUMS,  well  berried. 
Many  thousands  of  BOUVARDIAS,  Red,  White,  and  Pink. 
Many  thousands  of  CLIMBERS.  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 
Many  thousands  of  the  best  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  such 

as  Aphelexis,  Acacias  in  variety,  Acacia  armata,   Boronias, 

Chorozemas,  Correas,  Daphnes,  Eriostemons,   Genetyllis, 

Grevilleas   in  variety,    Jasminum  grandiftorum,   Leschen- 

aultias,  Tremandras.  Pimeleas,  Tree  Carnations,  &c. 
GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS  in  variety. 
Many  thousands  of  PELARGONIUMS,  choice  Show,  French 

and  Decorative  varieties.     Small  plants  to  pot  on 
Also  on  hand  a  very  large  stock  of  ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGE 

and  DECORATIVE   PLANTS,  PALMS,   BEGONIAS. 

DRACAENAS,  FICUS  ELASTICA.  ARALIA  VE1TCHI 

and  others,  CROTONS,  PANDANUS,  &c..  suitable  for 

Table  Decoration. 
OTAHEITE    ORANGES,    in   fruit;    LAURUSTINUS,  on 

stems,  fine  white  variety,  full  of  buds. 
AMPELOPSIS    SEMPERVIRENS    (Cissus    striatus),  new 

evergreen  Virginian  Creeper. 
FERNS  in  immense  numbers.     Many  of  the  leading  kinds  can 

be  supplied  by  the  thousand,  such  as  Adiantum  cuneatum, 

Adiantum   decorum,    Lomaiia  gibba,  Pteris  cretica  albo- 

lineata,  Pteris  senulata  cristata. 
FRUIT    TREES    of    good    quality,   consisting  of    Peaches, 

Apricots,  Nectarines,  PlumSj  Cherries,   dwarf-trained  and 

dwarf  maiden. 

Clapton  Nursery,  London,  E 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY     STOCK. 


EWING  &  CO., 

EA  TON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz., 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  dale  of  invoice. 
Alter  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


In  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSES;  FRUIT  TREES,  Bushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots  ;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOPSIS 
VEITCHII,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  Sec. 

N.B.  Cut  Roses,  &c  ,  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  care- 
fully packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  packing. 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  with  the  order,  the 
amount  for  fiac Icagc  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  after  despatch 
of  goods. 

N.B.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWING 
andCO.,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich.  Cheques  crossed  GURNEV 
and  CO.,  Norwich. 

Trade   Terms   on   application. 

GERANIUM      CUTTINGS.— 
Vesuvius,  Wonderful,  Vi'go  Marie  and  Madame  Amelie 
Ballet,  6s,  per  100,  50s.  per  1000,  or  is.  per  doz  ,  post-free. 
J.  L    WATSON,  Manor  Road  Nur-ery,  Gravcsend. 

IGHTY     THOUSAND    CLEMATIS,    in 

Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12s.  to  24J.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

30,000  Tea,  Noisette  and  China  Roses,  in  pots. 

WM.  WOOD  and  SON  have  much  pleasure 
in  drawing  special   attention  to  their  magnificent  and 
extensive  stock  of  TEA  ROSES  in  pots,  also  HALF  SPECI- 
MEN ROSES  in  6-inch  p^ts,  for  Conservatory  Decoration. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

ED.     PYN  AERT      VAN      G  E  E  R  T, 
Nurseryman,   Ghent,   Belgium,  has  Ihe  following  to 
offer,  in  fine  condition  : — 
ARALIAS    (sniped),     ARAUCARIAS.     ASPIDISTRAS 
(striped).  AZALEAS,  BEGUN  I  AS,  CAM  ELL1  AS,  CL1 VI  AS, 
DRAC/ENAS.    LATANIAS,    PhCENIX,    PHOKMIUMS, 
RHODODENDRONS,  SPIKyEAS,  &c. 

Price  LIST  post-free  on  application. 

AlvIPELOPSIS  VEITCHII— Upwards  of 
10,000  of  the  ab'.ve,  extra  fine  Plants;  also  fine  st' ck 
of  AMPELOPSIS  SEA1PEKV1RENS  Are  now  rectrving 
orders  for  STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES,  wh.ch 
are  unusually  fine  ths  season.     Prices  on  application  to 

W.  B.  ROWE  (Limited),  Barbourne  Nurseries.  Worcester. 

To  the  Trade. 

WAITE,  NASH,  HUGGINS  AND  CO.'S 
Wholesale  CATALOGUE  of  Hyacinths  and  other 
bulbs  has  been  posted  to  all  their  customers  :  if  not  received, 
another  copy  shall  be  sent  on  application. 

79,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 

DOWNIE  AND  LAIRD  beg  to  intimate  that 
their  splendid   collections  of  PHLOXES,  PENTS1E- 
MONS.  ANTIRRHINUMS,  DAHLIAS,  fax,  are  now  in  full 
flower,  and  may  be  seen  any  day  (Sunday  excepted)  at  their 
Pinkhill  Nurseries,  near  Edinburgh. 

rPEA  ROSES,  200  large  and  medium,  in  pots 

-L  from  No.  32  to  r,  best  forcing  varieties,  including  C. 
Mermet — surplus  stock  of  a  market  grower,  700  to  choose  irom. 
Also  600  SOLANUMS,  in  No.  48;  200  white  CHKYS^NTHE- 
MUMS,  in  No.  24  (Elaine  and  Mrs  Rundell)  :  500  rough  do.  in 
No.  48  ;  5co  double  white  PRIMULAS,  in  No.  48.  Prices  on 
application  to 

Mr.  W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

Plants  Without  Earth. 

DUMESNIL  FERTILISING  MOSS 
grows  every  variety  of  Plants  without  Earth,  rendering 
the  presence  of  Vegetation  more  agreeable  indoors.  Pamphlet 
free  by  post.     Sole  Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

A.  FINLAYSON,  Dumesnil  Fertilising  Moss  Depot, 
Southampton. 

New  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 

ROBERT  PARKER,  begs  to  announce  that 
his  New  CATALOGUE  is  now  published,  containing 
Select  Descriptive  and  Priced  Lists  of  Asters,  hardy  herbaceous 
Chrysanthemums,  summer  flowering  Delphiniums,  Fruit  trees, 
Iris  germanica.  Pyreihrums,  double  and  single  flowered, 
Phloxes,  Potenlillas,  Pseonies,  Pentstemons,  &C. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 

PIR/EA- J~APONICA^Very   strong   Tufts 

for   Forcing,    at    i$s.   per   ico.      Immediate    ordets    are 
solicited  by 

ED.  PARRE,  Nurseryman,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

To  the  Trade  only. 

GREEN  EUONYMUS.  —  20,000  compact 
plants,  specially  grown  for  pots  and  boxes,  9  to  15  inches, 
12s.  6d.  to  25J.  per  ioo,  or  from  £$  to  jC'O  per  1000.  Orders 
takeD  now  to  be  supplied  afier  the  middle  of  September. 

C.  DIMMICK  and  SONS,  146  and  147.  High  Street,  Ryde, 
Isleof  Wight. 
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STERLING       NOVELTIES. 
Lilium   Harrisii,  true. 

Very  early  and  dwarf,  pure  white. 

Lilium  tenuifolium. 

Very  early,  bright  scarlet. 

Clematis  coccinea. 

Bright  scarlet,  quite  hardy. 

See  our  Wholesale  Bulb  Catalogue,  just  published;  may  be  had 
on  application. 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

EXETER    STREET,    STRAND.     LONDON,    W.C. 

A  Double  First-class  Certificate. 

Viz.,  a  First-class  Certificate  as  a 
Decorative  Bedding  Rose  in  1881,  and 
a  First-class  Certificate  as  a  Show 
Rose  in  1882. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  Registered  their  Award,  and 
this  unprecedented  success  has  deen 
achieved  by 

An  English  Raised  Seedling  Rose. 

H.P.  DUCHESS   OF   CONNAUGHT  (Noble). 
CHARLES     NOBLE,     BAGSHOT. 

DUTCH    BULBS, 

DIRECT    FROM    THE    GROWERS. 


ANT.    ROOZEN     &    SON'S 

CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


OUR    GUINEA    PACKAGE 

Of  Choice  Hardy  Flower  Boots  for  Spring  Gardening 

icontatns  the  following  well  selected,  first-class  sound 
Bulbs,  viz.  : — 

36  HYACINTHS,  mixed,  in  distinct  colours 
50  TULIPS,  single  early,  best  mixed 
50      „    double,  best  mixed 
30  NARCISSUS,  POLYANTHUS,  best  mixed 
30      ,,    Incomparable,  yellow,  double 
50  ANEMONES,  double,  best  mixed 
So  RANUNCULUS,  double,  best  mixed. 
400  CROCUS,  in  four  distinct  colours 
36  GLADIOLUS,  best  mixed 
50  SNOWDROPS,  single. 

782  Bulbs  in  all. 

Other  Collections  for  Indoor  and  Spring  Gardening  at 

1  of.  61/  ,  21J.,  27J.  6d.,  50s.,  55*.,  and  iooj. 

The  above-named  Collections  may  be  had  from  our  Agents, 

Messrs.    MERTENS   and  CO.,  5,  Billiter  Square,   London, 

E.C.,  during  the  season,  against  cash  payment. 

Our  complete  and  revised  CATALOGUE  for  1882  may  be 
hzdjree,  on  application  to  our  Agents,  or  ourselves  direct. 
Early  Orders  respectfully  requested. 


ANT.  BOOZEN  &  SON,  Nurserymen, 

Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Ferns  a  Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

W.  and  ].  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent 
Belgium,  offers  to  the  Trade,  FICUS  ELASTICA,  beauti- 
ful plants,  cultivated  in  pots,  £4,  £5,  £6,  per  100  ;  CYATHEA 
MEDULLARIS,  £4  per  100  ;  PTERIS  ARGYREA,  251.  per 
km;  P.  SERRULATA  CRISTATA,  251.  per  100  ;  ADIAN- 
TUM  CUNEATUM,  251.  per  100:  CL1VIA  MINIATA, 
seedlings,  one  year,  best  hybridation,  501.  per  100 ; 
CAMELLIAS,  without  buds,  grafted,  with  names,  best  sorts, 
£3,  £*.  £s  Per  too;  PALMS  in  store  pots,  ARECA 
L.UTH.SCENS.  i2».  per  too;  COCOS  WEDDELLIANA,  40s. 
perroo;  CORYPHA  AUSTRAUS,  81.  per  100  ;  LATANIA 
BOK1IUNICA.  8s.  per  100;  PHOZNIX  RECLINATA,  is.  per 
100:  P.  TENUIS.  8j.  per  100;  SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS, 
icr.  per  100.     CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. 

ELSTER  and  KOLLMANN,  Lubeck,  near 
Hamburgh,  Germany,  beg  to  offer  the  above.  Single 
Crowns,  3-yr.  old,  for  forcing,  extra  fine  roois,  321.  per  1000, 
cash ;  or  34J.  per  1000,  terms  three  months. 

EW    ROSES  of   1882,  in  pots.— Vendors' 

Selection,  30J.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  361.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

EOSES  of  1881,  of  above-named  classes,  i8j. 
to  241.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  18*.  to  24s.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


CALLA     (Arum)     vETHIOPICA.  —  Extra 
strong  flowering  plants  for  forcing.     Special  offer  to  the 
Trade,  per  100  or  1000.      Price  on  application. 

B    R.  DAVIS,  Yeovil  Nurseries,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

NEW     EASPBEEEY, 
BAUMFORTH'S  SEEDLING. 

EDMUND  PHILIP  DIXON 

Is  now  prepared  to  Book  Orders  for  Canes  of 
this  splendid  New  Raspberry  for  October — 
November  delivery.  All  Orders  will  be 
executed  in  strict  rotation. 

Price,  per  dozen  Canes,  $s.y  per  loo,  35s. 
THE  YORKSHIRE  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  HULL. 


^EBBS' 


FLOWERING 


FOR  PRICES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE 

WEBBS'      H§§ 
*        AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE, 

A  most  reliable  Guide  to  the 

Successful  Cultivation  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 

Gratia  and  Post-free. 


THE    QUEEN'3    SEEDSMEN, 

W0RD3LEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


ISAAC     DAVIES    &    SON 

are  now  sending  out  ihe  following  for  the  first  time  ;  — 
RHODODENDRON  "ISAAC  DAVIES." 
A  hardy  hybrid  Rhododendron,  of  bushy  habit.  Flowers  derp 
crimson,  large  conical  truss,  so  full  and  comp.ct  that  ntither 
rain  nor  wind  changes  its  form,  which  is  a  defect  with  must 
varieties.  The  flowers  standing  erect  are  always  conspicuous. 
Price  of  nice  bushy  plams,  15  to  18  inches  high,  11s.  each. 
Usual  discount  to  the  Trade  when  three  ate  taken, 

RHODODENDRON    "ROSY   BELL." 

A  dwarf-growing  hardy  hybrid  Rhododendron  in  the  style  ot 
R.  ciliatum.  Bushy  habit  and  free  flowtring,  the  smallest 
plants  bearing  flowers.  Pendent  trusses  of  bell  shaped  flowers, 
rosy-pink  in  colour.  Price  of  young  plants  with  buds,  3$.  6d. 
each  ;  a  few  extra  large,  full  of  buds,  iot.  6d.  each. 

NEW   HARDY   HEATH    "  CINEREA   SUPERBA." 

A  great  improvement  upon  Erica  cinerea  coccinea,  from  which 
it  is  a  seedling,  Flowers  bright  deep  rose,  profuse  bloomer; 
neat  bushy  habit,  and  of  quick  growth.  Price  iff.  each  ;  large 
plants  if.  6d.  each. 

A  General  List  oj  our  Hybrid  Rhododendrons  and  other 
novelties  will  be  ready  in  afav  days. 


HOOPER'S     CATALOGUE    of    BULBS 
contains  a  superb 
COLOURED  PLATE  of  CAL1FORNIAN  LILIES, 
faithfully    represented. 
The   Catalogue  will  be  forwarded  for  4  stamps,    and  the 
4d.  returned  in  the  first  purchase  of  bulbs. 

Splendid  Collection  of  all  kinds  of  DUTCH,  FRENCH, 
CAPE,  JAPANESE  and  AMERICAN  tWLUS.at  exceedingly 
low  prices. 

Delivery  carriage  free  over  20s.  value. 

Single  Dahlias. 

HOOPER  and  CO.  invite  inspection  of  their 
beautiful  collection  of  these,  now  in  full  bloom  at  their 
Nurseries,    adjoining    Twickenham    Station,     Souih-Western 
Railway. 
Also  specially  fine  collection  of  PENTSTEMONS. 
HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

For  Sale.— A  most  Valuable  Collection  of 

FERNS  OF  THE  WORLD,  in  70  volumes, 
arranged    according    to    Hooker    and    Baker,    Species 
Filicum.     Inspection  invited,  and  offers  received  by 

JOHN  LAING  AND  CO.,  Seedsmen.  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

One  Million  Well  Transplanted  Larch. 

W  JACKSON  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Bedale, 
•  beg  to  inform  Planters  and  the  Trade,  that  their 
LARCH  are  unusually  fine  this  season,  mostly  twice  trans- 
planted, of  the  following  sizes—  \%  to  2  feet,  3  feet,  3J4  to  4  feet, 
with  excellent  roots. 

Apply  early  for  prices  and  particulars. 

QTRAWBERRY    RUNNERS.  —  Strong, 

k^  healthy,  and  well-rooted,  from  all  the  best  market 
varieties.  Sample  and  Price  LIST  post-free.  Manual  oo 
Strawberry  Culture,  6d. 

W.  LOVEL  and  SON,  Strawberry  Growers,  Driffield. 

ELGIAN  STOCKofFORCING  PLANTS 

of  the  Ornamental  Plant  Nursery  of  Ghent. 
AZALEA   INDICA  and  MOLLIS    with   buds,    CAMEL- 
LIAS with  buds,  DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,   HELLEBORUS  " 
NIGRA,      SPIR.rEA     JAPONICA    and     PALMATA,     &C. 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application.      Send  Orders  directly  to 
JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

''PEA  ROSES  FOR   SALE.— Specimens,  in 

-L  14-inch  pots  ;  Half  Specimens,  in  10-inch  and  in  48's,  of 
the  following  sorts :  —  Niphetos,  Homer,  Madame  Falcot, 
Safrano,  Marechal  Niel,  Lamarque,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Sollaterre, 
Amabilis,  &c.  They  are  in  fine  robust  condition,  and  promise  a 
profusion  of  bloom  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Price 
per  dozen  from  125.,  i8.r.,  and  245.     Apply  to 

JOHN  McDONALD,  Esq.,  The  Hall  Gardens,  Bushey, 
Hertfordshire. 

I    F   T   Y  THOUSAND 

DOUBLE  YELLOW  DAFFODILS. 
30,000  Double  White  NARCISS 
30,000  Single  Pheasant-eyed  NARCISS. 
10,000  Oranee  Phoenix  NARCISS  Ithe  large 
Double  White  Daffodil). 
Also   Double   and    Single    SNOWDROPS   and 
LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  line  samples. 
Prices  on  application  to 
WATKINS  and  SIMPSON,  Exeter  Street,  Strand.  W.C. 
All  varieties  of  English  and  Dutch  Bulbs. 

rriEN  DRACAENA  LINEATA  for  Sale,  finely 

JL  furnished  and  handsome  Plants,  from  4  feet  to  6  feet 
high.  Price  from  15J.  to  2W.  each.  Can  be  seen  by  applying 
to  the 

GARDENER,  Holly  Lodge,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

Autumn  List. 
JOHN    LAING    and    CO.'S    New  CATA- 

O  LOGU  E  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  lie.  ;  also 
Revised  LIST  ot  Tuberous  Begonias,  has  been  issued  to  all 
Customers.  Copies  gratis  on  application.  Goods  all  first 
quality  at  moderate  rates.    Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO  ,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S  E. 

To  Planters. 

JAMES    BIRD   offers   the    undermentioned 
Forest  stuff,  price  on  application  : — 
LARCH  FIR,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  1%  to  2  leet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  1  'A  to  2 feet,  2to3feet,  3104  feet,  and4tosfeet 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  1%  to  2  feet. 
HAZEL,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 

The  Nurseries,  Downham. 


BROOK   LANE   NURSERY,   ORMSKIRK. 


Palm  Seeds. 

A         L    I    E    T    Z    E, 

XV  •    Rio  de  Janeiro,  begs  to 

47.     Rua 

O 

avidor, 

Ripening 

1000 

100 

offer  the  following  : — 

in 

seeds 

seeds 

ACROCOM1A           SCLERO- 

J. 

d. 

s.     d. 

October 

8    0 

ASTROCARYUM  AIRI 

November 

10    0 

ARECA  LUTESCENS 

January 

20 

0 

., 

,,     MADAGASC 

June 

20 

0 

„     RUBRA       

January 

■  0 

0. 

COCOS  FI.EXUoSA    .. 

Variably 

^0 

0 

„     PLUMliSt 

Vaiiably 

as 

0 

,.    WEDDELLIANA 

Decern bur 

So 

0 

COPEKNICIA  CF.RIFERA.. 

February 

3     0 

DKSMONCUS  SP   KIO 

Ancii-i 

to    • 

EUTERPE  EDULIS 

May 

6    0 

GKONOMA  GRACILIS 

February 

■\o 

0 

I.IVISTONA  CHINENSIS  .. 

September 

a 

0 

PANDANUS  UTILIS 

Variably 

»5 

0 

SYAGRUS  SP.  RIO     .. 

December 

to     0 

OFFERS       WANTED       TO       SUPPLY 
the  following  1WLBS  in  detail. 

ADDRESS   OFFERS   TO 

GEO.  WILSON,  Kilmeny,  Hawick,  N.B. 


5000  Snowdrops 

loco  Yellow  Crocus 

1000  Blue  Crocus 

K09  White  Crocus 

koo  Striped  Crocus 

1000  White  Single  Narcissus 

1000  White  Double  tvarcissus 

1000  Yellow  Daffodils 


1000  Mixed  Early  Tulips 
100  Mixed  Hyacinths 
100  White  Aconite 

50  Assorted  Lilies 

13  Tritonia,  sorts 
100  Mixed  Double  Ranunculus 
100  Scarlet  Turban  Ranunculus 

12  Schizostylis  coccinea 
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DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


B.  S.  Williams 

BEGS     TO     ANNOUNCE     THAT     HE     HAS     RECEIVED     HIS     ANNUAL     IMPORTATION     OF 

HYACINTHS,     TULIPS,     CROCUS,    NARCISSUS, 

and  other  Bulbous  Roots,  in  fine  condition. 

ALSO 

EARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  and  other  Early  Forcing  Bulbs  of  unusually  fine  quality. 

EARLY    ORDERS    RESPECTFULLY    SOLICITED. 
VICTORIA   AND   PARADISE    NURSERIES,    UPPER    HOLLOWAY,    LONDON,    N, 

DUTCH     and     FRENCH     BULBS. 


Paul  &   Son, 

THE     OLD     NURSERIES,     CHESHUNT,    N., 

And  Departure  Platform,  Great  Eastern  Railway,  Liverpool  Street,  E.C., 


HAVE   NOW   RECEIVED   THEIR 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS  and  MISCELLANEOUS  BULBS. 


Priced  Descriptive  LIST  with  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  AZALEA  INDICA, 
CAMELLIAS,  EARLY  SPRING  FLOWERING  and  Select  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 
Post-free  on  application. 

FRUIT       TREES. 

Cordon-trained  Fruit  Trees  a  Speciality. 


ORNAMENTAL   TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

ROSES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  FOREST  TREES,  &c 

NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the  above  NOW  READY,  POST-FREE. 
Also    DUTCH    BULBS. 


J 


'.  Cheal  &  Sons, 

LOWFIELD    NURSERIES,    CRAWLEY,    SUSSEX. 


DUTCH  AM   FRENCH  ELQWERIM  BULBS. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait 


Have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  received  their 
Annual  Importations  of 

HYACINTHS,  CROCUS,  TULIPS,  NARCISSUS,  & 


,c, 


COMPRISING    OVER    A    MILLION    ROOTS,    IN    EXCELLENT    CONDITION. 


THE    "MANCHESTER"    COLLECTIONS,   for    Conservatory  and  Outdoor  Decoration,  are 
most  liberal  in  quantity  and  quality,  ioj.  6d.,  21s.,  42J.,  63.C,  and  84J.     Cairiage  paid. 


Illustrated  CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

The  Royal  Bulb  Establishment,  43  and  45,  Corporation  St.,  Manchester, 


TO       THE      TRADE. 


NUTTING  &  SONS 

Have  now  received  their  usual  consignments 
of  DUTCH  and  OTHER  BULBS  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  are  prepared  to  execute  Trade 
orders. 

Wholesale     CATALOGUES  to   be   had  on 
application. 

NUTTING    &    SONS, 

WHOLESALE   SEED   MERCHANTS. 

6o,    BARBICAN,     LONDON,     E.C. 
The  Trade  alone  Supplied. 

DUTCH   FLOWER  ROOTS. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  our 
large  consignments  of  choice  DUTCH  and 
other  FLOWER  ROOTS  are  to  hand  in 
splendid  condition,  and  that  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  execute  Orders  for  the  same.  For  the 
best  and  cheapest  List  of  the  season,  see  our 
beautifully 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


HYACINTHS, 

NARCISSI. 

ANEMONES, 

FRUIT    TREES, 

TULIPS, 

LILIES, 


RANUNCULI, 

CLEMATISES, 

CROCUS, 

IRISES, 

ROSES, 


Gralis  and  Post-free  to  all  Customers,  or 
intending  Purchasers. 


DANIELS    BROS., 

ROYAL      NORFOLK      SEED     ESTABLISHMENT. 
NORWICH. 

B    U    L    B    S. 

Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

SPECIMEN    TESTIMONIAL    (UNSOLICITED  :- 

"March  10,  1882.— Crocus,  &c  ,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
planted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praised,  having  spikes  of  bloom  9  inches  in  length  and  to  close 
that  they  appeared  to  be  solid  !  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom." 

RICHARD   SMITH  &  CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  FERNS. 

Having  a  splendid  stock,  we  offer  100  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 
in  50  species  and  varieties,  for  42J.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 
25*.  ;  50  in  25  varieties,  21s.  ;  25  for  ioj.  6d.  ;  12  for  4.5. 
or  6s. 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  application. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

ALEXIS       DALLIERE, 

NURSERYMAN.  GHENT,  BELGIUM, 
Begs  to  offer  a  large  quantity  of  medium-sized  and  large 
plants  of  AZALEA  INuICA,  covered  with  buds;  CA- 
MELLIAS, well  budded  ;  SPIRAEA  JAPONICA.  in  ve.v 
strong  clumps  ;  FICUS  ELASTICA,  &c.  Samples  (of  not 
less  than  25  plants)  may  be  had  on  application. 

STRAWBERRIES  A  SPECIALITY. 

Strong  Runners  from  ground,  and  in  small  and 
large  pots,  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name. 
LIST  OF  SORTS  AND  PRICE 

ON   APPLICATION   TO 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 
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THUIA  AUREA,  T.  ELEGANTISSIMA, 
JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS,  THUIA  GIGANTEA, 
T.  COM  PACTA,  fine  bushy  stuff,  15  to  20  inches  high,  for 
Potting,  &c.  40*.  per  100. 

VV.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  near  Kidderminster. 

Roses. 

W  GROVE,  Tupsley,  Hereford,  offers 
•  Choice  and  New  KOSfcS,  Standards  and  Dwaifs  ; 
also  LARCH,  SCOTCH  FIR,  QUICK,  PRIVET,  FRUIT 
TKEES,  £x. 

OR      SALE,     100,000      GLADIOLUS 

BRENCHLEVENSIS.    Very  large  and  beautiful  Bulbs. 

1  Quality  per  1000,  2JT. 

2  „          ,,       ,,      20J. 
3 1       15s. 

Cases  and  Packing  free.     Early  Orders  are  requested. 
G.      BIEMOND,     Az.,     Bulb     Growers,     Hillegom,     near 
Haarlem,  Holland. 

S_ P    E    C    I    A    L~         OFFER. 
EPIPHYLLUMS.  4  years  grafted,  fine  heads,  iSi.  per  doz. 
BOUVA  RDIAS,  strong  plants,  6s.  and  95.  per  doz. 
DRAC/ENAS  of  sorts,  6s.  per  doz. 
CROTONS,  6r  and  gs.  per  doz. 

AZALEA  AMCENA,  gs.  ;  extra  strong,  its.  per  doz. 
CURCUL1GO  RECURVATA,  gs.  and  12J.  per  doz. 
ABUT1LON      PURITY,     DARWINII,    and  THOMP- 
SON], 6s.  per  doz. 
CVPERUS     ALTERNIFOLIUS,      strong       plants     for 

decoration,  6s.  and  gs.  per  doz. 
CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  PINKS,    and  PANSIES 
for  Exhibition,  &c,  in  fine  condition. 

CATALOGUES  free  on  application  to 
R.  W.  PROCTOR,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Chesterfield. 

Violets— Sweet  Violets. 

FLOWERS  FOR  THE  SEASON.— Strong 
Flowering  Plants,  to  produce  Flowers  all  the  Winter  and 
Spring.  Plant  at  once  in  Beds,  Clumps  or  Frames,  to  produce 
flowers  suitable  for  every  kind  of  Decoration  or  Personal 
Adornment. 


Neat-olitan  Varieties. 
Du  Parme 
Ducness     of     Edinburgh,     is. 

each 
Marie  Louise 
Parmensis  flore-plena  alba,  is. 

each 
Princess  Marie  de  Savoy 
Single  Neapolitan 
Old  double  ditto  Neapolitan 
Venice,  is.  each 


Double  Varieties. 
Blandyanum 
Belle  de  Chatenay 

,,     „    coerulea,  is.  each 
Covent  Garden  Tree 
King  of  Violets 
Pame 
Reine  des  Violets 


Single  Varieties. 
Argentseflora,  is.  each 
Victoria  Regina 
I  White  Czar 

Those  not  priced  6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  par  100.     Specially  pre- 
pared for  Winttr-flowering.     Trade  price  on  application. 

FREDERICK    PERKINS,    Nurseryman,    Regent    Street, 
Leamington. 

SPECIAL      OFFER      TO      THE      TRADE. 


Messrs.  GREGORY  (Si  EVANS 

offer  as  below,  good  healthy  stuff: — 

30,000  ERICA  HYEMALIS  and  other  sorts, 

well  set  with  flower. 
50,000       „     „     in  60-pots. 
20,000  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM,  in  60  and 
4S-pots. 
^000  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA,  in  48-pots. 
4,000  CARNATION    (La     Belle     Rose),    in 
48-pots. 
A  finer  lot  of  Plants  were  never  offered  in  the  Trade. 
An  inspection  is  invited. 

PRICES     ON    APPLICATION. 

EFFINGHAM  NURSERY,  LEE,  KENT,  S.E. 

The  Nurseries  are  within  5  minutes'  walk  of  Lee  and 
Blackheath  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway. 


BEST    FLOWERS. 

We  beg  to  inform  our  patrons  and  friends  that  our 
ILLUSTRATED  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  is  now 
ready,  and  sent  post-free.  As  we  are  wholly  engaged 
in  the  production  of  flowers  is  sufficient  guarantee 
that  we  have  the  most  complete  of  all  requisites  in 
variety  for  the  coming  season,  and  the  Catalogue  will 
be  found  far  more  instructive,  and  a  sure  guide  for  the 
production  of  the  best  flowers,  than  any  before  pub- 
lished. 

It  describes  all  the  new  and  popular  plants  sent  out 
ltst  spring  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  the  best  selec- 
tion of  older  kinds. 

V/INTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

And  the  following,  selected  from  the  choicest  on  the 
Continent  by  our  Traveller  :— Dutch  Bulbs,  Lily 
of  tii<j  Valley,  Hyacinths,  Roman  ditto, 
Tuberoses,  and  Spiraeas  we  can  confidently  say 
are  the  best  roots  in  Europe. 

Also  all  the  best  spring-flowering  plants,  both  for  the 
garden  and  greenhouse.  Cuttings  of  all  soft-wooded 
plants  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  which  are  now  in 
splendid  condition  for  rooting.  Special  prices  for  large 
quantities. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS. 


T4fe^FA-J^w^£RS 


TUBEROUS         BEGONIAS. 


JOHN  LAING  &  CO.'S 

Gold  Medal  Collection  is  unrivalled.  100,000 
now  in  cultivation  are  producing  a  magnificent 
floral  display.  Orders  executed  with  blooming 
plants  from  12s.  to  60s.  per  dozen. 

£rr  Blooms  will  be  Exhibited  at  the  International 
Show  at  Edinburgh  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst. 
Visitors  are  solicited  to  inspect. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 


ADDRESS  : — 

JOHN   LAING  and  CO.,    FOREST   HILL,   S.E. 

SEEDS  of  PRIZE  FLOWERS. 

CATALOGUE     of     SEEDS, 

With  every  Article  Priced,  on  Application. 


[ALL  half  natural  size. 

MR.      WILLIAM     BULL'S 

SEEDS    OF    PRIZE    FLOWERS. 

Per  packet.—  s.  d. 
Prize    BEGONIA    HYBRIDA    GIGANTEA.— Hand- 
some-flowered   section,    various    colours.      This 
strain   produces   flowers  of  gigantic   size,    each 
blossom  measuring  4  to  5  inches  across    . .         ..26 

Prize  CALCEOLARIA. — Various  colours,  mixed  ..     26 

Prize  CINERARIA.— Various  colours,  mixed     ..  26 

Prize  CYCLAMEN      PERSICUM.— Various     colours, 

mixed    ..         . .         . .  . .         . .         ..26 

Prize  CYCLAMEN  PERSICUMC-RANDIFLORUM, 

new         50 

Prize  GLOXINIA. — Various  colours,  mixed        ..  ..26 

Prize  PANSY 26 

Prize  PELARGONIUM        !l     2    6 

Prize  PETUNIA. — Choice  hybridised,  various  colours, 

mixed 16 

Prize  PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA.— Red  ..  2  6 
Prize  PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIM BRI ATA.  — White  2  6 
Prize  PRIMULAS1NENSIS.  "BULL'SPREMIER." 

— Mixed  colours         26 

Catalogue  of  Vegetable  Seeds  on  application. 

Mr.   WILLIAM   BULL'S 

ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  SEEDS  AND  NEW  PLANTS, 
536.  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

STRAWBERRIES. 
The  best  sorts  for  Fruiting  next  year. 
V.   H.  DE  THUKY.  )  Strong    plants,    all  well   rooted, 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  V  in  small  pots,  ioj.  per  ico 
PRESIDENT.  \      90J.  per  iooo. 

Also  strong  plants  of  the  above,  Irom  open  ground,  ss.  6d. 
per  too,  so*,  per  iooo.  Package  free.  Extra  plants  (or 
carriage.      Cash  from  unknown  correspondents. 

H.  J.  HARDY,  F.R.H.S.,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds, 
Bures,  Suffolk. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
_  TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  3*.  6d.  to  5s, 
each:  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  ys.6d.  to  10s.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.  — RICHARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 

rpo  BE  SOLD,  a  large  quantity  of  TREES, 
X  SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS,  on  account  of  clearing 
ground  this  Season  — Apply  to 

W.  HANDSCOMB,  Nurseryman,  Aspley  Guise.  Woburn 
Beds. 


CAMELLIAS.— Twenty-four   of  colour,  4  to 
8  feet.    Well  set  with  Buds.    Would  move  well.     House 
wanted.     Sold  at  a  sacrifice.     Price,  £35. 

W.  DROVER,  Fareham,  Hants. 

To  the  Trade. 
INGLE    and    DOUBLE    SNOWDROPS. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  application. 
EDMUND    PHILIP    DIXON,    Hull. 


s 


UNSURPASSED      SEEDS      for     present 
sowing  of  the  choicest  kindsof  CABBAGES,  ONIONS, 
CAULIFLOWERS,  &c,  at  moderate  prices. 

See  Descriptive  LIST,  free  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,     Seed    Merchants    and 
Nurserymen,  Worcester. 

The  New  Zonals  and  Fuchsias  of  1881-2. 

RICHARD      PANNETT,       NURSERYMAN 
Chailey,  Sussex,  will  send  i  doz.  of  each,  in  good  plants, 
for  12s. ;  ditto  of  1S80  for  7s.     Cuttings  half  price. 

Cuttings,  to  include  new  sorts  of  1880  and  older,  101.  per  100 
varieties. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  of  the  best  in  cultivation 
pott-free  on  application. 

M~  ESSRS.   JOHN    STANDISH    and    CO. 
beg  to  intimate  that  their  TRADE    CATALOGUE  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 

The  following  plants  are  grown  in  quantity,  and,  they  venture 
to  think,  will  be  found  unexceptionally  good  of  their  respective 
kinds:— ERICA  HYEMALIS,  BOUVARDIAS.  FICUS 
ELASTICA.  TEA-SCENTED  ROSES,  GREVILLEAS. 
PALMS,  AZALEA  MOLLIS  and  INDICA.  SOLANUMS, 
ARALIA  SIEBOLDI,  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM, 
GRAC1LLIMUM,  and  other  FERNS;  CAMELLIAS, 
DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  GARDENIAS,  of  all  sizes,  from 
48's  to  No.  1  pots,  and  many  others. 

They  have  also  a  fine  stock  of  hardy  plants  to  offer,  especially 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  and  PLUMOSA  AUREA.  for 
boxing  and  potting  ;  also  Gold  and  Silver  HOLLIES, 
CLEMATIS.  IVIES,  &c 

LARCH,  SCOTCH,  and  other  FOREST  TREES. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

TE  N        THOUSAND        RO  S  E~S  ' 
IN    POTS. 
On  own  roots  and  Seedling  Briers. 
TEA,    NOISETTE,    CHINA,    and    HYBRID    TEAS,  a 
select  LIST  of  the  leading  varieties. 

5-inch  pots  (rst  selection),  fine,  bushy,  1%,  3  to  2J3  feet. 
5-inch  pots  (2d  selection),  fine,  bushy,  1,  1 J4  to  3  feet. 
7-inch  pots,  suitable  for  forcing. 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  5  to  7  inch  pots.  4,  5,  6  to  8  feet. 

Second  to  none  in  quality. 
GEO.  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

Wholesale  Bulb  Catalogue. 

W ATKINS  and  SIMPSON,  Wholesale 
Seedsmen  and  Bulb  Merchants,  Exeter  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  Their  Wholesale  BULB  CATALOGUE  is  now 
ready  and  may  be  had  on  application.  Contains  prices  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley  crowns  or  clumps,  American  Tuberoses,  Double 
and  Single  Snowdrops,  Winter  Aconites.  Spiraea,  many  sorts  of 
Narciss,  Tulips,  Lilies,  and  Gladioli,  &c.  Special  quotations 
for  large  quantities. 

Bulbs  -  Bulbs-Bulbs . 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  Growers,  Lisse, 
near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Dutch  Bulbs  of  every  description.  Samples  may  be  had  from 
yellow  Crocus,  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  Tulips,  &c. .  free  by  post. 

CATALOGUES  may  be  had  tree  on  application.    No  Auction 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
SST  Please  observe  name  and  address. 

1882.-A  B  C  Bulb  Guide.— 1882. 
PONTAINING        MOST        COMPLETE 
V^    COLLECTIONS        of        LILIES,       NARCISSUS, 
HYACINTHS,  CROCUS,  TULIPS,  &c.  :    a  grand  Selection 
of    MISCELLANEOUS    HARDY   BULBS,    several   Lilies 
which  were  awarded  First-class  Certificates  this  season. 
CATALOGUE  post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS    S.    WARE,  Hale    Farm    Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

pAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 

\J  PLANTS. 

VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  v.  id.  per  iooo. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  31.  per  iooo. 

Packages  3d.  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,  Crayford  ;  or  J.  BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

The  New  Rates  for  Carriage  of  Small  Parcels. 

BULBS  of  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  and 
PLANTS  in  great  variety  delivered  free  at  your  nearest 
Railway  Station,  at  the  following  Prices,  /or  cash  with\orde{ 
only ; — 

New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  for  autumn,  1882,  post-free. 
All  the  goods  cf  the  best  quality. 

Bulbs  for  Pots. 

iz  fine  HYACINTHS  for  pots,   to  name,  distinct,  6s.  ;    pec 

50,  24J. 
12  extra  fine  HYACINTHS    or  pots,  to  name,  distinct,   gs.  ; 

Per  5°>  35*- 
12  early  single  White  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  3j.  6d,  ;  per 

TOO,   24 S. 

50  TULIPS  for  pots,  to  name,  4s.  6d.  ;  per  100,  Ss.  6d. 

Bulbs  tor  Bedding. 

HYACINTHS,  Red,  While,  or  Blue,  separate,  per  50,  its.  6<t.; 

per  ico,  22s. 
TULIPS,    to  name,  colours   separate,    per    50,    3,1.    6/.;    per 

io->,  6s.  6d. 
CROCUS,  to  name,  colours  separate,  per  100,  w. 
N  AR(  IISSUS  of  sorts,  to  name,  per  100,  6s.  6d. 
SNOWDROPS,  double  or  single,  per  100,  3s. 

All  other  Bulbs  delivered  free  at  equally  low  prices.  For 
list,  see  new  Catalogue. 

Spring  Flowering  Plants. 

Strong  young  plants  for  present  planting  of  WALL- 
FLOWERS, SWEET  WILLIAMS.  CANTERBURY 
BELLS,  MYOSOTIS,  POLYANTHUS,  Single  PRIM- 
ROSES of  fine  colours,  DAISIES.  ARAB1S,  AUbRIETIAS, 
DACTYLIS,  delivered  free  at  $s.  per  100. 

Bedding  PANSIES  and  VIOLaS  to  name,  distinct  colours, 
free  at  ioj.  per  100. 

HERBACEOUS   PLANTS,   12  distinct  sorts,  free  at  4s.: 
50  varieties,  15*-;  m»o  plants  in  100  sorts,  free  at  281. 
Our  selection.     CATALOGUES  post-free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nuisery,  Altiincham. 
Cheshire. 
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AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

EDINBURGH, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention    of   intending   Planters  to    their   large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING   and   TRANSPLANTED    FOREST    TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and   SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,    ROSES,  &c, 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 

hyaciiths,  tulips,  am  other  bulbs. 
Edmund  Philip  Dixon 


BEOS   TO   ANNOUNCE  THAT  HIS 


MPORTATIONS  of  DUTCH  and  FRENCH  FLOWERING  ROOTS 

HAVE    ARRIVED    IN    FINE    CONDITION. 


CATALOGUE    FORWARDED,    POST-FREE,    ON  APPLICATION. 

THE     YORKSHIRE     SEED     ESTABLISHMENT,     HULL. 


NEW  SEEDS  for  AUTUMN    SOWING. 


TEIFOLIUM     INCARNATUM,     WINTER     RAPE, 

RYE,    FIELD    MUSTARD,    WINTER    TARES, 

ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS,  PERMANENT  PASTURE  GRASSES,  Ac. 

Samples  and  Quotations  on  application. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  &  NURSERY  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

106,    SOUTHWARK    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E. 


Retlnosporaa. 

SAMUEL    AND   JAMES    SMITH,    Tansley 
Nurseries,  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  can  supply  excel- 
lent plants,  as  under  :—  |  Per    Per    Per 

Ooz  j  100  1000 


s.  d.  j. 

15  o  120 

20  o  150 

50  o  .. 

85  o  .. 


t.d 

2  6 

3  o 
7  O 

10  o 
12  o 
3  o 
5  0 

10  a 
18  0 


18  o 
35  © 

?:,  0 


150 

2  SO 


40  o 
12  O  90  o 

'10  ol 
II  ol 


RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  6  to  9  inches.. 

„    „    9  to  12  inches 

,,     „     13  to  iS  inches      

,,     ,,     18  to  34  inches 

,,     „     24  tn  30  inches 

,,     ,,     AUREA,  4  to  6  inches 

i,     ,,     „    6  to  9  inches 

11     11     11     Q  to  12  inches 

, 12  to  18  inches  

, 18  to  24  inches  

,,    FILIFERA.  12  to  is  inches 

.,  ,.  18  to  24  inches 
DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  9  to  12  inches 

u  .,  12  to  18  inches 
PERNETTYA  MUCRONATA,  6  to  9  inches 


GARDEN        REQUIS  ITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

.1./.  per  bushel  ;  100  for  251.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

40J.  ;  4-bushcl  bags,  $d,  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    5*.    rW.    per    sack; 

5  sacks,  25.T  :  sacks,  +d.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  55.  per  sack,  5  sacks  su. ;  sacks, 

4</.  each. 
COARSE    SILVER  SAND,  1*.  gd.  per  bushel ;  155.  per  half 

ton,  261.  per  ton  ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  $d.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS.  8i.  6rf.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco   Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &c.     Write  (or  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  (late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  newly 
made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  yi.  each, 
or  15  sacks,  15*.;  30  sacks,  £1  $s.t  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  £1  10s  .  all  free  on  to  rail.  Post-office  order  or 
cheque  with  all  orders.  Established  1872.— J.  STEVENS 
and  CO.,  "Greyhound  "  Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Battersea. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
by  Chubb 's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries. Bedding-out  Plants.  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  1882.  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,. and 
only  Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "Refuse" 
direct.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  131. ;  15  Sacks,  i&s.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23J. ;  30  Sacks,  30J.  {all  Sacks  included);  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail.  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  special  Quality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only.  zs.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
for  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  Millwall,  London,  E, 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 
pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  $d.  ;    15  bags,  14*.  ;    30  bags, 
2W. ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  335. ,  free  to  rail. 

A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  15*.  6d.  per 
ton.      Useful  Brown  PEAT,  Z2S.  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms,  S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15J.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag.  5J.  ;  5  bags,  32s.  6d.  ; 
10  bags,  45s.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  101.  id. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine,  52J.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  251.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

EIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 

fine,  on  rail  at  7$.  6d.  per  ton — not  less  than  4-ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.— Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 


JOHNSON  BROS.  &  GO.,  Limited,  6,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


HEATING     BY     HOT-WATER 

on  the  most  approved  Principles. 

Testimonial  from 

JOSEPH  S.  MOVE,  Esq., 

ARCHITECT   TO  THE 

"HURLINGHAM  CLUB." 


Manufacturers  of  PATENT  HOTHOUSES, 

and  every  description  of  Roof  where  Glass  is  required. 

Hothouses  for  all  pur- 
poses are  erected  either  of 
Iron  or  Wood,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  both,  and  Glazed 
on  the  Patent  Imperishable 
system. 

"  The  walled-in  garden  is  surrounded  out- 
side the  walls  with  a  range  of  Johnson  Bros. 
&  Co.  's  Patent  Fruit-houses,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  gardening  if  there  were  more  of  them 
in  the  country."  See  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle," 
p.  301,  for  September  2. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Johnson's  Patent  Fencing,  Galvanised  Netting,  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  &c,  forwarded  on  application, 


"  Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  in 
stating  that  during  the  recent  heavy  storms 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  leakage  or 
drip  through  the  roof  of  the  Smoking  Saloon 
at  Hurlingbam,  and  I  may  safely  recommend 
it  as  being  thoroughly  efficient  and  sound  in 
construction.  The  ventilation  is  also  perfect. 
"  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  JOSEPH  S.  MOYE. 
"  3,  South  wick  Street,  W., 
"June  2,  1881." 
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Great  International  Fruit  and  Flower  Show, 

TO    BE    HELD    IN    THE    WAVERLEY    MARKET, 

EDINBURGH, 

(adjoining  Waverley  Station,  North  British  Railway), 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  13  and  14. 

Gardeners'*Chronicle 


FOR 


SATUEDAY    NEXT,    SEPTEMBEE    16, 

WILL  CONTAIN   A   FULL 

DETAILED  REPORT  OF  THE  ABOVE  SHOW. 


PRICE    FIVEPENCE;     POST-FREE,     FIVEPENCE-HALFPENNY. 

W.    EICHAEDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STEEET,     STEAND,    W.C. 

May  be  ordered  of  all  Newsagents  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 

AGENTS    FOR    SCOTLAND: 
Messrs.     MENZIES    &    CO.,    Edinburgh  and   Glasgow. 

Illustrated  Flower  Seed  Pockets. 


(REGISTERED.) 


ROLLS  &  KELLY, 

STEAM    PRINTERS, 

HORTICULTURAL  CHROMO  LITHOGRAPHERS,  &c, 

Charterhouse    Buildings,   London,   E,C, 

Desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  NEW 
ILLUSTRATED  FLOWER  SEED  POCKETS.  They 
are  made  of  paper  of  good  substance.  On  the  front  of  each 
is  a  faithful  representation  of  the  Flower  in  colours,  and  on 
the  back  Directions  for  Sowing  and  Raising  the  same. 

An  Illustrated  Circular  containing  prices  and  all  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 


CONVOLVULUS  MAJOR, 

FINE  MIXED. 

(Hardy  Climbing  Annual.) 

Sow  in  spring  in  the  open  ground 
as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit 
where  they  are  intended  to  remain, 
and  thin  out  as  required. 


i.  PRIMULA 

2.  LOBELIA 

3.  CARNATION 

4.  CONVOLVULUS  (Minuk) 

5.  MIGNONETTE 

6.  ESCHSCHOLTZIA 

7.  CLARKIA 

8.  SWEET  ALYSSUM 


THE    FOLLOWING    IS    A    LIST    OF    THE    VARIETIES    IN    STOCK: 

9.  GERMAN  ASTER  r7.   BALSAM 

jo.  WALLFLOWER  18.  SWEET  PEA. 

n.  SWEET  WILLIAM  19.  PETUNIA 

12.  FORGET-ME-NOT  20.  ANTIRRHINUM 

13.  VERBENA.  21.  TEN-WEEK  STOCK 

14.  PERILLA  22.  FRENCH  MARIGOLD 


25.  LUPINS. 

26.  CANTERBURY  BELLS 

27.  LARKSPUR 

28.  COLUMBINE 

29.  PYRETHRUM 

30.  NASTURTIUM 


15.   NEMOPHILA  INSIGNIS      23.  CONVOLVULUS  (Major).     31.  LINUM  RUBRUM 


16.  VIRGINIAN  STOCK. 


24.  GODETIA 


32.  SUNFLOWER 


33-  G1LIA 

34.  PHLOX  DRUMMONDI 

35.  PANSY 

36.  CANDYTUFT 

37.  ZINNIA  ELEGANS 

38.  POPPY 

39.  SCHIZANTHUS 

40.  BARTON  I A 
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FLOWER  ROOTS. 

Carriage    Pre-paid. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester, 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce 

to  their  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public 

generally,  that  their 

Annual  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 
CATALOGUE, 

Containing  very  SELECT  LISTS  of  HYA- 
CINTHS, POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS, 
BORDER  NARCISSUS,  TULIPS,  CRO- 
CUSES, SNOWDROPS,  LILIUMS,  and 
other  FLOWERING  BULBS  and  ROOTS, 
is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded, 
Post-free. 


NAKED 

HYACINTHS     FOR     POTS    OK 

GLASSES. 

'  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection.'* 

lco  choicest  selected  bulbs  in  too  varieties. .     8cr.  and  icoi.  o/. 

100  choice 

,,             ,,     in  100         ,,         . .     60s.  and    75*.  od. 

50  choioest 

,,            ,,     in    50        ,,         ..     40J.  and    50$,  od. 

50  choice 

„            ,,     in    50        „        . .     3ar.  and    37J.  6d. 

25  choicest 

„             ,,     in    25         „        ..     20J.  and    25J.  od. 

25  choice 

„             ,,     in     25         ,,        12s.  id.  and    iSs.  od. 

12  choice 

„            „     in    12         ,,  6j  ,  gs.t  12s.  and  i$s.  cd. 

EARLY     SINGLE     WHITE     ROMAN 
HYACINTHS   FOR   FORCING. 

Selected  Strong  Flowering  Bulbs,  per  100,  245.;  per  dozen,  31.  6d. 


POLYANTHUS    NARCISSUS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  s  ^ 

100  in  12  choice  named  varieties         25  o 

50  in  12      „             ,,            ,,              12  6 

25  in    8       ,,            ,|             „               ..          6  6 

12  in    4      ,,           ,,            i,             ..         ..     2$.  6d.  and  3  6 

EARLY    SINGLE    TULIPS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  s   jt 

100  in  20  choice  named  varieties        ..   18    o 

100  in  10      |,  „  „  12    6 

25  in    5      „  „  ,,  80 

is  in   4      H  ,i  11  ■  •         ••  2s.  and    3    6 

EARLY    DOUBLE    TULIPS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  R  j 

100  in  15  choice  named  varieties         15     o 

50  in  10      „  „  i>  76 

»5  in    5       ,,  if  11  40 

12  in  12       ,,  11  11  ••         ••  M-  ana"  3     o 

CHOICE  NAMED  SEEDLING  CROCUSES. 

"Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  f>  jt 

1000  in  20  choice  named  varieties 3°    ° 

500  in  10       „  ,,  „  iS    o 

250  in  10       ,,           ,,            ,,              . .          . .         <  •          ..80 
100  in  10       ,,  „  „  36 


SNOWDROPS. 

Double  or  Single,  selected,  large  bulbs, 

Per  1000,  215. ;  per  100,  2s.  6d. 


For  other  Flowering  Bulbs  and  Roots  see  our 
AUTUMN    CATALOGUE. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,   OLD   MILLGATE,    MANCHESTER. 


BEAUTIFUL     |W 


-,s 


FLOWERS 


AT    CHRISTMAS 

May  be  secured  by  planting 


SUTTONS 


FORCING  BULBS 


SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 
OF  BOLBS 

Most  suited  for  Late  Summer 
and  Early  Autumn  Potting, 


INCLUDING 


EARLY      ROMAN       HYACINTHS, 

DOUBLE   ROMAN   NARCISSUS, 
PAPER   WHITE   NARCISSUS,  SNOW- 
DROPS, CROCUS,  JONQUILS, 
DUC   VAN   THOL   TULIPS,  SCILLAS, 
&c,  &c,  at 

42s.,  31s.  6d.,  21s.  and  10s.  6d. 

each. 


ROMAN  HYACINTHS 

(.TOff    FORCING).  s.  d. 

Single  White per  dozen      3    6 

(|  , ..  ..  per  rco     25     0 

EARLY    NARCISSUS 

(FOR    FORCING).  s.    <L 

Double  Roman     . .     per  dozen  2s.  6d. ;  per  ioo    17    6 
Paper  White  „       2s.  Od.:       ,,       14    0 


SUTTONS'   HYACINTHS 


(FOR    FORCING). 
50  Hyacinths,  in  25  named  varieties 
25  „  25      .. 

12  „  12      ,, 


s.  d. 

42  0 

22  6 

12  0 


EARLY  TULIPS,  Singled  Double 

(FOR    FORCING).  s.    d. 

100  Tulips,  in  10  varieties 15    0 

50         „            io        8    0 

25         „             5        4    0 

12         .,             4        2    0 


For  full  particulars  of 

SUTTONS'  Choice  FLOWER  ROOTS 


SUTTONS' 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE, 


Gratis  and  post-free  on  application, 


{uddonJm 


THE      QUEEN'S      SEEDSMEN, 

and  by  Special  Warrant  to 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 
BEADING,    BERKS. 


THE 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,    1882. 


THE   GENUS  GLADIOLUS. 

OF  the  genus  Gladiolus  about  ninety  species 
are  now  known  to  exist.  Of  these  about 
a  dozen  inhabit  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and 
Northern  Africa,  twenty  the  high  mountains 
of  Tropical  Africa  and  Madagascar,  and  the 
other  fifty  or  sixty  various  parts  of  Cape  Colony, 
more  especially  the  southern  and  eastern  pro- 
vinces. 

The  European  and  Oriental  species  are  all 
closely  allied  to  one  another  in  general  habit, 
but  show  two  types  of  structure  intheseeds.  The 
handsomest  are  G.  segetum  (Sot.  Mag.,  t.  719), 
which  is  widely  spread  in  cultivated  land 
through  the  Mediterranean  region  and  southern 
half  of  Europe,  and  has  globose  seeds  ;  and  G. 
byzantinus  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  874),  which  has  flat 
discoid  seeds.  A  third  species,  G.  illyricus,  of 
more  slender  habit  and  with  narrower  leaves 
and  smaller  flowers,  is  found  wild  in  the  New 
Forest  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  a  fourth,  G. 
communis  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  86  and  1575),  is  widely 
distributed  through  the  southern  half  of  Europe. 

The  African  Gladioli  fall  into  three  sub- 
genera—Gladiolus  proper,  Hebea,  and  Schweig- 
gera. 

Schweiggera  is  marked  by  its  numerous  small, 
tightly  packed  flowers,  of  which  all  the  six  seg- 
ments have  a  very  small  blade  and  a  very  long 
claw,  and  by  its  rigid  brown  spathe-valves. 
There  are  only  two  species,  both  of  which  are 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town,  and  only 
worth  growing  in  a  botanical  garden. 

Hebea  is  distinguished  by  the  segments  of  the 
perianth,  especially  the  three  lower  ones,  being 
furnished  with  a  very  distinct  claw.  Of  the  nine 
species  only  one  is  showy  enough  to  be  of  any 
value  for  horticultural  purposes,  and  it  is  rarely 
seen  in  cultivation.  This  is  G.  alatus  {Bot.  Mag., 
t.  5S6),  marked  by  its  dwarf  habit,  short  divaricat- 
ing sword-shaped  leaves,  and  few  large  bright  red 
flowers,  with  orbicular  divisions,  narrowed 
suddenly  to  a  very  distinct  claw.  A  robust 
broad-leaved  variety  of  the  same  species,  called 
G.  namaquensis,  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
ATagazine,  t.  592,  and  substantially  the  same 
variety,  under  the  name  of  G.  equitans,  is 
figured  by  Andrews  in  the  Botanical  Reposi- 
tory, tab.  122.  A  new  species  of  this  section 
was  discovered  lately  by  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson, 
in  his  exploration  of  the  mountains  round  Lake 
Nyassa. 

Of  the  true  Gladioli  we  have  first  a  series  of 
species  with  narrow,  often  convolute  leaves,  and 
oblong  acute  perianth-segments,  of  which  G. 
tristis  is  the  type.  The  twelve  species  of  this 
group  are  none  of  them  much  cultivated.  The 
type,  G.  tristis,  which  is  figured  in  the  Botan- 
ical Magazine,  t.  272,  has  very  narrow  leaves, 
half-orbicular  in  transverse  section,  and  three 
or  four  dull  yellowish-white  flowers  with  ob- 
long acute  segments,  in  a  very  lax  spike. 
Thunberg's  G.  grandis  is  hardly  more  than 
a  variety  of  G.  tristis,  with  a  more  robust 
habit  and  larger  flowers.  G.  recurvus  {Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  57S)  (often  called  maculatus),  has 
yellowish-white     flowers,    with    copious    small 
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purplish-black  dots.  G.  gracilis  of  Jacquin 
{Sot.  Mag.,  t.  562)  is  like  a  small  tristis  of 
slender  habit  with  pale  lilac-blue  flowers.  G. 
angustus  has  narrow  flat  leaves,  and  a  few  large 
pure  white  flowers  with  a  very  distinct  spade- 
shaped  blotch  on  the  three  lower  segments.  G. 
cuspidatus  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5S2)  differs  mainly 
from  the  last  by  having  all  the  perianth  seg- 
ments lengthened  out  into  a  long  point. 

Next  we  come  to  a  series  of  species  marked 
by  narrow  leaves  in  combination  with  obovate 
obtuse  perianth  segments.  The  principal  Cape 
species  of  this  set  are  G.  brevifolius  and  G.  vil- 
losus,  in  both  of  which  the  flowers  are  small  and 
few  in  number.  There  are  several  allied  small- 
flowered  Angolan  kinds,  and  three  or  four  more 
showy  ones  from  Central  Africa,  and  a  very 
fine  one  from  Madagascar  (G.  Garnieri  of  Piatt, 
G.  ignescens  of  Bojer),  which  are  not  yet  intro- 
duced into  cultivation. 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  the  series  to  which  all 
the  large  handsome  cultivated  kinds  belong, 
and  which  is  marked  by  its  robust  habit,  ensi- 
form  leaves  and  obovate  much  imbricated  peri- 
anth segments.  There  are  nearly  thirty  species 
of  this  series  now  known,  and  they  fall  into 
four  groups,  as  follows  :— 

First  the  Parviflori,  distinguished  by  their 
comparatively  small  flowers.  Of  these  the 
most  valuable  for  decorative  purposes  are  two 
species  of  comparatively  recent  discovery — G. 
purpureo-auratus,  from  Natal,  represented  in  the 
centre  of  the  large  coloured  plate  issued  with 
the  present  number,  with  yellow  flowers  and 
much-imbricated  orbicular  segments,  the  two 
lower  of  the  inner  three  marked  with  a  large 
very  distinct  spade-shaped  reddish-brown 
blotch  in  the  centre  ;  and  G.  Papilio  (Bot.  Mag, 
t.  5565),  shown  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
plate,  from  Natal  and  the  province  of  Colesberg, 
with  pale  lilac  flowers,  with  the  lower  segments 
marked  in  the  centre  with  a  large  reddish  blotch 
with  a  yellow  border.  Three  other  species  of 
this  group  have  been  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine— G.  ochroleucus,  tab.  291 ;  G.  Eck- 
loni,  tab.  6335  ;  and  G.  sericeo-villosus,  tab. 
5427  :  but  these  are  not  nearly  such  fine  plants 
as  the  two  our  artist  has  selected,  and  they  are 
all  three  rare  in  cultivation. 

Of  the  Blandi,  marked  by  their  large  funnel- 
shaped  flowers,  varying  in  colour  from  pure 
white  to  rose-red,  the  oldest  and  best-known 
species  is  G.  blandus  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  625), 
of  which  there  are  a  great  many  varieties,  one 
of  the  finest  of  which  is  shown  in  the  centre  of 
our  plate.  G.  Mortonianus  of  Herbert  (Bot. 
Mag-,  t-  3680)  is  closely  allied  to  G.  blandus,  and 
so  also  is  Herbert's  G.  oppositiflorus,  which 
differs  from  it  mainly  by  its  more  robust  habit  and 
more  numerous,  more  closely  packed  and  more 
spreading  flowers.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Madagascar,  but  this  should  be  verified,  as  it 
has  not  been  in  any  of  the  numerous  parcels 
we  have  lately  received  from  the  interior  of  that 
island.  G.  undulatus,  Milleri,  and  floribundus 
are  all  three  near  G.  blandus,  but  the  perianth- 
segments  are  more  obtuse.  G.  hirsutus  of  Jac- 
quin is  a  well  marked  species  of  this  group, 
distinguished  by  its  rose-red  flowers  and  strongly 
ribbed,  hairy  leaves.  A  new  species  of  this 
group,  G.  brachyandrus,  with  bright  pale  scarlet 
flowers  and  very  short  stamens,  has  lately  been 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (tab.  6463) 
from  bulbs  sent  from  the  highlands  of  the  Zam- 
besi country  by  Mr.  John  Buchanan,  and  raised 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  by  Mr. 
Sadler. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Cardinales,  which  have 
the  same  open,  funnel-shaped  perianth  as  in 
the  Blandi,  but  in  which  the  colour  is  a  bright 
deep  crimson  or  scarlet.  Only  three  species 
are  known,  and  these  all  come  from  the  Cape. 
The  type,  G.  cardinalis,  figured  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
135,  with  its  funnel-shaped  flowers,  acute 
bright  red  segments,  the  three  lower  reflex- 
ing,  and  running  off  to  white  towards  the  claw, 
has   been   known    for   nearly   a   century,   ana 


has  been  probably  the  most  widely  culti- 
vated and  best  known  of  all  the  Gladioli.  The 
two  other  species  are  G.  splendens,  which  figures 
conspicuously  on  the  right-hand  side  of  our 
large  coloured  plate — a  very  fine  plant,  recently 
introduced  from  the  mountains  of  the  province 
of  George,  with  large  imbricated  segments  of 
the  brightest  crimson,  broader  and  more  obtuse 
than  in  the  old  familiar  species  ;  and  G.  cruen- 
tus  (Bot.  Mag.,X.  5S10) — the  conspicuous  bright- 
coloured  species  in  front  of  Papilio  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  plate— a  Natal  plant,  with  a 
widely-expanding  limb,  and  bright  scarlet, 
oblong-obtuse,  much  imbricated  segments,  the 
three  lower  as  obtuse  as  the  three  upper,  but 
spotted  with  red  on  a  pure  white  ground  in  the 
lower  half. 

Last  of  all  we  have  the  Dracocephali,  or 
Snake's-head  Gladioli,  in  which  the  upper  seg- 
ment of  the  perianth  stands  forward  from  the 
others  even  when  the  flower  is  fully  expanded, 
like  the  head  of  a  viper  when  it  is  going  to  spring. 
Of  this  group  the  old  familiar  type  is  G.  psitta- 
cinus,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  G.  natalensis, 
which  is  figured  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3032,  and  was 
introduced  from  Natal  half  a  century  ago.  G. 
Cooperi  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6202),  which  appears  at 
the  back  of  our  plate,  is  very  closely  allied  to 
psittacinus,  differing  mainly  in  its  more  acute 
perianth  segments.  The  grand  novelty  of  this 
group  of  recent  introduction  is  Gladiolus  Saun- 
dersii  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5S73),  another  discovery  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Cooper's — the  prominent  bright- 
coloured  species  on  the  right-hand  side  of  our 
plate — which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
plant  will  be  likely  to  keep  up  the  memory 
of  the  great  horticulturist  we  have  lost  so 
lately,  from  generation  to  generation  of  bulb 
lovers.  The  fourth  Cape  species  of  this  group, 
G.  dracocephalus.(5»/.  Mag.,  t.  58S4),  is  very 
distinct,  but  not  of  much  horticultural  value. 
It  has  large  flowers  of  a  decided  Snake's-head 
type,  with  fine  crowded  purplish  lines  on  a 
greenish  ground.  There  is  another  Natal 
Snake's-head  species,  G.  aurantiacus,  with  large 
bright  yellow  flowers,  which  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  ;  a  fifth,  G.  decoratus,  in  Zambesi- 
land  ;  two  in  Angola,  and  a  very  fine  one  that 
has  its  headquarters  in  the  mountains  of  Abys- 
sinia. None  of  these  species  have  yet  been 
brought  into  cultivation. 

Of  the  innumerable  hybrids  which  have 
been  raised  in  gardens,  many  of  which  are 
better  known  in  trade  lists  than  the  original 
wild  types,  such  as  G.  gandavensis,  brenchleyen- 
sis,  Colvillei,  ramosus,  and  Lemoinei,  I  shall 
not  say  anything  now.  J.  G.  Baker. 


THE   GLADIOLUS   AND    ITS 
CULTURE. 

While  recently  admiring  a  very  fine  group  of 
Gladiolus  spikes  at  an  exhibition,  a  noted  horticul- 
turist remarked  to  me  "The  spikes  are  very  pretty 
indeed,  but  the  Gladiolus  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  of 
garden  flowers  to  cultivate,"  and  I  felt  very  much 
inclined  to  endorse  his  statement.  We  have  grown 
the  hybrids  of  G.  gandavensis  for  many  years,  but 
during  the  last  few  years  our  efforts  to  obtain  good 
results  have  not  been  successful  ;  still,  as  we  learn  as 
much  or  even  more  from  our  failures  as  we  do  from 
our  successes,  the  record  of  our  experience  may  be 
useful  to  others.  Those  who  intend  to  make  a  start 
in  the  cultivation  of  Gladiolus  must  begin  by  pur- 
chasing the  best  varieties  that  can  be  obtained  ;  if  a 
dozen  should  be  too  costly  then  I  would  have  six,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  have  six  really  good  ones  than 
fifty  of  inferior  quality.  The  main  object  in  starting 
with  the  best  varieties  is  to  obtain  a  good  strain  to 
save  seeds  from,  for  to  be  very  successful  in  the 
culture  of  this  or  any  other  florists'  flowers  one  must 
raise  seedlings.  One  of  the  great  charms  of  floricul- 
ture is  having  seedlings  to  anticipate  at  blooming 
time.  I  do  not  know  any  flower  that  is  easier  to 
hybridise  than  the  Gladiolus  or  that  produces  seeds 
more  freely,  at  least  in  the  South  of  England. 

I  began  to  hybridise  and  save  seeds  as  soon  as  the  first 
named  varieties  flowered  in  the  garden,  and  enough 
seeds  were  oblained  to  produce  over  200  plants  ;  the 
seeds  were  sown  in  April,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  ihe 
plants  flowered  the  following'year.  Amongst  them 
were  some'very  fine  varieties  ;  and  one  of  ihem,  which 
was  greally  admired  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Standish, 
was    named     in    his    honour,     and     received    the 


award  of  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  next  year  I  had  a  larger 
batch  of  seedlings,  and  three  or  four  of  them  received 
First-class  Certificates.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  permanent  success  in  the  raising  of  these  seed- 
lings is  the  provoking  manner  in  which  they  degenerate 
alter  the  second  or  third  year.  The  second  year  the 
spikes  do  not  come  so  strong  as  they  do  in  the  first,  nor 
so  strong  the  third  as  they  do  in  the  second,  and  so 
unsatisfactory  were  they  that  not  one  of  my  seedlings 
were  ever  sent  out.  The  best  named  varieties  degene- 
rate in  the  same  manner  as  the  seedlings.  Nearly  all 
the  growers  of  Gladioli  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
complain  that  they  cannot  get  good  spikes  from  their 
bulbs  after  growing  them  a  year.  Still,  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  two  noted  growers  at  least  have  stated  that 
the  Gladiolus  does  not  degenerate  with  them,  viz., 
Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  and  the  Rev.  II.  II. 
I/Ombrain.  Under  these  circumstances  I  have 
often  wondered  what  has  become  of  all  the  fine 
seedlings  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Kelway,  and 
certificated  by  the  Floral  Committee,  for  with  a  very 
few  exceptions  I  have  never  seen  them  in  public  after 
the  first  year.  I  cannot  keep  Mr.  Kelway's  seedlings 
in  health  any  more  than  I  can  my  own  or  the  French 
raised  varieties. 

The  system  of  cultivation  which  I  pursue  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences.  Trench 
the  ground  at  least  2  feet  deep,  if  the  nature 
of  the  soil  admits  of  it.  If  the  soil  is  very  light  and 
sandy,  work  in  a  liberal  dressing  of  cow-manure  ;  on 
heavy  soils  I  would  use  stable-manure.  The  trenching 
ought  to  be  done  early  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the  soil 
is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sun-heat  as  well  as  of 
winter's  frost.  The  surface  should  be  lightly  forked 
over  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  The  time 
for  planting  is  from  March  I  to  the  end  of  April,  or  a 
few  bulbs  may  be  planted  even  later.  The  method  of 
planting  is  to  draw  a  deep  drill  as  if  it  was  intended 
to  sow  Peas.  Place  the  bulbs  in  the  bottom  of  the 
drill  with  a  little  clean  sand  under  and  over  them, 
and  fill  up  the  drill  with  good  loam  free  from  manure 
of  any  kind.  The  distance  apart  should  be  from 
9  to  15  inches  between  each  bulb.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  appear  above-ground,  keep  the  hoe  at  work  to 
keep  them  clear  of  weeds.  As  soon  as  dry  weather 
sets  in  mulch  the  ground  amongst  the  plants,  and 
water  freely.  Some  persons  use  guano  or  other 
manure  water,  but  I  have  never  done  so. 
If  the  spikes  are  intended  to  be  cut  for  exhibition, 
they  must  be  protected  from  rain  and  sunshine  in 
some  way — either  by  a  canvas  tent  being  stretched 
over  them,  or,  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was  an  exhi- 
bitor, place  a  few  sticks  round  two  or  three  plants,  in- 
serting them  firmly  in  the  ground  ;  then  cause  them 
to  meet  at  the  top,  and  pin  a  sheet  or  two  of  news- 
paper over  them.  If  they  are  not  shaded  the  lower 
flowers  fade  before  the  top  ones  open.  A  good  exhi- 
bition spike  should  have  ten  or  eleven  flowers  open  on 
it  at  one  time.  Lifting  and  storing  the  corms  is  done 
in  October,  sometimes  early,  at  other  times  late  in 
the  month  ;  it  is  best  to  take  them  up  in  dry  weather. 
Cut  the  stems  from  the  corms  as  they  are  lifted,  but 
take  care  not  to  shake  off  the  loose  earth  and  small 
bulbs,  which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  shot  to  large 
Peas.  Put  each  variety  into  a  pot  or  box  and  place 
them  in  an  airy  position  until  they  are  dry,  when  the 
small  bulbs  and  earth  must  be  removed  from  the 
corms — the  bulblets  to  be  wrapped  in  paper  with  a 
little  sand,  the  large  corms  without  any  sand. 

Hybridising  for  seed  is  easily  done  ;  as  soon  as  the 
petals  of  the  fresh  flowers  on  a  spike  open,  remove  the 
anthers  before  the  pollen  cases  burst.  In  about 
twelve  hours  the  flowers  will  open,  when  the  stig- 
matic  portion  of  the  flower  may  be  touched  with  the 
pollen  from  a  suitable  variety.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  pots  if  the  quantity  is  not  large,  and  if  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  a  hotbed  the  seeds  will  vegetate 
in  two  weeks.  When  the  plants  are  all  through  the 
ground  admit  air  rather  freely,  and  as  the  season 
advances  the  lights  should  be  removed  entirely  ;  by 
the  end  of  September  they  will  be  ready  to  be  gently 
dried  off.  If  they  receive  water  after  the  leaves  decay 
they  start  into  growth  immediately.  Shake  the  roots 
free  from  soil  as  soon  as  the  leaves  change  colour  or 
decay,  and  wrap  each  variety  in  paper  with  a  portion 
of  dry  soil.  The  Gladiolus,  in  its  many  species  and 
varieties,  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  out-of-doors 
during  the  winter,  and  clumps  will  grow  and  flower 
in  the  same  place  for  more  than  twenty  years,  as  I 
have  seen  in  my  own  expericne-.  J.  Douglas,  Lox 
JorJ,  llford. 
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GRAPES    AT    ST.   FAGAN'S. 

St,  Fagan's  Castle  is  the  Welsh  seat  of  Lord 
Windsor.  It  is  situated  about  six  miles  westward 
of  the  thriving  town  of  Cardiff)  and  during  the  last 
ten  years  the  garden  there  has  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best-managed  in  South  Wales.  Until  the 
spring  of  last  year  the  vineries  were  not  numerous, 
but  at  that  time  a  new  range  was  erected.  This  is  a 
well-constructed  span-roofed  structure,  64  feet  long  and 
22  feet  wide.  It  is  divided  in  the  centre,  one  end 
being  given  up  to  Muscats,  and  the  other  chiefly  to 
Lady  Downe's,  Black  Alicante,  and  Alnwick  Seedling. 
In  making  room  for  the  border,  space  had  to  be  cut  out 
of  the  limestone  rock  to  the  depth  of  3  feet.  This 
forms  the  natural  drainage  and  the  bed  of  the  border, 
which  is  3  feet  deep,  and  composed  of  500  cartloads 
of  good  loam  taken  from  the  surface  of  old  pasture. 
Two  tons  of  half-inch  bones  were  mixed  with  this, 
but  no  other  manure  whatever  was  added,  or  given  in 
any  way. 

The  house  and  border  were  completed  twelve 
months  ago  last  April,  and  then  the  Vines — ordinary 
planting  canes — were  planted  inside,  between  the 
walls  and  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  at  about  5  feet 
apart.  Only  one  rod  was  taken  from  each  root,  and 
the  growth  made  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1SS1 
was  most  satisfactory.  The  top  of  the  house  was 
soon  gained,  and  the  canes  became  as  thick  as  ordi- 
nary walking-sticks.  Although  excessively  strong, 
they  ripened  thoroughly  well,  and  at  pruning-tirae 
last  winter  only  one-quarter  of  the  growth  was  cut 
away  from  the  point  of  each.  This  left  the  rods 
three-parts  up  the  house,  and  they  have  done  won- 
ders this  season. 

At  pruning  time  the  wood  was  found  to  be  so  short- 
jointed,  and  the  buds  so  close  to  each  other,  that  half 
of  them  were  not  wanted  to  supply  the  side-shoots  ; 
but,  had  the  ordinary  course  of  practice  been  fol- 
lowed, all  would  have  been  allowed  to  remain  until  it 
was  seen  which  were  going  to  start  into  growth  and 
which  would  remain  dormant.  But  Mr.  Crossling  had 
more  confidence  in  them  than  is  generally  the  case, 
and  every  bud  was  cut  out  at  pruning  time  excepting 
those  left  to  form  the  side-shoots  and  bear  the  crop  ; 
and  in  doing  this  their  strength  was  not  over-esti- 
mated, as  every  bud  allowed  to  remain  started  freely 
into  growth  at  the  desired  time,  and  they  have  pro- 
duced strong,  short-jointed,  well-developed  branches, 
which  are  carrying  leaves  the  equal  of  which  are  very 
seldom  seen. 

The  strength  and  uniformity  of  development  of 
both  the  wood  and  leaves  is  most  remarkable,  and, 
considering  their  age,  the  crop  of  fruit  they  are  bear- 
ing is  still  more  remarkable.  The  Muscats  of  Alex- 
andria are  carrying  four  and  five  bunches  each,  and 
none  of  them  can  be  less  than  4  lb.,  and  many  of 
them  over  5  lb.,  in  weight.  The  bunches  are  well 
formed,  the  berries  compactly  arranged,  and  above 
the  average  in  size  ;  in  fact,  the  bunches  are  perfect 
models;  and  although  they  are  only  about  half  ripe 
now,  they  give  unmistakable  indication  of  gaining 
the  highest  state  of  maturity.  Madresfield  Court,  in 
the  Muscat-house,  is  equally  satisfactory. 

In  the  other  division  the  Black  Alicantes  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  the  bunches  being  about  4  lb.  each, 
well  formed,  and  spotless  in  the  rich  colour  and  bloom 
which  is  fast  creeping  over  the  handsome  berries. 
The  Lady  Downe's  are  almost  as  large  in  the  bunch 
as  the  Alicantes,  and  the  berries  might  be  compared 
to  those  of  Gros  Colmar.  Alnwick  Seedling  is  doing 
well  here.  It  has  grown  as  well  as  any  of  them,  and 
its  large  handsome  clusters  of  fruit  make  it  a  formid- 
able rival  to  the  Alicante  ;  in  fact,  as  seen  growing 
side  by  side,  I  think  it  is  the  best  of  the  two,  as  the 
fruit  of  the  Alnwick  Seedling  is  remarkably  rich  in 
colour  and  firm  in  the  flesh,  and  without  that  undue 
quantity  of  seeds  which  detracts  from  the  perfection 
of  the  Alicante. 

Not  an  insect  or  blotch  is  to  be  found  on  one  of  the 
leaves  in  these  vineries.  Everything  bears  the  stamp 
of  perfection.  From  time  to  time  we  have  seen  many 
vineries  of  the  same  age,  and  of  all  ages,  but  to  this  we 
give  the  palm.  In  eighteen  months  they  have  been 
brought  to  a  condition  which  years  are  wanted  to 
attain  as  a  rule,  and  few  indeed  reach  their  state  at 
all ;  and  certainly  they  cannot  be  characterised  as  a 
mere  flash  in  the  pan  ;  every  inch  of  their  appearance 
disproves  this,  and  the  fact  that  the  borders  were  made 
without  any  rich  manure  is  a  guarantee  that  their  fine 
growth  is  not  the  result  of  gluttonous  or  temporary 
feeding.  Discriminator* 


BODORGAN. 

The  situation  of  Bodorgan  is  not  altogether  what 
one  would  choose  for  a  residence — wide  tracts  of  low 
moor  or  bog  land,  monotonous  and  dreary,  ditches 
and  creeks  which  give  the  impression  that  high  tide 
never  can  visit  them  any  more — if  ever  it  did,  archi- 
tectural remains  not  attractive  except  to  the  specialist, 
cottages  of  the  peasantry  not  picturesque,  the  language 
of  the  people  a  bar  to  conversation.  What  would 
the  benighted  Saxon  wayfarer  do,  for  instance,  who 
wished  to  find  his  way  to  a  place  with  sixteen  syllables 
and  fifty-three  letters  to  its  name,  all  more  or  less 
unpronounceable  by  him  in  the  detail,  and  wholly  so 
in  the  aggregate  ?* 

For  all  this  it  is  clear  the  place  would  have  great 
attractions  for  the  naturalist  and  the  sportsman,  while 
the  mere  tourist  would  be  consoled  for  the  dreary 
flatness  of  Anglesea  by  the  distant  vision  of  the 
mountain  peaks  of  Carnarvonshire.  In  the  midst  of 
this  scenery,  Bodorgan,  the  estate  of  Sir  G.  K. 
Meyrick,  lies  as  an  oasis.  Some  former  proprietor 
has  provided  rest  and  beauty  for  the  eye,  as  well  as 
shelter  from  the  fierce  blasts  which  sweep  over  the 
land  from  the  sea,  by  judicious  plantations  of  Oak, 
Sycamores  and  Coniferous  trees,  within  whose  pro- 
tection noble  Conifers  and  shrubs,  which  remind  us 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  of  Devonshire  rather  than  of 
North  Wales,  rear  their  lofty  heads  or  startle  us  by 
their  vigorous  development.  Winter  here  is  evidently 
not  the  same  winter  as  is  experienced,  as  a  rule, 
further  south.  Frost  is  hardly  dreaded,  for  it  is  never 
severe  or  of  long  duration,  but  fierce  blasts  from  the 
sea  leave  their  traces  only  too  plainly.  Where,  how- 
ever, a  little  shelter  can  be  given,  there  the  Conifers 
luxuriate,  Cupressus  macrocarpa  is  at  home,  Pinus 
insignis  forms  grand  trees — one  specimen  we  measured 
has  a  trunk  6  feet  in  girth  at  breast-height.  Pinus 
Jeffrey!,  Picea  Menziesii,  Thuiopsis  borealis,  and 
Lawson's  Cypress  form  fine  specimens.  Araucarias 
abound,  and  but  for  the  cruel  winds  would  have  made 
noble  specimens.  One  is  about  43  feet  in  height,  with 
a  girth  of  trunk  of  6  feet  at  breast-height.  Speaking 
of  Araucarias,  Mr.  Ellam  pointed  out  to  us  a  singular 
instance  of  the  formation  of  a  fresh  leader  on  the 
trunk  of  a  fine  Araucaria,  the  top  of  which  had 
been  broken  off  by  the  wind.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  very  unusual  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
leader  by  an  Araucaria,  the  interesting  feature  here 
was  the  length  of  time  that  must  have  elapsed 
after  the  injury  before  the  new  leader  was  formed. 
Put  a  short  stake  into  the  middle  of  a  big  Globe 
Mangel,  and  stick  that  on  the  end  of  a  thick  Arau- 
caria stem,  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  this  specimen. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  shrubs  may  be  men- 
tioned a  Myrtle  (against  a  wall  it  is  true),  13  by  20 
feet ;  while  Rhododendrons,  Hollies,  especially 
Hodgin's  variety,  Escallonia  macrantha,  Veronica 
Traversi,  Hydrangea  paniculata,  Viburnum  plicatum, 
Choisya  ternata,  and  the  Chusan  Palm,  all  flourish. 

Two  or  three  big  bushes  of  Osmanthus  Aquifolium, 
15  or  more  feet  through,  are  the  biggest  of  the  kind 
we  ever  set  eyes  on,  and  they  are  the  more  interesting 
as  they  afford  conclusive  proof  of  a  fact  (established, 
indeed,  by  herbarium  specimens),  of  the  identity  of  the 
two  species  as  illustrated  by  us  in  these  columns  in  1S77, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  239.  The  variegated  variety  is  naturally  less 
robust,  but  still  forms  a  fine  bush.  But  if  our  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  shrubs,  what  was  our  sur- 
prise to  see  one  of  the  lawns  carpeted  with  Selaginella 
Kraussiana.  The  plant  has  quite  established  itself, 
and  so  far  from  disappearing  is  spreading — a  fact 
which  offers  great  temptations  to  the  experimenter. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  the 
winter  temperature  is  mild,  the  summer  sun  is  only 
very  moderately  intense. 

The  houses  under  Mr.  Ellam's  charge  are  in  good 
condition,  the  crops  regular  and  uniform,  and  the 
quality  good.  In  the  Peach  case  Mr.  Ellam  finds 
Stirling  Castle  preferable  to  Royal  George,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  subject  to  mildew.  Rivers'  Early  Orange 
Nectarine,  and,  of  course,  Lord  Napier,  are  well 
thought  of  here.  In  one  of  the  Grape-houses,  owing 
to  circumstances,  the  Vines  are  grown  in  what  may  be 
termed  a  tank-border  against  a  back  wall,  the  roots 
being  in  a  kind  of  box  2  feet  in  width  by  3  feet  in 

"  The  name  of  the  parish  in  question  is  Riven  in  the  guide- 
books as— L  lanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerchwyrnd- 
r  obwllt  y  sihogogog  och  (sic,)  It  is  fair,  however,  to 
say  that  on  the  maps  the  word  ends  at  the  expiration  of  the 
second  order  of  As,  and  that  in  conversation  the  word  is  shortened 
to  Llanfair  P.G. 


depth.  Abundance  of  water  and  manure  being  sup- 
plied, the  Vines  furnish  as  good  crops  in  proportion 
as  those  in  which  the  roots  have  more  root-range. 

The  original  glass  fruit  wall  erected  by  M'Fwen  is 
still  in  use  here,  but  it  does  not  find  favour  with  Mr. 
Ellam,  being  so  cold  and  draughty  that  the  trees  do 
not  ripen  their  wood  in  it  even  so  well  as  they  do 
out-of-doors.  It  occurred  to  us,  however,  that  if  the 
plan  of  ventilation  were  altered,  and  especially  if  more 
piping  were  put  in,  these  constructions  might  still  be 
made  very  serviceable  in  certain  situations,  though 
they  would  never  be  so  useful  as  a  well  constructed 
house.  Like  most  other  gardeners  now-a-days,  Mr. 
Ellam  has  to  supply  almost  unlimited  cut  flowers  and 
Ferns  for  bouquet  and  other  decorative  work.  Adian- 
tums  planted  out  under  the  stages,  grown  in  troughs 
under  the  lights  at  their  junction  with  the  wall,  and 
in  any  similar  place,  are  proved  to  answer  better  than 
when  grown  in  pots.  A  very  large  quantity  of  the 
variegated  Panicum  is  grown  under  like  conditions. 
A  special  fernery,  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  in 
the  natural  style,  forms  one  of  the  features,  and  a  very 
beautiful  one,  of  the  gardens  at  Bodorgan.  Altogether 
the  wanderer  in  Anglesea  of  gardening  proclivities 
will  find  a  great  deal  to  interest  and  instruct  him  in 
the  delightful  gardens  of  Bodorgan,  over  which  Mr. 
FMlam  presides  with  so  much  intelligence  and  ability. 
The  Rambler. 


THE   WHEAT   MILDEW. 

Can      Wheat     Mildew     Propagate     Itself 
Apart  prom  the  Barberry  ?— If  any  botanist  or 
agriculturist  residing  in  Norfolk  or  in  the  Fen  district 
were  asked  whether  Wheat  ever  became  mildewed 
without  the  presence  of  the   Barberry  he  would  un- 
hesitatingly answer  in  the  affirmative,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  the  Wheat  mildewed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  every  year,  while  the  Barberry  is  a  very 
rare   shrub   with   us.     This   is  one  of  the   strongest 
arguments  used  by  those  who  oppose  the  theory  of 
the  heteroxism  of  Puccinia  graminis,  but  apart  from 
this   consideration    it   is    of    importance   practically. 
Nothing  seems  more  natural  than  to  suppose  the  pro- 
mycelium  spores  of  Puccinia  graminis  should  pene- 
trate the  leaf  or  stem  of  the  Wheat  plant  through  the 
epidermis  by  their  germ-tubes,  and  so  give  rise  to  the 
Uredo.    But  De  Bary*  distinctly  says  : — "  The  germi- 
nation of  the  spores  formed  by  the  promycelium  gave 
me  previously  the  unexpected  result  that  the  germ- 
tubes  do  not  bore  through  the  epidermis  of  the  host 
plant.     In  various  parts  of  Triticum   repens,  T.  vul- 
garis, and  Avena  sativa  they  remained  as  if  they  had 
been  sown  upon  glass.     The  tubes  turned  irregularly 
in  the  most  different  directions,  and  died  off  quickly  ; 
the  grass  plant  on  which  they  were  sown   remaining 
intact. "     It  is  obvious  that  De  Bary  is  clearly  decided 
in  his  own  mind  that  these  promycelium  spores  do  not 
penetrate  the  epidermis  not  only  of  Wheat,  but  also  of 
Twitch  and  Oat  plants.     In  my  former  paper  on  this 
subject f   two   experiments   are    mentioned,    one    of 
which  was  unsuccessful  ;  but  in  the  other,  performed 
on  April  17,  1SS2,   five  Wheat  plants  were  infected 
with  freely  germinating  promycelium  spores  of  P.  gra- 
minis ;  on  April  24  the  plants  were  uncovered,  and  on 
May  7  the  true  Uredo  graminis  appeared  upon  one 
plant.  From  the  fact  of  these  plants  being  exposed  to 
accidental  infection  from  the  atmosphere  from  April  24 
to  May   7    a   source   of  possible   error    is  admitted, 
which  considerably  dimishes  the  value  of  this  culture, 
for  although  this  experiment  was  performed  at  a  time 
of  year  when  the  spores  of  Uredo  graminn  and  .F.ci- 
dium   berberidis    were   exceedingly   unlikely    to    be 
blowing  about  in   the  atmosphere,  yet  my  last  year's 
experience   in   Uredine  culture   impressed   me    very 
strongly  with  the  extreme  care  necessary  to  exclude 
error  from  the  entrance  of  foreign  spores.     Still,    it 
must    be  remembered   that  the  central   plants   were 
growing  all  the  time  this  experiment  was  going  on  in 
the  open  air  in  the  same  garden,  and  yet  showed  no 
traces  of  the  fungus.     This  experiment  was   repeated 
later  on  in  a  more  careful  manner.     On  June  29  four 
flower  pots  were   filled  with   earth,  and    had  Wheat 
planted  in  them.     They  were  at  once  placed  under 
two   bell-glasses.      Next   day  some    pieces  of  grass 
with  abundance   of  last  years   Puccinia  graminis  on 
them  were  laid  upon  two  of  the  flower  pots  under  one 
of  the  bell-glasses.     The  P.  graminis  had  not  at  that 

'    De    Bary,  Nene  Untersuchuttgen   uber   Uredtrtcen,  p.  24 
t  Plow-right,  Gardener*  Chronicle,  Augu.  t  19,  1882,  p.  233. 
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time  germinated  ;  it  had  been  for  some  time  in  my 
study,  and  previously  to  being  employed  in  this 
experiment  was  soaked  for  about  a  week  in  pure 
water.  The  pots  were  watered  and  examined  from 
time  to  time,  and  on  July  2S  the  Wheat  growing  in 
the  pots  on  which  the  grass  stems  were  laid  had  true 
Uredo  graminis  upon  it.  The  other  Wheat  plants 
remained  free  from  the  fungus  up  to  the  end  of  August. 
The  bell-glasses  were  thoroughly  cleansed  before 
being  used,  by  being  washed  inside  and  out  with  a 
strong  solution  of  cupric  sulphate.  The  earth  used 
was  purposely  taken  from  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface  so  as  to  be  free  from  stray  Uredo  spores,  and 
the  flower-pots  were  new  ones.  The  plants  were 
uncovered  for  watering  three  or,  at  the  most,  four 
times,  and  then  only  for  a  few  seconds.  The  grass 
on  which  the  P.  graminis  was,  was  cut  into  short 
pieces,  and  laid  flat  upon  the  earth,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  young  Wheat  plants  appeared  above 
the  surface  they  came  into  direct  contact  with  it. 
Some  light  will  also  be  thrown  upon  this  subject  by 
the  investigation  of  the  other  hetercecismal  Puccinia. 
P.  rubigo  vera  has  this  year  been  extremely  abund- 
ant ;  hardly  a  specimen  of  Holchus  lanatus  exists  in 
this  neighbourhood  without  harbouring  it.  But  the 
/Ecidium  which  occurs  on  various  Boraginacece  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find.  This  Puccinia  recurs  year 
after  year  on  the  same  plants  of  Holchus,  with  no 
Boraginaceous  plant  in  the  vicinity.  Again,  only 
yesterday  I  walked  over  some  pasture  land  not 
very  long  reclaimed  from  the  sea  on  which  Puccinia 
coronata  in  both  the  Uredo  and  Teleutospore 
state  occurred  in  the  greatest  profusion  ;  and  to  my 
certain  knowledge  there  is  no  shrub  of  either  Rhamnus 
frangula  nor  cathartica  within  4  miles.  All  this  points 
to  but  one  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  hetercecismal 
Puccinia:  can  propagate  themselves  without  the  inter- 
vention of  their  .Ecidia. 

The  hetercecismal  Puccinire  at  present  known  are 
all   found   either   upon   grasses   or   carices.     In   this 
county  they  are  seven  in  number,  namely,  P.  graminis, 
with  its  .Ecidium  on  Barberry  ;  P.  rubigo  vera,  with 
its  .Ecidium  on  Boraginacese  ;  P.  coronata,  with  its 
.Ecidium  on   Rhamnus  frangula   and  cathartica  ;  P. 
Molinia;,  with  its  /Ecidium  on  Orchis  latifolia,  &c; 
P.  poarum,  with  its  .Ecidium  on  Tussilago  farfara  ; 
P.   caricis,   with  its  .Ecidium  on   Urtica  dioica ;  P. 
sylvatica,  with  its  .-Ecidium  on  Taraxacum  officinale. 
As  the  .Ecidium  state  is  known  to  be  the  product  of 
the  promycelium  spores,  one  is  led  to  consider  whether 
there  be  anything  in  the  structure  of  the  grasses  and 
carices  inimical  to  the  entrance  of  the  germ-tubes  of 
these  spores.      In  the  passage  already  quoted  from 
De  Bary  he  speaks  of  the  germ-tubes  of  the  promy- 
celium   spores   not    boring   through    the   epidermis, 
and  suggestively  adds  that  "  they  remained  as  if  they 
had    been    sown     upon    glass."       Here    I    believe 
lies  the  explanation,  these  germ  tubes  do  not  bore 
through  the   epidermis   because   they  cannot.      The 
amount  of  silica  in  the  Gramince  is  well  known,  and 
has  been  spoken  of  as  "  Nature's  waterproof  mantle  ; " 
it  may  with  equal  truth  be  said  to  be  "  Nature's  spore- 
proof  mantle."     The  germ-tubes  of  the  promycelium 
spores,  it  will  be  remembered,   are  very  diminutive 
structures  compared  to  most  of  the  Uredo  and  /Ecidium 
spores.     They  are  not  long  enough  to  travel  over  the 
surface  of  the  blade  and  search  for  the  stomata  as 
those  of  the  latter  spore-forms  do.     The  last-named 
germ-tubes  do  veritably  search  tor  the  stomata.     The 
main  tube  almost  always  travels  across  the  blade  at 
right  angles  to  its  long  axis,  sending  off  here   and 
there  short  rectangular  branches  when  it  passes  over 
the  junction  of  two  cells,  as  is  shown  in  figures  in  my 
previous  paper.*      Of  course  the  minute  germ-tube 
of  the  promycelium  spores  is  quite  inadequate  to  do 
this.     There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  these  germ- 
tubes  should  not  enter  any  part  of  the  Wheat  plant 
that  is  not  armour-plated.     In  the  two  experiments 
just  mentioned,  in  which  Wheat  plants  grown  under 
glass   were   so   placed   that    their   plumules  came  in 
contact  with  the  Teleutospores  of  P.  graminis  as  soon 
as  they  came  above-ground,  became  infected  with  the 
fungus,    while   the   central    plant    remained   healthy. 
That  this  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  suggestion  is 
shown  by  the  analogous  case  of  Cystopus  candidus, 
in  which  De  Bary  found  the  plants  became  infected 
with  the  fungus  through  the  entrance  of  the  zoospore 
germ-tubes  into  the  cotyledons.     But  we  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  plumule  as  the  only  vulnerable  point ; 
the  rootlets  may  be  points  of  entrance.     Considering 

*  Plowright,  /.  C,  p.  232,  fij.  39,  a ;  p.  236,  tig  41,  /'. 


how  constantly  stray  Wheat  plants  growing  upon 
manure  heaps  are  affected  with  mildew,  this  mode  of 
entrance  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  under  those 
conditions.  The  roots  and  root-stock  of  the  Wheat 
plant  are  more  likely  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
germinating  Teleutospores  than  when  the  plant  is 
grown  in  the  ground.  The  fact,  too,  of  perennial 
grasses  being  annually  the  hosts  of  various  heterce- 
cismal Puccinia;  would  also  seem  to  indicate  the 
possibility  of  the  plants  being  infected  through  some 
other  channel  than  the  plumule.  These  points  are, 
however,  at  present  only  suggestions,  which  I  hope  to 
put  to  the  proof  next  spring.  Charles  B.  Plowright, 
Kings  Lynn. 


FRUIT    NOTES. 

Apples  on  the  Paradise  Stock.  —  It  seems 
strange,  and  in  many  respects  incomprehensible,  why 
more  market  growers  have  not  before  now  ventured  to 
grow  dwarf  Apples  upon  the  Paradise  stock.  A  few 
select  early  culinary  kinds,  such  as  Dutch  Codlin,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  and  Lord  Suffield,  would  bring  remunera- 
tive prices  before  there  was  anything  like  a  glut  in  the 
market  to  lower  the  returns,  and  in  all  reasonable 
probability  would  more  than  pay  for  themselves  the 
first  season.  This  idea  occurred  to  us  when,  upon  a 
recent  visit  to  Messrs.  Veitch's  Southfield  Nursery, 
we  saw  the  strongest  proof  that  such  a  plan  as  we 
have  suggested  might  be  undertaken  with  every  chance 
of  obtaining  a  profitable  return.  The  little  trees  on 
the  Paradise  stock  are  so  fruitful,  we  were  informed, 
that  the  first  shoot  from  the  bud  produces  plenty  of 
blossoms,  and  the  crops  the  trees  are  bearing  this 
season,  when  fruit  is  so  scarce  everywhere,  ought 
really  to  point  to  some  departure  from  the  beaten 
track  in  Apple  growing.  There  seems  to  be  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way,  if  growers  will  only  exercise  dis- 
crimination in  selecting  free-bearing  varieties  and 
plant  in  a  warm  soil. 

Figs. — One  of  the  remarkable  features  at  Penrhyn 
consists  of  a  fine  Brown  Turkey  Fig  against  a  wall  in 
a  Fig-house.  The  tree  occupies  the  whole  of  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  is  very  prolific.  For  pot-work, 
however,  Mr.  Speed  prefers  Negro  Largo. 

Worcester  Pearmain  Apple.— This  variety  is 
well  worth  cultivating,  if  only  for  its  fine  colour.  At 
two  seasons  of  the  year  Apple  trees  are  very  orna- 
mental— namely,  when  they  are  in  flower  in  May,  and 
again  in  the  autumn  when  they  are  in  fruit.  They 
make  a  good  show  in  the  shrubbery  border  at  either 
season,  and  we  know  of  no  more  striking  ornament  at 
the  present  season  than  a  tree  of  the  above  variety 
with  its  highly-coloured  fruits  brought  into  contact 
with  a  variegated  Aucuba  or  such-like  plant  having 
richly  marked  leaves. 

Lord  Napier  Nectarine.— Much  has  been 
written  recently  in  praise  of  this  variety,  but  however 
deserving  it  may  be  of  such  commendation  for 
cultivation  in  a  warm  soil,  or  under  glass,  it  is  per- 
haps well  to  make  known,  that  so  far  south  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  it  quite  fails  to  ripen  on  a 
cold  clayey  soil,  though  against  a  brick  wall  with  a 
good  aspect,  where  other  kinds  of  Nectarines  and 
Peaches  ripen  perfectly,  and  are  of  excellent  quality. 
A.  S. 

Fig  Culture  in  Pots. — So  many  have  tried  and 
failed  to  cultivate  Figs  successfully  upon  open  walls, 
that  by  this  time  it  might  be  thought  that  the  expe- 
riences of  fruit  growers  would  have  dictated  a  different 
course  of  action.  In  making  this  statement  so  frankly 
we  are  fully  aware  that  there  are  certain  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  that  are  especially  favourable  to 
Fig  culture  out-of-doors.  But  this  does  not  mend 
the  case  of  those  who  are  differently  situated.  What 
is  the  use  of  practice  if,  by  it,  we  are  not  able  to  grasp 
and  even  overcome  difficulties  ?  If  a  garden  will  not 
grow  Peaches,  well,  then,  let  us  direct  our  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  something  else.  So  in  like 
manner,  if  we  cannot,  after  fair  trial,  grow  Figs 
profitably  upon  open  walls  or  planted  out,  should  we 
not  grow  them  in  pots  ?  We  were  forcibly  reminded 
of  this  a  day  or  two  ago  upon  a  visit  to  Messrs. 
Veitch's  fruit  nursery  at  Southfield,  Fulham,  where 
there  are  four  good-sized  houses  filled  with  Figs  in 
pots,  most  of  which  are  bearing  a  good  crop.  Even 
the  non-practitioner  can  hardly  help  seeing  that 
restriction  at  the  root  is  the  main  cause  of  fertility. 
And  if  he  knows  where  to  look  for  the  proof  he  « ill 


find  it  in  the  numerous  brown-coated  rootlets,  white 
at  the  points,  creeping  over  the  surface  of  the  pots,  so 
unlike  those  made  in  a  prepared  border.  We  once 
saw  a  splendid  sample  of  pot  Fig  culture,  where  a 
bush — and  a  big  one,  too — had  fruited  in  the  same 
pot  for  twelve  years  with  the  assistance  of  lop- 
dressings  and  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure.  We 
do  not  even  want  a  special  house  to  grow  Figs  in — they 
can  be  grown  in  a  vinery,  Peach-house,  or  other 
forcing  structure,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
a  good  dish  of  Figs  is  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
dessert.  We  have  overheard  people  say,  "  Oh  !  we 
should  like  Figs  if  we  only  had  a  house  to  grow  them 
in."  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not 
always  those  who  possess  Fig-houses  who  enjoy  the 
greatest  quantity  of  ripe  Figs.  Nor  does  it  even 
require  as  much  skill  to  grow  Figs  as  it  does  to  grow 
a  crop  of  Melons  or  Cucumbers  at  certain  seasons. 
Out  of  a  large  collection  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  nothing 
approaches  the  new  variety,  Negro  Largo,  which 
obtained  the  honour  of  a  First-class  Certificate  at 
South  Kensington  a  short  time  ago.  It  is  of  large 
size  and  is  more  luscious  and  sugary  than  any  other 
known  variety.  There  is  none  of  that  "  mealy  "  taste 
about  it  which  is  said  by  some  to  be  objection- 
able in  Figs,  and  we  are  sure  that  those  who  grow  it 
once  will  continue  to  grow  it,  and  that  those  who 
taste  it  once  will  desire  to  possess  it.  The  best  of 
the  other  sorts  grown  in  pots  are  Brown  Turkey, 
White  Marseilles,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Angclique. 


FLOWERS    FOR    CUTTING. 

At  Penrhyn  Castle  vast  quantities  of  plants  are 
grown  out-of-doors  for  cutting,  so  that  flower-beds  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  are  there  relatively  few. 
The  Castle  itself  is  so  stately  that  it  is  fitting  it  should 
rise  straight  from  the  soft  green  sward  without  terrace 
or  flower-bed.  The  mountains  and  the  sea  are  so 
close  and  so  majestic  that  flower-beds  would  be  an 
impertinent  intrusion,  and,  as  such,  they  are  kept 
away  from  the  mansion  and  placed  where  their 
presence  does  not  jar  with  grander  scenery.  It  may 
be  noted  in  passing  that  there  is  not  summer  sun  or 
heat  enough  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  Iresines  or 
Alternantheras — they  dwindle  rather  than  grow.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speed  has  to  meet  unusual  de- 
mands for  cut  flowers,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
he  manages  to  supply  them.  Without  alluding  to 
Adiantumsand  Eucharis,and  the  usual  provision  of  this 
character,  we  cannot  forbear  to  notice  the  immense 
quantities  of  such  old-fashioned  things  as  the  Oak- 
leaved  and  lemon-scented  Pelargoniums.  They  are 
grown  in  borders,  in  lines  in  the  kitchen  garden — any- 
where, in  fact,  where  room  can  be  found  for  them, 
mixed  with  zonal  and  other  varieties.  The  effect  is 
charming,  the  foliage  forms  so  pretty  a  contrast  to 
the  ordinary  Pelargonium  foliage,  and  is  so  delightfully 
fragrant. 

In  addition  to  these  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Speed 
makes  large  use  of  herbaceous  plants.  There  is  no 
pretence  of  a  regular  herbaceous  border,  but  large 
quantities  of  select  herbaceous  plants  are  grown  in 
borders  for  cutting  purposes.  We  may  enumerate  at 
hazard  some  that  we  saw  in  bloom  at  the  end  of 
August,  as  it  may  be  useful  to  others  to  know  what 
maybe  done  with  these  plants  : — Gaillardias,  summer 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  single  Dahlias,  Krodium 
manescavi,  Pyrethrum  lacustre  and  P.  uliginosum, 
Spiraea  Aruncus,  S.  japonica,  S.  palmata,  Anemone 
japonica  and  A.  Ilonorine  Jobert,  Ilarpalium 
rigidum,  Scabious,  Salpiglossis,  which  endured 
last  winter  without  injury  ;  Eupatorium  Fraseri, 
Fryngium  amethyst  inum,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 
Geums,  Potentillas,  Verbena  venosa,  Polemoniums, 
&c.  There  is  of  course  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
plants,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  are  grown,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  cultivated,  are  worthy 
of  attention.  With  their  aid  there  is  scarcely  a  day 
in  the  year  when  cut  flowers  cannot  be  supplied  from 
the  open  garden,  only  they  must  be  grown  in  quan- 
tities. Narcissus,  Scillas,  and  spring  flowering  bulbs 
are  largely  grown,  as  well  as  Hellebores,  Pxonies, 
Aconites,  Larkspurs,  and  scores  of  other  things  ; 
Hydrangeas  and  Riccarton  Fuchsias  seem  to  grow 
like  weeds,  and  the  leaves  of  Primula  japonica  might 
truly  be  mistaken  for  Lettuces. 


Begonia  florihunda.— This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  autumn-ilowcring  Hegonias,  and  is  well  named 
floribumla.  The  flowers  are  pink  and  white,  and 
whether  they  are  used  for  cutting,  or  the  plants  are 
retained  for  window  or  table  decoration,  they  are 
alike  useful. 
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HOYA  LASIANTHA,  Kortk.  (fig.  57).* 
This  exceedingly  handsome  species,  which  is 
also  known  as  Plocostemma  lasiantha,  has  recently 
been  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  one  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural exhibitions.  It  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  and  was 
first  imported  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Low,  of  Clap- 
ton. When  well  grown,  and  in  good  flowering  con- 
dition, such  as  I  once  saw  it  under  Mr.  Green's  care 
in  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders'  garden  at  Reigate, 
it  forms  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  effective  of 
the  Hoyas.  The  specimen  kindly  sent  me  by  Messrs. 
Yeitch  to  make  this  description  from,  has  a  much 
more  slender  peduncle  than  is  represented  in  the 
Botankal  Mag/situ  at  t.  5oSi,  and  the  hairs  at  the 


abruptly  reflexed  upon  the  pedicel,  with  very  revolute 
margins,  shining  orange-yellow,  the  basal  half  densely 
covered  with  long  soft  white  hairs.  Corona  ochreous- 
yellow,  shining,  the  lobes  erect,  compressed-ovoid, 
channelled  down  the  back.  Borneo.  IV.  E.  Brown, 
Keiv. 

Aglaonema  IIookerianum,  Schott.* 

This  species  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Rew, 
from  Cachar,  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Reenan,  in  1S74,  but  did 
not  flower  until  April  of  the  present  year.  It  is  a  plant 
of  botanical  interest  only,  having  nothing  but  its  dark 
green  leaves  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  horti- 
culturists in  general. 

The  following  is  a  more  complete  description 
of  the  plant  than  has  yet  been  published.  Stem 
about  J  inch  thick,  annulate.  Petioles  dark 
green,  5—9  inches  long,  vaginate  for  about  half 
their  length,  the  free  part  compressed-terete, 
with  a  narrow,  flat  face  in  the  upper  part. 
Lamina  dark  green  above,  a  little  paler  beneath,  un- 
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FlG.    57.  — HOYA    LASIANTHA. 


base  of  the  corolla  lobes  are  not  yellow,  as  there 
represented,  but  white  ;  nevertheless  in  these  parti- 
culars individuals  may  vary.  The  plant  is  easy  to 
cultivate  and  very  free  flowering  ;  the  fluffy  appearance 
given  to  the  flowers  by  the  hairs  at  the  base  of  the 
lobes  at  once  distinguish  this  species  from  all  other 
Hoyas  in  cultivation.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  it  :— 

Stems  long,  climbing.  Leaves  opposite,  quite 
glabrous  ;  petioles  |  inch  long,  terete,  channelled 
down  the  face,  with  a  tuft  of  hard  points  at  the  apex 
of  the  channel  ;  lamina  5 — 7  inches  long,  3 — 4  inches 
broad,  subcoriaceous  (rather  thin  for  a  Hoya), 
elliptic,  ovate-elliptic  or  elliptic  oblong,  base  rounded 
or  sub-cordate,  apex  cuspidate-acuminate,  bright 
green  with  some  pale  greyish  blotches  and  spots 
above,  pale  green  beneath.  Peduncles  2 — 3  inches 
long,  glabrous,  8—12  flowered.  Pedicels  l4— if 
inches  long,  h  line  thick,  glabrous.  Calyx  lobes  ob- 
long obtuse,  not  extending  beyond  the  sinuses  of  the 
corolla.    Corolla  5-lobed  almost  to  the  base,  the  lobes 

Hoya.  lasiantha,  Korthals,  in  Miquel-  Flor.  Ind.  Bat.,  ii. 
p.  526  ;  Plocoittmma  lasiantha,  B!ume,  Mia.  Bot.,  i.,  p.  60, 
f.  14  :  Bot.  Mag.,  t   5081. 


spotted,  6^  —  10  inches  long,  i\ — 4%  inches  broad, 
elliptic,  elliptic-ovate,  or  elliptic-oblong,  acuminate, 
base  rounded,  or  very  shortly  cuneate  into  the  petiole; 
primary  lateral  veins  7 — 9  on  each  side  of  the  midrib, 
ascending,  curved,  and  as  well  as  the  midrib  impressed 
above,  prominent  beneath.  Peduncles  two  or  three 
from  an  axil,  4 — 5  inches  long,  obtusely  subtrigonous, 
dark  green.  Spathe  boat-shaped,  expanded,  2  inches 
I°ngi  f  incn  broad,  apex  mucronate-acute,  base 
decurrent  on  the  peduncle  for  half  an  inch  or  more, 
not  convolute,  light  or  dark  green  outside,  a  little 
paler  inside,  but  nearly  concolorous.  Ovaries  9 — 12 
in  number,  flask-shaped,  green,  style  \  line  long, 
stigma  light  brown,  Male  part  of  spadix  I  inch  long, 
anthers  and  pollen  white.  Berries  oblong,  \ — 1  inch 
long,  \  inch  thick. 

A  native  of  North-Eastern  India  ;  Khasia  (Churra, 
4000  feet,  and  Terrya  Ghat,  250  feet,  Hooker  fil.  and 
Thomson  ;  Griffith,  5982  !)  ;  Chittagong,  0— 1000 
feet  (Hooker  fil.  and  Thomson)  ;  Shapore,  Cachar 
(Keenan).  N.  E.  Brown,  Ktio, 

*  A,  Hooheriamtm,  Schott,  in  Bonfilandia.  1859,  vi'i.,  p.  30  ; 
Prod.  Aroid,  p.  301  ;  Engler,  in  DC.  Monog.  fhanerog.,  ii  , 

v-  438. 
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Plants  in  Flower  in  the  York  Nurseries, 
— At  this  season  there  are  not  so  many  of  these 
plants  flowering  as  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  ; 
it  may  therefore  possibly  prove  interesting  and  useful 
to  some  of  our  readers  if  we  notice  a  few  which 
attracted  our  attention  when  passing  through  these 
nurseries  a  few  days  since.  Amongst  the  herbaceous 
plants  there  were  some  extremely  showy,  especially 
so  Tritoma  uvaria  glaucescens,  with  its  immense 
spikes  of  orange-scarlet  flowers,  with  stems  from  4  to 
6  feet  high  ;  in  fact,  we  never  remember  seeing  this 
plant  so  finely  grown.  There  are  some  useful  things 
among  the  Composites  ;  Helianthus  multiflorus  and 
its  varieties,  simplex  major  and  flore-pleno,  are  fine, 
growing  from  4  to  6  feet  high  ;  the  variety  simplex- 
major  is  a  noble  plant,  flowers  bright  yelllow,  nearly 
6  inches  in  diameter.  Stenactis  speciosa,  with  its 
lilac-purple  flowers,  although  an  old  plant,  is  not  to 
be  despised.  In  the  Coreopsis  family,  too,  we  have 
some  useful  decorative  subjects.  C.  auriculata  is 
tall  and  somewhat  lax  in  growth,  but  the  flowers 
are  large,  and  of  a  deep  orange-yellow.  C. 
precox  and  C.  pumila  are  also  very  nice.  Rud- 
beckia  Newmanni  and  R.  nitida  are  also  use- 
ful kinds  for  autumnal  decoration.  What  singular 
beauty  there  is  in  the  blossoms  of  Gladiolus  purpureo- 
auratus  ;  it  grows  about  3^  feet  high;  the  flowers 
slightly  droop ;  they  are  creamy-yellow  outside, 
internally  yellow,  with  two  distinct  and  heavy  bars  of 
deep  purple  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy  as  a  border  plant. 
Statice  latifolia  is  a  charming  subject  for  autumn  dis- 
play ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Veronica  longifolia 
subsessilis,  Pentstemon  heterophyllus,  P,  JarTray- 
anus,  and  P.  gentianoides,  in  variety.  Fuchsia 
coralina,  F.  gracilis,  and  F.  Thompson!,  are  now  in 
great  beauty  in  the  open  borders.  Campanula 
Sibthorpii  has  small  flowers,  but  they  are  borne 
in  such  profusion  as  to  make  the  plant  attrac- 
tive. Lychnis  vesperlina  flore-plena  is  very  useful, 
continuing  as  it  does  for  so  many  weeks  in 
bloom  ;  the  flowers  are  pure  white  and  very 
double.  Lathy rus  tuberosus,  L.  latifolius,  Rosa 
rugosa,  Hemerocallis  Middendorfiana,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, the  summer-flowering  section  ;  Pyrethrum 
lacustre,  and  many  others,  are  useful  kinds  for 
the  mixed  herbaceous  borders,  &c.  Those  most 
noticeable  among  the  alpine  flowers  at  this  season  are 
the  following  : — Hypericum  decussatum  an  interest- 
ing kind,  with  numerous  flowers  about  1  inch  in 
diameter  ;  Arnebia  echioides  flowering  nicely  on 
the  rockery  ;  Silene  Schafta,  a  most  desirable  plant 
at  this  season  either  as  a  rock  or  border  plant ;  Mazus 
Pumilio,  with  its  Pinguicula-like  flowers,  is  both 
interesting  and  pretty  ;  and  Campanula  hederacea,  a 
delightful  little  subject  for  damp,  mossy  positions. 
Amongst  the  Primulas  we  noticed  two  kinds  in  flower, 
P.  capitata  and  P.  Munroi.  The  pretty  little  trailing 
Linnsea  borealis,  with  its  miniature  Honeysuckle-like 
flowers,  is  here  in  sheets,  and  is  charming.  There  are 
three  species  of  the  Grass  of  Parnassus  finely  in  bloom 
— P.  palustris,  P.  fimbriatus,  and  P.  asarifolia ;  the 
latter  being  by  far  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  genus. 
A  few  of  the  lingering  blossoms  on  the  different  kinds 
of  Cistus  have  quite  a  cheerful  appearance  ;  C.  crispus, 
C.  formosus,  C.  florentinus,  C.  lusitanicus  are  distinct 
and  very  good.  Another  interesting  plant  which  was 
seen  both  on  the  rockwork  and  also  in  the  nursery 
beds  was  a  New  Zealand  Geranium,  G.  Traversi ;  it 
has  long  branching,  prostrate  shoots,  bearing  a  num- 
ber of  large  rosy-pink  flowers,  with  short  purple  veins 
in  the  centre.  Antirrhinum  rupestris  is  a  dwarf  pros- 
trate kind,  with  white  or  creamy-white  flowers,  and 
is  a  pretty  alpine  plant.  The  following  were  also  seen 
in  flower  : — Gaultheria  procumbens,  Erica  Maweana, 
Polygonum  vaccinifolium,  P.  brunonis,  Dianthus 
Seguieri,  Cyclamen  heder^folium  and  the  white 
variety,  Daphne  rupestris,  Tropaeolum  speciosum, 
Colchicum  alpinum,  C.  maximum,  C.  floribundum, 
C.  speciosum,  and  many  others.  .A*.  P. 

Harpalium  rigidum. —  The  fashion  of  late 
seems  to  have  run  on  gigantic  Sunflowers,  which  are 
all  very  well  in  their  way,  and  suitable  for  certain 
positions  ;  but  the  best  thing  among  that  class  of 
plants  is  Harpalium  rigidum,  which  bears  a  profu- 
sion of  medium-sized  bright,  clear  yellow  bloom?. 
Plants  of  this  Harpalium  form  conspicuous  and  fine 
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objects  in  the  foreground  of  shrubs — a  place  for 
which  they  are  well  adapted,  as  in  good  soil  they 
grow  from  3  to  5  feet  high,  and  are  very  striking, 
backed  up  as  they  then  are  with  green  foliage.  Being 
perennial,  and  forming  strong  crowns,  Harpalium 
rigidum  may  be  divided  readily,  the  best  time  for 
doing  which  is  in  autumn  or  spring,  when  any  clumps 
may  be  cut  through  and  transplanted  at  pleasure. 
Like  all  herbaceous  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  it 
requires  good  depth  of  soil,  in  which  it  will  grow 
freely,  and  send  up  numerous  stems  with  plenty  of 
flowers.  J.  S. 


mt\\u\  J|fltes  and  fcanings. 


Work  in  the  Houses. — From  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  the  present  month  is  the  most  favourable  season 
in  the  whole  year  for  giving  the  plants  in  the  East 
Indian-house  a  thorough  overhauling,  and  preparations 
for  this  should  now  be  made  by  getting  a  stock  of 
good  fresh  sphagnum  moss  cleaned  and  selected.  This, 
with  a  few  clean  potsherds,  will  be  all  that  is  required 
to  put  the  majority  of  the  plants  in  this  house  in  good 
order  for  the  winter.  Any  plants  that  may  have  lost 
their  lower  leaves  can  be  lowered  with  less  risk  to  the 
plants  at  this  season  than  at  any  other.  In  severing 
the  stems  of  any  of  the  plants  that  require  lowering 
a  very  sharp  knife  should  be  used,  to  make  sure  of  a 
clean  cut,  otherwise  the  stems  will  be  liable  to  decay, 
and  when  this  happens  disease  soon  shows  itself  in 
the  leaves. 

In  potting  these  plants  the  newly  severed  stem 
should  be  well  buried  in  the  drainage  of  the  pot, 
so  as  to  be  quite  safe  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  damp  sphagnum  moss.  Before  lowering  the 
plants  in  this  way  make  sure  that  they  have 
a  few  healthy  roots  up  their  stems.  These  should  be 
brought  down,  and  carefully  introduced  among  the 
sphagnum  when  potting  the  plants.  Water  liberally 
for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  operation,  and  keep 
a  moist  atmosphere  around  the  plants  to  sustain  them 
till  they  commence  rootingfreely  again.  Plants  that  are 
well  clothed  with  foliage  to  the  surface  of  the  pot  will 
only  need  to  have  the  old  moss  removed  and  new  sub- 
stituted, and  only  a  thin  layer  of  this  will  be  required 
during  the  winter  months.  Young  plants  that  have 
outgrown  their  pots  should  be  moved  into  others  a  size 
or  two  larger,  saving  every  bit  of  living  root  during 
the  operation. 

One  of  the  shyest-rooting  plants  in  this  house 
is  Angroecum  sesquipedale,  and  when  it  gets  leggy 
it  requires  very  careful  handling  to  put  it  safely 
through  the  lowering  process.  It  should  never 
be  attempted  except  when  the  plants  are  throwing  a 
few  young  roots  up  their  stems.  As  the  early- 
flowering  form  of  this  plant  will  soon  be  show- 
ing its  spikes  it  will  be  better  not  to 
interfere  with  them  at  present  ;  but  the  late  or 
spring  flowering  one  may  safely  be  repotted  in  a  fort- 
night's time,  providing  it  has  a  few  healthy  young 
roots  to  sustain  it  till  re-established.  Phatenopsis 
that  are  at  all  slow  in  making  their  growth 
should  now  be  pushed  forward,  and  any  that  are 
getting  their  young  leaves  fully  developed  may  be 
placed  in  the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  to  prevent  them 
from  starting  any  more  foliage  at  this  late  season  of 
the  year.  It  takes  some  weeks  to  fully  develope  a 
leaf  on  these  plants,  and  any  that  start  at  this  season 
are  never  so  fine  as  those  made  by  the  plants  in 
summer.  They  always  lack  substance,  and  are  the 
first  to  show  signs  of  decay  which  often  runs  right 
through  the  plant,  and  reduces  it  to  a  worse  con- 
dition than  a  newly-imported  piece.  In  the  Mexican 
house  the  earliest  plants  of  the  autumn  blooming  Laelias 
will  be  pushing  up  their  spikes,  and  the  bulbs  will  soon 
be  fully  swelled.  When  this  takes  place  a  reduction 
of  water  at  the  roots  will  be  necessary.  Cockroaches 
and  other  insects  are  very  fond  of  the  roots  of  these 
Lxlias,  and  as  the  bulbs  will  be  making  roots  freely 
soon  after  they  are  formed,  the  young  roots  should  be 
carefully  guarded  from  injury,  otherwise  the  plants 
will  not  be  in  the  best  condition  for  making  good 
growths  another  season.  These  plants  need  but  little 
shade  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  as  many  plants 
of  other  genera  are  usually  grown  in  this  house  that 
need  a  little  shade  during  bright  weather,  no  more 
should  be  given  than  is  necessary  for  the  latter. 
y.  Roberts,  Gunncrsbury  Park  Gardens. 


The  Collection  of  Orchids  which  has  been 
recently  established  by  E.  Wischhusen,  Esq.,  at  Lord- 
ship Lane,  Wood  Green,  shows  the  increasing  interest 
that  is  being  taken  in  this  beautiful  class  of  plants. 
The  garden  is  close  to  the  Green  Lanes  station  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  within  easy  distance  of  the 
Alexandra  Talace.  What  makes  this  collection  valu- 
able is  not  so  much  the  size  of  the  plants  at  present, 
as  the  variety  grown  and  what  the  plants  promise  to  be- 
come hereafter  ;  for,  although  the  great  bulk  of  the 
stock — which,  it  may  be  remarked,  fills  four  houses — 
are  small  plants,  yet  they  look  so  thriving  and  healthy 
that,  judging  from  their  present  condition,  it  would 
not  be  hazarding  too  much  to  say  that  many  of  them 
ere  long  will  make  fine  specimens.  The  Dendro- 
biums  come  first  upon  the  list,  and  these  consist  of 
small  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  speciosum,  Far- 
meri,  Ainsworthii  x  ,  Schrbderi,  macrophyllum  and 
macrophyllum  giganteum,  Bensonias,  Dalhousianum, 
fimbriatum  oculatum,  thyrsiflorum,  densiflorum, 
Parishii,  Devonianum,  and  a  small  batch  of  Bry- 
merianum.  In  an  adjoining  house  we  noticed  one  or 
two  good  plants  of  Cattleya  gigas  and  a  small  batch 
of  C.  citrina  doing  very  nicely  on  blocks.  A  long, 
wide  span-roofed  house  in  three  divisions  is  well 
stocked  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  general  assortment 
of  plants  of  different  sizes.  The  medium-sized  plants, 
most  of  them  in  capital  health,  occupy  the  centres  of 
the  houses.  The  first  division  is  filled  with  Maxillaria 
grandiflora,  nigrescens,  and  others  ;  Odontoglossum 
coronarium,  triumphans,  Pescatorei,  crispum  in 
variety,  Warscewiczii,  Ruckerianum,  Wilkianum, 
and  Chestertoni  ;  Oncidiums,  several  good  -  sized 
plants  ;  and  a  considerable  stock  of  Masdevallias, 
chiefly  small  plants  of  Harryana,  Lindeni,  ignea, 
Chelsoni,  Dayana,  infracta  purpurea,  tovarensis, 
trochilus,  bella,  and  others.  The  second  division  is 
filled  with  Cymbidiums,  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus, 
Angra?cum  Kotschyi,  Lycastes,  a  stock  of  Odontoglos- 
sum vexillarium,  Cypripediums  in  great  variety,  in- 
cluding venustum,  Sedeni,  spectabilis,  Lawrenceanum, 
insignis,  and  Maulei  ;  Anguloa  Clowesii  and  uniflora, 
a  good  stock  of  Cattleyas,  comprising  C.  Skinneri, 
Trianae,  lobata,  exoniensis,  Mendelii,  Mossice,  superba, 
amethystina,  and  a  good  many  others  ;  Vanda  cceru- 
lea,  Lcelia  elegans,  and  L.  e.  alba.  The  third  division 
is  stocked  principally  with  East  Indian  Orchids, 
among  which  will  be  found  a  considerable  variety  of 
the  best  species,  such  as  of  Aerides,  Saccolabiums, 
Vandas,  and  Phala^nopsis.  We  noticed  good  plants 
of  Ae'rides  odoratum  and  Fieldingii,  crispum,  Lobbii, 
Veitchii,  and  Schroderi,  Saccolabium  liolfordi,  and 
Phalamopsis  amabilis,  Schilleriana,  grandiflora,  and 
one  or  two  newer  kinds  in  a  healthy  growing  condi- 
tion. From  a  cultural  point  of  view  the  most  note- 
worthy point  is  the  numbers  of  healthy  young  roots, 
which  are  plentiful  upon  large  and  small  plants  alike  ; 
and  the  thorough  cleanliness  observed  everywhere 
shows  that  Mr.  Calvert,  the  gardener,  not  only  under- 
stands Orchids  but  spares  no  pains  to  cultivate  them 
properly. 

Mimicry  in  Orchid  Flowers. — When  I  was  a 
very  young  boy  I  remember  seeing  a  picture  of  the 
Devil  in  a  book  entitled  A  History  of  His  Satanic 
Majesty.  The  appearance  of  his  face  as  therein  repre- 
sented has  never  been  quite  effaced  from  my  memory. 
He  was  represented  with  a  very  long  chin  and  beard, 
an  open  ugly  mouth,  and  four  horns.  You  can  imagine 
my  surprise  the  other  morning  upon  finding  in  my 
houses  an  Orchid  in  bloom  (Stenia  fimbriata),  the 
flower  of  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
face  of  Mephistopheles  as  represented  in  the  book 
referred  to.  Many  of  my  friends  who  have  seen  the 
flower  have  been  highly  amused  with  the  supposed 
likeness  to  the  "old  gentleman."  Alexander  Pater- 
son,  M.J3.,  Bridge  of  Allan. 

Orchid  PEAT.— We  have  lately  had  a  sample  of 
Orchid  peat  sent  us  by  Mr.  II.  G.  Smyth,  horticul- 
tural sundriesman,  17A,  Drury  Lane,  W.C.,  which  is 
stated  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  general  stock,  or,  to 
use  the  owner's  words,  "just  as  it  comes."  The 
sample  is  of  the  very  best  fibrous  quality,  such  as 
Orchid  or  Heath  growers  delight  to  get;  and  we  think 
the  whereabouts  of  such  excellent  material  cannot  be 
too  widely  known.  Considering  the  first  expense  of 
Orchids  and  hard-wooded  plants,  and  their  after-value 
when  well  grown,  cultivators  generally  would  act 
more  in  accordance  with  their  own  interests  if  they 
were  more  careful  in  selecting  potting  material,  of 
which  it  appears  there  is  plenty  of  the  right  quality 
to  be  obtained. 


Rockeries. — The  different  varieties  of  Heaths 
have  made  an  unusually  grand  display  of  bloom  this 
season,  thus  exemplifying  the  great  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  operation  of  clipping  the  plants  over 
with  the  garden  shears  in  the  spring,  as  the  new 
growth  thrown  out,  especially  by  Menziesia  polifolia 
both  purple  and  white,  as  well  as  the  hardy  Heaths, 
and  mediterranea  in  particular,  have  flowered  most 
profusely,  and  for  some  time  have  formed  a  most  con- 
spicuous feature  in  this  department.  This  shows  that 
Heaths  should  enter  largely  into  combinations  where 
the  rocks  are  supposed  to  jut  out  from  the  turf  in  a 
natural  way,  as  such  situations  are  very  well  adapted 
for  them  if  they  are  planted  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  with  the  turf  running  up  close  to  them.  They 
thus  grow  ina  charminglynatural  manner,  very  different 
to  the  effect  produced  by  planting  in  a  bed  of  soil, 
thus  showing  how  much  better  those  varieties  which 
bear  this  annual  clipping  so  well  are  adapted  for  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  rocks,  where  they  are  joined  by 
the  turf,  and  ought  not  to  occupy  the  pockets  amongst 
the  stones,  where  they  soon  outgrow  their  bounds. 
These  remarks,  however,  do  not  apply  to  the  smaller 
growing  sorts  which  flower  in  the  spring,  such  as 
Erica  herbacea  and  carnea,  which  may  occupy 
positions  in  the  pockets,  but  close  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  stones,  over  the  tops  of  which  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  ramble  and  hang  down.  Many  other 
plants  in  this  department  will  require  to  be  frequently 
looked  over  to  prevent  the  strong-growing  sorts  from 
overcrowding  smaller  and  choicer  varieties,  which 
they  are  very  apt  to  do  at  this  season  if  not  reduced 
in  time. 

Hardy  Ferneries. — These  will  require  to  be 
constantly  picked  over  for  the  removal  of  all  decaying 
and  broken  fronds,  which  are  apt  to  accumulate  at 
this  season  ;  seedling  weeds  also  are  apt  to  appear, 
and  must  be  kept  in  check  so  as  to  keep  up  a  neat 
and  trim  appearance  as  long  as  possible. 

Trellises. — These  will  still  require  constant  atten- 
tion. As  the  various  sorts  of  Clematis  go  out  of  flower 
they  will  become  unsightly,  and  will  require  regulating 
by  the  removal  of  the  superfluous  growths  and  tying-out 
the  remainder  neatly;  the  same  attention  must  also 
be  paid  to  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  and  other  ornamental 
climbers,  by  the  removal  of  superfluous  growths  and 
fastening  the  remainder  to  the  walls  or  trellis  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  evergreen  Magnolias,  such  as  the  Ex- 
mouth  variety  of  grandiflora,  form  very  fine  features  on 
such  walls  ;  but  as  they  are  apt  to  overgrow  their 
bounds  at  this  season,  they  must  be  well  thinned  out 
and  refastened,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  the 
retention  of  such  branches  as  indicate  bloom  ;  at  the 
same  time  they  cannot  well  have  too  much  room  for 
development,  and  are  therefore  very  suitable  for 
planting  at  the  gable  ends  of  houses,  or  indeed  in 
any  place  where  they  can  run  up  from  twenty  to  forty 
feet  high.  The  tall  growing  Nasturtiums  of  the 
Brilliant  class  are  very  suitable  for  introducing 
amongst  these  climbers,  and  will  make  a  very  gay 
appearance  at  this  season  ;  they  will  need  a  guiding 
hand  now  and  then,  but  generally  speaking  they  look 
best  where  they  can  ramble  unchecked. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.  —  The  strongest 
layers  should  now  be  in  fine  condition  for  potting  in 
pairs  in  5-inch  pots  to  be  kept  in  a  well  ventilated 
pit  through  the  winter,  and  shificd  in  the  spring  into 
S-inch  pots  for  blooming.  Thorough  drainage  is 
essential  at  each  shift,  and  the  soil  must  be  carefully 
examined  in  order  to  destroy  worms  and  grubs.  Any 
rooted  layers  not  required  for  potting  may  be  planted 
in  raised  beds,  rather  than  in  patches  in  the  mixed 
borders,  as  in  ordinary  soils  a  complete  system  of 
drainage  is  most  essential  to  success,  and  unless  the 
borders  are  naturally  well  drained  this  cannot  be 
ensured  in  small  patches.  Clove  Carnations  are 
rather  more  accommodating,  but  these,  too,  will  flourish 
best  in  a  well-drained  soil,  particularly  a  chalky  one. 

Violets.— If  the  beds  of  Violets  which  were 
planted  from  rooted  suckers  in  May  have  been  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  surface  cultivation  has  been 
followed  during  the  summer,  they  ought  now  to  be  in 
fine  condition  for  flowering  through  the  autumn,  and  if 
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the  ground  is  at  all  poor  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  apply  a  dressing  of  decomposed  manure,  and 
afterwards  cover  that  with  cocoa-fibre,  which  will 
keep  the  flowers  clean.  I  find  that  plants  of  the 
same  type  as  the  Old  Czar  will  generally  throw  most 
bloom  in  the  autumn. 

Dahlias. — The  beautiful  single  Dahlias  have  been 
such  a  feature  in  the  flower  garden  of  late  years,  and 
there  has  arisen  such  an  infinite  variety  of  colours, 
some  of  which  are  so  distinct  and  beautiful,  that  it 
becomes  desirable  to  select  only  the  best,  both  for 
seed  and  as  reserved  roots  for  propagating  from.  So 
many  desirable  sorts  may  now  be  secured  with  com- 
paratively little  care,  that  it  becomes  useless  to  trust 
to  seed  saved  at  random  from  inferior  varieties,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  mark  those  sorts  which  are  to  be 
retained.  John  Co.r,  Kdikaf. 


ifirapes   an6   Uineries. 

Still  keep  the  earliest  house  as  cool  as  possible, 
giving  an  abundance  of  air  night  and  day.  Where  the 
laterals  have  been  allowed  to  ramble  about  freely  after 
the  Grapes  were  cut,  if  not  already  done,  shorten  them 
all  back  to  admit  as  much  light  as  possible.  The  pre- 
sent is  a  good  time  to  top-dress  the  borders,  taking  out 
all  the  old  soil  possible  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and 
adding  a  good  top-dressing  of  turfy  loam,  bones,  and 
charcoal,  filling  the  border  a  few  inches  higher  than  it 
was  previously,  tc  allow  for  the  soil  settling.  After  the 
border  is  finished,  give  it  a  good  watering  with  cold 
wcter  to  settle  the  soil  among  the  roots.  Houses  in 
which  ripe  fruit  is  hanging  must  be  kept  cool 
and  the  atmosphere  dry ;  on  dull  wet  days  do  not 
open  the  front  ventilators  and  use  very  little  fire  with 
a  chink  of  air  on  the  back  ventilators,  but  on  bright 
days  admit  air  freely  both  on  front  and  back  venti- 
lators. If  the  laterals  get  crowded  thin  them  out  to  ad- 
mit light  and  air.  The  latest  houses  of  Hamburghs 
will  now  be  nearly  ripe,  and  should  have  a  little 
fire-heat  on  wet  or  sunless  days  to  assist  them  to 
finish,  giving  air  on  the  front  and  back  ventilators 
according  to  the  weather  outside.  On  dull  days  very 
little  front  air  will  be  required,  and  sufficient  heat  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  light  and  buoyant.  Give  clear 
tepid  water  at  the  roots  when  the  borders  are  dry, 
choosing  a  fine  bright  day  for  the  operation. 
Damping  down  can  now  be  dispensed  with,  except 
on  very  bright  days,  but  if  the  atmosphere  is 
very  dry  a  damping  down  occasionally  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  will  be  beneficial.  Muscats  that  are 
ripe,  keep  as  advised  in  my  last  Calendar.  Still  keep 
those  that  are  ripening  at  a  night  temperature  of  700, 
with  a  rise  of  io°  by  day,  giving  them  plenty  of  clear 
tepid  water  at  the  roots  when  the  borders  are  dry. 
Late  varieties  of  Grapes  for  keeping  through  the 
winter  will  now  be  nearly  ripe  if  started  on 
March  1,  as  advised  in  previous  Calendars,  and 
can  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  650  to  700,  with 
a  rise  of  I0°  by  day.  Keep  a  little  air  on  front  and 
back  ventilators  night  and  day,  increasing  it  as  the 
temperature  rises,  until  mid-day  ;  then  reduce  it  as 
the  sun-heat  declines  in  the  afternoon.  If  wet  sunless 
days  occur  a  few  degrees  lower  temperature  will  be 
better  than  too  much  fire.  Water  the  borders  inside 
with  clear  tepid  water  when  dry,  and  only  damp  the 
house  down  on  the  brightest  mornings.  Go  over  the 
house  weekly  with  a  hair  broom  to  dislodge  the 
spiders,  or  they  will  disfigure  the  bunches  with  their 
webs.  Any  houses  that  were  started  late  and  are 
only  commencing  to  colour  will  require  pushing 
on  to  get  them  ripe,  for  if  not  ripe  by  the  end 
of  September  they  never  keep  well.  Ours  are 
always  ripe  by  the  middle  of  September,  which  I 
think  is  the  best  time,  for  I  find  they  keep  much  better 
than  if  ripened  later.  Thorough  ripening  of  fruit  and 
wood  is  the  great  secret  of  Grapes  keeping  well 
through  the  winter.  Newly  planted  vineries,  or  those 
making  their  second  er  third  years'  growth,  and  the 
growth  is  very  strong,  must  have  fire-heat  in  the  day- 
time with  plenty  of  air  until  the  wood  is  thoroughly 
well  ripened  :  do  not  damp  the  borders  any  more,  but 
give  clear  water  at  the  roots  when  required.  Those 
planted  later  in  outside  borders  will  require  a  little 
fire-heat  for  the  next  few  weeks  to  ripen  off  the  wood, 
when  it  must  be  discontinued  and  the  house  be  kept 
cool :  no  more  damping  down  of  the  inside  paths  will 
now  be  required.  Pot  Vines,  now  that  the  wood  is 
ripening,  must  have  plenty  of  heat  and  air,  with  plenty 
of  water  at  the  roots  and  a  drier  atmosphere.  Joshua 
Atkins,  Locking  Gardens,  Wantage. 
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Fruit  gathering  continues  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant operation  in  this  department.  Apricots  are 
now  over  in  all  but  the  latest  positions,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  see  to  the  removal  of  all  freshly-forming 
growths  induced  by  the  late  rains,  and  to  the  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  trees  by  the  application  of  water  from 
the  garden-engine,  where  projecting  copings  have 
prevented  the  heavy  showers  from  performing  that 
office.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  required  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  vigilance  to  secure  them  in 
their  best  condition  ;  the  excessive  moisture  occurring 
just  at  the  ripening  period  having  caused  the  skin  to 
become  ruptured  in  many  cases,  and  speedy  decay  has 
resulted  where  the  fruits  have  not  immediately  been 
removed  and  placed  under  drier  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. Where  there  is  any  appearance  of  crowding 
in  the  interior  of  the  trees,  all  fruit-bearing  shoots 
can  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  their  burthen  is  removed,  to 
admit  as  much  light  as  possible  to  the  shoots  laid  in 
to  take  their  places  for  next  year  ;  all  sub-laterals  must 
also  be  persistently  removed  as  soon  as  formed,  and 
all  growing  points  of  extensions  stopped  after  this 
lime,  to  arrest,  as  far  as  possible,  further  growth,  and 
concentrate  the  energies  of  the  tree  upon  the  con- 
solidation and  perfecting  of  that  already  formed. 
Note  individual  instances  of  trees  refusing  to  be  thus 
checked,  and  endeavour  to  rectify  when  the  proper 
time  comes  by  drainage,  root-pruning,  lifting  the 
roots  nearer  the  surface,  or  substitution  of  more  suit- 
able soil,  as  the  particular  case  may  indicate  as  neces- 
sary. Prevent  the  appearance  of  red-spider  by  the 
frequent  use  of  water  upon  the  trees  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  gathered,  and  combat  it  if  present  by  the 
addition  of  sulphur  to  the  water,  Too  much  atten- 
tion cannot  well  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  trees  for 
the  next  few  weeks,  for  upon  this  time  depends  the 
following  season's  crop  of  such  wall  fruits  as  are  given 
the  benefit  of  efficient  protection  of  some  description 
in  the  spring.  The  early  Pears  will  require  to  be 
gathered  in  batches  so  as  to  prolong  their  season. 
Codlin  and  other  early  Apples  will  shortly  require  to 
be  gathered,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  down  and 
bruised  by  high  winds  ;  but  see  that  only  those  are  re- 
moved that  are  sufficiently  forward  to  be  liable  to  fall. 
Continue  to  stop  late  growths  on  Pears,  Apples,  Plums, 
Figs,  &c,  and  to  keep  all  extensions  well  fastened 
in  and  secured  from  the  wind.  Preparation  must  soon 
be  made  for  the  protection  of  autumnal-bearing  Rasp- 
berries from  birds.  The  framework  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  netting  over  the  quarter  of  Gooseberries  will 
now  be  in  most  cases  available,  and  will  admit  of  the 
fruits  being  gathered  with  comparative  ease.  Take 
every  opportunity  afforded  by  fine  days  to  destroy 
weeds  on  fruit  breaks,  as  the  dripping  weather  lately 
experienced  has  allowed  them  every  chance  of  estab- 
lishing themselves.  Notes  on  new  varieties  of 
fruits,  and  on  the  most  suitable  of  the  older  sorts, 
should  be  made  while  the  opportunity  offers  of  per- 
sonal comparison  and  inspection  of  their  respective 
degrees  of  hardiness,  cropping  qualities,  and  general 
excellence,  in  order  to  avoid  planting  unsuitable 
varieties  that  may  prove  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and 
a  source  of  disappointment  after  several  years'  labour 
in  establishing  them  as  permanent  trees.  Ralph 
Crosslitig,  Si.  Fagan's. 


strict  attention  to  the  trees  after  the  fruit  is  gathered 
as  it  is  before.  If  the  buds  are  not  lormed  and  well 
matured  before  the  leaves  fall,  they  will  not  form 
afterwards.  In  our  late  house  we  have  had  a  really 
good  growth  on  the  trees,  and  exceedingly  good  fruit. 
As  the  roots  of  all  the  trees  are  entirely  confined  to 
the  pots,  their  main  supply  of  nutriment  is  from 
surface-dressing.  This  season  we  used  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  stable-manure,  with  a  liberal 
proportion  of  Clay's  Fertiliser.  All  the  early,  and 
most  of  the  mid-season  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  have 
been  gathered.  Princess  of  Wales,  a  rather  late 
variety,  has  been  remarkably  fine  this  year  ;  the  fruit 
is  of  large  size,  and  though  it  is  not  usually  highly 
coloured,  the  quality  is  excellent.  Goshawk,  another 
of  the  late  Mr.  Rivers'  seedlings,  is  an  excellent 
Peach,  and  a  much  better  variety  for  pot-culture  than 
Harrington,  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance. 
Prince  of  Wales  is  better  this  year  than  usual.  The 
fruit  of  this  variety  is  just  coming  in  ;  it  is  of  large 
size  and  excellent  quality,  and  the  fruit  also  sets  very 
freely.  Two  excellent  late  Nectarines  are  also  just 
ripening  their  fruit — viz.,  Albert  Victor  and  Victoria  ; 
but  unless  the  fruit  of  the  former  is  well  exposed  to 
the  sun  it  is  neither  highly-coloured  nor  very  richly- 
flavoured,  but  when  at  its  best  it  is  really  a  good 
variety  ;  it  is,  however,  surpassed  for  pot-culture  by 
Victoria,  a  very  fine  Nectarine.   J.  Douglas. 


Che  iDrcharb  House. 

At  p.  207  instructions  were  given  to  repot  any  trees 
that  required  it,  and  that  were  grown  in  the  early 
house.  If  this  was  done  at  that  time  the  trees  will 
now  be  well  established  in  their  pots,  and  they  can 
be  freely  aired  night  and  day,  and  the  nearer  the 
light  they  are  placed  the  better.  If  it  is  seen  that  the 
wood  on  any  of  the  trees  is  not  well  ripened,  these 
should  be  placed  where  the  house  can  be  closed  a 
little  during  the  day,  so  that  they  may  have  a  high 
temperature  and  plenty  of  light.  A  high  night  tem- 
perature is  not  necessary,  as  it  encourages  the  de- 
velopment of  red-spider  and  other  insect  pests.  When 
the  wood  is  well  ripened,  but  not  before,  the  trees 
may  be  plunged  out-of-doors  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse 
until  the  season  comes  round  again,  when  they  have 
to  be  introduced  to  the  house  to  be  started  into 
growth.  I  need  not  say  how  important  it  is  to  keep 
the  foliage  quite  clean  up  to  the  time  that  the  leaves 
fall  naturally  ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  as  important  to  pay 


Che   Pine   Stoue. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  them  scrupulously  free  from 
insects,  for  unless  this  is  done  satisfactory  results 
cannot  be  attained.  The  golden  rule  should  be, 
to  prevent  in  cultivation  contact  with  insect-infested 
plants.  When  mealy-bug  and  white-scale  get  estab- 
lished on  a  stock  of  Pines,  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time 
to  try  to  clear  them.  To  throw  away  a  whole  collec- 
tion is  a  thing  that  cannot  always  be  carried  out,  as  it 
takes  some  time  to  replace  them.  In  the  present  time 
it  will  take  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  to  get 
up  a  new  stock  of  any  size  with  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  succession  plants  of  various  sizes.  It  is  a  costly 
business  to  purchase  a  large  number  of  fruiting  or  suc- 
cession plants,  therefore  the  best  and  most  economical 
way  is  to  grow  on  the  old  stock  and  fruit  them  ;  at  the 
same  time  to  start  a  new  lot  that  are  known  to  be  clean, 
grow  them  on  as  fast  as  possible  in  another  part  of 
the  garden,  or  in  detached  houses,  so  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  contact  between  the  two  sets  of  plants.  In 
checking  the  progress  of  the  mealy-bug  and  white- 
scale  on  the  stock  to  be  discarded,  the  most  efficacious 
way  of  keeping  these  insects  in  check  and  not 
injuring  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  to  get  water  at  a 
temperature  of  150°,  but  do  not  exceed  160.0  With  a 
can  and  rose  pour  it  quickly  over  the  crown,  fruit, 
and  leaves  when  the  fruit  is  in  a  green  state.  The 
insects  soon  lose  their  hold,  and  fall  off  in  great 
numbers.  It  acts  on  the  white-scale  with  marvellous 
effect,  but  the  mealy-bug  is  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  ;  yet  it  keeps  them  in  check.  The  heat  of  the 
water  should  be  correctly  tested  by  thermometers 
specially  made  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  heated 
liquids,  such  as  are  used  by  brewers.  In  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  application  pour  a 
second  lot  at  a  temperature  of  100°  over  the  same 
parts  ;  this  will  wash  off  any  insects  that  are  adher- 
ing to  the  plants,  as  well  as  cool  them  down.  These 
operations  are  best  performed  in  the  morning,  when 
the  plants  are  not  over-stimulated  by  heat.  Many 
remedies  have  been  recommended  from  time  to  time, 
such  as  immersing  the  plants  in  soft  water,  allowing 
them  to  remain  under  water  some  time ;  but  with 
large  plants  this  is  a  long  and  tedious  business. 
After  long  and  continued  trials  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  timely  destruction  of 
the  plants  is  the  only  judicious  remedy.  Where 
any  portion  of  a  collection  of  Pines  is  affected 
do  not  be  tempted  to  keep  back  a  few,  but  resort  to 
rigid  measures  of  extermination,  so  that  all  the  insects 
are  certain  to  be  eradicated.  Before  establishing  a 
fresh  lot  of  Pines  let  the  compartments  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  by  sulphurous  fumes  strongly  applied  when 
the  houses  are  empty.  This  is  the  only  reliable 
remedy.  The  Pine  is  a  clean  plant,  and  when 
in  a  high  state  of  luxuriance  is  seldom  known  to 
be  troubled  with  any  kind  of  insects.  Although  this 
is  the  case  yet  if  grown  in  close  proxmity  to  dirty 
plants  the  Pine  soon  becomes  affected.  D.  Wilson, 
Castle  Hill. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

utch  Bulbs,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
. .   iieroc  &  Morris 
'  Royal     Horticultural     Society  :  Meeting  of 


Monday,       Sept.  it  ■[  Sa'e  ?/  D.u"     , 

,         *n    "I      by  Protheroe  &  Morris 


Tuesday. 


{Royal     Horticultural     Society  :  Meeting  ot 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees,  at  it  A.M. 
Saleol"  Plants,  at  the  Priory,  Walthamstow, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
f  Great  International  Fruit  ant]  FlowerSI 
at  Edinburgh  (two  days). 
WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  13  \  Sale  of  Plants,  at   Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Sm 
I      Nursery.   West    Dulwich,   by   Froth 


AS  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  so  there  is 
no  recipe  for  A  Crop  OF  Fruit  in  1883  so 
sure  and  certain  as  a  good  crop  in  1SS2.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  sterility  is  about  as  certain 
to  reproduce  itself  as  fertility.  Neither  are  the 
reasons  in  either  case  very  far  to  seek  nor 
difficult  to  understand  when  found.  Fruit- 
bearing  is  a  somewhat  exhaustive  process,  but 
unless  carried  to  excess  such  exhaustion  as  the 
maturing  of  a  full  crop  of  fruit  involves  is 
favourable  to  the  production  of  moderate- 
sized,  short-jointed  wood.  Such  wood  in 
moderate  quantity  is  almost  sure  to  get 
thoroughly  matured  during  the  growing  season. 
Well  ripened  wood  may  be  said  to  possess 
a  full  crop  in  its  plump  buds.  True,  the 
fruit  is  in  embryo,  and  has  to  run  through  a 
whole  chapter  of  accidents  before  it  shows,  be- 
comes perfectly  developed,  and  fit  for  table. 
Still,  it  is  something — a  good  deal  in  horticulture 
— to  have  the  possibilities  of  fertility  assured,  as 
they  assuredly  are  in  every  well  ripened  bough 
or  branch. 

In  sterile  trees  the  whole  vital  force  of  the 
plant  runs  into  woody  channels  ;  relieved 
from  their  natural  burden  of  fruit  bearing, 
the  trees  make  double  —  treble — the  quan- 
tity of  wood  that  they  would  make  under  the 
natural  strain  of  a  load  of  fruit.  This,  at  first 
sight,  may  seem  a  positive  benefit,  or  at  most 
only  a  small  evil.  Indeed,  there  are  occasions 
and  conditions  when  a  year  or  two's  sterility 
might  rejuvenate  or  save  the  lives  of  trees, 
exhausted  through  over-cropping,  or  starved  for 
lack  of  suitable  food.  Relieved  of  the  burden 
of  a  crop  of  fruit  they  grow  with  such  force  as 
to  burst  through  their  stunted  state.  The  roots 
extending  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the 
emancipated  tops  also  reach  fresh  root-runs, 
and  pour  abundant  stores  of  better  food  into  the 
trees.  By  this  compound  process  of  having 
fewer  mouths  to  feed  and  more  and  better  food 
to  feed  them  with,  the  strength  and  lives  of 
many  stunted,  exhausted  fruit  trees  have  been 
renewed. 

But  fruit  trees  in  fair  health  and  full  vigour 
are  by  no  means  in  need  of  augmented  powers 
of  growth.  The  prevailing  fault  in  our  cool  and 
dripping  climate  is  that  they  grow  too  much, 
and  fruit  capriciously  and  far  too  seldom. 
Seasons  like  the  present  are  very  apt  to  make 
them  worse  instead  of  better  ;  in  proof  of  which 
it  is  only  needful  to  look  at  the  enormous 
amount  and  great  strength  of  the  breastwood 
made  on  Apple  and  Pear  trees.  Having 
little  or  no  fruit  to  support,  they  have  rushed  off 
into  wood-making  with  a  vengeance. 

Those  who  have  tried  early  stopping  or  pinch- 
ing back  seem  almost  to  have  fared  worse 
than  those  who  have  left  the  young  shoots 
unstopped,  for  hardly  were  they  stopped  till 
the  buds  at  the  base  broke  forth  into  a  fresh 
crop  of  breastwood,  and  these  secondary  shoots 
are  not  only  far  more  numerous  but  almost  as 
strong  as  the  first.  As  to  those  unstopped,  some 
of  them  are  a  yard  long,  and  of  corresponding 
strength  :  all  this  abnormal  energy  of  growth 
is  so  much  the  worse  for  the  fruit  crop  of  1883. 
Neither  is  this  forcible  arrestment  of  growth 
of  much  use  or  benefit.  In  all  matters  re- 
lating to  vegetable  life  it  is  emphatically  true 
that  mere  force  is  no  remedy.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  in  regard  to  the  pruning  of  the  heads 
of  trees  ;  and  yet  a  certain  amount  of  pruning 
of  breastwood  seems  necessary,  especially  for 
trees  of  limited  size  and  formal  shape.     Cor- 


dons, wall  trees,  espaliers,  pyramids,  bushes, 
must  needs  be  pruned  if  they  are  to  preserve 
their  characters  as  such.  Pruning  is  a  means 
to  form  as  well  as  an  aid  to  fertility.  The  first 
part  of  this  sentence  is  a  fact  more  obviously 
true  than  the  second.  The  thoroughly  scien- 
tific, and  therefore  successful,  practical  pruner 
makes  pruning  the  means  of  moulding  his  trees 
into  shape,  as  well  as  leading  or  forcing  them 
into  fertility.  Returning  to  the  question  of 
breastwood,  it  is  cut  back  to  temporarily  arrest 
as  well  as  alter  the  place  of  growth.  Leave  each 
shoot  full  length,  and  the  future  fruit-buds, 
if  any,  would  be  posted  on  or  near  to  the 
extremity  of  the  shoots.  Cut  them  back  at 
the  right  time,  and  to  the  best  extent,  and 
such  buds  would  be  formed  near  the  base 
of  the  breastwood.  To  thus  change  the  site 
of  fertility  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  cultivators,  who  are  forced  to  concentrate  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  fruit  into  the  smallest 
possible  area. 

Nor  is  this  change  of  the  situation  of  fertility 
the  only  result  of  stopping  back  the  breast- 
wood of  fruit  trees.  Most  of  the  latter  develope 
fruit-buds  other  than  those  on  or  near  to  the 
base  of  the  young  shoot.  Such  spurs  are 
smothered  into  a  weakness  that  prevents  the 
fruit-buds  maturing  to  any  useful  purpose  ;  cut 
these  back,  and  you  give  the  natural  fruit  spurs  a 
chance  ;  in  fact,  all  they  need  is  full  exposure 
to  sun  and  air  to  ensure  their  growing  into  a 
fruitful  condition.  It  follows  that  the  removal 
of  breastwood  in  time  will  ensure  that  all  the 
buds  on  such  spurs  shall  be  endowed  with  all 
the  potentialities  of  fertility.  But  should  the 
dripping  weather  continue  other  means  may 
have  to  be  adopted  to  ripen  the  wood  of  fruit 
trees.  A  really  sunny  September  and  a  true 
brown  October  might  do  all  yet  wanting  to 
mature  and  ripen  the  wood  of  fruit  trees.  On 
Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
as  well  as  Apples  and  Pears,  the  crop  of  young 
wood  is  abnormally  abundant,  as  well  as 
vigorous.  Therefore,  unless  the  sun  or  dry 
atmosphere  or  earth  come  to  the  help  of  the 
cultivator,  he  will  have  to  do  something  to 
cut  off  the  supplies.  Supposing  the  trees,  such 
as  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  are  heavily  laden 
with  fruit,  the  crops  so  far  have  tended  to  sup- 
press grossness  of  growth.  But  these  will  soon 
be  gathered,  and,  indeed,  in  their  later  stages 
do  not  seem  to  draw  much  out  of  the  trees. 
The  finishing  touches  to  fruit  appear  to  proceed 
more  from  the  sun  and  air  than  the  soil  or 
fluids  of  the  tree  ;  hence  it  may  be  needful  to 
partially  arrest  the  growing  strength  of  fruit 
trees  in  order  to  give  atmospheric  influences  a 
fair  chance  to  ripen  the  growth  already  made. 

In  a  word,  our  remedy  for  over-strong  and 
late  growth  is  root-pruning.  The  time  to  apply 
that  remedy,  if  it  is  to  be  effective  and  to  tell 
on  next  year's  fertility,  is  now.  Not  a  week  is 
to  be  lost.  Root-pruning  is  often  performed  too 
late.  In  such  cases  it  may,  and  generally  does, 
aid  fertility,  but  it  may  be  years  afterwards  ; 
but  by  root-pruning  now  the  wood  may,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  generally  supposed,  be 
ripened  in  its  making,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
growing  season  flower-buds  may  be  plumped  up 
in  numbers  and  in  places  where  none  would 
have  been  found  without  its  aid. 

Of  course  such  prunings  must  be  performed 
skilfully  and  tentatively.  A  root  at  a  time 
should  be  the  safe  rule,  and  during  the  process 
let  the  trees  be  carefully  watched.  The  effects 
will  soon  be  felt  by  the  trees,  and  quickly  seen 
by  a  skilful  eye.  The  moment  that  growth  is 
seen  to  be  checked,  prune  no  more.  Enough 
in  this  matter  of  root-pruning  is  better  than  a 
feast.  The  skilful  pruner,  like  the  skilful  surgeon, 
will  never  cut  a  hair's-breadth  further  than  is 
needful.  This  caution  in  cutting,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  best  practical  pruners  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  is  never  so  needful  as  in  the  root- 
pruning  of  fruit  trees  in  the  autumn  to  augment 
and  heighten    their    fertility.     Performed    too 


soon,  or  carried  too  far,  it  is  injurious  and 
dangeious,  delayed  too  long  it  is  useless  ;  but 
if  performed  carefully  and  well,  at  the  right 
time,  and  to  the  proper  extent,  it  is  a  safe,  sure, 
and  speedy  means  of  augmenting  and  render- 
ing almost  perpetual  the  fertility  of  most  of 
our  fruit  trees. 


•  Tropical  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — We 

have  been  favoured  by  our  occasional  correspondent, 
Mr.  J.  Hart,  Superintendent  of  the  Cinchona  plan- 
tations at  Gordon  Town,  Jamaica,  with  photographs 
of  a  flower  show  held  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  June 
last,  and  of  a  group  of  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables 
exhibited  on  that  occasion.  The  latter  we  have  had 
engraved,  and  now  present  it  to  our  readers  (fig.  5S). 
The  group,  which  was  arranged  by  .Mr.  Hart,  included 
in  the  centre  a  plant  of  the  Calalu,  Phytolacca  ico- 
sandra,  a  common  subject  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  ; 
in  front  of  it  Pine-apples  and  Artichokes,  and  on  the 
right  Bananas,  Mangoes  (Mangifera  indica),  the  fruit 
of  the  Naseberry  (Achras  Sapota),  Seville  Oranges, 
Carrots,  the  Cocoa-nut  (Cocos  nucifera),  Vegetable 
Marrow,  Celery,  Turnips,  Plantains  (Musa  para- 
disiaca),  and  Rice  (Oryza  sativa).  On  the  left  are  the 
Tack  Fruit  (Artocarpus  integrifolia),  large  Beans, 
Potatos,  Indian  Corn,  Gourds,  Vams,  Colocasia  escu- 
lenta,  Pumpkins,  Cucumbers,  Cabbage,  Muscat 
Grapes,  the  Mammee  Apple  (Mammea  americana), 
the  Shaddock  (Citrus  decumana),  and  above  these  is  a 
comb  of  honey.  The  exhibition  on  the  whole  appears 
to  have  been  a  great  improvement  on  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  included  a  considerable  number  of 
plants  of  a  decorative  character,  sent  from  the  various 
public  gardens,  ixc,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  D, 
Morris,  and  many  admirably-grown  specimen  plants 
exhibited  by  residents  in  Kingston. 

The  Great  Fruit  Show  at  Edinburgh. 

— We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  great  fruit  and 
flower  show  to  be  held  in  the  Waverley  Market  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  next,  promises  to  be  the 
largest  and  best  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  modern 
Athens.  The  entries,  which  closed  on  Wednesday 
night,  are  much  more  numerous  than  on  any  similar 
occasion  in  Edinburgh,  and  include  most  of  the  well- 
known  autumn  exhibitors  of  fruit  and  plants  from 
England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  Scotland,  so 
that  there  is  certain  to  be  a  keen  competition  in  most 
of  the  classes,  and  of  Grapes  especially  a  large  display 
is  expected.  The  Waverley  Market,  one  of  the  finest 
places  in  the  country  for  the  holding  of  such  a  show, 
is  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Waverley  Station 
of  the  North  British  Railway  Company.  Cheap 
trains  will  be  run  from  the  principal  places  on  the 
North  British  system,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  a  great  gathering  of  gardeners.  The  usual  hotel 
accommodation  for  the  judges  has  been  provided  for  at 
the  Waterloo  Hotel,  Waterloo  Place,  which  will  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  Society  during  the  show,  and 
where  a  dinner  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Provost,  Sir 
James  Boyd.  The  judging  commences  at  6  a.m.  on 
the  13th,  and  the  show  will  be  opened  to  gardeners 
at  a  cheap  rate  between  the  hours  of  9  A.M.  and  11 
A.M.  on  the  same  day. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
stitution.— Mr.  Cutler  requests  us  to  state  that 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  next  he  will  be  in 
Edinburgh,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  any  friends  or 
supporters  of  the  Institution,  who  may  visit  the  great 
International  Fruit  Show  in  the  Waverley  Market. 
Enquiries  should  be  made  for  him  at  the  Gardener? 
Chronicle  stand. 

TiieChusan  Palm. — There  is  a  specimen  of 

this(ChamaeropsFortunei)at  Penrhyn  which  hasproved 
hardy  now  for  several  winters.  The  plant  is  about  10 
to  II  feet  high,  and  flowers  every  year.  Elsewhere, 
near  the  coast  in  North  Wales,  we  noticed  this  Palm 
out-of-doors  as  at  Colwyn  Bay,  Pcnmaenmawr,  and 
Bodorgan,  though  none  of  the  specimens  equal  those 
at  Heckfield  or  Osborne. 

Alpine  Garden  at  Llandec.ai.  —  There 

is  a  surprise  in  store  for  those  who  visit  the  "  model 
village  of  Llandegai,"  near  to  the  fine  estate  of  Pen- 
rhyn Castle.  In  the  garden  attached  to  his  house 
Mr.  Jackson,  the  schoolmaster,  has  accumulated 
within  a  few  years  a  collection  of  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants  such  as  only  persistent  zeal  and  natural 
love  of  plants  could  amass.     The  alpines  are  grown 
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any  way,  all  ways — on  the  flat,  in  borders,  on 
rockeries,  and  in  flower-beds  proper.  This  last  is  a 
method  that  deserves  imitation,  though  it  is  possible 
than  an  edging  of  blue  Gentians,  of  Thrift,  of  Erica 
carnea,  or  of  Sedums,  might  look  better  and  more 
appropriate  than  Box.  But  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  man 
of  originality  and  resource,  and  he  is  not  likely  to 
confine  himself  to  one  sort  of  edging,  so  that  we  may 
hope  for  a  report  of  novel  combinations  and  pleasing 
effects.  To  show  how  little  conventional  is  Mr. 
Jackson,  we  may  say  that  he  does  not  scruple  to  use 
zonal  Pelargoniums  on  his  rockery,  and  very  well 
they  look.  Duly  subordinated  as  to  height  and 
colour,  we  know  of  no  reason  why  Pelargoniums,  or 
any  other  plants  that  look  well,  should  not  be  grown 
on  rockeries,  under  the  limitations  we  have  men- 
tioned. Mr.  JACKSON  has  a  fine  collection  of  hardy 
Heaths,  comprising  most  of  the  species  and  varieties. 
One,  called  Cailuna  vulgaris  Merloughiana,  a  double 
while  form,  was  very  noticeable  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to  enumerate 
a  tithe  of  the  many  plants  Mr.  Jackson  cultivates, 
bat  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned  his  garden  is  so 
remarkable  that  a  few  minutes'  inspection,  which  was 


Swanley,  and  this  week  we  have  been  favoured  with 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  single  and  double 
flowers  from  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  Some 
of  the  single  flowers  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
size  and  substance,  but  they  are  still  more  remarkable 
in  point  of  variety,  representing,  as  they  do,  many 
distinct  looking  self-coloured  flowers,  ranging  from 
dark  purple,  maroon,  and  red,  to  white  ;  purple  and 
lilac-striped  blooms,  and  several  mottled  flowers  of 
peculiar  delicacy  and  softness  of  shade.  The  doubles 
are  especially  striking,  some  being  purple-fringed  and 
others  rosy-purple  shaded  ;  all  being  showy  decora- 
tive subjects.  One  of  the  varieties,  a  rosy-purple 
flower,  with  fringed  edges,  promises  to  be  very  telling 
as  a  pot  specimen. 

INDIARUBBER  and  Cinchona  in  Guaya- 
quil.—In  a  Consular  Report  recently  issued  on  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Ecuador  through  the  port  of 
Guayaquil  during  the  year  1SS1,  it  is  stated  that  the 
amount  of  indiarubber  collected  during  the  year  ex- 
ceeded that  shipped  in  1SS0  by  about  io  per  cent. 
Up  to  the  present  no  measures  have  been  taken  by 
the  Government  to  prevent  the  cutting  down  of  the 


recommend  it  as  a  wet-weather  plant,  as  from  its 
vigorous  habit,  the  dense  trusses  of  flowers  are  not 
easily  injured  by  rain. 

Flora  of  the  Macgillicuddy's   Reeks, 

Kekrv. — We  have  a  reprint  from  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  an  interesting  report  by 
Mr.  II.  C.  Hart  on  the  botany  of  the  Macgilli- 
cuddy's Reeks.  The  Reeks  stretch  from  their  eastern 
extremity  at  the  Gap  of  Uunloe  to  the  end  of  the 
Beenbane  spur,  above  the  road  from  Glencar  to 
Cloon  Lake — a  distance  of  about  io  miles  from  the 
Gap,  As  the  author  says,  these  Reeks  afford  the 
grandest  bit  of  mountaineering  in  Ireland.  The  main 
ridge  maintains  for  several  miles  an  altitude  of 
3000  feet,  sometimes  narrowing  into  a  jagged  knife- 
edge,  and  here  and  there  descending  abruptly  into 
some  of  the  numerous  lakes  nestled  among  the  pre- 
cipices below.  Carran  Tushill  is  the  highest  point, 
slightly  exceeding  3400  feet.  IJeenkeragh  is  3314 
feet  ;  Skregmore,  2790  ;  Caher,  3200 ;  and  Curragh- 
more  26S0  feet.  The  Reeks  are  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  hard  green  and  purple  grits  and  sand- 
Stones  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  Old   Red 
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Fig.  5S. — a  group  of  trohcal  fruits  and  vegetables,     (see  p.  336.) 


all   we  could  give  it,  sufficed   to  create  a  feeling  of 
gratified  surprise. 

— —  Plurality  of  Cotyledons  in  the  Genus 
Peksoonia.  —  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  em- 
bryo of  some  of  the  species  of  Persoonia  has  from 
three  to  five  cotyledon?.  Lately  Baron  von  Mueller 
has  examined  the  embryos  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
species,  most  of  which  have  more  than  two  cotyle- 
don?, varying  in  different  species,  though  apparently 
constant  in  the  same  species  within  certain  definite 
limits,  from  three  to  eight.  Mueller  says  in  the 
species  of  Persoonia  with  more  than  two  cotyledons 
the  segments  of  the  embryo  cannot  be  traced  into 
two  sets  :  contrarily,  as  in  many  Coniferae  so  also  in 
Persoonia,  the  cotyledons,  as  regards  size  and  also 
shape,  are  quite  or  nearly  alike  to  each  other,  and 
not  rarely  odd  in  number  ;  whereas  in  merely  lobed 
cotyledons,  such  as  Shizopetalon,  Howittia,  Amsinc- 
kia,  and  many  other  genera,  and  even  some  species 
of  Eucalyptus,  the  lobes  are  always  traceable  to  two 
cotyledonar  elements.  Again,  as  in  Coniferx-  so  also 
in  Persoonia,  the  number  of  embryo  segments  ranges 
only  within  specific  definite  limits. 

Single    and    Double    Petunias.  —  Last 

week  we  noticed  some  very  fine  specimens  of  single 
Petunias  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  of 


trees  producing  this  article,  and  this  practice  is  slowly 
destroying  the  resources  of  the  country  in  this  respect. 
Under  the  head  of  Peruvian  Bark  we  are  informed 
that  the  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  this  article  in 
Europe  considerably  curtailed  the  exportation,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  in  excess  of  1SS0.  As  it 
is  there  is  a  small  decrease  noticeable,  from  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  inferior  grades  of  bark  which  had 
been  collected  were  retained  in  Ecuador,  the  owners 
fearing  that  the  expenses  of  conveyance  would  con- 
sume even  mere  than  the  proceeds  of  the  bark  in 
Europe.  New  districts  containing  large  forests  of  the 
best  quality  of  bark-yielding  trees  have  been  recently 
discovered  in  the  interior. 

Rochea  falcata  Out-of-Doors.— People 

who  have  grown  this  lovely  plant  in  pots  in  the  green- 
house for  so  many  years  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  it 
will  succeed  so  well  out-of-doors  during  the  summer 
and  autumn.  It  should  be  given  a  dry  situation,  and 
planted  in  a  groundwork  of  green  its  heads  of  richly 
coloured  flowers  have  a  singularly  effective  appearance. 

Henri  Jacory  Pelargonium. — It  would  be 

impossible  to  say  too  much  in  favour  of  this  fine  Pelar- 
gonium, which,  regarded  either  as  a  pot  plant  or  a 
bedder,  is  not  likely  to  oe  superseded  for  a  long  time 
to  some.     The  object  of  this  notice  is,  however,  to 


Sandstone  age.  Mr.  Hart  observed  220  species 
in  the  district  examined,  and  his  report  is  so 
attractive  as  to  make  one  wish  one  was  there 
in  those  beautiful  wilds— if  it  did  not  rain  too  much  ! 
Great  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  observing  the 
altitudes  as  near  as  can  be  from  an  aneroid.  The 
following  of  Watson's  Atlantic  types  find  their  way 
up  slopes  of  the  Reeks :  — Sedum  anglicum,  Cotyledon 
umbilicus,  Carum  verticillatum,  Barlsia  viscosa, 
Pinguicula  lusitanica,  Euphorbia  hyberna,  Scirpus 
Savii,  Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense,  and  H.  YVilsoni. 
The  undermentioned  are  interesting,  as  not  being 
native  in  Great  Britain  :— Saxifraga  geum,  S.  urn- 
brosa,  S.  hirsuta,  Arbutus  Unedo,  Pinguicula  grandi- 
flora,  and  Trichomanes  radicans.  Mr.  Hart  saw 
only  one  specimen  of  the  Arbutus,  and  that  an  old 
tree,  at  an  elevation  of  500  feet.  Trichomanes  radicans 
was  not  observed,  but  "a  shepherd  lad  showed  me 
where  he  had  once  gathered,  and  exterminated,  the 
Killarney  Fern  here" — *.*.,  on  the  south  side  of 
Mount  Brassel.  Hymenophyllum  YVilsoni  and  II. 
tunbridgense  were  met  with  in  abundance,  forming 
carpets  among  the  loose  boulders. 

Varieties  of  Ceanothus  at  Chiswick. 

— Every  year  Mr.  Barron  is  receiving  new  varieties 
of  these  at  Chiswick,  until  a  unique  and  truly  repre- 
sentative collection  is  gathered  there ;  and  it  is  sur- 
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prising  how  numerous  ihese  charming  summer-flower- 
ing plants  have  become.  As  they  are  planted  in  beds 
and  other  places  in  the  open  ground  they  are  seen 
under  circumstances  most  favourable  to  judge  of  their 
value.  A  few  in  the  Chiswick  collection  are  specially 
worthy  of  notice,  such  as  Sceptre  d'Azur,  having  large 
and  striking  spikes  of  pale  blue  flowers,  a  decided 
improvement  on  Gloire  de  Versailles — this  is  a  very 
fine  decorative  variety,  worthy  a  place  in  any  garden  ; 
Firmament,  one  of  the  darkest  in  colour,  small- 
flowered,  distinct,  and  very  free  ;  Gloire  de  Vaise, 
blue,  dwarf,  very  free  and  good  ;  Leon  Senion,  pale 
blue,  very  pretty  and  free  ;  Marguerite  Andusson, 
very  fine,  the  flowers  a  kind  of  lavender-mauve  tint  ; 
Bleu  Celeste,  very  dwarf  in  growth,  and  one  of  the 
most  delicate  in  colour  ;  Celestial,  dark  blue,  good  in 
colour,  and  late  flowering ;  Marie  Senion,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  collection,  colour  pale  carmine-rose,  very 
pretty,  fine  and  distinct ;  and  Le  Geant,  in  the  same 
way,  but  paler  than  the  foregoing.  What  very  attrac- 
tive beds  these  varieties  of  Ceanothus  make  at  Chis- 
wick ;  and  the  wonder  is  these  pretty  plants  are  not 
more  generally  used  in  this  way.  The  best  plan  would 
be  to  use  young  plants  for  making  beds,  placing  them 
out  in  good  soil  in  spring,  when  they  grow  away 
freely  and  flower  profusely.  At  the  end  of  the  summer 
the  plants  should  be  lifted  and  planted  against  walls, 
where  something  of  the  kind  is  required  to  cover 
them.  They  do  well  in  warm,  sunny  positions,  and 
make  a  charming  display  in  summer. 

Polygonum  cuspidatum.  —  There  is  no 

more  ornamental  plant  for  a  shrubbery  bed  or  border 
at  this  season  than  tall-growing  plants  of  this  Poly- 
gonum. In  habit,  leafage,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  inflorescence  is  produced,  the  plant  is  unique 
among  its  congeners.  In  a  moderately  good  soil  it 
grows  from  4  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  their  arch- 
ing branches  show  off  the  white  inflorescence  from 
the  axil  of  every  leaf  in  the  form  of  a  naturally 
grown  wreath  in  which  leaves  and  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  about  equal  proportions, 

Oenothera  Youngi.— This  is  decidedly  one 

of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  the  yellow  varie- 
ties for  bedding  purposes.  Its  golden-coloured 
blossoms  are  intensely  bright  and  effective,  and  look 
best  when  the  shoots  are  pegged  down,  so  that  the 
surface  of  a  bed  appears  to  be  clothed  with  healthy 
leaves  and  flowers.  Allowed  to  grow  in  a  natural 
way  the  plant  attains  a  height  of  about  18  inches. 

—  Mahogany  in  San  Domingo. — In  conse- 
quence of  the  demand  for  mahogany  of  late,  it  has 
been  feared  lest  the  supplies  should  fall  short ;  we 
are  assured,  however,  in  a  report  of  the  Vice-Consul 
at  Puerto  Plata,  San  Domingo,  that  the  diminution 
in  the  exports  of  mahogany  is  by  no  means  to  be 
attributed  to  a  scarcity  of  the  wood,  for  the  forests 
are  apparently  inexhaustible,  but  it  is  to  be  accounted 
for  through  the  absence  of  suitable  tonnage  for  charter 
in  the  neighbouring  colony  of  St.  Thomas  throughout 
the  year. 

A  New  Species  of  Cotton.— The  "silly 

season,"  as  it  is  popularly  called,  seems  of  late  to 
have  become  productive  of  vegetable  eccentricities. 
The  bone-picking  tree  has  been  succeeded  by  another 
which,  according  to  the  description,  embraces  the 
earth — though  for  what  purpose  is  not  shown — at 
regular  intervals,  and  now  we  are  introduced  by  the 
St,  y dynes'  Gazette  to  a  new  and  extraordinary  species 
of  Cotton  plant,  which  we  are  told  is  "attracting 
much  attention  in  Georgia,  and  bids  fair,  it  is  stated, 
to  prove  immensely  valuable.  For  many  years  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  view  of  hybridising 
the  Cotton  plant  growing  wild  in  Florida  with  the 
common  Okra  (Hibiscus  esculentus).  The  Cotton 
plant  used  is  of  the  species  found  on  the  lowlands  of 
the  Caloosahatchie  River.  The  new  plant  retains  the 
Okra  stalk  and  the  foliage  of  theCotton.  Its  flower  and 
fruit,  however,  are  strikingly  unlike  either  Cotton  or 
Okra.  The  plants  have  an  average  height  of  2  feet, 
and  each  plant  has  only  one  bloom.  This  is  a  mag- 
nificent flower,  very  much  like  the  great  Magnolia 
in  fragrance,  and  equally  large.  Like  the  Cotton 
bloom,  the  flower  is  white  for  several  days  after  it 
opens,  then  it  becomes,  first  a  pale  pink,  and  gradually 
assumes  darker  shades  of  this  colour  until  it  becomes 
red,  when  it  drops,  disclosing  a  wonderful  boll.  For 
about  ten  days  this  boll  resembles  the  Cotton  boll, 
and   then  its   growth  suddenly  increases,   as  if  by 


magic,  until  it  finally  reaches  the  size  of  a  big  Cocoa- 
nut.  Not  until  it  reaches  this  size  does  the  tint 
appear,  then  its  snowy  threads  begin  to  burst  from 
the  boll,  but  are  held  securely  in  their  place  by  the 
Okra-like  thorns  or  points  that  line  the  boll.  One 
inexperienced  picker  can  easily  gather  Soo  lb,  a  day, 
and  fast  hands  a  good  deal  more." 

- — ■  Statice  latifolia.  —  A  charming  plant 
for  the  outdoor  garden.  It  is  not  much,  if  at  all, 
exceeded  in  beauty  by  the  finer  greenhouse  kinds, 
and  whole  beds  of  it  would  be  the  way  to  create  a 
show  instead  of  using  single  plants  in  mixed  borders, 
as  is  usually  done.  Its  broad  leaves  are  produced  in 
low  tufts  or  bunches  overlapping  each  other,  and  the 
heads  of  flowers  upon  an  ordinary  sized  plant  are 
fully  2  feet  across.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  and  are  very  striking  at  a  distance. 

Campanula    turbinata   alba.— A  pretty 

late  flowering  variety,  hardly  entitled  to  be  called 
alba,  as  the  flowers  rather  shade  to  mauve  ;  but  they 
are  very  chaste  in  appearance,  and  little  patches  of 
the  plant  give  variety  in  a  rockery  or  in  the  front  line 
of  a  mixed  border. 

Club  in  Cabbages,  &c.—  Market  gardeners 

are  complaining  that  the  frequent  light  showers— none 
of  which  penetrate  the  soil  to  the  utmost  beyond  an 
inch,  leaving  the  deeper  earth  still  dry — are  promot- 
ing club  amongst  the  Brassica  family.  For  some  time 
past  blueness  was  the  prevailing  tint  in  the  leafage  of 
all  this  tribe,  except  where  growing  in  soil  unusually 
favoured  with  moisture.  No  better  indication  could 
be  given  as  to  the  root  condition  of  the  plants,  show- 
ing that  root-action  was  for  the  time  arrested.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  arrest  of  growth  leaves  the  plants  the 
more  easy  prey  to  diseases  and  the  attacks  of  para- 
sites, there  was  nothing,  however,  to  show  that  club- 
bing was  unusually  abundant,  or  that  the  club  ambury 
was  unusually  active.  Presently,  however,  the  vary- 
ing showers  come,  cooling  and  refreshing  the  leafage  ; 
then  a  few  hours'  warm  sunshine  is  felt,  and  the 
leaves  are  seen  generally  to  flag — pretty  good  evidence 
that  the  roothold  is  defective,  and  that  the  plants  are 
in  that  department  materially  suffering.  It  is  easy  to 
ascribe  this  flagging  to  club,  because  it  saves  discover- 
ing any  other  reason,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  is  club  after  all.  With  the  deep  roots  in  soil  that  is 
dry,  and  therefore  nonpromotive  of  action,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  moisture  which  has  fallen  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should  induce  the  development  of 
stem-roots,  and  some  of  a  by  no  means  substantial  kind 
are  thrown  out.  The  result  is  that  the  main  roots  are 
more  checked  in  their  action,  the  descending  leaf- 
sap  is  arrested  and  diverted  into  another  channel  ; 
then  the  root-stem  shrivels  and  dies,  and  the  plant, 
unable  to  exist  upon  its  stem-roots,  dies  also.  If  club 
were  to  be  specially  prevalent  at  this  or  in  any  other 
season  in  market  gardens  it  would  hardly  be  wondered 
at  when  it  is  remembered  that  with  many  growers  the 
cultural  rule  is  to  plant  Potatos  in  one  year  and  sow 
Peas  the  next  in  the  same  ground,  and  always  to 
follow  with  some  sort  of  Cabbage,  Broccoli,  or  other 
member  of  the  Brassica  family.  The  best  remedy  for 
the  ills  which  affect  the  tribe  is  found  in  deep  cultiva- 
tion, whilst  the  free  use  of  soot  and  an  occasional 
salting  of  the  soil  are  valuable  aids. 

Ageratum  Prince  Imperial.— Mr.  Hugh 

Henderson,  of  Hall  Place,  Cranleigh,  lately  for- 
warded to  us  a  sample  of  his  new  seedling  Ageratum 
Prince  Imperial,  which  appears  to  be  an  extremely 
dwarf-habited,  free-flowering  variety,  and  therefore  a 
very  useful  plant  for  the  flower  garden.  The  colour 
is  bright,  almost  purplish-blue,  and  the  variety  is 
likely  to  be  largely  grown  for  massing  in  beds,  as 
well  as  an  edging  plant.  Ageratums  stand  wet  weather 
so  well,  and  flower  so  late  in  the  autumn  that  we  can 
hardly  have  too  many  good  sorts,  and  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  of  Mr.  Henderson's  seedling 
having  a  prominent  place  in  the  flower  garden  before 
long. 

The    Essex    Field    Club.— The    annual 

cryptogamic  meeting  of  this  Club  wilt  be  held  on 
Saturday,  September  23,  in  the  northern  section  of 
Epping  Forest  (High  Peach,  Monk  Wood,  Theydon 
Woods,  &Ci)i  The  Club  will  assemble  in  the  woods 
about  I  o'clock,  the  rendezous  being  the  large  sedgy 
glade  in  Monk  Wood.  After  tea,  which  will  be  taken 
at    the   Crown    Hotel,    Loughton,    at    about    5.30, 


a  discussion  of  the  gatherings  and  discoveries 
of  the  day  will  take  place,  and  the  following 
papers  and  notes  will  be  read: — "Some  Obser- 
vations upon  the  Reproduction  of  the  Uredines," 
byC.  B.  Plowright,  M.R.C.S.  ;  "  On  the  Rhizo- 
carpex,"  by  Professor  Boulger,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  ; 
"On  Fairy  Rings,"  by  Worthington  G.  Smith, 
F.L.S.  ;  "On  Marine  Algae,"  by  E.  M.  Holmes, 
F.L.S.  ;  and  "  Fungi  as  Food,"  by  Dr.  Wharton, 
M.A.,  F.L.S. 

White  and  Red  Pompon  Dahlias.— For 

autumn  decoration  there  are  few  flowers  that  are 
more  useful  in  a  cut  state  than  Pompon  Dahlias. 
They  last  a  considerable  time  and  find  favour  with 
many  because  of  their  pretty  form  and  bright  colours. 
The  ordinary  Londoner  has  only  one  name  for  a 
bunch  of  flowers — a  bouquet  ;  if  you  put  it  in  a  vase 
or  stand  on  the  dinner-table,  it  is  a  bouquet ;  arranged 
loosely  in  an  epergne,  it  is  a  bouquet ;  hence  it  is 
hard  at  times  to  define  the  difference  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  many  people  between  a  stand  of  flowers  and 
a  bouquet.  Dahlias  are  not  what  gardeners  would 
call  suitable  flowers  for  making  up  a  bouquet,  but 
they  are  invaluable  in  large  arrangements  for  the 
dinner-table.  Gardeners  in  the  country  know  how 
valuable  they  are  during  shooting  parties,  when 
flowers  have  to  be  cut  in  basketfuls.  It  is  the  large 
stands  that  take  so  much  making  up,  and  it  is  in 
these  that  we  would  use  the  Dahlias.  Two  of  the 
brightest  colours  that  can  be  selected  will  be  found 
in  Guiding  Star  (white),  and  Dr.  Webb  (bright  red) ; 
and  these,  whether  used  upon  a  large  table  or  as  a 
Londoner's  bouquet,  are  about  as  cheap  and  showy 
flowers  as  any  one  can  possess.  We  lately  saw  the 
two  varieties  above  mentioned  very  fine  in  Mr. 
Hurst's  nursery,  Lordship  Lane,  Wood  Green. 

Viola  Blue  Bell.— Travellers  by  the  Great 

Western  Railway  from  London  to  Slough  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  two  massive  bands  of  rich  blue-purple 
on  either  side  of  the  broad  central  walk  in  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Son's  trial  grounds  at  Langley, 
which  adjoin  the  Great  Western  Railway.  From 
early  spring  until  now  these  two  broad  bands  of  this 
useful  variety  have  been  blooming  with  wonderful 
freedom,  and  whether  the  weather  be  still,  hot  and 
dry,  or  stormy,  cool,  and  wet,  this  Viola  maintains 
its  effect  in  floral  service  unimpaired  and  undimmed  in 
respect  of  its  striking  hue  of  colour.  There  are  very 
few  Violas  indeed  that  in  such  an  open  and  exposed 
position  could  hold  on  so  long.  It  has  a  wonderful 
constitution,  a  dense  creeping  growth,  which  is  con- 
stantly being  renewed,  and  an  unwonted  freedom  from 
mildew,  the  enemy  to  and  spoiler  of  so  many  of  the 
bedding  Violas.  It  may  interest  some  to  know  that 
it  originated  as  a  chance  seedling  in  a  garden  where 
Violas  had  not  been  grown  ;  and  it  has  become  so 
widely  distributed  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  many 
cottage  gardens,  and  it  is  as  popular  as  Viola  cornuta 
ever  was  a  few  years  ago.  It  will  outlive  many  if 
not  all  the  blue  Violas,  and  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
in  thousands  of  gardens  for  years  to  come. 

Double    Dwarf   German     Scabious. — 

Only  a  Scabious  ! — a  common  flower  that  at  one  time 
not  far  distant  was  scarcely  tolerated  in  gardens,  and 
which  is  now  welcomed  as  beautiful  and  useful  alike. 
Thanks  to  the  German  florists,  they  have  not  only 
given  us  a  dwarf,  but  a  very  double,  handsome,  and 
varied  race  of  dwarf  Scabious.  Before  us,  as  we 
write,  lies  a  group  of  flowers  picked  from  a  collection 
of  dwarf  Scabious  grown  by  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  of  Gun- 
nersbury  Park.  We  make  out  nine  distinct  varieties, 
viz.,  dark  maroon,  crimson,  rose,  purple-rose,  mauve, 
lilac-pink,  salmon,  blush,  and  white.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  name  others,  but  these  are  all  as  distinct 
as  they  are  large  and  full  in  the  flowers.  If  any  one 
will  look  at  a  well  developed  bloom  they  will  perceive 
there  is  an  exterior  circle  of  large  four-petallcd 
flowers,  and  within  this  a  dense  mass  of  much  smaller 
flowers  of  the  same  shape,  quite  filling  up  the  surface. 
They  remind  one  of  double  Pyrethrums,  but  are  not 
so  large  or  high  centred  ;  they  are  wonderfully 
free  of  bloom,  and  those  who  grow  them  find  them 
extremely  useful  for  cutting  purposes.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  German  seed  growers  to  make  up 
collections  of  these  dwarf  Scabious  in  six  or  nine 
colours,  and  on  the  whole  they  come  pretty  true  from 
seed  ;  but  the  tendency  to  sport,  which  is  character- 
istic of  so  many  flowers,  is  certain  to  display  itself  in 
the  case  of  the  Scabious,  and  does  do  so,  but  not  to 
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any  great  extent.  At  Gunnersbury  Park  Mr.  Roberts 
has  some  beds  of  dwatf  Scabious,  and  very  pretty  they 
are  ;  but  in  almost  every  case  where  a  particular 
shade  of  colour  is  employed  there  are  some  sports,  as 
if  varieties  would  run  back  to  some  other  type  ;  and 
Mr.  Roberts'  belief  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Scabious 
is  so  great  that  he  has  potted  up  something  like  a 
thousand  plants  in  pots,  raised  from  seed  sown  at  a 
later  period  than  that  sown  in  the  open  ground. 
These  plants  are  all  standing  out-of-doors  in  a  full 
exposure,  and  the  plants  are  making  a  sturdy  and 
branching  growth.  By-and-bye  they  will  be  wintered 
in  cold  frames,  and  batches  brought  on  into  flower  in 
a  little  warmth  as  required.  Mr.  Roberts  regards 
the  dwarf  double  Scabious  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  a  gardener  can  grow,  and  he  is  not  far  wrong. 
In  course  of  time  the  new  dwarf  strain  will  drive  the 
old  tall  form  almost,  if  not  quite,  out  of  cultivation. 

'    Erica  Bowieana.  —  That  Heaths  are  less 

grown  than  they  ought  to  be  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
confuted.  Why  everybody  should  do  alike  is  a  social 
problem  which  we  are  very  likely  never  to  have  satis- 
factorily solved.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  if 
Jones  takes  to  Heath  growing,  his  neighbour  Robin- 
son will  in  all  probability  do  the  same.  And  who- 
ever thinks  of  making  the  venture  will  find  in  the 
above  variety  a  striking  and  useful  plant.  The  shoots 
are  of  a  silvery  shade,  and  are  covered  with  elegant 
white  waxy-looking  flowers  of  great  substance  and 
purity.  The  variety  flowers  during  the  autumn,  and 
makes  a  lovely  conservatory  or  room-plant. 

Erica  cerinthoides  coronata.— One  of 

the  most  striking  of  autumn-flowering  Heaths.  It 
bears  from  eighteen  to  twenty  of  its  bright  scarlet 
flowers  upon  the  point  of  each  shoot,  which  renders  it 
an  invaluable  variety  for  cutting,  or,  grown  in  small 
pots,  a  few  plants  would  be  very  effective  arranged 
among  double  white  Primulas,  the  early  kinds  of  which 
will  be  coming  into  blossom  in  a  few  weeks. 

Genista  fragrans. — That   people  should 

struggle  to  bring  neglected  old  plants  of  these  into 
good  health  seems  hard  to  understand,  when  young 
plants  nearly  a  foot  across,  and  covered  with  flowers, 
may  be  grown  from  the  cutting  in  twelve  months,  and 
bought  for  a  mere  song.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  hold 
of  plants  for  growing  on  into  specimens  for  green- 
houses and  conservatories  next  season,  after  they  have 
been  used  as  table  or  window  plants  through  the 
winter. 

Clematis    Flammula.— As  an  amateur's 

plant  we  know  of  few  others  more  useful  than  this. 
It  is  especially  fitted  for  covering  trelliswork  in  villa 
gardens,  or  creeping  up  nisticwork  or  balustrading, 
where  its  little  white  flowers,  if  not  particularly  fasci- 
nating, are  at  least  more  effective  than  many  other 
creepers  which  will  not  thrive  in  draughty  or  exposed 
situations. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. — 

It  will  be  many  more  years  before  the  last  is  heard 
of  this  beautiful  flowering  shrub.  Individual  plants 
of  it  have  found  their  way  about,  and  may  be  seen 
here  and  there  sometimes  fairly  well  grown,  and  at 
other  times  languishing  in  a  poor  dry  soil,  where  it 
never  will  or  can  succeed.  It  is  a  plant  that  wants  a 
little  cultivation  before  it  developes  its  true  character- 
istics. The  flower-heads  are  seldom  seen  half  the 
size  they  ought  to  be,  nor  anything  approaching  their 
true  colour.  We  have  seen  single  plants  of  it  fre- 
quently making  a  good  show,  but  had  no  idea  of  the 
fine  effect  it  produces  en  masse  until  we  saw  it  a  few 
days  ago  in  Mr.  B.  Maller's  nursery  at  Lee.  A 
whole  bed  of  it  liberally  cultivated  will  be  the  coming 
feature  of  the  shrub  garden. 

Philadelphia  aurea  variegata. — When 

we  cannot  have  flowers  we  can  at  least  have  leaves, 
and  even  leaves  are  pretty,  especially  in  autumn. 
This  plant  is  nearly  the  colour  of  variegated  Balm, 
and  looks  well  at  the  front  of  a  shrubbery. 

Bouvardia  corymbiflora.  —  A   plant  so 

well  known  and  so  universally  grown  seems  to  require 
no  further  recommendation  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  private  gardeners  only  grow  a  single  plant  where 
they  ought  to  grow  a  dozen  or  a  score.  The  flower- 
trusses  are  not  so  compact  as  in  many  other  varieties, 
but  the  florist  who  knows  what  to  do  with  the  indi- 


vidual pips  does  not  grumble  at  this.  He  wires 
them,  and  smiles  all  the  while  he  is  doing  so.  Every 
private  gardener  now-a-days  is  more  or  less  of  a 
florist ;  and,  besides,  a  flowering  plant  of  any  kind  or 
habit  is  useful  to  him  during  this  month  and  next. 
Even  when  the  flower-truss  spreads  about  among  the 
green  leaves,  the  plant  is  pretty  for  a  sitting-room, 
and  we  think  more  of  it  should  be  grown  for  autumn 
decoration.  Mr.  B.  Maller  has  a  fine  stock  of  it 
now  in  flower  in  his  nursery  near  Lee. 

RiiODOCitiTON  volubii.e. — The  climate  of 

l'enrhyn  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  for  other 
places  less  favourably  situated,  none  the  less  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  plant  above  named  proves 
hardy  against  a  wall  there. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership. — The  firm 

of  Brown  &  Dickson,  of  Nonpareil,  St.  Peter's, 
Jersey,  Vine  growers,  has  been  dissolved,  and  the 
business  will  in  future  be  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Dicksons  &  Co.,  under  the  personal  superintendence 
and  management  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Dickson. 

Mr.    Ralph    Crossling.  —  Our   esteemed 

correspondent,  Mr.  Crossling,  leaves  Lord  Wind- 
sor's service  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  will  be  suc- 
ceeded as  Gardener  at  St.  Pagan's  Castle  by  Mr. 
Meredith,  late  Gardener  to  Lady  Downe,  at 
Baldersby  Park,  Thirsk.  Mr.  Crossling  has  taken 
a  nursery,  about  II  acres  in  extent,  at  Penarth,  a 
fashionable  watering-place  near  Cardiff ;  and  we  are 
sure  his  many  friends  will  heartily  wish  him  the 
success  that  so  good  a  cultivator  well  deserves. 

The   Weather.— General  remarks  on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Sept.  4,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  again  been  very  gloomy 
and  unsettled  in  all  districts.  Rain  has  been  very 
general,  and,  excepting  in  the  N.E.  and  E.  of  Eng- 
land, the  amounts  measured  have  been  large.  In 
some  parts  of  Great  Britain  thunderstorms  have  been 
experienced.  The  temperature,  although  higher  than 
during  last  week,  has  again  been  a  little  below  the 
mean  in  most  places,  but  in  "  England,  S.,"  "Scot- 
land, E.,"  and  "  England,  N.E.,"  it  has  been  about 
equal  to  the  mean  for  the  season.  The  maxima, 
which  were  registered  on  various  days  in  different 
districts,  ranged  from  67°  in  "  England,  N.W.,"  and 
"Scotland,  W.,"  to  710  over  E.,  central,  and  S. 
England,  and  72'  in  "  Ireland,  N."  The  thermo- 
meter was  generally  lowest  on  August  31,  when  it 
fell  to  3S3  in  "Scotland,  W.,"  41°  in  the  Mid- 
land Counties,  and  to  between  42°  and  46°  else- 
where. Rainfall  has  been  slightly  less  than 
the  mean  in  "England,  E.,"  and  "England, 
N.E.,"  but  more  in  all  other  districts.  In  Scotland, 
the  south  of  Ireland,  and  the  south-west  of  England, 
the  excess  was  large.  Bright  sunshine  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  reported  last  week,  the  per- 
centages varying  from  17  in  "England,  N.W.,"  to 
34  in  "  England,  S."  Depressions  observed  : — Baro- 
metrical pressure  over  our  islands  and  their  neigh- 
bourhood has  again  been  influenced  by  several  dis- 
turbances, more  or  less  serious,  travelling  in  an 
easterly  direction.  The  wind  has  consequently  varied 
in  direction  between  S.  and  S.W.,  and  during  the 
early  part  of  the  period  rose  to  a  strong  breeze  or  gale 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  W.  Shep- 

PARD,  late  Gardener  to  R.  L.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Brixworth 
Hall,  Northampton,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Payne  at  Birkfield,  near  Ipswich  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Lewis,  Foreman  under  Mr.  J.  Sheppard  at  Wool- 
verstone  Park,  is  leaving  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens 
of  H.  T.  GURDON  Rebow,  Esq.,  at  Wivenhoe 
Park,  Colchester. — Mr.  William  Ware,  late  Fore- 
man in  the  Gardens  at  The  Daison,  Torquay,  is 
engaged  as  Gardener  to  Admiral  Tucker,  Trematon 
Castle,  Saltash,  Cornwall. — Mr.  Lewis  Jordan, 
formerly  Gardener  at  Norman  Court,  Salisbury,  has 
been  engaged  as  Gardener  to  Major  Tempest, 
Coleby  Hall,  Lincoln.— Mr.  W.  Kendall,  late  Gar- 
dener to  the  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Chapman,  The  Rec- 
tory, Donhead  St.  Andrew,  Wilts,  is  engaged  as 
Gardener  to  the  Lord  Justice  Brett,  Heath  Farm 
House,  Watford,  Herts. — Mr.  T.  Hatherly,  from 
the  Gardens,  Howsham  Hall,  Kirkham,  York,  is 
engaged  as  Gardener  to  W.  Dunlop,  Esq.,  The 
Grange,  Bingley,  Yorkshire. 


SOUTH    BANK,    IPSWICH, 
The   Residence  of   f.   Vulliamy,   Esq. 

This  is  not  a  large  garden,  like  many  of  those 
repotted  on  from  time  to  time,  but  what  it  lacks  in  size 
is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  laid  out  and  the  rich  variety  of  shrubs  and  plants 
it  contains.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  a  sunny  bank, 
which  bank  rises  from  the  road,  forming  its  front 
boundary,  to  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  and  near  the 
centre  of  the  ground  the  house  and  conservatory  nre 
built.  From  these  winding  walks  are  carried  and 
edged  with  turf,  around  and  through  bold  masses  of 
earth  thrown  up,  on  which  shrubs,  both  evergreen 
and  deciduous,  are  planted,  and  amongst  these  and  in 
front  flowering  plants  in  great  numbers  may  be  seen  ; 
and  instead  of  these  being  arranged  after  the  too  pre- 
valent fashion  in  masses,  in  beds,  or  in  interminable 
rows  along  the  borders,  they  are  planted  in  the  mixed 
style,  and  therefore  there  is  something  of  fresh  interest 
at  nearly  every  step  one  takes.  The  soil  being  loose, 
through  having  been  moved  to  a  great  depth,  and  of 
a  sandy  nature,  everything  does  well  in  it,  but  much 
of  this  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  loving  care  Mr. 
Vulliamy  bestows  on  his  pets,  as  he  not  only  laid  out 
the  place  himself  without  professional  aid,  but  he  is 
gardener-in-chief,  and  only  employs  an  ex-policeman 
and  other  similar  help  to  keep  all  in  order — and  such 
order,  too,  as  any  one  might  envy,  for  every  inch  is 
neatness  and  smoothness  itself,  without  a  weed  to  be 
seen. 

In  planning  the  garden  Mr.  Vulliamy  has  had  an 
eye  to  the  useful  as  well  as  the  ornamental,  as  at  the 
top  part,  at  the  back  of  the  lawn,  low  bush  fruit  trees 
are  planted,  and  these  are  pictures  of  health,  and  as 
they  can  be  seen  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  ground 
they  must  form  a  most  pleasing  sight  when  in  bloom. 
Lying  behind  these  fruit  trees,  quite  at  the  top,  at  a 
high  elevation,  the  tennis  court  is  made,  and  being 
partly  shaded  by  tall  Poplars,  the  spot,  with  its 
summer-house,  must  be  an  enjoyable  one  for  those 
who  look  on  or  take  part  in  the  game.  The  cutting 
out  and  throwing  up  of  the  many  high  mounds  or 
banks  has  not  only  added  greatly  to  the  extent  of  the 
place  by  increasing  its  surface,  but  has  afforded  many 
different  aspects  for  plants,  and  the  shade-loving  and 
those  that  require  a  little  or  much  sun  can  all  be 
accommodated.  On  the  north  side  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  and  Kalmias  are  just  at  home,  and  do  well 
in  the  natural  soil,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  sharp 
and  loose,  and  on  the  more  sunny  parts  all  other 
things  flourish.  Running  up  the  bare  stems  of  the 
many  young  trees,  Convolvulus  and  Nasturtiums  may 
be  seen  in  all  their  natural  beauty,  as  they  support 
themselves  by  laying  hold  of  the  branches  and  droop 
and  festoon  in  the  most  pleasing  manner,  and  kshow 
oft  their  gay  blossoms  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Among  the  shrubs  to  cover  up  and  furnish  the 
bare  ground,  Epilobium  angustilolium,  the  giant 
Impatiens  glandulifera,  and  Foxglove,  were  towering 
aloft,  and  well  fitted  for  the  position  they  looked. 
Nearer  the  foreground,  single  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks, 
Kniphofia,  and  other  stately  herbaceous  plants,  form 
quite  a  bold  feature.  In  a  large  clump  near  the 
house  Castor-oils  and  several  kinds  of  Abutilons  are 
planted,  and  a  mixture  of  these  latter  and  Fuchsias 
in  a  long  winding  bed  promised  to  be  particularly 
good.  Lantanas,  which  are  not  generally  seen  in 
gardens,  were  specially  fine,  and  it  is  surprising  with 
the  great  variety  of  these  there  now  is,  that  they  are 
not  more  grown,  as  they  are  most  valuable  for  deco- 
rative purposes,  either  indoors  or  out,  and  they  are 
very  easily  raised  and  increased  either  by  cuttings  or 
seed. 

Many  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  Lilium 
auratum,  but  with  Mr.  Vulliamy  it  not  only  lives-and 
grows  strong,  but  increases,  which  shows  clearly  that 
the  bulbs  to  remain  healthy  require  a  clean,  sharp, 
fresh  kind  of  soil.  This  also  suits  Gladiolus,  as  Mr. 
Vulliamy  has  them  particularly  fine,  sending  up  mag- 
nificent spikes  of  their  finely  coloured  blooms.  Another 
bulbous  plant  that  strikes  every  one,  Mr.  Vulliamy 
grows  in  quantity — the  Tigridia  Pavonia,  which  is 
gorgeously  beautiful  and  showy  in  the  extreme, 
with  its  large,  beautifully  spotted  flowers.  The 
bulbs  of  these,  like  Gladiolus,  are  hardly  safe  left  in 
the  ground  during  winter,  but  should  be  taken  up, 
stored  in  dry  sand,  and  be  planted  out  again  early 
in  spring.  The  Cardinal  flower,  Lobelia  cardinalis, 
is  also  a  striking  plant ;  this,  too,  is  to  be  seen  at 
South  Bank  in  all  its  splendour.  The  best  of  these 
mixed  borders,   like  Mr.  Vulliamy's,  is  that  there  is 
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no  limit  to  the  variety  one  may  have,  and  with  him 
there  are  not  only  perennials  and  biennials,  but  numer- 
ous annuals,  among  which  I  specially  noticed  the 
showy  Godetia  Whitneyi,  which,  when  the  sun  is  on 
it,  is  brilliant,  and  makes  a  fine  show.  Small  as  the 
place  is,  it  has  a  few  beds,  and  one  filled  with  mixed 
single  Petunias  is  very  effective.  J.  Sheppard. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

AiiRiDES  Houlletianum,  Rchb.  f.,  Gard.  Chron. 
1S72,  p.  1 194  ;  lllust,  Horiicole,  t.  465. — A  beautiful 
species,  with  yellowish  sepals  and  petals,  yellow-buff; 
lip  large,  3-lobed,  the  central  lobe  spade-shaped, 
white,  tipped  with  pink. 

Apple  Douisle  Bon  Pommier,  Revue Hortkok, 
Aug.  I. — This  "doubly  good  "  Apple  is  apparently  a 
large,  handsome,  spherical  variety,  somewhat  depressed 
at  both  ends  ;  yellow,  brightly  streaked  and  tinged  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  The  stalk  is  very  short,  the 
eye  open,  the  flesh  white,  sugary,  and  delicately  per- 
fumed.    It  was  raised  by  M.  Dubois. 

Apple  Wilhelm  von  Elsner's  Seedling, 
Garten  Zeitun*,  August. — Fruit  of  middle  size, 
oblong,  furrowed  towards  the  apex,  eye  closed,  base 
umbilicate,  with  a  short  stalk.  Season,  November — 
March. 

Beschorneria  uracteata,  Jacobi ;  Baker,  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  6641.- — The  most  robust  and  free- flowering 
of  all  the  cultivated  species.  The  glaucous  lanceolate 
leaves  are  in  tufts,  the  inflorescence  4 — 5  feet  long, 
with  tufts  of  stalked  cylindrical  flowers,  the  ovary 
brownish,  the  perianth  segments  greenish,  pink  at  the 
base.     Hort.  Kew. 

CATTLEVATRIAN.-Ti:,  Garden,  July22. — Backhouse's 
variety,  with  relatively  dark  flowers,  the  lateral 
petals  pencilled  and  the  lip  violet  with  a  deeper 
coloured  centre  and  a  white  base.  The  white  variety 
is  also  figured.     Flowers  in  winter  and  spring. 

Ccelia  hella,  Rchb.  f.  ;  Moore,  in  Orchid  Album, 
51. — Pseudobulbs  globose  smooth;  leaves  in  pairs, 
evergreen,  linear  lanceolate  ;  racemes  from  the  base 
of  the  bulbs  5 — S  flowered  ;  flowers  I  \  inch  diameter  ; 
sepals  and  petals  oblong,  creamy-white,  tipped  wilh 
magenta  ;  lip  3-lobed,  the  central  lobe  spreading,  ovate 
acute,  yellow,  prolonged  into  a  long  spur.  Native 
of  Guatemala. 

Friesia  refracta,  and  F.  refracta  Leicht- 
LIN1I,  Garden,  July  29. 

Gentiana  decumhens,  L.,  and  Pallasii,  Regel, 
in  Gartenflora,  t.  10S7,  figs.  I,  1, — Leaves  lanceolate, 
flowers  in  terminal  tufts,  funnel-shaped,  deep  blue. 
Native  of  the  Altai  Mountains. 

Hedychium  gracile,  Roxb.  ;  Hook.,  in  Bot, 
Mag.,  August,  t.  6638. — Leaves  lanceolate,  glaucous 
green  ;  flowers  numerous  in  terminal  spikes,  white 
wilh  style  and  stamen  crimson,  and  protruding  far 
beyond  the  flower.      Sikkim.     Hort.  Kew. 

LyELIA     AUTUMN  ALIS     VAR.     ATRORUI5ENS,     Back- 

house,  in  Gard.  Chron.  n.s.,  xii.,  232;  Moore,  in 
Orchid  Album,  t.  49. — Flowers  in  terminal  racemes, 
large,  rich  magenta.  Mexico.  It  likes  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and  plenty  of  water  in  the  growing  season. 

Odontoglossum  maculatum,  Lindley ;  Moore, 
in  Orchid  Album,  t.  52. — A  Mexican  species,  with 
erect  racemes  of  large  flowers  ;  the  sepals  lanceolate, 
chocolate-brown  ;  the  petals  broad,  oblong,  yellow, 
marked  at  the  base  with  brown  spots;  the  lip  cordate 
acuminate,  yellow,  with  brown  spots. 

Saxifraga  Camposii,  Boiss.  et  Reut.  ;  Hooker,  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6640. — A  Spanish  species,  closely  allied 
to  S.  Maweana,  but  has  smaller  leaves.  Habit  tufied  ; 
leaves  long,  stalked,  roundish,  coarsely  toothed ; 
flowers  dull,  in  terminal  panels.  It  is  the  S.  \Yallacei 
of  gardens. 

Sonchus  JACQUINT,  DC.  ;  Hook,  f ,  in  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  6642. — A  suffrutescent  Composite,  wilh  pinnately 
lobed  leaves,  white  on  the  under-surface  ;  flower-heads 
large,  yellow.  Native  of  the  Canary  Islands.  An 
ornamental  greenhouse  plant. 

Tulipa  DlDlERI,  Jordan  ;  Baker  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
6639. — Like  T.  Gesneriana,  but  with  more  pointed 
segments,  crimson,  with  a  basal  spot,  margined  with 
yellow.     Savoy.     Hort.  Kew. 

Zygotetalum  Ci.ayi,  Rchb.  f.,  in  Gard.  Chron. 
n.s.,  vii.,  6S4  ;  Moore,  in  Orchid  Album,  t.  50. — A 
hybrid  between  Z.  crinilum  and  Z.  maxillare,  with 
evergreen  foliage,  and  racemes  produced  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudobulbs.  Sepals  and  petals  brownish  - 
purple  with  a  narrow  green  border;  lip  broad,  deep 
violet. 


THE    HOLLYHOCK   MOTH. 

(Depressaria  Malvella,  Hubner.) 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  the 
Hollyhocks  may  occasionally  be  found  to  be  infested 
by  small  caterpillars,  the  button-like  seed  vessels  or 
capsules  looking  dirty  and  dead  as  if  they  had 
become  rotted  by  wet,  but  on  pulling  back  the  calyx 
it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  insects  have  been  at 
work,  and  on  breaking  one  of  the  capsules  in  halves 
a  hole  is  to  be  found  bored  through  the  centre  of  each 
seed,  as  shown  in  the  middle  left-hand  detached  figure 
in  our  woodcut  {fig.  59).  This  hole  not  unfrequently 
forms  an  uninterrupted  gallery  nearly  half  round  the 
capsule  or  button,  and  sometimes  larger  cavities  arc  to 
be  found  ;  and  by  the  rain  getting  in  they  become 
mouldy  and  rotten  and  the  seed  destroyed.  In  each 
of  these  injured  capsules  one  or  more  caterpillars  are 
to  be  found  as  large  as  our  middle  right-hand  figure. 
They  are  of  a  dull  ochre  colour,  slightly  setose,  with 
two  broken  ferruginous  lines  down  the  back,  not  close 
together  and  forming  kidney  shaped  spots  ;  another 
similar  but  less  connected  line  runs  along  each  side 
above  the  feet.  The  head  is  small,  black,  and 
shining  ;  the  next  segment  bearing  the  first  pair  of 
legs  is  horny,  brown,  and  shining,  wilh  a  pale  dorsal 
line  ;  the  two  following  segments  are  the  largest,  each 
having  a  transverse  line  of  six  brown  dots,  the  remain- 
ing segments  have  four  similar  dots  on  the  back,  two 
of  which,  nearer  the  fore  margin  of  the  segment,  are 
closer  together  ;  and  there  is  a  line  of  dots  along  each 
side,  and  another  line  of  more  elongated  dots  just 
above  the  legs.  There  are  six  pecloral,  tight  ventral, 
and  two  anal  feet. 

The  caterpillars  may  be  found  (as  we  are  informed 
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by  Fischer  von  Ruslerstamm,  who  has  given  an  illus- 
trated account  of  this  species  in  his  Abbildungen  der 
Schnicttcrliugkunde,  tab.  46)  from  August  to  October. 
One  was  observed  by  our  correspondent,  full  grown, 
wandering  about  to  undergo  its  transformation  ;  and 
being  placed  upon  a  sound  capsule,  in  a  very  short 
lime  it  worked  its  way  into  the  centre  of  the  seeds. 
Ordinarily  they  bury  themselves  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  where  they  form  a  strong  oval  cocoon  of 
silk,  coated  externally  with  grains  of  earth,  where 
they  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state  till  the  following 
June  or  July,  when  the  moth  appears.  The  chrysalis 
is  yellowish-brown,  of  the  usual  form,  with  about  six 
short  slender  spines  or  bristles  at  the  extremity  of  the 
body,  each  of  which  is  curved  at  its  outer  end.  The 
moth  is  of  a  clay  colour,  varied  wilh  dirty  brown, 
with  a  silky  gloss,  with  two  small  brown  spots  placed 
obliquely  towards  the  base  of  the  fore  wings,  followed 
beyond  the  middle  by  a  larger  irregular  spot,  and  the 
darker  apical  margin  of  the  same  wings  is  interrupted 
by  a  row  of  pale  dots.  The  fringe  of  the  wings  is 
greyish-brown  ;  the  hind  wings  are  ashy  brown,  with 
paler  Iringe.  On  the  under-side  the  fore  wings  and 
the  fore  margins  of  the  hind  wings  are  greyish-brown, 
the  remaining  part  of  the  latter  being  brighter  grey  ; 
the  fringe  of  the  fore  wings  yellowish-brown,  and  of 
the  hind  wings  yellowish-grey.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  it  is  most  advisable  to  pull  oft  and  burn  such  of 
the  seed-vessels  or  capsules  as  show  signs  of  injury 
caused  by  these  insects,  which  should  be  done  before 
the  latter  descend  to  the  earth  to  become  chrysalids. 

The  figures  in  our  woodcut  represent  the  caterpillar 
of  the  natural  size,  above  which  is  the  figure  of  one 
of  the  segments  of  ils  body  ;  a  capsule,  into  the 
heart  of  which  a  caterpillar  has  bored  and  buried 
itself;  a  half  capsule,  showing  the  [burrow  formed  by 
the  caterpillar  through  the  seeds,  some  nf  which  are 
represented  detached  ;  the  chr>salis  within  itscocoon  ; 
and  the  perfect  moth  magnified.     /.  0.  West-wood. 
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Melons  Without  Soil. —The  most  successful 
growers  of  the  Melon  have  generally  recommended 
the  use  of  a  rich  and  somewhat  stiff  loamy  soil  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  those  growers  who  are  unable  to 
procure  such,  and  are  compelled  to  use  soil  of  a 
lighter  description,  generally  press  the  same  as  firmly 
as  possible,  considering  that  loose  rich  soil  tends  to  an 
over-luxuriant  production  of  leafage,  accompanied  by  a 
paucity  of  fruit.  In  a  little  book  on  the  subject  of  Melon 
growing,  which  was  published  many  years  ago  by  an 
eminent  grower  of  this  fruit  at  that  period,  the  author 
recommended  the  use  of  at  least  2  feet  of  stiff"  loamy 
soil,  considering  that  a  good  depth  of  such  soil 
obviated  the  necessity  of  frequent  applications  of 
water,  which  he  considered  injurious  rather  than 
otherwise.  The  rules,  however,  which  he  gave  for 
successful  Melon  growing  being  somewhat  dogmatical, 
have  been  possibly  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance,  and  excellent  Melons  con- 
tinue to  be  produced  under  circumstances  very  dif- 
ferent to  what  he  recommended,  even  in  a  depth  of 
soil  not  exceeding  6  inches,  and  this  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  a  slate  shelf.  In  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
this  town  during  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  a 
hotbed  was  formed  of  the  usual  material,  viz., 
stable  manure,  and  on  this  was  placed  a  two- 
light  frame,  while  the  surface  of  the  bed  was 
covered  with  some  2  inches  of  tan,  on  which  to 
place  the  pots  which  were  used  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  the  various  kinds  of  bedding  plants, 
&c.  It  also  contained  some  young  plants  of  a 
favourite  Melon  in  pots  some  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  it  so  happened  that  one  of  the  Melon  plants  was 
accidentally  left  in  the  frame  after  all  the  other  plants 
had  been  removed  ;  when  observed  it  was  found 
to  have  emitted  roots  from  the  small  pot  in  which  it 
stood  into  the  tan  which  covered  the  surface  of  the 
bed,  and  the  shoots  of  the  plant  had  also  made  some 
progress  in  covering  the  same.  It  had  now  water 
given  to  it,  and  the  necessary  attention  of  thinning 
out  the  shoots,  &c,  but  the  frame  did  not  contain  a 
particle  of  soil  with  the  exception  of  what  the  4-inch 
pot  contained,  and  the  roots  of  the  plant  appear  to 
have  extended  themselves  into  the  material  of  which 
the  hotbed  was  formed,  which,  as  has  been  said,  was 
ordinary  stable-yard  manure.  The  plant  is  now 
(the  first  week  in  September)  carrying  a  good  crop  of 
remarkably  handsome  fruits,  probably  some  4  or  5  lb, 
in  weight  each,  and  most  of  them  are  nearly  ripe, 
while  the  foliage  of  the  plant  continues  perfectly 
heallhy  and  of  a  dark  green  hue  insuring  a 
thorough  and  satisfactory  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
This  condition  is  not  always  secured,  even  in  cases 
where  the  plants  havehad  the  advantage  of  the  most  ap- 
proved description  of  soil  supplied  to  them  ;  and  not- 
withstanding which — more  particularly  at  this  period  of 
the  year — when  the  decay  of  the  foliage,  and  even  the 
decay  of  the  plants,  not  infrequently  precede  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit.  In  relating  ihe  above  circum- 
stance, it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  imply  that  a 
sound  loamy  soil  is  not  in  all  respects  the  best  suited 
for  the  production  of  Melons,  but  merely  to  notice  a 
somewhat  interesting  circumstance,  and  to  show 
(other  circumstances  being  favourable)  that  this  much- 
appreciated  fruit  may  be  satisfactorily  grown  without 
it.  P.  Grieve,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

The  Influence  of  the  Previous  Summer  on 
the  Fruit  Crops. — In  answer  to  the  letter  of 
"A.  D."  (p.  30S),  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  only 
given  an  opinion  on  the  Apple  and  Bear  crops. 
Doubtless,  the  causes  affecting  the  crops  of  Cherries 
and  other  fruit  are  of  the  same  nature,  but  differ  in 
detail.  Confining  myself,  therefore,  to  these  two 
fruits  I  would  remind  "A.  D."  that  what  I  contend 
is  that  imperfect  ripening  of  the  wood  during  the  pre- 
ceding summer  is  the  principal  cause  of  a  poor  crop. 
I  do  not  know  the  climatic  conditions  of  "A.  D.'s  " 
locality  (which  he  does  not  give),  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  might  have  had  a  good  crop  but  for  the  storm 
of  April  29,  which  must  have  seriously  damaged  the 
blossoms  exposed  to  it.  But,  as  I  have  already  slated, 
no  damage  was  done  here  on  that  day— the  wind  not 
amounting  to  a  gale — yet  we  are  as  badly  off'  as  any- 
body for  fruit  of  the  above  kinds.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Dancer's  opinion  I  would  only  remark  that  the 
opinion  of  a  cultivator,  however  experienced,  on  the 
meteorological  conditions  which  have  affected  his  crops 
is  worth  no  more  than  the  opinion  of  a  meteorologist 
on  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  My  remark  as  to  the  ex- 
posure of  espaliers  to  wind  had  reference  to  the  nip- 
ping influence  of  a  cold  easterly  wind  rather  than  to  the 
violence  of  a  storm,  which  I  think  does  not  often  in- 
juriously affect  the  bloom.  I  entirely  agree  wilh 
"  A.  D."  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  a  wet  August  on 
the  crop  of  the  ensuing  year:  that  being  one  of  the 
principal  faclors  in  preventing  the  ripening  of  the 
wood.  But  as  a  wet  August  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  low  temperature,  the  mean  maxi- 
mum for  the  month  will  still  continue  to  be  a  good 
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guide.  Having  now  made  up  my  weather  report  for 
the  past  month  I  find  the  results  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 


July      . 
August . 


60  S 


Rainfall. 

Inches. 
1.54' 

3. <°6 


No.  of  days 
of  rain. 


July     ■ 

August  . 


"7  7 
66.7 


5  op 


3  5» 
a.  51 

6.04 


>5 

16 


Mean 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that,  taking  the 
months  of  Julyand  August  together,  while  the  tempera- 
ture this  year  has  been  very  slightly  higher  than  last,  it 
has  been  a  wetter  season  both  as  regards  the  amount 
of  rain  and  the  number  of  rainy  days.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  as  far  as  this  locality  is  concerned,  we 
shall  have  a  poor  crop  of  Apples  and  Tears  again  in 
1SS3.  I  should  also  expect  that,  inasmuch  as  Cher- 
ries, as  "A.  D."  remarks,  ripen  their  wood  earlier 
than  the  above,  and  July  this  year  has  been  consider- 
ably colder  and  wetter  than  last  year,  we  shall  also 
have  a  poor  crop  of  this  fruit.  In  conclusion,  allow 
me  to  remark  that  this  is  a  subject  of  no  small  econo- 
mical importance  to  the  country.  We  cannot  alter 
our  climatic  conditions,  but  if  we  can  ascertain  the 
true  causes  of  the  failure  of  our  crops,  we  can  then 
consider  what  means  to  adopt  to  remedy  them. 
Alfred  O.  Walker. 

Eversley.— In  reply  to  "  H.  K."  (p.  30S)  it  seems 
probable,  according  to  the  authorities,  that  Eversley 
and  the  other  names  he  mentions  have  all  the  same 
origin.  An  omission  occurred  in  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's 
letter  to  Kingsley,  as  published  in  the  article  on 
Eversley.  Mr.  Taylor  wrote  :— "  It  is  my  decided 
opinion  that  you  are  right  in  taking  the  name  of 
Eversley  as  one  of  the  few  remaining  records  of  the 
former  existence  of  the  wild  boar  in  England.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  a  wild  boar,  eofcr.  An  Anglo-Saxon 
eo  commonly  answers  to  modern  English  e,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  /'to  modern  English  v,  and  Anglo-Saxon  0  often 
to  English  e.  All  these  changes  are  seen  in  the  word 
seven,  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  written  scofon. 
Hence,  Anglo-Saxon  eofor  would  take  the  English 
form  ever — genitive  evers"  Among  the  local  names 
which  preserve  evidence  of  the  existence  of  animals 
now  extinct,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  Words  and  Places, 
enumerates  Wolvesey,  near  Winchester,  where  the 
Welsh  tribute  of  Welsh  wolves'  heads  was  annually 
paid.  He  derives  Bagshot  from  the  Badger.  Two 
other  names  affording  evidence  as  to  the  wild  boar 
are  Eversholt,  a  parish  in  Bedfordshire,  and  Evershot, 
in  Dorsetshire.  In  reference  to  the  family  names  in 
Sussex  mentioned  by  "  H.  K."  I  should  think  Sussex 
was  a  nice  place  formerly  for  wild  boars  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  acorns.  Writer  of  the  Article  on 
"Eversley." 

New  Varieties  of  Potatos.— I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that,  at  present,  Potato  exhibitions  are  not  doing 
the  amount  of  good  which  is  generally  credited  to 
them.  The  new  varieties  as  they  are  introduced  are 
steadily  losing  in  quality,  as  compared  with  some  of 
the  older  English  varieties.  Some  of  the  leading 
prize  winners  are  positively  unfit  for  food,  and  espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  bad  seasons  like  the  present. 
They  are  all  that  can  be  desired  in  size  and  shape,  and 
are  also  heavy  croppers,  and  great  favourites  with  the 
kitchenmaid  who  has  to  clean  them,  as  their  smooth 
skins,  size,  and  freedom  from  eyes  give  little  trouble 
in  paring  ;  but  the  cook's  art  is  thrown  away  upon 
them.  I  think  that  if  good  prizes  for  cooked  Potatos 
were  more  freely  given  at  shows,  it  would  to  a  great 
extent  bring  those  varieties  which  possess  good  cook- 
ing qualities  more  prominently  before  the  gardening 
world.  This  is  being  done  at  some  local  shows 
already,  and  I  have  noticed  that  the  cooked  Potatos 
attract  more  attention  than  the  others.  In  a 
contest  of  this  kind,  what  chance  would  the 
celebrated  International  Kidney,  or  the  Vicar  of 
Laleham,  and  other  well  known  prize-takers,  have 
against  the  old  Lapstone  Kidney,  Fluke,  the  Ash- 
leafs,  or  Paterson's  Victoria,  and  many  other  old 
sorts,  that  are  now  so  seldom  seen  inside  an  exhi- 
bition tent?  Some  of  the  new  sorts  are,  of  course,  of 
good  quality;  the  Schoolmaster  is  one  in  a  fair  sea- 
son, but  this  season  even  that  popular  variety  is  a  long 
way  behind  some  of  the  older  sorts  I  have  named 
grown  beside  it.  Most  of  the  new  exhibition  varieties 
are  also  very  poor  disease-resisters,  so  that  in  a  season 
like  the  present  they  go  wholesale  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  made  to  save  them.  The  first  spots  of  the 
disease  that  appeared  this  season  was  in  a  batch  of 


Ashleaf  Kidneys  which  were  growing  on  a  plot  of 
ground  on  which,  last  year,  a  lot  of  American 
varieties  were  grown  for  trial,  some  of  which 
were  badly  diseased,  and  had  rotted  in  the  earth. 
G.  B.  G. 

Branch  Propagation  of  Apple  Trees.  —  On 
visiting  a  cottage  garden  near  to  this  town  during  the 
summer  of  tSSt,  I  was  interested  in  the  appearance 
of  an  Apple  tree  which  had  the  appearance  of  being 
some  twenty  or  more  years  old,  and  which  was  carry- 
ing a  good  crop  of  Apples,  but  at  the  time  I  saw  it  the 
fruit  was  in  an  unripe  condition.  The  singularity  of 
the  tree,  however,  was  the  circumstance  of  its  branches, 
at  irregular  distances,  showing  protuberances  or  burrs, 
which  I  at  first  sight  supposed  to  be  indications  of 
canker,  although  the  tree  was  remarkably  healthy, 
and  the  owner  assured  me  that  if  any  of  the  branches 
were  cut  off  close  under  the  burr,  and  the  same  inserted 
in  the  soil,  roots  would  soon  be  produced,  and 
the  branch  would  become  a  young  tree.  The 
tree  in  question,  he  said,  he  brought,  in  the  form  of  a 
branch,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country  many  years 
ago.  On  visiting  the  same  garden  during  the  present 
season  I  found  the  tree  still  quite  healthy,  but  bearing 
no  fruit,  but  in  this  respect  it  does  not  differ  Irom 
other  trees  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  close  examination  the  burrs  or  protuberances 
appear  to  be  accumulations  of  undeveloped  roots, 
which  when  placed  in  moist  soil  speedily  became 
active.  There  may  be  nothing  unusual  in  what  I 
have  related,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
before  seen  an  Apple  tree  present  the  singular  appear- 
ance which  this  tree  does.  P.  Grieve,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  [The  variety  is,  no  doubt,  the  old  Burr- 
Knot,  which  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  tree 
described  by  our  correspondent.  Ed.) 

Gladiolus  Colvillei  albus.  —  At  p.  122  a 
correspondent  refers  to  this  beautiful  early  white 
Gladiolus  as  being  specially  adapted  for  pot  culture 
and  for  early  forcing.  It  is  well  known  to  be  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  that  when  planted  outside  in  October 
or  November,  which  is  the  best  time,  it  blooms  in 
July  following.  I  should  feel  obliged  for  any  further 
information  as  to  its  growth  in  pots,  especially  when 
forced,  for  if  it  can  be  forced  with  ease  and  certainty 
the  fact  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  this  most 
useful  and  elegant  Gladiolus.  Alio.  [This  use- 
ful variety  of  Gladiolus  should  be  potted  early — 
as  soon,  in  fact,  as  it  is  received— if  it  is  contem- 
plated to  somewhat  hasten  their  flowering  by  this 
means  of  culture.  They  may  be  had  in  flower  with 
comparative  ease  by  April ;  care  must,  however,  be 
taken  not  to  push  them  on  too  rapidly.  The  plants 
mentioned  by  "  Albo  "  were  grown  in  6  inch  pots, 
with  six  or  seven  bulbs  in  each.  When  the  growth 
of  these  commenced,  and  it  was  considered  safe  to  trust 
them  out-of-doors,  they  were  plunged  in  cocoa-fibre 
to  counteract  too  rapid  evaporation.  The  growth 
came  away  vigorously,  and  produced  excellent  spikes. 
The  fibre  was  allowed  to  remain  around  them  till  the 
plants  were  removed  to  the  greenhouse  to  protect  the 
flower  from  rain.  In  forcing  this  bulbous  plant  the 
chief  things  I  consider  towards  successful  cultivation 
are  early  potting,  and  when  growth  commences  to 
bring  them  along  very  gradually  at  first,  even  until 
the  flower-spikes  appear,  after  which  they  will  bear  a 
trifle  more  forcing.  The  ordinary  soil  in  which 
Hyacinths  are  potted  will  suit  them  very  well.  When 
the  spikes  commence  to  push  forth  occasional  doses  of 
liquid-manure  will  be  beneficial.  A  position  near  the 
glass  should  be  accorded  them  to  prevent  the  spikes 
becoming  too  much  drawn.  J .  H.\ 

Growing  Vegetables  on  Farms.  —  We  have 
heard  much  of  late  years  about  the  depressed  state  of 
agriculture,  but  much  of  it  arises  through  farmers 
growing  or  depending  so  much  on  corn,  which  comes 
in  so  cheap  from  abroad,  but  what  is  wanted 
as  well  as  corn  is  cheaper  meat  and  vegetables, 
which  people  in  towns  might  have,  if  farmers 
would  only  devote  more  of  their  land  to  green  crops 
and  stock.  Without  cows  being  kept  we  cannot  have 
calves  ;  and  the  same  with  sheep  and  lambs,  which 
accounts  for  the  enhanced  prices  of  beef  and  mutton, 
which  is  becoming  more  scarce  and  dear  every  year, 
and  would  be  more  so  were  it  not  for  our  foreign 
supplies.  I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  go  into  this 
question  now,  and  shall  only  deal  with  vegetables 
which  people  in  cities  and  towns  never  get  enough  of, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  only  grown  by  a 
few  market  gardeners,  who  are  heavily  handicapped 
by  having  the  dearest  of  land,  and  when  grown  they 
go  into  the  hands  of  greengrocers  and  middlemen, 
who  retail  them  at  about  twice  as  much  as  they  give. 
This  might  all  be  done  away  with  if  there  were  proper 
markets  open  where  things  could  be  sent  on  certain 
days  in  the  week,  so  that  consumers  could  come  and 
buy  of  the  growers,  which  the  lower  classes  at  least 
would  only  be  too  happy  to  do.  To  attempt  to  cul- 
tivate fruit  in  this  uncertain  climate  of  ours  is  futile  and 
risky  in  the  extreme  ;  but  not  so  with  vegetables  ;  and 
to  show  what  may  be  done,  I  will  just  mention  the 


case  of  a  farmer  near  here  who  this  year  had  his 
Broad  Beans  gathered  green  from  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  and  sold  them  to  people  who  came  after  them 
from  the  town,  to  whom  they  were  supplied  at  y.  per 
sack,  and  the  produce  from  the  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  was  over  100  sacks.  At  this  extremely  low 
rate  they  paid  well,  for  besides  the  £15  °dd. 
there  was  the  green  straw  the  farmer  had  for  food  for 
his  cattle,  which  they  ate  with  avidity  ;  and  as  the 
Beans  stood  so  short  a  time  on  the  land,  they  could 
not  have  robbed  it  to  anything  like  the  extent  they 
would  have  done  if  they  had  stood  to  ripen  before 
being  used.  The  same  farmer  had  his  white  Turnips 
left  thick,  and  keeps  on  pulling  out  any  that  are  large 
enough  for  boiling  and  sending  them  into  the  market. 
By  doing  this,  he  will  have  a  full  crop  to  stand  for 
feeding  if  he  so  wishes,  or  he  can,  and  most  likely 
will,  market  the  whole.  If  Beans  and  Turnips  pay 
so  well,  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  would  do  so  even 
better,  especially  during  spring  and  autumn,  and 
Brussels  Sprouts  drilled  and  thinned  out  instead  of 
being  planted,  would  yield  a  fine  revenue  in  the  win- 
ter, as  they  ate  hardy  enough  to  stand  anywhere.  Of 
course  it  is  only  farmers  near  cities  and  towns  who 
could  go  in  largely  for  this  vegetable  growing,  and 
for  these  there  is  a  fine  opening  and  a  certainty  of 
large  profits,  and  not  only  would  they  benefit  them- 
selves, but  their  fellows  also,  by  producing  a  food 
they  so  much  stand  in  need  of.  .?•  * 

The  Past  Season  and  the  Fruit  Crops- 
Many  of  the  Apple  trees  here,  which,  owing  to  a 
succession  of  unfavourable  seasons,  had  got  into  a 
very  bad  state  of  health,  made  a  better  growth  last 
year,  and  are  this  season  bearing  a  fair  crop  of  fruit, 
so  that  here  we  cannot  blame  last  year  for  this  year's 
unfruitfulness.  At  the  same  place  some  of  those 
which  bore  heavy  crops  last  year  have  scarcely  any 
this  season,  although  growing  by  the  side  of  the  un- 
healthy trees  and  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  ; 
this  applies  to  dwarf  and  standard  trees  also,  and  in 
various  situations.  In  my  opinion  the  dull  and  damp 
weather,  with  the  low  temperature  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  is  accountable  for  this  season's 
failure,  probably  aided  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
partial  exhaustion  of  the  trees  after  the  heavy  crops  of 
last  year.    W,  H.  Divers,  Burghley. 

Watering  Fruit  Tree  Borders.— An  erroneous 
notion  prevails  among  a  section  of  fruit  growers 
largely  composed  of  amateurs,  that  fruit  trees  grown 
under  glass  should  be  kept  dry  in  autumn,  as  a  certain 
remedy  in  ripening  the  wood.  How  fallacious  this 
doctrine  is,  experienced  gardeners  are  well  aware. 
But  our  predecessors  had  faith  in  the  system, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  pupils  of  the  old- 
fashioned  school  who  believe  in  it  to  this  day. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  those  of  less  experience  take  the 
wrong  tack  in  fruit  growing.  When  Grapes  are  cut 
and  Peaches  arc  gathered  attentiontofruittreestoooften 
practically  ceases  for  several  months,  until  it  is  time  to 
prune  the  trees  late  in  autumn  or  early  in  winter. 
Rest  is  important  to  fruit  trees,  but  rest  is  one 
thing,  starvation  another.  The  line  must  be  drawn 
about  mid-way,  and  the  resting  period  must  be 
given  at  the  proper  time.  When  should  trees  be 
rested  ?  Circumstances  vary  so  much  that  hardly  any 
two  cases  are  alike,  therefore  I  will  endeavour  to  be 
explicit,  and  leave  my  readers  to  act  upon  their  own 
judgments.  In  the  case  of  Peach  trees  no  end  of 
mischief  is  caused  through  allowing  the  trees  to  get 
too  dry  at  their  roots.  As  long  as  there  is  a  leaf  left 
upon  a  Peach  tree  its  roots  should  be  kept  well 
supplied  with  water— yes,  and  afterwards— in  very 
light  soils.  There  is  no  blinking  the  fact,  that 
there  can  be  more  done  in  the  autumn  towards 
producing  a  heavy  crop  the  following  season  than 
at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  It  is  when  trees 
are  forming  their  fruit-buds  and  swelling  them,  that  we 
ought  to  be  kind  to  them.  Feed  them  well 
in  the  autumn  as  long  as  there  is  heat  and  light,  and 
let  them  rest  in  winter,  when  there  is  an  absence  or 
at  least  a  minimum  of  both.  Light  causes  the  tree  to 
grow  and  make  wood,  but  we  are  indebted  to  the 
heat-rays  for  the  highest  degree  of  fruiting  power. 
But  the  action  of  the  latter  is  neutralised  if  we  starve 
a  tree  when  its  buds  are  in  process  of  development. 
Try  the  experiment,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Why, 
that  half  the  buds  fall  when  the  sap  begins  to  move  in 
the  spring.  I  have  known  cases  where,  in  trying 
to  make  amends  for  a  bad  system  of  treatment,  even 
greater  blunders  have  been  made.  For  example,  if  a 
tree  is  found  to  be  very  dry  at  its  roots,  it  should  not  be 
deluged  with  water  all  at  once,  but  have  a  little  given  at 
a  time  upon  several  occasions  until  the  desired  condi- 
tion has  been  brought  about.  Vines  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  they  will  bear  more  copious 
supplies  of  liquid-manure  when  their  young  roots 
begin  to  change  colour  from  white  to  brown,  at  which 
season  the  fruiting  eyes  for  next  season  cannot  deve- 
lope  or  swell  properly  unless  the  roots  are  in  vigorous 
action  and  are  kept  well  supplied  with  water.  In 
winter,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  I  like  to  see  fruit 
borders  in  that  free  mellow  state  which  is  best  described 
as  being  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.   W.  H. 
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Royal  Horticultural  :  Sept.  5.— A  meeting  of 
the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  was  held  at  Chis- 
wick  on  the  above  date,  John  Lee,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
to  examine  the  collection  of  Potatos.  The  following 
varieties  proved  of  handsome  appearance  and  to  be 
possessed  of  good  cropping  qualities  : — Clarke's  No.  2, 
a  long  white  kidney  of  the  Magnum  Bonum  type  ;  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  white  round  ;  No.  6  (Fenn),  pink 
kidney  ;  Richter's  Imperator,  white  kidney  ;  Stewart's 
Seedling,  white  kidney  ;  New  Early  Premier,  white 
round  ;  Lord  Rosebery,  red  round  ;  Seedling  No.  I 
(Kerr),  red-flaked  kidney ;  Carter's  Eight  Weeks, 
white  round  ;  Brand's  No.  4,  39,  and  31,  white 
round  ;  Brownell's  No.  S,  white  round  ;  Recorder, 
white,  long  kidney.  On  being  cooked  the  following 
varieties  proved  of  excellent  quality,  and  were  awarded 
First-class  Certificates,  viz.,  Richter's  Imperator,  a 
long  white  kidney,  received  from  the  Lawson  Nur- 
sery and  Seed  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Clarke's  No.  2,  a 
long  white  kidney  of  the  Magnum  Bonum  type  ;  and 
Rand's  No.  39^,  a  long  kidney  of  the  Snowflake  type, 
received  from  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Sons,  Boston.  Sutton's 
Prizetaker,  Certificated  by  the  committee  last  year, 
proved  again  to  be  of  splendid  quality. 

Specimens  of  a  Pear  named  Tyson,  grown  in  the 
gardens  on  a  dwarf  bush  tree,  received  from  Mr. 
Rivers,  were  submitted,  and  being  considered  of  very 
excellent  quality  for  the  season,  was  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate. 

Mr.  Muir,  Margam  Park,  South  Wales,  sent 
examples  of  Muir's  Hybrid  Perpetual  Vegetable  Mar- 
row, which  were  considered  very  handsome. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  —  The 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
on  the  5th  inst.,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Robert 
Lindsay,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Sarracenias  and  Droseras."  He  said  that  the  number 
of  forms  of  these  had  increased  by  one-half  during 
the  last  ten  years.  For  this  we  are  indebted,  not  to 
travellers  in  foreign  parts,  but  to  the  perseverance  and 
skill  of  the  hybridist  at  home.  The  late  Dr.  Moore,  of 
Glasnevin,  was  the  first  to  raise  a  new  hybrid,  having 
accomplished  this  in  the  year  1874.  To  Dr.  Paterson, 
of  Bridge  of  Allan,  was  also  due  the  credit  of  having 
raised  a  newSarracenia  ;  it  was  a  cross  between  purpurea 
and  Drummondi,  and  was  a  decided  acquisition  to  this 
class  of  plants.  Mr.  Lindsay  said  that  Sarracenias  and 
Droseras  should  be  repotted  annually,  and  that  Feb- 
ruary was  the  best  month  to  perform  the  operation. 
Greenfly  attacked  the  young  leaves  vigorously,  and  was 
as  great  an  enemy  ^o  them  as  it  was  to  the  other  plants. 
Mr.  Lindsay  illustrated  his  paper  by  showing  and  ex- 
plaining the  characteristics  of  a  considerable  number  of 
specimens,  the  Darlingtonia  californica  and  Dionca  mus- 
cipula  coming  in  for  a  large  share  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  M.  Todd,  Maitland  Street,  next  read  a  paper,  the 
subject  of  which  was,  "The  Poet  and  the  Flowers." 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Murray,  The  Schoolhouse,  Carnwath, 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  for  a  new  seedling  fancy 
Pansy,  named  Archibald  Bowe  ;  it  had  a  creamy-white 
ground  with  a  dark  maroon  blotch.  He  also  received 
a  Commendation  for  a  seedling  fancy  Pansy  named 
David  Aitkin,  a  yellow  ground  flower  with  a  very  dark 
blotch.  Messrs.  Thos.  Methven  &  Sons  received  a  Cer- 
tificate for  a  seedling  double  Begonia,  named  The 
Premier ;  the  colour  of  which  is  rosy-pink.  Mr. 
Thos.  Bowman,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Lord  Deas,  at  Pitten- 
dreich,  received  a  Cultural  Certificate  for  a  Jefferson 
Plum  tree,  grown  in  a  14-inch  pot,  which  had  sixty-four 
fruit  upon  it. 

Mr.  A.  Mcintosh,  Paxton  House,  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
exhibited  two  new  seedling  Potatos  of  some  merit; 
Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird  exhibited  three  seedling 
Coleuses  ;  Mr.  R.  Munro,  Abcrcorn  Nursery,  exhibited 
Calceolaria  sulphureus  splendcns  ;  Mr.  Thos.  Ferguson, 
Shu-le-Crow,  showed  flowers  of  the  wild  Balsam ; 
Mr.  Chapman,  Easter  Duddingston  Lodge,  sent  a 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  flower  ;  and  Mr. 
Peter  Robertson,  Hartrigge  House  Gardens,  exhibited 
a  new  seedling  white  Clove  Carnation. 


Sherborne  Horticultural. — This  Society  held  its 
annual  exhibition  on  August  30  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Castle.  It  was  considered  to  be  the  finest  the 
.Society  has  held,  the  competition  in  all  classes  being 
very  spirited — plants  and  cut  flowers,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables alike.  The  total  number  of  entries  were  2576  ; 
and  with  very  few  exceptions  all  were  stag  d. 

The  principal  class  for  plants,  twelve  varieties,  distinct, 
in  or  out  of  bloom,  brought  out  five  competitors,  Mr. 
Cole,  gr.  to  J.  Lawless,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  was  deservedly 
awarded  first  honours.  This  was  the  first  time  a  collec- 
tion has  been  staged  at  Sherborne  from  this  establish- 
ment, placing  former  prize  winners  of  course  in  the  back- 
ground. In  this  splendid  collection  was  staged  a  magnifi- 
cent Erica  Marnockiana,  Ixora  Colei,  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fourianum,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Dipladciiia  Brearley- 
ana  and  amabilis,  Thrinax  elegans,  Cycas  rcvoluta,  and 
Crotons  Disraeli  and  Victoria.  Mr.  Appleby,  gr.  to  Mr. 
T.  D.  W.  Bide,  Yeovil,  and  Mr.  Hazel,  gr.  toSir  Richard 
Glyn,  took  2d  and  3d  prizes  respectively  with  very  credit- 
able collections.  In  class  2,  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse 


plants,  in  or  out  of  bloom,  Mr.  Commins,  gr.  to  Mr.  T. 
Aitken,  Wyke  Hall  stood  1st,  Mr.  Hazel  2d,  and  Mr. 
Appleby  3d.  Fuchsias  shown  in  nine  distinct  varieties, 
brought  out  a  good  competition,  and  the  best  grown  plants 
that  have  beenstaged  at  any  show  in  the  West  this  season. 
Mr.  Garaway,  of  Bath,  was  an  easy  rst  with  splendid 
pyramidal  plants  ;  2d,  Mr.  Harris,  of  Dorchester  ;  3d, 
Mr.  Hazel.  For  twelve  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  Mr.  J. 
Crump,  gr.  to  Mr.  J.  Neal,  Kingsdon,  was  as  usual  ist, 
with  a  very  nice  collection. 

Cut  flowers  formed  a  most  attractive  feature  of 
the  show,  eight  competitors  staging  twenty-four  trebles 
of  Roses.  Messrs.  Cross  &  Steer,  of  Salisbury,  were 
awarded  the  ist  prize  ;  Mr.  J.  Davis,  Wilton,  the  2d. 
The  class  for  twenty-four  Dahlias  brought  together 
among  the  competitors  two  of  the  most  famous  growers 
— Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  of  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  J. 
Nation,  Staplegrove,  who  were  placed  ist  and  2d,  as 
given,  each  of  them  showing  in  splendid  iorm.  The 
executors  of  Mr.  Blandford  won  the  ist  prize  for  twenty- 
four  Verbenas.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  of  Langport, 
Somerset,  were  ist  for  Gladioli,  with  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion ;  Mr.  Daley,  of  Yeovil,  being  2d.  The  classes  for 
twenty-four  and  twelve  Asters  were  strongly  contested  in 
both  cases,  and  Mr.  Garaway  took  the  ist  prizes. 

Fruit  was  a  great  feature  also  ;  but  though  the  entries 
were  numerous  the  quality  was  absent.  The  Digby 
Cup,  [given  annually  by  the  President,  was  this  year 
won  by  his  own  gardener,  Mr.  Pragnell — Mr.  Pullman, 
gr.  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Frampton  Court,  the  Cup 
winner  last  year,  taking  the  2d  place.  In  Mr.  Pragnell's 
collection  the  Black  Hamburghs  were  very  good  indeed, 
Foster's  Seedling,  good  bunches,  but  not  coloured  ;  good 
dishes  of  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien Pear.  Mr.  Pullman  was  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
former  gentleman  with  good  Black  Alicante  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Dymond  Peaches,  and  Pine-apple 
Nectarines,  his  weak  points  being  in  Morello  Cherries, 
Melons,  and  Plums. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  distinct  vegetables  Mr. 
Pragnell  also  took  the  lead  with  a  well  grown  clean 
fresh  lot.  These  collections  being  decorated  with  Parsley, 
and  staged  on  the  tables  instead  of  dishes,  presented  a 
very  pleasing  appearance.  There  were  classes  for 
amateurs  not  employing  gardeners  regularly,  and  for 
cottagers,  and  their  productions  compared  very  favour- 
ably with  those  ol  the  professional  gardeners,  &c.  D.  C. 
Powell, 


Harpenden  Horticultural. — The  fourfh  exhi- 
bition of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  August 
31.  The  site  of  the  exhibition  was  Rothamstead  Park, 
the  seat  of  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes,  the  marquees  for 
the  purposes  of  the  exhibition  being  erected  just 
beyond  the  entrance  gates  to  the  spacious  grounds. 
Weather  excepted,  the  show  of  this  youthful  Society 
was  a  decided  success,  and  a  great  advance  on  those  of 
the  three  previous  years.  The  principal  marquee  was 
130  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  and  being  tastefully  deco- 
rated, was  very  effective.  The  plants,  although  not 
large,  included  some  exquisite  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  as  well  as  Ferns.  The  schedule  was  a  very  com- 
prehensive one,  the  important  feature  being  a  long  list 
of  special  prizes  offered  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  ;  but  as  space  will  not  admit 
of  a  detailed  account  of  each,  the  more  prominent  exhi- 
bits will  only  be  noticed. 

The  special  prize  offered  by  J.  Blundell  Maple,  Esq., 
of  Childwickbury,  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect  in  a  space  18  feet  by  6  feet,  brought  out  two  com- 
petitors, between  whom  there  was  a  close  run.  The 
winner  was  Mr.  G.  Underwood,  gr.  to  C.  R.  Fenwick, 
Esq.,  High  Firs,  Harpenden,  who  showed  beautifully 
Coleuses,  Gloxinias,  and  some  elegant  foliaged  plants, 
which  predominated,  as  they  ever  should  in  such  a  col- 
lection. The  2d  lot  came  from  Mr.  J.  Freeman,  gr.  to 
W.  B.  Greenfield,  Esq.,  Beechwood  Park,  Dunstable. 
The  special  prize  offered  by  Arthur  Flower,  Esq.  J. P., 
The  Hyde,  Luton,  for  twelve  miscellaneous  plants,  in  or 
out  of  flower,  distinct,  was  also  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Under- 
wood, with  well  grown  and  healthy  specimens  of  Vinca 
oculata,  Begonia  Weltoniensis,  Dipladenia  boliviensis, 
Croton  pictus,  Cassia  corymbosa,  Bougainvillea,  glabra, 
&c.  The  special  prize  offered  by  John  S.  Hill,  Esq.,  RP- 
Hawkswich,  St.  Albans,  for  nine  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
not  less  than  six  varieties,  and  that  offered  by  Abel 
Smith,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Woodhall,  Hertford,  for  six  double 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  distinct,  were  both  won  by  Mr.  C. 
Sibley,  gr.  to  H,  T.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Harpenden,  with 
remarkably  good  and  clean-looking  plants  in  beautiful 
flowering  condition.  Mr.  J.  Elmer,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Wardc, 
took  the  ist  prize,  offered  by  R.  L.  Howard,  Esq., 
Mackerye  End  House,  Wheathampstead,  for  six  tuberous 
Begonias,  '.distinct;  and  Mr.  C.  Sibley,  gr.  to  H.  T. 
Hodgson,  Esq.,  secured  ist  honours  for  a  special  prize 
offered  by  W.  S.  Brown,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Digswell  House, 
Welwyn,  for  six  Coleus,  distinct.  Messrs.  E.  P.  Francis 
&  Co.,  Hertford,  adorned  the  entrance  of  the  principal 
marquee  with  a  fine  collection  of  Plants,  not  for  com- 
petition ;  and  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  Rothamstad,  contributed 
a  similar  group  for  the  extreme  end  of  the  staging. 
Roses  were  present  in  considerable  numbers  and  of  great 
merit.  The  class  for  forty-eight  varieties  brought  out 
some  splendid  blooms  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son's  well- 
know  nursery,  Cheshunt, 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  a 
meritorious  collection  of  cut  Roses,  not  for  competition, 
including  Marie  Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb,  Louis  IVronct, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Star  of  Waltham.  The  Rev. 
W.  H.  Jackson,  Vicar  of  Slagsden,  took  ist  for  twenty- 
four  varieties  of  cut  Roses,  clear  and  lovely  in  colour. 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  en-livcncd 
the  show  as  to  colour,  with  a  grand  collection  of 
Gladiolus  which  were  gieatly  admired,  and  attracted  as 
much  notice  as  perhaps  anything  in  the  show  ;  for  bril- 


liancy of  tint  and  for  the  elegance  of  the  spikes,  it  would 
be  extremely  dithcultt  o  find  their  equal. 

The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  exhibits  of 
Dahlias  which  with  those  competing  and  those  sent  not 
for  competion,  certainly  formed  a  glorious  lot,  surpassing 
anything  hitherto  produced  at  Harpenden.  In  the  class 
for  forty-eight  cut  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  awarded  the  ist  prize] 
their  collection  containing  specimens  of  Prince  Arthur' 
Beauty  of  Wilts,  Leah,  and  the  peculiarly  tinted 
Northern  Spy.  The  other  competitor  in  this  class  was 
Mr.  Henry  Glasscock,  of  Bishops  Stortford,  to  whom  the 
judges  allotted  the  2d  prize,  but  it  appeared  to  be  the 
pretty  general  opinion  of  visitors  that  the  two  collections 
were  of  equal  merit.  These  stands  were  undoubtedly 
exquisite,  as  were  also  two  boxes  of  beautiful  blooms  sent, 
not  for  competition,  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  one  of 
these  boxes  containing  the  choicest  varieties  of  the  single 
Dahlia.  Grand  as  the  Dahlias  were  as  shown  by  the 
nurserserymen  those  from  amateurs  were  little  inferior, 
the  stands  of  Mr.  James  Wigan,  Bishop's  Stortford,  and 
Mr.  John  Henshaw,  Harpenden,  being  particularly  fine. 
Mr.  Henshaw  also  carried  off  the  Palm  with  an  interest- 
ing lot  of  pompon  Dahlias,  comprising,  among  others, 
Little  Nigger,  Little  Hermann,  Lady  Blanche,  Sensation, 
and  Northern  Light. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  excellent  both  in  the  gardeners 
and  amateurs'  divisions,  and  the  quality  of  the  vegetables 
exhibited,  and  more  particularly  in  the  cottagers'  divi- 
sion, presented  a  marked  improvement  upon  other  years. 
Amongst  the  inter  alia  was  a  remarkable  Orange  tree, 
about  o.\  feet  high,  from  Mrs.  Warde,  Harpenden, 
literally  laden  with  clusters  of  comparatively  large  ripe 
fruit,  said  to  be  the  Myrtle-leaved  variety. 

In  Division  E,  open  to  all  lady  subscribers,  the  class 
for  dinner-table  decorations  was  contested  by  three  com- 
petitors, the  regulations  requiring  tables  7  feet  6  inches 
long  by  4  feet  6  inches  broad  completely  laid  out  for 
eight  persons,  and  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  best 
means  of  utilising  fruit  and  flowers  in  their  adornment, 
Miss  Field  was  placed  ist,  Mrs.  Mardall  2d,  and  Miss 
Elmes  3d.  On  Miss  Field's  table,  in  the  centre,  was  a 
large  glass  epergne  containing  many  choice  flowers, 
gracefully  arranged  ;  the  decoration  of  the  table  included 
Pelargoniums  and  Roses,  intermingled  with  sprays 
of  Maidenhair  Fern,  &c.  The  fruit  included  a  Pine- 
apple, a  Melon,  Pears,  Peaches,  Grapes,  and  Plums. 
In  the  same  tent  were  shown  vases  of  cut  flowers,  hand 
bouquets,  flowers  for  lady's  hair  and  dress,  and  button- 
hole bouquets. 

_  Collections  of  wild  flowers  as  shown  at  local  exhibi- 
tions have  often  little  to  recommend  them,  either  as 
representing  the  wild  flora  of  the  district  or  in  their 
arrangement  and  nomenclature ;  but  at  Harpenden, 
owing  in  great  measure  to  the  painstaking  efforts  of 
Mr.  Henshaw,  the  master  of  the  British  School,  collections 
of  wild  flowers  and  grasses,  and  of  wild  fruits,  form  a 
very  important  feature  in  all  the  exhibitions  ;  and  the 
excellent  assortment  afforded  evidence  of  having  been 
collected  with  much  care  and  at  the  expense  of  great 
time.  Moreover,  most  of  them  were  correctly  named, 
both  with  their  botanical  and  common  name. 

Although  the  committee  of  management  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  good  display  of  exhibits,  there 
being  more  than  800  entries,  yet  they  are  deserving  of 
commiseration  in  other  respects,  for  the  weather  from 
about  2  o'clock  was  most  unfortunate.  The  unpro- 
pitious  character  of  the  elements  was  all  the  more  dis- 
appointing seeing  that  the  fineness  of  the  morning  had 
led  every  one  to  expect  a  brilliant  day.  Yet  we  trust 
that  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  ].  Willis,  the  indefatigable 
collector,  Mr.  J.  Henshaw,  and  their  confreres,  will 
fight  on  with  courage,  and  bring  the  Society  out  of  its 
difficulties.  {From  a  Correspondent.) 


Shirley  and  Freemantle  Horticultural.— This 
Society,  which  operates  over  a  large  suburb  of  the  town 
of  Southampton,  held  its  sixteenth  annual  show  in  the 
grounds  of  Whitewood  Park  on  the  23d  ulL,  and  in 
weather  that,  considering  the  Society's  usual  experience, 
must  be  esteemed  favourable.  The  recent  exhibition 
was  not  only  an  exceedingly  good  one  for  the  district, 
hut,  what  is  not  now  always  the  case,  it  was  very  gay, 
flowering  plants  largely  predominating.  Exhibitions  in 
rural  districts  almost  always  lack  ample  tent  space,  and 
the  exhibits  can  seldom  be  displayed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Thus  at  Shirley  had  there  been  half  as  much  more 
tent  room  the  entire  space  might  have  been  well  occupied, 
much  to  the  general  advantage,  as  well  as  to  that  of  each 
exhibit.  In  plants  the  most  important  class  was  that 
for  twelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  in  which  Mr. 
Amys,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Eliot  Yorke,  of  Netley  Castle,  was  an 
easy  ist,  with  capital  specimens,  stuff  that  ought  in 
another  year  to  make  really  first-rate  examples.  The  col- 
lection included  three  fine  Crotons,  a  large  Cycas  rcvo- 
luta, Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Vinca  alba,  Allamanda 
Hendersoni,  and  Trachelospermum  jasminoides,  all 
finely- grown  and  bloomed  ;  and,  not  least,  a  first-rate 
specimen  of  the  climbing  Fern,  Lygodium  scandens,  on 
a  globe-shaped  trellis  that  was  worthy  of  all  praise.  In 
the  lesser  class  for  six  plants  the  only  noticeable  feature 
was  a  remarkably  fine  clump  of  Valotta  purpurea,  carry- 
ing a  grand  head  of  bloom.  This  clump  of  bulbs  in  a 
12-inch  pot  gets  but  indifferent  culture  and  plenty  of 
exposure  to  hot  sunshine  on  a  low  greenhouse  stage, 
hence  the  bulbs  get  well  ripened.  In  the  large  decora- 
tive groups,  fine  pyramids,  having  each  roo  square  feet 
base,  Mr.  Wells,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  Bassett,  was  ist, 
having,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  schedule, 
both  effective  arrangement  and  quality.  Specially  notice- 
able was  a  fine  spike  of  Dcndrobium  fonnosum  magniti- 
cum,  consisting  of  nine  large,  pure  white  blooms.  The 
other  plants  were  chiefly  Ixoras,  Begonias,  &c.,  well 
dressed  with  Palms,  Ferns,  Drac;rnas,  and  the  little 
Caladium  Bclleymei,  with   good  effect.     Mr.  Wills  was 
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also  1st  with  six  fine  pyramid  Fuchsias,  and  in  the  class 
lor  single  specimens  had  one  of  l.etty  Lye.  so  good  that 
it  was  worthily  placed  before  a  good  All.mianda,  shown 
by  Mr.  Amys. 

In  single  zonal  Pelargoniums  Mr.  Wills  was  also 
placed  1st  with  superbly  bloomed  plants,  including 
Melista,  Le  Grande,  Beauty  of  Surrey,  Dr.  Hogg,  &c, 
these  being  always  well  shown  at  Shirley,  as  also  are 
doubles,  the  plants  of  these  staged  presenting  a  most 
effective  feature.  In  that  class  Messrs.  Ransom  &  Co., 
Southampton,  were  placed  ist,  having  dwarf  well- 
foliaged  and  flowered  plants,  whilst  those  shown  by 
Mr.  Wills,  if  hiving  perhaps  more  flower,  uric  taller 
and  not  so  well  clothed  with  leaves.  Mr.  Wills  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  variegated  kinds,  having  good  well  coloured 
varieties.  Mr.  Wills,  too.  had  the  finest  six  Begonias, 
tall  well  bloomed  plants,  that  were  greatly  admired, 
Wry  interesting  were  the  three  collections  of  Pelargo- 
niums in  pots  exhibited  by  trade  growers,  each  one 
including  some  150  plants  of  fine  varieties,  single  and 
double.  Messrs.  Ransome  &  Co.  took  the  ist  prize,  and 
Mr.  B.  Ladhams.  of  Shirley,  the  ad.  Mr.  Amys  had 
the  best  six  Cockscombs,  huge  well  coloured  heads  ;  and 
the  2d  best  lot  came  from  Mr.  Temple,  gr.  to  R.  Morris, 
Esq.,  Southampton,  also  very  fine  combs.  There  were 
also  classes  for  Kerns,  Celosias,  and  numerous  other 
plants,  inclusive  of  those  in  the  amateurs'  and  cottagers' 
sections,  all  well  filled. 

In  the  fruit  section  the  best  six  dishes  came  from  Mr. 
Windebank,  Bevoir  Mount,  who  had  good  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  fine  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  Duchesse 
d'AngoulOme  Pears,  Victoria  Plums,  &C, ;  Mr.  Hayes, 
gr.  to  A.  Barlow,  Esq.,  Shirley,  who  was  2d,  having, 
amongst  other  fruits,  some  superb  Morello  Cherries, 
Some  finely-finished  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
came  from  Mr.  Molyneux,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq., 
Swanmore  Park,  who  was  placed  ist  ;  the  second  best 
lot,  large  but  loose  bunches,  the  berries  well  finished, 
coming  from  Mr.  Harris,  gr.  to  J.  M.  Mordaunt,  Esq., 
Bitterne.  Mr.  Molyneaux  had  also  the  best  white 
Grapes  in  medium-sized  but  well-ripened  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  Mr.  J.  Stocker,  gr.  to  C.  C.  Isled,  Esq., 
Freemantle,  coming  2d,  with  fairly  good  Foster's  Seed- 
ling. Amongst  Melons,  Read's  Scarlet-flesh,  and  Wil- 
liam Tillery  green-flesh,  were  by  far  the  best.  Mr.  C. 
Baxter,  of  Shirley,  an  amateur,  sent  remarkably  fine 
fruits  of  Sea  Eagle  and  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches.  The 
finest  kitchen  Apples  were  Lord  Suffield,  and  the  best 
dessert  kind  Irish  Peach,  Red  Astrachan  coming  2d, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  were 
the  ripest  and  best-flavoured  Pears. 

Ed  the  cut  flower  classes  Dahlias  and  Roses  were 
shown  in  capital  form  ;  Asters  but  middling,  though 
plentiful.  Boxes  of  cut  flowers  were  good,  Mr.  Wills 
having  in  this  class  a  rich  lot  of  blooms.  Table  stands 
were  not  meritorious.  Bouquets  were  moderately  good, 
but  button-holes  were  excellent,  the  six  put  up  by  Mr. 
Ladham  being  worthy  of  high  praise. 

Vegetables  form  a  large  element  in  the  Shirley  shows,  * 
and  were  on  this  occasion  remarkably  good.  Potatos 
especially  were  in  fine  form,  though  as  a  rule  too  big.  A 
small  collection  of  nine  kinds,  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Filing,  attracted  much  attention,  as  showing  something 
like  refined  quality  and  beauty.  Cosmopolitan,  Adiron- 
dack. Defiance,  American  Purple,  Vicar  of  Laleham, 
Early  Cluster,  and  Bedfont  Prolific,  were  all  kinds  almost 
unknown  in  the  locality.  The  best  bushel  shown  in 
baskets  was  Bresee's  Prolific,  and  the  second  best  the 
round  American  Idaho,  a  white  kind,  much  grown  there 
for  market.  The  best  half-bushel  from  cottagers  was 
Snowftake,  and  the  second  best  King  of  Potatos — both 
very  good.  The  best  nine  dishes  came  from  Mr. 
Axford,  gr.  to  C.  Shipley,  Esq.,  Twyford,  chiefly 
American  kinds,  Mr.  Wills  having  the  second  best  lot, 
Mr.  Bresee  and  Radstock  Beauty  being  exceptionally 
good. 

Chalfont  St.  Peters,  Bucks  :  Sept.  5.— 
Under  terribly  distressing  weather  auspices  did  this 
truly  rural  Society  hold  its  annual  show  in  the  beauti- 
ful park  attached  to  the  residence  of  J.  N.  Hibbert, 
Esq.,  for  the  rain  set  in  early  and  came  down  pitilessly 
all  the  afternoon.  But  for  this  untoward  occurrence  it 
would  indeed  be  most  difficult  to  conceive  a  moredelight- 
ful  place  in  which  to  hold  a  floral  exhibition,  or  where 
there  are  more  appropriate  surroundings.  Though 
ostensibly  promoted  for  the  benefit  of  the  cottagers  of  the 
district,  yet  gardeners  materially  help  the  show,  and  fore- 
most amongst  their  contributions  was  a  superb  lot  of 
decorative  plants  arranged  in  a  long  centre  table  in  the 
show  lent  by  Mr.  Hibbert's  gr.,  Mr.  Herrin,  who  had  not 
only  capital  things  but  had  arranged  them  with  striking 
effect.  Pans  of  the  rosy-purple  Achimenes  Carl  Wolf- 
arth,  and  of  the  big  longifiora  major  were  amidst  Coleus, 
Crotons,  Begonias,  Ferns,  and  Palms,  singularly  effec- 
tive, Mr.  Herrin  also  staged  as  a  non-competitive  col- 
lection fine  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Golden  Hero 
of  Lockinge  Melons,  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  Bon 
Chretien  Pears,  Lord  Suffield  Apples,  Morello  Cherries, 
&c,  with  handsome  dishes  of  International,  Vicar 
of  Laleham,  Schoolmaster,  Royal  Ashleaf,  Covent 
Garden  Perfection,  and  Beauiy  of  Hebron  Potatos — with 
other  products,  all  excellent.  From  other  gardeners 
whose  names,  unfortunately,  were  not  given,  came  good 
collections  of  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  all  in  un- 
limited variety  andgenerally  good.  The  bailiff  of  the  estate, 
Mr.  Hilton,  seems  to  be  a  capital  gardener,  for  he,  too,  put 
up,  with  just  pride,  most  interesting  and  admirably  grown 
collections  of  plants,  fruits,  and  other  garden  produce. 
In  the  vegetable  classes  the  Potatos  were  the  chief  feature, 
these  being  fairly  good  and  shown  in  great  abundance. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  thatno  product  out  ofseason  was  put 
into  the  schedule,  and  therefore  all  classes  were  well  filled, 
even  Red  Cabbage  being  shown  in  fine  form.  In  the 
plant  classes,  where  bedding  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias 


predominate,  the  exhibits  were  unusually  good— perhaps 
the  best  we  have  seen  from  cottagers — all  grown  in  the 
open  air,  large,  compact,  and  full  of  bloom.  This  little 
Society  affords  but  another  instance,  if  such  were  want- 
ing, of  the  remarkable  progress  horticulture  is  making 
among  all  classes  of  the  community. 


STATE  OP  TIIR  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON 
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Auriculas. — It  is  now  the  season  when  the  plants 
do  not  require  very  much  attention,  but  it  will  not  do 
to  leave  them  entirely  to  themselves,  as  greenfly  is 
very  fond  of  the  leaves  ;  and  decaying  foliage,  if  not 
removed,  is  both  unsightly  and  injurious  ;  but  the 
plants,  if  placed  where  they  ought  to  be,  behind  a 
north  wall,  will  not  require  water  more  than  twice  a 
week,  a  large  supply  of  water  having  a  tendency  to 
cause  a  preponderance  of  autumn  bloom,  which  is 
very  objectionable.  The  plants  from  seeds  sown  last 
summer  are  of  various  sizes  ;  the  largest  are  good 
strong  flowering  plants  in  large  6o-sized  pots,  and  the 
smallest  are  still  from  three  to  six  plants  in  small  6o's. 
We  shall  pot  all  these  off  this  week,  each  plant  singly, 
in  small  6o's.  We  are  careful  to  give  each  plant  good 
compost  to  grow  in,  and  as  much  care  is  taken  of 
them  as  if  they  were  all  examples  of  John  Simonite. 
The  present  season's  crop  of  seed  has  been  sown  for 
nearly  two  months,  and  young  plants  at  distant 
intervals  are  appearing  above-ground  ;  the  main  body 
of  them  will  not  appear  until  February  or  March. 
All  the  plants  must  be  well  exposed  to  light  and  air. 
We  do  not  put  on  the  lights  except  as  a  protection 
from  heavy  rains. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— These  require  very 
careful  attention  as  to  watering.  They  are  injured  by 
either  too  much  or  too  little — over-dryness  kills  the 
young  rootlets  formed  at  the  base  of  the  layers.  Keep 
the  soil  moderately  moist.  If  there  are  any  decayed 
leaves  or  weeds  about  the  plants,  remove  them.  It 
will  be  time  enough  at  quite  the  end  of  the  month  to 
remove  the  layers  from  the  parent  plants,  and  even  in 
October  it  will  be  in  good  time.  The  compost  may 
be  prepared  at  any  time,  so  that  it  may  be  stored  in 
the  dry  to  be  ready  for  use. 

Dahlias. — Some  time  ago  I  was  careful  to  urge 
the  importance  of  thinning  the  shoots,  and  disbudding 
the  flowers,  while  they  could  easily  be  pinched  off 
with  the  fingers  and  thumb.  All  such  work  ought  to 
be  completed  by  this  time.  If  it  is  intended  to  make 
a  display  in  the  garden  only,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  cut  away  many  flower-buds,  but  the  laterals  must 
be  removed,  else  the  flowers  do  not  show  well. 
Blooms  for  exhibition  must  be  protected  both  from 
rain  and  sunshine.  It  is  now  very  interesting  work 
to  attend  to  the  seedlings,  marking  any  plants  to  be 
grown  again,  and  watching  the  development  of  any 
flowers  that  give  good  promise  of  being  advances  on 
existing  varieties.  J.  Douglas. 

Golden  Tricolor  Pelargonium  Mr.  Henry 
Cox. — If  golden  tricolors  are  produced  with  less 
freedom  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago  it  can  be 
said  of  the  few  new  varieties  that  do  put  in  appear- 
ance from  time  to  time  that  they  are  decided  acqui- 
sitions. The  variety  which  heads  this  paragraph  is 
remarkable  for  its  vigorous  short-jointed  habit,  free 
growth,  fine  form  of  the  leaf,  and  brilliant  colouring. 
It  was  distributed  a  year  or  two  ago  by  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  and  it  was 
there  we  recently  saw  plants  of  it  growing  in  small 
pots,  and  in  really  fine  form.  But  it  is  as  fine  in  the 
open  ground  as  in  pots,  and  makes  a  charming  bed. 
The  variegated  tricolor  Pelargonium  rivals  the  Croton 
or  Dracama  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  found  on 
the  leaves,  and  it  is  altogether  so  unique  a  plant  that 
it  must  on  no  consideration  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of 
cultivation.  At  present  this  is  scarcely  likely,  seeing 
what  great  numbers  are  grown  for  market  purposes. 
Mr.  Henry  Cox  should  make  an  excellent  market 
variety,  and  its  strong  constitution  and  free  growth 
should  make  it  a  formidable  variety  to  Mrs.  Pollock. 
But  Mrs.  Pollock  has  become  a  kind  of  national 
household  word  among  tricolor  Pelargoniums,  and  a 
long  lime  will  elapse  ere  it  is  driven  from  this  proud 
position. 
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Aug.  31.— Fine  and  bright  morning;    overcast  from   2    r.M. 

with  rain  falling. 
1. — Overcast  dull  day,  with  light    rain;  dull,  windy, 

warm  night.     Maximum  temperature  of  the  day 

65*  at  midnight. 
2. — Windy  wild  morning  ;  lowest  reading  of  barometer 

at  noon    2936;  squally  afternoon;    fine    night, 

strong  wind. 
3,— Occasional   bright   sunshine  ;    strong  wind  :     fine 

night. 
4. — Dull  morning,  fine  day  and  night. 
5.— Fine,  clear,  and  bright  morning  ;  steady  rain  from 

5  P.M.  to  10  P.M.     Cloudy  night,  with  slight  rain. 
6.  —  Fine    cold   morning  ;    sun    shining    brightly   from 

noon  ;  _  occasionally  overcast   after    nnoo  ;    fine 

clear  night. 


LONDON  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  week 
ending  September  2,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at 
the  level  of  the  sea  increased  from  29.76  inches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  29.79  inches  by  9  a.m.  on 
the  27th,  decreased  to  29.77  inches  by  3  p.m.,  in- 
creased to  29. So  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the  same  day, 
decreased  to  29  43  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the  29th, 
increased  to  30.11  inches  by  midnight  of  August  30, 
decreased  to  29.54  inches  by  noon  on  September  2, 
and  was  29.67  inches  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29.76  inches,  being  0.11  inch  higher  than  in 
the  preceding  week,  and  0.29  inch  below  the  average 
of  the  week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  during  the  week  was  69°.5,  on  September  2. 
On  August  31  the  highest  temperature  in  the  day  was 
62°.7.  The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures 
was  65^.3,  being  lD.S  lower  than  in  the  preceding 
week. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  Ihe  week 
was  480  on  August  31  ;  on  September  2  the  lowest 
temperature  was  570. 5,  and  on  September  1  was  55°.6. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  temperatures  was  52°.2. 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
l6D.  I,  on  August  28  ;  the  smallest  was  9°,4  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was 
130, 1,  being  2°  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  week, 
and  this  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  lower  day 
temperatures. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  were  —  August  27, 
59. °2  ;  on  the  28th,  56^.5  ;  on  the  29th,  570  ;  on 
the  30th,  57°.8  ;  on  the  31st,  54*. 8 ;  on  September 
i,  6o°.4 ;  and  en  the  2d,  6i°  ;  of  these  the  first  five 
days  were  below  their  averages  by  3°.i,  3°,7,  3°.l, 
2°.2  and  50  respectively,  and  the  last  two  days  above 
by  i°  and  l°.7  respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
590. 1,  being  i°.4  warmer  than  in  the  preceding  week, 
yet  2°.  1  below  the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  was  1280 
on  August  29.  The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was 
1030. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  on  short  grass  was  430  on  the  28th  ; 
on  the  night  of  September  2  the  lowest  reading  was 
52°.     The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  47'J. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  on  every  day  excepting  on  August 
27  and  30,  to  the  amount  of  0.45  inch,  of  which  0.21 
fell  on  August  31. 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing September  2  the  highest  temperatures  were  700 
or  above  at  Cambridge,  Brighton,  and  Sunderland, 
and  was  63^.5  at  Wolverhampton,  640  at  Bolton, 
and  65°.7  at  Nottingham.  The  general  mean 
was  6  70. 2. 
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The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  420  at 
Bolton,  42°.6  at  Nottingham,  and  4$°.$  at  Bristol  ; 
the  lowest  temperature  at  Truro  was  540,  at  Brighton 
was  50°.3,  and  at  Sheffield  was  49/.  The  general 
mean  was  460. 6. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
exceeded  23"  at  Cambridge,  Sunderland,  and  Notting- 
ham ;  the  smallest  ranges  in  the  week  were  120  at 
Truro,  170  at  Sheffield,  and  I7°.2  at  Liverpool.  The 
general  mean  and  average  in  the  week  was  20°.6. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  ex- 
ceeded 670  at  Brighton,  Sunderland,  and  Cambridge, 
and  was  6i°  or  less  at  Wolverhampton,  Liverpool, 
and  Bolton.     The  general  mean  was  640. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  low  night  temperatures 
exceeded  53°  at  Truro,  Plymouth,  and  Brighton  ; 
and  was  less  than  49°.5  at  Wolverhampton,  Bolton, 
and  Sunderland.     The  general  mean  was  5l°.8. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest — exceeding  140 
at  Cambridge,  Nottingham,  and  Sunderland  ;  and 
was  smallest  at  Liverpool  S  ;  Bradford  9°. 9,  and 
Truro  10°.     The  general  mean  was  I2°,3. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  week  was  highest  at 
Blackheath,  59°.  1,  at  Cambridge  5S.9,  at  Truro 
5S°.S,  and  Brighton  5S°.7  ;  and  was  lowest  at 
Bolton,  53. °l,  at  Liverpool  55. °2,  at  Nottingham 
550. 4,  and  at  Bradford  55°.6.  The  general  mean 
was  56°,6. 

Rain. — The  heaviest  falls  were  1.9S  inch  at  Ply- 
mouth, 1.97  inch  at  Bristol,  and  1.4  inch  at  Truro  ; 
the  lightest  falls  were  0.38  inch  at  Cambridge,  0.45 
inch  at  Blackheath  and  Sunderland.  The  general 
mean  fall  was  0.96  inch.  It  fell  on  five  or  six  days 
in  the  week, 

Scotland:  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing September  2  the  highest  temperature  was  690,  at 
Dundee;  at  Edinburgh  the  highest  was  6o°.S.  The 
general  mean  was  64°.5. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  380  at 
Paisley  and  390  at  Dundee  ;  at  Greenock  the  lowest 
temperature  in  the  week  was  450.  The  general 
mean  was  42°.3. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  highest 
at  Dundee  and  Aberdeen,  560  ;  and  was  lowest  at 
Paisley,  54°.  5,  and  Edinburgh,  540. 6 ;  the  general 
mean  was  55°. 3,  being  o°.3  lower  than  last  week,  but 
4°  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  week  of 
1881. 

Rain. — The  largest  fall  was  2.65  inches,  at 
Greenock,  and  the  smallest  was  1.26  inch  at  Edin- 
burgh.    The  general  mean  fall  was  1.65  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


its  recurrence  give  air  earlier  in  the  morning.  The 
Walnut  tree  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. —  (I '.  E.  Your 
Muscats  appear  to  have  been  scalded  in  the  same  way. 

Insects  :  J.  R.  M.  B.  Your  Cyclamen  has  been  bored 
into  and  destroyed  by  the  grub  of  an  Otiorhynchus 
weevil,  like  that  of  the  common  Hazel-nut.  Sift  the 
earth,  and  bake  it,  or  well  soak  it  with  strong  lime  and 
soot-water,  This  grub  is  very  omnivorous,  as  well  as 
the  brown  beetle  which  it  turns  into.  /.  O.   W. 

Melons:  If'.  J.  You  have  got  the  too  well  known 
Melon  disease,  for  which  we  know  of  no  cure.  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  complete  eradication,  and  a  fresh 
start. 

Names  of  FRUITS  :  G.  H.,  Kent.  The  fruits  you  have 
sent  us  to  name  are  not  half  grown  or  developed.  If 
you  really  expect  us  to  name  them  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  you  should  send  better  material.  You  evi- 
dently give  us  credit  for  far  greater  knowledge  than  we 
lay  claim  to.  One  Apple  (No.  10),  for  example,  which 
you  send,  and  which  we  recognise  as  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, is  not  bigger  than  a  Walnut ;  No.  ri  is  the  same 
sort,  a  little  larger  ;  No.  1  is  Dutch  Mignonne,  pro- 
bably ;  No.  9,  Pear  Marie  Louise.  The  others  may 
be  anything. — J.  Gore.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
Magnum  Bonum  Plum. 

Names  of  Plants  :  R.  Frisky.  Materials  insufficient 
for  determination.  —  "f.  L.  C.  Impatiens  Roylei,  pro- 
bably, but  materials  insufficient. — C.  E.  />'.  Sedum 
altissimum. — Z.  V.  Jasminum  officinale. — J.  Perkins 
&  Sons.  1,  Clethra  alnifolia  ;  2,  Vaccinium  mader- 
ense. — C.  M.  S  Salix  repens  var.  incubacea. — R.  W. 
Hypericum  elodes,  and  Polygonum  cuspidatum.  — 
G.  M.,  Stranraer.  1,  Pittosporum  Tobiri  ;  2,  P. 
tenuifolium.  —  R.  A.  Thuia  excelsa  (Chameecyparis 
nutkaensis). —  II*.  S.  7,  Lotus  corniculatus  ;  8,  Ononis 
spinosa  ;  9,  Melampyrum  sylvaticum  ;  10,  Scabiosa 
succisa  ;  11,  Potentilla  Tormentilla  ;  12,  Bidens  tri- 
partita. 

Peas  :  H.  M.  B.  No.  1  we  cannot  distinguish  from  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  ;  2  looks  like  Champion  of  England,  but 
we  cannot  say  for  certain. 

Tuberoses  :  J.  H.  Sharpe.  Get  your  Tuberoses  early 
in  winter,  in  order  to  secure  good  bulbs.  You  pro- 
bably fail  in  getting  them  to  start.  Put  a  little  silver- 
sand  under  the  base  ot  each  bulb  when  potting,  and 
when  the  bulbs  begin  to  make  roots  plunge  in  a  gentle 
warmth,  which  may  be  increased  as  roots  are  being 
made.  They  are  somewhat  stubborn  to  start,  but, 
once  fairly  on  the  way  to  grow,  their  cultivation  is 
simple  afterwards.  Do  not  lower  the  temperature 
suddenly  if  you  mean  planting  out. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


©fcttuarg. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  the  4th  inst., 
of  George  Ward  Norman,  Esq.,  of  Bromley, 
Kent,  aged  eighty-nine  ;  a  warm  supporter,  and  Vice- 
President,  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Aloe  distans  :  A.  G.  The  flowering  of  Aloe  distans 
will  depend  upon  the  treatment  the  plant  receives. 
Plants  2 — 3  feet  high  will  flower  annually  if  placed  full 
in  the  sun,  potted  in  a  richly-manured  soil,  and  suffi- 
ciently watered — not  the  scanty  supply  usually  given 
to  Aloes — during  the  growing  period.  It  will  grow 
freely  and  (lower  freely  under  this  treatment,  and  may 
be  trained  up  the  rafters  of  a  greenhouse. 

Apples  :  G.  IV.    Yes  ;  send  them  to  us. 

Books  :  R.  A.  Babington's  Manna/  of  British  Botany 
(Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row)  ;  Bentham's  Hatid- 
book  of  the  British  Flora  (Lovel  Reeve  &  Co.,  Henri- 
etta Street,  Co  vent  Garden);  and  Hooker's  Student'* 
Flora  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden). 

Erratum. — At  p.  298,  for  "Gentiana  florida,"  read 
"  Genista  florida." 

EUCHABIS  amazonica,  &c.  :  Constant  Reader.  If 
your  Eucharis  amazonica  has  no  foliage  they  are  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state.  Keep  the  bulbs  partially 
dry  over  winter,  and  re-pot  early  in  February,  using  a 
compost  of  fibrous  loam  with  a  dash  of  silver-sand  and 
horse-droppings.  Put  a  thin  layer  of  sand  under  the 
bulbs  when  potting  ;  then  plunge  in  a  gentle  bottom- 
heat,  which  may  rise  as  high  as  from  75"  to  850  when 
the  bulbs  commence  to  root.  The  bulbs  must  grow 
and  make  leaves  before  they  can  flower,  and  we  think 
in  their  present  condition  you  would  do  well  not  to 
re-pot  now,  as  the  season  is  so  far  advanced.  2.  Pot 
your  Camellias  in  fiferous  peat  and  silver-sand  ;  drain 
the  pots  well,  and  be  careful  in  applying  water  to  their 
roots  through  the  winter.  Unless  the  plants  are  in  a 
very  bad  state  we  would  advise  you  to  defer  potting 
them  until  the  spring.  3.  Yes.  You  may  plant  the 
Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  the  same  house  with  the  Lapa- 
geria  ;  they  do  very  well  together,  and  are  in  good 
company  with  the  Camellias. 

Grapes  :  A.  Kennedy.  The  Grapes  have  been  scalded 
by  bright  sunshine  acting  on  the  berries  while  they 
have  been  bathed  in  condensed  moisture.     To  prevent 


CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

E.  P.  Dixon,  Hull— Select  Bulbous  Roots. 

James  Carter   &  Co.,    High   Holborn — Winter  and 

Spring  Flowering  Roots. 
Martin  &  Son,  Market  Place,  Hull— Dutch   Bulbous 

Flower  Roots. 
Dokie  &  Mason,  66,  Deansgate,  Manchester — Flower 

Roots. 
E.  Wilson  Serpell,  Plymouth— Dutch  Flower  Roots. 
Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden — Autumn  Catalogue  of 

Bulbs. 
Hogg  &  Wood,  Coldstream  and  Dunse— Dutch  Flower 

Roots. 
G.  Knight,  Bridge  Street,  Walsall— Dutch  Bulbs. 
John  Jeffries  &  Sons,    Cirencester—  Bulbs  for  the 

Herbaceous  Border  and  Wild  Garden. 
Austin  &  M'Aslan,  Glasgow — Bulbs,  and  Winter  and 

Spring  Blooming  Plants. 
Bark  &  Son,   King  Street,   Covent  Garden— Autumn 

Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Plants. 


Communications  Received  :  —  J.  R.  J.— A  F.  B  —J.  J.  W. 
-H.  M.  B— W.  E.-H.  L.  &  Co.-E.  H.-A.  B.  C- 
G.  S.  C— D.  C.  P.— T.  B  — W.  T.— I.  O.  W.-W.  &  J.  B  — 
W.  J.  W.— E.  B.— Craven.-W.  T.— T.  G.— R.  D.-C.  Y.  M. 
—  H  K.— Apis&  Co.  —  R.  P.— M.  T.  M.— Another  Practical 
Correspondent.  —  W.  D.-G.  H.— W.  W.  H.— Canrjee.  — 
C.  D.  &  Sons.— J.  Clark.-H.  G.  Rchb.— N.  E.  B. 


Apples,  J^-sieve 
Aubergines,  per  doz.  4  o- 
Currants,    Black,  per 

j4-sieve  . .  ..46-56 
—  Red.  per  J^-sieve  23-33 
Figs,  per  dozen  ..  z  o-  3  o 
Filberts     and    Cobs, 

per  lb 06-07 


arluts. 


Globe, 


Artichokes, 

per  doz.      ..  ..30-60 

Beans,   French,    En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb.  04-.. 

Beet,  per  doz.  ...   10-.. 

Cabbages, perdoz.  ..   1  o-  a  o 

Carrots,  per  bunch-  .04-06 

Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen  ..  20-40 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..    16-.. 

Cucumbers,  each    . .  06-10 

F.ndive.per  doz.      ..   26-  .. 

Garlic,  per  lb.  ..   10-.. 

Herbs,  per  bunch    ...  03-04 

Potatos  :— Magnum  Bonums.  90s.  to  icns.  ;  Regents,  80J, 
to  ges,  ;    Myati's,  ico*.  to  nor.  per  toil. 


per  score   ..  ..16- 

Mint,  green, bunch.,  o  4' 
Mushrooms,  p.  baskt 
Onions,  per  bushel.. 
—  Spring,  per  bun 
Parsley,  per  bunch., 
Peas,  per  t[t. 
Radishes,  per  doz.  .. 
Small  salad uig,  pun. 
Spinach,  per  bushel  3  o- 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..20- 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.  3  c- 


6-30 
40-.. 
06-.. 
04-.. 
16-.. 
1  C-  .. 
04-.. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

30-46;  Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 
Melons,  each 


s.dsd. 
10-30 
60-100 
20-40 


Peaches,  per  dozen..  2  0-10  o 

Pears,  per  dozen      . .  10-20 

Pine-apples.  Eng  ,1b.  30-40 

Plums,  J^-sieve       ..  50-86 


Plants  in  Pots.—  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.12 
Arbor  vitae    (golden), 
per  dozen  ..  . .  6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Balsams,  per  dozen. .  3 
Begonias,  per  doz.  ..  6 
Calceolaria,  doz.  . .  4 
Cockscombs,  dozen  4 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6 
Dracaena  terminalis   30 

—  viridis,  per  doz, . .  12 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..  ..6 
EvergTeens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  . .  . .  6 

Ferns,  in  vaiiety,  per 

dozen  ..  ..4 
Ficus    e'astica,   eich  1 

Cut  Flowers. - 
s. 
Abutilon,  12  blooms  o 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  4 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o 
Calceolaria,  12  bun.  6 
Carnations,  12  bun..  2 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  2 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  1 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  3 
Gladioli,  12  bun.     ..    6 

—   brenchleyensis, 
12  sprays      ..  1 
Heliotrcpes,  12  sp.  ..  o 
Lapagetia,  white,  12 

blooms       ..         ,,3 

—  red,  Z2  blooms..  1 
I  ilium  various,  12  b!.  3 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  4 
Mignonette,  12  huu.  1 
Pansies,   12  bunches  1 


MARRIED— On  August  30,  at  St.  Barnabas,  Ken- 
sington, William  Normano,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Lawrence  Newall,  Esq.,  of  Littleborough,  Lanca- 
shire, to  Maria  Anna,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Lee,  of  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington. 


COVENT  GARDEN,   September  7. 
Trade  is  still  very  quiet,  and  wc  have  no  alteration  in 
prices  to  report.      James     Webber,     Wholesale    Apple 
Market. 

Vegetables.— Average  Retail   Prices. 

x.  d.  s.  d.  ,  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bund.  <o-  . 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 


d.  s.  d. 
0-24  o 

0-18  o 
0-12  o 
0-60 
0-12  o 
0-90 
0-60 
0-12  o 
0-60  0 
0-24  o 

0-18  o 


0-18  o 
6-70 


s.d.sd. 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  2  o  11  6 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen  40-90 
Genista,  per  doz.  ..  8  0-12  o 
Gloxinea,  per  dozenr2  0-18  o 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  30-60 
Hydrangea,  doz.     ..   9  0-12  o 

—  paniculata,  doz.  12  0-30  o 
Lilium,  111  van,  doz.  18  0-42  o 
Margueiite      Daisy, 

per  dozen  .     9  0-18  o 

Myrtles,  per  doz.  ..  0  0-12  o 
Palms     in      vaiiety, 

each  ..         ..2  6-2t  o 

Pelargoniums,  doz,.  6  0-12  o 

—  scailet,  per  doz.  26-60 
Rhodanthes.  doz.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Solanum  per  doz.  ..  9  0-12  o 


-Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
d.  s.  d. 

Pelargoniums,        xa 
sprays        . .  . .  o 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
Pinks,  12  bunches  ..  2 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch         ..         ..    1 
Pvrethrum,    ic  bun.  3 
Rhcdanthe,  12  bun.. 
Roses  (indoor),   doz. 

—  (outdoor),  doz..  0 

—  Coloured,  doz...  1 
Stephanotis,  iaspr..  3 
Stocks,  12  bunches..  4 
Sunflower,  12  blooms  o 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  2 
Sweet  Sultan, 12  bun.  4 
Troparolum,  12  bun.  1 
While     Jasmine,    12 

bunches     ..  .4 


2-04 
0-60 
<,-  1  6 
0-12  o 
o-  6  c 
0-40 


6-30 
6-10 


o-  6 

0-30 

0-60 

0-60 

6-  4c 

0-30 


d.  s.  d. 
9-10 

3-06 

0-60 

0-16 

0-90 
0-90 
0-30 
4-09 
0-20 
0-60 
0-90 
6-20 
0-60 
0-60 
0-20 


CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  the  trade  was  dull  through- 
out, in  Wheat  more  especially  so.  For  the  very  small 
amount  of  good  dry  English  Wheat  the  previous  Mon- 
day's value  was  upheld,  but  secondary  and  out-of-con- 
dition  parcels  were  u.  to  2s.  lower,  and  foreign  generally 
showed  1  s.  decline.  Flour  met  a  slow  sale  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  6d.  per  sack.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  were 
quoted  as  unaltered  by  a  slow  sale.  Maize  on  the  spot 
steady  but  quiet.  Sales  for  the  first  arrival  of  new  St. 
'  Petersburg  Oats  'were  effected  at  17s.  6d.  per  quarter. 
Other  Oats  met  a  quiet  sale  at  about  last  Friday's  rates. — 
On  Wednesday  the  attendance  was  small,  and  trade  stag- 
nant. Sales  in  quantity  were  impracticable,  except  at 
lower  prices.  Flour  was  dull  and  drooping.  Barley. 
Beans,  and  Peas  nominally  unchanged.  Oats  were 
barely  supported,  and  Maize  was  quiet.  Average  prices 
of  corn  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  2  : — Wheat,  47J.  31/.  ; 
Barley,  361.  2d.  ;  Oats,  231.  6d.  For  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year  :— Wheat,  55  f.  2d. ;  Barley,  32s.  lod. ; 
Oats,  24^.  2d. 

CATTLE. 

At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  the  cattle  supplies 
included  but  a  small  proportion  of  prime  stock,  which 
cleared  off  with  a  fairly  steady  demand.  Plain  cattle 
sold  very  slackly,  and  in  some  cases  at  cheaper  rates. 
All  classes  of  sheep  and  lambs  found  a  steady  market 
quite  up  to  previous  value.  English  calves  upheld  their 
value.  Quotations  : — Beasts,  4s.  $d.  to  5J.  2d.,  and 
$s.  6d.  to  6s.  ;  calves,  4J.  8d.  to  6s.  ;  sheep,  55.  41/. 
to  6s.,  and  6j-.  41/.  to  ys.  ;  lambs,  ys.  to  8s. — Thursday's 
trade  was  very  quiet,  but  the  general  tendency  was  good. 
Both  beasts  and  sheep  commanded  Monday's  prices  ; 
calves  were  steady,  and  pigs  sold  at  previous  rates. 


HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  states  that 
supplies  continue  large,  especially  of  meadow  hay,  which  is 
very  dull.  Quotations  ; — Clover,  sold,  first  quality,  120s. 
to  145^.;  inferior,  75J.  to  car. ;  new,  90J.  to  100s.  ;  best 
old  meadow  hay,  iooj.  to  120J.  ;  inferior,  55J.  to  901.  ; 
new,  70.T.  to  95J.  ;  and  straw,  30T.  to  42J.  per  load. — 
On  Thursday  there  was  a  large  supply.  Straw  was  linn 
and  dearer,  otherwise  the  trade  was  dull  and  weak. — 
Cumberland  Market  quotations  :— Superior  old  meadow 
hay,  115.1.  to  126s. ;  inferior,  70J.  to  roor.  ;  new,  70s. 
to  95-r.  ;  superior  old  Clover,  i3or.  to  1451.  ;  inferior, 
ioof.  to  1141.  ;  and  straw,  42*.  to  481.  per  load. 


POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spltnlfields  Markets  reports  stale  that 
the  trade  is  quiet,  but  prices  about  steady,  with  fair  sup- 
plies. Quotations  :— Kent  Regents,  90J.  ;  ditto,  kidneys( 
root.  ;  Essex  Regents,  8oj.  to  qoj.  ;  ditto,  Magnum 
Bonums,  90T.  to  ioo.f.  ;  Lincoln  ditto,  901.  to  iooj.  ;  and 
kidneys,  90J.  to  100;.  per  ton. 


Government  Stock.— Consols  closed  on  Monday 
at  99J  i"  qq|  for  delivery,  and  <i:<\\  to  wo',;";  for  the 
account,      Tuesday's  record  was  99}  10999  tor  delivery, 

ami  ■((/{  l"  (i<>\  lor  tin'  account.  I  he  closing  figures  Oil 
Wednesday  were  99JI  to  99^  for  delivery,  and  99 J  to  100 
for  the  account :  the  same  record  was  posted  on  Thurs- 
day. 
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DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 

Inventors  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  "Original" 

STOCK-BBJEDEBS'    IEDICIIE    CHESTS, 

FOR  ALL  DISORDERS  IN  HORSES,  CATTLE,  CALVES,  SHEEP  &  LAMBS; 

AND  INVENTORS  OF  THE 

FIEST     ANIMAL     MEDICINES     EVER     KNOWN     AS     "DAY'S." 


The  No.  2  MEDICINE  CHEST  contains  the  following  matchless  remedies  :— 


'  THE  CHEMICAL  EXTRACT."  for  Cuts,  Bruises,  Sore  Udders,  and  Ewes  Lambing. 
'  THE  GASEOUS  FLUID."  for  Colic  in  Horses,  and  Scour  and  Debility  in  Cattle  and  Sheep. 
•  THE  RED  DRENCH."  for  Cleansing  after  Calving  and  Lambing,  Fevers,  &c. 
'  THE  RED  PASTE  BALLS," for  Conditioning  Horses. 


'  THE  GASEODYNE."  for  Parturition  in  Mares,  Ewes.  &c. 

'  THE  BRONCHOLINE,"  for  Husk,  Hoose,  or  Cough  in  Sheep  or  Calves. 

'  THE  ALCOHOLIC  ETHER,"  for  Colds  and  Chills. 

'  THE  CARMINATIVE  CHALK,"  for  Diarrhtca  in  Lambs  and  Calves. 


PRICE  OF  CHEST,  with  GUIDE  to  FARRIERY         £2  16s.  6d. 

No.  1   COMPLETE  MEDICINE  CHEST,    £6  6s.,  Carriage  Paid. 
USED  FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

THE  KOSSOIIAI  SALT  OB,  BLOOD  SALT, 

FOR    HORSES,    COWS,     OXEN,    SHEEP    AND    CALVES. 

Its  saline  and  ferruginous  elements  prevent  languor,  exhaustion,  want  of  energy,  and  loss  of  appetite.     All  animals  should  have  an  ounce  or 

KOSSOLIAN    OR    BLOOD    SALT 

mixed  with  their  food  once  or  twice  a  week,  from  the  hunter  down  to  the  carriage  horse  and  hack.     All  young  animals,  whether  colt,  calf,  or  lamb, 
should  have  half  an  ounce  of  the  _  _  _        _   .  .   __ 

KOSSOLIAN    OR    BLOOD    SALT 

mixed  with  their  food,  for  it  is  a  safeguard  against  contagious  diseases,  and  it  is  destructive  to  the  parasites  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  causing  that 

distressing  malady  the  Hoose  or  Husk.     It  converts  the  food,  while  in  the  stomach,  rapidly  into  flesh  and  bone  making  elements,   and  gives  a 

firmness  to  the  flesh  to  resist  all  poisonous  effluvia ;  and  it  also  renders  all  animals  capable  of  enduring  with  safety  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the 

cold  rains  and  sleet  of  winter.  „,,.„  ^   ■    ■  j  •,,  •      10 

Sold  in  Boxes,  containing  one  dozen  packets,  price  12s. 


F)AY,     SON    and    HEWITT    received    a    SILVER    MEDAL 

■*-^  from  the  DONCASTER   AGRICULTURAL    SHOW,   JUNE,  1882  ;  also 

GOLD    MEDAL    from  the  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW,  CHRISTCHURCH,  NEW    ZEA- 
LAND, MARCH,  1882,  for  their  "ORIGINAL"  STOCK-BREEDERS'  MEDICINE  CHESTS 


DAY,    SON    &    HEWITT, 

22,   DORSET   STREET,   BAKER  STREET,   LONDON,  W.,  and  WANTAGE,   BERKS. 

ESTABLISHED      1834. 


SALAP  MISREE  PERSIANA, 

Or,  PERSIAN  FOOD  FOR  INFANTS,  INVALIDS,  AND  CONVALESCENTS  (Registered). 

It  is  Highly  Nutritious.     Its  Nutrient  and  Strengthening  Properties  are  in  a  Condensed  or  Concentrated  Form. 
It  is  most  easy  of  Digestion.     It  is  alike  agreeable  to  young  or  old.     Is  a  Non-irritating  Tonic. 

Opinion  of  the  late  W.  B.  O'SHAUGHNESSY,  M.D..  F.R.S.,   &c  ,  Bengal  Medical  Testimonial  from  J.  MACPHERSON,  Esq,  M.A.,  MD„  &c,  35,  Curzon  Street, 

Service,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  In  the  Medical  „_        „.        T  ,      London,  W,  January  17,  1880.              _ 

College,  Calcutta,  E.L  Dear  Sir, — I  have  not  employed  any  test  of  the  purity  of  the  Salip 

„_.„._■          _  .              ,,           ,        ...     „      ,  ,,  „  Misree,  of  which  you  have  sent  me  a  specimen,  but  I  have  made  a  trial  of 

Two  Drachms  afford  a  sufficient  meal  for  an  Invalid.     Good  Salap  ^  and  am  much  pleased  with  itj  as  supplying  a  light,  bland,  and  pleasant 

Misree,  carefully  prepared,  is  in  truth  one  of  the  Best  Articles  of  diet  a      form  of  nutriment.     I  had  not  seen  it  before  in  this  country. 
Convalescent  can  use:'  "  Yours  faithfully,  "  J.  MACPHERSON." 

Sold  in  Bottles,  2s.,  3s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.     Directions  on  each. 

TO    BE    HAD   OF  ALL    WHOLESALE    CHEMISTS,   MEDICINE    VENDORS    AND    STORES. 

FERRIS     and     CO.,     49,     FLEET     STREET,      LONDON,     E.C. 
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Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICDLTDBAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— SILVER  SAND,  ioj. 
per  ton,  free  on  rail  Reading.  FIBROUS  PEAT, 
COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  LOAM,  &c,  cheaper  than 
any  other  house  in  the  trade.  Superior  RED  GRAVEL  for 
Garden  Walks,  21.1.  per  5-ton  truck  (splendid  colour  and  binds 
well).  Cheap  through  rates  to  any  station.  Samples  gratis  and 
post-free.  — BRTNKWORTH  and  SONS,  Reading.  Berks 

C^  ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
X  of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859.  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thnps,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  sott  water,  and  of  from  t  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  tor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  r*.,  js.,  &  ioj.  6d. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

r*  ISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 

VJ  boots,  preserves  leather,  lakes  a  polish.  In  boxes.  6d. 
and  tj.  each,  — Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
C<  KMPANY  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
is  urserymen  have  put  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do  so, 

BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

IRON     HURDLES,     GATES,     TREE     GUARDS, 
Iron  and  Wire  Espalier,  Wire  Netting,  &c,  &c. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 
VICTORIA    WORKS,    WOLVERHAMPTON; 

And  3.  Crooked  Lane,  Kii'g  William  St..  Loudon,  EC. 

ANNED  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  l\d.  per 

yard  ;  4  yards  wide,  3d,  per  yard  ;  2  yaids  wide,  10s.  per 
100  yards ;  4  yards  wide,  20s.  per  100  yards.  NEW  TWINE 
NETTING,  1  inch  mesh,  1  yard  wide,  id.  ;  2  yards  wide,  $d.  ; 
4  yards  wide,  Zd.  per  yard.  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NET- 
TING, seventy-six  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  ^d.  per  yard. 
RABBIT  NETS.  BAT- FOLDING  NETS,  on  Bamboo  poles, 
20J.     CLAP  NETS  for  birds,  30*.  complete. 

W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 

HILL    &    SMITH, 

BRIERLEY      HILL     IRONWORKS, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Branch  Depots  : 

118,  QUEEN   VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  ; 

180,  BUCHANAN   ST.,    GLASGOW; 

AND  136,  STEPHEN'S  GREEN   WEST,  DUBLIN. 

THE 

KOYAI.      AGRICULTURAL       SOCIETY'S 

PRIZE    MEDAL 

WROUGHT-IRON    RICKSTANDS. 

First  Cost  Saved  in  a  Single  Season. 


Are  "Warranted  Perfectly  Vermin-proof, 

AND   WILL 

Bear    any   Weight  of  Grain  that   can  be 
placed  upon  them. 

Are  so  simple  in  Construction — no  Screw,  Bolt,  or  Pin 
being  required — that  an  ordinary  labourer  can  put  one 
together  in  a  few  minutes  without  difficulty. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  FREE  BY  POST 
ON  APPLICATION. 


PIT     LIGHTS.— PIT    LIGHTS,    2  inches 
thick,   6  feet  by  4  feet,  $s.  each  on  railway,  or  delivered 
4  miles.     Testimonials  from  over  100  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 
RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Steam  Joinery  Works,  Edmonton. 

Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Hothouses. 

H  FREEMAN  and  SUNS,  Horticul- 
•  tural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Cam- 
bridge Heath  Bridge,  Hackney.  Established  40  years.  Good 
substantial-made  Greenhouse,  glazed,  ready  for  fixing,  42  feet 
by  13  feet.  ^50  ;  2t  feet  by  13  feet,  £z8  ;  12}^  feet  by  10  feet, 
£15  ;  16  feet  by  9  feel,  ^10;  30  feet  by  17  feet,  £56. 

W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDER, 

131.   BUNHILL    ROW.    LONDON,   E.C. 
Special  DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  Ornamental 
CONSERVATORIES,  without  charge,  and  for  all  Honicul- 
tural  Work  of  all  kinds. 


GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS  are  generally  kept  in 
Stuck,  ai.d  WOODEN  HOUSES  suitable  lor  Store-houses, 
Tool-house*.  &c. 

Illustrated  Sheets  sent,  post-tree,  on  application. 


N.B.— Orders  should  be  sent  at  once,  to  ensure 
Delivery  for  the  Coming  Harvest. 


Cucumber  Frames. 

RHALLIDAY     and     CO.    desire   to 
•     draw    special    attention    to  their   Cucumber    Frames, 
of  which   they  always  have  a    large   stock,  ready  glazed  and 
painted.     They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put 
together  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  one. 

Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England,  also  Dublin  and 
Belfast:—  £>    s.    d. 

3- light  frame,    8  feet  by  6  feet  . .  . .         ■  •     3  JO    ° 

3-light  frame,  12  feet  by  6  feet  ..         ..         . .     5     5     ° 

6-light  frame,  24  feet  by  6  feet  . .  . .  ..1000 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.     Lights  and  framing  for 
brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices, 

R.  HALL1DAV  and  CO..  Hothouse  Buildersand  Engineers. 
Royal  Horticultural  Works.  Middleton,  Manchester. 


No.  74.  Three-quarter  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

CAfttf   PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No.  3  size        ..  8  ft.  long        ..        6(1.    wide        ..    ^4  15     o 

No.  3  size       ..       12  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       ..       6  10    o 
No.  a  size        .  16  ft.  long        ..        6  ft    wide        ,.        850 

These  Frames  give  greater  height  in  the  centre  They  are 
13  inches  hiyh  in  front,  24  inches  hit>h  at  the  back,  and  32  inches 
at  the  ridge.  Front  or  back  lights  turn  over.  Set-opes  are 
provided  lor  ventilating.  Are  made  of  the  best  hard  red  den', 
all  painted  four  cnais  of  best  oil  cjlour,  the  lights  are  glazed  with 
best  21-oz.  h  nglish  glass  For  Testimonials,  see  our  Catalogue, 
free  on  application.  Cairiage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales,  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 

Estimates Jor  Garden  Frames,  Pit  Lights,  Sashes,  &r>c. 
"  Mr.  Henkv  McCOHAS.  having  had  64  ft.  of  the  No.  74  Frame, 
he  considers  it  very  satisfactory. " — Homestead,  Dundrum, 

Xtiiu  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Small 

GREENHOUSES, 

Suitable  for  Villas,  Small  Country  Houses. 

NOW    READV.  TO    BE   HAD    FREE   ON   APPLICATION. 

BOULTON    A    PAUL,    NORWICH. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S       IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD    LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  mad"  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACRD    LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Mag-azme  says  : — ■"  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  beftfre  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


LABELS. 


LINEN, 

PARCHMENT, 

CARTRIDGE, 

AND 

WATERPROOF    ROSE  TREE 
LABELS. 


For   Samples    and    F rices  apply  to 

FISHER,  CLARK  &  CO., 

BOSTON.     LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Geometrical  Mosaic  anu  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs.  Kntrance  Halls.  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings.  1  ireplaces,  &c  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Tena-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO..  Bc.thall  Works,  P*oseley,  Shropshire. 

GARDEN   REQUISITES- Sticks,   Labels, 
Virgin  Cork,  Raffia.  Mats,  Bam  00  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 
Manures,  &c     Cheapen    Prices  of 
WATSON  A!*n  SfTTl  I    o-    I   bames  St..  London.  E  C. 

ARCHANGEL    and    ai.    PETERSBURG 
MATS.      RAFFIA.      SEED      BAGS      and     SACKS, 
NETTING  and  SHAlING.  K-c      Prices  on  application. 

1\/TARQUEES     and     'J  ENTS,     SECOND- 

1V-L      HAND    GOVERNMENT    TENTS,    45   feet  round, 
complete,  35s.,  suitable  fur  the  Gar.  en,  Cricket  Clubs,  &c. 
W.  PETERS.  44.  Tenter  Street  South,  Goodman's  Fields, E. 

TOBACCO    PAPER,     RAG,     MANURES, 

X  INSECTICIDES.  GL<  '\  ES,  STICKS,  LABELS, 
BOUQUET  PAPERS.  GARD1  N  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES   <i  Cape    Flowers,    Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patten  s  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities 
OS  MAN  &  CO.,  14   Windsor  ct  eet.Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

RUSSIA     MATS-RUSSIA     MATS. 

ARCHANGEL,      TAGANKOQ, 

PETERSBURG, 

and  every  01  her  kind  of 

RUSSIA  MAT 

for  Garden  and  Packing  purposes.     Descriptive  Catalogue  on 

apolication. 

JAMES  T.   ANDERSON, 

MO,    COMMERCIAL    STREET.     LONDON.    E. 

RCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Kaffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS.  4  and  5,  Worrnwonfl  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ILVER  SAND,  best  Coarse  and  Fine  ;  first- 

class  PEAT  and  LOAM  for  Sale,  in  any  quantities.    Free 
on  Rail  at  the  lowest  cash  trices. 

W.  SHORT.  Honicultural  Depot,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 


RY 

HER  MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PA  TENT. 


" E    C    L    I    P    S    E" 

CONSTRUCTION  and  GLAZING  of  CONSERVATORIES. 

Economical,  Simple,  and  Durable.      No  Putty  or 

Perishable   Material. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees  :  — 

PRIMROSE  &  CO.,  Corporation  Street.  Sheffield. 

and  at  Hull. 


Hyacinths  In  Pots. 

POTS    made    expressly   for    HYACINTHS 
can  be  supplied  by 
J.  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  free. 

Rhubaib  and  Seakale  Forcing. 

ST  R  U  N  G      well-made      POTS     for 
the  above  can  be  supplied  by 
J.  MATTHEWS,  'lhe  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  free. 

GARDEN      VASES     CHEAP. 

A   Large  Assortment  of 

SHOW 

VASES.  FOUNTAINS. 

AND    ROLLERS, 

Offered  by  a  Manufacturer 

at  a    great    reduction   for   an 

immediate  clearance  to  save 

return  carriage.      To  be  seen 

on  the  Premises  of 

Mr.  E.  0.  HENDERSON 

Pine-Apple    Nursery,    Maida 
Vale,  London.  W. 
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Now  Ready,  at  all  the  Booksellers,  and  at  the  Bookstalls.      Price  One  Shilling. 


Alarm    at    the    Plyte    Frasers.         Fraser,— butler,—  footman,—  with    pokers,    tongs,    and    shovels,    enter    in    a    tumult. 


"¥ 

EA 

PPY  1 

"E 

01 

J  OH 

1 

5\\g 

BY    F.    C.    BURNAND. 

WITH    60    ILLUSTRATIONS    AND    A    FAMOUS    PORTRAIT    OF    THE    AUTHOR, 

BY    HARRY    FURNISS. 


Tea    in    the    Drawing-room    at    Byng's.       Six    ladies  !      A    seventh    enters— Miss    FridoNne    Sym person 


LONDON:    BRADBURY,    AGNEW,    &    CO.,    8,   9,    10,    BOUVERIE    STREET,    EC. 
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Special  Price  LIST  of  Oieap  Manufactures  just  published,  consisting  of 

NURSERYMEN'S    GREENHOUSES, 

SPAN  AND   LEAN-TO,  ALL  SIZES  ; 
I    CUCUMBER   and   MELON  FRAMES,   PIT  LIGHTS,  BIJOU   GREENHOUSES, 
PLANT  PROTECTORS,  WALL   COVERS,  AMATEUR'S  GREENHOUSES,  &c, 

Post-free  on  application  to 

T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &   CO.,   MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
PORTABLE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS.   FOSTER    &    PEARSOI,    BEESTG%    NOTTS. 


Newand  complete  List  ofPricesand  Sizes,  fromioft.  LEAN-TO 
for  i,4,  to  30  (eet  SPAN-ROOF  HOUSE  for  £tz. 

LARGE        BOILERS, 

to  heat  from  500  to  10,000  feet  of  pipe. 
BEN'S  BOILER  (Medals,  1881-2),  THE  "MONARCH," 

in  upright  Tubular  and  Saddle  forms  ;   and  various 
other  makes  in  Wrought-iron. 


B.        W.        WARHTJBST, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Heating  Engineer, 

33,   HIGHGATE    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 

Designs  for  Conservatories,  and  Price  Lists  of  Amateurs' 
Green/iouses ,  &>c,  on  application* 

HOCKING'S  NEW  PATENT 
AUTOMATIC   COKE  and  GAS    BOILERS 


Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  from  12  to  15  hours, 
and  often  from  15  to  20  hours, 
with  one  small  charge  of  common 
Gas  Coke  of  the  cheapest  kind. 
For  economy  aDd  efficiency  in 
combination  with  cleanliness  and 
comfort  these  Boilers  are,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  Heating  Conservatories, 
Halls,  and  other  Buildings,  where 
Httle  attention  is  required. 

Every  particular,  with  most 
reliable  testimonials,  given  on 
application  to 

FRANKLIN,  HOCKING  &  CO. 

(Limited), 
37,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 


Automatic,    Economic, 

and  Efficient, 


WAENBE8' 

"IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC" 

HAMS, 

With  Newly-arranged  Air-charging  Valves 

FOR 

WATER    SUPPLY    TO 

FARMS,   MANSIONS, 
VILLAS,  VILLAGES, 
TOWNS,    FACTORIES, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
&c,  &c,  &c. 


FOR  FULL   PARTICULARS  WRITE 

JOHN     WARNER     &     SONS, 

HYDRAULIC    F.NGINEERS, 

7he  CreEcent  Foundry,   Crlpplegate,  London,  E.C., 

And  THE   FOUNDRY  WORKS, 

WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE,     ESSEX. 


Manufacturers  of  Water  Supply  Machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion fo  jWind,  Water,  and  Steam  Power,  or  Animal  or  Manual 
Labour;  Garden  Engines,  Pumps,  Hose  Reels,  Hydrants,  &c. 


BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FREE    BY    POST. 


ARTICLES  FOR  CARDENERS,  FLORISTS,  NURSERYMEN, 

RF,F,T)SMRN     tic. 
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CABTON-JOINED  BOUQUET-PAPERS,  12  and  24  Scallops,  White,  Gold,  or  Silver; 
FERN  FRONTS,  Satin  BOUQU&T  CUPS,  BASKETS  for  Blowers,  STALK  COVERS, 
FLOWER-POT  COVERS,  BOUQUET  PAPERS  for  Coffins,  MOURNING  BOUQUETS,  Ac. 

For  full  particulars,  see  Price  List. 

B.  FADDERJAHN,  1  67¥tTER^STRASSE,  BERLIN  S.,  GERMANY. 
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MESSENGER  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Now  ready,  and  will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application.     This  will  be  found  the  most  practical  priced  Catalogue  ever  issued  of 
CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES,  PLANT,  PEACH,  ORCHARD  and  FORCING  HOUSES,  STOVES,  &c, 

and  should  be  seen  by  all  persons  contemplating  building  in  the  coming  season.  New  Blocks  have  been  specially  prepared,  giving  sections,  plans, 
and  views  of  every  description  of  house,  with  all  the  most  recent  improvements  and  accessories.  MESSENGER  and  CO.  invite  all  persons  who 
intend  building  to  inspect  this  Catalogue,  and  to  obtain  estimates  from  them  before  giving  their  orders  for  the  ensuing  season. 

To  the  Catalogue  is  added  a  List  of  Buildings  recently  erected  in  every  county  in  England,  which  may  generally  be  inspected,  and  to  which 
reference  may  be  made.     Persons  intending  to  build  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  seeing  our  work  before  ordering. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  and  consulted  with  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Three  Medals  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1882. 

MESSENGER   &   COMPANY,  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  LOUGHBOROUGH. 


CARSON'S 


PAINT. 


PATRONISED      BY 

HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN.     H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES.     H.R.H.  the  DUKE  of  EDINBURGH. 

The  British  Government.  The  Indian  Government  The  Colonial  Governments.  15,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy. 

IS    EXTENSIVELY    USED    FOR    ALL    KINDS    OF 


1  Cwt  and  Oil  Mixture 
Carriage  Free. 


OUTDOOR        WORK. 


IT    IS    SPECIALLY    APPLICABLE    TO 


Discount  for  Cash. 


WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  and  COMPO,  CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  FRAMES,  <k 

SOLD    IN    ALL    COLOURS.        PRICES,    PATTERNS,    and    TESTIMONIALS    FREE. 

WALTER      CARSON      &      SONS, 

LA   BELLE   SAUVAGE   YARD,   LUDGATE    HILL,    LONDON,    E.C. ;    21,   BACHELORS'    WALK,   DUBLIN. 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 

gg_ ^      Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock  <-=sfFt 

in  the  Trade. 


m  HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 


*^    Illustrated  CATALOGUE,   12th  edition,  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  feet  long. 


Hot-water   and  Hot-air  Apparatus    erected  cast  iron  nuea  saddle  Boiler. 

Made  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feel  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  found 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 


Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


•±-±-Ji;-±-±.^lL-±-±-±.r3?*r. 


'^V^.' *.'*.'*.'. 


CONSERVATORIES  &  HOTHOUSES 


THE  LARGEST  &  BEST  MANUFACTURERS. 
J. WEEKS  &  C?,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


•.-^.^.■W.^.W.W.W.' 


'.v.v.v.w.v.v.v.v.w.yr.v.'w.w.w.'V.v.T.yr.ir.w.v-^.v^.-w.yr.v.w.w.i 
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QQUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 

U     Salbsmhn,  CoveDt  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 

Gentlemen.  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c  ,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH  BASKETS,  LABELS,  &c.  at  once,  by  applying 
lo  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terras  on  application. 

Roslier's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &e„  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,     Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agems  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES-  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3$.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement.  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addres&es  above. 


s 


L     V     E      R 


N      D, 


fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Tot. 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  lor  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.  B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  <Sic, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 

i2-in.,  20-in.  by  14-m.,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  20-in.  by  18-in.,  in  16-oz. 

and  21-oz.  ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 

purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-rt.  cases. 

TMILLINGTON      and      CO., 
•  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21-ounce,  from  9X7  to  14X10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  il  required.  Propagating  Glasses.  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  a^d  Colours. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds.— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  ^1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ^240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  ;£i,700,ooohasbeenpaid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 

THE  FLORIST    and   POMOLOGIST   and 
SUBURKAN    GARDENER  for  SEPTEMBER  (is.) 
contains  the  following  subjects  : — 
L1LIUM  NITIDUM  (Coloured  Plate). 

NATIONAL   CARNATION   and    P1C0TEE    SOCIETY'S 
SOUTHERN    and    NORTHERN    SHOWS.     (Lists    of 
Winning  Sorts  ) 
ISMENE  AMANCAES  (F.  W  B.) 
ROSE  TYPES  (Continued.) 
DOUBLE  AURICULAS,  (R.  Dean.) 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE,  (Old  Grower.) 
PEACH  ALEXANDER  (Coloured  Plate  ) 
CALANTHE  VEITCHII  (B.  S.  Williams). 
PRIZE  PANSIES. 
THE  TREE  P/EONY.  (T.  M.) 
REGISTER  Of  NOVELTIES  :— 
New  Plants. 
New  Flowers. 
New  Publications. 
GARDEN  GOSSIP. 
IN  MEMORIAM. 

The  Numbers  for  JULY  and  AUGUST  contain  Coloured 
figures  of  New  French  Pelargoniums,  Sops  in  Wine  Apple, 
Nerine  excellens,  and  Mr.  Rivers'  new  Plum  Harriet. 

London  :  KENT  and  CO..  23,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

No  Lover  of  Ferns  Should  be  Without  a  Copy  of 

■niXOTIC  FERNS  and   SELAGINELLAS. 

^~^  By  E.  Sandford. 

A  Manual  comprising  Descriptions  of  over  One  Thousand 
Species  and  Varieties,  and  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Synonyms, 
with  Notes  on  their  History,  Culture,  and  Management. 

The  work  is  written  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  style, 
the  author  being  a  practical  gardener. 

286  pages,  handsomely  bound,  now  ready,  price  6s,  Cd. 
London  :  H.  J.  INFIELD,  160    Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Just  published,  price  zs.  6d.,  post-free  as.  gd., 

NEW     COMMERCIAL     PLANTS 

AND  DRUGS,  No.  6. 

By    T.    CHRISTY,    F.  L.  S. 

With  the  kind  assistance  of  M.  Vbtillart,  of  Paris. 

This  number  contains  the  latest  and  most  important  informa- 
tion on  Vegetable  Fibres  produced  in  Tropical  Countries,  their 
Micro-Examination,  Chemistry  and  Botanical  Descriptions, 
illustrated  with  six  coloured  plates;  also  a  description  of  the 
Ekman  Patent  Process  ;  India-rubber  plants  ;  Yarkasura  Nuts  ; 
Turkish  Tobacco  ;  Vine  of  Cochin  China  ;  Kolah  Nut  ;  Cincho- 
nas ;  Cuprea  ;  Menthol  ;  Economic  Plants  ;  Germination  of 
Seeds:  Papaw :  Lycopodium  ;  Carnauba  :  White  Quebracho; 
Kava-Kava  ;  Goa  Powder;  Jaborandi :  Coca;  Importations  in 
New  Drugs  :  their  Doses  and  Preparations. 

This  book  is  printed  on  papers  made  entirely  from  Wood  pulp. 

CHRISTY  and  CO.,  is5,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


JEIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALS. 


EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALSi 


ADVANTAGES. 
Are  entirely  free  from  SMELL 
Are  not  POISONOUS 

Are  manufactured  without  FHOSPHOBU8 
Are  perfectly  harmless  to  the  OPERATIVES 

EMPLOYED 
Are  very  Damp  Proof 

Are  not  liable  to  Hpontaneous  Combustion 
Light  only  on  the  Box. 


The  Public  are  invited  to  send,  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  to  ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  BELFAST,  for 
Samples  and  full  range  of  Price  Lists  (POST-FREE), 
of  their 

ininM    ,    ...p..       "Their   Irish  Linen  Collars,  Cuffs, 

IR    SH    L    NEN   fM'ts,   &c,  have  the  rnems  of  excel- 

lence  and  cheapness.   — Court Circular 

.*.  ''~>   \a.  Ladies'     and     Children's 

jSyigJa     PHI    I    ARQ  3-fold,  2s.  urf. per  doz. 

X^WfxW    UULLMnOj      Gent's   4-fold,    4s.ud.   to 


5$.  i  id.  per  dozen. 


PHriTQ  For  Ladies,  Gentlemen, 
UU  r  fOj     and  Children,  55.  xzd. 


Specially  appointed 

to  supply  H.M.  the 

Queen,  &c.  '     to  10s. gd.  per  dozen. 

Best   Longcloth  Bodies,    with  4-fold  .  -  .  —.    ninnTrt 

All-linen  Fronts  and  Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  A  N  1 1    SHIRTS 

thehalf-dozeo{tomeasure,2S.extra).  T^1-'    <Jllllll\Ji 

Real  Irish  Linen  Sheeting,  2  yards  wide,  it.  nd.  per  yard. 
■  p.  I  r\  I  ■     Extra  Heavy  (a  most  durable  article),  2%   yards 
HSU  Wlde-  3J-  3^  Per  yard. 

Roller  Towelling,  18  inches  wide,  -$%d.  per  yard. 

Surplice     Linen,  Linen  Dusters  3^.  3d. ;    Glass 

ZlA.d,  per  yard.  I    I  M  C"  M  O      Cloths,  4$.  6a*.  per  dozen. 

Fish        Napkins,  LI  IN  L  IN  O  P 
3s.  6d.  p.  doz. 

Dinner  Napkins,  6$.  &r*.  perdoz. 

Table  Cloths,  2  yd.  sq. ,  3s.  1  id  : 
2%  yd.  by  4  yd.,  131.4^.  each. 

CAMBRIC  gift. 

Gentlemen  s 


►  Fine  Linens  and  Linen  Diaper, 
lad.  per  yard. 

AND  DAMASKS. 


All 
Pure  Flax. 


POCKET  af. 


..     2S.  fid.  p.  doz. 
*  35.  3d.  p.  doz. 

..     4$.  ivd.  p.  doz. 
Hemstitched. 

.     41.  gd.  p.  doz. 
8(.  4>Y.  p.  doz. 
"The  Irish  Cambrics  of 
Messrs.  Robinson  &  Cleaver     U  A  Mni/CDPUI  CCQ 
have  a  world-wide  fame."—     n/\lNUr\LnL/nlUrC| 
The  Queen. 

By  Special  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  Her  Imperial  Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Germany. 


KOWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  known 
for  eighty  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
beautifier  of  the  hair  ;  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.        Sold    in    usual    four    sizes,    3X.  6d.,    7$., 

JOS.  6d. ,  2IJ. 

P ROWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
+*  strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  breath.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.    Sold  everywhere. 


ADVERTISE 


IN   ANY   MEDIUM   THROUGH 

MR.  LOUIS  COLLINS, 

16,  Gt.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  W.— Fstab.  1871,  and 
SAV£  MONEY,  TIME  and  LABOUR. 

Terms  (free) :  From  less  than  is.  to  £4  per  inch  of  12  to 
15  lines'  depth. 

WANTED,  a  PARTNER,  with  capital,  to 
join  Advertiser  in  a  first-rate  concern. — A,  Z.,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

WANTED,  in  the  Midland  Counties,  a 
SINGLE-HANDED  PRACTICAL  GARDENER, 
thoroughly  experienced  in  Outdoor  Fruits  and  Pyramidal 
Training,  Orchard-house  and  Vinery.  No  other  need  apply. 
State  wages.  No  house. — A.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

ANTED,    UNDER   GARDENER    and 

WIFE,  without  family — Man  accustomed  to  Glass. 
Wife  for  Poultry.  Wages  20*.,  with  cottage.  — HEAD 
GARDENER,  Windlesham  Court,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

WANTED,  a  NURSERY  FOREMAN  for 
Fruit  Trees  and  Roses— one  having  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  management  of  both  ;  must  be  steady,  sober, 
and  industrious  — Apply  stating  age.  wages  required.  &c,  to 
EDWARD  HOLMES,  Whittington  Nurseries,  Lichfield. 

WANTED,  an  OUTDOOR  WORKING 
FOREMAN,  for  a  new  Nursery.  Must  understand 
Propagating  General  Nursery  Stock  State  wages  expected, 
&c  —  ROBERT  GRAHAM,  Newmarket  Nursery,  Newmarket 

WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  to  assist  Propa- 
gator. Preference  will  be  given  to  one  who  has  had 
some  experience  in  the  treatment  of  Conifers,  Clematis,  Roses, 
&c,  boih  as  cuttings  and  grafts.  Wages  about  15J.  per  week. — 
Apply  by  letter  to  Messrs.  GEO.  JACKMAN  and  SON, 
Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  used  to  Pro- 
pagating  Camellias,  Azaleas.  Ericas,  Rhododendrons, 
and  Hard. wooded  Plants,  and  take  Charge  of  Houses.— Apply 
to  MANAGER,  Heath  Nursery,  Moortown.  near  Leeds. 

W ~ANTED,  a  MAN  (single)  who  thoroughly 
understands  Kitchen  Gardening  in  all  its  branches, 
also  the  Pruning  and  Nailing  of  Fruit  Trees.  Good  references 
indispensable. —  For  particulars  apply  to  C.  R.,  Handcros 
Park,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

YX7"  ANTED,   a   MAN   and  WIFE,   without 

*  *  incumbrance,  to  live  in  the  house.  Man  to  be  a  good 
Gardener  and  take  charge  of  Garden,  Greenhouse.  Conservatory, 
&c.  Wife  to  assist  in  House,  and  both  to  make  themselves 
generally  useful.  Housemaid  kept,  only  one  (Gentleman)  in 
family. — Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  ages,  board  wages, 
references,  qualifications,  &c,  to  J.  B.  SUNNYDALE,  The 
Avenue,  Eltham  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

HEAD  SHOPMAN.— W.  Tait  &  Co., 
Seed  Merchants.  Dublin,  require  a  thoroughly  experi- 
enced and  intelligent  MAN,  of  good  address,  who  possesses  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  matters  connected  wiih  the  Retail 
Seed  and  Plant  Business.— Applications,  which  will  be  treated 
confidentially,  must  state  full  particulars  as  to  age,  experience, 
references,  and  salary  expected, 

Shopman. 

WANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  for  the  Seed  and 
Bulb  ^Department  of  a  Co-operative  Store.  To  take 
entire  charge.  *Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  Retail  Trade. 
Stale  qualifications,  experience,  &c,  to  H.  CLARKE  and 
SONS,  Wholesale  Seed  Merchants,  39,  KiDg  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  SECOND  SHOPMAN,  who 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  branches  of  the  Seed 
Trade.  Must  have  a  good  address,  be  sober,  honest,  indus- 
trious, and  systematic.  Guarantee  required. — Apply,  stating 
age,  salary  expected,  and  giving  references  to  past  and  present 
employers,  time  served  with  each,  and  in  what  capacity,  to 
B.  S.  WILLIAMS.  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N. 

WANTED  I^TmEDIATELY,  by  a  London 
Wholesale  Seed  House,  an  active,  industrious  MAN 
for  the  Warehouse.  —  Apply  by  letter  to  K. ,  Gardeturs' 
Chrmudl  Office,  W.C. 

Seed  and  Nursery  Trade. 

WANTED,  for  the  North  of  England,  an 
active,  intelligent,  pushing  young  MAN,  of  good 
address,  to  attend  Markets  in  Spring,  and  take  regular  journeys 
in  Summer.  Must  be  reliable  and  take  an  interest,  in  the  work. 
To  those  having  a  good  connection  and  otherwise  suitable,  the 
situation  would  be  comfortable  and  permanent — Apply,  stating 
age,  salary  required,  experience  and  references,  to  A.  B.  C., 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

ANTED,     an    experienced    NURS  E  K  Y 

PACKER, — State  age,  wages  required,  and  where 
previously  employed,  to  EDWARD  HOLMES,  Whittington 
Nurseries,  Lichfield. 


Warehouse  Porter. 

WANTED,  a  strong  active  MAN,  used  to 
the  Seed  trade.— Apply  to  H.  CLARKE  and  SONS, 
30,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

WANTED",  by  a  Wholesale  Seed  House, 
a  fairly  strong  YOUTH,  who  has  just  left  school.  He 
would  have  every  opportunity  of  getting  an  insight  into  all  the 
details  of  the  Business,  and  would  require  to  make  himself 
generally  useful. — Applicants  to  reply  in  own  handwriting, 
stating  age.  &c,  to  SEMEN,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

To  Florists'  Assistants. 

WANTED,  by  a  West-End  firm,  a  respect- 
able young  LADY,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
Business.— Letters  only  in  first  instance,  R.  M.,  27.  Hich  Road, 
KniRhtsl)ridKe.  S.W. 

ANTED,    a     COWMAN,    who     has     a 

thorough  knowledge  of  Cows.  Must  be  sober,  honest, 
steady  and  industrious,  and  will  have  to  assist  in  the  garden. 
Apply  at  Inplewood,  Bickley.  Kent,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  after  5  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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WANT    PLACES. 

Scotch  Gardeners. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  Nursery- 
mhn,  Carlisle,  have  ex  reptional  opportunities  for  assist- 
ing Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  securing  [he  services  of  first- 
class  GARDENERS,  UNDER  GARDENERS.  BAILIFFS 
and  FORESTERS.  They  have  at  present  several  very  ex- 
cellent men  on  their  Register,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  them  to  any  in  want  of  such. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  intimate  that  he 
•  has  at  pr«sem  in  the  Nurscy  and  upon  his  Register 
some  excellent  Men,  competent  eithc  to  fill  the  situation  01 
HEAD  GARDENER.  BAILIFF.  FOREMAN,  or 
JOURNEYMAN.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring  any  ol  the 
above  will  plea>e  send  full  particulars,  when  the  best  selections 
for  the  different  capacities  will  he  made.  —  Hoi loway.  N 

G.     H  E  N  D  ERSON     and     SON 

•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  abiluv  and  good  character  waiting  re-engage-nents  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS.  GARDENERa  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURN  EYM  FN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such.— 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  \V. 

ICHARO    SMITH    AND    CO.  beg    to 

announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  ot  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c — St.  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester.  

GARDENER  (Head). —Age  28,  married  ; 
fifteen  years' practical  experience  in  good  establishments. 
Good  character.— F.  SOUTHCOIT,  Meiton,  near  Beaford, 
North  Devon. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married  ;  well  up  in 
all  branches  of  ihe  profession  ;  Cin  be  thoroughly  recom- 
mended for  honesty  and  sobriety:  14  years  in  last  situation.— 
J.  B.,  10,  Richmond  Terrace,  Weddon  Street,  Bideford. 

ARDENER  (Head).  —  Age   36,  married; 

thoroughly  up  in  Pines,  Vines,  Melons,  Early  and  Late 
Forcing,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  —  A.  M.,  The 
Cottage.  Rumney,  near  Cardiff. 

ARDENER    (Head).  —  Age    31,    two   in 

family  ;  fifteen  years'  experience  in  Plants,  Fruit,  and 
Vegetables,  Forcing.  &c.  Gmd  references.— J.  HOWELL, 
4,  Alpha  Cottages.  Greenham.  Newbury,  Berks. 

ARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  a  first-class 

Fruit  and  Plant  Cultivator,  Flower  and  Kuchen 
Gardener.  Sixteen  years  in  targe  places.  Can  be  highly  recom- 
mended.— J-  COOK,  10,  Ferrers  Road,  Streatham  Common, 
Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Head);  age  39,  married,  no 
famUy. — Twenty-five  years'  experience  in  Grape  Grow- 
ing. Orchard  -  house,  Greenhouse,  Cucumber  -  houses,  and 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Good  character  from  last 
place. — X.  Y.,  140,  Great  Knollys  Street,  Reading. 

GARDNER  (Head).  — Thoroughly  under- 
stands Gardening  in  all  its  branches;  has  had  great 
experience  in  first-class  situations  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Five  years  Foreman  in  present  situation ;  4%  years  previous  to 
hat  with  the  late  Sir  Titus  Salt,  Bart.  Can  be  highly 
recommended  for  ability  and  personal  character. — JAMES 
CAMPBELL,  Belsfield  Gardens,  Windermere. 

ARDENER   (Head).— Aged  42,   married, 

no  family. — B.  S-  Williams  will  have  much  pleasure 
in  recommending  with  every  confidence  a  thoroughly  competent, 
energetic  and  trustworthy  man  in  all  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  who  may  require  such. 
The  highest  references  as  to  character  and  abilities.— Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Holloway.  N. 

GARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  28.— Mr.  Gold- 
smith. Gardener,  Hollander,  Tonbridge.  can  confidently 
recommend  his  Foreman  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a 
thorough  practical  and  energetic  man. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married,  no 
family. — Fifteen  years  in  good  families — two  years  at 
Rangemore,  five  years  at  Hawkstone  Gardens  ;  General  Fore- 
man also.  Good  testimonials  from  other  places. — R.  PEGG, 
Epthorne  Lane.  Clay  Cross.  Derbyshire 

/^ARDENER  (Head).— F.  Thomson,  Nor- 

V.X  man  Court  Dean.  Salisbury,  can  with  every  confidence 
recommend  his  Foreman,  W.  J.  Ireland,  who  has  been  with 
him  3%  years,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the 
services  of  a  thoroughlv  trustworthy  and  energetic  m^n.  An 
experienced  Fruit  and  Plant  Grower,  and  equally  efficient  at 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  and  the  requirements  of  a  large 
establishment. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Thoroughly  com- 
petent to  take  the  Management  of  a  good  establishment. 
Thoroughly  understands  the  Cultivation  of  Orchids.  Seven 
years  in  present  situation  ;  leaving  through  employer  removing. 
Will  receive  the  highest  testimonials  as  to  abilities  and  upright- 
ness of  character.— W.  SHERWIN,  Tarbock  Road,  Huyton, 
Liverpool. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working,  or  good 
Singlk-haxded)  —Married,  no   family  :  knowledge  of 
all  branches.— H.  GLADDY,  i6,'Somerville  Road,  Penge,  S  E. 

GARDENER  (Head   Working).— Experi- 
enced  in  all  branches.    Good  testimonials. — Please  state 
particulars  to  JAMES  WATTS,  Gardener,  Chelford,  Crewe. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working,  or  Single- 

handed). — Age  38,  married,  no  incumbrance  ;  twenty- 
seven  years'  experience  in  all  branches.  Well  tecommended. — 
E-,  1,  Hampton  Road,  Cambridge  Road,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  41, 
married,  no  family  ;  twenty-five  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  all  branches  of  the  profession  ;  Orchids,  Vines,  Pines, 
Early  and  Late  Forcing.  Fourteen  years'  Head  Gardener. 
Good  reference. — A.  B..  6,  The  Crescent.  Putney,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 
married  ;  twenty  years'  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession ;  Charge  of  Land  and  Stock.  Wife  Poultry  or 
Dairy  if  required.  Two  years*  character.  —  WILLIAM 
FRANKLIN,  East  Carlton,  Norwich. 


GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  two 
or  thtee  are  kept.— Thoroughly  understands  Vines, 
Peaches.  Melons,  Cucumbers.  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Sixteen  years'  experience,  j*4  years  in  last  situation.  Good 
reference.— H.  BERRY,  Chaveydown,  Bracknell.  Berks. 

C^ARDENER  (Head   Working).—  A-e  38, 

v-J  married;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  Excellent 
references  from  previous  employers.  —  HORTUS.  Station 
Master.  Streatham  Hill.  Surrey. 

G "ARDENER  (Head  Working),  or  other- 
wise  — Married  ;  experienced  in  all  branches  ;  good 
character.  —W.  W.,  10.  Crystal  Terrace,  New  Town,  Upper 
Norwood,  S  E. 

ARDENER     (Head    Working),    where 

more  are  kept.  —  Married,  no  family.  Many  years' 
experience  ID  all  branches  of  Gardening.  Grod  testimonials. 
At  liberty  soon.- R.  VVALKUNG,  M.lton,  Steventon,  lijrks. 

f^ARDENER     (HeaI)  ^Working).  —  Two 

V-J  children  (eldest  8)  ;  twenty  years'  practical  experience  in 
the  various  branches.  Highly  recommended.  Three  years  in 
present  Situation.— GARUKN  EK,  Treevarren.  Millord  Haven. 


GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  two 
or  morf  are  kept.— Age  20,  married  ;  thoroughly  practical 
in  all  branches.  Gond  references  from  present  employer.— 
A.  B.,  Vine  Cottage,  Sevenoak-i,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working,  where  one 
or  two  are  kept,  or  good  Single  handed) — Married. 
Three  years  in  Inst  place,  good  reasons  lor  leaving.  No  objection 
to  a  little  Stock.  Please  give  particu'ars  and  wages  to  A.  M., 
13,  Rockells  Place,  Forest  Hill  Koad,  Peckham  Rye.,  S.E. 

CTARDE N E~r"7head  Working);  aged  28, 
*  married,  one  chiid.  —  R.  Parker  is  desirous  to  obtain 
a  situation  as  above.  Twelve  years' experience  in  good  Gardens. 
Reference  to  Mr.  Taylor.  Head  Gardener,  Duneevan,  Wey- 
bririge  :  good  previous  references.  —  Present  address,  Duneevan, 
Weybridge. 

/ GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  one 

V-J  or  two  are  kept  and  first  class  order  is  required. — Age  31, 
married,  two  children  ;  total  abstainer.  Thoroughly  understands 
Vines,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Peaches,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  jG^rdening.  Sixteen  years'  prac- 
tice, good  references. —THOMAS  WICKSON,  Greyhound 
Yard,  Hereford. 

(GARDENER    (Head,  good    Working).—  ' 

V_J  Age  36,  married  ;  thoroughly  practical,  energetic  and 
trustworthy.  Wagesasked,  245.  per  week  and  cottage.  Twelve 
years'  excellent  references.— H.  F.,  63,  Eden  Grove,  Hjllo- 
way.  N. 

ARDENER   (Foreman),   in    a   first-class 

establishment. — Age  26;  three  years  in  present  sitUJ- 
tion.  Leaving  through  breaking  up  of  establishment.— The 
Gardens,  Holme  'sland,  Grange,  Lancashire. 

GARDENER,  where  more  are  kept,  to  any 
Gentleman  requiring  such.  — F.  Street  be^s  to  intimate 
that  he  is  in  a  position  to  recommend  an  exceptionally  good 
man  as  above  — Heatherside  Nurseries,  Frimlcy,  Surrey. 

ARDENER.— John  Tulett,  for  the   last 

four  years  Head  Gardener  to  A.  Brogden,  Esq.,  M.P., 
offers  his  services  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  want  of  an 
energetic,  good  Gardener.  Breaking  up  of  establishment  cause 
of  leaving.— The  Gardens,  Holme  Island,  Grange,  Lancashire. 

ARDENER,    in   a   Gentleman's   establish- 

ment  or  good  Nursery. — Age  22  Gjod  icferences  — 
S.  BATSON;  Muswell  Hill,  Hornsey,  London,  N. 

GARDENER,  where  a  practical  man  is 
required.— Age  28  sinzle  ;  sixteen  years  practice  in  all 
branches,  and  competent  to  keep  a  large  garden  in  neat  and 
proper  order.  Highest  references.— E.  M.  Moor  Hall,  Stour- 
port. 

GARDENER— H.  J.  Clayton,  Gardener, 
Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster,  is  desirous  of  finding  a 
situation  as  Gardener  for  his  Foreman,  John  Rose,  who  has 
been  with  him  \%  years,  is  29  years  old.  has  had  sixteen  years* 
experience,  and  is  a  sober,  honest,  caoable  man. 

ARDENER.— Age    30,    married;     under- 

stands  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  No  objection  to 
a  Pony  and  Trap.— J.  LOVE,  Wmte  Horse  Hill,  Chislehurst 
West  Kent. 

GARDENER,  where  another  is  kept,  or  good 
Single-handed.— Age  29.  single  :  nine  years'  good 
character.— State  wages  and  particulars  tj  R.  LAKE,  9,  Ryder 
Terrace,  Twickenham,  S.W. 

ARDENER  and  FORESTER,orESTATE 
OVERSEER.— The  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery 
Company  (Limited),  Edinburgh,  can  strongly  recommend  a 
suitable  person  (Scotchman]  as  above,  who  has  a  thorough 
kuowledge  of  High-class  Gardening,  Forestry,  and  general 
Estate-work.  Has  also  had  large  experience  in  Making  Plans 
and  Laying-out  New  Gardensand  Grounds.  Highest  references. 
Particulars  on  application. 

/^.ARDENER    (Single-handed).— Middle- 

V_J  aged,  married.  Would  not  object  to  h>rse  and  brougham  ; 
been  accustomed  to  driving.  Good  character.— S.  S,,  42, 
Stanley  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

ARDENER   (Second).— Has   had   entire 

Management  of  Glass.  Leaving  through  e^tablishmer.t 
being  reduced.  Bjthy.— For  character  and  abilities  apply  to 
R.  GULLICK,  Gardener,  59.  Parkhurst  Road,  Holloway,  N. 

GARDENER  (Second),  in  the  Houses.— 
Having  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  work.  Two 
years'  excellent  character.  —  C.  GREENFIELD,  Roberts- 
bridge,  Hawkhurst. 

/^ARDENER    (Second).— Age    22 ;    seven 

V-*  years'  experience— three  as  Second.  Good  knowledge 
of  the  profession.  Dissenter.  Total  abstainer.  Good  charac- 
ter from  present  and  previous  situations. — J.  S.  TJPEX.  Sawtry 
Peterborough.  '  ' 

ARDENER  (Under),  where  three  or  more 

are  kept.— Young.  Good  references.— A.  TAYLOR 
The  Gardens,  Elsham  Hall,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire. 


/^.ARDENER  (Under),  in  a  good  establish- 

V^*      mem.  —  Four   years'   good   character  from    lai>t  place  — 
A.  BRIGHT,  Candover,  Ahesford.  Hants. 


G 


^.ARDENER  (Under).— Age  i\  ;  four  and 

-*  a  half  years'  good  character.  Total  abstainer.  Please 
state  terms.— R.  DOE,  Barker's  Cottage,  Snake's  Lane,  Wood- 
ford. E>sex. 

7;j.ARDENER     (Under). —  A    young    man 

VJ  (age  22),  who  is  very  desirous  of  further  improving  him- 
self, desires  a  situation  under  a  good  Gardener.  Has  had 
seven  years'  good  experience  indoors  and  out.  Three  years' 
good  character  from  present  situation.  —  T.  EDWARDS, 
55,  Alpha  Road,  Surbiton  Hill,  Surrey. 

FOREMAN  and   PROPAGATOR.— Age~32[ 

-L  married  ;  successful  Propagator  and  Grower  of  Roes, 
Clematis,  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Comters,  &c.  Six  years 
111  last  situation.  First-class  references.  — M.  BARNEi'T, 
106,  Northwick  Ro.id,  near  Worcester. 

LpOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  establishment. 

L  —Age  25  ;  understands  Vines,  Peaches,  Pines,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  C.  Culliford,  Gardener,  Round  Hill 
House,  Sydenham,  can  with  confidence  recommend  a  man  as 
above. — H.  R.,  Gestingthijrpe,  near  Halstead,  Essex. 

"[FOREMAN      (NURSERY).— Good      General 

Plantsinan,  Salesman,  and  Propagator,  with  which  is 
combined  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 
Highest  references.  —  E.  JENKINS,  Woodstock  Cottage, 
Leckhampton,  Cheltenham. 

"FOREMAN,  or  UNDER  GARDENER^ 

J-  Age  21,  single.  For  reference  apply  to  his  late  employer, 
Col.  CLARKE.  Welton  Place,  near  Daventry. 

"FOREMAN.  — Age    27,    single;     practical 

J-  knowledge  of  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  General  Routine.— HORTUS, 
Miss  Drewill,  Smallgate  Street.  Bcccles. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the   Houses,  in  a  good 

Y  estabhshmont  (age  21).— H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle 
Gardens,  Salisbury,  will  be  pleased  to  recommend  a  young  man, 
of  irreproachable  character,  who  has  been  with  him  during  the 
last  eight  years,  as  above. 

I  OURNEYMAN.— Age    18  ;   intelligent  and 

f'  industrious  ;  several  years"  general  experience  and  good 
character.— I.  BKYAN,  East  Con.  Cosham,  Hams. 

TOURNEYMANT^n^goocTGarden.— Seven 

rv  years'  experience.  Strong,  and  good  workman.— GAR- 
DENER. The  Firs,  Frimley,  Surrey. 


(GROWER    (Soft-wooded    preferred).  —  Age 

V-*  2r ;  seven  years'  experience  in  Nursery.  — For  other  par- 
ticulars apply  A.  B.,  Saw  Mills.  iJagshot,  Surrey. 

To  Nurserymen. 

GROWER— Age  23  ;  well  used  to  Growing 
Plants,  Cut  Flowers,  Grapes,  Cucumbers.  &c,  for  Lon- 
don markets.  In  last  situation  two  and  n  half  years.  Good 
character.— E.  S.,  39,  Windmill  Road,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

IMPROVER,  in   a   Gentleman's   Gardens?— 
Age      18;      good      character.  — HEAD      GARDENER, 
Whitbourne  Hall  Gardens,  Worcester. 

TMPROVER,  in  the  Houses.— Has  a  know- 

J-  ledge  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Work— four  years  Outdoors 
Well  recommended.— W.  H,  Aldwark  Hall,  kolherham,  Yorks. 

TMPROVER,    under    glass.— Age     18  ;    five 

J-  years'  good  experience  with  three  years  good  character  from 
present  situation.  Bothy  preferred.— J.  EGGLETON,  Manor 
Cottage,  Clewer  Hill,  Windsor. 

MA NAGER  or  FOREMAN  for  Market 
Gardening,  or  would  FARM  GARDEN  LAND  or 
MANAGE  a  FARM,  having  had  experience  also  as  a  Farmer. 
Advertiser,  many  years  a  London  Market  Gardener,  would  be 
glad  to  take  situation  as  above,  — L.  B.,  7,  Candahar  Place, 
Church  Road,  Kingston,  Portsmouth. 

TV/TANAGER,  or  HEAlTsHOPMAN.— Age 

-*-*-*-  35.  married  ;  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  branches 
of  the  Seed  Trade.  Has  had  practical  experience  in  Office 
AVork,  and  has  a  fair  Knowledge  of  Nursery  Stock.  No  objec- 
tion to  travel.  Unexceptionable  testimonials  from  past  and 
present  employers.— Z  ,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Hounds 
ditch,  E.G. 

O       NURSERYME  N.—  Advertiser 

(age  25)  seeks  a  situation.  Ten  years'  experience  in 
Budding,  Grafting.  Layering,  Pruning.  &c,  and  the  Outdoor 
Propagation  of  General  Nursery  Stock.— ALPHA,  Langton 
Villa,  Sunninghill,  Staines. 

NURSERY  CLERK,  TRAVELLER,  and 
SALESMAN.  —  Several  years'  experience,  and  also 
practical  knowledge  of  Nursery  Trade.— W.  R.,  2y,  South 
Castle  Street.  Edinburgh, 

CLERK  and  CORRESPONDENT,  BOOK- 
KEEPER  or  SALESMAN.— Age  38  ;  twenty  years' 
experience.  Knowledge  of  French  and  German.  Moderate 
salary.— W. .  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  W  C. 

TRAVKLLER,    or    MANAGER.  — Mr. 

-L  Sydney  Barratt  offers  his  services  to  those  requiring  a 
thoroughly  practical,  experienced,  and  competent  man.  conver- 
sant with  everv  branch  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade.  Has 
travelled  the  United  Kingdom.  Six  and  a  half  years  last  en- 
gagement.—37,  Benyon  Street,  Shrewsbury. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. 
— Chest  and  Stomach  complaints. — The  source  and 
centre  of  almost  every  ailment  is  impurity  of  the  blond  ;  dis- 
lodge this  poison,  and  disease  departs.  Holloway's  Pills  exer- 
cise the  inestimable  power  of  thoroughly  cleansing  each  com- 
ponent part  of  the  blood,  and  rendering  this  fluid  fit  to  perform 
its  important  functions.  They  cope  most  successfully  with 
Chest  Diseases,  Stomach  Complaints,  Liver  Disorders,  and 
many  other  maladies,  which  were  once  the  besetting  dangers  of 
mankind  at  certain  seasons  in  town  and  country.  The  directions 
for  use  enable  every  one  to  regulate  the  operations  of  these  Pills 
with  the  greatest  nicety.  Chronic  invalids,  valetudinarians, 
and  all  whom  other  treatment  has  failed  to  relieve,  are  respect- 
fully invited  to  try  Holloway's  celebrated  medicine,  which  will 
strengthen  and  cure  them. 
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SEND    FOR    A    PRICE    LIST     OF 


JOHN     BLAKE'S 

PATEIT  SELE-ACTHG-  HYBEATJLIC  MIS, 

For  Raising  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Towns,  Villages,  Irrigation,  Railway  Stations,  Mansions, 

Fountains,  Farms. 

No  cost  for  Motive-Power,  which  is  obtained  from  the  Stream  of  Water  passing  through  the  Rams. 

NO    OILING    OR    PACKING    REQUIRED. 

Made  in  sizes  to  Raise  from  300  to  500,000  Gallons  per  day.     Will  Force  to  a  Height  of  1500  feet. 

Special  Rams  for  High  Falls  to  send  up  Two  Gallons  out  of  every  Five  Gallons  passing  through  them. 


APPLICATION    OF    BLAKE'S 

This  Ram  is  worked  by  impure  river  water,  whilst  pumping 


PATENT    HYDRAULIC    RAM    B. 

j  pure  water  from  a  well  and  forcing  it  to  a  small  reservoir  on  the  hill, 
at  an  elevation  of  295  feet,  and  a  distance  of  1  mile,  from  which  reservoir  the  water  is  gravitated  for  fire  extinguishing  and  general 
requirements  of  Mansion,  Stables,  Farm,  and  Village. 


From  Mr.  William  Lait,  County  Surveyor,  Compton 
Verney,  Warwick,  January  16,  188?.  —  "  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  statingthat  the  Patent  Hydraulic  Ram  I  had  from  you  for  the 
Rev.  J.  Cardwell-Gardner,  of  the  Vicarage,  Butlers  Marston,is,  I 
consider,  remarkably  successful,  as  indicated  below.  412a 
gallons  of  water  per  day  are  passing  through  the  Kam 
with  a  descent  of  13  feet  8  inches  ;  out  of  this  small  quantity, 
1080  gallons  are  sent  up  to  a  height  of  41  feet  ;  showing  78  per 
cent,  of  useful  elTect  ;  and  the  noise  of  its  working  is  so  Alight 
as  to  be  almost  inaudible." 

Prom  V.  F.  Bennet-Stanford,  Esq.,  M.P..  Pyt  House, 
Tisbury,  Wilts,  August  20,188.3. — "  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  your  Self-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  and  Apparatus  for 
Extinguishing  Fire,  which  you  laid  down  here,  including  about 
1  mile  01  pipes,  are  very  satisfactory.  The  Ram  forces  upwards 
of  5,00  gallons  per  day  to  a  service  reservoir,  holding  25,0x1 
gallons  at  an  elevation  of  295  feet,  being  70  feet  above  the  roof 
of  ihe  house,  from  which  reservoir  the  water  is  distributed  to 
the  bouse,  stables,  home  farm,  and  several  cottages  ;  and,  in 
case  of  fire,  four  jets  can  be  thrown  on  to  the  house  from  different 
sidei  at  a  great  force  and  large  volume.  I  consider  the  work 
has  b?en  done  well  and  efficiently,  and  does  you  credit." 

Frtm  t)ie  Rifeht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Granard,  Castle  Forbes, 
March  1,  1880.— "  The  Hydraulic  Ram  erecied  for  me  at 
Castle  Forbes  has  answered  perfectly.  Considering  the  very 
small  fall  attainable  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  is  a  great 
success,  and  throws  up  water  to  a  cistern  on  the  top  of  the  tower 
80  feet  high.  When  Mr,  Blake  first  proposed  to  put  it  up  I 
doubted  the  possibility  of  its  succeeding,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground  ;  but  I  have  been  most  agreeably  undeceived." 


TESTIMONIALS. 

From  T.  H.  Sidebottom,  Esq.,  Etkerow  House,  Had  field, 
February  22,  1882.—"  Induced  by  the  good  report  of  my 
cousin,  Mr.  T.  A.  Sidebottom,  as  to  the  working  of  the 
Hydraulic  Rani  he  had  from  you,  I  ordered  the  one  you  fixed 
here  a  year  ar»o,  which  I  am  pleased  to  say  has  since  worked 
well  night  and  d^y.  Yet  the  two  Rams  you  fixed  at  Snow's 
Hill  Manor,  Gloucestershire,  lor  niy  brothers  and  myself,  are  I 
think  a  still  more  remarkable  example  of  your  success.  We  had 
a  Ram  fixed  by  a  well-known  firm,  which  proved  a  miserable 
failure,  and  which  vour  Rams  displaced.  They  are  forcing  the 
water  through  ;V(  of  a  mile  of  delivery  pipe,  a  little  in  excess  of 
the  quantity  you  guaranteed,  to  an  elevation  of  350  feet,  and 
without  the  slightest  hitch  to  the  time  of  the  last  report  from  our 
tenant." 

From  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Romnry,  56,  Eaton  Place, 
S  II'.,  June  12,  1880.  — "  Sir,  — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  have 
pleasure  in  staling  ihat  the  Hydraulic  Ram  which  you  erected 
lor  me  at  Gayton,  does  its  woik  remarkably  well,  and  is  a  great 
success.  I  think  the  work  is  especially  creditable  to  you  on 
account  of  the  very  small  fall  of  but  3  feet  wit'.i  which  you  had 
to  deal,  and  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  recommend  you.  — Yours 
faithfully,  Ro.mnev," 

From  Sir  Robert  Mknzies,  Bart.,  of  Menzies,  Rannock 
Lodge,  Ranuodi,  August  20,  1880.— "The  Hydraulic  Kam  you 
fixed  for  me  to  supply  water  to  Rannoch  Lodge  and  Camesurick, 
two  houses  ?<  mile  apart,  is  a  complete  success.  The  extreme 
distance  the  water  is  earned  is  1%  mile,  and,  though  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  two  houses  are  different,  there  is  a  regular  supply 
of  7  quarts  per  minute  to  each  house,  which  has  never  ceased  since 
the  Ram  was  set  a-going,  about  three  months  ago.  Your  Ram 
took  the  place  of  one  previously  tried  on  the  same  spot,  and 
which  did  not  succeed,  and  was  in  fact  a  complete  failure.'* 


From  Chas.  C.  Cathl,  The  Cray  Fisheries,  Foot's  Cray, 
Kent,  March  30,  1881.  — "  In  reply  to  inquiry  as  to  my  opinion' 
of  the  Patent  Hydraulic  Ram  you  fixed  here,  I  may  say  that  it 
has  displaced  two  rams  by  a  reputed  maker,  which  were  so  un- 
satisfactory that  I  put  down  a  hot-air  engine  and  pump,  but 
this  being  a  continu.il  expense  and  trouble,  I  resolved  to  try 
your  Ram,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  my  best  hopes  have  been 
more  than  realised.  The  quantity  of  water  sent  up  by  the  Ram 
is  abundantly  in  excess  of  what  I  need  to  keep  the  Fisheries  in 
perfect  health,  and  this  without  any  trouble." 

Front  J.  Spender  Clay.  Esq.,  Ford  Manor,  Lingfietd, 
Surrey,  August  9,  1880.—"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  enquiry  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  two  Hydraulic  Rams  which 
you  fixed  here  are  woiking  satisfactorily,  and  that  out  of  13 
gallons  3quarts  per  minute,  the  maximum  yield  of  the  spring,  they 
deliver  to  the  top  of  my  house,  distant  a  full  mile  from  the  spring, 
4  gallons^  1  quail  per  minute,  or  6120  gallons  per  twenty-tour 
hours,  being  120  gallons  above  the  quantity  you  guaranteed.'' 

From  Captain  GANDY,  Castle  Bank,  A/fileoy,  February  u, 
1880 — "  The  Self-acting  Hydraulic  kam  you  erected  for  me  is 
au  excellent  example  ol  strength  and  good  workmanship.  Whilst 
working  with  3  teet  4  inches  fall  it  forces  water  73  leet  high, 
and  so  far  gives  me  every  satisfaction.  It  will  do  more  work  in 
one  day  than  the  old  Ram  of  another  make  could  do  in  a  week.' 

From  Captain  Townshbnd.  Winehatn,  February  10,  1877.— 
"  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  am  glad  to  say  the  Hydraulic 
Ram  you  sent  me  in  November,  1875,  is  working  exceedingly 
well,  and  gives  no  trouble.  It  will  work  when  quite  immersen, 
as  it  has  been  several  times  during  the  Hoods  this  winter,  forcing 
up  water  through  a  delivery  pipe  900  yards  long  at  the  rate  of 
80,000  gallons  per  day,  although  you  only  promised  50,000." 


JOHN     BLAKE,    Engineer,    ACCRINGTON,     LANCASHIRE. 
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IN  AMERICA. 

The  Subscription  to  America,  including  Postage,  is  $6. 35  for 
Twelve  Months. 

Agent  for  America  :— C.  H.  MAROT,  814,  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  to  whom  American  Orders  may  be  sent. 

Popular  Talks  on  Social  and  Sanitary  Science. 

MR.  JOSEPH  J.  POPE,  late  Staff-Surgeon 
A.M.D..  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  Birkbeck  Institu- 
tion, and  Lecturer  to  the  National  Health  Society,  is  NOW 
HOOKING  DATES  for  the  delivery  of  hi*  entertaining  and 
instructive  HEALTH  LECTURES.  Early  application  is 
solicited.     Address 

Mr.  POPE,  4,  South  Crescent.  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 

A     VAN    GEERT'S  English  Trade  CATA- 
•     LOGUE    of  Continental    Plants,    such   as    Camellias, 
Azaleas,  &c,  is  now  to  be  had,  free  of  charge,  at 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON"S,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  E.C. 

Double  White  Primulas. 
B.    MAY   has    to   offer   3000   very   fine 

plants,  in  48s.     Pi  ice  on  application. 
Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton,  London. 

GERANIUM,     HENRY   JACOBY,     true; 
strong  plants  out  of  stores,  +r.  per  dozen. 
AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHII.  2  feet,  35r.  per  100. 
„    SEMPERVIRENS.  61.  per  dozen. 
W.  and  J.  BROWN,  Stamford. 

f  GERANIUM     CUTTINGS.  —  400    White 

VJ  Vesuvius,  iooo  Scarlet  Vesuvius,  iooo  Bijou  and 
Flower  of  Spring,  200  Haide'e.  Will  be  sold  to  best  offer  for 
the  lot.  J.  BOYD,  Florist,  Aimagh,  Ireland. 

T  ILY    OF    THE    VALLEY.  —  Every   one 

-1— J     flowerable  ;  per  iooo  pieces,  iv.;  10,000  pieces,  /16,  cash, 
JULIUS  HOFFMANN.  Berlin,  6.  P.,  131,  Kopnickersirasse. 

T   ILIES    OF    THE    VALLEY,  direct  from 

J— i  the  Grower  in  Germany,  superior  quality.  Price  and 
particulars  from  Agent, 

C.  FROLICH,  9,  Wilson  Street,  Finshury,  E.C 

Strawberry  Plants.— In  consequence  of 
XT     CANNELL  and  SONS  being  located  in 

-LJ-*     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (runners 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  and  any  sorts. 
Swanley,  Kent, 


Azalea  indica  and  Erica  hyeraalls. 
M.  MAULE  and  SONS  offer   nice  well 

set  plants   in   48's,    for  Winter-blooming,  at    75J.   per 
100.     Cash  or  reference. 

The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 

LASTREA    ARISTATA    VAR1EGATA.— 
Fine  Greenhouse  Fern,  nice  seedlings,  in  small  pots,  at 
20s.  per  100.      SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  the  best  Green- 
house Palm,  three  leaves,  in  small  pots,  48*.  per  too. 
A.  VAN  GEERT.  Continental  Nurseries,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

A  Cheap  Offer  of 

MISCELLANEOUS      HARDY      BULBS 
will  be  found  on  page  23  of  my  A  B  C  BULB  GUIDE. 
Free  on  application. 

THOMAS    S.    WARE,    Hale    Farm    Nursery,    Tottenham, 
London. 

The  Nurseries,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 
INTENDING    PLANTERS    SHOULD    VISIT 

MESSRS.  LANE  AND  SON'S  extensive 
nurseries  (over  130  acres)  to  see  the  various  Foliage  and 
Habit  of  Growth  of  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  also  FRUIT 
TREES,  especially  the  PRINCE  ALBERT  APPLE,  in 
bearing. 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 
CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &C.,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  too  good  showy  varieties  for  25*. 
R.   SMITH  and  CO.,   Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


LAPAGERIA     ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
lor.  6rf  ,    15s.   and  2i r.     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,  superb,   71.  id.,  ioj.  id.  and  151. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

A  Special  Cheap  Offer  of 

NARCISSUS  will   be  enclosed   in   my  new 
ABC  BULB  GUIDE  for  1S82.     Free  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,   Hale   Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
'"PEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  45^-inch  pots,  £1  per  100,  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO..  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 

BULL'S  choice  PRIMULAS  (alba  and  rosea), 
and  choicest  CINERARIAS. — 150,000  of  the  above  at 
is.  +d.  per  dozen,  -js.  per  100  ;  6or.  per  1000— all  good,  stroDg, 
and  healthy.     Terms  cash  with  all  orders. 

T   FLETCHER  and  SON,  Florists,  &c,  Chesterfield. 

INE  CAMELLIAS,  2  to  24  feet  high,  well 

set  for  blooming  early,  301.  per  dozen. 
W.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  near  Kidderminster. 


STRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 
planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  4J.  per  100.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

FOR  SALE,  some  Half-Specimen  and  Exhi- 
bition plants  of  ERICA  HARTNELLI.  E.  AUS- 
TINIANA,  E.  FAIRRIEANA;  CROTONS,  CYCAS  RE- 
VOLUTA,  CORYPHA  AUSTRALIS,  LOMARIA  GIBBA, 
and  DICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA,  &c:  or  would  EX- 
CHANGE for  CAMELLIAS.     For  sizes  and  price  apply  to 

R.   W.   PROCTOR,    Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
Ashgate  Road,  Chesterfield. 

ANTED,  ESTIMATES  for  PLANTING, 

during  the  approaching  season,  about  twenty  acres  of 
Stonebrash  Land,  with  Forest  Trees,  chiefly  BEECH  and 
LARCH,  2  to  3  feet.  Preparation  of  the  ground  to  be  included, 
also  replanting  vacancies  the  following  year. 

T.  S.  BAZLEY,  Hatherop,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire. 

WANTED,    BITTER  WILLOW  Cuttings, 
strong,    from    2  years*    growth.      Send     sample     and 
patriculars  to 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  "Newton  "Nurseries.  Chester. 

WANTED,  PINUS    AUSTRIACA,  about 
3  feet,  well  transplanted.      Cash  price  per  too. 
W.  and  J.  BROWN,  Stamford. 

ANTED  Large  Plants  of  NEPENTHES, 

SARRACENIA,  &c,  in  EXCHANGE  for  NEW  and 
RARE  PLANTS.     Send  particulars  to 

COMPAGNIE  CONTINENTALE  D'HORTICULTURE, 
Socie'te'  Anonyms.  Gand. 

English  CATALOGUE  on  application. 

ANTED,     PINES,      fine      PEACHES, 

APPLES,  and  PEARS  (good  torn),  TOMATOS. 
CUOTMBERS,  &c.    Also  choice  CUT  FLOWERS. 

WISE   and  RIDES,  Fruit  and   Flower  Salesman,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


Early  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c,  for  present  Planting. 
BULBOUS  PLANTS  of  all  kinds,  ORCHIDS,  Skc. 

THE    NEW   PLANT   and    BULB    COM- 
PANY beg  to  announce  that  their  AUTUMN  CATA- 
LOGUE is  just  published,  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  &c. 

CG.    VAN    TUBERGEN,  Jun.,  Haarlem, 
•     Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,   and 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  55,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

Tea  Roses 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

Azaleas,  Camellias,  Palms,  Roses,  &c. 

CI  VUYLSTEKE,  Nurseryman,  Loochristi, 
J*  near  Ghent,  Belgium.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  may 
be  had  free  of  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  London,  E.C. 

N.  B.  Plants  grown  specially  for  English  Trade. 

pREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 

V>     in  great  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

A  Special  Cheap  Offer  of 

HARDY  PLANTS  will  be  found  enclosed 
in  my  new  ABC  BULB  GUIDE  for  1882.     Free  on 
application. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE,   Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

SAXIFRAGA         DIVERSIFOLIA.— 
New  Seed  of  this  most  distinct  Himalayan  yellow-flowered 
species  is  now  offered  in  2S.  6d.  and  3*.  id.  packets. 

RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.,   Nurserymen,  &c, 
Newry. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  4cc. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

6000  Cylamen  persicum.  B000 

ALL  from  the  finest  procurable  strains,  good 
plants  by  post,  ss.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  larger,  in  pots,  31.  6d. 
and  51.  per  dozen  ;  extra  large,  ioj.  per  dozen.  Now  is  the 
time  to  pot  these  on  to  make  grand  stuff  for  flowering  the 
coming  season. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

HUIA  AUREA,    T.  ELEGANTISSIMA, 

JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS,  THUIA  GIGANTEA, 
T.  COMPACTA,  fine  bushy  stuff,  15  to  20  inches  high,  for 
Potting,  &c.  4<w.  per  100. 

W.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  near  Kidderminster. 

O  BE  SOLD,  a  Bargain,  a  splendid   plant 

of  ARAUCARIA  EXCELSA,  about    10  feet  in  height, 
which   has  obtained  prizes  as  a  Specimen  plant.    Also  a  fine 
Specimen  plant  of  LATANIA  BORBONICA.    Apply  to 
Mr.  DUNCAN,  The  Nurseries.  Calne.  Wilts. 

Dutch,  French,  and  other  Flowering  Bulbs. 
TAMES   DICKSON    and    SONS'  carefully 

O     prepared  CATALOGUE  of  their  large  excellent  stock  will 

be    sent    post-free  on  application.     Early  orders  are  solicited. 

Seed  and  Bulb  Warehouse,  108,  Eastgate  Street.  Chester. 

Choice  Rhododendrons. 
TSAAC   DAVIES    and    SON    beg  to   state 

-L    that  a  new  LIST  of  their  Sweet-scented  and  Hardy  Hybrid 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  &c,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  post-free  to  any  address  on  application. 
Brook  Lane  Nursery,  Ormskirk. 

INGLE   DAHLIAS.— Strong  plants,  estab- 

lished  in  pots  for  winter  bloom,  can  now  be  supplied. 
The  largest  collection  in  the  world  may  be  seen  at  the  Nurseries. 

Catalogues  and  every  information  free. 
THOS.  S.  WARE,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE  free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

TANDARD    APPLES.— A  fine   well  grown 
lot  to  offer  on  land  which  must  be  cleared  this  season. 
All  leading  kinds.     Price  on  application. 

WANTED,  a  few  thousands  of  strong  MANETTI  STOCKS. 
GEORGE  SWAILES,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Beverley. 

AULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 

PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  3*.  6d.  per  iooo. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  3s.  per  iooo. 

Packages  3d.  per  iooo  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,  Crayford  ;  or  J.   BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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SALES    SY    AUCTION 

Special  Trads  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  -Monday  next. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROK  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Matt,  Tokenhnuse 
Yar.i,  City,  E.C,  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  at  11.30  o'clock 
precisely,  over  8od  lots  of  fir>t-cla«  HYACINTHS.  TULIPS, 
CROCUS,  NARCISSUS.  SNOWDROPS,  and  other  ROOTS, 
from  Holland  :  lotted  specially  to  suit  the  Trade. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Lee,  Kent,  S.E.  (adjoining  the  Station) 

GREAT  ANNUAL   SALE,    to  commence   punctually   at  it 

o'Clock.  in  consequence  of  there  being  1100  lots. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  B.  Mailer  toSELLbyAUC  HON, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Burnt  Ash  Lane  Nurseries,  Lee,  S.E.,  on 
TUESDAY,  Septemher  19,  at  it  o'clock,  without  reserve, 
30,000  WINTER  BLOOMING  HEATHS,  which  for  vigorous 
gruwth  and  profu-ion  ot  flower-buds  are  unsurpas-ed  in  the 
Trade,  comprising  6000  extra  fine  Erica  hvemJis.  also  Wilmore- 
ana,  gracilis,  autumnalis.  grandinosa,  caffra.  assurgens.  ventri- 
cosa,  melanthera,  colorans,  and  others  ;  10,000  ERICA 
HYEMALIS  and  others  in  large  or  small  60's,  particularly  pro- 
mising;  7000  SOLANUMS.  well  berried;  600  fine  ADIAN- 
TUM  CUNEATUM  and  GRACILL1MU.M  ;  s*>  LOMARIA 
GI  BBA.  and  other  choice  decorative  FEKNS;  1000  extra  fine 
CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM:  4000  BOUVARDIAS,  red  and 
white,  including  a  grand  lot  of  the  new  double  white  "Alfred 
Neuner;"  =000  GENISTAS,  GREVILLEA  KOBUSTA, 
several  p.irs  of  ARAUCARIfV  EXCELSA,  BOUVARDIA 
TRIPHVLLA,  Marshal  Niel  and  oiher  dwa.f  ROSES, 
English  grown  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  and  other  PLANTS 
May  be  viewed  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and 
Leytonstone. 

Lea   Bridge    Nurseries.   Leyton. 
TWELFTH  ANNUAL  SALE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  John  Fraser  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
September  20,  at  11  o'clock  precisely  'there  being  nearly  1100 
lots)  without  reserve,  30000  remarkably  well-grown  WINTER. 
BLOOMING  HEATHS,  including  20.000  hyemalis,  2500 
gracilis,  1000  Wilmoreana,  and  large  quantities  of  Regarminans, 
grandlnOsa.  persoluta  alba,  caffra,  and  others  ;  300a  EPACRTS, 
of  the  choicest  kinds;  3oco  CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM 
(Fraser's  superb  strain),  1500  GENISTA  FRAGRANS.  icoo 
SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM.  in  berry;  10  o  AZALEAS, 
full  of  bioom-bnds  ;  soo  earlv-flnwering  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 400  double  While  PRIMULAS.  200  Marshal  Niel 
ROES,  10  feet:  300  AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHII,  LAPA- 
G*  RIA  ALBA  and  ROSEA,  and  a  quantity  of  Miscellaneous 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers.  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

N.B.  Messrs.  P.  and  M.  beg  to  announce  that  there  will  be 
only  one  Sale  this  Autumn  at  these  Nurseries,  and  although  the 
plants  are  catalogued  in  larger  quantities  than  usual,  it  is  not 
on  account  01  their  being  inferior  in  quality  ;  on  the  contrary, 
this  is  the  best  lot  ever  offered. 

Tottenham,  N. 
GREAT  ANNUAL  TRADE  SALE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  John  Mailer  to  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Brunswick  Nur- 
sery, Tottenham,  close  to  White  Hart  Lane  Station,  on 
THURSDAY,  September  21,  at  n  o'Clock  precisely  (in  con- 
sequence of  the  unusually  laree  number  of  1100  lots),  20.009 
beautifully  grown  WINTER  _  BLOOMING  HEATHS, 
abundantly  set  with  flower-buds,  including  hyemalis,  gracilis, 
caffra,  Wilmoreana,  and  other  best  kinds ;  10,000  remarkably  well- 
berried  SOLANUMS.  unsurpassed  m  the  Trade ;  3000  parti- 
cularly fine  CYCLAMEN,  1000  ACACIAS  in  variety,  icoo 
handsome  PALMS,  500  well  furnished  ADIANTUMS.  500 
FICUS  ELASTICA,  a  grand  lot  of  2000  TREE  CAR- 
NATIONS, best  varieties;  4020  BOUVARDIAS,  1000 
EUPHORBIA  JACQUINIFLORA,  1000  AZALEAS,  1500 
GENISTAS,  igoo  MYRTLES,  2000  GREVILLEA  RO- 
BUST A,  1000  Double  White  PRIMULAS,  5co  EPIPHYL- 
LUMS,  large  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEAS  for  cutting  from, 
several  thousands  of  small  EKICAS  and  GENISTAS  for 
growing  on,  Golden  EUONYMUS  and  CUPKESSUS  VIRI- 
DlS  in  pots,  and  large  quantities  of  other  attractive  stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Wood  Green,  N.- Important  Trade  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Lord- 
ship Nursery,  Lordship  Lane,  Wood  Green,  N  ,  by  order  of 
Mr  J.  W.  Hurst,  on  FRIDAY,  September  22,  at  12  o'Clock, 
10,000  DECORATIVE  FOLIAGE  PLANTS,  comprising 
beautifully  grown  Palms  in  variety,  Dracaenas,  well  furnished 
clean  grown  plants,  including  the  true  D.  rubra  congesta, 
Coopetii  and  ferrea  grandis ;  choice  Ferns,  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
Lomaria  gibba,  Dicksonia  antarctica  ,  fine  well  set  plants  of 
Camellia  alba  plena  and  fimbriaia.  Azaleas,  and  other  stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers.  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Wood  Green,  N.-Clearance  Sale.-Short  Notice. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises.  The  Nur- 
sery, Lordship  Lane  Wood  Green,  N  ,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT, 
September  22,  at  4  o'Clock  in  the  aiternoou,  by  order  of  Mr. 
Conk,  without  reserve,  the  Erections  of  Four  Span-roofed 
GREENHOUSES  (three  60  feet  by  10  feet  wide,  and  one 
■ji  feet  by  20  feet  wide),  1000  feet  4  inch  PIPING,  Two 
SADDLE  BOILERS,  One  TUBULAR  BOILER  ;  and  also 
the  stock  of  Miscellaneous  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Catalogues  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New 
Broad  Sircet,  E  C. 

Stoke  Newlngton,  N.-Trade  Sal«. 

MESSRS.  PROIHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Messrs.  Stroud  &  Sons  (in  order  to  make 
room  for  oiher  stock)  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, the  Loid.-hip  Park  Nursery,  Green  Lanes,  Stoke  Newing- 
tun  N  on  TUESDAY,  September  26,  at  12  o'Clock,  15  o 
ARAL1A  SIR  SOLDI,  3000  ASPl.ENIUM  BULttl- 
FERUM,  tooo  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA,  500  DRACENAS. 
500  PALMS,  in  vaiieiy;  500  well  set  CAMELLIAS  and 
AZALEA>  1  to  4  feet;  500  YUCCAS,  2000  IVIES,  3000 
EUONYMUS,  3000  CLIMBING  PI  ANTS,  and  other  >  lock  ; 
the  whole  of  which  are  well  established  in  pots,  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Trade  and  other  extensive  buyers. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


Maryland  Point,  Stratford,  E. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Sir  Antonio  Brady. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY,  September  27,  a  small 
COLLECTION  of  CHOICE  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 
Catalogues  on  the  Premises,  and  at  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Acton,  W.— Trade  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Reeves  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  The  Nursery.  Acton,  N.,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
September  27.  20  000  FERNS,  in  great  variety  ;  PALMS, 
CROTONS.  FICUS,  2  to  3  feet  6  inches  ;  specimen  CAM  EL- 
LIAS  and  AZALEAS,  BOUVARDIAS    and  other  stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Leytonstone. 

Re  P.  E.  White.  — In  Liquidation. 
To  SMALL  CAPITALISTS.-In  TWO  LOTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
E.C.  on  THURSDAY,  September  28,  at  2  o'Clock,  the 
BENEFICIAL  INTEREST  in  the  LEASES  of  the  com- 
manding Shop  in  the  High  Street  (which  could  be  used  for  any 
other  business),  and  also  of  the  Cottage  and  Nursery  Ground  in 
Temple  Street.     Held  at  Low  Rentals. 

The  Stockin-Trade,  Glass  Erections,  and  Utensils  will  be 
included  in  the  purchase  of  the  respective  lots. 

Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale  may  be  had  at  the 
Auctioneers'  Offices,  8,  New  Broad  Street.  EC. 

Tooting,  S.W.-Annual  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  ordr  r  of  Mr.  R.  Parker, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Exotic  Nursery.  Tooting,  S.W.,  on 
THURSDAY,  September  28.  at  1  o'Clock.  a  quantity  of 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUE  PLANTS,  in  healthy  condi- 
tion; a  selection  of  choice  Established  ORCHIDS  PALMS, 
and  Exotic  FERNS,  in  variety;  SUCCULENTS,  and 
HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS;  also  a  capital  Exhibi- 
tion Plant  VAN,  in  excellent  condition.  An  inspection  is 
invited  of  this  well-grown  stock,  which  may  be  viewed  any  day 
prior  to  the  sale. 

Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
8.  New  Broad  Street.  E.C. 

Lewisham,  S.E. 

To  the  TRADE  and  PRIVATE  GENTLEMEN. 
IMPORTANT  CLEARANCE  SALE,  in  consequence  of  the 
Land  and   Premises  being  required  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  the  Erection  of  New  Buildings 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  Mr.  Biggs,  on 
the  Premises,  The  Nurseries.  High  Road,  and  George  Lane. 
Lewisham,  S.E.,  on  FRIDAY,  September  29,  at  12  o'Clock 
precisely  (in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  lots),  without 
reserve,  the  Indoor  Stock-in-Trade,  comprising  50,000  FERNS, 
including  20.000  ADIANTUMS,  10,000  LOMARIA  GIBBA, 
PTERIS,  TREE  and  other  FERNS,  3000  BOUVARDIAS, 
Specimen  White  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEAS,  PALMS, 
ERICAS,  GENISTAS,  and  SOLANUMS  in  large  quantities, 
200  EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA  ;  also  the  first  portion  of  ihe 
OUTDOOR  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  an  assortment 
of  EVERGREENS  and  CONIFER/E,  trained  FRUIT 
TREES,  a  nearly  new  PLANT  VaN,  and  SUNDRY 
EFFECTS. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and 
Leytonstone. 

Fulham,  Sunbury,  and  Hampton. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn,  deceased. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City,  E.C..  on  THURSDAY, 
October  5,  at  2  o'Clock  precisely,  the  following  properties  :— 

FULHAM.— In  one  or  two  lots,  an  attractive  FREEHOLD 
BUILDING  ESTATE,  known  as  Osborn's  Nursery,  situate  in 
New  King's  Road,  having  frontages  of  about  2000  ft.  to  existing 
roads,  and  containing  a  total  area  of  4  a,  o  r.  11  p.  ;  also  the 
modern  detached  brick-built  Residence  and  Seed-shop  with 
Conservatory  attached.  These  premises  conld  be  utilised  for 
any  other  business,  and  notably  that  ot  a  Licensed  Victualler, 

SUNBURY. —The  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY  known 
as  Osborn's  Old  Nursery,  containing  an  area  of  17  a  o  r.  11  p.. 
together  with  the  Goodwill  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Business, 
which  was  established  in  the  year  1700,  There  is  a  detached 
eight-roomed  House,  nine  newly-erected  Greenhouses,  fitted 
and  heated  upon  the  most  improved  principles,  ranges  of  Pits, 
Stabling,  Sheds,  and  other  Out-buildings.  The  property  has 
Frontages  of  noo  feet  to  two  Public  Roads,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  is  particularly  adapted  for  building  purposes,  without 
deteriorating  the  remainder  of  the  land  for  carrying  on  the 
present  business. 

HAMPTON.— A  compact  FREEHOLD  ESTATE  known 
as  Osborn's  Nursery,  possessing  a  frontage  of  331  feet  to  Bioad 
Lane,  and  containing  an  area  of  nearly  5  acres.  It  is  now 
cultivated  as  a  nursery,  but  is  also  eligible  for  building. 

Particulars  and  plans  of  the  several  estates  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  at  the  Mart  ;  of  Messrs.  WALKER, 
BELWARD  and  WHITFIELD,  Solicitors.  5,  South- 
ampton Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and 
Surveyors,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 

Noth. — The  purchasers  will  have  the  option  of  taking  by 
valuation  wilhin  7  days,  the  whole  of  the  beautifully  grown 
Stock  in  Trade,  but  should  they  not  decide  to  do  so.  it  will  be 
sold  by  Auction  on  the  Premises,  due  notice  of  which  will  be 
given. 

Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

Bv  order  of  the  Executors  of  Mr    R.  A.  Osborn,  deceased 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  known  as 
Osborn's  Old  Nursery,  Sunbury,  on  TUESDAY,  October  17, 
and  following  day  (unless  taken  by  the  purchaser  of  the  Free- 
hold  Estaie  at  a  valuation),the  whole  of  the  HARD-WOODED 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  the  eotire  collection  of 
strong  short-jointed  and  well-ripened  Vines,  the  beautifully 
grown  Tea,  H.P..  and  Noisette  Roses,  the  extensive  collection 
of  Figs  in  bearing  condition,  several  hundreds  of  >pendidiy 
grown  Camellias  and  Azaleas  abundantly  set  with  buds. 
Clematis  in  great  variety,  and  other  stock. 

May  now  be  viewed,  and  an  inspection  is  invited. 
The  first  portion  of  the  thriving  and  well  grown  OUT- 
DOOR NURSERY  STOCK  will  be  sold  on  TUESDAY, 
November  14,  and  following  days  unless  taken  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  Estate  by  valuation.  Due  announcements  will 
appear. 


The  Westbourne  Nursery,  Harrow  Road,  W. 
ANNUAL  SALE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Messrs.  Woodroffe  &  Sons  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  as  ab^ve,  on  TUESDAY, 
October  3.  several  thousands  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS.  4000  Genistas,  aoco  Red  and  White  Bouvardias, 
2000  Double  Primulas,  i2co  Cyclamen,  &c. 

Catalogues  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New 
Broad  Street.  E.C. 

Important  Sale  of  Established  and  Semi -Established 
ORCHIDS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  favoured  with  instructions  from  Mr.  W.  B  Free- 
man to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Man,  Tokenhouse  Yard, 
E.C,  on  FRIDAY,  September  29.  at  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a 
grand  lot  of  ESTABLISHED  and  SEMI-ESTA  KLISHED 
ORCHIDS,  comprising  Vanda  ccerulea,  V  teres,  Phalsenopsis 
Schillenana.  P.  amabilis,  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  D  tarmeri, 
D.  Wardianum,  nobile  pendula,  and  others;  Onciditim  Mar- 
shallianum.  U.  Rogersh,  O.  Forbesi,  Cattleya  Eldr  rado.  and 
other  varieties  ;  also  120  lots  of  CHOICE  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS,  being  the  entire  collection  of  a  private  gentleman 
who  is  giving  up  their  culture. 
Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  NarcissuB,  Iris,  Scillas, 

Snowdrops  and  other  Flower  Roots  from  HoiUnd. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  every  MONDAY.  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  September,  at  half-past  12  o'clock 
precisely  each  day,  CONSIGNMENTS  of  DUTCH  BULBS, 
arriving  weekly  from  well  known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots,  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Tuesday  Noxt. 
IMPORTED  ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Ro"nv,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Gard«n,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  September  .9,  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  by  direction  of  Messrs.  Shuttleworth, 
Carder&Co.,  a  grand  lot  of  BAKKERIA  SPECl'A  BILIS, 
B.  SKINNERI.  CATTLEYA  SKINNKRI.  LYCASTE 
SKINNERI  ODONTOGLO-^SUM  CRISPUM  (ALEX- 
ANDRA:). O.  GRANDE.  CYPR1PEDIUM  INSIGNE 
AUREUM  (true).  MASDEVALLIA  MACRURA,  M. 
WIN  ST  AN  A,  M.  SHUTTLE  WORTH  II.  M.TROCHILU^, 
M.  CHIM/ERA.  M.  H"UTTEANA.  ONCID1UM  UKNI- 
THOKRHYNCHUM,  O.  WFN  1/WORTHlANUM,  &c. 

'Ihe  above,  in  splendid  masses,  and  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition,  all   to  be  sold    without   reseive,   except    Cypnpeoium 
insigne  aureum,  Masdevallia  macrura,  and  M.  Wimnana. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS    will   include   in   his 
SALE    by    AUCTION    on    THURSDAY    NEXT, 
September  21,  ESTABLISHED  ORCHlDS,  consisting  of  :  — 
Dendrobium  Falconeri 
,,     nobile 
,,     hedv  simum 
I,      Farmeri 
Vanda  teres 
Cymbidium  eburneum 


Dendrobium  heterocarpum 
,,     Camb<  idgeanum 
,,     Jenkinsi 

Vanda  ccerulea 

Aerides  Fieldingii 

Saccolabiutn  guttatum 


and   other   species,   some   in    flower,    by   order  of  Mr.  W.    B. 
Freeman. 

On  view  morning  ol  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Roomsand  Offices,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

Thursday  Next. 

New  Holland  DWARF  PITCHER  PLANT  (CEPHA- 
LOTUS  FOLLICULARIS),  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  pretty  of  the  so-called  Carnivorous  Plants. 

MR.  J.  C  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C.  on  THURSDAY,  September  21,  a  con- 
signment of  ROOTS  in  splendid  growing  condition,  just 
arrived  from  King  George's  Sound.  This  beautiful  little  plant 
succeeds  well  in  an  ordinary  Greenhouse. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 

S000ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA. 

MR.  J.  C  STEVENS  has  been  instructed  by 
Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms.  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C,  on  THURS- 
DAY NEXT,  SEPTEMBER  1 1,  at  half-past  1  a  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely, splendid  importations  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEX- 
ANDRA, consisting  of  5000  plants.  Some  of  the  masses  are 
of  unusual  size  and  condition  ;  also  a  grand  lot  of  CATTLEYA 
DOWIANA,  EPIDENDRUM  PRISM  ATOCARPUM, 
CATTLEYA  PUMILA  DAYANA,  CATTLEYA  MAXIMA, 
LYCASTE  SKINNERI,  and  others. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Fulham  Fields. 

Growing  Crops  of  SEAKALE  and  RHUBARB. 
To  Market  Gardeners.  Seedsmen,  and  otheis. 

MR.  J.  S.  GOMME  is  instructed  by  Mr. 
William  Bagley  of  MilUhot  Farm,  Fulham.  (land  being 
required  for  building  purposes)  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
premises  known  as  Botany  Bay,  Margravine  Road,  at  the  rear 
of  the  Fulham  Union,  on  TU  ESDAY,  September  36,  at  a  for  3 
o'Clock  in  the  afternoon,  about  5  acres  of  very  superior  and 
well  grown  SEAKALE,  and  about  3  acres  of  Victoria  and 
Albert  RHUBARB,  in  lots  to  suit  the  Trade. 

May  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  ilia 
Market  Garden  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  99.  Strand, 

To  Florists,  Gardeners,  and  Others. 

Sale  of  Surplus  Stock  ot  Mr.  J.  Prewiit.  Swi*s  Nursery, 
St    Peter's  Road,  West  End,  Hammersmith,  W. 

MR.  TAMES  H.  GREEN  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY.  Septem- 
ber  27,  at  1  o'Clock  precisely,  the  entire  SURPLUS  NUR- 
SERY t>TOCK.  comprising  Camellias,  Azalea*,  EucrMHS, 
Stephanotis,  Anthutiums,  Adiantum  farlevense  (nne  specimen), 
a  lew  good  Orchids.  Ficus  elastica,  Marc*chal  Niel  Roses  (in 
pots),  a  strong  lot  of  Chrysanthemums,  Maidenhair  and  other 
Ferns,  Dwarf  Roses,  Pinks,  &c. 

On  view  day  prior.  Catalogues  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneer,  72  and  217,  King  Street,  Hammersmith,  and  The 
Parade,  Goldhawk  Road,  W. 
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Highly  Important  Sale. 

MR.  D.  MITCHELL  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  Mayfield,  Falkirk,  on  SEPTEMBER 
a8,  so.  and  ^o,  each  day  at  11  o'Clock  forenoon,  the  entire 
COLLECTION  of  PLANTS  which  belonged  to  the  late 
Provost  Russell,  comprising  a  choice  collection  of  Orchids, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  magnificent  Specimen  Camellias, 
Tree  and  other  Ferns,  Also  the  rare  and  beautiful  collection 
of  large  and  well-grown  Hybrid  Specimen  Rhododendrons, 
finely  set  with  Flower-buds,  and  without  exception  the  grandest 
private  collection  ever  offered  to  the  public,  The  Comfera  are 
of  the  rarest  and  richest  description.  The  Golden  and  other 
Yews,  in  various  shapes,  are  marvels  of  cultivation  :  the 
Golden,  Silver,  and  Green  Hollies  are  models;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  whole  of  the  outside  plants  have  been 
treated  for  years  they  are  capable  of  being  removed  to  any 
distance  with  perfect  smft  1  j . 

Catalogues,  ready  on  and  after  the  i;th,  may  be  had  from  the 
Auctioneer.  I>.  MITCHELL,  6,  Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh  ;  or 
THOS.  SORLEV,  Mayfield  Gardens,  Falkirk. 

Edinburgh,  September  6,  18S2. 

Hook  Heath  Nursery,  near  Woking,  Surrey. 

London  and  South- Western  Railway:  i.earest  stations,  Woking 

and  Brook  wood. 

UNRESERVED  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR.  H.  \V.  COPUS  has  received  instruo 
tions  from  Mr,  Chaomau,  who  is  leaving  the  neighhmr- 
hood.  to  offer  by  AUCTION,  at  a  DATE  NOT  YET  FIXED. 
without  reserve,  the  whole  of  the  well-grown  NURSERY 
STOCK  at  the  above  Nursery,  comprising  Aucubas,  Hollies, 
ditto  various,  Yews  English  and  Irish,  Rhododendrons, 
Cupressu*.  Re'iuosp^ras.  Cedars,  Heaths  of  sorts,  Ivies.  Ber- 
berries of  sorts,  Laurels  common  and   Portueat,  Roses  of  sorts. 

Arbor-vitas,  Lilacs,  Climbing  Plants,  Box,  &c. 

Further  particulars  \ull  be  announced  and  Catalogues  ready 
in  due  course,  which  may  be  had  of  the  Auctioneer,  16,  Friary 
Street,  Guildf  rd,  and  Woking  Station. 

Seed  Business  Wanted. 

WANTED,  to  PURCHASE,  an  established 
SEED  BUSINESS  —Preference  would  be  given  to 
West  of,  and  within  100  miles  of  London,  in  a  good  Market 
Town.    Answeis  to 

G.  W.  B.,  Gardeners  Chronicle  Office.  W.C. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,   a   SMALL   NUR- 
SERY and  FLORIST  BUSINESS,  or  a  GARDEN 
with  Hothouses,  &c.    Address,  stating  terms  and  particulars,  to 
A.  FOWLE,  FlorUt,  &c,  Heme  Bay,  Kent. 

WANTED    TO    RENT  a   GARDEN,~lbr 
Plant    and    Flower  Growing,  or  a  few  acres  of  Land  or 
Orchard.     Cottage.     Would  rent  private  garden  with  glass. 
Address.  F.  T.,  May's.  159.  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

OR      SALE,    a    SEED     and     PLANT 

BUSINESS  m  London.  Sales  about  £400  per  annum. 
Could  be  easily  increased.  Rent,  ,£50.  Price,  including  all 
Fixtures  and  Stock.  ,£100. 

M.  M..  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W  C. 

Seed  Business. 

FOR  SALE,  by  Private  Bargain,  the  SEED 
BUSINESS  carried  on  by  Mr.  John  Cocker,  at  32, 
Union  Street.  Aberdeen.  The  Stock,  which  is  freih  and  care- 
fully selected,  consists  of  a  general  assortment  of  Garden, 
Agricultural,  and  Flower  Seeds,  and  Miscellaneous  Garden 
Implements.  The  premises  are  situated  in  the  principal  street 
in  the  city,  and  the  bu-iness  connection  has  hitherto  been 
always  regarded  as  a  good  one. 

Inventories  and  Valuations  of  the  Stock  may  be  seen  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  HENDERSON  and  CATTANACH, 
Advocates,  130,  Union  Street.  Aberdeen,  who  will  give  further 
particulars  to  intending  purchasers,  and  receive  written  offers 
for  the  Stock  until  September  24.  —Aberdeen,  Sept.  1.  1882. 

To  Market  Gardeners,  Florists,  and  Fruiterers. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  Tender,  the  GARDENS  of 
a  Dark  of  30  Acres,  situate  at  Sunbury-on-Thames.  in- 
cluding Range  of  Greenhouses  and  Forcing  Houses,  an  extensive 
Vinery,  Wall  Fruit,  Orchard,  and  Kitchen  Garden  ;  the  whole 
forming  the  gardens  of  a  mansion  at  present  unoccupied.  The 
owner  does  not  bind  himself  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other 
tender. 

Apply  to  WALTER  SNELL,  Surveyor,  2.  Southampton 
Street.  Bloomsbury.  W.C. 

rPO  BE  LET,  on    Lease,   about    2    Acres  of 

JL  productive  NURSERY  LAND,  with  Stabling,  Out- 
buildings and  about  13,500  feet  super  of  Glass  ;  asi  a  SHOP 
if  required.  About  five  minutes'  from  Waltham  Station,  Great 
Eastern  Railway.     Apply  to 

E.  A.  H.,  Queen  Anne's  Villas,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 

DESIGNS   Made  and  Works   EXECUTED 

In  the  Arrangement  of  TERRACES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
FLORAL  CORRIDORS,  ROOF  GARDENS  on  uninter- 
esting Lead  Flats.  &c.  formed  with  substantial  PULHAMITE 
KERB  for  the  FLOWER  BOkDERS.  JARDINIERE.  &c  , 
in  TERRA-COTTA  or  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  of  various 
colours. 

BALUSTRADES,  VASES,  PEDESTALS,  FIGURES. 
FOUNTAINS,  CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW  BOXES 
in  great  variety,  suitable  for  any  style  of  House. 

Various  Specimens  of  KERB  or  EDGING.  PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT  GRAVEL  PATHING  for  GARDEN,  TER- 
RACE and  other  WALKS  and  FLOORS,  to  be  seen  at  the 
Horticultural  Company's,  Regent  Street,  W.  :  at  The  Orchard, 
Philip  Lane.  Tottenham ;  and  at  our  Brixton  Depot  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  above  to  be  seen.  DURABILITY 
GUARANTEED. 

A  Photographic  Book  of  over  2eo  Illustrations,  with  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  for  Inspection  on  receipt  of  twelve  stamps. 


Address — 
PTJLHAM  &  SON,  The  Works,  Broxbourne. 

(Established  in  1857.) 

"DROTHEROE   and   MORRIS,   Horti- 

-L  CULTURAL,  MARKETGARDENand  ESTATE  AUCTIONEERS 

and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.G.  and  at  Ley  ton- 
stone,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

8000  Winter-flowering  Carnations.  8000 

rpWELVE  well-rooted  Plants  in  six  best 
J-  varieties  by  post,  as.  ;  per  100,  28*.  ;  larger,  in  pots,  sr. 
per  dozen.  351.  per  rco.     See  CATALOGUE. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyu  Nursery,  Upton.  Essex 


WEBBS' 


FLOWERING 


BULBS. 


FOR  PRICES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE 

WEBBS'      m 

AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE, 

A  most  reliable  Guide  to  the 

Successful  Cultivation  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 

Gratia  and  Post-free. 


THE     atTEEN'S    SEEDSME1T, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


Ferns    a   Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Fernerios,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

W.  and  ].  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 


A  Double  First-class  Certificate. 

Viz.,  a  First-class  Certificate  as  a 
Decorative  Bedding  Rose  in  1881,  and 
a  First-class  Certificate  as  a  Show 
Rose  in  1882. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  Registered  tlteir  Award,  and 
this  unprecedented  success  has  been 
achieved  by 

An  English  Raised  Seedling  Rose. 

H.P.  DUCHESS   OF   CONNAUGHT   (Noble). 
CHARLES      NOBLE,     BAGSHOT. 

STRAWBERRIES  A  SPECIALITY, 

Strong  Runners  from  ground,  and  in  small  and 
large  pots,  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name. 

LIST  OF  SORTS  AND  PRICE 

ON  APPLICATION  TO 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO, 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY     STOCK. 

EWING~&  CO., 

EA  TON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Casn  Payments,  viz  , 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

ro  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  dale  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


In  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSES;  FRUIT  TREES,  Bushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots  ;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOPSIS 
VEITCHII,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  &c. 

N.B.  Cut  Roses,  &c  ,  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  care- 
fully packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  packing. 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  with  the  order,  the 
amount  for  package  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  after  despatch 
of  c 


N.B.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWING 
and  CO.,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich.  Cheques  crossed  GUltN  E  Y 
and  CO.,  Norwich. 

Trade   Terms   on   application. 

T    VANDER     SWAELMEN'S     Special 

&  •     TRADE  LIS  T,  No.  2  c.  of  Continental  Commercial  Plants 
and  Bulbs,  is  just  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
The  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

To  Exhibitors,  &c. 

ALLAMANDA     HENDERSONI.    —    For 
sale  a    fine    plant,   just   coming  into   bloom,    clean   and 
healthy  ;  in  pot  16  by  t6  well  trained  on  cage,  3  by  3. 
J.  MAYO,  Nurseryman.  Oxford. 

ALKER'S   PERPETUAL   BEARER 

PEA.— This  magnificent  Pea  has  again  taken  fir.-t  and 
second  Prizes  at  the  Oxford  Show  he  d  on  the  6th  inst.,  beating 
all  other  sorts.     The  undersigned  will  be  in  a  position  to  offer  ii 
to  the  Trade  shortly. 
NUTTING  and  SONS,  6o,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 

pHIONODOXA     LUCILIiE.— Early  spring 

V^  bulb,  a  worthy  companion  to  Scilla  sibirica,  blue  flowers 
with  white  centre.  Large  stock  ready  for  sale,  per  12,  31  ;  per 
100,  12s,  ;  per  1000,  ioqs.  Discount  to  the  Trade.  Bulbs  ought 
to  be  planted  now. 

E.  H.  KRELAGE  and  SON.  Haarlem,  Holland. 

10,000  Ferns.  10,000 

TWELVE  best  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
FERNS,  including  Pteris  in  variety,  Lomaria  gibba, 
Adiantums,  &c,  4s.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  103.  Strong  plains  by 
P'  st  or  in  pots.  An  enormous  stock  of  these,  as  also  in  larger 
sizes.     See  CATALOGUE-. 

W.  M.  CKOWE,  Boleyn  Nursery.  Upton,  E^sex.     • 


D 


UTCH   BULBS. 


IRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 


ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON,  Nurserymen, 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 
Before  ordering  Dutch  Bulbs,  read    ANT.   ROOZEN  AND 
SON'S  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  which  their  Agents,  Messrs. 
MERTENS    and   CO.,    5,     Billiier  Square,    London,    EX., 
will  forward  post-free  on  application. 

E\V     GOLDEN      BEDDING      PANSY, 

KING  OF  YELLOWS  —  the  largest,  freest,  and 
brightest  of  all  golden-yellow  Pansies ;  strong  plants,  is.  each, 
qj.  per  dozen. 

PANbY  THOS.  GRANGER,  rich  glowing  Crimson,  5s.  per 
dozen. 

PANSY  SUNBURST,  fine  Red,  i6>.  per  ioo,  31.  per  dozen. 

Fine  collection  of  all  leading  sorts. 
RODGER,    McCLELLAND    and  CO.,    Nurserymen,  &c. 
Newry. 

MPELOPSIS     VEITCHII.— Upwards    of 

10,000  of  the  ab^ve,  extra  fine  Plants  ;  also  tine  stick 
of  AMPELOPSIS  SEMPERVIRENS  Are  now  receiving 
orders  for  STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES,  which 
are  unusually  fine  in  s  season.     Prices  on  application  to 

W.  B.  ROWE  (Limited),  Barbourne  Nurseries,  Worcester. 

30,000  Tea,  Noisette  and  China  Roses,  In  pots. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON  have  much  pleasure 
in  drawing  special  attention  to  their  magnificent  and 
extensive  stock  of  TEA  ROSES  in  pots,  also  HALF  SPECI- 
MEN ROSES  in  6-inch  p"ls,  for  Conservatory  Decoration. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Mare'field.  near  Uckfield.  Sussex. 

EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  fluwers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  while  10  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing  and  bedding,  from  12s.  to  -■  1  ■,  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


Earliest  Roman  Hyacinths,  Single  White. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  Nursery- 
•  men.  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland, 
have  yet  a  superior  stock  of  this  verv  scaice  article,  in  three 
siziS-at  4%  inches  in  circumference  ;  b,  4%  to  4%  inches  ;  c,  4 
to  t '  j  inches. 

Prices  on  application      Plea**  rjti  t*  q  in  ti  y  ■■■  anti  rl 
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Palm  SeedB. 
A         L    I    E    T    Z    E,     47, 

-£i-  •    Rio  da  Janeiro,  begs  to 

offer  the  following  : — 
ACROCOMIA  SCLERO- 

ASTROCARYUM  AIR1 
ARECA  LUTESCENS 

,,    MADAGASC 

„     RUBRA       

COCOS  FLEXUOSA   .. 

„    PLUMOSE 

,.    WEDDELLIANA 
COPERNICIA  CERIFERA.. 
DESMONCUS  SP.  RIO 
EUTERPE  EDULIS 
GEONOMA  GRACILIS 
LIVISTONA  CHINENSIS  .. 
PANDANUS  UTILIS 
SYAGRUS  SP.  RIO     .. 


Rua     Ouvidor, 


100 

seeds 
I.     d. 


Ripening 

1000 

ID 

seeds 

5.     d. 

October 

November 

January 

30    0 

June 

so    0 

January 

10    0 

Variably 

30    0 

Variably 

25     0 

December 

So     0 

February 

August 

May 

February 

30     0 

September 

8     0 

Variably 

15     0 

December 

To  Planters. 

JAMES    BIRD   offers   the    undermentioned 
Forest  stuff,  price  on  application  : — 
LARCH  FIR,  3  to  a  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  i'A  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet,  2  to  3 feet,  3  to 4  feet,  andatosfeet 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  \%  to  2  feet. 
HAZEL,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 

The  Nurseries,  Downham. 

Autumn  List. 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.'S  New  CATA- 
LOGUE of  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  ;  also 
Revised  LIST  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  has  been  issued  to  all 
Customers.  Copies  gratis  on  application.  Goods  all  first 
quality  at  moderate  rates.    Address 

JOHN  LAING  AND  CO  ,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

I    F   T   Y  THOUSAND 

DOUBLE  YELLOW  DAFFODILS. 
30,000  Double  White  NARCISS 
30,000  Single  Pheasant-eyed  NARCISS. 
10,000  Orange  Phoenix  NARCISS  Ithe  large 
Double  White  Daffodil). 
Also    Double   and    Single    SNOWDROPS   and 
LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  fine  samples. 
Prices  on  application  to 
WATKINS  abd  SIMPSON,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
All  varieties  of  English  and  Dutch  Bulbs. 

BELGIAN  STOCKofFORCING  PLANTS 
of  the  Ornamental  Plant  Nursery  of  Ghent. 
AZALEA    INDICA  and  MOLLIS    with    buds,     CAMEL- 
LIAS with  buds,  DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,   HELLEBORUS 
NIGRA,      SPIRJEA    JAPONICA    and     PALMATA,     &c. 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application.      Send  Orders  directly  to 
JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Lily  of  the  Valley-Convalaria  majalls. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  Nursery- 
•  men.  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland, 
have  yet  lor  sale  a  few  thousand  strong  Dutch  3-yr.-oId  clumps, 
and  an  unlimited  number  of  separate  cultivated  (German 
system)  and  divided  spikes. 

Prices  on  application.  Orders  now  booked.  Delivery  end  of 
October.  

Forcing  Pinks. 

SIX  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation— Anne 
Boleyn.  Mrs.  Moore,  Mrs.  Pettifer,  Newmarket,  Ascot, 
Fimbriata  alba— by  post,  or  in  6o-pots,  4.1.  per  dozen.  Mrs. 
Linkins,  the  grand  new  white  variety,  qd.  each,  6s.  per  dozen. 
These  flowers  are  invaluable  for  button-holes,  and  can  be 
bloomed  early  in  any  cool  house  or  frame."  CATALOGUES  free. 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

STRAWBERRY        PLANTS,         HERBA- 
CEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS,    CUTTINGS    of   SOFT- 
WOODED  PLANTS. 
STRAWBERRY    PLANTS     in     50   of  the    finest    varieties, 
true  to  name.     Catalogues  post-free.    Purchaser's  selec- 
tion, per  100,  from  ground.    3*.  6d.  ;   in  5-in  pots,  25$.  ; 
in  2j^-in.  pots,   12s.  6d.      Our  selection,  per  100,  from 
ground,  is.  6d.  ;  in  5-in.  pots,  20s.  ;  in  2j£-in.  pots,  ioj. 
500  plants,  our  selection,  in  20  good  varieties,  for  21s. 
100  plants,  our  selection,  in  40  good  varieties,  for  $s. 
HERBACEOUS   CALCEOLARIAS,    of   a   beautiful    strain, 
dwarf,   and   in   good  variety  of  colour,  strong  seedlings 
for  potting,  is.  6d.  per  doz.,  ior.  per  100  ;  also  in  2%-ia. 
pots,  3*.  per  dor.,  20s.  per  100. 
CUTTINGS     of    FUCHSIAS,    GERANIUMS,     HELIO- 
TROPES,    LANTANAS,    PHLOXES,     PENTSTE- 
MONS,       SALVIAS,       ABUTILONS,       COLEUb, 
PANS1ES,  our  selection,  all  named,  12  of  any  of  above 
for  is.  3<r\,  post-free  :  plants  of  any  12  sorts  for  2J.  6d. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altiincham. 

New  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that 
his  New  CATALOGUE  is  now  published,  containing 
Select  Descriptive  and  Priced  Lists  of  Asters,  hardy  herbaceous 
Chrysanthemums,  summer  flowering  Delphiniums,  Fruit  trees, 
Iris  germanica,  Pyteihrums,  double  and  single  flowered. 
Phloxes,  Potentillas,  Paeonies,  Pentstemons,  &c. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 

OOFER'S  CATALOGUE  of  BULBS 

contains  a  superb 
COLOURED  PLATE  of  CALlFORNIAN  LILIES, 
faithfully    represented. 
The  Catalogue   will  be   forwarded    for   4  stamps,     and    the 
4^  returned  in  the  first  purchase  of  bulbs. 

Splendid  Collection  of  all  kinds  of  DUTCH,  FRENCH, 
CAPEJAPANESE  and  AMERICAN  mJLBS.at  exceedingly 
low  prices. 

Delivery  carnage  free  over  20s.  value. 

Single  Dahlias. 

HOOPER  AND  CO.  invite  inspection  of  their 
beautiful  collection  of  these,  now  in  full  bloom  at  their 
Nurseries,    adjoining     Twickenham    Station,     South- Western 
Railway. 
Also  specially  fine  collection  of  PENTSTEMONS. 

HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Mary  Morris. 

BORDER  CARNATION.—First-class  Cer- 
tificate was  awarded  at  Kensington~on  August  22,  1882. 
A  beautiful  rose-coloured  self,  very  large,  and  highly  scented. 
Orders  now  being  booked,  to  be  sent  out  early  10  spring,  1883. 
Price,  and  all  particulars,  on  application  to 

H.  G.  SMYTH,  17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


B       U       L      B       S. 

Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

SPECIMEN  TESTIMONIAL  UNSOLICITED)  :- 
"  March  10,  1882.— Crocus,  &c  ,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
planted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praised,  having  spikes  of  bloom  finches  in  length  and  so  close 
that  they  appeared  to  be  solid  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom.1' 

RICHARD    SMITH   &   CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 

GLADIOLUS. 

Very  great  care  having  been  taken  in  elimi- 
nating what,  till  comparatively  lately,  was  con- 
sidered good  in  this  most  beautiful  class,  a 
perusal  by  all  interested  is  invited  of  the  SELECT 
List  contained  in  our  BULB  CATALOGUE. 


RICHARD     SMITH    &    CO., 

SEED      MERCHANTS     AND     NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESETER. 


DANIELS'    CHOICE 

FLOWER   ROOTS. 

Our    GUINEA    BOX   of  choice 
Hardy    Flower  Roots  for  Out- 
door Planting 
Contains  the  following  liberal  assort . 
ment,    all   in   sound   picked    Bulbs" 
with    full    instructions    for   cultiva- 
tion   (case,    packing,   and    carriage 
free  to  any  railway  station  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales) : — 
25  HYACINTHS,  choice,  mixed 
200  CROCUS,  in  fine  variety 
12  TULIPS,  Rex  rubrorum 
12  TULIPS,  La  Reine 
12  TULIPS,  double,  mixed 
12  TULIPS,  single,  mixed 
12  TULIPS.  Parrot,  mixed 
25  ANEMONES,  double,  mixed 
12  ANEMONES,  double,  Scarlet 
2s  ANEMONES,  single,  mixed 
12  POLYANTHUS       NARCIS- 
SUS, mixed 
ia  Double  White  NARCISSUS 
12  Pheasanl's-eye  NARCISSUS 
6CAMPERNELLE      JON- 
QUILS 
25  RANUNCULI,  scarlet  Turban 
as  RANUNCULI,  mixed  Turban 
50  SNOWDROPS 
50  WINTER  ACONITES 
12  SPANISH  IRIS 
6  TR1TELEIA  UNIFLORA 
2  LILIES 

559  Roots  in  all.  Double  quantity, 
40s.;  hat/ do  ,  12J.  6d. 
Other  Collections  for  Greenltouse  and  Conservatory,  Window- 
boxes,  cVc\,  \2S.  6d.,  sis.,  42s.,  6jj.,  and  845. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application. 
DANIELS  BROS., 
Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 

TO       THE      TRADE. 


NUTTING  &  SONS 

Have  now  received  their  usual  consignments 
of  DUTCH  and  OTHER  BULBS  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  are  prepared  to  execute  Trade 
orders. 

Wholesale  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  on 
application.  

NUTTING    &    SONS. 

WHOLESALE   SEED   MERCHANTS, 

60,    BARBICAN,     LONDON,     E.C. 
The  Trade  alone  Supplied. 

ALEXIS       DALLIERE, 

NURSERYMAN,  GHENT,  BELGIUM. 
Begs  to  offer  a  large  quantity  of  medium-sized  and  large 
plants  of  AZALEA  INDICA,  covered  with  buds  ;  CA- 
MELLIAS, well  budded  ;  SPIR/EA  JAPONICA,  in  very 
strong  clumps  :  FICUS  ELASTICA,  &c.  Samples  (of  not 
less  than  25  plants)  may  be  had  on  application. 

SPECIAL    OFFER    OF    FERNS. 

Having  a  splendid  stock,  we  offer  100  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 
in  50  species  and  varieties,  for  42J.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 
25J.  ;  50  in  25  varieties,  2IJ.  ;  25  for  ior.  6d.  ;  12  for  4;. 

or  6j. 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  application. 
W.   AND   ].    BIRKENHEAD,  Fern   Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 


The  New  Rates  for  Carriage  of  Small  Parcels. 

BULBS  of  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  and 
PLANTS  in  great  variety  delivered  free  at  your  nearest 
Railway  Station,  at  the  following  Prices,  /or  cash  -with  order 
only.  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  for  autumn,  1882,  post- 
free.     All  the  goods  cf  the  best  quality. 

Bulbs  for  Pots. 

12  fine  HYACINTHS  for  pots,  to  name,  distinct  6s.  ;  50,  24s. 
12  extra  fine  HYACINTHS  for  pots,  to  name,  distinct,  or.  :  50, 
35*.  12  early  single  White  ROMAN  HYACINTHS.  3*.  6d. 
ioo,  24*.     50  TULIPS  for  pot?,  to  name,  4s.  6d.  ;  100,  8s.  6d. 

Bulbs  for  Bedding. 

HYACINTHS,  Red,  White,  or  Blue,  separate,  50,  m.  6d. 
ifo.  22s.  TULIPS,  to  name,  colours  separate,  50,  3*.  td.  ;  io\ 
6s.  6d.  CROCUS,  to  name,  colours  separate.  100,31.  NAR- 
CISSUS of  sorts,  to  name,  ioo,  6s.  6d.  SNOWDROPS,  double 
or  single,  100,  3s.  All  other  Bulbs  delivered  free  at  equally  low 
prices.     For  list,  see  new  Catalogue. 

Spring  Flowering  Plants. 

Strong  young  plants  for  present  planting  of  WALL- 
FLOWERS, SWEET  WILLIAMS.  CANTERBURY 
BELLS,  MYOSOTIS,  POLYANTHUS.  Single  PRIM- 
ROSES of  fine  colours,  DAISIES,  ARABIS.  AUBRIETIAS. 
DACTYLIS,  delivered  free  at  5*.  per  100.  Bedding  PANSIES 
and  VIOLAS  to  name,  distinct  colours,  free  at  ioj.  per  100. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  12  distinct  sorts,  free  at  4s.; 
50  varieties,  15s  ;  100  plants  in  100  sorts,  free  at  a8r. 
Our  selection.     CATALOGUES  post-free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nutsery,  Altiincham, 
Cheshire. 

NEW  ROSES  of  1882,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  301.  per  do2en  ;  Purchaser's,  361.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French  raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1SS1,  of  above-named  classes,  i8j. 
to  24s.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette.  China,  and  Bourbon,  i8r.  to  24J.  per  doze,,, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    AND    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  offers  to  the  Trade,  FICUS  ELASTICA.  beauti- 
ful plants,  cultivated  in  pots,  £s.  £3.  £6.  per  100  ;  CYATHEA 
MEDULLARIS,  .£4  per  100;  PI'ERIS  ARGYREA,  251  per 
io<:  P.  SERRULAI'A  CRISTATA,  25s.  per  too;  ADIAN- 
TUM  CUNEATUM,  251.  per  too:  CL1VIA  MINIATA, 
seedlings,  one  year,  best  hybridation,  501.  per  too ; 
CAMELLIAS,  without  buds,  grafted,  with  names,  best  sorts, 
£i,  £4,  £5  per  too;  PALMS  in  store  pots.  ARECA 
LUTESCENS.  12J.  perroo  ;  COCOS  WEDDELLIANA.  aoj. 
per  too;  CORYPHA  AUSTRA1.IS.  is.  per  too  ;  LATANIA 
BURBONICA.  81.  per  100  ;  PHCENIX  RECLINATA.  8s.  per 
too;  P.  TENUIS,  is.  per  100;  SEAFORTH1A  ELEGaNS, 
icj.  per  100.     CATALOGUE  tree  on  application. 

Gardenia  intermedia. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS,  in  5-inch 
pots,  to  flower  this  winter,  2S.  each,  i8j.  per  dozen  ;  nice 
plants  in  6o's,  gd.  each.  6s.  per  dozen.  A  few  large  plants, 
about  4  feet,  which  will  be  full  of  flowers  this  winter  ;  price  on 
application      CATALOGUE  free. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton.  Essex. 

AULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 

PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  3r.  6d.  per  iooo. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  3*.  per  1000. 

Packages  3d.  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,   Crayford  ;  or  J.    BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C 

RAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 

TREES  in  POTS.  —GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  31  61/,  to  5/. 
each;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  js.6d.  to  10s.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting'in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums.  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  td.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 

TRAWBERRIES. 

The  best  sorts  for  Fruiting  next  year. 
V.  H.  DE  THURY,  )  Strong    plants,    all   well   rooted, 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,    i-     in    small    pots,    ioj.    per    too, 
PRESIDENT,  )      901.  per  iooo. 

Also  strong  plants  of  the  above,  Irom  open  ground,  as.  6d. 
per  too,  2cs  per  iooo.  Package  free.  Extra  plants  lor 
carriage.     Cash  from  unknown  correspondents. 

H.  J.  HARDY,  F.R.H.S.,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds, 
Bures,  Suffolk. ___ 

1882.-A  B  C  Bulb  Guide-1882. 

CONTAINING  MOST  COMPLETE 
COLLECTIONS  of  LILIES,  NARCISSUS, 
HYACINTHS,  CROCUS,  TULIPS,  &c.  :  a  gtand  Selection 
of  MISCELLANEOUS  HARDY  BULBS,  several  Lilies 
which  were  awarded  First-class  Certificates  this  season. 
CATALOGUE  post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London.  


ROSES 


TEN        THOUSAND 
IN    POTS. 
On  own  roots  and  Seedling  Briers. 
TEA,    NOISETTE.    CHINA,    and    HYBRID    TEAS, 
select  LIST  of  the  leading  varieties. 

5-inch  pots  (1st  selection),  fine,  bushy,  ij-a,  2  to  21.'  feet. 
S-inch  pots  (2d  selection),  fine,  bushy,  1,  i^  to  2  feet, 
7-inch  pots,  suitable  for  forcing. 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  5  to  7  inch  pots,  a,  5,  6  to  8  feet. 

Second  to  none  in  quality. 
GEO.  JACKMAN  AND  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 


The  NewZonals  and  Fuchsias  of  1881-2. 

RICHARD      PANNETT,       NURSERYMAN, 
Chailey,  Sussex,  will  send  i  doz.  of  each,  in  good  plants, 
for  ias. ;  ditto  of  1880  for  7s.     Cuttings  half  price. 

Cuttings,  to  include  new  sorts  of  1880  and  older,  ior.  per  100 
varieties. 

Descriptive    CATALOGUES    of     the    best    in    cultivation 
poH-free  on  application. 

DOWNIE  and  LAIRD  beg  to  intimate  that 
their  splendid   collections  of  PHLOXES,  PENTSTE- 
MONS. ANTIRRHINUMS,  DAHLIAS,  &c,  are  now  in  full 
flower,  and  may  l>e  seen  any  day  (Sunday  excepted)  at  ihcir 
Piukhill  Nurseries,  near  Edinbuigh. 
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OFFERS       WANTED       TO       SUPPLY 
the  following  BULBS  in  detail. 

ADDRESS   OFFERS    TO 

GEO.  WILSON,  Kilmeny,   Hawick,  N.B. 


50c o  ^nnwdrops 
IOOO  Yellow  Crocus 

m  ■«!  Blue  Crocus 

ILOa  White  Crocu* 

icoo  Striped  Crocus 

1000  W  hue  5tngl«  Narcissus 

icoo  White  Double  Narcissus 

loco  Yellow  Daffodils 


1000  Mixed  Farlv  Tulips 
100  Mixed  Hyacinths 
100  White  Aconite 

50  Assorted  Lilies 

13  Tritonia,  sorts 
100  Mixed  Double  Ranunculus 
100  Scarlet  Turban  Ranunculus 

it  Schizostybs  OOCCtnea 


JOHN 


Tuberous  Begonias. 
L  A  I   N   G      AND      C  O.'S 

t-r  Gold  Medal  Collection  is  unrivalled.  100,000  now  in  cul- 
tivation are  producing  a  magnificent  lloral  display.  Orders 
executed  with  blooming  plants. 

Prices,  us.  to  oar,  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application.     Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


a  p  e 


LIST 


TO        THE       TRADE, 


HURST    &     SON 

Have  just  received  a  Consignment  of  fine  New   1 

Seeds  of 

ARATJCARIA    IMBRICATA   and   ARECA 

BATTER!    (Seaforthia  robusta), 

Which    they   are    Offering   to   the   Trade. 


Price  on  application  to 
152,    HOUNDSDITCH,     LONDON,    E. 


C  I  A  L       CHEAP 

*  on  application. 

10,000  young  PALMS,  various. 
1*0000  FfcRNS,  in  thirty  varieties. 
2.000  AKALIA  SIEBOL1H. 
5,000  PRIMUUAS.  splemli.l  strain. 
K.  BENSON   AND  I.O  ,   I'ern  Nursery,  Hinckley,  S.E, 


The  whole  family  of  DAHLIAS  are  now  in 
splendid  condition,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Moore's  Gracilis  section  stands  pre- 
eminent for  garden  decoration. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue'is  now  ready,  and  sent 
post-free.  To  all  lovers  of  flowers  it  will  be 
found  indispensable. 

H    nANwcl  1    ■*  cnN«. 


T#&iioKr£-N^-PLow£RS 


TO  AUTUMN    PLANTERS. 

The  Subscribers  invite  Inspection  of  their  Stock  of 

FOREST  and   ORNAMENTAL   TREES, 

SHBUBS,      ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  &c, 

WHICH    IS    ONE    OF    THE   MOST   COMPLETE    IN    EUROPE, 

HARDY,  HEALTHY,  and  WELL  ROOTED. 

Samples   and    Prices    sent    free    on    application,    and    Special    Freights 
furnished  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.    Catalogues  free  by  Post. 


LITTLE    &    BALLANTYNE, 

NURSERYMEN     and     SEEDSMEN     to     THE     QUEEN, 
CARLISLE— Established  1812. 

TUESDAY     NEXT. 

IMPORTED      ORCHIDS. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  September  19,  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  by  direction  of  Messrs.  Shuttleworh,  Carder  &  Co.,  a  grand  lot  of 
BARKERIA  SPECTABILIS,  B.  SKINNERI,  CATTLEYA  SKINNERI,  LYCASTE 
SKINNERI,  ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM  (ALEXANDRA),  O.  GRANDE,  CYPRIPE- 
DIUM  INSIGNE  AUREUM  (true),  MASDEVALLIA  MACRURA,  M.  WINNIANA,  M. 
SHUTTLEWORTHII,  M.  TROCHILUS,  M.  CHIM/ERA,  M.  HOUTTEANA,  ONCIDIUM 
ORN1THORRHYNCHUM,  O.  WENTWORTHIANUM,  &c. 

The  above,  in   splendid  masses,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition,  all  to  be  Sold  without 
reserve,  except  Cypripedium  insigne  aureum,  Masdevallia  macrura,  and  M.  Winniana. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION   ROOMS    AND   OFFICES,  38,   KING   STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


REGISTERED       DESIGNS. 


"  The  Chatsworth." 


"  The  Balmoral." 

The  above  are  drawn  front  Photographs  of  Conservatories 
erected  upon  their 

SHUTTER-BAR  SYSTEM  of  GLAZING 


ARTHUR  DASHW00D&  CO. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 
HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS, 

who,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  erectiot 
the  extensive  series  of  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS  in  the  beautiful  Grounds  of 
Forest  Lodge,  have  great  satisfaction  in  print- 
ing the  following  letter  received  from  J. 
FREEMAN,  Esq.  .— 

"  FOREST  LODGE,  FARNEOEOUGH,  HANTS, 
"  August  1,  1882. 

"Dear  Sirs, 

"  Now  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  completion  of  my  Greenhouses  built 
by  you,  to  make  me  appreciate  your  System  of 
Glazing,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  whole  work  done  ; 
and,  to  show  how  strong  the  buildings  are,  they 
resisted  the  severe  gales  we  had  last  autumn 
and  this  spring.  The  Houses,  which  consist  of 
of  over  thirty-four  thousand  (34,000)  square 
feet  of  glass,  did  not  have  a  single  pane  broken 
during  the  gale  of  October  14,  18S1.  The 
Heating  has  been  well  carried  out,  and  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction  in  its  working,  which 
consists  of  1 1  mile  of  4-inch  piping.  The 
Pulsometer  you  have  erected  works  also  well  ; 
in  fact  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  large  outlay 
I  have  made,  and  shall  be  glad  to  testify  to 
your  good  workmanship  to  anybody  who  may 
be  desirous  of  giving  you  an  order.  You  are 
also  at  liberty  to  use  the  above. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"J.  FREEMAN. 

"  Messrs.  ARTHUR  DASHWOOD  &  CO., 
•'  75,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application  for 
Small  or  Large  Greenhouses. 


The  Sycamore  Horticultural  Work', 

WIMBLEDON, 

Adjoining  the  All  England  Croquet  Grounds. 
London   Office  —  75,    MARK    LANE,    E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST-KREE. 
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DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS, 

And  other  Bulbs  of  superior  quality. 


EARLY    WHITE   ROMAN    HYACINTHS. 

25s.  per  100,  3$  6d.  per  dozen. 

CHOICE    EXHIBITION     HYACINTHS. 

Selected  from  J.  V.  &  Sons'  magnificent  prize  groups. 

12  FINEST  VARIETIES *Ss. 

18  „  „  27*. 

24  „  „  3&r. 

For  particulars  see  Bulb  Catalogue. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition,  March  28,  1882. 

The  Journal  cf  Horticulture,  March  30,  1882  — "  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  had  a  magnificent  display  of  Hyacinths,  the 
spikes  being  very  massive,  the  bells  large,  and  th«  colours  very 
clear  and  rich.  The  extraoidinary  quality  of  the  plants  attracted 
much  admiration  from  the  visitors.  ...  A  Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal  was  deservedly  awarded  for  this  handsome  collection." 

CHOICE    NAMED    HYACINTHS. 

J.  V.  &  Sons'  Selections,  8s.,  ios.,  and  tzi.  per  dozen. 

HYACINTHS    FOR    BEDDING. 

In  distinct  shades  of  colour,    per  100,    305.;    per  dozen,  4$. 

EARLY     NARCISSUS. 

DOUELE     ROMAN per  dozen,  2s.  6d. 

PAPER  WHITE  „  2S.od. 

CHOICE    TULIPS    FOR    EXHIBITION. 

Veitch 's  Selection  of  the  twelve  best  Varieties. 

Six  of  each  for         "J.     6d. 

Twelve  of  each  for ?5S-     c<^- 

For  particulars  see  Bulb  Catalogue. 

EARLY    SINGLE    TULIPS. 

DUC    VAN  THOL,  red  and   yellow,  per  100,   101.  6d,   per 

do»en,  \s.  6d 
DUC  VAN  THOL,  crimson,  per  ico,  js  ;  perdnz.,  ts. 
DUC  VAN  THOL,  scarlet,  per  100,  71.  6d. ;  per  doz.,  is. 
VERMILION  BRILLIANT,  per  ico,  16s.  ;  per  doz.,  25.  3d. 

EARLY  DOUBLE  TULIPS. 

DUC  VAN  THOL.  red  and  yellow,  per  100,  4s.  ;  per  doz.,  gd, 
TOURNE^OL,  red  and  yellow,  per  ico,  ioj  6d.  ;  per  dozen, 

15    6d. 
TOURNESOL,  yellow,  per  too,  MS.  ;  per  dozen,  is.  6d. 

SCILLA    SIBIBICA. 

Per  100,  7$. 

JONQUILS,    SINGLE   SWEET-SCENTED. 

Per  100,  5s. 

BULBS  for  SPRING     GARDENING. 

Large  Quantities  at  Low  Prices. 

J.  V  &  ?r>N$  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  Her  Majesty's 
CoTimissioners  of  Works  have,  for  ihe  thirteenth  successive 
year,  accepted  their  tenders  for  the  supply  of  Bulbs  for  the 
decoration  of  the  London  Paiks,  HampUm  Court,  &c.  and  I.  V. 
&  Sons  will  be  pleaded  to  give  Special  Quotations  where  large 
quantities  of  Bulbs  are  required  for  Spring  Gardening. 

For  other  Bulbs  for  Forcing,  Pot  Culture,  or 
Planting,  see  Catalogue,  forwarded  gratis  and 
post-free  on  application. 

ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,     S.W. 


NEW  SEEDS  for  AUTUMN    SOWING, 


TBIFOLIUM     XNCARNATUM,     WINTER     RAPE, 

RYE,    FIELD    MUSTARD,     WINTER    TARES, 

ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS,  PERMANENT  PASTURE  GRASSES,  4c. 

Samples  and  Quotations  on  application. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  &  NURSERY  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

106,    SOUTHWARK    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E. 

DUTCH  AID  FRENCH  FLOWEBJM  BULBS. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait 

Have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  received  their 
Annual  Importations  of 

HYACINTHS,  CROCUS,  TULIPS,  NARCISSUS,  &c„ 

COMPRISING    OVER    A    MILLION   ROOTS,    IN    EXCELLENT    CONDITION. 

THE    "MANCHESTER"    COLLECTIONS,   for    Conservatory  and  Outdoor  Decoration,  are 
most  liberal  in  quantity  and  quality,  los.  6d,  21s.,  42s.,  63.?.,  and  84s.     Cairiage  paid. 


Illustrated  CA  TALOGUES  free  on  application. 

The  Royal  Bulb  Establishment,  43  and  45,  Corporation  St.,  Manchester, 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


Thos.  Methven  &  Sons 

to  intimate  that  their  importations   of  the   above  have  arri' 
in  fine  condition. 

Priced  CATALOGUES  forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 


15,   PRINCES  STREET,   and    LEITH  WALK,  EDINBURGH. 

AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

EDINBUEGH, 

Respectfully  invite   the  attention    of    intending   Planters  to    their   large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST     TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and   SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,    ROSES,  &c, 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 
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FLOWER  ROOTS. 

Carriage    Pre-paid. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester, 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce 

to  their  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public 

generally,  that  their 

Annua!  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE, 

Containing  very  SELECT  LISTS  of  HYA- 
CINTHS, POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS, 
BORDER  NARCISSUS,  TULIPS,  CRO- 
CUSES, SNOWDROPS,  LILIUMS,  and 
other  FLOWERING  BULBS  and  ROOTS, 
is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded, 
Post-free. 


NAMED     HYACINTHS 

FOR     POTS    OR 

GLASSES 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's 

Selection  " 

ico  cheicest  selected  bulbs  in  100  varieties. .     %cs.  and  xoos.  od. 
100  choice          ,,             ,,     in  100        ,,        . .     60s.  and    y$s.  od. 

50  choioest       ,.             ,,     in    50        ,,         ..     4  s.  and    5  jr.  od. 

50  choice          ,,            ,,     in    5^        ,,        . .     30J.  and    37.1.  6d 

25  cht  icest        „             ,,     in    25         ,,        ..     20s.  and    25.1  od. 

25  choice          „             „     in     25         ,,        1  zs.  C d.  and    i8j.  od. 

12  choice          „            n     in    12         „  6;  ,  9;.,  12s.  and  15;.  cd. 

EARLY     SINGLE     WHITE     ROMAN 
HYACINTHS    FOR    FORCING. 

Selected  Strong  Flowering  Bulbs,  per  too,  24s.;  per  dozen,  31.  6d. 


POLYANTHUS    NARCISSUS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."                  _  j 

100  in  12  choice  named  varieties                    . .          ..         ..  35  o 

50  in  1a       ,,             M            ,,              12  6 

ijm    8       „            ,,             ,]              ..          6  6 

22  in    4       ,,            „             ,,              ..         ..     w.  od.  and     3  6 

EARLY    SINGLE    TOLIPS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection.''  s   ^ 

100  in  20  choice  named  varieties         iS     o 

ico  in  10       i,  ,,  ,,  ..         ..  ..  ..    12     6 

25  in    5       „  n  ,,'  80 

12  in    4       „  „  ,,  ..         ..  2;   ain]     3     6 

EARLY    DOUBLE    TULIPS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection:"  s   j 

100  in  15  choice  named  varieties         15     o 

50  in  10      ,,  1,  ,,  76 

25  in    5       ,,  „  ,,  40 

12  in  13       >t  11  „  ■■  w.  and     3     o 

CHOICE  NAMED  &EEBLING  CROCUSES. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  s    g 

1000  in  20  choice  named  varieties       . .  . .  . .  . .   30    o 

500  in  to       ,,  ,,  „  ..         ..         ..  ..150 

250  in  10       ,,  ,,  pi  . .  . .  . .  ..80 

100  in  10      ,,  ,,  ,,  . .  . .         . .  ..36 


SNOWDROPS. 

Double  or  Single,  selected,  large  bulbs, 

Per  tcoo,  215. ;  per  100,  2J.  6d. 


For  other  Flowering  Bulba  and  Eoots  see  our 

AUTUMN    CATALOGUE. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,    OLD   MILLGATE,    MANCHESTER. 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


AT     CHRISTMAS 

May  be  secured  by  planting  at  once. 


SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 
OF  BULBS 

Most   suited  for  Late  Summer 
and  Early  Autumn  Potting, 


INCLUDING 


EARLY      ROMAN       HYACINTHS, 

DOUBLE   ROMAN   NARCISSUS, 
PAPER    WHITE   NARCISSUS,  SNOW- 
DROPS, CROCUS,  JONOUILS, 
DUC   VAN   THOL   TULIPS,~SCILLAS, 
&c,  &c,  at 

42s.,  31s.  6d,,  21s.  and  10s.  6d, 

eat])]. 


ROMAN  HYACINTHS 

(FOR    FORCING).  s.  d 

Single  White perdo2en      3    6 

„  per  ico    25    0 


EARLY    NARCISSUS 

(FOR    FORCING).  s.    d. 

Double  Roman    . .    per  dozen  2s.  6d. ;  per  ioo  17    6 

Paper  White                  „       2s.  Od.:       ,,  14   0 


SUTTONS'   HYACINTHS 


(FOR    FORCING). 
50  Hyacinths,  in  25  named  varieties 
25  „  25       „  „ 

12  ,.  12       ., 


s.  J. 

42  0 

22  6 

12  0 


EARLY  TULIPS,  Singled.  Double 

(FOR    FORCING).  s.  d. 

100  Tulips,  in  10  varieties 15  0 

50         ,,            10        8  0 

25         „              s        ,,           4  0 

12         ,.             4        .,           2  0 


For  full  particulars  of 

SUTTONS'  Choice  FLOWER  ROOTS 


SUTTONS' 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE, 


Gratis  and  post-free  on  application, 


&MrriJm 


HE       QUEEN'S      SEEDSMEN, 
and  by  Special  Warrant  to 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 
BEADING,    BERKS. 


THE 


SATURDAY,   SEPTEMBER   16,    1882. 


SYON    HOUSE. 

AS  a  private  garden  Syon  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  England,  and  its  history  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day  is  among  the  most  brilliant  on  record  as 
regards  practical  horticulture,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  large  and  choice 
collection  of  rare  trees  there  to  be  found.  The 
present  house  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old 
monastery  which  was  abolished  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  1539.  In  1547  the  corpse  of  Henry  VIII. 
laid  one  night  at  Syon,  on  its  way  from  West- 
minster to  Windsor,  to  be  interred.  The  man- 
sion was  confiscated  to  the  Crown  in  1552,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by  whom  it  was 
granted  to  his  uncle,  the  Lord  Protector  Somer- 
set. On  his  fall  it  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and 
was  made  over  to  John,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, and  when  that  nobleman  was  beheaded  the 
property  again  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Crown.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  it  became  again 
a  religious  institution.  In  1604,  Syon  House  and 
manor  of  Isleworth  were  granted  by  James  I.  to 
Henry  Percy,  ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
It  was,  however,  about  the  year  1748  that  the 
greatest  improvements  were  carried  out  in  the 
grounds  by  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  son-in-law  of 
Algernon,  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  afterwards 
Duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  pleasure-grounds  consist  of  about  63 
acres,  and  were  laid  out  by  "Capability  Brown." 
The  gate  at  the  main  entrance,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Brentford,  was  designed 
by  Robert  Adam.  The  trees  that  first  catch 
the  eye  after  entering  the  grounds  are  Ash, 
Beech  and  Elms,  old  specimens,  but  still 
healthy  and  bearing  good  leafage.  The  drive 
curves  sharply  to  the  bridge  spanning  the  lake  in 
the  park  which  sweeps  away  towards  the  Thames, 
and  is  thickly  covered  with  Water  Lilies  of 
various  kinds.  At  Syon  there  is  a  massive 
grandeur  in  the  proportions  of  the  trees,  and  if 
the  view  is  somewhat  circumscribed  and  ob- 
scured, there  is  the  advantage  of  clearly  de- 
fined lines  formed  of  Limes  and  Oak  in 
the  direction  of  the  mansion,  and  of  individual 
specimens  or  groups  of  trees  which,  even  on  a 
hazy  day,  cannot  escape  notice.  At  a  few  yards 
from  the  bridge  stands  a  noble  Oak,  and  as  one 
looks  over  the  green  pasture  other  notable  trees 
are  perceived,  for  at  Syon  the  park  has  not 
been  converted  into  a  wood,  but  the  general 
outline  of  every  specimen  or  group  may  be 
scanned  from  a  distance.  The  trees  by  the 
avenue  are  planted  20  yards  from  the  verge, 
leaving  a  broad  margin  of  green,  which  improves 
and  enlarges  the  view  towards  the  mansion, 
of  which  the  best  glimpse  from  this  side  is  ob- 
tained from  the  centre  of  the  bridge  crossing 
the  lake.  Before  the  dressed  grounds  are 
reached  a  second  drive  is  crossed,  running  at 
right  angles  with  the  avenue.  This  is  the  road 
from  Brentford  to  Isleworth.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  full  view  of  the  west  front  and  lawn, 
flanked  by  high  belts  of  trees  upon  the  north  and 
south  sides,  and  with  a  variety  of  underwood 
planted  thickly  beneath  them.  There  are  two 
trees  upon  this  lawn   that  we  must  notice  in 
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particular,  one  is  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  the 
other  a  specimen  of  Amelanchier  Botryapium 
(the  snowy  Mespilus  of  North  America). 

The  house  is  built  in  a  quadrangular  form,  of 
brick  faced  with  Bath  stone,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower  at  each  angle.  In  the  centre 
is  enclosed  an  area  about  80  feet  square,  which 
was  originally  intended  as  a  court  of  commu- 
nication, but  has  since  been  laid  out  as  a  flower 
garden.  Leaving  the  west  lawn  by  a  door  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  southern  boundary  a  tour  may  be 
made  through  the  grounds  in  the  direction  of  the 
rosery.  Here  are  clumps  of  Rhododendrons  in- 
termixed with  Ferns,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
hardy  fernery,  and  specimens  of  Negundo  fraxi- 
nifolia,  PIanes,'and  the  Highclere  Holly,  Euony- 
mus  latifolius  (the  Spindle  tree),  and  Ilex 
dipyrena..  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  numerous 
S~  and  rare,  tall  Elms  or  Ash  shoot  up  from  a 
groundwork  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
various  shaped  masses  are  planted  with  shrubs 
remarkable  for  distinct  leafage  or  habit.  In 
fact,  the  outlines  of  the  shrub-borders  and  beds 
are  designed  to  harmonise  and  correspond  with 
the  positions  of  the  large  ornamental  trees, 
among  the  latter  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
fine  specimens  of  Juglans  nigra  (the  Black 
Walnut),  the  common  Chestnut  with  a  clean 
stem  of  over  40  feet,  Cedrus  Deodara,  clumps  of 
Hollies  and  Portugal  Laurels,  the  Judas  tree 
(Cercis  siliquastrum),  Pyrus  spectabilis  or  the 
Chinese  Crab,  the  lovely-flowered  Stuartia 
virginica  from  North  America,  Arbutus  An- 
drachne  with  its  richly  coloured  bark,  a  specimen 
of  Thuia  aurea  in  pyramidal  form,  bushes  and 
groups  of  Polygonum  cuspidatum,  Acer  Ne- 
gundo var.,  and  Calycanthus  fioridus  (the 
Allspice  tree  from  Carolina).  The  shrubs  are 
worked  in  amongst  the  taller-growing  forms 
either  in  irregular  outline  in  groups,  or  as 
single  specimens,  as  required  to  create  effect 
Other  noticeable  subjects  are  Rhus  glabra  (the 
scarlet  Sumach),  Robinia  Pseud-Acacia,  always 
pretty  in  shrub  borders  ;  Halesia  tetraptera  (the 
Snowdrop  tree),  Pinus  macrocarpa,  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  rosery  there  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  Cork  Oak  (Quercus  Suber),  near 
the  oval  fish-pond,  and  spreading  specimens  of 
the  English  Yew,  in  addition  to  beds  of  Roses 
in  vigorous  health.  Beyond  the  rosery  a 
boat-house  is  observable  upon  the  brink  of 
the  Thames,  and  from  this  point  the  grounds 
may  be  traversed  in  the  direction  of  the  south 
side  of  the  house.  But  what  a  change  of  scene, 
and  what  variety  of  trees  and  plants  !  Honey- 
suckles creep  over  green  sloping  banks,  or  the 
summit  of  a  mound  is  clothed  with  the  golden 
flowered  St.  John's  Wort,  Hypericum  calyci- 
num  ;  or  a  sweet  recess  in  the  shrub  border  is 
furnished  with  the  deepest  of  green,  and  over- 
hung by  the  drooping  or  spreading  branches  of 
ornamental  trees,  with  a  frontage  of  flowering 
shrubs  or  plants. 

The  shrubberies  are  characterised  by  bold 
sweeps  rather  than  formal  outlines,  and  in  front 
of  them  are  placed  clumps  or  single  specimens 
of  plants  which  supply  those  varied  tints  that  are 
so  striking  in  spring  and  autumn.  A  very 
beautiful  object  at  this  season  is  Pavia  macro- 
stachya,  a  Chestnut-like  tree,  from  North 
America. 

But  the  "Pine-ground"  is  in  view,  and  its 
trees  are  so  wonderfully  fine  that  all  attention 
is  concentrated  upon  them  for  the  moment. 

The  landscape  is  rich  in  foliage  and  other 
attractions.  Let  us,  however,  notice  the  trees 
— the  Quercus  pseudo-suber  (the  false  Cork 
Oak),  the  Cluster  Pine  (Pinus  Pinaster),  and 
the  giant  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  over  80  feet 
high,  15  feet  in  girth  at  2 J  feet  from*  the 
ground,  and  having  a  spread  of  branches  of 
something  like  S4  feet.  The  rows  of  branches 
overlap  each  other,  the  lower  set  brushing 
the  green  carpet  beneath  them,  and  look- 
ing   majestic     in     the    extreme.      Now    may 


be  seen  a  half-moon-shaped  figure  of  the 
golden  St.  John's  Wort,  a  specimen  of  the  flat- 
headed  Yew,  Taxus  adpressa  ;  and  behind  them 
a  tall  specimen  of  Taxodium  sempervirens. 
At  the  south  front  are  steps  leading  to  the 
several  towers  at  the  angles  of  the  building, 
and  from  this  point  there  is  a  view  over  the 
pleasure-grounds  at  Kew,  which  are  charmingly 
wooded  with  bold-leaved  trees.  The  east  or 
colonnade  front  is  of  a  different  character,  the 
trees  in  its  vicinity  being  remarkable  both  for 
age  and  size.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  walk 
through  this  part  of  the  grounds  leading  to  the 
garden  is  called  the  Duke's  Walk.  There  are 
large  Limes  near  to  the  house,  and  an  ancient 
Cedar  tree,  propped  up,  whose  girth  is  between 
70  and  So  feet,  its  supports  being  clothed  with 
Ivies  and  Clematis. 

Turning  to  the  left,  and  descending  a  winding 
slope,  nearly  arched  over  by  trees,  and  margined  by 
rocks,  planted  with  Ferns,  Ivies,  &c,  we  enter  the 
flower  garden,  a  sweet  little  valley,  enriched  with 
flowers,  and  almost  enclosed  with  banks  of  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  first  view  of  the  garden  is, 
unlike  that  of  most  gardens,  by  no  means  the  prettiest. 
A  large  circular  fountain  is  seen  from  the  entrance 
surrounded  by  a  bright  gravel  walk,  and  a  row  of 
flower  beds  laid  out  in  grass  upon  either  side.  A 
straight  walk  cuts  the  garden  in  two,  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  middle  wing  of  the  large  con- 
servatory. The  nature  of  the  ground,  therefore, 
necessitates  that  the  design  of  the  garden  shall  be 
simple.  There  are  two  large  plots  resembling 
triangles  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  two  small 
plots  within  the  wings  of  the  conservatory.  These 
are  simply  laid  out  in  beds  planted  with  a  col- 
lection of  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants.  The 
border  nearest  to  the  conservatory  is  gay  with  hardy 
Fuchsias,  Tritomas,  white  Phloxes,  and  Bocconia 
cordata,  and  the  banks  surrounding  the  garden 
with  Magnolia  conspicua,  Gingkgo  adiantifolia 
pendula,  Cerasus  sylvestris  flore-pleno,  and  other 
flowering  trees  and  shruos,  A  pretty  feature  here  is 
the  common  Ampelopsis  climbing  up  some  old  Scotch 
Firs,  which  looks  very  pretty  in  autumn  when  the 
leaves  are  changing  or  have  changed  to  crimson  or 
coppery-red.  But  the  spring  effects  are  said  to  be 
very  much  finer. 

The  conservatory,  shown  in  our  supplementary 
plate,  is  380  feet  in  length,  and  is  crescentic  in  outline 
with  a  central  dome  and  two  wings,  with  a  pavilion  at 
either  end.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Fowler.  The  cen- 
tral wing  is  100  feet  long,  and  the  dome  (or  cupola) 
65  feet  high.  The  building  is  constructed  of  Bath 
stone,  with  iron  roofs,  columns,  and  arches.  The 
whole  of  the  front  is  glazed  with  plate-glass,  as  well 
as  a  portion  of  the  roof. 

Entering  the  building  by  the  eastern  pavilion  the 
plants  that  struck  us  most  were  fine  Myrtles,  Camel- 
lias, Araucaria  excelsa,  a  pair  of  tall  Dracaena  austra- 
lis,  and  the  Japan  Loquat  (Eriobotrya  japonica).  The 
greenhouse  or  cool  portion  of  the  range  is  constructed 
after  the  corridor  fashion,  and  is  ornamented  with 
flowering  Tacsonias  and  other  creepers,  and  hand- 
somely arranged  with  Fuchsias,  Achimenes,  Tube- 
roses, Begonias,  Coleus,  and  Liliums. 

The  next  division  is  also  filled  with  cool  or  inter- 
mediate subjects,  consisting  of  Encephalartos,  Dra- 
caenas, Palms  of  sorts,  Ferns,  and  ornamental-leaved 
Begonias.  The  centre  of  the  conservatory  is  laid  out 
in  beds  and  walks,  and  the  plants  in  these  beds,  like 
the  trees  out-of-doors,  are  extraordinary  specimens 
for  a  private  garden.  The  great  extent  of  the  place 
naturally  prohibits  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
account,  but  we  must  mention  a  few  of  the  specimens. 
A  plant  of  Corypha  australis  grew  so  high  that  its  top 
had  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  stem  is  now  clothed  with 
Monstera  deliciosa,  bearing  five  fruits. 

Specimens  of  Cyperus  alternifolius,  grown  in 
pots,  are  from  9  to  1 2  feet  high — the  largest 
we  ever  remember  seeing  or  hearing  of  as  pot 
plants.  Sideroxylon  intrme  (the  Iron-wood  tree), 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a  remark- 
able specimen,  as  also  are  the  Laurel-leaved  Coc* 
cuius  (Cocculus  laurifolius)  from  the  Fast  Indies, 
Musa  Ensete,  and  M.  paradisiaca.  Cereus  hexagonus 
(the  six-sided  Cereus),  from  Surinam,  is  over  60  feet 
high  ;  and  Caryota  Cummingii,  Latania  borbonica, 
and  the  Screw  Pine  (Pandanus  utilis)  do  duty 
underneath  as  a   suitable  groundwork  to   the  giants 


above  them.  The  pillars  are  clothed  with  flower; 
Begonias,  and  by  way  of  contrast  a  specimen  of  -J 
thurium  acaule,  of  Palm,  or  of  Fern,  is  dropped 
giving  a  tropical  and  natural  effect  of  the  most  r. 
turesque  character.  The  Date  Palm  in  the  centre 
the  house  (see  illustration  at  p.  369)  is  an  extraordin?' 
specimen,  65  feet  high,  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  withl 
dense  cushion-like  mass  of  roots  protruding  from  t 
stem  some  distance  above  the  base,  where  there 
a  similar  outgrowth  of  roots,  giving  the  tree  a  mo: 
singular  appearance. 

Next  to  this  the  specimens  of  Bambusa  arundinaceal 
are  the  most  remarkable  ;  these  grow  upon  an  average 
about  10  inches  a  day  during  the  season,  and  alter 
reaching  the  top  of  the  house,  force  their  way  through 
the  glass  a  further  distance  of  several  feet.  They  are,  of 
course,  killed  back  with  the  frost,  and  the  glass  is  then 
repaired.  The  other  specimens  most  worthy  of  notice 
are  Arenga  saccharifera,  Encephalartos  Caffra  (the 
Caffir  Bread  tree  from  South  Africa),  a  tall  tree  of 
Eugenia  pimenta  (the  Allspice  tree),  Psidium  chi- 
nense,  Raphis  flabelHformis,  Elreodendron  australis 
(the  Olive-wood  tree  from  New  South  Wales),  Bro- 
simum  macrocarpum  (the  Bread-nut  tree,  from  South 
America),  Phcenix  farinifera  (the  small  Date  Palm), 
and  Ficus  bengalensis  (the  Bengal  Fig).  The  Palms 
in  tubs  have  massive  leaves,  and  the  stems  of  tall- 
growing  plants  are  furnished  with  Ferns  or  mosses, 
giving  the  collection  a  peculiarly  natural  appearance. 
The  west  wing  of  the  building  corresponds  with  the 
east  one  already  noticed,  and  we  need  not,  therefore, 
refer  to  it  further  beyond  stating  that  the  plants  in 
the  different  divisions  are  well  cultivated,  and  that 
the  creepers  are  rare,  interesting,  and  beautiful. 

Again  resuming  our  tour  through  the  grounds, 
the  first  object  that  arrests  attention  is  the  oldest 
Mulberry  tree  in  England,  which  was  introduced  from 
Persia  in  1548.  The  Mulberries  are  said  to  have  been 
planted  and  in  bearing  at  Syon  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  monastery.  The  collection  of  trees  in  this 
portion  of  the  grounds  is  not  only  rare,  but  their  pro- 
portions are  believed  to  be  unequalled  in  the  country. 
Small  or  medium-sized  trees  are  to  be  found  here  and 
there,  and  the  names  may  sound  familiar  to  some  ears 
from  reading  trade  catalogues  ;  but  when  we  notice  the 
size  of  the  trees  their  appearance  grows  more  and  more 
interesting.  American  Liquidambarsover  So  feet  high, 
and  specimens  of  the  deciduous  Cypress,  Taxodium 
distichum,  from  9S  to  104  feet  high  and  from  12  to 
15  feet  in  circumference,  are  something  more  than 
ordinary  measurements.  Some  specimens  of  the  last- 
named  species  throw  up  from  their  roots  those  pro- 
jecting knobs  or  knees  which  form  so  marked  a  pecu- 
liarity of  this  species,  and  which  are  made  use  of  in 
Florida,  it  is  said,  as  bee-hives.  At  Sion  they  pro- 
trude through  the  grass  in  numbers  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  are  of  all  sizes, 
from  a  mere  knob  the  size  of  an  apple  to  a  conical  pro- 
jection 2  feet  in  height  (see  fig.  60,  p.  360).  The  Cretan 
Maple  is  45  feet  high,  Catalpa  syringxfolia,  30  feet  ; 
Populus  nigra,  114  feet;  Alnus  glutinosa  laciniata, 
76  feet ;  Virgilia  lutea,  60  feet  ;  and  Sophora  japonica, 
70  feet.  Pavia  flava  (the  Buck's-eye  tree)  is  noticed 
near  to  or  in  the  Magnolia  circle,  and  Tulip  trees  and 
the  Kentucky  Coffee  tree  (Gymnocladus  canadensis) 
are  also  uncommon  specimens,  as  much  for  their  health 
and  vigour  as  for  their  age.  Oreodaphne  californica 
is  said  to  be  very  rare,  and  the  leaves  emit  a  pecu- 
liarly sickly  odour  if  squeezed  between  the  hands. 
It  was  killed  on  a  wall  at  Kew  during  the 
past  severe  winters.  The  lake  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  is  very  pretty  as  viewed  from  the  bridge 
which  spans  it  ;  its  margin  is  planted  with  llulrushes 
and  Epilobium  hirsutum,  one  of  the  best  of  (lowering 
swamp  plants.  It  is  overhung  by  weeping  trees,  and 
in  its  vicinity  are  the  following  trees  of  various  ages 
and  sizes  : — Fraxinus  heterophylla,  Diospyros  Lotus 
(the  Europenn  Date),  and  a  very  uncommon  tree, 
the  cut-leaved  Alder,  evergreen  Oaks,  the  Cork 
Oak,  and  duplicates  of  many  of  those  already  men- 
tioned. 

Those  who  have  visited  Syon  will  remember 
the  locality  of  the  "Flora  column,"  and  the  noble 
trees  in  that  part  of  the  grounds.  The  finest  are 
Quercus  .Egilops  (the  Valonian  Oak),  I'opulus  nigra 
(the  Black  Poplar),  American  Elms,  Pavia  macro- 
stachya,  the  lilack  Walnut,  with  its  beautiful  cut 
leaves,  the  Judas  tree,  the  Marsh  Oak  (Quercus 
palustris),  and  the  Nettle  tree  (Celtis  occidentalis). 
Hollies  do  very  well  at  Syon,  and  a  large  group  or 
bush  of  them  is  indispensable  among  so  many  tall 
growing  trees.     A  very  ornamental  tree  is  Pterocarya 
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caucasica,  having  pinnate  leaves  like  the  Black 
Walnut,  but  of  the  two  the  prettiest,  and  good  to 
plant  by  the  margin  of  a  lake.  The  true  Service 
tree  (Tyrus  domestical  may  be  seen  at  Syon,  a  hand- 
some specimen,  having  pinnated  leaves  and  serrated 
leaflets,  and  easily  distinguished  from  other  varieties 
of  the  Tyrus  family. 

The  walled-in  garden  is  about  4  acres  in  extent, 
the  south  wall  being  covered  in  with  glass.  The 
principal  forcing  houses  are  in  eleven  divisions,  con- 
sisting of  vineries,  reach-houses,  Rose-house,  Fig- 
house,  Melon-house,  &c.  Mr.  Woodbridge  is  so  well 
known  as  one  of  the  best  cultivators  of  the  day,  as 
well  as  being  a  judge  of  the  highest  repute  in  his 
department,  that  we  need  not  dwell  at  any  length  on 
the  excellence  of  the  crops  grown  under  his  charge, 
and  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  Vines,  trees,  and 
plants  throughout  all  the  fruit  departments.  The 
Grapes  upon  young  Muscat  Vines  are  examples  of 
the  highest  cultural  order,  and  the  prolific  condition 


a  remark  applicable  indeed  to  every  branch  of  this 
extensive,  orderly,  and  well- managed  garden. 

In  order  not  unduly  to  lengthen  this  general  notice 
of  one  of  the  finest  establishments  of  its  class,  we 
have  omitted  numerous  points  of  detail  which  will  be 
more  conveniently  treated  of  in  detached  paragraphs 
hereafter. 


DENDROBIUM  DEAREI,  n.  :/•* 
This  belongs  apparently  to  the  small  group  of 
Dendrobium  radians  and  D.  sculptum  from  the  general 
shape  of  the  flowers,  most  particularly  of  the  lip. 
The  flower  is  nearly  equal,  or  even  quite  equal,  in 
lately  received  specimens  to  those  of  Dendrobium  in- 
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of  the  Fig  trees  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  Figs  is 
something  remarkable. 

Outside  the  garden  wall  are  several  ranges  of  plant- 
houses,  forcing-pits,  and  all  the  details  requisite  for 
conducting  forcing  operations  on  a  large  scale,  ar- 
ranged in  methodical  order  and  stocked  throughout 
with  useful  plants,  fruits,  or  vegetables.  In  the  cool 
range  of  plant-houses  there  is  a  good  display  of  flowers, 
and  the  plant-stoves,  ferneries  and  Orchid-houses  are 
model  structures  for  cultural  purposes.and  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order.  Orchids,  and  indeed  the  collections  of  all 
kinds,  are  clean,  healthy,  and  thriving.  Over  3000 
Strawberries  are  grown  in  pots  for  forcing,  and  a  very 
fine  stock  they  look.  The  double  system  of  cropping 
is  carried  out  in  the  case  of  vegetable  growing  from 
want  of  more  space,  and  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  out-of- 
doors  are  healthy,  but  like  most  others  rather  scantily 
cropped  this  season.  Asparagus  and  such-like  crops 
are  grown  and  forced  in  a  rough  garden  at  some  dis- 
tance off,  and  the  stock  of  furnishing  plants  and 
Ferns  for  cutting  is  grown  in  the  botanic  garden,  a 
short  walk  from  the  kitchen  garden.  The  small 
Ferns,  mixed  foliage  plants,  and  devices  for  table- 
work  are   numerous  and   interesting  to  the   visitor, 


fundibulum,  white  with  some  yellow  at  the  base  of 
the  lip.  The  chin  is  extinguisher-shaped,  about 
half  the  length  of  the  stalked  ovary.  The  ovary  is 
most  remarkably  winged,  and  the  sepals,  too,  are 
strongly  keeled  over  their  triangular  bodies.  The 
petals  are  nearly  equal  to  the  lip,  oblong  obtuse- 
angled.  Lip  oblong,  emarginate,  crenulate  at  the  top, 
anterior  margin  with  a  blunt  angle  before  each  side 
of  the  base,  without  any  asperities.  Column  much 
dilated  at  the  base.  I  originally  had  a  petal  and  a 
couple  of  dried  flowers  from  Colonel  Deare.  Then 
Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.  sent  me  a  fine  bushy  plant  and 
four  flowers.  The  stems  at  hand  are  a  span  high, 
multisulcate,  like  those  of  a  strong  Dendrobium 
revolutum.     Racemes  numerous  (six   to  nine  on  one 

*  Deiidrobmm  Dearei,  n.  sp  — Aff.  D.  scuIptoetD.  radianti ; 
caule  valido  spithamaeo  multisulcato  polyphyllo  :  foliis  oblongo- 
ligulatis  apice  emarginalis  coriaceis ;  racemis  plurifloris 
numerosis  :  ovariis  pedicellatis  tripteris  ;  sepalis  triangulo 
acuminatis  carinatis  ;  tepalis  oblongo  rhombeis  obtusis  ;  memo 
extinctoriiformi  ovarium  pedicellatum  dimidium  cequante  seu 
excedente  ;  labello  flabellato  antice  obtuso  emarginato  cre- 
nulato  ante  basin  utrinque  obtusangulo.  Flores  speciosi  albi 
disci  basi  sulphwreo.  H.  G.  Rckb.f. 


stem  I),  one  showing  scars  of  nine  flowers  1  Thus  it 
ought  to  be  a  delightful  thing  for  lovers  of  Dendrobes. 
Leaves  oblong  Iigulatc,  blunt,  scarcely  2  inches  long. — 
Fine  wild  specimens  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Harry  Veitch 
show  that  the  leaves  attain  much  greater  length 
than  they  were  seen  to  be  in  Colonel  Deare's  and  Mr. 
Low's  sketches  and  specimens.  The  collector  of 
Messrs.  Veitch  writes  :  —The  bulbs  were  usually  I  —  \\ 
feet  high,  and  even  reaching  2\  feet.  Flower  racemes 
of  8 — tS  blooms,  blooming  on  young  and  old  bulbs. 
Size  of  flowers  equalling  that  of  D.  Jamesianum. 
//.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


THE    ROSE    IN    1882. 

Now  "the  hurly-burly's  done" — now  "  the  battle's 
lost  and  won  ; "  and  we  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
contest — who  have  been  hurried  along  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  struggle — have  leisure  to  sit  down  and 
survey  our  mistakes  and  our  successful  ventures, 
have  to  tell  how  we  led  a  forlorn  hope  and  secured 
an  entrance  by  a  dashing  effort  into  the  breach,  or 
how,  in  the  "pomp  and  panoply  of  war,"  we  brought 
our  battalions  to  the  charge,  to  disgustedly  find  out 
that  our  neighbour,  whom  we  had  looked  upon  as  a 
"duffer,"  had  completely  outmanoeuvred  us,  and 
left  us  "  nowhere,"  looking  on  at  a  distance,  as,  with 
streaming  banners,  he  marched  to  victory.  Such  is  the 
fortune  of  war,  and  he  ought  only  to  engage  in  the 
strife  who  can  bear  victory  with  modesty,  and  defeat 
without  recrimination.  The  French  never  suffer  a 
defeat  without  saying  "Nous  sommes  trahis ;"  and 
there  are  some  exhibitors  who  can  never  recognise 
their  being  out  of  the  race  without  finding  fault  with 
somebody — mostly  the  judges — and  attributing  their 
want  of  success  to  any  cause  but  the  right  one — the 
inferiority  of  their  flowers. 

Well,  the  trees  and  bushes  are  put  away,  the  cards 
returned  to  their  drawers,  and  the  lists  are  being 
scanned  as  to  what  to  order  for  the  ensuing  season, 
and  notes  made  as  to  Roses  to  be  rejected  and  re- 
placed by  better  sorts  ;  and  here  let  me  say,  what,  a 
boon  to  all  intending  exhibitors  is  the  new  catalogue 
of  the  National  Rose  Society,  the  result  of  arduous 
and  long-continued  labours.  There  are  set  down  by 
the  best  judges  both  in  our  own  country  and  on  the 
Continent  the  names  and  characteristics  of  the  best 
hybrid  perpetual  and  Tea  Roses  in  growth  ;  and  as 
we  like  to  know  everything  about  things  we  value, 
curiosity  is  gratified  by  finding  the  name  of  the 
raiser,  time  sent  out,  and  a  number  of  other  par- 
ticulars. Roses  which  are  too  much  alike  will  be 
found  bracketed  together,  and  everything  has  been 
done  to  give  a  faithful  guide  to  all  who  may  like 
enter  the  tented  field,  while,  by  avoiding  those  few 
that  are  described  as  "best  on  maidens,"  which  im- 
plies a  delicacy  of  constitution,  the  lover  of  the  Rose 
who  is  not  an  exhibitor  may  find  a  clue  to  what  will 
best  make  the  garden  gay. 

And  now,  as  the  exhibitor  looks  back  on  the  past 
season,  he  puts  to  himself  the  question — What  new 
Roses  have  I  seen  that  are  to  replace  the  old  ones  ? 
— can  I  fix  upon  any  that  have  with  regal  authority 
said  "  You  must  give  me  a  place  in  your  garden  ?  " 
I,  running  over  a  number  of  exhibitions  and  a  num- 
ber of  stands  of  new  Roses,  must  advisedly  say  that  I 
have  seen  none.  The  Roses  of  last  autumn  have  been 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  No  Etoile  de  Legove 
has  been  shown  ;  this  I  believe  to  be  in  its  favour,  for 
it  indicates  that  those  who  have  seen  it  are  so  satisfied 
with  its  excellence  that  they  have  been  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  the  smallest  chance  of  propagating  it.  This 
may  give  an  idea  as  to  what  a  Rose  has  to  go  through, 
and  consequently  if  a  bloom  is  shown  it  may  be 
supposed  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  concerning  it, 
at  any  rate  to  condemn  it.  One  Rose  nurseryman 
had  in  a  dozen  of  it  last  autumn,  but  has  now  1500 
plants  ready  to  send  out.  If  a  Rose  stands  all 
this,  and  is  shown  in  anything  like  good  form,  there 
can  be  no  question,  I  think,  as  to  its  excellence. 
The  only  other  foreign  Roses  of  18S1  that  have  been 
shown  in  anything  like  good  condition  were  Roseriste 
Jacobs.  It  was  well  shown  at  one  or  two  places, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  vigorous  Xavier 
Olibo  ;  if  so  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  have  some- 
thing like  that  grand  flower,  but  with  a  better  consti- 
tution. Madame  Isaac  Pereire,  which  has  Bourbon 
blood  in  it,  so  much  so  as  to  be  called  a  hybrid  Bourbon 
Souvenir  de  Madame  Alfred  Vey.  But  they  were  none 
of  them  such  good  Roses  as  to  cause  one  to  say,  This 
is  a  grand  addition  to  our  Roses. 

It  is  extremelydifncult,  in  speakingof  English  Rosea 
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to  know  which  are  really  such.  The  custom  of  buying 
Roses  in  France  and  then  sending  them  out  here  with 
an  English  name  attached  to  them,  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  their  origin,  is,  to  say  the  very 
least,  misleading.  Some  of  the  French  Rose  growers 
cry  out  at  this,  and  go  so  far  as  to  say  we  have  never 
raised  a  Rose  in  this  country  and  never  shall;  this, 
however,  is  like  a  good  many  of  the  evil  doings 
ascribed  to  perfidious  Albion,  although  the  practice  I 
have  alluded  to  gives,  no/loubt,  the  groundwork  on 
which  it  is  founded.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  Rose, 
for  it  is  no  indication  when  a  thing  has  been  sent  out 
by  any  person  that  it  was  raised  by  him,  but  it  is  more 
misleading  in  the  Rose  than  in  any  other  flower.  Nor 
can  I  understand  the  rationale  of  it ;  no  possible  glory 
can  be  connected  with  sending  out  a  Rose  under  false 
colours.  Of  the  Roses  sent  out  by  English  growers 
few  have  made  a  very  decided  hit ;  perhaps  the  best 
is  Mrs.  Jowitt,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Cranston.  It  is  a 
vigorous-growing  Rose,  of  good  form  and  character  ,* 
indeed  the  best  box  of  it  I  have  seen  was  staged  next 
to  a  box  of  Alfred  Colomb,  and  it  was  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  them.  If  with  the  character  it  retains, 
as  I  believe  it  will,  a  vigorous  growth,  it  will  be  a 
grand  acquisition.  Of  Mr.  George  Paul's  two  Roses, 
George  Baker  and  Brightness  of  Cheshunt,  one  can 
only  say  that  the  former  is  very  like  Dupuy  J  amain  ; 
whether  it  will  be  better  than  that  fine  flower  remains 
to  be  seen.  Brightness  of  Cheshunt  will  not  be,  I  fancy, 
anything  but  a  garden  Rose,  unless,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  Mr.  George  Paul's  Roses,  it  improves.  Of 
Mr.  William  Paul's  Roses,  Lady  Sheffield,  a  bright 
and  pleasing  shade  of  pink,  is  likely  to  prove  useful, 
but  as  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  established  itself 
very  firmly. 

Without  running  at  all  into  sentiment,  and  that 
everlasting  twaddle  which  seems  to  some  minds  to  be 
inseparable  to  anything  about  the  Rose,  one  cannot 
look  back  on  another  season  without  wondering  at 
the  immense  enthusiasm  excited  by  this  universal 
favourite.  Of  what  other  flower  can  it  be  said  that 
there  are  at  least  twenty  exhibitions  held  in  its 
honour? — while  in  many  others  it  forms  the  main  attrac- 
tion of  the  exhibition.  What  other  flower  can  tell  of 
as  many  growers  and  exhibitors  ?  Thus,  I  am  informed 
that  at  the  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  there  were 
upwards  of  four  hundred  entries  sent  in  by  more  than 
one  hundred  exhibitors,  of  whom  more  than  sixty 
were  prizetakers ;  and  yet  withal  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  as  yet  seen  its  full  development,  for  I  cannot 
think  that  we  can  call  the  last  season  a  thoroughly  good 
Rose  year.  The  cold  weather  in  June  checked  the 
growth  and  held  the  buds  in  check  for  a  long  time. 
Where  high  cultivation  is  carried  out,  as  with  the 
Rose,  and  the  trees  are  full  of  sap,  then  a  check  such 
as  they  experienced  is  the  more  injurious  to  them. 
No  thoroughly  good  place  has  been  found  for  a 
metropolitan  exhibition  :  the  dirty,  shabby  arcades  at 
South  Kensington,  the  torn  and  faded  baize  and  the 
complete  dishabille  character  of  the  whole  entourage 
were  not  fit  accompaniments  for  such  an  exhibition  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  desired  that  if  the  National 
Rose  Society  should  go  there  again,  something  may  be 
done  more  worthy  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  of  the  Rose. 

Those  who  have  frequented  Rose  shows  for  some 
years  must  have  been  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  great 
increase  of  Tea  Roses  at  all  the  exhibitions ;  the 
truth  is,  that  what  with  the  introduction  of  a  hardier 
race,  and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
grown  in  the  southern  counties  quite  as  easily  as 
hybrid  perpetual^,  many  persons  who  had  been 
frightened  at  them  before  now  grow  them  successfully ; 
and  their  refinement  of  character,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  thoroughly  perpetual,  giving  as  fine  blooms 
in  September  as  they  do  in  June,  and  with  the  utmost 
profusion,  ought  to  ensure  them  a  widely  extended 
patronage. 

No  belter  way  has  been  devised  for  showing  the 
Rose  than  in  stands  on  green  moss,  and  when  other 
plans  have  been  attempted  they  have  been  used  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  been  put  on  one  side.  People 
wish  to  see  the  Rose  individually,  and  there  is  DO  plan 
so  well  adapted  for  that  purpose  as  that  which  has 
now  existed  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Nor  are  the  English  Rose  growers  very  likely  to 
give  us  much  this  autumn- — for  although  one  or  two 
certificates  have  been  awarded,  yet  the  exhibitors  have 
not  on  further  trial  thought  them  worthy  of  being  sent 
out ;  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
fur  a  new  Rose  has  not  been  awarded,  although  several 
flowers  have  been  shown  for  it,  but   it   was  I   believe 


felt  that  it  should  not  be  given  except  to  something  of 
real  excellence.  Mr.  Bennett  has  exhibited  Her 
Majesty,  of  which  I  think  well  ;  it  is  a  large  light  Rose 
somewhat  of  the  Captain  Christy  type.  Mr.  Frelling- 
ham  exhibited  some  seedlings  at  Darlington,  but  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  them.  Mr.  W.  Paul  has 
exhibited  a  light  Rose,  Queen  of  Queens,  of  which  he 
thinks  more  highly  than  others  do  apparently,  for 
although  submitted  to  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  to  the  National  Rose 
Society,  it  has  not  been  awarded  a  certificate.  If  I  am 
informed  rightly,  it  is  of  French  origin,  and  was  raided 
by  Robert  Morren.  I  gather  from  (he  reports  which  I 
have  received  from  those  who  have  visited  the  Rose 
gardens  in  France  that  there  is  nothing  of  especial 
interest  there,  indeed  when  one  thinks  over  the  some 
200  Roses  that  have  been  sent  out  from  the  Continent 
since  1S79,  there  are  really  only  two  or  three 
that  can  be  considered  real  additions  to  our  lists. 
A.  K.  Williams  and  Gabriel  Luizet  are  of  older  in- 
troduction—  1S77  :  this  is  but  a  "  small  piece  of  bread 
for  such  an  intolerable  quantity  of  sack,"  and  ought 
to  make  us  cautious  in  reading  announcements  of  novel- 
ties, but  the  desire  for  having  something  new  en- 
courages raisers  to  feed  the  desire,  and  even  although 
failure  is  the  result  yet  still  hope  springs  up  of  some- 
thing that  is  yet  to  excel  our  prima  donna  at  the 
present.    Wild  Rose. 


FRUIT    NOTES. 

Late  Grapes  and  Vines. — The  season  has  been 
so  cold  and  sunless  that  late  Grapes  and  Vines  will 
need  some  artificial  assistance  to  colour  and  ripen 
them  up  properly,  and  unless  this  be  done  the  one 
will  not  keep  or  be  good  in  flavour,  and  the  other 
will  not  be  in  condition  for  showing  fruit  again  next 
year,  as  much  of  the  fertility  of  the  Vine  depends  on 
the  maturity  and  state  of  the  wood.  If  unripe  it  will 
be  soft  and  pithy  and  the  buds  will  not  plump  and 
harden,  and  the  young  shoots  made  under  such  cir- 
cumstances when  the  time  arrives  for  them  to  put 
forth  are  almost  sure  to  be  barren,  or,  if  not  actually 
barren,  the  shows  they  make  are  a  mixture  of  bunches 
and  tendrils  that  curl  and  twist  in  a  way  provoking 
to  see.  To  prevent  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
fires  should  be  started  at  once,  but  these  must  be 
managed  with  great  care,  and  air  given  at  the  same 
time,  or  much  harm  will  result.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  when  there  is  warmth  in  the  heating  apparatus, 
aqueous  vapours  are  drawn  out  from  the  internal 
border  or  floor  of  the  house,  which  vapours  rise,  and 
as  a  natural  result  condense  on  any  cold  surface, 
and  this  is  why  it  is  that  bunches  of  Grapes  become 
steamed  over  during  early  morning  if  the  house  they 
are  in  remains  closed.  Although  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  air  should  be  on  during  the  ripening 
stage  of  Grapes  when  heat  is  applied,  it  is  not  much 
that  is  required,  but  only  just  a  "crack  "  or  "chink," 
as  gardeners  term  it,  on  the  back  and  front  venti- 
lators, as  that  is  sufficient  when  there  is  heat  in  the 
pipes  to  keep  the  atmosphere  steadily  in  motion  and 
drive  out  all  damp.  With  a  dry  buoyant  air,  the 
ripening  process  of  both  fruit  and  wood  goes  on 
slowly  but  surely,  and  the  crude  watery  juice  in 
Grapes  is  dispelled  or  gradually  converted  into 
saccharine  matter,  without  which  Grapes  are  of 
very  inferior  quality  and  will  not  keep  ;  but 
drive  the  water  out  and  the  sugar  in,  and 
they  will  then  hang  almost  as  long  as  one  likes. 
The  time  to  fire  is  during  the  night  and  cold  dull 
days,  as  with  sun  and  a  clear  sky  artificial  heat  is  not 
needed,  indeed  it  does  considerable  harm  by  exhaust- 
ing and  distressing  the  Vines.  In  their  anxiety  to 
ripen  Vines,  I  have  known  young  gardeners  reduce 
the  foliage,  which  is  the  greatest  mistake  possible, 
unless  the  foliage  happens  to  be  that  of  aftergrowth  or 
laterals,  as  every  new  leaf  is  of  consequence,  and  all 
are  wanted  to  elaborate  the  sap  and  build  up  the 
wood.  Laterals  are  an  evil,  and  should  never  be 
allowed  to  form,  as  they  not  only  interfere  with  the 
principal  leaves  by  crowding  and  overshadowing  them, 
but  they  rob  the  buds  at  the  base,  which,  when  there 
are  laterals,  are  small  and  flat,  whereas  without 
them  they  stand  out  prominent  and  bold,  like  those 
of  a  Chestnut  in  spring.  As  regards  the  colouring  of 
Grapes,  it  is  singular  that  what  suits  black,  is  against 
the  finishing  of  white,  as  with  the  former  the  shade  and 
shelter  of  the  foliage  is  necessary,  but  to  think  of  per- 
fecting Muscats  under  a  canopy  of  leaves  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  To  get  that  rich,  golden  tint  in  ll.e 
skin  they    must  have   sun   and   light,    which,    acting 


together,  gradually  change  the  green  tinge  into  one 
of  fine  amber,  and  at  the  same  time  impregnate  the 
berries  with  that  delicious  musky  aroma.  The  way 
then  to  manage  Muscats  after  they  have  passed  a  cer- 
tain stage — that  is,  when  they  are  fully  swelled— is  to 
draw  the  leaves  carefully  aside  so  as  to  expose  the 
bunches,  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  so  doing  will  soon 
be  seen  in  the  changing  appearance  of  the  skins  as 
compared  with  others  less  favoured,   y.  Shtppard, 

Apple,  Hawthoknden.— As  showing  the  remark- 
able productiveness  of  this  excellent  variety,  we  have 
lately  been  favoured  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons 
with  a  specimen  branch,  with  the  fruits  attached, 
from  their  Southfield  Nursery,  Fulham.  The  sample 
can  only  be  characterised  as  a  large  cluster  of  fruits, 
closely  packed  together,  and  big  enough  to  fill  a 
medium-sized  basket.  This  is  not  the  only  sample  of 
the  kind  we  saw  in  the  nursery  a  short  time  ago,  and 
we  should  think  if  Apples  bear  so  well  in  one  place 
they  ought  to  do  so  in  another,  soil  and  other  condi- 
tions being  favourable. 


FLOWERS    IN    SEASON. 

Calceolaria  amflexicaulis. — When  one  meets 
with  an  old  friend  after  an  absence  of  several  years 
the  meeting  is  generally  characterised  by  some  little 
display  of  feeling,  so  in  like  manner  with  flowers,  one 
can  recognise  an  old  friend  a  long  way  off  and  is 
pleased  to  meet  with  it.  We  recognised  this  fine 
old  variety  of  Calceolaria  in  the  grounds  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  a  few  days  ago  at  a  distance,  and 
once  more  cultivated  a  closer  acquaintance,  which 
revealed  the  fact  that  time  has  not  altered  its  many 
fine  qualities  for  massing  in  the  flower  garden.  Many 
years  ago  it  used  to  be  largely  grown  in  Scotland,  as 
it  still  is  in  Wales,  and  but  very  few  examples  of  it 
are  seen  in  England,  and  this  we  cannot  help  thinking 
is  to  be  regretted,  considering  that  it  makes  an  autumn 
bed  of  the  most  pleasing  character.  The  colour  is 
canary-yellow  or  straw-coloured,  and  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  late  flowerer  it  is  especially  adapted  for 
autumn  bedding. 

Begonia  fuchsioides.— We  have  often  drawn 
attentim  to  the  extreme  beauty  and  usefulnes  of  this 
fine  old  plant,  but  have  seldom  seen  it  in  better  form 
than  we  did  lately,  covering  a  circular  trellis  20  feet 
high,  in  a  pleasing  and  natural-like  manner  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  the  latter  drooping  as  they  are 
wont  to  do  when  not  too  tightly  fastened,  and  looking 
bright,  graceful,  and  effective. 

Begonia  ascotensis.— Still  another  character  to 
be  chronicled  in  favour  of  this  most  serviceable 
Begonia.  As  seen  in  the  flower  garden  at  Witley 
Court  about  a  year  ago,  we  thought  we  saw  it  in  its 
best  dress,  as  no  doubt  we  did,  as  far  as  outdoor 
cultivation  is  concerned,  but  as  a  pot  plant  or  wall 
creeper  it  is  likely  to  be  still  more  extensively  used  by 
gardeners.  Grown  near  to  the  glass,  and  under  the 
full  influence  of  sun  and  light,  the  colour  is  red,  but 
cultivated  under  partial  shade,  as  in  a  conservatory, 
the  flowers  change  to  a  most  beautiful  light  shade  of 
pink — indeed,  so  light  that  one  could  hardly  believe 
it  to  be  the  same  plant.  It  promises  to  make  a  close 
rival  as  a  creeper  to  B.  fuchsioides,  and  will  grow 
nearly  as  high,  if  liberally  treated  at  the  roots. 

Passiflora  cclrulea. — There  is  no  portion  of 
our  glass  structures  more  neglected  or  that  looks  more 
naked  than  the  glass  partitions  dividing  ranges  of 
houses  into  compartments,  nor  does  there  appear  lo 
be  much  effort  made  to  clothe  them  as  they  might 
be.  It  is  not  practicable  in  all  cases  to  cultivate 
delicate  creepers  in  such  situations,  but  we  can  vouch 
for  it  that  the  above  plant  will  grow  and  flower  well, 
and  look  fresh  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata.— One  of  the  best  and 
showiest  of  herbaceous  plants  for  border  decoration 
from  early  summer  to  late  in  the  autumn.  In  a  rich 
deep  border  it  is  almost  a  perpetual  bloomer  until  cut 
down  by  frost,  and  its  bright  golden-yellow  blossom. 
are  more  effective  just  now  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  when  there  are  more  flowers  of  a  similar 
shade  of  colour  in  flower  gardens  and  borders.  We 
lately  saw  it  in  perfection  in  Mr.  Wolley  Dod's  garden. 

Scabiosa  caucasica. — When  seasons  are  unfavour- 
able  to  the  development  of  colour  in  foliage  plants  and 
people  keep  on  grumbling  fmm  day  to  day,  they  do  not 
always  sec  that  what  may  be  injurious  in  one  reaped 
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may  do  good  in  another.  Is  not  this  the  case  at 
present  ?  It  is  true  foliage  plants  in  general  have  not 
even  once  assumed  their  brightest  tints,  but  we  are  in 
some  degree  compensated  for  this  in  the  second  (lower- 
ing of  many  herbaceous  and  border  plants.  We  saw 
the  above  plant  beautifully  in  flower  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  new  herbaceous  border  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  its  charming  blue  or  mauve  flowers  having  a 
peculiar  richness  about  them  which  is  only  seen  when 
the  plants  are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 

Globba  atrosanguinea.  —  This  pretty  stove 
plant,  nice  examples  of  which  are  flowering  freely  at 
Kew,  is  a  recent  addition  to  European  gardens.  It 
was  introduced  from  Borneo  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
through  their  collector,  Mr.  Burbidge.  It  grows  about 
I  or  1.;  foot  in  height,  has  slender  stems,  and  dark 
green  leaves.  The  large  flowerless  bracts,  the  rachis 
and  branches,  as  well  as  the  calyces,  are  a  bright  red, 
the  corolla  being  pale  yellow.  A  good  figure  of  this 
interesting  species  is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Botanical  Ma  j 


HARDY    ORCHIDS. 

In  the  great  Orchidaceous  family  there  are  species 
of  very  varied  habit  and  requirement.  While  the 
larger  portion  are  indigenous  to  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  globe,  epiphytal  as  well  as  terrestrial  in  their  dis- 
position, there  is  also  a  large  number  of  species  found 
in  warm  and  cool  temperate  regions  that  are  almost 
exclusively  terrestrial.  Some  few  occur  in  sub-arctic 
regions.  A  goodly  number  of  species,  including 
several  genera  of  peculiar  interest  structurally,  are 
found  in  Britain,  some  of  them  being  fairly  showy 
plants;  while  in  middle  and  southern  Europe  many 
occur  even  more  handsome  and  well  worth  our 
attention  as  cultivators.  The  genera  Orchis  and 
Ophrys  are  in  this  respect  particularly  rich,  affording 
many  species  which,  with  liberal  culture,  are  very 
showy.  The  genus  Cypripedium,  too,  gives  us  many 
kinds  which  are  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  and 
some  of  them  can  vie  with  their  exotic  congeners  for 
the  laurels  of  beauty.  Take  for  instance  the  North 
American  C.  speclabile,  what  have  we  among  exotic 
Cypripedia  to  surpass  it  in  beauty?  and  in  the 
blood-stained  Siberian  C.  guttatum,  we  have  another 
plant,  at  once  distinctive  in  coloration  and  decidedly 
showy.  Again,  the  great  cool  regions  of  the  western 
hemisphere  yield  a  very  large  number  of  lovely 
species,  the  majority  of  which  have  never  been  grown 
in  this  country.  Many  of  them  have  been  introduced 
again  and  again,  but  they  have  never  received  the 
attention  which  they  merit.  The  late  Mr.  Joad,  of 
Wimbledon,  had  a  collection  of  hardy  and  temperate 
Orchids  which  was  very  rich,  as  he  not  only  pur- 
chased all  he  could  secure,  but  himself  largely  col- 
lected the  South  European  kinds,  and  made  a  special 
effort  to  cultivate  them  successfully.  I  frequently  saw 
at  Oakfield  beautiful  little  masses  of  scarce  species, 
but  seldom  seen  under  similar  circumstances. 

A  very  large  number  of  introduced  species  is  quite 
capable  of  withstanding  the  low  temperature  which 
we  experience  in  this  country,  and  yet  we  frequently 
lose  them  after  the  winter.  The  cause  of  this  in 
many  instances  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  rigour  of 
our  winters,  but  in  the  prevalence  of  moisture  during 
the  fall  and  winter  when  the  plant  is  in  an  inactive 
stale,  while  the  absence  of  a  protecting  layer  of  snow, 
and  the  alternations  of  cold,  moisture,  and  compara- 
tive warmth,  are  all,  in  their  turn,  injurious.  Con- 
sequently, they  are  placed  under  circumstances  dis- 
similar to  those  under  which  they  exist  in  their 
natural  homes.  Hence  the  importance  of  providing 
for  many  of  our  choice  introduced  plants  some  pro- 
tection in  a  dormant  state  from  the  excessive  amount 
of  moisture  we  almost  invariably  get  in  this  country, 
and  in  the  case  of  Orchids  which  can  endure  a  much 
lower  degree  of  temperature  than  they  are  likely  to 
experience  with  us,  the  slightest  protection  to  ensure 
dryness  at  the  root  would  be  sufficient  to  guarantee 
the  security  of  many  through  the  winter  which  are 
so  frequently  lost. 

It  would  certainly  not  be  at  all  a  difficult  matter 
with  the  present  facilities  for  obtaining  plants  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  globe  to  make  up  a  col- 
lection of  150  species  and  varieties  which  could, 
with  the  methods  of  cultivation  described  below, 
be  treated  successfully,  and  at  a  nominal  cost  in 
comparison  to  that  of  an  equal  number  of  tender 
species,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  differ- 


ence in  the  after-expenses  incurred  by  their  continued 
cultivation  1  The  cultural  remarks  below  are  strictly 
practicable,  and  with  such  treatment  as  recommended 
a  large  number  may  be  grown  to  perfection.  A  cold 
pit  or  frame  is  a  valuable  adjunct  even  where  a 
good  bed  is  prepared,  and  in  places  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  cultivate  them  in  pots  a  frame  is  more 
particulary  necessary  as  the  result  is  much  more 
encouraging. 

Cultivation  in  Bess, — In  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  these  plants,  three  essential  or  primary 
points  must  be  recognised — viz.,  position,  drainage, 
and  soil.  With  regard  to  the  former,  that  should  be 
one  that  is  shaded  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  the  early  morn- 
ing and  evening  sun  being  rather  more  beneficial 
than  otherwise.  Shade  afforded  by  shrubs  or  trees 
is  much  preferable  to  that  of  a  wall ;  a  cool  damp 
bank  under  trees  is  just  the  place  to  suit  them, 
with  necessary  modifications  in  the  preparation  of 
suitable  soil,  with  a  bed  at  the  base  for  the  kinds 
which  require  more  moisture.  As  to  drainage, 
this  is  of  great  importance,  and  should  be  perfect, 
so  as  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  pure  and  sweet  condition'; 
and  to  prevent  anything  like  stagnant  and  superfluous 
moisture  from  accumulating  about  the  base  of  the 
plants.  The  kind  of  soil  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bed  is  a  primary  matter  of  importance.  There  is 
need  for  two  distinct  mixtures  of  soil  in  making  the 
bed  for  the  requirements  of  the  various  species 
intended  for  cultivation.  The  first  should  be  com- 
posed of  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  in  equal  parts, 
with  an  addition  of  charcoal  broken  up  finely,  for  such 
as  the  Cypripedia  and  others,  while  the  other  should 
be  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  fine  pieces 
of  chalk  or  old  mortar  rubbish  in  equal  parts,  with 
some  coarse  sand  added,  for  such  as  the  Orchises, 
Ophrys,  &c.  The  depth  of  the  soil  should  be  from 
12  to  18  inches  above  the  drainage,  so  as  to  allow 
plenty  of  room  for  the  free-rooting  kinds  like  the 
Cypripediums.  The  species  described  below  pre- 
ferring the  loamy  compost  will  be  marked  with  an 
asterisk  (*),  while  those  requiring  some  protection 
during  the  dormant  state  from  excessive  wet  are 
marked  thus  (f). 

Cultivation  in  Frames.— This  method  we  can 
heartily  recommend,  as,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  a  great 
provision  against  probable  loss  of  the  rarer  and  more 
delicate  kinds.  In  all  cases  where  practicable  the 
system  of  frame  cultivation  should  be  adopted  as  well 
as  that  of  cultivating  them  in  a  bed  outside,  as  then 
the  more  hardy  and  vigorous  kinds  could  be  grown  out- 
side, while  those  o(  the  more  delicate  constitution 
could  find  a  home  in  the  frame.  There  are  two 
modes  of  frame  cultivation,  both  of  which  are  com- 
mendable. A  bed  may  be  formed  similar  to  the  one 
outside,  in  which  the  desired  species  can  be  planted, 
or  they  may  be  grown  in  pots,  which  is  a  most 
interesting  method.  For  this  purpose,  pots  varying 
in  size  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  par- 
ticular kind  must  be  employed.  The  48  and  32- 
sized  pots  are  very  useful  and  well  adapted  for  most  of 
them,  until  large  specimens  are  formed,  when  corre- 
sponding provision  must  be  made  for  them.  In  all 
cases  the  pots  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  well 
drained,  with  not  less  than  2  inches  in  depth  of  crocks 
in  the  dS-sized  pots,  and  more  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  pots,  which  should  be  covered  with  moss  or 
coarse  pieces  of  peat.  A  compost  similar  to  that 
employed  in  the  beds  should  be  used  in  potting, 
according  to  the  species.  The  plants  should  not  be 
potted  very  firmly,  especially  those  not  requiring  the 
loamy  compost  ;  those  delighting  in  the  latter  may  be 
more  firmly  potted,  as  they  are  usually  found  in  posi- 
tions where  the  soil  is  close  and  firm.  They  should 
be  annually  repotted  in  spring  before  active  growth 
commences,  after  which,  to  give  them  a  cleanly  and 
fresh  appearance,  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be 
covered  with  active  sphagnum  moss,  when  the  pots 
should  be  placed  upon  other  inverted  pots  in  the  frame. 
If  the  bottom  of  the  frame  is  covered  with  moss,  it 
will  be  beneficial,  as  it  will  constantly  furnish  a  moist 
and  cool  atmosphere.  Constant  ventilation  is  neces- 
sary, and  is  best  obtained  by  tilting  the  lower  part  of 
the  lights,  and  in  shady  weather,  or  during  the  night, 
the  lights  may  be  removed  entirely,  providing  the  plants 
do  not  receive  a  superfluous  amount  of  moisture,  as 
during  activity  Uzz  ventilation  will  be  most  advan- 
tageous in  promoting  sturdy  growth,  and  as  a 
means  of  lengthening  the  flowering  period.  With 
regard  to  watering,  which  must  not  be  neglected, 
more  especially  during  the  growing  season,  with  good 
drainage  they  may  receive  a  copious  supply  without 
injury,  but  while  in  a  dormant  condition,  only  suffi- 


cient to  keep  the  roots  in  a  moist  state  will  be  neces- 
sary, as  the  baking  process,  which  is  often  resorted  to 
with  plants  at  rest,  would  in  this  case  be  most 
injurious.  A  choice  selection  of  the  rarer  hardy 
Ferns  might  be  associated  with  them,  and  would 
give  additional  charms  to  the  trame.  The  same  rule 
holds  good  with  regard  to  shade  in  the  case  of  the 
frame  as  advised  for  the  position  of  the  bed  :  if  it 
is  in  a  naturally  shady  position,  so  much  the  better, 
if  not,  artificial  shading  must  be  provided  during  sun- 
shine, by  means  of  tiffany,  &c.  In  my  next  I  will 
give  an  enumeration  of  the  most  desirable  species  for 
cultivation!  Orehidophile* 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Thinning  Oak  and  Ash. — Under  this  heading 
my  former   communications  have   only   been  applic- 
able   to    Pine   and    Fir   plantations,    and    I    desire 
now  to   say    a    few    words    upon   the    thinning   of 
hard  woods.     One  primary  consideration  in  thinning 
all    kinds   and   descriptions   of   trees,    is    to    do   the 
work  so  that   no  sudden  or  severe  check  is  inflicted 
upon  the  remaining  crop.     With  even  the  most  skil- 
ful and  careful  practice  possible  it  is  probably  beyond 
our  power  entirely"to  obviate  incurring  some  evil  in- 
fluence, less  or  more,  therefore  the  utmost  that  can  be 
done  is  to  minimise  the  injury.     With  some  species  of 
trees,  as  the  Ash,  interruption  or  stagnation  of  growth 
is  absolutely  ruinous,  while  with  the  Oak  (for  many 
purposes)  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  grows  fast  or  slow, 
how  many  interruptions  it  may  encounter,  or  whether  the 
growth  is  uniformly  continuous  or  periodical  and  fitful. 
The  Oak  is  probably  the  most  accommodating  of  all 
hard-wooded  trees,  and  its  value  is  comparatively  little 
depreciated  by  artificial  treatment  such  as  pruning,  in- 
judicious thinning,  thick  or  thin  planting,  &c.  ;  while 
the  Ash,    on    the   other   hand,    is   of  all  forest  trees 
the   most   easily   influenced,  either  favourably  or  ad- 
versely, whether  by  soil,  situation,  thinning,  pruning 
or  other  treatment.     It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
so  comparatively  little   is  said  about  the  growth  and 
culture  of  the  Ash,   for  it  is   matter   of  fact   almost 
beyond    dispute  that  there  is  more  loss  to  proprietors 
occasioned   through  mismanagement  of  that  tree  than 
any  other  forest  product.     Not  only  do  the  general 
public,  but  even  many  of  those  less  or  more  concerned 
in  the  culture  of  the  Ash,  believe  it  to  be  amongst  the 
most  profitable  of  forest  trees,   and  never  once  think 
of  what  it  costs   the  proprietor  to  grow  and  bring  it 
to  maturity  or  of  the  immense  amount   of  waste  and 
worthless  wood  in  a  tree  compared  with  the  good  anil 
valuable  part  of  it.    Ash,  unless  clean  grown  and  tough 
in  quality,  is  of  no  practical  value  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses  to  which   that   wood   is  applied,  namely,  hard 
wood  (or  tools  and  implements  of  husbandry.       Now 
the  task  to  which  the  fores'erhas  to  set  himself  is  to 
grow  the  tree  with  a  proper  stem  clear  of  branches, 
and  at  the  same  lime  with  sufficient  branches  in  the 
top  part  to   promote   rapid   continuous  growth,    and 
this  is  greatly  influenced   by  means  of  thinning.     In 
order  to  grow  Ash  properly  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  best  adapted,  it  should  be  planted  upon  strong  loam  or 
clay  soil  overlying  rock,   and  the  situation  should  be 
rather  sheltered  than  exposed.   It  should  also  be  grown 
in  masses  by  itself  and  not  mixed  with  other  trees,  ex- 
cept such  as  Oik,  Elm,  and  Spanish  Chestnut.  It  should 
not  be  grown  amongst  Pines  or  Firs,  and  while  not 
severely  exposed  yet  it  should  always  have  a  current  of 
air  passing  freely  through  its  groups.     In  marking  for 
thinning  an  Ash  or  any  hard- wood  plantation,  it  should 
be  done  in  the  summer  season  while  the  leaves  are  on, 
and  not  in  winter.     The  position  of  every  individual 
tree,  its   connection  with  others,  and  the  shade  and 
general  influence  each  tree  is  exercising  upon  another, 
are  better  seen  and  more  easily  remembered  by  atten- 
tion when  in  full  leaf  than  at  any  other  time.     While 
the  marking  should  be  done   in  summer,  the  cutting 
for  industrial  purposes  should  be  done  in  winter,  or  if 
any  special  mnnih  is  to  be  preferred  it  should  be  that 
of  February.     The  wood  of  the  Ash,  like  that  of  the 
Spanish  Chestnut  and  Larch,  is  good  and  useful  at  a 
very   early   age,    and    therefore  all  the  more  deserves 
early  attention.     Perhaps  the  best  and  safest  rule  for 
thinning  Ash  plantations  is  to   regulate   the  distance 
so  that  the  tree  uniformly  in  its  early  stages  of  growth 
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maintains  as  many  inches  in  girth  as  it  rises  feet  in 
height.  These  proportions  should  be  maintained  till 
the  stem  is  as  tall  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  which  is 
usually  from  12  to  20  feet.  After  that  height  is 
attained  every  tree  should  have  ample  room  for  the 
spread  of  its  branches,  so  that  the  annual  deposits  of 
wood,  or  rings  as  they  are  commonly  termed,  may 
rather  annually  increase  than  diminish  in  thickness. 
Herein  is  it  where  the  success  or  failure  in  the  growth 
of  Ash  principally  lies,  and  on  this  it  depends  mainly 
whether  the  tree  will  prove  a  success  or  a  failure,  gain 
or  loss.  The  bud  of  the  Ash  tree,  whether  young  or 
old,  is  usually  sound  and  healthy,  and  it  is  a  rare  cir- 
cumstance to  find  an  abortive  one.  The  tree,  being 
also  late  in  foliating,  escapes  early  frosts,  which  earlier 
leafing  trees  often  suffer  by.  The  leaf,  too,  except 
when  newly  expanded,  is  very  hardy,  and  seldom 
suffers  by  frost  or  cold  winds,  as  those  of  more  tender 
trees  often  do.  The  bark  of  the  Ash  is  liable  to  various 
forms  of  disease,  which  it  is  most  liable  to  when 
young  ;  indeed,  except  from  physical  injuries,  it  is 
very  rare  that  old  and  advanced  trees  contract  any 
bark  diseases.  The  bark  of  the  sapling  and  young 
tree  is  smooth  and  glassy  to  the  touch,  as  every  bird- 
nester  can  testify  to  from  experience  in  climbing,  and 
while  at  that  stage  of  growth  it  is,  as  already  said, 
liable  to  many  forms  of  disease  and  attacks  of  insects; 
yet  when  older,  and  the  bark  assumes  its  secondary 
form  and  condition,  it  is  safe  and  secure  against  all 
such.  Some  trees  with  ulcerated  bark  (as  the  Larch) 
will  heal  and  the  tree  recover,  but  not  so  with  the 
Ash,  the  ulcers  or  running  sores  of  which  seldom  or 
never  heal  up  ;  and  thus  far  the  best  thing  to  do 
when  such  blisters  are  discovered  in  a  tree  is  to  cut  it 
down  that  more  room  may  be  given  to  those  near  it. 

Nothing  connected  with  the  management  of  Ash 
plantations  is  of  greater  importance  than  carefully 
watching  when  the  trees  are  ready  to  cut.  If  not 
cut  at  the  proper  stage  of  ripeness  and  perfection 
the  loss  to  the  proprietor  may  be,  and  often  is,  almost 
incalculable.  I  know  an  Ash  plantation  of  which  I 
at  one  time  had  charge  where  the  wood  of  the  trees 
at  sixty  years  old  was  almost  as  tough  as  whalebone, 
and  the  same  trees,  or  more  properly  speaking  the 
trees  in  the  same  plantation,  after  standing  for  a  period 
of  seventy  to  seventy-five  years,  were  almost  worthless 
when  toughness  (for  which  they  were  formerly  famed) 
was  required.  Indeed,  the  trees  that  at  sixty  years 
old  were  readily  sold  at  2Ctr.  each  were  not  saleable 
at  seventy-five  years  old  at  51.  each,  the  wood  during 
these  ten  or  fifteen  years  having  become  quite  short 
and  brittle  in  the  grain.  C.  Y.  Michie,  Cullen  House, 
Cullen,  Aug.  29. 


Fowler  concludes  with  calling  attention  to  Thuia 
Lobbii — and  deservedly  most  certainly.  In  a  strong 
soil  I  am  confident  it  will  succeed.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  rapid  grower,  more  so  even  than  Pinus 
Laricio,  and  if  only  the  timber  is  good,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  trees  we  have.  Its  noble 
appearance  and  regular  pyramidal  growth  make  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable  trees  for  planting  in  clumps  in 
parks.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  planted  to 
any  veryextensive  scale,  but  here  out  of,  I  should  think, 
thirty  specimens  of  it,  there  is  not  a  sickly  or  badly- 
grown  tree.  There  yet  remain  two  Conifers  which  I 
am  somewhat  surprised  Mr.  Fowler  has  not  men- 
tioned, viz.,  Taxodium  sempervirens,  and  the  new 
Japan  Larch — Larix  leptolepis.  If  Mr.  Fowler  could 
give  me  a  visit  I  could  show  him  almost  a  wood 
of  Taxodiums  all  apparently  trying  to  ontvie  one 
another  in  growth.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the 
timber  I  must  confess  ignorance,  nor  have  I  any  book 
for  reference  on  the  subject.  The  bark  is  of  a  pecu- 
liarly soft  nature  but  of  considerable  thickness,  and  the 
stem  is  thicker  in  proportion  to  the  height  than  any 
other  Conifer  I  know.  One  tree  here,  52  feet  high, 
has  a  girth  of  7  feet  2  inches  at  a  height  of  3  feet  from 
the  base.  Some  of  the  branches  are  longer  than 
those  below,  and  give  the  eye  a  welcome  change 
from  the  regular  growth  of  the  Thuias,  Wellingtonias, 
&c.  Larix  leptolepis  is  a  comparatively  new  intro 
duction  ;  the  leaves  are  fully  an  inch  longer  than 
those  of  the  common  Larch,  and  the  bark,  as  the 
name  denotes,  is  of  a  thin  and  shiny  nature,  which 
assumes  in  the  winter  a  reddish  hue.  In  Messrs. 
Veitch's  trade  list  the  height  is  stated  to  be  from  30 — 
40  feet.  This  I  can  htrdly  believe,  as  the  growth  is 
as  rapid  as  that  of  the  old  Larch,  this  year's  leader  on 
one  of  the  trees  being  2  feet  S  inches.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  not  one  of  the  twenty-four  trees  I  have  of  it  being 
affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  severe  winters  we 
have  had  of  late.  My  trees  were  raised  from  layers,  as 
Mr.  Standish,  who  distributed  it,  was  not  able  to  pro- 
cure any  supply  of  seed  :  but  here  it  is  seeding  in 
quantity.  There  is  a  probability  that,  not  being  a 
native,  it  will  be  free  from  disease  ;  if  the  height, 
however,  does  not  exceed  40  feet  there  is  no  use  of 
thinking  any  more  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  you  can 
add,  Mr.  Editor,  whether  the  height  mentioned  is 
the  true  one  and  well  authenticated.  William  Car- 
michacl,  Ncavton,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  [The  height  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Veitch, 
who  saw  it  growing  wild  in  Japan.  Ed.] 


A  Substitute  for  the  Larch. — Your  readers 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Fowler  on  this  head.     There  is  no  one,  probably,  who 
from   experience  and  successful    cultivation   is  more 
able  lo  <peak  with  emphasis.     To  say  that  the  Larch 
is  doomed  as  a  forest  tree  is  at  least  untimely.     In 
many  places,   e.g.,  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  a  heavy 
soil  on  the    chalk,   they  are  quite  sound.      I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Fowler  that  the  tendency  to  disease 
has  not  increased  of  late  years,  and   that  the  Larch 
should  still  be  planted  to  a  limited  extent.     My  chief 
object  in  writing  is  to  join  in  recommending  Pinus 
Laricio  as  a  substitute  where  the  Larch  are  diseased. 
Many   years    ago   I    had    to  think  of  a   substitute, 
and  chose  Pinus  Laricio,   and  the  result  as  regards 
rapid  growth,  freedom  from  insect  pests,  and  disease, 
was  satisfactory  in    the  highest  degree.      The  only 
doubtful  point  is  the  quality  of  the  timber.     The  late 
James  MacNab  told  me  I  need  have  no  doubts  in  this 
respect,  and  as  Mr.  Fowler  points  out,  we  have  ample 
proof  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  timber  from  the 
extensive  forests  of  it  that  have  been  and  are  now 
being  formed  abroad.     At  the  same   time   I   experi- 
mented on  the  same  large  scale  with  Abies  Douglasii, 
and  I  can  re-echo  Mr.  Fowler's  closing  sentence  that 
"  it  is  less  promising  than  P.  Laricio  on  account  of  the 
limited  range  in  which  it  grows  freely."     Where  it 
does  grow  freely  it  certainly  ought  to  be  planted  on  a 
large  scale,  and  your  correspondents  might  do  good 
service   in  pointing  out    localities  where  it  thrives. 
As  regards  Abies  nobilis  I  cannot  speak  in  the  same 
favourable  terms  as  Mr.    Fowler,   although  from  its 
success    in    the    Highlands    he    educes    very    valid 
reasons  for  its  extensive  planting.     In  this  neighbour- 
hood, where  Douglasii  does  well,  we  can  hardly  get 
nobilis  to  live.     Here,  again,  is  a  question  that  well 
merits  an  inquiry,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  have 
the  opinion  of  some  of  our  Highland  friends.    Mr. 


in  appearance  and  ill-shaped  this  season.  Early 
Regent,  a  round  white  Potato  with  medium  haulm,  a 
good  cropper,  fine  quality,  and  likely  to  prove  a  very 
useful  market  variety  ;  in  several  parts  of  the  country 
we  have  excellent  accounts  of  this  Potato.  The 
foregoing  have  all  been  distributed  this  year  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading. 

Of  new  varieties  not  yet  distributed  we  much  liked 
the  appearance  of  an  early  white  kidney  from  Willand 
crossed  with  Bountiful,  and  named  for  the  nonce 
Sulhamstead  Abbots.  Mr.  Fenn  regards  this  as 
superior  to  any  of  the  Ashleaf  types  ;  a  great  cropper, 
very  handsome,  first  early,  and  very  productive. 
No.  5,  a  golden-leaved  variety,  obtained  from  Snow- 
flake  crossed  with  a  seedling  ;  white  kidney,  fine 
quality,  the  foliage  handsomely  spotted  and  blotched 
with  gold,  which  makes  it  quite  attractive  when 
growing.  No.  6,  coloured  kidney,  pink  skin,  flattish 
in  shape,  white  flesh,  mealy,  delicate  flavour  and 
a  good  cropper.  No.  17-1,  from  Snowflakc,  and  a 
seedling,  a  new  or  improved  Bountiful,  fine  in  colour; 
very  handsome  and  most  promising.  No.  17-2,  pro- 
visionally named  English  Ruby,  higher  coloured  than 
the  American  variety,  a  very  fine  skinned  variety  of  good 
quality.  No.  7,  Lady  Truscott,  also  from  Snowflake, 
and  a  seedling,  flattish  round,  handsome  and  of  fine 
quality.  No.  8  is  a  coloured  sport  from  Rector  of 
Woodstock,  and  is  likely  to  make  a  pretty  show 
variety,  having  all  the  good  qualities  of  Rector,  with 
the  addition  of  a  handsome  blotched  appearance. 
No.  9  has  been  named  Antagonist,  and  it  promises 
to  make  an  excellent  late  kidney  and  a  most  useful 
main  crop  variety. 

Generally,  at  Sulhamstead  the  crops  are  small, 
owing  to  the  foliage  having  died  down  before  the 
tubers  were  fully  matured  ;  but  they  are  all  free  from 
disease.  Some  of  Mr.  Fenn's  seedlings,  sent  to  Chis- 
wick  lor  trial  this  season  in  connection  with  the  com- 
petition for  seedlings  at  the  forthcoming  annual  show 
of  Potatos  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  have  been  found  very 
promising  indeed,  and  will  probably  be  seen  to 
advantage  at  Sydenham  on  September  20.  /\  D. 


POTATOS     AT     THE    COTTAGE 

FARM,    SULHAMSTEAD. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  because  Mr.  Robert  Fenn 
does  not  use  his  pen  so  assiduously  as  he  formerly 
did,  that  his  old  ardour  in  the  cause  of  Potato  im- 
provement and  culture  has  in  any  way  cooled. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  In  his  new  and  congenial 
home  at  the  Cottage  Farm  at  Sulhamstead,  he  is  still 
engaged  in  the  work  in  which  he  has  proved  so  con- 
spicuously successful,  and  of  his  last  batch  of  seedlings 
it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  some  are  surpassingly  fine. 
In  addition  to  Potato  raising  Mr.  Fenn  carries  out 
every  year  a  trial  of  some  of  the  newer  varieties,  that 
he  may  compare  their  merits  with  his  own  produc- 
tions. The  digging-fork  was  brought  into  requisition 
in  our  presence,  and  the  following  of  Mr.  Fenn's  rais- 
ing were  examined  : — Early  Border,  round  white,  with 
Ashleaf  foliage,  a  cross  between  Willand  and  Bounti- 
ful, one  of  the  best  early  round  varieties,  a  good 
cropper,  handsome  clean  sample  and  fine  quality. 
Reading  Russet,  a  flattish  round  with  a  russety-red 
skin  ;  the  product  of  a  cross  between  Bountiful  and 
Late  Rose  ;  a  good  show  Potato  of  fine  quality  and 
likely  to  be  very  useful  :  in  two  or  three  cases  where 
it  has  been  seen  on  the  exhibition  table  this  season  it 
has  had  a  rough  appearance,  as  if  the  season  did 
not  suit  it,  but  localities  materially  affect  the 
symmetry  and  appearance  of  Potatos.  Prizetaker  is 
a  very  fine  and  handsome  pink  kidney  of  the  finest 
quality  on  the  table,  but  in  common  with  some  other 
sorts  it  is  inclined  to  come  small  this  season  ;  like  the 
preceding,  it  came  from  across  between  Bountiful  and 
Late  Rose,  and  it  has  erect  foliage  of  medium  height. 
This  has  proved  one  of  the  very  best  new  Potatos  of 
the  year.  Fiftyfold,  a  variety  producing  longish 
white  tubers  of  a  roundish  shape,  though  some  incline 
to  take  the  kidney  form ;  it  came  from  the  same 
cross,  but  a  definite  judgment  on  its  merits  must  be 
reserved  for  another  season,  as  it  has  come  coarse 


mista'    floors. 


The  Gladiolus.  —  Where  it  is  intended  to  save 
seeds  of  these  the  flowers  should  be  set  by  this  time, 
else  the  weather  will  be  too  cold  to  ripen  them  well. 
The  seed-pods  that  are  near  the  ripening  stage  should 
be  watched,  and  as  soon  as  they  open  it  is  best  lo 
gather  them  to  save  the  seeds  from  being  scattered. 
Place  each  sort  separately  in  a  small  box — a  shallow 
cardboard  one  is  as  good  as  anything.  It  is  best  to 
place  them  in  an  airy  room,  where  they  will  soon  dry, 
and  be  ready  to  be  done  up  in  neat  paper  parcels  with 
the  labels  attached.  As  the  best  seedlings  come  into 
flower  they  should  be  marked  for  growing  again  ;  it 
is  also  a  good  plan  to  stir  the  ground  between  the 
rows  to  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  bulbs.  Another 
thing  of  considerable  importance  is  the  preparation  of 
the  ground.  I  have  always  found  that  where  the  beds 
were  prepared  by  trenching  and  manuring  in  Sep- 
tember the  bulbs  succeeded  much  belter  the  fol- 
lowing season.  Trench  the  ground  as  deep  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  it  without  getting  into  bad  soil,  and 
work  in  plenty  of  good  manure  during  the  operation  ; 
and  the  more  the  surface  is  forked  over  in  fine  weather 
between  now  and  planting  time  the  better. 

The  Hollyhock. — Whenever  cuttings  can  be 
obtained  they  should  still  be  taken  oil  and  be  potted 
in  small  pots,  plunging  afterwards  in  bottom-heat  ;  it 
must  be  a  mild  bottom-heat,  and  without  any  steam, 
although  sufficient  moisture  evaporating  from  the 
plunging  material  to  cause  the  dew  to  gather  in  small 
globules  round  the  edges  of  the  leaves  is  beneficial. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  save  seeds,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  decaying  flowers,  to  prevent  their  doing 
any  injury  to  the  pods  ;  watch  the  pods  also  for  a 
maggot  that  eats  into  them  ;  it  will  eat  holes  through 
the  centre  of  every  seed  in  a  pod,  destroying  them  all. 
When  the  seeds  are  ripe,  they  must  be  saved  and 
dried,  the  same  as  the  Gladioli.  If  seeds  are  not 
wanted,  cut  the  stems  down  lo  within  iS  inches  or 
2  feet  of  the  ground,  cuttings  will  then  push  freely 
from  the  base,  and  also  from  the  stem,     I  may  say 
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that  if  the  seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  the  plants 
will  flower  well  the  following  season. 

PANSIBS. — If  cuttings  have  not  yet  been  put  in, 
see  to  it  at  once,  as  it  is  now  getting  late  to  get  a 
good  display  of  them  in  the  spring.  If  the  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  inserted  early  in  August  are  ready, 
they  may  be  at  once  planted  out  in  their  flowering 
quarters.     See  p.  154  for  further  instructions. 

PlNKS, — These  should  also  be  planted  out  into  their 
(lowering  quarters  at  once,  so  that  they  may  become 
well  established  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  The 
1'ink.  likes  a  lich  light  soil  to  grow  in,  and  if  it  is  well 
worked,  so  that  it  is  in  a  nice  loose  friable  state,  the 
plants  will  be  sure  to  do  well.  The  preparation  of 
the  beds  as  described  by  some  of  the  old  growers  for 
exhibition  may  have  been  unnecessary  in  part,  but 
they  grew  large,  well-laced  blooms.  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Woolwich,  writing  twenty-five  years  ago,  says  :  — 
"  My  beds  are  prepared  as  follows  :  —  -Trench  several 
times  at  least  2  feet  deep,  then  throw  out  the  top  at 
least  6  inches,  and  in  its  place  put  3  inches  of  cow- 
dung  ;  fork  this  in  slightly,  so  as  to  incorporate  it 
wilh  the  mould  ;  fill  on  this  to  the  requisite  height 
wilh  a  compost  as  follows  : — one  part  rottencowdung, 
one  part  stiff  loam,  and  one  part  garden  mould,  wilh 
a  sprinkling  of  sharp  grit." 

Polyanthuses.— We  repot  our  plants  early  in 
August,  and  by  this  time  they  are  well  established  in 
their  blooming  pots.  Instructions  have  been  previ- 
ously given  as  to  the  size  of  pots  to  use  and  the  right 
compost  to  pot  them  in.  If  the  potting  is  not  already 
done  it  should  be  seen  to  at  once.  Red-spider  and 
also  greenfly  is  troublesome  ;  see  that  it  is  removed 
by  dipping  the  leaves  in  tobacco  and  soapy  water. 
They  should  also  be  placed  in  a  shady  position  at 
least  for  a  month  longer,  when  they  may  be  removed 
into  a  more  open,  sunny  place.  J,  Douglas,  Loxford, 
Iljord. 


LIST   OF   GARDEN    ORCHIDS. 

(Cirrhopetalum  :  Continued  from  p.  172.) 

14  Cirrhoi'ETAlum  Medusae,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1842, 
t.  12;  De  Vr., ///.  d'Orch.,  t.  12,  fig.  2;  Betg. 
Hort.,  viii  ,  p.  38,  with  a  woodcut  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
4977.  Bulbophyllum  Medusa,  Rchb.  f..  Walp, 
Ann,,  vi.,  p.  262  ;  Gard.  Chron.  1842,  p.  223. 
— Singapore.  Imported  by  Loddiges.  A  very 
singular  plant,  having  brownish-yellow  red-spotted 
flowers  in  dense  heads,  wilh  the  lateral  sepals 
prolonged  into  thread-like  tails,  3 — 4  inches  long". 
Hort.  Kew. 

15.  C.  nutans,  Lindl.,  Bot.   Reg.  1839.  Misc.,  n.  118  ; 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4418.  Bulbophyllum  nutans,  Rchb. 
f.,  Walp.  Ann.,\\.,  p.  260. — Manilla.  Imported 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges  through  Mr.  Cuming. 
Flowers  straw-coloured,  in  dense  nodding  umbels. 

16.  C.  Pahudi,    DeVr,  ///.  d'Orch.,   t.   n  ;  Oudem.. 

Ncdcrl.  Plantentuin  1866,  t.  4  and  5;  Gatd. 
Chron.  1867,  p.  75.  Bulbophyllum  Pahudi, 
Rchb.  (.,  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  264  ;  Fl.  des  Serres, 
t.  1268 — 9. — ]avd.  Discovered  by  Teijsmann. 
Pseudobulbs  and  leaves  very  large  for  the  genus. 
Flowers  large,  showy  purple  and  salmon,  subum- 
bellate  ;  sepals  with  very  long  slender  tails. 

17.  C.    picturatum,    Lodd.,  Bot.    Reg.   1840,    Misc., 

n.  io5  ;  Bot.  Reg.  1843,  under  t.  49  ;  Hart.,  Farad. 
Viudob.  fasc.  15.  Bulbophyllum  picturatum, 
Rchb.  f.,  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  262. — India. 
Imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Flowers  purple, 
in  flat  umbels.     Hort.  Kew. 

18.  C.    putidum,    Teijsm.    et    Einnend  ;    Bat.    A7at. 

Tijdschr.,  xxiv.,  reprint,  p.  7. — Sumatra.  Culti- 
vated at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

19.  C.  RETUSIUSCULUM  ;  Bulbophyllum  {Cirrhopetalum) 

retusiusculuru,  Rchb.  f.,  Gard.  Chron.  1869,  p. 
1 182. — Moulmein.  Collected  by  Colonel  Benson, 
and  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Near  C. 
auratum. 

20.  C.    stramineum,  Teijsm.  et   Binnend,   Bat.  Nat. 

Tijdschr.,  xxiv.,  reprint,  p.  6. — Sumatra.  Culti- 
vated at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

sr.  C.  Thouarsii,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PI., 
p.  58;  Bot.  Reg  1838,  t.  11  ;  Bot.  Mag,  t. 
4237.  Bulbophyllum  longi/lorum,  Thouars,  Orch. 
Air.,  t.  98  ;  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  260,  and  several 
other  synonyms. — This  species  has  a  wide  range 
in  the  Mascarene  Islands,  Java,  Philippine,  and 
Society  Islands.  A  pretty  species,  with  tawny, 
purple  and  yellow  flowers  in  one-sided  umbels. 

22.  C.  tripudians,  Parish  and  Rchb.  f.,  Gard.  Chron. , 
n.s.,  v.,  p.  816. — Birma.  Introduced  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Parish,  and  flowered  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Barber  in 
1876.     Flowers  golden-yellow. 

23  C.  vaginatum,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL, 
p  59  ;  Bot.  Reg.  1842,  under  t.  12. — Singapore. 
Cultivated  by  Loddiges.  Allied  to  C.  Medusae, 
differing  in  its  flowers  being  fringed  and  not 
speckled  with  pink. 

27.  Megaclinium,    Lindl.,    Bot.    Reg.,    t.    9S9  ; 
Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch,  Fl.t  p.  47. — Flowers  borne  in  a 


single  row  along  the  middle  on  each  side  of  a  broad, 
flat  scape.  About  ten  species  inhabiting  tropical  and 
subtropical  South  Africa.  The  singular  flattened 
scape  is  a  good  distinguishing  mark  of  this  genus. 

1.  M.  BlTFO,  Lindl.,  Hot.  Reg.  1841,  Misc.,  n.  42; 
1  trd,  Chron,  1841,  p.  3  \3,  with  a  woodcut. 
Bull  ■',  Rchb.  f..    Walp.  Ami.,   vi., 

p.  258.— Sierra  Leone.  Cultivated  by  Loddiges 
in  1841.  A  very  curious  Orchid,  of  which  Lindley 
says  :  -"  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  given  snake 
to  be  pressed  flat  like  a  dried  flower,  and  then  to 
have  a  row  of  toads,  or  some  such  speckled 
reptiles,  drawn  up  along  the  middle  in  sin<;lr  rile, 
their  backs  set  up,  their  forelegs  sprawling  right  and 
left,  and  their  mouthswide  open,  with  ;i  large  purple 
tongue  wagging  about  convulsively  ;  and  a  pretty 
considerable  approach  will  be  gained  to  an  idea  ol 
this  plant." 

a.  M.  COLUBR1NUM,  Rchb.  f.,  Bonplandia,  hi.,  p.  223. 
Bulbophyllum colubrinum,  Rchb.  f.,  Walp.  Ann., 
vi.,  p.  257. — Native  country  unrecorded.  Culti- 
vated by  Messrs.  Booth,  of  Flobeck,  near  Ham- 
burgh, about  1855. 

3  M.  PALCATUM,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg,  t.  9S9.  Bulbo- 
phytium  folcahittl,  Rchb.  f.,  Walp.  Ann.,  vi., 
p.' 258.— Sierra  Leone.  Sent  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  by  Mr.  G.  Don.  Fleshy 
scape  purple  ;  flowers  yellow  ish. 

4.  M.  maximum,  Lindl  ,  Bot.  Reg,  t.  1959  ;  Bot.  Mag., 

t.  4028.  M.  flaccid-urn,  Hook.,  Cont.  Orch.  Ft., 
t.  3.  Bulbophyllum  maximum,  Rchb.  f.,  Walp. 
Ann.,  vi.,  p.  259. — Sierra  Leone.  Discovered  by 
Smeathmann,  and  subsequently  sent  to  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  who  cultivated  it  in  1836.  Scape  a  foot 
cr  more  high,  green  ;  flowers  yellow,  spotted  with 
red. 

5.  M.    MrcLANOKHAcms,     Rchb.     f.,    Gard.    Chron., 

n.s.,  iv.,  p.  162.  Bulbophyllum  melanorhichis, 
Rchb.  f.,  in  the  same  place. — West  Tropical 
Africa.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bull.  "A  botanic 
gem." 

6.  M.    OXYPTERUM,     Lindl.,    Bot.    Reg.    1839,    Misc., 

n,  10.  Bulbophyllum  oxypterum,  Rchb.  f.,  Walp. 
Ann.,  vi.,  p.  258. — Sierra  Leone.  A  fine  species, 
near  M.  maximum,  from  which  its  sharply  angled 
pseudobulbs  at  once  distinguish  it.'  Cultivated  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges. 

7.  M.     PURPURATUW,     Lindl.,     ^journ.    Linn.     Soc, 

vi.,  p.  128;  Gard.  Chron.  1873,  p.  1079; 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5936. — Western  Tropical  Africa. 
First  collected  by  Baxter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nun 
River.  The  least  ornamental  of  the  cultivated 
species.     Hort.  Kew. 

8.  M.   velu'IINUM,   Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.    1847,  under  t. 

32.  Bulbophyllum  velutinum,  Rchb.  f,,  Walp. 
Ann.,  vi.,  p.  258.— Cape  Coast  Castle.  Imported 
and  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Nearly  re- 
lated to  M.  falcatum,  from  which  its  lateral  sepals, 
velvety  inside,  distinguish  it. 
W.  B.  Hemsley. 

{To  be  continued.) 


FORD    NURSERY/ 

On  the  London  Road,  and  within  two  miles  of  the 
ancient  and  picturesque  city  of  Salisbury,  is  Ford 
Nursery,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Cross  &  Steer. 
This  establishment,  together  with  the  spacious  and 
well-appointed  seed  and  cut  flower  business 
at  8,  Canal,  Salisbury,  and  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
nursery  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city, 
has  been  founded  within  the  last  few  years  by  ihe 
senior  partner  of  the  firm.  For  many  years  previous 
to  his  going  into  business  Mr.  Cross  occupied  the 
position  of  gardener-in-chief  to  the  Hon.  Louisa  Lady 
Ashburton,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  and  in  connec- 
tion wilh  which  place  he  was  well  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  plants,  more  espe- 
cially Orchids.  That  he  has  not  lost  his  skill  the  con- 
dition of  the  young  stock  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
glass  department  at  Ford  will  amply  testify.  Of 
course  a  business  so  recently  put  in  motion  as  the  one 
under  notice  must  be  considered  as  still  in  its  infancy  ; 
but,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  de- 
veloped itself  in  that  short  period,  it  is  destined  ere 
long  to  attain  to  large  dimensions  ;  and  as  an  in- 
stance of  this  it  may  be  stated  that  Messrs.  Cross 
&  Steer  contemplate  adding  to  the  number  of 
their  glasshouses,  as  they  find  their  present  range— 
which  is  a  light  well-heated  and  ventilated  structure, 
erected  on  what  is  known  as  the  "dry  putty  prin- 
ciple," and  well  fitted  up  with  stages  and  suspension 
shelves— inadequate  to  the  increasing  requirements  of 
their  business. 

The  objects  that  attracted  my  attention  most  in  my 
stroll  through  the  houses  some  time  since  were  the  nice 
young  plants  of  Anlhurium  Scherzerianum  in  variety 
and  quantity,  and  amongst  them  one  named  Talmcri, 
characterised  by  the  rich  colour,  flatness  and  size 
of  spathe,  which  on  the  original  plant  attained  a 
length  of  7  inches.  Of  Orchids  there  is  a  nice  lot  of 
imported  bulbs  in  3  inch  pots  breaking  profusely  in  a 
cool  temperature  house.      These  include  the  follow- 


ing varieties  amongst  others  :  —  Masdevallia  Ilout- 
teana,  M.  chimera,  M.  Ilarryana,  Odontoglossums  in 
variety,  Callleyas,  Cu'logynes,  Cypripediums  (includ- 
ing Spicerianum),  and  Disa  grandillora  growing  like 
a  weed.  Whilst  referring  to  the  Orchids,  which  look 
very  healthy,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  Orchid 
growers  to  state  that  last  year  Messrs.  Cross  &  Steer 
exposed  some  of  their  plants  to  the  full  influence  of 
the  sun,  and  that,  too,  under  an  almost  uninterrupted 
sheet  of  glass,  and  with,  Mr.  Cross  avers,  consider- 
able benefit  to  the  plants.  As  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves, my  attention  was  directed  to  a  plant  of  Onci- 
dium  aurosum  imported  four  years  since,  and  to  the 
dillerence  between  the  size  of  the  imported  bulb  and 
of  that  of  those  made  the  two  following  years  in  the 
shade  and  of  the  one  made  last  year  under  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  —  that  is  to  say,  without 
any  shading  having  been  applied  to  the  glass  during 
bright  sunshine.  The  difference  is  very  marked, 
and  is  worthy  of  consideration,  as  the  result  will 
show — viz.,  that  while  the  bulbs  made  the  second 
and  third  year  after  importation  are  little  more 
than  half  the  size  of  the  imported  bulb,  the  latter 
and  the  one  made  last  year  under  the  conditions 
already  related  are,  to  all  appearance,  identical  in  size. 

In  the  furnishing  department,  amongst  other  good 
things,  I  noticed  a  few  plants  of  Grevillea  Manglesii, 
which,  owing  to  the  pretty  foliage,  white  flowers,  and 
graceful  habit,  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  green- 
house, especially  where  the  furnishing  of  inner  halls, 
&C,  is  a  matter  of  consideration. 

In  the  same  house  I  noticed  a  new  Fuchsia  "hybrid 
perpetual" — a  cross  between  Fulgens  and  Rose  of 
Castille,  which  partakes  strongly  of  both  parents, 
and,  as  its  name  implies,  is  said  to  be  continually  in 
flower,  and  on  this  account  is  deserving  of  passing 
notice  ;  as  also  are  the  following  varieties  of  tree 
Carnations —  viz.,  Grenadier,  Scarlet,  white  Fini- 
briata  (which  are  said  to  be  two  good  winter-flower- 
ing varieties),  and  outside  and  in  front  of  this  house, 
planted  in  rows  a  goodly  distance  apart,  is  a  large 
and  well-grown  batch  of  plants  of  The  Governor— .a 
variety  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type,  and 
introduced  to  commerce  last  autumn  by  Messrs.  Cross 
&  Steer. 

In  passing  through  the  frame-ground  to  have  a  peep 
at  the  stock  of  standard  and  dwarf  Rose  trees,  I 
noticed  large  quantities  and  varieties  of  annuals  nearly 
ready  for  transmission  to  various  parts  of  the 
country.  All  the  ranks  of  Roses,  which  were 
making  a  kindly  growth  and  in  good  condition,  are 
heavily  mulched  with  manure  from  the  cowyard  ;  and 
to  the  combined  influence  of  this  and  the  good  soil 
may  be  attributed  the  fine  condition  of  the  trees. 
Dahlias  and  Gladioli  are  also  somewhat  largely 
grown  at  Ford,  and  respecting  which  my  notes  would 
be  incomplete  without  reference  being  made  to  a 
batch  of  the  golden-leaved  variety  of  Lysimachia 
Nummularia,  a  pretty  rock  plant.    Visitor. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 

Fowls  Moulting. — The  period  of  moulting  de 
pends  a  good  deal  on  age  and  weather.  Birds  which 
were  not  hatched  until  late  last  year  will  not  moult 
until  late  this  year  ;  and  very  old  birds  are  generally 
longer  in  casting  their  feathers  than  ordinary  early 
ones.  All  do  not  moult  at  ihe  same  time,  and  fowls 
are  differently  affected  by  it.  Some  become  naked 
in  a  very  few  days,  others  keep  dropping  their  feathers 
for  weeks  ;  some  appear  sick  and  in  bad  health  while 
in  moult,  hardly  taking  any  food ;  and  some  hens  stop 
laying  whilst  others  continue  quite  fresh  and  brisk,  and 
frequently  lay  on.  The  condition  of  the  fowl  pre- 
vious to  moult  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  varia- 
tion, and  cold  wet  weather — especially  in  the  case  of 
all  crested  fowls — is  veiy  trying  to  them  in  the  time 
of  moult.  In  dry,  hot,  sunny  weather  they  get  over 
it  in  half  the  time,  and  in  much  better  condition, 
than  in  wet  and  cold. 

This  season  has  not  been  a  very  favourable  one  for 
moulting.  It  has  been  too  wet,  cold,  and  sunless  ;  and, 
to  make  up  for  this,  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
feeding.  When  new  feathers  are  being  formed  a  great 
deal  of  sap  is  being  drained  into  them,  and  good 
feeding  must  be  given  to  supply  this  ;  but  in  cold 
seasons,  and  warm  dry  ones,  the  treatment  ought  to 
be  different. 

When  our  fowls  are  moulting  in  hot  dry  weather 
we  give  them  unlimiled  quantities  of  Lettuce  and 
green  food,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  cool  and  healthy 
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this  makes  them  ;  but  in  wet  seasons  Lettuce  are  very 
apt  to  bring  on  diarrhcea,  and  drier  food  should  be 
given  them.  This  season  the  staple  food  for  our  fowls 
when  moulting  has  been  Indian  Corn.  This  grain  is 
very  fattening  and  over-heating  when  given  in  large 
quantities  to  fowls  in  the  ordinary  course  of  feeding, 
but  when  moulting  in  a  cold  season  it  suits  them 
admirably,  and  should  be  generally  used.  Soft  food 
should  only  be  given  them  in  the  morning,  and  then 
it  should  be  warm.  Spices  are  too  irritating,  but 
barley  meal  mixed  up  with  ale  is  good.  This  may 
appear  to  some  as  extravagant  fare,  but  for  choice 
valuable  birds  it  is  not  so.  For  ordinary  stock  warm 
water  may  take  the  place  of  the  ale  ;  and  if  any  are 
observed  to  be  unusually  bad  during  the  moult  some 
of  Walton's  Tonic  Paste  should  be  given  them  every 
other  day.  A  piece  about  the  size  of  a  Filbert  is 
sufficient ;  it  may  be  made  into  a  little  ball,  and  be 
put  down  their  throats. 

Quickly  developed  feathers,  and  an  even  moult,  are 
most  desirable  in  the  case  of  show  fowls,  and  the 
quicker  and  better  all  fowls  are  got  through  it  the 
sooner  will  they  come  to  lay  well  again,  and  be  pro- 
fitable. A  comfortable  roosting-place  is  another  great 
help  to  a  satisfactory  result  ;  and  this,  with  good 
feeding,  will  bring  the  oldest  and  most  delicate  fowls 
successfully  through  the  moult. 

Thinning  Out. — Great  attention  should  now  be 
given  to  this  in  all  yards  where  the  most  has  to  be 
made  of  poultry.  Spring-hatched  chickens  are  now 
well  up  in  size,  and  require  much  food  and  space,  but 
to  supply  inferior  birds  with  either  of  those  to  the 
detriment  of  the  best  is  unprofitable.  Further,  the 
"  weeds  of  the  yard  "  are  often  the  most  contentious, 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  choicest  specimens. 
All  such  should  now  be  cleared  out  of  the  yards  ; 
sometimes  they  may  be  sent  to  an  adjoining  farm,  to 
run  in  the  fields,  and  become  useful  for  the  table 
by-and-bye,  and  this  is  a  very  good  way  'of  disposing 
of  them  ;  but  those  who  have  no  means  of  the  kind 
should  shut  their  inferior  birds  up  in  a  run  by  them- 
selves, and  fatten  them  up  for  the  table  as  soon  as 
possible.  Those  who  keep  good  classes  of  fowls  for 
exhibition  find  this  pay  better  than  any  other  plan, 
and  the  rule  applies  to  all  fowls.  The  first  batch  we 
cleared  from  our  yard  this  season  were  all  those  defi- 
cient in  true  colours  ;  then  those  not  perfect  in  feet 
and  combs  were  removed  ;  and  probably  there  may 
still  be  a  few  more  to  go,  as  we  are  most  particular  in 
reserving  nothing  but  the  soundest  of  birds  for  breed- 
ing stock.  Breeding  a  good  many  and  killing  a  good 
many  is  a  sure  way  of  becoming  the  owner  of  a  high- 
class  stock.  Selection,  and  not  collection,  is  a  rule 
never  out  of  our  mind  or  practice  at  this  season. 

Late  Chickens. — Those  which  were  not  hatched 
until  June  or  July  will  be  still  quite  small  compared 
with  the  March  and  April  ones,  and  if  both  lots  are 
allowed  to  run  together  the  small  ones  will  fare  badly. 
The  large  ones  are  generally  very  cruel  to  them,  and 
deprive  them  of  much  of  their  food  ;  in  fact,  the  small 
ones  have  but  a  poor  time  of  it,  and  if  it  is  wished 
that  they  should  do  any  good  they  must  be  kept  by 
themselves.  We  like  a  batch  of  late  chickens  ;  they 
come  out  in  grand  feather  and  condition  late  the  fol- 
lowing spring  or  summer,  when  the  earlier  ones  are 
disfigured  in  moulting  ;  but  we  never  bring  up  our 
late  ones  with  the  early  ones  at  this  season  ;  they  are 
packed  off  to  some  of  the  farms  on  the  estate,  where 
they  can  have  abundance  of  grain  from  the  newly- 
mown  fields,  and  probably  we  may  not  see  them 
until  the  spring,  when  we  shall  select  any  which  may 
suit  any  purpose  we  may  have  in  view,  and  give  the 
farmer  the  remainder  for  his  trouble.  Were  we 
situated  as  many  are,  that  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  could  not  be  carried  out,  we  would  give  our  late 
chickens  a  run  to  themselves,  and  we  would  strongly 
advise  others  to  do  the  same  if  the  quick  and  perfect 
development  of  their  entire  stock  is  desired. 

Sulphur  for  Fowls, — When  young  birds  which 
have  been  growing  fast  are  gaining  maturity,  or  old 
ones  require  bracing  up,  powerful  tonics  are  not  satis- 
factory in  their  permanent  effects.  They  may  purge, 
and  redden  the  combs  for  a  time,  but  a  relapse — or, 
more  properly  speaking,  a  collapse— will  occur  that 
no  poultry-keeper  will  relish  ;  but,  to  avoid  this  and 
benefit  the  fowls,  I  would  recommend  the  use  of 
sulphur.  We  have  used  it  for  our  fowls  for  some 
years  with  the  very  best  results.  About  one  tea- 
spoonful  is  allowed  for  every  dozen.  It  is  mixed  with 
their  meal  in  the  morning,  and  is  given  twice  or  three 


times  at  this  season,  and  at  other  times  when  wc  see 
it  is  wanted. 

Dust  Baths.— A  dust-bath  is  enjoyed  by  fowls  at 
all  times,  but  more  particularly  when  they  are 
changing  their  plumage,  and  access  to  it  should  be 
available  to  all.  A  dusting-shed  should  be  in  every 
yard.  It  may  be  a  few  feet  square,  according  to  the 
number  of  birds,  with  no  sides,  but  a  good  waterproof 
roof.  A  heap  of  dry  ashes  should  be  put  under  this, 
and  it  will  soon  be  seen  how  much  the  fowls  appre- 
ciate it.  No  fowls  will  thrive  if  covered  with  insects, 
and  the  dust-bath  alone  will  keep  them  away.  Dry 
ashes  should  be  used  ;  wet  material  is  no  good.  Hen- 
wife. 


UPCOTT    HOUSE, 

The  seat  of  Colonel  Harding,  is  about  three 
miles  from  Barnstaple,  and  is  justly  celebrated 
for  its  pinetum,  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  in 
North  Devon.  The  situation  is  a  high  one,  but  the 
collection  is  well  protected  by  thick  plantations  of 
Beech  and  other  trees,  and  the  margins  of  the 
boundary  borders  are  planted  with  low  flowering 
shrubs  and  hardy  Ferns.  Conspicuous  among  the 
collection  are  Turkey  and  Ilex  Oaks  of  remarkable 
size,  but  of  course  the  choicer  kinds  of  Pines  are  the 
most  noteworthy.  These  consist  of  Abies  nobilis 
(from  North  California)  over  60  feet  high,  large  speci- 
mens of  Abies  Webbiana,  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
Thuyopsis  borealis,  Cupressus  Lambertiana  (a  rapid 
grower  everywhere  in  Devonshire),  and  a  specimen  of 
Pinus  insignis,  planted  in  1S45,  which  measured 
11  feet  in  circumference  several  years  ago.  The  man 
is  still  alive  who  planted  this  tree  when  it  was  only 
2h  feet  high.  Specimens  of  Picea  Morinda  are  from 
50  to  60  feet  high,  and  beautifully  feathered  and 
proportioned.  Others  consist  of  Abies  Webbiana 
syn.  spectabilis,  large  specimens  of  the  Hemlock 
Spruce  (Tsuga  canadensis),  Abies  Nordmanniana  over 
60  feet  high,  tall  Cryptomeiias,  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
the  glaucous  variety,  Tsuga  Mertensiana  syn.  Wil- 
liamsoni  ;  and  among  these  are  dispersed  specimens 
of  the  deciduous  Magnolia  (M.  conspicua),  large 
Tulip  trees  (Liriodendron  tulipifera),  and  clumps  of 
Berberis  of  sorts,  which  give  lively  spring  effects, 
and  are  remarkably  pretty  during  the  flowering 
season. 

This  dotting  about  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  flowering 
trees  among  the  Pines  is  not  without  its  advantages 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  inasmuch  as  the  large 
leaves  of  the  Magnolias  and  Tulip  trees  give  that 
desirable  change  without  which  a  pinetum  becomes 
monotonous  to  the  eye,  however  handsome  the  trees 
may  be  in  form,  or  however  fine  their  development. 
A  specimen  that  looks  both  pretty  and  distinct  is 
Tsuga  Pattoni,  from  Upper  California,  which  has 
silvery  foliage  ;  next  to  which  are  Cedrus  atlanlica 
from  Algeria  and  Mount  Atlas,  Retir.osporas  of  sorts, 
Cupressus  Goveniana,  and  Fitzroya  patagonica,  a 
drooping  Conifer  which  is  extremely  pretty  in  habit. 
One  specimen  of  Thuyopsis  dolabrata  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  country,  but  this  statement  cannot 
be  endorsed,  as  we  know  of  specimens  at  Arlington 
Court,  only  a  few  miles  from  Upcott,  equally  good. 
Cryptomeria  elegans  also  succeeds  well,  and  gives 
variety  of  colour,  although  the  shaded  positions  which 
some  of  the  plants  occupy  is  not  exactly  appropriate. 
This  beautiful  Japanese  Conifer  we  have  seen  of  sin- 
gularly high  colour  where  it  enjoys  shelter,  and  at  the 
same  time  plenty  of  light  and  sunshine,  without  which 
its  true  colour  is  never  fully  developed.  It  should  be 
planted  in  a  rich,  open,  mellow,  well-drained  loam, 
such  as  seen  in  the  Stour  Valley,  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  it  grows  rapidly  and  colours  to  perfection. 

At  Upcott  there  is  about  2  feet  in  depth  of  rich 
natural  soil — a  free  loam,  rather  gritty  at  the  bottom 
— probably  not  so  rich  as  that  above  referred  to,  but 
closely  allied  to  it  in  general  character,  and  especially 
as  to  natural  drainnge.  Abies  cephalonica  grows 
luxuriantly,  as  do  also  many  others,  including  large 
specimens  of  A.  Pinsapo,  the  low-growing  Taxus 
adprcssa  stiicta,  and  others  of  the  same  habit.  There 
is  another  branch  at  some  distance  off,  which  is 
locally  called  the  Eastern  Pinetum,  where  specimens 
of  the  following  are  among  the  best ;— Pinus  excelsa, 
Picea  Menziesi,  Abies  Nordmanniana,  Picea  Alcocki- 
ana,  P.  polita,  the  Albert  Spruce  (Abies  Albert- 
ana),  Abies  bracteata  (from  the  Columbia  River), 
Douglas  Firs,  and  Pinus  marilima  (from  Mount  Etna 
and  the  Mediterranean). 


Leaving  the  pinetum,  we  proceed  to  the  Rook  Seat, 
a  kind  of  arbour,  or  summer-house,  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  mansion,  commanding  extensive  views 
of  the  surrounding  country.  There  is  Barnstaple 
Bridge,  which  spans  the  Taw,  in  the  distance,  and 
the  rising  heights  of  the  Cotton  Hills,  the  peaks  of 
which  are  of  such  varied  form,  and  present  such  rich 
surfaces  to  the  distant  spectator  of  green  slopes  and 
valleys,  woods  and  plantations,  and  little  groups  of 
low-growing  trees  barely  recognisable  in  the  distance. 
In  the  opposite  direction  there  is  the  broad  Atlantic, 
into  which  the  Taw  empties  itself.  There  is  the  light- 
house near  Hartland  Point,  Clovelly,  Westward  Ho! 
Northam,  and  the  little  village  of  Appledore,  which 
stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  bay,  where  the  Taw 
joins  the  Torridge. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  distant  beauties  of 
the  landscape,  for  close  around  us  are  scenes  and 
sights  equally,  if  not  more,  picturesque  —  of  slop- 
ing lawns  and  meadows,  and  huge  trees  spreading 
their  branches  over  underwood  composed  of  flowering 
shrubs  or  greensward,  such  as  is  only  seen  in  Devon- 
shire in  rich  mellow  pastures  close  to  a  lake  or  river, 
where  the  grass  is  refreshed  by  passing  vapours,  and 
vegetation  generally  stimulated  and  enriched.  We 
notice  many  things  of  interest  in  the  woods  and 
plantations,  and  the  long  borders  of  hardy  flowers 
contain  many  plants  that  are  but  imperfectly  known 
to  the  present  race  of  gardeners.  The  gardens  are  of 
the  usual  size,  in  two  divisions,  and  in  them  may  be 
seen  good  cultural  examples  of  many  kinds  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  plants,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
Mr.  Bray,  the  gardener,  is  very  successful.  But,  as  was 
observed  at  the  commencement,  it  is  the  pinetum 
which  is  the  great  attraction  at  Upcott,  and  it  is  in 
arboriculture  that  Colonel  Harding  takes  the  greatest 
delight. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 

Those  who  grow  Begonias  from  seed  should  take 
care  to  sow  nothing  but  what  is  good  in  so  far  as 
good  seed  can  be  procured  ;  and  they  should  be  sown 
as  early  as  possible  in  January,  in  a  gentle  heat,  in  an 
ordinary  propagating  pit.  The  seed  soon  germinates, 
and  the  great  advantage  of  early  sowing  is  that  a 
batch  of  the  forwardest  plants  can  be  had  in  bloom 
early  in  June,  or  even  earlier,  if  they  are  properly 
attended  to.  As  some  of  the  plants  are  more  robust 
in  growth  than  others,  so  the  seedlings  will  come 
according  to  constitution — the  more  robust  first,  the 
weaker  ones  later.  As  soon  as  the  forwardest  plants 
can  be  handled  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  stove 
pots,  and  room  is  thus  made  for  the  development  of 
the  remaining  seedlings.  To  pot  off  singly  into  small 
pots  is  the  next  process,  and  finally  into  4S-sized  pots 
to  flower  ;  for  this  size  will  be  found  quite  large 
enough  for  blooming  the  first  year,  and,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  have  by  July  plants  12  inches  and  more  in 
height,  and  as  wide  through,  with  foliage  of  a  bushy 
character,  and  producing  a  large  number  of  flowers  ; 
indeed,  by  August  capital  exhibition  specimens  can  be 
had,  and  all  of  a  very  pleasing  character.  But  it  is  a 
question  of  attention,  and  with  proper  attention  won- 
ders can  be  done  with  plants. 

The  wonderful  development  of  tuberous*  rooted 
Begonias  from  seed  in  a  short  time  is  now  being 
abundantly  illustrated  at  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Son:*' 
Portland  Nurseries  at  Reading.  There  are  two 
batches  of  plants  in  flower ;  one  is  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  selected  seedlings  left  over  from  last  year,  and 
now  being  grown  on  for  seed  ;  the  other  is  the  for- 
wardest of  the  seedlings  raised  this  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  former  batch  the  varieties  are  in 
many  instances  so  very  fine  as  to  deserve  naming,  but 
it  is  only  types  of  conspicuous  individual  character 
that  are  selected  for  this  purpose  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons.  As  a  matter  of  course  there  are  striking 
shades  of  crimson  and  scarlet,  but  in  the  rose- 
coloured,  magenta,  pink,  and  flesh-coloured  flowers, 
there  are  some  surprisingly  pretty  shades.  And  espe- 
cially does  this  hold  good  of  the  orange-and-yellow 
flowered  types.  Truly  the  blood  of  li.  Pearcei  was, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  fertilisation,  used  to  some 
purpose  !  Shades  of  buff,  orange-buff,  and  orange- 
red,  are  particularly  good,  while  of  very  deep  orange 
and  clear  golden  flowers  there  are  fine  and  bold  types. 
There  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  these  colours 
than  is  usually  seen  in  batches  of  seedling  Begonias. 
Plants  in  4S-sized  pots  have  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment—really very  fine  plants  indeed,  considering  they 
arc  only  six  or  seven  months  from  seed,  and  remark- 
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ably  bushy  in  growth.  A  variety  named  Reading 
Purity  is  deserving  of  mention  ;  the  flowers  open 
creamy  white,  and  become  almost  pure  white  with 
age ;  the  foliage  is  finely  veined.  This  is  a  most 
desirable  plant  for  conservatory  and  greenhouse 
decoration. 

There  can  be  seen  among  the  seedlings  plant  some 
with  a  decidedly  dwarf  and  stocky  growth — indeed, 
appearing  as  if  they  would  form  a  strain  almost  as 
stocky  in  growth  as  a  Cyclamen.  Whether  this  will 
be  an  advantage  or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  but  com- 
pact and  dwarf  types  of  plants  appear  to  be  accept- 
able generally,  as  they  are  invariably  welcomed  with 
acclamation. 

Begonias  are  being  bedded-out  almost  as  freely 
as  Felargoniums.  It  is  obvious  that  seedlings  are 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  a  dwarf  compact 
strain  will  be  found  acceptable  as  an  edging  to  later- 
growing  types.  All  who  have  bedded-out  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  their 
useful  floral  service.  A\  D. 
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Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.— The  stock  of  Sola- 
nums  of  the  Capsicastrum  section  that  are  grown  in 
the  open  border  should  now  have  a  good  crop  of 
berries  on  them.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  plants 
should  be  kept  constantly  pinched,  to  induce  the 
same  to  perfect  their  crop  more  quickly.  In  another 
week  or  so  it  will  be  well  to  make  preparations  for 
potting  them  up.  After  this  they  should  be  kept 
somewhat  close  for  a  few  weeks,  till  they  are  rooting 
freely.  Those  that  have  been  in  pots  all  the  summer 
will  require  abundance  of  water,  to  preserve  the 
foliage  in  a  healthy  state,  to  which  also  occasional 
doses  of  liquid-manure  will  be  beneficial.  Bouvardias 
grown  in  an  open  border  during  the  summer  will 
thrive  exceedingly  well  if  they  can  be  transferred  to  a 
Melon-pit  from  which  the  crop  has  been  cut.  Plant 
them  in  the  soil  from  which  this  crop  was  taken.  In 
this  way  I  have  grown  mine  for  two  seasons,  and  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  plants  thus 
treated  will  (if  they  can  soon  have  the  benefit  of  such 
a  place)  throw  out  abundance  of  lateral  growth,  with 
a  corresponding  larger  amount  of  flower.  Deutzias 
and  Spirxas  intended  for  next  season's  forcing  ought 
to  be  potted  up  also  as  quickly  as  possible.  Salvias 
should  be  treated  likewise,  or  a  too  robust  growth 
will  be  made  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Grow  the 
stock  of  Primula  sinensis  and  also  Cinerarias  as 
sturdy  as  possible,  keeping  them  well  aired  at  all 
times.  The  double  Primulas  should  be  housed  as 
soon  as  room  can  be  found  for  them.  See  that  the 
stock  of  hardwooded  greenhouse  plants  continues  to 
have  the  benefit  of  air  the  sunshine  possible.  The 
fine  weather  we  had  lately  was  of  great  benefit  to  all 
these  towards  perfecting  their  growth  for  another 
season.  Continue  to  watch  closely  for  any  indica- 
tions of  mildew,  and  apply  sulphur  as  soon  as  signs 
of  this  fungus  are  detected.  The  latest  flowering 
Cape  Heaths  that  are  now  in  beauty  will  last  the 
longer  if  they  can  be  housed. 

Bulbous  Plants,  &c. — The  annual  autumn  orders 
for  these  essential  adjuncts  to  almost  every  establish- 
ment will  now  be  occupying  attention.  Of  miscel- 
laneous bulbs  Urceolina  aurea  is  well  worthy  of  more 
general  cultivation,  and  in  making  out  the  lists  it 
should  be  given  a  trial.  I  have  succeded  well  with  it 
when  grown  under  similar  treatment  as  that  accorded 
to  the  Pancratiums  of  the  stove  section.  A  strong 
bulb  will,  when  well  established,  throw  up  offsets  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  should  then  be  treated  as 
recommended  in  the  last  Calendar  for  Pancratiums 
(p.  303,  Sept.  2)  when  in  growth.  It  will,  however, 
lose  its  leaves  just  previous  to  its  flowering-spike  being 
thrown  up.  For  spring  bloom  in  pots  Anthericum 
liliastrum  should  also  be  tried,  allowing  it  to  come  on 
in  a  cold  frame.  It  is  of  good  habit,  with  broad 
grassy  leaves  and  sweet-scented  flowers.  Under  the 
same  treatment  the  comparatively  new  but  perfectly 
hardy  Chionodoxa  Lucilise  may  be  safely  grown. 
This  beautiful  bulbous  plant  bids  fair  to  outdo  Scilla 
sibirica ;  for  pots  it  is  certainly  the  best  of  the  two. 
When  it  goes  out  of  flower  do  not  remove  the  flower- 
spikes  if  there  is  any  indication  of  the  seed-pods 
being  perfected.     It  can  be  easily  raised  from  seed, 


and  will  thereby  be  grown  in  abundance  when 
better  known.  Triteleia  unifiora  is  another  useful 
pot  bulb,  and  comes  in  most  serviccably  where  a  lot 
of  conservatory  furnishing  has  to  be  done.  The 
Oxalis  are  also  valuable  for  this  purpose,  last- 
ing a  long  time  in  perfection.  Schizostylis 
coccinea  ought  to  be  well  enough  known  by 
this  time,  and  not  require  to  be  recommended  ; 
yet  its  value  is  not  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
The  duration  of  its  individual  blossoms  as  well  as  the 
valuable  property  it  has  of  opening  the  hitherto  unex- 
panded  flowers  after  being  severed  from  the  plant, 
renders  it  of  essential  service  to  the  decorator  during 
the  early  winter  months.  The  main  part  of  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissus  should  be  potted  as 
soon  as  received,  unless  only  a  very  late  bloom  is  the 
aim.  By  potting  thus  early  a  better  chance  is  given 
for  them  to  become  well  rooted  before  being  taken  out 
of  the  plunging  material,  which  should  be  Cocoa-nut 
refuse  if  to  hand.  This  is  better  than  ashes,  though 
the  latter  are  much  used  ;  they  are  not,  however,  so 
safe  through  the  ash-pit  often  being  the  recipient  of 
many  noxious  ingredients.  Keep  watch  on  all  Liliums 
that  have  gone  out  of  flower  ;  if  they  can  have  the  pro- 
tection of  a  pit  so  much  the  better.  Thus  treated  they 
will  not  be  so  likely  to  benome  sodden  ;  not  that  they 
should  be  kept  quite  dry — a  medium  course  of 
treatment  will  be  found  the  best.  I  have  potted  a 
stock  of  L,  auratum  during  October,  after  being  cut 
down,  and  was  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  Those 
I  thus  treated  were  shifted  on  into  larger  sized  pots  ; 
at  the  time  when  ihey  were  potted  the  roots  were 
quite  active,  and  readily  took  hold  of  the  new  soil.  The 
great  mistake  that  is  often  made  with  these  and  other 
bulbous  plants  during  the  winter  is  to  consign  them  to 
some  out-of-the-way  corner  till  the  following  spring, 
allowing  them  in  the  meanwhile  to  take  their  chance. 
James  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House. 


Advantage  will  have  been  taken  of  the  few  fine 
days  which  we  have  lately  had  to  ply  the  Dutch  hoe 
freely,  not  only  with  a  view  to  destroying  small  weeds, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  the  soil  between 
the  rows  of  Spinach,  Onions,  Lettuce,  Endive,  and 
other  crops,  which  will  accelerate  growth  in  the 
plants.  The  transplanting  from  the  seed-beds  of 
Cauliflowers  and  Lettuce  plants  resulting  from  seed 
sown  the  third  week  in  August,  will  require  special 
attention  next  week,  as  they  will  then  be  large  enough 
for  putting  in  their  winter  quarters  in  pits,  frames, 
and  hand-glasses,  where  the  plants  can  be  protected 
from  the  effects  of  frosts  and  heavy  rains,  inasmuch  as 
they  suffer  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  much,  from  a  super- 
abundance of  the  latter  as  from  a  few  degrees  of  the 
former. 

Cauliflowers, — Prick  out  the  first  batch  of  these 
into  hand-glasses  placed  in  rows  2  feet  apart  every 
way,  so  that  there  is  room  between  the  glasses  in  the 
row  for  the  top  of  each  glass  to  be  placed  when  not 
required  over  the  light :  for  this  purpose  four  bricks 
should  be  placed  in  position  for  the  covers  to  rest 
upon.  Previous  to  putting  the  plants  in  the  hand- 
glasses, a  surface-dressing  of  wood-ashes  should  be 
put  on  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  roots  and  leaves  of 
the  plants  from  the  ravages  of  insects.  We  put  from 
six  to  nine  plants  into  each  hand-glass,  which  are  in 
two  sizes — 18  inches  and  22  inches  square  respectively  ; 
and  we  thin  out  the  plants  to  three  and  five  in  February 
and  March  next,  lifting  them  carefully  with  the  soil  ad- 
hering to  the  roots  of  the  individual  plants,  which  are 
then  transplanted  in  a  suitable  situation.  In  order 
to  obtain  and  preserve  a  sturdy  growth  in  the  plants, 
the  top  lights  must  be  left  off  the  glasses  and  only  be 
replaced  on  the  approach  of  frost  or  during  heavy 
rains.  The  plants  in  glasses  which  I  am  now 
referring  to  will  occupy  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining 
the  recently  planted  Cabbages,  and  which  has  been 
deeply  trenched  and  liberally  manured.  The  plants 
thus  treated,  together  with  a  few  hundred  plants 
wintered  in  3-inch  pots,  will  supply  our  earliest 
Cauliflowers    in    May    next,    and    to    which    those 


plants  raised  from  seed  at  the  same  time  as 
those  in  glasses,  and  subsequently  pricked  out 
in  a  pit  or  frame  5  or  6  inches  apart  every  way,  and 
transplanted  in  the  spring,  will  make  a  succession. 
These  plants,  like  those  in  the  hand-glasses,  should 
have  the  sashes  and  shutters  left  entirely  oft'  in  the 
absence  of  frost,  heavy  rains,  or  snow,  the  object  to 
be  attained  in  each  case  being  ideniical — a  sturdy 
growth.  Failing  the  above  accommodation,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  plants  may  be  wintered  in  an  impro- 
vised frame  fixed  in  a  warm  corner  and  protected 
during  frosty  nights  with  hurdles  to  which  mats  have 
been  fixed,  the  whole  to  be  covered  with  dry  Fern 
in  the  event  of  severe  frost. 

Another  important  subject,  and  also  one  that 
requires  some  consideration  as  to  the  best  means  of 
wintering  it,  is  Lettuce.  The  plants  (the  seeds  of 
which  were  sown  the  same  time  as  the  Cauliflower 
seed)  will  be  ready  for  pricking  out  in  pits,  frames, 
and  warm  borders  by  the  middle  or  end  of  next  week. 
These  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  recommended  for  Cauli- 
flower plants  in  glasses  (only  a  greater  number  of 
plants  may  be  wintered  in  the  individual  lights),  pits, 
&c.  The  plants  for  early  spring  work  we  winter  in 
pits,  over  which  we  can  put  the  sashes  when  neces- 
sary, and  plant  in  rows  6  inches  apart  and  nearly  the 
same  distance  between  the  plants  in  the  rows,  in  light 
soil,  and  within  6  or  9  inches  of  the  glass.  In  addition 
to  these  we  winter  a  number — a  great  number— of 
plants  in  a  shallow  frame  with  wooden  shutters  and 
Fern,  as  a  means  of  protection  from  frost  when  neces- 
sary ;  and  also  in  warm  dry  borders,  with  6  inches 
between  the  rows,  and  3  inches  in  the  rows,  we  make 
our  last  planting,  covered  lightly  on  the  advent 
of  frost  with  Fern,  which  in  the  event  of  severe 
weather  is  increased,  and  again  removed  and  re- 
placed in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
weather.  In  February  and  March  next  every  other 
row  of  these  plants  will  be  carefully  lifted  and  trans- 
planted in  warm  situations,  and  the  plants  in  the 
rows  will  be  thinned  out  to  the  proper  distance  in 
the  rows  {12  inches)  as  they  are  required  for  use,  arrd 
if  necessary  for  transplanting.  Before  pricking  out 
the  young  Lettuce  plants  and  finally  transplanting 
them  we  make  it  a  rule  to  surface-dress  the  ground 
with  new  dry  soot,  which  with  the  rake  is  slightly 
incorporated  with  the  soil.  This,  as  I  have  stated  in 
a  former  Calendar,  I  find  from  many  years' experience 
of  its  use,  serves  not  only  as  an  antidote  against  the 
attacks  of  insects  but  also  as  a  fertiliser  of  the  soil. 

French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners.— Good 
gatherings  of  these  should  be  made  before  they  get 
nipped  with  the  frost  and  be  spread  out  on  a  shtlf  in 
a  cool  room — the  Apple-room,  in  which,  unfortunately, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  space  this  season,  will  lea 
very  suitable  place.  In  this  way  Beans  may  be  had 
nice  and  fresh  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the 
plants  have  been  killed  by  frost.  Thin  out  plants  of 
Lamb's  Lettuce  to  about  4  inches  in  the  row,  and,  if 
necessary,  extend  the  crop  by  transplanting  some  of 
the  thinnings.  The  recent  fine  weather  will  have 
allowed  the  earthing-up  of  Celery,  and  late  plantirgs 
of  Broccolis,  Savoys,  and  Leeks  to  be  proceeded  with. 

Frame  Ground.— On  the  approach  of  frost  it  will 
be  necessary  to  lift  all  the  full  and  half  grown  Lettuce 
plants  and  lay  them  in  by  the  heels  for  present  use, 
but  not  too  closely  together,  lest  they  should  become 
too  damp,  and  rot  in  consequence.  Make  a  sowing 
of  Wood's  Frame  Radish  forthwith,  and  as  socn  as 
the  plants  appear  through  the  ground,  remove  the 
lights  daily.  All  subjects  in  this  department  will  re- 
quire abundance  of  air  during  favourable  weather, 


Peaches   an&   Nectarines. 

If  we  have  a  continuation  of  the  beautiful  sunny 
weather  we  have  had  during  the  past  week,  the 
trees  in  early  succession  and  late  houses  will 
require  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots.  Any 
trees  in  the  early  and  second  early  houses  that  re- 
quire root-pruning,  or  any  that  it  is  desirable  to  move, 
should  be  attended  to  immediately,  so  that  the  roots 
may  lay  hold  of  the  new  material  which  may  be  given 
them  before  they  lose  their  leaves.  I  always  use  a 
mixture  for  the  purpose  composed  of  fresh  green  turf, 
wood-ashes,  and  old  mortar  rubble  ;  and  if  any  of  the 
trees  are  at  all  weak  from  over-cropping  or  other 
causes,  I  add  a  few  ^-inch  raw  bones.  Trees  in  suc- 
cession and  late  houses  will  now  only  need  syringing 
once  daily,  which  must  be  discontinued  altogether  in 
late  houses.  When  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  and  as 
the  trees  become  cleared  of  fruit,  give  them  a 
thorough  washing  with  syringe-engine  or  hose,  and 
take  out  all  useless  wood  according  to  directions  given 
in  former  Calendars.   '/•  Wallis,  Keele  Gardens, 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Monday,       Sept.  18 


(  Sale  of  Bulbs, 
•j  Sale  of  liulbi 
I      Protheroc  & 


,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
.  at  the   Mart,  by  Messrs. 
c  &  Morris 
r  Sale    of   Imported    Orchids,    at    Stevens' 
Rooms. 

TUESDAY,        Sept.  10  i  Sale  of  Plants,  at  Mr.  II.  Mailer's  Nursery, 
Lee,      Kent,      by      Messrs.      Protheroe 
1      &  Morris. 

r  International  Potato  Show,  at  the  Crystal 
j       Palace  (two  days) 
Wednfsrav   Sent   m  J  Autumn  Show,  at  Aberdeen. 
WEDNESDAY  Sept.  20  -j  Sa]e  Q|-  DMch  Bulb^  a[  Stevl!lisi  Rooms. 

Sale  of  Plants,  at  Eraser's  Nursery,  I.eyton, 
L     Essex,  by  Messrs.  Protheroc  &  Morris. 
f  Sale  of   Imported  and  other  Orchids,  at 
I      Stevens'  Rooms. 

<  Sale  of  Plants,  at  Mr.  J.  Mailer's  Nursery, 
i      Tottenham,       by       Messrs.       Protheroe 
L      &  Morris 
r  Sale  of  Miscellaneous  Articles,  at  Stevens' 

I      Rooms, 
Sale  of  Plants,  at   Hurst's  Nursery,  Wood 
Sept.  33  ^       Green,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

j  Sale  of  Plants,  at   Cook's   Nursery,  Wood 
I      Green,    London,  by    Messrs.    Protheroc 
L     &  Morris. 
Saturday,       Sept.  23—  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


Thursday,     Sept. 


Friday, 


EDINBURGH  has  this  week  been  again 
doing  high  honour  to  Flora  and  Pomona 
by  the  holding  of  another  of  those  great  autumn 
displays  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
which  seem  to  be  taken  up  by  our  Northern 
friends  with  great  spirit,  and  which  go  by  the 
title  of  international,  although  to  speak  literally 
they  are  purely  friendly  contests  amongst  the 
gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  under  whose 
auspices  this  great  exhibition  has  been  held, 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  gardeners 
for  its  spirited  policy  and  for  its  liberal 
schedule  of  prizes,  amounting  to  over  ^iooo, 
provided  for  competition.  It  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  response 
was  of  a  corresponding  nature,  no  less  than 
2000  entries  for  exhibition  being  received,  which 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  large  space  avail- 
able for  the  display.  Edinburgh  is  specially 
well  provided  with  a  building  for  the  holding  of 
large  displays  of  this  sort,  as  the  new  Waverley 
Market  in  Princes  Street  is  superior  to  anything 
of  the  sort  in  this  country. 

A  series  of  low,  flat  stages  or  tables  was 
placed  from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  on 
which  the  exhibits  were  staged,  the  first  being 
occupied  with  plants  and  flowers,  the  next  with 
fruit,  &c,  all  of  the  various  exhibits  being  thus 
thoroughly  well  displayed  and  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  visitors — these  long,  straight 
lines,  however,  presented  a  most  formal  and 
stiff  appearance.  How  much  better  the  plants 
would  have  looked,  for  example,  if  they  had 
been  arranged  in  groups  on  the  ground  in  an 
artistic  manner,  and  it  might  have  easily  been 
done  in  the  vast  area  of  space  at  com- 
mand. The  plants  would  have  looked  better, 
and  height  and  general  appearance  would  have 
been  added  to  the  building — the  one  fault  it 
may  be  said  to  possess  being  the  flatness  of  the 
roof. 

The  exhibition,  which  was  opened  on  Wed- 
nesday last  by  the  Lord  Provost,  may,  on  the 
whole,  however,  be  pronounced  a  success  finan- 
cially, as  well  as  in  other  respects,  though  on 
Thursday  the  fine  weather  of  the  previous 
day  was  succeeded  by  cold  rain.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  largest  that  has  ever 
been  held  in  the  North,  and  probably  the 
finest  ;  although  there  was  not  any  startling 
productions  to  notice,  the  general  character 
was  good.  Fruit  was,  of  course,  the  great  feature, 
occupying  the  lion's  share  of  attention,  and 
the  display  was  of  a  highly  meritorious  cha- 
racter and  very  extensive.  Grapes,  which  in 
the  North  always  form  a  special  feature,  were 
represented  by  over  1000  bunches,  and  were  of 
fair  average  merit,  but  by  no  means  equal  to 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Glamis,  and 
others,  o  i  previous  occasions.  There  were  cer- 
tainly few  coarse  examples  present ;  but  a  great 
majority  of  them  were  what  is  termed  badly 
staged,  numbers  of  decayed  and  small  berries 
being  present  in  some  of  the  finest  examples. 
These  we  were  glad  to  notice  were  passed  over  by 
the  judges.  The  better  quality  Grapessuch  as  the 


Black  Hamburgh,  were  very  poorly  represented. 
The  unquestionable  champion  of  the  day  in  the 
fruit  classes  was  Mr.  McIndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J. 
Pease,  Bart,  Hutton  Hall,  Yorkshire,  who  not 
only  was  awarded  two  of  the  Yeitch  Memorial 
Medals  for  his  beautiful  examples  of  Gros  Guil- 
laume  Grapes  and  his  collection  of  twelve  varie- 
ties of  fruit,  but  received  numerous  1st 
prizes.  Golden  Queen  Grape  it  may  be 
remarked  was  largely  shown,  and  in  better  con- 
dition than  we  have  ever  seen  it.  The  pot 
Vines  from  Messrs.  Lane,  Berkhamstead,  were 
extraordinary  examples  of  high  cultivation,  and 
excited  great  admiration. 

Hardy  fruit  was  not  so  well  represented  as 
could  have  been  desired  ;  the  season  in  Scot- 
land has  not  been  favourable  to  its  production. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  sent  no 
fewer  than  1 50  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears 
from  their  nurseries  at  Fulham  ;  and  Messrs. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  of  Crawley,  an  excellent 
assortment  of  the  same.  Mr.  Mum,  Margam, 
South  Wales,  sent  a  charming  collection  of 
Oranges  and  Lemons,  dressed  with  flowers, 
which  proved  very  interesting. 

The  display  of  plants  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  contribution  from  the  chief  Edinburgh  nur- 
serymen, Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson  staging 
many  fine  plants,  and  being  awarded  many 
prizes.  A  very  fine  and  interesting  group  of 
Nepenthes,  Sarracenias,  and  other  plants, 
came  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  :  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  represented 
London  nurserymen  with  a  very  large  and 
excellent  group  of  plants.  The  Conifers  of  the 
Lawson  Seed  Company  deserve  special  men- 
tion. Seldom  have  we  seen  a  finer  or  more 
representative  group.  Crotons  and  Dracaenas 
were  well  shown  ;  a  specimen  Orchid, 
Macranthera  coccinea,  with  four  large  spikes 
of  its  beautiful  scarlet  flowers,  from  Mr.  D. 
Paton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tait,  Mailing— the 
finest  plant  of  its  kind  ever  seen — attracted 
much  attention  ;  but  amongst  professional  plant 
growers  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from 
Mr.  Letts,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland, 
Yorkshire,  were  considered  of  the  highest 
merit.  A  Gleichenia  was  a  perfect  marvel  of 
high  cultivation.  Cut  flowers,  Dahlias,  Gladioli, 
&c,  were  well  displayed.  Vegetables  were 
very  largely  shown,  and  of  remarkably  good 
quality.  Leeks  struck  us  as  being  very  pro- 
minent, and  remarkably  well  grown — Potatos 
not  quite  equal  to  those  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  in  the  South.  Further  details  will  be  found 
in  our  report  on  a  subsequent  page. 


International  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion and  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg.  —  The 
Imperial  Horticultural  Society  of  Russia,  to  com- 
memorate the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founda- 
tion, proposes  to  organise,  from  the  17  th  to  the  2Sth  of 
May  next  ensuing,  a  special  exhibition,  and  a  Congress 
of  Botanists  and  Horticulturists.  Exhibitors  of  all 
nations,  and  members  of  Congress  from  all  countries, 
are  invited  to  participate,  and  should  address  them- 
selves to  Dr.  Kegel,  the  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Botanic  Garden,  for  further  particulars.  Further 
particulars  will  be  announced  later  on. 

International   Potato   Exhibition. — 

This  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  next,  will 
be  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  at  1  P.M. 
on  Wednesday.  The  luncheon  will  follow  imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony  of  the  opening.  In  order 
that  things  may  go  smoothly,  judging  will  begin 
punctually  at  11  A.M. 

Hardy  Plants  at  Chiswick,  —  Both  in 

the  borders  and  in  the  rockwork  there  are  now  some 
subjects  in  flower  of  a  very  useful  character.  There 
is  Helenium  pumilum,  with  its  large  yellow  composite 
flowers  and  greenish-yellow  centre.  II.  autumnale  is 
not  quite  so  deep  in  colour,  but  has  better  formed 
flowers.  Both  are  very  fine  and  effective  hardy 
perennials,  growing  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  and 


flowering  with  remarkable  freedom,  well  deserve 
a  place  in  the  mixed  border.  Chrysanthemum  lacustre 
is  also  deserving  of  high  praise,  for  it  is  a  noble 
perennial  growing  to  the  height  of  2j  feet,  and  is  very 
free  and  fine  ;  the  flowers  white,  with  a  conspicuous 
yellow  centre.  No  border  of  hardy  flowers  is  com- 
plete if  this  fine  plant  is  not  included  in  it.  Senecio 
pulcher  is  very  fine,  and  it  appears  to  be  quite  at 
home  in  the  loam  at  Chiswick.  It  has  made  a  strong 
growth,  and  thrown  up  giant  flower-stems  surmounted 
with  large  bright  pale  purple  flowers.  Statice  lati- 
folia  is  also  very  free  and  fine,  quite  a  large  mass  of 
sprays  of  lilac  flowers  being  produced  from  robust- 
growing  plants.  It  is  a  conspicuous  feature  on  a 
border,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  cut  from,  the  flowers 
being  everlasting  in  their  character.  A  variegated 
variety  of  Salvia  officinalis  is  remarkably  effective,  the 
foliage  being  handsomely  variegated  with  red  and 
white,  and  it  grows  in  the  form  of  nice  symmetrical 
tufts.  Ononis  rotundifolius  is  a  charming  subject, 
bearing  purplish-magenta  Pea-shaped  flowers  in  pairs 
or  threes,  of  good  shape,  and  very  pretty.  This  is  a 
somewhat  shrubby  species,  easily  distinguished  by  its 
roundish  leaflets.  Phygelius  capensis  is  very  fine  ; 
strong  plants  are  throwing  up  bold  spikes  of  flowers  ; 
and  Chelone  barbata  should  be  mentioned  in  associa- 
tion with  it.  Both  are  very  fine  and  showy  peren- 
nials. On  the  rockwork  CEnothera  speciosa  is  a 
striking  form  ;  it  is  known  as  the  Tall  White  Evening 
Primrose  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  changing  to  pale 
rose  with  age,  and  they  are  borne  on  lengthened 
spikes.  It  is  an  erect  growing  form,  and  is  seen  to 
good  advantage  on  the  rockwork.  There  are  also 
good  tufts  of  LE.  taraxacifolia,  which  opens  its  large 
white  flowers  just  as  the  shades  of  evening  are  being 
thrown  across  the  scene.  Edraianthus  candidus  is  the 
representative  of  a  genus  allied  to  the  Campanulas, 
and  this  species  is  of  dwarf  growth,  and  throws  up 
strong  stiff  flower-stalks  surmounted  with  eight  or 
nine  purple-coloured  Campanula-like  flowers.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  subject  for  rockwork.  Gaillardia  hybrida 
splendida  is  really  very  fine  indeed.  A  grand  bush 
of  it  is  laden  with  large  and  extremely  attractive 
flowers  half  orange-red  and  half  gold.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  this  fine  group  of  perennials.  Matricaria 
inodora  flore-plena  is  an  excellent  plant  for  rockwork, 
and  bushes  of  comparatively  small  size  are  laden  with 
hundreds  of  double  white  flowers  of  snowy  purity.  A 
better  subject  to  grow  for  cutting  from  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Dianthus  Seguieri  is  a  late-flowering  form, 
very  free  indeed,  the  flowers  of  a  rosy  magenta  colour, 
and  it  is  a  plant  that  does  well  to  cover  the  summits 
of  rockwork.  In  a  little  nook  at  the  base  of  the 
rockwork  Cyclamen  hederxfolium  and  its  white 
variety  are  in  full  bloom,  and  very  pretty  they  are. 
But  many  autumn  and  spring-flowering  plants — 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  moist  character  of  the  early 
summer,  followed  by  warm  dry  weather — are  bloom- 
ing on  the  rockwork  by  anticipation,  especially  the 
Primrose  family.  Primula  rosea  is  blooming  quite 
freely.  Anemone  japonica  hybrida,  and  japonica 
alba,  are  in  rare  form  ;  both  very  fine  and  showy. 
Rudbeckia  Newmanni  is  used  by  Mr.  Barron 
as  an  edging  to  a  bed  of  tall  plants ;  in  this 
relation  it  is  very  effective  indeed,  as  the  plants  throw 
a  large  number  of  golden-coloured  flowers  with  a 
dark  disc.    It  also  is  a  very  fine  and  showy  perennial. 

Inga  Seed. — On  p.  306  of  this  volume  we 

staled  that  the  seed  sold  under  the  above  name 
appeared  to  be  that  of  the  common  Lapsana  com- 
munis ;  but  our  correspondent  having  obligingly  sei  t 
us  a  living  plant  raised  from  the  Inga  seed,  we  are 
enabled  to  correct  this  unfortunate  error,  since  the 
plant  yielding  the  so-called  Inga  seed  turns  out 
to  be  Guizotia  abyssinica,  the  seed  of  which — or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  fruit— closely  resembles 
that  of  Lapsana  communis,  though  the  two  plants  are 
extremely  different.  (iuiozotia  abyssinica,  or  (I. 
oleifcra  as  it  is  also  called,  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia, 
where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  obtained 
from  the  seed;  and  in  India,  under  the  various  names 
of  Ramtil,  Ramtilla,  Kalatill,  &c  ,  it  is  also  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  the  oil  ;  but  it  appears  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  if  it  is  likewise  a  native  of  India. 
Drurv,  in  his  I'scful  Plants  of  India,  p.  244,  gives 
the  following  account  of  it : — "  Commonly  cultivated 
in  Mysore  and  the  Deccan  "  [and  also  abundantly  in 
Bengal]  "  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  yielded  by  the  seeds. 
The  Ramtil  oil  is  sweet-tasted,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  Gtngely  oil,  though  an  inferior 
oil."    [Gingcly  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Sesa- 
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Fig.  6i.— interior  of  the  great  conservatory  at  syon.    (see  p.  360.  J 
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mum  intlicum,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives  and  used 
medicinally.]  "The  oil  expressed  from  the  larger 
seeds  is  the  common  lamp-oil  of  Upper  India,  and  is 
very  cheap.  In  Mysore  the  seed  is  sown  in  July  or 
August,  after  the  first  heavy  rains,  the  fields  being 
simply  ploughed,  neither  weeding  nor  manure  being 
required.  In  three  months  from  the  sowing  the  crop 
is  cut,  and  after  being  placed  in  the  sun  for  a  few 
days,  the  seeds  are  threshed  out  with  a  stick.  The 
produce  is  about  2  bushels  per  a~re."  Guizotia  abys- 
sinica  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  at  t.  1017, 
as  Verbesina  sativa. 

Radishes  in  Winter. — To  have  a  supply 

of  Radishes  crisp  and  palatable  about  mid-winter,  a 
sowing  should  be  made  in  a  pit  or  frame  towards  the 
middle  of  the  present  month.  We  would  recommend 
the  red  and  white  Turnip-rooted  varieties  for  the 
purpose.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  on  rich  vege- 
table mould,  and  but  scantily  covered  with  a  compost 
of  the  same  character.  A  good  way  of  doing  this 
evenly  is  to  run  the  mould  through  a  sieve,  and  in 
late  localities  the  lights  might  be  put  on  the  pit  or 
frame  to  hasten  germination.  Generally  speaking  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  do  this,  but  allow  the  seeds 
to  germinate  and  come  forward  in  a  natural  way, 
which  they  will  do  without  any  trouble,  except  in 
case  of  a  cold  sunless  autumn.  A  late  crop  of  this 
kind  is  more  valued  than  any  other,  and  where  there 
is  the  means  of  protection  the  supply  may  be  pro- 
longed until  far  on  in  the  winter. 

Poinsettias  Losing    Leaves. — There   are 

no  more  beautiful  objects  in  our  plant-houses  in  winter 
than  the  Poinsettia.  Its  presence  creates  a  lively  tone 
among  the  dullest-looking  plant  collections.  It  makes 
a  room  cheerful,  the  dinner-table  attractive — in  short 
it  is  pretty  anywhere,  but  the  plants  must  have  leaves 
down  to  the  base  of  the  stem.  Those  who  grow 
Poinsettias  on  the  old-fashioned  principle  (which  we 
do  not  recommend)  are  in  the  habit  of  turning  them 
out  into  cold  pits  about  June,  and  leaving  them  there 
until  late  in  the  autumn— too  late  to  be  good  for  them 
sometimes.  Observe  a  plant  losing  or  having  lost  its 
leaves,  turn  it  out  of  its  pot  and  you  will  find  that 
many  of  the  young  roots  are  dying  or  dead  of  cold  and 
wet.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  only  cause  of 
Poinsettias  losing  their  leaves,  but  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons,  and  the  hint  may  be  serviceable,  at  least  to 
those  who  are  not  above  acting  upon  a  word  of 
advice. 

■ — -  New  Potatos  at  Christmas. — At  no  other 
period  of  the  year  is  a  vegetable  luxury  of  any  kind 
more  welcome  than  at  Christmas.  All  rejoice  at  that 
festive  season,  and  country  families  are  by  no  means 
oblivious  to  any  little  effort  that  is  made  by  way  of 
anticipating  the  extra  requirements  of  that  particular 
time.  Those  who  would  have  new  Potatos  at  Christ- 
mas, or  afterwards,  should  therefore  plant  the  sets 
immediately  in  small  pots,  and  bring  them  forward 
gradually,  placing  the  pots  in  a  position  where  they 
will  have  plenty  of  sun  and  light  immediately  they 
have  made  growths  from  2  to  3  inches  in  length. 
One  batch  should  be  grown  in  pots  from  S  to 
10  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  second  batch  planted 
out  of  the  small  pots  into  a  forcing-pit  with  a  due 
south  aspect,  which  would  give  a  good  succession.  It 
is  important  at  this  season  to  avoid  anything  like 
vigorous  growth  ;  they  must  rather  be  curtailed  in 
regard  to  food  if  they  are  to  tuber  early.  It  is  well 
also  not  to  use  much  depth  of  soil  in  the  beds  when 
the  sets,  or  rather  plants,  are  turned  out  of  their  pots, 
and  let  the  soil  be  on  the  dry  side,  light  and  mellow. 
Preference  should  be  given  to  a  pit  having  a  slight 
bottom-heat  from  hot-water  pipes.  With  this  accom- 
modation an  equable  temperature  may  be  maintained, 
and,  given  a  favourable  autumn  and  ordinary  atten- 
tion in  other  respects,  a  very  good  and  highly-prized 
crop  may  be  secured.  Mona's  Pride,  or  Veitch's 
Athleaf  ("true"),  are  the  two  best  sorts  to  grow 
either  late  or  early  in  the  year. 

International  Flower  Show  at  Lille. — 

Some  years  ago  there  died  at  Lille  a  famous  amateur, 
M.  Rameau,  who  by  his  will  left  the  town  a  sum  of 
money  amounting  to  about  ,£40,000,  on  condition 
that  a  place  for  holding  flower  shows  should  be  built, 
and  that  a  horticultural  society  should  have  its  head- 
quarters in  the  said  building.  The  place  chosen  is  a 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  built  the  Palais- 
Rameau,  a  structure  well  arranged  to  accommodate  a 


show.  It  contains  a  large  entrance  vestibule,  with 
offices  right  and  left,  then  an  immense  hall,  with  a 
gallery  all  round,  and  at  the  furthest  end  is  a  kind  of 
winter  garden.  The  place  is  built  with  stone,  and 
covered  with  glass.  On  the  left  of  the  garden  in 
front  of  the  Palace  stands  the  house  of  M.  Jadoul, 
the  gardener  of  the  town  of  Lille.  When  the  palace 
was  finished  a  new  society  was  established  especially 
through  the  energy  of  M.  A.  van  den  PIeede, 
the  nurseryman,  of  Lille.  This  society  look  the  title 
of  Socie'te  Regionale  d'Horticulture  du  Nord  de  la 
France,  and  according  to  M.  Rameau's  will  it  took  its 
abode  in  the  Palais  Rameau.  Though  a  very  young 
society,  it  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  in  France,  and 
it  was  decided  to  hold  an  international  show.  This 
was  opened  a  fortnight  ago,  and  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  exhibitors  were  numerous,  and  the  exhibits 
of  a  quality  above  the  average.  The  Grand  Prix 
d'llonneur  for  amateurs  fell  to  M.  D.  Bruyere,  of 
Lille,  who  had  numerous  lots  of  stove  plants  and 
others,  but  his  most  striking  exhibit  was  a  collection  of 
Coleus,  about  fifty  plants,  of  a  most  extraordinary 
growth  ;  the  leaves  were  enormous,  the  largest  mea- 
suring 9^  inches  in  width  and  11^  in  length,  while 
the  smallest  were  8  by  10  inches.  The  varieties 
were  all  good,  and  the  plants  remarkably 
healthy.  The  2d  prize  was  awarded  to  M.  de 
Leau,  amateur,  of  Douai,  who  had  also  some  very 
good  collections.  Amongst  the  nurserymen  we 
noticed,  as  holders  of  the  Grand  Prix,  Messieurs. 
Seraphin  van  den  Heede,  of  55,  Faubourg  de 
Roubaix,  Lille,  who  had  numerous  exhibits  of  stove 
plants,  foliage  plants,  &c.f  also  Orchids  and  cut 
flowers  arranged  as  bouquets,  &c.  The  2d  prize 
was  awarded  to  M.  Delesalle,  nurseryman,  of 
Thumenil,  near  Lille.  The  new  Societe  Continentale 
(formerly  Linden)  had  a  very  fine  group,  not  for  com- 
petition. All  the  plants  were  good  and  well  grown. 
We  noted  especially  Ileliconia  aureo-striata,  Dieffen- 
bachia  Bausei,  Rhopala  corcovadensis,  Dracaena  Lin- 
deni  and  Goldieana,  Crotons  Baronne  James  de  Roths- 
child, Van  Houttei,  Queen  Victoria,  Williamsi ;  An- 
thurium  Veitchii,  &c.  M.  Pynaert,  of  Ghent, 
showed  a  splendid  group  of  well  grown  Dra- 
caenas, including  the  latest  novelties.  M. 
Jacob-Makoy,  of  Liege,  had  some  good  new 
plants  especially  the  Aphelandra  margaritacea. 
M.  Dalliere  and  M.  Deseois,  also  from  Ghent, 
showed,  the  former  new  plants  and  Crotons,  and  the 
latter  only  new  plants.  The  above  were  the  most 
noteworthy  exhibits.  The  arrangements  of  the  garden 
inside  the  hall  were  well  made  by  M.  Arambouron, 
landscape  gardener,  of  Lille.  From  the  gallery  a  very 
good  view  was  obtained  of  the  whole  exhibition, 

Strawberries    in   Winter.  —  Wherever 

Strawberries  are  forced  in  anything  like  quantity  in  the 
spring  there  will  now  be  an  abundant  stock  to  pick  from 
for  winter  forcing.  Even  those  who  made  no  arrange- 
ment for  growing  Strawberries  in  winter  can  hardly 
go  astray  for  material  during  the  present  month  if  the 
forced  stock  was  planted  at  any  time  last  spring  or 
early  in  the  summer.  The  best  time  to  lift  the 
plants  is  just  when  the  flower  trusses  are  formed  and 
beginning  to  open.  The  check  they  receive  in  lift- 
ing (if  the  work  is  carefully  performed)  is  hardly  per 
ceptible.  The  plants  are  best  lifted  after  two  or  three 
dry  days,  and  the  old  ball  should  be  retained  intact. 
The  soil  will  of  course  fall  away  from  the  new  roots 
formed  since  last  spring  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  but 
little  importance.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  pot 
the  plants  immediately  after  being  lifted,  and  to  have 
a  pit  or  frame  cleared  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
also  the  requisite  number  of  pots  clean  washed  and 
crocked  (one  large  crock  will  be  sufficient  to  put  in 
each  pot)  ready  to  proceed  with  potting.  The  pit 
should  have  a  due  south  aspeet.  In  potting  the 
plants  select  pots  about  an  inch  larger  than  the  ball, 
which  will  be  a  good  allowance  for  the  young  roots, 
and  use  rather  fine  rich  soil  for  potting  as  the  simplest 
and  most  effectual  plan  of  getting  the  new  soil  of  the 
same  firmness  as  the  old  ball,  and  water  the  plants 
when  they  are  set  in  into  their  new  quarters.  If  there 
is  strong  sunshine,  shade  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  each  day,  leaving  top  air  on  the  pit 
or  frame.  Should  the  plants  appear  to  suffer  a 
little  dew  them  overhead  through  a  fine  syringe 
in  time  for  the  leaves  to  get  dry  before  night.  In  a 
short  time  the  plants  will  have  recovered  themselves, 
and  may  be  fully  exposed  through  the  day,  and 
gradually  worked  indoors  as  they  come  into  full 
flower,     The  cold  damp  weather  of  autumn  is  un- 


favourable to  the  setting  process  ;  therefore,  remove 
the  stock  to  an  airy  structure  near  the  glass,  where  a 
temperature  of  from  500  to  6o°  can  be  maintained  at 
night.  This  can  be  accomplished  as  occasion  de- 
mands, and  if  it  is  thought  best  to  leave  a  portion  of 
the  plants  in  an  unheated  pit  or  frame,  endeavour  to 
close  in  with  a  dry  atmosphere  every  evening.  In 
autumn  Strawberry  growing  the  progress  is  but  slow, 
the  same  plants  continuing  to  flower  and  fruit  for 
weeks  together,  therefore  no  thinning  of  the  flowers 
should  be  done  unless  there  is  some  very  special 
reason  for  doing  it.  Winter  cultivation  of  the 
Strawberry,  or  winter  forcing  if  the  term  sounds 
better,  only  differs  from  spring  forcing  in  one  mate- 
rial respect,  and  that  is,  that  a  dry  atmosphere  must 
be  maintained  in  all  stages  of  growth,  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained,  and  the  fruits  are  to  possess 
anything  like  their  proper  flavour. 

Feeding    Chrysanthemums.  —  Now   that 

Chrysanthemums  have  set  their  bud?,  and  are  fast 
swelling  them  up,  a  good  deal  of  attention  will  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  grown  for 
exhibition  flowers.  To  many  it  might  appear  super- 
fluous even  to  mention  the  watering  of  the  plants  ; 
but  from  long  experience  one  knows  how  difficult  it 
IS.  to  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders,  and  how 
often  plants  are  really  dry  when  they  appear  to  be 
wet.  Such  weather  as  we  are  having  at  present  is 
very  likely  to  deceive  beginners.  Chrysanthemums 
are  so  abundantly  furnished  with  roots  that  they  very 
soon  absorb  an  ordinary  supply  of  water,  and  when 
the  weather  is  showery,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  surface 
of  the  soil  in  the  pots  may  appear  to  the  junior  to  be 
moist  enough,  as  probably  it  is,  but  a  little  lower 
down  it  may  be  dust  dry.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
a  word  of  caution.  Those  who  grow  flowers  for  exhi- 
bition either  have  capable  men,  or  they  undertake  the 
supervision  of  the  watering  themselves.  We  should 
see  many  more  fine  flowers  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
decoration  if  this  matter  were  better  attended  to. 
About  mid-day  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go  round  the  col- 
lection and  tap  a  few  of  the  pots  as  you  pass  them, 
which  is  a  hint  to  the  man  in  charge  that  it  is  as  well 
to  be  on  the  alert.  It  is  better  for  the  plants  and 
better  for  the  man,  too,  to  be  taught  that  method  and 
judgment  are  necessary  in  plant  growing.  But  as 
regards  the  feeding  of  Chrysanthemums  now  is  the 
time  to  work  for  substance  and  size  of  petal.  Give 
plenty  of  liquid  manure-water  regularly — not  neces- 
sarily the  same  every  day — rather  vary  the  plant's  food, 
and  above  all  things  make  certain  that  each  ball  is 
moist  down  to  the  crocks.  The  majority  of  growers 
top-dress  their  plants,  and  if  liquid-manure  is  given 
a  few  times  in  a  strong  stale  without  being  run  through 
a  fine  sieve  a  coating  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  soil  which  prevents  the  water  from  passing  as 
freely  through  the  ball  as  it  should  do.  It  is  import- 
ant to  see  to  this  and  to  maintain  a  healthy  surface 
by  keeping  it  covered  with  horse-droppings  rubbed 
down  fine,  in  which  myriads  of  healthy  rootlets  may 
be  found  ready  to  imbibe  large  supplies  of  those  nutri- 
tious liquids  which  do  so  much  towards  producing 
those  charming  finely  shaped  flowers  which  are  the 
pride  of  our  conservatories  every  autumn. 

The  Conversion  of  Churchyards  into 

Gardens. — From  what  appears  to  be  going  on  at 
present  in  certain  crowded  districts  of  the  metropolis, 
it  would  seem  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  refor- 
mation as  regards  the  future  of  many  of  our  old 
graveyards,  and  the  change  cannot  be  said  to  have 
come  a  moment  too  soon.  Many  of  them  have  not 
been  used  as  places  of  interment  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  neglected  and  dilapidated  state  in 
which  they  have  been  allowed  to  exist  is  hardly 
creditable  to  our  boasted  civilisation.  The  graveyard 
at  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Bermond- 
sey,  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  worst  examples. 
The  walks  are  overrun  with  weeds,  and  the  tops 
of  some  of  the  tombs  broken,  and  in  some  in- 
stances forming  receptacles  for  rubbish — a  state  of 
affairs  that  cannot  be  remedied  too  early.  Moreover 
— and  apart  from  any  religious  sentiment  whatever — 
the  breathing-room  afforded  to  the  crowded  inhabit- 
ants of  such  a  district,  by  converting  the  graveyard 
into  a  healthy  open  garden,  must  be  a  great  boon. 
Mr.  B.  Maller,  of  the  Burnt  Ash  Nursery,  Lee,  is 
carrying  out  such  a  work  at  the  church  of  St.  John's, 
Ilorsleydown,  where  as  many  as  from  1000  to  1200 
people  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  spending 
the  Sunday  evening,  enjoying  the  purer  air  and  the 
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groups  of  flowers  and   shrubs  which,  considering  the 
locality,  are  wonderfully  good,   fresh,   and,   in  some 
instances,    even     attractive.       Indeed,     its     simple 
garden-like    appearance,    and    the    respectful    order 
that    seems    to    reign     supreme,    is    highly    credit- 
able to  the  management    as  well  as   to  the   residents 
of    the    district.      Mr.     Maller    advocates    plenty 
of  walks  as  a  likely  way  of  keeping  the  crowds  of 
visitors  from  treading  upon  the  grass  and   thus  spoil- 
ing its  appearance.     The  walks  are  made  of  asphalte, 
and  are  liberally  drained,  the  surface  portion  being 
largely    composed     of    spar,     which     gives     it     a 
bright   and    cheerful   appearance.       It  may  here   be 
stated  that   the  nearest  breathing  space  to  the  district 
(outside    the  narrow  streets   and  crowded  alleys)   is 
Bermondsey   Park,   which  is  from  i-i — 2   miles  off. 
At  St.  Mary  Magdalene  the  walks,  beds,  and  borders 
are  being  laid  out  in  a  simple  but   effective  way,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  surface  formation  and  outline  of 
the  ground.      The  removal  of  the  tombstones  is  a 
heavy  item  of  labour.     These  are  placed  against  the 
walls  of  the  churchyard,  so  that  the  inscriptions  may 
be  easily  read,  and  a  few  of  the  historical  vaults  are 
allowed   to    remain  as  they  are,   with   such    trifling 
alterations  as  are  necessary  to  bring  the  surface  levels 
into  harmony  with  each  other.     Entering  the  church- 
yard from  Bermondsey  Street,  a  walk  sweeps  almost 
diagonally  to  a  circle,  which  may  be  called  the  central 
figure  of  the  ground,    and  around  which  (at   some 
distance  off)  there  is  a  row  of  good-sized  fairly  healthy 
trees.     This  walk   is   to   be   bordered  by  a   row   of 
Planes  upon  either  side,  and  the  plan  shows  a  belt 
of  shrubs  running  all  the  way  by  the  side  of  Abbey 
Street,  with  an  entrance  at  each  end.     There  will  be 
a  neat  group  of  flower    beds  at  the  corner  near  to 
Bermondsey  Street,   and  other  beds  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  will  be  worked  in  between  the  walks,  which, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  are  of  a  simple  and  natural 
looking    character,    without    any    abrupt   turns    or 
angles.      Along     the    mortuary    or     east     side    the 
intended   arrangement  of  shrubs  will   have   a   good 
effect,  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  will  be  vastly 
improved   through  the  kindness  of  the  Rector,    who 
has  given  a  plot  of  ground  in  front  of  the  Rectory  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  ground  without  any  stipulation 
except  that  it  is  not  to  be  cut  up  with  walks.     There 
is  a  curving  path  from  the  church  dividing  this  plot 
from  the  rest  of  the  ground,  which  also  communicates 
with  the  centre.     The  existing  trees  are  to  remain  as 
they  stand ;    indeed,    the   principle   of  management 
seems  to  be  to  make  a  healthy  breathing  space  for  an 
overcrowded  district  with  as  little  change  as  possible, 
and   in   consonance   with    the    general    wishes    and 
approval  of  the  people.     When  the  alteration  is  com- 
pleted it  is  calculated  there  will  be  seat  accommoda- 
tion for  over  500  people. 

Veitch's   Manual    of    Conifers.  —  We 

have  received  an  Italian  version  of  this  useful  book, 
executed  by  Sig.  Sada  of  Milan.  We  congratulate 
Messrs.  Veitch  on  the  success  of  their  enterprise  as 
manifested  by  this  translation. 

Rudbeckia   Newmani. —Notwithstanding 

wind  and  wet,  with  which  gardens  have  been  visited 
so  fiequen'ly  cf  !a  e,  RudLeckia  Newmani  is  looking 
its  btst,  which  shows  what  a  valuable  thing  it  is  in 
borders,  where  its  rich,  bright  yellow  flowers,  with 
their  black  discs,  may  be  seen  from  afar.  Like  most 
of  the  Composite?,  it  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil,  but  does  best  in  that  which  is  rich  and  deep, 
where  it  spreads  rapidly,  and  sends  up,  during  early 
autumn,  a  great  number  of  blossoms.  As  single 
Dahlias  are  likely  to  be  much  grown,  this  Rudbeckia 
would  form  a  most  telling  edging  to  a  large  bedjof 
scarlet,  as  it  is  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  and  lasts 
long  in  bloom. 

The    Seed    Harvest    of    1SS2.— Messis. 

Carter  and  Co.  report  the  probable  output  of  the 
seed  crop  of  the  present  season,  the  result  in  many 
cases  of  personal  observation,  as  follows  : — 

Red  Clover. — The  English  crop  will  be  better  than 
last  year,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Of  German  and 
French  reds  the  crop  is  also  expected  to  be  fairly  good. 
Our  reports  from  America  on  the  other  hand  are  very 
unsatisfactory,  the  prospects  being  very  poor.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  stocks  generally  of  red 
Clover  held  over  are  unimportant,  so  that  values  will  be 
firm  on  that  account. 

Alsike  and  White  Clovers.— Of  Alsike  Clover 
some  very  good  samples  of  English  seed  have  reached 


us.  We  have  also  handled  a  few  samples  of  English 
white  of  fine  quality  ;  the  quantity  of  the  Latter  will  be 
limited.  Of  Swedish  and  German  Alsikesthe  crop  is 
reported  to  be  very  moderate  and  the  quality  below  the 
iv  rage.  Of  German  while  Clover  we  have  received  a 
few  samples,  for  which  last  season's  full  values  were 
demanded.  We  are  of  opinion  however  that  this  seed 
will  be  better  both  in  quantity  and  quality  than  last  year, 
and  we  expect  easier  prices  in  consequence. 

Cow-gkass. — -The  English  Cow-grass  crop  is  very 
limited  in  quantity,  and  we  anticipate  that  last  year's 
prices  will  be  fully  maintained.  Ol  German  and  Ameri- 
can Cow-grass  there  is  promised  to  be  a  fairly  plentiful 
crop,  but  the  quality  of  this  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  the  English  seed. 

Italian  RYE-GRASS, — Wry  favourable  reports  reach 
us  from  the  home  districts,  and  the  French  crop  is 
reported  to  be  also  an  abundant  one.  There  was  no 
seed,  however,  carried  over,  so  that  prices  will  be  firm, 
at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come. 

Timothy.— It  is  too  early  at  present  to  give  reliable 
information. 

Crested  Dogstail.— This  is  a  much  better  crop 
than  last  year,  and  we  have  already  secured  some  very 
fine  samples. 

LUCERNE, — This  !s  expected  to  be  a  fair  average 
crop. 

TREFOIL. — Crop  light,  quality  variable. 

Broad- Leaved  English  Rape.— Good  average, 
quality  very  good. 

Perennial  Rye-grass.— The  crop  of  this  article  is 
a  good  average  one,  but  as  there  was  no  1881  seed 
carried  over,  prices  at  present  are  very  firm. 

Sweet  Vernal,  Foxtail,  Poas,  Fescues,  and  other 
natural  grasses  are  short  in  fine  qualities  ;  considerably 
higher  prices  than  last  year's  values  are  readily  obtained. 

Swedes  and  Turnips. — These  have  come  in  very 
satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  inclement  season  that 
we  thougnt  at  one  time  would  prejudice  the  crop. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  report  that  the  seed 
harvest  of  1SS2  is  generally  satisfactory,  and  in  almost 
every  respect  superior  to  that  of  its  predecessor. 

Publications      Received.  —  Artificial 

Manures,  by  M.  Georges  Ville  ;  translated  and 
edited  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  2d  edition 
(Longmans). 

Covent  Garden  Sports. — A  cricket  match 

was  played  at  Battersea  Park,  on  Friday,  Sept.  S, 
between  the  merchants  of  the  north  and  south  of  the 
Centre  Row,  Covent  Garden,  respectively,  when  the 
north  won  by  an  innings  and  135  runs.  Mr.  II.  Buck 
played  a  fine  not  out  innings  of  129. 

The   Weather.— General  remarks  on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Sept.  11,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  been  much  finer  than  of 
late,  and,  except  on  the  5th  and  during  the  last  two 
days,  scarcely  any  rain  has  fallen.  The  temperature 
has  been  below  the  mean  in  all  districts,  the  deficit  in 
the  "  Midland  Counties  "  being  as  much  as  40.  The 
maximum  readings  ranged  from  65s  in  "  England 
N.W."  and  "  Ireland  S.,"  to  700  over  southern  and 
central  England,  and  to  710  in  the  east  of  Scotland  ; 
while  the  minima,  which  occurred  in  some  places  on 
the  7th,  and  in  others  on  the  nth,  were  as  low  as  350 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  eastern  and  central  Eng- 
land, and  ranged  from  370  to  390  elsewhere.  The 
rainfall  has  been  considerably  less  than  the  mean  in 
all  districts.  Bright  sunshine  shows  a  great  increase 
in  duration  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  per- 
centages varying  from  39  in  "  England  N.W."  to  56 
in  "Scotland  E.,"  and  to  59  in  "England  S.W," 
Depressions  observed  : — At  the  commencement  of  the 
period  an  area  of  high  pressure  lay  over  France  and 
the  south  of  England,  while  a  depression  was  shown 
near  the  Shetlands,  and  a  small  subsidiary  disturb- 
ance over  the  St.  George's  Channel.  These  condi- 
tions soon  changed,  and  by  S  a.m.  on  the  7th  a  well- 
defined  anti-cyclone  had  advanced  from  the  westward, 
and  until  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  covered  nearly  the 
whole  of  Ireland  and  England.  The  south-westerly 
winds  which  had  previously  prevailed  consequently 
gave  way  to  light  easterly  breezes  in  the  south-east 
and  south,  variable  southerly  airs  in  the  west,  and 
westerly  breezes  in  the  north.  After  this  date,  how- 
ever, the  area  of  high  pressure  moved  away  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  a  depression  reached  the  north- 
west of  Scotland  from  the  Atlantic,  the  wind  return- 
ing to  the  south-westward. 

Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  T.  Rorke, 
who  for  twenty-five  years  was  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
White,  of  Killakee,  Co.  Dublin,  is  now  Steward 
and  Gardener  to  M.  P.  D'Arcy,  Esq.,  Kilcroney 
House,  Bray,  Co.  Wicklow. — We  are  requested  to 
state,  with  reference  to  an  announcement  made  in  this 
column  last  week,  that  Mr.  Lewis  Jordan  never  was 
Gardener  at  Norman  Court, 


luittccs  of  §00hs. 

Elementary  Botany,  Theoretical  and  Practical ; 
a  'J\ ■■,,'-/','.  ',  designed  primarily  for  Students 
of  &  it  -•■■■  e  CI  tsei  1  onneeted  with  the  Scicn.  e  and 
Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  By  Henry  Edmonds,  B.Sc,  1,  1. 
Longmans. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  little  volume  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  author,  while  a  careful  com- 
piler, is  not  well  ncquainted  with  botanical  literature 
beyond  certain  favourite  text-books — and  not  many 
of  them,  but  from  which  he  has  condensed  his  infor- 
mation. So  little  docs  he  seem  to  have  consulted 
original  memoirs  that  we  find  him  attributing  to  a 
well  known  and  successful  teacher  details  that  have 
been  the  round  uf  all  the  text-books  for  many  years. 
The  purport  of  the  work  is  set  forth  in  the  title,  and 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  questions  for  "examina- 
tion "  which  are  appended.  The  happily  growing 
tendency  of  examiners  to  rely  more  upon  practical 
evidence  of  a  student's  familiarity  with  his  subject, 
and  less  upon  the  result  of  written  examinations — for 
which,  by  the  aid  of  such  works  as  this,  a  pupil  may 
"  cram  "  his  information — will,  we  trust,  render  the 
production  of  such  works,  however  well  done,  less 
and  less  frequent. 


The  Field  Naturalist  is  the  title  of  a  small  monthly 
periodical,  published  at  Manchester  by  Abel  Iley- 
wood,  and  whose  assumed  scope  is  indicated  by  the 
title.  The  articles  are  pleasant  reading,  though 
some  of  them,  such  as  that  on  aboriginal  book- 
keeping, are  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  title. 


j40ME    £oF(F(ESPOJ\|DENCE. 


A  Discriminating  Fungus. — In  a  recently  pub- 
lished list  of  the  fungi  of  West  Cornwall  a  paragraph 
is  set  apart  for  a  description  of  the  common  cellar 
fungus— Zasmidium  cellare.  After  describing  the 
presence  of  this  fungus  in  the  London  Docks  the 
account  concludes  by  saying  : — "  Sometimes  it  pays 
its  unwelcome  visits  to  country  cellars,  but  only  where 
good  old  wine  is  kept."  Here  we  seem  to  have  a  very 
knowing  old  fungus,  with  an  acquired  and  aristocratic 
taste  for  "good  old  wine"  only.  No  South  African 
sherry,  British  port,  Tarragona  or  Prime  Gooseberry 
will  suit  this  refined  old  epicure  ;  possibly  he  confines 
his  attention  in  Cornwall  to  "Comet  port"  and 
"Chateau  Vquem."  The  above  may  be  true  of  the 
Cornish  Zasmidium,  but  he  certainly  has  a  poor  rela- 
tion round  London  who  is  content  with  the  publican's 
mystic  "  fourpenny ;  "  in  fact,  to  such  straits  is  this 
plebeian  London  Zasmidium  driven  that  he  some- 
times hangs  out  in  the  subterranean  London 
dairies,  and  contemplates  the  mixture  of  the 
minimum  of  milk  with  the  maximum  of  water. 
Publicans  court  the  presence  of  the  Zasmidium, 
and  when  the  dusty  fungus  is  backward  in  coming 
forward  the  London  publican  cunningly  manu- 
factures a  spurious  Zasmidium  out  of  old  spiders' 
webs,  dirt,  and  saw-dust.  This  artificial  fungus  is 
then  dexterously  twisted  round  the  necks  of  a  few 
bottles  supposed  to  contain  port,  and  placed  in  the 
publican's  window  as  a  proof  of  the  age  and  superb 
quality  of  the  wine.  Some  outcast  signs  of  the  Zas- 
midium family  hang  about  the  roofs  of  sewers.  There 
are  vulgar  as  well  as  refined  membeis  of  even  the 
fungus  tribe.    IV,  G.  S. 

Gladiolus  :  Deep  z>.  Shallow  Planting.— Much 
has  been  written  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Gladiolus,  but  I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  any  remarks  made  as  to  the  most  advan- 
tageous depth  at  which  to  plant  the  corms.  Judging 
from  a  very  limited  test  I  have  myself  made,  I  am 
induced  to  believe  that  this  consideration  has  a  greater 
bearing  on  the  subject  than  at  first  sight  appears.  The 
French  and  Italian  Corn  Flags  seem  to  hold  their  own 
in  the  certainly  not  over  deeply  cultivated  corn  fields 
of  their  native  country.  And  this  being  so,  it  must  be 
inferred  that  the  corms  of  such  are  often  ploughed 
indiscriminately  down  to  a  greater  depth  below  the 
surface  than  the  general  cultivator  would  deem  de- 
sirable, even  in  the  case  of  the  much  stronger 
varieties  now  in  cultivation  ;  yet  they  come  forth  and 
maintain  their  place  effectually.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  reason,   for  does  not  the  manner  in  which  the 
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young  growing  blade  issues  from  the  parent  corm, 
and  moreespecially  does  not  the  manner  in  which  the 
young  corms  form  upon  their  parent  corms,  seem  to 
express  the  fact  that  Nature  favours  deep  planting  ? 
Vet  again,  although  the  Crocus  forms  its  annual 
corms  upon  the  lops  of  the  old  ones,  yet  it  annually 
sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soil,  so  do  the 
original  species  of  these  Gladioli  secure  a  deep  foun- 
dation. We  are  aware  that  wind  and  windstorms 
beat  down  the  growths  of  those  hardier  border  species, 
they  do  not,  nevertheless,  break  or  snap  oft",  owing  to 
this  deep  burying  of  the  corms  in  the  same  way  as 
do  modern  shallow  planted  kinds,  which  always  re- 
quire stakes.  As  therefore,  in  Nature,  no  stakes  are 
accorded  and  no  means  have  been  afforded  these  plants 
of  attaching  themselves  to  surrounding  vegetation,  it 
is  obvious  that  their  protection  consists  in  being  so 
deeply  seated  as  to  receive  natural  support  such  as  I 
suggest.  By  planting  the  corms  6  inches  deep  in 
good  prepared  soil,  better  results  may  therefore  be 
anticipated  than  by  any  system  of  shallow  planting. 
Especially  desirable  is  it  to  plant  deeply  in  all  light 
and  sandy  soils,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  any 
soil  benefit  would  accrue  by  the  simple  hint  thus 
thrown  out.    William  Farley,  Ilford. 

Seedling  Grapes. — I  send  by  this  post  a  ew 
Grapes,  which  afford  are  a  curious  example  of  variation 
from  seed.  The  Grapes,  which  are  very  sweet,  with  a 
pronounced  Fronlignan  flavour,  are,  I  believe,  the 
produce  of  seed  from  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  or  Black 
Muscat.  Although  the  fruit  differs  so  widely  from  the 
parent,  the  plant  is  almost  identical  in  foliage  ;  I  do 
not,  therefore,  think  it  is  a  changeling.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  ensure  accuracy  as  to  the  origin  of  seedlings,  but 
in  this  case  I  do  not  think  there  is  room  for  doubt. 
The  Grapes,  being  white  and  apparently  free  from  the 
evil  habit  of  shanking,  show  a  wide  divergence,  or 
possibly  a  return  to  the  original  source  of  the  Muscat 
Hamburgh.  T.  Francis  Rivers t  Sawbridgworth.  [The 
Grapes  in  question  are  small,  globular,  amber- 
coloured,  sweet-flavoured  like  the  Chasselas,  Ed.] 

11  Horticultural  Buildings." — In  travelling  about 
the  country  I  have  met  with  numerous  gardeners 
who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  purchase  my  book  on 
11  Horticultural  Buildings,"  but  could  not  afford  to  do 
so,  the  published  price  being  iar.  6</.  Actuated  by  a 
desire  to  assist  the  fraternity  as  much  as  I  can,  I  beg 
to  intimate  that  I  have  set  apart  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  any  bond  fide  gardeners  who  may  choose  to 
apply  to  me  100  copies  of  the  above  work  at  3^.  each, 
which  is  under  cost  price.  Any  application  by  post 
must  be  accompanied  by  yd.  extra  to  pay  the  postage 
of  the  book.  F.  A.  Fawkes,  Mansion  House  Build' 
ingst  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London, 

Exhibition  Potatos. — I  am  disposed  to  think 
thet  if  "G.  B.  G."  visits  the  great  Potato  exhibition 
to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  next  week  he  will 
feel  bound  to  recant  his  somewhat  hastily  expressed 
opinion  as  to  the  lack  of  table  quality  in  what  he  calls 
new  varieties  of  Potatos,  though  still  further  dubbed 
by  him  exhibition  varieties.  The  very  popular  Inter- 
national Kidney  is  not  first-rate.  No  one  has  claimed 
such  a  position  for  it,  but  it  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
cropping  kinds  we  have,  and  is  perhaps  the  hand- 
somest of  its  section.  It  resists  disease  as  much  as 
most  other  kinds  do,  and  certainly  far  more  than  the 
Lapstone  does.  But  even  if  not  of  the  high  table 
quality  we  all  desire  it  has  proved  not  only  n  capital 
progenitor  of  other  kinds  inheriting  its  properties 
added  to  better  quality,  but  it  has  also  served  to  teach 
Potato  growers  and  exhibitors  something  as  to  form, 
beauty,  and  what  should  be  the  best  ideal  of  a  hand- 
some tuber.  Its  influence  is  being  found  in  all  Potato 
shows.  The  Vicar  of  Laleham,  too,  comes  under 
**  G.  B.  G.'s"  censure,  although  curiously  enough 
opinions  differ  very  much  as  to  the  table  quality  of 
tnat  fine  and  justly  popular  Potato,  according  as  it  is 
grown  on  suitable  soil  or  otherwise,  is  not  too  big, 
and  is  kept  over  to  be  what  it  really  is — a  late  winter 
variety.  This,  too,  is  proving  a  splendid  progenitor 
to  fine  cropping  kinds  that  have  quality  of  the  highest 
excellence,  and  of  which  perhaps  "  G.  B.  G."  will 
know  more  if  he  will  wait  for  a  year  or  two.  But  let 
me  say  at  once  that  in  new  varieties,  such  as  Cosmo- 
politan, Prizetaker,  Eaily  Regent,  Fiftyfold,  to  men- 
tion but  a  few  of  those  introduced  this  year,  are  some 
not  only  exceedingly  handsome,  and  which  will  cer- 
tainly take  high  places  on  the  show  table,  but  which 
will  also  possess  quality  that  is  second  to  no  other 
kinds,  however  old.  At  the  Crystal  Palace,  besides 
the  two  kinds  "  G.  B.  G."  deprecates  he  will  see 
foremost  on  the  show-tables  Magnum  Bonum,  Wood- 
stock Kidney,  Advance,  Bountiful,  American  Purple, 
Defiance,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Bed  font  Prolific,  Reading 
Hero,  White  Emperor,  Grampian,  Radstock  Beauty, 
and  Matchless,  to  name  only  a  few  of  those  kinds 
of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  all  of  capital 
table  quality  if  grown  in  soil  fit  to  produce  healthy 
and  good  tubers,  and  not,  as  is  so  often  done  by 
gardeners,  literally  in  dung  beds.  If  "G.  B.  G." 
were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  woik  that  is  being 


done  in  connection  with,  and  perhaps  behind  the 
exhibition,  which  doubtless  is  to  him  the  chief 
offender,  he  would  understand  better  than  he  now 
does  how  anxious  the  promoters  of  that  show  are 
to  secure  the  admission  of  new  kinds  that  are  of 
good  table  quality,  and  have  allied  good  cropping 
qualities.  This  year  some  fifty  or  more  seedlings 
have  come  before  the  notice  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, of  which  all  the  most  promising  have  been 
cooked  and  tasted  ;  and_the  results  of  that  testing, 
carried  out,  as  it  has  been,  with  exceeding  care  and 
impartiality,  will  soon  be  made  public.  Critics  of  a 
certain  class  give  raisers,  who  have  to  bear  much 
adverse  discouragement,  but  little  help.  I  may  well 
tell  our  present  critic  that  he,  rather  than  growl, 
should  try  and  raise  better  kinds  than  are  now  being 
turned  out  if  he  can.  We  have  not  many  who  have  fully 
devoted  themselves  systematically  to  this  work,  but 
these  few  will,  I  think,  in  a  few  years,  almost  revolu- 
tionise our  present  Potato  stocks,  and  make  it  hard  for 
American  kinds,  unless  of  special  excellence,  to  hold 
their  own.  In  spite  of  "  G.  B.  G."  Potato  exhi- 
bitions will  continue,  and  will  increase  till,  in  time,  I 
trust,  we  should  not  find  a  bad  Potato  in  the  king- 
dom. A.  D. 

Lagerstrbmia  indica. — I  lately  saw  a  favourable 
notice  of  Lagerstrbmia  indica  as  a  nice  flowering 
stove  plant.  The  ordinary  form  grows  to  such  large 
dimensions  here  that  I  fear  it  must  be  against  its 
cultivation  at  home.  But  we  cultivate  here  a  pretty 
white  variety,  which  is  not  only  very  floriferous,  even 
precociously  floriferous,  but  also  comparatively  dwarf 
habited  ;  all  of  which,  besides  its  being  a  pretty 
contrast  to  the  pinky-purple  of  the  species,  ought,  I 
think,  to  commend  it  to  cultivators  at  home.  Geo. 
Syme,  Jamaica* 

Burr  Knot  Apple. — This  somewhat  curious  old 
variety  is  very  common  in  some  parts  of  Pembroke- 
shire, where  it  goes  under  the  name  "Pitcher." 
"  Pitcher  "  in  the  vernacular  signifies  a  Willow  cut- 
ting, 2  or  3  feet  long,  or  a  Thorn  which  has  been 
grubbed  up  and  cut  to  the  same  length,  and  used  to 
repair  a  hedge.  The  name  "  Pitcher  "  Apple  there- 
fore signifies  that  it  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 
It  is  a  very  inferior  variety,  but  was,  no  doubt,  u-eful 
in  its  day  before  the  science  of  grafting  was  so  well 
understood  as  it  is  now.  It  is  now,  however,  fa?t 
dying  out,  as  it  is  not  a  very  long-lived  variety,  and  I 
find  that  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  devclope  canker 
in  the  burrs.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  a  good-sized 
tree  of  it.   G.  B.  G, 

Mulching. — The  great  benefit  accruing  from  this 
practice  can  scarcely  be  over-rated,  as  not  only  does  it 
prevent  red-spider  from  attacking  the  leaves  of  Vines 
and  Peach  trees,  but  it  keeps  Peas  and  Beans  and  other 
vegetables  growing  and  bearing  when  they  would  other- 
wise fail.  To  water  without  it  is  next  to  useless,  as 
the  washing  the  ground  receives  causes  it  to  crack 
open  and  let  in  air,  and  not  only  that,  but  roots  are 
attracted  to  the  surface,  where  they  quickly  suffer  and 
die,  whereas  when  shaded  by  a  mulching  the  feeders 
multiply  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  they  remain  healthy  and 
full  of  life  and  activity  under  the  covering.  For  Vine 
borders  nothing  is  better  than  very  short  stable 
manure,  which  lies  light,  and  though  not  over-rich 
the  Vines  may  be  fed  in  another  way  by  giving  them 
plenty  of  sewage.  This  is  always  better  than  laying 
on  close  solid  matter,  such  as  cow-dung,  which,  after 
it  becomes  caked  together,  is  nearly  impervious  to 
air,  and  air  is  essential  to  the  soil  of  a  Vine  border  to 
maintain  the  roots  in  good  health.  To  break  up  the 
surface  and  dig  manure  into  their  borders,  as  some 
do,  is  a  great  mistake,  and  all  that  should  be  done  is 
just  to  hoe  the  surface  with  a  hoe  to  destroy  weeds, 
and  then  pop  on  the  mulching  at  once.  If  this 
be  carried  out  and  a  thorough  soaking  given^when 
Vines  are  growing  and  swelling  a  crop  the  effect 
may  be  seen  at  once  by  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  berries,  and  the  same  with 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  or  young  Apples  and 
Pears,  which  without  help  when  taxed  wiih  a  crop, 
often  look  very  much  distressed  with  their  loads.  The 
way  we  manage  with  trees  of  these  is  to  form  shallow 
basin-like  receptacles  around  them  by  drawing  away 
the  soil  with  a  hoe,  and  leaving  it  in  a  ridge,  inside 
which  space  is  filled  with  rather  long  half-rotten 
manure.  On  this  we  throw  or  pour  the  water  or 
sewage,  which  soaks  in  at  once  and  finds  its  way 
deep  down  into  the  earth,  instead  of  being  drawn  out 
again  and  absorbed  in  the  atmosphere.  This  is  sure 
to  occur  where  mulching  is  not  applied,  as  the 
aqueous  matter  from  the  exposed  earth  during  sunny 
days  is  something  enormous.  Peas  and  Scarlet 
Runners  will  hardly  live  and  set  flowers  when  we  get 
dry  hot  summers  if  left  to  themselves,  but  give  them  a 
heavy  mulching  along  each  side  of  the  row,  and  it  is 
quite  pleasant  to  see  how  fresh  and  comfoi table  they 
look.  Another  crop  that  pays  well  for  mulching  is 
Celery,  which  in  dry  hot  seasons  seldom  if  ever  does 
well  without  it.  Tomatos,  again,  are  greatly  benefited 
by  its  help,  as  they  set  with   more  freedom  and  bear 


the  finest  of  fruit.  For  Roses  mulching  is  indispens- 
able, and  by  its  aid  fine  blooms  may  be  grown,  and 
the  budding  season  prolonged  to  a  very  late  period, 
as  the  bark  of  the  stocks  will  continue  to  run.  tor 
flower-beds  and  to  scatter  among  shrubs,  the  grass 
mowings  from  lawns  answers  well,  and  to  distribute 
them  there  is  to  turn  them  to  a  very  useful  account. 
J.  Shcppard. 

Horticultural  Directories. — I  have  just  received 
an  application  from  an  office  from  which  one  of  the 
horticultural  Directories  is  issued  to  furnish  local  in- 
formation as  to  horticultural  changes  in  my  locality. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
matter,  whilst  the  existing  trade  arrangements  con- 
tinue. Mr.  W.  Snooks,  gardener  to  Obadiah  Spriggs, 
Esq  ,  The  Pyramids,  Blankshire,  and  hundreds  of 
other  men  as  unimportant  in  the  gardening  world  in 
these  directorial  pages,  find  publicity  and  a  sort  of 
paper  immortality.  The  men  of  the  highest  talent 
and  ability  who  are  heading  departments,  managers, 
foremen  in  our  trade  establishment F,  are  quietly 
snubbed.  If  these  Directories  are  to  have  any  hoiti- 
cultural  value  they  should  give  every  man  his  due. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  let  me  mention  that  one  of 
the  most  famous  Orchid  growers  in  the  kingdom, 
because  he  happens  not  to  be  his  employer's  almost 
unknown  head-gardener,  gets  nonotice.  Onedirec'ory, 
if  not  another,  gives  a  list  of  private  gardens  thrice 
repeated.  Once  is  quite  enough  if  pioperly  dune,  and 
room  would  then  lie  left  for  f.ir  mote  useful  and 
instructive  information.  One  left  Out.  [  both  the 
Directories  need  thorough  revision,  as  we  find  from 
daily  experience.   Ed.] 

The  Onion  Fungus. — What  is  the  name  and 
nature  of  the  fungus  that  is  this  year  so  largely  affect- 
ing our  Onion  crops  ?  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  ought  not  to  write  of  fungus  in  the  plural  feme, 
for  I  find  ample  evidence  of  two  distinctive  forms 
— one  producing  dark  brown  spots  or  blotches  much 
like  those  seen  on  diseased  Potato  leaves,  and  the 
other  a  common  form  of  white  mould  or  mildew.  It 
is  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the  mould  is  but  the 
corollary  of  the  spot-fungus— the  inevitable  parasite  of 
disease — or  whether  it  is  a  primary  agent  of  disease. 
I  find  the  mildew  to  be  very  general  this  season, 
having  seen  it  at  wide  intervals,  and  in  crops  grown 
under  very  diverse  conditions.  Still  further,  although 
the  autumn-sown  kinds  seem  to  have  matured  too 
early  to  have  materially  suffered,  yet  of  spring-sown 
crops,  those  most  near  to  ripening  would  seem  to  be, 
as  in  the  case  with  Potatos,  the  first  to  suffer  even 
when  growing  close  beside  others  that  are  later.  I 
have  seen  excessive  rainfall  credited  with  the  cause  of 
the  fungus  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  its  develop- 
ment, so  far  from  being  checked,  seems  to  have  been 
even  more  rapid  since  wc  have  had  dry  weather. 
Cold  nights  may  have  promoted  it.  Great  variations 
of  temperature  may  have  helped  it ;  but  we  have 
had  far  moister  seasons  than  the  present  one  has  been, 
and  yet  had  no  fungus.  I  think  that  the  effect  upon 
the  autumn-sown  Onions  has  not  been  very  harmful, 
because  I  have  seen  plenty  of  very  fine  bulbs  about  ; 
and  here  1  have  pulled  very  line  ones  of  the  Trebons, 
of  which  a  dozen  weighed  14  lb.,  large  enough  for 
any  purpose.  Picklers,  too,  have  not  suffered,  because 
large  enough  ere  the  fungus  appeared.  Neither 
do  I  find  any  harm  yet  been  done  to  the  hard  stems 
of  seed  Onions.  It  is  the  stock  bulbs  produced  from 
spring-sown  seed  that  will  suffer  most  in  size,  but 
I  don't  see  chat  they  arc  otherwise  injuriously  affected. 
A.  D.  [Several  "moulds"  affect  Onions,  the  com- 
monest is  a  species  of  Peronospora,  or  allied  genus,  like 
that  which  affects  the  Potato.  Ed.] 


i 


he    oiaiffi. 


The  waggish  Bishop's  practical,  ami  by  no  means 
unkindly  advice  to  the  poorer  of  the  clergy,  to  keep 
bees,  would  have  stood  the  cloih  in  poor  stead  this 
year,  for  honey  is  by  no  means  abundant — although 
bees,  the  producers,  or  rather  collectors  of  this 
delicious  product  are  abundant  enough  ;  indeed  wc 
have  had  a  very  long  brood  season,  swarms  having 
turned  out  unusually  early,  as  witness  my  own  here  in 
April  7,  whilst  I  learnt  since  of  one  quite  three 
weeks  earlier  in  Hampshire.  Still  though  we  arc 
now  in  the  cool,  ami  for  bees  late  month  of 
September,  they  arc  busy  feeding,  and  are  collecting 
and  carrying  in  pollen  found  in  abundance  somewhere, 
just  as  though  it  were  the  month  of  April,  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  hive  populations  have  been  increasing 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  has  the  food  upon  which 
they  must  exist.  The  conditions  may  have  been 
favourable  to  the  creation  of  insects,  but  have  been 
eminently  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  honey. 
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Not  only  has  this  been  the  case,  but  the  stores 
obtained  early  in  the  season,  when  warmth  prevailed, 
have  already  been  poached  upon,  so  that  those  who 
have  looked  to  their  supers  for  a  good  store  for  them- 
selves, have  found  nothing  but  comb  cleaned  and 
empty.  To  this  disappointment  must  be  added  the 
necessity  of  feeding  at  once  all  stocks  that  are  light, 
for  it  is  desirable,  both  for  the  promoting  of  heat  and 
for  a  winter  store  of  food,  that  empty  cells  should  be 
filled  with  the  sweet  nectar  as  soon  as  possible. 
Having  had  this  season  a  perfect  wealth  of  flowers, 
it  seems  strange  that  honey  should  be  so  scarce  ;  but 
doubtless  we  have  in  the  first  place  not  had  sufficient 
heat  to  develope  the  sweet  secretion  in  flowers,  and  in 
the  second  the  too  often  cold,  stormy  and  changeful 
weather  has  hindered  the  bees  in  their  work. 
Apiarians  must  exercise  judgment  and  patience  for 
yet  another  year.   A.  D. 


The  judges  commenced  their  duties  at  6  A.M.  on 
Wednesday,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  their  labours 
were  almost  completed.  At  9  A.m.  gardeners  and 
their  assistants — a  goodly  muster — were  admitted  at  a 
cheap  rate.  At  11  A.M.  the  show  was  thrown  open 
to  the  general  public  after  a  brief  speech  from  ihc 
Lord  I'rovost. 


ozutus. 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  :  Sept.  13 
and  14. — The  gieat  International  Fruit  and  Flower 
Show,  which  was  opened  under  most  favourable  con- 
ditions as  regards  the  weather  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing and  closed  on  Thursday  night,  was  undoubtedly 
the  finest  that  has  ever  been  held  in  Edinburgh,  and 
should  prove  besides  a  great  success  financially.  Those 
who  remember  the  former  "  Internationals  "  held  in 
the  Music  Hall,  and  who  need  not  be  told  of  the 
crush  that  used  to  take  place  on  show  days,  must 
have  been,  as  we  were,  most  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  extent  of  covered-in  space  now  available  for  hold- 
ing the  Society's  shows,  and  the  ready  adaptability  of 
the  place  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Waverley  Market 
is  a  covered-in  area  of  about  \\  acre,  and  by 
reason  of  its  central  position,  and  perhaps  more  to 
the  easy  way  in  which  it  can  be  cleared  at  short 
notice,  it  is  without  exception  one  of  the  very  best 
buildings  in  which  to  hold  a  flower  show  that  we  know 
of.  It  is  well  glazed  and  lighted,  and  by  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  tables,  &c,  allows  of  an  abund- 
ance of  room  for  promenading — an  advantage  always 
to  be  coveted,  and  doubly  so  in  bad  weather. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  till  10  A.M.,  the  market  was 
used  for  its  ordinary  purposes,  and  was  cleared  out 
and  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  exhibits  by 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  staging  was  com- 
menced under  the  superintendence  of  a  sub-committee, 
most  of  the  plants  and  all  the  fruits  being  placed  on 
long  tables  about  2  feet  high  in  the  body  of  the  market, 
and  the  vegetables  under  the  galleries  on  two  sides  of 
the  building.  This  important  part  of  the  exhibition 
was  enli  usted  to  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Moncure. 
Of  purely  plant  shows  we  have  seen  better  and 
more  extensive  ones  ;  but  there  were  many  speci- 
mens shown  here  that  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass — 
the  grand  Crotons  shown  by  Mr.  Letts,  gr.  to  the 
Earl  of  Zetland,  for  instance — and  among  the  multi- 
tude of  small  stuff  always  available  at  autumn  shows 
there  was  a  marked  absence  of  anything  really  poor. 
Cut  flowers,  too,  though  weaker  than  we  could  have 
expected  in  some  departments,  were  nevertheless  a 
very  attractive  feature. 

The  show  of  fruit  was,  of  course,  the  prime  feature, 
and  a  remarkably  good  show  it  was — weak  perhaps 
as  regards  Pines,  and  not  so  strong  as  usual  in  hardy 
fruits  as  would  have  been  desirable.  There  was 
nevertheless  enough  to  satisfy  all,  and  of  Grapes  a 
truly  grand  show,  both  as  regards  numbers  and 
quality  ;  indeed  on  the  latter  point  we  do  not  remem- 
ber having  seen  at  a  show  of  any  proportions  above 
the  ordinary  so  little  that  left  room  for  adverse 
criticism.  The  weakest  places  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Black  Hamburgh  classes,  but  the  Muscats 
were  extremely  fine  all  through.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  many,  but  not  of  those  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  ability  as  a  grower  of  the  man,  the 
leading  exhibitor  in  this  department  was  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
gr.  to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough, 
who  literally  carried  all  before  him,  taking  1st  prizes 
in  the  more  important  classes,  and  securing  two  out 
of  the  three  Veitch  Memorial  prizes  offered  for  com- 
petition. 


FRUITS. 


Grapes. — These  being  the  leading  feature,  wc 
give  them  the  post  of  honour  in  this  report.  The 
valuable  prizes  offered  for  the  best  six  sorts,  two 
bunches  of  each,  brought  out  a  dozen  competitors, 
whose  united  contributions  made  a  fine  show  of 
themselves.  The  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
with  a  splendid  lot  of  fruit — fine,  large,  evenly- 
matched  bunches,  with  berries  well  swelled,  and 
well  coloured  for  their  size,  and  averaging  between 
7  and  S  lb.  each,  of  Barbarossa,  Trebbiano,  Mrs. 
Pince's  Black  Muscat,  Golden  Champion,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Gros  Colmar.  A  very  good  2d 
was  Mr.  Hunter,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Durham, 
Lambton  Castle,  who  put  up  large  and  good  bunches 
ol  Trebbiano,  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Colmar,  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  and  Golden  Champion.  The  3d 
prize  went  to  a  new  exhibitor,  Mr.  A.  Kirk, 
gr.  to  J.  Thomson  Paton,  Esq.,  Norwood,  whose  half 
dozen  well-finished  and  pretty  bunches,  averaging 
from  3 — 4  lb.  each,  were  admired  as  much  as  any  in 
the  show,  their  fine  table  quality  being  undeniable. 
The  sorts  were  Black  Hamburgh,  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
Alnwick  Seedling,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Gros  Colmar.  Well  deserving  of 
commendation  in  the  same  class  were  the  exhibits  of 
Mr.  Johnston,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Glamis 
Castle;  Mr.  Hammond,  gr.  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
M.P.,  Brayton,  Carlisle  ;  Mr.  McKelvie,  gr.  to  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Roxburgh,  Broxmouth  Park, 
Dunbar  ;  and  Mr.  Austin,  gr.  to  Sir  Greville  Smythe, 
Ashton  Court,  Bristol.  For  the  same  number  of  varieties, 
one  bunch  of  each,  Mr.  Hunter  took  the  lead  among 
ten  competitors,  snowing  remarkably  good  samples 
of  Black  Alicante,  Trebbiano,  Gros  Colmar,  Mrs. 
Pearson  (in  very  fine  condition),  Barbarossa,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Here  Mr.  Kirk  got  a  step 
higher  in  the  prize  list  with  neat,  compact,  and 
thoroughly  finished  samples  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh  ;  next  to  him 
coming  Mr.  McKelvie  wilh  larger  but  not  so  even  or 
so  well-finished  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Raisin  de  Calabre,  Gros  Colmar,  Black  Prince,  &c. 
Mr.  D.  Murray,  gr.,  Culzean  Castle,  Maybole  ;  Mr. 
Roberts,  gr.  to  the  Baroness  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  ; 
Mr.  Goodacre,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  El- 
vaston  Castle  ;  and  Mr.  Lees,  gr.  to  the  Marquis 
of  Downshire,  also  exhibited  well.  With  four  bunches 
Mr.  Elphinston,  gr.  to  E.  Mundy,  Esq.,  Shipley 
Hall,  Derby,  came  in  1st,  showing  a  very  pretty  lot, 
consisting  of  Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Golden  Queen,  and  Gros  Colmar,  all  highly 
finished.  Mr.  D.  Dickson,  gr.  to  J.  Whyte  Melville, 
Esq.,  St.  Andrew's,  came  in  a  good  2d,  with  bunches 
evenly  matched  and  well  ripened  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  Colmar,  and  Golden 
(,)ueen  ;  and  Mr.  Roberts,  gr.  to  Lady  Emily  Howard, 
Charleville,  Tullamore,  was  3d.  The  class  for  two 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs  was  not  a  good  one, 
though  there  were  ten  competitors,  but  the  quality 
was  very  good  in  the  winning  samples  contributed  by 
Mr.  Mclndoe  and  Mr.  Mclntyre,  gr.  to  C.  Tennant, 
Esq.,  The  Glen,  Innerleithen.  The  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh class  was  also  inferior,  colour  being  much 
deficient,  except  in  the  prize  bunches  from  Mr.  George 
Reid,  gr.  to  A.  Moncur,  Esq.,  Rockfield,  Dundee, 
and  Mr.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury.  The  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court  were  a  decided  improvement,  the 
winning  examples,  staged  by  Mr.  Goodacre,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Gunnersbury,  and  Mr.  McKelvie,  being 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Black  Alicantes  also  fur- 
nished a  first-rate  class,  and  here  Mr.  Wallis,  gr.  to 
the  Rev.  W.  Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  Newcastle,  Stafford- 
shire, came  in  1st,  Mr.  Hunter  2d,  and  Mr.  D. 
Roberts,  gr.  to  D.  Hussey  Packe,  Esq.,  3d.  Mr, 
Wallis  also  came  to  the  front  in  the  next  class, 
which  was  for  Gros  Colmar,  wilh  a  sample  remark- 
ably fine  in  fruit  and  in  the  size  of  the  berry,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Upjohn,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley 
Hall,  came  in  a  good  2d,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  3d. 
Mr.  W.  Kelvie,  Mr.  Mclndoe,  and  Mr.  Wallis  secured 
the  awards  with  Lady  Downe's,  and  Mr.  Mclndoe 
wilh  a  very  good  example  of  Barbarossa  secured 
the  1st  prize  in  the  any  other  black  Grape  class  ; 
Mr.  Wallis  being  a  good  2d  with  the  same  variety  ; 
and  Mr.  Hudson,  gr.  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq., 
Acton,  3d,  with  Alnwick  Seedling,  in  a  very 
strong  class.  Mr.  J.  Day  took  the  lead  with  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  showing  two  grand  bunches,  not  large, 
but  well  shouldered,  evenly  filled  out,  and  pure 
golden-yellow  in  colour.  Mr.  G.  McKinnon,  gr.  to 
Viscount  Melville,  had  also  a  very  highly-coloured 
example,  and  came  in  2d  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Murray  was  a 
good  3d.  The  class  for  Duke  of  Buccleuch  only  brought 


out  two  bunches,  and  those  shown  by  Mr.  Mclndoe  were 
awarded  the  1st  prize.  In  the  any  other  white  Grape 
class  there  were  sixteen  competitors,  and  the  1st 
prize  went  to  Mr.  John  Gray,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  T.  II. 
Turnbull,  Lesmahagow,  who  had  white  Syrian  ;  the 
2d  to  Mr.  Wallis,  lor  Golden  Queen  ;  and  the  3d  to 
Mr.  D.  Dickson,  who  had  the  same  variety,  and 
which  was  also  well  shown  by  others  in  this  class. 
A  series  of  prizes  for  single  bunches  resulted  in  Mr. 
Mclndoe  being  1st,  and  Mr.  Boyd,  gr.  to  W.  Forbes, 
Esq.,  Callander,  2d.  For  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr. 
It.  Roberts  was  1st,  and  Mr.  J.  Maconochie,  gr.  to  P.  B. 
Smollett,  Esq.,  Cameron  House,  Alexandra,  2d. 
For  Black  Alicante  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  1st,  and 
Mr.  Lees  2d.  For  Lady  Downe's,  Mr.  D.  P.  Bell, 
Clive  House,  Alnwick,  was  1st,  and  Mr.  Roberts, 
Gunnersbury,  2d.  For  Alnwick  Seedling,  Mr. 
Wallis  was  1st,  and  Mr.  Mclndoe  2d.  For  Gros 
Maroc,  Mr.  J.  Day  was  1st,  and  Mr.  McKelvie, 
2d.     For  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  gr.  to 

C.  S.  H.  D.  Money,  Esq.,  Abercairny,  was  1st ;  and 
Mr.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury,  2d,  with  Golden  Champion ; 
and  Mr.  Wallis  1st,  and  Mr.  Austen  2d,  for  Mrs. 
Pearson — nearly  all  the  classes  being  well  contested. 
The  heaviest  bunch  of  black  Grapes  was  a  large  one  of 
GrosGuillaume,  in  excellent  condition  for  itssize,  which 
came  from  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Charleville,  a  renowned 
growger  in  the  big-bunch  line  ;  the  next  heaviest  being 
a  bunch  of  the  same  variety  weighing  10  lb.  8  oz.,  and 
grown  by  Mr.  Mclndoe.  With  a  well-shaped  bunch 
of  Trebbiano,  weighing  10  lb.  4  oz.,  Mr.  Mclndoe 
was  1st  in  the  heavy  white  Grape  class.  Tested  for 
flavour,  some  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  shown  by 
Mr.  Mclndoe  proved  the  best  of  the  black  varieties, 
and  Mr.  Roberts'  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  the 
best  of  the  whites.  Mr.  Wallis  took  the  1st 
prize  for  "  bloom  "  with  superb  Gros  Colmar, 
and  Mr.  Johnston  was  2d,  with  the  so-called  Gos- 
ford  Black.  In  the  seedling  black  Grape  class, 
Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  Edinburgh,  showed  a 
seedling  named  John  Downie,  in  the  way  of  Gros 
Colmar,  with  immense  round  berries,  and  said  to  be 
a  seedling  from  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  In  a 
bunch  of  the  latter  a  berry  half  black  appeared,  and 
the  seeds  were  sown,  and  all  the  plants  raised  there- 
from bore  white  fruit  but  this  one,  which  has  a 
striking  appearance  ;  but  it  was  not  ripe,  and  the 
judges   recommended    it   to   be  shown   again.     Mr. 

D.  Murray,  Culzean,  also  showed  small  bunches 
of  a  distinct-looking  seedling,  which  also  was 
unripe.  In  a  series  of  classes  confined  to  exhibitors 
not  competing  in  any  of  the  above  sections,  there 
was  also  a  very  good  competition.  For  six 
bunches,  not  less  than  three  varieties,  Mr.  J. 
Witherspoon,  Red  Rose  Vineries,  Chester-le-Street, 
was  well  1st,  showing  handsome,  medium-sized 
bunches  of  Gros  Maroc.JBuckland  Sweetwater,  Black 
Prince,  Madresfield  Court,  Foster's  Seedling,  and 
Alnwick  Seedling;  2d,  Mr.  G.  McLure,  gr.  to  J. 
Milne,  Esq.,  Trinity;  and  3d,  Mr.  McLeod,  gr.  to 
G.  Younger,  Esq.,  Westbourne  House,  Tillicoultry. 
In  the  two-bunch  classes  Mr.  Finlay,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Maynard,  East  Layton  Hall,  Darlington,  was  1st,  and 
Mr.  Young,  Edinburgh,  2d.  For  Black  Hamburghs, 
Mr.  Collins,  gr.  to  J.  Ballantyne,  Esq.,  Walkerburn, 
was  1st,  and  Mr.  G.  McLeod  2d.  For  Black  Alicante, 
Mr.  Shaw,  gr.  to  Lord  Muncaster,  Ravenglass,  was 
1st,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Watson,  gr.  to  Miss  Morrison,  Stir- 
ling, 2d ;  and  Mr.  G.  McLure  1st,  and  Mr.  J. 
Harper,  gr.  to  J.  Russell,  Esq.,  Dundas  Castle, 
2d,  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  For  single  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  J.  Jeffrey,  gr.  to  A. 
Tringle,  Esq.,  Langholm,  was  1st,  and  Mr.  Watson 
2d.  Madresfield  Court.— Mr.  J.  McDonald,  gr.  to  J. 
Younger,  Esq.,  Ashfield,  1st  ;  and  Mr.  Harper,  2d. 
Black  Alicante.  — 1st,  Mr.  W.  Collins;  and  2d,  Mr. 
Harper.  Lady  Downe's. — 1st,  Mr.  G.  Greig,  gr.  to 
W.  Christie,  Esq.,  Craigend  Park.  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria.—Mr.  J.  Jeffrey,^  1st.  Vines  grown  in  pots 
were  more  numerously  shown  than  usual,  and  for  the 
most  part  good  ones,  but  nothing  approached  half-a- 
dozen  superb  examples  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  & 
Son,  Berkhamstead,  who  had  no  difficulty  in  securing 
both  the  1st  prizes  offered.  Mr.  Gellatly,  gr.  to  the 
Earl  of  Wemys,  Gosford,  was  2d. 

Pines.— The  six  classes  offered  for  these  noble 
fruits  brought  out  a  very  poor  show  as  regards 
numbers,  and  not  much  in  the  way  of  quality.  For 
two  ripe  Pine-apples,  growing,  Mr.  D.  Calderhead, 
gr.  to  R.  J.  E.  Wemys,  Esq.,  Wemys  Castle,  was  a 
good  1st ;  and  Mr.  Mclntyre,  The  Glen,  2d.  For 
two  Smooth  Cayennes  the  latter  was  also  2d ;  while 
for  two  Queens  Mr.  Calderhead  was  1st,  and  Mr. 
Johnston,  Glamis,  2d.  For  two  Charlotte  Roths- 
childs, Mr.  Goodacre  took  the  2d  prize  ;  and  in  the 
class  for  any  other  sort  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  1st  with  a 
fine  fruit,  unnamed  ;  and  Mr.  Mclntyre,  The  Glen, 
again  2d. 

Collections  of  Fruit. — In  a  class  that  tries  the 
skill  of  a  grower  more  than  any  other,  i.e.,  that  for 
the  best  twelve  sorts  of  fruits,  there  were  five  com« 
petitors,  and  all  deserved  awards,  so  good  were  the 
fruits  staged.     The  1st  prize  was  easily  taken  by  Mr, 
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Mclndoe,  with  a  grand  lot  of  fruit,  consisting  of  large 
handsome  bunches  of  Barbarossa  and  Trebbiano 
Grapes,  large  and  fine  Charlotte  Rothschild  and  Queen 
Pines,  Mclndoe's  Scarlet  Premier  and  Best  of  All 
Melons,  Violette  Hative  Teaches,  Humboldt  Nec- 
tarines, Moor  Park  Apricots,  Brown  Turkey  Figs, 
Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  and  Jargonelle  Pears.  Mr. 
Goodacre  was  2d,  with  handsome  Queen  Fines, 
William  Tillery  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melons, 
Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  Grapes,  Bellegarde 
Peaches,  Victoria  Nectarines,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  &c. 
Mr.  Austen  was  3d,  but  some  thought  he  deserved  a 
higher  position.  lie  had  very  fine  Madresfield  Court 
and  Muscat  Grapes,  a  beautiful  dish  of  Salway 
Peaches,  Blenheim  Orange  and  Victory  of  Bath 
Melons,  &c.  The  same  number  of  competitors 
entered  the  class  for  twelve  sorts,  exclusive  of  Pines, 
and  not  more  than  two  sorts  of  Grapes  ;  and  here 
Mr.  Hunter  got  into  his  old  position  with  fine  Muscat 
and  Black  Alicante  Grapes.  Best  of  All  and  New 
Hybrid  Melons,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches, 
Elruge  Nectarines,  Durandeau  Pears,  Worcester 
Pearmain  Apples,  Plums,  Figs,  &c.  ;  2d,  Mr. 
D.  Dickson,  with  a  first-rate  lot  of  fruit ;  and 
3d,  Mr.  McKelvie,  Twho  also  showed  well.  A 
similar  class,  in  which  Pines  and  Grapes  were 
excluded,  brought  out  eleven  competitors,  who 
made  a  most  meritorious  display.  Mr.  Mclndoe  was 
1st  with  a  very  fine  lot  of  fruit,  including  Premier  and 
Best  of  All  Melons,  clean  well  grown  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis  Pears,  a  pretty  dish 
of  Worcester  Pearmain  Apples,  Royal  George  Peaches, 
Brunswick  and  Negro  Largo  Figs,  Kirke's  and  Jeffer- 
son Plums,  Hemskirk  Apricots,  and  Belle  Magnifique 
Cherries  ;  Mr.  W.  Williamson  was  a  good  2d,  and 
Mr.  P.  W.  Fairgrieve,  gr.,  Dunkeld,  was  a  close  3d. 
In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  tropical  fruits  Mr.  J. 
Muir,  gr.  to  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Margam 
Park,  South  Wales,  secured  the  1st  prize  with  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  twenty-two  sorts  of  Citrons, 
Oranges,  and  Lemons,  &c,  accompanied  by  flowers 
and  foliage  of  each  ;  and  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  2d,  with 
a  collection  which  included  Egg  Fruits,  Bananas, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  Capsicums,  &c.  The  only  table 
of  fruits  exhibited  by  fruiterers,  a  very  good  one, 
came  from  Messrs.  Boyd  &  Bayne,  of  Princes  Street, 

Apples  and  Pears. — These  hardy  fruits  are  so 
scarce  this  season,  that  a  comparatively  small  display 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  what  was  wanting  as 
regards  numbers  in  the  competing  classes,  was  more 
than  made  up  for  by  fine  collections  shown  by  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex;  and  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  from  Chiswick.  The  Messrs.  Veitch's 
fine  contribution  consisted  of  some  150  sorts  of 
Apples  grown  on  pyramids  on  the  Paradise  stock  in 
their  Fulham  Nursery,  and  about  fifty  sorts  of  Pears. 
The  Messrs.  Cheal  staged  about  fifty  sorts  each  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  the  former  grown  on  cordons,  and 
excellent  in  quality.  From  Chiswick  Mr.  Barron 
brought  about  three  dozen  each  of  Apples  and  Pears— 
a  very  instructive  collection.  The  best  six  Jargonelle 
Pears  came  from  Mr.  J.  Short,  a  very  good  sample. 
The  best  collection  of  twelve  sorts  of  Pears,  two  of 
each,  came  from  Mr.  Austen,  Ashton  Court  ;  and  the 
six  heaviest  Pears  —  Grosse  Calabasse— from  Mr. 
Brotherston,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington.  Mr. 
Alex.  Milne,  gr.  to  Col.  D.  Milne-Holme,  Berwick- 
on-Tweed,  took  the  1st  prize  for  a  collection  ot  dessert 
Apples — a  pretty  lot,  but  small  in  size.  The  class  for 
a  collection  of  twelve  sorts  of  baking  Apples  was  a 
much  bettei  one.  Here  Mr.  Mclndoe  came  in  1st 
again,  showing  fine  examples  of  Reinette  Blanche 
d'Espagne,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Hawthornden, 
Lady  Henniker,  Cellini,  Nelson  Codlin, Cox's  Pomona 
and  Beauty  of  Kent.  The  finest  samples  of  Lord  Suf- 
field  came  from  Mr.  John  Blackie,  Viewforth  House, 
Leith  ;  of  Stirling  Castle,  Ribston  Pippin  and  Blenheim 
Orange  from  Mr.  G.  Edgar,  Ecklinville  Seedling  from 
Mr.  Gellatly,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  from  Mr.  J, 
Brunton.  The  best  six  dessert  Apples  fit  for  table 
came  from  Mr.  D.  Murray,  and  Mr.  W.  Williamson, 
with  a  very  fine  dish  of  Warner's  King,  came  in  1st 
fir  the  six  heaviest  fruits.  Mr.  Webster,  Gordon 
Castle  Gardens,  showed  fruit-laden  branches  of  an 
Apple  raised  by  him,  and  called  Beauty  of  Moray — a 
medium  sized  culinary  sort,  of  good  quality,  and  re- 
maikable  for  its  free  bearing  qualities. 

Veitch  Memorial  Prizes. — Three  sums  of  £$ 
each  and  a  medal  were  awarded — I,  to  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
for  his  grand  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit  ;  2, 
to  Mr.  Mclndoe,  for  two  very  fine  bunches  of  Bar- 
barossa Grapes,  shown  in  his  collection  of  six  sorts  ; 
and  3,  to  Mr.  James  Day,  for  his  superb  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  shown  in  class  17. 

Melons,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  &c,  with 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  made  up  some  good 
classes  among  them.  Of  green-fleshed  Melons  the 
judges  had  thirty-four  to  taste,  and  Mr.  Mclndoe  took 
another  1st  prize  with  Best  ol  All ;  Mr.  J.  Maule,  gr. 
to  J.  C.   Hope  Vere,   Esq.,  was   2d,   with  Colston 


Bassett ;  and  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone  3d,  with  Hero  of 
Lockinge.  Of  twenty-nine  scarlet-fleshed  varieties 
Bloxholm  Hall,  shown  by  Mr.  McKelvie,  was  the 
best  ;  another  fruit  of  the  same  variety,  shown  by  Mr. 
Mcintosh,  being  2d  ;  and  Christison's  Favourite, 
staged  by  Mr.  Hugh  Watson,  3d.  The  best  twelve 
Figs  came  from  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Callendar  ;  and  in  a 
first-rate  Peach  class  Mr.  Alexander  McMillan,  gr.  to 
J.  McBraire,  Esq.,  was  1st,  with  grand  fruits  of  Lord 
Palmerston  ;  Mr.  Young  2d,  with  Walburton's  Admir- 
able ;  and  Mr.  McLeod,  gr.  to  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
Brentham  Park,  Stirling,  3d,  with  Barrington — all 
very  fine.  Nectarines  were  a  smaller  class,  and  the 
1st  prize  here  went  South,  to  Mr.  George,  gr.  to  T. 
W.  Boord,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Ockenden,  Sussex,  for  finely 
coloured  Violette  Hative  ;  the  2d  honours  going  to 
Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley.  Mr.  J.  Brunton  was  1st  for 
Apricots,  and  Mr.  J,  Short  for  Plums,  in  relatively 
small  competitions. 


VEGETABLES. 

Only  three  prizes  were  offered  and  awarded  in  a 
class  for  twelve  sorts  of  vegetables,  which,  however, 
was  so  good  that  half-a-dozen  more  would  not  have 
been  thrown  away.  There  were  fourteen  competitors, 
and  a  very  close  run  between  three  or  four  of  them 
for  1st  honours  made  it  no  easy  matter  for  the  judges 
to  decide.  The  1st  prize  was  eventually  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  Muir,  Margam  Park,  who  had  a  very  fine 
sample  of  the  white  Defiance  Celery,  and  good 
Hollow-crowned  Parsnips,  Intermediate  Carrots, 
hybrid  Vegetable  Marrows,  Carter's  Champion 
Runner  Beans,  Crossling's  Glamorgan  Tomatos, 
Cardiff  Castle  Cucumbers,  Telegraph  Peas,  Banbury 
Onions,  Manhattan  Potatos,  Snowball  Turnips,  and 
Sutton's  King  of  the  Cauliflowers.  Next  best  came 
Mr.  Donald  McBean,  gr.  to  J.  C.  Cunningham,  Esq., 
Craigend,  with  a  collection,  but  a  shade  if  anything 
inferior  ;  and  3d,  Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Abercairny  ; 
while  deserving  of  honourable  mention  were  Mr.  D. 
Murray,  Mr.  E.  Atkinson,  Morpeth,  Mr.  Gideon 
Potter,  Mr.  W.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  D.  Logan,  Castlelaw, 
Coldstream.  For  a  collection  of  salads,  Mr.  J.  Muir 
was  also  1st,  with  an  excellent  assortment,  and  Mr. 
C.  Smith  was  2d.  For  the  prizes  offered  for  twelve  and 
six  sorts  of  Potatos  respectively  there  was  an  excellent 
competition,  the  number  being  large  and  the  quality 
good,  but  not  so  the  judging,  which  would  not  do  at 
the]  "International."  Of  twelve  varieties,  there 
were  twenty  lots  to  choose  from,  and  the  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  James  Culton,  gr.  to  John  Cowan, 
Esq.,  Dildawn  Castle  ;  Mr.  R.  Blair,  Craigie  House  ; 
and  refer  Robertson,  Hartrigg,  Jedburgh.  Of  six 
dishes  there  were  twenty-three  lots,  and  the  1st  prize 
went  to  Mr.  Gideon  Potter,  the  2d  to  Mr.  G.  McKin- 
nion,andthe3d  to  Mr.  A.  Brenner.gr.  to  G.  Dempster, 
Esq.,Ormskirk.  The  best  market  gardener's  collection 
of  vegetables  came  from  Mr.  Robert  Black,  of  Libberton 
Mains— an  excellent  lot.  The  best  French  Bean,  a 
very  strong  class  (Scarlet  Runners  being  little  appre- 
ciated, in  Edinburgh  at  all  events),  came  from  Mr. 
James  Hall,  of  Kelso,  and  the  2d  best  from  Mr.  M. 
McLean,  gr.  to  J.  Whatman,  Esq.,  Vinters  Park, 
Maidstone  ;  the  best  Peas  from  Mr.  W.  Williamson, 
Celery  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  gr.  to  J.  Gordon,  Esq., 
Cathcart ;  Tomatos  from  Mr.  Ramsey,  of  Fordell 
Gardens,  Inverkeilhing  ;  Leeks  from  Mr.  A. 
Thomson,  of  Kirkintilloch  ;  and  Onions  from 
Mi.  Gideon  Potter.  In  each  of  these  classes  there 
was  a  vigorous  competition,  and  the  quality  all  through 
was  very  good.  Of  Cucumbers,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  Cauliflowers  there  were  also  fine  classes. 


PLANTS. 


The  leading  features  in  this  department  were  the 
competitions  in  the  classes  lor  ten  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  and  for  amateurs  and  nurserymen's 
tables  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  these  and  the  large 
combinations  of  hardy  and  exotic  plants  contributed 
by  the  local  nurserymen  being  the  mainstay.  In  the 
specimen-plant  class,  the  local  champion,  Mr.  J. 
Patcrson,  gr.  to  J.  Syme,  Esq.,  Millbank,  a  very 
successful  grower,  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Letts,  gr.  to  the 
Earl  of  Zetland,  Upleatham,  who  staged  two  magnifi- 
cent Crotons,  large  specimens,  with  clean,  robust 
leaves,  most  brilliantly  coloured  ;  a  large  and  very 
good  Gleichenia,  a  well-flowered  large  Allamanda, 
Phcenocoma  prolifera,  a  grand  bush  in  perfect 
health  ;  a  well-bloomed  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
a  good  Ixora,  a  noble  Cycas  revoluta,  and  a 
very  fine  Zamia  cycadifolia.  Mr.  Paterson  was 
strong  in  flowering  subjects,  having  amongst  others  a 
very  good  Slatice  profusa,  Eucharis  amazonica,  about 
4  feet  over  and  well  bloomed;  Erica  Irbyana,  and 
E.  Austiniana,  &c.  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  gr.  to  S. 
Clark,  Esq.,  Paisley,  was  a  good  3d,  showing  in  his 
group  a  remarkably  fine  Seaforthia  elcgans  and  ex- 
ceedingly fine  specimens  of  Dcemonorops  palem- 
banicus  and  Areca  lutescens.  Mr.  Hammond,  of 
Brayton,  and  Mr.  McGregor,  gr.  to  C.  Walker,  Esq., 
Milnthorpe,  also  exhibited  in  good  form.  Specimen 
Crotons  were  a  good  feature,  many  fine  plants  being 


staged.  The  best  single  specimen  was  a  medium- 
sized  C.  Weismanni,  with  perfect  leafage,  splendidly 
coloured,  shown  by  Mr.  Archibald  Scott,  gr.  to  Lord 
Elphinston,  Carberry  Towers;  and  Mr.  G.  Atkinson 
had  the  best  pairs.  There  were  also  a  few  Heaths 
and  Liliums  of  good  quality,  and  a  capital  lot  of 
Ferns,  both  hardy  and  exotic,  the  finest  half  dozen 
among  the  latter  being  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Anderson, 
gr.  to  P.  Neill  Fraser,  Esq  ,  and  including  a  splen- 
did example  of  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum, 
hanging  from  the  roof  of  the  market,  and  having 
about 200  fronds  from  7  to  12  feet  long;  handsome 
specimens  of  Pteris  scaberula,  5  feet  across  ;  Lygo- 
dium  scandens,  trained  as  a  pyramid,  6  feet 
nigh,  3^  feet  through ;  Pteris  serrulata  magniricr, 
Nephrolepis  tuberosa  var.  compacta,  and  Phlebodium 
aureum,  &c.  Mr.  Lyall,  gr.  to  Sir  A.  Hope,  sent 
the  finest  British  Ferns,  immense  masses  in  tubs  ol 
Polystichum  angulare  Wollastoni,  Lastrea  filix-mas 
cristata,  Osmunda  crislata  ;  and  of  dwarf  species  a 
collection  of  twelve  charming  specimens  came  from 
Mr.  Anderson,  Pilrig  Model  Buildings,  a  clean,  pretty, 
well  grown,  and  neatly  named  lot  that  did  him  credit. 
Gleichenias  and  Todeas  were  also  nicely  shown. 

For  new  plants  introduced  since  1S79,  Messrs.  Ire- 
land Thomson  were  1st,  with  Anthurium  Andrea- 
num  and  Veitchii,  Nepenthes  Williamsii  and  Master- 
siana,  Adiantum  Victoria?,  Dracaena  Wilsoni,  &c. ;  and 
the  same  firm  also  secured  1st  prizes  for  six  Crotons, 
six  Dracaenas,  six  Ferns,  and  six  Tuberous- rooted  Be- 
gonias. In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  tables  of  plants, 
equal  1st  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Ireland  & 
Thompson  and  Messrs.  Clark  Bros.,  Carlisle  (a  de- 
cision that  was  much  discussed)  ;  and  the  3d  prize  to 
the  Liverpool  Florticultural  Co.,  Garston,  who  put  up, 
each,  with  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  very  neat  col- 
lections. In  the  amateurs'  class,  A.  Paul,  Esq.,  Gil- 
more  Place,  and  Mr.  Hammond,  Brayton,  were  placed 
equal  1st ;  Mr.  Mclntyre,   The  Glen,  being  3d. 

The  Orchid  classes  were  well  filled  for  the  season, 
and  the  best  half  dozen,  a  well-grown  lot,  came  from 
A.  Paul,  Esq.,  a  very  successful  local  grower.  In  the 
single  specimen  class  the  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
David  Paton,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Tait,  Galston,  with  one  of 
the  finest  plants  of  Renanthera  coccinea  we  remember 
to  have  seen,  the  specimen  having  three  growths  from 
4  to  5  feet  high,  and  four  noble  branching  spikes  of 
its  bright  red  flowers.  Fuchsias  were  capitally  repre- 
sented, as  also  were  Vallottas,  exceedingly  good  ; 
zonal  and  variegated  Pelargoniums,  &c. 

The  miscellaneous  collections  included  a  fine  table 
from  Mr.  B.S.Williams,  of  Ilolloway.whohad  a  choice 
assortment  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Orchids, 
&c.  ;  general  collections  of  plants  from  Messrs.  Thos. 
Methven  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Gordon  &  Sons,  Murray- 
field  ;  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Inverleith 
Nurseries  ;  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co  ,  Waterloo  Place ; 
Messrs.  Drummond  Brothers,  George  Street ;  Messrs. 
Downie  &  Laird,  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson,  Mr. 
Robertson  Munro,  and  Messrs.  Rodger,  McLelland 
&  Co.,  Newry,  whose  small  collection  of  choice 
things  included  one  of  the  finest  pots  of  Trichinium 
Manglesii  we  have  ever  seen,  the  plants  being  in 
good  health,  and  bearing  sixty-seven  of  their  plume- 
like blossoms — a  plant  that  attracted  much  attention. 
An  interesting  group  of  Nepenthes  and  other  plants 
of  a  singular  character  was  contributed  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  were  represented  by 
two  large  collections  of  coniferous  plants,  ranging  in 
size  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  height,  con- 
tributed by  the  Lawson  Nursery  and  Seed  Co.,  who 
were  also  1st  for  six  specimens  ;  Messrs.  Ireland  & 
Thomson  being  2d.  The  last-named  firm  also  had  a 
capital  group  of  specimens,  and  half  a  dozen  bright 
golden  plants  of  young  golden  Chinese  Juniper, 
which  seems  to  do  as  well  in  Scotland  as  at  Godal- 
ming.  A  fine  group  of  specimen  Conifers  also  came 
from  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantync,  Carlisle ;  and 
excellent  collections  were  also  shown  by  Messrs. 
Cunningham,  Fraser  &  Co.,  Comely  Bank. 


CUT     FLOWERS. 

In  this  department  Dahlias  played  the  leading 
part,  followed  by  Gladioli,  Roses,  Thloxes,  Pent 
stemons,  Asters,  &C.  The  competition  with  Dahlias 
was  very  keen  in  several  classes,  and  a  first-rate  lot 
of  flowers'  was  put  up.  Among  the  winners  of  1st 
prizes  were  Mr.  Simpson,  The  Cemetery,  Wigtnn  ; 
Mr.  Veitch,  The  Cemetery,  Carlisle;  Mr.  Thomas 
Hogg,  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  Messrs.  Harkness  & 
Son,  Bedale,  &c.  The  amateurs'  classes  for  Gladioli 
were  very  good,  and  especially  worthy  of  mention  is 
a  stand  of  eighteen  spikes  shown  by  Mr.  James  Gray, 
gr.  to  W.  Tinnie,  Esq.,  Newfield,  and  another  of 
twelve  from  Mr.  Kilgour,  Kincardine  Schoolhouse, 
Blair  Drummond.  Hollyhocks  were  also  good,  as 
well  as  Cockscombs.  Roses  included  a  very  brightly 
coloured  collection  from  Mr.  1  [ugh  Dickson,  Belmont 
Nursery,  Belfast ;  and  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Stranraer, 
had  a  nice  stand  or  two,  and  Pompon  Dahlias  ;  and 
a  pretty  stand  of  single  ones  came  from  Messrs. 
Downie  &  Laird. 
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Royal  Horticultural  :  Sept  12, 

Floral  Committee, — G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  Although  the  number  of  plants 
exhibited  wes  but  small,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
members  likewise  restricted,  owing  to  the  prepon- 
derating attractions  of  the  great  show  at  Edinburgh, 
there  were  many  exhibits  of  an  interesting  nature, 
such  as  usually  characterise  these  most  useful  meet- 
ings. The  leading  features  comprised  a  line  show  of 
cut  Roses,  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Suns,  of  Waltham 
Cross  ;  beautiful  series  of  single  Dahlias  of  many  hues, 
from  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Ware,  elsewhere  alluded 
to  in  detail  ;  a  collection  of  Tydx-as  and  Nxgelias, 
from  Chiswick,  and  other  plains.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  was  the  collection  of  single 
Dahlias  above  referred  to,  the  beautiful  colours 
being  very  remarkable,  while  the  elegance  of  their 
form  contrasted  strongly  with  the  formal  lumpish 
ugliness  of  the  show  Dahlias.  Cut  flowers  ot  the 
singular  and  brilliant  Cactus-Dahlia,  D.  Juarezii, 
were  shown  in  better  form  than  we  have  before  seen 
them  ;  and  a  white  form,  supposed  to  be  a  while 
Juarezii,  was  also  worthy  of  notice.  Messrs.  Hoopex 
&  Co.  showed  plants  of  the  Gynura  aurantiaca, 
with  its  leaves,  as  it  were,  covered  with  purple- 
violet,  and  bearing  long  loose  panicles  of  small  cylin- 
drical llower-heads  like  those  of  a  Cacalia. 
The  gem  of  the  exhibition  was  undoubtedly  the 
plant  of  Vanda  Hookeri  shown  by  Mr.  Hill,  gr.  to 
Sir  X.  M.  de  Rothschild.  The  plant  has  the  habit  of 
V.  teres,  and  the  specimen  exhibited  bore  two  flowers, 
each  about  2 1  by  2  inches  long,  of  a  pale  lilac  ground- 
colour, blotched  and  dotted  with  richest  deep  lilac- 
purple.  The  three  outer  segments  of  the  flower  were 
oblong-ovate  with  a  short  broad  stalk  and  wavy  edges, 
in  colour  pale  lilac  with  a  few  deeper  coloured  spots. 
The  lateral  petals  were  of  similar  shape  and  colour 
but  more  rounded.  A  great  peculiarity  was  observ- 
able in  the  flowers  exhibited,  in  that  the  upper  or  odd 
sepal  was  twisted  out  of  position  so  as  to  stand  in 
front  of  or  inside  the  lateral  petals,  which  in  their 
turn  were  bent  back  so  that  though  really  belonging 
to  the  inner  series  of  segments  they  were  so  twisted 
as  to  be  outside  the  upper  sepal.  The  lip  is  three- 
lobed,  the  two  lateral  lobes  much  the  smallest  con- 
cave erect  oblong  sharply  pointed,  and  of  the  richest 
purple  colour,  but  white  at  the  extreme  base,  the 
central  lobe  much  larger  transversely  oblong  divided 
into  three  shallow  rounded  lobes,  pale  lilac  with 
numerous  purple  blotches  especially  towards  the  base. 
The  column  is  short  deflexed,  violet-coloured  and 
fitting  into  the  hollow  formed  by  the  base  of  the  lip 
and  the  two  lateral  lobes.  The  stand  of  cut  Roses 
from  Messrs.  Wm,  Paul  &  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross, 
was  recommended  by  the  committee  for  a  medal. 
Among  the  collection  the  bunches  of  Safrano  in  bud 
and  half  expanded  were  very  beautiful,  as  were  also 
those  of  Niphetos,  exhibited  in  a  similar  condition. 
Messrs.  Paul's  new  Rose,  Queen  of  Queens,  was 
shown  in  good  condition,  and  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  Rose  growers.  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co., 
of  Covent  Garden,  had  a  First-class  Certificate  for  their 
new  single  Dahlia,  Ruby  King,  a  finely-shaped 
symmetrical  flower  of  a  rosy-purple  colour ;  and  the 
same  firm  showed  several  stands  of  cut  flowers  and 
other  miscellaneous  plants.  Messrs.  James  Carter  & 
Co.  furnished  some  good  examples  of  Liliums  in  pots, 
consisting  of  Lilium  laricifolium  album  monstrosum, 
L.  lancifolium  roseum,  and  a  fine  group  of  Hyacinthus 
candicans.  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford,  ob- 
tained a  First-class  Certificate  for  their  new  Dahlia, 
John  Ilenshaw,  a  small,  well-shaped  flower  of  purplish 
hue ;  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  was  awarded 
a  similar  distinction  for  his  new  single  Dahlia 
Christine,  of  a  lovely  mauve  rint.  Mr.  Ware  also 
showed  several  stands  of  single  Dahlias  and  autumn 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  very  useful  as 
border  plants  or  as  cut  flowers,  and  was  accorded  a 
vote  of  thanks.  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  showed 
their  white  Dahlia  Constance,  which  is  likely  to  be 
largely  used  for  church  decoration,  and  various  pur- 
poses of  furnishing.  Mr.  G.  Dufiield,  Winchmore 
Hill,  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  a  seedling  Carnation, 
and  the  committee  awarded  him  a  vote  of  thanks. 
Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  Hollanden,  Tunbridge,  sent 
specimens  of  Iresine  formosa,  and  Messrs.  Charles 
Lee  &  Son  samples  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta 
viridis  variegata,  with  creamy  variegation  ;  and  Vibur- 
num Tinus  marginatus  aureus,  a  Laurustine  with  pale 
yellow  marginal  variegation  to  the  leaves.  From  Mr. 
E.  Morse,  The  Nurseries,  Epsom,  came  a  sample  of 
Vanda  ccerulea,  nicely  flowered,  and  Mr.  E.  Hill, 
gr.  to  Sir  N,  M.  de  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts,  a 
well-flowered  specimen  of  Dendrobium  bigibbum. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  for  single  Dahlia,  Ruby  King. 
Mr.  E.  Hill,  for  Vanda  Hookeri. 

Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford,  for  Dahlia  John 
Hensliaw. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Ware,  for  Dahlia  Christine. 

Medals. 
Paul  «$:  Son  were  recommended  for  a  Medal  for  their 
stands  of  Roses. 


Fruit  COMMITTEE.— John  Lee,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
The  exhibits  were  few  and  not  of  a  particularly 
striking  character.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  the  Gardens, 
Welford  Park,  Newbury,  sent  a  seedling  green- 
Seshed  Melon  named  Emerald,  for  which  the  com- 
mittee awarded  a  letter  of  thanks.  Mr.  Bonsall, 
the  G aniens,  Campsmount,  Doncastcr,  showed  a 
Melon  named  Campsmount  Hybrid  ;  and  Mr.  George, 
Putney  Heath,  received  a  Cultural  Commendation  fur 
a  fine  dish  of  Beurre*  d'Amanlis  Pear.  Mr.  Laxton, 
of  Bedford,  exhibited  two  dishes  of  American  Crabs, 
for  which  he  was  awarded  a  letter  of  thanks  and  a 
similar  recognition  for  a  dish  of  Potatoes,  said  to  be  a 
while  selection  from  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Messrs.  IE 
Lane  &  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  sent  a 
good  collection  of  Filberts,  the  culture  of  which  has 
been  sadly  neglected  lately.  Of  Apples  and  Pears, 
Messrs.  Wro.  Paul  &  Son,  furnished  a  large  collection, 
tilling  a  long  table  in  the  entrance  vestibule  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  collection  was  a  representa- 
tive one  of  all  the  best  varieties,  both  late  and  early. 
About  the  centre  of  the  table  there  was  a  collection 
of  mx  varieties  of  Siberian  Crabs,  which  are  very  pretty 
at  this  season,  and  well  adapted  for  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  shrubberies  and  pleasure  grounds. 


Crystal  Palace  Autumn  Fruit  Show  :  Sept.  S 
and  9. — The  exhibition  ot  fruit  held  in  connection  with 
the  Dahlia  show,  while  possessing  many  meritorious 
features,  was  not  so  numerously  attended  as  on  former 
occasions.  It  is  possible  that  upon  the  eve  of  the  great 
show  at  Edinburgh  a  good  many  fruit  growers  were 
conserving  their  forces  for  that  event  ;  but,  be  that  as  it 
may,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  those  who,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  notify  their  intention  of  exhibiting  in  certain 
classes,  and  withdraw  their  entries  at  the  last  moment. 
It  is  impossible  for  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
organisation  and  management  of  large  exhibitions  to  be 
successful  in  their  undertakings  unless  exhibitors  comply 
with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  schedule.  Blank 
spaces  are  left  which  cannot  be  filled  up  at  the  last 
moment,  and  the  effect  of  the  exhibition  may  be  and 
often  is  spoilt  through  what  can  only  be  charac- 
terised as  sheer  negligence  on  the  part  of  exhibitors. 
The  collections  of  fruit  were  upon  the  whole  of  great 
merit  ;  Pines  were  the  weak  point  of  the  show.  For 
a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  Coleman, 
gr.  to  Earl  Somers,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  was  1st, 
showing  Queen  Pines,  fine  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Bellegarde  Peaches,  Stan  wick 
Elruge  Nectarines,  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears,  Brown 
Turkey  Figs,  Moor  Park  Apricots,  Jefferson  Plums,  and 
a  Melon.  Mr.  Roberts,  gr.  to  the  Baroness  L.  de  Roths- 
child, Gunnersbury  Park,  was  a  good  2d,  his  best  dishes 
being  Black  Hamburgh  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes, 
both  well  finished  ;  Negro  Largo  Figs,  Hero  of  Lockinge 
Melon,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  Strawberries,  Belle- 
garde  Peaches,  and  Jefferson  Plums.  Mr.  Goodacre, 
gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  was  3d, 
also  showing  a  good  collection.  For  a  collection  of  eight 
dishes,  exclusive  of  Pine-apples,  Mr.  H.  G.  Oclee,  gr.  to 
the  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  Buckling  Hall,  Aylsham, 
was  1st,  his  best  dishes  being  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Lord  Palmerston  Peaches, 
Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon,  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  Pears  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Sandhills,  Bletchingly  ;  3d,  Mr.  G. 
T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey. 

In  class  C,  for  a  collection  of  ten  kinds  of  Grapes,  the 
contest  lay  between  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Gunnersbury,  and 
Mr.  Goodacre,  the  former  taking  the  premier  place  with 
very  fine  samples,  consisting  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
Foster's  Seedling,  Alnwick  Seedling,  beautifully  coloured  ; 
White  Tokay,  Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pince,  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, and  Black  Alicante.  Mr.  Goodacre  also  staged 
some  capital  examples.  In  the  class  for  ten  kinds  of 
Grapes,  six  black  and  four  white,  Mr.  Allan,  gr.  to  Lord 
Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  was  a  good  1st,  his  best 
being  Trcbbiano,  Gros  Colmar,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Chatsworth  Seedling,  a  promising-looking  Grape  ;  and 
Alnwick  Seedling.  Mr.  Coleman  was  2d,  and  Mr.  W. 
Elphinstone,  gr.  to  E.  M.  Mundy,  Esq. ,  Shipley  Hall, 
Derby,  3d.  In  the  Black  Hamburgh  class  (three 
bunches)  Mr.  Coleman  was  1st ;  T.  Wallis,  Esq.,  Lister 
House,  Clapham  Common  (Mr.  R.  Holmes,  gr.),  2d; 
and  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  gr.  to  J.  N.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  Chalfont 
Park,  Bucks,  3d.  For  three  bunches  of,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Mr.  E.  Hill,  gr.  to  Sir  N.  de  Rothschild, 
Tring  Park,  Tring,  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  1st 
place,  being  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Gar- 
dens, Bayham  Abbey,  Lambei  hurst,  and  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
gr.  to  W.  H.  Sewell,  Esq.,  Warren  Hill,  Loughton, 
Essex,  who  were  2d  and  3d  respectively.  Mr.  W. 
Elphinstone,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  had  1st  prize  for 
three  bunches  of  Gros  Colmar. 

There  was  a  keen  contest  in  the  class  for  three  bunches 
of  Madresfield  Court,  all  the  exhibitors  showing  very  fine 
bunches,  which,  however,  were  somewhat  deficient  in 
colour  ;  and  thejudges,  very  rightly  adhering  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  quality,  after  a  minute  inspection  of  the  merits  of 
each,  awarded  1st  honours  to  Mr.  E.  Hill,  gr.  to  Sir  N. 
M.  de  Rothschild,  Bart.,  Tring  Park,  Tring,  who 
showed  medium-sized  well  coloured  bunches  ;  Mr.  C. 
Herrin,  Chalfont  Park,  Bucks,  being  2d,  and  Mr.  Good- 
acre,  3d.  The  class  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Alicante 
was  hardly  less  meritorious,  the  bunches  being  of  good 
size  and  well  coloured.  Mr.  W.  How,  gr.  to  H. 
Tale,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common,  was  easily 
1st,  with  three  highly  finished  bunches,  Mr.  Hibbert, 
Chalfont  Park,  Bucks,  2d  ;and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Shipley 


1 1  ill,  lViliy,  ;d.  One  Pine-apple  (Queen). — 1st,  Mr. 
Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury  ;  2d,  Mr.  G.  Ford, 
gr.  to  Earl  Cowper,  Wrest  Park,  Ampthill,  Beds,  ;  3d,  Mr, 
|.  Bailey,  gr.  to  T.  'l'.  Drake,  Ksq.,  Shardeloes Gardens , 
Amershanii  For  one  Pine-apple  (Smooth  Cayenne), 
Mr.  A.  Barker,  gr.  to  sir  II.  Allsop,  Bart.,  HindlipHaU, 
Worcester,  had  rst  prize,  for  a  beautifully  formed,  well- 
finished  fruit,  'the  best  example  of  Pine  growing  in  the 
show,  And  fur  one  Pine-apple,  of  any  other  kind,  Mr. 
Miles  was  ist.  Mr.  Goodacre  ad,  and  Mr.  J,  Bailey  3d. 
Some  very  fine  Peaches  wen?  exhibited,  the  best  coming 
from  Mi'.  Coleman,  who  was  disqualified  in  the  olass  l  r 
three  dishes,  distinct  kinds,  upon  the  ground  that  two  of 
the  dishes  were  of  the  same  variety.  The  prize  winners 
in  this  class  were  Mr.  Roberts,  <  runnersbury  ;  Mr. 
II.  G.  Oclee,  gr.  to  the  Marchioness  of  Lothian  ; 
and  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks.  For 
three  dishes  of  Nectarines,  distinct  kinds,  Mr.  Coleman 
was  ist,  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone  2d,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  Gun- 
nersbury, 3d,  all  showing  very  good  fruits.  In  the  class 
for  one  dish  of  Peaches,  Mr.  Coleman  had  ist  prize  for 
a  splendid  dish  of  Bellegarde  ;  Mr.  Roberts  2d,  with 
Harrington  ;  and  Mr.  Ilallid.iy,  gr.  to  James  Norris, 
Castle  Hill,  Bletchingly,  3d.  Eleven  dishes  were  shown 
in  this  class.  One  dish  of  Nectarines. — ist,  Mr.  Cole- 
man ;  2d,  Mr.  II.  G.  Oclee,  gr.  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Lothian  ;  3d,  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of 
Normantou,  Somerley,  Ringwood,  Hants.  Melons  were 
not  extensively  shown,  nor  was  the  appearance  or  quality 
much  more  than  average,  For  the  green-rlesh  variety, 
Mr.  C.  Herrin,  gr.  to  J.  N.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  Chalfont 
Park,  Bucks,  was  ist ;  Mr.  II.  G.  Oclee  2d  ;  and  Mr. 
George,  Putney  Heath,  3d.  In  the  class  for  one  scarlet- 
flesh,  Mr.  C.  Herrin  was  again  successful  ;  Mr.  Barker, 
gr.  to  Sir  H.  Allsop,  Bart.,  being  2d  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Bailey 
3d.  Plums  were  well  shown,  the  fruits  generally  being 
of  good  size,  and  well  coloured.  In  the  class  for  three 
dishes,  distinct  kinds,  nine  fruits  of  each,  Mr.  |.  Fry,  gr. 
to  D.  j.  Baker,  Esq.,  Haydon  Hall,  Middlesex,  had  ist 
prize  for,  among  others,  Belgian  Purple,  Emperor,  and 
Transparent  Gage  ;  Mr.  Goodacre  2d  ;  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man 3d.  Plums,  Green  Gage,  nine  fruits.  —  ist,  Mr. 
Fry;  2d,  Mr.  J.  Lcmnon,  gr.  to  J.  O.  Cooper,  Esq,, 
Calcot  Gardens,  Reading  ;  3d,  Mr.  J.  Wells.  Plums, 
red  or  purple,  nine  fruits. — ist,  Mr.  Goodacre  ;  2d,  Mr. 
C.  Herrin  ;  3d,  Mr.  Wells,  gr.  to  R.  Ravenhill,  Esq., 
Fernhill,  Windsor  Forest.  There  was  only  one  com- 
petitor for  the  Melon  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
&  Sons,  nurserymen,  Crawley,  namely,  Mr.  O.  Gold- 
smith, gr.  to  Sir  W.  Farquhar,  Polesden  Lacy,  Dorking, 
who  was  awarded  the  ist  prize  for  a  fruit  of  Crawley 
Paragon.  Mr  J.  Neighbour,  gr.  to  G.  Wythes,  Esq,, 
Bickley  Park,  Kent,  showed  a  large  collection  of  fruit, 
consisting  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Plums,  Figs,  Nectarines, 
Melons,  &c.,  and.  was  awarded  an  extra  prize.  The 
miscellaneous  exhibits  in  the  fruit  department  were  an 
important  feature,  notably  the  large  collection  of  Pears 
and  Apples  shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  of 
Waltham  Cross,  and  the  stand  of  cut  Roses  exhibited  by 
the  same  firm.  Mr.  J.  Omer  Cooper,  Calcot  Gardens, 
Reading,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Filberts  ; 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  of  Langport,  a  fine  display  of 
Gladioli — their  best  effort  this  season  ;  Messrs.  John 
Laing  &  Co.,  single  and  double  Begonias  ;  and  Messrs. 
G.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  stands  of  cut  Roses.  Messrs. 
Cannell  &  Son,  of  Swanley,  had  stands  of  Dahlias  and 
other  flowers  in  this  department,  among  which  were 
good  bunches  of  their  white  Dahlia  Constance,  which  is 
likely  to  be  a  very  effective  kind  for  beds  and  borders. 

Dahlia  Show. — This,  if  not  a  grand  show,  was 
yet  a  large  and  thoroughly  representative  one  ;  and 
it  was  national  in  the  strictest  sense,  for  there  were 
flowers  from  Aberdeen,  Yorkshire,  Wiltshire,  Suffolk, 
and  other  counties  widely  apart,  and  it  was  en- 
couraging to  the  promoters  to  note  that  some  new 
exhibitors  were  forthcoming  ;  so  that  at  the  luncheon 
Mr.  C.  Turner  was  fully  justified  in  speaking  very 
hopefully  of  fhe'future  of  Dahlia  culture  from  the  fact  that 
such  a  goodly  number  of  young  men  were  present  in  the 
capacity  of  exhibitors.  The  enthusiasm  which  pre- 
vailed gave  point  to  Mr.  Turner's  remarks. 

The  Dahlias  were  arranged  on  tables  running  along  the 
centre  of  the  western  portion  of  the  transept.  The 
classes  were  generally  well  filled,  especially  the  larger 
ones.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight  varieties  there  were  at 
least  nine  competitors,  and  it  was  matter  for  regret  on  the 
part  of  thejudges  that  they  could  not  give  some  extra 
prizes,  for  they  were  richly  deserved.  In  this  class  the 
lime-honoured  competitors,  Turner  and  Keynes,  fought 
their  battles  over  again,  and  a  very  near  thing  it  was  ;  a 
few  flowers  in  the  Slough  stand  a  little  past  their  best,  in- 
clined the  balance  in  favour  of  Salisbury,  and  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co.  were  placed  ist,  their  best  flowers  being 
James  Cocker,  Prince  Arthur,  Lady  Gladys  Herbert, 
Flora  Wyatt,  as  a  self ;  Arbitrator,  Henry  Bond,  Rosy 
Morn,  Henry  Walton,  Mrs.  Harris,  Emily  Edwards, 
Senator,  a  fine  new  variety,  to  be  hereafter  described  ;  Mr. 
Spoftbrth,  Walter  H.  Williams,  Thomas  Goodwin, 
<  Lira,  Prince  Bismarck,  Prince  of  Denmark,  a  very  fine 
crimson-shaded  flower  ;  Lord  Chelmsford,  Triumphant, 
Miss  Cannell,  an  excellent  tipped  flower  ;  James  Vick, 
&c.  In  Mr.  C  Turner's  stand  were  fine  blooms  of 
Henry  Walton,  Lady  G.  Herbert,  James  Vick, 
Herbert  Turner,  an  exquisite  flower,  selected  as 
the  premier  show  variety  in  the  exhibition  ;  Fred. 
Smith,  a  fancy  variety,  shown  as  a  fine  lilac- 
purple  self ;  William  Rawlings,  Christopher  Ridley, 
John  Wyatt,  Modesty,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Mr.  Spofforth, 
J.  Nf.  Keynes,  J.  C.  Reid,  Joseph  Green,  and  H.  W. 
Ward.  3d,  Mr.  W.  Boston,  nurseryman,  Bcdale  ;  4th, 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Son,  Swanley.  In  the  class  for 
twenty-four  varieties  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  ist,  with  some 
remarkably  good  flowers  ;  and  in  this  class  also  there 
was  a  capital  competition.   The  best  blooms  were  Henry 
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Walton,  George  Rawlings,  Perfection  of  Primroses, 
H.  W.  Ward,  Julia  Wyatt,  Joseph  Green,  Herbert  Tur- 
ner, John  Wyatt,  &c,  ;  2d,  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  with 
fine  blooms  of  George  Rawlings,  George  Barnes,  as  a. 
fine  lilac  self  ;  Prince  Arthur,  Thomas  Goodwin,  Joseph 
Green,  Mrs.  Stancomb,  Prince  of  Denmark,  &c.  3d, 
Mr.  W.  Boston.  In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  exhi- 
bitors in  the  two  previous  classes  being  excluded,  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  ist,  their  stand  including 
good  blooms  of  the  following  : — Flora  Wyatt,  Chris. 
Ridley,  Emily  Edmonds,  Constancy,  George  Barnes, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Criterion,  and  James  Service;  2d, 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  nurseryman,  Thame,  whose  best  blooms 
were  Royal  Queen,  Chris.  Ridley,  Emily  Edwards,  A. 
Cramond,  Mrs.  Tranter  (new),  Mrs.  Harris,  James 
Vick,  Ovid,  and  C.  Lidgard  ;  3d,  Messrs.  Titmarsh 
&  Sons,  Chelmsford  ;  4th,  Mr.  R.  T.  Veitch,  Exeter. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twenty-four  varieties  there 
was  a  very  good  competition,  Henry  Glasscock,  Esq., 
Bishop's  Stortford,  being  placed  ist  with  good  blooms 
of  William   Rawlings,   Prince  Bismarck,  Ethel  Britton, 

Joseph  Green,  J.  N.  Keynes,  James  Vick,  A.  Cramond, 
ames  Service,  W.  H.  Williams,  H.  Turner,  Prince  of 
)enmark,  Miss  M.  Batchelor,  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Thomas 
Goodwin,  &c. ;  2d,  Mr.  E.  Fletcher,  Baildon,  near  Leeds, 
with  W.  H.  Williams,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Vice-President, 
Lord  Chelmsford,  Acme  of  Perfection,  J.  C.  Quennell, 
and  Henry  Bond  ;  3d,  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs,  Lower 
Easton,  Bristol  ;  4th,  Mr.  W.  Godden.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  varieties  Mr.  W.  B.  Butterworth,  Greenhill,  Kid- 
derminster, was  ist,  his  best  blooms  being  Prince  Bis- 
marck, Criterion,  Henry  Walton,  James  Cocker,  Duchess 
of  Connaught,  Frank  Rawlings,  and  Prince  of  Denmark  ; 
2d,  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  gr.  to  W.  Keith,  Esq.,  Brentwood  ; 
3d,  H.  Glasscock,  Esq.  The  best  six  varieties  came  from 
Mr.  F.  Masters,  Penenden  Heath,  Kent  ;  Mr.  Monk 
being  2d. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twenty-four  fancy  Dahlias 
there  was  a  close  competition,  and  here  Messrs.  Keynes  & 
Co.,  Salisbury,  were  ist  with  a  fine  lot,  the  best  flowers 
being  Hercules,  Jessie  Mcintosh,  Professor  Fawcett, 
Hugh  Austin,  Parrot,  Chorister,  Polly  Sandell,  James 
O'Brien,  Maid  of  Athens,  Mrs.  Saunders,  George 
Barnes,  Singularity,  Robert  Burns,  and  Fanny  Sturt ; 
2d,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  with  Miss  Letty  Large,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Edward  Peck,  Magician,  George  Barnes, 
jeannette,  James  O'Brien,  Miss  Browning,  Peacock, 
'Laura  Haslam,  John  Lamont,  and  Beauty  ;  3d,  Mr. 
W.  Seale,  Sevenoaks  ;  4th,  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  Fancies  Messrs.  Rawlings 
Bros,  were  ist,  having  good  blooms  of  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
M.  Camm,  Chorister,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Parrot,  Hercules, 
George  Barnes,  Egyptian  Prince,  Hugh  Austin,  &c.  ;  2d, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  ;  3d,  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame. 
In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Fancies,  Mr.  H.  Glass- 
cock was  ist,  having  fine  blooms  of  Flora  Wyatt,  Vice- 
roy, Fanny  Sturt,  Mr.  Browning,  Mrs.  Saunders, 
Wizard,  Gaiety,  Letty  Coles,  &c.  ;  2d,  Mr.  W.  Butter- 
worth  ;  3d,  Mr.  E.  Fletcher.  In  the  corresponding 
class  for  six  blooms  Mr.  J.  T.  West  had  the  best  six 
varieties;  Mr.  J.  Ridout,  gr.  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq., 
Reigate,  the  next  best. 

In  the  classes  for  twenty-four  cut  specimens  of  pompon 
varieties  there  was  .1  very  pretty  display  indeed,  and  Mr. 
Turner  showed  a  remarkably  good  lead  in  the  way  of 
setting  up  bunches  of  these,  for  it  was  done  in  a  very 
effective  and  tasteful  manner.  He  was  a  good  ist,  with 
admirable  examples  of  Favourite,  Mabel,  Little  Eva, 
Isabel,  Adonis,  German  Favourite,  E.  F.  Jungker,  Prince 
of  Liliputians,  Professor  Bergeat,  Gruss  aus  Wien, 
Nemesis,  Lady  Blanche,  Countess  von  Sternberg, 
Princess  Sophie  Sopicha,  &e.  ;  2d,  Messrs.  Cannell  & 
Sons  ;  3d,  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  Mr.  Turner  was  also 
ist  with  twelve  bunches,  and  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  2d. 
There  was  also  a  class  for  six  varieties. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  single  Dahlias  Mr. 
Turner  was  ist,  with  superb  examples  of  Paragon,  The 
Baron,  Foxhall,  Firefly,  Mauve  Queen,  Huntsman, 
Coccinea,  Canary  Bird,  Yellow  Gem,  &c.  ;  2d,  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co.  ;  3d,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  ;  4th,  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons.  Mr.  Turner  was  also  ist  with  six 
bunches  ;  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  2d,  and  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware  3d. 

Dahlias  in  pots  were  not  a  success,  and  in  a  few  of  the 
classes  the  ist  prizes  were  withheld.  Is  it  worth  placing 
such  classes  in  a  schedule  of  prizes  ?  Dahlias  are  seldom 
seen  to  advantage  in  pots,  and  it  is  not  at  all  usual  to 
cultivate  them  in  that  way.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Dahlia  gives  at  least  three  months  of  effective  and  useful 
floral  service  ;  and  if  we  are  blessed  with  a  fine  dry 
autumn,  free  from  frost,  that  period  is  materially  pro- 
longed. It  would  be  easy  to  lift  a  few  plants  from  the 
open  ground  if  frost  appeared  imminent,  and  place  them 
in  pots  to  prolong  their  usefulness. 

The  best  show-flower  in  the  exhibition  was  Herbert 
Turner,  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  but  hotly  pressed  by  a 
splendid  bloom  of  W.  II.  Williams,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co.  The  best  fancy  Dahlia  was  a  fine  bloom 
of  Flora  Wyatt,  shown  by  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame. 

Several  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded : 
the  names  of  the  favoured  flowers  were  as  follows  ;— 

First-class  Certificates  for  Seedlings. 

Messrs.   Keynes  &  Co.,  for  Show  Dahlia  Senator. 
Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  for  Show  Dahlia  Hope. 
Messrs.  Keynes  &  Son,  for  Show  Dahlia  Condor. 
Messrs.  Harkness  6c  Sons,   for  Show  Dahlia  Earl  ot 
Ravenswortli  (sport  from  Vice-President). 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pompon  Dahlia  Gem. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pompon  Dahlia  Little  Duchess. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pompon  Dahlia  Isabel. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pompon  Dahlia  Favourite. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pompon  Dahlia  Mabel. 
Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  for  Single  Dahlia  Acquisition. 
Messrs.  Keynes  &Co.,  for  Single  Dahlia  Evening  Star. 


Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  Single  Dahlia  Christine. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  Single  Dahlia  Pantaloon. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  Single  Dahlia  White  Star. 

Commendation. 
Mr.  Harris,  for  Show  Dahlia  Beauty  of  the  Grove  (for 
its  colour). 

We  shall  hereafter  refer  to  some  of  these  at  length. 


©bftuarg. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  Smith,  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  his  residence, 
New  Villa,  Edmonton.  Mr.  Smith  has  long  been 
known  as  a  florist  of  the  old  type,  and  a  most  con- 
scientious man.  He  took  great  part  in  the  initial  ion 
of  the  recent  Dahlia  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but 
was  obliged  from  ill  health  to  abandon  his  work  in 
connection  with  it,  and  died  before  he  could  hear  of 
the  success  of  his  efforts.  Mr.  Smith  was  on  several 
occasions  a  member  of  the  Floral  Committee,  and  his 
judgment  on  florists'  flowers  was  always  held  in 
respect. 
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7. — Very  fine  day  ;  partially  cloudy  till  evening  ;  cloud- 
less afterwards. 
8.— Fine  bright  day  :  cloudless  at  night. 
9.— Fine;  partially  cloudy. 

10.— Fine;  generally  cloudy.     Fine  night  ;  cloudless, 
n.  —  Fine  both  day  and  night  ;  cloudy. 
12. — A  dull  morning;  rain;    generally  cloudy.       Fine 

cold  night. 
13.  —  Fine,  but  cold  and  foggy,  gleams  of  sunshine  at 
times.     Fine  cold  night. 


LONDON  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  wetk 
ending  September  9,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at 
the  level  of  the  sea  increased  from  29.67  inches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  30.23  inches  by  9  a.m.  on 
the  5th,  decreased  to  30.13  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the 
6th,  increased  to  30.37  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the  7lh, 
decreased  to  30.35  inches  by  midnight  on  the  same 
day,  increased  to  30.39  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the  Sib, 
decreased  to  30.36  inches  by  3  p.m.,  and  increased 
to  30.3S  inches  by  midnight  on  the  same  day,  and 
was  30. 16  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  30.21  inches,  being  0.45  inch  higher  than  last 
week,  and  0.12  inch  above  the  average  of  the  week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  710,  on  the  7th.  On  the  5th 
the  highest  temperature  was  62°.8.  The  mean  of  the 
seven  high  day  temperatures  was  6S°. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  450. 1  on  the  9th  ;  on  the  3d  the  lowest  tempe- 
rature was  56°.  5.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest 
temperatures  was  510. 1. 

The  greatest  range  in  one  day  was  230  on  the  ?lh  ; 
the  smallest  was  9°.S,  on  the  5th.  The  mean  of  the 
seven  daily  ranges  was  l6°.9. 

The  mean  temperatures  were  — on  the  3d,  6i°.2  ; 
on  the  4th,  59°;  on  the  5th,  57°. 3  ;  on  the  6th, 
5$°-5  ;  on  the  71*1,  57°.3  ;  on  the  Sth,  56°.6  ;  and  on 
the  9th,  55°-4  ;  of  these  the  3d,  4th,  and  6th  were 
above  their  averages  by  2°, I,  o°,2,  and  o°.I  respec- 


tively, and  those  of  the  5th,  7th,  Sth,  and  9th  were 
below  their  averages  by  iu.3,  i\i,  i°.7,  and  23-7  re- 
spectively. ,• 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
570. 9,  being  lB.2  lower  than  last  week,  and  0°.6  below 
the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  1350  on  the  Sth  ;  the  highest  on  the  4th  was  970. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  I23°.5. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sky,  was  400  on  the  9th.  The  mean  of  the  seven 
readings  was  450. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  on  the  5th,  to  the  amount  of 
0.34  inch. 

England  ;  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing September  9  the  highest  temperatures  were  740 
at  Sunderland,  72'.  7  at  Cambridge,  and  7 2°  at  Truro 
and  Hull  The  highest  temperature  at  Bolton  was 
64°.5,  at  Wolverhampton  64°.S,  and  at  Bristol  and 
Sheffield  650.     The  general  mean  was  68°. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  350  at 
Hull,  38°  at  Cambridge,  and  3SJ.5  at  Sheffield  ;  the 
lowest  temperature  at  Brighton  was  490,  at  Plymouth 
470,  and  at  Liverpool  450. 3.  The  general  mean  was 
420. 1. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  370  at  Hull,  34°.7  at  Cambridge,  and  320  at 
Sunderland  ;  the  least  ranges  were  19*  at  Ply- 
mouth, l9°-7  at  Brighton,  and  20°.  1  at  Liverpool. 
The  general  mean  was  25°.9. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Sunderland,  69^,8,  at  Cambridge  6S°,5,  and 
at  Hull  68°. 4 ;  and  was  lowest  at  Liverpool,  6iw,4,  at 
Wolverhampton  6i°.S,  and  at  Bolton  61". 9.  The 
general  mean  was  650. 1. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Brighton,  53°.:  ;  at  Blackheath,  51°.  I, 
and  at  Plymouth,  500  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Hull,  43°.S  ; 
at  Cambridge  450  ;  and  at  Bolton,  460.  The  general 
mean  was  470. 9. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Hull,  24^.6; 
at  Cambridge,  22°,9  ;  and  at  Sunderland,  22°>4 ;  and 
was  least  at  Brighton  and  Liverpool,  I2°.7;  and  at 
Plymouth,  I4°.4.     The  general  mean  was  I7°.2. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Brighton, 
58°.i  ;  at  Blackheath,  57°-9 ;  and  at  Sunderland, 
57°.2  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  52°.5,  ;  at  Wolver- 
hampton, 530 ;  and  at  Liverpool,  53°.6.  The  general 
mean  was  55°.I. 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  O.So  inch  at  Not- 
tingham, 0.73  inch  at  Wolverhampton,  and  0.59  inch 
at  Bristol  ;  and  was  smallest  at  Truro,  o°.04  inch  ;  at 
Sunderland  0.07  inch,  and  at  Plymouth  and  Liver- 
pool 0.09  inch.  The  general  mean  fall  was  0.3  inch. 
It  fell  on  one  day  only  at  Truro  and  Blackheath,  on 
four  days  at  Bristol,  Nottingham,  and  Leeds.  The 
general  average  was  three  days. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing September  9  the  highest  temperature  was  670,  at 
Dundee  ;  the  highest  temperature  at  Greenock  was 
640.     The  general  mean  was  66°. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  350  at 
Perth  ;  at  Greenock  the  lowest  temperature  was43°.2. 
The  general  mean  was  38°.5. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  highest 
at  Dundee,  540. 5  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Paisley  und 
Perth,  53°.6.     The  general  mean  was  540. 

Rain.  —  The  largest  fall  was  0.97  inch  at 
Aberdeen,  and  the  smallest  was  0.15  inch.  No  rain 
fell  at  Dundee  or  Perlh.  The  general  mean  fall  was 
0,27  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


©nqwnea. 

He  that  questtonctk  muck  stuilt  learn  tttuch.-—  Bacon. 

Bees.— G.  R,  asks  which  is  the  most  expeditious 
method  of  destroying  bees  in  ordinary  straw  hives,  m 
order  to  take  the  honey,  and  without  imparting  any  dis- 
agreeable flavour  thereto  ?  Also  what  is  the  best  time  of 
the  year  to  perform  this  operation? 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

\*  Owing  to  the  pressure  on  our  sp.iee  and  time, 
several  communications,  &c.,  are  deferred  till 
next  week. 

Ahdisia  ckenulata  :  J.  O.  S.  The  roots  have  been 
eaten  by  sonic  insect— probably  a  weevil  or  a  wood- 
louse. 

BOOKS:  E.  S,  The  Epitome  of  Gardening  (Black, 
Edinburgh)  will  probably  answei  your  purpose,  Ifyou 
require  a  more  expensive  and  larger  volume,  then  you 
cannot  do  belter  than  get  Thompson's  Gardeners' 
Assistant  (Bluc-kic). 

CATALPA  TREE  :  .^'.  Af.  Yes  \  cut  iIil-  tree  moderately 
back,  and  it  will  break  again  with  renewed  vigour.  If 
the  situation  is  damp  drain  it  well.  Catalpas  all  over 
the  country  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of  the 
late  severe  winters 
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Dahlias,  Single  :  W.&J.  B.  Evidently  a  nice  lot 
of  flowers,  but  so  much  bruised  through  bad  packing 
that  we  can  say  no  more  about  them. 

Dry  Rot  :  J.  C.  Yes  ;  dry-rot  —  timber  quite 
unsound.  The  disease  is  likely  to  spread  ;  remove  it 
at  once,  and  wash  over  the  sound  wood  with  a  strong 
solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

Garden  Wall:  A.  B.  C.  Train  the  shoots  of  tin- 
fruit  trees  an  inch  or  so  from  the  wall,  and  you  will 
obviate  any  danger. 

Hardy  FERNS  :  '}.  .Weaver.  The  best  time  to  plant  is 
late  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  spring,  before  the  plants 
begin  to  grow.  Trailing  plants  for  rockwork  : — Ivies. 
Colon  easier.  ]uniperusprostrata,  some  of  the  Brambles, 
Genistas,  Polygonum  vaecinifolium,  Clematis  montana, 
and  other  hardy  kinds,  and  Perncttya  mucronata—  the 
best  plant  you  can  have  in  your  aspect;  hardy  Honey- 
suckles would  also  look  pretty.  Any  respectable  firm 
can  supply  you. 

Insects:  II'.  M.  The  reeds  sent  have  the  centre  of 
the  stem  swollen,  and  the  foliage  within  the  swollen 
part  entirely  destroyed,  by  the  attacks  of  a  number  of 
small  white  maggots  or  larvre  of  two-winged  flies 
(Muscidas)  of  two  species.  The  larger  grubs  seem  to 
be  single,  but  the  small  ones  in  the  upper  part  of  ihe 
swelling  are  numerous.  We  will  endeavour  to  rear 
the  insects,  and  report  progress.  The  swollen  reeds 
ought  to  be  cut  off  and  burnt.  /.  O.    H '. 

Names  of  Plants;  G.  S.  C.  i,  Lobelia  cardinalis  ; 
s.  Dahlia  (please  send  belter  specimen)  ;  3,  Pimpi- 
nella  saxilragi,  var.  dissecta  ;  4,  Verbascum  Blat- 
taria. — T.  G.  1,  2.  3,  species  of  Mesembryanthemum, 
not  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  named  ;  4,  Lysimachia 
Nummularia  ;  5,  6,  specimens  utterly  insufficient. — 
(/.  B.  C.  1,  A  species  of  Khamnus,  which  we  cannot 
name  without  flowers  :  what  country  does  it  come 
from?  2,  Cornus  sanguinea  (Dog-wood). — A.  B.  C. 
Perhaps  Pas:>illora  racemosa  (princeps)  ;  send  better 
specimen. — Camjce.  Inga  seed  =  Guizotia  abyssinica 
(see  p.  368).  —  Craven.  Freesia  Leichtlinii.  —  W. 
Thomson.  1,  2,  3,  Different  varieties  of  Calluna  vul- 
garis ;  under  No.  5  two  specimens  are  sent — one  E. 
cinerea,  the  other,  with  long  protruding  stamens,  is 
E.  vagans  (the  Cornish  Heath). — C.  D.  e>  Sons,  Rydc. 
1.  Phacelia  Whitlavia.  alias  Whitlavia  grandiflora  ;  2, 
Helenium  autumnale,  var.  grandiflora  ;  3,  a  species  of 
Platyclinis  which  we  cannot  identify.  —  7.  C.  1,  Soli- 
dago  virga  aurea  ;  2,  Scutellaria  galericulata. — H.  K. 
Erica  Mackaii. — C.  E.  B.  Apparently  a  form  of 
Gilia  mullicaulis,  but  the  specimen  is  not  satisfactory. 
— A.  D.  1,  Lolium  perenne  ;  4.  Triticum  repens  ;  5, 
Avena  elatior ;  6,  Dactylis  glomerata  ;  7,  Hordeum 
murinum.  The  specimens  are  so  miserable  that  we 
decline  to  attempt  to  name  the  rest,  and  will  not 
guarantee  the  correctness  of  those  mentioned. — An 
Interested  Beginner.  Nos.  2,  4,  and  6  are  garden 
varieties  of  Begonias  which  we  cannot  name  ;  3,  Passi- 
flora  quadrangular  is ;  5,  P.  Empress  Eugenie.  — 
y.  O.  S.  Keunedya  monophylla. — Rusticus.  Ptelea 
trifoliata. 

Seedling  Begonia  :  A.  J.  There  are  so  very  many 
better  ones  that  we  do  not  recommend  you  to  propa- 
gate it. 

Letters  relating  to  ADVERTISEMENTS,  or  to  the  supply 
of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 

ig^*  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-Office  Orders 
are  requested  to  send  them  to  the  Publisher  of  this 
journal,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  to 
make  them  payable  to  William  Richards,  at  the  post- 
office,  Dairy  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


arluts. 


CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

Charles  Turner,  Slough— Choice  Bulbous  Roots,  &c. 

P.  J.  Perry,  Banbury — Foreign  Flower  Roots. 

Thos.  Imrie  &  Sons,  Ayr — Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

P.  M.  Fay  &  Co.,  Thomas  Street,  Dublin— Choice 
Dutch  and  other  Flower  Roots. 

Ben.  Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen — Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

A -'ji'STE  Van  Geert,  Ghent,  Belgium— General  Plant 
Catalogue. 

M.  Bruant,  Boulevard  St.  Cyprien,  Poitiers,  France- 
Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &c. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Maida  Vale,  W. — Dutch 
Bulbs  and  other  Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 

James  Yates,  Stockport — Continental  Flowering  Bulbs. 

Smith  &  Simons,  36,  Howard  Street,  Glasgow — Hya- 
cinths and  other  Choice  Flowering  Bulbs. 

Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisbury—  Roses,  Grape  Vines,  &c. 

Tules  de  Cock,  Ghent,  Belgium  — Ornamental  and 
other  Plants. 

Boulton  &  Paul,  Norwich. — Iron  Shooting  Boxes,  &c. 

S.  Dixon  &  Co.,  Moorgate  Street,  London — Bulbs,  &c. 

R.   Parker,  Tooting — Asters,  Chrysanthemums,  &cr 

G.  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath— Bulbs,  &c. 


Communications  Rhcbived  :  —  W.  M.— W.  J.— W.  S.  W.— 
A.  F.-D.  B.  C— A.  D.— J.  D.  T>.- Kilmarnock  Standard. 
— T.  C—  W.  M— W.  E.— V.  D.,  Erfurt.-H.  H.  D  — G.  H. 
_j.  O.  W.-F.  A.  F.— H.  H.— R  U.—  A.  D.-E.  S— 
G.  H.  S.  (too  late)  —  W.  L.— Rchb.  f.  -R.  J.  L.  —  Ponica.  — 
G.  N.— Connon  &  Reid  (next  week;. —  button  &  Son?. — 
F.  P.  B.  (next  week).  —  J.  O.  S.—  J.  S.— R.  L.  —  T.  K.  K.— 
Primrose  &  Co.  — W.  S.— J.  R.  J.— J.  M.— R.  D.— H.  E  — 
Carter  &  Co.— C.  B.  P.— P.  N.  F.  —  Belfast.  — J.,hn  Munro. 
— R.  F.— W.  H.  F.— J.  C— F.  E.  W.— H.  T.  B.—  B  W.— 
J.  S. — E.  J. — Dr.  beijerinck,  Wagenmgen. — C.  W.  D. — 
R.  &  KL— G.  S-— J.  W.  P.— J.  R..  Demerara.— C.  Naudin, 
Antibes.— E.  B.,  Sibbertoft.—  A.  B.  C  — E.  C— J.  Y.  J., 
Madeira.— W.  H.  H.— E.  W.,  Stockholm -R.  J.  L.— 
V.  V.,  Brussels.— G.  H. 


COVENT  GARDEN,   September  14. 

Our  market  has  now  settled  down  to  a  quiet  trade, 
with  good  supplies  of  indoor  fruit,  the  demand  for  which 
is  shy.  A  fair  quantity  of  Apples  has  reached  us  this 
week,  growers  seeing  the  necessity  of  sending  early  in 
view  of  American  competition.  Kent  Cobs  selling  more 
freely,  supply  falling  off  during  the  hoping  season. 
James  Webber,   Wholesale  Apple  Market. 


Vkghtablhs.—  Averagh  Retail    Pkichs. 
*.  d.  s.  d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, 
per  dox.      . .  ..30-60 

Beans,  French,  En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb.  04-.. 

B;et,  per  doz.  ..10-.. 

Cabbages,  per  doi.  ..   10—90 

Carrots,  per  bunch.  .04-06 

Cauliflowers,  Eng- 
lish, dozen  . .   20-40 

Celery,  per  bundle  ..    16-.. 

Cucumbers,  each    ..06-10 

Endive,  per  doz. 

Gu-hc,  per  lb. 

Herbs,  per  buiKh 


0  6- 
2  6- 

1  o- 
o  »-  o  4 

PoTATOS  : — Magnum  Bo,  urns,  905.  to  io<v.  ;   Regents, 
to  g  s    ;    Myall's,  icoj.  to  iioj.  per  ton. 


Horse  Radish,  bund. 
Lettuces,      Cabbage, 

per  score  ,, 
Mint,  green,  bunch. . 
Mushrooms,  p.  baskt. 
Onions,  per  bushel.. 
—  Spring,  per  bun. 
Parsley,  per  Dunch 
Peas,  per  qt. 
Radishes,  per  doz.  .. 
Small  salading,  pun. 
Spinach,  per  bushel 
Tomatos,  per  doz  . . 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz. 


.  d.  s.  d. 
,  o-   ^ 

6-   .. 
14-.. 
6-30 

.  o-  .. 
1  6-  .. 


.   1 


Fkuit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  J-^-sieve       ..  30-50 
Aubergine.",  per  doz.  40-.. 
Cols,  1  o  lb.  ..35  0-40  o 

f  igs.,  per  dozen        . .    06-10 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..06-20 

Lemons,  per  100      _   6  0-10  o 


s.ds  d. 
Melons,  each  ..   20-40 

Peaches,  per  dozen..  20-80 
Pears,  per  dozen  . .  i  c-  1  o 
Pine-apples,  Eng.  ,1b.  30-40 
Plums,  Ja -sieve       ..  50-86 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.  12 
Arbor  vitae    (golden), 
per  dozen  . .  . .  6 

—  (common),  dozeu  6 
Asters,  per  dozen  ..  4 
Balsams,  per  dozen..  3 
Begonias,  per  doz,  . .  6 
Calceolaria,  doz.  . .  4 
Chrysanthems.,  doz.  4 
Colcus,  per  dozen  ..  3 
L'yperus,  per  dozen  6 
D.acaena  terminal  Is   30 

—  vindis,  per  doz. . .  12 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..  ..6 

Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  . .  . .   6 

Ferns,  in  var.,  dozen  4 


d.  s.  d. 

0-24 

0 

0-18 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-  ft 

0 

0-  6 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-  9 

0 

0-  9 

0 

0-  9 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-60 

0 

0-24 

0 

0-18 

0 

0-24 

0 

0-1S 

0 

s.d  5  d. 
Ficus  elastic^,  ea<"h  16-70 
Foliage  Plants,  vaii- 

ous,  each   ..  201)6 

Fuchsias,  per  dozen  40-90 
Genista,  per  doz.  . .  8  o  12  o 
Gloxinia,  per  dozen  12  0-18  o 
Heliotrope,  per  do*.  30-60 
Hydrangea,  doz.  ..  9  0-12  o 
Lilium,  iu  var.,  doz.18  0-42  o 
Marguei  ite      Daisy, 

per  dozen  ..  ..6  0-11  o 
Myrtles,  per  doz  ..  6  0-12  o 
Palms     111      variety, 

each  . .         ..2  6-21  o 

Pelargoniums,  doz..  6  o-u  o 
—  scarlet,  per  doz.  26-60 
Solanum  per  doz.  ..  9  0*12  o 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
d.  s.  d. 

Pansies,  12  bunches  1 
Phlox,  12  bunches  ..  3 
Pelargoniums,         12 


Abutilon,  12  blooms 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  4 
Asters,  12  bunches..  3 
B  mvardias,  per  bun.  o 
Calceolaria,  12  bun.  6 
Carnations,  12  bun..  2 
CbryEanth-  ,  u  bun.  4 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  2 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  3 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  3 
Gladioli,  12  bun.     ..   6 

—   brenchleyensis, 
12  sprays      . .    1 
Heliotropes,  12  sp. ..  o 
Lapageria,  white,  12 

blooms  ..  ..3 
—  red.  12  blooms..  1 
I  ilium  various,  12  bl.  3 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  4 
Miguoaette,  12  bun.    1 


0-60 
0-60 
9-  z  o 

O-  12  O 
O-60 
0-90 
O-4O 
O-60 
O-80 
O-60 
0-12   O 

6-3O 

6-10 

0-40 
0-30 
0-60 
0-60 
6-  4  c 


—  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch         ..  ..    . 

Pyrethrum,  12  bun.  3 
Roses  (inaoor),  doz.  1 

—  (outdoor),  doz..  o 

—  Coloured,  doz. ..  1 
Ste^hanotis,  i2Spr..  3 
Stocks,  iz  bunches..  4 
Sunflower,  12  blooms  o 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  2 
Sweet  Sultan,  12  bun.  1 
Tropzeolum,  12  bun.  1 
Violets,  12  bunches . .  t 
White     Jasmine,     12 

bunches      ..  . .   4 


d.  s.  d. 
0-30 
0-60 

9-10 

3-06 

©-  1  6 
0-90 
0-30 
4-09 
0-20 
0-60 
0-90 
6-20 
0-60 
6-30 
0-20 
o-  1  3 

O-    Q    O 


CORN. 


At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  trade  was  very  dull.  English 
Wheat  declined  zs.  to  35.  per  quarter,  red  Wheat  being 
the  most  depressed.  Foreign  sales  were  difficult  to 
close  at  2s.  reduction,  and  in  some  cases  even  a  larger 
concession  had  to  be  made  on  new  Wheats.  The  flour 
trade  was  currently  depressed  is.  to  2s.  per  sack,  and 
town  flour  was  reduced  4s.  per  sack,  making  43.F.  the 
present  top  price.  Malting  Barley  was  quiet  and  with- 
out alteration  in  value.  Grinding  sorts  6d.  lower. 
Beans  and  Peas  were  firm  ;  Maize  was  hardly  so  well 
supported  in  any  position  ;  and  with  liberal  arrivals  Oils 
met  a  dull  sale  at  about  late  value. — On  Wednesday 
English  Wheat  was  in  small  supply,  but  good  arrivals 
of  foreign.  Both  exceedingly  dull  of  sale,  with  hardly 
sufficient  business  to  establish  quotations,  but  the  ten- 
dency downwards.  Flour  was  dull,  and  drooping  in 
value.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  in  light  supply,  and  un- 
altered. Maize  was  quiet,  and  unchanged  ;  and  Oats  in 
moderate  request  at  steady  prices. — Average  prices  of 
cirn  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  9: — Wheat,  45J.  gd,  ; 
Barley,  38J.  ;  Oats,  22s.  gd.  For  the  corresponding 
period  last  year  :— Wheat,  545.  $d. ;  Barley,  34J.  6d. ; 
Oats,  24.1.  <\d. 

HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  states  that 
large  supplies  were  on  offer,  especially  hay,  which  ruled 
lower.  Quotations: — Prime  old  Clover,  120s.  to  145^.; 
inferior,  751.  to  Sos. ;  new,  90J.  to  iooj.  ;  best  old  meadow 
hay,  ioar.  to  115*,  ;  inferior,  55J.  to  gos.  ;  new,  70s,  to 
ioor.  ;  and  straw,  301.  to  445.  per  load.  —  On  Thursday 
there  was  a  large  supply,  and  the  trade  was  dull,  espe- 
cially for  hay.  Prices  unaltered. — Cumberland  Market 
quotations  : — Superior  old  meadow  hay,  1155.  to  1261.  ; 
inferior,  90J.  to  105J.  ;  new,  yos.  to  96J.  ;  superior  old 
Clover,  1301.  to  147 s.  ;  inferior,  gSs.  to  hot.  ;  new, 
70T.  to  iioj.  ;  and  straw,  42s.  to  47*.  per  load. 


NOVELTIES 

FOR 

AUTUMN. 


(BARTERS'    AFRICAN    TUBEROSES. 

V^     — Double     sweet-scented        Gto*n    in    South   Anu 
especially   fur   James    Uutcr    &    Co.      Expected    to    aruve 
about  middle  of  October. 
Puce,  per  dozen,  js.  Od  and  ioj.  6d. ;  per  100,  551.  and  7  r. 

/BARTERS'      u   EMPRESS  "       POPPY 

V^  ANEMONES.- We  aie  enabled  to  offer  for  the  fir-t 
time  the  enure  Stock  of  a  splendid  ^rain  of  Sinjjlc 
Anemones,  COmprbing  the  mott  brilliant  and  varied  COloUtB. 
There  has  been  ol  late  years  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
stocks  of  several  growers  of  this  popular  genus,  but  we  do 
not  he>it;tte  to  say  that  the  variety  we  now  nffer  will  prove 
immeasurably  superior  to  anything  seen  be 'ore,  The 
(lowers  aie  of  immense  size  [measuring  4  inches  in  diameier) 
ai.d  great  substance,  invaluable  for  cutting  and  decorative 
purposes  generally  ;  and  the  very  modera  e  price  at  which 
they  are  offered  .lOinits  of  their  being  extensively  used  lor 
the  decoratiuii  of  ihe  shrubbery  border,  where  a  constant 
and  brilliant  display  can  be  produced. 

Price,  per  iuo,  Si*.  ;  per  100,  6$   ;  per  doz  .  u 

pARTERS'     NEW     "  COCKADE  ;' 

V^  RANUNCULUS.  — A  .splendid  variety  of  colours  and 
shades,  immense  double  Bowers,  riltinu  in  all  le^pecls  10  be 
cultivated  by  the  side  of  the  Empress  Anemone,  and  equally 
superior  with  that  variety  tu  any  other  class  of  Ranunculus, 
I  he  llowers  are  as  double  as  the  most  perfect  Rose,  of  im- 
mense size,  and  combine  every  possible  shide  of  col  air 
peculiar  to  this  interesting  and  easily  cultivated  tlower.  It 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  their  value  to  all  lovers  of  the 
Ranunculus  family. 

Price,  per  1000,  5fJ.  ;  per  100,  6s.  ;  per  doz.,  is. 

pARTERS'  SPECIAL  GUINEA  BOX  of 

V^  JAPAN  LILIES.— Contains  foity  fine  Bulbs  in 
great  variety  direct  from  the  Japanese  growers,  arid 
including  the  Golden  Rayed  Lily  of  Japan.  Expected  to  be 
ready  about  the  middle  of  November.     Carriage  free. 

pARTERS'      NEW      CYCLAMEN 

V^  GRANDIFLORUM. 

Price,  per  Bulb — j.  d. 

Cyclamen  White  Swan  (New),  the  most  beautiful 

white  Cyclamen  in  commerce.  (Awarded  First- 
class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society)    ..3     6 

Cyclamen  Duke  of  Connaught,  rich  purpiish- 

crimson,  flowers  nf  unusually  large  size  and  sub- 
tance ;  a  grand  flower.  (Awarded  a  First-c'ass 
Certificate  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.)  ..2     o 

Cyclamen  Rosy  Morn,  dear  bright  and  delicate 

lose,  with  massive  flowers  of  magnificent  appear- 
ance. (Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the 
Royal    Horticultural    Society.)  . .  . .  ..20 

Cyclamen  picturatum.  pure  white  ground  faintly 
shot  with  delicate  pink,  rich  claret-purple  base, 
hi  ely-formed  smooth  petals,  superb  appearance. 
(Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticul-tural  Society. )  . .  . .         . .         ..20 

Cyclamen  Striata,  evenly  and  beautifully  pencilled 
with  rich  mauve-pink  upon  a  pure  while  ground  ; 
the  collar  of  the  flower  is  a  rich  purple       . .         . .    1     6 

Cyclamen  delicata,  faintly  shot  with  bright  rose  at 
the  collar,  shading  off  almost  imperceptibly  about 
midway  of  the  petal.    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    1     6 

Cyclamen  giganteum  superbum,   pure  white, 

rich  carmine  base  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..16 

Cyclamen  giganteum  roseum,  bright  rose       ..  1    6 

Cyclamen    perblcum,  red  and  white,  unflowered 

seedlings ..  . .  ..         ..         .,         ..to 

CARTERS'  NEW  BLACK  CURRANT, 
"BLACK  CHAMPION."  {Aiuardeda  Ftrst-Ctass 
Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  August  9, 
i*8i). — This  valuable  introduction  was  pronounced  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  as  well  as 
by  those  members  of  the  profession  who  saw  the  specimens 
exhibited,  to  be  the  finest  Black  Currant  ever  seen  at  South 
Kensington.  Many  of  the  berries  are  so  large  as  to  be 
taken  for  medium-sized  Grapes.  The  bunches  are  very  long, 
and  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  particularly  luscious  and  deli- 
cate. Another  important  feature  is  its  robust  habit  and 
pow^r  of  resisting  drought.  The  berries  exhibited  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Committee  were  gathered 
after  the  excessive  and  prolonged  heat  experienced  in  July, 
1881,  and  when  other  varieties  of  Black  Currant  in  the  same 
garden  were  leafless  and  the  fruit  dried  up  the  "  Black 
Champion  "  retained  its  Ire- hness,  ard  ihe  fruit  continued 
iu  the  greatest  perfection.  It  is  the  longest  and  latest 
hanging  variety  in  cultivation,  good  fruit  being  last  year 
gathered  the  last  week  in  September,  and  a  dish  was  exhi- 
bited September  q.  Unlrkc  oiher  varieties,  it  will  bear  tile 
most  severe  pruning  without  prejudice. 

As  our  stock  is  limited,  orders  will  be  executed  in  strict 
rotation.    Nice  heaithv  planes.  5*.  each. 

pLEMATIS  CUCCINEA.  —  Rich    coral- 

V_V  red  flowers.  1  %  inch  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter, 
perfectly  hardy.  This  is  an  American  variety,  which  reaches 
us  with  a  great  reputation.  Expected  to  be  ready  by  middle 
o'  October.       Price,  2s  6t.  and  31.  6d.  each. 

DOUBLE    WHITE    BOUVARDIA, 
"ALFRED    NEUNER."     (First-class  Certificate 
Hoyal  Horticultural  Society.) 
Price,  strong  established  plants,  IS.  each  ;  or   per  dozen. 

DOUBLE      PINK     BOUVARDIA, 
"  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD,"  a  handsome  and 
dis:inct  variety. 

Good  plants,  price  5s  .  7T.  6J.,  10s.  6d.,  and  151.  each. 

For  further  particulars  see  CARTERS'  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE,  gratis  and  post-free. 

Tm  ie  Prices  on  application. 

/BARTERS',   The    Queen's    Seedsmen, 

\J        by  Royal  Command  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
237  and  338.  HIGH   HOLBORN,   LONDON,  W.C. 
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Special  Offer  of 
PHOICE        HARDY        BULBS, 

V^  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS,  &c. 

Irisanglica.  large  Whue,  as  ti  dor.  ;  Blue  duto,  2-r.  doz.  ; 
Narcissus  minor,  dwarf  Gflden- Yellow  as.  Ooz.,  13s.  100;  N. 
poeiicus  fl.-pl..  as.  doz.;  N.  angustifrdius,  as.  td.  doz.;  N. 
telamonius  fl.-pl.,  is.  doz.;  Co'chicum.  laigs  double  Lilac,  4s. 
doz.;  C  tesselatum,  beautifully  checkered,  as.  doz.,  131.  ito ; 
Muscari  b^trvoides.  deep  Blue,  gigantic  stems,  it.  td.  doz,,  ics. 
100;  Leucjum  amivurn,  2s.  td.  do;.;  Ornuhogalutn  umbe:la- 
tum,  is.  doz.;  Fritillaria  meleagris,  is  td.  doz  ;  Scilla  hya- 
cinthoides,  good  Blue,  is.  td.  doz. ;  Anemone  nemorosa  alba 
fl  -pi.,  7S.  doz.,  13s.  ico;  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  td.  each,  $s. 
doz.;  Saxifraga  granulata  fl -pi  ,  55.  100  granules;  Lilies,  fine 
hardy  kinds,  mixed,  7s.  dnz  ■  Orchis  mascu'a,  (s.  doz  ;  O. 
maculata,  65.  doz;  O.  laiifolia,  is.  each,  in.  doz.  These 
Orchids  are  exquisitely  spotted,  well  adapted  for  forcing  or 
growing  in  the  border.  Fifty  of  the  bulbs  at  the  rate  pe»-  ico, 
six  at  the  dozen  rate.  All  are  sjlendid  s  <und  bulb-.  Pa^riy, 
double  Rose.  is.  earh  ;  Hemerocallis  specinsa.  large  Yellow, 
the  best,  gd.  each.  &s  doz.;  Ranunculus  acoritifolius  fl.-pl., 
Queen's  Daisy.  71.  dt z  ;  8  /  each;  R.  repens  fl.-pl.,  4s.  doz.; 
K  acris  fl.-pl  ,  $s  doz.;  Delphinium  formosum,  5s.  doz  ;  Trol- 
Jius  turopxus,  5s.  diz  ;  Caltha  palustris  fl.-pl.,  7s.  doz.,  Bd. 
each;  Phlux  odorata  alba,  5$.  doz;  Verbascum  nigrum  gigan- 
teum,  gd  each;  CEnothr-ra  ^randiflora.  4s.  doz  ;  Arabis  albida 
varieg.ua  4s.  doz.;  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata,  4s.  doz.; 
Lychnis  diurna  rubra  fl.-pl.,  4s.  doz  ;  L.  chalcedonies,  6 *.  each ; 
Centaurca  montana,  6c/.  each  ;  Papaver  orientale,  gd ;  P  nudi- 
caule,  Iceland  Poppy.  ti  each;  Mcconopsis  cambrica,  Welsh 
Poppy,  6d.  each;  Linaria  purpurea,  gd. :  Aquilegias.  4s.  doz.; 
Pyret>rums,  $s  doz;  Polvanihus  Perfection,  new,  lar^e  truss, 
dark  self,  with  cUret  shading,  go!den  eye,  5*.  each :  Yellow 
King  (new  Polyanthus),  the  best  Yellow  var.,  3^.  6d.  each 
(these  arc  two  of  the  showiest  haidy  vars.  ever  sent  out) ;  mixed 
Polyanthus  4s.  doz.;  Hose-m-Hose  vars.,  4s.  doz.;  Auriculas, 
nice  seedlings,  from  a  choice  collection,  6s.  d-JZ  ,  42s  1.  o  ;  St. 
Pair  ck's  Cabbage,  37  doz  ;  Anemone  japonica  rosea.  *,s  doz.; 
Campanula  pumila  alba,  51.  doz  ;  C.  grandis  alba,  gi.  each  ; 
Potentilla  Formosa,  go1. ;  An'ennaria  margaritacea,  gd. ;  Silene 
Serialise,  4s.  doz  ;  Maiden  Pink.  3,-.  doz.;  White  Perennial 
J  upin,  6d  ;  B  ue  ditto.  6d.  each;  Aconiium  napellus,  6-i -  ; 
Oenothera  taraxacifolia.  4s.  doz.  ;  Corydalis  luiea,  4s.  doz.  ; 
b  [enact  is  speciosa,  4s  doz  ;  Caiananche  bicolor,  4s.  doz  ;  Myo- 
soiis  sylvatica,  y.  doz;  Saxi  raga  hypnoides,  6d.  each;  S. 
crust  a  ta,  silvery  foliage.  =j.  doz.;  Stachys  lanata,  5s.  Ooz.; 
Thalicuum  aquilegifultum,  gd  ;  Anchusa  italica,  gd.  ;  Armeria 
vulgaris,  Rose,  y.  doz.  ;  A.  gigintea,  6d.  each;  Calaodrinia 
umbellata.  35.  doz.;  Gypsophyila  uaniculata,  3s.  doz;  Sweet 
William,  as.  6<£  doz.;  Flcur-de-li-,  Blue  4s.  doz.;  Caliha  palus- 
tris grandiflo-a,  single,  large  flowered,  is.  each;  Achillaea 
tomentosa.  4s.  dnz  ;  Sempervivum  ttxtoium,  the  hardiest,  4s. 
and  5J.  coz.;  Delphinium  datum,  td  ;  D.  hybridum.  several 
vars.,  gd  each,  Ss.  doz  The  above  plants  are  among  the 
choicest  and  most  useful  hardy  perennials  in  cultivation. 
R.  L.  KEENAN.  beiJaghy,  Castle  >aw=on,  Co.  De<ry,  Ireland. 

Bulbs-Bulbs— Bulb?. 

QEGERS     and      CO.,     Bulb  -  Growers, 

*^J  Llssc,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  Orders 
for  II  LY  OF  TH  EVA  I  LLY.ve.y  strong  clumps  and  crowns; 
SPIRAEA  JAPONICA  and  PALMATA,  LlLIUMS, 
GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENS1S,  and  others.  They  keep 
ajso  fine  samples  in  ttock  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUS  Sec.  ' 

CATALOGUES  may  he  had  free  on  application.    No  Auction 
bales  or  Retail    I'rade  suppli*  d.  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
S3T  Please  observe  name  and  address. 

"OEAUTIFUL     WINTER     and     SPRING 

-L*  FLOWERS.—  All  «h<>  wish  to  see  their  consetvatoiies 
and  flower  gardens  pay  with  beaitiful  flowers  in  winter  and 
sprine,  shou  d  apply  to  the  subscriber,  who  make  a  speciality 
of  the  flower-root  branch  of  their  business,  and  supply  complete 
collections  of  choice  flower  roots  at  low  prices,  delivered  fiee. 
Oiders  should  be  sent  in  early  to  secure  finest  bulns. 
Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  on  application. 
LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
Carlisle.  ' 

Violets-Sweet  Violets. 
T^LOWERS  FOR  THE  SEASON.— Strong 

-*-  Flowering  Pianis,  to  produce  Fioweis  all  the  Winter  and 
Soring.  Plant  at  once  in  Beds.  Clump-,  or  Frames,  to  produce 
flowers  suitable  for  every  kind  of  Decoration  or  Personal 
Adornment. 


Ntarolitan  Varieties. 
Du  Parme 
Ducness     of    Edinburgh,     is. 

each 
Marie  Louise 
Parmensis  flore-plena  alba,  is. 

each 
Princess  Marie  de  Savoy 
Single  Neapolitan 
Old  double  Neapolitan 
Venice,  »,  each 


Doubfe  Varictitt. 
Blandyanum 
Belle  de  Chatenay 

,,     ,,     cosrulea,  is.  each 
Covent  Garden  Tree 
King  of  Violets 
Hatrie 
Reine  des  Violets 


Si'igie  Varieties. 
i  Argentaeflora,  is.  each 
I  Victoria  Regina 
I  White  Czar 
ThoSe  not  priced  6s.  per  dozen,  4oj    p«r  ico.     Specially  pre- 
pared lor  Winfr-fljwenng.     Trade  price  on  application. 

FREDERICK    PERKINS,    Nurseryman,    Regent    Street, 
Leamn  gton. 

SPECIAL      OFFER      TO      THE      TRADE. 

Messrs.  GREGORY  &  EVANS 

cITsr  as  below,  good  heallhy  stuff:  — 

30,000  ERICA  HYEMALIS  and  other  soil?, 

well  set  with  flower. 
50,000       „     „     in  60-pots. 
20,000  AD1ANTUM  CUNEATUM,  in  60  and 
48-pots. 
5,000  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA,  in  48-pots 
4,000  CARNATION    (La     Belle     Rose),    in 
4S-pots.  ' 

A  finer  lot  of  Plants  wer*  never  offered  in  the  Trade. 

An  Inspection  Is  invited. 

PRICES     ON    APPLICA  TION. 

EFFINGHAM  NURSERY,  LEE,  KENT,  S.E. 

The  Nurseries  are  within  5  minutes'  walk  of  Lee  and 
Blackheath  Station,  South-Eastern  Railway. 


HUGH  LOW  AND  CO.  have  pleasure  in 
informing  their  friends  and  the  Public  that  their  stock 
of  WINTER  and  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS  is  this 
season  unusinlly  extensive  and  fine  in  quality,  and  well  worth 
the  notice  of  intending  purchasers,  who  are  very  cordially 
invited  to  an  inspection  ot  the  plants  which  comprise  amongst 
other  things  :  — 

Many  thousands  of  ERICA  HYEMALIS,  of  various  sizes. 
Many  thousands  of  ERICA  MELANTHERA. 
Many  thousands  of  ERICA  GRACILIS,  of  various  sizes. 
Many  thousands  of  ERICA  CANDIDISSIMA. 
Many    thousands  of    ERICA    VENTRICOSA    COCCINEA 

MINOR,  and  other  choice  varieties  of  ventricosa. 
Many  thousands  of  ERICAS  of  the  best  varieties,  including 

ajopecuroides,     colorans.     cerinthoides     coronata,     cafTra, 

Cavendishi,  barbata  major,  grandinosa  hybrida,   hyemalis 

superba,  perspicua  nan3,  persoluta  alba,  assurgens,  mam- 

mosa,  rubens,  ovata,  &c 
Many  thousands  of  HARD- WOODED  ERICAS,  in  numerous 

fine  varieties. 
Many  thousands  of  CYCLAMENS. 
Many  thousdnds  of  GARDENIAS. 
Many  thousands  of  GENISTAS. 
Many  ihousands  of  E  P  AC  R  IS. 
Many  thousands  of  AZALEA  INDICA  in  variety,  of  various 

sizes. 
Many  thousands  of  AZALEA  INDICA.   Fielder's  white,  nar- 

rissifiora,  and  other  white  flowering  varieties. 
Many  thousands  of  AZALEA  AMCENA. 
Many  thousands  of  CAMELLIAS,    with   flower-buds,  various 

sizes. 
Many  ihousands  of  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA. 
Many  thousands  of  M  >LAN  U  M  S,  well  berried. 
Many  ihou-ands  of  HOUVAKD1AS,  Red,  White,  and   Pink. 
Many  ihousands  of  CUMBERS    Stove  and  Greenhouse. 
Many  ihousands  of  the  best  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS   such 

as  Aphc lexis.  Acacias  in  variety,  Acacia  armata,  Boronias, 

Choiozemas,  Correas.   Da^h-ies,  Eiiost^mons.  Genetyllis, 

Grevilleas   in   variety,    Jasminum.  grandifl  )rum,   Leschen- 

aultias,  Tremandras    Pimeleas,  Tree  Carnations,  &C. 
GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS  in  variety. 
Many  thousands  of  PELARGONIUMS,  choice  Show,  French 

and  Decorative  varieties      Small  plants  to  pot  on 
Alsoon  hand  a  very  large  stock  of  ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGE 

and   DECORATIVE    PLANTS,  PALMS,   BEGONIAS 

DRAOENAS.  FICUS  ELASTICA.  ARALIA  VEITCHI 

and  others,  CROTONS,  PANDANUS,  &c.  suitable  for 

Table  Decoration. 
OTAHEITE    ORANGES,   in  fruit;    LAURUSTINUS,  on 

stem":,  fine  white  variety,  full  of  buds. 
AMPELOPSIS    SEMPERVIRENS    (Cissus    stiiatus),   new 

evergreen  Virginian  Creeper. 
FERNS  in  immense  numbers.     Many  of  the  leading  kinds  can 

be  supplied  by  the  thousand,  such  as  Adiantum  cunealum, 

Adiantum   decorum,    Lomaria  gibba,  Pteria  crettca  albo 

lineata,  Pteris  strrulata  cri.stata. 
FRUIT    TREES    of   good     quality,   consisting  cf    Peaches, 

Apricots,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Cherries,  dwaif-trained  and 

dwarf  maiden 

Clapton  Nursery,  London,  E. 

Special  Offer. 

STUART  and  ME  IN  are  prepared  to  make 
special   cheap  offer   of  the  following    to   the  Trade  and 
Large  Buyers.     Samples  on  application  :  — 
ALDER,  6,  8,  10,  and  12  feet. 
ASH,  Common,  2  to  5  feet. 

,      Mountain,  4  to  9  feet,  transplanted. 
BEECH.  Common,  2  to  3  teet. 
BIRCH,  4  to  6  feet. 
BRuOM,  Common,  2  to  4  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse.  2  to  3  feet. 

,,     ,,     6,  8,  10.  and  12  feei,  fine  clean  stems. 
ELDER,  Common,  iJ4  to  3K  feet. 
HAZEL,  3  to  6  feet. 
LARCH.  iH.  2^  to  5  feet. 

„     3J2  to  4%  teet,  iransplanted  1882. 
MAPLE,  English,  4  to  A  feet. 

,,     Norway,  10  to  t4  feet,  fine  clean  stems. 
OAK,  English,  1  to  i^4  foot. 

PIN  US  AUSTKIACA,  1,2,  3.  to  6  feet,  transplanted,  fine. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  2-yr.  2-yr. 

,,     iYz  to  3  feet. 
POPLAR,  hlack  Italian,  3,  5,  10,  to  14  feet. 
SYCAMORE,  i,  3,  5.  to  g  feet. 
MAHONIA  AQUIFOL1A,  ij<t0  2feet, 
BERBERIS  VULGARIS,  2  to  3  feet. 
BOX,  Tr*e,  9  to  12  inches. 

COTONEASTER  SIMMONDSII,  1  to  3    eet. 
PRIVET,  Common,  1%  to  3  feet. 
YEW,  Common,  1  to  3  feet. 
SPIRAEA  CON  FUSA<fine  for  forcing,  pure  white\ 

,.     FORTUNEI    ROSEA,    NOBLEANA,  THUNBERG- 
D  E  UT  Z I A  of  sorts.  [  I  ANA 

SYRINGA,  Common. 

„    White. 
VIRGINIAN  CREEPER. 
CLEMATIS  FLAMMULA. 
THUIA  ER1COIDES.  9.  S  .  to  24  inches. 
HYPERICUM  CALYC1NUM. 
ESCALLONIA  MACRANTHA. 

Fruit  Trees. 

APPLES,  on  Paradise  and  Crab  Stock,  Pyramid,  Bush,  and 
trained  trees,  in  all  the  leading  hardy  and  free-hearing 
varieties,  very  fine. 

PI.UMS,  d  tt). 

CHERRIES,  ditto. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  Nurseries,  Kelso,  N.  B. 

Retluoaporas. 

SAMUEL   and    JAMES    SMITH,    Tansley 
Nurseries,  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire)  can  supply  excel- 
lent plants,  as  under  : —  per    Per    Per 

Doz    too   loco 


RETINOSPORA.  PLUMOSA.  6  to  9  inches.. 

,,     „     9  to  12  inches 

,,     ,,     12  to  18  inches 

,,     ,.     18  to  74  inches 

,,     ,,     2d  to  30  inches 

,,     ,,     AUREA,  4  to  6  inches 

11     it     it     6  to  9  inches  ..  ,.         ..  ,, 

•  1     11     it     9  to  12  inches 

„     ,,     „     12  to  18  inches  

t>     ,.     ..     18  to  24  inches  . ,  . .  , 

„     FILIFERA.  12  to  15  inches 

,,     ,,     18  to  24  inches 
DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  9  to  12  inches 

„     „     12  to  18  inches 

PERNETTVA  MUCRONATA.  6  to  9  inches 


s.  d    s.  d.  s. 

2  6  15  o  120 

3  0J20  o  150 
7  o  so  o  .. 

10  08$  o  .. 
12  o  90  oj    .. 

3  o  18  o  150 

15  o  250 

75  o  .. 


fa  0 
90  o 
,IO  o 

IS    O       .  . 

8  0    60 


ED.     PYNAERT      VAN      GEERT, 
Nurseryman,    Ghent,    Belgium,  has  the  following   to 
offer,  m  fii.e  coi  duion: — 
ARALIAS    (st-ioed),     ARAUCARIAS.     ASPIDISTRAS 
(striped).  AZALEAS,  BEGONIAS.  CAM  KLLI  AS,  CL1VI  aS, 
DRAC/ENAS.    LATANIAS,     PnCENIX,    PHOKM1UMS, 
RHODODENDRONS,  SPIRXAS,  &c. 

Price  LIST  post-free  on  application. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Special  offer  of  well- 
crown  plants  in  48's  of  BuUVARDIAS.  EI.EGANS. 
JASMIN1FLORA.  CANDIDISSIMA,  ann  HUM  Bi '.l.DTII 
CORYMB1  FLORA,  at  im.  per  dozen.  Maidenhair  FERNS, 
very  strong  plants.  50J.  and  15s.  per  100.  PTERIS,  DICKSO- 
NIA  ANTARCTICA,  beautifully  crested,  50J.  aid  75s.  per  ico. 
LOMARI  A  GIBBA,  very  fine,  505.  p  100.  packages  tree.  Terms 
cash. — G.  POULTON,  Fountain  Nursety,  Edmonton,  London. 

PLANTS    WITHOUT    EARTH. 

DUMESNIL       FERTILISING        MOSS 
grows  every  variety  of  Plar.ts  without    Earth,  rendering 
the  presence  of  Vegetation  more  a^reeahle  indoors. 
Pamphlet  free  by  post. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
A.    FINLAYSON, 
Dumesnil  Fertilising  Moss  Depot,  Southampton. 

GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

yt.  per  bushel ;  too  for  255.  ;  truck  (loo*e.  abjut  2  tons), 

40*.  :  4-bushrl  bags,  .rf  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    51.    6J.    per    sack; 

5  sacks,  25J   ;  sacks,  ^d.  each. 
BLACK    FIBROUS  PEAT,  5s.  per  sack,  5  sacks  aas. :  sacks, 

\d.  each. 
COARSE   SILVER  SAND,  IS  gd.  psr  bushel  ;  15J.   per  half 

ton,  s6i.  per  ton  ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  4^.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOS5,8s.  6r.  per  sack- 
Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Coik,  Tobacco   Cloth,  Russia 
Mats,  &c.     Write  lor  Free  PRICE  LIST. 
H.   G.   SMYTH, 
17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  (late  ot  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  tty  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c  — 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  i,f>  6s.  per  track.  BLACK  FIliROUb 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15J.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  $s  :  5  bags,  22J.  6d  ; 
10  bags,  4S>.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  101.  6d. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND.  Coarse  or  Fine,  521  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK.  £s  per  track  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour.  25s.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnhorough  Station.  Hants. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 
pure  only,   4  bushel  bag.  is  4*/.  ;    15  bags,  14s.  ;    30  bags, 
25r.  ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33J  ,  free  in  rail. 

A.   FuULON.  32,  St    Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  newly 
made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
aud  principal  Nur.serymtn  in  England,  in  sacks  at  ts.  3d.  e;»ch, 
or  15  sacks,  15s.;  30  sacks,  £  1  51.,  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  £1  ios  ,  fifteen  bags  or  more  and  truck  load  free 
on  to  rail.  Post-r  ffice  order  t>r  cheque  with  all  orders. 
Established  1872  —  J.  STFVENS  and  CO.,  "Greyhouud" 
Yard,  and  t32.  High  Street,  Batter>ea,  S.W. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardensand  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  :  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging.  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries. Beddine-out  Plants  &c.  ;  Destrys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  i,  i?82.  —  In  consequence  of  the  ^f^at  sea. city  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demaiid  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  Orders  accomnanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  10  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "Refuse 
diiect.  Sacks,  if,  td.  each  ;  10  Sacks  131.  ;  15  Sacks.  \Zs  \  20 
Sacks,  23J. :  30  Sacks,  301.  (all  Sacks  included);  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £a  Limited  quanuties  of  P  M.  .^Jiic'ai  Qual  ty, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only.  21  td  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
lor  potting  and  use  in  conservaiory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order  — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buv  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road.  Millwall,  London,  E. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure, 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 


All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  TIIK  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

"1  ISHURS'FCOMPOUND.— Used  by  many 


G 


of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thrips.  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
I  to  2  ot.  to  the  gallon  of  sort  wnter.  and  of  from  4  to  16  ni  as  a 
winter  dressing  tor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  I ;  ■•;<  ..  '  ».,;■■,>■"■■■  '<■''. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CUKLD  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  bru-h  on  Gis- 
hurst  Comp  uud,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part, 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  t.ikcs  a  polish.  In  boxes  td. 
and  i*.  each.— Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Cora- 
plaints  are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
N  urserymen  have  put  it  on  ilu  ir  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do  so. 
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THE    LARGEST    MANUFACTURERS    OF    HOT-WATER    GOODS    IN    THE    KINGDOM. 


STEVEN    BROS,    and    CO., 

35  and  36,  UPPER   THAMES    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  free  on  application,  and  Special  Nett  Quotations  on  receipt  of  Quantities. 

THE     LARGEST   AND     MOST    COMPLETE    STOCK    OF 
HOT-WATER    FITTINGS    IN    LONDON. 


BOILERS,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  FURNACE  FITTINGS,  PATENT  VALVES,  GREENHOUSE  GEARING,  &c. 


GOVERNMENT       CONTRACTORS       BY       SPECIAL       APPOINTMENT. 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 

■g^g^ Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 

:  _--  '"■ iS^rSf!  in  the  Trade. 


m 


gff  HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

.*-*"     Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    \ith  edition,  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  feet  long. 


Hot-water   and  Hot-air  Apparatus    erected  cast  iron  nued  saddle  Boiler. 

Mad*  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  found 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 


Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


PAXTON'S       CALENDAR. 


NOW  READY,   A   REVISED   EDITION  OF    THE 

COTTAGER'S      CALENDAR 

OF 

GARDEN     OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY    COMPILED    BY    THE    LATE    SIR    JOSEPH    PAXTON,    M.P. 


Price  3d. ;    post-free,   3id. 

20s.  per  100. 

If  ordered  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  200  Carriage  will  be  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


W.     RICHARDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STREET,     STRAND,     LONDON,     W.C. 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
ERECTED  and  HEATED. 


MESSENGER  &  CO.S  GREENHOUSES  are  constructed  so  as  to  obtain,  with  the  least  obstruction  to  light  and  sun  the  greatest  Strength  and  Rigidity. 

The  best  Materials  and  Workmanship,  at  prices  which,  owing  to  their  facilities,  defy  competition. 

Three  Medals  awarded  to  Messenger  &  Co.  by  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  1882.       Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  free.      Richly  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  over  60  Plates  of  Winter  Gardens,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Plant  Houses, 

Forcing  Houses,  6W.,  recently  erected  by  M.  &>  Co.,  for  24  stamps. 

MESSENGER     &     COMPANY,      LOUGHBOROUGH. 
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SILVER  SAND,  best  Coarse  and  fine  ;  first- 
class   PEAT  and    LOAM    for  Sale,   in  any  quantities. 
Free  on  Rail  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.     Write  for  Price  List 
W.  SHORT,  Horticultural  Depot.  Red  Hill.  Surrey. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— SILVER  SAND,  lev. 
per  ton,  free  on  rail  Reading.  FIBROUS  PEAT, 
COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE.  LOAM.  &c  cheaper  than 
any  other  house  in  the  trade.  Superior  RED  GRAVEL  for 
Garden  Walks,  31s.  per  5-ton  truck  (splendid  colour  and  binds 
well).  Cheap  through  rales  to  any  station.  Samples  gratis  and 
post-free—  BRINKWORTH  and  SONS,  Reading,  Berks 

EIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 

fine,  on  rail  at  75.  6d.  per  ton — not  less  than  4-ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.— Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 

(Registered.) 

Hydro-Carbon  Oils  as  Insecticides  and   Washes  for 

Plants  and  Animals. 


SOLUBLE 

FIR    TREE     OIL     INSECTICIDE, 

Bottles,    is.   6d ,   2$.    td ,  4s,  6d.,  and  -js.  6d.  ; 
Gallons,  12s.  6d.  ;  Casks,  11s   per  gat  Ion. 

It  destroys  all  insect  pests  on  plants  and  fruit  trees,  whether 
at  the  roots  or  on  ihe  foliage.  It  dcstro>s  all  parasites  and 
fungoids  which  infest  animals  and  human  beings. 

It  is  free  from  poison,  very  clean  and  pleasant  in  the  using. 

It  is  the  cheapest  insecticide  ever  produced. 

Testimonial. 

"  Willersley  Ga-dens,  February  15,  1882 
"Mr.  Hughes.— Sir,  — Please  send  me  at   once  1   gallon   Fir 
Tree  Oil,    I  ha^-e  again  tiied  the  above,  and  believe  it  to  be  what 
has  been  said  of  it.     My  previous  disappointment  with  ic  was  on 
account  of  its  not  being  stirred  sufficiently. — Yours   &c  , 

"JAS.  TISSINGTON." 
From    a'l      Seedsmen     and      Chemists.        Manufactured    by 
E.    GRIFFITHS     HUGHES,   Operative  Chemist,   Victoria 
Street,  Manchester. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES.- Sticks"  Labels, 
Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 
Manures,  &c     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL.  00.  Lower  Thames  St..  London.  E  C 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
T       SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 
O  •  STRATFORD    LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED   LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 

J.   SMTTH,  The  Royal  Lahel  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

LABELS. 


LINEN, 

PARCHMENT, 

CARTRIDGE, 

AND 

WATERPROOF    ROSE   TREE 
LABELS. 


For  Samples    and   Prices  apply   to 

FISHER,  CLARK  &  CO., 

BOSTON,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 

QUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 

Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 
Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  ti>  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c  ,  to  the  best  advantage,  can    be  SUPPLIED 
WITH    BASKETS,     LABELS,    &c,    at   once,   by   applying 
to  the  above.      Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-cuvers,  Horse-cloth*,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

rpOBACCO  PAPER,  RAG,  MANURES, 
J-  INSF.CTICIDES.  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS 
BOUQUET  PAPERS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES   of  Cape    Flowers,    Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities. 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14.  Windsor  Street,  BlshopsEate.  London,  F.C. 

RCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 
MATS,     RAFFIA,     SEED     BAGS     and     SACKS, 
NETTING  and  SHALING,  Sic.     Prices  on  application. 

TV/TARQUEES     and     TENTS,     SECOND- 

XVX     HAND   GOVERNMENT   TENTS,    45  feet  round, 
complete,  35*.,  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Cricket  Clubs,  &c. 
W.  PETERS,  44,  Tenter  Street  South,  Goodman's  Fields,  E. 


RUSSIA     MATS-RUSSIA    MATS, 

ARCHANGEL,      TAGANROG, 

PETERSBURG, 

and  every  other  kind  of 

RUSSIA  MAT 

for  Garden  and  Packing  purposes.     Descriptive  Catalogue  on 

application. 

JAMES   T.    ANDERSON, 

149.    COMMERCIAL    STREET,     LONDON,    E. 

SUPERIOR    VARNISH. 

BLACK,  RED,  GREEN  and  CHOCOLATE. 

It  is  applied  cold,  and  may  be  laid  on  by 
any  farm  labourer  or  other  unskilled  person. 
It  dries  quickly,  giving  a  hard,  brilliant 
polish,  and  looks  equally  as  well  as  oil  paint, 
yet  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

PRICES  ."—BLACK,  is.  6d  ;  RED  and 
CHOCOLATE,  vs  3d.  ;  and  GREEN. 
?s.  gd.  per  gallon  ;  in  casks  containing  not 
l;ss  than  9  gallons,  delivered  free  at  most 
r  til  way  stations.  Casks  extra,  but  two- 
thirds  allowed  if  returned  carriage  paid  to 
our  works  in  good  cordition.  BRUSH  US  for 
Coating  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone,  is.  each. 
CA  TALOGUES  0/  all  kinds  0/  Iron  and  Wire  Fencing, 
Gates,  6-v  ,  free  on  application. 

BAYL1SS,    JONES    &    BAYLISS. 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  WOLVERHAMPTON; 
And  3   Crooked  Lane.  King  William  Slreet,  E.C. 

Hyacinths  In  Pots. 

POTS    made    expressly   for    HYACINTHS 
can  lie  supplied  by 
J.  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  free. 

Rhubarb  and  Seakale  Forcing. 
C   T  R  O  N   G      well-made      POTS      for 

*^~'  the  above  can  be  supplied  by 

J.  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Poiteiy,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  free 

Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tilep. 


'HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,     Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES" 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Pohi.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

SI      L     V     E      R  S~~  AND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Tor, 
or   Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.— Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 
'TULE    PAVEMENTS,    for     Conservatories, 

-L  Verandahs.  Entrance  Halls.  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces.  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Tena-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broselcy,  Shropshire. 

Q  T  ONE     E  D  GING     for     KITCHEN 

JO     GARDENS  or  Walks  under  Trees,  &c  ,  10  to  12  inches 
deep.  3  to  4  feet  long,  made  from  the  best  Yorkshire  Flagstone  ; 
indestructible.    Price,  ready  for  Uyine,  is   per  lineal  yard.   Also 
Fines  and  Steps  for  Conservatives,  Terraces.  &c  —Address 
THE  GREAT  SLEAD  QUARRY.  Brighouse,  Yoikt-hire. 

rP        MILLINGTON      and      CO., 

-*-  *  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  hut  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  ai-ounce,  from  0X7  to  14X10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  il  required.  Propagating  Glasses.  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours. 


BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  ao-in.  by 

12-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  20-in.  by  18-in  ,  in  16-oz. 

and  21-oz.  ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 

purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-ft.  cases. 


W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDER, 
121.   BUNHILL  ROW,   LONDON,   E.C 


*  <P?C 


W.  H  LASCELLES  will  prepare  Special  DRAWING? 
and  ESTIMATES  for  GREEN  H<  lUSEb,  if  desired,  without 
charge,  and  send  his  Illustrated  Sheets,  post-lree.  and  also 
Sketches  of  Wooden  Buildings  for  Tool-houses.  Store-houses,  &c 

Horticultural  Work  of  every  description  executed  iu  me  very 
best  manner. 

HOSE  -  HOSE  -  HOSE. 


PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN   HOSE. 

Stands  severe  te*.ts  of  Government  departments  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  fr>ur  times  as  lony  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Wei^hr,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 

Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 


Sample  and  Price  of 


MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W  C. 

THOS.   W.    ROBINSON, 

DENN/S  PARK  IRONWORKS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  Best 

and  Quickest 

Made. 


4-in    Expansion  Jont  Hot-water  Pipes.  9  feet  lent:,  41.  T,d.  each. 

4-in.  docket  Hoi-water  Pipes,  9  ftet  long,  4s.  6j.  each. 

Price  List  on  application. 


I      P      E      S 


and  FITTINGS  for  Healing  Apparatus. 
The  largest  Stock  in  the  Kingdom. 

Our  improved  4-in.  Flange  Pipes 
15.  yd.  per  yard  ;  4-in,  Socket  Fipts 
is.  6d  per  yard. 

SILVESTER  &  SAINSBURY, 

Castle  Hill  Foundry,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 


HILL    &    SMITH, 

BRIERLEY      HILL      IRONWORKS, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Branch  Depots  : 

118,  QUEEN   VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  ; 

180,  BUCHANAN  ST.,   GLASGOW; 

AND  136,  STEPHEN'S   GREEN   WEST,  DUBLIN. 

THE 

ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL,      SOCIETY'S 

PRIZE    MEDAL 

WROUGHT-IRON    RICKSTANDS. 

First  Cost  Saved  in  a  Single  Season. 


Are  Warranted  .Perfectly  Vtrmiu-proof, 

Bear    any   Weight   of   Grain   that   can   be 
placed  upon  them. 

Are  so  simple  in  Construction — no  Screw,  Bolt,  or  Pin 
being  required— that  an  ordinary  labourer  can  put  one 
together  in  a  few  minutes  without  difficulty. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  FREE  ISY  POST 
ON  APPLICATION. 


N.B.-OrderB  should  be  sent  at  once,  to  ensure 
Delivery  for  the  Coming  Harvest. 
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CAR  SONS'     PA  INT. 

Patronised  by 

HER      M  A  J  E  S  T  Y , 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

i5,coo  of  tub  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clhegy. 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR    WORK,     CONSERVATORIES, 

Greenhouses,  Frames. 

CAN    DE    LAID   ON    BY   IN5KILLKD   LABOUR. 

i  Cwt.j  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post-free. 


C   A    R    S   O    N    S, 

LA    BELLE    SALVAGE    YARD,    LUDGATE    HILL, 

LONDON,    E.C.  ; 

and  ai.  BACHELORS  WALK,  DUBLIN. 

Discount  for  Cash. 


Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Hothouses. 

Hl-'KEEMAN  AND  SONS,  HORTICUL- 
•  tural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Enginbhks,  Cam- 
bridge Heath  Bridge,  Hackney.  Established  40  years.  Good 
substantial-made  Greenhouse,  glazed,  ready  /or  fixing,  42  feet 
by  13  feet,  ^50:  21  feet  by  13  feet,  £28  ;  \ilA  feet  by  10  feci, 
j£i5  ;  16  feet  by  9  feci,  .£10  ;  30  feet  by  17  feet,  ,£56. 

PIT     LIGHTS.— PIT    LIGHTS,    2  inches 
thick,   6  feet  by  4  feet,  5s.  each  on  railway,  or  delivered 
4  miles.     Testimonials  from  over  100  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 
RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Steam  Joinery  Works,  Edmonton. 

f-fii  BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Fjlif/I        Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

Or   IMPKoVtD 

Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FKEE    BY    POST. 


R.    HALLIDAY    &    CO., 

HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS     and     HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS, 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,  MIDDLETON,  MANCHESTER. 

Vineries,  Stoves,  Greenhouses.  Peach  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  &c,  constructed  on  our  improved  plan,  are  the 

perfection  of  growing  houses,  and  fur  practical  utility,  economy,  and  durability  cannot  be  equalled.     We  only  d  J  one  class  of  work, 
and  that  thf.  vrrv   "EST. 

Conservatories  and  Winter  Gardens  de<isned  architecturally  correct  without  the  assistance  of  any  one  out  of  our  firm, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  large  t.     Hot-Water  Heating  Apparatus,  with  really  reliable  Boilers,  erected  and  success  guaranteed 

in  all  cases.    Melon  Frames,  Sashes,  Hotbed  Boxes,  &s.,  always  in  stock. 

Plans,  Estimates  and  Catalogues  free.     Customers  waited  on  in  any  part  of  the  Kirgdom. 
Our  Maxim  is  and  always  has  been — 

MODERATE    CHARGES.      FIRST-CLASS    WORK.      THE    BEST    MATERIALS. 

JAMES    GRAY, 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER, 

30  and  31,  Danvers  Street,  Paulton  Square,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

Plans  and  Estimates  given  for  Horticultural  Buildings  ot  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron. 
Heating  by  Hot-water  on  the  Most  Improved  Principles,  &c. 

A  Book  of  Designs  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  &c,  and  Priced  Lists  of  GRAY'S 
OVAL  TUBULAR  BOILER,  Stevens'  Trentham  Improved  Cornish  Boiler,  and  Miss  Mailing's 
Patent  Indoor  Plant  Cases  forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 

Other  descriptions  of  Boilers,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  Saddle  Boilers,  and 
Hot-water  Pipes  and  Castings  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

Ventilating  Apparatus  of  all  kinds,  Shading,  Blinds,  and  Wiring  for  Conservatories,  &c, 
supplied  and  fixed.     Garden  Boxes  and  Frames  made  to  order. 


Tenders  given  for  Heating  Mansions,  Warehouses,  Churches,  Schools  and  Public 
Buildings  of  every  description. 


HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURES  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  In  EITHER  WOOD  or  IRON,  or  BOTH  COMBINED  ; 
WOODEN  CHAPELS,  SHOOTING  LODGES,  COTTAGES,  TENNIS  COURTS,  VERANDAHS,  &c. 


2  w 

•    o 

> 
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HOT 


.WATER    APPARATUS  for  WARMING  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  MANSIONS, 
HARNESS  ROOMS,  DRYING  ROOMS,  HOTHOUSES,  and  BUILDINGS  Of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


NO.  75.  MELON.  Or  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

CASH  PK1CES— Carriage  Paid. 

No.  3  size       ..         8  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       . .    £}     7    o 

No.  3  size      ..       12  ft.  long      ..      6  ft.  wide      ..      4  17    6 

No.  4  size       ..       16  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       ..       676 

These  Frames  are  13  inches  deep  in  front,  and  24  inches  deep 

at  the  back  ;    the  lights  are  2  inches  thick,  with  a  strong  iron 

strengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light.    These  Frames 

are  made  of  the  best  haid  red  deal,  shipped  from  the  best  districts 

for  durable  wood,  all  painted  four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights 

are  glazed  with  best2i-oz.  English  glass.  For  Testimonials,  see  our 

Catalogue,   free  on  appliration.      Carriage  paid    to   any  Railway 

Station  in  England  and  Wales :  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

Estimates  for  Garden  Frames,  Pit  Lights,  Sashes,  &*c. 

"  The    Frames  you  sent  me  give  the  greatest  satisfaction." — 

W.  Smith,  Bentley  Terrace,  Melton  Mowbray. 

New  I  tins/rated  Catalogue  of  Small 

GREENHOUSES, 

Suitable  for  Villas,  Small  Country  Houses. 

NOW    READY.  TO    BH    HAD    FREE   ON    APPLICATION. 

BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 


ART    WITH    ECONOMY. 


Applied  to  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses. 

With  Illustrations,   Prices,  &c. 

Part   I.,    now   ready.      Post-free    twelve    stamps. 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS 

Of  every  description  Made,  Erected,  Fitted  and  Heated. 
ESTIMA  TES  and  PLANS  GRA  TIS. 


CHEAP  ART  SUMMER-HOUSES. 

Illustrations  and.  Prices  Gratis. 
Mr.   Fawkes'  New  Illustrated  Work  of  Reference  on  Horti- 
cultural Buildings,  post-free,  10s.  6d.     Prospectus  sent  gratis. 

T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &  CO., 

MANSION  HOUSE   BUILDINGS,  LONDON    E.C. 
Works  :    CHELMSFORD. 

R.  H.  S.  MEDALS  (1882)  for  GARDEN  SEATS, 


TCLftSSHOUSES&ttEATING: 


BW-WABftURST- 


^rGHCATE  ROAD  ,LONDON.N.Wc4 


Highest  AwarJ,  BEN'S  BOILER,  now  heating  from  500(0 
jrco  tett  of  pipine  ;  The  MONARCH,  Wrought  Tubular  and 
Conical,  first  introduced  by  me  ;  The  PAXTON  and  LON  DON, 
requiring  no  brick  setting  or  iron  case  ;  "  A  1  "  Saddle,  &c. 

MEAD'S  REPLEX  Garden  Seat,  Table,  and  Awning. 

The  "LOUGHBORO"'  Boiler  can  also  be  had  complete  from 

B.  W.  WARHURST,  33,  Higngate  Road,  London,  N.W. 

RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


Illustrations,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials  free. 

Hot-water   Apparatus    fixed   In   any  part  of   the 
Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


FIRST    PRIZE    MEDAL. 

At  Grand  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  Manchester. 


Send  for  particulars  to 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO. 


Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-Water  Engineers, 

DARLINGTON. 
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SCALE  Of  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

Head  Line  charged  as  ttvo. 

4  Lines  . .  . .  £o  3  o  15  Lines       . .  ..£086 

6      „  ..  ..     o  3  6  13 090 

6  ,,  ..  ..     o  4  o  17      ,,          ..  ..096 

7  ,,  ..  ..     o  4  6  18       ,,           ..  o  10    o 

8  ,,  ..  ..     o  5  o  19       „           ..  ..     o  10     6 

9  ,.  ..  ..     o  5  6  20       „  ..0110 

10  „  ..          ..  o  6  o     21  ,,  ..  ..0116 

11  ,,  . .         . .  o  6  6    22  „  ..0130 

12  , o  7  o  j  23  „  ..  ..     o  12    6 

13  , o  7  6     24  „  ..  ..     o  13     o 

14  ..  o     8     o  '  25  ..  ..     013     6 
AND  SIXPENCE    FOR  EVERY  ADDITIONAL  LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  30J. 
Page  . ,  , ,  . .  . .  jt9     o     o 

Half  Page 500 

Column        . .  . .  . .  --35° 

GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

26  words  1 J    6d. ,  and   6d    for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS   MUST   BE   PREPAID. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Post-offices,  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  51.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  ivcck  must   reach  the  Office 

by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  payable  in  advance. 
The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Months,  £t  35,  tod. ;  6  Months, 

tts.  nd.  ;  3  Months,  6j. 
Foreign   (excepting    India   and    China);    including    Postage, 

£,1  bs   fur  1a  Months  ;  India  and  China,  ,£1  Ss.  2d. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Drury  Lane,  W.C, 

to  W.  Richards. 

Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  London,  W  C. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  153-.  6d,  per 
ton.      U:>eful  Brown   PEAT,  22s  per  ton.  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms.    S,  E.  k.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.G. 

WANTED,    1000  feet  of  4-inch   PIPING. 
Must  be  in  good  condition.     State  lowest  cash  price  to 
\V.  M    CROWE,  Buleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  E>sex. 

SUN     FIRE     and     LIFE     OFFICES, 
Thieadneedle  Street,  E.C. ;  Charing  Cross.  S.W. ; 
Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 
FIRE.— Estaolished    1710.     Home  and    Foreign   Insurances  at 

moderate  rates. 
LIFE. — Established  i8ro.     Specially  low  rates  for  young  lives. 
Large  Bonuses.     Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

AST    ANGLIAN     RABBIT     WARREN", 

GAME  and  POULTRY  FARM  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Hollesley  Manor,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

NOTICE  -After  October  1.  next,  the  4520  Shares  stilt  re- 
maining unallotted  and  now  offered  to  the  Public  at  par  will  be 
reseived  and  no  Share  will  be  thenceforward  allotted,  except  at 
a  premium  of  12%  per  cent  ,  until  December  1  next,  wh-u  they 
will  be  further  raised  to  25  per  Cent. 

The  Company  took  possession  of  ihe  Estate  on  the  24th  ult  , 
the  day  after  Allotment,  and  work  therefore  is  proceeding. 

The  Shooiing  Manors  leased  by  the  Company  have  been 
affording  excel ent  sport  to  the  qualified  Shooting  shareholders, 
and  the  First  Consignment  of  Game  irom  their  Estate  was  sent 
to  market  last  Tuesday.  GeDtlemen  desiring  good  sport  com- 
bined with  every  comfort  at  a  moderate  inclusive  charge,  should 
at  once  address  the  SECRETARY,  at  the  London  Offices,  15, 
St.  Swiihin's  Lane    E.C. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds  —Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

TDAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 

-I-v  Company.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  ^1 ,000,000.  Paid-up  Capualand 
Reserve,  ,£240.000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  j£  1,700, coo  has  been  paid  as  Compensation, 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.   VI AN.   Secretary. 

Lithographic  Coloured  Plates  of  Vegetables,  Fruits, 

FLOWERS.    &c,    or    ORNAMENTAL    COVERS    for 
CATALOGUES. 

MR.  G.  SEVEREYNS,  Lithographer 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  15,  Ruedu  Boulevard,  Brussels. 
Established  1819.  Especial  attention  paid  to  subjects  in  Botany 
and  Natural  History.  Copies  of  Coloured  Drawings  can  be 
reproduced  of  any  size  that  may  be  required,  and  Estimates  will 
be  furnished  on  full  particulars  being  addressed  to  hi-.  London 
Agent, 
Mr.  JAMES  TEDDER,  149,  Kingsland  Road.  London,  E. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Faim  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  staling  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  "Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  Th«  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORI  CULTURE, 
.  de  FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAl- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Platen  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865,  by  F.  Burvh- 
nich,  F.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  j.  Van  Hulle, 
Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment at  Ghent.     Post-paid,  10s.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


REVUE  de  l'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  :— A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre",  C.  Ballet,  T.  Buchetet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Cre>in, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonee  van  Ellemeet,  O,  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem.  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C  de  Vis.  J.  Gillon.  A.  M  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin 
B.  Oliver.  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O. 
Thomas.  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  I.  van  Volxem, 
H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenslein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  monih, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
ris.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-tffice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

WORKS    FOR    THE    POSSESSORS 
OF    GARDENS. 
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OW    TO     GROW     MUSHROOMS. 

By  William  Earley.     Price  is.  stitched. 

HOW    TO    GROW    ASPARAGUS. 
A  popular  Explanation  of  the  best  Method  of  Culture. 
By  William  Earley.     Price  is.  stitched. 

N    GROWING   ROSES    OUT-OF- 
DOORS.   By  Rev.  O.  Fisher.  Fourth  Edition.  Price  it. 

HIGH  CLASS  KITCHEN  GARDENING. 
A  Handy  Manual  for  the  Improved  Cultivation  of  a'l 
Vegetables.  By  William  Earley.  Author  of  ''  How  to  Grow 
Mushrooms,"  "How  to  Grow  Asparagus,"  &c,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece.     Price  4s.  6a. 

MRS.  LOUDON'S  LADIES'  COM- 
PANION to  the  FLOWER  GARDEN.  A  com- 
plete Guide  to  the  Management  and  Adornment  of  Gardens  of 
every  size.    A  New  Edition.     Fcap.  cloth.     Price  7$. 


London  :     BRADBURY,    AGNEW    and    CO.,     Bouverie 
Street.  E.C. 


DOWLAND'S    MACASSAR    OIL,    known 

J- v  for  eighty  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
beautifier  of  the  hair  :  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
Ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.  Sold  in  usual  four  sizes,  $s.  6d.,  js., 
10s.  6d  ,  21s. 

KOWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  breath.  AH  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 

The  Public  are  invited  to  send,  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  to  ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  BELFAST,  for 
Samples  and  full  range  of  Price  Lists  (POST-FREE), 
of  their 

■  r>aj-Mi    ■    it  ir- ft  1       "Their    Irish  Linen  Collars,  Cuffs, 
IRISH  NFN    Shirts,   &c,  have  the  merits  of  excel- 

Ill  IOI  I     LIMLI1  jeoce  and  ,-heapness."— CourtCircular 

Ladies'  and  Children's 
3-fold,  3$.  lid,  per  dor. 

Ciciu'i  4-lold,  45.  ii./.  to 
5$.  iid,  per  dozen. 

For  Ladies,  Gentlemen, 
and  Children,  5*.  1  id, 
to  10s,  Q't.  per  dozen. 


g|  COLLARS, 
CUFFS 


with  4-fold 


Specially   appointed 
to  supply  H  M.  the 

Queen,  &c. 
Best    Longcloth  Bodies,    with  4-loid     .  h ,  .-.    01  l  in  TO 

All-hnen  Fronts  and  Cuffs.  3S,  ".    A  N  D    S  H  I  RT  S  . 

the  half-dozeu  (to  measure,  ar.cxua). 
Real  Irish  Linen  Sheeting,  a  yards  wide.  is.  nd.  per  yard. 
Iflioii     Extra  Heavy  (a  most  durable  aiticle),  2%  yards 

I  n  I  S  H        Wlde-  3*-  3^  Per  var(L 

1 1 11  wi  1      Ro|ler  Towelling,  18  inches  wide,  j,%d.  per  yard. 

Surplice     Linen,  Linen   Dusters,   31.  %d. ;    Glass 

6%d.  per  yard.  I    I  M  C  M  Q      Cloths,  4s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Fish        Napkins,  LI  1 1  L  1 1  O  Fine  Linens  and  Linen  Diaper, 

3$.  6d.  p.  doz.  iod.  per  yard. 

Dinner  Napkins.rjj.&r'.  perdoz.       .  .In     .-.   .  ..  »  r\l/C\ 
Table  Cloths,  a  yd.  sq.3J,.rf:     AND      DAMASKS. 
3%  yd.  by  4  yd.,  13^.4^.  each. 

r-\  •  it  n  nm<-\     Children's at.  id.  p.  cloz. 

CAM  BR    C     Lidies'  3s.  3J.  p.  do,. 

UniVIUIlIU     Gentlemen's 4J.  Kxf.p.  doz. 

nnnt/i—r  Hemstitched. 

PlJCKET      Indies'..         ..     *s.  orf.p.  doz. 
IUV.jIXL.1       Gen,.s  8..  4ip.  doz. 

"The   Irish  Cambrics  ol 
Messrs.  Robinson  Sc  Cleaver     UAMnl/CDPUICITC 
have  a  world-wide  fame.'-     nrtlNUl\r_nL.niL.rC'l 
T/tr  Queen. 

By  Special  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  Her  Imperial  Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Germany. 


All 
Pure  Flax. 


ADVERTISE 


IN   ANY  GOOD   MEDIUM   THROUGH 

MR.  LOUIS  COLLINS, 

CONTRACTOR    FOR    ADVERTISEMENTS,    &c, 

16,  Gt.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  W.— Fsiob.  1S71,  and 

SAVE  MONEY,  TIME  and  LABO0R. 

Lowest    Terms    for  any    publication,    post-free. 

WANTED,  a  PARTNER,  with  capital,  to 
join  Advertiser  in  a  first-rate  concern. — A  Z-,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

A  GARDENER,  with  good  experience,  and 
a  Capital  of  ,£200  or  ,£300,  may  hear  cf  a  grtm]  opening,  1  y 
addressing  T.  N\,  215.  Upper  Kennington  Lare.  VauthiU,  5.W, 

rP0  FLORISTS.— An  opportunity  offers  to  a 

A-  pushing  and  energetic  young- M  AN  with  capital,  to  take 
the  Management  of  ihe  Plant  and  Cut  Fewer  Devilment,  with 
a  view  to  an  interest  in  the  business. — FLORIST,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office.  W.C. 

ANTED,  a  GARDENER,  to  take  Charge 

of  a  Small  Garden,  with  Hot  and  Greenhouses.  Will 
have  to  C'ean  Windows,  Boots,  &c  Abstainer  preferred. 
Wages  25J.  per  week. — Address,  with  full  particulars,  A.  B., 
Flood  &  tdwatds,  Ramsden  Road.  Balham,  S.W. 


WANTED,  a  SECOND  GARDENER, 
age  Irom  25  ;  married,  without  family.  Experienced 
in  the  Homes  and  Pleasure  Grounds.  G^od  character  indis* 
pensable.  —  W.  DANCE,  The  Gardens,  Gosfield  Hall,  near 
Halstead,  Essex. 

Nursery  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  FOREMAN  for  the  Glass 
Department  in  a  large  Provincial  Nursery  Must 
have  held  a  similar  appointment,  be  thoroughly  well  exptri- 
enced,  very  steady,  and  of  really  good  business  habits. — Apply, 
stating  age,  if  married  or  single,  salary  expected,  where  last 
employed,  and  other  particulars,  to  Messrs.  JAMES  DICKSON 
and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

WANTED,  a  PLANTSMAN,  as  Journey- 
man  under  Glas^..  Can  any  Head  Gardener  recom- 
mend me  a  good  m.in  as  above  I  —  M  ust  be  sober,  active,  obliging 
and  neat  about  his  woik,  not  under  22  years  of  age.  Wages  to 
commence  at  18s.  per  week,  with  41  allowed  for  lodgings. —  J. 
M.,  19.  Waterloo  Place,  North  Shields. 

WANTED,  TRAVELLERS  for  the  Sale  of 
Seed  and  other  Bags  amongst  Seedsmen  and  ether 
Consumers  of  Bags  in  the  Midland,  Eastern,  and  Southern 
Couniies  of  England.—  A.  P.  20,  Me?srs  Deacon's.  Leadenhall 
Street,  E.C.     Also  a  TRAVELLER,  as  above,  for  Ireland. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  COUNTER- 
MAN  ;  engagement  immediate.  Apply  personally  or 
write,  stating  experience  and  age.  Salary  commences  30J. 
weekly.— B.  S  ,  3(,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

EAD    SHOPMAN.— W.     Tait     &     Co., 

Seed  Merchants,  Dublin,  require  a  thoroughly  experi- 
enced and  intelligent  MAN,  of  good  address,  whoposstsses  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  Retail 
Seed  and  Plant  Business. — Applications,  which  will  be  treattd 
confidentially,  must  state  full  particulars  as  to  age,  experience, 
references,  and  salary  expected. 

Assistant  Shopman  to  the  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  competent 
COUNTERMAN,  cf  good  addresss.— Address,  stating 
age.  where  previourly  emploved,  and  salary  requited,  10 
SAMUEL  YATES,  16  and  18.  Old  Mil-gate,  Manchester. 

WANT    PLACES." 

NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Post 
Office  being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and 
Postal  Orders  should  now  be  made  payable 

at  DRURY  LANE. [ 

Scotch  Gardeners. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE,  NURSERY- 
men,  Carlisle,  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  assist- 
ing Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  securing  the  services  of  riisi- 
class  GARDENERS,  UNDER  GARDENERS.  BAILIFFS 
and  FORESTERS.  They  have  at  present  several  very  ex- 
cellent men  on  their  Register,  and  wilt  be  glad  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  them  to  any  in  want  of  such. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land  Agents, 

STEWARDS,   BAILIFFS,  or  GARDENERS. 

TAMES    CARTER   and   CO.    have    at    all 

t.r  times  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN, 
several  of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter. — 
Enquiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  238,  High  Hoi  born,  W.C. 

ICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.  beg   to 

announce  that  they  ore  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  th.it  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c.  • — St.  John's 
N  ur.series,  Worcester. 

G.      HENDERSON     AND     SON 

•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re»eagagement$  U 
HEAD  GARDENERS.  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURN  EYM  EN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  aid  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Noble m:in  or  Gentleman  requiiing  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maid.a  V.ilc.  W, 

URSERY  MANAGER,  or  HEAD  GAR- 

DENER.— Reference  may  be  had  from  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland's  Head  Gardener,  Raby  Cattle,  or  from  the  Gardener 
to  Lieit'.-Colonel  Loyd-Lyndsay,  Bart,.  V.C.  M  P..  Lockiage 
House,  Wantage,  Berkshire.  —  ROBERT  NELSON,  Ed.  n 
Place  Nurseries,  Kirkby  Stephen. 

ARDENER   (Head).  — Age  29;    has  had 

good  experience  in  some  first-class  Garden  establish- 
ments. Testimonials  from  oast  and  present  employers  as  to 
ability,  &C— T.  CHALLIS,  The  Gardens,  Sunbury  Court, 
Sunbury,  Middlesex. 
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ARDENER   (Head),   where   two  or  three 

^-  are  kept.— Age  35,  married  :  good  Fruitand  Plant  Grower, 
and  thoroughly  understands  ihe  Mm.-igvmcni  o(a  good  G.irden. 
— JaMKS  LEATHERS,  French  Smt-r.  S.iubury.  Middlesex. 

GARDENER   (Hf.uA—  Age  30;    fourteen 
years'     experience  ;      Orchids,     Stove     and      *  tftenhoUSQ 

Plants,  Conservatories ;  Burly  and  Lite  Porcine  of  Funis  and 

Vr^ci.-.bies,  Kilclicn  ami  I'tower  Gaiilciiing.  Unexceptionable 
leferencev.-S.  W    T  ,  Bnvted   I'.-.k,  Uck field.  Sussex. 

C'UVRDKNER  (Head)  ;  Scotch. — D.  Camp- 
T  dblL.  Gardener  to  Mrs.  knsscll.  I'lassy  Home,  Lrnerick, 
furih=  l-ist  twelve  years,  is  DOW  at  liberty  to  coircspond  with 
any  Lady  ct  Ocnueman  requiring  the  service  of  a  first-class 
Gardener  of  tested  ability.  Huhly  recommended  by  the  above 
1  Is  leaving  at  his  own  rption  — Aodros  as  above. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Aged  42,  married, 
no  family. — B.  S.  Williams  will  have  much  pleasure 
in  recommending  wiih  every  confidence  a  thoroughly  competent, 
energetic  and  trustworthy  man  in  all  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  who  may  require  such. 
Thehighest  references  as  10  character  and  abilities.  — Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Holloway.  N. 

GARDENER  (Head).— F.  Thomson,  Nor- 
man Court  Dean,  Salisbury,  can  with  every  confidence 
reommend  his  Foreman,  W,  J.  Ireland,  who  has  been  with 
hun  3'j  year-,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the 
services  of  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  energetic  nun.  An 
experienced  Fruit  and  Plant  Glower,  and  equtlly  efficient  at 
Flower  and  Kiithen  Garoening,  and  ihe  requirements  of  a  large 
establishment ^ 

GARDENER    (Head     Working),    where 
four  to  six  men   are   kept.— Age  36.— 18,  Park  Street, 
Dorset  Square.  N.W.  

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  31, 
m.tined,  two  children  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  pro- 
fession in  all  its  branches.  Good  character.  State  terms. — 
GARDFNER,  4.  Commercial  Pi.-ice    Priestpopple.  Hexham. 

GAKDtNER  (Head  Working);  age  39, 
mirr.ed,  no  family.  — W*.  R.  Strong,  who  is  leaving 
Mrs.  Reid,  Kenwo  de  Court,  Virginia  Water,  near  Staines,  is 
open  to  an  engagement  as  above. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  one 
or  two  are  kept.  — Ase  31  ;  married,  two  children. 
Thoroughly  undersiands  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Six- 
teen vears'  practice.  Total  ab-iainer.  Good  reference;. — 
THOMAS  WIOKSON,  Brecon  Road  Nursery,  Abergavenny. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  32; 
married,  no  family.  Thorough  practical  experience  in 
every  branch  of  the  proofession.  Excellent  testimonials. — 
GARDEN  ER,  57,  Upper  Park  Road,  Haverstock  Hill, 
Londm,  N.W. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working)  ;  age  39.— 
D.  Norris  offers  his  servicees  to  any  Lady  or  Gemle- 
manrequiringa  thorough  practical  and  industrious  man.  Twenty- 
live  j  ears'  experience.  Good  references  given. — 41,  Albert 
Street,  Tring. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working,  where 
ability  and  integrity  are  required. — Age  40,  married. 
Thoroughly  practical.  Character  unimpeachable.  Leaving  on 
account  of  breaking-up  of  establishment.  — ROBERT  SELL, 
Kirby  Frith.  Leicester. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 

married  :  twenty  years'  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession;  Charge  of  Land  and  Stock.  Wife  Poultry  or 
Dairy  if  required.  Two  years'  character. — WILLIAM 
FRANKLIN,  East  Carlton,  Norwich. 

ARDENER     (Head     Working),     where 

neatness  and  good  order  are  required. — Age  37,  married  ; 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches.  Ten  years'  Head  Gardener. 
Wages  28s.  to  3  s.  per  week  if  no  cottage.  Excellent  references. 
— G    H.  F.,  100,  bt.  John's  Street  Road.  Clerkenwell,  E  C. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working  ,  where 
Fruit  and  Plants  are  well  grown. -Age  36,  married; 
twenty  years'  practical  experience  in  both  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Nine  years'  Head  Gardener.  Wages  moderate. 
Highest  testimonials.  —  H.  F.,  63.  Eden  Grove.  Holloway,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  one, 
two.  or  more  are  kept. — Age  30  ;  single  at  present.  Total 
abstainer.  Thirteen  years'  experience  in  all  departments. 
Understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  Frui;s,  Flowers,  and 
Vegetables.  Good  references.— A.  BONWICK,  5,  Alfred 
Terrace  Gipsy  Hill.  Upper  Norwood,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where 
two  or  more  are  kept. — Age  40,  married,  no  family 
(Scotch);  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches,  Early  and  Late 
Forcing.  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Excellent  references. 
Five  and  a  half  years  in  la*t  situation.  State  wages. — GAR- 
DlNER,  3,  Campeden  Hdl  Terrace,  Grove  Road,  Acton, 
Middlesex. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working,  or  Single). 
— Age  27.  single  ;  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  all 
branches  01  Gardening,  out ooor  or  under  glass.  Six  years'  good 
character.— J.  JOLLIFFE,  Wootton  Bridge,  Isle  of  Wight. 

GARDENER  (Head  WORKING,  or  good 
Single-handed!  — Age  28,  single  at  present ;  twelve 
years'  good  practical  experience  in  Gardening  in  all  its 
Branches,  can  be  well  recommended. — J.  R.  G.,  19,  Carihew 
Ruad.  Hammersmuh,  London    W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed).— 
Age  28,  married,  one  child.  Understands  Kitchen  and 
Flower  Gardening,  Vineries,  Stoves,  Greenhouses,  &c.  Would 
undertake  the  Paintine  and  Glazing.  Town  or  country.  Good 
references  —J  PAGE,  40,  Hawkesley  Road,  Church  Street, 
Stoke  Newington,  N. 

(  ^  ARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 

vJT  BAILIFF.  —  Married,  no  family:  understands  Gar  en- 
ing  in  all  its  benches.  Six  years  in  last  situation.  Gjod 
character  from  last  and  former  places. — W.  BUNN,  7,  Cumber- 
land Terrace,  Ealing,  W. 

GARDENER.  —  Young;     two    years'    good 
character  from  last  situation. — B.,  Whiteman's  Library, 
Rye,  Sussex. 


GARDENER.— Age  30,  married  ;  under- 
stands Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  No  objection  to 
a  Pony  and  Trap.— J.  LOVE,  White  Hoise  Hill.  Chislehurst, 
West  Kent, 

/^.ARDENER,    under    the    Foreman,   in    a 

V^A  Gcmlemau's  establishment. — Age  20;  Good  character. 
Total  abstainer.  No  objection  to  outdoors. — GARDENER,  3, 
llensi  m  lenace,  l.etisliaui  Manor  Road,  New  llurnton  Heath, 
Croydon. 

GARDENER  and  FORESTER,orESTATE 
OVERSEER.—  Thb  Lawson  Sehd  and  Nursery 
Company  (Limited^,  Edinburgh,  can  strongly  recommend  a 
suitable  person  (Scotchman)  as  above,  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  High-cla^s  Gardening,  Forestry,  and  general 
Estate-work.  Has  also  had  large  experience  in  Making  Plans 
and  Laying-out  New  Gardens  and  Grounds.  Highest  references. 
Particulars  on  application. 

Gardener  (single-handed).  —  single ; 
general  experience  in  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Undersiands  Stock,  and  willing.  Good  references  for  character 
and  abilny  —A.  F,  Harmshay  Cottage,  Staines  Road, 
Hounslow,  Middlesex. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  Second 
in  a  good  cstatli-hment) — Age  26;  respectable.  T*0 
years'  character  — H.  OVER,  23,  Raydon  Street,  South  High- 
gate.  London,  N. 

/TJ.ARDENER  (Second,  or  Single-handed). 

V^J  Aye  31  ;  five  years'  experience  indoors  and  out.— A.B  , 
Bishop's  Lydeard  Post-office,  Taunton,  Somerset. 

GARDENER  (Second),  in  a  good  establish- 
ment, where  four  to  six  are  kept.  Two  years  and  seven 
months'  good  characier  — L.  G  ,  The  Gardens,  Great  Glemham 
House,  Saxmundham,  Suffolk. 

GARDENER  (Second).— Age  23 ;  seven 
years'  experience,  including  Vines,  Pines,  Meloi  s, 
Cucumbeis,  Peaches  aid  Plants.  Sixteen  months*  good 
character.  Please  state  terms.  —  G.  E.  DOVEY,  Burley,  King- 
wood.  Hants. 

ARDENER    (Second),   in  the  Houses.— 

Age  25  ;  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Can 
be  well  recommended.  Two  years'  good  character.  Please 
state  terms. —A.  B.,  Mr.  J.  Young,  -53,  Burlington  Road, 
Fulham,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Second),  or  JOURNEYMAN 
in  good  establishment — Five  years*  experience.  First- 
class  reference.  —  Ihe  GARDENER,  Rose  Bank,  Great 
Malvern. 

GARDENER    (Under).— Age    19.       Four 
years'    experience.       Good     references.  —  A.    RULE, 
Butley  Abbey,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk. 

GARDENER    (Under).— Age    21  ;      seven 
>  ears'  experience      Two  years' good  character. — W.J. 
B  ,  Wykeham  Ludge,  Hersham,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Under),  where  he  could 
improve  himself  both  inside  and  our.  Can  be  highly 
recommended.  — Rev.  JOYCE,  Fingara  Terrace,  Farnham. 
Surrey, 

C :<  ARDENER  (Under),  where  several  are 
A  kept.— Good  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Four  years' 
excellent  character.— J.  RfcEVES,  7,  Holloway 's  Cottages, 
Lion  Street,  Bexley  Heath. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— Age 
26,   single;   well    recommended. — J.    W.     MOSS,    114, 
Bridge  Street,  Leominster,  Herefordshire. 

FOREMAN.  — Age  27,  single;  practical 
knowledge  of  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Early  and  Late  Forcing  and  General  Routine.— HORTUS, 
Miss  Drewill,  Smallgate  Street,  Beccles. 

ORE  MAN,    in   the    Houses,   in   a   good 

establishment.  — Age  24;  well  up  in  Plant  and  Fruit 
Crowing.  Three  years'  good  character.  —  R.  HUBBARD, 
Coolhurst,  Horsham. 

FOREMAN,  in  Houses.— Age  26;  twelve 
years'  practical  experience  in  all  branches  in  good  esta- 
blishments. Can  be  well  recommended. — H.  W.,  The  Gardens, 
Leybourne  Grange,  West  Mailing,  Kent. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

FOREMAN.  —  Good  Propagator  and  ex- 
perienced in  Forcing  and  Growimg  all  kinds  of  Florist's 
Flowers,  also  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Practical  and  Energetic. 
—A.  HEMSLEY,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  W, 

To  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  establishment, 
or  in  a  Small  Nursery,  to  grow  Soft-wooded  stuff  for 
market.  Age  24  Good  testimonials. — A.  C.  WILLIAMS, 
Towtree,  Burg  hill,  Hereford. 

FOREMAN  (WORKING).— Twenty-five  years' 
experience  in  Propagation,  Plant  and  Fruit  Growing, 
La>ing-out,  Planting.  &c.  Useful  all-round  man,  active  and 
energetic— A.  Z.,  99,  Beadnell  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

OREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR.— Age  32, 

married.  Successful  Propagator  and  Grower  of  Roses, 
Clematis,  Camellias,  Rhododendrons.  Conifera,  &c.  Six  vears' 
in  last  situation.  First-class  refermces, — M.  BaRNEIT, 
Bransford  Road,  St.  John's.  Worcester. 

OREMAN  (any  branch), or  SALESMAN.— 

j£i  is.  and  cottage.— W.,  45,  Ldbrooke  Road,  St.  Peter's 
Park,  Paddiugtcn,  W. 

NURSERY  FOREMAN,  SALESMAN,  or 
MANAGER. — Thoroughly  well  up  in  each  branch,  in- 
dustrious, punctual,  and  reliable.  Can  Keep  Books  and 
Correspond.  Saiisfactory  references.  — HURI'US,  Messrs. 
F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester. 

ANDSCAPE     FOREMAN.— Thorough 

knowledge  of  the  profession.  Good  Draughtsman.  Ex- 
cellent testimonials.— GARDENER,  Ashfield  House,  Feltham, 
Middlesex. 
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JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  Noble- 

t'  man's  or  Gentleman's  establishment. —Age  23;  seven 
years'  experience.  Gjod  references.  Good  character.  Bothy 
preferred -G.  WING,  Dunchiirch,  Rugby. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  good 

f  establishment.— Aged  ai  ;  6  years'  experience.  Good 
characier.  Bothy  preferred.  —  A.  W.,  22,  Church  Koad,  Battersea. 
London,  S  W 

JOURNEYMAN;  age  24.— Mr.  Donaldson, 

U  Gardener  to  the  late  Lord  Cliesham,  can  highly  recom- 
mend his  late  Foreman  10  a  good  place  as  above.  — SYDNEY 
BURGESS,  The  Gardens,  Sietchwoiih  Paik,  Newmarket, 
Cambs. 

JOURNEYMAN  in  the   Houses,  in  a  good 

t*  establishment  (age  5D.—H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Cables 
Gardens,  Salisbury,  will  be  pleased  to  recommend  a  young  man, 
of  irreproachable  character,  who  has  been  with  him  during  the 
last  eight  years,  as  above. 

To  Nurserymen. 
H.KOWER   or    PROPAGATOR.— Age    23: 

VJ  well  used  to  Growing  Plants,  Cut  Flowers.,  Grapes, 
Cucumbers,  &c,  for  London  Markets.  In  last  silualion  rwo 
and  a  half  \ears.  Good  character.-E.  S.,  39,  Winomill  Koad, 
Croydon,  Surrey. 

TO       NURSERYME  N.— Advertiser 

-*-  (age  as)  seeks  a  situation.  Ten  years'  experience  in 
Buddine,  Grafting,  Layering,  Pruning,  &c„  and  the  Outdoor 
Propagation  of  General  Nursery  Stock.  —  ALPHA,  Langton 
Villa,  aunninghill,  Staines. 

TMPRoVER  in   the   Houses.— Age  20;  has 

-*-  had  five  years'  experience  Indooor  and  Out.  Bolhy 
preferred  -H.  MARTIN,  T.  Cox.  LulTenham,  Stamford. 

TMPROVER  ;  age  19.— The  Advertiser  seeks 

-L  a  situation  where  he  wouid  Improve  in  the  Houses.  Good 
character.— W.  C,  3  Borough  Collages,  Park  Road,  Norbilon. 
Surrey. 


s 


TMPROVER.— Highly  recommended,  a   boy 

-*-  for  the  Garden;  tall,  strong,  and  very  intelligent.  Kx- 
cellent  character  in  every  re-pect.  Has  had  more  than  two 
years  experience  under  good  Gardeners.  Age  nearly  15  looks 
older.-Miss  SYNNOT,  The  Manor  House,  Melton  Bryant 
Woburn,  Beds. 

TRAVELLER,  or  MANAGER,  Nursery  and 

-L  Seed  Trade— Thoroughly  practical,  energetic,  competent, 
and  conversant  with  every  branch  of  the  Trade.  Has  tiavelled 
many  years.  — B.,  2,  Stanley  Teirace.  Kedland,  Bristol. 

NURSERY  MANAGER,  SALESMAN,  and 
PROPAGATOR  (Indoor  or  Generali-WcII  up  in  all 
departments.  Good  Correspondent.  First  class  Buuqueiisie 
and  Decorator.— HORTUS,  21,  Walsii.gham  Road,  Clapton, 
London, E. 

_  To  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. 

1V/TANAGER,   BOOK-KEEPER,  or  SHOP- 

-LtJ_  MAN.  — Age  37;  can  be  well  recommended.— A.  B., 
24,  Hertslet  Road,  Hol.oway,  N. 

H  OPM  AN     (Head),    or    MANAGER.— 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  Ketail  Seed  Trade.  Un- 
exceptionable references.  —  H.  M.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Osman,  14. 
Windcor  Street,  liishopsgate,  E  C. 

QHOPMAN  (Head).— Age  29;  fifteen  years' 

kJ  thorough  experience  in  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade  Last 
engagement  rive  years.  Best  references.  German  Correspjn 
dent.— Mr.  WERMIG,  Nurseryman,  Woking 

Seed  Trade. 
QHOPMAN    (Head).— Good    experience    in 

■O  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  all  branches  of  the  Seed  and  Bulb 
Trade,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  oiher  things  con- 
nected with  the  business.  First-class  references  from  past  and 
present  employers.— T.  P..  152   H^undsducb,  London,  E.C. 

HOPMAN    (Head).  — Thorough    practical 

knowledge  of,  with  ability  to  carry  out  systematically, 
all  requirements  connected  with  Seed  and  Bulb  business 
routine  ;  conversant  in  ordinary  Nursery  Stock,  good  Corres- 
pondent. Nearly  twelve  years  in  present  appointment  as 
Manager  of  Seed  and  Bulb  Department.— C.  B.,  180,  Lambeth 
Road,  London,  E.C. 

HOPMAN    (HEAD   or   SECOND).— Age  26  ; 

over  nine  years*  experience.  Good  references.— M.  D., 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  151,  Houndsditch,  London,  E. 

HOPMAN  (Head,  or  Assistant).  —  Age 

26;  nine  years'  experience.  Has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  trade.  First-class  references.— B.  W.,  Drummond  & 
Sons,  Stirling. 


To  Seedsmen. 

SHOPMAN  (Second,  or  Assistant).— Age 
24.  Thorough  expeiience  in  the  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Trade.  Good  references.— A.  B  ,  32,  Southall  .Street,  Strange- 
ways,  Manchester. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. 
— Sudden  changes  of  temperature  sorely  try  all  persons 
prone  to  Rheumatism,  Sciatica.  Tic  Doloreux,  and  many  similar 
maladies  scarcely  less  painful,  though  of  shorter  duration.  On 
ihe  first  attack  of  stiffness  or  suffering  in  any  muscle,  joint,  or 
nerve,  recourse  should  immediately  be  had  to  fomenting  the  *eat 
of  disease  with  hot  biine  and  rubbing  in  this  remaikable  < 'int- 
raent,  which  will  assuage  the  Uneasiness  of  the  part,  subdue 
Inflammation,  and  reduce  the  swelling.  The  Pills,  simul- 
taneously taken,  will  rectify  constitutional  disturbances  and 
renew  the  strength.  No  remedy  heietofore  discovered  has 
proved  so  effective  as  the  Ointment  and  Pills  for  removing 
Gouty,  Rheumatic,  and  Scrofulous  attacks,  which  afflict  all 
ages,  and  are  commonly  called  hereditary. 

More  Cures  of  Consumption,  Coughs,  Asthma, 

and  Diseases  o<  the  Chest  and  Lungs,  by 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— 
Mr.  C.  Ward,  Stationer,  &>c.  Market  P.ace.Heck 
mond-wike,  Yorkikire,  tvritei  :  —  '*  Cures  of  consumption- 
asthma,  and  other  diseases  of  the  chest  and  lungs  are  regularly 
occurring  here."  In  Asthma,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Colds,  Rheumatism,  and  all  Hysterical  and  Nervous  Complaints 
instant  relief  and  a  rapid  cure  is  given  by  the  Wafers,  which  taste 
pleasanUy.  Sold  by  all  druggists,  at  is.  i%d.  and  ss.  qd.  per  box. 
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HEATING    ENGINEERS, 


Conservatories, 

GREENHOUSES, 

VINERIES, 

Forcing  Houses, 

die,  die, 

Erected  in  Wood 
or  Iron,  in  the 
most  substantial 
manner  in  any 
part  of  the  King- 
dom, and  at  the 
lowest  remuner- 
ative charges. 


HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS 

For  Heating  all 
kinds  of  Horti- 
cultural Build- 
ings, and  for 
Churches,  Man- 
sions and  Public 
Buildings,  on  the 
High  Pressure 
or  Low  Pressure 
Systems 


EFFICIENCY 
GUARANTEED. 


SUNDERLAND    'WINTER    GARDEN. 


UPPER      GROVE      PLACE,     EDINBURGH; 

AND 

ST.   ANDREW'S    CROSS,    GLASGOW. 


In  consequence  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  Old  Premises,  by  Fire,  on  January  26,  1882,  we  have  had 
the  Works  entirely  re-constructed  on  the  most  approved  principles,  greatly  extended  (being  now  amongst  the 
largest  in  the  Trade),  and  fitted  up  with  many  new  and  ingenious  Machines  for  saving  labour,  which  enables 
us  to  execute  work  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  at  prices  which,  for  first-class  work,  could  not 
possibly  pay  with  hand  labour.  Our  aim  has  always  been,  not  so  much  to  produce  the  cheapest  work,  which 
must  of  necessity  be  inferior,  but,  1st,  to  produce  the  very  best  article,  and,  2d,  at  the  lowest  remunerative  prices. 

An  enormous  stock  of  the  very  finest  St.  Petersburg  Redwood  always  on  hand,  fully  seasoned;  and  all 
work  entrusted  to  us  has  our  individual  and  careful  attention,  assisted  by  experienced  workmen  long  in  our  own 
employment. 

IRON  CONSERVATORIES  supplied  and  fitted  up  with  the  newest  appliances.  Special  attention 
given  to   HEATING  with   HOT   WATER  on  the  Low  Pressure  and  High  Pressure  Systems. 

A  large  quantity  of  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES  of  all  kinds,  and  BOILERS  kept  in  stock. 


PLANS    AND    ESTIMATES    ON    APPLICATION. 


Splendid  Illustrated  Catalogue,  price  ^s.  6d,  on  application,  with  numerous  references.     Illustrated  Sheet  free. 


ALL    COMMUNICATIONS    TO    BE    SENT    TO    EDINBURGH    ADDRESS. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnbw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street.  Precinct  of  Whitefnars,  City  of  London,  in    the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by 
the  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  September  16,  1882. 

Agent  for  Manchester— John  Hbywood.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  I.  Mbnziks  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Post  Office 
being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and  Postal 
Orders    should   now  be   made  payable  at 

Drury  Lane. 

Now  Ready,  In  cloth,  16a., 
THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE, 

1  Volume  XVII.,  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1882. 

W.  RICHARDS.  41.  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  FRUIT  and  VEGE- 
TABLE EXHIBITION,  Royal  Aquarium,  Westmin- 
ster. November  15  and  16.     Schedules  and  all  particulars  of 

WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney, 
London,  E. 

THE   THIRD    GRAND  CHRYSANTHE- 

J-  MUM,  PLANT  and  FRUIT  SHOW,  will  be  held  in 
St.  George's  Hall,  on  NOVEMBER  21  and  22,  and  the 
SPRING  SHOW  will  be  held  in  the  same  Hall,  in  MARCH, 
1883,  when  Valuable  Prizes  will  be  offered  for  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  other  Bulbous  and  Spring  Flowering  Plants,  &c- 

Schedules  for  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  and  other  informa- 
tion may  be  had  from  J0HN  GL0VER  SecreUry. 

Wood  Lane,  Gateacre,  Liverpool. 

HEATH  and  SON  are  now  sending  out  their 
beautiful  WHITE  VIOLA  "THE  CHAMPION," 
which  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  at  South  Kensington 
on  June  13,  1882.     41.  per  dozen,  251.  per  100. 

HEATH  AND  hON,  Exotic  Nurseries,  Cheltenham. 

Mary  Morris. 

BORDER  CARNATION.— First-class  Cer- 
ti&cate  was  awarded  at  Kensington  on  August  zz,  1883. 
A  beautiful  rose-coloured  self,  very  large,  and  highly  scented. 
Orders  now  being  booked,  to  be  sent  out  early  in  spring,  1883. 
Price,  and  all  particulars,  on  application  to 

H.  G.  SMYTH,  17A.  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 
T.ninm  auratum. 

CHARLES  NOBLE  has  just  harvested  his 
LILIES,  and  will  be  happy  to  quote  prices.  The  value 
of  home-grown  bulbs  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  recom- 
mendation. Bagshot. — September  20,  1882. 

To  the  Trade. 

SINGLE    and    DOUBLE    SNOWDROPS. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  application. 
EDMUND    PHILIP    DIXON,    Hull. 

CAMELLIAS. — Large  Camellias  for  Sale,  to 
make  room  for  other  plants.     LIST,  with  sizes  and  prices 
on  application. 

EDW.  COOLING.  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 

/CAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 

\J  PLANTS. 

VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  «.  id.  per  iooo. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  31.  per  1000. 

Packages  311;  per  1000  extra.    Order  of 
R.  BATH.  Crayford  ;  or  J.  BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


H 


SINGLE    DAHLIAS.— Strong  plants,  estab- 
lished  in  pots  for  winter  bloom,  can  now  be  supplied. 
The  largest  collection  in  the  world  may  be  seen  at  the  Nurseries. 

Catalogues  and  every  information  free. 
THOS.  S.  WARE,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

Dutch,  French,  and  other  Flowering  Bulbs. 

JAMES   DICKSON    and    SONS'  carefully 
prepared  CATALOGUE  of  their  large  excellent  stock  will 
be  sent  post-free  on  application.     Early  orders  are  solicited. 
Seed  and  Bulb  Warehouse.  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  BULB 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

S~ AXIFRAGA         DIVERSIFOLIA.— 
New  Seed  of  this  most  distinct  Himalayan  yellow-flowered 
species  is  now  offered  in  is.  6d.  and  3*.  6*/.  packets. 

RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO..  Nurserymen,  &c, 
Newry. 

A  Special  Cheap  Offer  of 
ARDY  PLANTS  will  be  found  enclosed 

in  my  new  ABC  BULB  GUIDE  for  1883.     Free  on 
application. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE,   Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

CREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 
in  great  variety.    See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester.  

Azaleas,  Camellias,  Palms,  Roses,  tec 

CVUYLSTEKE,  Nurseryman,  Loochristi, 
•  near  Ghent,  Belgium.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  may 
be  had  free  of  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  as.  Savage 
Gardens,  London,  E.C 

N.  B.  Plants  grown  specially  for  English  Trade. 

Tea  Roses. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES.    

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  &c. 

CG.    VAN    TU  BERGEN,  J  UN.,   Haarlem, 
.     Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,   and 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  aj,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C 

Early  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c.  for  present  Planting. 
BULBOUS  PLANTS  of  all  kinds,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW   PLANT   and   BULB    COM- 
PANY beg  to  announce  that  their  AUTUMN  CATA- 
LOGUE is  just  published,  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COM  PAN  Y  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 

CATALOGUE   free.           The  Trade  supplied. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

Floral  Commission  Agency. 

WCALE,  Floral  Commission  Agent, 
.  begs  to  give  notice  to  Senders,  that  there  is  now  a 
good  trade  for  choice  FLOWERS  and  FRUITS,  EUCHARIS. 
STEPHANOTIS,  TUBEROSES,  also  CHOICE  FRUIT 
WANTED.  Please  note  address. 
4.  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden.  W.C 

CONSIGNMENTS  WANTED  of 
PEACHES,  PINES,  MELONS,  TOMATOS, 
CUCUMBERS,  good  sorts  of  APPLES,  PEARS,  &c.  Also 
EUCHARIS,  STEPHANOTIS,  good  ROSES,  and  other 
CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS.— WISE  and  RIDES,  Fruit  and 
Flower  Salesmen,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

WANTED,  the  lowest  Price  per  iooo  for 
Bedding-out  Plants,  consisting  of  the  best  varieties  of 
GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS.  HELIOTROPES,  LOBELIAS, 
&c,  to  be  delivered  in  the  Spring  of  r883. 

H.  C,  95,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

ANTED,    in   quantities  — CYCLAMEN, 

blooming  conns  ;  ERICAS  WILMOREA,  HYEMA- 
LIS,  GRACILIS;  SOLANUMS,  well  berried;  GENISTAS, 
HYDRANGEA  PAN1CULATA  GRANDIFLORA.  VIBUR- 
NUM  PLICATUM,  Guelder  Rose  J  White  Persian  LILAC, 
PRIMULA  CORTUSOIDES  AMCF.NA,  and  PRIMULA 
CORTUSOIDES  AMCENA  ALBA.  Please  state  lowest  trade 
cash  price  to  CHARLES  B.  MANSFIELD,  Llys  Onen  Gar- 
dens, St  Clears,  Carmarthenshire,  South  Wales. 

WANTED,  a  quantity  of  Lord  Grosvenor  and 
Grenadier  APPLE,  BERRY-BEARING  PLANTS, 
and  ROSE  TREES.  Quote  price  per  hundred.— BRAD- 
BURY,  Fem  Cottage  Nursery,  Giazebrook,  Warrington. 

ANTED,   Crown   Bob  and  White   Swan 

GOOSEBERRIES,  a  or  3-yr.,  good  bushes  on  "  legs." 
State  quantity  and  price  per  iooo,  to 

WOOD  and  INGRAM,  The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


Popular  Talks  on  Social  and  Sanitary  Science. 

MR.  JOSEPH  J.  POPE,  late  Stall-Surgeon 
A.M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  liirkbeck  Institu- 
tion, and  Lecturer  to  the  National  Health  Society,  is  NOW 
HOOKING  DATES  for  the  delivery  of  his  entertaining  and 
instructive  HEALTH  LECTURES.  Early  application  is 
solicited.     Address 

Mr.  POPE,  4,  South  Crescent,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 

ULL'S  choice  PRIMULAS  (alba  and  rosea), 

and  choicest  CINERARIAS. — 150,000  of  the  above  at 
ir.  id.  per  dozen,  js.  per  100  :  6or.  per  iooo — all  good,  strung, 
and  healthy.    Terms  cash  with  all  orders. 

T.  FLETCHER  and  SON,  Florists,  &c,  Chesterfield. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
'"PEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4^-inch  pots,  £7  per  100,  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO..  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


A  Special  Cheap  Offer  of 

NARCISSUS  will  be  enclosed  in   my  new 
ABC  BULB  GUIDE  for  188a.     Free  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,   Hale   Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

LAPAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
10s.  6d.,   151.  and  au.     A  few  extra  specimens,  sue  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,  superb.  71.  id.,  ioj.  id.  and  I5». 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

WO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 

CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &C,  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  25*. 
R.  SMITH  and  CO.,   Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

A  Cheap  Offer  of 

MISCELLANEOUS      HARDY      BULBS 
will  be  found  on  page  23  of  my  A  B  C  BULB  GUIDE. 
Free  on  application. 

THOMAS   S.   WARE,   Hale   Farm    Nursery,   Tottenham, 
London. 

LASTREA    ARISTATA    VARIEGATA  — 
Fine  Greenhouse  Fern,  nice  seedlings,  in  small  pots,  at 
aor.  per  zoo.      SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  the  best  Green- 
house  Palm,  three  leaves,  in  small  pots,  481.  per  too. 
A.  VAN  GEERT,  Continental  Nurseries,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

A     VAN   GEERT'S  English  Trade  CATA- 
.     LOGUE  of  Continental   Plants,  such  as    Camellias, 
Azaleas,  &c,  is  now  to  be  had,  free  of  charge,  at 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON'S,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  E.C. 

15,000  High-Stemmed 

EOSE-TREES  for  Sale,  cheap,  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties  : — Tea,  Hazel,  and  Remontant,  with  very 
large  crowns,  good  roots  and  beautiful  stems. 

C.  KUBLER,  Rose  Nursery,  Heilbronn-on-the-Neckar. 

To  the  Trade  only, 

GOLDEN  EUONYMUS.— These  are  really 
fine  plants,  bushy,  and  well  coloured.     None  better  in 
the  Trade. 

F.  J.  BIGG,  Jeffery  Road  Nursery,  Clapham,  S.W. 

The  White  Cactus  Dahlia, 

CONSTANCE.  — Orders    are  now  being 
booked  for  the  above,  for  delivery  in  spring,     it.  id.  each  ; 
pot  roots,  2f.  id.  each.     Trade  terms  on  application. 
J.  R.  PEARSON,  Chilwell,  Notts. 

Special  Culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES.— A  large  and 
select  stock  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Fruits,  post-free  for  threepence. 
The  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses  post-free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts. 

RAPES  FOR  SALE.— About   I   Ton,   on 

view  at  the  above  address.     Particulars  on  application. 
S.  WOOLCOCK  and  CO.,  Holybourne  Vineries,  Alton.  Hants. 

Strawberry  Plants.— Inconsequence  of 

HCANNELLAND  SONS  being  located  in 
•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (runners 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  and  any  sorts. 
Swaniey,  Kent. 

TRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 

planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  +r.  per  100.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester.         

ABBAGE     PLANTS,    500,000,  for  im- 

mediate  planting;  also  ^oo.ooo  Boston,  the  earliest  and 
best  for  market.  Price  on  application.— J.  E.  KNIGHT,  Old 
Whitmore  Reans  Nurseries,  Wolverhampton. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Scillas, 

Snowdrops,  and  other  Flower  Roots  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  September,  at  half-past  12  o'clock 
precisely  each  day,  CONSIGNMENTS  of  DUTCH  BULBS, 
arriving  weekly  from  well  known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots,  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  ORCHIDS. 

PHAL/ENOPSIS  GRANDIFLORA,    ONCIDIUM 

MARSHALLIANUM. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  at 
his  Great  Rooms.  iS,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C  ,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  September  ,1.  at  half-past  rz  o'Clock 
precisely,  the  entire  importation  of  PHAL-rENOPSIS  GRAN- 
DIFLORA, just  received— the  plants  are  in  splendid  con- 
dition, and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  lot  of  this  the  grandest 
Phalsenopsis  ever  offered  ;  also  a  magnificent  importation 
of  ONCIDIUM  MARSHALLIANUM,  in  massesof  altogether 
unusual  size  and  quality.  To  which  will  be  added  a  grand  lot 
of  L/ELIA  DAYANA.  the  lovely  new  DENDROBIUM  BUR- 
SIGERUM,  producing  claret-red  flowers  in  great  quantity  : 
COLAX  JUGOSUS,  CATTLEYA  CRISPA.  and  a  very  fine 
lotofODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDR/E,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Srle.  and  Catalogues  had. 


Friday  Next. 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  September 
sg,  about  roo  lots  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  from  the 
collection  of  Albert  Wood.  Esq  ,  Bodlondeb.  Conway,  com- 
prising Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Triana,  C.  Mossia;,  and  C. 
Mendelu  ;  Aerides  ot  sorts,  Saccolabium  priemorsum,  Vanda 
ccerulea,  V.  tricolor,  Cypripedium  Roezlii,  C.  Hartwegii, 
L^eiia  Schilleriana  splendens,  L.  purpurata,  L.  autumnalis, 
Dendrobiums,  Oncidiums.  &c.  ;  also  about  too  lots  of  other 
ESTABLISHED  and  IMPORTED  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Rooms  and  Offices,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Friday  Next. 
IMPORTED  ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  SEPTEMBER 
29,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  by  direction  of  Messrs. 
Shuttleworth,  Carder  &  Co.,  ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM 
(Alexandra),  LYCASTE  SKINNERI,  BARKERIA  SKIN- 
NERI.  B.  SPECTABILIS,  ONCIDIUM  .ORNITHOR- 
RHYNCHUM.  O.  WENTWORTHIANUM,  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM GRANDE,  44c,  all  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Dutch  Bulbs— Sales  every  Monday. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City,  E.C., 
every  MONDAY,  at  hall-past  11  o'Clock  precisely,  over  800 
lots  of  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NAR- 
CISSUS. SNOWDROPS,  and  other  ROOTS,  from  Holland  ; 
in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Stoke  Newington,  N. -Trade  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Messrs.  Stroud  &  Sons  (in  order  to  make 
room  for  other  stock)  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, the  Lordship  Park  Nursery,  Green  Lanes,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, N.,  on  TUESDAV",  September  26,  at  12  o'Clock,  1500 
ARALIA  SIEBOLDI,  3000  ASPLENIUM  BULBI- 
FERUM,  rooo  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA,  500DRAC/ENAS. 
500  PALMS,  in  variety;  500  well  set  CAMELLIAS  and 
AZALEAS  ,  to  4  feet  ;  500  YUCCAS,  2000  IVIES,  3000 
EUONYMUS,  3000  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  and  other  stock  ■ 
the  whole  of  which  are  well  established  in  pots,  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Trade  and  other  extensive  buyers. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C 

Maryland  Point,  Stratford,  E. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Sir  Antonio  Brady. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY,  September  27,  a  small 
COLLECTION  of  CHOICE  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 
Catalogues  on  the  Premises,  and  at  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Acton,  W.— Trade  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Reeves  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  The  Nursery,  Acton,  W.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  September  27,  30000  FERNS,  in  great  variety  ; 
including  3000  Adiantum  cuneatum,  PALMS,  CROTONS, 
FICUS,  2  to  3  feet  6  inches;  specimen  CAMELLIAS  and 
AZALEAS,  BOUVARDIAS.  including  the  new  Double 
White  Alfred  Neuner.  and  other  stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Lewlsham,  S.E. 
To  the  TRADE  and  PRIVATE  GENTLEMEN. 
IMPORTANT  CLEARANCE  SALE,  in  consequence  of  the 
Land  and  Premises  being  required  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  the  Erection  of  New  Buildings 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  Mr.  Biggs,  on 
the  Premises,  The  Nurseries.  High  Road,  and  George  Lane, 
Lewisham.  S.E.,  on  FRIDAY,  September  29,  at  12  o'Clock 
precisely  (in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  lots},  without 
reserve,  the  Indoor  Stock-in-Trade,  comprising  50,000  FERNS, 
including  20.000  ADIANTUMS,  10,000  LOMARIA  GIBBA, 
PTERIS,  TREE  and  other  FERNS,  2000  BOUVARDIAS, 
Specimen  White  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEAS,  PALMS, 
ERICAS.  GENISTAS,  and  SOLANUMS  in  large  quantities, 
200  EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA  ;  also  the  first  portion  of  the 
OUTDOOR  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  an  assortment 
of  EVERGREENS  and  CONIFER/E,  trained  FRUIT 
TREES,  a  nearly  new  PLANT  VAN,  and  SUNDRY 
EFFECTS. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and 
Leytonstone. 


Leytonstone, 

Re  P.  E.  White. — In  Liquidation. 

To  SMALL  CAPITALISTS.-In  TWO  LOTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
EX..  on  THURSDAY.  September  28.  at  2  o'Clock,  the 
BENEFICIAL  INTEREST  in  the  LEASES  of  the  com- 
manding Shop  in  the  High  Street  (which  could  be  used  for  any 
other  business),  and  also  of  the  Cottage  and  Nursery  Ground  in 
Temple  Street.     Held  at  Low  Rentals. 

The  Stock-in-Trade,  Glass  Erections,  and  Utensils  will  be 
included  in  the  purchase  of  the  respective  lots. 

Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale  may  be  had  at  the 
Auctioneers'  Offices,  8,  New  Broad  Street.  E.C. 

Tooting,  S.W.  -Annual  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  ordrr  of  Mr.  R.  Parker, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Exotic  Nursery.  Tooting,  S.W.,  on 
THURSDAY,  September  28,  at  r  o'Clock.  a  quantity  of 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  111  heahhy  condi- 
tion; a  selection  of  choice  Established  ORCHIDS.  PALMS, 
and  Exotic  FERNS,  in  variety;  SUCCULENTS,  and 
HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS;  also  a  capital  Exhibi- 
tion  Plant  VAN.  in  excellent  condition.  An  inspection  is 
invited  of  this  well-grown  stock,  which  may  be  viewed  any  day 
prior  to  the  sale. 

Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
8.  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Important  Sale  of  Established  and  Semi-Established 
ORCHIDS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  favoured  with  instructions  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Free- 
man to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard, 
E.C,  on  FRIDAY,  September  29,  at  la  o'Clock  precisely,  a 
grand  lot  of  ESTABLISHED  and  SEMI-ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS,  comprising  Vanda  ccerulea,  V  teres,  Phalsenopsis 
Schilleriana,  P.  amabilis,  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  D.  Farmeri, 
D.  Wardianum,  nobile  pendula,  and  others ;  Oncidium  Mar- 
shallianum,  O.  Rogersii,  O.  Forbesi,  Cattleya  Eldorado,  and 
other  varieties  ;  also  120  lots  of  CHOICE  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS,  being  the  entire  collection  of  a  private  gentleman 
who  is  giving  up  their  culture. 
Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C 

The  Westbourne  Nursery,  Harrow  Road,  N.W. 
ANNUAL  SALE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Wood- 
roffe  &  Sons,  on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on  TUESDAY, 
October  3.  at  12  o'clock,  4000  GENISTAS.  2000  BOUVAR- 
DIAS, Red  and  While  ;  1500  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  2000 
Double  PRIMULAS,  1000  strong  POINSETTIAS,  1000 
ALOYSIAS,  1000  HYDRANGEAS,  1000  SOLANUMS.  well 
berried  ;  300  AZALEAS,  well  set  ;  1200  CYCLAMEN  PER- 
S1CUM,  a  fine  strain;  EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA,  in  large 
ra-inch  pots;  a  variety  of  STOVE  PLANTS,  and  other 
stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street.  E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 


Fulham,  Sunbury,  and  Hampton. 
By  order  of  the  Executors  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn,  deceased. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City,  E.C..  on  THURSDAY, 
October  5,  at  2  o'Clock  precisely,  the  following  properties  : — 

FULHAM.— In  one  or  two  lots,  an  attractive  FREEHOLD 
BUILDING  ESTATE,  known  as  Osborn's  Nursery,  situate  in 
New  King's  Road,  having  frontages  of  about  2000  ft.  to  existing 
roads,  and  containing  a  Lutal  area  of  4  a,  or.  11  p.  ;  also  the 
modern  detached  brick-built  Residence  and  Seed-shop  with 
Conservatory  attached.  These  premises  'could  be  utilised  for 
any  other  business,  and  notably  that  of  a  Licensed  Victualler. 

SUNBURY. -The  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY  known 
as  Osborn's  Old  Nursery,  containing  an  area  of  17  a.  o  r.  11  p., 
together  with  the  Goodwill  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Business, 
which  was  established  in  the  year  1700.  There  is  a  detached 
eight-roomed  House,  nine  newly-erected  Greenhouses,  fitted 
and  heated  upon  the  most  improved  principles,  ranges  of  Pits, 
Stabling,  Sheds,  and  other  Out-buildings.  The  property  has 
Frontages  of  iroo  feet  to  two  Public  Roads,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  is  particularly  adapted  for  building  purposes,  without 
deteriorating  the  remainder  of  the  land  for  carrying  on  the 
present  business. 

HAMPTON.— A  compact  FREEHOLD  ESTATE  known 
as  Osborn's  Nursery,  possessing  a  frontage  of  332  feet  to  Bioad 
Lane,  and  containing  an  area  of  nearly  5  acres.  It  is  now 
cultivated  as  a  nursery,  but  is  also  eligible  for  building. 

Particulars  and  plans  of  the  several  estates  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  at  the  Mart  ;  of  Messrs.  WALKER, 
BELWARD  and  WHITFIELD,  Solicitors,  5,  South- 
ampton  Street.  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and 
Surveyors,  8.  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 

Note. — The  purchasers  will  have  the  option  of  taking  by 
valuation  within  7  days,  the  whole  of  the  beautifully  grown 
Stock  in  Trade,  but  should  they  not  decide  to  do  so,  it  will  be 
sold  by  Auction  on  the  Premises,  due  notice  of  which  will  be 
given. 

Brixton,  S.W. —Important  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Messrs.  Ponsford  &  Son  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Park,  Brixton,  S.W,.  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY.  Octo- 
ber 5  and  6,  at  12  o'Clock  each  day,  a  large  quantity  of  well- 
grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  in  healthy  and  thriving  condition, 
including  an  assortment  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs, 
10,000  Variegated  and  Green  Euonymus,  bushy  stuff  for  pat- 
ting ;  1300  Planes,  6  to  14  feet  ;  5000  Limes.  1000  Mulberries. 
5000  Flowering  Shrubs  ;  also  a  variety  of  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  1000  Palms,  1000  Bouvardias,  400  Camel- 
lias and  Azaleas,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street.  E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 

Woking. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALE,  in  consequence  of  the  Lease 

having  expired,  of  a  portion  of  the  Nursery. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Nurseries,  Woking,  on 
TUESDAY,  October  10,  and  two  following  days,  several  acres 
of  NURSERY  STOCK,  in  fine  condition  for  removal,  thou- 
sands of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c. 

Catalogues  are  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  or  of 
the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  London, 
E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 


Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

Bv  order  of  the  Executors  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn.  deceased. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  known  as 
Osborn's  Old  Nursery,  Sunbury,  on  TUESDAY.  October  17, 
and  following  day  (unless  taken  by  the  purchaser  of  the  Free- 
hold Estate  at  a  valuation),the  whole  of  the  HARD-WOODED 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  the  entire  collection  of 
strong  short-jointed  and  well-ripened  Vines,  the  beautifully 
grown  Tea,  H.P.,  and  Noisette  Roses,  the  extensive  collection 
of  Figs  in  bearing  condition,  several  hundreds  of  splendidly 
grown  Camellias  and  Azaleas  abundantly  set  with  buds, 
Clematis  in  great  variety,  and  other  stock. 

May  now  be  viewed,  and  an  inspection  is  invited. 
The  first  portion  of  the  thriving  and  well  grown  OUT- 
DOOR NURSERY  STOCK  will  be  sold  on  TUESDAY, 
November  14,  and  following  days  unless  taken  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  Estate  by  valuation.  Due  announcements  will 
appear. 

To  Florists,  Gardeners,  and  Others. 

Sale  of  Surplus  Stock  of  Mr.  J.  Prewitt,  Swiss  Nursery, 
St.  Peter's  Road.  West  End,  Hammersmith.  W. 

MR.  JAMES  H.  GREEN  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY.  Septem- 
ber 27,  at  1  o'Clock  precisely,  the  entire  SURPLUS  NUR- 
SERY STOCK,  comprising  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Euchans, 
Stephanotis,  Anthuriums,  Adiantum  farleyense  (fine  specimen), 
a  few  good  Orchids,  Ficus  elastica,  Mare'chal  Niel  Roses  (in 
pots),  a  strong  lot  of  Chrysanthemums,  Maidenhair  and  other 
Ferns,  Dwarl  Roses,  Pinks.  &c. 

On  view  day  prior.  Catalogues  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneer.  72  and  217.  King  Street,  Hammersmith,  and  The 
Parade,  Goldhawk  Road,  W. 


Highly  Important  Sale. 

MR.  D.  MITCHELL  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  Mayfield,  Falkirk,  on  SEPTEMBER 
28,  29.  and  30,  each  day  at  n  o'Clock  forenoon,  the  entire 
COLLECTION  of  PLANTS  which  belonged  to  the  late 
Provost  Russell,  comprising  a  choice  collection  of  Orchids, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  magnificent  Specimen  Camellias, 
Tree  and  other  Ferns.  Also  the  rare  and  beautiful  collection 
of  large  and  well-grown  Hybrid  Specimen  Rhododendrons, 
finely  set  with  Flower-buds,  and  without  exception  the  grandest 
private  collection  ever  offered  to  the  public.  The  Conifera  are 
of  the  rarest  and  richest  description.  The  Golden  and  other 
Yews,  in  various  shapes,  are  marvels  of  cultivation ;  the 
Golden,  Silver,  and  Green  Hollies  are  models;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  whole  of  the  outside  plants  have  been 
treated  for  years  they  are  capable  of  being  removed  to  any 
distance  with  perfect  safety. 

Catalogues,  may  be  had  from  the  Auctioneer,  D.  MITCHELL, 
6,  Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh  ;  or  THOS.  SORLEY,  Mayfield 
Gardens,  Falkirk. — Edinburgh,  September  6,  1882. 

Mid-Surrey  Nurseries. 

Mr.  Henry  Potter's  Nursery,  adjoining  the  Railway  Station, 

Sutton. 
EARLY  CLEARANCE  SALE— STOCK  and  VINERIES. 

MR.  MORGAN  is  instructed  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  above  named  Premises,  on  MON- 
DAY, October  2,  at  r  for  2  o'Clock  (the  buildings  having  to 
be  cleared  for  the  erection  of  Shops,  &c),  the  Range  of  FOUR 
LARGE  VINERIES,  with  Stages  and  Hot-water  Pipes: 
Established  VINES  and  Vines  in  Pots  :  also  AZALEAS, 
CAMELLIAS,  winter-flowering  HE ATHS. CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, SOLANUM  (Winter  Cherry),  ROSES  in  pots, 
PALMS,  FERNS.  LAPAOERIA  ROSEA  and  other 
GREENHOUSE  CLIMBERS,  mixed  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS.  SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS,  &c. 

Catalogues  at  the  Nurseries  or  of  the  Auctioneer,  close  to  the 
Railway  Station,  Sutton. 

Hook  Heath  Nursery,  near  Woking,  Surrey. 

London  and  South- Western  Railway  :  nearest  stations,  Woking 

and  Brookwood. 

UNRESERVED  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR.  H.  W.  COPUS  has  received  instruc- 
tions  from  Mr.  Chapman,  who  is  leaving  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  offer  by  AUCTION,  at  a  DATE  NOT  YET  FIXED, 
without  reserve,  the  whole  .of  the  well-grown  NURSERY 
STOCK  at  the  above  Nursery,  comprising  Aucubas,  Hollies, 
ditto  various,  Yews  English  and  Irish,  Rhododendrons, 
Cupressus,  Retinosporas,  Cedars,  Heaths  of  sorts,  Ivies,  Ber- 
berries of  sorts.  Laurels  common  and  Portugal,  Roses  of  sorts, 
Arbor-vitses,  Lilacs,  Climbing  Plants.  Box,  &c. 

Further  particulars  will  be  announced  and  Catalogues  ready 
in  due  course,  which  may  be  had  of  the  Auctioneer,  16,  Friary 
Street,  Guildford,  and  Woking  Station. 
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To  Fruiterers  and  Greengrocers. 
OR     DISPOSAL,   a   well-known,  OLD- 
ESTABLISHED    BUSINESS,  in  full   trade.      Main 
road— fast    improving    locality.      Proprietor  retiring.      A  sure 
fortune  to  an  industrious  man. 

Agent,  Mr.  J.  ELLIOT  MORRIS,  567.  Fulham  Road,  S.W., 
opposite  Walham  Green  Station. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  about  2  Acres  of 
productive  NURSERY  LAND,  with  Stabling,  Out- 
buildings, and  about  13,500  feet  super  of  Glass  ;  alsr  a  SHOP 
if  required.  About  five  minutes'  from  Waltbam  Station,  Great 
Eastern  Railway.     Apply  to 

E.  A.  H.,  Queen  Anne's  Villas.  Waltham  Cross,  N. 

DESIGNS   Made  and  Works   EXECUTED 

In  the  Arrangement  of  TERRACES,  CONSERVATORIES. 
FLORAL  CORRIDORS,  ROOF  GARDENS  on  uninter- 
esting Lead  Flats.  &c,  formed  with  substantial  PULHAMITE 
KERB  for  the  FLOWER  BORDERS.  JARDINIERE  &c  , 
in  TERRA-COTTA  or  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  of  various 
colours. 

BALUSTRADES,  VASES,  PEDESTALS,  FIGURES. 
FOUNTAINS,  CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW  BOXES 
in  great  variety,  suitable  for  any  style  of  House. 

Various  Specimens  of  KERB  or  EDGING.  PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT  GRAVEL  PATHING  for  GARDEN,  TER- 
RACE  and  other  WALKS  and  FLOORS,  to  be  seen  at  the 
Horticultural  Company's,  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  at  The  Orchard, 
Philip  Lane,  Tottenham ;  and  at  our  Brixton  Depot  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  above  to  be  seen.  DURABILITY 
GUARANTEED. 

A  Photographic  Book  of  over  aco  Illustrations,  with  Sues  and 
Prices,  sent  for  Inspection  on  receipt  of  twelve  stamps. 


Address — 

PTJLHAM  &  SON,  The  Works,  Broxbourne. 

(Established  in  1837.) 


Septemder  23,  1882.] 
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HOOPER'S     CATALOGUE     of     BULBS 
contains  a  superb 
COLOURED  PLATE  of  CAL1FORNIAN  LILIES. 
faithfully    represented. 
The    Catalogue   will   be   for  warded   for   4  stamps,    and    the 
4<Y.  returned  in  the  first  purchase  of  bulbs. 

Splendid  Collection  of  all  kinds  of  DUTCH,  FRENCH, 
CAPE,  JAPANESE  and  AMERICAN  KULBS, at  exceedingly 
low  prices. 

Delivery  carriage  fre«  over  20/.  value. 

Single  Dahlias. 

HOOPER  and  CO.  invite  inspection  of  their 
beautiful  collection  of  these,  now  in  full  bloom  at  their 
Nurseries,  adjoining  Twickenham  Station.  South- Western 
Railway. 

Also  .specially  fine  collection  of  PENTSTEMONS. 
HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden.  London,  WC. 

New  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 

BOBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that 
his  New  CATALOGUE  is  now  published,  containing 
Select  Descriptive  and  Priced  Lists  of  Asters,  hardy  herbaceous 
Chrysanthemums,  summer  flowering  Delphiniums,  Fruit  trees, 
Iris  germanica.  Pyrethrums,  double  and  single  flowered, 
Phloxes,  Poteniiltas.  Pseonies,  Pentstemons,  &C 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 

STRAWBERRY        PLANTS,        HERBA- 
CEOUS CALCEOLARIAS.  CUTTINGS  of  SOFT- 
WOODED  PLANTS. 
STRAWBERRY    PLANTS    in    50   of  the   finest    varieties, 
true  to  name.     Catalogues  post-free.    Purchaser's  selec- 
tion, per  100,  from  ground,  3*.  6d.  ;   in  5-in  pots,  ?$s.  ; 
in  aK-in.  pots,   12*.  6d.      Our  selection,  per  ioo,   from 
ground,  as.  6d.  ;  in  5-in.  pots,  20J.  :  in  t%-\n.  pots,  ior. 
500  plants,  our  selection,  in  20  good  varieties,  for  sir. 
100  plants,  our  selection,  in  40  good  varieties,  for  51. 
HERBACEOUS   CALCEOLARIAS,    of  a  beautiful    strain, 
dwarf,    and   in   good  variety  of  colour,  strong  seedlings 
for  potting,  i-f.  6d.  per  doz.,  101.  per  100  ;  also  in  a%-in. 
pots,  v.  per  dor.,  acw.  per  100. 
CUTTINGS     of    FUCHSIAS.    GERANIUMS,     HELIO- 
TROPES,    LANTANAS.    PHLOXES,     PENTSTE- 
MONS,       SALVIAS,       ABUTILONS,       COLEUS, 
PANS1ES,  our  selection,  all  named.  12  of  any  of  above 
for  ir,  3d.,  post-free  :  plants  of  any  12  sorts  for  2s.  6d. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON.  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

Lily  of  the  Valley-Convalaria  majalls. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  Nursery- 
•  men.  Sehdsmbn,  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland, 
have  yet  tor  sale  a  few  thousand  strong  Dutch  3-yr.-old  clumps, 
and  an  unlimited  number  of  separate  cultivated  (German 
system)  and  divided  spikes. 

Prices  on  application.  Orders  now  booked.  Delivery  end  of 
October. 

BELGIAN  STOCK ofFORCING  PLANTS 
of  the  Ornamental  Plant  Nursery  of  Ghent. 
AZALEA   INDICA  and  MOLLIS   with   buds,    CAMEL- 
LIAS with  buds,   DEUTZtA  GRACILIS,   HELLEBORUS 
NIGRA,      SPIRrEA    JAPON1CA    and    PALMATA,    &c. 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application.      Send  Orders  directly  to 
JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

FIFTY  THOUSAND 

DOUBLE    YELLOW    DAFFODILS. 
30,000  Double  White  NARCISS. 
30  000  Single  Pheasant-eyed  NARCISS. 
10,000  Orange  Phoenix  NARCISS  (the  large 
Double  White  Daffodil). 
Also   Double  and   Single   SNOWDROPS  and 
LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  fine  samples. 
Prices  on  application  to 
WATKINS  akd  SIMPSON,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
All  varieties  of  English  and  Dutch  Bulbs. 

Autumn  List. 
TOHN    LAING    AND    CO.'S    New  CATA- 

»'  LOGUE  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  be  :  also 
Revised  LIST  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  has  been  issued  to  all 
Customers.  Copies  gratis  on  application.  Goods  all  first 
quality  at  moderate  rates.    Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

To  Planters. 
TAMES    BIRD    offers   the    undermentioned 

Forest  stuff,  price  on  application  : — 
LARCH  FIR,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIK,  i#  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  1^4  to2feet,  3to3feet,  3t04feet,  and4tosfeet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  t'A  to  2  feet. 
HAZEL,  a  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 

The  Nurseries,  Downham. 

The  New  Rates  for  Carriage  of  Small  Parcels. 

BULBS  of  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  and 
PLANTS  in  great  variety  delivered  free  at  your  nearest 
Railway  Station,  at  the  following  Prices,  for  cash  with  order 
only.  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  for  autumn,  1882,  post- 
free.     All  the  goods  cf  the  best  quality. 

Bulbs  for  Pots. 

12  fine  HYACINTHS  for  pots,  to  name,  distinct  6s. ;  50,  24s. 
12  extra  fine  HYACINTHS  for  pots,  to  name,  distinct.  91. ;  50, 
35*.  12  early  sinele  White  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  3s.  6d. ; 
100,  24X.     50  TULIPS  for  pots,  to  name,  4J.  6d.  ;  100,  8*.  6d. 

Bulbs  for  Bedding. 
HYACINTHS,  Red,  White,  or  Blue,  separate,  50,  us.  6d.  ; 
iro,  221.  TULIPS,  to  name,  colours  separate,  50,  3.1.  6d.  ;  ioo, 
6x  6d  CROCUS,  to  name,  colours  separate,  100,  3s.  NAR- 
CISSUS of  sorts,  to  name.  100,  6s.  6d.  SNOWDRO  PS,  double 
or  single.  100.  3*.  All  other  Bulbs  delivered  free  at  equally  low 
prices.     For  list,  see  new  Catalogue. 

Spring  Flowering  Plants. 

Strong  young  plants  for  present  planting  of  WALL- 
FLOWERS, SWEET  WILLIAMS,  CANTERBURY 
BELLS,  MYOSOTIS,  POLYANTHUS.  Single  PRIM- 
ROSES of  fine  colours.  DAISIES,  ARABIS,  AUBRIETIAS. 
DACTYLIS,  delivered  freeats*.  per  100.  Bedding  PANSIES 
and  VIOLAS  to  name,  distinct  colours,  free  at  ioj.  per  100. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.  12  distinct  sorts,  free  at  4J.; 
50  varieties.  15*.;  100  plants  in  100  sorts,  free  at  28;. 
Our  selection.     CATALOGUES  post-free. 

WM.  CLIERAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 

JVANDER     SWAELMEN'S     Special 
•     TRADE  LIST.  No.  21,  of  Continental  Commercial  Plants 
and  Bulbs,  is  just  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
The  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
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STRAWBERRIES  A  SPECIALITY. 

Strong  Runners  from  ground,  and  in  small  and 
large  pots,  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name. 
LIST  OF  SORTS  AND  PRICE 

ON  APPLICATION  TO 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 


NOVELTIES 

FOR 

AUTUMN. 


CARTERS'    AFRICAN    TUBEROSES. 
— Double     sweet-scented.       Grown   in    South  Africa 
especially  for  James    Carter  &  Co.     Expected    to    arrive 
about  middle  of  October. 
Price,  per  dozen,  js.  6d.  and  10s.  6d. \  per  too,  55*.  and  75*. 

pARTERS'      "  EMPRESS  "       POPPY 

\y  ANEMONES.— We  are  enabled  to  offer  for  the  first 
time  the  entire  Stock  of  a  splendid  strain  of  Single 
Anemones,  comprising  the  most  brilliant  and  varied  colours. 
There  has  been  of  late  years  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
stocks  of  several  growers  of  this  popular  genus,  but  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  variety  we  now  offer  will  prove 
immeasurably  superior  to  anything  seen  before. 

Price,  per  iooo,  55*.  ;  per  100,  6s.  ;  per  doz.,  is. 

CARTERS'     NEW     "  COCKADE" 
RANUNCULUS.— A  splendid  variety  of  colours  and 
shades,  immense  double  flowers,  fitting  in  all  respects  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  side  of  the  Empress  Anemone,  and  equally 
superior  with  that  variety  to  any  other  class  of  Ranunculus. 
Price,  per  1000,  55$.  ;  per  100,  6s.  ;  per  doz.,  is. 

PARTERS'  SPECIAL  GUINEA  BOX  of 

V^  JAPAN  LILIES.— Contains  forty  fine  Bulbs  in 
great  variety  direct  from  the  Japanese  growers,  and 
including  the  Golden  Rayed  Lily  of  Japan.  Expected  to  be 
ready  about  the  middle  of  November.     Carriage  free. 


CARTERS'      NEW      CYCLAMEN 
GRANDIFLORUM. 

Price,  per  Bulb — s.  d. 

Cyclamen  White  Swan,  the  most  beautiful  white 

Cyclamen  in  commerce.      (Awarded  Kirst-class 
Certificate.  Royal  Horticultural  Society)  ..3     6 

Cyclamen  Duke  of  Connaught,  rich  purplish- 
crimson,  flowers  of  unusually  large  size  and  sub- 
tance :  a  grand  flower.  (Awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.)  . .   2     o 

Cyclamen  Rosy  Morn,  clear  bright  and  delicate 
rose,  with  massive  flowers  of  magnificent  appear- 
ance. (Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural    Society.)         ..  ..         ..20 

Cyclamen  plcturatum.  pure  white  ground  faintly 
shot  with  delicate  pink,  rich  claret-purple  base, 
finely-formed  smooth  petals,  superb  appearance. 
(Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.)  ..  ..  ..  ..20 
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EW         CURRAN 

BLACK    CHAMPION. 


TAMES    CARTER    and    CO.    are    now 

O      booking  orders  for  this  the  best  BLACK  CURRANT 
in  the  World. 

It  was  awarded  a   First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  Committee,  and  greatly  admired  by 
all  who  saw  the  Fruit  Exhibition  last  year.     Stock  limited. 
Price,  each.  5*.  ;  per  dozen,  551.  ;  so  long  as  unsold. 


pLEMATIS  COCCINEA.  — Rich   coral- 

V_^  red  flowers,  ij4  inch  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter, 
perfectly  hardy.  This  is  an  American  variety,  which  reaches 
us  with  a  great  reputation. 

Price,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  each. 


DOUBLE    WHITE    BOUVARDIA, 
"ALFRED   NEUNER."     (First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 
Price,  strong  established  plants,  is.  each  ;  gs.  per  dozen. 

DOUBLE     PINK     BOUVARDIA, 
"  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD,"  a  handsome  and 
distinct  variety. 

Good  plants,  price  ex,  js.  6a.,  ios.  6d.,  and  15J.  each. 


For  further  particulars  see  CARTERS'  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE,  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 

CARTERS',  The    Queen's   Seedsmen, 
by  Royal  Command  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,   LONDON,  W.C. 


Ferns   a   Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY     STOCK. 

EWINCT&  CO., 

EA  TON,  near  NOR  WICH. 
Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz., 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice, 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 
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In  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSES;  FRUIT  TREES,  Hushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots  ;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOPSIS 
VEITCHII,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  &c. 

N.B.  Cut  Roses,  &c,  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  care- 
fully packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  packing. 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  with  the  order,  the 
amount  for  package  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  after  despatch 
of  goods. 

N.B.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWING 
and  CO.,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich.  Cheques  crossed  GURNEV 
and  CO.,   Norwich. 

Trade   Terms    on    application. 
TOHN    SCOTT,   The   Royal   Nurseries, 

v  Merriott,  Somerset,  offers  : — 

PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
This  noble  Pine  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  hardiest  of  the 
Fir  tribe.  On  the  Crimean  and  other  mountains  it  attains  a 
height  of  100  to  150  feet,  clothed  with  lovely  dense  green 
branches  to  the  ground.  J.  S.  offers  the  following  sizes  : — 500, 
18  inches  high  by  18  inches  in  diameter,  at  ^5  per  100;  500, 
2%  feet  by  2%  feet,  at  ,£10  per  100  ;  300,  3  feet  by  3  feet,  at  £15 
per  100  ;  400,  4  feet  by  4  feet,  at  £25  per  100  :  and  a  few  tine 
specimens,  8  feet  high  by  6  feet.  All  the  above  are  densely 
feathered  to  the  ground. 

J.  S.  also  offers  BIOTA  SIEBOLDII,  6feet  high  by  8  feet ;  and 
fine  healthy  collections  of  all  the  best  EVERGREENS,  from 
i '  _•  foot  to  2,  2%,  3,  ■;'_■  and  4  to  8  and  12  feet,  all  transplanted 
during  the  last  six  months,  at  12s.  to  405.  per  dozen.  DKCIDU- 
OUS  and  FOREST  TREES  by  the  1000.  and  FRUIT  TREES  ■ 
in  large  numbers  at  low  prices.     For  sorts  see  Scott's  Orchardist. 

Carnations.. 
EATH   AND    SON    are  now  prepared 

to  send  out  the  following  : — 
BRIDE,  30J.  per  100, 
PRINCE  of  ORANGE,  40s.  per  100. 
MISS  JOLIFFE,  for  winter  flowering,  fine  stufi  for 

immediate  potting,  50J.  per  100. 
WHITE  SWAN,  do.,  50s.  per  100. 
Also  a  grand  stock  of  TREE  CARNATIONS. 
HEATH  and  SON, 
Exotic     Nurseries,      Cheltenham. 

The  NewZonals  and  Fuchsias  of  1881-2. 

RICHARD      PANNETT,      Nurseryman, 
Chailey,  Sussex,  will  send  1  doz,  of  each,  in  good  plants, 
for  12s . ;  ditto  of  1880  for  js .     Cuttings  half  price. 

Cuttings,  to  include  new  sorts  of  1880  and  older,  ior.  per  100 
varieties. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  of  the  best  in  cultivation 
post-free  on  application. 

TE  N        THOUSAND        ROSES 
IN    POTS. 
On  own  roots  and  Seedling  Briers. 
TEA,    NOISETTE,    CHINA,    and    HYBRID    TEAS,  a 
select  LIST  of  the  leading  varieties. 

5-inch  pots  (ist  selection),  fine,  bushy,  x%,  2  to  2J2  feet. 
5-inch  pots  (2d  selection),  fine,  bushy,  1,  1%  to  2  feet. 
7-inch  pots,  suitable  for  forcing. 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  5  to  7  inch  pots.  4,  5,  6  to  8  feet 

Second  to  none  in  quality. 
GEO.  JACKMAN  AND  SON.  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

1882.-A  B  C  Bulb  Guide.— 1882. 

CONTAINING  MOST  COMPLETE 
COLLECTIONS  of  LILIES,  NARCISSUS, 
HYACINTHS,  CROCUS.  TULIPS,  &c.  ;  a  grand  Selection 
of  MISCELLANEOUS  HARDY  BULBS,  several  Lilies 
which  were  awarded  First-class  Certificates  this  season. 
CATALOGUE  post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

STRAWBERRIES. 
The  best  sorts  for  Fruiting  next  year. 
V.   H.  DE  THURY.  )  Strong    plants,    all   well   rooted, 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,    V     in    small    pots,    ios.    per    ioo, 
PRESIDENT.  )      90/.  per  iooo. 

Also  strong  plants  of  the  above,  from  open  ground,  2s,  6d. 
per  100,  20s.  per  iooo.  Package  free.  Extra  plants  for 
carriage.     Cash  from  unknown  correspondents. 

H.  J.  HARDY.  F.R.H.S.,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds, 
Bures,  Suffolk. 

GllAPE~vTNES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  3*  6d.  to  5J. 
each;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  JS.  6d.  to  tor.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
AND  CO..  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 

AULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 

PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  31.  id.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  31.  per  icoo. 

Packages  yi.  per  loco  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,  Crayford  ;  or  J.  BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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Retinosporas. 

SAMUEL   AND   JAMES    SMITH,    Tansley 
Nurseries,  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  can  supply  excel- 
lent plants,  as  under  :—  Per    Per    Per 

Doz    100  1000 


RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  6  to  9  inches.. 

,,     „     g  to  iz  inches 

,,     „     12  to  18  inches 

,,     ,,     18  to  24  inches 

,,     ,,     24  to  30  inches 

,,     ,,     AUREA,  4  to  6  inches 

,,     ,,     „     6  to  9  inches 

11    n    t>    Q  to  iz  inches. . 

„     „     ,,     12  to  18  inches  

, 18  to  24  inches  

„     FILIFERA.  12  to  15  inches 

.,     ,,     18  to  24  inches      . .  . .  . . 

DEUTZ1A  GRACILIS,  9  to  12  inches 

„     .,     12  to  18  inches 
PERNETTYA  MUCRONATA.  6  to  9  inches 


s.  d    s.  d.      s. 

2  6  is  a   120 

3  o  20  o  150 
7  o  50  o     .. 

10  085  o  .. 
12  090  ol  .. 
3  o|i8  o 

5  0|35  o 
10  075  o 
•  8  o 
24  o 

6  040  o 
120900    . . 

10  o!  70 

..        12    O 

8  o    60 


Special  Offer. 

STUART  AND  MEIN  are  prepared  to  make 
special   cheap  offer  of  the  following    to   the  Trade  and 
Large  Buyers.     Samples  on  application  :  — 
ALDER,  6.  8,  io,  and  12  feet. 
ASH,  Common,  2  to  5  feet. 

,.     Mountain,  4  to  9  feet,  transplanted. 
BEECH,  Common,  2  to  3  feet. 
BIRCH,  4  to  6  feet. 
BROOM,  Common,  2  to  4  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  2  to  3  feet. 

,,     ,,     6,  8,  10,  and  12  feet,  fine  clean  stems. 
ELDER,  Common,  1%  to  3^  feet. 
HAZEL,  3  to  6  feet. 
LARCH.  ij£,  2K  to  5  feet. 

■•     3%  to  4lA  teett  transplanted  1882. 
MAPLfc,  English,  4  to  6  feet. 

,,     Norway,  10  to  14  feet,  fine  clean  stems. 
OAK,  English,  1  to  1%  foot. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  i,  2,  3,  to  6  feet,  transplanted,  fine. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  2-yr.  2-yr. 

»     1%  to  3  feet. 
POPLAR,  Black  Italian.  3,  s,  10,  to  14  feet. 
SYCAMORE,  1,  3.  5,  to  9  feet. 
MAHON1A  AQUIFOLIA,  1%  to  2  feet, 
BERBERIS  VULGARIS,  2  to  3  feet. 
BOX,  Tree,  9  to  12  inches. 

COTONEASTER  SIMMONDSII,  1  to  3  feet. 
PRIVET,  Common,  \%  to  3  feet. 
YEW,  Common,  1  to  3  feet. 
SPIRAEA  CONFUSA  (fine  for  forcing,  pure  white!. 

„     FORTUNEI    ROSEA,    NOBLEANA,  THUNBERG- 
DEUTZ1A  of  sorts.  [IANA. 

SYRINGA,  Common. 

,.     White. 
VIRGINIAN  CREEPER. 
CLEMATIS  FLAMMULA. 
THUIA  ER1COIDES.  9,  12,  to  24  inches. 
HYPERICUM  CALYCINUM. 
ESCALLONIA  MACRANTHA. 

Fruit  Trees. 

APPLES,  on  Paradise  and  Crab  Stocks,  Pyramid,  Bush,  and 
trained  trees,  in  all  the  leading  hardy  and  free-bearing 
varieties,  very  fine. 

PLUMS,  ditto. 

CHERRIES,  ditto. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  Nurseries,  Kelso,  N.B. 

HUGH  LOW  AND  CO.  have  pleasure  in 
informing  their  friends  and  the  Public  that  their  stock 
of  WINTER  and  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS  is  this 
season  unusually  extensive  and  fine  in  quality,  and  well  worth 
the  notice  of  intending  purchasers,  who  are  very  cordially 
invited  to  an  inspection  ot  the  plants,  which  comprise  amongst 
other  things  : — 

Many  thousands  of  ERICA  HYEMALIS,  of  various  sizes. 
Many  thousands  of  ERICA  MELANTHERA. 
Many  thousands  of  ERICA  GRACILIS,  of  various  sizes. 
Many  thousands  of  ERICA  CANDIDISSIMA. 
Many    thousands  of    ERICA    VENTRICOSA   COCCINEA 

MINOR,  and  other  choice  varieties  of  ventricosa. 
Many  thousands  of  ERICAS  of  the  best  varieties,  including 

alopecuroides,     colorans,     cerinthoides     coronata,     caffra, 

Cavendishi,  barbata  major,  grandinosa  hybrida,   hyemalis 

superba,  perspicua  nana,  persoluta  alba,  assurgens,  mam- 

mosa,  rubens,  ovata,  &c. 
Many  thousands  of  HARD-WOODED  ERICAS,  in  numerous 

fine  varieties. 
Many  thousands  of  CYCLAMENS. 
Many  thousands  of  GARDENIAS. 
Many  thousands  of  GENISTAS. 
Many  thousands  of  EPACRIS. 
Many  thousands  of  AZALEA  INDICA  in  variety,  of  various 

sizes. 
Many  thousands  of  AZALEA  INDICA,   Fielder's  white,  nar- 

cissiflora,  and  other  white-flowering  varieties. 
Many  thousands  of  AZALEA  AMtENA. 
Many  thousands  of  CAMELLIAS,    with    flower-buds,  various 

sizes. 
Many  thousands  of  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA. 
Many  thousands  of  SOLANUMS,  well  berried. 
Many  thousands  of  BOU  VAKD1AS,  Red,  White,  and  Pink. 
Many  thousands  of  CLIMBERS,  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 
Many  thousands  of  the  best  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS    such 

as  Aphelexis,  Acacias  in  variety,  Acacia  armata,  Boronias, 

Chorozemas,  Correas,  Daphnes,  Eriostemons,  Genetylhs, 

Grevilleas   in  variety,   Jasminum  grandiflorum,   Leschen- 

aultias,  Tremandras,  Pimeleas,  Tree  Carnations,  &c. 
GREENHOUSE  KHODODENDRONS  in  variety. 
Many  thousands  of  PELARGONIUMS,  choice  Show,  French 

and  Decorative  varieties.     Small  plants  to  pot  on 
Alsoon  hand  a  very  large  stock  of  ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGE 

and  DECORATIVE  PLANTS,  PALMS,  BEGONIAS. 

DRAC/ENAS.  Fit- US  ELASTICA.  ARALIA  VEITCHI 

and  others,  CROTONS,   PANDANUS,  &c.  suitable  for 

Table  Decoration. 
OTAHEITE    ORANGES,   in  fruit;    LAURUSTINUS,  on 

stems,  fine  white  variety,  full  of  buds. 
AMPELOPSIS    SEMPERVIRENS    (Cissus    striatus),   new 

evergreen  Virginian  Creeper. 
FERNS  in  immense  numbers.     Many  of  the  leading  kinds  can 

be  supplied  by  the  thousand,  such  as  Adiantum  cuneatum, 

Adiantum   decorum,    Lomaria  gibba,  Pteris  cretica  albo- 

lineata,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata. 
FRUIT    TREES    of    good    quality,  consisting  of    Peaches, 

Apricots,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Cherries,  dwarf-trained  and 

dwarf  maiden. 

Clapton  Nursery,  London,  E. 


KENT.theGARDEN  of  ENGLAND 

350,000  Fruit  Trees,  True  to  Name. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Standard  Cherries  in 

Britain. — Cherry  Orchards  are  a  paying  investment. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Black  Currants. 

A  lucrative  market  crop. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Gooseberries  and  Red 

Currants. — These  have  again  returned  large  profits  per 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Chester  or  Fairleigh 

DaillSOllS. — A  grower  takes  2500  bushels  this  year  (when 
fruit  is  short),  and  sells  at  13s.  per  bushel.  A  plantation  of 
these  will  soon  buy  the  grouad  they  stand  on. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Plums  and  Gages  in 

Britain.— Many  thousands  of  Standard  and  Half-Siandard 

Pears  and  Apples. 


The  Stock  of  Garden,  Wall,  Pyramidal,  and 

Trained  Fruit  Trees  is  equally  extensive. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  free  for  two  stamps. 

The  Fruit  Trees  in  these  Nurseries  are  not  equalled  for 
vigour,  freedom  of  growth,  and  abundant  fibrous  roots.  Success 
in  removal  is  certain. 


THE      KENT      ROSES      DO      LIVE, 

because    they    are    wonderfully    rooted. 
New  Descriptive  List  free  by  post. 
Remarkably  fine  H.  P. 'sand  Teas,  Standards,  Half-Standards, 
and  Dwarfs. 

Evergreens,  Hollies,  Coniferae,  Forest  Stuff 

—  many  acres  -are  in  finest  order. 


GEORGE    BUNYARD    &    CO., 

FRUIT  TREE  and  ROSE  GROWERS, 

GENERAL  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  &  SEEDSMEN 

MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 

N.B. — Frequent  Trains  from  London  by  North  Kent  or 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Line. 

GLADIOLUS. 

Very  great  care  having  been  taken  in  elimi- 
nating what,  till  comparatively  lately,  was  con- 
sidered good  in  this  most  beautiful  class,  a 
perusal  by  all  interested  is  invited  of  the  Select 
List  contained  in  our  BULB  CATALOGUE. 


RICHARD     SMITH    &    CO., 

SEED      MERCHANTS     AND     NURSERYMEN, 

WORCESETER. 


DENDROBIUM       FORMOSUM 
GIGANTEUM. 


HEATH    &    SON 

Beg  to  announce  that  the  Plants  of  the  above 
imported  by  them  are  now  flowering  with  from 
3  to  9  flowers  on  a  growth  of  extraordinary  size 
and  colouring. 

They  "will  be  pleased  to  send  sample  blooms 
to  any  address. 


HEATH      & 

EXOTIC    NURSERIES, 


SON, 

CHELTENHAM. 


B     U     L    B     S. 

Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

SPECIMEN    TESTIMONIAL     UNSOLICITED)  :— 

"  March  10,  188*.— Crocus,  &c,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
planted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praised,  having  spikes  of  bloom  g  inches  in  length  and  so  close 
that  they  appeared  to  be  solid.  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinth*  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom." 

RICHARD    SMITH   &   CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 


Violets— Sweet  Violets. 

FLOWERS  FOR  THE  SEASON.— Strong 
Flowering  Plants,  to  produce  Flowers  all  the  Winter  and 
Spring.  Plant  at  once  in  Beds,  Clump1;,  or  Frames,  to  produce 
flowers  suitable  for  every  kind  of  Decoration  or  Personal 
Adornment. 


Double  Varieties. 
Blandyanum 
Belle  de  Chatenay 

,,     ,,     ccerulea,  is.  each 
Covent  Garden  Tree 
King  of  Violets 
Pame 
Reine  des  Violets 

Single  Varieties, 
Argentaerlora,  is.  each 
Victoria  Regina 
White  Czar 


Neapolitan  Varieties. 
Du  Parme 
Ducness     of     Edinburgh,     a. 

each 
Marie  Louise 
Parmensis  flore-plena  alba,  is. 

each 
Princess  Marie  de  Savoy 
Single  Neapolitan 
Old  double  Neapolitan 
Venice,  is.  each 

Those  n')t  priced  6s.  per  dozen,  40J.  per  100.  Specially  pre- 
pared for  Winter-flowering.     Trade  price  on  application. 

FREDERICK.  PERKINS,  Nurseryman,  Regent  Street, 
Leamington. 

BEAUTIFUL  WINTER  and  SPRING 
FLOWERS. — All  who  wish  to  see  their  conservatories 
and  flower  gardens  gay  with  beautiful  flowers  in  winter  and 
spring,  should  apply  to  the  subscribers,  who  make  a  speciality 
of  the  flower-root  branch  of  their  business,  and  supply  complete 
collections  of  choice  flower  roots  at  low  prices,  delivered  free. 
Orders  should  be  sent  in  early  to  secure  finest  bulbs. 
Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  on  application. 
LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
Carlisle. 

Bulbs— Bulbs— Bulbs. 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  -  Growers, 
Lisse,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  Orders 
for  LILY  OFTHE  VALLEY,  very  strong  clumps  and  crowns  ; 
SPIRAEA  JAPONICA  and  PALMATA,  LILIUMS, 
GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENSIS,  and  others.  They  keep 
also  fine  samples  in  stock  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUS.  &c. 

CATALOGUES  maybe  had  free  on  application.    No  Auction 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  the  Wholesale  onty. 
£3T  Please  observe  name  and  address. 

ED.     PYNAERT     VAN      GEERT, 
Nurseryman,   Ghent,    Belgium,  has  (he  following  to 
offer,  in  fine  condition : — 
ARALIAS    (striped),     ARAUCARIAS,     ASPIDISTRAS 
(striped).  AZALEAS,  BEGONIAS,  CAMELLIAS, CLIVIAS. 
DRAC/ENAS,    LATANIAP,    PHfENIX,    PHORMIUMS, 
RHODODENDRONS,  SPIRAEAS,  &c. 

Price  LIST  post-free  on  application. 

JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  offers  to  the  Trade,  FICUS  ELASTICA.  beauti- 
ful plants,  cultivated  in  pots,  £\.  £5,  £6.  per  100  ;  CYATHEA 
MEDULLARIS,  £t,  per  100  ;  PTERIS  ARGYREA,  251.  per 
100:  P.  SERRULATA  CRISTATA.  25*.  per  100;  ADIAN- 
TUM CUNEATUM,  251.  per  100;  CL1VIA  MINIATA, 
seedlings,  one  year,  best  hybridation,  501.  per  100 : 
CAMELLIAS,  without  buds,  grafted,  with  names,  best  sorts, 
£3.  £\,  £5  P«  100;  PALMS  in  store  pots,  ARECA 
LUTESCENS,  I2J.  per  100  ;  COCOS  WEDDELLIANA.  4or. 
per  100;  CORYPHA  AUSTRAI.IS,  8».  per  100:  LATANIA 
BORBONICA.  8r.  per  too  ;  PHCEN1X  RECLINATA.  8s.  pt 
100;  P.  TENUIS.  81.  per  100;  SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS, 
icf.  per  100.     CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 

NEW  ROSES  of  18S2,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  30s.  per  dozen  :  Purchaser's,  361.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French- raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1SS1,  of  above-named  classes,  iSs. 
to  24J.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  i8f.  to  24J.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 
JOHN        LAING      AND      C  O.'S 

fj  Gold  Medal  Collection  is  uniivalled.  100,000  now  in  cul- 
tivation are  producing  a  magnificent  floral  display.  Orders 
executed  with  blooming  plants. 

Prices,  i2r.  to  60s.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application.     Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

MESSRsTjOHN    STANDISH    AND    CO. 
beg  to  intimate  that  their  TRADE   CATALOGUE  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 

The  lollowing  plants  are  grown  in  quantity,  and.  they  venture 
to  think,  will  be  found  unexceptionally  good  of  their  respeciive 
kinds :— ERICA  HYEMALIS.  BOUVARDIAS.  FICUS 
ELASTICA.  TEA-SCENTED  ROSES,  GREVILLEAS. 
PALMS.  AZALEA  MOLLIS  and  INDICA.  SOLANUMS, 
ARALIA  SIEBOLDI,  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM, 
GKACILLIMUM,  and  other  FERNS;  CAMELLIAS, 
DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  GARDENIAS,  of  ail  sizes,  from 
48's  to  No.  1  pots,  and  many  others. 

They  have  also  a  fine  slock  of  hardy  plants  to  offer,  especially 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA.  and  PLUMOSA  AURr.A.  for 
boxing  and  potting  ;  also  Gold  and  Silver  HOLLIES, 
CLEMATIS,  IVIES,  &c 

LARCH,  SCOTCH,  and  other  FOREST  TREES. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

To  the  Trade  only. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  bON,  NuRSERY- 
.  mkn,  Seedsmen,  and  Florist.1:,  Haarlem,  Holland. 
The  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  (No.  358A)  of  Dutch  Flower 
Roots  and  Miscellaneous  Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants 
for  i88).8j  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid 
application,  by  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  to  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12s.  to  its.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 
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DUTCH    BULBS, 

DIRECT    FROM    THE    GROWERS. 


ANT.    ROOZEN     &    SON'S 

CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

OUR    GUINEA    PACKAGE 
Of  Choice  Hardy  Flower  Roots  for  Spring  Gardening 

contains  the  following  well  selected,  first-class  sound 
Bulbs,  viz.  :— 
iS  HYACINTHS,  mixed,  in  distinct  colours 
50  TULIPS,  single  early,  best  mixed 
50      „     double,  best  mixed 
30  NARCISSUS,  POLYANTHUS,  best  mixed 
10      ,.     Incomparable,  yellow,  double 
50  ANEMONES,  double,  best  mixed 
50  RANUNCULUS,  double,  best  mixed. 
400  CROCUS,  in  four  distinct  colours 
36  GLADIOLUS,  best  mixed 
SO  SNOWDROPS,  single. 

782  Bulbs  In  all. 

Other  Collections  for   Indoor  and  Spring  Gardening  at 

ioj.  bd.,  an.,  27J.  bd.,  50J.,  55J.,  and  loor. 

The  above-named  Collections  may  be  had  from  our  Agents, 

Messrs.    MERTENS   and  CO.,  5.  Billiter  Square,   London, 

E.C,  during  the  season,  against  cash  payment. 

Our  complete  and  revised  CATALOGUE  for  >8Si  may  be 
had  Jree,  on  application  to  our  Agents,  or  ourselves  direct. 
Early  Orders  resfiect/ully  requested. 

ANT.  ROOZEN  &  SON,  Nurserymen, 

Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 


ISAAC  DAVIES  and  SON  have  the  following 
to  offer,  at  very  low  prices,  to  reduce  stock  :— 
INDIAN  AZALEAS,  of  the  most  showy  kinds,  extra  large 
plants,  3  to  1,%  feet  high,  and  as  much  through,   35.  bd.   to 
5s.  each  ;    smaller  size,  about  a  feel  high,  bushy  and  well 
set  with  buds,  18*.  per  dozen. 
DAPHNE  INDICA  RUBRA,  nice  healthy  young  stuff,  4  to 
5  inches   high,   a  to  4  shoots,    50J.  per  too ;    larger,    9  to 
12  inches,    fine    green   plants,    70*.  per   too  ;    extra   large, 
t  to  a  (eet  high,  very  bushy,  iSr.,  24J.  to  301.  per  dozen. 
SKIMMIA  JAPONICA,  in  pots,  fine  bushy  plants,  covered 
with  scarlet  berries,  15J.  per  dozen. 

Brook  Lane  N  ursery,  Ormskirk. 

NEW     EASPBEEEY, 

BAUMFORTH'S      SEEDLING. 

The   Best   Raspberry   in   the  Kingdom. 

EDMUND    PHILIP    DIXON 

Is  now  Booking  Orders  for  Canes  of  the  above, 

for  delivery  this  autumn. 

Price,   6s.  per  dozen,   35s.  per  100. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,   HULL. 


Earliest  Roman  Hyacinths,  Single  White. 

EH.  KRELAGK  and  SON,  Nursery- 
•  men.  Seedsmen,  and  Florists.  Haarlem,  Holland, 
have  yet  a  superior  slock  of  this  very  scarce  article,  in  three 
>izes-»,  >Yi  inches  in  circumference  ;  t,  4X  to  4J4  inches  ;  c,  4 
to  M  inches.  . 

Prices  on  application.     Please  quote  quantity  wa»ted. 

SPECIAL    OFFER    OF    FERNS. 

Having  a  splendid  stock,  we  offer  100  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 
in  50  species  and  varieties,  for  42.1.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 
251.  ;  50  in  25  varieties,  2U.  ;  25  for  10;.  6d.  ;  12  for  +i. 

or  6s. 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  applicauon. 
W.    and   ].    BIRKENHEAD,  Fern   Nursery,   Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

SPECIAL      TRADE      OFFER. 

Trained  and  Pyramid  APPLES,  grand  stuff, 
well  branched,  5  feet  high,  of  all  the  most 
popular  varieties. 

24s.  per  dozen. 

HEATH  &  SON,  Exotic  Nurseries,  Cheltenham. 


The  whole  family  of  DAHLIAS  are  now  in 
splendid  condition,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Moore's  Gracilis  section  stands  pre-eminent  for  all  kinds  ot 
decoration. 

Our  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  sent  post- 
free.     To  all  lovers  of  good  flowers  it  is  indispensable. 


TJOUBLE    PANST. 

WE  are  now  sending,  post-free,  for  is.  6<f., 
this  extraordinary  hardy  plant.  Flower  nearly  black, 
very  large  and  full,  and  double  as  a  Rose.  For  the  button-hole 
a  gem.  Received  First-class  Certificates  at  Liverpool,  London, 
and  wherever  shown.     I2r.  per  dozen. 


DOUBLE    CINERARIAS. 

IT  is  well  known  that  we  have  frequently  ex- 
hibited the  finest  collection  of  the  above  ever  seen,  and 
now  offer  plants  from  seed  of  the  above,  by  post,  41.  per  dozen  : 
in  pots.  65.  per  dozen.  These  add  quite  a  new  feature,  and  are 
splendid  lor  cutting. 

SINGLE    CINERARIAS. 

OUR    Single  Varieties   also  received  Three 
First-class   Certificates    at   London  and    Liverpool    last 
year,  and   it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  our  "  March  Past 
strain  is  an  immense  stride,  totally  surpassing  all  others.  Twelve, 
post-free,  for  -is.  id.  ;  larger,  in  pots,  4s.  and  6j.  per  dozen. 

DOUBLE     BEGONIAS. 

WE    have    great   pleasure   in   offering    fine 
plants,  in  full  flower,  of  GLOIRE  DE  NANCY,  one 
of  the  best  of  this  family,  -is.  each. 

H.  CANNFLL  &  SONS. 


mEaimr&xww 


THURSDAY     NEXT. 


Important  Sale  of  Orchids. 

PHAL/ENOPSIS    GRANDIFLORA. 
ONCIDIUM    MARSHALLIANUM. 


SPECIALITIES  of  the  SEASON. 
HOOPER  &  CO. 

CHOICE,  INTERESTING  and  SHOWY 
BULBS, 

Suitable  for    the  Adornment  of 
EVERY    GARDEN    or   GREENHOUSE:— 
ANEMONE,   The  Victoria   Giant  (Single).— 

Surpassing:  ordinary  Anemones  to  the  extent  of  being  fully 
double  as  large,  and  with  variety  and  brilliancy  of  colours 
which  is  remarkable  :  12s.  per  100  ;  ai.  per  dozen. 

RANUNCULUS,  New  French.— These  com- 
prise a  variety  of  colours  quite  unprecedented,  and  produce 
thre*  times  the  quantity  of  flowers  of  the  older  kinds  : 
101.  (yd.  per  100  ;  is.  6tf.  per  dozen. 

GLADIOLI,  New  Dwarf  Hybrids.— It  is  diffi- 
cult to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  and  immense 
variety  in  this  charming  class,  with  exquisite  spotted  flowers 
of  every  shade  and  hue.  They  are  fine,  either  out-of-doors 
or  in  pots  :  14s.  per  ioo  ;  21.  per  dozen. 

CYPRIPEDIUM    CALCEOLUS    MAJOR.— 

This  exqusite  yellow  and  brown  hardy  Orchid  appears  to 
force  well  in  pots.  Every  pip  will  bloom,  and  as  a  personal 
decoration,  or  in  bouquets,  it  is  delightful.  Pols  m  a  green- 
house will  bloom  about  February  :  is.  bd.  each  ;  six,  6s.  ; 
twelve,  ioj.  ;  twenty-five,  17*.  bd.  ;  filly,  301. 

LILIES.— The  following  Californian   species 

will  be  sent  in  by  our  Collector  during  October,  in  strong 

blooming  bulbs,  and  are  offered  at  prices  much  lower  than 

hilheito  possible.     We  solicit  an  early  booking  of  orders 

Our  CATALOGUE  contains  a  full-sized  and  very  beautiful 

coloured  plate  of  these,  and  may  be  had  for  four  stamps, 

which  will  be  allowed  again  to  purchasers  : — 

CANADENSE.    true,    most  beautiful.    ioj.  bd.  per  dozen  ; 

11  xd  each.   CANADENSE  RUBRUM,  ihc  red  variety,  151. 

per  dozen;    is.   bd.    each.      COLUMBIANUM,  Yellow  and 

Brown  Turk's   Cap,    151.    per  dozen  ;    is.    bd.   each.      HUM- 

BOLDTI,   one   of  the  largest   and  grandest,    brilliant  orange 

densely  spotted  purple,  lis.    per  dozen;    2S.  each.     PARDA- 

LINUM,  a  great  beauty,  most  difficult  to  describe,  but  to  be 

adopted  by  everybody,   11s.  per  dozen;    21.  each.     PARRYI, 

rare,    yellow,    trumpet-shaped,    42s.   per  dozen  :    41.   bd.  each. 

POMPONIUM,  Scarlet  Dwarf  Turk's  Cap,  -js.  bd.  per  dozen  ; 

ir  each.     RUBESCENS,  clustered  heads  of  lilac  and  white, 

finely  spotted,  21s.    per  dozen;  is.  bd.  each.      SUPERBUM. 

beautiful  orange,  richly  spotted,  and  finely  reflexed,  7s.  bd.  per 

dozen  ;  is.  each. 

All  Bulbs  are  forwarded  Carriage  Free, 

according  to  the  terms  of  our  Catalogue. 

HOOPERS' 

Assortments  of  Dutch  and  Other  Bulbs 

SUCH   AS 

HYACINTHS,   TULIPS,    CROCUS,   NARCISSUS, 

IRIS,   GLADIOLI,  &c, 

Are  really  cheap,  and  a  ip-cat  saving  on  the  price  in  detail. 

Collections  for  Outdoor  and  Indoor  Culture. 
No.    1,  containing  over  1340  Bulbs 
No.    2,  „  „     1000    ,, 

No.    3,  „  ,.      740    „ 

No.    4,  „  ,.      400    „ 

Collections  for  Conservatory  and  Window  Culture. 

No.  s,  containing  over  470  Bulbs         . .  . .  .  ■  £.i     4    ° 

No.  6,  „  ,,  300    ., 

No.  7,  „  „  200    ,, 

No.  8,  n  ,,  100    1. 

No.  9,  ,,  ,,  5o    ,, 

Collections  for  Outdoor  Planting. 

No.  10,  containing  over  1730  Bulbs         .64     4     ° 

No.  11,  ,,  ..     1300     „ 

No.  12,  ,,  „       860     ,, 

No.  13.  ,.  ■■      400    „ 

These  Collections  are  ready  /ram  September  to  December. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from  Mr.  F.  Sander 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C., 
on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  September  28,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  entire  Importation 
of  PHALjENOPSIS  GRANDIFLORA,  just  received— the  plants  are  in  splendid  condition,  and 
ihis  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  lot  of  this,  the  grandest  Phalaenopsis,  ever  offered  ;  also  a  magnificent 
Importation  of  ONCIDIUM  MARSHALLIANUM,  in  masses  of  altogether  unusual  size  and 
quality;  to  which  will  be  added  a  grand  lot  of  L^LIA  DAYANA,  the  lovely  new  DENDRO- 
BIUM  BURSIGERUM,  producing  claret-red  flowers  in  great  quantity  ;  COLAX  JUGOSUS, 
CATTLEYA  CRISPA,  and  a  very  fine  lot  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
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HOOPER    &    CO., 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


1000 

seeds. 
s.    d. 


75  o 

25  o 

120  o 

75  o 


AUCTION   ROOMS   AND  OFFICES,  38,   KING   STREET,   COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


H.      STRAUSS, 

Seedsman,    EHRENFELD,    Germany, 

Begs  to  offer  :  — 

Fresh  PALM  SEEDS,  &c, 
Just  Received,  in  Best  Condition  : 
COCOS  BRAN  DI,  quite  new.. 
ROMANZOFFIANA     .. 

EUTERPE  EDULIS 

GEONOMA  POHLIANA      .. 
1UB/EA  SPECTABILIS        ..         .. 
K.ENTIA  CANTERBURYANA     .. 
LATANIA  BORBON1CA      .. 
PHCENIX  RECLINATA 
ZAMIA  SPIRALIS      ..         ■• 
MACROZAMIA  DENISONI 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA 

.     ..     germinated  seeds 
AKAUCARIA  BRASILIENSIS      .. 

,.     eerminated  seeds 
DRAC/ENA  AUSTRAL1S      . 

INDlVISAand  vars.  (eight  sorts)  u.  jrf.        15     o 
ARECA    LUTESCENS,    SEEDLINGS, 
8r.  per  100,  6or.  per  1000. 


12  O 

16  O 

120  O 

240  o 

40  o 

80  o 

80  o 

i6j  o 

3  o 


100 

seeds. 

s.    d. 

80  o 
8  o 
3     o 

15     o 


32    o 
5     " 


o    o 
18     o 


A^MPELOPSIS     VEITCHII.— Upwards   of 
,0  000  of  the  above,  extra  fine  Plants  ;    also  fine  slock 
„f  AMPFLOPSIS    SEMPERVIRENS.      Are  now    receiving 
oders    for     STANDARD    and     DWARF     ROSES,      which 
are  unusually  fine  this  season.     Prices  on  application  to 
W   B?  ROWE  (Limited),  Barbourne  Nurseries,  Worcester. 
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For  EARLY 
FORCING. 

WEBBS' 


FLOWERING 


BULBS. 


Webbs'  Autumn  Catalogue, 

GRA  TIS  and  POST-FREE. 


ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 

Early  Single  White,  extra  fine  Bulbs,  3s.  3d.  per 
dozen,  23s.  per  100. 


EARLY  3INCLE  TULIPS. 

s.  d. 
50  in  six  varieties ..         ..  ..  ,.         ..  ..76 

25  in  six  varieties ..  -.4     0 

12  in  six  varieties 2     0 


SUPERB  NAMED  CROCUS. 


1000  in  twenty  fine  named  varieties 
500  in  ten  fine  named  varieties  .. 
300  in  ten  fine  named  varieties  .. 
200  in  six  fine  named  varieties  .. 
100  in  five  fine  named  varieties  . . 


£    s.  d. 

..     1  10  0 

15  0 

10  0 

7  0 

3  6 


CHOICE  SNOWDROPS. 

Fine  Bulbs,  Double  or  Single,  2s.  6d.  per  ioo, 
21S.  per  looo. 


POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS. 

100  mixed  varieties        12  6 

12  mixed  varieties        .,         ..         ..         ..         .,  2  0 

50  in  ten  fine  varieties           13  0 

50  in  five  fine  varieties           12  0 

25  in  ten  fine  varieties            7  0 

12  in  six  fine  varieties             3  6 


WEBBS'    COLLECTIONS 

of  Choice  Flowering  Bulbs  for 

GREENHOUSE  DECORATION. 

!.  d. 

Collection  "A  "  contains  127  selected  Bulbs    price    10  6 

"B"        „        202           „                    „       15  0 

"C"        „        254           ,.                    „       21  0 

1.       "D"        ..        4>7           »                    „       42  0 


FOE 

OUTDOOR  CULTIVATION. 

1.  d. 

Collection  "  E"  contains  315  selected  Bulbs  price    10  6 

,.       "  F"        .,        390           ,,  „       15  0 

„        "G"        ,,        654           „  „       21  0 

126s            ..  ..       42  0 

1803           „  „       63  0 

2659           ..  ..     106  0 


"H" 

.,  ,  .. 

"J" 


5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash ;  20s.  Value 
Carriage  Free. 


THE    aUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

EDINBURGH, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention    of   intending   Planters  to   their   large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST    TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and   SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,   ROSES,  &c 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 

TO  AUTUMN    PLANTERS. 


The  Subscribers  invite  Inspection  of  their  Stock  of 

FOREST  and  ORNAMENTAL   TREES, 

SHEUBS,      EOSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  &c, 

WHICH    IS   ONE   OF    THE   MOST   COMPLETE    IN    EUROPE, 

HARDY,  HEALTHY,  and  WELL  ROOTED. 

Samples   and   Prices   sent    free   on   application,   and    Special    Freights 
furnished  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.    Catalogues  free  by  Post. 


LITTLE    &   BALLANTYNE, 

NURSERYMEN     and    SEEDSMEN     to    THE     QUEEN, 
CARLISLE— Established  1812. 

NEW  SEEDS  for  AUTUMN   SOWING. 


TRIFOLIUM     INCARNATUM,     WINTER     RAPE, 

RYE,    FIELD    MUSTARD,     WINTER    TARES, 

ITALIAN  RYE-6RA88,  PERMANENT  PASTURE  GRASSES,  &c. 

Samples  and  Quotations  on  application. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  &  NURSERY  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

106,    SOUTHWARK    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E. 

Now  Ready  ^  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTACER'S  CALENDAR  OF  CARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

Price  3d.,    Post  Free  3Jd. 
W.  RICHARDS,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


September  23,  1SS2.] 
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FLOWER  ROOTS 

Carriage    Pre-paid. 

DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 

IMPORTERS, 

12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester, 


NAMED    HYACINTHS  FOR  POTS  OR 
GLASSES. 

"Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  j,  d. 

ico  choicest  selected  bulbs  in  100  varieties  . .  . .  80  o 
100  choice  ,,  ,,     in  100         ,,  . .         . .     60    o 

50  choicest       ,,  ,,     in    50 

50  choice  „  „     io    50 

25  choicest        ,,  ,1     in    25 

25  choice  ,,  u     in    25 


iz  choice 


6s.,  'if.,  and     12 


EARLY     SINGLE     WHITE      ROMAN 
HYACINTHS    FOR   FORCING. 

Selected  Strong  Flowering  Bulbs,  p.  100,  24$.;  p.  doz,  3*.  6d. 


EARLY      SINGLE     TULIPS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection.'1  s    ^ 

100  in  20  choice  named  varieties . .         . .          . .  . .   18     o 

100  in  10      H             „             ,,       ..         ..          ..  ..  12     6 

25  in    5       ,,             .,             ,,                  ..          . .  ..80 

11  in    4       „             „             1.       -  •                     ■  •  from     2     o 


EARLY     DOUBLE     TULIPS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  s    j 

100  in  15  choice  named  varieties. .         ..         ..         ..  15     o 

50  in  10      ,,  ,,  ,,  . .         ..  ..76 

35  in    5      ,,  ,,  ,, 40 

13  in  12       ,.  ,,  ,,       ..         ..  .  -    from     2    o 


POLYANTHUS    NARCISSUS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  s    ^ 

12  choice  named  varieties 25     o 

12      „  ,,  , 12    6 

,    8 6    6 

12  in    4       ,,  „  if     ...         .-         ..    from     2    6 


For  other  Flowering  Bulbs  and  Roots  see  our 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE, 

POST-FREE  ON  APPLICA  TION. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

12,    OLD    MILLGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 


BEAUTIFULIHil 
FLOWERS 


WINTER  and 

spine. 


Suttons'  Autumn  Catalogue 

Gratis  and  fast  free  on  application. 


Open  Ground, 
42s. 

1200  Choice  Bulbs. 


JOR 

Pots  &  Glasses, 
42s. 

370  Choice  Bulbs. 


20s.  Value  Carriage  Free. 


SUTTONS' 


COLLECTIONS 


OF 


FLOWER  ROOTS 


Contain  the  Best  and  Most  Liberal 
Assortments. 


Pots  &  Glasses, 
21s. 

180  Choice  Bulbs. 


Open  Ground, 
21s. 

600  Choice  Bulbs. 


5  per  Cent.  Discount  allowed  for  Cash  Payment. 

1 L 

Suttons'  Autumn  Catalogue 

Gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 


jutfrrufm 


THE      QUEEN'S      SEEDSMEN, 

and  by  Special  Warrant  to 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 
READING,     BERKS. 


THE 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,   1882. 


BRAMSHILL    PARK. 

THE  Rev.  Sir  William  Cope,  Bart.,  tlie 
owner  of  Bramshill,  is  deeply  indebted 
to  that  eleventh  Lord  Zouch  who  built  the 
house  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  He  owes  him  a 
handsome  Jacobean  brick  house  with  stone 
dressings — one  of  the  most  striking  Jacobean 
mansions  in  England,  says  Murray,  who 
ought  to  know — with  terraces,  Yew  tree  walks, 
Renaissance  ornaments  to  aid  the  architecture, 
and  among  them  a  queer  stone  figure  of  him- 
self—I mean  Lord  Zouch— above  the  central 
entrance.  The  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
appears  here,  too,  the  house  having  been  in- 
tended for  that  heir-apparent  whose  premature 
death  made  way  for  Prince  Charles,  afterwards 
Charles  I.  He  owes  him  the  selection  of  a 
good  district  for  a  residence  on  the  borders  of 
Hants,  Berks,  and  Surrey,  midway  between 
Windsor  and  Winchester,  and  between  Farn- 
ham  and  Reading,  among  streams  of  fertilising 
water,  and  yet  on  the  borders  of  interesting 
wastes  where  the  wild  boar  lingered  long,  and 
where  in  after-times  there  was  good  cross-bow 
shooting.  In  this  very  park  of  Bramshill,  in 
1621,  during  Lord  Zouch's  residence,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  shot  a  keeper  dead  with 
a  cross-bow — a  sad  business.  The  tree  stands 
yet  where  the  accident  occurred.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  country  now  are  fox-hunting, 
fishing,  shooting,  a  delightful  air,  mild  yet 
bracing,  favourable  for  man  and  plant,  a  fine 
field  for  naturalists,  and  the  occasional  excite- 
ment of  bugle-calls  and  rumbling  artillery  wag- 
gons and  flying  columns  from  Aldershot.  Out- 
side the  Park  you  may  meet  sometimes  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  small  advancing  army. 

Sir  William  Cope  also  owes  his  predecessor 
a  good  high  site,  commanding  views  which,  in 
the  eloquent  words  of  Kingsley,  rector  of  this 
parish— for  Bramshill  is  in  Eversley— look  out 
"  far  and  wide  from  its  eyrie  of  dark  Pines." 
The  windows  command  the  country  as  far  as 
Basingstoke,  and  the  high  ground  about  High- 
clere,  where  Sidon  Hill,  in  Lord  Carnarvon's 
Park,  overtops  all  other  earth  in  Hants,  and 
bears  timber  on  its  brow  too.  And  he  owes 
him  a  soil  so  well  suited  for  timber  that  fine 
Oaks  and  Sweet  Chestnuts,  and  the  best  Scotch 
Firs  in  England  flourish  in  the  Park  side  by 
side.  You  enter  the  Park  from  the  north-west, 
say  from  Reading,  by  a  long  double  avenue  of 
Oaks  which,  in  spite  of  the  sandy  soil,  must 
have  grown  into  handsome  timber  trees  very 
rapidly  if  Mr.  Hunt,  the  gardener,  is  correct  in 
saying  they  were  planted  in  the  lifetime  of  men 
still  surviving,  and  not  more  than  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago.  The  trunks  are  not  so  tall 
as  they  would  have  been  on  better  ground,  but 
they  are  good  "  sticks  of  timber,"  growing  fast 
and  beautifully  overarched  above,  the  branches 
interlacing  and  carrying  a  vigorous  growth  of 
foliage.  As  you  enter  this  mile  or  more  of 
avenue  there  is  a  young  Oak  plantation  on  the 
right  hand  which  was  blessed  at  the  planting 
by  Kingsley.  Mr.  Hunt  was  engaged  in  the 
work,  and  he  remembers    Kingsley  pulling  up 
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as  he  rode  along,  and  remarking  that  the  soil 
was  excellent  for  Oaks.  This  was  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  the  trees  by  their  rapid  growth  have 
proved  the  words  true. 

But  noble  as  the  specimen  Oaks  and  Chest- 
nuts are,  especially  the  Chestnuts  growing 
immediately  about  the  house,  the  Scotch  Firs 
are  the  pride  of  the  Park  and  its  most  remark- 
able ornament.  Charles  Kingsley,  a  great 
observer  of  Nature  and  a  good  geologist,  parti- 
cularly learned  as  to  the  Bagshot  Sand  forma- 
tion, speaks  of  "James  the  First's  gnarled  giants 
up  in  Bramshill  Park."  Mr.  Hunt  walked  with 
me  through  more  than  2  miles  of  Scotch  Firs 
till  the  boundary  of  Bramshill  was  reached, 
close  to  Eversley  Rectory.  Half  the  length  of 
this  road  passed  through  a  common  planted 
with  Firs,  Sir  William  Cope  being  now  the  only 
commoner,  I  believe.  In  the  Park  proper,  in  a 
porous  soil  watered  by  a  rivulet  which  rises  in 
the  high  ground  here,  and,  with  the  aid  of  spiings, 
feeds  the  lake,  there  are  some  capital  Silver  Firs, 
as  well  as  Oaks,  and  the  biggest  of  the  Scotch 
Firs.  We  measured  the  best  Oak  and  the  best 
Fir,  and  found  them  respectively  12  feet  10 
inches  and  9  feet  5  inches  round  their  trunks 
at  5  feet  from  the  ground.  One  of  the  "  gnarled 
giants  "  with  a  divided  trunk,  covered  with  large 
warts,  measures  10  feet  10  inches  ;  this  tree, 
however,  must  be  classed  with  abnormal  speci- 
mens. It  is  a  porous  soil  which  produces  these 
large  trees,  dark  in  colour  and  mixed  with 
rolled  gravel.  There  is  another  soil  well 
described  by  Mr.  Hunt  as  "  callous  soil,"  which 
is  not  nearly  so  good  for  timber,  because,  what- 
ever its  chemical  contents  may  be,  its  texture  is 
bad. 

It  is  a  traditional  belief  here  that  the  Scotch 
Fir  was  re-introduced  at  the  building  of  Brams- 
hill. But  "  whatever  may  have  been  the  date 
of  their  re-introduction,"  says  Kingsley,  "here 
they  are,  and  no  one  can  turn  them  out."  Some 
years  since  several  devastating  heath  fires 
broke  out  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sometimes 
encroached  on  the  Firs  of  Bramshill.  One 
occurred  during  divine  service  when  Kingsley, 
who  had  long  since  turned  the  empty  church  of 
Eversley  into  a  full  one,  was  in  the  pulpit.  He 
was  always  active  in  putting  out  the  fires,  and 
now  the  news  came  that  the  Firs  he  so  very 
much  admired  were  threatened.  Men  were 
needed.  It  was  a  case  of  emergency  similar  to 
that  when  sabbath-day  exertion  becomes  a  duty 
sanctioned  by  divine  authority.  The  Rector 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  and  when  mes- 
sengers arrived  at  the  church  in  hot  haste  to 
call  out  the  men,  we  are  told  that  he  left 
the  curate  to  finish  the  service  and  rushed  to 
the  scene  of  action,  taking  a  flying  leap  in  sur- 
plice, hood,  and  stole  over  the  churchyard 
palings.  Armed  with  a  billhook  and  divested 
of  his  ecclesiastical  attire  he  took  the  command 
of  the  army  of  beaters,  organised  them  well, 
and  resisting  the  fire  at  points  of  vantage,  he 
saved  the  Fir  woods. 

It  was  a  very  sad  aftair  the  shooting  of  the 
keeper,  and  all,  including  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, may  learn  thereform  to  avoid  the 
beginnings  of  evil.  If  that  bow  had  not  been 
strung  and  had  not  been  put  into  the  reverend 
prelate's  hands — which  we  may  hope  were 
clumsy  at  using  such  tools— the  poor  fellow 
would  not  have  been  bowled  over  in  the  place 
of  the  buck.  The  archbishop  was  Kingsley's 
ancestor,  and  he  tells  the  story  as  such  stories 
should  be  told,  with  sympathy  and  without  a 
sneer.  He  says,  "  I  went  the  other  day  to 
Bramshill  Park,  the  home  of  the  Seigneur 
dit pays  here — Sir  John  Cope,  and  there  I  saw 
the  very  tree  where  an  ancestor  of  mine,  Arch- 
bishop Abbott,  in  James  I.'s  time,  shot  the 
keeper  by  accident  !  I  could  fancy  the  noble 
old  man,  very  different  then  from  his  picture  as 
it  hangs  in  the  dining-room  at  Chelsea.  I 
could   fancy  the   deer  sweeping    by,   and   the 


rattle  of  the  cross-bow,  and  the  white  splinters 
sparkling  off  the  fatal  tree  as  the  bolt  glanced 
and  turned,  and  then  the  death  shriek  and  the 
stagger,  and  the  heavy  fall  of  the  sturdy  forester, 
and  the  bow  dropping  from  the  old  man's 
hands,  and  the  blood  sinking  from  his  heart  in 
one  chilling  rush,  and  his  glorious  features 
collapsing  into  that  look  of  changeless  and  rigid 
sorrow  which  haunted  me  in  the  portrait  upon 
the  wall  in  childhood.  He  never  smiled  again  ! 
As  I  sat  under  the  tree,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
solemn  and  remorseful  moan  in  the  long 
branches,  mixed  with  an  airy  whisper  of  the 
lighter  leaves  that  told  of  present  as  well  as 
past." 

The  size  of  a  great  tree  and  the  space  re- 
quired for  its  growth  lends  it  an  interest  such 
as  the  large  animals  inspire  compared  with  the 
small  ones.  I  remember  how  my  heart  fluttered 
when  I  shot  my  first  hare.  I  saw  her  on  her 
form  and  drew  near  to  put  her  up  so  as  to  shoot 
her  honourably  when  running.  Thump,  thump, 
and  I  dare  say  it  would  thump  now  as  badly  or 
worse  at  an  elephant  or  any  big  creature  with 
tusks  or  horns,  that  might  run  in  the  wrong 
direction— not  away  !  The  tree  falls  with  a 
solemn  sound,  but  not  so  the  grass  before  the 
scythe.  And  so,  at  the  birth  of  plants  the  lesser 
tribes  spring  into  being  unnoticed,  but  we  look 
upon  the  youth  of  the  giant  races  with  some 
such  respect  as  President  Garfield  felt  for  a  boy. 
He  had  sprung  from  the  ranks  himself,  and  he 
said  he  never  met  a  boy  but  he  felt  inclined  to 
doff  his  hat  to  him.  There  were  such  "grand 
possibilities,"  he  said,  in  every  boy  !  The  same 
idea  occurs  in  the  reference  to  the  "village 
Hampdens  "  and  the  "  mute,  inglorious  Miltons," 
in  Gray's  Elegy.  All  young  trees  inspire  in- 
terest from  the  "  possibilities  "  bound  up  in  them. 
What  will  be  their  fate  and  the  long  story  of 
their  maturity  and  age  ?  But  self-sown  trees  are 
particularly  interesting  because  pigs  and  the 
several  consumers  of  acorns  and  other  seeds  of 
trees,  and  civilisation  have  rendered  them  com- 
paratively rare. 

There  is  no  space  left  in  our  highly  cultivated 
woods  for  self-sown  trees  ;  but  here  and  there 
especially  within  sound  of  the  guns  of  Alder- 
shot,  in  the  sandy  tracts  of  West  Surrey  and 
neighbouring  counties,  self-sown  Firs  do  spring 
wild  upon  the  waste.  Kingsley  exclaims,  after 
pointing  out  that  from  the  Acacia  on  his  lawn 
you  get  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Fir  forests  and 
moors  of  which  five-sixths  of  his  parish  con- 
sisted— "  Those  delicious  self-sown  Firs  !  " 

Devout  man  as  the  observant,  active,  vigorous 
Charles  Kingsley  was,  poet  and  novelist,  yet 
best  of  husbands  and  best  of  parsons,  you 
might  take  him  sometimes  for  an  arboriculturist. 
He  says  elsewhere,  "  In  countless  thousands  the 
winged  seeds  float  down  the  south-west  gales 
from  the  older  trees,  and  every  seed  which  falls 
takes  root  in  ground  which,  however  unable  to 
bear  broad-leaved  trees,  is  ready  by  long  rest 
for  the  seeds  of  the  needle-leaved  ones.  Thou- 
sands perish  yearly,  but  the  eastward  march, 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  is  sure  and  steady.  As 
you  stand  upon  some  eminence,  you  see, 
stretching  to  the  eastward  of  each  tract  of  older 
trees,  a  long  cloud  of  younger  ones,  like  a  great 
comet's  tail.  Truly  beautiful— grand,  indeed, 
to  me  it  is  — to  see  young  live  Nature 
thus  carrying  on  a  great  savage  process 
in  the  heart  of  this  old  and  seemingly 
all-artificial  English  land  ;  and  reproducing 
here,  as  surely  as  in  the  Australian  bush,  a 
native  forest,  careless  of  mankind."  Yes,  "  beau- 
tiful "  !  The  phenomenon  is  here  well  described, 
but  it  becomes  rare  now,  for  Nature's  way  is 
not  the  most  profitable,  and  even  in  the  Scotch 
forests  the  "  eastward  march  "  of  self-sown  Firs 
and  their  advance  up  the  mountain  sides,  self- 
sheltered  as  well  as  self-sown,  are  sights  of 
interest  which  have  given  place  to  extensive 
artificial  planting. 


The  enclosed  common  between  Bramshill 
Park  and  Eversley  is  well  planted  with  self- 
sown  Scotch  Firs  in  the  most  vigorous  health, 
and  of  the  deepest,  richest  hues.  The  land  is 
enclosed,  and  the  young  trees  have  not  expe- 
rienced those  troubles  of  an  untoward  youth 
which  afflict  them  on  common  or  pastured 
ground,  where  Kingsley  describes  them  as 
"  Nibbled  off  by  hares,  trodden  down  by  cattle, 
cut  down  by  turf-parers,  seeing  hundreds  of 
their  brethren  cut  up  and  carried  off  in  the 
turf-fuel,  they  are  as  gnarled  and  stubbed  near 
the  ground  as  an  old  Thorn  bush  in  a  pasture. 
But  they  have  conquered  at  last,  and  are  grow- 
ing away,  iS  inches  a-year,  with  fair  green 
brushes  silver-tipped,  reclothing  the  wilderness 
with  a  vegetation  which  it  has  not  seen  for— how 
many  thousand  years  ?"  This  refers  to  modern 
explorations,  showing  that  the  Scotch  Fir  was 
indigenous  to  England  in  the  Geologic  Period, 
before  the  present  settlement  of  the  land 
obtained.  He  adds  on  this  subject,  "  For  when 
last  the  Scotch  Fir  was  indigenous  to  England, 
and,  mixed  with  the  Larch,  stretched  in  one 
vast  forest  from  Norfolk  into  Wales,  England 
was  not  as  it  is  now  ;  Snowdon  was,  it  may  be, 
15,000  feet  in  height,  and  from  the  edges  of  its 
glaciers  the  marmot  and  the  musk  ox,  the  elk 
and  the  bear,  wandered  down  into  the  lowlands, 
and  the  hyena  and  the  lion  dwelt  in  these  caves, 
where  fox  and  badger  now  only  abide.  And 
how  did  the  Scotch  Fir  die  out  ?"  Changes  of 
climate  and  sinkings  and  uprisings  of  the  land. 
The  Firs  may  have  been  frozen  in  an  "  Age  of 
Ice,"  or  at  some  interval  of  tropical  heat  they 
and  the  musk  oxen  may  have  perspired  to  death 
together.  In  any  case,  the  Scotch  Firs  vanished, 
and  in  this  part  of  the  country  they  are  tradi- 
tionally held  to  have  been  reintroduced  at 
Bramshill.  H.  E. 


PINE-APPLES. 

The  group  of  Pines  as  given  in  our  illustration 
(fig.  62),  were  grown  by  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  gardener 
to  Earl  Fortescue,  Castle  Hill,  South  Molton, 
Devon,  the  twelve  fruits  weighing  90J  lb.,  and 
averaging  over  7J  lb.  each.  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  our  readers  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  collection  of  fourteen 
Smooth  Cayenne  Tines  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  at 
South  Kensington  on  July  25  last,  and  weighing 
collectively  104  lb.  8  oz.,  the  fruits  being  considered 
remarkable  examples  of  cultural  skill  by  all  who  saw 
them— the  symmetry  of  the  fruits,  their  well-developed 
pips,  and  handsome  and  proportionate  crown,  being 
their  most  conspicuous  points  in  the  eyes  of  fruit 
growers. 


\Mm 
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MASDEVALLIA  ERYTHROCH.ETE,  ,;.  sj,.* 
A  NEW  Saccilabiata,  imported  in  very  small  num- 
bers from  Central  America  by  Mr.  F.  Sander.  I: 
stands  near  Masdevallia  lloulteana,  but  it  is  larger. 
The  narrow  leaves  exceed  even  1  foot  in  length, 
and  reach  j  inch  in  width.  The  peduncles  are 
ascending,  4  inches  high,  with  numerous  sheaths. 
The  flower  exceeds  that  of  Masdevallia  lloutteana, 
whose  long  reddish-purple  tails  it  bears.  The  bodies 
of  the  sepals  are  while  and  light  yellow,  which  makes 
an  elegant  contrast  to  the  tails.  There  are  no  such 
purple  dots  as  are  found  in  Masdevallia  lloutteana. 
The  sepals  are  covered  inside  over  and  over  with 
slyliform  processes.     The  fasciale  narrow   lip  is   as- 


Mtudmallia  trythmchmtt,  n.  sp .—  AIT.  Masdevallia: Hout- 
teanaj  :  fullis  cuneato-ligulatis  acuiis  pedalibiu  :  pcdiuicuLi 
ascendent!  breviusculo  multivagioaro  ;  sepalorum  caudis  elon- 
galis;  sepalo  imparl  brcvi,  sepalis  omnibus  semioblongo-tri- 
angulis  intus  hispidis  ;  lepalis  ligulalis  acuiis  liivalvibus.  inter 
valvas,  muncatls,  labclli  lacinlis  lateialibus  angulatis,  lacinia 
mediana  oblongo  >accala  apice  ascendente,  multidenticulata. 
dentibus  lateralibus  intus  lamelligeris,  carinis  longitudinalibus 
terms;  columna  apice  dcnliculau.  J£x  Am.  Ccntr.  imp.  cl. 
Sander,   ft.  G.  Rch/y  /". 
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cending  at  its  top. 
Rchb.  f. 


It  will  prove  very  lovely.  H,  G. 


Curcuma  sumatrana,  Mi<i* 

This  is  a  very  showy  species,  which  is  likely  to  prove 
useful  for  decorative  purposes.  It  has  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Curtis  from  Sumatra  into  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nurseries,  and  it  is  to  their  kindness  that  the  Kew 
herbarium  is  indebted  for  a  specimen. 

The  leaves  have  dark  violet-purple  petioles  about 
6  inches  long,  minutely  puberulous,  and  bright  green, 
elliptic  blades,  9  inches  long  by  \\  inches  in  breadth. 
Peduncle  about  2  inches  long,  glabrous,  deep  red. 
Spike  about  6  inches  long,  bracts  large  and  broad,  of 
a  vivid  deep  orange- red,  verging  on  crimson,  puberul- 
ous on  both  sides,  the  edges  of  the  lower  half  of  each 
bract  are  adnate  partly  to  the  peduncle  and  partly  to 
the  bases  of  the  two  bracts  next  above,  so  as  to  form 
a  series  of  pockets,  in  which  the  flowers  are  seated  ; 
the  free  part  of  the  bracts  is  broadly  elliptic-ovate 
obtuse.     Flowers  yellow.    -V.  E.  Bro-wn,  Km. 


corrections  and  additions,  will  be  given  in  my  contri- 
butions towards  the  knowledge  of  the  Burmese 
flora."  The  description  of  this  Orchid  I  fail  to  find 
among  his  "  contributions,"  therefore  it  is  probable 
that  the  description  here  given  of  it  is  the  first  that 
has  been  published.  In  the  Kew  Herbarium  I  find  a 
specimen  of  this  plant  from  Penang  (Maingay,  1601, 
Liparis  sp.).  It  is  well  distinguished  from  the  other 
Indian  species  by  the  form  of  the  labellum,  which  is 
distinctly  trilobed  in  front  (a  character  which  leads 
me  to  believe  it  to  be  the  M.  trilobulata  of  Kurz),  and 
merely  sessile  and  cordate  at  the  base,  the  auricles  not 
being  prolonged  (as  in  many  of  the  species)  beyond 
the  back  of  the  short  column. 

Plant  6—12  inches  high  ;  stem  with  about  three 
strongly  tricarinate  green  sheaths  at  base,  and  four  or 
five  subdistichous  elliptic  or  elliptic-lanceolate  light 
green  leaves,  4.J — 6  inches  long,  2 — 2\  inches  broad 
(smaller  in  juvenile  plants),  5—7  nerved,  petioles 
broad  and  sheathing  throughout  their  length,  strongly 
5-keeled  on  the  back  by  the  decurrent  nerves  of  the 


NOTES    FROM    A   LANCASHIRE 
GARDEN. 

Sept.  16. — "The  pleasant  time  is  well-nigh  done,' 
so  far  as  the  garden  is  concerned.  The  Golden-rods 
and  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  almost  in  flower,  and 
there  is  already  the  sharp  feeling  in  the  morning  air 
which  says  that  summer  is  all  but  over.  What  a  dis- 
appointing season  it  has  been  !  It  is  all  very  well  to 
have  the  mildest  of  winters,  but  if  a  late  frost  catches 
all  the  fruit  blossom,  and  a  wet  ungenial  summer 
damps  off  or  holds  back  our  flowers,  it  would  seem 
that  an  old-fashioned  winter  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Our  Apples  are  a  dead  failure,  and  as  for  Pears  I 
doubt  whether  I  can  find  a  hundred  in  the  whole  gar- 
den, and  of  these  Jargonelles  are  the  only  tolerable 
specimens.  We  have  no  Plums  ;  our  few  Apricots 
sternly  refused  to  ripen,  and  a  dozen  Peaches 
were  scarcely  worth  making  into  a  very  moderate 
tart.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Straw- 


FlG.    62.  — PINES   CROWN    AT   CAS1LE   HILL,    NORTH   DEVON.      (SEE   P.    392.) 


MlCROSTYLIS  TRILOBULATA,  Kurz. 

A  good  living  plant  of  what  I  take  to  be  this 
species,  has  recently  been  sent  to  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  E.  S.  Berkeley,  who  brought 
it  from  the  Andaman  Islands. 

I  can  find  no  reference  to  any  description  of  this 
plant,  nor  are  there  any  specimens  of  it  in  the  Kew  Her- 
barium under  the  above  name,  yet  I  have  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  species  mentioned  by  name  only  as 
Microstylis  trilobulata  by  Kurz  in  his  Report  on  the 
Vegetation  of  the  Andaman  Islands  (1868),  Appen- 
dix B.,  p.  xix.  On  p.  20  of  this  report  is  the  state- 
ment that  "Appendix  C.  contains  the  descriptions  of 
the  apparently  new  species  gathered  by  me  on  these 
islands."  Unfortunately  this  "  Appendix  C."  was 
never  published,  since  in  Mr.  Kurz's  second  report 
on  these  islands,  dated  1870,  under  Appendix  A.  we 
find  the  following  foot-note  : — "Appendix  C,  contain- 
ing the  descriptions  of  the  apparently  new  species,  is 
also  here  omitted.     These  descriptions,  and  also  the 

*  Curcuma  sumatratui,  Miq.,  Flor.  Ind.  Bat.,  Supplement, 
p.  615. 


lamina  (these  keels  are  not  seen  in  the  dried  speci- 
mens). Flower-stem  terete,  with  seven  narrowly 
winged  angles,  light  green.  Raceme  rather  dense, 
2 — 3  inches  long,  \  inch  in  diameter  ;  bracts  (of 
which  there  are  a  few  distant  barren  ones  on  the 
flower-stem),  lanceolate-subulate,  2 — 3  lines  long, 
adpressedly  reflexed,  light  green.  Ovary  subsessile, 
slightly  recurving,  very  narrowly  six-winged,  J  inch 
long,  green  or  brownish  tinted.  Perianth  2  lines  in 
diameter,  of  a  dull  brownish-purple  tint  ;  the  odd 
sepal  oblong  obtuse,  with  strongly  reflexed  margins, 
lateral  sepals  broadly  elliptic-oblong  obtuse,  slightly 
twisted,  so  that  they  are  turned  edge-ways  to  the 
column  ;  petals  rather  shorter  than  the  sepals,  narrow, 
linear,  with  reflexed  margins  ;  labellum  sessile,  cor- 
date at  base,  the  auricles  not  prolonged  behind  the 
column,  apex  3-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  or  tooth  much 
longer  than  the  lateral  lobes,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse, 
fleshy,  disc  of  the  lip  excavated  in  front  of  the 
column. 

Andaman  Islands  (Lieut.-Colonel  Berkeley) ;  Pe- 
nang, in  the  jungle  among  brushwood  (Maingay, 
1601) ;  Herb.  Kew.  N,  E.  Brown,  Kew. 


berries  have  been  exceptionally  fine,  and  Gooseberries 
exceptionally  abundant,  nor  were  we  teased  as  much 
as  usual  with  that  disagreeable  visitor,  the  Gooseberry 
caterpillar.  I  think  the  reason  of  this  may  be  that 
we  strenuously  dug  lime  into  all  the  soil  under  the 
Gooseberry  bushes. 

Our  Peach-house  has  done  well,  and  so  have  the 
vineries,  but  the  bunches  are  hardly  so  fine  as  they 
should  be,  and  I  must  renew  the  border.  At  this 
moment,  too,  the  Grapes  are  suffering  from  a  plague 
of  wasps  and  big  black  flies.  It  is  in  vain  that  I 
tempt  them  with  the  most  appetising  bottles  of 
sugared  beer,  they  evidently  prefer  the  Grapes.  I 
am  swathing  up  some  of  the  bunches  in  muslin,  but 
I  can  hardly  do  this  to  all.  The  last  resource  seems 
to  be  to  place  Tomato  plants  in  the  vineries,  as  I 
hear  that  wasps  have  an  inveterate  objection  to 
Tomatos.  I'm  sure  I  hope  it  is  so  ;  as  for  finding  the 
wasps'  nest,  which  is  naturally  the  sovereign  remedy, 
we  are  hopeless.  We  have  searched  every  bank  and 
hedge,  and  all  in  vain. 

Before  passing  away  from  fruits  to  flowers,  I  wish 
to  mention  one  delightful   little  fruit  which  I  have 
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grown  and  lasted  for  the  first  time— the  berry  of  the 
Eugenia  Ugni.  If  it  were  only  a  little  larger— it  is 
about  the  size  of  a  very  large  black  Currant— and  3 
little  harder,  it  would  be  well  worth  growing.  As  it 
is,  I  intend  to  have  plants  enough  to  supply  several 
dishes  next  summer.  It  has  a  curious  aromatic 
flavour,  something  like  a  Strawberry,  something  like 
a  black  Currant,  something  unlike  everything  but 
itself. 

The  first  effect,  as  one  now  enters  the  walled 
garden,  is  rather  melancholy.  The  late  cold  winters 
all  but  destroyed  our  beautiful  pink-blossomed  Arbu- 
tus, which  stood  by  the  garden  door.  I  determined 
to  cut  it  down,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  branches 
might  break  out  again,  but  this  they  have  obstinately 
refused  to  do,  and  the  little  quivering  life  at  the  roots, 
where  a  few  small  shoots  may  be  seen,  gives  me  but 
little  hope  that  this  Arbutus  will  ever  really  recover. 

At  this  moment  the  gayest  beds  I  have  are  where 
the  white  Japanese  Anemone  throws  up  its  delicate 
blossoms,  where  the  Cardinal  flower  flames  upward 
from  its  bronzed  foliage,  and  where  the  Clematis 
Jackmanni  twines  a  thousand  purple  blooms  around 
its  supporting  withies.  Then  on  the  mixed  herba- 
ceous borders  the  Fuchsia  is  in  great  beauty,  and  the 
Rudbeckia,  the  Tradescantia,  and  many  more. 
Along  the  grass  walk  the  Hollyhocks  are  standing 
tall  and  encrusted  over  with  tufts  of  rose  or  sulphur 
or  maroon,  though  the  sunflowers  have  been  a  failure. 
Still,  after  all,  the  herbaceous  borders  have  passed 
their  best,  and,  as  Hartley  Coleridge  says  of  this 
season  of  the  year — 

"  Large  flowers  blaze  out  at  intervals  forlorn." 

My  Roses  have  done  rather  well  this  year,  in  spite 
of  the  rain,  and  ihere  is  one  little  Rose  which  has 
interested  me  a  good  deal.  It  was  given  to  me  a  year 
or  two  ago,  and  has  this  year  flowered.  The  flower 
is  a  small  pink  single  flower,  and  in  its  general  look 
and  habit  the  plant  looks  rather  like  a  very  minute 
single  Paony  ;  there  are  hardly  any  thorns,  and  the 
foliage  is  peculiar.  I  was  told  it  was  "the  Rose  de 
Marie,"  and  then  that  it  was  "the  Rose  of  May." 
Now  the  only  place  where  I  had  ever  seen  it  was  at  a 
wonderful  old  abbey  in  Shropshire,  and  I  had  some 
faint  remembrance  of  a  poem  by  either  William  or 
Mary  Howitt  describing  "  the  Rose  of  May  "  as 
scarcely  to  be  found  except  among  the  old  abbeys  of 
England.  However,  I  sent  up  some  blossoms  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Cardenas'  Chronicle,  and  he  kindly 
tells  me  that  it  is  Rosa  Carolina,  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  an  allied  form  is  called  Rose 
de  Mai  or  Rosa  maialis.  But  with  the  Carolina  Rose 
there  is  (to  me  at  least)  a  more  tender  association 
than  with  even  the  Rose  of  May.  I  suppose  there 
are  still  some  ol  us  who  remember  the  touching  story 
of  Nina  in  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  "  Dred,"  and  how, 
when  she  went  South  to  visit  at  the  home  of  her 
betrothed,  the  negro  slaves  all  pressed  round  to  well 
come  her,  and  sung  in  chorus — 

"  O,  de  North  Carolina  Rose  I 
O,  de  North  Carolina  Rose  1 
O,  plant  by  our  verandah 
De  North  Carolina  Rose  I 

Nor  can  we  quite  forget  that  this  never  came  about, 
and  that  later  on  the  refrain  could  only  be — 

"  Weep,  for  the  Rose  is  withered  I 
The  North  Carolina  Rose." 

The  Japanese  Rose  (R.  rugose),  with  its  wonderful 
large  berries,  has  done  very  well  this  year  ;  indeed, 
it  is  the  only  standard  I  now  have  which  looks 
thoroughly  healthy.  I  intend  to  give  up  standards 
altogether.  On  the  other  hand  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend the  pretty  old-fashioned  pink  monthly  Rose 
pegged  down  with  blue  Lobelias  in  between. 

Annuals,  Zinnias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  others, 
have  failed  with  me  this  year,  and  a  bed  of  Dianthus 
Heddewigii,  which  the  late  Miss  Hope,  of  Wardie, 
strongly  recommended,  was  most  disappointing— the 
plants  looked  weedy,  and  the  flowers  were  ineffective  ; 
however,  this,' of  course,  may  be  the  fault  of  the  seed. 
Foxgloves  have  been  magnificent,  beautiful  mottled 
fellows,  covered  with  blossom,  and  standing  more  than 
7  feet  high.  The  Ralmias,  too,  have  never  done 
better,  nor  the  alpine  Rhododendrons. 

For  the  house  nothing  is  now  so  beautiful,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  as  the  Vallota  purpurea,  with  its  intense 
and  brilliant  red  ;  and  then  we  have  just  had  in  the 
hall  a  large  pot  of  Hedychium  Gardnerianum  with 
several  large  scented  spikes,  and  when  this  Hedychium 
is  nut  of  flower  it  is  worth  looking  at,  for  the  seeds 
take  bullunt  cuiuur,  and  appear  lu  vie  in  bcauiy  with 
Ihv  flowers  themselves.   //, 


FURTHER  NOTES  FROM  SYON. 

FRUIT. 
Continuing  our  remarks  upon  this  fine  garden 
from  p.  361   of  our  last  number,  we  propose  in  the 
first  place  to  notice  one  or  two  points  of  interest  in 
the  Iruit-houses.     Syon  is  an  early  forcing  establish- 
ment, and  therefore  the  autumn  is  not  the  best  time 
to  see  the  finest  display  of  fruits.     But  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  early  forcing,  and  who 
know  the  care  and   skill  required  to  keep  Vines,  as 
indeed  all  other  fruit  trees,  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
year  after  year,  cannot  help  being  interested  in  Mr. 
Woodbridge's  plan  of  procedure.     Here  are  eleven 
houses  in  one  range,  every  one  of  which  contains  sub- 
jects requiring  different  treatment.     Vines  that  are  to 
be   forced   early  are   fast   ripening   their  wood,   the 
health  and  cleanliness  of  their  foliage  affording  the 
best  proof  that  the  work  of  maturation  is  satisfactorily 
going  on.    In  another  division  renovation  is  the  order 
of  the  day  ;  the  Vines  have  been  lifted  and  a  new 
border  made  outside,  and  this  has  been  accomplished 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  leaf.     Mr.  Woodbridge 
considers  August  the  best  month  in  the  year  to  carry 
out  operations  of  this  nature  with  early  Vines.     The 
Muscat-houses   are    being    gradually    renewed    with 
young  Vines,  which  are  remarkable  for  that  medium 
stamp  of  growth  which  brings  fertility  in  its  wake,  as 
well  as  symmetry  of  bunch  and  high  colour.   Alnwick 
Seedling,  which  is  somewhat  shy  to  set,  is  well  done 
at  Syon,  the  secret  of  success  being  that  the  Vine  has 
been  grown  in  a  Muscat  temperature.     The  bunches 
are  of  medium  size,  perfect  in  form,  and  as  black  as 
Sloes.     In    the   fruit    line,  however,   we   were  more 
struck  with  the  crops  of  Figs  than  anything  else.  The 
trees  have  been  bearing  all  the  season,  and  are  still 
swarming  with  fruits  in  various  stages,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  are  being  rested  and  will  have  to  be 
forced  again  early  next  season.     The  favourite  varie- 
ties are  Brown  Turkey  and  White  Ischia,  which  we 
are  sure  will  be  superseded  by  that  grand  new  variety, 
Negro  Largo,  the   best   F"ig  in   cultivation  and  the 
highest  flavoured.     The  late  crops  of  Melons  are  very 
fine  for  this  season,  or,  indeed,  any  season,  and  will 
come  in  about  the  end  of  next  month  or  the  beginning 
of  November.     In  this  division  we  noticed  a  stock  of 
well-grown  Calanthes. 

The  Tropical  House  Vinery.— This  is  the  title 
of  a  large  lofty  vinery  which  was  formerly  employed 
as  a  tropical  house,  hence  its  name.  It  is  in  two 
divisions.  In  the  first  one  there  are  good  Lady 
Downe's,  Black  Alicante,  and  Mrs.  Pince's  Black 
Muscat  Grapes,  the  former  very  fine  in  berry,  as  well 
as  in  colour.  The  second  division  is  planted  with 
young  Vines  of  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  with  pot  Vines  growing  between  them. 

The  Banana  House.— The  splendid  accommo- 
dation afforded  at  Syon  for  growing  these  noble  leaved 
plants  enables  Mr.  Woodbridge  to  grow  and  fruit 
them  to  perfection,  and  to  have  a  good  succession  of 
plants  coming  forward  in  the  order  of  rotation.  In 
the  same  house  the  Vanilla  is  in  fine  health,  and 
fruiting  remarkably  freely.  Its  roots  are  confined  in 
a  narrow  border,  but  as  roots  are  freely  produced  up 
the  stems  the  great  point  is  to  maintain  a  tropical 
heat  and  plenty  of  moisture. 


PLANTS. 
The  show  of  greenhouse  plants  is  of  an  unusual 
character  for  the  season.  They  consist  of  decorative 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
and  Celosia  compacta,  Crimson  Superb.  Such  a 
show  of  the  decorative  section  of  Pelargoniums  in 
September  is  novel  ;  we  do  not  say  the  same  has  not 
been  done  elsewhere,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  display  of 
those  flowers  in  September  is  rather  the  exception 
than  the  rule.  Four  different  batches  are  flowered  at 
Syon  every  season,  the  latest  one  being  the  most 
useful  of  all.  Such  varieties  as  Captain  Raikes, 
Blanche,  Dr.  Andrews,  and  Salmon  Queen,  afford 
very  gay  material  for  a  show  house,  and  they  are  no 
less  useful  as  cut  flowers.  We  noticed  a  fine  stock  of 
Begonia  insignis  coming  forward  for  winter  flowering, 
but  the  great  attraction  in  the  cool  plant  department 
is  Mr.  Woodbridge's  strain  of  Celosia  referred  to 
above.  The  plants  are  of  uniform  height,  dwarf 
bushes,  grown  in  48-sized  pots,  and  produce  their 
rich  crimson  feathery  plumes  in  regular  conical  form, 
and  so  thickly  that  no  prettier  objects  could  be 
imagined  for  the  dinner- table  or  other  purposes  of 


furnishing.     The  plants  have  a  very  brilliant  effect  by 
gaslight. 

Orchids  and  Stove  Plants.— These  are  grown 
in  a  range  similar  to  that  in  which  the  cool 
plants  are  grown,  but  furnished  with  additional 
appliances  for  giving  the  necessary  heat  and  moisture. 
The  Orchids  consist  chiefly  of  useful  subjects,  such  as 
Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums,  Caltleyas,  Calogyne 
cristata,  of  which  there  is  a  good  healthy  stock  ; 
Aerides,  Vandas,  Dendrobiums,  Cypripediums,  and 
others.  Anthunums  are  also  prominent  in  the  collec- 
tion. Of  miscellaneous  subjects  we  find  these  vary  a 
good  deal  as  regards  the  number  that  are  grown.  If 
Mr.  Woodbridge  is  anything,  he  is  practical.  He 
calls  his  houses  "  workshops,"  and  they  are  fitted  up 
rather  to  facilitate  work  than  to  look  as  mere  orna- 
ments. Upon  the  same  principle,  plants  are  grown 
in  quantities  according  to  their  usefulness.  We  have 
never  seen  a  finer  stock  of  Hymenocallis  macro- 
stephana  than  those  at  Syon  ;  they  are  large  bulbs, 
with  broad  shining  leaves,  and  the  vigour  of  one  or 
two  plants  in  bloom  gives  one  an  idea  of  what  the 
sight  will  be  when  the  whole  collection  is  in  flower. 
The  flowers  are  beautifully  scented,  and  they  are  used 
singly  at  Syon  for  filling  small  glasses.  They  have 
also  a  bold  effect  when  the  flower-spikes  are  cut  in 
their  entirety  and  put  in  glasses  of  medium  height  in 
sitting-rooms  accompanied  with  a  few  sprays  of  Ferns. 
We  were  much  struck  with  a  plant  of  Stephanotis 
floribunda  in  flower,  the  rich  fragrance  of  its  blossoms 
being  an  unexpected  pleasure  at  this  late  period  of  the 
year.  In  the  same  house  Dipladenia  boliviensis  is 
quite  a  show  of  flowers  ;  the  plant  is  trained  near  to 
the  light,  and  flowers  continuously  for  months 
together.  Dipladenia  Brearleyana  has  been  in  flower 
since  May,  and  the  blooms  even  now  show  no  signs 
of  falling  off  in  size,  substance  or  colour.  The  plant 
is  rooting  out  into  a  bed  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse, 
and  as  many  as  ten  dozen  flowers  have  been  gathered 
from  it  at  a  time.  At  the  front  of  this  house  we 
noticed  a  bed  of  Gardenias,  and  elsewhere  ?.  very  fine 
stock  of  Cycas  circinalis,  grown  in  io-inch  pots  for 
furnishing. 

Plants  for  Furnishing.— These  fill  several 
houses  in  the  botanic  garden,  and  consist  of  Palms, 
Drachmas,  Aralias,  Pandanads,  and  Ferns.  Of  the 
latter  a  whole  house  is  filled  with  large  plants  for 
cutting.  Mr.  Woodbridge  raises  all  the  young  stock 
from  spores,  and  has  always  a  large  supply  on  hand 
to  meet  emergencies.  Thousands  of  winter-flowering 
plants  are  grown  besides,  including  Primulas,  Cine- 
rarias, Cyclamens,  bulbs  of  sorts,  Heliotropes,  Mig- 
nonette, Chrysanthemums,  and  numerous  other  subjects 
of  a  useful  and  decorative  character. 

Cunonia  capensis.—  The  plant  of  this  now  in 
flower  at  Syon  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
this  country.  It  bears  numerous  white  flowers  after 
the  form  of  the  Bottle-brush,  and  has  beautifully  cut 
leaves,  which  renders  it  a  striking  and  ornamental 
plant  for  the  conservatory,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
space  to  grow  it  to  a  good  size. 

Clethra  arrorea.— Another  conspicuous  plant 
at  Syon  is  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  tree.  It  has  attained 
the  dimensions  of  a  large  bush,  and  has  been  bearing 
numbers  of  its  striking  white  flowers  since  early  in 
August.  It  is  a  plant  that  should  be  freely  grown 
among  Camellias  in  large  plant  structures. 

Aristolociiia  ornitiiocephala.  —This  remark- 
able plant  is  bearing  a  profusion  of  its  bird-like 
flowers  almost  the  colour  of  a  partridge.  It  is  not 
unlike  the  pitcher  of  a  Nepenthes  with  wings,  the 
dark  veins  and  spots  giving  the  flowers  a  very  singular 
appearance.  The  plant  is  trained  as  a  creeper  in  one 
of  the  warm  divisions  of  the  conservatory. 

Kiiodochiton  voluiiile.— This  charming  creeper 
is  also  in  flower  in  a  cool  division  of  the  conservatory. 
The  shoots  hang  gracefully  from  the  roof,  nearly 
3  yards  in  length,  and  are  studded  with  beautiful 
purplish-mauve  flowers. 

The  Rose-house.— The  management  of  the  Rose- 
house  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  features  at  Syon, 
The  Roses  are  planted  in  an  outside  border  like  Vines 
and  trained  up  the  wires  as  Vines  are.  The  strong 
growing  varieties,  such  as  Marshal  Niel,  Gloire  de 
i  lijon,  and  Cheshunt  1  lybrid,  are  planted  at  their  base 
with  such  kinds  as  Lamarque,  Alba  rosea,  and  Madame 
Margottin,  leaving  not  an  inch  of  space  that  is  not 
covered  with  leaves  and  flowers  during  the  growing 
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season.     This  house  is  also  used   for  storing  Azaleas 
and  Camellias  in  winter. 

The  Victoria  Regia-house,  where  the  great 
Lily  was  formerly  grown,  is  now  tilled  with  a  stock  of 
Pelargoniums  for  autumn  flowering,  including  that 
charming  pink  variety  Gloire  d'Orleans,  which,  we 
believe,  was  first  brought  into  prominent  notice  by 
Mr.  Barron,  of  Chiswick,  also  a  healthy  collection  of 
Azaleas  and  Lapagerias,  the  red  and  white  varieties. 


GARDENING  IN  EGYPT  UNDER 
THE  THARAOHS. 
We  [Land]  take  the  following  sketch  from  the  Rev. 
F.  Barham  Zincke's  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the 

Khedive:  — 

"That  horticulture  was  a  favourite  occupation  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  is  shown  abundantly  by  their 
sculptures  and  paintings.  Representations  of  gardens 
are  so  common  that  we  may  infer  that  no  residence  of 
any  pretensions  was  considered  complete  without  them. 
We  even  see  that  rare  and  interesting  plants,  brought 
from  Asia  and  Ethiopia,  each  with  a  ball  of  earth  about 
the  roots  carefully  secured  with  matting,  formed  at  times 
pan  of  the  royal  tribute.  The  very  Lotus,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  among  flowers  the  symbol  of  Pharaohonic 
Egypt,  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  importation  from 
India.  In  this  matter,  as  in  every  other  respect,  the 
country  has  sadly  retrograded. 

■ '  Their  style  of  gardening  was  stiff  and  formal. 
Straight  lines  were  much  affected  ;  angles  did  not  dis- 
please. Basins  or  ponds  of  water  were  dt  rigiieur. 
Every  plant  or  tree  was  carefully  trimmed  and  trained. 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  This  was  all  settled 
for  them  by  the  aspects  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  the  cha- 
racter of  their  religion,  and  their  general  manners  and 
customs.  As  is  the  case  among  modern  Orientals, 
flowers  were  not  so  much  valued  for  their  form  and  colour 
as  for  their  odour.  The  European  of  to-day,  as  he  looks 
on  the  painted  or  sculptured  representations  of  Egyptian 
gardens  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  at  which  date 
his  own  ancestors  were  living  in  caves,  from  which  their 
ancestors  had  expelled  races  of  animals  now  extinct, 
finds  that,  notwithstanding  the  barbarism  of  his  ancestors 
and  the  recentness  of  his  civilisation,  there  have  come  to 
be  reproduced  in  himself  ideas  and  sentiments  which 
were  giving  grace  and  finish  to  the  highly-organised 
society  which  had  been  established  then— no  one  knows 
for  how  long  a  period — on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  At  all 
events,  he  beholds  in  these  Egyptian  gardens  a  curious 
instance  of  an  instructive  similarity  between  the  two,  for 
he  sees  that  the  Egyptian  of  that  day,  just  like  the 
Englishman  of  to-day,  took  pleasure  in  watching  and 
controlling  the  life  and  growth  ot  plants  ;  in  tending 
them  because  they  tasked  and  were  dependent  on  his 
thought  and  care  ;  in  making  them  minister  to  a  refined 
and  refining  taste  for  the  beautiful,  and  in  creating  by 
their  aid,  within  the  limits  in  such  matters  assigned  to 
man,  a  kind  of  artificial  nature. 

"  Of  course,  all  subtropical  and  many  tropical  trees 
and  plants  do  well  here,  if  only  they  can  be  regularly 
supplied  with  water.  I  never  saw  more  interesting  gar- 
dens, on  so  small  a  scale,  than  those  of  Signor  Cecolani 
at  Alexandria,  and  of  the  American  Consul  at  Port  Said. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  gardens  of  the  Viceroy  at 
his  Gezeerah  Palace.  In  them  you  will  find  the  plants 
we  keep  in  stove-houses  doing  well  in  the  open  air,  and 
many  of  them  in  flower  at  Christmas  or  soon  after.  In 
the  first-mentioned  of  their  gardens  I  saw  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  about  30  feet 
high,  growing  luxuriantly.  There  was  also  a  species 
of  Solanum,  which,  if  I  knew  its  Christian  name,  I 
would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
endeavouring  to  produce  in  their  English  gardens  some- 
thing of  a  subtropical  effect.  It  was  about  10  feet  high, 
and  so  regularly  filled  up  with  branches  as  to  have  a 
perfectly  symmetrical  and  somewhat  dome-like  form.  Its 
leaves  were  large,  rough,  and  prickly.  At  the  extremity 
of  each  twig  or  lesser  branch  was  a  large  branching 
spike  of  purple  flowers.  The  individual  flowers  in  the 
spikes  of  flowers  were  about  the  size  of  the  flowers  of  its 
relation,  the  common  Potato,  and  similar  in  shape.  It 
was  a  most  effective  shrub.     I  never  saw  one  more  so. 

"  It  is  generally  supposed  amongst  us  that  our  English 
gardens  are  quite  unrivalled.  They  may  be  in  the 
thought,  care,  and  money  bestowed  on  them ;  but  in 
variety  of  interest  they  are  very  inferior  to  Egyptian 
gardens.  They  may  contain  all  the  plants  we  consider 
most  beautiful  and  most  worthy  of  artificial  heat,  which, 
too,  may  be  grouped  with  Bamboos,  Palms,  Indian  Figs, 
Bananas,  Cactuses,  Daturas,  Poinsettias  growing  9  or 
10  feet  high,  and  many  other  plants  and  trees  one  would 
go  some  way  to  see  growing  with  the  freedom  they 
exhibit  in  this  bright,  winterless  clime,  in  which  the 
transparent  sunlight  is  never  tbe  mere  mocking  garb  of  a 
withering  Liebig  extract  of  east  wind." 


NEW    INVENTIONS. 


BOILERS. —Mr.  Warhurst,  already  favourably 
known  by  his  modification  of  the  saddle  boiler,  and 
anxious,  perhaps,  to  please  the  advocates  of  the 
tubular  as  well  as  those  of  the  saddle  boiler,  has 
designed  what  he  calls  the  Monarch  Boiler,  which 
consists  of  a  tubular  boiler,  but  of  wrought  iron,  and 
encased  by  a  conical  flued  boiler  communicating  with 
the  tubes.  In  this  way  it  is  claimed  that  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  heating  surface  is  compressed 
into  small  space.  The  boiler  can  be  used  with  or 
without  brickwork  setting.  The  same  principle  is 
carried  out  with  horizontal  tubes.  The  outer  water- 
jacket  absorbs  the  excess  heat  from  the  water  in  the 
tubes,  and  so  equalises  the  temperature  and  utilises 
the  whole. 

Arnold's  Patent  Simtlex  Garden  Pump.— 
This  we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  best  articles 
of  its  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
working  of  it  is  simplicity  itself,  and  the  gardener 
will  find  his  labours  very  much  lightened  by  its 
use.  Instead  of  the  tugging  and  pulling  required  to 
force  a  continuous  stream  of  water,  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  pumps  constructed  upon  the  packing  prin- 
ciple, you  have  only  to  press  the  piston  downwards — 
the  slightest  touch  being  sufficient  to  do  this— and  the 
wire  spring  rising  swiftly  in  the  cylinder  does  the 
work  that  the  operator  has  been  accustomed  to 
do  before.  The  whole  material  being  of  metal, 
the  implement  is  of  a  most  durable  and  simple 
character  ;  and  it  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  the  gardening  fraternity  without  exception 
— if,  indeed,  its  sphere  of  usefulness  does  not  one  day 
extend  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  garden.  In  the 
Simplex  garden  pump  the  amateur  will  find  a  new 
friend,  and  in  future  he  may  cleanse  his  wall  trees, 
Roses,  and  even  his  greenhouse,  with  half  the  labour 
that  he  has  done  before. 


THE  RETINOSPORAS. 

Under  this  heading  I  observe  that  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Dr.  Masters  showed  fruiting 
specimens  of  R.  squarrosa,  received  from  Mr. 
Meehan  of  Philadelphia,  and  which  confirmed  the 
opinion  that  R.  squarrosa  was  a  larval  form  of  R. 
pisifera. 

These  specimens  are  the  more  interesting  in  view  of 
the  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Meehan,  no  later  than  May, 
1881,  when  he  asserted  that  the  garden  plant  repre- 
sented by  them  was  a  "juvenescent  form  of  R. 
obtusa,  and  not  of  R.  pisifera." 

I,  too,  have  before  me,  at  last,  a  cone-bearing  branch 
of  R.  squarrosa,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  It  is  just 
such  a  piece  as  for  years  I  have  longed  to  see, 
because,  like  Mr.  Meehan,  I  had  my  notions  about 
the  proper  place  of  the  plant  in  the  coniferous  scale  ; 
I  even  made  notes  about  it  and  kindred  plants  during 
the  month  of  September,  1879,  with  a  view  to  offer 
them  to  the  Editor  of  this  journal  for  publication,  but 
I  preferred  to  wait  until  I  was  in  possession  of  some 
such  fruiting  specimen. 

And  even  now,  though  perhaps  just  a  little  late,  it 
may  interest  some  to  know  what  reason  I  had,  three 
years  ago,  to  believe  the  Veitchian  R.  squarrosa  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  dissimilar  looking  R.  pisifera.  I 
shall  quote  from  the  MS.  notes  referred  to. 

"  Relinospora  pisifera,  in  its  normal  state,  passes  from 
youth  to  age,  through  three  distinct  phases  ot  vegetative 
vigour,  these  being  represented  by  well-defined  differences 
in  the  shape  of  their  leaves.  The  first,  or  juvenile  state, 
in  its  foliage,  is  represented  in  gardens  by  the  Veitchian 
R.  squarrosa  ;  the  second,  or  sub-adult  state,  by  the 
rather  long,  loosely  imbricated  leaved  R.  plumosa  ;  and 
the  last  by  the  adult  fruiting  or  typical  condition. " 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1875  I  collected  a  quantity  of 
cones  from  two  very  distinct  seedling  plants,  each  about 
12  feet  high,  of  undoubted  pisifera.*    Their   contents 

"The  general  law  that  Mike  produces  like' would  appear 
to  be  as  applicable  to  the  individual  as  it  is  to  the  specific  com- 
munity. I  have  stated  that  the  two  plants  from  which  the  seeds 
were  gathered  were  '  very  distinct  seedlings."  One  had  more 
spreading  branches,  and  broader,  darker  green  leaves  than  the 
other.  Their  distinctive  types  are  now  very  apparent  in  the 
batch  of  20CO  seedlings  ;  one  set  with  rather  strict  branches 
and  narrow  light  green  leaves ;  the  other  with  spreading 
branches  and  stouter,  darker  green  leaves.  We  have  also  seen 
that  by  some  law  of  growth,  at  present  imperfectly  known, 
occasional  seedlings  of  the  race  are  cramped  and  restricted  in 
their  development,  and  thereby  made  to  assume  exceptional 


were  sown,  and  in  due  course  I  wis  rewarded  with  about 
2000  seedlings,  many  of  which  are  now  (September,  1879) 
2  feet  high.  They  were  all  like  R.  squarrosa  for  the  first 
four  months  of  their  existence,  after  which,  towards  the 
close  of  the  season,  the  great  majority  assumed  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  the  garden  R.  plumosa,  and  in 
the  following  year  finally  developed  into  the  third  and 
last  specific  leaf  phase.  A  small  minority  did  not  change 
from  the  strictly  juvenescent  or  linear-leaved  phase  until 
they  were  marly  two  years  old  ;  and  one  in  particular 
only  when  it  was  quite  three  years  old,  which  then  passed 
into  the  intermediate  or  sub-adult  phase  of  R.  plumosa, 
in  which  garb  it  may  or  may  not  remain.  1  am  how- 
ever of  opinion  that  it  has  become  "  fixed,"  because 
it  has  this  year  added  18  inches  to  its  stature,  with- 
out showing  the  least  tendency  to  assume  the  specific 
adult  foliage.  One  other  of  these  seedling  pisiferas  is  at 
the  present  time  —  say  four  years  from  the  lime  it 
germinated  —  identical  in  all  its  characters  with  R. 
squarrosa,  i.e.,  unchanged  from  its  original  juvenescent 
condition." 

"Before  me  is  a  pisiferoid  branch  which  I  lately  cut 
from  a  large  plant  of  R.  squarrosa.  It  is  what  is  known 
as  a 'bud  variation,'  in  that  in  the  shape  and  arrange- 
ment of  its  branchlets  and  leaves  it  is  identical  with  K. 
pisifera.  Such  '  bud  variations '  are  not  infrequent  on 
the  garden  forms  of  the  species  of  Cupressin.-e. 

"  Before  me  is  a  branch  of  undoubted  pisifera  of  a 
golden-green  hue,  which  I  cut  from  a  large  plant  of  R. 
plumosa  aurea.  There  is  also  in  my  herbarium  a  similar 
specimen  but  of  a  whitish  hue,  which  I  cut  from  a  plant 
of  what  is  known  as  R.  plumosa  argentea.  I  have  also 
a  normal  branch  of  R.  pisifera,  which  I  cut  from  R. 
fililera.  All  these  bud  variations  are  constant  when 
propagated." 

"  I  have  now,  I  believe,  given  good  circumstantial 
proof  that  all  the  garden  plants  above  mentioned  are 
merely  juvenescent  or  depauperated  forms  of  R.  pisifera  ; 
nevertheless,  were  other  proof  required,  I  might  ask 
interested  readers  to  compare  the  trunk  barks  of  all  the 
varieties  above  enumerated  with  that  of  R.  pisifera,  and 
they  will  find  them  to  agree  in  every  detail.  And  what 
applies  to  this  species  and  its  varieties  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  other  species  of  Cupressinoe  and  their  garden 
varieties,  so  that  in  future  there  need  be  little  difficulty 
in  deciding  the  parentage  of  garden  Conifers,  for  each 
species,  when  carefully  examined,  will  be  found  to  be 
possessed  of  a  decidedly  distinct  and  peculiar  trunk  bark." 

Geo.  Syme,  Jamaica. 


FOFjESTI^Y, 

A  Substitute  for  Larch. — Will  you  allow  a 
layman  to  supplement  Mr.  William  Carmichael's 
remarks  on  "  a  substitute  for  the  Larch "  in  your 
paper  of  the  16th  inst.  ?  I  will  not  discuss  whether  the 
Larch  is  doomed,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  well  to  be 
prepared  with  a  substitute.  Before  the  disease  had 
become  so  prevalent,  I  had  often  cast  about  for 
another  nurse,  owing  to  the  mischief  so  frequently 
witnessed  from  the  overpowering  growth  of  the  Larch. 
Every  one  must  have  known  plantations  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  denuded  of  hard  wood  from  the  smothering 
qualities  of  the  Larch.  The  answer  will  be  that  these 
plantations  cannot  have  been  properly  thinned,  but 
we  all  know  how  loth  a  forester  is  to  waste  his  time 
over  Larch  sticks  not  much  thicker  than  one's  thumb. 
Where  an  ornamental  wood  is  the  object,  and  profit 
not  considered,  Birch  make  admirable  nurses  ;  they 
are  pleasing  to  the  eye  from  their  earliest  and  their 
latest  days,  and  in  exposed  situations  not  to  be 
beaten.  The  only  exception  I  can  take  to  your  cor- 
respondent's letter  is  where  he  talks  of  Taxodium 
sempervirens  as  a  substitute  for  Larch.  My  experience 
of  this  tree  is  that,  however  well  it  may  be  growing, 


and  apparently  new  characters,  which,  if  fertility  supervenes, 
do  not  always  die  out  with  the  ordinal  individuals,  but  are  ire- 
cuentlv  perpetuated  (if  not  intensified)  in  ihe  offspring  or  issue. 
And  these  deviations  from  the  community  or  specific  type  are 
bv  no  means  confined  to  the  vegetative  organs,  but  are  accom- 
panied by  corelated  changes  in  the  reproductive  organs.     I  have 


th'"*C     \VUI        Hit-     IMV 

I  may  add,  having  proved  it,  that  there  is  nothing  mire  certain 
than  that  these  remarkable  garden  varieties  most ■£**&&£* 
petuate  their  respective  peculiarities  by  seed.  It  may  interest 
physiologists  to  learn  that  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  2000  seedlings 
relerred  to  range  through  all  shades  of  greenish-yellow  to 
icky  white.  Their  colour  weakness.,,  probably  a  result  of 
mWfect  ovular  fertilisation,  and  this  view  ,s  perhaps  strength- 
ened bv  the  fact  that  the  parent  plants  were  respectively  isolated 
and'.hTefore  dependent."  their  own  pollen  and  the  whimsical 

cause'-imirrect  ovufar  femUsation-must  also,  be  attributed 
Se  origin  ol. he  abnormal  peculiarities  oi  the  cultivated  vanet.e, 
pf  K.  pisifera."  G.  S. 
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when  it  overtops  its  neighbours  and  lacks  shelter  it 
invariably  loses  its  leader,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
considered  hardy.  Douglas  Fir,  I  have  been  told  on 
good  authority,  is  the  second  best  Coniler  wood  in 
the  world  ;  but  then,  as  your  correspondent  truly 
says,  it  will  not  grow  everywhere,  and  it  also  is  very 
apt  to  lose  its  leader  under  exposure.  My  experience 
has  chiefly  been  on  a  limestone  soil  in  Ireland,  where 
few  Conifers  flourish.  I  can  answer  for  Thuia  Lobbii 
growing  in  a  marvellous  manner,  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  under  exposure,  nor  do  I  know  anything  about 
the  quality  of  the  timber.  The  Larix  leptolepis  is  a 
stranger  to  me,  but  I  hope  Mr.  Carmichael  does  not 
overrate  its  good  qualities.  Abies  nobilis  is  too  captious 
as  to  soil  and  situation  to  reckon  upon.  Last,  but  not 
least,  comes  the  Pinus  Laricio,  a  gawky,  ugly  plant, 
but  as  a  hardy  nurse  quite  invaluable.  I  am  told  that 
the  wood  is  excellent,  but  of  this  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge.  Up  to  this  date  I  consider  Pinus  Laricio 
as  the  substitute  for  Larch,  and,  for  reasons  which  I 
have  given  above,  preferable  for  some  things.  I  am, 
moreover,  not  sure  that  the  droppings  of  the  Larch 
do  not  injure  young  hard-wood  plants.  I  trust  this 
subject  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop,  and  that  some  of 
your  correspondents  will  favour  us  with  their  experi- 
ences. L.  Agar-Ellis,  Albany,  Piccadilly. 

Your    correspondent,   Mr.    Carmichael,  says 

"that  your  correspondents  might  do  good  service 
in  pointing  out  localities  where  it  [Abies  Douglasii] 
thrives."  Permit  me,  then,  to  say  that  it  is 
growing  here  (south-east  coast  of  Ireland)  mag- 
nificently on  the  sides  of  a  rocky  (trap-rock) 
glen.  The  trees  were  planted  with  Larch,  Spruce, 
&c,  and  have  far  outstripped  them  all.  I  have  also 
a  few  flourishing  trees  planted  for  experiment  in 
retentive  undrained  clay,  which  bears  good  Oak  and 
Scotch  Fir ;  but  I  do  not  accept  this  as  a  proof  of 
ultimate  success,  for  I  find  that  Larch  also  flourishes 
in  this  soil  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  it  dete- 
riorates rapidly.  I  should  say  that  all  my  specimens 
of  Abies  Douglasii  are  sheltered  from  wind,  but  not 
much  above  sea  level.  The  great  drawback  to  the 
planting  of  Abies  Douglasii  on  a  large  scale  is  its 
price.  Is  Taxodium  sempervirens  hardy  in  all  parts 
of  the  British  Isles?  I  have  seen  it  much  injured 
apparently  by  cold  in  Norfolk,  but  Mr.  Carmichael's 
experience  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  may  show  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  the  cause  ol  the  injury.  Gordon  (Gordon's 
Pinetum)  says  of  it  (Sequoia  s.  v.  Redwood  of  the 
Californians)  :— "  The  timber  is  fine  and  close  grained, 
but  light  and  brittle."  I  have,  therefore,  only  planted 
a  few  for  ornament  in  sheltered  places— they  are  most 
flourishing. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Carmichael  notices  Thuia 
Lobbii  as  a  possible  substitute  for  Larch  ;  it  is  iden- 
tical, I  think,  with  Thuia  gigantea  (not,  of  course, 
with  the  tree  once  called  Thuia  gigantea,  but  now 
Libocedrus  decurrens).  Sir  E.  Belcher,  quoted  by 
Gordon  and  Veitch,  says  :— "  The  timber  is  very  fine 
grained,  very  valuable,  and  much  used  at  Sitcha  for 
building  purposes,"  but  Veitch  (Manual  of  Conifers) 
says  in  a  note  : — "  It  is  quite  probable  that  Cupressus 
nutkaensis  may  be  the  tree  Sir  Edward  refers  to." 
This  tree  flourishes  with  me  wherever  planted.  I 
find  it  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings.  Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  give  any  information  of  the 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  referred  to  in  a  quotation  from 
a  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  on  Port 
Orford  Cedar  as  given  in  your  columns  on  July  2, 
188 1,  p.  8(thisshouldbe  a  good  tree  for  sandy  soils),  or 
of  Thuiopsis  dolabrata,  which  should  flourish  in  damp 
soils?  I  can  find  no  notice  of  its  value  as  a  timber 
tree.  The  question  of  a  substitute  for  Larch  being  of 
so  great  importance  I  could  hope  that  all  your  readers 
who  have  any  experience  will  contribute  to  the  public 
whatever  information  they  can  give.   C.  C.  H.  G. 

— —  If  your  correspondent,  "A  Country  Gen- 
lleman"  (page  204),  were  to  plant  the  Nutka 
Cypress  as  a  substitute  for  Larch  I  do  not  think 
that  his  successors  would  complain.  Although 
of  less  rapid  growth,  its  beautiful  clean  stem  gives 
promise  of  health,  and  its  habitat,  as  far  north  as 
Russian  America,  shows  it  to  be  hardy.  Admiral 
Mayne  describes  it  as  the  best  timber  for  boat  build- 
ing that  he  had  met  with.  H.  K, 


Petalostemon  foliosus.— Under  this  name  there 
is  now  blooming  in  the  herbaceous  department  at  Kew 
a  charming  species  of  Prairie  Clover,  the  English 
name  of  the  genus  Petalostemon  given  in  Dr.  Asa 
Gray's  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United 
States.  It  has  small  pinnate  leaves,  with  linear  leaf- 
lets and  terminal  spicate  heads  of  rose-purple  flowers. 


GUMMING    IN    FRUIT    TREES. 

Last  summer  it  was  discovered  in  the  botanical 
laboratory  of  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries,  at  Amster- 
dam, that  one  of  the  three  diseases  of  Hyacinths  now 
prevailing  in  Holland  is  caused  by  Bacteria.  The 
bacterial  slime  spreads,  together  with  the  sap-current, 
through  the  xylem,  or  woody  part  of  the  vascular 
bundles,  and  consequently  infects  the  whole  plant, 
even  the  tips  of  the  leaves. 

M.  de  Vries  having  told  me  of  this  discovery,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  gum-disease  (gummosis)  of 
our  stone-fruit  trees  might  be  explained  in  like  man- 
ner. I  supposed  the  gum  might  be  slime  of  bacteria  ; 
and  I  thought  this  the  more  probable  as  I  had  fre- 
quently discovered  numerous  extremely  small  bacteria 
in  the  gum-diseased  wounds  of  Peach  trees ;  yet 
I  must  especially  note  here  that  I  have  up  to  this 
time  not  been  able  to  find  any  traces  of  bacteria  in  the 
transparent  lumps  of  gum  excreted  from  the  wounds. 
If  my  supposition  were  right,  it  followed  that  the 
disease  might  be  occasioned  in  healthy  trees  by  means 
of  artificial  inoculation  ;  and  in  order  to  make  sure 
as  to  this  I  resolved  to  undertake  a  series  of  experi- 
ments. In  February  of  this  year,  therefore,  I  made 
a  considerable  number  of  incisions,  such  as  are  made 
in  budding,  into  the  bark  of  the  one-year's  branches 
of  a  perfectly  healthy  Peach  tree.  Under  the 
bark,  which  I  slightly  raised  for  this  purpose,  I 
inserted  small  dried  particles  of  gum  which  I  had 
taken  from  the  branches  of  a  Peach  tree  suffering  to  a 
high  degree  from  gum-disease.  The  consequence  of 
this  proceeding  was  that  each  of  the  infected  wounds 
became  much  diseased,  so  that  in  May  at  every 
infected  spot  a  lump  of  gum  might  be  seen  many 
hundred  times  the  size  of  that  used  for  the  inoculation. 
In  order  to  render  my  experiments  quite  trust- 
worthy, I  took  care  to  make  other  incisions  in  the 
bark  in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  the  infected  wounds, 
but  without  introducing  any  gum.  Without  a  single 
exception  all  these  incisions  remained  quite  healthy 
for  a  very  considerable  time  ;  the  greater  part  of  them 
formed  a  sound  callus  ;  some  few  were  at  last  infected 
by  the  gum  which  descended  with  the  drops  of  rain- 
water from  the  neighbouring  diseased  wounds. 

Later  in  the  year  I  repeatedly  experimented  with 
other  species  of  trees  also.  With  the  Peach  the 
result  was  always  the  same  ;  the  branches  of  the 
Apricot  also  proved  to  be  easily  infected  by  the  gum 
derived  from  Peach  trees.  On  the  contrary,  incisions 
made  in  the  fruits  and  petioles  of  an  Apricot,  though 
infected  with  gum,  healed  completely,  without  any 
gum  having  come  out  of  the  wounds.  I  also  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  gum-disease  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
Plum  tree  by  depositing  under  the  bark  of  the  stem 
and  branches  particles  of  gum  taken  from  a  Peach. 
With  Cherry  trees,  too,  I  have  frequently  made  the 
same  experiments,  always  using  the  Peach-gum  for 
the  inoculation,  but  as  no  gum  ever  appeared  in 
the  wounds,  it  seems  that  the  gum-disease  of  this 
tree  is  of  a  somewhat  different  nature  to  that  of  the 
Peach,  Plum,  and  Apricot. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  above  experiments  have 
satisfactorily  shown  the  fact,  important  to  practical 
horticulture,  that  the  gum-disease  is  really  con- 
tagious, and  may  be  artificially  caused  by  inoculation. 
But  whether  my  original  idea,  that  the  disease  arises 
from  bacteria,  be  really  true  is  not  yet  demonstrated  ; 
and  I  must  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  frequently  been  successful  in  producing  gum- 
disease  by  means  of  particles  of  the  quite  transparent 
and  clear  gum  above-mentioned,  but  in  which  micro- 
scopical examination  did  not  reveal  the  slightest 
traces  of  bacteria.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  some 
few  of  these  extremely  small  organisms  might  very 
easily  escape  observation,  particularly  on  account  of 
their  being  embedded  within  the  slimy  substance 
formed  by  the  disorganisation  of  the  cell-walls.  It 
must  also  be  acknowledged  that  the  principal  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  *  may  be  well  explained  if  attri- 
buted to  bacteria.  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the 
disease  being  contagious  is  important,  and  some  prac- 
tical hints  may  be  derived  from  it  for  combating  the 
evil. 

The  manner  in  which  healthy  trees  in  nurseries  and 
gardens  are  first  infected  cannot  yet  be  explained. 
It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  the  evil,  having 
attacked  one  tree,  spreads  over  the  nursery  in  various 

•  P.  Sorauer.  Haitdbuch  der  PJtanzenkninkluiUn,  Berlin, 
1874,  p.  188;  B.  Frank,  Die  Kranklieitm  der  Pflmutn,  i, 
Breslau,  1880,  p.  85. 


ways.  With  regard  to  this  the  following  points  seem 
to  deserve  particular  attention  :— 1.  The  gardener, 
having  touched  or  pruned  diseased  trees,  is  likely  to 
infect  healthy  trees  by  means  of  particles  of  gum  stick- 
ing to  his  hands  or  pruning-knife.  2.  The  rain 
dropping  from  diseased  branches  may  fall  upon  healthy 
parts.  3.  It  may  be  that  the  wind  wafts  dried  parts 
of  gum  through  the  nursery.  It  follows  therefore 
that  the  means  of  contending  with  the  disease  are — 
Carefully  to  cleanse  the  hands  and  the  pruning-knife 
after  the  pruning  of  diseased  trees ;  to  burn  the  diseased 
branches  that  have  been  lopped  off,  and  not  to  throw 
them  aside  with  the  rubbish  of  the  garden  ;  and  if 
possible,  to  remove  from  the  nursery  all  the  trees  suffer- 
ing from  the  evil. 

The  great  similarity  that  exists  between  the  gum  o' 
stone-fruits  and  gum-arabic,  or  gum-senegal,  induces 
me  to  think  that  the  latter  drugmight  be  also  artificially 
produced  in  the  trees  (certain  species  of  Acacia). 
If  this  idea  be  right,  a  new  branch  of  industry  might 
be  originated  in  the  countries  where  such  trees  are 
grown.  Dr.  U.  IV.  BcHerinck,  IVageningen,  Nether- 
lands, 


PEACH  TREE  LIFTING. 

Few   subjects  engage  the  attention   of  gardeners 
during  the  present  month  more  than  the  transplanting 
of  Peach  trees,  and  the  renewing  of  worn-out  borders. 
Our  artificial  system  of  fruit  growing  almost  forces 
operations  of  this  kind  annually  upon  those  who  have 
large  supplies  of  fruit  to  produce  in  succession  year 
after  year.     We  are  not  now  satisfied  with  either  the 
same  numbers  or  the  size  of  fruits  that  would  have 
delighted  our  forefathers.     We  have  performed  pro- 
digies in  fruit  culture  in  regard  to  size,  but  whether  we 
have    made    a    proportionate    advance     as    regards 
quality    is    another    matter.      At    all    events,    both 
quantity  and  size  must  be  forthcoming  at  the  present 
day,  and  to  achieve  both   cultivators  very  often  tread 
upon   experimental   ground,   sometimes,   it   must   be 
admitted,  with  success,  but  often,  alas  !  receiving  but 
meagre  results  in  return  for  their  labours.     We  do 
not  discourage  the  efforts  of  the  experimentalist,  quite 
the  contrary  :   what  we  would  like  to  see  is  some  plan 
of  a  carefully  devised  nature  set  about  in  respect  to 
the  accomplishment   of  certain   ends.      We  suspect 
gardeners  have  lately  learned  to  trust  too  much  to 
artificial  manures.     Many  of  them— perhaps  most  of 
them— are   good    in   their  way,  but   they  are   often 
applied  at  random,  and  frequently  with  anything  but 
satisfactory  results.     Again,  there  is  another  section 
of  cultivators  who,  from  a  praiseworthy  ambition  to 
excel,  use  powerful  stimulating  liquids,    which    are 
fatal  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  object  they  have  in 
view.     Many  liquids  are  rank  poison  both  to  roots 
and  soil,  killing  the  former,  and  rendering  the  latter 
unhealthy.     Used  with  discretion  they  might  become 
powerful  fertilisers,  but  in  our  zeal  to  do  well    we 
produce   or  bring  about   a   directly   contrary  effect. 
Most  practical  men  must  have  noticed  that   manure 
applied  in  a  liquid  form  to  pot  plants,  if  used  beyond 
a  certain  strength,  will  clog  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
the  pots  and  render  it  impervious  to  water.     The 
same  thing  goes  on  in  the  case  of  fruit  borders,  until 
the  pores  of  the  soil  are   well  nigh  closed  up,  and, 
while   the   roots   are   famishing   beneath,    the   water 
which  should  go  to  nourish  and  sustain  them  rinds  an 
outlet  by  the  sides  of  the  walls  or  crevices  under  the 
hot  water  pipes,  while  the  surface  of  the  soil  appears 
moist  and  refuses  to  take  in  the  water.      Parts  of  a 
border  are  sometimes  dry,  while  the  adjoining  portion 
is  saturated.     Again,  soils  vary  much  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  nutriment  they  contain:  some  are  light  and 
fibrous,  and  in  these  fruit  trees  grow  and  fruit  freely 
for  a  short  period,  but  a  time  comes  when  there  is  a 
falling  oil  in  the  quality  of  the  crops,  and  steps  must 
be  taken  to  restore  the  trees  to  their  former  health 
and   vigour.     We  might  go  on   enumerating  causes 
which  lead   to  unsatisfactory  results,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
gardeners  at  this  season  to  examine  for  themselves  the 
condition  of  fruiting  trees,  and  to  weigh  well   in  their 
minds  the  prospects  for  another  season's  crops.     A 
tree  or  trees  that  are  deficient  of  roots,   cannot,  for 
obvious  reasons,   produce  good  fruits.     We  do   not 
ignore  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  in  pruning,  dressing, 
training,  and  other  practical   remedies,  which  tend  to 
fertility  in  fruit  trees,  but,  depend  upon  it,  as  long  as 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  drainage  of  a  border, 
or  with  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,    the 
annual  returns  cannot  be  profitable. 
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Dressings  may  be  given  to  the  surface  of  borders 
which  will  materially  assist   in   the  increase  of  roots, 
and  give  corresponding  vigour  in  the   branches,  but 
still  there  will  be  informed,  split-stoned  fruits  as  a 
result   of  partial    derangement    caused    by   defective 
action  of  the  roots,  temporary  or  otherwise    as  the 
case  may  be.     Renew  the  border,  and  the  state  of 
things  is  changed  as  if  by  magic.     Peach  trees  at  any 
age  always  bear  shifting  or  transplanting  so  well,  that 
an  experienced  fruit  grower  never  scruples  to  under- 
take the  task.     Not  only  is  this  so,  but  large  trees 
may  also  be  taken  from  the  open  walls  to  furnish  new 
houses  or  structures,  which,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
require  renewing  with  healthy  trees.     Where  the  trees 
are  under  glass  the  sooner  these  operations  are  carried 
out   the   better.     First   prepare   the   compost  —  rich 
maiden  loam  roughly  chopped  up  and  slightly  mixed 
with  lime    rubble    and  a  few  brickbats  broken  up 
small,  and  when  the  trees  are  ready  for  shifting  the 
work    proceeds    smoothly.     Broadly    speaking,    the 
operation  may  be  commenced  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  fall  rather  thickly.     It  is  an  advantage  to  the  trees 
if  the  work  can  be  carried  out  during  dry  dull  weather, 
as  in  that  case  they  will  sustain  little  or  no  check. 
But  as  we  cannot  command  the  weather,  we  can  at 
least  do  something  towards  obviating  its  effects  when 
it  is  unfavourable  to  the  carrying  out   of  important 
operations.      We  can  screen  the  trees   from   strong 
sunshine  while  the  work  is  proceeding,  and  we  can  be 
careful  not  to  undertake  the  lifting  of  more  than  one 
tree  at  a  time.     If  the  work  is  properly  organised,  the 
most  skilful   workmen  will   remove  the  soil  from  the 
trees'  roots  with  forks,  while  the  less  experienced  take 
it  elsewhere.     One  side  of  a  tree  is  done  first,  then  the 
other,  laying  in  the  young  roots  in  the  fresh  compost 
which  is  being  supplied  by  a  different  batch  of  work- 
men.    Thus  there  will  be  but  four  hands  employed  in 
the  house  at  the  same  time,  while  a  dozen  may  be 
engaged  in  assisting  in  one  way  or  another.     The  tree 
once  planted,  it  is  unfastened  from  the  wall  or  trellis, 
and  allowed  to  remain  so  until  the  new  compost  sub- 
sides  to   its   proper    level,    except    that    the    larger 
branches  may  be  loosely  slung  to  the  wires  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  and  also  that  the  sun,  air,  and  light, 
may  have  full  play  upon  the  shoots.      The  work  com- 
pleted, syringe  the  trees  every  morning,  and  shade 
from  strong  sunshine  for  a  few  days  if  they  appear  to 
suffer.     We  operated  upon  trees  in  this  way  in  an  un- 
healed house  about  two  years  ago,  when  the  great 
bulk  of  the  crop  was  unfit  to  go  to  table  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  border,  in  which  healthy  root-action 
had  ceased  to  exist,  except  such  as  was  coaxed  upon 
the  surface  by  mulching  and  other  means.     The  trees 
were  quite  green  when  the  transplanting  took  place, 
and  the  wood  appeared  to  shrivel  under  bright  sun- 
shine, but  by  using  the  syringe,  and  shading  slightly, 
they  were  soon  restored  to  their  normal  condition,  and 
we  afterwards  ripened  the  wood  well,  and  gathered  a 
crop  of  excellent  fair-sized  fruits  the  following  season. 

In  case  of  furnishing  new  houses  we  have  acted  on 
the  same  principles,  removing  trees  from  late  houses 
to  furnish  early  ones,  and  forcing  them  the  following 
season.  We  syringed  the  trees  and  kept  the  house 
close  for  a  week  or  so  after  they  were  shifted,  but 
giving  no  shade,  and  afterwards  applied  heat  and 
ripened  the  wood  in  time  to  start  forcing  at  the  new 
year.  We  may  use  artificial  manures,  feed  with 
strong  liquids,  surface  mulch,  and  exhaust  every 
known  remedy  in  our  effort  to  restore  health  and 
vigour,  but  no  remedy  is  equal  in  effect  to  the  new 
border  composed  of  pure  maiden  loam,  and  a  proper 
proportion  of  rubble.   W.  H. 


attention.  A  small  leaf  of  a  Dendrobium  was  lately 
sent  to  us  which  called  to  mind  a  matter  to  which 
some  years  since  we  devoted  much  time,  though 
without  success.  Instructed  previously  by  what  had 
been  written  by  De  liary  and  others,  we  at  once 
examined  the  leaf,  and  at  first  we  found  an  immense 
quantity  of  aleurone  (a  proteinous  matter)  under 
most  of  the  forms  figured  by  Hartig  in  a  paper 
translated  from  the  Batonischt  Zeitung  in  Annate  des 
Sc.  Naturelles,  ser.  4,  vol.  vi.,  and  especially  the  very 
curious  form  represented  in  fig.  7,  I- — i  I  -  Mixed  with 
these  were  abundant  globose  pale  umber  bodies,  which 
we  supposed  to  belong  to  a  species  of  Protomyces, 
but  as  they  were  without  any  trace  of  mycelium  or 
connection  with  hyphx  we  felt  rather  doubtful. 
However,  a  fortunate  thin  slice  brought  into  view 
abundant  mycelium,  with  infant  sporangia,  besides 
others  which  were  perfect  and  connected  still  with  the 
fertile  threads.  A  comparison  of  our  figure  (fig.  63) 
with  those  of  De  Bary  in  Beitrage,  No.  1,  1864,  will  at 
once  show  that  we  have  before  us  an  allied  produc- 
tion, forwhich  we  propose  the  name  of  Protomyces  con- 
comitans*.  Our  figure  represents  dark  spores  quitefree, 
and  others  still  adhering  to  the  fertile  threads,  besides 
abundant  mycelium  passing  beyond  the  cellular  tissue, 


ORCHID     FUNGUS. 

Numerous  specimens  have  occasionally  been  for- 
warded to  us  of  a  disease  which  has  perplexed 
cultivators  of  Orchids  as  much  as  the  notorious 
Cucumber  pest  has  almost  every  gardener  in  the 
kingdom,  and  which  have  in  both  cases  elicited 
much  interesting  information,  though  unfortunately 
it  appeared  after  all  that  the  disease  was  inscrut- 
able, if  that  were  any  real  satisfaction.  There  are 
two  forms  which  appeared  on  Orchis  leaves  known 
under  the  name  of  black  spot,  one  of  which  often 
comes  over  with  imported  Orchids,  and  which  evidently 
commenced  while  the  plants  were  still  in  their  native 
country.  This  was  comparatively  slow  in  its  progress, 
though  it  too  often  proved  in  the  end  fatal.  The  other 
was  paler  in  colour,  but  more  speedy  in  action,  and  was 
altogether  moister,  and  it  is  to  this  we  now  call 


FlC.    63.  — AN  ORCHID   FUNGUS—  PROTOMYCES  CONCO- 
MITANS,   BERKF.LEV. 


and  sometimes  immediately  under  the  true  cuticle. 
In  one  spore  there  is  a  distinct  margin.  M.  J.  B. 


HARDY    ORCHIDS. 

(Continued /romp.  363.) 

The  selection  of  species  now  to  be  described 
does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  list  obtainable  for 
the  purpose.  The  asterisk  (*),  as  before  stated,  signi- 
fies that  the  plant  requires  the  loamy  compost  de- 
scribed at  p.  363  ;  the  t  is  affixed  to  those  which 
require  protection  from  wet,  while  dormant. 

"Aceras  antliropophora  (the  Man  Orchis)  is  a 
common  dwarf-growing  British  species,  with  oblong 
leaves,  and  spikes  of  small  greenish-yellow  flowers 
edged  with  pink  ;  the  labellum  is  long,  foui-lobed, 
resembling  a  man  hung  up  by  his  head  ;  hence  the 
common  name.  A.  hircina  (the  .Lizard  Orchis)  is  a 
peculiar  and  very  rare  native  species,  with  stem  grow- 
ing from  18  to  36  inches  high,  terminated  with  long 
spikes  of  flowers,  of  a  dull  rose  colour  ;  the  labellum 
is  very  conspicuous,  three-lobed,  with  the  central  lobe 
elongated  and  tail-like,  hanging  down  2  inches  or 
more  in  length  ;  and  somewhat  resembling  the  tail  of 
a  lizard. 

Arethusa  bullosa.  —  The  only  species ;  found 
sparingly  in  swampy  places  throughout  the  North- 
eastern United  States.  It  has  a  one-leaved  scape, 
6  to  9  inches  high,  with  a  large,  solitary,  rosy-purple 
flower,  sweetly  scented.  The  root  is  small  and 
tuberous.  It  delights  in  abundance  of  moisture  during 
growth,  usually  flowering  with  us  in  June  or  July. 

\Bletia  (Cymbidium)  hyacinthina. — A  native  of 
North  China.  It  is  a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  with  nar- 
row, shining  leaves  and  naked  scapes,  terminated  by 

•  Protomyces  concomitans.  Berk.,  n.  sp.  —  Sporis  globosis 
pallide  umbrinis  sero  marginatis  ;  mycelio  hie  illic  monihformi. 


racemes  of  rosy-pink,  very  fragrant  flowers.  It  flowers 
outside  in  June,  but  much  earlier  if  under  shelter,  and 
it  is  well  worth  room  in  the  cool  Orchid-house.  There 
is  no  doubt  this  plant  is  as  nearly  hardy  as  possible, 
but  with  frame  protection  it  thrives  well  with  a  little 
loam  with  peat. 

Cahgopou  puleliellus. — This  is  a  common  species  in 
the  United  States,  inhabiting  wet  swamps  at  the 
margins  of  woods.  It  is  tuberous-rooted,  with  narrow 
grass  like  leaves,  and  smooth,  slender  scapes,  9  —  12 
inches  high,  with  from  two  to  four  flowers  at  the  top  ; 
flowers  an  inch  or  rather  more  across,  of  a  bright 
purple  colour,  with  the  labellum  at  the  top  of  the 
flower,  which  is  its  normal  position  ;  a  small  tuft  of 
hairs  at  the  base  of  the  labellum  is  very  distinct.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  and  free-growing  plant,  quite  hardy, 
flowering  in  July.  The  following  species  can  also  be 
as  easily  growrf,  also  natives  of  North  America — C. 
multiflorus,  pan'ijlorus,  and  pa/lidus. 

*Calypso  bor talis. — This  is  a  dwarf-growing  plant, 
with  a  slender  stem  not  more  than  6  inches  high,  with 
one  ovate  leaf  clasping  the  stem  at  the  base,  termi- 
nated by  a  solitary  flower  rather  less  than  I  inch  long, 
brown  tinged  with  delicate  rose,  with  a  yellow  crest 
on  the  lip.  It  is  an  elegant  little  species,  enjoying  a 
damp  and  shady  position,  flowering  very  early  in  the 
year.  It  is  distributed  throughout  Northern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  occurring  in  several  of  the  Norlh- 
Eastern  States.  An  excellent  figure  of  it  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  656. 

"Corallorhiza  innata.  —  A  curious  little  plant, 
occurring  in  Scotland.  It  is  of  slender  growth, 
and  parasitical,  with  stems  6 — 9  inches  high,  with 
brownish  scales  instead  of  leaves,  and  greenish-white 
flowers  ;  the  lip  more  white,  3-cleft.  The  root  is 
formed  of  a  number  of  thick  fleshy  fibres,  freely 
divided  into  short  blunt  branches,  copiously  inter- 
lacing, of  very  remarkable  appearance.  Hence  it  has 
received  the  name  of  Coral-root.  Flowers  in  July. 
C.  multijlora  is  a  more  handsome  plant,  found  in  the 
North-eastern  United  States. 

^Cypripedium  aeanle. — A  native  of  several  of  the 
Atlantic  States  of  North-east  America.  It  has  two 
oblong  radical  leaves,  from  which  the  scape 
springs  about  4  inches  high,  naked,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  bract  subtending  the  base  of  the  flower  ; 
the  latter  being  nearly  or]  quite  2  inches  long  ;  sepals 
ovate-oblong,  acute,  brownish-green ;  petals  linear, 
brownish-purple ;  labellum  large,  much  inflated, 
tinged  and  veined  with  rosy-pink,  and  very  con- 
spicuous. It  has  been  grown  in  a  few  collections  for 
a  very  long  time  ;  flowering  in  May. 

f  Cypripedium  arieliiium. — This  is  also  a  North 
American  species,  but  nowhere  very  plentiful. 
Stem  about  1  foot  high,  clothed  with  ovate-oblong 
hairy  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  solitary  flower  ; 
sepals  and  petals  greenish-brown  ;  labellum  project- 
ing, white,  heavily  tinged  and  veined  with  rose.  A 
very  rare  plant  under  cultivation,  flowering  during 
May  or  June.  It  enjoys  abundance  of  moisture  during 
the  summer,  but  must  be  kept  dry  when  in  a  dormant 
condition. 

Cypripidium  calceohts. — This  is  one  of  our  rarest 
British  plants,  occurring  only  in  a  few  northern  locali- 
ties, although  more  abundant  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  with  a  few  ovate,  hairy 
leaves.  Flowers  one,  two,  or  rarely  three  on  each 
stem ;  sepals  lanceolate,  brownish-purple ;  petals 
linear,  wavy,  of  the  same  colour  ;  labellum  large, 
pouch-like,  bright  yellow.  It  is  a  very  pretty  plant, 
and  will  succeed  in  ordinary  border  soil  in  a  partially 
shaded  position,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

f  Cypripedium  califormcum.—A  rare  species,  from 
Oregon  and  California.  Stem  from  18  to  24  inches 
high,  copiously  clothed  with  oblong  acute  leaves. 
Flowers  numerous,  varying  from  six  to  ten,  axillary, 
about  I  inch  across,  with  brownish-purple  sepals  and 
petals,  and  the  labellum  pure  white  and  projecting  ;  a 
very  distinct  species,  owing  to  the  axillary  inflores- 
cence. It  flowers  in  this  country  during  June  and 
July. 

t Cypripedium  candidum. — This  species  occurs  in 
the  Western  United  States,  and  is  a  comparatively 
rare  plant  in  its  natural  habitat.  Stem  slender,  from 
9  to  12  inches  high,  with  narrow  oblong  leaves. 
Flowers  small,  solitary  ;  sepals  ovate,  petals  narrow, 
both  greenish-white  ;  labellum  pouch-like,  pure  while. 
It  blooms  in  June,  requiring  a  well-drained  position. 

Cypripedium  macrant/ium.—A  native  of  Siberia, 
occurring  in  damp  woods.  Stem  about  a  foot  high, 
with  a  few  large  ovate-oblong  blunt  leaves,  one  or 
more-flowered  ;  flowers  2  inches  long  or  more ;  sepals 
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ovate,  petals  more  acuminate,  rather  longer,  purplish- 
brown  ;  labellum  large,  dilated,  heavily  tinged  with 
parplish-crimson.  This  is  a  most  distinct  and  showy 
species,  recently  reintroduced.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
as  it  withstood  the  winter  of  1SS0-S1,  and  appears  to 
be  of  free  growth. 

Cypripedium  oceidentale.  —  A  vigorous-growing 
Californian  species,  also  found  in  Oregon.  Stem 
12 — 18  inches  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  very 
hairy.  Flowers  one  to  three,  on  a  stem  about  l£  inch 
across  ;  sepals  ovate,  petals  narrower,  both  purplish- 
brown  ;  labellum  white,  internally  veined  with  red. 
It  is  a  distinct  and  rare  plant,  being  but  very  recently 
found  in  our  collections,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  hardy, 
judging  from  what  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Cypripedium  parviftorum. — This  occurs  in  everal 
of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  of  America.  Stem 
from  I  to  2  feet  high,  with  ovate-lanceblate  pubescent 
leaves.  Flowers  one  to  three,  rather  more  than  an 
inch  across,  or  less  ;  sepals  and  petals  brownish- 
purple  ;  labellum  light  yellow  ;  deliciously  fragrant. 
This  is  a  charming  plant,  growing  freely,  and  per- 
fectly hardy,  flowering  in  this  country  in  June. 

Cypripedium  spectabile. — This  grand  species  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  of 
America  in  swampy  places,  about  the  margins  of  woods. 
Stem  from  1  to  2i  feet  high,  copiously  clothed  with 
oblong-lanceolate  pubescent  leaves.  Flowers  one,  two, 
or  rarely  three,  2  inches  or  more  across  ;  sepals  broadly 
ovate  ;  petals  oblong-ovate,  both  white,  labellum  as 
long  as  the  petals,  nearly  as  wide,  much  inflated, 
white,  variously  tinged  with  rose ;  sometimes  the 
colour  is  deeper,  resembling  that  of  a  ripe  Peach — a 
very  showy  plant,  perfectly  hardy,  flowering  in  June. 
There  are  numerous  other  species  of  Cypripedium 
which  could  as  easily  be  secured  and  grown,  among 
which  are  C.  japonicum,  a  most  distinct  foliaged 
kind  ;  C.  guttatum,  a  pale  yellow  flowered  species, 
freely  blood-stained,  from  Siberia  ;  and  C.  pubescens, 
a  North  American  variety,  similar  to,  but  with  larger 
flowers  than,  those  of  our  native  C.  Cakcolus.  These 
plants  deserve  special  attention,  and  if  allowed 
to  thoroughly  establish  themselves  they  are  most 
handsome  and  interesting  objects.   Onhidophile, 

{To  be  continued.} 


Bulbs  for  Early  Sprinc  Flowering.— The 
time  is  now  fast  advancing  when  bulbs  for  early 
flowering  in  the  mixed  border  should  be  planted. 
These  comprise  Roman  Hyacinths,  Scillas,  Crocus 
in  various  colours,  Spanish  and  English  Iris  ;  the 
former  are  very  effective  in  patches  in  the  borders,  and 
are  also  very  suitable  for  massing  in  beds.  Crown 
Imperials,  and  chequered  and  other  Fritillarias, 
Velthemia,  Muscari  botryoides,  comosum,  and 
monstrosum  ;  Corydalis,  Trillium  grandiflorum, 
and  Arum  dracunculus  —  these  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  a  very  varied  selection  may  now  be 
made,  and  they  should,  as  a  rule,  be  none  of  them 
planted  less  than  2  inches  below  the  surface,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  bulbs  or  tubers,  because  the 
larger  ones  must  be  allowed  from  4  to  5  inches  in 
depth  ;  and  as  these  will  of  necessity  be  mostly  planted 
in  patches,  the  ground  must  be  moved  about  S  inches 
in  depth,  and  if  a  little  stimulating  artificial  manure 
can  be  stirred  in  and  mixed  with  the  earth  at  the 
bottom  of  each  hole,  so  much  the  better  for  the  plants. 
Be  sure  to  mark  the  site  with  a  stout  heart  of  Oak 
peg,  about  10  inches  in  length.  The  general  plant- 
ing of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c,  in  the  beds  now  occu- 
pied with  bedding  plants  must  be  deferred  until  next 
month. 

Seed  Gathering.— Although  as  a  rule  it  would 
not  be  possible,  nor  are  gardeners  expected  to  save  a 
full  collectionof  seeds,  yet  they  may  havesome  favourite 
sorts  of  which  the  strain  is  so  good  as  to  render  it 
advisable  to  retain  it  by  saving  their  own,  and  now  is 
the  time  to  see  to  this.  It  will  be  very  desirable  to 
be  particular  in  marking  and  keeping  separate  the 
impregnated  varieties  of  the  many  beautifully  coloured 
single  Dahlias  ;  they  are  quite  worth  the  extra  atten- 
tion, for  if  taken  indiscriminately  the  stock  will 
assuredly  degenerate  into  common  colours  and  forms. 
Great    care    must    also    be    taken  to  guard  choice 


seeds  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  mice,  as  they  are 
apt  to  nibble  out  the  good  seeds,  leaving  only  the 
husks  and  imperfect  ones. 

Biennials,  such  as  Canterbury  Bells,  should  now 
be  planted  ;  Antirrhinums  may  be  used  to  fill  up 
vacancies ;  the  double  white  Rocket  should  now  be 
taken  up  and  parted  and  the  plants  inserted  in  fresh 
places,  two  in  a  place,  as  they  are  apt  to  degenerate 
if  this  is  not  attended  to  annually.  Room  may  now 
be  found  for  the  Sweet  Williams  and  Wallflowers 
from  the  July  sowing  for  the  spring,  also  choice  strains 
of  Brompton  Stock  should  be  planted  at  once. 

Bedding  Plants.— Cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  put 
in  early  in  the  open  borders  will  now  be  ready  to  lift, 
and  should  be  potted  either  singly  in  small  pots,  or  two 
in  pots  of  a  larger  size.  They  may  be  placed  at  once  in 
the  pits  where  they  are  expected  to  winter.  They 
will  not  require  much  water  at  present  ;  but  it  will 
accelerate  the  rooting  process  if  a  moderate  amount  of 
heat  can  be  afforded  for  a  short  time,  but  not  for 
long,  as  the  plants  will  require  free  ventilation  to 
harden  the  tissues  and  enable  them  to  pass  the  winter. 
As  we  are  not  now  free  from  the  liability  to  early 
morning  frosts,  it  becomes  advisable  to  get  the 
cuttings  of  Pelargoniums,  inserted  in  boxes  some  time 
back,  under  the  protection  of  glass  every  night.  At 
present,  however,  the  lights  must  be  drawn  off  every 
morning  unless  rain  prevails,  as,  until  the  cuttings 
are  well  rooted,  an  overplus  of  water  is  in  general 
fatal,  and  therefore  to  be  guarded  against.  Mis- 
cellaneous cuttings  of  every  description  in  store  pots 
must  also  now  be  so  placed  that  effective  protection 
may  be  quickly  applied  in  case  of  a  change  of  tem- 
perature. In  favourable  weather,  such  as  often  pre- 
vails at  this  season,  ventilation  should  be  freely 
applied  to  the  rooted  cuttings  of  Alternanthera,  Coleus, 
Iresine,  and  others  requiring  heat  to  strike  them,  as 
the  hardier  the  young  growth  can  be  brought  forward 
the  better  the  preparation  for  the  coming  winter. 

General  Routine  of  Management. — Every 
exertion  will  now  be  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a 
neat  and  trim  appearance  in  the  flower  garden  as  long 
as  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  will  allow  ;  to  this  end  a 
final  mowing  of  the  grass  and  clipping  of  the  edges 
of  walks  and  verges  will  be  necessary.  The  time  for 
falling  leaves,  too,  is  come,  and  these  necessitate 
constant  removal,  and,  as  equinoctial  gales  may 
soon  be  expected,  it  is  advisable  to  secure  all  top-heavy 
plants,  such  as  Dahlias,  Castor-oil  plants,  Sunflowers, 
and  most  tropical  plants,  from  its  probable  effects,  as 
it  is  desirable  to  retain  them  as  long  as  possible  in  a 
good  condition,  John  Cox,  Redleaf, 


Work  in  the  Houses.— As  the  influence  of  the 
sun  is  now  declining,  and  cold  nights  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected, a  gradual  reduction  in  the  temperature  of  the 
different  houses  will  now  be  advisable.  The  East 
Indian-house  will  be  sufficiently  warm  for  the  season 
at  68°  at  night  and  75°  by  day  ;  and  the  Cattleya- 
house  63°  at  night,  and  68°  by  day.  These  tempera- 
tures during  dull  weather  must  now  be  maintained 
with  fire-heat,  but  should  the  weather  be  clear  and 
warm,  a  few  degrees  higher  will  do  no  harm.  No 
fire-heat  will  be  required  at  present  to  keep  the  cool 
house  up  to  55°  at  night  and  60°  by  day.  Any  plants 
of  Odontoglossum  Phalrenopsis,  O.  citrosmum,  O. 
vexillarium,  O.  Warscewiczii,  and  O.  nxvium  majus 
that  have  been  kept  in  this  house  through  the  summer, 
will  now  be  better  removed  to  cool  positions  in  the 
Cattleya-house.  As  there  will  now  be  no  difficulty 
in  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  cool- 
house,  and  no  fire-heat  will  be  required  to  maintain 
the  temperature,  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
these  favourable  conditions  to  go  through  the 
plants,  and  repot  any  that  require  it,  and  to  put 
the  house  in  order  for  the  winter.  There  are  two 
stages  of  development  when  it  is  safe  to  repot  the 
Odontoglossums— the  one  is  just  as  growth  com- 
mences, and  the  other  just  when  the  bulbs  are  com- 
pleting their  growths.     I  prefer  the  plants  to  be  in 


the  latter  condition  at  potting  time,  as  they  soon  after 
throw  out  a  fresh  set  of  roots,  which  lay  hold  of  the 
new  compost  with  avidity,  and  the  bulbs  never  fail  to 
flower  freely.  Plants  on  which  the  growths  are  only 
hall  made  must  net  be  interfered  with  at  the  root 
beyond  giving  them  a  light  top-dressing,  and  this 
must  be  done  without  damaging  any  roots,  otherwise 
the  growths  will  be  checked  and  the  bulbs  will  not 
reach  the  size  they  would  do  if  left  undis- 
turbed. The  best  compost  for  thoroughly  established 
plants  is  two  parts  best  fibrous  peat  to  one  of  sphag- 
num moss,  with  the  addition  of  some  pounded  crocks 
and  charcoal.  For  plants  that  are  only  establishing 
themselves,  a  little  more  sphagnum  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  Any  Dendrobiums  that  are  late  in  making 
their  growths,  such  as  D.  moschatum,  D.  clavatum, 
and  D.  Bensonia:  should  now  have  warm  positions 
assigned  to  them  to  bring  them  forward  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  they  should  have  all 
the  light  that  can  be  given  to  them.  Sobralias  in  full 
growth  must  be  kept  close  to  the  glass  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  drawn.  A  moderate  temperature  will  suit 
them  best,  such  as  they  would  get  in  a  warm  position  in 
the  Cattleya-house.  The  Calanthes  will  soon  begin  to 
show  their  flower-spikes,  and  the  foliage  will  show 
signs  of  decay  ;  but  the  latter  can,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  prevented  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  good  stove 
temperature,  at  the  same  time  keepinj  them  well 
nourished  at  the  roots.  Precautions  must  now  be 
taken  against  drip,  as  nothing  is  more  fatal  amongst 
the  East  Indian  species.  Where  the  sash-bars  of  the 
houses  are  not  fitted  with  some  means  of  carrying  off 
superfluous  moisture,  the  houses  should  be  covered 
during  the  night  to  keep  the  glass  warm  to  prevent 
condensation.  With  a  reduction  in  the  temperatures, 
less  atmospheric  humidity  will  now  be  required,  and 
this  should  be  supplied  during  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
day.  J.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury. 

Renanthera  coccinea.— This  beautiful  Orchid 
is  now  grandly  in  flower  at  Bemerton  Rectory,  Salis- 
bury. The  flower-spike  is  about  3  feet  long,  and  an 
equal  distance  across  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  branches, 
and  carries  eighty  fully  expanded  blossoms. 
Mr.  Lampard,  the  gardener,  says  the  plant  has  been 
in  flower  since  December,  this  being  the  second  spike, 
and  I  observed  another  flower-spike  which  promises 
to  follow  the  one  now  open  very  closely.  Thus  the 
plant  in  all  probability  will  remain  in  flower  the 
whole  year.  The  cultural  condition  Mr.  Lampard 
is  always  careful  to  observe  is  to  give  the  plant  all  the 
light  possible,  never  shading  any  part  except  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem,  (which  is  one  mass  of  roots), 
and  the  pot.  This  plant  has  been  trained  to  a  trellis 
on  the  roof  of  the  stove,  but  is  now  growing  in  a  light 
position  in  a  vinery,  which  is  well  ventilated,  to  keep 
the  Grapes,  which  are  now  coloured  and  ripe. 
C.  Warden,  Clarendon  Park. 

A'iSrides  suavissimum.— So  few  Orchids  are 
found  in  flower  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  small 
collections  that  even  an  individual  spike  or  two  com- 
ing into  flower  makes  a  visit  to  the  Orchid-house 
interesting.  We  lately  saw  a  good  spike  of  the  above 
variety  in  the  healthy  collection  at  Syon  House.  The 
length  of  the  spike  was  9  inches,  and  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  pale  pink  and  white. 
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The  recent  bright  weather  has  greatly  assisted  the 
ripening  of  late  Peaches,  which  are  now  finishing  off 
well,  and  great  care  will  be  required  to  secure  them  from 
the  depredations  of  birds  and  wasps,  which  may  be 
expected  to  pay  greater  attention  to  them  as  other 
fruits  are  gathered  and  food  becomes  more  scarce. 
See  to  the  cleaning  of  all  trees  as  soon  as  late  crops 
arc  removed,  but  avoid  heavy  drenchings  of  water  to 
the  borders  at  this  time.  Trees  that  continue  to  make 
late  growths,  in  spile  of  repeated  pinchings,  had 
better  be  at  once  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  root- 
pruning,  which  must,  however,  be  performed  with 
discretion,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  amount  of 
check  required  by  the  individual  tree  to  be  operated 
upon.  By  lifting  the  trees  that  require  this  particular 
assistance  at  once,  an  opportunity  is  given  them  of 
making  fresh  rootlets  and  again  establishing  themselves 
before  the  cold  weather  prevents  further  root  action. 
In  most  cases  it  is  well  to  save  as  much  of  even  the 
larger  roots  as  possible,  and  to  depend   upon   the 
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effects  of  bringing    them   nearer  to  the  surface,  and 
upon  the  ripening  effects  on  the  wood  of  the  with- 
drawal of  any  superabundant  supply  of  moisture  that 
is  being  pumped  up  by  deeply  running  feeders  for 
producing  the  desired  fruitful  condition,  rather  than 
resort   to  extreme  measures  and  close  root-pruning. 
A  trench  may  be  cut  out  at  about  two-thirds  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bole  of  the  tree  of  the  radius  of  the 
branches,  and  should  be  taken  out  sufficiently  deep  to 
insure  cutting  through  all  spreading  roots.     The  top 
soil  in  which  there  are  no  roots  can  be  thrown  off, 
and  the  soil  gradually  worked  out  from  between  them 
with  a  fork  into  the  trench,  from  which  it  can  be 
removed,    and    the    work    of    cutting    quite    under 
the   tree    to    the  wall    proceeded    with.      In    cases' 
where  the  tree  has  been  properly  planted  near  to  the 
surface  it  is  only  necessary  to  clear  the  soil  from  be- 
tween the  roots  (which  must  be  protected  from  exces- 
sive drying  as  the  work  proceeds),  and  to  cut  any  that 
have   taken    a   downward   direction  ;    replacing   and 
covering  up  carefully  and  firmly  with  as  much  dispatch 
as  is  consistent  with  an  effectual  job.     But  in  many 
instances  trees  are  planted  too  deeply  in  the  beginning, 
and  in  such  cases  the  entire  tree  must   be  unnailed 
and  lifted.     Where  too  rich  or  otherwise  unsuitable 
soil  has  been  used  a  portion,  or,  possibly,    even  the 
whole   may  require   renewing  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment.    Drainage  must,  of  course,   be   duly  attended 
to  if  deficient,  and  the   operations  of    root-pruning 
or  root-lifting   be   conducted   with    a    steady   object 
in  view  of  producing   a  more   fruitful  condition  by 
a  thoughtful  regulation  of  root-growth   and  supply. 
Continue   to   gather   fruits   as    they   reach    maturity. 
Apples  and  Tears  are  generally  scarce  this  year,  and 
the  few  there  are  must  be  secured  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  ensure  their  keeping  well,  and  prolong- 
ing the  supply  as  much  as  practicable.     See  that  late 
varieties  are  not  gathered  too  soon,  or  the  fruits  will 
wither.     Damsons  will  require  to  be  gathered  as  soon 
as  ripe,  or  some  means  provided  for  their  protection 
from  birds.     Attend  to  the  housing  of  nets  from  bush 
and  other  fruits  when  they  can  be  secured  sufficiently 
dry.     Filberts  and  Cob-nuts  should  be  gathered  now, 
and  stored  in  a  cool  place.     Every  opportunity  ought 
to  be  taken  when  the  ground  is  dry  to  destroy  any 
late  weeds  that  may  be  making  their  appearance  on 
fruit  quarters.     Selection  of  fruit  trees  must  now  be 
made,  suitable  sites  chosen,  and  a  good  stock  of  soil 
prepared  for   use  in    planting,  choosing  that  which 
from  its  nature  is  calculated  to  correct  any  too  decided 
tendency  either  to   extreme  lightness  or  to  heaviness 
in  the  garden  soil.  Ralph  Crosslin^, 


tUhe   Pine    Stoue. 

No  more  shading  will  be  required,  even  in  the 
lightest  structures,  after  the  end  of  this  month.  Take 
off  the  scrim  canvas  from  the  rollers,  and  let  it  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  being  put  away.  As  all  shad- 
ing materials  are  expensive  and  perishable,  time 
bestowed  on  its  preservation  is  amply  repaid.  The 
rollers  should  be  taken  off  and  be  well  painted,  then 
stored  in  a  shed  or  any  dry  place.  Label  the  canvas 
when  it  is  put  away,  so  that  when  wanted  each  piece 
will  be  ready  at  hand.  Continue  to  close  the  houses 
or  pits  early  in  the  afternoon  throughout  this 
month,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  sun- 
heat.  The  structures  may  be  closed  at  So°,  and  let 
them  still  rise  to  900,  or  2°  or  30  higher.  The  sun's 
rays  are  not  so  strong  at  this  season,  therefore  the 
same  vigilance  will  not  be  necessary  as  was  the  case 
at  an  earlier  date.  Spring  potted  plants  should  have 
every  facility  afforded  them  to  make  broad,  sturdy 
growths.  Ventilate  freely  on  mild,  sunny  days, 
from  10.30  a.m.  to  2.30  p.m.  Keep  a  little  heat 
in  the  pipes  all  day,  but  only  a  little  when 
the  days  are  very  bright.  This  keeps  up  a  current  of 
warm  air,  and  ensures  a  thorough  maturation  of  the 
growth.  A  spongy,  sappy  growth  can  be  corrected 
by  free  ventilation  and  less  atmospheric  moisture. 
Keep  the  night  temperatures  for  fruiting  plants  in 
various  stages  at  73°  to  750  at  10  P.M.;  this  should 
fall  to  70^  by  6  a.m.  Keep  succession  plants  about 
70*  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  or  I53  by  day.  The 
ventilation  of  these  plants  should  be  studied  accord- 
ing to  the  growth  they  are  making  ;  if  the  growth  is 
broad  and  sturdy,  they  may  be  pushed  on  at  a  higher 
temperature — that  is,  the  same  as  advised  above.  If, 
however,  the  growth  is  not  of  good  form  and  substance, 
subject  them  to  more  ventilation,  and  keep  them  a 
little  cooler.     The  autumn   suckers  will  now  have 


established  themselves  with  roots  to  the  sides  of  the 
pots;  knock  one  or  two  to  see  if  this  is  the  case,  and 
if  so  they  may  be  ventilated  more  freely.  Still  keep 
them  growing  steadily,  so  that  the  leaves  assume  a 
robust  green  colour.  Give  fruiting  and  succession 
plants  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure  every  time 
they  are  watered  for  the  next  two  months.  Give  the 
liquid  manure  to  the  plants  at  the  strength  before 
advised.  Let  the  bulk  of  the  moisture  be  caused  by  the 
steam  from  the  evaporating  troughs  and  by  damping  the 
paths,  walls,  beds,  &c.  Study  the  temperatures  during 
cold  frosty  nights  and  mornings,  it  is  most  essential 
that  they  should  fall  and  rise  gradually,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  a  studied  regulation  of  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and  this  should  be  balanced  with  the  waning 
solar  heat.  Start  the  fires  gently  early  in  the  after- 
noons, so  that  fire-heat  is  at  command  before  the  day 
temperatures  recede  too  low.  Discontinue  syringing 
the  plants  overhead  for  the  winter,  as  the  water  will 
find  its  way  into  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  moisture 
during  the  winter  is  better  supplied  by  evaporation 
than  in  any  other  way.  Examine  all  suckers  that 
were  taken  off  during  the  summer  months,  and  if 
likely  to  get  too  much  pot-bound  give  them  a  slight 
shift,  so  that  they  will  stand  without  injury  until  next 
February.  If  the  rooted  suckers  are  large,  with  a 
good  number  of  roots,  pot  them  into  second-rate 
loam  ;  this  will  retard  them  a  little,  without  making 
them  fruit  prematurely,  when  the  proper  potting 
time  arrives.  It  is  almost  certain  that  some  of  the 
first  started  succession  plants  will  show  fruit  this 
autumn,  and  these  should  be  well  taken  care  of,  and 
placed  in  a  compartment  to  themselves  only  ;  for  this 
purpose  keep  Smooth  Cayennes,  Charlotte  Roths- 
childs, and  Black  Jamaicas,  as  these  will  grow  and 
swell  all  through  the  winter.  This  batch  will  come 
in  at  a  scarce  time,  and  are  more  to  be  depended  upon 
than  the  first  lot  of  spring-started  fruiting  plants  for 
very  early  work.  Queens  that  may  start  from  any 
cause  are  not  worth  keeping.  D.  Wilson,  Castle  Hill, 


NOTES    ON    VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus. — Mr.  Speed  grows  this  at  Penrhyn, 
in  two  ways — in  beds  in  the  usual  manner,  and  on  the 
flat ;  he  has  not  yet  tried  the  French  plan.  We  have 
rarely  seen  finer  Asparagus,  the  stems  6  to  8  and 
more  feet  in  height,  and  vigorous  in  proportion. 
There  seemed  no  great  difference  between  the  plants 
grown  in  the  two  ways.  Mr.  Speed  attributes  his 
success  to  the  use  of  stakes.  We  cannot  wholly 
assent  to  this,  for  in  other  gardens  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  the  plants  were  also  staked  they  were 
much  inferior  to  Mr.  Speed's. 

Forced  Beans  in  Winter. — When  choice  vege- 
tables are  plentiful  enough  in  autumn  we  are  liable  to 
forget  that  winter  is  so  near  at  hand,  when  our  supply 
out-of-doors  will  be  cut  off.  That  forced  Beans  in 
winter  are  a  scarce  and  very  costly  commodity  few 
people  will  dispute.  That  they  are  much  esteemed 
between  November  and  Christmas — even  in  small 
quantities — is  also  a  fact.  One  reason  of  the  scarcity 
is  doubtless  that  gardeners  are  not  furnished  with 
proper  facilities  for  forcing  them  :  but  another  equally 
good  reason  is  that  too  many  depend  upon  pot 
culture  instead  of  planting  them  out  in  heated  pits. 
The  best  way  to  convince  people  of  this  error  is  to 
ask  them  to  put  the  matter  to  a  practical  test 
for  themselves.  Beans  are  wonderfully  prolific  in 
winter  if  grown  under  favourable  conditions,  pro- 
vided you  are  in  possession  of  the  right  variety  for 
forcing.  People  who  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
have  only  to  write  for  a  certain  variety  of  Bean  and 
send  the  money  with  the  order  to  obtain  it,  will  sooner 
or  later  find  out  their  mistake.  It  is  a  moral  certainty 
some  Beans  will  come,  but  it  is  a  moot  point  whether 
the  variety  stipulated  for  will  be  forthcoming,  and 
this  through  want  of  knowledge  rather  than  anything 
else.  One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  forcing 
kind,  is  the  old  Fulmer's  Forcing,  which  is  now  very 
scarce  in  the  country,  except  in  name,  and  has,  indeed, 
almost  disappeared.  But  whatever  the  favourite  sort 
may  be,  the  most  certain  way  to  proceed  at  this 
season  is  to  start  the  Beans  in  small  pots,  and  after- 


wards plant  them  out  in  beds  of  shallow  soil.  A 
low  heated  pit  facing  the  south  and  not  shaded  from 
the  sun  will  grow  them  well.  The  compost  should 
not  be  over-rich,  nor  exceed  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  in 
depth.  Lay  the  soil  upon  the  slates,  flags,  or  rubble, 
immediately  over  the  bottom-heat  pipes,  and  keep  up 
an  equable  temperature  from  start  to  finish,  both  at 
top  and  bottom,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
many  good  gatherings  may  be  made  during  the  first 
months  of  winter. 

Beans. — At  Penrhyn  Castle,  Mr.  Speed  grows 
Negro  Longpod  Beans  in  large  quantities,  The 
earliest  he  finds  to  be  Williams'  1'rolilic. 


iBrapes    anb    Uineries. 

Keep  the  earliest  house  as  cool  as  possible  night 
and  day,  and  the  roots  sufficiently  moist  to  keep  them 
healthy.  Where  the  wood  is  well  ripenedandthefoiiage 
falling  off,  they  may  be  pruned  any  time  now,  and  the 
house  thoroughly  washed.  If  mealy-bug  or  red-spider 
has  been  troublesome  get  the  house  well  painted  in- 
side, and  then  clean  out  all  the  surface  soil  after  well 
scrubbing  the  Vines,  and  top-dress  the  roots  with  fresh 
loam,  bones,  and  charcoal.  After  washing  the  Vines 
paint  them  with  a  mixture  of  Gishurst  Compound, 
8  oz.  to  the  gallon,  using  clay,  sulphur,  and  a  little 
soot  to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of  paint  ;  then  paint 
the  rods,  thoroughly  working  it  well  into  the  crevices. 
The  loose  bark  can  be  taken  off  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  but  do  not  scrape  them.  Alter  pruning  and 
cleaning  the  Vines  tie  them  down  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  keep  the  house  cool  until  starting  time. 
Where  ripe  Hamburghs  are  hanging  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere cool  and  dry,  using  fire-heat  only  to  dispel  the 
damp,  and  give  no  front  air  on  foggy  mornings  or  wet 
sunless  days.  When  the  weather  is  bright  admit  air 
freely  on  both  front  and  back  ventilators,  and  reduce 
it  early  in  the  afternoon  before  the  external  atmosphere 
becomes  humid  ;  give  water  at  the  roots  carefully,  only 
sufficient  to  keep  the  berries  plump. 

The  latest  house  of  Hamburghs  will  now  be  ripe, 
and  will  not  require  much  fire-heat,  but  continue  to 
use  a  little  until  both  the  fruit  and  wood  is  well 
ripened.  If  any  rods  of  Foster's  Seedling  are  growing 
in  the  same  house,  now  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
berries  cracking  they  can  have  the  laterals  shortened 
back,  so  that  the  berries  will  get  more  sun  and  light, 
which  will  make  them  finish  better,  for  they  never  take 
on  such  a  golden  colour  if  grown  in  too  much  shade. 
Muscats  that  have  been  ripe  some  time,  and  are 
required  to  be  kept  longer,  must  only  have  sufficient 
water  at  the  roots  to  keep  the  berries  plump,  choosing 
a  bright  morning  for  watering,  when  plenty  of  air  can 
be  admitted  to  dry  up  the  surface  moisture.  On 
bright  days  ventilate  freely ;  on  dull  days  very 
little  air  will  be  required  ;  use  a  little  fire-heat  only, 
but  do  not  let  the  temperature  fall  lower  than  550,  or 
the  berries  will  turn  brown. 

The  latest  Muscats  should  now  be  ripe,  but  if 
not,  still  keep  them  at  a  night  temperature  of  650  to 
700,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day.  If  the  nights  are  cold, 
as  they  have  been  the  last  ten  days,  65'J  will  be  hot 
enough  for  a  night  temperature  until  they  are  ripe, 
when  the  heat  may  be  reduced.  Do  not  let  the  foliage 
get  crowded  about  the  bunches,  but  let  them  have  plenty 
of  sun  and  light  without  extreme  exposure,  for  if  too 
much  exposed  to  the  sun  when  it  is  powerful,  I  find 
the  berries  sometimes  turn  brown,  and  do  not  keep  so 
well.  All  late  varieties  of  Grapes,  such  as  Alicante, 
Lady  Downe's,  and  Gros  Colmar,  should  now  be 
ripe,  and  if  the  borders  inside  are  dry  they  should  be 
watered  with  clear  water  at  a  temperature  of  650, 
which  will  last  them  for  some  time.  A  little  fire-heat 
may  be  used  to  dry  up  the  damp,  choosing  a  fine  bright 
day  for  the  operation.  After  the  surface  moisture  has 
dried  up  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  border  with  dry 
Fern,  as  it  keeps  it  uniformly  moist,  and  prevents 
the  dust  rising  on  the  bunches.  Those  that  are  not 
thoroughly  ripe  must  be  assisted  during  bright  weather 
with  a  high  day  temperature,  but  650  will  be 
plenty  hot  enough  for  a  night  temperature,  giving 
plenty  of  air  on  front  and  back  ventilators  on  all  favour- 
able occasions.  Vines  making  their  first,  second,  or 
thiid  year's  growth,  and  in  which  the  wood  is  strong 
and  not  well  ripened,  must  be  assisted  with  fire-heat 
in  the  daytime,  with  abundance  of  air  on  the  front 
and  back  ventilators  until  the  wood  is  well  ripened, 
when  it  may  be  discontinued.  Afterwards  keep  the 
house  cool  and  give  sufficient  water  at  the  roots  to 
keep  them  healthy.  Those  with  the  roots  in  outside 
borders  only  will  usually  get  plenty  of  water  with 
the  rainfall  after  this  time. 

The  earliest  pot  Vines  should  now  have  the  wood 
well  ripened,  and  if  the  house  room  is  required,  they 
may  be  placed  outside  against  a  south  wall,  fastening 
them  securely  with  stakes  to  prevent  them  being 
damaged  by  the  wind.  Those  that  were  put  in  later, 
or  which  are  intended  for  cut-backs,  must  have  plenty 
of  heat  and  air  until  the  wood  is  ripe,  when  they  can 
be  placed  out-of-doors  in  a  warm  sunny  aspect, 
Joshua  Atkins,  Locking  Gardens,  Wantage, 
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APPOINTMENTS   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


{  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
Monday,        Sept  25  i  Sale  of  Bulbs,  at  the  Mart,  by  Prothetoc  & 

I      Morris. 

f  Sale  i 
Wednesday,  Sept.  27  <  Sale  i 

I      by 


f  Sale  of  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

e  of  Plants,  at  Rce\cs'  Nursery,  Acton, 

y  Protheroc  &  Morris. 

["Sale     of    Imported    Orchids,   at    Stevens' 

Rooms. 

I  Sale  of  White's  Nursery,  &c,  at   Lcyton- 

1  HURSDAY,      Sept.  28  <      stone,  by  Protheroe  &  Morns. 

1  Sale  of  Orchids  and  other   plants,   at   Par. 

I      ker's  Nursery,  'looting,  by  Protheroc  & 

L     Morris. 

f  Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 

!      at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

FRinAv  Sent  5ft  J  Sa'e  °f  Orchids,  at  the  Mart,  by  Protheroe 

I  ridav,  sept.  29  ■;      &  Morris 

I  Sale  of  Plants  at  Biggs'   Nursery,    Lewis- 
L     ham,  by  Protheroc  St  Morris. 
Saturday,       Sept  30  — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


THE  recent  exhibitions  of  Dahlias  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  surely  go 
far  to  convince  the  florists  proper,  as  it  has 
unquestionably  shown  the  general  public,  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty  as  cut  flowers, 
and,  we  may  add,  of  general  utility  in  the 
garden,  the  single  forms  far  surpass  the  ordi- 
nary show  kinds.  It  may  be  admitted  that  for 
symmetry  and  regularity  of  form,  and  at  pre- 
sent for  range  and  variety  of  tint,  the  show 
varieties  must  be  preferred.  On  the  other  hand, 
excepting  perhaps  the  pompon  and  Lilliput  va- 
rieties, the  symmetry  referred  to  is  that  of  an 
exceedingly  ugly,  purposeless  flower,  and  the 
range  and  variety  of  tint  will  soon  be  equalled 
among  the  single  forms.  The  show  kinds  have 
the  advantage  in  point  of  substance  and  dura- 
bility, but  these  also  are  qualities  which  the 
raisers  of  single  Dahlias  will  speedily  know  how 
to  improve.  As  to  the  original  forms  and 
species,  we  may  refer  to  the  descriptions  and 
figures  which  have  been  given  in  these  columns 
in  former  years  (see  vol.  xii.,  July — Dec.  1 873), 
but  which  the  pressure  on  our  space  forbids  us 
now  to  repeat.  What  seems  to  be  needed  is 
some  standard  by  which  the  single  flowers 
may  be  judged.  In  framing  such,  florists 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  it  is 
possible,  consistently  with  the  requirements 
impostd  by  the  exhibition  table,  to  make  their 
rules  elastic  rather  than  arbitrary,  and  to  con- 
sider Nature's  own  laws  rather  than  the 
absolute  requirements  of  a  merely  arbitrary 
standard.  Not  that  it  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances  wholly  to  avoid  fixed,  and  there- 
fore, to  some  extent,  arbitrary  rules.  The  points 
to  be  considered  after  the  qualities  of  vigour, 
free  flowering,  and  the  like,  are,  first,  the  natural 
form  of  flower  as  seen  in  the  original  species, 
and  in  considering  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  probable  purport  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  form  seen  in  the  natural  flower.  The 
ray-florets  are  usually  barren,  while  the  tubular 
florets  in  the  centre  are  seed-bearing.  The  ray- 
florets  are  brilliantly  coloured  and  conspicuous, 
not  alone  in  colour  but  in  form  ;  the  more  useful 
florets  in  the  centre  are  in  Nature  less  con- 
spicuous. Yet  in  Nature  the  two  forms  are 
necessary  the  one  to  the  other  ;  the  ray-florets 
by  their  colour  and  other  attributes  attract 
the  insects  necessary  to  the  perfect  ferti- 
lisation of  the  flower,  and  guide  them  in 
their  course  to  where  the  honied  secre- 
tions are  formed,  in  the  search  for  which 
the  insects  fertilise  the  flowers.  The  aim, 
therefore,  of  the  florist  should  be,  not  to  oblite- 
rate but  to  accentuate  these  salient  differences, 
to  secure  sufficient  contrast  (without,  how- 
ever, violating  harmony  of  colour)  between 
the  two  kinds  of  florets,  to  secure  substance 
of  petal  and  durability.  In  the  ordinary 
show  Dahlia  all  adaptations  to  purpose  are 
obliterated  for  the  sake  of  producing  a 
flower  which  in  detail  is  symmetrical,  but  which 
in  the  mass  is,  to  our  thinking,  ugly.  This, 
however,  is  a  question  of  personal  predilection, 
in  which  the  utmost  latitude  must  be  allowed. 
But  in  the  obliteration  of  purpose,  and  in  the 
effacement  of  all  trace  of  history,  affinity,  and 
progressive  development,  the  recognised  canons 


of  beauty  are  set  aside.  An  object  which  is 
merely  beautiful  without  bearing  any  sugges- 
tion of  purpose  or  utility  may  be  temporarily 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  vision,  but  makes  no 
appeal  to  the  higher  qualities  of  intelligence  ; 
and  in  so  far  the  impression  it  conveys,  however 
vivid  it  may  be  for  the  moment,  is  not  durable 
or  permanently  satisfactory. 

Never  before,  perhaps,  has  such  .a  thoroughly 
representative  collection  of  single  Dahlias  been 
exhibited  as  that  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and  Messrs. 
Hooper,  of  Twickenham,  staged.  The  collec- 
tions were  not  only  numerous,  but  the  flowers 
were  in  the  best  condition,  and  one  could  judge 
of  their  merits  with  something  like  accuracy. 
There  were  a  great  many  varieties,  showing 
how  active  raisers  are  in  producing  new  kinds, 
and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  those  shown  were 
new  or  nearly  so. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  a  definite  idea  (as  far 
as  it  can  be  given)  of  the  flowers  forming  these 
collections,  they  are  grouped  according  to  their 
colours.  Under  the  head  of  crimson  are  in- 
cluded some  with  maroon  shades,  but  yet  with 
enough  of  crimson  in  the  flowers  to  justify  their 
being  classed  under  such  a  heading.  We  begin 
with  Emblem,  a  rich  bright  crimson-scarlet, 
small,  but  very  fine  in  colour  ;  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
rich  glossy  crimson-maroon,  the  sides  of  the 
petals  banded  with  bright  crimson  ;  Walter 
Ware,  rich  deep  crimson  shaded  ;  Darkness,  a 
little  deeper  in  colour  than  the  preceding,  and 
slightly  reflexed — good  form  ;  Sensation,  the 
sides  of  the  petals  banded  with  dark  magenta  ; 
In  Memoriam,  the  centre  of  the  petals  shaded 
maroon,  and  banded  or  edged  all  round  with 
magenta-crimson  ;  Effect,  scarlet  flushed  and 
shaded  with  crimson  ;  and  Richness,  very 
bright  crimson,  striking  in  colour.  Then  of 
scarlet  and  red  shades  there  were  Beauty  of 
Cambridge,  very  bright  and  showy,  rich  scarlet 
in  colour ;  Clarissa,  clear  orange-scarlet,  fine  ; 
Dangor,  small,  bright  orange-scarlet  ;  Fusilier, 
deep  red,  very  bright,  small,  and  somewhat 
reflexed  ;  and  Ruby,  ruby-scarlet,  the  edges 
tipped  with  magenta,  dull  in  colour,  but  distinct. 
Of  purple  shades  there  were  : — Violet,  deep 
violet-purple,  very  fine  and  distinct  ;  Francis 
Fell,  magenta-purple,  bright  and  pleasing ; 
Painted  Lady,  pale  magenta  ;  and  Ascalon, 
magenta,  flushed  with  crimson,  very  good. 
Of  mauve  and  pink  shades  there  were : — 
Mauve  Queen,  delicate  mauve,  very  pleasing  ; 
Christine,  clear  pink,  very  pretty  ;  and  Fairy, 
tinted  pink  towards  the  edges  on  a  pale  ground, 
orange  ring  round  the  eye.  Orange  : — Kinge- 
man,  bright  orange,  distinct  and  fine  ;  Buffalo, 
orange-buff,  small ;  and  Orangeman,  tinted 
with  orange  on  a  pale  ground,  very  fine. 
Of  striped  flowers  there  are  but  few,  but  an 
extension  of  these  may  be  looked  for  in 
another  season.  Those  in  Mr.  Ware's 
stand  were  Charles  Law,  buff,  flushed  with 
orange,  and  slightly  flaked  with  purple  ;  Mars, 
lilac-pink,  striped  with  rosy-purple,  very  good  ; 
Union  Jack,  crimson,  with  a  white  flame  up 
each  petal,  and  sometimes  tipped  with  the  same  ; 
and  Pantaloon,  blush,  flamed  scarlet,  and  tipped 
with  white,  small,  distinct,  and  striking.  Of 
yellow  flowers  there  were  Yellow  Queen,  very 
fine  in  colour,  deep  pure  yellow  ;  Canary,  pale 
yellow,  very  good  ;  Lutea  grandiflora,  sulphur- 
yellow  ;  and  Amos  Perry,  lemon-yellow,  tipped 
with  white.  Of  white  flowers,  White  Queen, 
one  of,  if  not  the  very  best  whites  ;  White  Star, 
flushed  with  delicate  pink  on  a  white  ground  ; 
Elaine,  in  the  same  way,  but  too  much  reflexed  ; 
Victory,  white,  with  lemon  ring  round  the  eye  ; 
Albatross,  small  white  ;  and  White  Pet,  flushed 
with  purple  on  the  edges.  Nor  must  the  old 
Dahlia  Zimapani,  or  what  is  being  shown  as 
such,  be  overlooked.  After  many  years'  relega- 
tion to  botanical  gardens,  it  is  now  reappearing 
among  the  single  Dahlias,  with  its  small  rich 


maroon-coloured  blossoms.     It  is   well  worthy 
of  notice  for  its  colour,  which  is  very  striking. 

In  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.'s  collection  of 
single  Dahlias,  shown  at  the  same  meeting,  one 
striking  flower,  named  Ruby  King,  was  awarded 
a  First-class  Certificate  of  Merit ;  it  has  flowers 
of  a  ruby-scarlet  colour,  and  is  a  really  good 
acquisition. 

A  good  selection  from  the  foregoing  should 
include  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Walter  Ware,  Sensation, 
Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Fusilier,  Ruby  King, 
Violet,  Francis  Fell,  Mauve  Queen,  Christine, 
Kingeman,  Charles  Law,  Mars,  Union  Jack, 
Pantaloon,  Yellow  Queen,  Amos  Perry,  White 
Queen,  and  White  Star. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  been 
favoured  with  a  box  of  cut  blooms  from  Mr.  T. 
S.  Ware,  of  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten- 
ham, among  which  we  recognise  several  varie- 
ties so  distinct  in  colour,  and  of  such  form  and 
substance  of  petal,  that  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing they  will  be  a  great  boon  to  gardeners,  not 
only  as  cut  flowers,  but  also  as  enlivening 
objects  in  the  shrubbery  bed  or  border,  as  well 
as  in  masses  by  themselves,  during  the  autumn 
months.  Planted  among  Rhododendrons  they 
have  a  fine  effect  in  the  distance  at  this  season, 
and  now  that  we  have  so  many  distinct  varie- 
ties, what  would  look  better  than  beds  of  them 
planted  en  masse?  As  cut  flowers  they  are 
invaluable,  and  if  they  were  only  hothouse 
plants,  such  as  the  Eucharis,  we  venture  to 
think  they  would  have  been  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  million  before  now.  What  better 
effect  has  the  Eucharis  than  that  charming 
variety,  White  Queen  ?  And  are  there  not 
yellows,  like  Canary  and  Lutea  grandiflora, 
as  effective  for  a  large  dinner-table  arrange- 
ment as  the  best  grown  Allamanda  ?  A  variety 
called  Orangeman  is  of  a  deep  striking 
shade.  A  very  fine  mauve-red,  called  Pink  of 
Perfection,  is  very  pretty,  as  also  Clarissa,  a 
deep  crimson  of  beautiful  shape  ;  White  Star, 
with  a  tinge  of  pink  in  it  ;  Richness,  a  small 
dark  crimson  flower ;  Mauve  Queen,  Yellow 
Queen,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  a  flower  of  the  Paragon 
stamp,  but  with  rather  more  substance  ;  and 
Juarezii.  Pantaloon,  which  was  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate  at  the  late  Dahlia  show  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  is  a  small  flower,  with  petals 
having  dark  maroon  edges,  and  their  centres 
suffused  with  red,  changing  to  white  at  the 
point. 

Popularas  the  single  Dahlias  undoubtedly  are, 
it  is  doubtful,  however,  if  they  will  entirely  dis- 
place the  pompon  varieties  for  garden  decoration. 
The  latter  are  decidedly  freer  in  blooming,  and 
they  are  much  more  durable  when  cut  and  placed 
in  water.  These  are  two  great  advantages,  that 
are  bound  to  tell  in  the  long  run.  The  flowers  of 
the  pompon  varieties  are  generally  small,  sym- 
metrical, and  bright  coloured,  and  they  have  a 
singularly  compact  growth.  The  old  tall  forms, 
of  ai  or  5  feet  in  height,  have  gradually  given 
place  to  varieties  that  are  truly  dwarf,  and  they 
are  exceedingly  attractive  in  the  flower  garden. 

A  group  of  really  good  and  useful  pompon 
Dahlias  will  be  found  in  the  following,  selected 
from  those  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  : — 
Favourite,  shaded  purple  ;  Gem,  rich  blight  scar- 
let ;  Mabel,  pale  lilac  ;  Garnet,  shaded  orange  ; 
Little  Eva,  pale  ground,  tipped  with  rose  ; 
Isabel,  orange-scarlet  ;  Adonis,  rosy-carmine  ; 
German  Favourite,  crimson-lake,  heavily  edged 
on  a  light  ground  ;  E.  F.  Jungker,  amber,  dis- 
tinct and  pretty  ;  Prince  of  Liliputians,  shaded 
maroon,  tipped  with  white  ;  Professor  Bergeat, 
rosy-crimson,  very  bright  ;  Gruss  aus  Wien, 
shaded  buff,  very  pretty  ;  Narcissus,  primrose, 
tipped  with  white ;  Lady  Blanche,  pure  white, 
one  of  the  very  best  white  varieties  that  can  be 
grown  for  cutting  from  ;  Comtesse  von  Stern- 
berg, yellow  and  white  ;  Princess  Sophie 
Sophicha,  shaded  lake,  very  bright  and  free ; 
Fdrstmaster  Gshvvind,  white,  peculiarly  tipped 
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with  scarlet,  very  pretty  and  free ;  Coquette, 
orange-red  ;  Little  Duchess,  white,  tipped  with 
claret-crimson,  very  bright  ;  The  Khedive,  pale 
ground,    heavily    tipped    with    deep  crimson  ; 


very  varied  in  character,  and  there  is  this  great 
advantage  about  them  that  no  stopping  or  dis- 
budding is  required.  They  simply  require  to 
be   planted   in   good    soil  and   left  alone    to 


Juis.-EA     spectahilis.— Professor     IlENRI- 

cjUEZ,  the  Director  of  the  University  Garden  of 
Coimbra,  has  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  photo- 
graph of  this  noble  Palm,  as  growing  in  the  open  air 


FlG,  64. — JUB.EA  SPECTABILIS   IN  THE  KING  OK  PORTUGAL'S   GARDEN. 


Weimar,  yellow,  tipped  with  bright  red  ; 
Northern  Light,  scarlet ;  Rosetta,  rosy-purple  ; 
Dora,  white  ;  and  Little  Bobby,  crimson,  striped 
with  yellow. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  lists  of  varie- 
ties in  cultivation.    They  are  numerous  and 


grow  and  flower  of  their  own  will.  If  a  few 
plants  be  grown  on  in  pots  and  put  out  as  soon 
as  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  they  will  be  as  the  van  of 
the  floral  service,  which,  taken  up  by  those 
planted  later,  shall  be  extended  till  the  decay  of 
autumn  sets  in. 


in  the  gardens  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal 
at  Lisbon  (see  fig.  64).  The  girth  of  the  trunk  near  the 
base  was  4  m.  25  cent.,  or  about  I3§  feet.  At  1  metre 
from  the  ground  it  measured  3  m.  50  in  circumference. 
The  height  (rom  the  ground  to  the  first  leaf  is  given 
at  2  m.  57,  the  total  height  in  metres  being  7.74  (more 
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than  23  feet).  These  measurements  were  taken  some 
few  years  since,  its  present  height  being  S.55  metres 
(27  feet).  In  the  same  garden  may  be  seen  other 
Palms,  a  fine  specimen  of  Strelitzia  angusta,  good 
specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta,  one  with  a  forked  stem. 
The  Mango — Mangifera  indica — has  produced  flowers 
in  the  open  air.  The  King  is  a  well-known  con- 
noisseur in  plants,  taking  much  interest  in  his 
collections.  "In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Coimbra," 
writes  Professor  HENRIQUEZ,  "  Phoenix  silvestris, 
P.  reclinata,  Livistona  inermis,  Arenga  sapida,  Sea- 
forthia  elegans,  Sabal  Adansoni,  S.  glaucescens, 
Cocos  Romanzovii,  and  other  Palms,  flourish  in  the 
open  air,  as  well  as  Bamboos  12  metres  in  height, 
and  Musa  Ensete." 

Dr.    E.    Warming.  —  This    accomplished 

morphologist  has  left  Copenhagen,  on  his  appointment 
as  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  new  University  of  Stock- 
holm. We  congratulate  our  Swedish  friends  on  this 
appointment. 

Silwood  Park.— This  estate,  near  Bagshot, 

is,  we  hear,  to  be  offered  for  sale  shortly.  Its  horti- 
cultural interest  consists  in  its  great  Vine,  the  rival  of 
those  at  Cumberland  Lodge  and  Hampton  Court. 

The  Mountain  Ash.— In  a  large  park  or 

public  garden  this  is  a  very  ornamental  tree  during 
the  autumn  months.  Upon  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill 
or  bank  in  front  of  large  Beech,  Oak,  or  Elm,  we 
have  seen  it  look  a  picture  in  Devonshire  and  else- 
where. We  were  again  quite  struck  with  it  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace  a  few  days  ago.  The 
specimen  referred  to  is  quite  loaded  with  large  clusters 
of  its  bright  red  berries,  the  weight  of  which  is  bear- 
ing the  branches  downwards  towards  the  ground. 

About  Potatos.— Whether  the  promoters  of 

the  International  Potato  Show  held  during  the  past 
week  will  or  will  not  take  any  credit  to  themselves 
for  the  present  condition  of  our  Potato  crops,  at 
least  it  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  find  that,  in  spite 
of  some  well  grounded  alarm  raised  earlier  in  the 
season,  we  have  an  abundant  produce,  and  that 
Potatos  will  be  cheap  and  plentiful  throughout  the 
coming  winter.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  great 
abundance  of  cereals,  makes  the  winter  prospect  for 
the  masses  one,  if  not  joyous,  at  least  far  from  being 
gloomy.  So  great  is  the  space  now  allotted  in  this 
country  alone  to  the  production  of  Potatos,  that  when 
a  really  fair  and  healthy  crop  is  gained  we  find  our- 
selves overstocked.  Last  winter,  wonderful  to  relate, 
we  largely  exported  Potatos  to  the  United  States. 
Even  if  our  home  stocks  are  not  so  large  as  last  year 
— and  that  is  a  doubtful  point — there  is  no  present 
prospect  that  we  shall  be  asked  by  less  favoured 
countries  for  some  of  our  spare  produce,  whilst  plenty 
of  foreigners  will  be  only  too  happy  to  make  up  de- 
ficiencies if  later  on  any  are  found  to  exist.  The 
International  Potato  Show  was,  therefore,  held  at 
a  fitting  time,  and  under  pleasant  auspices;  and 
indeed  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
Potato  harvest  festival,  where  growers  of  all  kinds 
met  to  offer  hearty  congratulations  to  each  other 
because  of  the  abundance  with  which  they  were 
blessed.  We  are  somewhat  apt  to  forget  in  the 
moment  of  congratulation,  however,  that  such  good 
fortune  may  not  always  be  in  store,  and  though 
the  fell  Peronospoia  has  touched  us  but  lightly 
this  year,  we  must  not  assume  that  it  is  about  to  dis- 
appear for  ever.  We  know  how  much  it  varies  in  its 
operations  with  the  seasons,  and  just  as  they  fluctuate 
so  does  the  Potato  disease.  We  have  not  had  a  hot 
summer,  we  have  not  had  a  dry  one,  and  yet,  whilst 
it  has  not  been  hot,  it  has  not  been  absolutely  cold  ; 
neither  has  it  been  excessively  wet.  But  for  an  excep- 
tional circumstance  the  Potato  crop,  large  as  it  is, 
would  have  been  much  heavier.  Following  upon  a 
cold  spring,  which  checked  rather  than  helped  Potato 
growth,  came  an  unusually  early  development  of  the 
disease,  which  largely  smote  the  first  early  kinds,  doing 
many  of  them  great  injury,  and  not  stopping  in  its 
course  until  it  had  denuded  all  early,  medium,  and 
many  late  sorts  of  their  leafage.  This  earlier  appear- 
ance, by  some  three  weeks,  probably  reduced  the 
bulk  of  our  Potato  produce  one-fourth  with  all  earlier 
kinds,  and  to  a  large  extent  affected  the  production 
of  the  later  sorts.  As  showing,  however,  in  what 
respect  some  kinds  have  disease-resisting  power  it  was 
worthy  of  note  that,  even  after  all  others  had  not  a 
stem  left  alive,  some  few  of  the  most  popular  strong 


growers  kept   up  stems  and  leafage,    and  in    many 
places  are  even  now  green  and  growing,  so  that  it  is 
evident  that  some  innate  strength  kept  them  from  that 
general  collapse  which  fell  upon  their  fellows.     But 
the  disease  this  year  seemed  to  have  died  out  with 
remarkable  quickness,  though  during  its  existence  it 
was  very  virulent  in  its  effects.    A  week  or  two  of  really 
hot  dry  weather  proved  most  effective  for  good  in 
checking    the    spores   withering   up    the    plant    life 
upon    which    they    existed,    and     rendering    them, 
for   this   season   at  least,  no  longer  harmful.     As  a 
result,  not  only  do  all  the  strong-growing  late  kinds 
continue  to  hold  their  leafage,  but  the  tender  and  very 
susceptible  Tomato  leafage  has  also  escaped — a  very 
unusual  experience  ot  late  to  growers  of  that  esteemed 
vegetable.     To  this  sudden  collapse  of  the  Perono- 
spora  must  be  attributed  some  failures   which  have 
resulted  in  testing  Mr.  Jensen's  system  of  protective 
earthing,  made  so  widely  public  during  the  summer. 
Commenting  upon  that  gentleman's  book  at  the  time 
of  its  first  issue,  we  said  that  we  had  at  once  put  the 
system  of  protective  earthing  he  had  suggested  and, 
indeed,  practised,   to  the  test  upon   a   long  row  of 
Woodstock  Kidney  Potato — a  kind,  as  all  who  have 
grown  it  know  full  well,  that  is  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  disease.     Our  experiment  was  carried  out  as  far  as 
possible  in  exact  conformity  with  Mr.  Jensen's  in- 
structions, and  apparently  just  at  the  right  time.  The 
row  was  of  50  feet  in  length,  and  one  of  three  planted 
each  3  feet  apart,  so  that  there  was  ample  space  from 
which  to  get  the  required  4  inches  of  soil  with  which 
to  cover  the  tubers.    When  the  rows  were  lifted,  long 
after  all  leaves  and  stems  had  disappeared,  strange  to 
relate,  not  a  diseased  tuber  was  found  in  either  row, 
although  the  crop,  having  regard  to  the  somewhat  early 
loss  of  leafage,  was  fairly  good.  The  more  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  protective  earthing  test  must  remain  over 
till  the  next  or  future  years.     But  the  disease  in  its 
operation  fully  establishes  the  truth  of  Mr.  Jensen's 
declaration,  that  the  fungoid  spores  operate  chiefly 
upon    the    new     tubers     through     the    soil.       The 
worst     diseased     kinds    were     those     having    short 
tops,     or    which,    from    other    causes,     were    but 
thinly  earthed.     Specially  diseased  in  almost  every 
instance  were   the    tubers  on    those    plants   which 
through   some   check   had    formed   near    or  on   the 
surface  of  the   soil.     Still   farther  ample  proof  was 
afforded  in  the  tubers  themselves,  for  in  almost  every 
instance  the  disease  in  those  affected  was  seen  in  the 
form  of  surface  spots  or  taking  running  zigzag  shapes, 
showing  that  the  spores  were  active  just  beneath  the 
skin.     In  some  cases  the  spots  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  small-pox  scabs,  whilst  all  other  portions  of 
the  tubers  were  apparently  sound.     Then  as  to  the 
subject  of  lifting  the  crop,  upon  which  Mr.  Jensen 
gave  such  excellent  advice,  we  found  that  all   kinds 
got  at  whilst  the  spores  were  active  in  the  leafage 
gave  a   considerable    proportion  of  diseased    tubers 
after   being   stored    a   few  days ;     still   farther,   that 
many  others  permitted  to  remain  much  longer  in  the 
ground    have    since    shown    no    disease,    and    were 
fairly  sound  when  lifted.     Still  farther,  in  very  many 
cases  roots  lifted  during  the  active  life  of  the  fungus, 
exposed  for   a  short    time  to  the   air,  and  then  re- 
buried,  would  often  show  much  disease  when  re-lifted 
a  month  later,  whilst  the  remaining  roots  untouched 
were    quite    sound.     These   things    may    have  been 
incidental  to  the  present  season  only,  but,  whether 
so    or    no,    they  at    least    amply   corroborate    Mr. 
Jensen's  conclusions.      We  have  dwelt  upon  these 
matters    somewhat    fully   that    more   general   atten- 
tion may  be  given  to  suggestions  so  worthy  of  con- 
sideration ;    and   certainly    no    other    time    is   more 
fitting  than  just  now,  when  the  International  Potato 
Show  is  interesting  all  Potato  cultivators.     Variety, 
beauty,  quality  of  diverse  kinds — all  these  in  abun- 
dance are  now  seen  in  Potatos  ;  but  above  all  things  we 
want  a  sound  crop  and  a  plentiful   one,  and    to  that 
end  all  Potato  exhibitions  may  usefully  work. 

The    Gardeners'    Royal   Benevolent 

Institution.— Some  time  since  we  announced  that, 
with  the  sanction  and  earnest  co-operation  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Henniker,  Mr.  Perkins,  the  gardener 
at  Thornham  Park,  had  organised  a  fete  in  the  Park, 
to  which  admission  was  to  be  had  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee,  the  proceeds  to  be  given  to  the  Institution 
above-named.  Mr.  Perkins  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  carry  out  his  benevolent  purpose,  Lord  and  i^ady 
Henniker  entered  heartily  into  the  scheme,  nd  all 
went  well  except  the  weather.  Tuesday,  Septei  .her  12, 
was  the  day  fixed,  and  every  arrangement  hid  been 


made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors.  But 
persistent  drenching  rain  literally  threw  cold  water 
over  the  proceedings.  Rather  than  despair  the  file 
was  postponed,  or  rather  adjourned,  to  the  fol- 
l>wing  Thursday,  when  the  programme  was  carried 
out  under  more  favourable  conditions,  but  of  course 
numbers  never  heard  of  the  adjournment.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  unfavourable  weather,  the  expenses 
bore  a  large  proportion  to  the  receipts,  the  latter 
amounting  to  .£74.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Mr. 
Perkins  has  virtually  succeeded,  and  we  most 
earnestly  trust  that  others  will  in  due  time  be 
able  to  follow  his  example.  Without  going 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  that  Mr.  Perkins 
did,  the  mere  permission  in  many  places  to  see 
the  picture  gallery  at  the  Hall,  to  ramble  through 
the  park,  and  inspect  the  gardens,  would  bring  in  a 
very  considerable  sum  if  the  admission  fee  were  not 
put  too  high.  Quite  lately  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster allowed  his  palace  at  Eaton  Hall  to  be  thus 
visited,  the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  some  local 
benevolent  object.  We  are  quite  certain  that  there 
are  scores  of  places  throughout  the  country  where  a  day 
might  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  with  the  permission 
of  the  owners.  Let  us  hope  Lord  Henniker  and 
his  gardener  have  set  the  fashion.  Whether  or  no, 
let  us  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  fraternity,  and 
tender,  on  behalf  of  the  aged  and  infirm  among  us, 
our  deep  gratitude  for  what  was  well  planned, 
and,  so  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  well 
carried  out. 

Lagerstromia    hardy. —  M.    Correvon 

writes  from  Geneva,  saying  that  this  shrub,  usuall  y 
treated  as  a  stove  plant  in  England,  proves  quite 
hardy  at  Geneva,  where  a  plant  of  it,  3 — 4  metres 
high,  is  growing  on  the  wall  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
where  it  has  never  been  known  to  suffer  from  the 
frost. 

Nymph.ea    candidissima. — Mr.     Lynch 

sends  us  from  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  flowers 
of  this  extremely  fine  white  Water  Lily.  The  flowers 
measure  16 — iS  inches  in  diameter  when  expanded, 
and  are  similar  to  those  of  N.  alba,  but  larger  and 
clearer  in  colour.  The  plant  grows  under  the  same 
conditions  as  N.  alba,  and  has  been  in  bloom  all  the 
summer.  We  can  fully  endorse  all  that  Mr.  LYNCH 
says  in  praise  of  this  grand  variety. 

Lincrusta   Labels.— Mr.    Munro   writes 

from  the  Sunbury  Nurseries  : — "  I  beg  to  hand  you 
a  sample  of  labels  made  from  a  patent  material  called 
'Lincrusta,'  and  which  are  perfectly  impervious  to 
wet,  frost,  or  any  kind  of  weather.  The  name  of 
the  plant  is  stamped  on  them  in  relief.  A  piece  of 
the  stuff  has  been  exposed  now  for  about  two  years 
in  the  open  air,  and  is  still  intact.  They  can  be  pro- 
duced for  about  half  the  price  of  the  'Acme' 
labels."  So  far  as  we  can  tell  from  the  sample 
sent,  and  from  what  Mr.  Munro  tells  us,  the  Lin- 
crusta label  seems  admirable  where  a  hanging  label 
is  required. 

Single   Dahlias.— Still  they  come  I    The 

single  Dahlia  is,  par  excellence,  the  flower  of  the  day, 
and  well  does  it  deserve  all  the  interest  that  is  being 
manifested  in  its  culture.  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown, 
of  Stamford,  send  us  a  good  sample,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  variety,  and  the  different  shades  of  colours  re- 
presented in  the  flowers.  There  are  dark  and  light  yel- 
lows, pure  white,  creamy  white,  buff,  mauve,  maroon, 
orange,  various  shades  of  violet,  crimson,  red,  and 
scarlet,  and  delicate  shades  of  lilac,  any  or  all  of 
which  would  contribute  in  no  small  degree  towards 
making  a  fine  show  in  shrubbery  beds  or  borders 
at  this  season. 

Tun  Smooth  Sea  Anemone.— Mr.  Sadler 

has  in  his  possession  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh,  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  the  Smooth 
Sea  Anemone,  Actinia  mesembryanthemum.  It  was 
taken  from  a  rock-pool  at  North  Berwick  in  August, 
182S,  by  the  late  Sir  John  Graham  Dalyell,  and 
placed  in  the  glass  jar  which  it  now  inhabits.  It 
was  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  at  least  seven  yens 
old.  During  a  period  of  twenty  years  it  produced 
334  young  ones.  After  the  death  of  Sir  |.  I). 
DALYELL, in  185 1,  "  Granny  "  (as  it  has  been  familiarly 
called)  was  hamle  1  over  to  the  late  Professor  John 
Fleming,  and  remained  in  his  possession  until  his 
death  in  November,  1857.    In  the  spring  of  that  year 
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(after  being  unproductive  for  many  years)  "  Granny" 
unexpectedly  gave  birth,  during  a  single  night,  to 
240  living  young  Actinias.  In  November,  1S57, 
"Granny "was  presented  by  Mrs.  Fleming  to  Dr. 
James  McBain,  R.N.,  and  remained  in  his  custody 
until  a  few  days  before  his  death  (March,  1S70),  when 
he  presented  it  to  Mr.  Sadler.  "Granny"  is  fed 
once  a  month  with  the  half  of  a  live  mussel,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  sea-water  is  changed.  On 
February  iS,  1SS2,  seven  young  ones  were  born, 
three  of  which  still  keep  "  Granny  "  company. 

Forced  Roman  Hyacinths. — As   useful 

plants  to  gardeners  these  are  so  much  better  than 
anything  else  that  can  be  had  in  flower  in  November 
that  it  is  surprising  more  of  them  are  not  grown 
and  forced.  Why  country  gardeners  go  in  for  so 
many  double  Hyacinths  in  preference  to  these  is  a 
matter  that  hardly  seems  clear.  You  can  show  off 
Hyacinths,  both  single  and  double,  in  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,  or  you  can  fill  stands  with  them  for 
a  sitting-room  ;  but  for  general  utility,  especially  for 
cutting,  they  will  not  compare  with  the  Roman 
Hyacinths,  which  maybe  forced  into  flower  by  the 
middle  or  end  of  November.  When  the  bulbs  com- 
mence to  root  {belore  showing  any  symptoms  of  top- 
growth)  plunge  the  pots  in  clean  yellow  sand  under 
the  stage  of  a  plant-house  where  the  temperature 
ranges  from  500  to  6o°  at  night.  A  week  or  a  fort- 
night will  be  gained  in  this  way,  and  after  the  flower- 
spikes  appear  they  may  have  a  higher  temperature, 
and  be  set  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  For  shooting 
parties  in  November  these  flowers  are  invaluable,  and 
may  be  used  in  stands  or  as  pot  plants,  or,  better  still 
for  the  gardener,  as  cut  flowers. 

riLEA   MUSCOSA    nana. — People    who    are 

often  at  their  wits'  end  for  what  they  call  a  bordering 
plant,  that  will  hide  the  pots  of  other  plants  on  front 
stages  of  warm  houses,  or  of  groups  in  whatever  form 
or  style  arranged,  should  try  this  lovely  little  plant, 
which  will  grow  nearly  a  foot  across  in  a  4-inch  pot. 
It  grows  but  a  few  inches  in  height  and  is  of  such 
spreading  habit  that  a  small  pot  slipped  in  between 
every  two  large  ones  will  hide  the  latter  effectually. 
Where  there  is  much  staircase  furnishing  it  should  be 
largely  grown,  and  even  in  the  plant  stove  it  may  be 
effectively  employed.  Cuttings  put  in  now  will  be 
rooted  plants  in  a  few  days,  and  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  a  few  weeks,  if  from  four  to  six  cuttings  are 
put  in  a  small  pot.  The  plant  is  more  easily  increased 
than  the  common  Selaginella  Krausiana,  and  is  likely 
to  take  the  place  of  the  former  for  many  purposes  of 
furnishing. 

Hardy  Shrubs  for  Forcing. — Those  who 

are  unacquainted  with  the  requirements  of  large 
gardening  establishments  have  but  little  idea  of  the 
difficulties  that  private  gardeners  have  to  contend  with 
in  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  of  cut  flowers 
throughout  the  winter.  The  absence  of  private 
families  from  their  country  residences  when  their 
gardens  and  grounds  look  the  brightest  is  one  of  the 
many  contingencies  that  are  likely  to  operate  against 
the  interests  of  the  gardener.  Flowers  are  but 
evanescent  at  best,  and  are  soon  forgotten  by  a  great 
many  who  see  them  ;  how  much  more  so  are  they 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  only  know  of 
their  existence  as  a  matter  of  course?  Let  any  un- 
biassed person  visit  a  fairly  representative  private 
garden,  even  at  this  late  period  of  the  season,  and  he 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  struggles  of  the 
gardener,  who  has  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
plants  to  pot  up  and  iorce  before  next  Christmas.  In 
a  few  more  weeks  the  beauties  of  the  parterre  and 
flower-garden  will  have  passed  away  for  the  season, 
probably  without  their  owners  having  ever  once  seen 
them.  The  gardener  knows  that  he  will  get  little  or  no 
credit  for  what  his  employers  have  never  seen,  and 
makes  a  plucky  attempt  at  producing  a  show  of  forced 
plants  and  shrubs.  The  beds  and  borders  of  the 
pleasure-grounds  are  scoured,  and  all  shrubs  or  plants 
that  appear  to  be  suitable  for  forcing  are  taken  up, 
potted,  and  ultimately  forced,  to  succeed  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  other  autumn  flowering  subjects.  The 
success  resulting  from  this  hap-hazard  system  is  some- 
times meagre,  very  often  nil.  The  cause  is  that  the 
plants  are  really  not  in  a  condition  for  forcing  ;  the 
wood  is  not  properly  ripened,  and  the  only  redeeming 
feature  about  some  of  them  is  that  they  furnish  fresh 
green  leaves  in  the  conservatory.  Of  flowers  there 
are  few,  very  often  none,     Grown  in  pots  for  a  season 


under  the  full  influence  of  sun,  air,  and  light,  they 
flower  as  freely  under  glass  as  they  do  in  their 
natural  season  in  the  opt.n  bed  or  border.  Those, 
therefore,  who  would  have  a  supply  of  forced  flowers 
for  the  coming  winter  should  lay  in  a  stock  of  Lilacs 
in  pots,  Gueldres  Roses,  Spiraea  Thunbergia,  Primus 
alba  plena,  Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl.,  Kalmias,  and 
Andromedas,  which  will  give  flowers  during  the 
coming  winter,  and  make  useful  stock  for  forcing 
another  year. 

Cut  Roses. — Judging   from   the-  quality  of 

the  cut  blooms  lately  exhibited  by  Messrs.  William 
Paul  &  Son,  and  others,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  would  appear 
that  Roses  are  somewhat  erratic  in  their  behaviour 
this  autumn.  There  always  have  been,  and  always  will 
be,  grumblers — some  who  have  a  right  to  complain,  and 
others  who  have  not.  The  plain  fact  is,  Roses,  like 
other  plants,  differ  in  habit,  in  constitution,  and  in 
other  respects,  and  they  are  influenced  for  good  or 
evil  by  soil,  climate,  and  treatment.  Therefore  the 
opinions  of  the  grumbler,  or  of  the  grower,  who  is 
labouring  against  the  influence  of  a  poor  soil,  or 
climate,  or  both,  must  not  be  taken  as  being  applicable 
generally.  The  quality  of  the  stands  of  Roses  referred 
to,  notwithstanding  that  they  may  have  been  gathered 
from  an  extensive  collection,  proves  conclusively  that 
autumn-blooming  Roses  should  be  planted  more 
extensively  than  they  are.  We  are  now  referring  to 
the  hybrid  perpetuals,  and  to  the  bunches  of 
Tea  Roses  such  as  Niphetos,  and  Marie  Van 
Houtte  (sulphur-yellow),  and  Safrano,  the  best 
yellow  Rose  for  button-holes  extant.  The  latter 
were  shown  in  bunches  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
in  bud,  some  of  which  were  just  opening,  and  they 
appeared  to  charm  the  visitors  to  the  exhibition  more 
than  anything  else. 

Veronica    Andersoni     variegata    in 

Autumn. — That  an  old  plant  long  grown  in  green- 
houses should  become  a  bedding  favourite  shows  what 
hopeful  ideas  we  may  cherish  of  the  future  as  regards 
flower-gardening.  We  can  remember  when  an  odd 
plant  or  so  of  this  Veronica,  grown  under  glass  until 
the  end  of  May  or  June,  used  to  be  planted  out  in  the 
mixed  bed  as  a  novelty,  now  we  propagate  them  like 
Calceolarias,  and  plant  them  out  by  the  hundred  or 
thousand.  Planted  alternately  with  crimson  Ver- 
benas the  effect  is  such  that  we  might  bestow  any 
amount  of  praise  without  saying  a  word  too  much. 
At  Hampton  Court  Palace  Mr.  Graham  has  some 
charming  beds,  which  he  regards  as  one  of  his  best 
autumn  arrangements. 

Canna  Van  Houttel— Beds  of  this  variety, 

planted  en  masse,  are  among  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  sub-tropical  garden  during  the  autumn  months. 
Considering  the  meagre  attention  they  require,  we 
might  well  have  more  of  them.  In  wet  or  dry  wea- 
ther their  beauty  never  changes,  and  they  stand  a 
good  share  of  cold,  not  to  say  rough  weather.  The 
leaves  are  rigid  in  habit,  and  of  a  hardy-looking 
character,  veined  ,wkh  red,  and  they  produce  their 
spikes  of  reddish-orange  flowers  freely.  A  group  of 
this  kind  may  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  flowers 
and  foliage,  and  a  pretty  combination  it  is. 

Pelargonium  Mont  Rouge.  —  We  have 

upon  several  occasions  during  the  past  season  seen 
this  Pelargonium  in  such  fine  form  in  Battersea  Park 
that  we  think  a  special  word  of  commendation  is  due 
to  it.  It  is  a  fine  trusser,  bright  red  in  colour,  and, 
given  a  good  position,  it  makes  a  distinct  and  telling 
show.  The  example  referred  to  forms  a  broad  edging- 
band  upon  a  sloping  bank,  behind  which  are  green- 
leaved  Cannas  and  a  background  of  evergreen  shrubs. 
The  Pelargoniums  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  green,  and  as  seen  across 
the  lake,  in  the  Peninsula  Garden,  the  effect  is  telling 
in  the  extreme.  In  wet  or  dry  weather  the  brilliancy 
of  this  red  band  never  seems  to  alter. 

How  to  Destroy  Wasps. — A  correspondent 

of  the  Times  writes  : — "  I  have  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  destroyed  these  troublesome  feeders  on 
fruit  with  methylated  chloroform,  but  this  involves 
the  necessity  of  waiting  till  night  when  all  are  at  rest. 
But  pulverised  'commercial  cyanide  of  potassium,' 
one  or  two  tablespoonfuls,  may  be  put  into  the 
entrance  of  the  nest  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  if 
quietly  done  does  not  in  the  least  disturb  the  ingress 
of  the  insects.     They  readily  enter,  never  to  return, 


so  that  in  twenty-four  hours  every  individual  is 
destroyed.  The  entomologist  may  then  dig  them  up, 
or  they  may  remain  ;  they  can  do  no  more  mischief. 
I  was  curious  to  know  the  contents  of  a  large  nest, 
measuring  9  inches  across,  having  eight  tiers  of  cells. 
I  counted  3400  wasps,  and  five  of  the  tiers  were  full  of 
pupae,  which  I  did  not  count.  Such  simple  and  inex- 
pensive means  I  consider  a  public  benefit,  to  be  made 
known  as  much  as  possible."  We  have  testimony 
to  the  same  effect,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  cyanide  is  a  potent  poison,  to  be  kept  in  a  safe 
place,  and  used  carefully. 

The  Essex  Field  Club.— The  sixth  part 

of  the  Transactions  of  this  energetic  Club  has  lately 
reached  us.  The  contents  are  above  the  level  of  such 
publications  in  general.  The  paper  on  the  "  Galls  of 
Essex,"  consists  of  a  full  descriptive  account  of  the 
galls  found  on  various  wild  plants  of  the  county, 
together  with  illustrations  and  a  list  of  the  insects  by 
which  the  galls  are  produced.  This  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  FlTCH,  and  is  a  very  valuable  contri- 
bution, useful  for  reference,  the  more  so  as  prefaced 
to  it  are  a  brief  history  of  gallsjn  general,  and  refer- 
ences to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Clematis     coccinea.  —  Messrs.    Carter 

send  us  a  coloured  plate  of  this  handsome  creeper,  of 
which  frequent  mention  has  been  made.  In  Messrs. 
Carter's  plate  the  vase-shaped  flowers  are  shown  as 
bright  scarlet.  The  colour,  however,  varies  from 
scarlet  to  light  rose-pink. 

Bedding    at   the    Crystal    Palace.— 

Although  the  season  is  now  too  far  advanced  to  see 
bedding  at  its  best  there  are  some  good  autumn  beds 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  which  are  rather  a  departure  from 
the  ordinary  style  of  planting.  The  groupings  that 
struck  us  most  were  the  showy  beds  of  scarlet  TropEe- 
olums,  blue  Ageratums,  and  such-like,  which  are  very 
showy,  and  even  striking,  upon  the  green  slopes.  In 
a  large  park  or  garden  a  few  beds  of  this  kind  are 
indispensable,  as  they  can  be  seen  a  long  distance  oft 
by  visitors,  the  majority  of  whom  have  but  little  idea 
of  quiet  harmony  in  the  arrangement  and  planting  of 
flower-beds.  But  Mr.  Head  has  also  introduced  a 
number  of  mixed  beds,  so  that  those  who  are  first 
attracted  by  the  bright  colours  must  perforce  cast  a 
glance  at  those  mixed  arrangements  which  we  are 
pleased  to  see  coming  to  the  front.  Beds  of  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  purple  Stocks,  scarlet  Gladiolus,  and  white 
Pentstemons,  are  very  beautiful  and  natural-looking  ; 
and  the  material  being  mostly  hardy,  it  occurs  to  us 
that  where  reduced  labour  is  the  order  of  the  day 
there  might  be  many  more  such  beds  without  detract- 
ing much  from  the  attractions  of  the  flower-garden. 
We  were  pleased  to  notice  so  much  variety,  as  no  doubt 
it  is  best  in  a  public  garden  to  have  a  scrap  of  every- 
thing. The  border  round  the  Rose  temple  is  very 
effective,  having  Dahlias  and  Pentstemons  planted  for 
a  top  row,  and  panels  of  salmon,  pink,  and  scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  Tropceolums,  Iresine,  Coleus, 
and  other  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  sloping  down 
to  the  walk.  The  flowers  were  more  numerous  than 
we  expected  after  so  much  rain,  and  the  foliage  plants 
looked  none  the  worse  for  it. 

Trop^olums   in  Wet  Weather.  —  We 

have  upon  more  than  one  occasion  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  practical  gardeners  and  others  to  the  merit  of 
these  plants  in  the  flower-garden  during  wet  seasons. 
We  have  never  advised  a  policy  of  exclusion  in  the 
case  of  plants,  but  have  rather  advocated  that  there 
should  be  as  much  variety  as  possible  in  the  flower- 
garden —  plants  that  are  known  to  stand  hot  dry 
weather,  as  well  as  those  that  will  bear  a  low  tem- 
perature and  wet.  In  the  grounds  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  there  are  some  beautiful  beds  of  Tropceolums 
upon  the  green  slopes,  which  are  so  conspicuous  for 
brilliancy  of  colour  that  we  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  make  provision  for  obtaining  a  stock  of  such 
plants  for  next  season's  work.  The  present  month  is 
a  good  time  to  propagate  from  cuttings. 

■  Falling  Hardy  Fruits.— Complaints  are 

very  general  that  both  Apples  and  Pears,  of  even 
mid-season  ripening  kinds,  are  falling  rapidly,  though 
not  from  maggot,  being  sound  enough  in  all  other 
respects.  That  maggot  is  very  abundant  amongst 
Apples,  where  there  are  any,  is  evident  ;  the  fly 
which  produces  this  little  pest  having  doubtless  been 
a  considerable  factor  in  that  plague  of  blight  which  so 
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seriously  troubled  our  trees  last  May.  The  present 
general  falling,  however,  is  due  to  other  causes,  and  we 
are  largely  disposed  to  think  that  the  recent  few  warm 
days,  following  a  considerable  rainfall  on  the  5th, 
induced  unusual  activity  amongst  the  roots,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  there  has  been  a  late  renewal  of  activity  as 
shown  in  renewed  growth  and  leafage.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  spring  the  swelling  of  the  tissues  in  the  Turkey 
Oaks  and  in  the  Hornbeam  liberates  the  dried  leaves 
that  have  adhered  so  tightly  to  the  wood  through  the 
winter.  The  same  process  goes  on  in  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  it  is  just  probable  that  the  like  cause 
is  now  operating  to  promote  the  early  loosening  of 
hardy  fruits.  This  phenomenon,  together  with  the  high 
prices  which  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruit  now  obtain  in  the 
market,  has  led  to  the  stripping  of  the  trees  unusually 
early;  indeed,  growers  do  not  care  to  see  their 
sparse  crops  becoming  less  every  day  by  falling 
and  spoiling,  and  therefore  run  them  in  to  some 
good  purpose.  Growers  speak  very  hopefully  of  the 
next  year's  fruit  prospects,  because  the  trees  look  so 
well.  No  doubt  young  and  perhaps  too  highly  culti- 
vated ones  are  making  rather  too  much  wood,  but 
that  will  right  itself  in  a  very  profitable  way  in  a  year 
or  two.  Older  trees,  having  got  over  the  spring  check, 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  season  thoroughly,  and  are 
getting  studded  with  plump  fruit-buds  all  over.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  propound  theories  as  to  what  ought  to 
follow  the  present  season,  but  Nature  takes  her  own 
way  none  the  less. 

The  Edinburgh  Show.— The  receipts  were 

nearly  £600  on  Wednesday,  and  upwards  of  ,£500  on 
Thursday — in  all  about  £1 120 — the  number  of  visitors 
being  over  30,000,  which  number  would  have  been 
largely  increased  if  the  second  day  had  proved  as  fine 
as  the  first.  Much  of  this  success  was  due  to  the 
cheap  fares  charged  on  the  days  of  the  show  by  the 
North  British  and  Caledonian  Railways,  which 
brought  large  numbers  of  visitors  from  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Perth,  Glasgow,  Carlisle,  Newcastle,  and 
intermediate  places.  To  meet  the  railways  the 
Council  of  the  Society  determined  to  reduce  the 
charge  for  admission  on  the  first  day  to  is.  after 
1  o'clock  and  on  the  second  day  to  6d.  at  5 
o'clock,  after  which  hour  the  show  was  crowded  with 
thousands  of  intelligent  and  well-dressed  working 
men  and  women.  The  low  charge  for  admission  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  success  of  the 
show,  financially  and  otherwise,  will  doubtless  en* 
courage  the  Council  to  persevere  with  the  small  rate 
of  admission,  trusting  to  the  good  taste  of  the  public, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  shows  to  make  them  a 
financial  success.  The  excellent  plan  of  paying  the 
prizes  to  the  winners  on  the  day  of  the  show,  which 
has  been  followed  in  Edinburgh  for  some  years, 
allowed  the  Treasurer  to  make  up  the  balance  and 
clear  off  all  expenses  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  receipts  for  the  show 
have  more  than  met  the  expenditure.  The  show 
closed  at  10  o'clock  on  Friday  night,  and  a  few 
members  of  the  committee  were  on  the  spot  at  5  A.M. 
on  Friday  morning  to  admit  exhibitors  to  remove 
their  articles,  when  for  about  three  hours  the 
market  presented  a  very  busy  scene.  By  9 
o'clock  most  of  the  exhibitors  from  a  distance 
had  departed  by  the  early  trains,  and  long 
before  mid-day  the  immense  hall  was  restored  to  its 
usual  condition.  The  muster  of  gardeners  from 
England  and  Ireland  was  much  larger  than  at  any 
previous  International  Show  at  Edinburgh,  or 
probably  elsewhere,  if  we  except  the  London  "  Inter- 
national "  in  1866.  Many  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Neill  Fraser,  for  the  active  part  he 
took  in  the  matter  ;  commendation  is  also  due  to  the 
Secretaries. 

Flower  Seed    Pockets.— Messrs.    Rolls 

&  Kelly  have  introduced  a  series  of  seed-pockets 
bearing  on  one  side  a  roughly-executed  coloured 
drawing  of  each  particular  plant,  and  on  the  other 
the  name  of  the  variety,  with  directions  for  its  culture. 
The  idea  is  excellent,  and  no  doubt,  if  it  meet  with 
popular  favour,  its  execution  will  in  future  be  im- 
proved upon. 

Autumn  Flower  Beds.  —  Shall   we   ever 

grow  wise  in  our  generation,  and  make  the  flower- 
garden  and  its  immediate  adjuncts  more  interesting 
from  February  to  November,  or  even  later,  when 
there  is  a  mild  season  ?  In  how  many  flower- 
gardens  is  there  the  smallest  attempt  made  at  an 
autumn  effect  ?    And  yet  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a 


really  good  display  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Graham  at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  That  gentleman 
has  some  gorgeous  beds  of  the  white  autumn-flowering 
Chrysanthemum  Madame  Desgrange  and  Lobelia  car- 
dinalis,  mixed.  The  effect  is  good  just  now,  but  it 
will  be  much  better  in  a  week  or  two,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  think  that  a  practical  illustration  of  this  kind 
will  do  much  towards  cultivating  a  taste  and  a  desire 
to  give  more  attention  to  autumn  flower  gardening. 

Many-crowned    Strawberries.  —  About 

this  time  every  season  those  who  are  engaged  in 
preparing  Strawberries  in  pots  for  next  season's 
forcing  have  to  determine  whether  plants  are  to  be 
grown  with  several  crowns  or  only  with  one  crown. 
There  are  some  kinds  that  are  very  liable  to  form 
several  crowns,  such  as  Vicomtesse  de  Thury  (a  very 
popular  sort),  and  Sir  Charles  Napier.  It  causes, 
perhaps  a  little  labour  to  grow  the  plants  with  one 
crown,  but  the  labour  quite  repays.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  inquire  at  the  outset  what  advantage  is 
gained  by  the  labour,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
if  a  man  is  growing  his  stock  in  order  to  obtain 
the  greatest  weight  of  fruit  from  the  plants,  it  would 
be  as  well,  if  not  better,  to  let  Nature  have  her 
way.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  private  grower  or 
exhibitor  will  gain  considerably  by  growing  his  plants 
with  one  crown  only.  Let  us  look  at  the  case 
briefly.  A  young  runner  is  taken  in  July  that  after- 
wards developes  into  a  plant  which  at  first  has  only 
one  crown,  but  as  the  plant  increases  in  size  it 
developes  several  side  crowns  ;  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  if  these  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
the  centre  or  main  crown  must  of  necessity  increase 
in  size  and  consequent  strength,  and  that  in  the 
spring  it  will  naturally  throw  up  finer  and  larger 
trusses  of  flowers.  The  advantage,  therefore,  is  that 
plants  grown  with  one  crown  give  larger  and  finer 
individual  fruits,  while  the  many-crowned  plant  will 
give  the  greatest  aggregate  weight  of  fruit.  The 
question  is,  therefore,  one  of  circumstance  only,  and 
cultivators  must  determine  for  themselves  which  plan 
will  answer  their  purpose  best. 

The   Weather. — General  remarks  on   the 

ternperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Sept.  iS,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  been  more  changeable 
and  showery  than  during  last  week,  although  in  places 
some  very  fine  clear  days  have  been  experienced.  In 
the  south  and  south-east  of  England  sharp  thunder- 
storms occurred  on  the  12th  and  14th.  The  tempera- 
ture has  been  even  lower  than  it  was  last  week,  the 
deficit  being  as  much  as  6°  in  the  "Midland  Coun- 
ties "  and  "England,  S.W.,"  50  in  the  S.,  E.,  and 
N.W.  of  England  and  in  the  S.  of  Ireland,  and  from 
2°  to  40  elsewhere.  The  thermometer  was  generally 
highest  on  the  17th,  when  readings  of  7°°  were 
reported  over  southern  and  central  England,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  maxima  varied  between 
620  and  670.  The  minima,  which  were  registered  on 
different  dates  in  the  various  districts,  were  very  low 
everywhere.  At  Cullompton  (Devon)  the  sheltered 
thermometer  fell  to  310  ;  in  "England,  E.,"  the 
"  Midland  Counties,"  and  "  Ireland,  N.,"  tc  320  ;  and 
to  between  33°  and  360  elsewhere.  On  the  grass  read- 
ings were,  of  course,  much  lower.  The  rainfall  has 
been  rather  more  thanthemean  in  "Scotland,  E.,"and 
about  equal  to  it  in  "England,  E.,"  and  "Ireland, 
N.,"  but  less  in  all  other  districts.  In  "England, 
S.,"  the  fall  has  been  very  slight.  Bright  sunshine 
shows  an  increase  on  that  recorded  last  week  over 
southern,  central,  and  north-western  England,  but  a 
considerable  decrease  in  all  other  places.  The  per- 
centages ranged  from  24  in  "  Scotland,  E.,"  to  4S  in 
the  "  Midland  Counties,"  and  to  51  in  "England, 
S.W."  Depressions  observed  : — During  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  period  two  areas  of  comparatively  high 
pressure  were  shown — one  over  Scandinavia,  and  the 
other  to  the  westward  or  south-westward  of  our 
islands.  Between  these  regions  [i.e.,  over  the  North 
Sea  and  the  north-east  of  England)  some  shallow 
depressions  travelled  slowly  in  a  northerly  and  north- 
westerly direction,  and  the  wind,  though  very  variable 
in  places,  was  generally  light  or  moderate  from 
between  north-west  and  south-west. 


Gardening    Appointments.  —  Mr.    Wm, 

Farcy,  late  Gardener  to  C.  C.  G.  Craven,  Esq., 
of  Brockhampton  Park,  Cheltenham,  has  been  engaged 
as  Gardener  to  J.  Gwinne,  Esq.,  Kenton  Grange, 
near  London. — Mr.  Arthur  Ellen,  late  Foreman 
for  Mr.  G.  Woodgate,  Warren  House,  Kingston 
Hill,  has  been  engaged  as  Gardener  to  Lord  Teyn- 
ham,  Tower  House,  Woolwich. 


AUTUMN    PLANT    LIFTING. 

Those  who  grow  what  are  called  valuable  plants, 
and  are  provided  with  every  modern  facility  for  the 
purpose,  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  shifts  that 
many  private  gardeners  have  to  make  to  get  up  a  good 
stock  of  winter  blooming  plants.  With  inadequate 
glass  accommodation,  and  often  hampered  with  press- 
ing demands  upon  other  slender  resources,  the  outlook 
at  times  is  anything  but  bright.  Were  it  not,  there- 
fore, for  a  good  deal  of  thinking  and  scheming,  the 
gardener  so  situated  could  hardly  keep  up  an  appear- 
ance above  mediocrity.  Of  late  years  a  good  many 
growers  have  found  out  a  short  way  of  meeting  the 
demand  for  decorative  plants  in  winter.  A  large 
number  are  now  planted  out  instead  of  being  grown 
in  pots  as  formerly.  The  success  and  advantages 
attending  the  system  are  so  great  that  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  retain  those  advantages  in  their 
entirety.  But  such  is  not  generally  the  case.  From 
the  nature  of  the  system  under  which  plants  of  this 
kind  are  grown  their  stems  and  leaves  are  somewhat 
sappy  and  luxuriant,  and  therefore  susceptible  to 
injury  from  the  action  of  the  sun  or  drying  winds  at 
the  time  of  lifting.  To  obviate  this  the  operation  is 
best  carried  out  on  a  dry  dull  day,  and  the  plants, 
after  being  potted,  should  be  taken  one  by  one  and 
placed  under  glass  in  a  north  aspect.  If  such  a  struc- 
ture is  not  already  at  hand,  it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  erect  one  temporarily.  The  plants  alluded 
to  are  as  follows  : — 

Salvias. — These  being  tall  growers  should  receive 
attention  first,  and  as  they  are  potted  they  should  be 
placed  as  a  basket  row  in  the  house  or  shelter  pro- 
vided for  them.  The  ventilators  should  be  closed 
and  the  plants  syringed  overhead  if  they  show  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  suffering. 

Kichardias.  —  Common  as  these  are,  and  easy 
as  they  are  to  grow,  there  is  a  ic  ght  and  a  wrong 
way  of  treating  them.  They  generally  grow  vigorously, 
and  if  they  suffer  during  the  process  of  lifting  or  after- 
wards, they  lose  their  lower  and  largest  leaves, 
and  are  disfigured  and  rendered  unfit  for  decorative 
purposes  in  consequence.  Those  who  have  much 
furnishing  to  do  should  keep  an  eye  to  the  future, 
and  select  good  sized  plants  for  the  purpose,  taking  care 
that  the  plants  are  potted  into  suitable  sized  pots. 
Plants  that  have  made  medium  growth  are  most  likely 
to  carry  their  lower  leaves  through  the  winter.  These 
should  be  treated  as  recommended  for  Salvias. 

Solanums. —  Trade  or  market  growers  of  these, 
having  but  one  object  in  view,  are  what  may  be  called 
"class  growers  ;  "  they  cultivate  for  a  certain  class, 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  their  plants  are  wonder- 
fully well  done.  The  private  gardener,  upon  the  other 
hand,  has  some  back  corners  in  a  big  conservatory  to 
replenish  with  winter  plants,  and  he  wants  a  good 
many  of  various  sizes,  always  of  course  giving  pre- 
ference to  quality.  lie  requires  also  a  good  number  of 
plants  suitable  for  room  decoration  and  for  packing 
stuff  when  there  is  anything  like  grouping  carried  out 
on  special  occasions.  If  there  is  a  north  house  to  put 
the  plants  in  after  being  potted,  well  and  good,  but  they 
ought  to  have  a  place  near  the  glass,  and  after  they 
recover  themselves  from  the  shift  warmth  and  an 
abundance  of  dry  air  are  required  to  ripen  up  the 
berries  of  the  earliest  batch.  Plants  that  are  not 
wanted  for  use  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year  should 
be  kept  in  a  north  aspect  a  little  longer. 

Winter  Flowering  Carnations. — Carnations 
are  flowers  that  require  no  recommendation.  The 
point  is  to  have  enough  of  them.  Lifted  at  once  they 
will,  if  carefully  handled,  bear  ordinary  sunshine  in  a 
house  with  a  south  aspect.  In  case  of  strong  sunshine 
shade  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
syringe  overhead  once  a  day  in  favourable  weather. 
They  do  well  in  a  light  airy  position  near  the  glass  in 
a  temperature  ranging  from  500  to  550  by  night,  and  a 
corresponding  rise  by  day.  White  Swan,  Angletcrre, 
Lady  Musgrave  (the  two  latter  red),  and  Miss  Jolifle 
are  sorts  that  every  gardener  should  grow  in  quantities 
for  cut  flowers. 

Schizostylis  C0CCINEA.— Where  plants  of  these 
were  pulled  to  pieces  in  the  spring  and  planted  out  in 
rich  soil  there  should  now  be  plenty  of  good  flowering 
stuff  ready  for  lifting.  In  any  case  where  there  are 
clumps  or  pat  ches  of  it  about  the  borders  it  is  well  worth 
lifting  and  potting  them  up  for  flowering  at  the  end 
of  October  and  November,    The  leaves  of  the  plant 
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are  perfectly  hardy,  not  so,  however,  the  flowers, 
which  are  easily  injured  by  frost.  These  are  amenable 
to  almost  any  treatment,  and  are  easily  forced  into 
flower.  Their  beautiful  spikes  of  scarlet  or  red  flowers 
and  narrow  green  leaves  are  about  the  freshest  and 
brightest  looking  objects  with  which  to  adorn  a 
greenhouse  in  the  dull  month  of  November. 

Eufatoriums  are  not  by  any  means  brilliant  sub- 
jects, but  still  useful  for  furnishing  conservatories,  and 
in  a  cut  state  they  assist  materially  in  filling  up  large 
stands  for  the  dinner-table.  The  autumn-flowering 
variety,  E.  ligustrinum,  or  odoratum,  is  excellent  for 
the  last-named  purpose,  as  a  kind  of  groundwork,  at 
all  events,  for  choice  and  more  highly  coloured 
flowers.  These  require  but  little  attention,  a  dew 
overhead  for  a  few  days  after  potting,  and  afterwards 
a  good  position  near  the  gtass,  to  hasten  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flowers. 

Lipomas  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  If  the 
shoots  are  not  properly  ripened  and  the  plants  are 
subjected  to  much  warmth  or  moisture  they  are  likely 
to  start  into  fresh  growth.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to 
give  the  plants  a  position  near  the  glass  in  a  pit  having 
a  due  south  aspect,  and  to  shade  from  strong  sun  for 
a  day  or  two  ;  then  keep  a  mean  temperature  of  from 
50J  to  6o°,  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  which  will  assist 
in  completing  the  ripening  of  the  shoots  and  cause 
them  to  be  more  free-flowering.  The  dwarf  autumn 
flowering  variety  Penrhosiensis  is  very  useful  for 
cutting,  and  it  also  makes  a  good  margin  for  a  plant 
stage,  arranged  alternately  with  pots  of  Roman 
Hyacinths. 

Bouvardias. — Where  these  succeed  out-of-doors 
they  are  well  worth  extra  attention  when  they  are 
being  lifted  and  potted.  A  mellow  soil  of  a  rather 
light  nature  suits  them  best — say  about  one  half  of 
light  loam,  and  the  other  half  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould 
thoroughly  rotten,  a  dash  of  horse-droppings,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sand  to  sharpen  the  compost.  In  this 
they  will  soon  root  afresh,  and  they  should  be  kept 
cool  or  nearly  so  until  the  roots  are  fresh  at  work. 
Given  a  light  structure,  a  low  pit  near  to  the  glass, 
and  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  they  will  grow  and 
flower  continuously  until  Christmas.  For  making 
buttonhole  or  ball  bouquets,  or  for  dressing  small 
glasses  for  the  dinner-table,  Bouvardias  stand  in  the 
foremost  rank,  not  even  excepting  the  choicest  of  stove 
flowers. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  late  varieties  of  these 
only  are  usually  planted  out,  and  much  labour  is 
thereby  saved.  After  they  are  potted  and  tied  into 
form,  they  should  be  stood  behind  a  north  wall, 
where  the  swelling  of  the  flower-buds  will  not  be 
much  influenced  by  the  weather,  should  it  be  mild 
and  warm.  By-and-bye  a  temporary  screen  should 
be  got  in  readiness  to  protect  them  in  case  of  frost, 
but  if  the. plants  are  kept  rather  dry  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  will  not  harm  them.  The  longer  they  remain 
out-of-doors  the  more  useful  will  they  be  at  the  turn 
of  .the  year.  Of  the  above  the  Richardias,  Schizo- 
stylis  coccinea,  Carnations,  Solanums,  and  Bouvar- 
dias, afford  the  gardener  the  first  supply.  In  a  very 
few  days  after  lifting,  or  as  soon  as  their  roots  have 
laid  hold  of  the  fresh  soil,  they  may  be  forced  gently 
into  flower,  coming  in  about  the  same  time  as  the 
early  batch  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  at  a  time  when 
flowering  plants  and  cut  flowers  are  in  great  demand 
by  country  families.    W.  H. 


VINE    AND    GRAPE    MOTHS.— I. 

The  insects  which  attack  and  injure  the  Vine  and 
its  precious  products  in  wine-growing  countries  have 
necessarily  attracted  great  attention,  and  formed  the 
subject  of  various  memoirs  and  works  published  by 
naturalists  of  eminence.  The  Baron  Walckenaer,  in 
a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Annals  of  the 
French  Entomological  Society  for  1S35  and  J®3^ 
{vols.  iv.  and  v.),  entitled,  Recherches  sur  les  insectes 
nuisibles  a  la  vigne,  conmts  des  anciens  et  moderitesel 
sur  les  moyens  de  s'ofposer  a  leurs  ravages,  has  given 
an  extensive  bibliographical  and  historical  account  of 
all  the  insects  known  up  to  that  period  to  be  injurious 
to  the  Vine.  A  similar  work  on  the  Vine  insects  of 
Spain  was  published  about  the  same  period  by 
D.  Salvador  Lopez,  of  Madrid.  Subsequently,  in 
1S42,  the  late  Professor  Victor  Audouin  published  a 
splendid  volume  in  4to,  with  many  plates,  entitled, 
Histoire  des  insectes  nuisibles  a  la  Vigne  et  partieu- 


lil'reinent  de  la  Pyrale  (Pyralus  Pilleriana  of  Fabricius, 
Pyrale  de  la  Vigne  of  Bosc,  P.  Vitana  of  Fabricius), 
the  larva  of  which  especially  attacks  the  foliage  of  the 
Vine,  and  occasionally  the  very  young  berries.  Of 
this  work  we  published  an  abstract  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  1S47,  p.  jSS,  of  which  we  here  reproduce 
the  illustration  (fig.  65). 

The  late  Dr.  Boisduval,  President  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Paris,  published  in  1867  a  very 
useful  Essai  sur  F  Entomologie  Hortuole,  in  which 
he  gave  the  history  of  the  chief  insects  injurious  to 
horticulture,  and  in  which  the  first  place  amongst 
the  Micro-lepidoptera,  or  small  moths,  was  given  to 
the  Tortrix  Pilleriana,  or  Pyrale  de  la  Vigne,  above- 
mentioned.       Another     species    of     Tortricida:    (T. 


Fig.  65.— PVRALUS  i-illekiana  (a  grape  moth), 


Roserana  of  Frcelich,  Tinea  (Eupaicilia)  ambiguella 
of  Htibner,  an  extremely  rare  British  species)  is  de- 
scribed as  equally  injurious  with  the  Tortrix  Pilleriana, 
its  caterpillar  appearing  in  May,  and  feeding  exclu- 
sively upon  the  Vines,  enveloping  the  bunches  of 
Grapes  whilst  in  blossom  with  a  silken  web,  devour- 
ing the  newly  formed  berries,  whilst  the  silk  which 
envelopes  the  bunches  causes  the  remainder  to  wither 
by  preventing  their  growth  and  retaining  the  moisture, 
which  causes  them  to  rot.  The  moth  appears  in  June 
or  July,  from  which  there  is  a  second  brood  of  cater- 
pillars in  September.  These  pass  through  the  winter 
in  the  chrysalis  state,  the  moth  appearing  in  April. 
Although  somewhat  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  it  is  very  common  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
especially  in  Italy.  Frcelich  states  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stuttgard  it  is  so  abundant  in  certain 
seasons  that  the  crops  of  Grapes  are  nearly  destroyed. 


Fig.  66.— tortrix  vitisana  (grai-e  moth). 

The  species  is  named  after  the  Senator  Van  Roser,  by 
whom  a  circumstantial  account  of  ks  ravages  was 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Wurtcmberg 
Agricultural  Society,  December,  1S29,  and  of  which 
an  abstract  is  given  by  Kollar  in  his  Treatise  on 
Injurious  Insects, 

Another  species,  Tortrix  (Cochylis)  vitisana  of  Jac- 
quin  {T.  reliquana  of  Treitschke,  Lobesia  botrana,  \V. 
V.),  is  extremely  injurious  in  Austria  ;  Vines  on  trel- 
lises, in  gardens,  or  in  the  open  country  being  equally 
subject  to  its  ravages.  The  habit  of  this  species, 
detailed  by  Kollar,  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  T.  Roserana  ;  the  females  depositing 
their  eggs  in  April  or  May  on  the  twigs  or  buds 
of  the  Vine,  from  which  the  young  are  hatched 
at  the  time  when  the  blossom-buds  are  unfolded. 
These  caterpillars  fasten  several  blossom-buds 
together  by  means  of  whitish  threads,  eat  off  the 
inner  parts  of  the  blossoms,  and  progressing 
from   bud   to   bud,  which   become   covered   as  by  a 


spider's  web.  When  fully  grown  the  caterpillar  is  a 
quarter  or  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  dirty  green, 
beset  with  whitish  warts,  from  which  arise  stiff  hairs  ; 
the  head  and  first  segment  of  the  body  are  yellowish- 
brown.  They  enter  the  pupa  state  about  the  end  of 
June,  either  in  the  web  or  in  a  curled-up  leaf,  and 
appear  as  moths  in  about  twelve  days.  The  pupa  is 
brown,  with  rough  points.  The  caterpillars  of  the 
second  generation  of  this  moth  appear  towards  the 
end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September.  They 
are  also  found  on  the  bunches  of  Grapes,  but  they  do 
less  damage,  as  the  berries  are  then  of  considerable 
size.  The  caterpillar  penetrates  into  them,  and  feeds 
on  their  ripe  pulp.  When  a  berry  is  so  much  con- 
sumed that  it  begins  to  wither,  the  caterpillar  spins  a 
silken  gallery  to  an  adjoining  Grape,  four  or  five  of 
which  are  sufficient,  in  general,  for  the  nourishment 
of  a  single  caterpillar.  But  in  rainy  weather  the  mis- 
chief extends  to  a  greater  number,  because  those 
which  the  caterpillars  have  begun  to  devour  soon  rot, 
and  the  infection  spreads  to  those  near.  The  full- 
grown  caterpillar  then  leaves  the  bunch  of  Grapes,  to 
assume  the  chrysalis  state  at  the  root  of  the  Vine,  or 
in  some  other  suitable  place. 

The  account  given  by  Boisduval  of  the  ravages  of 
this  insect  {of  which  he  says  that  it,  "  Dieu  merci, 
n'a  pas  encore  fait  son  apparition  en  France ")  is 
consequently  taken  from  the  work  of  Kollar,  above 
referred  to.  Although  unknown  in  France,  it  occurs 
sparingly  in  England  ;  and  as  no  satisfactory  magni- 
fied figure  has  yet  been  published  of  it,  and  as  some 
confusion  as  to  its  identity  has  occurred  in  the 
United  States,  we  here  represent  it  magnified  about 
4i  diameters  (fig.  66),  the  natural  dimensions  of  larger 
individuals  being  indicated  by  the  cross  lines.  The 
fore  wings  are  chestnut-red,  varied  with  whitish  buff, 
and  with  two  large  triangular  dark  brown  spots  on 
the  hinder  or  inner  margin,  edged  with  whitish. 
There  are  also  some  small  dark  dots  on  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  wings.  The  hind  wings  are  brown  in 
the  females,  but  nearly  white  in  the  males.  /.  0,  W, 


FLOWERS    IN    SEASON. 

Hypericum  prolificum. — From  Messrs.  F.  &  A. 
Dickson,  of  Chester,  we  have  flowers  of  this  very 
pretty,  but,  as  we  believe,  little  known  species.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  North-Eastern  States  of  the  American 
Union,  and,  though  long  since  introduced,  is  rarely 
met  with.  It  is  a  shrub  2—3  feet  high,  with  rather 
long  lanceolate  or  narrow  oblong  obtuse  leaves,  and 
numerous  clear  yellow  flowers.  The  plant  varies  a 
good  deal,  but  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Erythrina  Crista-galli. — Apart  from  being 
one  of  the  best  autumn-flowering  plants  for  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  we  notice  a  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  flower  gardeners  to  give  this  a 
more  prominent  place  in  their  arrangements  than  it 
has  hitherto  held.  Few  plants  are  more  worthy  of  a 
good  position  in  the  foliage  or  subtropical  garden.  It 
succeeds  best  out-of-doors  in  a  warm  raised  situation, 
where  it  will  make  shoots  of  medium  size,  and  the 
flower-spikes  will  be  less  likely  to  be  blown  about  by 
rough  winds.  Staking  is  always  objectionable  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  especially  in  grouping.  To  show  the 
plant  ott  properly  there  should  be  a  groundwork  or 
carpet  beneath  it,  in  which  case  its  general  appear- 
ance is  improved,  and  its  dark  red  flowers  look  better 
and  brighter. 

Osmanthus  ilicifolius.  —  Seldom  have  we 
noticed  the  beauty  of  this  useful  Holly-like  shrub 
displayed  in  a  better  manner  than  we  did  lately  in 
Battersea  Park,  where  Mr.  Rogers  has  a  bed  of  it 
intermixed  with  white  Phloxes,  which  are  most 
effective  towards  evening,  when  the  leaves  of  the 
Osmanthus  are  covered  with  dew,  and  when  its  dark 
green  leaves  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  pure  white 
flowers  of  the  Phloxes.  This  is  what  we  would  call 
a  permanent,  hardy,  and  showy  bed. 

Trop.lolum  speciosum. — This  beautiful  creeper 
seems  to  thrive  as  well  in  Wales  as  it  does  in  Scot- 
land. It  may  be  that  the  moist  climate  suits  it, 
but  inland,  as  near  Malpas,  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod,  and  in  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson's  nursery 
at  Chester,  it  also  does  well,  as  we  know  it  does 
in  Epping  Forest  in  Mr.  George  Paul's  nursery, 
and  at  Tooting  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  plant  cannot  be  so  exacting  in  its 
requirements  as  some  suppose,     Its  flowers  are  suffi- 
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ciently  brilliant,  but  he  that  has  not  seen  the  ripening 
and  ripened  fruits  has  a  surprise  in  store.  Anything 
richer  in  colouring  we  never  saw  than  the  fruits  of 
this  as  grown  at  Colwyn  Bay  in  Mr.  Walker's 
garden.  In  various  places  in  Wales  we  noticed  the 
plant  growing  in  association  with  Clematis  Jack- 
manni,  the  combination  being  remarkably  effective, 
and  toned  down  in  some  cases  by  the  foliage  of  the 
Japan  Maple. 

Two  Good  Fuchsias. — When  old  friends  serve 
us  well  we  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  discard 
them  lightly.  In  Monarch  and  Dr.  Lindley  we  have 
two  varieties  which  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  trained 
under  the  rafters,  may  be  had  in  bloom  almost,  if  not 
quite,  all  the  year  round. 


J40ME     £oF}F(ESPOJMDENCE. 


Herbaceous  Lobelias  and  Mimulus  cardinalis 
from  Seed. — Being  asked  about  this  time  last 
year  by  the  gardener  of  a  great  house  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, how  to  get  a  large  stock  of  a  large  vaiiety 
of  hardy  plants,  I  advised  him  to  apply  at  once  to 
W.  Thompson  of  Ipswich  for  his  entire  collection  of 
seeds,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  advice  was 
followed,  and  promises  great  success;  but  to  those 
who  cannot  raise  seedlings  on  so  large  a  scale,  I 
mention  two  kinds  of  seed  obtained  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  which  are  now  producing  most  con- 
spicuous and  ornamental  results  here :  namely, 
mixed  hybrid  herbaceous  Lobelia  and  mixed 
varieties  of  Mimulus  cardinalis.  A  packet  of  the 
former  will  produce  several  hundred  plants,  many  of 
which  will  flower  the  first  autumn,  and  display  every 
shade  of  purple  and  scarlet  to  white.  The  nearer  the 
seedlings  approach  the  type  of  L.  syphilitica,  the 
hardier  they  are,  but  most  of  those  of  the  cardinalis 
type  are  hardy  the  first  winter,  and  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  keeping.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and 
retentive,  and  the  situation  rather  sheltered.  I  con- 
sider them  amongst  the  most  attractive  flowers  now  out 
in  my  garden.  Mimulus  cardinalis  requires  a  moist 
soil  to  do  well,  but  the  number  of  plants  to  be 
obtained  from  a  packet  of  seed  is  countless.  I  saved 
about  two  dozen  and  threw  away  the  rest,  but 
amongst  those  saved  are  many  varieties  of  bright  rose 
and  red,  with  a  deeper  coloured  eye.  These  plants 
are  quite  hardy,  and  any  one  of  the  varieties  may  be 
increased  endlessly  by  cuttings  or  division.  C.  Wolley 
Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  Sept.  16. 

Quadricolor  Convolvulus. — I  enclose  a  few 
flowers  of  Convolvulus  tricolor.  For  several  years 
this  Convolvulus  has  been  in  my  possession,  though 
it  is  as  yet  not  in  the  market,  and  it  is  characterised  by 
being  of  four  colours.  The  throat  is  marked  by  five 
broad,  pure  gold-coloured  stripes  ;  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  as  a  contrast,  is  pure  white,  and  is  bordered  by 
splendid  violet-purple  rays  ;  while  the  upper,  and  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  flower,  is  of  a  deli- 
cate rose-red  colour.  V.  Dopplct,  Erfurt.  [The  speci- 
mens sent  bear  out  our  correspondent's  statements. 
Ed.] 

Leeks  in  Scotland.— In  the  leading  article  of 
your  issue  of  the  i6ih  inst.  the  remark  that  Leeks 
were  prominent  amongst  the  vegetables  shown  at  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh  illustrates  and 
emphasises  the  fact  that  this  valuable  winter  vegetable 
is  grown  in  Scotland  to  a  degree  of  perfection  not 
attainable  in  the  South.  The  cool  moist  climate  and 
the  absence  of  any  excessive  drought  combine  to  pro- 
duce a  continuous  growth  and  development,  and  at 
the  Leek  shows  held  in  th.e  South  of  Scotland  in  the 
month  of  December  the  gigantic  specimens  exhibited 
would  astonish  many  of  your  southern  exhibitors  of 
vegetables.  The  varieties  of  exhibition  Leeks  are 
very  numerous,  every  grower  having  a  special  strain 
of  his  own  selecting.  One  of  the  best  of  these,  if  not 
the  very  best,  is  the  Syon  Leek,  grown  by  an  amateur 
near  Kelso,  who  has  carried  off  prizes  and  medals 
innumerable  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Syon 
Leek  has  been  grown  with  a  blanched  portion  of  15  to 
20  inches  in  length,  as  white  of  ivory,  and  crisp  and 
tender  as  Celery,  while  some  of  the  specimens  have 
measured  8  to  10  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed 
4  to  5  lb.  each.  The  seed  is  sown  early  in  February  in 
a  gentle  heat  and  potted   oft,   hardened,  and  finally 


planted  out  in  May  in  very  strong  deeply  trenched 
and  heavily  manured  soil,  in  open  trenches  such  as 
are  made  for  Celery.  They  are  carefully  tended  during 
the  summer,  and  get  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure, 
and  so  kept  steadily  growing  and  increasing  in  size. 
The  Leek  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  winter  vegetables, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  valuable  and  nutritious, 
lasting  far  into  the  spring  months,  and  furnishing  a 
supply  of  delicious  and  wholesome  green  food  when 
other  vegetables  are  scarce.  The  complaint  that  large 
vegetables  are  mostly  coarse  and  uneatable  does  not 
apply  to  the  Leek,  for  these  gigantic  specimens  are  by 
far  the  best  for  tenderness  and  mildness  of  flavour. 
Stuart  fr  Mein,  Kelso,  N.B. 

Harebell  Flowers  with  Linear  Petals. — Atten- 
tion has  been  invited  in  these  columns  to  the  great 
variation  in  form  of  the  flower  of  this  plant  (Campanula 
rotundifolia),  and  varieties  of  the  plant  are  sold  under 
many  names.  Last  year  I  bought  from  a  Conti- 
nental nursery  a  variety  with  a  duplex  corolla, 
which  was  sold  to  me  as  C.  Scheuzeri,  but  which 
might  more  properly  have  been  called  C,  rotundifolia 
More  duplice.  I  carefully  saved  the  seed  from  this, 
and  sowed  it  early  in  the  spring,  and  many  of  the 
seedlings  are  now  in  flower.  Some  have  the  double 
corolla  of  the  parent,  but  are  altogether  different  in 
leaf.  Others  are  typical  C.  rotundifolia,  but  many 
plants  have  flowers  with  a  divided  corolla  of  stellate 
form,  having  five  distinct  almost  linear  petals.  I 
enclose  specimens.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Halt, 
Malpas,  Cheshire.  [Very  interesting  and  important 
morphologically.  We  may  have  something  to  say 
about  them  at  another  time.   Ed.] 

Squirrels  v.  Oak-galls. — These  little  animals, 
which  are  too  often  marauding,  are  now  seen  here 
doing  good  service  in  the  evergreen  Oak  trees,  biting 
off  and  splitting  open  the  Oak-galls.  I  believe  they 
are  also  devouring  the  maggot.  While  these  busy 
little  fellows  have  been  working  away  over  my  head, 
and  fragments  falling  all  around,  I  have  examined  the 
excrescences,  both  green  and  brown,  and  could  not 
find  a  single  grub.  This  is  a  practice  I  have  never 
before  seen  them  at.  They  are  now,  however,  making 
a  wholesale  slaughter  of  them.  We  have  often  reason 
to  complain  of  these  pretty  little  creatures  doing 
mischief  that  to  have  an  occasion  to  speak  of  their 
usefulness  is  a  rare  pleasure.  Henry  Mills,  Enys, 
Penryn. 

A  Morning  Rainbow. — 

"  A  rainbow  in  the  morning 
Is  the  sailor's  warning  ; 
A  rainbow  at  night 
Is  the  shepherd's  delight." 

At  5.40  to-day  (September  5),  when  I  looked  out  to 
see  what  kind  of  a  day  we  were  likely  to  have,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  before  me  a  magnificent 
rainbow ;  besides  the  primary  one  there  was  the 
second,  and  even  the  third  reflection.  The  sun  must, 
of  course,  have  risen,  but  to  us  he  was  scarcely  visible. 
So  seemingly  did  this  appear  to  be  the  case,  that  a 
man  who  was  coming  to  his  work  remarked  that  it 
was  the  first  rainbow  he  had  ever  seen  before  the  sun 
was  up.  Many  other  similar  remarks  were  made,  but 
all  agreeing  that  during  their  lifetime  they  had  never 
seen  one  so  early  in  the  morning  and  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances.  It  was  observed  by  many 
from  different  parts  of  this  neighbourhood.  The  east 
was  bright,  but  out  of  the  west  there  arose  great  dark- 
ness, which  rapidly  spread  all  over  the  heavens  ;  this 
was  soon  followed  by  a  downpour  of  rain,  which  con- 
tinued without  intermission  the  whole  of  the  day.  All 
this  was  quiteunexpected,  because  the  previous  day  had 
been  very  fine ;  farmers  were  busy  carrying  their  harvest 
until  far  on  in  the  evening.  The  barometer,  although 
not  high,  was  rising  satisfactorily,  and  there  was 
nothing  very  unreasonable  in  expecting  a  continua- 
tion of  similar  weather.  The  glass  had  gained  a 
Utile  during  the  night,  but  by  the  time  of  the 
coming  on  of  the  storm  it  would  go  no  higher, 
and  soon  after  commenced  to  fall,  although  it  fell 
but  little.  At  no  time  lately  had  the  glass  stood  high. 
On  August  3  [  the  Daily  Telegraph  finished  its 
weather  forecast  by  the  remark  that  "in  all  proba- 
bility we  were  now  likely  to  have  fine  weather.'1 
Never,  perhaps,  was  a  weather  forecast  so  suddenly 
falsified,  for  it  rained  all  that  day  to  excess.  At 
this  time  of  year  the  damping  influence  of  all  these 
days  put  together  natarally  created  well  grounded 
fears  as  to  the  safe  ingathering  of  the  harvest, 
which,  on  the  heavy  land  of  this  neighbourhood, 
is  never  very  early.  Evidently  we  are  yet  without 
any  very  substantially  correct  weather  forecast. 
The  farmer  or  gardener  who  makes  arrangements 
overnight  for  the  work  of  the  morning  must 
still  continue  to  do  so,  subject  to  modification  on 
account  of  weather  alterations  during  the  night.  But 
this  with  us  is  trivial  and  unimportant  as  compared  to 
other  pursuits  and  industries  which  are  carried  on  where 
the  safety  of  both  life  and  property  depend  entirely 
on  the  amount  of  disturbance  in  the  elements  of  which 


the  weather  is  made  up.  Lately  I  remember  reading 
an  account  of  a  Russian  medical  expedition  which  was 
being  organised  to  travel  in  Russia  and  other  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  from  any  and  every 
source  all  possible  information  respecting  the  cure  of 
diseases  of  any  kind.  Here  science,  for  the  sake  of 
information,  put  aside  all  prejudice,  so  that  humanity 
might  benefit. 

"  Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  learnt  so  much, 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." 

Might  it  not  also  be  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  of  England  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
Russian  book,  and  send  an  expedition  around  our 
coasts  and  through  our  midlands  with  a  view  to 
gather  from  weather-wise  individuals  all  the  infor- 
mation which  a  lifetime  only  of  close  obser- 
vation can  bring  together  ?  Science  in  her 
laboratory  might  then  go  to  work,  and  with  such 
raw  material  reduce  the  whole  into  practical  form. 
The  concluding  remarks  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
weather  forecast  points  significantly  to  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  much  scientific  parade,  we  are  yet 
without  any  reliable  sign  that  a  very  destructive  storm 
may  be  approaching,  and,  indeed,  upon  us  without 
the  slightest  human  warning  beyond  that  of  the 
natural  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow,  which  so  plainly 
to  us  heralded  the  approach  of  the  storm  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday.  Much  has  lately  been  said  about  the 
necessity  of  establishing  weather  forecast  stations  in 
the  Atlantic  in  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
is  a  good  idea,  only  I  fear  too  far  advanced,  as  we 
have  in  many  instances  failed  to  herald  approaching 
storms  from  the  far  nearer  observatory  stations  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  But  notwithstanding  these  occa- 
sional breakdowns  let  us  be  patient.  The  day  may 
not  be  far  off  when  we  may  have  the  coming  man  who 
will  teach  us  to  know  when  and  by  what  signs  we  are 
to  have  a  storm  ;  in  fact,  what  we  appear  to  be  mostly 
in  want  of  is  a  substantial  modern  prophet  who  will 
be  able  to  give  us  from  time  to  time  seasonable  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scripture  text  and  tell  us  from  whence 
the  wind  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth.  William  Miller  t 
Combe  Abbey  Gardens. 

Phillyrea  decora  [Card.  C/iron.,  No.  451, 
p.  23S).  —  In  the  supplement  to  their  catalogue  of 
seeds  and  shrubs,  issued  in  April,  1S67,  Messrs. 
Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  advertise  : — "  Filaria  : 
Espece  nouvelle  du  Caucase  (?).  Phillyrea  decora 
(Boissier  et  Balansa)  :  Espece  tout-a-fait  distinctc  et 
nouvelle.  C'est  un  des  arbustes  les  plus  remarqables  du 
Pont.  Par  sa  taille  et  son  port  il  ressemble  beaucoup 
au  Lilas  commun.  Ses  feuilles  ont  presque  la  gran- 
deur et  la  consistance  du  Prunus  Lauro-Cerasus.  Les 
fleurs  sont  d'un  blanc  pur  et  deux  fois  plus  grandes  que 
celles  du  Phillyrea  latifolia  ;  elles  naissent  en  gros 
bouquets  a  l'aisselle  du  feuilles.  Les  fruits  sont 
presque  de  la  grosseur  et  de  la  forme  de  ceux  de 
l'Olivier  Sauvage.  Cette  espece  croit  dans  les  mon- 
tagnes  du  Pont  a  l'altitude  de  900  metres."  The 
seeds  I  procured  then  remained  for  two  years  in  the 
ground,  until,  in  1S69,  one  grew  into  a  shrub  I  have 
ever  since  kept  in  the  conservatory,  as  the  Phillyrea 
generally  are  not  hardy  in  Belgium.  It  is  a  sparsely 
foliated,  straggling  bush,  which  has  flowered  several 
times,  but  never  produced  fruits.  The  flower  bunches, 
of  a  dirty  white,  are  very  inconspicuous  ;  but  the 
clusters  of  fruit,  of  the  size  and  colour  of  those  of 
the  Aucuba,  might  be  an  ornament  to  it  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  this  species  was 
found  by  M.  Balansa  in  the  hills  above  Batoum.  He 
sent  them  over  at  the  same  time  with  the  Acer 
velutinum,  that  unravelled  puzzle,  y.  v.  V. 

Sidalcea  Candida.  —  I  mentioned  this  plant 
honourably  some  weeks  ago,  and  its  flowers  are  pro- 
duced, it  is  true,  in  handsome  spikes  of  pure  white, 
but  I  little  knew  what  to  expect  from  it.  To-day  I 
noticed  the  ground  in  its  neighbourhood  full  of 
tufts  of  leaves  appearing  above  the  ground, 
of  which  I  dug  up  more  than  thirty  at  dis- 
tances varying  from  a  foot  to  a  yard.  I  find 
them  connected  with  the  parent  by  thick  under- 
ground stems,  rooted  on  each  side  as  thickly  as 
the  legs  of  a  centipede.  It  seems  to  be  the  most 
desperate  runner  of  which  I  have  ever  had  experience, 
and  will  probably  soon  be  established  in  cultivated 
land  as  a  pernicious  weed,  if  all  plants  of  it  behave  as 
mine  has  done.  Caveat  emptor.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge 
Hall,  Sept.  14. 

Exhibition  Potatos.—"  A.  D."  thinks  that 
I  shall  find  myself  mistaken  in  what  I  said 
about  the  table  qualities  of  the  Potatos  shown 
at  the  Potato  Show.  But  "  the  proof  of  the 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  and  unless  they  are 
cooked  how  am  I  or  anybody  else,  judging  by  appear- 
ances, to  know  whether  they  possess  good  cooking 
qualities  or  not  ?  I  am  an  exhibitor  myself,  in  my 
own  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  not  an  un- 
successful one,  I  am  happy  to  say  ;  but  the  varieties 
which  I  have  to  select  for  exhibition  purposes  will  not 
do  for  my  employer's  table,  and  I  do  not  grow  my 
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Potatos  on  a  dung-bed,  but  on  a  warm,  dry  soil  care- 
fully prepared  with  the  proper  manures  ;  and  I  may 
here  say  that  a  Potato  that  is  very  fastidious  as  to  soil 
will  not  be  of  much  value  to  the  country  at  large,  as 
very  few  growers  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting 
their  soil,  especially  cottagers.  I  cannot  agree  with 
"  A.  D."  when  he  says  that  the  International  Kidney 
will  resist  the  disease  belter  than  the  Lapstone, 
although  practically  I  cannot  say,  as  I  use  every  pre- 
caution against  the  disease,  and  so  do  not  get  a  dis- 
eased tuber  of  either  variety  ;  but  a  neighbour  who 
grows  the  two,  and  allows  them  to  take  their  chance, 
told  me  that  every  one  of  his  Internationals  was 
rotten.  Well,  the  Lapstones  were  nearly  as  bad  ;  I 
saw  them  dug  out.  If,  as  "  A.  D."  asserts,  the  pro- 
geny of  the  International  Kidney,  Vicar  of  Laleham, 
and  other  popular  show  kinds  will  combine  good 
table  quality  with  the  handsome  shape  and  heavy 
cropping  capabilities  of  their  parents,  we  shall  have 
all  that  is  desired  in  a  Totato  except  immunity  from 
the  disease.  Some  of  the  varieties  named  by 
"A.  D.,"  although  possessing  excellent  table  quali- 
ties, are  not  a  good  colour  when  cooked,  and  that 
would  tell  against  them  on  the  dining-table,  the 
colour  of  their  skins  permeating  the  flesh,  so  that 
they  have  a  rather  dirty  appearance.  I  find  this  to 
be  the  case  especially  with  Grampian  and  Bountiful. 
What  is  going  on  behind  the  exhibition  I  don't  know, 
neither  does  the  general  public  ;  I  can  only  speak  of 
Potatos  as  they  are  put  in  commerce,  but  so  far  the 
Potato  has  not  been  improved  in  quality  by  the  ex- 
hibitions. I  procured  all  the  varieties  I  could  which 
figured  prominently  at  the  International  Potato  Show 
last  year,  and  there  were  none  of  them  of  such  good 
quality  as  the  first  Potatos  I  saw  showed  many  years 
ago,  such  as  well  grown  Ashleafs,  flukes,  Paterson's 
Victoria,  and  others.  What  we  want  in  a  Potato  is  good 
flavour,  flouriness,  freedom  from  disease,  and  good 
cropping  capabilities,  but  the  Totato  that  takes  the 
prize  may  be  a  good  shape  and  no  more.  This  is  what 
I  intended  to  say  when  I  said  that  Potato  exhibitions 
were  not  doing  the  amount  of  good  credited  to  them. 
Although,  unlike  "A.  D.,"  I  have  not  been  initiated 
into  what  is  going  on  behind  the  exhibition,  still  I 
sincerely  hope  that  Potato  exhibitions  will  go  on  and 
prosper,  as  they  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  good,  in 
one  way  at  least— they  have  given  an  impetus  to 
raisers  of  new  varieties  and  growers,  which  could  not 
have  been  given  in  any  other  way.  Raisers  must  be 
prepared  to  add  a  little  adverse  criticism  to  their 
other  discouragements,  but,  nevertheless,  the  public  is 
greatly  indebted  to  those  who  give  time,  labour,  and 
in  fact  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Potato.  I  think,  however,  that  after  I  have  paid 
about  Jt.  per  pound  for  some  new  variety  and  then 
find  that  it  is  next  to  uneatable,  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  I  growl  a  little.  I  agree  with  "  A.  D."  in  think- 
ing that  American  varieties  will  not  hold  their  own 
in  this  country  much  longer ;  the  natives  are  certain 
to  beat  them  in  the  long  run,  unless  they  improve.  I 
find  them  very  fastidious  as  to  soil,  and  requiring  a 
dry  hot  season  (which  we  do  not  often  get),  and  then 
the  majority  of  them  are  moist  after  cooking  and  are 
earthy  flavoured.  G.  B.  G.  [Our  correspondent's 
letter  was  received  before  the  late  exhibition  was  held. 
Ed.] 

Yucca  quadricolor. — I  never  saw  here  (Belgium) 
any  variegated  Yucca  in  blossom  ;  but  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  they  flower  freely,  and  fruit  also.  I 
once  sowed  a  large  quantity  of  such  seeds  gathered  in 
that  wreck  of  a  botanical  garden  at  Rome.  But  in  the 
thousands  that  came  out,  every  one  was  perfectly 
green,  like  the  type.  As  the  Yuccas  fruit  so  freely  in 
a  climate  congenial  to  them,  as  at  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Hanbury's,  at  Mortola-by-Mentone, 
is  their  barrenness  here  not  attributable  more  to  our 
climate  than  to  the  absence  of  Pronuba  Yuccasella  ? 
J.  v.  V. 

Globba  atrosanguinea. — In  your  last  issue  (see 
p.  363)  this  excellent  plant  is  alluded  to  as  having 
been  sent  from  Borneo  to  Messrs.  Veitch  by  myself. 
I  often  saw  the  plant  in  Borneo,  together  with  yellow 
and  while  flowered  varieties  or  species,  and  included 
roots  of  them  in  my  cases,  which,  however,  did  not 
survive  the  voyage.  To  my  friend  and  brother 
explorer  in  Borneo,  Mr.  Curtis,  belongs  the  sole 
honour  of  having  introduced  this  plant  alive  to  our 
gardens.  Palmam  qui  meruit  fcrat.  F.  W.  Burbidge, 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin. 

Last  Winter's  Mildness.  —  I  kept  a  Cobcea 
scandens,  which  had  not  flowered  in  the  summer,  all 
the  winter  out-of-doors  in  a  N.E.  corner  between 
two  walls  where  it  can  only  get  the  sun  in  summer  ; 
it  has  flowered  much  more  than  ever  it  did  in  the 
greenhouse,  the  flowers  are  much  deeper  in  colour — 
the  stalks  by  which  they  hang  are  very  long.  Also  the 
Maurandya  Barclayana  stood  out  all  the  winter,  and 
is  now  in  full  and  profuse  flowering.  This  Maurandya 
was  just  the  reverse  of  the  Cobcea — it  was  on  the  south 
side  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  all  day.  East 
Somerset. 


Brier  Cuttings. — For  the  benefit  of  those  ama- 
teurs who  like  to  work  their  own  plants  we  give  a 
figure  of  the  natural  size  of  a  Brier  cutting  (fig.  67).  To 
economise  space  the  artist  has  judiciously  shown  the 
cutting  in  two  pieces  but  the  x  will  indicate  where 
continuity  should  be  restored.     All  the   leaves  and 


Fig.  67— drier  cutting:    nat.  size. 


buds  are  carefully  removed  except  one.  The  cutting 
so  prepared  strikes  readily  in  a  north  border  or  in  a 
frame,  and  may  readily  be  budded  in  the  season. 
Even  now  it  is  hardly  too  late.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
Brier  cuttings  that  they  are  more  easily  budded,  not 
having  to  be  worked  so  low  down  as  in  the  case  of 
the  seedling  Brier ;  that  the  roots  are  nearer  the  sur- 
face, and  that,  from  the  removal  of  all  the  buds  save 
one,  the  tendency  to  produce  suckers  is  minimised.  M. 

Gall     on    Acronychia.  —  In   view   of   the   in- 
creasing interest  felt  in  the  study  of  galls  and  gall- 
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producers,  we  give  a  figure  of  the  under-surface  of  the 
leaf  of  a  species  of  Acronychia,  sent  to  us  by  Baron 
von  Muller  (fig.  68).  The  galls  are  not  unlike  the  nail 
galls  produced  on  the  leaves  of  the  Lime,  as  recently 
figured,  but  these  are  produced  on  the  lower  surface, 
and  have  a  small  aperture  at  the  top,  the  edges  of 
which  are  everted.  The  galls  fall  off,  leaving  a  pit 
on  the  under-surface  of  the  leathery  leaf.  Ed, 


THE    WHEAT   CROP   OF    1882. 

Sir  John  Lawks  writes  :— 

"  The  autumn  of  1881  was  exceedingly  favourable  for 
sowing,  and  in  consequence  many  were  tempted  to  sow 
rather  more  land  with  Wheat,  the  result  of  which  is  seen 
in  the  increased  acreage  under  that  crop. 

"  The  winter  and  early  spring  were  equally  favourable 
to  the  plant,  and  at  one  moment  there  were  all  the 
elements  that  tend  to  the  production  of  an  immense 
crop  ;  this  promiss,  however,  was  not  fulfilled,  as,  in- 
stead of  a  continuously  progressive  temperature  and  dry 
weather,  we  had  severe  frosts  and  continuous  wet  :  the 
result,  as  shown  by  the  produce  of  our  experimental 
crops,  is  that — compared  with  the  straw — the  yield  of 
corn  is  exceedingly  small,  while  the  weight  of  straw, 
which  in  one  case  exceeds  3  tons  to  the  acre,  is  larger 
than  it  has  been  in  any  season  since  we  began  our  expe- 
riments in  1844. 

"  In  the  following  table  is  given  the  produce  in  1882, 
upon  the  same  selected  plots  as  usual,  in  the  field  at 
Kothamsted,  which  has  now  grown  Wheat  for  thirty- 
nine  years  in  succession.  There  is  also  given  for  com- 
parison the  average  produce  on  the  same  selected  plots 
over  the  last  ten  years — 1872-1881  ;  over  the  preceding 
twenty  years — 1852-1871  ;  and  over  the  total  period  of 
thirty  years — 1852-1881  ;  during  which  time  the  same 
manures  have,  in  every  case,  been  annually  applied  to 
the  same  plots  : — 
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"  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  had  good  seasons  for  the 
production  of  Wheat  that  one  of  the  agricultural  journals, 
in  asking  for  opinions  respecting  the  yield  of  the  present 
crop,  requested  their  contributors  to  base  their  estimates 
upon  the  yield  of  the  seven  previous  seasons. 

"If  we  adopted  this  mode  of  estimating  the  present 
crop  we  should  return  it  as  considerably  above  an  average 
one ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  above,  it  would 
be  above  the  average,  even  if,  instead  of  the  last  seven, 
we  took  the  last  ten  years'  crops  as  the  standard  of 
measurement.  But  if  we  adopt  28  bushels  as  represent- 
ing what  we  considered  to  be  an  average  yield  of  Wheat 
in  this  country  before  we  encountered  the  late  long  series 
of  bad  seasons,  the  present  cannot  be  considered  an 
average  crop. 

"Whether,  however,  the  average  be  28  bushels,  or 
considerably  less— as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  for 
some  years  past — neither  standard  will  afford  much  help 
in  assisting  us  to  estimate  how  much  Wheat  the  crop 
will  furnish  for  consumption  during  the  next  year. 

"  If  we  estimate  the  mean  population  to  be  fed  during 
the  year  ending  September  1,  1883,  at  rather  more  than 
35,500,000,  and  the  requirements  of  each  individual  at 
5j  bushels,  the  total  consumption  will  reach  a  little  over 
25  million  quarters.  The  area  under  Wheat  in  Great 
Britain  in  1882  was  rather  more  than  3  million  acres ; 
and,  assuming  Ireland  to  have  the  same  acreage  under 
Wheat  as  in  the  previous  year,  the  total  will  amount  to 
3,157,924  acres. 


"  Equal  to  35H  bushels,  at  61  lb.  per  bushel, 
t  Equal  to  32/a  bushels,  at  61  lb.  per  bushel. 
%  Equal  to  27,"a  bushels,  at  61  lb.  per  bushel. 
§  Equal  to  26Ji  bushels,  at  61  lb.  per  bushel. 
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' '  If  we  take  the  figures  of  the  yield  of  my  experimental 
Wheat  crop  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  and  deduct  2y 
bushels  per  acre  for  seed,  the  result  gives  an  available 
home  produce  of  95  million  quarters,  leaving  16  million 
quarters  to  be  supplied  from  foreign  sources. 

"  In  the  Time s  of  September  5,  under  the  title  of  The 
World's  Harvest  in  1882,'  a  review  is  given  of  a  work 
issued  every  year  in  France,  which,  we  are  told,  '  is  re- 
garded by  the  corn  trade  of  the  world  as  the  leading 
guide  to  the  harvests  of  the  year.' 

"  The  available  Wheat  for  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  there  estimated  at  10  million  quarters,  and 
the  necessary  supply  of  foreign  Wheat  is  considered  to 
be  14  million  quarters. 

"  I  am  myself  disposed  to  think  that  our  requirements 
of  foreign  Wheat  will  exceed  14  million  quarters.  Too 
much  reliance,  however,  should  not  be  placed  upon  my 
figures,  as  the  results  obtained  from  experiments  in  one 
field  can  only  indicate  approximately  what  would  be  the 
general  yield  of  the  country.  The  character  of  the  crop 
in  my  experimental  Wheat  field  is  one  of  enormous  bulk 
of  straw,  and  a  relatively  small  yield  of  grain  ;  but  how- 
much  above  or  below  9  million  quarters  the  crop  over 
the  whole  acreage  of  the  country  will  yield  for  market  it 
is  impossible  to  say. 

"  Last  year,  the  figures  taken  from  the  previous  year's 
crop  in  the  same  field,  showed  an  available  produce, 
over  the  whole  acreage,  of  8  million  quarters  ;  and  in 
the  Eco7iomist  of  September  2  the  home-grown  supply  of 
Wheat  during  the  past  year  is  estimated  to  have  been 
over  7!  million  quarters.  Beyond  the  returns  given  in 
the  Gazette — which  do  not  probably  represent  more  than 
one  quarter  of  the  whole  crop — there  are  no  statistics 
to  enable  us  to  correct  any  errors  in  our  previous  esti- 
mates. 

"  Of  the  four  factors  which  make  up  the  sum  of  our 
Wheat  statistics,  three  of  them — that  is  to  say,  the  stocks, 
the  home  produce,  and  the  consumption — are  simply 
based  upon  the  best  estimates  we  can  make.  The  im- 
ports alone  can  be  said  to  rest  on  reliable  figures. 

"  In  conclusion,  although  the  yield  of  the  Wheat  crop 
may  not  be  equal  to  expectation,  all  the  other  crops  of 
the  country  generally  are  very  good,  and  the  prospects 
of  agriculture  are  more  favourable  than  they  have  been 
for  several  years  past." 


International  Potato  Exhibition.  —  The  great 
exhibition  of  Potatos  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Sep- 
tember 20  and  21,  was  to  have  been  opened  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London,  but  they  were 
unavoidably  absent  in  Holland,  the  duties  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  devolving  upon  Mr.  Alderman  De  Keyser, 
who,  in  a  few  well  chosen  remarks,  declared  the  show 
open,  and  afterwards  presided  at  the  luncheon.  In 
extent  as  well  as  in  quality  the  exhibition  exceeded 
any  of  its  predecessors,  and,  as  was  truly  remarked 
by  the  Chairman,  it  was  probably  one  of  the  finest 
exhibitions  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  The  oft-repeated  clamour  that  cer- 
tain varieties  of  Potatos  are  certificated  and  exhi- 
bited upon  the  ground  of  their  good  looks  was 
satisfactorily  dispelled  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd.  Mr. 
Hibberd  discharged  a  duty  to  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues, by  removing  what  is  undoubtedly  a  rather 
deep-rooted  misconception.  It  appears  that  all  new 
varieties  are  not  only  tried  but  trebly  tried  before  they 
obtain  a  certificate,  and,  as  showing  the  extreme 
caution  that  is  exercised  in  awarding  certificates,  it 
transpired  that  out  of  twenty-six  varieties  grown  for 
trial  at  Chiswick  during  the  past  season  only  four  have 
been  awarded  certificates.  The  trials  are  conducted 
under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Barron,  who,  as  Mr.  Hibberd 
observed,  is  a  tower  of  strength  in  all  things  practical. 
Firstly,  a  Potato  that  is  honoured  with  a  certificate 
must  be  a  good  grower,  a  free  bearer,  cook  well,  and 
eat  well ;  and  finally,  said  Mr.  Hibberd,  he  must  look 
like  a  handsome  gentleman  when  he  is  brought  here  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition.  Another  point,  and  a 
very  important  one,  is  that  the  judges  selected  to 
award  the  prizes  are  each  and  all  of  them  fully  cog- 
nisant of  the  quality  of  every  Potato  submitted  to  their 
judgment,  and  they  are  therefore  not  influenced  by 
mere  form  or  appearance  in  arriving  at  their  decisions. 
When  the  quality  of  any  particular  variety  of  vege- 
table, fruit,  or  anything  else  is  known,  of  course 
appearance  has  its  due  weight,  and  Potatos  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

Out  of  2000  dishes  exhibited  there  were  surprisingly 
few  coarse  samples — certainly  fewer  by  a  great  many 
than  last'year  ;  and  as  long  as  exhibitors  are  found 
ready  to  stage  such  well-known  kinds  as  Myatt's  Ash- 
leaf,  Mona's  Pride,  and  Veitch's  Ashleaf,  in  the  midst 
of  what  outsiders  call  fancy  kinds,  they  may  be 
assured  that  their  efforts  in  the  direction  of  quality 
will  be  appreciated  by  a  grateful  public.  The  liberal 
prizes  offered  by  the  Crystal   Palace   Company  for 


twenty-four  varieties  of  Potatos,  distinct,  nine  tubers 
of  each,  brought  out  thirteen  competitors,  this  class 
alone  presenting  a  magnificent  array  of  the  "  noble 
tuber."  The  great  bulk  of  the  collections  was 
wonderfully  good,  and  although  six  prizes  are 
given,  it  really  seemed  as  if  one  could  have 
wished  more.  The  coveted  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  W.  Ellington,  West  Row  Gardens,  Soham, 
with  fine  medium-sized  samples  of  Queen  of  the 
Valley,  Bresee's  Purple,  Carter's  Eight-Weeks, 
International  Kidney,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Blanchard, 
Adirondack,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Covent  Garden  Per- 
fection, Schoolmaster,  Matchless,  White  Emperor, 
Triumph,  Early  King,  Reading  Russet,  Wiltshire 
Snowflake,  Grampian,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Mr. 
Bresee,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Prizetaker,  Pride  of 
America,  Fiftie's  Annie,  and  Early  Border.  The  2d 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Pickworth,  Loughborough, 
who  showed  Champion,  Matchless,  Wiltshire  Snow- 
flake,  Fenn's  Cricket-ball,  Magnum  Bonum,  Vicar  of 
Laleham,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Fox's 
Seedling,  Prizetaker,  Bresee's  Prolific,  Peach  Blow, 
Woodstock  Kidney,  King  of  Flukes,  Blanchard, 
Reading  Hero,  Grampian,  Ashtop  Fluke,  Queen  of 
Valley,  and  Reading  Russet.'  The  3d  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Gribble,  Cannon  Hill  Gardens, 
Maidenhead,  who  had  good  Magnum  Bonum,  Extra 
Early  Vermont,  Bedfont  Prolific,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
St.  Patrick,  Manhattan,  Defiance,  Triumph,  Porter's 
Excelsior  (very  pretty),  Early  Oxford,  Early  King, 
Wonderful,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Schoolmaster,  Covent 
Garden  Perfection,  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  Grampian,  Rad- 
stock  Beauty,  Adirondack,  International,  Mr.  Bresee, 
Heatherbell,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  and  Beauty  of 
Kent.  The  4th  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  William  Fin- 
lay,  Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury ;  the  5th  by  Mr.  W. 
Kerr,  Dagarel,  Dumfries ;  and  the  6th  by  Mr. 
James  Caunce,  Winmarleigh,  near  Garstang,  Lan- 
cashire. 

In  class  B  there  was  a  very  formidable  array  of 
exhibitors,  eighteen  in  all  1  The  prizes  in  this  class 
were  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading — who 
offered  medals,  plate,  or  money — for  eighteen  varieties 
of  Potatos,  distinct,  nine  tubers  of  each,  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  prizes  can  only  be  competed  for 
by  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  gardeners ;  and  the 
quality  of  the  tubers  staged  were  such  as  must 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  Messrs.  Sutton, 
nearly  all  the  dishes  staged  being  characterised 
by  quality.  Mr.  James  Matthews,  Woodstock 
Park  Gardens,  Sittingbourne,  carried  off  the  1st 
prize,  with  clean  handsomely  formed  tubers  of 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Pride  of  America,  Holborn  Favourite, 
Reading  Abbey,  Magnum  Bonum,  Triumph,  Wood- 
stock Kidney,  Adirondack,  Sutton's  First  and  Best, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Bedfont  Prolific,  Pride  of  Ontario, 
Early  Goodrich,  Trophy,  Wiltshire  Snowflake, 
Reading  Russet,  Myatt's  Ashleaf  (the  best  dish  in  the 
collection),  and  Superior.  2d,  Mr.  J.  Hughes, 
Eydon  Hall  Gardens,  Byfield,  who  also  staged 
remarkably  fine  samples  of  Jackson's  Improved, 
Garibaldi,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Vicar  of  Laleham, 
Cosmopolitan,  Mr.  Bresee,  Fiftyfold,  Purple  Ashleaf, 
Adirondack,  Triumph,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Fillbasket, 
Advance,  Blanchard,  Reading  Russet,  Radstock 
Beauty,  Prizetaker,  and  International  Kidney.  The 
3d  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  West,  Northlands,  Salis- 
bury, who  had  a  very  clean  collection,  and  who 
evidently  knows  the  way  to  grow  and  show  Potatos 
in  good  form,  quality  being  conspicuous  throughout 
his  collection.  The  4th  prize  went  to  Mr.  II.  E.  Gribble, 
Cannon  Hill  Gardens,  Maidenhead  ;  the  5th  to  Mr. 
W.  Finlay,  Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury  ;  and  the  6th 
to  Mr.  W.  Skarratt,  Wooley  Firs,  Maidenhair 
Thicket. 

A  dozen  competitors  showed  up  in  good  form  in 
class  C,  for  twelve  dishes  of  Potatos,  to  consist  of 
six  English  and  six  American  varieties,  distinct,  nine 
tubers  of  each.  The  1st  prize  in  this  class  was  given 
by  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York.  The  2d  by 
Vice-President  Mr.  Alderman  Iladley,  and  the  3d 
by  Messrs.  George  Ure  &  Co.,  Bonnybridge, 
Scotland.  Mr.  T.  Pickworth,  Loughborough,  obtained 
1st  prize  with  excellent  tubers  of  Woodstock  Kid- 
ney, Matchless,  Ashtop  Fluke,  Rose,  International, 
Queen  of  Valley,  King  of  Flukes,  Trophy,  Mag- 
num Bonum,  Triumph,  Amazon  Queen,  and  Beauty 
of  Hebron.  Mr.  K.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing,  was  2d,  his  collection  being  perfect  as  regards 
form,  and  very  clean  and  bright.  They  consisted  of 
Triumph,  Snowflake,  Edgecote  Seedling,  Inter- 
national, Vicar  of  Laleham,  Early  American  Rose, 
Queen  of  Valley,  Advance,  Radstock  Beauty, 
Magnum  Bonum,  Adirondack,  and  Matchless.  Mr. 
W.  Ellington,  West  Row  Gardens,  Soham,  was  3d, 
showing  larger  tubers,  but  not  so  fine  in  quality.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Gribble  was  4th  ;  Mr.  W.  Finlay  5th  ;  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Butt,  Little  Chandos  Street, Wisbeach,  6lh. 
For  six  dishes,  distinct  varieties,  the  competition  was 
very  close,  not  to  say  severe,  no  less  than  twenty  exhi- 
bitors putting  in  an  appearance  to  contest  the  prizes. 
Mr.  Thomas  Pickworth,  Loughborough,  succeeded  in 
winning  the  1st  prize,  with  International,  Blanchard, 
Ashtop  Fluke,  Grampian,  Woodstock  Kidney,  and 


Reading  Russet.  Mr.  W.  Finlay,  Wroxton  Abbey, 
Banbury,  was  2d,  also  showing  beautiful  samples  ; 
Mr.  T.  Tooley,  Newland,  Banbury,  jd  ;  Mr.  F.  J. 
Hart,  4th  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Akhurst,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Bramah,  5th. 

Class  E  :  four  dishes  of  Potatos,  the  largest  and 
handsomest,  six  tubers  on  each  dish,  of  any  variety. — 
All  the  prizes  in  this  class  were  offered  by  Messrs, 
Harrison  &  Sons,  seedsmen,  Leicester,  and  the  con- 
test was  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  exhibition. 
The  1st  prize  winner  in  this  class  was  Mr.  T.  Pick- 
worth,  of  Loughborough,  who  showed  four  dishes  all 
of  onejvariety,  which  caused  some  comment,  although, 
of  course,  it  was  not  against  the  wording  of  the 
schedule.  The  specimens  were  very  fine.  Mr.  W. 
Ellington  was  2d,  showing  Silverskin  (large) ;  White 
Elephant  (rather  coarse,  and  having  large  eyes)  ;  In- 
ternational, and  Queen  of  Valley.  3d,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Gribble,  who  had  White  Elephant,  Vicar  of  Laleham 
(rather  coarse  for  the  variety),  Trophy,  and  Inter- 
national ;  4th,  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
For  three  dishes  of  white  round  Potatos, 
distinct  sorts,  Mr.  R.  Dean  staged  excellent  quality, 
and  easily  carried  off  the  1st  prize,  with  Bedfont 
Prolific,  Porter's  Excelsior,  and  Model ;  Mr.  W. 
Ellington  was  2d,  with  Bedfont  Prolific,  School- 
master, and  Porter's  Excelsior ;  Mr.  W.  Kerr, 
Dagarel,  Dumfries,  3d  ;  and  Mr.  O.  Goldsmith, 
Polesden  Lacy,  Dorking,  4th.  There  were  thirteen 
competitors  in  this  class.  The  1st  prize  was  given  by 
James  Wright,  Esq.,  Falkirk,  N.B.,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  given  by  the  Amies  Chemical  Manure 
Co.,  Mark  Lane,  London. 

Class  G. — The  1st  prize  in  this  class  is  given  by 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing  and  Bedfont,  London,  for  three 
dishes  of  coloured  round  Potatos,  distinct  varieties, 
and  the  prize-takers  were  Mr.  Thomas  Pickworth, 
Mr.  F.  Miller,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Gribble, 
all  of  whom  showed  capital  examples.  For  three 
dishes  of  white  kidney  Potatos,  distinct  kinds,  Mr. 
Richard  Dean  was  invincible,  having  fine  samples  of 
International  Kidney,  Edgecote  Seedling,  and  Wood- 
stock Kidney  of  the  very  highest  quality.  Mr.  Mills, 
Northdown,  Margate,  was  2d  ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Gribble, 
was  3d  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Ellington,  4th.  The  1st  prize 
in  this  class  was  given  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  & 
Co.,  Piccadilly,  and  there  were  seventeen  competitors 
in  the  class.  In  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  coloured 
kidney  Potatos  there  were  thirteen  exhibitors,  and 
the  1st  prize  was  given  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  the 
Vice-President,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
good  contest  for  it.  Mr.  R.  Dean  was  again 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Ellington  2d,  Mr.  F.  Mills  3d,  and  Mr. 
G.  Akhurst  4th.  For  the  best  two  dishes,  to  consist 
of  one  dish  of  Sutton's  First  and  Best,  and  or  e 
dish  of  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum,  nine  tubers  of 
each,  Mr.  W.  Finlay  was  1st ;  Mr.  R.  Stowe, 
Kimbolton,  St.  Neot's,  2d  ;  Mr.  J.  Matthews 
3d,  and  Mr.  C.  Ross  4th.  All  "the  prizes  in 
this  class  were  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
of  Reading.  The  Messrs.  Sutton  also  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  two  dishes  of  Sul  ton's  Reading  Hero  and 
Sutton's  Woodstock  Kidney,  and  the  winners  were 
Mr.  F.  Mills,  Northdown,  Margate ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Pickworth,  Loughborough  ;  Mr.  W.  Finlay,  Ban- 
bury; and  Mr.  H.  Wood,  Bosworth  Park  Gardens, 
Market  Bosworth.  For  the  best  two  dishes  of  Potatos, 
to  consist  of  Sutton's  Reading  Abbey  and  Sutton's 
Red-skinned  Flourball,  the  same  firm  again  offered  all 
the  prizes,  which  were  won  by  Mr.  G.  Akhurst,  gr, 
to  the  Rev.  I.  Bramah,  Faversham  ;  Mr.  W.  Finlay, 
Mr.  J.  Pickworth,  and  Mr.  P.  Cornish,  The  Shrub- 
bery, Enfield.  In  the  class  for  the  best  dish  of  School- 
master there  were  thirteen  competitors,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  offering  all 
the  prizes  in  the  class,  and  the  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Dagarel,  Dumfries,  the  sample 
being  considered  the  finest  ever  exhibited  of  the 
variety  ;  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton,  Surrey,  was  2d  ; 
Mr.  W.  Ellington  3d,  and  Mr.  P.  Cornish,  Enfield, 
4th. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  by  several  great  growers 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  success  of  the  show.  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  exhibited  no 
less  than  seventy-five  dishes,  among  which  Webb's 
Surprise,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Schoolmaster,  were 
most  conspicuous.  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son  also 
staged  a  large  collection  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Fiddler,  Potato 
grower,  Friar  Street,  Reading,  staged  fifty  dishes  as 
grown  under  ordinary  farm  cultivation.  Messrs. 
Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich,  showed  White  Elephant  and 
American  Giant  in  good  form  ;  and  Messrs.  Harrison 
&  Son,  of  Leicester,  staged  a  capital  collection  of 
sixty  dishes.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading, 
were  the  largest  exhibitors,  this  firm  staging  no  less 
than  130  dishes,  distinct  varieties,  including  twenty- 
two  seedlings  not  yet  in  commerce.  The  Messrs. 
Sutton  had  the  American  and  English  varieties 
arranged  separately,  and  if  others  would  follow  their 
example,  matters  would  be  less  conflicting  to  visitors 
who  arc  not  Potato  experts. 

A  notice  of  the  new  seedlings  shown  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue. 
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Brighton  and  Sussex  Floricultural  and 
Horticultural:  Sept.  13  and  14. — The  annual 
autumn  exhibition  of  the  above  Society  was,  as  usual, 
held  in  the  grand  suite  of  reception  rooms  connected 
with  the  Royal  Pavilion  and  on  the  lawn  adjoining  the 
same.  The  high  reputation  that  this  Society  has  enjoyed 
from  its  commencement  was  fully  maintained  on  this 
occasion  in  both  the  plant  and  cut  flower  classes.  Fruit 
was  not  shown  up  to  the  average  of  former  years,  a  fall- 
ing oft"  bring  especially  noticeable  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  exhibits  of  Grapes  and  Pine-apples.  This  Society 
receives  considerable  aid  from  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway,  through  whose  liberality  all 
exhibits  are  carried  to  and  from  the  show  free  of  charge 
on  the  railway  transit.  The  directors  also  annually  offer 
a  Silver  Cup  of  the  value  of  £iot  which  on  this  occasion 
was  apportioned  to  a  class  of  twelve  plants,  consisting 
of  equal  numbers  each  of  flowering  plants,  foliage  plants, 
and  Kerns.  This  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Balchin,  nur- 
seryman, of  Brighton,  with  an  exceedingly  well-grown 
lot,  chief  among  which  were  grandly-flowered  specimens 
of  Siephanotis  floribunda,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and 
Siaticc  imbricata  (Gilbert's  var.),  the  latter  being  very 
fine.  The  strongest  point,  however,  in  this  collection 
was  the  immense  specimen  of  Croton  majesticus, 
perhaps  the  finest  plant  of  the  kind  ever  ex- 
hibited, being  grandly  coloured  all  round  and 
measuring  nearly  7  feet  in  diameter,  being  about  the 
same  in  height ;  this,  with  an  excellent  plant  of  C.  undu- 
latus,  also  finely  coloured,  constituted  the  best  of  the 
foliage  plants.  Of  Ferns,  a  very  fine  example  of  Cibotium 
regale  was  the  central  plant  of  the  group,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  arranged  a  good  plant,  with  stout  stem,  of 
Dicksonia  antarctica.  Mr.  Rann,  gr.  to  J.  Warren, 
Esq.,  of  Handcross  Park,  was  awarded  the  2d  prize  in 
this  class,  his  strongest  plants  being  his  Cycas  revoluta, 
very  fine  ;  Latania  borbonica,  also  good,  and  two  well 
grown  dense  bushesof  Gleichenias  rupestris,  glaucescens, 
and  Mendelii.  The  flowering  plants  in  this  collection 
were  not,  however,  up  to  the  standard  of  his  more  suc- 
cessful competitor.  A  somewhat  novel  introduction  was 
made  at  this  show  in  offering  prizes  for  groups  of  Ferns, 
arranged  for  effect,  and  occupying  a  space  not  exceeding 
200  square  feet.  This  class  brought  forth  five  com- 
petitors, who  all  showed  well — the  xst  prize,  however, 
being  easily  taken  by  a  group  arranged  in  a  most  artistic 
manner,  and  from  which  a  lesson  might  be  learnt  in 
grouping  that  would  be  beneficial  to  many  exhibitors. 
The  groundwork  of  this  group  consisted  of  Maidenhair 
Fern,  boldly  rising  out  of  which  were  smaller  groups, 
each  consisting  of  one  variety,  of  such  sorts  as 
Adiantum  farleyense,  A.  trapeziforme,  and  others, 
dotted  here  and  there  were  nicely  grown  individual 
plants  of  A.  macrophyllum  and  gracillimum,  Cheil- 
anthes  hirta,  and  Davallia  Mooreana.  This  collection 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jas.  McBean,  "The  Home  for 
Maidenhair  Fern,''  Cooksbridge,  near  Lewes,  and  most 
deservedly  gained  for  him  the  handsome  ' '  Ashbury  "  Cup, 
valued  at  10  guineas.  The  2d  prize  in  this  class  went  to 
Mr.  Miles,  West  Brighton  Nursery,  whose  group  was 
also  very  pleasing,  but  rather  overdone  by  using  Tree 
Ferns  too  large  for  the  purpose.  In  a  group  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Spary,  of  the  "Queen's  Graperies,"  Brighton, 
were  some  remarkably  well  grown  plants  of  the  best  of 
the  Gymnogrammas  (both  gold  and  silver),  among  which 
was  a  seedling  of  his  own  raising  that  bids  fair  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  this  genus.  It  is  of  strong  robust 
habit  and  somewhat  erect  in  growth.  These  five  groups 
occupied  one  entire  side  ot  the  marquee,  extending  some 
135  feet  in  length,  and  attracted  a  great  amount  of  at- 
traction. On  the  opposite  side  were  arranged  the  mixed 
groups  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  two  very  effective 
lots  being  staged  by  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Miles,  the 
prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order  named — the  1st  prize 
lot  containing  several  very  bright  examples  of  Crotons, 
prominent  among  which  was  C.  Queen  Victoria,  and 
also  some  of  the  best  of  the  decorative  Palms,  as  Cocos 
Weddelliana  and  Areca  lutescens.  The  2d  prize  col- 
lection contained  more  flowering  plants  than  the  former, 
Eucharis  being  freely  used.  In  a  smaller  group,  open  to 
the  county  of  Sussex  only,  another  local  exhibitor  showed 
a  very  pleasing  collection,  prominent  in  which  were  several 
nice  examples  of  Orchids,  and  a  few  good  Amaryllis, 
with  other  good  things.  This  was  by  Mr.  Meachen,  gr. 
to  C.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  Withdean.  Three  smaller 
groups  of  Ferns  were  also  placed  alternately  between 
these,  and  greatly  added  to  the  effect  by  breaking  up  the 
colour.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  collections  of 
fours  were  shown  in  excellent  condition  by  Mr.  Gilbert, 
of  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Balchin,  to  whom  equal  1st  prizes 
were  awarded.  The  first-named  exhibitor  had  Erica 
cerinthoides  coronata,  densely  flowered,  and  very  fresh  ; 
also  Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  very  good.  Mr.  Bal- 
chin's  four  included  two  freely-flowered  and  well-coloured 
Dipladenias — amabilisand  Brearleyana.  In  the  2d  prize 
collection,  by  Mr.  Meachen,  was  a  well-flowered  plant  of 
Erica  Eweriana.  In  the  suite  of  rooms  were  arranged 
the  cut  flowers  and  fruit,  also  some  of  the  plant  exhibits ; 
of  these  latter  a  set  of  six  double-flowered  zonal  Pelargo- 
niums call  for  especial  notice,  being  fine-flowered  dense 
bushes,  not  over-trained.  For  these  Mr.  Balchin  easily 
secured  the  1st  prize.  In  the  1st  prize  collection  of  four 
fine-foliage  plants  by  Mr.  Rann — also  staged  in  the 
rooms — was  an  unusually  well-grown  example  of  An- 
thurium  crystallinum.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of 
Cheshunt,  carried  off  1st  prizes  for  forty-eight  cut 
Roses  and  for  twelve  Teas,  both  collections  being 
very  fresh.  Mr.  Slaughter,  a  local  exhibitor,  also 
showed  well,  taking  1st  prizes  in  some  other  classes.  Two 
boxes,  not  for  competition,  from  Messrs.  Wood  &  Son, 
of  Maresfield,  contained  some  good  blooms,  so  also  did 
those  shown  for  competition  by  the  local  growers,  Messrs. 
Mitchell  and  Balchin.  Messrs.  J.  Keynes  &  Co. 
exhibited  Dahlias  in  their  usual  high  state  of  perfection 
in  both  the  show  and  fancy  classes.     A  box  of  the  single 


varieties  by  the  same  firm  contained  the  best  of  their 
kinds.  The  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  cut 
flowers,  always  shown  well  at  this  show,  were  on  this 
occasion  even  better  than  usual,  Messrs.  Balchin  and 
Gilbert  securing  1st  and  ad  prizes  respectively  with  two 
superb  boxes,  both  of  which  were  well  arranged.  Some 
excellent  things  were  also  shown  in  a  good  boxful  from 
Mr.  Archer,  gr.  to  G.  S.  Gibson,  Esq.,  Saffron  WaldL-n, 
and  from  Mr.  Morse,  nurseryman,  Epsom,  in  whose 
box  Anthurium  Andreanum  was  conspicuous.  Table 
decorations  brought  forth  good  competition,  the  best 
three  stands  being  shown  by  Mrs.  Settle,  of  Scvenoaks, 
who  displayed  her  usual  taste,  choosing,  among  other 
good  things,  a  few  blooms  of  Dahlia  Juarezii  that  were 
very  striking.  The  class  lor  wreaths  was  well  filled,  the 
premier  award  being  to  an  excellent  arrangement 
by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Richmond.  Strong  competi- 
tion was  elicited  in  the  classes  for  bouquets,  the 
1st  prize  going  to  Mr.  Moore,  florist,  Chichester, 
for  a  wedding  and  ball-room  bouquet,  though 
the  2d  prize  couple  were  favoured  by  many  good 
judges.  For  a  single  bouquet,  Mrs.  Bishop,  of  Croydon, 
easily  secured  the  1st  position  with  a  very  pretty  arrange- 
ment. Near  these  collections  was  a  miscellaneous  selec- 
tion of  wreaths,  sprays,  bouqBfets,  and  artistically 
arranged,baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers,  not  for  competition, 
from  Mr.  Miles,  of  the  West  Brighton  Nursery  ;  also  a 
good  selection  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Melons,  from 
Messrs.  Cheal,  of  Lowfield,  Crawley.  In  the  competing 
fruit  classes,  Mr.  Ford  took  1st  honours  with  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  well  finished,  while  Muscats  were 
not  so  good  as  usual  in  any  of  the  classes.  A  fine 
Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  from  Mr.  Bates,  Twickenham,  was 
conspicuous,  though  no  others  were  shown.  The  prizes 
for  culinary  Apples  were  chiefly  awarded  to  West  Sussex 
specimens,  an  excellent  collection  from  Mr.  Fowler,  gr. 
to  E.  N.  Hall,  Esq.,  Henfield,  taking  1st  in  their  class. 
Other  classes  for  single  dishes  were  well  represented. 
Figs,  always  finely  shown  in  Sussex,  were  on  this  occasion 
even  better  than  usual,  especially|the  dish  by  Mr.  McLeod, 
gr.  to  the  Right  Hon.  The  Speaker,  Glynde,  near  Lewes. 
Morello  Cherries  were  also  shown  in  quantity,  fine  dishes 
of  which  had  to  stand  out  of  the  awards  that  would  in 
many  cases  easily  have  secured  prizes. 
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I  would  advise  "  G.  R."  (see  p.  376)  not  to 
destroy  his  bees  at  all,  but  to  drive  them  into  an  empty 
hive  and  then  add  them  to  another  colony,  which  will 
strengthen  those  to  which  they  are  united,  and  save 
unnecessary  cruelty.  The  operation  is  so  simple  and  so 
easily  performed  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  destroying 
the  bees.  Let  "  G.  R."  dissolve  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  in  about  a  pint  of  hot  water, 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  peppermint,  or, 
what  answers  the  purpose  equally  well,  let  him  steep 
a  few  sprigs  of  garden  Mint  in  the  syrup.  A  few 
good  purls  of  tobacco-smoke  should  be  blown  into 
the  hive  which  is  to  be  taken ;  the  bees  will  be 
so  frightened  at  this  that  they  will  immediately 
run  to  the  honey-cells  and  gorge  themselves  with 
honey,  after  which  they  hardly  ever  attempt  to  sting 
or  even  fly.  In  three  or  four  minutes  after  blowing 
the  smoke  into  the  hive  it  may  be  safely  lifted  off  the 
stand  and  inverted  on  a  pail  or  bucket  ;  then  place 
an  empty  hive  of  the  same  size  over  it.  If  the 
operator  is  timid  a  piece  of  cloth  may  be  twisted 
round  the  rim  of  the  hives  when  they  are  in  position, 
so  as  to  keep  the  bees  from  coming  out.  Now  begin 
tapping  the  bottom  hive  containing  the  bees  with  the 
palms  of  both  hands,  and  the  bees  will  soon  run 
up  into  the  empty  hive ;  continue  tapping  for  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  longer  if  necessary, 
till  all  the  bees  have  left  the  bottom  hive. 

Place  the  hive  with  the  driven  bees  in  it  on  the  old 
stand,  and  throw  a  cloth  over  that  with  the  honey  to  keep 
oft"  the  bees.  Now  blow  smoke  into  the  hive  to  which 
they  are  to  be  united,  and  in  a  few  minutes  turn  it  up 
and  sprinkle  the  bees  with  the  minted  syrup.  Place 
it  on  the  ground  while  you  turn  up  the  driven  hive, 
which  must  also  be  be  sprinkled  with  the  syrup,  then 
knock  the  mouth  of  this  hive  sharply  on  the  stand- 
board  of  that  to  which  they  are  to  be  joined,  and  all 
the  bees  will  fall  on  the  board.  Now  place  the  other 
hive  on  its  stand  over  these  bees,  and  the  operation 
is  complete.  This  is  the  best  month  for  taking 
honey,  and  a  fine  day  should  be  chosen  for  the 
operation ;  from  2  103  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  is  a  good 
time,  as  later  in  the  day,  now  it  is  getting  cold,  the 
bees  are  loth  to  leave  their  hive  and  the  driving  takes 
a  longer  time  to  perform. 

If  the  operator  is  not  a  smoker,  or  has  not  got  a 
fumigator  for  the  purpose,  let  him  roll  up  a  piece  of 
fustian  cloth,  set  fire  to  it,  and  blow  that  into  the 
hive,  and  it  will  answer  his  purpose  quite  as  well, 
and  will  keep  alight  without  trouble  during  the  wbole 
operation.  Jf.  Henderson. 
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PENTSTEMONS. — Looking  over  a  collection  of  these 
very  handsome  border  flowers  in  the  small  nursery 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  at  Twickenham,  we 
were  struck  with  the  very  line  qualities  shown  in  a  lot 
of  French  raised  flowers  that  merit  more  than  passing 
notice.  Monaco  is  a  brilliant  crimson-red,  throat 
pencilled  crimson,  a  fine  and  very  striking  flower.  Of 
much  the  sa  me  hue,  but  having  a  white  throat  pen- 
cilled scarlet,  is  Jean  Veitch,  a  charming  variety. 
Lamartine  has  a  deep  crimson  throat  heavy  pencilled 
maroon,  and  of  very  fine  form.  Mandoline,  dark 
crimson,  has  a  white  throat  much  pencilled  and 
flushed  with  purple,  a  very  beautiful  flower.  Jocelyn, 
mauve-purple  throat,  heavily  flushed  with  maroon,  but 
clearly  margined  with  white.  Diademe,  deep  crim- 
son-red, throat  heavily  flushed  with  maroon  margined 
white,  one  of  the  darkest.  Pierre  Ilermine,  rosy- 
lilac,  clearly  defined  white  throat,  slightly  pencilled 
red.  Vincingetorix,  rosy-red,  throat  flushed  with 
maroon,  a  very  fine  flower.  Gaulois,  white,  slightly 
tinted  with  pink,astrikingkind.  Conquerant,  reddish- 
violet,  with  white  throat  ;  and  Professor  Seitz,  rosy- 
red,  throat  white,  much  pencilled  with  pale  red. 
These  are  but  a  few  out  of  many,  but  the  forms  of  the 
flowers  are  in  most  cases  almost  perfect,  the  mouths 
open,  large,  and  flattened,  and  in  nearly  all  the  plants, 
though  very  robust,  are  of  moderately  dwarf  habit. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — It  is  sometimes 
said  that  these  have  declined  in  the  public  favour  ; 
but  il  any  one  were  to  walk  through  the  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  they 
would  find  it  somewhat  hard  to  credit  this  statement. 
A  very  large  piece  of  ground  is  occupied  by  an  army 
of  pots  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  recently  layered. 
There  are  many  hundreds  of  large  pots  with  dense 
circles  of  clean,  healthy,  and  robust-looking  layers 
round  the  parent  plant.  The  process  of  layering 
occupies  something  like  six  weeks,  two  and  more 
layerers  being  constantly  at  work  during  that 
time.  The  plants  are  now  in  the  open  air,  and  there 
they  will  remain  till  the  time  comes  round  for  potting 
off  the  stock.  Probably  this  is  not  done  so  exten- 
sively as  it  used  to  be,  as  a  great  number  of  the 
layers  are  sold  from  the  stock  pots,  but  a  great  many 
are  still  potted.  As  Carnations  and  Picotees  are 
generally  sold  in  pairs,  a  couple  of  plants  of  one 
variety  are  potted  firmly  into  a  48-pot,  and  wintered 
in  cold  frames.  The  plants  require  a  good  deal  of 
attention  during  the  winter  t-o  keep  them  healthy  and 
clean.  Just  now  the  Tree  or  perpetual  Carnations 
are  being  repotted  for  spring  flowering,  and  it  is 
marvellous  to  note  what  an  immense  number  of  plants 
is  required  for  the  season's  trade. 
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Sept.  14. — Slight  fog  in  morning  ;  cloudy  in  afternoon. 
Thunderstorm,  with  vivid  lightning,  from  12.30 
am.  to  2.30  p.m.,  and  heavy  rain  between  2.30 
P.M.  and  s  P.M.  Father  f.  ggy  from  8  to  9  P.M., 
and  cloudless  afterwards,  bitter  cold  day  and 
night. 

—  15. — Dense  fog    in   early    morning.     Cold   day.  _  Fine 

afternoon.     Cloudless,  with  slight  fog  at  night. 

—  16.— Cloudy  and  foggy  in  morning  ;  generally  overcast 

afterwards. 

—  17.— Generally    cloudy   till   evening.     Fine   night,  but 

cloudy. 

—  18.  —  Fine  day  and  night,  but  cloudy. 

—  19.— A  dull  day  and  night ;  overcast.     Rain  all  day  till 

10.30  p  M. 

—  20. — Very  heavy   showers  in   early  morning.      A  dull 

day  ;  overcast  ;  occasional  showers.    Fine  night; 
heavy  dew. 


London  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  wetk 
ending  September  16,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at 
the  level  of  the  sea  decreased  from  30.16  inches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  29.63  inches  by  3  P.M.  on 
the  12th,  increased  to  29.70  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the 
13th,  decreased  to  29.62  inches  by  3  p.m.  on  the  14th, 
and  was  29. 9S  inches  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29.75  inches,  being  0.46  inch  lower  than  last 
week,  and  0.31  inch  below  the  average  of  the  week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  670,  on  the  10th.  On  the  14th 
the  highest  temperature  was  52°.2.  The  mean  of  the 
high  day  temperatures  was  6i\i. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  37°. 5-  on  the  15th  ;  on  the  10th  the  lowest  tempe- 
rature was  500.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest 
temperatures  was  43°.9- 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
2S0  on  the  15th  ;  the  smallest  was  io°.2,  on  the  14th. 
The  mean  ot  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  I7°.2. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  10th,  57°.  2  ; 
on  the  nth,  55°.3;  on  the  12th,  5o°.3  ;  on  the 
13th,  $S°.y  ;  on  the  14th,  45°.  3  ;  on  the  15th,  5o°.5  ; 
and  en  the  16th,  $2".  I  ;  and  these  were  all  below 
their  averages  by  o°.S,  2°.5,  7°.3,  o°.7,  11°. 9,  6°. 6, 
and  [4°S  respectively — the  12th  being  the  coldest 
day  since  May  9. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
52°.S,  being  5°.i  lower  than  last  week,  and  4°-9  below 
the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  I24°.5  on  the  15th  ;  on  the  14th  the  highest 
reading  was  6i°.  The  mean  of  the  seven  readings 
was  86*. 9. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  on  short  grass .  was  35°  on  the  15th. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  39°.S. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  on  four  days  to  the  amount  of 
0.51  inch,  of  which  0.29  inch  fell  on  the  12th. 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing September  16  the  highest  temperatures  were  73°.  5 
at  Cambridge,  and  72°  at  Hull  and  Sunderland.  The 
highest  temperature  at  Wolverhampton  was  63°.3,  at 
Bristol  63°.8,  and  at  Bolton  63°.g.  The  general 
mean  was  67°.3. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  31°  at 
Hull,  and  33°. 5  at  Cambridge  and  Nottingham  ;  the 
lowest  temperature  at  Liverpool  was  41°. 5,  at  Sunder- 
land 41°,  and  at  Brighton  40°.4.  The  general  mean 
was  370. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperatures  in  the  week 
were  410  at  Hull,  40°  at  Cambridge,  and  32°.8  at 
Nottingham  ;  the  least  ranges  were  230  at  Liverpool, 
25°,g  at  Bolton,  and  26°.8  at  Bristol  and  Wolver- 
hampton.    The  general  mean  was  30°. 3. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Sunderland,  670 ;  at  Cambridge  650. 1,  and 
at  Hull  640.  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhampton, 
58°.6  ;  at  Liverpool  590,  and  at  Bolton  59°.  4.  The 
general  mean  was  6i°.8. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  low  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Liverpool,  46°.  5  ;  at  Brighton,  45°.3, 
and  at  Sunderland  44°.  1  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Hull, 
390. 3;  at  Nottingham  40". 2,  and  at  Wolverhampton 
40°.6.     The  general  mean  was  42°. 5. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Hull,  24".  7  ; 
at  Cambridge  24°.2,  and  at  Sunderland  22°.g  ;  and 
was  least  at  Liverpool,  I2°.5  ;  at  Bradford  i6°.2,  and 
at  Brighton  and  Blackheath  17". 2.  The  general  mean 
was  19°.  3. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Sunderland, 
540. 2  ;  at  Blackheath  52°.8,  and  at  Brighton  52^.6  ; 
and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhampton,  48°.3  ;  at  Bolton 
49°.  1,  and  at  Bristol,  49°.7-     The  general  mean  was 

5o°-9-  a  .     , 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  i.iS  inch  at  Truro, 
0.75  inch  at  Brighton,  and  0.62  inch  at  Sunderland  ; 
the  smallest  falls  were  0.06  inch  at  Sheffield,  0.08 
inch  at  Bristol,  and  0.14  inch  at  Bolton  and  Leeds. 
The  general  mean  fall  was  0.39  inch. 

Scotland  :   Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing September  16  the  highest  temperature  was  67°.$, 
at  Leith  ;  at  Paisley  the  highest  temperature  was  6o°. 
The  general  mean  was  62°. 9. 
— The  lowest  temperature   in  the  week  was  30°,  at 


Perth  ;  at  Greenock  the  lowest  temperature  was  41°. 
The  general  mean  was  350. 4. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  52°.  3, 
being  i°.7  below  that  of  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  o°.5  below  that  of  the  corresponding 
week  of  18S1  ;  and  was  highest  at  Leilh,  54°-3  ;  and 
lowest  at  Perth,  500. 

Rain.  —  The  largest  fall  was  1.03  inch,  at 
Perth  ;  the  smallest  was  0.55  inch,  at  Glasgow.  The 
general  mean  fall  was  0.75  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


^fcttuarg. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  Daniel, 
of  Epsom,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  The  deceased  gentle- 
man was  an  occasional  correspondent  of  this  journal, 
and  possessed  a  fine  collection  of  Cacti  and  Stapelias. 


(Enquiries. 

He  tltat  ouestionetk  much  iJtall  learn  much. — Bacon. 

Midsummer  Shoots.  —  Why  is  the  Oak  so  much 
more  liable  to  produce  these  growths  than  other  trees  ? 
A".  [Probably  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater 
number  of  buds  placed  round  the  terminal  bud  in  the 
case  of  the  Oak.  One  of  the  circlet  may  start  into 
growth  and  produce  a  midsummer  shoot.  Sycamores 
often  have  such  a  circlet  of  buds,  and  they,  too,  are  very 
liable  to  form  midsummer  shoots.] 

White  Everlasting  Pea. — Will  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents kindly  give  me  a  hint  how  to  propagate 
the  above?  I  have  one  huge  clump  of  it  ;  it 
seeds  freely  enough,  but  the  seedlings  all,  or  nearly  all, 
revert  to  the  old  red  variety.  I  have  tried  cuttings  and 
layering,  but  with  no  result.  The  old  plant  has  one 
powerful  tap-root,  which  apparently  goes  to  a  profound 
depth,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  even  try  to  get  it  up. 
Ignoramus. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Books  :  J.  J.  S.  The  Epitome  of  Gardening  (Black).— 
The  Mug.  I,  Kemp's  How  to  Lay  Out  a  Garden  ; 
and,  2,  Thompson's  Gardeners'  Assistant,  include  all 
you  want. 

Camellias  :  Jexham.  You  take  far  too  much  trouble 
with  your  Camellias,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  you 
have  done  your  plants  are  most  likely  suffering  from 
drought  in  the  "centre  of  the  ball"  all  the  while. 
Turn  a  plant  out  of  its  pot,  and  thoroughly  examine  it 
by  working  right  into  the  centre  of  the  ball  of  earth, 
which  we  suspect  is  "  dust  dry."  If  so,  have  a  short 
iron  spear  made,  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  insert  it 
several  times  lengthwise  and  crosswise  into  the  ball  ; 
then  dip  it  ino  a  tub  of  water  until  the  ball  is  tho- 
roughly moistened.  Camellias  are  hardy,  or  nearly 
so,  and  are  very  simple  to  cultivate.  We  would  house 
the  plants  at  once,  but  give  plenty  of  air.  Treat  your 
Azaleas  in  the  same  way. 

Cattleya  AUREA  :  N.  C.  aurea  and  C.  Dowiana 
have  been  much  confused.  C.  aurea  has  usually  more 
or  less  of  a  crimson  margin  to  the  lip.  C.  Dowiana 
comes  from  Costa  Rica,  C.  aurea  from  Colombia. 

Courtyard  :  B.  In  the  sunless  situation  you  describe 
it  is  no  use  to  try  to  grow  flowers,  but  you  might  lay 
out  the  central  area  as  a  shrub  bed  edged  with  common 
Ivy,  and  filled  in  with  dwarf  evergreens  such  as  Euo- 
nymus  of  kinds,  Retinosporas,  Hollies,  and  Aucubas  ; 
the  latter,  dotted  in  amongst  the  green  shrubs,  will 
lighten  up  the  bed.  With  a  little  management  all 
these  may  be  kept  dwarf  and  orderly,  in  harmony  with 
the  buildings  around,  and  much  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye  than  a  flagged  space.  Some  hardy  Ferns  would 
also  thrive,  but  they  would  not  be  so  appropriate  as 
the  plants  named. 

Davai.Lia  :  E.  S.  You  are  quite  right  ;  it  should  be 
D.  bullata. 

Errata. — At  p.  368  for  "  Macranthera,"  read  "  Re- 
nanthera;"  at  p.  361,  "trees  and  bushes  "  should  be 
"  tubes  and  boxes  ;"  "  Etoile  de  Legove  "  "  Etoile  de 
Lyon;"  and  "  Robert  Morren  "  "  Robert  Moreau." 

Gladiolus  Spike  :  R.  F.  Very  curious.  The  flowers 
are  developed  on  all  sides  of  the  axis  instead  of  being 
in  two  rows. 

Grapes  :  A  Subscriber.  A  stagnant  atmosphere  is  the 
cause  of  the  mischief  with  your  Grapes.  Give  suffi- 
cient fire-heat  to  keep  the  air  in  your  vinery  in  motion, 
and  close  the  ventilators  with  a  dry  atmosphere  every 
night.  If  this  does  not  improve  the  state  of  your 
Grapes,  examine  the  condition  of  the  border  and 
drainage,  which  may  be  defective. 

Grass  :  J.  R.  H.  Certainly  an  Agrostis— probably  a 
variety  of  the  common  A.  alba,  but  the  specimens  are 
not  sufficient.  It  is  useful  in  damp  heavy  land, 
or  where  other  grasses  will  not  grow.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  grows  both  before  and  alter  others  ol  better 
quality. 

Head  Gardener  :  Old  Subscriber.  A  domestic  ser- 
vant. 

Jasminum  :  H.  A.  F.  The  plant  you  mean  is  no  doubt 
Jasminum  heterophyllum.  Order  it  through  any 
nurseryman. 


Label  :  Belfast.     We  do  not  see  any  novelty  in  you 
label. 

Landlord  and  Tenant  :  Inquirer.  The  law  favours 
the  landlord  in  such  a  case,  and  unless  the  trees  are 
planted  in  nursery  rows,  and  grown  for  sale,  they  must 
be  left  on  the  ground  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 

Names  of  Plants  :  W.  Foster.  Dendrobium  fimbri- 
alum  oculatum.  — Amateur,  i,  Zygopetalum  Mac- 
kayi  ;  2,  Z.  crinitum. — H.  A.  The  common  Eye- 
bright  (Euphrasia  officinalis). — J.  B.  1,  Clethra 
arborea  ;  2,  Francoa  ramosa  ;  3,  Chlorophytum 
orchidastrum. — C.  IV.,  who  sends  sixteen  economic 
plants— in  leaf  only — for  us  to  name,  must  please  re- 
member that  it  is  no  part  ot  our  duty  to  name  plants. 
W.e  are  very  desirous  to  oblige  our  correspondents, 
but  they  must  not  make  unreasonable  demands  on  our 
time,  or  we  shall  have  to  neglect  other  matters  of 
interest  to  the  public.  The  only  ones  we  recognise  at 
sight  are  — 8,  Coffea  arabica  (the  Coffee);  12,  Ar- 
tanthe  elongata  ;  13,  Laurus  Camphora(the  Camphor 
tree)  ;  16,  Asclepias  curassavica. — C.  W.  The  frag- 
ment of  leaf  is,  we  suppose,  that  of  ThaUctrum  minus, 
but  we  cannot  say  for  certain  what  it  is. 

Pomology:  Filice.  Hogg's  Fruit  Manual  (171,  Fleet 
Street). 

Potato  Within  Potato:  W.  P.  Such  cases  are 
not  uncommon,  and  have  been  frequently  figured  in 
these  pages.  The  cause  of  their  formation  is  not 
known,  but  they  evidently  feed  on  the  parent  tuber, 
and  so  there  is  no  real  gain,  but  rather  loss,  in  the  new 
formation. 

Swedish  Turnips:  A.  We  should  say  you  have  got 
an  inferior  strain  of  seed.  The  flowers  were  probably 
impregnated  with  pollen  from  some  other  Turnip,  but 
without  knowing  all  the  circumstances  we  cannot  speak 
with  certainty. 

Trees  for  Shelter  :  Inquirer.  The  Black  Currants 
should  do  very  well  without  shelter  in  an  ordinary 
position  ;  but  if  you  think  it  desirable,  for  any  other 
reason,  to  plant  a  few  trees,  we  should  recommend 
Lord  Nuffield  Apple  trees  for  the  purpose. 

Tree  Lifter  :  G.  B.,  West  Dean.  Apply  to  Messrs. 
Charlton,  The  Nurseries,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

White  Spots  on  Phal^nopsis  Leaf  :  D.  B.  C. 
We  have  not  seen  anything  like  them  before.  They 
remind  us  of  the  little  excrescences  formed  by  mites. 

CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

Henderson  &  Sons,  Brechin— Flower  Roots. 

Dammann  &  Co.,  Portici,  near  Naples— Wholesale  List 
of  Garden  Flower  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Bulbs,  ike. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley — Soft-wooded  Florists' 
Flowers,  Winter  Flowering  Plants,  and  Bulbs. 

Messenger  &  Co.,  Loughborough  —  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Horticultural  Buildings. 

Barr  &  Son,  34,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  — Bulbs 
and  Plants  for  all  Seasons. 

Thibaut  &  Kf.teleer,  Sceaux  (Seine),  France— Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

W.  W.  Johnson  &  Son,  Boston— Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

John  Lamont  &  Son,  Hope  Street,  Edinburgh— Dutch 
Flower  Roots. 

Isaac  Davies  &  Son,  Ormskirk,  Lancashire — Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Azaleas. 


Communications  Received  :  — C.  W.  D.— H.  M.— H.  A.  B. 
— J.  R.  P.  &  Co.—  J.  S.— Cambrian.  -J    M.   G.-Bulb>phile. 

—  F.  Sander  &  Co.— W.  B.  H.— H.  E  -L.  A.  E.-F.  VV.  B. 
—East  Somerset.  —  G  B.  G.  —  E.  Vermont  &  Co.— J.  H-  — 
Stuart  &  Mein.— Observer.— R.  D-— J  J.  Imauy  thanks).— A 
Subscriber  (next  we«k). — J.  S.,  Basingstoke. — J.  T.  R.— 
H.  C.-H.  L.  K.  Bochum.  Westphalia -V.  D.,  Erfurt.— 
C.  B.  P.- J.  F  —J.  W.-P.  B.-E.  J.  (no  room). -J.  T.  B.— 
E.  V.  &  Co.— Looker  On. —J.  E.  B.— S.  P.-F.  S.,  Fiji.  — 
A.  D.  W.  (many  thanks  ;  next  week)  — L.  J.  — E.  M.~  Q.  R. 
—J.  M.  I.— Heath  &  Son.-  J  —A.  M.  (next  week).— J.  E.  B. 

—  Red  Cabbage.  — H.  W.  W.  (next  week).-J.  L.  Jensen.— 
I.  W.— H.  Chamberlain.— G.  Guthrie  (next  week).— C.  W. 


Slarhns. 

COVENT  GARDEN,   September  21. 

The  market  is  very  quiet,  there  being  but  few  changes 
to  record.  Owing  to  increased  demand  Kent  Cobs 
have  sold  freely,  and  realised  higher  prices  ;  otherwise 
trade  remains  about  the  same.  James  Webber,  Whole- 
sale Apple  Market, 

Vegetables.— Average  Retail    Pricks. 


Globe, 


Artichokes, 
per  doz.     ..         ..3 

Beans,  French,   En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb.  o 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..   1 

Cabbages,  per  dot.  .. 

Carrots,  per  bunch . . 

Cauliflowers,       Eng< 
lish,  dozen  .. 

Celery,  per  head, 
per  bundle 

Cucumbers,  each    .. 

Endive,  per  doz. 

Garlic,  per  lb.  u 


s .  d.  s.  d. 


6  o 


10-30 
04-06 


s.  d.  jr  d. 
Herbs,  per  bunch    ..03-04 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  4  o-  _ 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score  . .  ..16-.. 

Mint,  green,  bunch.,  o  4 
Mushrooms, p.  baskt. 
Onions,  per  bushel.. 
—  Spriug,  per  bun. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  04-.. 
Radishes,  per  dot  ..16—.. 
Small  salading,  pun.  o  4-  M 
Spinach,  per  bushel  30-.. 
Tomatos.  per  doz.  ..  30-.. 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.  3c-.. 

Potatos  : — Magnum  Bonums,  ooj.  to  ions.  ;  Regents,  8oj. 
to  ■-,'.•>   ;    Myatt's,  icoj.  to  not.  per  ton. 


4    0 


o  6-  i  o 
a  6-  .. 


10-30 

40-.. 

06-.. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  d,  s.  d. 

Apples,  J^-sieve      ..   30-50 
Aubergines,  per  doz.  40-.. 
Cobs,  100  lb.  ..45  0-50  o 

Figs,  per  dozen  ..06-10 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ,.  o  6-  2  o 
Lemons,  per  100     —  6  0-10  o 


1.  d  s  d. 

Melons,  each  ..   20-40 

Peaches,  per  dozen..  20-80 
Pears,  per  dozen  ..  1  o-  a  o 
Pine-apples.  Eng.  ,1b.  30-40 
Plums,  #-sieve      ..50-80 
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Plants  in  Pots.— Averagr  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz,  13 
Arbor-vita;    (golden), 
per  dozen  . .         . .  6 

—  (comnioo),  doieu  6 
Asters,  per  dozen  ..  4 
Balsams,  per  dozen. .  3 
Begonias,  per  dot.  ..  6 
Calceolaria,  doz.  ..  4 
Chrysanthems.,  dor.  4 
Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  3 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6 
Dracaena  terminalis  30 

—  viridis,  per  doz.  ..12 
F  uou yinus,    various, 

per  doien  ..  ..  6 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  . .  . .   6 

Ferns,  in  var.,  dozen  4 


d.  s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d, 

0-24  o  1  Ficus   elastica,  each  16-70 

I  Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
0-18  o        ous,  each  ..  a  o  10  6 

o-ia  o  '  Fuchsias,  per  dozen  40-90 
o-  6  o  I  Genista,  per  doz.  ..  80-it  o 
Gloxinia,  per  dozen  12  0-1S  o 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  30-60 
Hydrangea,  doz.  ..  9  o-ia  o 
Lilium,  in  vnr. ,  doz.  18  0-42  o 
Marguei  ite      Daisy, 

per  dozen  . .  . .  6  o-ia  o 
Myrtles,  per  do*.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Palms     in     variety, 

each  ..         ..a  6-21  o 

Pelargoniums,  doz..  6  0-12  o 
—  scarlet,  per  doz.  a  6-  6  o 
Solanum   per  doz-  ..  9  o-ia  o 


o-  o  o 
0-12  o 
0-90 

0-90 
0-90 
0-12  o 
0-60  o 
0-34  o 

0-18  o 


Cut  Flowers.—. 
s. 

Abutiton.  is  blooms  o 
Arum  Lilies,  perdoi.  4 
Asters,  13  bunches..  3 
]•  niv.irdias,  per  bun.  o 
Calceolaria,  12  bun.  6 
Carnations,  12  bun..  2 
Chrysamh  ,  12  bun.  4 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  a 
Eucharis,  per  dox.  ..  3 
Fuchsias,  13  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  13  blms..  3 
G'adioli,  ia  bun.     ,.  6 

—   brenchleyensis, 
ia  sprays      . .   1 
Heliotropes.  12  sp.  ..  o 
Lapagena,  white,  ia 

blooms  ..  ..3 
—  red,  13  blooms.,  x 
Lilium  various,  12  bl.  3 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  4 
Mignonette,  13  bun.    1 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
d,  s.  d.  I  s.d.  s.d. 

a-  o  4  Pansies,  ia  bunches  10-30 
0-601  Phlox,  12  bunches  ,.  30-60 
o-  6  o  I  Pelargoniums,  ia 

9-  x  o  I  sprays  . .  ..09-10 
o-ia  o  —  zonal,  ia  sprays  03-06 
0-60  Primula,  double,  per 
0-90  bunch  ..  . .  1  o-  z  6 
0-40  Pyrethrum,  12  bun.  30-90 
0-60  Roses  (indoor),  doz.  10-30 
0-80  —  (outdoor),  doz  ..  04-0  9 
0-60  —  Coloured,  doz. ..  10-2  o 
o-ia  o  Stephanotis,  laspr..  30-60 
Stocks,  12  bunches..  40-90 
6-30  Sunflower,  12  blooms  o  6-  a  o 
t>-  1  o  Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  20-60 
'  Sweet  Sultan, 12  bun.  16-30 
0-401  Tropaeolum,  12  bun.  10-20 
o-  3  Violets,  ia  bunches.  .10-13 
0-60'  White  Jasmine,  13 
0—60  bunches  . .  . .  4  o-  g  o 
6-40' 


SEEDS. 

London  :  Sept.  20. — There  has  lately  been  an  im- 
proved demand  for  Trifolium,  and  fine  samples  have 
become  scarce.  Winter  Tares  met  a  good  inquiry  ;  cur- 
rent rates  are  moderate.  Alsike  is  dearer.  In  neither 
red  nor  white  Clover  seed  is  there  much  business  now 
doing.  Large  blue  Peas  continue  in  brisk  request.  Hemp 
seed,  on  account  of  its  unprecedented  scarcity,  is  making 
a  higher  price  than  Canary  seed.  Feeding  Linseed  is 
quiet.  John  Shaw  fr  Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark 
Lane,  London,  E  C. 


CORN. 
At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  the  supply  of  English 
Wheat  being  small  and  the  condition  good  last  Monday's 
value  was  upheld,  but  the  trade  was  slow.  Foreign 
Wheat,  of  which  supplies  were  liberal,  showed  quite  if. 
decline  on  the  week  where  business  was  done.  Flour 
with  a  slow  sale  ruled  6d.  to  is.  per  sack  lower.  Very 
little  done  in  malting  Barley  to  test  quotations,  grinding 
descriptions  6d.  easier.  Beans  and  Peas  without  alteration, 
Maize  6d.  lower  for  the  week,  and  no  quotable  change 
established  in  Oats.  —  On  Wednesday  English  Wheat 
was  held  for  late  value,  but  sold  very  slowly  ;  the  prices 
of  foreign  tending  against  holders.  Flour  continued  de- 
pressed ;  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  sold  in  retail  quan- 
tities at  unaltered  rates.  Maize  was  dull,  and  Oats 
supported  steady  value. — Average  prices  of  corn  for  the 
week  ending  Sept.  16 :  —  Wheat,  44J.  $d,  ;  Barley, 
30J.  nd.  ;  Oats,  22J.  For  the  corresponding  period 
last  year:  —  Wheat,  51A  id. ;  Barley,  35J.  yd.;  Oats, 
22J.  8d. 

HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  states  that 
the  supplies  were  not  quite  so  large,  and  prices  as  fol- 
lows : — Prime  old  Clover,  120J.  to  145*.;  inferior,  75J.  to 
8oj.  ;  new,  gos.  to  iooj.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  iooj.  to  112J. ; 
inferior,  55.J.  to  ooj.  ;  new,  70s.  to  100s. ;  and  straw,  30*. 
to  44T.  per  load. — On  Thursday  trade  was  a  large  supply, 
the  trade  was  very  dull,  and  prices  were  with  difficulty 
maintained. — Cumberland  Market  quotations:  —  Supe- 
rior old  meadow  hay,  108s.  to  120J.  ;  inferior,  8oj.  to 
95J.  ;  new,  701.  to  95J.  ;  superior  old  Clover,  135*.  to 
147J.  ;  inferior,  iooj.  to  112s.  ;.  new,  70s.  to  nor.  ; 
and  straw,  40J.  to  461.  per  load. 


POTATOS. 


The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state  that 
trade  is  steady,  with  fair  supplies.  Quotations  : — Kent 
Regents,  901.  to  iooj.  ;  ditto,  kidneys,  iooj.  ;  Essex 
Regents,  8or.  to  iooj.  ;  and  ditto  Magnum  Bonums, 
8oj.  to  90*.  per  ton. — The  imports  into  London  last 
week  consisted  of  200  bags  from  Bremen,  20  Harlingen, 
1839  Hamburg,  17  Antwerp,  and  1  bag  from  Brussels. 


COALS. 

The  prices  current  at  market  during  the  week  were  as 
ollows  : — East  Wy lam,  i6j.  6d.  ;  Walls  End — Harton, 
ijs.  ;  Hetton,  19J.  and  191.  6d.  ;  Helton  Lyons,  18s.  6d. 
and  17s.  ;  Lambton,  19/.  ;  Wear,  17s.  ;  Tunstall,  17/.  ; 
Thornley,  i8j.  ;  Tees,   19J. 


Government  Stock. — Consols  closed  on  Monday 
at  99!  to  99I  for  delivery,  and  99I  to  100  for  the 
account.  The  final  figures  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
were  99!  to  99}  for  delivery,  and  99$  to  99I  for  the 
account.  On  Thursday  Consols  close  A  better  for  both 
delivery  and  account. 


H 


To  the  Trade. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  will  be  pleased  to  give 
•  special  quotations  for  all  ihe  leading  varieties  of 
VEGETABLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  they  have 
grown  this  season.  The  quality  will  be  very  tine,  the  Seeds 
having  been  harvested  in  tine  condition.  They  have  been  grown 
from  the  finest  selected  stocks.  The  prices  will  lie  found  very  low. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

Catalogues  for  the  Season. 
(CHARLES   TURNER'S  Descriptive  LISTS 

V^       of  the  following  can  be  had  free  on  application  :  — 
DUTCH  and  OTHER  BULUS, 
CARNATIONS,  P1C0TEES,  and  PINKS, 
STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 

Special  Trade  Offer. 

CALCEOLARIA        SEED.  —  Magnificent 
strain,  saved  under  our  own  supervision 
ALEX.  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
&c,  Belfast 

GERANIUM      CUTTINGS.    --    Waltham 
Seedling,   White    Vesuvius,    Flower  of  Spring,    as.   6d. 
per  100.      CALCEOLARIA  aurea  floribunda,  Kaye's  Yellow, 
and  Sultan,  very  daik,  is,  per  100,  iSr.  per  ioco.     Sample  sent 
package  free. 
WM.  ETHERINGTON,  Manor  House,  Swanscombe,  Kent. 

RoBes  and  Primulas  by  the  100  and  1000. 

EDWIN  H1LLIKR  offers  Dwarf  H.P. 
ROSES,  fine  bushy  plants,  and  best  varieties;  also  an 
extensive  collection  of  Tea  and  Noisette  Ruses  in  pots,  mostly  on 
the  Seedling  Brier.  CATALOGUES  with  cash  prices  to  be  had. 
DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS,  fine  stuff,  in  48-pms  ; 
and  his  New  Double  "  Annie  Hillier,"  First-class  Certificate, 
strong  plants  in  32-pots  now  ready. 
I  he  Nurseries,  Winchester. 

LARGE  POT  ROSES  (Teas).— 200  surplus 
stock.  No.  24  to  No.  1  pots,  specially  prepared  lor  winter 
blooming.  Niphetos,  I.  Sprunt,  C.  Mermet,  itc.  Also  6oo 
^Ol.Ai\UMSin48,s,  500  White  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  400 
CINERARIAS,  coming  into  bloom  ;  and  some  large  CUNEA- 
TUMS.-J.  H.  HANFULE.  Chase  Cottage,  Southgate,  N. 

Seakale,  Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb  Roots. 
THORNTON   AND  CO.  are  now  book- 

•  ing  orders  for  the  above,  for  Forcing  and  Planting, 
also  Globe  and  Jerusalem  ARTICHOKES,  and  HERB 
ROOTS  of  every  description.  H.  T.  &  Co.  have  also  very 
fine  samples  of  DUTCH  BULBS  and  FLOWER  ROOTS  fur 
present  planting,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  sent  post-free  on  application  to 
H.  THORNTON  and  CO.  (late  Dancer).  Seed  Merchants  | 
and  Florists,  Fulham.  London,  S.W. 

F~~ ICUS  "  ErASTrcUS.— A     fine    plant    for 
Sale,  11  feet  high.     Foliage  to  the  pot,  leaves  24  inches  in 
length.     Price  40$. 

R.  DACE,  Maryland  Point,  Stratford.  E. 

GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

$d.  per  bushel  ;  100  for  25J.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

40$.  ;  4-bushel  bags,  $<i  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    51.    6J.    per    sack  ; 

5  sacks,  25s  ;  sacks,  $d.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  51.  per  sack,  s  sacks  22s. :  sacks, 

4<z*.  each. 
COARSE   SILVER  SAND,  is.  gd.  per  bushel  :  151.  per  halt 

ton,  26J.  per  ton ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  e,d.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 

MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8s.  bit.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco  Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &c.     Write  lor  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

I7A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  (fate  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  \y.  6d.  per 
ton.      Useful  Brown  PEAT,  22s.  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms.  S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32,  St  Mary  Axe.  E.C. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE",  newly 
made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  yi.  each, 
or  15  sacks,  15s.;  30  sacks,  £t  5$.,  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  ,£i  ioj.  ,  fifteen  bags  or  more  and  truck-load  free 
on  to  rail.  Post-ofiice  order  or  cheque  with  all  orders. 
Established  1S72.— J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  "Greyhound" 
Yard,  and  132,  High  Street.  Battersea,  S.W. 

OCOA-NUT       FIBRE      REFUSE, 

by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants.  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  1S82.  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "Refuse" 
direct.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each  :  10  Sacks.  131. ;  15  Sacks,  185.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23J. ;  30  Sacks,  30s.  (all  Sacks  included);  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  special  Quality \ 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  -zs.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
ior  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road.  Miiiwall,  London,  E. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 
pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  u.  +d.  ;    15  bags,  14J.  ;    30  bags, 
251. ;  sent  to  alt  parts.     Truckloads  3jr.,  free  to  rail. 

A.   FOULON.  32.  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15s.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  5*.  ;  5  bags,  22s.  6d.  - 
10  bags,  4 5*.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  ioi.  6d'. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine.  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25*.  per  truck  ofo  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Famborough  Station,  Hants. 


Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

Plants  Without  Earth. 

DUMESN1L  FERTILISING  MOSS 
grows  every  variety  ol  Plants  without  F.arth,  rendering 
the  presence  of  Vegetation  more  agreeable  indoors.  Pamphlet 
free  by  post.     Sole  Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

A.      FINLAYSON,     Dumesnil     Fertilising      Moss    Depot, 
Southampton. 


(± ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 

V--*  of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859.  against  Ked-snider, 
Mildew,  Thnps,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  or.  to  the  gallon  of  solt  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  tor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  is.,  3J.,  &  ioj.  6d. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes.  6d. 
and  ij.  each.  — Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLK 
COMPANY  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints  are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
Nurserymen  have  put  it  oiuheir  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do^. 

EIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 

fine,  on  rail  at  ys.  6d.  per  ton— not  less  than  4  ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.— Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— SILVER  SAND,  io.r. 
per  ton,  free  on  rail  Reading.  FIBROUS  PEAT, 
COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  LOAM,  &c,  cheaper  than 
any  other  house  in  the  trade.  Superior  RED  GRAVEL  for 
Garden  Walks,  11s.  per  5-ton  truck  (splendid  colour  and  binds 
well).  Cheap  through  rates  to  any  station.  Samples  g'atis  and 
post-free.— BRINKWORTH  and  SONS,  Reading.  IVrks 

NEW  ARCHANGEL  MATS.— We  have  a 
fine  parcel  of  the  above  now  to  offer,  at  very  low  prices. 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,    of  best  quality,  at  an  extremely   low 
price  for  a  quantity. 
MARENDAZ   and    FISHER,    9,    James    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


RUSSIA     MATS-RUSSIA    MATS. 

ARCHANGEL,      TAGANROQ, 

PETERSBURG 

and  every  other  kind  of 

RUSSIA  MAT 

for  Garden  and  Packing  purposes.     Descriptive  Catalogue  on 

application. 

JAMES  T.    ANDERSON, 

14°.    COMMERCIAL    STREET,     LONDON.    E. 

RCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 

MATS,     RAFFIA,     SEED     BAGS     and     SACKS, 
NETTING  and  SHADING,  &c     Prices  on  application. 

IVTARQUEES     and     TENTS,     SECOND- 

-LVJ-     HAND   GOVERNMENT   TENTS,    45  feet  round, 
complete,  35s.,  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Cricket  Clubs.  &c. 
W.  PETERS,  44,  Tenter  Street  South.  Goodman's  Fields,  E. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  RAG^ImANURES, 
INSECTICIDES,  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS, 
BOUQUET  PAPERS.  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES  of  Cape   Flowers,   Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  seabon. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS-best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities 
OSMAN  &  CO..  14.  Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate.  London,  E.C. 

RCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany. 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  ANu 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

QUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 

Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 
Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c  ,  to  the  best  advantage,  can   be  SUPPLIED 
WITH    BASKETS,    LABELS,   &c.    at  once,   by  applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

PRUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY. 

,y    REDUCTION   IN  PRICES 
lS£  With    2  feet  pole,    45.  6d. 

1.        4         >,  $s-  M. 

„       6         „  6s.  6d. 

„       8         ,,  7s.  6d. 

„     10         „  8s.  6d. 

,,     12         ,,         10s.  6d, 
Longer  lengths   (jointed)  sup- 
l    plied  to  order.  This  implement  is 
admitted  by  the  leading  horticul- 
tural authorities  to  be  unrivalled 
for  Pruning  and  Trimming  Trees 
of  all  kinds,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Bushes, 
Vines,  &c.  ;     also  the  Standard 
Fruit  Gatherer,  with  8  feet  pole. 
\os.6d.  .and  ro  feet  pale,  us.  6d.  ; 
onger  lengths  to  order 
Illustrated  Circulars  post-free. 
Standard     Manufacturing;   Co., 
i3E~»  St.Alkmund'sChurchyard. Derby. 
'       Sold    by    the     principal    Iron- 
mongers and  Seedsmen. 
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HILL    &    SMITH, 

BRIERLEY      HILL     IRONWORKS, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Branch  Depots  : 

118,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C  ; 

180,  BUCHANAN   ST.,   GLASGOW; 

AND  136,  STEPHEN'S  GREEN  WEST,  DUBLIN. 

THE 

ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL      SOCIETY'S 

PRIZE    MEDAL 

WROUGHT-IRON    RICKSTANDS. 

First  Cost  Saved  in  a  Single  Season 


Are  "Warranted  Perfectly  Vermin-proof, 

AND   WILL 

Bear    any   Weight  of  Grain   that  can  be 
placed  upon  them. 

Are  so  simple  in  Construction — no  Screw,  Bolt,  or  Pin 
being  required — that  an  ordinary  labourer  can  put  one 
together  in  a  few  minutes  without  difficulty. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  FREE  BY  POST 
ON  APPLICATION. 


N.B. -Orders  should  be  sent  at  once,  to  ensure 
Delivery  for  the  Coming  Harvest. 

BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

IRON  HURDLES,  GATES,  TREE  GUARDS, 
IRON  and  WIRE  ESPALIER,  &C..&C. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA     WORKS,     WOLVERHAMPTON; 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  St.,  London,  E.C. 


TANNED  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  \\d.  per 
yard  ;  4  yards  wide,  yi.  per  yard  ;  2  yaids  wide,  10s.  per 
100  yards;  4  yards  wide,  20s.  per  100  yards.  NEW  TWINE 
NETTING,  1  inch  mesh,  1  yard  wide.  id.  ;  2  yards  wide,  +d.  ; 
4  yards  wide,  %d.  per  yard.  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NET- 
TING,  seventy-six  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  $d.  per  yard. 
RABBIT  NETS.  BAT-FOLDING  NETS,  on  Bamboopoles, 
20J.     CLAP  NETS  for  birds,  301.  complete. 

W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 

HOCKING'S  NEW  PATENT 
AUTOMATIC   COKE  and  GAS    BOILERS 


Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  from  12  to  15  hours, 
and  often  from  15  to  20  hours, 
with  one  small  charge  of  common 
Gas  Coke  of  the  cheapest  kind. 
For  economy  aDd  efficiency  in 
combination  with  cleanliness  and 
comfort  these  Boilers  are,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  Heating  Conservatories 
Halls,  and  other  Buildings,  where 
little  attention  is  required. 

Every  particular,  with  most 
reliable  testimonials,  given  on 
application  to 

FRANKLIN,  HOCKING  &  00. 

(Limited), 
37.  Hanover  Street.  Liverpool. 


Automatic,    Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


HOSE  -  HOSE      HOSE. 


PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN   HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose.  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Rfd- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 

Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 


Sample  and  Price  of 

MER  RYWEATHER    &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 


W  A  EN  E  R  S' 

"IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC" 

EAMS, 
With  Newly-arranged  Air-charging  Valves 

FOR 

WATER    8UPPLY    TO 

FARMS,  MANSIONS, 
VILLAS,  VILLAGES, 
TOWNS,    FACTORIES, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
&c,  &c,  &c. 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  WRITE 

JOHN     WARNER     &     SONS, 

HYDRAULIC    ENGINEERS, 

The  Creacent  Foundry,   Crlpplegate,  London,  EX., 

And  THE  FOUNDRY  WORKS, 

WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE,    ESSEX. 


Manufacturers  of  Water  Supply  Machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Wind,  Water,  and  Steam  Power,  or  Animal  or  Manual 
Labour;  Garden  Engines,  Pumps,  Hose  Reels,  Hydrants,  &c 


By  Her  Majesty's 


I  Royal  Letters  Patent. 


CONSERVATORIES 

Constructed  and  Glazed  on  the  "Eclipse"  System.  Eco- 
nomical, Simple  and  Durable.  No  Putty  or  Perishable 
Material.  Prize  Medal  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South 
Kensington,  May,  1882.  Highest  Award,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  North  Lancashiie  Society  at  Preston,  September,  1S82. 


Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees, 

PRIMROSE  &  CO., 
CORPORATION  STREET,  SHEFFIELD,  and  at  HULL. 

Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Hothouses. 

H  FREEMAN  and  SONS,  Horticul- 
•  tural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Cam- 
bridge Heath  Bridge,  Hackney.  Established  40  years.  Good 
substantial-made  Greenhouse,  glazed,  ready  for  fixing,  42  feet 
by  13  feet,  £50 ;  21  feet  by  13  feet,  ,£28  :  12^  feet  by  10  feet, 
jC>S  ;  16  feet  by  o  feel,  ,610  ;  30  feet  by  17  feet,  £16. 


Cucumber  Frames. 

RHALLIDAY  and  CO.  desire  to 
•  draw  special  attention  to  their  Cucumber  Frames, 
of  which  they  always  have  a  large  stock,  ready  glazed  and 
painted.  They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put 
together  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  one. 

Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England  : —        jC    ft  d. 

a-light  frame,    8  feet  by  6  feet  )       p,_i.:ntr      (   3  '°    o 

3-lightframe,i2feetby6feet  ^  rffCK'n«      ^    5     5     ° 

6-light  frame,  24  feet  by  6  feet  )    ^ases  "ee*    (10    00 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.     Lights  and  framing  for 

brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

R.  rIALLlDAY  and  CO..  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers. 
Roval  Horticultural  Works.  Middleton,  Manchester. 

W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDER, 
I9Z.  BUNHILL   ROW.    LONDON,   E.C. 

Special  DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  Ornamental 
CONSERVATORIES,  without  charge,  and  for  all  Horticul- 
tural Work  of  all  kinds 


GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS  are  generally  kept  in 
Stock,  and  WOODEN  HOUSES  suitable  for  Store-houses, 
Tool-houses,  &c 

Illustrated  Sheets  sent,  post-tree,  on  application. 


No.  74.  Three-quarter  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 

8  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       . .    £4  15     o 


No.  2  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  4  size 


12  ft  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  .,  6  10  o 
16  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  850 
These  Frames  are  13  inches  high  in  front,  24  inches  high  at 
the  back,  and  32  inches  at  the  ridge.  Front  or  back  light* 
turn  over.  Set-opes  are  provided  for  ventilating.  All  painted 
four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  and  the  lights  are  glazed  with  best 
21-oz.  English  glass. 

GEBENHOUSES, 

Suitable  for  Villas,  Small  Country  Houses. 

NEW   CATALOGUE.         NOW    READY.      FREE  ON   APPLICATION. 


BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 

PIT     LIGHTS.— PIT    LIGHTS,    ^  inches 
thick,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  5*.  each  on  railway,  or  deliverrd 
4  miles.     Testimonials  from  over  100  Nurserymen  and  Florists, 
RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Sieam  Joinery  Works.  Edmonton. 

BOULTON  &" PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

of  inrRovEo  . 


Poultry  Appiiances,&c 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FREE    BY    POST 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


1HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are  made  in  materials  of  great  durahd'tv  1  he 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  Stc.,  in  Artificial  Stone. 

verv  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design 

F.    ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,    Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEV'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors.t  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3*.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,   for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

SI      L     V     E     R  S~~  AND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Tot. 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  lor  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade 

Hyacinths  in  Pots. 

POTS    made    expressly   for    HYACINTHS 
can  be  supplied  by 
J.  MATTHEWS.  The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  free. 

Rhubarb  and  Seakale  Forcing. 
Q   T  R  O  N  G      well-made      POTS     for 

kZ7  the  above  can  be  supplied  bv 

J.  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  free 


CO., 


rP         MILLINGTON      AND 

A    •  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE.  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21-ounce,  from  9X7  to  14x10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours. 

BELmAFGLASS^Ior  GREENHOUSES,  rkc, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM     &     SON, 

9.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  ao-in.  by 

iB-in.,  20-in.  hy  11  in.,  ao-in.  by  16-in.,  90-in.  by  iS-in  ,  in  16-oz. 

and  ai-oz, ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 

purposes,  in  aoo-ft  and  300-ft.  cases. 
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MESSENGER  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Now  ready  and  will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application.     This  will  be  found  the  most  practical  priced  Catalogue  ever  issued  of 
CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES,  PLANT,  PEACH,  ORCHARD  and  FORCING  HOUSES,  STOVES,  &C, 

and  should  be  seen  by  all  persons  contemplating  building  in  the  coming  season.     New  Blocks  have  been  specially  prepared,  g.v.ng  sec ttons ^lans 
and  views  of  every  descriptor,  of  house,  with  all  the  most  recent  improvements  and  accessories      MESSENGER  and  CO.  mv.te  all  persons  who 
fmend [  buildin"  to  inspect  this  Catalogue,  and  to  obtain  estimates  from  them  before  g.v.ng  the.r  orders  for  the  ensu.ng  season, 
mtend  build.n    to  inspect  WW un  gre,^  ^  ^^  ^^&  [n  £yery  coun,y  in  Englandi  which  may  generally  be  inspected,  and  to  which 

reference  may  be  made.     Persons  intending  to  build  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  seeing  our  work  before  ordering. 

Gentlemen  waited  ufion  and  consulted  with  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Three  Medals  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1882. 

MESSENGER    &   COMPANY,  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  LOUGHBOROUGH. 

Crown  &vo,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece.      Price  \s.  6d. 

HIGH     CLASS     KITCHEN     GARDENING. 

A    HANDY   MANUAL   FOR  THE   IMPROVED  CULTIVATION    OF   ALL  VEGETABLES. 

BY  WILLIAM  EARLEY,  Author  of  "How  to  Grow  Mushrooms,"  "How  to  Grow  Asparagus,"  &c,  &c. 


Fourth  Edition.      Price  is. 


ON     GROWING     ROSES     OUT-OF-DOORS 


By  REV.  O.  FISHER. 


London :    BRADBURY,    AGNEW,    &    CO.,    Bouverie    Street,  E.C. 


Special  Price  LIST  of  Cheap  Manufactures  just  published,  consisting  of 

NURSERYMEN'S    GREENHOUSES, 

SPAN  AND   LEAN-TO,  ALL  SIZES  ; 
CUCUMBER   and   MELON  FRAMES,    PIT  LIGHTS,  BIJOU    GREENHOUSES, 
PLANT  PROTECTORS,  WALL   COVERS,  AMATEUR'S  GREENHOUSES,  &C, 

Post-free  on  application  to 

T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &   CO.,   MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  New  Edition.      Fcap.  Cloth.      Price  ;.?. 

MRS.  LOUDON'S  LADIES'  COMPANION  TO  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  ADORNMENT 

OF  GARDENS  OF  EVERY  SIZE. 


Price  is.  stitched. 

HOW   TO    GROW    ASPARAGUS. 

A    POPULAR    EXPLANATION    OF   THE    BEST    METHOD    OF    CULTURE. 

By  WILLIAM  EARLEY. 


London  :    BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 


Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    12th  edition,  price  is. 


Price  list  on  application  Free. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  feet  long. 


Hot-water   and  Hot-air  Apparatus    erected  cast  iron  Fiued  saaue  Boiler. 

U       "  .     .  ..     .    V" ,  „      ,  Made  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feet  long.     Tim  Boiler  will  be  found 

Complete,    Or   the    Materials    Supplied.  to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 
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STOVES. 

Terra-Cotta  !  Portable!  For  Coal! 
ROBERTS'S       PATENT. 

Pure  and  ample  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about 
id.,  without  attention.  For  Greenhouses,  Bedrooms,  or  almost 
any  purpose.  Pamphlet  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent. 
In  use  daily  at  Patentee's-THOM  AS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 

LABELS. 


LINEN, 

PARCHMENT, 

CARTRIDGE, 

AND 

WATERPROOF    ROSE  TREE 
LABELS. 


For  Samples    and   Prices  apply  to 

FISHER,  CLARK  &  CO., 

BOSTON.     LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 

J       SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 
•  STRATFORD   LABELS. 


s 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED   LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES.-Sticks,  Labels, 
Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 
Manures,  &c.     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  qo.  Lower  Thames  St..  London.  E  C. 

TAN  HOPE     PHOTON     WANTED, 

suitable  for  a  Cob  14  hands. 
Address  E.,  32,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W, 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 
HPILE    PAVEMENTS,    for    Conservatories, 

-*-  Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces.  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO.,  Benthal!  Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds.— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone.— Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea,— Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

"OAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 

J-  y  Company.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  j£i, 000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ,£240,000.  Moderate  Premiums,  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  £1,700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64.  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross 
London. WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary.    ' 

GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  complete  for 
1880  and  :88i,  unbound.     Price  on  application  to 
N.,  Hill  Side    Newark-on-Trent. 


REVUE  de  l'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review).— Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  :— A.  Allard 
E.  Andre\  C.  Ballet,  T.  Buchelet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem.  P.  E.  de  Puydt.  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gillon.  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin 
B.  Oliver,  H.  Orlgies,  B.  Pynaert.  E.  Rodigas.  A.  Siraux,  O. 
Thomas.  A.  van  Geert  Son.  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem, 
H.  J.  Vouch.  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 
,  This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
m  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
Hi.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E    PYNAERT 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

ADVERTISE 

IN   ANY  GOOD   MEDIUM   THROUGH 

Mr.  LOUIS  COLLINS, 

16,  Gt.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  W.— Estab.  1871,  and 

SAVE  MONEY,  TIME  and  LABOUR. 

Lowest    Terms    for   any  publication,    post-free. 

The  insertion  of  every  Advertisement  checked. 


EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALS. 


EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALS: 


ADVANTAGES. 
Are  entirely  free  from  SMELL 
Are  not  POISONOUS 

Are  manufactured  without  PHOSPHORUS 
Axe  perfectly  harmless  to  the  OPERATIVES 

EMPLOYED 
Are  very  Damp  Proof 

Are  not  liable  to  spontaneous  Combustion 
Light  only  on  the  Box. 


The  Public  are  Invited  to  send,  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  to  ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  BELFAST,  for 
Samples  and  full  range  of  Price  Lists  (POST-FREE). 
of  their 

ininti     1    iiur-ftl       "  Their  Irish  Linen  Collars,  Cuffs, 
IK  loll     LI  N  t.  IN   ShirtS|   &c'  have  the  merits  of  excel- 
lence and  cheapness.'* — Court  Circular 

Ladies'    and     Children's 
PHI    I    ARQ  3-fold,  3s.ud.  per  doz. 

UULLnnOj     Gent's  4-fold,  4j.  nd.   to 
5s.  nd.  per  dozen. 


PllfTCQ  For  Ladies,  Gentlemen, 
OUT  lOj     and  Children,  ss.nd. 


Specially   appointed 

to  supply  H.M.  the 

Queen,  &c.  '     to  10s.  gd.  per  dozen. 

Best  Longcloth  Bodies,  with  4-fold  ■  »..-.  •%■■■*-«-*■•* 
All-hnen  Fronts  and  Cuffs,  355.  6d.  AND  NHRTn 
the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2*.  extra).    ri,,L/    OIIIHIOi 

Real  Irish  Linen  Sheeting,  2  yards  wide,  is.  nd.  per  yard. 

1  r»  I  O  U      Extra  Heavy  (a  most  durable  article),  2j^  yards 

I nl on     Wlde- 3*  3^:  per yard- 

Roller  Towelling,  18  inches  wide,  3%d.  per  yard. 
Surplice     Linen,  Linen  Dusters,   3*.  3^. ;    Glass 

f>%d.  per  yard.  I    I  M  E"  Nl  O     .Cloths,  4s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Fish       Napkins,  Ll  ll  LliO  Fine  Linens  and  Linen  Diaper, 

3s.  6d.  p.  doz. 
Dinner  Napkins,  6s.6d.  perdoz. 
Table  Cloths,  2  yd.  sq. ,  3$.  1  id  ; 
2j£yd.by4yd.,  135.4^.  each. 

CAMBRIC  ggF\ 

Gentlemen  ; 


lod.  per  yard. 

AND  DAMASKS. 


All 
Pure  Flax. 


POCKET  g* 

Gent  s 


•2s.  (id.  p.  doz. 
..     3s.  3d.  p.  doz. 
..     4s.  lod.  p.  doz. 
Hemstitched. 

..4s.  gd.  p.  doz. 

8/.  4d.  p.  doz. 

"The  Irish  Cambrics  ol 

Messrs.  Robinson  &  Cleaver     II  A  ft  I  r\  1/  T  Dp  II  I  r  rn 

have  a  world-wide  fame  "-     nAlNUI\LnUnlt.rOi 

The  Queen. 

By  Special  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  Her  Imperial  Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Germany. 


ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  known 
for  eighty  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
beautifier  of  the  hair  :  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children,  Sold  in  usual  four  sizes,  31.  6a*.,  7$., 
10s.  6d.,  21s. 

KOWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  breath.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 

PARTNER  WANTED-Capital  ^400  to 
£, 500— for  the  taking  up  of  a  thoroughly  genuine  Nursery 
and  Seed  Business:  Midland  Counties.  —  B.(  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

ANTED,  in   a   Gentleman's   family,   a 

general  man  as  GARDENER,  and  to  take  charge  of  a 
Cob  and  Carriage.  Married  preferred,  without  incumbrance. 
Wife  to  Cook  or  to  Wash.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  terms  to 
F.  835.  Sell's  Advertising  Offices,  Bolt  Court,  London.  E.C. 

Nursery  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  FOREMAN  for  the  Glass 
Department  in  a  large  Provincial  Nursery  Must 
have  held  a  similar  appointment,  be  thoroughly  well  experi- 
enced, very  steady,  and  of  really  good  business  habits.— Apply, 
stating  age,  if  married  or  single,  salary  expected,  where  last 
employed,  and  other  particulars,  to  Messrs.  JAMES  DICKSON 
and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


TyANTED,     a      thorough      GARDENER. 

▼  T  Must  be  a  sober  and  steady  man.  Wages  iSr.  with 
four-roomed  cottage.  Welshman  preferred.— G.  M.,  Post-office. 
Dolgclley,  North  Wales. 

T\/"ANTED,    a    good    SINGLE-HANDED 

T  T  GARDENER,  to  take  charge  of  a  Small  Garden,  with 
Vinery  and  Cucumber  Frames.  Wages  £t  per  week  with 
beer. -Apply  I  ersonally  to  Mr.  WELLER,  Bookseller,  High 
street,  Hadlow,  Tunbridge.  Kent. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  experienced  Man, 
as  WORKING  MANAGER  and  FOREMAN.  Must 
be  a  fajr  Correspondent,  and  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Propagation  and  Management  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
First-class  references  required.— Apply,  giving  full  particulars 
of  age,  qualifications  and  salary  required,  to  WILLIAM 
BARRON  ANuSON^Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  Derby. 

TYANTED,  as  FOREMAN,  a  married  man, 

»  T  who  can  Grow  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  well,  to 
take  part  charge  of  Glass  in  a  large  Private  Garden.  Wages  i8r 
per  week,  free  house  and  garden.  —  J.  SHEPPARD, 
Woolverstone,  Ipswich. 

Vy  ANTED,  a  steady  industrious  young  MAN. 

*  t  Must  be  a  good  hand  at  Budding  Roses,  and  under- 
stand Propagating  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  General  Nursery 
work.  Apply  any  evening  from  6  to  8  o'Clock.  —  EC. 
I.  Pilgrim's  Lane,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

W  Assistant  Propagator. 
ANTED,  young  MAN  as  above.      State 
experience,    age,    and     salary    required.  —  CLARK 

BROTHERS  and  CO.,  Nurserymen/Carlisle. 

WANTED,    TRAVELLERS   covering^the 

j \     .Mldland'  Eastern,  and  Southern  Counties  of  England 
cld^ae'ngJconnec"on  am°"Est  Seedsmen,  for  the   SALE  of 
SACKS  and  BAGS  to  those  and  other  Consumers  —A.  P   20 
Messrs.  Deacon's,  Leadenhall  Street.     Also  a  TRAVELLER- 
as  above,  for  Ireland.  ' 

RHead  Shopman. 
OBERT  VEITCH  and  SON,  54,  High 
Street,  Exeter,  REQUIRE  a  thoroughly  experienced 
MAN  in  the  above  capacity.  Must  be  ofgood  address,  quick  at 
the  Counter,  and  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Agricultural 
Seed  Trade.  -Apply  in  the  first  instance  by  letter,  stating  age, 
experience,  salary  expected,  and  other  particulars. 

WANTED,~a~WARE  HOUSE  MAN.— 
Apply  to  NUTTING  and  SONS.  60,  Barbican,  E.C. 

Respectable  Youtns  Wanted. 

TAMES     CARTER    and    CO.     are   now 

tJ  FILLING  UP  VACANCIES  in  their  Offices  and 
various  Departments.  Applicants  must  be  good  Writers,  and 
produce  unexceptionable  references  as  to  character.— Apply  by 
letter  only,  to  337  and  238,  High  Holborn.  London,  W.C. 

TVTANTED  a  COWMAN,  married,  without 

»  •  family,  to  live  in  Farm  Cottage.  He  must  thoroughly 
understand  Cows,  and  be  a  good  Milker.  The  Wife  to  look 
alter  Poultry  and  the  Dairy  of  six  cows.— Apply,  stating  wages 
expected,  to  Mr.  OSBORN,  The  Gardens,  East  Sheen  Lodge. 
East  Sheen,  Surrey,  S.W. 

WANT     PLACES. 

NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Post 
Office  icing  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and 
Postal  Orders  should  now  de  made  payable 
at  DRURY  LANE. 

TP      G.     HENDERSON     and     SON 

-*—^  •  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engaeements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS,  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such  — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale.  W. 

T3ICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.  beg   to 

J-  v  announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c— St.  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

ID    S.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  intimate  that  he 

J— '  •  has  at  present  in  the  Nursery  and  upon  his  Register 
some  excellent  Men,  competent  either  to  fill  the  situation  ol 
HEAD  GARDENER,  BAILIFF,  FOREMAN,  or 
JOURNEYMAN.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring  any  ol  the 
above  will  please  send  full  particulars,  when  the  best  selections 
for  the  different  capacities  will  be  made.  —  Holloway,  N. 

C^ARDENER  (Head).  — Age  29;   has  had 

V>*  fifteen  years'  good  practical  experience  in  some  first-class 
Gardening  establishments.  Testimonials  from  past  and  present 
employers  as  to  ability,  Stc.-T.  CHALLIS,  The  Gardens, 
Sunbury  Court.  Sunbury,  Middlesex 

GARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  27,  single.— To 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Extensive  Fruit  Growers 
under  glass,  for  market  or  private  consumption.  W.  J. 
Humphreys  wishes  to  meet  with  any  one  who  requires  a 
thorough  practical  and  reliable  person  in  the  above  capacity. 
Highest  testimonials  as  to  ability,  &c„  can  be  had.— W.  J.  H. 
Elms  Lea,  Withdeane,  Brighton. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Aged  42,  married, 
no  family.— B.  S.  Williams  will  have  much  pleasure 
in  recommending  with  every  confidencea  thoroughly  competent, 
energetic  and  trustworthy  man  in  all  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  who  may  require  such. 
The  highest  references  as  to  character  and  abilities.— Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Holloway,  N. 

(O.ARDENER  (Head)  ;  married,  no  children! 

^*  — S.  Davhnport,  four  years  Foreman  of  the  Orchid 
Department  at  Mr.  William  Bull's  establishment,  will  be  dis- 
engaged the  thiid  week  in  October,  and  begs  to  offer  his 
services  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thoroughly 
efficient,  practical  Gardener.  Besides  the  above,  S.  Davenport 
was  for  over  three  years  with  the  late  T.  Hubbersty,  gardener 
to  O.  O.  Wrigley.  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  before  the  disposal 
of  that  famous  collection  of  plants  ;  and  was  also  for  some  time 
at  Enville  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warring- 
ton, Good  testimonials  from  both  present  and  past  employers. 
—44.  Blantyre  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
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GARDENER  (HEAD).— F.  THOMSON,  Nor- 
man  Court  Dean,  Salisbury,  can  with  every  confidence 
recommend  his  Foreman,  W.  J.  Ireland,  who  has  been  with 
him  -$%  years,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the 
services  of  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  energetic  nun.  An 
experienced  Fruit  and  Plant  Grower,  and  equally  efficient  at 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  and  the  requirements  of  a  large 
establishment. 

r*  ARDENER    (Head).— Aged   33,  married, 

V^J  no  'family  :  thoroughly  competent  to  take  Charge  of  a 
good  establishment.  Thirteen  years'  in  present  situation.  The 
present  employer  can  with  confidence  recommend  him  as  to 
abilities  and  uprightness  of  character.  — J.  PEERS,  Hillside 
House,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

rL ARDENER    (Head) ;     to    any   Lady   or 

V-J  Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical  Gardener. 
— Age  3S  ;  twenty-four  years'  experience  in  Early  and  Late 
Forcing  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Flowers,  and  the  Manage- 
ment ol  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardens  ;  also  Laying-out  and 
Planting  New  Grounds,  &c  The  highest  references  as  to  cha- 
racter and  abilities.- C.  EDWARDS,  44,  Merton  Road, 
Wimbledon,  Surrey. 

/^.ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  36  ; 

V-J  thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of  a  good 
Garden,  Four  years'  good  character. — R.,  18,  Park  Street, 
Dorset  Square,  N.W. 

ARDENER    (Head    Working).  — 

Thoroughly  trustworthy,  energetic  and  practical  in  all 
branches  of  Gardening.  First-class  character. — A.  B.,  W.  H. 
Smith  &  Sons,  Bookstall,  Portsmouth. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  31, 

married,  two  children  :  thoroughly  understands  the  pro* 
fession  in  all  its  branches.  Good  character.  State  terms. — 
GARDENER,  4.  Commercial  Place,  Priestpopple.  Hexham. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 
married  :  twenty  years'  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession ;  Charge  of  Land  and  Stock.  Wife  Poultry  or 
Dairy  if  required.  Two  years*  character.  — WILLIAM 
FRANKLIN,  East  Carlton,  Norwich. 

ARDENER     (HEAD     WORKING),     where 

Fruit.  Plants,  and  Vegetables  are  well  grown. — Age  36, 
married  ;  thoroughly  experienced,  energetic,  and  trustworthy. 
Wages  moderate.  Excellent  testimonials.— H.  F.,  63,  Eden 
Grove,  Holloway.  N. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  two 
or  three  men  are  kept,  and  good  order  required. — Age 
37,  married  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches.  Wages  a8r. 
10  305.  per  week  if  no  cottage.  Highest  references.— G.  H.  F., 
100,  St.  John  Street  Road,  Clerkenwell,  E.G. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  30, 
married,  two  children  ;  understands  Orchids,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Vines,  Cucumbers,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Three  years'  good  character.  —  F.  S.,  14,  Rosendale 
Villas,  Heme  Hill,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  32, 
married,  no  family ;  thoroughly  experienced  in  every 
branch  of  the  profession  ;  cultivation  of  Orchids  and  Management 
of  Land  and  Stock.  Nine  years'  excellent  reference  as  Head 
Gardener.— GARDENER,  57,  Upper  Park  Road,  Haverstock 
Hill.  London,  N.W. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 
two  children  :  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Fiower  and  Kitchen  Gardening  ;  also  Land 
and  Stock.  Wife  Dairy  or  Poultry  if  required.  Excellent 
character,  and  nine  years'  reference  from  previous  place. — 
J.  B.,  7,  Waddington  Terrace,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

/^.ARDENER  (Head  Working,  or  Single). 

V^  —Age  27,  single  ;  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  all 
branches  ot  Gardening,  outdoor  or  under  glass.  Six  years'  good 
character.— J.  JOLLIFFE,  Wootton  Bridge,  Isle  of  Wight. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working,  or  good 
Singlh-handed). — Age  30.  married  ;  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  profession  in  all  branches  ;  Land  if  required.  Wife 
could  Manage  a  Small  Dairy.  Excellent  character  for  sobriety 
and  trustworthiness —A.  B.,  Hatch  End,  Pinner.  Middlesex. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  one 
or  two  more  are  kept ;  no  objection  to  good  Single- 
handed.  —Age  26,  single;  eleven  years' experience  in  all  branches 
of  Gardening.  Leaving  through  giving  up.  Two  and  a  half  years' 
good'character.-GAkDENER,  Thornby  Hall,  near  Rugby. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single- 
handed).— Age  27,  sing'e  at  present ;  good  practical 
experience  in  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Can  be  well 
recommended.— T.  W.,  19,  Carthew  Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 

GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
BAILIFF. — Married,  no  family  ;  understands  Gardening 
in  all  its  branches.  Six  years  in  last  situation.  Good  character 
from  last  and  former  places.— W.  BUNN,  7,  Cumberland 
Terrace,  Ealing,  W. 

GJ.ARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER 
■  and  ESTATE  STEWARD.-Has  bad  great  experience 
in  both  departments ;  thoroughly  competent  to  Lay-out  or 
Renovate  an  Estate.  Good  Draughtsman,  Surveyor,  &c. — 
J.  N.,  Nurseryman,  &c.  Green  Lane.  Redruth,  Cornwall. 

/^.ARDENER,  where  another  is  kept,  or  good 

V^J  Single-handed. — Age  29,  single  ;  nine  years' character. 
State  wages.— R.  LAKE.  6,  Aibert  Terrace,  Heath  Street, 
Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 

(TVARDENER.—  A    Clergyman     can    with 

V-J  confidence  recommend  a  Head  Working  Gardener. 
Thoroughly  experienced  ;  has  lived  in  good  establishments,  and 
can  Manage  Land  and  Stock  if  required.  Twelve  years'  good 
character  from  last  place.  —  S.  E.,  Mr.  Mark,  Stationer, 
Chelmsford,  Essex. 

GARDENER,  where  another  is  kept, 
Under.  orgood|SlNGLE-HANDED. — Age  29,  married,  one 
child.  Fourteen  years"  experience  in  all  branches;  excellent 
character.  Two  years  in  present  situation.— R_  H.,  Springcroft 
Cottage,  Ridgway  Road.  Enfield. 

GARDENER   (Single-handed,  or   where 
one  is  kept)  —Well  up  in  Vineries,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants.— N.  BARTLEY,  Motcombe,  Shaftesbury. 


GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where 
help  is  given). — Age  27.  single  ;  no  objection  to  Horses, 
Cows,  Pigs,  Poultry,  &c. — W.  A.,  11,  Colas  Mews,  Kilburn, 
London,  N.W. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed).— Age  2S, 
married  ;  understands  Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
the  general  routine  of  Gardening.  Wife  good  Dan  ywonian,  or 
occasional  Cook.— GARDENER,  Stcdham  Hall,  Midhursl, 
Sussex. 

GARDENER  (SECOND,or  Single-handed). 
— Age   2t;    five   years'  experience    indoors   and  out. — 
A.  B.,  Bishop's  Lydeard  Post-office,  Taunton.  Somerset. 

GARDENER  (Second),  in  the  Houses.— 
Seven-and-a-halt  y  :ars'  good  experience  ;  good  character. 
Bothy  preferred.— E.  DAVIES,  Upper  Hergest,  Kington, 
Herefordshire. 

GARDENER  (Second).— Age  25  ;  practical 
knowledge  of  Orchids,  Pines,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Early  and  Late  Forcing.  Good  references. — J.  JONES, 
The  Gardens,  Barcote,  Faringdon,  Berks. 

(^ARDENER  (Second).— Age  23;  "seven 
■*  years'  experience,  including  Vines,  Pines,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  Peaches  and  Plants.  Sixteen  months'  good 
character.  Please  state  terms.— G.  E.  DOVEY,  Burley,  Ring- 
wood,  Hants. 

ARDENER   (Second),   in  the  Houses.— 

Age  as  ;  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Can 
be  well  recommended.  Two  years*  good  character.  Please 
state  terms.  —A.  B.,  Mr.  J.  Young,  33,  Burlington  Road, 
Fulham,  S.W. 

GARDENER    (THiRD),~m~~a~Gentleman's 
garden. — Age   26.   single.     For  character.  &c,  apply  to 
Mr.  BkOADFOOT,  Shotover  Gardens.  Wheatley,  Oxon. 

ARDENER   (Under),   where  he  could 

Improve  himself. — Good  references. — E.  D.,  Rev.  G. 
W.  Joyce,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

ARDENER    (Under).  —  Age  21;    good 

references  ;  total  abstainer.  Please  state  wages.— R. 
DOE,  Barker's  Cottage.  Snakes  Lane,  Woodford 

FOREMAN.  — Age  27,  single;  practical 
knowledge  of  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  General  Routine.— HORTUS, 
Miss  Drewill,  Smallgate  Street,  Beccles. 

FOREMAN  ;  age  24.  —  Mr.  DONALDSON, 
Gardener  to  the  late  Lord  Chesham,  can  highly  recom- 
mend his  late  Foreman  to  a  good  place  as  above.— SYDNEY 
BURGESS,  The  Gardens,  Stetchworth  Park.  Newmarket, 
Cambs. 

"FOREMAN  (General),  Indoors   and   Out. 

-*-  — Eight  years'  practical  experience  in  all  branches. 
Excellent  characters  from  previous  employers — A.  S.,  Mr. 
Harket,  Myrtle  Road,  New  Hampton,  Middlesex 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  (Indoor,  or  General).— 
Eleven  years' experience  in  the  Trade.  — For  particulars 
apply  to  T.  ROBINSON,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near 
Liverpool. 

To  the  Trade. 
"POREMAN    (General),  and   PROPAGA- 

J-  _  TOR. — Has  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Conifers,  Clematis, 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Hard-wooded  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and 
Bedding  Stuff,  &C.-HORTUS,  Mr.  Griffin,  Marshall  Houses, 
Scotforth,  Lancaster. 

PROPAGATOR  (Head).— Conifers,  Roses, 
Rhododendrons,  Clematis,  Stove  and  Bedding  Plants. 
Fourteen  years', experience.  Good  character.  — A.  B.,  51,  Glad- 
stone Road,  New  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

PROPAGATOR,  or  PROPAGATOR  and 
GROWER.— Well  up  in  Heaths  and  Hard-wooded  Stuff 
generally  ;  also  Bouvardias,  Cyclamen,  Pelargoniums,  &c. 
Either  Trade  or  Retail.  Excellent  references.— H.  KELSALL, 
26,  Bank  Street,  Chedale,  Manchester. 

PROPAGATOR,  or  good  Second,  Indoors. 

J-  —Age  21  ;  seven  years'  experience,  Roses,  Rhododen- 
drons. Conifera,  Clematis,  &c— F.  STEVENS,  Cheshunt  Street 
Herts. 

TO U RNEYMAN.— Age    19;    good    General 

tJ  Hand.  Two  and  a  half  years  in  present  situation.  Distance 
no  object.— J.  F.,  Pusey  Gardens,  Farringdon,  Berks. 

JOURNEYMAN    (good),    in  the  Houses.— 

tf  Age  31  ;  first-class  testimonials.  —  L.  N.,  Lillesden 
Gardens,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

JOURNEYMAN,   in  a  good  establishment, 

"  —Age  21  ;  three  years'  good  character  from  last  situation. 
Bothy  preferred.— THOMAS  HARVEY,  17,  Salisbury  Road, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses  in  a  good 

tJ  establishment.— Age  18:  good  references.— B.  KINGS- 
FIELD,  Villa,  Roxborough  Road.  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

JOURNEYMAN,   Indoors   or   Out,   in    a 

fj  good  garden.  —  Age  21  ;  good  reference.  —  F.  R.,  7, 
Gwalior  Road.  Putney,  S  W. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  Noble- 

tJ  man's  or  Gentleman's  establishment. — Age  23;  seven 
years'  experience  Good  references.  Good  character.  Bothy 
preferred, — G.  WING.  Dunchurch,  Rugby. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  good 

tf  establishment.—  Age  21  ;  six  years'  experience.  Good 
character.  Bothy  preferred.  —  A.  W.,  22,  Church  Road, 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 

OURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses  ;  age  21.— 

Mr.  Webb,  Kelham  Hall  Gardens,  Newark,  would  be 
pleased  to  recommend  E.  Herring.  Five  years'  character  from 
present  situation.— Address  to  the  above,  or  to  E.  HERRING, 
Kelham,  Newark,  Notts. 


To  Nurserymen  or  Gentlemen. 
n.ROWKR  of  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

\-A  — A  young  man,  having  good  experience  m  the  best 
Herbaceous  Plant  Nurseries,  wishes  to  obtain  a  situation  as 
above. — J.  W.,  G.Guthrie,  Broxbourne,  Herts. 

BAILIFF  and  GARDENER  (Working)-— 
Age  35,  married  ;  thoroughly  understands  his  business  in 
both  branches.  Five  years'  good  character  as  above  from  present 
employer.  — F.  GOODING,  Bridge  Street,  Maidenhead,  Berks. 

GROOM      and     GARDENER.   —  Age      25, 
married  :  can   Drive  well.     Good  character. — W.  DOW 
SING,  8,  Beaufort  Street,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

IMPROVER   in   the    Houses.— Age  20;  has 
had    five   years'    experience    lndooor    and    Out.      Bothy 
preferred  — H.  MARTIN,  T.  Cox.  l.iill'enlinm,  Stamford. 

IMPROVER,    under    Glass.— Age    21  ;    four 
years'  experience,  with   good   character.     Bothy  preferred. 
— W.  HOPTKOFF,  Virginia  Water,  Staines. 

IMPROVER. — Wanted,  by  a  young  man,  a 
situation  in  the  Houses.  Five  years'  good  character  Irrui 
Dowager  Lady  Budlow.-W.  WH  ISKfcRER,  Pettygard's  Hall, 
near  Swaffham,  Norfolk. 


TO  GARDENERS.— Wanted,  a  situation 
for  a  youth  (age  15),  under  a  good  Gardener.  Has  been 
accustomed  to  Garden  Work  before.— A.  B.,  Bookstall,  Mort- 
lake  Station. 

O  NURSERYMEN.— Wanted  by  a  young 

man,  a  situation.  Understands  Budding,  Grafting,  Layer- 
ing, &c,  and  General  Outdoor  Nursery-work.  Nine  years 
experience.  —  A.  B.,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Ascot,  Berks. 

T~~ O  GENTLEMEN'S  GARDENERS.— 
A  young  man  (age  18J  wishes  to  improve  himself.  He 
is  fairly  up  in  the  business,  and  has  been  two  and  a  ralf  years 
in  a  first-class  place,  where  Forcing  has  been  carried  on  with 
spirit.  Will  give  a  Premium  if  required.  — F.  B,,  Home  Cottage, 
St.  Margaret's  Grove,  Twickenham. 

TO  GARDENERS.— Wanted  by  a  young 
married  man,  a  situation  to  Work  in  the  Gardens  and  to 
Assist  in  Houses  if  required.  Three  years'  gcod  character. — 
W.  BATEMAN,  Tillington,  Petworth,  Sussex. 

MANAGER. — Twenty  years'  experience  in 
Culture  of  First-class  Fruit,  Cucumbers,  Tomatos, 
Plants  for  Cut  Flowers  in  quantity,  for  Market,  Highest 
references.— REX,  Mr.  Read,  2,  Clitton  Villas,  Colchester. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen.. 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  FORE- 
MAN, on  an  Estate. —Age  39,  married;  thoroughly 
practical  in  all  branches  of  the  Building  Trade  ;  a  first-class 
Draughtsman,  either  plan  or  detail  ;  also  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  Levelling  and  Surveying.  Good  references.— C.  F., 
Mr.  Johnson,  1 1,  Winthorpe  Road,  Putney,  London,  S.W. 

CLERK,  or  TRAVE  LLER.— Age  36; 
twenty  years'  experience,  accustomed  to  the  Management 
of  an  Office,  and  to  Travelling,  desires  engagement.  — W. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  office,  W.C. 

NURSERY  CLERK,  or  CLERK  ind 
SALESMAN,— Wanted  by  a  respectable  young  man, 
situation  as  above.  Nearly  eight  years'  experience  First- 
class  character.  Total  abstainer.— T.  H.  M.,  Walton  Villa,  9, 
Pentlow  Street,  Lower  Richmond  Road.  Putney,  S.W. 

NURSERY  CLER K  (Assistant)^— Age  27  ; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  Packing  and  Forwarding 
Orders.  Could  assist  in  any  Department  of  Nursery  Manage- 
ment as  time  allowed.  Character  unimpeachable.— HORTUS, 
Robertson  &  Scott,  Edinburgh. 

WHOLESALE   SEED   TRADE.— An   ex^ 

*  •  perienced  Traveller,  with  good  connection,  is  open  to 
engagement,  either  General,  and  Permanent,  or  Special  for  the 
Season  in  Clovers,  &c— C.  V.,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough. 

SHOPMAN  (Head),  or  MANAGER.— 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  Retail  Seed  Trade.  — Un- 
exceptionable references.  —  H.  M.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Osman,  14, 
Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate,  E  C. 

(JHOPMAN    (Head). —Thorough    practical 

IO     knowledge  of,  with  ability  to  carry  out  systematically,  all 
requirements  connected  with  Seed  and    Bulb  Business  routine 
conversant  in  ordinary  stock,  good  Correspondent,  nearly  twelve 
years   in  present  appointment  as  Manager   of  Seed  and  Bulb 
Department.— C.  B, .  180,  Lambeth  Road.  London.  S.E. 

To  tne  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN.— Ten   years'   experience  ;    first- 
class  references.  — T.  SPENCE,  F.  Smith,  West  Dulwich 
London,  S.E. 

SHOPMAN,  or  COUNTERMAN.— Age  30  ; 
seventeen  years'  experience  in  all  branches.  Wholesale  and 
Retail.  Good  references.— K  .Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN,  or  SECOND  ;   age  33,  married. 

*^s  — The  Advertiser,  with  seventeen  years'  London  experience, 
desires  an  engagement  in  a  Provincial  House.— W.,  n,  Seaton 
Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

(CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  PAINTER,  on 

V-/  a  Gentleman's  Estate,  —  Age  28,  single  ;  abstainer. 
Thoroughly  experienced-  Good  references.  — A.  B.,  97,  Queen's 
Road,  Brighton. 


TTOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. 

-*--*~  — Diseases  and  casualties  incidental  to  youth  may  be 
safely  treated  by  the  use  of  these  excellent  Medicaments, 
according  to  the  printed  directions  folded  round  each  pot  and 
box.  Nor  is  this  Ointment  alone  applicable  to  external  ailments  ; 
conjointly  with  the  Pills  it  exercises  the  most  salutary  influence 
in  checking  subtle  diseases  situate  in  the  interior  of  the  body  ; 
when  rubbed  upon  the  back  and  chest  it  gives  the  most  sensible 
relief  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Pleurisy,  and  threatening  Con- 
sumption. Holloway's  remedies  are  especially  servicable  in 
Liver  and  Stomach  Complaints.  For  the  Cure  of  Bad  Legs,  all 
sorts  of  Wounds,  Sores,  Scrofulous  Ulcerations,  and  Scorbutic 
Affections,  this  Ointment  produces  a  cooling  and  soothing  effect 
inexpressibly  grateful  to  the  feelings. 
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CARSON'S 


PAINT. 


PATRONISED      BY 
HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN.     H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  "WALES.     H.R.H.  the  DUKE  of  EDINBURGH 

The  British  Government.  The  Indian  Government  The  Colonial  Governments.  1 5,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy. 

IS    EXTENSIVELY    USED    FOR    ALL    KINDS   OF 


1  Cwt.  and  Oil  Mixture 
Carriage  Free. 


Discount  for  Cash. 


OUTDOOR        WORK. 

'IT    IS    SPECIALLY    APPLICABLE    TO 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  and  COMPO,  CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  FRAMES,  Ac. 

SOLD    IN    ALL    COLOURS.        PRICES,    PATTERNS,    and    TESTIMONIALS    FREE. 

WALTER      CARSON      &      SONS, 

LA   BELLE   SAUVAGE   YARD,   LUDGATE    HILL,    LONDON,    E.C. ;    21,   BACHELORS'    WALK,   DUBLIN. 


S.  OWENS  &  CO., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water  to 
any  height  or  distance  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive-power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 
Steam  Power.  [Gardens,  &c. 

No.  46a.  IMPROVED   DOUBLE-ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 
No.  49a.  GALVANISED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 
No.  soands4<2.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 
No.  38.     PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 

S.  OWENS  AND  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS.  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GASWORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution,  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.       Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54*.   THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as   designed   for    the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

No.  44.    WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 

No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  39*.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    CAN    BE    HAD    ON    APPLICATION. 


■  !^.^.>..^.>..^.^.A.X.>.^-X.^.Xix:^l,x;^>X.X.^i>..^.^.>..A.X.^.^.>..^vJ..^-A.A-A-A!A-A-A-A-A;A.-A-A-A-A-A-A-^-A-A-A-A-Al"l 


CONSERVATORIES  &  HOTHOUSES. 

ti&mste,     THE  LARGEST  &  BEST  MANUFACTURERS,     ^waw 
.^a^J.WEEKS  &CV    CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.VY.  %*kb^. 
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Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradburv,  Agnrw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street.  Precinct  of  Whitefnars.  City  of  London,  io    the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by 
the  said  Wiluam  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Coveat  Garden,  in  the  said  County.—  Sati/rdav,  September  »3,  i88e. 

Agent  for  Manchester— John  HrywoOD.  Agents  (or  Scotland— Messrs.  I.  Mrnziis  &  Co..  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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iXOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Post  Office 
being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and  Postal 
Orders  should  now  be  made  payable  at 
Drury  Lane. 

THE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 

J-  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Subscription  to  America,  including  Postage,  is  $6.35  for 
Twelve  Mouths. 

Agent  for  America  :— C.  H.  MAROT,  814,  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  to  whom  American  Orders  may  be  sent. 

Now  Ready,  in  cloth,  16b., 
THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE, 

1  Volume  XVII.,  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1882. 

W.  RICHARDS,  «i.  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

O  Y  AL      MANCHESTER      and 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  BOTANICAL  and  HOR- 
TICULTURAL SOCIETV. 
Exhibition  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.   &c,  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Manchester,  on  TUESDAY,  November    21  next.     For 
Schedules  apply  to  the  undersigned.      jjrttCE  FINDLAY 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 

EUTZIA    GRACILIS    and   KALOS- 

ANTHES  COCCINEA. 

Beautifully  grown  and  well  hardened  plants,  in  No.  48  pots. 

Low  pnee  per  100  for  early  clearance  in  quantity. 

J.  W.  HURST,  Nurseryman,  Lordship  Lane,  Wood  Green,  N. 

CREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 
in  great  variety.    See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

THUIA  AUREA,  T.  ELEGANTISSIMA, 
JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS.  THUIA  GIGANTEA, 
T.  COM  PACTA,  fine  bushy  stuff,  15  to  20  inches  high,  for 
Potting.  &c,  4or.  per  100. 

W.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  near  Kidderminster. 

FOR    SALE,     FOUR    large    CAMELLIA 
TREES  (Imbricata,  Fimbriata,  Alba  plena.  Belli),  free 
flowering,  and  well  formed.     Apply 
R.  S.,  Gardeners'  Ckrtmicle Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

Strawberry  Plants.— In  consequence  of 
TT     CANNELL  and  SONS  being  located  in 

-*--*-•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (runners 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  and  any  sorts. 
Swanley,  Kent 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
rPEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4^-inch  pots,  £7  per  ico,  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO..  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol 

Popular  Talks  on  Social  and  Sanitary  Science. 

MR.  JOSEPH  J.  POPE,  late  Staff-Surgeon 
A.M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  Birkbeck  Institu- 
tion, and  Lecturer  to  the  National  Health  Society,  is  NOW 
BOOKING  DATES  for  the  delivery  of  his  entertaining  and 
instructive  HEALTH  LECTURES.  Early  application  is 
solicited.     Address 

Mr.  POPE,  4,  South  Crescent,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 


Special  Culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES.— A  large  and 
select  stock  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Fruits,  post-free  for  threepence. 
The  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses  post-free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbiidge- 
worth,  Herts. 

The  White  Cactus  Dahlia, 

CONSTANCE.  — Orders    are  now  being 
booked  for  the  above,  for  delivery  in  spring,     i  J.  6d.  each ; 
pot  roots,  ar.  t>d.  each.    Trade  terms  on  application. 
J.  R.  PEARSON,  Chilwelfj  Notts. 

A     VAN   GEERT'S  English  Trade  CATA- 
•     LOGUE    of  Continental    Plants,   such   as    Camellias, 
Azaleas,  &c,  is  now  to  be  had,  free  of  charge,  at 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON'S,  as,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  E.C. 

ASTREA    ARISTATA    VARIEGATA.— 

Fine  Greenhouse  Fern,  nice  seedlings,  in  small  pots,  at 
20J.  per  100.      SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  the  best  Green- 
house Palm,  three  leaves,  in  small  pots,  48*.  per  too. 
A.  VAN  GEERT,  Continental  Nurseries,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 
CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  25J. 
R.  SMITH  and  CO.,   Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


LAPAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
lor.  (nl  ,    155.   and  air.     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,  superb,   71.  id.,  io>.  6d.  and  15/. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

EAKALE,  ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 

ROOTS.— Orders  are  now  being  booked  for  the  above  : 
alsoGlobe and  JerusalemARTICHOKES,  HERB  ROOTS.&c. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  for  all  kinds  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and 
Flower  Roots,  choice  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Vegetable 
Plants.  &c. 

H.  THORNTON  and  CO.  (late  Dancer),  Seed  Merchants 
and  Florists,  Fulham,  S.W. 

OTICE  TO  SENDERS.  — The  following 

are  at  present  in  demand :  —  PINES,  MELONS, 
CUCUMBERS  and  GRAPES;  also  EUCHARIS,  STEPH- 
ANOTIS,  good  ROSES,  and  other  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS. 

N.B. — To  the  Trade  and  Others. — Beautifully  grown  and 
well  hardened  plants,  in  48-pots,  of  DEUTZIA  GRACILIS 
and  KALOSANTHES  COCCINEA.  Low  price  per  100  for 
early  clearance  in  quantity. 

WISE  and  RIDES,  Fruit  and  Flower  Salesmen,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Floral  Commission  Agency. 

WCALE,  Floral  Commission  Agent, 
*  begs  to  give  notice  that  there  is  now  a  good  trade 
for  choice  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  EUCHARIS,  STEPHA- 
NOTIS,  TUBEROSES.  &c 

4,  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

ANTED,  RHODODENDRONS,  2  and 

3-yr.  Seedlings,  and  r-yr.  .transplanted.     Lowest  prices 
per  100,000,  with  samples  to 

GARLIES  MITCHELL,  Nurseryman,  Stranraer. 

ANTED,  Stock  plants  of    PAN  DAN  US 
VEITCHII,     and     large     plants    of    narrow-leaved 
MYRTLE.    State  size  and  price  to 

H.  B.  MAY,  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton. 

WANTED,     in    quantitv,    Seedling    Silver 
BIRCH  and   C.    LAW'SONIANA. 
R.  STARK,  Chagford,  Devon. 

ANTED,     100     straight    well-rooted 

PINUS  STROBUS.  3  to  4  feet. 
State  price  to  ROBT.  F.  DARBY,  Cirencester  Nurseries. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  about  18 
yards  of  YEW  HEDGE,  to  join  on  one  kept  in  shape. 
3  ft.  through  at  bottom,  4  ft  6  in.  high.  Send  lowest  price  and 
particulars  to 

THE  GARDENER.  Honey's,  Twyford,  Berks. 

ANTED,   200  Maiden   Pershore   PLUM 

TREES,  or   "  a-years    old"    for  Standards.     Apply, 
stating  lowest  price  to 

FRUIT  GROWER,  Gardetieri  ChrmicU  Office,  W.C 

To  the  Trade. 

WANTED,  White  Elephant,  Vicar  of  Lale- 
ham  and  Reading  Russet  POTATOS.     Quote  prices 
and  quantities  to 

C  F.,  104,  Friar  Street,  Reading. 

G GENTLEMEN     and    GARDENERS    can 
«    have  their  SURPLUS  FRUIT  of  all  kinds  DISPOSED 
OF  on  best  terms  by  forwarding  the  same  to 

JAMES  PINKERTON,  Fruit  Broker,  Bazaar,  Clasgow. 


w 


TO  CUT  FLOWER  GROWERS.  — 
Jambs  Carter  and  Co.  are  now  selling  large  quantities 
of  the  beautiful  new  DOUBLE  BOUVARDIAS  for  Market 
Work,  and  all  Growers  should  have  them. 

DOUBLE       WHITE      BOUVARDIA, 
"ALFRED     NEUNER."        (First-class    Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

Price,  strong  established  plants,  is.  each  ;  or.  per  dozen. 

Special  price  per  100  on  application,  with  sample  plants. 

The  Queen's  Seedsmen.  2378c  238,  High  Holborn,  London, W.C. 

DOUBLE       PINK       BOUVARDIA, 
"  PRESIDENT     GARFIELD,"    a    handsome     and 
distinct  variety. 

Good  plants,  price  5s.,  -js.  6d.,  tor.  fid.,  and  15J.  each.    Special 
price  per  dozen  and  100  on  application,  with  sample  plants. 
The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  337&  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE  free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

Early  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c..ibr  present  Planting. 
BULBOUS  PLANTS  of  all  kinds,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW   PLANT   AND    BULB    COM- 
PANY beg  to  announce  that  their  AUTUMN  CATA- 
LOGUE is  just  published,  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  &c. 

CG.    VAN    TU  BERGEN,  J  UN.,  Haarlem, 
•     Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,   and 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

Tea  Roses 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

Azaleas,  Camellias,  Palms,  Roses,  &c. 
(^  VUYLSTEKE,  Nurseryman,  Loochristi, 

VV.  near  Ghent,  Belgium.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  may 
be  had  free  of  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  AND  SON,  as.  Savage 
Gardens,  London,  E.C 

N.B.  Plants  grown  specially  for  English  Trade, 

OMAN        HYACINTHS. 

Thirty  thousand  more  just  arriving. 

Good  sample. 

HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

SAXIFRAGA         DIVERSIFOLIA.— 
New  Seed  of  this  most  distinct  Himalayan  yellow- flowered 
species  is  now  offered  in  at.  6d.  and  3;.  6d,  packets. 

RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.,  Nurserymtn,  &c, 
Newry. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips.  &c. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

Dutch,  French,  and  other  Flowering  Bulbs. 
TAMES   DICKSON    and    SONS'  carefully 

O      prepared  CATALOGUE  of  their  large  excellent  stock  will 
be  sent  post-free  on  application.     Early  orders  are  solicited. 
Seed  and  Bulb  Warehouse,  108,  Eastgate  Street.  Chester. 

SINGLE   DAHLIAS.— Strong  plants,  estab- 
lished  in  pots  for  winter  bloom,  can  now  be  supplied. 
The  largest  collection  in  the  world  may  be  seen  at  the  Nurserie*. 

Catalogues  and  every  information  free. 
THOS.  S.  WARE,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

CAMELLIAS. — Large  Camellias  for  Sale,  to 
make  room  for  other  plants.    LIST,  with  sizes  and  prices, 
on  application. 

EDW.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 

Lillum  auratum. 

CHARLES  NOBLE  has  just  harvested  his 
LILIES,  and  will  be  happy  to  quote  prices.  The  value 
of  home-grown  bulbs  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  recom- 
mendation. Bagshot. — September  20,  1882. 

HEATH  AND  SON  are  now  sending  out  their 
beautiful  WHITE  VIOLA  "THE  CHAMPION," 
which  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  at  South  Kensington 
on  June  13,  1882.     +r.  per  dozen,  25*.  per  100. 

HEATH  and  SON,  Exotic  Nurseries,  Cheltenham. 

VANDER     SWAELMEN'S     Special 

•     TRADE  LIST.No.2i,ofContinentalCommercialPlanli 
and  Bulbs,  is  just  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
The  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

AULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 

PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  y.  6d.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  3r.  per  1000. 

Packages  3d.  per  1000  extra.     Order  of 
R.  BATH,  Crayiord  ;  or  J.    BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street, 
CovetK  Garden,  W.C. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Dutch  Bulbs-Sales  every  Monday. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  at  the  Matt,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City,  E.C., 
every  MONDAY,  at  halt-past  n  o'clock  precisely,  over  800 
lots  of  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NAR- 
CISSUS,  SNOWDROPS,  and  other  ROOTS,  from  Holland ; 
in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Tie  Westbourne  Nursery,  Harrow  Road,  N.W. 
ANNUAL  SALE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Wood- 
roffe  &  Sons,  on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on  TUESDAY, 
October  3.  at  12  o'clock,  4000  GENISTAS.  2000  BOUVAR- 
DIAS,  Red  and  White;  1500  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  2000 
Double  PRIMULAS,  1000  strong  POINSETTIAS,  1000 
ALOYSIAS,  toco  HYDRAN6EAS,  1000  SOLANUMS.  well 
berried;  300  AZALEAS,  well  set;  1200  CYCLAMEN  PER- 
SICUM,  a  fine  strain;  EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA,  in  large 
14-inch  pots;  a  variety  of  STOVE  PLANTS,  and  other 
stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street.  E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 

Fulham,  Hampton,  and  Sunbury. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn,  deceased. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City,  E.C,  on  THURSDAY 
NEXT,  October  5,  at  2  o'Clock  precisely,  the  following  pro- 
perties : — 

FULHAM.  — In  one  or  two  lots,  an  attractive  FREEHOLD 
BUILDING  ESTATE,  known  as  Osborn's  Nursery,  situate  in 
New  King's  Road,  having  frontages  of  about  1200  feet  to  existing 
roads,  and  containing  a  total  area  of  4  a.  or.  11  p.  ;  also  the 
modern  detached  brick-built  Residence  and  Seed-shop  with 
Conservatory  attached.  These  premises  'could  be  utilised  for 
any  other  business,  notably  that  of  a  Licensed  Victualler. 

SUNBURY  (16  miles  from  London).  —The  FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY  known  as  Osborn's  Old  Nursery,  containing  an 
areaofiya.  or.  n  p.,  togetherwith  the  Goodwill  of  the  Nursery 
and  Seed  Business,  which  was  established  in  the  year  1700. 
There  is  a  detached  eight-roomed  House,  nine  newly-erected 
Greenhouses,  fitted  and  heated  upon  the  most  improved  prin- 
ciples, ranges  of  Pits,  Stabling,  Sheds,  and  other  Out-buildings. 
The  property  has  frontages  of  1 100  feet  to  two  Public  Roads, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  particularly  adapted  for  building 
purposes,  without  deteriorating  the  remainder  of  the  land  for 
carrying  on  the  present  business. 

HAMPTON  (13  miles  from  London).— A  compact  FREE- 
HOLD ESTATE,  known  as  Osborn's  Nursery,  possessing  a 
frontage  of  332  feet  to  Bioad  Lane,  and  containing  an  area  of 
nearly  5  acres.  It  is  now  cultivated  as  a  nursery,  but  is  also 
eligible  for  building. 

Particulars  and  plans  of  the  several  estates  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  at  the  Mart  ;  of  Messrs.  WALKER, 
BELWARD  and  WHITFIELD,  Solicitors.  5,  South- 
ampton Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and 
Surveyors,  8.  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 

Note. — The  purchasers  will  have  the  option  of  taking  by 
valuation  within  7  days,  the  whole  of  the  beautifully  grown 
Stock  in  Trade  ;  but  should  they  not  decide  to  do  so,  it  will  be 
sold  by  Auction  on  the  Premises,  due  notice  of  which  will  be 
given. 

Brixton,  S.W.— Important  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Messrs.  Ponsford  &  Son  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Park,  Brixton,  S.W..  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  Octo- 
ber 5  and  6,  at  12  o'Clock  each  day,  a  large  quantity  of  well- 
grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  in  healthy  and  thriving  condition, 
including  an  assortment  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs, 
10,000  Variegated  and  Green  Euonymus,  bushy  stuff  for  pst- 
ting  ;  1200  Planes,  6  to  14  feet;  5000  Limes.  1000  Mulberries, 
5000  Flowering  Shrubs  :  also  a  variety  of  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  1000  Palms,  1000  Bouvardias,  400  Camel- 
lias and  Azaleas,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 

Woking,  Surrey. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  CLEARANCE  SALE,  in  conse- 
quence of  expiration  of  lease,  and  the  land  being  sold  for 
other  purposes. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Woking 
Nursery,  Woking,  about  a  mile  from  the  Station,  on  TUESDAY, 
October  10,  and  two  following  days,  at  12  o'Clock  each  day 
precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son,  several  acres  of 
valuable  NURSERY  S  TOCK,  including  5000  green  and  varie- 
gated Hollies.  1  to  8  feet;  7000  common  and  other  Laurels; 
3000  English  Yews,  1  to  3  feet  ;  30,000  Evergreen  Privet,  25,000 
.Larch  Fir,  1  to  3  feet;  7000  Limes,  4  to  18  feet  ;  150,000  fine 
strong  bedded  Quick  ;  1500  Acer  Negundo  variegata  and 
"  stocks;"  80,000  Forest  Trees,  1500  Scarlet  Oaks,  4  to  10  feet ; 
an  assortment  of  ornamental  Deciduous  Trees,  large  quantities 
of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Spruce  Firs,  Aucubas  and  other 
Coniferae. 

Maybe  viewed.  Catalogues  obtained  on  the  Premises,  or 
of  the  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  8,  New  Broad  Street, 
E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 

Plants  from  Belgium. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  FRIDAY 
October  13,  a  consignment  of  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS, 
PALMS,  and  other  PLANTS  from  Ghent. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn,  deceased. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  known  as 
Osborn's  Old  Nursery,  Sunbury,  on  TUESDAY,  October  17, 
and  following  day  (unless  taken  by  the  purchaser  of  the  Free- 
hold Estate  at  a  valuation),the  whole  of  the  HARD-WOODED 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  the  entire  collection  of 
strong  short-jointed  and  well-ripened  Vines,  the  beautifully 
grown  Tea,  H.P..  and  Noisette  Roses,  the  extensive  collection 
of  Figs  in  bearing  condition,  several  hundreds  of  splendidly 
grown  Camellias  and  Azaleas  abundantly  set  with  buds, 
Clematis  in  great  variety,  and  other  stock.  _ 

May  now  be  viewed,  and  an  inspection  is  invited. 
The  first  portion  of  the  thriving  and  well  grown  OUT- 
DOOR NURSERY  STOCK  will  be  sold  on  TUESDAY, 
November  14,  and  following  days  unless  taken  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  Estate  by  valuation.  Due  announcements  will 
appear. 


Kilburn,  N.W. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises.  The  Kil- 
burn Gate  Nursery,  Kilburn  Gate,  N.W  ,  on  NOVEMBER  2 
and  3,  the  SURPLUS  STOCK  of  OUTDOOR  NURSERY 
STOCK,  Sooo  Euonvmous,  1000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses; 
also  3000  Double  White  Primulas,  2000  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
and  other  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Further  particulars  will  appear.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises,  or  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Scillas, 

Snowdrops,  and  other  Flower  Roots  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  October,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely each  day.  CONSIGNMENTS  of  DUTCH  BULBS, 
arriving  weekly  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots,  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  next.— Cattleya  aurea. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  ^S.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  October  5,at  half-past  izo'Clock precisely, 
a  grand  importation  of  CATTLEYA  AUREA  in  superb  condi- 
tion— many  of  them  in  splendid  masses  :  the  plants  have  plump 
eyes  and  healthy  leaves.  Also  a  fine  lot  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
VEXILLARIUM,  the  new  MASDEVALLIA  ERYTHRO- 
CH/ETE,  ONCIDIUM  CRISPUM,  TRICHOCENTRUM 
ALBO  PURPUREUM,  UROPEDIUM  LINDENI, 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  LUTEO  PURPUREUM,  SCEP- 
TRUM,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Established  Masdevallias. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  been  instructed 
by  Mr.  James  Anderson  to  include  in  his  SALE  by 
AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY,  October  10,  without  reserve. 
about  SIXTY  ESTABLISHED  PLANTS,  comprising  the 
finest  varieties  of  Masdevallias  in  cultivation,  being  a  portion  of 
the  original  stock  grown  at  Meadowbank,  including  several 
plants  of  Bull's  blood,  Harryana  splendens  and  superbissima, 
tgnea,  violacea,  and  versicolor,  &c,  described  in  Catalogue. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction Roomsand Offices,  33,  KingStreet,  Covent Garden,W.C. 

Surrey,  near  Woking  Station,  Hook  Heath  Nursery. 

MR.  H.  W.  COPUS  has  received  instructions 
from  Mrs.  Chapman,  who  is  leaving,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  October 
3  and  4,  at  ir  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  without  reserve,  the 
whole  of  the  STOCK  of  the  ABOVE  NURSERY. 

Catalogues  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  by  post  of 
the  Auctioneers,  16,  Friary  Street,  Guildford,  and  at  Woking 
Station, 

Fulham  Fields. 
To  MARKET  GARDENERS,  SEEDSMEN  and  OTHERS. 

MR.  J.  S.  GOMME  is  instructed  by  Mr.  T. 
Brosnan,  of  Norman  Farm  (the  land  being  let  for 
Building)  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  land,  Margravine 
Road,  adjoining  the  Cemetery  at  the  rear  of  the  Fulham 
Union,  on  TUESDAY,  October  10,  at  2  for  3  o'Clock  in  the 
afternoon,  about  6  Acres  of  fine  SEAKALE,  and  2  Acres  of 
Victoria  and  Albert  RHUBARB,  for  Forcing,  in  Lots  to  suit 
the  Trade. 

May  be  viewed. 
Catalogues  at  the  Offices  of  the  Market  Garden  Auctioneer 
and  Valuer,  o.g,  Strand,  W.C. 

Beeston  Nursery. 

One  mile  from  the  Beeston  Station  on  the  main  line  from  Derby 

to  Nottingham. 

To  Noblhmf-n,  Gentlemen,  Nurserymen,  and  Others. 

MR.  T.  NEALE  has  received  instructions 
from  Mr.  Henry  Frettiugham  to  SELL  by  AUCTION 
at  the  above  Nursery  on  TUESDAY.  October  10,  at  11  o'Clock, 
a  fine  surplus  stock  of  Golden  and  Silver  Queen  HOLLIES; 
smooth  leaf,  yellow  berried,  and  common  HOLLIES;  CEDRUS 
DEODARA,  specimen  Golden  and  other  YEWS,  RHODO- 
DENDRONS. RETINOSPORA  AUREA.  LIMES,  &c,  the 
whole  in  a  fine  state  for  removal.  The  Golden  Hollies  are  one  of 
the  finest  collections  in  the  country. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  on  application  by 
post  to  the  Auctioneer,  Wheeler  Gate,  Nottingham. 


FOR  SALE,  a  charmingly  situated 
SUBURBAN  RESIDENCE— the  capital  Freehold 
Mansion  House,  called  Vinery  House,  Allerton,  situated  about 
4  miles  south  of  Liverpool,  together  with  about  14  Acres  of 
valuable  Freehold  Land,  very  eligible  for  Nursery  or  Building 
purposes,  belonging,  adjoining,  and  surrounding  the  same ; 
with  Stabling  for  4  Horses,  Saddlerv,  Coach-house.  Gardener's 
Cottage,  Out-buildings,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Gardens,  Lawns, 
Shrubberies,  Fruit  Trees,  and  5  large  Vineries,  4  of  which 
have  Top  and  Bottom-heat,  half-span,  52  by  20  feet  each,  con- 
sidered tor  utility  and  construction  the  finest  Vineries  in 
England;  early  Peach-house,  84  by  12  feet;  late  ditto,  54  by 
12  feet  ;  Plant  Stove,  80  by  20  feet  ;  Conservatory  and  Green- 
house, 60  by  16  feet;  2  Cucumber-houses,  70  by  10  feet  and 
21  by  10  feet,  &c.  The  Estate  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
Welsh  Mountains,  and  is  well  wooded,  very  private,  with  good 
scenery  and  roads,  and  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
aristociatic  neighbourhoods  round  Liverpool. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  gentlemen  with  horticultural 
tastes.  All  the  Vines  and  Peach  trees  are  in  a  most  flourishing 
and  prolific  state  of  cultivation.  The  borders  are  made  upon 
vaulted  arches,  and  so  constructed  that  all  the  bottom  pipes 
can  be  got  at,  and  upon  the  very  best  principles  and  material, 
calculated  to  last  one  hundred  years.  The  Vines  are  all  of  the 
best,  leading  sorts.  The  three  early  vineries  are  got  into  a  stage 
of  very  early  forcing,  capable  of  producing  800  lb.  Lof  Grapes 
annually  in  April  and  May,  of  the  very  finest  quality. 

The  two  Cucumber-houses  are  now  used  for  growing  and 
fruiting  early  pot  Vines,  of  which  120  can  be  grown  and  fruited 
annually,  producing  480  lb.  of  Grapes  111  March  and  April,  when 
Grapes  are  worth  10s.  per  pound  wholesale.  The  two  late 
vineries  produce  800  lb.  annually. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  second  to  none,  and  will 
compare  with  any  in  the  United  Kingdom,  obtaining  three 
First-class  Prizes  and  a  Medal  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show 
held  at  Nottingham,  1870,  and  the  1st  prize  for  Nectarines  this 
year  at  the  great  Hoiticultural  and  Fruit  Show  at  York.  This 
estate  would  make  the  finest  nursery  round  Liverpool. 

For  plans  aud  particulars  apply  to  T.  C.  CLARKE,  Vinery 
'    House,  Allerton,  near  Liverpool. 


FOR    SALE,  owing  to  death   of  Proprietor, 
an  excellent  SEED,   NURSERY,  and  LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING  BUSINESS,  in  the  Midlands.     Price  £800. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  HURST  and  SON,  Seed  Merchants, 
152,  Houndsditch,  London,  E. 

To  Fruiterers  and  Greengrocers. 

FOR  DISPOSAL,  a  well-known,  OLD- 
ESTABLISHED  BUSINESS,  in  full  trade.  Main 
road — fast  improving  locality.  Proprietor  retiring.  A  sure 
fortune  to  an  industrious  man. 

Agent,  Mr.  J.  ELLIOT  MORRIS,  567,  Fulham  Road,  S.W., 
opposite  Walham  Green  Station. 

TO  LET,    on    Lease,    an     Old  -  Established 
NURSERY,  about  t%  Acres,  situated  at  Atherstone— 
glass-houses  included. 

For  particulars  apply  to  EVANS  and  SONS,  Seedsmen, 
Nuneaton. 

rPO  BE  LET,   on    Lease,   about    2   Acres  of 

-L  productive  NURSERY  LAND,  with  Stabling,  Out- 
buildings, and  about  13,500  feet  super  of  Glass  ;  also  a  SHOP 
if  required.  About  five  minutes  from  Waltham  Station,  Great 
Eastern  Railway.     Apply  to 

E.  A.  H.,  Queen  Anne's  Villas,  Waltham  Cross.  N. 

DESIGNS  Made  and  Works   EXECUTED 

In  the  Arrangement  of  TERRACES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
FLORAL  CORRIDORS,  ROOF  GARDENS  on  uninter- 
esting Lead  Flats.  &c,  formed  with  substantial  PULHAM1TE 
KERB  for  the  FLOWER  BORDERS.  JARDINIERE,  &c, 
in  TERRA-COTTA  or  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  of  various 
colours. 

BALUSTRADES,  VASES,  PEDESTALS,  FIGURES. 
FOUNTAINS,  CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW  BOXES 
in  great  variety,  suitable  for  any  style  of  House. 

Various  Specimens  of  KERB  or  EDGING.  PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT  GRAVEL  PATHING  for  GARDEN,  TER- 
RACE and  other  WALKS  and  FLOORS,  to  be  seen  at  the 
Horticultural  Company's,  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  at  The  Orchard. 
Philip  Lane,  Tottenham  ;  and  at  our  Brixton  Depot  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  above  to  be  seen.  DURABILITY 
GUARANTEED. 

A  Photographic  Book  of  over  2co  Illustrations,  with  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  for  Inspection  on  receipt  of  twelve  stamps. 
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Address — 

PTJLHAM  &  SON,  The  Works,  Broxbourne. 

(Established  in  iSw.) 

PROTHEROE   and   MORRIS,   Horti- 
CULTURAL.  MARKETGARDENand  ESTATE  AUCTIONEERS 

and  Valuers,  3,    New    Broad    Street,  E.G.,    and  at  Leyton- 
stone, E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

BULBS  just  imported,  quality  unsurpassed. 
Named  HYACINTHS,  70  choicest  varieties,  4*.  6d.  per 
dozen  ;  mixed  for  bedding,  2s.  6d.  perdo2en.  Named  TU'  IPS 
from  is.  per  dozen  ;  100  in  30  finest  sorts  cultivated,  91.  Choice 
POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS.  3s  ;  Bedding  NARCISSUS, 
ALBO-PLENA,  INCOMPARABLE,  BtFLORUS,  9*  : 
POSTICUS,  DAFFODILS,  6^.;  SCILLAS,  is:  JON- 
QUILS.u.;  RANUNCULUS,  g.i.—  all  per  dozen.  CROCUS, 
is.  4<£  per  100. 

HENRY,  Dalmon  Cottage.  Hounslow. 

RAPE    VINES.— A     large     collection    of 

best  sorts,  in  pots,  some  in  fruit,  to  be  sold  cheap. 
E.  TURVEY.  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

TRAWBERRIES.  —  Black    Prince,    Cam- 

brian  Prince,  James  Veitch,    Keens'  Seedling,    Myatt's 
Improved,  Rivers'  Eliza,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.     Prices  per 
1000  on  application. 
CONNON  and  REID,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  Aberdeen, 

APAGERIA   ROSEA  SUPERB.— A  very 

large  specimen  on  Sale,  or  EXCHANGE  for  large  pots 
(established)  of  EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA.  Will  cover  over 
100  square  feet,  in  splendid  condition.     Price,  &c,  to 

Messrs.  TURNER  BROS.,  Green  Hill  Nursery,  Allerton, 
Liverpool. 

THORNS. — Strong  and    extra  strong,  clean 
and  well-rooted.     Samples  and  price  on  application  to 
JOS.    TREMBLE    and    SON,    Nurserymen,    Victoria  and 
Castle  Nurseries,  Penrith. 

URICULAS,     CARNATIONS,    and 

PICOTEES. 

LIST  now  ready.     Address 

GEORGE  RUDD,  Undercliffe,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

INE  CAMELLIAS,  2  to  2I  feet  high,  well 

set  for  blooming  early,  30J.  per  dozen. 
W.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  near  Kidderminster. 
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Special  Cheap  Offer. 

ISAAC    MATTHEWS   AND    SON    are   pie- 
pared   to    make  special    offer  to    the    Trade   and    Large 
Buyers.     Samples  and  price  list  on  application  : — 
ASH,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 

,,     Mountain,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet,  7  to  8  feet, 
8  to  9  feet. 
OAK,  English,  1%  to  a  feet. 

POPLAR.  Black  Italian,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  s  to  6  feet, 
SYCAMORES,  a  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet. 
CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  9  to  10  feet,  10  10  12  feet. 
ELDER.  Golden,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet. 
THORN  QUICK,  strong,  2-yr. ,  3-yr.,  4-yr.  strong. 
HOLLIES.    Hodgins,    maderensis.    Bay-leaf,    Golden    Queen, 
Silver  Queen,  Old  Silver,  myrtifolia,  ovata,  Shephardii, 
common  Green,  in  all  sizes. 
LAURELS.  Common,  12  to  18  inches   1%  to  2  feet,  2  to  2% 

feet,  fine. 
CUPRESSUS.  in  variety,  from  1%  to  7  feet. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  1  foot.  \]4,  and  2  feet,  bushy. 
YEWS,  English.  '8  to  24  inches,  2  feet.  2%  feet,  a%  to  3  Icet. 
AZALEA  Pontica,  1  U  to  2  feet.  4  to  6  inches. 
RHODOD£NDR°NS.  Hybrid  and  Pontica.  3  194  inches,  4  to 
6  inches,  *>  t0  9  inches,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 
15  to  18  inches,    1%   to  a  feet,  2  feet;   ditto,  choice 
named  sorts,  bushy,  in  100  varieties. 
,,    CUNNINGHAM'S  WHITE.  9  to  12  inches,   12  to  15 

inches,  15  to  t8  inches. 
„    CAUCAS1CUM  P1CTUM,  otoi2  inches,  12  to  is  inches, 
iS  to  18  inches. 
PANSIES,  in  100  varieties. 
IVY,  Irish,  2-yr.,  3-yr.,  4-yr.,  strong. 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
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Catalogues  for  the  Season. 
(CHARLES   TURNER'S  Descriptive  LISTS 

V>*       of  the  following  can  be  had  free  on  application  : — 
DUTCH  and  OTHER  BULBS, 
CARNATIONS.  PICOTEES,  and  PINKS, 
STRAWBERRIES.  &C. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

To  the  Trade. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  will  be  pleased  to  give 
•  special  quotations  for  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
VEGETABLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  they  have 
Brawn  this  season.      The   quality  will  he  very  line,  the  Seeds 

een  harvested  in  Tine  condition.   They  nave  been  grown 

from  the  finest  selected  stocks.  The  prices  will  Da  found  very  low. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment.  Wisbech. 

10.000  Ferns.    "  10,000 

TWELVE  best  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
FERNS,  including  Pteris  in  variety,  Lomaria  gibba, 
Adiantums.  .\c. ,  .jr.  per  do2en,  30J.  per  100.  Strong  plants  by 
post  or  in  pots.  An  enormous  Slock  of  these,  as  also  in  larger 
sires.    See  CATALOGUE. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton.  Esses. 

EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS" in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  Bowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  \is.  to  24.1.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchant-;,  Worcester. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

JOHN  LAING  and  C  O.'S 
Gold  Medal  Collection  is  uniivalled.  100,000  now  in  cul- 
tivation are  producing  a  magnificent  floral  display.  Orders 
executed  with  blooming  plants. 

Prices,  i2$.  to  60J.  per  dozen. 
CA  I'ALOGUES  on  application.     Address 

JOHN'  LAING  and  CO.  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

NEW  ROSES  of  1SS2,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  30J.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  36?.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

"DOSES  of  1SS1,  of  above-named  classes,  i8i\ 

-*-V  to  »4J.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

(CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 

V>  Tea,  Noisette.  China,  and  Bourbon,  18$.  to  24$.  per  dozen, 
stroDg  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

EH     PYN AERT     VAN      GEERT, 

Nurseryman,    Ghent,    Belgium,  has   the  following   to 

offer,  in  fine  condition : — 

ARALIAS    (striped),     ARAUCARIAS.     ASPIDISTRAS 

(striped).  AZALEAS,  BEGONIAS,  CAMELLIAS.  CLIVI AS, 

MAS.    LATANIAS,    PHCENIX,    PHORMIUMS, 

RHODODENDRONS,  SPIR/EAS,  &c. 

Price  LIST  post-free  on  application. 

5000  Cylamen  persicum  5000 

\  LL  from  the  finest  procurable  strains,  good 

^*-  pl.ints  by  post,  2r.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  larger,  in  pots,  3J.  6d. 
and  5*.  per  dozen  ;  extra  large,  tor.  per  dozen.  Now  is  the 
urn-  id  pot  these  on  to  make  grand  stuff  for  flowering  the 
coming  season. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery.  Upton,  Essex. 

Bulbs— Bulbs— Bulbs. 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  -  Growers, 
Li-?e,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  Orders 
for  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  very  strong  clumps  and  crowns  ; 
SPIR^A  JAPONICA  and  PALMATA,  L1LIUMS, 
GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENSIS,  and  others.  They  keep 
also  fine  samples  in  stock  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUS.  &c. 

CATALOGUES  maybe  had  free  on  application.    No  Auction 
Sites  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
t3T  Please  observe  name  and  address. 

"DEAUTIFUL     WINTER    and    SPRING 

J— '  FLOWERS. — All  who  wish  to  see  their  conservatories 
and  flower  gardens  gay  with  beautiful  flowers  in  winter  and 
spring,  should  apply  to  the  subscribers,  who  make  a  speciality 
of  the  flower-root  branch  of  their  business,  and  supply  complete 
collections  of  choice  flower  roots  at  low  prices,  delivered  free. 
Orders  should  be  sent  in  early  to  secure  finest  bulbs. 
Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  on  application. 
LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
Carlisle. 

Special  Cheap  Offer  of  Amaryllis. 
TMCKSON,    BROWN    and    TAIT,   Seed 

-L/  Merchants,  Manchester,  can  offer  500  large  flowering 
Bulbs  of  Amaryllis  aulica.  at  305.  per  dozen,  ^ro  per  100.  Also 
500  Choice  Hybrids,  all  flowering  bulbs,  30J.  per  dozen,  £10 
per  100.  These  bulbs  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  pur- 
chasers. The  bulbs  are  really  fine,  and  not  to  be  met  with  at 
prices  named. 
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HPO  BE  SOLD,  CHEAP.  — 100  ORCHIDS 

-'-invar.,  also  four  specimen  CROTONS.  and  three  large 
PALMS  :  to  be  sold  in  one  lot,  cr  separate.  No  reasonable 
offer  refused,  as  room  is  required.  Apply  for  all  particulars  as 
to  variety  and  price,  to 

HENRY  NOBLE,  Paradise  Nursery,  Boston  Spa,  Tadcaster, 
1  orkshire. 

AFRICAN      TUBEROSES. 

Splendid  sample  just  arrived. 
HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


A     CHEAP     OFFER    of    iooo    well-grown 
.-^f-    BOUVARDIAS,  in  48-size  pots,  well  set  with  Bloom, 
including    The    Bride.    Bridal    Wreath,    Elegans.    longiflora, 
nammea,  VreelaDdn,  &c  ,  12J.  per  dozen,  Cs  per  rc6. 
P.  J.  PERRY,  The  Nurseries.  Banbury. 

Gardenia  intermedia. 
pLEAN    HEALTHY    PLANTS,    in    5-inch 

Vy     pots,  to  flower  this  winter,  as.  each.  i8j.  per  dozen  ;  nice 
plants  in  6o's,  gd.  each.  6s.  per  dozen.    A  few  large  plants,  about 
4  feet,  which  will  be  full  of  flowers  this  winter;  price  on  applica- 
tion.    CATALOGUE  free.  V  HF 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 


B      U      L      B      S. 

Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

SPECIMEN  TESTIMONIAL  (UNSOLICITED)  :- 
" March  io,  1882.— Crocus,  &c  ,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
planted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  line  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  wry  fine  and  much 
praised,  having  spikes  of  bloom  finches  in  length  and  so  close 
that  they  appeared  to  be  solid.  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom." 

RICHARD    SMITH   &    CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 

DENDROBIUM       F0RM0SUM 
GIGANTEUM. 


HEATH    &     SON 

Beg  to  announce  that  the  Plants  of  the  above 
imported  by  them  are  now  flowering  with  from 
3  to  9  flowers  on  a  growth  of  extraordinary  size 
and  colouring. 

They  will  be  pleased  lo  send  sample  blooms 
to  any  address. 


HEATH      &     SON, 

EXOTIC    NURSERIES,    CHELTENHAM. 

DANIELS'    CHOICE  <m?, 

FLOWER   ROOTS. 

Our    GUINEA     BOX   of  cltoice 
Hardy    Flozuer  Roots  for  Out- 
door  Planting 
Contains  the  following  liberal  assort- 
ment,   all   in  sound   picked    Bulbs, 
with    full    instructions    for  cultiva- 
tion  (case,    packing,   and    carriage 
free  to  any  railway  station  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales) : — 
25  HYACINTHS,  choice,  mixed 
200  CROCUS,  in  fine  variety 
12  TULIPS,  Rex  rubrorum 
12  TULIPS,  La  Reine 
12  TULIPS,  double,  mixed 
12  TULIPS,  single,  mixed 
12  TULIPS.  Parrot,  mixed 
25  ANEMONES,  double,  mixed 
12  ANEMONES,  double,  Scarlet 
25  ANEMONES,  single,  mixed 
12  POLYANTHUS       NARCIS- 
SUS, mixed 
12  Double  White  NARCISSUS 
12  Pheasant's-eye  NARCISSUS 
6CAMPERNELLE      JON- 
QUILS 
25  RANUNCULI,  scarlet  Turban 
25  RANUNCULI,  mixed  Turban 
50  SNOWDROPS 
50  WINTER  ACONITES 
12  SPANISH  IRIS 
6  TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA 
2  LILIES 

559  Roots  in  alt.  Double  quantity, 
40T. ;  half  do.,  12s.  6d. 
Other  Collections  /or  Greenhouse  and  Consei  vatory,  Ivlndow- 

boxes,  c*°c,  12s.  6d.,  2ir.,  425.,  63s.,  and  84*. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application. 

DANIELS  BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 

GLADIOLUS. 

Very  great  care  having  been  taken  in  elimi- 
nating what,  till  comparatively  lately,  was  con- 
sidered good  in  this  most  beautiful  class,  a 
perusal  by  all  interested  is  invited  of  the  SELECT 
List  contained  in  our  BULB  CATALOGUE. 


RICHARD     SMITH    &    CO., 

SEED      MERCHANTS     AND     NURSERYMEN, 
WOECESETER. 

CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES 

(Established  1785). 
NOW       READY, 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  of 
ROSES 

For  Autumn  1882  and  Spring  1883. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY    STOCK. 

ewingTI  co, 

EATON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz., 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

to  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


In  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSES;  FRUIT  TREES,  Bushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOPSIS 
VEITCHII,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  &c. 

N.B.  Cut  Roses,  &c,  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  cart- 
fully  packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  packing. 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  with  the  order,  the 
amount  lor  package  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  a/ter  despatch 
of  goods. 

N.B.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWING 
and  CO.,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich.  Cheques  crossed  GURNEY 
and  CO.,  Norwich. 

Trade   Terms   on   application. 

~E     W  C     U     R     R     A     N     T, 

BLACK    CHAMPION. 
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TAMES     CARTER     and     CO.     are    now 

O      booking  orders  for  this  the   best    BLACK   CURRANT 
in  the  World. 

It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  Committee,  and  greatly  admired  by  all  who 
saw  the  Fruit  Exhibition  last  year.      Stock  limited. 

Price,  each.  $s.  ;  per  dozen,  55s.  :  so  long  as  unsold. 
The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C 

Special  Trade  Offer. 

CALCEOLARIA         SEED.  —  Magnificent 
strain,  saved  under  our  own  supervision 
ALEX.  DICKSON  AND  SONS,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
&c,  Belfast 

Special  Offer. 

STUART  AND  MEIN  are  prepared  to  make 
special   cheap  offer  of  the  following    to   the  Trade  and 
Large  Euyers.     Samples  on  application  : — 
ALDER.  6,  8,  to,  and  12  feet. 
ASH,  Common,  2  to  5  feet. 

,.    Mountain,  4  to  9  feet,  transplanted. 
BEECH,  Common,  2  to  3  feet. 
BIRCH,  4  to  6  feet. 
BROOM,  Common,  2  10  4  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  2  to  3  feet. 

,,     ,,     6,  8,  10,  and  12  feet,  fine  clean  stems. 
ELDER,  Common,  1^  to  3j£  feet. 
HAZEL,  3  to  6  feet. 
LARCH.  iK,  2K  to  5  feet. 

,,     "ilA  t0  4%  feet,  transplanted  1882. 
MAPLE,  English,  4  to  6  feet. 

,,     Norway,  10  to  14  feet,  fine  clean  stems. 
OAK,  English,  1  to  1%  foot. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  1,  2,  3,  to  6  feet,  transplanted,  fine. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  2-yr.  a-yr. 

,,     1%  to  3  feet. 
POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  3,  5,  10,  to  14  feet. 
SYCAMORE,  1.  3.  s.  to  9  feet. 
MAHONIA  AQUIFOLIA,  tH  to  2  feet, 
BERBERIS  VULGARIS,  2  to  3  feet. 
BOX,  Tree,  9  to  12  inches. 
COTONEASTER  SIMMONDSII,  1  to  3  feet. 
PRIVET,  Common,  z%  to  3  feet. 
YEW,  Common,  1  to  3  feet. 
SPIRAEA  CONFUSA  (fine  for  forcing,  pure  white). 

„  FORTUNEI  ROSEA,  NOBLEANA,  THUNBERG- 
DEUTZIA  of  sorts.  [IANA. 

SYRINGA,  Common. 

„     White. 
VIRGINIAN  CREEPER. 
CLEMATIS  FLAMMULA. 
THUIA  ERICOIDES.  9.  12,  to  24  inches. 
HYPERICUM  CALYCINUM. 
ESCALLONIA  MACRANTHA. 

Fruit  Trees. 

APPLES,  on  Paradise  and  Crab  Stocks,  Pyramid,  Bush,  and 
trained  trees,  in  all  the  leading  hardy  and  free-bearing 
varieties,  very  fine. 

PLUMS,  ditto. 

CHERRIES,  ditto. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  Nurseries,  Kel;o,  N.  B. 

Retlnosporaa 

SAMUEL   and   JAMES   SMITH,    Tansley 
Nurseries,  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  can  supply  excel- 
lent plants,  as  under  : —  Per    Per   Per 

1)0/      IOO    IOOO 
!.d,S.d.        J. 

26  15  o  120 

30200  150 
7  o  j  50  o 

10  085  o  .. 

12  0900  . . 

3  o  18  o  150 

5  o  35  o  250 

75  o  .. 


RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  6  to  9  inches. . 

„     ,,     9  to  12  inches 

,,     „     12  to  iS  inches 

,1     ,,     18  to  24  inches 

,,     ,,     24  to  30  inches 

,,     ,,     AUREA,  4  to  6  inches 

,,     ,,     „     6  to  9  inches 

•  ■     11     m     9  to  12  inches.. 

,,     „     ,,     12  to  18  inches  

,,     ,,     ,,     18  to  24  inches 

„     FILIFERA.  12  to  15  inches 

,,  ,,  18  to  24  inches 
DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  9  to  12  inches 

,,  ,,  12  to  18  inches 
PERNETTYA  MUCRONATA,  6  to  9  inches 


I  60400 
12  o  90  o 

I  . .     10  o 
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The  New  Rates  for  Carriage  of  Small  ParcelB. 

BULBS     of   ALL    DESCRIPTIONS    and 
PLANTS  in  great  variety  delivered  free  at  your  nearest 
Railway  Station,  at  the  following  Prices,  for  cask  with  order 
only.     New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  for  autumn,  1882,  post- 
free.    All  the  goods  of  the  best  quality. 
Bulbs  for  Pots. 
12  fine  HYACINTHS  for  pots,  to  name,  distinct.  6s. ;  50,  24J. 
12  extra  fine  HYACINTHS  for  pots,  to  name,  distinct,  9J.  ;  50, 
351.     12  early  single  White  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  3*.  6d.  ; 
ico,  24*.    50  TULIPS  for  pots,  to  name,  as.  6d.  ;  100,  $s.  6d. 
Bulbs  for  Bedding. 
HYACINTHS,  Red,  White,  or  Blue,  separate,  50.  iri.  6d.  ; 
iro,  22J.     TULIPS,  to  name,  colours  separate,  50,  3J.  6d.  :  too, 
6s.  6d.     CROCUS,   to  name,  colours  separate.  100,  y.     NAR- 
CISSUS of  sorts,  to  name,  100,  6s.  6d.     SNOWDROPS,  double 
or  single,  too.  3*.    All  other  Bulbs  delivered  free  at  equally  low 
prices.     For  list,  see  new  Catalogue. 

Spring  Flowering  Plants. 
Strong    young    plants    for    present    planting    of    WALL- 
FLOWERS,     SWEET      WILLIAMS.      CANTERBURY 
BELLS,     MYOSOTIS,     POLYANTHUS.    Single    PRIM- 
ROSES of  fine  colours,  DAISIES,  ARABIS,  AUBRIETIAS, 
DACTYLIS,  delivered  free  at  51.  per  100.     Bedding  PANSIES 
and  VIOLAS  to  name,  distinct  colours,  free  at  ior.  per  too. 
HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,    rz  distinct    sorts,   free  at  as.: 
50  varieties,  15s. ;  too  plants  in  too  sorts,  free  at  281. 
Our  selection.    CATALOGUES  post-free. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Alttiucham, 
Cheshire. _ 

WANTED,  to  SUPPLY,   iooo  ROSES  — 
900    of   them  strong-grown    Common  sorts,   in   Red, 
White,   and    Blush ;     too    Named    sorts,    five    to    ten   each. 
CLEMATIS,  IVY,.  VIRGINIA  CREEPERS. 
GEO.  WILSON,  Kilmeny,  Hawick. 

EDO  NULLI   POMPONS.— Good  stuff— 

well  set  with  buds.     Large  6o's.  25.  6d.  per  doz.,  16s.  per 
ico.     Do.,  48*5.  3J.  6d.  per  doz.,  25s.  per  100. 

GREEN  EUONYMUS,  161.  to  501.  per  100. 
WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney,  E. 

VIOLETS.— Double  Russian,  full  of  Flower- 
buds,  very  strong  compact  plants,  fine  for  potting.  Single 
do.,  The  Czar,  also  full  of  flower-buds,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  i6j. 
per  100.     Carriage  paid. 

HENRY  GODFREY,  Nurseryman,  Stourbridge. 

NEMONE    JAPONICA    ALBA.— io,ooo 

extra  strong  plants,    splendid   stuff,   all    flowered    this 
season,  as,  6d.  per  doz.,  16s.  per  ioo,  carriage  paid. 

HENRY  GODFREY,  Nurseryman,  Stourbridge. 

Earliest  Roman  Hyacinths,  Single  White. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  NURSERY- 
•  men,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland, 
have  yet  a  superior  stock  of  this  very  scarce  article,  in  three 
sizes— a,  a}/*  inches  in  circumference  ;  b,  $%  to  a,Y\  inches  ;  f,  4 
to  <(#  inches. 

Prices  on  application.     Please  quote  quantity  wanted. 

To  Planters. 

JAMES    BIRD   offers   the    undermentioned 
Forest  stuff,  price  on  application  : — 
LARCH  FIR,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  s  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  iM  to  1  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  \%  to  2 feet,  1  to  3 feet,  3t04feet,  and  4 to 5 feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  1%  to  2  feet. 
HAZEL,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 

The  Nurseries,  Downham. 

Autumn  List. 
JOHN    LAING    and    CO.'S    New  CATA- 

*J  LOGUE  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c  ;  also 
Revised  LIST  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  has  been  issued  to  all 
Customers.  Copies  gratis  on  application.  Goods  all  first 
quality  at  moderate  rates.    Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill.  S.E. 

BELGIAN  STOCKofFORCING  PLANTS 
of  the  Ornamental  Plant  Nursery  of  Ghent. 
AZALEA   INDICA  and  MOLLIS   with   buds,    CAMEL- 
LIAS with  buds,  DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,   HELLEBORUS 
NIGRA,      SPIR/EA    JAPONICA    and    PALMATA,     &c. 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application.      Send  Orders  directly  to 
JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

HOOPER'S     CATALOGUE    of     BULBS 
contains  a  superb 
COLOURED  PLATE  of  CAL1FORNIAN  LILIES, 
faithfully    represented. 
The    Catalogue   will   be   forwarded   for   4  stamps,     and   the 
\d.  returned  in  the  first  purchase  of  bulbs. 

Splendid  Collection  of  all  kinds  of  DUTCH,  FRENCH, 
CAPE,  JAPANESE  and  AMERICAN  BULBS,  at  exceedingly 
Itnu  prices. 

Delivery  carriage  free  over  20J.  value. 

Single  Dahlias. 

HOOPER  and  CO.  invite  inspection  of  their 
beautiful  collection  of  these,  now  in  full  bloom  at  their 
Nurseries,    adjoining     Twickenham    Station,     South- Western 
Railway. 
Also  specially  fine  collection  of  PENTSTEMONS. 
HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W  C. 

NEW  GOLDEN  BEDDING  PANSY, 
KING  OF  YELLOWS  —  the  largest,  freest,  and 
brightest  of  all  golden-yellow  Pansies  ;  strong  plants,  is.  each, 
95.  per  dozen. 

PANbY  THOS.  GRANGER,  rich  glowing  Crimson,  $s.  per 
dozen. 
PANSY  SUNBURST,  fine  Red,  16s.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 

Fine  collection  of  all  leading  sorts. 
RODGER,    McCLELLAND   and  CO.,   Nurserymen,  &c. 
Newry. 


D 
D 


UTCH   BULBS. 


IRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 


ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON,  Nurserymen, 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 
Before  ordering  Dutch  Bulbs,  read   ANT.  ROOZEN  and 
SON'S  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  which  their  Agents,  Messrs. 
MERTENS  and  CO.,    5,    Billiter  Square,    London,  E.C., 
will  forward  post-free  on  application. 


AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

EDINBURGH, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention    of   intending   Planters  to   their   large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST    TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and   SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,    ROSES,  4c, 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 

NEW    POTATOS    FOR    CHRISTMAS 

May  be  had  without  dijficidty  by  planting,  any  time  before 
October  20,   in  pots  or  frames, 
THE 


EARLIEST  of  all  POTATOS,  iSSjffg 


"  SHARPE'S    VICTOR." 

Sharpe's  Victor  is  a  seedling  raised  from  the  Alma 
Kidney  and  the  old  early  short-top  round  Potato.  It  is 
earlier  than  any  present  variety,  and  having  a  very  short 
top  is  especially  suitable  for  frame  cultivation  ;  its  pre- 
cocity is  such  that  it  has  been  fit  for  the  table  in  nine 
weeks  from  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  raiser  assures 
us  that  at  this  date,  October  17,  he  is  now  growing  his 
fifth  successive  crop  this  year,  the  first  being  lifted  in 
January.  Thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing1  new 
Potatos  for  the  Table  every  day  in  the  year. 
Victor  is  a  flattened  roundish  oval  in  shape,  with  a 
beautiful  clear  skin  and  extremely  shallow  eyes,  being 
one  of  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the  heaviest  cropper  of 
any  variety  adapted  for  Frame-work,  or  for  a  first  early 
crop  outdoors.  It  is  dry  and  mealy  when  cooked,  and 
the  flavour  and  quality  of  the  flesh  are  superior  to  nearly 
every  other  variety  at  present  in  use. 

Retail  Price,  Is.  per  pound. 

The  Slock  being  very  limited,  early  Orders  are  solicited 
to  prevent  disappointment. 


CHARLES     SHARPE    &    CO.,      SLEAFORD. 


TO  AUTUMN    PLANTERS. 

The  Subscribers  invite  Inspection  of  their  Stock  of 

FOREST  and  ORNAMENTAL   TREES, 

SHRUBS,      ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  &c, 

WHICH    IS   ONE   OF    THE   MOST   COMPLETE    IN    EUROPE, 

HARDY,  HEALTHY,  and  WELL  ROOTED. 

Samples   and    Prices   sent    free   on   application,   and    Special    Freights 
furnished  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.    Catalogues  free  by  Post. 


LITTLE    &    BALLANTYNE, 

NURSERYMEN     and     SEEDSMEN     to     THE     QUEEN, 
CARLISLE.-Established  1812. 
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Ferns   a   Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  ot 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 


SPECIAL    OFFER    OF    FERNS. 

Having   a  splendid  stock,    we  offer   ioo  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 

in  50  species  and  varieties,   for  42J.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 

I   3$s.  ;  50  in  25  varieties,  au.  ;  25  for  ioj.  €>d.  ;  12  for  4s. 

or  6j. 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  application. 

W.   and  J.    BIRKENHEAD,  Fern   Nursery,  Sale, 

near  Manchester. 


NEW   SEEDS  for  AUTUMN   SOWING. 


TRIFOLIUM    INCARNATUM,     WINTER    RAPE, 

RYE,    FIELD    MUSTARD,    WINTER    TARES, 

ITALIAN  RYE-6RA83,  PERMANENT  PASTURE  GRASSES,  Ac. 

Samples  and  Quotations  on  application. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  &  NURSERY  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

106,    SOUTHWARK    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E. 

CHRISTY'S  GRAPE  BOXES. 


Mr.  WM.  CHA1LIS,  Bourne- 
mouth, August  28 

"  The  four  Grape  Boxes  arrived 
safely,  and  give  every  satisfaction. 
I  consider  them  particularly  useful, 
simple,  and  cheap." 


Mr,  J.  POPE,  The  Gardens, 

Holmwood   Park,    Tunbrldge 

Wells,  September  23. 

"  The  Grape  Boxes  are  in  prin- 
ciple the  best  thing  I  ever  saw  for 
sending  Grapes  by  Rail." 


With  eight  divisions  (all  removable)  and  holes  in  front,  so  that  each  bunch  can  be  tied  by 
the  stalk  and  cannot  possibly  damage.  The  string  holes  fastening  box  can  be  sealed,  thus 
defying  pilfering.  Price,  4J.,  +?.  6d.,  and  5s.  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  divisions,  which  are 
respectively  4,  5  and  6  inches  square  by  10  inches  long. 

PEACH     BOXES,    on  same  principle,  \od.,  is.,  and  2s.  each. 


THOS,  CHRISTY  k  CO.,  155,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THURSDAY    NEXT. 


CATTLEYA      AUREA. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from  Mr.  F.  Sander 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C., 
on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  October  5,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely, 

A  Grand  Importation  of  CATTLEYA  AUREA,  in  superb  condition. 

Many  of  them  in  splendid  masses.     The  plants  have  plump  eyes  and  healthy  leaves. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM   VEXILLARIUM,  the  new   MASDEVALLIA 

ERYTHROCrLETE,     ONCIDIUM      CRISPUM,      TRICHOCENTRUM      ALBO      PUR- 

PUREUM,    UROPEDIUM    LINDENI,    ODONTOGLOSSUM    LUTEO    PURPUREUM, 

SCEPTRUM,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Forcing  Pinks. 

SIX  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation — Anne 
Roleyn,  Mrs.  Moore.  Mrs.  Pettifer,  Newmarket,  Ascot, 
Fimbriata  alba— by  post,  or  in  6o-pots.  41.  per  dozen.  Mrs. 
Linkins,  the  grand  new  white  variety,  gd.  each,  6s.  per  dozen. 
These  flowers  are  invaluable  (or  button-holes,  and  can  be 
bloomed  early  in  any  cool  house  or  frame.  CATALOGUES  free. 
W.  M.  CROWE.  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

CAULIFLOWER,    BRUSSELS    SPROUT 
PLANTS. 
VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT,  3r.  6d.  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  31.  per  .000. 

Packages  3d.  per  1000  extra.    Order  of 
R.  BATH,  Crayford  ;  or  J.  BATH,  34,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes.  3J.  6d.  to  sr. 
each  ;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  js.6d.  to  ior.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
AND  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 


H 


AUCTION   ROOMS    AND  OFFICES,  38,   KING   STREET,    COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


TEN        THOUSAND        ROSES 
IN    POTS. 
On  own  roots  and  Seedling  Briers. 
TEA,    NOISETTE,    CHINA,    and    HYBRID    TEAS,  a 
select  LIST  of  the  leading  varieties. 

5-inch  pots  (ist  selection),  fine,  bushy,  ij^.  2  t0  "**A  '80t- 
5-inch  pots  (2d  selection),  fine,  bushy,  1,  1%  to  2  feet. 
7-inch  pots,  suitable  for  forcing. 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  5  to  7  inch  pots,  4,  5,  6  to  8  feet. 

Second  to  none  in  quality. 
GEO.  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

Carnations. 
E  AT  H   AND   SON    are  now  prepared 

to  send  out  the  following  :— 
BRIDE,  30*.  per  100. 
PRINCE  of  ORANGE,  401.  per  100. 
MISS  JOLIFFE,  for  winter  flowering,  fine  stuff  for 

immediate  potting,  501.  per  100. 
WHITE  SWAN,  do.,  501.  per  100. 
Also  a  grand  stock  of  TREE  CARNATIONS. 
HEATH  and  SON, 
Exotic     Nurseries,      Cheltenham. 

OHN    SCOTT,   The   Royal   Nurseries, 

Merriott,  Somerset,  offers  : — 

PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
This  noble  Pine  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  hardiest  of  the 
Fir  tribe.  On  the  Crimean  and  other  mountains  it  attains  a 
height  of  100  to  150  feet,  clothed  with  lovely  dense  green 
branches  to  the  ground.  J.  S.  offers  the  following  sizes  : — 500, 
18  inches  high  by  18  inches  in  diameter,  at  ^5  per  100 ;  500, 
2%  feet  by  2%  feet,  at  £\o  per  100  :  300,  3  feet  by  3  feet,  at  £15 
per  100 ;  400,  4  feet  by  4  feet,  at  £35  per  100 :  and  a  few  fine 
specimens,  8  feet  high  by  6  feet.  All  the  above  are  densely 
feathered  to  the  ground. 

J.  S.  also  offers  BIOTA  SIEBOLDII,  6feet  high  by  8feet ;  and 
fine  healthy  collections  of  all  the  best  EVERGREENS,  from 
\%  foot  to  2,  2%,  3,  3&  and  4  to  8  and  12  feet,  all  transplanted 
during  the  last  six  months,  at  -lis.  to  40J.  per  dozen.  DECI DU- 
OUSand  FOREST  TREES  by  the  1000,  and  FRUIT  TREES 
in  large  numbers  at  low  prices.     For  sorts  see  Scott's  Orchardist. 

STRAWBERRIES, 
The  best  sorts  for  Fruiting  next  year. 
V.  H.  DE  THURY,  )  Strong    plants,    all  well  rooted, 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,    V    from  small  pots,  41.    per  100, 
PRESIDENT,  \     35'-  P«  1000. 

Also  strong  plants  of  the  above,  from  open  ground,  ar. 
per  ioo,  i8r.  per  1000.  Package  free.  Extra  plants  for 
carriage.     Cash  from  unknown  correspondents. 

H.  J.  HARDY,  F.R.H.S.,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds, 
Bures,  Suffolk. 

ABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  LETTUCE 

PLANTS,  &c,  Autumn  sown,  best  varieties,  in  any 
quantities.  LIST,  and  printed  copy  of  many  recent  (1882) 
testimonials,  on  application.  Prices  moderate,  no  charge  for 
packages— EDWARD  LEIGH,  Dunsfold,  near  Godalming. 

RIEMSCHNEIDER,   Brandenburg-on- 

•  Havel,  Germany,  has  to  offer,  SPIRj<EA  JAPONICA. 
extra  strong  clumps,  15J.  per  100  ;  CHRISTMAS  ROSES, 
extra  strong,  80J.  per  1000 ;  DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  i8r. 
per  ioo;  DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  very  strong,  18s.  per  100; 
ASPARAGUS  plants.  3-years  old  ;  ERFURT  GIANT,  161. 
per  1000 ;  Crab  Seedling  PEARS,  APPLES,  PLUMS, 
CHERRIES,  extra  strong  and  good,  14J.  per  1000.  All  orders 
should  be  addressed  to 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SONS,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
London,  E.C. 

Cabbage  Plants. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS!  — 

Extra  strong  Autumn-sown  plants,  in  any  quantities,  well 
rooted  and  free  from  club,  of  Early  Enfield  Market,  Battersea, 
Nonpareil,  and  Robinson's  Champion  Drumhead  Cabbage,  at 
31.  per  icoo,  delivered  on  Rail ;  cash  or  reference  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

W.  VIRGO.  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

Immense  Sale  of 

VIOLAS,  PANSIES,  PERENNIALS, 
ROCK  and  ALPINE  PLANTS,  at  one  uniform  price. 
is.  per  dozen  —  separately  transplanted,  not  weakly  rooted 
offshoots — our  land  being  sold  to  the  L.  &  N.  W,  Railway  Co. 
Hampers  and  packing  gratis.  CATALOGUES  free.  Our 
collection  is  admitted  to  be  the  largest  and  choicest  collection 
ever  brought  together. 

JOHN  PIRIE  AND  CO.  Stetchford,  Birmingham. 

Rosea  and  Primulas  by  the  100  and  1000. 

EDWIN  HILLIER  offers  Dwarf  HP. 
ROSES,  fine  bushy  plants,  and  best  varieties  :  also  an 
extensive  collection  of  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  in  pots,  mostly  on 
the  Seedling  Brier.  CATALOGUES  with  cash  prices  to  be  had. 
DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS,  fine  stuff,  in  48-pots  ; 
and  his  New  Double  "ANNIE  HILLIER,"  First-class 
Certificate.  Strong  plants  in  ja-pots  now  ready. 
The  Nurseries,  Winchester. 

MPELOPSIS     VEITCHII.— Upwards   of 

10,000  of  the  above,  extra  fine  Plants  ;    also  fine  stock 
of  AMPELOPSIS    SEMPERV1RENS.     Are  now  receiving 
orders   for     STANDARD    and    DWARF    ROSES,     which 
are  unusually  fine  this  season.    Prices  on  application  to 
W.  B.  ROWE  (Limited),  Barbourne  Nurseries,  Worcester. 
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REGISTERED       DESIGNS. 


'The  Chatsworth." 


"  The  Balmoral." 

The  above  are  drawn  from  Photographs  of  Conservatories 
erected  upon  their 

SHUTTER-BAR  SYSTEM  of  GLAZING 


ARTHUR  DASHWQOD  &  GO. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 
HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS. 

who,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  erection  of 
the  extensive  series  of  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS  in  the  beautiful  Grounds  of 
Forest  Lodge,  have  great  satisfaction  in  print- 
ing the  following  letter  received  from  J. 
FREEMAN,  Esq.  :— 

"  FOREST  LODGE,  FARNBOROUGH,  HANTS, 
"  August  1,  1882. 

"  Dear  Sirs, 

"  Now  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  completion  of  my  Greenhouses  built 
by  you,  to  make  me  appreciate  your  System  of 
Glazing,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  whole  work  done  ; 
and,  to  show  how  strong  the  buildings  are,  they 
resisted  the  severe  gales  we  had  last  autumn 
and  this  spring.  The  Houses,  which  consist  of 
of  over  thirty-four  thousand  (34,000)  square 
feet  of  glass,  did  not  have  a  single  pane  broken 
during  the  gale  of  October  14,  1881.  The 
Heating  has  been  well  carried  out,  and  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction  in  its  working,  which 
consists  of  1 1  mile  of  4-inch  piping.  The 
Pulsometer  you  have  erected  works  also  well ; 
in  fact  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  large  outlay 
I  have  made,  and  shall  be  glad  to  testify  to 
your  good  workmanship  to  anybody  who  may 
be  desirous  of  giving  you  an  order.  You  are 
also  at  liberty  to  use  the  above. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"J.  FREEMAN. 

"  Messrs.  ARTHUR  DASHWOOD  &  CO., 
"  76,  Marie  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application  for 
Small  or  Large  Greenhouses. 


The  Sycamore  Horticultural  Works, 

WIMBLEDON, 

Adjoining  the  All  England  Croquet  Grounds. 
London   Office -75,    MARK    LANE,    E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE, 


SPECIAL    OFFER. 


ISAAC  DAVIES  &  SON 

Beg  to  offer  the  following,  which  are  well-grown 
extra-transplanted  stuff,  and  in  fine  condition 
for  safe  removal  : — 

RHODODENDRONS,  hybrid  seedlings,  with  colour  labelled 
on  each  plant,  fine  bushes,  2%  to  2lA  *e^t  high,  two- 
thirds  with  buds,  24s.  to  30J.  per  dozen. 

,,  mixed  hybrids,  selected  from  various  strains  to  give 
variety  of  colour,  bushy  plants,  2  to  3  feet  high,  more 
than  one-half  well  budded,  185.  per  dozen,  ,£6  ior. 
per  100. 

„  ROSEUM  SUPERBUM,  covered  with  buds,  2%  to  3 
feet  high,  bushy,  15s.  per  dozen  ;  2  feet  high,  one  halt 
with  buds,  gs.  per  dozen. 

„  CAUCASICUM  ALBUM  (hardiest  of  all  Rhododen- 
drons), dwarf  bushes,  2  to  2%  feet  across,  a  portion 
with  buds,  24^.  per  dozen  ;  smaller  size,  1  foot  across,  a 
portion  with  buds,  6s.  per  dozen. 

,,  named,  fine  bushes,  2  to  2%  feet  high,  of  the  six  following 
varieties  : — JohnWaterer,  Mrs.  JohnWaterer.Brayanum, 
Concessum,  Bylsianum,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  a 
portion  with  buds,  24s.  per  dozen. 

,,  Seedlings,  from  the  best  scarlet  and  other  varieties,  each 
colour  kept  distinct  ;  good,  bushy,  transplanted  stuff, 
12  to  15  inches  high,  35*.  per  100 ;  mixed  Seedlings, 
12  to  15  inches  high,  305.  per  100.  These  are  nice 
bushy  plants. 

„  FERRUGINEUM  and  HIRSUTUM,  good  broad 
bushes,  6s.  per  dozen. 

AZALEA  MOLLIS.  Seedlings,  3-yr.,  from  two  of  the  best 
varieties,  each  colour  kept  distinct,  tos.  per  100,  £4  10s. 
per  1000.     Samples  on  application. 

AZALEA  PONTICA,  15  to  20  inches  high,  bushy,  6*.  per 
dozen;  12  to  15  inches,  4s.  per  dozen.  A  portion  with 
buds. 

,,  hardy  hybrid  Seedlings,  of  various  colours,  2  to  3  feet  high, 
12s.  per  dozen. 

ANDROMEDA  FLORIBUNDA,  nice  bushes,  40s.  per  100 ; 
larger,  70s.;  extra  large,  suitable  for  stools,  12s.  per 
dozen. 

SKIMMIA  JAPONICA,  fine  bushy  plants,  6s.  per  dozen,  40s. 
per  100. 

AUCUBA  VIRIDIS  (berry  bearing),  nice  bushes,  iS  inches 
high,  12s.  per  dozen. 

DAPHNE  MEZEREUM,  flowering  plants,  whites,  15  inches, 
very  bushy,  45.  per  dozen  ;  reds,  35.  per  dozen. 

BOX,  HANDSWORTH,  fine  bushes,  3  to  4  feet,  4$.  to  6s.  per 

dozen. 

DIPLOPAPPUS  CHRYSOPHYLLUS  (golden-leaved  shrub), 
12  to  18  inches  high,  bushy,  61.  per  dozen. 

PERNETTYAS,  pink,  white,  and  black-berried  varieties, 
covered  with  fruit,  gs.  per  dozen. 

PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  fine  symmetrical  trees,  3  to  4 
feet  high,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

HOLLIES,  green,  transplanted  last  spring,  15  to  iS  inches 
high,  many  with  straight  leaders,  21$.  per  100  ;  larger, 
40s.  to  70^.  per  100. 

POPLAR,  golden,  fine  trees,  5  to  7  feet  high,  is,  6d.  each. 

BEECH,  purple,  fine  trees,  7  to  9  feet  high,  is.  6d.  to  2s.  each. 

HORSE  CHESTNUT,  scarlet,  very  fine  trees,  7  to  8  feet 
high,  straight,  stout,  and  well  furnished,  is.  6d.  each. 

WALNUTS,  free  bearing  variety,  6  to  9  teet  high,  15.  to  2s.  each. 

LILACS,  white  and  purple,  5  to  6  feet,  fine,  6s.  per  dozen. 

VIRGINIAN  CREEPERS,  very  fine,  4  to  5  feet,  4<i\  each, 
3s.  per  dozen. 

IVY,  Irish,  extra  transplanted,  bushy  roots  and  tops,  3  to  4 
feet,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  12s.  per  100;  in  pots,  very  fine, 
5  to  6  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 

,,  DENTATA,  in  pots,  one  of  the  finest-leaved  kinds,  5  to  6 
feet  high,  very  fine,  12s.  per  dozen. 

„  in  pots,  fancy  varieties,  including  the  new  Black  Ivy, 
"  Mutabilis,"  8s.  per  dozen. 

CLIMBING  ROSES,  fine  plants.  Crimson  Boursalt,  Dundee 
Rambler,  Ruga,  FGIicite'  Perpetuelle,  Princesse  Marie, 
in  equal  quantities  of  each,  55.  per  dozen. 

LILIUM  AURATUM,  fine  home-grown  flowering  bulbs  from 
seed  of  our  own  saving,  1st  size,  gs.  per  dozen;  2d 
size,  6s.  per  dozen. 


All  goods  free  on  rail,  but  a  small  charge 
will  be  made  for  package.  Cash  or  reference 
from  unknown  correspondents. 


Our  CATALOGUE  of  General  Stock  of 
Rhododendrons  y  &*c,  will  be  sent  Post-free  to 
any  address  on  application. 


BROOK      LANE      NURSERY, 

ORMSKIRK. 


For  EARLY 
FORCING. 


FLOWERING 


BULBS. 


Webbs'  Autumn  Catalogue, 

GRATIS  and  POST-FREE. 


ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 

Early  Single  White,  extra  fine  Bulbs.  3s.  3d.  per 
dozen,  23s.  per  100. 


EARLY  SINCLE  TULIPS. 

s.   d. 

50  in  six  varieties 7     6 

25  in  six  varieties ..         ..4    0 

12  in  six  varieties 2     0 

SUPERB  NAMED  CROCUS. 


1000  in  tweDty  fine  named  varieties 
500  in  ten  fine  named  varieties  .. 
300  in  ten  fine  named  varieties  .. 
200  m  six  fine  named  varieties  .. 
100  in  five  fine  named  varieties  .. 


1 
1 10 

15 

10 

7 

3 


CHOICE  SNOWDROPS. 

Fine  Bulbs,  Double  or  Single,  2s.  6d.  per  100, 
21S.  per  1000. 


POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS. 


100  mixed  varieties 
12  mixed  varieiies 
50  in  ten  fine  varieties 
50  in  five  fine  varieties 
25  in  ten  fine  varieties 
12  in  six  fine  varieties 


WEBBS'    COLLECTIONS 

of  Choice  Flowering  Bulbs  for 

GREENHOUSE  DECORATION. 

s.    d. 
'  conlaius  127  selected  Bulbs    price    10    6 


Collection  "  A 

„        "B 

"C 

"D 


202 
254 
417 


15  0 
21  0 
42    0 


FOE 


OUTDOOR  CULTIVATION. 


Collection  "  E  "  contains  315  selected  llull.s    price 


'F" 
"G" 
"H" 

1.  t  .. 

"J" 


390 
654 
1265 
1803 
2659 


10 
15 
21 
42 
63 
105 


5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash ;  20s.  Value 
Carriage  Free. 


THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


September   ;o,   1SS2.] 
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FLOWER  ROOTS 

Carriage    Pre-paid. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  ami  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester, 


NAMED   HYACINTHS  FOR  POTS  OR 
GLASSES. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection.' 


100  choicest  selected  bulbs  in  100  vari 

100  choice  ,,  ,,  in  ioo 

50  choicest  ,,  ,,  in    50 

50  choice  ,,  „  in    50 

25  choicest  „  „  in   25 

25  choice  „  H  in    25 

12  choice  .,  ..  in    12 


s.  d. 
8a  o 
60    o 


6s.,  gs.,  and     12 


EARLY     SINGLE     WHITE      ROMAN 
HYACINTHS    FOR    FORCING. 

Selected  Strong  Flowering  Bulbs,  p.  ioo,  34s.;  p.  doz,  3J.  6d. 


EARLY      SINGLE     TULIPS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  s   j 

100  in  ?o  choice  named  varieties iS     o 

100  inio      „             „            ,,                  ..          ..          ..  12     6 

2SJn    5       ..             »             , 80 

irin    4       „             „             , from  2     o 

I 

EARLY     DOUBLE     TULIPS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  ,    j 

100  irt"i  5  choice  named  varieties. .                     ..         ..  15    o 

50  in  10      ,,            ,,            , 7    6 

25  |n    5      »            »            », 40 

12  in  12       „            „            ,, from  2    o 

POLYANTHUS    NARCISSUS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  s  j 

100  in  12  choice  named  varieties..  . .         ..         ..  25  o 

50  in  12      „  ,,  „ 12  6 

25  in    8       „  „  „ 6  6 

12  in    4       ,,  ,,  it       ••         ■  ■         ••    from     2  6 

For  other  Flowering  Bulbs  and  Roots  see  our 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE, 

POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

12,    OLD    MILLGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 


SUTTONS' 

CHOICE  EXHIBITION 

HYACINTHS. 


.2 


3  « 

o.S 

^6 


•£•* 


We  personally  inspect  the  principal  Bulb  Farms  of 
Holland,  and  also  make  careful  trials  of  the  finest  varieties 
of  Hyacinths  in  our  grounds.  The  varieties  included  in  the 
following  Collections  cannot  be  equalled. 


SUTTONS' 

COLLECTIONS  of  HYACINTHS 

FOR 

POTS  and  GLASSES. 


100  in  100  very  choice  sorts,  carriage  free 

100  in  50  very  choice  sorts,  carriage  free 

50  in  50  very  choice  sorts,  carriage  free 

60  in  25  very  choice  sorts,  carriage  free 

25  in  25  very  choice  sorts,  carriage  free 

12  in  12  extra  fine  sorts 

12  in  12  choice  sorts        

12  in  12  good  sorts 


£4  4 
3  10 

'2  2 
1  15 
1  1 
0  12 
0  9 
0    6 


SUTTONS' 

"  Special "  Exhibitor's  Collections 


25  Splendid  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition    .. 
12  Splendid  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition    .. 


£2     2    0 
110 


"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  bulbs  received  from  you.  I  was  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  in  February,  and  saw  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  my  show  of  Hyacinths.'' — R.  A.  Jones, 
Esq. ,  Maen  Hir, 

"  The  bulbs  are  again  turning  out  first-rate,  and  give 
entire  satisfaction." — Mr.  G.  Lovell,  Gardener  to  ]. 
Matthews,  Esq.,  Foxbury. 

"The  Hyacinths  had  from  you  in  the  autumn  quite 
surpass  my  expectations,  I  never  had  them  so  fine  before." — 
Mr.  G.  Ingram.  Gardener  to  t/te  Dowager  Countess  of 
Aylesford,  Offckurch,  Bury. 


For  Prices  and  full  Particulars  see 

SUTTONS'  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE, 

Gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 


SUTTON    &    SONS, 

THE     QUEEN'S     SEEDSMEN, 
READING. 


THE 


(Sartors'  dpranich. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,    1882. 


EGYPTIAN   VEGETATION. 

RECENT  events  in  Egypt  have  attracted 
-  much  attention  in  the  civilised  world 
generally  and  in  this  country  particularly,  and 
we  may  expect  that  for  some  time  to  come  yet 
the  progress  of  affairs  in  and  concerning  Egypt 
will  absorb  a  great  deal  of  public  interest. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  Great  Britain  rules  India, 
we  shall  be  concerned  in  the  prosperity  and 
good  government  of  a  country  through  which 
thousands  of  British  pass  and  repass  annually. 
The  information  respecting  vegetation,  cultiva- 
tion, &c,  sent  home  by  newspaper  correspond- 
ents is  necessarily  vague,  and  consequently  un- 
intelligible to  the  majority  of  leaders.  It  may 
be  interesting,  therefore,  at  the  present  time  to 
give  some  particulars  of  the  climate,  soil,  vege- 
tation, and  vegetable  resources  of  the  country. 
In  this  sketch  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile  and  the  country  eastward  to 
the  Maritime  Canal,  running  from  Port  Said  in 
the  Mediterranean  to  Suez  in  the  Red  Sea. 
From  a  rough  calculation,  this  has  an  area  of 
11,500  English  statute  square  miles,  whereof 
about  7200  square  miles  are  cultivated  or  suit- 
able for  cultivation,  the  rest  consisting  of  lakes, 
salt  marshes,  and  desert.  The  Maritime  Canal, 
or  the  Suez  Canal  as  it  is  commonly  called,  de- 
serves a  few  historical  notes,  as  the  beginning 
of  it  is  not  within  the  memory  of  the  younger 
generation  of  readers,  and  older  readers  will 
be  spared  the  trouble  of  reference. 

It  is  not  the  first  great  canal  in  the  same 
region,  for  we  learn  from  historians  that  the 
ancients  practically  connected  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Sea  by  means  of  a  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  Lake  Timsah,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Red  Sea.  This  canal  was  begun  in 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  completed  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  260  B.C.  It  seems 
to  have  been  used  until  within  the  eighth  century 
A.D.,  and  then  from  some  cause  or  other  to 
have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse.  Napoleon  I. 
entertained  very  strongly  the  idea  of  construct- 
ing a  canal  from  sea  to  sea,  and  in  1799  he 
appointed  a  commission  for  the  examination  of 
the  project  and  the  survey  of  the  Isthmus.  The 
one  memorable  result  of  this  survey  was  that  it 
made  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez  30  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  at 
Pelusium  ;  and  this  was  accepted  as  a  fact, 
until  about  the  year  1840,  when  some  English 
officers  having  made  a  number  of  observations, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  very 
little  difference  in  the  levels.  This  was  after- 
wards verified  by  an  international  commission, 
which  made  the  difference  less  than  an  inch  ! 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  obtained  a  firman 
for  the  present  canal,  in  1854,  and  the  prelimi- 
nary operations  were  commenced  at  once  ; 
but  owing  to  various  obstacles  —  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  determined  opposition 
the  project  met  with  in  influential  quarters  in 
this  country— matters  proceeded  slowly.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  opposition  and  many  practical 
difficulties,  the  great  undertaking  was  so  far 
completed  that  the  first  ship  passed  from  sea 
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to  sea  on  November  17,  1869.  During  the 
following  months  only  nine  ships  passed 
through,  and  in  January,  1870,  only  sixteen  ; 
til!  this  number  increased  month  by  month, 
till  in  January,  1S71,  it  had  risen  to  seventy- 
four.  Now,  there  is  no  cessation  of  traffic,  and 
there  is  nearly  as  much  as  can  possibly  pass 
through  with  the  present  accommodation. 

Climate. 
For  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  said  that 
Lower  Egypt  lies  in  the  rainless  zone,  though 
it  occasionally  happens  that  there  is  a  misty 
rain  in  winter  at  Cairo,  but  very  rarely  indeed 
is  there  a  shower  of  half-an-hour!s  duration.  A 
writer  who  resided  at  Ismailia  some  years 
states  that  300  out  of  the  365  days  are  sunny 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Beke,  writing  in  1874* 
stated  that  rain  was  frequent  enough  at  Alex- 
andria to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  ;  and  Cairo, 
which  used  to  have  five  or  six  showers  a  year, 
had  in  1873  twenty-one  days'  rain.  Dr.  Beke 
also  speaks  of  four-and-twenty  hours'  rain,  as 
heavy  and  continuous  as  any  in  London.  From 
all  that  we  can  learn,  however,  1873  must  have 
been  an  exceptional  season,  even  when  com- 
pared with  those  that  have  followed  it  But  if 
there  is  no  rain  to  speak  of  there  is  abundance 
of  water  that  may  be  had  by  means  of  canals. 
Dr.  G.  Schweinfurth,  who  is  perhaps  the  most 
competent  authority  on  all  that  relates  to  vege- 
tation and  cultivation  in  Egypt,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  information 
given  here,  estimates  that  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  carried  out  to  sea 
unused.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  water  enough 
wasted  to  irrigate  millions  and  millions  of  acres 
of  land  that  is  now  desert  only  because  water 
is  not  there,  not  because  the  soil  is  poor.  This 
we  find  corroborated  in  what  we  have  collected 
concerning  cultivation.  The  Nile,  it  should  be 
remembered,  drains  an  enormous  area  of 
tropical  Africa,  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy  and 
its  waters  are  so  impregnated  with  fertilising 
substances  that  in  Lower  Egypt,  where  inunda- 
tion is  practicable,  no  other  manuring  is  neces- 
sary. With  regard  to  temperature  the  mean 
summer  heat  is  about  900  Fahr.,  and  the  mean 
winter  heat  about  6o°  Fahr.  These  means  are 
the  result  of  comparatively  cold  nights  and 
very  hot  days.  Hoar-frost  it  is  said  not  to  be 
uncommon  in  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cairo,  and  thin  ice  is  occasionally  formed, 
though  this  is  ascribed  to  rapid  evaporation 
rather  than  to  the  absolute  degree  of  cold  of  the 
atmosphere. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Nile  there  is  a  wet  and  a  dry 
season,  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  water  in 
the  river.  During  the  former  the  water  overflows  the 
banks  and  irrigates  the  land  without  the  aid  of  man, 
whilst  during  the  latter  the  fields  receive  moisture 
only  by  artificial  means.  Usually  there  is  a  percep- 
tible rising  of  the  waters  by  the  middle  of  July, 
and  towards  the  end  of  September,  they  remain  sta- 
tionary at  the  greatest  height  for  twenty  to  thirty 
days.  The  lowest  point  is  reached  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  June.  Many  years'  obser- 
vations teach  that  23  ells  2  inches  of  the  nilometer  is 
the  highest  level  favourable  to  cultivation  at  the 
present  period,  though  in  Herodotus'  time  a  height 
of  16  ells  was  sufficient.  But  one  more  ell  may  cause 
incalculable  mischief  in  the  Delta,  whilst  2  ells  less 
would  produce  drought  and  famine  in  Upper  Egypt. 
In  other  words,  or  rather  according  to  another  autho- 
rity, a  rise  of  24  to  27  feet  is  favourable,  whilst  either 
more  or  less  is  disastrous. 

The  temperature  divides  the  climate  of  Egypt  into 
two  seasons— a  hot  season  of  eight  months,  from 
April  to  November,  and  a  cool  season  of  four  months, 
from  December  to  March.  The  greatest  heat  is  from 
April  to  July,  when  in  the  Delta  a  maximum  of 
950  Fahr.  is  reached,  and  only  at  Chamsin,  near 
Cairo,  a  maximum  of  loo°  Fahr.  The  winter  mini- 
mum for  the  Delta  is  35°.5  Fahr.,  or  even  lower  near 
the  margin  of  the  desert,  and,  as  mentioned  elsewhere, 
thin  ice  is  not  infrequently  formed. 

The  prevailing  winds  also  divide  the  year  into  two 


periods,  one  of  eight  months,  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  February,  during  which  north 
winds  are  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  the  other  of  four 
months,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  June,  during  which  south  winds  prevail. 

Soil. 

First  there  is  a  narrow  strip  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  in  which  the  soil  is  sea  sand  rich  in  lime  and 
forming  hillocks  or  dunes.  The  soil  of  the  Delta  that 
is  annually  submerged  consists  of  a  kind  of  mud 
which  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  and  vegetable 
mould,  and  this  is  easily  tilled  when  moist,  but  dries 
hard,  and  splits  into  polygonal  masses.  Beyond  the 
area  of  irrigation  are  the  moving  sands  of  the  desert. 
Some  further  particulars  respecting  the  soil  and  its 
capabilities  will  more  naturally  find  their  place  under 
the  heading  "Cultivation." 

Indigenous  Plants. 

The  indigenous  vegetation  of  the  Delta  is  almost 
entirely  herbaceous  whether  in  the  form  of  weeds  in 
the  cultivated  parts,  or  the  permanent  plants  of  the 
uncultivated  parts.  Beyond  the  influence  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  dwarf  shrubs  are  associated  with 
herbs  ;  but  trees  exist  only  under  sufferance  in  waste 
places,  or  where  they  are  cultivated  for  their  products 
or  for  ornament.  There  is  nothing  like  our  wood- 
lands. On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  canals  bushes 
of  a  Tamarisk  (Tamarix  nilotica),  a  Willow  (Salix 
safsaf),  and  an  Acacia  (A.  albida),  occur  here  and 
there.  In  Lower  Egypt  the  land  flora  attains  its 
greatest  development  towards  the  end  of  March  and 
in  April,  whilst  the  water  plants  of  the  ponds  and 
ditches,  lakes  and  marshes,  do  not  flower  and  fruit 
before  October.  Except  at  these  times  the  vegetation 
has  a  very  poverty-stricken  appearance.  In  the 
richest  grounds  there  is  little  else  in  summer  and 
autumn  than  the  two  weeds,  Ambrosia  and  Crozo- 
phora,  a  Composite  and  an  Euphorbiaceous  plant. 

In  1855,  shortly  after  the  granting  of  the  firman  for 
the  Canal,  Dr.  Kotschy  visited  Egypt  and  investi- 
gated the  vegetation  of  that  part  of  the  isthmus  where 
there  appeared  the  greatest  danger  to  the  Canal  from 
the  moving  sands,  especially  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining how  far  this  danger  might  be  overcome  by 
planting  sand-binding  plants  on  the  banks.  He  pub- 
lished a  list  of  the  plants  which  he  regarded  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  most  of  these  plants  being  essentially 
desert  plants  and  indigenous  to  the  isthmus.  For  pure 
sandy  soil  he  recommended  Heliotropium  undulatum, 
H.  ramosissimum,  Sodada  (Capparis)  decidua,  Ochra- 
denus  baccatus,  Retama  Retam,  Gymnocarpum  fruti- 
cosum,  and  Psamma  littoralis ;  for  gravelly  soil, 
Tamarix  africana  and  other  species,  Calligonum 
comosum,  Ephedra  distachya  and  E.  altissima,  Acacia 
Seyal,  A.  tortilis  and  A.  arabica  ;  for  salt-impregnated 
soil,  Nitraria  tridentata,  Noea  spinosissima,  Lycium 
afrum  and  L.  mediterraneum,  Zizyphus  spina  Christi, 
Salsola  kali,  Passerina  hirsuta  and  P.  arborea.  He 
also  naturally  proposed  planting  the  Date  Palm,  and 
especially  the  dwarf  Chamaerops  humilis.  The  same 
writer  records  some  interesting  observations  on  the 
plants  inhabiting  the  desert  sands,  on  those  growing 
mainly  in  a  mixture  of  mud  and  desert  sand,  and  on 
those  growing  in  the  Nile  mud  in  which  there  is  little 
sand,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
deposits  from  the  water  of  the  Nile,  but  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  reproduce  them  here. 
W.  B.  Ht 

{.To  be  continued.) 


DENDROBIUM  BURSIGERUM,  Lindl* 
This  is  in  the  way  of  Dendrobium  secundum,  Wall. 
Its  flowers  are  far  more  numerous,  very  dense,  usually 
one-sided,  in  a  fox-brush-like  raceme.  I  know  well 
Dr.  Lindley's  typical  specimen  has  flowers  which  are 
arranged  all  round  the  axis,  but  the  eight  racemes  of 
my  herbarium  are  one-sided.  It  appears  also  to  be 
well  distinct  in  nearly  or  quite  acuminate  sepals  and 
petals,  in  the  pouch  of  the  lateral  sepals  being  very 
curved  and  broader,  in  the  base  of  the  lip  being 
nearly   cordate   hastate,    in   the   yellow   area  of  the 

*  Dendrobium  bu*sigerum,  Lindl.:  Cent.  Ind.  Ore/t.,  ii., 
p.  17. — Aft.  Drndrobio  secundo  ;  racemis  secundis  plurimifloris  ; 
sepalis  tepalisque  bene  acuttssimo  acuminatis  ;  perula  ampla 
curva ;  labello  ligulato  basi  subcordato  antice  acuto  limbis 
impositis ;  area  xanthina  elongata ;  lamellis  sub  angulo  con- 
fluentibus  membianaceis  supra  medium  postice  in  lineam  uum 
elevatam  excurrentibus.     Philippine  Islands.  H.  G.  Rchb.  /. 


anterior  lip  being   far   longer   than   in    Dendrobium 
secundum,  and  in  the  lamellae  over  the  middle. 

The  plant  was  established  as  a  species  both  by  the 
late  Dr.  Lindley  and  by  myself,  but  our  glorious 
Orchidist  came  this  time  before  me.  It  was  collected 
by  H.  Cuming  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  his 
No.  2066,  much  spread  in  herbaria.  A  curious  matter 
may  now  be  solved.  Dr.  Lindley's  typical  specimen 
shows  a  long  acuminate  leaf.  The  five  leaves  I 
possess  are  all  short,  blunt,  acute,  broad.  I  have  a 
pencil  sketch  in  my  herbarium  of  such  long  acuminate 
leaves  of  Cuming's  specimen,  No.  2066.  I  guess 
it  was  made  from  a  plant  in  Mr.  Edmund  Boissier's 
collection.  (What  a  pity  it  is  that  one  relies  on  his 
memory  when  one  is  young  !  Every  sketch  should 
have  a  note  as  to  its  origin  and  date,  as  I  have 
practised  constantly  for  some  years.)  As  to  those 
specimens  having  loose  inflorescences  and  loose  leaves 
on  bits  of  stems  (prepared  by  poor  schoolboys  as  I 
was  informed)  we  are  not  very  sure  as  yet  whether 
really  both  forms  of  leaves  belong  to  the  same  species, 
which  does  not  appear  very  probable.  We  may  know 
soon  all  about  this,  however,  Mr.  F.  Sander  having 
just  imported  the  plant.  H.  G.  Rchb,  f, 

ClRRHOPETALUM   ORNATISSIMUM,    ».  Sp* 

I  have  known  this  fine  thing  since  October,  1S79, 
when  it  was  sent  me  by  Mr.  W.  Bull  (No.  407).  I 
received  a  single  flower  only.  Then  it  came  from  Sir 
C.  W.  Strickland  and  Mr.  James  O'Brien.  Finally  I 
now  find  it  amidst  the  flowers  arrived  during  my 
absence,  both  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Mr.  W.  Bull. 
The  flowers  are  equal  to  those  of  Cirrhopetalum 
Thouarsii.  Their  best  feature  lies  in  the  tremulous 
amellae,  which  are  borrowed  from  Bulbophyllum 
saltatorium.  They  are  sessile  around  the  oblong 
triangular  cucullate  odd  sepal  and  in  highest  beauty 
at  the  top  of  the  small  falcate  petals  ;  all  of  the 
darkest  brown-purple  colour.  The  flowers  are  straw 
coloured  with  purple  longitudinal  lines.  Column  and 
lip  light  purple.  It  may  come  from  East  India,  though 
I  am  not  sure  of  it.  It  is  comparable  to  Dr.  Wight's 
C.  grandiflorum.  H,  G.  Rchb.f. 

Senecio  lagopus,  RaouLf 

This  species  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew,  and  appears 
to  be  a  newly  introduced  plant,  having  been  received 
from  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin  under  the  name  of  S.  saxi- 
fragoides,  to  which  it  is  allied,  but  differs  markedly 
in  the  tomentum  of  the  leaves,  those  of  S.  saxifra- 
goides  (which  I  think  is  not  in  cultivation)  being 
covered  on  the  upper  side  with  long  appressed  silky 
hairs,  whilst  in  S.  lagopus  the  upper  surface  has 
numerous  outstanding  bristly  hairs  scattered  over  it  ; 
in  both  species  the  old  leaves  become  glabrous  above. 
S.  lagopus  is  not  a  showy  plant,  but  is  suitable  for 
rockwork,  being  about  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  height, 
with  petioled,  broadly  elliptic,  obtuse  radical  leaves, 
the  upper  surface  setose,  the  under  surface  densely 
tomentose  ;  the  petioles  are  densely  woolly.  The 
flower-stem  has  a  few  bracts  upon  it,  but  is  otherwise 
leafless  ;  both  it  and  the  involucres  are  glandular, 
hairy.  Flower-heads  radiate,  about  I  inch  across, 
bright  yellow,  arranged  in  a  lax  few-headed  corymb. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  will 
probably  prove  to  be  hardy  in  this  country.  iV.  E, 
Brown, 


TWO    NEW    NEPENTHES. 

The  singularity  of  form,  the  variety  and  brightness 
of  colour,  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  sp- called 
carnivorous  plants  afford  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
popularity  of  Pitcher-plants.  That  there  is  a  great 
variety  among  them  is  shown  by  the  specimens  we 
have  from  time  to  time  figured.  This  variability  arises 
probably  from  the  fact  that  they  hybridise  and  cross 
naturally  owing  to  their  unisexual  flowers,  while  it 
is  also  possible  that  the  great  variability  in  the  form 
and  colour  of  the  pitchers  may  be  co-related  with  the 
functions  they  have  to  perform,  the  food  they  require, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  grow,  and  other 
causes  at  present  unknown,  and  which  would  form 
an  interesting  subject  of  enquiry  for  those  who  have 

*  Cirrkopttalum  omatisstttium,  n.  sp.  —  Pseudobulbo  ovoideo 
Iri-tetragono  :  folio  cuneato  oblongoligulato  obtuso  ;  peduncule 
apice  umbellato  (uni)  quinquefloro  ;  bracteis  ligulatis  acutis 
■  iv. ui. i  pcdicellata  lion  xquantibus  ;  sepalo  impari  triangulo 
oblongo  cucullato  limbo  lamelligero  :  sepalis  lateralibus  ligulato 
acuminatis  longissimis  libcris  ;  tcpalis  falcatis  apice  lamellato 
pedicellatis  ;  labello  carnoso  curvo  ligulato  a  latenbus  compresso 
utrinque  latch  linea  arguta ;  columna  crassa  utrinque 
obtusangulo  ;  apice  utrinque  angulata ;  angulo  anstato.  //.  G. 
Rchb.  /. 

t  Senecio  lagopus,  Raoul,  Choix  PI.  N.  Zeal ,  p.  91,  t.  17 ; 
Hook.,  Handbook  N.  Zeal.  Flora,  p.  158. 
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the  opportunity  of  studying  the  plants  in  their  native 
haunts.  Our  illustrations  of  the  two  forms  now 
figured  were  taken  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  W.  Bull  at 
Chelsea.  Both  were  imported  direct  from  Borneo,  and 
one  or  both — unless  we  are  mistaken — are  forms  of  N. 
Rafllesiana.  The  pitchers  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 
decide  this  point,  as  these  organs  are  notoriously 
variable,  even  on  the  same  plant,  at  different 
stages  of  growth.  Nevertheless  for  horticultural 
purposes  specific  distinctions,  as  understood  by 
the  botanist,  are  not  always  those  that  are  of  the 
greatest  moment.  While,  therefore,  we  have  little 
doubt  that  one  at  least  of  the  forms  now  illustrated  is 
a  variety  of  N.  Ralllesiana,  we  may  add  that  to  our 
knowledge  there  are  no  named  varieties  in  cultivation, 
or  in  preservation  in  the  herbaria  to  which  we  have  had 
access,  which  correspond  to  these  forms.  They  are 
distinct  enough  and  handsome  enough  to  bear  for 
garden  purposes  distinct  names.  We  propose,  then, 
to  call  the  larger  of  the  two  (fig.  69)  N.  Rafllesiana 
var.  insignis.  This  has  robust  cylindrical  stems, 
covered  when  young  with  white  chaffy  scales.  The 
leaves  measure  about  18  by  3  inches,  and  have  rela- 
tively short  (3  inches),  deeply  channelled  leaf-stalks, 
and  very  thick  oblong  leaves,  rounded  at  the  base, 
abruptly  acute  at  the  otherwise  rounded  apex, 
and  with  remote  and  obscure  veins.  The  pitchers 
are  remarkably  handsome,  about  9  inches  in  length 
by  4  in  breadth  ;  green,  heavily  mottled  with 
purplish-brown  spots,  and  thickly  beset  with  small 
brownish  stelliform  hairs.  In  form  they  are  ob- 
liquely flask-shaped,  gradually  tapering  towards  the 
top,  marked  at  the  back  with  a  prominent  midrib 
and  with  two  broad  sharply-toothed  wings  in  front. 
The  rim  surrounding  the  mouth  is  deeply  and  evenly 
ribbed,  the  ribs  being  some  of  them  chocolate-brown, 
others  paler  green,  the  free  ends  of  the  ribs  end  in  sharp 
points.  At  the  upper  end  the  rim  is  prolonged  into  a 
long  stalk,  flattened  from  side  to  side,  garnished  with 
formidable  teeth  and  supporting  a  large  ovate  oblong 
lid  spreading  horizontally,  marked  with  two  promi- 
nent nerves,  and  with  a  toothed  spur  at  the  base. 
The  throat  of  the  pitcher  is  glaucous  green  and  the 
under-side  of  the  lid  green,  mottled  with  purplish- 
brown  blotches  and  minute  spots. 

The  second  illustration  (fig.  70,  p.  429),  represents 
a  variety  even  more  removed  from  the  typical 
Rafflesiana  than  the  preceding.  Owing  to  the  dark 
brown  nearly  uniform  or  "  self  colour  "  of  the 
pitchers,  we  propose  for  it  the  name  of  N.  Raffles- 
tana  var.  nigro-purpurea.  It  is  so  distinct  that 
when  it  flowers  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it 
prove  a  distinct  species  altogether.  Its  stem  is 
cylindric,  the  leathery  glabrescent  leaves  are  acute  at 
both  ends,  with  obscure  and  remote  venation  and  with 
a  rather  long-channelled  stem-clasping  stalk.  The 
pitchers  measure  about  6  by  2j  inches,  and  are  of  a 
dull  purplish-brown  colour  with  a  few  paler  spots,  and 
a  few  brownish  star-like  hairs.  In  form  they  are  bag- 
shaped,  distended  not  only  at  the  base  but  nearly  to 
the  top  with  two  membranous,  incurved  toothed 
wings  ;  mouth  obliquely  ovate,  prolonged  at  the  back 
into  a  flattened  stalk,  supporting  the  lid.  The  rim  con- 
sists of  numerous  closely  set  ribs,  some  purple,  others 
whitish,  the  free  ends  sharply  pointed.  The  lid 
measures  2  by  ij  inches,  is  ovate  oblong,  spreading, 
purple,  mottled  on  the  under-surface.  This  is  also 
from  Borneo,  and  is  quite  different  from  any  Nepen- 
thes known  to  us.  M.  T.  M. 


HUGHENDEN. 


Fig.  69.— nepenthes  rafflesiana,  var.  in;,gnis  .  C0L0UR  purplish-brown, 


A  delightful  little  combe  enters  the  valley  of 
the  Wick  at  High  Wycombe,  and  every  chairmaker 
filling  his  basket  with  Mushrooms  and  his  lungs  with 
pure  air  before  the  shafts  begin  to  smoke  may  see 
two  buildings  rising  above  the  mist  in  the  meadows  ; 
one  of  these  is  West  Wycombe  church,  on  its  hill 
straight  up  the  main  valley ;  and  the  other  is  Hughen- 
den,  in  the  lesser  valley.  Hughenden,  whose  first 
syllable  of  uncertain  origin  has  been  spelt  Hych  or 
Hitch,  and  whose  second  is  derived  from  "den,"  a 
deep  valley,  belonged,  before  the  Conquest,  to  Queen 
Edith,  and  after  it  to  various  persons  successively, 
including  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  whose  father, 
Isaac  Disraeli,  bought  the  estate  in  1846  of  the 
executors  of  John  Norris,  Esq. 

A  more  delightful,  healthful,  and  retired  spot  could 
hardly  be  found  even  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  here, 
on  a  dry  site,  half-way  up  the  side  of  a  chalk  hill, 
perfectly  sheltered  by  woods  on  the  north,  and  open 
to  the  sun,  with  a  delightful  park  stretched  below  the 
lawn,  Lord  Beaconsfield  might  have  been  attended 
by  the  three  best  doctors  for  old  age — quiet,  diet, 
and    repose.      He  might    have    lived,   one   cannot 
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doubt,  to  be  really  old,  like  his  grandfather,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  or  his  father,  who  was  cut 
down  as  the  scythe  sweeps  through  young  grass,  by  an 
accidental  ailment,  quite  prematurely,  at  eighty-two. 
He  was  seized  with  an  epidemic  and  died  unconscious 
to  the  last  of  his  danger.  Lord  Beaconsfield  died  at 
the  harder  post  of  a  general  repulsed,  not  beaten. 
He  occupied  a  charming  residence,  a  capital  red  brick 
house  well  stained  by  time,  and  high  (fig.  71,  p.  432), 
having  been  raised  a  storey  by  himself  many  years  ago  ; 
a  beautiful  little  park  and  grounds  of  300  acres,  wood 
and  grass  together,  fine  Beeches,  and  a  trout  stream, 
which  means  always  a  bright  stream,  running  through 
the  midst  and  watering  several  sorts  of  trees  which  are 
not  native  to  the  Chilterns.  We  read  in  Holy  Writ 
of  streams  brought  out  of  the  rock  and  running  down 
like  rivers,  but  it  is  a  drawback  of  the  chalk  formation 
that  an  artificial  provision  of  water  by  means  of  tanks 
must  usually  be  resorted  to  and  therefore  the  never- 
failing  run  of  water  at  Hughenden  is  literally  a 
"stream  in  the  desert,"  "the  streams  whereof  make 
glid." 

After  calling  on  Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  the  present 
occupier  of  the  mansioD,  who  is  most  kind  in  letting 
this  historic  residence  be  seen,  I  passed  through  the 
grounds  with  the  gardener,  Mr.  Lewis,  for  my  guide. 
There  is  a  good  well  sheltered  lawn  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house,  well  hedged  and  planted  on  the  exposed 
side,  and  open  towards  High  Wycombe,  which  forms 
a  pleasing   living  point  in  the  landscape  down  the 
valley,  the  woods  of  Wycombe  Abbey  rising  beyond. 
The  late  Earl   was  particularly  fond  of  arboriculture 
and  of  forestry.     In  his  youth  he  had  travelled  much 
in  the  East  and  in  Germany,  as  all  who  remember 
Esper  George  and  the  mediatised  Margraves  of  Vivian 
Grey  may  remember  ;  and  some  of  the  lovely  shrubs 
in  his  grounds  are  the  mute  witnesses  of  those  eager 
wanderings.     There  are  Cedars  from  seed  which  he 
brought   home   from    Lebanon — how   he   must  have 
loved  them  !    A  love  of  trees  and  of  planting  was  one 
of  his  domestic  characteristics.     His  Beech  woods  are 
among  the  finest  that  shed  their  mast  on  the  Chiltern 
Hills,   and  in  his  German  Forest,   as   he  called  his 
favourite  wood,  he  disliked  seeing  gaps  where  trees 
ought  to  grow,  and  he  would  order  them  to  be  filled 
at  once.     He  was  one  of  those  who  have  a  penchant 
for  planting,  while  others  have  a  fancy  for  felling  ;  and 
in  the  practice  of  arboriculture  the  planter  and  tree- 
cutter  are  both  necessary.    I  have  known  an  absurd  old 
gentleman  whose  woods  were  in  a  terrible  mess  through 
a  superstitious  refusal  ta  cut  down  and  to  plant  each 
in  proper  season.     I  was  told,  as  a  pleasing  trait  in 
his  character,  that  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  required  an 
attendant  in  the  woods,  though  he  generally  rambled 
alone,  he  would  never  allow  him  to  remain  standing 
when  he  sat  down.     However  humble  his  condition 
might  be,   the  Premier,   when  he  was  Premier,  and 
had  not  been  felled  level  with  the  ground — for  no  man 
ever  stubbed  him  up  quite  so  as  to  prevent  his  spring- 
ing again — would  make  his  companion  sit  down  too. 
The  German  Forest  is  the  large  sheltering  Beech 
wood  on  the  north  of  the  house,  reaching  almost  to 
its  threshold,  and  among  its  glades  and  green  paths 
the  late  owner   of  Hughenden   had  loved    to   stroll 
through  the  thirty-five  years  that  he  could  call  this 
ancient  seat  his  own.     In    1872,  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  his  life,  his  walks  became  solitary  at  the  death  of 
the  partner  of  the  thirty-three  previous  years.     Quit- 
ting the  south  side  of  the  lawn  by  some  steps,  we 
followed  a    favourite    walk    of  this  faithful  couple, 
leading  to  a  spot  where  seats  had  been  provided  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasing  view  of  the  Wycombe 
Valley   and    the   little    town — which,    by  the    way, 
honoured    itself    by    the    presentation   of    a    hand- 
some   arm-chair,    which    I    very   much    admired    in 
the   house.      From    the    cheerful    spot    where   these 
seats   are  placed   the    town  is  an    object  of   special 
interest,  as  a  populated  site  always  must  be  in  any 
landscape.      An    obelisk    to    the   memory    of    Isaac 
Disiaeli  stands  on  an  adjacent  hill  on  the  estate,  and 
is  reached  from  this  spot  by  following  a  little  chalk 
combe  which  you  may  enter  on  quitting  the  grounds 
by  a  private  gate.      The    seats    I    have    referred  to 
were  formed    by  cutting  down   two    Beeches   about 
3   feet  from  the  ground,  one    for   her  ladyship,  the 
other  for  her  most  devoted  "  Dizzy,"  as  she  would 
sometimes     call    him.      I     measured    the    distance 
between  the  two  shortened  stems   or   stumps  which 
were  used   as  seats    by  the  Premier  and  his    better 
half— that  "  best  of  wives  and  most  severe  critic" — 
and  found  them  exactly  5  yards  further  apart  than 
Milon  placed  Adam  and  Eve  in  ParadiiC,  when  she 


told  her  spouse  the  story  of  the  Apple.  I  suppose 
5  yards  may  be  a  well-wedded  distance — near  enough 
for  conversation — and  50  yards  is  not  always  too  far, 
nor  even  500  for  that  matter.  The  two  seats  have 
been  neglected  now  for  years,  and  Ivy  has  grown 
thickly  over  them  both,  while  some  seedling  Beeches 
have  sprung  up  in  front  and  thrown  their  blind  over 
the  view  which  they  once  commanded. 

Probably  the  "Golden  Gates"  at  the  end  of  the 
carriage  drive,  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  obtained 
their  name  from  the  region  whence  the  seedling  Cedars 
were  derived.  They  are  handsome  and  tasteful.  The 
drive  all  through  the  park  is  the  narrowest  of  carriage 
drives,  as  if  the  owner  had  remembered  the  scarcity 
of  good  pasture,  or  park  land,  in  the  Chiltern  district. 
The  trout  stream,  crossed  in  driving  from  the  lodge 
on  the  Aylesbury  road,  and  then  running  on  the  right 
hand  along  the  bottom  of  the  park  and  valley,  is  full 
of  trout.  It  was  just  here  that  one  of  the  labourers 
met  the  carriage  one  evening  coming  up  the  hill,  and 
asked  the  coachman,  "  How  is  the  old  man  ?  "  "I 
am  quite  well,  thank  you,"  said  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
putting  out  his  head.  He  was  a  genial  and  just  man 
in  the  domestic  circle,  and  kept  his  servants  long. 
There  are  many  faces  that  will  brighten  for  years  to 
come  when  his  name  is  mentioned.  He  was  univers- 
ally beloved  by  colleagues,  friends,  secretaries,  ser- 
vants. Tenants  and  cottagers  esteemed  him,  though 
it  was  not  his  practice  to  call  frequently  at  farmhouse 
or  cottage  as  he  walked  about,  nor  to  engage  much  in 
conversation  in  his  strolls.  It  was  understood  among 
his  neighbours  that  he  could  "talk  at  times, "as  ayoung 
reaper  in  a  cornfield  near  the  house  remarked,  with 
a  beaming  face.  He  knew  him  well  by  sight,  he 
said,  but  free  converse  was  not  his  habit  as  a  rule,  at 
Hughenden.  In  those  latter  years  he  loved  to  wander 
alone.  He  would  often  sit  on  the  steps  of  the 
verandah,  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  waiting  for 
the  morning  post-bag.  He  sat  here  literally  beneath 
his  own  Vine,  which  trails  above — a  rather  unusual 
but  very  pretty  creeper.  Close  by  on  the  lawn  is  a 
flourishing  Abies  nobilis,  planted  by  the  Queen 
December  15,  1877.  The  Prince  of  Wales  planted  a 
Thuia  here  January  13,  1880.  Jasmines  adorn  the 
same  verandah ;  a  Clianthus,  a  tender  plant  with  bright 
green  leaves,  is  doing  well  against  the  house.  A 
number  of  Yews,  Spruces,  and  other  evergreens  grow 
close  to  the  house  on  the  east  side,  forming  an  impene- 
trable bank.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  north 
side,  where  a  lawn,  around  which  the  carriage  drive 
turns,  is  thickly  studded  with  specimen  trees,  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  Wellingtonia,  and  a  handsome  Pinus  Pin- 
sapo.  During  the  ownership  of  the  late  resident  a 
parapet  wall  was  carried  up,  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
which  is  now  a  lofty,  well-proportioned,  three-storeyed 
mansion  with  vases  and  ornaments  on  the  lawn  below 
and  on  the  roof  above,  none  of  which,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  are  of  terra-cotta.  Good  taste  has  prevailed 
here,  and  good  management  on  the  estate — I  believe 
there  are  about  5000  acres  of  land — and  each  cottage 
boasts  a  tank,  an  oven,  and  a  porch  1 

At  the  church  in  the  park  the  proofs  of  public 
esteem  attract  melancholy  interest.  Memorial  win- 
dows have  been  erected,  one  by  the  undergraduates  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  "  To  the  glory  of  God  and 
to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Honourable  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.,  late  Prime 
Minister  of  England  ;"  another  by  the  executors,  Lord 
Rowton,  Sir  Nathaniel  Rothschild,  and  Sir  Philip 
Rose  ;  and  one  from  the  general  fund  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church.  In  a  seat  in  the  chancel  an  inlaid 
brass  records  that  it  was  occupied  by  him  who,  under 
Heaven,  is  the  centre  of  all  interest  here.  Above 
hangs  the  banner  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  a  cross  of 
Violets  and  Cowslips — Primroses  they  should  have 
been,  since  that  was  his  favourite  flower — rests  on  the 
seat ;  and  the  Queen's  most  appropriate  and  enduring 
memorial  offering — a  medallion  on  the  wall  imme- 
diately over  the  accustomed  seat — shows  the  like- 
ness of  her  devoted  minister  in  bas-relief,  with 
this  inscription — "  To  the  dear  and  honoured  memory 
of  Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.,  this  me- 
morial, placed  by  his  grateful  Sovereign  and  friend, 
Victoria  K.I. ,  February  27,  1S82.  '  Kings  love  him 
that  speaketh  right:'  Prov.  xvi.,  13."  Outside  the 
church,  on  the  east  side,  the  coffins  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  several  of  his  family  are  laid  in  a  vault  passing 
beneath  the  chancel.  He  was  1  orn,  according  to  the 
inscription  at  the  entrance,  December  21,  1S04,  died 
April  19,  1881.  Mary  Ann  Disraeli,  "for  thirty- 
three  years  the  wife  "  of  the  "  Lord  of  the  Manor," 
died  in  1872*    James  Disraeli,  one  of  Ilcr  Majesty's 


Commissioners  of   Inland   Revenue,    and   Mrs.    S. 
Brydges  Williams,  also  lie  here. 

Standing  at  this  tomb,  newly  strewn  with  flowers 
by  faithful  hands,  as  I  am  told  it  is  almost  daily,  it  is 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  one  who  towered  so  high  in 
mental  powers  should  have  set  the  world  the  example 
of  a  most  sweet  and  amiable  temper.  One  might 
gossip  through  several  columns  of  his  personal  influ- 
ence and  attractions,  but  a  single  anecdote  must 
suffice  of  two  watermen  who  rowed  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Disraeli  some  miles  up  the  Thames  by  Twickenham 
with  a  friend,  an  entertainer  for  the  day,  who  related 
the  story  to  me.  The  watermen  before  that  trip  had 
thought  that  every  "  aristocrat  "  and  Tory  was  a  sort 
of  Blue  Beard  preying  upon  common  people.  Their 
eyes  were  opened  in  the  company  they  kept  that  day  ; 
and  years  afterwards,  when  they  had  become  partners 
in  a  prosperous  business,  they  came  to  Hughenden 
and  attended  Lord  Beaconsfield's  funeral.  It  can 
only  be  by  goodness  as  well  as  genius  that  a  man  can 
attract  to  himself  what  Macbeth  in  his  despair 
declared  he  must  not  look  to  have — "all  that  should 
accompany  old  age,  as  honour,  love,  obedience, 
troops  of  friends."  H.  E, 


HARDY    ORCHIDS. 

(Conchtded  from  p.  397.) 

'Epipactis, — This  is  an  interesting  genus  of  several 
species,  some  of  which  are  British,  and  there  are  a 
few  which  have  been  cultivated  for  some  time.  E. 
latifolia  is  a  British  plant,  growing  about  2  feet  high, 
with  the  radical  leaves  ovate,  while  those  of  the  stem 
are  narrow.  Flowers  in  loose  one-sided  racemes, 
brownish-green,  appearing  in  July.  E.  palustris,  also 
British,  and  more  frequent.  Stem  not  so  tall  as  the 
last,  and  the  leaves  narrower.  Flowers  in  dense 
racemes  with  the  sepals  greenish-purple,  and  the 
petals  and  labellum  white.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
pretty  plant,  flowering  with  the  last.  E.  gigantea  is 
a  very  showy  North  American  species,  growing  as 
much  as  3  feet  high,  with  long  dense  spikes  of  rosy- 
purple  flowers  1  inch  across  :  a  most  effective  plant, 
and,  no  doubt,  quite  hardy.  E.  rubiginosa  grows 
from  2—3  feet  high,  with  long  narrow  leaves  ;  flowers 
in  dense  spikes,  of  a  reddish-purple  colour,  and  lasting 
a  considerable  time.  This  is  a  decidedly  handsome 
plant,  and  quite  hardy.  There  are  several  other 
pecies  which  should  find  a  place  in  our  gardens. 

f*  Goodyeras. — This  is  a  genus  of  singular  little 
Orchids,  allied  to  the  more  gorgeous  Anrectochilus, 
although  some  of  them  nearly  equal  in  beauty  those  of 
the  latter  genus.  G.  Menziesii  is  a  rare  species,  found 
in  the  Western  United  States,  with  large  ovate,  wavy 
leaves,  of  a  deep  velvety  green,  marbled  with  paler 
green,  spotted  and  splashed  with  white,  and  small 
racemes  of  white  flowers  j  but  the  chief  beauty  is 
in  the  foliage.  G.  pubescens,  known  commonly  as 
the  "rattlesnake  Plantain,"  has  handsome  bright 
green  velvety  leaves,  marbled  and  veined  with  a  paler 
colour,  and  spikes  of  small  white  flowers.  These  two 
speciesare  of  easy  culture;  I  saw  them  in  excellent  state 
last  year  at  Mr.  Ware's,  of  Tottenham.  G.  repens  is  a 
rare  British  species,  occurring  only  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  although  it  is  widely -distributed  throughout 
Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It  has  a 
creeping  rootstock,  with  fleshy  ovate  deep  green  leaves, 
and  one-sided  terminal  spikes  of  small  greenish-white 
flowers.  The  late  firm  of  Rollissons,  of  Tooting,  sent 
out  in  1S77  a  very  lovely  species,  named  G.  Rollissoni, 
which  had  very  handsome  foliage.  It  was  very 
nearly  hardy,  and  no  doubt  could  be  easily  kept  in  a 
frame.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  it 
is  still  in  cultivation.  The  Goodyeras  enjoy  abun- 
dance of  moisture  during  the  summer,  but  should  be 
comparatively  dry  when  at  rest,  and  if  they  are  well 
grown  they  are  charming  little  plants. 

• '  Gymnadcnia  cotwpsea  is  a  pretty  little  British  plant, 
also  widely  distributed  throughout  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  stem  grows  from  9  to  12  inches 
high,  with  narrow  leaves  and  terminal  spikes  of  small 
rosy-purple  sweetly-scented  flowers.  There  is  also  a 
Swiss  and  South  European  species,  G.  odoratissima,  of 
rather  stronger  growth,  and  the  flowers  are  larger,  of  a 
pale  rose  colour,  very  fragrant.  They  are  both  pretty 
when  established,  which  is  an  easy  matter. 

Habenaria. — This  is  a  very  extensive  genus,  almost 
ubiquitous  in  its  distribution,  but  the  species  are  most 
numerous  in  India  and  Africa  ;  several  beautiful  kinds 
occur  in  North  America,  while  not  less  than  three  are 
found  wild  in  this  country,  vir..,   II.  bifolia  and  H. 


*  The  "  indicates  species  preferrinR  a  loamy  soil  ;  the  t  denotes 
species  requiring  protection  from  wet  when  at  rest. 
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chlorantha,  known  as  the"," Butterfly  Orchises,"  and 
II.  virklis,  the  "  l-'rog  Orchis."     II.  bifolia  has  a  stem 
from  12  — iS  inches  high,  with  two  oblong  blunt  leaves 
at  the  base  and  a  few  bracts  above.     The  flowers  are 
closely   set  in  a  spike  terminating  the  stem,  white, 
with  long  spurs,  and  extremely  pretty.  II.  chlorantha 
is  very  similar  ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  throat 
of  the  nectary  is  wider  ;  otherwise  they  are  indistinct. 
These  two  plants  will  also  thrive  in  ordinary  border 
soil,  but  the  species  described  below  delight  in  peaty 
soil  with  a  small  quantity  of  loam   added.     If  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  moss  it   will    be 
beneficial,  as  they  enjoy  a  cool  damp  situation  when 
active.     II.  blephariglottis,  a  lovely  North  American 
species,  very  common  in  several  States  in  peaty  bogs  ; 
stem    12— IS    inches    high,    with    oblong-lanceolate 
leaves  ;    flowers   in  dense  spikes,   pure   white,    with 
copiously    fringed    labellum,    and    sweetly    scented. 
H.  ciliaris,   very  plentiful  in  New  Jersey.     It  grows 
from  I — 2  feet  high,  with  long  bold  spikes  of  bright 
orange  flowers,   nearly  an   inch  across,  with  a   very 
conspicuous  fringe  on  the  lip.    II.  cristata,  found  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States,  but  not  so  commonly  as 
the  two  last  ;  stem  a  foot  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves  ; 
flowers   in    crowded    spikes,    shorter    than    the    in- 
florescence of  the  last,  of  a  deep  golden-yellow  colour, 
and   deeply   fringed.      H.    fimbriata,    found    in    the 
Eastern  States,    growing  from   1—2  feet  high,  with 
long  spikes  of  flowers,  varying  in  colour  from  rosy, 
purple  to  crimson,  a  very  effective  plant.     H.  orbicu- 
lata,  found  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  growing  quite 
2  feet  high,  with  large  ovate-oblong  leaves  and  long 
loose  spikes  of  greenish-white  flowers.     H.  psycodes 
also  plentiful  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  and 
growing  from  12— iS  inches  high  ;  flowers  in  dense 
terminal  spikes  from  6—10  inches  long,    of  a    rich 
purple  colour,  and  very  fragrant.     These  are  hand- 
some species  and  are  of  most  easy  culture  in  a  damp 
shady  position,  flowering  during  June  and  July,  and 
to  them  a  host  of  others  equally  beautiful  might  be 
added,  among  which  are  H.  tridentata,   H.  Hookeri, 
lacera,  ciliata,  elegans,  leucophasa,  and  nivea. 

"Ophrys.  —  This  is  also  a  very  extensive  genus 
of  plants,  many  of  which  are  by  no  means  in. 
conspicuous  as  garden  flowers,  while  all  are  peculiar. 
They  are  particularly  strong  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  some  of  them  are  very  attractive  and  but 
little  known.  O.  apifera  (the  common  Bee  Orchis) 
grows  about  6  inches  high,  with  narrow  leaves  and 
small  spikes  of  rosy-lilac  flowers,  with  a  broad  convex 
lip  of  a  rich  velvety  brown.  O.  aranifera  (common 
Spider  Orchis)  grows  about  the  same  height,  with 
spikes  of  small  light-brown  flowers.  O.  muscifera 
(the  Fly  Orchis)  has  spikes  of  purplish-brown  flowers, 
with  a  conspicuous  oblong  3-Iobed  lip  of  a  deeper 
colour,  with  pale  markings  in  the  centre.  O.  lutea,  a 
very  pretty  species  from  the  Mediterranean  region, 
growing  from  9 — 12  inches  high  with  full  spikes  of 
flowers  of  a  soft  yellow  colour,  with  purple  markings 
appearing  early  in  April,  while  those  described  above 
flower  in  May  and  June.  Their  peculiar  forms  are 
remarkable,  while  the  interest  attached  to  the  methods 
by  which  fertilisation  is  effected  is  abundant. 

*0>'(7n'j.— This  genus  also  includes  a  large  number  of 
terrestrial  Orchids,  having  its  headquarters  in  Europe 
and  North  Asia,  with  a  very  few  species  in  North, 
America.  They  are  all  more  or  less  handsome  plants 
with  leafy  stems  and  bold  spikes  of  flowers,  richly 
coloured,  and  many  of  them  will  thrive  in  ordinary 
borders  if  damp.  O.  foliosa  is  a  splendid  kind,  from 
Madeira,  stem  2—3  feet  high,  with  long  lanceolate, 
recurved  leaves,  and  terminated  with  dense  spikes  of 
rich  purple  flowers,  with.a  broad  3-lobed  lip  ;  appear- 
ing during  May  and  June,  forming  a  very  conspicuous 
object.  O.  fusca  is  a  handsome  British  species  grow- 
ing from  12 — iS  inches  high,  with  dense  spikes  of 
brown  and  yellow  flowers,  with  a  copiously  dark 
spotted  lip.  O.  latifolia  is  very  similar  to  maculata  ; 
which  is  one  of  our  commonest  species,  varying  very 
materially  in  height,  with  dense  spikes  of  lilac-purple 
flowers,  with  the  lip  freely  spotted.  O.  maculata 
superba  is  a  very  handsome  variety,  with  thickly 
spotted  foliage,  and  very  large  spikes  of  flowers  of  a 
purplish-crimson  colour.  In  the  North  this  plant 
grows  most  luxuriantly,  and  it  was  a  grand  feature  in 
the  garden  of  the  late  Miss  Hope,  of  Wardie  Lodge, 
Edinburgh,  with  many  other  good  plants.  O. 
mascula,  a  showy  native  species  with  loose  spikes  of 
bright  pinkish-purple  spotted  flowers,  sometimes 
varying  to  a  bright  flesh  colour,  and  a  grand  plant 
under  cultivation.  O.  militaris  is  another  British 
plant    of  very  attractive  appearance.     It  has    dense 


spikes  of  purple  flowers,  with  deeper  coloured  mark- 
ings, and  a  prominent  lip.  This  plant  is  found  in  the 
counties  bordering  on  the  Thames,  but  is  by  no  means 
common.  O.  pyramidalis  is  also  British,  with  spikes 
of  small  pink  flowers,  with  a  long  and  very  slender 
spur.  O.  spectabilis  is  a  dwarf-growing  North 
American  species  ;  stem  9 — 12  inches  high,  with 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  closely  set  spikes  of  light 
purple  flowers  with  a  conspicuous  white  lip.  All  the 
foregoing  are  pretty  plants,  and  to  them  might  be 
added  many  others  of  equal  beauty  and  merit. 
Orthidophile. 


FRUIT    NOTES. 

Pears  Marie  Louise  and  Glou  Morceau. 
— There  are  few  gardens  of  any  extent,  I  should 
imagine,  without  these  excellent  dessert  Pears,  but  to 
those  of  your  readers  who  have  not  already  included 
them  in  their  collection  (which  without  them  is  in- 
complete) I  would  say,  now  that  the  time  for  ordering 
and  planting  fruit  trees  has  arrived,  order  them  at 
once.  If  the  garden  is  small,  a  couple  of  trees  of 
each  variety  will  be  sufficient,  and  for  a  medium-sized 
garden  four  trees  of  each  will  be  ample.  They  are 
both  vigorous-growing  and  free-bearing  varieties, 
producing  large  handsome  fruit  of  delicious  flavour. 
We  have  about  half-a-dozen  trees  of  each  variety  here 
which  occupy  more  or  less  different  aspects — some 
horizontally,  and  others  pyramidally  trained.  Those 
subjected  to  the  former  mode  of  training,  and  occupy- 
ing a  due  west  wall,  are  thus,  as  in  previous  years, 
heavily  cropped  ;  and,  although  the  results  from  the 
pyramidally  trained  trees  are  fairly  satisfactory,  it  is 
only  when  grown  and  trained  against  south  and  west 
walls  that  really  good  results  are  obtained,  and  an 
annual  crop  secured.  H,  IV.  Ward,  Longford  Castle, 

Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum. — Too  much  cannot 
well  be  said  in  praise  of  this  fine  late  dessert  Plum. 
The  fruit  {the  colour  and  shape  of  which  are  described 
by  the  name)  is  large,  rich,  and  juicy,  and  hangs  well 
on  the  trees.  The  constitution  of  the  tree  is  good,  and 
it  is  also  a  free-bearing  variety.  We  have  several  trees 
of  it  here  growing  against  south,  east,  and  west  walls 
— a  circumstance  which  causes  an  interval  of  several 
days  to  elapse  in  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  on  the  trees 
in  the  different  situations,  thus  prolonging  the  supply 
of  fruit  a  couple  of  weeks.  This  is  a  fact  that  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  intending  planters.  In  short, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum  is  a  sure  bearing  variety 
when  planted  in  positions  such  as  above  indicated  ; 
and  on  this  account,  together  with  its  other  good 
qualities,  it  is,  I  think,  deserving  of  special  notice  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  just  now  that  the  time  of 
rooting  up  barren  trees  and  planting  young  ones  is  at 
hand.  H.  IV.  W. 

On  Planting   Fruit  Trees.— The  planting  of 
fruit  trees  is  an  operation  that  will  be  carried  out  on 
a   more  or  less   extensive   scale   in   the   majority  of 
gardens  during    the   next   and   subsequent   months  ; 
therefore  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  proper  mode 
of  procedure  may  not    be  unacceptable  to  those  of 
your  readers  who  purpose  proceeding  forthwith  with 
this  operation.     I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  my 
remarks  on  the  subject  will  be  brief,  but  I  trust  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  be  instructive  on  the  matter  under 
consideration.     If  success  in  hardy  fruit  culture  is  to 
be  attained  the  cultivator  must,  as  in  other  branches 
of  horticulture  where  the  same  object  is  aimed  at, 
commence  at  the  beginning,  and  give  the  young  trees 
a  proper  start,  and  this  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  hap- 
hazard way.    Instead  of  digging  out  holes  barely  large 
enough  to  squeeze  the  roots  of  the  trees  into  make 
them  for  wall  trees  half  the  size  of  a  io-feet  circle  (the 
wall  forming  the  division  of  the  latter),  and  4  feet 
deep,    including  I  foot  of  brick-bats   finely   broken 
on   the   top   for   drainage  :    this   should    be   covered 
with    turves,   grassy  side   down,  and   the  hole   then 
filled,    if    to    be    had,    with   good    loam,    to    which 
may    be    added     one-fourth    of    old     lime    rubble, 
making     the     soil     into     a     convex    mound      and 
sufficiently     high     to     allow     of    it      subsiding    to 
the  proper  level  later  on.     Then   plant  the  trees  in 
the  ordinary  way,  spreading  the  roots  out  in  every 
direction,   and  at  the  same  time   cutting   away   the 
points  of  any  damaged  or  strong-growing  ones,  and 
when  the  tree  is  partly  planted  take  hold  of  it  by  the 
stem  and  give  it  a  gentle  pull  and  shake  upwards,  in 
order  to  let  the  soil  well  among  the  roots,  and  com- 
plete the  planting  process  (6  inches  of  soil  over  the 


roots  will  be  ample)  by  putting  a  couple  of  barrowfuls 
of  rotten  dung  around  each  tree  as  a  mulching,  which 
will  not  only  prevent  frost  from  reaching  the  roots 
but  also  maintain  the  latter  in  a  more  equable  condi- 
tion. Thus  planted,  and  with  judicious  after-treatment, 
success  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  the  leading  shoots  of  the  individual  trees 
should,  for  the  present,  until  the  soil  has  subsided, 
only  be  tacked  with  nails  and  shreds  loosely  to  the 
walls,  and  that  these  remarks  are  made  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  natural  soil  and  drainage  are  unsuitable 
for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  And  I  would  also 
remark  that  for  young  standard  trees  I  would  make 
holes  (circular  ones)  as  above,  and  5  feet  in  diameter; 
and  put  a  stiff  stake  to  each  tree  when  planted,  as 
recommended  above,  to  prevent  its  swaying  with  the 
wind.  H.  IV.  IK 

Blenheim  Orange  ArPLE.  —Notwithstanding 
the  scarcity  of  Apples  in  many  places,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  there  are  some  good  specimens  to  be 
seen  in  the  country.  The  largest  and  finest  we  have 
seen  this  season  is  a  sample  of  Blenheim  Orange  at 
Chiswick,  which  measures  13  inches  in  circumference. 


LIST   OF  GARDEN   ORCHIDS. 

(Continued  from.  p.  365.) 

28.  Trias,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p.  60 
— An  Indian  genus  of  three  small-flowered  species, 
differing  from  Bulbophyllum  in  having  a  long  append- 
age to  the  anther. 

1.  T.  onLONGA,  Lindl.,    Gat.  and  Sp.   Orch.   PL,  p. 

60;  Wall.,  Ft.  Asiat.  Rat:,  i.,  t.  70.  Bulbo* 
phyllum  oblongum,  Rchb.  f.,  Walp.  Ann.,  vi., 
p.  249. — India.  Cultivated  at  Kew  in  1862.  A 
small  plant,  having  solitary  yellowish  flowers,  with 
relatively  large  sepals  and  small  labellum  and 
petals. 
"T.  PALLIDIFLORA  '*  is  a  name  I  find  in  the  Kew 
list,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  published  one. 

2.  T.    ricTA,    Parish    MSS.       Bulbophyllum     { Trias) 

picta,  Parish  and  Rchb.  f.,  Tr.ns.  Linn,  Soc, 
xxx.,  p.  150.— Moulmein.  Introduced  by  Mr.' 
Parish  and  cultivated  at  Kew. 

29.  Osyriciera,  Blume,  Bijdr,  tot  Fl.  Nedcrl 
Ind.t  p.  307,  t.  58. — One  Japanese  species,  differing 
from  Bulbophyllum  in  having  a  ventricose  labellum 
and  a  circular  appendage  to  the  anther. 

30.  Drymoda,  Lindl.,  Sert.  Orch.t  t.  8.— Lateral 
sepals  separated  from  the  posterior  by  a  long  basal 
extension  of  the  column.  Pollinia  in  a  globose  mass  ; 
scape  i-flowered.  Limited  to  the  following  species  : — 

1.  D.  picta,  Lindl.,  Sert.  Orch.,  t.  8;  Rot.  Mag., 
*•  59°4:  Gard.  tkron.  1873,  p.  363.— Malayan 
Peninsula.  Originally  discovered  by  William 
Griffith,  from  whose  drawings  Lindley  founded 
the  genus.  Introduced  alive  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parish  in  1870,  and  flowered  at  Kew  in  1871.  A 
very  curious  and  elegant  little  Orchid.  Small 
pseudobulbs  discoid  and  appressed  to  the  object 
on  which  they  grow  ;  leaf  unknown  ;  flowers 
yellowish-white  and  purple. 

31.  Monomeria,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL, 
p.  61. — Lateral  sepals  broad,  separated  from  the  pos- 
terior by  a  long  basal  extension  of  the  column.  Pol- 
linia in  a  globose  mass.  Scape  tall,  terminating  in  a 
loose  raceme.  Two  Asiatic  species,  apparently  not 
cultivated  hitherto.  Planchon,  in  /Tortus  Donatensis, 
p.  1S9,  has  a  Monomeria  nitida,  Loddiges,  India, 
of  which  I  can  find  no  description. 

32.  Dendkochilum,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  FL  Nederl. 
/nd.,  p.  39S,  as  to  section  1.—  Sepals  equal,  spread- 
ing. Pollinia  four,  ovoid,  distinct.  Pseudobulbs 
narrow,  seated  along  a  stem-like  caudex,  one-leaved. 
Scapes  slender;  flowers  small,  racemose,  liparoid. 
The  species  referred  to  have  inconspicuous  flowers. 
See  Platyclinis,  16. 

1.  D.    aurantiacum,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  FL   Nederl. 

/W.,p.398;  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p.  34. 
— Java.     Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

2.  D.  pallidu'LAVENS,   Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  FL  Nederl. 

Ind.,  p.  399,  t.  52  ;  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch. 
FL,  p.  34. — Java,  Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in 
1866. 

S3-  Panisea,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL, 
p.  44,  as  a  section  of  Ccelogyne  ;  Pol.  Orch.  1S54, 
pro  parte. — Sepals  nearly  equal,  somewhat  spreading. 
Labellum  contracted  at  the  base  into  a  long  inflexed 
claw.  Pollinia  4,  ovoid,  distinct.  Pseudobulbs 
narrow,  crowded,  1 — 2  leaved.  Scapes  slender, 
few-flowered.  Androgyne  is  reduced  to  this  genus. 
One  or  two  species  inhabiting  India.  P.  uniflora  is 
referred  to  Ccelogyne. 
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***  Pseudobulbs  I -leaved.  Scape  tall,  loosely  several- 
flowered.  Pollinia  2,  globose,  furrowed  or 
entire. 

34.  Acroch/ENe,  Lindl.,  Fol.  Orch.  1853. — Chin 
of  the  sepals  short  or  saccate.  Labellum  jointed  to 
the  foot  of  the  column.  Anther  almost  i-celled. 
Pollinia  connected  by  a  granular  appendage.  Pseudo- 
bulbs  bearing  one  coriaceous  leaf.  One  species,  a 
native  of  India. 

35.  Chrysoglossum,  Blume,  Bijdr.  to'.  Fl. 
Ntderl.  Ind.,  p.  337.— Chin  of  the  sepals  short  or 
saccate.  Labellum  continuous  with  the  base  of  the 
column.  Anther  2-celled.  Pollinia  without  appen- 
dages. Pseudobulbs  often  slender,  I-leaved ;  leaf 
folded.  Three  species  inhabiting  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, and  one  Sikkim,  in  India.  Flower  incon- 
spicuous. Diglyphis  and  Diglyphosa  are  referred 
hither. 

I.  C.   latifolia,  Benth.,  in   Benth.  and  Hook.  Gen. 

Plant.,   iii.,   ined.    Diglyphosa   latifolia,  Blume, 

Bijdr.  tot  Fl.  Ncderl.  Ind.,  p.  337  ;  Coll.  Orch. 

Arch.  Ind.,  t.  55  (Diglyphis  in  letterpress) ;  Rchb. 

f.,  Xenia,  i.,  p.  207,  t.  80.— Java.      Cultivated  in 

the  Buitenzorg  Botanic  Garden,  1866, 
*.  C.  ornatum,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  Fl.  Ncderl.  Ind.,  p. 

338  ;  Lindl.,  Gen.   and  Sp.  Orch.  PI.,  p.   14.— 

Java.     Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 
3.  C.  villosum,   Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  Fl.  Ncderl.  Ind., 

p.  338,  t.  7  ;  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p. 

14  ;   De  Vr.,  ///.   d'Orch.— Java.     Cultivated  at 

Buitenzorg  in  r866. 

36.  COLLABIUM,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  Fl.  Nedcrl. 
Ind.,  p.  357.— Chin  of  the  sepals  long,  spur-like, 
otherwise  like  Chrysoglossum.     The  only  species. 

1.  C.  nebulosum,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot.  Fl.  Ncderl.  Ind., 
p.  357  ;  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p.  96  ; 
Miq.,  Choix,  t.  26.— Java.  Cultivated  at  Buiten- 
zorg in  1866. 

1.  C.  simplex,  Rchb.  f.,  Card.  Chron.,  n.s.,  xv. ,  p. 
462.— Borneo.  Cultivated  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in 
i88r.  Leaves  ample,  light  green,  with  dark 
green  blotches.  Flowers  in  a  raceme  like  a  Lulo- 
phia  ;  greenish-yellow,  purple  and  white. 

Subtribe  v. — Erieee. 
Stem  leafy  or  with  pseudobulbs,  or  rarely  short, 
and  having  the  leaves  in  two  rows.  Peduncles  or 
scapes  lateral  or  proceeding  from  the  rhizome  dis- 
tinct from  leaf-bearing  pseudobulb,  rarely  apparently 
terminal.  Column  almost  always  extended  at  the 
base  into  a  foot.  Pollinia  eight,  four  in  each  cell, 
clustered,  often  flattened,  acute  or  acuminate,  or  pro- 
duced in  short  caudicles  more  or  less  cohering  by  a 
little  viscous  or  granular  substance. 

37.  CcELIA,  Lindl.,  Gen.  andSp.  Orch.  PI,  p.  36; 
Bot.  Reg.  1842,  t.  36. — Leaves  long,  narrow,  more 
or  less  folded  and  veined.  Scape  densely  racemose, 
proceeding  from  the  rhizome,  apart  from  the  leaf- 
bearing  pseudobulb.  Column  produced  into  a  short 
foot.  Capsule  3-winged.  About  four  or  five  species, 
inhabiting  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 
Bothriochilus  belongs  here. 

1.  C.  Bauer  ana,   Lindl.,   Gen.  and  Sp.   Orch.  PI., 

p.  36  ;  Bot.  Reg.  1842,  t.  36 ;  Gard.  Chron.  1842, 
p.  406.  C.  alba  and  C.  gtacialis,  Hort.  Epiden- 
drum  triptcrum,  Smith,  Ic.  Pict.,  t.  r4.  Cytnbi- 
dium  Iripterum,  Swartz,  .A/.  Act.  Lips.,  vi.,  p.  70. 
C.  iriptera,  Don. — West  Indies  and  Mexico. 
Flowers  small,  white,  but  very  sweet-scented.  No 
Hawthorn  hedge,  Lindley  says,  is  more  fragrant 
than  a  bed  of  this  Coelia.     Hort.  Kew. 

2.  C.    BELLA,    Rchb.   (.,    IValp.    Ann.,    vi.,    p.    2r8. 

Bi/renaria  delta,  Lemaire,  Jard.  Flair.,  t.  325. 
Bothriochilus  bell  us,  Lemaire,  ///.  Hort.,  iii., 
Misc.,  p.  30. — Guatemala.  Discovered  and  intro- 
duced by  G.  Ure  Skinner.  Flowers  rather  large, 
fragrant,  rose,  white  and  yellow,  two  or  three 
together  on  a  short  scape,  clothed  with  large 
bracts.     Hort.  Kew. 

3.  C.  macrostachya,  Lindl.,  in  Benth.  PI.  Hartw., 

p.  92  ;  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  Land.,  iv.,  p.  115,  with 
a  woodcut  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4712  ;  /*'/.  des  Serrcs, 
t.  900,  and  yard.  Fleur.,  t.  423 —both  copied 
from  Bot.  Mag.;  Rev.  Hort.  1878,  p.  210,  with  a 
coloured  figure  ;  Gard.  Chron.,  n.s.,  x.,  p.  189. — 
Guatemala.  Discovered  and  introduced  by  Hart- 
weg  about  r843-  Pseudobulbs  spherical,  smooth  ; 
leaves  ample  ;  flowers  smalt  and  numerous,  bright 
rose,  in  dense  spikes  6 — 8  inches  long.  A  striking 
plant.     Hort.  Kew.    W.  B.  H. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FOF(ESTF(Y, 


A  Substitute  for  Larch. — I  have  read  the 
correspondence  that  has  taken  place  relative  to  a  sub- 
stitute, under  the  assumption  that  the  Larch  is  dying 
out,  and  that  its  cultivation  ought  therefore  to  be 
lessened  or  abandoned.  Now  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  when  planted  in  some  uncongenial  soils 
and  situations  disease  is  engendered  if  not  encouraged, 
and  likewise  from  a  variety  of  other  causes,  such  as 
planting  too  large  in  the  first  instance,  or  from  crowded 
seed-beds,  or  not  thinning  soon  enough  ;  but  I  entirely 
differ  from  those  who  think  that  Larch  is  "  doomed," 
for  according  to  my  experience  the  demand  for  it  is 
greater  than  ever,  and  in  this  and  adjoining  counties 
there  are  innumerable  large  plantations  ol  all  ages  in  a 
most  healthy  and  flourishing  condition.  The  only 
way  to  get  at  some  definite  conclusion  would  be  for 
those  who  own  or  have  the  care  of  Larch  plantations 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  to  kindly  make  a 
return  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  as  to  their  age  and 
present  condition,  and  if  diseased,  stating  particulars 
as  to  soil,  situation,  &c.  It  would  then  be  seen 
where  disease  is  most  prevalent,  and  perhaps  afford 
some  clue  as  to  its  origin,  character,  and  cure. 

With  respect  to  a  substitute  for  Larch  nothing  can 
compare  with  it,  for  many  reasons.  Those  who  sug- 
gest Abies  nobilis,  Taxodium  sempervirens,  Abies 
Douglasii,  or  Thuia  Lobbii,  can  hardly  speak  from 
experience,  as  neither  are  adapted  for  extensive  plant- 
ing under  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions  as 
Larch.  Pinus  Laricio,  it  is  true,  produces  good 
timber  when  allowed  plenty  of  room,  but  when  planted 
as  thickly  as  Larch  trie  poles  would  not  be  better  than 
Scotch  Firs,  nor  so  clean  and  straight.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  a  substitute  for  Larch  will  not  be  required,  for 
no  doubt  since  its  introduction  in  1629  it  has  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  this  country,  and  ought  not  to 
be  lightly  discarded.  W.  H.  Rogers,  Red  Lodge  Nur- 
sery, Southampton. 


Branched  Spikes  of  Rib-Grass.  —  Messrs. 
Laird  &  Sinclair  send  us  fine  specimens  of  a 
branched  spike  of  Plantago  lanceolata,  in  which  the 
ordinary  cylindrical  flower-spike  is  replaced  by  a  close 
pyramid  of  branches,  forming  a  conical  dense  moss  of 
flowers.  Such  varieties  are  not  uncommon,  but  are 
alwa)s  interesting. 


A  Roseless  Autumn. — This  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  Roseless  autumn  that  we  have  experienced 
here  for  many  years.  Only  last  year,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  some  of  our  correspondents  were  suggesting 
Rose  shows  for  August.  He  would  indeed  have  been 
a  bold  and  fervid  rosarian  who  ventured  to  suggest  the 
holding  of  such  this  August  or  September.  Not  but 
what  one  might  be  held  from  the  products  of  Roses 
under  glass  almost  any  month  in  the  year  :  so  im- 
portant and  profitable  has  the  cutting  of  Roses  under 
glass  become,  and  so  surely  has  their  culture  in  this 
way  been  extended,  that  Roses  are  forthcoming  at  all 
seasons.  Roses,  especially  Teas,  are  also  grown 
extensively  on  walls,  and  from  these,  or  warm 
aspects,  Roses  might  be  gathered,  are  in  fact  being 
gathered,  in  plenty  this  autumntide.  The  wall  culture 
of  Tea  Roses  is  another  thing  that  is  extending  fast, 
and  is  likely  to  reach  to  most  unexpected  dimensions  in 
the  near  future,  for  it  is  found  to  be  more  profitable  as 
a  rule  than  fruit  culture.  Neither  is  the  cause  of  the 
superior  value  of  Roses  over  fruit  walls  far  to  seek. 
Nearly  all  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots— and  these  three  are  most 
precarious  crops  in  the  open  air  in  our  climate — can 
be  easily  grown  in  climates  superior  to  ours,  and 
cheaply  and  safely  imported  to  our  markets. 
But  Roses  cannot  be  better  grown  anywhere  than  in 
this  country,  neither  will  they  bear  any  long  journey 
with  impunity.  Hence  the  chief  supply  of  Roses 
must  be  grown  at  home  ;  and  as  to  the  demand,  it 
seems  insatiable  for  Roses  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 
supply  in  the  article  of  superior  Roses  is  never  likely 
to  exceed  the  demand. 

But  it  is  not  of  Roses  grown  under  glass  or  on  walls 
that  we  write,  when  we  venture  to  designate  this 
autumn  as  Roseless.  Nor  indeed  of  Tea  Roses  at  all  : 
this  has  in  fact  been  emphatically  a  season  of  and  for 
Tea  Roses.     Not  only  have  these  been  more  numer- 


ous than  usual,  but  also  of  higher  quality.  Not  a 
few  of  the  Teas  have  bloomed  so  profusely  and  so 
persistently  throughout  the  season,  that  we  are  almost 
exhausted  this  autumntide.  But  such  persistent 
growers  and  bloomers  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Niphetos, 
and  others  are  still  furnishing  good  supplies  of  bloom, 
all  the  more  prominent  and  striking  because  ol  the 
singular  lack  of  it  among  perpetuals.  Another  Rose, 
Albert,  a  Bourbon,  deserves  most  honourable  mention 
this  autumntide.  This  Rose  is  mostly  neglected  and 
despised  through  June  and  July.  Its  flowers  are 
coarse,  deformed,  hard-hearted,  with  little,  or  even  at 
times  disagreeable,  odour.  But  in  August  and 
September  few  Roses  are  more  perfect  in  form  or  soft 
and  chaste  in  colour,  or  more  useful  and  welcome 
to  the  rosarian,  than  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Homer,  Adam,  Bougirre,  and  others,  in  warm  sites 
or  on  walls,  have  yielded  a  good  many  blooms.  But 
among  perpetuals  in  private  gardens  the  only  one  we 
have  seen  this  autumn  that  really  merited  its  name 
was  Boule  de  Neige.  The  old  Jules  Margottin  came 
next  to  it  in  merit.  Of  course  many  others  produced 
flowers,  but  these  were  few  in  quantity,  and  mostly 
very  inferior  in  quality  ;  and  so  scant  has  been  the 
Rose  harvest  among  perpetuals,  especially  in  private 
gardens  in  this  neighbourhood,  this  season,  as  to 
justify  its  being  designated  a  Roseless  autumn. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  this,  or,  indeed, 
for  the  conduct  of  Roses  throughout  the  season.  That 
season  opened  with  great  promise.  There  were  few 
or  no  casualties  during  the  winter.  The  Roses  broke 
like  trees  in  the  spring.  The  latter  continued  so  mild 
as  very  much  to  mix  and  complicate  the  vitally  import- 
ant question  of  when  and  how  far  to  prune.  One  thing 
was  probably  too  readily  taken  for  granted,  and  that 
was,  that  the  roots  were  in  such  vigorous  action  as  to 
be  able  to  reproduce  any  needful  amount  of  top  with 
little  loss  of  time.  The  theory  of  the  reciprocal 
action  between  root  and  branches  was  doubtless 
carried  rather  loo  far  in  practice.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Roses  as  a  rule  broke  slowly  after  pruning.  What 
proved  rather  more  surprising  and  provoking  to  many 
rosarians  was  the  fact  that  the  buds  broke  weakly 
as  well  as  slowly.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that 
not  a  few  rosarians,  when  they  saw  the  "  breaks  "  that 
succeeded  pruning,  began  to  regret  that  they  did  not 
prune  earlier,  or  that  they  pruned  at  all.  We  have 
heard  of  one  very  successful  Rose  grower  who 
adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  succeeded  in  asto- 
nishing all  his  neighbours  with  an  early  bloom  of 
more  than  average  excellence.  We  have  not  heard 
how  he  is  off  for  flowers  this  autumn.  Possibly  he 
will  inform  us,  should  he  see  this  number  of  the 
Gardeners''  Chronicle.  Reasoning  from  analogy, 
we  should  think  his  autumn  harvest  of  Roses  would 
prove  better  and  more  plentiful  than  his  neighbours'. 
We  know  that  his  first  blooms  were  so  early  as  to 
throw  him  out  of  all  the  late  June  and  July  shows. 
Such  being  the  case,  his  plants  would  break  earlier 
than  those  later  pruned,  and  probably  result  in  a 
more  plentiful  supply  of  Roses  this  autumn. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  hardly  be  a  question 
but  what  the  abnormal  development  of  the  Roses 
before  pruning,  and  the  consequent  lateness  (accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  plants)  of  the  latter  opera- 
tion, are  the  causes  of  the  present  comparative  paucity 
of  Roses. 

A  third  factor,  that  of  the  weather,  has  doubtless 
also  had  its  influence  in  the  same  direction.  The 
season  has,  on  the  whole,  been  cool  and  sunless  com- 
pared with  our  normal  amount  of  warmth  and  direct 
sunshine.  Hence  after  blooming  once  fairly  well  the 
plants  rested  much  longer  than  usual  before  breaking 
afresh  ;  even  before  the  first  bloom  faded  cool,  wet, 
and  comparatively  sunless  weather  had  set  in.  The 
check  thus  imposed  on  growth  either  prevented  the 
Roses  breaking  at  all  or  caused  them  to  break  so 
weakly  that  blooms  were  impossible.  Another  point 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  discussing  the 
probable  causes  of  the  paucity  of  bloom  this  autumn. 
Very  few  Roses  have  been  seen  at  their  best  this 
season.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  fair  flowers,  but 
comparatively  few  sensational  ones.  Seldom  has 
a  season  passed  that  has  witnessed  so  few  in 
every  way  perfect  flowers  as  that  of  18S2.  Jurors 
at  Rose  shows,  as  well  as  the  more  experienced 
exhibitors  and  visitors  are  generally  agreed  on  this 
point.  Another  proof — were  further  proof  wanted  to 
the  same  effect — would  be  found  in  the  exceptional 
number  of  Tea  Roses  found  in  winning  stands. 
As  the  number  of  Tea  Roses  increase,  and  their 
quality  improves,  no  doubt  they  will  be  more  liberally 
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intermixed  with  perpetuals  in  general  collections  ;  but 
this  season  they  seem  to  have  been  more  largely 
employed  than  usual  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  per- 
fect bloom  in  the  other  classes.  In  many  cases  the 
prize  collections  would  be  nowhere  but  for  the  number 
and  excellence  of  their  Tea  Hoses  ;  the  latter  have, 
in  fact,  been  emphatically  the  Roses  of  the  season. 
Such  Roses  as  President,  Devoniensis,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,    Marie    van   Iloutte,    Niphetos,    have   been 


prevent  its  being  known  and  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  indifferent  as  well  as  the  shortest  Rose 
season  on  record.  Possibly,  after  all,  a  winter  of 
average  severity  is  better  for  Roses  than  one  almost 
without  frost  to  be  succeeded  by  a  summer  with  little 
more  than  a  month's  sunshine  in  it.  Such  unnatural 
transformations  as  summer  into  winter,  and  winter 
mildly  mixed  up  with  and  diffused  throughout  the 
Succeeding  summer,  have  doubtless  been  chiefly  to 


Fig.  70.— nepenthes  nigro-purpurea.    (see  p.  425.) 


specially  conspicuous  on  many  a  winning  stand.  Teas 
have  also  been  more  numerous  as  well  as  of  higher 
quality  than  usual.  Few  or  none  were  killed  by  the 
winter,  and  being  more  excitable  than  perpetuals, 
they  lost  less  time  in  breaking,  and  have  grown  and 
flowered  with  a  profusion  unknown  to  most  seasons. 
They  seem  also  to  like  dull  weather,  and  bear  wet 
better  than  other  Roses. 

On  the  whole,  the  Rose  season  has  not  been  a  specially 
brilliant  one  ;  much  of  its  brilliance  has  come  through 
the  Teas,  and  these  have  not  only  helped  to  sustain 
its  character  all   through,  but  have  done   much  to 


blame  for  shortening  the  period  and  lowering  the 
quality  of  our  general  Rose  harvests,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  though  hardly  provided  against.  East 
Anglia. 

Red-fruited  Ivy. — In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Revue  HortUole  M.  Ed.  Andr^  mentions  having  seen, 
in  a  nursery  at  Nice,  an  Ivy  differing  from  those 
ordinarily  cultivated  in  the  foliage,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  berries,  as  red  as  those  of  the  Pyra- 
cantha.  We  await  the  introduction  of  this  novelty 
with  interest. 


LIFTING  AND  STORING  OF 
POTATOS. 

In  my  pamphlet*  on  the  Potato  disease  I  have 
urged  the  necessity  of  not  lifting  the  Potatos  sooner 
than  about  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  complete 
withering  of  all  the  leaves  in  the  Potato  field,  because 
the  tubers,  when  taken  earlier  out  of  the  ground,  will 
inevitably  be  covered  more  or  less  with  the  millions 
and  millions  of  spores  from  the  tops  of  the  Potatos, 
if  the  disease  has  spread  to  any  great  extent.  About 
a  week  after  the  lifting  a  portion  of  the  Potatos  will, 
under  such  circumstances,  suddenly  appear  to  be 
diseased,  viz.,  all  of  those  tubers  whose  skins  have 
been  penetrated  by  the  sprouting  threads  of  the  spores. 
The  term  for  the  development  of  the  disease  from  the 
sowing  of  the  spores  until  the  disease  becomes  visible 
in  the  shape  of  brown  spots  on  the  tubers,  is  dependent 
on  temperature.  With  a  temperature  of  72"  Fahr.  it 
takes  only  five  days,  with  62°  it  takes  seven  days, 
and  with  a  lower  temperatu  re  it  takes  a  considerably 
longer  time. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  occasioned  by  early 
lifting  it  is  dependent  on  : — 

1.  The  quantity  of  spores  attached  to  the  leaves  at 
the  time  of  lifting.     This  is  self-evident, 

2.  The  weather  during  the  lifting.  In  rainy  weather 
the  danger  is  the  greatest,  because  more  spores  are  de- 
tached by  the  rain  than  by  the  dry  wind,  and  because 
thedescendingsporesaremoreeasilycaught  and  retained 
by  a  wet  Potato  than  by  a  dry  one.  I  must,  however, 
add,  that  during  rain  the  danger  is  by  degrees  getting 
less  and  less,  because  the  spores  are  washed  down  by 
the  rain  much  faster  than  they  can  be  produced  again. 
Consequently  the  quantity  of  the  spores  in  the  leaves 
is  fast  diminishing  during  a  heavy  rain,  and  I  have 
observed  instances  where  the  spots  on  the  leaves  after 
heavy  rainfall  have  not  contained  more  than  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  ordinary  number  of  spores — an 
observation  which  is  easily  made  by  counting  the 
number  of  spores  by  means  of  a  microscope,  the 
spores  being  for  that  purpose  suspended  in  water.  If, 
in  the  meantime,  the  rain  has  ceased  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  the  number  of  spores  will  again, 
by  proper  temperature,  be  nearly  the  same,  because 
the  spawn  of  the  fungus  has  not  been  damaged  by 
the  rain, 

3.  Lastly,  the  extent  of  the  damage  will  be  de- 
pendent on  the  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  tubers.  In 
some  Potatos  the  skin  is  more  thick  and  tight  than  in 
others,  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  some  varieties 
suffer  much  less  from  the  disease  than  others.  Upon 
the  whole  it  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  spores 
that  will  succeed  in  forcing  their  sprouting  threads 
through  the  skins  of  the  tubers.  The  highest  proportion 
of  penetrating  spores  I  have  observed  is  one  to  thirty- 
three  ;  generally  it  is  much  less,  and  by  preserving 
Potatos  in  a  dry  room  for  some  weeks  not  one  of  a 
thousand  spores  growing  on  the  surface  of  them  will 
succeed  in  penetrating  the  skin.  By  proper  precautions 
it  is  possible  to  measure  out  the  relative  disease-resisting 
powers  of  different  Potatos  in  the  course  of  eight  days. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  there  is  always  a  great 
risk  in  digging  Potatos  when  the  living  spores  are 
still  attached  to  the  leaves.  A  loss  of  20,  30,  40 
per  cent,  of  the  produce  may  very  easily  be  the  con- 
sequence of  too  early  lifting.  Cases  of  that  kind  will 
be  found  in  the  pamphlet  recently  mentioned.  Allow 
me  here  to  propose  a  little  experiment,  which  every 
grower  can  make  with  very  little  pains,  and  which  is 
very  well  calculated  to  show  the  great  danger  in 
taking  the  Potatos  out  of  the  ground,  when  the 
spores  are  still  on  the  leaves.  Go  out  in  a  Potato 
field  where  there  are  plenty  of  spore-bearing  spots  in 
the  leaves,  the  spores  with  their  threads  will  be  seen 
as  a  dust-like  whitish  covering  on  the  under-side  of 
the  foliage  round  the  blotches  ;  take  out  of  the  ground 
four  or  five  sound  Potatos,  cut  them  in  two,  and  ex- 
pose them  only  one  minute  to  the  air  in  the  Potato 
field  beneath  the  plants,  wrap  them  up  in  your  hand- 
kerchief, take  them  into  your  room,  place  them  in  a 
little  jar,  and  cover  this  jar  with  a  lid.  The  conse- 
quence (if  indeed  there  were  plenty  of  spores  in  the 
leaves)  will  be  that,  most  likely,  not  one  of  the  tubers 
will  escape  the  disease.  If  the  temperature  in  the 
room  is  72°  Fahr.,  you  will  see  that  the  mould  begins 
to  be  visible  at  the  end  of  two  days  ;  if  68°  it  takes 
three  days,  if  63°  four  days,  if  59°  five  days,  if  54* 
ten  days.     I  made  this  experiment  some  days  ago  in 

*  How  to  Overcome  the  Potato  Disease.  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  ;  John  Meozi«  St  Co. 
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Paris  ;  the  result  was  that  seven  out  of  eight  pieces  of 
cut  Potatos  became  diseased.  ■  Whole  Potatos  will  by 
far  not  suffer  so  much  as  cut  ones,  nevertheless  it  is 
evident  from  this  experiment  that,  with  unfavourable 
circumstances,  untimely  lifted  Potatos  may  be  spoiled 
in  the  course  of  one  minute. 

In  the  ground,  on  the  contrary,  the  tubers  will  to 
some  extent  be  protected  by  the  earth  covering 
above  them,  and  all  those  tubers  that  are  covered  by 

4  inches  of  settled  earth  will  be  very  nearly  fully  pro- 
tected ;  therefore  the  protective  moulding  described  in 
my  pamphlet  demands  a  covering  of  the  upper  sur- 
face  of  the   uppermost  tubers   by  a   layer  of  earth 

5  inches  thick  to  begin  with,  settling,  however,  by- 
and-bye  to  about  4  inches. 

The  instance  cited  is  not  the  only  one  I  can  refer 
to.  In  one  experiment  of  Potato  lifting  not  one  of 
the  accidentally  cut  tubers  escaped  the  disease  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  unbruised  Potatos 
became  diseased  to  the  extent  of  16  per  cent,  as  a 
consequence  of  too  early  lifting.  In  other  instances 
20,  26,  27,  and  41  per  cent,  of  the  whole  tubers  be- 
came visibly  diseased  in  the  course  of  seven  or  twelve 
days,  only  because  they  were  lifted  too  early,  while 
there  were  still  plenty  of  spores  in  the  leaves.  They 
had  been  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  field  only  for  one 
or  two  hours.  The  reason  why  cut  tubers  catch  the 
disease  much  easier  than  whole  ones  is  principally 
due  to  two  circumstances  :  I,  because  the  sappy  cut 
surface  will  retain  every  spore  descending  on  it ;  2, 
because  the  sprouting  spores  have  no  corky  layer  to 
penetrate,  as  in  the  case  with  uncut  Potatos. 

As  to  cut  Potatos,  the  grower  has  a  very  easy  and 
practical  means  to  ascertain  whether  the  safe  time 
for  lifting  his  Potatos  has  arrived  or  not.  Let  him  only 
take  some  sound  Potatos,  which  he  has  preserved  in 
his  house  for  some  time,  go  out  in  the  Potato  field, 
cut  them  there,  and  place  them  under  the  Potato 
tops  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  cut  surfaces  turned 
upwards  If,  then,  he  take  these  pieces  home  and 
expose  them  to  a  proper  temperature  in  the  manner 
described,  he  will,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  or  four 
days,  according  to  the  temperature  in  the  room,  be  able 
to  judge  whether  he  can  safely  commence  the  lifting 
If  none  of  them  become  diseased,  there  is  not  the  least 
danger  to  be  feared.  He  might,  however,  also  pro- 
ceed in  another  way,  viz.,  by  taking  home  from 
different  plants  in  the  field  some  diseased  tops,  with 
which  he  brushes  some  cut  tubers.  The  first  manner 
of  proceeding  is,  however,  somewhat  more  secure. 
The  fact  is  that,  even  if  the  spores  have  died  out  in  the 
field  in  question,  there  might  at  a  little  distance  be 
some  other  field  with  later  Potatos  bearing  plenty  of 
living  spores.  If  this  field  should  happen  to  be  very 
near,  there  might  be  some  danger  in  lifting,  if  the 
wind  is  blowing  from  this  field  towards  the  field  in 
question,  because  the  quantity  of  spores  which  a 
diseased  field  may  contain  is  so  enormous.  A  single 
Potato  plant  fully  covered  with  disease  spots  may 
contain  twenty  to  fifty  millions  of  spores.  This  calcula- 
tion is  based  on  observations  under  the  microscope  made 
in  the  manner  already  alluded  to.  In  the  meantime 
it  is  evident  that  the  danger  occasioned  by  spores 
from  another  field  is  very  much  less  than  if  the  spores 
were  attached  to  the  very  plants  to  be  dug,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  in  reality  the  risk  is  so  little  that 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  it  may  be  considered  as 
being  of  no  consequence.  But,  at  all  events,  this 
can  be  tested  in  the  way  proposed. 

The  disease  developing  after  lifting  the  Potatos  I 
have  termed  the  "after  sickness."  I  do  not  think 
that  this  expression  has  been  used  before,  but  a  new 
idea  demands  a  new  expression,  and  perhaps  the 
word  used  may  be  serviceable.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  :  — 

1.  The  disease  developed  in  the  ground  till  the 
time  of  lifting,  which  can  be  evaded  by  protective 
moulding. 

2.  The  disease  developed  after  lifting  the  tubers 
(the  after-sickness),  which  again  may  be  subdivided 
into  two,  viz.  :—a,  the  sudden  attack  sustained  by  the 
tubers  at  the  very  act  of  lifting  (the  must  fatal  moment 
in  the  life  of  the  tubers  as  regards  the  disease),  but 
which,  however,  may  be  fully  evaded  by  late  lifting  ; 
b,  the  disease  gradually  developed  in  pits  and  store- 
rooms, occasioned  by  diseased  spore-bearing  tubers. 

I  shall  conclude  by  adding  a  few  words  on  this  last 
phase  of  the  disease,  the  one  developed  during  the 
storing  of  the  Potatos.  From  what  I  have  said  of  cut 
Potatos  it  naturally  follows  that  every  Potato  cut  or 
bruised  by  the  implements  must  be  separated  from  the 
whole  ones.     In  reality  cut  Potatos  not  only  catch 


the  disease  more  readily,  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  also  produce  spores  much  easier,  and  in  each 
case  they  produce  very  much  larger  quantities  than  do 
whole  unbruised  tubers.  From  these  lacts  it  is  obvious 
that  cut  or  bruised  Potatos  are  very  dangerous  propa- 
gators of  the  disease  in  store-rooms  and  pits,  and  that 
it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  separate  them  from 
the  whole  ones  at  the  time  of  lifting. 

I  have  already  urged  the  necessity  of  late  lifting, 
for  a  reason  which  in  itself  is  quite  sufficient  ;  but 
there  is  still  one  more  very  powerful  reason  for  late 
lifting,  viz.,  the  following  : — If  you  lift  early  the  tem- 
perature will  be  more  elevated,  but  with  high  tempe- 
rature the  disease  developes  with  very  much  greater 
energy  and  rapidity  than  with  low  temperature,  and, 
in  fact,  the  risk  in  storing  Potatos  when  exposed  to  a 
common  sitting-room  temperature  is  very  great  if 
special  precautions  have  not  been  taken.  I  know  this 
from  different  experiments.  In  one  instance,  begin- 
ning with  1  per  cent,  of  diseased  tubers,  the  lot 
became  damaged  to  the  extent  of  more  than  So  per 
cent.,  because  they  were  exposed  to  a  sitting-room 
temperature,  while  a  portion  of  the  same  lot  kept 
under  low  temperature  suffered  very  little  damage. 
J.  L.  Jensen,  Rue  Perronct,  Neuilly,  Paris. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE    NEWTON    NURSERIES. 

One  large  well  ordered  nursery  is  of  necessity  very 
like  other  establishments  of  the  same  class  elsewhere, 
and  hence  the  record  of  a  visit  to  one  is  apt  to  become 
a  mere  amplification  of  a  trade  catalogue,  and  to 
convey  no  distinctive  notion  to  the  reader.  Let  it  be 
therefore  assumed — not  assumed  only,  but  asserted — 
that  in  Messrs.  James  Dickson's  nursery  at  Chester 
will  be  found  just  that  large  and  varied  assortment  of 
plants  of  all  descriptions  which  it  might  be  antici- 
pated would  be  found  in  a  nursery  of  such  magnitude, 
and  one  which  has  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  so  well 
earned  a  reputation.  But  apart  from  these  generalities 
there  are  certain  features  pertaining  to  the  locality  in 
which  the  nursery  is  placed,  and  certain  elements 
depending  on  the  local  requirements  of  the  trade, 
which  confer  a  certain  distinctive  stamp  on  the  estab- 
lishment, and  on  some  of  these  we  propose  to 
comment  briefly. 

The  situation  of  the  nursery  is  not  exactly  what  one 
would  choose,  if  choice  were  available.  Proximity 
to  a  large  town  has  its  advantages,  but  the  disadvan- 
tages in  the  way  of  smoke  are  obvious.  Again,  neither 
the  soil  nor  the  low-lying,  level,  wind-swept  surface, 
nor  the  climate  is  such  as  would  be  recommended. 
On  the  other  hand,  thecommercial  advantages  in  the  way 
of  transit  are  great,  and  the  local  conditions  are  favour- 
able to  the  puichaser.  The  buyer  can  see  at  a  glance 
what  is  likely  to  thrive  under  similar  conditions,  and  may 
often  justly  draw  the  inference  that  what  does  well 
here  will  do  better  elsewhere.  Much  less  disappoint- 
ment is  likely  to  arise  than  in  the  opposite  case,  where 
plants  are  bought  from  a  nursery  exceptionally 
favoured  as  to  soil  and  climate,  and  transferred  to  a 
less  favoured  spot.  In  addition  to  the  usual  resources 
of  a  first-class  establishment,  this  nursery  appears 
especially  rich  in  Hollies,  Conifers,  hardy  shrubs 
and  trees,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  and  fruit 
trees.  Roses  are  grown  on  a  very  large  scale,  a 
statement  that  makes  no  demand  on  the  credulity, 
though  our  engagements  did  not  permit  us  to  see 
them,  for  the  reputation  of  the  firm  in  this  matter  is 
beyond  question.  Young  pot-Vines  grown  on  from 
eyes  had  done  so  well  that  a  growth  of  2S  feet  in  one 
year  has  been  noted,  though  as  a  rule  this  growth  is 
checked  before  any  such  length  is  attained.  Pot  Figs 
are  also  done  remarkably  well. 

In  another  house  we  were  much  interested  by 
seeing  a  collection  of  the  species  of  Fuchsia,  such  as 
alpestris,  syringiflora,  the  true  coccinea,  lycoides  ihy- 
mifolia,  and  many  more,  the  like  of  which  we  have 
not  seen  since  the  days  of  Wilson  Saunders  at 
Reigate.  Here,  too,  the  so-called  "  Zulu  Nut " 
— Cyperus  esculentus — was  flourishing.  This  plant 
affords  an  instance  of  the  inconvenience  of  new, 
and  especially  of  popular  names,  Cyperus  escu- 
lentus and  its  properties  have  been  known  almost  as 
long  as  anything  botanical  has  been  known,  but  who 
could  recognise  it  under  the  name  Zulu  Nut  ?  It  is 
not  distinctively  of  Zulu  origin,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
a  nut. 

Intent  rather  upon  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  soil,  as  evinced  by  the  plants  outdoors, 


we  paid  more  attention  in  our  hurried  visit  to  certain 
classes  of  plants  than  to  others.  Hollies,  especially 
Hodgins'  variety,  and  Golden  Queen,  seem  to  be 
especially  fine.  Hardy  Conifers  are  represented  by 
very  large  quantities  of  healthy  stock  ;  as  their  names 
are  too  numerous  to  mention,  it  may  be  more 
profitable  to  hint,  that  while  most  of  the  ordinary 
kinds  do  well,  some,  like  the  Douglas  Fir,  do  not 
thrive  in  this  locality.  Pinus  insignis  proves  too  tender, 
and  this  caused  us  to  be  surprised  at  the  quantities  of 
young  plants  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa.  For  planting 
on  a  large  scale,  the  Corsican  Pine  (P.  Laricio)  is 
found  to  be  better  even  than  the  Black  Austrian,  and 
might  be  recommended  where  the  Larch  fails.  The 
seedlings,  however,  are  difficult  to  transplant,  con- 
siderable loss  and  hence  increased  cost  being  incurred 
in  the  operation.  The  Japanese  Conifers  seem  to  be 
quite  hardy  here,  as  also  the  elegant  Fitzroya  pata- 
gonica.  Among  the  varieties  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
is  one  called  Silver  Queen,  a  distinct  and  beautiful 
addition  to  the  variegated  forms  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  the  variety  known  as  alba  spica,  but  more 
diffusedly  variegated  and  of  brighter  colour.  The 
creamy- white  variegation  is  uniform  over  the  whole 
plant,  and,  we  were  assured,  maintains  its  colour  even 
in  winter.  We  saw  lines  of  the  plant  of  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  years  old  respectively,  and  in  all  the 
habit  and  the  coloration  were  as  nearly  identical  as 
possible. 

Ghent  Azaleas  and  A.  mollis  do  well  in  the  loamy 
soil  here.  Choisya  ternata  succumbs  not  to  a 
Cheshire  winter,  and  thus  maintains  its  character  as  a 
most  desirable  shrub.  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus, 
so  remarkable  for  its  yellow  Heath-like  foliage, 
proves  hardy,  and  even  Veronica  Traversii  flourishes, 
though  we  suspect  a  hard  winter  would  prove  too  much 
for  its  endurance.  Among  the  varieties  of  Euonymus, 
Messrs.  Dickson  called  our  attention  to  a  new  form 
of  E.  radicans,  which  they  propose  to  send  out 
shortly  ;  the  leaves  are  larger,  bolder,  and  the  varie- 
gation clearer  and  more  defined  than  in  the  common 
form.  We  saw  it  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open 
air,  and  were  struck  with  its  distinctness. 

To  meet  the  growing  fancy  for  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants,  Messrs.  Dickson  cultivate  a  very  large 
and  choice  collection — one  of  the  most  select,  indeed, 
we  have  seen  in  any  nursery.  They  are  grown  all 
ways — on  the  flat,  in  borders,  in  pots  sunk  in  coal 
ashes,  in  frames,  on  the  rockeries  ;  and  the  rockeries 
are  of  different  sizes,  formations  and  aspects,  but 
chiefly  of  porous  sandstone.  Every  encourage- 
ment therefore  is  given  to  the  plants,  so  that 
if  they  will  not  be  contented  with  any  one  of  the 
situations  provided  for  them  here,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  they  are  of  little  value  for  the  locality.  Our 
visit  was  paid  early  in  September,  when  yellow  Com- 
posites were  predominant.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
following  three  stand  out  in  their  class  : — Helenium 
autumnale  (it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
there  are  several  forms  of  this,  some  much  better 
than  others),  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  and  Harpalium 
rigidum.  Rudbeckia  bicolor  was  also  very  showy. 
Several  things  here,  as  elsewhere,  were  flowering  out 
of  season,  such  as  several  of  the  Primulas,  the  beau- 
tiful white-flowered  Cooperia  Drummondi,  various 
Cyclamens,  and  others.  The  collection  of  Saxifrages 
is  very  large  ;  few  of  course  were  in  bloom  in  Sep- 
tember, but  some  are  striking  from  their  foliage  and 
habit  at  all  seasons,  such  are  S.  diapensioides,  with 
its  dense  hard  hummocks  ;  S.  valdensis,  S.  catalonica, 
with  its  long  leaves  edged  with  white  ;  S.  conifera, 
with  its  cones  of  pointed  leaves.  Sempervivum 
Laggeri  is  very  similar  to  S.  arachnoideum,  but 
somewhat  bolder  in  character.  S.  spinulosum  is 
very  distinct  in  its  spine-tipped  leaves,  l'hyteuma 
comosum  is  not  a  plant  one  sees  every  day,  nor 
yet  Cornus  canadensis  —  both  were  in  bloom  on 
the  rockwork  here.  The  Cotoneaster  vulgaris, 
one  of  the  very  rarest  of  British  plants,  has  a 
safe  home  here,  and  we  were  glad  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Shortt,  who  is  connected  with  this  department 
of  the  nursery,  that  the  plant  still  exists  in  a  wild 
state  on  the  Great  Ormc's  Head,  where  we  trust  it  will 
long  remain  inaccessible  to  ignorant  'Arries  and  ruth- 
less collectors.  Linnaa  borealis  thrives  here  on  the 
flat ;  indeed,  we  believe  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  are  not  nearly  so  great 
as  is  usually  supposed— in  fact,  one  must  be  a  botanist 
to  appreciate  such  a  plant,  and  when  that  qualifica- 
tion is  wanting  no  doubt  it  is  difficult  to  grow  a  good 
many  things  ;  meantime  the  let-it-alone  principle  is 
applicable  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases.     Pentste- 
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mon  Lobbianus  is  remarkable  for  its  half  shrubby 
habit,  and  still  more  so  for  its  yellow  flowers,  flowers 
of  that  colour  being  rare  among  Pentstemons,  though 
the  colour  is  frequent  enough  in  its  allies,  e.?.,  in 
Verbascums  and  Linarias.  Statice  Bonduelli,  one  of 
the  most  distinct  and  pretty  of  dwarf  rock  plants,  was 
in  full  bloom  ;  it  is  just  one  of  those  subjects  which 
please  the  connoisseur — elegant  in  foliage,  pretty  in 
colour,  neat  in  habit,  and  withal  so  uncommon  in 
appearance. 

The  collection  of  hardy  Ferns  is  very  complete, 
and  their  beauty  and  interest  undeniable,  but  as  the 
Fern  lovers  have  given  them  names  with  as  many 
unpronounceable  syllables  as  a  Welsh  village,  we 
must  spare  our  space  and  the  reader's  patience  too. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  no  intention  of  writing  a  cata- 
logue, we  shall  bring  our  notes  to  an  end  with  the 
advice  to  those  concerned,  to  pay  this  nursery  a  visit 
whenever  opportunity  offers.  All  sorts  of  tastes  and 
requirements  are  catered  for,  and  he  must  be  dull 
indeed  who  does  not  find  something — a  great  deal — 
to  interest  him  in  this  fine  establishment.  The 
Rambler, 


LATE'Potatos  should,  if  not  already  done,  be  taken 
up  forthwith.  All  those  fit  for  table  use  should  be 
picked  up  first  when  dry,  and  stored  by  themselves 
in  narrow  pits  on  high  ground  if  convenient — say, 
from  3  to  4  feet  wide — taking  care  that  the  base  of 
the  pit  is  higher  than  the  level  of  any  water  which 
would  be  likely  to  collect  about  them  ;  and  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  water  at  any  time 
rising  to  the  level  of  the  pits  a  track  should  be  made, 
if  considered  necessary,  around  them  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  away.  We  find  our  late  Potatos  keep 
very  well  formed  into  ridges,  under  which  some  dry 
Fern  is  placed  from  3  to  4  feet  high  from  the  base  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  covered  first  with  dry  Fern, 
and  subsequently  with  as  many  inches  of  soil  as  the 
nature  of  the  weather  may  render  necessary  to 
prevent  the  tubers  from  being  injured  by  frost.  The 
Fern  being  of  a  light  open  nature,  and  not  so  likely 
to  decay  as  straw,  will  admit  of  the  escape  of  gases 
arising  from  fermentation  necessarily  ensuing  from 
the  massing  together  of  the  tubers,  and  which  is  more 
or  less  in  quantity  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
tubers  at  the  time  of  being  ridged.  This,  however, 
will  have  ceased  before  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a 
covering  of  soil  to  the  Fern.  The  Potato  ridge 
should  be  covered  as  the  building  of  the  latter  is  pro- 
ceeded with,  in  order  not  to  expose  the  tubers  in- 
tended for  table  use  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  it  would  have  a.tendency  to  turn  them  green. 
With  those  intended  for  seed,  which  should  also  be 
pitted,  this  does  not  matter,  indeed!  some  people  ex- 
pose them  intentionally  for  that  purpose,  as  the  tubers 
are  calculated  to  keep  better  through  the  skin  being 
rendered  almost  impervious  to  damp  by  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

Ordinary  Work.— Let  Celery  be  well  earthed 
up,  so  that  in  the  event  of  frost  as  little  of  the  stems 
as  possible  consistent  with  keeping  the  soil  out  of  the 
hearts  of  the  plants  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
frost.  With  this  object  in  view  it  will  be  advisable — 
indeed  necessary — to  be  provided  with  a  good  stock 
of  dry  Fern  with  which  to  protect  such  things  as  Let- 
tuce, Endive,  Celery,  &c,  from  the  effects  of  frost. 
Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli,  too,  which  are  now  coming 
in  should  be  either  lifted  and  stored  away  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost,  or  have  the  leaves  bent  over  the  head, 
which  will  effectually  protect  them  from  injury  from 
a  few  degrees  of  frost.  Any  blanks  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  ranks  of  recently-planted  Cabbages  should 
be  filled  up  forthwith  with  plants  of  the  respective 
varieties  taken  from  the  nursery  bed.  Look  well  after 
grubs,  which  are  very  destructive  to  the  roots  of  these 
subjects,  their  presence  at  the  roots  of  the  individual 
plants  being  indicated  by  the  leaves  of  the  latter  be- 
coming sickly-looking  and  flabby.  This  should  lead 
to  the  finding  and  destruction  of  the  enemy,  and,  as 
before  stated,  the  making  good  of  the  blanks  thus 
created. 

Tomatos,  which  are  very  susceptible  to  the  effects 
of  frost,  have,  owing  to  the  dry  condition  of  the 
fruits  and  foliage,  escaped  injury  from  the  2°  of  frost 
which  we  had  here  on  the  nights   of  the  14th   and 


15th  inst.  ;  therefore,  seeing  that  we  may  be 
visited  with  a  sharp  frost  any  night  now,  all 
fruit  commencing  to  colour  should  be  gathered 
forthwith,  and  spread  upon  the  staging  or  a  few 
boards  in  a  late  vinery,  or  in  any  place,  even 
suspended  in  a  stokehole,  where  they  would  have  a 
dry  warm  current  of  fresh  air.  Any  blanks  that  may 
exist  in  autumn-sown  Onions  should  now  be  filled  up 
with  plants  thinned  out  from  thick  patches  of  the 
respective  varieties.  The  transplanting,  where  neces- 
sary, is  best  done  on  a  dull  day,  and  when  the  ground 
is  moist  ;  the  plants  then  not  only  draw  better,  but 
can  be  transplanted  more  expeditiously  and  receive 
less  check  in  consequence.  This  done,  run  the  Dutch 
hoe  between  the  rows,  with  a  view  to  obliterating 
foot-prints,  &c.  Where  the  necessary  quantities  of 
herbs  have  not  already  been  cut  and  dried,  as  recom- 
mended in  a  previous  Calendar,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  doing  so,  lest  the  plants  get  cut  down  by 
frost — that  is,  if  they  are  not  so  injured  in  the  mean- 
time. The  collecting  of  a  good  stock  of  French 
Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners  for  seed,  and  the  placing 
of  them  in  an  early  vinery,  Peach-house,  or  a  dry 
shed  to  harden  before  being  shelled,  should  be  seen  to 
without  further  delay.  Peas  for  this  purpose  will  have 
been  already  harvested,  labelled,  and  put  away  in 
their  proper  place  until  required  for  use.  Beetroots 
which  were  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  for 
seed  in  the  spring  should  now,  if  not  already  done,  be 
taken  up,  tied  together  in  small  quantities  and  sus- 
pended in  a  stokehole  or  dry  shed  for  a  few  weeks 
before  being  threshed  or  "  rubbed  out." 

Frame  Ground.— As  yet  the  subjects  in  this 
department  have  not  had  the  sashes  or  shutters  placed 
over  them,  the  nature  of  the  weather  being  such  as 
not  to  necessitate  their  being  covered,  but  both  are 
in  readiness  for  placing  over  the  plants  should  the 
appearance  of  the  sky  indicate  the  approach  of  in- 
clement weather.  From  the  time  that  plants  of  this 
description  (Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  &c.)  are  planted 
in  their  winter  quarters  until  they  are  finally  trans- 
planted in  the  spring  they  should  have  all  the  air  that  it 
is  possible  to  give  them  during  favourable  weather,  in 
order  to  ensure  a  sturdy  growth  in  the  plants,  which 
will  enable  them  the  better  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  winter. 

Forcing  Department.  —  French  Beans  which 
were  sown  the  first  week  of  the  current  month  will 
ere  this  have  had  the  points  nipped  out,  and  the 
plants  earthed-up  to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  near  the  glass  to  prevent  them  from 
making  a  weakly  growth,  and  be  syringed  overhead 
night  and  morning  during  sunny  days,  and  a  night 
temperature  of  from  550  to  6o°  will  be  congenial  to 
the  well-being  of  the  plants.  Make  another  sowing 
(Cooling's  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  an  excellent  variety  for 
early  forcing)  in  quantity,  according  to  the  accom- 
modation at  command,  and  the  demand  for  the  same 
in  each  individual  establishment,  in  the  manner 
advised  in  my  Calendar  of  the  2d  inst.  Tomato 
planting,  where  grown  for  fruiting  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  whether  in  pots  or  planted  in  a  bed,  must 
have  attention  in  the  way  of  thinning,  stopping,  and 
training  of  the  shoots  and  leaves  :  the  latter  should  be 
kept  well  within  bound.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford 
Castle,  Wilts.  

NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

A  Giant  Red  Cabbage. — We  have  lately  been 
forwarded  a  giant  red  Cabbage  by  our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Ward,  from  the  Earl  of  Radnor's  garden,  Long- 
ford Castle,  Wilts,  weighing  close  upon  a  quarter  of 
a  hundredweight,  and  we  are  informed  that  this  is 
not  by  any  means  the  largest  or  heaviest  specimen  of 
the  kind  in  that  fine  garden.  The  head  was  beauti- 
fully formed,  conical,  and  as  hard  as  a  deal  board. 
We  are  informed  that  the  plants  were  raised  from 
seeds  sown  at  the  end  of  July,  1881. 


Peaches   an6   Nectarines. 

Trees  in  early  houses  will  now  be  gradually  losing 
their  leaves,  and  the  young  wood  will  be  taking  on 
that  brown  ripened  appearance  so  essential  to  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  next  season.  Although  losing  their 
foliage  do  not  on  any  account  allow  them  to  get  dry 
at  the  roots — a  thing  I  have  often  seen  done,  and 
which  in  my  opinion  is  often  the  cause  of  buds 
dropping  when  the  trees  are  started.  Still  keep  a 
little  fire-heat  on  succession-houses,  with  a  free  circu- 


lation of  air  on  night  and  day  to  assist  in  thoroughly 
ripening  the  wood,  and  the  same  treatment  may  be 
applied  to  late  houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  ripening  ; 
it  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit  very  much,  as 
we  have  had  but  very  little  sun  of  late,  consequently 
late  Peaches  are  deficient  in  flavour.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  gathered  give  the  trees  a  thorough  thinning 
according  to  directions  already  given,  J.  Wallis, 
Keek  Gardens,  Sept.  26. 
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Stoves. — It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  give  these  houses 
a  thorough  overhauling  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
previous  to  the  stock  of  plants  (that  may  be  now  dis- 
tributed throughout  other  houses)  being  brought  into 
their  winter  quarters.  Both  paint  and  glass  will  be 
all  the  better  for  a  good  cleansing  ;  all  the  plants  also 
should  be  closely  gone  over  in  search  of  insects,  and  the 
remedies  recommended  in  previous  Calendars  applied 
according  to  circumstances.  Give  close  attention, 
especially  to  the  climbers  ;  these  can  be  much  more 
effectually  cleansed,  thinned  out,  and  re-arranged 
when  a  general  investigation  is  being  carried  out. 
Do  not  spare  any  scrubby,  bony  old  plants,  that  are 
past  their  best,  many  of  which  are  not  worth  the 
room  they  occupy,  but  rather  give  place  to  healthy, 
vigorous  young  plants  which  will  yield  a  far  more 
satisfactory  return.  In  order  to  economise  space, 
any  climbers  that  have  been  trained  to  wire  trellises 
may  be  removed,  and  then  entwined  around  some 
sticks  stuck  around  the  pot  in  an  upright  position. 
The  re-grouping  of  the  plants  should  be  carried  out 
with  an  eye  to  the  production  of  good  effect  as  much 
as  possible.  This  can  now  be  better  carried  out  than 
during  the  summer,  several  plants  then  requiring 
more  protection  from  direct  sunshine  than  others  do, 
consequently  they  should  be  arranged  accordingly. 
The  grouping  of  plants  in  an  effective  manner  is- 
obviously  overlooked  in  many  instances  ;  this  ought 
not  to  be  the  case,  especially  during  the  coming  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  stoves 'should  be  the  most 
attractive  department  of  the  plant-houses.  Through 
these  points  not  being  studied,  and  also  for  want  of 
better  judgment  in  the  selection  of  plants  to  suit  the 
circumstances,  the  growth  of  stove  plants  has  fre- 
quently become  unpopular,  and  eventually  discon- 
tinued altogether.  Shading  should  now  be  entirely 
dispensed  with,  watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  thoroughly  dry  the  blinds  before  storing  them  for 
the  winter.  The  night  temperature  should  be  slightly 
reduced  as  the  nights  lengthen.  If  the  temperature 
is  at  650  in  the  morning,  the  fire  should  be  moved  on 
a  bit  in  dull  weather,  so  that  a  crack  of  air  can  be 
given  for  a  little  while  at  the  least.  Continue  to  close 
with  a  good  high  temperature  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions ;  this  will  be  refreshing  to  the  plants  after  bright 
sunshine.  Give  a  good  syringing  at  such  times,  but 
discontinue  the  same  late  in  the  afternoon.  Damp- 
ing down  the  floors  and  stages  should  still  be 
practised,  the  more  so  when  the  fires  have  to  be 
quickened  to  maintain  the  required  temperature. 
Remove  all  stale  and  decaying  foliage  as  soon  as  it 
appears,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  same,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dense  growing  plants. 

Greenhouses. — The  favourable  weather  just  lately 
has  been  beneficial  to  the  hardening  of  the  growths  of 
all  the  hard-wooded  section  of  these  plants.  Housing 
should  not,  however,  be  delayed  beyond  the  end  of 
the  month.  When  this  is  being  done  give  an  eye  to 
the  drainage  and  wash  all  the  pots,  so  that  everything 
may  be  clean  and  sweet,  having  previously  given  the 
house  a  good  cleansing.  In  arranging  the  plants 
endeavour  to  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  ; 
elevating  on  pots  will  secure  this  easily.  Avoid  over- 
crowding all  hard-wooded  plants  ;  if  this  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  done  it  will  be  far  better  to  reduce  the 
quantity  than  to  sacrifice  quality.  Leave  air  on  all 
night  (both  top  and  bottom)  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  and  increase  the  same  as  much  as  possible 
during  the  day-time.  For  the  want  of  a  better  place, 
we  have  to  house  our  Indian  Azaleas  in  the  vineries  ; 
where  this  has  to  be  done  it  will  be  much  the  safer 
plan  to  give  two  or  three  fumigations  when  this  is 
completed,  as  a  safeguard  against  thrips,  which  may 
be  lurking  in  both  the  plants  and  the  Vines  also. 
Chrysanthemums  should  be  safe  outside  for  anorher 
week  or  two.  Watch  these  closely  for  mildew,  which 
with  us  is  very  prevalent  this  season.  Now  that  they 
are  fast  swelling  their  flower-buds,  the  supply  of 
liquid-manure  or  other  stimulants  should  be  constantly 
resorted  to.  James  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House 
Gardens,  Aetgn,  Sept.  26. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

f  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
i  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  the  Mart,  by  Pro- 
(      theroe  &  Morris. 

{Sale  of   Poultry  and  Pigeons  at  Stevens' 
Rooms. 
Sale  of  Plants,  at    Woodroffe's    Nursery, 
Hanover  Road,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Oct  4  — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

f  Sale  of   Orchids  from  Mr.    F.   Sander,  at 
Stevens'  Rooms. 
Sale  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c  ,  at   Pons, 
ford's  Nursery,  Brixton,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 
Sale  of  Freehold  Property,  re  Osbom,  de- 
ceased, at    the    Mart,    by  Protheroe    & 
L     Morns. 
Saturday,         Oct.  7  — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


Wednesday, 


Oct.  3  J 


Oct.  5 


THE  rapid  change  of  colour  in  the  foliage 
of  trees  reminds  us  that  we  are  once  more 
upon  the  eve  of  the  Planting  Season.    So 


At  present  the  great  bulk  of  our  shrubbery  beds 
and  borders  is  composed  of  a  few  kinds  of 
trees  or  plants,  and  these  by  no  means  the  best 
that  might  be  chosen.  In  the  formation  of  new 
grounds,  and  in  the  planting  of  new  beds  or 
borders,  we  are  prone  to  plant  thickly  for  sake 
of  that  first  effect  which  is  gradually  on  the 
wane  ever  afterwards.  In  a  very  short  time 
there  are  dense  masses  of  shrubs  so  interwoven 
that  anything  like  individuality  is  beyond 
recognition.  A  time,  however,  comes  when 
procrastination  cannot  be  longer  indulged 
in,  and  thinning  and  replanting  are  com- 
menced with  vigour.  But,  at  what  cost  ! 
Many  of  the  finest  and  most  costly  speci- 
mens   are    spoilt,    and    are    henceforth    only 


transplanting  is  put  off  from  time  to  time  until 
the  season  is  far  advanced,  and  the  plants,  and 
possibly  the  gardener,  suffer  in  consequence. 

As  we  regard  the  month  of  October  and  the 
early  part  of  November  as  the  best  times  of  the 
year  for  removing  shrubs  and  plants  such  as 
we  are  here  referring  to,  would  it  not  be  judi- 
cious, would  it  not  be  profitable,  to  increase  the 
garden  staff  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  planting 
season  ?  Were  the  lines  upon  which  gardens 
are  conducted  a  little  more  elastic,  were  they 
less  arbitrary,  considerable  good  would  result 
from  the  change,  and  possibly  without  adding 
anything  to  the  annual  expense  of  the  garden.  It 
should  not  be  hard  to  understand  that  a  gar- 
dener furnished  with  extra  hands  during  a  spell 


Fig.  71.— hughenden  manor  :   the  residence  of  the  late  earl  of  beaconsfield.    (see  p.  425.) 


little  real  progress  appears  to  have  been  made 
of  late  years  towards  improving  the  condition 
and  utilising  the  variety  of  hardy  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  that  it  seems  desirable  to  offer 
a  few  seasonable  remarks  upon  the  subject.  The 
great  boundary  lines  of  extensive  private 
grounds,  or  the  more  circumscribed  outline  of 
the  suburban  garden — it  matters  not  which — 
together  with  the  beds  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
coniferous  specimens,  are,  broadly  speaking, 
the  most  important  and  conspicuous  features  in 
every  pleasure  garden,  whether  it  be  public  or 
private.  Make  the  outline  attractive,  and  intro- 
duce sufficient  material  of  a  pleasing  and 
natural  looking  character  to  break  up  the  whole 
area  of  a  garden,  and  the  internal  adornment 
becomes  a    matter  of   easy    accomplishment. 


fit  to  occupy  obscure  positions  in  outlying 
shrubberies,  if,  indeed,  they  survive  the  shift. 
The  shrubberies  look  worse  than  they  did 
before,  and  remain  so  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 
But  it  seldom  occurs  to  those  who  ought  to  be 
most  interested  that  these  matters  are  easily 
controlled.  In  how  many  cases  do  we  neglect 
to  begin  transplanting  until  the  winter  has 
fairly  set  in,  and  probably  the  thermometer  has 
once  or  twice  registered  a  dozen  or  more  degrees 
of  frost  ?  And  in  how  few  cases  is  theft  the 
smallest  preparation  made  beforehand.  Few 
gardeners  at  the  present  day  are  allowed  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  staff  of  men  to  carry  on 
the  ordinary  routine  duties  of  a  garden  as  they 
should  be,  much  less  to  proceed  with  extensive 
alterations.     Hampered  in  this  way  the  work  of 


of  fine  weather  in  autumn  would  have  his  work 
so  well  in  hand  that  he  might  possibly  make  an 
equivalent  reduction  some  time  afterwards. 

These  suggestions  are  not  put  forward  in  be- 
half of  any  single  interest,  but  in  behalf  of  all. 
The  owner  will  be  the  gainer  in  the  end.  The 
percentage  of  deaths  in  the  plants  or  trees  that 
are  removed  will  be  a  mere  bagatelle  compared 
to  what  it  would  be  if  the  work  was  carried  out 
during  inclement  weather.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  plants  purchased  from  the  nursery  ; 
orders  are  deferred  until  the  last  moment,  and 
the  nurseryman  has  to  lift  the  plants  irrespec- 
tive of  weather.  We  write  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  private  establishments,  and 
we  know  that  leaf-sweeping  and  cover-beating 
arc  in  many  cases  considered  of  more  importance 
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than  the  planting  or  transplanting  of  valuable 
trees  and  shrubs  at  the  proper  time.  Those 
who  act  thus  cannot  surely  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  cost.  The  labour  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  an  important  matter,  but  the  subject 
does  not  end  here.  If  we  look  at  the  material 
of  which  many  borders  are  composed  we  are 
certainly  supplied  with  more  food  for  reflection. 
We  have  done  many  foolish  things  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  art  or  science,  or  at  the  dic- 
tates of  fashion,  but  perhaps  the  culminating 
point  was  reached  when  we  introduced  the 
lamentable  system  of  surrounding  beautiful 
enclosed  gardens  with  broad  bands  of  Laurel. 
In  the  genial  climate  of  the  South  and  West  of 
England— in  Hants,  Dorset,  and  Devonshire- 


common  with  the  flat  surfaces  referred  to. 
Fancy  a  sweeping  bank  that  might  be  furnished 
with  graceful  subtropicals  in  summer,  and  with 
flowering  shrubs  the  rest  of  the  season,  covered 
with  Laurels  cut  flat  as  a  pancake  !  And  yet 
Laurels  are  useful  and  even  pretty  in  their 
places.  A  clump  grown  naturally  upon  a  bank 
or  projecting  from  a  shrubbery  overgrown  by 
taller  trees  is  very  handsome  when  in  flower. 
But  thousands  of  these  plants  are  wanted  lor 
game  coverts,  and  a  great  many  are  sorely 
needed  for  planting  by  woodland  walks,  where 
they  should  only  be  trimmed  to  keep  them 
within  bounds.  To  renovate  borders  of  this 
kind  would  be  like  altering  the  character  of  the 
garden  or  the  outline  of  the  grounds.     I(  wQifld. 


forms  of  Cupressus,  Abies  Morinda,  Cedrus 
Deodara,  Thuiopsis  borealis,  and  such-like 
would  answer  well,  intermixed  with  flowering 
Chestnuts,  Thorns,  including  Paul's  double 
Scarlet,  Magnolias,  Acer  Negundo  variegatum 
and  A.  polymorphum  rubrum,  Lilacs,  Labur- 
nums, the  feathered  Sumach,  Pyrus  Malus  flori- 
bunda,  monthly  and  other  Roses  trained  as 
pillar  plants  and  Honeysuckles  trained  in  a 
similar  fashion  ;  Polygonum  cuspidatum, 
planted  on  raised  positions  at  the  curves  of  the 
border  ;  Escallonia  macrantha,  with  common 
Roses  planted  to  trail  over  it  ;  Berberis  Dar- 
winii,  Buddleia  globosa,  Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl., 
the  finer  kinds  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons, 
Weigelas,   Hydrangea   paniculata    grandiflora, 


FlG.   72. — HAWARDEN  CASTLE:    THE  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.   W,   E.   GLADSTONE,    M.P.      (SEE  P.   436.) 


this  so-called  adornment  —  in  reality  garden 
mimicry — prevails  to  an  extent  that  would  hardly 
be  credited.  In  very  extensive  grounds  there 
may  be  the  excuse  that  the  aim  is  to  introduce 
variety,  but  in  moderate-sized  places  such 
"  examples  of  art "  cut  a  sorry  figure  indeed. 
In  the  beautiful  county  of  Devon,  which  is  so 
regularly  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  those 
formal  trimmed  belts  of  common  Laurel  may 
be  frequently  seen  usurping  the  position  of  the 
choicest  flowering  shrubs.  What  are  they  in 
character  with  ?  Certainly  not  with  the  natural 
surroundings,  the  sloping  verdant  hillsides,  the 
drooping  branches  of  the  Lime,  nor  the  spread- 
ing boughs  of  the  Cedar,  nor  even  the  rigid 
forms  of  the  Pine,  for  these  are  trimmed  after 
Nature's    own  fashion,  and  have   nothing    in 


create  fresh  interest  and  infuse  fresh  life  into 
the  daily  avocations  of  the  gardener,  and,  better 
still,  it  would  furnish  a  source  of  new  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  to  the  owner.  The  preparation 
of  the  border  would  have  to  be  considered 
and  dealt  with  in  the  best  way  possible. 
Such  accumulations  of  refuse  as  are  usually 
found  about  gardens  would  make  a  very  good 
dressing,  and  should  be  well  incorporated  with 
the  existing  soil.  We  would  contrive  to  plant 
during  favourable  weather,  but  we  must  first  see 
what  there  is  obtainable  in  the  way  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Flowering  trees  and  shrubs  should 
form  the  staple  element  of  the  material,  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  evergreens  intermixed  to 
give  the  border  a  lively  appearance  in  winter. 
In  case  a  bold  background  is  required  the  finer 


Pavia  macrostachya,  Althaea  frutex,Spira:aThun- 
bergi,  sibirica,  palmata  and  S.  elegans  ;  Ceano- 
thus  azureus  and  grandiflorus,  hardy  Fuchsias, 
Gaultheria  Shallon, and  hosts  offlowering  shrubs 
and  plants  that  would  come  in  for  the  margin 
of  the  border.  Dense  breadths  of  shrubs  lose 
interest  and  are  monotonous  to  look  upon  con- 
stantly, therefore  space  should  be  left  for  plant- 
ing Foxgloves  and  single  Dahlias,  or  some  of  the 
finer  yellow  Composites,  among  them,  the  former 
for  early  summer  and  the  latter  for  autumn  effect. 
In  isolated  beds  we  would  plant  masses  of  the 
same  kind  of  plant.  For  example,  we  would  sur- 
round a  Copper  Beech  with  a  broad  belt  of  yellow 
Ghent  Azalea,  and  plant  various  other  colours 
in  groups  or  masses,  in  company  with  beds  of 
Kalmias,  Rhododendrons  of  the  hirsutum  type, 
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the  Gum  Cistus,  Andromedas,  hardy  Heaths, 
and  Ledums.  To  these  may  be  added  Azalea 
amcena  and  A.  indica,  which  we  have  seen  in 
wonderful  condition  out-of-doors  in  Devonshire, 
but  notably  at  Somerley,  Lord  NORMANTON's 
fine  garden,  near  Ringwood,  Hants.  All  that 
Azaleas  require  from  us  is  to  give  them  a  shel- 
tered, well  drained  situation,  and  a  properly 
prepared  compost  to  grow  in,  and  they  will  fur- 
nish us  with  quantities  of  flowers  in  the  open 
garden  as  well  as  indoors.  Beds  of  the  above 
description  properly  disposed  over  a  large  tract 
of  pleasure  garden  afford  variety  and  freshness, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  supplies  of  cut  flowers 
are  greatly  augmented.  In  districts  where  fuel 
is  expensive  and  the  climate  is  favourable,  forc- 
ing operations  may  be  very  considerably  dimin- 
ished by  giving  more  attention  to  the  selection 
and  planting  of  choice  hardy  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs. 


Our  Belgian   Visitors.  —  The   pleasant 

visit  of  our  Belgian  friends  will  be  in  the  remem- 
brance of  many.  Detailed  accounts  of  their  impres- 
sions, for  the  most  part  favourable,  of  English  horti- 
culture are  in  course  of  publication  in  various 
Belgian  and  French  periodicals.  When  completed 
we  may  allude  at  more  length  to  the  friendly  criti- 
cisms of  our  confreres,  meanwhile  we  may  say  that 
they  were  not  favourably  impressed  with  our  market 
gardens  ;  they  were  disgusted,  as  well  they  might  be, 
with  Covent  Garden  Market ;  and  they  did  not  relish 
the  dry  bread,  mcme  tris  rassis,  -at  Simpson's,  a 
well-known  restaurant. 

— —  Crocus  Mould. — M.  Prilt.ieux,  in  a  recent 
communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
describes  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  the  first  place 
yellow  spots  appear  upon  the  corm,  disorganisation 
goes  on  rapidly,  and  the  corm  becomes  a  mass  of 
pulp,  between  the  disaggregated  cells  of  which  the 
threads  of  the  fungus  (Rhizoctonia)  ramify,  absorb 
the  nutritive  matter,  and  destroy  the  tissues. 

The  Story  of   the    Preservation    of 

Epping  Forest  is  a  good  story,  told  by  Mr.  Bed- 
ford, who  in  many  ways  may  be  styled  the  hero  of 
the  fight.  After  eleven  years'  hard  work  in  the  cause 
Mr.  Bedford  has  earned  a  right  to  triumph  in  his 
success — a  success  which  has  ensured  to  the  public 
use  more  than  5000  acres  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  forest  land.  All  credit  to  those  who  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  rescuing  it  from  enclosers — all 
honour  to  those  who  have  so  thoroughly  carried  it 
out !  To  those  who  remember  Mr.  Ayrton's  rule, 
and  his  treatment  of  landscape  gardeners,  botanists, 
and  artists,  the  account  here  given  of  his  procedure 
with  reference  to  Epping  Forest  will,  however  new  it 
may  be,  not  be  matter  of  surprise. 

- Globe  Artichokes.  —  These  are   usually 

treated  as  biennials,  but  in  Russia  it  appears,  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  Revue  Horticole,  they  sow  the 
seed  and  gather  the  flower-heads  the  same  year.  The 
way  in  which,  as  it  is  alleged,  this  is  done  is  curious. 
The  seedling  plants  are  buried  in  snow  for  six  or 
eight  days,  until  the  tips  of  the  roots  become  black  or 
greyish  ;  the  plants  are  then  potted  and  kept  in  the 
greenhouse  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  are 
planted  out  in  the  open  air,  and  flower  the  same  sea- 
son. Seedlings  not  so  treated  grow  well,  but  do  not 
flower  till  the  second  year.  This  is  an  experiment 
which,  if  it  be  confirmed,  might  be  tried  with  other 
things  besides  Artichokes,  but  we  should  like  to  have 
ocular  evidence  of  the  fact  first.  Meanwhile  in  this 
country  we  are  not  obliged  to  freeze  or  chill  our 
Artichoke  seedlings  to  get  them  to  flower  the  first 
year. 

The  Wooliiope  Club.— The  fungus  foray 

will  be  held  at  Credenhill  Camp,  near  Hereford,  on 
Thursday,  October  5.  The  fungus  dinner  will  be 
held  at  the  Green  Dragon,  Hereford,  at  4.30  P.M. 
on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Cam,  St.  Owen  Street,  will 
give  a  reception  at  8  P.M.,  after  the  dinner.  After 
dinner,  or  at  the  evening  meetings,  papers  will  be 
read  on  the  following  subjects  : — "  Puff-balls,"  by 
M.C.Cooke,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  &c. ;  "The  Meaning 
of  British  Birds'  Names,"  by  Henry  T.  Wharton, 
M.A.  £>xon.,   F.Z.S.,  Member  of  the  British  Orni- 


thologists' Union,  &c.  ;  "  The  Breconshire  Raptores," 
by  Mr.  E.  Cambridge  Phillips  ;  "A  Revised  List 
of  British  Discomycetes,  with  some  Suggestions  as 
to  their  Classification  ;  and  on  the  "  Polymorphism  of 
Rhytisma  radicale,  Cke.,"  by  Mr.  Wm.  Phillips, 
F.L.S.,  &c.  "A  New  British  Venturis;"  and 
"  Notes  on  Glceocapsa  sanguinaea,"  by  the  Rev.  J. 
E.  Vize,  M.A.  "  Experiments  on  the  Physiology 
of  the  Uredines  ;  "  and  on  the  "  Classification  of 
Uredines,"  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Plowright.  "The 
Structure  and  Appearance  of  Lichen  Jolithus,  Linn,," 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S.,  &c.  A  series  of 
enlarged  microscopic  drawings,  by  Miss  Florence  M. 
Reid  ;  and  a  collection  of  other  interesting  micro- 
scopic objects  will  be  exhibited  by  Mr.  Blashill, 
the  President. 

Bedding  Out. — One  of  the  simplest  devices 

we  have  seen  this  season  was  at  Eaton  Hall,  where  a 
gigantic  and  ornamental  VV  is  marked  out  on  the 
lawn  by  means  of  a  line  of  deep  purple  Coleus 
Verschaffelti  edged  with  Golden  Feather.  The  ter- 
race beds,  in  simple  geometric  design,  consist  of  a 
central  mass  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  surrounded  by  a 
silver-leaved  variety,  outside  which  is  a  line  of  blue 
Lobelia,  the  whole  edged  with  Golden  Feather. 
Tropreolum  Vesuvius  is  also  used  with  telling  effect  in 
some  beds. 

A    Giant   Cockscomb. — A  correspondent 

kindly  sends  us  a  fine  specimen  Cockscomb  measuring 
2  feet  r  inch  from  tip  to  tip,  and  with  a  stem  not 
over  7  inches  in  length.  The  comb  was  well  formed 
and  fairly  well  coloured.  There  are,  however, 
several  others  on  record  very  much  larger.  At  p. 
399  of  our  volume  for  1881  (July — December)  there 
is  an  account  of  one  grown  by  Mr.  Kent,  gardener 
to  F.  Lane,  Esq.,  Grove  House,  Highgate,  which 
measured  2  feet  10  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  and  18 
inches  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  13  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  pot  to  the  top  of  the  plant.  Some 
time  previously  the  Messrs.  Veitch  furnished  us  with 
a  specimen  measuring  2  feet  9  inches  from  tip  to  tip 
and  18^  inches  in  its  greatest  breadth,  the  colour  and 
texture  of  the  comb  being  beautiful.  An  account  of 
this  specimen  will  be  found  in  the  same  volume,  at 
P-  333- 

Seedling   Campanula. — Mr.    Burbidge 

sends  us  from  Trinity  College  Garden  flowers  of  a 
seedling  from  Campanula  pyramidalis,  in  which  the 
tips  of  the  petals  cohere,  forming  a  balloon-like  flower, 
and  also  resembling  the  slashed  sleeve  of  a  lady's 
dress.  It  shows  in  this  matter  its  relationship  to 
Phyteuma. 

NympH/Eas  at  Eaton  Hall.  —  How  sel- 
dom one  sees  tropical  aquatic  plants  properly  grown, 
or  even  grown  at  all,  now-a-days.  Eaton  Hall,  near 
Chester,  is  one  of  the  places  where  Nymphseas  are 
still  grown,  and  they  are  so  beautiful  that  the  wonder 
is  they  should  be  so  much  neglected.  One  explana- 
tion probably  is  that  they  are  of  little  use  for  cutting 
or  decorative  purposes.  Without  undervaluing  flowers 
put  to  such  uses,  the  plant-lover  will  always  prefer  to 
see  his  favourites  growing.  The  sight  of  plants 
in  healthy  growth  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  expe- 
rience than  the  inspection  of  plants  bought  and  used 
as  so  much  furniture  or  millinery,  of  which  any 
amount  may  be  had  for  money.  The  aquarium  at 
Eaton  consists  of  a  central  oblong  tank,  well  stocked 
with  Nymphreas  of  various  colours,  and  with  the 
side-stages  furnished  with  Palms,  Ferns,  Panicum 
variegatum,  &c. 

Arrested  Growth  in  Leaves  of  Beech. 

— Colonel  Tottenham  sends  us  from  Ireland  leaves 
of  a  Beech  tree  which  were  partially  expanded  on 
May  15,  when  a  thunderstorm  occurred,  the  lightning 
appearing  to  fall  upon  the  tree.  The  case  is  very 
curious,  as  the  leaves  and  young  wood  seem  to  be  un- 
injured. It  is  as  if  growth  had  been  paralysed,  but 
as  no  injury  is  apparent  we  doubt  if  the  lightning 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  We  have  seen  similar 
conditions  in  recently  transplanted  trees,  particularly 
such  as  have  been  moved  when  beginning  to  unfold 
their  leaves. 

Seedling   Dahlias.  —  Whatever    may  be 

the  future  of  single  Dahlias,  it  appears  certain  that 
raisers  of  double  ones  are  determined  not  to  abandon 
their  favourites.  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford, 
send  us  samples  of  two  seedling  double  Dahlias  of 


exquisite  form  and  colour,  called  respectively  John 
Henshaw  (crimson)  and  Harrison  Weir  (yellow).  The 
crimson  is  a  very  attractive  flower,  shading  to  purple 
at  the  centre,  and  the  petals  veined  with  light  purple 
underneath.  The  yellow  is  also  a  good  flower,  but  it  is 
hardly  so  well  formed  as  the  crimson  one.  The  lower 
rows  of  petals  are  of  a  deep  yellow,  shading  to  canary 
colour  at  the  edges,  and  the  centre  of  the  flower  is 
also  of  a  light  canary  colour.  The  flowers  are  very 
good  samples  of  their  type. 

Ptelea  trifoliata.—  About  the  last  place 

in  the  world  one  would  expect  to  find  a  tree  of  this 
species  is  in  Printing  House  Square,  in  front  of  the 
Times  printing-office.  The  tree  is  of  considerable 
size  (for  the  species),  and  is  evidently  many  years 
old.  The  trunk  has  been  injured,  but  with  a  little 
care  it  might  be  preserved  for  years  to  come.  In 
habit  Ptelea  is  more  shrubby  than  tree-like.  Its 
foliage  is  like  that  of  the  Laburnum,  but  turns  (in  the 
country)  to  a  bright  yellow  before  it  falls.  The 
flowers  are  not  very  conspicuous,  but  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  winged  seed-vessels  resembling  those  of  the 
Elm.  From  their  bitter  taste  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  might  be  employed  in  place  of  Hops.  The 
tree  is  of  North  American  origin,  but  was  introduced 
here,  so  the  catalogues  say,  in  1704.  A  figure  of  this 
shrub,  which  deserves  a  place  as  an  ornamental  plant 
from  the  profusion  with  which  it  bears  its  seed- 
vessels,  was  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle^  vol. 
xiii.,  1880,  p.  369. 

Drought  in  the  South  of  France.  — 

Correspondents  write  that  till  lately  the  drought 
along  the  Riviera  has  been  exceptionally  severe  even 
in  that  so-called  rainless  region.  Writing  a  week  or 
two  since  from  Antibes,  M.  Naudin  says  that  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  had  fallen  in  spring  was  only 
half  the  average  quantity  ;  in  June  there  was  only 
I  millimetre  of  rain  ;  in  July  9  mil.  7  spread  over 
four  days — not  sufficient  to  wet  the  surface ;  in 
August  there  fell  only  2  mil.  3  of  rain.  Thus  during 
the  three  summer  months,  with  a  burning  sun,  the 
whole  quantity  of  rain  was  13  millimetres — that  is  to 
say,  only  about  half  an  inch  of  rain  in  three  months — 
0  inch  511S!  English  winter  residents  will,  on  their 
return  to  the  South,  find  their  gardens  literally  roasted 
where  the  water  supply  has  been  deficient. 

Detached  Houses  for  Forcing  Pur- 
poses.— The  relative  advantages  of  detached  houses 
for  forcing  purposes  as  contrasted  with  ranges  might 
fairly  be  studied,  we  imagine,  in  an  establishment 
like  that  at  Eaton  Hall,  presided  over  with  such 
method  and  ability  by  Mr.  Selwood.  We  shrink 
from  mentioning  the  number  of  pits  and  houses, 
hip-roofed,  span-roofed,  and  "  lean-to's,"  in  this 
fine  garden.  Very  many  are  detached,  others  form 
part  of  two  semicircular  ranges.  In  addition  to  a 
perfect  little  town  of  glass  houses,  there  is  a  long 
semicircular  corridor  filled  with  Acacias,  Chorozemas, 
Tea  Roses,  Fuchsias,  Tacsonias,  and  the  like — a 
corridor  which  from  its  size  and  beauty  is  most 
remarkable.  We  gave  an  illustration  of  it  in  our 
volume  for  1S75  (vol.  iii.,  p.  17).  Grapes  were  hanging 
when  we  visited  the  establishment  recently  —  the 
Alicantes,  Lady  Downe's,  and  Madresfield  Court 
bearing  fine  crops  of  even  bunches.  The  last  named 
was  especially  fine.  Mr.  Selwood  speaks  well  of 
Hale's  Early  Peach.  Of  Strawberries  he  prefers 
Underbill's  Sir  Harry  for  forcing,  when  it  can  he 
had  true.  It  is  open  to  the  objection,  however,  that 
it  does  not  produce  runners  freely.  A  Melon  called 
Conqueror  of  Europe  is  highly  thought  of. 

Anthurium  acaule.  —  The   time   is  now 

approaching  when  foliage  plants  of  all  kinds  will  be 
more  in  request  with  private  gardeners  for  indoor  work 
than  they  have  been  for  some  months  past.  Any- 
thing like  elaborate  furnishing  is  not  generally  looked 
for  so  long  as  the  parterre  and  flower  garden  are  gay, 
and  subtropical  beds  present  so  many  striking 
examples  of  leafage.  Presently  we  shall  have  cold 
nights,  and  the  beauty  of  foliage  and  flowers  in  the 
outdoor  garden  will  be  gone,  and  then  gardeners  will 
be  called  upon  to  supply  an  extra  contingent  of  plants 
for  indoor  furnishing.  We  therefore  draw  attention 
to  the  peculiar  merit  of  this  plant  for  the  purpose.  It 
has  large  bright  green  leaves,  spreading  over  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  and  as  the  plant  is  stemless  the  full  beauty 
and  development  of  the  leaves  are  under  the  eye,  un- 
like many  other  plants  whose  beauties  are  not  fully 
realised  in  a  sitting-room. 
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Wood  for  Book  Covers.  — A  new  appli- 
cation of  wood  veneers  has  lately  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  M.  Wilmersdorffer,  of  72,  Finsbury  Pave- 
ment. It  consists  of  thin  shavings,  or  veneers,  of 
various  woods  inlaid  somewhat  like  Tunbridge  ware, 
but  produced  at  such  a  cheap  rate  as  to  be  applicable 
for  papering  walls,  for  dados,  dadolines,  &c,  or  even 
for  bookbinding.  For  this  last  purpose  the  invention 
seems  peculiarly  adapted,  some  of  the  designs  for 
book -covers  that  we  recently  saw  being  very  tasteful. 
The  woods  mostly  used  are  American  Black  Walnut, 
Lime,  Oak,  Holly,  &c,  but  all  known  woods  can  be 
worked  into  the  designs.  The  veneers  are  very  thin, 
so  that  a  large  number  can  be  taken  from  one  block  ; 
this  accounts  for  the  cheapness  with  which  they  can 
be  supplied.  After  being  fixed  upon  the  wood  they 
can  be  either  rubbed  down  with  oil  or  French- 
polished. 

Large-leaved    Begonias.  —  One    of  the 

most  useful  ways  of  covering  the  wall  of  a  stove  is  to 
grow  on  it  Adiantums  and  Selaginella  intermixed 
with  fine-leaved  Begonias,  the  peaty  soil  and  the 
plants  being  confined  by  wide  meshed  wire-netting 
which  is  very  soon  concealed  by  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  These  fine-leaved  Begonias  seem  more  ap- 
propriately grown  in  natural  ferneries,  and  in  the 
position  we  have  mentioned,  than  in  any  other 
way. 

Pavias. — Horse  Chestnuts  blooming  beauti- 
fully in  August  would  naturally  attract  attention,  and 
though  Pavias  are  not  exactly  Florse  Chestnuts,  they 
are  closely  allied,  and  except  for  their  more  shrub- 
like appearance  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
better  known  tree.  At  The  Wilderness,  Earley,  there 
were  in  bloom  lately  several  fine  masses  of  the 
charming  variety  called  there  Pavia  pumila.  These 
grow  from  8  to  10  feet  in  height,  have  broad-lobed 
leafage,  and  when  in  bloom  produce  most  freely  long 
spikes  of  elegantly  formed  white  flowers.  These 
spikes  varied  at  Earley  from  S  to  12  inches  in  length  ; 
the  individual  flowers,  thickly  set  in  the  spikes,  are 
trumpet-shaped,  and  about  an  inch  in  length,  whilst 
from  each  one  projects  several  white  pollen-bearing 
anthers  about  an  inch  beyond  the  flower,  each  one 
carrying  a  red  anther.  The  spikes,  when  fully 
expanded,  are  singularly  graceful.  In  a  garden  so 
full  of  interesting  shrubs  and  trees  these  Pavias  were, 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  by  far  the  most  attractive. 

Ophiopogon  Jaburan  foliis  variegatis. 

— One  of  the  most  useful  of  plants  for  a  cold  green- 
house. It  has,  however,  this  additional  merit, 
that  it  will  succeed  in  any  temperature  short  of 
hot  stove  treatment,  in  which  the  colour  of  its  leaves 
would  not  take  on  their  natural  brightness.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  grass-like,  the  centres  of  each  being 
ribbed  with  dark  green,  edged  with  white.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  spikes  of  a  purplish-blue 
shade,  which  are  well  thrown  up  above  the  leaves, 
and  with  which  they  are  in  pleasing  contrast.  The 
points  of  the  leaves  droop  slightly.  We  have  seen 
the  plant  cultivated  and  used  in  many  ways,  but 
there  is  still  room  to  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 
In  private  gardens  there  is  a  future  before  it  if  it 
were  only  known  what  could  be  done  with  it  in  the 
way  of  furnishing.  For  filling  tall  round  stands,  or 
jardinieres,  pans  of  it  of  suitable  width  should  be 
grown,  and  these  when  the  plants  are  in  flower  have 
an  effect  which  is  not  easily  improved  upon  for  a 
sitting-room. 

The  Quince.— It  seems  strange  that  so  few 

people  plant  the  Quince  as  an  ornamental  tree.  When 
in  blossom  its  flowers  are  of  the  most  delicate  shades, 
and  its  large  soft-looking  leaves  have  a  freshness  about 
them  that  one  cannot  help  admiring.  But  it  has 
other  qualities  also.  The  juice  of  its  fruits  is  most 
valuable  for  mixing  with  Apples  in  the  spring,  when 
the  latter  are  somewhat  flat  in  flavour  ;  and  if  no  one 
else  about  a  gentleman's  place  is  pleased  to  see  them, 
the  cook  is. 

The  Fruit  Crops.—  While  a  great  many 

complain  of  the  scarcity  of  Pears  and  Apples,  there 
are  some  who  appear  to  be  better  off.  Lately  we 
saw,  between  Kew  and  Brentford,  an  orchard  with 
the  trees  well  furnished  with  fruits.  The  crop  did 
not  appear  to  be  general,  and  it  would,  we  think,  be 
worth  while  to  enquire  into  the  cause — whether  it 
rests  with  variety  (which  is  most  likely),  or  whether  it 
is  attributable  to  some  peculiarity  of  soil. 


Plumbago    capensis    in    Autumn.— So 

many  crave  after  novelty  now-a-days,  and  so  many 
people  imitate  each  other  without  knowing  exactly 
the  reason  why,  that  those  who  might  furnish  their 
greenhouses  and  conservatories  with  beautiful  creepers 
either  have  only  bare  wood  and  glass  to  look  at  or 
sickly  unattractive  plants.  The  great  thing  is  for 
people  to  plant  such  plants  as  are  likely  to  succeed 
with  them  under  certain  cultural  conditions  and  in 
certain  situations.  It  seems  difficult  to  instruct  the 
untutored  class  of  gardeners  in  the  right  way  and  to 
their  own  advantage.  We  thought  of  this  a  short 
time  ago,  when  we  saw  a  brilliant  show  of  this  charm- 
ing creeping  plant  in  Lord  Poltimore's  conservatory 
in  Devonshire,  and  again  only  a  few  days  ago  at  Syon 
House,  where  it  hangs  from  the  roof  of  the  large  con- 
servatory, a  mass  of  azure-blue  flowers.  This  is  a 
creeper  that  every  amateur  may  undertake  to  grow 
with  a  good  heart. 

An  Odd  Encroachment. — Mr.  G.  Briscoe 

Eyre,  one  of  the  New  Forest  verderers,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  paper  upon  the  common  rights  of  that  vast 
Crown  property,  in  which  he  points  out  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  Forest  the  cones  of  the  Scotch  Fir  are  left 
either  purposely  or  negligently  to  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  adjoining  verdure,  and  the  seeds  taking 
root  presently  develope  a  dense  growth  of  young  Firs, 
which  in  time  destroy  the  herbage,  and  so  far  render 
the  grazing  rights  of  the  commoners  valueless.  Surely 
it  should  not  be  difficult  to  deal  with  an  encroachment 
of  this  sort,  as,  in  the  first  place,  if  children  were  per- 
mitted to  gather  up  the  cones  at  stated  periods  they 
would  become  useful  to  the  poor  and  would  be  in- 
capable of  doing  mischief.  Still  farther,  the  seedling 
plants  might  soon  be  destroyed  wholesale  by  means  of 
scythes  or  fagging-hooks.  In  any  case,  the  verderers 
ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with  an  enemy  of  this  kind 
without  difficulty  if  it  is  really  an  enemy,  which  we 
doubt. 

Erigeron     mucronatum.  —  This    pretty 

Daisy-flowered  plant  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  but  we  have  never  seen  it 
used  with  such  excellent  effect  as  it  is  in  Mrs. 
Harrison's  charming  garden  at  Weybridge,  which 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  wandering  through  the  other 
day  ;  there  it  formed  an  edging  to  a  large  bed.  Its 
compact  bushy,  yet  slender  habit,  studded  with  a 
perfect  mass  of  Daisies,  reminds  one  of  Burns' 

' '  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, " 

and  renders  it  peculiarly  charming.  The  flowers 
more  nearly  resemble  the  deeper-coloured  common 
field  Daisy  than  any  other  plant.  Being  periectly 
hardy,  easy  of  growth,  and  pretty,  it  should  be  largely 
cultivated  as  a  decorative  bedding  plant. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  this  magnificent  plant  in 
flower  can  form  any  idea  of  its  great  value  and  ex- 
ceeding beauty.  The  old  well-known  Hydrangea 
japonica  is  a  marvellously  fine  plant,  but  this  com- 
paratively new  aspirant  is  in  every  way  superior  and 
entirely  distinct.  The  plant  is  a  hardy  shrub  of  the 
very  freest  growth,  the  most  graceful  habit,  and  re- 
markably free  flowering.  It  forces  freely :  plants 
taken  up  from  the  open  ground  and  potted  in  autumn 
may  be  had  in  flower  at  any  period  after  April  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Mr.  Wills  has  used  many  hundreds  of 
it  during  the  past  season  in  his  grand  decorations,  and 
no  plant  has  been  more  admired.  For  the  shrubbery 
border  it  is  at  this  season  the  most  charming  of  all 
objects  ;  never  have  we  seen  it  finer,  however,  or 
shown  off  to  better  effect  than  in  the  beautiful  grounds 
at  Duneevan,  Weybridge,  the  residence  of  James 
McIntosh,  Esq.  Here  Mr.  McIntosh  has  them 
planted  amongst  the  Rhododendrons,  the  deep  green 
foliage  of  which  makes  a  capital  background  for 
the  glorious  white  panicles  of  the  Hydrangea  flowers  ; 
several  of  the  plants  were  nearly  6  feet  in  height, 
and  bearing  numbers  of  panicles  about  18  inches  in 
length.     It  should  be  planted  in  every  garden. 

Gynura  aurantiaca.— This    new    foliage 

plant  is  now  to  be  seen  in  fine  condition  in  the  open 
ground  at  Gunnersbury  Park.  The  large  and  some- 
what woolly  leaves  are  of  a  dull  green,  very  beauti- 
fully tinted  with  purple,  very  handsome,  striking  and 
unique.  It  makes  a  grand  subject  for  [subtropical 
work,  and  will  no  doubt,  prove  very  effective  in  all 
flower  garden  arrangements.  It  is  said  to  be  quite 
hardy,  but  if  it  will  stand  through  the  winter  in  the 


open  ground  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  maintain 
its  rich  leaf  coloration.  If  the  plants  were  lifted  in 
the  autumn  and  potted,  we  should  think  it  will  make 
a  fine  and  telling  subject  in  the  conservatory  during 
the  winter  months.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  hot- 
weather  plant,  and  at  Gunnersbury  Park  it  is  growing 
in  a  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  Whether  it  can  be 
propagated  freely  remains  to  be  seen. 

Prince    Albert  Apple. — Were  anything 

wanting  to  demonstrate  the  free-cropping  qualities  of 
that  fine  but  too  little  known  Apple,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  we  might  refer  with  confidence  to  a  drift  orbed 
of  young  trees  of  this  variety  now  growing  in  one  of 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Son's  outlying  nurseries  at  Potten 
End,  near  Berkhamsted,  and  which,  though  not  more 
than  5  to  6  feet  in  height — young  stock  plants,  in 
fact — bear  many  of   them  over  a  dozen  fine  well- 
swelled    handsome    fruit,   a  large    proportion  of  the 
entire  bed  of  some  1S00  plants  averaging  eight  or  ten 
fruits  each,  scarcely  a  plant  being  unproductive.     It 
seems  so  hardy  that  none  of  our  uncongenial  seasons 
prevent  it  from  producing  a  crop  of  some  kind,  and 
that  a  very  heavy  one  when  the  climatal  conditions 
are  at  all  favourable.     No  doubt  the  bed  in  question 
is,  to  some  extent,  sheltered,  and  hence  the  extraor- 
dinary crop  which  it  has  this  year  produced,  but  the 
same   tendency   is    seen    everywhere   and   under  all 
circumstances.      We    have    never  seen   so    striking 
a  picture  as  was  presented  some  day  or   two   since 
by    this    bed    of    Prince    Albert    Apple,   when    the 
Apples    hung    like    "  ropes   of    Onions."      Owing, 
we    suppose,    to    its    not    having    been    sufficiently 
exhibited,  or  to  some  mishap  or  other,  this  fine  Apple, 
which  has   been  grown  for  many  years  with  never- 
failing  success  by  Mr.  Lane,  has  not  been  made  so 
widely  known  as  it  should  have  been  until  within  the 
last  few  years,  when  the  issue  of  a  coloured  plate  in 
the  Florist  and  Pomologist,  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
fruit  on  some  few  occasions  at  the  South  Kensington 
meeting,  have  led  to  its  more  general  recognition  amongst 
fruitgrowers.  Still  it  is  not  half  enough  known,  forwhen 
its  merits  come  to  be  appreciated  at  their  true  worth 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  recognised  as  a  variety  fit  to  take 
its  place  by  the  side  of  such  sterling  sorts  as  Stone's 
Apple,  Warner's  King,    Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville, 
&c.     The  fruit  are  usually  of  large  size,  solid  in  sub- 
stance,   handsome   in   appearance,   and   excellent  as 
regards   cooking   properties.     When   in   addition   to 
these  high  qualities  one  is  able  to  say  that  it  ranks 
amongst    the  hardiest  of  the  hardy  denizens  of  the 
orchard,  what  more  can  be  advanced  in  its  praise  ? 
We   have  ourselves  often  witnessed  these  character- 
istics of  hardiness  and  productiveness,  for  in  a  large 
hillside  orchard,  wherein  Mr.  Lane  cultivates  most 
of  the  leading  sorts  grown  for  market  purposes,  this 
variety  has  stood  altogether  uninjured  when  many  of 
the  popular  favourites,  notably  the  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, can  scarcely  be  kept  in  existence  during  depress- 
ing periods,  such  as  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  have 
proved  to  be.     On  all  points,   then,    Lane's  Prince 
Albert  may  claim  a  place  amongst  the  very  few  first- 
class  kitchen  Apples.     If  any  one  should  doubt  its 
merits,   especially   its    fertility,   let   him   take  a  pil- 
grimage to  Potten   End — he   must  go  soon,  as  the 
autumn   is    far  advanced,    and    the    fruits   must   be 
gathered — and    we   feel    sure    he    will    come    away 
convinced  that  we  hsve  not  said  one  word  too  much 
in  its  favour. 

Begonia  Knowsleyana. — Whether  this  is 

a  new  variety  raised  at  Knowsley,  or  whether  it  is 
named  so  from  having  been  brought  from  Knowsley, 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  represents  a  very  free-bloom- 
ing and  useful  variety,  which  Mr.  Roberts  is 
growing  at  Gunnersbury  Park.  It  has  the  same 
general  character  and  habit  of  growth  as  B.  insignis, 
but  is  decidedly  freer  to  flower,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
winter  blooming  Begonia.  It  is  Mr.  Roberts' 
intention  to  grow  it  largely  for  its  obvious  good 
qualities. 

Sugar   in  Wines. — A   few  weeks   since  a 

report  was  published  by  the  National  Society  of 
Agriculture  in  France  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
sugar  in  wines.  It  appears  that,  in  consequence  of 
continued  cold,  which  has  been  so  prevalent  in  some 
of  the  wine  districts,  the  Grapes  have  been  so  deficient 
in  saccharine  matter  that  it  was  necessary  in  some 
way  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  it  became  a  matter 
of  great  consequence  to  determine  what  that  substitute 
should  be,  and  especially  that  it  should  not  be  too 
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expensive.  It  was  found  on  comparison  that  crystal- 
lised sugar  was  far  preferable  to  glucose,  but  then  the 
droit  on  sugar  was  a  great  obstacle.  By  way  of 
meeting  the  views  of  the  wine  growers  it  was  proposed 
to  submit  the  sugar  to  a  process  under  the  name  of 
dtnaturalisalwn,  of  which,  however,  just  fears  were 
entertained.  What  the  process  may  be  we  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain.  The  whole  matter  is  not  without 
interest,  whether  in  a  commercial  or  economical  point 
of  view.  And  without  entering  into  the  chemical 
details  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  call  attention  to 
the  report,  whose  full  title  we  add  below.* 

China  Grass. — We  learn  from  some  notes 

on  Paris  fashions  in  a  recent  number  of  a  fashion- 
able journal  that  "a  novelty  in  materials  is  made 
of  China-grass  fibre  [Bcehmeria  nivea],  such  as  was 
once  only  used  for  pocket-handkerchiefs.  It  is  at 
Zittau.in  Saxony,  where  this  new  material  is  made,  and 
is,  it  is  believed,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 
From  the  fibre-stalks  of  China-grass,  which  is  a  kind 
of  Nettle,  a  material  is  made  which  is  as  fine  and 
brilliant  as  silk.  It  can  also  be  dyed  in  every  colour. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  both  for  silk  and  wool, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  make  fringes  and  lace." 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  China-grass  is  again 
being  brought  forward  as  a  textile. 

Single  Dahlias.— Among  the  new  varieties 

of  these  popular  flowers  one  named  Painted  Lady  is 
well-deserving  of  notice ;  it  has  pale  pink  flowers 
flaked  with  lilac,  and  is  very  pretty  and  effective. 
Avalanche,  white  tinted  with  pink,  is  a  very  chaste 
and  pleasing  variety  ;  and  now  that  these  Dahlias  are 
being  so  much  grown  for  cutting  purposes  they  should 
be  in  choice  collections.  They  have  each  excellent 
habits  of  growth. 

— —  The  Weather. — General  remarks  on  the 
temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Sept.  25,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  been  for  the  most  part 
cloudy  or  dull  in  all  districts,  although,  except  in  the 
south  and  south-west  of  England  and  west  of  Scotland, 
but  little  rain  has  fallen.  The  temperature  has  been 
several  degrees  higher  than  during  last  week,  but  has 
continued  slightly  below  the  mean  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  maxima  were  generally  registered 
on  the  last  day  of  the  period,  and  over  south  and 
central  England  were  as  high  as  68°.  The  minima,  which 
were  not  nearly  so  low  as  those  of  last  week,  varied 
from  37°  in  "  England,  N.W."  to  43°  in  "  Scotland, 
E."  The  rainfall  has  been  a  little  more  than  the  mean  in 
the  south  and  south-west  of  England,  but  in  all  other 
districts  a  deficit  is  reported.  Bright  sunshine  shows 
a  very  considerable  decrease  everywhere,  the  greatest 
percentage  being  31,  in  "  England,  E.,"  and  the  least 
only  2,  in]"  Scotland,  E."  Depressions  observed  : — 
During  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  the  barometer 
was  highest  to  the  westward  of  our  islands,  while  two 
depressions  travelled  slowly  in  a  westerly  and 
south-westerly  direction  over  the  Netherlands,  the 
Channel,  and  France.  The  wind  consequently  varied 
between  north  and  north-east,  and  blew  freshly  on 
our  east  and  south-east  coasts.  By  the  23d,  however, 
the  conditions  had  changed,  and  an  irregularly-shaped 
anti-cyclone  was  shown  over  the  North  of  France  and 
South  of  England,  while  the  wind  had  shifted  to 
south-west  or  south  generally.  From  this  time  until 
the  close  of  the  period  the  barometer,  though  falling, 
was  comparatively  high  over  France  and  our  south- 
eastern coasts,  and  low.in  the  west,  while  some  small 
depressions  appeared,  with  increasing  southerly  or 
south-easterly  winds. 

Gardening  Appointments.  —  Mr.  |Wm. 

Blomily  (who  is  well  known  about  Liverpool  as  a 
plant  grower  and  exhibitor),  after  twelve  years'  stay 
at  Oaklands  with  the  late  Henry  Crossfield, 
Esq.,  has  been  recently  appointed  as  Head  Gardener 
to  Mrs.  Wm.  Crossfield  at  Annersley,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood. — Mr.  Leighton  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Curatorship  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  King 
William's  Town.  Mr.  Leighton  was  previously  in 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Rondebosch,  Cape 
Town. — Mr.  James  Brown,  Foreman  in  the  Gar- 
dens, Blythswood,  for  the  last  five  and  a  half  years, 
succeeds  the  late  Mr.  Ingram,  as  Gardener  to  Lady 
Anne  Spiers,  at  Elderslie. 

•  Rapport  sur  tc  sucrage  ties  vilts  avcc  reduction  dct  droit', 
pit. title  au  tiom  d'mie  commission  ipicialc,  par  Mr.  J.  B. 
Dumas,  Soc.c.c  Naiionale  cl'Agricultuie  de  Fiance.    Mai,  188a. 


HAWARDEN. 

The  environs  of  Chester,  on  the  whole,  are  not 
remarkable  for  beauty  ;  the  surface  is  too  Hat,  the 
uniformity  of  pasture-land  and  the  monotonous 
character  of  the  deciduous  trees  too  marked  for 
picturesqueness.  Not  far  off,  indeed,  are  the  "  Sands 
of  Dee,"  but  they  require  the  aid  of  the  poet  and  the 
resources  of  the  naturalist  to  render  them  interesting. 
The  approach  to  Hawarden  partakes  of  the  same 
rather  uninviting  character.  The  traveller  is  in 
Wales,  according  to  the  geography  books  and  maps, 
but  he  is  about  as  much  in  the  Wales  of  his  imagina- 
tion as  he  who  climbs  Primrose  Hill  is  on  the  "  frosty 
Caucasus."  Shortly  before  arriving  at  the  entrance 
lodge,  however,  trees  begin  to  make  their  appearance, 
Once  inside  the  precincts  of  the  grounds,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  flat,  tame  scenery  outside,  and  the 
richly  wooded  undulations  within,  becomes  very 
remarkable. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  tree-felling  proclivities  are  well 
known,  and,  no  doubt,  some  of  those  who  do  not 
sympathise  with  his  views  of  things  conjure  up  for 
themselves  visions  of  the  ruthless  destruction  of  noble 
trees,  and  of  iconoclastic  uprooting  of  secular  timber. 
Very  different  would  be  his  impressions  were  he  pri- 
vileged to  visit  these  beautiful  grounds.  Jealous  con- 
servatism, pushed  as  it  unfortunately  too  often  is  by 
the  owners  of  fine'estates  to  an  excess,  reigns  here,  at 
least  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  in  place  of  the  ruthless 
destruction  pictured  by  the  imagination  of  political 
antagonists.  Many  of  the  trees,  indeed,  would  have 
been  the  better  for  timely  thinning  long  ago.  Some 
now  hastening  to  decay  might  have  preserved  their 
beauty  for  a  generation  or  two  longer,  but  on  the 
whole  the  trees  are  so  nobly  developed,  and  those  that 
are  past  their  prime,  even  those  that  have  been  riven 
by  the  lightning  flash  or  torn  by  the  gale,  are  so  grand 
and  massive  in  their  decay  that  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  woodman  is  forbidden  to  touch  a  single 
bough,  even  apart  from  any  personal  associations 
there  may  be  attaching  to  them.  Beech  and  Oak  con- 
stitute the  staple  of  the  woods,  and  there  are  grand 
specimens  of  both.  The  Beech  crowning  one  slope 
by  the  side  of  a  drive  are  remarkable  for  the  regularly 
parallel  direction  between  the  lower  branches  and  the 
slope  of  the  bank.  Writers  on  botany  and  tree  growth 
have,  of  course,  noticed  this  peculiarity,  but  it  rarely 
happens  that  so  good  an  example  of  it  is  to  be  seen  as 
at  Hawarden. 

Finely  situated  on  a  commanding  knoll  stands  the 
ruined  tower  of  the  old  Castle — this  docs  suggest 
Wales,  by-the-bye — and  from  its  summit  a  noble 
view  is  obtained  over  the  pleasure-grounds  and  woods, 
the  flat  farm-lands,  the  Sands  of  Dee,  the  town  of 
Chester,  and  on  another  side  the  Welsh  hills. 
Glimpses  of  tall  chimneys,  faintly  seen,  with  thin 
wreaths  of  smoke  so  far  off  that  one  might  be  excused 
for  treating  them  as  clouds,  suggest  the  mineral 
wealth  of  coal  that  lies  at  no  great  distance.  Toge- 
ther with  the  substantial  modern  castellated  residence 
close  by,  these  several  elements  in  the  scenery — 
feudal  castles,  rich  woods,  noble  mansions,  fertile 
fields,  railways,  coal  pits,  and  factories — furnish,  as 
it  were,  an  epitome  of  England  and  of  England's 
history.  It  seems  but  to  want  a  view  of  distant  sails 
and  steamships  to  complete  the  picture  ;  and  these, 
we  make  no  doubt,  on  a  clear  day,  are  also  quite 
within  the  range  of  vision.  Fit  surroundings  for  a 
great  statesman — fit  place  of  repose  for  the  wearied 
Parliamentarian  or  the  thoughtful  student. 

Amid  such  scenery  and  such  associations  a  flower 
garden  is  hardly  a  necessity.  As  our  illustration 
shows  (see  fig.  72,  p.  433),  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
architectural  character  of  the  building,  consisting  of 
geometric  beds  on  turf  and  gravel  close  to  the  windows 
of  the  mansion,  but  presenting  no  special  features  of 
interest.  In  the  more  practical  department  —  for 
statesmen  like  jurymen  must  dine — the  management 
is  confided  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  has  at  his  disposal  a 
new  range  with  a  central  pavilion  recently  erected  by 
Boulton  &  Paul,  of  Norwich.  The  houses  are  light, 
easily  ventilated,  and  apparently  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose  ;  at  any  rate,  the  Peaches  have  made  rapid 
and  satisfactory  growth,  "Royal  George"  being 
deservedly  relied  on  as  a  "sure  cropper."  The  Vines 
are  old,  having  been  built  over  during  the  construction 
of  the  new  range.  During  a  hard  winter  they  were 
all  exposed,  but  suffered  no  injury.  Some  of  the 
roots  are  outside,  others  inside  the  house.  Sweet- 
scented  Pelargoniums  of  the  quercifolium  section 
are   deservedly   great    favourites,  and  are   grown    in 


quantities.  For  forcing  purposes  President  and 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  are  the  Straw- 
berries most  relied  on.  Peaches  and  Apricots  out- 
of-doors,  strange  to  say,  had  yielded  a  good  crop  this 
season,  but  Apples  and  Pears  were  not  so  obliging  : 
some,  such  as  King  of  the  Pippins  and  Cellini  Pippin, 
have  done  their  best  to  relieve  the  general  failure. 

No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  it  is  said,  and  some- 
what on  this  principle  must  it  have  been,  we  presume, 
that  a  country  lad,  of  say  some  twelve  summers,  of 
whom  we  asked  the  way,  volunteered  the  information 
that  he  did  not  think  much  of  the  owner  of  Hawarden, 
more  especially  when  compared  with  a  neighbouring 
nobleman.  Pressed  for  his  reasons  the  answer  carr.e, 
"  He  don't  breed  pheasants."  From  what  different 
standpoints  are  we  judged  ! 


EARLY      AND      LATE      GRAPE 
CULTURE    IN    POTS. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  is  a  subject  in 
which    nearly    all    classes    of    the    community    are 
interested.     This  being  so,  it  might  be  expected  that 
horticulturists,  and  especially  those  of  the  amateur 
class,  would  give  more  attention  to  the  culture  of 
Grapes  in  pots.     There  is  no  reason  why  the  owner 
of  a  small  vinery  or   plant-house  should  not  enjoy  his 
bunch  of  early  and  late  Grapes,  or  both,    with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  simple  directions.     From  general 
observation,  it  appears  that  few  people  (the  forcing 
contingent    of   gardeners    excepted)    attempt    Grape 
growing  in  pots  either  as  a  market  investment  or  for 
private  use.     To  ignore  a  system  that  might  be  made 
useful  as  well  as  profitable,  is  hardly  in  keeping  with 
the  enterprise  of  the  age.     Firstly — and  this  is  a  very 
important  point  to  be  remembered  in  discussing  the 
subject — we  only  recommend  Grape  growing  in  this 
way   to  practical    gardeners,  as    a    useful    auxiliary 
to  the  main  supply,  as  economising  space  in  most 
cases,  or  as  an  important  reserve  force  in  the  case  of 
exhausted  Vines.    Probably  our  very  best  practitioners 
do  not  avail  themselves  as  often  as  they  might  of  this 
invaluable  aid  in  Grape  growing.     Whether  we  have 
learned  to  despise  the  produce  of  pot-Vines  through 
seeing  or  hearing  so  much  of  big  bunches,  or  whether 
we  take  a  mistaken  view  of  the  commercial  side  of 
the   question,  are   points  which  it  would   be  worth 
while  investigating  ;  one  thing,  however,  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  that  is,  that  pot-Vines  are  less'sought  after, 
even  for  early  forcing,   than  they  used  to  be.     The 
drain  upon  permanent  Vines  that  are  forced  year  after 
year  might  well  be  obviated  by  forcing  from  a  dozen  to 
a  score  of  good  strong  Vines  in  pots.     Our  point  is 
that  the  great  bulk  of  private  families  are  by  no  means 
exacting  in  regard  to  a  supply  of  early  [Grapes,  and 
that   a   few    bunches    would    suffice   to    satisfy   the 
expectations    of    many    until    Vine    forcing    could 
be     undertaken     with     greater    certainty     of    suc- 
cess.    To   have    ripe    Grapes    early    in    April,    the 
Vines    must    be    started     about    the    first    days    of 
November.     We  are   aware  that    ripe    Grapes   have 
been  produced  in  less  time  even  than  this— and  good 
ones  too  ;  but  the  process  is  not  a  lasting  one  ;  it  is 
the  pace  that  kills  in  early  forcing.     Instead,  there- 
fore, of  forcing  a  large  house  of  Vines  at  that  unpro- 
pitious  season,  it  would  be  a  saving  in  every  respect 
to  obtain  a  few  pot -Vines  for  early  work,  which  would 
yield   a  few  dishes  of  Grapes,  sufficient  to  meet  all 
ordinary  demands  until  larger  supplies  came  in  abund- 
antly under  a  more  natural  and  less  exhaustive  system 
of  forcing.     Commercially  speaking,  everything  is  in 
favour  of  forcing  the  Vines  in  pots.     The  cost  of  a 
dozen  Vines,  extra  strong — to  use  a  common  phrase 
— would  not  exceed  from  £6  to  £9,  and  if  we  take 
the  average  yield  at  4  lb.  of  fruit  each,  a  by  no  means 
extravagant  estimate,  we  have  a  sum  total  of  4S  lb. 
of  fruit,  representing  a  money  value  to  a  "private 
employer  "  of  not  less  than  from  £2$   to  £30.     The 
cost  of  fuel  and  labour  may  be  urged  as  an  item  to  be 
deducted    from    this    sum ;    but    permanent   Vines, 
although  they  respond  more  freely  to  the  action  of 
heat — in  other  words,  make  quicker  progress — require 
nearly  as  much  labour,  if  they  do  not  want  exactly  the 
same  amount   of  warmth.     We  must,    however,  re- 
member  that  for  a  considerable  time  after  starting 
the  pot-Vines  they  take  up  little  or  no  space,  and  that 
plant  forcing,  and  very  often  Strawberry  forcing  also, 
is  carried  on  in  the  same  house.     We  have,  therefore, 
in  this  respect  a  clear  case  in  favour  of  the  pot-Vines. 
But  we  have  undertaken  further  to  show  that  they  are 
useful  as  auxiliaries  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
more  especially  in  cases  where  old  Vines  are  being 
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renewed  with  young  ones.  We  will  suppose  a  range 
of  vineries  about  to  be  renewed  with  young  Vines  (it 
matters  not  whether  it  be  one  vinery  or  twenty,  as  far 
as  the  principle  is  concerned),  the  Vines  are  planted 
at  the  usual  distances  apart,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
season  there  is  not  the  value  of  a  shilling  to  the  good 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  cost  of  planting,  nor  a  bunch 
of  Grapes  if  such  a  thing  is  asked  for.  Again,  we 
direct  attention  to  the  Vines  in  pots,  and  suppose  that 
a  number  sufficient  to  put  one  between  every  two  of 
the  permanent  rods  is  obtained,  we  shall  have  some- 
thing that  is  interesting,  something  that  is  useful,  and 
something  that  is  profitable,  coming  forward  the  first 
season.  We  are  not  now  treating  uf  early  forcing,  so 
we  expect  nearly  double  the  crop  from  these  Vines, 
and  we  also,  by  a  little  management,  expect  a  good 
price  for  them,  or,  in  case  they  are  required  for  home 
consumption,  they  are  still  more  valuable  and  highly 
appreciated.  Any  drastic  reforms  carried  out  in 
gardens  usually  entail  the  loss  of  a  season's  crop,  and 
if  steps  can  be  taken  to  modify  or  ameliorate  this 
state  of  things  it  is  better  and  more  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  Kvery  private  gentleman  who  is  the 
owner  of  a  garden  likes  to  eat  his  own  Grapes,  and 
to  see  them  growing.  You  may  make  almost  any 
change  you  like  in  a  garden  short  of  cutting  down  a 
big  Oak,  or  some  other  favourite  tree — in  short,  a 
gardener  is  very  much  what  Punch  described  him 
some  time  ago — he  is  master  of  the  garden,  "  but  not 
exactly  a  tyrant  !  "  But  he  must  not  cut  off  the 
supply  of  Grapes,  or  any  portion  of  the  supply, 
without  very  substantial  reasons.  Therefore,  while 
it  may  be— and,  unfortunately  for  gardeners,  it  very 
often  is — an  absolute  necessity  to  replant  vineries  with 
young  Vines,  there  seems  no  sound  or  valid  reason 
why  the  supply  of  Grapes  should  be  cut  off  altogether. 
It  is  rather  an  uncommon,  not  to  say  an  ex- 
ceptional thing,  for  gardeners  to  grow  a  supply 
0!  late  Grapes  from  Vines  in  pots.  It  would,  indeed, 
appear  as  if  we  accepted  as  a  fact  that  only  such  kinds 
as  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  are  suit- 
able for  fruiting  in  pots — whereas  the  contrary  is  in 
reality  the  case,  many  of  the  late  varieties  of  Vines 
being  much  more  prolific  when  grown  in  pots  than 
when  planted  out.  Foremost  among  them  is  Black 
Alicante,  which  will  sustain  and  finish  a  crop  of  from 
six  to  eight  good  sized  bunches  upon  a  single  rod. 
Gros  Colmar  is  scarcely  less  fruitful,  and  even  Bar- 
barossa,  which  is  a  sby  bearer,  would  astonish  many 
people  who  have  not  tried  to  fruit  it  in  pots.  Treb- 
biano  is  the  best  white  late  variety  to  fruit  in  pots,  and 
is  a  heavy  bearer.  These  suggestions — practical,  not 
theoretical — are  thrown  out  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom 
it  may  concern.  We  can  only  remind  the  practical 
gardener  of  what  he  may  do  in  the  event  of  certain 
contingencies.  But  there  is  a  more  numerous  class, 
namely,  market  growers  and  amateurs,  who  need 
teaching,  and  who  are  ready  to  act  upon  a  hint. 
Now  is  the  time  to  obtain  a  stock  of  fruiting  Vines,  or 
at  least  to  make  a  selection.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  the  best  Vines  of  the  season  will  have  been 
secured— the  early  bird  catches  the  early  worm. 
W.  H. 


ok%  and 


femtings. 


We  have  now  in  bloom  Cattleya  guttata  with  eight 
and  C.  guttata  Leopoldi  with  six  blooms,  on  plants 
imported  last  year  ;  also,  among  many  others,  one  of 
the  finest  forms  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  that  is 
to  be  met  with.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  having 
much  light  mauve  hue  all  over  them.  The  shape  of 
the  flower  is  more  in  the  way  of  that  of  the  Odonto- 
glossum Pescatorei,  having  one  large  round  red  blotch 
on  the  upper  sepal,  and  three  similar  blotches  on  the 
labellum,  the  column  being  very  large  and  dark  red 
above  ;  the  spike  bears  fourteen  flowers.  We  have 
also  at  present  in  bloom  Odontoglossum  Phalsenopsis 
and  gloriosum,  this  latter  a  small  plant  with  one 
spike  bearing  more  than  forty  flowers.  E.  Vei~vaet 
et  Cie.f  Ghent. 

Odontoglossum  histrionicum  {Rchb.  f.) 
EELLUM,  «.  var. — Very  fine,  indeed  !  It  comes  near 
Mr.  W.  Bull's  typical  plant,  but  all  the  tints  are 
lighter,  the  yellow  very  much  so.  The  anterior  part 
of  the  lip  is  white,  not  yellow,  and  there  are  a  few 
very  narrow  and  long  chocolate  marginal  blotches  on 
the  petals.     It  is,  I  believe,  unique,  and  I  am  greatly 


obliged  to  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Exotic  Nurseries, 
College  Road,  Cheltenham,  for  sending  it.  It  is 
quite  refreshing  to  see  such  an  elegant  beauty  after 
having  been  bored  with  innumerable  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  to  be  named.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

HOULLETIA  chrysantha,  Linden  and  Andre* 
(fig.  73).— This  exceedingly  handsome  and  verv 
distinct  species  has  just  flowered  at  Kew,  and  as  the 
description  and  figure  of  it  in  L% Illustration  IlortUoU 
are  both  very  inaccurate,  I  have  thought  that  a 
correct  description  and  a  moderately  accurate  figure 
might  not  be  out  of  place  here  : — Pseudobulbs  elongate- 
ovoid  or  pyriform,  2  inches  long,  \  inch  thick.  Leaf 
solitary;  petiole  3— 5  inches  long,  terete,  light  green, 
the  lower  half  concealed  by  two  or  three  closely 
appressed  brown  sheaths  ;  lamina  growing  to  a  foot 
in  length,  and  3.^  inches  in  breadth,  narrow  elliptic, 
acute  at  apex  and  base,  plicate,  light  green. 
Peduncle  pendulous,  6  inches  or  more  long, 
purple-brown,  with  a  few  distant  pale  greenish 
appressed  sheaths,  \  inch  long,  obtuse  at  apex,  and 
somewhat  gibbous  on  the  back.  Raceme  4 — 5 
flowered,  bracts  like  the  sheaths  of  the  peduncle, 
embracing  the  \  -  inch  long  pedicel  of  the 
ovary,  which  is  curved,  i^  inch  long,  terete, 
and  rough  from  numerous  minute  black  points 
on  a  green  ground.  Flower  \\  inch  in  diameter, 
golden-yellow,    spotted  on  the  inside   of    the  sepals 
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and  petals  with  blood-red,  the  base  of  the  lip 
with  a  blackish-red  blotch  covering  the  indistinct 
crest,  a  few  spots  in  front  of  it,  and  seme  streaks  up 
the  front  portion  of  the  basal  lobes,  of  a  brownish- 
red.  Sepals  very  concave,  obtuse  or  slightly  emar- 
ginate,  the  dorsal  one  oblong,  the  lateral  ones  elliptic, 
united  at  base  for  one-third  their  length.  Petals 
rhombic-obovate,  concave.  Labellum  broad  for  a 
Houlletia,  3-Iobed,  the  lateral  lobes  basal,  erect, 
8  lines  long,  4  lines  broad,  dolabriform,  with  an  acute 
tooth  at  the  hinder  apex,  thickened  and  somewhat 
tubercled  in  the  middle,  from  whence  a  strong  keel 
runs  down  to  the  base  ;  an  indistinct  transverse  crest 
with  a  small  tubercle  in  front  of  it  occupies  the  base 
of  the  lip,  and  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  middle 
lobe  is  a  broad,  truncate,  erect  or  slightly  incurved 
transverse  plate ;  middle  lobe  \  inch  long,  flat, 
broadly  cuneate  at  the  base,  very  broadly  rounded  at 
apex  with  two  curved  retrorse  processes  behind. 
Column  pale  greenish,  rostellum  sigmoid-curved. 
IV.  E.  Brown,  A'av, 

Orchids  at  Clovenfords.  —When  at  Tweed 
Vineyard  the  other  day  I  was  much  struck  with 
some  Odontoglossums  I  saw  there,  coming  into 
flower.  One,  O.  Alexandra,  had  four  spikes,  all 
branching,  and  bearing  in  all  103  flowers  ;  another  of 
the  same  variety  had  forty-five  flowers  on  one  spike.  A 

*  Houlletia  chrysantha,  Linden  and  Andrtf  in  L' Illustration 
Horlicole,  xviii.,  p.  138,  t,  71. 


plant  of  O.  Andersonianum  had  two  strong  spikes,  one 
with  twenty-five  flowers  on  it,  the  other  promising  to 
be  as  strong.  I  never  saw  so  many  Odontoglossum 
Alexandras  bearing  branched  spikes  in  one  house 
before.  D.  K. 

DENDROU1UM  FORMOSUM   {Roxb,)  SULPHURATUM, 

Hook. — An  elegant  variety.  The  throat  of  the  lip,  in 
lieu  of  being  of  the  richest  orange  colour,  shows  a  very 
clear  sulphur-yellow.  "It  is  the  only  plant  seen  by  our 
collector  in  Upper  Burmah,"  is  the  remark  of 
Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Exotic  Nurseries,  College 
Ruad,  Cheltenham,  when  sending  to  me  a  couple 
of  giant  flowers.  H.  G.  Rchb.  J. 

Sale  of  Dr,  Paterson's  Orchids.— Over  eight 
hundred  pounds  were  realised  at  the  sale  of  a  selec- 
tion from  Dr.  Paterson's  collection  of  Orchids  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  14th  inst.  Many  of  the  plants  were 
exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  their  kind,  and  these 
realised  good  prices,  the  buyers  coming  principally 
from  the  south  of  the  Tweed. 


FLOWERS    IN    SEASON. 

From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  we  have 
received  a  number  of  cut  specimens  of  hardy  perennials 
from  their  new  nursery  at  Broxbourne,  which,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  is  to  be  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  alpines  and  hardy  perennials. 
The  collection  before  us  is  rather  numerous,  and  we  can 
only  select  for  comment  the  most  striking  without  heed 
to  their  rarity  or  otherwise  ;  and  grouping  them  under 
the  heads  of  Composites  and  Labiates — for  it  so 
happens  that  almost  all  the  plants  sent  belong  to  one 
or  other  of  these  groups.  We  take  the  names  as  we 
find  them,  as  it  would  be  impracticable  to  verify 
them  all  in  the  time  at  our  disposal.  Asters  of 
the  kind  commonly  known  as  "  Michaelmas  Daisies  " 
are  naturally  the  most  prominent  at  this  season. 

Aster  pulcherrimus  is  one  of  the  most  robust, 
with  purplish  hairy  stems,  the  upper  leaves  sessile, 
lanceolate,  finely  saw-toothed,  dark  green,  and  rough 
especially  on  the  upper  surface — an  unusual  circum- 
stance, as  the  lower  surface  is  usually  the  rougher  of 
the  two,  when  there  is  any  difference.  The  flower-heads 
are  borne  on  short  stout  stalks  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  ;  each  measures  about  2  inches  across,  the  linear 
ray-florets,  being  of  a  light  lavender-grey,  the  disc 
yellow. 

A.  AMELLUS  VAR.  BESSARAMCUS. — A  tall  growing 
robust  kind  with  purplish  stems  covered  with  ap- 
pressed bristly  hairs,  upper  leaves  sessile,  obovate 
lanceolate,  tapering  at  the  base,  entire,  dark  green, 
paler  beneath,  rough  on  both  surfaces,  the  network 
of  veins  more  open  than  in  some  species.  The 
flower-heads  are  solitary,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  tops 
of  the  stalks,  each  rather  less  than  2  inches  across, 
of  numerous  lavender-blue  ray-florets  surrounding  a 
yellow  centre.  Virgil,  who  certainly  did  not  know 
that  his  description  would  apply  equally  well  to 
half  a  hundred  other  kinds,  nevertheless  picks  out 
the  salient  characteristics — "Aureus  ipse;"  note  the 
"ipse,"  that  is,  the  florets  of  the  disc — the  practical 
working  parts  of  the  flower,  which  he  goes  on  to  tell 
us  are  surrounded  with  a  great  number  of  leaves, 
which  are  purple  like  Violets  : 

"  .  .  .  .  sed  in  foliis  quce  plutima  circum 
Funduntur,  Violae  sublucet  purpura  nigras." 

We  give  our  gardener-poet's  interpretation  : — 

"  A  flower  there  is.  in  meadows  oft  espied, 
Yclept  '  Amellus '  round  the  country  side, 
A  plant  right  easy  to  be  found,  sithence 
From  one  small  tuft  it  rears  a  forest  dense. 
The  disc  of  gold,  the  countless  petal  rays 
Of  deepest  violet  shot  with  purple  haze." 

R.  D.  Blackmorc. 

Nobody  doubts  nowadays  that  Virgil  intended  an 
Aster,  and  we  claim  him  for  a  botanist  because  he  so 
perfectly  describes  the  ways  in  which  Asters  branch — 

"  Namque  uno  ingentam  tollit  de  cespite  silvam  " 
("  From  one  small  tuft  it  rears  a  forest  dense  ;  ") 

and  then  he  goes  on  to  tell  us — 

"  Asper  in  ore  sapor  " 
("  But  acrid  is  the  flavour  on  the  tongue") 

— and  so  it  is  :  we  have  just  tasted  Mr.  Paul's  speci- 
men, and  we  can  confirm  the  bard  of  Mantua  on  this 
point.     Moreover,  we  claim  him  for  a  Darwinian — 
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for  does  he  not  clearly  recognise  the  different  signi- 
'  ficance  of  disc  florets  and  ray  florets  ?  Note  again 
the  "  ipse  "  as  contrasted  with  the  "foliis."  But  to  turn 
to  practical  detail,  it  is  worth  noting  the  comparatively 
broad  stiff  leafy  scales  outside  the  ray  florets,  as  they, 
too,  are  characteristic. 

Aster  Shortii.  —  A  slender  growing  species, 
slightly  hairy,  with  spreading  wiry  branches,  the 
upper  leaves  oblong  lanceolate,  with  a  very  short 
stalk,  those  on  the  flowering  branches  much  smaller  ; 
the  flower-heads  numerous,  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches ;  the  flower-heads  themselves  small, 
A  inch  across,  with  a  bell-shaped  involucre  of  numer- 
ous tiny  oblong  green  scales,  the  ray  pale  blue,  the 
disc  yellow. 

Aster  longifolius  var.  formosus. — Of  similar 
habit  to  the  last  but  more  robust,  glabrous,  with 
sessile  lanceolate  leaves.  Flower-heads  4  inch  across, 
more  densely  crowded  than  in  the  preceding,  and  on 
ascending  not  spreading  stalks. 

Chrysanthemum  lacustre,  or  maximum. — 
The  tallest  and  biggest  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisies,  with 
fleshy  lanceolate  coarsely  toothed  leaves  and  large 
flower-heads  3  inches  across  on  the  top  of  long  naked 
stalks.  The  involucre  is  broadly  cup-shaped,  depressed 
at  the  base,  where  it  joins  the  dilated  end  of  the 
stalk,  and  consisting  of  many  rows  of  closely  packed 
broadly  lance-shaped  green  scales,  the  inner  brown 
and  membranous  at  the  tips,  ray  white,  disc  yellow, 
flat.  Note  that  the  Chrysanthemums  are  destitute  of 
the  white  silky  pappus  so  characteristic  of  Asters,  and 
indeed  of  Composites  generally  and  of  Pyrethrums 
proper.  This  point,  indeed,  serves  more  or  less  per- 
ectly  to  distinguish  Pyrethrum  from  Chrysanthemum. 

Chrysanthemum  uliginosum.  —  Having  no 
pappus  this  should  not,  as  it  usually  is  in  gardens,  be 
called  Pyrethrum.  The  plant  is  tall,  almost  shrubby 
in  habit,  with  loose  ascending  branches  covered  with 
fine  hairs.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  remotely 
toothed  with  two  larger  spreading  teeth  at  the  base. 
The  flower-heads  are  somewhat  panicled  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  with  flower-heads  3  inches  across. 
The  involucre  broadly  is  cup-shaped,  flat  at  the  base, 
with  numerous  green  scales,  the  inner  brown  and 
membranous,  ray  white,  disc  raised,  yellow. 

Chrysanthemum  speciosum.  —  Evidently  a 
Chrysanthemum,  not  a  Pyrethrum,  with  pungent, 
Tansy-like  odour  ;  of  medium  stature,  much  branched, 
and  more  or  less  hoary.  The  leaves  have  long  stalks  ; 
in  outline  they  are  broadly  ovate,  pinnately  cut  to  the 
second  degree  (bi-pinnatisect),  the  segments  broadish 
oblong.  The  flower-heads  are  solitary,  on  the  end  of 
erect  branches,  with  a  few  small  leaves.  They  measure 
about  14  inch  across,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  flat 
involucre  of  many  oblong  scales,  the  innermost  mem- 
branous, brown ;  ray-florets  white  or  flushed  with 
rose,  disc  raised,  yellow. 

Anthemis  Triumfetti  is  of  similar  character  to 
the  above,  but  with  finer  cut  leaves,  the  ultimate  seg- 
ments oblong,  serrated.  The  white  ray-florets  ulti- 
mately turn  back,  to  expose  the  yellow  disc. 

Stokesia  CYANEA. — A  most  characteristic  plant, 
and  one  of  great  beauty.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit,  with 
robust  stems,  glabrous  below,  flufly  above,  the  upper 
leaves  are  somewhat  fleshy,  glabrous,  lanceolate, 
toothed  near  the  base,  elsewhere  entire,  with  a  very 
prominent  midrib,  and  obscure  and  scanty  lateral 
nerves  ;  moreover,  they  arc  studded  with  translucent 
spots  like  a  Myrtle.  The  flower-heads  are  solitary 
or  few  in  number  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  invested  by  a  large  number  of  bracts,  which  pass 
in  a  manner  quite  delightful  to  the  morphologist 
from  bond  fide  leaves  to  comb-like  bracts,  and  even- 
tually to  membranous  scales.  The  flower-heads 
measure  3  inches  and  more  across,  and  remind  one 
somewhat  of  those  of  the  Globe  Artichoke  or  of  a 
great  Centaurea.  The  florets  are  all  violet-blue, 
tubular,  with  a  narrow  tube  and  five  linear  segments  ; 
but  in  the  outer  florets  the  five  linear  segments  are  all 
turned  to  one  side  and  expanded  into  a  broad  five- 
toothed  strap,  simulating  that  of  a  true  ligulate  Com- 
posite, though  in  truth  belonging  to  quite  another 
division.  Again,  the  ray-florets,  instead  of  being 
neuter  or  female  only,  as  they  usually  are,  are  here 
perfectly  organised.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  Compo- 
site in  process  of  modification  from  a  regular  type  to 
one  that  is  irregular.  On  Darwinian  principles,  as 
on  those  of  "  division  of  labour,"  the  botanist  of  the 


next  epoch  should  find  the  Stokesia  with  the  outer 
florets  barren,  and  the  ligulate  tendency  even  more 
developed.  But  apart  from  transcendental  specula- 
tion, the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a  most  interesting  link 
between  various  groups  of  this  vast  order,  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance  still  for  garden  purposes,  a 
beautiful  plant  for  the  foremost  part  of  the  herbaceous 
border. 

Helianthus  strumosus,  Hort.  Paul  (?  Linn, 
and  Asa  Gray). — A  tall  species,  loosely  branched, 
with  long  intervals  between  the  leaves,  rough.  Upper 
leaves  opposite,  lanceolate,  triply  nerved,  finely  ser- 
rated. Flower-heads  2.^  inches  across.  Involucre 
broadly  bell-shaped,  of  numerous  lanceolate,  blackish 
leafy  segments.  Ray-florets  numerous,  rich  yellow, 
like  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ;  disc  flattish,  black.  Two 
sharply  pointed  white  scales  represent  the  pappus  of 
the  disc-florets.  This  is  like  H.  rigidus.  Others  of 
the  same  genus,  are  H.  multiflorus,  H.  decapeta- 
lus  (so  called  because  it  has  always  (?)  more  than  ten 
ray-florets),  H.  giganteus  (so  called  because  for  a 
Sunflower  it  is  of  modest  proportions),  H.  Maximili- 
anus,  with  purplish  stems — of  these  and  many  others 
the  characters  are  not  to  be  given  in  words,  or  the 
description  would  be  tedious  if  it  could.  Correct 
nomenclature  is  not  easily  attained  for  these  plants  ; 
the  only  way  is  to  compare  them  with  the  standard 
types  at  Kew,  but  even  then  the  characters  are  so 
altered  by  cultivation  that  perplexity  is  increased 
rather  than  otherwise.  It  appears  that  the  wild  form 
of  the  H.  multiflorus  is  not  known  with  certainty,  for 
A,  Gray  says,  with  a  mark  of  uncertainty,  that  it 
owes  its  origin  to  II.  decapetalus.  He  also  at  one 
time  considered  it  probable  that  the  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke— H.  tuberosus — sprang  from  H.  doronicoides, 
but  see  Decaisne,  in  Flore  des  Serres,  18S1  ;  Asa 
Gray  in  Gard.  Cliron.  1877,  p.  472. 

Andryala  varia.  —  A  Hieracium-like  plant,  of 
I — 3  feet  in  height,  densely  clothed  with  soft,  woolly 
pubescence,  with  longish  hairs  intermixed.  Each  of 
these  hairs  is  capped  by  a  small  globose  yellow  gland. 
Upper  leaves  sessile,  lanceolate,  entire.  Flower-heads 
solitary,  on  long  naked  stalks,  each  1^  inch  across, 
surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  numerous  green  scales. 
Florets  all  ligulate  and  yellow. 

Gardoquia  uetonicoides. — ALabiate  with  stems 
I — 2  feet  high,  covered  with  grey  pubescence.  Leaves 
small,  stalked,  cordate  ovate,  crenated.  Flowers  rosy- 
lilac,  in  terminal  dense  spike-like  clusters.  The 
long  tubular  calyces  are  divided  into  five  sharp  points, 
which  as  the  fruit  ripens  become  of  a  rich  violet- 
purple  colour.  Is  the  colour  a  source  of  attraction 
to  birds  or  insects  to  visit  the  flower,  and  so  secure 
the  dispersal  of  the  seeds  ? 

Dracocephalum  altaicu.m.  —  A  handsome 
shrubby  species,  with  slender  branches  slightly  hairy  ; 
leaves  small,  oblong,  tapering  to  the  base,  serrate  or 
entire.  Flowers  in  spiked  whorls  towards  the  end  of 
the  branches.  Calyx  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  tubular  cylindric,  reddish-lilac,  with  five  ovate 
green  teeth.  Corolla  double  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
pale  blue.  A  desirable  plant  for  the  front  portion  of 
the  border  or  for  the  rockery. 

Viola  Mumbyana. — A  pretty  Pansy,  with  ovate 
leaves  and  deep  violet  flowers,  the  lip  paler,  with 
darker  lines. 

Anemones  are  now  blooming  here  (Dublin)  by  the 
hundred  from  seed-beds  sown  in  April  last  ;  the 
flowers  and  buds  are  now  very  bright,  and  useful  for 
cutting.  F.  IV.  B. 

IIouttuynia  CORDATA  in  bloom  is  perfectly 
hardy  here  (Dublin)  in  a  dense  patch  4  feet  across. 
You  will  not  like  its  "  boiled-snake  "-like  perfume; 
still,  when  unmolested,  it  is  a  pretty  thing  in  a  damp 
corner.  F.  W,  B.  [We  have  no  experience  of  boiled 
snakes,  but  should  prefer  to  look  at  rather  than  to 
smell  them.  Ed.] 

Amorpha  canescens. — This  is  a  highly  orna- 
mental and  interesting  North  American  leguminous 
plant.  It  is  a  much  dwarfer  shrub  than  its  congener, 
the  False  Indigo — Amorpha  fruticosa,  and  is  in  full 
beauty  long  after  that  species  has  gone  out  of  flower. 
As  a  hardy  autumnal  flowering  shrub  of  considerable 
beauty  it  can  safely  be  recommended  for  more  general 
cultivation.  The  foliage  is  white  with  hoary  down, 
the  corollas  are  a  bright  amethystine-blue,  and  the 
stamens  bright  yellow.  A  good  figure  recently 
appeared  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  In  Gray's 
Manual  it  is  called  the  "Lead  Plant,"  from  its 
being  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  lead  ore  in 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 
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Tuberous  Begonias  as  Bedding  Plants, — 
Having  a  large  stock  of  last  year's  seedling  Begonias 
I  resolved  to  fill  some  beds  with  them  in  the  flower 
garden  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  result  was 
certainly  a  great  success,  inasmuch  as  I  find  they 
carry  their  flowers  and  bloom  more  profusely  than  any 
Pelargoniums  do  through  wet  weather,  and  the  reason 
for  that  is  that  the  Begonia  flowers  are  of  a  pendent 
habit,  while  the  Pelargonium  is  not.  I  have  observed 
them  after  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  and  invariably 
seen  the  majority  of  Pelargoniums  stripped  of  their 
flowers,  while  I  could  miss  very  few  flowers  of  the 
Begonias.  In  March,  1SS1,  I  procured  from  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons,  of  Newtownards,  a 
packet  of  seeds,  which  I  knew  was  their  own  saving 
and  of  a  capital  strain.  On  receiving  the  seeds  I 
prepared  some  seed-pans,  giving  them  plenty  of 
drainage  and  filled  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  of 
the  pans  with  a  finely  sifted  compost  of  leaf-mould,  a 
little  loanii  and  some  silver-sand.  Smoothing  the 
surface  with  a  board,  as  I  always  do  in  sowing  small 
seeds,  I  watered  through  a  fine  rose  and  allowed 
the  soil  to  settle  for  a  couple  of  hours.  When 
I  sowed  the  seeds  I  gave  them  no  covering 
except  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  cut  the  size  of  the 
pans.  I  prefer  this  to  glass  or  anything  else,  as  the 
water  soaks  through  the  blotting-paper,  and  enables  a 
person  to  water  them,  should  the  soil  become  too  dryf 
without  disturbing  the  seeds.  I  placed  the  seed-pans  in 
a  mild  hotbed,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  made  their 
appearance  I  removed  the  paper,  and  gradually  exposed 
them  more  and  more  to  the  light.  As  soon  as  they 
were  fit  to  handle  I  picked  off  over  460  plants  into  boxes, 
and  as  soon  as  they  got  a  little  established  or  filled  the 
boxes  I  potted  them  off  into  4-inch  pots,  using  a  com- 
post of  two  parts  good  fibry  loam,  part  leaf-mould, 
and  one  part  sharp  sand,  and  shaded  a  few  days  from 
the  sun.  I  shifted  all  from  frames  to  a  Pelargonium- 
house  that  had  just  been  emptied  for  the  season,  and 
grew  on,  giving  waterings  of  liquid  manure  occasion- 
ally. I  had  them  all  in  flower  in  July,  when  I 
selected  the  choicest  varieties  for  pot-work  the  fol- 
lowing season,  and  the  others  for  bedding.  When 
they  ripened  their  bulbs  I  stored  pots  and  all  as  they 
were  in  a  dry,  warm  corner  of  the  house  till  spring. 
My  collection  has  been  anything  but  expensive,  and 
the  plants  have  many  times  over  repaid  the  trouble 
they  gave  me.  J.  APIntosh,  Kitlyon  Manor,  Meath, 

New  Pea  Duke  of  Albany. — At  many  of  the 
horticultural  shows  in  this  neighbourhood  there  has 
been  a  new  Pea  exhibited  by  Mr.  David  Abbott,  gar- 
dener to  C.  H.  Firth,  Esq.,  of  Riverdale,  near  Shef- 
field, and  named  the  Duke  of  Albany.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Hallamshire  Hero  and 
Telegraph,  and  partakes  in  a  large  measure  of  the 
character  of  the  latter  parent.  It  has  been  considered 
by  many  whohave  seen  it  tohavemuch merit,  and  when 
it  finds  its  way  into  "  the  trade  "  it  will  not  only  be 
regarded  as  a  high-class  Pea  for  the  table,  but  it  will 
be  a  formidable  opponent  in  the  exhibition  tent.  The 
pods  average  about  6  inches  in  length,  are  well  filled 
with  from  nine  to  twelve  Peas  to  each  pod,  the  shells 
are  thin,  and  not  mere  wind-bags,  like  so  many  of  our 
large  podded  Teas.  In  flavour  it  is  equal  to  Ne 
TIiis  Ultra,  and  it  is  quite  as  green  when  boiled.  It 
grows  about  6  feet  high,  and  is  an  abundant  cropper. 
J?.  [The  Pea  should  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial  next 
season.  Ed.] 

Edinburgh  International  Fruit  Show.— This, 
no  doubt,  was  a  very  fine  show,  and  much  more 
extensive  than  the  so-called  international  which  pre- 
ceded it  at  Edinburgh  some  seven  years  since,  but  my 
conclusion,  like  that  of  many  others,  is  that  the  quality 
of  fruit  was  superior  on  that  occasion  to  what  was 
shown  recently  ;  this  was  specially  noticeable  in  the 
premier  varieties  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
badly  represented.  Quantity  at  the  late  show  seems 
to  have  been  the  dominating  rule  cf  award,  and 
specially  so  in  the  case  of  the  premier  collection  of 
twelve  dishes  of  iruit,  which  contained  splendid 
bunches  of  Barbarossa  and  Trebbiano  Grapes  in 
competition  with  grand  well  finished  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Black  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield  Court. 
The  same  rule  was  equally  noticeable  with  the  Pines 
— a  very  fine  but  quite  green  Charlotte  Rothschild 
was  preferred  to  a  finely  finished  Queen.  Regarding 
the  number  of  fruit  that  each  dish  should  contain, 
here  again  quantity  was  considered.  Some  dishes  of 
Peaches  were  observed  to  be  so  huge  and  artistically 
arranged  as  to  give  the  idea  that  a  miniature  copy  of 
Scott's  Monument  had  been  aimed  at.  I  referred  to 
the  schedule  of  prizes  to  see  if  there   was  in  it  any 
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protection  afforded  to  quality  against  quantity,  but 
found  it  contained  neither  guide  nor  protection  in 
these  all-important  matters.  Had  the  number  of  fruits 
that  each  dish  should  contain  (of  the  better  kinds) 
been  stated,  there  would  have  been  a  much  fairer 
competition.  Stipulations  are  also  desirable  that 
fruit  should  be  ripe  and  tit  for  table.  My  object  in 
these  remarks  is  to  uphold  quality  as  against  quantity. 
If  the  same  amount  of  cultural  skill  had  been 
bestowed  on  Muscats  and  Ilamburghsas  was  bestowed 
on  Barbarossa  and  Trebbiano,  they  probably  would 
not  have  been  poorly  represented  in  the  collections  of 
the  principal  prize-takers.  Looker-on. 

Sidalcea  Candida.— With  reference  to  this  plant, 
introduced  by  me  several  years  since  from  Colorado, 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  it  runs  at  the  root,  as 
Mr.  Wolley-Dod  so  graphically  describes :  but  my 
considerable  experience  of  the  plant  warrants  me  in 
stating,  that  no  one  wishing  to  disembarrass  himself 
of  his  surplus  stock  will  find  any  difficulty  in  doing 
so.  It  does  not  root  very  deeply,  and,  in  fact,  no 
plant  is  more  readily  kept  within  any  desired  limit. 
It  would  be  a  pity  if  any  fears  on  that  point  should 
restrict  the  cultivation  of  a  desirable  addition  to  hardy 
plants.  There  are  several  good  perennials  which  have 
the  defect  of  being  too  much  disposed  to  encroach  on 
their  neighbours,  notably  Helianthus  doronicoides, 
II.  giganteus,  Aslilbe  rivularis,  and  others  ;  but  five 
minutes'  use  of  the  spade  in  spring  suffices  to  reduce 
their  dimensions  to  a  suitable  size,  and  the  remark 
applies  with  full  force  to  the  Sidalcea.  IV.  Thompson, 
Ipswich. 

Lordship  Nursery. — The  extent  to  which  plant 
growing  is  carried  on  in  the  suburban  districts  of 
London  would  astonish  many  people  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  habits  of  Londoners.  In  Mr.  J. 
\Y.  Hurst's  nursery,  Wood  Green,  may  be  seen  a  few 
specialities  in  the  plant  line,  which  are  really  well 
done.  Of  Ferns  over  2000  Pteris  cretica  are  grown, 
and  about  700  Dicksonia  antarctica,  in  a  small  state, 
which  are  hardly  recognisable  at  this  age,  so  fresh, 
green,  and  healthy  do  they  look,  very  different  indeed 
from  the  appearance  of  older  plants.  Mr.  Hurst 
goes  in  for  a  few  useful  things,  and  on  the  cultivation 
of  these  he  concentrates  all  his  energy  and  interest. 
The  stock  of  Pteris  tremula  is  very  fine,  as  is  also  that 
of  Cyrtomium  caryotideum,  of  which  quantities  are 
grown  ;  and  the  two  Dracrenas  congesta  and  rubra, 
true  to  name,  are  stock  of  the  very  highest  excellence. 
There  are  houses  filled  with  Primulas,  seedling 
Begonias,  small  Dracaenas,  and  a  first-rate  batch  of 
Lomaria  gibba,  well  grown  and  in  capital  condition  for 
autumn  furnishing.  We  noticed  a  good  batch  of  the 
Lastrea  aristata  var.  just  beginning  to  show  its  cha- 
racter— a  very  promising  lot  of  over  5000  plants. 
Dracaenas  Cooperi  and  ferrea  grandis  are  showing 
from  three  to  four  red  leaves,  and  are  daily  improving 
in  colour.  Several  houses  are  filled  with  miscel- 
laneous stock,  Palms,  Ferns  ;  a  whole  houseful  of 
Maidenhair  and  ornamental-leaved  Begonias,  besides 
other  odds  and  ends  of  a  very  useful  character.  Out- 
of-doors  may  be  seen  collections  of  winter  flowering 
Pelargoniums  and  Chrysanthemums,  which  will  be 
taken  in  hand  by-and-bye.  It  seems  that  the  way  to 
make  money  now-a-days  out  of  plant-growing,  is  to 
grow  large  quantities  of  a  few  really  useful  subjects. 
W.H. 

Bambusa  Metake.— Although  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  hardiest  of  the  Bamboos,  it  will  not  compare  with 
Bambusa  gracilis,  or,  as  it  is  now  more  generally 
called,  Arundinaria  falcata  [Is  Thamnocalamus 
intended  ?  Ed.],  which  rivals  all  for  grace  and 
beauty,  as  its  long  slender  rods  arch  over  in  a 
very  elegant  way,  and  the  delicate  green  of  its  light 
slender  leaves  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Adiantums. 
At  one  time  it  was  supposed  we  had  the  best  plants 
in  the  kingdom,  but,  unfortunately,  they  all  died 
some  years  ago  after  flowering  and  seeding,  and  it  was 
reported  that  many  others  lost  theirs  from  the  same 
cause  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  large  speci- 
mens in  the  country  now.  B.  Metake  does  well 
planted  almost  anywhere,  but  looks  most  at  home 
near  water  on  the  banks  of  a  pond  or  lake,  a  position 
for  which  its  reed-like  habit  and  growth  specially  fit 
it.  Arundinaria  falcata  is  equally  suitable  for  similar 
situations,  but  being  more  tender  requires  shelter, 
like  that  afforded  by  tall  trees  or  shrubs,  and  where 
it  gets  this  it  grows  freely  in  loose  sandy  soil,  and 
soon  makes  a  number  of  rods.  The  way  to  propagate 
it  is  by  means  of  cuttings  made  a  foot  or  so  long,  and 
if  these  are  put  in  now,  and  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  top,  they  strike  readily  when  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  start  into  growth.  J.  Sheppard. 

Plague  of  Wasps.— I  don't  know  how  these 
pests  have  been  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but 
here  we  have  had  a  perfect  plague  of  them.  I  see 
one  of  your  correspondents  ("H.")  from  a  Lan- 
cashire garden  has  been  troubled  with  them,  but 
has  not  been  able  to  discover  their  nests.  I  can  give 
him  the  advice  given  by  one  of  our  village  bee- 
keepers, who  has    waged  a  deadly   war  with   them 


this  season — that  is,  to  cut  very  small  pieces  of 
beef  and  lay  them  near  his  beehives,  and  then 
watch.  As  soon  as  the  wasp  has  got  the  meat  you 
can  see  it  rise,  and  must  then  follow  over  brake, 
hedge,  ditch,  and  hollow.  Nothing  must  stop  you 
until  you  track  him  to  his  den.  He  says  it  is  better 
than  fox-huming  ;  and  any  one  would  think  so  to  see 
him  tearing  across  fields.  He  has  blown  eighty  nests 
up  this  season  in  all  manner  of  places,  one  being  over 
15  inches  across  over  the  thatch  of  a  cottage.  He 
says  he  knows  of  twenty  more  now,  but  has  retired 
from  the  unequal  contest,  not  having  been  paid  yet 
for  his  gunpowder.  I  pay  the  young  men  31/.  for 
each  nest  taken.  They  take  them  by  pouring  a  pint 
of  gas-tar  into  the  hole  in  the  evening,  and  dig  them  out 
in  the  morning.  Just  round  the  garden  and  orchards 
they  have  taken"  fifty-five  nests.  My  friend  and 
neighbour,  Mr.  EUiot,  of  Guy's  Cliff,  had  a  fortnight 
ago  taken  seventy,  twenty-four  out  of  a  io-acre  field 
next  to  our  shrubbery  ;  that  makes  a  total  of  209  lor 
one  village.  What  the  effect  on  the  orchards  and 
vineries  would  have  been  if  none  had  been  taken  is 
something  dreadful  to  think  about.  In  one  of  the 
nests  taken  were  over  twenty  queens.  Joseph  Mur- 
doch, The  //eyes,  Lech,  IVoo/ton,  Warwick. 

Girth  of  Trees. — In  the  very  graphic  description 
of  Bramshill  Park  by  "  II.  E.,"  which  appeared  in 
your  publication  of  the  23d  inst.,  he  speaks  of  "fine 
Oaks  and  Sweet  Chestnuts,  and  the  best  Scotch  Firs 
in  England  ;'"  and  he  says,  "  we  measured  the  best 
Oak  and  the  best  Fir,  and  found  them  respectively 
12  feet  10  inches  and  9  feet  3  inches  round  their 
trunks  at  5  feet  from  the  ground."  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  for  several  years  of  measuring  in  January  of 
each  year  the  circumference  of  many  trees  here,  and 
I  give  the  following  dimensions  of  some  of  the 
largest.     First,  with  reference  to  — 


1S80. 

l88t. 

1882. 

Oaks :— 

ft.    in. 

ft.    in. 

ft.    in. 

1.  Narrowest  place        ..         .. 

12      5 

12     7 

At  3  ft.  from  ground . . 

12      IO 

13     2 

2.  At  3  ft 

12         4 

12      6 

The  first  of  these  is  certainly  not  ninety  years  old. 
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1881. 
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Scotch  Firs  :— 

ft    in. 

ft.    in. 

ft.    in. 

1.  At  4  ft.  from  ground 

12      8 

12       8 

2.          ,,               ,,                  .. 

11      3 

11       4 

3.  At  3  ft.  from  ground 

10 

7 

xo 

8H 

• 

4- 

11 

xo 

XX 

11 

A  Spruce  at  3  ft.  from  ground. . 

7 

8 

7 

8K 

Silver  Firs:  — 

1.  At  4  ft.  from  ground 

10 

11 

XI 

■ 

it 

3 

2.          ,,                 „ 

9 

7 

9 

9 

9 

11 

3*          ■•                 ,1 

10 

4 

xo 

6 

10 

6 

A  Horse  Chestnut  at  3  ft. 

14 

9 

14 

9 

A  Beech  at  4  ft 

13 

0 

13 

*H 

13 

1 

An  Alder  at  narrowest  part 

21 

zo 

10 

7 

xo 

6 

IT 

0 

There  is  an  Oak  at  Silford,  2  miles  from  here,  and 
close  to  the  Kingsley.branch  of  the  River  Wey,  one  still 
growing,  which  measures  23  feet  6  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  the  narrowest  part  and  40  feet  where  it 
rises  from  the  ground.  This  Oak  is  described  in 
Brayley's  History  of  Surrey,  as  the  "King's  Oak," 
and  was  referred  to  as  such  and  used  as  a  boundary 
mark  in  a  grant  of  abcut  1250  by  Bishop  Henry  de 
Blois  to  the  Monks  of  Waverly.  Nearly  all  the  trees 
I  have  referred  to  are  growing  on  the  Lower  Green- 
sand.   J.  F.  B.,  Moor  Park,  Farnham. 

Early  Frost. — Our  thermometer  registered  a  little 
more  than  3°  of  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
inst.  The  Coleus,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Scarlet 
Runners,  &c,  are  much  injured — a  most  unusual  oc- 
currence so  early  in  the  season.  Thomas  Lloyd, 
Spring  Grove  Gardens,  Bcwdley. 

Japan  Lacquer.— The  Museum  at  Kew  has 
recently  been  enriched  by  a  very  fine  collection  of 
Japanese  lacquer-work.  The  collection,  which  was 
obtained  especially  for  the  Museum  by  the  Acting 
Consul  at  Hakodate,  under  instructions  from  H.M. 
Charge  d'Affaires  at  Tokio,  is  extremely  complete, 
and  illustrates  the  whole  process  of  manufacture. 
Thus,  for  instance,  there  are  specimens  of  the  trunk 
of  the  Varnish  tree  (Rhus  vernicifera),  showing  the 
deep  cuts  through  the  bark,  made  in  a  horizontal 
manner  and  close  together,  by  a  sharp,  gouge-like 
instrument,  which  is  also  shown,  as  well  as  several 
other  instruments  used  in  various  branches  of  the 
collection  of  the  lacquer  or  its  preparation.  There  is 
also  a  neatly  made  pot  for  holding  the  lacquer  as  col- 
lected,  constructed    from   a   simple  joint  of  a  large 


Bamboo  stem  ;  a  large  series  of  lacquer  as  col  lected 
from  the  stems  or  as  prepared,  and  a  complete  set  of 
tools,  such  as  fine  and  coarse  brushes,  made  of  human 
hair,  rat's  hair,  hare's  hair,  &c,  spatulas,  burnishers, 
and  a  series  of  colours  used  in  decoration.  Besides 
these  there  is  a  very  line  and  instructive  scries  of 
lacquer-work,  from  the  earliest  stages  to  the  most 
highly  finished  examples,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
age,  one,  for  example,  being  120  years  old,  and  of 
exquisite  workmanship.  The  processes  through  which 
good  lacquer-work  passes  are  both  tedious  and 
numerous,  the  results,  however,  are  wonderful  accu- 
racy in  every  detail,  many  of  the  designs,  especially 
those  representing  plants  and  flowers,  being  worked 
with  so  much  care  as  to  be  in  many  cases  botanically 
correct ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  gold- 
work  on  wood,  both  flattened  and  raised.  The  col- 
lection is  all  the  more  valuable  because  it  is  said 
that  good  lacquer-work  is  becoming  more  and  more 
scarce,  the  demand  for  cheap  articles  in  the  European 
markets  being  so  great  as  to  induce  lacquer-workers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  class  of  goods  which 
meets  with  a  ready  sale,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more 
costly  and  consequently  more  carefully  wrought.  The 
value  of  the  collection  is  also  increased  from  the  fact 
that  a  very  elaborate  account  accompanies  them 
descriptive  of  the  collection  of  the  juice  from  the 
Varnish  trees,  its  subsequent  manipulation,  and  final 
application.   J.  R,  Jackson,  Museum,  Kew. 

Potting-up  of  Winter  and  Spring-flowering 
Plants. — Plants  of  Salvias,  Eupatoriums,  Solanums, 
Richardias,  &c,  which  were  planted  out  in  trenches 
of  prepared  soil  last  May  and  June,  will  now  have 
become  'fine  bushy  plants,  and,  if  not  already  done, 
should  be,  potted  up  without  further  delay.  The 
individual  plants  should  be  taken  up  with  nice  balls 
of  earth  adhering  to  their  roots,  and  dropped  into 
suitable-sized  pots,  which  have  been  previously 
crocked,  and  a  little  fine  soil,  consisting  of  three-parts 
sandy  loam  and  one  of  leaf-mould,  worked  round  the 
ball  so  as  to  thoroughly  fill  the  space  between  the 
latter  and  the  sides  of  the  pot.  The  plants  so  potted 
should  then  be  stood  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days  until 
the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  fresh  soil,  when  they 
can  be  fully  exposed  to  sunshine,  and  where  they  can 
have  a  little  protection  afforded  them  at  night  from 
the  effects  of  frost.  Especially  will  protection  be 
necessary  for  Salvias,  which  should  be  sticked  as  soon 
as  they  have  been  potted,  and  Eupatoriums,  as  they 
are  both  very  susceptible  of  frost,  a  degree  or  two 
being  sufficient  to  nip  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and 
thus  throw  them  back  several  weeks  from  their  ordi- 
nary time  of  flowering.  The  case  is  quite  different 
with  the  Richardias  and  Solanums,  as  a  few  degrees 
of  frost,  though  not  desirable,  will  not  hurt  them  pro- 
viding the  roots  have  pushed  into  the  new  soil, 
//.  W.  W. 

International  Fruit  Shows.  —  In  the  case  of 
home  international  exhibitions  it  is  generally  found 
that  the  contributors  from  foreign  countries  are  few  or 
none,  and  therefore  the  term  "  international  "  seems 
rather  far-fetched.  Still,  as  these  exhibitions  are 
literally  open  to  the  world,  it  is  not  inapplicable.  As 
far  as  exhibitors  are  concerned,  however,  we  find 
them  in  abundance  from  both  below  and  above  the 
Tweed,  and  some  few  come  from  Wales  and  Ireland, 
so  that  as  far  as  the  nations  which  make  up  the 
United  Kingdom  are  concerned  the  shows  really  are 
international.  Perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  Conti- 
nental nations  are  so  little  represented  at  our  inter- 
national horticultural  exhibitions  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  our  home  products  are  generally  much  ahead  of 
what  foreigners  can  produce.  We  know  it  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  Grapes  and  some  other  choice  fruits, 
it  is  so  with  vegetables,  and  we  know  full  well  that 
foreign-grown  Potatos,  even  if  from  the  United  States, 
are  a  long  way  inferior  to  our  own.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  probable  that  international  fruit  and  vegetable 
shows  will  be  largely  patronised  outside  of  our  own 
country.  So  far  as  an  exordium,  but  my  chief  object 
in  writing  is  to  ask,  as  a  Southerner,  why  it  is  that 
Manchester  and  Edinburgh,  rare  go-ahead  cities  we 
know,  should  be  able  to  organise  such  grand  autumn 
horticultural  shows  as  was  last  year  seen  at  the  former 
place  and  has  just  been  held  in  Edinburgh.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  have  ever  had  a  grand  display  of  pro- 
ducts of  the  kinds  so  well  shown  at  Edinburgh 
in  London,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  what 
can  be  so  well  done  in  smaller  towns  should  not 
be  done  as  well,  nay,  even  better,  in  London. 
Have  we  not  here  in  our  midst  all  the  chief  horticul- 
tural associations  of  the  nation,  its  horticultural 
Press,  its  chief  trade  houses,  its  most  important 
societies,  and,  not  least,  have  we  not  around  us  wealth 
that  is  fabulous,  and  an  immense  teeming  population 
that  would  be  only  too  ready  to  patronise  a  grand 
display  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  garden  pro- 
ducts ?  In  other  towns  a  few  earnest  men  working 
together  organise  a  grand  show  which  gardeners  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  will  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  to  see.  Are  there  not  only  a  few  but  many  men 
in  London  who  could  organise  a  great  exhibition  in 
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the  metropolis,  and  if  so,  why  not  ?  Is  there  any 
casle  feeling  here  ? — do  personal  objections  to  each 
other  keep  men  apart  ? — or  why  is  it  that  the  genial 
generous  man  of  Lancashire  or  the  warm-hearted  Scot 
can  do  so  much  and  so  well  whilst  Londoners  do 
nothing?  Are  the  very  things,  Press,  societies,  &c., 
that  so  largely  exist  here  but  elements  of  weakness 
or  disunion,  and  hence  the  lack  of  any  such  great 
show  in  London  ?  I  cannot  think  that  such  is  the 
case,  but  that,  as  in  1S66,  so  now,  if  a  really  great 
effort  be  made  London  may  see  an  international  fruit 
and  vegetable  show  supplemented  by  plants  and  cut 
flowers,  such  as  should  eclipse  all  previous  efforts.  We 
have  in  London,  too,  much  larger  buildings  in  which  to 
hold  a  great  show  of  this  kind  than  other  towns 
have.  The  whole  world  cannot  show  such  a 
splendid  place  for  a  great  exhibition  as  is  the  Crystal 
Palace  ;  and  if  that  be  undesirable,  there  is  the  immense 
space  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  at  Islington — a  building 
that  cattle  shows  can  crowd  to  excess ;  and  a  grand 
fruit  and  flower  show  ought  to  cram  it  with  people. 
The  fishery  exhibition  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens  puts  that  place  aside  altogether,  even  if  its 
somnolent  solitudes  were  thought  acceptable,  which 
would  hardly  be  the  case  with  a  body  of  men  who 
were  bent  on  making  a  great  exhibition  a  brilliant 
and  specially  a  financial  success.  Perhaps  the  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Potato  Show  might 
be  induced  to  associate  itself  with  such  a  movement, 
and  if  such  were  the  case  very  much  would  be  gained. 
The  best  season  for  the  South  is  probably  the  first 
week  in  September,  although  that  is  early  for  hardy 
fruits  generally  but  quite  late  enough  for  Grapes,  and 
especially  for  cut  flowers.  Here  are  suggestions  that 
ought  to  commend  themselves  to  the  men  of  "  light 
and  leading  "  in  the  metropolitan  world  of  horticul- 
ture t  who  will  begin  to  give  them  some  practical 
application  ?  Don't  begin  asking  who  it  is  that 
makes  them— that  is  of  not  the  slightest  consequence. 
Good  ideas  are  as  worthy  of  consideration  if  from  a 
plebeian  as  from  a  peer,  and  those  I  have  put  forth 
may  well  stand  on  their  merits.  Let  candid  critics 
keep  their  buckets  of  cold  water  at  home,  it  is  only 
those  who  have  warm  hearts  and  sanguine  tempera- 
ments whose  aid  is  invoked.   One  of  These, 

Sequoia  sempervirens  at  Penrhyn  Castle. — 
Noticeable  amongst  the  new  and  rarer  Conifene  here 
are  some  unusually  tine  specimens  of  Sequoia  semper- 
virens, the  healthy  appearance  and  rapid  growth  of 
which  proclaims  this  tree  as  eminently  adapted  for 
mild  maritime  situations.  The  largest  tree  of  this 
kind  occupies  a  prominent  position  near  the  carriage 
drive  leading  from  the  Castle  to  the  grand  entrance, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows  : — Height,  57 
feet;  girth  of  stem  at  I  foot  up,  11  feet  8  inches; 
girth  of  stem  at  5  feet,  9  feet  ;  diameter  of  spread  of 
branches,  30  feet.  This  is  a  beautiful  specimen, 
richly  clothed  with  glaucous  foliage,  but  growing  on 
rather  an  exposed  situation  it  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
its  leader  during  a  storm.  This  is,  however,  being 
rapidly  replaced  by  a  side  branch.  Growing  at  a  short 
distance  from  this  tree,  but  not  visible  from  the  drive, 
are  two  others  of  the  same  kind,  measuring  respec- 
tively 70  feet  and  78  feet  in  height.  Though  of  much 
greater  height,  neither  of  these  specimens  can  com- 
pare with  No.  1  either  in  girth  or  spread  of  branches, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  their  confined  positions,  as 
they  are  on  all  sides  sheltered  by  taller  trees.  The  soil 
is  sandy  loam,  resting  on  shaly  slate  rock.  This  tree 
cannot  be  recommended  for  bleak  and  exposed  situa- 
tions, for  in  consequence  of  its  continuing  to  grow  so 
late  in  the  autumn  the  young  shoots  frequently  suffer 
from  frost  or  cold  cutting  winds.  From  specimens  of 
the  wood,  included  in  a  collection  of  the  different 
kinds  grown  on  this  estate,  it  resembles  that  grown 
in  its  native  country,  being  close  grained  and  of  a 
colour  resembling  the  finest  mahogany.  D, 

Tomato  President  Garfield.— Of  the  several 
new  varieties  of  Tomatos  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed during  recent  years  none  which  we  have  tried 
grows  so  large  as  this  kind.  In  size  and[form  it  is 
monstrous  ;  on  plants  we  have  which  are  bearing 
heavy  crops  many  of  the  individual  fruits,  which  hung 
in  large  clusters,  weigh  14  lb.  When  well  grown  it  is 
of  a  beautiful  bright  crimson  in  colour,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  shape  it  cannot  be  termed  handsome, 
for  it  is  somewhat  flattened  and  oblong,  and  has  an 
irregular  and  undulated  outline,  which  causes  it  to 
appear  coarse.  Very  different  in  this  respect  is  it  to 
that  excellent  variety,  Stamfordian,  which  is  one  of 
the  very  best  for  kitchen  use,  and  unsurpassed  for 
exhibition.  We  have  it  growing  side  by  side  with  the 
President,  bearing  heavy  crops  ;  and  although  the  fruit 
is  not  so  heavy  it  colours  equally  well,  and  being  per- 
fectly formed  we  prefer  it  to  the  new  one.  No  choice 
vegetable  pays  better  for  liberal  treatment  than  does 
the  Tomato,  and  no  other  is  more  easily  grown  ;  it  is 
well  that  it  is  so,  for  it  has  become,  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  generally  appreciated,  and  a  constant  supply  is 
now  expected  to  he  kept  up  in  most  establishments. 
This  is  an  easy  matter  where  the  means  are  provided. 
We  find  the  following  simple  system  of  cultivation — 
which,  if  I  remember  correctly,  has  been  previously 


fully  described  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Gunnersbury— a 
good  one,  viz.,  to  plant  out  in  well  prepared  borders, 
composed  of  turfy  loam  and  well  rotted  manure,  and 
train  the  plants  as  single  cordons,  keeping  the  side 
shoots  pinched  in,  but  allowing  the  main  stems  to 
reach  the  summit  of  the  trellis  before  being  stopped. 
When  treated  in  this  way,  and  the  watering  and  ven- 
tilation properly  attended  to,  they  will  produce  fruit 
at  nearly  every  joint,  and  with  a  good  length  of 
trellis  will  yield  a  succession  of  fruit  over  a  lengthened 
time.  For  a  winter  supply  we  grow  the  plants  in 
pots,  not  from  preference,  but  because  it  is  most  con- 
venient for  us  to  do  so.  The  pots  are  arranged  on  a 
bed  in  rows,  and  not  overcrowded,  the  plants  being 
trained  to  long  stakes  and  treated  as  cordons.  When 
the  roots  protrude  through  the  holes  in  the 
pots,  which  they  readily  do,  a  coating  of  manure 
is  placed  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  between 
the  pots  ;  this  is  quickly  filled  with  active  roots,  and 
the  plants  greatly  benefited  thereby.  An  easy  way 
of  producing  a  good  summer  supply,  which  was,  I 
believe,  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  Miller,  late  of 
Clumber,  is  to  plant  out  in  frames  or  pits,  and  to 
train  thinly  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  soil  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  in  which  Melons  are  grown.  Super- 
fluous shoots  should  be  cut  out  and  the  fruit  is 
improved  by  being  supported,  and  also  keeps  clean. 
Thomas  Coombcr,  Kendal  Gardens,  Monmouth, 

Exhibition  Potatos.— I  cannot  but  think  that 
neither  your  correspondents,  "G.  B.  G."  or  "  A.D.' 
has  fairly  represented  this  question.  I  merely  sug- 
gest an  opinion,  carefully  formed,  after  many  years' 
practical  experience  in  growing,  buying,  and  selling 
the  various  sorts  that  are  now  in  commerce.  It  must 
certainly  be  evident  to  all  impartial  judges  that  we 
have  had  too  much,  by  far,  of  late  in  the  way  of  new 
Potatos.  For  instance,  many  varieties  which  always 
pose  in  exhibition  collections  are  close-grained, 
although  of  beautiful  shape,  and  consequently  poor 
cookers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  varieties 
indifferent  in  shape,  but  of  splendid  quality.  Were  I 
asked — "  Which  is  the  best  Potato  ?  "  I  should  reply, 
Schoolmaster,  and  next  to  this  Queen  of  the  Valley. 
This  latter  sort  is  destined  to  become  increasingly 
popular.  For  trade  purposes  novelties  are  introduced 
which  are  absolutely  worthless,  although  sometimes 
a  really  good  sort  among  many  inferior  ones  comes  to 
light.  Every  grower  must,  ot  course,  consult  his  own 
particular  taste  as  to  a  good  table  Potato,  and  select 
his  variety  accordingly.  "G.  B.  G."  scores  well 
when  he  says — "  Unless  they  are  cooked  how  am  I, 
or  anybody  else,  judging  by  appearances,  to  know 
whether  they  possess  good  cooking  qualities  or  not  ?  " 
What  we  want  in  our  Potato  exhibitions  is,  not  all 
beauty  and  size,  but  first  of  all  good  table  quality.  I 
am  aware  that  to  the  exhibition  of  cooked  samples  many 
objections  and  inconveniences  are  urged,  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  sorts  now  shown  regu- 
larly on  our  exhibition  tables  would  be  at  once  con- 
signed to  oblivion  were  their  respective  merits  in 
cooking  fairly  ascertained.  E,  P.  B. 

Judging  Grapes.— Will  Mr.  William  Thomson, 
of  Clovenlords,  or  some  other  gardeners  of  long  stand- 
ing, give  the  public  their  experience  in  judging  Grapes 
at  large  shows,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago?  I 
remember  Mr.  Thomson  fixing  a  rule  how  to  judge 
Grapes — so  many  points  for  size  of  berry,  so  many  for 
flavour  and  finish,  also  size  of  bunch  with  the  above 
points  combined.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  gar- 
deners to  know  how  to  proceed,  as  many  would  show 
the  Hamburgh,  but  think  it  of  no  use  competing 
against  large  varieties.  -Y. 

Cunonia  capensis— There  is  a  large  plant  of 
this  ornamental  shrub  growing  in  a  tub  here  which 
has  been  here  many  years,  and  has  had  to  be  cut 
back  hard  many  times  to  keep  it  within  bounds  in  the 
greenhouse  it  is  growing  in.  It  will  not  flower  for 
two  years  after  being  cut  back  hard.  A.  George, 
Bicton,  Devon, 

White  Everlasting  Pea.— If  "  Ignoramus"  (see 
p.  410)  were  to  fertilise  a  few  of  the  flowers  himself 
with  pollen  from  white  flowers,  taking  care  that  in  each 
case  they  should  be  those  that  had  not  been  previously 
visited  by  insects,  and  then  carefully  tie  a  bit  of  fine 
gauze  round  the  flowers  so  fertilised,  removing  it 
when  they  become  quite  withered,  he  would  probably 
obtain  seed  that  would  reproduce  the  parent  strain. 
F,  G, 
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Chesjiunt  Hybrid  Rose.— Are  we  quite  certain 
that  we  make  the  most  of  this  lovely  Rose  for 
forcing  ?  Nearly  all  the  Teas  are  white,  or  yellow, 
and  therefore  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  rich 
carmine  shade  of  this  Rose  would  furnish  a  colour 
that  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  absent  in  Roses.  It 
is  of  such  a  vigorous  habit  that  the  greatest  tyro  may 
undertake  to  grow  it.  It  is  largely  grown  in  Devon- 
shire upon  open  walls,  and  yields  quantities  of  cut 
blooms  early  in  the  season. 


International  Potato  Exhibition  :  Crystal 
Palace. — In  concluding  our  report  upon  this  fine 
exhibition  from  p.  408  of  our  last  issue,  we  have  now  to 
notice  the  new  varieties,  of  which  a  large  number  were 
exhibited  ;  the  judges,  however,  were  very  sparing  in 
awarding  Certificates,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of 
our  report. 

New  Varieties. — Under  this  heading  come  all  those 
kinds  shown  in  the  class  for  varieties  put  into  commerce 
during  the  past  winter  season,  and  for  which  liberal 
prizes  in  six  amounts  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Hooper  & 
Co. ,  Covent  Garden.  The  hero  of  the  class,  and, 
indeed,  as  a  new  variety  of  the  show,  was  Reading 
Russet,  for  this  beautiful  pale  red  round  kind,  splendidly 
shown  by  Mr.  Miller,  took  the  1st  prize  ;  Mr.  P.  Mc- 
Kinlay  with  it  tookthe2d  ;  andMr.  Ellington  withitagain 
took  the  4th,  Mr.  McKinlay  taking  the  3d  prize  with 
Sutton's  Prizetaker,  a  pale,  long  red  kidney,  known  to 
be  of  good  table  quality  ;  Mr.  Kerr  Jcame  5th  with 
Queen  of  the  South,  a  white  smooth  kidney,  not  unlike 
small  forms  of  Magnum  Bonum  ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
6th  with  Carter's  Cleopatra,  a  flat  kidney,  that  very 
closely  resembles  King  of  Potatos.  Of  other  handsome 
kinds  shown,  though  not  quite  so  bright,  were  Cosmo- 
politan, Queen  of  the  Valley,  and  Adirondack,  the  two 
latter  American  kinds,  reddish  in  colour,  singularly 
handsome,  and  very  productive.  Cosmopolitan  is  a  fine 
long  white  kidney,  that  will  be  prominent  when  more 
widely  grown.  We  included  in  a  select  list  of  show 
kinds  early  in  the  year,  Reading  Russet  as  one  of  the 
best,  and  our  estimate  of  its  qualities  has  been  amply 
justified.  It  was  originally  called  by  its  raiser,  Mr. 
Fenn,  Berkshire  Rose,  and  under  that  designation  was 
often  alluded  to  in  past  years  in  these  columns. 

Seedling  Varieties. — There  were  four  classes  for  quite 
new  or  seedling  varieties  not  in  commerce,  viz.,  white 
and  coloured  kidneys  and  white  and  coloured  rounds. 
White  kidneys  were  most  largely  shown,  but  in  every 
instance  the  samples  fell  somewhat  below  the  fine  quality 
seen  on  the  show  tables  generally.  That,  however, 
affords  but  little  clue  to  the  really  exact  merits  of  seed- 
ling varieties,  as  they  are  never  seen  at  their  best  until 
they  have  got  into  commerce  and  are  widely  grown. 
This  year,  under  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  with  the  hearty 
approval  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Barron,  all  seedling 
varieties  ere  being  eligible  to  receive  prizes  or  certificates 
at  the  International  Potato  Exhibition  had  first  to  be 
grown  and  fully  tested  at  Chiswick,  and  that  trial  was 
admirably  carried  out  during  the  past  summer,  some 
forty  kinds  having  come  before  the  sub-committee 
appointed  to  inspect  and  test  them.  Two  visits  were 
paid  to  the  gardens  at  an  interval  of  a  month,  and  every 
sort  lifted,  noted,  and  where  thought  meritorious  samples 
of  each  kind  were  cooked  and  tasted.  Some  kinds  were 
splendid  croppers  but  hardly  distinctive,  not  a  few  so 
closely  resembling  Magnum  Bonum  as  to  render  distinct- 
ness doubtful.  Others,  handsome  and  prolific,  altogether 
wanted  table  flavour  and  quality  ;  and,  again,  several 
that  were  very  meritorious  when  lifted  and  cooked  were 
not  represented  on  the  show  table,  or,  if  so,  by  speci- 
mens so  poor  as  to  render  the  award  of  a  First-class 
Certificate  impossible.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
that  the  maximum  number  of  marks  was  nine,  viz.,  three 
for  cropping  and  general  good  appearance  on  the  ground, 
three  for  table  quality  when  cooked,  and  three  for  form 
and  character  on  the  show  table  when  presented  in  the 
respective  classes  by  the  raisers.  In  this  way  the  com- 
mittee hope  that  henceforth  only  really  distinct  and  first- 
class  kinds  shall  get  the  coveted  awards  of  Certificates  of 
Merit. 

In  the  class  for  white  kidneys  the  only  Certificate 
granted  was  awarded  to  Recorder,  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Dean.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Success  x  Woodstock  Kidney, 
is  a  flat,  long  kidney,  handsome,  second  early,  short 
top,  and  very  prolific  ;  table  quality  excellent,  and  a 
first-rate  garden  Potato.  This  kind  also  received  the 
award  of  2ot.  given  by  Mr.  P.  McKinlay.  Also  shown 
were  Rival  (Ross),  a  flat  oval  kidney,  with  Hetted 
skin,  not  unlike  Woodstock  Kidney  in  appearance  ; 
Sanday's  Seedling  (Pearson),  long,  smooth,  and  hand- 
some ;  Seedling  No.  1  (Fenn).  flattish,  long  round, 
main  crop,  from  Victoria  x  Magnum  Bonum  ;  and  some 
other  kinds.  Of  white  rounds.  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  Fenn's  Seedling  No.  3,  a  smallish 
but  good-looking  white  round  that  did  remarkably  well 
at  Chiswick,  and  which  also  took  the  money  prize  of  aos. 
This  was  named  James  Abbiss,  in  commemoraton  of  a 
former  and  greatly-esteemed  President  of  the  Exhibition  not 
long  since  deceased.  Also  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (Ross),  a 
medium-sized  flattish  round  that  also  turned  out  finely 
at  Chiswick,  and  proved  of  splendid  table  quality. 
Lord  Mayor  (Dean),  Laudable  (Ross),  and  one  or  two 
other  kinds  were  shown  in  this  class.  Of  coloured 
kidneys  the  only  Certificate  awarded  was  to  a  handsome, 
flattish  oval-shaped  kind,  Fenn's  No.  r,  as  grown  at 
Chiswick,  where  it  proved  a  fine  variety.  This  was 
named  Alderman  De  Keyser,  alter  the  Chairman  of  the 
day,  and  also  took  the  20J.  prize.  Of  other  kinds  in  this 
class  were  Crimson  King  and  Wiltshire  Giant,  hand- 
some red  kidneys,  shown  by  Mr.  Lye  of  Market  Laving- 
ton  ;  Dargal  Beauty  (Kerr),  a  small  but  pretty  kind, 
white  flushed  with  carmine,  much  like  an  Ashleaf,  but 
when  cooked  of  good  flavour.      Also  a  fellow  seedling, 
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Sir  Garnet  (Kerr),  quite  resembling  it  in  shape,  skin, 
red  much  blotched  with  white.  Coloured  rounds  were 
too  poorly  represented  to  receive  any  awards,  the 
samples  either  being  small,  or  where  having  size  they 
were  deep-eyed  and  undesirable. 

Class  T. — Through  an  oversight  last  week  we  omitted 
to  mention  this  class,  which  added  considerably  to  the 
extent  of  the  exhibition.  All  the  prizes  were  given  by 
Mr.  C  Fidler.  Potato  Merchant,  Reading,  and  the 
competition  for  the  various  prizes  well  supported. 


Seedling  Potatos  at  Northampton. — A  short 
time  since  I  was  invited  by  an  enterprising  secrct.m 
Mr.  W.  Farr.  of  Fawsley — to  send  some  of  my  seedlings 
to  an  exhibition  of  that  ilk,  in  connection  with  the 
Northamptonshire  Agricultural  Show  on  the  21st  inst. 
Of  course  1  could  not  say  no  ;  so  after  seeing  my  Potatos 
safely  ensconced  in  their  hampers  after  the  Crystal 
Palace  International  Show,  myself  and  two  other  chiels 
started  for  Northampton,  to  find  that  town  of  political 
notoriety  drest  in  all  its  best,  gay  with  profuse  bunting 
and  triumphal  arches  with  motto  and  quaint  device, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  auguring  well  for 
the  show,  which  was  held  on  the  racecourse,  along  with 
a  horticultural  show,  also  held  on  the  racecourse,  though 
separately.  Of  course  we  first  of  all  proceeded  to  the 
seedling  Potato  tent,  which  we  crept  into  through  an 
orifice,  for  so  early  in  the  morning  it  was  not  open  to  the 
public,  but  guarded  vigilantly,  as  it  had  been  all  night, 
by  a  special  policeman  !  A  large,  well-filled  stand  of 
new  seedlings,  greeted  us  with  a  row  of  plates  containing 
fragments  of  the  cooked  esculents  surrounding  the  board, 
looking  very  much  like  the  remains  of  a  last  night's 
festivity  left  to  bear  the  morning's  reflection. 

Out  came  our  note-books,  and  on  went  our  glasses, 
when  he  of  the  smiling  countenance  exclaimed,  "Cottage 
Farm,  Sulhamstead,  1st  prize.  Who's  he?"  And  again 
that  noted  fruit-grower  down  Ramsgate  way  sang  out, 
"  1st  prize  awarded  to  one  Robert  Fenn — does  any  one 
know  who  he  is?"  "By  Jove,  friend  Ross  is  in  the 
run,"  exclaimed  t'other,  with  Potato  on  the  brain.  There 
was  a  lot  of  good  grain  found  amongst  the  chaff  in  the 
seedling  tent  on  that  eventful  morning.  We  soon  set 
ourselves  severely  to  criticise,  and  found  out  that  the 
judges  had  been  "quite  up"  in  their  work.  Only  one 
prize  was  given  dubiously,  but  it  may  turn  out  to  be 
right.  Several  samples  of  very  promising  Potatos  were 
there  that  had  not  undergone  the  process  of  cooking,  the 
judges  being  overwhelmed,  I  suppose,  with  the  cmbarras 
de  ricfusscs.  Two  of  these  varieties  left  out  in  the  cold 
had  been  awarded  the  highest  honours  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  only  the  day  before,  as  having  borne  the  heat 
and  burthen  of  the  day  at  the  Chiswick  trials. 

Now  enters  a  man  in  authority.  We  saw  it  :  sudden 
collapse  ;  but  an  intuitive  glance  caused  him  of  the 
Potato-on-the-brain  to  advance  and  premise,  "  Mr. 
Fair?"  "Yes."  "Mr.  F.,  Mr.  j.,  Mr.  C."  Shake 
of  hands  all  round.  Parley  indescribable,  till  Mr.  Fan- 
found  it  compulsory  to  open  the  tent  to  the  general 
public.  Doubtless  wisdom  will  come  of  it,  for  we  pushed 
friend  Jones  to  the  front,  and  he  took  good  care  that 
Mr.  Fair's  pencil  and  notebook  did  not  remain  idle. 
Possibly  those  two  would  have  been  at  it  still,  but  we 
others  wanted  to  see  the  shous. 

I  have  seen  a  good  many  agricultural  and  horticultural 
exhibitions,  and  next  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  these  at  North- 
ampton must  certainly  take  first  rank  in  my  estimation. 
There  must  have  been  as  many  people  at  the  former  as 
on  any  day  at  Reading  ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  in  the  tents 
it  literally  came  to  the  saying.  "  you  might  walk  on  the 
people's  heads."  Where  Potatos  were  descried  we 
managed  to  wriggle  through,  and  we  saw  some  good 
examples  and  bad  nomenclature.  The  schoolmaster  is 
abroad  in  this  respect,  but  we  could  easily  see  that  the 
will  was  good,  and  the  cottagers'  productions  generally 
may  be  highly  spoken  of.  To  penetrate  through  the 
flower  tents  for  the  purpose  of  correct  observation  was 
an  impossibility.  One  marquee  1  peeped  into  contained 
geological  and  conchological  specimens,  but  how  many 
representatives  of  the  other  ologies  I  could  not  say,  so 
dense  was  the  pressure.  The  tent  seemed  unique  to  me, 
and  there  was  also  a  bee  tent.  Let  me  add,  as  I  am  a 
farmer  as  well  as  a  horticulturist,  that  cattle  in  Northamp- 
tonshire are  a  matter  of  course  ;  some  splendid  animals 
were  here  in  their  several  sections.  But  the  horses — 
what  shall  I  say  short  and  sweet  about  the  horses?  Why, 
that  the  people  hereabouts  are  lovers  of  the  horse.  The 
greater  part  of  the  show-ground  was  devoted  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  horse  and  its  rider.  R.  F. 


Jtor^ts'    jlouj^ns 


New  Dahlias  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show. 
— While  new  varieties  of  the  pompon  and  single  sec- 
tions were  produced  in  plenty,  there  were  compara- 
tively few  of  the  show  type,  and  not  a  single  new 
variety  in  the  fancy  section.  First-class  Certificates 
of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the  following  show 
Dahlias  : — Senator,  a  large,  full,  and  finely  shaped 
flower,  purple,  with  a  deep  flush  of  bright  magenta  on 
the  surface,  good  petal  and  full  high  centre  ;  Hope, 
pale  ground,  suffused  with  bright  lilac-pink,  good 
shape  and  centre  and  very  pleasing  ;  and  to  Condor, 
reddish  buff,  new  in  colour,  fine  petal,  centre  and  out- 


line—  all  from  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisbury; 
to  Earl  of  Ravensworth,  pale  pink  flushed  with  purple, 
good  shaped  petal  and  outline,  said  to  be  a  sport  from 
Vice-President,  and  with  the  flatness  peculiar  to  that 
flower,  yet  quite  distinct  in  colour,  from  Messrs. 
Ilackness  &  Son,  Bedale  ;  Beauty  of  the  Grove,  from 
Mr.  (1.  Harris,  Orpington,  was  commended  for  its 
distinct  colour,  or  combination  of  colours;  it  has  a 
lilac  centre,  the  surface  pink,  flamed  with  rosy-pink, 
large  in  petal,  and  flat,  but  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
A  show  Dahlia,  named  Mrs.  Tranter,  came  from 
Mr.  John  Walker,  nurseryman,  Thame;  it  has  a  dull 
red  ground  flushed  with  magenta,  and  edged  with 
maroon  ;  a  large,  full,  and  taking  flower,  but  with 
pointed  petals,  which  detract  from  its  symmetry. 
The  same  award  was  made  to  the  following  pompon 
Dahlias  : — Gem,  very  rich  scarlet,  perfect  in  shape, 
small,  very  free  ;  Little  Duchess,  pale  scarlet,  very 
pretty  and  bright,  fine  shape  ;  Isabel,  bright  scarlet, 
distinct  in  colour,  compact,  very  free  ;  Favourite, 
shaded  crimson,  perfect  shape  and  petal,  very  free  ; 
and  Mabel,  pale  lilac,  tipped  purple,  small,  fine 
shape,  very  free  ;  all  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough.  To  the  following  single  Dahlias  : 
— While  Star,  pure  white,  with  the  slightest  tinge 
of  blush,  small,  pure,  and  fine  shape ;  Christine, 
clear  pink,  very  pleasing,  distinct,  and  fine  shape  ; 
and  Pantaloon,  pale  ground,  suffused  with  pink  and 
edged  with  maroon,  both  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham  ;  also  to  Augustine,  crimson,  with  bright 
orange-crimson  bands  on  the  sides  of  the  petals  ; 
and  to  Evening  Star,  rich  crimson,  bright  in  colour, 
very  good,  both  of  medium  size  and  fine  shape  ; 
these  came  from  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisbury. 
Seedling  single  Dahlias  were  largely  produced,  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  they  are  becoming  over-large, 
and  in  danger  of  taking  on  the  semi-double  form. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Acacia  linifolia,  Willdenow,  Revue  Horticole, 
May  1. — Shrub  with  linear  ciliolate  leaves  and  small 
stalked  globose  heads  of  yellow  flowers. 

Acalypha  Macafeeana,  Revue Horticole,  July  I, 
i8S2  =  A.  Wilkesiana. 

Anthurium  Lindenianum,  C.  Koch,  Ilhtst. 
Horticole,  t.  456. — A  remarkable  New  Grenadan 
species,  with  stalked  cordate  ovate  dark  green  leaves, 
and  stalked,  oblong,  rose-coloured  spathes,  slightly 
longer  than  the  thick  cylindric  spadices. 

Apple  Sops  m  Wine,  Florist  and Pomologist,  ]u\yt 
1SS2,  t.  566. — An  old  Apple  of  moderate  size,  globu- 
lar form,  with  a  short  stalk  set  in  a  shallow  basin, 
a  closed  eye  ;  the  skin  deep  red,  speckled  ;  the  flesh 
tinged  with  red  also,  hence  the  name.  October — 
January. 

Arisarum  prop.oscideum,  Savi.;  Hook,  f.,  Bot. 
Mag.,  July,  t.  6634. — An  Aroid  with  a  creeping  root- 
stock,  hastate  oblong  leaves,  stalked  hooded 
purplish  spathes,  prolonged  into  very  long  tail-like 
processes.     South  Italy,  Hort.  Kew. 

BiGNONIA  venusta,  Garden,  April  22.  —  A  mag- 
nificent stove  or  warm  greenhouse  climber,  with  a 
profusion  of  trumpet-shaped  orange  flowers  in 
clusters. 

Columnea  Kalbreyeri,  Hook.  f.t  Bot.  Mag., 
July,  t.  6633  — The  very  remarkable  and  beautiful 
stove  Gesnerad  figured  at  pp.  44,  217.     Hort.  Veitch. 

Cyfripebium  insigne  var.  Maulei,  and  var. 
PUNCTATUM,  Garden,  June  24,  18S2,  with  descrip- 
tive notice  by  Mr.  Burbidge. 

Dendrobium  lituiflorum,  0  Freemanni,  Gar- 
tenflora,  July,  t.  10S6. — Sepals  and  petals  narrow, 
pale  lilac,  lip  convolute,  white,  with  a  purple  centre. 

Dracaena  Massangeana,  Revue  de  t 'Horticulture 
Beige,  August. — A  form  with  broadly  lanceolate 
leaves,  with  a  central  broad  yellow  stripe  and  green 
margins.  Syn.,  Aletris  fragrans  var.  It  is  said  that 
the  variety  appeared  simultaneously  in  two  widely 
separated  localities. 

Gentiana  Kesselringi,  Regel,  Garttnjlora, 
t.  10S7. — A  species  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  ter- 
minal  tufts  of  white  funnel-shaped  flowers. 

Iris  K/£Mpferi  vars.,   Garden,  June  17,   1882. 

Kalmia  LATIFOLIA,  Garden,  July  1,  1SS2. 

Nerine  excellens  x  ,  Moore,  Florist  and  Pomol- 
ogist, August,  t.  557. — Flowers  rather  large  for  the 
genus,  soft  rosy-pink,  segments  narrow,  with  a  car- 
mine-coloured rib  down  the  centre  of  each  segment. 
Said  to  be  a  hybrid,  but  the  parentage  is  not  given. 
Hort.  Bull. 


Pelargonium  Belle  de  Jour,  Lemoine  ;  Moore, 
in  Florist  and  Fomologist,  July,  t.  565. — A  seedling 
from  Lucie  Lemoine,  crossed  by  the  old  double  album 
plenum  ;  flowers  pure  white,  broad,  semi-double,  and 
regular,  continuous  flowering. 

Pelargonium  Mignonette,  Lemoine;  Moore, 
in  Florist  and  Pomologist,  July,  t.  565. — A  seedling 
raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  and  belonging  to  the  Regal 
section.  Flowers  regular,  in  dense  trusses,  petals 
carmine-rose,  with  a  white  crisped  edge,  upper  petals 
with  a  maroon  blotch. 

Phal.v.nopsis  Stuartiana,  Rchb.  f.,  Florist, 
April,  18S2. — A  finer  specimen  than  that  figured  in 
the  Magazine. 

Plum  Harriet,  T.  F.  Rivers,  Florist  and  Fomol- 
ogist, August,  t.  56S. — A  Plum  said  to  be  later  than 
the  Transparent  Gage,  and  a  better  bearer.  It  is  a 
seedling,  not  yet  distributed,  with  full-sized  globose 
fruit,  marked  by  a  deep  suture,  yellow,  marbled  with 
red.    Flesh  yellow,  of  good  flavour. 

Roses,  Safrano,  Journal  des  Roses,  July  ; 
rugosa,  id.,  June. 

Scabiosacaucasica(M.  B.)  var.  heterophylla 
(Led.),  Gartcnflora,  June,  t.  1084. — A  form  with  pin- 
natifid  leaves,  the  lobes  very  narrow,  the  terminal  one 
larger,  all  hairy.  Flower-heads  2  inches  across,  rosy- 
lilac.     Caucasus. 

Streptocarpus  parviflorus,  E.Meyer;  Hook, 
f.,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6636. — A  Gesneraceous  plant  from 
Cape  Colony,  with  numerous  oblong-lanceolate  ru- 
gose subsessile  leaves,  and  erect  many-flowered  scapes  ; 
flowers  tubular,  white,  5-lobed. 

Tulipa  Borszcowi,  Regel.  Baker,  in  Bot.  Mag., 
July,  t.  6635. — A  prelty  species  from  Turkestan,  with 
bulb-scales  pilose  within,  stem  and  oblong  leaves 
glaucous;  flowers  solitary,  segments  oblong  acute,  the 
outer  reddish-brown  with  a  yellow  edge,  the  inner 
wholly  yellow.     Hort.  Kew. 


STATE  OF  THB  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Sept.  27,  1882. 
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Sept.  21. — A  dull,  overcast  morning:   fine  afternoon:  flight 
showers  occasionally,     fine  but  windy  night. 

—  si.  —  Fine  bright  day,  sun  shining  brightly.    Fine  night, 

cloudless. 

—  2).  —  Fine  day,  but  rather  misty.     Fine  night,  calm. 

—  24.  —  Fine  day,  deep  blue  sky.     Fine  night 

—  25. — A  dull,  overcast  morning      Fine  bright  warm  day, 

sun  shining  brightly.     Fine  night,  white  clouds. 

—  26.  —  Fine    morning  ;    dull,    overcast  afternoon ;    slight 

rain  at  ti  p.m. 

—  27. — Fine  bright  morning,  sun  shining  brightly,   blue 

sky  ;    a  dull,    overcast  afternoon.      Fine  night, 
windy. 


LONDON  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  wetk 
ending  September  23,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at 
the  level  of  the  sea  increased  from  29. 9S  inches  by  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  30.01  inches  by  9  A.M.  on 
the  17th,  decreased  to  29. 98  inches  by  3  p.m.  on  the 
same  day,  increased  to  30.04  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the 
iSth,  decreased  to  30.01  inches  by  3  P.M.,  and  in- 
creased to  30.02  inches  by  midnight  on  the  same  day, 
decreased  to  29.70  inches  by  3  p.m.  on  the  20th,  in- 
creased to  29.83  inches  by  midnight  on  the  same  day, 
decreased  to  29.80  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the  2ist,  and 
was  30.04  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
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sea  was  29.91  inches,  being  0.16  inch  higher  than 
last  week,  and  o.n  inch  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
week  was  6S°,  on  the  17th.  On  the  19th  the  highest 
was  560.  The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  tempera- 
tures was  61*.  I. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was42°.2,  on  the  23d  ;  on  the  iSth  the  lowest  tempe- 
rature was  490. 8.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest 
temperatures  was  470. 4. 

The  greatest  range  in  one  day  was  20°.2,  on  the 
17th  ;  the  smallest  was  8°,  on  the  20th.  The  mean 
of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  I3°.7- 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  17th,  55°-5  "» 
on  the  iSth,  54°.i  ;  on  the  19th,  5o°.9 ;  on  the 
20th,  54°.2  ;  on  the  21st,  530 ;  on  the  22d,  54°.S  ;  and 
on  the  23d,  5o°.4  ;  and  these  were  all  below  their 
averages   by  1°.  1,    2°. I,  5°. 2,    i°.6,    2°.$,  0°.5,  and 

40. 8  respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
53°-3>  heingo°.5  higher  than  last  week,  and  2°-5  below 
the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  1210,  on  the  22d  ;  the  highest,  on  the  21st,  was 
63°.5.     The   mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  90°.3. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sky  was  360. 5,  on  the  23d.  The  mean  of  the 
seven  readings  was  39°.2. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  on  three  days,  to  the  amount 
of  0.73  inch. 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing September  23  the  highest  temperatures  were  700 
at  Hull,  690  at  Sunderland,  and  6S°  at  Blackheath, 
and  was  59°.  7  at  Liverpool,  6l°.i  at  Bolton,  and 
6i°.9  at  Bristol.     The  general  mean  was  64°,8. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  350  at 
Truro,  360  at  Hull,  and  zT-S  at  Wolverhampton  ; 
the  lowest  temperature  at  Brighton  was  47°.9,  at 
Liverpool  45°-3,  and  at  Bradford  45°.2.  The  general 
mean  was  41°. 7. 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  the  week 
was  larger  than  29°-7at  Hull,  Truro,  and  Cambridge  ; 
the  least  ranges  in  the  week  were  14°. 4  at  Liverpool, 

14.9  at  Brighton,  and  l8°.8  at  Bradford.  The  general 
mean  was  230. 1. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  ex- 
ceeded 63°.7  at  Cambridge,  Hull,  and  Sunderland  ; 
and  was  58°.3,  or  less,  at  Wolverhampton,  Liverpool, 
and  Bolton.     The  general  mean  was  6o°.o,. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  low  night  temperatures 
exceeded  4S°.S  at  Bradford,  Brighton,  and  Liverpool, 
and  was  less  than  46°  at  Nottingham,  Wolverhampton, 
and  Hull.     The  general  mean  was  46°.9. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest— exceeding 
I7°*3 — at  Hull,  Cambridge  and  Sunderland  ;  and  was 
smallest  at  Liverpool,  7°.6  ;  at  Bradford  g°.9,  and 
at  Brighton  io°.7.     The  general  mean  was  140. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  week  was  highest  at 
Truro  and  Cambridge,  54°.2  ;  and  at  Sunderland 
53°. 8  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhampton,  50°.2  ; 
and  at  Bristol  and  Bolton  5I°-3.  The  general  mean 
was  5 2°. 7, 

Rain. — The  heaviest  falls  were  0.7S  inch  at  Bristol, 
o°.73  inch  at  Blackheath,  and  0.64  inch  at  Brighton  ; 
the  lightest  falls  were  0.02  inch  at  Bradford,  0.07 
inch  at  Leeds,  and  0.10  inch  at  Truro  and  Bolton. 
The  general  mean  was  0.31  ;  it  fell  on  two  or  three 
days,  but  it  fell  on  five  days  at  Nottingham. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing September  23,  the  highest  temperature  was  6$a, 
at  Dundee  ;  at  Leith  the  highest  temperature  was 
590.     The  general  mean  was  61°. 1. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  320,  at 
Perth  ;  at  Greenock  the  lowest  temperature  was  440. 
The  general  mean  was  38°.6. 

The  mean  temperature  in  the  week  was  highest 
at  Leith  52°.6  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Perth,  50°.  1.  The 
general  mean  was  5i°.5,  being  o°.S  below  that  of  the 
week  immediately  preceding,  and  i°.6  below  that 
of  the  corresponding  week  of  18S1. 

Rain. — The  largest  fall  waso.31  inch,  at  Greenock  ; 
the  smallest  was  0.09  inch,  at  Leith.  No  rain  fell  at 
Perth.     The  general  mean  fall  was  0.14  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

\*  Correspondents  are  reminded  that  the  editorial  and 
the  publishing  departments  are  quite  separate — as, 
indeed,  announced  every  week.  All  letters  concern- 
ing advertisements  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publisher. 

Books  :  Seedsman.  Some  of  the  leading  seed  firms  pub- 
lish illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogues  which  would 
answer  your  purpose.  Miss  Plue's  British  Grasses 
(Reeve  &  Co.)  gives  full  descriptions  and  figures.    I  'ax- 


ton's  Botanical  Dictionary  gives  the  pronunciation  of 
Latin  words. 

Criticism  :  An  Aggrieved  One.  Yourcomplaint  should 
be  addressed  to  the  journal  in  which  the  paragraph 
appeared. 

Cucumbers  :  J.  H.  The  insect  you  speak  of  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  the  ordinary  kind  that  attacks  Cucum- 
bers. Send  us  samples  of  the  insect  carefully  packed 
in  a  quill,  and  we  will  name  them  for  you.  You  are 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  spot  on  Cucumbers  is 
the  work  of  an  insect  of  this  kind.  The  Cucumber 
disease  is  easily  recognised  even  by  the  smell  of  the 
plants  and  fruits  when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing. 

Directories  :  N.  A.  E.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
institute  comparisons  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  those 
included  and  those  omitted.  All  head-gardeners 
should  be  included. 

Dundee  Show  :  W.  S.  IV.  If  you  saw  the  heaps  of 
reports  and  letters  on  our  table  you  would  not  wonder 
at  the  omission. 

Fungus  :  E.  G.,  Ockenden.  The  name  of  the  Fungus 
is  Clavaria  vermiculata,  sometimes  termed  Candle 
Fungus.  It  is  common  on  lawns,  short  pastures,  and 
grassy  road-sides. 

Grapes  :  North.  There  is  no  mystery  whatever  about 
the  condition  of  your  Grapes.  It  is  an  aggravated 
case  of  shanking,  and  you  explain  the  way  in  which 
the  disease  comes  on  accurately.  Your  only  remedy 
is  to  improve  the  condition  ot  the  border,  and  by  so 
doing  you  will  also  improve  the  state  of  the  Vine's 
roots,  and  the  crop  as  a  natural  consequence. 

Hot-water  Pipes  :  Subscriber.  The  hot-water  pipes 
should  be  placed  near  the  front  wall,  one  above  the 
other,  leaving  room  to  plant  trees  between  them  and 
the  wall.  The  object  oi  laying  hot-water  pipes  flat  on 
the  border  is  to  obtain  a  quick  and  equable  tempera- 
ture ;  but  as  you  want  to  store  bedding  stuff,  pipes  so 
arranged  are  troublesome.  Your  house  will  be  a  nar- 
row one,  and  the  two  pipes  will  give  you  abundant 
heat. 

Names  of  Fruits. — In  the  absence  of  our  fruit  referee, 
we  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  correspondents  for 
a  few  days. 

Names  of  Plants:  R.M.  Cupressusnutkaensis. — A.J. 
Cypripedium  Spicerianum.  —  P.  J.  O.  i,  Anigosan- 
thus  rufa  ;  2,  Hypericum  grandifolium  ;  3,  we  cannot 
name  without  flowers  ;  4,  Sequoia  gigantea. — R.  Gill. 
Ceanothus  americanus,  Polypodium  taxifolium,  Onci- 
dium  sphegiferum. — Connon  cV  Reid.  Tolpis  bar- 
bala :  send  better  specimens  next  time.  —  L.  J.  D. 
Odontospermum  maritimum. — J.  E.  B.  Your  grass 
is  Cynodon  dactylon. — A.  V.  C.  1,  perhaps  Aster 
horizontalis  ;  2,  CEnothera  frulicosa  ;  3,  Veronica 
spicata,  white  var. ;  4,  Pulmonaria  officinalis  ;  5,  Po- 
tentilla  nepalensis. — Dall.  1,  Phygelius  capensis  ;  2, 
a  species  of  Cassia.  Your  Grapes  are  affected  with 
thrips,  and  also  with  rust.  — E.  C.  i,  Polysti- 
chum  capense  ;  2,  Platyloma  cordatum  ;  3,  Pterin 
cretica  ;  4,  Adiantum,  immature  —  perhaps  A.  curv- 
atum  ;  5,  A.  decorum  ;  6,  A.  hispidulum. — Howard 
Fox.  Lysimachia  ephemerum.  —  '/.  R.  Haig. 
Bromus  asper,  Lilium  elegans,  var.  venustum. — 
A.  B.  C.  Your  grass  is  a  Sporobolus,  but  we  can- 
not name  the  species  from  such  miserable  ma- 
terial and  without  knowing  the  country.  —  Subscriber. 
Asplenium  fontanum.  —  No  name  (cardboard  box). 
1,  Adiantum  hispidulum  ;  2,  A.  fulvum  ;  7,  Goniophle- 
bium  appendiculatum  ;  '8,  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ;  11, 
Davallia,  sterile  only—perhaps  D.  bullata  ;  12,  Nipho- 
bolus  Lingua  corymbiferus  ;  13,  Pteris  longitolia  ;  14, 
Asplenium  Fabianum  ;  15,  Lastrea  laserpitiifolia  (alias 
Polystichum  concavum,  and  Lastrea  Standishii)  ;  19, 
Pteris  cretica  ;  20,  too  immature;  2r,  Callipteris  ma- 
labarica.  The  other  numbers  missing.  (Tin  box). 
3,  Polystichum  triangulum  ;  4,  Anemia  villosa ;  5, 
Polystichum  capense  ;  6,  Lastrea  glabella  ;  9,  inde- 
terminable—fertile frond  only  ;  10,  Asplenium  Colen- 
soi ;  16,  Selaginella  Martensii ;  17,  S.  cuspidata  ;  18, 
Selaginella — a  poor  scrap,  apparently,  of  S.  csesia. 
The  other  numbers  missing. — Capt.  C.  Physianthus 
albens,  Spiraea  callosa. 

Pear  Tree  :  A  Subscriber,  Aston.  Rinding  fruit  trees 
is  an  old  practice,  now  almost  obsolete.  There  would 
be  no  sense  or  reason  in  stripping  the  rind  off  the 
branch  of  any  fruit  tree  to  a  depth  of  5  inches. 

Pine  Sport  :  R.  W.  We  do  not  doubt  the  possibility 
of  the  occurrence,  but  the  evidence  you  give  is  not 
sufficient.  We  have  carefully  examined  the  two  plants 
sent  to  us,  but  have  failed  to  trace  anything  like  a 
union  between  them.  The  samples  sent  simply  show 
two  plants  having  their  roots  interlaced  with  each 
other,  and  nothing  more.  We  notice  at  the  extreme 
base  of  each  root  something  that  looks  as  if  such  a 
union  might  have  existed,  but  this  (assuming  it  to 
have  existed)  has  been  severed,  or  twisted  oft"  in  some 
way  or  other. 

Rape  Seed  :  A.  If  the  seed  is  good  it  will  produce  a 
good  crop  if  the  conditions  are  favourable.  For  the 
rest  we  must  refer  you  to  what  we  have  already  said. 

Rusticus. — Your  letter  has  been  misplaced.  Please 
repeat  your  question. 

SKF.nLiNO  Primula  :  J.  B.  Very  good,  but  we  have 
seen  better. 

Varieoatru  Oak  :  y.  The  variegation  is  not  very 
uncommon.  Most  likely  it  has  existed  in  your  tree  for 
a  considerable  time  unobserved,  and  has  increased  to 
an  unusual  extent  this  year.  The  appearance  is  due 
tx>  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  colouring  matter, 
but  how  brought  about,  and  why  limited  to  certain 


branches,  is  not  understood.     It  may  be  propagated 
by  grafting  on  the  common  Oak. 

Yellow-fruited  Rubus  :  J.  G.  We  do  not  know 
any  wild  species  with  yellow  fruits.  Is  it  a  yellow- 
fruited  Raspberry?  or  can  it  be  the  fruit  of  R.  spec- 
tabilis  ?  If  you  send  us  a  specimen  we  will  endeavour 
to  name  it  for  you. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  :     W.  B.  M.    We  do  not  see 
any  very  great  difference  between  the  specim- 
The  truss  of  the  one  is  fine,  and  both  pips  are  good  of 
their  kind. 

%*  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "Editor,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editor  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  written  on  one  side  only 
of  the  paper  and.  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 
Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be  careful 
to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  sec. . 

Letters  relating  to  ADVERTISEMENTS,  or  to  the  supply 
of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 

CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts — Roses, 

Fruit    Trees,    Grape     Vines,    Greenhouse    Plants, 

Climbers,  &c. 
Thomas    Bunyard  &.  Sons,  Ashford,    Kent,   and   at 

Rye,  Sussex — Bulbs  and  Fruit  Trees. 
James     Cuthbert,     Liverpool  —  Bulbs    and    Spring 

Flowering  Plants. 
H.  Thornton  &  Co.,  Fulham. — Dutch  Flower  Roots. 
Edward    Webb   &   Sons,'  Wordsley,    Stourbridge  — 

Agricultural  and  other  Seeds. 


Communications  Received  :  —  P.  G.  —  James  O'Brien.  — 
A.  D.— A.  B.  C.—  J-  R.  Haig.  — F.  Sander  &  Co.— H.  E.— 
H.  W.  W.— J.  D— E.  J.-H.  E.  W.-John  Broadbeni.  — 
C  F.— A.  J  —J.  G.  (110  room  at  present).— A.  B.  C.  (there 
were  two  correspondents  who  used  that  signature  at  the  time 
you  mention).  -  P.  G.  (many  thanks— very  crowded  at  present), 
A.  D.-T,  B.-H.  W.  W.— T.  W.-H.  E.  — W.  W.m.-i. 
G.  (many  thanks). — J.  M. — Subscriber — J.  N.  —  Seedsman. — 
A.  G— Rusticus.— J.  F.  B.— J.  H.-W.  A.  E.— W.  H.  G.— 
C.  B.-Heath  &  Son.-H.  E.-J.  F.,  Leeds.-R.  D.— J.  U. 
!as  soon  as  we  can  find  room,  but  we  are  overdone  at  present  ; 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  occasionally,  nevertheless). 
— W.  R.— R.  F.— C.  F.-W.  G.  S.-D.  Kemp.-L  Ford, 
Hong  Kong. —Subscriber  (next  week).  —  W.  Thompson.  — 
G.  M.— R.  Fenn.— G  J.  W.— J.  F.— H.  E.  G.— John  H«v- 
wood— W.  H—  W.  B.  M.-Sutton  &  Snns.-W.  J.  M.— 
E.  Webb  &  Sons.— T.  M.— N.  E.  B.— J.  F.— Canon  E.— 
G.  F.  W— J.  J.— T.  H.  S.— Native  l.uano  Company.— 
J.  F— G.  N.— Captain  C— J.  H.-E.  H.— Thomas  Christy 
&Co. 


tffinqutnea. 

He  that  qnestioneth  much  sltall  learn  much.  —  Bacon. 

Sweet-Scented  Cyclamen. — Can  any  one  inform 
us  if  sweet-scented  Cyclamens  can  be  had?  If  so,  can 
they  be  known  before  they  come  into  flower?  C.  eV  R. 


DIED— On  the  6th  inst.,  at  New  Villa,  Edmonton, 
George  Smith,  aged  sixty-four. 


arfoets. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,   September  28. 

Trade  quiet,  with  a  steady  demand  for  best  wall- 
fruit.  Prices  generally  unaltered.  Kent  Cobs  easier. 
James  Webber,   W/iotcwle  Apple  Market. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Pricks. 

S.  d    S.  d. 

Kicus  elastica,  each  z  £-  7  u 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  2  0-10  6 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen  40-90 
Genista,  per  doz.  ..  8  o-za  o 
Heliotrope,  per  doi.  30-60 
Hydrangea,  doz.  ..  9  o-za  o 
Lilium,  in  var.,  doz.z8  0-42  o 
Marguerite      Daisy, 

per  dozen  ..  .6  c—ia  o 
Myrtles,  per  doz.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Palms     in      variety, 

each  . .  ..2  rt-21  o 

Pelargoniums,  doz..  6  0-12  o 
—  scarlet,  per  doz.  26-60 
Solatium  per  doz.  ..  9  0-12  o 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.  12 
Arbor- vita;    (golden), 
per  dozen  ..         ..6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Asters,  per  dozen  . .  4 
Begonias,  per  doz. . .  6 
Chrysanthems.,  doz.  6 
Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  4 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6 
Dracaena  terminaiis    30 

—  vindis,  per  doz.  ..z 2 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..  ..6 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  . .  . .  6 

Ferns,  in  var.,  dozen  4 

Cut  Flowers. - 
t. 
Abutilon,  12  blooms  o 
Arum  Lilies,  perdoi.  4 
Asters,  12  bunches..  4 
Bouvardias,  per  bun,  o 
Calceolaria,  12  bun.  6 
Camellias,  per  dozen  3 
Carnations,  12  bun..  2 
Chrysanth  ,  12  bun.  4 
Cornflower,  13  bun.  a 
Dahlias,  12  bunches  3 
Euchans,  per  doz.  ..  \\ 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  ia  blms..  3 
Gladioli.  12  bun.     ..  6 

—   brenchleyensis, 
12  sprays      ..   z 
Heliotropes.  12  sp.  ..   o 
Lapageria,  white,  12 

blooms        ..         ..3 

—  red.  12  blooms..  1 
Lilac  (French),  bun.  9 


d.  s.  d. 

0-24 

0 

o-z8 

0 

0-Z2 

0 

0-I2 

0 

0-I2 

0 

o-z8 

0 

0-  6 

0 

0-Z2 

0 

O-60 

0 

O-24 

0 

O-18 

0 

c— 24 

0 

0 

-Average  Wholesale  Pricks 
d.  s.  d.  I  s 

2-04  Lilium  various,  12  bl.  3 
0-60  Marguerites,  12  bun.  4 
0-90  Mignonette,  12  bun.  1 
9-10  Pansies,  12  bunches  1 
0-12  o  Phlox,  12  bunches  ..  3 
c-  6  o  Pelargonium;!,  1a 
0-30  sprays  . .  . .  o 
0-12  o  —  zonal,  za  sprays  o 
0-40  Primula,  double,  per 
0-66        bunch         ..  ..1 

0-60  Roses  (indoor),  doz.  1 
0-80  —  (outdoor),  doz  . .  o 
0-60  —  Coloured,  doz...  1 
0-12  0     Stcohanotis,  i2spr..  3 

Sunflower,  12  blooms  o 
6-30  Sweet  Peas,  z2  bun.  a 
6-10     Tropasolum,  12  bun.   z 

Violets,  i2bunches. .    1 
0-40      —  French  Czar,  bun.  o 
0-30     While     Jasmine,     12 
0-10  o        bunches     ..         .4 


d.  t.  d. 
0-60 
0-60 
6-40 
0-30 
o-  0  o 


0-16 

0-30 

4-09 

0-20 
0-60 
6-20 
0-60 
0-20 
o-  l  3 
0-   I    o 
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Fruit, — Average  Wholesale  Pricks. 

J,  d.  S.  d. 

Apples,  J^-sieve      ..    .  6-  5  o  Melons,  each 

Aubergines,  per  doz.  4  o-   . .  Peaches,  per  dozen. . 

Cobs,  ico  lb.  ..45  0-53  o  Pears,  per  dozen 

tigs,  per  dozen        ..06-1   0  Pine-apples.  Eng. ,1b. 

'"■■r  tpas,  per  lb  ..  o  0-  r  o  Plums,  J^-sieve 

Lemons,  per  ico     «  6  0-10  o  I 

VbGETABLBS. — AVRRAGE  RETAIL    PRICES. 

d.  s.  d. 


d.  s.  d, 
0-40 


0-20 
0-40 


Artichokes,      Globe, 
per  dox 30-60 

Beans,  French,   En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb.  o  S-  .. 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..    1  <.—   . . 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ...10-20 

Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 

Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen  ..  20-40 

Celery. per  head,      ..  04-  .. 
per  bundle  ..    it-.. 

Cucumbers,  each    ..  06-10 

Endive,  per  dox.      ..  26-  .. 

Garlic,  per  lb.  —  1  o-  . . 


Herbs,  per  bunch  «  < 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  , 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score   ■ . 
Mint,  green,  bunch..   < 
Mushrooms,  p.  baskt. 
Onions,  per  bushel..  . 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  1 
Parsley,  per  bunch. .  1 
Radishes,  per  dox.  .. 
Small  salading,  pun.  < 
Spinach,    per   bushel 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  1 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.  ; 


Potatos  : — Magnum  Bonums,  qos.  to  ions.  ;  Regents, 
to  oof .  ;    Mvati's,  loox.  to  no*,  per  ton. 


SEEDS. 
London  :  Sept.  27. — Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  of 
irk  Lane,  report  that  rather  more  business  has 
lately  been  passing  in  field  seeds.     The  small  quantity 
og   over  ol    yearling  Clover  seed   continues  in 
favour,   and  quotations  for  same  are  advancing.      For 
Trifolium  inearnatum   there  is    an    improved   inquiry. 
Choice  winter  Tares  are  not  now  overplenliful,  neverthe- 
less  values  are  easier.     Imported  Italian  is  neglected, 
the  prices  demanded  being  above  the  views  of  linglish 
buyers.     For  large  blue  Peas  there  is  a  ready  sale. 


CORN. 
At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  sales  of  English  Wheat 
were  not  readily  effected  at  is.  to  2s.  decline  on  the 
week  ;  foreign  was  difficult  to  sell  at  a  similar  decline. 
Milting  barley  was  in  moderate  supply,  and  good 
qualities  firm  ;  grinding  descriptions  dull,  and  6d.  lower. 
No  change  occurred  in  the  value  of  Beans  or  Peas. 
Maize  ruled  6d.  to  if.  lower  than  on  this  day  week. 
Oats  ruled  heavy  at  3./.  to  6d.  under  the  currency  of 
Monday  sennight.  Flour  was  quoted  at  a  reduction  of 
6d.  to  is.  per  sack. — On  Wednesday  English  supplies  of 
Wheat  were  light,  but  foreign  liberal.  Little  was  done, 
though  there  were  sellers  at  easier  rates.  Flour  dull, 
with  a  downward  tendency.  Both  malting  and  grinding 
Barley  were  purchasable  on  easier  terms.  Oats  were 
again  3d.  lower,  with  a  dull  sale.  Of  Beans  and  Peas 
supplies  were  light  and  prices  steady.  Maize  was  weak. 
— Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  23  : 
— Wheat,  42J.  id.  ;  Barley,  36.1.  id.  ;  Oats,  21s.  \d.  For 
the  corresponding  period  last  year  : — Wheat,  48*.  $d. ; 
Barley,  35J.  ;  Oats,  21s.  6d. 


CATTLE. 
At  the  Metropolitan  Market  on  Monday  supplies  were 
more  than  adequate  to  the  slack  demand.  Prices  ruled 
mostly  2d.  per  stone  lower  for  good  qualities,  a  larger 
reduction  having  to  be  conceded  for  inferior.  Sheep, 
without  being  quotably  reduced,  tended  in  favour  of 
buyers.  Calves  about  maintained  late  value  for  best 
English,  second  qualities  and  foreign  ruling  lower. 
Quotations  :— Beasts,  +r.  to  51.  2d.,  and  5.1.  6d.  to  6s.  ; 
calves,  55.  to  6s.  ;  sheep,  5-r.  6d.  to  6j.  ,  and  6j.  6d.  to 
7s.  2d. — Thursday's  cattle  trade  was  quiet,  with  no  par- 
ticular feature.  Both  beasts  and  sheep  sold  slowly, 
prices  remaining  about  the  same  as  above  quoted. 
Calves  were  dull  and  lower. 


HAY. 
Tuesday's  WTiitechapel  Market  report  states  that 
fair  supplies  were  on  offer  of  hay  and  Clover,  but  of  straw 
shorter,  prices  being  as  follows; — Prime  old  Clover,  120J. 
to  140*. ;  inferior,  75;.  to  Zos. ;  new,  90J.  to  100^.;  prime 
old  meadow  hay,  ioo*.  to  112*. ;  inferior,  555.  to  90J. ; 
new,  70s.  to  iooj.  ;  and  straw,  30s.  to  44s.  per  load.  — 
On  Thursday  there  was  a  rather  large  supply  on  sale, 
but  trade  was  dull.  Clover  was  easier,  but  straw  was 
scarce  and  dearer. — Cumberland  Market  quotations:  — 
Superior  old  meadow  hay,  iooj.  to  114J.  ;  inferior,  Soj. 
to  92J.  ;  new,  65J.  to  02s.  ;  superior  old  Clover,  132*.  to 
1401.  ;  inferior,  ioor.  to  114J.  ;  new,  84J.  to  io8j.  ; 
and  straw,  401.  to  44f.  per  load. 


POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  note  a 
fair  supply  and  good  demand  at  about  late  rates.  The 
imports  into  London  last  week  were  3983  bags  from  Ham- 
burgh, 204  bags  from  Bremen,  and  7  from  Rotterdam. 


COALS. 

The  following  are  the  prices  current  at  market  during 
the  week : — Ravensworth  West  Hartley,  15J.  ;  East 
Wylam,  175.;  Percy  West  Hartley,  14J.  3d. ;  Walls  End 
— Helton,  20J.  and  21s.  \  Helton  Lyons,  17*.  6d.  and 
18*.  6d. ;  Lambton,  iqj.  6d.  and  20s.  6d.\  Wear,  17*.  3d. 
and  i8j.  6d.\  Tees,  21J. 


Government  Stock. — Consols  closed  on  Monday 
at  ioo|  to  iooi  for  delivery,  and  100$  to  roog  for 
the  account.  Tuesday's  quotations  were  100  J-  to  100$ 
for  delivery,  and  ioo|  to  1005  for  the  account.  The 
closing  figures  of  Wednesday  were  ioo£  to  1005  for 
delivery,  and  100^  to  iooTs5  for  the  account.  The  final 
quotations  of  Thursday  were  ioo£  to  iod}  for  delivery, 
and  100^  to  100JJ  for  the  account. 


&Jk  II  the  j&  ecM  on,^ 


OUR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Thousands  do  come  and  see,  and  all  are  stir- 
prised  at  the  extent,  completeness,  and  health 
of  our  stock,  covering  a  space  of  not  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  acre.  Two  persons  are 
wholly  engaged  amongst  them. 

TJLIGINOSTJM  (a  species),  now  beautifully  in 
bloom,  and  quite  aesthetic.     Plants,  6d.  each  ;  -\s.  per 

\K.»  all  the  Early-flowering  Varieties.  Twelve 
good  kinds,  full  of  flower,  4^.  ;  Cuttings,  rj.  6rf, 

Our  selection,  in  all  good  Named  Varieties,  strong 
plants,  showing  bloom-buds.  3s.  6d.  dozen ;  25s.  100 ; 
600  varieties  complete  for  £6  ;  Cuttings,  £2. 

50  New  Varieties,  6s.  doz.  ;  Cuttings,  2s.  ;  the 
Set  for  22j. 

We  also  have  the  entire  collection  in  1300  specimen 
plants  in  splendid  condition  solely  for  trial  and  stock, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  we  shall  have  much 
the  finest  and  the  most  complete  display  of  tins  family 
ever  seen  either  in  this  or  any  other  country  during  the 
coming  season. 

Our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  describ- 
ing  correctly  650  exhibition  varieties,  will  shortly  be 
ready1,  and  sent  post-free,  containing  a  short  but 
practical  treatise,  "How  to  Grow  and  Attain  nearly 
Perfection.'" 

The  journal  of  Horticulture,  May  25,  1S82,  says  :  — "  In  the 
almost  innumerable  ranges  of  pus-are  fir.t:  collections  of  Dahlias, 
especially  the  single  varieties  which  Mr.  Cannell  has  done  50 
much  to  popularise,  are  represented  by  very  large  stocks. 
Single  and  double  Pyrethrums,  too,  which  are  now  becoming  so 
deservedly  popular,  are  here  grown  in  thousands.  Herbaceous 
and  spring  flowers  are  grown  in  large  numbers,  and  all  the  best 
varieties  in  each  class  of  Chrysanthemums,  about  600  varieties, 
are  grown  :  and  an  admirable  system  is  adopted  ol  placing 
each  variety  in  groups  by  themselves  for  keeping  them  true 
to  name.  Altogether  the  wonderful  collections  of  plants  to  be 
found  in  these  nurseries  are  bsth  a  surprise  and  delight  to  the 
visitor,  and  testify  more  eloquently  than  words  can  do  to  Messrs. 
Cannell's  energy." 

Our  "  Real  Manure  "  is  indispensable,  and  should 
be  applied  at  once  if  fine  flowers  are  desired. 

Front  J.  Coulborn,  E«q.,  Lily  Villa,  Victoria  Park,  Mnu- 
chester,  April  19,  18S2. — "  My  gardener,  who  thought  my 
ordering  *  Real  Manure'  quite  superfluous,  saying  '  Every  gar- 
dener had  his  own,  and  one  does  as  good  as  another,'  came  to 
me  yesterday,  saying  I  was  quite  right  in  insisting  he  should 
try  yours  ;  and  that  in  the  ten  days  he  had  used  it  for  certain 
plants  as  I  directed  he  could  see  a  marked  improvement.  He 
is  quite  a  convert." 

Show  Boxes,  Cups,  Tubes,  Ivory  Tweezers,  every 
requisite  and  all  necessary  appliances  for  the  production 
of  Exhibition  blooms. 


IEW  DOUBLE  VIOLET 

"  SWANLEY  WHITE." 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  offering  this 
splendid  Violet,  which  in  truth  is  the  only 
variety  where  the  word  double  white  can  be 
correctly  applied,  and  we  guarantee  that  it  will 
shortly  become  the  most  popular  kind  in  cul- 
tivation. It  has  been  figured  both  in  the 
Gardeners1  Chronicle^  and  Florist  and  Porno- 
legist^  and  is  pronounced  by'all  to  be  a  grand 
acquisition.  Plants  full  of  flower  bud  7s.  6d. 
each,  ,£3  iar.  per  dozen. 

For  full  particulars  see  CATALOGUE,  sent 
post-free. 

Extract  from  Journal  of  Horticulture,  March  9,  1882. 
— " '  We  send  you  one  bloom  of  Swanley  White  Violet  ;  this 
must  be  the  best  of  all  Whites' — so  write  Messrs.  H.  Cannell, 
and  the  flower  we  received  is  certainly  by  far  the  finest  of  its 
kind  we  hava  seen.  It  was  exactly  1%  inch  in  diameter,  and 
contained  forty  petals,  imbricated,  and  constituting  a  neat  and 
well-formed  flower," 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  18,  says  : — "  Swanley 
White  Violet  is  the  finest  double  white  variety  yet  introduced" 

The  Garden,  March  18,  also  says  : — "Violet  Swanley  White 
is  the  best  of  all  the  double  whites." 

Rev.  Reynolds  Hole  says : — "  Your  Violet  is  indeed  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever." 

Rev.  H.  H.  Crbwb  says  :—"  Thanks  for  the  sight  of  the 
Violet.     It  is  a  beautiful  flower  ;  a  first-rate  thing." 

From  Mr.  D.  T.  Kish,  Haraiuicke  House.  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds— "  Many  thanks  for  your  Violet  Swanley  Gem.  It  is 
assuredly  the  finest  double  white  Violet  I  have  seen," 

From  Mr.  West/land,  T/te  Gardens,  IVitley  Conrt,  Stour- 
fort,  Marches,  1882. — "Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Gentlemen, 
—Thanks  for  the  bloom  of  the  Swanley  While  Violet.  If  it 
proves  a  free  flowerer,  we  have  nothing  to  approach  it  in  purity 
of  colour  and  delicious  odour." 

From  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  Tlie  Gardens,  CotJtehtone  Hoiise, 
Taunton^  March  25,  1882. — "  Dear  Sirs. — I  owe  you  a  heap  of 
thanks  for  the  pleasure  in  viewing  some  flowers  of  your  double 
white  Violet.  What  a  nice  white  ;  and  what  strong  flower 
stems  !  I  have  grown  all  the  white  Violets,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  yours  is  the  purest  white  I  have  yet  seen." 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS. 


T*&Ttom^K-FLuW£RS| 


QTRAWBERRIES. — Strong  roots  for  present 

^J  planting  and  for  fruiting  nc\l  yen,  p,  pel  too,  De- 
scriptive  LldT  and   price   tor  plants   in   pots   toi    forcing  on 

application.  —  RICHARD    SMITH    and    II),    Nuri    en 

and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

8000         Winter-Flowering  Carnations.  8000 

1UVELVE   WELL-KOOTED    PLANTS,  in 
six   best   varieties,    by   post   .\s.  ;    larger,  in    54*8,  6s,    p<  < 
dozen,  421.  per  100  I    in    4?'s,    151.   and    18*.    per  dozen,  ! 

,£;>  ioj.  per  100.     See  CATALUGUE. 

W.  M,  CROWK,    Holey n  Nu.-s.ry.    I    .  .     .. 

STEPHANOTIS    FLOR11JUNDA.—  Good 
plants  in  48's,  2s.  each,  i&s.  per  dozen,  fa  per  100,     Price* 
of  larger  on  application. 

W.  M.  CROWK,  Bolcyn  Nurserv,  Upton,  Essex. 

I  A  M  E  S     DICKSON     a  n  i>     SO  N  S, 

t-J  "  Newton  "  Nurseries  Chi  »ti  l 

GRAPE  VINES  of  the  usual  excellent  quality  can  now  be 
supplied,  price  5s.,  js  6d..  and  tos.bd  each;  the  stronger  will 
fruit  next  year  either  in  pots  ui  planted  out. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  Well-grown  plants  of  leading 
kinds,  for  immediate  blooming,  can  be  supplied  at  1  a.  p  1 
dozen  and  upwards. 

STRAWBERRIES.— By  now  planting  transplanted  runners 
a  crop  may  be  depended  upon  next  year.  Strong  plants  in  lai  -■ 
and  small  pots  for  forcing  and  planting  can  also  be  .supplied, 

AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  WhNI  KR  FLO*  EKiNG 
and  other  PLAN  IS. 

CATALOGUES  with  full  particulars  on  application  to 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS.  "Newton"  Nurseries, 
Chester. 

CYCAS  REVOLUTA.  A.  gr specimen, 
perfect,  6  feet  high,  and  10  leci  wide;  pi  ice  ^6  6.v. 
Also  a  fine  specimen  kNCE  PHALAK1  (  l.->  I.AlII''KuN&, 
£ns.      W.  JACKSON,  Bhikedown,  Kidderminster. 

ONE     HUNDRED     THOUSAND 
SINGLE         SNOWDROPS. 

50,000  Double  Yellow  DAF  MJUILS. 
30,000  Double  White  NARCISS. 
30,000  Single  Pheasant-eveLl  NAKCISS. 
10,000  Orange  Phcenix  NARCISS  (the  larpc 

Double  White  Daffodil). 
L1LIUM  CANDIDUM,  and  CHIONODOXA 

LUCILI/E  (The  Glory  of  the  Snow). 

Prices  on  application  to 

W ATKINS  AND  SIMPSON,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

AH  varieties  of  English  and  Dutch  bulbs, 

AMERICAN    WONDER    PEA.  —  A    few 
bushels   of  this   New    Early   Dwarf  Wrinkled     Pea    f"i 
Sale,  cheap  ;  grown  from  seed  received  direct  from  the  Raisers, 
Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Co.,  New  Vorlt,  and  warranted  pure. 
BR1NKWORTH  and  SON,  Reading. 

FOR  SALE,  very  cheap,  about  300  AZALEA 
INDICA,    splendid    stuff,    12    to    »8   niches  high,  same 
across.— W.  F.  BOFF,  203,  Upper  Street,  lslmp ton,  N. 

SPECIAL     OFFER     TO     THE     TRADE. 

MESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS 

still  have  on  hand  many  thousands  of  ERICA  HYEMALI?. 
ERICA  GRACILIS  CAFFRA.  and  other  HEATHS,  all  well 
set  with  flower  ;  also  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA,  and  CARNA- 
TION LA  BELLE  ROSE. 

Prices  on  application. 

EFFINGHAM    NURSERY,     ROOD,    LEE,    S.E. 


SPECIAL      TRADE      OFFER. 

Trained  and  Pyramid  APPLES,  grand  stuff, 
well  branched,  5  feet  high,  of  all  the  most 
popular  varieties. 

24s.  per  dozen. 

HEATH  &  SON,  Exotic  Nurseries,  Cheltenham. 

GERANIUM     HENRY    JACOBY,   very 
dark,  grand  bedder,  and  for  pots  ;  strong  plants,  4.S.  per 
dozen  ;    PRIMA    DONNA,    a    grand   white.    4^.    per   dozen. 
EVERGREEN  VIRGINIAN  CREEPER,  6s.  per  dozen. 
W.  AND  J.  BROWN,  Stamford. 


GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

\d.  per  bushel  ;  ioo  for  251.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  a  tons), 

40J.  ;  4-bushel  bags,  $d.  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    5*.    6rf.    per    sack: 

5  sacks,  iu  ;  sacks,  \d.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  51.  per  sack,  5  sacks  m;  sacks, 

i,d.  each. 
COARSE   SILVER  SAND,  u.  9<l.  per  bushel ;  151.  per  hall 

ton,  26J.  per  ton ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  $d.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  15.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  81.  bd.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco   Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &c.     Write  lor  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  [late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

I^IBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  ffi  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15s.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  5J.  ;  5  bags,  22s.  6d.  ; 
10  bags,  45J.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  bd. 
per  bag.  ,      , 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine,  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25s.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Farohorough  Station,  Hants. 

OCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,   best  and 

pure  only,  4  bushel  bag.  is.  l^.  ;    15  bags,  14s.  ;    30  bags, 
251. ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33J..  free  to  rail 

A.   FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 
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COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  newly 
made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  3d.  each, 
or  15  sacks,  155.;  30  sacks,  £1  $s.,  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  £1  10s.,  fifteen  bags  or  more  and  truck-load  free 
on  to  rail.  Post-office  order  «r  cheque  with  all  orders. 
Established  1872.— J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  "Greyhound" 
Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  RoyaJ 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  1882.  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "Refuse  " 
direct.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  13J. ;  15  Sacks,  i&r.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23$. ;  30  Sacks,  301.  (all  Sacks  included) ;  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £ 2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Quality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  2$.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
tor  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  Millwall,  London,  E. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES. 

As  supplied  to  the  Royal  Gardens. 

pOCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  is.  6d.  per 

V^  sack  ;  10  for  13J.  :  is  for  i8r.  :  30  for  30*.  ;  all  sacks  in- 
cluded. Trucks  (loose).  33s.  Selected  BROWN  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  Sj.  per  sack;  5  for  221.  id.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  4J.  6d.  per  sack  :  5  for  205.  ;  sacks  +d.  each.  COARSE 
SILVER  SAND.  is.  id.  per  bushel.  YELLOW  FIBROUS 
LOAM,  LEAF-MOULD,  and  PEAT-MOULD,  each  at  u  per 
bushel.  MANURES  of  all  kinds.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM. 
GARDEN  STICKS  and  LABELS.  RUSSIA  MATS,  &c. 
TOBACCO  CLOTH  and  PAPER,  best  in  the  market  ; 
CLOTH,  id.  per  lb;  SPECIALITY  PAPER,  imported 
solely  by  us,  is.  per  lb.     Write  for  Price  LIST. 

W.  HERBERT  and  CO.,  Horticultural  Stores,  19.  New 
Broad  Street,  E.C.  (turning  by  Gow's,  Fishmonger),  one  minute 
from  Broad  Street  Railway  Station. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  15J.  6d.  per 
ton.      Useful  Brown  PEAT,  22r  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms.  S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32.  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C 

Plants  Without  Earth. 

DUMESNIL  FERTILISING  MOSS 
grows  every  variety  of  Plants  without  Earth,  rendering 
the  presence  of  Vegetation  more  agreeable  indoors.  Pamphlet 
free  by  post.    Sole  Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

A.  FINLAYSON,  Dumesnil  Fertilising  Moss  Depot, 
Southampton. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

QOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 


All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859.  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Bright,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  sott  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  tor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  r s.t  31.,  &  10s.  6d. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes.  6d. 
and  is.  each.— Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
N  urserymen  have  put  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do  so. 

PROTECT      YOUR      PLANTS. 

" F  R  I  G  I         DOMO." 

Registered  Trade  Mark. 

"  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Tumltam  Green. 
"  Frigi  Domo  is  now  largely  employed  here  as  a  protecting 
material  instead  of  mats.  All  houses  and  pits  to  which  it  can 
be  usefully  applied  are  covered  with  it  at  night,  and  it  is  found 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  It  lasts  longer  than  mats,  is  cheaper, 
and  keeps  out  frost  equally  well." 

"  Broom  House,  Fulham. 
'  Frigi  Domo.  —After  two  winters'  experience  of  this 
material  as  a  protection  from  frost,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  the  best  covering  for  pits  and  frames  which 
ever  came  under  my  notice.  It  will  keep  out  more  frost  than 
two  mats,  while  it  only  costs  the  price  of  one  :  it  is  more  tidy 
than  loose  litter,  and  fits  more  closely  than  straw  hurdles,  and 
it  is  much  more  manageable,  for  when  fitted  on  to  a  roller  end- 
ways, covering  and  uncovering  can  be  effected  in  half  the  usual 
lime,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  breaking  the  glass.  In  wet 
weather  it  lies  quite  close  to  the  glass,  but  as  soon  as  frost  sets 
in  it  becomes  almost  as  tight  as  a  drum,  thus  forming  a  space 
between  it  and  the  glass— a  thing  very  desirable  where  the  edges 
lit  tightly,  which  they  do.  I  believe  that  any  greenhouse  plant 
is  perfectly  safe  under  it  until  the  thermometer  indicates  10  dec. 
or  frost.— J.  RUST."  ** 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  end  Florist*. 

For  price  list  &  particulars  Address- 

RENJAMINCTDGINGTON 

13  SDoke  ST  LA  London B/vvge 


Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces,  &c.  :  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 

CAR  SONS'    PA  INT. 

Patronised  by 

HER      MAJESTY, 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

15,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR    WORK,     CONSERVATORIES, 

Greenhouses,  Frames. 

CAN    BE   LAID   ON    BV    UNSKILLED   LABOUR. 

I  Civt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post-free. 


C   A    R    S   O    N    S, 

LA    BELLE    SAUVAGE   YARD,    LUDGATE   HILL, 

LONDON,    E.C.  ; 

and  at.  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 

Discount  for  Cash. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

IRON     HURDLES,     GATES,     TREE     GUARDS, 
Iron  and  Wire  EapaUer,  Wire  Netting,  &c,  &c 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA    WORKS,    WOLVERHAMPTON; 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  St.,  London,  E.C. 

HILL    &    SMITH, 

BRIERLEY      HILL     IRONWORKS, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Branch  Depots  : 

118,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  ; 

180,  BUCHANAN   ST.,    GLASGOW; 

AND  136,  STEPHEN'S   GREEN   WEST,  DUBLIN. 

THE 

ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL      SOCIETY'S 

PRIZE    MEDAL 

WROUGHT-IRON    RICKSTANDS. 

First  Cost  Saved  in  a  Single  Season. 


Are  Warranted  Perfectly  Vermin-proof, 

AND   WILL 

Bear    any  Weight  of  Grain   that   can  he 
placed  upon  them. 

Are  so  simple  in  Construction — no  Screw,  Bolt,  or  Pin 
being  required — that  an  ordinary  labourer  can  put  one 
together  in  a  /era  minutes  without  difficulty. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  FREE  BY  POST 
ON  APPLICATION. 


N.B.— Orders  should  be  sent  at  once,  to  ensure 
Delivery  for  the  Coming  Harvest. 


J. 


Under  tne  Patronage  of  the  Queen, 
SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD    LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED   LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  :— "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH.  The  Royal  Label  Factory.  Stratford-on-Avnn. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES.-Sticks,  Labels, 
Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 
Manures.  &&     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  00,  Lower  Thames  St.,  London,  E.C. 


L  ABEL  S. 

LINEN, 

PARCHMENT, 

CARTRIDGE, 

AND 

WATERPROOF    ROSE  TREE 
LABELS. 


For  Samples    and   Prices  apply  to 

FISHER,  CLARK  &  CO.. 

BOSTON,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 

STONE     EDGING    for     KITCHEN 
GARDENS  or  Walks  under  Trees,  &c,  10  to  12  inches 
deep,  3  to  4  feet  long,  made  from  the  best  Yorkshire  Flagstone  ; 
indestructible.   Price,  ready  for  laying,  u.  per  lineal  yard.  Also 
Flags  and  Steps  for  Conservatories,  TerTaces,  &c — Address. 
THE  GREAT  SLEAD  QUARRY,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire. 


HOSE  -  HOSE  -  HOSE. 


PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  lone  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 

Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 


Sample  and  Price  of 

MER  RYWEATHER    &    SONS, 

Manufacturers  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

STOVES. 

Terra-Colta!  Portable!  For  Coal! 
ROBERTS'S       PATENT. 

Pure  and  ample  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about 
id.,  without  attention.  For  Greenhouses,  Bedrooms,  or  almost 
any  purpose.  Pamphlet  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent. 
In  use  daily  at  Patentee's— THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Hocking's  New  Patent 

AUTOMATIC   COKE 

AND   GAS   BOILERS. 

Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature for  from  1 2  to  15 
hours,  and  often  from  15  to  30 
hours,  with  one  small  charge 
of  common  Gas  Coke  of  the 
cheapest  kind.  For  economy 
and  efficiency  in  combination 
with  cleanliness  and  comfort 
these  Boilers  are,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for 
tlie  purpose  of  Heating  Con- 
servatories, Halls,  and  other 
Buildings,  where  little  atten- 
tion is  required 

Every  particular  with  testi- 
monials given  on  application  to 

FRANKLIN  HOCKING 
and  CO.  (Limited),  37,  Han- 
over Street,  Liverpool. 


Automatic,  Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


I      P      E      S 


and  FITTINGS  for  Heating  Apparatus. 
The  largest  Stock  in  the  Kingdom. 

Our  improved  4-in.  Flange  Pipes 
is.  yd.  per  yard  ;  4-in.  Socket  Pipes 
15.  tut  per  yard. 

SILVESTER  &  SAINSBURY, 
Castle  Hill  Foundry,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 


THOS.  W.   ROBINSON, 

DENNIS  PARK  IRONWORKS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  Bent 

and  Quickest 

Mads. 


4-in    Expansion  Joint  Hot-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  41.  3d.  each. 
4-in.  Socket  Hot-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  4s.  fsd.  each. 


Price  List  on  application. 
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R.  H.  S.  MEDALS  0882)  for  GARDEN  SEATS, 

Glasshouses  &»eat -ingN 


BW-WABttUflST" 


% 


i 


kftlCHCATfi  ROAD  .LONDON.N.W.  §> 


Highest  Award,  BEN'S  BOILER,  now  heating  from  500  to 
7000  feet  of  piping  ;  The  MONARCH,  Wrought  Tubular  and 
Conical,  first  introduced  by  me:  The  PAXTON  and  LONDON, 
requiring  no  brick  setting  or  iron  case  ;  "Ai"  Saddle,  &c 

MEAD'S  REPLEX  Garden  Seat,  Table,  and  Awning. 

The  "  LOVGHRORO'"  Boiler  can  also  be  had  complete  from 

B.  W.  WARHURST,  33,  Highgate  Road,  London.  N.W. 

PIT     LIGHTS.— PIT    LIGHTS,    2  inches 
thick,   6  feet  by  4  feet,  5J.  each  ou  railway,  or  delivered 
4  miles.     Testimonials  from  over  100  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 
RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Steam  Joinery  Works,  Edmonton. 

RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


ART    WITH 


mmm 

ECONOMY." 


Applied  to  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses. 

With  Illustrations,  Prices,  &c. 

Part   I.,    now   ready.      Post-free    twelve    stamps. 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS 

Ol  every  description  Made,  Erected,  Fitted  and  Heated. 
ESTIMA  TES  and  PLANS  GRA  TIS. 


CHEAP  ART  SUMMER-HOUSES. 

Illustrations  and  Prices  Gratis, 
Mr.  Fawkes"  New  Illustrated  Work  of  Reference  on  Horti- 
cultural Buildings,  post-free,  ioj.  6d.     Prospectus  sent  gratis. 


Illustrations,  Pr, 


Hot-water    Apparatus    fixed    In    any  part  of   the 
Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &  CO., 

MANSION  HOUSE   BUILDINGS,   LONDON    E.C. 

Works  :    CHELMSFURD. 

BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 


FIRST    PRIZE    MEDAL 

At  Grand  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  Manchester. 


OF   IMPROVED 


Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FHEE    BY    POST. 


Seed  for  particulars  to 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-Water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON. 


DAVI  D       LOWE     &     SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS 

AND 

HOT-WATER    ENGINEERS, 

GILMORE  PARK.,  EDINBURGH;    and  CORNBROOK, 

CHESTER  ROAD,  MANCHESTER. 

Plans  and    Estimates  on   application   for  every  description  ol 

Horticultural  Buildings  in  Wood  or  Iron. 

Garden    Frames    and   Sashes    in    Stock. 


JAMES   GRAY, 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER, 

30  and  31,  Danvers  Street,  Paulton  Square,  Chelsea,  London,  S,W. 

Plans  and  Estimates  given  for  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron. 
Heating  by  Hot-water  on  the  Most  Improved  Principles,  &c. 


A  Book  of  Designs  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  &c,  and  Priced  Lists  of  GRAY'S 
OVAL  TUBULAR  BOILER,  Stevens7  Trentham  Improved  Cornish  Boiler,  and  Miss  Mailing's 
Patent  Indoor  Plant  Cases  forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 

Other  descriptions  of  Boilers,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  Saddle  Boilers,  and 
Hot-water  Pipes  and  Castings  in  gTeat  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

Ventilating  Apparatus  of  all  kinds,  Shading,  Blinds,  and  Wiring  for  Conservatories,  &c, 
supplied  and  fixed.     Garden  Boxes  and  Frames  made  to  order. 

Tenders  given  for  Heating  Mansions,  Warehouses,  Churches,  Schools  and  Public 
Buildings  of  every  description. 


R.    HALLIDAY    &    CO., 

HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS     and     HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS, 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,  MIDDLETON,  MANCHESTER. 

Vineries,  Stoves,  Greenhouses,  Peach  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  &c,  constructed  on  our  improved  plan,  are  the 

perfection  of  growing  houses,  and  for  practical  utility,  economy,  and  durability  cannot  be  equalled.     We  only  do  one  class  of  work, 
and  that  the  very  best. 

Conservatories  and  Winter  Gardens  designed  architecturally  correct  without  the  assistance  of  any  one  out  of  our  firm, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest.     Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus,  with  really  reliable  Boilers,  erected  and  success  guaranteed 

in  all  cases.    Melon  Frames,  Sashes,  Hotbed  Boxes,  &c,  always  in  stock. 

Plans,  Estimates  and  Catalogues  free.     Customers  waited  on  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
Our  Maxim  is  and  always  has  been — 

MODERATE    CHARGES.      FIRST-CLASS    WORK.      THE    BEST    MATERIALS. 


PRUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY. 

Xf    REDUCTION  IN  PRICES 
ittj  With    2  feet  pole,    41.  6d. 


5J.  6rf. 
m       6         „  6j.  6d. 

11       8         „  7s.  6d, 

n    10        „  8j.  6d. 

..    12        „        jos.  (-d. 

Longer  lengths  (jointed)  sup- 
plied to  order.  This  implement  is 
admitted  by  the  leading  horticul- 
tural authorities  to  be  unrivalled 
for  Pruning  and  Trimming  Trees 
of  all  kinds,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Bushes, 
Vines.  &c.  Can  be  sent  securely 
packed  to  any  address  by  Passen- 
ger Train  at  the  new  Reduced 
Rates  for  small  parcels. 

IltuUrated  Circulars  Post-free. 

Standard  Manufacturing  Co., 
St.  Alkmund'sChurchyard,  Derby. 

Sold  by  the  principal  Iron- 
mongers and  Seedsmen. 


No.  75.  MELON,  or  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 
CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No.  1  ..  ..  8  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  £3  7  6 
No.  2  ..  ..  12  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  4  17  6 
No,  3  ..  ..  16  ft.  long  ..  6  f L  wide  ..  676 
These  Frames  are  13  inches  deep  in  front,  and  24  inches  deep 
at  the  back  ;  the  lights  are  2  inches  thick,  with  a  strong  iron 
strengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light.  Alt  painted  four 
coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights  being  glazed  with  best  2i-oz. 

English  jglus. 

BOIL      E      E     S, 

For  heating  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Buildings. 

NSW   CATALOGUE    NOW    READY.       FREE    ON   APPLICATION. 


BOULTON   &   PAUL,    NORWICH. 


PORTABLE    PLANT    FRAMES. 

The  above  are  without  exception  the  most  useful  kind  o 
Frame  for  Plant  Growing,  and  every  one  with  a  garden  should 
possess  one.  The  sashes  turn  right  over  one  on  to  the  other,  and 
the  boxes  are  put  together  with  wedges,  and  can  be  taken  apart 
in  a  few  minutes.  Sizes  and  pi  ices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station 
in  England,  ready  glazed  and  painted  :  — 

6  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  packing  cases  free,      £2  15     o 
12  feet  long,  4  teet  wide,         ,,  ,,         ,,  4150 

6  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,         ,,  ,,         ,,  3  15     o 

12  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,        ,,  ,,         ,,  6  10    o 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in. 

B.      HALLIDAY      &      CO., 

Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,  MIDDLETON, 

MANCHESTER. 

W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDER, 
hi.   BUNHILL  ROW,   LONDON,   E.C. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  will  prepare  Special  DRAWINGS 
and  ESTIMATES  for  GREENHOUSES,  if  desired,  without 
charge,  and  send  his  Illustrated  Sheets,  post-free,  and  also 
Sketches  of  Wooden  Buildings  for  Tool-houses,  Store-houses,  &c. 

Horticultural  Work  of  every  description  executed  iu  the  very 
best  manner. 


By  Her  Majesty's 


'  Royal  Letters  Patent. 


CONSERVATORIES 

Constructed  and  Glazed  on  the  "Eclipse"  System.  Eco- 
nomical, Simple  and  Durable.  No  Putty  or  Perishable 
Material.  Prize  Medal  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South 
Kensington,  May,  1882.  Highest  Award,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool,  and  North  Lancashire  Society  at  Preston,  September,  1882. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees, 

PRIMROSE  &  CO., 

CORPORATION  STREET,  SHEFFIELD,  and  at  HULL' 
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RUSSIA     MATS-RUSSIA    MATS. 

ARCHANGEL,      TAGANROG, 

PETERSBURG, 

and  every  other  kind  of 

RUSSIA  MAT 

for  Garden  and  Packing  purposes.      Descriptive  Catalogue  on 

application. 

JAMES  T.   ANDERSON, 

140,    COMMERCIAL    STREET,    LONDON,    E. 

1VTEW  ARCHANGEL  MATS.— We  have  a 

X  1      fine  parcel  of  the  above  now  to  offer,  at  very  low  prices. 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,    of  best  quality,  at  an  extremely  low 

price  for  a  quantity. 
MARENDAZ   and    FISHER,    9,    James    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

SQUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  COMMISSION 
Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 
Gentlemen.  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c  ,  to  the  best  advantage,  can   be  SUPPLIED 
WITH     BASKETS,    LABELS,    &c    at   once,   by  applying 
to  the  above.      Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

TO BACCO  PAPER,  RAG,  MANURES, 
INSECTICIDES,  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS, 
BOUQUET  PAPERS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES  of  Cape   Flowers,   Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities. 
OSMAN  &  CO..  14.  Windsor  Street,  Eishopseate,  London.  E.C. 

QPECIAL  OFFER.— SILVER    SAND,  lor. 

O  per  ion.  free  on  rail.  Reading.  FIBROUS  PEAT, 
COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  LOAM,  &c.  cheaper  than 
any  other  house  in  the  trade.  Superior  RED  GRAVEL  for 
Garden  Walks,  71s.  per  5. ton  truck  (splendid  colour  and  binds 
well).  Cheap  through  rates  to  any  station.  Samples  gratis  and 
post-free— BRINKWORTH  and  SONS,  Reading,  Berks. 

EEIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 
fine,  on  rail  at  ys.  6d.  per  ton — not  less  than  4-ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.— Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 

iz-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  20-in.  by  18-in.,  in  16-oz. 

and  21-oz. :  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting- up 

purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-ft.  cases. 

TMILLINGTON     and     CO., 
•  43i  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE.  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21 -ounce,  from  9X7  to  14 X  10  and  upwards  ; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Honicultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours. 


EIGHT  SILVER      2§H$^         MEDALS 

AWARDED  t— Si£fc2&£iJ  TO 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES,  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  turn 
ereen:  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS, 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  6d.     Book  of  Designs,  is. 

Koeher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially  .j,L 
1  suited  for  KITCHEN  ^H: 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASKS,  FOUNTAINS,  &&,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,    Elackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  :  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,^  Balconies,  &c, 
from  35.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

SI      L     V     E      R  S-  AN      D  , 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
or  Trucktoad,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  tor  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.— Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


pUN-PANISSE  (Successor  to  M.  Gueudet), 

V_y  Berthecourt,  par  Hermes  (Seine  et  Oise),  France. —  Special 
factory  for  Wooden  Labels  for  Nurserymen,  Rose  Growers,  and 
Amateurs.  "  Fournisseur  "  of  the  City  of  Paris  and  of  numerous 
French  and  foreign  establishments.  CATALOGUE  and  Speci- 
mens sent  on  application.  Responsible  Agents  who  can  supply 
satisfactory  references  will  be  appointed. 


ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulin?,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SILVER  SAND,  best  coarse,  ys.  and  gs.  per 
ton;  PEAT,  best  fibrous,  8s.  and  iof.  per  cubic  yard  ; 
LOAM,  best  yellow,  gs.  and  10s.  per  cubic  yard.  By  truck- 
loads.—  W.  SHORT    Horticultural  Depot.  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 


Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  lareest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  ;£i, 000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  .£240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  £  1,700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 

Lithographic  Coloured  Plates  of  Vegetables,  Fruits, 

FLOWERS.    &c,    or    ORNAMENTAL    COVERS    for 
CATALOGUES. 

MR.  G.  SEVEREYNS,  LITHOGRAPHER 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  15,  Rue  du  Boulevard,  Brussels. 
Established  1829.  Especial  attention  paid  to  subjects  in  Botany 
and  Natural  History.  Copies  of  Coloured  Drawings  can  be 
reproduced  of  any  size  that  maybe  required,  and  Estimates  will 
be  furnished  on  full  particulars  being  addressed  to  his  London 
Agent, 
Mr.  JAMES  TEDDER,  149,  Kingsland  Road,  London.  E. 

SUN      FIRE     and     LIFE      OFFICES, 
Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. ;  Charing  Cross.  S.W.  ; 
Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 
FIRE. — Established   1710.     Home  and   Foreign  Insurances  at 

moderate  rates. 
LIFE. — Established  1810.     Specially  low  rates  for  young  lives. 
Large  Bonuses.     Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 


Now  Ready, 

TJ.  and  J.  SMITH'S  DIARIES  for  1883. 
•  Clerical,  Professional,  Commercial,  Scribbling,  Pocket, 
and  Private,  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  Stationers,  and  at 
the  Railway  Bookstalls. 

Published  by  T.  J.    SMITH,  SON  and  CO.,  S3,  Queen 
Street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 


Robinson's  Farm  and  Rural  Books  for  general  use 

In  fcap.  8vo,  boards,  price  is,,  by  post  is.  2d. 

TOWN  GARDENING.  A  Handbook  of 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  suitable  for  Town  Culture  in 
the  Outdoor  Garden,  Window  Garden,  and  Greenhouse.  By 
B.  C.  Ravenscroft. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  and  SONS,  Broadway,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  "Midland  Counties 
H era  Id  Office,  Birmingham."  Ths  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORI  CULTURE, 
de  FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865,  by  F.  Burve- 
nich,  F.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van  Hulls, 
Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment at  Ghent,  Post-paid,  10s.  per  annum. 
H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

KEVUE  de  l'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre",  C.  Ballet,  T,  Buchelet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Cnipin. 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  d« 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gillon.  A.  M,  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudm 
B.  Oliver,  H.  Origies,  B,  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O. 
Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem, 
H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
us.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 


SAVING    TO 

ADVERTISERS    OF 
MONEY,  TIME  and  LABOUR  BY 

Mr.  LOUIS  COLLINS, 

16,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
Every  publication  at  Home  and  Abroad.  — Terms  free. 


lM  COLLARS 


Gentlemen's 

pJV  POCKET  ££■■ 

Gent  s  . . 


EOWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  known 
for  eighty  years  as  the'  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
beautifier  of  the  hair  ;  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.         SoM     in    usual    four    sizes,     3s.  6d.,     7s, , 

10 S.   6d.,  21S. 

P ROWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
v  strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  breath.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder ;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 

The  Public  are  invited  to  send,  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  to  ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  BELFAST,  for 
Samples  and  full  range  of  Price  Lists  (POST-FREE), 
of  their 

mtfMi    l    1  m  r~  m       "Their   Irish  Linen  Collars,  Cuffs, 
IK  Ion     LIINLlN   Shirts'  &c"  have  the  merits  of  excel- 
lence and  cheapness." — Court  Circular 

Ladies'  and  Children's 
3-fold,  3s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Gent's  4-fold,  4s.  nd.  to 
5$.  ud.  per  dozen. 

Specially   appointed  PIIFCQ   For  Ladies,  Gentlemen, 

to  supply  H.  M.  the  OUT  I    Oj     and  Children,  5s,  ud. 

Queen,  &c.  to  las.gd.  per  dozen. 

Best    Longcloth  Bodies,    with  4-fold     .  .  ,  _.    .llmT- 

All-hnen  Fronts  and  CufTs,  351.  6d.    ANl)    SHIRTS 

thehalf-dozen(tomeasure,2J.extra).    r»l*L'    OllllllOi 

Real  Irish  Linen  Sheeting,  2  yards  wide,  is.  ud.  per  yard. 

|r\  I  o  11     Extra  Heavy  (a  most  durable  article),  2%  yards 
n  I  o  n     wide- 3i-  ?>d- per  yard- 

Roller  Towelling,  18  inches  wide,  i%d.  per  yard. 
Surplice     Linen,  Linen  Dusters,  3.1.  3d.  ;    Glass 

S%d.  per  yard.  |    I  N]  C  M  Q      Cloths,  45.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Fish       Napkins,  LI  IN  L.  IN  O  Fine  Linens  and  Linen  Diaper, 

35.  6d.  p.  doz.  lod.  per  yard. 

Dinner  Napkins,6j.6^.  perdoz.       .  .,-      rs  *  »■  i  «i/r. 

*&S&£S$!&  AND  DAMASKS. 
CAMBRIC  ™.  ■■    ■■    ■■■  S£R|= 

..     4 s  loa.p.  doz. 
Hemstitched. 

4s.  gd.  p.  doz. 
8f.  .(■.''.  p.  doz. 
"The  Irish  Cambrics  ot 
Messrs.  Robinson  &  Cleaver     UAMni/FDPUlL~  CO 
have  a  world-wide  fame. "-      nAINUftLnUnlLrOi 
The  Queen. 

By  Special  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  Her  Imperial  Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Germany. 

PARTNER  WANTED— Capital  ^400  to 
^500— for  the  taking  up  of  a  thoroughly  genuine  Nursery 
and  Seed  Business:  Midland  Counties.  —  B.,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  experienced  man, 
as  WORKING  MANAGER  and  FOREMAN.  Musi 
be  a  iair  Correspondent,  and  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Propagation  and  Management  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
First-class  references  required.  —  Apply,  giving  full  particulars 
of  age,  qualifications,  and  salary  required,  to  WILLIAM 
BARRON  and  SON,  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  Derby. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  REQUIRE  a 
FOREMAN  for  a  Nursery  devoted  principally  to  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Outdoor  Stock ;  alio  a  POT  ROSE  GROWER,  and  a 
MAN  to  Grow  Plants  for  Market.  All  must  be  men  ot  good 
character,  and  must  have  had  considerable  experience  in  their 
departments. — Apply,  giving  references  and  stating  salary 
expected,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

Orchid  Grower. 

WANTED  a  young  man  as  SECOND 
HAND,  who  thoroughly  understands  Orchid  Culture, 
in  an  establishment  where  several  are  kept. — ORCHID,  May's 
Advertising  Office,  159,  Picadilly,  S.W. 

WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  to  assist  Propa- 
gator. Preference  will  be  given  to  one  who  hu  h.id 
some  experience  in  the  treatment  of  Conifers,  Clematis,  Ruses, 
&& ,  both  as  cuttings  and  grafts.  Wages  about  isf.  per  week. — 
Apply  by  letter  to  Messrs.  GEO.  JACKMAN  and  SON, 
Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

WANTED,  a  BOOK-KEEPER  and  COR- 
RESPONDENT.  Musi  lie  well  acquainted  with 
the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade.  Unexceptionable  references 
required.  State  particulars  of  previous  employment  to  HENRY 
CLARKE  and  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  39,  King  Street. 
Covent  Gardeni,  W.C 

WANTED,  TRAVELLERS  covering  the 
Midland,  Eastern,  and  Southern  Counties  of  England, 
and  having  connection  amongst  Seedsmen,  for  the  SALE  of 
SACKS  and  BAGS  to  those  and  other  Consumers. —A.  P.  20, 
Messrs.  Deacon's,  Leadenhall  Street.  Also  a  TRAVELLER, 
as  above,  for  Ireland. 

WANTED^  a  LEDGEfTcLERK  ;  also  an 
INVOICE  CLERK.— Apply  in  own  handwriting,  an 
state  wages.— THOMAS   T.    WARE,   Hale   Farm  Nursery, 
Tottenham,  London, 
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WANTED,  as  CLERK,  an  active,  trust- 
worthy  voung  man.  to  take  charge  of  a  set  ol  Books 
1  1  to  Assist  in  Flower  Seed  Department. —Apply,  stating  age, 
>.  ,irv  required  (with  board  and  lodging),  and  particulars  of 
.  sperience,  to  THOMAS  B.  THOMSON.  20,  High  Street, 
Birmingham. 

Seed  Department. 

WANTED,  a  SECOND  SHOPMAN.— 
Must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.— 
Apply,  with  full  particulars,  to  G.  and  W.  YATES,  a8,  Market 
1'i.tce,  Manchester. 

\\TANTED,  a  WAREHOUSE    PORTER. 

'  '       Wages  s5r— HENRY  CLARKE  and  SONS,  Seed 
Merchants,  19,  Km^  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


WANT    PLACES. 

NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Street,  Owe/it  Garden,  Post 
Office  being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and 
Postal  Orders  should  now  be  made  payable 
at  DRURY  LANE. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land  Agents, 
STEWARDS,  BAILIFFS,  or  GARDENERS. 

TAMES    CARTER   and   CO.    have    at    all 

*'  times  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN, 
.everal  of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter. — 
Knjumes  should  be  made  to  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Scotch  Gardeners. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  Nursery- 
men,  Carlisle,  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  assist- 
ing  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  securing  the  services  of  first- 
class  GARDENERS,  UNDER  GARDENERS.  BAILIFFS 
rfiid  FORESTERS.  They  have  at  present  several  very  ex- 
cellent men  on  their  Register,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  them  to  any  in  want  of  such. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.  beg  to 
announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  wilt  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c — St.  John's 
Nurseries.  Worcester. 

EG.  HENDERSON  and  SON 
•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS.  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  \V. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Ten  years  as  Fore- 

man  at  Brambletye,  East  Grinstead.  Good  references  as 

to  ability  and  character.  — A.  R.,  Mill  House,  Brightling, 
Burwash,  Sussex. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more 
are  kept — Single  at  present  ;  Scotch.  Eleven  years' 
practical  experience  in  all  departments.  Good  references  given. 
— J.  HAY,  Tenegles  Gardens,  Dumfries. 

GARDENERT  (Head).— Age  29;  has  had 
fifteen  years'  good  practical  experience  in  some  first-class 
Gardening  establishments.  Testimonials  from  past  and  present 
employers  as  to  ability,  &c — T.  CHALLIS,  The  Gardens, 
Sunbury  Court,  Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  33,  married,  no 
family ;  thoroughly  competent  to  lake  charge  of  a  good 
establishment.  Very  successful  Exhibitor.  Thirteen  years  in 
present  situation.  The  present  employer  can  with  confidence 
recommend  him  as  to  abilities  and  uprightness  of  character. — 
J.  PEERS,  Hillside  House,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

GARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  28,  married,  one 
child.  —  Lord  Ilchester  wishes  to  find  a  situation  for 
A.  Roils,  who  was  seven  years  Foreman  at  Melbury.  He 
thoroughly  understands  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  and  can 
be  most  highly  recommended.  — Mr.  ELLIOTT,  Melbury 
Gardens.  Dorchester. 

ARDENER    (Head);     to    any   Lady    or 

Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical  Gardener. 
— Age  38  :  twenty-four  years*  experience  in  Early  and  Late 
Forcing  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Flowers,  and  the  Manage- 
ment of  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardens  ;  also  Laying-out  and 
Planting  New  Grounds,  &c.  The  highest  references  as  to  cha- 
racter and  abilities.— C.  EDWARDS,  44,  Merton  Road, 
Wimbledon,  Surrey. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  31, 

married,  two  children  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  pro- 
fession in  all  its  branches.  Good  character.  State  terms. — 
GARDENER,  4,  Commercial  Place,  Priestpopple,  Hexham. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where 
more  are  kept. — Age  46,  married,  no  family  ;  understands 
Gardening  in  every  branch.  Now  at  liberty.  Good  character. 
— R.  WALKLING,  Milton  Steventon.  Berks. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  28, 

single:  twelve  years'  practical  experience.  Two  years* 
good  character  as  Head  Gardener  for  Rev.  Canon  Brandrith. — 
H.  COOK,  44.  Ifield  Road,  West  Brompton,  S.W. 

rjARDENER    (Head    Working),    where 

^  three  or  more  are  kept. — Age  29,  no  incumbrance  :  six- 
teen years'  practice  in  excellent  situations,  and  competent  in  alt 
branches.  Well  ver-ed  in  Growing  for  Exhibition.  Highest 
references.— G.  M.,  182.  Walworth  Road.  London.  S.E. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working)  ;  age  3$  ; 
mamed  fifteen  years,  no  fami.y  — A  Gentleman  can 
highly  recommend  a  steady,  thorough  practical  man  as  above. — 
Mr.  DOUGAL,  Sir  A.  D.  Hayter,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Southhill  Park, 
Bracknell,  Berks. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  41, 
mamed,  no  family ;  twenty-live  years'  practical  expe- 
rience in  all  branches  of  the  profession— Orchids,  Vines,  Pines, 
Early  and  Late  Forcing.  Fourteen  years  Head  Gardener. 
Good  reference.— E.  H.,  6,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Parson's  Green, 
Fulham.  S.W. 


(^.ARDENER    (Head    Workinc).  —  S. 

V-l  Taylor,  Gardener  to  Sir  Henry  Ripley,  Bart.,  can 
recommend  his  Foreman  to  any  Nobleman,  Lady,  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  a  thorough  practical  Working  Head  Gardener  ; 
(."■rapes.  Peaches,  Pines,  Orchids,  Melons,  House  and  Table 
Decoration.  Three  and  a  half  years  in  present  situation.— 
Acacia,  Apperley,  Leeds. 

/ 1<  ARDENER  (Head  Working,  orSiNGLE). 

^-^  — Age  27,  single  ;  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  all 
branches  of  Gardening,  outdoor  or  under  glass.  Six  years'  good 
character.— J.  JOLLIFFE,  Wootton  Bridge,  Isle  of  Wight. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  one 
or  two  more  arc  kept;  no  objection  to  good  SlNGLB- 
11  a  nded.  — Age  26,  single ;  eleven  years'  experience  in  all  branches 
of  Gardening.  Leaving  through  giving  up.  Two  and  a  half  years" 
good  character.— GARDENER,  Thornby  Hall,  near  Rugby. 

(^ARDENER     (Head,    or     Foreman).— 

V.-A  Age  24,  single  at  present ;  good  practical  experience  in 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Vines, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.  Good 
character  and  references. — J.  WORSFOLD,  54,  Harvard  Road, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
ESTATE  STEWARD.— Has  had  great  experience  in 
both  departments  ;  thoroughly  competent  to  Manage  a  First- 
class  Establishment,  or  to  Lay-out  or  Renovate  an  Estate.  Has 
been  engaged  eight  and  a  half  years  as  above  in  present  situa- 
tion. Good  Draughtsman,  Accountant,  &c  — R.  PAINTER, 
Clowance.  Camborne. 

GARDENER  ;  age  30.— A  Gentleman  will 
be  pleased  to  recommend  his  late  Gardener.  He  has  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. 
—J.  BAKER,  81,  Lot's  Road,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  S.W, 

GARDENER  (Second),  Indoors  and  Out.— 
Age  24  ;  can  be  well  recommended  from  a  large  place. 
Leaving  on  account  of  Gentleman  leaving  the  establishment. — 
H.  H.,  the  Priory,  Clay  Street,  Walthamstow. 

GARDENER  (Second),  in  the  Houses.— 
Seven  and  a  halt  y?ars*  good  experience  ;  good  character. 
Bothy  preferred. — E.  DAVIES,  Upper  Hergest,  Kington, 
Herefordshire. 

GARDENER  (Second, or  Single-handed). 
— Age   2r;    five  years'  experience   indoors  and  out. — 
A,  B.,  Bishop's  Lydeard  Post-office,  Taunton.  Somerset. 

GARDENER  (Second),  in  the  Houses.— 
Age  25  ;  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Can 
be  well  recommended.  Two  years*  good  character.  Please 
state  terms.  — A.  B.,  Mr.  J.  Young,  33,  Burlington  Road, 
Fulham,  S.W. 

G~ARDENER  (Second,  or  as" JOURNEY- 
MAN)  in  a  large  establishment.  —  For  particulars  apply 
to  Mr.  Stratford,  The  Garden,  Wormley,  Bury.  Herts. 

GARDENER  (Under),  where  two  or  three 
are  kept. — Age  25  ;    thoroughly  experienced,  good  cha- 
racter.— J.  D-,  20,  Coney  Street,  York. 

OREMAN.— Mr.    Goodall,    Gardener    to 

C.  Hambro,  Esq.,  Milton  Abbey,  Dorset,  can  with  con- 
fidence recommend  his  late  Foreman,  Wm.  Holder,  to  any  one 
in  want  of  a  thorough  good  man. 

FOREMAN. — Age  28  ;  fourteen  years'  expe- 
rience. Thoroughly  understands  the  profession ;  two 
years  in  oresent  situation.  Character  will  bear  strictest  in- 
quiries.—ROBERT  HALL,  Groombridge,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

FOREMAN;  age  24. —  Mr.  Donaldson, 
Gardener  to  the  late  Lord  Chesham,  can  highly  recom- 
mend his  late  Foreman  to  a  good  place  as  above. — SYDNEY 
BURGESS,  The  Gardens,  Stetchworth  Park.  Newmarket, 
Cambs. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  good  establishment. — Age 
27  ;  fourteen  years'  experience  in  three  good  places. 
Seven  and  a  half  years'  good  character  from  last  place.  North 
nf  England  preferred.  —  C.  G.  B.,  Gardener,  Rodbourne, 
Malmesbury,  Wiltshire. 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  (Indoor,  or  General). — 
Eleven  years' experience  in  the  Trade.— For  particulars 
apply  to  T.  ROBINSON,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near 
Liverpool. 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  (General)  and  PROPAGA- 
TOR. — Twenty  years'  practical  experience  as  a  Propa- 
gator and  Grower  of  Hard  and  Soft-wooded  Plants.  Good 
reference. — B.,  45,  Garbett  Street.  Birmingham.' 

FOREMAN- (General),  and  PROPAGA- 
TOR or  SALESMAN.  — Sound  knowledge  of  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses.  Rhododendrons,  ConiferEe, 
Clematis,  Hard  and  Soft-wooded  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Stuff, 
Cut  Flower  Business.  &c— HORTUS,  Mr.  Griffin,  Marshall 
Houses,  Scotforth,  Lancaster. 

OREMAN  or  JOURNEYMAN.— Age  25  ; 

good  experience  in  the  general  routine  of  Garden  Work. 
—J.  BROWN,  16.  Stamford  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses.— A  young 
German  (age  20)  requires  a  situation  as  above.  Six  years' 
experience.  —  H.  HOELLISCHER,  The  Gardens,  Manor 
House,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 

JOURNEYMAN,    in    a     Nobleman's    or 

fJ  Gentleman's  establishment. — Age  21  ;  five  and  a  half  years' 
experience.  Can  be  well  recommended. — A,  SEARLE,  Barton, 
St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay,  Devon. 

OURNEYMAN,     in     the     Houses.  —  G. 

Channing,  Lillesden  Gardens,  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  wishes 
to  recommend  a  young  man  as  above.  Testimonials,  &c. — 
Address  as  above. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  private 
establishment. — Age  23  ;  seven  years'  experience.  Good 
references.  Total  abstainer.— T,  H.,  The  Vineyard,  Peck  ham 
Rye,  Rye  Hill,  Surrey. 


JOURNEYMAN,  in    the  Houses.— Age   21  ; 

f      nearly  two  years'  good    character.     Bothy  preferred. — J. 
ROBERTS,  The  Gardens.  I'rcstword  House.  Stourbridge. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  good 
establishment.— Age   22;    three   years'  good  character. — 
R.  M„  W.  Hall,  240,  Halliwell  Road,  Rolton. 

JOURNEYMAN,    in  a  good   establishment. 

r  '  Age  21  ;  three  years'  good  character  from  last  situation. 

Bothy  preferred.— THOMAS  H ARVEY.  17,  Salisbury  Road. 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

IMPROVER,  under  a  good  Gardener,  where 
he  could  learn  Gardening  thoroughly. — Age  17.  Would 
not  object  to  pay  a  Premium,  Can  have  four  years'  good 
character  from  present  employer. — J.  B.,  Warren,  Finchainp- 
Stead,  Wokingham,  Berks. 

MANAGER. — Twenty  years'  experience  in 
Culture  of  First-class  Fruit,  Cucumbers,  Tomatos, 
Plants  for  Cut  Flowers  in  quantity,  for  Market.  Highest 
references.— REX,  Mr.  Read,  2,  Clifton  Villas,  Military  Road, 
Colchester. 

NURSERY  MANAGER,  or  HEAD  GAR- 
DENER. — Reference  may  be  had  from  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland's  Head  Gardener,  Raby  Castle,  or  from  the  Gardener 
to  Lieut -Colonel  Loyd-Lyndsay,  Bart,  V.C.,  M.P.,  Lockinge 
House,  Wantage,  Berkshire.  —  ROBERT  NELSON,  Eden 
Place  Nurseries.  Kirkby  Stephen. 

NURSERY^ MANAGER  or  FOREMAN. 
— Successful  Plant  Grower  and  Propagator.  Experi- 
enced in  all  branches.  Excellent  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.— A.  M.,  58.  Elliott  Road,  Chiswick,  S.W. 

NURSERY  FOREMAN,  PROPAGATOR, 
or  SALESMAN  (Indoor  or  General).—  Well  up  in  all 
branches.  Book-keeping,  Correspondence  First-class  Bou- 
quetist  and  Decorator. — HORTUS,  21,  Walsingham  Road, 
Clapton,  London,  E. 

MANAGER,  HEAD  SHOPMAN,  or  TRA- 
VELLER. — Thoroughly  experienced  in  every  branch 
of  the  Seed  Trade,  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Good  knowledge  of 
Nursery  Business. — W,  T.,  Victoria  Cottage,  Lancefield  Street, 
Harrow  Road,  W. 

TRAVELLER,  or  MANAGER.— Mr. 
Sydney  Barratt  offers  his  services  to  those  requiring  a 
thoroughly  practical,  experienced,  and  competent  man.  conver- 
sant with  every  branch  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade.  Has 
travelled  the  United  Kingdom.  Six  and  a  half  years  last  en- 
gagement.—37,  Benyon  Street.  Shrewsbury. 

URSERY     SALESMAN     and     PROPA- 
GATOR  (Indoor    and   Genhrai.).— Used    to    Market 
Work.     Unexceptional  references.— G.  GREGORY,  Gregory  & 
Evans,  Effingham  Nursery,  Lee,  S.E. 

FORESTER  and  ESTATE"  MANAGER!— 
Married  ;  has  for  the  last  seven  years  been  similarly 
employed  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford,  East 
Lothian.  Has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Forestry,  Fences, 
Draining  and  General  Estate  Management. — Certificates  and 
full  particulars  as  to  character  and  qualifications  may  be  had 
either  from  Messrs.  DOWNIE  and  LAIRD,  Nursery  and 
Seedsmen,  Edinburgh;  or,  ADAM  DALGLEISH,  Forester, 
Aberlady,  Longniddry,  N.B. 

TO  GARDENERS.— Wanted,  a  situation  to 
Learn  Gardening  in  all  its  branches  (age  20).  A  Pre- 
mium of  .£5  given. — D.  BARTON,  Borwick,  near  Burton, 
Westmoreland. 

O  NURSERYMEN  and  SEEDSMEN.— 

Wanted,  a  situation  in  a  Nursery,  Seed,  or  Florist 
Business.  —  Age  37  ;  willing  to  be  generally  useful.  Good 
references. — A.  B.,  4,  Holyhill,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

O  THE  SEED   TRADE.— A    young  man 

{age  18),  with  some  knowledge  nf  the  Trade,  is  anxious  to 
obtain  extended  experience  in  the  Retail  Trade.  Salary  no 
object. — Y.  Z.,  John  K.  King,  Royal  Seedsman,  Coggeshall, 
Essex. 


TO  NURSERYMEN.  —  An  experienced 
young  man  (age  22}  wants  a  situation  in  a  good  Nursery. 
First-class  references. — S.  BATSON,  Muswell  Hill,  Hornsey, 
London,  N. 

SHOPMAN  (Head).— Age  29  ;  fifteen  years3 
thorough  experience  in  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade,  Last 
engagement  five  years.  Best  references.  German  correspon- 
dent.—Mr.  WORMIG.  Nurseryman.  Woking. 

Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN    (Assistant). — Age  22  ;    seven 
years'   experience.      Good    references. — A.    B.,     Messrs. 
Lamoureux  &  Co.,  Plymouth. 

QHOPMAN      (Assistant),  —  Thoroughly 

^--}  steady,  trustworthy,  and  obliging.  Knowledge  of  Seeds 
and  Plants,  &c.  Good  character,  and  of  good  address. — S.  S., 
Miss  Morice,  Matfield,  Brenchley,  Staplehurst,  Kent. 

T~~0  GREENGROCERS  ami 
FRUITERERS.— Situation  wanted  in  a  Greengrocer's  or 
Fruiterer's  Shop.  Town  or  country.— STEPHEN  SAKER, 
St.  Paul's  Cray,  Kent. 

URSERYMEN      and      GREENHOUSE 

BUILDER'S  useful  MAN.— Can  Fit  Pipes  and  Work 
at  all  branches  in  Greenhouse  Building,  Repairing,  &c.  Mode- 
rate wages.— C,  Victoria  Coffee  Tavern,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. 
— As  the  seasons  change,  the  climatic  variations  warn  us 
all  to  be  careful:  most  especially  is  it  incumbent  on  the  aged, 
prone  to  Bronchial  attacks,  outward  Ulcerations,  and  similar 
debilitating  disorders,  to  have  them  removed,  or  worse  conse- 
quences will  follow.  These  remedies  are  their  sheet  anchors  ;  on 
their  powers  all  may  confidently  rely.  The  Ointment  not  simply 
puts  their  sores  out  of  sight,  but  extirpates  the  source  of  mischief, 
extracts  the  corroding  poison,  and  stimulates  Nature  to  fill  up  the 
Ulcer  with  sound,  healthy  granulations,  that  will  abide  through 
life.  Under  this  treatment  Bad  Legs  soon  become  sound,  Scor- 
butic Skins  cast  off  their  scales,  and  Scrofulous  Sores  cease  to 
annoy.    Such  hope  for  the  diseased  was  unknown  in  former  days. 
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The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 


upper 


GROUND    STREET,    LONDON, 

Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  feet  long. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    12th  edition,  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water    and  Hot-air  Apparatus    erected 
Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


Cast  Iron  Flueu  Saddle  Bollei. 

Made  in  Cast  Iron.  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  found 
to  be  more  durabls  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 


THE      OLDEST      ESTABLISHED      MANUFACTURERS      OF      HOT-WATER     FITTINGS      IN      THE      KINGDOM. 


Our  Foundries  are  the 
largest  in  Glasgow,  covering 
over  ten  acres  of  land,  and 
employing  over  iooo  men. 


STEVEN  BROS.  &  CO., 

ARCHITECTURAL    and   GENERAL    IRONFOUNDERS, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL    KINDS  OF    HOT-WATER   APPARATUS, 

35  and  36,  UPPER  THAMES  ST,  LONDON,  E.C. 

VERANDAHS,    AWNINGS,    &c. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  for- 
ward Illustrated  Price  Lists, 
on  application,  or  to  quote 
Special  Prices  for  Quantities, 
if  required. 


No.  43,  Dome-Top 
Boiler. 


No.  31,  Conical  Boiler. 


COIL     CASES 


HOT-WATER    APPARATUS. 


KEITH'S  PATENT  HOT-WATER  BOILERS 


Can  be  heightened  or  lowered,  or  made  to  suit  any  require, 
ments.  They  stand  complete  in  themselves,  and  require  no 
building  work,  being  wholly  water-jacketted  and  thus  entirely 
free  from  risk  by  fire.  They  can  be  had  all  sizes,  to  heat  from, 
say,  a  few  feet  up  to  8000  fett  of  4-inch  pipe  each  ;  are  now 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  unrivalled  as  being  the  best, 
most  powerful,  aud  most  economical  Hot-water  Boilers  in  use. 

Specimen  Extracts  from  Testimonials:— 

From  W.  Morgan  Robbins,  Esq.,  Architect,  Il/racombe, 

September  9,  188a. 

"  I  am  delighted  with  your  Boiler  ;  it  answers  admirably,  and 

the  directors  are  satisfied  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  £25  worth 

ever  put  in  the  hotel." 

From  Q.  C.  Chalmers,  Gardens  oj James  Mudie,  Esq., 
Broughty  terry,  September  15,  1880. 
"Your  Boiler  beats  all  my  expectations  ;  at  present  one  fire 

serves  for  twelve  hours,  and  keeps  up  a  good,  steady  heat." 

From  Isaac  Holden,  Esq..  Oakworth  House,  Kcighley,  York- 
shire, yutu  19,  1881. 
"Your  Boilers  are  the  best  we  have  tried."    (Note:    One  of 
these  Boilers  heats  nearly  8oco  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.) 
From  Wm.  Eraser,  Kippen  Gardens,  Dunning,  Perthshire, 
December  d,  1881. 
"  I  consider  your  Boiler  most  efficient ;   as  for  economy,  it  is 

the  acme  of  perfection." 

From  Rev.  James  Cabdwell,  Military  Academy,  Highlands, 
Jersey,  December  31,  i88t. 
"Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  Boiler  you  sent  me;    it 
burns  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  and  gives  an  excellent  heat." 

From  Arthur  Booty,  Esq..  Rose  Villa  Nurseries,  Hi%h 

Harrogate,  March  22,  1882. 
"Your  Boiler  has  exceeded  all  my  expectations  ;    it  will  pay 
for  itself  as  a  fuel  saver  in  a  short  time.      It  heats  2000  feet  of 

4-inch  pipe." ____ 

Keith's  Treatise  on  "  Heating  by  Artificial  Means."  post-free, 
for  twelve  stamps. 

JAMES        KEITH, 

Gas,    Hvdrai;i.!C,    and    Hot-water    Engineer, 
Edinburgh  and  Arbroath. 

Just  awarded  "Three  First-class  Medals"  and  "Honourable 
Mention  "  by  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow. 


Now  Readyy  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 


COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 


Price  3d.,    Post  Free  3Jd. 


W.    RICHARDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STREET,   STRAND,   LONDON,    W.C. 
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NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Street,  Covfiit  Garden,  Post  Office 
being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and  Postal 
Orders  should  now  be  made  payable  at 
Drury  La. ye. 


'THE 


GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 

IN  AMERICA. 


The  Subscription  to  America,  including  Postage,  is  $6-35for 
Twelve  Mooths. 

Agent  tor  America  :— C  H.  MAROT,  S14,  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  to  whom  American  Orders  may  be  sent. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 
NOTICE  !  — COMMITTEES'     MEETINGS,     Fruit  and 
Flcral.  at  tt  A  M.     General  Meeting  for  the  Election  of  Fellows, 
and  LECTURE  by  SHIKLEY  HIBBERD,  Esq  ,  on  PLANT 
LABELS,  at  3  p.m.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  October  10. 

PRIZES   OFFERED   BV   MESSRS.   HOOPER  AND  CO.,   COVENT 

Garlen  : — 
"QUEEN  OF  THE  VALLEY"  POTATO. 

The  Heaviest  Tuber 2!*.,  lor.  fW. 

The  Best  Dish  of  Nine  Tubers       15J.,    js.  bd. 

"ADIRONDACK1'  POTATO. 

The  Best  Dish  ol  Nine  Tubers 15J.,    7J.  td. 

Admission  is. 

"ROYAL  MANCHESTER  and 
Xv  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  BOTANICAL  and  HOR- 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Exhibition  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  &c,  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Manchester,  on  TUESDAY,  November  21  next.  For 
Schedules  apply  to  the  undersigned.       BRUCE  FINDLAY 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Manchester. . 

HRYSANTHEMUM,  FRUIT  and  VEGE- 

TABLE    EXHIBITION,    Royal   Aquarium.  Westmin- 
ster. November  15  and  16.     Schedules  and  all  particulars  of 

WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney, 
London,  E. 

CARNATIONS.— A   Gentleman  in  Belgium 
wishes  to  dispose  of  400  to  500  very  fine  plants  (Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison),  at  %d.  each.     Address, 

CARNATIONS,  331,  Euston  Road,  N.W. 

GILBERT'S     CHOU     DE      BURGHLEY 
Is  one  of  those  things  that  leaves  all  others  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  far  in  the  rear,  in  fact  a  "  march  onwards  "  which  seldcm 
occurs.     Enclose  stamp  and  addressed  envelope  for  particulars. 
Seed,  is.  6d.  per  packet.     The  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
R.  GILBFRT.  Burghley  Gardens.  Stamford. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 

CATALOGUE    free.            The  Trade  supplied. 
Abo  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. ^^^ 

WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  and  other  FILBERT 
TREES,  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading. 
Apply  to  Mr.  COOPER,   F.R.H.S.,  Calcot  Gardens,  near 
Reading,  Berks. 


A 


Gardenia  Intermedia. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS,  in  5-inch 
pots,  to  (lower  this  winter,  ar.  each.  i8j.  per  dozen  ;  nice 
plants  in  fVs,  g./.  each,  ts.  per  dozen.  A  few  large  plants,  about 
4  feet,  which  will  he  full  of  flowers  this  winter  ;  piice  on  applica- 
tion.    CATALOGUE  free. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton.  Essex. 

F  R  I  C  A  N      TUBEROSES. 

Splendid  sample  just  arrived. 
HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

African  Tuberoses. 

HURST    AND    SON    will    receive    a    large 
consignment  of  the    above  in    a  vtry  few  days.     The 
bulbs  will  be,  as  last  year,  extremely  fine. 

New  seed    of  ARECA  BAUER1  (Seaforthia  robusta)  just  to 
hand.  Special  prices  on  appication. 

r52,      Houndsditch.       London,      E. 

HEATH  AND  SON  are  now  sending  out  their 
beautiful  WHITE  VIOLA  "THE  CHAMPION," 
which  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  at  South  Kensington 
on  June  13,  1881.     ar.  per  dozen,  35;,  per  too. 

HEATH  AND  SON,  Exotic  Nurseries,  Cheltenham. 

CAMELLIAS. — Large  Camellias  for  Sale,  to 
make  room  for  other  plants.    LIST,  with  sizes  and  prices, 
on  application. 

EDW.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 

SINGLE    DAHLIAS.— Strong  plants,  estab- 
lished    in   pots  for   winter  bloom,  can  now   be  supplied. 
The  largest  collection  in  the  world  may  be  seen  at  the  Nurseries. 

Catalogues  aid  every  information  free. 
THOS.  S.  WARE.  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, London. 

Dutch,  French,  and  other  Flowering  Bulbs. 
TAMES    DICKSON    AND    SONS'  carefully 

*J      prepared  CATALOGUE  of  their  large  excellent  stock  will 
be  sent  post-free  on  application.     Early  orders  are  solicited. 
Seed  and  Bulb  Warehouse.  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  BULB 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem.  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

SAXIFRAGA        7DIVERSIFOLIA  — 
New  Seed  of  this  most  distinct  Himalayan  yellow-flowered 
species  is  now  offered  in  2s.  td.  and  3.1.  td.  packets. 

RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.,    Nurserymen,  &c„ 
Newry. 

Tea  Roses 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries.  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

Early  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c,  for  present  Planting. 

BULBOUS  PLANTS  ol  all  kinds,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW    PLANT    AND    BULB    COM- 
PANY beg  to  announce  that  their  AUTUMN  CATA- 
LOGUE is  just  published,  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

L~~ ASTREA  ARISTATA  VARIEGATA^- 
Nice  Seedlings,  in  thumb-pots.  4s.  per  dozen,  25.1.  per 
100.  A  lew  hundreds  of  DEUTZIAS  and  KALOSANTHES 
still  on  hand. 

J.    W.   HURST,  Lordship  Nursery,  Wood  Green,  N. 

VIOLETS  (an  acre).— We  beg  to  inform  the 
Trade  lhat  we  have  a  vast  stock  of  all  the  best  varieties, 
in  splendid  condition,  full  of  'lower,  both  in  pots  and  open 
ground.     Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 

H.CANNELL  and  SON,  The  Home  for  Flowers,  Swanky, 
Kent. 

Grape  Vines. 

HLANE  AND  SON  have  a  very  large  stock 
•     of  well  ripened   Canes  to  offer.     Awarded  two  First 
Pnzes  for  Vines  in  Pots  at  the  late  International  Show  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  many  First  Prizes  at  former  Shows. 
CATALOGUE  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Berkhamsted.  Herts. 

WANTED,      Manetti     and     Multiflora 
ROSE    STOCKS. 
H.     BENNETT.     Pedigree     Rose    Nursery,     Shepperton, 
Walton-on-Thames. 

To  Nurserymen. 

WANTED,  in  large  numbers,  the  ovalifolium 
PRIVET,  or  other  Plants  of  quick  growth,  for  hedges. 
Please  quote  lowest  and  special  price  per  100c,  to 

Rev.  E.  F.,  Amesbury  House,  Bickley,  Kent. 

ANTE  D,  Consignments  of  PINES, 
MELONS,  PEACHES,  GRAPES.  CUCUMBERS, 
Wellington  and  Blenheim  Orange  APPLES,  Marie  Louise 
PEAKS.  Sic.  ;  also  EUCHARIS,  STEPHANOTIS,  good 
ROSES,  and  other  CHOICE  FLOWERS.  —  WISE  and 
RIDES,  Fruit  and  Flower  Salesmen,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

To  the  Trade. 

WANTED,  White  Elephant,  Vicar  of  Lale- 
ham  and  Reading  Russet  POTATOS.    Quote  prices 
and  quantities  to 

C  F.,  104,  Friar  Street,  Reading. 


GOLDEN  EUONYMUS  JAPONICA 
AUKEA,  and  AUREA  EI.EGANTISSIMA,  in..  -.01.. 
and  301.  per  100.  HYDRANGEA  PAN1CULATA  GRAN- 
DIFLORA,  very  strong,  50J.  per  100.  About  300  AZALEA 
INDICA.  splendid  stuff,  well  set,  very  cheap. 

W.  F.  BOFF,  203,  Upper  Street,  Islington,  N. 

Christmas  Roses 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

LAPAGERIA     ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
ior.  td.,   151.    and  air.     A  few  extra  specimens,  sue  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,   superb,    ys.  6d.,  10s.  td.   and   15J. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 
CEOUS and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  2$s. 
R.   SMITH  and  CO.,    Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


The  White  Cactus  Dahlia, 

CONSTANCE.  — Orders    are   now   being 
booked  for  the  above,  for  delivery  in  spring,     is.  6d.  each  ; 
pot  roots,  2i.  6.r.  each.     Trade  terms  on  application. 
J.  R.  PEARSON,  Chilwell,  Notts. 

Special  Culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES.— A  large  and 
select  stock  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Fruits,  post-free  far  threepence. 
The  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses  post-free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  The  Nuisenes,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
HPEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4  J^-inch  pots,  £,i  per  roo.  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  AND  CO..  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


Strawberry  Plants.— In  consequence  of 

H     CAN  NELL  AND    SON  being  located  in 
•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (runners 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  and  any  sorts. 
Swanley,  Kent. 

C~~REEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 
in  great  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

fPHORNS. — Strong  and    extra  strong,  clean 

-'        and  well-rooted.     Samples  and  price  on  application  to 

JOS.    TREMBLE    and    SON,    Nurserymen,    Victoria  and 
Castle  Nurseries,  Penrith. 


E 


2000  Lilium  auratum. 
RNEST       RIEMSCHNEIDER 

42,    Hamburgh    Street,    Altona,    Germany, 

HAS   JUST    HARVESTED 

HIS   SELF-GROWN    LILIES, 
and  will  quote  exceedingly  Low  Prices  on  application. 


To  the  Trade  011J7. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  NURSERV- 
•  men,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland. 
The  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  (No.  358A)  of  Dutch  Flower 
Roots  and  Miscellaneous  Bulbous  and  Tuberous* rooted  Plants 
for  1882-81  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid 
application,  by  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

To  the  Trade. 

STANDARD     and     HALF      STANDARD 
ROSES,  of  good  quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 
L.  WOODTHORPE,  Glazenwood  Nurseries,  Braintree. 

SPECIAL  TRADE  OFFER.  —  LARCH, 
Native,  i-yr.,  very  fine,  £$  per  100.000  ;  Tyrolese,  i-yr. , 
fine,  £4  10s.  per  ioo.oco.  SCOTCH  FIR.  Native,  i->r.,  fine, 
£5  per  100,000  ;  2-yr. ,  good,  jCj  10s.  per  100, coo.  Samples  by 
post.     Term*  cash  on  delivery. 

WM.  WISEMAN,  The  Nursery,  Nairn. 

GRAPE  VINES.— Our  stock  this  season  is 
unusually  fine,  consisting  of  all  the  leading  kinds,  a  list 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Bulb  Catalogue,  sent  post-free  on 
application.     Early  orders  solicited. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N.  

Offer  to  the  Trade. 

POTATOS.  —  Quantity   of   Rivers3   Ashleaf, 
Myatt's    Ashleal,     Reading    Hero,    Schoolmaster,    and 
Beauty  of  Hebron.     At  very  low  prices,  upon  application  to 

C.  FIDLER,  Potato  Grower.  Reading. 

Popular  Talks  on  Social  and  Sanitary  Science. 
"R.  JOSEPH  J.   POPE,  late  Staff-Surgeon 

-  A.M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  Birkbeck  Institu- 
tion, and  Lecturer  to  the  National  Health  Society,  is  NOW 
BOOKING  DATES  for  the  delivery  of  his  entertaining  and 
instructive  HEALTH  LECTURES.  Early  application  is 
solicited.     Address  ■..-,,,  ..,  ^ 

Mr.  POPE,  4,  South  Crescent,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION, 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Scillas, 

Snowdrops,  and  other  Flower  Roots  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY.  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  October,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  pre- 
cisely each  day.  CONSIGNMENTS  of  DUTCH  BULBS, 
arriving  weekly  From  well  known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots,  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Established  Masdevallias. 

MR.  J.  C  STEVENS  has  been  instructed 
by  Mr  James  Anderson  to  include  in  his  SALE  by 
AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY,  October  10,  without  reserve, 
about  SIXTY  ESTABLISHED  PLANTS,  comprising  the 
finest  varieties  of  Masdevallias  in  cultivation,  being  a  portion  of 
the  original  stock  grown  at  Meadowbank,  including  several 
plants  of  Bull's  blood.  Harryana  splendens  and  superbissima, 
ignea,  vio'acea,  and  versicolor,  &c,  described  in  Catalogue. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had 
Auction  Rooms  and  Offices.  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Tuesday  Next- 

IMPORTED  ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  October  to.  at 
half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  by  direction  of  Messrs  Shuttle- 
worth,  Carder&  Co..  fine  imported  plants  of  ODONTOGLOS- 
SUM  ALEXANDRA,  O  GRANDE,  BARKERIA  SKIN- 
NER I,  B.  SPECTABILIS.  LYCASTE  SKINNERI, 
ONCIDIUM  ORNITHORRHYNCHUM,  O.  LEUCO- 
CH1LUM,  O.   WENTWORTHIANUM,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Tuesday  Next. 

ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT, 
October  10,  a  few  CHOICE  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS, 
comprising  Cattleya  exoniensis,  Cattleya  labiata,  autumn- 
flowering  variety  ;  Odontoglossum  Andersonianuni,  O.  Walhsi, 
and  O.  Chestertoni,  Anihunum  Scherzerianum,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Rooms  and  Offices,  38,  King  Street, Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Tuesday  Next. 
CATTLEYA   GIGAS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  October  10,  an  importa- 
tion from  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  consisting  of 
CATTLEYA  GIGAS,  in  best  varieties  ;  a  New  Yellow 
CATTLEYA;  and  CYPRIPEDIUM  SCHLIMII,  new 
variety,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogus  had. 
Auction  Roomsand  Offices,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Collection  of  Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION  on  TUESDAY,  October  10, 
a  COLLECTION  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  gentleman,  including  : — 

Lailia  arceps  superba  La;lia  atrorubens 

Cattleya  Mossias  Cattleya  speciosissima 

„     Mendelii  „     aurea 

Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums,  Oncidiums,  and  Cypripediums, 
in  variety,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Roomsand  Offices,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Thursday  Next. 

VANDA  INSIGNIS  (Lindl.).  the  true  old  species. 

MR.  T.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  October  12,  at  half  past  12  o'CIock 
precisely,  a  wonderful  importation  of  this  handsome  and  most 
distinct,  hitherto  so  extremely  rare  VANDA.-  Unfortunately 
there  is  a  variety  of  tricolor  known  in  commerce  as  insignis 
which  is  often  confused  with  the  true  species.  VANDA 
INSIGNIS  true  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus,  the  rarest  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  ;  it  has  till  now  been  in  few  collections 
only,  in  which  it  has  been  considered  the  gem  of  Vandas. 
Flower*  1%  inches  in  diameter,  extremely  showy  ;  sepals  and 
petals  dark  chestnut,  blotched  with  a  deeper  hue,  glossy  and 
very  broad,  their  under-surface  as  well  as  flower-stalks  white  ; 
column  and  centre  pure  white,  contrasting  finely  with  the  dark 
sepals  and  petals  ;  lip  broad  and  purplish-violet,  white  at  the 
base.  Habit  of  plant  very  compact.  The  importation  is  in 
splendid  health,  having  been  brought  home  by  Mr.  Rimann, 
who  collected  the  whole  in  flower. 

CATTLEYA  LABIATA  ROEZLII. 
A  grand  importation,  consisting  mostly  of  large  masses.  It 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  buyers  that  grand  flowers  (No.  97) 
were  exhibited  from  the  late  Provost  Russel's  collection  on 
April  13  in  Mr.  Stevens'  Rooms.  The  importation  comes  from 
the  same  spot  from  whence  Mr.  Roezl  brought  it  home  in  1874, 
since  when  none  have  been  imported  from  that  locality.  The 
consignment  is  in  splendid  order,  consisting  mostly  of  very  large 
masses  Also  ONCIDIUM  MARSHALLIANUM  and 
FORBESI.COLAX  TUGOSUS,  the  fine  and  rare  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM RAMOSISSIMUM,  BURLINGTONIA  GRA- 
NADENSIS.  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA,  &c. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Woking,  Surrey. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  CLEARANCE  SALE,  in  conse- 
quence of  expiration  of  lease,  and  the  land  being  sold  for 
other  purposes. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises.  The  Woking 
Nursery,  Woking,  about  a  mile  from  the  Station,  on  TUESDAY, 
October  10,  and  two  following  days,  at  12  o'CIock  each  day 
precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  JacWman  &  Son,  several  acres  of 
valuable  NURSERY  S  I'OCK.  including  5000  green  and  varie- 
gated Hollies,  1  to  8  feet  ;  7000  common  and  other  Laurels ; 
3000  English  Yews.  1  to  3  feet  ;  30,000  Evergreen  Privet,  25,000 
Larch  Fir,  1  to  3  feet ;  7000  Limes,  4  to  18  feet  ;  150  000  tine 
strong  bedded  Quick  ;  rjoo  Acer  Negundo  variegata  and 
"  stocks;"  80,000  Forest  Trees,  r$oo  Scarlet  Oaks,  4  to  10  feet ; 
an  assortment  of  ornamental  Deciduous  Trees,  large  quantities 
of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Spruce  Firs,  Aucubas  and  other 
Coniferae.  ...  t_      « 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  obtained  on  the  Premise*,  or 
of  the  Auctioneer,  and  Estate  Agents,  8,  New  Broad  Street, 
E.C.,  and  Leytonsone. 


Dutch  Bulbs— Sales  every  Monday. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  at  the  Mart,  Tukenhouse  Yard,  City,  E.C., 
every  MONDAY,  at  half-past  11  o'CIock  precisely,  over  8oa 
lots  of  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CKOCUS,  NAR- 
CISSUS, SNOWDROPS,  and  other  ROOTS,  from  Holland  ; 
in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C 

Friday  Next. 

SALE  of  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  PALMS.  DRACAENAS, 
FICUS,  and  other  PLANTS  from  Belgium;  also  a  con- 
signment of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NAR- 
CISSUS, &c,  from  Holland. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE    and    MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above"  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard, 
City,  EC,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  12  o'CIock  precisely. 
Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

Bv  order  of  the  Executors  of  Mr    R.  A.  Osborn,  deceased 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  known  as 
Osborn'sOld  Nursery,  Sunbury,  on  TUESDAY,  October  17, 
and  following  day  (unless  taken  by  the  purchaser  of  the  Free- 
hold Estate  at  a  valuation). the  whole  of  the  HARD-WOODED 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  the  entire  collection  of 
strong  short-jointed  and  well-ripened  Vines,  the  beautifully 
grown  Tea,  H.P.,  and  Noisette  Roses,  the  extensive  collection 
of  Figs  in  bearing  condition,  several  hundreds  of  splendidly 
grown  Camellias  and  Azaleas  abundantly  set  with  buds, 
Clematis  in  great  variety,  and  other  stock. 

May  now  be  viewed,  and  an  inspection  is  invited. 
The  first  portion  of  the  thriving  and  well  grown  OUT- 
DOOR NURSERY  STOCK  will  be  sold  on  TUESDAY, 
November  14,  and  following  days  unless  taken  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  Estate  by  valuation.  Due  announcements  will 
::  ppear. 

Lee,  S.E. 

CLEARANCE  SALE. 

MESSRS  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Collins  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Piemises,  the  Grove  Paik  Nursery,  Lee,  S.E.,  on 
FRIDAY,  October  20,  at  12  o'CIock,  a  laree  quantity  of  well- 
grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  in  good  condition  for  removal, 
including  a  variety  of  Evergreens  and  Conifers,  Ornamental 
Trees,  &c,  for  effective  Planting  ;  5000  Strawberries  and  other 
Stock,  fully  described  in  Catalogues,  to  be  had  on  the  Pre- 
mises, or  at  the  Auciioneers'  Offices,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Kilburn,  N.W. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SURPLUS  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Goubert  (in  order  to  make 
room  for  other  stock)  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises  the  Salisbury  Road  and  Avenue  Nurseries.  Willesden 
Lane,  N.W.,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  November  2 
and  3.  a  large  quantity  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK*. 
1000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  8000  Euonymus  in  variety, 
3000  Double  White  Primulas.  2000  Adiantums,  &c. 
Further  particulars  will  nppear. 

Beeston  Nursery. 

One  mile  from  the  Beeston  Station  on  the  main  line  from  Derby 

to  Nottingham. 

To  Noblemen    Gentlemen,  Nurserymen,  and  Others. 

MR.  T.  NEALE  has  received  instructions 
from  Mr.  Henry  Frettingham  to  SELL  by  AUCTION 
at  the  above  Nursery  on  TUESDAY.  October  10,  at  n  o'CIock, 
a  fine  surplus  stock  cf  Golden  and  Silver  Queen  HOLLIES; 
smooth  leaf,  yellow  berried,  and  common  HOLLIES  ;  CEDRUS 
DEODAR  A,  specimen  Golden  and  other  YEWS,  RHODO- 
DENDRONS, RETINOSPORA  AUREA.  LIMES,  &c,  the 
whole  in  a  fine  state  for  removal.  The  Golden  Hollies  are  one  of 
the  finest  collections  in  the  country. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be   forwarded  on  application  by 
post  to  the  Auctioneer,  Wheeler  Gate,  Nottingham. 

Fulhain  Fields. 
To  MARKET  GARDENERS,  SEEDSMEN  and  OTHERS. 

MR.  J.  S.  GOMME  is  instructed  by  Mr.  T. 
Brosnan,  of  Norman  Faim  (the  l.ind  being  let  for 
Building),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  land,  Margravine 
Road,  adjoining  the  Cemetery  at  the  rear  of  the  Fulham 
Union,  on  TUESDAY,  October  ro,  at  2  for  3  o'CIock  in  the 
afternoon,  about  6  Acres  of  fine  SEAKALE,  and  2  Acres  of 
Victoria  and  Albert  RHUBARB,  for  Forcing,  in  Lots  to  suit 
the  Trade. 

May  be  viewed. 
Catalogues  at  the  Offices  of  the  Market  Garden  Auctioneer 
and  Valuer.  90,  Strand,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  Small  Genuine  FLORIST'S 
or  FRUITERER  and  FLORIST'S  BUSINESS: 
or.  would  undertake  MANAGEMENT  of  an  Established 
EUSINESS,  and  Invest  a  moderate  sum. 

A.  B  ,  70,  Park  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

FOR   SALE,  owing  to  death  of  Proprietor, 
an  excellent  SEED,   NURSERY,  and  LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING  BUSINESS,  in  the  Midlands.     Price  £800. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  HURST  AND  SON,  Seed  Merchants, 
152,  Houndsditch,  London,  E. 

TO  LET,    on    Lease,    an     Old  -  Established 
NURSERY,  about   6J4  Acres,  situated  at  Atherstone— 
glass-houses  included. 

For  particulars  apply   to   EVANS    and   SONS,    Seedsmen, 
Nuneaton. 

To  Nurserymen.  Seedsmen,  and  Florists. 

TO  BE  LET,  a  very  Old-established  BUSI- 
NESS, for  the  last  seventy  years  in  the  same  family. 
Good  connection,  and  close  to  railway-station.  Five  Acres  of 
Land,  the  greater  portion  well  stocked.  Greenhouses,  Hot- 
houses, Pils,  &c,  to  be  taken  bv  valuation. 

Apply   to    W.     FAIRBEARD,     Mount    Pleasant    Nursery, 
Teynham  (L.C.D.R  ).  Kent. 

Fifty  nurseries,   Market  Gardens.  Florist  and  Seed 
BUSINESSES  to  be  DISPOSED  OF. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS' 
HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  contains  full 
particulars  of  the  above,  and  can  be  obtained,  gratis,  at 
8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  

ROOTED  PELARGONIUM  CUTTINGS. 
—Several  thousands :   only    best    Market    sorts    grown. 
Price  25J.  per  too  for  cash  with  order. 

J.  PALMER,  Spring  Grove  Lodge,  Isleworth. 


RASPBERRY,     Fastolf,     £1    per  1000. 
Good  plants  and  well  rooted. 
B  LACK  CURRANTS,  Black  Naples,  4  years  old,  jCi  per  1000. 

Clean  good  plants. 
STRAWBERRY   PLANTS,    from    open    ground-President, 
Elton  Pine,  Goliath — 10s.  per  1000 
JOHNSON  AND  SONS,  Paddock  Wood,  Kent. 

FOR  SALE,  a  grand  DICKS  ON  I A 
ANTARCTICA  (in  tub)  :  height  ofslem  5  It.,  spread  of 
fronds  16  ft.  ;  111  splendid  health.  Too  large  for  present  owner. 
Apply  to 

The  GARDENER,  East  Court,  Charlton  Kings.  Cheltenham. 

Vj  T  RA  W  B  ER  R  Y  PLANTS, 

k3     ELTON  PINE,  strong,  large  quantity  at  15.  Off",  per  ico. 
JAMES   YOUNG,   Seedsman,    Brechin. 

YACINTHUS      CAND ICANS  . 

Bulbs  of    I.   quality  i8j.  per  100,  £?  ioj.  per  1000. 
„      .,    II.  „       IM.        n  £.5    o  .. 

„      „  III.         „         6r.       ,,        £2  ioj. 
With  10  per  cent,  discount 
L.  SPATH,  Nurseryman;  Berlin  S.  O  ,  Kojnicker  Sir.,  154. 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

WILLIAM     FLETCHER'S    LIST    of    the 
above  is  now  ready.     The  stock  is  very  large  and  wdl- 
grown.     Post-free  on  application. 

Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 
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SINGLE  DAHLIAS,  Pot  Roots.— Full  par- 
ticulars  upon  application.        5000  ground    roots    of    my 
superb  strain  on  offer,  cheap.    All  to  colour. 

THOMAS   S.    WARE,    Hale  Farm    Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

FOR       SALE~       EUONYMUS       OVATA 
AUREA.     1500,  9  in.  to  i  ft.  high.      Cheap  for  cash. 
Very  bushy,  and  good  colour. 

J.  B.  BUl'TERFIELD,  Nurseries,  Enfield,  Middlesex 

FOR  SALE,  Seven  handsome  Specimen 
AUCUBAS  — a  bargain;  and  fifty  dozen  GOLDEN 
EUONYMUS.  in  pots,  beautifully  coloured  bushy  plants,  cheap. 
G.  CHRISTMAS.   Florist,  35,  Grove  Lane,  Camberwell.  S  E. 

rpOR^ALETcHEAP,  3000  RHODODEN- 

*-        DRONS,  2  feet  high,  and  bushy  ;  grown  on  heavy  clay 
land  —JAMES  SOUTHERN.  7.  Knowsley  Street,  Bolton. 

Special  Offer. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA. 
CRYTOMERIA  LLEGANS. 
VARIEGATED  YEWS. 

HLANE     AND     SON,    having    many 
•     thousands  of  the  above,  well  transplanted,  can  offer 
them  very  cheap  ;  also  many  other  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
The  Nurseries,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

BRIERS,    Standard,    Half-standard     and 
Dwarf,   at  or. ,  js.  61..  and  5s.  6d.  per  100;    CYCLA- 
MEN PERSICUM,  Strong  Flowering  Plants,  Covent   Garden 
Strain,  81.  per  dozen.  551.  per  io-v     Nelt  cash  against  invoice. 
A.  GODWIN  and  SONS,  Ashborne.  Derby. 

LARGE  TEA  ROSES  (Pots,  Nos.  24  to  1), 
specially  prepared  for  Winter  Blooming,  and  suitable 
either  for  Cut  Flower  Trade  or  Conservatory— N I PHETOS, 
ISABELLA  SPRUNT.  C.  MERMET,  &c  .  some  of  them 
6  feet  Standards,  on  own  roots;  also  several  hundred  CINE- 
RARIAS (J.  Sisley's  Strain),  coming  into  bloom  ;  also  a  few 
White  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  well  set. 

J.  H     HADFIELD,  Chase  Cottage,  Southgate. 

EDDING  PANSIES  (VIOLAS,  an  acre). 

— We  beg  to  offer  the  above  in  any  quantity,  good  and 
strong,  for  immediate  planting,  in  the  most  effective  colours — 
Blue,  White,  Yellow.  Flower  all  the  year.  8s.  per  loo.  For 
newer  kinds  see  CATALOGUE,  post  free. 

The  Home  for  Flowers,  Swanley,  Kent. 

RIEMSCHNEIDER,    Brandenburg-on- 

•  Havel,  Germany,  has  to  offer,  SPIR.jEA  JAPONICA. 
extra  strong  clumps,  15s.  per  too;  CHRISTMAS  ROSES, 
extra  strong,  8or.  per  1030;  DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  t8t. 
per  100;  DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  very  strong,  jSs.  per  100; 
ASPARAGUS  plants,  3-years  old  ;  ERFURT  GIANT,  ,6s. 
per  1000;  Crab  Seedling  PEARS.  APPLES,  PLUMS, 
CHERRIES,  extra  strong  and  good,  24$.  per  loco.  All  orders 
should  be  addressed  to 

Messrs.  R.   SILBERRAD  and  SONS,  as,  Savage  Gardens, 
London,  E.C.  

Clematis.— Clematis.-Olematls. 
SPLENDID    PLANTS,    in   5-inch  pots. 

WOOD  AND  INGRAM  beg  to  offer  twelve 
of  the  best  varieties  of  the  above,  including  Gipsy 
Queen,  Mad.  Grange,  Lord  Nevilh,  Symeana,  Lawsoniana,  &c, 
lor  155.,  package  included. 

General  Nursery  CATALOGUE  will  be  leady  in  a  few  days, 
and  will  be  forwarded,  tree  by  post,  upon  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon  and  St.  Neots. 
N  B    W.   &    I.    have  also  an   exiensive  stock    of  COBGiA 
SCANDENS  VARIEGATA,  and  will  quote  price  on  applica- 
tion.   ^ 

Planting  Season. 
OHN   PERKINS  AND  SON    beg   to    draw 

attention  to  their  large  stock  of  the  following,  the  whole 
of  which  hive  excellent  roots  :  — 

AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  1  to  3  feet. 
CUPKESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  1%  to  10  feet. 
HOLLY.  Variegated,  1  to  4  feet. 

,,     Green.  1  to  3  feet. 
LAURELS,  Common,  1  to  3  feet. 
Porrunl,  1  to  4  feet. 

RtlTIINDIFoLIAandCAUCASICA,:  to 3 feet. 
LAURUSTINUS,  1  to  a  feet. 
PKF.A  NOR  DM  ANN  IAN  A,  a  to  6  feet. 
THUIA  AUREA,  1  to  3  feet 
,,     GIGANTEA,  t  to  6  feet. 
,.     LOBBII,  J  to  4  feet. 
YEWS    English,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet  ;  also 
Urge  -tocks  of  transplanted  fOKES  TTREES.  ASH.  AI.DER, 
H1RCH,       ELMS.      HAZEL,       HORNBEAM,      Evergreen 
PRIVET     PINUS    AUSTR1ACA,    LARCH.     Scotch     and 
Spruce   FIRS,  various  sizes,   1   to  4  feet;  WHITETHORN 
QUICKS.  .  .     ,    , 

An  inspection  particularly  solicited. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAI L  CATALOGUES  on  application. 

5»,  Market  Square,  Northampton  ;  Nurseries— Billing  Road. 
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NEW  ROSES  of  1SS2,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection.  301.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  365.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-rai.sed 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyamha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

EOSES  of  1SS1,  of  above-named  classes,  iSj. 
to  341.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  i&f.  to  94J.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 

RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 

Merchants,  Worcester.  

EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
cf  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  5b*«le,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding;  from  im.  to  24J.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. ^^ 

10.000  Ferns.  10,000 

T\V  KLVE  best  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
FERNS,  including  Pteris  in  variety.  Lomaria  gibba, 
Adiantums  &C,  a,s.  per  dozen,  30$.  per  100.  Strong  plants  by 
post  or  in  pots.  An  enormous  stock  of  these,  as  also  in  larger 
sins,    See  CATALOGUE. 

\V.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

To  the  Trad9. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  will  be  pleased  to  give 
•  special  quotations  for  all  ihe  leading  varieties  of 
VEGETABLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  they  have 
grown  this  season.  The  quality  will  be  very  fine,  the  Seeds 
hum,;  been  harvested  in  fine  condition.  They  have  been  grown 
from  the  finest  selected  stocks.  The  prices  will  be  found  very  low. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 
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Catalogues  for  the  Season. 
HARLES   TURNER'S  Descriptive  LISTS 

o(  the  following  can  be  had  free  on  application : — 
DUTCH  and  OTHER  BULBS, 
CARNATIONS.  PICOTEES.  and  PINKS, 
STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Special  Offer. 

STUART  AND  MEIN  are  prepared  to  make 
special    cheap  offer  of  the  following    to   the  Trade  and 
Large  Buyers.     Samples  OD  application  :  — 
ALDER.  6,  S,  10,  and  12  feet. 
ASH,  Common,  a  to  5  feet. 

,.     Mountain,  4  to  9  feet,  transplanted. 
BEECH.  Common,  2  to  3  feet. 
BIRCH.  4  to  6  feet. 
BROOM,  Common,  3  to  4  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse.  2  to  3  feet. 

.,     ,,     6,  8,  10  and  T2  feet,  fine  clean  stems. 
ELDER,  Common,  i]i  to  3^  feet. 
HAZEL,  3  to  6  feet. 
LARCH.  iK,  'X  to  S  f«t 

„     3^  to  4J2  'eet,  transplanted  1882. 
MAPLE,  English.  4  to  o  feet. 

,,     Norway,  to  to  14  feel,  fine  clean  stems. 
OAK.  English,  1  to  1%  foot. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  1,  2,  3,  to  6  feet,  transplanted,  fine. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  a-yr.  a-yr. 

,.     1J2  to  3  feet. 
POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  3.  5,  10,  to  14  feet. 
SYCAMORE,  I,  3-  5.  to  9  feet. 
MAHONIA  AQUIFOLIA,  1%  to  2  feet, 
BERBERIS  VULGARIS,  2  to  3  feet. 
BOX,  Tree,  g  to  12  inches. 
COTONEASTER  SIMMONDSII,  1  to  3  feet. 
PRIVET,  Common,  1%  to  3  feet. 
YEW,  Common,  1  to  3  feet. 
SPIR/E  A  CON  FUS  A  (fine  for  forcing,  pure  white). 

„  FORTUNEI  ROSEA,  NOBLEANA,  THUNBERG- 
DEUTZIA  of  sorts.  [IANA. 

SYRIXGA,  Common. 

„     White. 
VIRGINIAN  CREEPER. 
CLEMATIS  FLAMMULA. 
THUIA  ERICOIDES,  9.  12.  to  24  inches. 
HYPERICUM  CALYCINUM. 
ESCALLONIA  MACRANTHV 

Fruit  Trees. 

APPLES,  on  Paradise  and  Crab  Stocks,  Pyramid,  Bush,  and 
trained  trees,  in  all  the  leading  hardy  and  free-bearing 
varieties,  very  fine. 

PLUMS,  ditto. 

CHERRIES,  ditto. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  Nurseries,  KelM.  N.B. 

Special  Trade  Offer. 

CALCEOLARIA         SEED.  —  Magnificent 
strain,  swed  under  our  own  supervision 
ALEX.  DICKSON  AND  SONS,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
&c,  Belfast. 

To  Planters. 

JAMES    BIRD   offers   the    undermentioned 
Forest  stuff,  price  on  application  : — 
LARCH  FIR,  3  10  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
SCOTCH   FIR,  i'A  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  ilA  to  2 feet,  2  to  3 feet,  3t04feet,  and  4 to 5 feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  1%  to  2  feet. 
HAZEL,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 

The  Nurseries,  Downham. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Planters. 
OR  SALE,  a  large  number  of  fine,  bushy, 

well-grown  LAURELS,  of  three  or  four  years'  growth. 
Rev.  E.  F.,  Amesbury  House.  Bicldey,  Kent. 

TAMES       DICKSON      &       SONS^ 

tf  GRAPE  VINES  of  the  usual  excellent  quality  can  now  be 
supplied,  price  55.,  js  6d..  and  ias.  6d.  each  ;  the  stronger  will 
fruit  next  year  either  in  pots  or  planted  out. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —Well-grown  plants  of  leading 
kinds,  for  immediate  blooming,  can  be  supplied  at  121.  per 
do2en  and  upwards. 

STRAWBERRIES.— By  now  planting  transplanted  runners 
a  crop  may  be  depended  upon  next  year.  Strong  plants  in  large 
and  small  pots  for  forcing  and  planting  can  also  be  supplied. 

AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  WINTER  FLOWERING 
and  other  PLANTS. 

CATALOGUES  with  full  particulars  on  application  to 

"  NEWTON  "     NURSERIES,     CHESTER. 
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E     YV  CURRANT, 

BLACK.    CHAMPION. 


TAMES     CARTER     and     CO.     are     now 

t)      booking  orders  for  this   the   best    BLACK    CURRANT 
in  the  World. 

It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultur.il  Society  Committee,  and  greatly  admired  by  all  who 
saw  the  fruit  exhibited  last  year.      Stock  limited. 

Price,  each.  5s.  ;  per  dozen,  s$s.  ;  so  long  as  unsold. 
The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  217  &  238.  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

JOHN    SCOTT,    The    Royal    Nurseries, 

tr  Merriott,  Somerset,  offers  :  - 

PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
This  noble  Pine  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  hardiest  of  the 
Fir  tribe.  On  the  Crimean  and  other  mountains  it  attains  a 
height  of  100  to  150  feet,  clothed  with  lovely  dense  green 
brandies  to  the  ground.  J.  S.  offers  the  following  sizes  ; — 500, 
18  inches  high  by  18  inches  m  diameter,  at  £5  per  100;  500, 
?}•<  feet  by  aj4  feet,  at  j£xo  per  100  :  300,  3  feet  by  3  feet,  at  ,£15 
per  100  ;  400,  4  feet  by  4  feet,  at  C?5  per  ioo  :  and  a  few  line 
specimens.  8  feet  high  by  6  feet.  All  the  above  are  densely 
feathered  to  the  ground. 

J.  S.  alho  offers  BIOTA  SIEBOLDI  I,  6(eel  high  by  8  feet :  and 
fine  healthy  collections  of  all  the  best  EVERGREENS,  from 
\\A  foot  to  a,  q%.  3.  3K  and  4  to  8  and  12  feet,  all  transplanted 
during  the  last  six  months,  at  125.  to  405.  per  dozen.  DECI DU- 
OUSand  FOREST  TREES  by  the  1000. and  FRUIT  TREES 
in  large  numbers  at  low  prices.     For  sorts  see  Scott's  O  re  hard  is  t. 

Carnations. 
EATH    AND   SON    are  now  prepared 

to  send  out  the  following  :  — 
BRIDE,  30J.  per  ioo. 
PRINCE  of  ORANGE,  40*.  per  100. 
MISS  JOLIFFE,  for  winter  flowering,  fine  stufi  for 

immediate  potting,  $os.  per  100. 
WHITE  SWAN,  do.,  50s.  per  100. 
Also  a  grand  stock  of  TREE  CARNATIONS. 
HEATH  and  SON, 
Exotic     Nurseries,      Cheltenham. 
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TEN        THOUSAND        ROSES 
IN    POTS. 
On  own  roots  and  Seedling  Briers. 
TEA,    NOISETTE,    CHINA,    and    HYBRID    TEAS,  a 
select  LIST  of  the  leading  varieties. 

5-inch  pots  (1st  selection},  fine,  bushy,  \%,  2  to  i]n  feet. 
5-inch  pots  (2d  selection),  fine,  bushy,  i,  1%  to  2  feet. 
7-inch  pots,  suitable  for  forcing. 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  5  to  7  inch  pots,  4,  5,  6  to  8  feet. 

Second  to  none  in  quality. 
GEO.  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  3s  6d.  to  $s. 
each  :  extra  strong  Fruitinc  Canes,  7s. 6d.  to  10s.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting"  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICH  ARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 

Forcing  Pinks. 

SIX  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation — Anne 
Boleyn,  Mrs.  Moore,  Mrs.  Pettifer,  Newmarket,  Ascot, 
Fimbriata  alba — by  post,  or  in  60-pots.  4s.  per  dozen.  Mrs. 
Linkins.  the  grand  new  white  variety,  gd,  each,  6$.  per  dozen. 
These  flowers  are  invaluable  for  biitton-hnles,  and  can  be 
bloomed  early  in  any  cool  house  or  frame.  CATALOGUES  free. 
W.  M.  CROWE.  Boleyn  Nursery.  Upton.  Essex. 

TO  CUT  FLOWER  GROWERS.  — 
James  Carter  and  Co.  are  now  selling  large  quantities 
of  the  beautiful  new  DOUBLE  BOUVARDIAS  for  Market 
Work,  and  all  Growers  should  have  them. 

DOUBLE       WHITE       BOUVARDIA, 
"ALFRED     NEUNER."         (First-class     Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

Price,    strong  established   plants,    is.    each  :    95    per   dozen. 
Special  price  per  ioa  on  application,  with  sample  plants. 
CARTERS'.  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

DOUBLE       PINK       BOUVARDIA, 
"PRESIDENT     GARFIELD,"     a     handsome     and 
distinct  variety. 

Good  plants,  price  5$.,  7J.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  and  15$.  each.    Special 
price  per  dozen  on  application,  with  sample  plants. 

CARTERS',  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

BEAUTIFUL  WINTER  and  SPRING 
FLOWERS.— AH  who  wish  to  see  their  conservatories 
and  flower  gardens  gay  with  beautiful  flowers  in  winter  and 
spring,  should  apply  to  the  subscribers,  who  make  a  speciality 
of  the  flower-root  branch  of  their  business,  and  supply  complete 
collections  of  choice  flower  roots  at  low  prices,  delivered  free. 
Orders  should  be  sent  in  early  to  secure  finest  bulbs. 
Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  on  application. 
LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
Carlisle.     

Bulbs— B  albs— Bulbs. 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  Growers, 
Lisse,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  Orders 
for  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  very  strong  clumps  and  crowns  ; 
SPIRAEA  JAPONICA  and  PALMATA,  L1LIUMS, 
GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENSIS,  and  others.  They  keep 
also  fine  samples  in  stock  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUS,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  maybe  had  free  on  application.    No  Auction 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
£3T  Please  observe  name  and  address. 

6000  Cylamen  persicum  5000 

ALL  from  the  finest  procurable  strains,  good 
plants  by  post,  21.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  larger,  in  pots,  3$.  6d. 
and  5-r.  per  dozen ;  extra  large,  xas.  per  dozen.  Now  is  the 
time  to  pot  these  on  to  make  grand  stuff  for  flowering  the 
coming  season. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

JOHN  LAING  and  C  O.'S 
Gold  Medal  Collection  is  unrivalled.  100,000  now  in  cul- 
tivation are  producing  a  magnificent  floral  display.  Orders 
executed  with  blooming  plants. 

Prices,  i2j.  to  60s.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application.    Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY     STOCK. 

EWIKG  &  CO., 

EA TON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  in  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz., 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


In  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSKS  ;  FRUIT  TREES,  Bushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots  ;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOPSIS 
VEITCHII,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  &c. 

N.B.  Cut  Roses,  &c,  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  care- 
fully packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  packing. 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  with  the  order,  the 
amount  lor  package  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  after  despatch 
of  goods. 

N.B.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWING 
AND  CO.,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich.  Cheques  crossed  GURN  EV 
AND  CO.,   Norwich. 

Trade   Terms   on   application. 

HOOPER'S     CATALOGUE    of     BULBS 
contains  a  superb 
COLOURED  PLATE  of  CAL1FORNIAN  LILIES, 
Jaitkfu  Uy    rep  re  sen  ted. 
The    Catalogue   will  be   forwarded  for   4  stamps,     and   the 
i,d.  returned  in  the  first  purchase  of  bulbs. 

Splendid  Collection  of  all  kinds  of  DUTCH,  FRENCH, 
CAPE,  JAPANESE  and  AMERICAN  BULBS.rtf  exceedingly 
loiv  prices. 

Delivery  carriage  free  over  201.  value. 

Single  Dahlias. 

HOOPER  and  CO.  invite  inspection  of  their 
beautiful  collection  of  these,  now  m  full  bloom  at  their 
Nurseries,    adjoining     Twickenham    Station,     South- Western 
Railway. 
Also  specially  fine  collection  of  PENTSTEMONS. 

HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

BELGIAN  STOCKofFORCING  PLANTS 
of  the  Ornamental  Plant  Nursery  of  Ghent. 
AZALEA   INDICA  and  MOLLIS   with   buds,    CAMEL- 
LIAS with  buds,   DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,   HELLEBORUS 
NIGRA,      SPIRAEA    JAPONICA    and    PALMATA,     &c. 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application.      Send  Orders  directly  to 
JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman.  Ghent.  Belgium. 

Autumn  List. 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.'S  New  CATA- 
LOGUE of  Dutch  Bulbs.  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  lie.  ;  also 
Revised  LIST  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  has  been  issued  to  all 
Customers.  Copies  gratis  on  application.  Goods  all  fust 
quality  at  moderate  rates.    Address 

JOHN  LAING  AND  CO.,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

The  New  Rates  for  Carriage  of  Small  Parcels. 

BULBS  of  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  and 
PLANTS  in  great  variety  delivered  free  at  your  nearest 
Railway  Station,  at  the  following  Prices,  /or  cash  -with  order 
only.  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  for  autumn,  1882,  post- 
free.     All  the  goods  cf  the  best  quality. 

Bulbs  for  Pots. 

12  fine  HYACINTHS  for  pots,  toname,  distinct  6s. ;  50,  24*. 
12  extra  fine  HYACINTHS  for  pots,  to  name,  distinct,  gs.  ;  50, 
35*.  12  early  single  White  ROMAN  HYACINTHS.  3s.  6d.  ; 
100,  24J.     50  TULIPS  for  pots,  to  name,  4s.  6d.  ;  100,  8s.  6d. 

Bulbs  for  Bedding. 

HYACINTHS,  Red,  White,  or  Blue,  separate,  50,  in.  6d.  ; 
ico,  22r.  TULIPS,  to  name,  colours  separate,  50,  3$.  &/.  :  io->, 
6s.  6d.  CROCUS,  toname,  colours  separate.  100,  3s.  NAR- 
CISSUS of  sorts,  to  name,  ioo.6j.6rf.  SNOWDROPS,  double 
or  single,  100,  3s.  All  other  Bulbs  delivered  free  at  equally  low 
prices.     For  list,  see  new  Catalogue. 

Spring  Flowering  Plants- 
Strong     young     plants     for     present    planting    of    WALL- 
FLOWERS,      SWEET       WILLIAMS.       CANTERBURY 
BELLS,     MYOSOTIS,      POLYANTHUS.     Single     PRIM- 
ROSES of  fine  colours,  DAISIES,  ARAB1S,  AUBRIETIAS. 
DACTYLIS,  delivered  freeat  5s.  per  100.     Bedding  PANSIES 
and  VIOLAS  to  name,  distinct  colours,  free  at  10s,  per  100. 
HERBACEOUS     PLANTS.    12  distinct    sorts,    free   at  4* . ; 
50  varieties.  15$.;  100  plants  in  100  sorts,  free  at  28*. 
Our  selection.     CATALOGUES  post-free. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nuisery,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 

pABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  LETTUCE 

V^  PLANTS,  &c.  Autumn  sown,  best  varieties,  in  any 
quantities.  LIST,  and  printed  copy  of  many  recent  (1882) 
testimonials,  on  application.  Prices  moderate,  no  charge  for 
packages  —EDWARD  LEIGH,  Dunsfold,  near  Godalming. 

TRAWBERRIES, 

The  best  sorts  for  Fruiting  next  year. 
V.   H.  DE  THURY,  )  Strong    plants,    all  well   rooted, 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  }~  from  small  pots,  4s.  per  100, 
PRESIDENT.  )      351.  per  1000. 

Also  strong  plants  of  the  above,  from  open  ground,  us. 
per  100,  i8j.  per  1000.  Package  free.  Extra  plants  for 
carriage.     Cash  from  unknown  correspondents. 

H.  J.  HARDY,  F.R.H.S.,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds, 
Bures,  Suffolk. 
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RAPE    VINES.— A     large     collection    of 

best  sorts,  in  pots,  some  in  fiuit,  to  be  sold  cheap. 
E.  TURVEY,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 
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CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES 

(Established  1785). 
N  0  IV       READY, 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  of 
ROSES 

For  Autumn  1882  and  Spring  1883. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 

GLADIOLUS. 

Very  great  care  having  been  taken  in  elimi- 
nating what,  till  comparatively  lately,  was  con- 
sidered good  in  this  most  beautiful  class,  a 
perusal  by  all  interested  is  invited  of  the  Select 
List  contained  in  our  BULB  CATALOGUE. 


RICHARD     SMITH    &    CO., 

SEED      MERCHANTS     AND     NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESETER. 


DENDROBIUM       FORMOSUM 
GIGANTEUM. 


HEATH    &    SON 

Beg  to  announce  that  the  Plants  of  the  above 
imported  by  them  are  now  flowering  with  from 
3  to  9  flowers  on  a  growth  of  extraordinary  size 
and  colouring. 

They  will  be  pleased  to  send  sample  blooms 
to  any  address. 


HEATH     &     SON, 
EXOTIC    NURSERIES,    CHELTENHAM. 

KENLthe  GARDEN  of  ENGLAND 

350,000  Fruit  Trees,  True  to  Name. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Standard  Cherries  in 

Britain. — Cherry  Orchards  are  a  paying  investment. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Black  Currants, 

A  lucrative  market  crop. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Gooseberries  and  Red 

Currants. — These  have  again  returned  large  profits  per 
acre. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Cluster  or  Farleigh 

DamsoilB.— A  grower  takes  2500  bushels  this  year  (when 
fruit  is  short),  and  sells  at  135.  per  bushel.  A  plantation  of 
these  will  soon  buy  the  ground  they  stand  on. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Plums  and  Gages  in 

Britain.— Many  thousands  of  Standard  and  Half-Standard 

Pears  and  Apples. 


The  Stock  of  Garden,  Wall,  Pyramidal,  and 

Trained  Fruit  Trees  is  equally  extensive. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  free  for  two  stamps. 

The  Fruit  Trees  in  these  Nurseries  are  not  equalled  for 
vigour,  freedom  of  growth,  and  abundant  fibrous  roots.  Success 
in  removal  is  certain. 


THE      KENT      ROSES      DO     LIVE, 

because    they    are    wonderfully    rooted. 
New  Descriptive  List  free  by  post. 
Remarkably  fine  H.  P.'s  and  Teas,  Standards,  Half-Standards, 
and  Dwarfs. 


Evergreens,  Hollies,  Coniferae,  Forest  Stuff 


—  many  acres— are  in  finest  order. 


GEORGE    BUNYARD    &    CO., 

FRUIT  TREE  and  ROSE  GROWERS. 

GENERAL  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  &  SEEDSMEN, 

MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 

N.B.  —  Frequent    Trains    from    London    by    North    Kent  or 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Line. 


SEEDLING   PALMS— PHCENIX    RE- 
CLINATA,  one  year  Seedlings,  8s.   per  100,  in  quanti- 
ties of  not  less  than  500. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

LARGE         TREES 
For  Screens,  Blinds,  and  Immediate  Effect. 

CHINESE  ARBOR-V1T7E,  8  to  ro  feet.  10  to  13  feet; 
THUIA  G1GANTEA,  10  to  12  feet:  CRYPTOMERIA 
JAPONICA,  8  to  10  feet;  THUIA  LOHBII.  10  to  12  feet; 
DEODAR  AS,  6  to  8  feet,  ro  to  12  feet  :  WELLINGTONIAS, 
8  to  10  feet,  10  to  12  feet  ;  GREEN  HOLLIES,  10  to  12  feet  ; 
SPRUCE  FIR.  6  to  8  feet;  PORTUGAL  LAURELS, 
5  to  6  feet,  6  to  8  feet ;  CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  to  to 
t2feet;  THUIOPSIS  BOREALIS,  10  to  12  feet  ;  HORSE 
CHESTNUT,  SYCAMORE.  Black  Italian  POPLAR,  Eng- 
lish OAK,  Purple  BEECH,  &c,  10  to  12  leet. 

The  above  are  well  rooted,  with  good  Tops.  The  Evergreens 
are  well  furnished  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground. 

Should  this  catch  the  eye  of  any  Autumn  Planter  requiring 
such  furniture,  will  be  pleased  to  quote  prices,  and  arrange  for 
carnage  to  any  part  of  England  or  Wales  according  to  the 
number  that  may  be  required. 

WM.  MAULE  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 

R08E8— R08E8— R08E8. 


50,000 

STANDARD,  HALF  STANDARD, 

AND 

DWARF      ROSES, 

Of  the  very  best  sorts,  to  choose  from,  at 
the  lowest  prices. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  my  Roses  at  the  Exhibitions 
could  judge  of  their  quality. 


Catalogues  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

FRANK     CANT, 

THE     MILE     END     NURSERIES, 
COLCHESTER. 

TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


SPIRAEA  PALMATA: 

The  largest  stock  for  forcing  in  the  world. 
LAURUS  CAUCASICA  : 

The  finest  Laurel  ever  introduced. 
RHODODENDRONS: 

All  kinds  and  all  sizes. 
STANDARD  RHODODENDRONS: 
You  may  select  from  thousands. 
HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c  : 
For  general  planting,  acre  after  acre. 
Intending   planters   are  invited  to  come  down  and  see  the 
stock.     The  Nursery  is  ten  minutes  from  Sunningdale  Station, 
S.-W.  Railway. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 

MESSRS.   JOHN    STANDISH    AND    CO." 
beg  to  intimate  that  their  TRADE    CATALOGUE  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 

The  following  plants  are  grown  in  quantity,  and.  they  venture 
to  think,  will  be  found  unexceptionally  good  of  their  respective 
kinds:— ERICA  HYEMALIS,  BOUVARDIAS.  FICUS 
ELASTICA.  TEA-SCENTED  ROSES.  GREVILLEAS. 
PALMS,  AZALEA  MOLLIS  and  INDICA,  SOLANUMS, 
ARALIA  SIEBOLDI,  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM, 
GRACILLIMUM,  and  other  FERNS;  CAMELLIAS, 
DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  GARDENIAS,  of  all  sizes,  from 
48's  to  No.  1  pots,  and  many  others. 

They  have  also  a  fine  slock  of  hardy  plants  to  offer,  especially 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA.  and  PLUMOSA  AURnA.  for 
boxing  and  potting  ;  also  Gold  and  Silver  HOLLIES, 
CLEMATIS.  IVIES,  &c 

LARCH,  SCOTCH,  and  other  FOREST  TREES. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

MIGN  O  NE  T  TE, 
MILES'  HYBRID  SPIRAL 

AWARDED    FIRST-CLASS    CERTIFICATES    AT   THE 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's,  South  Kensington  ; 
Royal   Botanic  Society's,   Regent's   Park  ; 
Crystal  Palace  Company's,   brighton,  Manchester, 
and  many  other  Shows. 

Acknowledged  at  the  Trial  of  Mignonettes  at  Chisioick 

this  year  to  be  the  best  in  cultivation. 

Trade  supplied  at  special  low  rates  per  dozen, 

100,  or  1000. 

To  be  had  Genuine,    in  Sealed   Packets  only,    bearing 

my  name  and  address,  at  is.  each. 


WM 


MILES,    West   Brighton   Nurseries; 

and  39  and  40,   CHURCH  ROAD,  HOVE  ; 
lso    30,     WESTERN     ROAD,     BRIGHTON. 


TO        THE        TRADE. 


NEW      POTATO, 


~\ 


Certificate  of 
Merit,  Royal 
Horticultural 

society. 
Nov.  3,  i88t. 


DANIELS'     WHITE      ELEPHANT, 

The  best  Second  Early  and  most  wonderful  productive  Potato  in  the  World  ; 
cooks  beautifully  white  and  floury,  and  of  splendid  flavour. 

From  J.  Tuck,  Burnham,  Wells,  Norfolk,  September  18.  1882.  —  "  From  three-and-a-half  stone  of  Daniels'  White  Elephant 
Potato  1  grew,  on  poor  soil,  thirty-five  hundredweight  (35  cwt.)  of  fine  marketable  tubers,  of  splendid  cooking  quality." 

LOWEST    PEICE    PER    TON    ON    APPLICATION. 

/Seedsmen  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and\        MflDIJ/IPU 
V  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  /,      IN  U  H  VV  I  \j  Hi 


DANIELS    BROTHERS 


M 


R.      WM.    GORDON,    io,    Cullum    Street,    London,    begs    to    offer   the    under-mentioned 

ORCHIDS,  of  which  he  has  received  large  importations,  and  is  in  a  position  to  supply  at  the  very  low  prices  quoted      In 

CHEAP  LIST  OF  ORCHIDS. 


all  cases  package  and  packing  are  included. 


Aerides  crispum,  7  leaves 

Aerides  crispum,  12  leaves       . .         . .  . .         . .         . .   10 

Aerides  quinquevulnerum,  7  leaves  ..         ..  ..  7 

Aerides  Lobbii.  5  to  7  leaves  . .         . .  . .   5$.  to     7 

Aerides  ndoratum  majus,  7  and  10  leaves    . .         31.  6d.  to     5 
Aerides  japonicum.  3  to  4  leaves        . .  . .  . .  . .     2 

Aerides  virens,  8  to  10  leaves  . .         . .  . .         . .  5 

Angrsecum  falcatum,  8  to  10  leaves "3 

Bletia  hyaemthia,  4  and  5  bulbs         ..  ..     3J.  6d.  and    5 

Calanthe  Sieboldii,  3  and  4  bulbs       . .         . .         . .         . .     5 

Calanthe  vestita  luteo,  3  and  4  bulbs  ..  ,,  ..2 

Cattleya  citrina,  10  and  12  bulbs        5 

Cattleya  dolosa,  2  and  3  brakes,  10  and  12  bulbs  ..  5 

Cattleya  Mossiae,  2  and  3  brakes,  5  and  10  bulbs  ..  •  •     3 

Cattleya  Loddigesii,  2  and  3  brakes,  8  and  9  bulbs  . .     5 

Cattleya  intermedia,  2  and  3  brakes,  6  and  8  bulbs  ..     5 

Cattleya  Triana:,  2  and  3  brakes,  6  and  10  bulbs  51.  and  7 
Cattleya  gigas,  r  and  2  brakes,  4  and  8  bulbs,  ys.bd.  and  10 
Chysis  laevis,  1  and  2  brakes,  4  and  6  bulbs  ..         . .     5 

Chysis  aurea,  1  and  2  brakes,  4  and  6  bulbs  . .  . .     5 

Coclogyne  corrugata.  4  and  5  brakes,  4  and  5  bulbs  3s.  6d.  and  5 
Cypripedium  Sedeni,  2  and  4  growths    . .  ys.  6d.  and  10 

Cypripedium  niveum/5  and  10  growths  2s.  6d.,  3J.  6d.  5 
Dendrobium  aggregatum  majust  10  and  14  bulbs  31.  6d.  &  5 
Dendrobium  heterocarpum,  10  and  14  bulbs  35.  6d.  and  5 
Dendrobium  chrysotoxum,  sand  6  bulbs  3s.  6d.  and     5 

Dendrobium  cretaceum,  10  and  12  bulbs  3*.  6d.  and     5 

Dendrobium  Dalhousianum,    4    and    7  bulbs,   with  very 

strong  growths        5s.  and     7 

Dendrobium  Devonianum,  10  and  12  bulbs  3J.  6d.  to     7 

Dendrobium  densi riorum,  6  and  7  bulbs 7 

Dendrobium  eburneum,  5  and  6  bulbs  5 

Dendrobium  Falconeri,  10  and  12  growths  ..  ..      5 

Dendrobium     formosum     giganteum,    2    and    3     strong 

growths,  6  and  1 2  bulbs  . .  . .         3* ,  6d.  and     5 

Dendiobium  Jamesianum,  6  and  8  bulbs     ..         .,  ..     5 

1  >endrobium  nubile,  10  and  12  bulbs..  . .  ..  ..2 

Dendrobium  tortile  roseum,  9  and  12  bulbs  ..  .-3 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  jo  bulhs  ..        ..        ..        ..     5 

Dendrubium  Wardianum,  2  and  4  growths  51.,  7*.  6d.,  10 
Epidendrum  viu-llinum,  10  and  12  bulbs      ..         ..  ..     2 


Galeandia  Devonians,  3  and  4  bulbs            ..  5$.  and 

Goodyera  japonicum,  3  and  4  growths         ..  21.  6d.  and 

Goody  era  pubescens,  ^  and  4  growths           ..  ..           . .      2 

Gramm.-itophyllum  EllUu,  strong  growths  10s.  6d.  and  is 

Laclia  anceps,  8  and  10  bulbs. .          . .          . .  %s.  6d.  and     5 


5*.,  ys.  6/  f  10 
as,  ini.  and     3 

10s.  6d.  and  15 


Ladia  Boothiana,  6  and  7  bulbs 

Lselia  purpurata,  5  and  8  bulbs 

La:ha  majalis,  to  and  15  bulbs 

Masdevallia  amabtlis,  7  and  12  bulbs 

Masdevallia  chimxra,  3  and  4  growths 

Masdevallia  maculata,  7  and  12  leaves 

Masdeval  ia  melanopsis,  7  and  1 1  leaves      . .         . .  3 

Masdevallia  Wagneriana,  7  and  12  leaves  ..          ..  5 

Maxillaria  grandiflora,  5  and  6  bulbs           5 

Miltonia  flavescens,  8  and  10  bulbs 5 

Nanodes  Medusa:,  3  and  4  growths 7 

Odontoglossum  Alexandra: — these  all  have  been  imported 
this  year  and  are  breaking  well,  and  some  splendid 
varieties  have  been  flowered  out  of  this  importation, 

and  can  offer  them  at  the  low  pt  ices  of  3*.  6d. ,  $s. ,  and  7 

Odontoglossum  bictoniensis     ..          . .         . .          . .          . .  3 

Odontoglossum  cirrhosum        . .         . .          . .          . .         • .  3 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  4  and  5  bulbs   ..         ..         "5 

Odontoglossum  constrictum,  6  and  10  bulbs  ..  --5 

Odontoglossum  gloriosum,  3  and  4  bulbs    ..          ..          ••  3 

'Odontoglossum  grande..         ..         ..          ..          ..          ,.  3 

Odontoglossum  nebulosum,  6  and  7  bulbs  . .     31.  (xi.  and  5 

Odontciglossum  Rossii,  15  and  20  bulbs       ..         ..  3 

Odontoglossum  triumphans,  3  and  6  bulbs  . .         . .          ■  •  3 

Oncidium  ampliatum,  3  and  6  bulbs  . .         . .          . .  3 

Oucidium  concolor,  5  and  7  bulbs      . .         . .         . .  5 

Oncidium  crispum.  5  and  7  bulbs 3 

Oncidium  flexuosiim,  5  and  7  bulbs  . .          . .          . .         . .  a 

Oncidium  Korbesii,  5  and  7  bulbs      . .         . .          . .  5 

Oncidium  ornithorhyncum,  5  and  7  bulbs    ..     3$.  6d.  and  5 

Oncidium  Phala:nopsis,  8  and  12  bu^bs        . .          ..  5 

Oncidium  prajtexlum,  5  and  7  bulbs               . .           , ,          . .  5 

Oncidium  sphacelatum,  5  and  7  bulbs          . .         . .  3 

Oncidium  unicornc,  5  and  7  bulbs      . .         . .          . .          . .  2 

Onadium  vnrinsum,  5  and  7  bulbs     . .  . .  . .  ..5 

PhatUS  grandirloraf  5  and  7  bulbs       . .          . .          . ,  5 

Phal.unupsis  ainabilis,  2  and  3  leaves             ..          ..          ..  10 

Phal^nopsis  Esmeralda,  new,  3  and  4  leaves     ys.  6d.  and  10 
Phalarnopsis  Schtlleriana,  2  and  3  leaves     .. 
Sacoolabimn  Blume)  majus,  5  and  10  leaves 

Saccolabi.un  retusiiin 

Snccolalmim  guttatum  .. 

Tliuina  alba,  strong  plants        ..  ..  . 

1  richopilia  coccinca,  6  and  7  bulbs    , .  , . 

Trichopilia  suavis,  6  and  7  bulbs 5 

Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  5  and  6  bulbs          5 


ys.  6d.  ami   10 

3*.  6d  and     5 

5*.  and     7 

5f.  and     7 

51.  and     7 

3 
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TO  AUTUMN    PLANTERS. 


The  Subscribers  invite  Inspection  of  their  Stock  of 

FOREST  and   ORNAMENTAL    TREES, 

SHRUBS,      ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  &c, 

WHICH    IS    ONE   OF    THE   MOST    COMPLETE    IN    EUROPE, 

HARDY,  HEALTHY,  and  WELL  ROOTED. 

Samples    and    Prices    sent    free    on    application,   and    Special    Freights 
furnished  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.    Catalogues  free  by  Post. 


LITTLE    &    BALLANTYNE, 

NURSERYMEN     and     SEEDSMEN     to     THE     QUEEN, 
CARLISLE— Established  1812. 

NEW    POTATOS    FOR    CHRISTMAS 

May  be  had  without  diffiadty  by  planting,  any  time  before 
October  20,   in  pots  or  frames, 
THE 

EARLIEST  of  all  POTATOS, 

"  SHARPE'S    VICTOR." 

Sbarpe's  Victor  is  a  seedling  raised  from  the  Alma 
Kidney  and  the  old  early  short-top  round  Potato.  It  is 
earlier  than  any  present  variety,  and  having  a  very  short 
top  is  especially  suitable  for  frame  cultivation  ;  its  pre- 
cocity is  such  that  it  has  been  fit  for  the  table  in  nine 
weeks  from  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  raiser  assures 
us  that  at  this  date,  October  17,  1881,  he  is  now  growing 
his  fifth  successive  crop  this  year,  the  first  being  lifted  in 
January.  Thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing1  Dew 
'.Potato*  for  the  Table  every  d«y  in  the  year. 
Victor  is  a  flattened  roundish  oval  in  shape,  with  a 
beautiful  clear  skin  and  extremely  shallow  eyes,  being 
one  of  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the  heaviest  cropper  of 
any  variety  adapted  for  Frame-work,  or  for  a  first  early 
crop  outdoors.  It  is  dry  and  mealy  when  cooked,  and 
the  flavour  and  quality  of  the  flesh  are  superior  to  nearly 
every  other  variety  at  present  in  use. 

Retail  Price,   Is.  per  pound. 

The  Stock  being  very  limited,  early  Orders  are  solicited 
to  prevent  disappointment. 

CHARLES     SHARPE    &    CO.,      SLEAFORD. 

AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

EDINBURGH, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention    of    intending   Planters  to    their   large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST    TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and   SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,    ROSES,   &c, 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 


HOOPER      &      CO.'S 

SPECIALITIES. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  CALCEOLUS  MAJOR. 

This  beautiful  hardy  ORCHID  in  its  old  form  is  by  no  means 
new  to  botanical  science;  but  if  its  only  metit  were  that  it  had 
never  been  seen  before,  we  should  have  less  confidence  in 
recommending  it  than  we  now  have,  upon  the  more  satisfactory 
grounds  of  its  great  beauty  and  easy  management.  Grown  in 
pots  in  a  cool  house,   this  plant  will    be  in  full  bloom  about 


February.  The  buds  appear  all  to  produce  flowers,  and  may  be 
planted  in  numbers  together,  like  buds  of  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
As  a  personal  decoration  or  in  bouquets  it  is  delightful,  and  in 
colours,  in  perfect  accoi  dance  with  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 
We  call  this  a  major  variety,  as  most  of  the  flowers  seem  to  be 
nearly  double  the  size  we  have  usually  seen  them,  the  sepals 
in  several  ca^es  being  4  inches  across.  Colours,  sepals  soft 
brown,  labellum  or  sac,  clear  yellow. 

Strong  Crowns,  each  Is.  6d.;  Six,  6s. ;  Twelve,  10s. ; 
Twenty-five,  17s.  6d. ;  Fifty,  30s. 

AH  lovers  of  bulbous  flowers  should  procure  HOOPER'S 
AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  with  Splendid  Coloured  Plate  of 
Californian  Lilies.  Forwarded  for  four  stamps,  which  is 
allowed  again  in  the  first  purchase  of  bulbs. 

Highest  Quality  and  Lowest  Prices. 

HOOPER   &  CO., 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

B     U     L     B     S. 

Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application, 

SPECIMEN    TESTIMONIAL    (UNSOLICITED)  :- 

"  March  10,  1882. —  Crocus,  &c  ,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
planted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praised,  having  spikes  of  bloom  finches  in  length  and  so  close 
that  they  appeared  to  be  solid.  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom." 

RICHARD    SMITH   <fc   CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 


iaDANIELS'    CHOICE, 

gS^       FLOWER   ROOTS. 

Our    GUINEA     BOX  of  choice 
Hardy    Flower  Roots  for  Out- 
door Planting 
Contains  the  following  liberal  assort- 
ment,   all   in   sound    picked    Bulbs, 
with    full    instructions    for  cultiva- 
tion   (case,    packing,   and    carriage 
free  to  any  railway  station  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales) : — 
25  HYACINTHS,  choice,  mixed 
200  CROCUS,  in  fine  variety 
12  TULIPS,  Rex  rubrorum 
12  TULIPS,  La  Reine 
12  TULIPS,  double,  mixed 
12  TULIPS,  single,  mixed 
12  TULIPS.  Parrot,  mixed 
25  ANEMONES,  double,  mixed 

11  ANEMONES,  double,  Scarlet 
25  ANEMONES,  single,  mixed 

12  POLYANTHUS       NARCIS- 
SUS, mixed 

12  Double  White  NARCISSUS 
12  Pheasant's-eye  NARCISSUS 
6CAMPERNELLE      JON- 
QUILS 
25  RANUNCULI,  scarlet  Turban 
25  RANUNCULI,  mixed  Turban 
50  SNOWDROPS 
50  WINTER  ACONITES 
12  SPANISH  IRIS 
6  TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA 
2  LILIES 

559  Roots  in  all.  Double  quantity, 
405. ;  half  do  ,  its.  6d. 
Otlier  Collections  for  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory,  Window- 
boxes,  cVc,  i2r.  6d. ,  2ts.,  42*.,  63J.,  and  84J. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application. 
DANIELS  BROS., 
Royal  Norfolk  Seed.  Establishment,  Norwich. 
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TO  THE  TRADE. 


NEW  WHITE  GODETIA, 

DUCHESS    OF    ALBANY. 


We  have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  com- 
merce this  superb  hardy  annual,  one  of  the 
grandest  additions  to  this  class  of  plants  which 
has  ever  been  brought  under  notice.  The 
plants  are  of  handsome,  pyramidal  growth, 
about  I  foot  high,  branching  from  the  bottom, 
and  producing  large  clusters  of  CEnothera-like 
flowers,  of  a  beautiful,  glossy,  satiny-white, 
each  about  4  inches  across  when  fully  expanded. 
When  in  full  bloom  the  plants  resemble  beau- 
tiful miniature  Rhododendrons  or  Azaleas,  pro- 
fusely covered  with  trusses  of  flowers,  which 
entirely  hide  the  foliage.  This  magnificent 
variety  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  our  hardy  annuals,  being  perfectly  hardy  and 
withstanding  our  severest  winters  in  the  open 
border  without  protection. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by 

the  Royal  Hortiadtural  Society,  July  11, 
1882/  and  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
it  received  a  similar  award  in  July,  1 882. 


OPINIONS  of  the  HORTIGULTUBAL 
PRESS  :- 

"Godetia  Duchess  of  Albany. —  A  charming  variety, 
having  larRe,  pure  while  blossoms,  borne  numerously,  in  dense 
clusters.  The  plants  shown  were  dwarf,  sturdy  in  growth  and 
very  floriferous.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Godetias,  and 
one  that  will  inevitably  take  high  rank  among  annuals." — The 
Garden,  July  15,  1E82. 

"  Godetia  Duchess  of  Albany  (Daniels  Bkos.)— A  hand- 
some form,  with  largo-white  fEnothera-like  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  great  numbers  near  the  points  of  the  branches." — 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  July  n,  1882. 

"  Godetia  Duchess  of  Albany  (Messrs.  Daniels  Bros., 
Norwich). — A  valuable  variety,  dwarf  and  ccmpact  in  growth, 
and  bearing  most  profusely  flowers  of  a  pure  satiny  white." — 
Gardeners'  Magazine,  July  15,  1882. 

Retail  price,  Is.  6d.  per  sealed  Packet. 
Special  Terms  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


The  following   Eouses  have  already  made 
arrangements  for  supplies:— 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son London. 

Messrs.  Black  &  Ct Malton. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons     ..         ..  Leicester. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son London. 

Messrs.  Nutting  &  Son        ..         ..  London. 

Messrs.  Rutley  &  Silverlock        ..  London. 

Messrs.  Waite, Nash.  Huggins&Co.  London. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons 

Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co. 

A  further  List  will  he  published  early  in  November. 


Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 
Paris. 


DANIELS  BROS., 

NORWICH. 


WEBBS' 

2ls.  COLLECTION 

OF 

BULBS 


OUTDOOR  CULTIVATION 


36  Anemones,  fine    double, 

mixed 
25       ,,     fine  single,  mixed 
200  Crocus,  choice  varieties 

1  Crown  Imperial 
20  Hyacinths,  choice  mixed 
30  Iris,  Spanish,  mixed 
12  Jonquils,  Campernelle 

1   Lilium  candidum 
25  Narcissus  Poeticus 
12       ,,     double  white 
25       „     Van  Sion 


50 


Aff  654  Bulbs 


Polyanthus  Narcissus 

Ranunculus,  double, 

mixed 

,,     Turban,  scarlet 
Snowdrops,  double  and 

single 
Tulips,  Due  Van  Thol 

,,     early  double,  mxd. 

„     La  Candeur,  dble. 

,,     Parrot,  fine  mixed 

,,     single,  mixed 
Winter  Aconites. 

in  all. 


WEBBS'  21s.  COLLECTION 

GREENHOUSE  DECORATION 


CONTAINS  :- 


100  Crocus,  five  choice  vars. 

2  Cyclamen  Persicum 

12  Hyacinths, choice  named 
varieties 

3  ,,     miniature 

1   Lilium  Lancifolium 
6  Narcissus  Bulbocodium 
6  Polyanthus  Narcissus 
12  Scilla  Amocna 


75  Snowdrops 
1  Tropjeolutn 
6  Tulips,    Due  Van  Thol, 

scarlet 
18       ,,     early     single,     six 

varieties 
6       ,,     Rex  Rubrorum, 

double 
6       ,,     Tournesol,  double 


its'  264  Bulbs  in  all. 


OTHER    COLLECTIONS 

At  10s.  6d.,  15b.,  42s.,  63s.,  and  105s.  each, 
I I 


SEE 


Webbs'  Autumn  Catalogue, 

GRA  TIS  and  POST-FREE. 


I 


I 

Value  Carriage  Free.     5  per  Cent.  Discount   for  Cas-h 


THE     aUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


James  Yeitch  &  Sons 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 
CHELSEA,   S.W. 


HYACINTHS, 
TUUP8,CR0CUS, 

And  other  Bulbs  of  Superior  Quality. 

VEITCH'S  CHOICE  EXHIBI- 
TION  HYACINTHS, 

Selected  from  J.  V.  &  Sons'  Magnificent  Prize 

Groups. 

12  Finest  Varieties,  18s. 

18         „  „  27S. 

24        „  „  36s. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition,  March  28,  i88». 
The  Journal  of  Ho>ticult if  e.  March  30,  188?.— "  Messrs.  J. 
Veiich  &  Sols  had  a  magnificent  display  of  Hyacu.th>,  the 
spikes  being  very  massive  the  bells  laree,  and  the  colours  very 
clear  and  rich.  The  extraordb  ary  quality  of  the  plants  attracted 
much  admiration  from  the  visitors  ...  A  bilver-gilt  Flora 
Medal  was  deservedly  awarded  for  this  handsome  collection." 


VEITCH'S  CHOICE  NAMED 
HYACINTHS, 

For    POTS    and    GLASSES. 

J.  V.  &  Sons'  Selections  of  the  finest  and  most 

distinct  free-blooming  varieties, 

8s.,  10s.,  and  12s.  per  dozen. 

HYACINTHS  for  BEDDINC, 

In  DISTINCT  SHADES  of  COLOUR. 
Per  100,  30s. ;  per  dozen,  4s. 


MIXED  HYACINTHS, 

Per  100,  22s.  6d ;  per  dozen,  3u. 


VEITCH'S  CHOICE  EXHIBI- 
TION TULIPS, 

J.  V.  &  Sons'  Selection  of  the  Twelve  best  Vars. 
Six  of  each  for  12s.  6d.     Twelve  of  each  for  26s. 


EARLY  TULIPS, 

SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  VARIETlKS,in  DIS- 
TINCT SHADES  of  COLOUR,  for 
FORCING,  POT  CULTURE,  or  PLANTING, 
From  5s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  per  100. 


CHOICE  NAMED  CROCUS 

In  DISTINCT   SHADES  of  COLOUR, 
From  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  100. 


BULBS  for  SPRING   GARDENING, 

As  supplied  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 

Works  for  planting  in  the  Public  Parks  of  London. 

LARGE    aUANTITlES  at  LOW    PRICES. 

For  particulars  of  the  adore  and  other  Buibs  see  Catalogue, 
forwarded  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,    S.W. 
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FLOWER  ROOTS 

Carriage    Pre-paid. 

DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester, 


-  <3c?3 


NAMED    HYACINTHS  FOR   POTS  OR 

GLASSES. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection." 

s.  d. 

ico  choicest  selected  bulbs  in  ioo  varieties    . . 

..     8a     0 

100  choice          „             „     in  ioo        „ 

60    0 

50  choicest       ,,             ,,     in    50        ,, 

..     40    0 

50  choice          ,,             ,,     in    50         „ 

..     30    0 

25  choicest        „             ,,     in    25         ,, 

..     20    0 

35  choice          ,,             „     in    25         „ 

..     12     6 

12  choice           ,,             „     in    12        ,,    6s.,  gs. 

and    12    0 

EARLY     SINGLE      WHITE      ROMAN 
HYACINTHS    FOR    FORCING. 

Selected  Strong  Flowering  Bulbs,  p.  ioo,  24J.;  p.  doz,  3*.  6d. 


EARLY      SINGLE      TULIPS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection.''  s    ^ 

100  in  20  choice  named  varieties. .  . .  . .  . .   18     o 

100  in  10       ,,  ,,  ,y      ..  ..  ..  ..    12     6 

25  jn    5      it  ,.  80 

iiia  4      „  „  , from    2    o 

EARLY     DOUBLE     TULIPS. 

"  Dickson  S:  Robinson's  Selection."  s    j 

100  in  1 5  choice  named  varieties . .         . .         . .         ..150 

50  in  10      , ,  , ,  , ,       . .  . .  ..76 

25  in    5      •■  »  .,       ..    ' 40 

12  in  12      , ,  ,,  ,,  . .         ..    from    2    o 

POLYANTHUS    NARCISSUS. 

"  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Selection."  s    j 

100  in  12  choice  named  varieties. .  . .  . .         . .  25     o 

50  in  12       „  ,,  ,,       . .  ..  ..  . .   12    6 

25  in    8       „  I)  1, 6     6 

12  in    4       ,,  ,,  ,, from    2    6 

For  other  Flowering  Bulbs  and  Roots  see  our 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE, 

POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

12,    OLD    MILLGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 


lift  SUTTONS' 

CHOICE  EXHIBITION 

HYACINTHS. 


ll 


We  personally  inspect  the  principal  Bulb  Farms  of 
Holland,  and  *lso  make  careful  trials  nf  the  finest  varieties 
of  Hjacinths  in  our  grounds.  The  varieties  included  in  the 
following  Collections  cannot  be  equalled. 


SUTTONS' 

COLLECTIONS  of  HYACINTHS 

FOR 

POTS  and  GLASSES. 

100  in  100  very  choice  sorts,  carriage  free        ..  £4     4  0 

100  in  50  very  choice  sorts,  carriage  free        . .  3  10  0 

60  in  50  very  choice  sorts,  carriage  free        . .  2     2  0 

50  in  25  very  choice  sorts   cainagefree         ..  1  15  0 

25  in  25  very  choice  sorts,  carriage  free        . .  110 

12  in    12  extra  fine  sorts 0  12  0 

12  in  12  choice  sorts        ..          ..          ..         ..  0     9  0 

12  in    12  good  sorts          0     6  0 

SUTTONS' 

"  Special "  Exhibitor's  Collections 


25  Splendid  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition    .. 
12  Splendid  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition    .. 


£2     2    0 
110 


"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  bulbs  received  from  you.  I  was  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  in  February,  and  saw  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  my  show  of  Hyacinths.'' — R.  A.  Jones, 
Esq. ,  Maen  Hir, 

"  The  bulbs  are  again  turning  out  first-rate,  and  give 
entire  satisfaction." — Mr.  G.  Lovbll,  Gardener  to  J. 
Matthews,  Esq.,  Foxbitry. 

"  The  Hyacinths  had  from  you  in  the  autumn  quite 
surpass  my  expectations,  I  never  had  them  so  fine  before." — 
Mr.  G.  Ingram.  Gardener  to  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Aylesford,  Vffchmch,  Bury. 


For  Prices  and  full  Particulars  see 

SUTTONS'  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE, 

Gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 


SUTTON    &    SONS, 

THE     QUEEN'S     SEEDSMEN, 
READING. 


\>M\ 


THE 


(Sartors'  (^Itnmicle. 

SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  7,    1882. 


EDGE 

WHOLE  workim 


II  ALL. 


\  WHOLE  working  clay,  from  forenoon  till 
evening-,  devoted  to  the  inspection — some 
forty  pages  of  closely  written  notes  containing 
the  record  of  the  day's  work — how  shall  we 
attempt  to  condense  all  this  into  such  a  shape 
as  shall  convey  to  the  reader  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  riches  of  the  collection  of  plants  got 
together  by  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  at  his  seat  near 
Malpas?  Nevertheless,  we  must  make  the 
attempt,  in  the  hope  that,  however  inadequate 
it  prove,  it  may  yet  serve  some  useful  pur- 
pose. The  task  is  simplified  by  the  circumstance 
that,  large  and  varied  as  the  collection  is,  it  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  hardy  plants  ; 
were  it  not  for  this  we  might  be  disposed  to 
say  that  the  mantle  of  Wilson  Saunders  had 
fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  Wolley  Dod,  but  _ 
Saunders  did  not  confine  himself  so  exclusively 
to  hardy  plants.  Otherwise  the  parallel  seems 
to  us  just  ;  there  is  the  same  enthusiasm,  the 
same  zest  for  collecting,  the  same  eagerness  for 
information,  the  same  search  after  knowledge. 
To  know  the  plant's  name  is  not  sufficient ;  its 
native  country  must  be  known,  its  habit  of 
growth,  its  likes  and  dislikes,  and  specially  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  propagated. 

"  Propagate,  propagate,  propagate,"  are  the 
watchwords  in  Mr.  Dod's  garden.  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  Not  only  is  the  stock  thereby 
increased,  but  it  often  happens  that  were  means 
not  taken  to  secure  this  perpetual  rejuvenescence 
the  plants  would  die  out  and  be  no  more  seen. 
Moreover,  the  generous  instincts  of  the  pro- 
prietor have  thus  full  play,  and  the  expression, 
"  Make  a  note  of  what  you  want,"  which  is  ever 
on  his  lips,  could  not  otherwise,  as  it  so  largely 
does,  ripen  into  practical  operation.  And  so  it 
happens  that  on  looking  round  under  the 
guidance  of  the  hospitable  owner  one  is  con- 
stantly tapping  his  experience,  if  we  may  so  say. 
"  These  do  best  treated  as  biennials  ; "  "  this 
won't  divide;"  "this  must  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  ;  "  "  this  won't  come  true  from  seed  ;  " 
"  this  is  hard  to  transplant  ; "  and  so  forth. 
These  are  the  kind  of  hints  so  valuable  to  the 
plant-cultivator,  which  Mr.  Dod  out  of  his  full 
experience  and  even  fuller  sympathy  lets  fall  as 
he  acts  the  part  of  cicerone.  The  garden  is  an 
old  garden — the  pasture  around  it  is  old.  The 
reader  will  appreciate  the  significance  of  this 
as  regards  the  soil,  otherwise  not  of  the 
most  favourable  character  in  this  locality. 
And  the  plants— how  and  where  are  they 
disposed  ?  Any  way— all  ways— everywhere. 
They  line  the  sides  of  the  carriage  way,  they  fill 
borders  upon  borders,  they  occupy  bed  after 
bed.  They  clothe  the  slopes,  they  are  dotted 
on  the  lawn,  they  edge  their  way  in  up  to  the 
very  hall-door,  they  are  invading  the  kitchen- 
garden  at  such  a  rate  that  the  "quarters  "  have 
well  nigh  become  beds.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
are  ousted  by  their  more  showy  looking  neigh- 
bours—and who  will  regret  it  ?  Cabbages  can 
be  seen  any  day  and  procured  everywhere,  but 
the  sight  of  such  a  collection  as  this  is  not  an 
everyday     occurrence.     And     the    rockeries— 
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we  should  not  care  to  say  how  many  there  are, 
but  they  are  specially  interesting  as  they  show 
the  stages  of  progress  in  rockwork  building.  In 
the  earlier  ones  the  struggle  for  existence 
among  the  occupants,  however  attractive  to  one 
class  of  onlookers  interested  in  the  conditions 
and  outcome  of  the  internecine  struggle,  is  not 
so  agreeable  to  the  cultivator.  He  wants  to 
keep  the  peace  among  his  subjects  and  let  each 
attain  its  full  development  unmolested  by  the 
others.  And  so  it  is  evident  that  in  the  more 
recently  constructed  rockeries  a  great  deal 
more  judgment  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  plants  than  was  at  first  the 
case.  Nothing  but  practical  experience  will 
give  this  judgment.  Personal  observation  will 
do  much,  friendly  hints  of  fellow  workers  will 
assist,  but  nothing  but  actual  subjective  work 
will  lead  on  to  success.  Not  only  is  experience 
shown  in  the  selection  of  appropriate  plants, 
but,  perhaps  even  more  strikingly  so,  in  the 
subtle  way  in  which  the  special  requirements 
of  individual  plants  are  provided  for.  There 
are  a  few  general  rules  as  to  the  construction 
of  rockeries,  such  as  the  formation  of  pockets 
and  niches  in  suitable  aspects,  with  sufficient 
drainage  and  depth  of  soil,  which  can  be 
acted  on  by  the  novice,  but  nothing  but  ex- 
perimental evidence  will  suffice  to  give  the 
cultivator  the  full  grasp  of  the  requirements 
of  individual  plants.  Again,  on  a  rockery, 
as  under  glass,  it  is  not  the  servile  and  neces- 
sarily very  one-sided  imitation  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  plants  naturally  grow  that 
leads  to  success,  it  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
plant  can  be  made  to  exert  its  power  of  adapta- 
.  tion  to  new  circumstances  and  new  surround- 
ings that  has  to  be  studied.  Experiment  alone 
can  give  this  information.  Mr.  Dod  has  evi- 
dently realised  this,  for  he  says  one  ought  to 
demolish  an  old  and  construct  a  new  rockery 
every  year.  Such  practice  is  not  possible  for 
most  of  us,  but  the  reasonableness  of  the  advice 
is  obvious. 

In  a  garden  of  such  magnitude  and  of  such  diversity 
of  aspect,  the  general  appearance  must  of  necessity 
vary  greatly  from  month  to  month.  When  we  saw 
it  early  in  September  certain  things  were  predominant, 
and  contributed  to  give  it  a  special  appearance  which 
is  indescribable,  but  which  may  in  a  measure  be  realised 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  dominant  plants  in  the 
borders  were  tall  yellow-flowered  Composites,  Japan 
Anemones,  Anemone  Honorine  Jobert,  herbaceous 
Phloxes,  white  and  coloured,  tall  CEnotheras,  scarlet 
Lobelias,  Campanula  pyraraidalis,  both  blue  and 
white  forms,  splendidly  developed  ;  Tritomas,  Sal- 
via patens,  Carnations  of  varied  hue,  with  Erigeron 
mucronatum  in  the  foreground. 

We  pick  these  out  among  others  as  those  which 
seemed  to  contribute  most  to  the  general  effect,  but  if 
we  were  to  consider  detail,  a  catalogue  not  much  less 
than  Loudon's  Hortas  Briiannicus  would  be  wanted. 
The  beds  on  the  lawns  owed  their  effect  to  much  the 
same  class  of  plants,  so  that  the  beds  and  the  borders 
may  be  taken  as  belonging  to  the  same  type,  the  bed 
being  but  a  detached  portion  of  the  border,  a  sort  o( 
island  amid  a  sea  of  green  turf.  More  use,  however, 
is  made  of  Fuchsias  in  the  lawn  beds  than  in  the 
borders ;  indeed  one,  if  we  remember  right,  was 
entirely  filled  with  Riccarton  Fuchsias  and  Fuchsia 
Fraseri,  and  these  masses  of  one  type  of  flower  came 
as  a  grateful  contrast  to  the  mosaic  parterre  wrought 
elsewhere  by  scores  of  brilliant  flowers.  Salvia  patens 
and  hybrid  Lobelias,  also,  are  respectively  used  sepa- 
rately in  this  way  with  good  effect.  Mr.  Dod  evi- 
dently has  a  partiality  for  Lobelias,  and  the  intensity 
and  variety  of  their  colours  affords  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  preference.  Michauxia  campanuloides 
was  also  very  striking  from  its  singular  and  handsome 
appearance,  so  unlike  anything  else. 

Proceeding  with  our  task,  and  without  caring  to 
observe  any  special  sequence,  we  may  note  that 
among  the  yellow  Composites,  which  formed  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  both  in  the  borders  and  in  the 
store  beds,  the  most  striking  were  the  lemon-coloured 
variety  of  the  common  Sunflower,  Heliopsis  canescens, 
Harpalium  rigidum,  here,  as  elsewhere,  one  of  the 
best — if  not  the  best — of  its  class,  and  the  flowers  of 


which  expand  and  grow  in  water  if  cut  early; 
Coreopsis  lanceolata,  the  luminous  yellow  sheen  of 
which  is  very  remarkable  ;  Helianthuscucumerifolius, 
an  annual  with  yellow  ray-flowers  and  dark  disc- 
florets ;  Helianthus  multiflorus,  and  the  double 
variety,  forms  which  we  well  remember  were  ex- 
pelled from  many  gardens  some  twenty  or  more 
years  ago  as  worthless,  but  which  the  whir- 
ligig of  taste  has  again,  and  very  deservedly, 
brought  to  the  front,  the  plant  never  having  been 
abandoned  by  the  cottagers  ;  Helenium  autumnale, 
especially  the  finer  forms  of  it ;  Rudbeckia  sub- 
tomentosa,  with  a  dark  centre ;  R.  columnaris, 
and  R.  Newmanni,  whatever  that  may  be ; 
Helenium  Hoopesii,  H.  lastiflorus,  remarkable  for 
its  glossy  black  stem.  Silphiums  are  almost  too 
large  for  the  garden,  and  must  be  relegated  to  the 
wilderness  walk.  Of  dwarfer  habit,  Solidago  multi- 
radiata  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus,  Verbascum 
Chaixii  is  one  of  a  tall  growing  race,  very  like  V. 
nigrum,  but  with  much  larger  flowers.  V.  olympicum 
has  very  fine  foliage.  The  white  variety  of  V,  nigrum 
is  a  stately  plant,  but,  like  others  of  its  race,  it  becomes 
coarse  if  not  frequently  divided.  Veronica  verticillata 
is  another  tall  growing  perennial,  appropriately 
named,  so  far  as  its  leaves  are  concerned,  and  bearing 
long,  erect,  pyramidal  spikes  of  small  white  flowers. 
V.  subsessilis  is,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  of  the 
Veronicas,  its  dense  massive  spikes  of  blue  flowers 
being  very  attractive.  Mr.  Dod  finds  that  in  the 
second  year  the  plants  are  better  than  in  the  first 
year,  but  that  they  degenerate  in  the  third  year,  hence 
his  advice  to  divide  and  multiply.  V.  spicata  corym- 
bosa  is  a  low  growing  form,  whose  flower-spike  breaks 
up  into  a  mist  of  fine  branches  covered  with  small 
blue  flowers.  Mr.  Dod  finds  this  difficult  to  propagate. 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  a  bold  white  "Marguerite," 
Mr.  Dod  finds  can  hardly  be  divided  too  often. 
Chrysanthemum  atratum  and  C.  lacustre  have  flowers 
of  a  similar  character,  and  very  conspicuous  at  this 
season.  Erigeron  philadelphicum,  a  pinkish-flowered 
Aster,  is  chiefly  noteworthy  in  that  it  is  in  flower  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  Monardas  were 
represented  by  M.  fistulosa,  dull  lilac,  and  M.  fistu- 
losa  alba  ;  M.  Russelliana,  with  magenta  flowers  ; 
and  M.  didyma.  The  lilac-flowered  Phytostegia  vir- 
ginica  and  P.  speciosa  were  characteristic,  as  well 
as  Chelone  obliqua  and  C.  Lyoni.  Of  the  Prunellas 
P.  grandiflora  seems  an  enlarged  form  of  our  common 
wild  species.  The  white  form  is  striking,  and  even 
more  so  P.  Webbiana,  with  dark  magenta-red  flowers. 
Dracocephalum  Ruyschianum  is  of  similar  character, 
but  with  larger  pale  blue  flowers.  Two  Linarias 
made  a  special  show  at  the  time  of  our  visit — one,  L. 
anticaria,  with  a  pale  lilac  or  cream-coloured  flower, 
with  deeper  violet  lines  and  palate,  and  L.  reticulata, 
of  rich  chestnut-brown,  with  bright  orange  palate 
recalling  a  humble  bee.  Senecio  pulcher  thrives  well, 
sending  up  its  handsome  panicles  of  purplish  flowers. 
Loasa  vulcanica,  a  tender  plant  in  one  sense,  and  one 
likely  also  to  promote  tender  feelings  in  him  who  in- 
cautiously touches  it,  is  a  very  peculiar  plant  covered 
with  stinging  hairs  and  with  numerous  white  cup- 
shaped  flowers,  not  only  beautiful,  but  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  structure. 

To  allude  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  innumerable 
plants  grown  on  the  rockeries  would  be  tedious,  and 
unless  we  could  enter  into  details,  for  which  space 
cannot  be  granted,  unprofitable.  We  must  pass  them 
over,  therefore,  with  but  scanty  notice,  mentioning  in 
passing  that  the  newest  construction  of  this  nature  is 
a  low  mound  of  nearly  uniform  height  throughout, 
and  constructed  of  thick  rugged  slabs  of  mountain 
limestone,  such  as  that  which  forms  the  Great  Orme's 
Head.  The  numerous  pits  which  stud  these  blocks 
serve  to  retain  moisture,  while  the  blocks  themselves 
are  so  arranged  as  to  afford  shelter  alike  from  burning 
sun  and  excessive  wet.  To  our  fancy  they  resembled 
cromlechs,  the  side  stones  of  which  support  a  flat  one 
for  a  roof,  beneath  the  shelter  of  which  the  plants 
nestle.  We  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
whole  rockwork  consists  of  cromlechs  of  this  descrip- 
tion, but  they  are  interspersed  with  such  frequency  as 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  whole.  Among  the 
hundreds  of  occupants  of  these  rockeries  we  can 
only  mention  a  few  of  the  more  striking.  Cyan- 
anthus  lobatus,  with  its  trailing  habit,  distended 
hairy  calyx  and  bell-shaped  blue  flowers  with 
a  singular  coronal  or  threads  in  the  throat,  we  were 
told,  only  strikes  from  spring  cuttings.  It  is  a 
Campanula  which  in  some  of  its  floral  arrangements 
has  so  widely  strayed  from  family  costume  and  fea- 
ture as  to  have  puzzled  the  botanists  and  led  thera  to 


assign  it  a  place  in  other  families  where  it  has  no 
right  to  be.  Pratia  ilicifolia,  a  New  Zealand 
Lobelia,  has  the  foliage  of  Campanula  hederacea 
and  the  white  flowers  of  a  Lobelia.  Of  the  Cam- 
panulas, C.  Hendersoni,  C.  turbinata,  and  C.  pel- 
viformis,  have  all  been  proved  here  to  be  forms 
of  C.  carpatica,  as  their  seeds  have  produced  C. 
carpatica.  Rubus  arclicus,  a  dwarf  species  with 
delicate  pink  flowers,  though  of  Arctic  origin,  proves 
tender  in  Cheshire,  probably  from  not  knowing  how 
to  keep  quiet  in  our  capricious  autumns  and  springs. 
Dianthus  petraeus,  in  its  double-flowered  form,  seemed 
as  if  it  might  have  been  the  origin  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  fragrant  double  white  Pink  so  much 
cultivated  about  London,  and  so  delightful  a  har- 
binger of  summer.  Sedum  pulchellurn,  a  species 
figured  in  these  columns,  and  a  common  North 
American  plant,  is  so  very  beautiful  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  it  is  not  more  frequently  seen  in 
gardens.  As  it  is,  we  meet  with  it  almost  exclusively 
in  the  gardens  of  connoisseurs  and  specialists,  but 
the  plant  is  not  so  rare  or  so  difficult  to  cultivate 
{quite  the  contrary)  as  to  warrant  such  exclusiveness. 
Gentiana  verna  thrives  here  so  luxuriantly  that  on 
one  small  patch  not  much  bigger  than  one's  hand  100 
flowers  were  to  be  seen  open  at  one  time.  Arnebia 
echioides  was  flowering  freely,  as  we  were  told  it  had 
been  all  the  summer,  some  of  the  flowers  spotted, 
others  spotless  as  is  the  wont  of  this  species.  Saxifrages, 
Sedums,  Sempervivums,  Primulas,  Androsaces,  are  of 
course  well  represented,  but  these  and  hundreds  of 
other  *'  alpines  "  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader. 

A  word  or  two  in  conclusion  as  to  the  British  wild 
plants  here  cultivated.  Anagallis  tenella,  Campanula 
hederacea,  and  Lysimachianummularia,  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  found  here.  Foxgloves  and 
Lythrum  salicaria  are  also  not  unexpected  inhabitants, 
but  in  addition  to  these  more  common  plants  Mr. 
Dod  has  succeeded  in  collecting  from  their  native 
haunts  same  of  the  rarer  British  species,  which  hold 
their  own  well  in  point  of  beauty  with  any  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Among  these  are  Erica  vagans, 
the  Cornish  Heath ;  Sibthorpia  europaea,  and  its 
variegated  variety,  a  Cornish  plant  of  exquisite  habit. 
Contrasting  strongly  with  these  in  size  and  habit  were 
the  tall  stems  and  yellow  flower-heads  of  Senecio 
saracenicus,  a  Cheshire  plant  ;  the  various  species 
of  Verbascum,  a  remarkably  fine  variety  of  Sedum 
Telephium,  with  large  flower-clusters  of  deep  purple- 
red  flowers,  gathered  in  Wales  ;  Inula  crilhmoides, 
a  very  rare  British  plant,  found  in  localities  where  it 
gets  salt  in  the  soil  and  salt  in  the  atmosphere  ; 
Hypochceris  maculata,  a  plant  found  on  the  Orme's 
Head,  but  only  known  to  us  previously  in  a  herbarium 
or  specimen  state,  which  gives  no  notion  of  its  really 
handsome  appearance. 

The  space  at  Mr.  Dod's  command  is  so  large,  and 
the  richness  of  his  collection  so  great,  that  he  can 
well  afford  to  try  the  same  plant  in  all  sorts  of 
different  situations,  with  a  view  to  determine  which  is 
best.  His  collection,  moreover,  is  so  thoroughly 
representative,  and  the  care  taken  in  securing  correct 
nomenclature  so  great,  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  a 
more  useful  and  instructive  task  as  a  guide  for  other 
cultivators  than  the  formation  of  a  monthly,  or  in  the 
height  of  the  season  of  a  fortnightly,  list  of  the  plants 
as  they  come  into  bloom,  with  occasional  notes  on 
their  cultivation,  structure,  and  relative  value  as  plants 
for  different  purposes  and  positions. 


Autumn  Flowering  Plants. — Wallflowers  are 
now  appearing  in  the  markets  in  something  like 
plenty  :  for  they  are  blooming  very  freely,  in- 
deed a  wet  summer  like  that  we  have  just  passed 
through  is  favourable  to  early  and  vigorous  growth, 
and  this  followed  by  dry  autumnal  weather  induced  the 
Wallflowers  to  bloom  freely  in  September.  Something 
is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  growers  select  every  year 
for  their  own  seeding  the  earliest  flowering  varieties, 
provided  that  precocity  is  associated  with  a  good 
dwarf  bushy  and  compact  habit  of  growth.  So  long 
as  the  weather  is  open  and  mild,  so  long  may  we  look 
for  a  supply  of  Wallflowers.  Auriculas  grown  in  pots 
are  throwing  up  autumn  trusses  with  great  freedom. 
The  plants  where  well  looked  after  have  made  a 
vigorous  and  prolonged  growth,  and  when  this  occurs 
autumn  trusses  are  formed.  It  is  best  to  pinch  the 
flower-stems  out,  and  keep  the  plants  a  little  dry,  so 
as  to  induce  a  period  of  rest.  Many  autumn  flowers, 
such  as  Cyclamen  hederxfolium,  the  Colchicums, 
autumn-flowering  Crocuses,  &c,  have  bloomed  very 
early  this  season,  and  generally  with  great  freedom. 
Hardy  Primulas  of  all  kinds  are  remarkably  active; 
a  plantation  of  common  Primroses  in  a  cool  and  shady 
spot  is  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  the  hybrid  coloured 
Primroses  are  not  less  active.  To  the  gardener  and 
farmer  alike  a  dry  autumn  is  an  inestimable  gift  of 
Nature,  and  if  flowers  come  out  of  season  it  is  because 
plants  are  in  a  high  state  of  vigour,  and  the  spring 
blooming  is  not  thereby  materially  decreased. 
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CATTLEYA  (LABIATA)  ROEZLII,   RcM.  /.,  1874. 

Tins  turns  out  to  be  merely  a  catalogue  name, 
and  I  have  earned  many  reproaches  on  account  of  it 
from  excellent  orchidist  acquaintances  in  England 
who  were  a  little  interested  in  the  trade.  I  spoke 
about  Cattleya  Mossix  without  having  Sir  William 
Hooker's  table,  Sot,  Mag,  3669,  in  my  memory.  The 
feeling  against  Hon  Benito  was,  however,  quite 
pardonable  — even  justified.  Panno  KoezI  had  most 
accidentally  only  introduced,  if  I  remember  right,  6000 
plants  at  once,  and  those  who  had  paid  first  good  prices 
felt  a  well  excusable  regret.  Where  are  they  ?  Vadiic 
ad  inferos.  In  those  days  Cattleyas  were  repotted  as 
often  as  Coleuses,  and  they  died,  though  not  as  quickly 
as  Coleuses.  I  have,  however,  a  letter  from  Mr.  J, 
Mills,  Lord  Rendlesham's  gardener,  who  sent  me  in 
the  autumn  of  1S75  the  first  flower  expanded  in 
Europe,  far  superior  to  my  typical  wild  (lower  sent 
by  M.  RoezI,  and  now  by  Mr.  Sander. 

The  plant  has  more  slender  bulbs,  and  there  appear 
to  be  usually  two  nearly  equal  joints,  whereas  in  Catt- 
leya Mossice  I  think  them  very  unequal.  The  flower 
itself  would  appear  to  resemble  most  nearly  that  of 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii.  It  has  two  bright  yellow  eyes 
behind  the  anterior  blade  of  fine  purple.  The  superior 
part  between  the  side-lacinix  appears  to  be  quite  or 
nearly  free  from  brown.  It  has  usually  three  flowers, 
now  two. 

I  hope  the  plant  will  now-a-days  be  kept,  and 
enjoy  a  good  reputation.  We  know  now,  after  the 
loss  of  perhaps  So, 000  Cattleyas  in  England,  that  they 
must  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  only  with  the 
greatest  caution  can  a  change  of  what  little  soil  may  be 
afforded  be  permitted.  A  question,  not  solved, 
I  believe,  is  the  light  question.  We  may  hear  about 
it  from  Mons.  Massange  de  Louvrex,  of  Chateau  de 
Baillonville,  who  is  growing  Cattleyas,  surpassed  by 
nobody,  though  the  Veitchian  Cattleyas  enjoy  de- 
cidedly an  extraordinary  and  much  deserved  fame. 
H.  G.  Rehb,  f. 

PLEUROTHALLIS   SPECTRILINGUIS,  »0V.  Sp.* 

This  is  allied  to  the  species  that  bears  the  name  of 
that  distinguished  orchidist,  Mr.  John  Barber,  of  Old 
Hall,  Spondon,  but  is  smaller  and  has  another  kind 
of  inflorescence.  The  spatulate  leaves  reach  scarcely 
an  inch  in  length  and  are  rather  narrow.  The  thin 
peduncle  bears  nearly  a  dozen  of  flowers  at  its  top, 
which  might  be  called  corymbose,  the  pedicels  being 
long  and  unequal.  The  hyaline,  triangular,  aristate 
sepals  have  some  fine  purple-mauve  blotches.  Petals 
much  smaller,  hyaline,  with  brown  margin,  triangu- 
lar, cuspidate,  i-nerved.  Lip  dark  olive-greenish- 
brown,  with  basilar  retrorse  horns  and  a  fimbriate 
anterior  elliptical  blade.  I  had  this  fine  gem  from 
Mr.  James  O'Brien,  West  Street,  Harrow-on-the- 
Hill.  H.  G.  RcJib.f, 


LIFTING  AND  STORING  OF 
POTATOS. 

{Concluded  from  p.  430.) 
Protective  Storing. — To  prevent  the  disease 
making  progress  during  the  storing,  you  must  proceed 
as  follows.  First  apply  a  layer  of  dry  sand,  then 
place  upon  this  sand  a  single  layer  of  Potatos,  put 
sand  over  them  just  sufficient  to  cover  them ; 
proceed  in  this  way  alternately  with  a  layer  of 
sand  and  a  layer  of  Potatos,  and  finally  cover 
the  heap  in  such  a  way  that  the  rain-water  cannot  run 
through  it.  I  dare  not  positively  say  that  by  this 
proceeding  not  a  single  tuber  will  take  the  disease 
from  the  few  originally  diseased  tubers  that  may  be 
found  in  the  lot  at  the  time  of  storing  ;  but  I  assert 
that  the  progress  of  the  disease  when  the  Potatos  are 
stored  in  this  way  will  be  next  to  nothing.  Experi- 
ments which,  however,  are  not  quite  finished,  strongly 
corroborate  this  view,  and,  besides,  it  is  evident  from 

•  PleurothaUis  sfcctn'/irtgitis,  nov.  sp.—  (Apodse  csespitosje). 
Folio  jpnulato  parvulo  ;  inflorescentla  tenui  corymbosa  scopi- 
formi ;  sepatis  oblmgis  caudalis  dorso  carinatis  ;  tepalis  lanceis 
cenatis  triplo  miooribus  ;  labelli  trifidi  laciniis  lateralibus 
triangulis  curvaiis  relrorsis  antice  incurabentibus,  lacioia 
antica  elliptica  lacerofimbnata ;  columna  arcuata  gracili  superne 
dilatata.  H.  G.  RcJib.f. 


the  fact  that  even  if  sonic  of  the  diseased  tubers  pro- 
duce spores,  these  spores  cannot  possibly  penetrate 
even  the  slightest  layer  of  dry  sand,  because  they 
require  water  for  carrying  them,  and  it  is  known  that 
the  spores  are  the  only  means  of  propagating  the 
disease  in  stored  Potatos.  I  must  add  that  dry  earth 
may  be  used  instead  of  dry  sand  ;  but  of  course  the 
latter  gives  more  work  when  the  Potatos  are  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  pit  or  store-room.  The  same  sand 
may  be  used  year  after  year  without  the  slightest  risk. 
Dry  sand  is  best,  but  even  if  it  is  a  little  wet  it  may 
do  very  well  notwithstanding. 

There  is  still  one  point  left  of  no  small  consequence, 
on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
Store  your  Potatos  in  the  way  described  as  you  dig 
them.  Never  let  them  remain  in  heaps  longer  than 
a  few  hours.  Many  people  think  they  ought  to  dry 
their  Potatos  before  storing  them  ;  this  is  not  at  all 
necessary  when  the  Potatos  are  put  in  dry  sand.  The 
sand  itself  will  dry  them  sufficiently  to  prevent  wet 
rot — a  phenomenon  quite  different  from,  and  known 
long  before  the  Potato  disease  was  ever  heard  of — 
and  such  a  drying  is  all  that  is  required.  When 
Potatos  are  stored  without  sand  or  the  like  material, 
the  drying  is  in  itself  a  very  reasonable  thing,  for  it 
not  only  protects  the  Fotatos  against  wet  rot,  but  it 
also  renders  them  very  much  less  susceptible  to  dis- 
ease. But,  unhappily,  the  operation  of  drying  the 
Potatos  in  the  open  air  is  in  its  beginning  not  without 
danger.  If  the  weather  is  rather  warm,  and  especi- 
ally if  the  bruised  Totatos  have  not  been  well  cleared 
out  of  the  lot,  the  disease  may  take  a  new  start  and 
do  much  harm  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  although 
it  takes  a  little  longer  time  before  the  damage  becomes 
visible  to  its  full  extent.  In  cold  weather  perhaps  no 
new  outbreak  of  the  disease  will  take  place,  but  why 
run  a  great  risk  when  it  may  be  very  easily  avoided? 

The  grower  may  answer  that  the  great  drawback 
with  this  operation  is  the  work  and  expense  it  entails. 
Certainly  the  weight  of  this  objection  cannot  be 
denied,  but  my  object  is  only  to  point  out  a  means  by 
which  he  will  be  on  the  safe  side,  while  at  the  same 
time  this  proceeding,  although  it  costs  something,  is 
not  impracticable.  In  the  meantime,  if  he  has  post- 
poned the  lifting  till  the  temperature  has  abated  to 
45°  or  5°°  Fahr.,  the  disease  is  many  times  less 
dangerous  than  is  the  case  with  a  temperature  of  6o° 
to  650,  and  perhaps  then  he  may  run  the  risk  of 
storing  in  the  ordinary  way  to  evade  expense,  I  hope 
another  day  to  be  able  to  speak  more  positively  on 
this  point.  For  the  present  I  think  I  ought  to  recom- 
mend the  storing  with  sand,  as  with  this  proceeding 
every  danger  will  be  excluded,  and  the  former  will  be 
independent  of  temperature  if  the  lifting  and  storing 
be  done  in  the  way  described. 

I  propose  to  call  the  storing  with  dry  sand  "  pro- 
tective storing."  By  way  of  analogy,  late  lifting,  with 
the  precautions  described,  might  be  called  "  protec- 
tive lifting."     To  sum  up  : — 

1.  Protective  moulding  (described  in  my  pamphlet) 
will,  if  well  executed,  secure  the  Potato  crop  to  such 
a  degree  that,  as  a  rule,  you  will  only  find  a  mere 
trace  of  disease  at  the  time  of  lifting. 

2.  Protective  lifting  will  fully  save  the  crop  from  a 
very  fatal  attack  often  experienced  at  the  very  moment 
of  taking  the  tubers  out  of  the  ground. 

3.  Protective  storing  will  secure  the  Potatos  against 
an  outbreak  and  development  of  the  disease  during 
the  keeping. 

As  long  as  the  farmer  keeps  to  the  old  system  of 
cultivating  and  dealing  with  the  Potatos  the  disease 
will  be  his  master,  but  by  adopting  the  protective 
system,  and  taking  care  that  it  is  well  executed  in  all 
its  points,  he  will  be  the  master  of  the  disease.  This 
is  the  great  difference.  J,  L.  Jensen,  Rue  Perroneti 
NeuiUy,  Paris, 


The  Manufacture  of  Wood  Pulp  in  Servia. 
— The  manufacture  of  paper-pulp  from  wood  seems 
to  be  increasing  in  some  directions,  while  in  others 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  From  Belgrade,  in  Servia, 
we  learn  that  the  manufacture  of  wood  paper 
is  very  largely  increasing.  A  large  quantity  of  paper 
is  consumed  in  Servia,  and  it  is  all  imported,  though 
the  raw  material  necessary  for  paper-making,  and 
abundant  water  and  water-power,  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  Servian  valley.  Lime,  Aspen,  and  Fir 
trees  are  most  suitable  for  this  manufacture,  and  they 
can  be  obtained  in  Servia  at  an  almost  nominal  price. 
Besides  paper  for  home  consumption,  it  is  proposed 
to  manufacture  pulp  for  exportation  to  England. 


THE       UPTON      NURSERIES, 
CHESTER. 

A  short  walk  from  the  centre  of  Chester,  past  the 
"  rows  " — those  unique  products  of  a  bygone  style  of 
architecture,  past  the  Town  Hall,  so  strongly 
reminding  one  of  Belgium  j  past  the  dull  red  cathe- 
dral and  along  the  Northgate  Street,  and  we  arrive  at 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Francis  &  Arthur  Dickson. 
The  site  of  the  nursery  is  flat,  it  has  none  of  the 
undulations  which  give  so  pictural  an  appearance  to 
some  nurseries,  few  or  none  of  those  fine  specimen 
trees  which  constitute  so  great  an  attraction  in  some 
establishments.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  go- 
ahead  business  like  appearance  about  the  nursery, 
dependent  on  system,  method,  and  order,  which 
strike  the  visitor  at  a  first  glance,  quite  as  much  as 
the  extent  of  the  place  and  the  multitude  of  plants  it 
contains.  Unlike  the  great  London  nurseries,  there 
is  here  no  special  show-house,  but  there  is  a  small 
town  of  useful  pits  and  low  span-roofed  plant-houses 
filled  with  the  varied  stock  which  must  be  kept  in  a 
first-class  general  nursery.  Stove  plants,  greenhouse 
plants,  hard-wooded  stuff,  soft-wooded  stuff,  New 
Holland  plants,  pot  Vines,  Figs,  Tea  Roses, 
Begonias,  market  plants,  decorative  plants,  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  a  dozen  other  types  are  represented  here  in 
unusually  large  quantities,  and  in  excellent  condition. 
Beyond  this,  as  we  do  not  profess  to  write  a  trade 
list,  there  is  nothing  special  to  record  concerning 
them. 

Messrs.  Dickson  are  great  advocates  for  the  harden- 
ing off  process  being,  where  practicable,  carried  on 
out-of-doors.  Azalea  mollis  allowed  is  to  make  its 
growth  under  glass,  and  is  then  transferred  to 
the  open  air  to  ripen  the  wood.  Even  such  a 
plant  as  Pleroma  macranthum  is  found  to  flower 
much  better  if  it  be  kept  out-of-doors  for  a 
time.  Over-coddling  is  not  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
many  Ferns  usually  grown  in  the  stove  do  here 
not  only  as  well,  but  better,  in  a  cooler  temperature. 
Adiantum  Williamsi  is  in  this  case  doing  better  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature  than  in  the  stove.  Princess 
Louise  Petunia,  a  double  white  variety,  is  largely 
grown,  and  is  in  truth  very  effective.  Tropseolum 
Crimson  Gem,  planted  in  March  last,  and  allowed  to 
run  along  the  rafters  of  a  span-roofed  house,  bids 
fair  to  supply  its  brilliant  flowers  all  through  the 
winter. 

Passing  out  of  the  maze  of  plant-houses,  noting  by 
the  way  a  frame  of  show  Auriculas  now  resting  from 
their  labours,  we  are  shown  long  beds  full  of  one-year- 
old  cuttings  of  Silver  Queen  and  Golden  Queen  Hol- 
lies respectively.  The  beds  are  sheltered  by  adjacent 
pits,  and  the  plants  we  noted  have  occasional  protec- 
tion by  means  of  hand-glasses.  In  any  case  there 
was  scarcely  a  failure  to  be  seen,  and  the  row  after 
row  of  tiny  piebald  Hollies  constituted  a  pretty  and 
novel  sight. 

Among  the  hardy  Heaths  and  plants  of  that  cha- 
racter which,  together  with  Rhododendrons,  are 
grown  here  very  largely,  we  noted  a  Pernettya,  under 
the  name  of  P.  floribunda,  which  is,  we  presume,  a 
garden  name.  In  any  case,  it  is  neater  in  foliage  than 
P.  mucronata,  much  more  free  flowering,  later,  and 
its  berries,  of  a  lovely  rose-pink  colour,  are  not  only 
more  numerous,  but  larger  than  those  of  P.  mucro- 
nata. Tropasolum  speciosum,  which  people  find  so 
difficult  to  grow  in  the  South,  grows  freely  enough 
here,  as  we  noticed  also  in  other  places  about 
Chester,  and,  under  widely  different  conditions,  in 
Wales. 

Of  Hollies  and  hardy  Conifers  the  stock  is  unusu- 
ally varied  and  excellent.  There  are  not,  indeed, 
many  "  specimen  trees,"  but  the  number  and  variety 
of  small  symmetrical  well-grown  plants  are  alike 
remarkable,  and  the  numerous  and  well  filled  succes- 
sion seed-beds  give  assurance  that  there  will  be  no 
lack  in  the  future  either  of  purely  ornamental  species 
or  of  kinds  like  the  Ccrsican,  the  black  Austrian,  the 
Scotch  or  the  Larch,  which,  like  various  deciduous 
forest  trees,  are  principally  grown  for  utilitarian  pur- 
poses. The  endless  varieties  of  Lawson's  Cypress, 
the  countless  Thuias,  the  Junipers,  as  beautiful  as 
numerous  ;  the  Retinosporas.  with  their  wonderfully 
diverse  foliage  and  their  range  of  colour,  are  all  strik- 
ing here,  not  only  for  their  symmetry  and  varied  hue 
but  from  their  great  numbers.  The  Japanese  Conifers 
generally  assert  their  hardiness  here  as  elsewhere,  but 
we  noticed  (or  thought  we  did),  as  indicative  of  the 
climate,  an  absence  of  some  of  the  more  tender  Pines 
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and  Silver  Firs.  Among  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  plants  grown  here,  however,  it  well  might  be  that 
in  a  very  hurried  visit  a  great  many  things  must  have 
been  overlooked,  and  our  speculations  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  vegetation  to  climate  rendered  correspondingly 
inaccurate. 

Fruit  trees  are  very  largely  grown,  and  the  growth 
of  the  Apples  this  season  appeared  unusually  fine, 
though  we  were  assured  a  hard  fight  had  been  main- 
tained with  blight  early  in  the  season.  There  was, 
no  doubt  now,  however,  with  whom  the  victory  lay. 
Unflagging  attention,  aided  by  soft-soap  and  quassia- 
chips,  had  routed  the  enemy,  and  left  such  growth  as 
the  fruit-grower  likes  to  see. 

Roses,  too,  occupy  a  very  large  area.  The  season 
of  flowers  was  well-nigh  over,  but  budding  and  cut- 
ling-making  were  still  in  full  swing.  The  La  Grif- 
feraie  stock  is  much  used  for  Teas  and  Noisettes,  but 
in  some  cases  the  growth  made  on  it  is  too  coarse  to 
be  desirable.  The  seedling  Brier  is  largely  made  use 
of,  and  Brier  cuttings  also.  A  shoot  4—5  inches 
long  is  used,  the  eyes  all  removed  except  one  near 
the  top  (see  fig.  67,  p.  407).  The  cuttings  strike 
freely,  and  are  then  worked.  It  is  claimed  as  an 
advantage  of  this  method  that  the  operation  of  bud- 
ding is  more  readily  effected  than  in  the  case  of 
the  seedling  Brier,  the  roots  are  nearer  the  sur- 
face, and  more  under  control,  and  the  liability  to 
produce  suckers  less. 


EGYPTIAN  VEGETATION. 

(Concluded  from  /.  425.) 

Cultivation. 

As  already  mentioned,  cultivation  in  the  Delta 
includes  nearly  all  the  herbaceous  vegetation  and 
practically  all  the  arboreous.  The  Date  Palm,  Phoenix 
daclylifera,  is  the  tree  of  the  Delta,  occurring  in 
groves  and  groups  all  over  the  country.  In  the  north 
it  grows  to  a  height  of  between  30  and  40  feet,  whilst 
in  the  centre  and  south  it  attains  between  60  and  70 
feet.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Date,  differing 
in  the  s  ze,  shape,  colour,  and  flavour  of  the  fruit. 
The  Doum  Palm  (Hyphxne  thebaica),  the  common 
branching  Talm  of  Upper  Egypt,  does  not  reach  the 
Delta.  Next  in  order  of  frequency  is  the  Sycamore 
of  Scripture  (Ficus  sycomorus),  which  bears  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  Fig,  much  relished  by  the  natives.  The 
White  Mulberry  (Moms  alba)  is  another  fruit  tree 
planted  in  some  quantity  near  Cairo  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Delta.  Acacia  nilotica  is  the  commonest 
species  of  the  genus,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
arboreous  vegetation  of  Upper  Egypt,  being  planted 
throughout  the  country  on  account  of  the  value  of  its 
timber,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  only  arboreous  one 
in  the  Delta.  Only  in  and  around  the  large  towns 
and  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy  is  there  any  variety 
of  trees. 

Among  the  commoner  trees  planted  in  the  streets 
and  squares  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  Albizzia 
Lebbek,  Acacia  Farnesiana,  Parkinsonia  aculeata, 
Ficus  sycomorus,  and  various  species  of  Tamarisk. 
The  Grape,  the  Fig,  the  Indian  Fig  (Opuntia  ficus- 
indica),  the  Banana,  Apricot,  Peach,  and  many  other 
fruits,  are  also  cultivated  near  some  of  the  towns,  and 
most  of  them  produce  good  fruit.  So  much  has  been 
written  respecting  the  fertility  of  the  Delta,  that  it 
may  suffice  to  enumerate  some  of  the  chief  crops. 
These  are  Wheat,  Clover,  Trifolium  alexandrinum, 
Cotton,  Broad  Bean,  one  of  the  most  essential  articles 
of  food  of  both  man  and  beast  ;  Sugar-cane,  Rice, 
Maize,  Flax,  Tobacco,  Indigo,  Hemp,  Chama 
(Abelmoschus  esculentus).  Colocasia,  Onions,  To- 
matos,  Cucumbers,  and  Gourds  of  various  kinds. 

Cultivation  in  the  Desert, 
Beyond  the  very  extensive  planting  of  Tamarisk 
on  the  banks  of  the  Canal  we  are  not  aware  what,  if 
anything,   has  been  done  to  bind  the  sands  of  the 
embankment. 

The  country  forming  a  square,  with  Cairo,  Zagazig, 
Ismailia,  and  Suez  occupying  the  four  corners,  was  a 
treeless,  almost  naked  desert  J  but  already  much  has 
been  done  towards  reclaiming  it.  In  the  first  place 
the  Sweet-water  Canal,  of  which  we  have  lately  heard 
so  much,  supplies  the  most  necessary  element.  This 
canal  runs  from  the  eastern,  or  Damietta  arm  of  the 
Nile,  to  Ismailia,  and  thence  southward  to  Suez.  It 
was  begun  in  1S61,  and  catried  as  far  as  Lake  Timsah 
in  1862,  and  completed  all  the  way  to  Suez  in 
January,  1S64,  in  time  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to 


the  vast  numbers  of  labourers  employed  in  making  the 
Maritime  Canal. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this 
hasty  sketch  with  some  extracts  from  an  article  on 
"  Gardening  at  Ismailia,"  by  Mr.  Tierre,  manager  of 
the  waterworks  there.  This  gentleman  had  lived 
some  twenty  years  in  Egypt,  and,  being  fond  of  gar- 
dening, spent  his  leisure  in  gratifying  his  taste.  The 
subsoil  is  sand,  mixed  with  a  little  clay,  and  upon 
this  is  a  bed  of  sand  of  varying  thickness  brought 
by  the  north  winds  from  the  desert.  In  the  garden 
this  bed  of  sand  was  about  12  feet  thick  in  the  highest 
part,  and  about  2  feet  6  inches  in  the  lowest.  Due  pro- 
vision for  irrigation  having  been  made  some  Acacias 
and  other  trees  were  planted,  and  the  Acacias  succeeded 
so  well  that  in  two  years  after  planting  their  trunks 
were  18  to  20  inches  in  girth.  But  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses were  with  vegetables  and  fruits.  Asparagus 
produces  excellent  crops  twice  a  year,  affording  a  most 
welcome  vegetable  delicacy  that  could  not  previously 
be  purchased.  Strawberries  of  the  alpine  varieties  yield 
a  deliriously-flavoured,  though  small  fruit  in  great 
abundance  during  two  months  of  spring.  Orange, 
Peach,  Pomegranate,  Fig,  and  many  other  fruit  trees 
flourish  and  bear  good  fruit ;  but  Apple  and  Pear 
trees,  although  they  grow,  do  not  bear  fruit.  Peach 
trees  exhibit  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  luxuriance, 
and  are  very  prolific  when  quite  young.  Seeds 
planted,  it  is  stated,  at  the  time  of  gathering  the  ripe 
fruit,  grow  into  trees,  bearing  abundance  of  fruit,  two 
years  after.  The  Grape  Vine,  too,  succeeds  remark- 
ably well,  and  as  early  as  1870  Mr.  Pierre  had  quite 
a  nice  vineyard.  He  made  his  first  wine  in  1867. 
One  Vine  that  had  been  planted  four  years  pro- 
duced 14S  bunches,  some  of  which  weighed  from  1  to 
2\  lb.,  and  the  largest  weighed  between  5  and 
6  lb.  With  regard  to  pruning,  our  author  states 
that  the  system  of  cutting  back  hard,  practised  in 
France,  will  not  answer  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  better 
to  leave  long  shoots.  Sugar-cane  as  fine  as  that  seen 
in  Upper  Egypt  was  grown  in  pure  sand,  frequently 
watered.  Amongst  vegetables  that  grow  freely  and 
are  of  good  quality  are  Carrots,  Turnips,  Scarlet 
Runners,  Peas,  and  Salsify,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
Salad  ;  whilst  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Artichokes,  and 
some  others  only  languish,  or  are  very  poor  in  quality. 
The  common  Potato  is  replaced  by  the  Sweet  Potato, 
which  produces  excellent  crops  with  little  care  beyond 
liberal  watering.  Both  Lucern  and  the  native  Egyptian 
Clover  are  very  good  forage  plants.  The  former  will 
give  five  or  six  mowings  a  year,  but  the  latter  is  pre- 
ferable, because  it  will  stand  several  years,  whereas  the 
Clover  has  to  be  sown  afresh  every  year.  The  writer 
enumerates  many  other  ornamental  and  useful  plants 
that  were  flourishing,  and  that  as  long  ago  as  1S70— 
thus  he  had  Papaw,  Cocoa-nut,  Doum  Palm,  Bamboos, 
&c. — but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  more  recent 
report  of  the  progress  of  gardening  at  this  new  town 
in  the  desert.  F'rom  all  that  we  can  learn,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Canal  should  not  be  gradually  reclaimed 
and  covered  with  vegetation. 

For  more  detailed  information  on  some  of  the  points 
merely  touched  upon,  it  may  be  useful  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing references  to  previous  volumes  of  this  journal. 
Thus  on  the  Cotton  crop  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
n.s.,  ii.,  p.  654  ;  Egypt  as  a  fruit-producing  country, 
with  statistics  of  the  Date  Palms,  iv.,  p.  746  ;  on 
tropical  fruit  trees,  v.,  p.  730 ;  on  the  vegetable 
remains  in  the  ancient  monuments,  &c,  viii.,  p.  563  ; 
and  on  Egyptian  gardens,  xii.,  p.  32S.  Wt  B, 
HemsUy, 

ASTERS. 

Asters,  as  a  rule,  are  a  despised  class  of  plants, 
Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this,  the  most 
prominent  perhaps  being  their  want  of  any  decided 
colour  in  the  flower  and  the  grossness  of  their  herb- 
age. Nature  seems  to  have  denied  them  the  bright 
and  glaring  colours  generally  seen  in  plants  that 
bloom  in  the  sunny  months.  They  make  the  most 
display  at  a  season  when  insects  are  not  very  active, 
and  consequently  very  few  of  them  produce  perfect 
seeds.  If  we  are  to  believe  that  all  Asters  are 
descended  from  one  individual,  reproduction  by  seeds 
must  have  been  the  rule  in  the  far  back  history  of  the 
world,  not  the  exception,  as  at  present,  otherwise  the 
number  of  species  now  known  could  not  have  origi- 
nated. About  150  or  more  species  are  distributed 
over  the  cooler  parts  of  the  world,  occurring  most 
abundantly  in  America.  In  common  with  other 
plants  that  do  not  seed  freely,  they  possess  a  means 


of  reproduction  that  enables  them  to  combat  with 
other  vegetation,  and  to  survive  the  constant  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  all  organised  Nature  is  liable.  "While 
the  flowering  stem  shoots  upwards,  a  rhizome  or 
underground  stem  runs  along  beneath  the  surface,  and 
crops  up  somewhere  at  a  distance,  forming,  as  it  were, 
a  new  individual.  Here,  then,  is  another  reason  that 
serves  to  make  Asters  unpopular  in  the  well-kept 
garden,  because  by  their  rambling  propensities  they 
soon  exceed  the  limited  space  allotted  them,  over- 
crowding or  completely  smothering  their  neighbours, 
despite  the  gardener's  attention.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  all  the  worst  forms,  so  that  if  reproduc- 
tion by  seeds  is  denied  them  in  a  measure,  it 
is  amply  compensated  by  their  powers  of  under- 
ground extension.  Curiously  enough,  all  or  nearly 
all  the  good  ones,  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view, 
increase  very  slowly,  and  form  very  short  rhizomes,  or 
none  at  all.  Therefore,  if  a  judicious  Selection  were 
made,  and  planted  in  a  moderately  good  soil  in  a 
sheltered  position,  where  they  would  not  be  knocked 
about  by  the  autumnal  gales,  Asters  would  become 
far  more  popular  than  they  are.  The  great  redeeming 
feature  is,  that  the  greater  number  flower  at  a  season 
when  there  is  little  else  to  take  their  place.  They  are 
most  generally  known  as  Michaelmas  Daisies,  simply 
because  they  bloom  at  that  season.  If  a  few  selected 
sorts  were  planted  in  any  well-arranged  herbaceous 
border,  they  would  serve  to  keep  it  gay  while  the  dull 
season  is  approaching.  Moreover,  the  greater  number 
are  fit  occupants  for  the  shrubbery  or  wild  garden, 
where  they  could  ramble  at  will,  without  interfering 
with  their  gayer  and  more  favoured  neighbours.  The 
following  is  a  selection  of  twelve  good  sorts  —  the 
number  could  be  augmented,  but  for  any  small  collec- 
tion they  are  quite  sufficient  :— 

Aster  Amdtus,  a  native  of  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
South  Europe,  is  one  of  the  best.  Its  average  height 
is  2  feet  ;  and  the  flowers,  which,  under  good  cultiva- 
tion are  perhaps  the  largest  of  any,  are  of  a  deep 
purplish-blue,  and  the  rays  closely  and  evenly  set.  It 
makes  the  most  display  in  August  and  September. 
The  lower  leaves  are  spathulate  and  very  blunt,  the 
upper  oblong  lanceolate,  subacute  and  scabrous,  that 
is,  rough  to  the  feel.  The  stem  is  usually  much 
branched  at  the  top,  with  the  branches  corymbose,  or 
ending  on  the  same  level,  showing  off  the  flowers  to 
advantage.  For  the  history  of  this  plant  see  ante, 
P-  437. 

A.  iirvis  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  grows 
from  2  to  3  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  as  the 
name  implies,  and  shining,  the  lower  somewhat 
serrated,  and  the  upper  entire.  The  stem  in  the  type 
is  closely  branched  at  the  top,  bearing  the  flowers  in  a 
close  panicle  when  in  full  bloom.  They  are  medium 
sized,  but  of  a  lively  blue  colour.  This  species  is 
about  a  month  later  in  commencing  to  bloom  than  the 
last.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  grown  in 
gardens  under  different  specific  names,  taller  and 
looser  in  habit,  yet  possessing  some  value. 

A.  hzvigatus  var,  minimus  is  a  neat  little  plant, 
with  rosy-purple  flowers,  sometimes  seen  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  A.  Novas-Belgii  minimus.  It 
blooms  about  the  same  time  as  the  last,  and  has  much 
the  same  habit,  but  is  only  about  half  the  height. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  smooth,  and  somewhat 
serrated. 

A.  grandijlorus  grows,  on  an  average,  about  2  feet 
high.  This  is  a  North  American  species,  and  has 
linear,  rigid,  and  acute  leaves,  reflexed  on  the 
numerous  branches  towards  the  top  of  the  stem. 
Each  branchlet  ends  in  a  large  purple  flower-head, 
surrounded  by  a  loose  spreading  involucre.  The 
florets  of  the  ray  are  not  very  regularly  disposed,  so 
that,  all  things  considered,  it  is  not  one  of  the  best, 
despite  its  size. 

A.  Ctertisit,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  grows 
about  3i  feet  high.  The  inflorescence  is  a  lengthened 
and  much  branched  panicle,  while  the  flowers  (above 
the  medium  size)  are  of  a  pleasing  purplish-blue 
colour.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  oblong  lanceolate, 
with  a  few  distant  serratures  on  the  lower  ones.  It  is 
one  of  the  more  recent  introductions,  but  becoming 
pretty  well  distributed  in  gardens. 

A,  tordifoliuSy  also  from  the  United  States,  grows 
about  3  feet  high,  and  has  a  much  branched  elongated 
panicle.  The  individual  flowers  arc  small,  but  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion.  They  are  very  pale  blue 
with  a  purple  centre,  and  best  seen  in  a  mass.  The 
leaves  are  cordate,  serrate,  stalked,  and  hairy,  rather 
an  uncommon  type  amongst  Asters. 

A%  hhortii  is  a  more  recent  introduction  than  the 
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last,  similar  in  appearance  to  that  but  more  rigid,  and 
producing  larger  flowers  of  a  deeper  blue.  It  comes 
from  the  same  country,  however,  and  grows  about  the 
same  height.  The  leaves  are  stalked,  cordate-oblong, 
and  pubescent  on  both  sides,  the  radical  ones  distantly 
serrated,  and  the  upper  entire,  or  nearly  so. 

A.  fnnctatus  is  a  native  of  South  Europe.  This  is 
the  Aster  acris  of  Linnaeus  and,  as  well  as  the  two 
following  species,  belongs  to  the  subgenus  Galatella 
of  some  authors.  They  are  characterised  chiefly 
by  the  disc-florets  being  twice  as  long  as  the  floral 
involucre,  and  the  densely  branched  inflorescence 
arranged  in  a  corymbose  manner.  This  species  is 
generally  seen  about  12  or  15  inches  high.  The 
flowers  are  comparatively  large,  and  of  a  purplish- 
blue  colour.  The  leaves  are  linear  lanceolate,  three- 
nerved,  and  marked  with  minute  dots — whence  the 
specific  name, 

A.  dracunctdoides  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  grows 
about  iS  inches  or  2  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  entire, 
downy  on  both  sides,  linear  acute,  and  the  flowers 
produced  abundantly  on  the  top  of  straight  stems. 
The  ray-florets  are  few  in  number  to  a  head,  but  are 
long,  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and,  seen  in  the  mass, 
are  rather  attractive. 

A.  ftarmicoides,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  recent  introduction,  is  perhaps  the  neatest  and 
best  white  grown  ;  seldom  exceeding  15  inches  in 
height.  The  flowering  season  extends  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  summer,  and  autumn,  by  its  habit 
of  sending  up  successional  shoots,  owing  perhaps  to 
its  position  sometimes.  Like  the  two  former,  the 
leaves  are  narrow,  but  less  stiff,  ther  adical  ones 
especially  resembling  a  tuft  of  grass. 

A.  Chapmani,  also  from  the  United  States,  grows 
about  4  feet  high,  has  large  bright  blue  flowers,  and 
the  branches  have  a  twiggy  appearance.  It  is  by 
some  authors  considered  a  variety  of  A.  turbinellus, 
which  may  be  the  case,  but  certainly  it  has  a  very 
different  appearance,  owing  to  the  lower  leaves  being 
two  or  three  times  broader  than  in  that  species, 
giving  the  plant  a  totally  different  appearance  from 
the  true  A.  turbinellus,  which  at  a  little  distance 
appears  like  a  loose  bundle  of  naked  twigs. 

A,  Novtc-An£li<v  is  from  the  same  country  as  the 
last.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  tall 
growing  ones,  and  has  been  long  known  in  girdens. 
It  grows  6  or  S  feet  high,  and  has  sported  into  several 
varieties,  such  as  A.  Novae-Angliae  rosea  and  A.  Novce- 
Angliae  pulchella.  The  type  has  a  purplish  red  flower, 
while  that  of  the  variety  "  pulchella  "  is  of  a  deep 
blue.  The  latter  is  also  dwarfer,  better  habited,  and 
blooms  earlier.  The  individual  flower-heads  are 
large,  and  commence  opening  from  September 
onwards,  till  killed  down  by  frost.  The  leaves  are 
linear  lanceolate,  amplexicaul,  with  short  auricles, 
and  along  with  the  stem  are  hairy.  The  root-stock 
increases  very  slowly,  and  is  one  of  the  few  that  does 
not  form  a  green  rosette  of  leaves  above-ground  in 
the  autumn.   Observer, 


FLOWERS    IN    SEASON. 

Calceolarias. — These  are,  as  a  rule,  past  their 
best  after  August — sometimes,  indeed,  before,  in  light 
soils,  and  especially  if  the  season  should  turn  out  a 
dry  one  ;  but  the  past  season  has  been  neither  very 
wet  nor  very  dry,  and  the  result  is  that  Calceolarias 
are  blooming  later  than  usual  this  autumn.  Golden 
Gem  is  still  the  best  of  the  yellows,  and  the  least 
likely  to  go  off  during  hot  weather.  By-the-way,  how 
seldom  we  see  mixed  beds  of  Calceolarias  now-a-days, 
and  how  very  few  of  the  old  varieties  appear  to  be  in 
existence.  Mr.  Barron  has  one  or  two  mixed  beds 
at  Chiswick,  consisting  of  Golden  Gem  and  Sparkler, 
the  latter  a  very  old  sort  ;  they  are  planted  in  about 
equal  numbers,  and  are  still  as  showy  as  they  were 
weeks  ago.  What  has  become  of  that  very  dark 
dwarf  variety,  Ambassador,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  Scotland  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
ago  ?  We  believe  it  was  raised  and  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Edward  Sang  &  Sons,  of  Kirkcaldy. 

Crataegus  pyracantha. — The  extreme  beauty 
of  this  berry-bearing  and  truly  ornamental  plant  is 
rarely  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  common, 
forsooth,  and  every  cottager  in  the  country  may 
decorate  the  front  wall  of  his  house  with  it.  Only  a 
day  or  two  ago  we  saw  a  fine  specimen  on  a  wall  at 
Chiswick  covered  with  clusters  of  berries  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  shoots.  The  berries  are  of  a 
shining  coral  colour,     The  plant  is  trained  loosely  to 


the  wall,  and  there  are  numerous  green  shoots 
hanging  in  a  natural  fashion  from  the  main 
stems,  which  adds  much  to  its  appearance.  But 
the  pyracantha  is  more  than  a  wall  plant.  In 
the  Wilderness,  Battersea  Park,  it  is  very  effective 
as  a  bush  plant  in  the  centre  of  one  of  those 
little  valleys  where  the  free  style  of  garden- 
ing may  be  said  to  be  represented  and  flowers 
and  shrubs  are  pleasingly  intermixed.  Its  shoots 
covered  with  clusters  of  berries  almost  rest  upon  the 
earth,  and  viewed  from  the  walk  a  considerable  distance 
above  them  the  effect  seems  to  take  the  fancy  of  a 
good  many  now  that  flowers  in  exposed  situations  are 
past  their  best  for  the  season. 

Rudueckia  Newmanni. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  autumn-flowering  perennials.  We  lately  saw  a 
broad  band  of  it  quite  as  effective  as  the  first  and 
freshest  display  ol  Calceolarias  in  July.  A  straggling 
plant  put  here  and  there  in  a  border  may  take  the 
eye  for  the  moment,  but  a  mass  of  orange-yellow 
flowers  with  dark  centres,  looking  as  bright  as 
possible  after  a  week's  rain,  is  something  unusual  in 
the  last  days  of  September.  We  have  evidently  not 
yet  discovered  the  way  to  make  the  most  of  some  of 
our  best  autumn-flowering  plants.  A  mass  of  flowers 
always  makes  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind. 

Autumnal  Crocuses.— In  the  Crocus  bed  at 
Kew  several  species  are  now  blooming  profusely.  C. 
nudiflorus  is  not  uncommon,  but  its  large  bluish- 
purple  flowers  are  very  welcome  at  this  season.  C. 
speciosus  is  a  splendid  autumnal  species,  with 
large  handsome  purplish-blue  flowers,  beautifully 
reticulated  with  purple  internally.  If  planted  in 
sheltered  places  with  various  aspects  its  blooming 
period  can  be  lengthened  considerably.  This  can  very 
easily  be  done  on  rockwork,  where  that  planted  with 
a  southern  aspect  will  bloom  first  and  that  facing  the 
north  last.  C.  pulchellus  has  pale  lavender  coloured 
flowers  with  blue  lines  internally  and  a  yellow  throat. 
Its  blooming  period  is  rather  later  than  that  of  the 
last.  Both  are  very  handsome  and  not  half  so  common 
as  they  ought  to  be.  Although  leafless  during  their 
blooming  period,  if  planted  in  certain  positions  that 
deficiency  would  not  be  so  noticeable. 

Crocus  speciosus. — At  no  season  of  the  year  is 
the  Crocus  more  beautiful  than  in  autumn.  There 
are  no  other  flowers  of  the  same  type  or  character, 
and  none  more  showy.  We  know  of  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  a  large  tuft  of  this  pale  blue  Crocus 
peeping  up  from  bewteen  patches  of  green  Saxifrage, 
and  partly  shaded  by  a  broad  green  leaf  or  two  of  some 
taller  growing  plants. 

Lobelia  fulgens.— This  Mexican'species  is  now 
flowering  on  the  rockwork  at  Kew.  It  is  a  grand 
ornament  for  garden  decoration,  and  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  genus,  if  not  the  best.  The  flowers 
are  intense  scarlet,  with  broad  nearly  equal  segments 
to  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla.  The  stem  and  leaves 
are  conspicuously  covered  with  a  greyish  pubescence, 
distinguishing  it  at  once  from  L.  splendens  and  L. 
cardinalis,  other  two  species  having  scarlet  flowers 
with  which  it  is  often  confounded  in  gardens.  What 
adds  to  the  confusion  is  the  number  of  hybrids  in  cul- 
tivation. These  hybrids  give  variety  of  colour  cer- 
tainly, but  any  departure  from  the  glowing  scarlet  of 
this  species,  or  of  L.  splendens,  is  a  deterioration.  All 
three  are  easy  of  cultivation,  but  being  a  little  tender 
require  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  in  winter.  They 
amply  repay  this  trouble  on  the  cultivator's  part. 

Polygonum  yacciniifolium. — This  fine  old 
plant,  with  its  spikes  of  lively  pink  flowers,  is  now  in 
fine  condition  on  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew.  We 
sometimes  see  it  in  old  gardens  where  the  ruthless 
hand  of  summer  flower  gardening  spared  it  when  the 
bedding  craze  was  at  its  height.  It  is  something  in 
the  way  of  P.  Brunonis,  but  abundantly  distinct,  and 
has  that  refinement  about  it  the  latter  does  not  have. 
Planted  on  rockwork  with  a  good  exposure  it  is 
quite  at  home,  and  whether  in  flower  or  not  its 
slender  trailing  stems  are  seen  to  best  advantage  when 
hanging  over  a  rockery  ledge  or  large  stone. 

Lilium  auratum. — In  a  peat  bed  on  the  rock- 
work at  Kew,  dotted  amongst  a  collection  of  Hima- 
layan Rhododendrons,  are  some  fine  specimens  of  this 
noble  Japan  Lily.  They  are  very  dwarf,  ranging 
from  I  to  z\  feet  high.  Some  of  them  are  opening 
their  flowers,  having  petals  6  inches  long  by  2$  broad. 
They  are  well  sheltered,  with  an  eastern  aspect. 

Pyrethrum  uliginosum. — This  fine  herbaceous 
plant  is  just  now  a  mass  of  bloom  of  snowy  purity  in 


various  parts  of  the  grounds  at  Kew,  constituting  a 
great  source  of  attraction  to  visitors.  Frequent 
inquiries  are  made  lespecling  the  name  of  the  plant, 
and  whether  hardy  or  not,  the  great  mass  of  those 
interested  in  it  never  thinking  of  inspecting  the  named 
collection  in  the  herbaceous  ground.  As  a  fashion- 
able plant  it  is  one  of  the  first  water,  and  ought  to 
be  in  every  collection.  Growing  to  the  height  of 
3  or  4  feet,  it  is  admirablyadapted  for  planting  amongst 
shrubbery,  where  its  bold  masses  of  white  have  a  very 
telling  effect,  and  are  conspicuous  from  a  great 
distance.  It  also  makes  an  excellent  plant  for  cut 
flower  purposes,  affording  a  great  quantity  of  useful 
flowers.  Like  other  plants  of  a  similar  growth  it 
delights  in  a  tolerably  moist  rich  soil.  It  is  a  native 
of  Hungary,  and  was  introduced  to  this  country  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

Imtatiens  Sultani. — A  recent  number  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine  contains  a  fine  figure  of  this 
splendid  East  African  Balsam.  Showy  as  many  of 
the  species  of  Impatiens  are  none  can  surpass  I.  Sul- 
tani either  in  gorgeous  colouring  or  profuse  flowering. 
Plants  at  Kew  are  flourishing  under  widely  different 
conditions  ;  in  the  stove  it  is  of  course  quite  at  home, 
in  cooler  houses,  too,  it  does  well,  whilst,  strange  to 
say,  in  an  open  border  it  grows  and  flowers  well,  and 
does  not  exhibit  any  traces  of  resentment  at  treatment 
apparently  so  unnatural.  Probably  this  is  the  only 
tropical  African  plant  which  can  be  found  growing  in 
the  open  air  at  Kew.  The  petals  are  flat,  scarlet  in 
colour,  and  the  leaves  are  light  green.  The  plant 
is  of  good  habit  and  constitution,  and  strikes  readily 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  In  these  respects  it  is  much 
unlike  some  of  the  magnificent  Indian  species.  From 
the  Botanical  Magazine  we  learn  that  I.  Sultani  is 
"one  of  the  numerous  and  not  the  least  beautiful  of 
the  discoveries  of  Sir  J.  Kirk,  K.C.M.G.,  Political 
Resident  at  Zanzibar,  whose  scientific  labours,  first 
as  the  companion  of  Livingstone  on  his  second  expe- 
dition, and  since  in  his  official  capacity,  have  thrown 
more  light  on  the  flora  of  Eastern  Tropical  Africa 
than  that  of  all  other  explorers  put  together.  I  have 
named  it  in  honour  of  that  distinguished  potentate,  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  to  whose  enlightened  and  philan- 
thropic rule  Eastern  Africa  owes  so  much." 

Cotoneaster  buxifolia.— Amongst  the  most 
striking  of  autumnal  berry-bearing  ornamental  shrubs 
are  some  members  of  the  genus  Cotoneaster.  Not 
the  least  desirable  by  any  means  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  note.  There  are  two  or  more  forms  at  Kew 
which  exhibit  some  differences  which  are  marked 
enough  from  a  horticultural  standpoint.  In  the  one 
the  berries  are  almost  scarlet,  and  the  leaves  are 
white,  felted  beneath;  in  the  other  the  berries  are  a 
dull  red,  and  the  leaves  are  somewhat  larger,  and 
less,  white  and  felted  on  their  under-surface.  For 
covering  a  mound  or  for  forming  a  highly  ornamental 
clump  this  Himalayan  shrub  is  preferable  to  the 
better  known  and  more  common  C.  microphylla. 
At  different  elevations  on  the  Himalayas  the  same 
species  assumes  a  widely  different  habit  and  general 
aspect — so  much  so  that  we  believe  intermediates  can 
be  collected  from  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  of 
dense  rigid  growth,  to  stout  vigorous  bushes  or  even 
small  trees. 

Knitiiofia  Leitchtlinii. — The  genus  Kniphofia, 
consisting  of  South  African  Liliaceous  plants,  is  gene- 
rally known  under  the  name  of  Tritoma,  and  by  some 
old  gardeners  even  as  Tritomanthe.  Unlike  several 
of  its  noble  congeners  this  species,  judging  from  a 
specimen  in  a  pot  at  Kew,  is  of  low  stature.  It  does 
not  exceed  a  foot  in  height,  and  has  a  dense  oval  head 
of  clear  orange  flowers.  The  perianth  is  also  very 
distinct,  being  little  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length, 
narrow  at  the  base,  and  remarkably  enlarged  towards 
the  mouth.  It  will  probably  prove  as  hardy  as  several 
others  of  older  introduction.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  their  behaviour  seems  to  indicate  that  their 
hardiness  is  insufficient  to  warrant  extended  cultiva- 
tion. Notwithstanding  this  fact  they  live  and  flower 
to  perfection  every  year  where  the  thermometer  in  the 
winter  often  falls  below  zero.  This  they  do  without 
any  protection  whatever,  except  the  dense  masses  of 
their  own  foliage,  which  throw  oft"  the  rain  and  keep 
the  crowns  as  dry  as  a  covering  of  thatch  would.  In 
planting  them  for  permanent  effect  the  best  plan  is  to 
secure  for  them  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  soil  in  a  position 
sheltered  from  cutting  winds,  and  till  they  are  suffi- 
ciently established  protected  with  a  covering  of  dry 
leaves,  in  the  autumn  throwing  a  spadeful  of  soil  on 
them,  to  prevent  their  blowing  about.  This  would 
save  the  trouble  of  lifting  and  transferring  them  to 
the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  when  other  work  of 
that  nature  is  pressing. 

Ox  ALLS  FLORIBUNDA. — This  charming  autumn- 
blooming  variety  is  well  named  floribunda.  The 
delicate  three-lobed  leaves  and  pink  flowers  aie  a 
pretty  sight  upon  the  slope  of  a  rockery— a  pos  ti  n  to 
which  it  seems  well  adapted.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
purplish  hue  at  the  base,  but  this  is  not  observed 
except  upon  close  inspection, 
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THE    POTATO  DISEASE. 

In  the  Leaf. — On  February  16  last  I  had  Ihe 
honour  of  submitting  to  the  Linnean  Society  a  paper 
entitled,  "Potato  Disease  and  the  Theory  of  Fun- 
goid Parasitism."  In  that  paper  I  detailed  certain 
discoveries  which  I  had  completed  during  1S81,  and 
explained  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  arrived 
at.  During  the  present  year  these  have  been  some- 
what extended  and  confirmed,  but  in  no  respect 
modified  ;  and  I  propose  here  to  describe  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  .Potato  disease  as  they  develope  them- 
selves in  the  leal. 


■X30- 

Fig.  74.— potato  leaf  viewed  on  lower  side. 

Two-hundredth  part  of  a  square  inch,  showing  sixteen  sclerotia 
of  Peronospora  infestans,  equat  to  3203  per  square  inch. 
X  46. 


Fig.  75. — potato  leaf  ("pink  eye")  viewed  on 
lower  5ide. 

Two-hundredth  of  a  square  inch,  showing  eighty-three  sclero- 
tia of  Peronospora  infestans,  equal  to  i6,6co  per  square 
inch,     x  46. 


If  a  green  Potato  leaf  be  taken  and  looked  at  by 
transmitted  light  it  is  too  opaque  for  any  structure  to 
be  clearly  detected  in  the  interior.  But  if  a  bud-leaf  is 
taken  before  it  comes  through  the  ground  in  spring, 
and  while  it  is  still  white,  it  can  be  seen  through;  and  if 
mounted  with  the  lower  side  next  the  eye  there  will, 
in  many  cases,  be  detected  here  and  there  round  or 
ovoid  dark  spots,  somewhere  within  the  tissue.  They 
are  not  found  in  all  leaves  ;  they  are  different  from 
the  proper  material  of  the  leaf.     What  are  they  ? 

If  a  green  leaf  be  taken  a  fortnight  later  will  the 
spots  have  disappeared  ?     If  a  fragment  of  the  leaf 


Fig.  76.— potato  leaf;   transverse  section. 

Showing  the  position  occupied  by  the  sclerotia  of  Peronospora 
infestans.  Lower  side  of  leaf  lowest  on  the  page.  X  142. 
One  sclerotiet  germinating. 


be  taken  and  squeezed  between  two  slides,  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  in  spirit,  the  air 
and  the  chlorophyll  will  be  partly  discharged,  and  if 
the  leaf  be  then  examined  from  the  lower  side  with  a 
low  power,  there  are  the  spots,  blacker  and  more 
definite  and  larger  than  before.  They  will  be  better 
seen  if  the  squeezed  leaf  is  simply  macerated  for  a  few 
days  in  water.  It  will  then  begin  to  decompose  with- 
out losing  colour,  and  if  pressed  down  on  the  slide  in 
mounting  will  spread  out,  leaving  a  brown  ball  free 
here  and  there  of  the  tissue.  It  is  seen  that  these 
little  balls,  of  about  the  two-thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  are  composed  of  adhesive  labyrinthic 
granules.  From  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
sclerotia  of  various  fungi,  I  suspected  from  the  first 
sight  of  these  balls  that  they  were  sclerotia,  and  in 
my  diary  called  them  by  anticipation  sclerotiets.  On 
germinating  at  a  subsequent  period  they  turned  out  to 
be  the  parasitic  sclerotia  of  Peronospora  infestans. 

Fig  .74  shows  a  bit  of  Potato  leaf  infested  with 
these  sclerotia  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  slight 
degree,  there  being  only  about  3000  to  the  square 
inch. 

In  fig.  75  the  sclerotia  appear  in  far  greater  num- 
bers, being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  17,000  to  the  square 
inch.     In  some  leaves  they  are  still  more  numerous. 

When  the  surface  of  the  leaf  and  the  stomata  are  in 


focus  it  is  seen  that  the  sclerotia  are  not  in  focus, 
but  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  eye  than  the  surface, 
and  therefore  within  the  tissue.  A  few  transverse 
sections  will  hit  upon  what  is  wanted,  when  it  will  be 
found  that  the  enemy  is  posted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
palisade  cells  forming  the  upper  half  of  the  leaf,  and 
lies  amongst  the  loose  soft  cells  forming  the  lower 
side  (see  fig.  76). 

It  is  evident,  from  other  considerations  than  are 
presently  adduced,  that  the  sclerotia  undergo  a 
process  of  maturation  within  the  leaf  ;  and  this  process 
I  propose  to  call  apogestation  ;  implying  the  gestation 
of  the  germ  of  one  plant  in  the  tissue  of  a  wholly 
different  plant  away  from  the  generating  species. 
This  conception  and  its  implications,  and  the  facts 
which  it  is  based  upon,  will  throw  a  strong  light,  not 
only  on  the  theory  of  fungoid  parasitism,  but  likewise 
on  the  transmission  or  attack  of  disease  germs  in  the 
animal  kingdom. 

The  sclerotia  germinate  in  the  manner  shown  in 
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Fig.  77.— course  of  parasitic  development  of  peron- 
osi'ora   infestans  in   potato  leaf  from   parasitic 

SCLEROTIA  TO    MATURE   FRUIT,  a,  l\  C,  if. 


FlG.    78.—  YOUNG   STALKS  AND    MATURE   PARASITIC    FRUIT   OP 
PERONOSrORA   INFESTANS, 

Showing  the  roots  of  the  conidiophores  arising  from  the  plasma* 
dialed  and  myceliated  sporulcs  of  the  sclerotia.  X  285. 
a,  Stoma  before  period  of  disease  ;  b,  Stoma  during  period 
of  disease.     X  570. 


fig-  77,  at  &t  -"•  I"  general  they  begin  to  open  out 
at  the  edges  in  a  way  which  may  be  called  plas- 
raodiation,  and  this  eventuates  in  myceliation  (fig.  a). 
The  lines  of  mycelium  at  their  origin  in  granular 
plasm  are  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  often  of  not  one- 
third  the  diameter  of  a  conidiophore.  In  many  cases 
a  line  of  this  mycelium  proceeds  from  a  float  of  plasm 
or  a  granule  in  a  single  unbranching  course,  gradually 
growing  thicker  till  it  finds  a  stoma  ;  it  then  rises  up 
into  the  air  as  a  simple  tube,  the  branches  being 
thrown  out  after  it  is  half  grown.  Two  or  three 
lines  from  different  sources  frequently  come  out  at 
the  same  stoma.  The  best  way  which  I  have  yet 
found  for  investigating  this  part  of  the  process  is  to 
strip  off  a  part  of  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf  from  the  still 
green  confines  of  a  dark  spot,  and  turn  it  over  on 
the  slide  with  the  interior  next  the  eye.  Many  of 
the  conidiophores  are  thus  torn  up  by  the  root  with 
the  granules  from  which  they  have  grown  still  attached. 
Some  of  these  arc  represented  in  fig.  f$. 
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What  the  immediate  cause  of  germination  in  the 
sclerotia  may  be  I  have  not  yet  ascertained  ;  but 
various  changes  come  over  the  tissues  of  the  leaf  as 
the  season  advances.  One  notable  alteration  takes 
place  :  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  stomata  are 
mere  slits,  through  which  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
for  the  point  of  a  conidiophore  to  emerge  ;  but  at  the 
period  when  the  fungus  begins  to  appear  the  stomata 
have  changed  into  great  round  holes,  through  which 
six  or  eight  stalks  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  have 
come.  These  enlarged  pores  must  admit  a  greater 
quantily  of  air  and  moisture  into  the  leaf,  the  effect 
of  which  may  be  to  set  up  the  process  of  germination 
in  the  sclerotia.  Or  the  same  cause  which  brings 
about  the  enlargement  of  the  stomata  may  bring  about 
the  germination  of  the  parasite  which  escapes  by 
them. 

Thus  ends  the  parasitic  system  of  P.  infestans.  Its 
sclerotia  enter  the  tissues  of  the  Potato  in  a  way  to 
be  afterwards  explained  ;  they  undergo  a  process  of 
apogestation,  for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  the 
fungus  to  produce  its  perfect  parasitic  fruit — the 
conidia.  There  is  a  clear  philosophy  in  this  ;  but 
the  notion  that  the  zoospores  of  the  conidia,  first  pro- 
duced without  being  parasites  at  all,  send  their  tubes 
into  the  stomata  in  a  burglarious  way,  just  to  come 
out  again  no  better  than  they  went  in,  makes  Nature 
the  perpetrator  of  a  piece  of  pure  devilry.  The  slides 
which  I  send  you  as  vouchers  for  this  paper,  contain 
indubitable  evidence  to  the  man  who  has  patience  to 
look  for  it,  that  the  conidiophores  originate  from 
within  the  leaf  [the  specimen  sent  confirms  this 
statement.  Ed.]  ;  will  any  one  send  you  a  slide 
showing  the  entry  of  the  tube  of  a  zoospore  at  a 
stoma  ? 

The  stems  of  the  Potato  and  the  tubers,  and  the 
very  walls  of  the  ovary  and  the  placenta,  are  infested, 
or  are  liable  to  be  infested,  with  the  sclerotia  and 
plasm  granules  of  this  terrible  parasite,  so  that  seedlings 
have  no  immunity,  and  their  leaves  in  my  possession 
went  this  year  full  of  spots,  and  the  young  plants 
down  as  they  ought  to  do.  But  the  stem  and  the 
tubers  and  the  non-parasitic  system  will  be  treated 
in  subsequent  papers.  A.  Steplien  Wilson. 


will  be  better  for  a  little  extra  warmth  at  this  damp  sea- 
son. All  the  species  of  Chysis  that  have  completed  their 
growths  must  now  be  kept  slightly  cooler,  and  they 
will  require  but  little  water  during  the  winter.  In 
the  East  Indian-house  Angrrecum  eburneum  vJill  soon 
be  in  flower,  and  as  it  is  a  free  growing  and  a  free 
rooting  plant  it  is  generally  prolific  of  flower. 
The  winter  blooming  Saccolabium  giganteum  and 
S.  llarrisonianum  will  soon  be  showing  their  spikes, 
and  should  be  kept  a  little  moister  at  the  roots  at 
this  season  than  the  summer  flowering  species.  It 
is  a  good  plan  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  lighten 
the  material  around  the  roots  of  the  Phakenopsis,  as 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  bring  disease  than  too 
great  a  mass  of  sphagnum  over  their  roots.  It  is 
preferable  to  have  them  to  water  every  day  in  very 
open  material  than  to  have  a  mass  of  material  that 
only  requires  watering  perhaps  once  a  week,  but  the 
medium  between  these  two  conditions  is  the  safest 
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Work  in  the  Houses. — Whatever  work  is  now 
necessary  in  the  way  of  surface-dressing  or  repotting 
to  put  the  plants  in  better  condition  to  pass  through 
the  winter  should  be  done  without  delay.  At  the 
same  time  the  plants  ought  to  be  carefully  sponged 
over  to  free  them  from  dust  and  other  accumulations, 
and  to  open  the  pores  of  the  foliage,  so  as  to  assist 
them  to  perform  their  functions  to  the  fullest 
during  the  short  days  that  are  now  at  hand.  Before 
them  are  rearranged  every  part  of  the  houses 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  down  and  sweetened, 
and  all  dirt  and  accumulations  removed  from  the 
glass.  With  the  exception  of  the  Phatenopsis  in  the 
East  Indian-hou5e  the  greatest  attraction  in  flowering 
plants  will  now  be  in  the  Mexican-house,  as  in  this 
house  will  be  found  the  greatest  number  of  species 
that  flower  during  the  winter  months.  Many  of  these 
will  now  be  pushing  up  their  flower-spikes,  and  while 
these  are  young  and  succulent  on  the  La:lias  they 
should  be  guarded  from  injury  either  from  insect 
pests  or  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  glass. 
These  will  all  take  a  moderate  amount  of  water 
while  they  are  developing  their  spikes.  A  useful 
autumn  plant  is  Cymbidium  Mastersii.  This  will  now 
be  forward  for  floweriDg,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  for  want  of  water.  Winter-blooming  Catlleyas, 
such  as  C.  maxima,  C.  chocoensis,  and  C.  Warsce- 
wiczii,  that  have  their  growths  completed  will  only 
require  sufficient  water  to  keep  their  bulbs  plump. 
Others,  such  as  C.  Mossiie  and  C.  Mendelii,  that  are 
now  completing  their  growths  will  require  a  moderate 
supply  of  moisture  at  the  root,  but  this  must  be 
gradually  reduced  till  during  the  winter  the  supply 
must  only  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling. 
Cattleya  Warneri,  C.  crispa,  C.  Dominiana,  Laelia 
purpurata,  and  any  others  that  make  their  growths 
during  the  winter  season,  should  be  placed  in  warm 
and  light  positions  in  the  house.  The  earliest  Pleiones 
will  now  be  getting  defoliated,  and  should  be  kept 
dry  for  a  month  or  so  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  show  signs 
of  flowering  a  little  water  at  the  root  will  assist  them 
in  pushing  up  their  flowers.  Any  of  these  that  have  not 
completed  their  growths  and  are  now  in  cool  quarters, 
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FIG.    JO.  —  COMPLETE  PLANT  OF   PER0N0ST0P.A  INFESTANS, 

As  seen  on  mounted  slide  lying  beside  a  fragment  of  teascd-out 
leaf.  A  delicate  line  of  mycelium  arising  from  plasm  of 
germinating  sclerotia  ends  at  the  base  of  the  conidiophore, 
the  tube  there  becoming  much  stronger  as  it  enters  the  air 
through  the  stoma  which  has  here  been  broken  cfiT.  In  this 
specimen  the  branches  are  short  and  without  nodes.    X  285. 


for  this  genus.  J.  Roberts,  Gimnersbitry  Park  Gar- 
dens. 

ClRROPETALUM        DELITESCENS        (Bulbophyllum 

delitescens),  Hance  ;  Trimen,  Journ.  of  Bot.  1876, 
p.  44. — This  Chinese  Orchid,  recently  introduced  to 
cultivation,  is  now  flowering  at  Kew.  It  was  sent  in 
a  living  state  by  Dr.  Hance,  and  is  a  native  of  Hong 
Kong,  where  it  grows  in  the  Victoria  Peak,  flower- 
ing in  July — "very  rare,"  Mr.  C.  Ford  states,  in  a 
note  attached  to  a  dried  specimen  sent  by  him  ;  the 
source  also  of  Dr.  Hance's  original  specimen.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  C.  Macrrei,  Lindl.,  from  Ceylon,  but 
differs  in  the  shorter  and  broader  leaves  ;  the  sepals 
not  gradually  tapering  almost  from  the  base,  but  con- 
tracted suddenly  to  an  acuminate  point  ;  the  total 
absence  of  yellow  from  the  flower,  and  other  minor 
differences.  The  following  description  is  taken  from 
the  living  plant  :— Pseudobulb  ovate,  compressed, 
I  inch  long  by  \  inch  broad.     Leaf  solitary,    oval- 


oblong,  obtuse,  3 — 5  inches  long  by  ij  — 2  inches 
broad  ;  dark  green  above,  paler  below,  and  densely 
covered  with  minute  light-coloured  dots.  Scape 
7 — S  inches  long,  slender,  glabrous,  dark  olive-green, 
3-llowered.  Bracts  subulate,  2  lin.  long.  Pedicels 
\  inch  long.  Flowers  2\  inches,  uniformly  marbled 
with  two  shades  of  dark  lurid  purple.  Upper  sepDl 
7  lin.  long,  ovate,  boat-shaped,  abruptly  narrowed  at 
apex  into  a  hair-like  appendage,  5  lin.  long  ;  lateral 
sepals  2  lin.  broad  at  base,  tapering  a  little  towards 
apex,  where  it  suddenly  contracts  into  an  acuminate 
point.  Petals  3  lin.  long  by  1  lin.  broad,  falcate, 
3-nerved,  central  nerve  projecting  as  a  bristle  1  lin. 
long;  lip  bent  back,  crescent-shaped,  narrow.  Wings 
on  column  I  lin.  long,  narrow,  and  forked.  Pollinia 
sessile,  pale  yellow  ;  the  cap  short,  and  terminated  by 
five  minute  teeth.  A'.  A.  Kolfe. 

Sadiya,  Assam. — There  are  many  lovely  Orchids 
in  the  forests  north  of  this.  The  best  blooming  time 
is  March  and  April.  They  grow  for  the  most  part  on 
the  branches  of  trees,  so  as  to  be  shaded  from  all  but 
the  slanting  sunrays  morning  and  evening,  although 
some  are  exposed  to  the  sun  all  day.  I  hope  to  send 
you  further  notes  on  them  as  opportunity  serves, 
[Pray  do.]  G.  H.  P.  L. 

Orchids  in  Flower  at  Holloway. — At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  grand  plant  of  Lcelia  elegans 
prasiata  in  flower  in  Mr.  Williams'  nurseries  at  Hol- 
loway :  it  has  two  spikes,  one  with  eight  flowers  and 
the  other  with  seven.  The  lip  is  intense  magenta  at 
the  base,  the  part  which  overlaps  the  column  white, 
and  the  sepals  and  petals  are  dull  magenta.  The 
effect  of  the  white  part  of  the  lip  against  the  rich 
colour  of  the  remainder  of  the  flower  is  charming. 
Lajlia  crispa  superba  is  also  in  bloom,  a  much  finer 
variety  than  the  one  we  referred  to  a  few  weeks  back. 
Zygopetalum  Gautieri  and  Z.  maxillare  are  well 
represented,  there  being  one  specimen  with  a  quantity 
of  spikes  and  a  number  of  small  ones  in  bloom.  This 
is  a  charming  Orchid  for  flowering  at  this  dull  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  Orchid-houses  are  not  too  gay. 

Pholidota  articulata,  Lindl. — This  botanical 
curiosity  has  just  flowered  with  Mr.  T.  Christy,  F.  L.S., 
Malvern  House,  Sydenham,  having  been  introduced 
from  Siam,  a  new  locality.  H.  G.  RcJib.  f. 

Spathiglottis  Fortunei.  —  This,  as  grown  at 
Kew,  is  a  decidedly  handsome  Orchid  j  indeed,  few 
of  the  cultivated  terrestrial  Orchids  surpass  it  in  grace 
and  beauty.  It  was  introduced  to  Kew  from  Hong 
Kong.  Like  some  of  the  Bletias,  it  has  grassy  leaves 
and  upright  slender  stems  bearing  several  bright 
yellow  flowers  with  a  chocolate-brown  wing  on  each 
side  of  the  column. 

Disa  polygonoides. — In  the  Orchid  collection  at 
Kew  this  species  is  now  flowering.  It  has  a  long 
spike  of  orange-red  flowers,  each  of  which  is  in  form 
a  pigmy  representation  of  D.  grandiflora.  It  seems  a 
freer  grower  than  the  last-named,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
smallness  of  the  flowers,  their  number  and  colour, 
&c,  entitle  it  to  a  place  even  in  select  collections  of 
showy  Orchids.  In  a  wild  state  the  spike  sometimes 
attains  a  foot  in  length,  and  varies  in  colour  from 
bright  canary-yellow  to  light  red,  and  even  scarlet. 
It  is  a  native  of  marshy  valleys  from  Grahamstown 
eastward  to  Natal. 

Orchids  at  Messrs.  Veitch's,  Chelsea. — A 
run  through  this  collection  on  September  12  showed 
a  number  of  good  species  and  varieties  in  flower,  and 
many  in  that  stage  which  would  warrant  the  belief 
that  a  grand  display  of  bloom  will  be  seen  during  the 
late  autumn  and  winter  months.  Cattleya  Trianre 
is  in  great  force.  Indeed  the  flowering  sheaths  of 
this  and  C.  Mendelii  may  be  counted  by  the  hundred. 
A  rather  noteworthy  Cattleya  is  beautifully  in  flower 
at  present,  viz.,  C.  Ainsworthii  x  .  It  is  best  described 
as  a  really  good  form  of  C.  Mossia: ;  it  has  been 
raised  by  crossing  that  species  with  the  pollen  of  C. 
speciosissima,  the  result  being  an  autumn  flowering 
Mossia;  which  in  its  way  is  quite  as  valuable  as  the 
autumn  form  of  C.  labiata.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  clean  pale  rosy  tint,  the  latter  being  3  inches 
across,  the  whole  flower  is  6  inches  in  diameter. 
The  labellum  is  of  a  rich  purplish-crimson,  blotched 
with  pale  yellow  at  the  base.  This  Cattleya,  fine  as 
it  is,  is  quite  eclipsed  by  a  handsome  form  of  C.  gigas 
in  the  same  house.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
any  di=iinclive  name,  but  it  is  worthy  of  being  com- 
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pared  to  the  fine  form  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, or  that  exhibited  at  Regent's  Park  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  Holloway.  These  three  fine  forms  flower- 
ing in  one  season  may  inspire  the  hope  that  other 
collections  are  rich  with  good  forms  ;  they  at  least 
prove  gigas  to  be  the  finest  of  all  Cattleyas.  C.  Lod- 
digesi  was  also  in  flower,  and  pretty  enough  in  its  way. 

C.  Eldorado  was  not  yet  over,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
pretty,  although  the  flowers  are  only  of  medium  size  ; 
one  form  had  the  throat  of  the  deepest  orange  colour. 
The  large  Catlleya-house  was  enlivened  by  two  forms 
of  Lalia  elegans,  and  a  huge  specimen  of  Epidendrum 
prismatocarpum  with  ten  strong  spikes.  The  next 
hou-e  is  filled  with  Dendrobiums  principally,  few  of 
wh  ch  were  in  flower,  for  which  reason  the  eye  speedily 
rested  upon  a  singularly  diminutive  species,  with  dense 
clusters  of  snowy  white  flowers  ;  though  small,  they 
are  very  pretty  :  it  is  from  Australia,  and  is  named 

D.  Moorei.  Spathoglottis  Fortunei  was  also  in  flower 
—a  terrestrial  Orchid,  with  spikes  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  It  seems  to  be  easily  cultivated.  Many 
good  forms  of  Vanda  tricolor  are  flowering  freely. 
This  species,  when  well  grown,  flowers  in  the  autumn 
as  well  as  in  the  spring.  There  are  also  some 
strong  plants  of  the  flowering  size  of  V.  Hookers  ; 
indeed,  it  was  from  this  batch  that  the  plant  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington  in  flower  on  the  12th  ult.  was 
selected.  V.  Hookers  promises  to  be  the  finest  of 
the  genus, 
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The  Pink. — It  is  rumoured  that  an  exhibition  of 
Pinks  is  likely  to  be  held  during  the  coming  year,  and 
that  London  will  be  selected  as  the  most  fitting  centre. 
Special  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  particular 
flowers  are  now  the  fashion,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  lovers  of  the  Pink  should  be  desirous  of  put- 
ting their  favourite  flower  foremost  in  common  with 
the  cultivators  of  the  Rose,  Auricula,  &c.  It  deserves 
to  be  a  popular  flower  on  many  grounds,  because  it  is 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  flowers  that  were  favourites 
with  our  forefathers  years  ago,  because  it  is  very  hardy, 
of  comparatively  easy  cultivation,  and  will  flourish  in 
almost  all  situations  ;  and,  further,  because  it  is  on  the 
whole  very  free  flowering  and  richly  fragrant  ;  and 
great  antiquity  is  claimed  for  it.  It  is  said  the  Pink 
was  discovered  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  in  that 
part  of  Spain  called  Biscay,  then  inhabited  by  the 
Cantabri,  a  ferocious  and  warlike  people.  They 
rebelled  against  the  then  masters  of  the  world,  and  it 
was  during  the  struggles  which  ensued  that  the  plant 
was  discovered  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  called  Cantabrica.  In  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  was  first  cultivated  in  its  double  state,  but 
it  was  not  until  1790  that  that  elegant  ornament  of 
the  Pink  called  lacing  first  made  its  appearance  on  a 
flower  named  Lady  Stoverdale,  raised  by  one  Major, 
from  seed,  somewhere  in  the  South  of  England. 
Lacing  in  the  Pink  consists  in  the  continuation  of  the 
colour  of  the  eye  round  the  white  or  broad  part  of 
the  petals,  which  gives  the  whole  flower  a  most  beau- 
tiful appearance.  When  a  pure  white  border  or 
margin  of  the  width  of  the  lacing,  but  exterior  to  it, 
is  present  also,  something  in  the  way  of  perfection 
in  the  Pink  is  being  attained.  Whether  the  old  con- 
troversy between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
growers  can  be  settled  by  the  adoption  of  a  national 
Pink  show,  or  whether  it  will  be  re-opened  again, 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  latter  have  advocated  large 
flowers  full  of  petals,  which  the  former  have  disdain- 
fully termed  "mops,"  and  they  advocate  flowers  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  petals  only,  which  their  oppo- 
nents have  termed  "single"  flowers.  These  are 
matters  of  arrangement,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  if  an  exhibition  of  Pinks  become  one  of  the 
fixtures  in  1SS3,  it  will  be  heartily  welcomed.  But 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  the  preliminary 
announcement,  that  plants  may  be  obtained  and  beds 
planted  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 


Almonds  from  Morocco.— Almonds,  the  seeds 
of  Prunus  Amygdalus,  form  a  very  important  item  in 
the  exports  from  Morocco.  The  quantity  exported 
from  Maz?.gan  last  year  showed  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  future 
trade  in  Almonds  with  the  above  port  bids  fair  to 
become  of  very  considerable  importance. 


FRUIT    NOTES. 

Six  of  the  Best  Plums. — Now  that  the  time  is 
fast  approaching  when  fruit  trees  ought  to  be  planted,  it 
may  be  of  service  to  some  if  growers,  who  have  had 
experience  with  the  different  varieties,  will  state 
which  they  have  found  the  best,  and  as  we  grow 
many  Plums  I  purpose  having  something  to  say  on 
six  kinds  which  I  have  found  to  be  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  others  in  cultivation.  Plums  are 
generally  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  culinary 
and  the  other  dessert ;  but,  like  Apples  or  Pears,  the 
best  dessert  kinds  are  the  best  cookers,  as  they  are 
far  sweeter  and  more  delicious  in  flavour.  This 
being  so  it  seems  absurd  planting  inferior  sorts, 
unless  it  be  those  that  are  remarkable  for  their  hardi- 
ness and  free-bearing  habit,  like  Denyer's  Victoria, 
Pond's  Seedling,  and  Prince  Englebert,  which  do 
well  as  standards.  The  first  on  the  list  that  is  de- 
serving of  cultivation  is  the  old  Green  Gage,  which, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  exquisite  in  flavour,  but  the 
fruit  varies  much  according  to  aspect,  the  most 
sugary  and  luscious  being  that  which  is  picked  from 
trees  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  planting  they 
should,  therefore,  have  east  or  west  walls.  Stan- 
dards or  bushes  also  do  well  if  grown  in  sheltered, 
warm  situations  ;  and  as  these  ripen  their  fruit  late, 
they  are  valuable  for  prolonging  the  season.  The 
next  in  point  of  merit  is  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  a  large 
oval-shaped  rich-looking  yellow  Plum,  which  begins 
ripening  in  September,  and  lasts  a  long  time  in  use 
as  the  fruit  comes  on  slowly,  and  when  gathered 
may  either  be  carefully  rolled  up  in  soft  silver  paper, 
or  hung  suspended  by  the  stalk  in  a  dry  airy  room, 
where  the  Plums  will  keep  good  for  weeks.  For 
orchard-house  culture  Coe's  Golden  Drop  is 
quite  unsurpassed,  and  there  the  fruit  will  hang  on 
the  trees,  and  shrivel  and  become  a  perfect  sweet- 
meat in  flavour.  The  same  may  truly  be  said  of  the 
Jefferson,  which  is  also  a  grand  Plum,  larger  than 
the  last-named,  and  having  a  deeper  coloured 
skin,  flushed  and  blotched  with  red  with  the 
sun,  which  gives  the  fruit  an  exceedingly  rich 
tempting  appearance — qualities  that  are  fully  borne 
out  on  closer  acquaintance.  Trees  of  both  these  kinds 
are  very  strong  growers,  especially  the  Jefferson, 
which  has  large  leaves  and  makes  big  shoots  that 
soon  run  out  long  and  fill  up  or  cover  a  fair  space  on 
a  wall.  I  find  that  the  best  aspect  for  these  two 
Plums  is  a  westerly  one,  that  is,  in  fairly  warm  dis- 
tricts, as  there  they  get  quite  sun  enough  without 
being  distressed  or  becoming  scaly,  as  they  do  when 
grown  in  a  hotter  position.  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay 
partakes  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  the  Green 
Gage,  but  is  much  larger,  being  nearly  double  the 
size,  and  as  it  ripens  from  the  end  of  September 
through  October,  it  is  doubly  valuable,  coming  in  as 
it  does  when  most  others  are  over.  To  finish  the  fruit 
up  properly  it  is  necessary  to  plant  the  trees  on  south- 
east or  south-west  aspects,  as  it  requires  all  the  sun  we 
get  in  the  autumn  to  convert  the  juice  into  saccharine 
matter.  Kirke's  Seedling  must  be  my  next,  and  a 
most  beautiful  Plum  it  is,  the  fruit  being  large  and 
round,  and  carrying  a  heavy  blue-black  bloom  like 
that  of  a  well  finished  Alicante  Grape.  Not  only  is 
the  fruit  fine  looking,  but  it  is  firm  and  delicious,  and 
as  it  ripens  early  Kirke's  Seedling  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Plums  under  cultivation,  and  a  very  free  bear- 
ing kind.  My  last  is  Reine  Claude  Violette,  a  medium 
sized  roundish  Plum,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  of  a 
violet  colour.  The  fruit  of  this,  when  well  ripened 
and  allowed  to  shrivel  a  little,  is  simply  delicious  and 
first-rate  for  dessert.  There  is  one  thing  I  would 
warn  planters  against  when  getting  and  starting  young 
trees,  and  that  is  cutting  them  back,  as  is  only  too 
commonly  done — an  operation  that  is  worse  than  use- 
less, and  is  positively  mischievous,  as  a  whole  year's 
growth  is  removed  at  a  blow,  and  the  upper  progress 
of  the  tree  considerably  retarded.  The  more  top  a 
young  plant  has  the  more  roots  will  it  make  when  it 
starts  in  the  spring,  and  the  quicker  will  it  fill  its 
allotted  space  and  become  re-established.  J.  S, 

Alnwick  Seedling  Grape.  —  The  crop  of 
Grapes  that  this  Vine  is  bearing  at  Chiswick  is  the 
most  remarkable  that  we  have  yet  seen.  The  bunches, 
thirteen  in  all,  upon  one  Vine,  are  of  uniform  size, 
and  they  have  been  handled  to  perfection.  There 
is  not  a  small,  or  even  unequal-sized  berry,  to  be 
seen,  and  the  bloom  is  of  a  dense  blue  shade,  which 
gives  the  bunches  a  very  handsome  and  striking 
appearance.  The  bunches  would  scale  about  3  lb. 
each,  and  are  borne  upon  a  rod  15  feet  in  length. 


Lifting  Bedding  Stock.— As  the  bedding  plants 
are  now  past  their  best  it  will  be  advisable  to  lift  and 
pot  up  at  once  all  that  will  be  required  for  stock  and 
to  furnish  a  supply  of  cuttings  in  the  spring,  many 
indeed  of  the  slow  growing  tricolor  and  zonal  and  other 
choice  sorts  of  Pelargoniums  will  have  to  be  lifted  and 
potted  on  from  year  to  year.  As  their  chief  beauty  con- 
sists in  their  neat  and  compact  habit  of  growth  and  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colouring,  it  is  not  at  any  time  advis- 
able to  plant  them  in  very  rich  soil,  or  they  wdl  dege- 
nerate and  become  coarse  both  in  habit  and  colouring— 
on  the  contrary  a  light  sandy  soil  and  rather  poor  than 
otherwise  will  greatly  assist  them  to  retain  their  de- 
sirable characteristics.  Nor  is  it  desirable  at  this  season 
to  shorten  any  that  have  made  growth  at  the  time  of 
potting,  so  that  in  the  spring  there  may  be  more 
scope  to  trim  them  into  a  compact  shape  and  to  furnish 
a  good  supply  of  cuttings,  as  they  will  propagate  much 
more  freely  at  that  season.  All  the  stronger  growing 
sorts  may,  however,  be  considerably  shortened  at  the 
time  of  potting  ;  the  soil  should  be  light,  principally 
leaf-mould,  and  the  pots  well  drained,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  newly  potted  cuttings,  heat  and  ventilation 
should  be  afforded  for  a  time  to  assist  the  rooting 
process.  • 

Preparation  of  the  Beds. — After  the  plants  have 
been  lifted,  potted,  and  stored  the  remaining  debris 
must  be  cleared  away  at  once,  and  the  beds  prepared 
for  replanting  by  trenching  up  the  soil,  and,  during 
the  process,  inserting  a  layer  of  well  decomposed 
manure  about  9  inches  from  the  surface.  This  is 
necessary  to  recruit  the  soil  exhausted  by  the  bedding 
plants,  and  to  strengthen  the  bloom  of  their  suc- 
cessors. 

Planting  the  Bulbs.— Presuming  that  bulbs, 
such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissus,  are  in- 
tended to  form,  as  it  were,  the  groundwork  of  colour, 
they  should  be  arranged  over  the  bed  at  such  dis- 
tances apart  as  to  allow  of  plants  from  the  reserve 
garden  being  planted  between  them  ;  the  colour  must 
be  contrasted  according  to  taste,  and  before  plunging 
the  bulbs  at  the  necessary  depth  the  beds  should  pre- 
viously be  edged  with  Sempervivum  calcareum  or 
other  like  edging,  and  next  to  this  an  edging  of  Crocus 
of  the  various  colours  should  be  planted  at  3  inches 
apart  and  3  inches  deep.  Tulips  should  be  planted  from 
4  to  5  inches  apart,  and  for  Hyacinths  a  square  dibble 
should  be  inserted  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  bulbs  being  enclosed  in  silver-sand  both 
above  and  below  :  all  other  bulbs  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  sand,  but  none  covered  up  until  the  bed 
is  finished  off  by  plants  from  the  reserve  garden,  con- 
sisting of  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  Arabis,  Aubrietia, 
Alyssum,  and  the  various  coloured  Pansies  or  Violas 
— one  plant  between  each  of  the  larger  bulbs  ;  and  it 
is  not  desirable  to  plant  more  beds  with  the  bulbs 
than  can  be  finished  off  the  same  day. 

Planting  Ornamental  Evergreens.— It  may 
be  considered  desirable,  in  order  to  break  the  mono- 
tonous appearance  of  these  beds  through  the  winter,  by 
planting  in  the  centres  of  small  beds,  and  more  in  larger 
beds,  a  number  of  small  evergreen  plants  of  the  coni- 
ferous tribe  ;  and  there  are  several  so  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance and  colour  as  to  render  them  very  useful  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  general  display,  as  they  lighten  up 
the  garden  during  the  dull  season,  and  when  the  young 
growth  is  putting  forth  in  spring  it  is  ofien  so  highly 
coloured  as  to  make  a  very  fine  display  of  itself  without 
any  adventitious  aid — such  as  Retinospora  plumosa 
aurea,  a  most  charming  plant  for  the  purpose  and  for 
standing  alone  on  the  lawn  Biota  elegantissima. 
Golden  Yew,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  aureo  varicgata 
Biota  semperaurea,  and  several  others  conspicuous 
by  their  intrinsic  beauty  for  the  purpose.  When  this 
plan  is  adopted  it  will  be  necessary,  after  trenching 
up  the  beds,  to  plant  these  before  arranging  the  bulbs 
and  other  plants.  A  portion  of  the  reserve  garden 
should  be  kept  to  remove  these  plants  to  when  the 
bedding-out  time  arrives ;  they  should  be  carefully 
lifted  with  plenty  of  roots,  and  the  tops  cut  back  to 
keep  them  of  a  nice  shape,  and  replanted,  taking  care 
to  give  them  plenty  of  water  during  the  operation, 
John  Cox,  Redltaf, 
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iBrapes   and   Uineries. 

Still  keep  the  earliest  house  as  cool  as  possible, 
and  co\er  the  outside  borders  with  shutters  to  throw 
off  the  wet  if  the  rainfall  is  excessive.  Continue  to 
prune  and  clean  the  Vines  as  recommended  in  my 
last  Calendar.  After  pruning  dress  all  the  cuts  with 
styptic  to  prevent  bleeding.  If  not  already  done 
examine  the  borders,  and  if  the  soil  has  become  old 
and  worn  out,  take  off  the  surface  of  the  border  as 
deep  as  can  be  done  without  damaging  the  roots,  and 
replace  with  good  loam,  bones,  and  charcoal,  in  a 
state  that  is  neither  wet  nor  dry,  so  that  it  can  be 
well  trodden  down  and  made  firm.  When  the 
border  is  finished  give  a  good  watering  with  cold 
water.  Where  the  latest  Ilamburghs  are  wanted  to 
keep  until  the  new  year  they  will  want  close  atten- 
tion, and  must  have  a  little  fire-heat  on  dull  or  foggy 
days  ;  and  must  be  looked  over  several  times  weekly 
for  decayed  berries,  for  if  this  is  neglected  .they  will 
soon  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  bunch.  Give  abun- 
dance of  air  on  both  back  and  front  ventilators,  when 
the  days  are  bright  and  fine,  reducing  it  early  in  the 
afternoon  before  the  outside  atmosphere  becomes 
humid.  Give  a  litttle  air  on  the  back  ventilators 
only  on  dull  days  with  a  little  fire-heat.  II  the 
bunches  have  not  been  thinned  severely,  so  that  the 
air  does  not  circulate  freely  among  the  berries,  they 
will  not  keep  so  well  ;  but  if  a  note  is  made  of  it  it 
can  be  done  with  greater  care  another  year. 

All  Muscats  should  now  be  ripe,  and  must  have  the 
temperature  steadily  reduced    till    it   reaches  55°  at 
nights,  with  a  few  degrees  more  by  day,  which  will 
keep  them  in  good  condition,  giving  clear  water  at  the 
roots  when  necessary,  but  only  sufficient  to  keep  the 
berries  plump.     It  will  depend  a  great  deal  upon  how 
the  border  is  drained  as  to  what  quantity  of  water  is  re- 
quired, but  after  this  time,  if  the  border  is  watered  and 
covered  with   Fern  to   prevent   evaporation,    it  will 
generally  be  sufficient.     The  outside  borders  will  be 
better  covered  with  shutters    to  throw   off  the    cold 
autumn  rains.     Give  air  on  the  back  ventilators  on 
all  favourable  occasions,    but  front  air   will  only   be 
required  on  the  brightest  days.     All  late  varieties  of 
Grapes   should  now  be    thoroughly  ripe,  and   must 
have  the  outside   borders   covered  with    shutters   to 
throw  off  the  rain,  as  Lady  Downe's  especially  suffer 
if  not   protected  at  the  roots  from  the  cold  autumn 
rains.     Reduce  the   fire-heat  steadily  till  it  reaches 
55°  by  day,  and  50°  by  night.     Give  air  on  both  front 
and  back  ventilators  when  the  days  are  bright,  but 
on  dull  days  only  open  the  back  ventilators,  and  apply 
sufficient  fire-heat  to  keep  the  atmosphere  light  and 
buoyant.     One  watering  at  the  roots  of  the    inside 
border  if  dry,  and  the  border  covered  with  Fern,  will 
generally  be  sufficient  after  this  time,  but  it  is  the  best 
plan  to  examine  the  border  sometimes,  and  not  by  any 
means  to  let  them  get  dust-dry  at  the  roots,  for  where 
the  borders  are  well  drained  they  will  sometimes  re- 
quire another    watering   afterwards.      In  all  newly- 
planted  vineries  fire-heat  may  be  dispensed  with,  as 
the  wood   will   be  well   ripened,    and    the  front   and 
back  ventilators  kept  open  night  and  day,  giving  the 
inside  borders    sufficient   water    to    keep    the   roots 
healthy.     The  earliest  pot-Vines  must  have  sufficient 
water   at   the  roots  to  keep  them  fresh,   and  if  the 
house-room  is  required  place  them  outside  in  a  warm, 
sunny  aspect.    Joshua   Atkins,    Lockinge    Gardens, 
Wantage. 

IThe   Pine   Stoue. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  all  plants  should  be 
removed  from  dung-frames  into  pits  or  houses  that  are 
heated  either  by  hot-water  pipes  or  flues.  To  have 
to  winter  Pines  in  pits  or  frames  that  are  heated 
by  fermenting  materials,  entails  much  labour,  and 
the  results  are  not  so  satisfactory.  However,  ne- 
cessity knows  no  choice,  and  when  such  is  the  case 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  young  stock,  such  as  rooted 
suckers  and  later  batches  of  succession  plants,  in  these 
places.  The  early  lot  of  succession  plants  intended 
to  be  started  in  January  and  February  should  have 
the  advantage  of  fire-heat,  and  the  fruiting  plants 
should  also  have  these  reserved  quarters.  By  so 
doing  the  young  plants  can  be  managed  better  than 
larger  ones,  and  a  minor  consideration  is,  that 
should  the  plants  sustain  any  injury  or  check,  being 
in  later  stages  they  have  a  better  chance  to  recover 
themselves.  The  great  drawback  to  growing  Pines 
through  the  winter  in  dung-heated  pits  is  the  amount 
of  vapour  which,  after  condensation,  settles  in  the 


axils  of  the  leaves,  and,  there  being  no  fire-heat  to 
correct  or  counteract  this  state  of  things,  the  accumu- 
lation of  water  remains  for  an  indefinite  time,  which 
is   a  certain  injury  to  the  plants.     To   reduce   this 
evil,    only   plunge    the    plants    shallow     or      stand 
them   on   the   surface    of    the    bed,    and    on    every 
favourable  opportunity  turn  them   upside   down,    to 
allow  the  water  to  run  out  of  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
This  should  be  done  carefully,     to  prevent  the  soil 
from  falling  out  of  the  pots.     The   primary  point  to 
aim   at  in   this  mode  of  cultivation  is  to  keep  up  a 
steady  continuous  heat  at  both  top  and  bottom.     To 
secure  and  manage  this  properly  a  heap  of  prepared 
fermenting  materials  should  be  kept  ready  to  hand. 
It  is    also    a  good  plan  to  work  the    materials   for 
linings  in  the  same  way,  only  using  a  little  more  litter 
for  the  sides  of  portable  frames,  to  prevent  them  from 
giving  way.     If  leaves  are  not  already  collected  com- 
mence  to  store    at  once.     Chestnut  leaves  are   pre- 
ferable, being  the  best  among  the  early  falling  leaves. 
When  Oak  leaves  are  procurable  these  should  be  used 
exclusively,  as  they  are  the  most  durable.    With  these 
about  one-third  of  good  stable  litter  should  be  added 
to  two-thirds  of  leaves  for  linings.     The  inside  beds 
are  best  made  up  of  Oak  leaves  entirely,  as  they  do 
not  shrink  so   much,  the  heat  is  more   lasting,  and 
less  liable  to  fluctuate.     If  the  leaves  are   very   dry 
throw   a   little  water   over  them  ;    this  makes  them 
ferment  better.     The  fermenting  materials,  however, 
should  not  be  allowed  at  any  time  to  become  too  sod- 
dened  with  water,  as  it  then  rapidly  decomposes  and 
gives  off  heat  only  for   a  short    time.     This  plan  of 
growing    Pines    answers    well    during   the    summer 
months,  and  by  so  doing  gives  additional  accommo- 
dation,   which    enables    growers   to   fruit   a   greater 
number  every  year  than  if  restricted  to  only  stoves 
or  heated  pits.     The  drawback  is,  however,  during 
the  five  dullest  months,  when  the  plants  often  lose  all 
their   roots,   as  well  as   their  centre    leaves,    which 
renders  them  of  no  further  use.     Where  a  flow  and 
return  pipe  can  be  introduced   it  alters  the  state  of 
things,  but  this  is  not  done  in  all  cases.  D.  Wilson, 
Castle  Hill. 
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under  the  average  site.  Much  less  advance  has  been 
made  amongst  Nectarines  :  the  only  grent  gain  of  late 
years  appears  to  be  Lord  Napier,  which  has  every 
good  quality  to  recommend  it— being  early,  large, 
productive,  handsome  in  appearance,  and  highly 
flavoured.  Add  to  this  Elruge  and  Rivers'  Oiange, 
or  the  l'itmaslon  Orange,  which  is  much  similar,  and 
the  three  sorts  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
variety  until  the  season  can  be  further  extended  by 
some  earlier  kind.  Cherries  are  not  so  well  repre- 
sented in  many  gardens  as  they  deserve  to  be,  con- 
sidering the  manner  they  are  appreciated  at  the 
dessert  table.  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  Early  Rivers, 
and  Black  Tartarian,  may  be  added  to  the  in- 
variable May  Duke  with  advantage  where  space 
can  be  afforded  them. 

Little  improvement  has  been  made  in  Apricots 
of  late  years,  and  Moor  Park  continues  to  be  the 
most  useful  and  generally  appreciated,  and  llems- 
kirk  is  so  like  it  that  either  may  be  planted. 
Early  Moor  Park  seems  to  be  of  a  rather  delicate  con- 
stitution, and  does  not  appear  to  be  a  great  success 
anywhere  ;  while  one  of  the  surest  of  croppers  is 
Breda,  which,  although  small,  comes  in  as  a  certain 
source  of  supply  for  tarts  and  preserving.  It  will  be 
well  to  see  that  a  good  supply  of  sound  loam  is  laid 
in  in  readiness  for  any  planting  that  has  to  be  done, 
or  for  the  renewal  of  worn-out  and  impoverished 
borders,  and  additions  to  previously  prepared  stations 
in  unsuitable  soils.  General  work  will  principally 
consist  in  the  removal  of  Apples  and  Pears  as  they 
become  sufficiently  matured,  and  in  keeping  the  de- 
partment tidy  and  in  good  order  by  clearing  up  any 
early  falling  leaves,  keeping  down  weeds  by  a  timely 
application  of  the  hoe,  which  can  also  be  used  with 
advantage  to  remove  traces  of  trampling  about  the 
trees  after  gathering,  and  in  clearing  away  covering 
material  from  bushes  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  gathered, 
also  all  framework  and  other  protecting  appliances 
as  soon  as  done  with.  A'.  Crosslink,  Penarth. 


If  the  weather  prove  at  all  dry  it  may  be  necessary 
to  water  any  fruit  trees  that  have  had  their  roots  lifted, 
as  recommended  in  last  Calendar.     Occasional  light 
syringings  may  also  be  required  after  bright  days  to 
preserve  the  foliage  until  it  can  be  matured  in  due 
course,  but  which  is  required  to  be  kept  in  an  active 
condition  for  a  time  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  root- 
action  to  insure  the  formation  of  fresh  rootlets.  Trees 
lifted    thus   early   will,    with   care    in   watering— or 
shading,  if  necessary— have  great  advantage  over  those 
left  to  be  operated  upon  at  a  later  date  when  growth 
has  entirely  ceased  for  the  season.     In  most  gardens 
of  any  extent  some  fruit  trees  require  to  be  procured 
every  season,    either   for   the    purpose   of    replacing 
worn-out     trees     to     supersede     inferior     sorts,    or 
to    increase     the    collection     and     general    supply. 
In    choosing    trees    select    those    that    have    made 
medium-sized      growths      and      are     well      ripened 
rather  than  those  that  present  the  greatest  amount 
of    branch    extension.      Where    trained     trees    for 
walls   are    being   chosen,   the  even    balance   of  the 
branches  will  be  of  as  much  importance  as  any  other 
consideration,  and  where  the  growth  has  been  well 
regulated  the  other  requirements  will  also  generally 
be  found.    It  is  well  in  selecting  fruits  to  consider  the 
extension  of  the  season  of  each  kind  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  choose  varieties  that  by  being  very  early 
or  late  cover  the  greatest  possible  time  at  present 
obtainable,  although  in  the  case  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines in  the  open  air  it  is  questionable  if  there  is  any 
advantage  in  having  later  sorts  than  some  of  the  older 
standard  varieties  ripening  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember.    Some  of  the  newer  early  varieties  should  be 
planted  whenever  an  opportunity  offers  of  a  position 
on  a  good  aspect.     Of  sorts  that  have  proved  them- 
selves  of  good   quality   and    in    advance    in    point 
of    time,     of     older      sorts     may      be     mentioned 
Early    Rivers,    a     really   fine    flavoured    fruit,     but 
liable  to  stone   cracking  on  some  soils  ;  Alexander, 
with  richly  coloured,  large,  and  well  flavoured  fruits  ; 
Hale's  Early,  which  has  become  better  known  and 
more  generally  planted   than  other   early  sorts  ;  and 
Early  Louise,  which  is  good  in  quality,  but  rather 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Tomatos   IN   Tots.  —  If  the    Potato   fungus   has 
spared  Tomatos  in  the  open  air  this  year,  it  may  have 
done  so  only  ironically,  seeing  that  the  crop  under  any 
circumstances  will  be  but  a  poor  one,  and  will  at  its 
best  hardly  repay  the  trouble  given  in  planting  and 
cultivating.     The  summer  has  been  lar  too  cold    for 
Tomatos  even  on  warm  walls,  and  the  produce  now 
seen  presents  a  strange  contrast  to  the  fine  crop  grown 
last   year   in  the  open  air,  although  even  then  the 
Peronospora   materially   affected  the   growth    in  the 
autumn.     It  has,  therefore,  of  late  years  become  the 
more   obvious  that    it    is    only  by  growing  Tomato 
plants  under  glass  that  a  sound  and  sure  crop  of  Iruit 
can  be  secured,  and  though  not  largely,  yet  in  very 
m3ny  places  the  rich-coloured  fruits  may  be  grown  in 
pots,  where  as  yet  none  are  now  oblained.     At  ih; 
Bedfont  seed  grounds  Mr.  Dean  has  utilised  the  up- 
rights that  at  intervals  support  the  roof  of  a  glasshouse, 
the  plants  being  in  10-inch  pots,  and  plunged  into  th; 
soil-beds   on  either   side  of  the  alley,  and  on  which 
Cucumbers  have   been    grown   during   the   summer. 
The  kind  of  Tomato  grown  is  the  rich-coloured  and 
handsome  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  and  each  plant  is 
now  ripening  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  and  at  the  same 
time  adding  colour  and  lire  to  the  hou?e  that  is  quite 
pleasing.     At  the  Grape  Vineyard,  Felthain,  Mr.  Cole 
has   utilised  a  low  span-roofed  Strawberry-house  for 
the  pot-culture  of  Tomatos  entirely,  and  with  the  very 
best  results,  having,  without  giving  heat,  taken  from 
the   plants   several   hundredweight  of  fruit,  and   has 
more  to  follow.     Mr.   Cole  prefers  the  Excelsior,  as 
indeed  do  the  market  buyers,  because  of  its  useful  size, 
good   form,  and    rich   colour.      A   rough   ladder  or 
trellis  made  of  sticks  and   laths  serves   to   train  the 
plants    to— a  row   standing    at   either    base   of    the 
plant-stand,   which   runs   through  the  centre  of  the 
house,  and  another  row  on  each  side  of  the  path  on 
the  earth  bank  which  forms  the  side    stage  or  shelf. 
Some  weak   manure-water  is  occasionally  given,  but 
too  much  stimulus  tends  to  promote  growth— which 
will  always  comef  ast  enough-and  to  split  the  fruits. 
Very  severe  pinching  and  thinning  is  not  only  needful, 
but  it  is  the  great  element  in  successful  culture,  and 
must  be  performed  without  stint, 
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APPOINTMENTS   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


(  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 
i^  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
I      by  Protheroc  &  Morris, 
f  Royal    Horticultural    Society :  Meeting  of 

I       Fruit  and  Floral  Committees,  at   11  A.M. 
Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids 
1      at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

j  Great  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at   Tackman's 
I      Nursery,     Woking,     by     Protheroe     & 
L      Morris  (three  days). 
Wednesday,    Oct.  11  —Sale  of  Dutch  llulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

f  Sale    of   Imported    Orchids,    at     Stevens' 
Room! 


Monday, 


Tuesday, 


Thursday, 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct.  12  i 


Friday, 


Oct.  13 


Sale  of  Plants   from    Belgium   and   Dutch 
by    Protheroc    fit 


Bulbs,  at    the    Mart 
Morris. 
Oct.  14  —  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 


IT  may  be  well  said  of  the  history  of  Para- 
sitic Fungi  that  the  plot  thickens.  The 
more  their  history  is  studied  the  more  compli- 
cated does  it  appear  to  be.  Their  construction 
is  simple — of  the  simplest,  in  fact  ;  but  their 
habits  of  life  are  astonishingly  complex.  In  the 
somewhat  inappropriately  called  higher  plants 
bud  and  seed  suffice,  the  one  for  reproduction, 
the  other  for  subdivision  and  extension.  The 
bud  is  a  mere  portion  of  the  fabric,  more  or  less 
detached,  and  more  or  less  independent,  told 
off  to  do  a  certain  work.  The  seed  likewise  is 
a  detached  portion  of  the  plant,  with  its  allotted 
office.  The  essential  difference  between  the 
two  is  that  while  a  bud  is  a  mere  outgrowth 
from  the  branch  which  bears  it,  a  seed  requires 
for  its  development  the  concurrent  action  of  the 
male  or  pollen  element  with  the  germ  or  female 
element.  Bud  and  seed,  then,  suffice  in  the  so- 
called  higher  plants  for  the  reproduction  and 
extension  of  the  plant.  In  the  lower  fungi 
buds  and  seeds,  or  their  physiological  counter- 
parts, do  indeed  exist,  but  now  in  one  form,  now 
in  another  ;  in  a  third  case  in  still  another 
guise,  and  so  on.  Before  these  facts  were  ascer- 
tained and  proven  by  actual  experiment,  each 
form  was  considered  as  a  separate  species  or 
as  a  representative  of  a  genus  even.  This 
opinion  was  only  natural  in  the  state  of  know- 
ledge at  the  time,  the  more  so  as  one  form 
often  exists  or  grows  on  one  plant,  another  form 
on  another  plant  of  totally  different  character. 
The  interesting  papers  of  Mr.  Plowrightoii  the 
"  Mildew  and  Rust  of  Wheat,"  recently  pub- 
lished, afford  good  illustration  of  this.  Mere 
observation  of  what  occurs  in  the  field  was  hardly 
likely,  unless  by  some  extremely  improbable 
chance,  to  enable  the  botanist  to  unravel  the 
whole  curriculum  vita  of  the  plant.  It  was  only 
when  actual  experiment  was  pressed  into  the 
service,  and  when  botanists  began  to  cultivate 
these  growths  in  their  laboratories  under  varying 
conditions,  that  the  truth  became  evident.  By 
sowing  the  spores  or  reproductive  bodies  of  the 
fungi  under  certain  conditions  accurately  deter- 
mined, certain  results  were  obtained.  By 
altering  the  conditions  other  results  ensued. 
By  excluding  the  spores  altogether  no  results  at 
all  were  found.  Such,  in  very  general  terms,  is 
the  general  character  of  the  means  adopted  by 
microscopists  and  botanists  now-a-days.  Mere 
observation  is  not  enough,  cultivation  and  ex- 
periment are  imperatively  necessary.  By  their 
means  cumulative  evidence  is  obtained.  The 
indirect  and  partial  insight  furnished  by  casual 
observation  becomes  converted  into  a  connected 
chain  of  direct  evidence,  which  in  proportion  as 
it  is  free  from  flaw  and  inaccuracy  becomes  un- 
assailable. 

The  necessary  researches  demand  the  know- 
ledge, the  skill,  the  patience,  the  impartiality  of  a 
trained  specialist,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be 
performed  by  every  one.  The  difficulties  of  the 
observations  and  the  risk  of  fallacy  and  mis- 
interpretation are  so  great  that  the  observations 
of  one  man  require  to  be  checked  and  confirmed 
or  refuted  as  the  case  may  be,  by  others.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  by  no  other  means  can  we 
rightly  obtain  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  these 
pests,  every  sympathy  and  encouragement  should 
therefore  be  held  out  to  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work.  If  we  are  to  find  a  preventative 
or  a  cure  we  are  far  more  likely  to  do  so  when 


we  are  familiar  with  the  course  of  the  malady 
than  when  we  are  ignorant  of  its  nature  and 
procedure.  " Ignoti  moibi  nulla  est  a/ratio" 
has  been  an  axiom  of  physicians  from  time 
immemorial,  and  that  there  is  no  cure  for  a 
disease  whose  nature  is  unknown  is  as  true  as 
ever. 

But  even  where  the  nature  and  course  of  the 
disease  are,  in  a  measure,  made  out,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  leaf  disease  of  the  Coffee,  and  the  Potato 
murrain,  we  seem  as  far  off  as  ever  from  a  cure. 
This  circumstance  gives  occasion  to  some  to 
sneer  at  the  apparently  unproductive  labours  of 
the  man  of  science.  They  forget  that  they 
themselves  have  been  growing  Coffee  or  Potatos, 
or  what  not,  all  their  lives,  and  have  had  the 
plants  under  constant  observation  without 
advancing  our  knowledge  one  whit.  Instead  of 
welcoming  the  information  the  specialist  puts 
before  them,  and  endeavouring  to  turn  it  to 
account — which,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
their  duty,  not  that  of  the  scientist— they  carp  at 
his  labours,  or,  when  too  well  bred  to  do  that, 
they  indulge  in  a  little  banter  at  his  expense.  Mr. 
Marshall  Ward's  researches  into  the  history 
and  course  of  the  Coffee-leaf  fungus,  a  summary 
of  which  is  given  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  of  tlie  Linnean  Society,  prove  incon- 
testably  that  it  is  the  fungus,  and  nothing  but 
the  fungus,  that  produces  the  disease— they 
prove  the  conditions  under  which  the  spores 
will  germinate,  and  those  under  which  growth 
is  impossible.  They  show  how  and  why  it  is 
the  plant  is  so  injured — how  the  fungus  not 
only  interrupts  the  growth  of  the  plant,  but 
avails  itself  of  its  food.  "  To  replace  the  damage 
done,"  writes  Mr.  Ward,  "the  leaves  require 
to  do  more  work  in  a  given  time,  or  to  have  a 
longer  lease  of  life  to  work  in,  whereas  they 
have  less  opportunity  of  doing  either."  The 
same  remarks,  with  the  necessary  modifications, 
apply  to  the  Potato  fungus.  Its  history  is  not, 
thanks  to  Berkeley,  De  Bary,  Smith,  Wilson, 
and  others,  the  obscure  thing  it  once  was  ;  we 
know  a  great  deal  of  its  manifold  appearances, 
its  spawn,  its  suckers,  its  bud-spores,  its  moving 
spores,  its  male  cell,  its  germ  cell,  and  the  result- 
ing "resting-spores."  As  if  the  resting-spore  (the 
nearest  analogue  to  a  seed)  were  not  enough, 
De  Bary  tells  us  of  portions  of  the  spawn  which 
hibernate  in  the  tissues  of  the  tuber,  to  start 
into  life  again  when  circumstances  are  pro- 
pitious. 

In  our  present  issue  Mr.  Wilson  describes 
similar  masses  of  spawn  or  mycelium  aggre- 
gated into  hard  lumps  occupying  the  tissues  of 
the  haulm  and  leaf,  and  which,  as  the  prepara- 
tions he  has  kindly  sent  us  show,  first  assume 
an  amoboid  form  and  then  give  origin  to 
threads  bearing  the  bud-spores  or  "  conidia," 
as  they  are  technically  called.  This  is  an  im- 
portant observation  of  Mr.  Wilson's,  although 
we  cannot  say  that  all  the  stages  between  what 
looks  like  an  ama^ba  destitute  of  cell-wall  and  a 
spawn-thread  with  its  cellulose  covering  are 
as  yet  satisfactorily  made  out.  Mr.  Wilson 
must  expect  the  cui  bono  sneer  with  which  such 
observations  are  usually  met.  But  how  really 
stands  the  case  ?  Does  not  each  successive 
discovery  go  to  show  that,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, our  efforts  should  be  devoted  to 
prevention  rather  than  cure?  From  what  wejnow 
know  it  is  clear  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, little  or  nothing  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  cure.  But  the  life-history  of  the 
fungus  at  least  shows  us  how  we  may  to  some 
considerable  extent  evade  and  prevent  it  by 
means  often  suggested,  but  never  thoroughly 
carried  out.  If  we  could  entirely  prevent  the 
ingress  of  the  fungus-spores,  we  should  as- 
suredly be  able  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  We 
cannot  do  this  fully,  but  we  can  do  so  to  some 
extent.  This  is  the  principle  underlying  Mr. 
Jensen's  recommendations,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  he  is,  so  far,  on  the  right  track,  that 
is,  if  it  be  taken  as  proved  that  the  spores  can 


germinate  and  penetrate  the  skin  of  the  tuber, 
which  is  doubtful  ;  but  his  process  is  only  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  access  of  spores  which 
would  otherwise  fall  from  the  leal  on  to  the 
tubers,  and  takes  no  heed  of  those  which  germi- 
nate within  the  leaf,  and  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  plant,  there  to  reproduce  at  once 
or  to  become  for  a  time  dormant. 

What  shall  we  say  of  those  gardeners  and 
farmers  who,  in  spite  of  their  yearly  losses, 
in  spite  of  all  the  teachings  and  warnings 
they  have  had,  not  only  take  no  steps  at  all 
to  prevent  the  onset  of  the  disease,  but  seem- 
ingly take  the  best  means  in  their  power  to 
disseminate  it,  and  insure  its  wide  diffusion  ? 
Why,  to  mention  one  thing  only,  there  is  enough 
diseased  haulm  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  on 
any  one  day  in  the  season,  to  supply  infection 
for  a  continent.  Those  concerned  have  no 
longer  the  excuse  that  they  do  not  know  this  ; 
or  if  they  have  their  ignorance  is  not  mere 
nescience — it  is  a  crime. 


Floral  Decorations.— We  have  more  than 

once  given  illustrations  of  decorative  groups  arranged 
by  Mr.  John  Wills,  and  to-day  we  place  before  our 
readers  on  the  opposite  page,  a  view  of  another  cha- 
racteristic bit  of  work  by  the  same  hands.  Our  illus- 
tration (fig.  So)  was  prepared  from  a  photograph  taken 
after  a  reception  at  Sir  Samuel  Wilson's  mansion 
in  Grosvenor  Square,  given  during  the  late  London 
season.  It  represents  a  third  portion  only  of  a 
charmingly  effective  decoration,  the  principal  feature 
in  which  was  a  temporary  room  constructed  over  the 
entrance  porch,  and  which  was  fitted  with  mirrors 
on  the  three  sides,  with  a  carpet  at  the  base,  about 
2  feet  wide,  of  fresh,  sparkling  green  Selaginella 
apoda,  sparingly  dotted  with  handsome  young  Palms 
and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  intermixed  with  the  finest 
cut  spikes,  set  in  the  moss,  as  well  as  small  plants  of 
OJontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  and  other  Orchids,  that 
Mr.  Wills  could  obtain.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  whole  arrangement  in  this  little  retiring  chamber 
so  as  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  its  great  beauty 
and  refinement,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  in 
Mr.  Wills'  most  successful  style.  Forming  a  portion 
of  the  picture  as  a  whole,  yet  in  themselves  very  distinct 
and  of  a  strikingly  attractive  character,  were  recesses 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  little  chamber 
already  noticed,  that  on  the  left  being  the  subject  of 
our  illustration.  Mr.  Wills  here  introduced  shallow 
tanks  of  water  as  the  base  of  his  designs,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Pitcher-plants,  Nepenthes  and  Sarra- 
cenias,  and  a  few  highly-coloured  small  fine-foliaged 
plants,  with  one  or  two  examples  of  Hydrangea  pani- 
culata  grandiflora,  constructed  a  couple  of  tropical 
views,  the  artistic  spirit  of  which  was  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

The    Thornham    Hall    Fete. — We    are 

pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Perkins,  with  reference  to 
the  recent  file  at  Thornham  Hall  in  aid  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  that  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses  there  was  a  balance  of  ^40,  uhich 
has  been  sent  to  the  Secretary.  Considering  the  de- 
plorable circumstances  as  regards  weaiher  under  which 
the/<Vt'  was  held,  the  result  must  be  considered  very 
satisfactory,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  next  season 
Mr.  Perkins'  example  may  be  widely  followed. 

The    Evot    above    Kew   Bridge. —  The 

Daily  A'ai's  stales  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  have  given  instructions  to  the  auclioneer 
to  withdraw  from  public  sale  the  Brentford  eyot.  It 
is  generally  thought  that  the  Government,  observing 
the  antagonistic  feeling  of  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  unfavourable  comments  of  the 
metropolitan  and  local  Press,  have  been  induced  to 
take  this  step.  It  is  only  too  apparent  that  immediate 
action  must  be  taken  if  the  eyot  is  to  be  preserved. 
The  recent  high  tides  have  swept  completely  over  it. 
The  unusually  high  tides  on  Saturday  last  reached  a 
point  2  feet  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Some  time 
ago  the  Richmond  Vestry  purchased,  under  the 
powers  of  the  164th  section  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  the  small  island  below  Richmond  Bridge.  That 
body  camp-shedded  and  otherwise  improved  it  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost,  and  it  is  now  considered  one 
of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  river.  We  have  before 
suggested  that  the  Kew  eyots  should  be  placed  under 
the  management  of  the  authorities  at  Kew  Gardens, 
and  be  utilised  for  the  growth  of  Alders,  Willows, 
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Tophrs,  and  such-like  trees,  so  far  as  space  and  olhet 
requirements  allow. 

The  Stinging  Tree.— The  following  para- 
graph, which  is  copied  from  a  recent  number  of 
Knowledge,    is    definite    enough    about    the   results 


dangerous  to  the  touch.  It  grows  from  2  or  3  inches 
to  10  or  15  feet  in  height,  and  emits  a  disagreeable 
odour.  Says  a  traveller  :  '  Sometimes,  while  shoot- 
ing turkeys  in  the  scrub,  I  have  entirely  forgotten 
the  Stinging  Tree  till  I  was  warned  of  its  close 
proximity  by  its  smell,  and  have  often  found  myself 


at  every  one  who  approached  him,  and  had  to  be 
shot.  Dogs  when  stung  will  rush  about  whining 
piteously,  biting  pieces  from  the  affected  part.' " 

Central  Asia. — The  climate  of  this  region 

is    one  of   extremes,    combined  with  extraordinary 


Fig.  80.— floral  decoration  in  a  london  mansion,    (see  p.  464.) 


brought  about  by  the  sting  of  this  tree,  but  charm- 
ingly indefinite  in  other  respects.  What  is  it  ?  There 
are  many  tropical  Urticacex,  to  the  virulence  of  some 
of  which,  even  when  cultivated  under  widely  different 
conditions  from  those  which  obtain  in  their  native 
haunts,  our  own  columns  have  borne  witness  ere  this. 
Laportea  is  a  genus  in  point.  But  let  Knowledge 
speak: — "The  Stinging  Tree  of  Queensland,  Aus- 
tralia, is  a  luxurious  shrub,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but 


in  a  little  forest  of  them.  I  was  only  once  stung, 
and  that  very  lightly.  Its  effects  are  curious.  It 
leaves  no  mark,  but  the  pain  is  maddening,  and  for 
months  afterwards  the  part  when  touched  is  tender  in 
rainy  weather,  or  when  it  gets  wet  in  washing,  &c. 
I  have  seen  a  man  who  treats  ordinary  pain  lightly 
roll  on  the  ground  in  agony  after  being  stung,  and  I 
have  known  a  horse  so  completely  mad  after  getting 
into  a  grove  of  the  trees  that  he  rushed  open-mouthed 


clearness  of  atmosphere.  Much  of  the  country  has 
become  little  better  than  desert  from  the  previous 
destruction  of  the  forests.  The  Russians  are  making 
great  endeavours  to  ameliorate  this  condition  of 
things.  Taschkent  is  now  stated  to  be  surrounded  by 
Poplars,  Elms,  Negundo,  Maples,  &c,  introduced  by 
the  Russians  ;  and  at  Samarcand  General  Korol- 
KOFF  (known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  the  origin  of 
the    name     Korolkowia)    has    introduced     immense 
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quantities  of  Ailanlus  glandulosus,  Robinia  pseud- 
acacia,  and  Pinus  halepensis,  as  trees  bearing  drought 
well.  Before  these  plantations  were  formed  rain, 
so  it  is  stated,  never  fell  in  summer,  at  Samarcand, 
but  now  it  rains  four  or  five  times  during  the  season. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  agriculture  of  these 
regions  is  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Annates 
Agronomiques. 

Bekeeris   stenophylla   x  .—We  observe 

with  regret  that  Dr.  Hance  has  called  a  new  Chinese 
Berberis  under  this  name— as,  indeed,  he  was  strictly 
entitled  to  do,  for  we  are  not  aware  that  the  name 
B.  stenophylla  x  ,  a  beautiful  hybrid  between  B.  empe- 
trifolia  and  B.  Darwinii  of  gardens,  has  been  so  pub- 
lished as  to  receive  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
botanists,  although  it  must  many  a  lime  and  oft  have 
been  figured,  and  is  so  well  known  in  gardens  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  dislodged  by  the  new  aspirant  to 
its  name. 

Semi-double    Lilium    auratum.  —  Mr. 

Higgs  sends  us  a  flower  of  this  Lily  with  nine  perfect 
segments,  the  stamens  and  style  being  normal.  This 
might  be  a  desirable  variety  if  it  could  be  perpetu- 
ated, which  is  doubtful. 

Epidendrum  eicornutum.— In  his  report 

for  1881,  just  published,  the  Government  Botanist  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Demerara  Botanic  Gardens,  Mr. 
Jenman,  gives  some  interesting  information  respect- 
ing several  Orchids,  among  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  note.  Mr.  Jenman  states  that  although  in 
places  Epidendrum  bicornutum  "  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest Orchids  of  the  colony,  it  has  proved  in  the 
garden,  as  it  has  in  England,  very  difficult  to  grow  in 
cultivation.  The  difficulty  experienced  here  is  in 
getting  the  plants  established  ;  with  a  great  many 
bulb  after  bulb  dies  away  before  this  is  attained." 
At  Kew,  however,  where  this  species  is  very  success- 
fully managed,  it  has  been  found  to  be  quite  amenable 
to  cultivation.  In  a  hot,  close,  thoroughly  moisture- 
laden  atmosphere  during  the  growing  season  it  makes 
strong  growths  year  after  year,  and  produces  numbers 
of  its  deliciously-scented  handsome  flowers. 

A  New   Remedy   for   Hydrophobia. — 

Almost  every  year  some  new  specific  is  put  forward 
and  proclaimed  to  be  an  infallible  remedy  for  hydro- 
phobia, and  in  spite  of  this  we  believe  that  there  is  no 
thoroughly  authenticated  case  on  record  where  a  cure 
has  been  effected  after  the  symptoms  of  this  dreadful 
disease  have  undoubtedly  manifested  themselves.  A 
year  or  two  ago  pilocarpine,  the  product  of  a  Bra- 
zilian [shrub  (Pilocarpus  pinnatifolius),  cultivated  at 
Kew  and  elsewhere,  gave  reason  to  hope,  from  its 
peculiar  physiological  action,  that  at  last  a  real 
remedy  had  been  found.  The  French  physician, 
however,  who  was  the  foremost  to  advocate  its  claims 
now  mournfully  admits  its  failure  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  hydrophobia.  The  following  appears  in  the 
Daily  JVaas  of  September  26  :— "  Dr.  Morales, 
living  at  St.  Bernard,  near  New  Orleans,  writes  to 
certify  that  an  infallible  remedy  for  hydrophobia  is  to 
be  found  in  that  parish.  It  consists,  according  to 
him,  of  the  berries  of  a  shrub  not  unlike  the  Laurel, 
which  will  not  stand  severe  cold,  and  the  virtues  of 
which  were  made  known  to  the  inhabitants  some 
fifty  years  ago  by  the  Indians,  who  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  make  use  of  this  remedy.  Its  efficacy 
is  now  so  generally  recognised  that  several  people  at 
St.  Bernard  grow  the  shrub  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
the  berries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Dr.  Morales 
asserts  that  he  has  direct  personal  knowledge  of 
several  cases  where  they  have  effected  complete  cures. 
He  recommends  all  persons  who  may  have  been 
bitten  by  a  dog  to  take  nine  berries  beaten  up  in  a 
glass  of  wine,  increasing  the  dose  at  the  rate  of  one 
berry  a  day  until  they  have  taken  117  berries  in  all." 
We  wonder  how  Dr.  Morales  arrives  at  such  a 
definite  number,  and  what  would  be  expected  to 
happen  if  the  unlucky  patient  lost  count  and  exceeded 
or  stopped  short  of  the  mystic  number  1 

New   Hybrid  Rhododendrons. — Messrs. 

Isaac  Davies  &  Son,  of  the  Brook  Lane  Nursery, 
Ormskirk,  are  just  introducing  two  new  varieties 
of  their  useful  and  popular  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons— -viz.,  Isaac  Davies,  a  hardy  variety  of  bushy 
habit,  the  flowers  deep  crimson  ;  large  conical-shaped 
trusses,  so  full  and  compact  that  neither  rain  nor  wind 
changes  their  form — the  flowers  being  erect  are  always 
conspicuous;  and  Rosy  Bell,  a  dwarf-growing  hardy 


type  in  the  style  of  R.  ciliatum,  of  bushy  habit  and 
free -flowering,  the  smallest  plants  bearing  flowers  in 
the  form  of  pendent  trusses  of  bell-shaped  flowers, 
rosy-pink  in  colour.  This,  with  R.  Daviesii,  and  the 
fine  sweet-scented  varieties,  Countess  of  Derby,  Mr. 
James  Shawe,  Lady  Skelmersdale,  Countess  of  Sefton, 
and  Duchess  of  Sunderland,  are  all  valuable  for  early 
flowering,  as  they  force  well  and  are  easily  managed  ; 
they  flower  with  great  freedom,  and  are  objects  of 
great  beauty  under  glass  in  March  and  April. 

Wallflower-leaved   Stocks. — How  did 

this  strain  originate?  How  did  it  come  about  that 
the  Stock  should  lose  its  soft,  downy  leaves,  and 
become  possessed  of  a  bright  emerald-green,  shining, 
and  downless  leaf  of  an  entirely  different  character  ? 
The  same  thing  is  seen  in  Peas.  Emerald  Gem  has  a 
distinctive  shining  green  foliage,  and  with  an  excep- 
tion or  two  it  stands  almost  alone  in  this  respect. 
To  most  strains  of  the  annual  Stocks  there  is  a  Wall- 
flower-leaved section,  and  the  varieties  with  this 
character  of  foliage  have  so  multiplied  of  late  that  they 
can  be  offered  in  collections  of  ten  varieties.  Some 
of  these  may  be  deemed  undesirable  in  point  of 
colour,  but  it  shows  how  they  have  increased  of  late 
years.  There  is  a  singular  fact  in  relation  to  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  the  single  form  of  the  yellow 
Stock.  It  will  be  noticed  by  those  who  grow  Stocks  in 
colours,  or  who  when  sowingacollection  keep  thecolours 
separate,  that  the  singles  among  the  yellow  Stocks 
will  be  found  white-flowered,  and  not  yellow-flowered, 
as  might  be  supposed.  There  is  one  exception  at 
least  to  this  rule.  There  is  a  marvellously 
fine  strain  of  large-flowered  branching  Stocks 
known  as  Sutton's  Perfection,  and  in  this  in- 
stance the  single  flowers  were  yellow,  not  white 
— in  fact  of  the  same  colour  as  the  double.  But  the 
yellow  form  of  the  Perfection  Stock  is  Wallflower- 
leaved,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  woolly-leaved  Stocks  to  produce  white  flowers, 
but  jellow  in  the  case  of  the  Wallflower-leaved 
varieties. 

Lobelia    fulgens.  —  It    is    very    difficult 

indeed  to  match  in  any  other  flower  the  rich,  pure, 
striking  vermilion  hue  of  Lobelia  fulgens.  It  stands 
almost  alone  for  its  peculiar  brilliancy  of  tint,  and  the 
bright  looking  varieties  of  Gladioli  growing  near  it 
appear  poor  by  comparison.  It  is  a  flower  of  a 
marked  individuality  of  character,  and  where  one 
sees  a  plant  of  any  one  of  the  purple,  violet,  pink, 
rose,  or  other  coloured  varieties,  there  are  a  hundred 
of  the  grand  old  L.  fulgens,  and  to  associate  with  this 
in  combination  for  beds  what  can  be  better  than  the 
equally  valuable  Salvia  patens,  with  its  flowers  un- 
rivalled for  their  singularly  bright  hue  of  blue.  If  we 
were  to  name  a  white  flower  to  go  with  them  we 
should  unhesitatingly  say  pompon  Dahlia  Lady 
Blanche.  The  flowers  are  small,  pure  white,  freely 
produced,  and  in  the  matter  of  height  of  growth 
match  well  the  Salvia  and  the  Lobelia. 

■  Agricultural    Lectures.  —  Courses    of 

lectures  on  the  "  Principles  of  Agriculture  "  will  be 
delivered  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
months,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Dver,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  in 
connection  with  the  City  of  London  College  (Monday 
evenings  seven  to  eight),  and  also  in  connection  with 
the  East  London  Union  for  Advanced  Education  at 
Stepney  (Monday  evenings  nine  to  ten).  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretaries  of  these  institu- 
tions at  66,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  at  "  the 
Schools,"  Dempsey  Street,  Jubilee  Street,  E.,  re- 
speclively.  The  Stepney  classes  are  open  to  ladies 
as  well  as  gentlemen. 

The  Heaviest  Gooseberries.— Mr.  Sals- 

bury,  Melbourne,  near  Derby,  informs  us  that  the 
four  heaviest  Gooseberries  shown  during  the  present 
year  are  :— Red  :  Bobby,  31  dwt.  17  gr.  Yellow  : 
Leveller,  34  dwt.  2  gr.  Green  :  Stockwell,  30  dwt. 
17  gr.     White  :  Fascination,  31  dwt.  4  gr. 

The  Temperature  on   October  I. — Mr. 

R.  H.  Allnatt  writes  from  Cheltenham  to  the 
Times: — "On  Sunday  last,  October  1,  an  unwonted 
combination  existed  of  high  atmospheric  temperature, 
semi-equatorial  wind,  and  heavy  masses  of  flying 
clouds  that  occasionally  obscured  the  sun.  At  4  p.m., 
under  these  conditions,  the  shade  thermometer  stood 
at  69°  (Fahr.).  On  reverting  to  my  meteorological 
observations  that   appeared  some   years  ago  in  the 


Times,  I  find,  for  a  period  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
no  such  recorded  high  temperature  as  this.  The 
nearest  approach  was  in  1S73,  when  the  afternoon 
thermometer  registered  67° ;  but  the  average  tempe- 
rature on  October  1  for  twelve  years  yields  an  amount 
of  only  5i°.5.  Ozone  tests  on  the  present  occasion, 
in  an  aspect  sheltered  from  the  direct  blasts  from  the 
south-west,  speedily  bronzed,  and  had  they  been 
placed  in  the  full  current  the  effect,  of  course,  would 
have  been  still  more  decided.  A  heavy  rainfall  oc- 
curred soon  after  sunset." 

A   Lecture  on    Plant   Labels  will  be 

given  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  at  the  meeting  of 
fie  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  Tuesday  next, 
October  10.  Mr.  Hibberd  will  endeavour  to  indicate 
the  points  of  interest  attaching  to  the  recent  competi- 
tive exhibition  of  plant  labels  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Farmyard    Manure.  —  The  summary  of 

some  elaborate  researches  on  the  evaporation  of 
water  from  arable  land  is  published  in  the  Annates 
Agronomiques.  M.  Masure  concludes  that,  whether 
considered  as  a  physical  agent  in  the  improvement  of 
the  texture  of  the  soil,  or  chemically  farmyard  manure 
is  the  most  valuable  fertilising  agent  a  farmer  can  use. 
Compared  with  other  substances,  it  absorbs  and 
retains  a  larger  quantity  ot  rain-water  ;  it  gets  rid  of 
superfluous  water  quickly  ;  it  attracts  and  condenses 
at  night  the  vapours  of  the  atmosphere  and  their 
valuable  constituents  ;  it  absorbs  the  solar  rays  and 
the  oxygen  which  are  so  important  to  plant  life  ;  and 
it  renders  the  soil  more  porous  and  adapted  for  the 
penetration  and  ramification  of  the  roots.  As  the 
dung  is  the  principal  agent  in  condensing  the  fertil- 
ising gases  from  the  atmosphere,  it  is  important  not 
to  bury  it  too  deeply  in  the  ground,  but  to  take  care 
that  it  is  well  mixed  with  the  surface  soil,  or  in 
special  cases  that  it  be  used  as  a  mulch. 

Erythrina  Crista-galli.— Is  not  this  fine  old 
fashioned  plant  in  some  danger  of  being  relegated 
to  comparative  obscurity?  Occasionally  one  meets 
with  it  as  a  fine  exhibition  specimen,  but  it  is  generally 
thought  by  exhibitors  that  judges  are  apt  to  under- 
rate its  value  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  half-hardy 
plant,  and  easily  cultivated.  It  is  true  its  manage- 
ment does  not  involve  any  serious  amount  of  care  ; 
but  some  attention  is  yet  required  to  grow  it  well.  Of 
late  years  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
Erythrinas  bedded  out  as  sub-tropical  plants,  and 
with  great  success.  It  is  a  plant  that  can  be  grown 
by  many  gardeners  who  have  limited  accommodation 
for  growing  choicer  subjects,  as,  after  flowering,  it  goes 
to  rest  until  the  following  spring,  the  shoots  being  cut 
back  to  the  old  wood.  In  this  state  it  can  be  housed 
during  the  winter  under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse, 
and  early  in  the  season  it  should  be  shaken  out  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  grew  during  the  previous  year,  if  in  a 
pot,  and  be  re-potted  in  January,  or  early  in  February. 
It  is  an  accommodating  subject,  and  may  be  potted 
into  the  flowering  pots  at  once,  using  a  compost  made 
up  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  in  equal  proportions,  with 
some  well-rotted  manure  and  silver-sand.  In  such 
soil  the  plants  make  a  free  growth,  and  when  the 
shoots  thrown  up  from  the  crown  are  5  or  6  inches 
long,  a  half-dozen  of  the  strongest  should  be  selected, 
and  the  rest  cut  away.  The  plants  will  do  well  in  a 
vinery,  and  when  the  flower-buds  appear  they  can  be 
removed  to  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  eventually, 
if  needed,  to  the  open  air.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  plants  will  stand  all  the  winter  if  placed 
against  a  south  wall,  and  protected  in  severe  winters. 
In  addition  to  the  old  type,  Madame  Belanger,  ornala, 
and  ruberrima  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  ami 
the  three  last-named,  being  of  dwarf  growth,  are  best 
adapted  for  planting  out  in  beds. 

Lapageria-house  atGunnersbury  Park. 

— This  is  a  new  arrangement  rather  than  a  new 
erection  j  for  the  long  house  at  the  back  of  the 
spacious  conservatory  in  the  grounds,  formerly  used 
for  wintering  Orange  trees,  Myrtles,  &c,  in  tubs,  was 
some  time  since  modified  in  some  details  of  ven- 
tilation and  light,  and  planted  as  a  Lapageria-house. 
The  house  is  70  feet  in  length  by  16  feet  in  width, 
and  the  Lapagerias  are  planted  in  a  narrow  raised  bed 
at  the  back,  but  sufficiently  ample  to  admit  of  a  free 
root-growth.  The  varieties,  red  and  white,  are 
planted  alternately,  :  nd  they  are  trained  on  wires  on 
the  back  wall  up  to  the  low  span-roof  of  glass,  and 
then  carried  across  horizonta  ires  to  the  front,  a 
large  portion  of   which   is  of  glass:,   and  facing  the 
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west.  The  back  wall  is  wholly  of  brick,  and  the  bare 
portions  are  covered  with  a  free  growth  of  Ficus 
repens.  The  plants,  being  from  two  to  three  years 
since  planting,  have  done  remarkably  well,  and  by 
next  summer  will  hang  down  in  flowering  festoons 
from  the  roof  ;  then  it  will  be  a  fine  and  striking 
sight.  The  condition  of  the  plants,  and  the  whole  of 
the  internal  arrangements,  illustrate  Mr.  ROBERTS' 
skill  and  forethought. 

An  Ancient  Civic  Custom.— On  Wed- 
nesday evening,  in  accordance  wilh  a  very  ancient 
custom  in  the  City,  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Court 
of  Assistants  of  the  Fruiterers'  Company  waited  upon 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  and  presented  them  with  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  the  fruits  in  season,  including  Grapes,  Pine- 
apples, Melons,  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Apricots,  &c.  In  former  times  the  gift  con- 
sisted of  12  bushels  of  Apples  of  various  kinds, 
which,  neatly  packed  in  clean  white  baskets, 
and  covered  with  napkins,  were  carried  by  porters 
from  Farringdon  Market  to  the  Mansion  House, 
preceded  by  the  Company's  beadle  with  his 
gown  and  stall.  On  the  fruit  arriving  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  in  the  olden  days,  took  charge  of 
it,  and  placed  a  bottle  of  wine  in  each  basket  for 
the  use  of  the  carriers,  who  were  subsequently 
entertained  at  dinner.  In  later  years  the  form 
of  the  present  has  changed,  and  instead  of 
Apples  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  season  are  now 
annually  offered  to  the  Chief  Magistrate.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  Master  of  the  Fruiterers'  Com- 
pany (Dr.  Fotheruy),  in  making  the  presentation, 
traced  the  old  custom  to  the  time  when  the  Lord  Mayor 
for  the  time  claimed,  as  of  right,  a  sample  of  all  the 
new  fruit  which  entered  the  City,  by  way  of  toll.  The 
payment  of  this  tribute  led  to  frequent  disputes 
and  unseemly  brawls  between  the  servitors  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Company,  and  the  matter 
was  at  length  gracefully  compromised  by  the  agree- 
able custom  which  now  prevailed,  and  which  he 
(the  Master)  hoped  would  not  be  swept  away  by  the 
bold  utilitarian  spirit  which  prevailed  at  the  present 
day.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  J.  W.  Ellis)  thanked 
the  Company  for  their  gift,  and  echoed  their  wish 
that  an  observance  so  courteous  and  interesting  might 
be  long  allowed  to  continue.  Following  the  ancient 
usage  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  enter- 
tained the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Court  of  the  Com- 
pany at  dinner  afterwards  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  the 
guests  numbering  300. 

Fuchsias    in    Autumn. — At  no  period  in 

all  Ihe  year  are  Fuchsias  more  beautiful  in  the  open 
garden  than  during  the  autumn  months.  When  in 
growth  and  in  fairly  good  health  their  leaves  are  fresh 
looking  and  of  various  shades  of  colour,  which  har- 
monise well  when  they  are  planted  in  large  groups. 
Even  a  few  flowers  upon  a  plant  look  well,  and  as 
these  vary  in  colour  more  than  the  foliage,  a  healthy 
mass  of  leaves  and  a  sprinkling  of  flowers  is  a  welcome 
sight  at  this  season.  In  Hyde  Park  such  a  group 
may  be  seen  at  present,  when  such  things  as  Pelar- 
goniums, Verbenas,  and  many  other  bedding  plants 
are  beginning  to  look  shabby  both  in  leaf  and  flower. 

Single   Dahlias   and    Eucalyptus.— A 

charming  companion  for  single  Dahlias  is  the  Austra- 
lian Blue  Gum  Tree,  Eucalyptus  globulus.  Young 
plants  of  the  Eucalyptus  of  about  the  same  height  of 
the  Dahlias  present  a  contrast  of  foliage  of  a  very 
pleasing  character  in  the  twilight  of  evening.  The 
blue  shaded  foliage  of  the  Gum  Tree,  the  healthy 
bright  green  leaves  of  the  Dahlias,  and  their  flowers 
of  so  many  colours  and  shades,  make  a  combination 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  at  the  beginning 
of  October. 

Canna  erecta  zebrina. — Those  who  are  in 

possession  of  well-grown  Cannas  of  the  type  above 
mentioned,  or  Gloire  de  Lyons,  which  is  of  a  similar 
colour,  but  having  the  ribs  and  dark  stripes  in  the 
leaves  more  prominent,  should  lift  them  for  potting 
before  the  leaves  get  nipped  with  frost.  They  bear 
cold  better  than  rough  winds,  but  are  not  safe  out-of- 
doors  after  this  date  if  they  are  to  figure  in  the  con- 
servatory through  the  winter.  After  potting,  they 
should  be  put  in  a  north  house,  and  dewed  overhead 
occasionally  until  they  take  root  afresh,  which  will  be 
in  a  few  days,  and  they  should  not  feel  heat  for 
some  time,  in  order  that  the  leaves  may  not  be  affected 


by  the  sudden  change.  By  giving  them  a  little 
attention  their  handsome  leaves  may  be  retained 
quite  fresh  in  the  conservatory  until  after  Christmas, 
where  they  have  as  good  an  effect  as  many  choice 
foliage  plants  that  are  far  more  difficult  to  cultivate. 
We  have  seen  them  used  for  furnishing  in  winter,  in 
company  with  Chrysanthemums,  in  situations  where 
it  would  be  absolute  ruin  to  put  a  stove  plant. 

Single    Dahlias.  —  Messrs.   Canneli.   & 

Sons,  of  Swanley,  have  lately  furnished  us  with  some 
beautiful  samples  of  various  colours,  one  or  two  that 
we  consider  as  fairly  representing  what  the  type  of  a 
single  Dahlia  should  be.  The  specimen  that  we 
refer  to  is  of  a  deep  mauve,  wilh  slightly  rcflexed 
petals,  but  the  (lower  is  rather  under-size.  Another — 
a  white  one — is  also  very  good,  as  is  a  dark  crimson 
variety,  of  great  substance  of  petal,  and  a  very 
striking  flower  indeed.  Yellow  and  orange  varieties 
are  also  sent  that  are  very  showy  as  regards  colour, 
but  hardly  up  to  a  first-class  standard  in  form. 
Messrs.  Cannell  are  evidently  in  earnest  in  the 
raising  and  cultivation  of  single  Dahlias,  and  there  is 
still  an  open  field  for  those  who  choose  to  apply 
themselves  in  the  direction  of  improvement.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  merits  of  single  Dahlias  neither 
under  nor  overstated.  They  are  invaluable  to  gar- 
deners at  this  season,  both  as  cut  flowers  and  in  the 
open  garden.  We  have  not  yet  hit  upon  the  best 
way  of  disposing  them.  A  dozen  or  more  sorts 
planted  promiscuously  and  without  any  definite  idea 
as  to  the  height  that  each  plant  may  grow  in  a  large 
bed  is  not  the  way  to  do  justice  to  single  Dahlias,  nor 
is  it  the  way  to  educate  the  public  into  growing  them. 
Suppose  we  take  six  distinct  sorts — say,  white,  crim- 
son, yellow,  mauve,  orange,  and  red — and  we  plant 
a  bed  of  each,  is  there  any  other  flower  in  the 
open  garden  that  will  compare  with  them  at  the 
present  moment  ?  Or  suppose  we  plant  them  among 
Rhododendrons  (one  variety  in  each  bed),  is  there  any 
other  flower  that  will  give  the  same  continuous  effect 
from  early  in  August  to  November  ?  The  fact  is 
clearly  and  unmistakably  established,  that  there  is 
not.  Again  we  look  at  the  position  of  the  private 
gardener,  who  has  to  provide  cut  flowers  in  large 
quantities  for  shooting  parties  during  the  autumn,  will 
not  the  single  Dahlias  be  a  great  boon  to  him?  If 
you  cut  the  flowers  from  a  choice  hothouse  plant  you 
have  nothing  more  to  expect  for  another  season,  but 
the  single  Dahlia  supplies  them  every  morning  that 
you  like  to  go  and  cut  them.  For  home  use  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  much  importance  whether  they  last 
long  in  a  cut  state  or  not,  quantity  is  the  main  thing 
to  look  after.  We  are  perhaps  not  over-ready 
either  in  recognising  the  many  choice,  not  to  say 
brilliant,  colours  among  single  Dahlias  that  will  be 
of  vast  importance  to  the  gardener  who  has  much 
decoration  to  do  for  large  dinner  parties.  A  white 
Dahlia  is  just  as  good  as  a  white  Eucharis  by  gaslight, 
the  difference  is  that  the  one  is  called  rare,  and  the 
other  is  not ;  for  practical  purposes  both  are  the  same 
as  regards  colour.  Raisers  of  new  kinds  should 
therefore  have  some  idea  of  the  class  they  have  mainly 
to  provide  for.  We  want  medium-sized  flowers, 
distinct  in  colour,  and  having  rather  more  substance 
of  petal  than  we  have  yet  seen,  and  with  less  ten- 
dency to  shed  their  petals  early.  Given  these  and  a 
little  taste  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  those  who 
grow  and  use  single  Dahlias  as  cut  flowers,  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  there  is  a  hopeful  future  to  look 
forward  to. 

Timehri. — The  name  will  require  explana- 
tion by  most  of  our  readers  ;  and,  could  they  see  the 
curious  hieroglyphs  on  the  title-page,  strangely  like 
the  representations  of  men  and  animals  that  British 
children  are  wont  at  a  very  early  age  to  scrawl  upon 
their  slates,  they  would  be  more  puzzled  still.  But 
Mr.  IM  Thurn  is  a  good  editor,  and  does  not  leave 
us  long  in  doubt.  Timehri  is  a  Carib  word,  spoken 
in  Guiana  ages  before  any  European  set  foot  in  the 
country,  and  used  to  designate  the  hieroglyphs  above 
alluded  to.  These  inscriptions  were  scratched  on  the 
rocks,  where  they  still  exist,  the  records  of  a  forgotten 
time.  Mr.  IM  Thurn  adopts  the  word  and  an 
"  ideograph"  of  the  thing  to  designate  the  Joitrnal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of 
British  Guiana.  Its  contents  include  articles  on  the 
cultivation  of  Cocoa,  on  tame  animals  among  the  red 
men ;  on  indiarubber,  by  Mr.  Jenman  ;  on  the 
encouragement  of  the  lesser  industries,  and  on  a 
variety  of  other  topics,  which  show  that  Timehri  is  at 
once  comprehensive  and  eclectic.     Such  a  publication 


can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  service  to  the  colony  and 
beneficial  to  science.  We  trust  that  in  future  num- 
bers meteorological  details  will — as  indeed  is  pro- 
mised—be given.  Such  details,  together  wilh  indi- 
cations of  the  conditions  under  which  plants  grow, 
would  not  only  be  useful  to  the  colonial  agricul- 
turists, but  to  meteorologists  and  horticulturists  at 
home.  A  word  of  well-earned  praise  is  due  to  Ihe 
printer  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  he  has  done  his 
part.     Success  to  Timehri ! 

Apples    Spotted    with   Fungus.— Many 

persons  complain  that  their  Apples,  though  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  arc  often  so  spotted  as  to  become 
almost  unsaleable.  We  find  this  especially  to  be  the 
case  in  that  valuable  Apple  the  Northern  Greening, 
and  with  us  Lord  Suffield,  which  in  general  has  ihe 
surface  beautifully  pure  and  brilliant,  is  much  stained 
this  year  with  spots.  On  examination  we  find  a 
delicate  mycelium  fringing  the  spots  as  in  an 
Asteroma,  and  the  centre  of  ihe  spots  divesled  of  the 
fungus  exposing  the  subjacent  tissue.  It  is  the  fungus 
to  which  Fries  gave  the  name  of  Spilozcua,  but  which 
is  clearlya  state  of  Helminlhosporium  pyrorum(which 
is  now  common  on  the  leaves  of  Apples),  the  spores 
being  still  visible  enough  on  the  fringe.  The  genus 
is  now  referred  to  Cladosporium,  under  the  name  ot 
C.  dendriticum.  Fortunately  it  is  quite  superficial, 
and  therefore  does  not  cause  the  fruit  to  rot.  AT.  y.  B. 

The   Weather. — General  remarks   on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Oct.  3,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  during  the  past  week  was 
very  unsettled  generally,  and  at  the  close  of  the  period 
it  became  exceedingly  stormy  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. On  the  evening  of  October  2  bright  aurora 
was  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  tempera- 
ture was  a  little  above  the  mean  in  Scotland  and  the 
north-east,  south,  and  north-west  of  England,  but 
below  it  in  Ireland.  On  the  evening  and  night  of 
September  30  the  thermometer  rose  very  rapidly,  and 
the  maximum  readings  of  October  1  varied  between' 
650  and  700  in  all  districts.  The  minima,  which 
occurred  on  September  29  and  30,  were  below  40°  in 
most  districts,  and  in  some  parts  of  "  England,  E.," 
the  thermometer  fell  to  35°  in  "  Scotland,  E.,"  to  340, 
and  in  "  Ireland,  N.,"  to  32°.  The  rainfall  was 
considerably  more  than  the  mean  in  "  England, 
S.W.,"  and  "Ireland,  N.,"  and  a  little  more  in 
"England,  E.,"  the  Midland  Counties,  and  "Eng- 
land, S.,"  but  in  all  other  districts  it  was  less  than 
the  normal.  Bright  sunshine  varied  from  22  per 
cent,  off  the  possible  amount  in  "Ireland,  N.,"  to 
44  per  cent,  in  "  England,  E."  Depressions  ob- 
served : — On  September  26  and  27  a  somewhat 
shallow  depression  passed  slowly  across  our 
islands  from  the  southward,  reaching  the  north 
of  Scotland  by  the  morning  of  the  28'.h.  On 
the  night  of  the  28th  a  deeper  disturbance  advanced 
over  the  south  of  England  from  the  soulh-westward  ; 
and  on  the  30th  another  travelled  quickly  in  a  north- 
north-easterly  direction  along  our  west  and  north 
coasts.  All  these,  however,  were  of  slight  importance 
in  comparison  to  a  depression  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  morning  of  Oct.  1.  This,  which  proved 
to  be  very  deep,  travelled  in  a  direction  similar  to 
that  of  September  30,  and  occasioned  severe  southerly 
gales  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  On  the  night  of  the 
2d  the  barometer  was  rising  generally,  and  the 
weather  seemed  rather  more  settled. 

Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  William 

King,  from  Dalkeith  Gardens,  succeeds  Mr.  Mac- 
Lellan,  as  Gardener  to  J.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  of 
Dalziell,  M.P.,  at  Dalziell  House,  Lanarkshire. — 
Mr.  Harry  Carter,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  Harvy 
Bruce,  Bart.,  M.P.,  at  Downhill,  Coleraine,  Ireland. 
— Mr.  John  McPherson,  lately  Foreman  at  Wid- 
more,  Bromley,  Kent,  as  Gardener  to  Major  Green 
Thompson,  Bridekirk,  Cockermouth. — Mr.  Andrew 
Hunter,  lately  Gardener  to  Lord  Shand,  New- 
hailes,  Midlothian,  as  Gardener  to  Robert  Stew- 
art, Esq.,  Ingliston,  Ratho.— Mr.  James  Carstairs, 
lately  Gardener  at  Hermitage,  Hexham,  as  Gardener 
to  Lea  Priestley  Edwards,  Esq.,  Brandsby 
Lodge,  Easingwold,  Yorks.— Mr.  John  Sinclair, 
lately  Gardener  at  Monkwood,  Edinburgh,  as  Gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Reed,  Kenwolde  Court,  Virginia 
Water.— Mr.  Edward  McCormick,  as  Gardener 
to  William  Younger,  Esq.,  Auchen  Castle,  Moffat 
(the  above  five  through  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird). 
— Mr.  Edward  Moorhouse,  late  Foreman  to  Mr. 
Christie,  at  Warwick  Castle,  succeeds  Mr.  Wil- 
kins  as  Gardener  to  George  Henry  Nelsos, 
Esq.,  The  Lawn,  Emscole,  near  Warwick. 
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3S.  Eria,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  904. — Leaves 
various.  Peduncles  i-flowered  or  raceme-bearing, 
lateral  or  apparently  terminal,  on  the  leafy  stems  or 
pseudobulbs.  Column  short,  produced  at  the  base  in 
a  foot.  About  120  species  inhabiting  India,  South 
China,  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  A  polymor- 
phous genus  in  habit,  divided  by  Mr.  Bentham  into 
ten  sections,  most  of  which  are  regarded  by  some 
botanists  as  distinct  genera. 

Serf,  r,  Porpax. — Dwarf  plants,  with  depressed 
spheroidal  or  flattened  pseudobulbs,  at  length 
clothed  with  a  fibrous  network  ;  crowned  with 
two  orbicular  or  ovate  leaves,  which  soon  deli- 
quesce. Flowers  solitary,  or  two  or  three  together, 
between  the  leaves,  nearly  sessile,  medium  size  : 
ex.  E.  Jerdoniana. 

Sect  2.  Conchidium. — Dwarf  herbs,  with  the 
pseudobulbs  and  leaves  of  Porpax,  but  the 
peduncles  are  slender  and  longer,  1 -flowered  or 
more  rarely  2-flowered ;  flowers  usually  very  much 
smaller  than  in  Porpax  :  ex  E.  extinctoria. 

Sect.  3.  Bryobium.— Small  herbs,  with  pseudobulbs 
similar  to  those  of  the  last  section,  or  sometimes 
ovoid.  Leaves  2  or  3  on  the  short  stems,  or 
peduncles  leafless  during  flowering.  Flowers 
small  or  minute,  several,  shortly  pedicellate,  race- 
mose :  ex.  E.  Bryobium. 

Sect  4.  Mycakanthes.  —  Steins  clothed  with 
sheaths  at  the  base,  scarcely  thickened,  or  at 
length  with  narrow  pseudobulbs,  2-leaved  at  the 
top.  Racemes  narrow,  1 — 2  from  the  uppermost 
nodes ;  flowers  numerous,  small,  in  two  rows, 
shortly,  or  very  shortly,  pedicellate,  clothed  with 
white  hairs.  '  Sepals  short  and  broad  :  ex.  E. 
stricta. 

Sect$.  Eriura. — Stems  taller  than  in  Mycaran- 
thes,  several  or  many-leaved,  often  with  several 
racemes  from  the  uppermost  nodes  :  ex.  E. 
paniculata. 

Sect.  6.  HYMENERIA. — Stems  or  flowering  branches 
borne  on  a  rhizome,  leafy,  not  thickened  during 
flowering,  but  usually  thickening  into  pseudobulbs 
like  the  sterile  stems  after  flowering.  Racemes 
apparently  terminal  (pseudoterminal),  solitary,  or 
a  few  together  in  the  upper  axils  ;  flowers  medium 
or  small  :  ex.  E,  rnyristiciformis. 

Sect.  7.  UHOSTACHYA. — Flowering-stems  consider- 
ably developed,  often  thickened,  sometimes  like 
long  pseudobulbs.  Racemes  lateral,  few  or  many  ; 
flowers  small,  or  rarely  rather  large :  ex.  E.  Dill- 
wynii,  E.  bractescens,  and  E.  convallarioides. 

Sect  8.  Dendrourion.— Scapes  bracteate  at  the 
base,  proceeding  from  or  near  the  base  of  the 
pseudobulbs,  which  areob!ongorelongated,  one  or 
few-leaved.  Racemes  loose,  few  or  many-flowered, 
rarely  dense.  Flowers  more  or  less  woolly  or 
hairy,  small  or  medium  ;  ex.  E.  stellata,  and  E. 
armeniaca. 

Sect.  9.  Trichotosia. — Stems  stout,  leafy,  scarcely 
thickened  at  the  base  ;  not  pseudobulbous  ;  often 
clothed  with  stiff  spreading  hairs.  Racemes 
axillary,  usually  shorter  than  the  leaves,  sometimes 
very  short  and  few  flowered.  Flowers  shortly 
pedicellate,  narrow,  hairy,  or  rarely  glabrous. 
Column  sometimes  longer  than  in  the  other  sec- 
lions  ;  pollinia  often  rather  broad  :  ex.  E.  vestita, 
E.  ferruginea. 

Sect  10.  Cyi.indrolobus.— Stems  leafy,  glabrous, 
slender  or  thickened  and  fleshy  above.  Racemes 
very  short  lateral  or  pseudo-terminal.  Flowers 
2 — 3,  rather  large,  glabrous,  on  long  pedicels. 
Differs  from  section  Trichotosia  mainly  in  being 
glabrous,  from  Uroslachya  in  its  lew  large 
flowers  :  ex.  E.  nutans. 

The  following  names  have  been  proposed  as  inde- 
pendent genera  for  species  now  included  in  Eria  : 
—  Dendrolirium,  Pinalia,  Porpax,  Aggeianthus, 
Lxhenora,  Conchidium,  Aloisia,  Bryobium,  Mycar- 
anihcs,  Xiphosium,  Trichotosia,  Ceiatium,  and 
Cylindrolobus. 

1.  Eria  abbreviata, Lindl,,  Nov.  Gen,  and Sp.  Orck. 

PL,  p.  68  ;  Miq.,  Ft  Nederl.  hid,,  iii.,  p.  662. 
Dendrolirium  aid  rcvia  turn,  Blume,  Btdjr.  tot  Ft 
Nedcrl.  hid.,  p.  348.— Java.  Cultivated  at  Buiten- 
zorg in  18G6. 

2.  E.  ACERVATA,  Lindl.,  Journ.  Hort  Soc.  Loud.,  vi., 

p.  58,  with  a  woodcut  ;  Lindl.  and  Paxt.,  PL 
Card.,  i.,  p.  170. —  Irdia.  Cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Society  in  1851.  Of  no  horticul- 
tural value. 

3.  E.  ACUTIFOLIA,  Lindl,,    Bot.  Reg.   1842,    Misc.,  n. 

32;  Card.  Chron.  1842,  p.  382. — India.  An 
unattractive  species,  imported  by  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges. 

4.  E.  ACUTISSIMA,  Rchb.  f.,  Card.  Chron.,  n.s.,  v.,  p, 

567.— Polynesia  (?)  Cultivated  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  at  Stowe  in  1876.  Flowers  small, 
yellow. 

5.  E.  APFINIS,  Griffith,  Not,  iii.,  p.  297;  Journ,  Linn. 

Soc,  iii.,  p.  54. — India.  Cultivated  at  Kew  in 
1882.     Hort.  Kew. 

6.  E.  ALBA,  Lindl.,  Gen.   and  Sp.    Orc/i.  PI,   p.   67  ; 

"Journ.  Lin.  Soc,  iii.,  p.  53. — India.     Cultivated 
.        at  Kew  in  1882.     Hort.  Kew. 

7.  E.  ai.bido-tomentosa,  Lindl.,  Ind.   Con  trio.,  ii., 

p.  18;  Xenia,  ii.,  p.  112,  t.   136.     Den.iiolirium 


albido-tomentosum,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  Ft  Nederl. 
hid.,  p.  345. — Java.  Buitenzorg  Botanic  Garden, 
1866. 

8.  E.  AMICA,  Rchb.  f.,  Xenia,  ii.,  p.   162,   t.   168,  fig. 

6 — 9.— India.  Imported  from  Assam  and  culti- 
vated by  Mr.  Day  in  1867. 

9.  E.    annulata,    Blume,    Mus.    Bot.,   ii.,    p.     184. 

Trichotosia  annulata,  Blume,  Bijdr.  Ft  Nederl. 
Ind.,  p.  343  ;  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL, 
p.  132. — Java.  Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 
10.  E.  armeniaca,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1841,  Misc.,  n.  70, 
t.  42  ;  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  270.  E.  ornate, 
Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p.  66.  Dendro- 
lirium omatum,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  Ft  Nederl. 
Ind.,  p.  345. — Java  and  Philippine  Islands.  Intro- 
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duced  by  Cuming,  and  flowered  by  Loddiges  in 
1841.  A  robust  and  showy  species,  having  large 
yellow  brown  bracts  subtending  the  green  and 
crimson  flowers. 

E.  barbarossa,  Rchb.  f.,  Hamb,  Gartenz.,  xvi., 
p.  420. — Native  country  not  recorded.  Cultivated 
in  Germany  by  Messrs.  Booth  in  i860. 

E.  harbata,  Rchb.  f.,  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  270  ; 
Re  fug.  Pot.,  t.  114.  Tainia  barbata,  Lindl., 
Gird.  Chron.  1857,  p.  63. — India.     Cultivated  by 
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Loddiges  in  1856.  Flowers  yellow  uiihciimson 
lines  ;  pedicels  bearded  with  papillae  on  the  upper 
side. 

E.  BERRINGTONIANA,  Rchb.  f.,  Card.  Chron.  1872, 
p.  666.  — Borneo.  Flowered  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Ber- 
lington  in  1872.  "  A  giant  Eria  flava,  bearing  a 
raceme  of  flowers,  each  nearly  as  big  as  a  flower 
of  Bulbophyllum  Lobbii." 

E.  BI  CRIST  AT  A,  Lindl.,  Gen*  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL, 
p.  67  ;  Miq.,  FL  Ncderl.  hut,  iii.,  p.  661  ;  Dendro- 
lirium bicristatum,  Blume,  Bijdr.  FL  Nedc/L, 
p.  346.— Java.  Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 
Flowers  whitish,  pale  purple  at  the  base  of  the 
labellum. 

E.  BIPUN<  iata.  Lindl.,  Pot  Reg.  1841,  Misc.,  n. 
179  ;  Card.  Chron.  1841,  p.  783. — India.  Col- 
lected in  the  Khasya  Mills  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
sent  to  Chatsworth,     Inconspicuous. 

E.  BRACTESCENS,  Lindl.,  Bot  Reg,  1841,  Misc.,  n. 
46,  and  1844,  t.  29  ;  Gard,  Chron.  1841,  p.  231. 
E.  Dilioymi,  Hook.,  Bot.  -I//,;'  .  t.  4163.— Singa- 


pore and  Philippine  Islands.  Introduced  by 
Cuming  for  Messrs.  Loddiges.  A  handsome  and 
vigorous  species  ;  the  Bot.  Reg.  figure  represents 
a  starved  plant.  Flowers  in  erect  racemes,  yel- 
lowish white,  subtended  by  ample  bracts  of  the 
same  colour. 

17.  E.  CILIATA,   Miq.,  Ft  Nederl.  Ind.,   iii.,    p.    65,9. 

Trichotosia,  Teijsm.  and  Binnend. — Java.  Culti- 
vated at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

18.  E.  clavicaulis,  Wallich,  Bot.  Peg.  1840,  Misc  ,  n. 

220 ;  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  278. — India.  Intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Wallich  and  cultivated  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges.  Flowers  white  ;  lip  bordered  with  pink. 

19.  E.    COCI-ILEATA,    Lindl.,    Bot.    Reg.     1844,    Misc., 

n.  23  ;  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  269. — Manilla.  Im- 
ported and  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
Flowers  small,  white,  crimson,  and  green. 

20.  E.    compressa,    Blume,   Mus.    Bot,    ii.,    p.    182; 

Miq.,  Ft  Nederl..  Ind.,  iii.,  p.  657.  Ceratium 
compressum,  Blume,  Bijdr.  Ft  Nederl.  hid., 
p.  342,  t.  46;  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL, 
p.  130.— Java.  Cultivated  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Buitenzorg,  in  1866. 

21.  E,  concolor,   Parish  and  Rchb.  f.,    Trans.  Linn. 

Soc,  xxx.,  p.  148. — Moutmein.  Introduced  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Parish,  and  flowered  at  Kew  in 
1871.     Hort.  Kew. 

22.  E,  convallarioides,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch. 

Ft,  p.  70  ;  Gard.  Chron.  1841,  pp.  551  and  783  ; 
Bot.  Reg.  1841,  t.  62.  /3  major,  Bot.  Reg.  1847, 
t.  63. — India,  Nepal.  Flowers  small,  white,  in 
very  dense,  shortly-stalked,  pendent  clusters  from 
the  axils  of  or  below  the  leaves.  Hort.  Kew. 
(See  fig.  81.) 

E.  Corneri,  Rchb.  f.,  Gard.  Chron.,  n.s.,  x.,  p. 
106. — Formosa.  Discovered  by  Mr.  A.  Corner, 
and  grown  by  Mr.  A.  Leach,  Clapham,  in  1878. 
Flowers  pale  green  ;  lip  white,  with  a  purplish 
middle  lobe,  and  purplish  streaks  over  the  side 
lobes. 

E.  CORONAK1A,  Rchb.  f.,  Gard.  Chron.,  n.s.,  v., 
p.  23^.— India.  Collected  in  the  Khasya  Hills 
by  Mr.  Gibson.  Flowers  sweet-scented,  pure 
white,  with  some  yellow  and  brown. 

25.  E.  CURTISII,  Rchb.  f.,  Gard.    Chron.,  n.s.,  xiv.,  p. 

685.— Borneo.  Collected  by  Mr.  Curtis  for 
Messrs.  Veitch,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  1880. 
Flowers  yellowish-white.  Near  E.  rnyristici- 
formis. 

26.  E.   DASYPUS,   Rchb.  f.,  Bot   Zeit    1864,  p.  415; 

Xenia,  ii.,  p.  161,  t.  168,  fig.,  t.  3.— Moulmein. 
Discovered  and  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parish,  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  Day. 

27.  E.  Day  ANA,  Rchb.  f.,   Gard.   Chron.,  n.s.,  viii.,  p. 

102. — India.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  J.  Day,  in  1877. 
Flowers  honey-yellow  ;  lip  with  some  brown  and 
almost  black  blotches. 

28.  E.  EBURNEA,  Rchb.  f.,  Hamb.  Gartenz.,  xv.,  p.  56. 

— Native  country  not  recorded.  Imported  and 
cultivated  by  Consul  Schiller,  of  Hamburgh.  An 
attractive  species,  having  dense  clusters  of  large, 
snow-white  flowers,  with  a  yellowish  lip. 

29.  E.  F.LONGATA,  Blume,  Mus.  Bot,  ii.,  p.  183  ;  Miq  , 

Ft  Nederl.  hid.,  iii.,  p.  657. — Borneo,  Sumatra. 
Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

30.  E.  ERECTA,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p.  63. 

Dendrolirium  erectttm,  Blume,  Bi/dr.  Fl.  Nederl. 
hut,  p.  348. — Java.  Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in 
1866. 

31.  E.  excavata,  Lindl.,  Gen.  Sp.  and  Orch,  PL,  p.  67. 

— India,  Nepal.  Wallich.  Cultivated  at  Sin 
Donato,  by  Prince  Demidoff,  about  1858.  Hort. 
Kew. 

32.  E.  extinctoria,  Hook, ,  Bot  Mag.,  t.  5910  ;  Gard. 

Chron.  1873,  p.  646;  n.s.,  xiii.,  p.  427.  Den- 
droHum  extinctorium,  Lindl.,  Bot  Reg,,  under  t. 
1756. — Birma.  First  collected  by  W.  Griffith, 
and  subsequently  sent  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parish  to 
Kew,  where  it  flowered  in  1871.  A  pretty  little 
Orchid,  in  habit  like  Drymoda  picta,  but  the 
i-rlowered  scapes  are  from  the  top  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs. Flowers  white,  suffused  with  rose,  and 
having  a  purple  blotch  on  the  lip. 

E.  FEROX,  Blume,  Mus.  Hot.,  ii.,  p.  184.  Tin  ho- 
tosia  fcrox,  Blume,  Bijdr.  PL  Nederl.  Ind., 
p.  342  ;  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p.  132; 
De  Vr.,  ///.  d'Otch. — Java.  ( lullivated  En  the 
Buitenzorg  Botanic  Garden  in  1806. 

E.  FERRUGINEA,  Tiijsm.  and  Binnend.,  Hot.  N.:t. 
Tijdschr.,  xxiv.,  reprint,  p.  8. — Java.  Buitenzorg 
Botanic  Garden,  1866. 

E.  FERRUGINEA,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg,  1839,  t.  35  ; 
Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  274. — Imported  from  Cal- 
cutta by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  flowered  at  Hack- 
ney in  1838.  Flowers  medium  size,  hairy,  dull 
coloured. 
36.    E.    FLAVA,    Lindl.,  Gen.    and  Sp.  Orch.   PL,  p.  65. 


33- 


/■'.  p  11 /use ens,  Lindl.,  Bot  Reg.,  under  t.  904. 
Dendrobiumf  fubescens.  Hook,  Exot  FL,  ii., 
t.  124. — India.  Sent  to  the  Liverpool  Botanic 
Garden  in  1820  by  Dr  Wallich,    A  robust  species, 

with  racemes  of  medium  size,  yellow  flower  on 
tall  scapes.     Hort.  Kew.     (See  fig.  82.) 

37.  E.    FLAVESCENS,    Lindl.,    Gen.   and   Sp.    Ore!:.    PL, 

p.  66.     Dendrolirium  flavescens,  Blume,  Bijdr, 

FL  N'derl.  hid.,  p.  344.  t.  69.  — Java.  Culti- 
vated -it  1  Euiti  nzorg  in  1866. 

38.  E.    FLORIB1  NDA,    Lindl.,    Bot    Reg.    1844,    t.    20; 

(,,itd.  thiou.  1S44,  p.  298;  Walp.  Ann  ,  vi., 
p.  276.  E.  leucostachya,  Lindl.,  Joitrn.  Hort 
Loud.,  iii.;  I'roc.^p.  xvi.,  fig.  a  ;  Lindl.  and  Taxi., 
Ft  Card.,  iii.,  p.  116,  fig.  288.  -  Singapore, 
Borneo.  Originally  discovered  by  Mr.  Prince, 
and  subsequently  jent  to  Messrs.  Loddiges  by 
Mr.  Cuming.     Flowers  white  or  tinged  with  red, 
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small,  but  very  numerous,  in  pendulous  racemes, 
not  infrequently  8— 10  inches  long.     Hon.  Kew. 
39    E.  FUSl  \,  Blurae,  Mus.  /?,'.'.,  ii..  p.  tSi  ;  Miq.,  Ft. 
X,  ierl.  IhJ.,  iii.,  p.  658.— Java.    Cultivated  at 
Bultenrorg  in  1866. 

(To  be  continued ') 


J40ME    $  OF^ESPOJSDENCE. 

A  Thanksgiving  Fungus.— The  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley  has  informed  us  in  his  works  that  there  is  a 
bogus  named  Polypoius  sacer  which  is  worshipped 
in  West  Africa  as  a  god.  A  specimen  of  this  fungus 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Polypoius  sacer  was  recently  brought  vividly 
to  our  recollection  on  hearing  that  a  gigantic  fungus 
had  been  exhibited  in  a  London  church  a  week  or  so 
ago  as  part  of  the  "decorations  "  belonging  to  ^har- 
vest thanksgiving.  This  "  thanksgiving  fungus  "  was 
in  two  pieces,  forming  together  a  mass  of  about  4  feet 
by  3  feet,  or  perhaps  more,  such  a  mass  as  one  some- 
times sees  growing  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  It  was 
about  4  or  5  inches  thick.  This  choice  "  decor- 
ation "  was  not  a  magnificent  edible  and  fragrant 
Sparassis,  for  which  one  might  feel  truly  thankful,  but 
a  hideous  flabby  growth  peeled  from  the  top  of  a 
sewer  in  Old  Street,  St.  Luke's,  where  it  was  found 
by  a  workman.  From  the  foul  London  sewer  this 
treasure  was  transferred  to  the  church,  and  the  dim 
religious  light  pouring  from  the  stained  glass  windows 
flickered  fitfully  over  the  frowzy  fungoid  monster.  The 
workman  scooped  the  growth  from  off  the  slime  of  the 
sewer  roof,  removed  it  from  the  church  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  "thanksgiving  service,"  and  took  it 
back  to  the  Old  Street  sewer  for  temporary  safety. 
The  discoverer  of  this  wondrous  object  believed  it  to  be 
valuable,  and  refused  a  reasonable  money  offer  for  its 
purchase  ;  he  said  he  would  take  it  to  the  British 
Museum  and  offer  it  for  sale  to  the  nation  :  but 
whether  he  intended  to  go  to  Bloomsbury  or  South 
Kensington  we  know  not.  If  the  latter,  the  "  thanks- 
giving fungus  "  may  one  day  be  appropriately  exhi- 
bited side  by  side  with  Polyporus  sacer.    W.  G.  S. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna. — It  seems  almost  super- 
fluous to  write  about  this  plant,  but  as  it  stands  un- 
rivalled at  this  season  of  the  year  among  hardy  plants 
no  apology  is  needed  in  saying  a  few  words  about  it. 
It  is  surprising  that  it  is  so  little  grown,  considering 
the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  flowers  and  the  large 
quantity  produced  from  a  small  space  of  ground.  The 
present  is  the  best  season  to  plant  it  outside,  and  the 
conditions  necessary  to  ensure  success  are  a  warm  and 
well  drained  border.  In  preparing  a  border  for  this 
plant  the  natural  soil,  if  at  all  heavy,  should  be 
entirely  removed  to  the  depth  of  iS  inches  or  2  feet. 
In  the  bottom  10  inches  or  so  of  drainage  must  be 
placed,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing  is  better  than 
brickbats  ;  over  these  should  be  placed  a  layer  of 
littery  dung,  to  keep  the  soil  from  mixing  with  the 
drainage.  The  compost  for  filling  up  the  border 
should  be  light  and  sandy,  and  should  be  composed 
of  about  equal  parts  of  light  loam  and  peat, 
with  a  liberal  mixture  of  road  -  scrapings  or 
sand.  In  filling  up  the  border  the  soil  should  be 
rammed  moderately  firm,  to  prevent  it  from  holding 
too  much  moisture  at  any  season.  The  bulbs  may 
be  planted  about  6  inches  apart,  and  about  the  same 
in  depth.  After  planting,  the  border  should  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  cocoa-fibre  or  leaf  soil  to  the 
depth  of  3  inches,  to  keep  the  bulbs  secure  from 
severe  frost,  and  this  covering  will  be  necessary  every 
winter  after  the  bulbs  are  established.  During  spring, 
when  they  are  making  growth,  a  watering  may  be 
necessary,  should  the  weather  be  very  dry  ;  but  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  the  bulbs  should  be 
kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  should  the  weather  be 
wet  during  these  two  months  a  covering  of  some  kind 
should  be  placed  over  the  roots,  otherwise  they  will 
not  flower  satisfactorily.  J.  Roberts,  Gunner sbury. 

The  Late  Great  International  Fruit  Show. 
—  When  your  correspondent  "Looker  On"  says 
(p.  43S)  that  the  Pine-apple  Charlotte  Rothschild 
shown  in  the  collection  of  fruits  that  won  the  Veitch 
Memorial  Medal  was  "  quite  green,"  he  is  surely  mis- 
taken, as  your  reporter  and  hundreds  of  others  can 
testify.  That  being  so,  the  remainder  of  "  Looker 
On's  "  criticism  on  other  exhibits  at  the  same  show 
is  in  my  opinion  unworthy  of  notice.  J.  Mc/ndoe. 

Fruit  Crops. — Referring  to  the  remarks  at  p.  435 
I  may  say  that  in  this  locality  the  same  thing  has 
occurred,  and  the  reason  why  has  also  been  asked, 
and  in  my  opinion  answered,  from  observations  which 
have  been  taken  for  years.  As  a  proof,  I  believe 
there  are  varieties  of  Peaches  barren  ot  pollen, 
and  which,  therefore,  require  the  pollen  to  be 
taken  from  other  kinds  and  applied  to  the  stig- 
mas, or  otherwise  there  is  no  fruit.  In  the  case 
of  orchards  nearly   all    this    fertilising    work    must 


be  left  to  the  bees  and  other  insects,  for  it  often  hap- 
pens that  during  the  period  when  the  pollen  is  ripe  on 
certain  trees  it  is  rainy  weather,  consequently  all  the 
work  of  impregnation  has  to  be  done,  as  it  were, 
between  the  showers  ;  and  if  bees  are  not  at  hand  and 
plentiful  many  fruitless  trees  are  the  result,  but  if  bees 
are  kept  and  well  cared  for  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood—as they  were  when  two  crops  of  fruit  were 
yielded  in  this  locality— all  outdoor  fruit  would  be  more 
regular  and  plentiful,  and  probably  much  larger.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  if  bees  are  kept  near  the 
orchard  mentioned  at  Brentwood,  if  so  this  will  be 
another  proof  that  bees  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
every  garden,  and  in  fruit  plantations  in  particular, 
//.  Council,  Jan.,  Sivanley. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— 
It  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers  to 
learn  that  the  number  of  collectors  to  the  Pension 
Augmentation  Fund  this  year,  up  to  the  present  time, 
is  1S9,  and  the  amount  collected  is  X2S4  5*.  6./. 
giving  an  average  of  ,£1  10s.  id.  to  each  collector. 
The  collection  for  this  year  will  close  on  November  15 
next,  and  I  trust  by  that  time  to  be  enabled  to  an- 
nounce a  much  larger  amount.  E.  R.  Culler,  See. 

Sweet-scented  Cyclamen  (see  Enquiry,  p.  442). 
— Cyclamen  europreum  and  C.  grxcum  are  the  sweet- 
est I  know.  C.  europxum  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
autumn-flowering,  but  mine  flower  in  the  summer  as 
well,  and  are  deliciously  fragrant.  C.  griecum  I  take 
to  be  a  form  of  C.  hederifolium.   J.  T.  Boscawen. 

Lilies  at  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath.— 
Though  we  may  hope  for  some  good  Lily  blooms  for 
a  month  longer,  the   Lily  season  may  be  considered 
about   over,    and   you   may   perhaps   like  to  have  a 
note  of  our  experience  of  it.     In  some   points  the 
weather  has  been  somewhat  exceptional  ;  a  long  sun- 
less time,   continued  prevalence  of  high  winds,  the 
notable  evil  salt  blast  of  April,  have  greatly  told  on 
Lily  growers  ;    but  when  carefully  watching  experi- 
ments on  which  weather  has  much  influence,  every 
season  seems  exceptional,  so  we  must  be  content  to 
take  the  weather  as  it  comes,  and  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  make  ourselves  independent  of  it.     My 
experience  in  these  gardens  in  every  sort  of  season  is, 
that   many   Lilies,    among    them    L.    auratum,    L. 
Krameri,   L.   speciosum,  and   (with  loam  added)  L. 
Szowi'.zianum,  are  certain  to  thrive  and  bloom  well  if 
planted   in   a    sheltered    situation,    in    beds    where 
Rhododendrons  are  doing  well  ;  the  only  objection  to 
this  mode  of  cultivation  is,  that  unless  in  very  large 
gardens,  a  few  hundred  bulbs  are  as  many  as  room 
can  be  found  for,  and,  as  I  want  to  grow  Lilies  on  a 
larger   scale,  other   means   of  protection  had    to  be 
sought.     I  don't  think  it  can  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  different  climates  and  situations  have  so  much  to 
do  with  success  in  Lily  growing,  that  every  garden 
has  to  some  extent  to  work  out  its  own  experience. 
Some  of  my  friends,  experienced  and  skilful  cultivators, 
find  that  with  them  L.   auratum  thrives,  but  in  open 
situations  in  full  sun,  with  us,  it  sometimes  does  well 
treated  thus,  but  cannot  be  depended  upon.    Our  rule 
in  experimenting  is  not  only  to  try  situations  where 
plants  are  likely,  according  to  experience,  to  succeed, 
but  places  where  the  probabilities  are  against  this  ;  by 
so  doing  we  often  get  valuable  hints.     I  once  planted 
a  hundred  or  two  L.  auratum  on  an  exposed  hillside  in 
very  damp  loam— an  improbable  place  :  the  first  year 
they  bloomed  so  well  that  we  continued  the  experi- 
ment on  a  larger  scale.     These  also,  as  well  as  the 
previous  ones,  bloomed  well,  but  the  next  year  told  a 
different  tale;  and  this  is  no  question  of  injured  bulbs, 
as  on  examination  these  were  found  in  good  order. 
Our  next  experiment  will  be  replanting  these  bulbs 
after  the  ground  has  been  moderately  drained.     Our 
best  bed  of  L.  auratum  this  year  in  our  experimental 
garden  at  Wisby,  without  a  sign  of  blemish  or  spot, 
was  planted  in  187S  in  a  shady  place,  with  Bracken 
round,  quite  under  an  Oak  tree.     In  our  hurdle  beds 
on     the     hillside  we   have   had   some   very  fine  L. 
auratum  and  L.  speciosum  flowers,  but  others  with  a 
good  deal  of  spot  both  on  leaves  and  flowers.     L. 
Batemannice   in    some  beds  bloomed  beautifully,   in 
others  spotted.     L.  Szowitzianum  was  perfect,  finer 
than  we  ever  had  it  before  ;  L.  Martagon,  fine  ;  L. 
Leichtlinii  did  not  open  its  flowers  well  ;  L.  avena- 
ceum,  not  good  ;  L.  tigrinum  flore-pleno  and  splen- 
dens,   both   very  fine.      We   risked  three  not  large 
bulbs  in  a  hurdle  bed  of  the  true  L.  auratum  rubro 
vittatum.     They   all    bloomed    well.       L.    Hansoni 
bloomed  fairly  well,  but  not  as  well  as  in  the  orchard- 
house.     The  old  white  garden  Lily  gave  some  fine 
flowers.     L.  longiflorum  was  less  cut  by  spring  frost 
than  usual,  L.  testaceum  bloomed  beautifully,  and  L. 
Martagon  dalmaticum   on  the  open  hillside.     In  the 
wood  L.  Krameri,  as  a  rule,  bloomed  well.     L.  cana- 
dense  of  many  shades  of  colour  was  much  admired, 
bui  of  all  the  Lilies  the  one  which  seemed  most  tho- 
roughly at  home  was  the  swamp  Lily,  L.  superbum  : 
the   height,   size,  and  richness  of  colour  of   flowers 
make  it  quite  a  different  plant  from  what  it  is  when 
grown  in  an  ordinary  garden.     Of  course  we  have 


given  it  quite  damp  places.  When  speaking  of  grow- 
ing Lilies  in  gardens  I  always  consider  them  as  treated 
as  shrubbery  flowers,  which  get  no  chances  in  the  way 
of  artificial  watering.  Of  course  many  Lilies  would 
thrive  in  unlikely  places  if  they  were  at  all  regularly 
watered.  We  have  planted  many  Rhododendrons  at 
Oakwood,  and  though  these  are  much  more  scattered 
than  in  Rhododendron  beds,  they  give  much  shelter, 
and  I  think  we  have  hit  on  the  right  amount  of  drain- 
age ;  so  things  look  hopefully  for  next  season.  I  yes- 
terday picked  a  beautiful  head  of  L.  speciosum  album 
from  a  shady  corner  of  the  wood.  George  /■'.  Wilson. 

Plant  and  Fruit  Growing  at  Welham  Hall, 
Kelford.  — Having  heard  of  the  successful  culture  of 
plants  and  fruits  carried  on  at  Welham  Hall,  Kelford, 
the  residence  of  W.  Birks,  Esq.,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity a  few  days  ago  of  calling  to  see  the  practice  as 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Wynch,  the  head  gardener.  I  there 
found  a  good  collection  of  Orchids  occupying  lour 
houses,  all  of  them  looking  well,  and  some  of  them 
having,  to  my  mind,  made  extraordinary  growths, 
viz.,  Dendrobium  Wardianum  having  made  growths 
4  feet  6  inches  long,  strong,  and  a  good  many  of 
them.  I  also  noticed  the  smaller  variety,  D.  crassi- 
node,  with  young  growths  over  2  feet  long,  which 
must  in  due  season  give  a  fine  display  of  bloom. 
Eighteen  houses  are  devoted  to  plant  and  fruit  culture, 
the  latter  receiving  the  same  attention  as  the  former, 
and  the  results  equally  satisfactory— the  Teach  trees 
having  made  very  strong  growths,  some  of  them  over 
6  feet  long,  and  well  set  with  fruit-buds.  In  the 
vineries  there  are  some  fine  fruit  of  the  best  of  all 
white  Grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  large  both  in 
bunch  and  berries,  and  having  that  fine  golden 
colour  so  essential  to  a  good  finish.  Melons  and 
other  fruits  are  well  done  at  Welham.  As  gardeners 
(some  of  them)  are  at  this  time  of  year  making  their 
calls  upon  their  brothers  in  the  craft  (and  I  am  glad  to 
see  so  much  good  feeling  shown  one  towards  another) 
should  any  favour  Mr.  Wynch  with  a  visit  I  pre- 
dict they  will,  like  myself,  be  highly  pleased  by 
doing  so,  as  well  as  benefited  by  the  practical 
hints  given  by  Mr.  Wynch  on  the  various  subjects 
brought  under  notice  while  passing  through  the 
various  compartments  of  this  well-kept  garden.  I 
may  just  say  the  place  is  about  two  miles  from  Kelford 
station  on  the  Great  Northern  main  line.  J.  Jefferson, 
Worksop. 

"  Free  Trade  or  Fair  Trade  :  Dutch  Trade  or 
No  Trade." — It  was  not  long  since  that  your 
columns  contained  letters  with  regard  to  the  gradual 
encroachments  made  by  the  Dutch  wholesale  houses 
on  our  English  trade,  but  this  season  matters  appear 
to  take  a  more  definite  stand  than  ever,  and  I  consider 
it  is  time  that  we,  as  Englishmen,  should  take  some 
decided  action  with  regard  to  our  Dutch  bulb  trade, 
which  is  fast  slipping  out  of  our  hands.  Houses  pro- 
fessedly wholesale  are  now  sending  out  their  trade 
catalogues  indiscriminately  to  small  retail  buyers  in 
England,  and  representatives  of  the  same  houses  have 
the  coolness  still  to  call  upon  those  of  us  who  are  in 
the  trade,  for  orders  as  usual.  Surely  they  cannot  ex- 
pect to  "  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too."  It  was  only 
this  week  that  I  called  upon  one  of  my  customers, 
whose  order  for  bulbs  was  not  forthcoming,  when  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  been  offered  better  terms  in 
Holland,  all  cases  free,  and  carriage  paid.  This  is 
only  one  out  of  numerous  cases  which  are  constantly 
occurring,  so  that  now  our  bulb  trade  will  hardly  be 
worth  looking  after.  With  a  view  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  the  trade  should  be  called  in  London  at  which 
condemnatory  resolutions  should  be  passed  and  be 
forwarded  to  all  the  Dutch  houses.  I  merely  suggest 
this  plan,  and  shall  be  glad  of  further  suggestions 
on  the  subject.  E.  W.  Serpell,  Nurseryman  and 
Seedsman,  Plymouth. 

Girth  of  Trees. — Having  measured  and  reported 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  the  size  of  many  trees  in 
Great  Britain,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  congra- 
tulate "F,  F.  B."  on  the  noble  timber  trees  of  his 
neighbourhood,  the  girth  of  which  he  gave  at  p.  439. 
The  list  is  of  great  interest,  and  I  think  its  value 
would  be  increased  if  your  correspondent  would  state 
whether  the  Scotch  Fir  measuring  12  feet  S  inches  at 
4  feet  from  the  ground  has  a  tall  trunk,  or  only  such 
a  trunk  as  that  kind  of  Fir  developes  when  it  has  not 
been  drawn  up  by  companions — that  is,  a  short  trunk 
with  spreading  branches.  Kingsley  always  spoke  of 
the  Scotch  Firs  at  Bramshill  as  "  the  best  in  Eng- 
land ;  "  and  taking  them  collectively  perhaps  he  was 
right  ;  but  he  spoke  with  his  wonted  enthusiasm,  and 
I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  larger  Scotch 
Firs  at  Moor  Park.  H.  E. 

Gynura  aurantiaca.— This  plant  (see  p.  435)  is 
easily  propagated.  When  commencing  last  January 
we  had  nine  stock  plants,  since  then  more  than  7000 
plants  have  been  produced,  and  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  have  produced  many  more  if  necessary.  I  do 
not    think   the   plant   is   hardy  (but  we   have   not 
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yet  tried  it),  but  it  is,  as  you  say,  a  plant  exceedingly 
useful-  for  the  ornamentation  of  conservatories  and 
apartments  during  winter  ;  it  becomes  in  such  a  place 
one  of  the  most  lovely  decorative  plants  known.  On 
the  Continent  it  has  not  produced  such  a  brilliant 
effect  as  last  ye3r,  on  account  of  the  exceptionally  wet 
summer  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that,  planted  in  full  sunlight 
and  in  a  better  season  than  the  one  just  past,  it  will 
be  a  great  favourite  and  one  of  the  plants  most  sought 
after  for  decorative  purposes.   J.  Linden,  Ghent. 

Exhibition  Potatos.- — I  cannot  agree  with  your 
correspondent  "G.  B,  G."  when  he  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  Potato  has  not  been  improved 
in  quality  by  exhibitions.  This  in  my  opinion  is 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  the  promoters  of  the 
International  Potato  Show  have  been  aiming  at.  Since 
Potato  exhibitions  have  been  formed,  Potatos  have 
been  cultivated  in  a  far  better  and  more  careful 
manner  than  hitherto,  at  least  that  is  my  experience  ; 
and  if  it  only  tends  to  belter  cultivation  it  is  certainly 
very  praiseworthy.  But  again,  as  to  new  varieties,  if 
they  are  not  all  of  good  quality,  there  are  some  that  are 
really  first-class,  and  which,  were  it  not  for  the  exhi- 
bition table,  would  not  have  had  one  half  the  pro- 
minence they  now  have.  Not  but  what  such  sorts  as 
Myatt's,  Rivers',  Veitch's,  Ashleafs,  and  Lapstone 
still  hold  their  own  on  any  exhibition  table :  there 
was  scarcely  a  collection  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  the  20th  and  21st  ult.  but  what  had  a  dish  of 
either  of  these  varieties  in  them,  especially  the  latter, 
which  was  represented  in  most  collections.  This 
reminds  me  to  ask  "  G.  B.  G."  if  he  will  inform 
me  how  he  managed  to  secure  such  good  results  as  he 
writes  of,  with  respect  to  Lapstone  and  International. 
Out  of  a  good  breadth  of  the  former  I  planted  this 
season  I  have  not  been  able,  owing  to  disease,  to 
get  one  good  dish  fit  for  exhibition,  but  out  of  two 
not  very  large  rows  of  International  I  got  plenty ; 
not  that  I  wish  to  praise  International — far  from  it, 
for  I  presume  it  is  as  bad  eating  with  me  as  with  every 
one  else,  but  if  one  is  able  by  taking  any  extra  pre- 
cautions to  secure  these  two  varieties  without  getting 
any  disease,  then  certainly  it  holds  good  to  other 
varieties  equally  strong.  H.  E.  G. 

■  I  will  not  interfere,  for  obvious  reasons,  between 

two  such  practical  authorities  as  "  A.  D.,"  p.  272,  and 
that  "  foeman,  worthy  of  his  steel,"  "  G.  B.  G.,"  p. 
407,  as  to  the  connection — perhaps  I  should  say  diver- 
gence— between  the  best  exhibition  varieties  of  Potatos 
and  those  best  for  cooking  purposes.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  so  much  difference  between  your  corre- 
spondents after  all,  as  both  agree  in  one  important 
respect — the  good  Potato  exhibitions  have  done  in  en- 
couraging the  production  of  new  varieties.  The 
necessity  for  new  varieties  rests  on  the  substratum  of 
fact,  that  after  a  greater  or  less  number  of  years  all 
kinds  are  known  to  degenerate.  Twenty  years  ago, 
a  pupil  at  the  Government  Farming  Institute  at 
Glasnevin,  near  Dublin,  I  had  charge  of  experiments 
with  thirty  varielies  of  Potatos  :  that  was  then  con- 
sidered a  large  number,  and  of  that  number,  except 
a  small  quantity  here  and  there,  not  one  is  now  in 
general  cultivation.  Many  of  those  varieties  were 
American  raised,  and  as  they  came  from  a  drier  and 
warmer  climate  than  ours,  maturation,  as  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States — especially  in  such  a  moist 
season  as  we  have  had  —  became  impossible,  and 
degeneracy  was  the  result,  with  the  concomitants  of 
puny  growth  and  increased  liability  to  disease.  Now, 
to  my  mind,  this  is  the  great  argument  for  en- 
couraging English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  seedling  raisers, 
and,  as  a  sequence,  for  encouraging  Potato  exhi- 
bitions. It  so  happens,  as  a  practical  proof  of  this, 
that  the  two  most  extensively-grown  varieties  in  these 
islands — Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum  —  have 
been  raised  in  Great  Britain.  Of  the  800,000  acres 
in  Ireland  this  year  in  round  numbers  500,000  are 
occupied  by  Champions,  yet  the  Champion  does  not 
owe  its  extensive  culture,  or  the  favour  it  enjoys,  to 
smiles  from  the  judges  at  exhibitions.  Rather  curious 
that  neither  one  nor  the  other  figured  in  the  1st  prize 
collection  at  Sydenham  International  Potato  Show 
on  the  20th  and  21st  ult. — the  coveted  prize  carried  off 
by  Mr.  Ellington.  Why?  it  may  be  asked.  Well, 
the  Champion  is  not  handsome  ;  it  has  deep  eyes  and 
rough  texture.  But  what  of  its  cooking  properties? 
Here,  too,  opinions  differ.  I  wrote  rather  warmly  on 
this  point  in  a  contemporary  some  time  ago,  and  a 
certain  correspondent  chaffed  the  Irishman  who  pre- 
ferred a  Potato  "  with  a  stone  in  the  heart  of  it." 
(The  explanation  of  the  supposed  witticism  was  that 
his  cook  did  not  know  how  to  prepare  them.)  To 
avoid  further  misunderstanding  I  would  suggest  that 
some  expert  should  give  us  a  concise  definition  of  what 
is  a  good  cooking  Potato  ;  what  properties  it  should 
have  ;  and,  from  what  I  have  already  stated,  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  the  method  of  cooking — boil- 
ing, steaming,  or  otherwise.  The  matter  is  by  no 
means  settled,    W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmcl, 

The  Double  Operculum  of  Eucalyptus. — As 
most  people  know  now-a-days,  the  Eucalypti  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  large  family  of  Myitacere  (Lepto- 


spermcre)  by  a  rounded  conical  or  horn-shaped  lid, 
which  when  it  slips  off  allows  the  stamens  to  unfold 
and  shed  their  pollen.  According  as  this  lid  is  long 
or  short  the  stamens  are  straight  or  bent  towards  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  But  the  lid  properly  so-called 
is  not  always  single  ;  often  when  the  young  flowers 
are  examined  they  are  found  covered  outside  by 
another  lid,  thin,  membranous,  and  fugacious,  quickly 
withering,  and  which  usually  falls  off  before  the  prin- 
cipal operculum.  What  is  its  morphological  nature  ? 
Authors  do  not  agree  upon  this  point,  and  Bentham, 
in  his  excellent  Australian  Flora  thus  expresses  his 
opinion  (F/or.  Aus.,  iii.,  p.  187)  : — "  The  operculum 
described  is  always  the  single  one,  probably  represent- 
ing the  petals,  as  it  appears  when  ready  to  fall  off  for 
the  expansion  of  the  stamens.  The  outer  one,  of 
whose  nature  there  is  still  much  doubt,  exists  probably 
in  nearly  all  the  species  at  an  early  stage,  but  is  usually 
thin,  and  falls  off  too  soon  to  be  worth  mentioning  in 
the  descriptions,  whereas  in  E.  platyphylla  it  persists 
rather  longer  ;  it  appears  to  do  so  in  a  very  variable 
degree  in  the  same  species.  It  is  only,  as  fat 
as  hitherto  observed,  in  E.  variegata  that  it  is 
more  constantly  persistent  till  nearly  the  time  of 
expansion  of  the  flower,  and  equals  or  exceeds  in 
thickness  and  consistency  the  inner  one.  There  is 
nothing  like  the  observation  of  living  plants  (as  said  the 
regretted  Decaisne)  to  enable  one  to  understand  the 
structure  and  specific  characters  of  plants.  On  several 
young  plants  of  Eucalyptus  which  I  have  grown  at  the 
Villa  Thuret  for  three  years,  and  which  are  beginning 
to  flower,  I  have  observed  this  outer  lid,  which  is 
seldom  visible  except  in  the  very  young  flower-buds, 
it  is  so  thin  and  fugacious.  Whence  comes  it  ?  In 
my  opinion  it  is  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  the  leaflets  of 
which  are  joined  together,  as  are  those  of  the  petals,  to 
form  the  interior  and  persistent  operculum.  From  the 
first  this  little  external  operculum  is  continuous  with 
the  tube  of  the  calyx,  to  be  pushed  off  by  the  corollary 
or  inner  lid.  It  does  not  wait  to  be  detached  by  the 
circumcision  of  the  calyx-tube,  but  is  pushed  off  by 
the  interior  operculum,  the  top  of  which  is  capped  by 
it.  In  a  short  time  it  becomes  dry  and  falls  off.  The 
operation  is  very  well  seen  in  E.  rudis,  which  bloomed 
for  the  first  time  this  season  at  Antibes.  It  is  the 
Flooded  Gum  of  Australian  colonists.    Ch.  Naudin. 


Dahlias  ;  Double  v.  Single.— With  the  utmost 
respect    for    the     florists  —  who,     as    a    rule,    are 
quiet,  enthusiastic,  painstaking  gentlemen — I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  in  double  Dahlias — not  even 
after  the  grand  display  at  the  Crystal   Palace  lately. 
Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  beauty  of  colours  in 
such  varieties  as   Lady  Gladys   Herbert,  Queen  Mab, 
Robert  Burns,  and  others  of  the  "  fancies,"  and  the 
intense  reds  and  purples  and  primrose  of  the  so-called 
"  show  "  flowers,  there  is  a  vulgar,   ostentatious  air 
about  them,   and   especially  when  divested  of  their 
foliage,  that  reminds  one  rather  of  the  painted  face  of 
a  Jezebel  than  the  homely  sweetness  and  purity  of  a 
Ruth.      The   great   recommendation   of   the   double 
Dahlia   is,    I   suppose,    its   suitability  as  an  exhibi- 
tion flower.     Then  it  is  useful,  as  the  saying  now  is, 
in  lighting  up  and  enlivening  the  background  of  wide 
borders  and   void  places  in  the  shrubbery.     For  all 
other  purposes  it  is  ineligible,  and,  as  a  great  autho- 
rity once  savagely  characterised  it,  "lumpish."     Let 
alone  its  unpleasant  rankness  of  odour,  which  renders 
it  inadmissible  in  a  lady's  bouquet,  it  is  unmanage- 
able in  any  arrangement  of  cut  flowers,  asserting,  as 
it  does,   a  vulgar  preponderance  of  size  and  colour 
utterly  intolerable.     Now  come  we  to  the  other  side — 
the  single  Dahlia — and  one  must  frankly  admit  that 
with  regard    to   one   of  the   chief  desiderata   of  cut 
flowers  for  bouquets  or  table  decoration,  it,  too,   has 
the  distinctive  odour  of  the  species.     Being  of  much 
smaller  bulk,  however,  and  of  more  elegant  form,  it 
is  so  easily  arranged  with  flowers  possessing  fragrance 
that  the  unpleasantness  is    scarcely  perceptible.      I 
have  not  seen  it  grown  for  the  winter  decoration  of  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  but  for  all  other  purposes 
it  is  very  valuable.     It  is  capital  for  vases,  where  its 
long  slender  stem  when  not  crowded  together  with 
other  flowers  makes  its  graceful  outlines  to  be  seen  to 
advantage.     In  a  very  large  collection   I  saw  lately 
at  Tottenham,  there  were  some  beautiful  flowers  of 
vivid  colour  and  elegant  shape.     The  whites,  yellows, 
and   maroons   were   charming.      In   some   varieties, 
however,    there  was   a  tendency  to   coarseness,    the 
consequence  probably  of  a  too  stimulating  compost. 
The  dwarf  varieties  are  more  eligible  for  the  amateur, 
with  whom,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
raised  from  seed,  they  will  quickly  become  favourites. 
Our  friend   the  florist,  let  us  trust,  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  single  row  of  petals,  and  turn  his  attention 
to  purity  of  colour  and  elegance  of  outline.     Some  of 
the  more  strictly  orthodox,  who  can  see  no  beauty  in 
a  Dog-rose,  will  no  doubt  proceed  to  lay  down  rules 
for  guidance,  accompanied  by  a  geometrical  woodcut 
of  intersecting  curves  within  a  perfect  circle.     One 
great  charm  of  the  Rose  I  take  to  be  its  unwillingness 
to  conform  to  the  florist's  ideal.     The  fuller   it   is  of 
petals,  beyond  a  certain  ease  and  comfort  in  their  dis- 
posal, the  less  beautiful  does  it  become.     It  is  only 


necessary  to  point  to  the  Comtesse  C.  Chabrillant  as 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  florist's  Rose. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  certain  pleasing  regularity  in  its 
overlapping  and  abundant  petals,  but  it  savours  of 
geometries  and  the  tweezers,  and  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse must  give  way  to  the  old  Provence,  the  Cabbage 
Rose  of  our  boyhood,  still  far  excellence  the  artist's 
Rose.  I  admire  and  respect  the  florists  nevertheless; 
we  owe  them  a  multitude  of  good  things.  Let  us 
hope  we  may  be  grateful  to  them  also  for  not  attempt- 
ing to  double  our  single  Dahlias.  Form,  colour, 
refinement,  hardihood,  are  the  desiderata  in  the  single 
Dahlia.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  improve  all 
these  ;  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  even  with 
the  single  Dahlia,  but  the  double  Dahlia  is  incapable 
of  improvement.   T,  W„  Harrow, 

The  Ripening  of  the  Wood  of  Peach  Trees". 
— Every  one  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  Teach 
trees  knows  how  important  it  is  to  have  the  wood 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  as  we  rarely  get  enough  sun 
it  is  very  important  that  we  make  the  best  use  of  what 
we  are  favoured  with  by  letting  it  have  full  play, 
which  may  be  done  by  going  carefully  over  the  walls 
and  removing  any  shoots  not  absolutely  required  for 
bearing  next  year.  This  will  not  only  let  in  the  light 
and  sun  required,  but  will  considerably  benefit  the 
wood  left,  as  it  will  enable  the  buds  to  swell  up  and 
become  plump,  and  harden  the  tissues.  Wood  and 
buds  in  this  condition  are  in  a  far  better  state  for 
standing  the  winter  and  cold  of  spring,  as  frost  has 
little  effect  on  it,  and  the  flowers  are  stronger,  as  they 
have  their  organs  properly  formed  and  fully  developed, 
with  plenty  of  pollen  in  the  fat  anthers.  Weakly 
buds  produce  weakly  blooms,  and  weakly  blooms 
seldom  set,  or  if  they  do  the  fruit  falls  off  immediately 
after  or  during  the  period  of  stoning.  It  may  seem  a 
labour  to  go  over  Peach  trees  now,  but  it  is  time  well 
and  profitably  spent,  and  any  pruning  done  now  is 
time  saved  later  on  in  the  season.  In  thinning  out 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  the  strongest  wood  that  is  the  best,  as 
that  is  generally  sappy,  and  ought  only  to  be  left  when 
it  is  desired  to  fill  up  any  vacant  space  or  extend  the 
tree,  but  for  bearing  there  is  nothing  equal  to  shoots 
that  are  close  and  short-jointed  and  about  the  size  of 
a  quill.  These  have  little  pith,  and  are  always  more 
consolidated  and  better  built  up,  and  should  there- 
fore be  selected  accordingly.  J.  S, 

Squirrels  v.  Oak  Galls.— I  see  in  the  paragraph 
you  inserted  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  at  p.  406  I 
am  made  to  say,  "on  the  evergreen  Oak,"  instead 
of  English  Oak.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
galls  on  evergreen  Oaks;  but  the  English  Oak, 
although  the  national  importance  of  it  is  now  some- 
what lessened,  as  far  as  its  use  is  concerned,  is  so  well 
known  to  be  injured  by  this  pest  that  anything 
known  which  tends  to  abate  or  destroy  it  is  worth 
hearing.  I  should  like  to  hear  if  others  have  noticed 
the  fact  before.  Henry  Mills. 

Veronica  pinguifolia  and  V.  carnosula.— The 
species  of  the  large  genus  Veronica  are  nearly  all  of 
them  exceedingly  troublesome  and  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, and  perhaps  none  more  so  than  the  group  of 
species  confined  to  the  southern  hemisphere  and  con- 
centrated in  New  Zealand,  but  having  a  few  outlying 
members  in  Australia,   Tasmania,   Chili,  Patagonia, 
and    Ftiegia,   a   group   recognised   at   once    by  their 
shrubby  or  dwarf  densely  tufted  habit  and   more  or 
less  fleshy  or  coriaceous  leaves,  which  are  mostly  quite 
entire  and  veinless,  only  the  midrib  being  at  all  con- 
spicuous.    Of  this  group  V.  pinguifolia  and  V.  carno- 
sula are  two  of  the  most  difficult  to  discriminate,  at 
any  rate  from  dried  specimens,  whatever  they  may  be 
when  alive,  and  it  has  unfortunately  happened  that 
the  two  species  were  last  year  confused  in  the  Botani- 
cal Magazine,   where  at    t.    65S7    V.   pinguifolia    is 
figured    as   V.    carnosula,    since    it    is    there    stated 
that,  "  as  grown  at  Kew  these  two  are  distinguished 
at  once  by  the  glaucous  almost  white  colour  of  V. 
carnosula  in  contrast  with  the  deep  green  of  pingui- 
folia, but  in  the  herbarium  their  best  diagnostic  cha- 
racter is  the  acute  glabrous  ovate  capsule  of  the  latter 
[former]    as    compared    with    the    obovate    oblong, 
rounded,  or  emarginate  one  of  the  latter."  But  in  the 
original  descriptions  in  the  Handbook  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Flora,  p.  210,    both   species   are   described   as 
being  glaucous,  as  to  judge  from  the  dried  specimens 
appears    to    be    the    case,    certainly   V.    pinguifolia 
is    very    glaucous ;    the    capsule   of   V.  carnosula  is 
described  as  being  "  ovale,  acute,  glabrous,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx,'  and  that  of  V.  pinguifolia  as  being 
"  obovate-oblong,    obtuse,    rounded    or  emarginate, 
pubescent,  not  much  longer  than  the  calyx."     In  the 
description   accompanying  t.   65S7  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine  the  capsule  is  thus  described  :— "Capsule 
(in  dried  specimen)   ovoid,   acute,    glabrous."     This 
description  is  taken  from  the  dried  type  specimens  of 
V.  carnosula,  and  is  correct  for  that  species  ;  but  in 
the  plate  the  young  fruit  is  represented  as  obovate, 
emarginate,   and   pubescent,   which  of  course  is  the 
character  of  V.  pinguilolia  ;  the  plant  named  V.  pin- 
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guifolia  at  Kew,  to  which  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  alludes 
as  having  deep  green  foliage,  is  not  the  true  V.  pin- 
guifolia,  but  V.  Traversii.  To  judge  from  dried 
specimens  V.  carnosula  must  very  closely  resemble 
V.  pinguifolia,  since  I  can  see  no  real  characters 
whereby  to  separate  the  two  except  those  of  the  ovary 
and  capsule.  I  do  not  know  if  the  true  V.  carnosula 
is  in  cultivation,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
Kew  collection.  The  two  species  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  following  characters  : — J",  carnosula. 
Ilk.  f.,  Handb.  X.  Zeal.  Fl.,  p.  210.  Ovary  and 
capsule  ovoid,  acute,  glabrous.  V.  pinguifolia,  Ilk.  f., 
Handb.  N.  Zeal.  Fl.,  p.  210;  (V.  carnosula,  Bet. 
,.,  t.  65S7,  as  to  plate).  Ovary  and  capsule 
ohovate,  obtuse,  emarginate,  pubescent.  .V.  E.  firoivn, 
Xew. 

Weather  Indications.— I  have  read  Mr.  Miller's 
letter  on  a  "  Morning  Rainbow  "  with  much  interest. 
I  doubt  if  his  suggestion  ol  sending  forth  individuals  to 
gather  information  from  weatherwise  persons  would 
be  generally  useful.  The  benefits  would,  I  fancy,  be 
local  only.  For  example  :  I  knew  an  old  gentleman 
eighty-two  years  of  age  who  had  been  a  close  observer 
of  Nature  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  life,  and  he  told  me 
when  first  I  came  to  this  locality,  "When  you  see  a 
mist  over  Whetham  (a  hill  near  here)  you  maybe  sure 
that  it  will  rain."  I  have  verified  his  prognostications. 
Whenever  clouds  gather  over  "  Whetham"  we  get 
wet  weather,  and  I  fancy  that  some  of  our  farmers 
might  study  "Whetham  "  to  their  advantage.  By  the 
way  I  would  like  to  know  the  origin  of  the  name  : 
perhaps  it  was  originally  "Wet  Ham  or  Holm."  I 
fancy  "Ham"  in  the  Saxon  signified  house:  but 
though  "Whetham"  is  a  weather  signal  to  this 
especial  neighbourhood,  it  will  not  avail  for  other 
districts  ;  consequently,  as  I  before  remarked,  the 
observations  of  weatherwise  people  will  only  as  a  rule 
benefit  the  dwellers  in  their  own  immediate  vicinity  : 
still,  as  we  have  the  local  plants,  and  the  local  sayings, 
folk-lore,  &c,  of  certain  counties,  why  should  we  not 
have  the  local  weather  signs  ?  Helen  E.  IVatncy,  Lyss, 
Hanls. 


Q  l  .      Q 


I  feiE    atbutttum. 
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Jfotrip  Corrcsponbcntt. 

Araucakia  Bidwillii.— One  begins  to  tire  in 
our  Provencal  region  of  the  monotony  of  common 
Conifers,  with  which  too  many  of  our  so-called 
gardens  are  encumbered.  It  is  the  remnant  of 
a  horticultural  fancy  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  green 
trees  were  generally  the  fashion.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  vast  group  of  Conifers  there  are  some 
which  by  the  grandeur  of  their  habit,  their  strange 
and  foreign  aspect,  as  also  by  the  beauty  of  their 
foliage,  are,  and  will  remain,  in  the  first  rank  as 
ornamental  trees  in  southern  landscapes.  The 
Araucarias,  Dammaras,  and  Podocarpus,  are  among 
these.  In  1S5S  M.  Thuret  received  from  Paris  a 
young  Araucaria  Bidwillii,  which  was  planted  on 
one  of  the  lawns  in  his  garden  at  Antibes.  The 
tree  grew,  and  now  forms  an  elegant  pyramid  of 
glossy  green,  12  metres  in  height  ;  in  short,  it  is  one 
of  the  specimen  trees  in  the  garden,  where  for  twenty- 
four  years  it  has  survived  the  cold  of  winter  and  the 
still  more  trying  droughts  of  summer.  This  last  year 
it  formed  three  enormous  female  cones,  imperfect 
since  we  were  without  the  male  plant.  They  fell  from 
the  tree  by  reason  of  their  own  weight.  They  were 
as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  certainly  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  for  any  one  to  have  been  under  the 
tree  when  they  fell.  The  weight  of  the  first  was  3 
kilos.  920  cent.,  the  second  3  kilos.  540  cent.,  and 
the  third  4  kilos.  120  cent.  ;  making  a  total  of  1 1  kilos. 
880  cent.,  or  233  lb.,  of  our  old  measures.  If  these 
cones  had  been  ripened  and  the  seeds  had  developed, 
their  size  and  weight  would  have  been  still  greater. 
These  three  remarkable  (one  might  almost  say  monu- 
mental cones)  have  been  sent  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Paris,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  botanical  lecture-room  if 
it  is  possible  to  preserve  them  and  keep  them  fresh. 
I  am  reminded  by  this  circumstance  to  warn  amateurs 
of  trees,  that  it  is  useless  to  have  one  specimen  only 
of  each  species.  They  should  have  several,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dicecious  plants.  With  only  one  speci- 
men of  a  dicecious  tree  one  sees  but  half  of  the  species 
and  loses  the  advantage  (often  great)  of  collecting  the 
seeds.  Is  it  not  likely  that  much  profit  might  accrue 
to  the  horticulturist  if  he  could  obtain  at  home  seeds 
of  rare  trees,  which  often  are  received  only  after  a  long 
voyage,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  have  lost  their 
germinal  ing  faculty  ?  It  is  the  case  wrilh  many  trees 
of  interest,  and  especially  so  with  Conifers  from  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Our  beautiful  Araucaria  Bid- 
willii is  an  example  of  this,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  it  is  probably  the  only  one  of  its  species 
which  exists  in  France  in  the  open  air,  and  perhaps  in 
Europe.  Ch,  Xaudin,  Antibes. 


Pinus  insignis. — I  send  you  the  dimensions  of  a 
tree  of  Pinus  insignis  growing  here  and  about  forty 
years  old  :— Height,  59  feet ;  widest  spread,  54  feet : 
girth  at  5  feet  from  the  ground,  11  feet;  and  con- 
taining 140  feet  of  timber.  Do  you  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  know  a  larger  one  ?  and  can  you  tell 
me  what  the  value  of  the  timber  would  be?  also 
whether  seed  from  such  a  tree  would  be  worth 
anything?  Any  other  information  concerning  the 
insignis  would  be  interesting  to  me,  and  possibly  to 
many  of  your  readers— whether  the  timber,  English 
grown,  has  been  used  and  for  what  purposes,  &c. 
The  tree  in  question  lost  its  leader  some  years  ago,  or 
it  might  have  been  taller  than  it  is.  C.  IT.  C,  Kntrwle, 
Boi'cy  Traccy.  [We  saw  lately  some  splendid  speci- 
mens at  Bodorgan,  Anglesea  ;  one  had  a  trunk  6  feet 
in  girth  at  breast  height.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ellam  would 
kindly  furnish  the  reply  our  correspondent  needs.  Ed.] 


|[0tices  of  §0nks. 

Review  of  the  Forest  Administration  in  the 
several  Provinces  under  the  Government 
of  India,  for  the  year  i88o-8r.  By  W. 
Schlich,  Ph.D. 
In  this  review  we  have  a  summary  history  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Indian  Forest  Department. 
The  staff  consists  of  ten  conservators,  thirty-seven 
deputy-conservators,  forty-six  assistant-conservators, 
besides  rangers  and  labourers.  The  local  govern- 
ments of  each  province  are  quite  independent  of  the 
Government  of  India,  except  that  first  appointments 
to  the  department  are  confirmed  by  it,  and  that  the 
head  of  the  department  in  each  province  is  selected 
by  it.  The  forest  officers  are  subordinate  to  the  civil 
collector  of  the  district.  The  rangers  are  exclusively 
natives,  and  it  is  proposed  to  train  them  at  a  forest 
school  now  in  operation  at  Dehra  Dun.  The  repro- 
duction of  forests  in  India  must  be  effected  in  the 
main  by  natural  means,  without  recourse  to  planting. 
"  It  is  in  this  that  the  skill  of  the  forester  shows  itself, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  so  much  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  Continental  training  of  forest  officers."  It 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  natives  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  benefits  to  themselves  of  forest 
conservancy,  which  they  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  at  first.  Much  is  clearly  due,  not  only  to 
the  skill  of  the  officials,  but  to  their  tact  ;  thus 
we  find  in  the  present  report  an  allusion  to  the  liberal 
way  in  which  the  forest  officers  met  the  demands  of 
the  civil  officers  for  fodder  during  a  period  of  drought. 
The  forest  officers  seem  to  have  acted  as  Indian  offi- 
cials are  wont  to  do — for  the  benefit  of  the  people  first, 
for  the  advantage  of  their  department  in  the  second 
place.  The  financial  details  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
satisfactory,  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  department, 
that  is,  the  surplus  of  receipts  over  payments,  varying 
from  14,16,569  rupees  as  a  yearly  average  from  1864 
to  1S69  (five  years),  to  25,22,969  rupees  in  the  year 
1SS0-S1,  the  whole  table  showing  that  the  revenue 
and  the  expenditure  are  increasing  about  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  exports  consist  of  caoutchouc,  shel- 
lac, lac  dye,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  cutch  and  gam- 
bier,  myrobalans,  and  teak  ;  the  total  value  of  the 
exports  at  the  port  of  shipment  being  1,62,46,822 
rupees — an  increase  of  43,41,79s  rupees  in  the  year. 
Himalayan  Box-wood  has  been  sent  to  England  for 
trial  for  engraving  purposes,  but  has  not  proved 
useful,  being  too  soft. 


Neta    Commercial  Plants   and   Drugs — Mr. 

Christy  has  recently  published  another  part  of  his 
periodical  under  the  above  name,  and  which  is 
of  interest  owing  to  the  development  it  foreshadows 
of  various  fibres  both  for  paper-making  purposes  and 
for  weaving  or  spinning.  Low  priced,  or  short  fibres, 
will  be  converted  into  paper-pulp  ;  the  longer  fibres 
being  utilised  for  textile  purposes.  The  fibres  are 
cleansed,  isolated  by  boiling  in  bisulphite  of  mag- 
nesia,   which  removes   the    encrusting   matters,    and 


leaves  the  woody  fibres  isolated  and  pure.  By  this 
means  every  kind  and  quality  of  paper  can  be  speedily 
and  economically  produced  from  wood,  and  such 
fibres  as  jute,  hemp,  flax,  &c,  be  employed  free  from 
the  gummy  matter  which  is  now  so  difficult  to 
remove.  Should  these  statements  be  confirmed  the 
paper  difficulty  will  be  solved.  The  illustrations  are 
by  M.  Vetillart,  whose  work  on  fibres  we  have 
previously  had  occasion  to  comment  upon.  The 
second  part  of  Mr.  Christy's  periodical  is  devoted 
to  new  drugs,  which  experience  would  seem  to  show 
are  likely  to  be  less  generally  useful  than  the  fibres. 
The  latter,  at  any  rate,  will  not  so  soon  go  out  of 
fashion. 


FOF(EST)F(Y. 

The  Beech  alluded  to  at  p.  434  is  a  large  well- 
developed  tree,  probably  not  less  than  120  years  old, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrested  growth,  which  was 
apparently  exactly  coincident  with  the  thunderstorm 
on  May  15,  it  was  in  perfect  health.  The  arrest  of 
growth  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  branch  or 
side  of  the  tree,  but  was  universal — in  fact,  a  com- 
plete paralysis.  Can  any  of  your  readers  suggest  any 
steps  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  trees's  vigour, 
and  say  whether  they  think  the  tree  will  survive  or 
should  be  cut  down  ?  C.  G,  T. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Apple  Beauty  of  Hants,  Florist and  Pomologist, 
June, — A  variety  of  the  Blenheim  Orange  type,  but 
more  pyramidal  in  shape,  and  superbly  coloured. 
Raised  in  Mrs.  Eyre  Crabbe's  garden,  near  South- 
ampton. 

Apple  Werder's  Golden  Reinette,  Florist 
and  Pomologist,  t.  562. — A  beautiful  Apple,  of  me- 
dium size,  regular,  globular  form,  orange-streaked  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  melting.  An  excellent 
dessert  Apple.     Season,  October —February. 

Angr/ECUM  eburneum,  Du  Petit  Thouar-s, 
Williams'  Orchid  Album,  t.  41. — A  winter-flowering 
Madagascar  Orchid,  with  spikes  of  closely  set  large 
flowers  with  green  sepals  and  petals,  and  large  ovate 
acute  white  lip. 

Cattleya  Trian/e,  Lindl.and  Rchb.  f.,  J  Williams' 
Orchid  Album,  t.  45.  —  Sepals  narrow,  oblong  lanceo- 
late, pale  lilac,  petals  slightly  stalked,  ovate  lanceo- 
late undula'.e,  pale  lilac,  lip  convolute  at  the  base, 
rosy  lilac,  anterior  part  flattish,  rich  magenta,  disc 
marked  with  a  )ellow  blotch. 

Cereus  Piiilippi,  Regel,  Gartcnjlora,  t.  1079. — 
Stems  erect,  ridged  with  tubercles  crowned  with 
slender  spines  ;  flowers  of  medium  size,  yellow, 
shaded  with  red.     Chili. 

Cereus  serpentinus,  Lagasca,  Gartcnjlora, 
t.  1079. — Stems  sub-erect,  10-angled  ;  spines  straight. 
Flowers  large,  rosy,  at  length  white  Mexico. 

Corydalis  Sewerzowi,  Regel,  Gartenjiora, 
t.  1077. — A  Turkestan  species,  with  a  tuberous  root- 
stock,  glaucous,  bipinnatisect  leaves,  with  obovate 
segments,  and  racemose  yellow  flowers  with  long 
spurs.     One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus. 

Cypripedium  chloroneurum  x,  Rchb.  f., 
Williams'  Orchid  Album '■,  t.  37. — A  hybrid  raised  by 
Mr.  Warner.  Sepals  green,  edged  with  white  ; 
petals  spreading,  green  veined,  the  lower  half  green, 
the  upper  purplish-brown,  the  lip  tinged  with 
purplish-brown. 

Cypripedium  politum,  Rchb.  f.,  in  Card.  Chron., 
xiv.,  525,  Williams'  Orchid  Album,  t.  36. — A  hybrid 
with  leaves  chequered  with  dark  bottle-green  mark- 
ings, upper  sepals  conjoined,  ovate,  white  at  the  tip 
rose  coloured  at  the  base,  and  with  green  veins  ;  petals 
strap-shaped,  spreading,  bright  claret  colour,  fringed 
and  warted  ;  lip  bucket-shaped,  purplish-red.  Raised 
by  Mr.  Warner. 

Dahlia  gracilis  vars.,  Florist  and  Pomologist, 
May,  1S82. — 1.  Var.  superba,  Moore  ;  flowers  crim- 
son-scarlet. 2.  Var.  cuprea,  Moore  ;  flowers  cop- 
pery-red. 3.  Var.  lutea  ;  flowers  pale  chrome-yellow. 
In  addition,  var.  fulgens,  bright  crimson-scarlet  ;  and 
var.  ignea,  with  flowers  brilliant  fiery  orange,  have 
been  raised  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden. 

DENDRODIUM  higibbum,  Lindl.,  Williams 
Orchid  Album,  t.  3S.— A  tropical  Australian  species 
with  narrow  lanceolate  sepals,  broad  roundish  petals, 
both  rosy-lilac,  lip  smaller,  purplish-crimson,  basal 
lobes  inflexed,  anterior  one  flattish. 

Dendrobium    superbum,    Rchb.    f.,    Williams' 
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Orchid  Album,  t.  42. — A  Philippine  Island  species, 
with  racemes  of  large  flowers,  sepals  and  petals  oblong 
acute,  rosy-lilac,  lip  ovate  acute,  magenta  coloured  at 
the  base,  paler  in  front. 

Globba  atrosanguinea,  Teijsmann  and  Bin- 
nendijk. — This  is  the  plant  provisionally  named  at 
vol.  xvi.,  p.  23,  as  G.  coccinea,  but  which  is  now 
referred  to  the  species  above-named.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Borneo  to  Messrs.  Veitch's  establishment 
by  Mr.  Curtis. 

Grape  AlphonseI  Lavallee,  Bulletin  d? Arbori- 
culture, March. — A  seedling  from  Gros  Colmar,  and 
a  market  Grape,  with  berries  of  large  size,  globular  or 
ovoid  form,  deep  blue,  covered  with  thick  glaucous 
bloom  ;  the  skin  is  thick,  therefore  the  Grape  is  a 
good  keeper. 

L.elia  anceps  Dawsoni,  Anderson,  Williams' 
Orchid  Album,  t.  44. — A  charming  variety  with  pure 
white  sepals  and  petals,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  rosy- 
lilac  with  a  white  edge. 

MlLTONIA  cuneata,  Lindl.,  Williams'  Orchid 
Album,  t.  46. — A  Brazilian  Orchid,  with  racemes  of 
large  flowers,  sepals  and  petals  lanceolate,  brown 
tipped  with  yellow,  lip  narrow  at  the  base,  dilated  in 
front,  pure  white. 

Nectarine  Drytien,  Florist  and  Pomologist, 
June.— A  fine  well-favoured  fruit,  much  larger  than 
the  ordinary  race  of  Nectarines,  possessing  a  distinct 
and  remarkable  flavour.  Raised  from  a  stone  of  the 
Dagmar  Peach  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandr.e  (cristum,  Lindl.), 
Williams'  Orchid  Album,  t.  47. — A  specimen  figured 
from  the  collection  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  at  Sandringham. 

Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  Rchb.  f., 
in  Card.  Chron.  1S6S,  599  ;  Williams'  Orchid  Album, 
t  35. — Raceme  many-flowered  from  the  base  of  an 
ovate  pseudobulb  ;  flowers  like  those  of  O.  crispum, 
sepals  and  petals  lanceolate,  cream-coloured,  with 
brown  spots,  lip  broad  at  base,  lanceolate,  yellowish, 
crested  as  in  O.  crispum.  A  supposed  hybrid  from 
New  Grenada. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  flaveolum,  Rchb.  (., 
Williams'  Orchid  Album,  t.  43.— A  variety  remark- 
able for  its  creamy  yellow  flowers. 

Odontoglossum  Krameri,  Rchb.  f.,  Card. 
Chron.,  186S,  p.  98  ;  Williams'  Orchid  Album,  t.  40. 
— Racemes  erect  from  the  base  of  the  subglobose 
pseudobulbs;  flowers  I J  inch  across;  sepals  and 
petals  oblong,  lilac  edged  with  white  ;  lip  narrowed 
at  the  base,  yellow,  fore  portion  flat,  roundish,  rosy- 
lilac  with  a  semicircular  white  band.  Costa  Rica, 
Hort.  Willams. 

Papaver  umbrosum,  Hort.,  Gailcn  Zeilung,  July, 
18S2. — This  very  showy  annual  Poppy,  introduced  to 
English  gardens  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  is 
referred  here  to  P.  commutatum,  Fisch.  et  Mey. 

Peach  Belle  Henry  Pinaud,  Revue  Horticole, 
April  I. — Flowers  large  ;  fruits  large,  depressed,  and 
sometimes  broader  than  long,  furrowed  on  one  side. 
Skin  deep  red,  velvety,  striated  ;  flesh  free,  while  or 
yellowish,  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  acidulated  ; 
ripens  in  the  middle  of  August. 

Pescatorea  Klahochorum,  Garden,  July  8. 

PhaL/Enopsis  Stuartiana,  Rchb.  f.,  Bot  Mag., 
t.  6622  (see  Gard.  Chron.,  xvi.,  p.  748,  c.  ic). 

PhaL/ENOpsis  Stuartiana  NOBILIS,  Rchb,  (.,  in 
Gard.  Chron.,  n.s.,  748  ;  Williams'  Orchid  Album, 
t.  39.— Sepals  oblong  white,  the  two  lateral  ones 
white  on  the  upper  half,  green,  spotted  brown  on  the 
lower  half ;  petals  stalked,  roundish,  white  ;  lip 
three-lobed,  lateral  lobes  erect,  spotted,  anterior  lobe 
deltoid,  terminating  anteriorly  in  a  two-lobed  anchor- 
like projection. 

Pinguicula  caudata,  Schlecht.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
6624. — The  same  plant  as  that  figured  in  an  earlier 
stage  as  P.  Bakeri  in  the  Gard.  Chron.,  although  the 
different  form  which  the  leaves  assume  as  the  plant 
grows  larger,  as  now  figured,  might  well  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  distinct  species.  The  leaves 
in  the  adult  form  are  broadly  oval  obtuse  or  obovate  ; 
the  flowers  are  large,  rosy-lilac,  with  a  long  spur. 
Mexico. 

Rose  Madame  Etienne  Levet,  Journal  des 
Roses,  April,  1882.— A  new  Rose,  raised  by  Etienne 
Levet,  by  fertilising  the  II. P.  Antoine  Verdicr  with 
the  pollen  of  a  Tea  Rose.  It  is  described  as  truly 
perpetual,  flowering  all  the  season  till  the  advent  of 
frost  ;  flower  large,  full,  of  good  form,  cherry-red,  the 
base  of  the  petals  coppery-yellow.  The  figure  is  too 
poor  to  allow  of  a  correct  judgment  being  made,  but 


the  description  given  is  that  of  a  first-class,  de  premier 
merite,  Rose. 

Rose  Panach£e  d'Angers,  Journal  des  Roses, 
May,  1SS2. — Syn.  Commandant  Beaurepaire.  H.P., 
with  medium-sized  flowers,  delicate  rose,  marked 
with  purple  and  violet,  according  to  the  text,  though 
this  is  not  very  obvious  in  the  figure. 

Satyrium  nepalense,  Don,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6625. 
— A  terrestrial  Orchid  with  an  erect  leafy  spike  of 
small  pink  flowers.  Generally  distributed  in  the 
mountains  of  India. 

Stigmaphyllon  littorale,  H.  Gup.,  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  6623. — A  stove  climber  with  petiolate,  ovate,  cor- 
date leaves,  and  umbels  of  yellow  flowers.  Like  most 
of  the  Malpighiacere,  the  structure  is  very  curious. 
Native  of  South  Brazil. 

Stromanthe  Lueeersiana,  E.  Morr.,  Belgique 
Horticole,  1SS2,  t.  I.— A  Brazilian  Maranta-Iike 
plant,  with  long  sheathing  leaf-stalks,  oblong  acu- 
minate, leaf-blades  dark  green,  marbled  with  lighter 
markings. 

Vanda  cit.RULESCENS,  Griffith,  Williams'  Orchid 
Album,  t.  48. — Raceme  drooping,  with  numerous 
small  lilac  flowers,  the  oblong  obtuse  lip  deep  violet, 
with  two  small  lateral  yellowish  lobes  at  the  base. 

Verbascum  olympicum,  Boissier,  Garlenflora, 
t.  107S. — Avery  handsome  perennial  pyramidal  form, 
with  densely  packed  lanceolate  hoary  leaves,  and 
much  branched  pyramidal  panels  of  yellow  flowers. 

Vriesia  INCURvata,  Gaudichaud,  Belgique  Horti- 
cole, 18S2,  t.  2. — A  fine  Bromeliad,  with  oblong 
acuminate  leaves  and  dense  flat  spikes  of  overlapping, 
2-ranked,  boat-like,  orange-red  bracts,  from  the  axils 
of  which  proceed  long  cylindric  yellow  flowers,  tipped 
with  green.     Native  of  Brazil. 


Variorum. 

The  Products  of  Asterabad.  —  A  very 
interesting  report  on  the  province  of  Asterabad, 
Persia,  has  recently  been  furnished  to  the  Foreign 
Office  by  Consul  Lovett.  Besides  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  province  this  report  treats  of  peasant 
life,  the  costumes  of  the  people,  productions  of  the 
soil,  and  various  other  matters.  On  the  subject  of 
forests  we  are  told  that  the  greater  part  of  the  province, 
except  the  pasture  lands  of  Shahkuh  and  Sava,  is 
probably  for  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  covered  with 
forest.  The  trees  are  mostly  deciduous.  Amongst 
them  are  Oaks,  Beeches,  Elms,  Walnut  trees,  Planes, 
Sycamores,  Ash,  Yew,  Box,  Juniper,  &c.  Pine,  Fir, 
and  Cedar  are  said  to  exist  in  the  dense  forests  of 
Finderisk  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Goklan  Hills  to 
the  east.  Oak,  Beech,  and  Elm,  under  the  names 
respectively  of  Mazi'l,  Nus,  and  Azad,  are  used  in 
constructions.  The  houses  in  Asterabad  and  the 
better  sort  in  the  villages  in  the  district  are  tiled,  the 
roofs  having  a  tolerably  high  pitch.  The  tiles  are 
laid  on  reeds,  supported  on  rafters,  sustained  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  props  standing  on  cross 
beams — a  very  unscientific  and  wasteful  arrangement, 
sufficiently  explained,  however,  by  the  timbering  being 
unsuitable  for  trusses  owing  to  its  being  split  irre- 
gularly from  the  trunks  of  trees.  There  are  no  saws 
for  "  getting  out  "  planks  and  straight  beams  from  the 
fallen  trees,  and  carpentry  is  in  a  very  backward 
state  indeed  throughout  the  province.  All  houses, 
especially  at  Asterabad,  are  provided  with  wide  pro- 
jecting eaves.  The  walls  are  built  generally  of  stone 
or  burnt  brick,  as  the  climate  is  too  damp  to  use  the 
mud  walling  common  in  other  parts  of  Persia.  The 
action  of  the  damp  winds  which  prevail  is  distinctly 
traceable  on  all  portions  of  the  mountain  range  ex- 
posed to  the  sea  breeze,  even  by  the  channels  afforded 
by  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  that  debouch  on  to  the 
Caspian — such  are  densely  clothed  with  forest  of  a  type 
similar  to  that  found  in  southerly  temperate  climates. 
The  flora  is  distinctly  not  tropical.  Besides  the  trees 
already  mentioned,  wild  Hops  and  Tlums  are  to  be 
found.  In  the  spring  the  hillsides  are  covered  with 
thick  excellent  pasture.  In  the  gardens  and  orchards 
of  Asterabad  are  to  be  found  Vines,  Fig  trees,  Orange 
trees,  Pomegranate  and  Lemon  trees  ;  and  the  vege- 
tables chiefly  cultivated  are  Melons,  Pumpkins, 
Marrows,  Lettuces,  Aubergines,  &c,  that  form  in 
their  seasons  food  staples  for  the  people.  Tobacco 
used  for  manufacturing  cigarettes  is  also  grown  here  on 
a  small  scale. 


©fcttuarg. 


We  much  regret  to  hear  of  the  accidental  death, 
from  falling  into  a  water-tank,  of  Mr.  SlM,  of  the 
Sidcup  Hill  Nursery,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent,  aged  54, 
The  deceased  was  the  only  son  of  the  late  Mr.  K. 
Sim,  a  thoroughly  good  practical  British  botanist, 
formerly  occupying  the  position  of  a  gardener  in  the 
West  Kent  district,  and  subsequently  the  founder  of 
the  Foot's  Cray  Nursery.  This  establishment  has 
long  been  noted  as  one  of  the  leading  nurseries  where 
the  culture  of  Ferns  was  made  a  speciality,  and  Mr. 
Sim's  collection  both  of  exotic  and  British  Ferns  was 
some  few  years  since  probably  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try, both  as  to  extent  and  correctness  of  nomencla- 
ture, much  of  its  merit  in  the  latter  respect 
being  due  to  the  talent  and  industry  of  Mr. 
R.  Sim,  jun.,  whose  loss  we  have  now  to 
deplore.  To  him  also  was  due  the  high  literary 
and  correct  scientific  character  of  the  Fern  catalogues 
issued  from  the  Foot's  Cray  Nursery.  The  collection 
of  the  choicer  varieties  of  the  British  Ferns  to  be  seen 
here  was  probably  the  most  important  ever  got 
together  in  the  trade,  and  the  extent  of  the  stock  of 
many  of  the  best  of  the  sorts  was  astonishing  in 
those  days  when  the  rearing  of  young  Ferns  from 
the  spores  was  not  so  familiar  amongst  cultivators  as 
it  is  at  present.  Owing  to  delicate  health,  the 
younger  Sim,  though  one  of  our  cleverest  practical 
pteridologists,  but  seldom  exhibited  specimens  from 
his  rich  store  of  choice  species  and  varieties,  and 
was  rarely  seen  at  the  meetings  and  exhibitions,  where 
his  aid  would  have  been  valuable,  and  his  presence 
welcome.  From  his  youth  up  he  may  be  said  to  have 
dwelt  in  a  paradise  of  Ferns,  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  his  love  for  them  and  his  devotion  to 
them  was  so  intense.  One  of  the  finest  traits  in  his 
character  was  the  readiness  and  the  gracefulness  with 
which  he  communicated  to  those  who  desired  it  a 
share  of  his  very  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  our  native  Ferns,  which,  through  his  exten- 
sive correspondence,  he  had  so  excellent  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring,  and  this  from  a  pure  love  of  the 
plants,  and  altogether  apart  from  trade  considerations. 
His  comparatively  early  and  unfortunate  death  will  be 
learned  with  deep  sorrow  by  his  friends  generally, 
and  especially  by  those  of  them  who  knew  and  appre- 
ciated his  devotion  to  the  study  and  culture  of  Ferns. 
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Sept.  ?8.  — Fine  bright  day,  slight  rain  at  night,  cloudy. 

—  29. — Very  heavy  rain  in  early  morning,  a  dull  overcast 

day,  windy.      Fine  bright  night,  cloudless. 

—  30.  —  Fine;  a  little  ram  fell  betwen   n    A  H.  and  noon. 

Fine  night,  windy. 
Oct.      1.  — A  little  rain  in  early  morning.     Fine  mild  night. 
Rail!  from  8  to  9  P.M. 

—  2. — Fine  bright  day  and  night. 

—  3.  —  Fine  bright  d:iy  ami  night. 

—  4,-  Fine  ;  sun's  place  visible  ;  fine  afternoon,   but  no 

sun.     Fine  bright  night,  cloudless. 


LONDON  :  Atmospheric  Pressure.— During  the  week 
ending  September  30,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at 
the  level  of  the  sea  increased  from  30.04  inches  by  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  30.05  inches  by  9  A.M.  on 
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the  24th,  decreased  to  29.25  inches  by  9  A.M.  on  the 
27th,  decreased  to  29.76  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the  2Slh, 
decreased  to  29.31  inches  by  9  A.M.  on  the  29th,  and 
was  20.90  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29. 6S  inches,  being  0.23  inch  lower  than 
last  week,  and  0.19  inch  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  6S3,  on  the  25th  ;  on  the  29th 
the  highest  temperature  was  550. 5.  The  mean  of  the 
seven  high  day  temperatures  was  6i°.J. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  43°.  5  on  the  2Sth,  the  lowest  temperature  on  the 
26th  was  51*.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest 
temperatures  was  4S3.2. 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
lS°.9,  on  the  2Sth  ;  the  smallest  was  6",  on  the  29th. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  1 30. 5. 

The  mean  temperatures  were— on  the  24*h,  50°'5  » 
on  the  25th,  55°.2 ;  on  the  26th,  55"  ;  on  the 
27th,  52°.i  ;  on  the  aSih,  520  ;  on  the  29th,  5  2°.  2  ; 
and  ©n  the  30th,  53°.S  ;  of  these  the  first  three  days 
were  above  their  averages  by  o°.5,  o°.4,  and  o°.3 
respectively,  and  the  last  four  days  below  by  2°.5, 
2°. 5,  2°. 2,  and  0°.5,  respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
53°-7»  being  o°.4  warmer  than  the  preceding  week,  and 
0^.9  below  the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  placed  in  full  rays  of  the  sun,  was  1190, 
on  the  2Sth.     The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was 

94°-7. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  on  short  grass  was  340. 5,  on  the  29th. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  39°. 7. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  1. 12  inch  in 
the  week,  of  which  1  inch  fell  on  the  29th. 

ENGLAND  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing September  30  the  highest  temperatures  were  710 
at  .Sunderland,  63°. 2  at  Cambridge,  and  68°  at  Black- 
heath  and  Hull.  The  highest  temperature  at  Bolton 
was  6i°.5,  at  Bristol  62°,2,  and  at  Plymouth,  Liver- 
pool, and  Bradford  62°.5.  The  general  mean  was 
640. 9. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  350  at 
Hull,  3S0. 5  at  Nottingham,  and  40°  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton ;  the  lowest  temperature  at  Truro  and  Liver- 
pool was  460,  and  at  Plymouth  45".  The  general 
mean  was  4  2°. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  330  at  Hull,  290  at  Sunderland,  and  2S°.i  at 
C.imbndge  ;  the  least  ranges  were  l6°.5  at  Liverpool, 
17°.  5  at  Plymouth,  and  iS°  at  Truro.  The  general 
mean  was  22°. 9. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Cambridge,  65°.2,  at  Sunderland  64°.7, 
and  at  Hull  63^.3  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  58% 
at  Liverpool  59°,  and  at  Wolverhampton  59".  I.  The 
general  mean  was  6l°.I. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Truro,  49°.6,  at  Plymouth  48°.7,  and 
at  Bradford  48°. 6  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Hull  430,  at 
Cambridge  44°. 6,  and  at  Wolverhampton  45°.2. 
The  general  mean  was  470. 1. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Cambridge, 
20°.6,  at  Hull  2o°.3,  and  at  Sunderland  17°.7  ;  and 
was  least  at  Liverpool,  io°.6,  at  Pymouth  and  Brad- 
ford io°.  7.     The  general  mean  was  140. 

The  mean  temperaturejnf  the  week  was  highest  at 
Sunderland,  54^.6  ;  at  Truro  54°. 3  ;  and  at  Brighton 
54°.2  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  50". 6,  at  Wolver- 
hampton 50°.9,  and  at  Bristol  51". 7.  The  general 
mean  was  52*. 8. 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  2. 79  inches  at  Truro, 
2.5S  inches  at  Plymouth,  and  1. 31  inch  at  Bolton  ; 
and  was  smallest  at  Hull,  0.3S  inch,  at  Nottingham 
0.64  inch,  and  at  Sunderland  0.72  inch.  The  general 
mean  fall  was  I.13  inch.  It  fell  on  every  day  in  the 
week  at  Bolton,  and  on  six  at  Truro  and  Bradford. 

Thunderstor?ns  occurred  at  Bradford  on  the  26th 
and  27th. 

Scotland:  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing September  30,  the  highest  temperature  was  63°. 6, 
at  Leith  ;  the  highest  temperature  reached  at 
Dundee  and  Paisley  was  6i°.  The  general  mean  was 
6i°.g. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  320,  at 
Perth  ;  at  Greenock  the  lowest  temperature  was  40°. 
The  general  mean  was  36°.5. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  highest 
at  Leith,  54;  and  was  lowest  at  Perth,  510.  The 
mean  temperature  was  520,  being  o°.5  above  that  of 
the  week  immediately  preceding,  but  2^.5  below 
that  of  the  corresponding  week  of  1881. 

Rain. — The  largest  (all  was  1. 39  inch,  at  Perth, 
and  the  smallest  was  0.24  inch.  The  general  mean 
fall  was  0.92  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Amateur  ok  Nurseryman:  A\  B.  B.  If  the  man 
employs  no  labour,  and  is  not  a  gardener  by  profession 
and  training,  it  would  not  be  common  sense  to  call  him 
a  nurseryman,  although  he  m.\y  sell  a  few  vegetables 
of  his  own  growth,  but  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
compete  witli  cottagers. 

Bkiek  Cuttings:  Inquisitive.  See  p.  300,  bottom  of 
the  first  column,  for  the  details  you  require. 

C'akholic  Acid  and  Salt  :  J.  Deivar.  We  should 
prefer  the  carbolic  acid  as  being  the  most  effective. 
About  1  lb.  of  carbolic  acid  to  3  gallons  of  water  would 
be  about  the  light  strength,  but  you  can  easily  ascer- 
tain by  trial. 

Cauliflower:  W.  Horley.  The  caterpillars  of  some 
insect  have  eaten  out  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leaf,  and 
left  the  skin.  So  far  as  we  know,  hand-picking  is  the 
only  remedy, 

Douglas  Put  :  R.  M.  r,  The  male  and  female  blos- 
soms are  on  the  same  tree.  2,  It  will  ripen  seed  with 
you  probably  in  late  autumn  3,  Frost  will  not  hurt 
the  seed  if  kept  in  the  cone.  4,  Open,  loamy,  well- 
drained  soil,  in  a  moderately  sheltered  place. 

Figs  :  Helen  E.  Watney.  Figs  that  are  now  swollen  to 
any  size — say  larger  than  marbles — will  do  no  good 
this  season,  and  may  be  pulled  off.  The  little  ones 
that  you  can  just  recognise  now  will  be  your  first  ripe 
fruit  next  season,  and,  of  course,  to  disturb  these 
would  be  to  destroy  next  year's  crop. 

Foxglove  :  Rusticus.  In  a  light,  rich,  sandy  loam, 
there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  growing  Fox- 
gloves to  about  the  dimensions  you  quote,  which  are 
however,  unusual.  The  other  plants  you  name  we 
would  prefer  to  sow  in  spring. 

Insects  :  T.  S.  We  can  only  guess  that  the  stems  of 
your  Bouvardias  have  been  gnawed  beneath  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  by  the  larvae  of  a  weevil  (Otio- 
rhynehus  sp.),  or  possibly  by  woodlice.  I.  O.   IV. 

Monstera  deliciosa  :  W.  Hovell.  It  is  not  at  all  an 
uncommon  occurrence  for  this  plant  to  bear  fruits  as 
freely  as  you  describe,  but  they  are  not  particularly 
desirable  fruits  to  grow  for  the  dessert  on  account  of  the 
unpleasant  sensation  left  on  the  tongue  by  the  little 
prickles  which  abound  in  each  pip.  The  best  plan  is 
to  insert  a  quill  between  the  pips,  and  suck  the 
juicy  pulp  through  that.  The  fruit  was  figured  and 
described  in  our  number  for  October  8,  1864. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  Williams.  Probably  the 
Transparent  Codhn.  — W.  Wood  6V  Sons.  Duchess' 
Favourite. — Subscriber,  Putney  Heath.  1,  Yorkshire 
Greening  ;  2,  Beurre  Ranee  ;  3,  unknown  ;  4,  Louise 
Gregoire  ;  5,  Beurre  Hardy  ;  6,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen; 
7,  Bellejuhe  ;  8,  n,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  9,  chas- 
selas  Musque"  Grape  ;  10,  unknown. — J.  E.  N.  Your 
Apple  is  distinct  from  anything  we  know,  and  very 
good  in  quality. — H.  Tindall.  Landsberger  Reinette. 
— A'.  S.  Rears:  1,  Beurre  d'Amanlis  ;  2,  3,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien — specimens  much  decayed;  4,  Beurre 
Nantois  ;  5,  Comte  de  Lamy  ;  6,  Forelle,  or  Trout- 
fruit  all  very  good. —  A  parcel  (received  without  any 
letter)  contained  a  small  piece  of  Astrantia  intermedia, 
one  Plum  (Pond's  Seedling),  and  six  Apples  :  1,  Cox  s 
Orange  Pippin  ;  2,  Northern  Greening  ;  3,  Dumelow's 
Seedling  ;  4,  ditto  ;  5.  6,  small,  worthless,  indefinable 
sorts. — F.  B.  Pear:  Beurre^  d'Amanlis;  Apple:  Red 
Astrachan,  probably. — S.  F.  B.  1,  Beurre  Cldirgeau  ; 
2,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  ;  3,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ; 
4,  probably  small  fruits  of  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  5, 
Calebasse  passe  Bosc  ;  6,  quite  decayed ;  7,  King  of 
the  Pippins  ;  8,  Dumelow's  Seedling ;  9,  Norfolk 
Beaufin  ;  n,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  10,  12,  not  recognised. 
—  F.  P.,  Belmont.  2,  Nonsuch  ;  3,  11,  King  of  the 
Pippins  ;  5,  Small's  Admirable  ;  10,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling ;  others  small,  and,  without  any  characteristic 
features,  cannot  be  recognised. — James  Cocker  £>*  Sons. 
Apple:  Ingestre  Yellow. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A.  C.  Chapman.  1,  Cornus  mas  ; 
2,  Viburnum  Lantana.  —  yames  Cocker  cV  Sons.  1, 
Hypericum  pa'ulum  ;  2,  Aster  lasvis  ;  3,  Adiantum 
concinnum  latum. — T.  W.  S.  A  Gongora,  the  species 
of  which  we  cannot  determine  from  the  specimen  sent. 
It  may  be  new. — Sarah  McN.  Achillea  tanacetifolia  ; 
Plectranthus  zeylanicus.  —  F.  C.  F.  We  fear  your 
specimen  has  been  mislaid. — D.  Walker.  Odonto- 
glossum  tripudians. — A  Subscriber.  Asteriscus  mari- 
timus. — E.  Bulhnorc.  1,  Rapistrum  rugosum  ;  2, 
Moricandia  arvenns ;  3,  Cannabis  sativa  ;  4,  Poly- 
carpon  tetraphyllum  ;  5.  Melilotus  officinalis  ;  6, 
Thlaspi  perforatum — C.  E.  F.  Theshrub  orsnvdl  tree 
is  Rhamnus  catharticus,  the  Buckthorn,  berries  purga- 
tive ;  the  smaller  specimen  is  not  Juniperus  nana,  but 
Empetrum  nigrum. — D.  Dartnall.  Aspidium  falca- 
tum,  a  rhizophorous  and  remarkably  scaly  form  ;  and 
Adiantum  lucidum  var. 

Pine  Sport  :  R.  W,  The  stools  were  returned  before 
your  second  letter  came.  We  have  nothing  further  to 
say  on  the  subject,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
actual  evidence  of  the  interesting  fact  of  such  a  union. 

Single  Dahlia:  If.  M.  Crowe.  Your  single  seedling 
Dahlia  will  make  a  very  nice  companion  to  Paragon, 
the  petals  being  narrow,  bronzy-red  at  the  base,  and 
edged  with  purplish-lilac. 

The  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  or  the  "  Gar- 
dener's Chronicle  :"  B.  We  are  quite  aware  of 
the  objection  you  raise,  and  that  a  noun  of  multitude, 
when  used  to  express  an  aggregate  or  class  rather  than 
a  single  individual,  should  be,  according  to  grammatical 
rules,  placed  in  the  singular.    But  then  see  the  dilemma 


we  should  be  placed  in.  If  we  wrote  it,  as  you  advo 
cate,  "  Gardener's  Chronicle,"  how  should  we  be  able 
to  indicate  that  we  address  ourselves,  not  to  a  single 
gardener,  but  to  the  whole  body  corporate  in  general? 
The  instance  you  cite  of  "  Gentlemen's  Magazine"  is 
not  to  the  point,  because  there  is  a  sufficiently  marked 
difference  in  the  singular  and  plural  noun  in  this  case 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  word  "Gar- 
dener." 

VALLOTTA  purpurea  :  G.  There  should  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  fiowenng  this  plant  in  August,  as  that  is  about 
its  Ubual  time  to  flower.  If  ihc  bulbs  have  been  fresh 
potted,  or  disturbed  in  any  way,  they  are  not  likely  to 
flower  the  season  after.  Good  strong  bulbs  nearly 
filling  the  pot,  and  having  plenty  ot  roots,  are  the 
essential  points  in  cultivation.  At  one  time  the  plant 
used  to  be  treated  upon  the  drying-olT  system,  but  now 
it  is  more  rationally  grown  as  an  evergreen.  Get  the 
plant  to  make  its  growth  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and 
rest  gently  afterwards,  and  you  will  about  hit  the 
mark,  assuming  that  you  are  in  possession  of  strong 
healthy  bulbs. 

Viola  Leaves  Diseased:  T.,  Parkhill.  There  is  no 
fungus  on  your  Viola  leaves  now,  and  if  the  injury  was 
caused  by  a  fungus,  as  you  suggest,  it  was  prob<±b!y 
/Eeidium  violae  in  May  and  June  last.  No  preventive 
is  known  for  attacks  of  this  fungus.  The  circular  livid 
patches  on  the  leaves  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
result  of  fungi,  but  rather  the  work  of  some  small  leaf- 
boring  grub. 

White  Everlasting  Pea  :  Ignoramus  (p.  410).  If 
you  will  take  young  shoots  when  3  or  4  inches  long  in 
spring,  and  insert  them  in  loam  and  sand — principally 
silver-sand— and  treat  them  as  Verbena  or  Fuchsia 
cuttings,  the  majority  will  root  readily.    W.  H.  H. 

%*  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "Editor,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editor  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  written  on  one  side  only 
of  the  paper  and  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 
Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be  careful 
to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

[jEgT  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-Office  Orders 
are  requested  to  send  them  to  the  Publisher  of  this 
journal,  4r,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  to 
make  them  payable  to  William  Richards,  at  the  post- 
office,  Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

Cranston's  Nursery  &  Seed  Company  (Limited-), 
King's  Acre,  Hereford — Roses,  Forest  Trees,  Coni- 
fers, Ornamental  Trees  and  shrubs. 

V.  H.  Hallock,  Son,  and  Thorpe,  Queens,  New 
York— New  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Fruits,  &c. 

James  Gray,  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea — Designs  (or 
Horticultural  Buildings. 

William  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  N.— Roses,  Trees, 
Shrubs,  ix.c. 

Communications  Received  :  — C.  H.  B.— D.  T.  F.— Prof. 
Kcichcnoacn.— J.  V.  «  Sons,—  B.  !>.— H.  E.  W.— C.  W.  D. 
—  W.  G.  S.  —  John  Devtrill.  —J.  Brradbent.  ~  V.  W.  S  — 
S.  McN.-J.  L».— H.  E.-Morley  &  Co.— T.  S.— R.  A.  R.— 
fcir  Trevor  Lawrence.  — VV.  J.  G  —J.  McD.— H.  C— J.  K  J. 
-E.  B.— I.  U.  W.-J  McC.-W.  H.— J.  R.-K.  S.-J.  W 
-F.  G. 


Ularhcts. 


COVENT  GARDEN,    October  5. 

No  alteration  to  quote  this  week.     Trade  steady,  and 
prices  firm.   James  Webber,   Wholesale  Apple  Market. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d. 

0-24  o     Ficus    elastica.    each  16-70 

Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
0-18  o         ous,  each  ..  ..   20  116 

0-12  o  Fuchsias,  per  dozen  40-90 
0-120  Genista,  per  tioz.  ..  80120 
o-ia  o  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  30-60 
0-18  o  Hydrangea,  doz.  ..  9  0-12  o 
0-60  Margucice  Daisy, 
0-12  o  per  dozen  ..  .6  0-12  o 
0-60  o  Myrtles,  per  doz  ..  6  0-12  o 
0-24  0     Palms     in      variety, 

each  . .         ..2  6-21  o 

0-1S  o     Pelargoniums,     scar- 
let, per  doz.  . .   26-60 
0-24  o     Solarium   per  doz.   ..   9  0-12  o 
0-10  o 


A rali a  Sieboldii,  doz.  12 
Arbor-  vita:    (golden), 
per  dozen  ..  . .  6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Asters,  per  dozen  . .  4 
Begonias,  per  doz.  ..  6 
Chrysanthems.,  doz.  6 
CoUus,  per  dozen  ..  4 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6 
Dracaena  terminal  b    30 

—  vindis,  per  doz.  ..12 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..  ..6 

Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  ..  ..6 

Ferns,  in  var.,  dozen  4 


Cut  Flowers— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

j  d.  t.  d. 

Marguerites,  ia  bun.  40-60 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  16-40 
Pansies,  12  bunches  10-10 
Phlox,  12  bunches  ..  30-60 
Pelargoniums,  12 

spiays        ..         ..09-10 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  03-06 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..10-16 

Roses  (indoor),  doz.   10-30 

—  (outdoor)  doz  ..  04-09 

—  Coloured,  doz. ..  10-20 
Steohanotis,  i2spr..  50-60 
Sunflower,  12  blooms  06-20 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  16-30 
Tropaolum,  12  bun.  10-20 
Violets,  i2bunches..   10-13 

—  FienchC»ar,bun.  09-10 
White    Jasmine,    12 

(>  <j        bunches     . .  ,.40-90 


Abutilon.  12  bloom*  o 
Arum  Liiies,  per  doz.  4 
Asters,  12  bunches..  4 
B  mvardia*;,  per  bun.  o 
Calceolaria,  12  bun.  6 
Camellias  per  dozen  3 
Carnations,  12  blms  1 
Chrysamh  ,  iz  bun.  4 
Cornflower,  T2  bun.  2 
Dahlias,  12  bunches  3 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  3 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  3 
Gladioli,  12  sprays  ..  z 
Heliotropes,  12  sp.  ..  o 
Lapagena,  white,  12 
blooms  ..  ..2 
—  red.  »2  blooms..  1 
Lilac  (French),  bun.  9 
Lilium  various,  12  bl.  3 


d.  s.  d. 
2-04 
0-60 
0-90 


0-T2    O 

c-  6  o 

0-30 
0-12  o 
0-40 
c-  6  6 
0-60 
0-80 
0-60 
6-30 
6-  1  o 

0-40 
0-30 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Apples,  $£-sieve      ..  26-50 

Aubergine;-,  per  doz.   4  o-   . . 
Cots,  11  o  lb.  .   45  0-50  o 

Figs,  per  dozen  ..06—10 
Grapes,  per  ib.  ..10-26 
Lemons,  per  100      _    6  0-10  o 


Melons,  each 
Peaches,  per  dozen . . 
Ptars,  per  dozen 
Pine-apples,  Eng.  ,1b. 
Plums,  J^-sieve 


T.d  s  d. 
20-40 
20-80 
10—20 
30-40 
50-86 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail   Prices. 

.  d.  s.  d. 


Artichokes,      Globe, 

per  doz.      ..  ..30-60 

Beans,   French,    En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb.  o  8-  .. 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..10-.. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..   1  o-  a  o 

Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 

Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen 

Celery,  per  head, 
per  bundle 

Cucumbers,  each 

Endive,  per  score 

Garlic,  per  lb. 


20-40 

0  4-  ■■ 
10-.. 
06-10 

1  c-  .. 

I   c-    .. 

PoTATOS  : — Magnum  Bonums,  90$.  to  icns   ;   Regents, 
to  90J.  ;    Myati's,  igoj.  to  iioj.  per  ton. 


Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  4 
Lettuces,      Cabbage, 

per  score  ..  ..  1 

Mint,  green,  bunch.,  o 
Mushrooms, p.  baskt.  1 
Onions,  per  bushel.,  3 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  o 
Parsley,  per  bunch.,  o 
Radishes,  per  doz,  ..  1 
Small  salading,  pun.  o 
Spinach,  per  bushel  2 
Tomatos.  per  doz.  ..  2 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.  3 


d.  s.  d. 
2-04 


6-20 

o-  . . 

6-  .. 

4-  .. 

6-  .. 

4-  .. 

o-  .. 


SEEDS. 

London:  Oct.  4. — Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  of 
37,  Mark  Lane,  report  that  the  seed  market  to-day  was 
thinly  attended  and  no  new  feature  presented  itself. 
Clover  seeds  all  round  keep  firm,  but  there  is  very  little 
business  doing  therein  ;  in  fact,  the  disposition  to  post- 
pone purchases  until  nearer  the  consumptive  season 
appears  very  general.  Small  orders  still  come  to  hand 
for  Trifolium,  Winter  Vetches  find  buyers  at  the  late 
reduction.  For  bird  seeds  the  sale  is  slow.  Large  Impe- 
rial Blue  Peas  continue  in  good  request. 

CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  really  good  samples  of 
English  Wheat  remained  at  the  rates  of  the  previous 
Monday,  but  secondary  sorts  showed  is.  decline  on  the 
week.  Foreign  Wheats  were  in  full  supply,  and  met  a 
dull  sale  at  is.  under  the  figures  of  Monday  se'nnight, 
excepting  Indian  and  American.  Flour  was  difficult  of 
sale,  and  tended  in  favour  of  buyers.  Barley  was  very 
quiet,  without  much  change  in  prices.  Beans  met  a  slow 
sale,  a.sd  Peas  were  rather  scarce,  and  is,  dearer.  Oats 
were  steadier  at  the  previous  Monday's  rales.  Maize 
was  very  dull,  and  prices  weak,  in  view  of  increased  sup- 
plies.—On  Wednesday  spot  transactions  in  Wheat  were 
not  sufficient  to  establish  any  change  in  quotations. 
Flour  remained  quiet  and  unchanged.  The  market  for 
Oats  was  steady,  whilst  no  quotable  change  occurred  in 
Barley,  Beans,  or  Peas. — Average  prices  of  corn  for  the 
week  ending  Sept.  30 : — Wheat,  40s.  <\d.  ;  Barley, 
34J.  lod.  ;  Oats,  20s.  2d.  For  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  :— Wheat,  47s.  gd. ;  Barley,  35J.  id.  ;  Oats, 
19s,  nd. 

CATTLE. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Market  on  Monday  prime  cattle, 
from  scanty  supply,  supported  steady  value,  but  middling 
and  inferior  sold  badly,  and  in  many  cases  cheaper  than 
last  reported.  The  sheep  trade  on  the  average  was 
steady,  and  prime  calves  met  about  a  steady  sale.  Quo- 
tations :— Beasts,  41.  to  5s.,  and  $s.  6d.  to  6j.  ;  calves, 
5-r.  to  sj.  8d.  ;  sheep,  5s.  4^.  to  6.r.  6d.,  and  6s.  lod. 
to  7s,  2d. — Thursday's  trade  was  quiet,  but  not  without 
firmness.  Beasts  sold  slowly,  full  prices  being,  however, 
paid  lor  prime  qualities,  SMieep  were  scarce,  and  quite 
as  dear  as  on  Monday,  and  calves  made  more  money. 
Pigs  were  quiet. 

HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  states  that 
there  were  good  supplies,  with  a  dull  trade,  and  prices 
lower  for  Clover  and  straw.  Quotations:  —  Prime 
Clover,  n$s.  to  125*.  ;  inferior,  755.  to  8oj.  ;  prime 
meadow  hay,  95J.  to  1054.;  inferior,  36J.  to  60s.  ;  and 
straw,  30J.  to  43*.  per  load. — On  Thursday  there  was  a 
good  supply,  and  trade  was  very  dull  at  about  Tuesday's 
prices. — Cumberland  Market  quotations  : — Superior  old 
meadow  hay,  iooj.  to  112s.  ;  inferior,  841.  to  92s.  ;  new, 
70*.  to  94s.  ;  superior  old  Clover,  132J.  to  140s.  ;  inferior, 
ioor.  to  1141.  ;  new,  84J.  to  new.  ;  and  straw,  40s. 
to  45  r.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spital fields  Markets  reports  state 
that  there  were  moderate  supplies  and  a  steady  demand, 
at  the  following  quotations; — Lincoln  Champions,  65J. 
to  70s.  ;  ditto  Magnum  Bonums,  30*.  ;  Kent  Regents, 
90*.  to  iooj.  ;  ditto  Champions,  801.  ;  Victorias,  90s.  to 
iooj.  ;  Magnum  Bonums,  qoj.  to  100*.  ;  Essex  ditto, 
8oj.  to  90J.  ;  ditto  Victorias,  80/.  to  90s.  ;  ditto  Cham- 
pions, 70J.  to  8oj.  ;  ditto  Regents,  Eo>.  to  90s.  per  ton. 
The  imports  into  London  last  week  comprised  4210  bags 
from  Hamburg,  20  bags  from  Harlingen,  and  200  bags 
from  Bremen. 

COALS. 

The  following  are  the  prices  current  at  market  during 
the  week  : —  Walls  bind— .South  Hetton,  21s.  ;  Lambton, 
20J.  6d.  ;  Hawthorn,  i8j.  grf.  ;  Wear,  18*.  6d.  ;  East 
Wylam,  17J.  ;  Hetton,  2i.r.  ;  Caradoc,  21J.  ;  South 
Kelloe,  19J.  6d.  ;  Hetton  Lyons,  i8j.  6d.  ;  Thornley, 
20J.  ;  Ravensworth  West  Hartley,  15*. 


Government  Stock.— On  Monday  Consols  closed 
at  iooi  to  loo1,  for  delivery,  and  iooj  to  ioog-  for 
the  account.  Tuesday's  final  quotations  were,  100  to 
iooi  for  delivery,  and  iooT7R  to  ioo-ft,  for  the  account. 
Wednesday's  closing  figures  were,  ioo£  to  100,^  for 
delivery,  and  Tuesday's  prices  for  the  account.  On 
Thursday  the  final  quotations  were  100$  to  iooj$  for  de- 
livery, and  ioo,7,,  to  100  j'd  for  the  account. 


o 


Roses  and  Primulas  by  the  100  and  1000. 

EDWIN  H1LLIER  offers  Dwarf  H.P. 
ROSES,  fine  bushy  plants,  and  best  varieties:  also  an 
extensive  collection  of  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  in  pots,  mostly  on 
the  Seedling  Biier.  CATALOGUES  with  cash  prices  to  be  had. 
DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS,  fine  stuff,  in  48-pots  : 
and  his  New  Double  "ANNIE  HILL1ER,"  First-class 
Certificate.  Strong  plants  in  32-pots  now  ready. 
'I  he  Nurseries,  Winchester. 

Immense  Sale  of 

VIOLAS,  PANSIES,  PERENNIALS, 
ROCK  and  ALPINE  PLANTS,  at  otic  uniform  price. 
is.  per  dozen  —  separately  transplanted,  not  weakly  rooted 
offshoots— our  land  being  sold  to  the  L.  &  N.  W.  Railway  Co. 
Hampers  and  packing  gratis.  CATALOGUES  free.  Our 
collection  is  admitted  to  be  the  largest  and  choicest  collection 
ever  brought  together. 

JOHN  PIRIEand  CO,  Stetchford,  Birmingham. 

Cabbage  Plants. 
pABBAGE  PLANTS!  — 

^^  Extra  strong  Autumn-sown  plants,  in  any  quantities,  well 
rooted  and  free  from  club,  of  Early  Enfield  Market,  Battersea, 
Nonpareil,  and  Robinson's  Champion  Drumhead  Cabbage,  at 
31  per  icoo,  delivered  on  Rail  ;  cash  or  reference  from  unknown 
coiresponrients. 

W.  VIRGO.  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

NE     HUNDRED     THO  USAN'd 
SINGLE         SNOWDROPS. 
50,000  Double  Yellow  DAFFODILS. 
3o,too  Double  White  NARCI-.S. 
30.000  Single  Pheasant-e)  ed  NARCISS. 
10,000  Oraree  Phcenix  NARCISS  (the  large 

Double  White  Daffodil). 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  and  CHIONODOXA 

LUCILI7E  (The  Glory  of  the  Snow). 

Prices  on  application  to 

WATKINS  and  SIMPSON.  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

All  varieties  of  English  and  Dutch  Bulbs. 

8000        Winter-Flowering  Carnations  8000 

nnVELVE   WELL-RUOTED    PLANTS,  in 

-A-  six  best  varieties,  by  post  41.  ;  larger,  in  54's,  6s.  per 
dozen,  4^.  per  roo  ;  in  48's,  155.  and  iSs.  per  dozen,  jCi  and 
,£l  101.  per  100.     See  CATALOGUE. 

VV.  M.  CROWE,  Btileyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

STEPHANOTIS    FLORIBUNDA.—  Good 
plants  in  48's,  25.  each,  i8j.  per  dozen,  £j  per  100.     Prices 
of  larger  on  application. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 
pi  m ting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  4.T.  per  ioo.  De- 
scriptive LI6T  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  (or  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

DUTCH    BULBS, 

DIRECT    FROM    THE    GROWERS. 


ANT.     ROOZEN     &     SON'S 

CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


OUR    GUINEA    PACKAGE 

Of  Choice  Hardy  Flower  Roots  for  Spring  Gardening 

contains  the  following  well  selected,  first-class  sound 
Bulbs,  viz  : — 

3?  HYACINTHS,  mixed,  in  distinct  colours 
50  TULIPS,  single  early,  best  mixed 
50       ,,     double,  best  mixed 
30  NARCISSUS,  POLYANTHUS,  best  mixed 
}o       ,,     Incomparable,  yellow,  double 
50  ANEMONES,  double,  best  mixed 
50  RANUNCULUS,  double,  best  mixed. 
400  CROCUS,  in  four  distinct  colours 
36  GLADIOLUS,  best  mixed 
50  SNOWDROPS,  single. 

782  Bulbs  in  all. 

Otbrr  Collections   for   Indoor  and  Spring  Gardening  at 
10s.  6d.,  21s.,  27J.  6d.,  505.,  55s.,  and  roos. 

The  above-named  Collections  maybe  had  from  our  Agenls, 
Messrs.  MERTENS  and  CO.,  5,  Billiler  Square,  London, 
E.C.,  during  the  season,  against  cash  payment. 

Our  complete  and  revised  CATALOGUE  for  1882  maybe 
hadjree,  on  application  to  our  Agents,  or  ourselves  direct. 
Early  Orders  respectfully  requested. 


ANT.  ROOZEN  &  SON,  Nurserymen, 

Overyeen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Ferns    a   Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

VV.  and  |.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

SPECIAL      TRADE      OFFER. 


Trained  and  Pyramid  APPLES,  grand  stuff, 
well  branched,  5  feet  high,  of  all  the  most 
popular  varieties. 

24s.  per  dozen. 

HEATH  &  SON,  Exotic  Nurseries,  Cheltenham. 


HEATHERSIDE       NURSERIES, 
Frimley,  Farnborough  Station. 
RHODODENDRON     PONTICUM,  aid    the    best   named 

varieties,  fine  bushy  plants. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

CONIFERS  of  all  sizes,  a  fine  young  stock  suitable  for  poling. 

The  above  now  in  excellent  condition  for  autumn  pla'  ting. 

First-class  PEAT  for  Orchids  and  American  Plants. 

Prices  and  samples  free  on  application. 

F.  STREET. 

SPECIAL    OFFER    OF    FERNS. 

Having  a  splendid  stock,  we  offer  ioo  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 
in  50  species  and  varieties,  for  42s.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 
25J.  ;  50  in  25  varieties,  2u.  ;  25  for  ioj.  6d.  ;  12  for  4s. 
or  6j. 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  application. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBKE    REFUSE. 

$d.  per  bushel  ;  ioo  for  251.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

40J.  ;  4-bushcl  bags,  $d.  each, 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    5s.    6d.    per    sack; 

5  sacks,  25J  :  sacks,  \d.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5s.  per  sack,  5  sacks  22s.;  sacks. 

\d.  each. 
COARSE    SILVER  SAND,  rs.  orf.  per  bushel  ;  15s.   per  hall 

ton,  265.  per  ton  ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  4rf.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 

MOULD,  11.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8s.  6 1.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco  Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &c.     Write  lor  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

r7A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  (late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

ARDEN  REQUISITES^ 

as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Gardens.  ** 
£.5  Cocoa-Nut  Fibre  Refuse,  is.  td.  per  ^£ 
sack  ;  10  for  13J.  ;  15  for  i8j.  ;  30  for  Gs 
30J.  ;  all  sacks  included.  Trucks  (loose),  40J.  Selected  brown 
fibrous  Peat,  5s.  per  sack ;  5  for  22s.  6rf.  Black  Fibrous  Peat, 
4s.  td.  per  sack  ;  5  for  sos.  ;  sacks 4-^  each.  Coarse  Silver-Sand. 
is-  6d.  per  bushel.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf-Mould,  and 
Peat- Mould,  each  at  1*.  per  bushel.  Manures  of  all  kirds. 
Fresh  Sphagnum.  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels.  Russia  Mats,  &c. 
Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  best  in  the  market  :  Cloth,  8d.  per  lb.; 
Speciality  Paper,  imported  solely  by  us,  is.  per  lb.  Write  for 
Price  LIST.— W.  HERBERT  and  CO.,  Hoiticultural  Stores, 
19,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  (turning  by  Gow's,  Fishmonger), 
one  minute  from  Broad  Street  Railway  Station. 

HOCO  A-N  U~T       F  I  B  R  E       REFUSE, 

V_^  by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  tor  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  18S2.  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
liu-ks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  lo  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "Refuse" 
diicct.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  13s. ;  15  Sacks,  iSs.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23J. ;  30  Sacks,  30J.  (all  Sacks  included) ;  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  special  Quality* 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  2s  td.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
tor  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order.  —  To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  Millwall,  London,  E. 

OCOA-NUT     FIBRE     REFUSE,    newly 

made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  ^d.  each, 
or  \$  sacks,  15s.;  30  sacks,  £1  5^.,  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  £1  10s.,  fifteen  bags  or  moie  and  truck- load  free 
on  to  rail.  Post-office  order  wr  cheque  with  all  orders. 
Established  1872.— J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  "Greyhound" 
Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 

pOCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,   best  and 

V_^  puie  only,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  A,d.  \  is  bags,  14J.  ;  30  bags, 
»5I, ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33J. .  free  to  rail. 

A.   FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe.  London,  E.C. 

USSEX    DOWN   TURF,  of  finest  quality 

for  price,  on  rail  at  Portslade  Station  {\  miles  from 
Brighton)  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Special  quotation  to  ihe 
Trade.     Apply, 

W.  MILES,  West  Brighton  Nurseries,  West  Brighton, 
Sussex. ^___ __^ . 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  lay  post,  12  stamps. 
T7UBROUS    PEAT    for    ORCHIDS,    &C.— 

JO  BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15J.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  51.  :  5  bain.  21s.  ImI  ; 
10  bags,  45*.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  ioj.  6d, 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine.  531.  per  truck  of  4  Ions. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25J.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO..  Karnhoruugh  Station,  Hints. 

Plants  Without  Earth. 

DUMESN1L  FERTILISING  MOSS 
grows  every  variety  ot  Plants  without  Earth,  rendering 
ihe  presence  of  Vegetation  more  agreeable  indoors.  Pamphlet 
free  by  post.     Sole  Agent  for  the  Unittd  Kingdom. 

A.  FINLAYaON,  DumesoU  Fertilising  Moss  Depot, 
Southampton! 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  15^.  6d.  per 
ton.      Useful  Brown   PEAT,  22s  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms,   S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe.  E.C 

FOR   SALE,  Soo  cubic  yards  (about)  of  good 
TU  R  F.  rich  quality, stacked  over  twelve  monthl      Fit  fo 
use  in  any  kind  of  horticuli  ural  purpose.   Particulars  and  samples 
J.  W.  STEWARD,  28,  Park  Street,  Southend-on-Sca. 
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1  homson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


/  1  ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 

V_T  of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew.  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  a  Oft.  to  the  gallon  of  solt  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  'or  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  is.,  3;.,  &  10s.  td. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hur>t  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part 

/  ^  ISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 

V_*  boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes.  6d. 
and  ii.  each.— Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
Ct  )M  PAN  V  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen  Com- 
phuflta  are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting Gishursiine.  Some  leading 
k  ur-erymen  have  put  ton  ihcir  lists,  uthersare  requested  to  do  so. 


PROTECT   your    PLANTS 


M 


miGIDOMo 


REGISTERED 


TRADE  MARK) 


Horticultural  Society's  GardiK,  Tmuhnm  Grwn. 

"  Frigi  L1  'mo  is  now  largely  employed  hete  as  a  protecting 
n.  liiial  insipid  ot  mats.  All  houses  and  pit*  to  which  it  can 
he  u*e  mly  applied  are  covered  with  it  at  night,  and  it  is  found 
1  •  give  enure  satis'action  It  lasts  longer  than  mats,  is  cheaper. 
Mid  keeps  out  irost  equally  well." 

"  Broom  House,  Fulhain 

rRIGI     Domo.  —After    two    winters'    experience    of    this 

material  as  a  protection  from  frost,  I  have  come  to   the  con- 

i  it  is  the  best  covering  for  pits  arid  frames  which 

ever  came  under  my  notice.     It  will  keep  out  mire  frost  than 

I  wo  nuLs,  while  it  only  costs  the  price  of  one:  it  is  more  tidy 
thin  loose  Utter,  and  fits  more  closely  rhan  straw  hurdles,  and 

II  IS  much  more  manageable,  f i  r  when  fitted  on  to  a  roller  end- 
ways, covering  a"d  uncovering  can  be  effected  in  half  the  usual 

I  low.  and  there  is  no  danger  of  breaking  the  glass.  Jn  wet 
weither  it  lies  quite  close  to  the  glass,  bu:  as  soon  as  fr  51  sets 
10  il  bee  mes  a*  most  as  tight  as  a  drum,  thus  forming  a  spice 
between  11  and  the  glass— a  thing  very  desirable  where  the  erg  s 
fit  tightly,  which  they  do.  I  believe  that  any  greenhou-e  plant 
is  perfectly  safe  under  it  until  the  thermometer  indicates  10  deg. 

I I  host.— J.  RUST." 


To  be  had  of  all  Nursery* 


1  and  Florist*. 


Tor  price  list  &  particulars  Address- 

BENJAMIN  I^DGINGTON 

V*  2  Ou/<e  ST  H  London  Bridge 


R1 


►  EIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 

fine,  on  rail  at  js.  €d.  per  ton — not  less  than  4-ton  trucks. 
Teims  cash.  — Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 


SPECIAL  OFFER.— SILVER    SAND,  10s. 

O  per  ton,  free  on  rail.  Reading  FIBROUS  PEAT, 
COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  LOAM,  Ac.  cheaper  than 

any  other  house  in  the  trade.  Superior  RED  GRAVEL  for 
Garden  Walks,  an.  per  s-ton  truck  (splendid  colour  and  binds 
well).     Cheap  through  rales  to  any  station.      Samples BMItis  and 

post-free.— BRINKWORTH  and  SONS,  Reading,  Berks 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  RAG,  MANURES, 
INSECTICIDES,  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS, 
BOUQUET  PAPERS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES   of  Cape    Flowers,    Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— specinl 
low  price  for  quantities. 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14.  Windsor  Stteet,  Bishopscate,  London,  E.C. 

NEW  ARCHANGEL   MATS.— We  have  a 
fine  parcel  of  the  above  now   to  offer,  at  very  low  prices. 
RAFFIA   FIBRE,    of  best  quality,  at  an  exttemely  low 
price  for  a  quantity. 
MARENDAZ    and    FISHER,    9.    James    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

RUSSIA     MATS  — RUSSIA     MATS, 

ARCHANGEL,      TAGANROG, 

PETERSBURG, 

and  every  other  kind  of 

RUSSIA  MAT 

for  Garden  and  Packing  purposes.      Descriptive  Catalogue  on 

application. 

JAMES   T.    ANDERSON, 

149,     COMMERCIAL     STREET,     LONDON,     E. 

A  RCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG   MAT 

a.  MERCHANTS  and  IM  PORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Neiling  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-cavers,  Horse-cloth*,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLaCKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London.  E.C. 

C UN-PANISSE  (Successor  to  M.  Gueudet), 
Berthecourt,  par  Hermes  (Seine  et  Oise),  France —Special 
factory  for  Wooden  Labels  for  Nurserymen,  Roe  Growers,  and 
Amateurs.  '  Fuiirnisseur  "  of  the  City  ot  Pans  and  of  numerous 
French  and  foreign  establishments  CATALOGUE  and  Speci- 
mens sent  on  application.  Responsible  Agents  who  can  supply 
satisfactory  references  will  be  appointed. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S       IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD    LABELS. 


L  ABEL  S. 

LINEN, 

PARCHMENT, 

CARTRIDGE, 

AND 

WATERPROOF    ROSE   TREE 
LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  mai'e  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK -FACED    LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  :— "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH.  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford- on- A  von 

(  GARDEN   REQUISITES.- Sticks,   Labels, 

V_X     Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Woik, 

Manures,  3tc.     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  go,  Lower  Thames  St.,  London.  E  C. 


For  Samples    and  Prices  apply  to 

FISHER,  CLARK  &  CO., 

BOSTON.     LINCOLNSHIRE. 


CAR  SONS'     PA  I  N  T. 

Patronised  by 

HER      MAJESTY, 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PKINCF.  OF  WALES, 

IS, COO   OF   THE    NuBILITV,    GHNTKY,    AND    Cl  BKCV. 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OtTTDOOR    WORK,     CONSERVATORIES, 

Greenhouses,  Frarxes. 

CAN  RE  LAID  ON  BV  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

I  Cwt.y  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations, 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post-free. 


C   A    R    S   O    N    S, 

LA    HELLE    SAUVAGE    VAKIi,    LUDGATE    III1.L, 

LONDON,    E.C  : 

and  31,  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 

Discount  for  Cash. 


BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  die, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    <fc    SON, 

q    LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
B,  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in   London  of  20-m.   by 
12-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  t6-in.,  20-in.  by  18-in  ,  in  16-oz. 
and  zi-oz, ;  and  also  iaree  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  culting-up 
purposes,  in  zoo-ft.  and  300-ft.  cases. 

TANNED  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  \\d.  per 
yard  ;  4  yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard  ;  2  yards  wide,  10s.  per 
100  yards;  4  yards  wide,  205.  per  100  yards.  NEW  TWINE 
NETTING,  1  inchmeal,  1  yard  wide,  id,  ;  2  vards  wide,  4d.  ; 
4  yards  wide,  Sd.  per  yard.  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NET- 
TING seventy-six  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  *d.  per  yard. 
RABBIT  NE'IS.  BAT-FOLDING  NETS,  on  Bamboopoles, 
20J.     CLAP  NETS  for  birds.  30s  complete. 

W.  CULL1NGFORD,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 


ROUND    STREET,    LONDON, 

Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


HOT-IATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    llth  edition,  price  is. 


Horizontal  TuVala:  Boiler.     Mad:  Ur,n,  6  ir.  14  f. . :  1  ng 


Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water    and   Hot-air  Apparatus    erected 
Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


Cast  Iron  Fliu-u  Saririle  Eoile:. 

Made  in  Cast  Iron.  3  feet  long.     Tliis  Bji!ti  » til  V.c  fWund 
to  he  more  durable  111  ul  Iron  than  111  Wrought  Iron. 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
ERECTED  and  HEATED. 


BLSSSfHGEB  &  CO.'S  GREENHOUSES  are  constructed  so  as  to  obtain,  with  the  least  obstruction  to  light  and  sun.  the  greatest  Strength  and  Rigidity. 

The  best  Materials  and  Workmanship,  at  prices  which,  owing  to  their  facilities,  defy  competition. 

Three  Medals  awarded  to  Messenger  &  Co.  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1882.       Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  free.      Richly  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  over  60  Plates  of  Winter  Gardens,  Conservatories,   Vineries,  Plant  Houses, 

Forcing  Houses,  &°c,  recently  erected  by  M.  &*  Co.,  for  24  stamps. 

MESSENGBEA     COMPANY,      LOUGHBOEODGH. 
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HOT-WATER    HEATING 
APPARATUS, 

For  GAS  or  OIL. 
Equal  to  30  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.  Can 
*icEC0MPiE7ci|»g  De  placed  anywhere.  One  quart  of 
vJ^Z.AG-  0.  CSJJUb*  Oil  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  4  feet  of 
Gas  per  hour.  Price  complete,  JJ2  105.  Send  for  a  complete 
List  r,t   B  lileTs,  Pipes.  &c  .  to 

WM.    POORS  and  CO.,  Hot-Water  Enaineers,  rss,  Cheap- 
si  Je,  EX. 

PORTABLE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 


New  and  complete  List  of  PricesandSizes,  from  10ft.  l.EAN-TO 
for  44,  to  30  feet  SPAN-ROOF  HOUSE  for  ,£12. 

LARGE        BOILERS, 

to  heat  from  500  to  io,coo  feet  of  pipe 

BEN'S  BOILER  (Medals,  1881-2),  THE  "MONARCH," 

in  upright  Tubular  and  Saddle  forms  ;   and  various 

other  makes  in  Wrought-iron. 


B.        W.        W    A    R   H   V   B   S   T, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Heating  Engineer, 

33,   HIGHGATE    ROAD,    LONDON,   N.W. 

Designs  for  Conservatories,  and  Price  Lists   0/  Amateurs' 
Greenhouses,  A^c,  tn  application. 

HOSE  -  HOSE      HOSE. 


PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN   HOSE, 

Stands  severe  tc-ts  of  Government  Depariments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  fuur  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weighr,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  R>d- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 

Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 


Sample  and  Price  of 


MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63.  Long  Acre,  Lond  >n,  W  C. 


PRUNIVG  *'AD- 


Sfe/SL" 


SAFE  AND  EASY. 

REDUCTION   IN  PRICES 
With    2  Let  pole,    41.  6  /. 
„       4         >.  5*    6  V. 

„       6         „  ts.  6d. 

„       8         ,,  js.  6d. 

,.     10         ,,  8s.  6d. 

,,     12         .,         101    •  i. 
1  onyer   lengths    fjointed)  sup- 
plied to  order.   This  implement  i*« 
admitted  by  the  leading  horticul- 
tural authf  rines  to   be  unrivalled 
for    Frunirig  and  Trimming  Trees 
of  all  kinds,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Bushes, 
Vines  &c       Can  be  sent  securely 
packed  to  any  address  by  Passen- 
ger Train   at  the   new  Reduced 
Rate*,  for  *maU  parcels. 
Illustrated  Circulars  post-free. 
Standard     Manu'acturing   Co,, 
St.  Alkmund'sChurchyard,  Derby. 
Sold    by     the     principal    Iron- 
mongers and  Seedsmen. 


W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDER, 
12..    BUNH1LI.    ROW.    LONDON,   EC. 

Special  DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  Ornamental 
CONSERVATOKIES,  without  charee.  and  for  all  HorlicuU 
tural  Work  of  all  kinds 


GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS  are  generally  kept  in 
Stock,  and  WOODEN  HOUSES  suitable  for  Store-houses, 
Tool-houses.  &c. 

Illustrated  Sheets  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 


By  Her  Majesty's     T^ljlo^  Royal  Letters  Patent, 

CONSERVATORIES 

Constructed  and  Glazed  on  the  "Eclipse"  System.  Eco- 
nomical, Simple  and  Durable.  No  Putty  or  Peri^hab'e 
Material.  Prise  Medal  Royal  Horticultural  Soiety,  South 
Kensington,  May,  1882.  Highest  Award,  Manchester.  Liver- 
Pool,  and  North  Lancashire  Society  at  Preston,  September,  1882. 


So'ely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees, 

PRIMROSE  &  CO., 

CORPORATION  STRFET,  SHEFFIEID    nnrl  Pt  HUM,. 


A  '-:f 
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BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FREE  BY  POST 


No    2  s 

No.  3  5 
No. 


No.  74.  Three-quarter  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 
CASH   PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 

8  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  . .  ^4  15  o 
12  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  6  10  o 
«.  4  o»*c  .  16  ft.  long  . .  6  ft.  wide  . .  850 
These  Frames  are  13  inches  high  in  front,  24  inches  high  at 
the  back,  and  32  inches  at  the  ridge.  Front  or  back  light; 
turn  over.  Set-opes  are  provided  tor  ventilating.  All  painted 
four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  and  the  lights  are  glazed  with  best 
21-oz,  English  glass. 

GBBENHOU8E8, 

Suitable  for  Villas,  Small  Country  Houses. 

NEW    CATALOGUE.         NOW   READY.      FREE   ON   APPLICATION. 

BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 


Cucumber  Frames. 

F>  HALL  I  DAY  and  CO.  desire  to 
V«  draw  special  attention  to  their  Cucumber  Frames, 
of  which  they  always  have  a  large  stock,  ready  glazed  and 
painted.  They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put 
together  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  one. 

Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  m  England  :— -        £    *■  •*• 

2-Iight  frame,    8  feet  by  6  feel  )       p     .  f    3  IO    ° 

3-light  frame,  12  feet  by  6  feet  {r  r„,_  J"*     -J    5     5     o 

6-light  frame,  24  feet  by  6  feet  )    CaseS  ""'     (10    00 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.     Lights  and  framing  for 

brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

R.  HALL1DAV  and  CO..  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers. 
Rnval  Horticultural  Works.  MidHleton,  Manchester. 

PIT     LIGHTS.— PIT    LIGHTS,    2  inches 
thick,   6  feet  bv  4  feet,  5s.  each  on  railway,  or  delivered 
4  miles.     Testimonials  from  over  100  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 
RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Steam  Joipery  Works,  Edmonton. 

SUPERIOR    VARNISH. 

BLACK,  RED,  GREEN  and  CHOCOLATE. 

It  is  applied  cold,  and  may  be  laid  on  by 
any  farm  labourer  or  other  unskilled  person. 
It  dries  quickly,  giving  a  hard,  brilliant 
polish,  and  looks  equally  as  well  as  oil  paint, 
yet  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

PRICES  .-—BLACK,  is.  6d.  ;  RED  and 
CHOCOLATE,  as  3d.  ;  and  GREEN, 
2S  orf.  per  gallon  ;  in  casks  containing  not 
less  than  9  gallons,  delivered  free  at  most 
rulway  stations.  Casks  extra,  but  two- 
thirds  allowed  if  returned  carriage  paid  to 
our  works  ingoodcoi  diiion,  BRUSHES  for 
coaling  Ironwork,  Wood,  nr  Stone.  15.  each. 
CA'l\ai*VKrU£S  of  all  kinds  of  Iron  atut  Wire  Fencing, 
Gates,  fr>c  ,  Jree  on  application. 

BAYLISS,    JONES    &    BAYLTSS. 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  WOLVERHAMPTON; 

And  3.  Crooked  l.acie.  King  William  Slreet.  E.C. 


CHRISTY'S  GRAPE  BOXES, 


Mr.  WM.  CHALLIS,  Bourne- 
mouth, August  28. 

"  The  lour  Grape  Boxes  arrived 
safely,  and  give  every  satisfaction. 
I  consider  them  particularly  useful, 
simple,  and  cheap." 


Mr,  J.  POPE,  The  Gardens, 

Holmwood    Park,    Tunbrldge 

Wells,  September  23. 

"  The  Grape  Boxes  are  in  prin- 
ciple the  best  thin;  I  ever  saw  for 
sending  Grapes  by  Rail." 


With  eight  divisions  (all  removable)  and  holes  in  front,  so  that  each  bunch  can  be  tied  by 
the  stalk  and  cannot  possibly  damage.  The  string  holes  fastening  box  can  be  sealed,  thus 
defying  pilfering.  Price,  4s.,  4s.  6d.,  and  5^.  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  divisions,  which  are 
respectively  4,  5  and  6  inches  square  by  10  inches  long. 

PEACH     BOXES,     on  same  principle,  iorf.,  is.,  and  2s.  each. 

THOS,  CHRISTY  &  CO.,  155,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURES  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  In  EITHER  WOOD  or  IRON,  or  BOTH  COMBINED 
WOODEN  CHAPELS,  SHOOTING  LODGES,  COTTAGES,  TENNIS  COURTS.  VERANDAHS,  &C. 


"    s 


JAM>S   BOYD   *   SON'*, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  ami 

HEATING   ENGINEERS, 

PAISLEY. 

LONDON  OFFICE :    48,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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HOT-WATER    APPARATUS  for  WARMING  CHURCHES,   SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  MANSIONS 
HARNESS  ROOMS,  DRYING  ROOMS,  HOTHOUSES,  and  BUILDINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
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NEW  BEDDING  PLANT— GYNURA  AURANTIAGA. 

See  "  Gardmeri  Chronicle*  September  30,  page  435  : — ".  .  .  .  very  handsome,  striking  and  unique." 
Splendid  plant  for  the  ornamentation  of  Conservatories,  Halls,  Rooms,  &c,  and  for  all  decorating  purposes  during  winter. 

One  plant,  3s.  Large  specimens,  10s. 


COMPACNIE  CONTINENTALE  D'HORTICULTURE 


/SOCIETE    ANONYME 
V  formerly  J.  LINDEN 


f),  CHENT,  BELGIUM. 


ARTICLES  FOR  GARDENERS,  FLORISTS,  NURSERYMEN, 

SEEDSMEN.    &c. 
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CARTON-JOINED  BOUaDEl'-PAPJiEs,  12  ana  24  Scallops,  Wziite,  Gold,  or  Silver; 
FERN  FRONTS,  Satin  BOUQUET  CUPS,  BASKETS  for  Blowers,  STALK  COVERS, 
FLOWER-POT  COVERS,  BOUQUET  PAPERS  for  Coffins,  MOURNING  BOUQUETS,  Ac. 

For  full  particulars,  see  Price  List. 

B,  FADDERJAHN,  16,  RITTER-STRASSE,  BERLIN  S„  GERMANY. 

FOSTER  &  PEARSOI,  BEESTON,  NOTTS. 


(i 


WAENBRS' 

MPROVED  HYDRAULIC" 

RAMS, 

With  Newly-arranged  Air-charging  Valves 

FOR 

WATER    SUPPLY    TO 

FARMS,   MANSIONS, 
VILLAS,  VILLAGES, 
TOWNS,    FACTORIES, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
&c,  &c,  &c. 

FOK    FULL    PARTICULARS    WRITE 

JOHN     WARNER     &     SONS, 

HYDRAULIC    ENGINEERS, 

The  Crescent  Foundry,   Crlpplegate,  London,  EC, 

And  THE   FOUNDRY  WORKS, 

WALT0N-ON-THE-NA2E,    ESSEX. 


Manufacturers  of  Water  Supply  Machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Wind,  Water,  and  Steam  Power,  or  Animal  or  Mai>ual 
Labour;  Garden  Engines,  Pumps,  Hose  Reels,  Hydrants,  &c. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


rpHE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

-■-  are  made  in  materials  of  greal  durability.  'I  he 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
1  suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  do 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  uidHer. 

GARDEN  VAShS,  FOUNTAINS,  &&,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
vervdurable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design 
F.    RUSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 
Street,     Blackftiars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W, 
Kingsland  Koad,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,,.  Balconies,  &c. 
from  $s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED    TILES,   for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies. 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  tor  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT   PEATS  or  LUAM   supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.   ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.  B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces.  &c.  ;  al*o 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  aod 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO,.  Benthall  Works.  Broseley,  Shropshire. 


EIGHT  SILVER 


MEDALS 


Jc 


IWASDED  ^^-~^s.^&^  TO 

OHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 

Wfston. super-Mare,  Manufacturer  of  TEkkA- 
COTIA  VaSES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKH.  Is,, 
BOKDER  TILES,  GAKDEN  Pi  ITS.  of  superior  quality, 
from  I  to  30  inches  dimeter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  turn 
green  :  OkCHID,  FLKN,  SEI-D  and  STRIKING  PANS, 
RHUBARB  ard  SEAKALE  PUTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  ol  Designs,  td.      Book  uf  Designs,  is. 

QQUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 

k3      Salesmen,  Coven t  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 

Gentlemen.  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c  ,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH  BASKETS,  LABELS,  &c.  at  once,  by  applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

Head  Line  charged  «j  two. 
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12 070     23       „  ..  ..     o  12     6 

13  , 076    24      , o  13    o 

14  .         ..     o    8    o  ■  25  ..  .0136 

AND   SIXPENCE    FOR   EVERY   ADDITIONAL   LINE. 

K  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  305. 

Page  £9    °    ° 

Half  Page 5     o     o 

Column        ..350 

GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

26  words  is.  6d.,  and  6d.   for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE   ADVERTISEMENTS   MUST   BE   PREPAID. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Post-offices,  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5s.  eac     insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week   must   reach  the  0(fict 

by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  payable  in  advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Months,  £1  3*.  lod. ;   6  Months, 

1 15.  1  id.  ;  3  Months,  6s. 
Foreign   (excepting    India   and    China) :    including    Postage, 

£1  ts.  for  12  Months  ;  India  and  China,  ,£1  8s.  2d. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at   Drury  Lane,  W.C., 

to  W.  Richards. 

Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

TMILLINGTON      and      CO., 
•  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21-ounce,  from  9X7  to  14  x  10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  if  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours. 

HILL    &    SMITH, 

BRIERLEY      HILL      IRONWORKS, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Branch  Depots  : 

118,  QUEEN   VICTORIA   ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  ; 

180,  BUCHANAN   ST.,    GLASGOW; 

and  136,  STEPHEN'S   GREEN   WEST,  DUBLIN. 

THE 

B.0YAL      AGRICULTURAL       SOCIETY'S 

PRIZE    MEDAL 

WROUGHT-IRON    RICKSTANDS. 

First  Cost  Saved  in  a  Single  Season. 


Are  Warranted  Perfectly  Vermin-proof, 

AND   WILL 

Bear    any   Weight   of   Grain    that   can   be 
placed  upon  them. 

Are  so  simple  in  Construction — no  Screw,  Bolt,  or  Pin 
being  required— that  an  ordinary  labourer  can  put  one 
together  in  a  few  minutes  without  difficulty. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS^FREE  BY  POST 
ON  APPLICATION. 


N.B.-Orders  should  be  sent  at  once,  to  ensure 
Delivery  for  the  Coming  Harvest. 


No  Greenhouse  Perfect  without 

T  EBBS'  UNIVERSAL 
FUMIGATOR.— Will  last  for 
years,  and  is  fast  superseding  all 
other  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  the 
purpose.  Price  35.,  .jr.  dd.  ;  large 
size,  7*.  dd.  each  ;  packing  extra. 

FLANAGAN  and  SON,  Seeds- 
men, 98,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C, 
and  of  all  the  principal  Nursery- 
men and  Seedsmen  Wholesale  of 
CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER, 
and  CO.  (Limited;,  18,  Finsbury 
Str«et,  E.C. 


STOVES. 

Terra-Cotta  !  Portable!  For  Coal! 
ROBERTS'S       PATENT. 

Pure  and  ample  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about 
id.,  without  attention.  For  Greenhouses,  Bedrooms,  or  almost 
any  purpose.  Pamphlet  and  authenticattd  Testimonials  sent. 
In  use  daily  at  Patentee's— THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 

HOCKING'S  NEW  PATENT 
AUTOMATIC   COKE  and  GAS    BOILERS 


Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  from  12  to  15  hours, 
and  often  from  is  to  20  hours, 
with  one  small  charge  of  common 
Gas  Coke  of  the  cheapest  kind. 
For  economy  aDd  efficiency  in 
combination  with  cleanliness  and 
comfort  these  Boilers  are,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  Heating  Conservatories, 
Halls,  and  other  Buildings,  where 
little  attention  is  required. 

Every  particular,  with  most 
reliable  testimonials,  given  on 
application  to 

FRANKLIN,  HOCKING  &  CO. 

(Limited), 
37,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 


Automatic,    Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds.— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ,£240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  ,£1,700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

Robinson's  Farm  and  Rural  Books  for  general  use. 

In  fcap,  8vo,  boards,  price  is,,  by  post  is.  2d. 

TOWN  GARDENING.  A  Handbook  of 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  suitable  for  Town  Culture  in 
the  Outdoor  Garden,  Window  Garden,  and  Greenhouse.  By 
B.  C.  Ravenscroft. 

GEORGE  ROUILEDGE  and  SONS,  Broadway,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  E.C. 

REVUE  de  1'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
etETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  :— A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre*,  C.  Ballet,  T.  Buchetet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Cre'pin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem.  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon.  A.  M.  C. 
JongkindtConinck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin 
B.  Oliver.  H.  Orlgies.  B.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O. 
Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son.  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J,  van  Volxein, 
H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmaet,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
11s. ,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office.  Ghent. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORI  CULTURE, 
de  FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865,  by  F.  Burve- 
nich,  F.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van  Hulle, 
Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment at  Ghent.     Post-paid,  10s.  per  annum. 

H.  ].  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


KOWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  known 
for  eighty  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
beautifier  of  the  hair  ;  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.  Sold  in  usual  four  sizes,  3.1.  6d.,  js., 
10s.  6d.,  21s. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  breath.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 


VoODlNCRAVIRsf 

125,  GROSVENOR  ROAD,  HIGHBURY,  N. 


EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALS. 


EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALS. 


ADVANTAGES. 
Are  entirely  free  from  SMELL 
Are  not  POISONOUS 

Are  manufactured  without  PHOSPHORUS 
Are  perfectly  harmless  to  the  OPEHATIVE8 

EMPLOYED 
Are  very  Damp  Proof 

Are  not  liable  to  Spontaneous  Combustion 
Light  only  on  the  Hex. 


SAVING    TO 

ADVERTISERS    OF 
MONEY,  TIME  and  LABOUR  BY 

Mr.  LOUIS  COLLINS, 

16,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 

Eveiy   publication  at    Home   and   Abroad.  —  Terms  free. 


A    GENTLEMAN  would   like  to  meet  with 

-ATJ-  an  opportunity  where  he  could  get  an  insight  into  Forc- 
ing Fruit  and  Flowers  for  Market.  Has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Horses  and  using  them  ;  also  Stock  generally,  which  he  would 
be  glad  to  turn  to  account. --Address  S.  N  ,  May  &  Co.'s 
General  Advertising  Offices,  78,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING  GAR- 
DENER.  Two  others  kept.  Small  Garden,  but 
Gardener  has  Management  of  about  30  Acres  of  Land.  Young, 
active  man  required.  No  one  with  large  family  would  suit.— 
KENT,  Bult's  Library,  25,  New  Quebec  Street,  Porlman 
Square,  W. 


YXTANTED,  a  GARDENER,  for  the  Island 

*  ▼  of  Jersey.  Must  be  thoroughly  efficient  in  every 
branch,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  Forest  Trees.  Two  men 
under  him;  good  cottage.  No  children  preferred. — Address, 
with  full  particulars,  A.  X.  2  ,  Noirmont  Manor,  Jersey. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  REQUIRE  a 
FOREMAN  for  a  Nursery  devoted  principally  to  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Outdoor  Stock  ;  also  a  FOREMAN  for  their  Pot 
Rose  Department,  and  a  FOREMAN  for  their  Market  Plant 
Growing  Department.  All  must  be  men  ol  good  character, 
and  must  have  had  considerable  experience  in  their  depart- 
ments.—Apply,  giving  references  and  staling  salary  expected. 
The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

To  Fruit  Growers. 

WANTED,  a  first-rate  WORKING  FRUIT 
GROWER,  who  thoroughly  undersiands  Orchard- 
house  and  Pot  Fruits,  Vinery,  Pe?ch-house,  Melons,  as  well 
as  Outdoor  Fruit  Growing  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good 
references  required.— I,  H.  L„  Davies  &  Co.,  Advertising 
Agents,  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

Dahlia  Grower. 

WANTED,  AT  ONCE,  an  energetic  man 
as  DAHLIA  GROWER.— Apply  in  own  handwriting, 
giving  full  particulars  as  to  past  experience,  &c. — THOMAS  S. 
WAKE,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

WANTED,  a  young  MAN,   in  the   Houses 
under  the  Foreman.     He  must  be  well  accustomed  to 
his  work.-GEORGE  EDWARDS.  Balham  Nursery,  S.W. 

WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  to  assist  in  the 
Houses. — Stale  age,  experience,  and  salaiy  required. — 
WM.  I..  SKINNER,  Nutseryman,  ttc,  Silcoates,  Wakefield, 
Yorkshire. 


"YTjTANTED,  a  young  MAN,  of  good  address, 


VV 


age  25  or  upwards,  to  take  Charge  of  a  Floral  and  Seed 


Shop.  —  Must  be  of  thorough  business  habits  and  good  Sales- 
man, also  a  clever  Bouquet  ist  and  Wreathist.  Any  one  not  pos- 
sessing the  above  qualifications  need  not  apply.  Enclose  refer- 
ences from  present  and  put  employers.  — A.  B.  C,  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  London,  E. 

WANTED,  a  young  man,  as  JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT,  chiefly  in  the  Seed  Department.— Pre- 
ference given  to  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Plants,  and  their  value,  as  he  will  he  required  at  limes  to 
assist  in  Executing  Orders  and  in  carrying  on  the  Business  of 
a  General  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman's  Establishment. — Apply, 
by  letter  only,  stating  age,  experience,  and  wages  required,  to 
JOHN  FRASER,  The  Nurseries,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leyton, 
Essex. 
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WANTED,  an  experienced  COUNTER- 
MAN  ;  engagement  immediate.  Apply  personally  or 
write,  staling  experience  and  age.  Salary  commences  30J. 
weekly.  — B.  S  ,  54.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  smart,  thoroughly  efficient,  and 
cateful  COUNTER-HAND.— Must  have  hrst-class 
chaiacter  for  same,  as  well  as  for  sobiiety  and  steadiness.— 
Apply,  stating  age.  references,  and  salary  expected,  to  BOX  3, 
Post-office,  Chester. 

WANTED,  by  one  of  the  leading  Nursery- 
men in  the  South  of  England,  a  SHOPMAN  for  the 
Seed  Department  Otic  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Floiist  and 
Plant  Trade  preferred.  Character  must  bear  strictest  Investiga- 
tion.—Apply,  st;iting  experience,  where  gained,  and  wages 
require.!,  to  W.  )A.,  Gardeners'  CJkrtmi  h  Office,  W.C. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  are  in  WANT  of  a 
young  man  as  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN.  Must  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Depart- 
ment An  energetic  young  man.  having  completed  his  apprentice- 
ship, will  rind  this  a  good  opening  for  further  experience  — State 
full  particulars,  where  last  employed,  how  long,  age,  and  wages 
required,  to  DICKSON,  BROWN  and  TAIT,  Seed  Merchants, 
Manchester, 

WANTED,  a  WAREHOUSEMAN. —A 
woiking  man,  and  one  who  is  used  to  the  Trade  — 
j  letter.  NUTTING  and  SONS,  60,  Barbican.  E.C. 


WANT    PLACES. 

.XOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Sheet,  Coven/  Garden,  Post 
Office  being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and 
Postal  Orders  should  now  be  made  payable 
at  DRURY  LANE. 

EG.  HENDERSON  AND  SON 
•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEM)  GARDENERS.  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiting  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale.  W. 

1CHARD    SMITH    and    CO.  beg    to 

announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  01  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &a — St.  John's 
Nurseries.  Worcester. 

DOWN  IE  and  LAIRD  can  at  present 
recommend  with  every  confidence  several  first-rate 
SCOTCH  GARDENERS,  whose  character  and  abilities  may 
be  thoroughly  depended  upon,  either  for  Large  Establishments 
or  Single-handed  Situations:  also  FOREMEN,  UNDER 
GARDENERS,  and  FARM  BAILIFFS. —17,  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  intimate  that  he 
•  has  at  present  in  the  Nursery  and  upon  his  Register 
some  excellent  Men,  competent  either  to  fill  the  situation  ol 
HEAD  GARDENER.  ■  BAILIFF,  FOREMAN,  or 
JOURNEYMAN.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring  any  of  the 
above  will  please  send  full  particulars,  when  the  best  selections 
for  the  different  capacities  will  be  made.  —  Holloway,  N. 

ARDENER  (Head).— Age  39,  married,  no 

family  ;  twenty-four  years'  experience  in  all  branches  of 
Gardening.  Ten  years  head,  eight  in  Noblemen's  places. — 
E.JONES,  Portland  Road,  Spring  Grove.  Kingston-on-Thames. 

/^.ARDENER  (HEAD). —  Age  33,  married; 

V^J  brought  up  in  the  profession.  Many  years'  varied  experi- 
ence in  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  gardens.  —  F.  HOVELL, 
71,  Blantyre  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head),  by  a  thorough 
practical  man.  well  up  in  every  branch  of  the  profession, 
also  Land  and  Stock  if  required.  Character  of  the  highest  ctass. 
No  family. —J    LANDON,  Worden  Hall,  Preston.  Lancashire. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  29;  has  had 
fifteen  years'  good  practical  experience  in  some  first-class 
gardening  establishments.  Testimoni-ds  from  past  and  present 
employers  as  to  ability,  Sec.  —  T.  CHALLIS,  The  Gardens, 
Sunbury  Court,  Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

GARDENER  (Head)  ;  married,  one  child 
(ages  years). — A  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend 
his  Head  Gardener,  an  exceptionally  hard  working  man.  of  good 
character,  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession. — 
E.  B.,  Paddock  Road,  Bushey  New  Town,  Watford. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Sixteen  years''  expe- 
rience in  all  departments  of  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Forcing  of  Vines,  Peaches,  Meloos,  Cucumbers, 
the  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Orchids,  and 
Ferns.  Scotch.— ROBERT  PATTERSON,  Castle  Street, 
Dunse,  N.B. 

ARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  31.— Mr.  Ward, 

Gardener  to  Lord  Windsor,  Hewell  Grange,  Bromsgrove, 
can  thoroughly  recommend  his  Foreman,  Charles  Tea,  to 
any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  good 
practical  Gardener  in  all  branches.  Sixteen  years'  experience, 
five  years  in  present  situation. 

GARDENER- (Head),  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical  Gardener. 
— Age  38,  married  :  twenty-four  years'  experience  in  Early  and 
Late  Forcing  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Flowers,  and  the 
Management  of  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  ;  also  Laying-out 
and  Planting  New  Grounds,  &c.  The  highest  references  as  to 
character  at,d  abilities.— C.  EDWARDS,  44,  Meiton  Road, 
Wimbledon,  Surrey. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  28, 

single  at  present ;  eleven  years'  practical  experience. 
Good  character.— J.  C.  F  ,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  31, 

married,  two  children  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  pro- 
fession in  all  its  branches.  Good  character.  State  terms. — 
GARDENER,  4,  Commercial  Place,  Priestpopple,  Hexham. 
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GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  36; 
thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of  a  good 
Garden.  Four  years'  good  character.— R.,  18,  Park  Siroet, 
Dorset  Square,  N.W. 

GA  R I JENER    (Head    Working),    where 
three  or  more  aie  kept. — Age  99,  no  incumbrance  ;  six- 
teen years'  practice  in  iin.t-cl.iss  establishments,  and  thoroughly 

competent  111  all  branches.     We'l  up  in  Growing  for  Exhibition. 
Highest  references.  — M,,  182.  Walworth  Road,  London,  S.E. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  32, 
married,  no  family  ;  thoroughly  experienced  in  every 
branch  of  the  profession  ;  cultivation  of  Oichids  and  Manage- 
ment of  Land  and  Stock,  Nine  years*  excellent  reference  as 
Head  Gardener. —GARDENER,  57,  Upper  Park  Road, 
Havcrstock  Hill,  London,  N.W. 

ARDENER  (HEAD  WORKING),  where  one, 

two,  or  more  are  kept.  — Age  30 ;  single  at  present. 
Total  abstainer.  Thirteen  years'  experience  in  all  departments. 
Understands  Farly  and  Late  Forcing  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and 
Vegetables  Good  references.— A.  B.,  3,  Rommany  Road, 
Lower  Norwocd,  Surrey. 

C GARDENER  (Head  Working);  age  35, 
*  married.— F.  Yatks,  Esq.,  Higher  Feniscowles,  Black- 
burn, will  be  pleased  to  recommend  his  Gardener  (who  has 
lived  with  him  over  6  years)  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requir- 
ing the  services  of  a  trustworthy  man,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands Orchids,  Plants,  and  the  general  routine  of  a  good 
Garden. -- A.  THOMPSON,  The  Gardens,  Higher  Fen'is- 
cowles,  Blackburn. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed),  or  where 
one  or  more  are  kept.  — Understands  Stove  and  Green- 
house, Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Four  years'  good  cha- 
racter, seven  previous.  — S.  C,  West  Stoke  Gardens,  near 
Chichester. 

C ^.ARDENER  (Second),  in  the  Houses.— 
-*  Age  25  ;  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Can 
be  well  recommended.  Two  years'  good  character.  Please 
slate  terms.  —  A.  B.,  Mr.  J.  Young,  33,  Burlington  Road, 
Fulham,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Second  or  Under).— Age  24  ; 
understands  Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Orchids,  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Early  and  Late  Forcing.  Seven  years' 
good  character  in  present  situation.  Bothy  preferred. — A. 
POLLARD.  Maesllwch  Castle,  Glasbury,  Radnorshire. 

f^.ARDENER  (Under).— Young  ;   has  been 

V-J      accustomed    to    Nursery  Work  and  is  a  go  id    General 
Hand.— A.  BUDGEN,  i,  Chfton  Place,  Torquay,  Devon. 

GARDENER     (Under).— Age  21,   single; 
14s  a  week.     Good    character.-G.    PARTRIDGE,  17, 
Regent  Street,  Wellingborough. 

GARDENER  (Under),  where  three  or  more 
are  kept  preferred. — Age  2t  ;  three  and  a-half  years  in 
present  situation,  —  F.  L.,  Grange  Nurseries,  Heaton  Mersey, 
near  Manchester. 

GARDENER  (Under).  —  Age  iS  ;  three 
and  a  half  years'  experience  in  in  and  out-door  Gardening. 
Good  character.  —  R.  PAWSEY,  Ivy  Chimney  Cottages, 
Witham,  Essex. 

MANAGER.— Age  37  ;  to  Grow  largely  for 
Market  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  Roses, 
Pelargoniums,  Stephanotis,  &c  ,  for  Cat  Flowers.  Good  re- 
ferences.—B.  A.,  Mr.  Mills,  Broad  wall,  Blacklnars,  S.E. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  establishment. 
— Age  24  ;  understands  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucum- 
bers, and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  —  W.  RYE,  Sneyd 
Park,  Bristol,  can  recommend  a  man  as  above. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  good  establishment. — Age 
27  ;  fourteen  years'  experience  in  three  good  places. 
Seven  and  a  half  years'  good  character  from  last  place.  North 
of  England  preferred.  —  C.  G,  B.,  Gardener,  Rodbourne, 
Malmesbury.  Wiltshire. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  garden. — ■ 
Age  26,  single.  Bothy  preferred.  Can  be  well  recom- 
mended.— J.  W.,  Moss  Yew  Tree  Cottage,  Titley,  Hereford- 
shire. 

FOREMAN. — Age  28  ;  fourteen  years'  expe- 
ritnee.  Thoroughly  understands  the  piofession  ;  two 
years  in  present  situation.  Character  will  bear  strictest  in- 
quiries.—ROBERT  HALL,  Groombridge,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

FOREMAN  (General),  and  PROPAGA- 
TOR or  SALESMAN— Sound  knowledge  of  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Conifers, 
Clematis,  Hard  and  Soft-wooded  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Stuff, 
Cut  Flower  Business,  &c—  HORTUS,  Mr.  Griffin,  Marshall 
Houses,  Scotforth,  Lancaster. 

FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR.— Age  28  ; 
thorough  business  habits.  Understands  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Forcing,  &c  Could  act  as  Salesman  and 
Correspondent  if  required.  Best  references. — C.  K.,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Allwright,  8,  Noble  Street,  E.C. 

NURSERY- MANAGER  or  FOREMAN. 
— Successful  Plant  Grower  and  Propagator.  Experi- 
enced in  all  branches.  Excellent  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.— A    M.,  58.  Elliott  Road,  Chiswick,  S.W. 

OURNEYMAN   (First),  in  the  Houses.— 

Age  33  ;  seven  years'  experience  ;  sixteen  months'  good 
character  from  last  situation.  Bothy  preferred. — G.  E.  DOVEY, 
Burley,  Ringwood,  Hants. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  large  establishment.— 
Six  years'  experience  in  good  gardens.     Can  be  highly  re- 
commended.—C.  J.,  7,  Denmark  Cottages,  Linkfield,  Isleworth, 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses.— A  young 
German  (age  20)  requires  a  situation  as  above.  Six  years' 
experience.  —  H.  HOELLISCHER,  The  Gardens.  Manor 
House,  Chtslehurst,  Kent. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or 
Gentlemen's  establishment. — Age  21  ;  five  and  a  half 
years'  experience.  Can  be  well  recommended. — A.  SEARLE, 
Barton,  St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay,  Devon. 


JOURNEYMAN,  Indoors  or  Out,  in  a  good 
establishment. —  Age  19  ;  six  years'  experience.  Good 
reference  ;  good  character.  Bothy  preferred.— A.  G.t  81,  Lot's 
Road,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

IMPROVER,    in    a    Gentleman's     establish- 
ment,   indoors   or    out. — Age    ig  ;    good    character.      Six 
years'  experience.  — R.  B.,  6,  Elgin  Terrace,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

IMPROVER,  in  the   Houses.-  Age   20;  four 
years'   experience,    chiefly    in    the    Houses.         l<  irsi-cl.iss 
character.— W.  FENN,  Edward's  Nursery,  Balham,  S,W. 

Seed  and  Floral. 
TMPROVER.  —  A      respectable      and    well 

J-  educated  youth  seeks  a  situation  as  above. — A.  M., 
14,  Lower  Rock  Gardens,  Brighton. 

To  Florists. 

IMPROVER.— Age  ij  ;  strong,  active,  and 
industrious,  wants  a  situation  as  above.  Accustomed  to 
Stove  and  Greenhouse.  Very  highest  references.  —  R.  C, 
i&o.  High  Street,  Southampton. 

WANTED,  a  situation  in  the  Houses.— 
Five  years'  good  character  from  the  Dowager  Lady 
Buxton.  State  wages  given.— W.  WHISKERD,  Petygards 
Hall,  near  SwalTham.  Norfolk. 

rP  O      N  U  R  S  I  R  Y  M  E  N.— Advertiser 

J-  _  (age  25)  seeks  a  situation.  Ten  years'  experience  in 
Budding,  Grafting,  Layering.  Pruning,  &C.i  and  the  Outdoor 
Propagation  of  General  Nursery  Stock.  —  ALPHA,  Langtoti 
Villa,  Sunninghill,  Staines. 

rpo  NURSERYMEN.— An  experienced  hand 

-*-  (age  33),  wants  a  situation  in  a  gjud  Nursery.  Good 
reference*. — G.  G.,  27,  Taunton  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

TO    GARDENERS.— Wanted    a   situation, 
by  a  strong  active  lad  (ae;e   ifi),  to  Assist  in  Garden  or 
Stable.— W.  T.  G.,  Mrs.  Lacey,  66,  High  Street,  Eltham. 

TO  NURSERYMEN.— Wanted,  a  situation 

-*-  in  a  good  Market  Nursery  ;  five  years'  experience  in  two 
capital  nursenes  ;  well  up  in  the  Cut  Flower  Trade.  Good 
character.  — W,  SMITH,  i,  Stratford  Street,  Spark  Hill,  Bir- 
mingham. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  FORE- 
MAN,  on  an  Estate.  —  Age  39,  married  ;  thoroughly 
practical  in  all  branches  of  the  Building  Trade  ;  a  first-class 
Draughtsman,  either  plan  or  detail  ;  also  a  practical  knowledge 
of  Levelling  and  Surveying.  Good  references. — C.  F.,  Mr. 
Johnson,  it,  Winthorpe  Road,  Putney,  London,  S.W. 

To  Nurserymen. 

MANAGER,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.— 
Well  up  in  the  Retail  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade.    First-class 
references  .— K.  YOUNG,  3,  Martindale  Road,  Balham.  S  W. 

ANAGER,  or  CORRESPONDENT  and 

BOOK-KEEPER.— Age  37  ;  has  had  many  years' 
experience  in  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trades.  Highest  references. 
Open  to  immediate  engagement,  —  C ,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office.  W.C. 

ANAGER,  HEAD  SHOPMAN,  or  TRA- 

VELI.ER- Thoroughly  experienced  in  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Seed  Trade.  Good  knowledge  of  Nursery  Business. — 
W.  T. ,  Victoria  Cottage,  Lancefield  Street,  Harrow  Road,  W. 

MANAGER,  BOOK-KEEPER,  or   SHOP- 
MAN    in    Nursery  or  Seed  Business. — Age  37.     Good 
references.— A.  B.,  4,  Holly  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

To  Seed  and  Corn  Merchants,  &c. 

BOOK-KEEPER,  &c,  in  a  respectable  firm. 
— Age  30 ;  thoroughly  experienced  in  good  Provincial 
Houses.  Served  apprenticeship  to  the  Seed  Trade.  Has  a 
good  knowledge  of  Seeds  and  of  British  Plants,  &c  Excellent 
testimonials. — F.  G.,  Leigh  View,  Greville  Road,  Bedminster, 
Bristol. 

BOOK-KEEPER.— Age    26.     Eleven    years 
in  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade.     Good  references.— J.   D., 
141,  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater,  London,  W. 

HOPMAN    (HEAD).  —  Twenty-four    years' 

thorough  practical  experience  in  every  branch  connected 
with  Seed  and  Bulb  Business  routine,  with  knowledge  of  General 
Nursery  Stock  ;  good  correspondent.  Nearly  twelve  years* 
in  last  appointment.  Character  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny. 
—  H.  R..  38,  Maude  Grove.  Fulham  Road.  London,  S.W. 

SHOPMAN       (ASSISTANT).  —Thoroughly 
steady,  trustworthy,  and  obliging.      Knowledge  of  Seeds 
and  Plants,  &c.     Good  character,  and   of  good  address. — S.  S., 
Miss  Morice,  Matheld,  Brenchley,  Staplehurst,  Kent- 
Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant). — Age  25 ;  abstainer. 
Capable  of  Managing  a  moderate-sized  Seed  Business. — 
SEEDSMAN,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon. 

TO  THE  RETAIL  SEED  TRADE.— 
Age  22,  Scotch,  of  good  address.  Thorough  experience 
in  Retail  Seed  Trade.  Good  references.  —  LOTHIANS, 
Messrs.  Win,  Dods  &  Son,  Haddington.  N.B. 

ARPENTER,   JOINER,   and   PAINTER^ 

on  a  Gentleman's  estate.— Thoroughly  experienced.  Low 
wages.  Excellent  character.  Abstainer. — A.  B. ,  97,  Queen's 
Road,  Brighton. 

OLLOWAY'S   OINTMENT  and  PILLS. 

— Indisputable  Remedies.  — In  the  use  of  these  medica- 
menis  there  need  be  no  hesitation  or  doubt  of  their  cooling, 
healing,  and  purifying  properties.  Imagination  can  scarcely 
conceive  the  marvellous  facility  with  which  this  Unguent 
relieves  and  heals  the  most  inveterate  Sores  and  Ulcers,  and  in 
cases  of  Bad  Legs  and  Bad  Breasts  they  act  like  a  charm.  The 
Pills  are  the  most  effectual  remedy  ever  discovered  (or  the  Cure 
of  Liver  and  Stomach  Complaints -diseases  most  disastrous  in 
their  effects,  deranging  all  the  proper  functions  of  the  organs 
affected,  inducing  restlessness,  melancholy,  weariness,  inab.hty 
to  sleep,  and  pains  in  the  side,  until  the  whole  system  is  ex- 
hausted. These  wonderful  Pills,  if  taken  according  to  the 
printed  directions  accompanying  each  box,  sti ike  at  the  root  of 
the  malady,  stimulate  the  Stomach  and  Liver  into  a  healthy 
action,  and  effect  a  complete  cure. 
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THURSDAY      NEXT. 

VANDA   INSIGNIS,  Lindl. 

THE    TRUE    OLD    SPECIES. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURS- 
DAY NEXT,  October  12,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  wonderful  importation  of  this  handsome  and 
most  distinct,  hitherto  so  extremely  rare  Vanda.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  variety  of  tricolor  known  in 
commerce  as  insignis  which  is  often  confused  with  the  true  species.  Vanda  insignis,  true,  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  genus,  the  rarest,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  It  has  till  now  been  in  few  collections  only,  in  which 
it  has  been  considered  the  gem  of  the  Vandas.  Flowers  i\  inches  in  diameter,  extremely  showy ;  sepals  and 
petals  dark  chestnut,  blotched  with  a  deeper  hue,  glossy  and  very  broad,  their  under-surface,  as  well  as  flower- 
stalks,  white  ;  column  and  centre  pure  white,  contrasting  finely  with  the  dark  sepals  and  petals ;  lip  broad  and 
purplish-violet,  white  at  the  base.  Habit  of  plant  very  compact.  The  importation  is  in  splendid  health,  havino- 
been  brought  home  by  Mr.  Rimann,  who  collected  the  whole  in  flower. 

CATTLEYA    LABIATA    ROEZLII. 

A  grand  importation,  consisting  mostly  of  large  masses.      It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  buyers  that  grand 

flowers  (No.  97)  were  exhibited  from  the  late  Provost  Russel's  collection,  on  April  13,  in  Mr.  Stevens'  Rooms. 

The  importation  comes  from  the  same  spot  from  whence  Mr.  Roezl  brought  it  home,  in  1874,  since  when  none 

have  been  imported  from  that  locality.     The  consignment  is  in  splendid  order,  consisting  mostly  of  very  larpe 

masses.     Also  ONCIDIUM   MARSHALLIAN  UM  and  FORBESII,  COLAX  JUGOSUS,  the  fine  and 

rare   ODONTOGLOSSUM    RAMOSISSIMUM,    BURLINGTONIA    GRANADENSIS,    ODONTO- 

GLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA,  &c.      ^       .  . 

Un  view  morning  of  Ibaie,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION     ROOMS    AND     OFFICES,     38,    KING     STREET,     COVENT    GARDEN,    LONDON,    W.C. 

Special  Price  LIST  of  Cheap  Manufactures  just  published,  consisting  of 

NURSERYMEN'S    GREENHOUSES, 

SPAN  AND   LEAN-TO,  ALL  SIZES  ; 
CUCUMBER   and   MELON  FRAMES,    PIT  LIGHTS,  BIJOU   GREENHOUSES, 
PLANT  PROTECTORS,  WALL   COVERS,  AMATEUR'S  GREENHOUSES,  &c, 

Post-free  on  application  to 

T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &   CO..   MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

MESSENGER  k  COMPANY'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Now  ready,  and  will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application.     This  will  be  found  the  most  practical  priced  Catalogue  ever  issued  of 
CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES,   PLANT,  PEACH,  ORCHARD  and  FORCING  HOUSES,  STOVES,  &c, 

and  should  be  seen  by  all  persons  contemplating  building  in  the  coming  season.  New  Blocks  have  been  specially  prepared,  giving  sections,  plans, 
and  views  of  every  description  of  house,  with  all  the  most  recent  improvements  and  accessories.  MESSENGER  AND  CO.  invite  all  persons  who 
intend  building  to  inspect  this  Catalogue,  and  to  obtain  estimates  from  them  before  giving  their  orders  (or  the  ensuing  season. 

To  the   Catalogue  is  added  a  List  of  Buildings  recently  erected  in  every  county  in   England,  which   may  generally  be   inspected,  and  to  which 
reference  may  be  made.     Persons  intending  to  build  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  seeing  our  work  before  ordering. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  and  consulted  with  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Three  Medals  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1882. 

MESSENGER    &    COMPANY,  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  LOUGHBOROUGH. 


CONSERVATORIES  &  HOTHOUSES 


THE  LARGEST  &  BEST  MANUFACTURERS. 
J  .WEEKS  &C?,  CHELSEA/LONDON,  S.YY. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C, 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnsw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefnars.  City  of  London,  in    the  Couuty  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by 
the  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  October  7,  1883. 

Agent  for  Manchester — John  Hbywood.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzibs  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
TJte  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Post  Office 
being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and  Postal 
Orders  should  now  be  made  payable  at 
Drury  Lane. 

Now  Ready,  In  cloth,  16s., 
THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE, 

1  Volume  XVII..  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1882. 

W.  RICHARDS,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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-I  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Subscription  to  America,  including  Postage,  is  $6. 35  for 
Twelve  Months. 

Agent  for  America  :— C.  H.  MAROT,  814,  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  to  whom  American  Orders  may  be  sent. 
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BLACK    CHAMPION. 


ANT, 


JAMES     CARTER     and     CO.     are     now 
booking  orders  for  this  the  best  BLACK  CURRANT 
in  the  World. 

It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  Committee,  and  greatly  admired  by  all  who 
saw  the  fruit  exhibited  last  year.      Stock  limited. 

Price,  eacb,  5*.  :  per  dozen,  551.  ;  so  long  as  unsold. 
237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

SPIRvEA    JAPONICA,   strong    clumps    for 
Forcing,  will  bloom  well,  jis.  per  ico,  iooj.  per  Icoo, 
W.  C,  SLOCOCK,  Goldswonh  Nursery,  Woking. 

SPECIMEN      PLANTS     FOR     SALE.— 
i  Cypripedium  barbatum  majus.  1  Allamanda  Shotii,   2 
Oncidium  sphacelatum,  Maranta  Veitchii,  Adiantum  cuneatum. 
Size  and  price  on  application. 
E.  WILLS,  The  Gardens,  The  Firs,  Eassett,  Southampton. 

CHEAP    OFFER    of    iooo   well-grown 

BOUVARDIAS,  in  48-size  pots,  well  set  with  bloom, 
including  the  Bride,  Bridal  Wreath,  Elegans,  longiflora, 
(Ummea,  Vreelandii.  &c,  rax.  per  dozen,  £5  per  100. 

P.  J.  PERRY.  The  Nurseries,  Banbury^ 

KOSES,     well    rooted,   many -snooted,   truly 
named,  of  matured  growth,  and  of  the  best  kinds. 
DWARFS.  R.  S.  &  Co. 's  selection,  8j.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100, 
STANDARDS.  21s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen  and   Seed 
Merchant,  Worcester. 

ROSES,   strong  plants,    best    named  Show 
sorts,  ^s.   6d.   per  dozen,  50   for   271.     PANSIES,  best 
Show  and  Fancy,  31.  6d.  per  dozen  ;    Bedding  PANSIES  and 
VIOLAS,  js.  6d,  per  dozen,  &r.  per  100.     CATALOGUES. 
Mr.  R.  W.  BEACHEV,  Fluder.  Kingskerswell,  Devonshire. 

OR  SAI^E,  Fulham  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

(true),  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
H.  THORNTON  and  CO.,  Fulham,  S.W. 

THE    COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR    of 
GARDEN  OPERATIONS.    By  the  late  Sir  Josefh 
Paxton,  M.P. 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  numerous 
Alterations  and  Additions. 

Price  set.  ;  post-free    i%d. 

Post-office  Orders  are  to  be  made  p.  yable  to  Wm.  Richards, 
mt  the  King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  41, 
Wellington  Street,  W.C. 
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To  the  Trade. 

PAUL'S,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  —  For 
ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
SHRUHS,  EVERGREENS,  &c,  see  Wm.  Paul  and  Son's 
TRADE  LIST,  sent  free  by  post  on  receipt  of  business  card. 

PECIAL  TRADE  OFFER.  —  LARCH, 

Native,  i-yr.,  very  fine,  £5  per  too. coo  ;  Tyrolese,  i-yr., 
fine.  £i  10s.  per  100.0,  o.  SCOTCH  FIR.  Native,  i-yr.,  fine, 
£$  per  100,000  :  2-yr. ,  good,  £7  lor.  per  100,000.  Samples  by 
post.     Terms  cash  on  delivery. 

WM.  WISEMAN,  The  Nursery.  Nairn. 

To  thfl  Tr3.dc 

STANDARD     and     HALF     STANDARD 
ROSES,  of  good  quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 
L.  WOODTHORPE,  Glazenwood  Nurseries,  Braintree. 

C~REEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 
in  great  variety.    See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
rPEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4j4-inch  pots,  £1  per  100.  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO..  Weston-in-Gordano.  Bristol 


Special  Culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES.— A  large  and 
select  stock  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Fruits,  post-free  for  threepence. 
The  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses  post-free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbndge- 
worth,  Herts. 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 
CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Roclt- 
worlt,  &c  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id,  stamp._ 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  25.S. 
R.   SMITH  and  CO.,   Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester.  

LAPAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
,qs.  (.,/,    15J.   and  2ii.     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,   superb,    7s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.  and  15*. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  BULB 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation.   

GRAPE  VINES.— Our  stock  this  season  is 
unusually  fine,  consisting  of  all  the  leading  kinds,  a  list 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Bulb  Catalogue,  sent  post-free  on 
application.     Eaily  orders  solicited. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N. 

Strawberry  Plants.-In  consequence  of 

HCANNELL  AND    SON  being  located  in 
•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (runners 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  and  any  sorts. 
Swanley,  Kent. 

SEAKALE,    exceptionally    fine     Roots     for 
Forcing,  it.  6d.  per  dozen,  i6r.  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS,  strong,  for  Forcing,  12s.   per  ioo ;  specially 
selected  ditto,  161.  per  ico. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,     Nurserymen     and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

TRAWBERRIES.  —  Black    Prince,    Cam- 

brian  Prince,  James  Veitch,    Keens'  Seedling,   Myatt's 
Improved,  Rivers'  Eliza,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.     Prices  per 
1000  on  application. 
CONNON  and  REID,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  Aberdeen. 

ANTED,   Bulbs  of  EUCHARIS   AMA- 

ZONICA.    Quote  prices  per  1000  to 
HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

WANTED,    offers    of    FOREST     TREE 
SEEDS.     Samples  and  prices  to 
PETER     S.      ROBERTSON     and    CO.,     Nurserymen, 
Edinburgh. 

WANTED,  Blackthorn  Plants,   for   forming 
Fox  Cover.     Send  price  and  particulars  to 
E.  PARSONS,  Birdsall,  York. 

Notice  to  Senders. 

WANTED,  Consignments  of  PINES, 
MELONS,  PEACHES,  GRAPES.  CUCUMBERS, 
Wellington  and  Blenheim  Orange  APPLES  ;  Marie  Louise, 
Duchess  d'AngouIeme,  and  other  good  PEARS,  &c.  ;  also 
EUCHARIS,  STEPHANOTIS,  GARDENIAS.  TUBE- 
ROSES,  good  Yellow  and  other  ROSES,  White  CHRY- 
SANTHEMUM, &c— WISE  and  RIDES,  Fruit  and  Flower 
Salesmen,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Floral  Commission  Agency. 

WANTED,  Consignments  of  Marechal  Niel 
ROSES,  English  Neapolitan  VIOLETS,   EUCHA- 
RIS, STEPHANOTIS,  and  CHOICE  FRUIT. 

W.  CALE,  Floral  Commission  Agent,   4,  Tavistock  Row, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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SEEDLING   PALMS— PHCENIX    RE- 
CLINATA.one  year  Seedlings,  8j.   per  100,  in   quanti- 
ties ol  not  less  than  500. 

Mr.  WILLIAM    BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

G "Albert's    ch 6u   de    burghley 
is  one  of  those  things  that  leaves  all  others  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  far  in  the  rear,  in  fact  a  "  march  onwards  "  which  seldom 
occurs.     Enclose  stamp  and  addressed  envelope  for  particulars. 
Seed,  ar.  6rf.  per  packet.     The  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms, 
R.  GILBERT.  Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford. 

VIOLETS  (an  acre).— We  beg  to  inform  the 
Trade  that  we  have  a  vast  stock  of  all  the  best  varieties, 
in  splendid  condition,  full  of  flower,  both  in  pots  and  open 
ground.     Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 

H.  CANNELL  and  SON,  The  Home  for  Flowers,  Swanley, 
Kent. 

Early  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c,  for  present  Planting. 
BULBOUS  PLANTS  of  all  kinds,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW    PLANT   and    BULB    COM- 
PANY beg  to  announce  that  their  AUTUMN  CATA- 
LOGUE is  just  published,  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

Tea  Roses. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

SAXIFRAGA         DIVERSIFOLIA.— 
New  Seed  of  this  most  distinct  Himalayan  yellow-flowered 
species  is  now  offered  in  2S.  6d.  and  3*.  6d.  packets. 

RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.,   Nurserymen,  &«., 
Newry. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 
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Dutch,  French,  and  other  Flowering  Bulbs. 
TAMES    DICKSON    AND    SONS'  carefully 

t )      prepared  CATALOGUE  of  their  large  excellent  stock  will 
be  sent  post-free  on  application.     Early  orders  are  solicited. 
Seed  and  Bulb  Warehouse,  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 

AMELLIAS. — Large  Camellias  for  Sale,  to 

ake  loom  for  other  plants.    LIST,  wilh  sizes  and  prices, 
on  application. 

EDW.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries.  Derby. 

Autumn  List. 
TOHN    LAING    AND    CO.'S    New  CATA- 

O  LOGUE  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &C.  :  also 
Revised  LIST  ol  Tuberous  Begonias,  has  been  issued  to  all 
Customers.  Copies  gratis  on  application.  Goods  all  first 
quality  at  moderate  rates.    Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

To  the  Trade. 

THIRTY  THOUSAND  FERNS  of  the 
following  sorts,  ready  for  immediate  use,  nice  clean  stuff 
in  48-pots,  all  at  50J.  per  100  : — Pteris  tremula,  Pieris  cretica, 
Lomaria  gibba,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Gymnogrammas,  and 
Aspleniums.     Sample  dozen  for  71.,  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  O. 

C.    PRATLEY,  American  Nursery,  Hanley   Road,    Upper 
Holloway,  N. 

HYACINTHUS      CANDICANS. 
Bulbs  of    I.   quality  ]8r.  per  100,  £7  10s.  per  1000. 
„     ,,    II.        „      las.       „        £s   °  ii 

„     „  III.        ,,        6r.       .,        £1  tor.        „ 
With  10  per  cent,  discount. 
L.  SPATH,  Nurseryman.  Berlin  S.  P.,  Koonicker  Str.,  154. 

GARDENIAS  for  Winter  Blooming,  i+r.  per 
dozen,    clean  and  healthy.      Good  plants  in  48-pots. 
Trade  price  on  application. 

H.  R.  MARSHALL,  Nursery,  Barnham,  Arundel. 

FOR      SALE,     a      grand      DICKSON  I A 
ANTARCTICA  (in  tub)  :  height  of  stem  5  ft.,  spread  of 
fronds  16  ft.  ;  in  splendid  health.     Too  large  for  present  owner. 
Apply  to 
The  GARDENER,  East  Court,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near   Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  ol 
VIN  ES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE    free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

QTRAWBE  RRY  PLANTS, 

O     ELTON  PIN  E,  strong,  large  quantity  at  is.  6d.  per  ico. 
JAMES   YOUNG,    Seedsman,    Brechin. 

/CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  LETTUCE 

V-*  PLANTS,  &c.  Autumn  sown,  best  varieties,  in  any 
quantities.  LIST,  and  printed  copy  of  many  recent  (i88») 
testimonials,  on  application.  Prices  moderate,  no  charge  for 
packages— EDWARD  LEIGH,  Dunsfold,  near  Godalmmg. 

POTATOS    FOR    SALE.— Reading    Hero, 
also  a  few  Schoolmaster,  for  Seed  (true).      Cash. 
R.  B.  McCOMBIE,  Christchurch. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Dutch  Bulbs— Sales  every  Monday. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  at  the  Mart.  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City,  E.C., 
every  MONDAY,  at  half-past  ti  o'clock  precisely,  over  8oo 
lots  of  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NAR- 
CISSUS. SNOWDROPS,  and  other  ROOTS,  from  Holland  ; 
in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street.  E.C. 

Important  Sale  of  a  Choice  Collection  of  Dutch  Bulbs, 

a  splendid  assortment  of  400  Standard  and  other  ROSES, 
selected  FRUIT  TREES,  hardy  CONIFERS,  SHRUBS, 
AMERICAN  PLANTS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  the  above  at  the  City 
Auction  Rooms,  38  and  39,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  October  17,  at  12  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  had  at  the  Rooms  and 
of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and 
Leytonstone,  E. 

Sunbury,  Middlesex. 
By  order  of  the  Executors  of  Mr.  K.  A.  Osborn,  deceased. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
Osbom's  Nursery,  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  about  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  the  station,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  October  17  and  18,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day, 
the  whole  of  the  HARD-WOODED  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  including  the  entire  collection  of  strong  short-jointed 
and  well-ripened  fruiting  and  planting  Vines,  embracing  all  the 
leading  kinds  ;  and  the  choice  and  extensive  collection  of  Figs, 
the  stock  of  beautifully  grown  Tea,  H.P.,  and  Noisette  Roses  in 
pots;  several  hundreds  of  splendidly  grown  double  Camellias 
and  Azaleaindica  abundantly  set  with  bloom-buds,  Gilbert's  new 
double  pink  and  white  Primulas,  Clematis,  and  Ivies,  in  large 
numbers  ;  thousands  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  including  nearly 
loao  specimen  clumps  of  Iris',  2000  Helleborus,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  Hardy  Climbers  for  which  this  nursery  has  been  so  long 
celebrated. 

May  be  viewed-  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Leytonstone,  E. 

N.B. — The  first  portion  of  the  thriving  and  luxuriant  OUT- 
DOOR NURSERY  STOCK  will  be  sold  by  Auction,  on 
the  Premises,  on  November  14  and  following  days. 

The  productive  Freehold  Nursery  of  17  acres  with  the 
Dwelling-house  and  extensive  ranges  of  modern  glass  erections 
is  for  Sale  by  private  treaty.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  of 
the  Auctioneers. 

Friday  Next. 

IMPORTED  and  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  Instructed  by  N.  Colborne,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City,  E.C,  on 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  magnificent 
importation  of  about  4000  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEX- 
ANDRA, including  several  very  large  masses;  also  ESTAB- 
LISHED ORCHIDS,  including  Lalia  purpurata  alba,  Cat- 
tleya  Eldorado  Wallisii,  C.  Mendelii,  C.  Dowiana,  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Colborne. 

In  the  same  Sale  will  be  included  1000  plants  of  COCOS 
WEDDELLIANA,  and  10  trunks  of  CYCAS  MEDIA,  2  feet  6 
to  s  feet,  in  fine  condition,  just  received  from  Australia. 

Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  or  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Friday  Next. -Dutch  Bulbs. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE    and   MORRIS 
will    SELL    at   the    Mart,    City,  E.C,  on  FRIDAY 
NEXT,  a  Consignment  of  hrst-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  ROOTS,  from  Holland. 
Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Btoad  Street,  E.C. 

Lee,  S.E. 

CLEARANCE  SALE. 

MESSRS  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Collins  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Grove  Park  Nursery,  Lee,  S.E.,  on 
FRIDAY,  October  20.  at  12  o'Clock,  a  large  quantity  of  well- 
grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  in  good  condition  for  removal, 
including  a  variety  of  Evergreens  and  Coniferse,  Ornamental 
Trees,  &c,  for  effective  Planting  ;  5000  Strawberries  ,and  other 
Stock,  fully  described  in  Catalogues,  to  be  had  on  the  Pre- 
mises, or  at  the  Auctioneers'  Offices,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

fhpl^f^ft    ^  W 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Tebbutt  to  SELL  by  AUCTION 
on  the  Premises,  The  Vale  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea 
S.W.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  25,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
a  large  quantity  of  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  thousands  of 
EUONYMUS  of  sorts,  in  pots,  CLIMBERS,  and  other  stock. 
May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8.  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Tottenham  N.,  adjoining  the  Station. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.,  on  TUESDAY  October  31, 
by  order  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  a  large  quantity  of  well  grown 
NURSERY  STOCK,  including  5000  Standard  Roses,  5000 
Single  Dahlias,  3C00  Helleborus,  5000  splendidly  grown  oval- 
leaved  Privet,  5000  clean  grown  Limes,  6000  Euonymus,  and 
several  acres  of  Asparagus  and  Seakale  for  forcing. 

Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Rugby.— Expiration  of  Lease. 
PRELIMINARY. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the 
Nursery,  Rugby,  by  order  of  Mr.  W.  Bryant,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY. November  1,  the  whole  of  the  well-grown  NURSERY 
STOCK. 

Catalogues,  when  ready,  of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad 
Street,  E.C. 

Godalming,  Surrey.— Preliminary  Notice. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Maurice  Young  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Milford  Nurseiies,  Godal- 
ming, on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  November  i 
and  2.  several  Acres  of  Hardy  EVERGREEN  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  RHODODENDRONS,  ROSES.  FRUIT 
TREES,  and  other  NURSERY  STOCK.  Further  particulars 
will  appear  next  week. 

Catalogues  at  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


Kilburn,  N.W. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SURPLUS  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Goubert  (in  order  to  make 
room  for  other  stock)  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  the  Salisbury  Road  and  Avenue  Nurseries,  Willesden 
Lane,  N.W.,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  November  2 
and  3.  a  large  quantity  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK! 
:oco  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  8000  Euonymus  in  variety, 
3000  Double  White  Primulas,  2000  Adiantums,  &c. 
Further  particulars  will  nppear. 

Re  R.  A.  Osborn,  Deceased.— Result  of  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
beg  to  announce  that  the  FREEHOLD  PROPER- 
TIES, viz.,  4  acres  of  valuable  Building  Land  in  New  King's 
Road.  Fulham,  and  5  Acres  of  Land  in  Broad  Lane,  Hampton, 
were  SOLD  at  the  Auction  on  THURSDAY,  the  5th  inst. 

The  productive  FREEHOLD  ESTATE  known  as  Osbom's 
Nursery,  Sunbury,  comprising  17  Acres  of  Land,  Dwelling 
House,  nine  newly-erected  Greenhouses,  built  and  heated  upon 
the  most  improved  principles,  and  Outbuildings,  together  with 
the  Goodwill  of  the  old-established  Business,  was  NOT  SOLD, 
and  may  now  be  treated  for  privately  on  advantageous  terms. 
Particulars  at  the  Auctioneers' Offices,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  EC. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Scillas, 

Snowdrops,  and  other  Flower  Roots  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY.  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  October,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely each  day,  CONSIGNMENTS  of  DUTCH  BULBS, 
arriving  weekly  from  well  known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots,  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Wednesday  Next. 

PHALJENOPSIS    SANDERIANA,    Nov.   Spec 

(H.  G.  Rchb.f). 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  October  18, 
at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  a  large  quantity  of  choice  imported  ORCHIDS, 
including  fine  plants  of  the  above-named  splendid  novelty, 
brought  from  the  Philippine  Islands  by  Mr.  Boxall.  It  is 
likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  The 
(lowers  are  the  size  of  those  of  P.  amabilis,  but  totally  distinct 
in  colour,  being  suffused  all  over  with  rose  colour.  Also 
PHALrENOPSIS  STUARTIANA.  P.  VIOLACEA  in  quan- 
tity. CYPRIPEDIUM  CILIOLARE,  a  fine  new  species,  very 
closely  resembling  the  much  admired  C.  superbiens  (Veitchia- 
num)  ;  500  DENDROBIUM  DEAREI,  SOPHRONITES 
GRANDIFLORA,  ONCIDIUM  in  variety,  ZYGOPE- 
TALUM  MAXILLARE,  600  ODONTOGLOSSUMS  from 
vicinity  of  Bogota,  &c.  At  the  same  time  will  be  offered 
established  plants  of  PHAL/ENOPSIS  AMABILIS,  P. 
SCHILLERIANA,  P.  ESMERALDA,  P.  MANNI,  one  P. 
INTERMEDIA  PORTEI,  one  P.  AMETHYSTINA,  CAT. 
TLEYA  AMETHYSTOGLOSSA  with  flower  sheaths,  the 
rare  GALEOTTIA  FIMBRIATA,  VANDA  HOOKERI, 
PESCATOREA  DAY  ANA,  200  CYPRIPEDIUM  SPICERI- 
ANUM,  and  other  choice  Orchids. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 
PHAL.'ENOPSIS  ESMERALDA. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT. 
October  to,  about  50  good  plants  of  PHAL/ENOPSIS 
ESMERALDA,  in  fine  condition. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Roomsand  Offices,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

Thursday  Next. 
RARE   IMPORTATIONS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  in- 
structions from  Mr.  Sander,  St.  Albans,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38.  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  October  19,  a  fine 
lot  of  :— 

CATTLEYA  IMPERIALIS. 
The  grandest  lot  ever  offered 


of  this  magnificent  Cattleya. 

DENDROBIUM      LEUCO- 
LOPHOTUM. 
Beautiful  new  white  flower- 
;ng  Dendrobe. 

VANDA  LIMBATA. 
The  rarest  of  the  genus,  and 
extremely  beautiful 


DENDROBIUM   DEAREI. 

Splendid  consignment  of  this 
suberb  novelty. 

AERIDES  VIRENS. 

Java  varieties.  Finest  lot 
ever  offered. 

PHAL/ENOPSIS     REICH- 
ENBACHIANA. 

Fine  novelty  in  the  way  of 
Sumatrana  and  Luddemann- 
iana. 


PHAL/ENOPSIS  VIOLACEA,  and  STUARTIANA, 
ACINETA  ERYTHROXANTHA,  HOULLETIA  WAL- 
LISII. &C 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Worton  •   Farm,     Isleworth,     Middlesex. 

Important  SALE  of  about  5  Acres  of  SEA  KALE, a  splendid  crop. 

To  Nurserymen,  Producers,  and  Others. 

MR.  WOODS  has  been  instructed  by 
Mr.  Steel  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  above  Farm, 
on  TUESDAY,  October  17,  at  2  for  3  o'Clock  in  the  alternoon, 
20  lots  of  SEAKALE  (quarter  of  an  acre  in  each  lot),  from  the 
celebrated  Fulham  strain. 

May  be  viewed  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  above  Farm,  and 
of  Mr.  WOODSv  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  Hounslow. 

Alderton  Hall  Farm,  Loughton,  Essex. 

AY  Porter,  in  Liquidation.  By  order  of  the  Trustees  and  under  a 
Bill  of  Sale.— 225  LOADS  of  HAY,  the  Growing  Crops  of 
WURZELand  RED  CABBAGE. 

MESSRS.  BUCKLAND  and  SONS  will 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  THURS- 
DAY, October  19,  at  12  o'clock  punctually,  about  22s  Loads  of 
well  got  CLOVER  and  MEADOW  HAY,  in  six  Ricks  ;  also 
4  Acres  of  RED  CABBAGE  and  3  Acres  of  MANGEL 
WURZEL. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  place  of  Sale,  at  the  principal 
Hotels  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  Messrs.  BUCKLAND 
and  SONS,  Auctioneers.  &c,  ir,  Adam  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
and  Windsor. 


FOR    SALE,  owing  to  death   of  Proprietor, 
an  excellent  SEED,  NURSERY,  and  LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING  BUSINESS,  in  the  Midlands.     Price  £800. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  HURST  and  SON,  Seed  Merchants, 
I    152,  Houndsditch,  London,  E. 


To  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists. 

TO  BE  LET,  a  very  Old-established  BUSI- 
NESS, for  the  last  seventy  years  in  the  same  family. 
Good  connection,  and  close  to  railway-station.  Five  Acres  of 
Land,  the  greater  portion  well  stocked.  Greenhouses,  Hot- 
houses, Pits,  &c,  to  be  taken  by  valuation. 

Apply  to  W.  FAIRBEARD,  Mount  Pleasant  Nursery, 
TeynhamfL.CD.R  ).  Kent. 

THE     GARDENERS'     ROYAL 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  an  ADDITION  to 
the  PENSION  LIST  of  this  Institution  will  be  made  in 
JANUARY  NEXT.  All  persons  desirous  of  becoming  candi- 
dates are  requested  to  send  in  their  Certificates  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  or  before  November  6  next,  after  which  date  none  will  be 
received.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those  candidates  who  have 
been  subscribers  for  15  years  and  upwards.  Should  there  not  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  this  class  of  applicants  to  fill  the  vacancies, 
then  the  cases  of  those  who  have  not  been  subscribers  50  long, 
or  not  at  all,  will  be  considered.  —  By  order 

EDW.  R.  CUTLER,  Sec. 

T4,  Tavistock  Row,  London,  W.C— October  10,  1882. 

P.S.  The  requisite  printed  forms  may  be  procured  from  the 
Secretary. 

PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS,  Horti- 
cultural, Market  Garden  and  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  at  Leyton- 
stone, E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 


F 


OR   SALE,  50,000  CABBAGE   PLANTS, 

(Gibson's  Dalkeith). 
Apply,  Mr.  BRUNYCE.  Swinfleet.  Goole,  Yorks. 

Mulberries  and  Planes. 

PONSFORD    and    SON     can    supply    the 
above  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in   fine    condition  for 
transplanting.     Prices,  &c. ,  on  application  to 

Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton,  S.W. 

HOICE   WHITE    ORCHID    FLOWERS 

for  Sale,  in  quantities.  Can  be  supplied  regularly.  Apply  to 
Messrs.  WRIGHT,  Florists,  Turner  Road,   Lee,  S.E.,  oral 
their  Stands  106  to  108,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 

OR  SALE,  a  large  quantity  of  HARLING- 

TON  WINDSOR   BEANS,   grown  from   the  original 
Harlington  Stock. — Apply  to 

J.  SMITH  and  SON,  Growers.  Sipson,  near  Slough  ;  and 
North  Side,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 

RADE      CATALOGUE     of     NURSERY 

STOCK  for  1882-83  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post- 
free  on  application. 

G.  J.  ALBERTS  and  CO.,  Boskoop  (Holland). 

Special  Offer. 

CEDRUS    DEODAR  A,  fine  plants. 
3  to  4  feet,  15$.  for  12,  6os.  for  50,  nor.  for  100. 
4  to  5  feet,  i8r.  for  12,  70$.  for  50,  130^.  for  100. 
THOMAS  PERKINS    and    SONS,    34,    Drapery,    North- 
ampton. 

POTATO  S. — Schoolmaster,  95-.  ;  Myatt's 
Early  Kidney,  8j.  ;  and  Magnum  Bonum,  8s.  per  cwt. , 
either  seed  or  table  size  (best  quality,  bright,  and  free  from 
disease).  *ct  carriage  paid  to  any  railway  station  in  England 
or  Wales,  on  receipt  of  Post-office  Order  and  address.  Cheaper 
by  the  ton  or  truckload. 

J.  T.  SMITH,  Potato  Merchant,  Wisbech,  Cambs. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

rO     GLOBE  ARTICHOKES,  strong,  3s.  per  dozen. 

CURRANTS,  White,  strong.  8s.  per  100. 

SPRUCE  FIR.  2-yr.  2-yr.,  js.  per  1000. 

CHESTNUTS,  Scarlet,  fine  Standards,  6  feet  stems, 
8s.  per  dozen,  qsr.  per  100. 
THOMAS  PERKINS  and  SONS,  34,  Drapery,  Northampton. 

SEAKALE,  ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 
ROOTS.— Orders  are  now  being  booked  for  the  above  :  also 
Globe  and  Jerusalem  ARTICHOKES,  HERB  ROOTS,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  for  all  kinds  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and 
Flower  Roots,  choice  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Vegetable 
Plants,  &c. 

H.  THORNTON  and  CO.  (late  Dancer),  Seed  Merchants 
and  Florists.  Fulham,  S.W. 

Choice  Greenhouse  Flowers. 
TSAAC    DAVIES    and    SON    beg    to   call 

-L  attention  to  their  beautiful  sweet-scented  RHODODEN- 
DRONS and  AZALEAS;  also  RHODODENDRONS 
MULTIFLORUM,  PRECOX,  and  other  hybrids,  which 
should  now  be  potted  for  early  blooming.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

Brook  Lane  Nursery,  Ormskirk. 

Immense  Sale  of 

VIOLAS,  PANSIES,  PERENNIALS, 
ROCK  and  ALPINE  PLANTS,  at  one  uniform  price, 
is.  per  dozen  —  separately  transplanted,  not  weakly  rooted 
offshoots— our  land  being  sold  to  the  L.  &  N.-W,  Railway  Co. 
Hampers  and  packing  gratis.  CATALOGUES  free.  Our 
collection  is  admitted  to  be  the  largest  and  choicest  collection 
ever  brought  together. 

JOHN  PIRIE  and  CO.,  Stctchford,  Birmingham. 

HEATHERSIDE       N  U  rIFeR  I  E  S , 
Frimley,    Farnborough  Station. 
RHODODENDRON     PONT1CUM,  and    the    best  named 

varieties,  fine  bushy  plants. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

CONIFERS  of  all  sizes,  a  fine  young  stock  suitable  for  potting. 

The  above  now  in  excellent  condition  for  autumn  planting. 

First-class  PEAT  for  Orchids  and  American  Plants, 

Prices  and  samples  free  on  application. 

F.  STREET. 

ARIEMSCHNEIDER,  Brandenburg-on- 
•  Havel,  Germany,  has  to  offer,  SPIR/EA  JAPONICA, 
extra  strong  clumps,  151.  per  100  :  CHRISTMAS  ROSES, 
extra  strong,  80s.  per  1000 ;  DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  i8r. 
per  too;  DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  very  strong,  z&t.  per  100; 
ASPARAGUS  plants,  3-years  old  ;  ERFURT  GIANT,  i6». 
per  1000:  Crab  Seedling  PEARS,  APPLES,  PLUMS, 
CHERRIES,  extra  strong  and  good,  24*.  per  icoo.  All  orders 
should  be  addressed  to 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SONS,  25,  Savage  Gardens, 
London,  E.C 


October  14,  1882.] 
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TO  AUTUMN    PLANTERS. 

The  Subscribers  invite  Inspection  of  their  Stock  of 

FOREST  and  ORNAMENTAL   TREES, 

SHEUBS,      EOSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  &c, 

WHICH    IS   ONE   OF    THE   MOST   COMPLETE    IN    EUROPE, 

HARDY,  HEALTHY,  and  WELL  ROOTED. 

Samples   and    Prices   sent    free   on   application,   and    Special    Freights 
furnished  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.    Catalogues  free  by  Post. 


LITTLE    &    BALLANTYNE, 

NURSERYMEN     and     SEEDSMEN     to     THE     QUEEN, 
CARLISLE— Established  1812. 

NEW    POTATOS    FOR    CHRISTMAS 

May  be  had  without  difficulty  by  planting,  any  time  before 
October  20,   in  pots  or  frames, 

THE 


EARLIEST  of  all  POTATOS,  ^Srpe^^Ictor 

"  SHARPE'S    VICTOR." 


Sharpe's  Victor  is  a  seedling  raised  from  the  Alma 
Kidney  and  the  old  early  short-top  round  Potato.  It  is 
earlier  than  any  present  variety,  and  having  a  very  short 
top  is  especially  suitable  for  frame  cultivation  ;  its  pre- 
cocity is  such  that  it  has  been  fit  for  the  table  in  nine 
weeks  from  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  raiser  assures 
us  that  at  this  date,  October  17,  1881,  he  is  now  growing 
his  fifth  successive  crop  this  year,  the  first  being  lifted  in 
January.  Thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  new 
Potatos  for  the  Table  every  day  in  the  year. 
Victor  is  a  flattened  roundish  oval  in  shape,  with  a 
beautiful  clear  skin  and  extremely  shallow  eyes,  being 
one  of  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the  heaviest  cropper  of 
any  variety  adapted  for  Frame-work,  or  for  a  first  early 
crop  outdoors.  It  is  dry  and  mealy  when  cooked,  and 
the  flavour  and  quality  of  the  flesh  are  superior  to  nearly 
every  other  variety  at  present  in  use. 

Retail  Price,   Is.  per  pound. 

The  Stock  being  very  limited,  early  Orders  are  solicited 
to  prevent  disappointment. 


CHABLES     SHABPE    &    CO.,      SLEAFOBD. 

AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

EDINBURGH, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention    of   intending  Planters  to   their   large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST    TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,   ROSES,  &c.f 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NTJRSEBT    STOCK. 

EWING~&  CO., 

EATON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  Tlz., 

IS  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  inveia*. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


In  addition  to  their  immense  Outdoor  Stock 
of  ROSES;  FRUIT  TREES,  Bushes  and 
Roots;  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  they  have  ready  for  immediate  Sale 
a  very  extensive  Stock  of  New  and  Scarce 
ROSES  in  Pots  ;  Tea  and  Noisette  ROSES  in 
Pots  ;  CLEMATISES  of  best  Old  and  New 
Varieties,  in  Pots  ;  Variegated  and  Choice 
Green-leaved  IVIES,  in  Pots  ;  AMPELOPSIS 
VEITCHII,  and  many  other  Hardy  CLIMB- 
ING and  CREEPING  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  &c. 

N.B.  Cut  Roses,  &c,  can  be  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  care- 
fully packed  for  travelling  long  distances. 

A  slight  extra  charge  must  in  most  cases  be  made  for  packing. 
Where  cash  in  payment  of  goods  is  sent  -with  the  order,  the 
amount  for  package  may  be  forwarded  in  stamps  after  despatch 
of  goods. 

N.B.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  EWING 
and  CO.,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich.  Cheques  crossed  GURNEY 
and  CO.,  Norwich.  • 

Trade  Terms   on  application. 
PIR£A  PALMATA: 

The  largest  stock  for  forcing  in  the  world. 
LAURUS  CAUCASICA  : 

The  finest  Laurel  ever  introduced. 
RHODODENDRONS : 

All  kinds  and  all  sizes. 
STANDARD  RHODODENDRONS: 
You  may  select  from  thousands. 
HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c. : 
For  general  planting,  acre  after  acre. 
Intending  planters  are  invited  to  come  down  and  see  the 
stock.     The  Nursery  is  ten  minutes  from  Sunningdale  Station, 
S.-W.  Railway. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 


s 


Tuberous  Begonias. 

JOHN  LAING  AND  C  O.'S 
Gold  Medal  Collection  is  uniivalled.  100,000  now  in  cul- 
tivation are  producing  a  magnificent  floral  display.  Orders 
executed  with  blooming  plants. 

Prices,  12s.  to  6or.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application.     Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Bulbs— B  ul  bs  -  B  ulbs. 

SEGERS  and  CO.,  Bulb  Growers, 
Lisse,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  Orders 
for  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  very  strong  clumps  and  crowns; 
SPIRAEA  JAPONICA  and  PALMATA,  LIL1UMS, 
GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENSIS,  and  others.  They  keep 
also  fine  samples  in  stock  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUS.  &c. 

CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free  on  application.    No  Auction 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplied,  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
£3T  Please  observe  name  and  address. 

BEAUTIFUL  WINTER  and  SPRING 
FLOWERS. — All  who  wish  to  see  their  conservatories 
and  flower  gardens  gay  with  beautiful  flowers  in  winter  and 
spring,  should  apply  to  the  subscribers,  who  make  a  speciality 
of  the  flower-root  branch  of  their  business,  and  supply  complete 
collections  of  choice  flower  roots  at  low  prices,  delivered  free. 
Orders  should  be  sent  in  early  to  secure  finest  bulbs. 
Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  on  application. 
LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
Carlisle. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
_  TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  35.  6d.  to  $s. 
each;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 


ROSES 


TEN        THOUSAND 
IN    POTS. 
On  own  roots  and  Seedling  Briers. 
TEA,    NOISETTE,    CHINA,    and    HYBRID    TEAS,  > 
select  LIST  of  the  leading  varieties. 

5-inch  pots  (ist  selection),  fine,  bushy,  j%,  2  to  2%  feet. 
5-inch  pots  (ad  selection),  fine,  bushy,  1,  1%  to  2  feet. 
7-inch  pots,  suitable  for  forcing. 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  5  to  7  inch  pots,  4,  5,  6  to  8  feet 

Second  to  none  in  quality. 
GEO.  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

JOHN  SCOTT,  The  Royal  Nurseries, 
Merriott,  Somerset,  offers  : — 

PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  in  Large  or  small  quantities. 
This  noble  Pine  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  hardiest  of  the 
Fir  tribe.  On  the  Crimean  and  other  mountains  it  attains  a 
height  of  100  to  150  feet,  clothed  with  lovely  dense  green 
branches  to  the  ground.  J.  S.  offers  the  following  sizes  :— 500, 
18  inches  high  by  18  inches  in  diameter,  at  £5  per  100;  500, 
2$£  feet  by  2%  feet,  at  ,£10  per  100  :  300,  3  feet  by  3  feet,  at  ,£15 
per  100  ;  400,  4  feet  by  4  feet,  at  £25  per  100;  and  a  few  fine 
specimens,  8  feet  high  by  6  feet.  All  the  above  are  densely 
feathered  to  the  ground. 

J.  S.  also  offers  BIOTA  SIEBOLDII,  6feet  high  by  8  feet;  and 
6ne  healthy  collections  of  all  the  best  EVERGREENS,  from 
x%  foot  to  2,  2lA,  3,  3&  and  4  to  8  and  12  feet,  all  transplanted 
duriDg  the  last  six  months,  at  12s.  to  40s.  per  dozen.  DECIDU- 
OUS and  FOREST  TREES  by  the  icoo.and  FRUIT  TREES 
in  large  numbers  at  low  prices.     For  sorts  see  Scott's  Orchardist* 
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PARTERS'      NEW     CYCLAMEN 

\J  GRANDIFLORUM. 

Price,  per  Bulb— s.  d. 

Cyclamen  White  Swan,  the  most  beautiful  white  Cy- 
clamen in  commerce.  (Awarded  First-class  Certifi- 
cate, Royal  Horticultural  Society.)        30 

Cyclamen  Duke  of  Connaugnt,  rich  purplish-crim- 
son, flowers  of  unusually  large  size  and  substance  ;  a 
grand  flower.  (Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society.)         20 

Cyclamen  Rosy  Morn,  clear  bright  and  delicate  rose, 
with  massive  flowers  of  magnificent  appearance. 
(Awarded  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.)    20 

Cyclamen  plCtUratum,  pure  white  ground  faintly  shot 
with  delicate  pink,  rich  claret-purple  base,  finely- 
formed  smooth  petals,  superb  appearance.  (Awarded 
a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society.)        _        20 

Trade  price  on  application. 
237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

FERNS,     &C,     in     SMALL     POTS. 
Per  dozen. — s.  d. 
ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM  ..         ..us.  per  100    3    o 

„    CONCINNUM 36 

„    ,.    LATUM         36 

„     EXCISUM  36 

HEMIONITIS  PALMATA  40 

GYMNOGRAMMA.LAUCHEANA  varie- 
ties . .         . .  21s.  per  100     3     o 

,,     DECOMPOSITA  30 

PTERIS  MAGNIFICA        18*.  per  100    2    6 

„    CRET1CA  20J.  per  100    3    o 

„     PALMATA  40 

ERAINEA  INSIGNIS         60 

LYGODIUM  SCANDENS 21J.  per  100    3    6 

DRACENA    VEITCHII    and    AUSTRALIS,    PAN- 
DANUS  UTILIS.  LATANIA  BORBONICA, 
CHAMjEROPS  HUMILIS.  C.  EXCELSA  ..     3    o 
ARALIA  SIEBOLDII,  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA  ..26 

ALLAMANDA  GRANDIFLORA  15    o 

CLEMATIS  INDIVISA  LOBATA         15    o 

CHOISYA  TERNATA         60 

DIPLADENIA  BREARLEYANA  15    o 

,,    of  sorts       ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  6r. ,  95. ,  and  ra    o 

ALLAMANDAS,    CLERODENDRONS,    and   BOU- 

GAINVILLEAS  of  sorts     ..         ..  6>.,  gj.,  and  12    o 

STOVE  PLANTS  in  great  variety..         ..  per  100  50    o 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS „       So    o 

As  good  varieties  and  plants  as  generally  sold  at  treble  the 
prices.     Catalogues  free. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON.  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrinchara. 

L A  N  T  S         F O  R         POTTING 

AND     FORCING:— 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  with  from  10  to  30  buds 

,,     a  selection  of  the  best  hardy  kinds,  including  PONTICA, 

NARCISSI  FLORA,  and  GRAF  VON  MERAN,  well 

budded. 
KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  nicely  grown  plants  with  flower-buds 

on  wellnigh  every  shoot. 
RHODODENDRONS,  well  budded  and  the  best  varieties  for 

the  purpose. 
DEUTZIA  CANDIDISSIMA.  fl.-pl.,  established  in  pots. 
HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA     GRANDIFLORA,    very 

strong. 
ANDROMEDA  PULVERULENTA  or  SPECIOSA. 

These  can  be  obtained  in  satisfactory  plants  and  at  fair  prices 
from 
ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nursery, Woking,  Surrey. 

Special  Cheap  Offer. 

ISAAC    MATTHEWS  and   SON   are   pre- 
pared   to    make  special    offer  to    the   Trade  and    Large 
Buyers.     Samples  and  Price  List  on  application  : — 
ASH,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 

,,     Mountain,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet,  7  to  8  feet, 
8  to  9  leet. 
OAK,  English,  \%  to  2  feet. 

POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 
SYCAMORES,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet. 
CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  9  to  10  feet,  10  to  12  feet. 
ELDER,  Golden.  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet. 
THORN  QUICK,  strong,  2-yr.,  3-yr.,  4-yr.  strong. 
HOLLIES,    Hodgins",   maderensis.    Bay-leaf,  Golden  Queen, 
Silver  Queen,  Old  Silver,  myrtifolia,  ovata,  Shephardii, 
common  Green,  in  all  sizes. 
LAURELS,  Common,  12  to  18  inches,  \%  to  2  feet,  2t0  2j^ 

feet,  fine. 
CUPRESSUS,  in  variety,  from  1%  to  7  feet. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  1  foot,  1%.  and  2  feet,  bushy. 
YEWS,  English,  18  to  24  inches,  2  feet,  2j^  feet,  2%  to  3  feet. 
AZALEA  Pontica,  1%  to  2  feet,  4  to  6  inches. 
RHODODENDRONS,  Hybrid  and  Pontica,  3  to  4  inches,  4  to 
6  inches,  6  to  9  inches,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 
15  to  18  inches,    1%  to  2  feet,  2  feet;    ditto,  choice 
named  sorts,  bushy,  in  100  varieties. 
„    CUNNINGHAM'S  WHITE,  9  to  12  inches,   12  to  15 

inches,  15  to  18  inches. 
,,    CAUCASICUM  P1CTUM,  9t012inch.es,  12  to  is  inches, 
15  to  18  inches. 
RHODODENDRON  STOCKS,  strong. 
PANSIES,  in  100  varieties. 
IVY,  Irish,  2-yr.,  3-yr.,  4-yr.,  strong. 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

TRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 

pi  am  iii..'  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  45.  per  100.  De- 
scriptive LlaT  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

ONE     HUNDRED     THOUSAND 
SINGLE         SNOWDROPS. 
50,000  Double  Yellow  DAFFODILS. 
30,000  Double  White  NARCISS. 
30,000  Single  Pheasant-eyed  NARCISS. 
10,000  Orange  Phrcnix  NARCISS  (the  large 

Double  White  Daffodil). 

LIL1UM  CANDIDUM,  and  CHIONODOXA 

LUCTLIi*E  (The  Glory  of  the  Snow). 

Prices  on  application  to 

WATKINS  and  SIMPSON,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

All  varieties  of  English  and  Dutch  Bulbs. 

Cabbage  Plants, 
p  A  I)  B  A  G  E  PLANTS!  — 

V_^  Extra  strong  Autumn-sown  plants,  in  any  quantities,  well 
rooted  and  free  ftom  club,  of  Early  Enfield  Market,  Battersea, 
Nonpareil,  and  Robinson's  Champion  Drumhead  <_abbage,  at 
3*.  per  icoo,  delivered  on  Rail  ;  cash  or  reference  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

W.  VIRGO,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford,  Surrey. 


TAMES       DICKSON      &      SONS. 

fJ  GRAPE  VINES  of  the  usual  excellent  quality  can  now  be 
supplied,  price  c,s.,  js.  6d.,  and  ioj.  6d.  each  ;  the  stronger  will 
fruit  next  year  either  in  pots  or  planted  out. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —Well-grown  plants  of  leading 
kinds,  for  immediate  blooming,  can  be  supplied  at  lzr.  per 
dozen  and  upwards. 

STRAWBERRIES.— By  now  planting  transplanted  runners 
a  crop  may  be  depended  upon  next  year.  Strong  plant*  in  large 
and  small  pots  for  forcing  and  planting  can  also  be  supplied. 

AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  WINTER  FLOWERING 
and  other  PLANTS. 

CATALOGUES  with  full  particulars  on  application  to 

"  NEWTON  "     NURSERIES,     CHESTER. 

To  Planters. 

TAMES    BIRD   offers  the    undermentioned 
Forest  stuff,  price  on  application  :  — 
LARCH  FIR,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  i>2  tozfeet,  2t03feet.  3to4feet,  and4tosfeet. 
PIN  US  AUSTRIACA,  i%  to  2  feet, 
HAZEL,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 

The  Nurseries,  Downham. 

Special  Trade  Offer. 
(CALCEOLARIA        SEED.  —  Magnificent 

V^  strain,  saved  under  our  own  supervision. 

ALEX.  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
&c,  Belfast. 

Special  Offer. 

STUART  and  MEIN  are  prepared  to  make 
special   cheap  offer   of  the  following   to  the  Trade  and 
Large  Buyers.     Samples  on  application  :  — 
ALDER,  6,  8,  to,  and  12  feet. 
ASH,  Common,  2  to  5  feet. 

,.     Mountain,  4  to  9  feet,  transplanted. 
BEECH,  Common,  2  to  3  feet. 
BIRCH,  4  to  6  feet. 
BROOM,  Common,  a  to  4  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  2  to  3  feet. 

,,     ,,     6,  8,  10,  and  12  feet,  fine  clean  stems. 
ELDER,  Common,  1%  to  3j^  feet. 
HAZEL,  3  to  6  feet. 
LARCH.  1%,  2%  to  5  feet. 

»     3%  to  4^  feet,  transplanted  18S2. 
MAPLf,  English,  4  to  n  feet. 

,,     Norway,  10  to  14  feet,  fine  clean  stems. 
OAK,  English,  1  to  zW  foot. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  1,  2,  3,  to  6  feet,  transplanted,  fine. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  2-yr.  2-yr. 

,.     1%  to  3  feet. 
POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  3,  5,  to,  to  14  feet. 
SYCAMORE,  1.  3,  5,  to  9  feet. 
M  AH  ONI  A  AQUI  FOLIA,  1^  to  2  feet, 
BERBERIS  VULGARIS.  2  to  3  feet. 
BOX,  Tree,  9  to  12  inches. 
COTONEASTER  SIMMONDSII,  1  to  3  feet. 
PRIVET,  Common,  \'/2  to  3  feet. 
YEW,  Common,  1  to  3  feet. 
SPIR/EA  CON  FUSA  (fine  for  forcing,  pure  whitel. 

„  FORTUNEI  ROSEA,  NOBLEANA,  THUNBERG- 
DEUTZIA  of  sorts.  [I  ANA. 

SYRINGA,  Common. 

,.    White. 
VIRGINIAN  CREEPER. 
CLEMATIS  FLAMMULA. 
THUIA  ERICOIDES.  9,  12.  to  24  inches. 
HYPERICUM  CALYCINUM. 
ESCALLON1A  MACRANTHA. 

Fruit  Trees. 

APPLES,  on  Paradise  and  Crab  Stocks,  Pyramid,  Bush,  and 
trained  trees,  in  all  the  leading  hardy  and  free-bearing 
varieties,  very  fine. 

PLUMS,  ditto. 

CHERRIES,  ditto. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  Nurseries,  KelM.  N.B. 

Clematis.— Clematis.— Clematis. 

SPLENDID    PLANTS,   in  5-inch   pots. 

WOOD  AND  INGRAM  beg  to  offer  twelve 
of  the  best  varieties  of  the  above,  including  Gipsy 
Queen,  Mad.  Grange,  Lord  Neville,  Symeana,  Lawsoniana,  &c, 
lor  155.,  package  included. 

General  Nursery  CATALOGUE  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days, 
and  will  be  forwarded,  tree  by  post,  upon  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon  and  St.  Neols. 
N.B.  W.  &   I.   have  also  an  extensive  stock   of  COBCEA 
SCANDENS  VARIEGATA,  and  will  quote  price  on  applica- 
tion. 

pARTERS'     NEW     "COCKADE7' 

V^     RANUNCULUS.— A   splendid  variety  of  colours  and 
shades,  immense  double  flowers,  fitting  in  all   respects  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  side  of  the  Empress  Anemone,  and  equally 
superior  with  that  variety  to  any  other  class  of  Ranunculus. 
Price,  per  iooo,  551.  ;  per  100,  6s.  ;  per  dozen,  if, 
237  and  238.  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C 

To  the  Trade. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  will  be  pleased  to  give 
•  special  quotations  for  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
VEGETABLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  they  have 
grown  this  season.  The  quality  will  be  very  fine,  the  Seeds 
having  been  harvested  in  fine  condition.  They  have  been  grown 
from  the  finest  selected  stocks.  The  prices  will  be  found  very  low. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

IGHTY    THOUSAND    CLEMATIS,    in 

Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  im,  to  341.  per  doien,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

NEW  ROSES  of  1882,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  30J.  per  dozen  :  Purchaser's,  361.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1 88 1,  of  above-named  classes,  i8j. 
to  24*.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  i8x.  to  24J.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen   and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


AMERICAN    WONDER    PEA. —A    few 
bushels  of  this    New  Early  Dwarf  Wrinkled    Pea    for 
Sale,  cheap  :  grown  from  seed  received  direct  from  the  Raisers, 
Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Co..  New  York,  and  warranted  pure. 
BR1NKWORTH  and  SON.  Reading. 

BELGIAN  STOCK ofFORCING  PLANTS 
of  the  Ornamental  Plant  Nursery  of  Ghent. 
AZALEA   IND1CA  and  MOLLIS    with   buds,    CAMEL- 
LIAS with  buds,  DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,   HELLEBORUS 
NIGER,      SPIR/EA    JAPONICA    and    PALMATA.     &c 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application.      Send  Orders  directly  to 
JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent.  Belgium. 

New  Strawberry  "Bothwell  Bank  Proline." 

DICKSONS  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  are  now  sending 
out  well-rooted  Plants  of  the  above,  which  has  been  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  and,  as  a  forcing  Strawberry  has  secured  the  Fir>t 
Prize  wherever  exhibited.  It  is  hardy,  vigorous,  a  m->st 
abundant  cropper,  and  the  fruit  is  large  and  handsome.  In 
firmness  will  make  it  an  invaluable  market  variety.  10s.  per  100, 
or  31.  per  dozen.     Liberal  termi  to  the  Trade. 

Catalogues  for  the  Season. 

CHARLES   TURNER'S  Descriptive  LISTS 
of  the  following  can  be  had  free  on  application  :  — 
DUTCH  and  OTHER  BULBS, 
CARNATIONS.  PICOTEES.  and  PINKS, 
STRAWBERRIES,  &c 

The  Royal  Nurseries.  Slough. 

Planting  Season. 

ANTHONY     WATERER    begs    to    invite 
attention  to  the  following  well-grown  and  properly  rooted 
NURSERY  STOCK  :- 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  1%  2,  and  3   eet      Thousands. 
BOX,  Green  and  Variegated,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.    Thousands. 
YEWS,  English.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8  to  10  feet.     Thousands. 

,,     Golden,  all    heights  up  to  to   feet,  and  various  shapes  — 

Globes,  Pyramids,  &c.     Thousands. 
„     Irish.  5,  6.  7,  to  10  feet. 
JUNIPERS,  Chinese,  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
PICEA  PINSAPO.  s,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 

.,     NORDMANNIANA,  5,  6,  7,  to  to  feet. 
SPRUCE   FIRS,  well  furnished,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.     Many 
thousands. 
„     Black,  3,  4,  and  5  feet. 
SPRUCE,  Hemlock,  4,  5,  and  6  feet. 
WEARE'S  ARBOR-VI17E,  4,  5,  6.  and  7  feet. 
HOLLIES,    common   Green,  of    all  heights,    up  to    to    feet. 
Thousands. 
„    Green.ofsorts.suchasLAURIFOLIA,  MYRTIFOLIA. 
HODGIN'S,     ALTACLARENSE,     Yellow-berried, 
&c.     An  enormous  Stock. 
„     Variegated,  from  3  to  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  to  feet. 
,,     Waterer's.  beautilut  Specimens. 
,,     Golden  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
,,     Silver  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
,,     Perry's  VVeeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 
,,     Golden  Weeping  StanJards  and  Pyramids, 

The  Stock  of  Hollies  of  various  kinds  comprises  many 
thousands,  and  affords  a  choice  quite  unequalled. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA  ERECTA  VIR1DIS,    3,   4, 
5,  6,  7,  and  8  feet.     Thousands. 
„     „     GRACILIS.  3  and  5  feet. 
„     „     ARGENTEA,  3  and  5  fe-;t. 

„     .,     LUTEA,  hundreds  of  fine  plants,  3,  4,  and  5  feet  high. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA  AUK  EA.  3.  4,  and  5  feet. 
„     OBTUSA  AUREA.  4.  5.  6.  and  7  feet. 
„     PISIFERA  AUREA.  3  and  4  feet. 
THUIOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  3.  4,  5,  and  6  feet.      Hundreds. 
BEECH,  Purple,  6  to  10  and  la  feet      Thousands. 
LIMES,  to,  12,  14,  15,  and  16  feet.     Thousands. 
PLANES,  10  to  20  feet. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  10  to  15  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  10  to  1 6  feet. 

,,     Scarlet,  10  to  16  feet. 
POPLAR,  CANADENSIS  NOVA,  10  to  16  feet.   Thousands. 
OAKS,  Scarlet  American,  10  to  12  feet. 
ACER  DASYCARPUM,  10  to  16  feet. 
„     SCHWEDLERII,  to  to  12  feet. 

And  a  vast  and  Miscellaneous  Stock  of  Flowering  DECI- 
DUOUS SHRUBS  and    EVERGREENS,   which  intending 
purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  come  and  see. 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

pHEA  P_ and     GOOD     PLAN  T~S 

Kj     for   the   Garden,    Greenhouse,   &c     CATALOGUE   for 

Autumn,  1882,  po>t  free. 

Indoor  Plants.  Per  dozen.— s.  d. 

HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS,  out  of  pots  ..     i    6 

„     ,.     in  pots..  a6 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  in  5-inch  pots 60 

CINERARIAS,  in  s-inch  pots        60 

SOLANUMS,  full  ol  berries,  in  5-inch  pots  6s.  and    g    o 

CYCLAMEN,  very  fine,  in  5-inch  pots     ..     of.,  or.,  and  12     o 
BOUVARD1AS,    for  early    blooming,   in    5-ineh     pots, 

is.,  gj. ,  and  12     o 
AZALEA    INDICA,    Ghent     or     Mollis,    with    buds, 

21;.,  us.,  and  30    o 
HYACINTHS  to  name  s».  and    o    o 

,,     Roman         per  100. 22J.     3    o 

TULIPS,  to  name         ..      per  too.  6s.  and  Ss.      is.  and    1    6 

HARDY  HEATHS,  toname  40 

LEDUMS.  KALMIAS.  GAULTHERIAS  ..6    a 
CONIFERS  fot  Pots,  Window-bo«es,  and  Winter  Bed- 
ding            per  100,  40X.    6    o 

CLIMBING  PLANTS  in  great  variety      ,.6<.,o«.    and  la    o 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  toname 70 

PINKS,  PANSIES.  PENTSTEMONS,  toname       ..36 
POTENTILLAS,  PYRETHRUMS,  toname  ..50 

PHLOXES,  to  name per  too,  aor.    3    u 

All  the  above  Florists'  Flowers  of  the  finest  varieties.  Many 
New  Herbaceous  Plants  ;  many  thousands  of  the  m  1st  showy 
kinds  — 12  sorts,  31.  ;  50  sorts,  lit.  ;  100  sorts,  20J 

SprinB-blooininc  Plants,  such  as  POLYANTHUS,  Seedling 
PRIMROSES  (all  colours),  WALLFLOWERS,  CANTER- 
BURY BELLS,  ARABIS.  AUBRIETIAS,  DAISIES  (Red, 
White,  or  Rose),  MYOSOlTS,  S1LENE  COMPACTA,  4/. 
per  100.  35*.  per  1000. 

TUL1  PS,  for  Bedding,  to  name,  ss.  per  too. 

CROCUS.  21.  per  100. 

SNOWDROPS,  2J.  6d.  per  100. 

PRIMROSES,  Double  White,  Sulphur,  and  Lilac,  a<i  per 
100,  3*.  6d.  per  dozen. 

HEPATICAS,  Double  Red  and  Single  Blue,  241.  per  Ice, 
3*.  6d.  per  dozen. 

SWEET  VIOLETS,  in  good  Clumps,  for  Forcing,  301.  per 
100,  4*.  per  dozen  ;  ditto,  ditto,  in  small  plants,  151.  per  too, 
is.  per  dozen. 

New  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 
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THE        TRADE 


NEW      POTATO, 


Certificate  of 
Merit,  Royal 
Horlicultura. 

Society. 
Nov.  3.  1881. 


DANIELS'     WHITE      ELEPHANT, 

The  best  Second  Early  and  most  wonderful  productive  Potato  in  the  World  ; 
cooks  beautifully  white  and  floury,  and  of  splendid  flavour. 

Frvm  J.  Tuck,  BwnJuuHt  H'tlls,  Norfolk,  StJ'teml'er  iS.  18S2. — "  From  three-and-a-half  stone  of  Daniels'  White   Elephant 
Potato  1  fircw,  on  poor  soil,  thitty-tive  hundredweight  (35  cwt.)  of  fine  marketable  tubers,  of  splendid  cooking  quality." 

LOWEST    PRICE    PER    TON    ON    APPLICATION. 


DANIELS    BROTHERS   (^m^gj^^j^g^   NORWICH. 
WEDNESDAY    NEXT. 

PHAL/ENOPSIS  SANDERIANA,  nov.  spec. 

(H.    G.    Reichenbach,  f.) 

MR.  J.   C.  STEVENS  will   SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  October  iS 
at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  HUGH  Low  &  Co.,  a  large  quantity  of 

CHOICE    IMPORTED    ORCHIDS, 

including  fine  plants  of  the  above  named  splendid  novelty,  brought  from  the  Philippine  Islands  by 
Mr.  Boxall.  It  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus,  the  flowers  are  the  size 
of  those  of  P.  amabilis,  but  totally  distinct  in  colour,  being  suffused  all  over  with  rose  colour  ;  also 
PHALvENOPSIS  STUARTIANA,  P.  VIOLACEA,  in  quantity;  CYPRIPEDIUM  CILI- 
OLARE,  a  fine  new  species,  very  closely  resembling  the  much  admired  C.  SUPERBIENS 
(VEITCHIANUM);  500  DENDROBIUM  DEAREI,  SOPHRONITES  GRANDIFLORA, 
ONCID1UM  in  variety;  ZYGOPETALUM  MAXILLARE,  600  ODONTOGLOSSUMS,  from 
the  vicinity  of  Bogota,  &c. 

At  the  same  time  will  be  offered  established  plants  of  PHAL/CNOPSIS  AMABILIS, 
P.  SCHILLERIANA,  P.  ESMERALDA,  P.  MANNI,  one  P.  INTERMEDIA  PORTEI,  one 
P.  AMETHYSTINA,  CATTLEYA  AMETHYSTOGLOSSA,  with  flower  sheaths;  the  rare 
GALEOTTIA  FIMBRIATA,  VANDA  HOOKERI,  PESCATOREA  DAYANA,  200  CYPRI- 
PEDIUM SPICERIANUM,  and  other  choice  Orchids. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION   ROOMS   AND  OFFICES,  38,   KING   STREET,    COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


THURSDAY     NEXT. 


RARE    IMPORTATIONS. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from  Mr.  F.  Sandek, 
St.  Albans,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,   King   Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  October  19,  a  fine  lot  ot 


VANDA    LIMBATA. 

The  rarest  of  the  genus,  and  extremely  beautiful. 

DENDE.031TJM    DEAREI. 

Splendid  consignment  of  this  superb  novelty. 

CATTLEYA    IMPERIALIS. 

The  grandest  lot  ever  offered  of  this  magnificent 
Cattleya. 


AERIDES    VIRENS. 

Java  varieties,  finest  lot  ever  offered. 

PHAL/ENOPSIS    REICHEN8ACHIANA. 

Fine  novelty,   in    the   way  of  sumatrana  and 
Luddemanniana. 

DENDROBIUM   LEuCOLOPHOTUM. 

Beautiful  new   white-flowering  Dendrobe. 


PHAL-ffiNOPSIS    VIOLACEA    and    STUARTIANA. 
ACINETA  ERYTHROXANTHA,  HOULLETIA  WALLISII,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION   ROOMS   AND    OFFICES,  38,  KING   STREET,  COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


CARTERS'  "  EMPRESS  »  POPPY 
ANEMONES.- We  are  enabled  to  offer  for  the  first 
time  the  en  ire  Stock  of  a  splendid  strain  of  Single 
Anemones,  CO  uprising  the  most  brilliant  and  varied  colours. 
Then  has  b:en  of  late  years  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
stocks  of  several  growers  of  this  popular  genus,  but  wc  do  not 
hoitate  to  say  that  the  variety  we  now  offer  will  prove  im- 
measurably superior  to  anything  seen  before. 

Price,  per  tooo,  551.  ;  per  100  6s.  ;  per  dozen,  is. 
237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  Loudon,  W.C. 

■TAKE  DISTRICT~FERNS.— Large  crowns 

J — ^  suitable  for  rockeries  —  six  varieties,  3s.  6d.  per  100  ; 
ten  varieties,  5*.  6d.  per  100;  fourteen  varieties,  8$.  per  100; 
seventeen  varieties,  10s.  per  ioj  ;  large  Royals,  ys.  6d.  per  ioa  ; 
Angulare,  6s.  per  100  ;  Scolopendrium,  3*.  per  100  ;  100  clumps 
of  Allosorus  crispus,  3s.  6d.  Extra  plants  added  for  carriage. 
All  correctly  named. 
JAMES  STEPHENSON,  43.  Fell  Croft.  Dallon-in-Furness. 

Special  Cheap  Offer  of  Amaryllis. 

DICKSON,  HROWN  and  TAIT,  Seed 
Merchants,  Manchester,  can  offer  500  large  flowering 
Bulbs  of  Amaryllis  aulica,  at  301.  per  dozen,  ,£10  uer  100.  Also 
500  Choice  Hybrids,  all  flowering  bulbs,  30$.  per  do/en,  ^10 
per  100.  These  bulbs  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  pur- 
chasers. The  bulbs  are  really  fine,  and  not  to  be  met  with  at 
prices  named. 

NEW  GOLDEN  BEDDING  PANSY, 
KING  OF  YELLOWS  —  the  largest,  freest,  and 
brightest  of  all  golden-yellow  Pansics  ;  strong  plants,  is,  each, 
9$.  per  dozen. 

PANSY  THOS.  GRANGER,  rich  glowing  Crimson,  5*.  per 
dozen. 

PANSY  SUNBURST,  fine  Red,  i6j.  per  ioo,  31.  per  dozen. 

Fine  collection  of  all  leading  sorts. 
RODGER,   McCLELLAND  and  CO.,   Nurserymen,  &c. 
Newry. 

A  S  P  B  E  R  R  Y,     Fastolf,     £i    per  iooo. 

Good  plants  and  well  rooted, 
BLACK  CURRANTS,  Black  Naples,  4  years  old,  ^4  per  1000. 

Clean  good  plants. 
STRAWBERRY   PLANTS,    from    open    ground— President, 

Elton  Pine.  Goliath — io,r.  per  1000. 
JOHNSON  and  SONS,  Paddock  Wood,  Kent. 

Special  Offer  to  Nurserymen  and  Planters. 

PJ.  PERRY,         NURSERYMAN, 

•  Baubury,  offers  : — 

ALDER,  4  to  6  feet.  BEECH,  3  to  10  feet. 

ASH,  4  to  10  feet.  BROOM,  2  to  6  feet. 

CHESTNUTS,  double  Scarlet,   10  to  16  feet ;    stems, 

2  feet  in  circumference. 
ELM,  English,  6  to  12  feet. 

HOLLIES,  Gold  and  Silver  Variegated,  2  to  4  feet. 

„     standards,  5  to  12  feet. 
LARCH,  1  %  to  5  feet.    I  MAPLE,  4  to  6  feet. 

PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  2  to  7  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  3  to  9  feet. 
FIR,  Scotch,  2  to  3  feet 

„     Spruce.  18  inches  to  3  feet  6  inches. 
THUIA  G1GANTEA,  5  to  6  feet. 
YEW.  common,  bushy  siuff,  2  to  5  feet. 

,,     Golden,  1  to  2  feet  6  inches 

„     Irish,  10  to  15  feet ;    4  to  5  feet  in  diameter  at 

3  feet  from  the  ground. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  1%  to  i%  feet. 

ROSES,  standard,  dwarf  and  pot;    including  most  of 

the  leading  sorts. 
200  GENISTA  FRAGRANS,  in  4S-pots,  gi.  per  dozen. 
500  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,   in  32  and  24-pots,   chiefly 

large  flowered  variety,  lZs.  per  dozen. 
200  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA,  in  48-pots,  gs.  per  dozen. 
400  FERNS,    in    variety,     chiefly    Adiantum    cuneatum, 

Pteris  cretica,  Aspleniums  in  variety,  in  48-pots, 

151.  per  dozen. 
2oa  PELARGONIUMS,  young  plants,  to  pot,  5s.  per  doz. 
100  GERANIUMS,    Zonal,    well-grown,    full    of  bud,    in 

24-pots,  205.  per  dozen. 
500  ARALTA  SIEBOLDII.  in  60-pots,  4s.  per  dozen. 
200  AZALEA  INDICA,  full  of  bud,  in  various  sizes,  from 

30J.  lo  36$.  per  dozen. 
800  BOUVARDIAS,  St.  per  dozen. 

Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

SWEETVIOLETS 
for  Winter  Eloomine. 
DOUBLES— New  York,  an  improved  Marie  Louise,  a  large 
stock  2 s.  6d.  per  dozen,  iSs.  per  ioo,  extra  la'ge  clumps  yd.  each, 
6s.  per  dozen;  also  De  Panne,  Double  Red  Russian,  Tree, 
Belle  de  Chatenay,  Margaret  de  Savoie,  411".  each,  35  6d.  per 
dozen;  Blandyana,  Patriae,  6d.  each,  51.  per  dozen  ;  Chatenay 
cccrulea.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  is.  each  ;  New  Mazarine  Blue, 
2J.  each ;  Swanley  White,  the  grand  new  double  white,  small 
plants  51  each 

SINGLE  VARIETIES.  —  Argenlxflora,  Odoratissima, 
While  Czar,  $d.  each,  35.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Victoria.  Regina,  and 
Large  White,  as.  per  dozen. 

CATALOGUE,  with  diiections  for  Culture.  i%d. 
Mr.  R.  W.  BEACHEY,    Fluder,  Kingskerswell,  Devonshire. 

The  New  Eates  for  Carriage  of  Small  Parcels. 

BULBS  of  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  and 
PLANTS  in  great  variety  delivered  free  at  your  nearest 
Railway  Station,  at  the  following  Prices,  for  cask  -with  order 
only.  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  for  autumn,  1882,  post- 
free.     All  the  goods  cf  the  best  quality. 

Bulbs  for  Pots. 

12  fine  HYACINTHS  for  pots,  to  name,  distinct  6s. ;  50,24*. 
12  extra  fine  HYACINTHS  for  pots,  to  name,  distinct,  gs.  :  50, 
35*.  12  early  single  White  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  3s.  6d. ; 
ioo,  24*.     50  TULIPS  for  pots,  to  name,  t,s.  6d.  ;  100,  8s.  6d. 

Bulbs  for  Bedding. 

HYACINTHS,  Red,  White,  or  Blue,  separate,  50,  iix.  6d.  ; 
if  o,  22J.  TULIPS,  to  name,  colours  separate,  50.  3J.  6d.  :  100, 
6s  6d.  CROCUS,  to  name,  colours  separate.  100.  35.  NAR- 
CISSUS of  sorts,  to  name,  100,  6*.  6d.  SNOWDROPS,  double 
or  single.  100.  3$.  All  other  Bulbs  delivered  free  at  equally  low 
prices.     For  list,  see  new  Catalogue. 

Spring  Flowering  Plants. 

Strong  young  plants  for  present  planting  of  WALL- 
FLOWERS, SWEET  WILLIAMS.  CANTERBURY 
BELLS,  MY050TIS,  POLYANTHUS.  Single  PRIM- 
ROSES  of  fine  colours,  DAISIES,  ARABIS.  AU  BRIETIAS. 
DACTYLIS,  delivered  freeat  5s.  per  100.  Bedding  PANSIES 
and  VIOLAS  to  name,  distinct  colours,  free  at  10s.  per  100. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  12  distinct  sorts,  free  at  4s.; 
50  varieties.  15s. ;  ioa  plants  in  100  sorts,  free  at  28J. 
Our  selection.     CATALOGUES  post-free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altiincham, 
Cheshire, 
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REGI  STERED       DESIGNS. 


"The  Balmoral." 

The  above  are  drawn  from  Photographs  of  Conservatories 
erected  upon  their 

SHUTTER-BAR  SYSTEM  of  GLAZING 

BY 

ARTHUR  DASHW00D&  CO, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 

AND 

HOT-WATER    ENGINEERS, 

who,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  erection  of 
the  extensive  series  of  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS  in  the  beautiful  Grounds  of 
Forest  Lodge,  have  great  satisfaction  in  print- 
ing the  following  letter  received  from  J. 
FREEMAN,  Esq.  :— 

"  FOREST  LODGE,  FARNBOROUGH,  HANTS, 
"  August  1,  1882. 

"  Dear  Sirs, 

"  Now  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  completion  of  my  Greenhouses  built 
by  you,  to  make  me  appreciate  your  System  of 
Glazing,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  whole  work  done  ; 
and,  to  show  how  strong  the  buildings  are,  they 
resisted  the  severe  gales  we  had  last  autumn 
and  this  spring.  The  Houses,  which  consist 
of  over  thirty-four  thousand  (34,000)  square 
feet  of  glass,  did  not  have  a  single  pane  broken 
during  the  gale  of  October  14,  1881.  The 
Heating  has  been  well  carried  out,  and  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction  in  its  working,  which 
consists  of  if  mile  of  4-inch  piping.  The 
Pulsometer  you  have  erected  works  also  well ; 
in  fact  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  large  outlay 
I  have  made,  and  shall  be  glad  to  testify  to 
your  good  workmanship  to  anybody  who  may 
be  desirous  of  giving  you  an  order.  You  are 
also  at  liberty  to  use  the  above. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"J.  FREEMAN. 

"  Messrs.  ARTHUR  DASHWOOD  &  CO., 
"  75,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application  for 
Small  or  Large  Greenhouses. 


The  Sycamore  Horticultural  Works, 

WIMBLEDON, 

Adjoining  the  All  England  Croquet  Grounds. 
London  Office  — 75,    MARK    LANE,    E.C. 


THE 


BEST  NOYELTY  of  the  SEASON. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE. 


LAVATERA    ARBOREA   VARIEGATA. 

Received  First-class   Certificate  from  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society  in  May,  1882. 

Price,  5s.  per  Packet  of  Thirty  Seeds.     Plants,  10s.  6d.  each. 

Mr.  William  Bull,  having  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  this  attractive  novelty,  has  now  the 
pleasure  of  offering  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  JOURNAL  of  HORTICULTURE,  In  which  an  admirable  Illustration  appeared  June  9,  1881,  thus 

speaks  of  It  :— 

"  Very  rarely  indeed  does  it  fall  to  our  lot  to  figure  for  the  first  time,  and  introduce  to  our  readers  a  new  border  plant  so 
striking  in  appearance  as  the  variegated  Tree  Mallow  which  we  now  submit.  When  Mr.  Smith  first  sent  us  leaves  of  his  new 
acquisition,  we  were  almost  startled  by  their  markings,  and  on  subsequently  receiving  flowering  spiays  of  the  plant  we  were  still 
more  convinced  of  its  distinctness  and  beauty. 

"  The  irregular  mixture  of  very  dark  green,  pale  greenish  grey,  and  pure  white,  impart  to  the  plant  a  remarkable  appearance. 
The  plant  appears  to  us  to  occupy  a  position  amongst  border  plants  similar  to  that  of  the  Variegated  Maple  in  shrubberies.  We 
may  add,  that  although  the  variegation  is  so  pronounced,  and  the  white  so  pure,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  weakness  in 
the  sprays,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  green  specimens." 

Mr.  SMITH,  from  whom  the  entire  stock  has  been  purchased,  writes;— 

"  I  have  propagated  many  plants,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  one  but  whit  is  beautifully  variegated.  I  have  proved  that  it  comes 
true  from  seed,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  something  like  the  Variegated  Maize,  does  not  show  much  variegation  in  a 
young  state.  The  plauts  from  seed  sown  last  spring  are  now  beautifully  variegated.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  it  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  effective  plants  for  large  beds  and  borders  that  has  ever  been  introduced.  I  find  the  leaves  very  useful  for 
garnishing  late  Grapes  when  Vine  leaves  are  nnt  to  be  had.  Last  winter  it  stood  out  without  injury  ;  it  is  best,  however,  to  pot 
some  up  and  keep  them  in  a  cool-house,  and  turn  them  out  in  spring,  but  a  slight  protection  outside  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
plants  undisturbed  in  beds  or  borders,  which  is  desirable,  for  in  spring  of  the  second  year  the  beauty  of  such  plants  is  beyond 
description." 

WILLIAM   BULL,   F.L.S., 

ESTABLISHMENT     for     NEW     and    RARE     PLANTS, 
536,    KING'S    ROAD,     CHELSEA,    LONDON,     S.W. 
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WEBBS' 

2ls.  COLLECTION 

OF 

BULBS 


SUTTONS' 


FOE 


OUTDOOR  CULTIVATION 


CONTAINS  :- 
6 

50 


36  Anemones,  fine  double, 

mixed 
35       „     fine  single,  mixed 
200  Ciocus,  choice  varieties 
1  Crown  Imperial 
20  Hyacinths,  choice  mixed 
30  Iris,  Spanish,  mixed 
12  Jonquils,  Campemelle 
1  Lilium  candidum 
25  Narcissus  Poeticus 
12      ,,     double  white 
Van  Sion 

tW  654  Bulbs 


35 


Polyanthus  Narcissus 

Ranunculus,  double, 

mixed 

,,     Turban,  scarlet 
Snowdrops,  double  and 

single 
Tulips,  Due  Van  Thol 

,,     early  double,  mxd. 

,,     La  Candeur,  dble. 

,,     Parrot,  fine  mixed 

,t     siDglef  mixed 
Winter  Aconites. 

in  all 


WEBBS'  21s.  COLLECTION 

greenhouse'  decoration 


100  Crocus,  five  choice  vars. 

2  Cyclamen  Persicum 

ia  Hyacinths, choice  named 
varieties 

3  ,,     miniature 

1  Lilium  Lancifolium 
6  Narcissus  Bulbocodium 
6  Polyanthus  Narcissus 
ia  Scilla  Amcena 


I  75  Snowdrops 
1  Tropseolum 
6  Tulips,  Due  Van  Thol, 

scarlet 
18      ,,     early     single,     six 

varieties 
6       ||     Rex  Rubrorum, 

double 
6      ,,    Toumesol,  double 


tar  254  Bulbs  in  all. 
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HARVEST   FESTIVALS. 

AMONGST  the  changes  which  time  and 
fashion  have  wrought  in  the  form  and 
nature  of  our  festal  celebrations,  few  things 
are  more  prominent  than  harvest  festi- 
vals. The  ancient  harvest  home  feast,  with  its 
eating  and  its  drinking,  its  coarseness  and 
lewdness,  has  happily  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  though  it  is  well  that  employer  and 
employed  should,  when  prosperous  years  come, 
share  in  the  gladness  which  the  plenty  and 
profit  bring,  doubtless  it  is  wiser  that  the  share 
should  take  the  tangible  form  of  hard  cash  than 
that  questionable  one  of  mere  drunken  de- 
bauchery. But  what  the  social  life  of  agricul- 
ture has  rejected  the  Church,  in  its  many  sects 
and  denominations  has  taken  up  ;  and  now  as 
in  olden  time  the  harvest  festival  has  assumed  a 
religious  aspect,  that  is,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
ceremonies  attached  to  it.  But  there  have 
grown  up  with  the  newer  festival  customs  that 
are  proving  on  the  one  hand  profitable,  on 
the  other  hand  exacting. 

No  matter  whether  the  huge  church  or  the 
little  and  humble  conventicle  be  the  scene  of 
the  ceremony,  it  is  now  thought  essential  that 
the  place  of  worship  should  be  what  is  termed 
"  appropriately "  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
Taste,  indeed,  forbids  our  bestowing  approval 
upon  the  free  and  easy  conversion  of  temples  of 
Christian  worship  for  the  nonce  into  the  semb- 
lance of  temples  of  Ceres,  Flora,  and  Pomona— 
for  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  human  ingenuity 
not  only  in  securing  by  determined  begging  gifts 
of  all  possible  field  and  garden  products,  but  in 
the  disposal  of  them,  so  that  the  sacred  building 
for  the  time  resembles  a  greengrocer's  shop  or 
a  miniature  market.  The  floral  decorations  of 
Easter  and  Christmas,  usually  chaste  and 
not  unpleasing,  seem  to  run  riot  at  harvest- 
tide,  and  things  which  have  no  more  connection 
with  sparse  or  bountiful  corn  harvests  than  "  the 
man  in  the  moon"  has  with  earthquakes  are 
made  to  do  duty  as  representatives  of  the 
bounteousness  of  Providence  in  giving  us  ample 
supplies  of  food.  On  none,  however,  do  these 
festivals  fall  more  oppressively  than  upon  the 
gardener. 

The  farmer,  who  may  furnish  a  sheaf  or  two 
of  Wheat,  gives  after  all  but  an  exceedingly 
infinitesimal  portion  of  his  products,  and  is 
none  the  poorer.  The  gardener,  however,  has 
to  meet  heavy  demands.  In  many  places,  not 
fromone  church  or  chapel, but  from  half-a-dozen, 
come  pressing  and  urgent  requests  for  flowers, 
of  course,  and  as  many,  inclusive  of  Ferns  and 
greenery,  as  he  can  send  ;  thus  garden  produce 
is  wanted  liberally.  It  may  to  the  common 
mind  be  difficult  to  find  what  intimate  associa- 
tions there  may  be  between  the  field  harvest 
andforced  Grapes,  Melons,  Pines,  wall  Pears,  and 
similar  fruits,  but  the  clergy  see  that  these  things 
are  symbolically  appropriate,  and  can  always 
find  room  for  any  quantity,  and  which  of  course, 
having,  as  it  were,  once  become  consecrated  to 
sacred  uses,  are  no  longer  fitted  for  the  delec- 
tation  of  lay  mortals,  and  therefore  are  not 
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returnable.  But  even  choice  fruits  fail  to  satisfy 
in  every  case.  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers,  Vege- 
table Marrows  and  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages  and 
Lettuces,  Potatos  and  Turnips,  ad  infinitum,  all 
become  acceptable.  No  wonder  that  some  gar- 
deners feel  that  the  demands  they  are  thus  called 
upon  to  satisfy  are  not  only  irksome,  but  make 
very  serious  inroads  upon  the  supply  of  products 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  employer's 
family.  But  where  this  feeling  exists  the  ideas 
of  gratitude  and  self-sacrifice  become,  to  say  the 
least,  debased  and  of  little  worth. 

Few  gentlemen  would  care  to  deny  gifts  from 
their  gardens  for  this  purpose,  and  few  gar- 
deners would  like  to  seem  wanting  in  such  a 
matter,  but  there  must  be  a  limit  to  their  good 
nature  and  the  gardeners'  capacity.  The  greatest 
restraint,  however,  would  be  that  enforced  by 
public  opinion,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose 
that  excessive  and  incongruous  use  of  the 
fruits  of  the  soil  will  not  presently  meet 
with  wide  condemnation.  There  is  another 
objectionable  aspect  to  these  harvest  decora- 
tions in  its  selfish  element.  Whilst  those 
egotistically  tempered  may  prefer  to  boast  of 
the  superior  beauty  or  variety  of  their  con- 
tributions, all  admit  that  they  prove  eminently 
attractive  to  sightseers,  as  contrasted  with  wor- 
shippers, but  as  collections  in  hard  cash  always 
follow,  the  decorations,  if  involving  much  labour, 
prove  not  unprofitable.  We  may  well  ask, 
however,  whether  they  have  not  gone  far  enough, 
and  even  whether  it  is  not  well  for  the  moderate- 
minded  of  the  clergy  to  set  an  example,  by 
returning  to  the  employment  of  those  things 
which  are  simple  yet  appropriate,  and  not  cal- 
culated to  evoke  the  selfish  feelings  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made.  A. 
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VANDA  HOOKERIANA,  Rchb.f. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1S56,  I  first  saw  Dr.  Lindley, 
Sir  William  Hooker,  the  Hookerian  Herbarium,  Mr. 
J.  Bateman,  and  Kew  Gardens. 

Amidst  the  treasures  of  the  Herbarium  this  plant 
made  an  extraordinary  impression  on  me.  It  came 
from  Labuan  :  Motley  347  !  I  published  it  in  See- 
mann's  BonplanJia,  1S56,  324.  In  1862,  having  made 
Mr.  Stuart  Low's  acquaintance,  I  urged  him  to  intro- 
duce this  lovely  plant.  Mr.  Low  knew  the  species 
but  too  well,  and  speaking  hard  words  about  its  being 
the  worst  traveller  he  knew,  predicted  it  would  not 
easily  come  alive  to  Europe. 

Then  a  so-called  plant  appeared  on  the  Continent. 
It  had  thin  blunt  leaves,  and  the  fact  of  its  dying 
before  flowering  prevented  its  identification. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  1873,  there  came 
a  living  cargo  to  London.  I  believe  all  went  direct 
to  Sir  N.  de  Rothschild,  Bart.,  and  the  plants  one 
afterwards  saw  at  other  places  were  all  presents  from 
Tring  Park. 

Now,  after  nearly  ten  years,  Mr.  Hill,  Sir  N.  de 
Rothschild's  Orchid  grower,  has  succeeded  in  flower- 
ing the  plant,  and  if  progress  may  be  seen  later  on 
in  the  quantity  and  diameter  of  the  flowers,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  actual  brilliancy  of 
colour  can  be  surpassed. 

Details  about  the  plant  were  given  when  it  made  its 
debut  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  as  noted  in  the  Gardeners1  Chronicle,  455,  Sep- 
tember 16,  p.  375,  col.  1.  We  should  have  had  liked 
some  remarks  from  Mr.  Hill  as  to  how  he  succeeded 
in  flowering  the  plant.  I  remember  that  somebody, 
most  probably  Mr.  Stuart  Low,  informed  me  it  should 
be  flooded  with  water  during  the  growing  season 
even  more  than  a  Nepenthes. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  that  of 
Vanda  teres,  though  it  is  probably  more  delicate.  I 
have  at  least  no  knowledge  of  such  giant  plants  as  my 
Vanda  teres  from  Pegu.  The  leaves  are  provided 
with  a  subulate  point,  mucronate  at  the  apex.  I 
always  saw  the  leaves  yellowish-green  in  the  typical 
plant,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  does  not  change 
colour  when  in  fine  health.  The  peduncle  exceeds 
the  leaf  in  length.  The  one  at  hand  is  two-flowered. 
A  wild  inflorescence  with  ripe  fruits  bears  five  and 
so  also  one  of  Mr.  Motley's  Hookerian  peduncles. 

The  flower  has  rather  unequal  sepals.     The  odd 


one  is  cuneate-oblong,  wavy,  and  appears  to  be  bent 
over  the  column.  The  lateral  ones  are  nearly  of  the 
same  shape,  but  much  larger,  and  the  median  nerve 
projects  on  the  outside  beyond  the  margin  in  a  subu- 
late apiculus.  The  petals  are  spatulate,  oblong,  blunt, 
and  undulated.  When  fading,  all  these  organs, 
which  are  bent  in  an  elegant  manner,  are  cream- 
white,  with  a  few  crimson-lilac  spots.  When  first  I 
saw  them  they  had  a  light  lilac  hue. 

The  auricles  of  the  lip  are  nearly  triangular,  with 
a  thick  triangular  area,  bordered  by  callous  lines. 
Two  blunt  calli  stand  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  small 
acute  spur.  The  lip's  blade  is  large,  transverse,  trifid, 
the  side  lacinia?  semi-oblong,  a  little  retrorse  at  the 
apex,  the  anterior  lacinia  semi-oblong,  all  undulate, 
and  even  lobed.  The  lip  is  whitish,  with  an 
exceedingly  light  hue  of  lilac,  and  it  is  covered  by 
numerous  fine  dark  purple-lilac  spots,  which  look 
exceedingly  fine.  The  column  is  hairy  under  the 
fovea,  white  with  a  few  purple-lilac  lines  on  the  back 
and  on  the  androclinium.  The  pollen  apparatus  is 
that  of  Vanda  teres. 

I  feel  very  grateful  for  the  glorious  specimen.  No 
doubt  Mr.  T.  Moore  will  have  a  difficult  position 
when  giving  his  verdict  over  the  new  Orchid  beauties 
of  this  year.  What  will  our  modern  Paris  find  to 
prefer  to  this  grand  plant  ? 

My  wild  specimens,  including  nine  flowers,  are  due 
(chronologically)  to  Mr.  Stuart  Low,  Mr.  Bull,  Dr. 
Wallace,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  Some  flowers  came 
also  from  Singapore,  where  it  may  be  grown  easily. 
H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Angr/ECUM  eilobum  (Lindl.)  Kirkei,  «.  var.* 

This  has  just  flowered  with  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  having  been  sent  by 
Dr.  Dougal  Kirk,  of  Zanzibar.  The  same  thing  flow- 
ered as  early  as  1875  at  the  Hamburg  Botanic  Garden, 
and  later,  one  sent  by  my  late  friend,  C.  M.  Hilde- 
brandt,  from  the  same  country.  When  it  arrived  it 
looked  very  distinct  in  its  very  narrow  leaves  (see  also 
C.  M.  Hildebrandt's  dried  specimens,  No.  1286).  By- 
and-bye  the  flowers  got  broader  and  less  acuminate, 
and  the  leaves  became  much  broader.  Thus  I  might 
suggest  this  to  be  a  starved  form  of  the  Cape  Coast 
Castle  plant.  I  may  add  the  remark,  that  I  never 
saw  such  leaves  as  are  represented  by  Miss  Drake 
in  the  Botanical  Register.  I  have  drawn  in  the 
garden  of  Herr  Keferstein,  Krollwitz  bei  Halle,  a 
variety  that  forms  an  excellent  connecting  link,  not 
having  the  rounded  sides  to  the  leaves.  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

Angr^cum  fuscatum,  n.  sji.f 
This  is  near  Angrsecum  bilobum,  Lindl.  Its  leaves 
are  as  much  cuneate,  oblong,  unequally  bilobed  at 
the  blunt  top.  I  have  no  information  about  the 
height  the  plant  reaches.  It  bears  a  thin  lax  pe- 
duncle with  many  flowers,  which  are  nearly  equal 
to  those  of  Angrsecum  caudatum.  The  peduncle  is 
cinnamon  coloured,  as  are  the  ovaries  and  the  very 
short  blunt  triangular  bracts.  Sepals  ligulate  acumi- 
nate, ochre  coloured,  the  lateral  ones  reflexed.  Petals 
nearly  the  same,  a  little  broader,  white.  Lip  oblong 
acuminate,  white,  with  a  filiform  long  flexuose  brown 
spur.  Column  with  a  membranous  toothletted  border 
to  the  androclinium  and  a  linear  rostellar  process. 
The  flower  might  safely  be  compared  with  that  of  a 
Brassia  in  shape,  provided  the  spur  were  not  regarded. 
The  plant  was  imported  from  Madagascar  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

The  first  flowers  came  from  Mr.  George  Marriott, 
Exotic  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton,  N.  I  finally  per- 
suaded my  correspondent  to  spare  a  leaf  for  me, 
which  was  a  great  sacrifice,  his  flowering  plant  having 
only  had  three  such  organs.  Then  I  had  it  from 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  Finally  it  came  from 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  Orchid  paradise  of  Burford 
Lodge.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  CARDINALE,   n.  hyb. 
This  is  a  Sedenian  cross,  raised  at  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery  of    Messrs.   James    Veitch    &  Sons.      The 


Angracum /<<Mi»»  (Lindl.)  ziar.A'irfoi.— Minus,  aneustius; 
folus  aiiRusuoribiis  apice  divergent!  bifidis  ;  laciniis  oblongo- 
ligulaus  obtuiis  ;  sepalis  lanccolalis  acuminatis  ;  labcllo  ob- 
longo  abrupte  stu  sensim  cuspidate    H.  G.  Rchb./. 

t  Angnecutit  fuscatum,  n.  sp.  —  Foliis  cunealo  oblongis  apice 
obtusato  inxqualibus  ;  racemo  plurinoro  flaceido  :  bracteis  tri- 
angulis  ovana  longe  non  jcquantibus  :  sepalis  ligulato  liueari- 
bus  acutis,  lateralibus  reversis ;  tepalis  cum  sepato  inscquali 
fornicatis  ;  labello  oblongo-ligutato  acuminate-,  calcari  nlifc-rmi 
flexuoso  ovarium  pedicellatum  ultra  duplo  superante.  jugo  semi- 
lunato  uno  supra  akerum  sub  fovea.— Ex  Madagascar  insula 
imp.  cl.  Low,  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


parents  are  Sedeni  and  Schlimii  (Sedeni  x  Schlimii). 
It  is  distinct  from  Schlimii  in  its  acute  undulate  petals, 
a  longer  odd  sepal,  in  its  white  stamninode  with  a 
purple  angulate  marking,  and  in  its  purple  hue  on  the 
upper  sepals  and  petals.  It  differs  from  Sedeni  by  a 
narrower  bract,  straight  petals,  and  the  most  intense 
glorious  purple  of  the  lip.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  it  is  as  free  a  grower  as  the  beloved  C. 
Sedeni  (Selenipedium  cardinale).  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

CVPRIPEDIUM   GRANDE,  «.  hyb. 

This  is  indeed  a  curious  thing.  It  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Seden  at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons  from  a  cross  between  Cypripedium 
Roezlii  and  caudatum  (I  guess  caudatum  roseum  — 
Warscewiczii).  It  is  a  giant  plant,  with  leaves  and 
habit  of  the  latter.  The  peduncle  is  that  of  Cypripe- 
dium Hartwegii  with  the  acute  bracts  of  a  Heliconia. 
The  grand  flower  would  be  that  of  a  Hartwegii  in  an 
exaggerated  edition  had  it  not  oblong-lanceolate 
sepals,  the  inferior  one  surpassing  the  lip.  A  fresh 
inflorescence  is  at  hand  bearing  three  flowers,  which  of 
course  are  not  quite  equal  to  the  flower  of  the  one 
flowered  first  inflorescence  (Selenipedium  grande). 
H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

Cypripedium  ciliolare,  n.  sp." 

Could  Reinwardt  or  Zippel,  who  discovered  the 
two  first  Sondaic  Cypripedia,  have  foreseen  what  a  rich 
store  of  those  curious,  even  lovely  plants,  was  concealed 
in  the  Malayan  and  Philippinese  Archipelago  !  There 
is  no  end  to  them.  Here  appears  once  more  a 
fresh  species  on  the  scene,  very  near  Cypripedium 
superbiens,  Rchb.  f.  (Veitchianum,  Hort.),  and 
yet  well  distinct,  as  I  must  believe  from  the 
materials  at  hand — a  fresh  leaf  and  dried  flowers. 
It  has  already  made  its  debut  at  Mr.  Stevens' 
rooms,  having  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.  The  leaves  come  near  those  of  Cypri- 
pedium superbiens.  The  flower  has  everywhere  far 
more  copious  nerves,  and  the  hairs  on  the  margins  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  much  more  numerous  and 
much  denser,  and  not  chiefly  retrorse.  The  prin- 
cipal characters  are  to  be  found  in  the  lip  and  in  the 
staminodes.  The  nail  of  the  apparently  velvety  lip  is 
much  shorter  than  in  Cypripedium  superbiens,  and 
the  staminode  is  much  lower  and  broader,  with  blunt 
almost  obscure  inner  teeth  in  front.  The  species  will 
prove  a  good  member  of  this  fine  genus,  so  much 
esteemed  by  many.  H.  G.  Rchb.f, 


THE    FUNGUS    WEEK    AT 
HEREFORD. 

Hereford  !  a  name  which  calls  up  a  host  of 
pleasant  memories  to  the  present  generation  of  British 
mycologists.  Year  after  year  do  the  devoted  members 
of  this  confraternity  look  forward  to  the  Woolhope 
week  with  an  ardour  no  pluvial  downpour  can  damp. 
For  twelve  years  past  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the 
writer  to  be  present  at  the  fungus  foray  of  the  Wool- 
hope  Club,  but  never  has  the  weather  been  more  pro- 
pitious than  was  the  case  this  year.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  these  forays  it  was  considered  rather  merito- 
rious than  otherwise  to  journey  some  200  miles  to  be 
present,  but  times  have  changed  since  then.  Now 
mycologists  come  double  the  distance,  as  the  Rev.  J, 
Stevenson  did  this  year,  from  Glamis,  in  Forfarshire, 
and  nothing  is  thought  of  it,  or,  as  when  our  French 
confreres  came  a  year  or  two  ago,  some  of  them  from  (to 
us)  unknown  regions  trending  towards  the  Jura  moun- 
tains. This  much  is  certain,  that  to  acquire  anything 
like  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  larger  fungi  the 
student  must  be  an  enthusiast.  Of  course  any  one 
with  ordinary  care  and  attention  may  learn  to  recog- 
nise the  commoner  species,  but  to  pursue  the  study  of 
the  rarer,  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say,  the  less  known  and  less  easily  recognised  species, 
necessitates  a  great  amount  of  enthusiasm,  for  several 
reasons  ;  firstly,  because  the  bulk  of  the  specimens 
can  only  be  obtained  at  one  period  of  the  year,  and 
that  but  a  limited  one  ;  then,  as  a  rule,  they  occur  in 
great  numbers  simultaneously ;  then,  again,  their 
ephemeral  nature  compels  one  to  work  at  them  almost 
night  and  day  if  their  characters  are  to  be  grasped  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  absence  of  any  easily  applicable 
method  of  preservation  by  which  the  determined 
specimen   of  one   year   can    be   compared    with   the 

*  Cypripedium  ciliare,  n.  sp.  —  AfT.  Cypripedio  superbienti 
Rchb.  f.  (Veitchiano,  Hort.):  tepalis  latis  obtuse  acutis  breviori- 
bus,  pilis  quaquaversis  densissime  ciliatis  ;  labelli  ungue  brevi ; 
siaminodio  latis&imo,  brevissimo,  extus  dente  utrinque  inllexo 
brevissimo  ;  dent  i  bus  anticis  obscurissimLs  creniformibus.  b.x. 
ins.  Philipp.,  imp.  ci.  Low.  H.  G.  R(hb.f, 
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gatherings  of  the  next — if  the  plant  appears  the  follow- 
ing year,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
often  one  has  to  wait  several  years  before  seeing  the 
same  fungus  again.  But  with  the  motto  of  the  Club, 
"  Hope  on,  hope  ever,"  autumn  after  autumn  finds 
the  working  mycologists  of  Britain  wending  their 
respective  ways  to  the  western  city,  and  so  this  year, 
on  Monday,  October  2,  there  met  at  Ludlow  station 
some  dozen  gentlemen,  including,  of  course,  Dr. 
Bull,  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  Rev. 
Canon  Du  Port,  Messrs.  W.  Phillips,  F.L.S.  ;  T. 
Howse,  F.L.S.,  &c,  after  the  usual  hand  shakings 
and  mutual  greetings,  the  well-known  voice  cried 
"  For — ward,  gentlemen,"  and  off  the  parly  started 
for  Whilclill  Woods,  not  before,  however,  every  one 
had  expressed  to  every  one  else  their  extreme  pleasure 
at  seeing  Mr.  Broome,  who  was  prevented  last  year 
by  ill  health  from  attending  the  meetings,  once  again 
in  the  field,  rake  in  hand.  The  first  find  fell  to  the 
Doctor  in  Hygrophorus  fornicatus,  the  next  to  Mr. 
Phillips  in  the  shape  of  a 

"  Bonnie  wee  Cryptogame. 
That  has  na  got  a  name  " 

— a  very  beautiful  Agaric  growing  on  a  stump,  for 
which,  strange  and  wonderful  to  relate,  no  one  would 
venture  a  name.  The  party  then  deployed  to  search 
for  Strobilomyces  strobilaceus,  but  without  success. 
Soon  afterwards  a  Cortinarius  was  gathered,  which  at 
once  indicated  what  the  character  of  these  meetings 
was  to  be,  namely,  that  of  careful  consideration  and 
discussion  of  species,  rather  than  of  the  indiscriminate 
collection  of  large  quantities  of  fungi.  The  species  in 
question  was  decided  to  be  Cortinarius  mucifluus, 
which  subsequent  reference  to  Fries'  /tones,  t.  148, 
{,  I,  confirmed. 

Amongst    the   many   critical   species    which   came 
under    discussion   at    these    meetings   were   the  fol- 
lowing : — Agaricus  cucumis   and   pisciodorus.      The 
former  is  said  to  have  saffron-coloured  gills,    and   to 
smell  of  Cucumber;  the  latter  to  have  pink  spores  and 
the]  odour  of  rancid  fish — the  gills  are  spoken  of  as 
"gilvo  incarnatus,   demum  fulvellus."     One   would 
think  these  characters  marked  enough  to  make  the 
recognition  of  these  two   species  a  question  of  no 
difficulty.     It  must  be  understood  that  in  colour  and 
general  habit,    place    of    growth,    &c,    they    both 
resemble    each    other.       But  the  smell   surely  will 
distinguish  them,  it  may  be  thought — there  can  be  no 
resemblance    between     rancid    or    putrid    fish    and 
Cucumber.     Unfortunately,   however,    the  plant  we 
find  commonly  in  this  country  has  the  fishy  odour 
when  first  gathered,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
as  the  plant  dries,  it  passes  into  a  distinct  Cucumber 
odour.    Then  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  colour  of 
the  spores  should  be  compared.   The  spores  are  not  so 
abundant  in  our  plant  as  they  are  in  many  Agarics, 
but  when   collected  on   white  paper  they  are   of  a 
pinkish-yellow.      Whatever   the   mycological    public 
may  think  of  us,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  A. 
cucumis  and  A.  pisciodorus  are  two  states  of  one  and 
the  same  fungus,  and  that  A.  piceus,  Kalch.,  and  A. 
nigripes,  Trog.,  do  not  stand  on  too  sure  a  founda- 
tion.    Fries  says  of  A.  piceus,  "  Odor  cucumerinus 
vel  piscinus,"  and  Kalchbrenner's  figure  might  very 
well  have  been  taken  from  a  short-stemmed  specimen 
of  our  plant ;  while  Fries'  figure  of  A.  nigripes,  with 
its  yellow   flesh-coloured    gills  and    "  fcetore   piscis 
putridi,"  might  equally  well  have  been  taken  from  a 
large  specimen.     Could  we  but  find  these  four  species 
all  growing  side  by  side  at  the  same  time,  the  question 
would  be  easy  enough  to  settle,  but  as  it  is  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can.     There  may  be  four  species,  or 
there  may  be  only  one.     There  was  another  species 
which  some  thought  was  Agaricus  (Flammula)  inops, 
and  others  A.  (Hypholoma)  epixanthus.    It  was  also  a 
species  in  which  the  spores  are  lew   in  quantity  ;  but 
whoever  may  be  right  in  the  matter  of  description,  in 
Fries'  /cones  our  plant  is  figured  under  the  name  of 
inopus,  as  any  one  may  see  who  cares  to  turn  to  t. 
IlS,  f.    1.     Lactarius  serifluus  and  camphoratus  are 
often  confounded,  but,  as  was  shown  at  these  meet- 
ings,   the  former  has  a  dark  brownish  pileus,   and 
much  paler  gills,  with  a  shade  of  yellow  on  them  ;  the 
figure  in  Berkeley's   Outlines,  t.  13,  f.  4,   shows  the 
colour  of  the  pileus  well,  but  is  too  dark  in  the  gills  ; 
while  camphoratus  is  a  small  species  with  the  pileus 
inclining  to  dark  brick-red.     They  both  smell  alike 
when  fresh,  but  camphoratus  developes  when  dry  a 
powerful  odour  of  Melilot.     The  var.  Swartzii  of  A. 
fibula,  and  the  A.  setipes  of  Fries  seem  to  us  cer- 
tainly identical,  and  we  also  fail  in  our  endeavours  to 
separate    Cantharellus    tubsformis  and   infundibuli- 


formis.      Mr.    Stevenson    pointed   out    that   we    had 
often  confounded  A.  ammoniacus  with  A.  alcalinus. 

But  to  return  to  the  Whitcliff  Woods.  Mr.  Steven- 
son gathered  A.  (Flammula)  lentus,  Pers.,  and  soon 
after  Thelephora  Sowerbei,  Cortinarius  haimatochelis, 
Lactarius  pargamenus  (hitherto  confounded  by  us  with 
L.  pipcralus,  but  easily  known  by  its  very  narrow  and 
extremely  crowded  gills)  were  found.  Luncheon  was 
partaken  of  under  the  Oaks  with  zest  and  jest,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  for  which  the  writer  came  in  for  his 
share,  far  too  cruelly  to  bear  repetition.  The  party 
then  made  for  Sunney  Gutter,  a  vile  name,  traducing 
a  most  lovely  stream,  at  which  the  party  quenched 
their  thirst.  A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Phillips  gave 
the  "  view  hullo  "  to  "  Strobilomyces !  "  around  two 
specimens  of  which  the  company  gathered,  gazing 
with  subdued  enthusiasm  as  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson 
gathered  this  rare  fungus  which  no  Southern  hand 
was  allowed  to  cull.  A  few  minutes  later  Lactarius 
lilacinus  was  added  to  the  list  of  finds,  and  almost 
directly  afterwards  L.  vietus,  a  plant  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  L.  glyciosmus,  but  easily  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  absence  of  odour  and  other  characters. 
Satisfied  with  their  day's  gathering,  the  mycologists 
started  for  Ludlow.  On  leaving  the  wood  a  brilliant 
specimen  of  the  amethyst  variety  of  Agaricus  laccatus 
was  found  pinned  to  some  railings,  and  attached  to  it 
a  record  that  "  Fortey  and  four  others  were  gone  on." 
How  like  in  some  respects,  yet  how  unlike  in  others, 
to  the  memorable  record  left  by  Captain  Crozier  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror  expedition,  which  was  found 
years  afterwards  by  McClintock  in  the  dreary  Arctic 
regions  1  But  mycologists  are  not  given  to  melan- 
choly. On  the  road  to  Abbey  Villa  Mr.  Bagnall  was 
met ;  he  had  unfortunately  missed  the  party,  and  had 
wandered  all  day  by  himself  in  the  Whitcliff  Woods. 
His  basket  was  turned  out  upon  the  lawn,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  lighted  upon  some  very 
interesting  species,  including  the  wonderful  Lactarius 
uvidus  and  the  rare  Agaricus  stans.  Messrs.  Fortey 
once  more  regaled  the  famishing  fungologists  with  a 
meal  they  persist  in  calling  a  tea,  but  which  is  in 
reality  a  substantial  dinner  in  disguise.  During  the 
meal  a  gentleman  from  Birmingham,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  mentioned  in  confidence  that  on  the  road 
down  he  had  preconceived  portraits  ot  the  mycologists 
present,  but  the  only  individual  who  came  up  to  his 
ideal  was  Mr.  Broome — as  for  the  writer  of  these 
lines  he  had  expected  to  find  a  venerable  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  flowing  silvery  beard,  after  the  style  of 
old  Parr  it  is  presumed  ;  but  he  was  grievously  disap- 
pointed when  he  saw — well,— only  the  writer  in 
proprid  persond. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  reception  at  Dr.  Bull's, 
at  which  the  President,  Thomas  Blashill,  Esq.,  exhi- 
bited some  beautiful  drawings  of  microscopic  objects, 
and  a  paper  was  read  on  some  experimental  researches 
upon  the  "  Physiology  of  the  Uredines,"  which  pro- 
voked an  animated  discussion  on  heteroecism.  This 
was  followed  by  a  most  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Whar- 
ton on  the  "  Meanings  of  British  Birds'  Names,"  and 
one  by  Mr.  Vize  on  "  Glaeocapsa  sanguinea. " 

Next  day  Dinedore  Camp  and  Rotheras  Wood  were 
hunted  ;  the  rare  Agaricus  bulbiger,  however,  was  not 
to  be  found,  although  other  interesting  fungi  were,  in- 
cluding Lactarius  trivialis  and  Puccinia  circeae,  with 
its  two  forms  of  teleutospore.  In  the  evening  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Free  Library,  when  the  work  of 
naming  and  arranging  the  specimens  was  gone  into 
with  zeal. 

On  Thursday — the  Club  day — working  mycolo- 
gists were  by  8  A.M.  busy  sketching  and  studying 
the  specimens  in  the  room.  The  collection  was  not 
by  any  means  so  large  as  it  often  is,  but  some  very 
rare  and  interesting  species  were  represented,  amongst 
which  were  Boletus  cyanescens,  Polyporus  intybaceus 
giganteusand  Schweinitzii ;  Lactarius  uvidus,  trivialis, 
pargamenus,  lilacinus,  camphoratus  ;  Agaricus  semi- 
talis,  aurivellus,  pyrotrichus,  petatasatus,  subpalmatus, 
holosericeus,  columbetta,  sordidus,  stans,  dryinus ; 
Cortinarius  impennis,  mucifluus,  coerulescens,  pale- 
aceus,  fiexipes  ;  Russula  depallens,  and  rubra. 

Mr.  Berkeley  sent  a  specimen  of  Lycoperdon 
Hoylii,  and  there  was  a  Deedalea  from  Cornwall, 
sent  by  Mr.  Boscawen,  which  some  thought  was 
D.  confragosa.  The  fungologists  now  added  to  their 
number  Miss  Du  Port,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith-Morris, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vize,  Messrs.  Renny,  Acton, 
Bucknall,  Churchill,  Holloway,  Lane,  Lingwood, 
and  others,  together  with  a  host  of  Woolhopians,  most 
of  whose  faces  were  familiar,  but  whose  names  are 
unknown  to  the  writer, 


The  excursion  to  Credenhill  Camp  was  quite  an 
imposing  ceremony,  a  string  of  carriages  conveyed  the 
Woolhopeans  to  Credenhill  Court.  Upon  arrival 
the  company  were  forthwith  ordered  to  the  camp, 
where  several  hours  were  spent  searching  for  fungi  and 
admiring  the  camp  itself.  At  2  o'clock  the  Doctor 
read  his  paper  on  "Credenhill  Camp — Magna  Castra," 
which  was  highly  spoken  of  by  those  fortunate  enough 
to  hear  it,  but  unfortunately  the  writer  was  not  one  of 
them.  It  so  happened  that  just  as  we  should  have 
adjourned  to  the  trysting  place  the  Canon  in  find- 
ing Russula  rubra  lost  his  digger.  Now  it  so  happens 
that  this  is  a  Russula  far  from  common,  although 
many  things  have  been  called  by  this  name.  Some 
half-dozen  fungologists  sympathising  in  the  loss  of  the 
weapon,  and  partly  led  on  by  the  desire  of  gathering 
further  specimens' of  the  Russula,  stayed  behind  to 
prosecute  the  search,  and  so  missed  the  paper  and 
only  gained  the  carriages  as  they  were  starting.  How- 
ever, all  were  safely  got  on  board  and  the  start  made. 
We  were  rattling  along,  thinking  of  the  fungus  dinner 
in  store  for  us  at  the  "  Green  Dragon,"  when  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Woolhope  Club,  who  of  course  led  the 
van,  suddenly  held  up  his  hand  and  cried  "Hold!"  in  a 
voice  which  made  us  all  tremble.  We  were  at  the 
time  going  down  hill  at  a  breakneck  speed,  but  the 
drivers  pulled  up  their  horses  and  by  applying  the 
breaks  vigorously  to  the  wheels  succeeded/  in  bringing 
the  carriages  into  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium  directly 
opposite  a  gentleman's  house.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Something  serious  must  have  happened.  Had  the 
Doctor  left  his  spud  in  the  camp  ?  or,  worse  than  that, 
had  he  forgotten  his  basket  of  funguses  ?  Nothing  of 
the  kind  happily.  The  President  gravely  rose  in  his 
seat  and  pointing  straight  at  the  front  door  of  the 
house  in  the  calmest  and  most  collected  manner,  said, 
"Debased  Corinthian  capitals,"  and  away  we  sped, 
before  the  owner  of  the  house  could  rush  out 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  It  turned  out 
that  two  stones  found  in  Magna  Castra  had 
been  placed  upon  the  garden  wall,  so  it  was  no 
accident  after  all,  but  a  part  of  the  programme  into 
which  we,  the  benighted  mycologists,  had  not  been 
initiated. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  another  stop  was 
made,  but  not  so  suddenly  as  the  first.  "  What  is 
the  matter  now  ?  "  was  asked  as  the  company  fairly 
tumbled  out  of  the  carriages.  "  Going  to  see  Magna 
Castra,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  party  disappeared 
through  a  gateway.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  to  have 
to  relate,  but  a  few  bigots  actually  kept  their  seats 
and  studied  their  specimens,  while  one  of  their 
number  read  Fries'  Monographic!  till  the  rest  returned. 
They  came  back  in  a  body,  through  a  gap  in  the 
hedge,  covered  with  mud  and  laden  with  pieces  of 
pottery,  ancient  and  modern,  Roman  and  Victorian, 
fragments  of  urns,  potsherds,  stones,  and  the  like. 
One  gentleman  cherished  half  an  old  flower- pot, 
while  another  was  intensely  happy  with  a  lump  of 
verdigris,  which  he  carefully  wrapped  in  paper  and 
put  into  his  purse  with  good  nineteenth  century 
sovereigns, — as  a  Roman  penny.  The  journey  was 
resumed,  and  Hereford  duly  reached  in  safety,  the 
dinner  at  the  "Green  Dragon"  enjoyed,  Agaricus 
nebularis  tasted— all  without  a  hitch.  After  dinner 
Dr.  Cooke  read  a  humorous  paper  on  "  Puff  Balls  " 
that  gave  every  one  a  hearty  laugh,  and  which  was  so 
good  that  it  had  to  be  re-read  the  following  evening 
at  Dr.  Bull's.  Mr.  E.  Cambridge  Phillips  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  "  Breconshire  Raptores." 
The  company  adjourned  to  Mr.  Cam's,  where,  after 
tea  and  coffee,  their  exuberant  spirits  were  consider- 
ably quieted  by  a  paper  on  the  "  Classification  of 
the  Uredines,"  which  was  listened  to  with  admirable 
fortitude,  for  it  was  terribly  technical.  The  Presi- 
dent exhibited  and  demonstrated  a  very  interesting 
Roman  relic,  a  domestic  altar  recently  found  in 
Hereford. 

Friday,  the  last  day,  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  to 
Haywood  Forest,  where  many  rare  and  interesting 
specimens  were  found,  including  a  Cortinarius,  which 
provoked  much  discussion  as  to  whether  it  was  C, 
saginus  or  C.  triumphans  ;  Thelephora  caryophyllea, 
Agaricus  lampropus  and  ambustus,  and  a  new  Rhino- 
trichum  found  by  Mr.  Vize.  At  the  evening  meeting 
at  Dr.  Bull's  Mr.  Phillips  read  his  paper  on  the  "  Poly- 
morphism of  Rhytisma  radicale,"  and  the  Woolhope 
Fungus  Forays  of  1882  passed  into  history  as  they 
begun,  with  a  general  hand-shaking  all  round.  May 
we  all  meet  again  next  year,  to  have  as  profitable 
and  as  pleasant  a  series  of  meetings.  Charles  B, 
Plowrighl,  Kings  Lynn,  Oct.  9. 
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BURNT    ASH    NURSERY,    LEE, 

This  extensive  plant-growing  establishment  and 
nursery,  the  property  of  Mr.  B.  Mailer,  Lee,  is  easily 
reached  from  London  Bridge  Station  {South-Eastern 
Railway),  or  from  Cannon  Street  or  Charing  Cross 
Stations.  The  distance  from  London  Bridge  to  Lee 
is  about  7  miles,  and  the  nursery  is  close  to  the 
latter  station.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  nur- 
sery is  out  of  Burnt  Ash  Lane,  where  there  are  two 
borders  planted  with  a  good  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs  leading  to  the  houses.  Inside  the  entrance- 
gate  we  noticed  a  small  show-house  filled  with  Liliums 
of  sorts,  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas,  and  Camellias.  The 
borders  referred  to  are  neatly  edged  with  Euonymus 
radicans  variegata,  and  the  variety  of  weeping  trees, 
Conifers,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  are  of  the  usual 
kinds  selected  to  make  such  borders  interesting,  and 
in  some  degree  instructive  to  visitors.  We  should 
like  to  see  nurserymen  give  more  attention  to  this 
matter  than  they  do.  A  stranger  visits  a  nursery,  for 
instance,  and  he  has  to  wade  through  acres  of  all 
kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  before  he  can  deter- 
mine the  plants  or  shrubs  that  are  likely  to  suit  his 
purpose  for  planting.  We  are  aware  that  most  nur- 
serymen plant  groups  and  borders  of  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  visitors,  and  assisting  them  to 
decide  upon  their  planting  arrangements,  as  well  as 
for  other  reasons,  but  we  would  like  to  see  the  custom 
more  general  than  it  is.  Mr.  Mailer  employs  a 
good  many  standard  weeping  Willows,  weeping 
Almonds,  &c,  in  his  borders  for  the  sake  of 
giving  effect.  By  the  way,  the  latter  makes  a  good 
cemetery  plant.  Hollies  of  sorts  are  used  effectively 
in  these  borders,  and  from  the  appearance  of  their 
growth  seem  to  be  supported  by  plenty  of  fibrous 
roots.  The  cut-leaved  Birch  and  purple  Nut,  varie- 
gated and  other  Elms,  Gingko  adiantifolia,  and 
several  kinds  of  Thuias  are  among  those  specimens 
that  strike  the  visitor  soonest,  chiefly  because  of  their 
habit  and  leafage.  Eucalyptus  globulus  has  a  good 
effect  in  these  borders  beside  the  purple  Nut  and  other 
green  or  dark-leaved  specimens.  Approaching  the 
houses  we  pass  a  rare  stock  of  Solanums  thick  with 
berries,  and  a  good  collection  of  single  and  double 
Pelargoniums. 

The  glass — a  little  village  of  it — is  scattered  about 
in  blocks  of  houses  running  east  and  west  and  north 
and  south,  besides  several  detached  houses.  One  of 
the  latter — indeed,  the  first  house  we  come  to — is 
filled  with  Marechal  Niel  Roses,  from  6  to  9  feet 
high,  worked  upon  the  Brier  stock,  and  a  variety  of 
other  Tea  Roses  in  6-inch  pots.  The  next  house  is 
100  feet  long,  in  two  divisions,  and  is  filled  with  an 
extra  fine  lot  of  Maidenhair  Ferns.  We  say  extra 
fine,  not  to  convey  an  idea  of  mere  size,  but  to  point 
out  the  condition  of  the  plants,  which  are  not  only 
well  grown,  but  also  well  taken  care  of,  as  regards 
being  gradually  hardened  off  as  the  fronds  are  deve- 
loped. The  subsequent  treatment  of  Ferns  after  they 
are  actually  grown  is  of  equal  importance  to  the 
system  of  cultivation — perhaps  in  the  case  of  delicate 
Ferns  even  more  so— and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
think  Mr.  Mailer's  collection  unusually  valuable.  We 
observed  a  good-sized  house  filled  with  Begonias  in 
flower — a  really  useful  stock,  consisting  of  B.  flori- 
bunda,  B.  Weltoniensis,  and  a  miscellaneous  stock  of 
other  plants,  including  several  kinds  of  Heliotropes, 
grown  in  small  pots,  and  coming  into  flower;  and 
after  this  a  range  of  four  houses  running  east  nnd 
west,  consisting  of  a  propagating-house  in  two  divi- 
sions, Fern-houses  stocked  with  healthy  collections 
of  Polypodiums,  Lomarias,  exceedingly  well  grown, 
Adiantums,  and  Lastrea  opaca.  The  fourth  house 
of  the  block  has  a  special  stock  of  Ferns,  Adianlums 
of  sorts,  set  upon  stages  made  of  coke  and  cement, 
resting  upon  a  wooden  bottom. 

Another  block  of  four  houses,  each  80  feet  long,  is 
filled  with  Bouvardias,  of  which  10,000  plants  are 
grown  ;  Primulas,  Ferns,  Poinsettias  and  hosts  of 
other  plants,  such  as  are  in  everyday  request  for  fur- 
nishing and  marketing  purposes  from  now  until  the 
spring  brings  us  a  succession  of  other  plants  and 
flowers.  The  Bouvardias  are  grown  in  48-sized  pots, 
and  embrace  all  the  early  and  late  flowering  kinds, 
such  as  Humboldtii  corymbiflora,  Hogarthi,  The 
Bride,  longiflora,  elegans,  triphylla,  Queen  of  the 
Ro?es,  Vreelandi,  and  a  considerable  stock  of  the  new 
double  variety,  Alfred  Neuner.  The  plants  are  grown 
close  to  the  grass,  and  will  therefore  make  pretty  little 
bushes,  having  healthy  leaves  and  abundance  of 
flowers  for   winter  decoration.      The  Ferns  in  these 


houses  are  more  remarkable  for  numbers  than 
for  variety.  The  sorts  principally  grown  are  Adi- 
antum  concinnum  latum,  A.  pubescens,  Pteris 
cretica  albo  lineata,  and  Pteris  serrulata  major.  If 
one  can  see  any  distinction  as  regards  quality,  it  is 
in  the  stock  of  Lomaria  gibba,  which  we  incline  to 
think,  as  regards  cultivation,  the  cream  of  the 
collection.  The  Polypodiums  are  good,  so  also  is  the 
stock  of  Doryopteris  palmata.  We  next  notice  a  batch 
of  Grevillea  robusta,  so  perfect  in  every  respect  that 
words  need  not  be  wasted  in  describing  them.  Over 
2000  of  these  are  grown,  of  various  sizes,  some  early, 
some  late,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  ready  for  table 
work  or  furnishing  at  any  moment.  The  Palm-house 
has  a  north  and  south  aspect,  Among  the  inmates  we 
observed  Areca  rubra,  Pheenix  reclinata,  Latania 
borbonica,  and  Cocos  Weddelliana,  very  good  ;  and 
of  miscellaneous  subjects,  Curculigo  recurvata,  Da- 
vallia  barbata,  Jasminum  grandiflorum,  Dracaenas 
of  sorts,  and  others.  We  should  mention  as  being 
exceptionally  fine  the  stock  of  Jacaranda  mimosaafolia, 
from  12  to  iS  inches  in  height,  and  beautifully  fur- 
nished from  top  to  bottom.  The  Pelargonium-house 
is  furnished  with  a  select  stock,  and  there  are  two  or 
more  houses  furnished  with  Vines  in  pots  and  other 
miscellaneous  subjects,  comprising  Palms,  Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata,  Ficus  elastica,  Caladiums,  Azaleas, 
Tuberoses,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  foliis  variegatis, 
Anthericum  variegatum,  and  other  useful  flowering 
plants.  The  collection  of  Gardenias  is  healthy,  and 
for  young  plants  promises  to  yield  a  fair  supply  of 
flowers.  The  stock  of  Cyclamens  fills  five  pits,  and 
vary  only  as  regards  the  time  of  flowering.  The  early 
ones  are  in  flower,  and  will  come  into  use  about 
October  and  November,  and  plants  raised  from 
later  sowings  will  succeed  them.  Of  these  Mr.  Mailer 
grows  4000,  It  is  noticeable  that  but  one  or  two 
varieties  of  plants  are  grown  in  the  same  house.  A 
whole  house  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Cyperus 
alternifolius  and  Fuchsias,  or  the  floor  of  a  house  is 
covered  with  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  Euonymus  ovatus 
marginatus,  Echeverias,  or  something  of  similar  habit 
and  constitution,  while  the  roof  is  covered  with  some- 
thing more  valuable.  There  are  six  pits,  each  60  feet 
long,  filled  with  young  Heaths  to  come  in  for  next 
year,  a  span  pit  So  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide  also 
filled  with  young  Heaths,  and  several  more  pits  filled 
with  smaller  stock  ;  or  in  round  numbers  a  collection 
of  50,000  Heaths,  among  which  there  is  not  visible  a 
dozen  unhealthy  looking  plants.  The  varieties  that 
are  grown  in  large  numbers  are  Erica  Bowieana,  E. 
Cavendishiana,  E.  perspicua  nana,  E.  intermedia,  E. 
rubra,  E.  verticillata,  E.  cerinthoides,  E.  blanda,  E. 
caffra,  E.  candidissima,  and  others.  But  it  is  the 
stock  of  Erica  hyemalis  that  is  the  wonder  of  this 
establishment. 

Over  2  acres  are  covered  with  pots,  or  something 
like  20,000  plants  in  all.  It  is  a  lovely  sight  to  watch 
the  action  of  the  wind  waving  to  and  fro  the  healthy 
dark  green  shoots  of  this  extraordinary  collection. 
The  plants  are  grown  in  24,  32,  40,  and  48-sized 
pots,  and  are  arranged  in  large  beds  in  mathematical 
order  from  one  side  of  the  ground  to  the  other.  It  is 
remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  single  cut-back  plant 
in  the  collection.  The  strongest  and  largest  plants 
are  one  year  and  nine  months  old,  and  are  so  densely 
furnished  to  their  very  base  that  the  rim  of  every  pot 
is  covered  with  healthy  green,  and  every  shoot 
erect  and  setting,  or  set,  with  flowers.  It  cannot 
but  be  interesting  to  state  the  system  by  which  so 
many  thousands  of  plants  are  kept  supplied  with 
water.  Mr.  Mailer's  plan  is  simplicity  itself.  A  row 
of  tubs  are  set  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  plants, 
the  centre  one  being  the  highest,  and  every  succeed- 
ing one  falling  slightly  to  either  extremity  of  the  line. 
A  stand-pipe  furnishes  the  supply  of  water,  which 
flows  from  the  centre  tub  right  and  left  through  a 
small  iron  pipe.  Thus  when  No.  1  tub  is  filled  the 
water  flows  on  No.  2,  and  so  on  to  the  end  ;  and  if 
the  supply  of  water  is  required  in  the  set  of  tubs  upon 
the  right  you  have  only  to  turn  a  tap  to  slop  the  flow 
of  water  entirely  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  man 
or  men  in  charge  of  the  collection  are  thereby  enabled 
to  water  the  plants  in  a  space  of  time  that  would 
astonish  many  people,  and  without  any  attendance 
whatever. 

There  are  other  varieties  grown  in  considerable 
quantities,  such  as  E.  perspicua  erecta,  E.  autumnalis 
gracilis,  E.  melanthera,  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
winter  flowering  Heaths;  E.  colorans,  E.  hyemalis 
superba  in  moderate  numbers,  E.  hybrida,  E.  caffra, 
and   E.    Wilmorcana.     Genista  fragrans    in  4S-sized 


pots  are  a  foot  across  and  covered  with  flowers  ;  these 
are  also  grown  in  large  numbers,  as  well  as  G.  elegans 
and  a  stock  of  8000  Solanums  smothered  with  berries 
from  top  to  bottom.  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Araucaria 
excelsa,  Clematis,  Loniceras,  Passifloras,  and  other 
plants  occupy  favourable  situations  out-of-doors.  The 
stock  of  Azaleas  consists  of  about  2000  plants. 

The  general  stock  of  the  home  nursery  is  of  a  choice 
and  rather  select  character  throughout.  Ceanothus  of 
sorts,  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  Gueldres  Roses,  Yucca 
gloriosa  and  recurva,  both  good  London  plants ; 
hundreds  of  white  Clove  Carnations  and  herbaceous 
plants  in  variety.  These  include  Anemones  (sorts), 
(Enothera  Youngii,  Potentillas,  Catananche  bicolor, 
Spiraea  Ulmaria  var.,  Dielytra  eximia,  Chelone  bar- 
bata antwerpensis  (?),  Diplopapus  chrysophylla, 
Statice  latifolia,  Campanula  turbinata  alba,  Sedums, 
Saxifrages,  and  others.  The  best  flowering  shrubs  are 
Althceas,  which  are  extremely  lovely  and  in  variety  ; 
Spircea  callosa,  Spiraea  Thunbergi,  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora,  Philadelphus  aurea  var.,  and 
a  good  stock  of  Veronicas.  Of  trees  we  noticed  the 
Carolina  Poplar  (Populus  angulata  caroliniana),  a 
good  batch  of  plants  with  stems  from  7  to  9  feet  high  ; 
weeping  trees  and  fruit  trees,  a  few  by  way 
of  introduction  to  the  general  stock,  which  is  grown 
at  the  Burnt  Ash  Hill  and  Brockley  branch  nurseries. 

The  Burnt  Ash  Hill  Nursery  is  near  to  Lee  Station, 
and  here  the  stock  is  principally  Roses,  fruit  trees, 
Rhododendrons,  Poplars  for  seaside  planting,  and 
Seakale  and  Asparagus  for  forcing.  The  situation  of 
this  nursery,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  over 
30  acres,  is  high,  and  exposed,  and  the  soil  is  favour- 
able to  Rose  growing.  The  standards  and  dwarfs  are 
strong,  and  have  made  growths  of  an  exceptionally 
hardy  character,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  aspect  in 
which  they  are  grown,  and  will  therefore  bear  trans- 
planting early.  Over  35,000  young  stock  have  been 
budded  this  season.  Some  plots  of  Gloire  de  Dijon 
grown  upon  the  highest  ground  of  the  nursery  are 
excellent  examples  of  Rose  growing.  The  Brockley 
nursery  is  \\  mile  from  Brockley  Station,  and  is 
easily  reached  from  London  Bridge  or  Victoria 
Stations.  Fruit  trees,  Roses,  and  evergreen  shrubs 
are  the  main  stock  grown  here,  and  the  seed  business 
is  at  High  Street,  Lewisham,  about  two  miles  from 
the  home  nursery.  When  a  business  of  this  kind 
developes  so  fast  that  its  owner  has  to  establish 
branches  for  facilitating  the  growth  of  special  plants 
and  trees,  it  is  a  benefit  to  others  besides  the  pro- 
prietor, and  for  this  reason,  that  proper  soil  and  a 
good  situation  are  sure  to  be  selected,  without  which 
trees  and  plants  of  first-rate  quality  cannot  be  grown. 
W.  H. 


ORNAMENTAL  VINES. 

Among  hardy  climbers  few  are  more  handsome  and 
altogether  more  desirable  than  the  various  species  ol 
Vitis  and  Ampelopsis.  The  name  Cissus  may  just  as 
well  be  discarded,  for  Messrs.  Bentham  and  Hooker, 
the  standard  authorities  on  the  genera  of  plants,  tell 
us  that  between  Cissus  and  Vitis  there  is  not  even 
sectional  difference.  The  same  authors  also  discard 
Ampelopsis,  or  rather  use  it  merely  as  a  sectional 
name.  In  gardens,  for  convenience  sake,  the  old 
name  will,  however,  doubtless  be  retained. 

Messrs.  Cripps,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  send  us,  by 
Mr.  Dartnall,  foliage  of  various  species,  the  most 
brightly  coloured  of  all  being  the  Vitis  tricuspidata 
— the  little  Japanese  species  known  in  gardens  as 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  and  which  is  very  probably  only 
a  form  of  V.  heterophylla  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
1869,  p.  838).  This  plant  is  too  well  known  now  to 
need  description,  although  few  people  are  aware  how 
variable  it  is  in  form  and  colour  in  different  situations, 
and  how  coarse  it  becomes  when  grown  under  glass. 
Few  people  would  recognise  the  great  coarse  foliage 
the  plant  assumes  in  the  Temperate-house  at  Kcw  as 
belonging  to  the  same  neat-habited  plant  they  are 
accustomed  to  out-of-doors. 

Under  the  name  of  Ampelopsis  japonica  leaves  are 
sent  of  Rhus  toxicodendron.  We  have  seen  the 
plant  so  named  at  Combe  Wood  and  other  nurseries, 
but  we  particularly  urge  upon  nurserymen  and  others 
concerned  to  rectify  the  misnomer,  or  serious  conse- 
quences may  ensue,  Rhus  toxicodendron  being  one  of 
the  most  acrid  poisons  known,  at  least  in  its  native 
country  (United  States).  The  3-foliolate  foliage 
turns  of  a  glorious  ruddy  orange  in  winter,  but  those 
who  have  occasion  to  prune  it  should  take  care 
that  the  juice  does  not  enter  the  skin  through  a  cut  or 
otherwise. 
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VlTIS     HETEROPHYLLA     VAR1EGATA     is     a      Well- 

knownand  very  pretty  plant,  with  neat  3-lobed  leaves, 
with  red  stalks  and  pretty  variegated  foliage. 

VlTIS  STRIATA  is  the  plant  commonly  grown  in 
nurseries  as  Ampelopsis  scmpervircns,  and  was 
described  in  our  columns  September  17,  p.  37!i  ant* 
October  1,  1SS1,  p.  427.  It  is  a  native  of  Uruguay, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
climbers,  covering  the  bushes  with  red  berries  in  the 
winter. 

A.  H1RSU  PA,  as  sent  to  us,  seems  not  very,  if  at  all, 
1  lilt  from   A.   hederacea,  and  the  same  may  be 
if  A.  quinquefolia  and  A.  pubescens. 

VlTIS  SlBBOLDl  is  a  neat-habited  species,  with 
3— 5-lobed  leaves,  the  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base, 
coarsely  toothed,  deep  green,  glabrous  above,  paler 
and  covered  thickly  with  rusty  down  beneath. 

Vnis  uumulifolta,  is  a  variety  of  heterophylla, 
with  3-lobed  rugose  leaves,  glabrous,  or  nearly  so,  on 
both  surfaces.     It  bears  brilliant  blue  berries. 

VlTIS  flexuosa  has  3-lobed  glabrous  leaves,  the 
central  lobe  much  longer  than  the  others,  narrowed 
at  the  base,  and  prolonged  into  a  long  tail-like  point 
at  the  apex.  The  colour  is  dark  green  above,  claret- 
coloured  beneath. 

Amtelotsis  serjani.efolia  is  one  of  the  most 
striking,  having  pinnately  divided  glabrous  foliage, 
the  main  rib  of  the  leaf  between  the  pinnce  being 
winged  on  each  side.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  is 
deep  shining  green  above,  paler  beneath. 

A.  orientalis  has  bi-  or  tri-pinnate  leaves,  the 
segments  being  small,  ovate,  coarsely  toothed, 
glabrous,  with  deep  claret-coloured  stalks.  It  was 
figured  in  our  columns  in  1871,  p.  1615. 


HURST  SIDE,  MOULSEY. 

That  success  in  gardening  depends  in  a  large 
degree  upon  the  site  of  a  garden,  as  well  as  upon  the 
nature  and  depth  of  the  soil,  has  often  been  practically 
illustrated  before,  but  never  with  greater  force  than  in 
Ihe  case  of  Sir  Henry  Thomson's  new  garden  in 
Surrey.  The  protection  that  is  looked  upon  as  being 
an  absolutely  indispensable  condition  in  laying-out 
new  gardens  is  here  almost  absent,  or,  at  least,  the 
provision  that  has  been  made  has  certainly  not  grown 
sufficiently  to  be  of  much  service  as  regards  shelter. 
We  were  therefore  hardly  prepared  to  see  such 
splendid  crops  of  vegetables,  and  the  promise  of  still 
better  results  in  future. 

The  garden  is  in  East  Moulsey,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  from  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  between 
three  and  four  miles  from  the  village  of  Esher. 
Almost  within  gunshot  of  Hampton  racecourse  and 
the  river  Thames,  you  have  only  to  traverse  a  few  yards 
before  you  behold  (if  the  day  be  a  bright  one)  numerous 
tiny  craft  gliding  gently  along,  the  occupants  of 
some  having  sail  up,  others  using  the  oars,  or  engaged 
with  rod  and  line.  What  more  fitting  place  therefore 
to  establish  a  garden  than  in  the  midst  of  pure  air, 
and  of  so  many  pleasant  local  attractions.  The  garden 
is  not  an  extensive  one,  it  is  not  a  fancy  one  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  it  is  substantial 
in  all  its  details.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growing  com- 
mand the  greatest  amouDt  of  attention,  and  all  the 
arrangements,  especially  in  the  glass  department,  are 
perfect  to  the  minutest  detail. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  garden  we  notice  a  model 
gardener's  house,  having  the  front  overrun  with 
Clematis  vitalba  (or  Maiden's  Bower)  hanging  grace- 
fully over  the  porch,  fit  subject  to  clothe  a  poet's 
residence  in  autumn  in  a  more  secluded  situation  ! 
At  the  north  side  of  the  house,  shelter  planting 
with  suitable  material,  and  a  sweep  of  lawn,  are  the 
only  objects  worthy  of  notice.  The  fruit-houses  and 
kitchen  garden  are  upon  the  Thames  side  of  the 
house,  and  divided  from  the  pleasure  garden  by  an 
irregular  border  of  ornamental  and  flowering  shrubs. 
The  fruit  houses  are  four  in  number,  lean-to's, 
with  a  hip  at  the  back,  well  heated  and  ventilated, 
and  having  solid  flag  paths,  bright  and  clean  as 
hands  can  make  them.  There  is  a  rare  example  of 
the  Marechal  Niel  Rose  trained  upon  the  back  wall  of 
the  late  vinery,  which  happens  to  be  the  first  house  of 
the  range.  The  examples  of  Grape  culture  in  this 
house  are  very  good,  the  bunches  of  Alicante  being 


handsome  in  form  and  very  highly  coloured.  Con- 
sidering that  these  houses  have  been  in  existence  less 
than  two  years,  the  progress  of  the  Vines  and  Teach 
trees  has  been  most  satisfactory,  if  not  unusual.  The 
second  division  is  also  planted  with  Vines  from  which 
the  crop  has  been  cut,  and  the  two  next  divisions  arc 
planted  with  Teach  trees  bearing  leaves  of  remarkable 
size,  and  we  were  told  the  fruits  were  also  very  large, 
some  measuring  as  much  as  1 5  inches  in  circumference. 
We  noticed  a  stock  of  winter  blooming  plants  coming 
forward  in  these  houses,  consisting  of  Kichardias, 
Bouvardias,  Heliotropes,  and  other  useful  subjects. 

A  detached  house,  erected  upon  the  same  principle 
as  those  already  mentioned,  is  used  for  forcing 
vegetables,  chiefly  French  Beans  and  Tomatos,  as 
many  as  from  Soo  to  1000  of  the  former  being  used 
weekly  during  the  early  spring  months.  The  autumn 
supply  of  these  are  grown  in  low  pits,  and  arc  now 
coming  into  flower — the  best  of  all  systems  of  forcing 
Beans  in  winter.  Early  Peas  are  forced  in  the  same 
pits.  Rarely  have  we  seen  better  facilities  provided 
for  vegetable  growing,  especially  for  the  late  autumn 
and  winter  supply.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  house 
facing  the  north  has  been  erected,  go  feet  long  and  15 
feet  wide,  in  which  late  vegetables  of  any  kind  may 
be  preserved  through  the  winter.  There  are  Plums 
planted  on  the  back  wall  which  bear  fairly  well,  and 
the  house  is  utilised  through  the  summer  for  growing 
Tomatos  or  other  crops.  In  the  floral  department 
the  beds  and  borders  of  flowers  appear  to  be  of  a 
carefully  selected  character,  and  in  the  kitchen 
garden  the  vegetable  crops  of  all  kinds  are  excellently 
grown  under  Mr.  E.  Hobday's  care. 


FRUIT    NOTES. 

Late  Peaches. — The  best  of  these  with  us  is 
Walburton  Admirable,  which  is  truly  described  in  the 
catalogues  as  a  late  Noblesse,  as  unquestionably  it 
partakes  of  the  qualities  of  that  excellent  Peach  in 
an  eminent  degree,  and  is,  perhaps,  doubly  valuable 
on  account  of  its  lateness.  With  less  heat  and  sun 
than  the  Noblesse  has  when  that  ripens  its  fruit,  the 
Walburton  Admirable  cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  good 
in  flavour,  but  it  is  by  far  the  best  at  this  season,  and 
in  a  fine  autumn,  such  as  we  are  having  now,  is  most 
luscious  and  good,  and  makes  a  fine  looking  dish,  as 
the  solar  rays  tint  its  pale  cheeks  with  a  beautiful 
blush.  Lord  Palmerston  is  larger  and  later,  but  a 
clingstone,  and  though  it  appears  to  have  been  bred 
from  the  Walburton,  it  is  nowhere  equal  in  quality  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales.  Barrington  is  a  grand  Peach,  as  it  is  not 
only  very  large,  highly  coloured,  and  handsome,  but 
it  is  of  superior  flavour.  To  carry  on  and  link  the 
season  through,  there  are  none  to  equal  it,  and  it 
is  a  fine  growing,  vigorous  sort.  Late  Admirable  is 
very  good,  and  desirable  by  way  of  variety,  and 
ripens  after  the  Barrington,  the  fruit  being  nearly  as 
large  and  quite  as  high  coloured,  but  more  mealy,  and 
not  so  well  flavoured.  Late  Peaches  like  these  should 
have  a  good  aspect,  and  be  protected  by  a  wall  coping 
of  glass  to  shelter  them  from  the  autumn  rains,  which 
spoil  the  skins  of  the  fruit  and  cause  it  to  rot  very 
quickly.  J.  Shef>f>ard. 

Notes  on  ArpLES  Growing  at  North  Rid- 
ing Asylum,  Clifton,  York. — When  furnishing 
you  with  a  few  notes  on  the  fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
show  held  at  York  last  November  I  incidentally  men- 
tioned a  fine  collection  of  Apples  exhibited  and  grown 
by  Mr.  Macintosh,  gardener  at  the  North  Riding 
Asylum,  Clifton,  York,  and  promised  to  supply  you 
with  a  few  descriptive  notes  later  on.  As  the  best 
time  for  planting  fruit  trees  is  now  near  at  hand,  I  am 
reminded  that  my  promise  is  not  yet  fulfilled,  and 
that  this  may  be  a  convenient  time  to  do  so.  I  am 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Macintosh  for  giving  me  the 
data,  and  send  them  tabulated,  so  that  those  of  your 
readers  who  may  be  desirous  to  take  hints  from  this 
note  can  easily  ascertain  the  best  varieties  to  plant. 
The  trees  are  all  on  the  Crab  stock,  as  standards,  and 
have  been  planted  about  fifteen  years.  The  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing  is  a  lightish  hazel  loam,  rest- 
ing on  a  sandy  subsoil — not  the  best  soil  for  Apples, 
as  many  of  your  readers  will  know.  For  several  years 
after  they  were  planted  the  ground  underneath  was 
regularly  cropped  with  vegetables,  during  which  time 
they  made  but  slow  progress,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessary  digging  having  a  tendency  to  cause  the 
roots  to  go  down  into  the  sandy  subsoil.  About  eight 
years  ago  Mr.  Macintosh  had  it  sown  down  with 


grass  seed,  since  which  time  the  trees  have  made  much 
better  progress.  Some  of  the  varieties  have  been 
more  or  less  inclined  to  lose  their  growths  through 
canker.  During  the  late  wet  summers,  and  the 
severe  winters  previous  to  the  last,  this  has  been 
much  worse,  and  Mr.  Macintosh  is  of  opinion  that 
severe  winters  following  wet  summers  is  the  main 
cause  of  canker  in  fruit  trees  generally.  On  compar- 
ing the  names  of  the  varieties  with  those  described  in 
Hogg's  Fruit  Manual,  I  find  there  are  some  few  not 
described  by  that  authority.  The  trees  were  supplied 
from  a  well-known  local  nursery,  consequently  the 
varieties  not  described  are  only  local  ones.  Those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  the  varieties  Mr. 
Macintosh  would  plant  were  he  planting  for  simply 
filling  the  fruit-room  or  for  market  purposes.  Ht  7*. 
Clayton^  Grimston  rark  Gardens^  Tadcaster. 
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The  Best  Late  Nectarines. — We  gathered 
our  last  dish  of  Humboldt  and  Pine-apple  Nectarines 
on  September  18,  both  of  which  are  not  only 
late,  but  of  large  size  and  first-class  quality,  partaking 
in  these  respects  of  the  character  of  the  good  old  Pit- 
maston Orange,  from  which,  judging  by  their  general 
appearance,  they  seem  to  have  originated,  as  they  are 
very  high  coloured  and  rich  in  the  flesh.  I  can,  there- 
fore, strongly  recommend  them  as  being  the  two  best 
late  Nectarines  for  cultivation  outdoors,  as  they  have 
the  hardiness  and  free  bearing  properties  of  their 
parents,  and  come  in  at  least  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  later.  With  us  the  trees  are  strong,  vigorous 
growers,  and  are  a  pretty  sight  in  the  spring  with 
their  big,  fine  coloured  blossoms.  We  have  tried  the 
Victoria  and  Stanwick,  neiiher  of  which  are  satisfac- 
tory on  open  walls  in  this  district,  the  one  being  very 
liable  to  crack,  and  both  too  tender  to  do  well  except 
under  glass.  Hardwick  Seedling  is  a  valuable  Nec- 
tarine, ripening  just  before  the  Pine-apple  and  Hum- 
boldt, and  as  it  is  free  and  hardy  it  is  a  very  desirable 
kind  to  have  to  keep  up  a  succession.  J.  Shcppard,, 
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Splices  of  §0oks. 

Text-Book  of  Botany — Morphological  and  Physio- 
logical.     By    Julius   Sachs.      Edited,  with    an 
Appendix,  by  Sydney  H.  Vines,  D.Sc.  Oxford. 
The  Clarendon  Press,    London,   7,   Paternoster 
Row. 
Sachs'  Text-Book  has  become  so  firmly  established 
as  a  reference  book  for  advanced  pupils  that  it  is  satis- 
factory to  have  to  announce  the  publication  of  a  new 
English  edition  by  so  competent  an  editor  as  Dr.  Vines. 
The  progress  of  physiological  botany  in  Germany  is 
so  rapid,  the  numbers  of  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  it  so  great,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  one  not 
of  Teutonic  nation  to  keep  pace  with  the  current  of 
new  publications  and  new  researches.     As  one  result 
of  this   incessant   activity  confusion   arises,   as  it  is 
impossible  for  the  ordinary  student  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting views,  or  even  fully  to  grasp  the  points  upon 
which  differences  of  opinion  among  the  several  workers 
arise. 

Hence  the  great  value  of  such  a  treatise  as  this, 
drawn  up  by  one  not  only  actively  engaged  in 
imparting  knowledge,  but  by  one  who,  as  an  original 
worker,  has  himsell  greatly  advanced  the  boundaries 
of  the  science.  Such  an  author  is  thus  able  to  appre- 
ciate at  once  the  wants  of  students  and  the  require- 
ments of  science,  A  good  text-book  should  be 
to  separate  memoirs  what  a  good  monograph  is  to 
isolated  descriptions  of  species.  The  compiler  of  a 
monograph  not  only  collects  all  the  available  facts, 
but  compares  them,  co-ordinates  them,  digests  them, 
and,  following  a  definite  plan,  weaves  them  in  due 
sequence  into  one  consistent  whole.  In  this  course 
of  proceeding  the  systematic  botanist  is  as  a  rule  in 
advance  of  bis  colleagues  who  work  at  physiological 
botany  and  minute  anatomy.  In  these  latter  branches 
each  man,  to  a  large  extent,  works  for  himself,  with 
little  reference  to  what  has  been  done  by  his  prede- 
cessors. This  is  not  wholly  so,  of  course,  and  phy- 
siologists would  no  doubt  resent  the  imputation  of 
indifference  to  the  history  of  their  science.  Still  we 
have  only  to  look  through  the  records  of  recent  ex- 
perimental work  and  modern  observation  to  see  that 
the  worker  in  one  laboratory  is,  by  comparison  with 
the  systematic  botanist,  at  little  pains  to  co-relate  his 
work  with  that  done  in  the  same  department  else- 
where. 

The  effect  of  this  is  lamentable.  It  is  impossible 
for  botanists,  whether  teachers  or  not,  to  be  per- 
sonally familiar  with  all  departments  of  their  science, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  highly  essential  that  the  leading 
text-book  should  contain  correct  general  views  of  the 
present  state  of  science  unencumbered,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  conflicting  detail.  Much  that  passes  as 
new  is  new  only  in  form  and  terminology.  A  new 
way  of  looking  at  old  things — a  new  stand-point— is 
of  course  often  as  important  as  a  new  fact ;  but  a 
new  terminology  to  express  an  old  fact,  or  a  long- 
known  phenomenon,  or  a  trifling  modification  of  it,  is 
a  hindrance  rather  than  a  benefit.  What  special 
advantage,  for  instance,  is  there  in  replacing  the  old 
terms  wood  and  bark  by  "  xylem  "  and  "phloem"? 
The  difficulty  now-a-days  is  to  ascertain  precisely 
what  is  new  in  the  plethora  of  publications,  and  this 
difficulty  in  part  arises  from  the  want  of  system  mani- 
fest in  physiological  works.  This  defect  is  likely  to 
be  diminished  by  the  author  himself,  in  each  successive 
edition  of  a  work  like  the  present,  and  by  each  editor 
engaged  in  revising  the  original  text. 

Dr.  Vines  has  added  to  the  value  of  this  edition  by 
compiling  an  appendix  comprising  references  to  the 
recent  literature,  and  fortunately  to  some  not  other- 
wise very  accessible  memoirs,  as,  for  instance,  that 
containing  Treub's  observations  of  a  group  of  climbing 
plants,  which  compass  their  ends  by  means  of  irritable 
hooks.  In  one  sense  the  appendix  will  be  a  source 
of  embarrassment,  as  opposite  views  are  enunciated 
in  the  body  of  the  work  and  in  the  appendix,  as  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  cell-wall,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  female  flower  of  Conifers  the  latest 
views  of  Celakovsky  are  not  inserted  ;  but  this  is, 
under  the  circumstances,  inevitable. 

Dr.  Vines  has  placed  English  botanists  under  great 
obligations  by  undertaking  this  task,  and  still  more 
so  by  the  way  in  which  he  has  done  it.  As  gratitude 
is  a  sense  of  favour  to  come,  might  we  suggest  to  the 
Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  and  to  Dr.  Vines 
the  advisability  of  issuing  an  annual  review  of  the 
progress  of  physiological  botany  as  a  supplement  to 
the  important  work  of  Sachs  ? 
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Pinus  Ayacahuite.*— "  A  large  tree,  attaining 
a  height  of  ico  feet.  It  has  whorled,  spreading 
branches,  and  long,  slender,  glaucous  leaves,  and 
much  resembles  P.  Strobus  in  habit  and  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  in  Northern 
Mexico,  where  it  occurs  at  elevations  of  between 
7000  and  11,000  feet.  It  rarely  escapes  injury 
during  severe  weather  in  England  even  in  shel- 
tered situations."  This  citation  from  Messrs.  Veitch's 
Manual  of  the  Conifers,  p.  176,  gives  the  history  of 
the  tree  in  condensed  form,  but  omits  all  reference  to 
the  cones.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  figuring  a  cone  taken  from  a  tree  of 
very  considerable  size  truly,  though  it  has  not 
yet  attained  to  a  height  of  IOO  feet,  and  which  is 
growing  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  at 
Cheshunt.  The  climatal  conditions  of  that  locality 
do  not  impress  one  as  likely  to  be  specially  propitious 
to  tender  or  half-hardy  plants,  yet  there  is  this  Pine 
with  the  dreadful  Mexican  name,  there  it  flourishes, 
and  there  it  produces  its  strikingly  handsome  cones. 
The  leaves  have,  in  section,  a  3-sided  outline,  with  a 
layer  of  hypoderm  or  strengthening  cells  just  under 
the  skin  of  the  leaf,  and  which  are  also  continued 
around  the  resin-canals,  two  of  which  may  be  seen 
just  beneath  the  epidermis  on  the  upper  side.  In  the 
centre  is  a  single  vascular  bundle,  with  a  well-marked 
bundle-sheath.  Engelmann  says  : — "  Strengthening 
cells  few,  none  around  the  ducts,"  a  circumstance  that 
confirms  our  notion  that  while  the  number  and  position 
of  the  resin-ducls  are  relatively  constant  the  number 
of  the  strengthening  cells  is  variable  according  to 
climate,  locality,  rapidity  of  growth,  or  other  circum- 
stances. The  cones  on  the  living  tree  (fig,  83,  p.  493) 
measure  nearly  9  inches  in  length  by  ij  in  width. 
When  fully  grown  they  are  pendulous,  cylindro- 
conical,  straight,  or  slightly  curved,  with  ovoid 
sharply  pointed  leathery  longitudinally  striated 
scales,  having  on  the  outer  surface  at  the  apex  a 
small  boss  (apophysis)  of  elongated  pyramidal  form. 
The  tips  of  the  scales  are  recurved,  and  the  body  of 
the  scale  is  wrinkled  lengthwise.  The  seeds  are 
oval,  with  an  oblong  acute  wing  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  the  seed  itself.  It  was  introduced  to  Chiswick  as 
long  ago  as  1 840  by  Hartweg,  and  the  specimen  at 
Cheshunt  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  original 
importation.  M.  T,  M. 

Abies  Nordmanniana. — As  an  ornamental  tree 
for  landscape  gardening  few,  if  any,  of  the  Conifers 
of  late  introduction  can  compare  with  this  tree  for 
beauty  of  outline,  symmetry,  and  the  rich  contrast 
produced  in  summer  by  the  dark  glossy  green  of  the 
old,  and  the  light,  fresh,  lively  tints  of  its  young  foli- 
age ;  and  whether  planted  on  the  lawn,  or  mixed 
with  other  trees  for  the  sake  of  contrast  and  variety, 
along  the  margins  of  plantations,  it  never  fails  to 
attract  attention,  and  produce  the  most  pleasing 
effects.  This  tree  is  also  capable  of  accommodating 
itself  to  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  situations,  though, 
like  other  species  of  Abies,  it  prefers  a  strong,  deep 
loam  rich  in  organic  matter,  and  not  apt  to  dry  up  in 
summer,  or  retain  too  much  moisture  in  winter.  The 
tree  flowers  early  in  April.  The  male  flowers  or  cat- 
kins can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  females  or 
cones,  as  the  former  are  generally  pendent  in  groups 
or  clusters,  whereas  the  latter  are  generally  solitary, 
produced  upon  the  upper  surface,  and  always  stand 
erect.  After  some  twenty  years' growth,  Abies  Nord- 
manniana begins  to  produce  cones,  and  generally  con- 
tinues doing  so  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to 
bearing  male  flowers.  The  cones  ripen  in  autumn, 
and  should  then  be  collected,  for  if  left  upon  the  tree 
after  maturity,  the  scales  and  seeds  fall  .off  and  are 
lost.  Each  cone  contains  about  160  seeds,  and  we 
find  it  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  seeds  to  remain  in  the 
cones  during  winter,  and  until  they  are  wanted  for 
sowing.  This  tree  thrives  remarkably  well  on  peat- 
bog, and  in  hollow,  boggy  places,  where  the  Larch  and 
common  Silver  Fir  suffer  from  late  spring  frosts,  it  is 
invaluable  and  stands  unscathed.  Boggy  soils  and 
good  loam,  where  organic  and  inorganic  constituents 
are  richly  blended,  produce  by  far  the  finest  speci- 

*  Pinus  Ayacahuite,  EhrenbcrR  (1838)  ex  Parlatore  in  DC. 
Prod,,  xvi.,  p.  407  (1868),  c.  synon.  plur.  ;  Loudon.  Encycl.  of 
Trees  (184a),  p.  1023,  figs.  1919,  1910  ;  Gordon,  Pinctum,  cd.  2, 
p.  292  ;  Engelmann,  Revision  of  the  Genus  Pinus,  p.  15  (1880) ; 
Veitch,  Manual  of  Conifers  (1881),  p.  176. 


mens  of  this  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  cold,  stiff 
clay,  and  poor  inorganic  surface  accumulations  are 
inimical  to  its  growth,  more  especially  where  the  sub- 
soil consists  of  hard  pan.  In  all  cases  where  it  is 
desirable  to  plant  this  tree  on  such  a  soil,  the  ground 
should  be  first  prepared  by  breaking  up  the  pan  and 
adding  a  quantity  of  bog  or  other  combustible  matter, 
to  establish  a  proper  equilibrium  between  these  two 
kinds  of  soil.  The  timber  of  this  tree  when  properly 
matured  is  highly  recommended  for  durability.  No 
specimen  has  yet  arrived  at  full  maturity  in  this  coun- 
try, but  from  the  appearance  of  the  timber  of  trees  we 
have  cut  up  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  possess  the 
qualities  and  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  timber 
grown  upon  its  native  hills,  being  hard,  resinous,  and 
the  concentric  rings  firmly  packed.  Emcrgo, 

Pinus  insignis  at  Bodorgan.— The  specimen  of 
this  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  "  C.  N.  G.  " 
(see  p.  471)  is  certainly  a  very  fine  one,  and  take  it 
altogether  larger  than  any  growing  at  this  place.  The 
highest  specimen  here  is  67  feet  high,  46  feet  diameter 
of  widest  spread,  9  feet  girth  of  bole  breast-high. 
This  tree  lost  its  leader  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  lateral 
spread  of  its  branches  has  been  much  interfered  with 
by  surrounding  trees.  I  believe  it  was  planted  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  years  ago.  There  is  one  very 
handsome  tree  growing  in  an  exposed  place  which  has 
a  girth  of  stem  of  10  feet  3  inches.  It  forms 
a  dense  bushy  tree  42  feet  high  and  43  feet  through. 
There  are  numerous  younger  trees  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years'  growth,  ranging  from  40  to  48  feet  high, 
with  stems  5^  to  6|  feet  in  girth  breast-high.  Owing  to 
the  exposed  position  of  this  place  no  trees  attain  a 
great  or  even  an  average  altitude,  the  soil,  too,  is  not 
particularly  favourable  to  tree  growth.  It  is  generally 
shallow,  overlying  a  bed  ofcold  hard  gravelly  clay,  and 
in  other  places  hard  impenetrable  rock.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  the  merits  of  Pinus  insignis  as  a  tree  for 
seaside  localities,  it  grows  more  rapidly  and  stands 
sea  winds  better  than  any  others  of  the  Fir  tribe. 
Its  free  dense  habit  of  growth,  and  bright  lively 
green  foliage  render  it  by  far  the  handsomest  of  its 
tribe.  With  regard  to  its  value  as  a  timber  tree,  I 
cannot  give  a  reliable  opinion.  We  have  cut  up 
some  trees  torn  up  by  the  wind  (in  every  case  trees 
grown  in  partial  shelter),  and  found  the  timber 
coarse  grained,  tough,  and  of  no  particular  value  ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  these  were  trees  of  but 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years'  growth.  Irrespective 
of  the  probability  of  it  ever  becoming  a  good  timber 
tree,  all  lovers  of  handsome  trees  should  plant  it 
freely  in  localities  likely  to  suit  it.  Its  high  price  in 
the  nurseries  will  prevent  it  ever  being  adopted  as 
an  ordinary  forest  tree,  but  a  few  hundreds  planted  at 
and  towards  the  boundaries  of  plantations  as  well  as 
for  single  specimens  will  amply  repay  their  cost. 
We  find  it  necessary  to  carefully  stake  the  young  trees 
for  a  few  years,  and  as  they  are  mostly  grown  in  pots 
in  the  nurseries,  the  roots  should  be  disentangled 
and  spread  out  when  planting.  An  annual  growth  of 
4  and  even  5  feet  is  not  unusual  with  young  vigorous 
trees.  J.  Ellatn,  Bodorgan,  Anglesey, 


COLONIAL   NOTES. 

Barbados. — The  horticultural  exhibition  was  held 
at  Bridgetown  on  August  26,  and  was  a  success,  as 
far  as  the  plants  exhibited  were  concerned,  but  finan- 
cially it  was  a  failure.  The  ornamental  plants  were 
both  numerous  and  fine,  and  the  cut  Roses  remark- 
able. A,  A. 

The  "Tropical  Agriculturist"  for  June, 
published  at  Colombo,  is  crammed  full  of  original  and 
selected  matter  relating  to  Cinchona,  Coffee,  Tea, 
Tobacco,  and  other  products  of  Ceylon.  Doubts 
which  had  arisen  as  to  the  identity  of  Cinchona  suc- 
cirubra,  so  largely  planted  in  Ceylon,  and  a  most 
valuable  species,  are  set  at  rest.  Our  colonial  friends 
are  sometimes  more  vigorous  than  courteous  in  their 
remarks,  and  bandy  epithets  with  amazing  vigour.  Some 
of  their  disputes  seem,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  to 
turn  on  the  different  sense  in  which  words  are  used 
in  ordinary  language.  With  a  little  more  precision 
there  would  be  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  but 
then  there  would  be  no  fun  I 


Solanum  Little  Gem.— Gardeners  having  much 
furnishing  to  do  at  this  season  will  find  in  this 
plant  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  It  makes  a  neat  little 
plant  for  the  dinner-table  or  for  sitting-rooms ;  it  has 
small  green  leaves,  and  the  little  scarlet  berries, 
which  are  produced  in  abundance,  are  well  thrown 
up  above  the  foliage.  It  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  B.  S, 
Williams  last  year, 
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Orchid  Cultivation  in  Demerara. — In  cul- 
tivating Orchids  in  Georgetown  the  great  impediments 
are  the  sea  breeze  and  the  dry  seasons.  As  this 
breeze  is  strongest  in  very  dry  weather,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  some  protection,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  be  provided  to  prevent  the  wrinkling  of 
the  pseudobulbs,  and  ultimate  death  of  the  plants. 
I  have  grown  most  of  the  native  species,  and  though 
they  are  not  so  showy  as  some  of  the  Indian  and 
Central  American  kin  ds,  yet  some  of  them  are  very 
fine,  and  others  interesting  and  curious.  Since  Dar- 
win's researches  the  genera  Catasetum  and  Coryanthes 
have  become  specially  interesting,  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear, to  judge  by  your  columns,  to  be  very  fashionable 
in  England.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  in  cultivation 
can  be  more  handsome  than  Coryanthes  macrantha, 
and  the  Catasetum  longifolium,  growing  just  below 
the  crown  of  the  Eta  Palm,  with  long  flexible 
strap-shaped  leaves  waving  in  the  wind,  the  flowers 
in  dense  racemes,  is  as  fine  in  its  way  as  some  of 
the  best. 

The  simplest  and  best  way  of  growing  the 
epiphytes  is  to  wire  them  on  to  the  forks  of  a  low- 
growing  tree— the  Calabash  (Crescentia  Cujete)  is 
test_with  a  dome  of  light  foliage,  and  free  from 
small  branches  below.  In  choosing  a  tree,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  surrounding  vege- 
tation, and  trim  it  in  such  a  way  that  while  it  keeps 
away  the  wind  it  may  let  in  plenty  o(  light  and  air. 
Such  trees  as  the  Mango  and  Tamarind  are  to  be 
avoided,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  former  is  too  luxuriant,  and 
the  latter  kills  the  vegetation  beneath  it.  Low-growing 
trees  are  most  suitable  because  the  plants  can  be 
brought  near  to  the  level  of  the  eye  and  are  protected 
from  the  winds.  Where  there  are  plenty  of  trees  in  the 
garden  a  collection  may  be  made  very  easily.Iand  some 
very  large  specimen  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  few 
years.  Large  plants  6  feet  through  are  to  be  seen 
now  and  then  of  such  species  as  Oncidium  altissimum 
and  O.  Lanceanum,  and  such  plants  are  very  showy 
when  flowering.  In  some  of  the  river  districts  Cala- 
bash trees  are  commonly  seen  loaded  with  small  plants 
such  as  Rodriguezia  secunda,  Notylia  albida,  Ornitho- 
cephalus  gladiatus  and  Epidendrum.  In  cultivation 
I  place  large  plants  in  the  lower  forks  and  the  smaller 
along  the  branches  so  that  one  tree  may  have  IOO  or 
more  plants  upon  it.  Where  good  suitable  trees  are 
absent,  or  where  space  is  no  object,  some  sort  of  house 
is  necessary.  The  simplest  and  best  is  a  strong  hard- 
wood frame  with  a  roof  ot  split  Bamboo.  The  irre- 
gularity of  the  Bamboo,  which  is  laid  as  close  as 
possible,  allows  plenty  of  air  and  light  to  penetrate 
but  at  the  same  time  shades  the  plants  sufficiently. 

Whether  this  house  should  have  latticed  sides  will 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  vegetation  or  buildings 
near.  In  general,  shrubs,  a  hedge,  or  building  will 
partially  shade  some  of  the  sides,  but  where  the 
house  is  quite  open,  latticework  from  the  top 
to  about  3  feet  from  the  ground  is  necessary. 
In  such  a  house  the  plants  grow  well  in  baskets,  some 
large,  of  hard  wood,  where  the  clumps  are  simply  sup- 
ported without  anything  to  grow  in,  and  otheis  of 
wire  filled  with  burnt  clay,  in  which  the  roots  grow 
well.  I  have  never  seen  burnt  clay  used  in  England, 
but  I  think  if  Orchid  growers  tried  it  they  would  like 
it  belter  than  broken  pots  or  brick.  It  is  the  common 
road-making  material  here,  and  I  can  only  compare 
it  to  a  brick  sponge.  If  a  heap  is  left  upon  the  parapet 
of  the  road  for  a  few  months  it  will  be  covered  with  a 
young  growth  of  Gymnogramma  calomelanos.  All 
the  small  Orchids  and  some  of  the  large  kinds  do  very 
well  in  the  burnt  clay,  but  Cattleya  superba,  Catasetum 
lungi'ulium,  and  some  others  require  blocks.  The 
species  of  Coryanthes  grow  on  ants'  nests,  or  the  roots 
ol  the  Orchid  lorm  the  nidus.  The  collectors,  to  drive 
out  these  ants,  which  sting  pretty  severely,  immerse 
the  plants  in  the  water,  and  very  often  cause  them  to 
rot.  When  in  good  condition  they  require  no  baskets, 
but  do  well  hung  up  in  a  light  place.  Some  small 
plants  do  well  on  the  stems  of  growing  Tree  Ferns. 
Naturally  there  are  many  differences  between  the 
locality  of  one  Orchid  and  another ;  some  will  grow 
almost  without  shade,  while  others  must  have  a  good 
canopy  above.  If  these  differences  are  studied  by  the 
grower  he  will  soon  find  which  plants  require  most 
light  or  moisture  and  arrange  accordingly.  J.  R. 


Oncidium  pr^etextum  (Rchb.  f.)  Leeanum, 
nov.  typ. — It  was  in  March,  1SS1,  that  Mr. F.Sander 
sent  me  a  good  supply  of  dried  inflorescences  of  Onci- 
dium prretextum,  gathered  by  Herr  Osmer  in  Brazil. 
Among  these  he  had  picked  out  some  flowers  which 
he  regarded  as  most  extraordinary,  nay,  wished  them 
to  be  "  named  and  described  shortly."  "  Shortly  "  ! 
As  to  regarding  them  as  most  extraordinary  Herr 
Sander  was  quite  right.  The  flowers  had  in  lieu  of 
petals  lips,  lips  in  formation,  lips  in  callosity  at  the 
base,  differing  only  from  the  genuine  lip  in  being 
blotched  on  their  yellow  disk  as,  in  the  lip  of  Onci- 
dium Forbesii  Borwickianum,  instead  of  being  spot- 
less. Alas  !  this  was  one  of  those  but  too  numerous 
really  awkward  cases  where  the  mind  of  the  man  of 
science  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  collector  or  the 
man  in  the  trade,  who  has  often  a  most  admirable 
talent  in  discovering  "new  things."  I  could  not 
reconcile  my  mind  to  the  idea  that  the  same  abnormal 
and  highly  curious  state  would  be  reproduced.  By 
writing  on  the  plant,  nay,  by  naming  it  "shortly," 
as  my  highly  valued  correspondent  expected  me  to  do, 
I  was  afraid  to  become  responsible  for  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  phenomenon  of  the  three  lips.  I  also  felt 
doubts  whether  Herr  Osmer  might  have  well  marked 
the  extra  plant.  The  plant  came  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  W.  Lee,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  who  in  July 
kindly  sent  some  flowers  twice,  all  of  which  show 
this  remarkable  form.  Under  excellent  management 
they  are  far  superior  to  the  wild-grown  flowers.  Thus 
I  have  now  at  hand  nineteen  well  developed  fine 
flowers,  altogether  offering  the  phenomenon  of  the 
triple  lip.  Mr.  Sander  had  written  to  Mr.  Lee, 
"  Professor  Reichenbach  will  describe  it  shortly."  I 
feel  rather  uncertain  as  to  whether  Herr  Sander 
calls  seventeen  months  a  short  period,  but  I  know 
that  Mr.  Lee  regards  such  a  procrastination  as  the 
result  not  only  of  scientific  doubts  but  of  absence.  As 
very  natural,  I  feel  pleased  to  dedicate  the  glorious 
curiosity  to  its  lucky  possessor.  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

Houlletia  Wallisii,  Lindl.  and  Rchb.  f. — This 
has  been  described  by  me  in  Gard.  Ckron.  1869, 
p.  691.  The  same  plant  was  named  by  Director 
Linden  a  second  time  in  1871,  and  was  described 
with  Mons.  Andre  in  Illustration  Horticole,  July, 
1S71,  as  Houlletia  chrysantha,  Lindl.  and  Andre. 
Later  I  have  reduced  this  name  in  Linnira,  xli., 
p.  ill,  1876,  and  I  added  a  variety  with  rough 
teeth  to  the  side  wings  of  the  lip — Odontoptera. 
Finally  a  representation  and  description  of  "  Chry- 
santha" were  given  in  this  paper  Sept.  30,  p,  437,  by 
Mr.  N.  E.  Brown,  the  assiduous  monographer  of 
Stapelias  and  Aroidece.  The  plant  is  said  to  bear 
about  seven  flowers,  and  its  fine  yellow  perigone 
with  carmine  spots  is  very  attractive.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  Mr.  F.  Sander  has  just  imported  the 
plant,  as  it  would  appear  in  two  varieties  as  to  colour. 
II.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Dendrobium  aqueum,  Lindl. — This  old  species 
has  reappeared  in  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.'s  esta- 
blishment. It  has  rather  thick  stems,  in  the  way  of 
those  of  Dendrobium  primulinum,  Lindl.  The  leaves 
are  membranous,  cuneate,  oblong  lanceolate  acute, 
and  the  stellate  flowers  appear  to  stand  generally 
single.  They  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  a  middle- 
sized  Dendrobium  aureum,  Lindl.  The  great  feature 
is  the  abrupt  goitre  at  the  base  of  the  triangular 
toothletted  anterior  lacinia  of  the  lip.  The  lateral 
lacinke  are  curved  inwards,  and  toothletted  at  their 
apex.  There  is  some  very  light  yellow  on  the  lip.  A 
hollow  is  to  be  seen  at  the  extreme  foot  of  the  column. 
This  is  very  neatly  represented  by  Mr.  W.  Fitch, 
whose  drawing  in  Hook.  Bot.  Mao.  js  far  superior  to 
that  given  in  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  1S43,  54.  //.  G. 
Rchb./. 

Cattleya  Harrisoni.'e. — This  charming  Orchid 
is  now  in  flower  along  with  several  other  imported 
plants  in  Mr.  Wills'  garden,  Esher,  Surrey,  and  is  of 
the  most  exquisite  colour.  The  flower  is  of  a  deep 
mauve,  the  labellum  creamy-white  shading  to  lilac 
with  an  orange  throat  and  frilled  lip.  The  plant  is  in 
excellent  health  and  is  grown  upon  a  block  suspended 
from  the  roof  where  it  seems  to  be  quite  at  home 
under  ordinary  stove  treatment. 

PHALANOFSIS  amauilis. — It  seems  strange  that 
more  examples  of  this  lovely  Orchid  are  not  grown. 
If  the  plant  is  in  good  health  the  leaves  are  of  a 
deep  dark  glossy  shade,  and  the  spikes  (sometimes 
branching)  of  pearly-while  flowers  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  whole  Orchid  family.  We 
lately  saw  such  a  specimen  in  Mr.  Wills'  garden 
at  ]>hcr. 


Ordinary  Work. — Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Winter 
Greens,  &c,  should  be  divested,  when  the  weather  is 
dry,  of  all  useless  and  decaying  leaves  that  would  be 
likely  to  become  offensive  through  decomposition  ; 
their  removal  will  enable  the  stems,  through  being 
more  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air,  to  become  har- 
dened and  better  able  to  withstand  severe  weather. 
Late  plantings  of  Lettuce  in  the  open,  which  have 
made  a  satisfactory  growth  during  the  last  month, 
should  be  taken  up  forthwith,  with  good  balls  of  earth 
attached  to  the  roots,  and  transplanted  carefully  into 
the  pits  and  frames  specially  reserved  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  well  watered  immediately  after  planting, 
with  a  view  to  re-establishing  them  in  their  fresh 
quarters,  where  they  must  have  an  abundance  of  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  Autumn-planted  Cabbages 
should  now  have  some  soil  drawn  to  them  ;  the 
earthing  up  of  late  plantings  of  Celery  and  Leeks 
should  also  be  proceeded  with  when  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  dry  to  admit  of  the  work  being  done. 
Before  the  seeds  on  the  Asparagus  stems  begin  to  fall 
off  they  should  be  cut  and  removed  to  the  rubbish- 
heap,  saving  a  few  of  the  best-berried  stems  for  seed, 
which  should  be  tied  together  and  hung  up  in  a  dry 
shed  in  readiness  for  shelling  during  inclement 
weather.  This  done,  the  weeds  should  be  removed 
from  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  then  2  or  3  inches 
of  the  loose  surface  soil  should  be  drawn  into  the 
alleys,  and  the  beds  covered  with  3  or  4  inches 
thick  of  the  richest  and  shortest  manure  that  can  be 
obtained  Irom  the  manure  pound,  where  in  most 
places  it  will  be  specially  retained  for  the  purpose. 

Taking  up  and  Storing  Roots.— As  long  as 
the  present  mild  weather  continues  there  will  be  no 
immediate  hurry  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  operation, 
but  so  soon  as  a  change  indicates  the  approach  of  frost 
the  work  should  be  proceeded  with  without  further 
delay,  selecting  for  the  operation  a  fine  day,  when  the 
ground  and  tops  of  the  respective  roots  are  dry.  The 
first  to  require  attention  in  this  respect  is  the  Beet 
crop,  which  should  be  stored  away  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  roots  are  not 
likely  to  become  too  dry,  as  is  the  case  when  they  are 
packed  closely  together  in  sand  in  a  dry  shed.  In 
order  to  preserve  their  freshness  the  roots  should  be 
packed  in  damp  material,  which  will  not  tend  to 
absorb  the  moisture  from  them  in  a  cool  situation, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  following  is,  as  stated  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  most  simple  and  effectual  way  of 
procedure  :  —  The  roots  should  be  taken  up  before 
they  get  injured  by  frost,  and  with  care,  so  as  not  to 
receive  damage  in  the  process  of  lifting,  which  would 
cause  them  to  bleed — a  circumstance  to  be  strictly 
avoided — and  taken  to  a  dry  and  light  border  under  a 
south  or  west  wall.  An  opening  should  be  taken  out  at 
the  end  of  the  border,  1 2  or  15  inches  deep,  and  about 
the  same  width,  and  the  digging  of  the  ground  pro- 
ceeded with.  When  the  trench  is  filled  and  the  ground 
has  been  levelled  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  soil  is  cut 
straight  down  the  whole  width  of  the  border,  and  two 
or  three  rows  of  Beet-roots  placed  perpendicularly  in 
the  opening  so  formed,  and  the  digging  is  again  pro- 
ceeded with  until  the  roots  are  all  covered,  burying 
the  crowns  about  I  inch  under  the  surface  ol  the  soil. 
The  operation  is  thus  continued  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  transplanting  young  forest  trees  from  the 
seed-beds  in  nurseries,  until  the  work  is  completed. 
The  leaves,  which  are  not  removed  from  the  crown, 
will  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  roots  from 
several  degrees  of  frost  ;  but  in  the  event  of  its  being 
very  severe,  a  protection  of  dry  litter  or  Fern  will  be 
necessary.  In  the  spring,  before  the  roots  show  signs 
of  growth,  they  should  be  taken  up,  the  leaves  with  the 
crown  cut  away,  and  the  roots  laid  in  again  as  above 
recommended.  Thus  treated  the  roots  will  keep 
fresh  and  of  a  good  colour. 

Carrots,  with  the  exception  of  cutting  off  the  tops 
close  to  the  crown  at  the  time  of  taking  them  up,  are 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Beetroot ;  if  wintered 
in  this  way  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  fermen- 
tation ensuing,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  where  a 
bulk  of  them  has  been  put  together,  sometimes  to  the 
entire  loss  of  the  crop.  Where  Parsnips  are  not 
grown  in  great  quantities,  or  where  the  ground  is  not 
required  for  some  special  purpose,  they  are  best  left 
during  the  winter  in  the  ground  in  which  they  have 
been  grown,  in  which  position  they  will  require  no 
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protection  whatever  from  frost  further  than  covering  a 
sufficient  piece  for  present  use,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
severe  frost  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  taking  up 
roots  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Salsafy  and 
Scorzonera  may  be  wintered  in  the  same  way  as 
recommended  above,  and  will,  like  the  roots  enume- 
rated above,  be  superior  in  flavour  and  appearance  to 
those  which  have  been  wintered  on  the  "  dry  shed 
and  sand  "  principle. 

Mushrooms. — Beds  which  were  spawned  about  the 
middle  of  August  are  now  yielding  good  supplies  of 
excellent  Mushrooms,  and  the  appearance  of  the  sur- 
face of  successional  beds  is  everything  that  could  be 
desired.  These  beds,  since  they  were  spawned  and 
covered  over  with  soil  in  the  middle  of  August  and 
the  middle  of  September,  have  not  required  any 
water  applied  to  them  in  any  shape,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  require  any  for  some  time  to  come.  The  top 
ventilator  has  been  fully  open  day  and  night  during 
the  whole  of  that  time,  with  the  sliding  shutter  drawn 
to  exclude  the  light,  but  leaving  sufficient  space  to 
admit  of  the  ingress  and  egress  of  air.  However,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  becomes  colder,  the  ventilators 
will  be  all  but  closed— that  is,  only  leaving  on 
sufficient  air  to  prevent  a  stagnant  atmosphere  in 
the  house,  and  also  to  allow  of  any  superabundance 
of  moisture  necessarily  arising  from  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  horse-droppings  to  escape  there- 
from. Collect  droppings  for  successional  beds  and 
place  them  in  a  dry  airy  shed,  where  they  can  be 
turned  over  half-a-dozen  times  or  so  before  being 
taken  into  the  Mushroom-house  to  dry,  and  also  to 
allow  of  the  rank  heat  escaping — a  procedure  that 
should  be  repeated  for  a  few  mornings  after  the 
droppings  have  been  placed  upon  the  shelves  with  the 
same  object  in  view.  This  done,  the  horse-droppings 
should  be  beaten  together  as  firmly  as  possible,  and 
when  the  heat  has  declined  to  700  the  spawn  may 
with  perfect  safety  be  inserted  in  the  bed,  in 
pieces  about  the  size  of  bantam's  eggs,  at  about 
6  or  7  inches  apart,  and  a  little  fresh  horse- 
droppings  spread  over  it ;  and  when  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  heat  in  the  bed  is  not  likely  to 
rise  above  700  or  750  it  can  be  covered  with  about 
\\  inch  thick  of  finely  sifted  maiden  loam  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  house  (the  barrow  or  barrows 
containing  the  soil  having  been  placed  in  it  the  pre- 
ceding night)  and  beaten  well  together  with  the  back 
of  a  spade  :  the  soil  must  be  sufficiently  moist  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  the  spade,  in  order  to  give  a  firm 
surface.  H.   W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  Wilts. 


Peaches   and    Nectarines* 

Trees  in  early  houses  may  now  be  finally  pruned, 
but  where  they  have  been  summer-pruned,  according 
to  directions  given  in  former  Calendars,  very  little  will 
now  be  required.  Sashes  that  have  been  taken  off,  and 
which  require  painting,  if  not  already  done,  should  be 
completed  at  once,  and  made  ready  to  go  on  at  any 
time  when  required  ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  just  as 
well  off  for  the  present.  The  Peach  season  is  now 
nearly  over,  in  fact  what  few  we  had  out-of-doors  have 
been  gone  some  time.  I  gathered  our  last  indoors  on  the 
7ih  inst.,  and  shall  about  use  them  all  up  by  the  end 
of  this  week.  The  varieties  are  Earrington  and  Wal- 
burton  Admirable,  still  two  of  our  best  late  Peaches. 
Princess  of  Wales  is  a  fine  looking  fruit,  but 
deficient  in  flavour  here.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
Sea  Eagle  it  promises  to  be  a  first-class  late  variety, 
being  fine  in  appearance  and  good  in  flavour.  As  a 
Nectarine  Lord  Xapier  retains  its  position  in  the  front 
rank,  being  the  earliest,  remarkably  fine  and  good  in 
quality,  and  also  an  abundant  bearer.  I  am  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  I  have  got  several  young  trees,  and 
intend  to  have  a  tree  in  each  of  our  houses,  Downton 
and  Imperatrice  are  both  good  Nectarines,  and  do 
well  here.  I  am  growing  some  of  the  newer  varieties  of 
both  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  but  have  not  yet  fruited 
them.  Carry  out  directions  already  given  for  succes- 
sion and  late  houses,  y.  Wallis,  Keck  Gardens, 
Oct.  10. 


been  so  treated,  and  the  rest  are  being  surface-dressed  ; 
equal  parts  of  good  loam  and  rotten  manure  being  the 
best  material  to  do  this  with.  The  method  of  top- 
dressing  has  been  previously  described.  It  is  now 
time  to  remove  all  the  trees  out-of-doors,  and  in  that 
case  it  is  best  to  plunge  them  in  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse.  If  hot  and  dry  weather  should  set  in,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  water  them  two  or  three  times,  but  it 
may  happen  that  they  will  require  no  water  at  all  at 
the  roots  after  they  are  plunged  outside.  The  wood 
and  glass  work  of  the  house  should  be  well  washed,  it 
will  then  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums ;  indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  to 
which  an  orchard-house  can  be  devoted — to  grow  a 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  if  the  house  is 
heated  they  can  be  grown  to  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion. It  is  very  desirable  to  examine  the  trees  when 
they  are  being  removed  out-of-doors,  and  if  there  is 
any  scale  or  aphis  on  them,  it  should  be  at  once 
washed  off.  The  brown-scale  is  very  troublesome  on 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  the  only  way  to 
manage  with  it  is  to  look  out  for  and  destroy  it 
when  it  first  appears.  Wash  it  oft"  with  soft-soapy 
water,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  buds.  The 
Strawberry  plants  intended  to  be  placed  on  the 
shelves  are  still  out-of-doors,  and  well  exposed  to 
light  and  air  ;  there  they  will  remain  as  long  as  it  is 
safe  to  leave  them  out,  for  when  it  is  necessary  to 
water  them  they  cause  a  considerable  amount  of 
damp  in  the  house,  which  injures  the  Chrysanthemum 
blooms.   "J.  Douglas. 


O-he  iDrcharb  House. 

The  weather  during  the  last  few  days  has  been  very 
favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood  of  the  trees  in 
the  late  house,  which  to  all  appearance  is  very  well 
ripened  indeed,  and  the  blossom-buds  are  very  pro- 
minent.    All  the  trees  that  we  intend  to  repot  have 


lattffs  ami  %h|  ^ultui[e. 


Stove  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants.— The 
value  of  these  in  a  small  state  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  mansion  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Many  of 
them  make  the  prettiest  of  dinner-table  plants,  look- 
ing best,  we  think,  under  artificial  light.  Crotonswell 
established  in  4S-sized  pots  are  excellent,  especially 
the  pendulous,  narrow-leaved  kinds,  such  as  C.  an- 
gustifolius,  majesticus,  Johannis,  and  Chelsoni  ; 
while  Weismanni,  more  erect  in  growth,  is  also  a 
valuable  sort.  Of  broad-leaved  kinds,  the  best  in  a 
small  state  are  Baroness  James  de  Rothschild, 
Mortii,  and  pictus.  Many  more  might  be  named, 
but  some  of  the  choicest  and  most  distinct  are 
C.  Queen  Victoria,  Sunset,  undulatus,  Hawkeri, 
and  the  trilobate  varieties,  Earl  of  Derby  and  Dis- 
raeli. Another  sort  that  deserves  especial  notice  is 
C.  Warreni ;  though  of  too  large  growth  for  a  table 
plant,  this  will  make  an  excellent  subject  for  vases 
and  other  purposes,  where  its  elegant  habit  and  bright 
colours  can  be  displayed  to  advantage.  The  treatment 
recommended  in  a  previous  Calendar  (p.  239,  August 
19),  if  acted  upon,  will  have  given  a  useful  lot  of  young 
plants.  When  these  have  well  filled  their  pots  with 
roots,  keep  them  liberally  supplied  with  water  in  pre- 
ference to  giving  them  another  shift.  Plants  that 
have  been  in  use  for  some  time  will  have  lost  their 
bottom  leaves  ;  where  this  is  the  case,  cut  offthe  tops  if 
healthy  and  clean,  casting  the  old  stool  aside  unless 
it  should  be  necessary  to  increase  any  special  kind, 
Dracaenas  of  the  bright  coloured  or  variegated  section 
will  now  be  of  good  service,  the  white  thrips  will 
trouble  them  and  rapidly  increase  if  not  closely 
watched  and  remedial  measures  taken.  The  varie- 
gated Pine-apple  (Ananassa  saliva  variegata)  should 
not  be  overlooked  for  increasing  the  stock  from  the 
crowns,  which  make  much  the  neatest  plants.  Estab- 
lished in  4S-sized  pots,  these  make  first-class  table 
plants  ;  for  the  want  of  a  better  place  they  will  thrive 
excellently  if  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  stove  in 
a  shallow  pan  :  in  this  manner  that  peculiar  rosy 
tinge  suffusing  the  variegation  is  well  brought  out. 
Watch  for  the  opportunity  of  increasing  the  stock  of 
Cyperus  alternifolius  from  seed.  Propagated  in  this 
manner  more  compact  plants  are  obtained,  a  quantity 
of  small  foliage  is  pushed  up  which  at  first  sight  might 
easily  cause  the  stock  thus  treated  to  be  taken  for  a 
pigmy  variety.  We  recently  saw  an  extensive  lot 
raised  from  seed,  and  were  much  struck  with  the  re- 
sult. The  ornamental-leaved  Gesneraceous  plants 
will  now  do  a  good  turn  ;  these  always  light  up  well, 
and  when  in  a  fit  condition  may  be  freely  used. 
If  they  should  be  injured  somewhat,  it  will  not  be  of 
so  much  moment  as  in  the  case  of  more  permanent 


plants  with  ornamental  leafage.  If  any  of  the 
finely  marked  forms  of  Tillandsia  push  up  flower- 
spikes,  look  sharp  after  the  perfecting  of  a  few 
pods  of  seed.  P»y  this  means  a  stock  can  be  easily 
raised,  which  will,  early  in  their  existence,  take  on 
the  character  of  the  parent  plants.  Some  cuttings 
taken  off  the  old  stools  of  Fittonia  argyroneura  and 
lVarcei  will  soon  strike  in  a  brisk  heat.  When 
these  are  safely  rooted  the  older  ones  can  be  cast 
aside. 

Ferns,— Active  growth  in  the  case  of  most  kinds 
will  now  have  ceased  for  the  season.  Water  should 
not  be  so  freely  given  to  such  as  take  a  long  rest. 
The  deciduous  varieties  will  soon  cast  many  of  their 
fronds  ;  when  they  show  indications  of  thus  ripening 
off  water  them  but  sparingly,  though  at  no  time 
during  their  dormant  state  should  they  be  kept  quite 
dry.  Do  not  let  these  get  pushed  aside  in  any 
odd  corner  for  the  winter,  to  their  future  injury  in 
many  cases.  The  stock  of  Maidenhair  and  other 
kinds,  kept  for  supplying  cut  fronds,  ought  not 
to  be  overcrowded  if  fronds  of  good  lasting  quality 
are  desired.  Keep  also  all  the  oldest  fronds 
thinned  out  of  these  as  they  may  appear,  Gymno- 
grammas  will  now  be  quickly  affected  with  damp,  to 
obviate  this  give  them  the  driest  position  in  the  stove, 
and  thin  out  any  decaying  portions  at  once.  These 
Ferns  should,  however,  be  freely  supplied  with  water 
at  the  root,  but  never  overhead  ;  give  them  also  all  the 
light  possible.  Seedlings  of  these  should  be  looked, 
after,  and  grown  on  to  replace  the  older  ones  which 
are  not  so  manageable  in  a  large  size.  The 
foregoing  remarks  also  apply  to  the  Cheilanthes, 
Microlepias,  and  Nothocloenas.  These  fine  Ferns 
will  thrive  well  in  a  dry  atmosphere  ;  where  sucha  posi- 
tion can  be  accoided  them,  and  they  will  at  once 
become  favourites.  Give  attention  to  any  large  speci- 
men Gleichenias  that  may  require  the  older  growths 
thinning  out ;  these  are  apt  to  become  somewhat 
thick  in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  future  development  of  young  fronds  if 
not  removed.  Keep  all  Tree  Ferns  with  large  heads 
freely  watered  and  syringed  overhead  on  favourable 
occasions,  the  more  so  if  any  thrips  are  about  them. 
If  any  rockwork  or  additions  thereto  are  contemplated 
another  spring,  it  will  be  a  capital  plan  to  increase 
some  of  the  best  kinds  for  that  purpose.  Of  such  the 
Nephrolepis,  especially  N.  davallioides,  pectinata, 
and  tuberosa,  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  these  can  be 
readily  increased  by  division,  while  many  of  the 
Aspleniums  can  be  raised  in  quantity  by  pegging  a 
few  old  fronds  on  to  a  layer  of  peal.  Woodwardia 
radicans  in  like  manner,  and  most  of  the  Pteris,  can 
be  secured  in  numbers  by  looking  after  the  seedlings, 
which  come  up  freely  in  most  places.  A  good  num- 
ber of  pots  of  Selaginellas  will  also  prove  useful  in 
the  groundwork,  for  which  purpose  S.  Kraussi- 
ana  and  csesia,  with  Martensii,  are  among  the  best 
sorts.  Ja?nes  Hudson,  Gunncrsbury  House  Gardens, 
Oct.  10. 


Ihe  iDrangery. 

This  structure  will  require  much  more  artificial  heat 
than  it  has  had  up  to  the  end  of  September.  If  the 
fruit  is  ripening  the  temperature  should  be  kept  up 
to  650  at  least,  and  even  7c0  on  mild  nights  will  not 
b  too  much.  After  *;e  fruit  is  ripe,  and  it  is  desir- 
a  e  to  allow  it  to  hang  for  some  lime,  then  550  to 
6o°  would  be  better  with  more  air  and  less  moisture. 
The  Tangierine  Oranges  ripen  now,  and  are  valuable 
as  dessert  fruit.  Even  if  good  Oranges  could  be  im- 
ported now,  which  is  not  possible,  they  would  not  be 
of  such  good  quality  as  the  hothou=e-rip.cned  Tan- 
gierines.  To  have  the  fruit  of  this  delicious  Orange 
ripe  at  this  date — the  trees  must  be  started  very  early 
in  the  year — any  time  after  January  1 — and  they  must 
be  started  in  a  temperature  of  6o°  to  650.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  house  set  apart  entirely 
for  this  purpose ;  the  trees  may  be  placed  in  an 
early  vinery,  in  a  Pine-stove  or  Cucumber-house. 
I  have  had  nice  trees  in  S  and  9-inch  pots  that  would 
ripen  well  from  two  to  three  dozen  of  fruits,  and  when 
they  bear  a  good  crop  of  fruit  there  is  not  so  much 
danger  of  it  cracking.  The  later  fruiting  sorts,  St. 
Michael's,  Maltese  Blood,  and  Silver  Orange,  will 
require  the  usual  stove  temperature  to  ripen  their 
fruit.  See  that  the  leaves  are  kept  clean  ;  if  scale  or 
bug  should  increase  it  must  be  washed  off  carefully 
and  thoroughly  by  the  hand.  I  do  not  advise  the 
use  of  the  syringe  much  after  this  time.  J.  Douglas. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Monday, 


rw  iK  J  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms  ; 
"'    °  I     and  at  the  Mart,  by  Protheroe  &  Mo    ' 


Tuesday, 


f  Sale  of  Bulbs,  Roses,  and  Fruit  Trees, 
at  the  City  Auction  Rooms,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris. 
Sale  of  the  whole  of  the  Greenhouse 
Plants,  at  Osborn's  Nursery,  Sunbury,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris  (two  days). 
Wednesdav     Oct  ,o  J  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  Imported  Orchids, 

Thursday        Oct   10  i  ^ale    °^    Imported  Orchids,    at    Stevens' 

t  Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 
K"Dtnn-  n...  «  )      at  the  Mart,  by  Protheroe  St  Morris, 

r  kidai,  uct  »  <  Salc  of  Nursery  Slock|  at  Grov„  Park  Nur. 

t      sery,  Lee,  by  Protheroe  S:  Morris. 
Saturday,       Oct-  at  — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


Oct. 


GARDENIA  BLOOMS  in  winter  used  to  be 
unknown,  and  are  still  rare  at  that  season. 
The  natural  time  of  flowering  was  put  down  as 


fragrance.  Under  the  highest  culture  almost 
every  terminal  shoot  is  crowned  by  a  flower, 
while  from  its  base  the  one  shoot  branches  out 
into  three  others,  that  in  their  turn  become 
crowned  with  buds  and  bloom.  But  not  only 
has  the  amount  of  bloom  been  indefinitely  in- 
creased by  improved  culture,  but  the  time  of 
flowering  has  been  regulated  by  the  demands 
of  trade  and  the  wants  of  private  families.  This 
timing  of  Gardenias  blooming  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  mere  augmentation  of  the  amount 
of  bloom.  June,  July,  and  August  used  to  be 
the  season  of  blooming  of  the  florida  section 
of  Gardenias ;  now,  probably,  the  largest 
amount    of   bloom    is     gathered    or    cut    in 


is  needed  for  bridal  or  other  chaste  and 
choice  floral  decorations.  Hence  the  demand 
for  Gardenias  has  become  at  once  insatiable 
and  incessant.  True,  we  have  heard  of  gluts 
of  Gardenias  in  some  of  the  London  markets, 
and  days  and  weeks  in  which  prices  were  driven 
down  to  unremunerative  figures.  But  this  arose 
rather  from  faulty  distribution  than  from  any 
absolute  excess  of  these  pure  and  fragrant 
flowers.  As  the  flowers  become  cheaper  and 
better  known  the  demand  for  them  must  needs 
increase,  and  possibly  for  all  time  coming  in 
this  country  the  Gardenia  will  be  coupled  with 
the  Rose  as  the  next  most  popular  and  useful 
flower  for  all  floral  decorations.    Already  the 


Fig,  S4.— the  fernery  at  clive  house,  esher,    (see  p.  499.) 


summer  or  autumn,  and  they  so  seldom  flowered 
freely  that  they  ranked  low  as  ornamental  plants 
and  were  little  used  or  appreciated  as  cut  flowers. 
Even  now,  when  Gardenia  culture  has  been 
enormously  developed  and  when  thousands  of 
these  plants  are  grown  to  one  that  was  cultivated 
ten  years  ago,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if 
all  the  latent  capacity  for  the  continuous  or  suc- 
cessive blooming  of  these  plants  has  as  yet  been 
fully  developed.  Certain  it  is  that  while  some 
only  gather  one  crop  of  blooms  from  their  Gar- 
denias, and  that  perhaps  an  indifferent  one, 
others  reap  two  lull  crops  of  bloom  a  year.  A 
full  crop  must  also  be  seen  to  be  appreciated 
— the  plants  are  weighted  down,  the  very  leaves 
hidden  beneath    their  burden  of   purity    and 


February  or  March.  This  proves  how  accommo- 
dating the  plants  are  in  their  habits  and  seasons 
of  blooming.  The  acceleration  of  the  season 
of  flowering  has  added  greatly  to  the  value  of 
Gardenia  flowers  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
mere  fact  of  their  great  flush  of  sweetness 
becoming  contemporary  with  the  London 
season  has  quadrupled  the  commercial  value 
of  Gardenias.  So  popular  have  they  now 
become  that  they  are  considered  essential 
in  all  the  more  choice  bouquets,  wreaths, 
and  other  decorations.  Singly  hardly  any 
flower  can  compete  with  them  for  whiteness 
and  fragrance,  while  in  association  with  Ste- 
phanotis,  Bouvardias,  Roses,  Orange-blossom, 
Eucharis,     and     Pancratiums,     nothing     else 


popularity  and  paying  price  of  Gardenias  have 
stimulated  cultivators  to  exercise  all  their  skill 
and  ingenuity  to  force  the  plants  to  flower  twice 
or  more  a  year.  That  they  can  be  made  to  do 
so  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  flower  markets 
are  seldom  wholly  bare  of  Gardenia  blooms. 

Observation  and  experience  also  show  that  a 
second  bloom  may  be  obtained  in  October  and 
November.  This  is  not  yet  so  sure,  certain, 
and  plentiful  as  the  first.  The  finest  second 
crop  we  have  yet  seen  was  a  fine  house- 
ful at  Dupplin  Castle  towards  the  end  of 
September.  We  have  also  seen  another  house 
in  flower  in  October  ;  but  in  this  latter  case  the 
major  portion  of  the  first  bloom  was  removed 
to  strengthen  the  growth  for  the  second.     But 
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Mr.  Browning,  the  gardener  .it  Dupplin,  had 
a  liberal  first  crop,  and  is  now  gathering  a 
capital  second  one  from  robust  plants,  perfect 
pictures  of  cleanliness  and  health.  The  plants 
are  furnished  with  bottom  as  well  as  surface 
heat,  and  this  evidently  brings  them  under  more 
perfect  control. 

Though  abundant  experience  exists  to  show 
that  bottom-heat  is  not  essential  to  the  success- 
ful culture  of  Gardenias,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
must  prove  a  most  useful  means  of  forcing 
and  hastening  growth  at  any  season  when 
such  is  desired.  Withdrawal,  or  even  the 
partial  withholding,  of  water  are  likewise  power- 
ful  means  of  enabling  the  plants  to  enjoy  a 


a  greater  extent  than  if  the  plants  had  been 
kept  throughout  under  more  tropical  treatment. 
One  thing  more  is  needed  to  have  two  good 
crops  of  bloom  a  year  from  Gardenias — that  is, 
a  light  house  to  grow  them  in.  This  is  of  less 
moment  in  the  spring  ;  indeed,  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  months  so  sensitive  are  the 
young  and  tender  leaves  of  Gardenias  to  direct 
sun-heat  that  shade  may  sometimes  be  useful. 
But  in  the  autumn  it  is  widely  different,  and  it 
needs  all  the  oblique  rays  of  our  autumnal  or 
winter  suns  to  be  transmitted  through  clear 
glass,  to  sufficiently  strengthen  the  Gardenia 
shoots  to  enable  them  to  bloom  freely  and 
strongly  again  in  March. 


as  the  best  means  of  keeping  up  prices  high 
enough  to  leave  a  good  profit  on  their  produc- 
tion. But  it  will  be  obvious  to  all  that  by 
spreading  and  extending  the  Gardenia  season 
over  a  wider  area,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing the  tendency  to  a  glut  of  them  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  much  would  be 
done  to  steady  prices  and  render  a  great  exten- 
sion of  Gardenia  culture  at  once  more  safe  and 
on  the  whole  more  profitable. 


The  Late  Messrs.  Osiiorn's  Nurseries.— 

At  the  sale  of  the  Fulham,  Hampton  and  Sunbury  Nur- 
series (so  long  the  property  of  the  Messrs.  OsnORN 
&  Sons),   and  conducted  by  Messrs.   Protheroe 


Fig.  85.— the  fernery  at  clive  house,  esher.    (see  p.  499.) 


month  or  two  of  summer's  repose  between  the  two 
crops  of  bloom.  Neither  the  drying  nor  the 
resting  process  must  be  carried  too  far  nor  con- 
tinued too  long.  Gardenia  florida,  G.  Fortunei, 
and  G.  intermedia  as  it  is  generally  called  in 
gardens — the  latter  being,  in  fact,  the  sort 
generally  grown — though  catalogued  as  green- 
house plants  must  be  treated  as  tropical  ones  if 
one  good  crop  of  flowers,  to  say  nothing  of  two,  is 
to  be  gathered  in  the  year.  But  after  blooming 
in  the  spring,  and  being  forced  through  a  second 
growth  under  tropical  conditions,  a  partial  rest 
proves  most  useful.  The  plants  then  readily 
respond  to  increased  heat  and  moisture,  and 
thus  hasten  the  development  and  enlarge  the 
size  of  the  blooms  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  and  to 


As  to  the  question,  Will  such  plants  under  any 
treatment  yield  as  many  flowers  as  those  that 
are  treated  differently,  and  are  only  expected  to 
bloom  once  ?  we  prefer  to  invite  the  experience 
of  our  many  readers  among  successful  growers 
of  Gardenias  than  to  dogmatise  ourselves.  But 
we  should  answer  off-hand — probably  not. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  crops — like  the  proverbial 
two  heads — must  needs  be  better  than  one  of 
Gardenias  in  the  autumn.  If  they  can  be  made 
to  bloom  at  Christmas,  which  as  yet  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  done  to  any  extent,  they 
would  probably  fetch  double  the  prices  they 
would  in  spring. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  enlarged  and 
growing    demands  for   these  fragrant  flowers 


&  Morris,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  on  the  5th 
inst.,  the  freehold  estate  at  Fulham  was  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  ,£10,000  by  Messrs.  JamesVeitch&Sons, 
of  Chelsea,  who  we  understand  intend  to  still  maintain 
it  as  a  nursery,  principally  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees.  The  Hampton  Nursery  was  sold  for  £15°°  to 
Mr.  W.  Lockyer,  formerly  traveller  to  the  late  Mr. 
R.  A.  Osborn.  The  Sunbury  Nursery  was  bought  in 
for  .£5600,  the  reserve  price  not  being  reached. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— Weunderstand  that  in  consequence  ofanumber 
of  deaths  having  occurred  among  the  pensioners,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  funds 
the  committee  contemplate  adding  about  twenty 
pensioners  to  the  list  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  careful  management  of  the 
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funds  in  hand,  and  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
annual  subscriptions  has  enabled  the  committee  to 
add  £400  to  the  reserve  fund  invested  in  Consols, 
which  now  amounts  to  ^14,450.  With  regard  to 
the  Augmentation  Fund,  we  are  informed  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  number  of  collectors  has  reached 
201,  the  total  of  whose  contributions  amounts  to 
^304  12*.  6,1. 

The  Commercial  Relations  of  Horti- 
culturists.— We  have  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  "  Chambre  Syndicale  des  Horti- 
culteurs  Beiges  ":  —  "  In  order  to  give  to  the 
representatives  of  horticultural  industry  of  all  countries 
the  occasion  to  extend  mutually  their  commercial 
relations  and  discuss  their  common  interests,  an  inter- 
national meeting  of  horticulturists  will  take  place  at 
Ghent  in  April,  1SS3.  The  programme  will  be  pub- 
lished in  due  time.  As  this  meeting  will  coincide 
with  the  great  quinquennial  International  Flower 
Show,  organised  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Bota- 
nical Society,  entertainments  will  be  offered  to  the 
congress  members. " 

Another  Fungus  Foray. — The  members 

of  the  Hackney  Natural  History  Society  will  make  a 
foray  for  fungi  in  Epping  Forest  on  Saturday,  the 
21st  inst.  Dr.  Cooke  is  President  of  this  Society. 
These  fungus  "forays"  during  the  last  sixteen  years 
have  done  most  useful  work,  and  helped  to  start  in 
this  country  a  school  of  keen  mycologists  not  ex- 
celled, if  equalled,  in  any  other.  The  forays 
began  about  sixteen  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  W.  W.  Saunders,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Wynne,  and  Lady  Dorothy  Neville 
inaugurated  the  fungus  exhibitions  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Dr.  Bull,  of  Hereford,  immediately  after- 
wards started  what  he  termed  a  "fungus  foray,"  and 
invited  two  botanists  (Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  and  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Houghton)  to  Hereford.  Since  that 
time  the  meetings  have  been  continued  annually,  and 
have  spread  to  London,  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  and 
many  other  places.  Every  British  fungologist  of 
repute  has  repeatedly  attended  these  meetings,  and 
visitors  from  the  Continent  have  several  times  been 
present.  At  first  the  larger  fungi  were  only  studied, 
but  of  late  years  the  microscopic  species  have  received 
great  attention,  especially  such  species  as  assail  food 
and  garden  plants,  as  the  Potato,  Tomato,  Turnip, 
corn,  &c.  We  cannot  doubt  the  practical  value  of 
such  gatherings  as  first  instituted,  for  social  and 
recreative  purposes  mainly. 

Grapes  on  the  Old  Wood.— The  Revue  Hor- 
ticole  for  October  I  figures  and  describes  a  case 
wherein  Grapes  were  produced,  without  either  leaves 
or  tendrils,  direct  from  the  old  wood.  It  appears 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  wood  was  killed 
by  frost,  but  one  portion  remained  alive,  and  from 
this  portion  the  berries  were  produced.  We  do  not 
think  the  frost  had  necessarily  anything  to  do  with 
the  development  of  the  "adventitious"  buds  from 
which  these  Grapes  were  produced,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible it  was  so.  At  any  rate,  we  remember  to  have 
seen  on  one  occasion  an  analogous  case  where  one 
berry  proceeded  from  the  old  wood.  As  this  was 
from  a  Vine  presumably  grown  under  glass  there  was 
no  question  of  frost,  though  possibly  there  might  have 
been  some  other  injury.  Another  instance  is  recorded 
in  our  volume  for  1 868,  p.  1117,  where  the  berries 
appeared  indeed  to  come  from  the  old  wood,  but 
where  careful  examination  showed  the  existence  of 
a  very  short  shoot  produced  from  the  old  wood,  and 
concealed  within  a  crack  of  the  bark. 

Chrysanthemum  "  Maize."— At  no  season 

of  the  year  are  flowers  more  welcome  than  during  the 
month  of  October.  For  cut  flowers  it  is  perhaps  the 
dullest  month  in  the  whole  year,  January  excepted  j 
therefore  any  plant  coming  into  bloom  about  that 
period  is  of  more  than  ordinary  value.  From  Mr.  Hans 
Niemand,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham, we  have  been  favoured  with  a  specimen  of 
a  new  Chrysanthemum  which  comes  into  flower 
between  the  autumn  and  winter  flowering  sections. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  in  flower  for  the  past  three 
weeks,  and  being  pure  white,  it  will  clearly  make  a 
charming  plant  for  the  conservatory  in  autumn.  The 
flowers  are  freely  produced  in  numbers  of  from  five  to 
six  upon  a  single  shoot,  and  will  be  as  useful  in  a 
cut  state  as  they  appear  to  be  suitable  for  conservatory 
decoration. 

Davallia    polyantha. —  Those    who    are 

fond  of  arranging  Ferns  for  effect  should  endeavour  to 


obtain  a  little  more  variety  than  is  usually  seen  in 
small  collections.  There  is  little morediversityin  some 
collections  that  we  have  seen  than  there  is  in  a  field 
of  rich  pasture,  and  this  is  solely  due  either  to  want 
of  knowledge  or  discrimination  ;  it  certainly  is  not 
because  we  cannot  do  better.  This  Davallia  is  veiy 
handsome  when  it  is  throwing  up  its  young  fronds, 
which  are  of  a  dark  maroon  or  red  colour,  and  has 
the  same  effect  among  Ferns  that  a  well  coloured 
Dracaena  has  among  Palms  in  winter.  Surely  we 
might  grow  Ferns  for  other  purposes  than  for  cutting. 
We  have  tried  them  in  many  ways,  both  in  a  cut  and 
in  an  uncut  state,  but  give  us  a  nice  little  collection, 
including  variety,  for  producing  a  true  effect  such  as 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Foliage    in  the  Twilight.  —  To   many 

people  foliage  beds  present  charms  of  only  one  cha- 
racter. A  first  look,  and  all  is  over.  We  assume 
that  all  lovers  of  plants  behold  the  changes  of  develop- 
ment, and  even  colour,  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  but 
many  are  slow  to  perceive  the  changing  effects  of 
foliage  under  various  degrees  of  light.  We  were 
much  struck  with  an  example  we  saw  one  evening 
lately  in  Battersea  Park.  The  bed  was  composed  of 
the  following  plants  : — A  full  centre  of  the  variegated 
Vine  (Vitis  heterophylla  variegata) ;  next  to  which  was 
a  medium-sized  band  of  Lonicera  aurea  variegata  ; 
then  a  broader  band  of  Alternanthera  amabilis  sur- 
rounded with  a  deep  line  of  Spergulapilifera  aurea ;  the 
whole  being  edged  with  a  raised  band  about  4  inches 
in  depth  of  Sedum  acre  elegans.  We  passed  and 
repassed  this  bed  many  times  during  the  past  season, 
and  often  admired  the  arrangement,  but  the  sight  was 
never  so  soft  to  the  eye,  nor  so  captivating  as  when 
we  saw  it  a  few  evenings  ago  in  the  twilight,  when 
the  first  shadows  of  evening  were  passing  over  the 
earth's  surface,  and  the  plants  appeared  to  assume  a 
freshness  of  tone  from  the  falling  dew,  which  tended 
to  give  them  an  appearance  unequalled  at  any  other 
period  of  the  day.  Whoever  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  little  grey  Sedum  acre  elegans  as  an  edging 
plant  deserves  the  thanksof  all  who  love  foliage  beds, 
and  especially  of  those  who  are  fond  of  paying  a  visit 
to  their  plants  and  flowers  in  the  twilight  of  the 
evening. 

Abutilon  braziliense.— A  bed  filled  with 

this  fine-foliage  plant  in  Battersea  Park  was  the  best 
we  saw  anywhere  last  season  ;  the  same  bed  was 
planted  with  plants  equally  good  this  year,  but  there 
is  a  marvellous  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  now  deeply  streaked  with  yellow,  but  the 
green  shade  is  the  most  plentiful,  and  although  the 
colour  has  grown  effective  lately  it  is  a  long  way  be- 
hind what  it  was  last  season,  proving  the  want  of 
solar  heat  for  any  lengthened  period,  and  also  show- 
ing theadvantage  of  intermixing  foliage  plants  with 
flowers,  so  that  what  is  absent  in  the  one  may  be 
compensated  for  in  the  other. 

Chrysanthemum    "Chinaman."  —  The 

stand  of  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Co.,  of  Hackney,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
Tuesday  last,  although  perhaps  not  so  much  noticed 
as  Roses  or  single  Dahlias,  was  of  an  interesting 
character.  It  is  not  often  we  see  a  stand  of  such 
blooms  early  in  October,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  they  were  obtained  so  early.  The 
best  flower  in  the  stand  was  "Chinaman," a  new 
one  of  the  present  season  not  yet  in  commerce.  The 
flower  was  of  good  size,  well  formed,  with  petals 
rather  narrow,  drooping,  and  of  a  purple  shade,  and 
altogether  a  very  promising  flower  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

Gleichenia  Mendelii.— When  one  meets 

with  a  plant  in  what  may  almost  be  called  a  suburban 
garden  the  equal  of  which  is  probably  not  in  the 
country  it  looks  as  if  there  might  be  a  great  many 
other  good  things  about  that  are  never  heard  of  in 
public.  Modesty  or  retirement  is  not  always  an  advan- 
tage to  any  one,  or  anything,  neither  is  it  good  for 
gardening  when  specimens  that  are  said  to  have  no 
rivals  are  paraded  up  and  down  the  country  and  lion- 
ised, when  there  are  vastly  better  elsewhere  that  are 
hardly  known  of  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  In 
Mr.  Wills'  garden  at  Esher  there  is  a  specimen  of 
the  above  over  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  companion 
plant  of  G.  rupestris  about  the  same  size.  These  mea- 
surements are  not  what  we  consider  the  most  remark- 
able thing  about  the  plants,  but  their  vigour.     They 


are  grown  in  "special  sized  pots,"  which  are  built 
round  with  stones  to  make  the  border  look  like  a 
rockery.  The  idea  is  well  conceived  and  carried  out. 
The  two  plants  fill  one  side  of  a  small  house,  and  we 
noticed,  in  looking  for  some  explanation  of  the  vigour 
of  the  fronds,  that  the  rims  of  the  pots  were  covered 
with  healthy  young  roots.  The  gardener  (Mr. 
Smallpiece),  evidently  reading  our  thoughts,  volun- 
teered the  information  that  the  plants  had  been  cut 
down  about  a  year  ago,  or  more,  as  the  fronds 
appeared  small,  wiry,  and  unhealthy,  and  the  plants 
broke  away  with  increased  vigour.  Since  they  have 
been  fresh  potted  and  properly  treated  they  seem  to 
have  grown  marvellously,  the  young  fronds  shooting 
up  ;with  nearly  as  much  strength  as  many  common 
Ferns  we  often  see  in  our  rambles  in  the  woods. 

Trop.lolum  canariense. — A  plant  so  use- 
ful for  covering  trelliswork  or  creeping  over  hedges 
should  be  more  largely  employed  in  small  gardens 
than  it  is.  It  is  so  well  known  that  its  culture  need 
not  be  referred  to.  We  have  been  prompted  to  write 
this  notice  in  consequence  of  a  plant  that  has  been  in 
flower  almost  under  our  eyes  for  months,  and  is  still 
a  floral  picture,  where  Clematis  and  other  creepers 
that  were  once  bright  by  its  side  are  past  and  gone — 
we  mean  as  regards  flower.  Why,  therefore,  should 
not  the  cottager  ornament  the  paling  in  front  of  his 
door,  or  the  hedge  surrounding  his  garden,  with  the 
pale  yellow  blossoms  of  this  lovely  creeper  ?  And 
might  not  gardeners  do  the  same,  or  use  it  in  a  variety 
of  other  ways  ? 

Dabeocias  at  Gunnersbury  Park. — A  new 

and  very  pleasing  feature  has  been  added  to  the 
many  attractions  of  this  fine  place  by  the  addition  of 
a  piece  of  rockwork  by  Mr.  Pulham  at  the  head  of 
the  ornamental  water  in  front  of  the  mansion.  By 
the  side  of  the  rockwork,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  finish  to  it,  Mr.  Roberts  has  made  some  flower- 
beds, and  one  of  them  is  formed  of  a  small  group  of 
Dabeocias,  purple,  white,  and  lilac.  Planted  in  a 
peaty  soil  the  plants  have  done  well  and  bloom  pro- 
fusely, and  Mr.  Roberts  regards  them  as  some  of 
the  most  satisfactory  outdoor  plants  he  has  employed 
this  season.  They  are  really  charming  evergreen 
subjects,  and  their  copious  large  bell-shaped  flowers 
are  well  adapted  for  garden  decoration. 

Fungus  on  Roots  of  Orange  Trees. — 

The  roots  of  some  of  the  large  Orange  trees  in  tubs 
at  Gunnersbury  Park  showing  signs  of  deterioration, 
they  were  taken  from  the  tubs,  and  it  was  found  that 
fungus  had  so  affected  the  roots  as  to  almost  destroy 
them.  One  in  particular  was  so  bad  that  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  some  method  to  induce  the  tree 
to  put  forth  fresh  roots.  The  soil  was  entirely  removed, 
and  the  roots  bound  up  with  peat  and  sphagnum 
moss  until  a  large-sized  ball  was  formed,  and  then 
bound  tightly  round.  Then  a  kind  of  rough  bed  of 
long  dung  and  leaves  was  made  up  in  the  Lapageria- 
house,  and  the  Orange  tree  placed  in  the  middle  of  it, 
so  that  it  could  be  acted  on  by  the  gentle  heat  from 
the  fermenting  material  about  it.  The  result  is  shown 
in  the  tree,  for  it  is  already  putting  forth  fresh  growth, 
showing  that  root-action  is  active,  though  the  plant 
had  occupied  this  position  but  three  weeks  only. 
Here  it  will  remain  until  February,  when  it  will  be 
tubbed  in  the  ordinary  form. 

The    "Florist   and    Pomologist"   for 

October  contains  coloured  figures  of  various  pompon 
Dahlias  and  of  Warner's  King  Apple,  sent  out  lately 
under  the  name  of  D.  T.  Fish.  "  Weavering  "  ap- 
pears to  be  the  oldest  name,  and  should,  strictly 
speaking,  take  precedence;  but  in  these  matters  long 
custom  has  the  force  of  law. 

The  "Journal  of  Forestry"  for  October 

contains  notes  on  meeting  of  the  American  Forestry 
Convention  at  Montreal  ;  a  report  of  a  lecture  on  the 
cultivation  of  underwood,  by  Mr.  Burrows  ;  a  note 
on  the  rate  of  growth  of  certain  select  trees  planted 
by  distinguished  individuals  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh,  a  continuation  of  which  is  promised 
yearly  ;  and  numerous  other  articles  both  varied  and 
interesting. 

The  Atiierstone  Nurseries.— Mr.  Thos. 

Woodford,  late  of  Qucx  Park  Gardens,  Margate, 
has  taken  The  Nurseries,  Atherstone,  Warwickshire, 
where  he  intends  carrying  on  business  as  a  nursery- 
man, seedsman,  and  florist, 
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Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  :  Treat- 
ment after  Flowering.  —  Looking  through  a 
large  collection  of  these  the  other  day,  we  were 
interested  in  noting  the  treatment  awarded  to  those 
plants  which  had  done  blooming.  The  points  of  the 
branches  were  cut  away,  and  the  pots  laid  on  their 
sides  underneath  a  stage  in  a  plant-house,  and  the  soil 
gradually  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  not  wise  to  hasten 
the  drying  off  of  the  bulbs  ;  and  by  laying  them  on 
their  sides  under  a  stage,  with  some  of  the  thick 
fleshy  stalks  remaining  on  the  plants,  they  decay 
gradually,  and  without  undue  haste.  It  is  best  to 
allow  them  to  remain  in  the  pots  in  which  they  have 
flowered.  When  the  stems  have  died  away,  and  the 
bulbs  have  quite  gone  to  rest,  they  can  be  put  away 
in  a  dry  shed,  or'  place  where  the  roots  will  remain 
diy  and  be  preserved  from  frost  and  wet,  as  damp 
and  cold  alike  are  injurious  to  them.  Plants  that  are 
wintered  without  due  care,  and  especially  if  allowed 
to  become  damp,  are  apt  to  rot  at  the  crown,  and  at 
the  proper  time  they  fail  to  put  forth  spring  growths. 
It  is  best  to  leave  the  plants  undisturbed  until  they 
show  signs  of  growth,  and  then  carefully  repot  them 
in  suitable  soil. 

Horticultural  Club. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing at  the  Club  Rooms,  Ashley's  Hotel,  Covent  Gar- 
den, on  October  10,  a  portrait  of  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
John  Lee,  which  was  presented  by  the  members, 
was  hung  in  the  meeting  room. 

The   Weather. — General  remarks  on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Oct.  9,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  :— The  weather  was  fine  generally  on  the  3d, 
but  was  afterwards  exceedingly  cloudy  in  all  but  the 
eastern  and  southern  districts.  Aurora  was  seen  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  on  the  evening  of  the  5th, 
and  thunderstorms  or  lightning  occurred  in  "  Eng- 
land, E.,"  and  "England,  S.,"  on  the  evenings  of 
the  7th  and  Sth.  The  temperature  was  above  the 
mean  in  all  districts  excepting  "England,  S.W.," 
the  excess  being  greatest  in  Scotland.  The  maxima, 
which  varied  between  61°  in  "  Ireland,  N.,"  and  70° 
in  "England,  N.E.,"  occurred  generally  over  the 
northern  and  midland  districts  about  the  middle  of 
the  week,  but  in  the  eastern  and  southern  districts 
the  highest  readings  were  registered  mostly  on  the  9th. 
The  minima,  varying  between  37°  and  42°,  occurred 
on  various  days  in  different  localities.  The  rainfall 
was  less  than  the  mean  in  all  districts,  the  deficit 
being  greatest  in  "  England,  N.W.,"  and  Ireland. 
Bright  sunshine  was  very  deficient  in  most  districts, 
the  percentage  of  possible  amount  varying  from  12  in 
"Scotland,  E.,"  to  35°  in  "England,  S.W." 
Depressions  observed  : — At  the  commencement  of  the 
period  a  depression  was  passing  away  to  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  the  winds  were  generally  westerly 
Shortly  afterwards  an  anticyclone  spread  over  our 
northern  districts  from  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and 
the  wind  veered  first  to  N.,  and  then  to  N.E.  and 
E.,  from  which  quarters  it  then  freshened  considerably 
on  the  6th  and  7th.  On  the  Sth  the  high  pressure 
travelled  eastwards  to  Sweden,  and  after  a  brief 
period  of  very  uniform  readings  gradients  for  southerly 
winds  were  being  gradually  formed  at  the  close  of  the 
week.     There  has  been  no  gale  of  any  importance. 

Gardening    Appointments. — Mr.    Jas. 

Breckenbridge,  late  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  Max- 
well, Bart.,  Calderwood  Castle,  Lanarkshire,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Sommerville,  late  Foreman  at  the 
same  place,  as  Gardeners  respectively  to  Provost 
Lyle,  of  Oakly,  Greenock,  and  J.  Dunn,  Esq., 
Annet  House,  Weymss  Bay.— Mr.  John  Storrie, 
late  Gardener  to  Jas.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Tul- 
lichewan  Castle,  Dumbartonshire,  as  Gardener  to 
David  Hutcheson,  Esq.,  Violet  Bank,  Longside. 
— Mr.  Matthew  Reddie,  late  Foreman  at  Elderslie 
House,  Renfrewshire,  as  Gardener  to  T.  J.  Stewart, 
Esq.,  Ardenmore  Row,  Dumbartonshire. — Mr.  Thos. 
Rae,  late  Gardener  to  Ciias.  S.  Gordon,  Esq., 
Wimbledon,  Surrey,  as  Gardener  to  D.  Stevenson, 
Esq.,  Reddria  Park,  Stirlingshire  (all  through  the 
agency  of  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Thyne).— Mr.  W.  H. 
Strangeman,  late  Gardener  to  J.  Westwood,  Esq., 
Tredegar  House,  Bow,  succeeds  Mr.  T.  Jarrett, 
(who  has  gone  into  business!  as  Gardener  to  R. 
Warner,  Esq.,  Bloomfield  Lodge,  Chelmsford. — 
Mr.  Alexander  Crichton,  Gardener,  East  Craigs, 
Midlothian,  as  Gardener  to  David  Wilson,  Esq.,  of 
Carbeth,  Killearn,  N.B.—  Mr.  George  McKinley, 
late  Gardener  at  Tulloch  Castle,  Ross-shire,  as  Gar- 
dener to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  Kil- 
conquhar  House,  Kilconquhar,  Fife. — Mr.  William 
Park,  lately  Gardener  at  Manor  House,  Oban,  as 
Gardener  to  Henry  G.  Patrick,  Esq.,  Giffen, 
Dairy,  Ayrshire. — Mr.  George  Craik,  lately  Fore- 
man at  Ardgare,  Shandon,  near  Helensburgh,  as 
Gardener  to  Captain  F.  G.  Forsyth  Grant, 
Ecclesgreig,  Montrose  (the  above  four  through  Messrs, 
Downie  &  Laird). 


CLIVE    HOUSE,    ESHER. 

Akin  to  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  carrying  out 
of  new  ideas  in  a  garden  is  the  gratification  of  tracing 
resemblances  to  something  one  has  seen  somewhere 
else.  We  thought  of  this  a  day  or  two  ago  upon  visiting 
the  garden  of  Alfred  Wills,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  at  Esher, 
where  there  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of 
Ferns — and  not  only  interesting,  but  well  cultivated  — 
in  the  country.  Larger  collections  there  are,  no 
doubt,  many  that  we  have  seen  and  heard  of,  but  a 
collection  so  well  arranged  among  rocks,  and  pre- 
senting such  an  appearance  of  taste  and  skill,  and 
in  such  charming  accord  with  modern  ideas  of  natural 
beauty,  we  have  rarely  seen. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Mr.  Wills' 
garden  we  may  state  that  it  is  of  moderate  size  ;  but 
upon  entering  the  grounds  from  the  Esher  road  one 
experiences  a  kind  of  sylvan  greeting  from  the  green, 
sweeping,  undulating  lawn,  and  the  borders  of  shrubs 
and  flowers.  It  is  perhaps  no  advantage  to  be  made 
aware  beforehand  of  any  speciality,  however  good  or 
however  charming,  for  it  is  the  inherent  weakness  of 
human  nature  to  subordinate  everything  else  to  the 
one  object  that  is  supposed  to  possess  charms  beyond 
all  else.  Accordingly  we  ask  first  to  see  the  fernery, 
and  our  wish  is  instantly  gratified  by  Mr.  Smallpiecc, 
the  gardener,  who  is  as  proud  and  as  careful  of  the 
Ferns  under  his  charge  as  we  were  anxious  to  see  them. 

The  fernery  is  entered  from  the  garden  upon  the 
north  side,  close  to  a  large  glass  door  which  opens 
from  the  "morning  room  "  into  it.  From  this  room 
there  is  a  full-length  view  of  the  fernery,  the 
size  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  disposition  of 
the  rocks  and  Ferns.  The  structure  itself  is  a  plain 
but  high  (we  write  comparatively)  lean-to,  pre- 
senting no  advantages  whatever  to  the  workman  but 
the  stiff  straight  lines  that  are  familiar  to  every  one. 
To  transform  such  a  structure  into  glades  of  Ferns  of 
unwonted  greenness,  while  concealing  from  the  eye 
the  form  of  the  house,  was  a  work  indicating  both 
taste,  skill,  and  originality  of  on  the  part  of  the 
designer.  The  walk  through  the  fernery  is  a  ser- 
pentine one,  and  the  rockwork  is  formed  of  red  sand- 
stone. The  rafters  are  faced  with  cork,  and  the  rocks 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  now  in  a  broad  winding 
group,  then  in  slim  curvilinear  outline,  ascend  to- 
wards the  roof  a  distance  of  from  4  to  5  yards,  and 
are  nearly  met  in  zig-zag  fashion  by  rocks  descend- 
ing from  the  back  wall  of  the  house.  The  easy 
natural  sweeps  thus  created,  and  the  jutting  rocks 
almost  overrun  with  green  fronds,  create  the  illusion 
that  you  are  not  enclosed  by  straight  lines,  but  by  a 
dell  or  glade  surrounded  by  banks  of  Ferns.  Over 
the  entrance-door  the  rocks  are  covered  with  fine 
fresh  fronds  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  Asplenium 
ina;quale,  and  Pteris  umbrosa.  A  good  specimen 
of  Alsophila  australis,  with  bold  drooping  fronds, 
marks  the  curve  or  angle  at  the  junction  of  the 
entrance  walk  with  the  main  walk  through  the  centre 
of  the  house,  and  upon  the  summit  of  the  rockwork  a 
specimen  of  the  Bird's-nest  Fern  (Neottopteris  nidus) 
enjoys  a  suitable  situation.  Polypodium  scriptum  is 
very  pretty  at  the  front  of  the  house  in  a  carpet  of 
Selaginella  denticulata,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  a 
rare  specimen  of  Cyathea  dealbata  having  large 
healthy  fronds  half  drooping  over  the  path,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  a  broad  tuft  of  ornamental-leaved 
Begonia  of  a  beautiful  silvery  hue  enriched  with  dark 
markings. 

A  structure  of  this  kind  is  much  like  an  unfinished 
picture  where  room  is  left  for  a  few  extra  touches,  or 
a  bold  dash  of  colour,  as  the  idea  occurs  to  the 
painter.  A  dozen  clumps  of  those  handsome  leaved 
Begonias  go  a  long  way  towards  brightening  the 
sombre  hues  ot  deep  or  light  green,  the  only  change 
of  colour  we  get  from  Ferns,  unless  it  be  the  silvery 
hues  of  Pleris  argyrea,  or  Pteris  cretica  albo  lineata, 
or  the  blueish-green  of  some  of  the  trailing  Selagi- 
nellas.  All  these  are  used  with  effect,  creeping  over 
the  stones,  or  at  the  bases  of  Tree  Ferns,  some  of 
which  are  also  surrounded  with  a  deep  thick  carpet  of 
Adiantum  assimile.  A  Fern  that  is  very  effective  is 
Asplenium  fraxinifolium,  owing  to  the  substance  and 
brightness  of  its  fronds.  Cibotium  princeps  over- 
hangs the  path  with  its  large  light  green  fronds,  and 
having  a  background  of  Selaginella  formosa  and 
Ficus  repens  creeping  in  a  natural  manner  over  the 
projecting  ledges  of  the  rocks.  Above  the  Cibotium 
a  great  boulder  projects  which  is  covered  with  Ferns, 
the  drooping  fronds  of  which  almost  touch  the  spread- 
ing fronds  of  the  Tree  Fern  below.     This  is  a  very 


attractive  spot,  and  one  that  arrests  sudden  attention 
from  the  natural  beauty  of  the  arrangement.  The 
numerous  rhizomes  of  Davallia  dissecta  elegans  are 
very  pretty  creeping  over  the  surface  of  the  rucks  by 
the  side  of  the  path,  as  also  Lygodium  scandens, 
which  is  amenable  to  any  form  of  training. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  85,  p.  497)  was  taken  ftom  ""-' 
centre  of  the  fernery,  looking  to  the  extreme  end,  and 
takes  in  a  view  of  a  tall  Diclcsonia  antarctica,  several 
specimens  of  Woodwardia  radicans,  Pteris  argyrea, 
and  Didymochkcna  truncalula,  which  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Wills  from  a  stream-bed  covered  over  by  the 
arching  foliage  of  a  tropical  forest,  and  in  a  place 
singularly  protected  from  wind,  growing  with  every 
appearance  of  health  and  vigour  in  perhaps  the  most 
draughty  situation  in  the  fernery,  and  exposed  at 
times  to  a  temperature  as  low  as  40°.  This  plant  is 
in  a  pocket  not  over-well  drained  in  which  a  plant  of 
Osmunda  regalis  had  formerly  been  grown,  and  it  is 
now  producing  fronds  wonderfully  vigorous  and 
healthy.  Its  native  habitat,  where  thousands  are 
growing,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Rio,  about  2000 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  also  a  fine  plant  of 
Animia  tomentosa,  brought  by  Mr.  Wills  from  the 
top  of  a  mountain  4500  feet  high,  near  Rio.  It  grew 
amongst  coarse  grass,  the  roots  being  thus  protected 
from  extremes,  but  the  fronds  exposed  to  both  tropical 
sun  and  occasionally  frost.  This  plant  is  in  a  pocket 
above  the  hot-air  pipes,  in  a  place  where  it  never 
gets  anything  approaching  the  exposure  to  sun,  cold, 
rain,  or  wind,  that  it  thrives  under  at  home  ;  and  yet 
the  plant  is  equal  to  anything  of  the  same  kind  seen 
in  Brazil.  A  kind  of  circular  indentation  in  the 
rockwork  is  clothed  with  Pteris,  Aspleniums,  Gleich- 
enia  fiabellata,  Polypodiums,  Adiantums  of  sorts, 
Mosses,  and  Selaginellas.  We  noticed,  among  a 
great  many  other  Ferns  near  the  extreme  end  of  the 
house,  Cyathea  medullaris,  Polypodium  lingua,  Lastrea 
Standishii,  Pteris  formosa,  P.  albo  lineata,  I  Adian- 
tum hispidum,  A.  assimile,  Selaginella  Wildenovi, 
and  many  others. 

The  second  illustration  (fig.  84,  p.  496)  is  taken  from 
the  north-west  side,  or  from  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  preceding  one.  The  large  Dicksonia  comes  out 
better  from  this  side,  and  the  plant  immediately 
underneath  it  is  a  healthy  sample  of  Lomaria 
fluviatilis.  Woodwardia  radicans  is  very  effective, 
drooping  naturally  over  the  smaller  growing  Ferns. 
There  is  a  rather  large  stock  ofTrichomanes  radicans, 
which  succeed  remarkably  well  under  the  shade  of  the 
taller  growing  species,  and  many  of  them  situated 
close  to  little  pools  which  ornament  the  base  of  the 
rockwork  at  intervals,  and  no  doubt  supply  the  Ferns 
with  moist  vapour  in  abundance.  Mr.  Wills'  success 
in  the  management  of  this  fernery  is  largely  owing  to 
a  wide  range  of  knowledge  acquired  by  travel,  which 
enables  him  to  select  such  species  only  as  are  likely  to 
thrive  under  the  conditions  provided  for  them,  and  to 
a  due  consideration  of  the  necessity  for  occasional 
rest  in  plants  however  secured. 

There  is  a  collection  of  hardy  Ferns  of  considerable 
extent  on  the  north  side  of  the  fernery  very  prettily 
arranged  ;  the  stones  are  overrun  with  Oxalis,  Saxi- 
frages, and  Musk,  and  the  plants  generally  seem  to 
enjoy  their  treatment  and  situation. 

The  borders  are  gay  with  autumn  perennials, 
Dahlias,  Phloxes,  seedling  CEnotheras  of  great  beauty, 
and  a  selection  of  evergreen  shrubs.  The  finest 
specimen  upon  the  lawn  is  a  large  evergreen  Oak, 
near  to  which  there  is  a  clump  of  Ivy  intermixed  with 
Clematis  Vitalba,  which  looks  remarkably  handsome. 
A  good  view  of  the  garden  is  obtained  from  the 
balcony  at  the  front  of  the  house,  and  from  the  grass 
terrace,  near  to  which  there  are  flower-beds  filled  with 
Dianthus  that  look  very  bright  for  the  season.  A 
large  Mulberry  has  covered  the  ground  with  fruit,  and 
looks  a  venerable  specimen.  The  fruit  and  plant 
houses  are  well  managed.  Grapes  are  good  crops  ; 
and  plants,  including  Orchids,  are  healthy  and  well 
cared  for  by  Mr.  Smallpiece,  who  is  an  enthusiast  in 
every  branch  of  gardening. 


Trichomanes  radicans. —A  specimen  of  this 
well-known  Filmy  Fern  over  3  feet  9  inches  in 
diameter,  and  in  perfect  health,  is  not  an  everyday 
sight — nor,  indeed,  are  smaller  plants  often  seen  in 
such  vigorous  health.  The  plant  alluded  to  has  a 
little  frame  to  itself  out-of-doors,  the  tips  ol  the 
fronds  being  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass,  and 
kept  well  shaded  from  the  sun.  The  fronds  were 
dripping  with  moisture,  and  the  roots  were  observed 
creeping  over  the  brim  of  the  pan.  The  specimen  is 
in  Mr,  Wills'  collection  at  Esher. 
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LIST   OF  GARDEN   ORCHIDS. 

(Eria:  Continued  from  f.  469.) 

40.  Eria  hemimel^ena,  Rchb.f.,  Hamb.  Gartenz.,  xix,, 

p.  11. — Java.  Imported  and  cultivated  at  Bremen 
by  Mr.  Retemeyer. 

41.  E.  hyacinthoides,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and Sp.  Orch.  PL, 

p.  66.  Dendrolirium  hyacinthoides,  Blume,  Bijdr. 
FL  Nederl,  Ind.,  p.  346. — Java.  Buitenzorg 
Botanic  Gardens,  1866. 
43.  E.  lanata,  Griffith,  Not,  iii,,  p.  301  ;  Journ,  Linn. 
Soc,  iii.,  p.  49. — Malacca.  Cultivated  at  Kew  in 
1870. 

43.  E.   laniceps,   Rchb.  f.,    Hamb.    Gartenzeit.    1863, 

p.  11  ;  Xenia,  ii.,  p.  162,  t.  168,  fig.  4 — 5. — Moul- 
mein.  Discovered  and  introduced  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Parish  ;  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  Day. 

44.  E.  littoraus,  Teijsm.   and  Binnend.,  Dot.  Nat. 

Tijdschr.  xxiv.,  reprint,  p.  8. — Moluccas.  Culti- 
vated at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

45.  E.  longicaulis,  Teijsm.  and  Binnend.,  Dot.  Nat. 

Ttjdschr.  xxiv.,  reprint,  p.  9. — Java.  Cultivated 
at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

46.  E.  longilabris,  Lindl.,  Dot.  Reg.   1841,  Misc.,  n. 

69;  Card.  Chron.  1841,  p.  300  (for  400). — Philip- 
pines. Introduced  by  Mr.  Cuming  for  Messrs. 
Loddiges.  Allied  to  E.  bractescens,  from  which 
it  differs  in  the  long  acuminate  middle  lobe  of  the 
lip. 

47.  E.  MERGUENSIS,  Lindl.,   Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  iii.,  p. 

52;  Gard.  Chron.,  n.s.,  xiii. ,  p.  616. — Malayan 
Peninsula.  Imported  and  cultivated  by  Messrs. 
Low,  in  1880.     Hort.  Kew. 

48.  E.  mucronata,  Lindl.,  Dot.  Reg.  1842,  Misc.,  n. 

27. — Singapore.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Cuming,  and 
cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Habit  of  Den- 
drobium  chrysanthum  ;  flowers  white,  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  pink,  violet-scented,  produced  singly 
opposite  the  leaves. 

49.  E.  multiflora,   Lindl.,   Gen.  and  Sp.   Orch.  PL, 

p.  68.  Dendrolirium  multiflorum,  Blume,  Dijdr. 
Fl.  Nederl.  hid.,  p.  349.— Java.  Cultivated  at 
Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

50.  E.  myosurus,  Rchb.  f.,  Bonplandia,  1857,  p.  54. — 

Java.     Buitenzorg  Botanic  Garden. 

51.  E.    MYRISTICIFORMIS,    Hook.,    Bat.    Mag.,    t.    5415. 

— Moulmein.  Introduced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parish 
for  Messrs.  Low,  of  the  Clapton  Nursery.  Six  to 
9  inches  high  ;  flowers  medium  size,  white, 
fragrant, 

52.  E.  nutans,  Lindl.,  Dot.  Reg.    1840,    Misc.,  n.  196; 

Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  272. — Singapore.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cuming,  and  cultivated  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges.  A  pretty  species,  with  a  single,  large, 
nodding,  terminal  white  flower,  tipped  yellow  ; 
bracts  thick,  flesh-coloured. 

53.  E.  Obesa,   Lindl.,   Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.   PL,  p.  68; 

Dot.  Mag.,  t.  5391. — Malayan  Peninsula.  Intro- 
duced into  cultivation  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parish  in 
1859  ;  flowered  at  Kew  in  1863.  A  dwarf  plant, 
with  small  white  flowers.  Hort.  Kew. 
5(.  E.  OBLIQUA,  Lindl.,  "journ.  Linn.  Soc,  iii.,  p.  55. 
Mycaranthes  obliqua,  Lindl. ,  Dot.  Reg.  1840, 
Misc.,  n.  184. — Singapore.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Cuming  for  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

55.  E.  obliterata,    Lindl.,    Journ.    Linn.  Soc,   iii., 

p.  51  ;  Miq.,  Fl.  Nederl.  hid.,  iii.,  p.  665. 
Mycaranthes  obliteraia,  Blume,  Dijdr.  Fl.  Nederl. 
Ind.,  p.  352.— Java.  Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg 
in  1866. 

56.  E.  odoratissima,  Teijsm.  and  Binnend.,  Dot.  Nat. 

Ttjdschr.,  xxvii.,  p.  17. — Sumatra.  Cultivated 
at  Buitenzorg  in  1866.     Hort.  Kew. 

57.  E.   ovata,    Lindl.,   Dot.   Res.    1844,  under  t.  29  ; 

Walp.  Ann.,  vi,,  p.  277.— Philippines.  Intro- 
duced by  Cuming. 

58.  E.  paniculata,  Lindl.  in  Wall.  PL   As.  Rar.,  p. 

32,  t.  36  ;  Dot.  Reg.  1842,  Misc.,  n.  33  ;  Gard. 
Chron.  1842,  p.  382. — India.  Flowered  in  Lod- 
diges' nursery  in  1842.  Long  leafy  stems  and 
dense  subterminal  panicles  of  small  greenish-white 
flowers  freckled  with  purple. 

59.  E.  pannea,  Lindl.,  Dot.  Reg.   1842,   Misc.,   n.  79; 

Gard.  Chron.  1842,  p.  639. — Singapore.  Culti- 
vated by  Loddiges.  Scapes,  i-flowered  ;  flower 
greenish-yellow. 

60.  E.    pauciflora,    Blume,   Mus.   Dot.,   ii.,   p.  183; 

Miq.,  Fl.  Nederl.  Ind., iu. ,  p.  658.  Trichotosia 
paucijlora,  Blume,  Dijdr.  Fl.  Nederl.  Ind.,  p.  343. 
— Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo.  Cultivated  in  the 
Buitenzorg  garden  in  1866. 

61.  E.  planicaulis,  Wallich,  Dot.  Reg.  1840,  Misc.,  n. 

4. — India.  Introduced  by  Dr.  Wallich,  and 
flowered  in  Sir  Charles  Lemon's  garden  in  1839. 

62.  E.  polyura,   Lindl.,  Dot.  Reg.  1841,   Misc.,  n.  144 

and  1842,  t,  32. — Manilla.  First  found  by  Mr. 
Cuming,  who  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with 
whom  it  flowered  in  1841.  Flowers  small,  white, 
purple,  pink,  and  yellow,  in  slender,  loose  racemes 
from  the  stout,  leafy  stems. 

63.  E.    profusa,   Lindl.,  Dot.  Reg.  1842,  Misc.,  n.  3; 

Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  271. — Ceylon.  Found  by 
Mr.  Nightingale,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  Flowers  in  numerous  racemes 
nearly  a  foot  long,  soft,  with  brown  hairs  ;  label- 
lum  bright  light  green. 

64.  E.    pulchella,    Lindl.,     Dot.    Reg.    1841,    Misc., 

n.  106.  Calostylis  rigida,  Blume,  Dijdr.  FL 
Nederl.  Ind.,  p.  341, — Malacca.  Cultivated  at 
Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

65.  E.  pumila,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.   Orch.  PL,  p.  68  ; 

Dot.  Reg.,  1838,  Misc.,  n.  147.— India(?).  Culti- 
vated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who  received  it  from 


the  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta.  Small  capitate 
flowers,  tinged  with  pink. 

66.  E.     pusilla,    Teijsm.    and    Binnend.,  Dot.    Nat. 

Tijdschr.,  xxiv.,  reprint,  p.  8.— Java.  Buitenzorg 
Botanic  Garden,  1866. 

67.  E.    RETICULATA.     Porpax  reticulata,  Lindl.,  Dot. 

Reg.  1845,  Misc.,  n.  66  ;  IValp.  Ann.,  vi., 
p.  266. — Native  country  not  recorded.  Cultivated 
by  Loddiges. 

68.  E.  rigida,  Blume,  Mus.  Dot.,  ii.,  p.  183  ;  Miq.,  Fl. 

Nederl.  Ind.,  iii.,  p.  657. — Borneo.  Cultivated  in 
the  Buitenzorg  garden  in  1866. 

69.  E.   rosea,   Lindl.,  Dot.  Reg,   t.  978  ;  Lodd.,  Dot. 

Cab.,  t.  1817. — China.  Brought  home  for  the 
Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Parks  in  1824. 
Flowers  rose  and  white. 

70.  E.    rufinula,   Rchb.    f.,    Hamb.    Gartens.,    xix., 

p.  13. — India.  Introduced  from  Assam,  and  cul- 
tivated by  Consul  Schiller  at  Hamburgh  in  1863. 

71.  E.  RUGOSA,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,   p.  66. 

Dendrolirium  rugosum,  Blume,  Dijdr.  Fl.  Nederl. 
Ind.,  p.  345. — Java.  Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg 
in  1866. 

72.  E.  Sonkaris,   Rchb.;  Miq.,  Fl.  Nederl.  Ind.,  iii., 

p.  663. — Java.     Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

73.  E.  SPHifcROCHiLA,  Lindl.,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc  1858  ; 

Gard.  Chron.,  n.s.,  x.,  p.  106. — India.  Collected 
in  the  Khasya  Hills  by  Mr.  Freeman  for  Mr. 
Bull.  Flowers  ochre-coloured,  with  some  mixture 
of  violet-purple. 

74.  E.  stellata,  Lindl.,  Dot.  Reg.,  t.  904;  Dot.  Mag, 

t.  3605. — Java  {?).  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Cattley  in 
1825.  Leaves  ample,  like  those  of  a  large 
Calanthe  ;  flowers  greenish-yellow  or  whitish,  of 
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medium  size,  in  racemes  12 — 15  inches  long. 
Hort.  Kew. 

75.  E,  stricta,  Lindl.,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  iii.,  p.  52  ; 

Gard.  Chron.,  n.s.,  xiii.,  p.  616. — North  India. 
Cultivated  in  the  Dublin  Botanic  Garden  in  1880. 
Hort.  Kew. 

76.  E.  SUA  vis,  Lindl.,   Journ.   Linn.   Soc,  iii.,  p.  52; 

Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  272. — India.  Collected  by 
Gibson  and  others. 

77.  E.    velutina,    Loddiges,   Dot.    Reg.    1840,   Misc., 

n.  209  ;  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  274. — Singapore. 
Introduced  by  Cuming  and  cultivated  by  Loddiges. 
Hort.  Kew. 

78.  E.  vestita,  Lindl.,  Dot.   Reg.   1844,    Misc.,  n.  79 

and  1845,  t.  2  ;  Gard.  Chron.  1870,  p.  104  ;  Dot. 
Mag.,  t.  5807.  Dendrobium  vest  it  um,  Wallich  ; 
Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  n.  33. — Indian 
Archipelago.  Sent  to  Messrs.  Loddiges  by  Cum- 
ing. Flowers  medium  size,  reddish-brown  with- 
out, white  within. 

39.  Phreatia,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p. 
63. — Stems  dwarf  without  pseudobulbs  ;  leaves  in  two 
rows.  Peduncles  lateral,  or  flowers  racemose  on  a 
leafless  scape  from  the  rhizome  ;  flowers  minute. 
Column  very  short,  extended  at  the  base  into  a  foot. 
About  ten  species,  inhabiting  India,  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  They  have 
inconspicuous  flowers,  Plexaure  and  Octarrhena  are 
referred  here. 

1.  P.  coriacea,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p. 
64  ;  Miq.,  Ft.  Nederl.  Ind.,  iii.,  p.  656.  Dendro* 
lirium  coriaceum,  Blume,  Dijdr.  tot  Fl.  Nederl. 
Ind.,  p.  351.— Java,  Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in 
1866. 


.3.  P.  densiflora,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL, 
p.  64  ;  Miq.,  Fl.  Nederl.  Ind.,  iii.,  p.  655.  Den- 
drolirium  densiflorum,  Blume,  Dijdr.  tot  FL 
Nederl.  Ind.,  p.  350.— Java.  Cultivated  at  Buiten- 
zorg in  1866. 

3.  P.  microtidis,   Lindl.,   Journ.   Linn.  Soc,  iii.,  p. 

62. — Java.     Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  i860. 

4.  P.  MYOSURUS,   Lindl.,  Journ.   Linn.   Soc,  iii.,    p. 

61.  Eria  {Phreatia)  Myosurus,  Rchb.  f.,  Don- 
plandia,  1857,  p.  54,— Java,  Cultivated  at  Bui- 
tenzorg in  1866. 

40.  Pachystoma,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot  FL  Nederl. 
Ind.,  p.  376. — Scapes  leafless,  the  one-leaved  pseudo- 
bulb  sometimes  developed  later.  Sepals  connivent. 
Column  elongated,  extended  into  a  foot  at  the  base. 
About  ten  species,  one  inhabiting  Tropical  Africa  and 
the  Himalayan  Archipelago.  Pachychilus,  Apaturia, 
and  Ipsea,  are  reduced  to  this  genus.  Mr.  Bentham 
follows  Blume  in  making  two  sections — Apaturia  and 
Ipsea — with  the  remark,  however,  that  it  might  be 
better  perhaps  to  restore  them  to  the  rank  of  genera. 
The  species  of  the  former  are  leafless  plants  with  in- 
conspicuous flowers,  whilst  some  of  the  latter  have 
quite  showy  flowers. 

1.  P.  Thomsonianum,  Rchb.  f.,   Gard.  Chron.,  n.s., 

xii.,  pp.  582,  624,  and  627,  figs.  102  and  J03 
(Thompson!)  ;  Xenia,  iii.,  p.  35,  t.  213 ;  Dot.  Mag., 
t  6471. — West  Tropical  Africa.  Collected  by 
Mr.  W.  Kalbreyer,  and  sent  to  Messrs.  Veitch, 
with  whom  it  flowered  in  1879.  A  very  remark- 
able Orchid,  with  one  or  two-leaved  pseudobulbs, 
and  one  to  three-flowered  scapes  springing  from 
beneath  the  latter.  Flowers  about  3  inches  across, 
white,  with  a  purple  labellum,  which  ends  in  a 
narrow  hook.     See  fig.  87,  p.  501. 

2.  P.  Speciosum,  Rchb.  f.,  in  Donplandia,  1855,  p.  250. 

Ipsea  speciosa,  Lindl.,  Gen  and  Sp.  Orch.,  p.  124  ; 
Wight,  Ic.Pl.  Ind.  Or.,  t.  1663;^/.  Mag.,  t.  5701. 
— Ceylon.  Sent  to  Kew,  in  1866,  by  Mr.  Thwaites. 
A  very  pretty  terrestrial  Orchid,  having  grass-like 
leaves  and  clear  yellow  flowers,  2i  inches  in  dia- 
meter, borne  singly,  or  in  pairs,  on  slender  scapes, 
1  to  2  feet  high  (tig.  86.)    W.  B.  H. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Tap-root  Pruning  of  Old  Pear  Trees. —A 
large  tree  of  the  Keurre  Ranee  Pear,  growing  here  on 
a  south  wall,  with  seven  tiers  of  branches,  33  feet 
long,  was  not  fertile  for  many  years.  It  made  so 
much  breast-wood  every  year  that  the  tree  seemed 
determined  to  grow  wood  and  nothing  else.  I  took 
to  summer  pruning  it,  and  that  helped  a  little  to  get 
the  tree  into  a  bearing  state  ;  but  even  then  I  found 
that  the  fruit  cracked  and  blistered,  and  not  a  good 
one  was  to  be  had  from  the  tree.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  determined  to  examine  the  roots,  which 
I  did  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  when  I  found  it  had 
three  large  tap-roots.  I  had  pieces  cut  out  of  these, 
two  of  them  measuring  3^  inches,  and  the  other 
l|  inch  in  diameter.  These  pieces  were  cut  out 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  half  a  brick  being  put 
into  their  places.  Instead  of  putting  the  old  soil  back 
I  had  fresh  put  in,  then  had  the  tree  mulched  with 
good  rotten  dung,  and  gave  a  good  watering  to  settle 
the  soil  round  the  roots.  In  the  following  year  we 
had  ten  dozen  well-ripened  and  good-flavoured  fruit 
from  the  tree,  and  this  year — the  second  year  after  the 
tap-root  pruning — we  have  twenty  dozen  splendid 
Pears  on  the  tree.  This  success  should  tempt  others  to 
follow  our  example,  as  I  cannot  help  thinking  there 
are  many  old  Pear  trees  about  the  country  that  might 
be  made  profitable  by  tap-root  pruning.  I  treated 
several  other  large  trees  in  the  same  way  last  autumn, 
and  enclose  pieces  taken  out  of  the  tap-roots.  Pear 
trees  grow  very  fast  on  our  soils,  and  every  tree 
operated  upon  is  giving  me  entire  satisfaction.  I 
hope  this  note  will  set  others  working  in  the  same 
direction,  but  I  would  add  that  some  responsible  person 
should  be  present  during  the  operations  to  show  the 
labourers  where  and  how  to  cut,  as  some  of  the  roots 
are  very  difficult  to  get  at,  and  take  some  time  to  deal 
with.  I  enclose  three  fruits  from  the  tree  of  Beurre 
Ranee,  and  a  few  other  fruits,  to  show  you  that 
the  Pear  does  well  here.  [All  very  good  samples, 
ED,  I  Robert  Smith,  Kcnward  Gardens,  Yalding, 
Maidstone. 

Rubus  discolor  var.—  The  yellow-fruited  Rubus 
alluded  to  in  my  note  of  a  fortnight  ago  was  shown 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Naturalists'  Society, 
who  believed  it  to  be  Rubus  discolor ;  but  in  order 
to  be  certain,  however,  he  forwarded  it  to  a  Devon- 
shire friend,  well  acquainted  with  the  Rubi,  who  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  R.  discolor,  differing  in  no  respect 
except  in  the  colour  of  the  fruit — an  exceedingly  rare 
variety.  An  eminent  Bristol  botanist  says  that  a 
similar  find  has  not  been  recorded  for  upwards  of  a 
century  and  a  half.     The  plant  was  found   on   the 
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western  slope  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Bristol.  Frank  Gunning,  Bcaminster, 
Bristol. 

When  to  Lift  Potatos.— I  have  read  with  much 
interest  Mr.  J.  L.  Jensen's  remarks  on  the  lifting  and 
storing  of  Potatos.  I  think  that  the  advice  given, 
not  to  lift  them  until  the  tops  are  thoroughly  ripened 
acd  dead,  is  sound  and  practical.  Allow  me  to  give 
an  instance  which  I  think  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
corroborate  what  he  says  on  that  head.  Although  I 
could  not  quite  account  for  it  at  the  time,  on  reading 
Mr.  Jensen's  letter  it  appeared  quite  clear  to  me.  On 
February  14  I  planted  sixteen  sorts  of  Potatos — a 
small  quantity  of  each — wishing  to  have  some  fit  to 
lift  by  the  beginning  of  August  so  as  to  exhibit  a 
small  collection  at  our  cottagers'  show.  I  lifted  what 
I  required  for  that  purpose,  leaving  the  remainder  in 
the  ground  till  early  in  September,  when,  requiring 
the  ground,  I  had  them  taken  up  and  laid  in  their 
several  sorts  between  the  rows  of  some  Magnum 
Bonums,  the  haulm  of  which  was  green,  though 
spotted  with  disease.  They  were  then  perfectly 
sound  and  free  from  disease,  but  on  examining  them 
some  week  or  ten  days  after  I  found  nearly  every 
tuber  badly  diseased,  whilst  the  crop  of  Magnum 
Bonums  beneath  them,  and  which  had  the  protection 
of  the  soil,  were  quite  sound,  not  a  diseased  tuber 
being  found  in  a  bushel.  I  think  that  the  theory  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Jensen,  that  the  covering  of  earth  is  a 
protection  from  the  falling  spores  of  the  fungus,  is 
sound,  and  borne  out  by  facts.  Again,  every  Potato 
which  had  thrust  itself  out  of  the  soil  on  the  top  of 


are  rare.  The  pair  have  been  planted  probably  some 
forty  years,  they  reach  a  maximum  height  of  perhaps 
40  feet,  but  the  real  beauty  of  both  is  found  in  the 
splendidly  pendulous  growth  from  the  lower  tier  of 
branches,  which,  coming  out  from  the  stem  some  15 
feet  in  height,  throw  down  to  the  ground  all  round 
over  a  large  area  a  perfect  mass  of  branches  and 
lealagc.  There  are  also  some  fine  Cedars,  a  noble 
Catalpa,  and  other  interesting  trees,  but  the  Weeping 
Beeches  are,  to  my  mind,  by  far  the  most  rare  and 
pleasing.  A.  D, 

Notes  on  Fruit. — Going  into  an  old  orchard  a 
few  days  ago  I  was  struck  with  the  beautiful  appear- 
ance of  some  very  old  large  trees  of  Winter  Fearmain 
Apples.  A  fine  crop  of  Apples  is  this  year  the 
exception,  not  the  rule,  and  in  the  case  alluded  to 
was  confined  to  three  varieties — the  Pearmain,  Winter 
Quoining,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Blenheim  Orange,  and 
as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  crops  are  this  season 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  early  ripening  kinds 
—  kinds  whose  wood  matures  early — whilst  very  late 
kinds  have  little  if  any  fruit,  and  that  very  poor. 
Under  such  conditions  one  instinctively  asks,  Why  ? 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  the  fruitful  condition 
of  a  few  trees,  while  their  surroundings  are  almost 
entirely  barren.  The  reflection  that  the  seasons  lately 
have  been  very  unfavourable  scarcely  satisfies  ;  the 
seasons  have  been  the  same  for  one  as  for  the  other. 
The  natural  conclusion  is  that  if  more  care  were  exer- 
cised in  selecting  suitable  varieties,  crops  would  be, 
as  a  rule,  more  uniform.  Whether  planting  for 
profit  or  for  the  supply  of  a  private  family,  it  would 
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do,  every  conceivable  aspect,  all  kinds  of  soil  and 
climate  from  the  South  Coast  to  the  far  North  ;  here 
a  beautiful  curve,  miles  in  extent,  with  a  south  sun 
shining  on  it,  and  there  the  shelter  of  some  friendly 
wood,  presenting  to  the  practical  mind  the  exact  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  successful  growth  of  some  of 
our  best  kinds  of  fruit.  By  judicious  selection  and 
arrangement  there  is  no  portion,  however  bleak  and 
exposed,  of  the  thousands  of  miles  traversed  by  the 
iron  roads  of  the  United  Kingdom  but  might  by  a 
moderate  outlay  be  rendered  eventually  a  source  of 
immense  wealth  as  well  as  a  great  public  boon.  Trees 
on  the  sides  of  railways  would  no  doubt  be  objection- 
able, but  not  so  bushe3  5  or  6  feet  high,  a  height 
which  need  not  in  any  case  be  exceeded.  Once 
planted  their  management  would  not  be  a  very  serious 
matter,  with  the  facilities  of  moving  from  point  to 
point  possessed  by  railways  ;  one  intelligent  super- 
intendent would  manage  an  immense  district.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  the  subject  of  fruit  grow- 
ing to  railway  companies  as  a  source  of  revenue  ;  but 
it  has  another  important  aspect,  it  would  convert 
many  a  bare  unsightly  bank  into  a  beautiful  garden, 
and  give  finish  and  beauty  to  what  is  now  in  many 
cases  a  barren  waste  ;  such  a  change  in  the  landscape 
of  railways  is  sadly  wanted.  Henry  Eckford,  Bore- 
atton  Park,  Baschurch,  Salop,  Oct,  3. 

Exhibition  Potatos.—"  E.  T.  B."  names  School- 
master as  one  of  the  best  Potatos  we  have.  For  this 
I  am  thankful,  as  it  has  also  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  exhibition  kinds.  His  opinion  as  to 
Queen  of  the  Valley  must  be  taken  cautiously,  because 
that  kind  has  been  in  cultivation  here  but  a  year  or 
so,  and  though  it  has  proved  a  fine  and  prolific  kind 
so  far,  we  must  not  be  in  too  much  hurry  to  swear 
by  it.  In  any  case  it  will  make  a  popular  show  kind, 
for  its  tubers  are  very  handsome.  I  may  have  an 
opinion  that  there  are  other  kinds  of  Potatos  quite 
as  good  as  the  kinds  above  named,  and  as  well 
worthy  of  general  culture,  but  what  I  may  think  is 
of  little  moment  when  *'  E.  T.  B."  gives  utter- 
ance to  diverse  views.  If  he  and  some  other 
critics  knew  as  much  about  the  relative  qualities  of 
Potatos  as  I  do,  and  had  grown  as  many  sorts, 
perhaps  they  would  not  be  quite  so  assured  as  they 
now  seem  to  be.  It  is  rather  a  harsh  thing  to  say, 
that  many  Potatos  are  put  into  commerce  simply  for 
trade  purposes.  I  do  not  think  any  one  has  sent  out 
a  new  kind  of  Potato  without  believing  that  it  was 
really  a  good  and  useful  kind,  although  perhaps 
mistaken  in  some  cases.  The  simple  fact  that  some 
kinds,  which  unkindly  critics  denounce  as  worthless, 
are  almost  universally  grown,  seems  to  show  that  their 
opinion  is  far  from  being  universally  held.  As  to  the 
cooking  of  Potatos  at  shows,  there  is  little  use  or 
sense  in  the  practice.  If  a  Potato  is  inferior  it  stands 
self  condemned  to  the  person  who  has  grown  it,  for 
if  beyond  being  handsome  it  has  no  good  table 
qualities,  then  he  only  punishes  himself  by  growing 
it.  If  he  grows  it  and  likes  it,  his  opinion  as  backed 
by  practice  is  worth  something.  Whilst  Potato 
raisers  are  doing  their  very  best  to  put  into  commerce 
only  really  good  new  kinds,  we  may  safely  leave  to 
the  public  to  decide  for  themselves  what  kinds  they 
like  and  what  they  do  not.  A ,  D. 


the    ridges    was    badly    diseased.    John    Charlton, 
Summer  Vale  Nursery,  Tunhridge  Wells, 

Notable  Trees. — The  finest  specimen  Scotch  Fir 
I  have  ever  seen  stood,  and,  I  trust,  stands  still,  in  a 
small  wood  adjoining  the  highroad  from  Southampton 
to  Romsey,  and  in  the  eastern  corner  of  Lord  Mount 
Temple's  estate,  adjoining  the  hamlet  of  Upton.  I 
saw  it  on  several  occasions  some  sixteen  years  since, 
and  when  visiting  it  with  a  friend  on  one  of  these 
occasions  made  a  rough  measurement  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  stem  chest-high,  that  is,  at  about  4$  feet 
from  the  ground,  by  spanning  it.  We  two  clasped 
the  stem  to  the  utmost  of  our  tether,  finger  points 
just  touching  on  one  side,  and  we  found  on  the  other 
some  iS  inches  left  uncovered.  Allowing,  which  is, 
I  think,  a  very  fair  average,  that  from  point  to  point 
of  fingers  of  a  man  of  average  build  is  5  feet  9  inches, 
it  would  make  the  tree-stem  at  the  height  named  to 
be  just  13  feet.  The  stem  was  a  singularly  round, 
clean,  and  handsome  one,  and  reached  about  25  feet 
from  the  ground  ere  it  broke,  and  carried  on  immense 
branches  a  noble  rounded  head.  If  the  tree  still 
stands,  its  girth  should  now  be  very  much  larger. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Dixon  of  Thornham  Park,  who  knew 
the  tree  well,  or  Mr.  Thirlby,  of  Broadlands,  could 
give  some  more  recent  information  respecting  this  fine 
specimen.  In  the  pleasure  grounds  attached  to  Han- 
worth  Park,  Feltham,  the  residence  of  A.  Lafone,  Esq. , 
are  a  pair  of  Weeping  Beech,  that  well  deserve  notice. 
Of  course,  compared  with  the  giant  trees  seen  at  Ash- 
ridge  and  in  parks  and  woods  elsewhere,  these  are 
pigmies,  but  then,  whilst  the  common  Beech  is  a  very 
common  tree,  and  even  the  deep  coloured  purple  kind 
is  by  no  means  uncommon,  such  samples  of  the 
Weeping  Beech  as  are  to  be  seen  at  Hanworth  Park 


be  better  to  plant  a  number  of  trees  of  varieties 
known  to  succeed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  intended 
plantations  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  planting  general 
collections,  especially  in  unfavourable  situations. 
Dr.  Hogg,  in  his  Fruit  Manual,  has  endeavoured  to 
define  the  latitude  of  varieties,  but  much  must  depend 
on  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  planter.  It  is 
a  fact  that  few  know  the  different  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears  well,  and  until  the  constitution  and  pecu- 
liarities of  each  variety  are  known  and  understood, 
the  condition  of  our  fruit  crops  will  continue  unsatis- 
factory. The  same  thing  occurs  in  Grape  growing, 
where  late  kinds,  such  as  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  or 
Barbarossa,  are  not  treated  more  liberally  as  to  tem- 
perature than  would  suffice  to  ripen  the  Sweetwater  or 
Black  Hamburgh.  With  these  facts  well  understood 
by  many  clever  cultivators,  I  fear  they  are  frequently 
lost  sight  of  in  determining  the  position  of  our  hardy 
outdoor  fruits.  How  often  do  we  see  that  grand 
Pear,  Easter  Beurre,  in  some  cold  out-of-the-way 
corner  on  an  espalier  or  standard,  cracked,  gnarled, 
and  wretched,  worse  than  useless ;  whereas  on  the 
corner  of  a  south  wall  in  the  same  garden  it  would  in 
all  probability  ripen  its  fruit  to  perfection  :  clearly 
demonstrating  the  cause  of  failure,  viz.,  insufficient 
temperature  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  Badly  matured 
fruit  means  badly  matured  wood  and  all  its  concomi- 
tant evils,  to  which  cause  the  great  majority  of  the 
failures  in  fruit  growing  are  referable,  certainly  not 
less  in  the  cultivation  of  outdoor  than  indoor  fruits  ; 
therefore  I  conclude  that  the  selection  of  suitable 
varieties  for  the  various  localities  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance. For  the  cultivation  of  hardy  bush  fruits,  such 
as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  even  Goose- 
berries and  Currants,  the  cuttings  and  embankments 
of  railways  are  especially  adapted,  presenting,  as  they 


Wall  Copings.— The  utility  of  these  glazed 
copings  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  as  not  only  do 
they  assist  very  materially  in  warding  off  frosts  during 
the  spring,  but  they  keep  the  tender  blossoms  and 
fruit  dry,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  wet  when 
trees  are  in  flower  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  fatal  as 
frost.  For  Apricots  and  late  Peaches  a  glass  coping 
is  almost  indispensable,  especially  for  the  first-named, 
for  when  exposed  to  rain  or  heavy  night  dews, 
Apricots  rot  wholesale,  but  when  protected  and  kept 
dry,  they  remain  whole  and  sound.  We  had  striking 
proofs  of  this  last  year,  as  half  our  trees  were  under 
copings,  and  the  other  half  without,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  we  got  at 
least  90  per  cent,  of  fine  fruit  fit  for  dessert  from  the 
former,  and  not  10  per  cent,  from  the  latter,  as  the 
majority  were  specked  and  decayed  little  or  much. 
This  decided  us  to  cover  the  whole,  and  the  result  has 
been  all  we  could  wish,  as  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  I  have  had  charge  here  we  never 
before  had  such  a  crop,  as  from  sixteen  trees  we 
have  gathered  between  three  and  four  thousand 
of  fruit.  One  wall  is  15  feet  high,  and  the  other 
10  feet,  the  higher  wall  having  a  coping  a  yard  wide, 
and  the  other  2  feet,  which  is  quite  wide  enough 
for  any  wall  that  height,  as  it  shoots  off  all  wet,  and 
does  not  obstruct  or  confine  the  air  too  much,  as 
a  wider  one  would  do.  The  Apricots  are  on  a 
south-west  wall,  which  is  a  good  one  for  that  kind 
of  fruit,  as  it  is  not  so  baking  and  hot  as  is  the 
case  where  the  trees  get  the  sun  the  whole  day. 
Some  think  the  night  dews  are  necessary  for  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  and  no  doubt  they  are  very  bene- 
ficial at  certain  seasons,  but  a  sprinkling  daily  during 
the  height  of  summer  from  the  garden-engine  will 
keep  trees  in  good  health.  Our  Peaches  are  treated 
p  this  way,  but  the  Apricots  do  not  get  any,  as  they 
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are  not  liable  to  insects,  and  a  dry  atmosphere  seems 
to  agree  with  them.  The  sorts  of  Apricots  we  grow  are 
the  Moorpark,  Hemskirk,  and  Peach,  which  are  the 
largest  and  best,  the  two  latter  being  a  little  hardier 
than  the  first  named,  and  not  so  likely  to  go  offthrough 
canker  of  the  branches  in  the  provoking  way  Apri- 
cots do.  I  have  been  told  that  stocks  raised  from 
Apricot  stones  and  worked  prevent  this  cankering, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  those  who  have  tried  them  will 
give  their  experience.  J,  Sheppard, 

The  Stinging  Tree  of  Queensland  (p.  465}, — 
This  plant,  alluded  to  in  Knowledge.,  is,  no  doubt, 
Laportea  gigas,  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Eastern  Australia.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  beau- 
tiful botanic  gardens  at  Sydney,  where,  however,  it 
has  anything  but  a  "  pleasant  appearance  to  the  eye," 
its  large  deciduous  leaves  being  much  attacked  by 
insects.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  species  of 
Urticaria  with  stinging  glands  growing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney  ;  at  all  events,  though  I  have 
rambled  many  miles  there,  I  never  came  across  one  ; 
but  the  deficiency  is  quite  supplied  by  the  large 
variety  of  plants  with  spiny  foliage — such  as  Macro- 
zamia  spiralis,  which  at  Broken  Bay  is  very  common, 
and  produces  its  cone-like  fruit  in  abundance.  Frank 
Gunning* 

Campanula  Hendersoni.  —  The  writer  of  the 
description  of  Edge  Hall  which  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  at  p.  445  seems  to  have 
misunderstood  something  I  said  about  this  plant, 
which  I  never  believed  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  C. 
carpatica.  C.  Hendersoni  seems  to  me  to  be  a  hybrid, 
and  without  knowing  its  history  I  should  say  it  is  the 
offspring  of  C.  carpatica  and  C.  pyramidalis,  as  it 
imitates  the  latter  both  in  the  shape  of  the  flower  and 
of  the  leaf.  I  have  never  known  it  to  ripen  seed  here, 
and  have  never  produced  anything  like  it  from  the 
seed  of  C.  turbinata,  though  I  have  produced  car- 
patica in  many  shades  of  colour.  C.  Hendersoni  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  genus  for  garden  decoration — ■ 
the  good  clear  blue  of  the  flowers,  the  profusion  in 
which  they  are  produced,  and  their  long  duration 
making  it  very  ornamental.  It  is,  however,  easily 
lost,  the  whole  plant  often  dying  after  flowering,  and 
not  being  a  very  easy  plant  to  divide.  A  white  C. 
Hendersoni,  which  I  saw  offered  in  a  catalogue  last 
spring  and  ordered,  proved  to  be  a  white  C.  carpatica, 
leaving  the  former  a  thing  still  to  be  hoped  for. 
C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Oct.  7. 

Begonias  for  Bedding-out.  —  I  have  before 
advocated  the  use  of  the  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  for 
bedding  purposes  in  your  columns,  and  now  we  are 
nearly  at  the  end  of  the  third  season  of  their  growth 
at  this  place,  this  year  rather  largely,  having  had  four 
good-sized  beds  of  it,  and  these  were  perfect,  as  many 
of  your  readers  can  testify.  Now,  on  October  9,  after 
all  the  wet  dull  weather  we  have  had,  they  are  ablaze 
of  beauty,  while  all  the  Pelargonium  blooms  are  spoiled 
with  the  long  damp  nights.  I  saw  a  random  shot 
fired  at  the  Begonia  as  a  bedding  plant  in  a  contem- 
porary, but  I  think  the  cause  of  failure  was  not  with 
the  Begonias ;  no  doubt  some  strains  are  more 
robust  than  others,  mine  is  what  is  known  as 
Sibbald's  strain  from  Bishop  Auckland— they  are 
dwarf  in  habit,  but  very  strong  in  growth,  the 
flowers  almost  the  substance  of  Tulips.  The  real 
secret  of  growing  the  Begonia  well  in  beds  is  to 
give  the  hungry  plants  plenty  of  good  stuff  to  grow 
in.  In  preparing  the  beds  we  take  the  soil  out  a  foot 
deep,  then  put  a  layer  of  good  rotten  dung  from  an 
old  Cucumber  bed,  fill  up  the  bed  with  a  good  mixture 
of  sand,  loam,  and  leaf  soil  ;  with  this  treatment 
success  is  certain.  We  have  no  bedding  plant  for  the 
dull  north  of  Yorkshire  to  equal  it.  If  the  weather  is 
hot  and  dry  in  July,  it  should  be  liberally  supplied 
with  water ;  the  winter  treatment  is  simple  enough, 
the  plants  might  be  put  in  boxes  or  pots,  and  placed 
under  a  stage  in  any  out-of-the-way  place,  so  long  as 
they  are  kept  from  frost.  At  the  end  of  March  they 
should  be  potted  off,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  frame 
without  much  heat.  Treated  in  this  way  the  plants 
will  be  in  good  trim  for  the  beds  by  the  end  of  May. 
William  Culveru'cll,  Thorpe  Per  row  t 

A  Discriminating  Alga.  — Discrimination  is  not 
confined  to  the  fungus  tribe.  At  p.  31  I  mentioned 
a  fungus  which  (according  to  the  printed  description 
quoted)  grows  in  cellars — "but  only  where  good 
old  wine  is  kept."  This  bacchanalian  fungus  has,  we 
now  learn,  a  religious  relative — not  the  flabby  sewer 
fungus,  which  weighed  170  lb.  and  recently  did  tempo- 
rary religious  duty  in  a  London  church,  but  one  which 
sticks  to  the  church  and  never  leaves  it.  At  the  re- 
cent annual  excursion  of  the  Penzance  Natural  History 
and  Antiquarian  Society,  Towednack  Church  was 
visited,  and  at  that  place  a  gentleman  directed  the 
attention  of  the  visitors  to  "a  very  rare  plant." 
"  Thirty  years  ago,"  said  this  gentleman,  "  the  plant 
(Alga)  was  all  over  the  walls,  and  being  of  a  sky- 
blue  colour  it  gave  a  peculiar  colour  to  the  interior." 
This  wonderful  "plant,"  termed  "a  fungus"  by  its 
describer,  was  evidently  an  early  member  of  the  Blue- 


Ribbon  Army,  as  well  became  a  well-bred  water-borne 
Alga.  A  good  deal  of  this  "rare  plant"  was.it 
appears,  destroyed  in  past  times  by  dry-rot  and  lime- 
wash,  but  it  still  luxuriates  in  the  church  tower.  The 
gentleman  who  undertook  the  description  of  the 
plant  then  said  the  "  fungus  "  in  question 
"  was  only  found  in  churches  and  nowhere  " 
else  ;  and  he  left  it  for  others  to  explain  what  it  "did 
before  churches  existed."  If  this  is  a  fact  it  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the  discriminating 
Alga  here  referred  to  confines  itself  to  the  churches 
belonging  to  any  particular  religious  denomination, 
or  whether  some  of  its  congeners  at  limes  appear  in 
dissenting  chapels  or  the  meeting-houses  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren.  More  information  is  needed  about 
this  wonder.  "The  name  of  the  'fungus,'  "  said  the 
gentleman,  "is  Oscillatoria  cyanea."  Our  readers 
will  know  this  "  fungus  "  (?)  to  be  one  of  the  minute 
plants  (Conferva?)  found  growing  on  stones,  &c,  in 
pools  and  wet  places,  and  named  Oscillatoria  from 
their  oscillating  motion  ;  the  water  probably  helps  the 
oscillation  in  the  church  Alga,  whilst  the  "good  old 
wine  "  induces  it  in  the  bacchanalian  of  the  cellar. 
How  the  Alga  lived  "  before  churches  existed  "  it  is 
difficult  to  say  :  evolutionists  may  help  us  to  clear  up 
this  point.    W.  G.  S. 
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Michaelmas  Daisies.— Out  of  a  large  collection, 
consisting  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  varieties  of  Aster,  I 
select  a  few  for  mention  because  they  are  nearly  new 
or  uncommon.  The  finest  Aster  I  have,  or  have  ever 
seen,  was  bought  two  years  ago  from  Mr.  Robert 
Parker  of  Tooting.  It  was  named  amethystinus, 
which  may  be  right.  It  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  fine 
garden  development  of  A.  Novi-Belgii,  of  which  I 
have  many  other  fine  forms.  It  grows  6  feet  high, 
with  a  bold  branching  habit,  and  bears  large  semi- 
double  flowers  of  very  pale  and  very  clear  lavender. 
It  increases  very  fast,  being  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  good  things  increase  slowly.  Whatever  its  origin 
may  be,  it  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  in  the  garden  of 
every  cottager  who  has  an  eye  for  good  flowers.  A. 
salsuginosus  is  the  name  of  a  very  fine  Michaelmas 
Daisy  which  was  in  flower  at  Kew  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  of  which  Mr.  Lynch  lately  sent  me 
flowers  from  the  Cambridge  Botanical  Gardens.  The 
flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  old  Aster 
sibiricus,  with  a  much  better  habit  of  growth.  I 
cannot  find  it  in  any  nursery  catalogue,  or  I  should 
already  have  it  in  my  garden.  A.  ptarmicoides  is  a 
new  introduction  in  English  nursery  catalogues,  but 
is  not  a  showy  plant.  The  flowers  are  dull  white, 
larger  than  those  of  Achillea  ptarmica,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  which  the  plant,  I  suppose,  has  its  name. 
A.  oblongifolius  was  offered  as  a  novelty  last  year  by 
Messrs.  Woolson  in  their  American  catalogue.  It  is 
of  good  habit,  3  feet  high,  with  a  wide  spreading 
bushy  head  of  flowers.  The  flowers  are  without 
merit  either  in  colour  or  form.  A.  sikkimensis  is 
well  worth  growing,  in  spite  of  its  very  straggling 
habit  both  above  and  under  ground.  It  grows  about 
5  feet  high,  and  bears  plentifully  flowers  distinct  from 
those  of  any  other  Aster.  They  are  produced  in  closely 
set  umbels ;  the  rays  are  in  a  double  row,  very  regu- 
larly arranged  and  slightly  reflexed  :  quite  new  in 
style.  Sent  me  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson.  Boltonia 
latisquama  is,  I  am  assured,  the  correct  name  of  a 
remarkable-looking  Aster  which  came  to  me  as 
"prrealtus,"  was  then  changed  to  "  Iaxus,"  and  now 
has  a  new  label  again.  It  grows  7  feet  high,  but 
shorter  stalks,  3  or  4  feet  high,  are  produced  round 
the  plant,  which  flower  six  weeks  earlier  than  the 
long  stalks.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  like  those 
of  a  lawn  Daisy,  but  rather  sparingly  produced.  It 
spreads  very  fast,  but  does  not  run,  though  a  single 
stalk,  if  left  for  three  years  in  rich  soil,  forms  a  dense 
impenetrable  forest  nearly  a  yard  through.  Aster 
sericeus,  rightly  called  "silky,"  is  another  very  dis- 
tinct and  neat  plant,  which  I  had  from  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  It  has  wiry  stalks  about 
3  feet  high,  and  branches  covered  with  silvery  satin- 
like leaves,  and  bearing  light  purple  flowers  of  irre- 
gular form.  Though  not  a  showy  plant,  it  is  elegant 
and  choice.  The  stems  require  support  as  soon  as 
they  are  a  foot  high,  or  they  are  likely  to  be  broken 
off  by  wind.    C.  Wolley  Dod,   Edgt  Hall,  Malfas, 
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Royal  Horticultural :  Oct.  10.— G.   F.   Wilson, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.     At  the  conclusion  of  the 
usual  preliminary  business,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  pro- 
ceeded   to    address   the    meeting   on  the   subject    of 
plant  labels,  and  after  stating  how  the    plant   label 
competition   had  been  originated  by  the   offer  of  a 
prize  of  £5  by  their  Chairman,  Mr.  Wilson,  remarked 
that  the  Society  of  Arts  had  generously  presented  the 
whole  collection  sent  in  for  competition,  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  he  hoped  the  latter  Society 
would  have  them  arranged  in  a  cabinet  and  placed  in 
a  suitable  position,  the  collection  being  one  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  value  to  horticulturists.     If  he 
had  to  judge  labels  himself,  Mr.  Hibberd  would  first 
consider   their   legibility,    which,    above    all    things, 
should     be     insisted     upon,    and     the     man     who 
wrote   a  good,   bold,  clear  hand  without   flourishes, 
should    always     be    the    one    selected    to    do    the 
work.      Cheapness    was     the     next     quality ;     but 
this  was  a  dangerous  subject  to  talk  about,  and  he 
would  pass  it  by  with  the  remark  that  it  was  of  no 
use   wasting    money   on   a    bad   article.     The   third 
requirement  in  a  good  label  was  durability,  a  very 
important  point,  though  he  was  one  of  those    who 
thought  that  a  perishable  label  was  not  without  its 
advantages,  for  the  man  who  takes  an  interest  in  his 
plants   found   a   constant  source   of  pleasure,    while 
writing  fresh  tallies,  in  renewing  afresh  his  memory  of 
some  pleasant  circumstance  connected  with  the  origin 
or  acquirement  of  the  plants  whose  names  were  con- 
stantly brought  before  him.     As  to  the  materials  for 
label-making,    we   have   metal,    slate,    stone,    glass, 
wood,   paper,  and  linen,  and  each  one,  considering 
the    circumstances     of    the     locality    in    which    he 
lived,     should     adopt     that     material     for      labels 
which    was    common    to    the    neighbourhood ;  thus, 
if  he   went   to   live    in    a    slate   country  he   would 
use  slates  as  being   the    best   for  the   place.      One 
material   which   always    demanded   a    paragraph   to 
itself  was  glass,  than    which  there   was   nothing   so 
valuable,  being  absolutely  imperishable  until  it  gets 
broken.     There  were  strong  objections  to  mysterious 
preparations  and  proprietaryarticles  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  labels,  such  things  being  all  in  the  wrong 
direction  and  likely  to  prove  more  plague  than  profit. 
The  label  awarded  the  prize  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
was  prepared  with  a  lot  of  these  mysterious  articles, 
and  was  not   of  much   use  when  they  had  got   it. 
Labels  were  divided  into  two  classes,  those  required 
for  temporary  use  and  those  which  it  was  desirable 
should  be  of  a  more  permanent  character.     The  tem- 
porary labels  are  most  in  demand  by  nurserymen,  and 
are  made  of  several  kinds  of  material.     In  1S70  he 
obtained  a  collection  of  Hollies  from  Messrs.  Veitch's 
which  bore  labels  of  a  very  durable  character.     They 
bore  a  number  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  plant,  and 
the  advantage  of  keeping  them  was  that  they  not  only 
told  him  what  he  had  but  also  what  he  had  lost.     A 
neat  form  of  stout  paper  label  was  that  used  by  Messrs. 
Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  and  the  advan- 
tage which  this  label  had   was  that  it  told  him  the 
name  of  the  plant  and  the  name  of  the  nurserymen 
who  supplied  it— a  practice  which  he  thought  other 
nurserymen  would  do  well  to  adopt.     Where  parch- 
ment labels  were  used  by  nurserymen,  their  customers 
could  not  too  soon  use  their  own  labels,  for  it  is  a  very 
objectionable  material,  which  rolls  and  curls  when 
wet,  and  soon  becomes  illegible.  The  Society  of  Arts' 
prize  label  was  neat  and  pretty,  but  in  its  preparation 
required  the  use  of  several  acids,  and  when  done  was 
a  perishable  article— certainly  not    the  durable  sub- 
stantial article  they  had  a  right  to  look  for.     A  glass 
tube  with  the  name  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper  inserted 
could  not  be  said  to  be  ingenious,  and  was  certainly 
not  durable.     Another  form   of  glass  label  was  that 
which  was  painted  at  the  back  and  then  written  upon 
—a  good  label  until  it  was  broken.     His  friend,  Mr. 
Kellock,  used  glass  in  another  way,  writing  with  a 
diamond  such  particulars  as  he  required  to  know  on 
small  pieces  of  glass,   which  could  be  put  almost  or 
entirely  out  of  sight.     Of  combinations  of  glass  and 
metal  there  were  a  great  many,  and  all  of  a  more  or 
less  useful  character,  and  a  great  advantage  of  the  use 
of  glass  in  this  way  was,  that  printing  which   was 
cheap   and  readable  could  be  employed.     The  best 
lorms  were  those  in  which  the  glass  was  set  in  a  per- 
fect framework  of  zinc.     Mr.   Hibberd  next  pointed 
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out  a  few  labels  which  were  too  complicated  in 
their  construction,  and  then  proceeded  to  comment 
on  stamped  lead,  which  had  been  much  used,  and 
which  was  a  material  of  excellent  quality,  lasting  long, 
and  costing  little  money.  Many  years  ago  this  form 
of  label  was  much  used  in  nurseries,  a  mimber  being 
stamped  on  a  strip  of  lead,  which  was  afterwards 
twisted  round  a  branch  ;  but  there  was  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  the  lead  did  not  expand  with  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  and  much  mischief  was  the  result.  Of 
waterproof  paper  labels  there  was  one  called  the  YYil- 
leiden  waterproof  label  ;  and  there  was  also  a  water- 
proof ink — that  made  by  Messrs.  Fisher  &  Clark. 
lie  had  written  on  some  of  the  waterproof  labels  with 
waterproof  ink,  and  after  forty  days'  immersion  in 
water  the  names  were  as  legible  as  when  written. 
Some  of  the  same  waterproof  labels  written  on  with 
Stevens'  writing  fluid,  and  submitted  to  the  same 
test,  were  in  equally  good  condition.  The  label 
which  he  thought  the  best  of  those  shown  was  that 
made  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  which, 
for  legibility,  durability,  and  neatness,  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  was  really  trifling  in  cost,  con- 
sidering its  advantages.  Another  good  label  of  a 
similar  character  was  the  Acme  of  Mr.  Stevens,  a 
trifle  too  thin,  perhaps,  but  still  rigid,  and  low  in  price. 
Mr.  Hibberd  stated  that  some  years  ago  he  discovered 
that  everything  put  on  glass  and  covered  with  copal 
varnish  was  of  a  very  lasting  character  and  he  there- 
fore provided  himself  with  a  copal  label.  He  took  a 
piece  of  sheet  iron,  and  gave  it  a  coat  of  paint.  He 
next  had  the  name  printed  on  well  sized  paper, 
covered  the  same  with  copal  varnish  and  pressed  it 
down,  when  he  had  a  label  as  legible  as  glass  but 
with  the  further  advantage  of  being  practically  in- 
destructible. An  excellent  label,  now  in  use  in  Hyde 
Park,  was  composed  of  metal  and  terra  cotta,  metal 
standards  and  frames,  and  terra  cotta  panels,  on  which 
the  name  was  painted. 

The  Chairman  explained  the  reason  why  he 
offered  his  prize  through  the  Society  of  Arts 
instead  of  through  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  remarked  that  what  was  wanted  was  a 
good  rough-and-ready  label  that  could  be  carried  in 
the  pocket,  which  could  be  written  on  without  having 
to  be  painted  first,  and  which  would  last  about  five 
years.  Simple  deal  labels  which  had  been  boiled  for 
twelve  hours  in  paraffin,  proved  to  be  a  long  way  on 
the  road  to  success,  but  there  was  still  room  for  ex- 
perimenters to  try  their  hand  in  the  production  of  a 
label  that  would  meet  his  requirements. — Votes  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  Chairman  concluded  the 
meeting. 

Floral  Committee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair.  One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  that 
has  taken  place  at  South  Kensington  for  some  con- 
siderable time  was  held  last  Tuesday,  the  plants  and 
flowers  exhibited  being  characterised  by  gceat  merit 
in  almost  every  instance.  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
&  Sons  showed  some  beautifully  grown  pans  of 
Impatiens  Sultani,  its  bright  green  leaves  and  scarlet 
flowers  looking  particularly  handsome  ;  Mormodes 
unicolor,  bearing  a  long  spike  of  its  beautiful  yellow 
flowers  scented  as  with  oil  of  almonds  ;  Rhododendron 
Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  a  hybrid  with  deep  yellow, 
broad,  well  reflexed  flowers ;  Rhododendron  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  the  finest  of  all  the  hybrids,  having 
large  full  trusses  of  flowers,  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  deep  orange  colour  ;  both  varieties 
will  furnish  colours  that  are  very  scarce  in 
show-houses  during  the  autumn  months.  The 
same  firm  showed  Spathoglottis  Fortunei,  Cypripe- 
dium cardinale,  and  C.  Arthurianum,  a  hybrid 
between  C.  insigne  and  C.  Fairieanum,  in  which  the 
upper  sepal  is  pale  green,  with  clear  dark  pencilling, 
and  tipped  with  white.  Oraithogaium  thyrsoides, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Exeter, 
bore  fine  bold  umbels  of  large  white  flowers  on  stout 
scapes  12  to  15  inches  long.  This  plant  seems  to  be 
well  worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  From  Mr. 
L.  F.  Davis,  Ogle  Grove  Nursery,  Co.  Down,  Ireland, 
came  several  new  varieties  of  Cupressus  Lawson- 
iana,  one  of  which,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta 
alba,  is  specially  worthy  of  note.  The  habit  is  as 
stiffand  compact  as  in  erecta  viridis,  but  more  feathery 
at  the  points,  and  its  rich  glaucous,  silvery  hue  is 
likely  to  establish  it  a  favourite  in  all  pleasure  gar- 
dens, Mr.  Davis  also  sent  a  splendid  collection  of 
Pernettyas,  the  following  of  which  were  awarded 
First-class  Certificates  :— Pernettya  mucronata  cornea 
nana,  with  blush  coloured  berries  ;  P.  nigra  major,  a 
strong  grower,  with  berries  of  a  blood-red  colour, 
produced  in  clusters  ;  P.  mucronata  alba.  P.  mucro- 
nata sanguinea,  a  free  grower,  and  profusely  covered 
with  scarlet  berries ;  P.  mucronata  macrocarpa,  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  P.  mucronata  purpurea,  which 
produces  berries  in  clusters,  and  the  shoots  of  which 
branch  into  tufts  at  the  terminal  ends.  Messrs. 
Heath  &  Son,  of  Cheltenham,  sent  a  fine  group  of 
Orchids,  consisting  of  Dendrobium  formosum  gigan- 
teum,  grown  upon  blocks  and  well  flowered ;  a  large 
specimen  of  Oncidium  ornithorrhynchum  in  flower, 
and  the  Burmese  variety  of  Vanda  ccerulea,  having  a 
fine   spike   bearing   ten   flowers ;    also    one   or    two 


samples  of  the  Burmese  variety  of  Saccolabium. 
The  committee  recommended  this  group  for  the 
honour  of  a  Medal.  The  single  and  pompon  Dahlias 
were  the  next  feature  of  importance — Messrs.  II. 
Cannell  &  Son,  of  Swanley,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  showing  re- 
spectively some  very  attractive  stands.  Messrs.  II. 
Cannell  &  Son  had  Yellow  Gem,  a  small  round 
flower  of  good  form,  slightly  reflexed,  and  about  the 
proper  standard  of  size  to  be  useful  ;  Tyro,  a  purple 
flower,  the  petals  inclining  to  be  erect  ;  and  Mar- 
guerite, of  a  light  purple  shade,  with  broad  petals 
slightly  reflexed.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  had  a  white 
Cactus  Dahlia,  Constance,  a  variety  with  three  tiers  of 
petals,  somewhat  heavily  ribbed,  and  the  edges 
curving  slightly  towards  the  centre.  It  is  pure  white, 
and  the  flowers  will  be  found  very  useful  for  decora- 
tive purposes  generally.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Totten- 
ham, had  amongst  his  newer  ones,  Cherry — a  variety 
well  named  because  of  its  colour  ;  the  petals  are  of  a 
maroon  colour  at  the  base,  and  incline  to  be  erect. 
Mrs.  Goldring  is  of  a  rich  mauve  colour  and  has 
large  petals,  Mrs.  Burbidge  is  a  small  flower  of  a 
purplish-maroon  shade,  and  Francis  Fell  is  of  a  light 
maroon  shade  changing  to  violet  at  the  lips 
of  the  petals,  with  white  blotches  near  the  edge. 
Mr.  C.  Turner's  collection  consisted  of  show,  pompon, 
and  single  Dahlias,  all  of  which  were  beautifully 
grown,  and  of  exquisite  colours.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  for  the  show  varieties,  as  also  for  the 
singles,  and  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded 
for  the  following  pompons  : — Isabel,  bright  scarlet  ; 
Little  Princess,  lilac-pink,  with  the  edges  of  the  petals 
purple  ;  and  Little  Duchess,  having  the  inside  of  the 
cup  lilac,  and  the  edges  of  the  petals  purplish-red. 
Mr.  Turner  also  showed  a  stand  of  cut  blooms  of  Tree 
Carnations,  and  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks.  From 
Mr.  II.  S.  Williams,  of  Upper  Ilolloway,  came  a 
group  of  Orchids  in  flower  and  other  miscellaneous 
plants.  The  Orchids  were  the  new  Phalamopsis 
Esmeralda,  Cypripedium  barbatum  biflorum,  Pleione 
Wallichii,  several  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Alexan- 
dras, Zygopetalum  Clayii,  and  Dendrobium  superbiens, 
also  a  finely  flowered  specimen  of  the  fine  new  Amaryllis 
Mrs.  Garfield.  The  committee  awarded  this  interesting 
collection  a  vote  of  thanks.  Of  miscellaneous  things 
Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  sent  Pyrethrum  uligino- 
sum  in  pots  ;  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son  contributed 
some  beautiful  stands  of  cut  Roses,  and  Mr,  Barron 
sent  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  flowering  plants  and 
Ferns  from  the  Society's  gardens,  Chiswick,  as  well 
as  a  selection  of  cut  blooms  of  several  varieties  of 
Ceanothus.  Messrs.  Dixon,  of  Hackney,  furnished 
an  early  display  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums, 
the  Japanese  kinds ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Oakfield, 
Wimbledon,  Begonias,  well  flowered,  named  Smithii 
and  semperflorens — varieties  that  are  really  invaluable 
to  gardeners  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Excellent 
stands  of  Dahlias  also  came  from  Messrs.  Rawlings 
Bros.,  Romford,  whose  new  pure  yellow  self,  named 
Harrison  Weir,  was  much  admired  for  its  fine  form. 
A  very  fine  fancy  Dahlia  named  Duchess  of  Albany, 
buff- yellow,  faintly  streaked  with  crimson,  was  included 
in  Mr.  Turner's  stand.  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  of  Shepper- 
ton,  again  exhibited  his  fine  new  dark  hybrid  H.P. 
Rose  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  Rose  of  a  fine  dark  red- 
dish-crimson colour,  good  form,  and  delightful  odour, 
the  perfume  being  like  that  of  La  France. 
The  awards  made  were  : — 

First-class  Certificates. 

To  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Mormodes  uni- 
color. 

To  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Rhododendron 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

To  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Rhododendron  Sir 
Beauchamp  Seymour. 

To  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Cypripedium 
Arthurianum  x . 

To  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Ornithogalum  thyr- 
soides. 

To  Mr.  L.  F.  Davis,  for  Pernettya  mucronata  macro- 
carpa. [nana. 

To  Mr.  L.  F.  Davis,  for  Pernettya  mucronata  carnea 

To  Mr.  L.  F.  Davis,  for  Pernettya  mucronata  alba. 

To  Mr.  L.  F.  Davis,  for  Pernettya  mucronata  san- 
guinea. 

To  Mr.  L,  F.  Davis,  for  Pernettya  mucronata  nigra 
major. 

To  Mr.  L.  F.  Davis,  for  Pernettya  mucronata  pur- 
purea, [alba. 

To  Mr.  L.  F.  Davis,  for  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta 

To  Mr.  C.  Ross,  for  Croton  Eyrei  X. 

To  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  for  H.P.  Rose  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

To  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  fancy  Dahlia  Duchess  of 
Albany. 

To  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  bouquet  Dahlia  Isabel. 

To  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  bouquet  Dahlia  Little  Duchess. 

To  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  bouquet  Dahlia  Little  Princess. 

To  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  bouquet  Dahlia  Nymphe. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  single  Dahlia  Pantaloon. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  single  Dahlia  Mrs.  Burbidge. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  single  Dahlia  Cherry. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  single  Dahlia  Francis  Fell. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  single  Dahlia  White  Star. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  single  Dahlia  Mrs.  Goldring. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Son,  for  single  Dahlia  Mar- 
guerite. 


To  Messrs.  II.  Cannell  &  Son,  for  single  Dahlia  Tyro. 

To  Messrs.  II.  Cannell  &  Son,  for  single  Dahlia  Yel- 
low Gem. 

To  Messrs.    II.  CannelT  &  Son,    for  Cactus  Dahlia 
Constance. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Son,  for  Pentstcmon  Mrs. 
\lrl   nlane. 

To  Messrs.    Rawlings  Brothers,  for  Dahlia  Harrison 
Weir, 

Botanical  Certificate. 

To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Phalxnopsis  Esmeralda. 

Fruit  Committee.— II.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  year  that  exhibitors  would  muster  in 
great  numbers,  as  the  season  for  such  gatherings  may 
be  said  to  have  come  to  a  close.  Nevertheless  there 
were  one  or  two  exhibits  of  great  excellence,  foremost 
among  them  being  a  new  Melon  from  Mr.  Gilbert, 
gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Burghley,  Stamford, 
called  "Burghley  Pet,"  and  which  was  deservedly 
awarded  the  honour  of  a  First-class  Certificate.  It  is 
a  green-flesh  Melon,  a  cross  between  Victory  of  Bath 
and  Dickson's  Exquisite,  and  notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  season  it  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
fruit  we  have  tasted  this  year.  Mr.  J.  Perkins,  The 
Gardens,  Thornham  Hall,  Suffolk,  also  sent  two 
Melons  which  proved  to  be  of  no  particular  merit. 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  The  Gardens,  Cardiff  Castle,  Cardiff, 
sent  samples  of  his  new  Cucumber  called  Pcttigrew's 
Cardiff  Castle,  of  even  size,  and  evidently  a  very  pro- 
lific bearer.  From  Mr.  Charles  Howe,  The  Gardens, 
Benham  Park,  Newbury,  came  a  seedling  Melon 
called  Eclipse,  a  hybrid  between  Benham  Park  and 
Wm.  Tillery,  also  three  Cucumbers  of  a  new  variety 
called  Challenger.  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  sent 
samples  of  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Gros  Colmar 
Grapes,  bunches  having  large  berries,  and  well 
coloured,  but  rather  over-thinned,  which  detracted 
somewhat  from  the  fine  appearance  they  otherwise 
would  have  had.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Son  con- 
tributed examples  of  their  Neapolitan  curled  Kohl 
Rabi,  a  very  dwarf  compact  growing  variety 
of  a  dense  healthy  green  colour.  Mr.  Taylor, 
gr.  to  James  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Duneevan,  Oak- 
lands  Park,  Weybridge,  obtained  a  First-class 
Certificate  for  Landsberger  Reinette  Apple,  a  beauti- 
ful fruit  of  conical  form  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
having  a  very  bright  skin,  and  said  to  be  a  free 
bearer.  Pears  and  Apples  were  largely  shown,  not- 
ably by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea, 
and  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  of  Great  Berkhampstead, 
Herts.  The  first-named  firm  had  some  very  fine 
samples  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  of  good  size 
throughout.  The  varieties  that  appeared  to  us  espe- 
cially fine  were  Cellini,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling, 
Red  Hollandbury  (beautifully  coloured),  Baumann's 
Pearmain,  Peasgood  s  Nonsuch,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Suffield,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Sops  in  Wine,  Potts'  Seedling, 
Robinson's  Pippin,  &c.  Messrs.  Lane's  collection 
consisted  of  thirty  dishes  of  Pears  and  sixty-six  dishes 
of  Apples,  among  which  Warner's  King,  Grenadier, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  were  very  fine.  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  Hollanden, 
Tonbridge,  furnished  an  excellent  collection  of  sixty- 
three  dishes  of  Pears,  of  which  the  following  were  the 
best  : — Doyenne  Boussoch,  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Durondeau,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Bonne  d'Ezee,  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess.  A  collection  of  Pears  and  Apples, 
twenty-four  of  the  former  and  six  of  the  latter,  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  A.  G.  Bridgeman,  gr.  to  T.  S.  Cocks, 
Esq.,  Thames  Bank,  Mario w,  appeared  to  attract  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  owing  to  their  fine  size  and 
quality.  The  finest  Pears  were  Flemish  Beauty,  Pit- 
maston Duchess,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  and  Urbaniste,  and  the  six  varieties  of 
Apples  were  good  without  exception.  The  sorts  were 
Golden  Noble,  Betty  Geeson,  Lord  Suffield,  Lady 
Henniker,  Cox's  Pomona,  and  Frogmore  Prolific. 

The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co., 
Covent  Garden,  for  Potatos,  brought  out  several 
competitors,  and  very  good  tubers  were  shown  of  the 
stipulated  sorts.  For  the  heaviest  tuber  of  Queen  of 
the  Valley  Potato,  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard,  Bridge,  Can- 
terbury, obtained  the  1st  prize  with  very  good 
samples  ;  Mr.  R.  Loyd,  The  Gardens,  Brookwood 
Asylum,  Woking,  Surrey,  being  2d,  with  a  specimen 
that  weighed  I  lb.  7 -J  oz.  This  weight  was,  however, 
closely  run  by  a  sample  from  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford 
Park,  Newbury,  shown  not  for  competition,  which 
weighed  22J  oz.  For  the  best  dish  of  nine  tubers  of 
the  same  variety  there  were  ten  competitors,  Mr.  J. 
Hughes,  The  Gardens,  Eydon  Hall,  Byfield, 
being  the  successful  exhibitor.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hill, 
gr.  to  W.  R.  Price,  Esq.,  Witham,  Essex,  was  2d, 
also  showing  very  good  tubers.  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing,  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  Burghley,  were  among  those  who  exhibited 
very  handsome  dishes  of  tubers.  Eight  competitors 
put  in  an  appearance  to  contest  the  prizes  offered  for 
the  best  nine  tubers  of  the  variety  "  Adirondack," 
and  Mr.  Hughes  again  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the 
1st  prize,  Mr.  C.  Howard  being  2d.  Some  of  the 
specimens  exhibited  were  coarse,  and  wide  of  the 
recognised  standard  of  quality. 
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Gold-lacf.d  Polyanthuses. — Those  who  intend 
growing  a  selection  of  these  for  exhibition  in  April 
next  should  obtain  their  plants  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. There  is  never  a  plentiful  supply  of  plants, 
but  some  good  varieties  are  to  be  had,  such  as  Cox's 
Prince  Regent,  Lancer,  Cheshire  Favourite,George  IV., 
Formosa,  Exile,  President,  William  IV.,  and  some 
common  sorts.  At  this  time  of  the  year  young 
healthy  plants  root  freely  if  they  are  planted  in  good 
soil.  I  find  that  a  compost  made  up  of  a  little  well 
decomposed  manure,  some  leaf-mould,  silver-sand, 
and  a  good  yellow  loam  suits  the  plants  well ;  and 
those  I  have  potted  in  this  compost  are  growing  away 
merrily.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  a 
layer  of  moss  placed  over  the  crocks  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  getting  down  among  the  drainage.  A  stiff 
retentive  cold  soil  is  a  bad  one  to  winter  Polyanthuses 
in  ;  the  plants  are  apt  to  rot  and  become  utterly  lost. 
In  spring  a  heavier  soil  can  be  endured,  but  not  in 
autumn. 

I  prefer  to  pot  twice ;  that  is,  the  plants  are  first 
of  all  put  into  small  pots  to  encourage  root-action  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  and  when  the  roots  have  reached 
the  sides,  and  the  plants  are  healthy  and  vigorous, 
they  are  shifted  into  their  blooming  pots,  large  6o's, 
or  small  4S's.  Polyanthuses  will  not  flower  well 
unless  the  roots  are  abroad  in  the  soil,  and  active. 
If  the  second  shift  can  be  given  during  October  it  is 
well,  but  if  not,  then  it  is  best  to  defer  it  until  early 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  activity. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  plants  are  apt  to  become 
infested  with  greenfly,  and  cleanliness  is  of  the  first 
importance.  A  cool  but  airy  position  is  also 
necessary. 

All  the  varieties  named  above  are  strong  growers, 
Exile  being  perhaps  the  least  robust.  For  this 
reason  this  sort  appears  to  be  somewhat  scarce  this 
season,  so  is  Pearson's  Alexander,  or  at  least  what  is 
grown  as  such.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  a 
plant  of  Lord  Lincoln,  as  it  is  a  spare  grower,  and 
puts  forth  but  Utile  increase  :  Beauty  of  England  is 
very  scarce  also.  Those  named  at  the  head  of  this 
paper  make  a  very  good  and  useful  lot  to  show,  and 
the  demand  for  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  is  the  best 
evidence  that  they  are  being  much  more  generally 
cultivated  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Brilliant,  Lancashire  Hero,  Congleton  Queen,  and 
Staffordshire  Queen  appear  to  be  scarce  also.  It  is 
said  the  two  last  are  but  different  names  for  the  same 
variety,  but  it  is  a  good  and  useful  sort.  Lancashire 
Hero  is  a  good  dark  ground,  and  when  well  grown 
and  bloomed  tells  on  the  exhibition  table.  Brilliant 
is  somewhat  coarse,  at  least  this  was  its  general  cha- 
racter last  year.  Lord  Morpeth  and  Bonny  Bess,  two 
Northern  flowers,  did  not  bloom  with  me  last  year, 
but  they  are  said  to  be  useful  red-ground  varieties. 

Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  has  this  summer  been  singu- 
larly unfortunate  with  his  new  varieties,  which  were 
described  a  few  months  ago  in  these  columns.  The 
plants  were  put  out  in  their  summer  quarters,  but  the 
soil  used  appeared  to  be  unsuitable,  and  many  of  the 
*  plants  perished.  It  is  feared  that  one  or  two  varieties 
are  hopelessly  lost.  Mr.  Barlow  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  some  seed  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
from  several  carefully  fertilised,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  plants  in  course  of  being  raised  will 
reproduce  some  of  the  sadly  decimated  high-class 
varieties. 

It  will  always  be  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to 
carry  named  Polyanthuses  successfully  through  the 
summer  in  the  South.  The  leaves  are  so  liable  to 
attacks  from  red-spider,  and  when  the  leaves  are  lost 
the  plants  are  rarely  of  any  value  again.  Perhaps  the 
most  successful  plan  is  to  divide  the  plants  as  soon  as 
possible  after  blooming,  place  them  round  the  sides 
of  pots,  using  a  light  rich  soil,  and  then  plunging 
them  in  a  bed  of  cocoa-fibre  in  the  open  air,  and 
mulching  with  the  same  when  hot  weather  sets  in, 
keeping  the  plants  well  sprinkled  overhead  when 
necessary.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  keep  some  of 
the  more  delicate  growers  through  the  winter  and 
summer  in  the  North,  but  they  certainly  have  advan- 
tages of  climate  the  Southern  growers  do  not  possess. 
Let  what  will  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  gold-laced 
Polyanthus  represents  a  charming  class  of  plants,  that 
will  always  be  highly  prized  by  the  florist,  R,  D, 


Show    Chrysanthemums.— The    varying 

seasons  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  have 
each  a  special  flower  that  is  associated  with  it,  and 
which  enjoys  varying  degrees  of  popularity.  Spring 
is  the  season  of  the  Tulip,  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
that  the  spring  time  of  the  year  produces.  These  are 
not  now  shown  in  quantity,  but  where  grown  for  the 
production  of  exhibition  blooms  they,  at  least,  vary 
in  no  material  degree  from  those  grown  under  the 
most  natural  conditions.  The  summer  has  the  Rose, 
literally  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  none  that  is  exhi- 
bited perhaps  has  wider  culture  or  is  more  universally 
grown.  Show  Roses,  too,  are  usually  grown  as  all 
other  Roses  are,  and  the  character  of  the  plants  are 
maintained.  The  autumn  has  the  Dahlia,  the  finest 
and  most  massive  of  all  our  show  flowers,  if  it  be  not 
the  most  pleasing  or  elegant.  But  the  plants  that 
produce  the  noblest  of  show  Dahlias  must  still  be 
naturally  grown,  and  beyond  some  essential  thinning 
and  disbudding— practices  that  should  not  be  with- 
held from  Dahlias  under  any  conditions  of  culture— are 
not  grown  diversely  from  common  kinds.  The 
Chrysanthemum  seems  to  be  a  special  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  although  the  grand  flowers  of  these, 
seen  at  the  winter  shows,  are  marvels  of  culture,  such 
as  we  would  not  care  to  miss,  yet  they  are  got  from 
such  growth  as  render  the  plants  that  produce  them 
little  better  than  scarecrows,  and  the  reverse  of 
pleasing.  Plants  grown  naturally  will  produce  an 
abundance  of  flowers  even  if  partially  disbudded,  all 
pleasing  but  none  showing  the  finest  qualities. 
Plants  that  are  to  produce  the  giants  intended  to  win 
prizes  at  our  winter  exhibitions  are  denuded  of  side- 
shoots,  and  all  but  perhaps  two  or  three  flower-buds. 
Some  are  literally  hop-poles  8  or  9  feet  in  height, 
and  as  ungainly  as  a  plant  well  could  be.  They  are 
generally  kept  somewhat  out  of  sight  because  they 
are  far  from  beautiful,  and  bloom  in  vineries  and  other 
glasshouses  under  strange  conditions.  Still  the  grand 
blooms  give  some  recompense  at  last. 
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STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Oct.  ii,  1882. 
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Oct.     5. — Fine  day,   but  overcast;    windy  afternoon.     Wet, 
rainy  night ;  overcast  and  dark. 

—  6. — A  dull,  overcast  day  and  night. 

—  7. — Rain  in  early  morning  ;  fine  day  ;  bright  afternoon. 

Fine  night  ;  lightning  seen  from  8  to  11  P  M. 

—  8,—  Slight    mist   in   morning;  fine    day,   sun   shilling  ; 

lightning  at  night. 

—  9. — Very   fine  morning  ;  dull   and  overcast  afternoon. 

Fine  night,  still. 

—  10. — A  dull,  overcast  day.     Fine  night,  cloudless. 

—  11. — A  dull,  rainy,  close  day  ;  air  ueaily  saturated  with 

moisture.     Wet  night. 


The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  30.19  inches,  being  0.51  inch  higher  than 
last  week,  and  0.32  inch  above  the  average  of  the 
week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  710,  on  the  1st  ;  on  the  4th 
the  highest  temperature  was  570.  The  mean  of  the 
seven  high  day  temperatures  was  630. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  45°.  5  on  the  4th,  the  lowest  temperature  on  the 
1st  was  54°.  5.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest 
temperatures  was  49°.6. 

The  greatest  range  in  one  day  was  i6°.5,  on  the 
1st ;  the  smallest  was  6°,  on  the  6th.  The  mean  of 
the  seven  daily  ranges  was  I3°.4. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  1st,  620 ;  on 
the  2d,  57°-7 ;  on  the  3d,  54°.4 ;  on  the  4th, 
5i°.2;  on  the  5th,  53°.2  ;  on  the  6th,  540 ;  and  ©n 
the  7th,  560  ;  of  these  the  first  three  and  last  two 
days  were  above  their  averages  by  7°.6,  3°.5,  o°.5, 
l".l,  and  30. 4  respectively,  the  4th  was  below  its 
averages  by  2°.3,  the  5th  being  the  same  as  its 
averages. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
55°.4,  being  i°.7  higher  than  last  week,  and  2°  above 
the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  1220  on  the  1st;  the  highest  on  the  5th  was 
74°.     The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  96°,9. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sky  was  3S°.9,  on  the  4th.  The  mean  of  the 
seven  readings  was  430. 1. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  0.41  inch  in 
the  week. 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing October  7  the  highest  temperatures  were  740 
at  Sunderland,  7i°.8  at  Cambridge,  and  710  at  Black- 
heath.  The  highest  temperature  at  Leeds  was  640, 
at  Wolverhampton  64°.$,  and  at  Plymouth  64°.o;. 
The  general  mean  was  67°.6. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  390  at 
Hull,  4i°.3  at  Cambridge,  and  42°.6  at  Nottingham  ; 
the  lowest  temperature  at  Brighton  was  480,  at  Brad- 
ford 47°.6,  and  at  Liverpool  470. 5.  The  general 
mean  was  44°,8. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  310  at  Hull,  30°<5  at  Cambridge,  and  290  at 
Sunderland;  the  least  ranges  were  170  at  Leeds,  lS° 
at  Brighton,  and  iS°.9  at  Plymouth.  The  general 
mean  was  22°.S. 

The  mean  of  the  high  day  temperatures  was  highest 
at  Sunderland,  66°,  at  Cambridge  65°.8,  and  at  Black- 
heath  630 ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  59°.6,  at 
Sheffield  590, 8,  and  at  Wolverhampton  59°.9.  The 
general  mean  was  62°.i. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Brighton,  5i°.7,  at  Leeds  50°.8, 
and  at  Truro  50°.6;  and  was  lowest  at  Wdverhamp- 
ton,  46°,  at  Nottingham  47°.2,  and  at  BoIt:n  47°.S) 
The  general  mean  was  49°,2. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Sunderland, 
I7°.6,  at  Cambridge  170  5,  and  at  ^Nottingham 
I4°.7  ;  and  was  least  at  Liverpool,  9°.o\  at  Brighton 
io°.  1,  and  at  Sheffield  io°.7.  The  general  menn  was 
120. 9. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  week  was  highest  at 
Sunderland,  56°.l,  at  Cambridge  560.  and  at 
Brighton  55^.7  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhampton, 
5i°.8,  at  Bolton  52°.4.     The  general  mean  was  54°.S. 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  0  97  inch  at  Ply- 
mouth, 0.62  inch  at  Brighton,  and  0.59  inch  at 
Bolton  and  Sunderland;  and  was  smallest,  at  0. 10 
inch,  at  Cambridge,  0.15  inch  at  Liverpool,  and 
0.28  inch  at  Truro.  The  general  mean  fall  was  0.48 
inch. 

Aurora  borealis  was  seen  at  Bristol  on  the  2d. 

SCOTLAND:  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing October  7,  the  highest  temperature  was  6S°.2,  at 
Leith  ;  the  highest  temperature  at  Greenock  was 
63°.5.     The  general  mean  was  66°.  1. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  390,  at 
Glasgow  ;  at  Leith  the  lewest  temperature  was  4S0. 1. 
The  general  mean  was  4l*.8. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  highest 
at  Leith,  550. 6  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Greenock  and 
Perth,  52°.S.     The  general  mean  was  53°.6. 

Rain. — The  largest  fall  was  0.94  inch,  at  Greenock, 
and  the  smallest  was  0. 10  inch  at  Glasgow.  The 
general  mean  fall  was  0.40  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


LONDON  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  wetk 
ending  October  7,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at 
the  level  of  the  sea  decreased  from  29.90  inches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  29. 82  inches  by  3  P.M.  on 
the  1st,  increased  to  30.47  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the 
4th,  decreased  to  30.46  inches  by  3  P.M.,  and  increased 
to  30.54  inches  by  midnight  on  the  same  day,  and 
was  30.16  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 


Ingestrik  Hall.  —  We  regret  to  learn  from 
the  Evening  Standard  that  the  noble  Elizabethan 
mansion,  Ingcstrie  Hall— an  engraving  of  which  was 
given  in  our  number  for  July  29  last  (p.  141) — was  on 
Thursday  last  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  damage 
is  estimated  at  ^100,000. 
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With  great  regret  and  the  respect  due  to  a  single- 
minded,    laborious,  and  acute  botanist,    we  have  to 
record  the  death  of  Dr.  Thwaites,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  on  September  II,  at  Kandy.     In  early 
life,  when  engaged  in   Bristol  as  an  accountant,  Dr. 
Thwaites  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  microscopist 
by  his  researches  among  British  Fungi,  into  the  minute 
anatomy  of  plants,  and  into  the  structure  and   life 
history  of  the   lower  Cryptogams.     It  is  to  him  that 
we  owe  the  first  indication  of  the  existence  of  the 
process  of  conjugation  in  Diatomacere.     He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  discover  the  anlheridia  in  Alga;,  and 
the  lieautiful  microscopic  preparations  made  and  cir- 
culated by  him,  in  many  cases,   illustrated  points  of 
structure  and  physiological  detail,  published  as  new 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  long  subsequently.      At 
the  time  when  Thwaites  was  pursuing  his  researches 
cryptogamic  botany  was  little  studied  in  this  country, 
and  the  value  of  Thwaites'  discoveries  was  by  no  means 
generally  appreciated.    By  the  few,  however,  who  de- 
voted  themselves  to  this  most  important  branch  of 
science  Thwaites  and  his  work  received  everysympathy 
and  encouragement.    It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  them 
when  in  1S49  Thwaites  accepted  the  post  of  Director 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Peradenyia,  and  in  spite  of 
the  excellent  work  done  there  by  him  we  are  not  sure 
that  his  removal  from   England  was  not  a  distinct  loss 
to  science.     Thwaites  was    peculiarly    qualified   for 
microscopic  research,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
kind  of  work  that  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  accomplish  in 
Ceylon   might  have   been   done   by   some   one   else 
destitute  of  his  special  powers.     Be  that  as  it  may, 
however,  the  fact  remains,  that  when  Thwaites  suc- 
ceeded Gardner  as  head  of  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
he  perforce  abandoned  to  a  large  extent  his  micro- 
scopic work,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  administrative 
duties,  and  to  the  elaboration  of  the  phanerogamous 
flora  of  the  island.     The  specimens  he  collected  were 
numerous  and  good,   and  his   "  Enumeratio  "  forms 
the   only    approximately    complete    list    of    Ceylon 
plants  that  we  have,  and  will  be  invaluable  to  whom- 
soever undertakes   the   preparation    of    a    complete 
Flora    of    the    island — a    desideratum    in    botanic  il 
literature,  the  supply  of  which  would  also  ultimately 
lend  to  the  advantage  of  tropical  agriculture  and  of 
horticulture  in  general.     It  must  not  be  thought  that 
he   entirely  abandoned    the   study  of  fungi,  for    the 
collections  formed  by  him  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
extensive  lists  of  those  plants  drawn  up  by  his  friends 
Messrs.  Berkeley  and  Broome,  and  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the   Linnean    Society.      Dr.    Thwaites 
naturally  took  a  very  large  share  in  the  introduction 
and  successful  culture  of  Cinchona  in  Ceylon,  and  in 
so  doing,   to  say  nothing  of  the  many  instances  of 
similar  nature,    has  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  island  he  made  his  home 
for  so  many  years.     A  few  years  since  Dr.  Thwaites 
retired  from  his  post  as  Director  of  the  gardens,  a  post 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.   Trimen,  who  re- 
turned to  Ceylon  after  a  brief  visit  to  England,  only 
to  find  his  eminent  predecessor  and  attached  friend 
lying   on   his   death-bed.      The  funeral  on  the  12th 
was,  we  learn,  attended  by  the  whole  of  the  garden 
staff,    many   of   the    coolies    even    attending.      Dr. 
Thwaites  was,  we  believe,  a  strict  vegetarian,  and  was 
in  former  years  an   occasional  correspondent  of  this 
journal :   one  of  his  latest  contributions  was  a  brief 
note  wherein  he  expressed  his  dissent   from  the  views 
of  Schwendener,    Bornet,    and  others,    who   regard 
Lichens  as  consisting  of  fungus  threads  living  in  asso- 
ciation with  and  deriving   nutriment  from  an  A'ga. 
A   portrait,  accompanied    by  a  short  sketch   of    his 
career,  appeared  in  our  columns  April  4,  1S74. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  at  Saffron  Walden,  of  Mr.  George 
Young,  aged  eighty-five  years.  Mr.  Young  was  gar- 
dener for  forty-eight  years  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Braybrooke,  of  Audley  End,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  his  employers,  who  liberally  pensioned  him  off 
about  eight  years  ago.  Mr.  Young  was  a  good  prac- 
tical gardener  of  the  old  school,  and  highly  respected 
by  the  gardeners  in  his  neighbourhood  and  by  many 
friends  at  a  distance. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 


Azaleas  and  Camellias.  E.  T.  R.  The  reason  of 
your  Azalea  flowering  so  early  is  because  a  few  shoots 
started  early  into  growth,  and  monopolised  the  strength 
of  the  plant.  If  you  had  pinelied  these  shoots  you 
would  have  prevented  the  plant  from  flowering  row. 
Such  a  case  often  happens  in  Azalea  culture,  and  th 
can  only  be  regulated  when  the  plant  is  growing  in 
the  spring.  Azaleas  that  are  in  bad  health  always 
go  otVat  the  flowering  period  ;  you  "ill  he  able  to  tell 
an  unhealthy  plant  by  its  buds,  when  they  are  ex- 
panding, being  covered  with  brown  seales.  Your 
Camellias  are  either  suffering  from  drought  in  the 
"  centre  of  the  ball  of  earth,"  or  their  roots  are  prob- 
ably injured  by  excessive  wet  and  bad  drainage,  one 
or  other  of  which  will  cause  the  buds  to  drop. 

Books  :  Colour.  Douglas'  Hardy  Ploristf  Flowers, 
sold  by  the  author  at  Loxford,  Illord. 

Cucumrers  :  A'.  5.  T.  You  have  got  the  Cucumber 
disease,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  know  of  no  cure. 
It  is  more  troublesome  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
Clear  the  plants  of  all  deformed  fruits,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, top-dress  the  roots  with  some  rich  compost. 
Then  give  a  rather  high  temperature,  say  from  75°  to 
85°  by  day.  and  syringe  the  plants  once  a  day  in  tine 
weather.  If  your  plants  are  not  too  lar  exhausted,  and 
you  can  force  them  into  fresh  growth,  it  will  be  a  more 
advantageous  plan  than  planting  afresh  at  this  late 
period  of  the  year.  No.  1  is  Niphetos  ;  No.  2  had  shed 
all  its  petals,  and  was  therefore  not  recognisable. 

Frost  :  C. ,  Croydon.  The  severe  frost  referred  to  be- 
gan on  the  Christmas  Eve  of  i860. 

Fuchsia:  W.  R.  This  spelling  is  correct,  the  name 
commemorating  the  services  of  a  German  botanist 
named  Fuchs,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Fungus  on  Onion  Stems  :  A.  D.  There  are  a  few 
small  patches  of  whitish  mould  which  appear  to  be  the 
common  Onion  mould  (Peronospora  Schleideniana, 
De  Bary),  hut  without  conidia.  The  black  patches  are 
caused  by  Cladosporium  herbarum  (conidia),  Macro- 
sporium  Cheiranthi  (macroconidia),  and  immature 
perithecia  of  Pleospora  socialis  (Niesse),  a  fungus 
closely  allied  to  Sphnaria  herbarium.  The  Pleospora 
does  not  perfect  its  fructification  unlil  the  stems  on 
which  it  grows  are  quite  dead  ;  but  the  Cladosporium 
and  Macrosporium  are  developed  upon  the  stems,  in 
this  instance,  whilst  they  are  still  green,  and  produce 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  black  spots.  Chirks  B. 
Plowright. 

Grapes  :  M.  N.  .  Your  Grapes,  when  they  reached  us, 
had  been  "  disfigured  "  by  post-office  punches  so  badly 
that  we  could  not  see  what  had  originally  been  the 
matter  with  them. — Subscriber.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  bad  condition  of  your  Grapes  is  want  of  suffi- 
cient fire-heat  to  keep  out  the  damp.  Keep  a  mean 
temperature  of  60°  for  a  week  or  two,  and  let  the  atmo- 
sphere be  quite  dry.  Give  air  freely  in  fine  weather, 
but  close  the  ventilators  before  the  damp  air  of  even- 
ing comes  on.  The  Grapes  are  not  ripe,  and  there 
are  signs  of  a  little  shanking,  but  probably  all  may  be 
rectified  by  more  judicious  atmospheric  treatment. 
Please  repeat  your  question  as  to  the  Vine  borders. 

Heating  :  A  Constant  Subscriber.  You  do  not  say  for 
what  purpose  you  intend  your  lean-to  house,  45  feet 
long  by  8  feet  wide,  but  you  appear  to  have  any  quan- 
tity of  heating  surface  to  warm  a  house  of  such  dimen- 
sions almost  to  any  temperature.  You  are  not  wrong 
in  having  plenty  of  piping,  as  in  case  you  only  require 
a  low  temperature  you  will  have  to  fire  less,  and  if 
you  want  to  increase  the  heat  you  have  the  means  at 
command.  Had  you  stated  for  what  purpose  you 
required  the  house  we  could  have  given  you  more 
definite  information. 

Holly,  Yellow-berried  :  H.  Henderson.  By  no 
means  uncommon. 

Melons  :  C.  E.  W.  Your  Melons  are  certainly  far 
from  being  in  a  healthy  state,  and  your  treatment 
seems  to  be  of  a  somewhat  extreme  nature.  It  is  not 
good  practice  to  syringe  Melons  at  all  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  You  might  damp  the  borders  and  paths 
about  mid-day,  or  before,  in  bright  weather,  but  close 
in  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  or  your  Melons  will  have 
no  flavour.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  are  burnt  and 
blistered  through  keeping  a  too  high  temperature  and 
letting  water  fall  upon  the  over-heated  pipes.  This 
causes  the  leaves  to  be  drawn  out  and  thin,  and  there- 
fore liable  to  the  attacks  of  insect  pests  when  exposed 
to  extremes  of  treatment.  You  may  have  the  disease 
you  refer  to,  but  there  are  other  causes  which  are  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms.  Water  the 
p'ants  carefully  at  the  roots,  if  at  all  dry,  deep  a  mean 
temperature  of  from  70*  to  75°,  and  you  may  still  save 
a  portion  of  the  crop. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  McDonald.  1.  Cupressus  nut- 
kaensis  (Thuiopsis  borealis)  ;  2,  Thuia  giganlea.— 
Saffron  Walden.  The  Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus 
mas)  —Frank  Norkett.  Zygopetalum  crinitum  cceru- 
leum.—  H.  Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  Alkekengi).— 
IV.  K.  Lobelia  siphylitica  ;  2,  Calluna  vulgaris  ;  3, 
Aster  lasvis  ;  4.  Alstromeria  pelegrina  ;  5,  Linaria 
purpurea,  var.  ;  6,  Artemisia  abrotanum.  Asters  can- 
not be  named  safely  from  little  scraps  a  couple  of 
inches  long. —  IV.  B.  Chrysanthemum  (Pyrethrum) 
u'iginosum  (figured  in  Gird.  Chron.,  p.  493.  vol.  x., 
1Zy^). — H.  J.  Ross.  Boussingaultia  baselloides. — 
J.  S.  Pyrus  latifolia. —  W.  P.  I  and  2,  poor  seed- 
ling forms  of  Chrysanthemum  fruticosum  ;  3,  C.  fruli- 
cosum  var.  Etoile  d'Or ;  4,  a  Rudbeckia  not  recog- 
nised ;  5,  Croton  interruptus  ;  6,  not  recognised  ;  7, 
Chrysanthemum  uliginosum. 


Names  OJ  FRUITS:  D.  eV  Co.  Your  Apple  is  not 
known  to  iis. —  W.  S.  Plum.  Belle  de Septembre. — 
H  m.  Heale.  1,  Dutch  Fullwood(?);  -•,  New  Rock  Pip- 
pin ;  3',  probably  Alfriston  (poor  specimen) ;  4,  Nor- 
folk Bearer;  5,  Braddick's  Nonpareil;  6,  Formosa 
Nonpareil.  —  R.  Smith,  Voiding.  /'car:  Beurn 
d'Aiiiinhs.  —  7.  II'  1.  large  Apple,  not  recog- 
nised ;  _.,  Mere  de  Menage  1  (,  Flandi  1  Pippin  ;  4, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  ■;.  Beurrt  d'Amanlis  ;  S,  Beurre 
K mee ;  7,  Cockle  Pippin,  probably  ,  8,  I  ourt  of 
Wick;  o.  Scarlet  Russet.—/.  Richards.  1.  Beurrc 
Ranee;  -.  Beurre  de  Capiaumont;  <,  Seckle  ;  4.  Ne 
plus  Meuris;  8.  15,  Ribston  Pippin;  Li,  I  Hike  ol 
Beaufort;  1  1.  I '.il's-licad  ;  16,  Ilanwell  Souring  ;  9, 
Golden  Reinette. 


Petunias  :  R.  M.  L.    Very  curious.    We  shall  be  glad 

of  more  sped ns.     We  have  seen  something  similar 

in  Azaleas.  The  calyx  is  normal  ;  the  corolla-tube,  at 
first  erect,  is  then  suddenly  bent  downwards,  the  limb 
being  again  bent  upwards;  the  stamens,  increased  in 
number,  form  a  tube  at  the  base,  and  the  pistil  is  a 
mass  of  scales. 

Primula  Variegated  ;  Bruce.  Variegated  leaved 
Primulas  are  not  worth  propagating  or  owning  by 
anybody. 

PYRUS  JAPONICA :  J.  Grigor&Co.  We  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  a  variegated  form. 

VINES;  '/.  E.  Il  your  Vines  are  exhausted  by  over- 
cropping there  is  no  mistaking  the  symptoms.  This 
year's  wood— not  all  of  it— will  be  small,  and  some 
of  the  shoots  will  be  green  at  the  points.  You  cannot 
adopt  a  belter  plan  than  resting  them  as  you  suggest  ; 
but  if  you  want  the  Vines  that  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  forcing  early,  to  come  into  bearing  at  the 
same  time  as  formerly  in  1884,  you  must  start  them 
about  the  same  time  as  usual,  or  a  little  later,  and  nip 
the  bunches  off  as  they  appear.  A  season's  rest  works 
wonders  with  worn-out  Vines. 

ijgT  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-Office  Orders 
are  requested  to  send  them  to  the  Publisher  of  this 
journal,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  and  to 
make  them  payable  to  William  Richards,  at  the  post- 
office,  Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

G.  J.  Alberts  &  Co.,  Boskoop,  Holland— Genera 
Nursery  Stock. 

Joseph  SCHWARTZ,  Lyons,  France— Roses. 

KANIERI  di  F.  Pini,  Livorno,  Italy  —  General  Cata- 
logue of  Seeds. 

IIekm.  A.  Hesse,  Weenera.  d.  Ems,  Hanover— Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Gladioli,  &c. 


Communications  Received. —P.  McO.,  Cnoe  Town.— A.  D. 
P.-H.  T.,  Ceylon.-J.  li.  L.-J  R.-J  S  — H.  fc.-H.  W. 
—  J.  O.— O.  B.,  Ghent.  — H.  C,  Geneva  —A.  S.,  Barbados.— 
W.  I.—  G.  M.  W.,  Bombav.— 1_\  K.,  Hung  Kong.— A.  W.— 
H.— Col.  B  — W.  G.  S.-W.  B.  H.-M.  Y.-H.  J.  C.-L.  F. 
S  —J.  G.— H.  Lane  &  Son.— K.  Sander  &  Co.-H.  Low  & 
Co.— J.  Veitch  &  Sons.— H.  C— X  H.  S.  (ihauks).— J  Don. 
_J.  f  _w.  F.  &  Sons.-W.  K.-E.  W.  B.-F.  W.  B— H. 
G.-G.  A.  R.-M.  S.-R  D.-C  M.  S.-H.  S.  R.— W.  S.- 
C  J  B.-G.  C.  C— W.  D.— J.  A.  P. -J.  B.  T.-F.  F.— 
M.,  Kent.  


lllarluts. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,    Octal  cr  12. 
The  supply  has  improved  since  last  week,  and  prices 
generally    are  easier.      Kent   Cubs  are    selling   freely. 
James  Webber,  Wholesale  Apple  Market. 

Fruit.— Average  "Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s  d. 

Melons,  each  ..   20-40 

Peaches,  per  dozen..  2  o—  i 


Apples,  J^-sieve      ••  26-50 
Aubergines,  per  doz.  40-.. 
Cobs,  ico  lb.  ..45  0-53  o 

Figs,  per  dozen  . .  o  6-  1  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..10-26 
Lemons,  per  100      —   6  0-10  o  I 


Pears,  per  dozen 
Pine-appU-s,  Eng.  ,1b. 
Plums,  %  sieve 


0-20 
30-40 
50-80 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail    Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Globe, 


Artichokes 

per  doz. 
Beans,    French,    En> 

glish  grown,  p.  lb.  o  8 
Beet,  per  doz.  ...   1  o- 

Cabbages.perdoz.  .. 
Carrots,  per  bunch.. 
Cauliflowers,       Eng. 

lish,  dozen 
Celery,  per  head, 

per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each    .. 
Endive,  per  score     .. 
Girlie,  per  lb. 


30-60 


1   o-  a  o 

04-06 


o  4- 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
a  a-  o  4 
4  o-  _ 


H  erbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Kadish,  bund. 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score   . .  ..16-.. 

Mint,  green,  bunch.,  o  4-  .. 
Mushrooms,  p.  baskt.  16-20 
Onions,  per  bushel..  30-.. 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  06-.. 
4  o     Parsley,  per  bunch..  04-.. 
Radishes,  per  doz.  ..16-.. 
Small  salading,  pun.  04-  » 
o  6-  x  o  I  Spinach,    per   bushel  20-.. 
i  o—  ..       Tomatos,  per  doz    ..  2  o—  .» 
10-..     1  Vegt.  Marruws,  doz.  30-.. 
Potatos  :— Magnum  Bonums,  gos.  to  ions  ;  Regents,  80$. 
to  gos.  ;    Myatt's,  xcos.  to  iiqj.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Pkices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.  12  0-24  o 
Arbor-vita;    (golden), 

per  dozen  ..  . .  6  0-18  o 

—  (common),  dozen  6  0-12  o 
Asters,  per  dozen  . .  4  0-12  o 
Begonias,  per  dot.  ..  6  0-1?  o 
Chrysantheuis.,  doz.  6  0-1S  o 
CoUus,  per  dozen  ..  40-60 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6  0-12  o 
D.aciena  terra inalis  30  0-60  o 

—  viridis,  per  doz.. .12  0-34  0 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..  ..6  0—18  o 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  ..  -.6  0-24  o 
Ferns,  In  var.,  dozen  4  0-18  o 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Kicus    ela-uica,    each  16-70 

Foliage  Piants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  ..20116 

Fuchsias,    per  dozen   40-90 

Genista,  per  doz      ..  8  0-12  o 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  30-60 

Hydrangea,  doz.     ..   9  0-12  o 

Margueiue      LUisy, 

per  dozen  . .  . .    6  0-12  o 

Myrtles,  per  doz      ..   6  0-12  o 

Palms  in  variety, 
each  ..  ..2  6-2:  0 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  doz.  ..  2  6-  6  c 

Solanum   per  doz.  ..  9  0-12  q 
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Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


AbutUon,  12  blooms  o 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  4 
Asters,  12  bu»ches..  4 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o 
Calceolaria,  12  bun.  6 
Camellias,  per  dozen  3 
Carnations,  12  blms.  1 
Chrysanth.,  12  bun.  4 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  2 
Dahlias,  12  bunches  3 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ...  3 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  3 
Gladioli,  12  sprays  ..  1 
Heliotropes,  12  sp. ■  •  o 
Lapagena,  white,  12 

blooms  „  ..2 
—  red.  12  blooms..  1 
Lilac  (French),  bun.  9 
Lilium  various,  12  bl.  3 


<L  s.d. 
2-04 
0-60 
o-  9  o 
9-10 
0-12  o 
0-60 
0-30 
0-12  o 
0-40 
0-66 
0-60 
0-80 
0-60 
6-30 
6-10 

0-40 
c-  3  o 

O-IO    o 

0-60 


s .  d.  s.  d. 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  40-60 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  16-40 
Pansies,  12  bunches  10-30 
Phlox,  12  bunches  . .  30-60 
Pelargoniums,  12 
sprays        ..         ..  o  9-  z  o 

—  zonal,  ia  sprays  03-06 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  _  ..  i  o-  1  6 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  10-30 

—  (outdoor),  doz  ,.04-09 

—  Coloured,  doz...  10-20 
Stephanotis,  i2spr..  50-60 
Sunflower,  12  blooms  06-20 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  16-30 
Tropaeolum,  12  bun.  10-20 
Violets,  12  bunches..  10-13 

—  French  Czar,  bun.  09-10 
White    Jasmine,    12 

bunches      ..  ..40-90 


SEEDS. 

London:  Oct.  it.— The  seed  market  to-day  was 
poorly  attended,  with  but  little  business  doing.  Poor 
accounts  are  received  of  the  new  crop  of  American 
Clover  seed.  For  Trifolium  the  demand  has  nearly 
ceased.  Winter  Tares  are  in  good  request  at  a  slight 
rally  in  value.  More  money  is  asked  for  Rape  seed. 
Mustard  is  unchanged.  For  bird  seeds  the  sale  is  slow. 
Linseed  is  advancing.  Last  month's  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Clover  and  grasses  were  10,677  cwt., 
value  £17,361,  against  11,729  cwt.,  value  ^22,346,  for 
September,  1881.  John  Shaw  &  Sens,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  B.C. 


CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  English  Wheat  met  a  slow 
sale  at  the  previous  Monday's  rates.  American  on  the 
spot  showed  is.  advance  ;  New  Zealand  and  Calcutta 
Wheats  also  dearer.  Flour  was  dull,  and  country  marks 
the  turn  lower.  Malting  Barley  met  more  demand,  at 
hardening  rates  ;  grinding  descriptions  6d.  dearer. 
Maize  sustained  a  similar  rate.  Beans  and  Peas  were 
unaltered. — On  Wednesday,  although  the  transactions 
in  Wheat  were  not  large,  an  advance  of  6d.  to  is.  was 
obtained  in  some  cases.  Barley  showed  an  increase  in 
the  same  proportion  ;  and  grinding  sorts  were  $d. 
dearer.  Maize  was  very  scarce,  and  is.  and  is.  6d. 
dearer.  Beans  and  Peas  continued  firm.  For  Oats  the 
market  was  firm,  and  3a*.  higher.— Average  prices  of 
corn  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  7:— Wheat,  39*.  6d.  ; 
Barley,  34J.  ^d.  ;  Oats,  19J.  iod.  For  the  corresponding 
period  last  year  :— Wheat,  j6j.  qd. ;  Barley,  qdj.  iod  • 
Oats,  20J.  2d.  /»**■• 

CATTLE. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Market  on  Monday  a  scarcity  of 
choice  cattle  gave  firmness  to  their  value,  and  they 
realised  full  to  occasionally  dearer  rates,  whilst  plain  and 
second  qualities  met  a  dull  dragging  sale.  Prime  sheep 
in  some  cases  were  rather  dearer,  though  the  trade  was 
not  by  any  means  fast.  Calves  upheld  late  value  ;  a  few 
pigs  were  quoted  at  previous  figures.  Quotations  :— 
Beasts,  4s.  to  5s.  ^d.,  and  5s.  8d.  to  6s.  2d.  ;  calves,  $s. 
8d.  to  6s.  ;  sheep,  5.1.  6d.  to  6s.  ^d.,  and  6j.  6d.  to 
7s.  $d.  ;  pigs,  4s.  to  $s.—  Thursday's  trade  in  beasts  was 
firm,  the  demand  quiet,  at  Monday's  prices.  Sheep 
were  in  demand,  and  fully  as  dear  ;  and  calves  and 
pigs  sold  on  former  terms. 


HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  states  that, 
with  fair  supplies,  trade  was  quiet,  and  prices  as  follows  : 
— Prime  Clover,  1155.  to  125J.  ;  inferior,  75J.  to  8oj.  ; 
prime  meadow  hay,  951.  to  105*. ;  inferior,  361.  to  6oj.  ; 
and  straw,  30s.  to  42s.  per  load. — The  supply  on  Thurs- 
day was  short,  and  trade  was  dull  at  Tuesday's  rates.— 
Cumberland  Market  quotations  : — Superior  old  meadow 
hay,  iooj.  to  112s.  ;  inferior,  70s,  to  88/.  ;  new,  6$s.  to 
ggs.  ;  superior  old  Clover,  130J.  to  138*.  ;  inferior,  q$s. 
to  iioj.  ;  new,  70s.  to  iioj.  ;  and  straw,  38.1.  to  45*. 
per  load. 

POTATOS. 

There  has  been  a  good  supply  at  market  this  week, 
and  but  slight  change  in  prices  from  those  obtained  last 
week.  Quotations: — English  Regents,  80s.  to  qos.  per 
ton  ;  ditto  Magnum  Bonums,  70s.  to  qos.  per  ton  ;  ditto 
Champions,  50/.  to  70J.  ;  ditto  Roses,  70J.  to  8oj.  per 
ton  ;  ditto  kidneys,  70s.  to  80s.  per  ton. — The  imports 
into  London  last  week  consisted  of  2422  cases  from 
Hamburg,  6  from  Bordeaux,  and  258  bags  from  Bremen. 


COALS. 

The  following  are  the  prices  current  at  market  during 
the  week :— Bebside  West  Hartley,  15s.  6d.  ;  East 
Wylam,  17s.  ;  Walls  End— Haswell,  iqs.  6d. ;  Hctton, 
20s.  and  iqs.  6d.\  Hetton  Lyons,  17s.  6d.  and  17s.; 
Lambton,  iqs.  6d.  and  19*.;  Tunstall,  17s.  ;  Wear, 
17s.  6d.\  South  Hartlepool,  \8s.  ;  Thornley,  \qs.  ;  Tecs, 
20j. 

Government  Stock. — Consols  closed  on  Monday 
at  1005  to  101  for  delivery,  and  ioi£  to  ioij  for 
the  account.  Tuesday's  figures  were,  xoo|  to  ioo|  for 
delivery,  and  101  to  ioi|  for  the  account.  The  closing 
quotations  of  Wednesday  were,  ioo\  to  101  for  delivery, 
and  ioi£  to  ioi\  for  the  account.  On  Thursday  Consols 
closed  at  100  to  ioi|  for  delivery,  and  ioir3a  to  ioiTss 
for  the  account. 


DANIELS'    CHOICE, 

FLOWER  ROOTS. 

Our    GUINEA    BOX  of  clioice 
Hardy    Flower  Roots  for  Out- 
door Planting 
Contains  the  following  liberal  assort- 
ment,  all  in  sound  picked    Bulbs, 
with    full    instructions    for  cultiva- 
tion   (case,    packing,   and    carriage 
free  to  any  railway  station  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales) : — 
35  HYACINTHS,  choice,  miied 
200  CROCUS,  in  fine  variety 

12  TULIPS,  Rex  rubrorum 

13  TULIPS,  La  Reine 
12  TULIPS,  double,  mixed 
12  TULIPS,  single,  mixed 
12  TULIPS,  Parrot,  mixed 
25  ANEMONES,  double,  mixed 
12  ANEMONES,  double,  Scarlet 
25  ANEMONES,  single,  mixed 
ra  POLYANTHUS       NARCIS- 
SUS, mixed 

n  Double  White  NARCISSUS 

12  Pheasant's-eye  NARCISSUS 
6CAMPERNELLE      JON- 
QUILS 

35  RANUNCULI,  scarlet  Turban 
35  RANUNCULI,  mixed  Turban 
50  SNOWDROPS 
50  WINTER  ACONITES 

13  SPANISH  IRIS 
6  TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA 
3  LILIES 
559  Roots  in  All.  Double  quantity, 

40s. ;  half  do.,  12s.  6d. 
Other  Collections  for  Greenhouse  and  Consetvatory,  Window- 

boxes,  cVc,  raj.  6d.,  21s.,  42J.,  6^s.,  audits. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application. 

DANIELS  BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 

BULBS. 

Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

SPECIMEN    TESTIMONIAL    (UNSOLICITED)  :- 

"March  10,  1882.— Crocus,  &c,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
planted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praised,  having  spikes  of  bloom  9  inches  in  length  and  so  close 
that  they  appeared  to  be  solid.  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom,'* 

RICHARD    SMITH  &   CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER.  

HOOPER      &      CO.'S 

SPECIALITIES. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  CALCEOLUS  MAJOR. 

This  beautiful  hardy  ORCHID  in  its  old  form  is  by  no  means 
new  to  botanical  science ;  but  if  its  only  merit  were  that  it  had 
never  been  seen  before,  we  should  have  less  confidence  in 
recommending  it  than  we  now  have,  upon  the  more  satisfactory 
grounds  of  its  great  beauty  and  easy  management.  Grown  in 
pots  in  a  cool  house,   this  plant  will    be  in  full  bloom  about 


February.  The  buds  appear  all  to  produce  flowers,  and  may  be 
planted  in  numbers  together,  like  buds  of  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
As  a  personal  decoration  or  in  bauquets  it  is  delightful,  and  in 
colours,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 
We  call  this  a  major  variety,  as  most  of  the  flowers  seem  to  be 
nearly  double  the  size  we  nave  usually  seen  them,  the  sepals 
in  several  cases  being  4  inches  across.  Colours,  sepals  soft 
brown,  labellum  or  sac,  clear  yellow. 

Strong  Crowns,  each  Is,  6d.;  Six,  6s. ;  Twelve  10s  • 
Twenty-flve,  17a.  6d. ;  Fifty,  30s. 

All  lovers  of  bulbous  flowers  should  procure  HOOPER'S 
AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  with  Splendid  Coloured  Plate  of 
Culifornian  Lilies.  Forwarded  for  four  stamps,  which  is 
allowed  again  in  the  first  purchase  of  bulbs. 

Highest  Quality  and  Lowest  Prices. 


HOOPER 

COVENT     GARDEN, 


&  CO., 
LONDON, 


w.c. 


ROSES — ROSES— ROSES. 

50,000 

STANDARD,  HALF  STANDARD, 

AND 

DWARF      ROSES, 

Of  the  very  best  sorts,  to  choose  from,  at 
the  lowest  prices. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  my  Roses  at  the  Exhibitions 
could  judge  of  their  quality. 


Catalogues  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

FRANK     CANT, 

THE     MILE    END     NURSERIES, 

COLCHESTER. 
TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


FLOWER  ROOTS,  &c. 

BEST  QUALITY.       CARRIAGE  FREE. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester, 


D.  Sc  R.'s   COLLECTIONS   of   SELECT 

FLOWERING  BULBS  for  the  Decoration  of  the 
Conservatory  or  Greenhouse,  and  for  Outdoor  Flowering 
in  Spring : 

108.  6d  ,  £1  is.,  £2  2s  ,  and  £3  3s.  each. 

For  Contents  of  these  Collections  see  our 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE. 


FOR    EARLY    FORCING. 

AZALEA    MOLLIS,    strong    bushes,  well 

set  with  flower-buds. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  extra  strong  plants. 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  extra  strong 

roots. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER  (Christmas  Rose), 

extra  strong  roots. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  imported  extra 

strong  clumps. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  imported  extra 

strong  single  crowns. 

SPIR/EA  (Hoteia)  JAPONICA,  imported 

extra  strong  clumps. 

SPIR^A    PALMATA,   bright   crimson 

flowers,  strong  clumps. 
For  Descriptions  and  Prices  of  the  above  see  our  Illus- 
trated   AUTUMN   CATALOGUE,    sent  gratis    and 
Post-free. 

12,    OLD    MILLGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  FERNS. 

Having  a  splendid  stock,  we  offer  ioo  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 
in  so  species  and  varieties,  for  42J.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 
a$s.  ;  50  in  25  varieties,  21s.  ;  25  for  10s.  6d.  ;  12  for  41. 
or  6V. 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  application. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 


CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES 

(Established  1785). 


N  0  IV       READY, 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  of 
ROSES 

For  Autumn  1882  and  Spring  1883. 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO, 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 
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TO        THE        TRADE. 


BOUVARDIAS. 

DAZZLER, 

HUMBOLDTI  CORYMBIFLORA, 

JASMINOIDES, 

LONGIFLORA  FLAMMEA, 

QUEEN  OF  ROSES. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Offer  the  above,  fine  bushy  plants,  in  48-pots, 
well  budded,  at  ,£5  per  100. 


CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  E. 


TO      T  HE      T  BADE. 

HURST   &    SON 

Have  just  received  a  fine  importation  of 
RAFFIA,  which  they  will  be  pleased  to  quote 
very  low  on  application  ;  also  ARCHANGEL 
MATS,  GARLIC  and  SHALLOTS. 

152,    HOTJNDSDITCH,    LONDON,    E. 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  to  choose  from,  including 
over  three  millions  of  two  Seedling  LARCH,  with  sound 
leaders — a  splendid  lot-  Samples  and  prices  post-free  on  appli- 
cation to 

PETER     S.     ROBERTSON    &    CO., 
NURSERYMEN,    EDINBURGH. 


Catalogue  of  Roses, 

BY   THE 

CHAMPION    ROSE    GROWER, 

BENJAMIN      R.     CANT, 

COLCHESTER, 

POST   FREE,    ON   APPLICATION. 


***  Be  careful  to  Write  Christian  Name  in  Full. 


NEW 


SEEDLING      CROTON. 

CROTON      THOMSONI. 


Ireland  &  Thomson 

Are  now  sending  out  the  above  splendid  novelty,  which  is  without  doubt  the  finest  Croton  yet  introduced.  "  It  is  a 
very  handsome  variety,  having  foliage  i  ft.  or  so  in  length,  and  some  2  in.  to  4  in.  wide.  The  leaves  are  of  a  golden- 
yellow  hue,  broadly  margined  and  spotted  with  rich  green  and  suffused  with  crimson.  It  possesses  the  desirable 
quality  of  colouring  highly  in  a  small  state,  which  many  others  do  not.  Though  we  have  already  nearly  a  surfeit  of 
Crotons,  there  is  sull  room  for  such  a  handsome  variety  as  this,  which  will  surely  become  a  popular  stove  plant." 

CROTON  THOMSON!  was  awarded  the  FIRST  PRIZE  at  the  Manchester  International  Show  last  yeaf 
for  the  best  new  plant  not  then  in  commerce,  and  was  also  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the  same  show  ; 
also  at  the  International  Show  held  in  Edinburgh,  September  14. 

Price  42s.  each. 

CRAIGLEITH     NURSERY,     EDINBURGH. 

DENDROBIUM  FORMOSUM 
GIGANTEUM. 


Heath  and  Son 

Beg  to  announce  that  plants  of  the  above,  similar  to  those  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show,  South  Kensington,  on  Tuesday 
last,  are  now  in  full  flower,  with  from  five  to  nine  flowers  on  a  growth. 
The  lip  and  throat  of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  the  true  giganteum  type, 
are  very  highly  coloured. 


They  will  be  pleased  to  send  Sample  Blooms  to  any  Address. 

HEATH  &  SON,  EXOTIC  NURSERIES,  CHELTENHAM. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  CHEAP,  wanting  room  for 
other  things,  1  Croton  Youngii,  1  C  vanegata,  2  Aieca 
Verschaffeltii,  9  feet ;  1  A.  Baueri,  8  feet  ;  1  Seatorthia  elegans, 
7  feet  ;  2  Ixora  cocciniai  fine  plants  ;  1  Allamanda  Ilender- 
soni,  1  Gleichenia  fl.ihcllata,  5  feet  through  ;  1  Orange  tree, 
2  Yucca  quadrangular  is,  18  inches  across  ;  1  Paullinia  thaliulri- 
folia,  18  inches  across.  All  the  above  iine  and  healthy.  Price 
and  size  on  application.— THOS.  POPE,  Asllcy  Bridge,  Bolton. 

ROOTED  PELARGONIUM  CUTTINGS." 
— Several  thousands ;   only    best    Market    sorts   grown. 
Price  251.  per  100  for  cash  with  order. 

J.  PALMER,  Spring  Grove  Lodge,  Isleworth. 

ABBAGE  PLANTS  for  SALE,  in  large  or 

small  quantities.     For  price  and  particulars  apply  to 
J.  SMITH  and  SON,  Growers,  Sipson,  near  Slough;  and 
North  Side,  Coveot  Garden  Market,  W.C. 

Tfce  Beautiful  Crimson  Pansy, 

THOMAS        GRAINGER. 
Strong  plants,  3*.  per  dozen  ;  £,i  is,  per  ioo. 
J.  E.  KNIGHT,  Seedsman,  70,  Victoria  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


and 


s 


s, 


FIFTY     LARGE     CAMELLIAS 
AZALEAS  to  be  sold  cheap,  for  want  of  room. 
W.  and  J.  BROWN,  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists, 
Stamford. 

Seakale. 
EAKALE.  — Very    large.      Any    quantity. 

Apply  to  the  Grower  for  particulars. 
W.  BAGLEY,  Millshot  Farm,  Fulham,  S.W. 

M~ANETTI     STOCKS     and    CUTTINGS. 
Fine  clean  Stocks,  30$.  per  1000  ;  Cuttings,  9  inches  long, 
js.  per  1000. 

KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Rosery,  Fen  Drayton,  near  St.  Ives, 
Hunts. 

ANEMONE    JAPONICA    ALBA    and 
ROSEA,    10,000    extra    strong    plants,    splendid    stuff, 
flowered  this  season,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100. 

VIOLETS,  Double  Russian,  full  of  flower-buds,  very  strong 
compact  'plants,  fine  for  potting.     Single  ditto,  The  Czar,  also 
full   of  flower-buds,   us.  6d.   per  dozen,  16s.  per  100,  package 
included. 
HENRY  GODFREY,  Nursery  and  Seedsman,  Stourbridge. 

I?OR  ISAAC'DAVIES  and  SON'S  Special 
-       Offer  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK  see  Advertise- 
ment in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  September  30,  or  a  LIST 
of  the  articles  offered  will  be  sent  on  application. 
Brook  Lane  Nursery,  Ormskirk. 

STRAWBERRIE  S.^ATlarge  quantity  of 
strong  plants,  all  the  leading  kinds,  cheap.     Very  large 
purchasers  liberally  dealt  with.      Apply 

J.  GOUGH,  The  Gardens,  Hanfield  Grove,  Uxbridge. 

STRAW    B     E     R    R    I     E 
The  best  sorts  for  Fruiting  next  year. 
V.  H.  DE  THURY,  )  Strong    plants,    all  well  rooted, 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,    \-    from  small  pots,  41.   per  10b, 
PRESIDENT.  )     35«.  per  1000. 

Also  strong  plants  of  the  above,  from  open  ground,  as. 
per  100,  i8j.  per  1000.  Package  free.  Extra  plants  (or 
carriage.     Cash  from  unknown  correspondents. 

H.  J.  HARDY,  F.R.H.S.,  Slour  Valley  Seed  Grounds, 
Eures,  Suffolk. 

To  the  Trade. 

FERNS  at  12s.  per  ioo.  — ADIANTUM 
PUBESCENS,  LOMARIA  GIBBA,  Pl'ERIS 
CRETICA  ALBO  LINEATA,  PTERIS  ARGYREA, 
PTERIS  SERRULATA  CRISTATA,  and  GYMNOGRAM- 
M  AS.  100,  including  other  varieties,  125.  15*.  and  20J.  per  100. 
Strong  plants  in  4-inch  pots,  351.  per  100.  Samples  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  is.  or  12  stamps,  excepting  pot  plants. 

G.  MILTON,  Frankfort  Nursery,  Union  Road,  Exeter. 

Pansy  Seed,  Show  and  Fancy.—  For  Present  Sowing. 
TAMES     COCKER     and     SONS    beg    to 

tJ      announce    that,    having   this   season  been    successful   in 
harvesting  a  quantity  of  the  above  from  their  famous  collection, 
they  are    now   prepared  to  offer  it  in  packets  at  6d.,   u.   and 
71.  6d.  each.     Plants  now  ready,  6$.  to  iSs.  per  dozen. 
Sunnypark  Nursery,  Aberdeen. 

HUIA  AUREA,  T.    ELEGANTISSIMA, 

T.  COMPACTA,  JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS,  IRISH 
JUNIPER,  CUPRESsUS  ERECTA,  &c,  nice  bushy  trees 
for  pots  or  boxes,  15  to  20  inches  high,  401.  per  100. 

W.  JACKSON,  Blakedown.  Kidderminster. 

Offer  to  the  Trade. 

POTATOS.  —  Quantity   of  Rivers'   Ashleaf, 
Myatt's    Ashleaf,     Reading    Hero,    Schoolmaster,    and 
Beauty  of  Hebron.     At  very  low  prices,  upon  application  to 
C  FIDLER,  Potato  Grower,  Reading. 

HE      NURSERIES,      DUMFRIES 

(Established  1787). 

Our  Stock,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  comprises 
FOREST,  FRUIT,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  DECI- 
DUOUS and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS.  ROSES,  GREEN. 
HOUSE  PLANTS,  &c. ;  also  a  very  large  and  splendid  Stock 
of  THORN  QUICKS,  for  Hedging  and  for  Filling  up  Gaps. 

The  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  extensive  planting  or  giving  immediate  effect  in  the 
formation  and  improving  of  Ornamental  Parks,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  &c.     Prices  on  application. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.,  Seed  and  Nursery 
Establishment,  Dumfries. 

OX    EDGING. — 10,000  Nursery  Yards,  of 

the  usual  quality  and  value,  ,£9  jcj.  per  iioo  yards. 
J.  B.  YOUNG,  Landscape  Gardener,  Bridge  of  Allan. 


B 


Ferns  a  Speciality. 

The  argest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  ol 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE  cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 
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PRIMULAS,  CYCLAMENS,  CINE- 
RARIAS, CALCEOLARIAS,  and  FERNS,  a  splendid 
stock  of  the  above  to  offer.  Many  thousands,  3  to  4-inch  pots, 
finest  strains.  Primulas,  as.  6d.  to  4s.  per  dozen  ;  Cyclamens. 
3s.  to  6s.  per  dozen  :  Calceolarias,  35.  per  dozen  :  Ferns,  Stove 
and  Greenhouse,  25?.  per  100,  35.  6J.  per  dozen,  in  various  sorts. 
THOS.  POPE,  Astley  Bridge,  Bolton. 

GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

id.  per  bushel  ;  ioo  for  25;.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

40s.  ;  4-bushe!  bags,  4rf.  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    51.    id.    per    sack; 

5  sacks,  25s  ;  sacks,  41/.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  Ss.  per  sack,  5  sacks  22s. ;  sacks, 

4<z".  each. 
COARSE   SILVER  SAND,  is.  9d.  per  bushel:  151.  per  hall 

ton,  26*.  per  ton ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  4d.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  Ss.  M.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Slicks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco  Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &c     Write  lor  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  (late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  1 $s.  6d.  per 
ton.      Useful  Brown  PEAT,  225.  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers; Arms,   S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  13  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15s.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  51.  :  5  bags,  225.  id.  ; 
10  bags,  45J.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  bd. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine.  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  truck  of  4  tODS. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25s.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO..  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

pOCOA-NUT     FIBRE     REFUSE,    newly 

V-/  made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  3d.  each, 
or  15  sacks,  15s.;  30  sacks,  £1  5s.,  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  £1  ioj.,  fifteen  bags  or  more  and  truck-load  free 
on  to  rail.  Post-office  order  or  cheque  with  all  orders. 
Established  1S72.— J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  "Greyhound" 
Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.  W. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
by  Cbubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects 
yULY  1,  1882.  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "Refuse" 
direct.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  135. ;  15  Sacks,  i&s.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23s. ;  30  Sacks,  30s.  (all  Sacks  included) ;  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Quality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  2s.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
lor  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  MUIwall,  London,  E. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES'^ 
as  supplitd  tu  the  Royal  Gardens.  -isLi&i. 
I  Cocoa- Nut  Fibre  Refuse,  is.  6d.  per  ^J^g^*rT 
sack  ;  10  for  13.1.  ;  15  for  18s.  ;  30  for  d-i^Mi? 
305.  ;  all  sacks  included.  Trucks  (loose),  40s.  Selected  Brown 
Fibrous  Peat,  5$  per  sack  ;  5  for  -zzs.  6d.  Black  Fibrous  Peat, 
4s.  td.  per  sack  ;  5  for  20s.  ;  sacks  4^.  each.  Coarse  Silver-Sand, 
1$.  6d.  per  bushel.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf-Mould,  and 
Peat-Mould,  each  at  is.  per  bushel.  Manures  of  all  kinds. 
Fresh  Sphagnum.  Garden  Slicks  and  Labels.  Russia  Mats,  &c. 
Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  best  in  the  market  ;  Cloth,  8<z*.  per  lb.; 
Speciality  Paper,  imported  solely  by  us,  is.  per  lb.  Write  for 
Price  LIST.— W.  HERBERT  and  CO.,  Horticultural  Store?, 
19,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  (turning  by  Gow's,  Fishmonger), 
one  minute  from  Broad  Street  Railway  Station. 

pOCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 

V^  puieonly,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  id.  ;  15  bags,  14s.  ;  30  bags, 
35r. ;  sent  to  alt  parts.     Trucklnads  33*. ,  free  to  rail. 

A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

riUSHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 

V^J  of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1850.  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thrips.  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
I  to  2  or.  to  the  galion  of  sott  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  ior  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees,  lias  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  B  ixes,  u.,  35.,  &  ior.  bd. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter':,  Irmh  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes  6d 
and  is.  each.  — Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
Nurserymen  have  put  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do  so. 
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ROWN       FIBROUS       PEAT, 

on  rail  at  Dariford,  iZs.  per  ton.     Apply  to 
F.  WHITE,  Darenth,  Dattford.       

SUSSEX  DOWN  TURF,  of  finest  quality 
for  price,  on  rail  at  Portslade  Station  (4  miles  from 
Brighton)  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Special  quotation  to  the 
Trade.     Apply, 

W.  MILES,  West  Brighton  Nurseries,  West  Brighton, 
Sussex. 

OQUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 

-O      Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 

Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c  ,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH  BASKETS,  LABELS,  &c,  at  once,  by  applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

PRUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY. 

REDUCTION   IN  PRICES 
With    2  feet  pole,    41.  6d. 
>•       4        »  5*-  6<* 

,,       6         „  6s.  6d. 

i.       8         ,,  7s.  6d. 

„     10         „  8s.  6d. 

,,     12         „         10s.  id. 
Longer  lengths   (jointed)  sup- 
plied to  order.  This  implement  is 
admitted  by  the  leading  horticul- 
tural authorities  to  be  unrivalled 
for  Pruning  and  Trimming  Trees 
of  all  kinds,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Bushes, 
Vines,  &c.      Can  be  sent  securely 
packed  to  any  address  by  Passen- 
ger Train  at  the   new  Reduced 
Rates  for  small  parcels. 
Illustrated  Circulars  post-free. 
Standard    Manufacturing   Co., 
St.  Alkmund'sChurchyard,  Derby. 
Sold    by    the     principal    Iron- 
mongers and  Seedsmen. 

W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDER, 
121.   BUNHILL  ROW,   LONDON,   E.C 


s«** 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  will  prepare  Special  DRAWINGS 
and  ESTIMATES  for  GREENHOUSES,  if  desired,  without 
charge,  and  send  his  Illustrated  Sheets,  post-free,  and  also 
Sketches  of  Wooden  Buildings  for  Tool-houses,  Store-houses,  &c. 

Horticultural  Work  of  every  description  executed  in  the  very 
best  manner. 


PORTABLE    PLANT    FRAMES. 

The  above  are  without  exception  the  most  useful  kind  of 
Frame  for  Plant  Growing,  and  every  one  with  a  garden  should 
possess  one.  The  sashes  turn  right  over  one  on  to  the  other,  and 
the  boxes  are  put  together  with  wedges,  and  can  be  taken  apart 
in  a  few  minutes.  Sizes  and  prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station 
in  England,  ready  glazed  and  painted  :  — 

6  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  packing  cases  free,      £2  15     o 
12  feet  long.  4  feet  wide,         ,,  ,,         ,,  4  15     o 

6  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,         „  „         ,,  3  15     o 

12  feet  long.  5  feet  wide,        ,,  ,,         ,,  6  10    o 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in. 

R.      HALLIDAY      <fc      CO., 

Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,   MIDDLETON, 

MANCHESTER. 


J ... 

— 

BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

OF   IMf ROVED 

Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLtJSTHATED  CATALOGUE 
FBEE    BY    POST. 


By  Her  Majesty's     T^Jjjry?  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

CONSERVATORIES 

Constructed  and  Glazed  on  the  "Eclipse"  System.  Eco- 
nomical, Simple  and  Durable.  No  Putty  or  Perishable 
Material.  Prize  Medal  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South 
Kensington,  May,  1882.  Highest  Award,  Manchatcr,  Liver- 
pool,  and  North  Lancashire  Society  at  Preston,  September,  1882. 


Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees, 

PRIMROSE  &  CO., 

CORPORATION  STREET,  SHEFFIELD,  and  at  HULL. 


No.  75.  MELON,  or  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 
CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No.  t  ..  .,  8  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  £$  7  6 
No.  z  ..  ..  12  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  4  17  6 
No.  3  ..  ..  16  ft.  long  ..  6  ft  wide  ..  676 
These  Frames  are  13  inches  deep  in  front,  and  24  inches  deep 
at  the  back  ;  the  lights  are  2  inches  thick,  with  a  strong  iron 
strengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light.  All  painted  four 
coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights  being  glazed  with  best  2t-oz. 
English  glass. 

BOILERS, 

For  heating  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Buildings. 

NEW   CKTALOGUE   NOW   READY.       FREE    ON   APPLICATION. 


BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 


"ART 


ECONOMY." 


Applied  to  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses. 

With  Illustrations,  Prices,  &c. 

Part   I.,    now   ready.      Post-free    twelve    stamps. 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS 

Of  every  description  Made,  Erected,  Fitted  and  Healed. 
EST  IMA  TES  and  PLANS  GRATIS. 


CHEAP  ART  SUMMER-HOUSES. 

Illustrations  and  Prices  Gratis. 
Mr.   Fawkes'  New  Illustrated  Work  of  Reference  on  Horti- 
cultural Buildings,  post-free,  10s.  6d.     Prospectus  sent  gratis. 


T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &  CO., 

MANSION  HOUSE   BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Works  ;    CHELMSFORD. 

RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


Illustrations,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials free. 

Hot-water   Apparatus    fixed   In   any  part  of   the 
Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


FIRST    PRIZE    MEDAL 

At  Grand  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  Manchester. 


Send  for  particulars  to 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-Water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON. 


R.  H.  S.  MEDALS  (18S2)  for  GARDEN  SEATS, 

<6LASSHOUSES"&»EAtlNG>| 


JftCHCATE  ROAD . LONDON. N.W£\> 


Highest  Award,  BEN'S  BOILER  now  heating  from  500  to 
7000  lett  of  pipine  ;  The  MONARCH,  Wrought  Tubular  and 
Conical,  first  introduced  by  me  ;  The  PAXTON  and  I.ON  DON, 
requiring  no  I. rick  sctiiiir;  or  iron  case  ;  "Ai"  Saddle,  &c 

MEAD'S  KEI'I.EX  Garden  Seat,  Table,  and  Awning. 

The  ■'  LOUGHDORO"'  Boiler  can  also  be  had  complete  Iron 
B.  W.  WARHURST,  33,  Highgate  Road,  London.  N.W. 

PIT     LIGHTS.— PIT    LIGHTS,    2  inches 
thick,   6  feet  by  4  feet.  54:.  each  on  r.ulway,  or  delivered 
-I  miles.       testimonials  Irom  over  100  Nursery tjieii  and  florists. 
RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Steam  Joinery  Works,  Edmonton. 
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Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halts.  &C  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces.  &c.  :  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  aud 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO..  BeQihall  Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire, 

Rosher's  Garden  Edging  TUes. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
1  suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS.  &c.  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    ROSHEK    AND    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street.     Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors, \  Balconies,  &c. 
from  xs  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings.  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants, 

See  Addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Too 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BKICK  BURRS  lor  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.  B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


STONE    EDGING    for    KITCHEN 
GARDENS  or  W.illcs  under  Trees,  &c,  to  to  n  inches 
deep,  3  to  4  feet  long,  made  from  the  best  Yorkshire  Flagstone  I 
indestructible.    Price,  ready  for  laying,  if.  per  lineal  yard.  Also 
Flags  and  Steps  for  Conservatories,  Terraces,  &c. — Address, 
THE  GREAT  SLEAD  QUARRY,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire. 


EIGHT  SILVER 


MEDALS 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 

t}  Whston-supkk-Marh,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES.  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  ;.'  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  turn 
green:  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS. 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  6.i.     Book  of  Designs,  is. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

o,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20-111.  by 

12-in.,  20-in.  by  14-m.,  20-111.  by  16-in.,  20-in.  by  18-in.,  in  16-oz. 

and  21-oz.  ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 

purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-ft.  cases. 

TMILLINGTON     and     CO., 
•  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE.    SHEET,    CROWN    GLASS. 

Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  ol 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21 -ounce,  from  9X7  to  14  x  10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  Propagating  Glasses.  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours. 


I      P      E      S 


and  FITTINGS  for  Heating  Apparatus. 
The  largest  Stock  in  the  Kingdom. 

Our  imptoved  4-in.  Flange  Pipes 
is.  -]d.  per  yard  ;  4-in.  Socket  Pipes 
is.  6d,  per  yard. 

SILVESTER  &  SAINSBURY, 

Castle  Hill  Foundry,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 


R.    HALLIDAY    &    CO., 

HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS     AND     HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS, 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,  MIDDLETON,  MANCHESTER. 

Vineries,  Stoves,  Greenhouses,  Peach  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  &c,  constructed  on  our  improved  plan,  are  the 

perfection  of  growing  houses,  and  for  practical  utility,  economy,  and  durability  cannot  be  equalled.     We  only  do  one  class  of  work, 
and  that  the  very  best. 

Conservatories  and  Winter  Gardens  designed  architecturally  correct  without  the  assistance  of  any  one  out  of  our  firm, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  large-t.     Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus,  with  really  reliable  Boilers,  erected  and  success  guaranteed 

in  all  cases.    Melon  Frames,  Sashes,  Hotbed  Boxes,  &c,  always  in  stock. 

Plans,  Estimates  and  Catalogues  free.     Customers  waited  on  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
Our  Maxim  is  and  always  has  been — 

moderate  charges,    first-class  work,    the   best  materials. 

CHRISTY'S  GRAPE  BOXES. 


Mr.  WM.  CHA1LIS,  Bourne- 
mouth, August  28. 

11  The  lour  Grape  Boxes  arrived 
safely,  and  give  every  satisfaction. 
I  consider  them  particularly  useful, 
simple,  and  cheap." 


Mr,  J.  POPE,  The  Gardens, 

Holmwood    Park,    Tunbrldge 

Wells,  September  23. 

"  The  Grape  Boxes  are  in  prin- 
ciple the  best  thin*  I  ever  saw  for 
sending  Grapes  by  Rail." 


With  eight  divisions  (all  removable)  and  holes  in  front,  so  that  each  bunch  can  be  tied  by 
the  stalk  and  cannot  possibly  damage.  The  string  holes  fastening  box  can  be  sealed,  thus 
defying  pilfering.  Price,  dx,  +r.  6d.,  and  5-r.  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  divisions,  which  are 
respectively  4,  5  and  6  inches  square  by  10  inches  long. 

PEACH     BOXES,    on  same  principle,  iod.,  is.,  and  2s.  each. 


THOS,  CHRISTY  &  CO,,  155,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 


THOS.   W.    ROBINSON, 

DENNIS  PARK  IRONWORKS,  STOURHR/DGS, 


The  Beet 

and  Quickest 

Made. 


4-in    Expansion  Joint  Hol-w.iter  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  41.  3^.  each. 
4-in.  Socket  Hot-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  4*  6a.  each. 

e  List  on  application. 


Hocking's  New  Patent 

AUTOMATIC   COKE 

AND   GAS   BOILERS. 

Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature for  from  12  to  15 
hours,  and  often  from  15  to  ao 
hours,  with  mic  small  charge 
of  common  Gas  Cuke  of  the 
cheapest  kind.  For  economy 
and  efficiency  in  combination 
with  cleanliness  and  comfort 
these  Bolters  are,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  foe 
the  purpose  of  Heating  Con- 
servatories, Halls,  and  oilier 
Buildings,  where  little  atten- 
tion is  requited 

Every  particular  with  testi- 
monials given  011  application  to 

KkANKMN  HOCKING 
and  CO.  (Limited),  37,  Han- 
over  Street,  Liverpool. 


Automatic,  Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


STOVES. 

Tcrra-Coiia!  Portable!  For  Coal! 
ROBERTS'S       PATENT. 

Pure  and  ample  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  fcr  about 
id.,  without  attention  For  Greenhouses,  Uedrooms,  or  almost 
any  purpose.  Pamphlet  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent. 
In  use  daily  at  Patentee's— THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 

Under  tne  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S       IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD    LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  marie  of  a  White   Metal,  with  kaishd 

BLACK-FACED   LETTERS. 

'I  he  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH.  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

/  WARDEN   REQUISITES.- Sticks,   Labels, 

V_X     Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 

Manures,  &c.     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL.  00,  Lower  Thames  St..  London.  E  C. 

L  A  B  E  L"S". 

LINEN, 

PARCHMENT, 

CARTRIDGE, 

AND 

WATERPROOF    ROSE   TREE 
LABELS. 


For  Samples    and   Prices  apply   to 

FISHER,  CLARK  &  CO., 

BOSTON.     LINCOLNSHIRE. 


SPECIAL  OFFER.— SILVER  SAND,  los. 
per  ton,  free  on  rail  Reading.  HliKOU.S  PEAT. 
COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  LOAM.  &c  .  cheaper  man 
any  other  house  in  the  trade.  Superior  RED  GRAVEL  for 
Garden  Walks,  21J.  per  5-ton  truck  (splendid  colour  and  binds 
well).  Cheap  through  rales  to  any  station.  J>amp'es  gratis  and 
post-free— BRINKWORTH  »»c  SONS,  Reading,  Brtks. 

REIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 
fine,  on  rail  at  7s.  6d.  per  ton— not  less  than  4-ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.— Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigale. 

SILVER  SAND,  best  coarse,  -js.  and  9*.  per 
ton  ;  PEAT,  best  fibrous,  8s  and  rot.  per  cubic  yard  ; 
LOAM,  best  yellow,  gs.  and  los.  per  cubic  yard.  By  truck- 
loads.— W.  SHORT    Horticultural  Depot,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 
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JAMBS      GRAY. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
VINERIES, 

ORCHID  and  PLANT  HOUSES,  &c,  &c.  ; 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  all  purpose!, 
BOILERS,  CASTINGS,  &c,  &c. 
Best  Materials  and  Workmanship.     Moderate  Prices. 
Works  and  Offices— Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Iron  Hurdles,  Gates,  Tree  Guards, 

Iron  and  Wire  Espalier,  &c,  &c. 


Material  for  Wiring  Garden  Walls 


GALVANISED. 


EYES,  7J.  per  dozen.        HOLDFASTS,  with 

Winders,  js.  per  dozen.  WIRE,  2j.  pet  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA     WORKS,     WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  3.  Crooked  Lane,  KinK  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

HILL    &    SMITH, 

BR1ERLEY      HILL     IRONWORKS, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Branch  Depots  : 

118,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  ; 

180,  BUCHANAN   ST.,   GLASGOW; 

and  136,  STEPHEN'S   GREEN  WEST,  DUBLIN. 

THE 

BOYAL      AGRICULTURAL      SOCIETY'S 

PRIZE    MEDAL 

WROUGHT-IRON    RICKSTANDS. 

First  Cost  Saved  in  a  Single  Season. 


Are  Warranted  Perfectly  Vermin-proof, 


Bear    any   Weight   of  Grain   that   can   be 
placed  upon  them. 

Are  so  simple  in  Construction — no  Screw,  Bolt,  or  Pin 
being  required — that  an  ordinary  labourer  can  put  one 
together  in  a  few  minutes  without  difficulty. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  FREE  BY  POST 
ON  APPLICATION. 


N.B.-Orders  should  be  sent  at  once,  to  ensure 
Delivery  for  the  Coming  Harvest. 

CAR  SONS'    FA  INT. 

Patronised  by 

HER      MAJESTY, 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

15,000  of  ths  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy. 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR    WORK,     CONSERVATORIES, 

Greenhouses,  Frames. 

CAN    BE    LAID   ON    EV   UNSKILLED    LABOUR. 

I  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post-free. 


C  A    R    S   O   N    S, 

LA    BELLE    SAUVAGE    YARD,    LUDGATE    HILL, 

LONDON,    E.C.  ; 

and  11,  BACHELORS  WALK,  DUBLIN. 

Discount  for  Cash. 

HOSE  -  HOSE  -  HOSE. 


PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  lone  as  ordinary 
Indiarubher  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  :— "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 

Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 


Sample  and  Price  of 


HOT-WATER    HEATING 

APPARATUS, 

For    GAS    or    OIL. 

Equal  to  30  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.     Can 

be  placed  anywhere.     One  quart  of 

Oil  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  4  feet  of 

Gas  per  hour.     Price  complete,  £2  10s.     Send  for  a  complete 

List  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.  to 

WM.     POORE    and    CO.,     Hot-Water    Engineers,     155, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 


ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 


MER  RYWEATHER    &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 


RUSSIA    MATS-RUSSIA    MATS. 

ARCHANGEL,     TAGANROG, 

PETERSBURG, 

and  every  other  kind  of 

RUSSIA  MAT 

for  Garden  and  Packing  purposes.     Descriptive  Catalogue  on 

application. 

JAMES  T.   ANDERSON, 

140,    COMMERCIAL    STREET,     LONDON,    E. 


NEW  ARCHANGEL  MATS— We  have  a 
fine  parcel  of  the  above  now  to  offer,  at  very  low  prices. 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,    of  best  quality,  at  an  extremely  low 
price  for  a  quantity. 
MARENDAZ  and   FISHER,    9,    James    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  RAG,  MANURES, 
INSECTICIDES,  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS, 
BOUQUET  PAPERS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES  of  Cape   Flowers,   Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities. 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14,  Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate.  London,  E.C. 


Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds.— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone, — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  lareest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ,£240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  £1,700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  tht  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  er  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


Lithographic  Coloured  Plates  of  Vegetables,  Fruits, 
FLOWERS.  &c,  or  ORNAMENTAL  COVERS  for 
CATALOGUES. 

MR.  G.  SEVEREYNS,  Lithographer 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  15,  Ruedu  Boulevard,  Brussels. 
Established  1829.  Especial  attention  paid  to  subjects  in  Botany 
and  Natural  History.  Copies  of  Coloured  Drawings  can  be 
reproduced  of  any  size  that  maybe  required,  and  Estimates  will 
be  furnished  on  full  particulars  being  addressed  to  his  London 
Agent, 
Mr.  JAMES  TEDDER,  149,  Kingsland  Road,  London,  E. 


No  Lover  of  Ferns  should  be  Without  a  Copy  of 

EXOTIC  FERNS  and  SELAGINELLAS. 
By  E,  Sandford.  A  manual  comprising  Descriptions  of 
over  One  Thousand  Species  and  varieties,  and  upwards  of  Six 
Hundred  Synonyms,  with  Notes  on  their  History,  Culture,  and 
Management.  The  work  is  written  in  an  interesting  and 
instructive  style,  the  author  being  a  practical  Gardener. 
286  pages,  handsomely  bound,  now  ready,  price  6s.  6d. 

London  :  H.  J.  INFIELD,  160,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Robinson's  Farm  and  Rural  Books  for  general  use. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  boards,  price  1$,,  by  post  is.  2d. 

TOWN  GARDENING.  A  Handbook  of 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  suitable  for  Town  Culture  in 
the  Outdoor  Garden,  Window  Garden,  and  Greenhouse,  By 
B.  C.  Ravenscroft. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  and  SONS,  Broadway,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  E.C. 


ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  known 
for  eighty  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
beautifier  of  the  hair  ;  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.         Sold     in    usual    four    sizes,     ;.;i.  6d.t    jt.t 

IOJ.  6d  ,  317. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  breath.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 


SUN     FIRE     and     LIFE     OFFICES, 
Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross.  S. W. ; 
Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vera  Street),  W. 
FIRE.— Established   1710.     Home  and  Foreign  Insurances  at 

moderate  rates. 
LIFE.— Established  1810.     Specially  low  rates  for  young  lives. 
i      Large  Bonuses.     Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

SAVING    TO 

ADVERTISERS    OF 
MONEY,  TIME  and  LABOUR  BY 

Mr.  LOUIS  COLLINS, 

16,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
Eveiy  publication  at   Home  and  Abroad.  —  Term,  free. 


Head  Working  Gardener. 

WANTED,  a  respectable  MAN,  without 
encumbrance.  He  will  be  required  to  live  in  a  small 
Lodge,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  &c,  and  his  wife  to  open  the 
Gate.  He  must  understand  Vines,  Pruning,  and  Kitchen 
Gardening,  &c.  Some  knowledge  of  Stock  desirable.  A  man 
and  boy  kept  besides. — Letters,  stating  wages,  last  situation,  and 
all  other  particulars,  to  be  addressed  to  J.  E.,  Colehill  House, 
Fulham,  Middlesex. 

WANTED,  a  thorough  GARDENER. 
Must  be  a  sober  and  steady  man.  Wages  181.  with 
four-roomed  cottage.  Welshman  preferred.— Mrs.  GRIFFITH, 
Dolgelley,  North  Wales. 

YVTANTED,    immediately,    a   strong    active 

'  "  man,  under  30,  as  GARDENER,  who  fully  under- 
stands the  management  of  Greenhousest  Vines,  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardens.  A  lad  kept.  Apply  with  full  particulars  as 
to  wages,  if  married,  &o,  to  Lieut. -Col.  Unwin,  Avenue  House, 
Aspley  Guise,  Woburn,  Beds. 

WANTED,  a  good  SINGLE-HANDED 
GARDENER;  must  understand  Greenhouses,  Kitchen 
and  Flower  Gardens,  Growing  Grapes,  &c,  Married ;  one 
used  to  the  country  preferred.  —  L.,  VV.  H.  Smith  &  Son, 
Bookstall,  Cambridge  Station. 

WANTED,  a  SINGLE-HANDED  GAR- 
DENER. — Must  be  thoroughly  practical,  and  under- 
stand Vines,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden- 
ing. Good  references  required. — State  salary,  and  apply  in  own 
handwriting,  to  D.  GOLDING,  Maiket  Place,  Hinckley. 

THE  MATLOCK  BATH  PAVILION  and 
GARDENS  COMPANY  (Limited)  REQUIRE  the 
services  of  a  thoroughly  competent  WORKING  FOREMAN 
LANDSCAPE  GARDENER.  Candidate  to  state  qualifica- 
tions, experience,  age,  and  wages  required. — Applications,  with 
testimonials  and  references,  to  be  sent,  on  or  before  October 
21,  to  Mr.  GEO.  J.  ROWLAND,  Dovedale  House.  Matlock 
Bath. 

WANTED,  a  KITCHEN  GARDENER 
and  FRUIT  GROWER,  under  a  Head  Gardener. 
Must  have  experience  in  Orchard-house  and  Pot  Fruits, 
possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  be  a  good 
worker  Good  references  required.  21s.  a  week. — J.  H.  L., 
Davis  &  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  Finch  Lane.  Cornhill,  E.C 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  REQUIRE  a 
FOREMAN  for  their  Pot  Rose  Department,  and  a  FOREMAN 
for  their  Market  Plant  Growing  Department. —  Apply,  giving 
references,  and  stating  salary  expected,  The  Vineyard,  Garston, 
Liverpool. 

WANTED,  by  a  well  established  Firm  on 
the  South  Coast,  a  reliable,  energetic  man,  between  30 
and  45,  of  good  address,  as  OUTDOOR  FOREMAN  (capable 
of  taking  charge  of  a  Branch  Nursery),  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Outdoor  Work  of  a  Nursery,  able  to  give  Estimates, 
and  carry  out  all  sorts  of  Garden  Work,  wages  being  partly 
paid  by  commission  on  orders.  The  Foreman  will  have  in  this 
case  an  exceptional  opportunity  by  ability  and  energy  of  con- 
siderably increasing  his  wages  annually. — Apply  in  own  hand- 
writing, strting  experience,  to  W.  BAILEY,  Southbourne 
Winter  Garden  Depot,  Bournemouth. 

Orchid  Grower. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  is  in  WANT  of  a 
thoroughly  able  and  efficient  FOREMAN  in  his  Orchid 
Department.— Apply  personally  at  the  Establishment  for  New 
and  Rare  Plants,  53b,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

WANTED,  a  man,  with  good  character,  as 
WORKING  FOREMAN,  (or  Fruit  Plantations.— 
Must  be  a  good  Knifeman.— J.  SMITH  and  SON,  Market 
Gardeners,  Sipson,  near  West  Drayton. 

WANTED,  a  WORKING  FOREMAN.— 
Must  have  had  some  experience  in  Planting  Forest 
Trees  in  Woods  and  on  Moorland.  Applicants  to  slate  wages 
expected.— Apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  JONES,  Post  Office, 
Pcnistone. 

Orchid  Grower. 

WANTED,  a  young  man  as  SECOND 
HAND,  who  thoroughly  understands  Orchid  Culture, 
in  an  establishment  where  several  are  kept. — ORCHID,  May's 
Advertising  Office,  159,  Piccadilly,  S.W. 

WANTED,  an  energetic  young  MAN,  well 
up  in  the  Cultivation  of  Tea  and  other  Roses  uudcr 
glass,  also  outside.  Must  be  a  good  timekeeper.— State  wages 
&c,  to  J.  GOUGH,  The  Gardens,  Hanfield  Grove,  Uxbridgc. 

WANTED,  a  quick  active  young  MAN, 
where  Grapes  and  Plants  are  grown  for  Market.  Musi 
be  willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful. — Apply  by  letter  to 
J.  ROCHFORD,  Turnford  Nursery,  Cheshunt,  Hens. 

WANTED,  a  steady  active  MAN  for 
Pleasure  Ground  work.  Wages  18s.  per  week,  with 
good  cottage  and  garden.  A  married  man  without  family  pre- 
lerred.  —  Apply  by  letter,  stating  where  last  employed,  to 
Mr.  W.  JORDAN,  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Nix,  Esq.,  Tilgate, 
Crawley,  Sussex. 
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WANTED,  TWO  or  THREE  MEN.— Must 
have  been  bred  up  to  the  Nursery  Business,  for  the 
Outdoor  Department.— HENRY  GODFREY,  Nurseryman, 
Stourbridge. 

Head  Shopman. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  experienced  MAN, 
for  a  House  in  Ireland  doing  a  Urge  Retail  Garden 
and  Farm  Seed  Trade.  Character  must  bear  strict  inquiry.— 
X.  Y.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  15.',  Houndsditch,  London.  E. 

WANTED,  by  a  Provincial  House,  an  expe- 
rienced man  as  SHOPMAN  ;  one  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  Nursery  Trade  preferred.— Apply,  stating  age,  wages  re- 
quired, with  references,  P.  N.,  Gar.itntrs  Oirt>n;V/.ti,OtTice,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  smart,  thoroughly  efficient,  and 
careful  COUNTER-HAND.— Must  have  first-class 
character  for  same,  as  well  as  for  sobriety  and  steadiness. — 
Apply,  stating  age,  references,  and  salary  expected,  to  BOX  3, 
Post-office,  Chester. 

Nursery  Packer. 

THE  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY 
COMPANY(Limited).  Edinburgh,  are  in  IMMEDIATE 
WANT  of  a  thoroughly  qualified  MAN;  must  be  sober, 
energetic,  and  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  Plants.  —Apply 
by  letter  only,  addressed  to  Bangholm  Nursery,  Edinburgh, 


WANT    PLACES. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land  Agents, 
STEWARDS.  BAILIFFS,  or  GARDENERS. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  at  all 
limes  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN, 
several  of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter. — 
Enquiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  »38,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Scotch  Gardeners. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  NURSERY- 
men,  Carlisle,  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  assist- 
ing Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  securing  the  services  of  first- 
class  GARDENERS,  UNDER  GARDENERS,  BAILIFFS 
and  FORESTERS.  They  have  at  present  several  very  ex- 
cellent men  on  their  Register,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  them  to  any  in  want  of  such. 

G.     HENDERSON     and     SON 

•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS,  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

ICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.  beg   to 

announce  that  they  are  constanUy  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c — St.  John's 
Nurseries.  Worcester. 

GARDENER   (Head).  —  Age  33,   married, 
one  child  (8  years) ;  thoroughly  experienced. — A.  H.  W., 
64,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Peckham.  S.E. 

GARDENER  (Head),  by  a  thorough 
practical  man,  well  up  in  every  branch  of  the  profession, 
also  Land  and  Stock  if  required.  Character  of  the  highest  class. 
No  family. —J.  LANDON,  Worden  Hall,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more 
are  kept. — Age  26,  married .  no  family  ;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches.  Excellent  references. — D.  G.,2, 
Railway  Cottages,  Silver  Street.  Edmonton. 

ARDENER    (Head).— Age   38,   married  ; 

thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches,  including  Early  and 
Late  Forcing,  also  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Seven 
years'  undeniable  character  from  present  employer,  —  J. 
WILSON.  The  Gardens,  Colston  Bassett,  Bingham,  Notts. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  29;  has  had 
fifteen  years'  good  practical  experience  in  some  first-class 
gardening  establishments.  Testimonials  from  past  and  present 
employers  as  to  ability,  &c.  — T.  CHALLIS,  The  Gardens, 
Sunbury  Conrt,  Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

GARDENER  (Head).  —  Age  24,  single  ; 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  his  business,  including 
Orchids,  Vines,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  the  general 
routine  of  Gardening.  Eight  years' good  character. — T.  H., 
Stoneridee,  Horndean,  Hants. 

GARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  31.— Mr.  Ward, 
Gardener  to  Lord  Windsor,  Hewell  Grange,  Bromsgrove, 
can  thoroughl>  recommend  his  Foreman,  Charles  Tea,  to 
any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  good 
practical  Gardener  in  all  branches.  Sixteen  years'  experience, 
five  years  in  present  situation. 

ARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  28,  married,  no 

children.— Lord  Ilchester  wishes  to  find  a  situation 
for  S.  Rolls,  who  was  7  years  Foreman  at  Melbury.  He 
thoroughly  understands  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  and  can 
be  most  highly  recommended.  —  Mr.  ELLIOTT,  Melbury 
House  Gardens,  Dorchester. 

T^ARDENER  (Head).— Morton  Sparke, 

VJ  Esq.,  late  of  Charlwood  House,  Huyton,  Liverpool,  will 
be  happy  to  recommend  his  late  Head  Gardener,  who  has  been 
in  his  employ  for  the  last  seven  years,  to  any  Nobleman,  Gentle- 
man, or  Lady,  requiring  the  service  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
man  in  all  branches  of  Horticulture,  including  the  Manage- 
ment of  Choice  Orchids.  Will  receive  an  unexceptionable 
character.—  WM.  SHERWIN,  36,  Crewys  Road,  Peckham, 
London,  S.E. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  2S ; 

well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Thirteen 
years*  practical  experience.  Good  character. — G.DONALD, 
Knott's  Green,  Leyton,  Essex. 

GARD  EITHER  (Head  Working).  — 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  profession,  well  up  in 
Table  and  House  Decorations.  Land  and  Stock  if  required. 
Jersey  not  objected  to. — A.  B.,  27,  St.  Ann's,  Lewes,  Sussex. 

C GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where 
-J  more  are  kept. — Age  46,  married,  no  incumbrance. 
Many  years'  experience  in  all  branches.  At  liberty  now. — 
R.  WALKLING,  Milton  Steventon,  Berks. 


GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  2S, 
single  at   present  ;    eleven   years'    practical  experience. 
Good  character.— J.  C.  F  ,  Garderurs'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  36! 
thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of  a  good 
Garden.  Four  years'  good  character.  —  R.,  18,  Park  Street, 
Dorset  Square,  N.W. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  30, 

married,  three  children  ;  four  years'  good  character  as 
above.  Sixteen  years'  first-class  experience. — E.  W. ,  7,  Port- 
land Place,  North  End  Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 

GARDENER  (Working).— Age  36,  married ; 
thoroughly  understands  his  duties  in  all  branches.  Twenty 
years'  experience.  Now  disengaged.  Highest  reference  and 
personal  character. — H.  F.,  63,  Eden  Grove,  Holloway,  N. 

ARDENER    (Head     Working),     where 

four  or  more  are  kept. — Age  36,  married,  three  children  ; 
Scotch;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches.  Twenty 
years'  practice  in  good  establishments.  Most  reliable  testi- 
monials for  ability,  sobriety,  &c,  from  past  and  present 
employers.— J.  PROCTOR,  The  Priory,  St.  Andrew's,  N.B. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  36, 
married;  twenty-two  years*  experience  in  all  kinds  of 
Fruits,  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  also  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Flowerand  Kitchen  Gardening.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
Forestry  and  Laying-out  Grounds,  Land  if  required.  References 
and  testimonials.— W.  GRIFFITHS,  Bentley  Heath,  Knowle, 
Warwickshire. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working)  ;  age  44. 
— Danihl  Jarvis,  upwards  of  nine  years  Head  Gardener 
to  Henry  Garnett,  Esq.,  Wyreside,  Lancaster,  is  at  liberty  to 
treat  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  an  energetic  and 
thoroughly  practical  Gardener  in  all  branches.  Highest  testi- 
monials from  present,  and  also  upwards  of  nine  years  from  late 
employer,  which  can  be  sent  on  application.  Cause  of  leaving 
a  reduction  in  the  establishment — Address  as  above. 

GARX)ENER;  age  30.— A  Gentleman  will 
be  pleased  to  recommend  his  late  Gardener.  He  has 
a  thorough  practical  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  the  profession, 
—J.  BAKER,  81,  Lot's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

GARDENER.  —  A  GENTLEMAN  wishes  to 
recommend  a  thoroughly  respectable,  steady,  married 
man  who  understands  the  Management  of  Vines,  and  is  a  good 
practical  gardener. — W.  J.,  The  Angels,  East  Sheen. 

GARDENER. — Having  had  great  experience 
in  Laying  Out,  Planting,  and  Draining  new  grounds,  can 
with  confidence  be  engaged  to  Plan,  Estimate,  Superintend,  or 
advise  in  this  work.  Good  knowledge  of  all  the  best  sorts  of 
fruits,  shrubs,  trees,  the  erection  of  Vineries,  Greenhouses,  &c. 
Distance  no  object. — A.  B. ,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Victoria  Road, 
New  Barnet. 

GAR  D  E  N  E  R  (Single  -  handed),  or 
WORKING  FOREMAN.— Married  ;  good  practical 
experience  ;  very  highly  recommended,  sober,  industrious.  No 
objection  to  a  Lodge. — W.  HOPKINS,  Polesden,  Dorking, 
Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Under).  —  Age   24,   single  ; 
good  character,  understands  his  duties. — A.,    12,  Albert 
Place,  Beeleigh  Road,  Maldon,  Essex. 

GARDENER  (Under).— Age  21  ;  four  and 
a  half  years'  good  character.  Total  abstainer.  Please 
state  wages.  —  R.  DOE,  Barker's  Cottage,  Snakes  Lane, 
Woodford,  Essex. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  establishment. 
— Age  24 ;  understands  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucum- 
bers, and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  —  W,  RYE,  Sneyd 
Park,  Bristol,  can  recommend  a  man  as  above. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  garden. — 
Age  26,  single.  Bothy  preferred.  Can  be  well  recom- 
mended.— J.  W.,  Moss  Vew  Tree  Cottage,  Titley,  Hereford- 
shire. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  good  establishment. — Age 
27  ;  fourteen  years'  experience  in  three  good  places. 
Seven  and  a  half  years'  good  character  from  last  place.  North 
of  England  preferred.  —  C  G.  B. ,  Gardener,  Rodbourne, 
Malmesbury,  Wiltshire. 

FOREMAN  (General),  in  a  good  establish- 
ment.— Age  24  ;  varied  experience  in  Fruit,  Plants,  and 
Forcing.  Good  reference  from  last  situation. — G.  DYKE, 
Patshull,  near  Wolverhampton. 

NURSERY  FOREMAN.  —  Thoroughly 
understands  the  cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees,  and  general  Outdoor  Stock.  Twenty-eight 
years  with  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Worcester,  and  eight  years  with 
present  employers,  W.  B.  Rowe!  &  Co.  (Limited),  Barbourne 
Nurseries.— THOMAS  GOUGH,  Bilford  Lane,  Barbourne, 
Worcester. 

JOURNEYMAN  (First),  in  the  Houses.— 
Age  23  ;  seven  years'  experience  :  sixteen  months'  good 
character  from  last  situation.  Bothy  preferred.— G.  E.  DOVEY, 
Eurley,  Ringwood,  Hants. 

JOURNEYMAN,  First,  or  charge  of  a 
Department.  — H.  J.  Clayton,  Gardener,  Grimston  Park, 
Tadcaster,  would  be  glad  to  recommend  a  young  man  as  above, 
in  a  good  garden. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  large  establishment.— 
Six  years'  experience  in  good  gardens.     Can  be  highly  re- 
commended.— C.  J.,  7,  Denmark  Cottages,  Linkfield,  Isleworth. 

OURNEYMAN,  in  a  good  establishment— 

Age  24  :  seven  years'  experience;  bothy  preferred.  Two 
years*  good  character. — J.  H.  K.,  Aldington  Manor,  Winslow, 
Bucks. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses  in  a  large 
establishment. — Seven  and  a  half  years'  experience  :  good 
character.  Bothy  preferred. — E.  DAVIES,  Upper  Hergest, 
Kingston,  Herefordshire. 

OURNEYMAN,   in  the  Houses  in  a  good 

establishment  (in  bo  thy  J  where  four  or  five  are  kept. — 
Age  21  ;  three  years*  good  character  from  last  situation.— 
THOMAS  HARVEY,  17,  Salisbury  Road,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 


JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or 
Gentleman's  establishment. — Age  21  ;  five  and  a  half 
years*  experience.  Can  be  well  recommended. — A.  SEARLE, 
Barton,  St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay,  Devon. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  establish- 
ment. — Age  20  ;  has  been  used  to  in  and  outdoor  work. ' 
Six  years' experience.  Good  character.— J.  B.,  The  Gardens, 
Gaddesby,  Leicester. 

JOURNEYMAN,     in     the      Houses.— 

ts  G.  Channing,  Lillesden  Gardens,  Hawkhurst,  Kent, 
wishes  to  recommend  a  young  man  as  above.  For  testimonials, 
&C.,  address  as  above. 

To  Nurserymen. 

MANAGER,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.— 
Well  up  in  the  Retail  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade.   First-class 
references.— E.  YOUNG,  3,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S  W. 

MANAGER.— Age  37  ;  to  Grow  largely  for 
Market,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  Roses, 
Pelargoniums,  Stcphanotis,  &c,  for  Cut  Flowers.  Good  re- 
ferences.—B.  A.,  Mr.  Mills,  Broadwall,  Black  friars,  S.E. 

PROPAGATOR,  GROWER,  FOREMAN, 
or  SALESMAN. — Highest  references  from  well-known 
Covent  Garden  Growers.— J.  PAGE,  7,  Elmar  Road,  West 
Green,  Tottenham,  N. 

NURSERY  MANAGER,  PROPAGATOR, 
and  SALESMAN  (Indoor  or  General).— Well  up  in 
each  branch.  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  first-class 
Bouquetist  and  Decorator.— HORTUS,  21,  Walsingham  Road, 
Clapton,  London,  E. 

IMPROVER.— Age  21  ;  having  had  some 
years'  experience  near  London,  wishes  a  situation  either 
in  Nursery  or  Gentleman's  Garden.  —  W.  H.,  The  Gardens, 
Fyvie  Castle,  Aberdeenshire. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  Nursery,  where  Laying-out, 
&c,  is  carried  on;  or,  as  UNDER  GARDENER.— 
Age  si;  good  reference. — A.  B.,  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Co., 
Nurserymen,  Torquay,  Devon. 

ANAGER    or    SHOPMAN.  —  Age    33; 

many  years'  experience  in  London  and  Provincial  Seed 
Trade.  Unexceptional  references.— ALPHA,  Messrs.  Watkins 
&  Simpson,  12,  Exeter  Street,  W.C. 

RAVELLER,     or    MANAGER.— Mr. 

Sydney  Barratt  offers  his  services  to  those  requiring  a 
thoroughly  practical,  experienced,  and  competent  man,  conver- 
sant with  every  branch  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade.  Has 
travelled  the  United  Kingdom.  Six  and  a  half  years  last  en- 
gagement.— 37,  Benyon  Street,  Shrewsbury. 

Q HOPMAN    (HEAD).— Thoroughly    experi- 

k-?  enced  in  all  branches  of  the  Retail  Seed  Trade.  Highest 
references  and  testimonials. — H.  H.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152, 
Houndsditch,  E. 

^HOPMAN  (Head).— Age  29  ;  fifteen  years' 

U  thorough  practical  experience  in  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Seed  and  Nursery  Trade.  Good  correspondent.  Excellent 
references.— Mr.  WERM1G,  Nurseryman,  Woking. 

HOPMAN    (HEAD).— Twenty-two   years' 

thorough  practical  experience  in  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Houses,  in  all  branches  and  requirements  connected  with  Seed 
and  Bulb  Business  routine.  Good  knowledge  ot  ordinary 
Nursery  Stock.  Nearly  twelve  years  in  last  appointment. — W. , 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sons,  152,  Houndsditch,  E. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

BOOK-KEEPER,     CLERK,     SHOPMAN, 
or  could  Manage  a  Business. — Age  37  ;  good  references. 
—A.  B.,  4,  Holly  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

HOPMAN  (Assistant),  or  WAREHOUSE- 

MAN. —Age  20;  six  years'  first-class  experience.  Good 
Penman.  Good  references.  —  B  ,  8,  Perry  Rise,  Forest 
Hill,  S.E. 

O   NURSERYMEN.— Wanted  a  situation 

in  a  good  Nursery;  six  years'  experience  in  Market 
Nurseries.  Good  reference.  —  G.  G.,  27,  Taunton  Road, 
Lee,  S.E. 

TO  THE  RETAIL  SEED  TRADE.— 
Age  22,  Scotch,  of  good  address,  Thorough  experience 
in  Retail  Seed  Trade.  Good  references.  —  LOTHIANS, 
Messrs.  Wm.  Dods  &  Son,  Haddington,  N.B. 

TO  THE  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL 
SEED.&c,  TRADE.  -Age  34;  Scotch;  wishes  situation 
in  London  House  ;  thorough  knowledge  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 
Good  character,  and  of  good  address. — G.  M.  C,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

(5     NURSERYMEN,    MARKET     GAR- 

DENERS,  &c— A  young  man  with  fourteen  years'  ex- 
perience in  Market-work,  seeks  a  situation.  —  G.  N.  M.,  3, 
Gladstone  Terrace,  Kilburn  Rise,  N.W. 


To  Consumptives  of  all  Degrees.— Read  how  a  work- 
ing man  (W.  Saunders,  Devonshire  Cottage,  York  Square, 
London,  E)  was  cured  of  Hereditary  Consumption  by 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 
See  small  books  of  thousands  of  cures,  to  be  had  of  allagents, 
price  6d.  In  Asthma,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds, 
Shortness  of  Breath,  Phlegm,  Pains  in  the  Chest,  and  Rheumatism, 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  WAFERS 
give  instant  relief,  and  a  rapid  cure.     They  taste  pleasantly. 
Sold  at  is.  i%d.,  2S.gd.,  4s.  6<r\,  and  1 15.  per  Box,  by  all  Druggists. 

HOLLOWAYS  PILLS.  — Weary  of  Life. 
Derangement  of  the  liver  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
causes  of  dangerous  diseases  and  the  most  prolific  of  those 
melancholy  forebodings  which  are  worse  than  death  itself.  A 
few  doses  of  those  noted  Pills  act  magically  in  dispelling  low 
spirits  and  repelling  the  covert  attacks  made  on  the  nerves  by 
excessive  heat,  impure  atmospheres,  over-indulgence,  or  ex- 
hausting excitement.  The  most  shattered  constitution  may 
derive  benefit  from  Holloway 's  Pills,  which  will  regulate  dis- 
ordered action,  brace  the  nerves,  increase  the  energy  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  revive  the  failing  memory.  By 
attentively  studying  these  instructions  for  taking  these  Pills, 
and  obediently  putting  them  in  practice,  the  most  despondent 
will  soon  feel  confident  of  a  perfect  recovery. 
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THE     LARGEST      MANUFACTURERS     OF     HOT-WATER     GOODS     IN     THE     KINGDOM. 

STEVEfTBROS.    &    CO., 

35    &   36,    UPPER    THAMES    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 


No.  48.— Independent 
Boiler. 


No.  18- Gold  Medal 
Boiler. 


Will  keep  alight  all  nieht 
without  attention. 


VERANDAHS, 

POKCHES,  AWNINGS, 

COVERED  WAYS, 

BAND  STANDS, 

FINIALS, 

WEATHER  VANES, 

TURRET    CASTINGS, 

COIL   CASES, 

HOT-WATER     PIPES 

and  CONNECTIONS, 

HOT-WATER 

BOILERS, 

KITCHEN  RANGES, 

STOVES,  BATHS, 
STABLE  FITTINGS, 

and  all  sorts  of 

ORNAMENTAL 

CASTINGS. 


GOVERNMENT    CONTRACTORS    BY    SPECIAL    APPOINTMENT. 


No.  43.-Dome  Top 
Boiler. 


A  very  economical  boiler 


S.  OWENS  &  CO., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water  to 
any  height  or  distance  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive-power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 
Steam  Power.  [Gardens,  Sc 

No.  463.  IMPROVED   DOUBLE-ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 
No.  49H.  GALVANISED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 
No.  50  and  54a.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 
No.  38.     PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 

S.  OWENS  and  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER    WHEELS,    WARMING    APPARATUS,    BATHS,    DRYING   CLOSETS,    GASWORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID    MANURE  distribution,     ' 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.       Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54*.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as   designed   for    the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
No.  44.    WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  39*.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 
Garden  use. 


FIRE  MAINS, 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    CAN    BE    HAD    ON    APPLICATION. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 


UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 


Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

***     Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    12//1  edition,  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  feet  long. 


Hot-water   and  Hot-air  Apparatus    erected  cast  iron  Fiuea  saddle  Boiler. 

C,    ,  ..         ,.     .  '    ■    ■  ...  Made  in  Cist  Iron,  i  feel  long.     This  Boiler  will  Lc  found 

Omplete,    Or  the    Materials   Supplied.  to  bo  mora  durable  in  V»*  Con  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 


Now  Ready,  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

Price  3d.,    Post  Free  3Jd. 
W.    RICHARDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,    Ovent   Garden,  London.  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbi/ry,  Agnhw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  ot  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in    the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by 
the  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's.  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  October  14,  1882. 

Agent  for  Manchester— John  Hbywood.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mbnzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
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Now  Ready,  In  clots,  16s., 
'THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE, 

J.  Volume  XVII.,  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1882. 

W.  RICHARDS,  41.  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

''THE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 

-»  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Subscription  to  America,  including  Postage,  is  $6. 35  for 
Twelve  Months. 

Agent  for  America  :— C.  H.  MAROT,  814,  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  to  whom  American  Orders  may  be  sent. 

ROYAL        AQUARIUM, 
Westminster,  S.W. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM,      FRUIT,      and     VEGETABLE 
EXHIBITION,  NOVEMBER  15  and  16. 

In  addition  to  a  liberal  Schedule,  special  Prizes  are  offered 
by —  The  Society, 

Royal  Aquarium  Company, 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading; 
„        Carter  and  Co.,  Holborn  ; 
,,        Webb  and  Son,  Stourbridge; 
,,       Dixon  and  Co  ,  Hackney; 
„        Davis.  Camberwell ; 
„        Hooper  and  Co  .  Covent  Garden. 
Schedules  and  all    particulars   of   WILLIAM    HOLMES, 
Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney,  E. 

KINGSTON  and  SURBITON  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM SOCIETY, 
The  SIXTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  the  above 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Kingston,  on  THURS- 
DAY and  FRIDAY,  November  16  and  17,  when  the  final 
lies  for  the  r.rst  Champion  Challenge  Vase  will  be  decided, 
and  a  New  Challenge  Vase,  value  as  Guineas  (open  to  sub- 
scribers of  xis.\  will  be  offered,  in  addition  to  over  £,  too  in 
Money  Prizes.    Schedules  and  further  particulars  on  application 

10  T.  JACKSON,  Hon.  Sec,  Fife  Road.  Kingston. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

THE  BARBADOES  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  will  be  glad  to  RECEIVE  frrm  Nurserymen 
and  Floiists  their  PLANT,  BULB, andSEED  CATALOGUES 
as  issued. — C.  N.  THOMAS,  Secretary,  Bridgetown,  Barba- 
does.  West  Indies. 

THORNS,   LARCH  and  SCOTCH   FIR.— 
Strong  and  extra  s  rong,  clean  and  well-rooted.    Samples 
and  price  on  application  to 

JOS.  TREMBLE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Victoria  and 
Castle  Nurseries,  Penrith 

Autumn  List. 
JOHN    LAING    and    CO.'S    New   CATA- 

**  p  LOGUE  of  Dutch  Bulbs.  Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  &c  ;  also 
Revised  LIST  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  has  been  issued  to  all 
Customers.  Copies  gratis  on  application.  Goods  all  first 
quality  at  moderate  rates.    Address 

JOHN   LAING  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S  E. 

Two  Thousand  Carnations. 

SOUVENIR       DE       LA      MALMAISON, 
unusually  fine  and   bushy  plants,  for  winter  blooming  ; 
without  doubt  the  finest  and  grandest  lot  offered  in  the  trade,  at 
6zs.  per  100. 
J.  VANDERSWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent.  Belgium. 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  LETTUCE 
PLANTS,  &c.  Autumn  sown,  beat  varieties,  in  any 
quantities.  LIST,  and  printed  copy  of  many  recent  (1882^ 
testimonials,  on  application.  Prices  mod«  r.Ue,  no  charge  for 
packages  —EDWARD  LEIGH,  Dunsfold,  near  Godalming. 


C  GARDENIAS  for  Winter  Blooming,  14^  per 
*      di  ren,     clean    and    healthy.       Good   plants  in    48-pots. 
Trade  price  on  application. 

H    R.  MARSHALL,  Nursery,  Barnham,  Arundel. 

Dutch,  French,  and  other  Flowering  Bulbs. 
TAMES    DICKSON    AND    SONS'   carefully 

f  '       prepared  CATALOGUE  of  their  large  excellent  stock  will 
be  sent  post-free  on  application.      Early  orders  are  solicited. 
Seed  end  Bulb  Warehouse.  108,  Eastgate  Street.  Chester. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  BULB 
GROWERS,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

SAXIFRAGA         DIVERSIFOL1A  — 
New  Seed  of  this  most  distinct  Himalayan  yellow-tljwered 
upccies  is  now  offertd  in  5$.  0d.  and  3s.  6d  packets 

KODGEK,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.,    Nurserymen,  &t., 
Newry. 

Early  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c.  for  present  Planting. 

BULBOUS  PLANTS  of  all  kinds  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW    PLANT    and    BULB    COM- 
PANY beg  to  announce  that  their  AUi'UMN  CATA- 
LOGUE is  just  published,  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

ILBERT'S     CHOU     DE     BURGHLEY 

is  one  of  those  things  that  leaves  all  others  of  the  Brassica 

tribe  far  in  the  rear,  in  fact  a  "  march  onwards  "  which  seldom 

occurs.     Enclose  stamp  and  addressed  envelope  for  par  iculars. 

Seed,  2J.  6d.  per  packet.     The  trade  supplied  on  literal  terms. 

R.  GILBERT.  Burghtey  Gardens.  Stamford. 

OEEDLING    PALMS— PHCENIX     RE- 

kZJ     CLINATA,  one  year  Seedlings,  8s.   per  100,  in   quanti- 
ties of  not  less  than  500. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

OOTED  PELARGONIUWTCUTTINGS. 

— Several  thousands  ;   only    best    Market    sorts    grown. 
Price  25J.  per  100  for  cash  with  order. 

J.  PALMER,  Spring  Grove  Lodge,  Islewcrth. 

Thorn  Quicks  for  Hedging. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS  have  a 
large  and  fine  Stock  of  the  above ,  extra  strong,  and  will 
be  happy  to  quote  prices. 

Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinb.-3K.  _ 

6000  Grape  Vines,     h, 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited.  1  he  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,   Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE   free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

To  the  Trade. 

SEAKALE,  extra  strong,  selected  for  forcing  ; 
also  POTATO  ONIONS,  SHALLOTS,  and  GARLIC. 
Prices  on  apolication. 

W.  TAIT  AND  CO.,  Seed  Merchants.  Dublin. 

Floral  Commission  Agency. 

WANTED,  Consignments  of  Mardchal  Niel 
ROSES,  English  Neaoolitan   VIOLETS,   EUCHA- 
RIS,  STEPHANOTIS.  and  CHOICE  FRUIT. 

W.   CALE,    Floral   Commission  Agent,    4,    Tavistock    Row, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C. 

Notice  to  Gardeners. 

WANTED,    100   PLANTS   of   MADAME 
RUDERSDORF    SALMON    GERANIUMS,   from 
Beds.     Send  lowest  price  to 

H.  CLACK,  Roundway  Park,  Devizes,  Wilts. 

Aucuba  Japonlca 

WANTED,   small    Stuff,    in    quantity,  from 
Layers  or  Cuttings.    Size  and  price  per  icoo  or  to.coo  to 
HUGH  LOW  AND  CO.,  Clapton  Nursery,  London,  E. 

ANTED,    offers    of    FOREST     TREE 

SEEDS.     Samples  and  prices  to 
PETER      S.      ROBERTSON     and     CO.,      Nurserymen, 
Edinburgh. 

ANTED,  Blackthorn  Plants,   for  forming 

Fox  Cover.     Send  price  and  particulars  to 
E.  PARSONS,  Birdsall,  Vork. 

WANTED,     SEEDLING     BRIERS     for 

working.     Send  sample  and  price  to 
The     LIVERPOOL     HORTICULTURAL     COMPANY 
(John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  Liverpool. 

Notice  to  Senders. 

WANTED,  Consignments  of  P  I  N  E  S, 
MELONS.  PEACHES,  GRAPES.  CUCUMBERS, 
APPLES  and  PFfi  RS,  &c.  :  also  STEPHANOT1 S,  EUCHA- 
RIS,  ORCHIDS.  GARDENIAS.  TUBEROSES.  Yellow 
and  other  ROSES.  Arum  LILIES.  White  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, Double  White  PRIMULAS,  and  oiher  Choice  CUT 
FLOWERS,  Kc  —  WISE  and  RIDES,  Fruit  and  Flower 
Salesmen,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

WANTED^      50,000    SLOE    or    BLACK- 
THORN,  2  to  3  feet.     Quote  price  per  ioco,  and  send 
samples  of  same  10 
ISAAC  MATTHEWS  and  SON,  Milton  Station, Staffordshire. 


w 


TO  CUT  FLOWER  GROWERS.  — 
James  Carter  &  Co.  are  now  stllinc  large  quantities 
of  the  beautiful  new  DOUBLE  BOUVARDIAS  for  Maiket 
Work,  and  all  Growers  should  have  them 


BOUVARDIA, 

(First-class     Certificate 


DOUBLE      WHITE 
"ALFRED      NEUNER." 
Roval  Horticultural  Society  ) 

Price,  strong  established    plants,    I*.    each  ;    ox    per   dozen. 
Special  price  per  ioo  on  application,  with  sample  plants. 
CARTERS,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  W.C. 

OU  7?  L  E      PIN  K  ~BO  U  V  A  RDM, 

"PRESIDENT     GARFIELD,"      a     handsome     and 
distinct  variety. 

Good  plants,  price  51.,  71.  6</.,  lor.  6d.,  and  t$s.  each.    Special 
price  per  dozen  on  application,  with  sample;  plants. 

CARTERS,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W  C. 

ROSES,    strong    plants,    best    named    Show 
sorts,  js.    6d.   per  dozen,  50   for   27$.     PANSIES,  best 
Show  and  Fancy,  35.  6d.  per  dozen  ;    Bedding   PANSIES  and 
VIOLAS,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  8s.  per  100.     CATALOGUES. 
Mr.  R.  W.  BEACHEY,  Fluder,  Kingskerswell,  Devonshire, 

ROSES,     well    rooted,    many-shooted,    truly 
named,  of  matured  growth,  and  of  the  best  kinds. 
DWARFS.  R.  S.  &  Co. 's  selection,  8s.  per  dozen,  bos,  per  100. 
STANDARDS,  21s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchant,  Worcester. 
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Great  Sale  of 

STANDARDS     and    other     ROSES. 
For  particulars  apply  to 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,   Tottenham, 
London. 

Tea  Roses. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  arcd 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  o(  GRAPE  VINES. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
EA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4  Ja-inch  pots,  £3  per  too,  for  cash. 

MAIRIS  and  CO.,  Weston-in-Gordano,  BristoL 

Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  BULB 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

LAPAGERIA     ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
10s.  6d  ,    1 5 j.  and  21s.     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,  superb,   7s.  6d.t  10s.  6d.  and  15*. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 
CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c-  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  25*. 
R.   SMITH  and  CO.,    Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


Special  Culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES.— A  large  and 
select  stock  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Fruits,  post-free  for  threepence. 
The  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses  post-free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts. 

pREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 

V^     in  great  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,     Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Mulberries  and  Planes. 

PONSFORD    and    SON    can    supply    the 
above  in  large   or   small   quantities,  in   fine   condition  for 
transplanting.     Prices,  &c. ,  on  application  to 

Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Strawberry  Plants.— Inconsequence  of 

HCANNELL  and   SON  being  located  in 
•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (runners 
are  this  year  unusually  fine  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  and  any  sorts. 
Swanley,  Kent. 

RAPE  VINES.— Our  stock   this  season  is 

unusually  fine,  consisting  of  all  the  leading  kinds,  a  list 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Bulb  Catalogue,  sent  poj.t-free  on 
application.     Eaily  orders  solicited. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nuneries,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N. 

SEAKALE,     exceptionally    fine     Roots     for 
Forcing,  2*.  6d.  per  dozen,  i6f.  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS,  strong,  for  Forcing,  12s.   per  iod  ;  specially 
selected  ditto,  16s.  per  ico. 

RICHARD   SMITH    and   CO.,    Nurse-ymen    and   Seed 
Me  chants,  Worcester. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Scillas, 

Snowdrops,  and  other  Flower  Roots  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covert  Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  October,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  pre- 
cisely each  day,  CONSIGNMENTS  of  DUTCH  BULBS, 
arriving  weekly  from  well  known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots,  to  suiE  all  buyers. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Tuesday  Next. 
CATTLEYA  AME  1  HYSTOGLOSSA. 
PHAL^ENOPSIS  INTERMEDIA  PORTEI. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  October  24,  at 
half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co.,  a  grand  lot  of  imported  plants  of  the  lovely  CATTLEYA 
AMETHYSTOGLOSSA  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
amongst  them  splendid  masses  of  a  size  rarely  seen— some  will 
be  offered  in  flower,  having  bloomed  in  the  cases  (collector  saw 
many  with  sixteen  flo-vers  on  a  spike,  each  bloom  4  inches 
across);  C.  ACKLANDI/E,  L^ELIA  PERRINI.  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM  VEXILLARIUM  (dark  variety),  ONCIDIUM 
KRAMERI,  Sec.  At  the  same  time  will  be  offered  established 
plants  of  PHAL,1-;nOPSIS  AMABILIS.  P.  SCHIL- 
LERIANA,  one  P.  INTERMEDIA  PORTEI,  ODON- 
TOGLOSSUMROEZLII.MASDEVALLIATOVARENSIS 
in  bud,  VANDA  HOOKERI,  ANGR/ECUM  CITRATUM 
with  flower  spikes,  and  other  choice  Orchids. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Tuesday  Next. 

M5000  LILIUM  AURATUM  from  Japan,  in  fine  condition. 
R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  October  24. 
at  halfpast  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an  importation  of  5000  BULBS 
of  LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  received  from  Japan,  in  fine 
condition  ;  also  choice  Home-grown  LILIES,  including  L. 
Leichthni,  L.  Erownu.  L.  giganteum,  and  others  in  variety, 
good  Bulbs  of  the  charming  CHIONODOX  A  LUCILIrE  and 
a  consittnment  of  Bulbs  from  Holland,  comprising  HYA- 
CINTHS, TULIPS,  CROCUSES.  NARCISSUS,  Xc. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Tuesday  Next. 
ESTABLISHED   ORCHIDS,  ETC. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT, 
October  24,  several  SMALL  COLLECTIONS  of  ESTAB- 
LISHED ORCHIDS ;  24  ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Irish  Fern  ;  ORCHID  BASKETS  &c  • 
and  a  SMALL  CONSIGNMENT  of  PLANTS  fiom  India  ' 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Rooms  and  Olfices,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Wednesday  Next. 

M  BULBS  and  PLANTS  from  Holland. 

R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  October  ,5, 
at  hair-past  12  0  Clock  precisely,  a  consignment  of  first-class 
Double  and   Single  HYACINTHS  of  all  colours  for  glasses, 

l?-?;TaA'iL2r4<:^,;r,TULIPS'  crocuses,  narcissus. 

SULLAS.  SNOWDROPS,  IRIS,  ANEMONES,  RANUN^ 
CULI,  and  other  BULBS  ;  also  Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing 

§1 "a  £§-.?',  so,ts,i  h,'Kh  S'anaa"1  PLANE  TREES,  and  other 

PLANTS  from  Holland. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 

MAERIDES  HUTTONI  (THIBAUTIANUM). 
R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
_  tions  frtm  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
S.',\V,r£'lt,.ms'  38,  K["S  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  0;tober  26,  at  halfpast  ,2  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, a  splendid  importation  of  AERIDES  HUTTONI   one 

lHiKSS;SrU!!!v£f,,uS-  and  one  of  llle  vefy  fin«t  i  also  three 
new  DENDROBES.  viz  :-Dendrohrum  Rimanni,  D.  revo- 
i.,;"",^,a^"i  D-  leucolophotum  ;  one  plant  of  a  new  PHAL^E- 
TOPSIS.srnloneplMofODONTOGLOSSUMDOIiMANI- 
ANUM  in  flower  ;  a  fine  lut  of  the  beautiful  and,  in  its  native 
fea^'v^1?,',?0,',.  ODONTOGLOSSUM  MADRENSE  ; 
PHAL/ENOPSIS  SANDERIANA,  CATTLEYA  DOWI- 
ANA  and  IMPERALIS.  Sc. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION  on  THURSDAY  NEXT  Octo. 
ber  26,  about  100  lots  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCH1DJ,  from 
recent  importations  of  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company  and 
mostly  unbloomed  (consequently  fine  varielies  may  be  expected) 
including  Cattleyas,  Oncidiums,  Lajlias,  Masdevallias,  and 
5???.?  'SK.SfSS  :  also  a  fi,1e  specimen  plant  of  ANTHU- 
RIUM  SCHERZERIANUM,  with  about  250  leaves 
On  view  mi.rning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Rooms  and  Offices.  38,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

M  Dutch  Bulbs— Sales  every  Monday. 
ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City,  E  C 
every  MONDAY,  at  half-past  it  o'clock  precisely,  over  80a 
I  1.  0  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS.  NAR- 
CISSUS. SNOWDROPS,  and  other  ROOTS,  from  Holland  • 
in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

Catalo-iic    r.t  tin:  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  EC. 

Important  Sale  of  a  Choice  Collection  of  Dutch  Bulhs, 

asplendid  assortment  of  400  Standard  and  other  ROSES 
selected  FRUIT  TREES.  HardyCONI FERS  SHRUBS' 
AMERICAN  PLANTS,  Sec.  on^uj,.  , 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  the  above  at  the  City 
Auction  Rooms,  38  and  39,  Gracechurch  Street,  EC  ,  ri 
TUESDAY,  October  24,  at  12  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  ol  Sale.  Catalogues  had  at  the  Rooms  and 
of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  F..C  and 
Leytonstone,  E. 

Lilium  auratum.— Friday  Next. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  The  Matt.  Tokenhouse 
Yard,  City,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  12  o'clock  an 
importation  of  7000  line  bulbs  ol  LILIUM  AURATUM,  just 
received  from  Japan. 

Catalogues  at  The  Mart,  and  3,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


Cll&lsf'n     S  W 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Tebbutt,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  The  Vale  Nursery,  King's  Road.  Chelsea,  on 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  October  2,-,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a 
large  quantity  of  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.  500  Genista 
fragrans,  403  Tree  Carnations,  2000  Euonymus  of  sorts  in  pots, 
Climbers,  and  other  stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  EC, 

Friday  Next. 
PLANTS  from  GHENT  and  DUTCH  BULES. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse 
Yard,  Cily,  E.C,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
a  consignment  from  Belgium  of  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA 
INDICA,  well  set  with  bloom-buds:  FICUS,  and  DECO- 
RATIVE PLANTS;  also  500  lots  of  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS.  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  bulbs,  from 
Holland,  in  lots  to  suit  the  trade  and  private  buyers. 
Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  8.  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Tottenham. 

Adjoining  the  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

SALE    of     remarkably     well-grown     NURSERY      STOCK, 

STANDARD  ROSES,  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Hale 
Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  on  TUESDAY,  October  31, 
at  12  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  a  large 
quantity  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  5000  bushy  oval- 
leaved  Privet,  2  to  4  feet,  all  transplanted  in  the  spring  ;  50C0 
Planes,  Limes,  and  Poplars  ;  5000  Single  Dahlias,  in  pots  and 
ground  roots ;  4C00  Veronica  Traversii,  fine  plants ;  6000  well 
furnij.hed  Euonymus,  2000  Gynerium  argenteum  (Pampas), 
.established  in  pots  ;  500  extra  strong  Pinks  (Lord  Lyons),  for 
forcing  ;  5000  Standard  Roses,  with  good  heads  and  straight 
stems,  embracing  all  the  leading  kinds  ;  a  quantity  of  Moss  and 
Provence  Roses  ;  500  Helleborus  niger,  Climbers  in  pots,  and 
several  acres  of  extra  strong  Asparagus  and  Seakale  for  forcing. 
May  now  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers  and  Surveyors,  8,  New  Broad  Stieet,  E.C,  and 
Leytonstone. 

Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

}'y  mile  from  the   Milford  Station,   and   1  mile  from  the  New 

Godalming  Station  on  the  direct  Portsmouth  Railway. 

HIGHLY    IMPORTANT    THREE    DAYS'    SALE    OF 

FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  as  above, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  November  1,  and  two  following  days, 
at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  by  order  of  Mr.  Maurice 
Young,  a  large  quantity  of 

EEAUTIFULLY-GROWN    NURSERY    STOCK, 

lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers,  comprising 
4000  SPECIMEN  EVERGREENS, 
consisting  of  Retinosporas,  Thuias,  Cupressus,  Golden  and  other 
Yews,  variegated  and  fancy  Hollies,  varying  in  size 
from  2  to  8  feet ;  also 
1500  VARIEGATED  HOLLIES,  1  to  3  feet; 
i2o3  Golden  Yews,  1000  Golden  Euonymus,  in  pots  ;  1000  Green 
Hollies,  4  to  10  feet ;  5C0  Cedrus  Deodara,  3  to  6  feet ; 
3000  ROSES,  FINEST  SORTS  : 
choice  hybrid  and  named  Rhododendrons,  common  and  other 
Laurels,  Berberis,  &c.  ;  thousands  of  Flowering  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  icoo  Clematis, 
ORNAMENTAL  PARK  TREES,  8  to  10  feet, 
in  great  number^ consisting  of  Limes,  Beech,  Poplars,  Scarlet 
.  j  j)aks,  Horse  Chestnuts,  &c.  ; 
STANDURD  and  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES; 
the  whole  in  fine  condition  for  removal. 
The  Stock  may  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auction- 
eers, Estate  Agents  and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

itST  Purchasers  may  arrange  with  the  proprietor  to  have 
their  lots  carefully  taken  up  and  conveyed  to  nearest  Railway 
Stations  at  the  cost  of  labour  incurred  and  mateiial  used. 
Refreshments  will  be  provided  on  the  premises  for  purchasers. 

Rugby. 

Expiration  of  Lease. — Clearance  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Rugby 
Nursery,  Rugby,  on  WEDNESDAY,  November  i,  at  u 
©'Clock  precisely,  by  order  ofMr.  \V.  Bryant,  withoutreserve.lhe 
well  grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  a  large  assortment 
of  handsome  specimen  CONIFERS  for  effective  planting-, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  5000  PRIVET,  1%  to  3  feet  ; 
3000  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  named  :  rooo  FRUIT 
TREES,  sooo  GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS,  10  000 
i-yr.  MANETTI  STOCKS,  IVIES  and  CLIMBERS  in  pots, 
and  other  stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street.  London.  E.C. 

KUburn,  N.W. 
To  the  TRADE  and  PRIVATE  GENTLEMEN 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Sabs, 
bury  Road  and  Avenue  Nurseries,  Willesden  Lane,  KUburn 
N.W.  (within  a  short  distance  of  Queen's  Park  or  Brondesbury 
Park  Stations),  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  November  2 
and  3,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  by  order  of  Mr.  I.  B. 
Goubert,  in  order  to  make  room  for  oilier  stock,  a  large  quantity 
of  remarkably  well-grown  NURSEKY  STOCK,  including 
roco  Cupressus  Lawsomana,  1000  Auctions,  3000  Laurels,  1000 
Rhododendrons,  8000  fine  bushy  Euonymus,  comprising  4000 
Golden  Variegated,  2000  myrtiiolia,  2000  Green,  and  300  radi- 
cans  variegata  :  500  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  2000  very  fine 
Double  White  I'riniulas,  2000  Adiantum  cunealuni,  and  a  vaiiciy 
of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

May  now  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premi.es,  and 
of  the  Aiiclirncers  and  Estate  Agents,  8,  New  Broad  Street 
E.C,  and  Leytonstone, 


,      Sunbury,  Middlesex. 
By  order  of  ilie  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  N.  Osborn 
PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 
TyTESSRS.    PROTHEROE    AND    MORRIS 

,,.,,  ■'"'  I'*  "red  with  instructions  from  the  Executors  to 
SEI.Lbv  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Nursery,  Sunbury 
on  TUESDAY.  November  14.  ami  following  days,  the  whole  of 
the  thriving  and  luxuriant  NURSERY  STOCK,  Fruit  Trees, 
and  Roses 

Fiuthc  particulars  will  shortly  appear. 


Lewisliam.  S.E. 

CLEARANCE  SALE,  the  Land  being  required  by  the  Lccal 
Government  Board  for  the  erection  of  New  Buildings. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Biggs, 
on  the  Premises,  The  Nurseries,  Hit>h  Road,  and  George 
Lane,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY, 
November  7  and  8,  the  whole  of  the  Outdoor  NURSERY 
STOCK. 

Further  particulars  will  appear  next  week. 
FiUhani,  S.W. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Osborn. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
(having  sold  the  Freehold  Estate)  are  instructed  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Osborn's  Nursery, 
Fulham,  S.W.  (a  few  minutes' walk  from  Parson's  Green  Station 
District  Railway),  on  THURSDAY,  November  o.  at  12  o'Clock 
precisely,  in  consequence  tf  the  large  number  of  lots  10,000 
FRUIT  TREES  of  remarkably  fine  growth,  embracing  the 
choicest  and  most  favourite  varieties  of  Standard,  Dwaif- 
trained  and  Pyramidal  Apples.  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines. 
Plums,  &c  ;  44.coo  SEAKALE.  a  few  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  the  whole  of  the  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  the  stock  of  GARDEN  TOOLS  and  SUNDRIES; 
also  the  SHOP  FIXTURES,  including  iwj  nests  of  508 
Mahogany  Seed  Drawers,  very  superiorly  made  and  quite  new  : 
a  12  feet  6  Mahogany  Counter,  Office  Furniture,  Iron  Safe,  and 
other  effects. 

Maybe  viewed  .Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises  :  of  Messrs. 
WALKER,  BELWARD,  and  WHITFIELD,  Solicitors,  5. 
Southampton  Street,  Bloomslmry,  W.C.  ;  and  of  the  Austioneers 
and  Valuers,  S.  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Levtcnstor.c. 

N.B.  The  SALE  of  the  STOL  K  at  the  SUNBURY  NUR- 
SERY will  take  place  on  NOVEMBER  14  and  following  days. 

Westerhara,  Kent,  adjoining  the  Station. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  Cattell  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  The  Nursery,  Westerham,  Kent,  on  FRIDAY, 
November  10.  at  1  o'Clock  precisely,  a  large  quantity  of  stir- 
plus  NURSERY  STOCK,  in  good  condition  for  removal, 
including  a  large  assortment  of  Coniferas  and  Evergreens,  2oco 
Ornamental  Trees,  American  Plants,  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  ar,d  of 
the  Auctioneers.  3.  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E  C. 

East  Dereham.-  A* c  McLaren. 
NURSERY  STOCK,  POTATOS.  and  SHOP  FIXTURES. 
About  s°,°°o  twice  transplanted  young  Oak,  Ash,  Spanish 
and  Horse  Chestnut,  Hazel,  Yews,  Thuia  occidentalis 
glauca,  Lobbii,  Wares na  ;  Cupressus  glauca,  Retinospora 
plumosa,  aurea  leptoc'ada  :  Common  and  Portugal  Laurel, 
Araucana,  Abies  Nordmanniana,  Pinus  austriaca,  Qobilis, 
Wellingtonia.  Decdara.  Hemlock,  Spruce,  Rhododendrons. 
Mountain  Ash,  Sycamore,  Crab  Stocks,  Myrobella,  Copper 
Beech,  Holly,  Juniper,  Cedars,  Maple,  Fruit  Trees,  Goose- 
berry ai  d  Currant  Bushes,  Pasor.ies,  Menz.esia,  and 
Azalea  ;  also  a  variety  of  other  Plants,  and  about  2  Acres  of 
Potatos  in  various  sized  plots. 

MESSRS.  CLOWES  and  NASH  are 
directed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  the  slightest 
reservation,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  25,  the  entire  NUR- 
SERY STOCK,  with  POTATOS,  now  growing  in  the  nursery 
grounds  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  C.  McLaren,  at  East  Dereham, 
commencing  at  n  o'Clock. 

After  the  above  Stock,  the  FIXTURES,  removed  from  the 
Shop  in  the  Maiket  Place,  will  be  Sold  at  the  Nursery. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained,  or  will  be  forwarded  by  post, 
on  application  at  the  Auctioneers'  Offices,  Bank  Chambeis, 
Norwich. 

Great  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock. 

MESSRS.  PETER  S.  ROBERTSON  AND 
CO.,  Trinity  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  beg  to  anoounce 
that  their  Third  Gieat  ANNUAL  SALE  of  Fore-t  and  <>,- 
namental  Trees.  Seedlings.  Conifers',  Rhododendrons.  Hollies, 
Game  Covert  Plants,  &c,  will  take  place  on  THURSDAY, 
November  2,  at  11  o'Clock. 

Particulars  in  Scotstnan.  Details  in  Catalogues,  which  may 
be  had  on  application.  All  purchases  lifted  and  dei-patced  free. 
Four  months  given  for  removal. 

Extensive  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Melrose,  N.B~ 

MR.  A.  DAVIDSON  will  SELL  by  PUBLIC 
ROUP,  at  Melrose,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNES- 
DAY, November  7  and  8,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  and  extenMve 
NURSERY  STOCK  growing  in  the  Nurseries  of  the  late  firm 
of  Ormiston  &  Renwick.  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  there.  The 
stock  consists  of  several  millions  of  FOREST  TREES,  of  alt 
kinds  and  sizes,  in  splendid  condition  for  removal,  and  suitable 
for  hill  and  lowland  planting,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
ORNAMENTALTREES  and  SHRUBS,  suitable  for  park  and 
villa  decoration;  also  a,  fine  collection  of  FRUIT  TREES, 
BUSHES,  &c.  As  the  Melrose  Nurseries  have  been  long 
celebrated  for  producing  trees  and  shrubs  unequalled  for  hardi- 
ness and  strong  fibrous  roots,  parties  will  have  an  oppoitunity  of 
supplying  themselves  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  quality  seldom 
offered  at  a  public  sale.  The  Roup  will  commence  each  day  at 
half-past  11  o'Clock  a.m. 

Catalogues  will  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  A. 
DAVIDSON,  Auctioneer,  Melrose:  or  to  Mr.  JOHN  REN- 
WICK, sole  surviving  partner  of  the  late  fil  m  of  OrmMon  & 
Renwick,  who  will  continue  the  husmess  in  all  its  branches  as 
hitherto,  —  Melrnse,  September,  1881. 

TyANTED    TO     RENT,    a     NURSERY, 

»  »  with  Cottage  and  some  Glass,  near  London.  Parti- 
culars by  letter  to 

A.  B.,  Mr.  Pcto,  Rose  Cottage,  Parson's  Mead.  Croydon. 

ITOR  SALE,  an  oM-estSITshc<rN  U  RS E R \ 

L  and  FLORIST'S  BUSINFSS.  4  miles  from  Covent 
Garden,  S.W.  district.—  Eight  Glasshouses,  all  healed  and 
stocked.  Will  sell  oheap  to  immediate  purch,.vt:r.  Satis- 
factory reasons  for  disposal.  For  full  particulars  apply,  by 
letter  only,  to 
W.  G.,  32,  Great  Portland  Street.  London.  W. 

~POR    SALE,    a   NURSERY,    4  miles    from 

-S-  Covent  Garden.  Nearly  an  Acre  ol  Lund,  1  long  < '.  -■  n- 
houses  fitted  Willi  hot-water,  aS  Lights  on  Frames.  I '.round 
wellstocked.  Cottage  and  Large  Shed.    Lease  18  years.   Apply, 

H.  CKOOK,  Grove  Nursery,  Pralioilnit:  Gr.ve,  llollyd.de 
Road,  Ntinhead,  S.E. 

TMPROVEMENT     OF     ESTATES.— 

J-  For  Professional  Instruction  ste  Prospectus  of  ihe 
CRYSTAL  PAT. AtK.  COMPANY'S  SCHOOL  of  LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENING  and  the  IMPROVEMENT  of 
ESTATES.  Principal.  Mr.  EDWARD  M1I.NF.R,  F  L.S. 
Apply  in  the  Library,  Crystal  Palaee,  Sydenham. 

F.  K.   |.  EKEHTON,  fop.  rducnl'onal  Dcpt. 
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THE     GARDENERS'     ROYAL 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  OIVEN.that  an  ADDITION  to 
the  PENSION  LIST  of  this  Institution  will  be  m.ule  in 
JANUARY  NEXT.  All  persons  desirous  of  becoming  candi- 
dates are  requested  to  send  in  their  Certificates  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  or  before  November  6  next,  artcr  which  dale  none  will  be 
received.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those  candidates  who  have 
been  subscribers  for  15  years  and  upwards.  Should  there  not  be 
a  sufficient  number  ofthischtSS  oi  applicants  to  rill  the  vacancies, 
then  the  cases  of  those  who  have  not  been  subscribers  so  long, 
or  not  at  all,  will  be  considered. — Bv  order 

EDW.  R.  CUTLER,  Sec. 

14.  Tavistock  Row,  London.  W.C.— October  10,  1S82. 

P.S.  The  requisite  printed  forms  may  be  procured  from  the 
Secretary. 

To  Gardeners  and  Others. 

THE  NEWTOWN  and  LLANLLWCHA- 
IARN  (Montgomeryshire)  LOCAL  BOARD  solicit 
PLANS  for  LAYING-OUT  and  PLANTlNGa  CEMETERY 
of  about  6  Acres,  with  Specifications  and  Estimate  of  Cost. 

The  Specifications  to  include  number  and  species  of  trees, 
together  with  all  information  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  to 
procure  Tenders. 

A  Premium  of  Five  Guineas  will  be  Riven  for  the  best  Design, 
&c,  Sec,  which  will  become  the  sole  property  of  the  Board. 
The  person  whose  plan  is  accepted  may  be  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  work. 

Plans,  &C(  ifi  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  on  or  before 
November  3  next.  WM   C00KE|  a<ak, 

Newtown,  Montgomeryshire. 

ANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  ARBORE- 

rUMS.  riNF.TUMS.  PLANTING.  ROCKWORK, 
GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE,  &c.  by  Mr.  \V.  Short, 
eminent  Artists  and  Assistants.     Address, 

Mr.  W.  SHORT,  Landscape  Gardener,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 
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EW  CURRANT 

BLACK    CHAMPION. 


TAMES     CARTER     and     CO.      are     now 

O      bonking  orders  for  this  the  best    BLACK    CURRANT 
in  the  World. 

It  was  awarded  a  First-c'ass  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  Committee,  and  greatly  admired  by  all  who 
saw  the  fruil  exhibited  last  year.      Stock  limited. 

Price,  each.  $s.  :  per  dozen,  55s.  ;  so  long  as  unsold. 
237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

VIOLETS  that  will  continue  flowering  up  to 
next  April.     We  have  an  acre,  corsisting  of  24  distinct 
varieties.     For  full  particulars  send  for  a  CATALOGUE. 

NEAPOLITAN,  large  clumps  for  cold  frame,  aw.  per  100, 
fine  plants  in  5-in.  pots,  in  flower,  Sr.  per  doz.,  £1  10s.  per  100. 
MARIE    LOUISE,    clumps   ditto,    25$.    per    100;    splendid 
plants  in  5-in.  pots,  full  of  flower,  as.  per  doz  .  ,£3  per  100. 

H.  CANNELL  and  SONS,  Home  for  Flower?,  Swanley, 
Kent. 

S~  TEPHANOTIS    FLORIBUNDA.—  Good 
plants  in  48's,  zs.  each,  iSs.  per  dozen,  £7  per  100.     Prices 
of  larqer  on  application. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton.  Essex. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— The  best: 
Amateur,  British  Queen,  Crimson  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Due 
de  Malakoff,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  James  Veitch,  Lucas.  Pre- 
sident, Sir  Harry.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Viscomtesse  H.  de 
Thury,  &c  ,  fiom  3$.  per  100  ;  potted,  12*. 

FREEMAN,  Seed  Grower.  Norwich. 

POTATOS    FOR    SALE.— Reading    Hero, 
also  a  few  Schoolmaster,  for  Seed  (true).      Cash. 
R.  B.  McCOMEIE,  Christchurch. 

OX    EDGING. — 10,000   Nursery  Yards,  of 

the  usual  quality  and  value,  £g  ics.  per  1000  yards 
J.  B.  YOUNG,  Landscape  Gardener,  Bridge  of  Allan. 
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To  tne  Trade. 

FERN  S  —  FERNS  —  FERNS.  — 
The  following  are  all  gocd  stnff,  in  60-pots  : — Lomaria 
gibba,  Pteris  serrulala,  P.  serrulata  cristata.  P.  cretica  alia 
lineata,  Polystichum  plumosum,  Doodia  media,  2or.  per  100, 
£g  per  1000 :  A.  cuneatum,  25J.  per  100 ;  Lastrea  aristata 
variegata  (new),  30J  per  100;  Cheilanthes  elegans  (ihe  Lace 
Fern),  35J.  per  ico.     Prices  of  4S's  stuff  on  application. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

SPIRjEA    JAPONICA,    strong   clumps,   for 
forciner,  will  bloom  well,  12s.  per  100,  zoos,  per  iooo. 
CATALOGUE    of    Ornamental  Trees   and    Shrubs,  Roses, 
and  Fruit  Trees,  &c,  on  application. 

W.  C.  SLOCOCK,  Golc'sworth  Nursery,  Woking. 

150  Bulbs  for  5s. 

CONSISTING  of  6  mixed  HYACINTHS, 
6  double  TULIPS,  6  single  TULIPS  ;  25  yellow,  25  blue, 
*5  white,  and  25  striped  CROCUS:  5  NARCISSUS  POET- 
ICUS.  5  NARCISSUS  INCOMPARABLE,  6  RANUN- 
CULUS. 6  ANEMONES,  and  ro  SNOWDROPS,  for  Post- 
office  Order  payable  to 

J.  L.  WATSON,  Manor  Road  Nursery,  Gravesend. 

L  ILIUM  AURATUM  (home-grown).  —  A 
large  stock  of  home-grewn  Bulbs,  in  fine  condition,  and 
almost  every  other  sort  in  cultivation.  Samples  and  prices  on 
application. 

THOMAS  S.    WARE,  Hale    Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

Fifty  Thousand. 
"DERLIN    LILY    OF    THE    VALLEY 

J— '  CROWNS.    Samples  and  prices  forwarded  on  application. 
Also    a    few   thousand   WHITE   ROMAN   HYACINTHS 
cheap.         SAMUEL  HAY.  Seed  Merchant,  Leeds. 

THUIA   AUREA,  T.    ELEGANTISSIMA, 
T.  COMPACTA   JUN1PERUSCHINENSIS.  IRISH 
JUNIPER.   CUPRESSUS  ERECTA.  &c,  nice  bushy  trees 
f..r  pots  or  boxes.  15  to  20  inches  high,  405.  per  100. 
W.  JACKSON,  Blakedo*n,  Kidderminster. 

Gardenia  intermedia. 
pLEAN    HEALTHY    PLANTS,  in    5-inch 

Vy     pots,  to  flower  this  winter,  2j.  each,  185-  per  dozen  ;  nice 
plants  in  fro's,  orf.  each,  fir.  per  dozen.    A  few  large  plants,  about 
4  feet,  which  will  be  full  of  flowers  this  winter  :  price  on  appli- 
cation.    CATALOGUE  free.  V  VV 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 


QHALLOTS,  extra  fine,  yt.  per  pound,  iSV 

W.    HOPWOOD    ano    SON,'  Seedsmen,   Hewlett   Road, 
Cheltenham. 

KOSES-  Carriage     Paid  —  ROSES. 
(To  any  Railway  Station  in  England.) 
Twelve  distinct  varieties,  Peipeluals,  ist  Piuc  Bowers,  ics.  6d. 
100  in  fifty  varieties,  ist  Prize  flowers,  65.1. 
The  plants  are  very  line,  stout,  and  well-rooted.     Terms  cash. 

Usual  Trade  Discount. 
The  EXORS.  of  the  late  H.   BLANDFORD,  The  Dorset 
Nurseries,  Hlandford. 

Special  Cheap  Offer  of  Amaryllis. 

DICKSON,  BROWN  and  TAIT,  Seed 
Merchants,  Manchester,  can  offer  500  large  flowering 
Bulbs  of  Amaryllis  aulica,  at  30J.  per  dozen,  £to  per  100.  Also 
500  Choice  Hybrids,  all  flowering  bulbs,  3W.  per  dozen,  ,£io 
per  100.  These  bulbs  are  well  worthy  llie  Attention  of  pur- 
chasers. The  bulbs  are  really  fine,  and  not  to  be  met  with  at 
prices  named. 

5000  Cyclamen  persicum.  5000 

A  LL  from  the  finest  procurable  strains,  good 

-^V.     plants    in   60-pots,    3$.    6d,   and  $s.    per    dozen  ;    extra 
large,  10s.  per  dozen  :  for  early  flowering. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

Special  Offer. 

CEDRUS    DEODAR  A,  fine  plants. 
3  to  4  feet,  xs».  for  12,  60s.  for  50,  iioj.  for  100, 
4  to  5  feet,  i8j.  for  12,  70s.  for  50,  1305.  for  100. 
THOMAS  PERKINS    and    SONS,    3,,    Drapery,    North- 
ampton. 

Gardenias. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STAN  DISH  AND  CO.'S 
Stock  of  GARDENIAS  was  never  so  extensive  or  good 
as  it  is  this  season.  They  hare  thousands  of  plants  to  select 
from,  in  all  sizes,  from  fine  specimens  in  18-inch  pots  to  small 
plants  in  6o's.  All  clean  and  healthy,  and  to  a  large  extent 
well  set  with  buds  for  winter-flowering.  Vbky  reasonable 
Prices  will  be  quoted  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Beiks. 

Game  Covert. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS  have  a 
fine  Stock  of  MAHONIA  AQUIFOLIA.  x%  to  2  feet 
RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  and  COTONEASTER 
SIMONSil,  suitable  for  ahove,  and  will  be  happy  to  quote 
prices.  Leith  Walk  Nurseries,    Edinburgh. 


ANNOUNCE  MEN  T. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS 
Beg  to  say  that  their  CATALOGUE  of 
ROSES,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  VIOLETS, 
Single  DAHLIAS,  PICOTEES,  CARNA- 
TIONS, and  all  WINTER  BLOOMING 
PLANTS,  NEW  FLOWERS,  BULBS, 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  &c,  is  now  ready, 
and  all  who  require  the  very  best  at  the  least 
expense,  and  to  be  successful,  should  send  for 
full  particulars. 

The  finest  Collection  oj  Soft-wooded  Plants 
and  Florist  Flowers  in  Europe. 


mmmmmmm. 


8000  Winter-FloweriDg  Carnations  8000 

TWELVE  WELL-ROOTED  PLANTS,  in 
six  best  varieties,  by  post,  4r.  ;  larger,  in  54's,  6s.  per 
dozen,  42J.  per  100;  in  48's,  i<s  and  i8r.  per  dozen,  jCs  and 
£6  sos.  per  100.     See  CATALOGUE. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nurrery,  Upton,  Essex. 

Planting  Season. 

JOHN    PERKINS  and  SON   beg  to   draw 
attention  to  their  large  stock  of  the  following,  the  whole 
of  which  have  excellent  roots  : — 

AUCUBA  JAPONICA.  i  to  3  feet. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  ij£  to  10  feet. 
HOLLY,  Variegated,  1  to  4  feet. 

,,     Green,  1  to  3  feet. 
LAURELS,  Common,  1  to  3  feet. 
„     Portugal,  1  to  4  feet. 

,.    ROTUNDIFOLIAandCAUCASICA,  1  to  3  feet. 
LAURUSTINUS,  1  to  2  feet. 
PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  2  to  6  feet. 
THUIA  AUREA.  1  to  3  feet. 
,,     GIGANTEA,  1  to  6  feet. 
,,    LOBBII,  3  to  4  feet. 
YEWS,  English,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet :  also 
large  stocks  of  transplanted  FOREST  TREES.  ASH,  ALDER, 
BIRCH,      ELMS,      HAZEL,      HORNBEAM,      Evergreen 
PRIVET,    PINUS     AUSTRIACA,     LARCH,    Scotch    and 
Spruce    FIRS,  various  sizes,   1  to  4  feet;    WHITETHORN 
QUICKS. 

An  inspection  particularly  solicited. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  CATALOGUES  on  application. 

52,  Market  Square,  Northampton  :  Nurseries— Billing  Road. 

4000    Azaleas,  Camellias,  Ericas,  and  Epacrls.    4000 
AZALEA    INDICA,    in    best   varieties,    for 

-*Ti-       forcing,  including  Whites,  well  set  with  buds,  24s.,  50$., 

and  42J.  per  dozen,  £%  to  £15  per  100. 
AZALEA    MOLLIS,    good   bushy  stuff    of    these  invaluable 

plants  for  early  forcing,  in  all  shades  of  colour,  21*., 

30$  ,  and  4cr.  per  dozen,  £8  to  £15  per  100. 
HEATHS  and  EPACRIS,  best  varieties,  well  set  with  flower, 

18s.  and  245.  per  dozen. 
CAMELLIAS,  in  best  varieties,  including  Whites,  25s.,  30J,, 

and  42s.  per  dozen,  £g  to  .£15  per  100. 
CATALOGUE  free. 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Es'ex. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY     STOCK. 


EWING  &  CO., 

EA  TON,  near  NOR  WICH. 
Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz , 
15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  for  the 
following  in  small  or  large  quantities  : — 

Standard   and   Half-Standard    H.P.  Roses. 
STANDARD,      HALF  -  STANDARD,     and 

DWARF  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSES. 

TEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES  in  Pots. 
PURPLE  BEECH,  best  selected  dark,  broad- 

leaved  variety,  of  all  heights  up  to  8  feet. 

BEECH,    Cut-leaved,     Fern-leaved,    Crested- 
leaved,  and  Weeping. 

KENTISH     COB    and    other   best   kinds   of 
NUTS  and  FILBERTS. 

POPLARS,  Black  Italian,  small  or  large. 
POPLARS  and  WILLOWS  of  many  choice 

kinds,  in  vaiiety. 

Scarlet  -  flowered     and      Common      HORSE 

CHESTNUTS,  large  or  small. 

SWEETVIOLETS 
for  Winter  Blooming. 
DOUBLES— New  York,  an  improved  Marie  Louise,  a  large 
stock  vs.  6.Y.  per  dozen,  iSs.  per  100,  extra  large  clumps  yd.  each, 
6s.  per  dozen;  also  De  Parme,  Double  Red  Russian,  Tree, 
Belle  de  Chalenay,  Margaret  de  Savoie,  4^.  each,  3J  6d.  per 
dozen;  Blandyann,  Patrise,  6d.  each,  $s.  per  dozen  ;  Chattnay 
ccerulen,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  15.  each  ;  New  Mazarine  Blue, 
2s.  each;  Swanley  White,  the  grand  new  double  white,  small 
plants  m.  each. 

SINGLE  VARIETIES.  —  Argent  a;  flora,  Odoratissima, 
White  Czar,  4<r".  each,  31.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Victoria  Regina,  and 
Large  White,  -is.  per  dozen. 

CATALOGUE,  with  directions  for  Culture,  \%<*. 
Mr.  R.  W.  BEACHEY,   Fluder,  Kingskerswell,  Devonshire. 

FERNS,     &c,     in     SMAL  L     POT.  S. 
Per  dozen.  —  s.  d. 
ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM  ..         ..sis.  per  ico    3    o 

„    CONCINNUM 36 

„     „     LATUM         36 

„     EXCISUM  36 

HEMION1TIS  PALMATA  40 

GYMNOGRAMMA  LAUCHEANA  vms.     21s.  per  100    3    o 

„     DECOMPOSITA  30 

PTERIS  MAGNIFICA        181.  per  100    2    6 

„    CRETICA  ..         2qs.  per  too    3    o 

„    PALMATA  ,    o 

BRAINEA  INSIGNIS         60 

LVGODIUM  SCANDENS 211.  per  too    3    6 

DRAOENA    VEITCHII    and    AUSTRAL1S,    PAN- 
DANUS  UTILIS.  LATANIA  BORBONICA, 
CHAM/EROPS  HUMILIS.  C.  EXCELSA  ..     3    o 
ARALIA  SIEBOLDII,  GREVILLIA  ROIiUSTA  ..26 

ALLAMANDA  GRANDIFLORA  15    o 

CLEMATIS  INDIVISA  LOBATA         15    o 

CHOISYA  TERNATA         60 

DIPLADENIA  BREARLEYANA  15    o 

,,    of  sorts       6s.,  q;  .  and  12    o 

ALLAMANDAS,    CLERODENDRONS,    and'  IIOU- 

GAINVILLEAS  of  sorts     ..         ..  6s.,  o<.,  ar.d  12    o 
STOVE  PLANTS  in  great  variety..         ..  pir  100  w    o 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS ,,       50    o 

As  good  varieties  and  plants  as  generally  sold  at  treble  the 
prices.     Catalogues  free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Allrincham. 

Catalogues  for  the  Season. 

CHARLES   TURNER'S  Descriptive  LISTS 
of  the  following  can  be  had  free  on  application  :  — 
DUTCH  and  OTHER  BULBS, 
CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and  PINKS, 
STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

New  Strawberry  "  Bothwell  Bank  Prolific." 

DICKSONS  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  are  now  sending 
out  well-rooted  Plants  of  the  above,  which  has  been  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  and  as  a  forcing  Strawberry  has  secured  the  First 
Prize  wherever  exhibited.  It  is  hardy,  vigorous,  a  most 
abundant  cropper,  and  the  fruil  is  large  and  handsome.  Its 
firmness  will  make  it  an  invaluable  market  variety.  10s,  per  ioo, 
or  3$.  per  dozen.     Liberal  terms  to  the  Trade. 

BRIERS,    Standard,    Half-standard    and 
Dwarf,   at  or.,  7s.  6d„  and  5s.  6d.  per  100 :'  CYCLA- 
MEN  PERSICUM,  strong  Flowering  Plants,  Covent   Garden 
Strain,   Ss.  per  dozen,  55s.  per  100.     Nett  cash  against  invoice. 
A.  GODWIN  and  SONS,  Ashborne,  Derby. 

To  the  Trade  only. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  Nursery- 
•  men.  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland. 
The  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  (No.  353a)  of  Dutch  Flower 
Roots  and  Miscellaneous  Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants 
for  1882-83  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid 
application,  by  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

BELGIAN  STOCK  of  FORCING  PLANTS 
of  the  Ornamental  Plant  Nursery  of  Ghent. 
AZALEA  INDICA  and  MOLLIS    with   buds,    CAMEL- 
LIAS with  buds,  DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,   HELLEBORUS 
NIGER,      SPIR/EA    JAPONICA    and    PALMATA,    &C. 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application.      Send  Orders  directly  to 
JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Ee'gicm. 
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To  the  Trade. 

FERNS  at  \2s.  per  100.  — ADIANTUM 
PUBESCENS.  LOMARIA  GIBBA,  PTERIS 
CRETICA  Al.BO  LINEATA,  PTERIS  ARGYREA, 
PTERIS  SERRULATA  CRISTATA,  and  GYMNOGRAM- 
MAS.  100,  including  other  varieties,  12s.,  15J.  and  20J.  per  100. 
Strong  plants  in  4-inch  pots,  35J.  per  too.  Samples  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  is.  or  12  ttimps.  excepting  pot  plants. 

G.  MILTON,  Frankfort  Nursery,  Union  Road,  Exeter. 

STRAWBERRIES, 
The  best  sorts  for  Fruiting  next  year. 
V.  H.  DE  THURY.  )  Strong    plants,    all   well   rooted, 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,    V    from  small    pots,  4r.    per  ioo, 
PRESIDENT.  J      35*.  per  1000. 

Also  strong  plants  of  the  above,  from  open  ground,  2 s. 
per  100,  i&s.  per  1000.  Package  free.  Extra  plants  lor 
carriage.     Cash  from  unknown  correspondents. 

H.  J.  HARDY,  F.R.H.S.,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds, 
Eures,  Suffolk, 

ANEMONE    JAPONICA    ALBA    and 
ROSEA,    io.coo    extra    strong    plants,    splendid    stuff, 
flowered  this  season,  2$.  6d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100. 

VIOLETS,  Doutle  Russian,  full  of  flower-buds,  very  strong 
compact  'plants,  fine  for  potting.     Single  ditto,  The  Czar,  also 
full   of  flower-buds,    ?s.  6d.   per  dozen,  16$.  per  100,  package 
included. 
HENRY  GODFREY.Nurseryman  and  Seedsman, Stourbridge. 

WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  and  other  FILBERT 
TREES,  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading. 
Apply  to  Mr.  COOPER,   F.R.H.S,    Calcot   Gardens,  near 
Reading,  Berks. 

Ferns   a    Speciality. 

The  argest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale 
near  Manchester. 

CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES 

(Established  1785). 
NOW       READY, 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  of 
ROSES 

For  Autumn  1882  and  Spring  1883. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO, 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  to  choose  from,  including 
over  three  millions  of  two  Seedling  LARCH,  with  sound 
leaders— a  splendid  lot.  Samples  and  prices  post-free  on  appli- 
cation to 

PETER     S.     ROBERTSON    &    CO., 

NURSERYMEN,    EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL    OFFER    OF    FERNS. 

Having  a  splendid  stock,  we  offer  ioo  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 
in  50  species  and  varieties,  for  42J.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 
25*.  ;  50  in  25  varieties,  2U.  ;  25  for  10s. .6d.  ;  12  for  4s. 
or  6s. 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  application. 

W.  AND  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fem  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

ROSES — ROSES — ROSES. 


50,000 

STANDARD,  HALF  STANDARD, 

AND 

DWARF      ROSES, 

Of  the  very  best  sorts,  to  choose  from,  at 
the  lowest  prices. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  my  Roses  at  the  Exhibitions 
could  judge  of  their  quality. 


Catalogues  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

FRANK     CANT, 

THE     MILE     END     NURSERIES, 
COLCHESTER. 

TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


HOOPER      &      CO.'S 

SPECIALITIES. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  CALCEOLUS  MAJOR. 

This  beautiful  hardy  ORCHID  in  its  old  form  is  by  no  means 
new  to  botanical  science ;  but  if  its  only  merit  were  that  it  had 
never  been  seen  before,  we  should  have  less  confidence  in 
recommending  it  than  we  now  have,  upon  the  more  satisfactory 
grounds  of  its  great  beauty  and  easy  management.  Grown  in 
pots  in  a  cool  house,   this  plant  wi  1    be  in  full  bloom  about 


February.  The  buds  appear  all  to  produce  flowers,  and  may  be 
planted  in  numbers  together,  like  buds  of  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
As  a  personal  decoration  or  in  bauquets  it  is  delightful,  and  in 
colours,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 
We  call  this  a  major  variety,  as  most  of  the  flowers  seem  to  be 
nearly  double  the  size  we  have  usually  seen  them,  the  sepals 
in  several  cases  being  4  inches  across.  Colours,  sepals  soft 
brown,  labellum  or  sac  clear  yellow. 

Strong  Crowns,  each  Is,  6d. ;  Six,  6s. ;  Twelve,  10s. ; 

Twenty-five,  17s.  6d. ;  Fifty,  30s. 


HOOPER  &  CO., 
COVENT     GARDEN,     LONDON,    W.C. 

B     U     L     B     S. 

Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

SPECIMEN  TESTIMONIAL  (UNSOLICITED)  :— 
"  March  10,  1882.— Crocus,  &c  ,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
p'anted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praised,  having  spikes  of  bloom  finches  in  length  and  so  close 
that  they  appeared  to  be  solid.  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom."  

RICHARD    SMITH  &   CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 

DANIELS'    CHOICE  «> 

FLOWER,  ROOTS.         M^W® 
Our    GUINEA     BOX  of  choke 
Hardy    Flozver  Roots  for  Out- 
door Planting 
Contains  the  following  libera]  assort- 
ment,   all   in   sound    picked    Bulbs, 
with    full    instructions    for   cultiva- 
tion   (case,    packing,   and    carriage 
free  to  any  railway  station  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales)  :— 
ss  HYACINTHS,  choice,  mixed 
200  CROCUS,  in  fine  variety 
r2  TULIPS,  Rex  rubrorum 
12  TULIPS,  La  Reine 
r2  TULIPS,  double,  mixed 
r2  TULIPS,  single,  mixed 
12  TULIPS.  Parrot,  mixed 
25  ANEMONES,  dmble,  mixed 
1/  ANEMONES,  double.  Scarlet 
25  ANEMONES,  single,  mixed 
ra  POLYANTHUS       NARCIS- 
SUS, mixed 
r2  Double  White  NARCISSUS 
r2  Pheasant's-eye  NARCISSUS 
6CAMPERNELLE      JON- 
QUILS 
25  RANUNCULI,  scarlet  Turban 
25  RANUNCULI,  mixed  Turban 
50  SNOWDROPS 
so  WINTER  ACONITES 
ra  SPANISH  IRIS 
6  TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA 
2  LILIES 

550  Roots  in  all.  Double  quantity, 
40J. ;  half  do.,  lis.  td. 
Othtt  Collections  for  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory,  Windovi- 

boxes,  &c,  ra*  6d  ,  2 is.,  4?*..  6jx. ,  and  84J. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application. 

DANIELS  BROS., 
Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 


Pansy  Seed,  Show  and  Fancy.— For  Present  Sowing. 

JAMES     COCKER     and     SONS    beg    to 
announce    that,    having   this    season  been    successful   in 
harvesting  a  quantity  of  the  above  from  their  famous  collection, 
they  are    now  prepared  to  offer  it  in  packets  at  6d. ,  is.   and 
2S.  6d.  each.     Plants  now  ready,  bs.  to  i8r.  per  dozen. 
Sunnypark  Nursery,  Aberdeen. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  for  SALE,  in  large  or 
small  quantities.      For  price  and  particulars  apoly  to 
J.  SMITH  and  SON,  Growers,  Sipson,  near  fclough ;  and 
North  Side,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 

THE  NURSERIES,  DUMFRIES 
(Established  1787). 

Our  Stock,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  comprises 
FOREST,  FRUIT,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  DECI- 
DUOUS and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  ROSES.  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  &c. ;  also  a  very  large  and  splendid  Stock 
of  THORN  QUICKS,  for  Hedging  and  lor  Filling  up  Gaps 

The  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  ot  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  extensive  planting  or  giving  immediate  effect  in  the 
formation  and  improving  of  Ornamental  Parks,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  &c.     Prices  on  application. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.,  Seed  and  Nursery 
Establishment,  Dumfries. 

pHEAP     and     GOOD      PLANTS 

yj     lor   the    Garden,    Greenhouse,   &c.     CATALOGUE    for 
Autumn,  r882,  pot  free. 

Indoor  Plants.  Per  dozen.—  s.  d. 

HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS,  out  of  pots  ..     i    6 

,,     ,.     in  pots..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..36 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  ins-inch  pots 60 

CINERARIAS,  in  5-inch  pots         60 

SOLANUMS,  full  01  berries,  in  5-inch  pots  6s.  and     o    o 

CYCLAMEN,  very  fine,  in  5-inch  pots     ..     (<s  .  or  ,  and   12     o 
EOUVARDIAS,    fur  early    blooming,   in    5-rnch     pots, 

or.,  or.,  and  r2     o 
AZALEA    INDICA,    Ghent     or     Mollis,    witn    buJs, 

31s.,  2,s.,  and  30    o 
HYACINTHS  to  name  51    ana     a    o 

.,     Roman         ..         ..  ..         ..         ..per  100  22s.     3     o 

TULIPS,  to  name  ..       per  rco,  6;.  and  8*.  ;    rr.  and     1     6 

HARDY  HEATHS,  toname  40 

LEDUMS,  KALMIAS,  GAULTHERIAS  ..60 

CONIFERS  fot  Pots,  Window-boxes,  and  Winter  Bed- 
ding . .  . .  . .  . .         . .  per  too,  40J.     6    o 

CLIMBING  PLANTS  in  great  variety      ..    6r.,  or.,  and  r  1     o 

CARNATIONS.  PICOTLES,  to  name 70 

PINKS,  PANSIES.  PENTSTEMONS,  toname        ..36 
POTENTILLAS,  PYRETHRUMS,  toname  ..50 

PHLOXES,  to  name    ..  ..  ..  . .  per  roo,  20s,     3     o 

All  the  above  Florists'  Flowers  of  the  finest  varieties,  many 
new.  Herbaceous  Plants,  many  thousands  of  the  m.st  showy 
kinds  — r2  sorts,  31.  ;  50  sorts,  rrr.  ;  rco  sorts,  20s 

Sprine-blooming  Plants,  such  as  POLYANTHUS.  Seedling 
PRIMROSES  (all  colours),  WALLFLOWERS,  CANTER- 
BURY BELLS.  ARAB'S,  AUBRIETIAS,  DAISIES  (Red, 
White,  or  Rose),  MYOSOTIS,  SILENE  COMPACl'A,  41. 
per  roo,  351.  per  rooo. 

TULIPS,  for  Bedding,  to  name,  sr.  per  roo. 

CROCUS,  2r.  per  roo. 

SNOWDROPS,  is.  bd  per  100. 

PRIMROSES,  Double  White,  Sulphur,  and  Lilac,  241  per 
100,  35.  6d.  per  dozen. 

HEPATICAS,  Double  Red  ard  Single  Blue,  24s  per  rco, 
3*.  6d.  per  dozen. 

SWEET  VIOLETS,  in  good  Clumps,  for  Forcing,  301.  per 
roo,  4*.  per  dozen  ;  ditto,  ditto,  in  small  plants,  15s.  per  rco, 
2S.  per  dozen. 

New  CATALOGUE  post-lree. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

TEN        THOUSAND        ROSES 

JL  IN    POTS. 

On  own  roots  and  Seedling  Briers. 
TEA,    NOISETTE.    CHINA,    and    HYBRID    TEAS,  a 
select  LIST  of  the  leading  varieties. 

5-inch  pots  (rst  selection),  fine,  bushy,  r  }4.  2  to  2  J?  feet, 
5-inch  pots  (2d  selection),  fine,  bushy,  r,  1%  to  2  feet. 
7-inch  pots,  suitable  for  forcing. 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  5  to  7  inch  pots.  4.  5,  6  to  8  feet. 

Second  to  none  in  quality. 
GEO.  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  exira  strong. 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes.  3*  6d.  to  $s. 
each  :  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  js.6d.  to  ror.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 

Special  Offer  to  Nurserymen  and  Planters. 

PJ.         PERRY,        NURSERYMAN, 
•  Banbury,  offers:  — 

ALDER,  4  to  6  feet.        I      BEECH,  3  to  10  feet. 
ASH,  4  to  10  feet.  |       BROOM,  2  to  6  feet. 

CHESTNUTS,    double   Scarlet,  10  to  16  feet;    stems, 

2  feet  in  circumference. 

HOLLIES,  Gold  and  Silver  Variegated,  2  to  4  feet. 

,.     standards,  5  to  12  feet, 
LARCH,  i^tosfeet.      |      ELM,  English,  6  to  13  feet. 
LIME,  6  to  9  feet,  10  to  12  feet,  12  to  15  feet. 
PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  2  to  7  f*et. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  3  to  9  feet. 
FIR,  Scotch,  2  to  3  feet 

„     Spruce,  18  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches. 
THUIA  G1GANTEA,  5  to  6  feet. 
YEW,  common,  bushy  stuff,  2  to  5  feet. 

,,     Golden,  1  to  2  feet  6  inches 

,,     Irish,    to  to  [(feet;    4  to  5  feet  in  diameter  at 

3  feet  from  the  ground. 
LAUREL.  Portugal,  -2%  to  3%  feet. 

ROSES,  standard,  dw;»rf  and  pot;    including  most  of 

the  leading  sorts. 
2co  GENISTA  FRAGRANS,  in  4S  pots,  9*.  per  dozen. 
500  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,    in    39  and  24-pots,    ch  elly 

large  lowered  variety,  t&s.  per  dozen. 
200  GREVILLEA  ROUUSI'A.  in  43-pots,  9r.  per  dozen. 
400  FEKNS,    in    variety,     chiefly    Adiantum    cuneatuin, 

Pteris  cretica,  Asplcumins  in  variety,  in  48-pois, 

151.  per  dozen. 
ao3  PE  LARGON 1  U  M  S,  young  plants,  to  pot,  5$.  per  dor. 
100  GERANIUMS,   Zonal,    well-grown,    full    ot    bud,    in 

24-pots,  aoi  per  dozen. 
500  ARALIA  SIEBOLDII,  in  6>pots,  4s.  per  dozen. 
200  AZALEA  INDICA,   full  of  bud,  in  various  sizes,  from 

3CJ.  to  361.  per  dozen. 
800  BOUVARDIAS,  8*.  per  dozen. 

Prices  and  samples  on  application. 
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TO    THE     TBADE     ONLY. 


TEA   ROSES-TEA   ROSES. 

40,000  splendidly  grown,  extra  strong  and  healthy  TEA  ROSES,  of  all   the  leading  kinds, 

still  left,  in  4i-inch  pots. 

Purchasers'  Selection       ..    £3  3s.  per  100  |  Purchasers'  Selection  ..        ..    £30  per  1000 

My  own  Selection  ..  £2  16s.  per  100. 


DOUBLE     WHITE     PRIMULAS. 

Strong  Plants,  in  4i-inch  pots,  to  bloom  this  Winter,  ias.  per  dozen,  jos.  per  100. 
The  above  Prices  are  subject  to  10  per  Cent.  Discount  for  Cash.        CATALOGUES  free. 

C,  WILSON,  SUMMERHOW  NURSERIES,  KENDAL 


T  O 


THE        TRADE. 


NEW      POTATO, 


Certificate  of 
Merit,  Royal 
Horticultural 

Society. 
Nov.  3.  1881. 


DANIELS'     WHITE      ELEPHANT, 

The  best  Second  Early  and  most  wonderful  productive  Potato  in  the  World  ; 
cooks  beautifully  white  and  floury,  and  of  splendid  flavour. 

Frctn  J.  Tuck,  Biirnham,  Welts,  Norfolk,  September  18.  18S2. — "  From  three-and-a-half  stones  of  Daniels'  White    Elephant 
Potato  1  £rew,  on  poor  soil,  thirty-five  hundredweight  (35  cwi.)  of  fine  marketable  tubers,  of  splendid  cooking  quality." 

LOWEST    PRICE    PER    TON    OK    APPLICATION. 

DANIELS    BROTHERS   ('a^lM^S^^.^),    NORWICH. 
TUESDAY    NEXT. 

CATTLEYA    AMETIYSTOGLOSSA. 
PHAUENOPSIS    INTERMEDIA    PORTEI. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  October  24,  at 
half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  HUGH  Low  &  Co.,  a  grand  lot  of  Imported 
plants  of  the  lovely  CATTLEYA  AMETHYSTOGLOSSA  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
amongst  them  splendid  masses  of  a  size  rarely  seen — some  will  be  offered  in  flower,  having 
bloomed  in  the  cases  (Collector  saw  many  with  16  flowers  on  a  spike,  each  bloom  4  inches  across)  ; 
CATTLEYA  ACKLANDI^,  L^LIA  PERRINI,  ODONTOGLOSSUM  VEXILLARIUM, 
dark  variety;  ONCIDIUM  KRAMERI,  &c.  At  the  same  will  be  offered  established  plants  of 
PHAL/ENOPSIS  AMABILIS,  P.  SCHILLERIANA,  one  P.  INTERMEDIA  PORTEI. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  ROEZLII,  MASDEVALLIA  TOVARENSIS  in  bud,  VANDA 
HOOKERI,  ANGRyECUM  CITRATUM  with  flower-spikes,  and  other  choice  Orchids. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION   ROOMS    AND  OFFICES,  38,   KING   STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,   W.C. 

THURSDAY     NEXT. 

AERIDES  HUTTONI  (THIBAUTIANUM) 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from  Mr.  F.  Sander, 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  October  26,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  splendid  importation  of 
AERIDES  HUTTONI,  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  genus,  and  one  of  the  very  finest ;  also  three  new 
DENDROBES,  viz  :— DENDROBIUM  RIMANNI,  REVOLUTUM,  and  LEUCOLOPHO- 
TUM  ;  one  plant  of  a  new  PHAL^ENOPSIS,  and  one  plant  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
DORMANIANUM,  in  flower;  a  fine  lot  of  the  beautiful  and,  in  its  native  habitat,  distinct 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  MADRENSE,  PHAL^NOPSIS  SANDERIANA,  CATTLEYA 
DOWIANA  and  IMPERIALIS,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,  38,  KING   STREET,  COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


SEAKALE-SEAKALE. 


VERY    LARGE. 
ANY  QUANTITY. 


Apply  to  the  Grower  for  Particulars. 

W.     BAGLEY, 

MILLSHOT    FARM,    FULHAM,   S.W. 


FLOWER  ROOTS,  &c. 

BEST  QUALITY.   CARRIAGE  FREE. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester, 


D.  &  R.'s   COLLECTIONS   of  SELECT 

FLOWERING    BULBS    for   the   Decoration  of  the 
Conservatory  or  Greenhouse,  and  for  Outdoor  Flowering 
in  Spring : 
10b.  Od  ,  £1  Is.,  £2  2a  ,  and  £3  3s.  each. 

For  Contents  of  these  Collections  see  our 
AUTUMN  CATALOGUE. 


FOR    EARLY    FORCING. 

AZALEA    MOLLIS,    strong    bushes,   well 

set  with  fi  jwer-buds. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  extra  strong  plants. 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  extra  strong 

roots. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER  (Christmas  Rose), 

extra  strong  roots. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  imported  extra 

strong  clumps. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  imported  extra 

sirong  single  crowns. 

SPIR/EA   (Hoteia)  JAPONICA,  imported 

otra  strong  clumps. 

SPIR^A    PALM  ATA,   bright  crimson 

dowers,  strong  clumps. 
For  Descriptions  and  Prices  of  tlte  above  see  our  Illus- 
trated   AUTUMN   CATALOGUE,    sent   gratis    and 
post-free.  

12,    OLD    MILLGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 


GEORGE 


WOKING 


Established 
1810. 


JACKMAN 


NURSERY, 


SURREY. 


&  SON, 

Select  List  of  Choice  Fruit  Trees.    Suitable 

for  Large  or  Small  Gardens. 

Select  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  of  Roses. 

Dwarfs,  Standards,  and  in  pots. 


Select  List  of  American  Plants.    For  Peat 

and  Loamy  Soi's. 


Select   List  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 

Forest  Trees.  Suitable  for  Parks  and  Private 
Gardens,  aod  adapted  for  Bells,  Shrubberies,  Screens, 
Covers,  &c. 


Select  List  of  Conifers.       For  Lawns  and 

Pleasure  Grounds,  also  for  Winter  Bedding,  Box  and 
Window  Plants. 


Select  List  of  Hardy  Climbers.    Including 

their  celebrated  Clematises. 


Geo.  Jackman  &  Son's  Descriptive  Catalogue 

free  on  application. 
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The  Best 
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From  Mr.  W.  S.  Warden,  Head  Gardener  to 

Lord  Saye  and  Sele  : — 

"  The  Bulbs  we  have  had  for  use  here  have  given 

every  satisfaction.     I  think  the  Roman  Hyacinths  were 

the  best  I  have  ever  seen." 


WEBBS'  21s. 

COLLECTION  of  BOLBS 

FOR    OUTDOOR    CULTIVATION 


CONTAINS  : — 


36  Anemones,  fine   double, 

mixed 
35       ,,     fine  single,  mixed 
200  Crocus,  choice  varieties 
1   Crown  Imperial 
20  Hyacinths,  choice  mixed 
30  Iris,  Spanish,  mixed 
12  Jonquils,  Campernelle 
1  l.ilium  candidum 
?5   Narcissus  Poeticus 
12       11     double  white 
Van  Sion 
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Polyanthus  Narcissus 

Ranunculus,  double, 

mixed 

,,     Turban,  scarlet 

Snowdrops,  double   and 
single 

Tulips,  Due  VanThol 
,,     early  double,  mxd, 
,,     La  Candeur,  dble. 
,,     Parrot,  fine  mixed 
,,    single,  mixed 

Winter  Aconites. 


&&  654  Bulbs  in  all. 


Webbs'  Autumn  Catalogue, 

GRATIS  and  POST-FREE. 


I 

2M.  Value  Carriage  Free.     5  per  Cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 

THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN*, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


THE 


BEST  NOVELTY  of  the  SEASON. 


LAVATERA    ARBOREA   VARIEGATA. 

Received  First-class   Certificate  from  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society  in  May,  1SS2. 

Price,  5s.  per  Packet  of  lh»rty  Seeds.     Plants,  10s.  6d.  each. 

Mr.  William  Bull,  having  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  this  attractive  novelty,  has  now  the 
pleasure  of  offering  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  JOURNAL  of  HORTICULTURE,  in  which  an  admirable  illustration  appeared  June  9,  1881,  thus 

speaks  of  It:— 

"  Very  rarely  indeed  does  it  fall  to  our  lot  to  figure  for  the  first  time,  and  introduce  to  our  readers  a  new  border  phut  so 
striking  in  appearance  as  the  variegated  Tree  Mallow  which  we  now  submit.  Wlx.11  Mr.  Smith  first  sent  us  leaves  of  his  new 
acquisition  we  were  almost  startled  by  their  markings,  and  on  subsequently  receiving  flowering  spays  of  the  plant  we  were  still 
more  convinced  of  its  distinctness  and  beauty. 

"  The  inegular  mixture  of  very  dark  green,  pale  greenish  grey,  and  pure  white,  impait  to  the  plant  a  remarkable  appearance. 
The  plant  appears  to  us  lo  occupy  a  position  amongst  border  plants  similar  to  that  of  the  Variegated  Maple  in  shrubberies.  We 
may  add,  that  although  ihe  variegation  is  so  pronounced,  and  the  white  so  pine,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  weakness  in 
the  sprays,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  green  specimens  " 

Mr.  SMITH,  from  whom  the  entire  stock  hag  been  purchased,  writes:- 

"  I  have  propagated  many  plants,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  one  but  what  is  beautifully  variegated.  I  have  proved  that  it  comes 
true  from  seed,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  something  like  the  Variegated  Maize,  docs  not  show  much  variegation  ID  a 
young  state.  The  plants  from  seed  sown  last  spring  are  now  beautifully  variegated.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  hut  it  will  be  one 
of  the  fiuest  and  most  effective  plants  for  large  beds  and  borders  that  has  ever  been  introduced.  1  find  the  leaves  very  useful  for 
garnishing  late  Grapes  when  Vine  leaves  are  not  to  be  had.  Last  winter  it  stood  out  without  injury  ;  it  is  best,  however,  to  pot 
some  up  and  keep  them  in  a  cool-house,  and  turn  them  out  in  spring,  but  a  slight  protection  outside  would  lie  sufficient  lo  keep  the 
plants  undisturbed  in  beds  or  borders,  which  is  desirable,  for  in  spring  of  the  second  year  the  beauty  of  such  plants  is  beyond 
description." 


WILLIAM    BULL,   F.L.S., 

ESTABLISHMENT     for     NEW     and     RARE     PLANTS, 
636,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


October  21,  1SS2.] 
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TO  THE  TRADE. 


NEW  WHITE  GODETIA, 

DUCHESS     OF    ALBANY. 


We  have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  com- 
merce this  superb  hardy  annual,  one  of  the 
grandest  additions  to  this  class  of  plants  which 
has  ever  been  brought  under  notice.  The 
plants  are  of  handsome,  pyramidal  growth, 
about  I  foot  high,  branching  from  the  bottom, 
and  producing  large  clusters  of  Gvnothera-like 
(lowers,  of  a  beautiful,  glossy,  satiny  white, 
each  about  4  inches  across  when  fully  expanded. 
When  in  full  bloom  the  plants  resemble  beau- 
tiful miniature  Rhododendrons  or  Azaleas,  pro- 
fusely covered  with  trusses  of  flowers,  which 
entirely  hide  the  foliage.  This  magnificent 
variety  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  our  hardy  annuals,  being  perfectly  hardy  and 
withstanding  our  severest  winters  in  the  open 
border  without  protection. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by 

the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  July  1 1, 
1SS2/  and  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
it  received  a  similar  award  in  July,  1SS2. 


OFINIONS  of  the   HORTICULTUBAL 
PRESS  :— 

"Godetia  Duchess  of  Albany.  —  A  charming  variety, 
having  larpe.  pure  white  blossoms,  bome  numerously,  in  dense 
clusters.  The  plants  shown  were  dwarf,  sturdy  in  growth  and 
very  floriferous.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Godetias,  and 
one  that  will  inevitably  take  high  rank  among  annuals." — Tlte 
Garden,  July  15,  18S2. 

"Godetia  Duchess  of  Albany  (Daniels  Bros  )— A  hand- 
some form,  with  large  w  hite  CEnolhera-like  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  great  numbers  near  the  points  of  the  branches." — 
Journal  oj  Horticulture ,  July  11,  1882. 

"Godetia  Duchess  of  Albany  (Messrs.  Daniels  Eros., 
Norwich). — A  valuable  variety,  dwarf  and  compact  in  growth, 
and  bearing  most  profusely  flowers  of  a  pure  satiny  white." — 
Gardeners'  Magazine,  July  15,  1882. 

Retail  price.  Is.  6d.  per  sealed  Packet. 
Special  Terms  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


The  following  Houses  have  already  made 
arrangements  for  supplies: — 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son London. 

Messrs.  Black  &  Co Malton. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons     ..         ..  Leicester. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son London. 

Messrs.  Nutting  &  Son        ..         ..  London. 

Messrs.  Rutley  &  Silverlock        ..  London. 

Messrs.  Waite,  Nash.  H  uggins  &  Co.  London. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.  Paris. 

A  further  List  will  bt  d  early  in  November. 


DANIELS  BROS., 

NORWICH. 


BEAUTIFUL 

FLOWERS 

FOR 

WINTER  and  SPRING 

RANUNCULUSj_  ANEMONES 

~!HyACINTH8|L;LR;:s 


GLADIOLUS 


NARCISSUS 


AND  ALL  OTHER  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


For  Prices  and  Full  Particulars  see 

S  U  T  T  O  N  S' 


AUTUMN  CATALOGUE, 

Gratis  and  Post-free  on  application. 


FOR    POTS    AND    GLASSES. 

;  in  25  Very  Choice  Sorts,  21s. 
:  in  12  Exira  Fine  Sorts,  12s. 
i  in  12  Choice  Sorls,  93. 
i  in  12  Good  Sorts,  6s. 


IS.  per  dozen, 

6s.  6d.  per  ioo. 


NAMED    VARIE1IE3 
FOR    POTS. 


6d.  per  dozen 
4s.  per  ioo. 


FOR    OPEN 
GROUND. 


Large  Yellow,  Elue,  and  White,  2s. 
per  ioo. 
Large  Mixed,  ail  Colours,  Is.  6d.  per  ico. 


"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  bulbs  rece;v;d  from  you  I 
was  in  Covent  Garden  Market  in  February,  and  saw 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  my  show  of  Hyacinths.'' — 
R.  A    J-v'FS,  Esq  .MacnHir. 


20s.  value  Carriage  Free  by  Rail. 

SUTTON    &    SONS, 

The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading,  Berks, 


THE 


SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  21,    1SS2. 


APPLES    FOR    THE    MILLION. 

\\J  1  1  nnnenlcd  about  this  time  last  year 
»  V  somewhat  fully  upon  the  admirable 
collections  of  Apples  then  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veilch  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons,  and 
other  trade  growers,  and  there  seems  little 
that  is  fresh  to  say  concerning  the  very 
fine  collections  each  of  these  firms  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington  last  week.  None  the  less 
wc  welcome  these  collections  thus  publicly 
exhibited,  not  only  because  they  must  ever 
prove  instructive,  but  also  because  they  serve  to 
show  that,  although  Nature  has  denied  Apples 
to  the  larger  mass  of  growers  of  those  accept- 
able fruits,  yet  that  some  at  least  are  not  sent 
empty  away.  Whilst,  however,  a  huge  collec- 
tion of  some  200  dishes  from  one  firm  leads  to 
the  conviction  that  Apples  must  with  that  firm 
be  very  abundant,  we  must  not  forget  that  they 
represent  the  produce,  not  of  a  score  or  even  of 
a  dozen  score  of  trees,  but  rather  of  hundreds 
of  scores,  though  small  ones.  Still,  we  natur- 
ally ask  how  it  is  that  whilst  tens  of  thousands 
of  big  trees  all  over  the  kingdom  are  this  year 
fruitless,  there  should  have  been  such  excellent 
crops  upon  the  two  or  three  year  old  trees,  such 
as  are  grown  in  great  abundance  at  Fulham, 
for  instance,  and  not  least  remarkable  in  a 
locality  so  near  the  smoke  and  fog  of  the  great 
metropolis  ? 

Probably  the  chief  secret  of  success  in  fruit- 
growing is  found  in  the  abundant  employment 
of  dwarfing  stocks,  for  these  without  doubt  do 
promote  fruiting  even  ere  the  trees  have  passed 
out  of  their  maidenhood.  At  Chiswick  during 
the  past  autumn  were  to  be  seen  tiny  trees, 
some  3  or  4  feet  in  height,  literally  laden  with 
remarkably  fine  fruit,  whilst  big  trees  in  all 
directions  were  without  an  Apple.  They  were 
of  such  fine  kinds  as  Stirling  Castle,  Ecklin- 
ville  Seedling,  Lord  Suffield,  &c,  and  the  pro- 
duce, for  the  small  space  of  ground  covered, 
evidently  a  very  profitable  one.  At  Syon,  on 
young  trees  on  similar  stocks,  Warner's  King 
has  during  the  past  season  reached  to  a  circum- 
ference of  16  inches,  proportions  which  were 
truly  Brobdingnagian.  No  trees  worked  on  free 
stocks  would  produce  such  fruit,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  whilst  the  dwarfing  stocks  get  their 
nutriment  from  the  upper  and  richest  soil,  the 
free  stock  sends  its  roots  clown  into  the  poorer 
soil. 

To  set  against  these  advantages  we  have  the 
undoubted  fact  that  when  we  get  fruitful  seasons, 
trees  on  free  stocks  produce  the  heaviest  crops 
of  fruit.  It  is  these  which  in  fact  furnish  the 
masses  with  their  supplies,  though,  unfortu- 
nately, these  supplies  must  ever  be  contingent 
upon  climatic  conditions  which  often,  as  we  see 
this  year,  prove  detrimental.  It  does  not  follow 
that  dwarfing  stocks  will  never  fail  because  they 
have  this  year  helped  so  freely  to  produce  fruit 
where  free  stocks  have  so  Iar;<iy  failed.  Amongst 
a  thousand  trees  some  will  bear,  of  course,  but 
when  in  small  gardens  the  number  is  limited  to 
dozens,  entire  failures  an  1.  p  - ■  .ilile.  Still, 
we  cannot  but  hold  that  the  fact  that  the  dwarf 
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trees  have  this  year  proved  so  fruitful  shows 
their  value  when  other  trees  fail,  and  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  wise  to  have  a 
number  planted,  so  that  uncertainty  as  to  an 
Apple  crop  may  be  materially  reduced,  and 
failure  minimised. 

In  planting  down  an  Apple  orchard  it  may 
well  be  worth  consideration  whether,  if  standards 
on  free  stocks  were  planted  in  rows  as  usual  at 
convenient  intervals,  it  would  not  prove  most 
remunerative  were  all  the  intervening  spaces  to 
be  planted  with  dwarfs  on  Paradise  stocks,  at 
say  4  feet  apart,  and  anglewise,  and  even  then 
for  a  year  or  two  the  soil  might  be  utilised  for 
the  growth  of  flowers,  Strawberries,  or  small 
Gooseberry  bushes.  The  outlay  for  trees  is 
not  necessarily  large,  as  they  may  be  pur- 
chased in  bulk  very  cheaply.  Again,  if  these 
dwarfs  are  not  so  long-lived  as  are  standard  or 
free-growing  trees,  at  least  they  would  suffice  to 
crop  the  ground  profitably  until  the  top  trees 
had  become  large  and  plentiful. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  seen  in 
the  samples  from  Fulham  was  the  remark- 
able size  of  some  that  are  not  usually  so 
large.  King  of  the  Pippins  was  indeed  un- 
usually fine — we  have  seldom  seen  larger 
ones  ;  and  Ribston  Pippin  was  also  finely 
represented,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  was  really  that  old  but  seldom  handsome 
kind.  The  chief  feature,  however,  was  seen  in 
the  fine  samples  of  cooking  Apples — sorts  that 
are  always  so  much  admired,  because  they  not 
only  look  well  on  the  trees,  but  help  to  profit- 
ably fill  the  bushel.  One  of  the  finest  and  hand- 
somest was  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  truly  a  hand- 
some Apple,  and  one  not  easy  to  select  from 
good  samples  of  Blenheim  Orange,  except  when 
seen  on  the  trees.  Growth,  however,  differs 
materially,  and  the  trees  crop  much  earlier  than 
does  the  elder  kind.  Beauty  of  Kent,  a  smooth 
conical  Apple,  eye  much  depressed,  skin  yel- 
lowish-green, was  remarkably  fine,  but  it  is  an 
awkward  grower,  and  wants  plenty  of  room. 

Very  handsome  were  the  samples  of  Winter 
Hawthornden,  a  kind  that  does  not  seem  to 
differ  from  what  is  widely  grown  as  the  New 
Hawthornden,  although  no  doubt  the  former 
appellation  is  the  more  expressive.  This  is  a 
first-rate  keeping  Apple,  flattish-round  in  form, 
handsome,  skin  yellowish,  and  in  some  in- 
stances much  tinted  with  red.  Frogmore  Pro- 
lific is  less  known,  but  is  another  grand  Apple, 
rather  early,  a  great  cropper,  and  is  a  kind  that 
should  be  found  in  every  market  orchard.  The 
fruits  are  broad,  rounded,  slightly  ribbed,  and 
much  streaked  with  red.  We  have  seen  this 
fruiting  finely  at  Maiden  Erleigh,  where  it  is  a 
great  favourite.  Stirling  Castle  is  another 
coming  market  Apple.  It  is  an  early  and  very 
reliable  cropper,  and  on  dwarf  trees  turns  out 
splendid  samples.  The  fruits  are  handsome, 
roundish,  skin  pale  green,  quality  first-class. 
Cobbett's  Fall  Pippin  is  at  Fulham  found  not 
to  be  the  Reinette  Blanche,  as  described  in  the 
Fruit  Books,  but  rather  a  kind  of  Warner's 
King.  Indeed,  taking  these  two,  with  the  more 
recently  named  D.  T.  Fish,  the  Fall  Pippin  is 
found  to  be  the  best.  The  samples  shown 
were  large,  somewhat  conical,  and  ribbed  on 
the  top,  skin  pale  green,  and  much  speckled 
with  russet.  Alfriston  is  better  known,  and 
is  indeed  a  grand  late  kitchen  Apple.  Its  fine, 
somewhat  square,  conical  form,  deep  green 
skin,  much  streaked  with  russet,  and  distinc- 
tive appearance,  enable  it  to  be  easily  selected. 
It  is  perhaps  not  the  most  prolific  kind,  but  it 
is  a  longer  keeper  than  many  of  the  other  large 
sorts.  Lady  Henniker  is  another  large  kind, 
the  fruit  conical,  squarish  built,  ribbed,  and 
somewhat  streaked  with  red.  Stone's  Pippin  is 
a  fine  kind  too,  and  has  now  become  one  of  our 
most  popular  market  kitchen  Apples.  It  is  a 
free  grower,  and  a  heavy  cropper,  even  on  free 
stocks,  but  on  the  dwarfing  stock  the  fruits 
come  of  great  size.     These  are  broad,  conical, 


slightly  ribbed,  and  coloured.  Lord  Derby 
presents  a  skin  as  yellow  as  that  shown  on 
Golden  Noble,  but  the  fruits  are  upright,  not 
handsome,  and  very  crumpled  about  the 
eye.  Lord  Suffield  needs  no  descriptive 
mention,  neither  does  Warner's  King,  nor 
Cellini  Pippin.  Mere  de  Menage  comes  very 
fine  on  the  dwarfing  stock,  and  its  deep 
red  stripe  on  a  ground  of  coppery-red 
renders  the  fruits  specially  striking.  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling  is  a  really  good  conical  Apple, 
handsome,  and  a  very  reliable  cropper  ;  Grena- 
dier, shown  by  the  Messrs.  Lane,  is  large, 
flatfish,  prominently  ribbed,  streaked  with 
russet  ;  Lady  Grosvenor,  a  true  Codlin-shaped 
fruit,  but  having  a  crumpled  top  ;  Cox's 
Pomona,  not  unlike  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
but  more  ribbed  ;  Lord  Derby,  another  conical 
shaped  fruit  ;  and,  last  not  least,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  a  handsome  smooth  conical  Apple, 
much  striped  with  red,  are  all  kinds  more  or 
less  known,  but  well  worthy  a  place  in  any 
good  collection  of  kitchen  varieties. 


PHAL.ENOPSIS  ANTENNIFERA,  Rchb.  f. 

M K.  B.S.Williams  has  kindlysent  me  fresh  flowers 
of  this,  which  are  most  probably  the  first  which  have 
appeared  in  Europe.  I  am  informed  that  the  plant 
resembles  in  growth  Phalsenopsis  Esmeralda,  but  that 
it  is  much  stronger,  having  a  stem  8  inches  high,  leaves 
6  by  I^  inch,  and  spikes  2  feet  3  inches  long.  It  is 
said  to  be  an  exceedingly  free  flowerer,  and  certainly  it 
is  very  pretty.  The  chief  features  aie  to  be  found  in 
the  three  keels  of  the  disc  of  the  lip  running  over  the 
anterior  lacinia,  in  the  angles  at  the  base  of  the  column, 
being  remarkably  strong ;  and  in  the  colour  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  which  is  light  rose,  and  the  tips 
of  the  sepals  brick-red  outside.  The  contrast  of  the 
orange -red  striped  side  lacinia^  with  the  middle  one 
which  is  of  the  purest  amethyst,  is  very  pleasing.  So 
far  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  plant.  I  had  a  fine  living 
plant  (!)  and  a  peduncle  sent  by  M.  Godefroy  Lebeuf, 
the  successful  traveller  in  Cochin  China,  now  of 
Argenteuil.  That  strong  plant  comes  very  near  the 
description  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams' ;  but  the  flowers 
appear  altogether  like  those  of  P.  Esmeralda,  though 
distinct  in  colour.  They  are  not  fully  developed, 
and  may  prove  later  to  be  P.  antennifera.  H.  G. 
Rchb.  f. 

Saccolabium  flexum,  n.  sp* 

The  various  Saccolabia  extend  even  to  New 
Guinea.  This  one  has  most  probably  scarlet  flowers 
in  small  racemes,  not  unlike  those  of  De  idrobium 
secundum,  but  the  flowers  themselves  must  be  com- 
pared to  those  of  Saccolabium  ampullaceum.  It  is 
a  discovery  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macfarlane,  and  I  have 
to  thank  Messrs.  Veitch  for  it.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Saccolabium  calopterum,  n.  sp.\ 

This  may  be  a  beauty.  The  flowers  are  much  like 
those  of  Vanda  caerulescens.  They  appear  to  be  of  a 
rich  purple,  and  are  probably  white  at  the  base  of  the 
sepals  and  petals.  The  inflorescence  is  a  panicle. 
It  was  discovered  in  New  Guinea  by  |he  Rev.  Mr. 
Macfarlane,  and  the  specimens  at  hand  came  from 
Messrs.  Veitch.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Dendrobium  VAND1FL0RUM,  «.  Sp,\ 

A  curious  small-flowered  Dendrobium.  Flowers 
equal  to  those  of  Dendrobium  aggregatum,  probably 

"  Saccolabium  flt.xum,n.  sp— Racemo  poirccto  densifloro, 
muhinoro,  paucinuro  ;  sepalis  tepal^que  ligulatis  obtuse  acutis; 
labello  tnfijo,  laciniis  lateralibus  obuisanguhs  minutis,  lacinia 
mecia  triangula  limbo  incrasalo,  basi  bene  obtuseque  saccato, 
luberculo  semiltinari  in  basi.  H.  G.  Rchb.  /. 

t  Saccolabium  caloptetnin,  n.  sp. — Panicula  flexa,  plurifiora, 
laxitl  >ra,  tloiibus  majusculis,  longipedicellalis,  sepalo  summo 
imparl  cuneato  oblungo  obluso,  sepalis  lateralibus  cunento 
oblong  is  obtuse  acutis;  repalis  spatulatis  acutis ;  labelli  laciniis 
lateralibus  elongatls  apice  libero  acutis,  lacinia  media  triangula 
acuta  multo  minori  ;  sacco  calcaris  elongato  apice  ampliato 
antror.e  vacuo.  Nov.  Guinea.  Macfarlane;  Import.  Veilcb. 
H.  G.  Rchb  /. 

X  Dendrobium    vaitdi/lorwn,     n.     sp.— Racemo    laxifloro 


pure  white  and  the  lip  much  darker  (green).  It 
reminds  one  of  a  Vanda,  till  one  looks  very  near  to 
it.  Bracts  very  small.  It  comes  from  New  Guinea, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macfarlane. 
Materials  sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Dendrobium  Macfarlanei,  n.  sp.* 
A  very  good  thing,  no  doubt,  provided  that  it 
flowers  freely.  The  flowers  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
best  Dendrobe.  It  is  very  characteristic  in  them 
that  the  petals  are  very  much  larger  than  the  sepals. 
In  lieu  of  being  antennate,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case, 
they  are  rhomboid,  with  blunt  side  edges.  The  lip 
has  a  great  purple  stain  at  the  base  of  each  side 
lacinia.  This  is  a  discovery  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane in  New  Guinea.  I  have  to  thank  Messrs. 
Veitch  for  materials.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Dendrobium  pleiostachyum,  n.  s/>.f 

This  has  stems  perhaps  as  thick  as  a  goosequill, 
and  very  numerous  short  inflorescences,  with  dense 
flowers  in  the  way  of  Dendrobium  secundum,  but  not 
one-sided.  They  are  all-sided,  and  apparently  white. 
As  a  species  it  ranks  very  near  D.  catillare  in  its  blunt 
retuse  spur,  but  the  setaceous  bracts  are  a  very  good 
mark  of  distinction  from  the  species  named,  which 
has  broad  ovate  ones.  It  is  a  discovery  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Macfarlane  in  New  Guinea,  and  was  kindly  sent 
by  the  possessors,  Messrs.  Veitch.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Cypripedium  reticulatum,  Rchb.  f.% 
This  was  described  in  Xenia,  ii.,  223.  The  plant 
belongs  to  a  small  group  at  present  only  known  to 
consist  of  three  species.  Altogether  they  have  a  great 
tendency  to  crisp  undulations  and  to  reticulation 
of  the  nerves.  The  two  sepals  are  quite  crisp 
and  reticulate — more  crisp,  in  fact,  than  in  any 
other  species.  The  lip  has  two  hollow  anguli  over 
the  sac,  as  is  seen  also  in  Cypripedium  dariense, 
longifolium,  and  their  allies.  The  bracts  are  like 
those  of  a  Heliconia. 

The  first  species  is  Cypripedium  Boissierianum, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  modern  father  of  Spanish 
and  oriental  botany,  now  also  the  possessor  of  a  collec- 
tion of  living  Orchids  that  must  be  very  extensive  if  I 
may  judge  from  a  catalogue  I  have  seen.  It  was 
only  met  with  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon.  Its  staminode  is 
much  acuminate  in  front.  The  upper  sepal  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  lip.  Cypripedium  reticulatum  has  smaller 
flowers,  which  agree  as  to  the  length  of  the  lateral 
sepals,  but  its  staminode  is  pentagonal  and  bears  a 
blunt  apex.  Finally  Cypripedium  Czerwiakowianum 
is  immediately  recognised  by  its  very  long  lateral 
sepal,  much  surpassing  the  lip. 

Until  the  present  day  all  these  fine  species  were 
only  known  in  herbaria — I  am  afraid  only  at  Geneva 
and  at  Hamburgh,  no  collection  containing  all  three. 
The  unique  Cypripedium  Boissierianum  is  one  of 
the  very,  very  numerous  Palladia  preserved  a  th$tel 
dc  vilk  dc  Geneve  in  Mons.  Edmond  Boissier's  her- 
barium, which  will  require  by  and  bye  more  space  in 
the  town  hall,  it  having  extended  itself  in  a  most  alarm- 
ing manner.  The  other  types  are  in  my  collection. 
The  Cypripedium  Czerwiakowianum  was  only  met 
with  by  my  late  friend,  J.  v.  Warscewicz,  whose  spe- 
cimen I  have.  As  to  C.  reticulatum  it  was  dis- 
covered by  poor  Gustav  Wallis,  when  he  was  tra- 
velling for  Mons.  Linden.  I  need  not  say  that  he 
dried  no  specimen.   He  prepared,  however,  a  sketch, 

sepalis  tepalisque  ligulatis  acutis  undulatis  tortis  ;  labello  pan- 
durato,  laciniis  lateralibus  minoribus  obtusangulis.  isthmo  recto, 
act]  i  s  anticis  majusculis  profundee  marginatls,  carims  gemims 
sulcatis  a  basi  in  discum.mentoretrorso.  N.  Guinea.  Macfar- 
fane  ;  Import.  Veitch.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

•  Dendrobium  Macfarlanei,  n.  sp. — Racema  paucitloro  (ad  8). 
grandifloro,  memo  acutaugulo  ;  sepalis  ttiangulis  tepalis  dnplo 
majoribus  rhombeis  acutis  utrinque  obtusangulis ;  labello  trifido  ; 
laciniis  lateralibus  semiovatis,  lacinia  media  porrccla  ligulata 
acuta,  callo  emarginato  in  disco  inter  lacinia-.  Lucrales.  Ex 
Nova  Guinea  ubi  detcxil  Rev.  Mr.  Macfarlane  ;  Import.  Veitch. 
H.  G.  Rchb./. 

t  Deiutrobium  pltioitachyutn,  n.  sp. — Caulc  flex  i  sulcata  ; 
r.icemis  nniltis  brevibus,  pluritluris.  densill  tea  ;  bractcis  sctaceo 
tnangulis  minutis,  perula  mentali  relusa  ;  sepalis  acute  tii- 
angulis  ;  tepalis  ovatis  ;  labello  lineari  pandurato  callo  sagilti- 
formi  retrorso  in  disco  ;  columna  bifida,  laciniis  lateralibus 
semiovatis  denticulalis,  lacinia  medi  ni  triangula  setacea. — 
In  Nova  Guinea  det.  Rev.  Mr.  Macfarlane,  miss.  cl.  Veitch. 
//.  G.  Rchb./. 

\  Cyfiripedium  reticulatum.  Rclib  f.,  Xnua.  ii  ,  223.  —  AM. 
Cypiipedio  Bois*ieriano  :  foliis  ligulatis  acutnimtis  ;  p.-dunculo 
plurifljro  ;  bractcis  ligulatis  acutis  ancipitibus  carinatis  ovaria 
pedicellata  superantibus  ;  sepalo  dorsali  ligulato  obtuse  acuto 
valde  crtspo ;  sepalo  inlerioti  oblongo  labello  subxquali  ;  mar- 
gine  valde  enspo  utroque  retinervi  ;  labelli  sacco  obtuso,  oslio 
incras^ato,  cornubus  suprapositis  angulatis  parvis  ;  stami- 
nodio  transverse  rhombeo  amice  acuto.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 
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and  those  who  understand  from  long  experience  and 
documents  how  to  judge  WallUian  sketches,  will 
know  it  must  be  this  plant.  Then  I  have  obtained  from 
Mr.  S.  Low,  my  oldest  British  correspondent,  two 
flowers  of  this,  dried  by  his  traveller,  Smith.  One 
of  these  has  the  inferior  sepal  quite  divided  into  its 
elements,  which  looks  very  peculiar.  Finally  I  had  a 
single  flower,  dried  by  Mr.  Davis,  which  was  kindly 
presented  to  me  by  Mr.   Harry  Veitch,  and  the  plant 


side  and  very  uneven,  looking  like  shagreen  leather. 
It  is  very  acuminate. 

The  flower  is  very  peculiar  in  its  uncommon  light 
green  tints,  reminding  one  of  some  kind  of  Apple. 
II  the  flower  were  well  painted  (a  difficult  task,  green 
and  white  being  the  most  dilYicult  colours,  and 
nearly  impossible  to  match),  the  representation  might 
be  regarded  as  a  caricature  by  those  who  had  not  seen 
the  fresh  flower.    The  light  whitish  yellowish  inflexed 


DISA  GRANDIFLORA. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  SS)  represents  a  handsome 
group  of  Disa  grandiflora  grown  by  Mr.  Jacques, 
gardener  to  J.  D.  Tcrrin,  Esq.,  Davcnham  Bank, 
Malvern.  On  August  18  last,  the  date  when 
the  photograph  was  taken,  there  were  160  fully 
expanded  blooms  upon  the  plants,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 1  there  were  no  fewer  than  200  blooms  open. 


Fig.  88.— group  of  disa  grandiflora  in  mr.  j.  d.  perrin's  collection. 


now  flowers  at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons. 

The  plant  must  be  capable  of  great  improvement. 
A  memorandum  of  Herr  G.  Wallis  states  that  it  is  very 
vigorous  in  habit,  with  a  strong  woody  rhizome.  He 
found  several  grand  paniculate  inflorescences.  Thus 
one  peduncle  had  seven  flowers  and  buds,  and  two 
branches,  one  with  four,  the  other  with  three  flowers 
and  buds. 

The  leaves  are  stated  by  Wallis  to  exceed  3  feet 
in  length.  The  fresh  leaf  at  hand  is  light  yellowish- 
green  underneath,  dark  blackish-green  on  the  upper 


part  of  the  lip  is  covered  with  blotches,  a  lew  of  which 
are  sepia-brown  but  the  majority  are  green.  The 
fresh  ovary  has  a  green  apex,  and  three  narrow  green 
ribs.  Excepting  this  it  is  dark  brown,  with  numerous 
very  short  hairs.  This  striking  peculiarity  does  not 
appear  much,  the  ovary  being  nearly  concealed  by  the 
Heliconia-Iike  light  green  carinate  bract. 

The  best  recommendation  for  the  plant  is  that  it 
is  a  fresh  type.  We  had  nothing  of  the  kind  before  in 
European  gardens.  I  would,  however,  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  stating  that  something  of  the  kind 
may  not  be  lurking  somewhere  unknown  even  to  its 
possessor.  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 


The  group  consisted  of  fourteen  plants,  grown  on 
from  clumps  imported  three  years  ago.  Since  this 
lovely  species  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
abundant  time  has  elapsed  to  have  rendered  the 
plant  a  favourite  in  every  garden,  either  amongst 
Orchids  or  without  them.  Cultivators  should  endea- 
vour to  procure  the  plant  in  larger  quantities  than 
they  have  done  previously,  and  pamper  it  less  in 
heated  structures.  Over-kindness  has  almost  banished 
the  plant  from  many  private  gardens ;  immediately 
it  is  put  into  a  warm  temperature  it  begins  to  go 
back,  but  kept  in  an  intermediate-house  in  winter, 
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and  in  a  cool  house  in  summer,  or  even  out-of-doors 
in  a  frame,  the  young  growths  are  produced  with 
much  vigour,  and  the  flowers  in  point  of  appearance 
rival  those  of  the  choicest  of  the  whole  Orchid  family. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  the  rich 
green  leaves  the  plant  is  especially  well  adapted  for  the 
embellishment  of  sitting-rooms,  and  it  makes  a  very 
distinct,  not  to  say  brilliant,  floral  object  associated 
with  OdontogloFsums  of  a  white  or  creamy-white  hue 
which  afford  an  extremely  pleasing  contrast. 


A  HOLIDAY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

We  are  prepared  in  these  days  of  rapid  steam 
travelling  for  quick  transport  from  one  country  to 
another,  but  the  reality  that  met  us  on  awaking  one 
morning  in  August,  and  finding  the  Swiss  mountain 
scenery  around  us,  when  the  smoke  of  London 
enveloped  us  the  preceding  one,  was  not  a  little 
startling;  but  who  can  doubt  the  satisfaction  of  such 
a  change  of  scene  !— one  that  promised  the  attainment 
of  a  long  cherished  desire,  that  of  witnessing  the 
glories  of  alpine  scenery,  and  finding  in  their  native 
haunts  the  botanical  treasures  whose  beauty  can  be 
only  partially  realised  cultivated  in  the  precincts  of  a 
garden. 

Our  destination  was  Interlaken,  and  the  important 
town  of  Berne  was  our  first  resting-place.  Its  well- 
built  houses,  quaint  arcaded  streets,  fine  public 
buildings,  and  commanding  position,  all  combined  to 
give  us  a  favourable  opinion  of  municipal  Switzerland  ; 
but  the  glistening  mountains  of  the  Oberland,  seen 
from  the  terraced  promenade  of  the  town,  seemed  to 
invite  our  further  progress,  and  with  little  delay  the 
railway  carried  us  on  to  Thun,  a  small  town  full  of 
varied  interest,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aar,  and  near  one  extremity  of  the  lake  that 
bears  its  name.  Going  on  board  a  steamer  which 
awaited  our  arrival,  and  which  acts  as  a  connecting 
link  between  two  railways,  we  entered  the  lake,  and 
looking  back,  the  picturesque  character  of  the  town, 
with  its  pretty  chalets  and  bright  gardens,  formed  a 
picture  of  great  beauty.  The  lake  is  bounded  by 
mountains,  the  lofty  Niessen  being  conspicuous 
amongst  them.  Touching  at  Oberhofen  and  Spiez, 
the  latter  a  picturesque  village  on  a  promontory  on 
the  south  bank,  we  steamed  quietly  down  the  green 
and  tranquil  waters  of  the  lake  to  Darlingen,  where 
we  landed  and  took  the  train  to  Interlaken,  a  town 
situated,  as  its  name  implies,  between  two  lakes, 
Thun  and  Brienz,  which  have  a  communication  by 
rapid  rivers  running  with  the  force  of  alpine  torrents 
through  the  place.  The  houses  are  crowded  together 
in  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  town,  it  is  not  until 
we  join  the  fashionable  suburbs  that  we  realise  the 
value  of  its  position,  and  its  importance.  A  broad 
and  well  kept  road  extends  southward  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  on  the  left  are  lofty  houses  and 
magnificent  hotels  embellished  with  gardens, 
fountains,  and  statuary.  Two  lines  of  immense 
Walnut  trees  shade  the  broad  promenade  with  well 
placed  seats  on  the  opposite  side.  The  view  that  is 
gained  from  the  chief  hotels  of  portions  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  gives  great  value  to 
the  position  they  occupy.  Seen  through  an  opening 
valley  in  front,  and  terminating  the  view  in  the 
giants  of  the  range  lifting  their  snowy  peaks  aloft,  the 
MiSneh,  the  Eiger,  and  Jungfrau  form  a  landscape  of 
great  beauty,  and  in  the  varying  aspects  of  the  day 
always  a  delight  to  look  upon. 

In  a  town  so  favoured  by  natural  scenery,  and  when 
the  eye  is  continually  attracted  by  surrounding 
beauties,  more  minute  and  artificial  embellishments 
may  well  be  overlooked  j  but  at  last  we  turn  from 
gazing  at  the  mountains,  and  the  eye  rests  with  par- 
ticular satisfaction  on  the  charmingly  picturesque 
chalets  that  line  the  branch  roads  of  the  town,  their 
balconies  garlanded  with  Vines,  Aristolochia,  Virginia 
creepers,  and  Roses,  and  their  window-sills  and  stages 
adorned  with  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  Petunias, 
whose  bright  blossoms  stand  out  from  the  dark  wood- 
work behind  them  and  give  a  particularly  good  and 
cheerful  effect.  To  complete  the  general  picture  we 
need  the  Swiss  in  proper  costume,  and  occasionally 
we  meet  country, women  with  white  puffed  [sleeves, 
velvet  bodices  and  low-crowned  hats,  but  the  native 
element  certainly  did  not  at  the  time  of  our  visit  pre- 
dominate. 

Establishing  ourselves  in  a  quiet  pension  near  the 
Lake  of  Thun,  we  were  not  long  before  we  com- 
menced our  explorations  of  the  hilly  regions  about  us. 
Rising  abruptly  from  the  shores  of  the  lake,  the  face 


of  the  mountain  exhibits  a  picturesque  irregularity  of 
cliff,  grassy  slope,  and  Fir  forest,  and  at  wide  inter- 
vals chalets,  with  groups  of  trees  and  cultivated 
patches.  Although  not  rich  in  alpine  plants,  the 
neighbouring  range  afforded  examples  of  good  spring 
flowering  plants  which  it  was  interesting  to  find  in 
their  native  habitats,  and  instructive  to  observe  the 
conditions  which  favoured  their  growth.  On  the 
wooded  slopes  Erica  carnea  was  very  generally  dis- 
tributed. The  rock  is  a  hard  limestone,  and  frag- 
ments of  it  are  interspersed  amongst  the  vegetable 
soil  which  the  decay  of  trees,  leaves,  and  herbage 
has  in  the  course  of  ages  accumulated.  In  the  same 
circumstances  Poiygala  Cham.-ebuxus  finds  congenial 
conditions.  Hepaticas  grow  abundantly  throughout 
the  wood,  and  Cyclamen  europium  is  commonly 
found.  On  exposed  declivities,  but  at  no  great  alti- 
tude, Teucrium  montanum  clustered  upon  the  almost 
bare  rock,  associated  with  Thymus  Serpyllum,  Glo- 
bularia  minor,  and  Calamintha  Acinos  ;  and  wherever 
a  little  soil  has  collected  in  crevices,  Anthericum 
Liliago  had  established  itself.  In  the  deep  shade  of 
the  Fir  trees,  and  in  moss,  Goodyera  repens  peeped 
out  from  the  deep  elastic  cushion  of  decaying  and 
living  vegetation.  In  the  level  land  between  the 
Lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun,  much  of  which  is  rich 
meadow,  and  some  reedy  and  wet  waste,  we  found, 
chiefly  on  the  latter,  the  beautiful  Gentians  ascle- 
piadea  and  pneumonanthe  in  great  vigour  and  beauty, 
and  on  portions  of  the  grassy  land  Gentiana  verna  and 
Primula  farinosa  are  very  common  ;  their  blooming 
season  had  long  passed,  but  a  friendly  guide  described 
their  beauty  in  early  spring. 

Wherever  the  meadow  land  is  sufficiently  elevated 
in  this  valley  three  crops  of  herbage  are  often  cut  in  the 
season.  We  say  herbage  advisedly,  it  would  not 
be  correct  to  describe  it  as  grass.  The  produce  of 
the  meadows  is  largely  Clover,  Dandelion  (which 
is  sown  to  secure  constancy  in  it,  as  it  is  credited  with 
great  milk  giving  properties),  and  Caraway,  both  the 
leaf  and  seed  being  esteemed  valuable.  The  cutting 
of  green  crops  and  haymaking  seem  always  in  pro- 
gress, and  in  a  country  so  largely  dependent  on  stock 
the  importance  of  such  provender  is  fully  recognised. 
Handsome  Pear  trees  bound  the  road  between  the 
town  and  St.  Beatus,  at  the  lake's  southernmost  end, 
but  they  were  all  Catillac  or  some  hard  baking  Pear, 
and  so  could  with  safety  be  planted  free  from  ma- 
rauders.    The  idea  is  perhaps  worth  imitation. 

Interlaken  is  a  recognised  centre  for  excursions, 
and  it  is  an  especially  convenient  starting  point  for 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  Lauterbrunnen  and  Grindel- 
wald  being  the  stations  from  which  the  more  extended 
expeditions  are  made.  The  valley  leading  to  Lauter- 
brunnen is  singularly  picturesque  ;  the  road  runs  by  a 
rapid  glacial  stream,  mountain  heights  rise  sometimes 
abruptly  from  the  road,  grand  and  precipitous  ;  some- 
times they  tower  above  in  grassy  slopes,  when  chalets 
are  seen  dotted  about  on  their  pasturages.  Fir  woods 
recur  again  and  again,  and  still  by  the  roadside  foams 
and  roars  the  rushing  river,  often  fed  by  waterfalls, 
which  leap  in  silver  threads  or  splash  in  foam  down 
the  steep  declivities.  As  we  approach  Lauterbrunnen 
the  snow  mountains  seem  to  rear  their  crests  to  more 
lofty  heights,  while  the  nearer  hills  seem  to  diminish 
by  the  contrast.  The  lower  reaches  of  the  valley  are 
in  pasture,  and  the  chalets  appear  to  be  distributed 
with  great  regularity  over  the  grassy  slopes,  each  on 
its  own  little  domain  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  busy 
district  cluster  the  more  important  hotels,  shops,  and 
residences.  We  were  beset  with  guides  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village,  and  the  hotel-yard  afforded  additional 
opportunities  of  selection  by  a  parade  of  sturdy  fel- 
lows as  porters  or  guides  ;  there  were  also  horses  and 
men  with  hand-chairs  to  carry  ladies,  or  those 
desirous  and  yet  unable  to  achieve  the  ascent  to 
Miirren— the  goal  of  most  alpine  tourists.  Duly 
equipped  with  alpenstock  and  knapsack,  we  took  the 
steep  mountain  track  which  leads  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  Bsdeker,  the  great  authority  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  Switzerland,  gives  two  and  three-quarter  hours 
for  the  ascent,  but  that  time,  we  presume,  does  not 
admit  of  any  diversion  from  the  path  either  for  regard- 
ing the  scenery  or  for  the  pursuits  of  the  naturalist ;  at 
any  rate,  we  exceeded  the  allotted  time  by  an  hour, 
for  there  was  the  waterfall  called  the  Staubbach  to 
see  from  above,  which  takes  a  leap  of  900  feet,  and 
breaks  into  spray  before  it  reaches  the  ground  ;  hence 
its  name— Dustfall.  There  were  plants  to  collect, 
and  flowers  we  could  not  pass,  amongst  others  Mul- 
gedium  alpinum,  Aslrantia  major,  several  Veronicas, 
Ranunculus,  Saxifrages,  of  more  or  less  interest ;  but 


still,  toiling  upwards,  weighted  with  our  specimens, 
we  at  length  gained  the  summit,  when  our  toilsome 
climb  was  forgotten  as  the  glorious  panorama  of 
mountains  burst  on  the  view.  The  great  array  of 
snow-covered  peaks,  diversified  in  height  and  con- 
tour, seemed  to  pierce  the  skies,  and  so  dazzling  was 
their  clothing  of  snow  that  it  seemed  like  materialised 
light.  The  stately  Jungfrau,  the  MoDcb,  the  Eiger, 
gain  in  majesty  and  altitude  with  a  near  approach, 
and  dwarf  the  surrounding  mountains  ;  and  looking 
upon  them  we  begin  to  understand  the  finer  delight 
of  surmounting  these  barriers  of  ice,  and  plunging  into 
the  deep  solitudes  of  the  bleak  wastes  of  eternal 
snow.  Switzerland  has  become  the  recreation-ground 
of  Europe,  if  not  of  the  world  at  large,  and  it  is  the 
wise  policy  of  the  Goverment  to  make  and  improve 
roads  and  mountain  tracks,  construct  bridges,  and  in 
every  way  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  travellers 
through  the  country.  In  these  matters  private  pro- 
prietors find  it  their  interest  to  co-operate  by 
rendering  practicable  tracks  which  lead  to  spots 
of  special  interest.  Accommodation  for  weary 
travellers  has  sprung  up  in  remote  districts  in  the 
shape  of  hotels  and  chalets,  and  Miirren,  5347  feet  in 
altitude,  and  only  visited  for  a  few  months  in  sum- 
mer, has  three  large  hotels.  Although  beyond  vehicular 
transport  every  luxury  both  of  the  table  and  drawing 
and  bed  room  is  provided  for  the  guest.  Having  un- 
fortunately arranged  to  return  to  Interlaken  our  stay 
was  too  short  to  permit  extended  excursions  to  the 
neighbouring  heights,  but  a  hasty  visit  to  the 
Blumenthal  procured  us  the  pleasure  of  gathering 
Gentiana  purpurea  and  G.  lutea,  and  late  blooms  of 
G.  verna  and  nivalis,  on  some  immense  blocks  of 
stone  which  stood  like  blooming  islands  in  a  verdant 
sea.  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  Sempervivums  clustered 
thickly  ;  the  scythe  had  been  busy  all  around  reaping 
more  blooms  than  grass,  but  where  the  fallen  rocks 
clustered  more  thickly  a  better  promise  opened,  but 
the  signal  for  return  was  given  and  we  were  obliged 
to  hurry  down  the  steep  declivity  to  Lauterbrunnen. 

An  excursion  to  the  Grindelwald  glaciers  promised 
to  be  exceptionally  interesting,  and  favoured  by  fine 
weather,  so  essential  for  mountain  excursion,  we 
travelled  up  the  valley  of  the  white  Lutshine,  a  rapid 
mountain  stream,  and  ascending  thence  to  the  black 
Lutshine,  passing  through  magnificent  scenery  marked 
by  lofty  mountains,  profound  valleys,  and  rushing 
water,  we  reach  Grindelwald,  finding  commodious 
hotels,  numerous  chalets  and  shops,  a  great  parade 
of  guides,  and  everywhere  abundant  indications  of  the 
great  business  of  the  time,  mountain  excursions  and 
dining.  Securing  a  guide  we  started  for  the  upper 
glaciers  and  Mettenberg,  first  through  pastures  and  by 
chalets,  and  then  crossing  a  stream  the  tract  carried 
us  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  that  bounds  the 
glacier,  and  after  a  climb,  made  more  trying  by  intense 
sunshine,  we  reached  a  chalet,  and  enjoyed  a  welcome 
draught  of  milk.  Descending  by  ladders  fastened 
to  the  face  of  the  rock  we  reach  the  glacier, 
now  like  a  giant  asleep,  for  from  whatever 
cause,  its  progress  is  arrested  and  it  is  rapidly 
diminishing  in  volume— not  so  evident  in  these  high 
regions,  but  at  its  lowest  point  very  observable. 
Crevasses  traverse  it  in  many  directions,  like  cruel 
gaping  jaws  of  destruction  ;  we  hear  the  washing 
waters  beneath,  and  look  upon  the  mighty  mass  of 
ice  with  absorbed  interest,  seeing  an  agency  still 
active  here  that  has  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world 
worked  in  denudation  and  in  the  degradation  of  rocks, 

and  their  distribution  in  the  form  of  gravel  and  soil 

results  so  largely  beneficial  to  the  multitudes  of 
creatures  dependent  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  We 
noticed  the  shrinking  of  the  glacier  from  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  in  the  summer  season,  thus  permitting 
the  crumbling  fragments  of  rock  to  fall  in  the  circle 
of  the  great  mill,  and  as  the  mass  moves  the  frag- 
ments are  crushed  and  carried  down  to  the  moraines, 
or  borne  away  by  the  stream  that  issues  from  the 
glacier  at  its  lowest  point.  Leaving  the  glacier  we 
gained,  by  means  of  ladders  clamped  to  the  perpen- 
dicular rock,  the  heights  above,  and  continuing  the 
ascent  attained  the  region  of  the  much  coveted  Edel- 
weiss, and  near  it  found  thickly  clustering  Saxifrages 
and  Sempervivums  and  Auriculas,  and  above  the 
declivities  of  slaty  rock  courting  the  alpine  breezes 
great  stretchesof  Rhododendron  ferrugineum  flourished, 
and  with  it  Azalea  procumbens  and  Silene  acaulis, 
with  frequent  tufts  of  Dryas  octopetala,  and  occasion- 
ally specimens  of  Gentiana  campestris,  perfectly  white. 
While  in  this  elevated  region,  with  the  snow  moun- 
tains around  us,  it  was  startling  to  hear  the  rush  and 
roar  of  descending  avalanches.  Wc  passed  over  the 
fresh  graves  of  a  young  Englishman  and  his  guide, 
killed  by  falling  snow  as  they  were  crossing  the  Wet- 
terhorn.  Returning  to  Grindelwald  wc  planned  an 
excursion  for  the  following  day  to  the  lower  glacier 
and  the  neighbouring  Fir  woods,  which  proved  more 
interesting  than  we  had  ventured  to  anticipate. 
IV.  Ingram,  Belvoir. 
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INDIAN    GARDENS. 

There  are  few  things  in  India  which  disappoint  a 
stranger  more  than  an  Indian  (native)  garden.  The 
newcomer  remembers  the  gorgeous  descriptions  of 
gudens  in  Eastern  tales,  and  expects  to  see  trees 
'paded  with  delicious  fruits,  to  breathe  an  air  laden 
fume,  and  to  listen  to  the  songs  of  countless 


bulbuls'j' 

only  jungle.  TEPSS  ofaU  th,s  he  "'"  P»baWy  see 
different  from  ours,  and  if  i^a  of  a  garden  is  very 
pets  and  princes  should  have  e?bW&*at  onental 
from  their  inner  consciousness  gardens  rcsbuWete, 
those  of  Europe.  Ilafu  and  the  Emperor  Baber,  for 
example,  write  of  gardens  in  Afghanistan  and  India 
which  call  to  mind  Corisande's  famous  paradise  of 
flowers  in  Lothair,  though  in  reality  the  Afghan  gar- 
dens are  simply  orchards,  and  the  gardens  of  Ilin- 
dostan  only  "lopes,"  that  is  to  say,  woods  of  umbra- 
geous Mangos  and  Bamboos.  True,  the  heavy  dark 
green  of  the  Mango  and  Jack-fruit  tree,  of  which 
Indian  gardens  are  generally  full,  is  relieved  at  certain 
seasons  by  the  crimson  of  the  Pomegranate  blossom, 
and  the  scarlet  flowers  of  the  Hibiscus  and  the  Gold 
Mohur  tree  ;  but  of  flowers  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
—that  is,  of  flowers  on  the  ground— there  is  little  or 
none,  the  natives  of  India  having  apparently  small 
regard  for  flower-beds.  All  their  flowers  seem  to 
grow  on  trees  or  shrubs,  and  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing of  lower  growth  than  the  Rose  and  the  Jasmine 
that  they  trouble  themselves  about  cultivating. 

The  native  garden— the  Lai  Bagh  (red  garden), 
Dilkhonsha  ("heart's  delight"),  or  some  such  fantastic 
name — has,  however,  a  beauty  of  its  own.  In  a 
country  where  the  sun  beats  so  fiercely  on  the  dusty 
parched  earth,  Nature's  two  great  boons,  shade  and 
water,  are  paramount  to  effects  of  colour  or  anything 
else  ;  and  a  patch  of  jungle  is  sometimes  a  garden  in 
itself.  The  Convolvulus  hangs  in  purple  or  white 
clusters  from  the  lofty  shade  trees  ;  the  Bamboos,  like 
great  bunches  of  feathers,  quiver  in  the  breeze  ;  the 
brilliant  crimson  flowers,  vulgarly  called  the  "bloody 
fingers,"  tower  high  above  the  green  and  tangled 
undergrowth,  and  there  is  probably  some  long  creeper 
bearing  lovely  flowers  of  yellow  or  blue  trailing  over 
the  ground  like  a  great  variegated  snake.  But  the 
whole  effect  is  different  from  that  produced  by  an 
English  wood,  which  is  often  in  spring  itself  a  garden. 
Like  the  native  garden  it  so  much  resembles,  the 
jungle  is  unkempt  and  wild,  and  painfully  suggestive 
of  such  unpleasant  creatures  as  cobras,  green  whip 
snakes,  scorpions,  and  mosquitos.  No  European 
ever  thinks  of  sitting  down  on  the  grass  there,  nor  is 
there  any  inducement  to  do  so.  There  are  no  song- 
birds to  listen  to— only  the  melancholy  cooing  of  the 
dove  breaks  the  silence— and  there  is  considerable  risk 
of  being  badly  bitten  by  huge  red  or  black  ants. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  small  stream  running  through 
these  native  gardens,  which  is  all  the  Indian  asks  to 
make  the  spot  an  earthly  paradise.  And  when  that  is 
the  case,  one  gets  reconciled  to  the  wildness  of  the 
scene  ;  the  music  of  the  running  water  is  inexpressibly 
delightful  in  such  a  climate. 

There  are  gardens  and  gardens  in  India.  Some  are 
simply  groves  of  Cocoa-nut  trees  designated  by  the 
Indians  of  untutored  mind  gardens.  Pat,  too,  some- 
times calls  a  Potato  field  "an  illigant  gyarden.' 
Others  are  gardens  where  native  vegetables,  such  as 
Yams  and  Egg-fruit,  Betul  and  Sugar-cane,  are  grown 

places  chiefly  remarkable  for  weeds  and  untidiness. 

Some  are  the  fantastic  conceits  of  rajahs  and  wealthy 
natives,  full  of  fountains,  conduits,  sunflowers,  and 
the  native  aesthetic  craze  generally.  One  of  the 
kings  of  Oude  used  to  spend  hours  in  his  garden 
pelting  his  courtiers  with  the  round  soft  yellow  balls 
which  serve  as  the  blossom  of  a  popular  Indian  plant, 
and  if  report  does  not  sadly  belie  them,  it  is  in  such 
gardens  that  the  native  proprietors  sometimes  drink 
to  excess.  Some  of  the  Indian  poets,  indeed,  speak 
of  gardens  and  wine  as  synonymous  terms,  therein 
resembling  the  Germans,  whose  beer  gardens  are 
notorious.  To  enjoy  his  garden  thoroughly  the  native 
gentleman  does  not,  like  the  Englishman,  take  a 
leisurely  stroll  in  it  when  the  shower  has  passed  away 
and  the  perfume  is  sweet  from  the  flowers  ;  he  likes 
it  best  when  the  atmosphere  is  hottest,  and  when  a 
chunamed  bench  by  the  side  of  a  conduit,  and  under  the 
shade  of  a  Banyan,  invites  him  to  sleep.  Here,  if 
socially  disposed,  he  brings  a  friend  who  has  the  gift 
of  reading  poetry  through  the  nose  in  the  most 
approved  Indian  fashion.  Here  his  servants,  too, 
bring  a   tray  of  sweetmeats  and   potent  arrack  or 


humbler  toddy.  Here  the  worthy  pair  emulate  one 
another  in  droning  the  praises  of  moon-faced  houris 
between  the  whiffs  of  their  hookhas  ;  and  here, 
"drinking  for  drunky  not  for  dry,"  the  two  in  due 
course  become  bchosli  or  senseless  with  the  fumes  of 
liquor  and  the  potency  of  their  sonnets.  As  to 
entering  a  garden  to  look  at  flowers,  the  average 
native  never  thinks  of  such  a  tiling.  But  he  has 
sometimes  a  passion  for  sticking  up  stucco  busts  and 
statuary  all  over  his  orn 'mental  grounds,  not  caring 
if  the  sculpture  gets  very  much  mixed.  Thus,  wc 
have  seen  the  three  Graces  shivering  under  the 
reproving  stare  of  a  great  nasal  bust  of  the  Duke  of 
LincolTrVn.  a  Venus  cheek  by  jowl  with  Abraham 
often,  too,  hung  rii1p-ctive  balls  from  Birmingham  are 
with  the  statuary,  an  incongrbes  of  trees,  producing, 
a  monumental  sculptor's  yard  in  Lohvrt.  suggestive  of 

There  are  Government  gardens  in  many  pa.. 
India  which  aim  at  a  combination  of  the  native  and 
the    English   horticultural   styles.      In    the    English 
portion  of  the  grounds   the  flowers  are,  of  course, 
superb.     The    Lai    Bagh   at    Bangalore   used   to   be 
famous  for  its  Roses,  and  the  Government  gardens  at 
Ootacamund  on  the  Nilgiri  Hills  are  very  delightful. 
Here  the   natural  jungle  of  the  hillside  serves  as  an 
effective  background  to  the  terraced  parterres  of  the 
brightest  hued  English  flowers  and  the  gaudiest  Indian 
shrubs  ;  but  the  hill   gardens  of  India  are  of  course 
exceptional,    and    the    climate    at    an    elevation    of 
Sooo  feet  enables  one  to  lie  on  the  grass  under  the 
spreading  Oaks  and  evergreens  as  one  might  sprawl 
and  smoke  on  a  clean  shaved  lawn  at  home.     Quite 
different  are  the  Government  gardens  of  the  hot  and 
steaming  plains  of  India.     There  the  air  is  that  of  a 
Kew   Palm-house,    and   there   is   no  escape  from  it. 
Stagnant  ponds  of  water  are  covered  with  the  Victoria 
regia  and    the   common  Indian  Lotus.      Indigenous 
Cocoa-nut  and  foreign  Mahogany  trees,   Indian  Teak, 
and  Ceylon  Traveller's  Palms  jostle  one  another  for 
space  ;  but  everywhere  are  well  kept  lawns,   and,  as 
far   as   they   go,     flower-beds    evincing    the   natural 
desire  of  Englishmen  to  carry  their  gardens  with  them 
wherever  they  go.     In  this  commendable  practice  they 
are  only  exceeded  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  Dutch  gar- 
dens  actually   growing   on    their    East   Indiamen  at 
sea.     The  Orchids  in  some  of  these  Indian  Govern- 
ment gardens,  especially  those  from  the  Burman  and 
Malayan    forests,    would    make    a    duchess'    mouth 
water.     Nor  is  there  any  expense  in  rearing  them.    A 
simple  conservatory,  often  open  at  the  sides,   and  a 
number  of  old  rotten  logs  suspended  from  the  roof. 
Voila  tout!     Yet  some  of  those  Orchids,  if  they  could 
be  brought  to  Covent  Garden,  would  fetch  more  than 
their   weight   in    gold,   and   are  as  beautiful  as  rare. 
Here,  too,  we  may  see  the  curious  Papau  tree,  common 
enough    in    Indian   gardens,    whose   fruit   tastes  like 
Apricot  raw  ;  is  indistinguishable  from  Apples  in  a 
pie ;  and  has  farther  the  curious  property  of  making 
the  toughest  meat  tender  when  it  is  rubbed  upon  it. 
It  is  even  said  that  a  joint  of  meat  hung  under  the 
crown  of  the  tree  will  soon  become  putrid.     Surely  a 
Upas  tree  if  ever  there  was    one  1    The    pleasant 
twittering  of  birds,  however,   is  missed  in  these  gar- 
dens.    All  the  birds  which  haunt  the  Indian  gardens 
on  the  plains— the  little  bulbul  excepted,  and  his  song 
is  not  worth  much  after  all— have  unpleasant  voices. 
The  khel  or  Indian  cuckoo,  which  is  particularly  fond 
of  gardens,  has  the  most  monotonous  note  of  all  the 
birds  that  fly,  the  bell  bird  of  the  Malayan  jungles  not 
excepted.   "His  is  a  song,"  as  a  griffin  once  expressed 
it,  "to  give  you  a  pain  in  your  stomach."     And  to 
make  it  worse,  it  is  interminable.     The  curses,  not 
loud  but  deep,  which  this  discordant  fowl— likewise 
called    the    "hot-weather   bird  "—has   had   to   carry 
away  from  those  who  would  slumber,  but  couldn't  for 
his  song,  ought  to  have  sent  him  to  Hades  long  ago. 
Then  there   is  the   ubiquitous   Indian  crow  (Corvus 
splendens),  who  is  also  fond  of  gardens,  especially  when 
there  is  any  fruit  ripe,  or  toddy  to  drink  ;  for  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  Indian   crow  shares  with   the 
elephant  the  distinction  of  affecting  spirituous  liquors, 
and  this  bird  will  get  drunk  very  often  on  the  Palm 
wine.     But  his  voice,  drunk  or  sober,  is  hateful  in 
the  extreme.     His  horrid  "  Caw,   caw,"  dispels   all 
sense  of  that  rest  one  expects  to  find  in  a  garden,  and 
the  glossy  black  villain,  to  judge  from  the  glance  of 
his  diamond  bright  eye,  seems  to  know  how  much  he 
annoys  and  to  enjoy  it.     The  dove's  note  would  be 
pretty  if  it  were  not  so  melancholy  as  it  is  :  it  seems  in 
thorough   keeping   with   only    tombs    and    Cypress. 
Sometimes  a  vision  of  green  and  scarlet  flushes  out  of 


a  Pomegranate  bush,  and  the  harsh  scream  of  a  flock 
of  paroquets  simultaneously  affrights  the  ear  ;  or,  as 
the  shades  of  evening  fall,  the  screech-owls  and  the 
squirrels,  the  one  bound  for  bed  and  the  other  for  dis- 
sipation lasting  till  daylight  doth  appear,  makes  the 
gloaming  hideous,  and  the  gardens  dreary  indeed. 
One  of  these  Indian  garden-,  though,  by  night,  and 
when  there  are  floods  of  moonlight  on  the  flowering 
forest  trees  and  the  Lotus-leaved  pools,  is  very  beautiful 
in  its  way.  Pity  that  gardens  at  such  times  are  the 
favourite  haunts  of  the  cobra,  the  deadly  russet  viper, 
and  of  swarms  of  mosquitos. 

A  very  different  garden    is   that   of  the  Tea  and 
Coffee  planter  on  the  Nilgiris.     As  one  ascends  the 
Coonoar  Ghat,  on   the  way  to  Ootacamund,  the  Tea 
and  Coffee  gardens  form  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
scenery.     They  cling  to  the  face  of  the  mountains  on 
the   right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  at  a   distance 
appear  to  clothe  what  are  precipices.     They  are  sur- 
vegeW-by  forest  jungle,  a  dense  and  tangled  mass  of 
or  more  acres'u\re  in  fact  only  clearings  of  10,  50,  100, 
the  Coffee  shrubs,  wmf.the  original  jungle.     When 
for   the  shelter  of  game   in   a?#ip  Laurels  cut  down 
covered  with  the  crimson  berry,  the  sti^  covert,   are 
the  Coffee  of  commerce,  the  effect   is  strikin^r-h  is 
even  beautiful.     But  for  a  garden  the  surroundings  are 
wild.     Monkeys  chatter  in  the  trees  overhead,  and  it 
is  very  possible  that  a  panther,  or  even  a  tiger  may  be 
lurking  within  a  few  yards  of  the  clearing.     Enor- 
mous   pythons,    too,    are   sometimes   found   in    this 
jungle,  creatures  that  are  somewhat  out  of  keeping 
with  our  ideas  of  horticultural  repose.     Tea  gardens 
are   less    pretty   than    Coffee   gardens.      They   look 
scrubby.     The  plants  are  kept  cut  to  about  the  height 
of  a  three-legged  stool,  and  they  have  a  circumference 
big  enough  for  Daniel   Lambert  to  sit  down  upon. 
They  are  planted  in  formal    rows,   but   their   white 
blossoms  are  pleasing,  though  there  is  a  considerable 
sameness  about  a  Tea  garden.     The  Nilgiri  Orange 
Pekoe  is  perhaps  the  most  delicious  Tea  there  is  when 
the  palate  becomes  accustomed  to  its  peculiar  flavour 
and  exquisite  aroma  ;  but  it  is  an  expensive  Tea  even 
upon  the  spot — 3^.  or  so  per  pound — and  there  is  an 
immense   difference   between   the   Teas   of    different 
estates. 

Cinchona  gardens  are  another  peculiarity  of  the 
Nilgiri  Hills.  Perhaps  they  ought  more  properly  to 
be  called  plantations,  for  the  Cinchona  tree,  of  which 
our  quinine  is  made,  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  a 
handsome  tree,  with  its  large  broad  leaves,  in  some 
varieties  tinged  with  red  underneath.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  gardens  extant.  No  market  gardens 
near  London,  worth  perhaps  .£100  per  acre,  can  come 
near  the  Indian  Cinchona,  which,  under  favourable 
circumstances,   is  said  to  pay    100  per  cent,  on  the 

original  outlay. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PINES    IN   THE    BAHAMAS. 

An  acre  of  good  land  in  these  islands,  says  Consul 
McLain,  will  easily  support  6000  plants  of  the  sugar- 
loaf  variety,  or  about  5000  of  the  scarlet  kind.  The 
price  of  good  land  varies  between  £1  and  £4  per 
acre,  and  as  much  of  the  fruit  is  taken  on  board  vessels 
which  call  along  the  coast  during  the  season,  a 
plantation  which  borders  upon  some  cove,  bay,  or 
good  anchorage,  is  a  valuable  one.  The  average  life 
of  the  scarlet  Pine  is  three  years,  and  that  of  the 
sugar-loal  about  five.  The  average  weight  of  the 
fruit  in  the  Bahamas  is  from  3  to  3i  lb.  A 
field  is  generally  gone  over  three  times  during 
the  season,  affording  three  grades  of  fruit,  called 
first,  second,  and  third  cuttings.  The  scarlet 
variety  ripens  a  month  or  two  earlier  than  the  sugar- 
loaf.  Owing  to  the  sharp  serrated  leaves  of  the 
plant,  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  is  a  tedious  and 
difficult  matter,  the  men,  women,  and  children 
engaged  in  the  work  being  obliged  to  wear  heavy 
canvas  leggings  and  gloves  with  gauntlets  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  sharp  spikes  of  the  plant.  The 
Pine-apple  plants  furnish  but  one  regular  crop  during 
the  year,  although  the  local  markets  are  seldom 
without  Pine-apples  for  sale.  The  first  cuttings  of 
the  scarlet  Pines  are  made  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  the  last  is  made  about  July  I.  The 
sugar-loaf  Pine  is  at  maturity  during  July  and  August. 
The  shipping  season  is  one  of  great  activity  in  the 
Bahamas,  as  when  the  fruit  is  ready  for  the  knife  it 
must  be  cut  and  hurried  with  all  speed  to  market,  or 
it  will  be  lost.     It  is  estimated  that  from  seventy-five 
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to  one  hundred  cargos  of  fruit  are  shipped  from 
April  15  to  July  15,  and  about  40,000  Pine-apples 
make  an  average  cargo,  the  total  exports  reach- 
ing from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  Pine-apples  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  fruit  for  shipment  is  never 
allowed  to  ripen,  but  is  cut  when  green,  as  soon  as  it 
is  full  of  juice,  otherwise  it  would  spoil  before  reach- 
ing a  market.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  fruit 
is  about  Is.  gd.  per  dozen  for  first  cuttings,  is.  6d. 
for  seconds,  and  is.  3d.  for  thirds.  Some  growers 
export  their  own  fruit,  others  sell  to  local  buyers, 
who  purchase  the  crops  at  the  foregoing  figures. 

The  Pine-apple  business,  though  lucrative,  is  very 
hazardous  ;    if  everything  is  favourable  good  profits 
are  realised,  but  a  few  untoward  circumstances  will 
bring  ruin.     Occasionally  there  is  too  much  rain  or 
there  is  drought ;    at  times  armies  of  rats  and  land 
crabs  invade  and  devour  whole  fields  ;    and,  again, 
bush    fires   frequently  devastate    a   plantation.       Af 
a  rule,  the  Scarlet    Pine-apple    is    consieF^'M-     As 
United  States,  the  sugar-loaf  gore  line-apple  plant 
the  latter  voyage  is  a  lonp^nt  and  fruit  are  shipped 
is  cut  off  at  the  v*  whole  of  the  Pine-apple  crop  is 
unseparst^ported,  a  portion  being    put    up  or  pre- 
t>.  ved  in  tin  cans,  several  factories  upon  the  islands 
being  engaged  in  this  work  ;  at  one  alone,  in  Nassau, 
it  is    estimated    that   about    25,000    Pine-apples  per 
diem  are  consumed,  and  200,000  to  250,000  cans  of 
fruit  are  put  up  during  the  season.     The  wages  paid 
to  the  workmen  are  at  the  rate  of  about  2s.  a  day  for 
men,   is.  for  women,  and  6d.  for  children,  and  even 
lower  wages  are    paid    to    plantation    hands.       For 
several    years  prior  to  1S80  the  Pine-apple  industry 
was   unprofitable    to    the  colonists,  owing  to  a  suc- 
cession of  disasters  in  the  way  of  bad  weather,  low 
prices,  and  decay;  but  during  1SS0  and  1SS1  good 
crops  were  made,  better  prices  prevailed,  and  busi- 
ness materially  revived.  In  1SS0  about  340,000  dozen 
Pine-apples  were  exported,   in   18S1   about  363,000. 
There  were  also  shipped  about  200,000  tins  of  pre- 
served Pine-apples  ;  in  1SS0  and  in  the  following  year 
this  number  was  increased  to  287,000  tins. 


VINE    AND    GRAPE    INSECTS. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  American  Agricul- 
turist lot  August  of  the  present  year,  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  giving  the  details  of  the  economy  of  a 
small  moth  belonging  to  the  family  Tortricidn;,  which 
appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Lobesia  botrana 
described  in  a  preceding  article,  but  which  in 
certain  portions  of  its  economy,  as  well  as  in  the 
markings  of  the  perfect  moth  (if  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  figures),  can  scarcely  be  identical  with 
our  English  species. 

The  writer  of  this  article  says  that  it  is  within  a 
comparatively  few  years  that  the  Western  vineyardists 
have  found  their  Grapes  attacked  by  an  insect  much 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Codling  moth  does  the 
Apple,  the  caterpillar  living  within  the  green  fruit. 
Thinking  it  to  be  a  new  species,  Prof.  Packard  named 
it  Penthina  vitivorana,  but  later  observations  led  to 
its  being  considered  as  identical  with  Lobesia  botrana. 
"  When  the  Grapes  are  examined  early  in  July,  a  small 
spot  will  be  found  where  the  worm  entered  a  berry, 
within  which,  if  opened,  will  be  found  a  small  white 
caterpillar  with  a  cinnamon-coloured  head,  which 
feeds  upon  the  pulp  of  the  berry  and  usually  eats  out 
the  contents  of  the  seeds.  If  one  Grape  is  not  enough, 
it  fastens  the  remains  of  that  to  a  sound  one  by 
means  of  silken  threads,  and  makes  its  way  into  the 
second  berry.  The  result  is  that  the  berries  thus 
attacked  shrivel  and  die.  At  maturity  the  cater- 
pillar is  olive-green,  or  dark  brown,  with  a  honey- 
yellow  head,  and  it  then  leaves  the  ruined  Grape  to 
seek  a  place  on  the  leaves  of  the  Vine,  where  it 
forms  its  cocoon.  Having  selected  a  spot  it  spins 
a  covering  of  silk  over  it,  and  then  cuts  out  an  oval 
flap,  which  is  attached  on  one  side,  as  if  hinged  ;  this 
flap  is  rolled  over,  its  free  edge  fastened  to  the  leaf, 
thus  forming  a  shelter  within  which  in  two  days  it 
turns  to  a  chrysalis.  The  cocoon  is  sometimes  made 
by  cutting  two  pieces,  and  joining  them  together  in 
the  middle.  In  about  ten  days  the  moth  appears. 
There  are  two,  if  not  three  broods,  the  pupa; 
of  the  last  brood  passing  the  winter  in  the 
cocoons."  It  occurs  abundantly  in  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri,  attacking  in  preference  the  Grapes  with 
the  most  tender  skins.  The  passages  which  we  have 
printed  in  italics  disagree  with  the  recorded  economy 
and  habits  of  our  European  Vine  species,  whilst  a 


comparison  of  the  figure  of  the  moth  in  the  wood  with 
our  own  in  the  preceding  article  will  sufficiently  show 
that  the  species  are  distinct. 

On  several  previous  occasions,  and  especially  at 
the  beginning  of  August  last,  we  received  from 
"J.  II."  and  other  correspondents  accounts  of 
the  injury  done  to  ripened  berries  of  Grapes  in 
Vine-houses  in  this  country.  A  short  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  insect  is  given  by  "J.  H.," 
published  in  the  Gardeners'1  Chronicle  for  August  19 
last,  p.  246,  col.  3.  From  the  last-named  corre- 
spondent we  received  a  few  of  the  caterpillars,  and 
have  been  successful  in  rearing  the  perfect  insgc/, 
which  proves  to  belong  to  a  different  so  Grapes. 
any  previously  described  as.nch  long  when  fully 
The  caterpillar  is-  tn  a  dirty  greenish-grey  colour, 
stretched  ovale  down  the  middle  of  the  back  ;  the 
wi-Vt  is  pale  buff,  convex,  very  glossy,  nearly  square  ; 
the  eyes  small,  black,  and  placed  near  the  anterior 
angles  of  the  head;  the  segment  following  the  head 
is  nearly  lunate  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  head  : 
each  of  the  following  dark  coloured  segments  of  the 
body  bears  ten  whitish  tubercles,  each  with  a  black 
central  dot,  emitting  a  thin  white  seta  or  hair.  Our 
detached  figures  (fig.  89)  represent  one  of  these  seg- 
ments seen  from  above,  showing  the  six  dorsal  tubercles, 
whilst  the  other  represents  a  segment  seen  laterally, 
showing  the  five  tubercles  on  either  side  of  the  dark 
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dorsal  line,  and  extending  to  the  feet.  The  anal  pair  of 
feet  are  flat  and  splayoutward  considerably,  their  inner 
edges  being  fringed.  We  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
whether  the  insect  made  any  tent  on  the  leaf  as 
described  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  as  our  only 
caterpillar  which  went  into  chrysalis  was  found  loose 
in  the  box  in  which  it  was  sent. 

The  chrysalis  is  of  a  pale  fulvous  colour,  with  the 
hinder  portion  of  the  middle  abdominal  wings  darker 
chesnut  coloured.  Each  of  these  segments  is  armed 
with  two  rows  of  numerous  sharp  spine-like  points 
directed  backwards  (those  in  the  front  row  being  the 
largest).  These  are  employed  by  the  chrysalis  in 
lorcing  its  way  out  of  its  cocoon,  the  backward  posi- 
tion of  the  spines  preventing  the  chrysalis  from  slip- 
ping backwards  when  making  itswayout,  the  extremity 
of  the  body  is  armed  with  a  short  slender  appendage 
with  about  eight  spinelets,  the  tips  of  which  are  re- 
curved. 

The  perfect  moth  made  its  appearance  on  August 
18,  having  been  about  a  fortnight  in  the  chrysalis 
state.  It  is  a  pretty  little  creature,  the  forewings,  of 
reddish-brown,  having  a  darker  patch  towards  the 
base,  followed  by  an  oblique  chestnut  irregular  bar, 
extending  from  before  the  middle  of  the  fore-margin 
towards  the  anal  angle,  followed  by  a  pale  bull  patch 
on  the  middle  of  the  fore-margin,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  larger,  darker  chestnut  triangular  patch,  behind 
which  the  middle  of  the  wing  is  varied  with  pale  buff, 
leaden  coloured  and  darker  marking,  and  with  a 
liver-coloured  bar,  edged  with  pale  buff  towards  the 


tip  of  the  wings.  The  hind  wings  are  dark  browD, 
and  the  thorax  is  reddish-brown,  with  a  dark  patch 
in  the  middle  of  its  hinder  part.  The  natural  size  ol 
the  moth  is  indicated  by  the  crossed  lines.  The  moth 
is  the  Tortrix  (Batodes,  Ditula,  or  Pcedisca)  angus- 
tiorana  of  Haworlh  (rotundana  Haworth  var.,  Dumc- 
riliana  of  Duponchel).  We  have  reared  it  from  Grape 
Vine  leaves  on  former  occasions,  as  wcnul3clr^es 
Apricot  leaves ;  it  feeds  also  on  ^urt;s  gave  an 
Whitethorn  and  Privet,  gftawed  a  Pear  in  the  month 
account  of  one^wtee  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1S50, 
of  i3.V'5~4i  71  ;  and  see  Loudon's  Gardeners'  Maga- 
zine of  Botany,  vol.  i.,  p.  244),  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  its  attack  upon  the  Pear  was  an  excep- 
tional occurrence,  owing  to  the  fruit  being  kept  in  a 
warm  temperature,  inducing  the  caterpillar  of  the 
moth  to  continue  feeding  through  the  winter  when  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  dormant  out-of-doors. 
/.  O.  Weshoood. 
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Autumn  Roses.— The  stands  of  cut  Roses  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South 
Kensington,  presented  a  feature  of  no  ordinary 
interest.  Possibly  people  have  grown  so  accustomed 
to  see  and  hear  of  fine  Roses  from  Waltham,  that  it 
would  not  surprise  many  to  hear  of  a  Rose  exhibition 
from  Messrs.  Paul  at  Christmas  ;  but,  to  keep  within 
practicable  lines,  the  exhibition  in  itself  was  instruc- 
tive. We  looked  over  most  of  the  names,  and  found 
many  of  the  old  sorts  and  a  good  many  of  the  new 
ones  side  by  side,  which  seem  to  bloom  freely  in 
autumn,  indeed  some  of  them  bloom  on  into  winter. 
It  appears,  from  what  has  appeared  in  our  columns, 
the  Rose  harvest  has  not  been  a  bountiful  one  every- 
where this  autumn.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
Roses  succeed  in  certain  soils  and  situations  better 
than  they  do  in  others,  but  it  is  possible  that  a  great 
many  Rose  growers  do  not  make  wise  selections,  and 
that  variety  is  often  as  much  at  fault  as  anything  else  ; 
we  therefore  give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  best  varie- 
ties for  autumn  blooming,  to  which  no  doubt  a  great 
many  more  might  be  added  : — Dr.  Andry,  Mdme. 
Montet,  Paul  Neron,  Lady  Sheffield,  Souvenir  de  hi 
Malmahon,  Star  of  Waltham,  Captain  Christy,  almost 
as  fine  as  we  have  seen  it  at  any  lime  through  the 
summer;  Pride  of  Waltham,  Ilippolyte  Jamain, 
Alfred  K.  Williams,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  and  beau- 
tiful bunches  of  Safrano  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. A  climbing  Tea  Rose,  named  Mdme.  liar- 
thelemi  Levet,  of  a  deep  canary  colour,  was  exhibited 
in  bunches  by  Messrs.  Paul  in  very  fine  form,  and  the 
flowers  upon  the  whole  reminded  one  more  of  July 
than  October, 

Roses  on  their  own  Roots.— I  am  so  strongly 
convinced  of  the  importance  for  garden  decoration  of 
Roses  being  on  their  own  roots,  that  I  have  for  many 
years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  a  good  many 
from  cuttings,  and  as  I  may  claim  to  have  been  fairly 
successful,  a  statement  of  my  practice  may,  perhaps, 
be  deemed  useful  to  other  amateurs.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  is  available  for 
striking  cuttings  out-of-doors.  Directly  the  first 
bloom  on  any  shoot  is  over,  that  shoot  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  It  will  be  found  ripened  enough  to 
give  every  chance  of  success,  and  if  the  whole  of  it 
except  two  or  three  of  the  bottom  buds  be  removed  for 
this  use,  the  growth  from  the  remaining  buds  will  give 
a  further  supply  of  cuttings  in  the  autumn  after  flowers 
have  been  produced,  which  will  be  the  case  in  a 
majority  of  instances.  By  following  this  plan  from 
the  earliest  period,  when  the  current  year's  growth  is 
in  a  fit  condition  for  yielding  cuttings  of  sufficient 
ripeness  to  give  the  best  chances  of  success,  all  the 
summer  and  autumn  months  will  be  found  to  yield  a 
supply  of  cuttings,  and  by  planting  them  directly  they 
are  ready  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  well-rooted 
plants  from  the  cuttings  first  put  in  before  the  frosts 
of  winter  arrive.  I  have  a  number  of  vigorously 
growing  plants  from  cuttings  put  in  a  north  border 
early  in  July  last,  while  those  put  in  in  August  are 
well  callused,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being 
likely  to  grow  into  plants  next  year.  1  should  regret 
their  starting  into  growth  now,  unless  they  were 
housed  in  a  cold  frame. 
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During  Ihe  month  of  September  I  put  in  a  large 
number  of  cuttings  :  these  were  chiefly  lateral  shoots 
cut  cleanly  from  the  branch  on  which  they  grew,  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  older  wood  from  which  they 
proceeded.  This  is  the  kind  of  cutting  which  I  find 
most  certain  to  grow,  and  is  that  which  I  should 
advise  the  young  beginner  to  use  most  largely. 
October  has  so  far  yielded  me  a  good  supply  of  the 
right  sort  of  growth  for  my  purpose,  and  will  continue 
doing  so.  By  adopting  this  method,  every  bit  of 
available  wood  is  utilised  at  the  earliest  moment,  and 
man;  of  my  Rose  trees  are  now  sufficiently  shortened 
back  to  require  nothing  being  done  in  the  way  of 
pruning  until  next  March,  when  I  shall  prune  close, 
as  I  have  found  I  get  better  results  in  my  neighbour- 
hood from  doing  so  than  when  I  left  longer  branches. 

In  November  I  shall  get  a  further  supply  of  cuttings 
from  wood  that  is  now  bearing  flower-buds,  some  of 
which,  if  the  present  genial  weather  continues,  will 
open  right  up  to  the  frost,  which  will  be  severe  enough 
to  arrest  further  blooming  for  the  present  year.  These 
November  cuttings  will  be  put  in  at  once,  and  then  no 
more  will  remain  to  be  done  until  March,  when  the 
spring  pruning  takes  place.  I  shall  then  have  the 
choice  of  some  more  good  cuttings,  which  I  shall  put 
in  a  north  border. 

During  the  summer  months  I  find  it  better  to  make 
cuttings  of  wood  with  not  more  than  four  or  five  buds 
at  most.  Of  these,  the  larger  part  should  be  placed 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Two  buds  with  the 
leaves  on  that  part  of  the  shoot  above-ground  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  encourage  the  formation  of  callosi- 
ties and  then  roots.  The  leaves  should  be  well- 
matured,  and  not  soft  and  sappy  ;  they  will  then  be 
less  liable  to  dry  up  and  fall  olT.  Their  continuance 
on  the  cuttings  until  roots  are  formed  and  the  new 
growth  of  leaves  commences,  is  of  great  importance. 
The  autumn  cuttings  I  prefer  to  be  S  or  9  inches  long, 
of  which  I  put  two-thirds  in  the  ground. 

On  one  point  I  must  lay  considerable  stress.  It  is 
that  the  cuttings  must  be  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  vigorous  tug  will  pull  them  out 
of  it.  I  am  keeping  careful  notes  of  the  cuttings  I 
have  put  in  during  the  present  year,  and  will,  in  due 
course,  report  whether  success  or  failure  attends  my 
efforts,  ancFalso  which  batch  of  cuttings  succeeds  best — 
those  put  in  during  July,  August,  September, 
October,  or  November,  or  those  which  I  hope  to  put 
in  next  spring.  Philanlhcs. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.  —  These  have  been 
very  fine  here  during  the  past  season.  The  heavy 
rains  that  we  had  in  June  thoroughly  cleansed  the 
plants  of  aphides  and  insects  of  all  kinds  ;  the  conse- 
quence was  the  plants  made  a  clean  healthy  growth, 
and  the  flowers  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Many 
hybrid  perpetuals  do  not  bloom  freely  a  second  time, 
tbey  merely  produce  at  best  a  stray  flower  or  two. 
The  following  flowered  more  or  less  freely  a  second 
time  :— Velours  Pourpre,  Princess  Louise,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Annie  Laxton,  Marquis  de  Castellane,  Dupuyjamain, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Richard  Wallace,  Abel 
Grand,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Lyonnaise,  Edward  Morren,  &c.  ; 
these  are  continuous  bloomers,  and  deserve  a  place  in 
every  garden.  Louis  van  Houtte  is  not  only  a  beau- 
tiful Rose,  but  is  also  a  continual  bloomer  ;  so  also  is 
Dupuy  Jamain,  the  habit  of  which  is  also  good.  It 
grows  nearly  as  freely  as  a  common  Laurel.  Madame 
Victor  Verdier  is  also  a  free  bloomer,  but  late  on  in 
the  season  the  buds  do  not  open  well.  As  the  season 
for  planting  is  at  hand  no  time  should  be  lost  in  secur- 
ing good  plants  and  getting  them  planted.  M.  Saul, 
Stourton  Castle,  Yorkshire. 

Rose  Helene  Paul.— A  correspondent  sends 
us  a  note  concerning  this  so-called  white  Rose. 
Allowances  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  the  season  ; 
but  we  are  assured  that  the  flower  in  question  was 
pink,  as  deep  in  colour  as  Baroness  Rothschild,  and, 
like  it,  apparently  scentless.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
Rose,  and  may  ultimately  justify  the  description  of  its 
raiser— Lacharme,  whose  testimony  is  the  more  to 
be  regarded  from  the  excellence  of  other  Roses  sent 
out  by  him. 

Artemesia  laciniata.— This  is  a  new  species 
recently  sent  from  North  China  to  Kew,  where  it  is 
now  flourishing  in  the  herbaceous  department. 
Although  its  flower-heads  are  small  in  size  and  incon- 
spicuous in  colour,  the  plant  is  well  worth  growing  on 
account  of  its  graceful  habit,  and  its  very  finely-cut 
foliage  rivalling  that  of  many  delicate  fronded  Ferns. 


THE   POTATO   DISEASE. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  life-history  of  the  Potato 
Fungus,  and  of  thesclcrotiain  particular  (see  p.  460)  I 
may  here  add  that  the  phenomena  on  which  are  based 
the  complete  theory  of  the  parasitic  life  of  P.  infestans 
are  shown  in  combination  in  fig.  90,  reproduced  from 
p.  461.  The  germination  of  the  hard  masses  of  fungus 
threads  called  sclerotia  begins  by  plasmodiation,  or 
the  breaking  up  of  the  hard  masses  into  soft  irregular 
masses  of  protoplasm.  The  granules  enlarge  into 
sporules,  and  these  throw  out  tubes  which  at  their 
rise  are  scarcely  to  be  detected,  except  in  a  favourable 
light.  The  substance  of  the  leaf  prevents  a  very 
high  power  from  being  applied,  and  the  teasing  out 
in  general  breaks  all  the  connections  between  the 
plasmodiating  edges  of  the  sclerotia  and  the  delicate 
hyaline  threads  which  give  rise  to  the  conidiophores. 

The  reasons  why  the  simple  stalks  which  bear  the 
conidia  usually  come  out  at  the  stomata  of  the  lower 


Champion  are  going  down  with  disease  on  this  day 
(October  5).  But  it  will  be  found  that  the  period  of 
apogestation  in  this  and  other  fungi  is  somewhat 
variable,  depending  partly  on  the  rate  of  the  season 
and  peculiarities  of  the  gestating  tissues.  But  that 
the  tissues  of  one  plant  should  become  in  effect  the 
ovaries,  the  gestating  receptacles  of  the  germs  of  plants 
of  a  wholly  different  order,  is  a  very  marvellous  thing, 
showing  a  marvellous  unity  in  the  life  of  Nature. 
A.  Stephen  Wilson. 


FlC.  90.— COMFLETE  PLANT  OF  PEP.ONOIPOKA  IHFESTANS, 

As  seen  on  mounted  slide  lying  beside  a  fragment  of  teased-out 
leaf.  A  delicate  line  of  mycelium  arising  from  plasm  of 
germinating  sclerotia  ends  at  the  base  of  the  conidiophore, 
the  tube  there  becoming  much  stronger  as  it  enters  the  air 
through  the  stoma  which  has  here  been  broken  off.  In  this 
specimen  the  branchesare  short  and  without  nodes.     X285. 

side  of  the  leaf  are,  that  the  lower  half  of  the  leaf  is 
formed  of  loose  cell-tissue,  and  that  the  lower  side  is 
darker  and  longer  moist  than  the  upper.  But  by 
proper  manipulation  the  mycelic  lines  may  be  seen 
to  pass  between  the  palisade  cells  and  emerge  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaf.  Place  a  few  leaves,  in  which 
disease  has  just  begun,  with  their  lower  sides  pressed 
against  the  inside  of  a  bowl,  then  invert  the  bowl  on 
a  plate  and  pour  in  a  little  water  to  keep  the  air 
moist  within.  In  a  few  days  the  stomata  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaves  will  present  a  crop  of  the 
fruiting  stalks. 

It  is  not  because  the  leaves  of  the  Champion  and 
other  sorts  are  not  infested  with  the  sclerotia  that 
they  sometimes  escape  disease,  but  because  in  their 
tissue,  from  some  specific  peculiarity,  the  gestation  of 
the  sclerotia  is  more  protracted,  or  is  never  brought 
to  parturition  at  all.  This  season  I  observed  the  first 
spot  in  Ashleaf  on  August  I,  and  the  last  leaves  of 


|)i{cl\td  JJdca  and  ityHiringa. 


Work  in  the  Houses. — With  the  days  rapidly 
shortening,   another  reduction  in  both  the  day  and 
night  temperatures  should  now  be  made  in  all  the 
houses.     The   East   India-house  will   be  safe  at  65° 
at  night  and  70°  by  day,  the  Cattleya-house  5S°  at 
night  and  63°  by  day,  the  cool -house  50°  at  night  and 
55°  to  60°  by  day.     The  watering  of  the  plants  should 
now  be  done  early  in  the  day,  and  special  care  must 
be  taken  with  plants  that  are  forming  young  growths. 
If  these  get  filled  with  moisture  at  this  season  of  the 
year  they  will  be  very  liable  to  rot.     The  ripening  up 
of  the  growths  on  the  Dendrobiums  will  now  occupy 
attention.     Plants  of  D.  nobile,  D.  Wardianum,  and 
D.  crassinode  that  have  made  good  growth  will  now 
be  losing  their  foliage,  and  sufficient  water  must  be 
given  them  for  the  present  to  maintain  the  bulbs  in 
plump  condition  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has  all 
fumed  yellow  very  little,  if  any,  water  will  be  neces- 
sary for  two  or  three  months.      Another  section  of 
Dendrobiums,    represented   by   D.    thyrsiflorum,  D. 
l'armeri,  D.  densiflorum,  &c,  will  require  thorough 
maturation   during  the   next    three    months   to    en- 
sure  their    blooming    satisfactory  when  their  season 
of  flowering  comes  round.    As  most  of  the  Dendrobes 
look  "seedy"  when  going  to  rest,  there  is  tempta- 
tion to  put  them  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  and  under 
the   shade   of  more   respectable-looking   plants,    but 
treatment  of  this  sort  is  sure  to  lead  to  failure  In  tne 
flowering  ot  these  plants.     Suitable  positions  for  the 
kinds  grown  in  pots  would  be  on  elevated  shelves  in 
an  intermediate  temperature,  while  the  kinds  grown 
in  baskets  should  be  hung  about    18  inches  from  the 
glass.     Trichopilias  that  have  made  up  their  growths 
will  need  but  very  little  water   while   at   rest,  and 
should  be  put  in  the  driest  part  of  the  house  during 
the  winter.     Any  plants  of  Ccelogyne  cristata  that 
have  been  parted  in  the  spring,  and  are  now  late  in 
making  up  their  growths,  should  be  encouraged  with 
a  little  extra  warmth  and  moisture ;  others  that  have 
made  up  their  bulbs  will  require  a  slight  moistening 
occasionally  to  keep  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling  too 
much.      Any   Aerides   or   Vandas   that    have    been 
lowered,      as     recommended     in     a     former     Cal- 
endar,      will       require      to      be     kept      somewhat 
moister    at    the    root    than     the     general    stock ; 
but    as     soon    as    they    are    seen    to    be    putting 
forth  fresh  roots  less  water  will  be  necessary.     All 
established  plants  of  these  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible  during  the  next   four   months,  giving  them 
only  sufficient  water  to  keep  the   sphagnum  damp. 
Among  Cypripediums  that  flower  at  this  season  none 
are  so  useful  as  C.  Sedeni.     It  is  a  plant  well  worth 
growing  in  quantity,  as  it  is  very  free  in  growth  and 
flower.     It  delights  in  a  mixture  of  rough  fibry  peat, 
with  a  liberal  root-run,  and  should  be  kept  moist  at 
the  root  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.     The  old  C.  in- 
signe   will   now   be   found  useful   for   supplying   cut 
flowers  and  also  for  indoor  decoration,  as  it  will  stand 
rough   usage  with  impunity.     Other  kinds  that  will 
succeed  these  areC.  venustum  and  C.  Hookers— the 
latter  especially  is  a  valuable  winter  blooming  plant 
Another  kind,  C.  Pearcei,  when  well  cultivated  and 
the  plant  attains  a  good  size,  is  a  continuous  bloomer 
the  year  through  ;  but  is  not  often  seen  in  good  con- 
dition.    All  plants  flowering  at  this  season  of  the  year 
of  which  it  is  desired  to  preserve  their  beauty  as  long 
as  possible,  must  be  kept  in  a  drier  atmosphere  than 
the  ordinary  houses.  J.   Roberts,  Cunnerslmry  Park 
Gardens. 

AiiRIDES  Emerici,  Rchb.  f.  —  This  beautiful 
Aerides  has  just  flowered  in  Lieut. -Colonel  Berkeley's 
collection  for  the  first  time  in  England,  thanks  to 
careful  cultivation  by  his  brother,  Rev.  C.  J.  R. 
Berkeley.     It    was    named    in    18S1   by   Professor 
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Keichenbach  from  dried  racemes  of  flowers  sent  home 
by  Lieut. -Col.  Berkeley.  A  description  will  shortly 
be  given  by  the  Professor,  fresh  flowers  having  been 
required  to  enable  him  to  describe  it  to  his  satisfaction. 
The  flowers  have  a  stripe  of  pink  down  each  of 
the  sepals  and  petals.  It  is  more  elegant  in  form 
and  habit  than  its  near  ally,  Acrides  viscus,  but 
the  fragrance  so  acceptable  in  A.  viscus  is  absent  in 
the  plant  under  notice.  Being  a  plant  that  grows 
in  moist  places  and  may  be  said  to  have  no  resting 
season,  it  has  been  a  most  difficult  plant  to  get  home 
in  flowering  condition.  Its  flowering  season  is  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Odontoglossum  histrio  var.  Leeanum.— A 
very  distinct  Odontoglot  of  the  O.  histrio  type  has 
just  flowered  in  Messrs.  Shuttleworth,  Carder  &  Co.'s 
collection  at  Clapham.  In  habit  and  mode  of  flower- 
ing it  closely  resembles  O.  (crispum)  Alexandra, 
except  that  the  ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  of  a 
soft  pale  or  sulphur-yellow  colour  heavily  blotched 
with  cinnabar.  It  is  no  doubt  a  native  hybrid,  and 
may  have  been  produced  between  O.  crispum  and  O. 
Lindleyanum,  or  O.  triumphansand  O.  histrix,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles  in  form  and  size  of  flowers. 
Whatever  its  origin  may  have  been  it  is  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  plant,  and  one  of  which  Mr.  Lee  may  well 
feel  proud  to  have  acquired  for  his  collection  at 
Leatherhead.  The  more  we  see  and  know  of  these 
natural  hybrid  Odontoglots  the  more  interesting  (one 
might  also  say  the  more  perplexing)  they  become. 
The  plant  now  under  notice  is,  however,  of  all,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  distinct  and  also  most  beautiful. 
F.  W.  B. 

Orchids  at  Ferri^res. — Whenever  we  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Orchid-houses  of  Baron  A.  de  Rothschild 
at  Ferrieres  we  are  sure  to  find  something  good  or 
new  to  interest  us.  Though  at  a  dull  time  of  the  year 
the  houses  are  now  gay  with  flowers.  We  found  in  the 
India-house  Vanda  tricolor,  V.  suavis,  V.  ccerulea, 
Calanthe  Veitchii,  Dendrobium  oculatum,  Cypri- 
pedium  Sedeni,  Pearcei,  Ashburtonice,  Harrisianum, 
Dominanum;  Oncidium  Krameri,  O.  Papilio,  Phalte- 
nopsis  amabilis,  grandiflora,  violacea,  and  Schil- 
lciiana,  all  showing  well.  In  the  Cauleya-house  we 
noticed  Dendrobium  formosum,  Cypripedium  insigne, 
C.  insigne  Maulei,  and  C.  Chantinii  ;  Pleione  lage- 
naria,  maculata ;  Ladia  anceps,  anceps  Barkerii, 
Perrinii,  autumnalis  atrorubens;  Pilumna  fragrans, 
Cymbidium  giganteum,  Cattleya  Harrisoni  violacea, 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Maxil- 
laria  grandiflora,  &c.  In  the  new  house  devoted  to 
cool  Orchids  the  stock  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  are 
doing  remarkably  well,  and  throwing  long  healthy 
flower-stems.  Amongst  the  cool  Orchids  already  in 
bloom  we  noted  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Cypri- 
pedium longifolium,  Mesospinidium  vulcanicum, 
with  its  pretty  dark  pink  flowers ;  Oncidium 
Forbesii,  tigrinum,  verucosum;  MasdevalliaHarryana, 
tovarensis,  Veitchii ;  Millonia  Clowesii,  and  Odonto- 
glossum hebraicum  with  a  long  branched  spike, 
very  fine.  In  the  winter  garden  several  forms 
of  Stanhopea  are  perfu  ming  the  whole  place  ;  and 
there  is  here  also  a  grand  plant  of  Ccelogyne 
assamica,  with  ten  long  racemes  of  flowers,  each 
raceme  having  about  twenty-five  flowers ;  it  is  a 
very  free-flowering  species,  and  seldom  seen.  A". 


Mr.  Bull's  Cool  Orchids.— In  Mr.  Bull's 
houses  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  plants 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  flower  in  fine 
varieties,  while  the  air  is  laden  with  the  sweet 
perfume  of  the  flowers  of  Oncidium  tigrinum,  of  which 
there  are  some  immense  spikes.  C.  Forbesii,  also  in 
flower  in  many  richly  coloured  varieties,  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  paler  tinted  Odontoglossums. 
In  the  intermediate-house  there  are  now  some  very 
showy  Orchids  in  flower — amongst  them  an  immense 
Ladia  purpurata,  a  fine  variety  which  has  been  im- 
ported only  six  weeks.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
pure  white  with  a  richly  coloured  lip.  C.  intermedia 
is  a  very  pretty  species,  also  in  flower ;  and  C. 
guttata,  although  not  quite  such  a  showy  Orchid  as 
C.  Leopoldii,  to  which  it  is  allied,  is  very  distinct, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  prettily  spotted  with 
reddish-chocolate  on  a  greenish-yellow  ground  colour. 
C.  gigas,  of  which  there  are  two  fine  forms,  is  doubly 
welcome  when  it  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  flower  at 
this  season.  This  species  succeeds  remarkably  well 
with  Mr.  Bull.  Acineta  Barkerii,  with  its  long  pen- 
dulous spikes  of  rich  yellow  flowers,  is  a  conspicuous 
boject  suspended   from   the   rafters.     This  genus   ol 


Orchids  should  not  be  quite  neglected,  as  the  allied 
species,  A.  Humboldtii,  is  even  more  showy,  and  is  a 
distinct  and  fine  Orchid. 

Indian  "  Crocuses."— These  charming  orchida- 
ceous bulbs,  Pleione  lagenaria  in  particular,  are  now 
in  full  beauty,  and  though  much  may  be  done  by  the 
introduction  of  Selaginellas,  and  by  allowing  seedling 
Ferns  to  grow  as  a  surfacing,  yet  the  food  they  appro- 
priate necessarily  militates  against  them  ever  becom- 
ing satisfactory  substitutes  for  Pleione  foliage.  Recog- 
nising the  above-mentioned  objection,  I  have  this 
season  plucked  the  flowers  as  they  have  developed, 
and  pricked  them  into  pots  and  pans  of  various  sizes 
suitable  for  their  various  receptacles  in  the  boudoir 
and  drawing-room,  the  surfaces  and  sides  of  the  said 
pots  and  pans  being  covered  by  Selaginella  denticu- 
lata  (Kraussiana)  already  established  ;  of  course  the 
flowers  are  not  quite  so  durable  plucked,  but  fewer 
are  required  for  a  given  area,  and  the  foil  afforded  by 
the  Selaginella  is  very  pleasing.  Last,  but  not  least, 
the  bulbs  themselves  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  growing  quarters,  and  the  incipient  growths  and 
roots,  which  follow  the  flowers  so  quickly,  receive  no 
untoward  check.  J,  U.  S. 

Orchids  at  Clovenfords.— The  Orchids  here 
comprise  both  the  hot  and  intermediate  temperature 
species,  as  well  as  the  cool  section  ;  amongst  the 
former  are  quantities  of  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Den- 
drobiums,  Cypripediums,  Phalamopsis,  Vandas,  and 
others  of  like  description,  all  in  excellent  condition, 
with  leaves  of  a  robust  character,  such  as  is  only 
to  be  found  where  the  plants  meet  with  common- 
sense  treatment,  which  combines  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  without  which  the  growth  is  always  wanting  in 
solidity.  Mr.  Thomson's  Vandas  have  long  been 
noted  for  their  unusual  vigour,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  flower  every  leaf  that  is  made  appears  to  ulti- 
mately produce  a  spike  of  bloom  from  its  base,  the 
plants  carrying  their  foliage  for  an  indefinite  time,  so 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  the  bare  stems  which  so 
often  disfigure  this  fine  family  of  Orchids.  The  house 
in  which  these  plants  are  grown  is  a  lean-to  facing  east ; 
the  robust  character  of  the  growth  being  such  that  the 
plants  bear  without  injury  a  low  night  temperature 
during  their  season  of  rest  in  the  winter,  the  ther- 
mometer often  being  allowed  to  get  considerably  below 
50°.  Amongst  the  Cattleyas,  Laslias,  and  others 
that  succeed  best  in  an  intermediate  temperature 
there  is  a  good  stock  of  the  best  old  and  new 
varieties,  all  in  strong  healthy  condition  with  foliage 
of  a  leathery  appearance,  stout  and  short.  The  houses 
devoted  to  the  cooler  section  are  span  roofed  ;  here  are 
large  numbers  of  the  best  varieties  of  Odontoglossums, 
Masdevallias,  Epidendrums,  and  others,  that  thrive 
in  a  low  temperature.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  collection  of  plants  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory condition  than  are  these  cool  Orchids,  with 
bright  healthy  foliage  and  bulbs  of  unusual  size  brist- 
ling with  flower-spikes.  I  noticed  one  example  of 
O.  Alexandra:  with  two  leads,  each  showing  a  couple 
of  spikes  ;  one  of  these  had  six  side  branches,  and 
the  other,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  bulb, 
had  four,  which  may  be  taken  as  tolerably  fair 
evidence  of  the  condition  they  are  in.    T.  B. 

The  Collection  of  Cypripediums  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's  may  be  fairly  termed  unique,  for  besides  the 
numerous  species  there  are  about  thirty  or  more 
named  hybrids  and  many  more  which  are  under 
probation.  There  are  now  a  number  of  beautiful 
forms  of  C  Spicerianum  in  flower,  and  none  of  them 
are  less  beautiful  than  that  which  obtained  a  First- 
class  Certificate  at  South  Kensington.  The  rare 
C.  Fairrieanum  is  now  in  flower  ;  it  is  a  distinct 
and  singularly  pretty  species.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
large  in  proportion,  and  of  singular  formation, 
creamy-white,  beautifully  marked  with  maroon- 
purple.  The  lateral  sepals  curve  backwards  like 
horns.  The  plant  is  doing  remarkably  well  at  Chel- 
sea in  a  rather  cool  house  ;  those  who  have  failed  to 
do  it  well  in  a  high  temperature  should  make  a  note 
of  this.  C.  reticulatum,  also  well  in  flower,  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  and  distinct  species  at  present  in 
flower.  When  the  flowers  first  open  they  are  pale 
green,  with  greenish  veins  ;  after  awhile  the  centre 
of  the  dorsal  sepal  and  lateral  sepals  become  whitish. 
The  leaves  are  nearly  a  yard  long,  dark  green,  and 
curved  like  those  of  C.  longifolium.  C.  albo-pur- 
pureum  is  a  valuable  hybrid  from  C.  Schlimii,  crossed 
with  C.  Dominianum.  The  sepals  are  about  half  the 
length  of  those  of  the  pollen  parent,  and,  like  it,  are 
twisted.  The  colour  is  very  pleasing  for  a  Cypripedium. 
C.  Arthurianum,  recently  certificated,  combining,  as 
it  does,  in  a  marked  degree  the  qualities  of  both 
parents,  is  another  valuable  addition  to  our  winter- 
flowering  Orchids.  The  little  Compareltia  rosea,  a 
pretty  Orchid  for  a  botanist,  is  also  in  flower  in  the 
Cattleya-house. 


Alterations.— After  a  fairly  good  summer  and 
autumn  display  in  the  flower-garden  comes  very 
often  the  winter  of  discontent  with  existing  arrange- 
ments, which  have  been  suggested  during  the  past 
season,  and  the  necessary  work  connected  therewith 
cannot  be  put  in  hand  too  soon,  more  particularly 
so  as  the  falling  leaves,  if  they  may  be  left,  will  throw 
many  of  the  hands  at  liberty  for  a  time,  and  it  is  as 
well  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  carry  on  the  work  as 
soon  as  possible.  Of  course  where  extreme  neatness 
is  required  there  is  no  spare  time,  but  where  the 
leaves  and  other  harmless  matter  may  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  for  a  good  clearing  up  at  least  once  a 
week,  the  time  and  labour  thus  saved  become  most 
valuable  for  carrying  out  any  proposed  alterations. 
More  especially  is  this  desirable  where  much  removal 
of  the  turf  is  concerned,  as  this  is  a  most  important 
consideration  where  the  ground  is  already  occupied  by 
a  sward  which  is  capable  of  being  relaid,  because  if  it 
is  left  too  long  we  are  liable  to  be  overtaken  by  frost, 
and  this,  if  long  continued,  will  render  the  turves 
rotten,  and,  in  fact,  useless  for  relaying  ;  thus  showing 
the  greater  necessity  for  getting  all  such  work  off-hand 
in  good  time.  With  plenty  of  labour  at  command 
planting  may  also  be  commenced  at  once,  but  where 
there  is  only  a  limited  amount,  and  time  being  an 
object,  the  groundwork  connected  with  relaying  turf 
should  be  finished  off  at  once. 

Plantations  and  Shrubberies. —  In  any  case 
the  time  has  come  for  replanting  and  thinning-out 
and  regulating  plants  and  shrubs  that  have  over- 
grown their  position,  and  this  can  all  be  carried  out 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  before  the  advent  of 
severe  weather  ;  but  where  new  work  is  contemplated 
the  ground  should  be  prepared  at  once  ;  and  it  is  as 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  expense  in  a 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  will  always  be  found 
the  cheapest  in  the  end,  when  the  satisfactory  well- 
doing of  the  plantation  is  considered  ;  and  although 
involving  more  time  and  labour,  the  ground  for  new 
plantations  should  always  be  moved  a  good  2  feet  in 
depth.  It  is  astonishing  the  progress  which  trees  will 
make  in  deeply  trenched  ground  to  that  which  has 
been  merely  dug  over  and  the  trees  planted  in  holes, 
always  premising  that  the  drainage  is  effective,  for 
want  of  which  important  caution  I  have  noticed 
plantations  that  have  flourished  well  for  a  time,  but 
when  the  roots  have  reached  the  cold,  hard  and  un- 
broken subsoil,  have  very  much  deteriorated;  particu- 
larly is  this  the  case  with  those  grand  ornaments  of 
the  shrubberies,  the  flowering  and  berry-bearing 
Thorns,  and  many  other  hard-wooded  trees,  which 
will  always  be  found  very  impatient  of  a  cold  and  wet 
subsoil  ;  hence  we  may  conclude  that  thorough 
drainage,  with  a  good  outlet  and  deep  trenching,  aie 
the  great  essentials  of  success. 

Planting  Roses.— The  time  has  arrived  when 
this  becomes  an  important  consideration,  because  if 
planted  at  once,  even  before  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
the  earth  will  still  retain  an  amount  of  warmth 
which  induces  a  free  emission  of  roots  at  once, 
thus  placing  the  plants  in  a  very  superior  position  to 
late-planted  ones.  In  these,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
the  great  element  of  success  consists  in  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil.  Drainage,  of  course,  must 
first  be  attended  to  ;  and  as  the  border  should  be 
trenched  3  feet  deep,  the  depth  of  the  drain  should  be 
at  least  4  feet,  and  over  the  pipes  should  be  put  a  foot 
of  rubble.  This  may  seem  an  unnecessary  precaution, 
but  no  Roses  can  be  expected  to  flourish  long  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  whose  roots  are  in  a  cold  wet 
medium  charged  with  stagnant  moisture.  With  these 
precautions  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  not  of  that  great 
importance  which  some  consider  indispensable,  pro- 
vided it  is  well  broken  up,  and  a  good  amount  of  well- 
decomposed  manure  is  incorporated  with  it  during  the 
operation  ;  for  choice,  however,  a  soil  which  is  strong 
and  what  is  called  holding,  and  in  texture  stiff 
approaching  clay,  is  preferable  to  a  very  light  soil. 


Mixed  Herbaceous  Borders. —  The  principal 
flowering  plants  here  now  will  be  Asters  and  Chry- 
santhemums. These  should  be  neatly  tied  up,  and 
have  all  decayed  flower  stems,  and  other  unsightly 
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matter,  constantly  removed,  so  as  to  keep  up  evidences 
of  care  until  severe  frost  comes,  and  all  are  laid  up 
snug  for  the  winter.  The  roots  of  Dahlias  should, 
however,  be  left  in  the  ground  as  long  as  they  will  be 
safe,  and  when  lifted  they  should  be  turned  upside 
down  for  a  few  days,  to  get  rid  of  the  moisture  which 
lodges  about  the  crowns  ;  they  may  then  be  stored 
in  a  place  from  which  frost  and  heat  can  be  excluded. 
John  Cox,  RttStaf. 
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The  storage  of  late  Apples  and  Pears  now  de- 
mands attention,  but,  unfortunately,  the  labour  en- 
tailed in  this  operation  in  fruitful  seasons  will  be  much 
reduced  this  year,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
every  pains  to  preserve  in  the  best  possible  condition 
the  reduced  number  of  specimens  that  require  our 
care.  Thin  storage  is  of  itself  one  of  the  best  means 
of  preventing  the  speedy  decay  of  the  specimens  in  the 
fruit-room,  and  this  condition  will  certainly  be  easily 
secured  this  season.  Admit  sufficient  air  to  dispel 
moisture,  and  strive  to  keep  as  equal  a  temperature  as 
possible,  to  prevent  the  certain  injury  resulting  from 
sudden  and  extreme  changes.  Gather  the  fruits  of 
Pyrus  japonica  and  P.  Maulei  before  sharp  frosts  set 
in,  if  they  are  required  for  preserving  in  any  way  ; 
they  certainly  make  a  most  delicious  and  appetising 
marmalade,  having  a  peculiar  aroma  much  appreciated 
by  many  and  relished  as  a  change  by  all  because  of 
its  distinct  flavour.  Medlars  and  Quinces  may  with 
advantage  be  left  a  little  longer  upon  the  trees,  as 
both  fruits  will  improve  by  remaining  until  the  leaves 
begin  to  fall. 

Forward  as  far  as  possible  all  preparatory  opera- 
tions requiring  to  be  done  in  order  to  prevent  delay 
when  planting  commences.  When  any  scheme  of 
drainage  is  to  be  carried  out  during  the  winter,  and 
the  contemplated  work  cannot  be  commenced  at  once, 
it  may  be  well  not  to  delay  any  planting  of  fruit  trees 
that  requires  to  be  done  until  its  completion,  but  to 
decide  the  depth  of  the  outfall  and  main  drains,  and  to 
effect  the  drainage  of  the  particular  site  to  be  planted 
at  a  sufficiently  high  level  to  insure  a  good  fall  when 
the  work  is  completed  further  on.  By  this  means  the 
planting  need  not  be  delayed  nor  disturbed  subse- 
quently. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestion  of  approved  sorts  of 
stone  fruits  given  in  last  Calendar,  a  further  note  of 
desirable  Plums,  also  of  Pears  and  Apples,  may  use- 
fully be  given  at  this  time,  when  the  replacement  of 
worn  out  specimens  and  inferior  sorts  is  one  of  the 
most  important  operations  in  this  department. 

Soil  and  locality  have  so  much  effect  on  varieties, 
and  so  affect  the  crops"  as  to  considerably  reduce 
the  value  of  any  selection  of  sorts  made  for 
general  planting,  yet  certain  kinds  prove  themselves 
so  fairly  constant  under  varying  conditions  as  to 
demand  the  attention  of  intending  planters,  and  at 
least  offer  better  chances  of  a  successful  result  than 
the  indiscriminate  planting  of  a  general  collection 
would  do.  Of  Plums  that  may  be  recommended  for 
their  cropping  qualities  we  may  mention  Rivers'  Pro- 
lific, Cox's  Emperor,  Victoria,  Ickworth,  Imperatrice, 
Kirk's  Golden  Drop,  and,  of  course,  the  Green  Gage 
and  its  purple  companion  Reine  Claude  Violette 
must  be  included  for  their  other  high  qualities, 
although  they  do  not  always  crop  as  well  as  might  be 
desirable.  Of  the  larger  kinds,  Magnum  Eonum  and 
Prince  Englebert  are  the  most  prolific,  and  are  far 
superior  in  flavour  for  tart-making  to  such  varieties  as 
Pond's  Seedling,  Goliath,  and  others  of  a  similar  type 
of  flesh. 

Dessert  Apples  that  succeed  well  in  most  districts 
and  are  of  high  quality  are  Irish  Peach,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Kerry  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Kiddleston  Pippin,  Maigil,  and  Scarlet  Nonpareil. 
Ribston  Pippin  is  too  subject  to  canker  in  some  soils, 
and  in  such  cases  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  must  be  relied 
upon  for  a  similarly  high-flavoured  Apple.  For  the 
general  supply  of  the  kitchen  the  Keswick  and  Manx 
Codlins,  Cockpit  (too  seldom  seen  in  the  South  of 
England),  New  Hawthornden,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Alfriston,  Rymer,  and  Wellington  will  be  found  as 
suitable  as  any  ;  while  if  large  fruits  are  coveted, 
Warner's  King,  Lord  Suffield,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
and  Monstrous  Leadington  may  be  added. 

Pear  crops  seem  of  late  years  to  have  been  more 
fickle  than  even  those  of  Apples,  and  sorts  that  were 


considered  the  most  certain  of  croppers  have  been 
unable  to  resist  the  hyperborean  blasts  that  have 
recurred  so  regularly  during  the  blooming  period  of 
late  years.  None  can  be  recommended  as  certain 
croppers  without  protection  during  this  critical  period  ; 
but  of  those  that  are  naturally  productive  and  fine 
may  be  mentioned  Jargonelle  (always  indispensable), 
Autumn  Bergamotte,  Beurrc-d'Amanlis,  tteurrc! lardy, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  Zc'pherin  Grcgoire,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Ne 
Plus  Meuris,  and  Beurre  Ranee,  which  later  is 
invaluable  when  the  season  has  proved  sufficiently 
fine  to  cause  it  to  be  thoroughly  matured  and  to 
become  a  melting  fruit  in  the  spring ;  it  requires  the 
best  position  on  a  favoured  wall,  and  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon  under  inferior  conditions  of  culture. 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is  omitted  from  the  above 
comparatively  short  list  as,  although  one  of  the  most 
largely  grown  and  most  generally  productive,  it  is  of 
a  peculiar  flavour  that  is  anything  but  acceptable  to 
many  people.  The  Vicar  of  Winkfield  is  perhaps 
the  most  fruitful  amongst  the  stewing  varieties,  and 
should  be  largely  planted  for  that  purpose,  although 
neither  so  large  nor  so  highly  coloured  as  some  other 
well-known  but  less  fruitful  sorts. 

The  hardy  fruit  department  will  now  require  to  be 
kept  scrupulously  clear  of  weeds,  to  have  all  fallen 
leaves  gathered  up,  and  all  evidences  of  trampling 
done  in  gathering  fruits  obliterated,  in  order  to  make 
this  part  of  the  garden  at  all  attractive  during  this 
part  of  the  year,    Ralph  Cross&ttg,  Pcnarth, 


Ihe  Pine   Sfoue. 

All  the  plants  that  have  shown  fruit  since  Octo- 
ber should  be  placed  in  one  division  by  themselves, 
and  at  the  hottest  end  of  the  pit  or  stove.  If  the 
aspect  is  direct  south  so  much  the  better  for  the 
plants.  Keep  the  glass  thoroughly  clean  both  inside 
and  outside,  so  that  the  plants  can  have  the  advan- 
tage of  all  the  light  possible,  which  is  more  essential 
in  winter  than  summer.  Coverings  may  now  be 
applied  over  the  glass  to  diminish  the  use  of  fire-heat, 
and  to  keep  the  night  temperatures  more  regular, 
which  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance.  The 
temperatures  for  fruiting  plants  in  all  stages,  as  ad- 
vised in  my  last,  still  holds  good  for  the  present. 
Different  batches  of  autumn-rooted  suckers  will  now 
be  well  established.  Keep  them,  if  possible,  in  a 
direct  south  aspect,  close  to  the  glass,  to  prevent 
them  getting  drawn  or  the  centre  leaves  becoming 
blanched.  Scarce  varieties,  such  as  Smooth  Cayenne, 
Charlotte  Rothschild,  and  Black  Jamaica,  may  be 
kept  gently  moving  and  growing  all  through  the 
winter.  This  makes  the  most  of  time  and  space. 
The  suckers  of  these  varieties  are  often  taken  off  and 
rooted  when  very  small,  and  small  suckers  and  crowns 
take  a  long  time  before  they  are  large  enough  to 
transfer  to  the  fruiting  pots ;  and  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  varieties  are  grown  it  is  a  great  and  de- 
cided gain  to  adopt  this  plan,  both  in  regard  to  time 
and  likewise  in  obtaining  more  vigourous  plants. 
These  remarks  do  not  apply  so  forcibly  in  the  case 
of  all  varieties  of  Queens,  as  they  are  prolific  in  pro- 
ducing suckers,  and  a  selection  of  large  suckers  can 
be  made  every  autumn.  However,  much  future  suc- 
cess depends  on  the  growing  of  the  rooted  suckers 
and  succession  plants  in  the  case  of  Queens,  for  if 
starved  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  the  fruits  never 
attain  to  a  large  size.  They  are  best  grown  in 
divisions  by  themselves,  and  where  a  large  number 
are  grown  this  can  be  easily  managed.  Queens  also, 
being  grown  generally  in  smaller  pots,  take  more  water, 
and  being  all  together  this  operation  can  be  the  better 
performed.  This  variety  is  more  susceptible  than  others 
to  injury  from  being  over-forced  in  winter,  and  injudi- 
ciously ventilated  during  the  winter  months,  as  they 
become  more  quickly  drawn,  and  the  centre  leaves 
blanched,  and  this  defect  is  not  so  easily  corrected 
with  the  advent  of  longer  days  in  spring  as  is  the 
case  with  many  other  varieties.  Keep  the  tempera- 
ture for  rooted  suckers  about  65°  at  night,  with  a  rise 
of  10°  by  day,  Watering  of  all  plants  from  this  time 
up  to  the  end  of  March  requires  sound  judgment  and 
discrimination  to  water  them  at  the  right  moment. 
Succession  plants  and  young  stuff  are  better  not  over- 
watered  with  liquid-manure  during  the  winter  months. 
Fruiting  plants  may  have  it  given  them  oftener — say 
a  little  weaker  at  every  alternate  watering  than  was 
given  them  in  the  summer.  The  autumn  fruits  should 
be  staked  before  they  get  too  large  or  one-sided.  Use 
for  this  purpose  well  dried  stakes.  D.  Wilson,  Castle 
Hill. 


iBrapes   anb   Uineries. 

It'  not  already  done,  the  Vines  in  the  earliest  house 
must  be  pruned  at  once.  In  pruning  do  nut  cut  them 
back  so  hard  as  Vines  started  later,  but  prune  to  a  good 
plump  eye  ;  the  rods  after  a  few  years  will  not  have 
such  a  tidy  appearance,  but  will  show  better  bunches 
than  if  cut  back  to  the  first  eye.  A  few  hours  after 
pruning  dress  the  cuts  with  styptic  to  prevent  bleed- 
ing, and  wash  all  the  woodwork  and  glass  thoroughly. 
Do  not  scrape  the  Vines,  but  only  take  off  the  loose 
pieces  with  the  thumb  and  finger  ;  if  the  Vines  have 
had  red-spider  or  mealy-bug  on  them,  wash  them  well 
before  painting  them  with  Gishurst  Compound,  8  oz. 
to  the  gallon  of  water,  working  it  into  every  crevice 
with  a  painter's  brush  ;  then  go  over  them  again  in  a 
few  days  to  see  if  any  remain,  and  paint  them  with 
a  mixture  of  Gishurst  Compound,  8  oz.  to  the  gallon 
of  water,  adding  sulphur,  soot,  and  clay,  to  give  it 
the  consistency  of  paint.  After  painting,  tie  the 
Vines  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  keep  the  house 
cool  until  it  is  started.  If  very  early  Grapes  are 
required,  the  house  may  be  closed  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  Before  starting,  give  the  inside  border  a 
good  soaking  of  clear  tepid  water  at  a  temperature  of 
850,  and  keep  the  night  temperature  between  450  and 
500,  with  a  rise  of  io°  by  day,  damping  the  rods  when- 
ever they  become  dry.  Where  fermenting  materials 
are  used  on  inside  borders,  it  is  generally  sufficient 
for  the  first  fortnight  without  fire-heat ;  make  a 
ridge  along  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  turn  it  over 
every  morning  to  liberate  the  ammonia ;  put  fer- 
menting material  on  the  outside  border,  enough  to  give 
a  gentle  heat  without  exciting  the  Vines  too  quickly, 
then  put  on  the  shutters  to  throw  off  the  rain,  place  a 
few  trial-sticks  in  the  bed  so  that  fresh  material 
can  be  added  as  the  heat  declines.  Late  Hamburghs 
will  now  require  great  care  to  keep  them  in  good  con- 
dition until  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  the  best  plan, 
when  cutting  them  for  use,  to  cut  all  those  bunches 
first  that  are  not  severely  thinned,  as  those  in  which 
the  air  can  circulate  freely  among  the  berries  will  keep 
much  the  best.  Be  very  careful  how  air  is  admitted, 
for  on  foggy  days,  when  the  external  atmosphere  is 
damp,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  house  nearly  closed,  only 
keeping  a  little  on  the  back  ventilators,  and  sufficient 
fire-heat  to  keep  the  atmosphere  light  and  buoyant  on 
bright  days.  Ventilate  freely,  and  look  over  the  bunches 
several  times  weekly  for  decayed  berries,  for  if  allowed 
to  remain  they  soon  disfigure  the  bunches.  Late 
Muscats  can  be  kept  at  the  same  temperature  as 
advised  in  my  last  Calendar,  and  the  outside  borders 
covered  with  shutters  to  throw  off  the  cold  autumn 
rains.  Admit  air  on  the  back  ventilators  on  all  favour- 
able occasions,  but  front  air  will  only  be  required  on 
the  brightest  days,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours. 
The  latest  house  of  Grapes  for  keeping  through  the 
winter  will  require  a  little  fire-heat  to  dispel  the 
damp,  and  can  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  50°, 
with  a  few  degrees  more  by  day.  Give  plenty  of  air 
on  bright  days,  and  close  early  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  external  atmosphere  is  damp.  Look  over  the 
bunches  every  few  days  for  bad  berries,  lor  if  not  care- 
fully looked  over  they  soon  spoil  many  more,  and 
disfigure  the  bunches.  Go  over  all  the  corners  of  the 
house  weekly  to  dislodge  the  spiders  with  a  hair 
broom  ;  keep  the  internal  atmosphere  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, and  protect  the  outside  borders  with  shutters  to 
throw  off  the  rain.  The  earliest  pot  Vines  ought  now 
to  be  pruned,  but  do  not  shorten  them  back  very 
much  ;  it  is  better  to  tie  them  in  a  partly  horizontal 
position  if  they  are  too  long  lor  the  space  they  have 
to  occupy,  as  they  always  show  the  best  bunches 
towards  the  top.  Be  careful  to  dress  the  cuts  well 
with  styptic,  to  prevent  bleeding,  and  keep  them  as 
cool  as  possible  until  they  are  started.  Joshua  Atkins, 
Lockinge  Gardens,  Wantage. 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Globe  Artichokes. — With  reference  to  your 
note  on  Globe  Artichokes  at  p.  434,  I  would  observe 
that  they  may  be  grown  very  well  in  one  season  from 
seeds.  These  should  be  sown  early  in  March  and 
afterwards  transplanted,  but  not  in  their  permanent 
situations,  as  no  doubt  many  of  the  plants  will  be  of 
an  inferior  type.  When  the  plants  are  in  bearing, 
the  good  kinds  should  be  marked  by  placing  a  stick 
to  each,  and  these  only  retained  for  permanent 
planting.  If  a  great  many  people  would  try  this 
system  of  cultivation,  there  would  be  less  complaints 
about  a  dearth  of  "chokes,"  as  they  are  called  in  the 
country,  in  summer.  A". 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday  Oct  21  -f  ^a'e  °^  ^,1,c'1  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms  ; 

J  I      and   at  the  Mart,  by  Protheroe  St  Morris. 

(Sale  of  Li  li  urn  aurat  um,  Bulbs,  and  Orchids, 
at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
Sale  of  Roses,    Fruit    Trees,   Bulbs,   &c  , 
at  the  City  Auction  Rooms,  by  I'rothcroc 
&  Morris. 
(  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
Wednesday,    Oct.  25 -j  Sale   of  tlrceuhouse    Plants  at    Tebbutt's 
I      Nursery.  Chelsea,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Thursday,      Oct.  26  i  Saie    of    ImP°»c<i  Orchids,    at    Stevens' 

I  Sale 
l\       Hu 

\      Morri 
i  I  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


Friday,  Oct. 

Saturday,      Oct. : 


Rooms. 
Sale  of  Lilium  auratum,  Plants,  and  Dutch 
bs,    at    the    Mart,    by    Protheroe    & 


*~PHE  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants  might 
-L      at   first    sight  seem    an  easy  matter  to 
determine.     We  are  so  accustomed  in  gardens 
to  cultivate  what  is  put  before  us  that  the  great 
majority  of  gardeners  speedily  forget,  in  the  face 
of  the  changes  that  are  brought  about  by  culti- 
vation, what  the  original  form  really  was.     The 
uncertainty  and  in  some  cases  complete  ignor- 
ance of  the  origin  of  many  of  our  commonest 
drugs  is  another  case  in  point.     It  is  for  this 
reason   among  others,  that  we  in  this  journal 
have  from  the  very  first  endeavoured  carefully  to 
describe  the  original  types  as  they  first  appear 
and  to  note  the  progress  made  by  careful  selec- 
tion, hybridisation,  and  crossing  as  time  goes 
on.     We  may  justly,  we  think,  take  some  credit 
to  ourselves  for  this  part  of  our  work,  and  ex- 
press  the   hope  that   the   future    historian    of 
garden-plants   will,   as   Darwin  notably   did, 
find  a  vast  store   of  material   to  his  hand  in 
our  pages.     This    remark    of   course    applies 
more  particularly    to  the  hosts  of  decorative 
plants  that  have  been  introduced  within  the  last 
forty  years.     Nevertheless  it  is  rather  remark- 
able how  ignorant  we  are  of  the  real  origin  of 
some   of  our    commonest    plants.      Who,  for 
instance,   knows   the   origin   of  the  cultivated 
Mignonette  ?     In  a  truly   wild  state   it  is  not 
known,  yet  it  must  have  originated  from  some 
presumably  well-known  species,  so  altered  by 
long  cultivation  that  definite  traces  of  its  source 
are  lost     But  if  this  is  the  case  with  what  we 
may  for  convenience  sake  call  decorative  plants, 
much  more  so  is  it  with   plants  like  Wheat, 
which  have  been  cultivated  on   a   large   scale 
from  time  immemorial.    The  truth  is  that  these, 
as  it  were,  artificial  products  diner  more  from 
the  wild  types  than  these  do  among  themselves. 
To  clear  up   the   history  of  many  of  these 
plants    demands    a    combination    of   peculiar 
qualifications.     He  who  would  devote  himself 
to  this  branch  of  knowledge  must  be,  first  and 
foremost,  a  systematic  botanist,  and  he  must  be 
versed  in  history,  in  archaeology,  in  geography, 
in  ethnology,    and     in    various    ancient    and 
modern  languages.     By  the  combined  and  com- 
parative study  of  the  indications  furnished  from 
these  several  sources  we  may  arrive  ultimately 
at  a  decision  as  to  the  native  country  and  ori- 
ginal form  of  many  plants  whose  history  is  not 
at  present  known.     Proceeding  on  these  lines, 
M.  Alphonse  de  Candolle  has  lately  issued 
a  volume,  which  will  for  all  time  prove  a  most 
valuable  mine  of  information  for  the  student.* 
In  his  invaluable  Cc'ograpkie  Eotanique  M.  DE 
Candolle  also  treated  on  this  subject.    Since 
1855,    however,    many    additions    have    been 
made  to  our  knowledge,   so  that   the  present 
volume    is   no   mere   reprint,   but    an   entirely 
new   work,   including   the    information   derived 
from  various  sources  down  to  the  present  period. 
Some   250  plants   in  common    cultivation    in 
various  parts  of  the  world  are  passed  in  review, 
and  their  history  briefly  epitomised.     The  aim 
of  the  author  has  been  to  investigate  the  ori- 
ginal   form   and   the  native  country  of  each  of 
these  selected  plants  prior  to  its  being  generally 
cultivated.     Linn/EUs   and  the  older  botanists 
paid  so  little  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
that  the    majority    of  their    indications    have 
proved  erroneous.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  names 

"  OrigiutdaPlantesCultivte.     Par  A.  de  Candolle.     Paris: 
Gurraer,  BaiUicre  et  Cie.,  1883.    (Issued  ia  October,  1882.) 


of  cultivated  plants  and  the  localities  wherein 
they  originated  were  taken  on  hearsay  and 
accepted  without  any  investigation.  Gossypium 
barbadense — the  source  of  some  of  the  best 
American  varieties  of  Cotton  occurs  to  us  at 
the  moment  of  writing  as  a  case  in  point — 
assuredly  it  did  not  originate  in  Barbados,  and  a 
very  little  research  would  reveal  numerous  other 
instances,  but  let  this  one  suffice  for  illustration. 
With  all  his  care  and  his  laborious  research 
of  varied  character,  M.  de  Candolle  has  not 
in  all  cases  succeeded  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
the  plants  in  question.  He  is  led,  therefore, 
to  adopt,  according  to  circumstances,  one  of 
two  hypotheses  :  either  the  plant  in  question 
has  been  so  changed  by  ages  of  cultivation  that 
it  is  impossible  to  refer  it  to  its  wild  original,  or 
the  wild  species  has  absolutely  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  Lentil,  and  the 
Chick  Pea,  probably  no  longer  exist  in  a 
state  of  Nature,  and  other  species,  like  the 
Wheat,  the  Maize,  the  Bean,  the  Carthamus, 
which  are  very  rare  in  a  wild  state,  are  in  pro- 
cess of  extinction.  Just  as  the  aborigines  of 
Tasmania  have  disappeared,  and  as  those  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, so  it  would  seem  that  some  plants 
have  vanished,  or  are  likely  speedily  to  do  so, 
being  no  longer  fitted  to  maintain  themselves  in 
the  universal  struggle  among  living  beings. 

In  discussing  these  matters  M.  de  Candolle 
first  indicates  the  manner  and  period  at  which 
cultivation  commenced  in  various  countries. 
The  process  was  everywhere  very  gradual  in 
the  first  instance,  so  gradual  and  slow  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  savage  race,  devoted  to 
fishing,  hunting,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
chase,  should  have  gradually  become  agricul- 
turists. We  get  little  help  in  this  department 
from  the  study  of  animal  instincts  and  prac- 
tices ;  ants  store  up  food,  and  the  gardener- 
bird,  figured  in  these  columns  in  1878,  vol.  ix., 
P-  333.  makes  a  sort  of  garden  ;  but  between 
this  feeble  commencement— if  it  be  really  com- 
mencement— and  regular  systematic  cultivation 
on  a  large  scale,  the  difference  is  vast  and  not 
at  present  to  be  bridged  over,  save  by  authori- 
tative statements  beyond  the  scope  of  scientific 
investigation. 

There  are  whole  regions  of  the  globe,  such 
as  Australia,  Patagonia,  and  even  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  have  not  as  yet  furnished 
a  single  native  plant  adapted  for  cultivation  on 
a  large  scale.  And  that  this  arises  not  so  much 
from  a  low  state  of  civilisation  marked  by 
defective  intelligence,  or  by  that  want  of  peace- 
ful security  required  for  the  successful  carrying 
on  of  agrictural  pursuits— as  from  unsuitability 
of  natural  conditions— is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  century  or  more  in  which  Europeans 
have  colonised  these  regions  they  have  only 
succeeded  in  cultivating  a  single  native  species, 
the  Tetragonia  expansa,  or  New  Zealand 
Spinach.  It  is  open  to  question,  however, 
whether  the  facts  alluded  to  by  M.  de  Can- 
dolle do  not  find  another  explanation  in  the 
circumstance  that  Europeans  are  always  more 
zealous  to  cultivate  plants  of  known  utility  in 
the  old  country,  than  to  experiment  with  those 
growing  beneath  their  feet.  Considering  that 
these  cultivated  plants  represent  ages  of  suc- 
cessive improvement  and  inherited  qualifica- 
tions, it  is  not  surprising  that  colonists  should 
be  indifferent  to  native  weeds  as  they  consider 
them  ;  nevertheless,  we  believe  they  would  do 
well  to  turn  their  attention  much  more  freely 
than  they  do  to  the  cultivation  and  amelioration 
of  native  plants,  which,  as  Nature  herself  shows, 
are  well  suited  to  the  climatal  and  other  con- 
ditions of  the  country.  While  the  grass  grows, 
however,  the  steed  starves  ;  the  time  required 
to  develope  a  wild  plant  into  one  suited  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  on  a  large  scale  is  so  great, 
that  of  course  it  is  requisite,  in  the  meantime, 
to  cultivate  plants  of  assured  value  as  the  main- 
stay. 


Of  the  actual  commencement  of  cultivation  on 
a  large  scale  little  or  nothing  is  known.  A  Fig  is 
represented  in  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  which 
have  an  antiquity  estimated  by  various  writers 
at  a  period  varying  from  1 500  to  4200  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  China,  2700  years 
before  Christ,  religious  ceremonies  were  insti- 
tuted in  connection  with  agricultural  pursuits. 
But  these  dates,  even  if  trustworthy,  evidently 
do  not  go  back  far  enough.  In  the  period 
described  in  Genesis  cultural  pursuits  had 
already  attained  considerable  proportions,  but 
no  hint  is  given  as  to  what  was  the  original  form. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Danish  mounds  no 
trace  either  of  agricultural  pursuits  or  of  the 
possession  of  metals  has  yet  been  found.  In 
the  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  however,  numerous 
traces  have  been  discovered,  which  suffice  to 
show,  not  only  that  cultivation  was  practised, 
but  that  plants  had  been  imported  from  the 
countries  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps. 

The  origin  of  cultivated  plants  then  receiving 
so  little  elucidation  from  history  or  archaeology, 
M.  de  Candolle  naturally  turns  to  the  facts  of 
botanical  geography,  and  the  inferences  based 
on  them,  and  here  he  is  on  surer  ground.  Let  us 
give  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  author 
applies  his  principles.  The  majority  of  species, 
says  he,  inhabits  a  continuous  or  nearly  con- 
tinuous area  [the  limits  of  which  are,  of  course, 
determined  by  climatal  and  other  considera- 
tions, which  it  is  the  business  of  botanical 
geography  to  elucidate].  There  are,  however, 
"isolated "species— esfeces  disjointcs— that  is  to 
say,  the  individuals  composing  them  do  not 
occupy  one  continuous  area,  but  occur  in  widely 
separated  regions,  with  or  without  any  trace  now 
existing  of  their  previous  existence  in  the  inter- 
vening space.  Consequently  when  a  cultivated 
species  is  represented  in  a  wild  state,  very  fre- 
quently in  Europe  and  less  so  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  probable  that  in  spite  of  its  appear- 
ing to  be  wild  in  the  last-named  country,  it 
has  become  naturalised  there  after  having  been 
accidentally  introduced. 

We  cannot  find  space  for  other  instances  in 
which  botany  may  and  does  serve  to  elucidate 
the  problems  of  the  origin  of  cultivated  plants, 
nor,  indeed,  as  they  will  readily  be  appreciated 
by  thoughtful  cultivators,  is  it  requisite  to  do 
so.  There  is  no  difficulty  either  in  appreciating 
the  value  of  such  scanty  evidence  as  is  afforded 
by  the  archaeologist.  Historical  documents  are, 
if  more  numerous,  less  trustworthy,  from  the 
vague  way  in  which  plants  are  mentioned,  and 
the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  determining 
precisely  the  exact  application  of  particular 
names. 

China,  south-west  Asia  (with  Egypt),  and 
tropical  America,  are  the  three  pr  incipal  regions 
in  which  the  cultivation  of  leading  agricultural 
plants  originated,  and  from  which  it  spread. 
M.  de  Candolle  devotes  a  short  space  to  the 
general  consideration  of  the  plants  cultivated  in 
each  of  these  regions  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  then  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  native  names  of  plants. 
Rightly  to  appreciate  the  evidence  so  afforded, 
the  reader  should  be  a  scholar  profoundly  versed 
in  linguistic  studies.  Etymologies  afford  such 
frightful  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  that  the  greatest 
care  is  required  in  basing  an  inference  upon 
them.  If,  however,  they  be  supported  by  other 
and  independent  evidence  their  value  becomes 
great.  Here  the  absurdity  and  frequent  useless- 
ness  of  popular  names  become  very  apparent. 
The  French  call  Maize  "  Turkish  Wheat,"  when 
the  plant  isnot  a  Wheat,  and  originated  in 
America.  Our  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  another 
illustration.  It  has  nothing  to  do  either  with 
Jerusalem  or  with  Artichokes  !  Again,  our 
word  Potato  is  the  result  of  a  confusion  with 
the  Batata,  a  totally  different  plant.  Still,  after 
making  allowances  for  the  fallacies  attaching 
to  popular  names,  there  remains  a  substantial 
body  of  evidence  of  a  most  valuable  character, 
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but   one,  as  we  have   said,  that  demands  for 
its  interpretation  a  skilled  linguist. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  general 
principles  on  which  M.  DE  Candoi.le  has 
constructed  his  work.  Needless  to  say,  it  is 
conscientiously  and  carefully  done,  and  exhibits 
an  amount  of  comparative  research  and  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  he  has  to  treat  such 
as  few,  if  any,  could  rival,  and  none  excel.  Of 
the  more  detailed  portion  of  his  work— that  in 
which  the  history  of  the  several  species  is  dealt 
with  individually— and  the  general  results  of 
the  whole  summed  up,  we  hope  to  speak  on 
another  occasion. 


take  measures  to  preserve  this  beauty-spot.  This 
may  be  done  by  means  of  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of 
the  river,  the  interspaces  being  filled  in  with  Wattle 
or  lirushwood.  The  growth  of  Osiers  along  the 
edges  would  serve  also  to  keep  the  bank  in  place, 
and  the  whole  might  be  utilised  as  a  salicetum  an- 
nexed to  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Badge  of  the  Campbells.— On  the 

occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Albany  to  Blythswood,  Renfrew,  the  seat  of  Sir  A. 
CAMPBELL,  p  pretty  idea  was  successfully  carried  out 
in  the  presentation  of  a  bouquet  to  the  I  >uchess,  which 
was  largely  composed  of  the  fragrant  Bog  Myrtle 
(Myrica  Gale),  which  is  the  badge  of  the  Campbells, 


property  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  present  con- 
dition. Sooner  or  later  a  great  change  must  be  made, 
and  public  convenience  over-ride  private  interest. 

Hurst  Side,  Moui.sey. — We  are  requested 

to  state  that  the  lean-to  fruit  houses  and  the  vegetable 
house  described  by  us  last  week  as  being  so  "  sub- 
stantially built,  well  heated,  and  ventilated "  were 
erected  for  Sir  Henry  Thompson  by  Mr.  James 
Gray,  horticultural  builder,  of  Danvers  Street, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 

New  Public  Garden  at  Matlock. — The 

Directors  of  the  Matlock  Balhs  Company  recently 
offered  a  prize  of  £25  for  the  best  design  for  laying 


Fig.  91. — the  "eyot"  at  kew. 


The  Kew  Eyot. — So  much  has  been  said 

lately  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  this  beautiful 
islet  in  the  Thames  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  many 
not  familiar  with  the  spot  to  see  an  illustration  of  it  as 
seen  from  Kew  Bridge  (fig.  91),  and  taken  from  a 
water-colour  drawing  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Fitch  made 
some  two  or  three  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the 
continual  wash  of  tides  and  steam-tugs,  and  the  fierce 
gales  of  winter,  have  sadly  thinned  the  trees,  and  if 
something  be  not  speedily  done  to  prevent  the  waste, 
the  islet  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past  in  no  very 
long  period.  A  charming  bit  of  river-scenery  will 
thus  be  lost ;  but  that  is  not  all ;  its  removal  will 
bring  into  full  view,  in  all  its  hideous  ugliness,  the 
town  of  Brentford,  with  its  smoke-bellowing  chimneys 
and  noisome  factories.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  authorities  to  sell  the  "Eyot,"  or 
"Ait,"  has  happily  been  averted  ;  it  now  remains  to 


The  Myrtle  was  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Loch 
Lomond,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  bouquet  was 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Thyne,  of  Glasgow. 

What    Our    Neighbours     Think    of 

Covent  Garden. — "This  market  is  dirty  and  dis- 
orderly, and  unworthy  a  great  capital.  We  have  seen 
the  markets  of  Paris  and  those  of  Vienna  ;  compared 
with  Covent  Garden  they  are  palaces.  The  inde- 
scribable confusion,  the  hoarse  cries,  the  disorder  and 
filth,  have  no  other  excuse  than  the  bewildering 
rapidity  with  which  the  business  is  conducted  and  the 
imperative  necessity  of  providing  without  delay  for 
the  needs  of  more  than  4,000,000  of  people."  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Belgian  visitors  who  paid  us  a 
visit  in  June  last.  Unfortunately  they  tell  us  in  this 
matter  nothing  that  we  did  not  know  before.  The 
fact  that  the  market  and  its  surroundings  are  private 


out  the  piece  of  ground  they  have  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  public  garden.  The  site  is  a 
little  over  9  acres  in  extent,  and  rises  almost  pre- 
cipitously to  a  height  of  nearly  300  feet.  The  eastern 
portion  is  of  a  very  rocky  and  romantic  character, 
while  from  every  part  of  the  ground  extensive  and 
beautiful  views  are  obtained.  On  Saturday  the  direc- 
tors awarded  the  prize  to  Messrs.  Barron  &  Son,  of 
Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  near  Derby.  Their 
plan  shows  a  broad  terrace  in  front  of  the  pavilion 
on  the  same  level.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
a  second  terrace,  20  feet  lower  down,  which 
is  laid  out  in  three  compartments  as  a  flower 
garden,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  end 
compartments.  At  the  back  of  the  pavilion  are 
archery-grounds,  tennis-lawn,  and  bowling-greens. 
Numerous  walks  at  an  easy  gradient  connect  these, 
and  wind    among    the  rocks    on  the  eastern  side ; 
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and  band-stands,  rustic  arbours,  and  shelters  are 
provided  in  the  most  convenient  places, 

Finsbury    Park.  —  We    understand    that 

the  annual  display  of  Chrysanthemums  made  in 
Finsbury  Park  will  be  opened  to  the  public  this  day, 
Saturday.  We  hear  that  Mr.  Cochrane  has  a  capital 
lot  of  plants  ready,  and  the  show  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  well  worth  visiting. 

Kew  Gardens.— On  Monday  last  a  deputa- 
tion waited  upon  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  with  reference  to  the  restricted 
facilities  for  entrance  to  Kew  Gardens.  The  deputa- 
tion complained  that  not  only  were  the  public  excluded 
from  the  Gardens  every  day  until  after  I  o'clock,  but 
that  the  temperate-house  gate,  close  to  the  very  hand- 
somepicture  gallery  recently  presented  byMiss  North, 
was  being  bricked  up,  and  another  entrance  made 
350  yards  further  down  the  road  towards  Richmond. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  a  large  number  of  houses, 
ranging  in  value  from  £\oa  to  .£300  per  annum,  had 
been  erected  near  the  temperate-house  gate,  and  a 
new  road  made  leading  from  the  railway-station  to  it, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  opened  to  the  public  ; 
but  the  new  gate  would  be  at  a  spot  where  there 
was  no  population,  and  would  give  access  to  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  gardens.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
informed  the  deputation  that  the  work  was  being 
carried  out  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  the  Director,  who  had  represented  to  the 
department  that  it  was  for  the  public  advantage.  It 
was  not  desirous  to  multiply  entrances  to  the  Gardens. 
It  was  intended  not  only  to  brick  up  the  temperate- 
house  gate,  which  had  never  been  open  to  the  public, 
but  also  to  close  the  entrance  now  available  for  the 
public  near  Richmond,  opening  instead  the  new  gate, 
which  would  be  very  ornamental,  between  the  two. 
He  would  consider  whether  railings  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  bricking  up  the  temperate-house  gate,  so  as 
not  to  shut  out  the  view  from  the  road. 

■  Arbutus   Unedo,  var.  rubra. — There  is 

no  more  beautiful  shrub  than  this  at  the  present  time, 
now  that  it  is  covered  with  clusters  of  its  elegant  red 
and  white  flowers.  Although  all  the  species  and 
varieties  of  Arbutus  suffer  more  or  less  in  unusually 
severe  winters,  there  are  many  other  shrubs  that  could 
be  better  spared,  and  this  variety  especially  one  has 
only  to  see  to  wish  to  possess.  AlTON  names  it  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  ffortus  Kewensis,  and  there  is 
a  tolerably  fair  coloured  figure  of  it  in  Loddiges' 
Botanical  Cabinet,  vol.  ii.,  plate  123,  and  Loudon 
says  it  is  the  handsomest  variety  in  cultivation,  yet  it 
is  still  comparatively  rare. 

Mr.  William  Shand,  who  has  been  Head 

Gardener  to  the  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale  at  Lowther 
Castle  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  W.M.  Halstead,  nurseryman,  seeds- 
man, florist,  and  landscape  gardener,  Lancaster ; 
and  the  business,  which  was  established  in  1803,  will 
now  be  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Halstead  & 
Shand. 

•  Cvcas   Seemanni.— Baron   von  Mueller 

describes  this  Fijian  Cycad  in  the  Melbourne  Chemist 
and  Druggist,  It  was  originally  described  by  Alex- 
ander Braun.  Seemann  considered  it  as  not  dis- 
tinct from  C.  circinalis,  but  the  Baron  points  out  that 
the  present  plant  has  no  thorns  on  the  petiole,  besides 
which  there  are  other  differences. 

A  Bouquet  of  Autumn  F"lowers. — We 

have  within  the  last  few  days  received  a  charming 
mixed  bouquet  of  flowers  from  Mr.  W.  M.  Crowe,  of 
the  "Boleyn"  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex,  consisting  of 
single  Dahlias,  tuberous  Begonias,  and  Carnations  of 
the  tree  section,  clearly  showing  that  our  resources  in 
the  way  of  cut  flowers  need  not  fall  short  during  the 
month  of  October.  The  single  Dahlias  were  chiefly 
seedlings  of  various  colours,  from  the  richest  crimson 
and  white  to  red,  purple,  and  even  violet  shades,  thus 
yielding  in  themselves  an  infinite  variety  of  colours  of 
the  most  pleasing  kind  for  decorating  glasses  for  the 
sitting-room  or  dinner-table.  The  tuberous  Begonias 
(also  seedlings)  were  very  fine,  consisting  of  white, 
scarlet,  crimson,  and  other  shades  ;  some  of  the  finest 
white  blooms,  we  were  informed,  were  grown  under 
glass,  but  the  others  were  grown  in  the  open,  having 
loose  lights  placed  over  them  for  the  past  three  weeks, 
but  having  nothing  like  enclosed  protection.  That 
such  beautiful  flowers  can  be  produced  by  such  simple 


means  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  too  widely  known 
among  amateurs,  or,  indeed,  among  all  classes. 
Among  the  Carnations  were  several  splendid  flowers. 
Two  of  the  varieties  are  named  respectively  Prince 
Imperial  and  Sarah  Bernhardt.  The  former  is  a  beau- 
tiful dark  red  flower,  of  good  form  and  much  sub- 
stance of  petal,  and  a  very  showy  kind  for  cutting 
purposes.  The  flower  called  after  the  famous  French 
actress  has  petals  of  a  deep  buff  ground  flaked  with 
reddish-maroon,  and  of  very  good  form  and  substance. 
Both  the  above  varieties  are  to  be  distributed  by  Mr. 
Crowe  this  autumn.  Among  the  seedlings  sent  are 
four  distinct  varieties  of  great  promise,  indeed  one,  a 
large  scarlet  flower,  is  to  our  minds  the  best  of  all. 
There  were  also  pink  flowers,  and  white  streaked 
with  pink,  the  delicate  pink  stripes  having  a  charm- 
ing effect  upon  the  white  groundwork.  The  bouquet 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  that  we 
have  seen  for  some  lime. 

■ A  Large  Number  of  Species  of  Trees 

on  a  Small  Area.  —  In  his  interesting  essay  on 
forest  geography  and  archaeology  Dr.  Asa  Gray 
gives  the  number  of  species  of  timber  trees  composing 
the  forests  of  the  Atlantic  States  of  North  America  at 
155,  belonging  to  sixty-six  genera.  Few  at  least  of 
the  deciduous  trees  grow  gregariously,  and  in  some 
parts  the  mixed  forests  contain  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  species  on  a  small  area.  Thus  we  find 
that  Mr.  R.  Ridgway,  in  his  description  of  the 
forests  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  states  that  forty  to  fifty 
species  grow  intermixed  on  areas  of  50  to  75  acres. 

Early  Chrysanthemums. — One  dare  hardly 

suggest  that  Chrysanthemums  might  be  forced  for  an 
early  display,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  some  of  our 
friends  who  intend  exhibiting  shortly  have  a  late 
"  Barbara  "  or  two,  or  a  "Hero  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton  "  tilted  up  close  to  the  glass  in  a  fairly  high  tem- 
perature. What  is,  therefore,  not  injurious  to  show 
flowers,  cannot  be  very  bad  for  those  that  are  only 
required  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes.  But  what 
do  we  mean  by  forcing  ?  We  do  not  mean  to  force  a 
collection,  or  even  half  a  one.  The  Chrysanthemum 
is  the  queen  of  winter  flowers — it  has  no  rival,  but 
its  season  of  flowering  is  sadly  shorter  than  it  need 
be.  Too  much  attention  is  given  to  cultural  matters, 
and  too  little  to  the  prolongation  of  the  season  of 
flowering.  We  should  coax  (force)  the  early  kinds 
into  flower  at  once  and  retard  the  late  flowering  sorts  ; 
the  bulk  of  every  collection  will  come  into  flower  at 
the  natural  time  as  a  matter  of  course.  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  not  injured,  but  rather  improved,  by  a 
warm  dry  atmosphere  when  they  are  developing  and 
expanding  their  petals.  A  few  of  the  early  kinds  put 
into  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  6o°,  and  kept  near 
to  the  glass  with  air  on  night  and  day,  will  soon  be  in 
full  blow,  and  perhaps  none  are  more  sweet  to  the 
eye  than  the  first  blooms  of  Mrs.  George  Rundle, 
which  are  white  as  snow,  and  its  great  rival  of  the 
Japanese  section,  Elaine.  James  Salter  (lilac),  Mrs. 
Dixon  (yellow),  and  George  Glenny  (straw  colour), 
are  among  those  that  will  respond  most  freely  to  the 
action  of  gentle  heat. 

Winter  Cucumbers. — Of  all  indoor  crops 

the  supply  of  winter  Cucumbers  is  among  the  most 
important  in  private  establishments.  There  are 
places  where  they  are  even  more  prized  than  Grapes, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  certain  times  through 
the  winter  when  it  is  a  greater  task  to  get  a  brace  of 
good  Cucumbers  than  it  is  to  get  a  basket  of  Grapes 
for  dessert.  More,  therefore,  need  not  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  securing  a  good  supply  of 
Cucumbers  for  winter.  Their  scarcity  at  mid-winter 
and  afterwards  is  mainly  due  to  over-cropping  at  this 
season,  and  to  the  cultural  treatment  the  plants 
receive  during  the  present  month.  Although,  so  far, 
the  weather  has  been  mild,  we  have  not  had  much 
sunshine,  and  closed  ventilators  will  in  all  probability 
have  been  the  result.  This  is  an  error  plain  to  many 
but  not  generally  acted  upon.  Cucumbers  are  plants 
that  must  have  a  rather  high  temperature,  and  a  cer- 
tain degree— a  good  deal  at  times — of  moisture,  in 
order  to  secure  palatable  fruits.  While,  therefore, 
these  conditions  are  admitted  to  be  requisite — indis- 
pensable—it should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tissues 
of  the  stems  and  leaves  should  be  hardened  by  giving 
air  daily  even  when  there  is  no  sunshine.  The  large, 
green,  deeply-ribbed  leaves,  such  as  are  produced  by 
strong  feeding  at  the  roots  and  a  steaming  atmo- 
sphere, will  be  non-existent  after  a  few  nights'  frost, 


or  a  whiff  or  two  of  the  east  wind.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  if  the  leaves  are  kept  in  a  hardy  state  by  giving 
air  daily,  even  if  the  temperature  has  to  be  raised  two 
or  three  degrees  higher,  the  plants  will  continue  to 
bear  much  longer  than  others  that  appear  to  be  in 
much  more  robust  health  just  now.  Now  is  the  time 
to  nurse  the  energies  of  the  plants,  to  enable  them  to 
tide  over  the  critical  period  at  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Late   Melons.— In   view  of  the  fact  that 

dessert  fruits  are  not  over-plentiful   this  season— we 
mean,  of  course,  hardy  fruits— it  might  be  thought 
that  late  crops  of  Melons  would  be  grown  as  a  substi- 
tute.    The  season  for  Melons  is  very  much  shorter 
than  it  need  be  ;  in  many  places,  indeed,  it  does   not 
last  quite  three  months.     Those  who  have  but  limited 
means  act  very  wisely  in  not  attempting  to  grow  them 
after  the  middle  of  September,  but  where  there  are 
suitable  houses  with  a  fair  command  of  bottom-heat 
very  good  Melons  may  be  obtained  up  to  the  end  of 
November.     It  is  obvious,  from  every-day  experience 
of  the  markets,  that  Melon  growing  for  profit  is  out 
of  the  question  late  in  the  season.     The  requirements 
of  private  families  are,  however,  different.     A  fairly 
flavoured  Melon  about  the  end  of  October  or  begin- 
ning of  November  is  worth  twenty  better  fruits  in  the 
eyes  of  a  great  many  employers  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.     Pears  fail,  Apples  fail,  and  many  other 
crops  fail  at   times,  but  the  Melon  crop  is  one  that 
may  be  relied  upon.     The  fruits,  too,  have   a   fine 
effect  upon  the  dinner-table,  and  late  crops,  like  early 
ones,  are  always  more  creditable  to  the  cultivator  as 
an  effort  of  cultural  skill.     Plants  that  are  now  swel- 
ling their  fruits  require   careful    treatment  to  bring 
them    to    maturity.       But    with    occasional    blinks 
of    sunshine     there     ought     to    be     no     difficulty 
in     having    very    good     fruits     for    several    weeks 
to    come.       In    dealing    with     late    crops    of   this 
kind,  as  long  as   the  weather  is  mild,  and  a  little 
air  can  be  given  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  day, 
there  is  not  much  lear  of  the  crop  going  wrong. 
Late  crops  are  oftener  spoilt   by  over-kindness,  by 
watering,  by  atmospheric  conditions,  by  a  variable 
temperature,     sometimes    high   and    at   other  times 
low.     A  safe  line  of  treatment  is  to  keep  the  plants 
upon  the  dry  side  at  their  roots,  and  to  keep  the  surface 
of  the     border   mulched    with    some   light   material 
through  which  the  sun's  rays  will  pass  freely.     Size 
of  fruit  is  not  so  much  an  object  at  this  time  of  year, 
as  appearance  and  quality.     The  best  late  crops  that 
we  have  seen  were  grown  in  a  house  that  was  abun- 
dantly supplied  with   top  and  bottom  heat,  the  flow 
and  return  pipes  (the  mains)  running  under  the  path 
in  the  centre  of  the  house  and  covered  with  flags. 
In  fine  weather  (with  air  on)   the  borders  and  path 
were  sprinkled  over  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
the  moist  atmosphere   thus  created  kept  the  foliage 
fresh   and   clean,   but    the  atmosphere  was  perfectly 
dry  when  the  house  was  closed  in.     The  mean  tem- 
perature at  night  should  range  about  70°.     Medium- 
sized  fruits— small  by  comparison  to  those  attainable 
in  summer— should  not  be  sacrificed  as  they  some- 
times are.     Be  kind  to  the  plants  until  the  fruits  are 
nearly  ripe,  then  cut  them  and  keep  them  in  a  high 
dry  temperature  for  a  few  days,    and  if  it  is  even 
necessary  to  put  three  fruits  upon    the  dessert  dish 
instead  of  one,  they  will  not  look  amiss  or  be  despised 
a  few  weeks  hence. 

New  Forms  of  Pernettya  mucronata. 

It  is  some  two  or  three  years  since  Mr.  L.  J.  Davis, 
of  the  Ogle's  Grove  Nursery,  Hillsborough,  Co.  Down, 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Ilorti. 
cultaral  Society  some  new  seedling  varieties  of  Per- 
nettya mucronata,  and  was  awarded  First-class  Cer- 
tificates of  Merit  for  some  of  them.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Mr.  Davis 
again  sent  a  batch  of  a  dozen  seedlings  obtained  from 
the  varieties  shown  previously,  and  being  decided 
improvements  on  them.  There  were  some  dozen  or 
so  of  varieties,  and  they  were  conspicuous  for  their 
vigorous  yet  close  and  compact  habit  of  growth,  the 
size  and  striking  colours  of  the  berries,  and  the  free- 
dom with  which  they  are  produced.  Of  these  not 
less  than  six  were  selected  for  First-class  Certificates 
of  Merit,  viz.,  P.  nigra  major,  with  large  maroon- 
coloured  berries,  almost  black— very  fine  and  striking  ; 
P.  macrocarpa,  large  dull  crimson  berries,  borne  in 
large  clusters  :  P.  sanguinea,  deep  crimson  berries,  in 
profuse  clusters  ;  P.  purpurea,  pale  purple  berries, 
large  and  fine  ;  P.  carnea  nana,  flesh-coloured  berries, 
distinct  and  attractive ;  and  P.  alba,  with  white, 
almost  pure  white,  berries.    These  are  the  best  forms 
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in  the  collection,  and  they  represent  a  batch  of  new 
varieties  of  the  highest  value  as  hardy  evergreen 
berried  plants.  Nor  must  their  excellence  as  flower^ 
ing  subjects  be  overlooked,  as  the  plants  supply  an 
abundance  of  beautiful  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  very 
pleasing  character  during  summer,  followed  by  berries 
during  autumn  and  winter.  The  following  varieties 
among  the  non-certificated  ones  were  scarcely  less 
valuable  than  those  so  distinguished  : — P.  rosea 
lilacina,  the  berries  not  quite  so  deep  in  colour  as 
P.  purpurea  ;  P.  rosea  purpurea,  rose  and  purple, 
very  pretty  ;  P.  atrosanguinea  major,  the  berries  a 
little  deeper  in  colour  than  P.  macrocarpa  ;  P.  coc- 
cinea,  not  so  bright  as  P.  sanguinca  ;  and  P.  angus- 
tifolia,  purplish-rose.  All  are  so  handsome  and 
useful  that  they  should  be  in  great  demand,  but  we 
we  protest  against  the  application  of  misleading  Latin 
names  as  if  they  were  so  many  distinct  species  instead 
of  varieties  of  one.  The  Horticultural  Society  does 
not  act  up  to  duties  in  sanctioning  such  names. 

The   Weather. — General  remarks  on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Oct.  16,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  been  extremely  dull  and 
gloomy  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and,  except  at  the 
north-western  stations,  very  rainy.  Towards  the  end 
of  (he  period  the  rain  over  England  and  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  was  very  heavy  and  continuous.  The 
temperature  has  continued  above  the  mean  in  all 
districts,  and,  as  the  excess  has  been  least  in  England 
and  greatest  in  Scotland  the  average  readings  have 
been  very  uniform.  The  maxima  were  generally 
registered  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week,  and 
were  as  high  as  640  in  "  Scotland,  \V.,"  and  650  in 
"  Ireland,  S.,"  and  from  6l°  to  6$°  elsewhere.  The 
minima,  which  occurred  in  most  districts  on  the  16th, 
ranged  from  330  in  Ireland  and  350  over  central  and 
south-western  England  to  410  in  the  east  of  Scotland. 
The  rainfall  has  been  rather  less  than  the  mean  in 
"England,  N.W.,"  and  "Ireland,  N.,"  but  more 
elsewhere,  the  excess  over  central,  southern,  and 
south-western  England  being  exceptionally  large. 
Bright  sunshine,  except  in  "Ireland,  S.,"  showed  a 
very  striking  decrease,  and  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom  was  almost  entirely  absent.  The 
percentages  varied  from  37  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
to  16  in  "England,  S.W.,"  15  in  "Ireland,  N.," 
and  to  between  4  and  11  in  all  other  districts. 
Depressions  observed  : — At  the  commencement  ot 
this  period  the  barometer  was  falling  steadily  in  nearly 
all  pirts  of  our  area,  and  by  the  1  ith  a  depression  had 
advanced  to  Ireland  from  the  Atlantic,  with  freshening 
southerly  and  south-westerly  winds.  This  disturb- 
ance, which  was  very  clearly  defined,  travelled 
in  a  south-south-easterly  direction,  and  by  the 
14th  had  disappeared  over  southern  France.  During 
i:s  progress  the  winds  in  our  islands  backed  to  east 
or  north-east,  and  in  some  places  blew  freshly.  At 
the  close  of  the  period  another  and  more  complex 
disturbance  had  reached  the  south-west  of  England, 
and,  moving  along  eastwards,  was  accompanied  at 
all  but  the  more  northerly  stations  by  fresh  south- 
easterly to  north-easterly  breezes.  In  Scotland  and 
the  north-east  of  England  strong  southerly  winds  or 
gales  were  experienced. 

Gardening   Appointments. — Mr.   John 

C.  Brown,  from  The  Gardens,  Dalkeith,  and  pre- 
viously Foreman  to  Mr.  James  Brown,  Abercairny, 
to  be  Flower  Gardener  to  C.  S.  H.  D.  Moray,  Esq., 
of  Abercairny,  CriefT,  Perthshire,  N.B. — Mr.  James 
Martin,  Drylan  Mains,  Edinburgh,  as  Gardener  to 
MurdochG.  Maclaine,  Esq.,Lochbuy,  Mull. — Mr. 
Gavin  Watson,  lately  Gardener  at  Ardgave.Shandon, 
near  Helensburgh,  as  Gardener  to  Thomas  S.  Aitchi- 
son,  Esq.,  Monkwood,  Kilgraston  Road,  Edinburgh. 
—Mr.  Donald  McKay,  lately  Gardener  at  Wardie 
House,  Edinburgh,  as  Gardener  to  General  Pater- 
son,  Melfort  Cottage,  Lochgilphead,  Argyllshire. — 
Mr.  John  Clapperton,  lately  Gardener  at  Borth- 
wickshiels,  Hawick,  as  Gardener  to  General  Cock- 
1:urn  Hood,  Stainrigg  House,  Coldstream  (the  last 
four  through  Messrs.  Downie&  Laird).— Mr.  Dun- 
can Mackenzie,  lately  Foreman  to  Mr.  Fox,  Holker 
Gardens,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cotterell  Dormer, 
Ingmire  Hall,  Sedburgh,  Yorkshire. — Mr.  Edward 
Fox,  lately  Plant  Foreman  to  Mr.  Selwood,  at 
Eaton  Hall  Gardens,  Chester,  as  Gardener  to  Major 
Cresswell,  of  Cresswell,  near  Morpeth.  —  Mr. 
Fkank  Lowe  (late  of  Messrs.  F.  &•  A.  Dick- 
sons,  Chester),  as  Gardener  and  Forester  to  Viscount 
Bangor,  Castleward,  Dowopatrick. 


TRADE    MEMORANDUM. 

ENQUIRIES  are  made  for  the  present  addresses  of 
Mr.  A.  Knight,  nurseryman,  late  of  Wallheath, 
near  Dudley  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Kirk,  late  ofFairview  Nur- 
sery, Wollaston,  near  Stourbridge.  When  we  last 
heard  from  Mr,  Knight,  his  address  was  Finchfield, 
Wolverhampton. 


NOTES  FROM  EDGE  HALL. 

HARDY  Bordkr  Plants. — The  summer  flowers 
JiJ  well  this  year  in  Cheshire,  the  autumn  flowers 
still  belter,  and  now,  when  St.  Luke's  Day  is  close  at 
hand,  the  garden  is  full  of  colour. 

Liiium  auratum, — -The  late  bulbs,  some  of  them  in 
their  second  or  third  year  of  domestication,  which  are 
planted  about  in  the  mixed  borders,  continue  to  open 
their  flowers  well  ;  they  have  been  more  free  from 
spot  than  those  in  the  beds  especially  prepared  for 
Lilies.  It  will  be  interesting  to  mark  whether  the 
great  difference  of  season  in  the  flowering  of  indi- 
vidual bulbs  of  this  Lily  is  a  peculiarity  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  bulb,  or  an  accident  due  to  circum- 
stance and  capable  of  being  altered  by  education. 

Gladiolus  gamlavcnsis  has  flowered  and  is  still  con- 
tinuing to  flower  better  than  ever  before  in  this  garden. 
Some  bulbs  which  were  planted  late,  perhaps  in  the 
middle  of  April,  in  the  well  drained  borders  of  made 
soil,  amongst  mixed  herbaceous  plants,  have  done 
better  than  they  ever  did  when  they  had  beds  to  them- 
selves. None  of  them  have  gone  off  as  if  their  sap  had 
suddenly  turned  to  water,  and  they  had  suffered 
from  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

llelianthus  Letijhrus. — This  is  a  safe  ornament  for 
a  garden  in  October.  The  flowers  are  of  good  solid 
substance  and  capable  of  withstanding  both  frost  and 
rain,  and  the  form  of  the  plant  is  all  that  could  be 
wished.  There  are  two  forms,  one  with  black  stalks, 
the  other  with  green.  The  latter  seem  to  bear 
rather  larger  and  more  flowers,  but  both  are  good, 
and  grow  in  just  the  same  style,  making  fine  branch- 
ing heads,  and  growing  about  8  feet  high.  A  lady 
offered  yesterday  to  take  a  photograph  of  two  of  my 
plants,  whichever  I  pleased,  and,  after  looking  round, 

1  fixed  upon  a  black -stalked  If.  loetiflorus  as  the  best 
plant  in  the  garden. 

Aster  paniculaius  var.  alius  was  the  other  plant 
selected,  though  I  give  the  name  with  some  hesitation. 
It  is  an  elegant  plant,  about  5  feet  high,  with  heart- 
shaped,  radical  leaves,  and  three  stalks  growing  close 
together.     The  flower-head  is  about  3  feet  high  and 

2  feet  across,  consisting  of  a  dense  mass  of  feathering 
branches  of  white  flowers.  The  plant  was  sent  to  me 
from  Devonshire  two  years  ago,  and  I  have  never 
seen  it  anywhere  else.  But  Asters  depend  as  much 
upon  the  cultivation  as  the  kind.  If  gardeners  would 
divide  Asters  more  frequently,  and  give  them  good 
soil  and  situations,  they  would  show  themselves  worth 
the  attention.  Asters  should  be  obtained  by  sight 
rather  than  by  name,  as  names  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  I  find  that  to  obtain  good  Asters  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  exchange  a  box  of  numbered  Aster  flowers 
with  some  one  who  has  a  good  garden,  and  afterwards 
to  exchange  the  plants  selected  in  this  way.  Even 
when  Asters  are  correctly  named,  the  varieties  of  the 
same  species  differ  so  much  that  they  may  be  either 
good  or  worthless  as  garden  plants.  Some  forms  of 
Novre-Anglire,  for  instance,  are  so  late  in  coming  into 
flower  as  to  be  useless  in  a  backward  climate.  It  is 
only  by  careful  selection  and  elimination  that  a  good 
stock  of  Asters  can  be  obtained. 

Aconilum  autumnale.  —  li  a  plant  is  sure  to  flower 
we  can  hardly  find  fault  with  it  for  flowering  late,  and 
though  this  flower  does  not  come  out  till  September, 
I  have  never  known  it  fail.  It  is  5  feet  high,  of  a 
delicate  clear  blue  in  colour ;  the  flowers  are  large 
and  I  consider  it  the  best  of  the  Aconites.  All  the 
Aconites,  especially  the  choicer  kinds,  prefer  peaty 
soil,  and  pine  away  in  clay.  This  species  makes  up- 
right stalks,  without  branches,  increases  slowly,  and 
is  not  common  in  gardens. 

Doronicum  Clusii. — We  hardly  expect  Leopard's- 
bane  in  autumn,  but  I  give  this  name  to  a  variety 
most  persistent  in  its  flowering,  and  continuing  to 
produce  flowers  quite  to  the  frost.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  normal  D.  Clusii,  having  been  raised 
recently  from  seed  by  Mr.  Harpur-Crewe,  and  like 
many  other  new  varieties  seems  determined  to  make 
most  of  its  youth  by  growing  and  flowering  incessantly. 
The  flowers  are  as  good  in  colour  as  those  of  the 
Corn  Marigold,  fully  4  inches  across,  and  as  regular 
in  form  as  if  they  were  artificial. 

Grindelia  grandiflora. — This  was  raised  from  Mr. 
W.  Thompson's  seed,  and  came  into  flower  in  July, 
and  has  flowered  ever  since.  It  has  the  upright 
growth  of  an  annual,  but  is  making  fresh  shoots  Irom 
the  ball,  and  is  evidently  of  perennial  nature.  The 
habit  is  good,  and  the  flowers  strongly  resemble  those 
of  the  Corn  Marigold. 

Rudbeckia  pinnata.—In  size  and  form  the   plant 


sent  under  this  name  resembles  R.  subtomentosa,  but 
the  colour  of  the  outer  rays  is  paler  ;  they  are  larger 
and  more  drooping,  and  the  centre  is  purple  instead 
of  black,  and  more  conical.  The  flowers  are  more 
conspicuous  and  less  involved  in  the  leaves,  and  it 
seems  of  more  vigorous  and  free  habit. 

Afenareta  Susselliana. — This  comes  into  flower 
nearly  two  months  later  than  M.  didyma,  which  it 
resembles,  but  is  not  nearly  so  showy  a  plant  ;  the 
flowers  arc  crimson,  and  from  its  time  of  flowering  the 
plant  is  decidedly  an  acquisition. 

Liatris  /■)'.  nosla,  hya. — This  is  rather  a  provoking 
plant,  as  the  flower-stalks  seem  to  grow  on  to  an  in- 
definite height  without  developing  any  colour ; 
but  when  they  have  been  in  flower  for  some  time 
they  apparently  assume  a  rich  purple  tint.  In 
warmer  soils  and  sunnier  climates  than  this  it 
would  probably  be  a  more  ornamental  plant.  The 
spikes  are  3  or  4  feet  long,  and  require  support. 

Hardy  Rock  Plants. 

Scdum  Sicboldi  is  not  so  often  grown  on  rocks 
and  edges  of  facing  walls  as  it  deserves.  It  is  now 
very  gay,  and  though  it  flowers  late  I  have  never 
known  it  miss  flowering.  There  is  a  variegated  form 
of  which  I  never  could  see  the  merit,  as  it  looks  like 
a  sickly  plant  of  the  green  form  ;  and  both  are  often 
seen  in  a  greenhouse  ;  but  for  growing  where  they 
can  hang  over  a  perpendicular  face,  they  arc  amongst 
the  best  of  plants.  I  have  plants  with  from  thirty  to 
forty  flower-stalks,  some  of  the  flower-heads  are  4 
inches  across.  The  shoots  strike  readily  at  any  time 
before  the  buds  are  formed.  Slugs  are  troublesome, 
and  it  is  better  to  put  some  anti-slug  material  round 
the  base. 

Tunica  Saxifraga  is  very  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  less  easily  divided  ;  it  makes  a  pretty  late  little 
bush,  covered  with  lilac  flowers  on  delicate  stalks. 

UCnothcra  punrila  flowers  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  is  so  hardy,  and  so  easily  grown,  as  to 
deserve  to  find  its  way  wherever  there  are  facilities  for 
growing  plants  of  this  sort. 

Origanum  pulchcllum  makes  branching  flower- 
stalks  2  feet  long,  which  are  all  flower,  little  bunches 
of  lively  pink  and  green.  It  should  be  grown  on  a 
perpendicular  side,  so  as  to  droop  down.  O.  dictam- 
nus  is  much  dwarfer,  and  has  more  downy  leaves. 

Half-hardy  Rock  Plants. 

Many  of  these  are  sold  as  hardy,  and  no  doubt  are 
hardy  in  such  climates  as  Devonshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  but  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  stand  a 
hard  winter  in  other  parts  of  England.  So  they  are 
easily  lost,  and  many  of  them  after  such  winters  as  those 
of  1879  and  1SS0  are  not  easily  recovered,  though  a 
single  light  in  a  cold  frame  will  preserve  fifty  kinds, 
and  the  trouble  of  putting  in  a  pot  of  cuttings  at  the 
end  of  summer,  or  a  piece  of  the  plant  in  November  is 
well  repaid. 

Polygonum  vaccinifolium,  a  dwarf  kind,  covered 
with  pretty  pink  tufts  of  flower  in  October.  Hardy  in 
mild  winters,  but  killed  in  most  soils  in  very  hard 
frosts.  It  has  the  habit  of  a  dwarf  shrub,  but  is 
easily  divided.   C.  Wollcy  Dod,  October  14. 


FRUIT   AND    FLOWER    SHOW 
IN    PARIS. 

The  autumn  show  of  the  Socicte  d'llorticulture  de 
France  took  place  recently  in  the  Pavilion  dc  la  Ville 
de  Paris,  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  It  was  a  successful 
exhibition  as  regards  fruits  and  vegetables,  which 
were  numerous  and  good,  but  the  display  of  flowers 
was  rather  thin.  One  group  of  plants,  however, 
especially  drew  the  attention  of  the  visitors.  It  was 
a  collection  of  Nepenthes  —  plants  not  seen  at  a 
French  show  since  1878,  when  they  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Wills,  Veitch,  &c.  M.  Bergman,  gardener 
to  Baron  A.  de  Rothschild,  at  Ferrieres,  had  tastefully 
arranged  this  group,  which  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing Nepenthes  : — Veitchii,  Hookerii,  albo-marginata, 
Stewartii,  Kennedyana,  bicalcarata,  Sedeni,  Do- 
miniana,  intermedia,  &c.  ;  also  a  large  specimen  plant 
of  Anthurium  crystallinum,  A.  Lindleyanum,  A. 
Andreanum  with  seven  large  and  beautiful  flowers  ;  and 
A.  ornatum,  also  in  flower.  The  latter  were  exhibited 
to  show  the  parentage  of  the  seedling  obtained  by  M. 
Bergman  by  crossing  A.  Andreanum  with  A.  orna- 
tum. This  seedling,  which  of  course  stood  between 
its  parents,  has  been  named  after  its  birth-place, 
Anthurium Ferrierensis  x  .   It  partakes  of  both  parents, 
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and  has  the  foliage  and  vigour  of  Andreanum,  while 
the  flowers  more  resemble  those  of  A.  ornatum,  the 
latter  being  pink-magenta  or  deep  rose,  a  shade  not 
before  obtained  in  Anthuriums.  The  remainder  of 
the  group  consisted  of  a  dozen  good  plants  of  Crotons 
of  the  best  varieties,  and  also  a  dozen  Dracaenas. 
M.  Bergman  was  awarded  for  the  whole  a  large 
Gold  Medal.  M.  Bleu,  the  Caladium  raiser  of  Paris, 
had  a  smill  group  of  Orchids  consisting  of  Catlleya 
bicolor,  Acklandire,  Lielia  Pineli  (Praestans  variety), 
Laelia  Perrinii,  MUtonia  Clowesii,  spectabilis,  &c. 
These  Orchids  were  well  arranged  with  Ferns, 
&c.  M.  Saison-Lierval,  nurseryman,  of  Neuilly, 
staged  a  good  group  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  sundry 
other  hothouse  plants,  well  grown.  M.  Duval,  of 
Versailles,  had  some  well  flowered  Cyclamens,  Bou- 
vardias,  single  flowered  tuberous  Begonias,  well 
grown;  and  cut  flowers  of  Gloxinias,  remarkably 
fine.  M.  Lemoine  of  Angers,  showed  Tillandsia 
magnifica,  a  hybrid  between  Tillandsia  Zahni  x 
Yriesia  splendens.  M.  Edouard  Andre  had  also 
some  novelties,  including  Bromelias  and  Anthurium 
corrugatum.  M.  Paillet,  of  Chatenay,  had  a  dozen 
of  well  formed  and  well  berried  Crataegus  Lalandii. 

The  exhibitors  of  tuberous  Begonias  were  rather 
numerous,  the  best  coming  from  M.  Crousse,  of 
Nancy,  who  had  some  cut  flowers  of  double  varieties, 
very  large  blooms  of  good  shape  and  of  all  colours — 
sulphur,  pink,  salmon,  flesh,  blush,  red  suffused  with 
yellow  in  the  centre,  dark  red,  &c.  Then  came 
Messrs.  Robert  &:  Couturier,  of  Chaton,  with  some 
very  good  plants  ;  M.  Lequin,  of  Clamart,  &c.  Cut 
Dahlias  were  also  well  represented,  collections  of  cut 
flowers  being  sent  by  many  of  the  best  seed  firms  of 
Paris.  MM.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.  had  a  good 
group  of  annuals,  and  also  a  collection  of  vegetables 
well  to  the  front.  Cut  Roses  were  rather  poor, 
owing  to  the  wet  weather  which  has  now  lasted  for  a 
considerable  time  :  they  were  exhibited  by  MM. 
Leveque.  M.  Eberlc,  ot  Paris,  showed  some  Cycla- 
mens in  pots,  well  flowered  ;  also  a  new  Crassula, 
which  he  has  named  gracilis  ;  it  is  covered  with  small 
dark  red  flowers,  and  will  be  a  useful  subject  for 
autumn  carpet  bedding,  especially  as  it  is  said  to  be 
able  to  resist  50  of  frost  easily.  Croux  et  fils  showed 
a  small  group  of  green  foliaged  shrubs. 

In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  department  MM. 
Croux  et  fils  had  the  best  collection  of  Pears 
and  Apples,  good  sized  fruits  in  a  good  state. 
The  town  of  Paris  showed  some  large  vege- 
tables which  had  been  watered  with  sewage, 
and  also,  to  show  the  growth  miking  powers 
of  sewage,  they  showed  two  Poplars  eighteen 
months  old,  of  15  feet  in  height,  and  well  branched. 
M.  Mayeux,  of  Ville  Juif,  had  some  handsome 
Potatos,  including  Merveille  d'Amerique,  Vosgienne, 
Imperiale,  &c.  M.  Lavallee,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  sent  a  basket  of  Japanese  Pears,  gathered  at 
his  place  at  Segrey;  it  is  a  variety  of  the  Pjrus  sinensis, 
and  is  a  pretty  shaped  fruit,  rather  small,  pale  yellow, 
dotted  with  darker  yellow  spots.  What  it  tastes  like  we 
do  not  know.  M.  Salomon,  Vine  grower  of  Thomery, 
staged  some  good  Grapes,  including  amongst  others  the 
Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  Frankenthal,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  fix.,  also  Peaches, 
Belle  Bauce,  Grosse  Mignonne,  &c.  M.  Ferdinand 
Jamain,  of  Bourg  la  Reine,  had  a  good  lot  of  Pears, 
well-shown,  and  of  good  sorts.  M.  Bertant,  of 
Rosny,  had  some  good  Apples — Reinette  du  Canada, 
Calville  Blanche,  &c.  M.  Cottin  had  also  some  very 
good  Pears.  M.  Crapotte,  of  Conflans,  had  Grapes — 
Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  &c.  M.  L'herault,  the 
Asparagus  grower  of  Argenteuil,  had  a  collection  of 
outdoor  Grapes  with  very  small  berries.  M. 
Hediard,  of  Paris,  showed  Algierian  fruits;  and  from 
M.  Cremont  came  some  Smooth  Cayenne  and 
Charlotte  Rothschild  Pines,  not  ripe.  M.  Chevalier, 
of  Montreuil,  sent  a  good  collection  of  Peaches,  of 
fine  size  and  colour.  M.  Jourdain,  of  Andressy,  had 
some  splendid  Pears,  including  Doyenne  d'lliver, 
Duchesse  d'Angoulcme,  Belle  Angevine,  and  Beurrc 
d'Aremberg.  M.  Arthur,  an  amateur,  showed  some 
enormous  Apples — Josephine,  Reinette  du  Canada, 
Grand  Alexandre;  also  Pears — Duchesse  d'AngouKme, 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurrc 
Diel,  &c.  M.  Remy  pere,  of  Pontoise,  contributed 
a  seedling  Apple,  Belle  de  Pontoise,  something  after 
the  Grand  Alexandre,  but  smaller.  M.  Audibert, 
of  La  Crau,  staged  some  thirty  varieties  of  Olives, 
and  eighteen  varieties  of  Diospyros  Kaki  ;  and  M, 
Paillet,  of  Chatenay,  had  a  large  collection  of  English 
and  American  Potatos,   well-grown  and  well  shown. 


Want  of  space  prevents  our  naming  more  exhibitors 
in  fruit,  fruit  trees,  and  vegetables,  but  the  above  are 
about  the  best  lots. 


LIST   OF   GARDEN    ORCHIDS. 

{Continued  from  p.  sco). 

41.  Si'ATHOGLOTTis,  Blume,  Bijdr.  tot.  Ft.  Nederl, 
Itid.y  p.  400. — Scapes  loosely  racemose,  borne  on 
the  rhizome  distinct   from  the  1  or  2-leaved  pseudo- 


FlG.   92.— SI'ATHOGLOTTIS   LOBCI  :    FLOWERS  CANARY- YELLOW. 


bulbs.  Leaves  elongated,  prominently  veined  or 
almost  plicate.  Sepals  spreading.  Column  elon- 
gated, not  extended  at  the  base  into  a  foot.  About 
ten  species,  inhabiting  India,  Southern  China,  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  Some  of  them  have  very 
showy  flowers.  Paxtoniahas  been  doubtfully  referred 
to  this  genus.     It  is  remarkable  in  the  labellum  being 


Fig.  93.— paxtonia  rosea  ;  flowers  rose. 

uniform  in  size  and  shape  with  petals.  Lindley 
thought  it  might  be  a  peloria,  or  regular  form  of  a 
usually  irregular  type. 

i,  S.  Fortune!,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1845,  t.  19.  Pachy- 
stoma  Fortune!,  Rchb.  f.,  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  464. 
— Hong  Kong.  Originally  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fortune.     A  yellow-flowered  Blelia-like  plant. 

2.  S.    LOB&n,    Rchb.    f.,     Walp.    Ann.,    vi.,   p.   455; 

Gard.  Chron.,  n.s.,  v.,  1876,  p.  534.  —  Pinna. 
Introduced  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  and  cultivated  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  in  1876.  Hort.  Kew.  (See 
fig.  92.) 

3.  S.  PACIFICA,  Rchb.  f.,  in  Seem.  Ft.  Vit.,  p.  300. — 

Fiji  Islands.  Cultivated  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in 
1877.  A  handsome  species,  with  pink  or  white 
flowers. 

4.  S.  Pai'i.in.e,  F.  Muell.;  Fitzgerald's  Amir.  Orch.t 

p.  6.— North  Queensland.  Cultivated  by  Sir  W. 
McArtbur. 

5.  S.  Petri,  Rchb.  f.,  Gard.  Chron., n.s., vin.,  p. 392  ; 

Bot.  Mag,,  t.  6354.— South  Sea  Islands.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Peter  Veitch.  A  handsome  species, 
with  pale  purple  flowers. 


6.  S.  plicata,    Blume,    Bijdr.    tot  Ft.  Nederl.   Ind.x 

p.  401  ;  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  PL,  p.  119  ; 
De  Vriese,  ///.  d'Orch.  Bletta  an*usfata, 
Gaudich.,  I'oy.,  t.  32. — Java,  Luzon.  Cultivated 
in  the  Buitenzorg  Botanic  Garden  in  1866.  Tall, 
ribbed  leaves,  and  a  taller  scape  bearing  a  few 
rather  large  purple-brown  flowers. 

7.  S.    PUBESCENS,    Lindl.,    Gen.    and  Sp.    Orch.    PI., 

p.  120  ;  Wight,  Ic.  Pi.  Ind.  Or.,  v.,  t.  1739. 
Packystoma  Wi%htii,  Rchb.  f.,  Walp.  Ann.,  vi., 
p.  464. — India.     Cultivated  at  Kew  in  1882. 

8.  S.    (?)  {Paxtonia  rosea,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Rq>.  1838, 

Misc.,  n.  113,  t.  60). — Philippine  Islands.  Dis- 
covered and  introduced  by  Mr.  Cuming,  and  cul- 
tivated by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  A  very  curious 
Orchid,  having  rosy-purple  flowers,  in  which  the 
labellum.  or  that  part  of  the  perianth  answering  to 
it,  is  like  the  other  parts,  the  result  being  a  regular 
flower.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  peloria 
of  some  species  of  Spathoglottis.  (See  fig.  93.) 
(To  de  continued.) 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Amaryllis  reticulata  var.  vittata,  Flore 
des  Sevres,  t.  2427. — A  hybrid  between  A.  reticulata 
and  a  seedling  hybrid  Amaryllis.  Flowers  of  medium 
size,  bell-shaped  ;  segments  ovate,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  greenish  at  the  base,  with  a  central  stripe  and 
reticulated  red  veins. 

Azara  Gilliesii,  Hook,  et  Arnott,  Flore  des 
Serres,  t.  2445  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5178. 

Baftisia  leucoph.ea,  Nutt,  Flore  des  Serres, 
t.  2449  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5900. 

Bryophyllum  proliferum,  Bowie,  Flores  des 
Serres,  t.  2446. — A  curious  species,  bearing  tufts  of 
green  leaves  on  the  inflorescence  among  the  flowers. 

Cattleya  superba  splendens,  Lemaire,  Wil- 
liams* Orchid  Album,  t.  33. — Flowers  6  inches  across, 
sepals  oblong  acute,  lilac ;  petals  similar,  but  narrower, 
deeper  violet ;  lip  3-lobed,  basal  lobe  purplish-crimson 
wrapped  round  into  a  tube,  central  lobe  flat  spreading 
transversely  oblong,  two-lobed,  magenta  coloured. 
Brazil,  Rio  Negro. 

Crinum  giganteum,  Andr.,  Flore  des  Serres, 
t.  2423. 

Iris  K^emfferi,  Flore  des  Serres,  t.  2431-36. — We 
can  only  cite  the  names  of  the  fifteen  varieties  : — 
Emma  Lefebvre,  Grand  Mogul,  Madame  Charles  van 
Eekhaute,  Paul  De  Nocker,  Valentine  De  Nocker, 
Benjamin  Davies,  Dos  Santos  Viana,  James  Eckers* 
ley,  Jos.  Broome,  Madame  Langaard,  Edward  Muck- 
low,  Gabrielle  De  Nocker,  G.  van  Eekhaute,  Jean 
Andries,  J.  B.  Masson. 

Nerine,  Garden,  March  25.  —  I,  pulchella ;  2, 
Plantii ;  3,  pudica ;  4,  humilis ;  5,  filifolia ;  6, 
corusca. 

Pafhinia  cristata,  Lindley,  Williams'  Orchid 
Album,  t.  34. — Flower-spikes  from  the  base  of  the 
ovate  pseudobulbs  ;  flowers  3  inches  across.  Sepals 
and  petals  lanceolate  acuminate,  yellow,  closely  barred 
with  brownish-purple ;  lip  purplish-black,  stalked, 
oblong,  3-lobed,  the  two  lateral  ones  spreading,  the 
central  one  hastate  acute,  apex  fimbriate.  Trinidad 
and  Guiana. 

Teferomia  ARGYREA,  Hort.,  Flore  des  Serres, 
t.  243S. — This  is  noted  as  P.  Sandersii,  Cas.  de 
Cand.,  Prod.,  xvi.,  pars.  I  (1S69),  p.  400. 

Pyrus  communis,  L.|  Flore  des  Serres,  t.  2450. — 
The  wild  form  of  the  common  Pear,  showing  variations 
in  the  form  of  the  fruit. 

Tleroma  macranthum,  Hook,  f.,  Flore  des 
Serres,  t.  2430;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5271  ;  Illust.  Hort., 
xvi.,  t.  594  ;  Lasiandra  macrantha,  Secmann,  Journ. 
of  Bot.,  t.  413. 

Rhododendron  Ellen  Cook,  Flore  des  Serres, 
t.  2439.  —  Large  flowers,  in  a  compact  truss;  colour 
rose-pink,  upper  petal  spotted. 

Sanciiezia  nobilis,  Hook.  {.,  Flore  des  Serres, 
t.  2437  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5594  ;  Bdg.  ffortic.  1867, 
P-  227. 

SaXIFRAGA  feltata,  Torrey,  Flore  des  Serres, 
t.  2441  ;  Bot.  Mag.  1S74,  t.  6074. 

Sonerila  sfeciosa,  Zeuk.,  Flores  des  Serres, 
t.  2442  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5026. 

Soudan  VINES,  Flore  des  Serres,  t.  2452,  with 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  live  so-called  species 
imported  from  Soudan  by  the  late  M.  Lcc.ird. 

Stone's  APPLE,  or  LODDINGTON  Seedling, 
Garden,  March  18,  1SS2.— See  Gard.  Chron.  1S77, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  745. 

Streptocarpus  f.ifloro-1'Oi.yantiius  x  ,  Flore 
des  Serres,  t.  2429. — A  hybrid  between  pollen  of  S. 
biflorus  as  pollen  parent  and  S.  polyanthus  the  seed 
parent,  raised  by  M.  Lemoine  of  Nancy.  Leaves 
broad,  velvety ;  flowers  cymose,  on  long  scapes, 
corollas  violet,  tube  long,  narrow,  curved  ;  limb  flat, 
unequally  5  lubed,  lobes  obtuse. 
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Dahlias  :  Double  v.  Single. — In  spite  of  the 
supreme  contempt  of  your  correspondent,  "  T.  W." 
(p.  470)  for  double  Dahlias  I  think  they  can  still  hold 
their  own  as  a  deservedly  popular  ilower.  What 
flower  in  appearance  could  be  more  chaste  and  beau- 
tiful than  the  best  forms  of  our  double  white  Dahlias, 
when  grown  in  a  natural  and  not  over  stimulating 
comport?— and  as  we  well  know  they  are  in  great 
request  for  wreaths,  crosses,  grave  and  church  decora- 
tion, in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  they  can  hardly 
be  the  painted  Jezebels  your  correspondent  so  naively 
describes  them.  I  must  beg  to  dissent  from  the 
modesty  of  his  Kuth.  "We  have  seen  the  smaller 
varieties  used  with  good  effect  in  bouquets,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  Dahlias  are 
almost  scentless  unless  crushed,  at  least  far  from  any 
unpleasant  rankness  of  odour  which  our  friend  tones 
down  in  his  singles  to  a  scarcely  perceptibility. 
Ladies  come  to  our  nursery  specially  for  double 
Dahlias,  while  cartloads  realise  a  good  price  in  Covent 
Garden  Market— a  convincing  proof  that  they  cannot 
be  so  obstinately  unmanageable  in  any  arrangement 
of  cut  flowers,  at  least  not  utterly  intolerable.  Single 
Dahlias  are  undoubtedly  very  effective  flowers,  and 
as  we  now  worship  Paris  Daisies  and  Sunflowers 
we  must  not  say  too  much  in  respect  of  their  eyes,  or 
we  may  have  to  look  to  our  Ruths  for  similes. 
As  our  admirer  and  respecter  has  also  such  respect 
for  his  weird  beauties  I  can  hardly  understand  how 
he  expects  florists  to  give  them  form  and  refinement, 
unless  his  primeval  pet  is  to  be  evolved  into  a  double 
variety  incapable  of  improvement.  G.  A.  /Roberts, 
Felt  ham. 

Dipladenia  amabilis. — In  the  gardens  at  Hesling- 
ton  Hall,  York,  the  seat  of  G.  Baleson  de  Varburgh, 
Esq.,  there  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  above- 
named  plant  that  fully  merits  a  notice  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chtonkle.  The  plant  in  question  is  growing  in  a  lean- 
to  low-pitched  house,  formerly  used  as  a  fruiting  Pine- 
stove,  consequently  it  is  well  heated,  which  I  think 
most  plant  growers  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  is  a 
necessary  point  in  the  culture  of  Dipladenias,  espe- 
cially the  rose-coloured  varieties,  as  I  find  that  the 
while  Dipladenia  boliviensis  can  be  grown  fairly 
well  in  a  temperature  several  degrees  lower  than  the 
coloured  varieties.  It  is  trained  up  the  roof  about 
8  inches  from  the  glass,  covers  a  space  of  12  feet 
by  6  inches,  and  has  about  fifty  flowers  open, 
each  flower  being  fully  5  inches  in  diameter.  It 
began  to  bloom  in  June  last,  and  has  continued 
to  do  so  without  intermission  until  now.  Mr. 
Hornby,  the  gardener,  informs  me  that  last  year 
it  began  to  bloom  at  the  same  time,  continued. 
to  do  so  until  November,  and  produced  alto- 
gether close  on  400  blooms.  I  noticed  that  it  bore 
six  seed  pods,  each  pod  being  about  10  inches  long 
and  about  as  thick  as  a  good-sized  garden  lead  pencil. 
At  present  they  are  quite  green,  and  are  growing  in 
pairs,  the  whole  six  evidently  being  set  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  planted  three  years  ago,  in  a  well- 
drained  brick  enclosure,  about  2  feet  square,  situated 
at  the  front  part  of  the  bed  in  which  the  Pines  used  to 
be  plunged.  The  compost  in  which  it  is  growing  is  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tough  fibrous  peat  and  sandy 
loam.  Some  of  the  nodes  on  which  the  flowers  are 
produced  show  twenty-three  flower-scars.  Associated 
with  it  on  the  roof  are  healthy  well-flowered  plants  of 
Allamanda  Henderson!  and  A.  Schotti,  and  Stephan- 
otis,  while  on  the  bed  underneath  are  a  quantity  of 
well-bloomed  plants  of  Eucharisamazonica,  with  about 
one  hundred  flowers  open,  and  a  number  of  well- 
coloured  Crotons  and  Dracxnas  of  sorts ;  the  whole 
presenting,  as  can  well  be  imagined,  a  very  fine  floral 
picture  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year.  H.  J.  Clayton, 
Grimston,  October  10. 

Fruit  Trees  :  "  The  Yellows."— The  time  has 
arrived  when  those  who  have  trees  affected  by 
the  above  complaint  ought  to  endeavour  to  do  some- 
thing to  get  rid  of  it.  Although  it  is  a  curable  disease 
if  taken  in  time,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  which,  when 
allowed  to  have  its  own  course  too  long,  very  fre- 
quently ends  in  the  death  of  the  trees  which  are  suffer- 
ing from  it.  Without  wishing  to  go  into  details  too 
minutely  respecting  its  origiD,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
remark  that  it  can  be  brought  about  in  various  ways, 
but  when  investigated  thoroughly  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  two  things  are  its  pro- 
genitors, viz.,  cold,  wet,  and  badly-drained  soils,  and 
soils  of  a  poor,  poverty-stricken  nature  ;  remedy  these 
two  defects,  and  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  the  "  yellows  " 
will  give  any  trouble  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  neglect 
trees  which  are  affected  by  them,  and  the  result  will 
only  too  surely  prove  to  be  short  crops  and  an 
early  death.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  probably 
more  susceptible  to  the  yellows  than  any  other 
kind  of  fruit  we  grow,  and  this  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  fact  of  their  being  the  most  tender' — Figs  excepted 
^of  our  hardy  fruits.     Nevertheless,  when  it  is  seen 


that  they  are  suffering  from  it,  if  only  in  a  mild  form, 
they  should  be  taken  in  hand,  and  the  only  known 
remedy  applied,  viz.,  lifting  and  replanting  in  a  better 
soil.  "What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well," 
should  be  the  motto  in  this  case  ;  I  would  therefore 
recommend  that  the  soil  be  taken  out  to  a  depth  of 
not  less  than  IS  inches,  the  top  spit  and  a  shovelling 
to  be  cast  on  one  side,  to  be  mixed  up  hereafter  with 
the  fresh  compost,  which  should  consist  of  good  turfy 
loam  from  a  pasture  with  a  little  well  decomposed 
manure  added  thereto.  Replant  the  trees  with  their 
roots  somewhat  near  the  surface,  and  give  a  mulching 
of  about  4  inches  of  half-decayed  stable  manure. 
Many  evils  arise  from  planting  too  deep,  and  also 
from  defective  drainage  ;  indeed,  if  success  is  to  be 
attained  too  much  attention  cannot  well  be  bestowed 
on  the  latter  point.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  Apricots  are  also  at  times  affected  with  "the 
yellows,"  but  in  their  case  the  remedy  is  precisely  the 
same  as  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Replant  in  a 
better  soil,  well  drain  it  if  necessary,  and  the  evil  will 
disappear,  y.  Horseficld,  Heytesbury. 

Double  and  Single  Flowers. — Fashion  has 
much  to  do  with  the  estimation  in  which  most,  if  not 
all  things  are  held,  and  flowers  are  no  exception  in 
this  respect.  The  time  was  when  double  flowers  were 
generally  considered  as  improvements  upon  the  single 
forms  ;  and  the  double  Dahlia  was  regarded  as  an 
extraordinary  advance  upon  the  single  varieties,  which 
were  introduced  into  this  country  from  Mexico  nearly 
a  century  ago.  Put  the  wonderfully  full  form  of  the 
modern  double  Dahlia  may  possibly,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  the  result  of  a  blending  with  the  double 
variety  of  Dahlia  excelsa,  which  was  known  as  Dahlia 
excelsa  anemonce  flora,  and  which  was  introduced 
from  the  same  country  about  the  year  1830.  The 
double  forms  of  the  Dahlia  have  now,  however,  to 
some  extent  got  out  of  favour,  notwithstanding  their 
perfect  form  and  rich  colouring,  and  are  somewhat 
unkindly  pronounced  inelegant,  heavy,  and  lumpish  ; 
and  the  single  forms  are  all  the  rage,  and  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  they  certainly  are.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  double  condition  of  the  Rose  may  in  like 
manner  ere  long  be  considered  objectionable,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  single  varieties  may,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Dahlia,  be  improved  and  diversified.  At  a  time 
when  the  double  Dahlia  has  to  some  extent 
been  condemned  on  account  of  its  lumpish  aspect, 
as  it  has  been  somewhat  irreverently  expressed, 
it  is  strange  to  think  that  the  Sunflower  in  either 
its  single  or  double  form  should  have  come  so  greatly 
into  favour.  But  such  is,  nevertheless,  the  case  ;  it 
has  already  been  elevated  to  a  position  in  the  lady's 
hat,  and  may  ere  long  be  considered  the  correct  thing 
for  the  buttonhole  bouquet  or  other  personal  decora- 
tive purpose  ;  and  as  soon  as  a  divergence  from  the 
normal  yellow  ray  with  black  disc  can  be  secured,  it 
will  doubtless  become  the  flower  of  the  day,  for  a 
time  at  least.  Still  its  admirers,  however  highly  they 
may  extol  its  beauty,  can  hardly  attempt  to  altogether 
exonerate  it  from  the  charges  brought  against  the  un- 
fortunate double  Dahlia.  There  are,  however,  Sun- 
flowers and  Sunflowers,  and  the  above  remarks  will, 
of  course,  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  well-known 
annual  Sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus)  ;  while  against 
such  species  as  the  Helianthus  multiflorus  the  charge 
of  lumpishness  cannot  certainly  be  preferred  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  attractive 
of  our  many  yellow  autumn-flowering  Composite 
plants,  and  ought  to  be  found  in  every  col- 
lection of  hardy  perennials.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  but  has  long  been  grown  in  this 
country,  although  perhaps  not  so  extensively  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  It  attains  to  a  height  of  4  feet 
or  upwards,  and  the  individual  blooms  are  some 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
while  the  plant  continues  in  flower  throughout  the 
entire  months  of  September  and  October,  or  even  to 
a  later  period  if  the  weather  prove  mild.  The  blooms 
are  useful  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  vases,  &c,  as 
they  keep  well  in  water.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
division  in  spring,  and  will  succeed  in  any  kind  of 
soil.  There  is  also  a  double-flowered  variety  of  this 
plant  which  is  equally  beautiful,  and  does  not  grow 
quite  so  tall.  P.  G. 

Single  Dahlias. — That  we  are  a  people  of  extremes 
can  hardly  be  denied  :  let  a  fashion  once  be  set, 
11  make  a  thing  the  thing,"  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
bounds  to  the  excess  to  which  we  may  go  in  carrying 
it  out.  It  is  so  in  dress  :  let  our  French  neighbours 
but  once  set  the  fashion  and  it  is  so  outrageously  car- 
ried out  here  that  it  almost  becomes  another  thing. 
Look  at  the  unusual  mania  for  lawn  tennis  :  really  the 
rat  son  d'etre  of  existence  with  some  people  seems  to 
be  that  they  may  play  the  game — if  they  cannot  "life  is 
not  worth  living  ;"  and  so  again  in  that  on  what  you 
so  fitly  wrote  last  week,  harvest  decorations — the  in- 
congruity of  some  of  these  displays,  the  entiie  spoiling 
of  the  character  of  the  building,  and  the  exertions 
made  to  supply  them  are  all  the  outcome  of  this  pro- 
pensity of  running  into  extremes.  And  so  in  floricul- 
ture.    Some  time  ago  bedding-out  was  the  fashion, 


and  greenhouses,  pits,  conservatories,  were  all  brought 
into  use  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  plants 
for  the  purpose  and  the  great  point  seemed  to  be 
to  outvie  one's  neighbours  in  the  number  of 
plants  used  ;  well,  a  change  has  come,  and  we 
are  now  in  danger  of  having  our  gardens  flooded  with 
a  lot  of  rubbish,  or  filled  with  single  Dahlias.  I  do 
not  in  the  least  want  to  disparage  these  beautiful 
flowers — they  are  most  valuable  for  cutting — there 
are  bright  and  beautiful  colours  amongst  them,  but  I 
do  think  we  may  have  too  much  of  them  ;  and  what 
is  one  to  think  of  the  Floral  Committee  which  at  one 
sitting  gave  First-class  Certificates  to  no  less  than 
nine  of  these  flowers!  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  no  fancied  or  fanciful  (as  people  may 
imagine)  lines  drawn  for  their  perfection  ;  not,  for 
example,  as  the  double  Dahlias,  where  the  flower 
must  be  well  built,  as  it  is  called — the  centre  well  up, 
and  the  florets  regularly  disposed.  Not  as  it  is  in 
the  ricotee,  where  the  marking  must  be  confined  to 
the  edge,  without  bars  or  splashes  ;  and  it  is  not,  I 
think,  too  much  to  say  that  from  a  is.  packet  of  care- 
fully saved  seed  flowers  in  every  respect  as  good  as 
those  certificated  can  be  produced.  Would  it  not  have 
been  wiser,  i.e.,  more  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  if 
that  had  been  done  which  has  for  a  long  time  held  in 
some  other  flowers,  such  as  Calceolaria  and  Cineraria, 
i.e.,  give  a  certificate  for  the  strain  instead  of  for  the 
individual  flower?  Put,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  shower 
certificates  last  Tuesday,  for  no  less  than  six  Pernet- 
tyas  were  also  decorated.  Some  beneficent  conjunction 
of  the  planets  must  have  been  over  the  Council-room, 
which,  had  other  exhibitors  known,  they  might  have 
been  induced  to  avail  themselves  of.  I  think,  too, 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  look  for  rather  large  flowers, 
or  flowers  with  a  double  set  of  petals.  The  great 
beauty  of  these  flowers  is  for  cutting.  The  show 
Dahlias,  or  the  bouquet  Dahlias,  are,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, more  showy  in  the  garden,  and  it  would  be 
well  that  we  should  not  lose  the  singular  beauty  of 
these  flowers  by  attempts  to  improve  them  either  in 
size  or  doubleness.  May  I  say  that  the  complaint 
which  I  sometimes  hear  made  concerning  them,  that 
they  do  not  last  long  in  water,  is  not  borne  out  by  my 
experience,  I  am  sitting  in  front  of  a  vase,  in  which 
are  two  or  three  of  them,  and  they  are  still  fresh  and 
sweet  [although  gathered  some  days  since?].  Wild  Rose, 

Rubus  laciniatus.  — I  believe  this  is  the  finest 
of  all  the  Rubus.  The  bush  from  which  I  cut  speci- 
mens forwarded  to  the  Editor  is  about  5  feet  high  and 
4  feet  through,  completely  laden  with  fine  branches  of 
this  delicious  fruit,  which  should  be  grown  in  every 
garden  for  its  usefulness,  as  well  as  for  its  ornamental 
foliage.  The  Vaccinium  monspeliense  is  also  worth 
extended  cultivation  on  account  of  its  luscious  fruit, 
which  is  borne  in  great  abundance.  D.  Dartnall, 
52,  Lynton  Villa,  Fran t  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

Trees  at  Moor  Park,  Farnham. — In  giving  the 
girth  of  trees  at  Moor  Park,  the  figures  relating  to  the 
Alder  stated  to  be  21  feet  10  inches  at  the  narrowest  part 
should  be  13  feet  10  inches.  There  are  seveial  others 
upwards  of  S  feet  in  girth  at  4  feet  from  the  ground. 
Your  correspondent,  "II.  E.,"  asks  some  particulars 
of  the  Scotch  Fir  measuring  12  feet  S  inches  in 
circumference.  It  separates  into  noble  branches  at 
6  feet  and  9  feet  from  the  ground,  the  branches 
extending  to  a  distance  of  40  feet  from  the  centre 
of  the  tree,  but  the  main  trunk  maintains  an  upright 
position,  and  is  perhaps  90  feet  in  height.  The  tree 
is  one  of  seven  or  eight  near  together,  varying  in 
girth  from  9  feet  9  inches  to  12  feet  8  inches.  There 
are  scores  measuring  from  5  or  6  feet  to  10  or  n  feet. 
Silford  should  be  Tilford.  J.  Fred.  Bate/nan,  Moor 
Park,  Farnham. 

The  Colours  of  the  Autumn  Foliage.  — 
Standing  in  front  of  Marlfield  House,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bagwell,  near  this  town, 
yesterday — mid  October — and  letting  the  eye  wander 
from  the  closely  cut  velvety  carpet  at  my  feet,  skirting 
the  graceful  sweep  of  the  river  Suir  in  front,  my 
attention  was  irresistibly  arrested  by  those  glorious 
autumn  tints  of  the  slowly  declining  foliage.  One 
seems  intuitively  driven  to  reflect  on  the  beneficent 
prescience  of  the  Creator,  in  reserving  for  this  dull 
time  vivid  colours  not  to  be  seen  in  summer,  when 
Nature  is  decked  in  her  brighest  costume.  Even 
the  high  hills  in  the  background  seem  to  wear  a 
fresher  bronze  hue ;  and  the  Conifers  and  Rho- 
dodendrons, with  the  undergrowth  of  adjoining 
mosses  and  lichens,  seem  to  compete  with  the  bright 
glowing  tints  of  the  Ghent  Azaleas.  Turning  around 
in  front  of  the  mansion,  what  can  exceed  in  brilliancy, 
just  now,  Vitis  purpurea,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  Co- 
toneaster  velutinus,  &c.  ?  W.  J.  Murphy,  CionmeL 

Cotoneaster  microphylla. — For  covering  banks, 
trailing  over  rockwork,  or  low  walls  or  fences, 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  is  quite  unsurpassed,  and  not 
only  is  it  well  adapted  for  any  of  these  purposes,  but 
it  is  very  suitable  for  embellishing  the  front  of  a  house, 
the  only  drawback  to  using  it  in  that  way  being  that 
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it  takes  a  long  time  to  cover  any  great  space.  The 
finest  specimens  I  have  ever  seen  of  it  are  on  a  dwell- 
ing at  Felixstowe,  where  the  plants  have  reached  the 
eaves  and  are  just  now  in  splendid  sheen,  as  they  are 
clothed  from  base  to  summit  with  a  rich  profusion  of 
their  bright  coral  berries,  and  are  greatly  admired  by 
all  passers-by.  It  is  strange  that  a  plant  so  persist- 
ently trailing  or  pendulous  as  this  Cotoneaster  is 
should  go  up  a  wall,  but  it  appears  if  it  cannot  travel 
its  own  way  it  will  go  another,  and  so  gradually  creeps 
up  aloft.  As  the  berries  are  red,  it  is  seen  to  greatest 
advantage  against  white  or  light-coloured  bricks, 
where  it  shows  up  in  pleasing  contrast  ;  and  being 
evergreen  and  having  very  small,  shining  green  leaves, 
it  is  always  cheerful  looking  whether  in  fruit  or  not. 
Those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  plants  of  it 
will  find  this  a  good  time  to  obtain  them,  and  this  is  also 
the  right  season  for  layering  if  an  increase  in  stock  is 
desired.  To  induce  roots  to  form  quickly,  the  stem 
to  be  buried  should  be  slightly  twisted  or  scraped,  so 
as  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  bark,  at  which  injured 
parts  callus  soon  forms,  and  young  fibrils  then  follow. 
Sharp  sandy  soil  encourages  these,  and  enables  the 
plants  to  be  lifted  with  plenty  of  ball.  J.  S. 


Jlopta'    flou^ra. 


Proposed  Pink  Show  in  1883. — Having  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  friends  assured  myself 
that  a  Pink  show  was  a  thing  much  to  be  desired,  and 
might  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  little  effort,  I 
thought  it  best  to  wait  for  the  completion  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  programme  for  1883 
before  taking  any  further  steps  in  the  matter.  But 
time  flies.  The  exhibitions  to  be  held  next  year  at 
South  Kensington  are  not  as  yet  determined  on,  and 
if  I  wait  any  longer  for  the  signal  for  action  the  pro- 
ject may  be  prejudiced,  for  one  season  at  least.  I 
think  it  proper  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  object  I 
have  in  view  is  to  revive  an  interest  in  the  Pink  as  a 
florists'  flower,  and  it  seems  for  the  present  likely 
that  this  can  best  be  accomplished  in  the  first 
instance  by  an  exhibition  in  London.  What 
may  be  attempted  subsequently  must  rest  with  the 
cultivators.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  my 
intention  is  simply  to  initiate  a  movement  that  may 
lead  to  something  more  than  a  mere  exhibition,  for  I 
should  hope  to  see  the  gardens  of  England  made  the 
richer  for  renewed  attention  to  one  of  our  oldest, 
sweetest,  and  most  interesting  flowers.  The  matter 
being  now  before  the  public,  I  think  it  proper  to  say 
that  I  will  act  as  honorary  secretary  to  the  proposed 
exhibition,  and  in  due  time  hand  over  my  portfolio 
to  any  better  man  who  may  be  appointed  to  take  my 
place.  In  the  meantime  I  will  seek  the  counsel 
and  help  of  growers  of  Pinks,  and  secure 
from  them  as  many  subscriptions  of  5*.  each 
as  will  be  likely  to  suffice  for  a  respectable 
schedule  and  a  few  merely  nominal  expenses.  That 
opinions  are  divided  about  the  properties  of  Pinks, 
adds,  I  think,  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
posed exhibition.  In  a  multitude  of  counselors  there 
is  wisdom  ;  let  us  then  have  many  views  and 
voices  on  what  constitutes  the  Pink  of  perfection. 
As  the  place,  of  the  proposed  Pink  show  has  not 
been  mentioned,  I  would  propose  that  we  take  a 
lesson  from  our  friends  the  exhibitors  of  Auriculas  and 
Carnations.  They  have  done  well  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, which  is  now  the  proper  centre  of  horticultural 
energies,  and  peculiarly  accessible  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  last  week  in  June  will  probably 
suit  more  growers  than  any  other  time,  but  an  earlier 
date  will  not  suit  anybody.  Shirley  Hibbcrd,  15, 
Brownswood  Park,  London,  N. 

New  Single  Dahlias  — The  rapidity  with  which 
these  arc  produced  in  new  forms  was  again  most 
forcibly  illustrated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  the  10th  inst.,  as  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  of  Tottenham,  and  II.  Cannell  &  Son,  Swanley, 
staged  many  seedlings  of  great  promise.  First-class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Ware  for  the  follow- 
ing : — Mrs.  Goldring,  pale  pinkish-mauve,  large  and 
very  fine,  petals  stout  and  well  shaped  ;  Pantaloon, 
maroon,  with  a  white  flame  shaded  with  carmine  filling 
up  a  large  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  petals,  very  novel 


and  attractive ;  Cherry,  cherry-rose  in  the  centre,  paling 
off  torosy-magentatowards  the  points  of  the  petals,  very 
novel  and  distinct  in  colour  ;  Mrs.  Burbidge,  crim- 
son, suffused  with  purple  on  the  edges,  fine  form  and 
very  pretty  ;  and  White  Star,  pure  white,  slightly 
reflexed,  excellent  form.  The  same  award  was  made 
to  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Son  for  Marguerite,  dashed  with 
pale  rosy-purple  round  the  eyes,  paling  off  to  a  sil- 
very magenta-pink  at  the  points  of  the  petals,  very 
attractive ;  Tyro,  orange-red  round  the  centre,  the 
petals  tipped  with  pale  purple,  very  novel  ;  and 
Yellow  Gem,  pale  yellow,  clear  in  colour,  and  good 
form.  Other  fine  new  varieties,  shown  for  the  first 
time  by  Mr.  Ware  were  Lucy  Ireland,  rich  crimson 
lake,  Bushed  with  purple,  very  fine  ;  A.  F.  Barron, 
pale  purple,  the  sides  of  the  petals  having  a  narrow 
stripe  of  whitish  lilac,  and  in  a  few  cases  broadly 
flamed  in  this  way  ;  Mauve  Queen  Improved,  pale 
purplish-mauve,  large  and  finely  formed  petals  ;  Red 
Light,  very  rich  scarlet,  perhaps  the  very  best  scarlet 
yet  raised,  extra  fine  ;  Violet,  crimson,  much  flushed 
with  bright  purplish-violet,  distinct  and  very  good  ; 
Walter  Ware,  shaded  crimson,  novel  and  good  ; 
Thalia,  the  centre  rich  reddish-crimson,  paling  off  to 
purple  towards  the  points  of  the  petals  ;  Single  Zinnia, 
bright  orange- scarlet,  distinct  and  pleasing  ;  Clown, 
pale  lilac  striped  with  reddish-purple,  and  flamed  with 
purple  ;  and  George  Clarke,  really  a  Paragon  im- 
proved, being  in  the  same  way  ;  but  the  bright  margin 
at  the  sides  of  the  petals,  which  are  inconstant  in  Para- 
gon, are  always  present  in  the  case  of  the  improved 
variety.  It  appears  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  seed- 
lings are  increasing  in  size,  as  might  be  expected,  and 
there  is  a  fear  that  many  will  come  unduly  large, 
while  others  are  taking  on  the  semi-double  form. 
Single  Dahlias  will  be  most  popular  when  they  are 
ot  the  size  of  White  Star,  with  its  broad  well 
formed,  and  slightly  reflexed  petals.  R.  D. 

Dahlia  Shirley  Hibberd. — Those  who  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
October  10,  and  were  interested  in  the  Dahlias  shown 
on  that  occasion,  both  single  and  double,  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  the  peculiar  marking  on  a 
bloom  of  this  variety  on  a  stand  of  flowers  shown  by 
Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  of  Romford.  It  served  to 
illustrate  in  a  remarkable  manner  how  nearly  some  of 
the  shaded  show  Dahlias  approach  the  fancy  varieties. 
The  variety  under  notice  is  in  its  general  character  a 
dark  self  shaded  with  bright  crimson  on  the  surface. 
In  this  particular  case  the  crimson  shadings  have 
taken  the  form  of  a  distinct  and  decided  edging  or  tip 
to  the  petals,  and  very  attractive  it  was  ;  and  in  this 
form  it  made  an  excellent  and  undeniable  fancy.  See- 
ing that  the  leading  characteristic  of  a  fancy  Dahlia  is 
that  the  ground  colour  shall  be  dark,  with  an  edging 
or  tip  of  a  brighter  colour — reverse  these  and  we  have 
a  tipped  show  Dahlia — it  will  soon  be  very  difficult 
to  decide  where  a  show  Dahlia  ends  and  a  fancy 
variety  begins. 

New  Pompon  or  Bouquet  Dahlias.— Mr.  C. 
Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  set  up  a 
charming  group  of  new  varieties  of  these  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  recent  meeting.  They  were 
all  seedlings  raised  at  Slough,  and  at  this  late  period 
of  the  year  were  blooming  freely  in  the  open  air  at 
Slough.  Of  these  new  varieties  First-class  Certi- 
ficates of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the  following  : — 
Nymphe,  pale  yellow  ground,  slightly  tipped  with 
amber,  very  pretty,  and  of  exquisite  form  ;  Isabel, 
pure  bright  scarlet,  petals  slightly  reflexed,  good 
form  ;  Little  Duchess,  pale  ground,  tipped  with 
crimson  purple,  finely  -  formed  petal,  exquisite 
shape,  small ;  and  Little  Princess,  French-white 
ground,  slightly  tipped  with  reddish-purple, 
small,  good  form,  pretty  and  distinct.  The 
varieties  that  did  not  receive  certificates  were  very 
fine  also,  viz.,  Gem,  rich  crimson,  fine  shape  ; 
Peacemaker,  pale  rosy-mauve,  very  pretty  and  dis- 
tinct ;  Garnet,  pale  orange-scarlet,  fine  form  ;  Cupid, 
like  little  Princess,  but  larger ;  Favourite,  shaded 
crimson,  very  fine  ;  Mabel,  bright  lilac,  flushed  with 
mauve,  very  pretty  and  good  shape  ;  The  Khedive, 
pale  ground,  heavily  tipped  with  maroon,  fine  form 
and  good  petal  ;  and  Coquette,  mottled  red  and 
yellow,  very  novel  and  attractive,  good  form.  It  was 
worthy  of  notice  that  all  these  new  varieties  have 
medium-sized,  full,  and  very  symmetrical  flowers.  It 
seems  superfluous  to  state  that  they  are  all  very  free  of 
bloom,  as  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  bouquet  Dahlia  to 
flower  with  amazing  freedom.  Lastly,  they  are  all  of 
dwarf  habit,   averaging   from   z\   to   3   feet.     Each 


variety  was  set  uj.  ..        ,  ,       ,   .     , 

way  adopted  by  Mr.  Tur'neT  £nS*  m  th^\  e'cgant 
Dahlia  Show ;  and  they  formed  a  very  atiral"e 
feature  in  common  with  the  single  Dahlias  at  one  of 
the  pleasantest  October  meetings  ever  held  by  the 
Society.    A.  D. 


Iijptjds   jrf  %®mtfm. 


Nottinghamshire  Horticultural  and  Botanical : 
Oct.  9. — The  monthly  meeting  ot  this  Society  was  held 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Nottingham,  Mr.  Alfred 
Pearson,  of  the  Chilwell  Nurseries,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  \V. 
H.  Frettingham,  oflJ.es  ton,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Rose 
and  its  Cultivation,"  which  was  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive, thereader  dealing  with  the  subjectin  a  thoroughly 
practical  manner,  giving  details  of  soil,  situation,  manures, 
&c,  most  suited  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Rose, 
more  especially  for  exhibiting,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  kinds  most  suitable  for  different  situations,  and 
describing  the  numerous  varieties  of  insects,  ike,  inju- 
rious to  the  Rose.  A  lively  discussion  followed,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Frettingham  for  his 
paper.  A  fine  collection  of  Dahlias,  including  the  beau- 
tiful white  Cactus  Dahlia  Constance,  and  a  splendid 
collection  of  Apples,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Pear- 
son, of  Chilwell.  Mr.  Pownall,  of  Lenton  Hall  Gar- 
dens, exhibited  some  peculiar  samples  of  different  varie- 
ties of  Apples  growing  on  the  same  tree,  and  sporting 
from  the  original  variety  ;  while  Mr.  German,  of  Malvern 
House,  contributed  a  grand  spike  of  flowers  of  Oncidium 
crispum,  which  was  much  admired.  Mr.  Edmonds,  of 
Bestwood  Lodge,  sent  a  collection  of  very  fine  fruits  of 
Tomatos,  most  noticeable  among  them  being  the  new 
variety,  Dedham  Favourite  ;  and  from  Mr.  Anderson 
came  some  splendid  specimens  of  Pears,  supposed  to  be 
Doyenne  d'Ete,  but  in  respect  to  which  some  doubt 
seemed  to  exist.  Mr.  Frettingham  exhibited  what  was 
for  the  time  of  year  a  very  fine  box  of  cut  blooms  of 
Roses.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  different  exhibitors  and 
the  Chairman  for  presiding  concluded  the  business  of  the 
meeting. 


Fungus  Foray  near  Huddersfield.— On  Sunday 
evening,  the  8th  inst.,  a  large  number  of  botanists  in 
connection  with  the  various  societies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Huddersfield  assembled  at  the  Sun  Inn,  High- 
gate  Lane,  Lepton,  and  held  a  meeting  specially  for  the 
display  of  the  fungi  of  the  district.  The  result  of  the 
day's  hunt  was  arranged  on  tables  in  the  large  room, 
and  the  meeting  being  also  open  to  the  general  public 
a  large  number  of  people  assembled,  the  room  being 
crammed. 

Mr.  Richardjessop,  President  of  the  Lepton  Botanical 
Society,  occupied  the  chair.  He  opened  the  meeting  by 
expressing  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so  many  persons 
assembled  to  see  and  hear  what  was  to  be  said  about  a 
class  of  plants  so  generally  despised  and  so  little  studied 
by  our  local  botanists  ;  he  hoped  that  though  this  was 
the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  district,  it 
might  not  be  the  last.  He  called  upon  Messrs.  A. 
Clarke  and  |ohn  Carter,  of  the  Huddersfield  Botanical 
Society,  to  name  and  describe  the  specimens  on  the 
table.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  named  :— Agaricus 
(Armillaria)  melleus,  A.  (Tricholoma)  imbricatus,  A. 
brevipes,  A.  (Collvbia)  maculatus,  A.  velutipcs,  A. 
(Psalliota)  albo-cyaneus,  A.  aeruginosus,  A.  semiglobatus, 
A.  campestris,  A.  (Hypholoma)  fascicularis,  A.  (Psilo- 
cybe)  Fcunisecii,  A.  (Panneolus)  separatus,  A.  fimi- 
putris,  Coprinus  conatus,  C.  a  frame  n  tar  i  us,  Hygrophorus 
virgineus,  H.  niveus,  H.  pratensis,  H.  puniceus,  H.  psit- 
tacinus,  Lactarius  acris,  L.  blennius,  L.  subdulcis,  Rus- 
sula  emetica,  R.  heterophylla,  Marasmius  oreades,  M. 
ureus,  Polyporus  versicolor,  P.  squamosus,  P.  sulfureus, 
Clavaria  inoequalis,  C.  fumosa,  Phallus  impudicus, 
Scleroderma  vulgare,  Geoglossum  olivaceum,  Peziza 
aurantia,  Xylaria  Hypoxylon.  Several  large  dishes  of 
fungi,  cooked  by  the  landlady,  were  placed  upon  the 
table  and  the  contents  handed  round,  that  the  flavour  of 
each  species  might  be  compared.  They  comprised 
Coprinus  comatus,  Hygrophorus  pratensis,  and  H.  vir- 
gineus. The  first-named  was  very  generally  considered 
to  be  the  finest  in  flavour.  Considerable  amusement  was 
caused  by  the  sceptical  part  of  the  company,  first 
declaring  that  they  would  never  eat  such  rubbish,  then 
sipping  gently,  and  finally  indulging  heartily  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  several  dishes.  After  considerable  discussion 
and  conversation  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  terminated 
the  first  fungus  meeting  in  the  district. 


©tftuarp. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  on  the  I2th  inst.,  of 
Mr.  Henry  McMiu.an,  aged  seventy-four.  Mr. 
McMillan  was  with  Mr.  Cattell,  of  Westerham,  for 
thirty  years  as  manager,  and  was  also  for  several  years 
manager  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  Combe  Wood  nurseries, 
and  for  the  last  sixteen  years  had  been  in  business  at 
St.  James'  Road,  Kingston-on-Thame;. 
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Oct.  12 Raining  from  early  morning  ;    dull,  overcast  day 

and  night. 

—  13. — Raining     in     early     morning ;     generally    cloudy 

throughout.    Occasionally  misty.     Rain  at  night. 

—  14 — Overcast.     Occasionally  thin  rain  In  early  morning. 

—  15. — Overcast  day  and  night ;  rain  from  9  p  M. 

—  10. — Heavy  rain  almost  continuously  throughout  day 

and  night. 

—  17. — Dull,  overcast,  with  showers  of  rain.    Dark,  damp 

night. 

—  iS. — A  dull,   misty  day  ;  fog  from  ir  to  1  a.m.,  with 

slight  rain.     Foggy  during  evening.   Very  dense 
fog  from  8  to  9  p.  m. 


Brighton  ami  Blaekheath  ;  and  was  56°.5  at  Brad- 
ford, 57°  at  Wolverhampton,  and  57°.2  at  Liverpool. 
The  general  mean  was  5S°.o.. 

The  mean  ol  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Brighton,  49°. 7,  at  Leeds  49°.6, 
and  at  Blaekheath  49°.3  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolver- 
hampton, 42°.6,  at  Truro  44". 6,  and  at  Plymouth 
450. 4.  .  The  general  mean  was  46°. 8. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Truro,  I7°.7, 
at  Wolverhampton  14°  4,  and  at  Plymouth  I3°.8  ; 
and  was  least  at  Bradford,  8°.  1,  at  Leeds  S'.j,  and  at 
Brighton  10°. S.     The  general  mean  was  I2°.i. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  week  was  highest  at 
Blaekheath,  54°-3,  at  Brighton  54°.  I,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge 53°.3  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhamplon, 
4S°.S,  at  Bolton  50°.5,  and  at  Liverpool  50°.6.  The 
general  mean  was  5 iw.S. 

Rain.— The  largest  falls  of  rain  were  1.60  inch  at 
Wolverhampton,  1.35  inch  at  Truro,  and  I. n  inch 
at  Leicester.  The  lightest  falls  were  0.24  inch  at 
Blaekheath,  and  0.37  inch  at  Brighton  and  Liverpool. 
The  general  mean  was  0.S4  inch. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing October  14  the  highest  temperature  was  61°,  at 
Dundee  ;  at  Edinburgh  the  highest  temperature  was 
57°. 3.     The  general  mean  was  59°. I. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  37°,  at 
Perth  ;  at  Greenock  the  lowest  temperature  was 
46°.4.     The  general  mean  was  42°.3. 

The  mean  temperature  in  the  week  was  highest 
at  Glasgow,  530. 7  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Perth,  51°. S, 
The  general  mean  was  52°.8,  being  o°.S  below  that  of 
the  week  immediately  preceding,  but  6°. 9  above  that 
of  the  corresponding  week  of  1881. 

Main.—  The  largest  fall  was  1.30  inch,  at  Greenock, 
and  the  smallest  was  0.S0  inch  at  Dundee.  The 
general  mean  fall  was  1.06  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


LONDON  :  Atmospheric  Pressure, — During  the  week 
ending  October  14,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at 
the  level  of  the  sea  decreased  from  30.16  inches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  30.09  inches  by  9  A.M.  on 
the  Sth,  increased  to  30.17  inches  by  9  A.M.  on  the 
9th,  decreased  to  29.52  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the  12th, 
and  was  30.02  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29. S9  inches,  being  0.30  inch  lower  than 
last  week,  and  0.02  inch  above  the  average  of  the 
week. 

Temperature, — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
week  was  67°.5,  on  the  gth  ;  on  the  12th  the  highest 
temperature  was  55°.5.  The  mean  of  the  seven  high 
day  temperatures  was  6oa.5 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  47°,  on  the  Sth  ;  on  the  nth  the  lowest  tempe- 
rature was  54".  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest 
temperatures  was  49°-3. 

The  greatest  range  in  one  day  was  1 8°,  on  the 
Sth  ;  the  smallest  was  6°,  on  the  nth.  The  mean  of 
the  seven  daily  ranges  was  n°.2. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  Sih,  54°. 9  ; 
on  the  9th,  57°;  on  the  loth,  55°.  7  ;  on  the  nth, 
S6'.6  ;  on  the  12th,  5i°.5  ;  on  the  13th,  52°.S  ;  and  en 
the  14th,  51°. 8  ;  and  these  were  all  above  their 
averages  by  2°.7,  5°.!,  4°.I,  5°.3,  0°.5,  2°.i,and  i°.4 
respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
54^.3,  being  1°.  1  lower  than  last  week,  and  30  above 
the  average  of  the  week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  1 19°.  4  on  the  8th;  the  highest  on  the  12th  was 
71°. 5.     The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  91°. 3. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sky  was  38'. 7,  on  the  Sth.  The  mean  of  the 
seven  readings  was  41^.7. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  on  four  days,  to  the  amount  of 
0.24  inch. 

England  :  Temperature, — During  the  week  end- 
ing October  14  the  highest  temperatures  were  67'. 5 
at  Blaekheath,  67°.!  at  Cambridge,  and  65°  at  Truro 
and  Sunderland  ;  and  was  58^.7  at  Bradford,  59°. 8  at 
Wolverhampton,  and  6o"  at  Hull  and  Leeds.  The 
general  mean  was  62°.4. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  36°  at 
Truro,  3S°.5  at  Bolton,  and  3S°.8  at  Wolverhampton  ; 
the  lowest  temperature  at  Leeds  was  47°,  at  Blaekheath 
45°,5,  and  at  Bradford  45°-4.  The  genera]  mean  was 
4I°.6, 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  29s  at  Truro,  24°.  1  at  Cambridge,  and  23".  2 
at  Bristol  and  Leicester  ;  the  least  ranges  were  13° 
at  Leeds,  13°. 3  at  Bradford,  and  I7°.7  at  Liverpool. 
The  general  mean  was  20°.  8. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
62°.3  at  Truro,  60°. 8  at  Cambridge,  and   6o\5   at 


Sisymbrium  cancscens,  Ccrastium  oblongifolium,  Pha- 
seolus  helvolus,  Baptisia  tinctoria,  Galium  pilosum, 
Vernonia  fasciculata,  Acerates  viridifiora,  Fraxinus 
viridis,  and  Quercus  Ptinus.  The  large  size  and 
plenitude  of  the  Papaw  (Asimina),  Mulberry,  Blue 
Ash,  and  Sour  Gum  (Nyssa)  trees,  were  taken  as 
evidence  of  their  being  indigenous,  and  would  indi- 
cate that  they  are  not  merely  chance  survivors,  but 
that  the  soil  and  climate  fully  meet  their  require- 
ments. Along  Lake  Erie,  at  Amherstburg,  Pelcc 
Island,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Stanley  the 
following  plants  were  found,  no  less  than  eight  of 
which  had  not  previously  been  ascertained  to  belong 
to  the  Canadian  flora  :— Viola  cucullata  var.  palmate, 
Euonymus  atropurpureus,  Gymnocladus  canadensis, 
Agrimonia  parviflora,  Geum  vernum,  Rosa  setigera, 
Crataegus  subvillosa,  lleuchera  hispida,  Thaspium 
trifoliatum,  T.  barbinode,  Cynthia  virginica,  Chajro- 
phyllum  procumbens,  Tecoma  radicans,  Plantago 
cordata,  Prosartes  lanuginosa,  Carex  Stcudelii  and 
C.  Grayi.  Gymnocladus  was  seen  with  a  trunk 
2  feet  in  diameter. 


Variorum. 

The  Introduction  of  the  Potato. — Solanum 
tuberosum,  the  common  Potato  of  our  fields  and 
gardens,  was  first  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  brought  the  roots  from  Quito,  and  caused  them 
to  be  planted  in  his  own  garden  at  Youghal,  in  Ire- 
land. On  the  plants  arriving  at  maturity  Sir  Walter's 
old  gardener,  availing  himself  of  the  privileges  of  his 
situation,  gathered  some  of  the  fruit,  or  "  Potato- 
apples,"  as  they  are  now  called,  and  tasted  them. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  eaten  of  this  particu- 
larly unpalatable  and  unwholesome  production  will 
feel  no  wonder  that  the  ire  of  the  old  man  should  have 
been  raised.  Breaking  in  unceremoniously  on  his 
master's  studies,  he  exclaimed,  "  If  this  is  your  fine 
foreign  fruit,  I  would  not^give  it  garden  room,  not  I  !  " 
"  Well,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  if  it  is  as  bad  as  you  say, 
dig  it  up  at  once  ;  but  if  you  find  any  roots  worth 
looking  at,  bring  them  to  me."  It  is,  perhaps  need- 
less to  say  that  the  roots  proved  very  well  worth  ex- 
amining. It  was  not,  however,  until  about  1732  that 
regular  Potato  crops  were  cultivated  in  Scotland. 
England  followed  the  example  set  by  the  Scottish 
farmers,  and  grew  the  new  root.  So  deep  was  the 
prejudice  existing  against  this  plant  in  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant  that  when  the  Russian  Government 
issued  seed  Potatos  to  the  native  cultivators,  with 
orders  to  attend  to  the  increase  of  the  crop,  the  new 
tubers  were  called  the  "  Devil's  Apples,"  a  name 
which  in  some  remote  districts  of  the  Oural  they  still 
bear.    Casselfs  Popular  Educator. 

Canadian  Plants.  —  Some  ol  the  Canadian 
botanists  have  lately  been  investigating  the  flora  of 
Point  Pelee,  Essex,  Ontario,  the  most  southern  point 
on  the  mainland  of  Canada,  and  they  have  published 
some  of  the  more  interesting  results  in  Coulter's 
Botanical  Gazette.  Point  Pelee,  we  may  remind  the 
reader,  is  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  wedge- 
shaped  tract  of  country  between  the  lakes  and  ending 
in  Lake  Erie.  Its  latitude  is  about  41°  45',  or  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Rome,  and  its  climate  is  warmer 
in  summer,  and  much  colder  in  winter,  than  that  of 
England.  The  list  of  plants  is  remarkable  for  the 
southern  nature  of  most  of  the  species  enumerated. 
To  this  locality  never  before  having  been  thoroughly 
explored  is  attributed  the  seemingly  extraordinary  fact 
that  of  the  following  twenty-one  plants  the  first  eleven 
had  apparently  heretofore  not  been  recorded  as  found 
in  Canada,  while  the  remaining  ten  have  but  very 
rarely  been  noted  : — Corydalis  fiavula,  Hibiscus  Mos- 
cheutos,  Ptelea  trifoliata,  Gleditschia  triacanthos, 
Opuntia  Rafinesquiana,  Nyssa  multiflora,  Ipomo3a 
pandurata,  Fraxinus  quadrangulata,  Morus  rubra, 
Quercus  palustris,  Smilax  tannoides,  Asimina  triloba, 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Broccoli  and  Cabbage  :  Broccoli.  Cauliflowers  were 
tried  at  Chiswick  in  1876,  and  the  report  thereon  is 
published  in  the  Journal  of  tilt  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  vol.  iv. ,  part  5.  The  trial  of  Cabbages  took 
place  in  1877-78  (see  vol.  v.,  part  8)  ;  and  Savoys  in 
1877  (see  vol.  v.,  part  5). 

Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata  :  J.  /..  Propa- 
gate by  cuttings  in  spring.  Insert  them  in  sand  in  a 
little  heat. 

Cucumbers  :  John  Smith.  Many  thanks.  A  well- 
grown  sample  ol  Telegraph,  but  not  the  best  strain 
that  we  have  seen. 

Fruit  Trees  —  Espaliers  :  W.  A.  Determine  the 
character  of  your  espalier-trellis  from  the  surroundings 
of  your  place.  A  trellis  of  woodwork  may  be  made 
very  ornamental,  and  will  last  for  several  years  ;  but  if 
you  elect  to  have  lighter  material  consult  a  wire- 
worker,  who  will  put  you  up  a  neat  trellis  at  a  trifling 
expense.  Three  of  the  best  Apples  that  you  can  plant 
are  Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  and  King  of  the 
Pippins.  Espalier  training  simply  means  that  posts, 
or  supports  of  any  other  kind,  shall  be  inserted  into 
the  ground  perpendicularly,  and  that  wires  shall  be  . 
fastened  to  them  horizontally  at  about  a  foot  apart. 
When  ordering  your  trees  you  have  only  to  state  that 
you  want  them  lor  espalier  training,  and  they  will  be 
sent  to  suit  your  purpose.  In  planting  the  trees  give 
no  manure  whatever,  but  use  good  maiden  loam,  well 
chopped  up,  and  keep  the  roots  of  the  trees  near  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Then  lay  1  or  2  inches  in 
depth  of  light  manure  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  over 
the  roots,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  temperature  of 
the  soil  equable.  Do  not  train  the  shoots  to  the  wires 
alter  planting,  as  the  fresh  soil  may  subside  a  little, 
and  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  fasten  the  shoots  of  the 
young  trees  to  the  wires  in  the  spring.  The  height  of 
your  trellis  should  be  about  4  feet. 

Fung  :  F,  P.,  Ravcnsdalc.  1,  from  the  dead  branch 
of  a  Beech  tree,  is  Agaricus  mucidus,  a  very  handsome 
white  glutinous  fungus  peculiar  to  the  Beech  ;  2,  the 
large,  red,  and  handsome  fungus  from  the  grass,  is 
HygTophorus  puniceus  ;  3,  also  from  the  grass,  is  the 
buff-coloured  Hygrophorus  pratensis,  a  valuable  edible 
species  ;  4,  the  small  yellow  species,  also  from  grass,  is 
Hygrophorus  ceraceus.  The  different  species  of  Hy- 
grophorus  are  great  ornaments  to  lawns,  short  pas- 
tures, and  grassy  places  in  late  autumn  ;  their  sub- 
stance is  somewhat  waxy.  Many  of  the  species  are 
edible,  of  which  your  No.  3,  and  the  white  Hygro- 
phorus virgineus,  are  perhaps  the  best. 

Green  Dahlias  :  Le.xham.  Such  cases  are  not  very 
uncommon.  The  flowers  are  not  formed,  but  the 
scales,  by  way  of  compensation,  are  developed  into 
leaves.  The  case  is  interesting  from  a  botanist's  point 
of  view,  and  one  of  them  in  a  collection  is  sufficiently 
attractive  to  make  it  worth  while  to  grow  it.  No 
blame  attaches  to  the  seedsman,  as  the  occurrence  is 
a  "natural  accident." 

Insects  :  J.  G.  The  small  objects  on  the  shoots  of 
your  decaying  Thuia  aurea  are  masses  of  the  cocoons 
of  a  minute  parasitic  Ichneumon  (Microgaster  alvea- 
ritis),  which  have  destroyed  some  caterpillars  which 
have  been  feeding  on  the  foliage  of  the  Thuia.  /.  O.  I V. 
—  1 1  *.  P.  cV  Sons.  The  green  grasshopper  sent  is  a 
Brazilian  species  of  Conocephalus,  probably  imported 
in  the  egg  state  with  Orchids,  and  quite  distinct  from 
our  large  English  species.  /  .  O.  IV. — J.  H.  The 
two  small  kinds  of  two-winged  flies  sent  us  as  con- 
nected with  diseased  Cucumbers  (see  Answers  to  Cor- 
respondents, p.  442),  are — r,  a  species  of  Anthomyia 
very  like  a  small  house-fly  ;  and,  2,  a  very  small  ob- 
scure species  of  Chlorops.  Both  feed  on  vegetable 
matter  chiefly  in  a  state  of  decay  or  ill-health.  We 
know  no  means  of  arresting  their  ravages  unless  their 
larva  states  can  be  detected.  /.  O.  W. 

Labels  :  E.  C,  L.  The  Lincrasta  labels  have,  we 
believe,  not  yet  been  offered  in  commerce,  but  from  a 
slight  experience  we  are  inclined  to  think  very  highly 
of  them.  Messrs.  F.  Walton  &  Co.,  Sunbury-on- 
Thanies.  The  "Acme"  labels  are  manufactured  by 
Mr.  John  Pinches,  27,  Oxenden  Street,  London,  W. 
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Names  of  Fruits  :  y.  B.  T.  1,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  2, 
Court-pendu  Plat ;  3,  Beurre  Superfin  ;  4,  not  recog- 
nised.— J.  A.  Phillips,  r,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  2, 
Cellini ;  3,  Small's  Admirable  ;  5,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling ;  7,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  ;  8,  Beurre  Hardy  ; 
ii,  Glou  Morceau  ;  12,  Shobden  Court  ;  15,  Carter's 
Beurre  ;  others  not  recognised. — G.  C.  C.  r.  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  1  do. ,  Bishop's  Thumb  ;  9,  Duchesse 
d'AngoulOnie  ;  13,  Glou  Morceau  ;  9,  10,  not  known. 
We  do  not  understand  your  duplicate  numbering. — 
C.  7-  B.  5.  19,  Beurre  Diel  ;  4,  Glou  Morceau  ;  6, 
Josephine  de  Malines  ;  12,  Beurn--  Superfin  ;  11,  not 
known. 

Names  of  Plants  :  G.  T,  P.  A  variety  of  Epiphyl- 
lum  truncatum. — Clark  Brothers  6s  Co,  Staphylea 
pinnata. —  II'*.  Adams,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  of  gar- 
dens, but  properly  Vilis  tricuspidata.  —  XV.  S,  1, 
Junipcrus  recurva  ;  2  and  4,  J.  virginiana  var.  Cham- 
berlaini  ;  3,  J.  chinensis  ;  5,  Cupressus  nutkaensis 
(Thuia  borealis)  ;  6  and  7,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana. — 
C.  M.  S.  1,  Hedera  Helix  var.  digitata  ;  2,  H.  H. 
Donerailensis  ;  3,  Jasminum  revolutum  ?  (no  flower)  ; 
4,  J.  humile? — M.,  Kent.  1,  Quercus  Ilex  var. 
Fordii  ;  2  and  4,  Crateegus  Crus-Galli  var.  splendens  ; 
3,  Veronica  Traversii.— ..4.  Gray.  Quercus  Cerris 
var.  heterophylla.—  E.  Bennett.  Oncidium  Papilio 
majus.— II'.  C.  B.  1,  Pleopeltis  phymatodes,  alias 
Polypodium  phymatodes  ;  2,  Trichomanes  radicans 
(Madeira  form}  ;  3,  Pteris  argyrea ;  4,  Anemidictyon 
Phyllitidis  ;  5,  Aspleniummarinum  ;  6,  A.  Colensoi. — 
C.  E.  E.  1,  Lastrea  dilatata,  a  small  mountain  form 
approaching  the  var.  alpina,  but  not  quite  agreeing 
with  it  ;  2,  L.  spinulosa,  true. — H.  Mason,  1,  Biota 
orien talis  aurea ;  2,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta 
viridis;  3,  Biota  orientalis  pyramidalis  ;  4,  Retinospora 
obtu^a  ;  5,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  6,  Abies  Nord- 
manniana.  —  Constant  Subscriber.  1,  Scmpervivum 
arboreum  variegatum  ;  2,  Echeveria  scaphophyllum  ; 
the  others  are  all  varieties  of  Tradescantia  discolor. 

Nuts  :  A.  H.     The  Frizzled  Filbert. 

Onion  Maggot  :  J.  Coupland.  Water  the  ground 
with  carbolic  acid,  one  tablespoonful  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  as  soon  as  you  discover  the  presence  of  the 
maggot.  If  the  dose  is  not  strong  enough  increase  it 
until  you  get  the  exact  proportions. 

Roses  :  Newcastle.  You  will  require  both  care  and 
patience  to  eradicate  the  brown  scale  from  your  Roses. 
Not  knowing  their  exact  condition,  as  regards  "  ma- 
turity," we  cannot  recommend  drastic  measures,  and 
would  advise  you  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution. 
No  solution  that  we  could  mention  would  thoroughly 
eradicate  the  pest  by  applying  it  in  the  hap-hazard 
manner  so  often  recommended.  Unless  great  care  is 
taken  a  number  of  the  insects  are  left,  and  these 
multiply  largely  during  the  heat  of  summer.  When 
the  leaves  have  all  dropped  and  the  Rcses  are  pruned, 
or  thinned  out,  as  the  case  may  be,  go  over  every  shoot 
that  is  to  be  retained  for  next  year's  flowering,  and  wash  it 
with  a  solution  of  soft-soap-water  at  the  rate  of  about 
4  oz.  to  the  gallon.  As  the  autumn  has  been  mild  it 
is  probable  that  the  buds  upon  the  shoots  may  have 
broken,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  these  buds  are 
not  rubbed  off  or  injured  by  a  too  strong  solution  of 
the  solt-soap.  Endeavour  if  possible  to  unfasten  every 
scale  from  its  hold,  and  then  syringe  all  the  shoots 
with  a  solution  of  the  same  strength  indiscriminately. 
Let  the  shoots  then  get  dry,  and  go  over  them  a 
second  time  in  the  same  way  ;  after  which  remove 
the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  2  inches  or 
more,  and  replace  with  fresh  compost.  If  this  advice 
is  carefully  followed  out  you  will  find  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  numbers  of  your  enemics|  next  autumn, 
but  wc  do  not  say  that  they  will  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

Sclerotia  :  M.  These  are  globular  masses,  con- 
sisting of  fungus  threads  very  densely  felted  together 
so  as  to  form  a  hard  mass. 

Seedling  Apple  :  II '.  Dance.  Your  seedling  Apple  is 
a  very  good  one,  somewhat  resembling  Fearn's  Pippin. 

Tea  Cultivation  :  Cachar.  Tea  Cultivation  in  Indiz, 
by  Colonel  Nassau  VV.  Lees,  published  in  London  in 
1863,  will  probably  suit  you.  Several  papers  on  this 
subject  have  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society  of  India— as,,  for 
instance,  "The  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea 
in  Cachar,"  by  II.  A.  Shipp  (vol.  xiv.),  and  "  Remarks 
on  the  Pruning  of  Tea"  (vol.  iii.,  part  1).  There  is 
also  Dr.  Jamieson's  Short  Guide  to  Planters  Culti- 
vating Teas  in  the  Himalayas  and  Kohiitatt  of  the 
Puujaub. 

Telegraph  Pea  :  J.  W.  Telegraph  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Culverwell,  of  Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale,  York- 
shire, and  Telephone  is  a  selection  from  it.  Both 
were  sent  out  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co. 

The  Cause  of  Light  :  Strado.  We  regret  our  in- 
ability to  tell  you  the  cause  of  light,  but  we  had  sup- 
posed that  the  "  matter  commonly  called  the  sun  was 
the  source  if  not  the  cause  of  light."  Of  the  supreme 
causa  causans  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  See  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Tomatos  :  W.  The  fruits  of  this  arc  said  to  contain 
solanin  (see  Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chcmistrv).  Solanin 
is  very  poisonous,  but  is  scarcely  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  if  it  exist  in  the  ripe  fruit  at  all  it  must  be  in  ex- 
tremely minute  proportions.  We  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  arsenic  in  them  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
nor  do  we  believe,  in  the  face  of  their  large  use, 
cooked  and  uncooked,  that  they  are  more  deleterious 
than  mutton  chops,  partaken  of  in  moderation.  To  be 
sure  there  is  the  celebrated  case  of  Bardell  v.  Pick- 
wick, but  that  is  hardly  applicable.     We  think  the 


American  doctor's  practice  very  unscientific  and  very 
unprofessional— indeed,  we  think  he  writes  himself 
down  as  a  quack,  and  his  patient  must  have  been  a 
pig— if,  indeed,  we  do  not  thereby  malign  that  much 
abused  animal.— A5.  L.  Your  seedling  Tomato,  a 
round,  plum-shaped,  citron-yellow  coloured  variety,  is 
a  very  good  one,  but  not  distinct  from  "Carter's 
Green  Gage,"  already  sold  by  the  trade. 

Vines  :  O.  Herold.  Your  Vines  are  suffering  from  two 
dreadful  scourges,  viz.,  mildew  and  red-spider. 
The  mildew  is  a  far  worse  enemy  to  the  Vine 
than  the  red-spider,  because  it  utterly  destroys  the 
crop  of  fruit,  and  spreads,  under  certain  conditions, 
with  amazing  rapidity.  We  gather  from  your  state- 
ment that  your  greenhouse  is  not  heated.  Your  first 
step,  therefore,  should  be  to  have  the  house  heated 
with  hot-water  pipes,  and  armed  with  this  means  of 
defence  you  will  be  able  to  keep  a  "dry  atmosphere," 
which  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  keeping  the 
enemy  at  bay.  In  case  your  house  is  heated, 
and  you  used  the  hot-water  pipes  judici- 
ously during  the  past  summer  in  damp  weather, 
we  would  advise  you  to  examine  the  roots  of  your 
Vines  and  give  them  fresh  soil.  If  the  roots  are  in  a 
badly  drained  border  they  will  always  be  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  mildew  ;  but  we  suspect  in  your  case  that 
the  mischief  is  caused  by  unfavourable  atmospheric 
conditions  owing  to  want  ol  heat. 

Weeds  :  W,  If  you  have  such  a  dislike  to  so  many 
weeds,  why  let  them  grow  at  all  ?  Why  not  kill  them 
before  they  flower,  and  so  prevent  them  reproducing 
themselves?  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
powder  that  we  know  of,  except  salt,  which  of  course 
must  be  used  only  on  walks.  You  cannot  do  better 
than  continue  to  use  the  carbolic  acid,  and  keep  the 
hoe  going  more  frequently. 


CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex— Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  Hedge 
Plants,  Roses,  Climbers,  Rhododendrons,  &c.  ;  and 
List  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

E.  P.  Dixon,  Hull-Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.  Farren,  How  House,  Cambridge— Roses. 

M.  Saunders  &  Sons,  Friars'  Walk  Nurseries,  Cork- 
Roses,  Conifers,  &c. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15,  John  Street,  New  York, 
U.S.A. — American  Seeds  for  the  European  Whole- 
sale Trade  Only. 

E.  Wilson  Serpell,  Plymouth— Fruit  Trees. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough— Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  Conifene,  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Climbing  Plants  ;  also  List  of  Carnations,  Picotees, 
Pinks,  and  Auriculas. 

Herrman  A.  Frommer,  Budapest,  Hungary  —  Agri- 
cultural and  Garden  Seeds. 


Communications  Received  :— W.  B.  H.— J.  G.  B.— C.  W.  D. 
—  Kar  Nouh.  — H.  Mason.— J.  L.  Jaosen,  Paris.  — N.  S.— 
M.  R.— J.  U.  S.-W.  G.—J.  C.  M.— D.  T.  F.-J.  W.-E.- 
C.  Y.  M.— Sir  Trevor  Lawrence— C.  W.  D.  — W  G  S  — 
S.  K.  M.  (next  week).  —  D.  C.  —  J.  S.  -C.  E.  B.-Transon 
ticres,  Orleans.  —  C.  M.  Grant.  —  H.  E.  —  R.  \V\—  A.  W  — 
T.  M. 


arhtts. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  October  19. 
A  steady  business  has  been  doing  during  the  week, 
and  prices  have  been  well  maintained.  Pines  are  in  de- 
mand, and  will  command  higher  prices.  Kent  Cobs 
quiet  at  old  rates.  James  Webber,  Wholesale  Apple 
Market. 

Plants  in  Pots.—  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s. 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.  12 
Arbor-  vitse    (golden), 
per  dozen  . .  . .  6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Asters,  per  dozen  ..  4 
Begonias,  per  doz.  . .  6 
Chrysanthems.,  doz.  0 
Coitus,  per  dozen  ..  4 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6 
Dracaena  terminal  is   30 

—  viridis,  per  doz, . .  12 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  . .  ..6 

Evergreens,   in  var., 

per  dozen  . .  . .  6 
Ferns,  in  var.,  dozen  4 


d.s. 

i. 

0-24 

0 

0-18 

0 

0-12 

0 

O-  12 

0 

0-I2 

0 

O-lS 

0 

0-  6 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-60 

0 

0-24 

0 

0-18 

0 

0-24 

0 

0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Ficus  elastica,  each  16-70 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  ..20106 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen  40-90 
Genista,  per  doz.  ..  8  0-12  o 
Heliotrope,  per  dor.   30-60 


Hydrangea,  doz. 

Marguei  ite  Daisy, 
per  dozen  .. 

Myrtles,  per  doz.     .. 

Palms  in  variety, 
each 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  doz. 

Solanum    per  doz.  .. 


9  0-12  o 


6  0-12  o 
6  0-12  o 


26-60 
9  0-12  o 


Cut  Flowers.- 
t. 
Abutilon,  12  blooms  o 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  4 
Asters,  12  bunches..  4 
Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  1 
Biuvardias,  per  bun.  o 
Calceolaria,  12  bun.  6 
Camellias,  per  dozen  3 
Carnations,  12  blms.  1 
Chrysanth  ,  12  blms.  2 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  2 
Dahlias,  12  bunches  3 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  3 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  3 
Gladioli,  i«  sprays  . .  1 
Heliotropes.  12  sp.  ..  o 
Lapagena,  white,  12 
blooms  ..  ..2 
—  red.  12  blooms..  1 
Lilac  (French),  bun.  9 


-Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
d.  s.  d.  I  j, 

2-  o  4  I  I.ilium  various,  12  bl.  3 
0-60,  Marguerites,  12  bun.  4 
0-90  Mignonette,  12  bun.  1 
c-  2  o  !  Pansies,  12  bunches  1 
9*  1  o  J  Phlox,  12  bunches  ..  3 
0-12  o  Pelargoniums,  ia  spr.  o 
c-  6  o  —  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
0-30  Primula,  double,  per 
0-50  bunch  . .  . .  1 
0-40  Roses  (indoor),  doz,  1 
c-  6  6  —  (outdoor),  doz  . .  0 
0-60  —  Coloured,  doz. ..  1 
0-80  Stephanotis,  12  spr..  5 
0-60  Sunflower,  12  blooms  o 
6-30  Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  1 
6-10  Trop.colum,  12  bun.  1 
Violets,  i2bunches..  1 
0-40  —  FienchCzar, bun.  o 
c-  3  o  White  Jasmine,  12 
0-10  o  !      bunches     ,.         ,,4 


d.  s.  d. 
0-60 
0-60 
6-40 
0-10 
0-60 
9-10 
3-06 

o-  1  6 
0-30 
4-09 
0-20 
0-60 
6-20 
6-30 
0-20 
o-  x  3 
9-10 

O-90 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
j.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  K-sieve      ..  26-60!  Melons,  each 
Aubergines,  per  doz.  40-..     I  Peaches,  per  dozen.. 
Lobs,  100  lb.  ..45  0-50  o     Pears,  per  dozen      .. 

Pigs,  per  dozen  ..  o  6-  1  o  |  Pine-apples,  Eng.,Ib. 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..  10-26,  Plums,  M-sjeve  - 
Lemons,  per  ico      _  6  o- 10  o 

Vegetables.—  Average  Retail   Prices. 
s .  d.  1.  d. 

Artichokes,      Globe, 

per  doz 30-60 

Beans,   French,    En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb,  08-.. 

Beet,  per  doz.  ...  10-., 

Cabbages,  per  doz,  „  1  o-  2  o 

Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 

Cauliflowers,       Eng- 


d  j  d. 
:  O-  4  o 


lish,  dozen 
Celery, per  head, 

per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each 
Eadive.per  score 
Garlic,  per  lb. 


..   20-40 
. .  04-   . . 

..06-IO 


Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  4 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score  ..  ..  1 
Mint,  green,  bunch.,  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  baslct.  1 
Onions,  per  bushel..  3 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  o 
Parsley,  per  bunch. .  o 
Radishes,  per  doz.  ..  j 
Small  salading,  pun.  o 
Spinach,  per  bushel  2 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  2 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.  3 


d.s  d. 
2-04 


4-  .. 
6-20 


Potatos  :— Magnum  Bonums,  90*.  to  ioaj.  ;  Regents, 
to  gar.  ;    Myatt's,  iooj.  to  110J.  per  ton. 

SEEDS. 

London:  Oct.  13.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  of 
2,7,  Mark  Lane,  report  that,  owing  to  the  recent  exces- 
sive rains,  agricultural  operations  throughout  the  country 
have  come  to  a  standstill,  and  consequently  few  con- 
sumptive sowing  inquiries  are  taking  place.  Great  firm- 
ness continues  to  characterise  all  descriptions  of  Clover 
seed,  and  the  reports  of  not  only  the  English,  but  also 
of  the  American  crops  are  unfavourable.  For  winter 
Tares  the  demand  is  just  now  meagre.  In  Mustard  and 
Rape  seed  the  tendency  is  upwards.  Canary  seed  is 
steady.  Lower  rates  are  quoted  (or  Hemp  seed.  Some 
fine  new  French  white  Millet,  for  birds,  has  just  arrived. 

CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  trade  in  Wheat  was  slow, 
but  an  advance  was  established  in  some  instances.  Flour 
was  firm  but  quiet.  Fine  malting  Barley  met  inquiry, 
and  tended  against  buyers  ;  secondary  and  grinding 
sorts  were  quiet  on  the  spot.  Beans,  with  reduced 
supplies,  were  firm,  and  in  some  cases  dearer.  Maize  was 
strong  at  last  Friday's  advance,  or  is.  6d.  toss,  higher  on 
the  week.  Oats  improved,  making  the  rise  gd.  since  Mon- 
day se'nnight.— On  Wednesday  English  Wheat  was  in 
small  supply,  and  good  dry  samples  were  firmlv  held,  but 
very  little  sold.  Monday's  rates  remained  unaltered  for 
foreign .  Flour  was  quiet  and  unchanged.  Barley, 
Beans,  and  Peas  were  in  moderate  request.  Maize 
was  scarce  and  firm,  and  Oats  realised  rather  better 
prices. —Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending 
Oct.  14  : — Wheat,  39J.  2d.;  Barley,  34J. ;  Oats,  ior.  id. 
For  the  corresponding  period  last  year  :  —  Wheat, 
47s.  id.;  Barley,  34J.  o5.  ;  Oats,  19s.  7d. 

CATTLE. 

At  the  Metropolitan  -Market  on  Monday  trade  in 
beasts  was  slow,  but  really  prime  qualities  being  scarce 
upheld  their  value  ;  second  qualities  sold  badly.  Sheep 
fully  supported  late  values  in  all  cases,  and  for  choice 
small  very  high  rates  were  paid.  Prime  calves  were 
scarce  and  dear,  and  pigs  realised  about  late  value. 
Quotations  :— Beasts,  41.  \d.  \.o$s.,  and  5*.  +d.  to6s.  2d.  ; 
calves,  ss.  to  6s.  2d.  ;  sheep,  $s.  6d.  to  6s.  2d.,  and 
6s.  6d,  to  7s.  qd.  ;  pigs,  .\s.  to  sj.—  On  Thursday  beasts 
were  in  slow  request.  Best  breeds  were  steady,  but 
other  sorts  dull.  Monday's  prices  were  maintained. 
Sheep  were  sparingly  offered,  and  viere  readily  sold  at 
full  prices.     Calves  and  pigs  were  quiet  and  dear. 

HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  states  that 
supplies  were  short  on  account  of  wet  weather,  and  trade 
dull,  at  the  following  quotations  :  —  Prime  Clover, 
115s.  to  125^.  ;  inferior,  751.  to  80/.;  prime  meadow 
hay,  95-r.  to  105^. ;  inferior,  36s.  to  60s. ;  and  straw,  30s. 
to  43J.  per  load.— On  Thursday  there  was  a  moderate 
supply  of  hay.  The  trade  was  dull,  as  follows  :— Prime 
Clover,  iooj.  to  125J.  ;  inferior,  60s.  to  95J.  ;  prime 
meadow  hay,  90s.  to  105^.  ;  inferior  50J.  to  90J.  ;  and 
straw,  30J.  to  42s.  per  load. — Cumberland  Market  quo- 
tations : — Superior  meadow  hay,  gSs.  to  ijoj.  ;  inferior 
and  new,  65J.  to  92s.  ;  superior  old  Clover,  126s.  to 
134J.  ;  inferior  and  new,  80;.  to  iioj.  ;  and  straw,  36s. 
to  43  r.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state 
that  supplies  are  fair  and  the  demand  quiet.  Quotations: 
—Kent  Regents,  90s.  ;  ditto  Champions,  70s.  ;  Essex, 
ditto,  60s.  ;  ditto  Regents,  8oj,  ;  Magnum  Bonums,  8o.v. 
to  90J.  per  ton. — The  imports  into  London  last  week 
consisted  of  121  bags  from  Hamburg,  and  358  from 
Bremen. 

COALS. 

The  following  are  the  prices  current  at  market  during 
the  week  :— East  Wylam,  iys,  ;  Ravensworth  West 
Hartley,  i$s.  6d.  ;  Walls  End—  Helton,  iyv.  6d.  ; 
Hetton  Lyons,  17s.  ;  Lambton,  19*.  ;  Wear,  17s.  ; 
Chilton  Tees,  17s.  6d.  ;  Thomley,  181.  6d,  ;  Hawthorn, 
17s.  3d.  ;  South  Helton,  19s.  6d.  ;  Tunstall,  171.  ;  Cara- 
doc,  19*,  6d.  ;  Toes,  19J.  6d. 


Government  Stock.— Consols  closed  on  Monday 
at  101}  to  loijj  for  delivery,  and  loig  to  ioii  for 
the  account.  Tuesday's  final  figures  were,  ioi(\  to'iooj 
for  delivery,  and  1 01 A  to  ioi,^  for  the  account.  The 
closing  quotations  of  Wednesday  were,  101^  to  xoij  for 
delivery,  and  ioi,';,  to  ioi,7(t  to  the  account.  The  final 
figures  of  Thursday  were  toi^  to  101^  for  delivery, 
and  as  on  Wednesday  for  the  account. 
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AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

EDINBURGH, 

Respectfully   invite   the  attention    of    intending    Planters  to    their    lar^e 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and   TRANSPLANTED    FOREST    TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and   SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,    ROSES,   &c; 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 


NEW    POTATOS    FOR    CHRISTMAS 

May  be  had  without  difficulty 
October  20,   in 
THE 

EARLIEST  of  all  POTATOS 

"  SHABPB'S     VICTOR." 


by  planting,  any  time  before 
pots  or  frames, 


Sbarpe's  Victor  is  a  seedling  raised  from  the  Alma 
Kidney  and  the  old  early  short-top  round  Potato.  It  is 
earlier  than  any  present  variety,  and  having  a  very  short 
top  is  especially  suitable  for  frame  cultivation  ;  its  pre- 
cocity is  iuch  that  it  has  been  fit  for  the  table  in  nine 
weeks  from  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  raiser  assures 
ns  that  at  this  date,  October  17,  1881,  he  is  now  growing 
his  fifth  successive  crop  this  year,  the  first  being  lifted  in 
January.  Thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing'  new 
roiatoi  for  the  Tabl^  every  o«y  in  the  year 
Victor  is  a  flattened  roundish  oval  in  shape,  with  a 
beautiful  clear  skin  and  extremely  shallow  eyes,  being 
one  of  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the  heaviest  cropper  of 
any  variety  adapted  for  Frame-work,  or  for  a  first  early 
crop  outdoors.  It  is  dry  and  mealy  when  cooked,  and 
the  flavour  and  quality  of  the  flesh  are  superior  to  nearly 
every  other  variety  at  present  in  use. 

Retail  Frice,   Is.  per  pound. 

The  Stock  being  very  limited,  early  Orders  are  solicited 

to  prevent  disappointment. 


CHARLES     SHARPS    &    CO.,      SLEAFOKD. 


TO  AUTUMN    PLANTERS. 

The  Subscribers  invite  Inspection  of  their  Stock  of 

FOREST  and   ORNAMENTAL    TREES, 

SHRUBS,      ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  &c, 

WHICH    IS   ONE   OF    THE   MOST   COMPLETE    IN    EUROPE, 

HARDY,  HEALTHY,  and  WELL  ROOTED. 

Samples    and    Prices    sent    free    on    application,    and    Special    Freights 
furnished  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.    Catalogues  free  by  Tost. 


LITTLE    &    BALLANTYNE, 

NURSERYMEN     and     SEEDSMEN     to     THE     QUEEN, 
CARLISLE— Established  1812. 


CATALOGUE  of  ROSES, 

BY     THE 

CHAMPION     ROSE     GROWER, 

BENJAMIN    R.     CANT, 

COLCHESTER, 

POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


'."Bo  careful  to  Write  Christian  Name  In  Full. 

DUTCH    BULBS, 

DIRECT    FROM    THE    GROWERS. 


ANT.     ROOZEN     &     SON'S 
CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


OUR    GUINEA    PACKAGE 
Of  Choice  Hardy  Flower  Roots  for  Spring  Gardening 

contains  the  following  well  selected,  first-class  sound 
BulbSj  viz  :  — 

35  HYACINTHS,  mixed,  in  distinct  colours 
50  TULIPS,  single  early,  best  mixed 
50       ,,     double,  best  mixed 
30  NARCISSUS,  POLYANTHUS,  best  mixed 
10       ,,     Incomparable,  yellow,  double 
50  ANEMONES,  double,  best  mixed 
50  RANUNCULUS,  double,  best  mixed. 
400  CROCUS,  in  four  distinct  colours 
^6  GLADIOLUS,  best  mixed 
50  SNOWDROPS,  single. 

782  Bulbs  in  all. 

Other  Collections   for   Indoor  and  Spring  Gardening  at 

10s,  (id.,  21s.,  27s.  6d.,  50s.,  555.,  and  rooi. 

The  above-named   Collections  miy  be  had  from  our  Agenis, 

Messrs.    MERTENS    and  CO.,  5,   Billiter  Square,    Loudon, 

E.C.,  during  the  season,  against  cash  payment. 

Our  complete  and  revised  CATALOGUE   for   7882  maybe 
hzdjree,  on  application  to  our  Agents,  or  ourselves  direct. 
Early  Orders  respectfully  requested. 


ANT.  ROOZEN  &  SON,  Nurserymen, 

Overveen,  near  Haarlem.  Holland. 

KENT,theGARDEN  of  ENGLAND 

350,000  Fruit  Trees,  True  to  Name. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Standard  Cherries  in 

Britain.— Cherry  Orchards  are  a  paying  investment. 

The  Largest  Stcck  of  BLck  Currants. 

A  lucrative  maiket  crop. 


The  Largest  Stotk  of  Gooseberries  and  Red 

Currants.— These  have  again  returned  large  profits  per 
acre. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Cluster  or  Farleigh 

Damsons.— A  grower  lakes  25^0  bushels  this  year  (when 
iruit  is  short),  and  sells  at  131.  p^r  bushel.  A  plantation  of 
theiC  will  soon  buy  the  ground  ihey  stand  on. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Plums  and  Gages  in 

Britain.-  Many  thousands  of  Standard  and  Half-Standard 

Pears  and  Apples. 

The  Stock  of  Garden,  Wall,  Pyramidal,  and 

Trained  Fruit  Trees  is  equally  extensive. 

Th£  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  free  for  two  stamps. 

The  Fruit  Trees  in  these  Nurseries  are  not  equalled  for 
vigour,  freedom  of  growth,  and  abundant  fibrous  roots.  Success 
in  removal  is  certain. 

THE      KENT      ROSES      DO     LIVE, 

because    they    are    wooderfully    rooted. 
New  Descriptive  List  free  by  po.4. 
Remarkably  fine  H.  P.'s  and  Teas,  Standards,  Half-Standards, 
ar,d  Dwarfs. 


Evergreens,  Hollies  Confers,  Forest  Stuff 

—  many  acres  -arc  in  finest  order. 


GEORGE    BUNYARD    &    CO., 

FRUIT  TREEand  ROSE  GROWERS, 
GENERAL  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  &  SEEDSMEN, 

MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 
N.B.— Frequent    Trains    from    London  by  North   Kent  or 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Line. 
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BARTERS'      NEW     CYCLAMEN 

V>  GRANDIFLORUM. 

Piice,  per  Bulb—  s.  d. 

Cyclamen  White  Swan,  the  most  beautiful  white  Cy- 
clamen in  commerce.  (Awarded  First-class  Certifi- 
cate, Royal  Hoi  ticuUural  Society  )        30 

Cyclamen  Buke  of  Comiaugnt,  rich  purplish -crim- 
son, flowers  of  unusually  large  size  and  substance  ;  a 
grand  flower.  (Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society.)         . .  . .  . .  . .     a     o 

Cyclamen  Rosy  Morn,  clear  bright  and  delicate  rose, 
with  massive  flowers  of  magnificent  appearance. 
(Awarded  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.)    20 

Cyclamen  plCturatum,  pure  white  ground  faintly  shot 
with  delicate  pink,  rich  claiet-purple  base,  finely- 
formed  smooth  petals,  superb  appearance.  (Awarded 
a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society.)        20 

Trade  price  on  application. 
237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  i.ondon,  W.C. 

RAPE    VINES.— Best   sorts,   at  moderate 

prices,  specially  prepared   for  Fruiting  in  Pots  and  for 
Border  Planting. 

E.  TURVEY,  Erixton  Hill,  S.W. 

OR  SALE,  a  large  quantity  ofH  ARL I NG- 

TON  WINDSOR    BEANS,    grown   from    the  original 
Harlington  Stock. — Apply  to 

J.  SMITH  and  SON,  Growers,  Siphon,  near  Slough  ;  and 
North  Side,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 

Double  Primulas. 

HB.    MAY   has    to   offer   a    splendid    lot 
•     in  48's,    with  from  two   to  four    crowns   each    plant. 
Price  for  100  or  1000  on  application. 

ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM.  fiie  stuff,  in  48's,  at  50*.  per 
100,  package  included. 

Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton. 

ZALEA    MOLLIS,    Seedlings,   3-yr.,  from 

two  of  the  best  varieties,  each  colour  kept  distinct    iu. 
per  100,  ^4  per  1000. 

Stronger,  twice  transplanted.  4  to  6  inches  high,  6  to  9  shoots, 
from  the  three  following  varieties,  each  kept  distinct,  viz.  : — 
Comte  de  Gomer,  Consul  Pecher,  and  Isabclle  Van  Houtte,  in 
equal  quantities  of  each,  25*.  per  100,  jCio  per  1000. 

ISAAC  DAVIES  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ormskirk. 

To  the  Trade. 

STANDARD     and     HALF     STANDARD 

k~?  ROSES,  of  good  quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.  WOODTHORPE,  Glazenwood  Nurseries,  Braintree. 


To  the  Trade. 

WHITE  CAMELLIA  BLOOMS  — 
Arrangements  can  now  be  made  for  a  regular  supply  of 
perfect  blooms— extending  over  Christmas  next ;  also  MAI  DEN- 
HAIR  FERN.      Apply  for  prices,  &c,  to 

JAMES    PAGE,  Camellia  Grower,  The  Hornsey  Nurseries, 
Hornsey,  Middlesex,  N. 

lyTANETTI     STOCKS     and    CUTTINGS. 

-^-'J-    Fine  clean  Stocks,  30$.  per  1000  ;  Cuttings,  9  inches  long, 
7*.  per  1000. 

KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Rosery,  Fen  Drayton,  near  St.  Ives, 
Hunts. 


QPECIAL  OFFER. 

kJ      GLOBE  ARTICHOKES,  strong,  3.r.  per  dozen. 

CURRANTS,  White,  strong,  8s.  per  too. 

SPRUCE  FIR,  2-yr.  2-yr.,  ys.  per  1000. 

CHESTNUTS,  Scarlet,  fine  Standards,  6  feet  stems, 
8s.  per  dozen,  55*.  per  ico. 
THOMAS  PERKINS  and  SONS,  34,  Drapery,  Northampton. 

Immense  Sale  of 

VIOLAS,  PANSIES,  PERENNIALS, 
ROCK  and  ALPINE  PLANTS,  at  one  uniform  price. 
is.  per  dozen  —  separately  transplanted,  not  weakly  rooted 
offshoots— our  land  being  sold  to  the  L.  &  N.-W.  Railway  Co. 
Hampers  and  packing  gratis.  CATALOGUES  free.  Our 
collection  is  admitted  to  be  the  largest  and  choicest  collection 
ever  brought  together. 

JOHN  P1RIE  and  CO  ,  Stetchford,  Birmingham. 

/CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and  PINKST 

VJ  — We  beg  to  offer  a  very  fine  and  extensive  stock  of  the 
above,  in  strong  well-rooted  plants,  CARNATIONS  and 
PICOTEES,  at  12*.  and  155.  per  dozen  pairs  ;  PINKS.  5*.  per 
dozen  pairs;  true  old  Crimson  CLOVE  CARNATIONS,  3*. 
per  dozen,  165.  per  100  plants  ;  Prince  of  Scarlets  CLOVE,  41. 
per  dozen,  20J.  per  100  plants.  LIST  of  varieties  on  application. 
Special  quotations  to  the  Trade. 
ISAAC  BRUNN1NG  and  CO.,  Great  Yarmouth  Nurseries. 

BEAUTIFUL  WINTER  and  SPRING 
FLOWERS. — All  who  wish  to  see  their  conservatories 
and  flower  gardens  gay  with  beautiful  flowers  in  winter  and 
spring,  should  apply  to  the  subscribers,  who  make  a  speciality 
of  the  flower-root  branch  of  their  business,  and  supply  complete 
collections  of  choice  flower  roots  at  low  prices,  delivered  free. 
Oiders  should  be  sent  in  early  to  secure  finest  bulbs. 
Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  on  application. 
LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
Carlisle. 

QPIR^A  PALMATA: 

^-^  The  largest  stock  for  forcing  in  the  world. 

LAURUS  CAUCASICA  : 

The  finest  Laurel  ever  introduced. 
RHODODENDRONS : 

All  kinds  and  all  sizes. 
STANDARD  RHODODENDRONS  : 
You  may  select  from  thousands. 
HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c.  : 
For  general  planting,  acre  after  acre. 
Intending   planters  are  invited  to  come  down  and  see  the 
stock.     The  Nursery  is  ten  minutes  from  Sunningdale  Station, 
S.-W.  Railway. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 

To  Planters 

TAMES    BIRD   offers    the    undermentioned 
Forest  stuff,  price  on  application  :  — 
LARCH   FIR,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  j'/i  to  2  leet.and  2  to  3  ft.  [to  5  ft. 

SPRUCE  FIR,  tjitoifeet,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to4  feet,  and  4 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  i</i  to  2  feet. 
HAZEL,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  (eet. 

The  Nurseries,  Downham. 


Cabbage  Plants. 
pABBAGE  PLANTS!  — 

Vw^  Extra  strong  Autumn-sown  plants,  in  any  quantities,  well 
rooted  and  free  from  club,  of  Early  Enfield  Market,  Battersea, 
Nonpareil,  and  Robinson's  Champion  Drumhead  Cabbage,  at 
3s.  per  iooo,  delivered  on  Rail  ;  cash  or  reference  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

W.  VIRGO,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

TRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 

planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  4J.  per  100.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

Special  Cheap  Offer. 
TSAAC    MATTHEWS   and    SON    are   pre- 

J-     pared   to    make  special    offer   to    the   Trade   and    Large 

Buyers.     Samples  and  Price  List  on  application  : — 
ASH,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 

,,     Mountain,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet,  7  to  8  feet, 

8  to  9  feet. 
OAK,  English,  1%  to  2  feet. 

POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 
SYCAMORES,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet. 
CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  9  to  10  feet,  10  to  12  feet. 
ELDER,  Golden.  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet. 
THORN  QUICK,  strong,  2-yr.,  3-yr.,  4-yr.  strong. 
HOLLIES,    Hodgins*,   maderensis,    Bay-leaf,  Golden  Queen, 

Silver  Queen,  Old  Silver,  myrtifolia,  ovata,  Sliephardu, 

common  Green,  in  all  sizes. 
LAURELS,  Common,  12  to   18  inches,  ij£  to  2  feet,  2  to  2J4 

feet,  fine. 
CUPRESSUS,  in  variety,  from  1%  to  7  feet. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  1  foot,  1%,  and  2  feet,  bushy. 
YEWS,  English,  18  to  24  inches,  2  feet.  1%  feet,  2%  to  3  feet. 
AZALEA  Ponlica,  1%  to  a  feet.  4  to  6  inches. 
RHODODENDRONS,  Hybrid  and  Pontica,  3  tq  4  inches,  4  to 

6  inches,  6  to  9  inches,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 

15  to  18  inches,    1J2   to  2  feet,  2  feet;    ditto,    choice 

named  sorts,  bushy,  in  100  varieties. 
„    CUNNINGHAM'S  WHITE,  9  to  12  inches,   12  to  15 

inches,  15  to  18  inches. 
tt     CAUCASICUM  PICTUM,9toi2inches,  12  to  15  inches, 

15  to  18  inches. 
RHODODENDRON  STOCKS,  strong. 
PANSIES,  in  100  varieties. 
IW,  Irish,  2-yr.,  3-yr,,  4-yr.,  strong. 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


PLANTS         FOR         POTTING 
AND     FORCING  :- 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  with  from  10  to  30  buds 

,,     a  selection  of  the  best  hardy  kinds,  including  PONTICA, 
NARCISSIFLORA,  and  GRAFVON  MERAN,  well 
budded. 
KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  nicely  grown  plants  with  flower-buds 

on  wellnigh  every  shoot. 
RHODODENDRONS,  well  budded  and  the  best  varieties  for 

the  purpose. 
DEUTZIA  CANDIDISSIMA.  fl.-pl.,  established  in  pots. 
HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA     GRANDIFLORA,    very 

strong. 
ANDROMEDA  PULVERULENTA  or  SPECIOSA. 

These  can  be  obtained  in  satisfactory  plants  and  at  fair  prices 
from 
ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nursery.Wuking   Surrey. 

Planting  Season. 

ANTHONY     WATERER    begs    to    invite 
attention  to  the  following  well-grown  and  properly  rooted 
NURSERY  STOCK:— 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  ij£,  2,  and  3  ;eet.     Thousands. 
BOX,  Green  and  Variegated,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.    Thousands. 
YEWS,  English.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8  to  10  feet.     Thousands. 
,,     Golden,  all    heights  up  to  10  feet,  and  various  shapes  — 

Globes,  Pyramids,  &c.     Thousands. 
,,     Irish.  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
JUNIPERS,  Chinese,  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
PICEA  PINSAPO.  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 

,.     NORDMANNIANA,  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
SPRUCE   FIRS,  well  furnished,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.     Many 
thousands. 
,,     Black,  i,  4,  and  5  feet. 
SPRUCE,  Hemlock,  4.  5,  and  6  feet. 
WEARE'S  ARB0R-VIT7E,  4,  5,  6.  and  7  feet. 
HOLLIES,    common    Green,  of  all  heights,    up   to    10    feet. 
Thousands. 
„     Green,  of  sorts,  such  as  LAURIFOLIA,  MYRTIFOLIA. 
HODGINS',      ALTACLARENSE,      Yellow-berried, 
&c.     An  enormous  Stock. 
„     Variegated,  from  3  to  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet. 
,,     Waterer's,  beautiful  Specimens. 
,,     Golden  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
,,     Silver  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
,,     Perry's  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 
,,     Golden  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids, 

The  Stock  of  Hollies  of  various  kinds  comprises  many 
thousands,  and  affords  a  choice  quite  unequalled. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA  ERECTA  VIRIDIS,   3,   4. 
5,  6.  7,  and  8  feet.     Thousands. 
„     „     GRACILIS.  3  and  5  feet. 
„     „     AkGENTEA,  3  and  5  fest. 

,,     ,.     LUTEA,  hundreds  of  fine  plants,  3,  4,  and  5  feet  high. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA  AUREA,  3,  4,  and  5  feet. 
„    OB  1USA  AUREA,  4,  5,  6.  and  7  feet. 
„     PIS1FERA  AUREA,  3  and  4  feet. 
THUIOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  3.  4,  5,  and  6  feet.      Hundred;. 
BEECH,  Purple,  6  to  10  and  12  feet.     Thousands, 
LIMES,  10,  12,  14,  15,  and  16  feet.     Thousands. 
PLANES,  10  to  2]  feet. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  10  to  15  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  10  to  16  feet. 

•1     Scarlet,  10  to  16  feet. 
POPLAR,  CANADENSIS  NOVA,  10  to  16  feet.  Thousands. 
OAKS,  Scarlet  American,  10  to  12  feet. 
ACER  DASYCARPUM,  10  to  16  feet. 
„    SCHWEDLERII,  10  to  12  feet. 

And  a  vast  and  Miscellaneous  Stock  of  Flowering   DECI- 
DUOUS SHRUBS  and    EVERGREENS,  which   intending 
purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  come  and  see. 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

Bulbs-Barbs-Bulbs. 
OEGERS     and      CO.,      Bulb    Growers, 

rO  Lisse,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now  booking  Orders 
for  II  LY  OF  IHF.  VALLEY,  veiy  strong  clumps  Bind  crowns  ; 
SPIRAEA  JAPONICA  and  PALMATA,  I.I  in  VIS. 
GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENSIS,  and  others.  They  keep 
also  fine  samples  in  stock  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUS.  &c. 

CATALOGUES  maybe  had  free  on  application.    No  Auction 
Sales  or  Retail  Trade  supplitd,  but  the  Wholesale  only. 
&ST  Please  observe  name  and  address. 


JOHN    SCOTT,   The   Royal   Nurseries, 

C  Merrioit,  Somerset,  offers  :— 

PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
This  noble  Pine  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  hardiest  of  the 
Fir  tribe.  On  the  Crimean  and  other  mountains  it  attains  a 
height  of  100  to  150  feet,  clothed  with  lovely  dense  green 
branches  to  the  ground.  J.  S.  offers  the  following  sizes  1—500, 
18  inches  high  by  18  inches  in  diameter,  at  £$  per  100;  500, 
2?<  feet  by  2%  feet,  at  ^ro  per  100  ;  300,  3  feet  by  3  feet,  at  ^15 
per  100  ;  400,  4  feet  by  4  feet,  at  £25  per  ioo :  and  a  few  fine 
specimens,  8  feet  high  by  6  feet.  All  the  above  are  densely 
feathered  to  the  ground. 

J.S.  also  offers  BIOTA  SIEBOLDI,  6  feet  high  by  8  feet;  and 
fiie  healthy  collections  of  all  the  best  EVERGREENS,  from 
X%  foot  to  2,  2j^,  3,  3^  and  4  to  8  and  12  feet,  all  transplanted 
during  the  last  six  months,  at  i2,r.  to  405  per  dozen.  DECIDU- 
OUS and  FOREST  TREES  by  the  1000, and  FRUIT  TREES 
in  large  numbers  at  low  prices.     For  sorts  see  Scott's  Orchardist. 

NEW  ROSES  of  1882,  in  pots.— Vendors1 
Selection,  30J.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  361.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French  raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1SS1,  of  above-named  classes,  i8j. 
to  24J.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  i8j.  to  24J.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  fluwtrs  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12.1.  to  241.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants.  Worcester. 

To  tne  Trade. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE  will  be  pleased  to  give 
•  special  quotations  for  all  ihe  leading  vari-tie^  of 
VEGETABLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  they  have 
grown  this  season.  The  quality  will  be  very  fine,  the  Seeds 
having  been  harvested  in  fine  condition.  They  have  been  grown 
from  the  finest  selected  stocks.  The  prices  will  be  found  very  Low. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

L~ ~A     R     G     E         T     R     E     E      S 
for  Screens,  Blinds,  and  Immediate  Effect. 

CHINESE  ARBOR-VnvE,  S  to  10  feet.  10  to  12  ftet ; 
THUIA  GIGANTEA,  10  to  12  feet;  CRYPTOMERIA 
JAPONICA,  8  to  10  feet;  THUfA  LOBBII,  10  to  12  feet; 
UEODARAS,  6  to  S  feet,  10  to  12  feet;  WELI.INGTONIAS, 
8  to  10  feet,  10  to  12  feet  ;  GREEN  HOLLIES,  10  to  12  feet  ; 
SPRUCE  FIR.  6  to  8  feet;  PORTUGAL  LAURELS, 
S  to  6  feet,  6  to  S  feet  ;  CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA.  10  to 
12  feet;  THUIOPSIS  BOREALIS.  10  to  12  feet;  HORSE 
CHESTNUT,  SYCAMORE,  Black  Italian  POPLAR,  English 
OAK,  Purple  BEECH,  &c,  10  to  12  feet. 

The  above  are  well  rooted,  with  good  Tops.  The  Evergreens 
ate  well  furnished  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground. 

ShouId_  this  catch  the  eye  of  any  Autumn  Planter  requiring 
such  furniture,  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote  prices,  and  arrange  for 
cartiage  to  any  part  of  England  or  Wales  according  to  the 
number  that  may  be  requited. 

WM.    MAULE  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 

Special  Offer. 
TUART  AND  ME  IN  are  prepared  to  make 

f*J      special   cheap  offer   of  the  following    to   the  Trade  and 

Large  Buyers.     Samples  on  application  :  — 
ALDER,  6,  8,  10,  and  12  feet. 
ASH,  Common,  2  to  5  feet. 

,.     Mountain,  4  to  9  feet,  transplanted. 
REECH,  Common,  2  to  3  feet. 
BIRCH,  4  to  6  feet. 
BROOM,  Common,  2  to  4  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  2  to  3  feet. 

,,     ,,     6,  8,  to,  and  12  feet,  fine  clean  stems. 
ELDER,  Common,  iJ4  to  3J2  feet. 
HAZEL,  3  to  6  feet. 
LARCH.  i'A,  s'A  to  s  feet. 

,,     3/4  '"  4^  'eet,  transplanted  1SS2. 
MAPLE,  English,  4  to  6  feet. 

,,     Norway,  10  to  14  feet,  fine  clean  stems. 
OAK.  English,  r  to  \y.  foot. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  1,  2,  3,  to  6  feet,  transplanted,  fine. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  2-yr.  2-yr. 

m     iJ4  to  3  feet. 
POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  3.  5,  10,  to  14  feet. 
SYCAMORE,  1.  3.  5.  to  o  feet. 
MAHONIA  AQUIFOLIA,  1%  to  2  feet, 
BERBERIS  VULGARIS,  2  to  3  feet. 
BOX.  Tree,  o  to  12  inches. 
COTONEASTER  SIMMONDSII,  1  to  3  feet. 
PRIVET,  Common,  i>4  to  3  feet. 
YEW,  Common,  1  to  3  feet. 
SPIR/EA  CONFUSA  (fine  for  forcing,  pure  white!. 

„  FORTUNEI  ROSEA,  NOBLEANA,  THUNBERG- 
DEUTZIA  of  sorts.  [IANA. 

SYRINGA,  Common. 

,,     While. 
VIRGINIAN  CREEPER. 
CLEMATIS  FLAMMULA. 
THUIA  ERICOIDES,  0,  12.  to  24  inches. 
HYPERICUM  CA1.VCINUM. 
ESCALLONIA  MACRANTHA. 

Fruit  Trees. 

APPLES,  on  Paradise  and  Crab  Stocks,  Pyramid,  Bush,  and 
trained  trees,  in  all  the  leading  hardy  and  free-bearing 
varieties,  very  fine. 

PLUMS,  ditto. 

CHERRIES,  ditto. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  Nurseries,  Kel:o,  N.B. 

1  A  M  E  S       DICKS  O  N      &       SO  N  S. 

t>  GRAPE  VINES  of  the  usual  excellent  quality  can  now  be 
supplied,  price  5*.,  7s  it/.,  and  10s.  orf.  each  ;  the  stronger  will 
fi  mi  next  year  either  in  pots  or  planted  out. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Well-grown  plants  of  leading 
kin  is.  for  immediate  blooming,  cjn  be  supplied  at  12J.  per 
I         I  UDWBjdli 

STRAWBERRIES.— By  now  planting  transplanted  runners 
a  ciop  may  be  depended  upon  next  year.  Strong  plants  in  large 
and  small  pots  for  forcing  and  planting  can  also  be  supplied. 

AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  WINTER  FLOWERING 
and  other  PLANTS. 

CATALOGUES  with  full  particulars  on  application  to 
"NEWTON"     NURSERIES,     CHESTER. 
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(Established  1841) 

CONTAINS      ARTICLES      ON      ALL      DEPARTMENTS      OI' 

GARDENING,    PRACTICAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC, 

REPORTS     OF    EXHIBITIONS, 

REVIEWS  of  BOORS,  and  NOTICES  of  all  HORTICULTURAL    MATTERS  of 

CURRENT   INTEREST, 

HOME,     COLONIAL,    and    FOREIGN     CORRESPONDENCE. 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  following  subjects  :— 


ALPINE  TLANTS. 

ARBORETUM— The. 

BEDDING  PLANTS. 

BEES. 

BOTANY. 

BULBOUS  PLANTS. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  PLANTS. 

CONIFERS. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

EVERGREENS. 

EXHIBITIONS.— FERNS. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

FLOWER  GARDENS. 


FORCING. 
FORESTRY. 
FRUIT  CULTURE. 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 
IMPLEMENTS— INSECTS. 
KITCHEN  GARDENING. 
LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 
LAWNS— LILIES. 
MACHINES. 
MANURES— Analyses  of. 
MARKET  GARDENING. 
NEPENTHES. 


ORCHIDS— including  a  com- 
plete List  of  those  in  culti- 
vation. 

PALMS. 

PLANTING. 

PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

POMOLOGY. 

POT  ATOS.— POULTRY. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

ROCKERIES. 

ROSES. 

SHRUBS  and  SHRUBBERIES. 

STOVE  PLANTS.— SOILS. 


SUCCULENT  PLANTS. 
TOWN  GARDENING. 
TRAINING. 
TRAVEL— Notes  of. 
TREES — Deciduous  and  Ever- 
green. 
VEGETABLE   CULTURE. 
VEGETABLE   PHYSIOLOGY 
VINES. 

WALKS.— WALLS. 
WEATHER.— WEEDS. 
WINDOW  GARDENING. 
WOODS,  &c,  &c,  &c 


Illustrations    by     W.    H.    FITCH,    F.L.S,     W.    G.    SMITH,    F.L.S.,    ami    Others. 


Among  the  Contributors  to  recent  Volumes  may  be 


ABBAV.  Rev 

ANDERSON  (J.) 

ANDREW),  P.>ris 
VNTOINE(F),  Vienna.. 
ATKINS    (J.),     Lockinge    Paik 

Gardens 
BADEN  POWELL  (H.) 

BADGER  (E.  \V.) 

BUNESfT.)  

BAKER  (G.)  

BAKER  (J.  G),  F.R.S 

BALFOUR  (Professor)     .. 

BALL  (J  ).   F.R.S 

BANCROFT  (G),  M.D. 
BARRON  (A.  F.).  Chiswick       .. 
KENNET  (H.),  M.D,  Mentone 
BENNETT  (A.  W.) 
BENNETT  (G),  M.D.,  Sydney 
BENTHAM(G-),  F.RS. 
BERGMAN  (E).  Paris  .. 
BERKELEY(Rev.  M.  J.),  F.R.S. 
BLACKMORE  (R.  D.)  .. 
BLAIR  (T.),  Shrubland  Gardens 

BLOW(T.  B.)        

BOISSIER(E.),  Geneva 
BOSCAWEN    (Hon.    and   Rev. 

J- T.) 

BOULGER(G.  S.),  F.L.S. 

ERIGHT(H.  A.) 

BRITTEN  (J)    British  Museum 

BROWN  (N.  E  ) 

BULLEN  (R.),  Botanic  Garden, 

Glasgow 
BURBIDGE    (F.  W.}.    Botanic 

Garden.  Dublin 
CARUEL  (Professor).  Florence.. 
CASPARY(Prof.)tKoenigsberg  . 
CLARKE  (Col.  TREVOR) 
CLARKE  (C.  B.\  F.R.S 
COBBOLD(T-  S.),  F.R.S. 
COLEMAN  (W.),  Eastnor  Castle 

Gardens 

COOKE  (M.  C) 

COOPER  (Sir  DAN..  Birt.)      .. 
CORREVON  (H  ).  Geneva 
COX  (J.),  Redleaf  Gardens 
COX  (W.),  Madresfield  Gardens 
CREWE  (Rev.  H.  H.)     .. 
CR0SSL1NG  (R.),   St.    Fagan's 

Castle  Gardens 
CROUCHER  (J.) 
DARWIN  (the  late  Charles) 

DEAN  (A.) 

DEAN  (R.) 

DECAISN  E  (thelateProf.  | ,  Paris 
DE  C^NDOLLE  (A),  Geneva.. 
DEHERAIN  (Professor), Paris. . 
DOD(Rev.  C  W.) 
DODWELL(E.  S.) 
DOUGLAS   (J-).   Loxfoid    Hall 

Gardens 
DOWN  IE  (J.),  Edinburgh 
DRUDE  (Professor).  Dresden    .. 
DUCHARTRE  (Professor),  Paris 
DUTHIE(J.  F.).  Saharunpore.. 
DYER(BERNARD)       .. 
DYER  (Rev.  T.  F.) 
DYER  (W.  T.  T),  F.R.S. 

EARLEY  (W.)       

ELLA'JOMBE(Rev.  H.  N.)     .. 


Coffee-leaf  Disease. 

Orchids. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Forestry. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Practical  Gardening 

Garden  Botany. 

Garden  Botany. 

Alpine  Plants. 

Queensland  Correspondence 

Fruit  Culture. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Vegetable  Physiology. 

Australian  Correspondence. 

Garden  Botany. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Diseases  of  Plants. 

Pomology. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Bees. 

Garden  Plants. 

Landscape  Gardening. 
Vegetable  Physiology. 
Notes    from    a    Lancashire 

Plant  Lore.  [Garden. 

Garden  Botany. 

Orchid  Notes. 

Garden  Botany. 
Foreign  Correspondence 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Garden  Botany. 
Garden  Botany. 
Diseases  of  Plants. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Fungi. 

Australian  Correspondence. 

Alpine  Piants. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Garden  Plants. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Succulent  Plants. 
Physiology  of  PJan'.s. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Floriculture. 
Garden  Botany. 
Garden  Botany,  &c. 
Vegetable  Chemistry. 
Garden  Plants. 
Florists'  Flowers. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Colonial  Notes. 
Chemical  Analyses. 
Flower  Lore. 
Garden  Botany. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Garden  Botany. 


EICHLER  (Professor),  Director 
Imperial      Botanic      Garden, 

Berlin 

ELWES  (H.  J  ) 

ENGELMANN  (G  ),  St.  Louis.. 
EVERSHED  (li  ) 

EYLES(G-)  

FELLOWES(Rev.  E)  .. 
FENZl(E),  Florence  .. 
FISH        (D.     T ),        Hardwicke 

Gardens 
FISHER  (Rev.  O.) 
FITCH  (W.  H),  F.L.S. 
FLEMING        (J),         Cliveden 

Gardens 
FOSTER,  Dr.  M.,  F.R.S. 
FROST  (P.),  Dropmore  Gardens 

GIBSON  (WM.) 

GILBERT  0-  H.).  F.R  S. 
GLAISHER(J-).  FR.S 
GRAY  (Prof.  ASA).  Boston 
GREEN  (Charles),  Pendell  Court 
GRIEVE  (P.),  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
GRINDON(LEO) 
H ANBURY  (T),  Mentone 
HART  (J.).  Jamaica 
H  E  E  R  ( Professor  O. ),  Zurich     . . 
HEMSLEY  (W.  B.)       .. 
HENRY  (I.  ANDERSON)     .. 
HENRIQUEZ  (Prof.),  Coimbra 
HENSLOW(Rev.  G.)     .. 

HINDS  (W.)  

HOOKER  (Sir  J.   D.).  K.C.S.I. 
HORNER  (Rev.  F.  D.) 
HOWARD  0-  E.)f  F.RS. 
HUDSON      (J.),      Gunnersbury 

Gardens 
IM      THURN      (EVERARD). 

British  Guiana 
INGRAM  (W.),  Belvoir  Gardens 
JACKSON  (J.  R.),  Kew  Museum 

JOLY  (C).  Paris 

KILLICK  (L),  Maidstone 

KNIGHT  (H.) 

KOLB  (MAX),  Munich 
KRELAGE  (J.  H.),  Haarlem    .. 
LANGE  (Prof.),  Copenhagen    .. 
LAVALLEE(ALPiL),  Paris    .. 

LEES(E.).  F.L.S 

LEICHTLIN     (MAX),      Baden 

Baden 
LINDBERG  (Prof.),  Helsingfors 
LYNCH     (R.    I),       Cambridge 

Botanic  Garden 
MACLACHLAN(R.),  F.RS.  .. 
MANGLES  (J.  H.)(  F.L.S.       .. 

MARIES  (C.)        

MARTINS  (Prof.),  Montpelher.. 

MAW  (G.).  F.L.S 

MEEHAN  (T.),  Philadelphia  .. 
MELVILLE      (D.),       Dunrobin 

Gardens 
MICHIE  (C.  Y.),  Cullen  House, 

Banff 

MILES  (G.  T.j,  Wycombe  Abbey 

Gardens    .  . .         ••         -* 

MILLER  (W.)        

MONTEIRO(Chev.).  Lisbon  .. 
MOORE  (F.).  Glasnevin  Botanic 

Garden 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Garden  Botany. 

Conifers. 

Garden  Literature. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Roses. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Practical  Gardening. 

Roses. 

Illustrations. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Plant  Physiology. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Town  Gardening. 
Vegetable  Chemistry, 
Meteorology. 
Garden  Botany. 
Plant  Culture. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Garden  Literature. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Colonial  Notes. 
Foreign'Correspondence. 
Garden  Botany. 
Garden  Plants. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Vegetable  Physiology. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Garden  Botany. 
Florists'  Flowers. 
Cinchonas. 

Flower  Gardening. 

Colonial  Notes. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Economic  Botany. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Fruit  Culture. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 
Foreign  Correspondence 
Foreign  Correspondence 
Garden  Botany. 
Tree  Lore. 

Garden  Plants. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Garden  Botany. 

Insects. 

Rhododendrons. 

Japan  Plant?. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Crocus— Garden  Plants. 

American  Correspondence 

Practical  Gardening. 

Forestry. 

Practical  Gardening. 
Practical  Gardening. 
Foreign  Correspondence. 

Practical  Gardening 


mentioned ;— 

MORREN  (Professor),  Lie'^e     ..  Foreign  Correspondence 

MORRIS  (D.),  Jamaica  ..  ..  Colonial  Notes. 

MUDD  (C).  S>uth  Africa         ..  Colonial  Notes. 
MUELLER  (Baron  FERD.  V.). 

Melbourne        Australian  Plants. 

MURTON  (H.  J.),  Siara  ..  Colonial  Notes. 

NAUDIN  (C),  Antibes   ..  ..  Foreign  Correspondence. 

NELSON  (C.  J.),  Orange    Free 

State       . .  Foreign  Correspondence. 

NESFIELD(MARKHAM)      ..  Landscape  Gardening. 

NICHOLSON  (G.),  Kew  ..  Arboretum. 

OLIVER  (Capt  S.)  ..         ■•  ForeignCorresponder.ee. 

OLIVEIRA  ( I.  1)'),  Oporto       .  Foreign  Correspondence. 
OLLERHEAD  (J.),  Wi  nbledon 

Park  Gardens Practical  Gardening. 

ORMEROD  (Miss)          ..         ..  Insects. 
OUDEMANNS  (Professor),  Am- 
sterdam    Foreign  Correspondence. 

PAGET  (Sir  James)  ..  ..  Diseases  of  Plants. 

PAUL(WM.)  Floriculture. 

PEAKE(A.W.) Vegetable  Chemistry. 

PFITZERfProf.),  Heidelberg   ..  Orchids 

PHILIPS  (W.)       Fungi— Plant  Diseases. 

PLANCHON(Prof.),  Montpellier  Foreign  Correspondence. 

PLOWRIGHT(C)  ..  ..  Fungi— Plant  Diseases. 

PRESTO  (H.),  Trinidad  ..         ..  Colonial  Notes. 

PYNAF.RT  (E  },  Ghent    ..  ..  Foreign  Correspondence. 

REGEL  (E),  St.  Petersburg    ..  Foreign  Correspondence. 

REICHEN BACH  (Professor)   ..  Orchids. 

RIVERS  (F.).  Sawbridgeworth . .  Fruit  Culture. 

ROBINSON  (J.  F.)         ..         ..  Bees. 

RODIGAS.  (E.),  Ghent  ..         ..  Foreign  Correspondence. 
SADLERfj.),  Edinburgh  Botanic 

Garden Garden  Botany. 

SARGENT  (C.  W.),  Boston      ..  American  Correspondence. 

SAUL  (M.).  Stourton  Gardens  ..  Practical  Gardening. 

SCHOMBURGK.  (Dr.).  Adelaide  Colonial  Notes. 

SCHUBELER(Prof),  Christiana  Foreign  Correspondence. 
SHEPPARD    (J).    Woolverston 

Gardens  Practical  Gardening. 

SIEMENS  (Dr.l,  F.R.S.  ..  Electric  Light. 

SMITH  (A.).  Hyeres      ..  ..  Foreign  Correspondence. 

SMITH  (W.  G),  F.L.S.  ..  Illustrations  — Fungi. 

SoRAUER  IProf.),  Proskau       ..  Diseases  of  Plants. 
SPYERS  (I.  C),    Burford  Lodge 

Gardens  Orchid  Culture. 

SURINGAR  (Professor).  Leyden  Foreign  Correspondence. 

SWAN  (W.),  Fallowtield..  ..  Orchid  Culture. 

SYME  (G.).  Jamaica       ..         ..  Colonial  Notes. 

THURBER  (G),  New  York     ..  American  Correspondence. 

TIDMARSH,  Graham's  Town  . .  Colonial  Notes. 

TODAR')  (Baron),  Palermo       ..  Garden  Botany. 

TRIMEN  (H  ),  Ceylon  . .  Colonial  Notes. 

WALLIS  (J.),  Keelc  Gaiderts     ..  Practical  Gardening. 
WARD  (H.  W.),  Longford  Castle 

Gardens  Practical  Gardening. 

WARINGTON  (R.)         ..  ..  Vegetable  Chemistry. 

WATSON  (SERENO)     ..         ..  Garden  Botany. 
WEBSTER  (J.),   Gordon  Castle  _  . 

Gardens Practical  Gardening. 

WEIR(H.),  Brenchley    ..         ..  Gardening  for  Amateurs. 

WEST  WOOD  (Professor)  ..  Insects. 

WILDSMITH    (W),    Heckfield  ..-.,. 

Gardens Practical  Gardening. 

WILSON  (G.  F.).  F.R.S..        ..  Lilies,  &c. 
WILSON  (D.).  Castle  Hill  Gar-  . 

dens    Devon     . .  ■ .         . .  Practical  (gardening. 

WITTMACK  (Dr.),  Berlin        ..  Foreign  Correspondence. 

WOLKENSTEIN, St  Petersburg  Foreign  Correspondence. 
With  many  others. 
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A  SPARAGUS  PLANTS,  a  large  quantity: 

-*^*-     must  be  sold.     Conover's  Colossal,  i,  2,  3  years;    also 
extra  strong  forcing. 

FREhMAN.  Seed  Grower,  Norwich. 


T)  I  CHARD    WALKER   has    to   offer  SEA~- 

*~v  KALE  for  forcing,  jcs.  per  ioj  ;  Giant  ASPARAGUS 
PLAN  L'S,  two  and  ihree  years  old,  iSs.  per  icoo  :  best  faove- 
reipn  RHUKARB  ROOIS  in  cultivation,  for  forcing,  10s. 
perdo.en;  Enfield  Maiket  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  2s.  6d.  per 
1000,  which  will  give  every  satisfaction.  Terms  cash. 
Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

HAMPTON     COURT     BLACK    HAM- 
BURGH  VINES.— Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  if  the 
above  from  lor.  6d.  ;  also  fine  Planting  Canes  from  3r.  6d.  each. 
T.  JACKSON  and  SON.  Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  H™,- 
ton  Court,  and  The  Nurseiies,  Kingston,  Suirey. 

"DHUBARB,    large     Forcing    Roots,    Early 

■*-*>    Albert.  Early  Linr.aius,  Defiance,  RUBY  (the  brightest 
and  best  for  tabic). 

FREEMAN,  Seed  Grower,  Norwich. 


GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FD3KE    REFUSE. 

Ad.  per  bushel  :  ioo  for  251.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

Aos.  ;  4-bushcl  bags.  arf"  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBKOUS    PEAT,    51.    id.    per    sack; 

5  sacks,  255  :  sacks.  A<i.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5s.  per  sack,  5  sacks  22s. ;  sacks, 

4«.  each. 
COARSE    SILVER  SAND,  is.  gd.  per  bushel  ;  .55.  per  half 

ton,  26s.  per  ton;  in  2  bushel  bags.  Ad.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM   MOSS,  8s.  6.;.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks.  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco   Cloth,  Russia 
Mats,  &c     Write  for  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 
17A,  Coal  Yard,  DruryLane  (late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C 

pOCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 

Vy    pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  Ad.  ;    15  bags,  14s,  ;    30  bags 
251.  ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33*.,  free  to  rail. 

A.    F'  1ULON.  32.  St.  Mary  Axe.  London,  E.C. 

>  Hl ARDEN  REQUISITES  .a^gW 

£:~.*p^    y-*    as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Gardens.     i££££. 

'iX„^',^  Cocoa-  N  ut  Fibre  Refuse,  ir.  6d.  per>a£2ptjj 
sack  ;  to  for  13s.  ;  15  for  iSs.  ;  30  for  &&& 
3^r  ;  all  sacks  included.  Trucks  (loose),  ao.r.  Selected  Brown 
Fibrous  Peat,  51  per  sack  ;  5  for  22s.  6./.  Black  Fibrous  Peat, 
41.  fd  per  sack  :  5  for  20s.  ;  sack;.,*  each.  Coarse  Silver-Sand 
ir-  6d.  psr  bushel.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf-Mould,  and 
Peat  Mould,  each  at  ir  per  bu.-hel.  Manures  of  all  ku  ds. 
Fresh  Sphagnum.  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels.  Russia  Mats,  &c. 
Tobacco  Cloih  and  Haper,  best  in  the  maiket  ;  Cloth.  84.  per  lb.; 
Speciality  Paper,  imported  solely  byus.tr.  per  lb."  Write  to' 
Pr.ce  LIST-W.  Hr.RBRRTANoCO.,  Horticultural  Stores" 
19.  New  Broad  Street.  E.C.  (tuning  by  Gow's,  Fishmoiger) 
one  minute  fr.m  B-oid  Street  Railway  Station. 


(1UCUA-NUT       FIBRE      REFUSE, 

V>  by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardensand  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, lleddine-out  Plants.  &c.  ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
■^1  .  ''    lES2f  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 

husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  orders  accompanied  by  remillauce  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "Refuse" 
direct.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  131.  ;  ,5  Sacks.  18s.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23s.  ;  3a  Sacks,  30s.  (all  Sacks  included):  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £z.  Limited  quantities  of  P  M.  special  Quality, 
granulated,  111  sacks  only.  2s  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
lor  pottins  and  use  in  consetvatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order  — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works 
West  Ferry  Road,  Millwall,  London,  E. 

pOCOA-NUT     FIBRE     REFUSE,    newly 

V>  made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Hoiticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  3d.  each 
or  i5  sacks.  15s.;  30  sacks,  £1  5s.,  sacks  included.  Truck 
load,  loose,  £2  ;  fifteen  bags  or  mote  and  truck-load  free 
on  to  tail.  Post-office  order  or  cheque  with  all  orders. 
Established  1872.- J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  "Greyhound" 
Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 


T   OAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  15J.  6d.  per 

J_i     ton.      Useful  Brown    PEAT,  22s  per  ton.  free  to  Brick- 
layers Arms.   S.  E    K      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application 
A.  FOULON,  ,-.-.  St.  Mary  Axe,  E  C. 

R  O  VV  N        FIB  ROU  S       P~E  A  T 

on  rail  at  Danloid,  i8t.  per  ton.     Apply  to 
F.  WHITE,  Darenth,  Dattford. 


B 


12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 
TiMBROUS    PEAT    for    ORCHIDS,    &c— 

-I-  BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  be*t  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  151.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  $s.  ;  5  bags,  22J.  6d.  ; 
10  bags,  45s.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  6d. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine.  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25s.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Famhorough  Station.  Hants. 

SUSSEX  DOWN  TURF,  of  finest  quality 
for  price,  on  rail  at  Portslads  Station  (4  miles  from 
Brighton)  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Special  quotation  to  the 
Trade.     Apply, 

W.  MILES,  West  Brighton  Nurseries,  West  Brighton, 
Sussex. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thnps,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  tor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  i*.,  3*.,  &  ioj.  6d. 

A  MERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 

-£"*-     CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURST1NE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes  6d 
and  is.  each.  —  Wholesale  by  ['RICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANV'Limiteri)  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
J"'  ur  erymen  have  out  tnn  their  lists,  others  are  requested  10  do  so. 

CAB  SONS'     PAINT. 

Patroi.ised  by 

HER      MAJESTY, 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PKINCK  OF  WALES, 

15,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy. 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR    WORK,     CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Fraa.es. 

CAN    BE    LAID   ON    BY    UNSKILLED   LABOUR. 

I  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post-free. 

C    A    R    S    O    N    S, 

LA    BELLE    SAUVAGE    YARD,    LUDGATE    HILL, 

LONDON,    E.C.  ; 

and  21,  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 

Discount  for  Cash. 

(  IARDEN    REQUISITES.- Sticks,   Labels, 

V-*      Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 

Manures,  &c      Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  qo.  Lower  Thames  St.,  London    E  C. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
T       SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 
O  ■  STRATFORD    LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

ELACK-FACED   LETTHRS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  :— "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  St  rat  ford -on- A  von. 


WOOD  LABELS  and  FLOWER  STAKES 

*  *  Manufactured  by 

JAMES  SHEPHERD,  Spring  Garden,  Aberdeen . 

L  A  B  E  L~S~. 

LINEN, 

PARCHMENT, 

CARTRIDGE, 

AND 

WATERPROOF    ROSE  TREE 
LABELS. 


For  Samples    and   Friccs  apply  to 

FISHER,  CLARK  &  CO., 

BOSTON,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany. 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London.  EC. 

STON      CLINTON      STRAW      MATS. 

The  warmest  Coverings  for  Pits  and  Frames. 

Sizes  :— 6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.,  at  sr.  ;  6  ft.  6  in,   by  4  ft.  6  in  , 

at  xs   2(1.  ;  6  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft.,  31.  2d.     Apply  to 

Miss  MOLIQUE,    Aston  Clinton,   Triog,  Bucks. 

■"POBACCO    PAPER,     RAgT^VIANURES, 

i-  INSECTICIDES,  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS. 
BOUQUET  PAPERS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES  of  Cape  Flowers,  Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS-best  quality— speciitl 
tow  price  for  quantities 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14.  Windsor  Street,  Eishopscate,  London,  F.C. 

NEW  ARCHANGEL   MATS.— We  have  a 
fine  parcel  of  the  above  now  tu  offer,  at  very  low  prices. 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,    of  best  quality,  at  an  extremely  low 
price  for  a  quintiiy. 
MARENDAZ  and    FISHER,    9.    James    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

RUSSIA     MATS-RUSSIA    MATS. 

ARCHANGEL,      TAGANROG, 

PETERSBURG, 

and  every  other  kind  of 

RUSSIA  MAT 

for  Garden  and  Packing  purposes.      Descriptive  Catalogue  on 

application. 

JAMES  T.   ANDERSON, 

149,    COMMERCIAL    STREET,     LONDON,    E. 

QQUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 

lO      Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C 

Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  v.  ishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c  ,  to  the  best  advantage,  cin  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH  BASKEIS,  LABELS,  &c..  at  once,  by  applying 
to  the  above      Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

ILL-RAT"  (Registered).— The  attention 

of  FARMERS.  MERCHANTS,  and  others  inter- 
ested  in  the  DESTRUCTION  OK  RATS  is  invited  to  this 
infallible  remedy.  Its  efficacy  is  surprising.  All  offensive  smel  s 
from  ihe  effects  of  this  specific  are  obviated.  Price,  us.  per 
10  oz  tm,  by  pest  Ad,  extra,  of  the  Proprieties.  FRASEKand 
CO.,  372.  Stiand,  London,  W.C  ,  and  all  chemists. 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and.  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces.  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Tena-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO..  Beuthall  Works,  Proselcy,  Shropshire. 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 


upper 


GROUND    STREET,    LONDON, 

Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 


S.E. 


in  the  Trade. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  feet  Ions. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    \2th  edition,  price  \s. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water    and   Hot-air  Apparatus    erected 
Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


Cast  Iron  Flued  Saddle  Boiler. 

Made  in  Cast  Iron.  3  feel  long.     This  Boiler  wi.l  be  found 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 
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OU  Paint  No  Longer  Necessary. 

HILL  and  SMITH'S  BLACK  VARNISH, 
for  Preservine  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
[Registered  Trade  Mark.} 


This  VARNISH  is  an  excel  let  t  substitute  for  oil  paint  on 
all  outdoor  work,  while  it  i-i  fully  two-ihiroS  cheaper.  It  was 
introduced  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and 
its  genuine  good  quality,  notwi  tistanding  \  h.isi  of  unpiincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  _  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  oidinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing 
or  thinning,  and  is  use  I  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle.  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  Nubility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  have  been  received. 

Sold  in  Casks  of  ahout  30  gallons  each  at  u  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  \s.  &/.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial. 

u Piirc* field  Pari,  June  21,  1876.— Sirs,— I  have  this  day 
forwarded  from  Chepstow  to  your  address  a  black  varnish  cask, 
to  be  filled  and  returned  with  as  good  Varni>h  as  the  last  we 
had,  which  I  candidly  admit  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  Address 
Varnish  to  Piereefield  Paik,  Chepstow.  —  I  am,  Sirs,  yours 
respectful  y.  Wm.  COX." 

CAUTION. — HILL  &  SMITH  would  particularly  warn  iheir 
Customers  against  the  various  cheap  Varnishes  now  so  much 
advertised. 

H.  &  S.'s  Varnish  has  been  an  artie'e  of  common  use  on  most 
of  the  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  ; 
and  ihiir  constantly  increasing  trade  in  it,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  they  receive,  stamp  it  as  a  truly  genuine  artie'e. 
Every  cask  is  legibly  maiked  Willi  their  name  and  Registered 
Trade  Mark  as  above,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Large  illustrated  CVTALOGUE  of  Fencing,  Hurdles,  Field 
and  Entrance  Gates,  &c  .  sent  free  on  application  to 

HILL  ANn  SM  ITH,  Biierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Staff ^rd-hite  ; 
118.  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and  180,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow. 

PRUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICES 
With    2  feet  pole,    41.  6d. 
11       4        .,  5*-  6d- 

,,       6         „  6s .  6d. 

„      8         „  7*.  6d. 

,,     10        „  8s.  6d. 

,,     12         ,,         ioj.  Gd. 
Longer  lengths   (jointed)  sup- 
plied to  order.  This  implement  is 
admitted  by  the  leading  horticul- 
tural authorities  to   be  unrivalled 
for  Pruning  and  Trimming  Trees 
of  all  kinds,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Bushes, 
Vines  &c      Can  be  sent  securely 
packed  to  any  address  by  Passen- 
ger Train  at  the   new  Reduced 
Rates  for  small  parcels. 
Illustrated  Circulars  post-free. 
Standard    Manu'acturing  Co., 
St.Alkmund'sChurchyard.Derby. 
Sold    by    the     principal    Iron- 
mongers and  Seedsmen. 

STOVES. 

Terra-Colta  !  Portable  I  For  Coal  I 
ROBERTS'S       PATENT. 

Pure  and  ample  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about 
id.,  without  attention  For  Greenhouses,  Eedrooms,  or  almost 
any  purpose.  Pamphlet  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent. 
In  use  daily  at  Patentee's-THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street.  Westminster,  S.W. 


HOSE  -  HOSE  -  HOSE. 

PATENT  RED-RUBBERGARDEN  HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 

Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 


Sample  and  Price  of 


MER  RYWEATHER    &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  \V  C. 

HOCKING'S  NEW  PATENT 
AUTOMATIC   CCKE  and  GAS    BOILERS 


Automatic,    Economic 
and  Efficient. 


Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  from  12  to  15  bourn, 
and  often  from  15  to  20  hours, 
with  one  small  charge  of  common 
Gas  Cuke  of  ihe  cheapest  k:nd. 
For  economy  aDd  efficiency  in 
combination  with  cleanliness  and 
Comfuit  these  Boilers  are.  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  duiibt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  H  eating  Consei  vatories, 
Halls,  and  other  Buildings,  where 
little  attention  i,  required. 

Every  particular,  with  most 
reliable  testimonials,  given  on 
application  to 

FRANKLIN,  HOCKING  &  CO. 

(Limited), 
37,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 


BAYLISS,  JONES,  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

IRON  HURDLES,  GATES,  TREE  GUARDS, 

Iron  and  Wive  Espalier,  &c. ,  &c. 


MATERIAL  a  WIRING  CARDEN  WALLS. 


EYE?,  7J.  per  dozen.         HOLDFASTS,  with 

Winders,  7s.  per  dozen.  WIRE,  2j.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA    WORKS,     WOLVERHAMPTON; 

And  3.  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

TANNED  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  ijrf.  per 
yard  ;  4  yards  wide,  3<z".  per  yard  ;  2  yards  wide,  tor.  per 
100  yards  ;  4  yards  wide,  aor.  per  100  yards.  NEW  TWINE 
NETTING,  1  inch  mesh,  1  yard  wide.  2d.  ;  2  yards  wide.  417'.  ; 
4  yards  wide,  id.  per  yard.  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NET- 
TING, seventy-six  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  $d.  per  yard. 
RABBIT  NET  S.  BAT-FOLDING  NETS,  on  Bamboopoles, 
20s.     CLAP  NETS  for  birds,  30s.  complete. 

W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate,  London.JS. 

SILVER  SAND,  best  coarse,  7*  and  os.  per 
tou ;  PEAT,  best  fibrous,  Ss  and  lor.  per  cubic  yaul  ; 
LOAM,  best  yellow,  gs.  and  ioj.  per  cubic  yard.  By  truck- 
loads.— W.  SHORT    Horticultural  Depot.  Red  Hill.  Surrey. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— SILVER  SAND,  ioj. 
per  ion,  free  on  rail.  Reading.  FIBROUS  PEAT, 
COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  LOAM,  &c,  cheaper  man 
any  other  house  in  the  trade.  Superior  RED  GRAVEL  for 
Garden  Walks,  lis.  per  5-ton  truck  (splendid  colour  and  binds 
well).  Cheap  through  rates  to  any  station.  Samples  gratis  and 
post-free—  BRINKWORTH  and  SONS,  Reading,  Berks 

EIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 

fine,  on  rail  at  ys.  6d.  per  ton— not  less  than  4-ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.— Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 


HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURES  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  In  EITHER  WOOD  or  IRON,  or  BOTH  COMBINED  ; 
WOODEN  CHAPELS,  SHOOTING  LODGES,  COTTAGES,  TENNIS  COURTS,  VERANDAHS,  &C. 


O 
HOT' 


JAMES   BOYD  &  S0N3, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  AND 
HEATING  ENGINEERS, 

PAISLEY. 

LONDON  OFFICE :    48,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


Zco 
.  O 
> 
JO 

O 


By  Her  Majesty's 


[  Royal  Letters  Patent. 


CONSERVATORIES 

Constructed  and  Glared  on  the  "Eclipse"  System.  Eco- 
nomical, Simple  and  Durable,  No  Pvitty  or  1'eriOiable 
Material,  Priu  Medal  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South 
Kensington,  May,  1882.  Highest  Award,  Monchtottr,  Livtr* 
Pool,  and  North  Lancashire  Society  at  Preston,  September,  1882. 


Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentee?, 

PRIMROSE  &  CO., 

CORPORATION  STREET,  SHEFFIELD    and  at  HULL. 


No.  74.  Three-quarter  SPAN-KuuJr  cakdlN  I'KAME. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No  2  size  ..  8  ft.  lone  .-  6  It.  wide  ..  £\  15  o 
No.  3  size  ..  12  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  6  10  o 
No.  4  size  .  16  ft.  long  ..  6  ft,  wide  ..  850 
These  Frames  are  [3  inches  high  in  Iront,  24  inches  high  at 
the  back,  and  3a  inches  at  the  ridge.  Front  or  b.ick  lights 
turn  over.  Set-opes  aie  provided  lor  ventilating.  A'l  painted 
four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  and  the  lights  are  glazed  with  best 
21-oz.  English  glass. 

G-  K  E  E  N  H  O  U  S  E  S  , 

Suitable  for  Villas,  Small  Country  House* 
NEW  CATALOGUE.        NOW   READY.      FREE  ON   APPLICATION. 

BOULTON    A    PAUL.    NORWICH. 


Cucumber  Frames. 

RHALLIDAY  and  CO.  desire  to 
•  draw  special  attention  to  their  Cucumber  Frames, 
of  whirh  they  always  Kav*  a  larfje  stock,  ready  glazed  and 
painted.  They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put 
together  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  one. 

Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England  : —        £,    s.  d. 

2-light  frame,    8  feet  by  6  feet  )       parL;nn,      f    3    10    o 

3-light  frame,  12  feet  by  6  feet  I      ™ck»nS      ^    5     5     ° 

6-light  frame,  24  feet  by  6  feet  )    UlSeS  ,rte"     (10    00 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.     Lights  and  framing  for 

brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

R.  HALL1DAV  and  CO..  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 
Royal  Horticultural  Works.  Middleton,  Manchester. 

W.    H.    LASCELLES 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDER, 
121.   BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,   E.C. 

Special  DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  Ornamenlal 
CONSERVATORIES,  without  charge,  and  for  all  Horticul- 
tural Work  of  all  kinds 


WAl'EK    APPARATUS  for  WARMING  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS.  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  MANSIONS, 
HARNESS  ROOSIS,  DRYING  ROOMS,  HOTHOUSES,  and  BUILDINGS  of  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


GARDEN  liOXtb  and  LIGHTS  are  generally  kept  in 
Stock,  and  WOODEN  HOUSES  suitable  for  Store-houses, 
Tool- houses,  &c 

Illustrated  Sheets  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

~~  HOT-WATER    HEATING 
APPARATUS, 

Far    CAS    or    OIL. 

Fqiu-I  l     jo  kit  ol   2  inch  nip..     C^n 

..-ECOMPLETGiTlHS      le    r>     r-  (I    r-nvher"       One   omit    of 

JLz.AO..  0.  C^oHt    Oil  in  Uventv-f..ur  hours,  or  4  feet  of 

Price  complete,  £i  tor.     Send  for  a  complete 


Gas  per  hour 

List  of  Boilers,  Pipes.  &c,  to 
WM.     POORE    and    CO. 
Cheapside,  E.C. 


Hot  Waitr     Engineers, 


155. 


-s7-i 


m  bUULiUi-i  &  HAUL, 

ftgfyj        Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

1  Poultry  Appliances, ric, 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FKEE    BY    POST. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

Head  Line  charged  as  two. 

4  Lines        . .  . .  £o    3     o     15  Lines        . .         ..£086 

5  ,,  ..  ..     o     3     6     16       ,,  ..  ..090 

6  ..        ..    o    4    o    17     „         -.        ..096 

7  ,,  ..  ..     o     4     6     18       ,,  ••  ■-     o  10     o 

8  ..  ..     o     5     o     19  -.  ■•     o  10     6 

9  , o     5     6     20 0110 

10  , 060!  21       ,,  ..         --     on     6 

11  , o     6     6  I  22 o  12     o 

12 o     7     o  I  23 o  12     6 

13  , o    7    6  ,  24      ,,  ..         ..     o  13    o 

14  ,,  - .         --     o    8    o    25  ..  .     o  13    6 

AND   SIXPENCE    FOR    EVERY   ADDITIONAL   LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  30J. 

Page  £9    o    o 

Half  Page 500 

Column        3     5° 

GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

26  words  is.  6*/.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE   ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST   BE    PREPAID. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Post-offices,  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  ope?ted  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5s.  eac    insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  tveck   must   reach  the  Office 

by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  payable  In  advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Months,  £1  3s,  lod.  ;   6  Months, 

11s.  nd.  ;  3  Months,  6s. 
Foreign  (excepting    India   and    China) ;    including    Postage, 

.£1  6s.  for  12  Months  ;  India  and  China,  £1  &s.  2d. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Drury  Lane,  \V  C, 

ts  W.  Richards. 

Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

rp        MILLINGTON      and      CO., 

JL  •  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE.  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21-ounce,  from  9X7  to  14  X  10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paint?,  Oils,  and  Colours. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREEN  HOUSES,  &c, 

Can  be  obtained  m  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
12-iu.,  zo-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  20-in.  by  18-inrj  in  16-oz. 
and  21-oz. ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 
purposes,  in  200-ft,  and  300-ft.  cases. 

EIGHT  SILVER      -M|ll|ffl^         MEDALS 

AWARDED  <~~*~~±2t^i^3  IO 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES,  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  10  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  turn 
green;  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS. 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  6d.     Book  of  Designs,  is. 

Kosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


T 


HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  '1  he 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c„  in  Artificial  Smne, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design, 

F.     KOSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,     Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

K'mgstand  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  Tree  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c. 
from  3J.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  u> 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZkU   TILES,  for   Lining  Walls  of  Dairies 

Larders,  Kitchen  Kanges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

Sec  Addresses  above. 

SI      L     V     E      R  S~  AN      D  , 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
or  Ti  uckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Staiions.      Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  lor  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM   supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Kail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


WAENEBS' 

"IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC" 

RAMS, 

With  Newly-arranged  Air-charging  Valves 

FOR 

WATER    SUPPLY    TO 

FARMS,   MANSIONS, 
VILLAS,  VILLAGES, 
TOWNS,    FACTORIES, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
&c,  &c,  &c. 


FOR    FULL   PARTICULARS   WRITS 

JOHN     WARNER     &     SONS, 

HYDRAULIC    ENGINEERS, 

Zhe  Crescent  Foundry,   Cripplegate,  London,  E.C., 

And  THE   FOUNDRY  WORKS, 

WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE,     ESSEX. 


Manufacturers  of  Water  Supply  Machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Wind,  Water,  and  Steam  Power,  or  Animal  or  Manual 
Labour;  Garden  Engine?,  Pumps,  Hose  Reels,  Hydrants,  &c. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds.— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

"DAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 

J-  *J  Company.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  jCr.coo.ooo.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ,6240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  £  1 ,700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


THE    SYDIEY    MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


CONTENTS  :— 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 

THE   FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA.     (Drawn  and  en- 
graved especially  for  this  Journal.) 

NATURAL  HISTORY.     (Original  Articles.) 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRA- 
LIAN AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

TILE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  throuchout  the 
Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  In  Advance,  f  1  6s.  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  61/.  ;  Stamped,  jif. 
Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wa!e< 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Agents  are 
authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  SYD- 
NEY MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL  :— 

London    Messrs.  Geo.  Street  &  Co.,  30,  Cornhill,  EC. 

Mr.    F.   Al^nr,   8,    CUmcni's   Lane,  Lcinbaid 

Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.   Gordon  &  Gotch,    St.    Bride    Street, 

Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  186,  Strand. 

Bristol  James     &     Henry    Grace,    Royal    Insurance 

Buildings. 
Manchrstt.k..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  73,  Matket  Street. 
Edinburgh..  ..    Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow W.    Porteous   &    Co.,    15,    Royal    Exchange 

Place. 

8-^*    Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the 
above  Offices  for  (he  use  of  Advertisers. 


THE       GARDEN       FARMER. 

In  cloth,  price  2s. ,  by  post  3s.  3d. , 

PROFITABLE  MARKET  GARDENING. 
— Adapted  for  the  use  of  all  Growers  and  Gardeners. 
By  William  Earley  (Author  of  "  High  Class  Kitchen 
Gardening,"  &c.) 

London  :  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 

Robinson's  Farm  and  Rural  Books  for  general  use. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  boards,  price  is,,  by  post  is.  3d. 

TOWN  GARDENING.  A  Handbook  of 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  suitable  for  Town  Culture  in 
the  Outdoor  Garden,  Window  Garden,  and  Greenhouse.  By 
B.  C.  Ravenscroft. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  and  SONS,  Broadway,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  E.C 

No  Lover  of  Ferns  should  be  Without  a  Copy  of 
"[EXOTIC    FERNS  and   SELAGINELLAS. 

-fl — ^  By  E.  Sandford.  A  manual  comprising  Description1;  of 
over  One  Thousand  Species  and  varieties,  and  upwards  of  Six 
Hundred  Synonyms,  with  Notes  on  their  History,  Culture,  and 
Management.  The  work  is  written  in  an  interesting  and 
instructive  style,  the  author  being  a  piactical  Gardener. 
286  pages,  handsomely  bound,  now  ready,  price  6s.  6d. 

London  :  H.  J.  INFIELD,  160,  Fleet  Street.  E  C. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARB  OR  I  CULTURE, 
.  de  FLORICUL1URE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1S65.  by  F.  Bubvk- 
nich,  F.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van  Hulle, 
Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian  Go\  em- 
inent at'Ghent.  Post-paid,  ioj.  per  annum. 
H.  I.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

REVUE  de  .'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre",  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Cr.ii.in. 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Eltemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin 
B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas.  A.  Siraux,  O. 
Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem, 
H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
us.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office:  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-olfice  Oraers  to  be  made  payable  to  M  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

WORKS    FOR    THE    POSSESSORS 
OF    GARDENS. 


HOW    TO     GROW     MUSHROOMS. 
By  William  Earley.     Price  is.  stitched. 

HOW    TO    GROW    ASPARAGUS. 
A  popular  Explanation  of  the  best  Method  of  Cultute. 
By  William  Earley.     Price  is.  stiiched. 

ON    GROWING   ROSES    OUT-OF- 
DOORS.    By  Rev.  O.  Fisher.  Fourth  Edition.  Trice  is. 

HIGH  CLASS  KITCHEN  GARDENING. 
A  Handy  Manual  for  the  Improved  Cultivation  of  a'l 
Vegetables.  By  William  Earley.  Author  of  '"  How  to  Grow 
Mushrooms,"  "  How  to  Grow  Asparagus,"  &c.,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece.     Price  41.  6.r. 

MRS.  LOUDON'S  LADIES'  COM- 
PANION to  the  FLOWER  GARDEN.  A  com- 
plete Guide  to  the  Management  and  Adornment  of  Gardens  of 
every  size.     A  New  Edition.     Fcap.  cloth.     Price  -js. 

London  :     BRADBURY,    AGNEW    and    CO.,     Bouverie 
Street.  E.C. 


EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDAL S. 

~^l_-—  =1  sff-.s-c  uptT  1  --W^-y-j*:  ^*& 


EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALS. 


ADVANTAGES. 
Are  entirely  free  from  SMELL 
Are  not  POISONOU8 

Are  mrinufucturod  without  PHOSPHORUS 
Are  perfectly  hnrmloBa  to  the  OPERATIVES 

EMPLOYED 
Are  Tory  Lanip  Proof 

Are  not  liable  to  [Spontaneous  Combustion 
Light  only  on  tho  13  ox. 


SAVING    TO 

ADVERTISERS    OF 
MONEY,  TIME  and  LABOUR  BY 

MR.  LOUIS  COLLINS, 

16,  Ureat  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
1        Km. iy   publication  at   Home  and   Abroad.  —  Terms  frc*. 
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ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  known 
for  eighty  years  .is  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
beautifier  of  the  hair  ;  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.         Sold     in     Usual    four    sizes,     31.  6d.,     7$., 

IOS.  6(/.  ,    2\S. 

KOWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
'  strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  breaih.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 

TTfTANTED,  a  PARTNER,    with  capital,  to 

»   »        join  Advertiser  ina  genuine  first  class  concern.  —  H.  W., 
GardtntW  Cknmich  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C 

WHOLESALE  SEED  TRADE.— An   old- 
established  firm  in  the  city  arc  open  to   RECEIVE 
as  PARTNER  or    otherwise   a   Email   capitalist.        Excellent 
opportunity. — Apply  direct  to  W.  P.,  care  of  Housekeeper,  31, 
Lane,  London,  E  C. 

VTT'ANTED,  a  strong,  active  Man,  as  OUT- 

*  V       DOOR  GARDENER.— Must    be  one  who  can   gne 

first-rate  testimonials  ;  \js.  per  week  :  seven  kept. — W.  P.,  care 
Of  Davies  8t  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  Pinch  Lane,  Cornhill,  E.C 

WANTED,  a  man,  with  good  character,  as 
WORKING  FOREMAN,  for  Fruit  Plantations.— 
Must  be  a  good  Knifeman  —J.  SMITH  and  SON,  Maiket 
Gardeneis,  Sipson,  near  West  Drayton. 

M.  L.  SKINNER,  Nurseryman  and  Seeds- 

man,  Silcoates,  Wakefield,  is  \a  WANT  of  a  thorough 
GENERAL  PROPAGATOR  and  GROWER. 

WANTED,  a  steady,  active  MAN,  for 
Kitchen  Garden  and  Lawn  Work  — Apply,  by  letter, 
stating  where  la^t  employed,  to  Mr.  THOS.  TAYLOR,  The 
Gardens  Duneevan.  Oatlands  Park.  Weybridge,  Surrey. 

ANTED,   IMPROVER   for  the    Houses, 

where  Fruit  and  Flowers  are  grown  fcr  Market.— W. 
G.  HAZF.l.L,  The  Vineries,  Nightingale  Road,  Wood  Green, N. 

Stove  and  Hard-wood  Growers. 

WANTED,  young  MEN,  who  have  been 
trained  in  London  Market  Nurseries. — Write,  stating 
experience  and  wages  required,  to  POUNCE  and  SONS. 
Hendon.  Middlesex.  N.W. 

ANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  in  the  GAR- 

DEN  SEED  DEPARTMENT.— Apply,  statin?  full 
particulars,  to  Messrs.  WEBB  and  SONS,  Royal  Seed  Estab- 
lishment. Wrrds'ey.  Stourbridge. 

Warehouseman. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  efficient  MAN,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Warehouse  of  a  House  having  a 
large  trade  in  Ireland.  None  but  those  of  undoubted  sobriety, 
honesty,  and  capability  need  apply. — Z.,  Hurst  &  Son,  152, 
Hcundsditch,  London,  E. 

WANT    PLACEST" 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.  beg  to 
announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  aud  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  01  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &t — St.  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

G.     HENDERSON     and     SON 

•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS.  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  axd  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

S.  WILLIAMS  begs  to-  intimate  that  he 

•  has  at  present  in  the  Nursery  and  upon  his  Register 
some  excellent  Men,  competent  either  to  fill  the  situation  of 
HEAD  GARDENER,  BAILIFF,  FOREMAN,  or 
JOURNEYMAN.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring  any  ol  the 
above  will  please  send  full  particulars,  when  the  best  selections 
for  the  different  capacities  will  be  made. — Holloway.  N. 

ARDENER     (Head),     by    a     thorough 

practical  man.  well  up  in  every  branch  of  the  profession, 
also  Lai  d  and  Stock  if  required.  Character  of  the  highest  class. 
No  family.— J    LANDON,  Worden  Hall,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  38,  married; 
thoroughly  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  good  establish- 
ment. Leaving  in  consequence  of  reduction  in  glass  depart- 
ment. Seven  years'  good  character  from  present  employers  — 
J.  WILSON,  The  Gardens,  Colston  Basselt.  Bingham,  Notts. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  38,  married  ; 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches,  including  Early  and 
Late  Forcing,  also  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Seven 
years'  undeniable  character  from  present  employer.  —  J. 
WILSON.  The  Gardens,  Colston  Bassett,  Bingham.  Notts. 

ARDENER    (Head);   age   26,   single.— J. 

Stevenson,  Gard'-ner  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  C.  Bentinck, 
M  P.,  Brownsea,  Poole  Dorset,  will  be  glad  to  recommend  a 
young  man  as  above,  where  others  are  kept.  Has  a  good 
knowledge  of  bis  business,. — Address  as  above, 


GJ.ARDENER  (Head,  or  first-class  Single- 
'  KANDBD).  -  Age  93,  married  ;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
Crowing  Orchids  and  genet.  I  Stove  and  GieenhotlM  Plants, 
various  Choice  Ft  nils,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
I  ighl  years'  excellent  character  from  present  employer. — J. 
PALMEK,  1  lie  Larches,  Handsworth,  near  Birmingham. 

GA  K  D  E  N  E  R  ( H  bad),  married,  one  child 
(age  5  years).— A  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  his 
Head  Gardener— an  exceptionally  hard-working  man.  of  good 
character,  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession.— 
EDWARD  BARTER,  Paddock  Road,  Bushey  Newtown. 
Watford. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  28, 

single  at  present  ;  eleven  years'  practical  experience. 
Good  character.— J.  C.  F  ,  Garjentn'  Chtvniclt  Office,  W.C 

GARDENER  (Head'Workino),  whore  one 
or  two  men  are  kept ;  age  37,  married,  three  children. — 
A  Gentleman  wishes  to  find  a  situation  as  above,  for  his 
Gardener. — G.  S.  L.,  Oldbury  Place,  Ighlham,  Sevenoaks. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where 
three  or  more  are  kept. — Age  30,  single  ;  sixteen  years' 
good  practical  experience.  Good  character.  —  J.  SLATER, 
Ruxley  Lodge  Gardens,  E^her,  Surrey. 

f^AR DENER   (Head    Working).  —  Tho- 

V^J  roughly  experienced  ;  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Stov*  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns,  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Garden  :  well  recommended.— ALPHA,  16, Springfield  Cottages, 
Htghgate,  London,  N. 

C^J. ARDENER  (HEAD  Working),  where  one 
■*  or  more  are  kept. — Age  46  ;  thoroughly  experience-din 
all  branches  Could  take  Meadow  Land,  Stock,  and  wife 
Dairy,  if  required.  Good  character. — B.,  Railway  Bookstall, 
Hornsey,  N. 

ARDENER     (Head    Working),    where 

mote  are  kept.— Age  41,  married,  no  children  ;  under- 
stands Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Vines,  Melons,  Peaches, 
Cucumbers,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Over  five 
years'  good  character. — W.  BINT,  Exeter  House,  Rothampton, 
Surrey,  S.W. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 

married  (Scotch^  three  children ;  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  Forcing  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers, 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garde  r  in?.  Three  years'  gnod 
character  from  r_re:ent  employer. — W.  N.,  Stockham,  Wantage, 
Berks. 

ARDENER   (Head   Working);   age  40, 

married,  no  family.  —  The  Advertiser  is  desirous  to 
engage  with  a  Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical 
Gardener.  Twenty-five  years'  practice  in  eood  establishments. 
Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Orchids,  Stove  Vines,  &c  Fourteen 
vears  Head  Gardener.  Good  reference. — A.  B.,  H.  Thornton 
&  Co.,  Nurserymen.  Fulham  Road,  S  W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed).— 
Age  40,  married,  no  family  :  understands  Vines,  Melons. 
Cucumbers,  Fruit  trees.  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Five 
yeais'  good  character  from  last  situation.  State  wages. — J.  C. , 
Church  End,  Arlesdy,  near  Baldock,  Beds. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed). 
— Thoroughly  experienced  in  every  respect.  Under- 
stands Cows  and  Poultry.  Was  recently  in  care  of  one  garden 
of  abcut  2  acres  for  three  years,  until  owner  left,  who  will  re- 
commend him. —  ALFRED  STANBRIDGE,  59,  Longfield 
Street,  Merton  Road,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

GARDENER  ;  age  30.— A  Gentleman  will 
be  pleased  to  recommend  his  late  Gardener.  He  has  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. 
—J    BAKER,  81,  Lot's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

GARDENER,  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  in 
want  of  a  thoroughly  practical  Working  Gardener. — New 
open  to  an  engagement.  Thoroughly  exoerienced  in  both  Noith 
and  South;  Land  and  Stock.— J.  HUTCHISON,  14,  King 
Sireet,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

GARDENER. —Advertiser  (Scotch)  wishes 
to  engace  with  a  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  ihe 
services  of  a  thorough  practical  Gardener.  Well  up  in  the 
Cultivation  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  Highest  refer- 
ences as  to  character  and  ability.— R.  PATTERSON,  Castle 
Street,  Dunse,  Berwickshire,  N.  B. 

C GARDENER  (Single-handed).— Age  26  ; 
*  understands  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Eight 
years' good  character.  — G.  RYMILL,  Sandford,  Steeple  Aston, 
Oxon. 

GARDENER      (Single-handed,       or 
Second,  in   a   Gentleman's  place).  — Eleven  years'  good 
character.  — M.  G.,  17,  Bexley  Street,  Windsor. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  Second 
in  the  Houses). — Age  24  ;  expert  and  well  up  to  his  duty. 
Can  be  well  recommended.  State  wages, — W.  J.  D.,  9,  Pleasant 
Cottages,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  Middlesex. 

GARDENER  (Second),  in  a  good  Garden. 
—  Advertiser  has  been  for  sevea  years  at  Mess-  s. 
Sprigings'  Nursery,  and  wishes  to  improve.  Strong,  active,  and 
willing.  — C.  O.,  Mr.  Sprigings'  Nunery,  St.  Albans. 

GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Gentleman's 
establishment. — Age  20.  Willing  to  make  himself  useful ; 
five  years'  experience,  with  good  character  from  last  employer. 
— A.  V.,  145,  Me* rick  Road,  Clapham  Junction,  London,  S.W. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  private  establishment.  — 
Age  27.  Thoroughly  up  to  his  work  in  every  department. 
Good  Floral  Decorator.  Highest  references. — W,  EADY,  26, 
Fernlea  Road.  Balham,  S.W. 

FOREMAN. — Age  28  ;  fourteen  years'  ex- 
perience ;  thororghly  understands  the  profession  both 
Indoors  and  Out.  Character  will  bear  strictest  inquiries.  Two 
years  in  present  situation. — ROBERT  HALE,  Groombridge, 
Tu  abridge. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  good  establishment. — Age 
27  ;  fourteen  years'  experience  in  three  good  places. 
Seven  and  a  half  years'  gor>d  character  from  last  place.  North 
of  England  preferred.  —  C.  G.  B\,  Gardener,  Rodbourne, 
Malmesbury,  Wiltshire. 


JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  large  establishment.— 

"'  Six  years'  experience  in  good  gardens.  Can  be  highly  re- 
commended.—C.  J.,  7,  Den  in  Ark  Collages,  I,  ink  In  1.1.  Isle  worth. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the   Houses  in  a  large 

t'  establishment. — Seven  and  a  half  years'  experience  ;  good 
character.  Bothy  preferred.— E.  DAVIES,  Upper  Hcrgest, 
Kingston,  Herefordshire. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  private 
establishment. — Age  23  ;  seven  years'  experience.  Good 
references.  Total  abstainer.— T.  IL,  The  Vineyard,  Rye  Hill, 
Peckham  Rye,  Surrey,  S.E. 

JOURNEYMAN,    in  the   Houses  in  a  good 

t"  establishment  (in  bothy)  where  four  or  five  are  kept.— 
Age  31  ;  three  years'  gond  character  from  last  situation. — 
THOMAS  HARVEY,  17,  Salisbury  Road,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or 
Gentleman's  establishment.  —  Age  11  ;  five  and  a  half 
years'  experience.  Can  be  well  recommended.— A.  SEARLE, 
Barton,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Torquay,  Devon. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  establish- 

**  meat, — Age  20  ;  has  been  used  to  in  and  outdoor  work. 
Six  years' experience.  Good  character.— J.  B.,  The  Gardens, 
Gaddcsby,  Leicester. 

PROPAGATOR,  SALESMAN,  or  FORE^ 
MAN. — Eleven  years'  experience  in  Market  Nurseries. 
Good  Bouquetist—  Apply,  by  letter,  staling  wages,  &c,  to 
A.  B.,  Fountain  Cottage,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton. 

IMPROVER.— Age  21  ;  having  had  some 
years'  experience  near  London,  wi  hes  i  situation  either 
in  Nursery  or  Gentleman's  Garden.  —  W.  II.,  The  Gat  dens, 
Fyvie  Castle,  Aberdeenshire. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  Nursery,  where  Laying-out, 
&c,  is  carried  on;  or,  as  UNDER  GARDENER.— 
Age  ai  I  good  re'erence. —  A.  B.,  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Co., 
Nurserymen,  Turyuay,  Devon. 

TO  GARDENERS,  &c— A  Gentleman,  an 
Amateur  Gardener,  would  like  to  meet  with  an  oppor- 
tunity where  he  could  get  a  further  insight  into  Forcing  Mowers 
and  Fruit  for  Market  Purposes.  — W.  N.,  May  &  Co.'s  General 
Advertising  Offices,  78,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

O  NURSERYMEN.— Fruit  and  Fruit  Tree 

Grower  (Indoor  and  Out*,  Fir*t-iate  Propagator  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Rhododendrons.  Camellias,  &c. 
Twelve  years  in  the  Lawson  Nurseries  ;  fifteen  years  in 
previous  situation.  Highest  references  as  to  capabilities  and 
for  sobrittv  aid  good  conduct.  -S.  TH0RNH1LL,  f>,  Huntly 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

TO  NURSERYMEN.— Experienced  young 
man  (age  22)  wants  a  situation  in  a  good  Nursery.  First- 
class  references  as  tn  ability,  &c.—S.  BATSON,  Muswell  Hill, 
Hornsey,  London,  N. 

TO  THE  SEED  TRADE.— ~A_young~man 
(age  22),  w'uh  nine  yr-ars'  practical  experience,  requires 
light  employment.  Warehouse  pi  eferred.  —  W.  BULTITUDE, 
7,  North  Street,  Colchester. 

rPO  THE  SF.FD  TIJAI1F.-  A  younsr  man 

-*-  (age  18),  with  some  knowledge  of  the  Trade,  is  anxious  lo 
obtain  extended  experience  in  the  Retail  Trade.  Salary  no 
object. — Y.  Z.,  John  K.  King,  Royal  Seedsman,  CoggeJiall, 
Essex. 

AN  AGE  R.— Age  37  ;  to   Grow  largely"for 

Market,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Tomalus,  Roses, 
Pelargoniums,  Stephanoti*,  &c,  for  Cut  Flowes.  Good  re- 
ferences.—B.  A.,  Mr.  Mills,  BroadwaP,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

SHOPMAN,    BOOK-KEEPER,    or    could 
Manage  a   Business.     Age  37;   good  ieferti.ee — A.  B, 
Post  Office,  High  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

SHOPMAN  (Head). —Age  29  ;  fifteen  years' 
thorough  practical  experience  in  Wholesale  aud  Retail 
Seed  and  Nursery  Trade.  English  ai.d  German  Correspondent. 
Best  references.— Mr.  WERMIG.  Nursery  ma  a,  Woking. 

SHOPMAN  (Head).  —  A  young  man, 
thoroughly  experienced  in  extensive  first-class  trade. 
WtH  up  in  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Bulbs,  &c  Good  address. 
Unexceptional  references.  —  E.  G.  P.,  /,  Thomas  Sireet, 
Cirencester. 

SHOPMAN  (HEAD).— Twenty-two  years 
thorough  prartical  txp;ncnce  in  Wholesale  and  Retai 
Houses,  iu  all  branches  and  requirements  connected  with  Seed 
and  Bulb  Business  routine.  Good  knowledge  of  ordinary 
Nursery  Stock.  Nearly  twelve  years  in  last  appointmeM. — W., 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sens,  152,  Houndsdkch,  E. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN.— Age  22  ;    eight   years'  experi- 
ence, fir^t-class  character.     Good  references.  —  HORTUS, 
Y.  M.  C.  A  ,  Liverpool. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant)^  WAREHOUSE- 
MAN. — Age  jo  ;  six  years'  first-class  experience.  Good 
Penman.  Good  references.  —  B.,  8,  Perry  Rise.  Forest 
Hill,  S.E. 

RDER     CLERK. —Age    27;     thoroughly 

practical,  accustomed  to  accuracy  and  dispatch.  Can 
Superintend  Tackers.  — Letter  only  to  HORTUS,  Robtrtson  & 
Scott,  Advertising  Agents,  Edinburgh. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. 
—  Colds,  Coughs,  Shortness  ot  Breath. — These  maladies 
require  early  and  unremitting  attention,  for  if  neglected  they 
often  end  in  asthma,  bronchitis,  or  consumption.  The  Ointment 
well  rubbed  upon  the  chest  and  back,  penetrating  the  skin,  is 
absorbed  and  carried  directly  to  the  lungs,  whence  it  expels  all 
impurities.  All  the  blood  in  the  body  is  peipetually  passing 
through  the  lungs,  and  there  all  noxious  particles  tending  to 
disease  can  be  quickly,  thoroughlv,  and  permanently  neutralised, 
rendered  harmless,  or  ejected  from  the  system.  Holloway's 
Ointment  and  Pills  perfectly  accomplish  this  purification  ;  and 
through  the  blood  thus  cleansed  the  influence  of  these  wonderful 
medicaments  reaches  the  remotest  parts  of  the  human  body,  and 
thus  cures  all  diseased  action,  whether  internal  or  external. 
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AFRICAN    TUBEROSES. 


•JUs 


JAMES      CARTER     &     CO. 


Are  just  Landing,  ex  Cape  Steamer,  a  Magnificent  Sample,  Grown  Specially  for  them  in  South  Africa. 
Price,  7s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d.  per  dozen ;   55s.  and  75s.  per  100.     Carriage  Free. 

SPECIAL    LOW    TRADE    PRICE    ON    APPLICATION. 

Purchasers  of  these  Bulbs  can  be  furnished  with  Cultivators'  Hints  to  ensure  successful  flowering.     Orders  executed  in  strict  rotation. 
THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,    AND    BY    ROYAL    COMMAND  TO    H.   R.   H.  THE   PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

237    and    238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


MESSENGER  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Now  ready,  and  will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application.     This  will  be  found  the  most  practical  priced  Catalogue  ever  issued  of 
CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES,   PLANT,  PEACH,  ORCHARD  and  FORCING  HOUSES,  STOVES,  &c, 

and  should  be  seen  by  all  persons  contemplating  building  in  the  coming  season.  New  Blocks  have  been  specially  prepared,  giving  sections,  plans, 
and  views  of  every  description  of  house,  with  all  the  most  recent  improvements  and  accessories.  MESSENGER  AND  CO.  invite  all  persons  who 
intend  building  to  inspect  this  Catalogue,  and  to  obtain  estimates  from  them  before  giving  their  orders  for  the  ensuing  season. 

To  the   Catalogue   is  added  a  List  of  Buildings  recently  erected  in  every  county  in   England,  which   may  generally  be   inspected,  and  to  which 
reference  may  be  made.     I'ersons  intending  to  build  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  seeing  our  work  before  ordering. 

Gentlemen  wailed  upon  and  consulted  with  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Three  Medals  awarded  by  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  in  1882. 

MESSENGER    &   COMPANY,  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  LOUGHBOROUGH. 

Special  Price  LIST  of  Cheap  Manufactures  just  published,  consisting  of 

NURSERYMEN'S    GREENHOUSES, 

SPAN    AND    LEAN-TO,    ALL    SIZES; 

CUCUMBER   and   MELON  FRAMES,    PIT  LIGHTS,  BIJOU   GREENHOUSES, 
PLANT  PROTECTORS,  WALL   COVERS,  AMATEUR'S  GREENHOUSES,  &C, 

Nurserymen's  Greenhouses.'     The  one  I  had  I  have  just 


Extract  from  Letter.  —  "  Kindly  send  me  another  of  those  very  useful  Lists, 
sent  to  a  friend  who  purposes  building  some  glass,  and  to  whom  I  have  recommended  your  firm*—  G.  M 

Post-free  on  application  to 


The  one  I 
H'emyss  Bay,  Greenock," 


DENNIS   &   CO.,   MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Post  Office 
being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and  Postal 
Orders  should  now  be  made  payable  at 
Drury  Laxe. 

STOKE        NEWINGTON 
CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY.  —The   ANNUAL 
F.XHIBITION  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms.   Stoke   Newington,   N.,   on   NOVEMBER  13  and  14. 
Particulars  on  application  to  WM.  GOLDSMITH,  Hon.  Sec, 
Stafford's  Place,  Grove  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

THE    ROYAL    SOUTHAMPTON 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
GRAND     EXHIBITION     of     CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
FRUIT,  and  CAGE    BIRDS,  TUESDAY  and  WEDNES- 
DAY, November  14  and   15.     Entries  close — Birds,  November 

4;  Plants.  &c,  November  7.         r    {.    rTTlnrrr    c  

S4,  York  Street  Avenue.  C  S'   FUIDGE.  Secretary. 

ROYAL        A   0    U   A    R    I    U  M, 
Westminster,  NOVEMBER  15  and  16. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM,      FRUIT,     and     VEGETABLE 
EXHIBITION.     Schedules  ar.d  all  particulars  of 

WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney, 
London,  E. 

BRIGHTON  A  Q  U  A  R  I  U  M.— 
EXHIBITION  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  POM- 
PONES,  TABLE  PLANTS  and  DESSERT  FRUIT, 
November  at,  22.  and  23.     Schedules  on  application  to 

I.  WILKINSON.  Manager  and  Secretary. 

Chrysanthemums. 

CHARLES    TURNER'S    extensive    Collec- 
tion,    containing    many  thousand  plants,  is  now  in  tine 
bloom.     An  inspection  is  invited. 

The  Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 

GRAPE  VINES.— Our  stock  this  season  is 
unusually  tine,  consisting  of  all  the  leading  kinds,  a  list 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Bulb  Catalogue,  sent  post-free  on 
application.     Early  orders  solicited. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nuneries,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N. 

Strawberry  Plants.— In  consequence  of 

HCANNELL  and   SON  being  located  in 
•     the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above  (runners 
are  this  year  unusually  floe  and  early),  they  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  price  for  any  quantity  and  any  sorts. 
Swanley,  Kent. 

Mulberries  and  Planes. 

PONSFORD    and    SON    can    supply     the 
above  in  large  or  small   quantities,  in  fine   condition  for 
transplanting.     Prices,  &c,  on  application  to 

Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton,  S.W. 

SEAKALE,     exceptionally    fine     Roots     for 
Forcing,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  i6r.  per  ioo. 
ASPARAGUS,  strong,  for  Forcing,  12s.   per  ioq;  specially 
selected  ditto,  161.  per  ico. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen     and    Seed 
Mechantf,  Worcester. 


CREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 
in  great  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Special  Culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES.— A  large  and 
select  stock  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Fruits,  post-free  for  threepence. 
The  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses  post-free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawb.id^e- 
worth.  Herts. 

WO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 

CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  25*. 
R.  SMITH  and  CO.,   Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

LAPAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
10*.  6d.,   15s.  and  air.    A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,  superb.   7s.  id.,  ioi.  id.  and  151. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
book  ing  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
T^EA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4j£-inch  pots,  £2  per  100,  for  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO..  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


Tea  Roses 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

ROSES,   strong   plants,   best    named  Show 
sorts,  -js.    id.   per  dozen,  50  for   27*.     PANSIES,  best 
Show  and  Fancy.  3*.  6d.  per  dozen  ;   Bedding  PANSIES  and 
VIOLAS,  ir.  id.  per  dozen,  Zs.  per  100.     CATALOGUES. 
Mr.  R.  W.  BEACHEY,  Fluder,  Kingskerswell,  Devonshire. 

WANTED,     CUT     FLOWERS,    in     any 
quantity  —  GARDENIAS.    TUBEROSES.    STE- 
PHANOTIS.       CHRYSANTHEMUMS,      ROSES,     EU- 
CHARIS,  &c. 
H.  WATERS  and  CO. .  7.  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

ANTED,     offers    of    FOREST     TREE 

SEEDS.     Samples  and  prices  to 
PETER     S.      ROBERTSON     and    CO.,     Nurserymen, 
Edinburgh. 

ANTED,  Large  PALMS,   DRACAENAS 

and  ASPIDISTRAS,  in  EXCHANGE  for  CA- 
MELLIAS and  AZALEAS  (well  budded,  about  2  feet). 
ARALIAS,  FERNS,  &c  ,  all  in  good  healthy  condition. 

H.    STROUD  AND  SONS,   Nurseries,  Green  Lanes,  Fins- 
bury  Park,  N. 

ANTED,  strong  SEEDLING  BRIERS, 

and  ROOTED  BRIER  CUTTINGS,  for  Budding 
next  summer.     Quote  price  to 

KEYNES  and  CO.,  Salisbury. 

ANTED,  BEECH  NUTS.— Send  Sample 

and  Price  per  Bushel  to 
G.  FROST,  Nurseryman,  Bampton,  Devon. 

WANTED,  strong  and  extra  strong  trans- 
planted THORN  QUICK,  also  strong  2-yr.  and  3-yr. 
Seedlings,  and  3-yr,  or  4-yr.  Seedliog  BEECH.  Send  lowest 
price  per  1000  to 

G.  FROST,  Nurserjman,  Bampton,  Devon. 

ANTED,      50,000    SLOE    or    BLACK- 

THORN,  2  to  3  feet.     Quote  price  per  icoo,  and  send 
samples  of  same  to 
ISAAC  MATTHEWS  and  SON,  Milton  Station,  Staffordshire. 

Notice  to  Senders. 

WANTED,  GRAPES,  CUCUMBERS, 
TOMATOS,  APPLES,  Marie  Louise  and  other 
PEARS:  also  STEPHANOTIS,  EUCHARIS,  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM.  VAN  DA  CCERULEA,  PHAL.tNOPSIS,  and 
other  good  varieties  of  ORCHIDS.  GARDENIAS.  ROSES, 
Arum  LILIES,  Double  White  PRIMULAS,  TUBEROSES 
and  other  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS,  &c— WISE  and  RIDES, 
Fruit  and  Flower  Salesmen,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

To  Pine  Growers,  &c. 

WANTED,    several  good  PINES,  for  next 
week.     Also  about  200  tons  of  MAGNUM  BONUMS 
and  CHAMPIONS,  for  table  use. 

T.  DAV1ES,   The  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Fruit 
and  Potati  Stores,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

International  Kidney. 
VyANTED  to  Purchase,  a   quantity  of  the 

T  1       above.     Quote  lowest  prices  and  quantity  to  offer  to 
C.  F. ,  104,  Friar  Street,  Reading. 


Carter  s  African  Tuberoses  have  Arrived. 
TAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  are  just  landing, 

'"  '■*  Cape  steamer,  a  magnificent  sample,  grown  specially 
for  them  in  South  Africa.  Price  js.  6d.  and  10s,  6d.  per  dozer, 
55*.  and  75*-  per  »oo.  carriage  free.  Special  low  trade  price  on 
application.  Purchasers  of  these  Bulbs  can  be  furnished  with 
Cultivator's  Hints  to  insure  successful  flowering.  Orders 
executed  in  strict  rotation. 

See  last  week's  advertisement  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Annual  Sale. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Trade  and  others  to  his  SALE  by  AUCTION 
on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  the  31st  inst.  See  Auctioneer's 
advertisement.  —  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  Loudon. 

NOTICE  TO  SEED  MERCHANTS.— 
Having  ACQUIRED  the  SEED  BUSINESS  lately 
carried  on  by  Wh.  Wiseman  &  Son,  Elgin,  and,  as  I  intend 
continuing  it  in  my  own  name,  I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  by 
Seedsmen  sending  ine  a  Copy  of  their  Catalogues. 

EDWARD    WISEMAN,    Seed    Merchant,    New    Market, 
Elgin,  N.B. 

Early  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c,  for  present  Planting. 

BULBOUS  PLANTS  of  all  kinds,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW    PLANT    and    BULB    COM- 
PANY beg  to  announce  that  their  AUTUMN  CATA- 
LOGUE is  just  published,  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

SAXIFRAGA         DIVERSIFOLIA.— 
New  Seed  of  this  most  distinct  Himalayan  yellow-flowered 
species  is  now  offered  in  2*.  td.  and  3s.  6d.  packets 

RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.,    Nurserymen,  &e., 
Newry. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips.  &c. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

pALLA     MTHTo PICA    ("  LILY     of    the 

Vy  NILE,")  nice  growing  plants,  shaken  out  of  boxes,  25s.  per 
100  ;  j£io  per  1000  for  cash.     Apply 

DAVID  FFOULKES,  Penkhull  Nurseries,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
Stafford  shire. 

Two  Thousand  Carnations. 

SOUVENIR       DE       LA      MALMAISON, 
unusually  fine  and   bushy  plants,  for  winter   blooming ; 
without  doubt  the  finest  and  grandest  lot  offered  in  the  trade,  at 
Cos.  per  100. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

To  the  Trade. 

WILLIAM    BARRON    and    SON:S    new 
Wholesale  CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application. 
Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  Derby. 

AGAPANTHUS       UMBELLATUS.— 
A  lot  of  nice  healthy  Plants  for  sale  cheap.    Apply, 
T.    DAVIES,    The  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Fruit 
and  Potato  Stores,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

Autumn  List. 
TOHN    LAING    and    CO.'S    New   CATA- 

O  LOGUE  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  ;  also 
Revised  LIST  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  has  been  issued  to  all 
Customers.  Copies  gratis  on  application.  Gocds  all  first 
quality  at  moderate  rates.    Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

THORNS,    LARCH  and  SCOTCH   FIR.— 
Strong  and  extra  strong,  clean  and  well-rooted.    Samples 
and  price  on  application  to 

JOS.    TREMBLE   and    SON,    Nurserymen,   Victoria   and 
Castle  Nurseries,  Penrith 

Thorn  Quicks  for  Hedging. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS  have  a 
large  and  fine  Stock  of  the  above,  extra  strong,  and  will 
be  happy  to  quote  prices. 

Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 

GILBERT'S  CHOU  DE  BURGHLEY 
is  one  of  those  things  that  leaves  all  others  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  far  in  the  rear,  in  fact  a  "  march  onwards  "  which  seldom 
occurs.  Enclose  stamp  and  addressed  envelope  for  particulars. 
Seed,  21.  6d.  per  packet.  The  trade  supplied  on  literal  terms. 
R.  GILBERT,  Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford. 

6000  Grape  Vinea. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE    free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

ABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  LETTUCE 

PLANTS,  &c,  Autumn  sown,  best  varieties,  in  any 
quantities.  LIST,  and  printed  copy  of  many  recent  (1882) 
testimonials,  on  application.  Prices  moderate,  no  charge  for 
packages,— EDWARD  LEIGH,  Dunsfold,  near  Godalming. 

FOlTSALE,~Fulham"CABBAGE   PLANTS 
(irue).  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
H.  THORNTON  and  CO.    Fuiham,  S.W. 

SEAKALE. — A    fine   stock   of   good    strong 
forcing  ^P  AKA  I  E.     Price  on  application. 
D  S.  1  HOM5I  N,  The  Nurseries,  Wimbledon. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Dutch  Bulbs— Sales  every  Monday. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City,  E.C., 
every  MONDAY,  at  half-past  n  o'Clock  precisely,  over  800 
lots  of  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NAR- 
CISSUS, SNOWDROPS,  and  other  ROOTS,  from  Holland  ; 
in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  3,  New  Broad  Street.  E.C. 

Important  Sale  of  a  Choice  Collection  of  Dutch  Bulbs, 

a  splendid  assortment  ot  400  Standard  and  other  ROSES, 
selected  FRUIT  TREES,  Hardy  CONIFERS,  SHRUBS, 
AMERICAN  PLANTS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  the  above,  at  the  City 
Auction  Rooms,  38  and  39,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  October  31,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  had  at  the  Rooms 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and 
Leytonstone,  E. 

Tottenham. 

Adjoining  the  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

SALE    of     remarkably     well-grown     NURSERY      STOCK, 

STANDARD  ROSES,  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Hale 
Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  on  TUESDAY,  October  31, 
at  12  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  a  large 
quantity  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  5000  bushy  oval- 
leared  Privet,  3  to  4  feet,  all  transplanted  in  the  spring  ;  5000 
Planes.  Limes,  and  Poplars  ;  5000  Single  Dahlias,  in  pots  and 
ground  roots ;  4<-oo  Veronica  Traversii,  fine  plants  ;  6000  well 
furnished  Euonymus,  2000  Gynerium  argenteum  (Pampas), 
established  in  pots  ;  500  extra  strong  Pinks  (Lord  Lyons),  for 
forcing  ;  5000  Standard  Roses,  with  good  heads  and  straight 
stems,  embracing  all  the  leading  kinds  ;  a  quantity  of  Moss  and 
Provence  Roses ;  500  Helleborus  niger,  Climbers  in  pots,  and 
several  acres  of  extra  strong  Asparagus  and  Seakale  for  forcing. 
May  now  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Piemises,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers  and  Surveyors,  8,  New  Broad  Stieet,  E.C,  and 
Leytonstone. 

Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

Yi,  mile  Jrom  the  Milford  Station,    and   1  mile  from  the  New 

Godalming  Station  on  the  direct  Portsmouth  Railway. 

HIGHLY    IMPORTANT    THREE    DAYS'    SALE    OF 

FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUC  HON,  on  the  Premises  as  above,  on 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  November  1,  and  two  following  days, 
at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  by  order  of  Mr.  Maurice 
Young,  a  large  quantity  of 

BEAUTIFULLY-GROWN    NURSERY    STOCK, 

lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers,  comprising 
4000  SPECIMEN  EVERGREENS, 
consisting  of  Retinosporas,  Thuias,  Cupressus,  Golden  and  other 
Yews,  variegated  and  fancy  Hollies,  varying  in  size 
from  2  to  8  feet  ;  also 
1500  VARIEGATED  HOLLIES,  1  to  3  feet; 
1200  Golden  Yews,  1000  Golden  Euonymus,  in  pots  ;  1000  Green 
Hollies,  4  to  10  feet ;  5C0  Cedrus  Deodara.  3  to  6  feet ; 
3000  ROSES,  FINEST  SORTS  ; 
choice  hybrid  and  named  Rhododendrons,  common  and  other 
Laurels,  Berberis,  &c.  ;  thousands  of  Flowering  Trees 
and  Shiubs,  icoo  Clematis, 
ORNAMENTAL  PARK  TREES,  8  to  10  feet, 
in  great  numbers,  consisting  of  Limes,  Beech,  Poplars,  Scarlet 
Oaks,  Horse  Chestnuts,  &c.  ; 
STANDARD  and  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 
the  whole  in  fine  condition  for  removal. 
The  Stock  may  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auction- 
eers, Estate  Agents  and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

&&"  Purchasers  may  arrange  with  the  proprietor  to  have 
their  lots  carefully  taken  up  and  conveyed  to  nearest  Railway 
Stations  at  the  cost  of  labour  incurred  and  material  used. 
Refreshments  will  be  provided  on  the  premises  for  purchasers. 

Rugby. 

Expiration  of  Lease. — Clearance  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Rugby 
Nursery,  Rugby,  on  WEDNESDAY,  November  1,  at  12 
o'Clock  precisely.  byorderofMr.  W.  Bryant,  without  reserve,  the 
well  grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  a  large  assortment 
of  handsome  specimen  CONIFERVE  for  effective  planting, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  5000  PRIVET,  1%  to  3  feet  ; 
3000  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  named ;  1000  FRUIT 
TREES,  2000  GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS,  10,000 
i-yr.  MANETTI  STOCKS,  IVIES  and  CLIMBERS  in  pots, 
and  other  stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers.  8,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Kilburn,  N.W. 

To  the  TRADE  and  PRIVATE  GENTLEMEN. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Salis- 
bury Road  and  Avenue  Nurseries,  Willesden  Lane,  Kilburn, 
N.W.  (within  a  short  distance  of  Queen's  Park  or  Brondesbury 
Jterk  Stations),  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  November  2 
and  3,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Goubert,  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  stock,  a  large  quantity 
of  remarkably  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  including 
1000  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  1000  Aucubas,  3000  Laurels,  1000 
Rhododendrons,  8000  fine  bushy  Euonymus,  comprising  4000 
Golden  Variegated,  2000  myrtifolia,  2000  Green,  and  300  radi- 
aans  variegata  ;  500  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  2000  very  fine 
Double  White  Primulas,  2000  Adiantum  cuneatum,  and  a  variety 
of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

May  now  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and 
of  the  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  8,  New  Broad  Street, 
E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 


Westerham,  Kent,  adjoining  the  Station. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  Cattell  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  The  Nursery.  Westerham,  Kent,  on  FRIDAY, 
November  10.  at  1  o'Clock  precisely,  a  large  quantity  of  sur- 
plus NURSERY  STOCK,  in  good  condition  for  removal, 
including  a  large  assortment  of  Conifera:  and  Evergreens.  2oco 
Ornamental  Trees,  American  Plants,  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.     Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C, 


Lewis  ham,  S.E. 
To  PRIVATE  GENTLEMEN  and  the  TRADE. 
CLEARANCE  SALE,  by  order  of  Mr.    Biggs,    without  the 
slightest  reserve,  the  Land  and  Premises  being  required  by 
the    Local   Government    Board  for  the  erection  of  a  New 
Infirmary. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Nur- 
sery, High  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  on  TUESDAY  and 
WEDNESDAY,  November  7  and  8,  at  12  o'Clock  each  day 
precisely,  in  consequence  of  trie  large  number  of  lots,  the  whole 
of  the  OUTDOOR  NURSERY  STOCK,  including  about 
203,000  Coniferse,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  in  great 
variety  ;  10,000  Golden  and  Green  Euonymus,  10,000  Irish  and 
other  Ivies,  15,000  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  5000  Lilium 
candidum  and  longiflorum  ;  also  the  remaining  stock  of  STOVE 
and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising  10,000  Lomaria 
gibba,  25.000  Maidenhair  Ferns,  and  thousands  of  other  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  various  Plants  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  also  the 
Erection  of  GREENHOUSES,  HOT- WATER  PIPING,  and 
BRICKWORK,  Slack  of  prime  Meadow  HAY  (about  25  loads), 
nearly  new  Village  CART,  300  loads  of  MANURE  and 
MOULD,  and  other  effects. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 

Fnl ham,  S.W. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
(having  sold  the  Freehold  Estate)  are  instructed  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Osborn's  Nursery, 
Fulham,  S.W.  (a  (ew  minutes' walk  from  Parson's  Green  Station 
District  Railway),  on  THURSDAV,  November  9,  at  12  o'Clock 
precisely,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  lots,  10,000 
FKUIT  TREES  of  remarkably  fine  growth,  embracing  the 
choicest  and  most  favourite  varieties  of  Standard,  Dwarf- 
trained  and  Pyramidal  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  &c  ;  44,000  SEAKALE.  a  few  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  the  whole  of  the  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  the  stock  of  GARDEN  TOOLS  and  SUNDRIES  ; 
also  the  SHOP  FIXTURES,  including  two  nests  of  508 
Mahogany  Seed  Drawers,  very  superiorly  made  and  quite  new  ; 
a  12  feet  6  Mahogany  Counter,  Office  Furniture,  Iron  Safe,  and 
other  effects. 

May  be  viewed  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises  ;  of  Messrs. 
WALKER,  BELWARD,  and  WHITFIELD,  Solicitors,  5. 
Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 

N.B.  The  SALE  of  the  STOCK  at  the  SUNBURY  NUR- 
SERY will  take  place  on  NOVEMBER  14  and  following  days. 

Sunbury  and  Hampton,  Middlesex. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn. 
GREAT    UNRESERVED    SALE    of    the    whole    of    the 
unusually    well    grown    NURSERY     STOCK,     FRUIT 
TREES,  and  ROSES. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SE  LL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
Osborn's  Nursery,  Sunbury  (about  ten  minutes' walk  from  the 
station),  and  Osbnrn's  Nursery,  Tangley  Park,  New  Hampton 
(about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  Fulwell  Station),  on  TUESDAY, 
November  14,  and  following  days,  at  iz  o'Clock  punctually  each 
day,  the  whole  of  the  exceedingly  well  grown  and  thriving 
y  ung  NURSERY  STOCK,  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
removal,  comprising  large  quantities  of  various  Coniferae  and 
Evergreens  in  all  sizes,  5000  Aucubas,  4000  Privet,  10,000  Limes, 
also  other  Ornamental  Trees,  2c  00  Yews,  5000  Euonymus  of 
sorts,  i8,coo  Green  Hollies,  6000  Variegated  Hofiies,  very  fine  ; 
84,000  FruitTrees,  consisting  of  62  000  Dwarf-trkined,  Pyramid, 
Standard,  and  Maiden  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Apricots,  and  Damsons  of  all  the  best  sorts  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  for  the  growth  of  which  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Osborn 
has  been  so  long  celebrated  ;  also  32,000  Gooseberries  and 
Currants,  10,000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  beautifully  grown, 
and  including  all  the  finest  varieties  ;  3000  Moss  and  Provence 
Roses,  io.ooo  Seakale,  thousands  of  small  Conifers  for  growing 
on,  and  other  Stock.     May  now  be  viewed. 

Catalogues  obtained  at  the  respective  Nurseries,  of  Messrs. 
WALKER,  BELWARD  and  WHITFIELD,  Solicitors, 
5,  Southampton  Street,  W.C.  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New 
Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 

N.B. — The  Auctioneers  have  much  pleasure  in  inviting 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  Trade,  to  inspect  the 
above  Stock,  which  is  in  the  finest  possible  condition. 

5000      SINGLE      DAHLIAS 

WILL   BE 

SOLD  by  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY,  October  31, 

BY 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS, 
AT  THE 

HALE    FARM    NURSERIES,    TOTTENHAM, 
at  10  for  iz  o'Clock  precisely. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Sclilas, 

Snowdrops,  and  other  Flower  Roots  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  October,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely each  day,  CONSIGNMENTS  of  DUTCH  BULBS, 
arriving  weekly  from  well  known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots,  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Tuesday  Next. 

6000  LILIUM  AUKATUM  from  Japan. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  October  3r, 
at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  an  importation  of  6joo 
LILIUM  AUKATUM  from  Japan,  in  fine  condition;  also 
choice  Home-grown  LILIES,  including  L.  Leichtlinii,  L. 
Brownii,  L.  giganteum.  and  others  in  variety  ;  good  Bulbs  of 
the  charming  CHIONODOXA  LUCILI/E.  hardy  CYPRI- 
PEDIUMS,  and  a  consignment  of  BULBS  from  Holland. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  «nd  Catalogues  had. 

Wednesday  Next. 

BULBS    and    PLANTS    from    DUTCH    and    ENGLISH 

NURSERIES. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  November  1, 
at  half-past  la  o'clock  precisely,  first-class  Standard,  Half- 
standard,  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  including  best  named  sorts  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Tea-scented,  Noisette,  and  others,  from 
well-known  Dutch  and  English  Nurseries  ;  also  a  consignment 
of  first-class  BULBS  from  Holland. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Thursday  Next. 
CATTLEYA    MENDELII. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  his  Great  Rooms.  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. ,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  November  2,  at  half-past  .2  o'Clock 
precisely,  a  wonderful  importation  of  CATTLE  Y  A  M  EN  DELI  I, 
in  splendid  condition  and  collected  in  the  same  locality  from 
whence  the  fine  lot  came  we  sold  a  few  years  since.  The  Sale 
will  include  other  fine  importations,  also  one  plant  of  a  spotted 
vanetyofODONrOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA  from  Messrs. 
W.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Clovenfords,  with  ninety-six  flowers  open 
and  in  bud  ;  and  a  grand  specimen  of  SACCOLABIUM  CUR-  I 
VIFOLIUM,  finest  variety. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Highly  Important  Sale  of  Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms, 
38,  Kiog  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY, 
November  9,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  piecisely,  the  entire  collec- 
tion of  Edward  Pilgrim,  Esq.,  Fern  Lawn.  Cheltenham,  being 
sold  owiog  to  ill  health,  and  the  sudden  death  of  his  Gardener, 
Mr.  Mullis,  who  grew  the  entire  collection  from  small  plants, 
including  an  immense  specimen  of  ANGULOA  CLOWESII, 
with  seven  breaks,  in  24-inch  pot  ;  two  plants  of  DENDRO- 
BIUM  SUAVISSIMUM,  with  forty  to  fifty  bulbs  each; 
VANDA  TRICOLOR  DODGSONI,  several  specimens  : 
VANDA  SUAVIS  VEITCHII,  several  specimens;  VANDA 
TERES  ANDERSONI,  2  feet  across,  ten  breaks  ;  AERIDES 
SCHRCEDERI,  fine  young  healthy  specimen,  with  fourteen 
perfect  leaves;  DENDROBIUM  THYRSI FLORUM.  fifty 
bulbs;  a  gigantic  specimen  of  CATTLEYA  INTERMEDIA, 
about  a  hundred  bulbs,  in  fine  health;  CATTLEYA  WAR. 
NERI,  twenty-four  bulbs  wiih  leaves,  five  breaks;  a 
grand  plant  of  the  true  old  autumn-flowering  LABI- 
ATA,  with  two  breaks,  coming  into  fliwer  ;  CAT- 
TLEYA, TRIANyE  ALBA.  L^EI.IA  PURPURATA 
WILLIAMSII.CAITLEY^GIGAS,  VANDA  TRICOLOR, 
three  grand  specimens  forty  leaves;  CATTLEYA  SKI  NNERI, 
gTand  variety  in  perfect  health,  3  teet  across  ;  two  specimen 
plants  of  SACCOLABIUM  GUTTATUM  HoLKORDI- 
ANUM,  thirteen  leaves;  MASDEVALLIA  DENISONI- 
ANA,  grand  plant  and  variety  with  thirty  healthy  leaves ; 
MASDEVALLIA  CHELSONI,  with  thirty  grand  leaves; 
several  grand  specimens  of  CATTLEYA  MENDELII  ;  five 
splendid  plants  of  CATTLEYA  EXONIENSIS  ;  grand  speci- 
men ot  CATTLEYA  MOSSI^E.  2  feet  across  :  a  fine  plant  of 
the  rare  CATTLEYA  TRIAN^E  MORGANII,  with  four 
breaks;  four  plants  of  LyELIA  ANCEPS  DAWSONII;  one 
nice  plant  of  the  old  Sion  House  variety  of  CATTLEYA 
MOSSl^E;  grand  specimens  of  ONCIDIUM  MACRAN- 
THUM  and  SERRATUM;  and  the  following  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUMS:  —  ANDERSON1ANUM,  CHESTERTONI, 
POLYXANTHUM,  ALEXANDR/E,  TRI  PUDIANS.  PES- 
CATORFI,  HALLII,  XANTHOGLOSSUM  and  LEUCO- 
GLOSSUM,  LUTEO-PURPUREUM,  SCEPTRUM,  HEB- 
RAICUM.CROCIDIPTERUM.  BLANDUM;  SOBRALIA 
MACRANTHA,  Wolley's  and  William's  varieties,  specimens 
about  2  feet  across;  PILUMNA  NOBI.IS  (true),  several 
fine  young  specimens;  DENDROBIUM  FAKM  ER1 1  ALBA  ; 
several  masses  of  CCELOGYNE  CRHTATA,  in  which  are 
included  LEMONIANA,  but  owing  to  the  sudden  death  of 
the  Gardener  they  are  not  named. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Great  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock. 

MESSRS.  PETER  S.  ROBERTSON  AND 
CO.,  Trinity  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  beg  to  announce 
that  their  Third  Great  ANNUAL  SALE  of  Forest  and  Or- 
namental Trees,  Seedlings,  Conifers,  Rhododendrons.  Hollies, 
Game  Covert  Plants,  &c,  will  take  place  on  THURSDAY, 
November  2,  at  11  o'Clock. 

Particulars  in  Scotsman.  Details  in  Catalogues,  which  may 
be  had  on  application.  All  purchases  lifted  and  despatced  free. 
Four  months  given  for  removal. 

Extensive  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Melrose,  N.B. 

MR.  A.  DAVIDSON  will  SELLby  PUBLIC 
ROUP,  at  Melrose,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNES- 
DAY, November  7  and  8  next,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  and 
extensive  NURSERY  STOCK  growing  in  the  Nurseries  of 
the  late  firm  of  Ormiston  &  Renwick,  Nurserymen  and  Seeds- 
men there. 

The  stock  consists  of  several  millions  of  FOREST  TREES, 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  in  splendid  condition  for  removal,  and 
suitable  for  Hill  and  Lowland  Planting,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  suitable 
for  Park  and  Villa  Decoration  ;  also  a  flue  Collection  of  FRUIT 
TREES,  BUSHES,  &c. 

As  the  Melrose  Nurseries  have  been  long  celebrated  for 
producing  Trees  and  Shrubs  unequalled  for  hardiness  and 
strong  fibrous  roots,  parties  will  have  an  opportunity  of  sup- 
plying themselves  with  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  a  quality  seldom 
offered  at  a  public  sale. 

The  Roup  will  commence  each  day  at  half-past  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Catalogues  will  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  A. 
DAVIDSON,  Auctioneer,  Melrose. 

Melrose,  September,  1882. 

Castle  Nursery,  Bros,  Chertsey,  Surrey. 

MESSRS.  R.  and  J.  WATERER  and  SON 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  upon  the 
Premises,  on  THURSDAY,  November  9,  at  n  o'Clock  precisely, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  thriving  young  and  well  grown  NUR- 
SERY STOCK,  comprising  20,000  Trees  and  Shrubs,  including 
1500  Rhododendrcns.  from  1  to  1%  ft. ;  4000  Green  and  Varie- 
gated Hollies,  1  to  6  ft.  ;  Portugal  and  caucasican  Laurels  ;  1200 
Green  and  Golden  Yews,  American  Arbor-vita;  from  3  to  $ 
ft. ,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thuia  Lobbii,  Variegated  and 
Green  Box,  130  Yuccas,  j%  ft.  ;  750  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  named  and  best  sorts;  Planes,  Horse  Chestnut,  Kims, 
Poplars,  from  6  to  14  ft.  ;  Privet,  Syrmgas,  Gueldrss  Roses  and 
Thorns  of  sorts,  and  other  plants.  The  whole  are  well  grown, 
and  in  excellent  condition  for  removal. 

May  be  viewed  three  days  priortothe  Sale.  Catalogues 
obtained  upon  the  premises,  and  of  Messrs.  R  and  J. 
WATERER  and  SON,  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Chertscy. 

OR  SALE,  an  old-established  NURSERY 

and  FLORISTS  BUSINESS,  4  miles  from  Covent 
Garden,  S.W.  district. —  Eight  Glasshouses,  all  heated  nnd 
stocked.  Will  sell  cheap  to  immediate  purchaser.  Satis- 
factory reasons  for  disposal.  For  full  particulars  apply,  by 
letter  only,  to— W.  G..  37,  Great  Portland  Street,  London.  W. 

To  Gardeners  and  others. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  Lease,  Mock,  and  Good- 
will  of  a  NURSERY  about  15  miles  from  London  on  the 
main  road  from  Oxford  to  London      There  is  a  good  Dwelling        V 
House,  with  Stables  and  Outbuildings,  4  Greenhouses  and  about 
4J4  acres  of  good  land,   most  of  which   is  well  stocked. 

For  further  particulars  address,— W.  J.  WILSH1RE  Th« 
Nursery,  Denham  Road,  near  Uxbridge, 
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PROTHEROE   and   MORRIS,  Horti- 
CULTURAL,  MaRKBTGaRDEN;uk1  ESTATE  At'CTlONRHRS 

and  Valuers,  S,    New    Broad    Street.  E.G..    and  at   Leyton- 
stone,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

Special  Offer  to  Nurserymen  and  Planters. 

PJ.       PERRY,      Nurseryman, 
•  Banbury,  offers:  — 

ALDER,  4  to  6  feet.         I       BEECH,  3  to  10  feet. 
ASH,  410  to  feet.  |      BROOM.  2  to  6  feet. 

CHESTNUTS,    double    Scarlet,   10  to  16  feet  ;    stems, 

2  feet  in  circumference. 

HOLLIES,  Gold  and  Silver  Variegated,  a  to  4  feet. 

,,     standards,  5  to  12  feet. 
LARCH,  1  %  to  5  feet.      [      ELM,  English,  6  to  12  feet. 
LIME,  6  to  g  feet,  10  to  12  feet,  ta  to  15  feet. 
PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  2  to  7  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  3  to  9  feet. 
FIR,  Scotch,  2  to  3  feet 

„     Spruce,  iS  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches. 
THU1A  GIGANTEA,  5  to  6  feet. 
YEW,  common,  bushy  stuff,  2  to  5  feet. 

,,     Golden,  1  to  a  feet  6  inches. 

„     Irish,  10  to  15  feet :    4  to  5  feet  in  diameter  at 

3  feet  from  the  ground. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  1%  to  3%  feet. 

ROSES,  standard,  dwarf  and  pot;    including  most  of 

the  leading  sorts. 
sco  GENISTA  FRAGRANS,  in  43-pots,  gs.  per  doren. 
500  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,    in    32  and  24-pots,    chiefly 

large  flowered  variety,  i8j.  per  dozen, 
aco  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA,  in  48-pots,  gs.  per  dozen. 
400  FERNS,    in    variety,     chiefly    Adiantum    cuneatum, 

Pteris  cretica,  Aspleniums  in  variety,  in  48-pots, 

15?.  per  dozen. 
200  PELARtit  )\  IUMS,  young  plants,  to  pot,  55.  per  doz. 
iod  GERANIUMS,   Zonal,    well-grown,    full   of  bud,    in 

24-pots,  2&r  per  dozen. 
5co  ARALIA  SIEBOLDII.  in  6>pots,  4J.  per  dozen. 
200  AZALEA  IN  PICA,    full  of  bud,  in  various  sizes,  from 

30.1.  10  36$.  per  dozen. 
800  BOUVARDIAS,  12;.  per  dozen. 

Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

CHEAP     and     GOOD     PLANTS 
for   the   Garden.    Greenhouse,   &c.     CATALOGUE    for 
Autumn,  1SS2,  poit  free. 

Indoor  Plants.  Per  dozen.—  s.  d. 

HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS,  out  of  pots  ..     t     6 

,,      ,.      in  pots..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..26 

CINERARIAS,  in  5-inch  pots      _ 60 

SOLANUMS,  full  ol  berries,  in  5-inch  pots  6s.   and     9     o 

CVCLAM  EN,  very  fine,  in  5-inch  pots     ..     6s.,  gs ,  and  12     o 
BOUVARDIAS,   for  early   blooming,   in    5-inch    pots, 

6s.,  9;.,  and  12     o 
AZALEA    INDICA,    Ghent    or    Mollis,    with   buds, 

sis.,  24s.,  and  30    o 
HYACINTHS  to  name  5s.  and    6    o 

,,     Roman         . .  . .  . .         . .  . .  per  100,  22$.     3     o 

TULIPS,  to  name  . .       per  100,  6s.  and  8s.  ;    is.  and     1     6 

HARDY  HEATHS,  to  name  40 

LEDUMS.  KALMIAS,  GAULTHERIAS        ..         ..60 

CONIFERS  fot  Pots,  Window-boxes,  and  Winter  Bed- 
ding ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  per  100,  40J.    6    o 

CLIMBING  PLANTS  in  great  variety      ..    6>.,  gs.,  and  12     o 

CARNATIONS.  PICOTEES,  to  name 70 

PINKS,  PANSIES.  PENTSTEMONS,  to  name        ..36 
POTENTILLAS,  PYRETHRUMS,  to  name  ..50 

PHLOXES,  to  name    ..  ..  . .  . .  per  100,  20J.     3     o 

All  the  above  Florisis*  Flowers  of  the  finest  varieties,  many 
new.  Herbaceous  Plants,  many  thousands  of  the  most  showy 
kinds  — 12  sorts,  3?.  ;  50  sorts,  iir.  ;  ico  sorts,  20s. 

Sprine-bloommg  Plants,  such  as  POLYANTHUS,  Seedling 
PRIMROSES  (all  colours},  WALLFLOWERS,  CANTER- 
BURY BELLS,  ARABIS.  AUBRIETIAS,  DAISIES  (Red, 
White,  or  Rose),  MYOSOTIS,  SILENE  COMPACTA,  4j. 
per  ico.  35J.  per  iooo. 

TULIPS,  for  Bedding,  to  name,  51.  per  100. 

CROCUS.  2s.  per  ico. 

SNOWDROPS,  2S.  6d.  per  100. 

PRIMROSES,  Double  White,  Sulphur,  and  Lilac,  24J.  per 
100,  3$.  6d.  per  dozen. 

HEPATICAS,  Double  Red  and  Single  Blue,  24*.  per  ico, 
3$.  6d.  per  dozen. 

SWEET  VIOLETS,  in  good  Clumps,  for  Forcing,  30J.  per 
100,  4s.  per  dozen  ;  ditto,  ditto,  in  small  plants,  15s.  per  100, 
as.  per  dozen. 

New  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

HE      NURSERIES,       DUMFRIES 

(Established  1787). 

Our  Stock,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  comprises 
FOREST,  FRUIT,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  DECI- 
DUOUS and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  &c. ;  also  a  very  large  and  splendid  Stock 
of  THORN  QUICKS,  for  Hedging  and  tor  Filling  up  Gaps. 

The  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  of  alt  ages  and  sizes,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  extensive  planting  or  giving  immediate  effect  in  the 
formation  and  improving  of  Ornamental  Parks,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  &c.     Prices  on  application. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.,  Seed  and  Nursery 
Establishment,  Dumfries. 

ANEMONE    JAPONICA    ALBA    and 
ROSEA,    lo.ooo    extra    strong    plants,    splendid    stuff, 
flowered  this  season,  zs.  6d.  per  dozen,  161.  per  ico, 

VIOLETS,  Double  Russian,  full  of  flower*buds.  very  strong 
compact  plants,  fine  for  potting.     Single  ditto,  The  Czar,  also 
full  of  flower-buds,   ar.  6d.   per  dozen,  161.  per  100,  package 
included. 
HENRY  GODFREY.Nurserymanand  Seedsman, Stourbridge. 

To  the  Trade. 

FERNS  at  123-.  per  100. —ADIANTUM 
PUBESCENS,  LOMARIA  GIBBA,  PTERIS 
CRETICA  ALBO  LINEATA,  PTERIS  ARGYKFA, 
PTERIS  SERRULATA  CRISTATA,  and  GYMNOGRAM- 
MAS.  ico,  including  other  varieties,  12s.,  155.  and  20s.  per  100. 
Strong  plants  in  4-inch  pots,  351.  per  100.  Samples  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  is.  or  12  stamps,  excepting  pot  plants. 

G.  MILTON,  Frankfort  Nursery,  Union  Road,  Exeter. 

NEW  GOLDEN  BEDDING  PANSY, 
KING  OF  YELLOWS  —  the  largest,  freest,  and 
brightest  of  all  golden-yellow  Pansies  ;  strong  plants,  is.  each, 
gs.  per  dozen. 

PANSY  THOS.  GRANGER,  rich  glowing  Crimson,  5s.  per 
dozen. 

PANSY  SUNBURST,  fine  Red,  16s.  per  ioo,  35.  per  dozen. 

Fine  collection  of  all  leading  sorts. 
RODGER,   McCLELLAND   and  CO.,   Nurserymen,  &c. 
Newry. 


ROSES — ROSES — ROSES. 


50,000 

STANDARD,  HALF  STANDARD, 

AND 

DWARF      ROSES, 

Of  the  very  best  sorts,  to  choose  from,  at 
the  lowest  prices. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  my  Roses  at  the  Exhibitions 
could  judge  of  their  quality. 


Catalogues  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

FRANK     CANT, 

THE     MILE     END     NURSERIES, 
COLCHESTER. 

TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


DANIELS'    CHOICE 

FLOWER.   ROOTS. 

Our    GUINEA     BOX  of  ckoia 
Hardy    Flower  Roots  for  Out- 
door Planting 
Contains  the  following  liberal  assort- 
ment,   all   in  sound    picked    Bulbs, 
with    full    instructions    for  cultiva- 
tion  (case,    packing,  and    carriage 
free  to  any  railway  station  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales) : — 
S5  HYACINTHS,  choice,  mixed 
200  CROCUS,  in  fine  variety 
12  TULIPS,  Rex  rubrorum 
12  TULIPS,  La  Reine 
12  TULIPS,  double,  mixed 
12  TULIPS,  single,  mixed 
12  TULIPS,  Parrot,  mixed 
25  ANEMONES,  double,  mixed 
12  ANEMONES,  double,  Scarlet 
25  ANEMONES,  single,  mixed 
12  POLYANTHUS       NARCIS- 
SUS, mixed 
12  Double  White  NARCISSUS 
12  Pheasant's-eye  NARCISSUS 
6CAMPERNELLE      JON- 
QUILS 
25  RANUNCULI,  scarlet  Turban 
25  RANUNCULI,  mixed  Turban 
50  SNOWDROPS 
50  WINTER  ACONITES 
12  SPANISH  IRIS 
6  TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA 
2  LILIES 

559  Roots  in  alt.  Double  quantity, 
4or.  ;  half  do.,  sis.  6d. 
Other  Collections  for  Green/wuse  and  Consei  vatory,  Window' 

boxes,  cVc,  i2r.  6d.,  2ir.,  42s.,  63$.,  and  845. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application. 

DANIELS  BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 

CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES 

(Established  1785). 

NOW       READY, 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  of 
ROSES 

For  Autumn  1882  and  Spring  1883. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO, 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 
Ferns   a  Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  ol 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6rf. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale 
near  Manchester. 

SEAKALE-SEAKALE. 


VERY    LARGE. 
ANY  QUANTITY. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY     STOCK. 

EWIN(T&  CO., 

EATON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz., 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
S  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


Apply  to  the  Grower  for  Particulars. 

W.     BAGLEY, 

MILLSHOT    FARM,    FULHAM,   S.W. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  for  the 
following  in  small  or  large  quantities  : — 

Standard   and  Half-Standard   H.P.  Roses. 
STANDARD,      HALF  -  STANDARD,     and 

DWARK  MARKCHAL  NIEL  ROSES. 

TEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES  in  Pots. 

PURPLE  BEECH,  best  selected  dark,  broad- 
leaved  variety,  of  all  heights  up  to  8  feet. 

BEECH,    Cut-leaved,     Fern-leaved,    Crested- 

leaved,  and  Weeping. 

KENTISH     COB    and    other  best   kinds   of 

NUTS  and  FILBERTS. 
POPLARS,  Black  Italian,  small  or  large. 
POPLARS  and  WILLOWS  of  many  choice 

kinds,  in  variety. 

Scarlet  -  flowered     and      Common      HORSE 

CHESTNUTS,  large  or  small. 

Planting  Season. 
JOHN   PERKINS  and  SON   beg  to   draw 

Is      attention  to  their  large  stock  of  the  following,  the  whole 
of  which  have  excellent  roots  : — 

AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  i  to  3  (eet. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  i}£  to  10  feet. 
HOLLY.  Variegated,  1  to  4  feet. 
LAURELS,  Common,  1  to  3  feet. 
,,     Portugal,  1  to  4  feet. 

„    ROTUNDIFOLIA  and  CAUCASICA,  1  to  3  feet. 
LAURUSTINUS,  .  to  2  feet. 
PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  J  to  6  feet. 
THUIA  AUREA,  1  to  3  feet. 
,,    GIGANTEA,  1  to  6  feet. 
,,    LOBBII,  3  to  4  feet. 
YEWS,  English,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet  ;  also 
large  stocks  of  transplanted  FOREST  TREES.  ASH,  ALDER, 
BIRCH.      ELMS,      HAZEL,      HORNBEAM,     Evergreen 
PRIVET,    PINUS    AUSTRIACA,     LARCH,    Scotch    and 
Spruce    FIRS,  various  sizes,    1  to  4  feet  ;    WHITETHORN 
QUICKS. 

An  inspection  particularly  solicited. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  CATALOGUES  on  application. 
52,  Market  Square,  Northampton  :  Nurseries — Billing  Road. 

Game  Covert. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS  have  a 
fine  Stock  of  MAHONIA  AQU1F0LIA,  ij£  to  2  feet, 
RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  and  COTONEASTER 
SIMONSII,  suitable  for  above,  and  will  be  happy  to  quote 
prices.  Leilh  Walk   Nurseries,    Edinburgh. 

Gardenias. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.'S 
Stock  of  GARDENIAS  was  never  so  extensive  or  good 
as  it  is  this  season.  They  have  thousands  of  plants  to  select 
from,  in  all  sizes,  from  fine  specimens  in  18-inch  pots  to  small 
plants  in  6o's.  All  clean  and  healthy,  and  to  a  large  extent 
well  set  with  buds  for  winter- flowering.  Very  reasonable 
Prices  will  ba  quoted  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Special  Offer. 

CEDRUS    DEODAR  A,  fine  plants. 
3  to  4  feet,  15s.  for  12,  60s.  for  50,  nor.  for  100. 
4  to  s  feet,  181.  for  12,  70J.  for  50,  130$.  for  100. 
THOMAS  PERKINS    and    SONS,    34,    Drapery,    North- 
ampton, 

ROSES  —  Carriage     Paid^  R~cT slTs . 
(To  any  Railway  Station  in  England.) 
Twelve  distinct  varieties,  Perpetuals,  1st  Prize  flowers,  10s.  6d. 
100  in  fifty  varieties,  1st  Prize  flowers,  65*. 
The  plants  are  very  fine,  stout,  and  well-rooted.    Terms  cash. 

Usual  Trade  Discount. 
The  EXORS.   of  the  late  H.   BLANDFORD,  The  Dorset 
Nurseries,  Blandford. 

SHALLOTS,  extra  fine,  ^d.  per  pound,  \%s. 
per  cwt. 
W.    HOPWOOD    and    SON,    Seedsmen,    Hewlett  Road, 
Cheltenham. 

Grape  Vines.-Grape  Vines. 

E  ANDREWS  AND  SON,  NURSERYMEN, 
•  Temple  Mill  Lane,  Stratford,  E.,  offers  a  large  stock  of 
fine  strong  fruit-bearing  Grape  Vines,  shart  jointed,  three  years 
old,  Black  Alicante  and  Lady  Downe's.     Price  on  application. 

To  Gentlemen,  Seedsmen,  and  Gardeners. 

SEAKALE. — For    Sale,  a    large    quantity  of 
best  forcing   Seakalc   Roots,  as  grown  by  the  late    Mr 
George  Steel,  Market  Gardener,  Fulham.     For  terms  apply  to 
WM.      MILLAR      DAV1ES,      Manager,      Grove     House 
Fulham,  London,  S.W. 

YMPH/EA     ODOR  ATA     MINOR.— 

A  miniature  Water  Lily  of  the  most  charming  description. 
Flowers  about  one-third  the  size  of  our  native  species.  Colour 
white  to  deep  rose.     Strong  roots,  5*.  each. 

HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Vines. —Vine  s. — Vines. 

BSI   WILLIAMS  has   much   pleasure   in 
•     intimating  that  his  stock  of  VINES  is  unusually  fine 
this  year,  the  Canes  being  very  strong  and  well  ripened.     For 
List  of  Prices  see  B.  S.  W.'s  BULB  CATALOGUE  for  1881. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Uppsr  Holloway,  London,  N, 
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Planting  Season. 

ANTHONY     WATERER    begs    to    invite 
attention  to  the  following  well-grown  and  properly  rooted 
NURSERY  STOCK  :  — 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  i%,  2,  and  3  feet     Thousands. 
BOX,  Green  and  Variegated,  2,  3, 4,  5, 6,  and  7  feet    Thousands. 
YEWS,  English,  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  8  to  10  feet.    Thousands. 
„     Golden,  all   heights  up  to  10  feet,  and  various  shapes — 

Globes,  Pyramids,  &c.     Thousands. 
,,     Irish,  s,  6.  7,  to  10  feet. 
JUNIPERS,  Chinese,  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet 
PICEA  PINSAPO,  5l  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 

„    NORDMANNIANA,  5.  6,  7,  to  10  feet 
SPRUCE  FIRS,  well  furnished,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.     Many 
thousands. 
„     Black,  3,  4.  and  5  feet. 
SPRUCE,  Hemlock,  4.  5,  and  6  feet 
WEARE'S  ARBOR-VITjE,  4,  5,  6.  and  7  feet. 
HOLLIES,   common  Green,  of  all  heights,   up  to    10   feet. 
Thousands. 
,,     Green,  of  sorts,  such  as  LAURIFOLIA,  MYRTIFOLIA, 
HODGINS',      ALTACLARENSE,      Yellow-berried, 
&c.    An  enormous  Stock. 
„     Variegated,  from  3  to  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet. 
,,     Waterer's,  beautiful  Specimens. 
,,     Golden  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.    Hundreds. 
„     Silver  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
f,     Perry's  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 
,,     Golden  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 

The  Stock  of  Hollies  of  various  kinds  comprises  many 
thousands,  and  affords  a  choice  quite  unequalled. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA  ERECTA  VIRIDIS,   3,   4, 
5,  6,  7,  and  8  feet     Thousands. 
„     „     GRACILIS,  3  and  5  feet. 
„     „     ARGENTEA,  3  and  5  feet. 

,,     . .     LUTEA,  hundreds  of  fine  plants.  3,  4,  and  5  feet  high. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA  AUREA,  3l  4,  and  5  feet 
„     OBTUSA  AUREA,  4,  5,  6.  and  7  feet. 
„     PISIFERA  AUREA.  3  and  4  feet. 
THUIOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  3.  4,  5,  and  6  feet.      Hundreds. 
BEECH,  Purple,  6  to  10  and  12  feet.     Thousands. 
LIMES,  10,  12,  14,  15,  and  16  feet.     Thousands. 
PLANES,  ro  to  20  feet. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  10  to  15  feet 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  :o  to  16  feet 

„     Scarlet,  10  to  16  feet 
POPLAR,  CANADENSIS  NOVA,  10  to  16  feet.   Thousands. 
OAKS,  Scarlet  American,  10  to  12  feet. 
ACER  UASYCARPUM,  10  to  16  feet. 
„     SCHWEDLERII,  10  to  12  feet. 

And  a  vast  and  Miscellaneous  Stock  of  Flowering   DECI- 
DUOUS SHRUBS  and    EVERGREENS,   which  Intending 
purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  come  and  see. 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

Plant's      for      potting 
AND     FORCING:— 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  with  from  io  to  30  buds. 

„     a  selection  of  the  best  hardy  kinds,  including  PONTICA, 
NARCISSI  FLORA,  and  GRAF  VON  MERAN,  well 
budded. 
KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  nicely  grown  plants  with  flower-buds 

on  wellnigh  every  shoot. 
RHODODENDRONS,  well  budded  and  the  best  varieties  for 

the  purpose. 
DEUTZIA  CANDIDISSIMA.  fl.-pl.,  established  in  pots. 
HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA     GRANDIFLORA,    very 

strong. 
ANDROMEDA  PULVERULENTA  or  SPECIOSA. 

These  can  be  obtained  in  satisfactory  plants  and  at  fair  prices 
from 
ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nursery.  Woking,  Surrey. 

Special  Cheap  Offer. 
SAAC   MATTHEWS   and   SON   are   pre- 

J-     pared  to  make  a  special  offer  to  the  Trade  and    Large 

Buyers.     Samples  and  Price  List  on  application  : — 
ASH,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet 

,,     Mountain,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet,  7  to  8  feet, 

8  to  9  feet 
OAK,  English,  1%  to  2  feet. 

POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 
SYCAMORES,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet. 
CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  9  to  10  feet,  10  to  12  feet. 
ELDER,  Golden,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet. 
THORN  QUICK,  strong,  2-yr.,  3-yr,,  4-yr.  strong. 
HOLLIES,    Hodgins',   maderensis.    Bay-leaf,  Golden  Queen, 

Silver  Queen,  Old  Silver,  myrtifolia,  ovata,  Shephardii, 

common  Green,  in  all  sizes. 
LAURELS,  Common,  12  to  18  inches,  1%  to  2  feet,  2  to  aj4 

feet,  fine. 
CUPRESSUS,  in  variety,  from  1%  to  7  feet 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  1  foot,  1%,  and  2  feet,  bushy. 
YEWS,  English,  18  to  24  inches,  2  feet,  1%  feet,  2J3  to  3  feet. 
AZALEA  Pontica,  t %  to  2  feet,  4  to  6  inches. 
RHODODENDRONS,  Hybrid  and  Pontica,  3  tg  4  inches,  4  to 

6  inches,  6  to  9  inches,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 

15  to  18  inches,   1%   to  2  feet,  2  feet ;  ditto,  choice 

named  sorts,  bushy,  in  100  varieties. 
„    CUNNINGHAM'S  WHITE,  9  to  12  inches,   12  to  15 

inches,  15  to  18  inches. 
„    CAUCASICUM  PICTUM,gtoi2inches,i2to  15  inches, 

15  to  18  inches. 
RHODODENDRON  STOCKS,  strong. 
PANSIES,  in  100  varieties. 
IVY,  Irish,  2-yr.,  3-yr,,  4-yr.t  strong. 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

TRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 

planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  41.  per  100.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

Cabbage  Plants. 
ABBAGE  PLANTS!  — 

Extra  strong  Autumn-sown  plants,  in  any  quantities,  well 
rooted  and  free  from  club,  of  Early  Enfield  Market  Battersea, 
Nonpareil,  and  Robinson's  Champion  Drumhead  Cabbage,  at 
31.  per  iooo,  delivered  on  Rail ;  cash  or  reference  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

W.  VIRGO,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

OR  SALE,  a  large  quantity  of  HARLING- 

TON  WINDSOR  BEANS,  grown  from  the  original 
Harlington  Stock. — Apply  to 

J.  SMITH  and  SON,  Growers,  Sipson,  near  Slough  ;  and 
North  Side,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 

HAMPTON     COURT     BLACK    HAM- 
BURGH  VINES.— Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  of  the 
above  from  to*,  6d.  ;  also  fine  Planting  Canes  from  3*.  6d.  each. 
T.  JACKSON  and  SON.  Royat  Kitchen  Gardens,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  The  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 
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G  EO.      JACKMAN      &      SON 

(Established  1810,) 

Cultivators  of 

FRUIT  and   FOREST  TREES, 

Evergreen  and  Flowering 

TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

ROSES,   RHODODENDRONS, 

Conifers  and  Hardy  Climbers. 

THE     CLEMATIS 

A  SPECIALITY. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  free. 
WOKING     NURSERY,     SUBSET. 

SPECIAL    OFFER    OF    FERNS. 

Having  a  splendid  stock,  we  offer  100  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 
in  50  species  and  varieties,  for  42J.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 
255-.  ;  50  in  25  varieties,  21J.  ;  25  for  lew.  6i/.  ;  12  for  4s. 
or  6j. 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  application. 

W.  AND  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 


FLOWER  ROOTS,  &c. 

BEST  QUALITY.       CARRIAGE  FREE. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester, 


D.  &  R.'s   COLLECTIONS   of  SELECT 

FLOWERING  BULBS  for  the  Decoration  of  the 
Conservatory  or  Greenhouse,  and  for  Outdoor  Flowtring 
in  Spring : 

10s.  6d  ,  £1  is.,  £2  2s ,  and  £3  3s.  each. 

For  Contents  of  these  Collections  see  our 
AUTUMN  CATALOGUE. 


FOR    EARLY    FORCING. 

AZALEA    MOLLIS,    strong    bushes,   well 

set  with  flower-buds. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  extra  strong  plants. 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  extra  strong 

roots. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER  (Christmas  Rose), 

extra  strong  roots. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  imported  extra 

strong  clumps. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  imported  extra 

strong  single  crowns. 

SPIRAEA   (Hoteia)  JAPONICA,  imported 

extra  strong  clumps. 

SPIR^A    PALMATA,   bright   crimson 
flowers,  strong  clumps. 
For  Descriptions  and  Prices  of  tlte  above  see  our  Illus- 
trated   AUTUMN   CATALOGUE,    sent  gratis    and 
Post-free.  

12,    OLD    MILLGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 


FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  to  choose  from,  including 
over  three  millions  of  two  Seedling  LARCH,  with  sound 
leaders — a  splendid  lot.  Samples  and  prices  post-free  on  appli- 
cation to 

PETER     S.     ROBERTSON    &    CO., 

NURSERYMEN.    EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUE  of  ROSES, 

BV    THE 

CHAMPION     ROSE     GROWER, 

BENJAMIN    R.     CANT, 

COLCHESTER, 

POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


To  Planters. 

JAMES    BIRD   offers   the    undermentioned 
Forest  stuff,  price  on  application  :  — 
LARCH  FIR,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
SCOTCH  FI R,  1  ]i  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  ft.  [to  s  ft. 

SPRUCE  FIR,  .H  to  2 feet,  2  to  3 feet,  3  to 4  feet,  and  4 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  i}4  to  2  feet. 
HAZEL,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 

The  Nurseries,  Downham. 

PIR£A  PALMATA: 

The  largest  stock  for  forcing  in  the  world. 
LAURUS  CAUCASICA  : 

The  finest  Laurel  ever  introduced. 
RHODODENDRONS : 

All  kinds  and  all  sizes. 
STANDARD  RHODODENDRONS: 
You  may  select  from  thousands. 
HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c  : 
For  general  planting,  acre  after  acre. 
Intending  planters  are  invited  to  come  down  and  see  the 
stock.     The  Nursery  is  ten  minutes  from  Sunningdale  Station, 
S.-W.  Railway. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 
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V  Bb  careful  to  Write  Christian  Name  In  Full 


Immense  Sale  of 

VIOLAS,  PANSIES,  PERENNIALS, 
ROCK  and  ALPINE  PLANTS,  at  one  uniform  price. 
is.  per  dozen  —  separately  transplanted,  not  weakly  rooted 
offshoots— our  land  being  sold  to  the  L.  &  N.-W,  Railway  Co. 
Hampers  and  packing  gratis.  CATALOGUES  free.  Our 
collection  is  admitted  to  be  the  largest  and  choicest  collection 
ever  brought  together. 

JOHN  PIRIE  and  CO  ,  Stetchford,  Birmingham. 

Q    P    E    C    I    A    L  OFFER. 

O     GLOBE  ARTICHOKES,  strong,  31.  per  dozen. 

CURRANTS,  White,  strong,  81.  per  too. 

SPRUCE  FIR,  2-yr.  2-yr.,  ys.  per  1000. 

CHESTNUTS,  Scarlet,  fine  Standards,  6  feet  stems, 
Ss.  per  dozen,  ss*.  per  100. 
THOMAS  PERKINS  and  SONS,  34,  Diapery,  Northampton. 

To  the  Trade. 

WHITE  CAMELLIA  BLOOMS  — 
Airangements  can  now  be  made  for  a  regular  supply  of 
perfect  blooms— extending  over  Christmas  next ;  also  MAI  DEN- 
HAIR  FERN.     Apply  for  prices,  &c,  to 

JAMES  PAGE,  Camellia  Grower.  The  Hornsey  Nurseries, 
Hornsey,  Middlesex,  N. 

To  the  Trade. 
TANDARD     and     HALF     STANDARD 

ROSES,  of  good  quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 
L.  WOODTHORPE,  Glazenwood  Nurseries,  Braintree. 

RAPE    VINES.— Best   sorts,   at  moderate 

prices,  specially  prepared  for  Fruiting  in  Pots  and  for 
Border  Planting. 

E.  TURVEY,  Brixton  Hill,  S.\V. 

TAMES       DICKSON  ~ &      SONS. 

O  GRAPE  VINES  of  the  usual  excellent  quality  can  now  be 
supplied,  price  5$.,  7$  6d.t  and  ior.  6d.  each  ;  the  stronger  will 
fruit  next  year  either  in  pots  or  planted  out. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —Well-grown  plants  of  leading 
kinds,  for  immediate  blooming,  can  be  supplied  at  12s.  pjr 
dozen  and  upwards. 

STRAWBERRIES.  —  By  now  planting  transplanted  runners 
a  crop  may  be  depended  upon  next  year.  Strong  plants  in  large 
and  small  pots  for  forcing  and  planting  can  also  be  supplied. 

AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  WINTER  FLOWERING 
and  other  PLANTS. 

CATALOGUES  with  full  particulars  on  apolication  to 

"  NEWTON  "     NURSERIES,     CHESTER. 

To  the  Trade. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  will  be  pleased  to  give 
•  special  quotations  for  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
VEGETABLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  they  have 
grown  this  season.  The  quality  will  be  very  fine,  the  Seeds 
having  been  harvested  in  fine  condition.  They  have  been  grown 
from  the  finest  selected  stocks.  The  prices  will  be  found  very  low. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

IGHTY     THOUSAND    CLEMATIS,   in 

Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb* 
ing  and  bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

EW    ROSES  of   18S2,  in  pots— Vendors' 

Selection,  301.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  36*.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French  raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1881,  of  above-named  classes,  iSj. 
to  24s.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE    ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  i8j.  to  24*.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

To  the  Trade. 

SEA  KALE,  extra  strong,  selected  lor  forcing  ; 
also  POTATO  ONIONS,  SHALLOTS,  and  GARLIC. 
Prices  on  application. 

W.  TAIT  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Dublin. 

Escalonlas 
ACRANTHA      and      RUBRA 

1  to  1 ''J  foot,  fine,  16s.  per  too. 
HUGH  DICKSON,  Belmont  Nursery,  Belfast. 

SPARAGUS     PLANTS,     large    quantity, 

must  be  sold.  Conover's  Colossal,  i,  a,  3  years;  also 
extra  strong  forcing. 

FREEMAN.  Seed  Grower,  Norwich. 

CARAFE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
T  TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  3s.  6d.  to  5*. 
each  ;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  ?s,  6d.  to  10s,  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar* 
ines,  Apricots  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 
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To  Florists  and  Gardeners. 

THE  WHITE  CLOVE,  MRS.  SINKINS, 
is  the  best,  without  exception,  to  produce  a  supply  of 
choice,  sweet-scented  white  flowers.  Blooms  3  inches  across, 
very  full  and  rosette-like.     Plants  4s.,  $s..  and  6s.  per  dozen. 

W.  WEALE.  Taplow,  Bucks. 

SPIRAEA    JAPONICA,    strong   clumps,   for 
forcinc.  will  bloom  well.  us.  per  100.  too*,  per  iooj. 
CATALOGUE   ol    Ornamental  Trees   and  Shrubs,  Roses, 
and  Fruit  Trees.  &c,  on  application. 

W.  C  SLOCOCK,  Goldsworlh  Nursery.  Woking. 

OR  SALE,  Pair  of  LATANIA  BORBON- 

ICA,  7   feet  high    by   10  feet  over;     One   large   PAN- 
DANUS    UTILIS,   10  feet  by  10  feet.     The  above  are  perfect 

Prcimens.  clean,    and  furnished  to  rim   of  tub*.      One   SEA- 
ORTH  IA.  4  feet  stem,  six  leaves,  in  pot :  good     Give  offer  to 
D.  CROMBIE,  Gr.,  Sunderland  Hall,  Selkiik.  N.  B. 

EED    POTATOS.— I  am  now  offering  my 

Winter  Stock  of  true,  selected,   hand-picked  Samples  of 
all  the  leading  kinds  of  Seed  Potato?,  at  exceedingly  low  prices 
for  Cash.     Send  for  Price  LISTS,  post-free  on  application  to 
C.  FIDLER,  Potato  Grower,  Reading. 

AZALEA  MOLLIS,  Seedlings,  twice  trans- 
planted. 4  to  6  inches  high,  6  to  9  shoots,  from  the  three 
following  varieties,  each  kept  distinct,  vir.,  Comte  de  Gomer, 
Consul  Pecher,  and  Isabelle  van  Houlte,  in  equal  quantities  of 
each.  a«.  per  100,  /,io  per  1000. 

RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  green,  and  very  bushy, 
la  to  15  inches  high,  s*.  per  doz.,  3^^.  per  100. 

ISAAC  DAVIfcS  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ormskirk. 


RHUBARB,    large     Forcing    Roots,    Early 
Albert,  Early  Linnxus.  Defiance,  RUBY  (the  brightest 
and  best  for  table). 

FREEMAN,  Seed  Grower,  Norwich. 

L  ILIUM  AURATUM  (home-grown).  —  A 
large  stock  of  home-grown  Bulbs,  in  fine  condition,  and 
almost  every  other  sort  in  cultivation.  Samples  and  prices  on 
application. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Hale   Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

Special  Notice. 

FRED.  SMITH,  Jun.,  begs  to  inform 
Seed  Merchants  and  the  Trade  generally  that  he  has 
secured  the  entire  stock  oi  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  of 
the  Mortgagee  who  has  been  in  possession  of  the  West  Dulwich 
Nurseries  since  October  11,  1S81,  in  which  are  included  the 
unsurpassed  strains  of  BALSAM,  CINERARIA.  PRIMULA, 
CALCEOLARIA,  &c,  for  which  the  late  firm  has  been  noted 
for  upwaids  of  forty  years. 

CATALOGUES  (with  reduced  pricesjpost-free  on  application. 
West  Dulwich,  London,  S.E. 


New  Strawberry  "Bothwell  Bank  Proline." 

DICKSONS  AND  CO.,  NURSERYMEN  and 
Shbdsmbn,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  are  now  sending 
out  well-rooted  Plants  of  the  above,  which  has  been  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  and  as  a  forcing  Strawberry  has  secured  the  First 
Prize  wherever  exhibited.  It  is  hardy,  vigorous,  a  most 
abundant  cropper,  and  the  fruit  is  large  and  handsome.  Its 
firmness  will  make  it  an  invaluable  market  variety.  10s.  per  100, 
or  jj.  per  dozen.     Liberal  terms  to  the  Trade. 


AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

EDINBURGH, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention    of   intending   Planters  to    their   large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST    TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and   SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,    ROSES,   &c; 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 


,  Q   TO        THE        TRADE. 
NEW      POTATO, 


Certificate  of 
Merit,  Royal 
Horticultural 

Society. 
Nov.  3,  1881. 


DANIELS'     WHITE      ELEPHANT, 

The  best  Second  Early  and  most  wonderful  productive  Potato  in  the  World  ; 
cooks  beautifully  white  and  floury,  and  of  splendid  flavour. 

From  J.  Tuck,  Burnkam,  Wells,  Norfolk,  September  18.  1882.—"  From  three-and-a-half  stones  of  Daniels'  White  Elephant 
Potato  I  grew,  on  poor  soil,  thirty-five  hundredweight  (35  cwt.)  of  fine  marketable  tubers,  of  splendid  cooking  quality." 


splendid  cooking  quality.' 
LOWEST    PRICE    PER    TON    ON    APPLICATION. 


DANIELS    BROTHERS    (^^J^Z^^^Z^^i),    NORWICH. 


TO    THE     TRADE    ONLY. 


TEA   ROSES-TEA  ROSES. 

40,000  splendidly  grown,  extra  strong  and  healthy  TEA  ROSES,  of  all   the  leading  kinds, 

still  left,  in  4^-inch  pots. 

Purchasers'  Selection        ..    £3  3s.  per  100  |  Purchasers'  Selection  . .        ..    £30  per  1000 

My  own  Selection  ..  £2  16s.  per  100. 


DOUBLE     WHITE     PRIMULAS. 

Strong  Plants,  in  al-inch  pots,  to  bloom  this  Winter,  lew.  per  dozen,  705-.  per  100. 
The  above  Prices  are  subject  to  10  per  Cent.  Discount  for  Cash.        CA  TALOGUES  free. 


C.  WILSON,  SUMMERHOW  NURSERIES,  KENDAL. 


VIOLETS  continue  BLOOMING  until 
next  March.  We  have  an  acre  of  all  the  best  in  cultiva- 
tion, in  splendid  vigour,  and  full  of  buds.  For  full  particulars 
send  for  a  CATALOGUE. 

NEAPOLITAN,  large  clumps  for  cold  frame,  10s.  per  :oo  ; 
fine  plants  in  5-in.  pots,  in  flower,  &s.  per  doz..  ,£2  10s.  per  100. 

MARIE  LOUISE,  large  clumps  ditto,  25$.  per  100  ;  splendid 
plants  in  5-in.  pots,  full  of  flower,  qj  per  doz.,  ,63  per  ico. 

BLOOMS  of  SWANLEY  WHITE  (Double)  sent  to  any 
address  for  8  stamps. 

H.  CANNELL  and  SONS,  Home  for  Flowers,  Swanley, 
Kent. 

Catalogues  for  the  Season. 

CHARLES  TURNER'S  Descriptive  LISTS 
of  the  following  can  be  had  free  on  application  :  — 
DUTCH  and  OTHER  BULBS, 
CARNATIONS.  P1COTEES.  and  PINKS, 
STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

FERNS,     &C,     in     SMALL     POTS. 
Per  do7en,—  s.  d. 
ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM  ..  21s.  per  100    3    o 

„    CONCINNUM 36 

„    ,.    LATUM         3    (. 

„     EXCISUM  36 

HEMION1TIS  PALMATA  40 

GYMNOGRAMMA  LAUCHEANA  vars.     in.  per  100    3    o 

„     DECOMPOSITA  30 

PTERIS  MAGNIFICA        181,  per  100    a    6 

,,     CRETICA  ..         ..         ..         ..  10s.  per  too    3    o 

„     PALMATA  40 

BRAINEA  INSIGNIS         60 

LYGODIUM  SCANDENS 211.  per  too    3    6 

DRACENA    VEITCHII    and    AUSTRALIS,    PAN- 
DANUS  UTILIS,  LATANIA  BORBONICA, 
CHAMyEROPS  HUMILIS,  C.  EXCELSA  ..     3    o 
ARALIA  SIEBOLDIt,  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA  ..     2    6 

ALLAMANDA  GRANDIFLORA  15    o 

CLEMATIS  INDIVISA  LOBATA         15    o 

CHOISYA  TERNATA         60 

DIPLADENIA  BREARLEYANA  15    o 

,,     of  sorts        ..  ..         ..  ..  ..  6r.  ,91.  and  12     o 

ALLAMANDAS,    CLERODENDRONS,    and    BOU- 

GAINVILLEAS  of  sorts     ..         ..  61.,  or.,  and  12    o 

STOVE  PLANTS  in  great  variety..         ..  per  too  50    o 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS „       50    o 

As  good  varieties  and  plants  as  generally  sold  at  treble  the 
prices.     Catalogues  free. 

\VM.  CLIBRAN  AND  SON.  Oldfield  Nursery,  Allrincham. 

SWEETVIOLETS 
for  Winter  Blooming. 
DOUBLES — New  York,  an  improved  Marie  Louise,  a  large 
stock  25.  6-f.  per  dozen,  rSs.  per  i->o.  extra  large  clumps  jd.  eich, 
6s.  per  dozen;  also  De  Parme,  Double  Red  Russian,  Tree, 
Belle  de  Chatenay,  Margaret  de  Savoie,  ^d,  each,  35  6d.  per 
dozen;  Blandyana,  Patriae,  6d.  each.  55.  per  doz-'n  ;  Chaimay 
ccerulea,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  is.  each  ;  New  Mazarine  Blue, 
2s.  each;  Swanley  White,  the  grand  new  double  white,  small 
planfs  5s.  each 

SINGLE  VARIETIES.  —  ArgenlxlWa.  Odoratissima, 
White  Czar,  4<x*.  each,  35.  6d.  per  dczen  ;  Victoria  Regina,  and 
Large  White,  ?s.  per  dozen. 

CATALOGUE,  with  directions  (or  Culture,  \%-t. 
Mr.  R.  W.  BEACHEY.    Fluder,  Kingikerswell,  Devonshire. 

WPOTTEN    has    pleasure    in  offering  his 
•     Friends  and  the  Public  the  following  strong  healthy 
trees  : — 
Many   thousand    Standard,    Pyramid,    and    Dwarf   APPLES, 
PEARS,  and  PLUMS. 
TO.000  BLACK  CURRANTS,  Lee's  Prolific,  Baldwin,and  Old 

Black. 
10  000  RED  and  WHITE  CURRANTS. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  Whitesmith,  Crown  Bub,  Bank  of 

England,  and  Golden  Drop 
ROSES,  extra  strong  Standard,  Half  Standard,  and 
Dwarf,   of  the  best  varieties,    by  the  dozen,    100, 
or  1000. 
Many     thousands      of      Flowering      and      Evergreen 
SHRUBS. 
ioo,coo  SPANISH  CHESTNUTS,  2  to  4  feet;    ASH,  3  to  6 
feet  :  BEECH,  6  to  8  feet  ;    ALDER,  4  10  7  feet  ; 
BIRCH.  4  to  6  feet;    LARCH,   2  to  4  feet ;    all 
stout  well-rooted  plants. 
50,000  QUICK,  strong,  1%  to  4  feet. 
Prices  of  the  above  on  application.     Names  and  samples  sent 
if  required. 

Camden  Nursery.  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst.  Kent. 

To  the  Trade. 

FERNS  —  FERNS  —  FERNS.  — 
The  following  are  all  good  stuff,  in  60-pots  :  — Lomaria 
gibba,  Pteris  serrulata,  P.  serrulata  cristata.  P.  cretica  alba 
lineata,  Polystichum  plumosum,  Doodia  media,  20'.  per  too, 
£9  per  1000;  A.  cuneatum,  2$s.  per  ioa ;  Lastrea  aristata 
variegata  (new),  305  per  100;  Cheilanthes  elegans  (the  Lace 
Fern),  355.  per  ico.     Prices  of  43's  stuff  on  application. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

QPECIAL  OFFER.— LARCH,  2  to  3I  feet, 

O     twice  transplanted ;    SCOTCH,    SPRUCE,    AsH,    &c. ; 
LAURUSTINUS,  6  to  9  inches  ;  PRIVET,  &c. 

J.  COYSH,  Nurseryman,  Carmarthen  and  Llanelly. 

TOVE    and    GREENHOUSE     PLANTS 

for  SALE  cheap,  or  EXCHANGE  for  ORCHIDS. 
ACANTHOPHCEN1X  CRINITA,  6  feet  hieh  :  ALOCASIA 
METALLICA.  3  feet  through;  ALOCASIA  GIGANTEA. 
4  feet  high;  PANDANUS  VEITCHII,  4  feet  through; 
AZALEAS,  FERNS.  &c. 
K.,  Dudley  House,  Nightingale  Lane,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

S~~ P~E    C    I    A    L  O    F    F    E    R 

TO    THE    TRADE. 
The  following  Fint-class  PEAS,  grown  expressly  for  Seed, 
warranted  pure  :  — 
AMERICAN  WONDER  ..     5or.  per  bu.-hel. 

DAY'S  SUNRISE rsr. 

SHARPE'S  INVINCIBLE        ..     15J.        „ 
YORKSHIRE  HERO     ..         ..     ,61. 
VEITCH'S  PERFECTION       ..     i6.r.        ., 
NE  PLUS  ULTRA  ..         ..     15s. 

G.  F.  WILSON i5«- 

Dr.  McLEAN        is-- 

FORTYFOLD         is*. 

MINIERS  FIRST  EARLY     ..     i5«. 
KENTISH  INVICTA     ..         ..     15*. 
In   q-iantities   of    net  ices   thin   4  tushejs   aid    u[  w.irjs. 
Ca?h  on  delivcy 
BRIVKWOR  TH    \SD  SO^.  rV.ri.g.   B«ks. 
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REGISTERED       DESIGNS. 


"  The  Balmoral. 


The  above  are  drawn  from  Photographs  of  Conservatories 
erected  upon  their 

SHUTTER-BAR  SYSTEM  of  GLAZING 


ARTHUR  DASHW00D&  CO. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 


HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS.. 

■who,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  erection  oj 
the  extensive  series  of  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS  in  the  beautiful  Grounds  of 
Forest  Lodge,  have  great  satisfaction  in  print- 
ing the  following  letter  received  from  f. 
FREEMAN,  Esq.  :— 

"  FOREST  LODGE,  FARNBOROUGH,  HANTS, 

"  Augjiat  1,  1882. 

"  Dear  Sirs, 

"  Now  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  completion  of  my  Greenhouses  built 
by  you,  to  make  me  appreciate  your  System  of 
Glazing,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  whole  work  done  ; 
and,  to  show  how  strong  the  buildings  are,  they 
resisted  the  severe  gales  we  had  last  autumn 
and  this  spring.  The  Houses,  which  consist 
of  over  thirty-four  thousand  (34,000)  square 
feet  of  glass,  did  not  have  a  single  pane  broken 
during  the  gale  of  October  14,  1881.  The 
Heating  has  been  well  carried  out,  and  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction  in  its  working,  which 
consists  of  1 1  mile  of  4-inch  piping.  The 
Pulsometer  you  have  erected  works  also  well ; 
in  fact  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  large  outlay 
I  have  made,  and  shall  be  glad  to  testify  to 
your  good  workmanship  to  anybody  who  may 
be  desirous  of  giving  you  an  order.  You  are 
also  at  liberty  to  use  the  above. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"J.  FREEMAN. 

"  Messrs.  ARTHUR  DASHWOOD  &  CO., 
"  75,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application  for 
Small  or  Large  Greenhouses, 


The  Sycamore  Horticultural  Works, 

WIMBLEDON, 

Adjoining  the  All  England  Croquet  Grounds. 
London   Office -75,    MARK    LANE,    E.C. 


FULHAM    FORCING    SEAKALE 

{STEEL'S    STOCK), 
THE    BEST    SENT    TO    COVENT     GARDEN    MARKET. 


This  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest  Kale  in  the  Trade.     We  have  again  been  enabled  to  secure  a 
quantity  of  magnificent  Crowns,  which  we  offer  (so  far  as  unsold)  at  the  following  very  low  prices. 
Orders  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation,  and  early  application  is  recommended. 

Per  1000.— s.      d. 

Extra  Forcing  Roots,  Selected       . .  . .  75    0 

Strongest  Planting  Roots,  Twice  Selected  55    0 

Strong  Planting  Roots,  Selected    ..  ..  45    0 

Extra  Extra  Forcing  P.oots,  Twice  Selected       90    0 
Sample  Hundreds  on  Application. 


Per  100. — s. 

8 

6 

5 

10 


POTATO    ONIONS    AND    SHALLOTS 


FINE    SAMPLES.     PRICE    ON    APPLICATION. 


JAMES 

237 


CARTER,     DUNNETT    &    BEALE, 

&    238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


ROSE    PLANTING    SEASON. 
Paul  and  Son, 

THE     OLD     NURSERIES,     CHESHTJNT,     N., 

RESPECTFULLY   INVITE  ORDERS    FOR 

ROSES-STANDARDS,  DWARFS,  and  CLIMBERS, 

The  Stock  of  Roses  this  year  at  this  ancestral  home  of  the  Rose  is  very  fine  ;  plants  are 
strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  and  abundant,  and  prices  are  reasonable. 

FIFTY  FIRST  PRIZES,  including  most  of  the  leading  ones,  have  been  won  during  the 
year  ;  making  some  1250  First  Frizes  obtained  since  1S60  by  this  Old-established  Firm — dating 
from  1806.  

Carefully  prepared  CATALOGUES  of  ROSES,   FRUIT  TREES, 

and  BULBOUS  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  now  ready,  and  post-free  on  application. 


PAUL  &  SON,  THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  N, 
MILFORD  NURSERIES,  NEAR  GODALMING,   SURREY. 

I  Mile  from  the  Milford  Station,  and  1  Mile  from  the  New  Godalming  Station 
on  the  direct  Portsmouth  Railway. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  THREE  DAYS'  SALE  QF 
FIRST-CLASS    NURSERY    STOCK. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE. 


MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  willSELLbyAUCTION, 
on  the  Premises  as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  November  1,  and  two  following 
days,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  by  order  of  Mr.  Maurice  YOUNG,  a  large  quantity  of 

BEAUTIFULLY-GROWN    NURSERY    STOCK, 

Lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers,  comprising 

4000     SPECIMEN     EVERGREENS, 

Consisting  of  RETINOSPORAS,  THUIAS,  CUPRESSUS,  Golden  and  other  YEWS,  Variegated 
and  Fancy  HOLLIES,  varying  in  size  from  2  to  8  feet. 

Also  1500  Variegated  HOLLIES,  1  to  3  feet ;  1200  Golden  YEWS,  1000  Golden  EUONYMUS, 
in  pots  ;  1000  Green  HOLLIES,  4  to  10  feet ;  500  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  to  6  feet  ;  3000 
ROSES,  finest  sorts  ;  choice  Hybrid  and  Named  RHODODENDRONS,  Common  and  other 
LAURELS,  BERBERIS,  &c. ;  thousands  of  Flowering  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  1000  CLE- 
MATIS, Ornamental  PARK  TREES,  8  to  10  feet,  in  great  numbers,  consisting  of  Limes,  Beech, 
Poplars,  Scarlet  Oaks,  Horse  Chestnuts,  &c.  ;  Standard  and  Dwarf  FRUIT  TREES— the  whole 
in  fine  condition  for  removal. 

The  Slock  may  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Estate  Agents  and  Valuers, 

8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

g§T  Purchasers  may  arrange  with  the  Proprietor  to  have  their  Lots  carefully  taken  up  and 
conveyed  to  nearest  Railway  Stations  at  the  cost  of  labour  incurred  and  material  used.  Refresh- 
ments will  be  provided  on  the  Premises  for  Purchasers. 
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The  Best 

Bulbs. 


WEBBS' 

COLLECTIONS  of 

CHOICE  TULIPS 


s.  d. 


12  in    6  superb  varieties,  Single 
25  1.    8        „  „  „ 

50  „  10        ,,  „  H 

IOO    ,,   12  ,)  II  .1 

ICO    ,,  25  ,|  1.  it 


..  3  6 
..60 
. .  12  o 
. .   14     6 


12  in    6  superb  varieties,  Double 
25  »    8         .1 


*  9 

3  3 

5  9 

IK  6 

14  o 


From  Mr.  W.  S.  Warden,  Head  Gardener  to 

Lord  Saye  and  Sele  : — 

"  The  Bulbs  we  have  had  for  use  here  have  given 

every  satisfaction.     I  think  the  Roman  Hyacinths  were 

the  best  I  have  ever  seen." 


WEBBS"  21s. 

COLLECTION  of  BULBS 

FOR    OUTDOOR    CULTIVATION 


CONTAINS  : 
6 

50 


1  Anemones,  fine  double, 
mixed 
,,     fine  single,  mixed 
i  Crocus,  choice  varieties 

Crown  Imperial 
1  Hyacinths,  choice  mixed 
1  Iris,  Spanish,  mixed 
:  Jonquils,  Campemelle 

Lilium  candidum 
;  Narcissus  Poeticus 
,,     double  white 
;       „     Van  Sion 


I    5o 


Polyanthus  Narcissus 

Ranunculus,  donble, 

mixed 

,,     Turban,  scarlet 
Snowdrops,  double  and 

single 
Tulips,  Due  Van  Thol 

,,     early  double,  mxd. 

„     La  Candeur,  dble. 

,,     Parrot,  fine  mixed 

,,    single,  mixed 
Winter  Aconites. 


&%  654  Bulbs  in  all. 


Webbs'  Autumn  Catalogue, 

GRATIS  and  POST-FREE. 


I 


20s.  Value  Carriage  Free.    5  per  Cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 
THE    QTJEEN'3    SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


BEAUTIFUL 
§§t     FLOWERS 

FOR 

WINTER  and  SPRING. 


RANUNCULUS   |      ANEMONES 
CROCUS 


TULIPS 


HYACINTHS 


IRIS 
LILIES 


GLADIOLUS 


NARCISSUS 


AND  ALL  OTHER  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


For  Prices  and  Full  Particulars  see 

S  U  T  T  O  N  S' 


AUTUMN  CATALOGUE, 

Gratis  and  Post-free  on  application. 


FOR    POTS    AND    GLASSES 

25  in  95  Very  Choice  Sorts,  21s. 
12  in  12  Extra  Fine  Sorts,  123. 

12  in  12  Choice  Sorts,  93. 

13  in  12  Good  Sorts,  6S. 


IS.  per  dozen, 

6s.  6(L  per  100. 


NAMED    VAKIE1IE3 
FOR    POTS. 


6<L  per  dozen, 
43.  per  100. 


FOR    OPEN 
GROUND. 


Large  Yellow,  Blue,  and  White,  28. 
per  ico. 
Large  Mixed,  all  Colours,  Is.  6d.  per  ico. 


"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  bulbs  received  from  you.  I 
was  in  Covent  Garden  Market  in  February,  and  saw 
nothi»g  to  be  compared  with  my  show  of  Hyacinths. '' — 
R.  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Maen  Hir. 


20s.  value  Carriage  Free  by  Rail. 

SUTTON    &    SONS, 

The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading,  Berks. 


THE 


darters'  dthnmirfo 


SATURDAY,   OCTOBER   28.    1882. 


BRADENHAM. 

THIRTEEN  thousand  persons  in  High 
Wycombe,  near  Hughenden,  Bucks,  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  three  depressing  evils 
of  modern  civilisation.  It  was  a  remark  of 
Edmund  Burke's,  that  all  great  towns — but  he 
does  not  mention  little  ones — from  Babylon 
and  Rome  to  the  present  time,  have  been  sinks 
of  iniquity  and  graves  of  genius.  In  spite  of 
what  we  read  about  the  hanging  gardens  of  the 
former  city,  I  have  always  thought  that  a 
vitiated  atmosphere,  which  depresses  life  and 
leads  poor  human  nature  directly  on  to  drunken- 
ness and  vice,  furnished  the  explanation  of 
Burke's  remark,  and  that  the  acknowledged  evils 
attending  an  overcrowded  population  might  be 
removed  by  means  of  gardens  and  pure  air. 
Long  before  the  discovery  of  oxygen  people 
had  learned  by  experience  the  bad  effects  on 
plant-life,  as  well  as  on  animals,  of  a  carbonised 
atmosphere  ;  and  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  fiction 
of  Utopia  he  most  carefully  provided  for  the  ■ 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  It  does  not  redound 
to  the  credit  of  small  towns  like  High  Wycombe 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  their 
"  teeming "  little  populations,  as  the  term  is, 
— though  "  huddled  "  would  be  a  better  word — 
should  suffer  from  the  effects  of  smoke,  sewage, 
and  want  of  space  for  gardens.  But  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes  dense  volumes  of  smoke 
poured  into  the  valley  of  the  Wick  from  tall 
chimneys.  I  suffered  in  the  nose  from  sewage, 
and  might  have  suffered  otherwise  if  I  had 
stayed  in  the  town  longer  ;  and  although  there 
are,  without  doubt,  flowers  here  and  there— as 
indeed  there  are  in  the  most  crowded  streets  of 
Westminster,  where  prizes  are  given  for  window 
gardening  every  year  at  a  flower  show— still 
the  gardens  are  comparatively  few  and  small. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  "better 
man"  is  not  so  much  encouraged  in  High 
Wycombe  as  it  might  be,  for  without  pure  air 
and  gardens  how  may  we  hope  for  those  accom- 
paniments of  taste  and  refinement  which  de- 
mand the  contemplation  of  beauty  and  of  some 
perfect  thing  in  Nature,  such  as  a  flower— say, 
if  you  like,  a  Primrose. 

In  Buckinghamshire  generally  several  great 
Englishmen,  tempted  by  its  gardens,  its  health- 
fulness  and  beauty,  have  found  their  homes, 
among  them  Edmund  Burke,  Milton,  Pope, 
Cowper,  Waller,  Gray,  Herschel,  Hampden,  and 
Lord  Warton,  Kenelm  Digby,  and  a  host  of 
politicians,  the  Grenvilles,  and  others,  such  as 
several  of  "  Lord  Cobham's  cubs,"  as  they  were 
called  at  Stowe  ;  Lord  Shelburne,  who  lived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wick  before  its  sad  pollution  ; 
and,  last  in  point  of  time,  but  not  so  in  genius 
and  virtue,  the  two  Disraelis,  who  both  sleep 
after  long  toil  in  the  immediate  precincts  of  this 
typhoid  tempting  town,  and  whose  tombs  have 
already  drawn  pilgrims  from  the  most  distant 
lands. 

The  situation  of  High  Wycombe  is  very 
pleasing,  and  the  ornament  of  woods  and  parks 
has  been  conferred  upon  it  by  the  owners  of 
Wvcombe  Abbey,  by  the  Dashwoods  and  others. 
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When  the  drawbacks  I  have  noticed  have  been 
removed,  when  the  town  has  borrowed  a  little 
of  the  taste  and  beauty  of  the  Abbey,  when 
oxygen  and  healthful  blood  have  replaced  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  a  vitiated  circulation,  and 
when  the  water  that  flows  through  Wycombe 
shall  be  pure,  then  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
a  town  of  this  size  should  not  boast  a  few  great 
men  as  well  as  the  country  immediately 
around  it. 

Isaac  Disraeli  of  Bradenham,  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  attractive  characters  of  his  time, 
and  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  instructive 
authors,  resided  in  the  Manor  House  at  Braden- 
ham, in  the  midst  of  a  garden  unsurpassed  for 
its  terraces  of  close  shaven  grass  and  its  groves 
of  Yew.  The  last  twenty-five  years  of  Isaac 
Disraeli's  life  were  spent  in  this  delightful  spot, 
but  his  connection  with  Bucks  was  of  older  date, 
having  originated  in  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Pye. 
This  gentleman  was  the  great-grandson  of  Sir 
Robert  Pye,  of  Bradenham,  who  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Hampden,  and  he  was 
the  attached  friend  of  Isaac  Disraeli's  youth. 
He  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  made  Poet  Laureate,  and  lived  at 
last  in  a  cottage  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Penn,  of 
Stoke  Park,  where  his  friend  Disraeli  became 
familiar  with  "  Those  distant  spires  and  antique 
towers,"  amidst  the  haunts  of  Gray,  little  dream- 
ing that  he  would  spend  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  of  his  life  in  the  Manor  House  of  the 
Pyes  at  Bradenham,  and  that  his  coffin  would  be 
placed  with  theirs  in  a  vault  of  the  parish 
church.  One  can  imagine  the  venerable 
figure  of  Isaac  Disraeli  as  he  moved  among 
his  terraced  groves  musing  abstractedly  over 
his  chapters  and  coining  his  sentences.  All 
must  have  heard  of  his  early  life,  of  the 
stern,  ambitious  grandmother,  and  of  the  errors 
of  his  youth,  especially  the  poem  which  he  pro- 
duced after  some  months  of  brooding  and 
abstraction.  It  was  a  terrible  degradation  to  a 
youth  destined  for  a  banker.  All  these  troubles 
are  over  ;  he  has  found  his  vocation,  and  be- 
come famous.  His  long  white  hair  touches  his 
shoulders  in  curls  almost  as  flowing  as  in 
youth  ;  the  scholar's  velvet  cap  is  on  his  head  ; 
his  handsome  face  is  of  fair  complexion,  with 
Bourbon  nose,  and  brown  eyes  of  extraordinary 
lustre  and  beauty.  His  leg — if  we  may  descend 
so  low — was  at  eighty-two  as  shapely  as  in  his 
youth,  and  his  extremities  were,  by  Nature's 
favour,  delicate.  It  should  be  added  to  these 
details  that  Isaac  Disraeli  was  a  constant 
labourer  ;  and  let  not  the  young  gardener — for 
him  I  would  address — imagine  that  excellence 
in  any  art  can  be  attained  without  great  per- 
sistency. His  constancy  of  purpose  was 
equal  to  his  son's.  He  had  the  same 
predisposition  for  literature  that  his  son 
had  both  for  letters  and  for  politics,  and  he 
had  as  carefully  trained  himself.  'Tis  a  serene 
old  man  we  see  upon  the  terrace — a  most  delight- 
ful, garrulous  old  man,  simple  as  Goldsmith, 
but  without  a  trace  of  his  vanity  ;  interested 
in  everything,  susceptible  as  a  child,  sending, 
among  his  last  acts,  some  verses  of  "  gay  gra- 
titude "  to  his  London  correspondent,  his 
daughter-in-law,  whose  lively  pen  amused  him  ; 
in  joy  or  sorrow  he  is  always  amiable.  But 
this  handsome,  gay  old  man  has  been  no 
literary  idler,  but  one  of  the  hardest  of 
workers,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
authors.  And  what  is  an  author  ?  "  An 
author,"  we  read  in  his  Life,  by  his  son, 
"  may  influence  the  world  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  a  statesman  or  warrior."  I  trust  that  young 
gardeners  will  remember  that,  and  not  keep 
their  knowledge  to  themselves,  since  a  letter  to 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  may  explain  some 
fact,  or  teach  something  in  regard  to  culture, 
which  very  many  persons  may  like  to  know. 
"  A  book  may  be  as  great  a  thing  as  a  battle." 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  said  of  his  father  that  his 
native  temper  and  character,  combined  with  his 


elevating  pursuits,  enabled  him  to  pass  through 
life  almost  without  an  evil  thought.  Over  this 
fair  picture  of  a  faultless  and  most  useful 
scholar  more  than  one  odious  critic  has  drawn 
the  trail  of  his  envy,  wriggling  like  a  serpent. 
Others  have  understood  him.  Lord  Byron  de- 
lighted in  his  works,  and  spoke  of  him  as  "  that 
most  entertaining  and  searching  writer." 

Among  many  charming  essays  by  Isaac 
Disraeli,  that  on  Horticulture  and  the  Progress 
oj  Gardening  deserves  special  mention  here.  It 
has  served  as  a  model  probably  for  other  and 
later  inquiries  of  the  same  kind.  It  may  be 
justly  said  that  for  sixty  years  this  simple- 
minded  scholar  largely  contributed  to  form  the 
taste,  direct  the  studies,  and  charm  the  leisure  of 
the  public  ;  and  thus,  says  his  son,  "  I  hope, 
nay,  I  believe,  he  repaid  England  for  the  pro- 
tection and  the  hospitality  which  this  country 
accorded  to  his  father  a  century  ago." 

The  house  at  Bradenham  was  Jacobean,  and 
is  a  capacious,  square,  two-storeyed  brick  edifice, 
part  old,  part  comparatively  new,  with  stacks 
of  chimneys  behind,  and  lofty  rooms.  The 
ground  rises  gradually  across  the  village  green 
to  the  heavy  gates  of  the  Manor  House,  where 
a  straight  road,  with  specimen  plants  of 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  on  either  hand,  reaches 
to  the  front  door.  The  ground  continues  to 
rise.  It  rises  as  far  as  the  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  door,  and  it  begins  to  rise  again 
behind  the  house,  where  three  terraces,  each  a 
furlong  long,  each  carpeted  with  turf,  form 
vistas  and  delightful  hidden  walks  through 
groves  of  Yew  and  Box.  The  Rev.  John 
H.  Graves,  owner  and  occupier  of  the  Manor 
House,  showed  me  his  grounds  and  shrubs, 
planted  many  years  ago  ;  and  we  passed  by  a 
door  in  his  garden  wall  into  the  churchyard  and 
visited  the  little  church'  with  the  tablet  in 
memory  of  Isaac  Disraeli,  author  of  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature.  The  reader  of  the 
simple  inscription  is  not  informed  as  to  its 
authorship,  but  it  was  by  one  who  was  accus- 
tomed in  his  old  age  to  drive  over  from 
Hughenden  early  on  Sunday  mornings,  when, 
with  brief  indulgence  of  a  healthy  sentiment, 
he  would  enter  the  church,  pause  on  this  hal- 
lowed ground,  and  once  more,  for  a  brief  space, 
bury  himself  among  the  groves  where  some  of 
his  earliest  books  were  written. 

The  fair  which,  for  centuries,  was  held  here 
during  the  week  following  Whit  Sunday,  has  at 
length  been  discontinued.  In  the  time  of  the 
Disraelis  the  revels  used  to  afford  them  much 
amusement.  The  greased  pole  was  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  Green,  and  the  winner  of  the 
prize  was  borne  in  triumph  up  to  the  lawn  of 
the  Manor  House,  when,  no  doubt,  the  hand- 
some youth  with  the  curls — Disraeli  the  younger 
—spiced  the  occasion  with  his  wit.  One  of  the 
houses  on  the  Green,  an  ornamental  small 
dwelling,  was  occupied  by  James  Disraeli,  who 
farmed  a  little  land,  and  did  not,  I  daresay, 
benefit  his  pocket  much  in  doing  so. 

Maria,  wife  of  Isaac  Disraeli,  died  in  1847, 
aged  seventy-two,  and  was  followed  by  her 
illustrious  husband  in  1S48. 

The  Bradenham  estate  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  present  owner,  as  an  inheritance 
from  his  grandfather,  in  1854.  H.  E. 
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MASDEVALLIA  PLATYGLOSSA,  ;/.  ,y\* 
This  is  a  curious,  rather  small-flowered  species  of 
the  Coriacese  group,  having  a  light  yellowish  flower 
with  short  tails  and  a  very  broad  singular  lip,  full  of 
acute  warts  at  the  top.  It  flowered  with  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 
//.  G.  Rchb.f. 


*  Masdi-vallia  ptatyglossa,  n  sp.— (Coriacea:).  Gespitosa  ; 
folio  longe  petiolato  cuntato  ligulaia  trinervi  ;  peduoculo 
breviori ;  perigonio  abbreviato  :  sepalo  imparl  triangulo  attenu- 
ate breviter  caudato  ;  sepalis  laterahbus  alte  connatis,  in  apices 
triangulos  subsetaceos  breves  extensis,  nervis  principalibus 
extus  obtuse  costatis  :  tepalis  ligulatis  acutis  in  laciniam  trian- 
gulam  media  linca  inferior*  extensis  ;  labello  lato  oblotifro. 
antice  subtnlobo,  carinis  ternis  incrassatis,  papulis  acutis 
plurimis  antice  ;  androclinio  marginato  denticulato.  //.  C. 
Rchb.  J. 


CYPRIPEDIUM    MACROPTERUM,   K.     hyb.     (Cypripe- 
DIUM    LOWEIX     SUPERBIENS.) 

This  is  a  fine  new  hybrid,  raised  at  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  by 
Mr.  Seden.  Every  one  will  feel  puzzled  to  see  the 
combination  of  the  inflorescence  of  Cypripedium 
Lowei  with  the  short  leaves  of  C.  superbiens  (Veitchi- 
anum.  We  must,  however,  admit  that  the  leaves 
appear  darker,  and  that  the  impression  of  the  tesse- 
lated  variegations  is  very  fugacious.  The  odd  sepal  is 
like  that  of  superbiens,  but  more  oblong,  with  no 
tendency  to  become  triangular.  It  is  of  the  lightest 
green  colour,  and  the  nerves  are  coloured  sepia-brown 
inside  at  the  base.  The  other  sepal  is  shorter  than  the 
lip,  light  green,  narrow,  triangular.  In  the  speci- 
mens at  hand  it  is  bent,  leaning  on  the  ovary,  thus 
forming  a  wide  angle  with  the  lip.  The  petals  are 
very  long,  much  dilated,  oblong  from  the  cuneate 
base,  which  is  semisagittate.  Their  basilar  partis  pale 
ochre  coloured,  covered  with  blackish-purple  spots,  the 
anterior  part  mauve-purple.  There  are  a  few  larger  and 
a  greater  number  of  smaller  hairs  on  the  superior  mar- 
gins. The  lip  is  that  of  Cypripedium  Lowei.  It 
has  even  the  small  carinate  calli  in  the  isthmus 
between  the  shoe  and  the  involved  margins.  The 
colour  is  light  brown-ochre  underneath,  and  an  ochre 
midline  extends  over  the  frontal  part.  The  sac  itself 
is  much  longer  than  in  Cypripedium  Lowei.  The 
staminode  is  three-toothed  in  front.  The  lateral 
teeth  are  inflexed,  the  middle  one  is  straight.  The 
superior  side  is  whitish-green,  with  numerous  dark 
green  reticulations.  It  is  a  conspicuous  plant.  The 
peduncle  before  me  had  three  flowers.  //.  G.  Rchb.f. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM   BRACHYPTERUM,    «.    hyb.nat.? 

This  is  near  Odontoglossum  Kalbreyeri,  but  much 
shorter  in  all  its  floral  organs.  It  is  quite  like  Odonto- 
glossum Horsmanni,  but  it  has  not  the  lamellae  on 
the  lip  which  are  found  in  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad  ligulate,  blunt,  rather 
short,  light  yellow,  with  very  few  cinnamon  blotches. 
The  stalk  of  the  lip  is  canaliculate,  appressed  on  the 
column  ;  lamina  pandurate,  emarginate,  light  yellow, 
with  a  large  cinnamon  blotch  on  the  disc  before  the 
callus,  and  with  a  few  cinnamon  lines  on  the  bases.  The 
callus  consists  of  five  parallel  keels,  the  lateral  median 
ones  being  the  longest,  and  produced  in  upright  serrate 
lamella?.  Column  very  pallid,  with  some  cinnamon 
streaks  and  blotches.  It  has  an  angle  at  each  side  in 
the  middle,  and  toothletted  short  wings.  Leaf  very 
narrow,  rather  grassy,  as  is  the  case  in  Odontoglossum 
Lindleyanum,  which  is  most  probably  one  of  the 
parents.  It  was  sent  from  New  Grenada  by  Mr. 
Kalbreyer  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

Dendrobium  (Stachyobium)  linguella,  «.  sf>.* 

An  elegant  small-flowered  Dendrobe  in  the  way  of 
Dendrobium  aduncum,  Wall.  The  blooms  are  pro- 
bably rosy,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  lip  is  yellow. 
As  long  as  you  look  at  the  flowers  outside,  you  feel 
quite  persuaded  it  is  the  well  known  Dendrobium 
aduncum  ;  but  if  you  investigate  the  lip  you  find 
that  it  is  totally  distinct  in  its  double  lamellar  appen- 
dages at  the  base.  It  was  imported  from  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons.  H%  G.  Rchb,  f. 

Dendrobium  (Stachyobium)  leucolophotum, 

Very  near  Dendrobium  barbatulum,  Lindl.,  but  with 
a  much  stronger  pseudobulb,  a  lax  inflorescence  exceed- 
ing a  foot  in  length  and  much  larger  flowers  of  a  fine 
white  colour,  apparently  with  yellowish  buds.  The 
acute  chin  is  small,  and  the  sepals  ligulate  acute.  The 
petals  are  oblong  acute,  and  far  larger  than  the  sepals. 
Lip  trifid,  as  in  Dendrobium  cuspidatum,  Wall.,  with 
triangular  side  lacinire  rounded  outside,  and  a  linear 
ligulate  acute  long  anterior  lacinia.  All  the  nerves  of 
the  superior  half  aie  covered  with  minute  lobed  lamellae 
just  as  in  Dendrobium  barbatulum,  whose  conspicuous 
middle  callus  is  absolutely  unrepresented.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Malayan  archipelago  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  and,  more  recently,  by  Mr.  Sander. 
//.  G.  Rchb.f. 

*  Dettiirobium  (Stachyobium)  linguella,  D,  sp. — Alline  Den- 
drobio  adunco,  Wall.  ;  racemo  tenui  btevissimo  Iractifiexo  ; 
scpalis  tcpalisuue  melius  acutis  ;  labello  oblon^o  apiculato  an- 
trorsc  serrulalo.  lamina  in  basi  oblongo  ligulata  retusa  plana, 
supra  posit  a  ligula  tcretiuscula  iursum  vermculosa  ;  columnac 
brachiis  asccndenlibus  retusis  curvulis  huic  angi.latis.  Ex 
Arch    Malay.,  imp  cl.  Veitch    //.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

\  Dendrobium  ifUCoioffotUM,  nov.  sp.— Aff.  D.  barbatulo, 
Lind.  :  caule  valido  cylindrato  attenuato  polyphyllo  ;  foliis 
(ex  spec.  Sander)  oblongo-ligulatis  acuminatis  membrana- 
ceis  ;   racemo  elongato   laxifloro,    mento     acutangulo     parvo  ; 
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BOMAKEA   WlLLIAMSl.K,  .Vast.,  Sf.  II.* 

This  is  another,  as  we  believe,  hilherto  undescribed 
species,  and  one  which,  from  its  large  compound 
trusses  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  is  of  great  beauty.  It 
was  first  seen  in  cultivation  near  Bogota,  and  was 
afterwards  collected  in  a  wild  state  in  New  Grenada, 
near  Mount  Quindio,  by  Mrs.  Rosa  Williams,  whose 
name  it  bears.  It  comes  near  to  B.  formosissima,  but 
is  quite  different  in  colour.  Our  material  has  consisted 
of  a  dried  rhizome,  with  radical  tubers  like  those 
of  15.  Shutlleworthii,  figured  at  p.  77,  vol.  xvii.  ; 
of  a  shoot  with  leaves  from  the  living  plant,  of  a  dried 
flower,  and  a  native  grown  fruiting  inflorescence. 
These  materials  have  been  supplemented  by  a  coloured 
drawing  of  the  flower  by  Mr.  Williams.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  match  the  specimens  with  any  in 
Herbert's    Treatise,  with   any    in    the    herbarium    at 


and  leaves  are  glabrous,  the  stem  slender,  furrowed, 
angular,  the  leaves  3  by  I  inch,  but  probably  ulti- 
mately larger,  lanceolate,  very  acute,  and  tapering  to 
a  very  short  twisted  petiole,  The  inflorescence  is  a 
compound  umbellate  cyme,  the  peduncles  numerous, 
about  6  inches  long,  and  with  small  or  deciduous 
bracts.  The  rose-coloured  flowers  are  about  2  inches 
long,  elongate  funnel-shaped,  the  ovary  obpyramidal, 
puberulous ;  the  outer  segments  of  the  perianth  are 
oblong  acute,  slightly  tapering  to  the  base,  with  a  few 
purplish  spots  inside,  but  not  green  at  the  tips,  the  inner 
segments  thickly  sprinkled  with  purplish  dots,  spatu- 
late,  rounded,  tapering  from  about  the  middle  into  a 
very  slender  stalk.  Stamens  half  the  length  of  the 
perianth.  The  leathery  capsules  measure  about 
2j  inches  in  length  by  1}  in  width,  and  are  oblong 
truncate  above,  tapering  at  the  base,  prominently 
ribbed  at  the  angles.  The  seeds  are  the  size  of  those 
of  a  small  Pea,  subglobose,  flattened,  blackish,  and 
pitted. 


Fig.  94. — RCESTELIA. 


References  :  —  a.  I.  Teleutospores  of  Podisoma  juniperi  ; 
spores  germinating  ;  h.  Spores  of  Roestelia  lacerata  ; 
the  camera  lucida. 


■:.  d,  c.f,  In  successive  stages  of  germination  ;  g,  Promycelium 
:',  j,  The  same  germinating,     a,  b,  and  h,  are  drawn  to  scale  by 


inhabits  different  plants!  of  this  Podisoma,  and 
speak  as  freely  of  Roestelia  being  its  catly  state  as  we 
do  of  Uredo  being  the  early  state  of  1'uccinia.  In 
April  and  May  this  year  I  determined  to  repeat 
Uirsted's  experiments  with  Podisoma  juniper!  upon 
Thorn.  Four  experiments  were  performed  in  April, 
and  one  in  May,  with  the  result  of  producing  Roestelia 
lacerata  in  every  instance.  In  these  cultures  ten 
Thorn  seedlings  were  employed,  and  the  result  was  so 
marked  that  no  doubt  has  ever  since  crossed  my  mind 
as  to  the  truth  of  hetercecism.  At  the  time  the  first  expe- 
riment was  made  (on  April  6)  I  was  by  no  means  an 
ardent  believer,  and  resolved  to  give  the  Podisomaevery 
chance  of  infecting  the  plants.  Two  seedlings,  about 
4  inches  high,  were  employed  ;  upon  the  above  day 
many  fragments  of  Podisoma,  which  had  been  soaked 
in  water  in  a  watch-glass  the  night  before,  and  which 
was  seen  to  be  producing  abundance  of  promycelium 
spores,  were  placed  upon  the  leaves  and  covered  with 
a  bell-glass  ;  four  days  later  abundance  of  promy- 
celium spores  were  seen  by  the  naked  eye  to  surround 
each  piece  of  Podisoma  on  the  leaves.  On  the  15th 
the  plants  were  uncovered,  and  planted  out  on  the  21st. 
Yellow  spots  appeared  on  all  the  leaves,  which  looked 
as  if  they  were  going  to  be  spermogonia.  On 
the  24th  spermogonia  were  developed,  and  on 
May  6  every  plant  was  covered  with  peridia  or  cups 
of  the  perfect  Rcestelia.  My  other  cultures  were  con- 
ducted in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  the  same 
result.  So  abundantly  were  the  Rcestelia  produced 
that  many  of  the  Thorns  were  killed  by  it.  It  was 
on  the  leaves,  petioles,  and  also  spread  to  the  stem 
— not  a  few  stray  peridia,  but  in  profusion.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  that  Podisoma  is 
closely  allied  to  Tuccinia.  Its  spores  have  the  same 
shape,  and  germinate  in  the  same  way,  A>y  throwing 
out  promycelial  tubes,  and  producing  prorr.ycelian 
spores. 

The  teleutospores  of  Podisoma  are,  however, 
held  together  by  a  mass  of  gelatinous  substance, 
and  the  mycelium  which  produces  them  is  perennial, 
giving  rise  every  spring  to  a  fresh  crop  of  teleuto- 
spores. The  locality  of  the  mycelium  on  the  Juniper 
can  at  anytime  of  the  year  be  seen  by  the  fusiform  swell- 
ing it  causes  on  the  stem.  The  promycelium  spores  do 
not,  as  in  Puccinia,  germinate  from  the  free  end  or  apex 
of  the  spore,  but  the  germ-tubes  are  both  protruded 
laterally  near  the  septum.  The  promycelium  spores 
readily  germinate  in  a  damp  atmosphere.  They 
have  the  yellow  colour  derived  from  the  teleutospores, 
which  can  be  seen  passing  along  the  germ  tube  into 
them  until  the  segment  of  the  teleutospore  from  which 
each  arose  becomes  empty  and  colourless.  The 
spores  of  the  Rcestelia  also  germinate  very  easily, 
and  this  process  in  them  is  carried  on  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  with  the  spores  of  the  allied  genus 
/Ecidium. 

The  accompanying  sketches  (fig.  94)  were  made 
at  the  time  these  experiments  were  going  on,  and 
will  show  the  mode  in  which  these  processes  take 
place. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  Rcestelia  lacerata 
is  by  no  means  a  common  fungus  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, for  I  have  searched  unsuccessfully  for  it  for 
many  years  past.  I  once  met  with  the  variety  (R. 
caryophylla)  that  occurs  upon  the  fruit  of  the 
Hawthorn.  In  August,  1874,  a  large  Thorn  tree 
had  a  great  many  of  its  fruit  thus  affected,  but  not  a 
single  peridium  could  I  discover  on  the  leaves.  It  is 
probable  that  the  promycelium  spores  were  implanted 
upon  the  ovary  by  insects  which  had  previously 
visited  the  Podisoma  under  the  delusion  that  it  was  a 
flower,  and  carried  the  minute  spores  with  them  to 
the  Hawthorn.   Charles  B.  Plawright,  Kings  Lynn. 


Kew,  or  with  any  of  those  described  recently  by  Mr. 
Baker  from  the  collection  of  M.  Andre.     The  stem 

sepalis  ligulatis  acutis :  tepalis  oblongis  acutis  ;  labelli  trifidi 
laciniis  lateralibus  triangulis  extroisum  obtusatis ;  lacinia 
mediana  porrecta  ligulata  acuta,  parte  superiore  supra  nervos 
lamellis  minutis  ramulosis  asperula;  columna  minuta  dorsoapicu- 
lata.     Ex  ins.  Sondaic,  col.  Veitch  et  Sander.  H.  G.  Rclib.f. 

*  Domarea  IVilliaitaia:,  Mast.,  sp.  n. — Rhizomate  crasso 
ho;  izontali  ;  fibris  radicalibus  verticahbus  crassiusculis  dimor- 
phis  aliis  nbrillifexis  aliis  simplicibus  in  tuberem  oblongo- 
ovoideum  desinenlibus  ;  caule  sulcato  angulato  foliisque 
lacceoLitis  acuminatis  giaberrimU  ;  cyms  aphyllis  umbellatis, 
comoosi'is  plurifloris  ;  pedunculis  longissimis  ;  perianthio  roseo, 
2-pollican  infundibular!  ;  ovario  parvo  3 — 4  tin.  long.,  obpyra- 
midcto  cum  pedicello  puberuto ;  segmentis  externis  oblongis 
aculiusculis  bast  augustatis  vix  maculatis,  segmentis  interiorl- 
bus  vix  brevioribus  oblongo  spatutatis  infra  medium  in  unguem 
angustatis,  punctis  purpurascentibus  dense  maculatis  ;  stamini- 
bus  glabris  perianthio  vix  dimirlio  brevioribus  ;  capsulis  2%  poll, 
long..  iK  poll.  tat.  oblongis  costato-angulatis  basi  augustatis 
supeme  uuncatis  ;  seminibus  pisi  pajvi  magnitudine  orbiculari- 
bus  compressis,  testa  cornea  nigrescente  scrobicu'ata. — In  Nov. 
Granata  ad  Sasaima  prope  montem  Quindio  ubi  coll.  domina 
Rosa  Williams.     Hort.  Shuttleworth. 


The  stock  is  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Carder  &  Co.,  who  may  be  congratulated  on 
this  evidently  beautiful  acquisition  to  a  genus  already 
rich  in  beautiful  forms.  M.  T,  M. 


PODISOMA    JUNIPERI    AND 

RCESTELIA    LACERATA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Dr.  Masters  exhibited 
some  specimens  of  Rcestelia  lacerata  on  Hawthorn, 
and  remarked  that  the  fungus  was  interesting  because 
it  was  "said  "  to  be  connected  with  the  very  different 
looking  yellow  jelly-like  fungus  known  as  Podisoma 
juniperi.  The  time,  however,  has  come  when 
we  may  cease  to  speak  with  bated  breath  about 
the  hetercecism  [a  term  expressive  of  the  fact  that 
the   same   fungus   in   different  stages  of   its   growth 


A  NEW   CLASSIFICATION    OF 
THE  COLUMBINES. 

Dr.  Vincent  de  Borbas,  Professor  of  the  Real 
Schule  at  Buda-pest,  one  of  the  best  critical  botanists 
of  Eastern  Europe,  has  just  published  an  elaborate 
paper  on  the  genus  Aquilegia.  Although  we  are 
many  of  us  in  England  much  interested  in  Colum- 
bines, as  the  paper  is  mainly  written  in  Hungarian 
it  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  tend  much  to  our  instruction. 
The  kernel  of  it  is,  however,  contained  in  the  clavis, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  full  abstract.  As  com- 
pared with  mine,  printed  in  your  columns  in  1S78 
(p.  203),  it  employs  characters  so  as  to  give  a  differ- 
ent grouping  and  sequence  of  species,  and  includes 
several  critical  European  forms,  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge  in  this  country. 
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Section    I.    SUBSCAros.E.— Stems    dwarf.      Cauline 
leaves  none  or  very  small. 

Subsection    1.    Orthocentr;e. — Spurs  oi    the    petals 
straight. 

Group  1,  Brachycentt  ep.— Spur  of  the  petal  shorter  than  the 
lamina. 

1.  A.  Kitaibelii.  Schott.  3-  A.  confusa,  Rotu ;  A.  Bau- 

2.  A.  stenopetala,  Borbas.  hini,  Schott. 

4.  A.  parviflora,  Ledeb. 

Group  2.  Mesocentree,—  Spur  of  the  petal  equalling  or  rather 
larger  than  the  limb. 

Small-flowered  Species. 
5.   A.  aragonensis,  Willk.  7.  A.  thalictrifolia,  Schott   and 

o.  A.  thauclroijes,  Sthlecht,  Kotschy. 

8.  A.  discolor,  Levier  and  Leresche. 

Middle-si;  ed  Flowered  Species. 
9    A  nivalis,  Falc.  it.  A.  grata,  Maly. 

10.  A.  l-.iih'.n.iM,  F.    Schultz.     12.  A.  pyrenaica,  DC. 

Subsection  2.  Campylocentr.e. — Spurs  of  the   petals 
curved. 

13.  A.  viscosa,  Gouan.  18.  A.  Bertolonii,  Schott. 

14.  A.  Reuteii,  Boiss.  19.  A.    grandiflora,      Schang  , 

15.  A   Sternbergii,  Reich.  with     A.     transilvanica, 

16.  A.  aggencola,  Jord.  bchur. 

17.  A.  subscaposa,  Borb.  20.  A.  glaucophylla,  Steud, 

Section  II.  Elatiores.— Tall  species  with  copiously 

leafy  stems. 

Subsection  1.  Brevicornes,  spur  of  the  petals  shorter 

than  the  limbs. 

Small-flowered  Species. 

at.  A.  davurica,  Patr.  23.  A.  pubiflora,  Wall. 

22.  A.  brevistyla,  Hook. 

Large  and  Middle-sited  Fl.wered  Species. 
Flowers  Blue  or  Lilac. 
24.  A.  Bernardi,  (».  and  G.  25.  A.  grandiflora,  Schang. 

(A  glandulosa,  Fisch.  ;  with  A.  transilvanica,  Schur.) 

Flowers   Variegated. 
26.  A.  jucunda,  F.  and  L.  27.  A.  olympica,  Boiss. 

Flowers  Yellowish. 
28.  A.  glauca,  Lindl.  30.  A.  sulphurea,  Zimm. 

2g.   A.  iragians,  Benth.  (A.  aurea,  Janka). 

Subsection  2.  Vulgares.—  Spur  as  long  as  the  lamina, 

or  a  little  longer. 

Group  1.  Campylocentrte. — Spurs  curved. 

Small-flowered  Species. 

31.  A.  dichroa,  Feyn.  32.  A.  Hiynaldi,  Borbas. 

Middle-sized  Flowered  Species. 

33.  A.  sibirica,  Lam.  35.  A.  Karelini,  Baker. 

34.  A.  H uteri,  Borbas.  36.  A,  atrata,  Koch. 

37.   A.  vulgaris,  L. 

Large-flowered  Species. 

37.  A.    oxysepala,  Traut.  and     41.  A.  Haenkenna,  Kcch. 

Mey.  42.  A.  paraplesia,  Schur. 

38.  A.  caucasica,  Ledeb.  43.  A-  arbasensis,  Titubal  La- 
3g    A.  flabellata,  S.  and  Z.  grave. 

40.  A.     olympica,    Boiss.    (Fl.     44.  A.  longisepala,  Zimm. 
Orient.)  45.  A.  subalpiua,  Boreau. 

Subsection  3.  AmbigU/E. — Spur  straight,  nearly  straight, 
rather  longer  than  limb.  (An  intermediate  sub- 
section between  2  and  4.) 

Large-flowered  Kinds. 
46.  A.  Haenkeana  orthoceras,     47.  A.  alpina,  L. 
1!  jrbas. 

Smaller-flowered  Kinds. 

Flowers  Dark  Purple. 
48.  A.  Braunii,  Borbas. 

Flowers  Yellowish. 
49.  A,  flavescens,  S.  Watson. 

Flowers  Blue,  Violet,  or  White. 
50.  A.  Moorcroftijna,  Wall.  53.  A.  olhonis,  Orphan. 

5r.  A.  hispanica,  Borbas.  54.  A.  nevadensis,    Buiss.    an     1 

52.  A.  Amaiiw,  Held.  Reut. 

Subsection  4.     Longicohnes.  —  Petals  with  very  long 

spurs. 

Group  1.  Campjlocentra.— Spur  curved. 

55.  A.  canipylocentra,  Borbas. 

Group  2.  Oi  thocentne.  —Spur  of  petals  straight  :  limb  of 
petal  none,  or  very  short. 
56.  A.  truncata,  F,  and  M.  57.  A.  eximia,  Borbas, 

Sepal:,  as  long  as  petal-limb  ;  spur  of  petal  not  twice  as  long  as 

limb. 
58.  A.  atropnrpurea.Willd.  6o.  A.J  hybrida,    Sims   (data, 

59    A.  vincill'ir.i,  I'.JI.  Ltdcb  ) 

Sep  ils  longer  than  petal  limb  ;  spur  of  petal  not  twice  limb. 
61,  A.  pyenotricha,  Borbas. 

Spur  nenrly  or  <iuite  twice  as  long  as  the  limb  of  the  petal. 
61.  A.  leptoceras,  F.  and  M  67.  A.  Gaertneri,  Borbas 

63  A.  I'niergeri;in.i,  L.  and  '/..      68.  A.  macrocentra,  Borbas. 

64  A.    nigricans,   Baumg.  (A.    69.  A.  oithantha,  Borbas. 

Schottii.  Borbas.)  70.  A.  lutescens,  Boibas. 

(*S    A   clinic*.  Borbas.  7r.  A.  aurea,  Roezl. 

66    A.  Szaboi,  B-jrbas.  72.  A.  lactiflora,  Karel.  et  Ki-il. 

Spur  of  the  petal  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  lamina. 
7j.  A.  canadensis.  L.  76.  A.  chrysantha,  Hoak. 

74.  A.  formosat  Fisch.  77.  A.  cccrulea,  James. 

75.  A,  Sltinneri,  Hook. 

7.  G.  L\ 


m\%    |ici:b;tceous    fiordcr. 


Fapaver  umbrosum. — I  have  had  several  letters 
from  gardening  friends  asking  for  seedlings  of  this 
fine  biennial,  as  all  their  seed  saved  this  year  failed. 
My  gardener  sowed  seed  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  that 
failed,  too,  or  rather  the  insect  pests  for  which  last 
summer  seemed  favourable  destroyed  it  as  soon  as  it 
germinated  ;  but  it  is  better  to  sow  it  about  August, 
or  still  better  not  to  weed  or  hoe  ihe  ground  where 
the  plants  have  grown,  and  to  let  it  come  up  at  its 
own  lime,  which  will  be  some  time  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, when  the  ground  is  wet  enough  to  nourish  it. 
In  this  way  it  will  neither  be  spoilt  by  trying  to  flower 
before  winter,  as  it  does  if  sown  too  early,  or  be  in 
the  least  danger  of  being  hurt  by  frost,  but  like  most 
Poppies  will  grow  all  winter.  Success  with  this  Poppy 
depends  on  giving  it  plenty  of  room,  in  rich  soil,  and 
a  sunny  situation.  Every  plant  should  have  a  dia- 
meter of  2  feet  for  its  own  growth,  and  be  in  its 
flowering  place  by  November  1,  being  then  4  or 
5  inches  across.  Treated  so  it  flowers  in  a  way  which 
those  who  have  only  seen  it  as  an  annual  in  a  crowded 
patch  have  no  idea  of.  C.  Wolley  Dodt  Edge  Hall, 
Oct,  21. 

Silphium  terebinthaceum  is  a  stately  herbace- 
ous plant,  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  radical 
leaves.  It  grows  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  bears  a 
number  of  yellow  flower-heads  on  rather  strong  leaf- 
less branches.  Grown  in  a  mass,  with  a  background 
of  tall  shrubs,  it  forms  a  sinking  object.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  plants  in 
Ihe  herbaceous  collection  at  Kew.  According 
to  an  old  work,  its  specific  name  was  given  owing 
to  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the  plant  during  the 
hot  summer  in  its  native  climate.  This  species 
is  but  comparatively  seldom  met  with,  although  it 
has  been  in  English  gardens  for  upwards  of  a  century. 
A  broad  leaved  Silphium  (probably  S.  terebintha- 
ceum) was  one  of  the  plants  stolen  from  Collinson's 
garden  in  1768.  How  garden  robbers  would  have 
been  treated  by  some  of  the  famous  old  gardeners  is 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Miller  to  Collinson,  and  dated  October  22,  1765. 
lie  says  that  the  person  he  suspected  "has  been  twice 
last  week  at  Williamson's  garden,  at  Chelsea  ;  one 
of  his  men  was  so  near  as  to  know  him,  but  his  gun 
missed  fire." 

Boltonia  latisquama.— In  some  notes  on  Asters 
sent  by  me  and  lately  published  in  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle,  I  mentioned  this  as  a  tall  plant  with  white 
Daisy-like  flowers  ;  and  also  that  I  had  twice  been 
prevailed  upon  to  change  the  name  of  the  plant,  the 
last  adopted  being  the  name  which  heads  this  note. 
I  have  to-day  received  from  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden  three  Boltonias,  two  of  them  Mr.  Lynch 
received  from  Mr.  Falconer.  The  one  I  described  as 
latisquama  he  sends  me  as  glastifolia,  whilst  his  lati- 
squama has  larger  flowers  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  with 
longer  rays,  somewhat  crimped  and  reflexed,  like 
those  of  Stenactis    speciosa.      The   third   species   is 

B.  indica  with  pale  purple  flowers  and  similar  habit. 

C.  Wolley  Dodt  Edge  Hall,  Oct.  17. 

Aster  bicolor. — I  have  just  discovered  a  little 
gem  of  a  Michaelmas  Daisy  in  a  corner  of  my  garden 
which  I  had  not  noticed  before.  It  is  marked  "A. 
bicolor,  V.  II.,"  denoting,  I  believe,  that  it  came  from 
Van  llouttc.  The  flowers  exactly  resemble  those  of 
A.  versicolor,  turning  from  white  to  purple,  and  it  is 
very  floriferous,  but  the  whole  plant  is  not  more  than 
S  inches  hi^h.  It  appears  of  delicate  growth,  and 
has  been  in  its  place  a  year  and  shows  no  sign  of 
spreading.   C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Oct.  23. 

HYPERICUMS  on  the  rockwork  at  Kew —  Hype- 
ricum patulum,  II.  uralum,  and  II.  oblongifolium  — 
arc  all  natives  of  Nepal,  or  as  some  authorities  say, 
the  latter  is  an  East  Indian  species.  They  are  all 
subhardy  species,  of  the  same  type  and  shrubby  habit. 
II.  patulum  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  inter- 
mediate in  form  between  the  other  two.  It  has  a 
spreading  habit  with  twiggy  somewhat  two-edged 
branches,  and  ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  of  a  glaucous 


colour  beneath.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal 
cymes,  having  nearly  orbicular  petals,  and  the  oval, 
apiculate  sepals,  with  two  of  them  much  exceeding 
the  others  in  size.  II.  uralum  has  elliptic  leaves, 
nearly  equal  oval  sepals,  and  a  greater  profusion  of 
smaller  yet  neatly  formed  flowers.  The  habit  of  the 
p'ant  is  spreading,  like  the  last,  but  all  the  main 
shoots  branch  freely  in  the  upper  half,  and  every 
lateral  branchlet  is  terminated  by  one  or  more  flowers, 
giving  to  the  whole  a  panicled  appearance.  Although 
the  individual  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  II. 
patulum,  yet  the  free  branching  habit  and  profuse 
flowering  make  it  a  desirable  species.  H,  oblongi- 
folium is  distinguishable  at  sight  from  the  other  two 
by  its  stout,  erect,  unbranched  shoots.  The  leaves 
are  oblong-ovate,  blunt,  of  a  glaucous  colour  when 
young,  and  always  so  underneath.  The  flowers  are 
arranged  in  terminal  corymbose  cymes,  and  have 
oval,  blunt,  nearly  equal  sepals.  The  petals  are 
large,  orbicular,  and  of  great  substance,  with  a 
pellucid  or  membranous  margin.  All  three  have 
been  in  flower  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer, 
and  may  continue  so  for  some  time  yet  if  the  weather 
is  favourable.  In  a  severe  winter  they  are  apt 
to  be  cut  down,  but  will  break  again  from  the  root 
and  flower  that  same  season.  For  the  front  of  a 
choice  shrubbery  such  subjects  are  invaluable,  because 
they  are  always  neat  and  interesting.    X. 


THE    "BOLEYN"   NURSERY. 

For  several  years  we  have  heard  more  or  less  of 
depression  in  all  branches  of  trade,  and  people  who 
take  a  pessimist  view  of  everything,  and  can  see  no 
bright  side  to  a  picture,  were  wont  to  make  significant 
observations  regarding  stagnation  in  horticultural 
enterprise  ;  but  the  development  of  new  enterprises 
often  creates  new  demands  —  a  fact  of  which  we 
are  from  time  to  time  furnished  with  the  best  pos- 
sible proof.  In  the  field  of  practical  horticulture 
there  is  room  for  unlimited  extension,  and  before 
we  can  bring  home— and  this  to  a  great  extent  has 
to  be  done — to  the  great  bulk  of  our  medley  popu- 
lation the  charms  of  a  garden,  or  of  gardening 
in  any  form,  whether  it  be  the  dressing  of  the  hum- 
blest plot  with  hardy  flowers,  or  the  decoration  of 
a  window  with  suitable  plants,  it  is  essential  that  the 
plants  and  flowers  be  brought  prominently  under 
their  notice. 

One  of  the  healthiest  signs  of  the  times  is  the  fact 
that  new  nurseries  are  being  established,  and  with 
them  a  consequent  interest  in  and  extension  of  matters 
horticultural.  Mr.  W.  M.  Crowe's  "  Boleyn  "  Nur- 
sery, Upton,  Essex,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  recent 
addition  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  nursery  busi- 
ness. Having  a  definite  object  in  view,  Mr.  Crowi: 
begins  upon  strictly  business  lines,  and  reckons  time 
at  its  full  value.  The  first  step  was  taken  in  the 
direction  of  a  market  nursery,  and  accordingly  eight 
span-roofed  houses  were  erected  in  one  block  or  line, 
each  house  being  60  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide.  The 
houses  are,  however,  not  so  well  suited  to  the  growth 
of  plants  that  are  in  greatest  demand  for  purposes  of 
private  trade  as  could  be  wished,  and  Mr.  Crowe  is 
now  engaged  in  erecting  five  new  houses  on  a  more 
approved  principle  of  construction.  The  nursery  is 
within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Upton  Park  Station 
of  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway,  and 
about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Forest  Gate  Station 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

The  stock,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
remarks,  is  of  a  mixed  character,  consisting  mainly  of 
plants  suitable  for  the  market  trade,  while  a  general 
nursery  stock  is  also  being  brought  forward.  Mr.  Crowe 
believes  that  a  man's  habits  may  be  likened  unto  his 
capital — if  the  latter  is  turned  over  slowly  the  others 
are  likely  to  follow  in  the  same  groove  ;  so  while  a  pri- 
vate connection  is  being  formed,  and  suitable  stock  is 
being  raised,  operations  in  the  kindred  branch  of 
trade  are  being  prosecuted  briskly.  In  one  house  we 
noticed  Lilium  longiflorum  in  flower,  and  remarkably 
pretty  it  looks  at  this  season  ;  and  in  another  a  batch 
of  Ferns  (Dicksonia  antarctica)  coming  forward  for 
marketing  next  April.  About  a  thousand  plants  of 
Grevillea  robusta  are  in  good  trim  for  immediate  use  ; 
a  stock  of  Ficus  repens,  which  is  largely  used  for 
dressing  baskels  at  Christmas,  and  about  4000  Azaleas 
in  pots,  and  IOOO  Azalea  mollis,  fine  bu^hy  plants 
well  ?et  with  buds.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Azaleas  grown  in  pots  imported  from  Belgium  are 
five  weeks  earlier  than  those  grown  out-of-doors,  and 
these  will  come  in  useful  for  purposes  of  early  forcing. 
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The  stock  plants  of  Pandanus  Veitchii  are  vigorous, 
and  a  good  stock  of  Scirpus  natalensis  struck  us  as 
being  B  formidable  rival  of  Cyperus  altcrnifolius  as  a 
furnishing  plant.  In  a  house  containing  a  mixed 
assortment  of  plants  we  noticed  Ananasa  saliva 
variegala,  well  coloured  ;  a  quantity  of  Pandanu; 
otitis,  Euterpe  edulis,  a  young  stock  of  Seaforthia 
elegans,  Areca  lutescens,  a  stock  of  Pracxna  ter- 
minalis,  and  D.  om^esta  and  rubra,  Crotons,  and 
late  flowering  Gloxinias.  But  Ferns  are  grown  in 
still  larger  quantities,  as  many  as  30,000  plants  of 
Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata  are  turned  out  in  a  year, 
and  Pteris  serrulata  crislata,  Pteris  serrulata,  Pteris 
tremula,  Pteris  argyrca,  and  Adiantum  cuneatum  in 
proportionate  quantities.  A  batch  of  Eucharis  ama- 
zonica  is  coming  into  flower,  as  also  a  charming 
bush  of  Pavel t a  boibonica. 

One  house  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cultivation 
of  Talms  of  various  sizes,  consisting  of  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  Phcenix  reclinata,  Euterpe  edulis,  Chamxrops 
humilis,  C.  Fortunei,  Phcenix  canariensis,  P.  rupicola, 
Areca  Yerschaffelti,  Cocos  WeddelHana,  and  a  few 
other  plants  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  The  beds 
underneath  the  staging  are  filled  with  seedling  Palms, 
and  the  shelves  are  occupied  with  Primulas  and  other 
stock  coming  forward  for  winter  flowering.  The 
next  house  is  filled  with  Pelargoniums,  the  decorative 
section,  Ivy -leaved,  the  finer  kinds  of  tricolors, 
Ophiopogon  jaburan  variegata,  Begonia  metallica, 
and  fine  plants  of  Ficus  elastica.  We  were  much 
struck  with  a  stock  of  Aralia  Sieboldii  variegata,  very 
highly  coloured,  and  in  excellent  condition  for  im- 
mediate purposes  of  furnishing.  Mr.  Crowe  appears 
to  be  much  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  popular 
flowers,  his  stock  of  tree  and  border  Carnations  being 
perhaps  his  best  effort  in  this  direction.  There  is  a 
good  stock  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  General  Roberts, 
Prince  Imperial,  Crimson  King,  and  many  of  the 
older  kinds,  well  advanced  in  bud,  arranged  in  the 
same  house  with  young  Azaleas,  Ericas,  Choisya 
ternata,  the  best  of  Pearson's  and  Lemoine's  Pelar- 
goniums, and  other  stock  in  smaller  quantities. 

For  a  new  place  the  foliage  plants  and  Ferns  are 
very  fine,  and  were  they  arranged  for  effect  instead  of 
in  the  most  convenient  way  for  business,  the  show 
would  be  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  one.  The 
best  of  the  stock  is  made  up  of  the  following  : — 
Dracxna  congesta,  Dracaena  stricta  (with  fine  leaves, 
and  highly  coloured),  Dracaena  gracilis,  fine  plants  of 
D.  amabilis,  D.  cann^folia,  D.  Baptistii,  D.  Youngii, 
and  others.  These  are  dotted  about  the  houses, 
chiefly  among  Ferns,  such  as  Lomaria  gibba,  Pteris 
tremula,  Adiantums  of  sorts,  Dicksonias  in  a  small 
state,  Cyathea  medullaris,  Neotopteris  nidus, 
Asplenium  viviparum,  Lsstrea  cristata  var.,  Cyr* 
tomium  caryotideum,  Nephrolepis  pectinata,  Chei- 
lanthes  elegans,  and  golden  and  silver  Gymno- 
grammas.  Miscellaneous  subjects  comprise,  Epi- 
phyllum  truncatum,  Centropogon  Lucianus,  Cape 
Pelargoniums,  double  white  Primulas,  young  Bou- 
gainviMeas,  Jasminum  gracillimum,  Aralia  Veitch- 
iana,  Torenia  asiatica.  The  out-of-door  stock  consists 
of  Roses  in  pots,  Ericas,  Epacris,  Clematis,  double 
Pyrethrum;  in  pots,  Cyclamens,  the  florist's  section  of 
Carnations,  Dracaena  indivisa,  the  Himalayan 
Bramble,  a  good  stock  of  useful  border  Carnations, 
including  extra  vigorous  plants  of  Gloire  de  Nancy, 
and  Chrysanthemums,'  both  summer  and  winter 
flowering.  The  new  structures  in  course  of  erection 
are  to  consist  of  a  propagating  house,  Rose  house, 
plant  stove,  and  two  Palm  houses,  and  are  to  be 
heated  by  two  terminal  end  boilers  from  the  Thames 
Bank  Iron  Company.  Considering  that  hardly  four 
years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Crowe  commenced  the 
nursery  business,  its  growth  would  certainly  appear  to 
have  been  satisfactory  in  the  time,  and  in  a  new  and 
progressing  neighbourhood  its  development  is  not 
likely  to  decrease. 


INDIAN  GARDENS. 

{Concluded from  p.  523.) 

In  addition  to  the  gardens  mentioned  at  p.  523» 
there  are  the  private  gardens  of  Europeans  living 
in  India.  Now,  it  might  be  supposed  that  in  a 
climate  and  soil  so  favourable  to  horticulture,  these 
would  be  first-class,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  Anglo- 
Indians  are  ever  on  the  move,  and  they  don't  care  to 
go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  laying  down  gardens 
for  the  people  who  come  after  them  ;  still,  in  some 
places,  the  gardens — which  are  commonly  called 
"  compounds  " — are  fair  enough.  Desperate  expe- 
dients, however,  are  necessary  to  make  English 
vegetables,  which  are  the  things  most  affected,  flourish 
well.     Thus,    one  will  see   an   amateur  gardener — a 


colonel  or  commissioner  perhaps— gravely  sticking 
little  pegs  of  Bamboo  into  his  Caulitlower  stems,  to 
prevent  them  emulating  lack's  Beanstalk)  and  running 
up  too  quick  ;  or  a  lady  in  her  early  morning  deshabille 
carefully  placing  a  lump  of  rock-salt  at  the  roots  of 
each  Asparagus  plant,  in  the  hope  that  so  much  kind- 
ness will  induce  the  "grass"  to  grow.  But  garden- 
ing in  India  is  not  nice  work  for  those  who  like  to 
work  themselves.  Hideous  grubs  and  insects  are 
turned  up  with  each  dig  of  the  garden  knife  with 
which  we  work,  and  sometimes  the  "malice,"  or 
native  gardener,  is  a  worshipper  of  the  cobra,  in 
which  case  that  serpent  becomes  dangerously  familiar, 
taking  up  his  haunt  near  the  well,  and  turning  rip 
perhaps  when  least  expected.  Squirrels  devour  one's 
Peas,  and  white  ants  eat  everything  ;  and,  as  the  rule, 
English  vegetables,  except  those  grown  at  a  great 
elevation  on  the  hills,  are  tasteless,  and  scarcely  worth 
the  trouble  bestowed  upon  them. 

With  regard  to  fruits,  there  are  few  of  the 
indigenous  kinds  which  are  worth  growing  or  can  be 
improved.  Mangos  take  too  long  to  grow  to  be  worth 
cultivation  in  an  Anglo-Indian's  garden  ;  whatever  is 
clone  to  improve  this  fine  fruit  is  done  by  natives ;  but 
the  Indian  Mango  has  still  a  huge  and  inconvenient 
stone,  whereas  the  "high  caste"  Mauritius  Mangos 
are  said  to  have  had  their  stones  improved  right 
away.  One  ingenious  English  gardener,  indeed, 
attempted  to  grow  very  fine  Mangos  by  burying  all 
the  dead  Pariah  dogs  that  are  killed  once  a  year  at 
the  roots  of  his  trees,  but  with  what  result  is  un- 
known. Mulberries,  in  some  places,  grow  in  hedges, 
but  the  fruit  is  poor.  Guavas  are  capable  of  the 
"  higher  cult,"  but  they  are  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives.  Oranges,  except  in  some  places,  are 
also  poor,  and  no  attempt  seems  to  be  ever  made  to 
introduce  the  finer  kinds,  as  those  of  St.  Michael, 
Malta,  or  Seville.  Melons  are  very  fine,  but  a  Melon 
garden  in  India  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  Melon 
frame  at  home.  In  the  cold  weather,  when  the  Indian 
rivers  have  run  down,  and  leave  great  wastes  of  sand 
exposed,  the  Melon  gardener  plants  his  seed  broad- 
cast. By-and-bye  the  whole  surface  becomes  a  vast 
Melon  bed,  and  in  the  hot  weather  the  fruit  is  sold  at 
the  equivalent  of  id.  or  less  each.  The  Melons  of 
Cuddapot,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  are  famous,  but 
as  the  rule,  Indian  Melons,  like  all  Indian  fruits, 
want  new  "blood"  introduced,  for  the  seed  is  too 
often  worn  out.  The  Persian  Melons,  green-fleshed, 
are  delicious,  and  easily  grown,  but  are  seldom  seen. 
But  it  is  a  rule  in  India  that  whatever  was  good 
enough  for  a  man's  forefathers  is  good  enough  for 
himself,  consequently  there  is  little  horticultural  pro- 
gress. Pine-apples  grow  freely  on  the  west  coast 
of  India,  sometimes  under  the  shade  of  the  immense 
Cocoa-nut  groves  of  those  parts,  but  are  much  inferior 
in  size  and  flavour  to  the  Pines  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  The  Tine-apples  of  Singapore  are,  perhaps, 
the  finest  in  the  world  ;  they  are  planted  on  the  hill- 
side in  much  the  same  way  as  they  plant  Tea  on  the 
Nilgiris,  and  are  to  be  purchased  at  a  merely  nominal 
price — one  weighing  several  pounds  can  be  had  for 
a  cent,  or  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar;  and  the 
Straits  Pines  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  so  whole- 
some that  they  may  be  eaten  to  almost  any  extent 
with  impunity. 

There  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  fruits  correspond- 
ing to  our  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  &c, 
in  India.  There  are  wild  Strawberries  and  Raspber- 
ries, indeed,  on  the  hills,  but  nothing  resembling 
them  on  the  plains.  The  fruits  of  India,  like  the 
flowers,  seem  to  grow  on  large  trees,  and  many  of  the 
commoner  kinds,  although  eaten  by  the  natives,  are 
positively  nauseous.  In  the  jungles  one  sometimes 
comes  upon  trees  loaded  with  fruit  which  looks  good 
to  eat,  but  which  it  is  prudent  to  avoid.  There  is 
the  jumbulum  with  its  Damson-like  but  disagreeable 
fruit ;  the  Nux  vomica,  which  seems  to  bear  Oranges  ; 
the  Mowa,  and  many  others.  In  the  Malayan  forests, 
however,  Mangosteen  trees  are  very  abundant,  and  it 
is  a  common  thing  to  see  the  wild  monkeys  throwing 
this  exquisite  fruit  down  from  the  tree  tops  just  like  so 
many  schoolboys  up  an  Apple  tree.  Once,  when 
shooting  on  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  my  Malay 
"shikaree"  gave  me  a  peculiar  and  delicious  fruit,  of 
which  I  do  not  know  the  botanical  name,  and  which 
I  have  never  seen  at  any  other  time.  It  resembled  a 
piece  of  honeycomb,  but  the  cells  were  much  larger. 
Each  cell  contained  a  sub-acid  globe  of  a  flavour 
resembling  the  Grape.  Talking  of  Grapes  the  Vines 
and  the  wines  of  Hindostan  were  once  famous. 
Tavernier,  Hamilton,  and  other  travellers  of  ancient 


times  speak  of  the  red  Indian  wine  on  which  the 
Emperor  Akbar  used  to  get  royally  drunk.  Hut  wine 
is  never  seen  now,  at  least  wine  ol  local  manufacture. 
The  Indian  wine  seems  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Persian  wine  of  Shiraz,  which  in  the  earlier  days  of 
our  occupation  of  India  was  thought  so  good  that  it 
was  drunk  at  the  tables  of  the  English  merchants  at 
Calcutta,  though  wine  is  still  made  in  Afghanistan, 
and  the  Emperor  Baber  thought  there  was  no  better. 
His  memoirs  contain  many  interesting  allusions  to  it. 
But  there  is  a  prospect  o(  India  producing  wine  before 
I.hil;.  The  Maharajah  of  Cashmere  has  imported 
champagne  and  Burgundy  Vines,  as  also  French  Vine 
dressers,  and  his  experiment  is  said  to  give  promise 
of  success.  Remembering  the  ravages  made  by  the 
Phylloxera  in  the  vineyards  of  Erance  the  Maharajah 
ought  to  realise  immense  profits  should  his  champagne 
equal  that  of  Epernay.  Grapes  will  grow  well  in 
many  parts  of  India,  even  in  the  hottest  places,  but 
they  are  mostly  white-of  the  Sweetwater  kind. 
Turple  Grapes,  dwarfed  in  the  Japanese  fashion, 
and  grown  in  pots,  are  to  be  seen  in  some  places, 
and  are  exceedingly  quaint  and  pretty,  the  huge 
bunches  of  purple  Iruit  appearing  so  very  much  out  of 
proportion  with  the  stunted  Vine  that  bears  them. 

Something  may  be  said  here  of  Indian  gardeners,  or 
"mallees,"as  they  are  called.  Their  cheapness  is 
perhaps  their  greatest  recommendation.  Remembering 
that  an  ordinary  gardener's  wage  in  England  is  some- 
thing like  if  1  a  week  it  is  refreshing  at  first  to'have  to  pay 
a  "mallee"  only  I  or.  a  month,  but  then  the  diflerence  I 
The  latter  is  a  most  unteachable  person,  and  he  is 
full  of  crotchets  and  crudities.  Worse  than  all,  he 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  humbug  and  a  thief.  If  there  is  any 
choice  fruit  or  vegetables  about  he  will  sell  it  in  the 
bazaar,  and  say  the  squirrels  or  bandycoots  ate  it. 
One  thing  only  he  excels  in,  and  that  is  the  making 
of  bouquets.  Natives  generally  have  a  wonderful  taste 
in  arranging  flowers — or  shall  I  say,  colours  ?— and 
their  bouquets  are  masterpieces  of  floral  art.  Every 
native  "mallee"  has  a  garden  within  a  garden— a 
garden  of  his  own.  In  this  he  cultivates  at  the  least 
possible  trouble  Chillies,  Cucumbers,  Vegetable  Mar- 
row, Egg-plant,  and  such-like  curry  stuff,  for  himself 
and  family.  His  melancholy  songorwailas  he  draws 
the  garden  water  by  buckets  from  the  garden  bowric, 
or  well,  is  familiar  to  all  Anglo-Indians,  and  can  be 
recalled,  however  far  from  India  they  may  be,  by  the 
slightest  effort  of  the  memory. 

But,  gorgeous  as  are  the  Indian  flowers  in  their 
flaring  scarlet,  crimson,  and  yellow  colours,  there  are 
no  flowers  in  India  after  all  to  be  compared,  for 
simple  loveliness,  with  the  wild  flowers  of  the  English 
spring.  The  pink  and  white  Hawthorn,  the  Violets 
and  Daffodils  of  our  hedgerows,  are  worth  them  all 
put  together  when  the  lark  is  singing  in  the  sky,  and 
Nature's  beauties  bring  the  recollections  of  our  happy 
childhood  vividly  before  us.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  India  to  surpass  a  Pear  or  a  Cherry  tree  in  full 
blossom.  The  "Gold  Mohur "  and  the  Bougain- 
villea  may  be  more  dazzling,  but  they  are  certainly 
not  so  lovely  or  so  sweet.  And  let  this  fact  act  as  con- 
solation to  those  stay-at-home  people  who  are  discon- 
tented with  their  own  modest  English  gardens  because 
they  imagine  tropical  plants  are  so  much  finer  than 
anything  they  can  grow  there.  It  would  be  unfair 
indeed  to  say  that  Indian  gardens  have  not  a  beauly 
of  their  own,  but  it  is  what  the  Erench  call  the  beanie1 
du  diable — gaudy,  meretricious,  fantastic.  One  can  love 
English  flowers,  however  humble  they  may  be  ;  but 
admiration  at  the  best  is  all  one  can  give  to  an  Indian 
garden.   /'.  E.  IK 


THE  PHYLLOXERA  LAWS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Eoreign  Affairs  a  copy  of  a 
decree  of  the  Belgian  Government,  dated  the  loth 
inst.,  enforcing  the  provisions  adopted  by  the 
International  Convention  of  Berne,  with  a  view  of 
checking  the  ravages  of  Phylloxera.  The  importation 
into  and  transit  through  Belgium  of  Vines  and  dried 
cuttings,  and  also  of  slips  and  suckers  of  Vines  from 
phylloxerated  districts,  is  prohibited,  but  the  la'ter 
articles  may  be  imported  from  non-infected  districts 
subject  to  special  authorisation  from  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  Market  garden  produce,  cereals,  fruit, 
and  cut  flowers,  may  be  imported  without  special  for- 
malities, but  all  other  plants,  shrubs,  and  vegetables 
(not  being  Vines  or  parts  thereol),  can  only  be 
admitted  by  the  custom-houses  of  Antwerp,  Brussels, 
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Ghent,  Liege,  and  Ostend,  or,  if  coming  by  the  land 
frontier,  by  any  custom-house  situated  on  a  railway. 
The  following  conditions  must  also  be  observed  :— 

1.  The  articles  must  be  so  packed  as  to  allow 
inspection. 

2.  They  must  be  accompanied  by  : — 

A.  A  declaration  signed  by  the  sender  stating  that 
the  articles  are  the  exclusive  product  of  his  establish- 
ment, that  no  portion  of  a  Vine  is  sent  with  them, 
whether  or  not  any  earth  is  contained  in  the  package, 
and  also  designating  the  ultimate  destination  and 
name  and  address  of  the  consignee. 

B.  A  declaration  by  a  competent  authority  based 
on  the  certificate  of  an  official  expert,  stating  : — 

{a.)  That  the  articles  come  from  a  plot  of  ground 
separated  from  the  nearest  Vine  plant  by  the  space  of 
at  least  20  metres  [say  22  yards],  or  by  such  obstacle 
as  the  competent  authority  may  judge  sufficient  to 
isolate  the  roots. 

{/>.)  That  the  plot  itself  contains  no  Vine  plant. 

(<•.)  That  no  Vine  plant  or  portion  thereof  has 
recently  been  deposited  on  such  plot. 

((/.)  That  if  phylloxerated  Vines  have  been  thereon, 
the  roots  have  been  torn  up,  the  proper  poisons  have 
been  applied,  and  that  during  three  years  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  which  assure  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  insect  and  the  roots. 


A  HOLIDAY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

(Concluded  from  p,  522.) 

The  approach  to  the  lower  Grindelwald  glacier 
is  over  huge  moraines  which  somewhat  obstruct  the 
view,  until  closely  approached,  of  the  great  mass  of 
ice  that  fills  the  valley.  The  moraines  are  like  great 
flower  beds,  the  glacier  being  the  formation  agent, 
and  its  subordinates,  wind  and  water,  have  scattered 
seeds  of  alpine  and  other  plants  from  far  and 
near  over  their  surface,  and  the  result  is  an  assem- 
blage from  many  altitudes  and  positions,  as  interest- 
ing as  welcome.  Amongst  many  others  we  gathered 
Dryas  octopetala,  Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  Daphne 
Mezereon,  Aconitum  paniculatum,  Gentiana  cam- 
pestris,  Gypsophila  repens,  Hutchinsia  alpina, 
Arabis  alpina,  Silene  alpestris,  Saxifraga  oppositi- 
folia,  Linum  alpinum,  Parnassia  palustris,  and  Epi- 
lobium  rosmarinifolium  :  this  last  was  so  dwarf  and 
floriferous,  and  so  rich  in  colour,  that  we  failed  to 
identify  it  with  the  examples  we  have  long  cultivated 
which  reach  a  height  of  iS  inches— the  specimen  on 
the  moraine  was  scarcely  6  inches. 

This  glacier  has  diminished  in  absolute  height 
upwards  of  100  feet  in  ten  years.  It  affords  unlimited 
supplies  of  ice  to  the  neighbouring  hotels.  A  tunnel 
has  been  carried  some  distance  within  its  icy  fold, 
which  gives  the  explorer  the  idea  of  what  it  would  be 
to  be  "  pent  up  in  thick  ribbed  ice  ;  "  the  transparent 
irridescent  ice  within  the  tunnel  is  lovely,  but  the 
chill  deadly.  Leaving  the  glacier  we  made  our  way 
to  a  rough  chalet  which  overlooks  the  ice,  and  de- 
scended by  a  loose  stony  tract  that  traverses  a  Fir 
wood.  Here  amongst  deep  moss  we  found  Pyrola 
uniflora  and  P.  minor,  and  Ferns  seemed  especially 
happy  in  the  damp  wood,  Asplenium  viride  being 
particularly  abundant,  Aspidium  Lonchitis  occurring 
with  equal  frequency. 

On  our  return  journey  we  encountered  many 
children,  who  offered  for  sale  tiny  baskets  of  Cherries 
and  wild  Strawberries  and  Raspberries.  Edelweiss  was 
also  often  ottered  for  sale.  Home-grown  fruit  was  scarce, 
dear,  and  inferior  in  Switzerland,  this  season  at  any 
rate  [and  generally].  There  is  so  great  a  craving  for 
fruit  by  travellers  that  it  is  surprising  that  the  better 
sorts  of  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Plums 
are  not  cultivated,  and  certainly  better  alpine  Straw- 
berries and  Raspberries  could  be  grown  in  gardens 
than  in  the  damp  shady  woods,  where  they  are  sought 
for  by  dirty  children,  and  are  mean  and  often  flavour- 
less. We  were  amused  by  a  number  of  boys  who 
had  stationed  themselves  near  one  of  the  covered 
bridges  each  armed  with  a  Walnut  bough,  with  which 
they  diligently  brushed  off  the  gad-flies  from  the 
horses  that  passed  the  bridge.  Certainly  the  gad-flies 
are  the  largest  and  most  pertinacious  we  have  ever 
encountered,  and  their  objection  to  Walnuts  was  a 
happy  discovery. 

We  were  perhaps  too  much  engrossed  by  the 
splendid  mountain  scenery  and  captivated  by  the 
lovely  wild  flowers  of  the  alpine  heights  to  give  much 
attention  to  Swiss  gardening,  but  nevertheless  we 
lost    no  opportunity  of   observing   aught   that   was 


attractive  in  horticultural  matters.  The  decoration 
of  some  of  the  gardens  of  the  large  hotels  and  private 
residences  was  often  well  carried  out,  even  to  the 
extent  of  subtropical  gardening,  but  no  striking  or 
novel  features  presented  themselves.  Horticulture 
does  not  seem  to  commend  itself  to  the  general  taste  ; 
with  such  advantages  of  soil  and  summer  climate 
much  more  could  be  done.  The  severe  winter  of 
1S7980  inflicted  irreparable  damage  on  many  orna- 
mental trees,  amongst  many  others  Pawlownias  and 
Catalpas  were  at  Berne  cut  to  the  ground  ;  but  the 
most  severe  loss  was  inflicted  on  fruit  trees,  which 
still  in  many  places  look  unhealthy.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  fruit  trees  might  profitably  be  planted  in 
Switzerland.  Some  Conilers  might  be  introduced 
with  great  advantage,  especially  the  Douglas  Fir  and 
Abies  Nordmanniana.  The  Spruce,  of  which  there  are 
three  kinds,  form  the  bulk  of  the  forests,  and  their 
vigour  and  economical  recommendations  are  un- 
doubted j  we  only  saw  the  Pine  [Cembra],  and  these 
thinly  distributed  at  great  elevations,  but  our  explora- 
tions were  circumscribed,  and  your  readers  may  think 
that  circumstance  was  fortunate.  It  was  time  our 
rambles  and  these  notes  should  be  brought  to  an 
end.     W.  Ingram, 


utiimii. 


Thuia  <§THtfiOPSis)    dolabrata.— The   beauty 
of  this  Japanese  Conifer  is  certainly  enhanced  by  its 


Fig,  95.- cones  of  thuia  doladrata. 


hardihood  and  ability  to  withstand  our  climate. 
Whether  it  will  ever  be  of  any  service  as  a  timber 
tree  here  is  doubtful.  Its  relatively  slow  growth  makes 
us  very  doubtful  on  this  point,  but  as  an  ornamental 
tree  of  distinct  character  it  has  few  equals.  The 
plant  has  been  frequently  described  and  figured  in 
these  columns,  but  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  frequency  with  which  cones 
have  been  produced  this  season  to  add  a  figure  of  some 
cones  gathered  in  Messrs.  Paul's  nursery  at  High 
Beech  (fig.  95).  Parlatore  in  his  Monograph  says  the 
seeds  are  five  in  number  :  we  find  them  vary  from  three 
to  five  in  the  same  cone.  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  latest 
revision  of  the  genera  includes  Ttruiopsis  as  a  section 
of  Thuia,  characterised  by  its  globose  cones,  with 
four  to  six,  rarely  eight,  hard  woody  scales,  and  four 
to  five  narrow  two-winged  seeds.  Jlf.  T.  M, 

POPULUS  ALBA  VAR.  BOLLEANA.  — In  1S7S  we  had 

occasion  to  notice  the  introduction  of  this  pyramidal 
Poplar  into  Germany  (see  Gardeners''  Chronicte> 
October  10,  1S78),  It  was  introduced,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Deutsche  Garten^  from  Taschkendt  in 
Turkestan,  in  1875.  Its  pyramidal  habit  (if  that  be 
constant)  and  its  foliage  will  render  it  a  most  desirable 
tree  for  the  purposes  of  the  landcape  gardener.     Our 


figure  (fig.  96,  p.  557)  was  taken  from  young  plants 
growing  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  of 
Cheshunt.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  was  of  a 
richer  deeper  green  than  in  the  ordinary  P.  alba, 
and  the  white  under-surface  clearer  and  purer. 
In  addition  to  these  points  of  distinction  the  leaves 
of  P.  Bolleana  are  more  deeply  lobed  than  in 
the  true  alba.  The  leaf,  drawn  in  dark  outline  in 
our  illustration,  represents  a  leaf  of  P.  Bolleana,  that 
in  the  lighter  outline  shows  a  leaf  of  P.  alba  taken 
from  a  tree  growing  in  the  nursery  lines  side  by  side 
with  those  of  Bolleana,  so  that  the  contrast  was  easily 
observable.  For  effect  P.  Bolleana  will  be  preferred 
to  the  ordinary  P.  alba.  No  doubt  P.  Bolleana  is 
only  a  variety  of  P.  alba,  but  it  is  a  very  distinct 
one.  M.  T.  M. 

The  Cluster  Pine  (Pinus  Pinaster).— This  is 
a  large  tree,  reaching  So  feet  in  height,  usually  pyra- 
midal, and  with  a  conical  top.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  byGerrard  in  1596.  It  is  of  little  value 
as  a  timber  tree,  but  is  one  of  the  few  Conifers  which 
thrives  in  sand  and  under  exposure  to  the  sea  breeze, 
and  for  these  reasons  it  has  been  found  invaluable  in 
reclaiming  and  preserving  from  desolation  large 
tracts  of  sandy  dunes,  especially  on  the  sea  coast  of 
France.  This  Pine  has  a  deep  tap-root,  more  so  than 
perhaps  any  other  European  species,  which  will 
account  for  its  being  seldom  uprooted  during  a  storm, 
the  horizontal  roots,  on  the  other  hand,  are  few  ;  so 
much  so,  that  from  having  few  fibrous  roots,  it  is 
usually  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  transplant  this 
tree  with  safety.  It  prefers  an  open  and  airy  situation, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  where  the  temperature 
is  to  some  extent  equalised,  it  attains  large  dimen- 
sions. 

Planted  amongst  other  trees  it  has  a  tendency  to 
grow  crooked,  produce  large  side  branches,  and,  if 
at  all  crowded,  lose  the  foliage  to  near  the  top.  The 
leaves  are  arranged  in  twos,  of  a  bright  pleasant 
green,  and  from  6  or  8  inches  to  even  a  foot  in  length. 
The  buds  are  large,  thick,  and  vigorous,  with  strong, 
woolly,  recurved  scales,  which  furnish  a  ready  and 
easy  character  for  distinguishing  this  species  from  any 
other.  The  cones  are  arranged  in  a  succession  of 
whorls,  producing  star-like  clusters,  this  being  the 
feature  which  has  given  the  name  pin-aster  to  this 
section  of  the  Pines. 

The  tree  flowers  in  May  or  June,  but  the  fruit  does 
not  attain  maturity  until  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year.  The  timber  is  generally  soft  and  of  little 
value,  and  used  only  for  firewood  or  temporary  pur- 
poses. Occasionally,  however,  the  wood,  when 
grown  under  exceptional  circumstances,  is  used  for 
boarding.  In  France  the  timber  is  frequently 
employed  for  the  outer  cases  of  the  packages  used  on 
board  vessels,  and  also  for  the  piles  and  props  which 
are  used  for  sustaining  the  frames  of  vessels  while 
building.  The  timber  of  the  Pinaster  grown  at  St. 
Helena  is  said  to  be  of  very  superior  quality  to  that 
produced  in  most  other  places,  being  close  grained, 
beautifully  veined,  and  resembling  in  some  degree  a 
pale  Mahogany. 

The  variety  Ilamiltonii  (Lord  Aberdeen's  Pine)  is  a 
very  handsome  tree,  and  readily  distinguished  from 
the  species  by  the  leaves  and  cones,  the  former  being 
broader  and  shorter,  and  the  latter  smaller  and  more 
ovate.  The  general  appearance  of  the  tree  is  also  of 
a  paler  green  than  Pinaster.  The  small-coned  Cluster 
Pine  (P.  Pinaster  minor)  is  abundant  on  the  West 
Coast  of  France,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mans.  It  is  taller  than  the  species,  with  shorter 
leaves  and  smaller  cones. 

Culture.- — A  sandy  soil  and  maritime  situation  are 
the  most  essential  requisites  to  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Pinaster.  In  a  chalky  or  any  kind  of  cal- 
careous soil,  peat,  or  stiff  wet  loam,  it  is  absolutely 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  grow  it.  As  the  Pinaster  makes 
few  fibrous  roots,  the  growth  of  these  should  be 
encouraged  by  repealed  transplantings,  neglect  of  this 
generally  proving  fatal  to  the  tree  when  planted  out 
permanently. 

It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  Britain,  as  out  of  twenty-five 
places  reported  upon  in  1860-61  at  only  two  were  the 
plants  killed  and  one  much  injured. 

Here  the  Pinaster  succeeds  remarkably  well,  one  of 
the  largest  specimens  standing  over  60  feet  in  height, 
and  with  a  circumference  of  stem  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground  of  1 1  feet  8  inches,  and  at  6  feet  of  8  feet 
5  inches. 

This  tree  produces  annually  a  large  quantity  of 
cones,  from  the  seeds  of  which  several  lots  of  fine 
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healthy  plants  have  been  raised,  much  hardier,  I  have 
no  doubt,  than  those  raised  from  imported  seeds, 
A.  D.  Webster,  Penrhyn  Castle,  North  Wales. 

The  Bald  Cypress  in  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
— According  to  Robert  Ridgway,  in  Coulter's  Botanical 
Gaxcttt,  the  Bald  Cypress  (Taxodiumdistichum)  grows 
as  far  noith  in  the  States  as  Southern  Indiana.     It 


necting  them,  as  well  as  on  the  one  which  empties  in 
the  river.  Being  so  near  the  river  into  which  the  logs 
are  floated  at  high  water,  the  finest  trees  have  long 
since  disappeared,  and  there  are  very  few  left  whose 
symmetry  is  not  marred  by  low-growing  branches  or 
knots  upon  the  trunks.  The  largest  standing  tree 
observed  by  me  was  a  very  old  and  exceedingly  rough 
specimen,  entirely  unfit  for  lumber  or  shingles.     Its 


3S  feet  around  at  the  ground,  was  22  feet  in  girth  at 
8  feet  from  the  ground.  At  about  15  feet  it  divided 
into  two  main  trunks  of  equal  size,  which  were  cut  off 
immediately  above  the  fork,  a  scaffold  being  necessary 
for  the  purpose. 

The  tallest  tree  did  not  much  exceed  140  feet, 
their  average  height  being  little,  if  any,  over  100 
feet,  and  even  the  finest  of  them  would  not  com* 
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Fig.  96.— leaf  of  pofulus  bolleana  overlying  a  leaf  of  p.  alba,    (see  p.  556). 


grows  in  the  lower  part  of  Knox  County,  or  that  por- 
tion embraced  between  the  Wabash  and  White  Rivers. 
It  is  very  abundant,  the  area  covered  by  the  Cypress 
swamps,  and  largely  timbered  with  Cypress,  being 
estimated  at  20,000  acres.  He  says: — "Although 
known  as  the  'Cypress  Swamp,'  it  consists  of  a  series 
of  beautiful  secluded  ponds,  hidden  in  the  dense  forest, 
and  difficult  of  access  by  any  one  not  familiar  with  the 
locality.  The  Cypress  trees  grow  chiefly  around  the 
borders  of  these  ponds,  and  along  the  sloughs  con- 


swollen  base  measured  45  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  ground,  the  girth  immediately  above  the  conical 
portion  being  21  feet. 

The  trunk  consisted  of  several  upright  stems  grown 
together  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  but 
in  places  distinct,  with  one  very  conspicuous 
transverse  growth  joining  the  two  main  stems  at  a 
height  of  about  50  feet  from  the  ground.  The  top 
expanded  94  feet,  the  greater  part  of  it  elevated  over 
100  feet  from  the  ground.     A  solid  stump,  measuring 


pare  for  symmetry  and  length  with  Sweet  Gums 
(Liquidambar)  and  Ashes  with  which  they  were 
associated." 


The  Inner  Temple  Gardens. — Mr.  Newton 
informs  us  that  the  annual  display  of  Chrysan- 
themums in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  on  Thursday  last.  The  show- 
house  is  in  the  same  place  as  last  year,  and  the 
entrance  is  from  the  Thames  Embankment, 
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Vanda  Hookeri.— This  fine  species  was  shown 
in  flower  at  the  last  September  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Hill,  gr.  to  Sir 
N.  M.  de  Rothschild,  when  it  deservedly  received  a 
First-class  Certificate,  and  was  fully  described  at 
p.  375.  It  has  also  just  bloomed  with  Mr.  Bockett  at 
Stamford  Hill.  Not  unlikely  with  this,  as  with  most 
other  Orchids,  there  will  be  considerable  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  flowers  produced  by  indi- 
vidual plants.  The  flowers  will  vary  more  or  less 
in  size  and  colour,  and  both  of  which  will  no 
doubt  be  influenced  by  different  treatment  in 
their  cultivation.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  plant  shown  at  South  Kensington,  but 
judging  from  the  description  of  it  which  appeared 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  at  the  time  above-men- 
tioned, and  also  that  of  Professor  Reichenbach,  at 
p.  488,  the  markings  of  the  flowers  produced  by  Mr. 
BockeU's  plant  would  seem  to  be  much  deeper;  one- 
half  the  lip,  from  its  base  outwards,  is  almost  wholly 
covered  with  broad  lines  of  the  deepest  crimson- 
purple,  approaching  to  black,  giving  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  outer  half,  which  is  white,  slightly  suffused 
with  delicaterose,  deeply  and  distinctly  spotted  withdark 
rosy-purple,  its  flat  three-lobed  lip  is  i^  inch  wide,  and 
large  in  proportion  to  the  petaline  and  sepaline 
segments,  which  are  smaller  than  in  its  nearest  ally, 
V.  teres.  It  is  a  beautiful  species,  and  when  the 
plants  have  had  time  to  gain  strength  so  as  to  pro- 
duce their  full  complement  of  flowers,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  seen  to  still  greater  advantage.  In  Mr. 
Bockett's  plant  the  peduncle  bore  two  flowers.  In 
appearance  the  species  would  be  taken  for  a  weak 
example  of  V.  teres  ;  the  leaves,  which  like  the  stem 
are  thinner  and  shorter  than  in  V.  teres,  are  sharply 
pointed,  not  blunt  as  in  that  species,  and  the  whole 
plant  is  paler  in  colour  under  like  cultural  conditions. 
Mr.  Ebbage  seems  to  have  just  hit  upon  the  treatment 
which  it  requires.  He  received  it  early  in  the  present 
year,  and  put  it  along  with  a  plant  of  V.  teres  in  a 
low  span-roofed  house,  standing  ends  north  and  south 
with  a  path  running  down  the  centre,  the  beds  right 
and  left  filled  with  Gardenias  planted  out,  and  which 
produce  flowers  in  such  profusion  as  I  have  rarely 
seen  them.  The  Vandas  have  stood  at  the  extreme 
southern  end,  close  to,  and  getting  the  full 
benefit  of  the  upright  glass,  and  with  their  heads 
almost  touching  the  roof.  Not  a  bit  of  shade  of  any 
description  has  been  used,  and  not  much  fire-heat 
except  when  the  weather  was  cool.  The  plants  were 
syringed  overhead  every  morning,  and  again  early  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  house  was  closed — the  floors 
being  damped  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  in  fact,  the 
plants  had  just  such  treatment  as  any  one  who  knows 
howtogrow  Gardenias  well  would  give  them,  including 
a  moderate  amount  of  air  daily  when  the  weather  is 
warm.  With  an  absence  of  all  shading  the  tempera- 
ture would  naturally  run  high  when  there  was  any 
sun,  and  be  extremely  so  for  some  time  after  being 
shut  up  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Ebbage  had  an  idea 
that  whilst  growing  the  plant  would  be  benefited  by 
having  its  base  continually  moist,  and  with  this  view 
filled  the  pots  completely  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
peat  ;  but  this  would  have  no  further  influence  on 
them  than  so  far  as  moisture  was  absorbed  by  the 
stem,  as  I  could,  not  see  that  there  were  any  live 
roots  down  in  it— higher  up  they  were  produced 
freely,  as  in  V.  teres,  from  which  the  new  species 
differs  so  iar  that  it  evidently  flowers  towards  the 
close  of  the  growing  season,  without  the  long,  dry, 
parching  rest  which  V.  teres  needs  to  induce  it  to 
bloom,  in  addition  to  suitable  treatment  whilst  the 
growth  is  being  made,  without  which  all  the  dry 
punishing  possible  will  not  do  more  than  squeeze  out 
a  few  solitary  flowers.   7\  B. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis. — In  the  cool  division 
of  the  Orchid-house  at  Kew  a  well-flowered  healthy 
specimen  of  this  Orchid  h  quite  conspicuous  amongst 
several  other  species  now  in  bloom.  The  stout  stems 
support  twin  flowers  of  snowy  whiteness,  well  raised 
above  ihe  spatulate,  lanceolate,  pale  green  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  of  ihe  ordinary  type  of  construction, 
consisting  of  the  sepals  (ihe  chief  ornament  in  this 
genus)  cohering  at  the  base  and  forming  a  campanu- 
late  tube,  with  long  narrow  tails  to  the  divisions.  It 
is  at  once  an  attractive  and  fascinating  plant,   and 


blooming  as  it  does  in  our  winter,  the  value  is  en- 
hanced. It  was  introduced  to  this  country  seventeen 
years  ago  from  Peru,  or,  as  some  authorities  say,  from 
Columbia, 

Vanda  cckrulea. — At  Mr.  Sidney  Courtauld's, 
Bocking  Place,  Braintree,  a  very  finely  coloured  form 
of  Vanda  coerulea  is  now  in  bloom,  which  appeared 
to  me  all  the  more  attractive  after  the  quantity  of  pale 
ones  I  have  seen  lately.  The  flowers  are  bright 
sky-blue,  traversed  all  over  with  a  raised  network  of  a 
much  darker  tint,  and  bearing  a  bright  Oxford  blue 
labellum.  Such  a  form  of  Vanda  ccerulea  is  quite 
one  of  the  finest  of  Orchids.  James  O'Brien, 

Vanda  ccerulea  at  Mr.  Bockett's. — The  plea- 
sure derivable  from  seeing  a  beautiful  plant  really  well 
managed  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  a  regret 
for  the  numbers  of  may-be  the  same  species  that  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  destroyed  through  mis- 
management. Such  was  the  feeling  which  a  sight  of 
some  six  or  eight  plants  of  Vanda  ccerulea,  which  Mr. 
Ebbage  has  under  his  charge  here  gave  rise  to  ;  they 
are  not  by  any  means  large  specimens,  not  being  more 
than  from  10  to  12  inches  high,  and  carrying  some- 
thing like  from  ten  to  fifteen  leaves  each,  without  a 
bit  of  bare  stem,  and  not  a  trace  of  a  speck  on  them. 
Haifa  dozen  of  them  are  in  bloom  and  the  spikes 
they  bear  look  as  if,  put  in  the  scale,  they  would  out- 
weigh the  plants  that  have  produced  them  ; 
one  was  carrying  fifteen  big  flowers,  another 
eleven  of  extraordinary  size  and  substance 
considering  the  small  growth  from  which  the  spike 
proceeds,  and  the  comparatively  short  time  in  which 
the  growth  has  been  made  from  a  dry  imported  stick 
that  required  looking  closely  at  to  see  that  there  was 
any  life  at  all  in  it.  The  petals  are  just  upon  \\  inch 
wide,  the  whole  flower  possessing  a  beautiful  shade 
of  colour.  It  was  one  of  Freeman's  importations, 
bought  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  Soulhgate,  at  one  of 
Stevens'  sales  something  over  two  years  ago.  The 
plants  of  this  Vanda  are  kept  continually  in  the 
Cattleya-house,  hung  up  close  to  the  roof  at  the  end 
near  the  door.  The  roof  ventilators  are  open  every 
day  except  when  unusually  cold,  so  that  the  plants 
may  be  often  seen  moving  with  the  wind,  and  so  long 
as  so  treated  there  is  little  doubt  they  will  continue 
to  thrive  and  increase,  in  strength  and  size  of  both  the 
plants  and  the  glorious  spikes  they  produce.    T,  B. 

Odontoglossum  Dominianum. — This  lovely  and 
distinct  Orchid  is  now  in  bloom  at  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.'s,  St.  Albans.  It  proves  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  of  recent  introductions,  and  the  only  one  I  have 
seen  worthy  to  be  considered  a  fit  companion  for  the 
favourite  O.  ncevium,  which  in  general  appearance  it 
somewhat  resembles  — the  colour  of  the  marking,  and 
the  wiry  yet  upright  habit  of  the  flower-spike  being 
the  same  as  in  that  variety  ;  the  flowers  of  O.  Do- 
minianum are,  however,  larger,  the  markings  more 
dense,  the  lip  more  broadly  hastate,  and  the  whole 
plant  apparently  more  vigorous.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  approaches  O.  blandum,  but  differs  materially  from 
that  variety  in  the  shape  of  the  labellum,  the  bright 
colour,  and  other  material  matters.  Let  us  hope  that 
we  may  get  an  importation  of  it  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  few  which  have  as  yet  flowered  and  free  from  the 
weeds  we  unhappily  so  often  get  with  importations  of 
good  things.  Phalaenopsis  Sanderiana,  a  very  dis- 
tinct-looking plant,  is  coming  into  bloom  at  the  same 
establishment,  and  several  other  new  Phalrenopsis 
in  stock,  which,  if  the  descriptions  of  the  collector 
who  fastened  them  on  when  in  bloom  are  to  be 
believed,  cause  us  to  wonder  what  colleclors  in  those 
districts  have  hitherto  been  up  to.  James  O'Brien, 

The  Odour  of  Pleiones.  —  Pleiones  maculata, 
lagenaria,  and  Wallichiana  have  sweet-scented  flowers, 
quite  distinct  in  themselves,  thus  maculata  has  the 
odour  of  a  summer  Apple,  lagenaria  that  of  a  Prim- 
rose, and  the  last-named  that  of  Privet— all  delicate 
odours  and  agreeable  to  one's  olfactory  nerves.  Not 
having  any  more  varieties  of  Pleiones,  I  am  unable  to 
say  how  far  this  variation  of  odour  may  run  in  this 
very  beautiful  genns  of  Indian  Crocus.  I  have  never 
observed  such  variations  in  any  genus  of  Orchids 
before.  Stanhopeas,  for  instance,  have  all  the  same 
smell,  and  so  have  Vandas,  such  as  have  an  odour. 
//.  A'. 

Mormodes  lentiginosa,  Hook. — This  curious 
species  appeared  in  1S45,  'n  *ne  r'cn  collection  of 
Mrs.  Lawrence.     Sir  William  Hooker  called  it  "very 


remarkable,"  and  so  it  is  indeed.  It  has  strong  re- 
latively short  bulb?,  a  long  raceme  of  large  flowers  of 
a  light  ochre,  with  numerous  dark  purple-brown 
spots.  The  spatulate  apiculate  revolute  lip  is  quite 
peculiar.  The  species  appeared  later  but  once  with 
its  full  features  in  Mr.  W.  Saunders'  collection;  but 
the  flowers  were  far  larger  than  those  represented  in 
the  Bol.  Mag.t  t.  4455.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  of  a 
fresh  introduction  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.  Sander. 
H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Orchids  at  Messrs.  Veitch's. — At  present  some 
fine  forms  of  Vanda  ccerulea  are  conspicuously  beautiful 
in  Messrs.  Veitch's  grand  collection.  A  very  fine  variety 
had  a  spike  with  twenty-one  flowers  open.  There 
were  four  forms  of  V.  tricolor  in  flower,  and  a  number 
more  with  spikes  partly  developed.  V.  suavis  does 
not  seem  to  flower  in  the  autumn,  but  it  makes  up 
for  this  by  producing  longer  spikes  and  more  beauti- 
ful flowers  than  V.  tricolor  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months.  The  Messrs.  Veitch  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  introducing  an  immense  number  of  plants  of 
the  true  V.  insignis  ;  this  must  not  be  confounded  with 
a  form  of  tricolor  of  that  name  ;  it  is  a  true  species, 
and  superior  to  all  the  forms  of  tricolor  we  have 
seen.  V.  teres  and  V.  Hookeri  have  grown  freely, 
but  if  they  are  to  flower  next  year  they  must  be  placed 
near  the  glass  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  get  little 
or  no  water  until  March.  Pachystoma  Thomsonianum 
(seep.  500),  in  flower,  is  much  finerthanit  has  ever  be- 
fore been  seen  ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  the  pure  white 
sepals  and  petals  relieved  by  the  singular  lip,  which  is 
of  a  rich  violet-purple  colour,  and  is  curved  back- 
wards, Cattleya  Leopoldii  or  guttata  Leopoldii,  is 
so  distinct  that  it  cannot  fail  to  attract ;  a  fine  form  of 
it  was  in  flower.  C.  Brabantire,  one  of  the  hybrids, 
was  in  flower,  and  we  were  much  struck  with  its 
distinctly  spotted  sepals  and  petals,  in  which  may  be 
traced  the  characteristics  of  both  parents,  C. 
AclandJa;  and  C.  Loddigesii.  Two  forms  of  C. 
fausta  x  are  in  flower :  this  is  a  fine  Cattleya,  as  well 
it  might  be  from  its  parents,  C.  exoniensisx  and  C. 
Loddigesii.  No  less  than  seven  distinct  varieties 
have  flowered  from  one  seed-pod.  The  original  has 
pale  purple  sepals  and  petals,  with  a  purplish-crimson 
lip  relieved  with  a  dash  of  yellow  on  the  throat. 


■irtoicmr. 


All  the  subjects  in  this  department  are  in  fine  con- 
dition, but  owing  to  the  spell  of  wet  weather  which 
we  have  had,  and  are  still  having,  the  leafage 
is  somewhat  watery,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped  that  a  period  of  dry  cold  weather  may 
intervene  before  Jack  Frost  puts  in  an  appear- 
ance, so  that  all  green  crops,  especially  those 
of  the  Brassica  tribe,  may  have  sufficient  time  to 
evaporate  the  superabundance  of  wafer  which  the 
plants  have  necessarily  imbibed  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  thereby  rendering  them  less  liable  to  sus- 
tain injury  from  the  effects  of  sharp  frosts,  which 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  have  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  In  anticipation  of  early  frost  the 
advisability  of  "  heeling  over  "  our  Broccoli  plants  as 
a  means  of  checking  exuberant  growth  where  it 
exists,  and  also  saving  the  crop  from  the  fate  which 
befell  the  plants  during  the  winter  of  1SS0-S1,  once 
more  forces  itself  upon  us  ;  and  to  those  not  in  the 
confidence  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather  it  is  rather  a 
perplexing  point  to  advise  upon,  seeing  that,  unless 
the  winter  be  a  severe  one,  the  "heeling-over"  pro- 
cess is  not  only  so  much  labour  wasted,  but  the 
produce  is  also  considerably  diminished  there- 
by. However,  where  the  plants  have  made  an 
over-luxuriant  growth,  and  upon  the  principle  that 
"half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,"  it  may  be 
desirable  to  M  heel  over,"  if  not  all,  at  least  a  portion, 
of  the  plants,  with  their  heads  inclining  towards  the 
north.  This  may  be  easily  done  by  removing  a 
couple  of  spadefuls  of  soil  from  the  end  of  the  row  on 
the  north  side  of  the  plants,  and  putting  it  into  a 
kind  of  ridge  sloping  towards  the  plant,  say  at  an 
angle  of  300  or  thereabouts,  so  that  the  base  of  the 
head  may  rest  against  the  top  edge  of  the  ridge.  The 
spade  should  then  be  thrust  to  its  full  depth  about 
a  foot  in  front  of  the  plant,  and  the  latter  with  the 
assistance  of  the  spade  inclined  forward  ;  and  the  stem, 
which,  when  fully  exposed  to  severe  frost  sutlers  from  its 
effects,  should  then  be  covered  with  a  couple  of  spade* 
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fuls  of  soil  taken  from  the  front  of  the  next  plant,  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  bolster  for  the  latter.  Where  the 
plants  have  made  a  short  consolidated  growth,  with 
sturdy  leaves  close  to  the  ground,  they  are  less  likely 
to  be  injured  by  the  effects  of  frost.  In  fact,  dwarf, 
sturdily  grown  Broccoli  plants  which  have  been 
finally  transplanted  in  firm  soil  are  almost,  if  not 
quite,  proof  against  the  effects  of  frost.  Where  the 
lifting  and  storing  of  roots,  as  recommended  to  be 
done  in  my  last  Calendar,  has  not  yet  been  attended 
to,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  proceeding  with  the  work 
forthwith  ;  and  when  it  is  finished  remove  the  Carrot 
tops,  useless  Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  stumps,  Sac.,  to 
the  rubbish-heap,  and  keep  weeds  down  by  hand- 
weeding,  the  nature  of  the  weather  not  admitting  of 
the  Dutch  hoe  being  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
present  is  also  a  good  time  for  the  making  and 
renovating  of  walks. 

Frame  Ground.— Look  well  after  slugs,  which 
are  very  partial  to  the  subjects  in  this  department. 
They  may  be  easily  caught  with  the  assistance  of  a 
bull's-eye  lantern  at  night,  feasting  upon  the  leaves 
of  young  Lettuce  and  Cauliflower  plants,  and 
which,  if  not  diligently  looked  after,  they  will  skele- 
tonise in  a  few  nights.  A  mixture  of  new  soot  and 
lime  dusted  over  the  plants  occasionally  when  damp, 
and  also  along  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  interior  of 
the  frame,  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  these 
troublesome  and  destructive  pests  at  bay.  Any  decayed 
leaves  of  Lettuce  or  Cauliflower  should  be  removed 
from  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  when  the 
nature  of  the  weather  necessitates  the  drawing  up 
of  the  sashes  at  night  ventilate  freely  except  in  the 
event  of  sharp  frosts,  when  the  sashes  should  be 
covered  at  night  with  mats. 

Forcing  Department. — Where  proper  accom- 
modation for  the  forcing  of  French  Beans  is 
not  provided  in  establishments  where  they  are 
in  demand — which  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception — it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  up  a  good 
supply.  However,  much  may  be  done,  and  is  done, 
by  contriving  positions  for  and  fixing  shelves 
in  Pine-stoves,  Cucumber-houses,  early  vineries,  &c. 
Another  sowing  should  now  be  made  in  S-inch  pots, 
a  little  more  than  half  filled  with  rich  soil.  Eight  or 
nine  seeds  in  each  pot  will  be  ample,  and  the  pots 
may  be  placed  anywhere  in  beat  (failing  a  better,  a 
Mushroom-house  would  do)  until  the  plants  come 
through  the  soil,  when  they  should  be  placed 
near  the  light,  and,  when  sufficiently  grown, 
be  earthed-up.  The  points  of  the  shoots  must 
be  pinched  out  to  make  them  branch.  Syringe 
frequently  where  the  permanent  occupants  of 
the  bouse  will  not  be  injured  by  so  doing,  to  pre- 
vent the  attacks  of  red-spider,  bearing  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  syringing  of  the  plants  is  more  or  less 
frequent,  according  to  the  high  or  low  temperature  of 
the  house,  of  which  550  to  6o°  will  be  high  enough 
at  night.  Where  Asparagus  is  sought  after  early  in 
the  season,  a  batch  of  roots  (which  should  be  taken 
up  carefully  with  a  four-pronged  fork)  should  be  put 
in  to  force  without  farther  delay.  Where  properly 
heated  pits  are  not  provided  for  the  forcing  of 
this  much-esteemed  vegetable,  the  next  best  way 
of  forcing  it  is  by  means  of  the  old-fashioned 
pigeon-holed  pits,  which  have  an  outer  space  for 
linings  3  feet  wide  and  4  or  5  feet  deep,  en- 
closed by  a  9-inch  wall,-  and  covered  with 
shutters,  made  of  Oak,  having  a  little  incline  out- 
wards to  throw  off  the  rain-water.  These  pits, 
as  a  rule,  have  two  or  more  divisions  in  them, 
one  of  which  should  be  filled  with  leaves  (Chest- 
nut and  Oak  are  the  best)  to  within  12  or  15 
inches  of  the  top  and  well  trodden  down.  Over  these 
place  2  inches  of  short  dung  and  then  1  or  2  inches 
of  soil,  upon  which  the  roots  should  be  placed  closely 
together,  and  covered  with  2  inches  of  soil,  and  then 
3  or  4  inches  of  sifted  leaf-mould  (where  plentiful) 
should  be  put  over  all ;  and  when  the  stems  have 
grown  2  inches  through  the  mould,  the  nicely 
blanched  "grass"  with  green  tops — should  be  cut. 
The  leaves  supply  and  maintain  a  gentle  and  steady 
bottom-heat,  which  causes  every  crown  to  push  forth 
its  "grass."  A  bottom  and  top  heat  of  from  6o°  to 
700  should  be  aimed  at.  Where  pigeon-holed  pits  do 
not  exist  the  ordinary  hot-bed  must  be  had  recourse 
to  ;  this  should  be  made  up  of  one  part  leaves  and  one 
of  long  stable-dung  (including  the  horse-droppings), 
which  should  be  made  into  a  conical  heap  for  ten  or 
twelve  days,  and  be  turned  over  a  couple  of  times 


during  the  interval  before  being  used.  A  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  this  material  should  be  kept  in  reserve  foi 
making  up  the  linings  of  the  hot-beds,  when  the  heat 
in  the  latter  has  declined  to  a  lower  temperature  than 
that  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
"grass."  As  soon  as  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  plants 
have  shed  their  leaves  no  time  should  be  lo;>l 
in  getting  a  few  of  each  into  the  Mushroom- 
house.  When  preparing  the  roots  of  the  latter 
for  forcing,  save  the  thongs  or  extremities  by 
cutting  them  into  lengths  of  about  4  inches,  and 
placing  them  in  a  box  intermixed  with  sand  till 
the  time  for  planting  arrives.  Last  winter,  for  the 
first  time,  we  planted  our  Seakale  in  what  may  be 
described  as  a  "  large  shallow  box  "  in  a  part  of  one 
of  the  two  beds  reserved  under  the  lower  shelf  in  the 
Mushroom-house  for  the  forcing  of  Rhubarb  and  Sea- 
kale. So  satisfactory  have  been  the  results,  in  quantity 
as  well  as  quality,  of  this  mode  of  procedure,  that  I 
strongly  recommend  its  adoption  to  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners1  Chronicle  with  every  confidence  of  its 
giving  satisfaction.  Sow  Mustard  and  Cress  in  boxes 
or  pans  at  short  intervals,  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
good  succession  of  them  for  salading.  //.  IV.  Ward, 
Longford  Castle  Gardens,  Wills,  Oct.  24. 


Peaches    and   Nectarines. 

The  time  is  now  drawing  near  when  the  early 
house  will  require  its  annual  cleansing  previous  to 
being  started  about  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  next 
month.  Sashes  that  have  been  removed  may  now 
be  put  on  when  convenient,  and  the  trellis  or  any 
inside  painting  required  may  be  done,  and  the  walls 
be  thoroughly  well  whitewashed.  The  trees,  if 
infested  with  that  greatest  and  most  prevalent  enemy 
to  the  Peach  tree,  brown-scale,  should  be  well 
cleaned,  and  then  washed  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst 
Compound,  10  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  or  with 
the.  mixture  prescribed  in  former  Calendars  ;  if  the 
trees  are  free  from  scale,  the  Gishurst  may  be  used 
considerably  weaker — say  6  oz.  to  the  gallon.  When 
the  trees  are  trained,  remove  all  exhausted  mulching 
and  soil  from  the  surface  where  there  are  any  roots, 
and  give  a  dressing  of  fresh  turf,  old  mortar,  and 
wood  ashes.  The  wood  in  succession-houses  should 
now  be  getting  preily  well  ripened,  if  a  little  fire-heat 
has  been  used  according  to  directions  previously  given. 
Any  root-pruning  or  lifting  required  in  succession  or 
late  houses  may  now  be  done  at  once.  The  foliage 
and  wood  on  trees  in  late  houses  is  still  very  green, 
and  will,  this  sunless  autumn,  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  fire-heat  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened. 
J.  Wallis,  Keek  Gardens,  Oct.  24. 


:)lants  and  %h[  |;ultui;e. 


Stove  Flowering  Plants. — The  stock  of 
various  kinds  of  these  that  are  grown  in  quantity  for 
late  autumn  and  winter  decoration  will  now  be  coming 
in  useful.  Between  this  and  Christmas  a  judiciously 
assorted  collection  of  this  class  will  be  of  great  help 
in  the  cut  flower  supply,  and  for  furnishing  purposes 
in  a  small  state.  The  earliest  plants  of  Epiphyllum 
Iruncatum  in  several  varieties  will  soon  be  in  flower. 
When  about  to  open  their  blossoms  a  drier  atmosphere 
will  suit  them  best.  By  introducing  a  few  in  heat 
and  retarding  others,  a  succession  can  be  kept  up  till 
the  new  year,  reserving  E.  truncatura  Russelianum  for 
the  latest.  Begonia  insignis,  B.  Knowsleyana,  and  B. 
Saundersii  will  likewise  soon  be  doing  good  service. 
Any  of  these  that  have  been  grown  in  a  more  airy 
house  than  an  ordinary  stove  affords  must,  when 
introduced  therein,  have  a  somewhat  dry  position 
accorded  them  ;  too  much  moisture  will  at  times 
cause  them  to  go  off  at  the  collar  of  the  plant,  and 
that  just  as  they  are  coming  into  bloom.  B.  sem- 
perflorens  as  a  white  variety  is  always  useful,  but  an 
intermediate  house  will  suit  it  best,  in  which  also 
Centropogon  Lucianus  will  succeed  well,  developing 
flowers  of  greater  durability.  Our  stock  of  Eucharis 
are  rather  backward  in  pushing  up  any  quantity  of 
spikes  this  autumn  ;  they  cculd  scarcely  be  in  a  more 
healthy  state  than  at  present,  and   we  are   looking 


forward,  however,  to  a  goodly  number  showing  their 
spikes  soon.  These  have  stood  in  a  vinery  where  the 
(Irapes  are  still  hanging,  not  having  had  any  water 
for  several  weeks  past  ;  their  foliage,  however,  keeps 
fresh  and  vigorous.  We  expect  these  to  give  us  a 
good  supply  during  the  next  three  months.  Some 
that  have  been  kept  in  the  stove  for  a  considerable 
period  have  continued  to  put  up  two  or  three  spikes 
at  a  lime,  in  which  way  we  have  always  had  a  few 
flowers  for  months  past,  Perhaps  after  all  this  is  the 
most  serviceable  ;  we  have  at  least  found  these  very 
useful.  The  earliest  plants  of  Eranthemum  pulchellum 
will  be  advancing  now  ;  their  beautiful  blue  flowers 
are  valuable  at  this  season,  when  this  shade  of  colour 
is  scarce.  Give  all  the  slock  of  this  plant  an  abundance 
of  water,  especially  at  the  flowering  period  ;  and  also 
a  place  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  A  similar  posi- 
tion should  also  be  given  to  the  roinsetlias  and 
Euphorbia  jacquiniflora  ;  the  flowers  of  this  latter 
plant  will  thereby  be  found  more  lasting.  The  winter- 
blooming  Plumbagos  must  likewise  receive  liberal 
treatment  when  putting  up  their  spikes.  For  use  in  a 
cut  state  see  that  none  are  cut  when  the  plants  are  on 
the  dry  side,  or  they  will  quickly  fade.  Gardenia 
intermedia  still  supplies  us  with  good  flowers  for 
buttonholes.  Ours  are  in  pots,  but  had  we  the  room 
we  should  prefer  some  at  least  turned  out  where  a  high 
temperature  could  be  maintained.  Occasional  flowers 
of  Franciscea  calycina  major  come  in  very  useful  ;  the 
cultivation  of  this  variety  for  its  handsome  flowers, 
of  and  F.  Hopeana  for  the  delicious  perfume  of 
its  rather  small  blossoms,  which  open  blue 
and  gradually  fade  oft"  to  a  French-white,  should 
receive  a  greater  amount  of  attention.  No  doubt  the 
mealy-bug  is  a  great  deterrent  to  many  who  have 
attempted  their  cultivation.  Do  not  let  the  stock  of 
.  Aphelandra  nitens  and  A.  aurantiaca  Roezlii  become 
too  crowded,  or  their  handsome  foliage  will  thereby 
be  damaged  before  their  brilliant  spikes  of  flowers  are 
open.  A  light  position  will  suit  them  best.  Look 
well  after  any  young  growing  stock  of  Ixoras  ;  though 
not  strictly  to  be  classed  as  winter  blooming  plants, 
occasional  trusses  are  always  welcome.  Give  them 
the  warmest  corner,  and  endeavour  to  keep  them  as 
vigorous  as  Willows.  Those  that  have  well  filled 
their  pots  with  roots  must  be  freely  watered.  At  no 
time  should  any  of  them  be  allowed  to  suffer  in  this 
lespect,  or  the  inroad  of  black  thrips  and  other  evils 
may  be  expected.  Ipomoea  Horsfallke  has  with  us 
made  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  is  now  putting  forth 
several  trusses.  These  are  always  valued  for  the 
sake  of  their  beautiful  colour,  although  ihey  do  not 
last  but  one  day  in  full  beauty.  Jasminum  gracilli- 
mum  is  also  showing  flower  ;  this,  when  we  can  get 
it  more  vigorous,  so  that  a  goodly  amount  of  lateral 
shoots  can  be  relied  on  to  push  forth — nearly  all  of 
which  will  flower — will  cause  this  variety  to  be  much 
appreciated.  Dipladenias,  Allamandas,  Cleroden- 
drons,  and  Bougainvilleas  that  have  done  good 
service  will  now  be  all  the  better  for  a  rest  of  a  few 
months,  taking  an  eaily  opportunity  to  thin  out  any 
weakly  growth.  If  these  can  be  accommodated  in  a 
warm  pit  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  550,  ;nore 
room  inthe  stove  properwill  be  at  liberty  for  immediate 
effect.  Any  of  these  that  may  have  been  put  aside  in 
a  cool  house  must  be  looked  after  at  once  ;  a  sudden 
fall  in  temperature,  which  may  now  be  reasonably 
expected,  will  soon  ruin  them,  the  Clerodendrons  in 
particular. 

Pits,  Frames,  &c. — The  earliest  potted  Roman 
Hyacinths  can  now  be  easily  got  into  flower  as 
desired,  if  they  have  been  treated  as  recommended  in 
a  previous  Calendar.  In  the  case  of  ours,  we  are  re- 
tarding them  a  bit,  having  sufficient  flower  from  other 
sources.  The  Paper-white  Narciss  have  pushed  up 
their  spikes  in  a  cold  frame,  and  will  very  soon  expand 
their  blossoms.  All  the  stock  of  Primulas  (sinensis 
vars.)will  now  be  the  safer  with  house  accommodation, 
or  a  warm  pit  free  from  damp.  Cinerarias  should 
be  well  aired  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  see 
that  none  touch  the  glass  now  that  frosts  may  be 
expected.  Mignonette  and  Stocks  in  pots  should  be 
kept  as  hardy  as  possible.  If  any  of  the  forcing 
Pinks  are  still  in  the  open  borders,  potting  of  the 
same  should  be  completed  forthwith,  and  accommo- 
dation found  for  them  in  a  cold  frame.  The  present  is 
an  excellent  time  to  sow  seed  of  Cyclamen  persicum. 
When  this  is  done  a  warm  house  will  be  the  best 
place  wherein  to  germinate  the  seed  more  quick!)*. 
James  Hudson^  Gitnncrshury  House  Gardens, 
Oct.  24. 
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APPOINTMENTS   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Monday, 


{Sate  of 
Sale  of 
by  Pr 


Tuesday,        Oct.  31 


Wednesday,   Nov 


Sale  of  Bulbs,  Roses 
tioii  Rooms,  by  Pri 

Sale  of  Nurserv  Sto< 

Tottenham,  by  Pre 

fSaleol  PlantsandBi 


Sate  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 

f  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
Prothcroc  &  Morris 
le  of  Lilium  auraluin  Bulbs,  at  Stevens' 
Rooms. 

,  &c  at  the  City  Auo- 
itheroe  &  Morris. 
:k,  at  Wares  Nursery, 
thcroe  &  Morris 
lbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 
ale  of   Nursery  Slock,   at    Bryant's    Nur- 
sery, Rugby,  by  Prothcroe  &  Morris. 
Sale  of  Nursery  stock,  at  Young's  Nursery, 
'  ii]  timing,  by  Prothcroe  &  Morris  (three 
days). 
I*  Meeting  of  the  Linncan  Society,  at  8  P.M. 

I  Royal   Horticultural    Society    of    Ireland's 
Winter  Show. 
J  Sale    of    Imported  Orchids,    at    Stevens' 
I      Rooms. 

ISale    of    Nursery    Stock    and    t'.reenhouse 
Plants,  at  Goubcrt's    Nursery,  Kilburo, 
I      by  Prothcroe  &  Morris. 

''lams  and     Bulbs,    at     Stevens' 


J  Sale    of     PI 
1  I     Rooms. 


ALTHOUGH  hitherto  no  great  practical 
advantage  has  been  derived  from  the 
process  of  Potato  Grafting,  unless  we  accept 
Yorkshire  Hero  and  Yorkshire  Hybrid  as  verit- 
able graft-hybrids,  yet  in  the  face  of  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Fenn,  and  the  specimens 
shown  by  him  some  years  since,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence.  The 
fact  so  elicited  is  one  of  very  considerable 
scientific  interest,  and  may  turn  out  to  be  of 
practical  value  also.  In  1S67  Mr.  Traill  also 
published  his  numerous  experiments  in  this 
direction,  which  were  repeated  by  Mr.  Darwin 
"  on  a  large  scale,  but  with  no  success."  Our 
own  experiments,  few  in  number,  were  also  not 
successful  so  far  as  regards  the  production  of 
intermediate  forms,  and  are  hardly  worth 
alluding  to  but  for  the  circumstance  that  we 
secured  adhesion,  and  the  graft  grew  and  fed  on 
the  stock,  as  the  latter  withered  in  proportion. 
German  experimenters  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful, and  among  the  earliest  cases  was  that 
an  account  of  which  was  published  by  Dr. 
MAGNUS,  of  Berlin,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Brandenburg  in  '1875. 
To  form  this  hybrid  Herr  Hofgartner 
Reuter  removed  from  a  tuber  of  the  long 
white  "  Mexican  " — a  variety  introduced  from 
America  by  the  Novara  Expedition— a  flat, 
wedge-shaped  slice  bearing  an  eye,  and  grafted 
it  into  a  similar  shaped  notch  of  Black  Kidney. 
From  eight  tubers  so  treated  he  obtained  two 
hybrid  specimens,  which  he  sent  in  1S74  to 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society. 
Since  then  this  variety  has  been  constant,  so 
that  the  tubers  figured  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Garten  Zeitiing  by  Herr  B.  Hache  exactly 
agree  with  those  originally  shown  at  the  Exhi- 
bition in  1874. 

The  following  observation  of  Herr  Rimpau  is 
quoted  from  Herr  H.  LlNDEMUTH's  Treatise  on 
\  egetable  Hybrids  formed  by  Grafting  (Land- 
wirthschaftliche  Jahrbuch,  1878,  part  6)  :— "  I 
myself  have  taken  a  stock  of  a  white  colour  and 
grafted  on  it  an  eye  of  a  red  variety,  and 
amongst  the  produce  of  the  two  Potatos  I  found 
several  pure  representatives  of  the  variety  from 
which  the  scion  was  taken,  a  few  of  the  stock 
variety,  and,  in  addition,  I  found  five  tubers 
which  I  consider  as  intermediate  between  the 
stock  and  the  hybrid  with  regard  to  colour. 
These  five  tubers  I  planted  in  1875,  and  they 
all  yielded  descendants  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  hybrid  variety  of  1S74.  Since  then  I 
have  not  pursued  my  investigations  further." 

Thus  various  experiments  have  proved  that 
this  hybrid  has  been  constant  since  1S74*.  The 
variety,  which  Herr  Reuter  has  named  (pro 
tan.)  "  Child  of  the  Isles,"  is,  both  in  colour  and 
form,  intermediate  between  the  parents.  The 
normal  form  of  the  hybrid  and  a  variation  from 
it  are  shown  in  the  coloured  plate  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Magnus. 
These  two  forms  are  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
variations  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
past  seven  years.     The  hybrid  tuber  is  thicker 


and  broader  than  the  long,  thin  Mexican  ;  and 
longer  than  the  thick  oblong  obtuse  Black 
Kidney.  The  eyes  are  much  depressed,  as  in 
Black  Kidney. 

With  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  hybrid,  it  is 
■  almost  invariably  copper  coloured,  here  and 
there  flecked  with  reddish  blotches.  The  blue- 
grey  colour  originates  —  Dr.  MAGNUS  thinks 
arises — from  the  outermost  cellular  layers  be- 
coming filled  with  bright  red  cell-sap.  The  red- 
copper  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  hybrid  seems 
to  combine  the  darker  colour  of  the  Black 
Kidney  with  the  yellower  tint  of  the  Mexican. 

As  for  the  size  of  the  hybrid  tuber,  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  parents,  but  is  occasion- 
ally larger.  The  sizes  of  the  tubers  shown  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Society,  December  30,  18S1, 
were  : — Black  Kidney,  4.5  cm.  broad,  6.5  cm. 
long;  Mexican,  3.5  cm.  broad,  9  cm.  long; 
Child  of  the  Isles  (hybrid),  5.2  cm.  broad,  11.6 
cm.  long. 

Of  even  greater  interest  are  the  results  of  the 
analysis  made  by  Professor  WlTTMACK  with 
the  aid  of  his  assistant,  Herr  Balche,  thus  : 
— Black  Kidney  :  spec,  gravity,  1092  ;  dry 
substance,  24.3  per  cent.  ;  starch,  16.86  per 
cent.  Mexican  :  sp.  gr.,  1087  ;  dry  substance, 
23.1  per  cent.  ;  starch,  15.7  per  cent.  Child  of 
the  Isles,  sp.  gr.,  1078  ;  dry  substance,  21  per 
cent.  ;  starch,  13.5  per  cent. 

Thus  the  hybrid  has  a  lower  specific  gravity, 
a  somewhat  higher  relative  (not  absolute)  pro- 
portion of  dry  matter,  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  water.  The  absolute  bulk  of  dry  substance 
in  the  hybrid  is  nearly  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  two  parents.  The  "  Child  of  the 
Isles  "  is  further  stated  not  to  be  good  tor  table 
purposes,  but  excellent  as  cattle  food — a  good 
cropper,  and  the  tubers  of  considerable  size. 
We  have  only  to  add  that,  according  to  the 
coloured  figures  in  the  Garten  Zeitung,  the 
Mexican  is  a  long  kidney,  with  prominent  eyes, 
and  of  a  yellowish-olive  colour.  The  Black 
Kidney  is  a  round  or  pebble-shaped  variety, 
with  prominent  eyes  and  dark  smoky-brown 
colour,  with  indications  of  reddish  flecks.  The 
alleged  hybrid  is  intermediate  in  shape,  kidney- 
shaped,  coppery-brown,  flaked  with  dull  red. 
Neither  variety  would  win  a  prize  at  an  exhibi- 
tion ;  but,  after  all,  that  is  by  no  means  the  only 
criterion  of  excellence. 


*  See  report  by  the  lately  deceased    Professor  Hanstein 
878,  Proceedings  of  Lower  Rhine  Society,  May  6,  187?. 


The  Famous  Wistaria  at  Salt  Hill. — 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Turner,  of  Slough,  for  a  photograph  of  the  ruins  of 
the  famous  old  Wistaria  which  so  many  years  adorned 
the  front  of  the  historically  interesting  Windmill  Hotel 
(Botham's),  at  Salt  Hill,  and  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  morning  of  April  21  last  (fig.  97).  A 
local  authority  states  that  "  the  house  is  well  known 
to  have  been  a  very  old  one,  but  perhaps  there  are  few 
who  are  aware  that  it  existed  as  the  Windmill  Inn 
so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II."  The  grand 
Wistaria  has  been  a  subject  of  great  admiration  for 
many  years,  but  how  and  when  it  got  to  Botham's 
is  somewhat  involved  in  obscurity.  One  authority 
mentions  that  "it  is  believed  to  have  been  planted  in 
1816,"  but  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case,  as  the 
plant  was  only  brought  to  England  from  China  in 
May,  1816,  by  Captain  Robert  Welbanke,  and 
Mr.  Turner  informs  us  that  the  plant  at  Salt  Hill 
was  "  one  of  three  sent  to  Chiswick  when  first  intro- 
duced, and  was  brought  to  this  neighbourhood 
(Slough)  by  Mr.  Brown  when  proprietor  of  this 
nursery  ;  "  but  Mr.  Turner  does  not  know  in  what 
year,  nor  are  there  any  records  at  Chiswick  to  show 
when  the  three  plants  mentioned  arrived  there,  but  it 
was  certainly  not  in  1S16,  as  the  gardens  were  not  then 
in  existence,  having  been  formed  about  the  year  1822. 
Wistaria  sinensis  is  figured  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Botanical 
Register  (1822),  the  plate  being  there  stated  to  have 
been  "  drawn  at  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  where  the 
plant  is  cultivated  by  Mr.  Lee  in  the  conservatory,  and 
flowers  about  March.  Native  of  China,  from  whence  it 
is  said  to  have  been  imported  about  five  or  six  years 
ago  by  Captain  Welbank."  Loudon  in  the  Arbo- 
retum Botaniaim  (vol.  ii  ,  p.  648)  states  that  "it 
was  first  brought  to  England  by  Captain  Robert 
Welbanke  in  May,  1S16;  and  in  the  same  month, 
but  a  few  days  later,  another  plant  was  introduced  by 
Captain  Richard  Raines.  Both  were  obtained 
from  the  garden  of  Consequa,  a  generous  but  un- 


fortunate merchant  of  Canton."  Loudon  also 
alluded  to  the  fine  plant  which  up  to  within  a  few 
years  ago  was  such  a  conspicuous  feature  on  the 
boundary  wall  of  the  then  arboretum  at  Chiswick. 
He  also  states  that  "  one  of  the  imported  plants  is  in 
a  pit  in  the  garden  of  Rook's  Nest,  near  Godstone, 
Surrey,"  and  that  this  was  the  parent  of  the  Chiswick 
plant.  It  is  possible  that  three  plants  may  have  been 
raised  from  the  one  at  Rook's  Nest,  and  sent  to 
Chiswick,  and  that  the  plant  at  "  Botham's  "  may 
have  been  one  of  them,  but  if  so  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know—  ( 1),  What  became  of  the  third  plant  ?— 
(2),  In  what  year  did  they  reach  Chiswick  ?— and  (3), 
Though  the  plant  at  Salt  Hill  has  perished,  when  and 
by  whom  was  it  planted  ?  We  should  also  be  glad  to 
know  if  the  original  plant  still  exists  at  Rook's  Nest  ? 

Edge    Hall   Garden.— We   are   mortified 

at  the  necessity  for  publishing  the  subjoined  note, 
which  tells  its  own  tale.  Mr.  Wolley  Dod 
writes: — "May  I  be  allowed  to  say  through  the 
Gardners'  Chronicle  that  the  garden  at  Edge  Hall  is 
not  open  to  the  public?  I  am  always  glad  to  allow 
any  one  to  see  it,  who  is  introduced  through  a  friend 
or  who  writes  a  day  or  two  before  for  permission  : 
but  as  my  gardening  staff  consists  of  myself  and  a 
gardener,  assisted  by  two  or  three  labourers  who  know 
nothing  of  plants,  our  hands  at  this  time  of  the  year 
are  pretty  full  of  work.  A  carriage  full  of  strangers 
arrived  this  afternoon,  and  having  turned  their  horse 
loose  into  my  stable,  came  into  the  garden  and  an- 
nounced that  they  wished  to  be  shown  round.  I  had 
just  unpacked  a  box  from  Zurich  and  was  preparing 
to  plant  Phyteuma  comosum,  Eritrichium  nanum,  and 
other  rare  alpines  which  required  careful  and  imme 
diate  attention  from  me  and  my  gardener.  This  is  an 
instance  of  what  has  lately  happened  several  times. 
Invasions  of  this  sort,  if  encouraged  to  become  com- 
mon, would  render  gardening  with  such  an  establish' 
ment  impossible.   Oct.  16." 

Rose  Queen  ok  Bedders.— This  charming 

Rose,  which  was  raised  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Noble,  of  the  Sunningdale  Nursery,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  autumn  bloomers,  if  indeed  it  may  not  be 
called  a  perpetual  bloomer.  As  seen  in  the  Sunning- 
dale Nursery  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  covered  with 
flowers  and  flower-buds,  the  latter  in  clusters  of  from 
four  to  six  upon  the  terminal  points  of  the  shoots. 
Beds  of  this  variety  would  make  a  distinct  feature  in 
the  Rose  garden  in  autumn,  and  would  furnish  plenty 
of  flowers  and  buds  for  cutting.  It  is  a  Bourbon 
Rose,  and  is  of  a  rich  dark  crimson  colour. 

Odontoglossum    vexili.arium   roseum. 

— A  spirited  competition  took  place  on  Thursday,  at 
Stevens'  Rooms,  over  a  little  plant  of  a  very  fine 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  ultimately  acquiring  it  at  seventy-two 
guineas.  The  plant  is  of  the  autumn-flowering  kind 
commonly  known  as  roseum,  but  the  dark  blood-red 
marking  at  the  base  of  the  labellum  gives  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  exceptional  beauty.  Mr.  R.  P.  Perci- 
val,  of  Birkdale,  has,  we  understand,  one  like  it  of 
the  large-flowered  form. 

Edinburgh    International    Show.— A 

meeting  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  Friday,  November  20,  in  the 
Music  Hall,  Edinburgh— Mr.  Syme,  of  the  Lawson 
Nursery  &  Seed  Co.,  presiding— at  which  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  P.  Neill  Fraser,  read  a  report  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  connected  with  the 
International  Fruit  and  Flower  Show  held  last  month. 
The  accounts  showed  that  there  had  been  drawn  at 
the  gates  during  the  two  days  of  the  show  a  sum  of 
.£1106  IIj\,  representing  admission  money  for  26,250 
persons.  It  was  estimated  that,  including  members' 
tickets,  the  number  of  persons  who  passed  the  gates 
during  the  two  days  was  30,760.  The  total  receipts 
in  connection  with  the  show  amounted  to  £1500  p., 
including  a  sum  of/393  i6.t.  received  as  subscriptions. 
The  ttital  expenses  incurred,  including  rent  of  the 
Waverley  Market,  advertising,  judges'  expenses,  rSfcc., 
was/551  ys.  toil.,  and  prizes  amounting  to  <fSoo  is.  61I. 
had  been  paid,  making  the  total  paymcnts,£i35i  9M"'. 
A  comparative  statement  was  also  read,  showing 
that  the  total  receipts  of  the  International  Show  of 
1875  amounted  to  ^1029,  and  that  there  was  a  loss 
to  the  Society  on  that  occasion  of  /S9,  whereas  on 
this  occasion  there  would  be  a  probable  surplus,  after 
meeting  all  contingencies,  of  about  £100.  This  would 
make  a  surplus  on  the  Society's  transactions  for  the 
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present  year  of  about  £400,  which  would  make  the 
total  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Society  about  £\ooa. 
The  report  was  approved  of,  and  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Neili.  Fraser  for  his  valu- 
able services  in  making  the  show  such  a  great  success. 
Various  sums  of  money  were  then  voted  to  exhibitors 
at  the  show.  A  sum  of  thirty  guineas  was  voted 
to  Mr.  William  Young,  the  Assistant- Secretary,  as 
an  honorarium  for  his  labours  in  connection  with  the 
show.  Votes  of  thanks  were  also  accorded  to  the 
Lord  Trovost  and  magistrates  for  patronising  the 
show,  and  to  the  judges,  committees,  and  Secretary, 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  had  done 
their  work.  From  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  International  Show  the  Society  has  resolved  to 
largely  increase  the  number  and  value  of  the  prizes 
at  its  ordinary  shows  next  season,  with  a  view  to 
attract  exhibitors  from  all  parts  af  the  United  King- 
dom ;  as  with  the  facilities  at  their  command  in  such 


pomoloeists.  The  analysis  of  the  juice  published 
by  Mr.  With  must  be  of  value  to  makers  of  cyder 
and  perry,  but  no  information  is  given  of  the  number 
and  source  of  the  samples  from  which  the  analyses 
are  made.  It  is  obvious  that  the  analyses  of 
samples  taken  from  one  tree  or  from  one  orchard 
must  be  untrustworthy  guides  to  the  composition  of 
the  juice  in  fruit  of  the  same  kind  grown  elsewhere, 
and  under  different  conditions.  The  present  part  is 
not,  as  its  predecessors  were,  prefaced  by  articles  of 
literary  merit  on  subjects  connected  with  pomology  ; 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  subscribers  may  congratu- 
late themselves  on  the  possession  of  a  very  beautiful 
and  very  useful  publication, 

Spir.v.a  falmata. — Were  it  not  for  the  pre- 
valent opinion  that  this  charming  variety  of  Spinea  is 
difficult  to  obtain  in  large  quantities,  one  might 
wonder  why  the  white  variety,  S.  japonica,  is  so  much 


always  loud  in  their  praise  of  his  pictures,  many  of 
which  are  not  only  works  of  art  but  are  invaluable  as 
a  reference  ;  that  clever  picture,  for  instance,  which 
has  all  the  varieties  of  Cypripedium  insigne  on  it, 
would  at  any  time  settle  a  questioned  name  of  any  of 
the  varieties.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr. 
Stevens'  pictures  are  ol  the  first  merit  from  an 
artist's  as  well  as  a  florist's  point  of  view,  and  that 
they  have  been  awarded  medals  at  several  of  the  large 
exhibitions  of  photographic  societies  this  year.  The 
British  Journal  of  l'holography,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Stevens'  pictures  now  at  the  exhibition  at  5,  Pall 
Mall  East,  says  : — "  The  remark  was  made  to  us  a 
few  days  back  that  it  is  difficult  in  the  present 
stage  of  photography  to  hit  upon  a  speciality. 
The  feat  has,  however,  been  performed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  who  has  made  the  photo- 
graphing of  flowers  his  special  study  and  'hobby,' 
with  what  success  the  award  of  a  medal  sufficiently 


FIG.   97. — THE  RUINS  OF  THE  OLD  WISTARIA  AT  SALT  HILL,    SLOUGH.      (SEE   P.    560.) 


a  spacious  and  convenient  exhibition  hall  as  the 
Waverley  Market,  they  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
and  do  justice  to  an  almost  unlimited  number  of 
exhibits. 

The"Herefordshire  Pomona." — Another 

part  (the  fifth)  of  this  superbly  illustrated  periodical  has 
reached  us.  It  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woolhope  Club,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  aspires  to  more 
than  local  utility.  The  coloured  plates  are  excellent, 
but  we  regret  to  see  that  the  woodcuts  are  still  not 
worthy  of  the  coloured  illustrations  or  of  the  text. 
In  future  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  cross  sections 
of  the  fruits  as  well  as  vertical  ones,  as  the  character 
of  the  fruit-cells — a  point  upon  which  the  Editor,  Dr. 
Hogg,  lays  great  stress — is  not  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  section  lengthwise.  We  should  be  glad,  too,  if  the 
artists  and  editors  would  give  in  all  cases,  as 
they  do  in  some,  figures  and  descriptions  of 
the  foliage,  flowers,  shoots  and  buds,  which  afford 
points    of  disinction  all   but   entirely   neglected   by 


grown  for  forcing,  while  the  pink  variety  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  country  in  greater  force  than  from  one  to 
two  plants.  As  a  forcing  plant,  either  for  supplying 
cut  flowers  or  for  arranging  in  plant  structures,  in 
contrast  to  the  well-known  white  variety,  or  as  an 
ornament  for  the  sitting-room,  few  plants  can  at  all 
compare  with  it.  We  lately  saw  over  an  acre  of  fine 
plants  in  Mr.  Charles  Noble's  nursery,  near  Bag- 
shot,  where  in  the  mellow,  peaty  soil  of  that  nursery 
the  crowns  attain  an  extraordinary  size,  larger  indivi- 
dully  than  a  man's  thumb.  We  were  informed  the 
stock  originally  consisted  of  only  one  plant. 

Mr.  Henry  Stevens'  Flower  Pictures. 

— At  last  flowers  have  found  in  Mr.  Henry  Ste- 
vens, of  Addleston  Lodge,  Addleston,  a  much  needed 
champion  among  artists.  All  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  his  fine  collection  of  life-size  photo- 
graphs of  Orchids  at  the  rooms  at  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  know  that  Mr.  Stevens  has  worked 
hard  at   his    "  hobby "   for   years.     Orchidists  were 


testifies.  In  the  present  exhibition  we  have  a  large 
number  of  new  specimens  of  finely-grouped  and 
exquisitely-rendered  floral  subjects,  including  nearly 
every  variety  of  flower  familiar,  and  many  unfamiliar, 
to  the  general  public.  In  the  frame  to  which  the 
medal  label  is  attached  there  are  Dahlias,  double  and 
single,  the  delicate  gradations  of  which  are  admirably 
rendered  ;  also  some  specimens  of  Odontoglossums. 
A  group  of  hardy  Azaleas  (No.  334)  is  wonderfully 
perfect,  and  Lilium  auratum  (No.  348)  shows  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  skill  in  reproducing  the  tender  tex- 
tural  details  of  that  beautiful  flower.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  individualise  where  all  are  so  excellent, 
but  we  would  call  attention  to  Orchids  and  Pansies 
(No.  324)  and  Japanese  Spiraea  and  Marguerite 
(No.  325),  as  also  the  Roses  (No.  349)  and  Cherry 
Blossoms  (No.  351).  Mr.  Stevens'  figure  subjects 
are  also  remarkably  good,  and  possess  the  valuable 
feature  of  'naturalness.'  Taken  as  they  are,  with- 
out any  of  the  '  pomp  and  ceremony  '  of  a  visit 
to  the   photographer's,  the  little  '  sitters '  (his  chil- 
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dren)  have  felt  perfectly  at  home,  and  Mr.  Stevens 
has  thus  been  enabled  to  exhibit  some  of  the  best 
amateur  portrait  work  we  have  yet  seen.  We  may 
add  that  all  his  pictures  are  entirely  untouched."  Few 
who  have  not  seen  such  pictures  as  Mr.  Stevens' 
have  any  idea  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  pictures  to 
be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  photography,  nor  of  the 
study  required  to  attain  proficiency  in  the  higher 
branches  ef  the  art.  In  Mr.  Stevens'  Orchid  pictures 
the  different  and  delicate  shades  suggest  each  different 
colour,  so  that  even  a  novice  can  readily  say  what 
colour  or  shade  of  colour  the  flowers  were  ;  the  large 
pictures  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  guttatum  (No. 
301),  Cattleya  Mendelii  (No.  333),  and  the  Study  of 
Orchids  (No.  332),  composed  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  guttatum,  O.  vexillarium,  O.  nebulosum  and 
three  Cattleyas,  admirably  show  this.  There  is  a 
studied  simplicity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
and  their  base  of  Maidenhair  or  other  suitable  foliage 
which  proves  Mr.  Stevens  to  be  a  true  artist,  and 
makes  some  of  his  simplest  pictures  the  most  attrac- 
tive. 

Linnean  Society.— The  papers  to  be  read 

at  the  meeting  on  Thursday,  November  2,  at  8  P.M., 
are  :— 1,  "Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,"  part  10,  Sir  J. 
Lubbock,  Bart.  ;  2,  "  Medicinal  Plants  of  Queens- 
land," W.  A.  Armit;  3,  "Malformation  Leaves,  Bey- 
eria  opaca,"  G.  Otto  Tepper;  4,  "Hybridisation 
of  Salmo  fontinalis,"  Dr.  F.  Day  ;  5,  "  Teratological 
Notes  on  Plants,"  H.  N.  Ridley;  6,  "  Remarks  on 
Marine  Fauna  of  Norway,"  Prof.  Lankester, 

Abutilon  Reine  d'Or.— This  will  make  a 

valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  plants  for  clothing 
greenhouse  walls  in  autumn.  It  is  a  free  grower,  and 
flowers  profusely,  producing  its  pale  lemon-coloured 
blossoms  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  a  wall  over 
12  feet  in  height.  Plants  that  bear  such  fine  leaves 
and  useful  and  attractive  flowers  are  likely  to  be 
largely  grown  by  amateurs  when  once  their  qualities 
as  climbing  plants  are  thoroughly  established. 

Onions. — Whatsoever  may  be  the   kind  of 

Onion  which  the  Spanish  grower  sends  us  in  such 
large  quantities,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  one  which 
easily  reaches  a  great  size,  and  must  be  immensely 
productive.  All  over  the  kingdom  grocers  and  other 
retailers  of  edibles  are  now  selling  Spanish  Onions 
at  the  profitable  price  of  I  J.r*.  per  pound,  as  the  first 
cost  to  them  is  but  5*.  per  cwt.;  and  il  there  be  any 
considerable  sale,  none  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
retailer  to  spoil.  Spanish  Onions,  however,  before 
they  reach  the  retailer,  have  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  dealers,  and  bear  a  costly 
journey,  so  that  we  may  well  imagine  that  the  price 
per  hundredweight  paid  to  the  Spanish  grower  is 
small  indeed.  It  is  evident  that  with  our  heavy 
rent,  rates,  taxes,  cost  of  manure,  labour,  &c,  we 
could  not  grow  Onions  profitably  at  the  very  low 
price  the  Spaniard  gets,  and  doubtless  lives  on  ;  but 
he  doubtless  has  cheaper  land,  ample  ripening  sun- 
shine, and  is  not  hampered  with  those  heavy  burthens 
which  are  such  inevitable  concomitants  to  civilisation. 
Still,  and  perhaps  largely  as  a  necessary  corollary  to 
the  low  price  paid  for  imported  bulbs,  Onions  are 
cheap  here,  and,  no  doubt,  fairly  plentiful.  From 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  bushel  of  56  lb.  seems  to  be  thought 
a  fair  price  for  good  spring  sown  bulbs,  whilst 
autumn  sown  ones  will  not  be  had,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  imported  ones  are  better  and  so  plen- 
tiful. It  is,  however,  unwise  to  push  the  sale  of 
summer  grown  bulbs  yet,  except  where  necessity 
knows  no  delay.  We  have  no  big  bulbs  this  year, 
but  this  is  no  great  loss  to  the  grower,  for  not  only  do 
the  hard  medium  sized  samples  keep  best,  but  they 
are  more  favoured  by  the  dealers.  Where  the  soil  is 
not  quite  so  potent  and  the  plants  are  less  thinned 
the  produce  relatively  is  as  heavy,  perhaps  heavier 
than  where  such  big  bulbs  follow  upon  extreme  thin- 
ning. It  is  unfortunate  that  so  excellent  and  whole- 
some a  vegetable  as  is  the  Onion  should  possess  such 
pungent  flavour  and  strong  odour,  but  doubtless  there 
are  many  little-known  ways  of  cooking  it  that  might 
render  these  qualities  less  obnoxious. 

A    New    Genus   op  Lobeliace.i-.  —  Dr. 

Asa  Gray  describes  a  curious  new  genus  of  this  order 
recently  discovered  in  the  Mohave  desert,  California. 
It  is  of  no  horticultural  interest,  being  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  majority  of  its  gay  allies,  but  it  is  worth  no- 
ticing, although  a  humble  plant,  as  another  instance  of 
the  very  local  character  of  some  types,     We  know  the 


broad  physiognomy  ol  the  vegetation  of  nearly  all 
countries  and  regions,  yet  we  have  much  to  learn  of 
the  details  of  the  less  conspicuous  features.  The  new 
genus  is  called  Parishella,  after  the  brothers  Parish, 
of  San  Bernardino,  who  have  done  much  towards 
investigating  the  vegetation  of  their  neighbourhood. 

Violets  in  Autumn.— The   mild   weather 

we  have  had  lately  has  given  us  plenty  of  green  leaves 
and  abundance  of  flowers,  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
will  receive  a  severe  check  should  the  temperature  fall 
suddenly.  Violets  are  flowering  early  and  profusely  ; 
the  finest  display  of  leaves  and  flowers  that  we  have 
seen  for  many  a  long  day  is  in  Mr.  Charles 
Noble's  nursery  at  Sunningdale.  The  plot  of  Violets 
is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  dwelling-house,  and 
the  air  is  fragrant  with  their  perfume.  There  are  buds 
enough  formed  to  supply  Violets  for  many  weeks,  and 
the  luxuriance  of  the  leaves  gives  the  bunches  of 
flowers  quite  a  pleasing  appearance,  so  different  from 
what  we  usually  see.  A  favourable  soil  and  climate 
is  clearly  half  the  battle  in  Violet  growing.  The  sorts 
grown  are  the  Czar  and  Marie  Louise. 

French  Marigolds  as  Autumn  Flowers. 

— There  is  no  plant  perhaps  of  a  half-hardy  character 
that  stands  the  dull,  cold  weather  of  autumn  so  well 
as  the  French  Marigold  does.  We  saw  a  quantity  a 
few  days  ago,  which  after  having  undergone  a  few 
days'  drenching  of  heavy  rain  were  as  fresh  almost  as 
before  the  visitation.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  number 
of  blossoms  well  established  plants  of  Marigolds  will 
produce  if  the  autumn  be  only  fine.  One  great  point 
is  to  get  the  plants  well  forward  in  spring,  so  that 
they  can  be  got  out  in  the  open  ground  fairly  early, 
and  become  established  before  the  summer  drought 
sets  in.  Then  it  is  that  they  flower  with  marvellous 
freedom,  and  this  quality  is  recognised  by  most  gar- 
deners, as  they  sow  patches  for  cut  blooms.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  flowers  of  Marigolds  are 
objectionable,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  perfume, 
but  this  is  more  of  a  sentimental  than  a  practical 
objection.  There  are  many  to  whom  the  smell  of  the 
Marigold  is  not  so  objectionable  as  it  is  to  others,  and 
there  are  many  gardeners  who  find  the  French  Mari- 
gold most  useful  for  cutting  from,  and  amid  a  multi- 
tude of  cut  specimens  any  objectionable  quality  in  the 
Marigold  becomes  lost.  The  striped  rather  than  the 
maroon  self-coloured  form  is  decidedly  the  best  type 
to  grow  for  cutting  from,  especially  so  as  during  the 
moist  wet  days  of  autumn  the  blooms  become  more  cor- 
rectly striped  and  more  handsomely  marked  than  they 
do  in  drier  weather.  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Gunnersbury, 
who  is  this  seasongrowinglargequantities  of  Scabious, 
annual  Chrysanthemums,  &c,  in  pots  to  flower  under 
glass  in  early  spring,  intends  next  year  to  try  the  Mari- 
gold as  a  pot  plant.  There  will  perhaps  be  a  little  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  plants  through  the  winter,  owing 
to  the  tendency  of  the  Marigold  to  damp  off,  but  with 
heat  and  glass  at  command,  and  with  a  knack  of 
managing  plants  of  this  character  during  winter, 
which  Mr.  Roberts  undoubtedly  possesses  ;  the  best 
results  may  be  anticipated. 

Convolvulus  arvensis   in  California. 

— A  writer  in  Coulter's  Botanical  Gazette  says  this, 
a  foreigner,  is  already  more  abundant  throughout  the 
region  of  San  F"rancisco  than  any  other  species,  and 
is  a  very  troublesome  weed  in  the  Wheat-fields.  At 
the  time  of  writing  the  stubble  fields  were  white  every 
morning  with  its  flowers,  for  it  persists  in  growing  and 
blooming  however  closely  cut  down  by  scythe  and 
sickle.  Chrysanthemum  segetum  is  another  European 
plant  that  is  rapidly  spreading  in  the  same  country. 

■ Seedling  Hybrid  Abutilons. — There  is 

no  class  of  plants  more  useful  to  the  gardener  or 
decorator  in  winter  than  the  brighter  forms  of  the 
Abutilon  family,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  some 
interest  is  being  manifested  in  them  by  raisers  of  new 
flowers.  Mr.  George,  of  Putney  Heath,  sends  us 
several  specimens,  some  of  which  are  of  the  highest 
merit.  Silver  Bell  is  a  medium-sized  well-formed 
flower  of  a  creamy-yellow  hue,  with  clear  maroon 
markings,  but  is  quite  eclipsed  by  Sir  Garnet,  a  beau- 
tifully formed  flower  of  a  striking  red  colour  veined 
with  rich  dark  lines  which  give  it  quite  a  distinct 
appearance  from  all  the  others.  This  variety  will 
prove  invaluable  for  cutting,  and  dwarf  plants  of  it 
will  make  very  pretty  objects  for  sitting-rooms.  A 
variety  named  Crimson  King  is  also  very  good  as 
regards  colour  and  substance  of  petal,  but  the  flowers 


are  not  so  bold  and  large  as  Sir  Garnet.  An  orange- 
coloured  variety  (unnamed)  strikes  us  as  being 
remarkably  pretty  ;  the  colour  of  the  flowers  resemble 
those  of  the  well-known  Imantophyllum  miniatum. 
This  variety  will  make  a  striking  pol-plant  for  all 
decorative  purposes.  Enchantress  is  a  larger  flower 
of  a  handsome  pink  shade  marked  with  deep  purple 
veins,  and  very  pretty  ;  and  there  are  other  varieties 
of  more  or  less  merit,  but  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  call  for  any  special  comment.  Mr.  George 
informs  us  that  his  seedlings  are  a  cross  between 
his  free-flowering  section  and  A.  Sellowianum 
marmoratum,  which  he  considers  an  improve- 
ment on  the  other  section.  The  habit  of  the  plants 
sent  for  inspection  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a 
decorative  plant. 

Lawns  in  Autumn.— It  has  been  remarked 

with  much  truth,  that  "  the  beauty  and  high  keeping  of 
lawns  in  England  are  the  admiration  of  all  foreigners." 
This  is  comprehensively  true,  and  there  is  no  greater 
adornment  to  a  fine  domain  than  a  well-conditioned 
and  well-preserved  lawn  round  an  ancestral  mansion. 
It  is  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  there  is  some 
danger  of  the  lawn  not  receiving  that  amount  0 
attention  it  absolutely  requires — when  the  dull,  moist, 
cool  days  come,  followed  by  long,  cold,  foggy  nights, 
that  the  grass  grows  rough,  lank,  and  the  scythe  or 
mowing  machine  removes  it  with  much  less  difficulty 
than  when  the  blades  of  grass  are  fresher  and  more 
crisp.  The  leaves,  too,  are  falling,  and  lying  thickly 
in  woodland  ways,  and  the  labour  of  daily  sweeping 
cannot  be  provided  owing  to  there  being  more  pressing 
work  on  hand.  It  is  then  that  the  gardener's  vigilance 
is  apt  to  relax,  and  the  worms  draw  into  the  grass  the 
fallen  leaves  and  stalks,  and  throw  up  casts  in- 
numerable. A  well  kept  sward  soon  degenerates  into 
one  of  a  coarse  order,  and  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent 
indispensable  to  the  season  of  the  year.  But,  as  far  as 
possible,  when  the  weather  is  drying,  the  lawn  should 
be  carefully  swept,  and  well  rolled  so  as  to  preserve  as 
far  as  possible  a  firm  bottom,  and  a  dense  herbage. 
If  the  lawn  is  not  kept  well  rolled,  the  roots  of  the 
grass  become  loosened  by  means  of  worm  casts,  and 
when  roughly  swept  large,  bare  patches  result,  and 
then  the  work  of  renovation  has  to  be  gone  through. 
The  re-turfing  of  lawns  can  be  done  at  any  time 
during  October,  and  up  to  the  end  of  March.  It  is 
best  performed  early  enough  in  autumn  to  admit  of 
the  turf  becoming  somewhat  set  before  frost  comes,  or 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  break-up  of  frost  in  early 
spring.  The  best  piece  of  turf  we  ever  saw  was  laid 
on  a  bottom  formed  as  follows  :— 3  inches  of  chalk 
beaten  a  little  small  and  over  this — filling  up  the 
interstices  also— a  layer  of  2  inches  of  road  sand  from 
a  gravelled  road.  This  was  rolled  down  firmly 
before  the  turf  was  laid.  The  turf  employed  was 
selected  from  some  chalk  downs,  and  it  was  as 
free  from  weeds  as  possible.  •  This  made  a  charm- 
ing lawn,  and  in  two  years  or  so  every  weed  was 
extracted  from  it,  leaving  only  grasses  and  Clovers. 
When  well  kept  this  lawn  was  superior  to  any 
for  miles  round.  An  excellent  sward  can  be 
made  by  sowing  selected  grass  seeds  in  a  well 
prepared  bottom  in  April  and  May.  Grass  seeds  for 
this  purpose  are  now  selected  with  such  care  that  a 
prime  sward  can  be  had  in  two  months  or  so  from 
the  time  of  sowing.  We  have  seen  lawns  made  from 
mixtures  so  well  selected  that  not  a  single  coarse  grass 
and  scarcely  a  weed  can  be  found  in  them.  The  cost 
of  sowing  is  very  much  cheaper  than  that  of  laying 
down  turf,  and  provided  carefully  prepared  mixtures 
be  used  the  result  is  equal.  The  grasses  that  are 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose  seem  to  be  those  whose 
roots  make  a  firm  matted  bottom  ;  and  though  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  the  first  mowing  or  two  with 
some  judgment,  it  can  soon  be  mowed  and  rolled 
as  often  as  a  permanent  lawn— indeed,  the  more 
frequently  this  is  done  the  thicker  and  finer  will  the 
turf  become.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  laying  down  of  lawns  by  means  of  sowing  is 
being  so  much  resorted  to.  Round  London,  for 
instance,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
obtain  suitable  turf,  even  at  high  prices.  The 
expense  of  turf  almost  makes  the  use  of  it  prohibitory, 
and  as  lawn  mixtures  are  improved  and  used  with 
success  so  much  the  more  will  they  be  employed. 

JASMINUM    NUDIFI.ORUM    SEMPER   AUREUM. 

—  As  a  wall  creeper  this  plant  is  very  effective 
during  the  present  month.  It  combines  the  two 
characteristics  of  spring  and  autumn,  the  leaves  upon 
some  of  the  shoots  being  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  as 
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the  name  implies,  which  are  prettily  intermixed  with 
the  green  drooping  ones,  that  are  more  abundant. 
Little  training  seems  to  be  necessary  ;  indeed,  if  the 
main  growths  are  fastened  to  the  wall  no  further 
trouble  need  be  taken  to  obtain  the  best  effect  that 
the  plant  will  give. 

ARTOCARPUS  METALLIC*.— We   never  have 

the  same  appreciation  of  foliage  plants  in  summer  that 
we  have  in  winter,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there 
are  numbers  of  attractive  things  to  look  at  out-of- 
doors.  But  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  plants 
out-of-doors  look  cheerless,  then  we  expect  to  find 
something  worth  looking  at  under  glass.  The  green 
bold  leaves  of  many  kinds  of  Palms  are  among  the 
most  effective  things  that  can  be  used  for  grouping, 
but  they  want  lighting  up  with  a  little  colour,  and 
few  plants  are  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than 
the  dark  rich  crimson  leaves  of  the  above  plant, 
which  is  peculiarly  beautiful  under  a  ray  of  sunshine 
through  a  glass  roof, 

Gardenias  at  Gunneksbury. — Mr.  Ro- 
berts is  now  cutting  superb  blooms  of  Gardenia 
fiorida  at  Gunnersbury  Tirk,  from  plants  planted-out 
in  a  heated  pit  more  than  two  years  ago.  A  compost 
was  made  up  of  half  peat  and  half  loam,  with  some  of 
Clay's  Fertiliser  added,  and  in  this  the  plants  estab- 
lished themselves  and  made  a  good  growth  ;  they 
have  bloomed  with  wondrous  freedom,  Mr.  Roberts 
stating  that  he  has  cut  thousands  of  blooms  from 
the  plants.  Soakings  of  manure-water  are  given  occa- 
sionally, and  there  is  a  healthy  growth  of  foliage  j  but 
every  point  of  it  produces  large,  full,  and  fragrant 
blossoms.  From  the  third  week  in  September  up  to 
the  middle  of  October  cool  treatment  was  given  to 
the  plants ;  but  now,  with  the  advent  of  colder 
weather,  heat  is  being  applied,  and  an  increased 
bloom  is  resulting.  Mr.  Roberts  states,  with  much 
truth,  that  the  great  thing  in  the  culture  of  Gardenias 
is  to  commence  with  thoroughly  clean  and  healthy 
plants,  and  the  remainder  is  only  a  matter  of  proper 
attention. 

Crocus    speciosus. — Very  fine  and   richly 

marked  flowers  of  this  fine  and  showy  autumn-flower- 
ing species  have  been  seen  of  late.  What  an  exqui- 
site object  it  is  in  the  garden  ;  and  yet,  somehow, 
lovers  of  flowers  do  not  take  kindly  to  C.  speciosus, 
or  it  would  be  oltener  met  with  in  gardens.  It  requires 
to  be  planted  in  appropriate  spots,  in  suitable  soil,  and 
there  let  alone  to  flower  in  its  own  good  time.  There 
is  no  spriDg  Crocus  of  the  C.  vermis  type  that  has  such 
lines  of  beauty  traced  on  its  petals  as  are  seen  on 
those  of  C.  speciosus. 

Messrs.  Caraway  &  Co.'s  New  Nursery, 

Keynsham. —  After  thus  being  gradually  hemmed  in 
Messrs.  Caraway,  like  not  a  few  others  similarly 
circumstanced,  have  been  compelled  to  look  out  for 
fresh  ground,  and  to  get  this  was  no  easy  task,  except 
at  a  figure  beyond  that  which  nursery  work  would 
admit  of  ;  this  has  necessitated  their  going  farther  out. 
They  have  recently  secured  the  Long  Reach  estate  of 
50  acres  at  Keynsham,  a  village  on  the  main  road 
from  Bristol  to  Bath,  midway  between  the  two  cities. 
The  land  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  this  road,  and 
north  by  the  main  Great  Western  Railway,  the  part 
which  is  already  planted  with  nursery  stock  being  on 
the  level  of  the  line ;  and  filled,  as  a  portion  of 
it  has  been  this  spring  and  summer,  with  Tulips, 
other  spring  flowers,  and  annuals,  it  has  been 
a  conspicuous  object  for  the  passengers  by  the 
numerous  Great  Western  trains  arriving  at  and 
leaving  Bristol.  The  last  spring  10  acres  were 
planted  principally  with  fruit  tree  stocks  (the 
budding  of  which  has  been  completed),  Rose 
stocks,  Laurels,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
5  or  6  'acres  more  will  be  stocked  this  season. 
The  whole  of  the  land  has  been  drained  3  feet  deep, 
and  the  improvement  in  that  still  down  in  pasture 
is  manifest.  The  soil  is  a  fine  loam,  resting  on  the 
stiff  clay  of  the  La?,  and  the  standard  Briers 
planted  in  the  spring  of  188 1  are  now  Roses  with 
as  good  heads  as  the  most  devoted  lover  of  the 
queen  of  flowers  could  wish  for.  The  fruit  tree 
stocks  also  show  their  appreciation  of  the  soil  by 
their  free  and  vigorous  growth,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Long  Reach  ground  will  enable 
Messrs.  Garaway  to  maintain  their  reputation  for 
good  stock  of  all  descriptions.  The  main  road 
through  the  ground  already  filled  with  nursery  stock 


runs  at  right  angles  with  the  railway,  and  will  be 
planted  right  and  left  with  alternate  specimens  of 
evergreens  and  ornamental  deciduous  trees.  We 
noticed  amongst  those  already  in  their  places  fine 
weeping  Oaks,  golden  Horse  Chestnuts,  Weeping 
Thorns,  and  others.  On  the  portion  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  dwelling-house  (which  faces  the  Bath  Road) 
Messrs.  Caraway  have  tilled  a  considerable  space 
with  the  various  trees  and  shrubs  that  require  laying, 
and  have  also  planted  specimens  of  all  the  varieties 
of  Apples,  Tears,  and  Blums  they  include  in  their  list 
of  fruits,  and  are  likewise  forming  a  trial  ground  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  vegetable  seeds  and  of  testing 
the  quality  of  the  novelties  which  now  yearly  abound 
in  the  various  seed  lists.  There  are  capital  buildings 
attached  to  the  house,  which  will  form  good  packing 
and  other  offices  when  the  time  comes  for  the  whole 
of  the  business  being  removed  from  Durdham  Downs. 

The  Planting  Season.— It  is  gratifying  to 

us  to  learn  from  different  sources  lately  that  the  plant- 
ing season  has  begun  unusually  early,  and  that  the 
weather  so  far  promises  to  be  of  the  most  favourable 
character  for  planting  operations.  Perhaps  one  reason 
— we  hope  not  the  only  one — of  this  early  movement 
is  that  the  severity  of  recent  winters  has  made  sad 
gaps  among  many  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  and  people 
are  at  last  roused  to  a  true  sense  of  their  position. 
There  were  those  who  hoped  against  hope,  that  half 
dead  stumps  would  come  to  life  again  and  be  as  vigor- 
ous as  ever.  The  same  thing  was  hoped  for  after  the 
winters  of  1S60-61,  186667,  1870,  and,  still  later, 
after  the  three  severe  winters  that  preceded  the  un- 
usually mild  winter  of  last  year.  But  plants  that 
would  have  survived  one  hard  winter  have  been  killed 
outright  by  the  severity  of  three  following  each  other 
in  rapid  succession.  We  rememberdistinctlyhow  people 
hesitated  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  shrubbery  beds  and 
borders  after  the  winters  referred  to,  but  after  a  little 
shrugging  of  shoulders,  and  a  little  not  unnatural 
grumbling,  the  blanks  were  filled  up  again.  A 
country  gentleman  would  just  as  soon  think  of 
following  the  foxhounds  with  a  red  coat  out  at 
elbows  as  think  of  leaving  his  pleasure  grounds  in  a 
half-naked  condition  for  want  of  a  few  scores  or 
hundreds  of  shrubs.  We  do  not  share  the  views  of 
those  who  hesitate  as  to  the  wisdom  of  planting  so- 
called  tender  shrubs,  and  for  this  reason,  that  we  may 
live  another  half  century  before  we  experience  three 
such  winters  as  we  have  recently  passed  through. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  branch  of  gardening  upon  which 
a  few  pounds  may  be  more  cheerfully  expended  than 
upon  shrub  planting.  The  plants  furnish,  indeed 
give  character  to  a  place,  besides  supplying  as  many 
cut  flowers  in  a  year  or  two  as  would  pay  the  original 
cost  of  the  plants. 

Lupins  in  October. — Anything  out  of  sea- 
son, be  it  common  or  rare  in  flowers,  is  sure  to  attract 
attention,  and  not  only  this,  but  the  new  idea  is  sure 
to  find  imitators.  "  Lupins  in  flower  in  the  middle  of 
October — what  a  strange  thing  !  They  usually  flower 
with  us  in  summer."  Such  was  the  remark  we  over- 
heard a  day  or  two  ago  from  some  one  who  evidently 
loved  flowers  but  who  did  not  know  much  about  them. 
The  plants  referred  to  were  planted  promiscuously  on 
a  shrubbery  bank,  and  after  flowering  the  stems  had 
only  been  partially  cut  back,  say  to  within  9  or  12 
inches  of  the  ground.  The  abundant  showery  and 
mild  weather  that  we  have  had  lately  caused  vigorous 
root  action,  resulting  in  young  growths  starting  from 
the  stems  that  had  been  cut  back,  and  the  plants  are 
now  flowering  beautifully — of  course  not  regularly,  but 
enough  to  light  up  the  shrubbery  bank  and  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  those  who  love  flowers.  The  plants 
being  dwarfed  look  even  better  upon  the  bank  than 
if  they  had  been  taller.  They  are  also  making  second 
growth  direct  from  the  roots,  but  these  are  late,  and 
although  showing  flower  they  are  sure  to  be  cut  down 
by  the  first  severe  frost.  Apart  from  the  novelty  of 
having  Lupins  in  October,  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
the  deep  blue  spikes,  tipped  with  white  at  the  ter- 
minal ends  where  the  florets  are  not  fully  developed, 
have  a  peculiar  effect  in  the  landscape  now  that  the 
trees,  and  a  great  many,  too,  are  fast  losing  their 
leaves. 

A  New   Endive.— Messrs.   J.    Carter   & 

Co.  have  forwarded  to  us  specimens  of  a  new  strain 
of  curled  Endive  which  they  are  introducing  this 
season,  and  which  promises  to  be  of  a  very  useful 
character,  not  only  for  the  salad  bowl,  but  also  for 


purposes  of  garnishing.  The  heads  are  handsomely 
formed,  circular,  in  dense,  compact  tufts,  and  the 
leaves  are  beautifully  cut,  rendering  the  sample  a 
very  ornamental  one.  The  centre  is  fuller  than 
in  any  existing  variety  that  we  know  of,  and,  there- 
fore, less  liable  to  go  off  with  damp  in  wet 
weather. 

Stokesia  cyanea. — This  beautiful  autumn- 
flowering  Composite  is  now  in  fine  form  in  a  cool 
house  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  CHEAL  &  Son, 
Crawley,  Sussex.  In  appearance  it  is  a  kind  of  Corn- 
flower, and  its  large  blue  flowers  arc  very  striking  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  blue  flowers  of  any  kind 
are  a  rarity.  It  is  a  half-hardy  perennial,  which,  if 
planted  out  in  spring,  and  lifted  in  the  autumn,  will 
continue  to  flower  from  October  to  Christmas. 

We  learn  that  Professor  Lawson   is  about  to 

vacate  the  Professorship  of  Botany  at  Oxford,  to 
assume  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Government 
Cinchona  plantations,  Madras. 

The   Weather. — General  remarks  on  the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Oct.  23,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  :— The  weather  has  been  very  unsettled  and 
wet  in  all  districts.  Lightning  was  observed  in  many 
parts  of  England  on  the  22d,  and  at  some  of  our 
south-western  stations  thunderstorms  and  heavy  hail 
showers  were  experienced.  The  temperature  has 
been  slightly  above  or  equal  to  the  mean  generally, 
but  in  "  England,  S.  W.,"  it  has  been  slightly  below. 
The  thermometer  was  highest  either  on  the  20th  or 
2isl,  when  readings  varying  from  57°  in  "Scotland, 
W.,"  to  620  in  "  England,  S.,"  and  "  Ireland,  S.," 
were  recorded.  The  minima,  except  over  central 
Ireland,  were  registered  on  the  last  day  of  the 
period,  and  were  as  low  as  330  in  "Scotland,  E.," 
and  "  Ireland,  S.,"  and  from  35°  to  390  elsewhere. 
Rainfall  has  been  about  equal  Co  the  mean  in  the  east 
of  Scotland  j  but  more  in  all  other  districts.  In  the 
south  of  England  and  Ireland  the  amount  was  under 
the  mean  by  more  than  an  inch,  and  in  the  south- 
west of  England  by  as  much  as  two  inches.  Bright 
unshine  shows  a  general  increase  on  that  reporteds 
last  week  ;  but  in  most  districts  it  was  again 
very  deficient.  The  percentages  ranged  from  15 
in  "England,  N.W."  to  32  in  "Scotland,  E." 
33  in  "  Ireland,  N.,"  and  30  in  "  Ireland,  S."  De- 
pressions observed  : — At  the  commencement  of  the 
period  a  depression  was  travelling  slowly  over  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Channel  towards  the  Netherlands, 
while  the  winds  were  north-easterly  or  northerly  in 
Ireland,  and  south-easterly  elsewhere.  As  this  disturb- 
ance passed  away  the  wind  returned  to  the  southward 
on  all  our  coasts,  and  a  series  of  depressions  (none  of 
which,  however,  proved  very  deep  or  important) 
advanced  in  rapid  succession  on  our  western  and 
northern  coasts,  and,  moving  north-eastwards  or  east- 
wards, gave  us  fresh  or  strong  winds  from  between 
south  and  west.  On  the  iSth  the  southerly  wind 
increased  to  the  force  of  a  gale  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  22d  a  fresh  westerly  gale  was  expe- 
rienced in  the  western  part  of  the  Channel. 

Gardening  Appointments.— Mr.  Thomas 

Jeffery,  Gardener  at  Broomhall,  Menstrie-by-Stir- 
ling,  as  Gardener  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  Fairholm, 
Larkhall-by-Hamilton,  N.B.— Mr.  George  Oliver, 
Baberton,  Juniper  Green,  Midlothian,  as  Gardener 
to  Thomas  Johnson,  Esq.,  Sea  House,  Scremerston, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.— Mr.  David  Haston,  Fore- 
man at  Kelly  House,  Wemyss  Bay,  as  Gardener  to 
George  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Ardgryffe,  Lin- 
wood,  Renfrewshire.— Mr.  Archibald  Argo,  Gar- 
dener at  Torsonce,  Stow,  Midlothian,  as  Gardener 
to  James  Tait,  Esq.,  Edenside,  Kelso,  N.B.  (the 
above  four  through  Messrs.  Down ie  &  Laird). — 
Mr.  Robert  Dunlop,  late  Foreman  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gladstone,  Fasque,  Aberdeenshire,  as  Gardener  to 
John  Addie,  Esq.,  View  Park,  Lanarkshire. — Mr. 
David  Gibson,  late  Gardener  at  North  West 
Castle,  Stanraer,  as  Gardener  to  A.  Kufeke,  Esq., 
Cathkin  House,  Lanarkshire  (the  above  two  through 
Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Thyne).— Mr.  George  Gibb,  from 
Dalkeith  Gardens,  as  Gardener  to  Hugh  David- 
son, Esq.,  Cantray  House,  Inverness-shire.  [The 
Editor  will  be  much  obliged  to  nurserymen  and  gar- 
deners for  properly  authenticated  notices  of  gardening 
changes  and  appointments.] 
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THE  SPUR  SYSTEM  OF  PEACH 
GROWING. 

When,  some  years  ago,  the  spur  system  of  Teach 
growing  was  being  freely  discussed  by  eminent  prac- 
tical gardeners,  it  appeared  for  a  lime  as  if  the  old 
method  of  extension  was  destined  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  There  were  many  warm  advocates  of  the 
system  who  avowed  their  faith  in  the  principle  of 
restriction,  and  averred— as  far  as  evidence  could  be 
supported  on  paper — that  certain  beneficial  results 
were  likely  to  accrue.  The  opposing  element  was 
never  in  strong  force  ;  at  any  rate  there  was  but  a 
feeble,  if  any,  resistance  offered,  and  cultivators 
generally  accepted  the  new  dogma,  and  acted  upon  it 
for  a  time.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  at  any  time  to 
introduce  a  new  theory  in  horticulture,  provided  it 
looks  at  all  plausible.  Many  useful  theories  that 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  in  practice  have 
been  short-lived  for  want  of  being  carefully  qualified, 
and  their  provisions  fully  explained;  and  this  is  what 
has  happened  in  the  case  of  Peach  growing  upon  the 
spur  system. 

As  a  broad  matter  of  fact,  but  few  people  ever  gave 
the  system  a  fair  trial.  Gardeners  are  perforce  a 
cautious,  if  not  a  sceptical  race,  and  while  new 
theories  are  being  analysed,  and  experiments  are 
being  tried,  any  odds  might  be  laid  that  the  practical 
man  keeps  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  position,  and  weighs 
well  in  his  mind  the  consequences  which  follow  close 
upon  the  heels  of  unsuccessful  results.  To  get  nearer 
to  the  point,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  bulk  of 
people  who  were  taken  for  a  time  with  the  idea 
never  quite  gave  up  the  old  method.  The  so-called 
spur  system  was  in  reality  a  mixture  of  the  spur  and 
extension  systems  combined  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  young 
shoot  was  encouraged  from  the  base  of  every  shoot  of 
the  previous  year's  growth,  and  another  from  the 
point  of  the  same  shoot,  so  that  if  the  exigency  arose 
the  new  idea  could  be  "  quietly  disposed  of  at  any 
time." 

We  do  not  write  either  in  praise  or  in  condemna- 
tion of  this  practice  even  now,  but  simply  state  what 
to  cultivators  are  well-known  facts.  The  point  has, 
however,  a  bearing  upon  our  subject  as  showing  that 
the  spur  system  was  never  very  generally  adopted  in 
the  case  of  Peach  growing.  In  the  cultural  manage- 
ment of  late  houses  the  system  found  most  favour. 
We  revert  to  the  principle,  or  system— whichever 
term  sounds  best— at  this  season  because  the  subject 
seems  an  important  one,  affecting  as  it  does  a  very 
large  class  of  cultivators.  In  many  cases  the  spur 
system  of  Peach  growing  may  be  highly  recommended, 
and  in  a  still  greater  number  of  cases  it  would  be 
little  short  of  foolishness  to  attempt  it.  Those  who 
have  wide  Peach-houses,  and  correspondingly  wide 
borders,  could  hardly  expect  to  be  successful  in  Peach 
growing  by  adopting  the  spur  system  j  but,  given  a 
case  in  which  the  circumstances  are  reversed,  in 
which  the  houses  are  narrower — say  from  9  to  12  feet 
wide— then,  under  the  altered  circumstances,  the 
principle  of  cultivation  should  be  altered  also. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  condition  of 
things  as  suggested  by  the  narrow  houses.  Trees  are 
planted  in  prepared  borders— large  bodies  of  rich 
maiden  earth — in  which  masses  of  roots  are  formed 
during  the  first  growing  season,  and  the  young  shoots 
reach  the  top  of  the  trellis  at  the  end  of  the  first  or 
second  year.  Gross  shoots,  we  assume,  are  pinched 
in  time,  and  the  tree  is  proportionately  balanced  in 
all  its  parts,  but  the  tendency  of  the  sap  to  flow  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  and  the  increasing  quantities 
of  roots  that  are  being  formed,  causes,  the  tree  to  be- 
come refractory  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivator.  The 
first  symptoms  of  irregularity  are  that  the  horizontal 
trained  snoots  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  while  those 
that  are  trained  vertically  assume  proportions  that 
threaten  to  disarrange  the  proper  equilibrium  of  the 
tree.  Whilst  in  a  growing  state  the  Peach  may  be 
pinched,  or  even  thinned  out  severely,  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  these  operations,  and  that  limit  is  reached 
when  we  vainly  attempt  to  curb  the  growth  of  a 
vigorous  growing  tree  by  training  it  on  a  narrow 
trellis.  In  point  of  fact,  the  best  part  of  the  growth 
has  to  be  cut  away  annually  for  want  of  space  for  the 
tree  to  extend  itself.  We  pinch  or  prune  at  intervals, 
but  Nature  will  assert  herself,  and  after  a  time  we 
observe  crowds  of  watery  growths  that  ought  to  be 
fertile  spurs,  and  exudations  of  sap  from  the  stem, 
and  suckers  springing  up  from  the  bole  of  the  tree. 

Now  why  is  this  ?  We  know  the  tendency  of 
certain  soils  to  produce  roots,  and  we  know  the  effi- 


cacy of  the  latter  in  supplying  food.  Moisture  is 
absorbed  by  the  roots,  which  in  due  time  becomes 
sap,  and  passes  through  the  main  stem  to  the  branches 
and  leaves.  If  this  supply  is  in  greater  force  than 
is  required  by  the  tree  to  nourish  and  sustain  it,  and 
there  is  no  outlet  for  extension  of  the  branches,  we 
find  it  forcing  itself  in  various  ways,  as  already  sug- 
gested, and  in  a  manner  that  is  least  calculated  to  lead 
to  fertility  in  the  tree.  The  obvious  way  to  correct 
this  exuberance  of  growth  would  be  to  curtail  the 
root-run— to  plant  the  trees  in  narrow,  and,  if  need 
be,  shallow  borders  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  depth. 
We  have  been  familiar  with  a  house  of  Peach  trees 
for  several  years  which  were  as  numerously  spurred 
as  any  Plum  trees  we  ever  saw,  and  were  often  taken 
for  Plums  after  they  had  received  their  winter  dress- 
ing. The  trees  were  planted  in  shallow  borders, 
enclosed  by  a,\  inch  brick  walls,  and  never  failed 
to  produce  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Even  Noblesse, 
which  is  a  shy  bearer  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
fruited  freely.  Those  who  praise  one  system  of  fruit 
culture  and  condemn  another,  should  remember  that 
the  man  who  succeeds  best  in  fruit  growing,  or  any- 
thing else,  is  he  who  observes  closely  cause  and  effect, 
who  is  wedded  to  no  particular  system,  and  who 
varies  his  practice  according  to  circumstances.    W.  H. 


POTATO    DISEASE. 

As  the  important  paper  on  this  subject  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  A.  Stephen  Wilson  is  stated  to  be  in- 
complete, any  extended  remarks  upon  it  had  better 
perhaps  be  reserved  till  the  completion  of  the  printed 
observations.  I  wish  only  to  say  that  the  small 
bodies  described  by  Mr.  Wilson  as  sclerotia  have 
been  familiar  to  me  for  many  years,  and  that  they 
have  been  observed  by  other  botanists  in  this 
country.  In  a  subsequent  note  to  you  I  shall  send 
you  old  drawings  by  different  hands,  and  refer  you 


Fig.  93.— rROTOMYCES,  or  tuuercinia,  as  illustrated  nv 

MR.    DERKELKV. 


to  a  published  engraving  of  my  own  illustrative  of 
these  bodies.  Every  one  who  makes  independent 
observations  knows  well  that  he  keeps  cerlain  subjects 
in  abeyance  for  further  examination  ;  many  such 
observations  never  get  published  at  all-,  owing  to  the 
uncertainly  which  forbids  publication.  Such  has 
been  my  uncertain  position  in  regard  to  these  bodies. 
When  Mr.  Berkeley  referred  a  certain  disease  of 
Potatos  to  Protomyces,  I  found  these  bodies  now 
described  by  Mr.  Wilson  as  the  representatives  of 
his  (Mr.  Berkeley's)  Protomyces  when  I  examined 
the  same  specimens.  I  therefore  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Mr.  Berkeley  illustrates  these  bodies  now  termed 
sclerotia  in  his  original  essay  on  the  Potato  disease 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
vol.  i.,  pi.  4,  figs.  30  and  31.  Mr  Berkeley  does 
not  give  the  dimensions  of  these  organisms  in  his 
essay,  but  the  Protomyces  afterwards  found  in  the 
Chiswick  Potatos  by  Mr.  Berkeley  were  measured 
by  me,  and  the  measurements  accord  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son's drawings.  Mr.  Berkeley's  original  illustration 
is  here  reproduced  (fig.  98).  It  shows  the  Proto- 
myces (termed  at  that  time  Tubercinia  scabies,  Berk.) 
at  A,  A,  and  cells  from  the  surface  at  B.  Fries,  in  his 
Systema  Mycologicum,  vol.  iii.,  p.  439,  describes  three 
species  of  Tubercinia  in  the  roots  and  stems  of  Mono- 
tropa  and  Orobanche,  and  the  bulbs  of  Lilies.  Mr. 
Berkeley  has  elsewhere  expressed  his  opinion  that  all 
Protomyces  are  resting  conditions  of  other  fungi. 
Mr.  Wilson  states  his  sclerotia  to  be  the  "  two- 
thousandlh"  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  but  in  my  notes 
I  find  them  to  be  larger.  Now,  if  any  one  will 
measure  the  bodies  illustrated  to  scale  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
figures  he  will  find  that  they  really  measure  more 
than  the  two-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the 
letterpress  dimensions,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
a  misprint  or  a  slip  of  the  pen.  A  statement  in 
regard  to  perennial  mycelium  in  the  leading  article 
on  p.  464  needs  some  modification.  The  writer  of 
lhat  article  says  that  De  Bary  tells  us  of  portions 
of  spawn  hybernating  in  Ihe  tuber.  Mr.  Berkeley 
adverted  to  this  thirty  years   before  De  Bary  wrote  ; 


for  Mr.  Berkeley  says  at  p.  26  of  his  admirable 
essay  : — "  It  should  seem  certain,  then,  that  the 
mycelium  or  elements  of  the  fungus  must  have  pre- 
existed in  the  tuber  ;  "  and  a  few  lines  further  on, 
"it  is  possible  enough  that  it "  [ihe  mycelium]  "  may 
be  present  in  the  tubers,  which  are  leafless  branches, 
and  if  so,  it  may  exercise  its  influence  on  the  tuber 
before  it  bursts  forth  from  the  leaf."  In  the  Outlines 
of  Fungology,  p.  42,  Mr.  Berkeley  also  writes, 
"Spawn"  [i.e.,  mycelium]  "may  exist  for  years 
without  producing  fruit,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
is  equally  the  case  whether  it  runs  through  soil  or 
decaying  substances,  or  amongst  living  tissues, 
whether  without  or  within  their  walls."  Prof.  De 
Bary  was  no  doubt  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Berkeley's 
work,  for  when  in  his  paper,  written  for  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  he  printed  a  list  of  "the  exist- 
ing literature  of  the  subject,"  no  reference  was  given 
to  any  of  Mr.  Berkeley's  writings,    IV,  G.  Smith. 


FLOWERS    IN    SEASON. 

Eccremocarpus  scaber. — This  beautiful  climbing 
Bignonia  is  a  native  of  Peru  (some^authorities'say 
Chili)  and  is  sufficiently  hardy  in  favoured  localities 
in  this  country  to  encourage  its  more  extended 
cultivation.  It  is  a  handsome  climber  for  a  large 
conservatory,  but  it  can  be  grown  to  perfection 
in  a  warm  sheltered  place,  where  it  can  be  trained 
against  a  wall  or  trelliswork.  It  is  perennial, 
and  the  large  fleshy  roots  will  outstand  the  winter  if 
the  soil  is  dry  and  sandy.  In  cold  exposed  localities 
it  can  be  preserved  by  striking  cuttings  and  wintering 
them  in  a  cold  frame.  A  readier  mode  perhaps  of 
propagating  the  plant  would  be  to  sow  seeds,  which 
it  ripens  in  abundance.  These  ought  to  be  sown  in 
heat  and  planted  out  after  attaining  some  size. 
Those  obtained  from  cuttings,  however,  will  flower 
soonest.  There  is  an  old  established  plant  at  Kew, 
growing  against  a  wall  with  an  eastern  aspect,  on  the 
herbaceous  ground,  where  it  has  bloomed  more  or 
less  profusely  all  the  summer,  and  which  was  lately 
still  in  vigorous  growth  and  well  flowered. 

Othiofogon  SPICATUS  is  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan.  This  plant  is  generally  considered  insuffi- 
ciently hardy  for  open  border  cultivation,  and  is  there- 
fore oftenest  seen  in  pots.  That  mode  of  culture  is 
well  worth  attention,  as  it  can  be  transferred  to  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  when  other  flowers  are 
getting  scarce  in  the  autumn.  But  hardy  plant  lovers 
may  also  enjoy  it  in  a  sheltered  open  border  or  to 
better  purpose  on  the  rockwork.  In  one  of  the 
Liliaceous  beds  at  Kew,  a  plant  is  throwing  up  three 
or  four  dozen  dense  spikes  of  its  violet  flowers.  It 
does  not,  however,  fruit  in  the  open  border  in  this 
country.  If  it  could  be  induced  to  do  so  under  green- 
house treatment,  as  some  of  the  species  (notably  O. 
intermedius)  do,  its  value  would  be  greally  enhanced. 
The  fruit  is  baccate,  and  very  much  resembles  that  of 
Solomon's  Seal.  The  stem  of  this  plant,  however,  is 
leafless,  and  the  leaves  of  this  as  well  as  the  other 
species  are  linear,  leathery,  and  have  a  tufted  grass- 
like appearance.  It  is  used  as  an  edging  to  bjiders 
and  beds  in  Florence  and  other  Italian  towns. 

Merendera  bulbocodioides,  a  native  of  Por- 
tugal, is  now  in  season.  The  flowers  are  only 
2  inches  high,  pale  purple,  with  oblong  segments, 
bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  a  Colchicum, 
and  too  nearly  related  to  Bulbocodium  vernum  to  be 
worth  while  separating  as  a  different  genus.  The 
latter  plant  flowers  in  spring,  and  is  the  exact  counter- 
part of  this  Merendera.  The  leaves  in  both  cases 
immediately  succeed  the  flowers. 

Aster  altaicus,  although  not  one  of  the  best, 
may  be  considered  a  neat  Aster,  about  iS  inches  high, 
with  close  umbellate  panicles  of  pale  blue  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  ovate,  acuminate,  obsoletcly  serrated, 
with  winged  ciliated  petioles.  It  is  now  finely  in 
flower  on  the  rockwork  at  Kew. 

Bredia  hirsuta.— The  genus  Bredia,  of  which 
only  one  other  species  is  known,  is  one  of  the  very 
few  genera  of  the  large  tropical  order  Melastomacese 
which  inhabit  temperate  climates.  The  present 
species  is  probably  a  native  of  Japan— according  to 
E  ranchet  and  Savatier  it  is  only  met  with  in  gardens 
in  that  country,  where  it  forms  a  small  shrub.  It 
lends  itself  readily  to  cultivation  and  flowers  freely  in 
a  small  state,  some  plants  in  one  of  the  cooler  com- 
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partments  of  ihc  T  range  at  Kew  being  now  coveied 
with  rather  large  pale  rose-coloured  blossoms.  A 
figure  of  this  pretty  species  appeared  in  last  month's 
Botanical  Magi  i  i  He, 

SALVIA  angustifolia  was  introduced  from  the 
mountains  of  Mexico  by  Graham,  and  a  figure  of  it 
appealed  in  the  Botanical  Register  many  years  ago. 
It  is  there  described  as  a  very  pretty  perennial, 
growing  about  2  feet  high,  and  producing  its  deep 
pure  blue  flowers  in  July,  August,  and  September. 
A  good  plant  is  now  flowering  on  the  rockwork  at 
Kew,  but  it  is  more  than  double  the  height  just 
mentioned.  Probably,  to  make  sure  of  the  species 
during  our  cold,  wet  winters,  cuttings  should  be 
struck  and  provided  with  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame 
during  the  winter  months. 

Cornus  canadensis.— The  dwarf  Cornel  or  Bunch- 
berry  of  the  Nerth  United  States  makes  an  excellent 
subject  for  moist  spots  in  the  rock  garden,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  large  flower-like  bracts,  but  also  of 
the  bright  red  fruits  which  adorn  the  tiny  stems  in 
autumn.  According  to  an  early  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  it  was  introduced  to  this  country 
in  1774  by  Dr.  Fothergill.  In  the  Hortus  Collinson- 
ianus,  the  following  note  appears: — "There  is  a 
memorandum  which  shows  that  Mr.  Collinson,  in 
175S,  had  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  this 
species  ;   and  that  he  afterwards  succeeded  appears 


LIST   OF  GARDEN   ORCHIDS. 

{Continued  from  p.  539.) 
Subtribe  wi.—Bleticw.* 
Stems  one  to  many-leaved,  usually  pseudobulbous 
at  the  base  ;  pseudobulbs  depressed  and  tuber-like, 
or  elongated  and  slender.  Leaves  usually  large  and 
folded,  with  prominent  longitudinal  nerves.  Racemes 
terminating  leafy  stems  or  oftener  leafless  scapes. 
Column  produced  below  in  a  foot  or  footless,  Pollinia 
(except  in  Anthogonium)  8,  laterally  compressed,  in 
two  series,  connected  by  a  large  granular  appendage, 
those  of  the  upper  series  usually  smaller,  but  all  of 
them  adnate  upwards  to  the  appendage. 

42.  ACANTHEPHIPPIUM,  Blume.— Sepals  combined 
in  a  broad  oblique  pitcher,  including  the  petals,  which 
are  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  column.  Column  short, 
produced  in  a  long  foot.  Flowers  rather  large,  few 
in  the  raceme.  Terrestrial  herbs  with  oblong  pseudo* 
butbs  bearing  a  few  large  leaves  ;  scapes  shorter  than 
the  leaves.  \ About  five  or  six  species,  inhabiting  India 
and  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Blume  originally 
published  the  name  Acanthopbippium,  but  he  after- 
wards corrected  this  spelling. 

1.  A.  BICOLOR,  Lindl.,  But.  Reg.,  t.  1730;  Maund., 
Botanist,  iv.,  t.  200. — Ceylon.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Watson,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Peradeniya,  for 
the  Horticultural  Society,  about  1835.     A  singular 


t-  33  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3991  ;  Knowles  and  West, 
2'i.  Cad.,  iii.,  t.  123  ;  roxt.,  -'/'',<'•  Bot,  v.,  t.  125  ; 
Card.  Chron,  1843,  p.  103.  Thunia  alba,  Rchb. 
f.,  Bot,  '/.eit.  1852,  p.  764. — North  India.  Culti- 
vated by  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1837.  A  fine 
Species,  having  drooping  racemes  of  large  white 
flowers,  with  the  labellurn  streaked  or  veined  with 
reddish-purple.     Hort.  Kew. 

2.  P.  AMBOINENSIS,  Bl.,  Mus,  Bob,  ii.,  p.  180;  Miquel, 

Ft,  A'ederl.  hut,,  iii.,  p.  672.  Angrtscum  terrestre, 
Ruroph.,  Herb,  Aml>.t  vi.,  p.  113,  t.  50,  fig.  3. — 
Amboina.     Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

3.  P.     BENSON*,      Thunia   Bensonic,    Hook,    f.,    Hot. 

Mag.,  t.  569;  ;  Card.  Chron.  1869,  p.  738. — 
Rangoon.  Introduced  by  Colonel  Benson,  and 
flowered  at  Kew  and  in  Messrs.  Veiteh's  nursery 
in  1868.  Like  P.  alba  in  habit,  but  it  has  very 
showy  purple-red  flowers,  the  labellurn  of  a  much 
deeper  hue,  and  yellow  within.     Hort.  Kew. 

4.  P.  BeRNAYSU,  Rowl.,  Card.  Chron.   1873,  p.  361  ; 

Benth.,  Fl  Austr,,  vi.,  p.  305.  P.  Blumeivar. 
Bcrnaysii,  Hot.  Mag.,  t.  6032, — Queensland,  Aus- 
tralia. Cultivated  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1873.  A 
beautiful  variety,  having  the  flowers  white  outside 
and  pale  yellow  inside. 
5.  P.  BICOLOR,  Lind!.,  Gen.  and  S/>.  Orch.,  p.  1.18  ; 
Scrtum.  t.  23  ;  Bot.  Reg.  1839,  Misc.,  n.  91  ;  Hot. 
Mag.,  t.  4078  ;  Wight,  Ic  PI.  hid.  Or.,  t.  1659 
and  1660. — Ceylon,  in  the  Central  Province,  at  an 
elevation  of  2000 — 4000  feet.  Messrs.  Loddiges 
first  flowered  it.  Flower-scape  about  2  feet  high  ; 
flowers  4  to  5  inches  across  ;  sepals  red-brown  ; 
labellurn  rose,  yellow,  and  white. 
6.  P.  BLUMftf,  Lindl.,  Gen.  andSp.  Orch.,  p.  127  ;  Bl., 
Orch.  hid.  Archip.,  t.  1  ;  De  Vriese,  ///.  Orch., 
t.  8  and  t.  n,  fig.  8  ;  Regel,  Gartcnfl,  t.  464. 
Limodorum  Incarvillei,  Bl.,  Bijdr.  Ft,  Ncderl, 
hid.,  p.  374,  not  of  Persoon. — Java.     Cultivated. 


99.— FHAIUS  GRANEIFOLiUS. 


Fig.  103.— ph Ait's  irrokatus. 


Fig.  ioi.— phaius  tuberculosus. 


from  a  rough  drawing  of  it  made  by  himself,  with  the 
following  note  : — "Runs  in  the  ground,  grows  about  6 
or  9  inches  high  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  bright  colour ; 
grows  all  about  Halifax  and  Newfoundland  ;  called 
Baked  Apples  and  Pears."  By  the  way  this  name  is 
not  given  in  Gray's  Manual,  but  only  the  two  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  note. 

Primula  poculiformis.—  This  pretty  Primrose, 
of  recent  introduction,  comes  from  Japan.  It  has  the 
habit  of  P.  cortusoides,  a  Siberian  species.  The  same 
type  ts  represented  in  China  by  P.  Sieboldii,  a  per- 
fectly distinct  species,  but  often  considered  as  a  variety 
of  P.  cortusoides.  P.  molli?,  a  species  from  the  Bhotan 
Mountains,  also  shows  its  affinity  to  a  considerable 
degree  in  the  leaves,  but  the  inflorescence  is  very  dif- 
ferent. From  P.  cortusoides,  its  nearest  relation 
perhaps  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  P.  poculifor- 
mis is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  obconic,  wide- 
mouthed  calyx,  and  shortly  stalked  spreading 
leaves,  which  are  roundly  cordate,  sharply  but 
sparsely  toothed,  pale  green,  and  of  much  greater 
substance  than  any  of  the  allied  species  above  men- 
tioned. The  flowers  are  pinkish-white,  borne  well 
above  the  foliage  on  a  many-flowered  erect  umbel. 
Under  certain  conditions  perhaps  the  flowers  would 
be  white,  or  could  be  made  so  by  sowing  seed  and 
always  selecting  the  whitest.  If  it  prove  hardy  in  this 
country  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  hardy  flower  garden,  and  ought  to  become  as 
popular  as  P.  Sieboldii,  of  which  we  have  now  a  great 
many  distinct  and  extremely  beautiful  varieties. 
Coming  as  it  does  from  Japan  it  is  remarkably  distinct 
from  P.  japonica,  and  adds  one  more  to  the  many 
fine  plants  from  that  country.  It  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  Cape-house  at  Kew. 


Orchid,  with  yellow  and  purple  flowers.  Hort. 
Kew. 

2.  A.  J  A  VAN  I  CUM,  Bl.,  Bijdr.  Ft.  Nedcrl.  hid.,  p.  353, 

t.  47  ;  Orch.  Arch.  Ind,,  p.  156,  t.  49  ;  Bot,  Reg., 
1846,  t.  47;  Bot,  Mag,,  t.  4492;  Lem.,  Ja'rd. 
Ftettr.,  t.  3$  (copied  from  Bot.  Mag.). — fava. 
Cultivated  by  Loddiges  in  1841..  In  this  species 
the  yellow  and  red  flowers  are  distinctly  striped 
longitudinally. 

3.  A.    PARVIFLORUM,    Hassk. ,    Hort.    Bogor.,    p.    43  ; 

Miquel,  Ft.  A'ederl.  Ind.,  iii.,  p.  707. — Java. 
Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1844. 

4.  A.  striatum,  Lindl.,  Bot.    Reg,    1838  ;    Misc.,  n. 

68. — Nepal.  Cultivated  at  Kew  and  by  Mr. 
Bateman.     Flowers  dull-coloured. 

5.  A.  sylhetense,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.,  p.  177  ; 

Journ.  Lin.  Soc.,  iii.,  p.  21.  A.  ringi/lorum. 
Griff.,  Notul.,  iii.,  p.  347  ;  Ic.  PI,  Asiat.,  t.  325. — 
North  India,[at  2000 — 3000  feet.  Flowers  straw- 
coloured,  freckled  with  red  inside.     Hort.  Kew. 

43.  Phaius,  Loureiro,  —  Sepals  free.  Labellurn 
gibbous  or  spurred  at  the  base,  and  having  broad 
lateral  lobes  enfolding  the  column.  Tall,  terrestrial, 
epiphytical  herbs,  with  clustered  stems,  ample  foliage, 
and  showy  flowers.  There  are  about  fifteen  species  of 
this  genus,  the  greater  part  inhabiting  tropical  Asia, 
but  the  genus  is  represented  in  tropical  Africa,  the 
Mascarene  Islands,  Australia,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
China  and  Japan. 

1.  P.  ALBUS,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch., -p.  128  ;  Wall  , 
PI.  Asiat.    Rar.,  t.   ii.,    t.    iq3  ;  Bot.    Reg.    1838, 

*  From  this  point  the  defioiiions  of  the  tribes  and  the  diag- 
noses of  the  genera  are  translated  direct  from  the  printed  sheets" 
of  the  forthcoming  part  of  the  Getura  Plantarunt,  which  the 
authors  have  kir.dly  allowed  me  to  use  for  this  purpose. 
W.  B.  H.  V    V 


A  handsome  species  near  P.  grandifolius,  but 
having  a  deep  red  labellurn. 

7.  P.  CALLOSUS,  Lindl.,   Gard.    Chron.    1848,   p.   287, 

with  a  figure  of  a  single  flower  ;  Rchb.  f. ,  A'enia, 
ii.,  t.  122.  Limodorum  callosum,  Bl.,  Bijdr.  Ft. 
A'ederl.  hid.,  p.  374,  fig.  6r.  Phaius  Rumphii, 
Bl.,  Mus.  Bot.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  ii.,  p.  179. — Java  and 
Amboina.  Cultivated  by  Veitch  of  Exeter,  in  1848. 
Comparatively  dull  coloured. 

8.  P.  CRISI'US,   Bl.,  Mus.' Bot.,  ii.,  p.  180;  Miquel,  /•"/. 

A'ederl.  hid,,  iii.,  p.  671  ;  Bl.,  Orch.  Ind.  Archip., 
t.  4,  fig.  2.— Java.  Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in 
in  1856. 

9.  P.  CUPREUS,   Rchb.   f,  Bonplandii,  1855.  p.  226; 

Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  459  ;  Otto  and  Dietr.,  Allg. 
Gart.  /.eit.,  xxv.,  p.  409,  t.  12.  P.  Angus- 
tinianus,  Kl. ,  in  the  same  journal,  xxiv.,  p.  9. — 
Java.      Introduced  by  Messrs.  Low. 

10.  P.  Dodgsoni,  Ft.  Mag.,  n.s.,  t.  329  ;  Gard.  Chron,, 

n.s.,  x.,  p.  720. — India.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  in  1871.  Probably  only  a  fine  variety  of 
P.  alba. 

11.  P.    FLAVUS,    Lindl.,    Gen.  and  Sp.    Orch.,   p.   128. 

Limodorum  flavum,  Bl. ,  Bijdr.  Fl.  Nedcrl.  hid,, 
p.  375. — Java,  Introduced  into  this  country  in 
1837,  according  to  Johnson's  Gardeners'  Dic- 
tionary. 

12.  P.  fllxuosus,  Bl.,  Mus.  Bot.,  ii.,  p.  179  ;    Miquel, 

Fl.  Ncderl.  Ind,,  iii.,  p.  671.— Java.  Cultivated 
at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 

13.  P.  formosus  is  a  name  borne  by  a  plant  now  grow- 

ing at  Kew. 
13a.  P.  giganteus,  Hort.,  is  a  variety  of  P.  grandifolius, 
according  to  Dr.  Reichenbach. 

14.  P.  GRANDIFOLIUS,  Loureiro  ;  Rchb.  f.,  Walp.  Ann., 

vi,,  p.  459  ;  Bot.  Reg.  1839,  Misc.,  n.  40  ;  Benth., 
Fl.  Austr.,  vi.,  p.  304  ;  Fl.  des  Serrcs,  vii.,  t.  738 
(var.  superbus).  Bletia  Tankcrvitlia,  R.  Br., 
Bot  Mag.,  t.  1924;  Lodd.,  Bot,  Cab.,  L  20. 
Limodorum     Tankervillia:,    Ait.,    Hort.    Kew., 
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ed.  i,  iii,,  p.  302,  t.  12  ;  L'Herit.,  Serf.  At/gl.,  t. 
28  ;  Andrews,  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  426  ;  Schneev.,  Ic, 
t.  5  ;  Redout^,  Liliac. ,  t.  43.  Pachyne  specta- 
bilis,  Salisb.,  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  Land.,  i.,  p. 
299.  P.  australis,  P.  hucophccus,  and  P.  Carroni, 
F.  Muell.  ;  Gard.  Chron.  1872,  732,  fig.  — 
China  to  Australia,  This  grand  Orchid  was 
introduced  from  China  in  1778  by  Dr.  John 
Fothergill.  Flowers  white  without  and  chocolate 
within,  with  some  rose  and  yellow  in  the  labellum. 
Hort.  Kew.     (Fig.  99,  p.  565.) 

Humblotii,  Rchb.  f.,  Curd.  Chron.,  n.s.,  xiv., 
p.  812. — Madagascar.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
blot,  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  W.  Bull  in  1880.  A 
handsome  sjiecies,  with  large  rosy  flowers,  spotted 
with  white  and  red. 

INDIGOFERUS,  Hassk.,  Hort.  Bogor.,  p.  42  ;  Miq., 
Fl.  Nederl.  Ind.,  iii.,  p.  671;  Bl.,  Orch.  Ind. 
Arc/iip.,  t.  2,  fig.  2;  Rchb.  f.,  Xcnia,  t.  76.— 
Java.  Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1844.  Small 
dull  flowers. 

inquilinusx,  Rchb.  f.,  Gard.  Chron.  1867, 
p.  544. — A  hybrid  of  unknown  parentage,  raised 
by  Mr.  Dominy  for  Messrs.  Veitch.  Flowers 
creamy-white,  with  some  yellow  on  the  labellum. 

intermedius — India,  introduced  in  1839 — is  a 
name  I  find  in  Johnson's  Gardeners  Dictionary. 
A  variety  of  P.  grandifolius  according  to  Dr. 
Reichenbach. 

IRRORATUS  x,  Rchb.  f,  Gard.  Chron.  1867,  p. 
264  ;  Fl.  Mag.,  t.  426. — A  hybrid,  it  is  recorded, 
between  Phaius  Tankervillijeand  Calanthe  vestita, 
raised  by  Mr.  Dominy  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs, 
Veitch.  Flowers  creamy-white  tinged  with  rose  ; 
labellum,  which  is  circular,  flat,  like  that  of  the 
Calanthe,  tinged  with  yellow.  (Fig.  100,  p.  565.) 
KuHLir,  Rchb.  f.,  Xcnia,  ii.,  p.  8i,  t.  122.  P. 
callosus,  Bl.  Orch.  Ind.  Archip.,  t.  2,  fig.  1. — 
Java.     Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg. 

luridus  is  a  name  borne  by  a  plant  now 
growing  at  Kew. 

maculatus,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.,  p.  127  ; 
Bot.  Mag-.,  t.  3960  ;  Bl.,  Orch.  Ind.  Archip.,  t.  5  ; 
Lodd.,  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1803.  Bletia  Woodfordii, 
Hook.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2719.  where  it  is  erroneously 
stated  to  be  a  native  of  Trinidad. — India.  Culti- 
vated at  Kew  in  1827.  A  very  handsome  species, 
with  spotted  leaves  and  wholly  yellow  flowers, 
except  the  reddish-brown  margin  of  the  labellum. 
Hort.  Kew. 

Marshalu/e,  Veitch  &  Sons' catalogue  for  1880. 
Hort.  Kew. 

niveus,  Hort.  =  P.  albus. 
pauciflorus,  Bl.,  Mus.  Bot.,  p.  375  ;  Orch.  Ind. 
Archip.,  t.  4,  fig.  1.     Limatodis  fauci flora,  Bl., 
Bijdr.  Fl.  Nederl.,  p.  375.  t.  62.— Java.     Culti- 
vated at  Buitenzorg. 

TETRAGONUS,  Rchb.  f.,  Bonplandia,  1855,  p. 
221  ;  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  458.  Pesomeria  tefra- 
gona,  Lindl,  Bot.  Reg.  1838,  Misc.,  n.  6;  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.4442.  Epidcndritm tetragonum ,  Thouars, 
Orchid.  Afr.,  t.  33  and  34. — Bourbon.  Intro- 
duced and  cultivated  by  Loddiges.  A  very  pretty 
species,  having  orange  and  red  flowers,  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  sepals  and  petals  falling 
early  and  leaving  the  labellum  attached. 
tuberculosus,  Bl.,  Mus.  Bot., ii.,  p.  181  ;  Orch. 
Ind.  Archip.,  p.  13,  t.  ii.  B.  ;  Gard.  Chron.,  n.s., 
xv.,  p.  341,  fig.  67  and  p.  428.  Limodorum 
tuberculosum,  Thouars,  Orch.  Isles  d'Afr.,  t.  3:. 
Bletia  tuberculosa,  Spreng.,  Syst.  PL,  iii.,  p.  744  ; 
Lindl.,  Gen.  andSp.  Orch.,  p.  123. — Madagascar, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Humblot,  and  flowered  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  in  1881.  Described  as  a  hand- 
some species,  having  white  flowers  with  some 
yellow  and  brown  on    the  labellum.     (Fig.   101. 

P-  565-) 

Walliciih,  Lindl.,  Wall.  PI.  Asiat.  Par., 
t.  158;  Paxt.,  Mag.  Bot.,  vi.,  p.  193,  with  a 
coloured  figure  of  a  portion  of  the  flower-spike, 
and  woodcut  of  whole  plant  ;  Bot.  Reg.  1839, 
Misc.,  n.  58. — North  India,  under  densely  shady 
trees  on  rocks  partly  covered  with  vegetable  soil. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Gibson  for  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire in  1837.  A  vigorous  species,  4  or  5  teet  high, 
differing  from  P.  grandifolius  in  its  pointed 
labellum.     Hort.  Kew. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FRUIT    NOTES. 


Notes  on  Apples. — I  am  a  little  interested  in  the 
long  list  of  Apples  given  by  Mr.  Clayton  and  grown 
by  Mr.  Macintosh,  at  p.  491,  but  I  cannot  think 
either  gentleman  can  be  very  serious  in  their  recom- 
mendations. The  description  given  of  their  usefulness 
and  their  growth  does  not  tally  with  my  experience  ; 
some  of  the  sorts  set  down  as  of  no  account  are  really 
good  here,  a  few  I  will  name  ;  many  of  the  sorts 
named  in  the  list  should  never  have  been  planted 
north  of  the  Trent,  and  would  not  have  caused  dis- 
appointment. Clifton,  near  York,  must  have  a  very 
bad  subsoil,  or  we  should  not  have  so  many  vigorous 
growing  sorts  described  as  cankered  ;  unsuitable  stocks 
would  no  doubt  cause  canker,  but  the  Crab  stock 
should  not  do  so.  Alexander  is  described  as  badly  can- 
kered, I  take  this  to  be  the  Emperor  Alexander— here 
it  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  good  bearer,  fruit  large 
and  showy,  handsome  for  a  large  dish  on  the  dessert- 


table.  Bedfordshire  Foundling  here  is  a  strong 
grower,  a  good  bearer,  and  keeps  until  spring  plump 
and  good  ;  there  are  two  local  Apples  in  Yorkshire 
which  bear  the  name  of  Cockpit,  both  good  bearers 
and  good  users,  the  same  might  be  applied  to  the  two 
sorts  of  Green  Balsams,  excepting  that  the  latter  is  a 
late  keeper  and  requires  plenty  of  sugar  to  make  it 
palatable.  Margil  is  named  as  an  uncertain  cropper, 
this  Apple  here  and  wherever  I  have  seen  it  is  a  sure 
cropper  whenever  the  season  is  at  all  favourable  to  the 
Apple  crop,  so  much  so  that  in  many  places  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Neverfail  :  this  is  one 
of  the  good  dessert  Apples  that  might  be 
planted  north  of  the  Trent  with  impunity.  Mere 
de  Menage  is  marked  as  a  weak  grower  and  not 
worth  growing  :  the  tree  here  is  a  strong  grower, 
fruit  large  and  handsome,  with  plenty  of  colour, 
keeps  well  until  April,  and  anything  but  a  bad  bearer. 
Norfolk  Beefing  is  the  next  castaway  ;  it  is  named  as 
a  moderate  grower  and  an  uncertain  cropper.  I  feel 
indignant  at  this  description,  for  here  it  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  a  great  cropper,  the  branches  hanging  bke 
ropes  of  Onions.  It  is  not  easy  to  procure  the  true 
Norlolk  Beefing.  I  have  had  it  from  four  different 
places  under  that  name,  but  never  got  it  true  until  I 
got  it  from  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  of  Chester. 
I  ordered  a  dozen  trees,  and  now,  this  year,  I  am  pretty 
much  like  Pat  was  with  his  Quinces  in  the  Apple-pie. 
I  am  nearly  all  Norfolk  Beefings  ;  however,  every 
garden  ought  to  contain  it.  This  year,  when  the 
Apple  crop  is  almost  a  failure,  the  Beefings  are 
loaded  with  fruit  ;  they  have  been  used  here  for 
baking  and  drying  for  several  years,  and  are  liked 
much  better  home-prepared  than  those  bought  at  the 
shops.  When  I  came  here  I  found  a  large  showy 
Apple  growing  in  the  gardens,  and  known  as  the 
King  Apple.  It  never  fails  to  bear,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  cooking  sorts  that  I  know  in  use  for  October  and 
November.  I  sent  the  Apples  to  the  late  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  and  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  and  neither 
would  undertake  to  say  what  it  was.  The  late  Mr. 
May,  of  the  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale,  always  main- 
tained that  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Abbot,  of  Knares- 
borough,  and  was  locally  known  as  Abbot's  King. 
No  doubt  our  friend  Mr.  Saul,  who  lives  in  that 
neighbourhood,  can  enlighten  us  a  little  on  this  sub- 
ject.    It  is  a  really  good  Apple.    William  Culver-cell. 

■ The  only  Apples    we    have    had    in    what 

we  may  term  abundance  are  two  varieties  —  Lord 
Derby  and  Mere  de  Menage.  These  are  from 
young  trees  planted  in  a  small  orchard  estab- 
lished four  years  ago.  Owing  to  the  natural  soil 
being  of  a  flinty,  porous  nature,  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  Good,  took  great  care  in  putting  in  a  foundation 
of  clay,  and  in  mixing  it  at  the  same  time  with  the 
natural  soil,  and  the  result  is  a  sturdy,  fruitful  growth, 
which  in  time  must  prove  fruitful  and  remunerative. 
In  many  places  growers  have  to  contend  with  too 
much  clay,  but  here  we  are  glad  to  add  it  to  our  fruit 
tree  roots,  as  also  to  soils  on  which  we  rely  so  much 
for  first-class  late  vegetables.  I  question  very  much 
if  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  this  matter  in  regard 
to  soils  suitable  for  various  crops.  Any  inexperienced 
person  may  see  at  a  glance  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  trees  that  have  been  planted  in  prepared, 
i.e.,  mixed  soils,  and  those  of  Nature's  making. 
Though  the  two  kinds  above-named  are  the  only  ones 
fruiting  freely  this  year,  we  are  in  hopes  that  the  other 
kinds  will  in  other  seasons.  At  the  same  time  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that,  had  the  orchard  been  planted 
with  these  two  sorts  only,  the  produce  would  have 
about  paid  for  the  orchard's  outlay  in  formation. 
//.  A",  Grcenlands. 

A  Coreless  Apple. — We  send  you  a  fruit  of  a 
new  American  variety  of  Apple  which  we  have  fruited 
for  the  first  time  this  season.  We  imported  it  some 
years  ago  under  the  name  of  seedless,  or  Menocher's 
No  Core.  We  think  it  an  interesting  variety.  The 
fruit  is  of  good  quality.  P.  er5  E.  Transon,  Orleans. 
[The  Apple  in  question  is  of  middle  size,  globose, 
flattened  at  both  ends,  the  stalk  short  and  slender, 
and  set  in  a  deep  regular  basin  ;  the  eye  is  broad, 
open,  with  small  recurved  segments ;  the  skin  is 
green,  with  well  marked  russet  round  the  base,  and 
smaller  specks  diffused  throughout  the  whole  surface  ; 
flesh  greenish-white,  with  only  a  trace  of  core,  and 
no  seeds  ;  flesh  hard,  firm,  brisk,  sweet,  and  agree- 
able in  flavour.  It  would  cook  well,  and  would  also, 
we  should  think,  be  a  good  keeper.  Ed.] 

Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear.  —  I  send  you  a 
specimen    of   our    Pear   growth    of   the   year.       It 


is  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Pitmaston  variety. 
I  consider  it  a  grand  market  Pear,  being  a  good  grower 
and  free  bearer,  but  not  of  first  quality  as  regards 
flavour.  W.  Braion,  Elrndon  Hall,  near  Birmiujiam. 
[A  very  fine  specimen,  weighing  19J  oz.  Mr.  Brown 
informs  us  that  he  has  since  gathered  a  specimen 
weighing  22  oz.  Ed.] 

Dr.  Hogg  Peach.— Will  some  of  your  readers  who 
have  tried  this  variety  speak  to  its  merits  for  outdoor 
cultivation  as  regards  quality  and  time  of  ripening  ?  I 
am  thinking  of  planting  it  to  follow  Hale's  Early, 
which  ripened  with  me  on  July  30,  but  can  obtain  no 
information  respecting  it  in  this  neighbourhood,  where 
it  appears  to  be  little  known.  A.  S.t  Bristol. 

Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  Pear.  —  This  valuable 
Pear  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection,  pos- 
sessing, as  it  does,  the  merit  of  being  a  prolific 
bearer,  of  forming  a  handsome  pyramid,  and  in  point 
of  flavour  it  is  equal  to  its  progenitor,  the  well-known 
Marie  Louise.  I  have  recently  gathered  from  two 
young  pyramids  excellent  crops  of  well- formed  fruit, 
and  this  from  a  part  of  the  garden  by  no  means 
favourable  for  the  sun's  rays.  With  a  climate  so  un- 
certain for  fruit  culture  as  ours  has  proved  of  late 
years,  it  is  well  to  note  and  (to  prevent  continual  dis- 
appointment) to  grow  those  varieties  only  which  possess 
the  requisite  flavour,  and  from  which  a  crop  may  be 
expected.  J.  J.  B. 

The   Ingathering  and  Storing  of  Fruit. 

This  to  many  appears  a  very  simple  matter,  and  so  it 
is  as  far  as  regards  the  plucking  from  trees,  but  that 
is  not  all,  as  it  requires  much  discrimination  and 
knowledge  of  sorts  to  know  when  to  gather,  as  they 
vary  days  and  weeks  in  their  ripening  ;  and  not  only 
this,  but  the  handling  has  much  to  do  with  their  keep- 
ing, for  if  the  skins  are  the  least  bruised  or  injured 
decay  sets  in  and  spreads  at  a  rate  that  is  truly  aston- 
ishing. To  prevent  this  bruising  and  inevitable  rot 
after,  baskets  should  be  lined  or  padded  with  soft  hay, 
and  the  Apples  or  Pears  taken  off  and  laid  in  one  by 
one  as  tenderly  and  carefully  as  if  they  were  eggs, 
instead  of  being  tossed  or  dropped  on  each  other  ; 
and  the  same  again  at  the  fruit-room,  where  they 
should  be  laid  singly  on  shelves,  that  they  may  be 
easily  looked  over  and  have  their  sweat  out  without 
touching  or  interfering  the  one  with  the  other.  The 
sweating  they  undergo  gives  them  a  sort  of  greasy 
coating,  which  effectually  stops  the  pores  of  the  skins 
and  shuts  out  the  air  that  would  otherwise  cause  them 
to  rot.  Although  this  is  so,  air  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent fungus-mould,  which  in  close,  damp,  ill-venti- 
lated fruit-rooms  soon  forms  on  Apples  or  Pears,  and 
runs  over  them  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  One  of  the 
causes  of  this  fungus  is  the  storing  of  the  fruit  on  straw, 
which  not  only  helps  to  engender  mould,  but  often 
impregnates  the  fruit  with  an  unpleasant  flavour. 
Boards  never  do  this,  if  they  are  sweet  and  clean  and 
free  from  paint,  as  shelves  for  storing  Apples  and 
Pears  should  be,  and  if  the  fruit  is  laid  on  these  there 
is  nothing  to  contaminate  it  or  give  off  any  odour  it 
can  take  in.  The  best  kind  of  fruit-rooms  aie  those 
having  a  northern  aspect,  and  thatched  or  so  roofed 
as  to  keep  the  internal  temperature  low  and  regular, 
as  the  less  it  fluctuates  the  longer  and  better  will  the 
fruit  keep.  As  regards  the  gathering  the  latest  sorts 
of  both  Apples  and  Pears  should  be  the  last  picked, 
and  if  frosts  do  not  occur  it  is  best  to  let  them  hang 
on  the  trees  as  long  as  they  will.  Gathered  before 
their  time  they  are  sure  to  shrivel,  and  especially  is 
this  the  case  with  such  Pears  as  Glou  Morceau, 
Easter  Beurre,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  others  of 
that  class  that  require  a  good  deal  of  finishing. 
When  Pears  and  Apples  arc  fit  for  picking,  they 
become  detached  at  the  joint  in  the  stalk  by  just 
turning  them  up,  and  leave  the  tree  readily,  besides 
which  they  begin  to  fall  when  the  pips  arc  quite 
brown.   J.  S. 


THE   AMARYLLIS. 

Those  who  admire  and  arc  interested  in  plants 
when  in  flower  only,  would  not  care  much  to  visit  a 
collection  of  the  above  in  October,  when  the  bulbs 
are  approaching  the  resting  period  or  have  arrived  at 
that  stage  ;  but  it  is  a  very  superficial  interest  indeed 
that  cares  only  for  a  plant  during  two  or  three  weeks  of 
its  floral  existence,  and  neglects  it  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Such  persons  can  have  no  idea  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  in  watching  over  and  attending  to  the 
wants  of  such  gorgeous  flowers  as  the  Amaryllis 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  growth  and  its  season 
of  rest.     Next   to  the  pleasure  of  attending  to  one's 
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own  plants,  must  be  placed  that  of  visiting  the  col- 
lection of  one  like-minded  with  yourself;  and  I  must 
confess  to  spending  a  very  pleasant  hour  with  Mr. 
Ileale  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
some  little  time  ago,  examining  the  famous  collection 
there,  and  chatting  over  the  merits  of  the  best 
varieties,  comparing  notes  about  their  cultural  re- 
quirements, and  consulting  together  as  to  the  best 
treatment  for  the  plants  the  following  season.  A 
period  of  rest  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  plants;  they  enjoy  their  rest,  but  the 
mind  of  the  cultivator  of  a  large  collection  is  never 
quite  at  ease  ;  he  is  anxious  lest  this,  that,  or  the 
other  choice  variety  may  start  into  growth  before  its 
time,  or  that  some  other  variety  may  not  be  suffi- 
ciently ripened,  and  that  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
it  will  tlower  next  season. 

One  may  very  safely  say  that  Messrs.  Veitch's  col- 
lection of  Amaryllis  is  quite  unique  and  unsurpassed 
in  Europe,  and  some  idea  of  its  value  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  the  firm  have  received  forty  First- 
class  Certificates  for  new  varieties  since  the  year  1S76. 
The  very  numerous  and  distinct  varieties  raised  here 
from  seed  during  the  last  few  years  may  be  distinctly 
traced  to  the  following  types,  viz.,  Ilippeastrum  par* 
dinum,  Amaryllis  Ackermanni,  A.  Leopoldi,  A. 
aulica,  and  A.  Graviana.  It  was  Mr.  John  Sedcn 
who  first  raised  hybrid  Amaryllis  in  this  nursery  by 
crossing  A,  Ackermanni  pulcherrima  with  the  pollen 
of  Hippeastrum  pardinum,  the  result  being  A.  Chel- 
soni,  A.  Brilliant,  and  A.  maculata  ;  the  first-named 
variety  is  the  best  of  the  three,  and  is  not  yet  plentiful 
owing  to  its  rather  slow  habit  of  growth.  Since 
that  period  the  raising  of  seedling  Amaryllis  in 
this  nursery  has  become  quite  a  speciality  ;  two 
or  three  thousand  are  raised  annually;  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  largest  proportion  of  those  that 
have  received  certificates  have  been  crossed  and 
intercrossed  with  A.  Leopoldi.  The  following 
were  raised  by  Mr.  Heale,  and  obtained  First-class 
Certificates  either  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  or  Royal  Botanic,  while  many  others  of  great 
merit  have  been  named,  but  did  not  have  the  chance 
to  be  exhibited  :— Media  is  a  cross  between  Leopoldi 
and  Ackermanni  pulcherrima,  Virgil  between  Agatha 
and  Electra,  King  Arthur  between  Thalia  and  Leo- 
poldi, Princess  Augusta  Victoria  between  Leopoldi 
and  a  Continental  variety  named  Adriana,  Emilia 
between  Model  (raised  by  the  Rev.  T.  Staniforth)  and 
Leopoldi,  Iris  between  Kara  and  Junius,  Prince 
George  between  Thalia  and  Rev.  T.  Staniforth,  Miss 
Alice  Gair  between  Kara  and  Junius,  John  Heale 
between  Thalia  and  Leopoldi,  Royal  Standard 
between  Circe  and  Leopoldi,  Henry  Little  between 
Thalia  and  Rev.  T.  Staniforth,  Cecilia  between 
Agatha  and  Prince  of  Wales,  Madame  Albani  between 
Beauty  of  Cornwall  and  Agatha,  Autumn  Beauty 
between  an  unnamed  seedling  of  the  Leopoldi  type 
and  reticulata,  Charles  Dickens  (a  superb  variety) 
between  Kara  and  JudIu?,  Duke  of  Connaught  between 
Circe  and  Graviana.  There  are  some  splendid  varie- 
ties of  Continental  origin,  such  as  Empress  of  India, 
The  Giant,  &c. 

The  cultural  notes  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  From  now  until  the  end  of  the  year  they 
may  be  kept  dry,  and  in  a  cool  house,  but  the  tem- 
perature should  not  fall  to  anything  like  the  freezing 
points — say  400  as  a  minimum.  From  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  January  is  the  best  time  to  repot  them, 
taking  care  not  to  overdo  it.  The  very  large  bulbs 
should  be  potted  in  8-inch  pots,  but  this  will  be  for 
a  few  of  exceptional  size  ;  the  largest  proportion  of 
them  may  be  potted  in  6-inch  pots,  while  offsets  may 
be  potted  two  or  three  in  a  pot,  or  singly,  as  may  be 
thought  best.  The  pots  may  be  at  once  plunged  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat,  and  in  a  temperature  of  from 
500  to  55",  but  they  must  not  receive  too  much  water 
until  fresh  roots  are  formed.  The  treatment  they 
require  during  the  flowering  and  growing  period  is 
that  of  ordinary  stove  plants  ;  and  it  is  best  not  to 
maintain  a  very  high  temperature — at  any  rate,  not  at 
night  ;  it  does  no  harm  to  allow  the  temperature  to 
run  up  by  sun-heat  in  the  day.  A  good  potting  soil 
is  two  parts  good  turfy  yellow  loam,  one  part  peat, 
with  a  little  sand,  leaf-mould,  and  rotten  manure. 
7.  Douglas, 


W. 


Peat  Litter. —Mr.  Sowerby,  writing  to  the 
Times,  upon  the  subject  of  peat  litter,  remarks  that 
its  use  in  stables  is  much  on  the  increase.  Several 
of  the  tram  companies,  and  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  employ  it  to  a  large  extent,  and  speak 
very  highly  of  its  efficiency  and  small  cost.  After  it 
has  served  the  purpose  of  "  litter,"  it  is  found  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  very  valuable  as  a  rich  and  handy 
compost  and  manure,  being  easy  of  carriage  and 
manipulation. 


J40ME     ;p0F[F}E3P0JNDENCE. 


Single  Dahlias, — These  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
ne.U  plants,  2  feet  or  little  over  in  height,  bushy  and  free- 
blooming,  the  flowers  small,  neat,  and  abundant,  about 
the  average  size  of  those  sent  herewith.  Colours  dis- 
tinct and  varied.  Some  of  those  sent  are  cut  merely  to 
show  colour,  as  now  the  flowers  are  getting  run  out, 
and  I  cannot  find  a  perfect  one  of  all.  You  will  see 
I  am  trying  to  develope  the  yellow  basal  ring,  which 
sets  them  off  very  much.  As  a  matter  of  taste  I  do 
not  like  big  floppy  flowers. \±1  have  two  varieties  of 
gracilis  this  season  scarcely  over  a  foot  high,  which 
have  been  flowering  freely  all  the  summer — one  red, 
the  other  yellow.  T.  Moore.  [The  opinion  of  our  cor- 
respondent has  judicial  weight,  which  every  one  con- 
versant with  the  subject  will  duly  recognise.  The 
remarks  which  follow  are  intended  simply  to  raise 
discussion,  for  it  is  evident  that  these  plants  are 
assuming  such  a  position  that  some  general  principles — 
modifiable  according  to  circumstances — should  be  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  judges.  The  flowers  sent  are 
of  small  size,  perhaps  too  small,  and  the  size  of  the 
disc  in  proportion  to  the  ray  perhaps  a  little  too  small. 
The  ray-florets  show  a  happy  medium  between  "wind- 
mills "  and  that  excessive  geometrical  formality  so 
displeasing  to  flower-lovers  and  artists.  In  some  of 
the  specimens  sent  the  colours  are  pure,  in  others  too 
much  run  and  washy.  We  quite  agree  that  the  plants 
should  be  dwarf,  of  good  habit,  the  flowers  not  too  ' 
far  removed  from  the  leaves,  and  freely  produced.  It 
is  hard  to  see  what  the  yellow  basal  ring  will  come 
to — the  prophetic  eye  of  the  experienced  florist  may 
be  able  to  forecast  great  beauty  in  this,  but  as  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion  we  do  not  think  this  has 
yet  been  reached.  Of  course  much  depends  on  the 
purpose  for  which  the  flowers  are  required,  but  in  any 
case  we  welcome  any  relief  from  the  hideous  form  of 
the  show  Dahlia.  Let  us  have  the  variety  and  inten- 
sity of  colour,  but  let  more  graceful  forms  prevail. 
The  single  Dahlias  furnish  this  at  present.  We  only 
trust  the  too  rigid  application  of  florists'  rules  will  not 
be  suffered  to  spoil  the  single  Dahlia,  as  at  the  risk 
of  being  considered  heretical  we  aver  our  opinion 
that  they  have  spoiled  some  flowers.  But  in  these 
matters,  chacun  d  son  gout,  only  let  us  strive  to  pre- 
vent the  rise  and  progress  of  mauvais gout.  Ed.] 

The  Stinging  Tree.— Mention  having  been  made 
on  p.  465  of  this  volume  of  the  effects  which  ensue 
after  being  stung  by  this  tree,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  record  my  own  experience  of  the  results  of  a 
sting  from  it  in  England— that  is,  if  Mr.  F.  Gunning  is 
correct  in  assuming  the  Stinging  Tree  to  be  Laportea 
gigas  (see  p.  502),  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  is. 
About  five  years  ago  I  attempted  to  pick  a  fruit  for 
microscopical  examination  from  a  small  plant  of 
Laportea  gigas  that  stood  near  the  middle  of  the  side 
stage  in  the  Palm-house  at  Kew.  I  was  quite  aware 
that  a  sting  from  this  plant  would  be  very  painful, 
and  so  was  particularly  careful,  but  for  all  my  care 
I  got  stung  on  the  middle  joint  of  the  second  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  but  only  by  a  single  stinging  hair  ! 
For  about  half  a  minute  I  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
being  stung  at  all,  but  by  the  time  I  had  walked  to 
the  end  of  the  Palm-house  the  place  stung  began  to 
itch  and  burn,  and  this  burning  sensation  increased 
in  intensity  for  some  time  ;  in  about  two  minutes  I 
felt  pains  at  the  joints  of  the  finger  below  the  sting, 
and  shortly  after  at  the  wrist,  and  in  about  five 
minutes  the  pain  extended  all  up  my  arm,  and  then 
gradually  spread  all  down  the  right  side  of  my  body 
to  the  toes,  and  up  the  right  side  of  the  head,  the 
pain  becoming  more  and  more  severe  for  about  half- 
an-hour,  being  exceedingly  acute  under  the  armpit 
and  at  the  elbow.  The  pain  in  the  head  was  not  so 
severe  as  in  other  parts,  but  gave  me  the  dreadful 
sensation  of  losing  the  senses,  or  rather  of  becoming 
insane — a  sensation  I  never  wish  to  experience  again. 
After  the  pain  had  somewhat  abated,  a  numbness  or 
slight  form  of  paralysis  affected  the  whole  of  the 
right  side  of  the  body  for  a  short  time,  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  walk,  and  could  not  lift  anything  with  my 
right  hand,  nor  even  hold  a  pencil  with  it.  After 
about  two  hours  the  pain  and  numbness  gradually  left 
my  body  and  head,  and  afterwards  my  arm,  except  at 
the  elbow  and  armpit,  where  I  felt  pain  for  two  or 
three  days  afterwards.  The  place  where  the  sting 
entered  remained  constantly  painful  for  nearly  a  month 
after  being  stung,  and  for  eighteen  months  after  a  slight 
pain  was  felt  at  the  place  stung  in  damp.weather,  or 
after  washing  the  hands.  What  seemed  to  me  the  most 
remarkable  result  from  the  sting,  and  which  I  par- 
ticularly noticed  at  the  time,  was  that  the  venom  only 
look  effect  on  the  right  half  of  my  body,  even  to  the 
right  side  of  the  brain,  which  is  curious,  as  I  believe 


it  is  generally  received  that  the  right  side  of  the  brain 
governs  the  left  half  of  the  body,  and  conversely  the 
left  side  of  the  brain  ;  the  left  side  was  utterly  un- 
affected so  far  as  I  could  tell.  If  the  poison  con- 
tained in  one  stinging  hair  could  cause  so  much  pain, 
the  ell'ects  from  several  stings  together  must  be  dread- 
ful, though  probably  different  individuals  would  be 
differently  affected.  The  ordinary  stinging  Nettle 
(Urtica  dioica)  has  little  effect  upon  me,  since  a  dozen 
or  more  stings  from  it  only  produce  an  itching  about 
half-an-hour,  and  then  all  is  well  again.  I  menlion 
this  to  show  how  much  more  virulent  is  the  poison  of 
Laportea  gigas,  and  when  the  minute  quantity  of 
poison  that  enters  the  wound  is  taken  into  account 
the  result  is  surprising.  I  afterwards  examined  some 
of  the  stings  of  L.  gigas,  and  so  far  as  I  was  able  to 
estimate,  each  stinging  hair  contained  about  as  much 
poison  as  would  form  a  drop  sufficient  to  cover  a  dot 
over  one  of  the  letters  i  of  the  type  in  which  this  is 
printed,  and  in  all  probability  the  whole  of  that  would 
not  be  injected  into  the  wound.  N.  E.  Brown. 

Globe  Artichokes.— At  p.  527  appears  a  note  on 
(Uobe  Artichokes  in  which  "X."  advises  sowing  in 
March  and  transplanting.  An  accident  taught  me 
a  better  way.  I  sow  in  autumn,  and  I  do  not  trans- 
plant. The  seeds  have  never  been  counted,  therefore 
I  cannot  aver  that  the  winter  kills  none  ;  but  my  be- 
lief is  that  if  sown  about  2  inches  deep  not  a 
seed  will  perish  even  if  the  thermometer  drops  to  zero. 
Autumn  sown  seeds  produce  a  better  plant  than  spring 
sown  seeds,  and  the  plants  do  not  appear  too  early  ; 
then  you  have  but  to  thin  in  a  reasonable  manner  and 
you  secure  a  fine  growth  and  plenty  of  chokes  in  the 
later  days  of  summer.  We  do  not  want  them  while 
the  vegetable  tide  is  high ;  but  those  who  want  them 
as  early  as  possible  must  trust  to  selected  plants  of 
the  previous  year.  It  must  have  been  observed  by 
many  that  where  Artichoke  seeds  have  been  sown,  a 
few  young  plants  will  appear  the  next  year  from  seeds 
that  were  sown  too  deep  to  germinate  the  first  year. 
Shirley  Hibberd. 

Mushrooms. — I  send  you  a  sample  of  Mushrooms 
gathered  from  a  bed,  to  one  portion  of  which  I  applied 
a  little  of  Standen's  Manure.  They  are  from  part  of  a 
bed  made  up  in  August  last  in  the  ordinary  way  under 
the  stage  of  an  early  vinery.  The  whole  of  the  bed 
is  in  full  bearing,  and  quite  a  picture,  but  the  part  to 
which  I  applied  the  "  Standen  "  is  producing  the 
finest  and  most  fleshy  Mushrooms.  D,  C.  [This  state- 
ment should  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  analysis 
of  Standen's  Manure  published  at  p.  206,  vol.  xv,,  and 
to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  at  Rothamsted, 
from  which  it  appears  that,  although  fungi  contain  so 
much  nitrogen,  they  are  by  no  means  specially  bene- 
fited by  artificial  nitrogenous  manures.  Ed.] 

The  Tuberous  Begonia  as  a  Bedding  Plant. 
— During  last  July  I  saw  tuberous  Begonias  bedded 
out  by  thousands  in  some  of  the  Continental  nurseries 
celebrated  for  their  growth.  In  England  their  coming 
to  make  the  homely  Pelargonium  hide  its  diminished 
head  has  ofttime  been  heralded  with  the  blare  of 
trumpets,  ofttime  written  of  as  a  success,  and  some- 
times remarked  upon  in  a  lukewarm  manner.  In  all 
things  there  will  be  some  failures,  and  I  thoroughly 
endorse  the  remarks  thereon  made  by  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Culverwell,  of  Thorpe  Perrow,  on 
p.  502.  At  no  place  either  in  England  or  abroad 
have  I  seen  Begonias  so  well  grown  outdoors  as  at 
Campsea  Ashe  Gardens,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk, 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  T.  G.  Sheppard,  where  Mr. 
Robert  Keen  presides  over  matters  horticultural. 
Mr.  Keen  made  himself  a  reputation  years  ago  as 
the  raiser  of  the  Tree  Carnation  Mrs.  Jollifle,  the 
genuine  qualities  of  which  are  testified  to  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  never  found  a  rival  in  colour 
and  general  usefulness  as  a  market  variety.  It  is, 
however,  as  a  grower  of  the  tuberous  Begonia 
that  Mr.  Keen  has  fairly  eclipsed  himself.  At 
Campsea  Ashe  there  will  be  found  an  enormous 
quantity  bedded-out  in  their  separate  colours.  On 
the  Continent  one  can  see  scarlets  of  all  shades, 
almost  impossible  to  be  improved  upon,  the  section 
called  crassifolia  being  especially  fine,  but  here  are 
shades  of  scarlet,  carmine,  rose,  magenta,  yellow,  and 
white,  all  equally  fine  in  size  of  flower,  substance  of 
petal,  and  robust  habit  of  growth.  If  Mr.  Keen  has 
been  successful  in  any  one  colour  more  than  another, 
it  is  with  whites.  About  two  years  since  he  raised 
Mrs.  Shepherd,  which  received  a  first-class  Certificate, 
and  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons. 
Since  then  he  has  had  many  varieties  with  white 
flowers,  far  in  advance  of  this  both  in  size  of  flower, 
substance  of  petal,  and  habit.  When  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  the  beds  early  in  September, 
they  were  a  splendid  sight.  Mr.  Keen  writes  me  on 
October  19,  that  the  Begonias  were  in  better  condition 
than  at  any  previous  time  this  year,  whereas  the 
Pelargoniums  were  completely  spoilt  by  the  heavy  and 
continuous  rains.  Under  Mr.  Keen's  skilful  cultiva- 
tion the  Begonias  make  a  beautiful  show  the  same 
season  from  seed  sown  in  January,  but  the  plants  do 
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not  always  show  their  true  value,  and  the  best  results 
are  usually  obtained  from  second  year  tubers. 
Mr.  Keen  has  to  deal  with  a  rather  stiff,  retentive 
soil,  but  the  only  means  he  employs  for  improving  the 
natural  condition  of  the  ground,  are  deep  digging  and 
the  addition  of  half  rotten  leaf-mould  and  stable 
manure.  Under  glass  Mr.  Keen  has  also  a  magnifi- 
cent display  of  these  flowers,  as  it  is  necessary,  not 
only  for  decorative  purposes,  but  also  for  the  con- 
venience of  hybridising,  so  as  to  ensure  any  definite 
results  he  may  aim  at.  Mr.  Keen  is  uniformly  cour- 
teous, and  I  feel  sure  lovers  of  Begonias  would  receive 
a  hearty  permission  to  look  round.  W,  HI.  Crowe, 
Upton,  E.  [With  this  note  came  a  box  of  flowers, 
which  had  been  sent  to  our  correspondent  from 
Campsea  Ashe,  and  which,  for  excellence  of  form, 
diversity  of  colour,  and  purity  of  tint,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  beautiful  at  this 
time  of  year.  Ed.] 

Eupatorium  riparium, —  This,  although  an  old 
inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses,  is  but  seldom  met 
with  in  a  really  creditable  and  flourishing  condition. 
And  yet  there  are  but  few  plants  that  would,  with 
the  minimum  of  attention  required  in  their  proper 
cultivation,  yield  such  an  abundant  supply  of  useful 
white  flowers  from  the  present  time  until  far  into  the 
spring  months,  as  the  subject  of  this  note  —  not 
forgetting  also  its  far  more  useful,  handsome,  and 
sweet  scented  congener,  odoratum,  or  as  some  name 
it,  Weinmannianum.  (Whichever  of  the  two  names  is 
the  correct  one  ?)  I  attribute  the  chief  cause  of 
failure  in  their  successful  cultivation  to  attempting 
to  grow  them  in  pots  only,  instead  of  planting  out-of- 
doors  in  a  rich  warm  border.  If  cuttings  are  propa- 
gated in  March,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  potted,  and 
placed  in  a  cool  frame  to  harden  off  until  the 
beginning  of  May,  then  planted  out  in  a  rich  sunny 
border,  receiving  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure, 
and  frequent  pinching  of  the  shoots  as  they  advance 
in  growth — these  instructions  being  carried  out  until  the 
end  of  September — the  plants  will  be  ready  for  care- 
fully lifting  and  placing  in  pots.  In  order  to  avoid 
excessive  drooping  of  the  foliage  after  lifting  and  pot- 
ting, it  is  advisable  to  take  a  spade  and  cut  around 
the  plants  at  a  distance  of  6  or  12  inches  from  the 
stem,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  at  least 
three  weeks  before  it  is  intended  to  lift  them.  After 
potting,  place  them  in  a  cool,  close  frame,  and  shade 
from  bright  sunshine  until  the  plants  have  become 
established,  when  admit  plenty  of  air,  and  as  soon  as 
signs  of  flowering  are  exhibited  remove  into  either 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  as  may  be  desired.  During 
this  flowering  period,  liberal  applications  of  stimu- 
lants are  highly  essential  to  the  production  of  a  good 
and  liberal  supply  of  bloom.  The  foregoing  remarks 
apply  to  the  treatment  of  young  plants.  Only  old  plants 
— that  is,  those  which  have  ceased  flowering — should 
afterwards  be  pruned-in  closely,  and  placed  in  a 
gentle  heat  for  a  few  weeks  until  they  commence  to 
grow,  when  harden  off,  and  treat  as  directed  in  my 
remarks  on  young  plants.  Some  practitioners  re-pot 
in  the  usual  way,  and  plunge  in  ashes  or  borders 
during  the  summer  months  :  this  we  have  tried,  and 
find  it  to  be  an  excellent  and  commendable  practice. 
T.  W.  S. 

Hardiness  of  Lapageria  rosea.  —  In  the  gar- 
dens here  we  have  a  very  fair  specimen  of  this  plant, 
which  was  planted  about  1876  in  a  small  prepared 
border  1  foot  wide  and  5  feet  long,  in  a  little  recess, 
and  trained  to  horizontal  wires  fixed  to  the  wall  having 
a  S.S.E.  aspect.  The  plant  grew  away  well,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1878  bore  fourteen  fully  developed 
flowers  of  ordinary  size  and  substance.  The  severe 
winter  of  1878-79  destroyed  all  growths  previously 
made,  but  in  the  following  summer  the  plants  made 
other  growth  from  the  roots,  but  only  to  meet  the 
same  fate  as  in  the  previous  winter.  However,  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1880  it  came  up  strong  again  from 
the  bottom,  and  on  these  growths  are  now  five  fully 
expanded  flowers,  with  other  buds  to  follow.  I  may 
add  that  the  only  protection  the  plant  had  during 
those  severe  winters  of  1878-79-80  was  a  little  bracken 
on  its  roots  and  two  ordinary  garden  mats  hung  in 
front.  This  proves,  I  think,  that  the  plant  in  question 
is  within  an  ace  of  being  quite  hardy.  T/ios.  Shingles, 
Tortworth  Court. 

Cauliflowers. — The  season  has  been  exceptionally 
favourable  for  these,  and  they  have  consequently  been 
in  good  supply  the  whole  summer — the  wet,  cool 
weather  having  just  suited  them  ;  but,  as  usual,  by  far 
the  best  has  been  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  which 
has  been  grand,  as  the  heads  have  not  only  been 
large,  but  compact  and  solid,  and  as  white  as  the 
cleanest  of  snow.  This  variety  has  also  the  merit  of 
being  very  mild  and  delicately  flavoured,  in  which 
respects  it  is  quite  equal  to  Walcheren  or  any  of  the 
others,  and  gives  much  more  weight  from  the  ground. 
To  show  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  I  may 
mention  that  it  is  the  only  kind,  with  one  exception, 
that  I  have  seen  this  season  on  the  exhibition  table 
where  many  of  the  heads,  with  only  a  small  portion  of 


leaves  and  stalk,  turned  the  scale  at  from  7  to  10  lb. 
each.  To  have  them  fine  like  this  it  is  necessary  to 
sow  early,  so  as  to  give  them  a  long  season's  growth, 
and  to  plant  in  deeply  cultivated,  heavily  manured 
soil,  and  during  a  dry,  hot  lime,  to  give  them  an 
occasional  soaking  with  sewage  or  water,  which  pre- 
vents them  from  taking  the  "blues."  This  they  are 
sure  to  get  if  they  receive  a  stint,  and  it  is  a  malady 
they  do  not  throw  off  readily  ;  besides  which,  it  causes 
them  to  "  bolt  "  or  turn-in  prematurely.  We  generally 
sow  our  first  on  gentle  hot-beds  or  in  boxes  in  March, 
and  prick  the  plants  out  under  glass  in  frames,  and  to 
succeed  these  another  sowing  is  made  on  a  warm 
open  border  in  April,  the  plants  from  which  give  us 
our  latest  supply.  To  succeed  these  we  depend  on 
Veitch's  Autumn  Broccoli,  which  may  be  described 
as  a  later  Cauliflower,  as  it  has  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Giant,  and  carries  on  the  supply  up  to 
near  Christmas.  To  protect  these  and  the  last  of  the 
Cauliflowers  we  lay  them  in  by  the  heels  tolerably 
close  together  in  any  cold  frame  or  pit  out  of  use,  or  in 
the  open,  in  a  convenient  spot  for  covering  with  clean 
straw,  which  can  be  easily  put  on  and  taken  off  as  oc- 
casion requires.  In  this  way  they  keep  better  than  in 
sheds,  where  they  get  too  dry  and  shrivel,  and  often 
become  yellow  and  strong  through  being  away  from 
the  air.  J.  Shcppard. 

Berteroa  incana.— I  found  this  plant  growing  at 
Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  last  September.  I  am  not 
aware  it  has  ever  been  found  growing  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom.  %  Clarke,  F.L.S.,  Fairy  croft, 
Saffron  Walden.  [We  have  seen  this  plant  on  rubbish- 
heaps  and  on  newly  metalled  roads  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ealing  for  several  years  past,  and  gathered 
specimens  only  a  few  days  since  Ed.] 

Croton  Prince  of  Wales.— In  the  collection  of 
plants  here  belonging  to  J.  Lawless,  Esq.,  we  have 
a  fine  specimen  of  Croton  Prince  of  Wales,  which  is 
carrying  a  seed  stem  13  inches  long,  with  four  young 
plants  growing  on  the  stem.  These  young  plants 
have  four  and  five  leaves  each,  with  leaves  measuring 
from  8  to  9  inches  long.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  would  inform  me  whether  this  is  unusual  or 
not.  The  old  plant  has  leaves  measuring  23  inches 
long,  and  2.\  inches  wide  at  the  base.  G.  H.  Cole, 
Gr.,  The  Cottage,  Topsham  Road,  Exeter* 

Eucharis  amazonica  at  Fern  Dene,  Gates- 
head.— At  Fern  Dene,  Gateshead,  the  residence  of 
R.  S.  Newall,  Esq.,  Mr.  Milner,  the  gardener,  grows 
Eucharis  to  perfection.  On  one  plant  in  a  16-inch 
pot  there  are  now  thirty-nine  spikes  of  flowers,  and 
another  bears  thirty-four ;  while  two  smaller  plants 
have  twenty-seven  and  twenty-one  spikes  respectively 
— a  total  of  121  spikes  on  four  plants.  Several  smaller 
plants  promise  well  to  keep  the  place  gay  for  some 
weeks  to  come.  W,  Whiting,  Shot  Tmccr,  Newcastle* 
on-  Tynet 

Vallota  purpurea.— When  one  sees  a  plant  in  a 
io^-inch  pot  carrying  thirty-one  splendid  spikes  of 
flowers  it  makes  one  wonder  why  this  useful  autumn- 
flowering  plant  is  not  more  cultivated  than  it  is.  Such 
a  plant  as  I  refer  to  has  been  under  my  charge  for 
over  four  years,  and  has  been  a  sight  worth  looking 
at  every  season.  It  has  never  been  disturbed  since  I 
have  had  it,  and  for  how  long  before  that  I  cannot 
say.  I  make  it  a  rule,  as  soon  as  it  has  finished 
blooming,  to  put  it  into  an  intermediate-house  for  a 
month  or  two  just  to  start  it  into  growth  again  ;  after 
that  it  is  put  into  the  greenhouse  along  with  my 
Heaths  in  a  light  position.  I  have  always  fed  the 
plant  well  during  the  summer  months.  There  are  twelve 
large  bulbs  in  the  pot  carrying  two  spikes  each,  some  of 
the  spikes  at  the  base  measuring  2  and  3  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  each  spike  has  carried  from  six  to 
seven  blooms  each.  I  have  also  smaller  plants  in 
7-inch  pots  that  were  repotted  last  autumn  after  they 
had  finished  blooming,  and  which  are  carrying  six 
and  seven  spikes  each,  with  six  and  seven  blooms  on 
a  spike.  I  always  pot  them  in  equal  parts  of  rough 
peat,  loam,  and  well  decayed  leaf- mould,  with  plenty 
of  sand,  and  I  never  allow  the  plants  to  get  dry. 
Many  gardeners  who  have  seen  this  plant  say  they 
never  saw  such  a  sight  before.  G.  H.  Cole,  Gr.  to 
J.  Lawless,  Esq.,  The  Cottage,  Topsham  Road, 
Exeter. 

The  Potato  Disease.  —  The  somewhat  novel 
facts  made  known  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Wilson  with  respect 
to  the  Potato  disease  are  such  that  only  scientists  may 
venture  to  dispute  the  correctness  of.  Accepting  them 
as  exact  I  think  it  gives  some  clue  to  that  difficult 
point,1  which  has  always  bothered  those  who  have 
closely  observed  the  action  of  the  disease  in  the 
Potato  plant  to  understand.  How  often  has  it  not 
been  mentioned  that  the  fungus  manifests  activity 
almost  invariably  first  in  kinds  of  Potatos  that  are 
approaching  maturity,  and  this  it  has  puzzled  us  ex- 
ceedingly to  explain.  We  have  naturally  thought 
that,  with  a  sporadic  attack  simultaneously  all 
over  a  breadth  of  early  and  late  kinds,  the  tenderer 


leafage  should    first   show  evidences  of  the  disease, 
but    almost   always   the   more    mature   kinds,    those 
having  the  firmer  leafage,  have  suffered  first.  We  must 
now  conclude,  as  Mr.  Wilson  has  shown  us  the  fungus 
really  generates  itself  [Frequently,  whether  universally 
has  yet  to  be  proven.   Ed.]  in  the  leafage,  that  it  as 
well  as  the  plant  requires  a  certain  lime  equally  to 
mature  ere  the  one  ripens  and  the  other  can  exhibit 
external  development.     In  his  reference  to  the  resist- 
ing powers  of  the  Champion  Potato — powers,  by-lhe- 
bye,  always  more  strongly  seen  in  Magnum  Bonum — 
Mr.  Wilson  gives  support  to  the  opinion  I  long  since 
put  forth,  that  the  disease-resisting  power  of  certain 
kinds  of  Potatos  was  mainly  due  to  the  very  hard 
woody  nature  of  the  stems,  the  which  checked  the 
fungus  in  its  operations.     None  the  less  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  whilst  for  several  years  past  the 
disease  has   eventually  totally  destroyed  the   leaves 
and  stems  on  many  hundred  acres  of  Magnum  Bonujn, 
yet  the  tubers  have  apparently  remained  sound,  so  that 
it  is  evident  some  other  causes  as  well  as  the  one  thus 
suggested  have  been  in  operation  to  save  the  tubers. 
Mr.  Hibberd  not  long  since  made  the  suggestion  that 
all  kinds  having  erect  growing  tops  were  less  liable  to 
the  disease  than  were    those    which   have   spreading 
sprawling  tops.     That  is  no  doubt  correct,  but  it  does 
not  clear  up  the  case  except  on  the  before-mentioned 
hypothesis,  that  the  stems  as  well  as  being  erect  were 
hard  and  woody.     This   hypothesis   is   again   based 
upon  the  curiously  received  notion  that  the  fungus,  let 
it  attack  the  plant  at  the  first   how   it   may,  travels 
down  the  internal  structure  of  the   stems   into   the 
tubers  and  causes  decay  and  rot.     It  is  therefore  very 
remarkable  that  whilst  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  putting 
forth  his  new  discoveiies  as  to  the  life-history  of  the 
Potato   fungus,   Mr.  Jensen  should  be   putting  in  a 
claim  as  to  an  important  discovery  that  seems  to  run 
quite  counter  to  Mr.  Wilson's  views.     Mr.  Jensen  sets 
no  store  by  the  internal  operating  theory  but  holds 
that  the  real  work  of  the  fungus  in  producing  disease 
in  the  tubers  is  the  product  of  external  action.     There 
need  not,  however,  be  any  considerable  diversity  be- 
tween views  that  may  seem  so  opposite.     Mr.  Jensen 
has  assumed  that  the  fungoid  spores  were  borne  on  the 
air,  deposited  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants  and  on  the 
soil,  and  thence  washed  by  rains  into  the  tubers  if  not 
protected  by  a  thick  covering  of  soil.     But  if,  as  Mr. 
Wilson,  as  I  understand  him — for  fungoid  jargon  is 
somewhat  barbaric— shows  that  instead  of  the  spores 
falling  upon  the  surface  oi  the  leaves  from  the  air  they 
are   really  begat   in    the    leaf    itself    and  presently 
burst      through      the     leaf    cuticle     into      its    ex- 
ternal surface,  then   exactly  the   same  result   occurs 
as  if  the  other  thing  happened,   for  the  spores  are 
there  to  be  washed  into  the  soil.     It,  therefore,  does 
not  conflict  with  or  detract    from  the   value  of  the 
system  of  protective  earthing  which  Mr.  Jensen  puts 
forth.     No  one  has  ventured  to  dispute  the  theory  as 
to  the   operation  of  the  Peronospora  spores  on  the 
young  tender-skinned  tubers,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to   disprove  ;    whilst   the   past   season   has  furnished 
myriads  of  examples  where  the  fungus  had  entered  the 
skin  of  the  tubers,  making  a  pock-like  dark  blotch, 
and  that  was  all.     Evidences  of  this  sort  have  been 
far  more  abundant  than  have  those  favouring  the  entry 
of  the  fungus  into  the  tuber  through  the  stem.     The 
very  interesting  mention  of  the  quick  operation  of  the 
fungus   upon   cut   or   bruised    tubers    has,    too,    had 
myriads  of  examples.     The  common  idea  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dry  rot  or  decay  that  would  follow  upon 
a  cut  or  bruise  made  with  the  fork  in  lifting  was  that 
the  blow  had  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
hence  the  decay.     The   theory  propounded  by  Mr. 
Jensen  is  far  more  probable,  and  its  truth  can  hardly 
be  doubted.     But  when  we  again  turn  to  the  so-called 
disease-resisting  kinds,  we  find  that  the  tubers  of  these 
as  a  rule  are  not  more  deeply  buried  than  are  those  of 
kinds  that  do  readily  take  the  disease,  and  therefore  we 
can  but  assume  either,  as  previously  propounded,  that 
the  stiff,  erect  growers — probably  because  the  foliage 
protects  the  soil  beneath  from  rain — are  thus  disease- 
resisting,  or  else  their  tubers  have  stouter  skins,  which 
renders  them  the  more  impregnable.    I  do  not  under- 
stand Mr.  Wilson  to  suggest  how  the  fungus  spores 
first  get  into  the  foliage,  whether  they  hybernate  in 
the  soil  during  the  winter  and  are   taken   up   by  the 
plant  in  the  spring,  or  whether  they  are  in  the  seed 
tubers  and  developed  from  them.     No  doubt  much  is 
to  be  learnt  yet  respecting  this  singular  and  destruc- 
tive disease.  A.  D.  [It  will  probably  be  found,  judg- 
ing by  the   analogy  of  other   fungi,    that    all    these 
observers  are  right  from  their  own    point  of  view — 
the  discrepancies  being  accounted   for  by  the  varying 
habit  of  the  fungus.  Ed.} 

A  Good  Late  Melon.— For  a  late  Melon  I  have 
hitherto  found  none  to  come  up  to  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
which  is  at  once  prolific,  good-looking,  and  fine- 
flavoured — three  qualities  at  this  season  of  the  year 
not  to  be  thought  lightly  of.  It  has  also  another 
good  quality — it  keeps  well,  after  being  cut,  if  laid  in 
a  fruit-room  that  has  a  healthy,  dry  air  in  it.  Itssize 
also  it  moderate,  and  its  bright,  golden,  netted 
appearance  on  the  table  is  very  pleasing,  either  in 
singles  or  threes.  H.  A'.,  Greenlands, 
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Passiflora  quadrangularis. — In  the  gardens  at 
Birr  Castle,  the  country  seat  of  the  Karl  of  Ross, 
there  is  a  specimen  of  this  plant  which  merits  a  word 
of  praise.  It  is  grown  in  the  south-east  corner  of  a 
large  span-roofed  stove,  trained  up  the  roof  about 
6  inches  from  the  glass.  Owing  to  its  vigorous 
growth  it  has  to  be  con  fined  to  a  limited  space  of 
about  12  feet  square.  Its  highly  perfumed  flowers, 
produced  from  the  young  shoots  to  the  length  of  abcut 
5  feet,  are  remarkably  attractive.  In  some  cases  the 
individual  flowers  measured  S  inches  across.  It  com- 
menced flowering  about  the  first  week  in  July,  when 
it  filled  the  house  with  its  pleasant  Hyacinth-like 
odour,  and  from  that  time  till  now  (the  last  week  in 
October)  it  has  produced  nearly  2000  flowers.  If 
there  is  anything  in  this  plant  to  be  regretted  more 
than  another,  it  is  the  fact  of  its  not  holding  its 
blooms  open  for  more  than  about  twenty-four  hours. 
Mr.  Hart,  the  gardener  here,  considers  its  healthy 
state  and  free-flowering  mainly  due  to  its  roots  being 
confined  to  about  4  cubic  feet  of  rich  loam,  fibrous 
peat  in  equal  part,  with  some  lime  rubbish  and  char- 
coal to  loosen  it.   J.  H. 

Lord  Beaconsfield. — Apropos  to  the  account 
given  by  your  pleasant  correspondent,  "II.  E,",  of  the 
terms  on  which  Lord  and  Lady  Beaconsfield  stood,  I 
may  mention  a  circumstance  told  by  a  friend.  Walk- 
ing one  day  with  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  wood  at  Hugh- 
enden  he  heard  a  whistle.  Mr.  Disraeli  immediately 
took  a  whistle  out  of  his  pocket  and  whistled  in 
return,  and  very  soon  Lady  Beaconsfield  joined  them. 
Mr.  Disraeli  explained  to  the  friend  that  as  he  fre- 
quently went  out  later  than  Lady  Beaconsfield,  and 
might  not  find  her,  this  was  the  way  in  which  they 
called  to  one  another — perhaps  taking  a  hint  from  the 
birds  of  the  wood.  Anon. 

An  Arboreal  Ivy. — In  Mr.  Sydney  Courtauld's 
garden  at  Bocking  Place,  Braintree,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting tree.  What  is  it  ?  Viewed  from  a  short 
distance  it  is  a  fine  tree  with  a  perfectly  globular  head 
about  20  feet  across,  bright  shining  green,  reminding 
one  of  spring  even  in  autumn.  It  proves  to  be  the 
common  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix)  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  an  Apple  tree  and  in  the  course  of  time 
completely  covered  it.  When  it  had  no  further  to  run 
it  assumed  the  arborescent  form,  and  thickening 
laterally  has  formed  a  dense  and  perfect  head,  each 
point  of  which  is  set  with  buds.  All  that  is  visible  of 
the  poor  Apple-tree  is  about  half-a-dozen  twigs  about 
I  foot  in  length,  two  of  which  are  still  observing 
Nature's  laws  even  under  such  difficult  circumstances 
and  bearing  a  couple  of  sickly  looking  fruits.  James 
(XBriett)  Harrcno-on-the-Hilt. 
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Mr.  Smith's  Cyclamens. — There  is  no  descrip- 
tion of  plants  subject  to  pot  culture  in  which,  within 
comparatively  recent  years,  there  has  been  so  much 
improvement  as  in  the  beautiful  forms  of  Cyclamen 
persicum,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  and  it  may 
be  added,  that  for  conservatory,  greenhouse,  and  even 
rocm  decoration,  as  well  as  for  cutting,  there  are  few 
plants  equal  to  it  in  genera!  usefulness,  blooming  con- 
tinuously for  a  lengthened  period.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  keepiDg  up  a  continuous  supply  of  these 
beautiful  flowers  from  the  beginning  of  autumn  up  to 
far  on  in  the  spring,  yet,  generally  admired  as  are 
these  plants,  they  are  by  no  means  generally  well 
managed.  Not  a  few  who  attempt  their  cultivation 
complain  that  they  are  disappointed  with  their  success, 
when  compared  with  the  profusely  flowered  examples 
cultivated  in  thousands  by  some  of  the  leading  market 
growers  who  have  made  these  plants  their  especial 
study.  The  cause  of  this  only  partial  success  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Cyclamens,  like  a  few  others  of  the 
best  flowering  plants  we  possess,  do  not  thrive  well 
in  mix'ed  company,  wanting,  if  required  up  to 
the  mark,  a  house  or  suitable  light  pit  or  two  to 
themselves,  and  this  is  just  what  very  many  gardeners 
have  not  the  means  of  giving  them,  and  beyond  this 
there  are  several  matters  in  connection  with  the 
requirements  of  the  plants  that  require  to  be  kept 
well  in  sight  if  a  high  standard  of  cultivation  is  aimed 
at.  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  the  Ealing  Dean  Nursery, 
ha?,  for  a  considerable  time,  stood  in  the  front  rank 
amongst  those  who  have  made  the  culture  of  these 
plants  a  speciality,  as  well  known  to  those  who  have 
seen  the  splendidly  grown  groups  he  from  time  to 
time  has  exhibited.  The  origin  of  the  grand  strain 
which  he  here  cultivates  in  such  quantities  first  made 
its  appearance  some  seven  years  back  in  the  shape  of 


a  single  plant  of  C.  persicum,  tinted  white,  which  in 
form  and   size,  combined  with  the  profusion  of   its 
flowers,  added  to  broad  massive  foliage  and  its  general 
habit,  was  a  marked  advance  upon  those  from  which 
it   had  sprung ;    it  was  exhibited  before  the    Floral 
Committee    under    the    name    of    picturatum,    and 
received  a  First-class  Certificate.     The  best  seedlings 
that   have  sprung  from  this  plant  have  yearly  been 
selected    to   raise   stock    from,    which    has    resulted 
in   the   splendid   strain    Mr.    Smith    now   possesses. 
The    seed    is     sown    about     the    end    of    July    or 
beginning    of    August,    the    seedlings    kept    gently 
moving  through  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter  in  a 
genial  temperature,  potted  singly  in  spring,  and  kept 
through  the  summer  in  long  low  pits  near  the  glass, 
but  carefully  shaded  from  the  sun,  using  a  little  fire- 
heat  when  the  weather  is  cool.     Light  loam,    leaf- 
mould,   and  a  litttle  sand,  are  the  materials  in  which 
they  are   grown  ;  they   are  potted  moderately   firm, 
syringed  overhead  daily  in  summer,   with  air  night 
and  day  during  this  season,  and  also  in  the  day  in 
winter,  when  the  weather  is  fit,  with  an  inch  or  so 
on  in  the  night.     The  size  of  pots  used  to  bloom 
them  in  the  first  season  are  mostly  48's,  or  5  inches 
diameter,  a  portion  of  the  largest  receive  a  size  larger. 
The   earliest    begin   coming    into   flower    about    the 
beginning  of  October,  succeeded  by  others  all  through 
the  winter  and  spring.     Such  as  are  kept  for  seed  are 
afterwards  stood   out   in   a  shady  place,    and    kept 
slightly  moist  during  their  season  of  rest,  and  when 
growth   has  again   commenced  they  are  moved  into 
larger  pots  with  fresh  soil.     Through  the  winter  the 
flowering  stock  is  kept  in   long   houses  that  are  very 
light,  the  plants  stood  well  up  to  the  glass  ;  the  houses 
are  span-roofed,  12  feet  wide,  with  a  sunk  path  down 
the  centre,    on  the  sides  of  which   are  brick  walls, 
2  feet  high,  to  support  the  beds  right  and  left  ;  there 
is  a  flow  and  return  pipe  on  each  side  of  the  surface 
of  these  beds.     Above  this  is  a  stage  formed  of  close 
boards  covered  with  ashes,  on  which  the  plants  are 
stood,   those  next  the  outer    walls  only  just   having 
their  heads  clear  of  the  roof-glass  :  there  is  no  side- 
glass  to  the  houses.     From  this  brief  description  Mr. 
Smith's  practice  may  be   gleaned  :    enough    warmth 
through  the  first  winter  to  keep  the  plants  moving, 
with   at    all  times  plenty  of  light  to  keep  the  leaf- 
stalks stout  and  short,  but  no  exposure  to  the  sun 
when  it  is  at  all  powerful ;  a  moderate  amount  of  air, 
but  an  avoidance  of  a  dry,  parched  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  around  them.     A  winter  temperature  of 
about  50°  suits  the  flowering  stock.     Thirty-five  thou- 
sand  are  raised  yearly.     The  stock  fills  thirteen  of 
these  long  houses  and  eight  pits.    It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  more  perfect  than  the  general 
character  of  the   plants,    the  uniform  ample    foliage 
half  covering  the  pots— the  heart-shaped  leaves,  mostly 
prettily  marbled,  are  almost  as  broad  as  long — and 
bristling   with   flower-stems    in    different    stages    of 
development. 
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Cct.  19  —Rain  in  morning,  a  dull  overcast  day  ;  heavy  rain 

during  the  evening  and  up  to  midnight. 
—     20.  —  Koeey   morning  ;    fine  till   3  P.M.,  rain   at   5  P  H. 
Cloudy  night. 


Oct.    a  1. — A  dull,  overcast,  wet,  rainy  day  and  night. 

—  22.  —  Rain  in  early  morning  ;  gale  of  wind,  and  squally 

at  limes.  Heavy  rain  with  bright  intervals, 
windy  night,  cloudless. 

—  93. — Fine  bright  morning,  sun  shining  brightly  ;  cloudy 

at  3  P.M.,  few  drops  of  rain.  Fine  night, 
cloudless. 

—  24,— A  gale  ol    wind  of  great  violence,  with     very  low 

rca  ings  of  the  barometer  ;  at  150  feet  ab  >ve  the 
sea  the  following  are  readings  :— At  9  A  M. ,  28,91; 
at  10  A.M. ,  28.80  :  at  it  AM.,  28.67  :  just  belore 
noon,  28.61.  "Ihe  lowest  point,  at  7  a.m.,  was 
28.63  '•  3l  '  A.M.,  28.80;  at  2  I'.M  ,  2895;  at  3 
r.M.,  was  29  04  ;  and  was  9Q>3f  W  midnight.  The 
direction  01  the  wind  at  9  A.M.  was  h,,  ;  at  it 
a.m.  was  S. ;  and  at  1.30  P.M.  was  W.S.W. 
The  strength  of  the  wind  had  subsided  by  3 
o'clock.  The  sky  was  clouded  till  evening  ;  a 
fine  clear  night. 

—  25. — Fine  morning,  cold,  deep  blue  sky  between  clouds  ; 

rain  from  2.15  to  2.30  p.m.  Fine  blight  night, 
cloudless. 

LONDON  :  Atmospheric  Pressure, — During  the  week 
ending  October  21 ,  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
decreased  from  30.02  inch  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  to  29.60  inches  by  midnight  on  the  16th,  in- 
creased to  30.15  inches  by  3  p.m.  on  the  iSth,  de- 
creased to  29.77  inches  by  midnight  on  the  19th,  in- 
creased to  29.96  inches  by  midnight  on  the  20th,  and 
was  29.38  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29.82  inches,  being  0.07  inch  lower  than 
last  week,  and  0.06  inch  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
week  was  6o°.5,  on  the  20th  ;  on  the  17th  the  highest 
temperature  was  49'.  The  mean  of  the  seven  high 
day  temperatures  was  53°. 4. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  420,  on  the  iSih  ;  on  the  21st  the  lowest  tempe- 
rature was  470. 8.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest 
temperatures  was  45°-3- 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
i4°-5,  on  the  20th  ;  the  smallest  was  40,  on  the  16th. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  8°.  1. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  15th,  5o°.3  ; 
on  the  16th,  47°-3 ;  on  the  17th,  46\8 ;  on  the 
18th,  45°-9  ;  on  the  19th,  49°. 5  ;  on  the  20th,  52°. 3  ; 
and  en  the  21st,  $2".$  ;  the  first  one  and  last  two 
days  being  above  their  averages  by  0°.  1,  30,  and  3°.  5 
respectively  ;  the  l6lh,  17th,  and  18th  being  below 
by  20. 7,  30,  and  3°.$  respectively  ;  and  the  19th  being 
the  same  as  its  average. 

The  mean  temperature  was  59'. 2,  being  4°.g  higher 
than  last  week,  and  o°.4  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  1120  on  the  20th.  The  mean  of  the  seven  read- 
ings was  70°.6. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  short  grass  was  350,  on  the 
2lst.     The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  40". 

Rain. — Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  2. 28  inches, 
of  which  1. 14  inch  fell  on  the  16th. 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing October  21  the  highest  temperatures  were  650 
at  Sunderland,  6i°  at  Brighton,  and  6o°.6  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  highest  temperature  at  Bolton  was  530. 7, 
at  Liverpool  56". 6,  and  at  Wolverhampton,  570.  The 
general  mean  was  590. 3. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  370  at 
Truro,  38°,8  at  Wolverhampton,  and  39°  at  Sheffield  ; 
the  lowest  temperature  at  Sunderland  was  440,  at 
Brighton  430. 5,  and  at  Leeds  43".  The  general  mean 
was  410. 1. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  230  at  Truro,  210  at  Sunderland,  and  200  at 
Sheffield;  the  least  ranges  were  13°.  6  at  Bolton, 
140. 1  at  Liverpool,  and  i6°.8  at  Bradford.  The 
general  mean  was  i8°.2. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Truro,  58°. 7,  at  Sunderland  58''. 4,  and  at 
Plymouth  56°. 8  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  50°.5, 
Wolverhampton  51°,  and  at  Liverpool  5i°.8.  The 
general  mean  was  540. 1 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Brighton,  470. 5,  at  Plymouth  46'. 8, 
and  at  Truro  46".i  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton, 420,  and  at  Nottingham  and  Bolton  420.g. 
The  general  mean  was  44°.5- 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Sunderland, 
I2°.S,  at  Truro  I2°.6,  and  at  Cambridge  ll°.l  ; 
and  was  least  at  Liverpool,  70,  at  Bolton  7°. 6,  and  at 
Bradford  7°.S.     The  general  mean  was  9°.6. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  week  was  highest  at 
Truro,  51^.4,  and  at  Brighton  and  Sunderland  510  ; 
and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhampton,  450. 5,  at  Bolton 
45*-7,  and  at  Leicester  46°.9-  The  general  mean  was 
483.3. 

Rain. — The  largest  fall  was  4  9S  inches  at  Brighton, 
of  which  1.5  fell  on  the  15th,  1.4  on  the  16th,  and 
1.5  on  the  21st  ;  2.49  inches  at  Plymouth,  and  2.28 
inches  at  Blackheath.  The  smallest  falls  were  0.98 
inch  at  Liverpool,  1.03  inch  at  Wolverhampton,  and 
1.04  inch  at  Sunderland.  The  general  mean  fall  was 
1.77  inch  ;  it  fell  on  every  day  in  the  week  at  Brad- 
ford, and  on  five  or  six  at  other  stations. 
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Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing October  21  the  highest  temperature  was  5S°.2,  at 
Glasgow  and  Leith.  The  highest  temperature  reached 
at  Perth  was  35°.     The  general  mean  was  570. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  35°.2,  at 
Edinburgh  ;  at  Aberdeen  the  lowest  temperature  was 
43°'7-     The  general  mean  was  3S°.4. 

The  mean  temperature  in  the  week  was  highest 
at  Aberdeen,  50".  1  ;  and  lowest  at  Perth,  46°.2.  The 
general  mean  was  4o"\2. 

Rain. — The  largest  fall  was  1.75  inch,  at  Dundee  ; 
and  the  smallest  was  0.79  inch  at  Edinburgh,  The 
general  mean  fall  was  1.39  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Apples  Decaying  :  Camjee.  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncom 
mon  occurrence  for  Apples  and  Potatos  to  commence 
the  process  of  natural  decay  in  the  same  manner  as 
yours. 

Cucumbers  Diseased  :  Nemo.  Neither  wireworm  nor 
Phylloxera  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mischief  at 
work  with  your  Cucumber  roots.  They  have  the  well- 
known  Cucumber  disease,  which  has  been  described 
and  many  times  figured  in  these  columns,  but  for 
which  no  certain  cure  other  than  the  destruction  of  the 
plants  has  yet  been  hit  upon. 

Conifers:  II'.  S.  6  and  7  are  probably  seedling 
varieties  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  as  C.  erecta  viridis 
certainly  is.  There  is  a  very  wide  range  of  variation  in 
seedlings  from  this  plant  ;  but  some  of  them  as  they 
grow  Old  revert  to  the  normal  type. 

Errata. — At  p.  533,  in  the  paragraph  on  Dipladenia 
amabilis,  for  "  12  feet  by  6  inches,"  read  "  12  feet  by 
6  feet;"  and  instead  of  "  fifty"  ilowers,  read  "  between 

seventy  and  eighty." 

Fruit  Culture  :  Earnest.  Your  situation,  as  you 
explain  it,  is  not  at  all  adverse  to  fruit  growing,  and  if 
not  too  much  exposed  to  rough  winds  we  rather  think 
the  conditions  are  favourable.  All  the  fruits  you  men- 
tion succeed  well  in  fairly  high  altitudes,  because  the 
wood  of  the  trees  gets  better  ripened,  and  the  blossoms 
are  hardier  than  those  of  trees  grown  in  lower  situa- 
tions. Apples:  Lord  Suflfield,  Stirling  Castle,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  New  Hawthornden,  Cellini,  Dutch 
Mignonne,  Small's  Admirable,  Lady  Henniker, 
Northern  Greening,  Warner's  King,  Alfriston,  and 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  syn.  Wellington.  Pears:  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chre'tien,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre'  Superfin, 
Beurre  Hardy,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Glou  Morceau, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Napoleon,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Hessle,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Beurre  Clairgeau.  Plums  : 
Victoria,  Belle  de  Septembre,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Jefferson,  Kirke's  Seedling,  Orleans,  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay,  Washington,  Belgian  Purple,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Diamond,  and  Green  Gage. 

Fruits  for  Skeletonising:  T.  Shand.  The  seed- 
vessels  of  Staphylea  pinnata.  Ptelea  trifoliata,  the 
Common  Elm  ;  Datura  Stramonium,  Physalis  Alke- 
kengi,  Hyoscyamus  niger,  and  many  more. 

Light  ;  Lux  a  non  lucendo,  Ex  luce  lucellum,  Let  there 
be  light,  Strike  only  on  the  box,  and  other  correspon- 
dents writing  on  the  same  subject,  are  informed  that 
the  matters  they  refer  to  cannot  be  appropriately  dis- 
cussed in  these  columns. 

Mealy  Bug  :  G.  S.  You  appear  to  have  taken  proper 
steps  to  eradicate  the  mealy-bug,  but  no  gardener  can 
be  held  responsible  for  its  reappearance  if  it  once  gets 
a  footing  in  a  house.  We  have  found  mealy-bug  on 
Vines,  for  instance,  several  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  border,  and  when  heat  and  moisture  were  applied 
in  the  spring  (conditions  favourable  to  their  develop- 
ment) a  fresh  stock  was  always  forthcoming,  notwith- 
standing the  most  rigid  attention  to  cleanliness  in 
winter. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines  :  Correspondent.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  mealy-bug  secretes  itself  in  the  bark  of  the 
Vines,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate  it.  Your 
gardener  was  quite  right  in  proposing  to  wash  the 
Vines  with  a  solution  of  paraffin,  but  he  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  use  it  too  strong.  It  is  certain  death  to 
every  insect  it  touches,  used  at  the  rate  of  one  wine- 
glassful  to  a  gallon  of  water — the  difficulty  lies  in  not 
being  able  to  get  at  all  the  insects.  If  the  Vines  have 
been  long  affectf  d  with  mealy-bug  some  of  the  insects 
may  have  lodged  in  the  stems  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  even  if  only  a  few  are  left  they  breed  so 
rapidly  in  the  spring,  when  heat  and  moisture  are 
applied  to  the  Vines,  that  it  requires  constant  super- 
vision to  keep  them  down.  The  paraffin  is  quite  safe 
used  carefully,  and  is  the  best  antidote  we  know  of  for 
killing  the  mealy-bug.— I*/.  S,  You  will  be  quite  safe 
to  wash  your  Vines  with  a  solution  of  paraffin,  but  do 

1    not  use  it  too  strong.     See  advice  given  above. 

Names  of  Fruits:  A7.  S.  1,  Chaumontelle  ;  2,  Van 
Mons  Leon  Leclerc ;  3,  Fondante  d'Automne  ;  4, 
probably  Duchesse  d'Angou!£me  ;  5,  Glou  Morceau  ; 
6,  Beurre  Ranee  ;  7,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  8,  Bishop's 
Thumb  ;  9,  Doyenne"  Gobault  ;  10,  Easter  Beurre  ; 
11,  Beurre  Duhaume  ;  12,  Passe  Colmar. — Henry 
Mason.  1,  Mere  de  Manage  ;  2,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  3, 
unknown  ;  4,  Ravelston  Pippin  ;  5,  Hanwell  Souring  ; 
6,  Golden  Noble  ;  7,  Egg,  or  White  Paradise.— 
A  box  received  on  October  20,  without  any  letter,  but 
with  small  numbers  pinned  on  the  eye  of  the  fruits, 
contains  —  i,   Devonshire    Quarrenden  ;    6    and    12, 


Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  20,  Braddick's  Nonpareil ;  22, 
Old  Pommeroy  ;  24,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  27,  Hampshire 
Nonsuch  ;  30,  Court  of  Wick  ;  others  cannot  be 
recognised.  —  Two  small  Pears,  in  a  tin  box,  with  no 
indication  as  to  whence  they  came,  are  poor  specimens 
of  Verulam. 

Names  of  Plants  :  C.  G.  Physalis  Alkekengi.— 
Aigburih.  Acampe  papillosum,  syn.  Saccolabium 
papillosum,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1552.  —  T.  W.  Sanders, 
Lycaste  tetragona,  syn.  Maxillaria  tetragona,  Bot. 
Reg.,  t.  1428,  Bot.  Mag,,  t.  3146.  —  H.  J.,  Ftoxfield. 
Blitum    virgatum  =  Strawberry    Spinach.— C.   H.  B. 

1,  Francoa  ramosa,  Don  ;  2,  F.  appendiculata,  Cav. 
— R.  P.  Dennstsedtia  apiifolia  var.  dissecta,  a  hand- 
some Fern  related  to  the  Dicksonias.  —J.  S.,  Corn- 
wall. 1,  Hydrangea  japonica  ;  2,  Eugenia  Ugni  ;  3, 
Symphori carpus  racemosus  variegata^  4,  apparently 
the  wild  Tansy  (Tanacetum  vulgare),  but  you  send  no 
flowers  ;  5,  Berberis  vulgaris  var. ;  6,  na*t  week. — J,  S., 
Budleigh  Salterton.  1,  Chrysanthemum  indicum  var.  ; 

2,  Linaria  cymbalaria  ;  3,  Cotyledon  umbilicus  ;  4, 
Aspidium  spinulosum  ;  5,  Asplenium  trichomanes. — 
H.  J.  Ross.  Hippeastrum  reginse. — B.  Mesembry- 
anthemum  curviflorum.  —  IV.  McK.  Your  speci- 
mens are  too  scrappy  for  such  a  difficult  genus  as 
Aster  ;  send  full  materials  and  we  will  do  our  best. — 

W.  C.  B.  1,  Ipomcea  bona-nox  ;  2,  Hibiscus  Cooperi 
variegata  ;  3,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  bimarginatum  ; 
4,  this  looks  like  a  leaf  of  Erythrina  Heyheri,  but  that 
is  a  dwarf  tuberous  species  ;  5,  Monstera  deliciosa. 
— E.  Bullmore,  Echinospermum  lappula.  —  M*  M. 
i^.  Krigia  caroliniana  ;  2,  Artemisia  Absinthium. 
Send  the  Centaurea  again. — M.  R.  3,  Codireum  varie- 
gatum  var.  ;  5,  Pteris  tremula  ;  6,  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum  var.  Fabianum  ;  7,  Asplenium  esculentum  ;  8, 
Nephrodium  molle  ;  10,  Lastrea  dilatata  var.  We 
cannot  name  more  than  six  at  a  time. 

Pancratium  fragrans  :  S.  Trepass.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  well  grown  vigorous  plants  to  flower  as  finely 
as  your  specimen  appears  to  be  doing. 

Tonga  :  Fiji.  1,  See  our  number  for  February  n  last, 
p.  180  ;  2,  try  Mr.  William  Bull,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea. 

Tree  Carnations  :  W.  Foster.  See  the  chapter  in 
Mr.  Douglas'  Hardy  Florists'  Flowers,  published  by  the 
author  at  The  Cottage,  Loxford.  Ilford,  Essex. 

*»*  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "Editor,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editor  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  written  on  one  side  only 
of  the  paper  and  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 
Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be  careful 
to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Letters  relating  to  Advertisements,  or  to  the  supply 
of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 

%gF  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-Office  Orders 
are  requested  to  send  them  to  the  Publisher  of  this 
journal,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  to 
make  them  payable  to  William  Richards,  at  the  post- 
office,  Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot,  Surrey — Rhododen- 
drons and  other  Hardy  Plants. 

Eugene  Verdier,  37,  Rue  Clisson,  Paris  —  Gladiolus 
Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester — 
Select  Fruit  Trees. 

Andre  Leroy,  Angers— Fruit  Trees,  Forest  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  &c. 


Communications  Received  :  Raven.— An  Observer.—  W.  E.  H. 
— T.  W.,  Harrow—  W.  C.-W.  M.  C.-J.  Hornby.-J.  N.- 
T.  S.-A.  D.  W.— Henwife.— J.  Day.— S.  H.—  T.  M  — 
M.  A.  L.— E.  S.,  Tun.— KangTa  Valley.— W.  T.  T.  D.— 
P. — R.  J.  L.  (many  "thanks  ;  woodcuts  still  in  preparation). — 
H.  G.  E.— T.  C,  Tunbridge  Wells.— T.  R.  I.— D.  T.  F.— 
J.  B—  W.  G.  S.— J-  Charlton.-H.  Mount. 


Itarhtts. 

COVENT  GARDEN,    October  26. 

American  Apples  are  now  reaching  us,  and  English 
fruit  has  received  a  check,  our  Apple  market  being 
dull.  Prices  otherwise  remain  the  same.  Kent  Cobs 
well  cleared  without  alteration.  James  Webber,  Whole- 
sale Apple  Market. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d,  s.  d. 

Ficus  elastica,  each  16-70 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  ..  20106 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen  40-90 
Genista,  per  doz.  ..  8  0-12  o 
Heliotrope,  per  do*.  30-60 
Hyacin.  (Rom.),  pot  16-30 
Hydrangea,  doz.  ..  9  0-13  o 
Marguei  ite      Daisy, 

per  dozen..  . .  60-130 
Myrtles,  per  doz.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Palms     in      variety, 

each  ..  ..2  6-21  o 

Pelargoniums,    scar- 
let, per  doz,  . .  26-60 
Solanums,  per  doz.  ..  9  0-12  o 


s. 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.12 
Arbor-vitae    (golden), 
per  dozen  ..  ..6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Asters,  per  dozen  . .  4 
Begonias,  per  doz.  . .  6 
Chrysanthems.,  dox,  6 
Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  4 
Cypems,  per  dozen  6 
Dracaena  tenninaiis   30 

—  viridis.  per  doz.  ..12 
Epiphyllum,  dozen. .18 
E  non y nui. s,    various, 

per  dozen  ..  ..6 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  . .  . .  6 
Ferns,  in  var.,  dozen  4 


d.  s. 

i. 

0-34 

0 

0-18 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-I3 

0 

0-I2 

0 

O-18 

0 

0-  6 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-60 

0 

0-24 

0 

0-30 

0 

0-18 

0 

0-24 

0-18 

0 

3-04 

0-80 

0-12  o 

C-    2   O 
9-IO 

c-  6  0 
0-30 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Lilac  (French),  bun.  9  0-10  o 
[.ilium  various,  12  bL  30-60 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  60-90 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  16-40 
Narcissus,  12  sprays  30-40 
Pansies,  12  bunches  10-30 
Pelargoniums,  13  spr.   09-10 

—  zonal,  is  sprays  03-06 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch         ..  ..10-16 

Roses  (indoor),  doz.  10-30 

—  (outdoor),  doz  ..06-10 

—  Coloured,  doz...  10-20 
Stephanotis,  12  spr..  50-60 
Sunflower,  12  blooms  06-20 
Tropaeolum,  12  bun.  10-20 
Violets,  12  bunches..  10-13 

—  FienchCiar,bun.  09-10 
White    Jasmine,    12 

bunches      ..         ..40-90 


Abutilon.  12  blooms  o 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6 
Asters,  12  bunches..  6 
Azalea,  12  sprays  . .  1 
Buuvardias,  per  bun.  o 
Camellias,  per  dozen  3 
Carnations,  12  blms  1 
Chrysanth.,  12  bun.  6 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  2 
Dahlias,  12  bunches  3 
Epiphyllum,  12  blm; 
Eucharis,  per  doz. 


9-10 
jo-fio 
Fuchsias,  ig  bunches  60-80 
0-60 
6-30 
6-10 


Gardenias»i^2  blms 
Gladioli,  12  sprays  .. 
Heliotropes.  12  sp.  . . 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

12  sprays  ..         ..2 
Lapageria,  white,  12 

blooms       ..        ..a 
—  red,  12  blooms..   1 


0-40 
0-30 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  <L 
Apples,  J^-sieve      ..   26-46 
Aubergines,  per  doz.  40-.. 
Cobs,  ico  lb.  ..45  0-5D  o 

Figs,  per  dozen       ..  06-10 
Grapes,  per  lb.         ,.10-26 


Lemons,  per  100 

Melons,  each 

Pears,  per  dozen      . .   10-20 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  ,1b.  40-60 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
6  0-10  o 
20-40 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail   Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Artichokes,      Globe, 

per  doz 30-60 

—  Jerusalem,  doz..  40-.. 

Asparagus      (Sprue), 

per  bundle  . .    16-.. 

Beans,   French,    En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb.  08-.. 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..10-.. 

Bruss.  Sprouts,  bush.  50-.. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..   10-20 

Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 

Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen  ..   20-40 

Celery,  per  head,      ..  04-  .. 
per  bundle  ..    16-.. 

Cucumbers,  each   ,,  06-10 

Endive,  per  score    ..   10-  .. 
Potatos  : — Magnum  Bonums,  90s.  to  icor.  ;  Regents, 
to  90J.  ;   Myatt's,  icoj.  to  nor.  per  ton. 


G:u-lic,  per  lb.  ^.   1 

Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  4 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score   . .  . .  1 

Mint,  green,  bunch. .  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  baskt.  1 
Onions,  per  bushel..  3 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  o 
Parsley,  per  bunch.,  o 
Radishes,  per  doz.  ..  1 
Seakale,  per  punnet  2 
Small  salading,  pun.  0 
Spinach,  per  bushel  2 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  2 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.  3 


SEEDS. 

25. — Owing 


London  :  Oct.  25. — Owing  to  the  recent  stormy 
weather  all  field  operations  are  quite  suspended,  and 
there  is  consequently  just  now  no  consumptive  sowing 
demand  whatever.  Clover  seeds,  however,  of  all  kinds 
continue  in  favour  at  advancing  rates.  Imported  Italian 
is  also  meeting  with  more  attention.  The  sale  for  bird 
seeds  is  slow.  Winter  Tares  and  blue  Peas  find  buyers 
at  the  moderate  rates  now  current.  Feeding  Linseed 
keeps  steady,  fohn  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


CATTLE. 

At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday,  the  weather  being 
lavourable  for  the  trade,  rather  a  firmer  tone  prevailed  in 
the  beast  market,  and  for  first  qualities  prices  tended 
against  the  buyer  ;  second  and  inferior  classes  selling 
flatly.  Sheep  realised  dearer  rates  in  some  cases,  but 
not  in  all.  Calves  did  not  sell  so  readily,  and  there 
was  not  much  demand  for  pigs.  Quotations  ; — Beasts, 
4s.  4*z*.  to  4J.  8d.,  and  $s.  8d.  to  6s.  2d.  ;  calves,  5*.  to 
6s.  2d.  ;  sheep,  5-r.  6d.  to  6s.  4a*. ,  and  6s.  8d.  to  ys.  4a*., 
and  occasionally  ys.  6d.  ;  pigs,  4J.  4^.  to  55. — Thurs- 
day's trade  was  quiet  with  no  particular  feature.  Beasts 
were  steady,  but  sheep  occasionally  easier.  Calves  and 
pigs  were  quiet, 

HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  states  that 
supplies  were  moderate  on  account  of  the  wet  weather, 
and  trade  dull.  Straw  rather  dearer.  Quotations  : — 
Prime  Clover,  1151.  to  125*.  ;  inferior,  y$s.  to  8oj.  ; 
prime  meadow  hay,  95*.  to  105*.;  inferior,  36^.  to  60s. ; 
and  straw,  30J.  to  45J.  per  load. — Thursday's  supply  was 
rather  short.  The  trade  was  steady,  and  straw  rather 
dearer.  —  Cumberland  Market  quotations  :  —  Superior 
meadow  hay,  gos.  to  iooj.  ;  inferior,  65*.  to  y6s.  ;  supe- 
rior Clover,  110s.  to  120s,  ;  inferior,  70*.  to  921.  ;  and 
straw,  38J.  to  45r.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state 
that  there  have  been  only  moderate  supplies,  but  the 
demand  has  been  good.  Quotations  : — Regents,  8oj.  to 
gos.  ;  Champions,  yos.  to  80s.  ;  Magnum  Bonums,  90J. 
to  iooj.  per  ton  ;  German  reds,  4J.  6d.  per  bag. — The 
imports  into  London  hist  week  consisted  of  5440  bales 
from  Hamburg,  126  Boulogne,  210  Stettin,  20  Ghent, 
and  5  sacks  from  St.  Nazaire. 


COALS. 

The  following  are  the  prices  current  at  market  during 
the  week  : — Ravensworth  West  Hartley,  15.V,  6d.  ;  Walls 
Knd — Hetton,  19$.  6d.  and  20J.  ;  Hetton  Lyons,  lys. 
and  17^.  6d, ;  Hawthorn,  17*.  31/.  and  17J.  gd.  ;  Lamb- 
ton,  igs.  and  igs.  6d.  ;  Wear,  lys.  and  lys.  6d.  ;  South 
Helton,  igs.  6d.  and  20s.  ;  Tecs,  igs.  6d. 


Government  Stock.— On  Monday  Consols  closed 
at  ioij  to  loif  for  delivery,  and  ioif  to  ioi£  for 
the  account  ;  and  the  same  figures  were  recorded  on 
Tuesday.  Wednesday's  final  figures  were,  ioi|  to  101J 
for  delivery,  and  ioij  to  102  for  the  account.  — Thurs- 
day's closing  quotations  were  102  to  102^  for  delivery, 
and  io2rla  to  102^  for  the  account. 
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The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 


upper 


GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E 

Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


Is 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler. 


Made  from  6  t«j4  feet  long. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    \zth  edition,  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water    and   Hot-air  Apparatus    erected 
Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


Cast  Iron  Fined  Saddle  Boiler. 

Made  in  Ca»l  lion,  ;  feel  long.     This  Holler  will  be  found 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wroueht  Iron. 


KEITH'S  PATENT  HOT-WATER  BOILERS 


Can  be  heightened  or  lowered,  or  made  to  suit  any  require- 
ments. They  stand  complete  in  themselves,  and  require  no 
building  work,  being  wholly  water-jacketed  and  thus  entirely 
free  from  risk  by  fire.  They  can  be  had  all  sizes,  to  heat  from, 
say,  a  few  feet  up  to  8000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  each  ;  are  now 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  unrivalled  as  being  the  besL, 
most  powerful,  and  most  economical  Hot-water  Boilers  in  use. 

Specimen  Extracts  from  Testimonials  :- 
FromW.  Morgan  Robiiins,  Esq  ,  Architect,  Ilfracombe, 

September  9,  1880. 

"  I  am  delighted  with  your  Boiler  ;  it  answers  admirably,  and 

the  directors  are  satisfied  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  £25  worth 

ever  put  in  the  hotel." __ ^- 

From  Q.  C.  Chalmers,  Gardens  of  James  Mudie,  Esq., 
Brough'y  ferry,  September  15,  1880. 
"Your  Boiler  beats  all  my  expectations  ;  at  present  one  fire 
serves  for  twelve  hours,  and  keeps  up  a  good,  steady  heat." 
From  Isaac  Holden,  Esq..  Oakivorth  Home,  Keigkley,  York- 
shire, June  19,  1 881. 
"Your  Boilers  are  the  best  we  have  tried."     (Note:    One  of 
these  Boilers  heats  nearly  3jco  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.) 
From  WmTFraser,  Jiippcn  Garde?ts,  Dunning-,  Perthshire, 
December  6,  18S1.  .    . 

"I  cdnsider  your  Boiler  most  efficient ;    as  for  economy,  it  is 

the  acme  of  perfection." ___ 

From  Rev.  Jambs  Cardwell,  Military  Academy,  Highlands, 
Jersey,  December  31,  i8Sr. 
"Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  Boiler  you  sent  me;    it 

burns  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  and  gives^an  excellent^ heat/ 

"/"^wTArthurBootv,  Esq..  Rest  Villa  Nurseries,  Hifh 

Harrogate,  March  22,  1882. 
"Your  Boiler  has  exceeded  all  my  expectations  ;    it  will  pay 
for  itself  as  a  fuel  saver  in  a  short  time.      It  heats  2000  feet  of 

4-inch  pipe." 

Keith's  Treatise  on  "  Heating  by  Artificial  Means,"  post-free, 
for  twelve  stamps. 

JAMES        KEITH, 

Gas,    Hydraulic,    and    Hot-water    Engineer, 

Edinburgh  and  Arbroath. 

Just  awarded  "Three  First-class  Medals"  and  "Honourable 
Mention"  by  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  HOT-WATER  GOODS  IN  LONDON. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  CONNEC- 
TIONS FURNACE  FITTINGS,  COILSand 
COIL  CASES,  GREENHOUSE  GEARING, 
and  all  req  usites  for  Conservatories  and  Hothouses. 


STEVEN  BROS.  &  CO. 


No.  31.— Conical 
Boiler. 


No.  43.-Dome  Top 
Boiler. 


IRONFOUNDERS 


AND     MANUFACTURERS 
OF     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS, 

35  and  36,  UPPER  THAMES  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


All  Goods  are  of  the  Very  Best 

Quality, 

And  only  One  Quality  kept. 


No.  28-Terminal  End 
Boiler. 


NOTE.  —  By  purchasing  ^ 
of  tlie  Manufacturer  <J 
Customers  can  depend  &* 
upon  always  getting  the  ,— 
same  quality  of  goods,  q 
and  same  patterns  of  b* 
connections,  &*c.  This  [^ 
is  important  to  Con-  g 
sumers  of  Hot-Water 
Goods.  S 

n 

Eh 


NOTE.— Our  Hot- Wafer 
Pip.s  and  Connections 
are  made  with  short 
sockets,  cnablin^a  muc/t 
better  and  safer  joint  to 
be  made,  and  saving  con- 
siderably in  the  cost  of 
tlie  packing  material, 
besides  looking  m  uch 
nea  ter. 


CONTRACTORS   TO   HER  MAJESTY'S   WAR,    PRISON    AND   INDIAN    DEPARTMENTS 


HORTICULTURAL 


jj^32ta-i .  <m- 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
ERECTED  and  HEATED. 


MESSENGER 


CO.'S  GREENHOUSES  are  constructed  so  as  to  obtain,  with  the  least  obstruction  to  light  and  sun,  the  greatest  Strength  and  Rigidity. 
The  best  Materials  and  Workmanship,  at  prices  which,  owing  to  their  facilities,  defy  competition. 
Three  Medals  awarded  to  Messenger  &  Co.  by  the  Hoyal  Horticultural  Society,  1882.      Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  free.      Richly  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  over  60  Plates  of  Winter  Gardens,  Comervatories,  Vmenes,  Plant  Houses, 

Forcing  Houses,  &*c,  recently  erected  by  M.  &•  Co.,  for  24  stamps. 

MESSENGER     &     COMPANY,      LOUGHBOROUGH. 
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WJ.    WATSON,    Town    Hall    Buildings, 
•     Newcastle- on -Tyne,    can     offer    the     following,    all 
healthy  frequently  transplanted  stuff:  — 
LAURELS,  Portugal,  18  to  24  inches,  bu.hy,  4;*.  per  100. 

,,     Common.  18  to  24  inches,  r2J.  6d.  per  too. 
RHODODENDRON    PONTICUM,  bushy,  40s  and  505  per 
HEATHS,  hardy  snrts,  16s.  per  100  [ico. 

POPLARS,  Black  Italian,  fine  trees,  9  to  10  feet,  255.  per  ico. 

„     Balsam,  7  to  S  feet,  25s.  per  100. 
SERVICE  TREE.  8  to  10  feet,  40s.  par  100. 
Free  on  Rails  or  Steamer. 

ILLIAM     BARRON    AND    SON'S    new 

CATALOGUE  of  Coniferse  and   Hardy  Ornamental 
Trees,   Forest  Trees,    Rhododendrons,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &c, 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 
Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  near  Derby. 

OOSES,     well    rooted,   many-shooted,    truly 

J- -  v     named,  of  matured  growth,  and  of  the  best  kinds. 

DWARFS.  R.  S.  &  Co.WIectioii,  8*.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 

bTANDARDS,  21s   per  dozen. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchant,  Worcester. 

"DASPBERRY     CANES.  —  500,000  ~of    the 

-L^  celebrated  Carter's  Prolific  (see  Mark  Lane  Express. 
Aug.  1,  1881,  p.  1044)  to  dispose  of,  at  £2  per  1000.  Samples  of 
100,  5^.,  packing  included,  free  at  Railway  Offices  in  London  :  no 
CHANGE  of  rail.  Payments  to  accompany  Orders.  Postal  Orders 
on  Knockholr.     Apply  to 

ALBERT  and  EDWIN  BATH,  Colgates  Farm,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

Tj^OR     SALE,     by    WM.     HANLT S> CO  MB^ 

-*-  Nurseryman,  Aspley  Guise  :  — 

4000  LIME  Trees,  10  to  20  feet. 

icoo  HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  10,  15  to  20  feet. 

ioco  OAK,  English,  10  to  12  feet. 

2000  FIRS.  Spruce,  2  to  3  feet 

2000  LAURELS    Portugal,  3  to  6  feet 

2000  HOLLY,  Green,  9  to  12  inches. 
7°3      n     ■)     2  to  3  feet. 

icoo  LAURUSTINUS,  18  inches  to  2  feet. 
About  40  bushels  of  Ashleaf  Kidney   POTATOS   for  Seed, 
and  a  lar£e  quantity  of  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  EVER- 
GREENS 


C  Specialities  -To  the  Trade  only. 

DIMMICK  AND  SONS    beg  to  offer  the 
•      following  very  choice  articles    in    time  for   insertion    in 

next  year's  seed  CATALOGUES  :  — 
DIMMICK'S  NONPAREIL  RED  BEET. 
DIMMICK'S  VICTORIA  WHITE  COS  LETTUCE 
DIMMICK'S  MARKET  FAVOURITE  CELERY. 
These  are  the  three  be^t  vegetables  of  their  kind,  either  for 
market,  for  home  consumption,  or  the  exhibition  table. 

Price  per  iod  or  per  dozen  packets  on  application. 
. 145  and  147,  High  Street,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

T  ARCH,   i\  to   3   feet,  thrice   transplanted, 

J—'  very  fine,  ys.  per  icoo  ;  SCOTCH,  AUSTRIAN,  and 
PINUS  LARICIO. 

W.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  near  Kidderminster. 

New  Seedling  Apple,    The  Queen. 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 

SALTMARSH  AND  SON  are  now  supplying 
strong   maiden    trees   of  this   excellent  variety,  Without 
which  no  collection,  however  small,  will  be  complete,  at  3s.  f-d. 
each  ;  aho  a  few  strong  2-yr.  pyramids,  on  Crab  and  Paradi-e 
stocks,  at  ^s.  to  7s  6d.  each.    Price  to  ihe  Trade  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

QEAKALE.  ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 

<J  ROOTS.— Orders  are  now  being  bonked  for  i  he  above  •  also 
Globe  and  Je.malem  ARTICHOKKS,  HERB  ROOTS,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  pos!-lree  for  all  kinds  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and 
Flower  Roots,  choice  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed.',  Frgelable 
Plants.  &c. 

H.  THORTON  and  CO.  (late  Dancer),  Seed  Merchants 
and  Florists,  Fulham,  S.  W. 

BULBS. 

Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

SPECIMEN  TESTIMONIAL  (UNSOLICITED)  :- 
"March  10,  i88z.-Crocus,  &c  ,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
p'anted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praised,  having  spikes  of  bloom  9  inches  in  length  and  so  close 
that  they  appeared  to  be  solid.  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom. 

RICHARD    SMITH   &    CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 


ANN  OUN  CEMEN  T. 


HCANNELL  AND  SONS  beg  to  say  that 
•  their  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES.  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, VIOLETS,  SINGLE  DAHLIAS.  PICOTEES, 
CARNATIONS,  and  all  winter-blooming  Plarts,  New 
Flowers,  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  is  now  ready  ;  and  all 
who  require  the  very  best  at  the  leist  expense,  and  to  be 
successful,  should  send  for  fu'I  particulars.  The  finest  Collet- 
tion  of  Sift-w^oded  Phnts  and   Kin  is'   Flowers  in  Fn-on-. 


WCTom^k-PLoweiR! 


pOCOANUT     FIBRE     REFUSE,    newly 

^<-J  made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurseryrmn  in  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  3d.  each, 
or  is  sacks,  155.;  3t  si  ks,  £ '  5s  ,  sacks  include-).  Truck 
load,  loose,  £i  13.T.;  fi'teen  bags  or  more  3nd  truck  load  free 
on  to  rail.  Poswfuce  ord^r  er  cheque  with  all  orders. 
Established  1872  — J.  STRVENS  and  CO.,  "Greyhound" 
Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 


GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

41/.  per  bushel ;  ico  for  25*.  :  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

4or.  ;  4-busbeI  bags,  Ad.  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    5s.    id.    per   sack; 

5  sacks,  2sr.  ;  sacks,  Ad.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5r.  per  sack,  5  sacks  22s. ;  sacks, 

Ad.  each. 
COARSE   SILVER  SAND,  is.  gd.  per  bushel  :  15s.  per  half 

ton,  265.  per  ton ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  Ad.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8s.  bi.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco   Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &c.     Write  for  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.   G.  SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  (late  of  Castle  St. ,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

nOCOA-NUT      FIBRE      REFUSE, 

V>*  by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardensand  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  1882.  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
busks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follqws,  and 
only  orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "Refuse" 
duect.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  13J. ;  15  Sacks.  18s.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23s.;  30  Sacks,  30*.  (all  Sacks  included);  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Quality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  zs.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
tor  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  Mill  wall,  London,  E. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES-^^^ 
as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Gardens.  3fl8K^ 
(Cocoa-Nut  Fibre  Refuse,  is.  6a.  per  ^jSSjf 
sack  ;  10  for  13s.  ;  15  for  iSs.  ;  30  for  &£§£? 
30s.  ;  all  sacks  included.  Trucks  (loose),  40J.  Selected  Brown 
Fibrous  Peat,  5s  per  sack  ;  5  for  -22s.  6d.  Black  Fibrous  Peat, 
45.  6d.  per  sack  ;  5  for  201.  ;  sacks4<£  each.  Coarse  Silver-Sand, 
ir.  6d.  per  bushel.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf-Mould,  and 
Peat-Mould,  each  at  is.  per  bushel.  Manures  of  all  kirds. 
Fresh  Sphagnum.  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels.  Rusria-Mats,  &c. 
Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  best  in  the  market  ;  Cloth,  Sd  per  lb.; 
Speciality  Paper,  imported  solely  by  us,  is.  per  lb.  Write  fo** 
Price  LIST.-W.  HERBERT  and  CO.,  Horticultural  Stores 
19.  New  Broad  Street.  E.C.  (turning  by  Gow's,  Fishmonger), 
one  minute  from  Broad  Street  Railway  Station. 

pOCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 

Vy  pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  id.  ;  15  bags,  14s.  ;  30  bags, 
25*. ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33s.,  free  to  rail. 

A.   FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

CUSSEX    DOWN    TURF,  of  finest  quality 

^~f  for  price,  on  rail  at  Portslade  Station  (4  miles  from 
Brighton)  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Special  quotation  to  the 
Trade.     Apply, 

W.  MILES,  West  Brighton  Nurseries,  West  Brighton, 
Sussex. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  Sec- 
brown  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15s.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  5s.  ;  5  bags,  22s.  6d  ■ 
10  bags,  451.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  iox  6d. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine.  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  251.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO..  Famhorough  Station.  Hants. 

ROWN        FIBROUS       PEAT, 

on  rail  at  Dartford,  iSs.  per  ton.     Apply  to 
F.  WHITE,  Darenth,  Dartloid. 

T  OAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  15s.  6d.  per 

-L^     ton.      Useful  Brown  PEAT,  22s.  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms,  S.  E.  R.     Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32.  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

C^ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 

V^  of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1850.  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  lor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  is.,  3s.,  &  10s.  6,/. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  par;. 

C^ISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 

V-J  boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes  6d 
and  is.  each.— Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
Nurserymen  have  out  it  on  cheir  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do  so. 

"  ir  ILL-RAT"   (Registered).— The  attention 

A»-  of  FARMERS.  MERCHANTS,  nr.d  others  inter- 
ested  in  the  DESTRUCTION  OK  RATS  is  invited  to  this 
infallible  remedy.  Ilstfficacy  is  surprising.  All  offensive  smel's 
from  the  effects  of  this  specific  are  obviated.  Price,  2J  per 
10  01.  tin,  by  pest  irf,  extra,  ofihe  Proprietors.  ERASER  and 
CO.,  572,  St-and,  London,  W.C  ,  and  all  cheai-ts. 


B 


Under  tne  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S       IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD    LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

ELACK-FACED   LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

(^  ARDEN  REQUISITES.- Sticks,  Labels, 

V-J      Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 

Manures,  &c.      Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  p-..  Lower  Thames  St..  London.  E  C. 

L  A  B  E  L~S~~. 

LINEN, 

PARCHMENT, 

CARTRIDGE, 

AND 

WATERPROOF    ROSE   TREE 
LABELS. 


For   Samples    arid  Prices  apply  to 

FISHER,  CLARK  &  CO., 

BOSTON.     LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Oil  Faint  No  Longer  Necessary. 

HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK  VARNISH, 
for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
{Registered  Trade  Mark.) 


This  VARNISH  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on 
all  outdoor  work,  while  it  is  fully  two-third*  cheaper.  It  was 
introduced  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and 
its  genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing 
or  thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  u?ed  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  have  been  received. 

Sold  in  Casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  15  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  &d.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  (he  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial. 

"  Piercefield  Park,  June  21,  1876.— Sirs,  — I  have  this  diy 
forwarded  from  Chepstow  to  your  address  a  black  varnish  cask, 
to  be  filled  and  returned  with  as  good  Varni-h  as  the  last  we 
had,  which  I  randidly  admit  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  Address 
Varnish  to  Picrcefield  Park,  Chepstow.  —  I  am,  Sirs,  yours 
respectfully.  Wm,  Cox." 

CAUTION.— Hill  &  Smith  would  particularly  warn  their 
Customers  against  the  various  cheap  Varnishes  now  so  much 
advertised. 

H.  &  S.'s  Varnish  has  been  an  article  of  common  use  on  most 
of  the  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  ; 
and  their  constantly  increasing  trade  in  it,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  they  receive,  stamp  it  as  a  truly  genuine  aiticle. 
Every  cask  is  legibly  maiked  with  their  name  and  Registered 
Trade  Mark  as  above,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Large  illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Fencing,  Hurdles,  Field 
and  Entrance  Gates,  &C. .  sent  free  on  application  to 

HILL  ANn  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Staff wd-hire  ; 
118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and  180,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow. 

PRUNIMG  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY. 

REDUCTION  IN  TRICES 
With    2  feet  pole,    41.  6d. 
11       4         ..  5*-  M. 

..       6         „  6s.  6d. 

..       8         „  -js.  6d. 

,i     10        „  8s.  6d. 

,,     12  „  ioj.  (d. 

Longer  lengths    fjointedj  sup- 
plied to  order.  This  implement  is 
admitted  by  the  leading  horticul- 
tural authorities  to  be  unrivalled 
lor   Pruning  and  Trimming  Trees 
of  all  kinds,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Bushes, 
Vines,  &c.      Can  he  sent  securely 
packed  to  any  address  by  Passen- 
ger Train  at  the   new  Reduced 
Rates  fur  fmall  parcels. 
Illustrated  Circular*  Post/*-re. 
S  .1  "    u<i     Manufacturing    Co., 
St.  Alkmund'sCburcbyard, Derby. 
Suld    by     (he     principal    Iron- 
mongers and  Seedsmen. 
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No.  75.  MELON,  or  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

cash  ffffrir?  Oiininf  r.itj. 

No.  1     ..         ..         8  (L  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       ..    £3    7 
No.  a     ..  12  fc.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       ..       4  17 

No.  3     ..         ..       16  ft.  long  6  it,  wide       ..       67 

Imm  Frames  an  13  inches  deep  in  front,  and  24  inches  deep 
at  the  back  ;  the  lights  aie  a  inches  thick,  with  a  strong  iron 
strengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light.  All  painted  four 
coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights  being  glazed  with  best  21-oz. 
English  glass. 

B     O      I     L      E      R     S, 

For  heating  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Buildings. 

NEW   CATALOGUE    NOW    READY,       FREE    ON    APPLICATION. 


BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 


PORTABLE    PLANT    FRAMES. 


The  above  are  without  exception  the  most  useful  kind  of 
Frame  for  Plant  Growing,  and  every  one  with  a  garden  should 
possess  one.  The  sashes  turn  right  over  one  on  to  the  other,  and 
the  boxes  are  put  together  with  wedges,  and  can  be  taken  apart 
in  a  few  minutes.  Sizes  and  pi  ices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station 
in  England,  ready  glazed  and  pairted  :  — 

6  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  packing  cases  free,     £2  15     o 
12  feet  long,  4  teet  wide,         ,,  ,,         ,,  4  '5     ° 

6  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,         „  lt         ,»  3  <5     ° 

la  feet  long.  5  feet  wide,         ,,  ,,         >.  6  10    o 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in. 

It.      HALLIDAY      &      CO., 

Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,  MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 

RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


Illustrations,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials  free. 

Hot-water   Apparatus    fixed   In   any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


FIRST    PRIZE    MEDAL 

At  Grand  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  Manchester. 


Send  for  particulars  to 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-Water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON. 


W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDER, 
I2i.   BUNHILL  ROW,   LONDON,   E.C 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  will  prepare  Special  DRAWINGS 
and  ESTIMATES  for  GREENHOUSES,  if  desired,  without 
charge,  and  send  his  Illustrated  Sheets,  post-free,  and  also 
Sketches  of  Wooden  Buildings  for  Tool-houses,  Store-houses,  &c. 

Horticultural  Work  of  every  description  executed  in  the  vei  y 
best  manner. 


ART    WITH    ECONOMY." 

Applied  to  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses. 

With  Illustrations,   Prices,  &c. 

Part   I.,    now   ready.      Post-free    twelve    stamps 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS 

Of  every  description  Made,  Erected,  Fitted  and  Heated. 
ES TI MATES  and  PLANS  GRA TIS. 

CHEAP  ART  SUMMER-HOUSES. 

Illustrations  and  Prices  Gratis. 
Mr.   Fawkes'  New  Illustrated  Work  of  Reference  on  Horti- 
cultural Buildings,  post-free,  xos.  6d.     Prospectus  sent  gratis. 

T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &  CO., 

MANSION  HOUSE   BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Works  :    CHELMSFORD. 


By  Her  Majesty's 


I  Royal  Letters  Patent. 


CONSERVATORIES 

Constructed  and  Glazed  on  the  "  Eclipse "  System.  Eco- 
nomical, Simple  and  Durable.  No  Putty  or  Perishable 
Material.  Prize  Medal  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South 
Kensington,  May,  1882.  H i% lies t  Award,  Manchester,  Liver- 
Pool,  and  North  Lancashire  Society  zt  Preston,  September,  1882. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees, 

PRIMROSE  &  CO., 

CORPORATION  STREET,  SHEFFIELD,  and  at  HULL. 

JAMES      GRAY. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
VINERIES, 

ORCHID  and  PLANT  HOUSES,  &c  ,  &c.  ; 
HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  for  all  purposes, 
BOILERS,  CASTINGS,  &c,  &c. 
Best  Materials  and  Workmanship.    Moderate  Prices. 
Works  and  Offices— Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


R.    HALLIDAY    &    CO., 

HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS     and     HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS, 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,  MIDDLETON,  MANCHESTER. 

Vineries,  Stoves,  Greenhouses,  Peach  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  &c.,  constructed  on  our  improved  plan,  are  the 

perfection  of  growing  houses,  and  for  practical  utility,  economy,  and  durability  cannot  be  equalled.     We  only  do  one  class  of  work, 
aud  that  the  very  best. 

Conservatories  and  Winter  Gardens  designed  architecturally  correct  without  the  assistance  of  any  one  out  of  our  firm, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  large  -t.     Hot- water  Heating  Apparatus,  with  really  reliable  Boilers,  erected  and  success  guaranteed 

in  all  cases.    Melon  Frames,  Sashes,  Hotbed  Boxes,  &c.,  always  in  stock. 

Plans,  Estimates  and  Catalogues  free.     Customers  waited  on  in  any  pari  of  the  Kingdom. 
Our  Maxim  is  aod  always  has  been — 

MODERATE    CHARGES.      FIRST-CLASS    WORK.     THE    BEST    MATERIALS. 


m  BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

OK  IMPROVED  .  - 

Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FREE    BY    POST. 


DAVID       LOWE     &     SONS. 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS 

AND 

HOT-WATER    ENGINEERS, 
GILMORE  PARK,  EDINBURGH;    and  (JORNBROOK, 

CHESTER  ROAD,  MANCHESTER. 

Plans   and    Estimates  on  application   for  every  description  of 

Horticultural  Buildings  in  Wood  or  Iron. 

Garden    Frames  and  Sashes   in   Stock, 

H    E  A  T   I    N~GL 

BEN'S  and  MONARCH  Boilers  are  the  most  powerful 
Saddle  and  Tubular  forms  lor  heating  roco  to  10,000  feet  of 
piping  economically. 

THE     '*  LITTLE    HERO," 

a  new  Independent  Boiler  with  extended  Top-feeder  for  Fue 
to  last  ten  hours,  piice  45J.  ;  or  with  18  feet  of  4-inch  Pipe 
Cistern,  &c  ,  complete  for  £4. 

COPPER  GAS  BOILERS  and  Pipes,  from  £3  3j. 
The  above  can  be  had  only  from 

B.  W.  WARHURST,  33,  Hlghgate  Road.  London,  N.W 

Designs  for  Conservatories  and  Prices  free. 

HOTVWATER    HEATING 
APPARATUS, 

For  GAS  or  OIL. 
Equal  to  30  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.  Can 
be  placed  anywhere.  One  quart  of 
Oil  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  4  feet  of 
Gas  per  hour.  Price  complete,  £2  tos.  Send  for  a  complete 
List  of  Boilers,  Pipes.  &c. .  to 

WM.  POORE  and  CO.,  Hot-Water  Engineers,  155, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 


Automatic,  Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


Hocking's  New  Patent 

AUTOMATIC   COKE 

AND   GAS   BOILERS. 

Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature for  from  12  to  15 
hours,  and  often  from  15  to  20 
hours,  with  one  small  charge 
of  common  Gas  Coke  of  the 
cheapest  kind.  For  economy 
and  efficiency  in  combination 
with  cleanliness  and  comfort 
these  Boilers  are,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  Heating  Con- 
servatories, Halls,  and  other 
Buildings,  where  little  atten- 
tion is  required 

Every  particular  with  testi- 
monials given  on  application  to 

FRANKLIN  HOCKING 
and  CO.  (Limited),  37,  Han- 
over Street,  Liverpool, 


THOS.   W.    ROBINSON, 

DENNIS  PARK  IRONWORKS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  Best 

and  Quickest 

Made. 


4-in   Expansion  Joint  Hot-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  41.  3*/.  each. 
4-in.  Socket  Hot-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  4J.  6d.  each. 


Price  List  on  application. 


I      P      E      S 

and  FITTINGS  for  Healing  Apparatus. 
The  largest  Stock  in  the  Kingdom. 

Our  impioved  4-in.  Flange  Pipes, 
is.  yd.  per  yard  ;  4-in.  Socket  Pipes, 
is.  6d.  per  yard. 

SILVESTER  &  SAINSBURY, 
Castle  Hill  Foundry,  Newcastle,  Staff;. 

IT Y  o  v  e  s. 

Tcrra-Coita!  Portable!  For  Coal! 
ROBERTS'S       PATENT. 

Pure  and  ample  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about 
id.,  without  attention.  For  Greenhouses,  Bedrooms,  or  almost 
any  purpose.  Pamphlet  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent. 
In  use  daily  at  Patentee's-THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S^W^ 
BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  Ac, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20- in.  by 
12-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  16-ux,  20-in.  by  18-in.,  in  16-oz. 
and  21-oz. ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 
purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-ft.  cases. 
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AND   SIXI'ENCE    FOR   EVERY    ADDITIONAL    LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  305, 
Page  . .  . .         . .  . .  £9    o    o 

Half  Page 500 

Column        3     5     0 


GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

26  words  is.  6d.,  and   6d.   for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  oF  a  line. 

THESE   ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE   1'REPAlD. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Post-offices,  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

Rirths,  Deaths  and  Marriages    sjt.  eac     insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current   week   must    reach  the  Office 
by  Thursday  noon* 

All  Subscriptions  payable  in  advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Months,  £1  31,  lod.  ;   6  Months, 

1  if.  iid.  \  3  Months,  6s. 
Foreign   (excepting    India   and    China) ;    including    Postage, 

£1  6s.  for  r2  Months ;  India  and  China,  .£1  8s.  2d. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Drury  Lane,  W.  C, 

to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


f|"UIE      «  LOUGHBOROUGH  "     GREEN- 

J-  HOUSE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 

Can  be  seen  in  DEANE  and  CO.'s  Show  Rooms. 
Price,  as  engraving,  with  boiler,  open  feed  syphon,  12  feet  of 
4  inch    hot-water    pip-,    and    patent    joinls    complete,     £^    41. 
Delivered  free  to  any  station  in  England  and  Wale?. 
It  is  economical,  simple,  powerful,  and  perfectly  safe. 
It  requires  no   brick  setting,  no  stokehole,  and   no  hot-water 
filter  for  fixing      The  boiler  stands  in  the  greenhouse,  the  front 
only  being  outside  and    flush  with  the  outer  wall,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  heat  from  the  boiler  itself  is  utilised.     It  burns  over 
twelve  hours  without  attention,  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Illustrated  LIS  V  with  full  particulars  post  free. 
DEANE    and    CO.,     46,     King     William    Street,    London 
fri  Ige,  E.C.  (Established  a.d.  1700  ) 

Silver   Medal,    1874.      First-class    Certificate.  1867. 

Highly  Commended,  1873.    Ktr-t-class  Certificate,  1875. 


Mr.  W.  Thomson,  Tweed  Vineyard,  has  written  the  following 
letter  to  a  gentleman  who  inquired  respecting  this  Boiler:  — 
"Galashiels,  February  4,  i88r. 
"  The  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  is  by  par  the  best  one  we  have 
here,  and  we  have  bad  all  sorts.  It  does  its  work  well,  and  with 
less  fuel  than  most  Boilers.  It  is  the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient Boiler  we  have,  and  has  not  cost  sixpence  since  we  fixed  it 
some  eight  years  ago." 

Illustrated  Prospectus  Post-free. 

THOS.  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 
QQUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 

k_7      Sai.esmrn,  Cnvent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C 

Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  Krc  ,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
Willi  BASKETS,  LABELS,  &c,  at  once,  by  applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

RUSSIA    mats-russi/Tmats. 

ARCHANGEL,      TAGANR09, 

PETERSBURG, 

and  every  olher  kind  of 

RUSSIA  MAT 

for  Garden  and  Packing  purposes.      Descriptive  Catalogue  on 

application. 

JAMES  T.   ANDERSON, 

149.    COMMERCIAL    STREET,     LONDON,    E. 

NEW  ARCHANGEL   MATS.— We  have  a 
fine  parcel  of  lire  above  now  to  offer,  at  very  low  prices 
RAFFIA    FIBRE,    of  beat  quality,  at  an  extremely  low 
price  fir  a  quantity. 
MARENDAZ   and    KISHER,    9,    James    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


TOBACCO  PAPER,  RAG,  MANURES, 
INSECTICIDES,  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS, 
BOUQUET  PAPERS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES   of  Cape    Flowers,    Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS-best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities. 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14.  Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

ASTON      CLINTON      STRAW      MATS. 
The  warmest  Coverings  for  Pits  and  Frames. 
Sizes  . — 6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.,  at  is.  ;  6  ft.  6  in.   by  4  ft.   6  in,, 
at  2s.  2d.  ;  6  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft.,  js.  2d.     Apply  to 
Miss  MOLIQUE,    Aston  Clinton,   Tring,  Bucks. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany. 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  s,  Wormwood  Street,  London.  E.C. 

CAR  SONS'     PA  INT. 

Patronised  by 

HER      MAJESTY, 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

15,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy. 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR    WORK,     CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames. 

CAN    BE    LAID    ON    BY    UNSKILLED    LABOUR. 

I  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post-free. 

C   ARSON    S, 

LA    BELLE    SAUVAGE   YARD,    LUDGATE    HILL, 

LONDON,    E.C.  ; 

and  u,  BACHELORS  WALK,  DUBLIN. 

Discount  for  Cask. 


Kosher's  Garden  Edging  Tilea. 


rpHE  ABOVE  and  many  olher  PATTERNS 

JL  are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  r,o 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  *'  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS.  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,     Blackfiiars,     S.E.  J     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,   for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO..  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

SI      L     V     E      R  S~~  A      N      D, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  (or  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.   ROSHER  and  CO —Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.— Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade 

Stone   edging  for   kitchen 
GARDENS  or  Walks  under  Trees,  &c,  10  to  12  inches 
deep,  3  to  4  feet  long,  made  from  the  best  Yorkshire  Flagstone  ; 
indestructible.    Price,  ready  for  laying,  is.  per  lineal  yard.  Also 
Flags  and  Steps  for  Conservatories,  Terraces.  &c. — Address, 
THE  GREAT  SLEAD  QUARRY,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire. 


EIGHT   SILVER 


MEDALS 


John  matthews,  the  royal  pottery, 
Wrfton-sui-hr-Mare,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  RASKETS, 
BORDER  TIL ES,  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  %o  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  turn 
green:  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEF.D  and  STRIKING  PANS, 
RHUBARB  and  SKAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs.  6d.     Book  of  Designs,  is. 

TM  I  L  L  I  NGTON      AND      CO., 
•  4.*,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  o( 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  Wc  have 
some  bargains  in  21-ounce,  from  9X7  to  14  X  10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  if  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours. 

"OIT  LIGHTS. — Pit  Lights,  unglazed,  2  inches 

.     iMcki   6  feet  by  4  feet,  ss.  each  on  railway,  or  delivered 
4  miles.     Testimonials  from  over  100  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 
RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Steam  Joinery  Works,  Edmonton, 


SUPERIOR    VARNISH. 

BLACK,  RED,  GREEN  and  CHOCOLATE. 

It  is  applied  cold,  and  may  be  laid  on  by 
any  farm  labourer  or  other  unskilled  person. 
It  dries  quickly,  giving  a  hard,  brilliant 
polish,  and  looks  equally  as  well  as  oil  paint, 
yet  at  one-fourth  the  co^t. 

PRICES  .-—BLACK,  it.  6d. ;  RED  and 
I  HOI  OLAl'E,    2S.  3d.  :     and     GREEN. 
2s   yd.  per  gallon  ;    in  casks  containing  not 
is  than  9  gallons,  delivered  free  at  most 
railway  stations.      Casks    extra,    but  two- 
thirds  allowed   if  returned  carriage  paid  to 
o  ir  works  in  good  condition.  BRUSHES  for 
c  »ating  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone,  is.  each. 
CA  'PALOiiL/ES  of  all  hinds  of  Iron  and  Wire  Fencing, 
Gates,  &"c  ,  free  on  amplication. 

BAYLISS,    JONES    &    BAYLISS, 
VICTORIA  WORKS.  WOLVERHAMPTON; 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

THE       PATENT       PHILODENDRON 
TREE   LIFTER. 

Safe  and  Expeditious.      Great  Saving  of  Labour. 

Genuine   Testimonials,   Price,   and    all    Particulars    of 

JOHN      CHARLTON, 

Landscape  Gardener,  37,  Royal  Parade,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

SILVER  SAND,  best  coarse,  ,s.  and  ox  per 
ton;  PEAT,  best  fibrous,  Ss.  and  iof.  per  cubic  yaul  ; 
LOAM,  best  yellow,  as.  and  10s.  per  cubic  yard.  By  truck- 
loads  — W.  SHORT,  Horticultural  Depot.  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

I^EIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 
■  V     fine,  on  rail  at  ys,  6d.  per  ton — not  less  than  4. ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.— Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs.  Entrance  Halls.  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces.  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Tena-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO..  Bcnthnll  Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds  —Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  acainst  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  lareest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman,  Subscribed  Capital,  j£i, 000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ,£240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  j£i,70o,coo  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64.  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 

(JUN      FIRE     and     LIFE      OFFICES, 

(O      Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross,  S.W. ; 

Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 
FIRE. —Established   1710.     Home  and    Foreign   Insurances  at 

moderate  rates. 
LIFE. — Established  1810.     Specially  low  rates  for  youn^  lives. 
Large  Bonuses.     Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

Lithographic  Coloured  Plates  of  Vegetables,  Fruits, 
FLOWERS,  &c,  or  ORNAMENTAL  COVERS  for 
CATALOGUES. 

MR.  G.  SEVEREYNS,  Lithographer 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  15,  Rue  du  Boulevard,  Brussels. 
Established  1829.  Especial  attention  paid  to  subjects  in  Botany 
and  Natural  History.  Copies  of  Coloured  Drawings  can  be 
reproduced  of  any  size  that  may  be  required,  and  Estimates  will 
be  furnished  on  full  particulars  being  addressed  to  his  London 
Agent, 
Mr.  JAMES  TEDDER,  149,  Kingsland  Road,  London.  E. 

DR.    SMILES'    WORKS. 

LIFE  of  a  SCOTCH    NATURALIST. 
Illustrated   by   Geohge  Reid,  R.S.A.      New   Edition. 
Post  Svo.     6s. 
"Mr.   Smiles  has,  in  a  very  charming  and  very  beautifully 

illustrated  volume,  rescued  the  fame  and  character  of  TfaoEO  IS 
Edward  from  oblivion  as  a  most  accomplished  naturalist." — 
Times. 

"Never  has  Mr.  Smiles  written  with  more  fresshness  and 
zest  than  in  presenting  to  us  the  picture  of  this  Palissy  of 
naturalists.  A  noble  lesson  of  unaffected  humility  here  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  the  lesson  of  self-help,  and  elevates  it  " 
—Spectator. 

"The  biography  of  this  remarkable  man  owes  much  of  its 
charm  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Smiles  has  done  his  part  as 
narrator.  The  unobtrusive  way  in  which  the  story  is  told,  and 
the  pleasant  style  of  the  smooth  and  experienced  pen,  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  woid  of  approval." — Saturday  A'< 

U  T  Y  :    with    Illustrations    of    Courage, 

Patience,  and  Endurance.     Post  8vo.     6s. 

SELF-HELP  :  with  Illustrations  of  Conduct 
and  Perseverance.     Post  8vo,     6s. 

CHARACTER  :   a  Book    of  Noble  Charac- 
tenstics.      Post  8vo.     6s. 

THRIFT:   a  Hook    of   Domestic  Counsel 
Poil  Bvo.    6s. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY:  Iron 
J-  Workers  and  Tool  Makers.     Po  t  Bvo.    &r. 

THE    HUGUENOTS  :    Their    Settlements, 
Churches,   and    Industries    in    England   and    Ireland. 
Crown  Svo.     js.  6d.  * 

T   IVES    OF    THE    ENGINEERS.       Illus- 

X^A  tratcd  by  9  Steel  Portraits  and  342  Engravings  on  Wood. 
5  vols.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6J.  each, 

LIFE     OF     GEORGE     STEPHENSON. 
{Centenary  edition.)     Post  Svo.     3*.  6/. 

ROBERT    DICK:   Baker  of  Thurso,  Geo- 
logilt  nn.l    Botani-t.      Will,    Portrait  etched  by  Rajon,         4 

ami  numerous  Illustrations,    Crown  8vo.    isa 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 
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REVUE  de  l'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Anions  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre",  C.  ballet,  T,  Buehelet.  F.  Burvcnich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellcnicet.  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C  de  Vis,  J.  Gillou.  A.  M.  C. 
Tongkffidt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks.  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin 
B.  Oliver.  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynacrt.  E.  Rodigas.  A.  Siraux.  O. 
Thomas,  A.  van  Gcert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulfe,  J.  van  Volxem, 
H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstcin. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  Svo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
iij.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-oflice  Oraers  to  be  made  payable  to  M  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

Robinson's  Farm  and  Rural  Books  for  general  use. 

In  fcap.  Svo,  boards,  price  is,,  by  post  11.  sd, 

TOWN  GARDENING.  A  Handbook  of 
Trees.  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  suitable  for  Town  Culture  in 
the  Outdoor  Garden,  Window  Garden,  and  Greenhouse.  By 
B.  C  Ravrnscroft. 

GEORGE  ROUl'LEDGE  and  SONS,  Broadway,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  E.C 

THE       GARDEN       FARMER. 

In  cWh,  price  vs.,  by  post  ar.  2d., 

PROFITABLE  MARKET  GARDENING. 
—  Adapted  for  the  use  of  all  Growers  and  Gardeners. 
By  William  Earlev  (Author  of  ''High  Class  Kitchen 
Gardening,     . 

London  :  I.   UPCOTT  GILL,  170,  Strand.  W  C. 


OOVVLAND'S    MACASSAR     OIL,    known 

J-Ij  for  eighty  years  as  the  best  and  safest  preserver  and 
beautifier  of  the  hair  ;  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral 
ingredients,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children.         Sold    in     usual     four    sizes,     3^.   6d.,     ys., 

JOS.   t'kl    ,   2JS. 

EOWLAND'S  ODONTO  whitens  the  teeth, 
strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to 
the  breath.  All  dentists  will  allow  that  neither  washes 
nor  pastes  can  possibly  be  as  efficacious  for  polishing  the 
teeth  and  keeping  them  sound  and  white  as  a  pure  and 
non-gritty  tooth  powder ;  such  Rowland's  Odonto  has 
always  proved  itself  to  be.     Sold  everywhere. 

WANTED,  a  PARTNER,  with  Capital.— 
The  Advertiser,  who  has  an  old-established  Seed  and 
Florist's  Business  in  a  large  suburban  town  near  London, 
wishes  to  obtain  a  suitable  Paitner  to  join  him  in  taking  another 
old-established  Seed  and  Nursery  Business  in  a  rising  neigh- 
bourhood near  London,  which  can  be  secured  on  most  advan- 
tageous terms.  A  practical  man  in  the  Nursery  department 
desired.  — A.  B.  C,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington 
Street,  W.C. 

ANTED,     for     Jersey,    a     HEAD 

WORKING  GARDENER,  to  take  the  Management 
of  Nursery  (4I-2  acres),  four  houses  each,  200  feet  long.  Must 
thoroughly  understand  the  business  in  all  its  branches.  Four- 
roomed  cottage  on  ground.  State  references  and  salary. — 
WM.  PENN  COX.  Clairmont,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey. 

ANTED,    a    HEAD  WORKING  GAR- 

DENER. — Scotch,  married,  no  family,  preferred.  An 
abstainer,  from  30  to  40  years  of  age.  Fourteen  acres  of 
kitchen  and  flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds,  in  Sussex ; 
forcing  of  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  Flowers.— Mrs.  ARBTJTH- 
NOT,  East  Grinstead.  or-  to  E.  Kemp,  Esq.,  The  Park, 
Birkenhead. 

ANTED,   a   GARDENER    and  WIFE, 

without  family,  about  November  20.  Wife  as  Laundress. 
Must  both  thoroughly  understand  their  duties.  To  live  in 
lodge.  State  wages.  Good  character  required. — E.  L.  B., 
Oak  House.  Feltham  Hill,  Middlesex. 

WANTED,  a  Couple  (without  encumbrance), 
as  GARDENER  and  COOK,  both  to  live  in  the  house 
and  all  found. — State  wages  required,  by  letter,  to  W.  A.  S., 
May's  Advertising  Offices,  159,  Piccadilly,  W. 

WANTED,  a  good  practical  FOREMAN 
for  ths  Houses.  Must  be  well  up  to  Plant  and  Flower 
Growing  for  Market.  Also  TWO  young  men  as  ASSISTANTS. 
Good  references  required.  —  T.  SHAW,  Stamford  Nursery, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  with  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  Plants  (especially  Orchids  and 
their  Culture),  to  take  an  important  charge  in  one  of  the  largest 
London  Nur-eries.  Liberal  wages  given. — E.  S.,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  41  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

WANTED  a  YOUTH  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  Seed  Trade,  or  young  man  just  out  of  apprentice- 
ship Situation  in  Scotland.— Apply,  stating  age,  experience, 
and  salary  expected,  to  J.  D.  H.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Offi-e.  41,  Wellington  Street.  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  HANDY  MAN,  for  a  Country 
Seat  in  Worcestershire. — One  who  understands  some- 
thing of  Carpentering,  Rough  Painting,  Glazing,  Gas,  and 
Waterworks,  and  General  Superintendence  of  Residential  and 
Garden  Buildings.  Cottage  in  a  healthy  situation  found. 
State  age,  family,  and  wages  expected.— JOHN  CORBETT, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Impney,  Droitwich. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN  for  the  Houses. 
Must  be  willing  to  make  himself  useful. — State  ex- 
perience and  wages  required  to  W.  G.  HAZELL,  The 
Vineries,  Nightingale  Road,  Wood  Green,  N. 

WANTED  a  SHOPMAN,  by  a  house  in 
Dublin :  an  active  efficient  young  man,  who  h  is  a  pood 
knowledge  of  the  Retail  Garden  and  Farm  Seed  Trade. — State 
age  and  terms  expected  to  W.  S.,  Messrs.  Nutting  &  Sons,  60, 
Barbican,  London,  E.C. 

Assistant  Shopman.. 

WANTED,  AT  ONCE,  an  active  young 
MAN  as  above.  Must  be  quick  at  Counter  work,  and 
of  good  address. — State  full  particulars  and  salary  required,  with 
board  and  lodging,  to  SEEDSMAN,  Mr.  R.  Cooper,  90, 
Southwark  Street.  London.  S.E. 


WANT    PLACES. 

NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Post 
Office  being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and 
Postal  Orders  should  now  be  made  payable 
at  DRURY  LANE. 

Scotch  Gardeners. 
T  ITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,   Nursery- 

-Li  men.  Carlisle,  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  assist- 
ing Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  securing  the  services  of  first- 
cl.^s  GARDENERS,  UNDER  GARDENERS.  BAILIFFS 
and  FORESTERS.  They  have  at  present  several  very  ex- 
cellent men  on  their  Register,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  them  to  any  in  want  of  such. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land  Agents, 

STEWARDS,  BAILIFFS,  or  GARDENERS. 

TAMES    CARTER   and   CO.    have    at    all 

t*  times  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN, 
several  of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter. — 
Enquiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

EG.  HENDERSON  and  SON 
•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD    GARDENERS,    GARDENER^    and    BAILIFFS, 

FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYM  EN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.  beg  to 
announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c. — St  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

GARDENER  (Head),  by  a  thorough 
practical  man.  well  up  in  every  branch  of  the  profession, 
also  Land  and  Stock  if  required.  Character  of  the  highest  class. 
No  family.— J    LANDON,  Worden  Hall,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  29,  single  ;  to 
any  Lady  or  Gentlemen  requiring  the  services  of  a 
thoroughly  qualified  practical  man  in  all  branches  of  Gardening 
including  Orchids. —  J.  W.,44,Ifield  Road,  West  Brompton,S.W. 

ARDENER(Head);  married.— A  Gentle- 

man  giving  up  his  residence  in  the  country,  wishes  to 
recommend  his  Head  Gardener  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  re- 
quiring a  thoroughly  experienced  Gardener.— JOHN  TAYLOR, 
Esq.,  Longwood,  Bingley,  Yorkshire. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  37  ; 

qualified  in  all  branches.  Twenty-two  years  in  last 
situation.— J,  KIRBY,  Spitalbrook,  Hoddesdon,  Herts. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working)7—  Married ; 

fourteen  years'  practical  knowledge  of  Gardening  in  all 
its  branches.  Early  and  Late  Forcing ;  six  years'  reference 
from  present  employer. — CURTIS,  Thornham,  Lynn. 


ARDENER  (Head    Working),   where 

three  or  more  are  kept. — Age  30,  single  ;  sixteen  years' 


G 

practical  experience.  Good  character.— J.  "SLATER,  Runley 
Lodge  Gardens,  Esher,  Surrey. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  36, 

two  children  (ages  9  and  7). — Advertiser  desires  a  place 
with  three  or  more  men.  Four  years'  character. — R.,  18,  Park 
Street,  Dorset  Squire,  N.W. 

GARDENER  (Head  WoRKiNG^Age  28  ; 
fourteen  years'  good  practical  experience  in  large  places. 
Well  up  in  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Pines,  Vines,  Cu- 
cumbers, and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Can  be  well 
recommended.— B.  GODFREY,  14,  Linton  Terrace,  Brunswick 
Street.  Walthamstow,  Essex. 

ARDENER   (Head   Working)  ;  age  40, 

married,  no  family. — The  Advertiser  is  desirous  to 
engage  with  a  Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical 
Gardener.  Twenty-five  years'  practice  in  good  establishments. 
Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Orchids,  Stove,  Vines,  &c.  Fourteen 
years  Head  Gardener.  Good  reference— A,  B.,  H.  Thornton 
&  Co  ,  Nurserymen,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head  or  Single-handed). 
—Age  32  ;  married  (three  of  family),  Scotch.  First- 
class  testimonials.— P.  S.  ROBERTSON  and  CO.,  Trinity 
Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 

rURDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed).— 

VJ  Age  40,  married,  no  family  ;  understands  Vines,  Melons. 
Cucumbers,  Fruit  trees,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Five 
years'  good  character  from  last  situation.  State  wages. — J.  C, 
Church  End,  Arlesdy,  near  Baldock,  Beds. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed  or  otherwise). 
—Age  25,  single  ;  ten  years'  experience  in  Plants,  Fruit, 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character.  —  GAR- 
DENER,  Mr.  Higgins.  High  Street,  Amersham,  Bucks. 

(^.ARDENER  (Under).— Age  21  ;  four  and 

VJ  a  half  years'  good  character.  Leaving  through  family 
going  away.  Total  abstainer.— R.  DOE,  Claybury  Hall 
Gardens,  Chigwell,  Essex. 


FOREMAN,    in    a    Gentleman's    garden. — 
Age  36.  single.     Bothy  preferred.     Can  be  well  recom- 
mended.— J.  W.,  Moss  Yew  Tree  Cottage,  Tuley,  Herefordshire. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  establish- 
ment.— Age  20  ;  has  been  used  to  in  and  outdoor  work. 
Six  years'  experience.  Good  character. — J.  B.,  The  Gardens, 
Gaddcaby,  Leicester. 

PROPAGATOR  (Head).— Age  2S  ;  fifteen 
years'  experience  in  Roses.  Rhododendrons,  Conifers, 
Clematis,  and  Greenhouse,  Stove  and  Bedding  Plants.  Good 
character.— A.  H.,  Langton  Villa.  Sunitingtull,  Berks. 

PROPAGATOR  (General  Indoor),  wishes 
re-engagement :  long  experience.  Satisfactory  references 
from  past  and  present  employers. — JOHN  COOK,  Trinity 
Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 

GROWER  and  PROPAGATOR  (Second). 
— Young  man  of  good  training  and  slyle,  used  to  Market 
Stuff.  Must  bear  fiist-class  character,  and  be  willing  to  make 
himself  generally  useful.  Situation  in  Scotland. — State  wages, 
experience,  &c.,  to  J.  D.  H.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41, 
Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

MANAGER. — Age  37  ;  to  Grow  largely  for 
Market,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cucumber*,  Tomatos,  Roses, 
Pelorgomums,  Stephanotis,  &c,  for  Cut  Flowers.  Good  re- 
ferences.—B.  A.,  Mr.  Mills,  Broadwall,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

IMPROVER.— The  Advertiser  would  be  glad 
to  place  his  son  (age  15)  under  some  good  Gardener, 
Nurseryman,  or  Florist,  for  a  term ;  is  well  educated. — 
F.  SMITH,  Hanfield,  Romsey,  Hants. 

T^d- NOBLEMEN    and    GENTLEMEN. 

J-  Wanted  a  situation  in  a  Gentleman's  garden  under  a  good 
Foremin  in  the  Houses.  Aged  20.  Can  be  well  recommended 
from  last  and  present  employers  — E.  CLEMENTS,  Gardener, 
Debdale  Hall,  near  Mansfield,  Notts. 

T~  O  NURSERYMEN,  &c— Wanted,  by  a 
young  man  of  good  character  (age  25).  a  situation  in  a 
good  Nursery,  or  Gentleman's  establishment,  under  Glass  ; 
has  a  good  knowledge  of  his  work  ;  has  been  in  one  Nursery. 
— WM.  VAUSE,  West  Haddon,  near  Rugby. 

TO  NURSERYMEN.— Wanted,  a  situation 
in  a  good  Nursery  ;  six  years'  experience  in  Market 
Nurseries.  Good  references. —  G.  G.,  Gregory  &  Evans, 
Effingham  Nursery,  Lee. 

rpo   NURSERYMEN,   GARDENERS,  &c. 

J-  — A  young  man  seeks  a  situation  under  glass.  Has  had 
six  years'  experience,  four  of  which  were  with  William  Paul 
&  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  two  with  Pounce  &  Sons,  of 
Hendon  Nurseries.— A.  E.  SAPiWORTH,  4,  Cecil  Road, 
Cheshunt,  Herts. 

TO  HEAD  GARDENERS,  fa.-Mr.  J.  T. 
Peacock,  of  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  is  desirous 
of  finding  employment  for  a  young  man,  married,  who  has  a 
thorough  general  knowledge  of  Plants.  Very  industrious  and 
sober. — W.  F. ,  Mr.  Peacock,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  W 

TRAVELLER,  or  MANAGER.  —  Mr. 
Sydney  Barratt  offers  his  services  to  those  requiting  a 
thoroughly  practical  experienced,  and  competent  man,  conver- 
sant with  every  branch  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade.  Has 
travelled  the  United  Kingdom.  Six  and  a  half  years  last  en- 
gagement — 37,  Benyon  Street,  Shrewsbury. 

NURSERY  FOREMAN,  SALESMAN,  &c. 
— Good  general  knowledge  of  all  departments.  Also 
special  acquirements  among  Herbaceous  Plants.  Good  Cor- 
respondent;  not  object  to  travel. — E.  JENKINS,  Woodstock 
Cottage,  Leckhampton,  Cheltenham. 

BAILIFF.  —  A  Gentleman  who  is  leaving 
his  Farms  wishes  to  recommend  his  Bailiff.  Eleven 
years' good  reference  as  to  character. — Mr.  HINTON,  Grove 
Farm,  Caversham,  near  Reading,  Berks. 

SHOPMAN     (Head).— Thoroughly    experi- 

O  enced  in  all  branches  of  the  Retail  Seed  Trade.  Highest 
references  and  testimonials. — H.  H.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152, 
Houndsditch,  E. 

SHOPMAN,  or  SECOND,  in  a  good  house. 
— Age  22;    good  experience.      Good   reference.  —  FLOS, 
C.  E.  T.  M.  S. ,  Bocardo  Chambers,  Corn  Market,  Oxford. 

SHOPMAN   (Assistant).— Age   22  ;    seven 
years'  experience.      Good   references.— G.    M.,    Messrs. 
Lamoureux  &  Co.,  Plymouth. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant),  in  the  Retail  Seed 
Trade.— Age   24.    Go^d   references.— W.    F.     BROOKS, 
Dillington  Park,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 

EEDSM  AN     (Assistant).  — Age    22~j 

seven  and  a  half  years'  experience.     Good  references. — 
W.  PEARSON,  in,  Midland  Road,  Bedford. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant). —Age  22;  most 
respectably  connected.  Five  years'  first-class  experience  : 
unexceptionable  references. — C.  E.  R.,  Gardeners'  Chroniele 
Office,  41.  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


To  Seed  Merchants. 

p 

)RTER 

or    SHOPMAN.— A 

steady,    in- 

dustrious 

man.     Good  references.— S.    P..    30.  Magdula 

Road 

Upper  Holloway,  N. 

HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— Weak  Stomach.— 
The  wisest  cannot  enumerate  one  quaiter  of  the  distress- 
ing symptoms  arising  from  imperfect  or  disordered  digestion,  all 
of  which  can  be  relieved  by  these  admirable  Pills.  They  remove 
cankery  taste  from  the  mouth,  flatulency  and  constipation. 
Holloway's  Pills  rouse  the  stomach,  liver,  and  every  other 
organ,  thereby  bringing  digestion  to  that  healthy  tone  which 
fully  enables  it  to  convert  all  we  eat  and  drink  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  our  bodies.  Hence  these  Pills  are  the  surest 
strengthened,  and  the  safest  restoratives  in  nervousness, 
wasting,  and  chronic  debility.  Holloway's  Pills  are  infallible 
remedies  for  impaired  appetite,  eruclations,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  disagreeable  symptoms,  which  render  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands miserable  indeed.     These  Pills  are  approved  by  all  classes. 
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By  Her  Majesty's 


Royal  Letters  Patent. 


RENDLE'S 


PATENT 


PLANT  HOUSES,  VINERIES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c, 

GLAZED    ON    THEIR    PATENT    INDESTRUCTIBLE    SYSTEM, 

WITHOUT    PUTTY    OR     CEMENT    OF    ANY    KIND. 


SPECIAL     ADVANTAGES 


Saving  of  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  in  maintenance  and  repairs. 
No  breakage  from  contraction  or  expansion  from  heat  or  frost. 
Squares  of  glass  can  be  instantly  replaced. 


The  construction  is  very  strong  and  durable. 

The  glass  can  be  put  on  in  one-fourth  the  time  of  the  old  plan. 

No  drip  from  condensation. 


All  the  Woodwork  is  covered  by  the  Glass,  so  that  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  damaging  influences  of  the  Weather, 


OLD     AND     LEAKY     GREENHOUSES 

RE-GLAZED  ON  RENDLE'S  PATENT  SYSTEM  BECOME  NEW  HOUSES. 


HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    fixed  complete,  by  Experienced  Workmen,  in  any  part  of  the  Country. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUES  and  BOOKS  of  DESIGN  can  be  obtained,  post-free,  from  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 

WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE  &  CO.,  3,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


THURSDAY      NEXT. 


CATTLEYA     MENDELII. 


lV/r  R.  J.   C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURS- 
DAY NEXT,  November  2,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  wonderful  importation  of  CATTLEYA 
MENDELII,  in  splendid  condition,  and  collected  in  the  same  locality  from  whence  the  fine  lot  came  we  sold 
a  few  years  since. 

The  Sale  will  include  other  fine  importations,  also  one  plant  of  a  spotted  variety  of  ODONTOGLOS 
SUM  ALEXANDR/E,  from  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Clovenfords,  with  ninety-six  flowers  open  and  in 
bud  ;   and  a  grand  Specimen  of  SACCOLABIUM  CURVIFOLIUM,  finest  variety. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,    38,    KING     STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    LONDON,    W.C. 

Kditorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradburv,  Agnkw,  &  Co  ,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in    the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by 
the  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  October  28.  188s. 

Agent  for  Manchester — John  Hbvwood.  Agents  for  Scotland  — Messrs.  J.  Mbnzibs  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
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NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Post  Office 
being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  ami  Postal 
Orders  should  now  be  made  payable  at 
Drury  Lake. 

J^HE GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 

J-  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Subscription  to  America,  including  Postage,  is  $6.35  for 
Twelve  Months. 

Agent  for  America  :— C  H.  MAROT,  S14,  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  to  whom  American  Orders  may  be  sent. 

OYAL     BOTANIC     SOCIETY, 

Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

ARRANGEMENTS  for  1883  :— 

SPRING  EXHIBITIONS,  Wednesdays.  March  28,  April  25. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS,  Wednesdays,  May  16,  June  13 

EVENING  FETE,  Wednesday,  June  27. 

OYAL        AQUARIUM, 

Westminster,  S.W. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM,      FRUIT,     and     VEGETABLE 
EXHIBITION,  NOVEMBER  15  and  16. 

In  addition  to  a  liberal  Schedule,  special  Prizes  are  offered 
bj —  The  Society, 

Royal  Aquarium  Company, 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading; 
„       Carter  and  Co.  .  Holborn ; 
,,       Webb  and  Son,  Stourbridge ; 
„        Dixon  and  Co.,  Hackney; 
„       Davis,  Camberwell ; 
„        Hooper  and  Co  .  Covent  Garden. 
Schedules  and  all    particulars    of   WILLIAM    HOLMES, 
Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney,  E. 

RISTOL        CHRYSANTHEMUM 

and  FRUIT  SHOW. 
The  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  be 
held  in  the  Victoria  Rooms,  Clifton,   NOVEMBER  15  and  16. 
Schedules,  and  all  other  information  may  be  obtained  of 

Eastfield.  Westbury-on-Trym.     GEO-  WEBLEV,  Hon.  Sec. 


KINGSTON  and  SURBITON  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM SOCIETY, 
The  SIXTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  the  above 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Kingston,  on  THURS- 
DAY and  FRIDAY,  November  16  aDd  17,  when  the  final 
ties  for  the  First  Champion  Challenge  Vase  will  be  decided, 
and  a  New  Challenge  Vase,  value  25  Guineas  (open  to  sub- 
scribers of  2ir. ),  will  be  offered,  in  addition  to  over  £  too  in 
Money  Prizes.    Schedules  and  further  particulars  on  application 

"  T.  JACKSON.  Hon.  Sec  ,  Fife  Road,  Kingston. 

HE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

THIRD  GRAND   CHRYSANTHEMUM,   PLANT,  and 

FRUIT    SHOW,    will    be    held    in    St.    George's    Hall,    on 

NOVEMBER  21  and  22.     Substantial  Prizes  will  be  given  in 

all  the  classes.     Schedules  and  other  information  may  be    had 

from  JOHN  GLOVER,  Secretary, 

Wood  Lane,  Gateacre,  Liverpool. 

BIRMINGHA  M~and^vl  Y  DLAND 
COUNTIES  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  FRUIT  and 
FLOWER  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Birmingham,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  Novem- 
ber 22  and  23.  1st  Prize  for  9  Chrysanthemums,  Silver  Cup, 
value  £5,  or  money  ;  2d,  £3  ;  3d,  £1.  1st  Prize  for  18  Cut 
Blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  Silver  Cup,  value  £3  3J.  ;  2d, 
£1  ics. ;  3d,  £t.  Entries  close  November  15.  Schedules  may 
be  had  from  Mr  c   REDFERN>  Secretary. 

Old  Court  House,  High  Street,  Birmingham. 


L ILIUM  AURATUM.— Good,  plump,  sound 
bulbs,  4$.,  6s.t  qs.,  ms.t  i8j.  and  245.  per  dozen  ;  extra 
strong,  30J.  and  42^.  per  dozen.  All  other  good  LILIES  at 
equally  low  prices. 

Mr.   WILLIAM   BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

GILBERT'S     CHOU     DE     BURGHLEV 
is  one  of  those  things  that  leaves  all  others  of  the  Urassica 
tribe  far  in  the  rear,  in  fact  a  "  march  onwards  '*  which  seldom 
occurs.     Enclose  stamp  and  addressed  envelope  for  particulars. 
Seed,  2J.  6d.  per  packet.     The  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
R.  GILBERT.  Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford. 

Thorn  Quicks  for  Hedging. 

THOMAS   METHVEN  and  SONS  have  a 
large  and  fine  Stock  of  the  above,  extra  strong,  and  will 
be  happy  to  quote  prices. 

Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 

Autumn  List. 
TOHN    LAING    and    CO.'S    New  CATA- 

*"  LOGUE  of  Dutch  Bulbs.  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  :  also 
Revised  LIST  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  has  been  issued  to  all 
Customers.  Copies  gratis  on  application.  Goods  all  first 
quality  at  moderate  rates.    Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

To  the  Trade. 
ILLIAM    BARRON    and    SON:S    new 

Wholesale  CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application. 
Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  Derby. 
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Hyacinths,  Tulips.  &c. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 


SAXIFRAGA         DIVERSIFOLIA.— 
New  Seed  of  this  most  distinct  Himalayan  yellow-flowered 
species  is  now  offered  in  2s.  dd.  and  31.  6d.  packets. 

RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.,   Nurserymen,  &c, 
Newry. 

To  the  Trade. 

LEICESTER  SEEDS  are  the  best  that  can 
be  obtained.    Testimonials  arrive  here  daily.    Write  for 
LISTS  to 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Leicester. 

Seedling  Forest  Trees,  &c. 

TRADE      CATALOGUE     of     above     now 
published,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee.N.B. 

Early  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c,  for  present  Planting. 
BULBOUS  PLANTS  of  all  kinds,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW   PLANT   and    BULB    COM- 
PANY beg  to  announce  that  their  AUTUMN  CATA- 
LOGUE is  just  published,  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE  free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

OR      SALE.  —  PRICKLY      COMFREY 

ROOTS,  about  $%  acres.  Have  been  planted  two  and 
three  years.     Apply  to 

H.  DEVER1LL,  Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Stores,  Banbury. 

ABBAGE,  "CAULIFLOWER,  LETTUCE 

PLANTS,  &C-,  Autumn  sown,  best  varieties,  in  any 
quantities.  LIST,  and  printed  copy  of  many  recent  (1882) 
testimonials,  on  application.  Prices  moderate,  no  charge  for 
packages— EDWARD  LEIGH,  Dunsfold,  near  Godalmmg. 

Floral  Commission  Agency. 

WANTED,  Consignments  of  Marshal  Niel 
ROSES,    English    Neapolitan  VIOLETS,  EUCHA- 
RIS,  STEPHANOT1S,  and  CHOICE  FRUIT. 

W.    CALE,    Floral  Commission  Agent,  4,  Tavistock   Row, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

To  Seedsmen. 

WANTED,     ROMAN     HYACINTH 
BULBS.     Please  state  lowest  price  per  100  and  iooo, 
stating  quantity  in  stock,  to 

CHARLES  WILSON,  Summerhow  Nurseries.  Kendal. 

ANTED,      2-year    Seedling    THORN 

QUICK.     Samples  and  price  per  100.000. 
W.  TROUGHTON,  Nurseryman.  Preston. 

Notice  to  Senders. 

WANTED,  CUCUMBERS,  GRAPES, 
TOMATOS,  QUINCES,  Marie  Louise  and  other 
PEARS  i  also  STEPHANOTIS.  ROSES,  ODONTOGLOS- 
SUM,  VAN  DA  CCERULEA,  PHAL/ENOPSIS,  and  other 
good  varieties  of  ORCHIDS,  GARDENIAS.  EUCHARIS, 
Arum  LILIES,  Double  White  PRIMULAS,  TUBEROSES, 
and  other  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS. —WISE  AND  RIDES, 
Fruit  and  Flower  Salesmen,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

WANTED,    a    large    number    of    strong 
Standard  APPLES,  early  sorts  chiefly,  and  Perry  and 
Cider  varieties. — State  lowest  cash  price  to 

CONTRACTOR,  4",  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


w 
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TRONG    QUICK,  for  Hedging,  from  25*. 


RICHARD  SMITH 

Merchants,  Worcester. 


lo  sor.  per  loro. 

and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
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ESSRS.   GREGORY   and  EVANS  have 

now  a  large  quantity  of  ERICA  HYEMALIS, 
GRACILIS  and  CAFFRA  (HEATHS),  in  full  flower,  of  first 
quality,  to  dispose  of.     Prices  on  application. 

Longlands  Nursery,  Sidcup,  Kent,  and  at  Lee, 

Hunstanton  Estate. 

FOR  SALE,  10,000  to  12,000  superior  HAZEL 
PLANTS,  3  to  4  leet.      Apply  to 
J.  J.  NEWTON,  Hunstanton,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

Chrysanthemums. 

CHARLES    TURNER'S    extensive    Collec- 
tion,    containing    many  thousand  plants,  is  now  in  fine 
bloom.     An  inspection  is  invited. 

The  Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 

Tea  Roses 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
EA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4j^-inch  pots,  £2  per  100,  for  cash, 

MAIRIS  and  CO.,  Weston-in-Gordano.  Bristol. 

Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

LAPAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
ioj.  6d.,   15s.   and  211.     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,   superb,    ys.  6d.,  tos.  6d.  and  151. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

WO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 

CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  255. 
R.    SMITH  and  CO.,    Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 
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Carter's  African  Tuberoses  Lave  Arrived. 
TAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  are  just  landing, 

fJ  ex  Cape  steamer,  a  magnificent  sample,  grown  specially 
for  them  in  South  Africa.  Price  js.  6d.  and  10s,  6d.  per  dozen, 
55s.  and  75J.  per  100.  carriage  free.  Special  low  trade  price  on 
application.  Purchasers  of  these  Bulbs  can  be  furnished  with 
Cultivator's  Hints  to  insure  successful  flowering.  Orders 
executed  in  strict  rotation. 

See  last  week's  advertisement  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Special  Culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES.— A  large  and 
select  stock  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Fruits,  post-free  for  threepence. 
The  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses  post-free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts. 

(CREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 

^-J  in  great  variety.  See  Descriptive  LIST.  Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,     Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

ANETTI   STOCKS  and   CUTTINGS.— 

Fine   clean  stocks,    30$.    per    1000.    £6   5s.    per   5000. 
Cuttings  9  in.  long,  js.  per  1000,  £3  per  10,000. 

KIKK  ALLEN,  The  Rosery,  Fen  Drayton,  near  St.   Ives, 
Hunts. 

r>  H OD O DEN D RONS—  RHODODEN- 
t  DRONS.— G.  FARNSWORTH  hss  to  offer  a  large 
quantity  of  the  above,  various  sizes.  Also  LARCH,  SCOTCH, 
SPRUCE,  QUICKS.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
&c. — Prices  on  application  at  the  Nurseries,  Matlock.. 

Single  Dahlias. 

POT    ROOTS,    GROUND    ROOTS, 
and  SEED. 
10  First-class  Certificates  have  been  awarded  to  ray  novelties 
of  this  season.     The  Trade  supplied. 

THOMAS    S.    WARE,    Hale    Farm   Nursery,   Tottenham, 
London. 

EDDING,     COURT,     BALL    or     other 

BOUQUETS    arranged    to    order,  and  all   kinds   of 
WREATHS,   ^ROSSES,   or    other   DESIGNS    for    Church 
Decoration  or  Funerals.     Price  List  on  application,  post-free. 
JOHN  RAINS,  Centre  Row,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 
Old  Established. 

MESSRS.     LAUX     BROTHERS, 
Seed  Merchants, 
in    Haan,   Rhenish    Prussia,   hereby  beg  to  recommend  their 
speciality  in  GRASS  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  to  Dealers 
and  the  Trade.     Applications  invited. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Scillas, 

Snowdrops,  and  other  Flower  Roots  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY.  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  durinE  November,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely each  day,  CONSIGNMENTS  of  DUTCH  BULBS, 
arriving  weekly  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lols,  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Wednesday  Next. 

2000  BULBS  of  LILIUM   AURATUM,  just  received  from 

Japan  in  fine  condition. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  on  WEDNESDAY  next,  November  8.  at 
half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  2000  BULBS  of  LILIUM 
AURATUM,  just  received  from  Japan  in  fine  condition;  also 
a  consignment  of  FIRST-CLASS  BULBS  from  Holland,  in- 
cluding HYACINTHS.  TULIPS.  CROCUSES,  NAR- 
CISSUS, SCILLAS,  and  other  bulbs. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Highly  Important  Sale  of  Established  Orchids. 

MR  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms, 
38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY, 
November  g,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  entire  collec- 
tion of  Edward  Pilgrim,  Esq.,  Fern  Lawn.  Cheltenham,  being 
sold  owing  to  Ul  health,  and  the  sudden  death  of  his  Gardener, 
Mr.  Mullis,  who  grew  the  entire  collection  from  small  plants, 
including  an  immense  specimen  of  ANGULOA  CLOWESII, 
with  seven  breaks,  in  24-inch  pot ;  two  plants  of  DENDRO- 
BIUM  SUAVISSIMUM,  with  forty  to  fifty  bulbs  each  • 
VANDA  TRICOLOR  DODGSONI,  several  specimens 
VANDA  SUAVIS  VEITCHII,  several  specimens  ; VANDA 
TERES  ANDERSONI,  2  feet  across,  ten  breaks  ;  AERIDES 
SCHROZDERI,  fine  young  healthy  specimen,  with  fourteen 
perfect  leaves  ;  DENDROBIUM  THYRSIFLORUM.  fifty 
bulbs;  a  gigantic  specimen  of  CATTLEYA  INTERMEDIA, 
about  a  hundred  bulbs,  in  fine  health ;  CATTLEYA  WAR- 
NERI,  twenty-four  bulbs  with  leaves,  five  breaks ;  a 
grand  plant  of  the  true  old  autumn-flowering  LABI- 
ATA,  with  two  breaks,  coming  into  flower  ;  CAT- 
TLEYA TRIAN/E  ALBA.  LjELIA  PURPURATA 
WILLIAMSII,  CATTLEYA  GIGAS,  VANDA  TRICOLOR, 
three  grand  specimens,  forty  leaves ;  CATTLEYA  SKINNERI, 
grand  variety  in  perfect  health,  3  feet  across  ;  two  specimen 
plants  of  SACCOLABIUM  GUTTATUM  HOLFORDI- 
ANUM,  thirteen  leaves  ;  MASDEVALLIA  DENISONI- 
ANA,  grand  plant  and  variety  with  thirty  healthy  leaves  : 
MASDEVALLIA  CHELSONf,  with  thirty  grand  leaves- 
several  grand  specimens  of  CATTLEYA  MENDELII  ;  five 
splendid  plants  of  CATTLEYA  EXONIENSIS  ;  grand  speci- 
men ot  CATTLEYA  MOSSI/E.  2  feet  across  ;  a  fine  plant  of 
the  rare  CATTLEYA  TRIAN/E  MORGANII,  with  four 
breaks;  four  plants  of  L/ELIA  ANCEPS  DAWSONII  ;  one 
nice  plant  of  the  old  Sion  House  varietv  of  CATTLEYA 
MOSSLE;  grand  specimens  of  ONCIDIUM  MACRAN- 
THUM  and  SERRATUM;  and  the  following  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUMS  :  —  ANDERSONIANUM,  CHESTERTONI 
POLYXANTHUM.  ALEXANDRA,  TRIPUDIANS  PES- 
CATOREI,  HALLI1,  XANTHOGLOSSUM  and  LEUCO- 
GLOSSUM,  LUTEO-PURPUREUM,  SCEPTRUM,  HEB- 
RAICUM.CROCIDIPTERUM,  BLANDUM;  SOBRALIA 
MACRANTHA,  Wolley's  and  William's  varieties,  specimens 
about  2  feet  across;  PILUMNA  NOBILIS  (true),  several 
fine  young  specimens  ;  DENDROBIUM  FARMERII  ALBA  : 
several  masses  of  CCELOGYNE  CRISTATA,  in  which  are 
included  LEMONIANA,  but  owing  to  the  sudden  death  of 
the  Gardener  they  are  not  named. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Vanda  Sanderiana. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Grest  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  THURS- 
DAY, November  16.  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a 
grand  importation  of  VANDA  SANDERIANA.  This  wonder- 
ful Orchid  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Robelen  last  year,  and  the 
flowers  and  drawing  will  give  some  idea  of  the  grand  beauty  of 
this  the  "  Queeu  of  Vandas."  Professor  Dr.  Reichenbach  in 
describing  it  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  6,  says,  "  The 
grandest  novelty  introduced  for  years."  Also  an  importation  of 
ORCHIDS  from  Madagascar,  in  fine  health  ;  a  grand  lot  of 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra;,  consisting  of  many  fine  masses  and 
pieces ;  splendid  importations  from  the  Philippine  Islands  of 
Phalaenopsis  Sanderiana  (true),  Phaleenopsis  Siuartiana,  vio- 
lacea,  Reichenbachiana,  and  others  ;  Cypripedium  ciliolare, 
DendrobiumDearei,  &c.  ;  full  particulars  ot  which  will  be  found 
in  next  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Dutch  Bulbs.— Sales  every  Monday. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City,  E.C., 
every  MONDAY,  at  half-past  11  o'clock  precisely,  over  800 
lots  of  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NAR- 
CISSUS, SNOWDROPS,  and  other  ROOTS,  from  Holland  ; 
in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


Lewlsham,  S.E. 
To  PRIVATE  GENTLEMEN  and  the  TRADE. 
CLEARANCE  SALE,  by  order  of  Mr.   Biggs,   without  the 
slightest  reserve,  the  Land  and  Premises  being  required  by 
the   Loeal  Government   Board  for  the  erection  of  a  New 
Infirmary. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Nur- 
sery. High  Road,  Lewishara,  S.E.,  on  TUESDAY  and 
WEDNESDAY,  November  n  and  8,  at  12  o'Clock  each  day 
precisely,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  lots,  the  whole 
of  the  OUTDOOR  NURSERY  STOCK,  including  about 
200,000  Conifers,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  in  great 
variety  ;  10,000  Golden  and  Green  Euonymus,  10,000  Irish  and 
other  Ivies,  15,000  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  5000  Lilium 
candidum  and  longifiorum  ;  also  the  remaining  stock  of  STOVE 
and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising  10,000  Lomaria 
gibba,  25,000  Maidenhair  Ferns,  and  thousands  of  other  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  various  Plants  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  also  the 
Erection  of  GREENHOUSES,  HOT- WATER  PIPING,  and 
BRICKWORK,  Stack  of  prime  Meadow  H  AY  (about  25  loads), 
nearly  new  Village  CART,  300  loads  of  MANURE  and 
MOULD,  and  other  effects. 

May  be  viewed.     Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 


Chesterfield. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  Mr.  Beard,  on 
the  Premises,  StonegraveTs  Nursery,  Sheffield  Road,  Chester- 
field, on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  November  8,  at  half-past 
1  o'Clock.  without  reserve,  the  whole  of  the  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  including  several 'plants  for  ex- 
hibiting, and  a  few  lots  of  OUTDOOR  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Catalogues  bad  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  8, 
New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Fulham,  S.W. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
(having  sold  the  Freehold  Estate)  are  instructed  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Osborn's  Nursery, 
Fulham,  S.W.  (a  few  minutes'  walk  from  Parson's  Green  Station 
District  Railway),  on  THURSDAY,  November  9,  at  12  o'Clock 
precisely,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  lots.  10,000 
FRUIT  TREES  of  remarkably  fine  growth,  embracing  the 
choicest  and  most  favourite  varieties  of  Standard,  Dwarf- 
trained  and  Pyramidal  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  &c. ;  44.000  SEAKALE,  a  few  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  the  whole  of  the  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  the  stock  of  GARDEN  TOOLS  and  SUNDRIES; 
also  the  SHOP  FIXTURES,  including  two  nests  of  508 
Mahogany  Seed  Drawers,  very  superiorly  made  and  quite  new  ; 
a  12  feet  6  Mahogany  Counter,  Office  Furniture,  Iron  Safe,  and 
other  effects. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises  :  of  Messrs. 
WALKER,  BELWARD,  and  WHITFIELD,  Solicitors,  5, 
Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.  C.  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 

N.B.  The  SALE  of  the  STOCK  at  the  SUNBURY  NUR- 
SERY will  take  place  on  NOVEMBER  14  and  following  days. 

Westerham,  Kent,  adjoining  the  Station. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  Cattell  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  The  Nursery,  Westerham,  Kent,  on  FRIDAY, 
November  10,  at  1  o'Clock  precisely,  a  large  quantity  of  sur- 
plus NURSERY  STOCK,  in  good  condition  for  removal, 
including  a  large  assortment  of  Coniferse  and  Evergreens.  2000 
Ornamental  Trees,  American  Plants,  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Edgware,  N.W. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  in  the  Gardens,  Whit- 
church Rectory,  on  SATURDAY  NEXT,  November  ir,  at 
2  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  the  Proprietor,  a  quantity  of 
NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  a  great  variety  of  handsome 
Lawn  Trees  and  useful  Coniferous  and  Evergreen  Shrubs  ;  Rose 
Trees  ;  Fruit  Trees  in  varieties,  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries, 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  frequently  transplanted  and  in  full 
bearing ;  also  hybrid  named  Rhododendrons  in  large  speci- 
mens, and  most  select  and  beautiful  varieties,  suitable  for  giving 
immediate  effect  to  Lawns  and  Garden  Grounds.  The  whole 
have  been  carefully  prepared  for  removal,  and  not  grown  in 
peat  but  ordinary  soil. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Sunbury  and  Hampton,  Middlesex, 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn. 
GREAT     UNRESERVED     SALE     of    the    whole    of     the 
unusually    well    grown    NURSERY     STOCK,    FRUIT 
TREES,  and  ROSES. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
Osborn's  Nursery,  Sunbury  (about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the 
station),  and  Osborn's  Nursery,  Tangley  Park,  New  Hampton 
(about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  Fulwell  Station),  on  TUESDAY, 
November  14,  and  following  days,  at  12  o'Clock  punctually  each 
day,  the  whole  of  the  exceedingly  well  grown  and  thriving 
young  NURSERY  STOCK,  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
removal,  comprising  large  quantities  of  various  Conifera;  and 
Evergreens  in  all  sizes,  soooAucubas,  4000  Privet,  io,oooLimes, 
also  other  Ornamental  Trees,  2000  Yews,  5000  Euonymus  of 
sorts,  iS.coo  Green  Hollies,  6000  Variegated  Hollies,  very  fine  ; 
84,000  FruitTrees,  consisting  of  62,000  Dwarf-trained,  Pyramid. 
Standard,  and  Maiden  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Apricots,  and  Damsons  of  all  the  best  sorts  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  for  the  growth  of  which  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Osborn 
has  been  so  long  celebrated  ;  also  22,000  Gooseberries  and 
Currants.  10,000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  beautifully  grown, 
and  including  all  the  finest  varieties  :  3000  Moss  and  Provence 
Roses,  10,000  Seakale,  thousands  of  small  Coniferae  for  growing 
on,  and  other  Stock.     May  now  be  viewed. 

Catalogues  obtained  at  the  respective  Nurseries,  of  Messrs. 
WALKER,  BELWARD  and  WHITFIELD,  Solicitors, 
5.  Southampton  Street,  W.C.  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New 
Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Leytonstone. 

N.B. — The  Auctioneers  have  much  pleasure  in  inviting 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  Trade,  to  inspect  the 
above  Stock,  which  is  in  the  finest  possible  condition. 

Lilium  auratum  and  Plants  from  Ghent. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  City,  E.C,  on 
FRIDAY,  November  17,  13.000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  from 
Japan  ;  and  a  consignment  of  CAMELLIAS,  AZ  ALEAS,  and 
other  PLANTS,  from  Belgium  ;  English-grown  LILIES,  &c. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C, 
when  ready. 

Isle  worth.  Middlesex. 
GREAT    SALE    of    NURSERY     STOCK    and    ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  by  order  of  Messrs.  C  Lee  &  Son, 
who  require  the  ground  for  other  purposes. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
the  Arboretum  Nurseries,  Isleworth,  W.,  on  TUESDAY, 
November  at,  and  following  days,  several  Acres  of  valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
removal;  thousands  of  EUONYMUS,  and  15,000  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES  from  Messrs.  Lee's  well-known  collection. 
Further  particulars  will  appear  next  week. 

The  Stock  may  now  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had  when 
ready,  at  the  Auctioneers'  Offices,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Feltham. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Nur- 
sery, Feltham.  by  order  of  Messrs.  Lee  &  Son,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, November  29  a  large  quantity  of  remarkably  well-grown 
NURSERY  STOCK,  including  a  great  number  of  handsome 
specimen  Coniferse  and  Hollies,  all  carefully  prepared  for 
removal. 

Further  particulars  will  nppear. 


M  Castle  Nursery,  Brox,  Chertsey,  Surrey. 
ESSRS.  R.  and  J.  WATERER  AND  SON 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  upon  the 
Premises,  on  THURSDAY,  November  9,  at  ir  o'Clock  precisely, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  thriving  young  and  well  grown  NUR- 
SERY STOCK,  comprising  20,000  Trees  and  Shrubs,  including 
1500  Rhododendrcns,  from  1  to  1%  ft. ;  4000  Green  and  Varie- 
gated Hollies,  1  to  6  ft.  ;  Portugal  and  caucasica  Laurels  ;  laoo 
Green  and  Golden  Yews.  American  Arbor-vita;  from  3  to  5 
ft. .  Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  Thuia  Lobbii,  Variegated  and 
Green  Box,  130  Yuccas,  z.%  ft.  ;  750  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  named  and  best  sorts  ;  Planes,  Horse  Chestnut,  Elms, 
Poplars,  from  6  to  14  ft.  ;  Privet,  Synngas,  Gueldrts  Roses  and 
Thorns  of  sorts,  and  other  plants.  The  whole  are  well  grown, 
and  in  excellent  condition  for  removal. 

May  be  viewed  three   days  prior  to  the  Sale.       Catalogues 
obtained    upon    the    premises,   and    of    Messrs.    R.     and 
WATERER  and  SON,  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Chertsey. 

Bridge  Nursery,  Castlenau,  Barnes. 

A  few  paces  from  Hammersmith  Bridge,  Surrey  side  ;  a  short 
distance  from  the  Metropolitan,  District,  and  South-Western 
Railways ;  Barnes  and  Hammersmith  Broadway. 

To  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Owners  of,  and  Parties 
forming  Ornamental  Grounds,  Contractors,  Nur- 
serymen,   BUILLERS,   AND   OTHERS. 

COMPLETE  and  UNRESERVED  CLEARANCE  SALE- 
expiration  of  Lease  at  Christmas,  the  LAN  D  let  for  building 
purposes— of  very  choice  and  well-selected  FRUIT  TREES 
SHRUBS,  and  PLANTS.  TRADE  ERECTION  of 
SHEDS.  WHEELBARROWS,  ROLLER,  TOOLS,  and 
DOG  PHAETON. 

MR.  J.  A.  SMITH  is  favoured  with  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  James  Grant  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  Nursery,  near  the  "  Boileau  Arms,"  Castelnau.  Surrey,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  November  15,  and  following  day  if  necessary, 
at  1  o'Clock  punctually,  the  carefully-selected  remaining 
NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  about  20,000  well-selected 
very  choice  and  strongly  gTOwn  FRUIT  TREES.  SHRUBS, 
and  PLANTS,  consisting  of  pyramid  and  standard  trained 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Poplars,  Portugal  and  rare  Laurels,  Deciduous  Trees,  Golden 
and  Green  Euonymus,  Ivies  in  pots,  Provence  and  other 
Roses,  special  Sweet  Brier,  Poa  stricta,  Mahonia,  fine  plants 
of  Ailantus  glandulosa.  Evergreens,  Herbaceous  Plants 
Pansies,  named,  and  others  of  choice  varieties  :  10  Roods  of 
Collards,  the  TRADE  ERECTIONS.  BARROWS,  ROLLER, 
GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  miscellaneous  effects. 

May  be  viewed  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues 
at  the  Nursery;  the  "Red  Lion"  Inn;  "Boileau  Arms" 
Hotel ;  and  at  Mr.  J.  A.  SMITH'S  Auction,  Land,  and  Estate 
Offices,  58.  King  Street  East,  Hammersmith,  W. 
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London,  West  End. 

Occupying  a  prominent  position  in  an  important  thoroughfare. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  consequence  of 
the  failing  health  of  the  proprietor,  an  old-established 
FLORIST'S  BUSINESS,  with  Dwelling  House,  Double- 
fronted  Shop,  and  several  Greenhouses.  Lease  twenty-five 
years  unexpired.     Ground  Rent  only  £25. 

To  Contractors  and  Others. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF 
WORKS  are  prepared  to  RECEIVE  TENDERS  for 
CLEANING  OUT  the  "  LONG  POND"  on  Clapham 
Common,  and  other  works  in  connection  therewith. 

Persons  wishing  to  tender,  may,  on  applying  to  the  architect 
at  the  offices  of  the  Board,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  between  the 
hours  of  9  a.m.  and  4  P.M.,  or  on  Saturdays  between  the  hours 
of  9  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  inspect  the  Specification. 

The  Tenders  are  to  be  addressed  to  "  The  Clerk  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,"and  be  marked 
on  the  outside  "Tender  for  Cleaning-out  Long  Pond,  Clapham." 

The  Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  offices  of  ihe  Board  not 
later  than  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  November  ax,  1882,  after  which 
time  no  Tender  will  be  received. 

The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest,  or 


any  Tender. 


J.  E.  WAKEFIELD.  Clerk  of  the  Board. 
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Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  November  3,  1S82. 

Fifty  Nurseries,  Market  Gardens,  Florist  and  Seed 
BUSINESSES  to  be  DISPOSED  OF. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS' 
HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  contains  full 
particulars  of  the  above,  and  can  be  obtained,  gratis,  at 
8,  New  Broad  Street,  EC. 

10  LETS    continue   BLOOMING   until 

next  March.  We  have  an  acre  of  all  the  best  in  cultiva- 
tion, in  splendid  vigour,  and  full  of  buds.  For  full  particulars 
send  for  a  CATALOGUE. 

NEAPOLITAN,  large  clumps  for  cold  frames,  aoj.  per  100; 
fine  plants  in  5  in.  pots,  in  flower,  8r.  per  doz. ,  £2  lor.  per  too. 

MARIE  LOUISE,  large  clumps  ditto,  25s.  per  100  ;  splendid 
plants  in  s-in.  pots,  full  ot  flower,  or.  per  doz  .  £,~i  per  100. 

BLOOMS  of  SWANLEY  WHITE  (Double)  sent  to  any 
address  for  8  stamps. 

H.  CANNELL  and  SONS,  Home  for  Flowers,  Swanley, 
Kent. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

JLE  CORNU  AND  SON  offer  a  fine  stock 
•  of  GOOSEBERRIES,  Mixed  Reds.  Mixed  Green.  &c. 
CURRANTS.— Red  Dutch,  Raby  Castle,  White  Dutch.  Black 
Naples,  &c.  Strong  stuff,  on  stems  1  foot  high,  clear  of  suckers, 
2or.  per  100,  packing  included. 

High  View  Nurseries,  Jersey. 

PPLE       TREES        with        MISTLETO 

growing  on  them.     Price  from  7.T,  (td.  to  air.  each. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 

PELARGONIUM         CUTTINGS.  —  Well 
rooted.     Wishing  to  clear  out,  will  sell  the  remainder  at 
io$.  per  100  for  cash  with  order. 

J.  PALMER,  Spring  Grove  Lodge,  Isleworlh. 

Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

SINGLE  DAHLIA  SEED,  saved  from  all 
the  best  named  varieties,  including  whites,  and  our 
novelties  for  next  year — a  finer  and  better  strain  we  feci  sure 
does  not  exist — soj.  per  ounce,  or  in  retail  (a*,  bd.)  packets, 
price  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
KEYNES  and  C0,f  Salisbury. 

GUARANTEED  TRUE  HIGHLAND 
NATIVE  SCOTCH  FIR  SEED.— We  are  now  Book- 
ing Orders  for  the  above  on  very  easy  terms.  Before  purchasing 
send  for  prices  to 

WM.  WISEMAN  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Elgin,  N.B. 
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HAMPTON     COURT     BLACK    HAM- 
BURGH VINES.— Extra  strout;  Fruiting  Canes  of  the 
above  from  lor.  6./.  :  also  fine  Planting  Canes  front  3J.  6V.  each. 
T.  JACKSON  and  SON,  Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  The  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

FOR  SALE,  a  large  quantity  of  HARLING- 
TON  WINDSOR    BEANS,  grown  from  the  original 
Harlington  Stock. — Apply  to 

J.  SMITH  and  SON,  Growers,  Sipson,  near  Slough;  anil 
North  Side,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 

Gardenia  Intermedia. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS,  in  5-inch 
pots,  to  (lower  this  winter,  jr.  each,  l&j.  per  dozen  ;  nice 
plants  in  60 's,  yd.  each,  6r.  per  dozen.  A  few  large  plants,  about 
4  feet,  which  will  be  full  of  (lowers  this  winter  ;  price  on  appli- 
cation.   CATALOGUE  free. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery.  Upton,  Essex. 

Cabbage  Plants. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS!  — 

Extra  strong  Autumn-sown  plants,  in  any  quantities,  well 
rooted  and  free  from  club,  of  Early  Enfield  Market,  Battersea, 
Nonpareil,  and  Robinson's  Champion  Drumhead  Cabbage,  at 
jft  per  1000,  delivered  on  Rail  ;  cash  or  reference  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

W.  VIRGO,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 
planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  41.  per  100.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price"  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  NurserymeD 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

Special  Cheap  Offer. 

ISAAC    MATTHEWS   AND    SON    are    pre- 
pared   to  make  a  special   offer  to  the  Trade  and    Large 
Buyers.     Samples  and  Price  List  on  application  :  — 
ASH,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 

„     Mountain.  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  (eet,  7  to  S  feet, 

5  to  9  feet. 

OAK.  English,  x%  to  2  feet. 

POl'LAR,  Black  Italian,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 

SYCAMORES,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet. 

CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  910  10  feet,  10  to  12  feet. 

ELDER.  Golden.  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet. 

THORN  QUICK,  strong,  a-yr.,  3-yr.,  4-yr.    strong. 

HOLLIES,    Hodgins",    maderensis.    Bay-leaf,  Golden  Queen, 

Silver  Queen,  Old  Silver,  myrtifolia,  ovata,  Shephardii, 

common  Green,  in  all  sizes. 
LAURELS,  Common,  12  to  iS  inches,  1J3  to  2  feet,  2  to  2% 

feet,  fine. 
CUPRESSUS,  in  variety,  from  i}4  to  7  feet. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  r  Toot,  1%.  and  2  feet,  bushy. 
YEWS.  English.  iS  to  24  inches,  2  feet,  2%  feet,  2J4  to  3  feet. 
AZALEA  Ponlica,  1}^  to  2  feet,  4  to  6  inches. 
RHODODENDRONS,  Hybrid  and  Pontics,  3  to  4  inches,  4  to 

6  inches.  6  to  9  inches,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 
15  to  18  inches.  *]4  to  2  feet,  2  feet;  ditto,  choice 
named  sorts,  bushy,  in  100  varieties. 

„     CUNNINGHAM'S  WHITE,  9  to  12  inches.    12  to  15 

inches,  15  to  iS  inches. 
„     CAUCASICUM  PlCTUM,9toi2.nches,  12  to  15  inches, 
is  to  iS  inches. 
RHODODENDRON  STOCKS,  strong. 
PANSIES,  in  100  varieties. 
IVY,  Irish,  2-yr.,  3-yr.,  4-yr.,  strong. 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

LAN  TS         FOR         POTTING 

AND     FORCING  :- 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  with  from  10  to  30  buds 

,,     a  selection  of  the  best  hardy  kinds,  including  PONTICA, 

NARCISSIFLORA,  and  GRAFVON  MERAN,  well 

budded. 
KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  nicely  grown  plants  with  flower-buds 

on  wellnigh  every  shoot. 
RHODODENDRONS,  well  budded  and  the  best  varieties  for 

the  purpose. 
DEUTZIA  CANDIDISSIMA.  fl.-pl  .  established  in  pots. 
HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA    GRANDIFLORA,    very 

strong. 
ANDROMEDA  PULVERULENTA  or  SPECIOSA. 

These  can  be  obtained  in  satisfactory  plants  and  at  fair  prices 
from 
ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nursery, Woking,  Surrey. 

FERNS,    &c,    in    SMALL    P~OTS~ 
Per  dozen. — s.  d. 
ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM  ..         ..  21J.  per  100    3    e 

„    CONCINNUM 36 

„    „    LATUM         36 

„     EXCISUM  36 

HEMION1TIS  PALMATA  40 

GVMNOGRAMMA  LAUCHEANA vars.     11s.  per  zoo    3    o 

.,    DECOMPOSITA  30 

PTERIS  MAGNIFICA        ite  per  zoo    a    6 

,,     CRETICA  ..         ..  ..  ..  zos.  per  100     3     o 

„    PALMATA  40 

BRAINEA  1NSIGNIS         60 

LVGOD1UM  SCANDENS sir.  per  roo    3    6 

DRAC/ENA    VEITCHII    and    AUSTRALIS,    PAN- 
DANUS  UTILIS.  LATANIA  BORBONICA, 
CHAM/EROPS  HUMILIS.  C.  EXCELSA  ..30 
ARALIA  SIEBOLDII,  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA  ..     2    6 

ALLAMANDA  GRANDIFLORA  t5    o 

CLEMATIS  INDIVISA  LOBATA         ..         :.         ..  z5    o 

CHOISYA  TERNATA         60 

DIPLADENIA  BREARLEYANA  zs    o 

„    of  sorts        ..         ..         ..         ..         .,  6r.,  or.,  and  t2    o 

ALLAMANDAS,   CLERODENDRONS,    and   BOU- 

GAINVILLEAS  of  sorts     ..         ..  6r.,  or.,  and  12    o 

STOVE  PLANTS  in  great  variety..        ..  per  zoo  50    o 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS „       50    o 

As  good  varieties  and  plants  as  generally  sold  at  treble  the 
prices.     Catalogues  free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

4000    Azaleas,  Camellias,  Ericas,  and  Epacris.     4000 

AZALEA  INDICA,  in  best  varieties,  for 
forcing,  including  Whites,  well  set  with  buds,  241.,  30J., 
and  42Z.  per  dozen,  £&  to  £15  per  too. 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  good  bushy  stutT  of  these  invaluable 
plants  for  early  forcing,  in  all  shades  of  colour,  2tr., 
30*  ,  and  .or.  per  dozen,  £Z  to  £15  per  zoo. 
HEATHS  and  EPACRIS,  best  varieties,  well  set  with  flower, 

i&r.  and  24*.  per  dozen. 
CAMELLIAS,  in  best  varieties,  including  Whites,  as*.,  30*., 
and  4ZJ.  per  dozen,  jCv  to  ,615  per  100. 
CATALOGUE  free. 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex 


/~1  RAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 

VT  TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  3*.  6d.  to  5r, 
each:  extra  strong  Kruitinc  Canes,  ■;> (\/.  to  10s.  ORCHARD 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting]  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar 
ines,  Apricots,  Plums.  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.  — RICHARD  SMITH 
AND  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 

To  the  Trade. 

WHITE  CAMELLIA  BLOOMS.— 
Arrangements  can  now  be  made  for  a  regular  supply  of 
perfect  blooms— extending  over  Christmas  next ;  also  MAIDEN- 
HAIR FERN.     Apply  for  prices,  &C-,  to 

JAMES    PAGE,  Camellia  Grower,  The  Hornsey  Nurseries, 
Hornsey,  Middlesex,  N, 

NEW  ROSES  of  1882,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  30$.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  365.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1SS1,  of  above-named  classes,  iSj. 
to  245.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE    ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette.  China,  and  Bourbon,  i8j.  to  24s.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


SUTT0NS' 


CHOICE 


FLOWEE  EOOTS. 


ALL 


THE  BEST  KINDS, 


AT 


VERY  MODERATE  PRICES. 


PARTICULARS    ON    APPLICATION. 


iltffoyvdo 


tm 


THE      QUEEN'S      SEEDSMEN, 

and  by  Special  Warrant  to 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

BEADING,     BERKS. 


Immense  Sale  of 

VIOLAS,  PANSIES,  PERENNIALS, 
ROCK  and  ALPINE  PLANTS,  at  one  uniform  price, 
rr.  per  dozen  —  separately  transplanted,  not  weakly  rooted 
offshoots — our  land  being  sold  to  the  L.  &  N.-W.  Railway  Co. 
Hampers  and  packing  gratis.  CATALOGUES  free.  Our 
collection  is  admitted  to  be  the  largest  and  choicest  collection 
ever  brought  together. 

JOHN  PIRIE  and  CO.,  Stetchford,  Birmingham. 

S~P  I  R  JE  A  PALMATA: 

The  largest  stock  for  forcing  in  the  world. 
LAURUS  CAUCASICA  : 

The  finest  Laurel  ever  introduced. 
RHODODENDRONS:  _ 

All  kinds  and  all  sizes. 
STANDARD  RHODODENDRONS  : 
You  may  select  from  thousands. 
HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c 
For  general  planting,  acre  after  acre. 
Intending  planters  are  invited  to  come  down  and  see  the 
stock.     The  Nursery  is  ten  minutes  from  Sunningdale  Station, 
S.-W.  Railway. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 

To  Planters. 

JAMES    BIRD    offers   the    undermentioned 
Forest  stuff,  price  on  application  : — 
LARCH  FIR,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  i]4  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  ft.  [to  5  ft. 

SPRUCE  FIR,  i'A  to  2 feet,  2 to  3 feet,  3  to4feet,  and  4 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  1%  to  2  feet. 
HAZEL,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
The  Nurseries,  Downham 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY     STOCK. 


EWING   &  CO., 

EATON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz., 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Mouths  of  date  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  for  the 
following  in  small  or  large  quantities  : — 

Standard   and  Half-Standard   H.P.  Rosea. 

STANDARD,   HALF  -  STANDARD,  and 

DWARF  MAR^CHAL  NIEL  ROSES. 

TEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES  in  Pots. 

PURPLE  BEECH,  best  selected  dark,  broad- 
leaved  variety,  of  all  heights  up  to  8  feet. 

BEECH,    Cut-leaved,     Fern-leaved,    Crested- 
leaved,  and  Weeping. 

KENTISH     COB    and    other  best  kinds   of 

NUTS  and  FILBERTS. 

POPLARS,  Black  Italian,  small  or  large. 
POPLARS  and  WILLOWS  of  many  choice 

kinds,  in  variety. 

Scarlet  -  flowered     and      Common      HORSE 

CHESTNUTS,  large  or  small. 

Catalogues  for  the  Season. 

CHARLES  TURNER'S  Descriptive  LISTS 
of  the  following  can  be  had  free  on  application  : — 
DUTCH  and  OTHER  BULBS, 
CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and  PINKS, 
STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

To  the  Trade. 

SEAKALE,  extra  strong,  selected  for  forcing  ; 
also  POTATO  ONIONS,  SHALLOTS,  and  GARLIC. 
Prices  on  application. 

W.  TAIT  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Dublin. 

To  Florists  and  Gardeners. 

THE   WHITE   CLOVE,  MRS.  SINKINS, 
is  the  best,  without  exception,    to  produce  a  supply  of 
choice,  sweet-scented  white  flowers.     Blooms  3  inches  acrusr, 
very  full  and  rosette-like.     Plants  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  dozen. 
W.  WEALE,  Taplow,  Bucks. 


Planting  Season. 

ANTHONY     WATERER    begs    to    invite 
attention  to  the  following  well-grown  and  properly  rooted 
NURSERY  STOCK:— 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  x%,  2,  and  3  feet.     Thousands. 
BOX.  Green  and  Variegated,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.    Thousands. 
YEWS,  English,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8  to  10  feet.    Thousands. 

„     Golden,  all   heights  up  to  ro   feet,  and  various  shapes- 
Globes,  Pyramids,  &c.    Thousands. 
„    Irish,  5,  6.  7,  to  10  feet. 
JUNIPERS,  Chinese,  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
PICEA  PINSAPO.  5,  6.  7.  to  10  feet. 

„    NORDMANNIANA,  5.  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIRS,  well  furnished,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.    Many 
thousands. 
„     Black,  3,  4,  and  5  feet. 
SPRUCE,  Hemlock,  4,  s,  and  6  feet. 
WEARE'S  ARBOR-VOTE,  4,  5,  6.  and  7  feet. 
HOLLIES,    common    Green,  of   all  heights,    up  to    10    feet. 
Thousands. 
,,     Green,  of  sorts,  such  as  LAURIFOLIA,  MYRTIFOLIA. 
HODGINS',     ALTACLARENSE,  *  Yellow  -berried, 
&c     An  enormous  Stock. 
„     Variegated,  from  3  to  5,  6,  7,  3,  and  10  feet. 
,,     Waterer's,  beautilul  Specimens. 
,,     Golden  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
„     Silver  Queen,  up  to  lo  feet.     Hundreds, 
,,     Perry's  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 
,,     Golden  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 

The  Stock  of  Hollies  of  various  kinds  comprises  many 
thousands,  and  affords  a  choice  quite  unequalled. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA  ERECTA   VIR1DIS,   3,   4l 
5,  6.  7,  and  8  feet.     Thousands. 
„     „     GRACILIS,  3  and  5  feet. 
„     „     ARGENTEA,  3  and  5  fest. 

„     .,     LUTEA,  hundreds  of  fine  plants,  3,  4,  and  5  feet  high. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA  AUFEA,  3,  4,  and  5  feet. 
„     OBTUSA  AUREA,  4,  5,  6.  and  7  feet. 
„     PISIFERA  AUREA.  3  and  4  feet. 
THUIOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  3,  4.  5,  and  6  feet.      Hundreds 
BEECH,  Purple,  6  to  10  and  12  feet.     Thousands. 
LIMES.  10,  12,  14,  15,  and  16  feet.     Thousands. 
PLANES,  io  to  20  feet. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  10  to  15  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  10  to  16  feet. 

,t     Scarlet,  10  to  16  feet. 
POPLAR,  CANADENSIS  NOVA,  10  to  16  feet.   Thousands 
OAKS,  Scarlet  American,  10  to  12  feet. 
ACER  DASYCARPUM,  10  to  16  feet. 
„     SCHWEDLERII,  10  to  12  feet. 

And  a  vast  and  Miscellaneous  Stock  of  Flowering   DECI- 
DUOUS SHRUBS  and    EVERGREENS,   which  intending 
purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  come  and  see. 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking.  Surrey. 


6000  Cyclamen  persicum.  6000 

ALL  from  the  finest  procurable  strains,  good 
plants   in   60-pots,   3*.    td.  and  ss.    per   dozen  ;    extra 
large,  toj.  per  dozen  :  for  early  flowering. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

BRIERS,    Standard,    Half-standard     and 
Dwarf,  at  or,  7s.  6d..  and  $s,  td.  per  roo;    CYCLA- 
MEN   PERSICUM.  strong  Flovering  Plants,  Covent   Garden 
Strain,   8*.  per  dozer,  551.  per  \o>.     Ncit  cash  against  invoice. 
A.  GODWIN  and  SONS,  -Ashb  me,  Derby. 
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CATALOGUE  of  ROSES, 

BY     THE 

CHAMPION     EOSE     GROWER, 

BENJAMIN    R.     CANT, 

COLCHESTER, 

POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


V  Be  careful  to  Write  Christian  Name  In  Full. 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  to  choose  from,  including 
over  three  millions  of  two  Seedling  LARCH,  with  sound 
leaders— a  splendid  lot.  Samples  and  prices  post-free  on  appli- 
cation to 

PETER     S.     ROBERTSON    &    CO., 

NURSERYMEN,    EDINBURGH. 


FLOWER  ROOTS,  &c. 

BEST  QUALITY.       CARRIAGE  FREE. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester, 


D.  &  R.'s   COLLECTIONS   of  SELECT 

FLOWERING  BULBS  for  the  Decoration  of  the 
Conservatory  or  Greenhouse,  and  for  Outdoor  Flowering 
in  Spring: 

10s.  6d ,  fl  Is.,  £2  2s ,  and  £3  3s.  each. 
For  Contents  of  these  Collections  see  our 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE.  ' 


FOR    EARLY    FORCING. 

AZALEA    MOLLIS,    strong    bushes,   well 

set  with  flower-buds. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  extra  strong  plants. 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  extra  strong 

roots. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER  (Christmas  Rose), 

extra  strong  roots. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  imported  extra 

strong  clumps. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  imported  extra 

strong  single  crowns. 

SPIR-rEA  (Hoteia)  JAPONICA,  imported 

extra  strong  clumps. 

SPIRAEA    PALM  ATA,   bright   crimson 

flowers,  strong  clumps. 
For  Descriptions  and  Prices  of  the  above  see  our  Illus- 
trated   AUTUMN   CATALOGUE,    sent  gratis    and 
Post-free. 

12,    OLD    MILLGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 


SPECIAL    OFFER    OF    FERNS. 

Having  a  splendid  stock,  we  offer  loo  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 
in  50  species  and  varieties,  for  42J.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 
25J.  ;  50  in  25  varieties,  211.  ;  25  for  ioj.  6d.  ;  12  for  41. 
or  6s. 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  application. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

B     U     L    B     S~~ 

Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application, 

SPECIMEN  TESTIMONIAL  (UNSOLICITED):— 
"  March  10,  1882.— Crocus,  &c,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
planted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praised,  having  spikes  of  bloom  9  indies  in  length  and  so  close 
that  t/uy  appeared  to  be  solid.  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom. 

RICHARD    SMITH  &   CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 


SEAKALE-SEAKALE. 

VERY    LARGE. 
ANY  QUANTITY. 


Apply  to  the  Grower  for  Particulars. 

W.     BAGLEY, 

MILLSHOT    FARM,    FULHAM,   S.W. 


Ferns   a  Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  ol 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fem  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES 

(Established  1785). 
NOW      READY, 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  of 
ROSES 

For  Autumn  1882  and  Spring  1883. 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 

DANIELS'    CHOICE  ** 

FLOWER  BOOTS. 

Our    GUINEA    BOX  of  choke 
Hardy    Flozver  Roots  for  Out- 
door Planting 
Contains  the  following  liberal  assort- 
ment,  all  in  sound  picked    Bulbs, 
with    full    instructions    for  cultiva- 
tion  (case,    packing,  and    carriage 
free  to  any  railway  station  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales) : — 
*5  HYACINTHS,  choice,  mixed 
200  CROCUS,  in  fine  variety 
12  TULIPS,  Rex  rubrorum 
12  TULIPS,  La  Reine 
12  TULIPS,  double,  mixed 
12  TULIPS,  single,  mixed 
12  TULIPS.  Parrot,  mixed 
25  ANEMONES,  double,  mixed 
12  ANEMONES,  double,  Scarlet 
25  ANEMONES,  single,  mixed 
12  POLYANTHUS       NARCIS- 
SUS, mixed 
la  Double  White  NARCISSUS 
12  Phea*infs-eye  NARCISSUS 
6CAMPERNELLE      JON- 
QUILS 
25  RANUNCULI,  scarlet  Turban 
25  RANUNCULI,  mixed  Turban 
50  SNOWDROPS 
50  WINTER  ACONITES 
12  SPANISH  IRIS 
6  TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA 
2  LILIES 

550  Roots  in  all.  Double  quantity, 
40s. ;  half  do.,  12S.  6d. 
Ot/ier  Collections  for  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory,  Window- 

boxes,  cVc,  I2r.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  63J.,  andS^s. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application 

DANIELS  BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 


New  Seedling  Apple,   The  Queen. 
FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 

SALTMARSH  and  SON  are  now  supplying 
strong    maiden   trees  of  this  excellent  variety,   without 
which  no  collection,  however  small,  will  be  complete,  at  3*.  6d. 
each  ;  also  a  few  strong  2-yr.  pyramids,  on  Crab  and  Paradise 
stocks,  at  ss.  to  7s.  6d.  each.    Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford.  Essex. 

KOSES,     well    rooted,   many-shooted,   truly 
named,  of  matured  growth,  and  of  the  best  kinds. 
DWARFS,  R.  S.  &  Co.'s  selection,  8s.  per  dozen.  6ar.  ner  100 
STANDARDS,  2.1.  per  dozen.  P 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO,    Nurserymen   and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


WILLIAM     BARRON    and    SON'S   new 
CATALOGUE  of  Conifers  and   Hardy  Ornamenlal 
Trees,   Forest  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &c, 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 
Elvaston  Nurseries.  Borrowash,  near  Derby. 


FTo  the  Trade. 
ERNS  —  FERNS  —  FERNS.  — 
The  following  are  all  good  stuff,  in  Co-pots  :— Lomaria 
gibba,  Ptens  semilata,  P.  seirulata  cristata.  P.  cretica  alba 
hneata,  Polystichum  plumosum,  Doodia  media,  201.  per  100, 
£9  per  1000 ;  A.  cuneatum,  25J.  per  100 ;  Lastrea  aristata 
vanegata  (new),  301  per  100;  Cheilanthes  elegans  (the  Lace 
Fern),  35*.  per  too.  Prices  of  aS's  stuff  on  application. 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 


SEAKALE,     exceptionally    fine     Roots     for 
Forcing,  2f.  6d.  per  dozen.  i6r.  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS,  strong,  for  Forcing,  12s.   per  xoa;  specially 
selected  ditto,  i6r.  per  ico. 

RICHARD   SMITH    and   CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

WJ.    WATSON,    Town    Hall    Buildings, 
•     Newcastle-on-Tyne,    can     offer    the     following    all 
healthy  frequently  transplanted  stuff:— 
LAURELS,  Portugal,  18  to  24  inches,  bu;hy,  40J.  per  100. 

,,     Common,  18  to  24  inches,  12s.  6d.  per  100. 
RHODODENDRON    PONTICUM,  bushy,  40s.  and  5oj.  per 
HEATHS,  hardy  sorts,  16s.  per  100.  [100, 

POPLARS,  Black  Italian,  fine  trees,  9  to  10  (eet,  25*.  per  100. 

„     BaJsam,  7  to  8  feet,  25s.  per  100. 
SERVICE  TREE.  8  to  10  feet,  40*.  per  100. 
Free  on  Rails  or  Steamer. 

KENT.the  GARDEN  of  ENGLAND 

350,000  Fruit  Trees,  True  to  Name. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Standard  Cherries  in 

Britain.— Cherry  Orchards  are  a  paying  investment. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Black  Currants, 

A  lucrative  market  crop. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Gooseberries  and  Red 

Currants.— These  have  again  returned  large  profits  per 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Cluster  or  Farleigh 

Damsons.— A  grower  takes  2500  bushels  this  year  (when 
fruit  is  short),  and  sells  at  13s.  per  bushel.  A  plantation  of 
these  will  soon  buy  the  ground  they  stand  on. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Plums  and  Gages  in 

Britain.— Many  thousands  of  Standard  and  Half-Standard 

Pears  and  Apples. 


The  Stock  of  Garden,  Wall,  Pyramidal,  and 

Trained  Fruit  Trees  is  equally  extensive. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  free  for  two  stamps. 

The  Fruit  Trees  in  these  Nurseries  are  not  equalled  for 
vigour,  freedom  of  growth,  and  abundant  fibrous  roots.  Success 
in  removal  is  certain. 


THE      KENT      ROSES      DO     LIVE, 

because    they   are    wonderfully    routed. 

New  Descriptive  List  free  by  post. 

Remarkably  fine  H.  P.'s  and  Teas,  Standards,  Half-Standards, 
and  Dwarfs. 


Evergreens,  Hollies,  Coniferae,  Forest  Stuff 


-many  acres— are  in  finest  order. 


GEORGE    BUNYARD    &    CO., 

FRUIT  TREE  and  ROSE  GROWERS, 

GENERAL  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  &  SEEDSMEN, 

MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 

N.B.— Frequent    Trains    from    London  by   North   Kent  or 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Line. 


GEORGE 


WOKING 


Established 
1810. 


Select  List  of  Choice  Fruit  Trees.    Suitable 

for  Large  or  Small  Gardens. 


&   SON, 


JACKMAN 


NURSERY, 


SURREY. 


Select  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  of  Roses. 

Dwarfs,  Standards,  and  in  pots. 


Select  List  of  American  Plants.    For  Peat 

and  Loamy  Soils. 


Select   List  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 

Forest  Trees.  Suitable  for  Parks  and  Private 
Gardens,  and  adapted  for  Belts,  Shrubberies,  Screens, 
Covers,  &c. 


Select  List  of  Conifers,       For  Lawns  and 

Pleasure  Grounds,  also  for  Winter  Bedding,  Box  and 
Window  Plants, 


Select  List  of  Hardy  Climbers.    Including 

their  celebrated  Clematises. 


Geo,  Jackman  &.  Son's  Descriptive  Catalogue 

free  on  application. 
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L  ILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  RUBRUM, 
extra  fine,  heavy,  and  picked  bulbs,  at  245.  per  too :  also 
DIELYTRA  SPECTA1HL1S.  Strong  plants  at  305.  per  too. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursay,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


ASPARAGUS.  —  We   are   Booking   Orders 
now  for  strong  healthy  a-yr.  and  3-yr.  old  Plants  of  the 
true  Reading  Giant  and  Connover's  Colossal  Asparagus. 
BRINKWORTH  and  SONS,  Reading. 


SHARPE'S  EARLY  PARAGON  PEA. 


PARAGON, 

the  most  recent  of  Mr.  Culverwell's  introduc- 
tions in  the  way  of  Peas,  shows  in  many 
respects  a  marvellous  improvement  upon  any 
variety  at  present  in  the  Trade.  It  is  a  blue 
wrinkled  Marrow,  of  fine  flavour ;  height 
from  3  to  4  feet ;  the  pods  are  produced  two 
and  three  together,  in  such  abundance  as  to 
almost  conceal  the  foliage.  The  pods  are  of 
an  unusual  size,  broad  and  thick  backed,  con- 
taining from  twelve  to  fourteen  immense 
Peas  packed  in  a  double  row,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

Paragon  is  the  earliest  of  the  large 
wrinkled  Marrows,  being  ready  before  Prize- 
taker  ;  in  fact,  in  the  gardens  at  Thorpe 
Perrow  it  was  gathered  at  the  same  time  as 
William  I.,  both  kinds  having  been  sown  at 
one  time.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  will  stand 
earlier  sowing  than  any  Pea  of  its  class. 

We  have  every  confidence  in  recommend- 
ing this  Pea.  Our  Stock  being  small,  we  are 
not  able  to  offer  more  than  a  limited  number 
of  packets ;  but  we  are  anxious  to  give  our 
Customers  the  very  first  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  merits  of  what  we  consider  the 
greatest  acquisition  in  Peas  for  an  early  crop 
that  has  ever  been  offered. 


Price,  3s.  6d.  per  Quarter  Pint  Packet. 


CHARLES  SHARPE  &  CO., 

SEED      MERCHANTS,      SLEAFOED. 

NEW  RASPBERRY,  "BAUMFORTH'S  SEEDLING." 

The  Best  Raspberry  in  the  Kingdom. 

DESCRIPTION. — The  Fruit  is  of  an  immense  size  and  fine  quality,  in  shape  large  and  round,  o»  a  dark 
crimson  colour,  and  the  seed  pips  largely  developed  and  prominent.  It  is  of  vigorous  growth,  with  large  dark  green 
foliage,  and  from  its  strong  and  prolific  constitution  frequently  throws  out  a  second  crop  from  the  season's  young  wood. 


Edmund  Philip  Dixon, 

Having  grown  a  fine  stock  of  Canes  of  this  splendid  Raspberry,  begs  to  offer  them  this  season 

at  the  following  prices  : — 
CANES,  5s.  per  dozen,  35s.  per  100  ;    a  few  extra  strong,  7s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Many  hundred  Testimonials  have  been  received  this  autumn,  too  numerous  to  publish. 
Several  have  been  printed — copies  of  which  may  be  had  post-free  on  application,  with  a  beautifully 
Coloured  Drawing,  and  a  CATALOGUE  of  Roses,  Fruit,  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 


Special  Offer. 

CEDRUS    DEODAR  A,  fine  plants. 
3  to  4  feci,  15J.  for  12,  for.  for  50,  nor.  for  100. 
4  to  s  feet,  181.  for  12,  70*.  for  50,  130.1.  for  100. 
THOMAS  PERKINS   and   SONS,   34,   Drapery,   North- 
ampton.   ^^ 

SPECIAL  OFF    E    R 

TO    THE    TRADE. 
The  following  First-class  PEAS,  grown  expressly  for  Seed, 
warranted  pure  :  — 
AMERICAN  WONDER..         ..     501.  per  bushel. 

DAY'S  SUNRISE 15*.  ■■ 

SHARPE'S  INVINCIBLE        ..     15s.  „ 

YORKSHIRE  HERO      ..         ..     165. 
VEITCH'S  PERFECTION       ..     165.  „ 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA  55. 

G.  F.  WILSON        is*- 

Dr.  McLEAN  151.  „ 

FORTYFOLD         155- 

MINNIER'S  FIRST  EARLY  ..     15s.  „ 

KENTISH  INV1CTA      ..         ..     15s.  „ 

In  quantities  of   not  less  than   4  bushels  and   upwards. 
Cash  on  delivery. 
BRINKWORTH  AND  SON.  Reading,  Berks. 

T~lfE  NURSERIES ,  DUM FrTe  S 
(Established  1787). 

Our  Stock,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  comprises 
FOKEST,  FRUIT,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  DECI- 
DUOUS and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS.  ROSES,  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  &c. ;  also  a  veiy  large  and  splendid  Stock 
of  THORN  QUICKS,  for  Hedging  and  lor  Filling  up  Gaps 

The  Trees  and  Shrubs  arc  ot  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  extensive  planting  or  giving  immediate  .ffect  in  the 
formation  and  improving  of  Ornamental  Parks,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  &c.     Prices  on  application. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.,  Seed  and  Nursery 
Establishment,  Dumfries.  ., 

PHEAP     and     GOOD     PlTnTs 

V^    for   the  Garden.   Greenhouse,   Xc.     CATALOGUE   for 
Autumn,  1882,  post  free. 

Indoor  Plants1.  Per  dozen.— s.  d. 

HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS,  out  of  pots  ..     1    6 

,F     ,.     in  pots..  26 

CINERARIAS,  in  5-inch  pots        60 

SOLANUMS,  full  ot  berries,  in  s-inch  pots  6s.  and    o    o 

CYCLAMEN,  very  fine,  in  5-inch  pots     ..     6s.,  or.,  and  12    o 
BOUVARDIAS,    for  early   blooming,    in    5-inch     pots, 

6s.,  gr..  and  iz    o 
AZALEA    INDICA,    Ghent     or     Mollis,    with    buds, 

21s.,  us.,  and  30     o 
HYACINTHS  to  name  51.  and    6    o 

„    Roman        penoo,225.    3    o 

TULIPS,  to  name         ..      per  100,  6s.  and  85.  ;    is.  and    1    6 

HARDY  HEATHS,  to  name  4    ° 

LEDUMS.  KALMIAS,  GAULTHERIAS       ..         ..60 
CONIFERS  fot  Pots,  Window-boxes,  and  Winter  Bed- 
ding   per  100,  405.    6    o 

CLIMBING  PLANTS  in  great  variety      ..    6,-.,  qs.,  and  12     o 

CARNATIONS.  PICOTEES,  to  name 7     ° 

PINKS,  PANSIES.  PENTSTEMONS,  to  name       ..     3    6 
POTENTILLAS,  PYRETHRUMS,  to  name  ..50 

PHLOXES,  to  name per  too,  205.     3     o 

AH  the  above  Floiisls'  Flowers  of  the  finest  varieties,  many 
new.  Herbaceous  Plants,  many  thousands  of  the  most  showy 
kinds— iz  sorts,  31.  ;  50  sorts,  nr.  :  100  sorts,  205 

SprinE-blooming  Plants,  such  as  POLYANTHUS,  Seedling 
PRIMROSES  (all  colours),  WALLFLOWERS,  CANTER- 
BURY BELLS,  ARABIS,  AUBRIETIAS,  DAISIES  (Red, 
White,  or  Rose),  MTOSOTIS,  SILENE  COMPACTA,  4*- 
per  too.  35*.  per  1000. 

TULIPS,  for  Bedding,  to  name,  5s.  per  100. 

CROCUS,  25.  per  100. 

SNOWDROPS,  21.  6d.  per  100. 

PRIMROSES,  Double  White,  Sulphur,  and  Lilac,  241.  per 
100,  35.  6d.  per  dozen. 

HEPATICAS,  Double  Red  and  Single  Blue,  241.  per  rco, 
3*.  6d.  per  dozen. 

SWEET  VIOLETS,  in  good  Clumps,  for  Forcing,  30s.  per 
100,  45.  per  dozen  ;  ditto,  ditto,  in  small  plants,  15s.  per  100, 
25.  per  dozen. 

New  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  ANP  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


•RICHARD  SMITH  &.C2,; 


iTJtlgMDSciaaia 


EDMUND    PHILIP    DIXON, 

THE    YORKSHIRE    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT,    HULL. 


QEVENTY-FOUR    ACRES     of      FRUIT 

O  TREES.— Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  as  Standards, 
Dwarfs,  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Cordon  and  Trained  Trees  in  great 
variety,  all  full  of  vigour,  and  warranted  true  to  name.  De- 
scriptive Price  LIST,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  various  forms  of 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure, 
Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping,  Treatment  under  Glass  ;  also  their 
Synonyms,  Quality,  Size.  Form,  Skin,  Colour,  Flesh,  Flavour, 
Use,  Growth,  Duration,  Season,  Price,  &c,  for  id.  stamp. 

LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN  FIR  TRIBE, 
suitable  for  Britain,  giving  size,  price,  popular  and 
botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country,  and  size  the.e. 
situation,  soil,  and  other  information,  with  copious  index  of 
sheir  synonyms.     Free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 

LIST    OF    STOVE    and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprising  the  best  selections  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Ericas,  Epacris,  Ferns,  &c,  free  for  id.  stamp. 

LIST  of  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS,  RHODODENDRONS,  STANDARD 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CLIMBING  and  TWINING 
PLANTS,  with  their  generic,  specific,  and  English  names, 
native  country,  height,  time  of  flowering,  ~ 
general  remarks,  free  for  id.  stamp. 


colour,   &C.,    and 


ALL  KINDS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  of  first 
quality.  BULBS.  MUSHROOM  SPAWN,  TOBACCO 
PAPER.  ARCHANGEL  MATS,  and  other  GARDEN 
REQUISITES.  See  LISTS,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 


•Richard  Smith ■&. c°- 
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TO  THE  TRADE. 


NEW  WHITE  GODETIA, 

I  DUCHESS    OF    ALBANY. 


We  have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  commerce  this  superb 
hardy  annual,  one  of  the  grandest  additions  to  this  class  of 
plants  which  has  ever  been  brought  under  notice.  The  plants 
are  of  handsome,  pyramidal  growth,  about  i  foot  high,  branch- 
ing from  the  bottom,  and  producing  large  clusters  of  CEnothera- 
like  flowers,  of  a  beautiful,  glossy,  satiny  white,  each  about  4 
inches  across  when  fully  expanded.  When  in  full  bloom  the 
plants  resemble  beautiful  miniature  Rhododendrons  or  Azaleas, 
profusely  covered  with  trusses  of  flowers,  which  entirely  hide 
the  foliage.  _  This  magnificent  variety  will  be  found  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  hardy  annuals,  being  perfectly  hardy 
and  withstanding  our  severest  winters  in  the  open  border  with- 
out protection. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by 

the  Royal  Horticultural  Society^  July  II, 
1S82/  and  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
it  received  a  similar  award  in  July-s  1882. 


T  OPINIONS  of  the   HORTICULTURAL 
PRESS  :— 

"Godetia  Duchess  of  Albany.  —  A  charming  variety, 
having  large,  pure  white  blossoms,  borne  numerously,  in  dense 
clusters.  The  plants  shown  were  dwarf,  sturdy  in  growth  and 
very  floriferous.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Godetias,  and 
one  that  will  inevitably  take  high  rank  among  annuals." — The 
Garden,  July  15,  1S82. 

"  Godetia  Duchess  of  Albany  (Daniels  Bros.)— A  hand- 
some form,  with  large  white  CEooth era- like  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  great  numbers  near  the  points  of  the  branches." — 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  July  11,  1882. 

"  Godetia  Duchess  of  Albany  (Messrs.  Daniels  Eros., 
NoRvficn). — A  valuable  variety,  dwarf  and  compact  in  growth, 
and  bearing  most  profusely  flowers  of  a  pure  satiny  white." — 
Gardeners  Magazine,  July  15,  1882. 

Retail  price,  is.  6d.  per  sealed  Packet. 
Special  Terms  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


The  following  Houses  have  already  made 
arrangements  for  supplies  :— 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son London. 

Messrs.  Black  &  Co Malton. 

Mr.  Ernst  Benary Erfuit. 

Mr.  Robert  Cooper London. 

Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Son      . .  Chester. 

Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt    ..         ..  Erfurt. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son London. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons     ..  ..  Leicester. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Heinemann  ..         ..  Erfurt. 

Mr.  G.  Lebeuf Argenteuil. 

Mr.  R.  Pettit Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Messrs.  Nutting  &  Son         ..  ..  London. 

Messrs.  Putz  &  Rok^ Erfurt. 

Messrs.  Ben  Reid  &  Co.         ..         ..  Aberdeen. 

Messrs.  Rutley  &  Silverlock        ..  London. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons         ..         ..  Reading. 

Messrs.  Stuart  &  Co London. 

Messrs. Waits, Nash, Huggins &Co.  London. 

Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Sons      ..         ..  Gloucester. 

Messrs.  Euwd.  Webu  &  Sons  ..  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Messrs.  H.  Weyringer  ..         ..  Vienna. 


DANIELS  BROS., 

NORWICH. 


TO    THE     TRADE     ONLY. 


TEA   ROSES-TEA  ROSES. 

40,000  splendidly  grown,  extra  strong  and  healthy  TEA  ROSES,  of  all   the  leading  kinds, 

still  left,  in  4^-inch  pots. 

Purchasers'  Selection       . .    £3  3s.  per  100  |  Purchasers'  Selection  . .        . .    £30  per  1000 

My  own  Selection  ..  £2  16s.  per  100. 


DOUBLE     WHITE     PRIMULAS. 

Strong  Plants,  in  4j-inch  pots,  to  bloom  this  Winter,  10s.  per  dozen,  701.  per  100. 
The  above  Prices  arc  subject  to  10  per  Cent.  Discount for  Cash.        CATALOGUES  free. 

G.  WILSON,  SUMMERHOW  NURSERIES,  KENDAL 


TO        THE        TRADE. 


NEW      POTATO, 


Certificate  of 
Merit,  Royal 
Horticultural 

Society. 
Nov.  3,  1881. 


L. 


DANIELS'     WHITE      ELEPHANT, 

The  best  Second  Early  and  most  wonderful  productive  Potato  in  the  World  ; 
cooks  beautifully  white  and  floury,  and  of  splendid  flavour. 

From  J.  Tuck,  Burnham,  Wells,  Norfolk,  September  18,  1882. — "  From  three-and-a-half  stones  of  Daniels'  White  Elephant 
Potato  I  grew,  on  poor  soil,  thirty-five  hundredweight  (35  cwt.)  of  fine  marketable  tubers,  of  splendid  cooking  quality." 

LOWEST    PRICE    PER    TON    ON    APPLICATION. 

DANIELS    BROTHERS   ('ft^n&^MS^Jgf),   NORWICH. 

AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

EDINBURGH, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention    of   intending   Planters  to   their   large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST    TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,   ROSES,  Ac; 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 

ROSE   PLANTING    SEASON^ 
Paul  and  Son, 

THE     OLD     NURSERIES,     CHESHUNT,     N., 

RESPECTFULLY   INVITE  ORDERS   FOR 

ROSES-STANDARDS,  DWARFS,  and  CLIMBERS, 


The  Stock  of  Roses  this  year  at  this  ancestral  home  of  the  Rose  is  very  fine  ;  plants  are 
strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  and  abundant,  and  prices  are  reasonable, 

FIFTY  FIRST  PRIZES,  including  most  of  the  leading  ones,  have  been  won  during  the 
year  ;  making  some  1250  First  Prizes  obtained  since  1S60  by  this  Old-established  Firm— dating 
from  1806.  

Carefully  prepared  CATALOGUES  of  ROSES,   FRUIT  TREES, 

ami  BULBOUS  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  now  ready,  and  post-free  on  application. 


PAOL  &  SON,  THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  N. 
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FULHAM    FORCING    SEAKALE 

(STEEL'S    STOCK), 
THE  BEST  SENT  TO  COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


This  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest  Kale  in  the  Trade.     We  have  again  been  enabled  to  secure  a 
quantity  of  magnificent  Crowns,  which  we  otTer  (so  far  as  unsold)  at  the  following  very  low  prices. 
Orders  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation,  and  early  application  is  recommended. 

Per  1000.—  s.      d.  Per  100. — s.  d. 

Extra  Forcing  Roots,  Selected        ..           ..           76    0  8  0 

Strongest  Planting  Boots,  Twice  Selected           55    0  6  6 

Strong  Planting  Boots,  Selected    ..           ..          45    0  5  6 

Extra  Extra  Forcing  Boots,  Twice  Selected       90    0  10  6 
Sample  Hundreds  on  Application. 

POTATO    ONIONS    AND    SHALLOTS. 

FINE    SAMPLES.    PRICE    ON   APPLICATION. 


JAMES    CARTER,     DUNNETT    &    BEALE, 

237    &    238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons 

Have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  the  following  plants  as 
"GREAT  ACQUISITIONS".-— 

NEW  CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  Var.  "SILVER  QUEEN"  (Dickson). 

The  finest  silver  variety,  of  free  growth  and  compact  habit. 
Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  of  Merit  at  the  International  Exhibition,  Carlisle,  1S77. 


"  The  most  distinct  variety  of  its  class  we  have  ever  seen." 
Gardener?  Magazine. 

"  The  spray  has  an  attractive  appearance,  and  is  certainly 
not  defective  in  vigour."  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


"  A  distinct  and  beautiful  addition  to  the  variegated  forms  of 
the  same  character  as  the  variety  known  as  Alto-spira,  but 
more  diffusely  variegated  and  of  brighter  colour."  Gtrdcners* 
Chronicle. 


Price,  3s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  7s.  6d.  each;  Large  Specimens,  10s.  6d.  to  2ls,  each. 
Per  dozen,  36s.,  48s.,  and  72s. 


NEW  HARDY  EUONYMUS  RADICANS,  "SILVER  GEM"  (Dickson). 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  and  greatly  improved  form  of  the  well-known  variegated  E.  radicansi 
with  broad,  rich,  silver-banded  leaves.  The  variegation  is  of  purer  white  than  any  of  the  other 
Euonymus,  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  perfectly  hardy.  For  Winter  Gardens  it  is 
unequalled. 


"  The  leaves  are  larger,  bolder,  aad  the  variegation  clearer 
and  more  defined  than  in  the  common  form.      We  saw  it  both 


under  glass  and   in  the  open  air,  and  were  struck  with  its  dis- 
tinctness." Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  3">,  1882. 


Price,  3s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  7s.  6d.  each;   36s.,  48s.,  and  72s.  per  dozen. 
Standards,  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  each. 

WHITE  CLOVE  CARNATION,  "DUCHESS  OF  WESTMINSTER." 

A  splendid  variety,  with  vigorous  constitution,  extremely  floriferous.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
purest  white,  medium  sized,  not  too  full,  with  smooth  even  petals  of  unusual  substance,  while  the 
buds  remain  unsplit  to  the  last. 

have    never     seen     any    white    Carnations    more    charmingly 

beautiful,  and  the  flowers  are  also  highly  perfumed."  Journal 

Price,  10s.  6d.  per  pair.  [of  Horticulture,  Aug.  31,  1882. 

USUAL    ALLOWANCE    TO    THE    TRADE. 


"  Spotless  purity,  smoothness  and   substance  of  petal,  with 
excellence  of  form,  are  combined  in  its  flowers  before  us.     We 


$5^  New    CATALOGUE   (No.    280)  of  FOREST    TREES, 

EVERGREENS,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    FRUIT    TREES,    ROSES,    and  HARDY 
PLANTS,  is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded,  FREE,  on  application. 


JAMES      DICKSON     &     SONS, 

"  NEWTON "     NURSERIES,     CHESTER. 

PURCHASERS  OF  PLANTS 

Of  every  description  are  respectfully  invited  and 
earnestly  advised  to  inspect 

RICHARD    SMITH  &  CO.'S 

NURSERY     STOCK    at    WORCESTER. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  SURPLUS   STOCK 

OF     THE     VERY     FIRST     QUALITY, 

At  exceedingly  Low  Prices,  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  on 

application. 


THE 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,    1882. 


THE   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

THE  early  blooming  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  the  current  topic  of  the  day  among 
growers.  As  early  as  October  10  last  the  Messrs. 
Dixon,  of  Hackney,  exhibited  a  very  fair  stand 
of  blooms  of  the  Japanese  section  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
exhibitions  opened  last  week  by  Mr.  Newton  at 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  by  Mr.  Cochrane  at 
Finsbury  Park,  are  but  the  commencement  of 
the  series  of  exhibitions  that  are  to  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  until  the  end  of  the 
month.  If  we  may  form  a  judgment  upon  what 
we  have  recently  seen,  Chrysanthemums  have 
been  more  erratic  in  their  behaviour  than  usual 
this  season.  At  Finsbury  Park  we  noticed 
blooms  of  Mrs.  George  Rundle  fully  three 
weeks  old,  and  almost  side  by  side  with  Ethel, 
one  of  the  Japanese  section  that  usually  flowers 
much  later,  unless  it  is  brought  forward  for 
purposes  of  exhibition.  This  is  not  a  good 
omen  for  exhibitors. 

But  apart  from  this  circumstance,  which  is 
not  of  a  serious  character  where  there  are  plenty 
of  plants  and  buds  to  select  from,  a  worse 
element  has  made  its  appearance,  namely,  the 
continued  wet  weather.  Notwithstanding  the 
hardihood  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  other 
respects,  the  flowers  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  injury  from  damp,  and  complaints  are  very 
general  that  some  of  the  best  early  flowers  have 
been  spoilt  from  this  cause.  Should  the  present 
state  of  the  weather  continue,  exhibitors  will 
experience  some  difficulty  in  keeping  their  early 
flowers  in  good  form  for  exhibition  unless  they 
alter  their  usual  tactics,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances perhaps  the  best  remedy  would  be  to 
collect  the  early  flowering  section  of  plants  into 
one  house,  or  division  of  a  house,  and  put  a 
thick  shading  over  the  glass  in  case  of  sun- 
shine. The  object  of  this  arrangement  would 
be  to  preserve  the  flowers  from  damp  by  keep- 
ing a  buoyant  atmosphere,  if  only  for  a  few 
hours  each  day. 

Adverting  for  a  moment  to  Chrysanthemum 
exhibitions  as  well  as  their  aims  and  ends,  we 
are  tempted  to  ask  what  public  good  they  have 
achieved,  and  what  has  been  their  effect,  cul- 
turally speaking,  upon  the  progress  and  deve- 
lopment of  this  favourite  winter  flower  ?  And 
here  we  must  admit  that  they  have  done,  and 
are  doing,  an  infinite  amount  of  good.  We  may 
instance  the  contest  for  the  Champion  Chal- 
lenge Vase  at  Kingston,  which  is  attracting  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  Chrysanthemum 
circles  at  present.  The  competition  for  this, 
the  greatest  trophy  of  the  year,  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  intense  eagerness  and  interest,  not 
only  by  the  competitors  themselves,  but  also  by 
cultivators  generally.  It  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  contest  for  a  prize — there  is  a 
principle  of  cultivation  involved  in  the  matter 
as  well.  This  is  how  such  exhibitions,  fairly 
and  honourably  conducted,  confer  advantages 
upon  the  public.     Results  speak  for  themselves. 

But  we  further  want  to  know  how  results  of 
an  unusual  character  are  produced.  It  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years,  from  the  stands  of  flowers  exhi- 
bited by  the  North-country  exhibitors  at  Kings- 
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ton,  that  their  system  of  cultivation  differs  from 
that  of  their  rivals  in  the  South.  It  may  there- 
fore be  interesting  almost  upon  the  eve  of  the 
great  event  to  briefly  analyse  the  two  systems 
of  cultivation.  About  ten  years  ago  a  new  era 
commenced  in  Chrysanthemum  growing  in  the 
North. of  England.  Prior  to  that  time  a  culti- 
vator who  has  since  made  his  name  famous 
(Mr.  W.  Tunnington,  of  Calderstone,  Liverpool), 
struck  out  a  new  line  for  himself,  startling 
his  friends  and  neighbours  by  the  marvellous 
vigour  of  his  plants.  Mr.  Tunnington  had  been 
an  exhibitor  for  several  years  previously  at  the 
Liverpool  shows,  but  for  three  consecutive 
seasons  never  succeeded  in  getting  higher  in 
the  prize-list  than  a  third  place.  A  less  deter- 
mined cultivator  might  have  retired  from  the 
field  and  acknowledged  himself  beaten,  but  Mr. 
Tunnington  had  pledged  himself  to  lower  the 
colours  of  the  then  champion  of  the  district, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  doing  so  with  a  stand 
of  blooms  the  equal  of  which  we  have  seldom 
seen  since.  A  few  weeks  before  the  exhibition 
took  place — when  the  buds  were  well  developed 
— we  saw  the  plants  in  company  with  the 
acknowledged  champion,  when  they  were 
voted  "  overgrown."  But  the  result  a  short 
time  afterwards  proved  how  well  and  accu- 
rately the  line  had  been  drawn — the  order  of 
things  was  reversed,  and  the  advocates  of  the 
"  ripening  system  "  sustained  a  very  severe  dis- 
comfiture. Really,  the  pith  of  the  whole  business 
lies  in  the  time  of  propagating,  disbudding,  and 
the  non-adherence  to  the  ripening  system. 

About  London  cultivators  generally  are  in 
favour  of  growing  their  flowers  upon  the  "  ter- 
minal bud,"  meaning  thereby  the  bud  actually 
latest  in  course  of  development,  but  not  terminal 
in  the  sense  intended  by  the  botanist,  who  uses 
the  word  in  relation  to  position,  not  time  ;  while 
North-country  growers  prefer  the  "  crown  bud," 
or  "  crown  terminal"  as  it  is  called  about  Liver- 
pool. Thus,  while  one  set  of  plants  are  growing 
— making  wood — the  other  set  are  forming  and 
developing  flower-buds — a  fact  which  upon  the 
face  of  it  will  clearly  account  for  the  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  flowers. 

In  the  interests  of  the  uninitiated  we  will  en- 
deavour to  explain  these  technicalities,  and  start 
with  the  cutting  taken  in  the  spring,  say  in  February 
or  March.  Cuttings  are  rooted,  potted  off,  and 
grown  upon  one  stem  until  July,  in  the  early  part  of 
which  month  a  bud  will  appear  which  is  called  the 
"July  bud,"  which  if  taken  is  rarely  of  any  worth — at 
any  rate  not  as  an  exhibition  flower.  In  a  vigorous 
growing  plant  this  bud  (the  terminal  bud  of  the 
botanist),  if  it  is  closely  observed  after  its  formation, 
will  be  seen  to  gradually  decrease  in  size,  and  at  the 
same  time  three  young  shoots — at  first  not  much  larger 
than  pin-heads — will  be  seen  to  come  away  from  below 
its  base.  As  these  shoots  increase  in  length  the  first 
bud  will  disappear  altogether,  and  there  will  now  be 
three  shoots  to  a  single  stem.  In  August  another  set 
of  buds  will  appear,  which,  if  properly  formed, 
and  the  vigour  of  the  plant  pretty  well  expended, 
should  be  taken,  or,  in  other  words,  the  growth  of 
the  plant  should  be  stopped.  Immediately  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  bud  it  will  be  found  that  three 
tiny  growths  are  in  process  of  formation  at  its  base, 
which  would  develope  into  shoots  as  before  explained, 
and  these  should  be  removed  at  once  if  the  buds  are 
to  be  retained. 

The  next  set  of  buds  appear  about  the  first  days  of 
September,  and  these  are  what  cultivators  call  the 
"terminal  buds,"  as  undoubtedly,  in  one  sense,  they 
are,  being  the  last  effort  of  Nature  after  the  plant 
has  ceased  to  make  shoots.  If  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment we  assume  that  one  cultivator  disbuds  his  plants 
in  August,  and  another  disbuds  his  at  a  considerably 
later  period,  we  have  a  substantial  gain  on  behalf  of 
the  former  for  the  process  of  bud-development.  This 
we  consider  the  simplest  way  of  elucidating  the 
technicalities  of  the  bud  business,  but  the  practice  is 
not  now  generally  followed  in  growing  large  flowers. 

The  system  to  which  we  now  allude  is  more  intri- 
cate in  its  details,  but  it  offers  great  advantages  to  the 
exhibitor,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  him  a  wider  selection 
of  buds.     It  is  done  in  this  way.     When  the  plants 


are  about  a  foot  in  height  they  are  pinched,  viz.,  the 
extreme  points  of  the  shoots  are  "rubbed  off,"  not 
cut  back,  as  an  old  hand  once  sarcastically  put 
it  to  a  young  beginner.  This  early  pinching  gives  a 
stout  stem,  and  three  young  shoots  break  away  from 
the  point,  all  below  these  being  removed  as  fast 
as  they  are  formed.  Upon  this  system  the  first  buds 
that  appear  are  taken,  if  they  do  not  show  too  early. 
But  suppose  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  matter — one 
bud  is  taken  for  a  chance  flower,  and  the  remaining 
two  are  treated  upon  a  different  principle.  The  bud 
upon  the  second  shoot  may  also  be  taken,  but  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  instead  of  rubbing  out  the  three 
growths  at  its  base  one  is  left  temporarily  to  divert  the 
flow  of  sap  from  it  until  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  force 
of  the  sap  is  not  strong  enough  to  spoil  the  bud,  when 
of  course  the  growth  must  be  pinched-out.  The  third 
shoot  would  be  allowed  to  grow  on,  taking  care  to  re- 
move its  two  weakest  companions  as  s©on  as  the 
strength  of  each  could  be  recognised.  Thus  the  culti- 
vator who  adopts  this  system  has  three  chances  from 
the  same  plant,  so  that  if  he  misses  the  mark  with  one 
flower  he  is  sure  to  hit  it  with  another.  We  have 
seen  three  distinct  characters  of  flowers  upon  the  same 
plant  over  and  over  again,  the  variation  being  due  to 
nothing  else  than  the  time  and  manner  of  disbudding. 
The  next  point  of  importance  in  the  production  of 
large  blooms  is  the  theory  of  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Chrysanthemum  will  not 
hold  water.  There  must  be  strength  of  stem  and 
large  green  leaves  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  pro- 
duce good-sized,  well-formed  flowers. 

Turning  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  still  room  for  much  improve- 
ment in  the  matter  of  exhibiting  Chrysanthemums  in 
groups.  It  is  no  simple  achievement  to  display  artis- 
tic skill  in  the  arrangement  of  such  plants  upon  a  few 
feet  of  space  unless  a  clause  is  introduced  admitting  a 
variety  of  other  subjects,  as  is  done  by  some  societies 
with  good  effect.  But  even  upon  the  old  lines  some- 
thing might  be  done  for  the  better.  Those  who 
exhibit  such  groups  could  easily  furnish  themselves 
with  a  few  wooden  wedges  to  tilt  up  their  plants  at 
the  back,  and  a  groundwork  and  front  lines  of  dwarf 
Anemone  pompons  might  be  used  to  cover  the  pots 
and  naked  stems  of  the  plants,  none  of  which  could 
be  called  ornaments  in  many  of  the  collections  that 
we  saw  last  year.  For  conservatory  decoration  the 
tall  plants  with  fine  heads  of  flowers  have  a  charming 
effect  among  Palms,  Australian  Dracaenas,  and 
Camellias  ;  and  the  groundwork  of  dwarfer  plants, 
thinly  arranged  and  intermixed  with  berried  Solanums, 
gives  a  show  of  peculiar  brightness  in  November. 

The  best  of  the  early  section — indeed  the  best  of  all 
as  regards  effect — are  Elaine,  Mrs.  George  Bundle, 
George  Glenny,  Golden  George  Glenny,  Aurea 
multiflora,  Mr.  Bunn  ;  and  to  these  should  be  added 
as  many  of  the  red  and  crimson  coloured  shades  of 
the  Japanese  section  as  possible.  These  consist  of 
Chang,  Cry  Kang,  Fleur  Parfaite,  Fulgore,  Mons. 
Crousse,  Mons.  Delaux,  Oracle,  Bed  Gauntlet,  The 
Cossack,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Bosa  Bonheur,  and 
many  others.  We  still  want  a  few  bright  reds  in  the 
incurved  section  after  the  type  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  a 
medium-sized  flower  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  very 
effective  in  a  collection.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  of  the  merits  of  new  varieties,  but 
of  those  that  promise  to  be  exceptionally  good  among 
the  Japanese  kinds  may  be  mentioned  Bubra  striata, 
Beve  de  Printemps,  Triomphe  de  Sainte  Martin, 
Flambeau,  and  George  Gordon. 

A  plant  that  furnishes  so  much  variety  and  beauty 
during  the  three  dullest  months  of  the  year  is  surely 
worthy  of  all  the  care  and  attention  that  we  can 
afford  to  bestow  upon  it.  The  exhibitor  may  grow 
plants  and  cut  flowers  which  are  as  much  enjoyed  at 
home  as  they  are  by  the  delighted  crowds  who  flock 
to  exhibitions  ;  plants  may  be  trained  to  fill  vases  or 
grown  any  size  for  various  decorative  purposes.  It  is 
alike  amenable  to  be  trained  as  an  umbrella  standard 
or  pyramid  as  it  is  to  be  grown  as  an  ordinary  bush, 
in  which  form  it  still  looks  its  best,  notwithstanding 
all  the  ingenuity  that  has  been  displayed  by  cultivators 
in  the  art  of  training. 

We  append  a  few  notes  of  the  leading  metropolitan 
exhihitbns  : — 

The  Finsbury  Park 
show  house  is  now  gay  with  from  1400  to  1500  plants, 
arranged  in  two  sloping  banks  upon  either  side  the 
central  path,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  an 
improvement  upon  last  year's  arrangement.  The 
show  house  is  a  new  one,  a  commodious  span-roofed 


structure  provided  with  a  heating  apparatus  which, 
judiciously  used,  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  flowers 
during  damp  weather.  As  it  is,  we  noticed  several 
flowers  disfigured  by  damping,  showing  how  bad 
must  be  the  case  of  those  who  have  to  flower  their 
plants  in  unheated  structures.  The  nearest  point  of 
admission  from  Stamford  Hill  is  the  Manor  House 
entrance,  which  is  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  visitors  intending  to  view  the  collection  will  find 
them  at  their  best  in  a  few  days.  The  bank  upon 
either  side  the  path  is  nearly  3  yards  wide,  and  will 
be  a  charming  mass  of  flowers  of  various  colours  when 
all  the  buds  are  fully  open.  The  buds  seem  to  open 
somewhat  irregularly,  but  there  is  plenty  of  strength 
in  the  plants,  and  the  flowers  will  be  very  fine  when 
fully  up. 

The  most  striking  of  the  open  flowers  are  Golden 
George  Glenny,  well  formed  and  highly  coloured  ; 
St.  Patrick,  a  dark  coloured  variety,  the  earliest  and 
finest  flowers  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  with  as 
many  as  six  flowers  upon  a  plant.  Prince  of  Wales 
is  rather  late,  but  there  is  plenty  of  substance  in  the 
opening  buds ;  Mr.  Bunn,  an  improvement  upon 
Golden  Beverley,  is  very  fine;  and,  strangely  enough, 
there  are  some  good  early  flowers  of  Princess  Beatrice, 
a  variety  of  a  very  precocious  character  to  deal  with, 
and  generally  speaking  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Aurea  multiflora  is  another  of  the  old  kinds  that  Mr. 
Cochrane  manages  well,  and  White  Globe,  also  an  old 
favourite,  is  in  good  form  and  coming  into  flower 
about  its  usual  time.  The  manner  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent sections  are  intermixed  and  the  colours  varied 
is  a  noteworthy  matter  in  the  arrangement.  There  are 
the  Japanese  kinds,  La  Nymphe,  La  Charmeuse, 
Triomphe  du  Nord,  Peter  the  Great,  James  Salter, 
Elaine,  Oracle,  Fulgore,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Bed 
Dragon,  and  new  kinds  like  Flambeau  intermixed 
with  large  flowering  sorts  such  as  Empress  of  India, 
Prince  Alfred,  Befulgens,  Mrs.  Heale,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  Barbara,  the  two 
banks  being  edged  with  a  row  of  Anemone  pompons. 

Of  new  sorts  we  were  most  struck  with  Flambeau, 
a  round  very  double  flower,  with  large  petals,  reflexed, 
and  of  a  beautiful  orange-crimson  colour  ;  this  variety 
will  make  a  very  useful  plant  for  training  into  speci- 
mens, and  the  flowers  are  also  striking  in  a  cut  state. 
George  Gordon  is  a  large  flower  of  a  velvet  red  shade, 
much  brighter  than  Garnet.  The  Japanese  section, 
both  old  and  new  kinds,  are  in  strong  force  in  Mr. 
Cochrane's  collection,  and  the  large  incurved  flowers 
are,  if  anything,  better  done  ;  so  that  in  a  few  more 
days,  when  the  display  is  at  its  best,  it  will  probably  be 
one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  this  charming  winter 
flower  around  the  metropolis,  and,  what  is  better, 
visitors  can  fully  enjoy  the  show  under  a  dry  roof 
with  plenty  of  light  from  overhead. 

Victoria  Park. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  has  his  collection  arranged  under 
canvas  in  a  tent  over  200  feet  long  by  9  feet  wide,  in 
the  place  where  the  exhibition  has  been  held  in 
former  years.  It  is  close  to  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Park,  and  a  better  choice  as  regards  position  could 
not  be  made,  or  a  more  convenient  one  for  the  public. 
It  is,  however,  little  short  of  a  misfortune  that  the 
plants  are  not  provided  with  better  shelter.  Victoria 
Park  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  best-managed 
about  London,  and  the  bedding  arrangements  are 
every  season  spoken  of  most  favourably,  not  only  by 
the  inhabitants  of  East  London,  but  by  people  con- 
versant with  horticultural  matters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that  no 
adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
winter  flowering  plants.  A  collection  of  Chrysan- 
themums— this  year  the  number  amounts  to  2400 — 
splendidly  grown,  are  huddled  together  under  canvas, 
only  to  be  blown  hither  and  thither  as  they  were  by  the 
late  gale  of  the  24th  of  last  month.  This  is  poor 
encouragement  for  the  cultivator,  whose  greatest  reward 
is  in  seeing  a  fine  display  enjoyed  by  an  appreciative 
public. 

But  Chrysanthemums,  hardy  as  they  are,  and 
although  they  will  live — the  stems  and  leaves  we 
mean — under  a  temporary  shelter,  cannot  possibly 
develope  their  finest  forms  without  a  glass  protection  ; 
nor  can  the  public,  for  whose  enjoyment  they  arc 
grown,  half  appreciate  the  skill  and  labour  bestowed 
upon  them  if  they  can  only  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
flowers  now  and  then  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 
Under  existing  circumstances  the  labour  is  more  than 
half  thrown  away,  for  with  reasonable  accommodation 
there  are  plants  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  bright  display 
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of  flowers  until  after  Christmas.  As  it  is,  the  best  is 
made  of  the  means  at  command,  and  a  finer  cr 
healthier  collection  of  plants  no  one  could  desire  to 
see.  They  comprise  all  the  leading  show  varieties, 
and  many  of  the  early  kinds  are  fully  open.  These 
consist  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  Elaine, 
lames  Salter,  I Iereward  (reddish-crimson),  Cassandra 
(whitish-yellow  tinged  with  lilac),  White  Beverley, 
and  some  fair  blooms  of  Novelty,  which  we  were 
rather  surprised  to  see  under  the  circumstances,  know- 
ing how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  good  flower  of  it  even 
when  it  is  grown  under  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions. There  is  also  the  promise  of  some  fine  flowers 
of  Prince  Alfred,  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of 
Indin,  Sir  Stafford  Cairey,  Dr.  Brock,  Jardin  des 
Tlantes,    Lady   Siade,    and   a   strong   muster  of  the 


The  Inner  Temple 

display  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  exhibitions 
of  its  kind  of  the  present  season.  The  display  is 
certainly  an  improvement  upon  that  of  last  year,  and 
large  numbers  of  people  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  collection  during  the 
past  week.  The  entrance  to  the  exhibition  is  off  the 
Thames  Embankment,  Mr.  Newton,  besides  being 
successful  in  growing  the  plants,  has  also  managed  to 
arrange  them  effectively,  the  two  banks  of  flowers 
having  a  natural  appearance,  and  the  various  colours 
are  well  diversified  and  blended.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  flowers  here  have  suffered  less  from 
damp  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  situation 
is  low,  and  the  plants,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  are  set 


autumn  Mr.  Newton  finds  his  plants  suffer  less  from 
damp  and  mildew  than  those  that  are  grown  in  heat 
during  the  early  stages  of  growth.  What  makes  the 
collection  at  the  Inner  Temple  especially  interesting 
is  the  fact  that  the  best  of  the  new  varieties  are  added 
to  the  collection  as  they  come  out,  and  those  only  are 
retained  that  promise  to  be  of  some  particular  merit. 
The  best  of  the  late  additions  are  Curiosity,  a  lemon- 
coloured  flower,  tipped  with  brown,  and  very  fine  ; 
Madame  C.  Andiguicr,  mauve-pink,  and  extra  large  ; 
Rosa  Bonheur,  rich  violet  ;  La  Charmeuse,  purple, 
tipped  with  white;  Mary  Major,  a  beautiful  while 
variety;  and  Dr.  Macory,  white,  tinted  with  rose. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  most  forward  and  striking 
flowers,  and  there  are  many  more  coming  on  for  suc- 
cession. 


Fig,  102.— the  bog-gardcn.  Cambridge  botanic  garden,     (see  p.  588,) 


Japanese  section,  which  have  been  so  great  an  attrac- 
tion to  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  during  the  past 
few  years. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Mr.  Mclntyre  grows  a 
numerous  collection  of  pompons  and  Anemone  pom- 
pons, with  which  he  margins  the  taller-growing  varie- 
ties. The  best  of  these  are  white  and  rose  Trevenna, 
Auguste  Mie  (yellow),  Aigle  d'Or  (deep  yellow), 
Annie  Forsyth,  Mustapha,  General  Canrobert,  Andro- 
meda, Bob,  one  of  the  oldest  but  still  one  of  the 
brightest  and  best  ;  Brown  Cluster,  Model,  Sports- 
man, and  Brilliant,  a  pleasing  bright  red  variety  and 
of  very  good  habit.  We  consider  this  a  good  idea  of 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  and  the  general  public  would  do  well 
to  borrow  a  leaf  out  of  his  book,  as  these  dwarf-grow- 
ing plants  are  much  more  suitable  for  small  gardens 
than  the  taller-growing  kinds,  besides  making  capital 
window  plants  and  supplying  hosts  of  cut  flowers. 


closer  than  would  be  desirable  under  other  circum- 
stances. But  the  banks  of  foliage  and  flowers  are 
of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  and  taken  as  a 
whole  present  a  fine  effect.  There  has  been  so  much 
talk  about  flowers  damping  off,  and  from  so  many 
different  quarters,  that  we  were  tempted  to  ask  Mr. 
Newton  how  he  could  account  for  the  immunity  from 
damp.  This  was  cheerfully  done,  although  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  some  of  the  best  growers  of 
Chrysanthemums  will  hardly  accept  the  explana- 
tion in  its  entirety.  But  Mr.  Newton's  expe- 
rience will  be  valuable  to  a  great  many,  and  the 
principle  may  be  safely  acted  upon  by  those  who  have 
but  modest  means  for  plant  growing.  The  secret  of 
the  plants  being  so  hardy  and  of  such  excellent  con- 
stitution is  that  they  never  smell  heat  from  the  day 
the  cuttings  are  taken  until  the  plants  are  in  flower. 
They  are  propagated  upon  the  cool  system,  and  in  the 


It  is  noteworthy  that  nearly  all  the  new  varieiies 
are  of  the  Japanese  sectbn.  Among  the  incurved 
section  we  have  little  that  is  new  to  add  ;  ihc 
best  flowers  are  some  of  our  oldest  acquaintances, 
such  as  those  of  the  Mrs.  George  Kundle  type, 
Elaine,  James  Salter,  Peter  the  Great,  Chevalier 
Domage,  a  striking  variety  for  a  mixed  collection  ; 
White  Venus,  Empress  of  India,  very  fine  ;  Lord 
Derby,  a  good  dark  variety  like  Refulgence  ;  Queen 
of  England,  Lady  Hardinge,  Prince  Alfred,  Inner 
Temple  :  and  of  very  showy  kinds  we  may  mention 
Progne,  a  medium  sized  reflexed  flower  ;  Dr.  Sharpe, 
and  several  others.  It  is  a  great  boon  to  the  public 
to  have  the  privilege  accorded  them  of  visiting  so 
large  and  varied  a  collection  at  a  point  so  near  to  one 
of  the  main  throughfares,  and  it  would  be  well  if  a 
great  many  other  public  bodies  followed  the  example 
of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
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The  Middle  Temtle 

collection  consists  of  over  Soo  plants,  which  have 
been,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  thrown  open  to 
public  inspection  duiing  the  past  week,  and  Mr. 
Snelling  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  condition  of 
his  plants  and  the  rich  display  of  colours  that  they 
promise  to  yield.  It  will  be  fully  ten  days  yet  before 
the  show  is  at  its  best,  and  we  hope  to  refer  to  the 
merits  of  new  varieties,  as  well  as  to  the  general  effect 
of  the  whole  collection,  later  on.  Many  of  the  early 
sorts  are  opening  fast,  and  the  flowers  are  finely 
coloured.  We  notice  several  old  varieties  in  this  col- 
lection, such  as  Chevalier  Domage,  Golden  Ilermione, 
Faust  (a  quilled  variety),  Christine,  really  well  grown 
and  of  beautiful  colour.  The  incurved  section  are 
opening  well,  and  the  Japanese  kinds,  such  as  Ful- 
gore  and  Bouquet  Fait  and  many  others,  are  supply* 
ing  tints  of  colour  that  are  very  striking  at  this  dull 
season.  Dr.  Sharpe  and  Striata  are  the  two  brightest 
varieties  yet  opened  in  the  collection. 


AERIDES    EMERICII,  ;/.  sp* 

A  COUSIN  of  the  well-known  Aerides  virens  of  Dr. 
Lindley.  The  leaves  are  longer,  narrower,  and  flowers 
similar,  perhaps  always  a  little  smaller.  The  anterior 
part  is  much  less  deeply  divided,  the  middle  lacinia  is 
shorter,  less  toothletted  ;  the  side  lacinia;  are  entire, 
not  toothed,  the  spur  shorter  ;  the  sepals  and  tepals 
are  white,  with  a  broad  purple-lilac  stripe  along  the 
middle  ;  lip  white  with  purple-lilac  middle  lacinia, 
and  numerous  small  freckles  of  that  colour  on  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  spur,  Aerides  virens,  well  represented 
in  Hart.  Register  1844,  41,  has  sepals  and  petals 
blotched,  not  striped  ;  and  numerous  spots  on  the  side 
lacinia,  the  middle  lacinia  lilac-purple  with  wide  borders, 
and  the  top  of  the  spur  green,  or  greenish-yellow.  Add 
to  this  the  distinguishing  character,  that  Aerides 
Emericii  has  an  ascending  adhering  lamella  under 
the  lip,  formiog  a  kind  of  pouch  in  the  spur,  whereas 
there  are  two  descending  teeth  in  he  same  place  in 
Aerides  virens.  Thus  we  have  a  very  good  novelty. 
We  have  to  congratulate  Colonel  Emeric  Berkeley, 
the  gallant  son  of  a  celebrated  father,  for  this  fine 
discovery,  made  during  his  long  and  distant  trips  in 
British  India.  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

Cattleya  Whitei  (Iloit.  Low),  n,  hyb.  tiat.f 

This  is  said  to  be  unique,  having  been  found  by 
Mr.  White,  the  collector  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
growing  on  a  tree  in  company  with  C.  labiata  and 
C.  Schilleriana,  so  that  in  all  probability  it  is  a  natural 
hybrid.  The  plant  had  a  First-class  Certificate  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (^ee  Gardeners^ C/i/o- 
tiic/e,  1SS2,  July  29,  p.  151). 

I  have  before  me  a  flower,  dried  during  my  absence, 
and  an  artistic  representation,  kindly  forwarded  me 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  I  am  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  peduncle  is  2-tlowered  or  whether  two  de- 
tached flowers  are  represented,  the  origin  of  the  flowers 
not  being  clearly  indicated.  I  believe,  however,  it 
was  a  2-flowered  peduncle, 

lis  fine  colour  and  shape  made  me  think  at  first 
si^ht  of  a  giandio;e  Cattleya  Walkeriana,  the  more 
50  a;  I  am  doubtful  about  i.he  origin  of  the  peduncle, 
as  I  look  at  the  Lowian  drawing.  A  look  to  the 
great  angulale  side  lacinije  of  the  lip,  however,  pre- 
vents any  further  comparison. 

Tojudge  from  the  dried  flower,  its  thin  substance 
reminds  one  of  Cattleya  labiata.  The  sepals  are 
fine  light  lilac,  with  greenish  tips  ;  the  petals  are  much 
broader  and  undulate.  The  angular  side  lacinice  of 
the  lip  are  pallid  outside,  and  the  reflexed  borders 
are  of  fine  purple  colour.  The  throat  of  the  lip  is  of  the 
finest  orange  colour,  with  purple  lines;  and  the  anterior 

*"  AS  rides  liiftgrtcft,  n.  sp. — AH'in.  Acridi  virenli,  Lindl  ! 
Foliis  angusii  ribus  lopge  lonitis  npice  bilubis  ;  labelli  taciniis 
Hierafibus  ii.tegris;  lacinia  m^tfi.ma  piodiicta  tb-cure  bidtn- 
tata,  on. tubus  minus  al  c  fisMS  quam  in  Aiirioe  virtnti,  lamella 
aso ndcnle  Ulrinque  adi.ata,  su peine  retu.sa  A  "margii.ata  in 
calcar.  — In  India  KrilttD  ;  lilio  iutrepido  pt.ll is  eclcberrin  i 
dicaturn.    H.G.  Rchb  A 

t  Cnitieya  It'uift-/,  Hort.  Low — Pneudobulbo  ac  folio 
Catleyae  labiata;;  (mil  .re^ceniia  biflora  't);  fepalis  Iigi:lato- 
rblui.gis  acutis,  Litetalibu?  curvulU ;  tepalis  oblongis  obtuse 
acu  ia  crispuhs  ;  labelli  facialis  lateralibus  triangulis,  culunniam 
invul  erit'bu=,  lacinia  arnica  ab  Ultimo  brevisbimo  rcnifunni 
til  lUl.i  IvLuUia  cUotlcula  a  ci L>^ii!a.   //.  C   Rchb  /. 


broad  part  of  the  lip  is  beautifully  magenta-coloured, 
with  darker  veins  and  a  very  narrow  white  margin. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.  have  named  the  plant  in 
compliment  to  their  traveller,  Mr.  White.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  collector  did  not  provide  his 
employers  with  Latin  and  French  descriptions,  as  in 
the  case  of  Cattleya  dolosa. 

I  have  to  thank  also  the  lucky  possessor,  Mr.  Hol- 
brook  Gaskell,  Woolton  Wood,  near  Liverpool,  for 
several  remarks  given  here,  as  also  for  the  flower; 
and  I  feel  very  sorry  that  my  absence,  as  well  as  many 
impediments  since  my  return  have  prevented  an  earlier 
publication.  If.  G,  Rchb.  f. 

Phauenopsis   Reichenbachiana,  Rchb.f.  et 
Sander,* 

Once  more  a  new  member  of  that  herd  of  various 
things  with  many  varieties  as  to  colours  that  was 
nearly  unknown  in  Europe  thirty  years  ago,  and  of 
which  Phalcenopsis  Luddemanniana  was  the  first 
species  introduced  into  the  gardens.  Mynheer  Blume, 
indeed,  knew  the  group,  as  he  showed  me  in  1856  a 
sketch  in  watercolour.  The  present  plant  comes 
from  the  far  east  of  tropical  Asia.  Its  leaves  are 
said  to  have  0.35  m.  :  0.07  m.,  with  a  strong  keel  on 
their  back.  The  roots  are  said  to  be  strong  and 
grey.  Peduncle  upwards  of  0.45  m.  long,  with  ten  to 
twenty-five  flowers,  equal  to  those  of  a  fine  Phalce- 
nopsis sumatrana.  Sepals  and  petals  said  to  be 
shining,  waxy,  whitish-green,  with  brown  blotches 
and  bars.  Lip's  side  lacinips  orange  and  white, 
central  lacinia  mauve-blue  ;  column  white  with  lilac. 

Mr.  F.  Sander  insists  on  my  adopting  his  proposed 
name,  thus  rewarding  rne  for  the  Phalcenopsis  Sander- 
iana,  noted  in  the  Flora.  "My"  Phalcenopsis  stands 
near  P.  pallens,  and  may  have  to  be  "sunk"  in  it 
one  day,  though  that  scarcely  appears  probable.  Dr. 
Lindley's  and  my  observations  prove  this  plant  to  be 
one  having  the  anterior  part  of  the  lip  with  many 
teeth,  very  different  colours,  and  other  few  flowered 
peduncles.     We  must  watch  and  see.  //.  G,  Rchb.  f. 

Eiua  rhodoptera,  n.  sp,  | 

A  curious  species,  with  cylindrical  strong  sulcale 
or  even  areolate  stems  bearing  when  young  two  leaves 
at  their  top  which  are  Hgulate  acute.  The  raceme  has 
flowers  much  like  those  of  Eria  bractescens,  of  a 
pallid  white  ochre  colour,  with  purple  petals  and 
purple  side  lobes  of  lip.  For  such  an  Eria  it  looks 
uncommonly  gay,  as  vivid  colours  are  rather  scarce  in 
that  wide  genus.  It  flowered  in  the  Messrs.  Hender- 
son &  Son's  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  and 
was  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  O'Brien.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

PLEOrELTIS   FOSSA,  11.  Sp. 

Fronds  evergreen,  coriaceous,  arching,  crowded 
laterally,  a  foot  long,  varying  in  outline  from  Iincar- 
lanccolate  to  ovate  according  to  the  development  of 
the  lateral  lobes,  the  base  cuneate,  the  apex  taper- 
pointed,  the  margin  sinuately  dentate  on  the  narrower 
fronds,  with  some  of  the  teeth  on  the  middle  portion 
of  the  frond  growing  out  into  short  linear  simple  or 
bifid  lobes,  the  lobes  becoming  elongated  on  the 
broader  fronds,  simple  bifid  or  multifidly-flabellate, 
\\ — 3  inches  long  ;  deep  green  above,  paler  beneath, 
with  a  few  small  scattered  black  ovate-acuminate 
fimbriated  scales  on  both  surfaces  ;  costa  elevated 
and  ebeneouson  the  under  side,  grooved  on  the  upper 
side  when  dry  ;  veins  obscure,  compoundly  anasto- 
mosing, forming  elongated  areoles  with  divaricate 
included  free  veinlets  ;  sori  large  roundish,  sunk  in  a 
series  of  deepening  cavities  or  pits  confined  to  the 
upper  half  of  the  frond,  and  ranged  in  a  single  rank 
on  each  side  the  costa  at  the  exterior  edge  of  the  un- 
divided portion  near  to  the  sinuses  of  the  marginal 
lobes,  one  rarely  two  to  each  sinus,    each  soriferous 

*  Fhala'nopih  Rekhenbackiana.  —  htt.  P.  pultenti :  pcdim- 
culo  valido  (nee  tamoso)  plurilloro  ;  scpalis  tepalisque 
oblongis  acutis,  labelli  lacinia  anlica  anlice  tnangulo-dilaiata, 
angiitis  apiculaiis,  (acini is  lateralibus,  a  basi  lata  angustatis 
apice  bidentatis,  linea  mediana  ornata  basi  papulis  fit i form i bus, 
d'_-in  lamina  depre^si,  ovata  bidentata  dtin  lacinia  bicuspi- 
dala,  antice  carina  abrupta,  disco  anteiiori  pulvinari  piloso  ; 
columna  basi  utrinque  angutata.  H.G.  Rchb.f. 

t  Eria  rho.ioptcra,  n.  sp.  — Caulibus  cylindratis  sulcatis 
vel  areolato-sulcaiis,  juvenluie  rliphyllis  :  foliis  linear!  ligul  itis 
acutis  ;  racemo  elongato ;  rhichi  pilis  sparsis  obscurisappressis 
hinc  illinc  asperula  ;  bracteis  ligulatis  obtusis  ovaria  pedice'- 
lata  omnino  scu  dimidia  jequantibus  ;  ovanis  pcdicellatis 
appresse  pilosis,  pilis  attopurpureis,  mento  obtuso  valde 
cvoluto ;  sepalo  imp.-.ii  ligulato  cbtuso  scpalis  lateralibus  tri- 
angulis;  tepalis  ligulatis.  subfalcatis,  lalis,  labello  trirkio, 
laciniis  lateralibus  semu  blongis,  productis,  lacinia  mediana 
li,;ulata  rctusa  cmarginata  longiori,  caiinis  per  discum  lemis  ; 
lateralibus  brevionbus,  disco  lacunar  antrca;  et  regioue  inter 
cirinas  puberulo.  Flores  cum  pedicellis  et  ovariis  ct  bracteis 
cchracei ;  tepala  ac  labelli  'acinia:  laterales  airopuipurcx-. 
//,  G.  Rchb.  A 


cavity  forming  a  boss  on  the  upper  surface  ;  rhizome 
almost  buried  amongst  the  fibrous  roots,  slowly  creep- 
ing, stoutish,  with  dark  brown  fimbriated  scales,  and 
very  short  phyllopods  with  which  the  fronds  which 
growing  up  quite  close  together  are  articulated,  both 
the  very  short  stipes  and  phyllopods  naked. 

This  interesting  new  Fern,  which  was  communicated 
to  the  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  from  the 
Leydcn  Garden,  is  no  doubt  a  native  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  Its  pretty  arching  habit  of  growth  and 
comparatively  small  size  make  it  a  very  suitable  object 
for  suspending  from  the  roof  of  ihe  stove  fernery  in 
any  position  where  plants  of  moderate  size  would  be 
appropriate,  and  its  durable  leathery  evergreen  fronds 
with  their  elegantly  sinuate  and  lobate  margins  give 
to  it  a  peculiar  distinctness  of  character  which  will 
be  appreciated  by  those  at  least  who  have  any  taste 
for  the  more  elegant  forms  of  tropical  vegetation. 

It  belongs  to  that  section  of  the  Polypodies  in 
which  the  venation  is  compoundly  anastomosing,  but 
owing  to  the  leathery  texture  of  the  fronds  it  is  not 
very  easily  made  out.  It  is,  however,  compoundly 
anastomosing,  forming  narrow  elongated  meshes, 
within  which  are  developed  the  ultimate  free  divari- 
cate veinlets,  which  are  thickened  at  the  end.  The 
sori,  as  frequently  occurs  in  this  generic  group,  Pleo- 
peltis — which  some  of  our  modern  fern-students  prefer 
to  value  as  subgeneric  and  to  name  Phymatodes,  a 
matter  of  fancy  more  than  of  principle — are  sunk  in 
deep  hollows  or  pits,  which  cause  corresponding 
elevations  or  bosses  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  frond. 
They  are  arranged  in  a  single  series  on  each  side  the 
costa,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  entire  central  part  of 
the  frond,  near  to  the  sinus  of  the  marginal  lobes,  one 
sorus  usually  being  produced  nearly  opposite  each 
sinus. 

The  fronds  grow  in  a  closely-set  lateral  series  from 
a  slowly-creeping  scaly  rhizome,  which  seems  to  bury 
itself  in  its  own  roots.  The  fronds  take  a  two-ranked 
arrangement,  and  are  each  seated  on  a  very  short 
phyllopod,  which  is  not  scaly  like  the  rhizome,  and 
with  which  they  are  evidently  articulated.  From 
this  rhizome  they  spread  out  on  all  sides  in  a  sort  of 
shuttlecock  fashion  ;  they  have  little  or  no  stipes,  the 
cuneate  base  of  the  frond  being  continued  almo-4  to 
the  very  base,  and  their  under  surface  is  of  a  much 
paler  green  than  the  upper — a  difference  of  colour 
which  necessarily  adds  to  their  pictural  effect,  all  the 
more  marked  from  the  ebeneous  line  which  marks  the 
course  of  the  costa  on  the  under  side. 

This  elegant  little  Fern  was  awarded  a  Botanical 
Certificate  (equal  to  one  of  the  first  class)  at  the 
show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on  July  5  ;  and 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  gave  it  one  of  their  First-class  Certificates  at 
the  meeting  held  on  July  11.  Its  merit,  from  the 
decorative  point  of  view,  has  consequently  been  suffi- 
ciently attested.    T.  Moore. 


CLOVENFORDS. 

Some  of  the  numerous  visitors  to  Clovenfords  have 
from  lime  to  time  had  something  to  say  about  what 
they  have  seen,  so  that  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chtoniclc  have  been  fairly  posted  up  in  what  was 
being  done,  yet  a  few  words  at  the  present  time 
may  be  acceptable,  as  very  considerable  alterations  as 
to  what  is  cultivated  have  recently  taken  place.  For 
some  time  after  commencing  operations  Mr.  Thomson 
was,  like  many  others,  tempted  to  combine  with  the 
Grapes  the  cultivation  of  numerous  plants  suitable 
for  market,  and  for  the  production  of  cut  flowers. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that,  even  where  the  Grapes  are 
made  the  first  consideration,  and  with  the  greatest  care 
and  attention,  this  plan  must  necessarily  end  in  some- 
what of  a  compromise,  the  reverse  of  beneficial  to  ihe 
Grapes.  All  such  plantsarenowgiven  upanddone  away 
with,  and  the  place  devoted  purely  and  simply  to  the 
cultivation  of  Grapes  and  Orchids.  The  establish- 
ment has  gradually  extended,  until  the  houses — most 
of  which  arc  of  unusual  dimensions — number  just  on 
a  score,  five  being  devoted  to  Orchids,  the  rest  to 
Vines.  Of  the  latter  there  arc  nine  or  ten, 
each  some  200  feet  long  by  from  iS  to  25  feet 
wide  ;  the  largest  are  span-roofed,  the  Vines  planted 
on  both  sides  of  the  house,  and  occupying  both  out- 
side and  inside  borders.  The  kinds  cultivated  now 
are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  late  black  varieties, 
Gros  Colmar  and  Lady  Downc's,  with  Muscats  and 
some  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  reason  Mr.  Thomson 
is  thus  in  a  great  measure  turning  his  attention  to  late 
kinds  is  that  which  has  influenced  other  market  grow- 
ers in  the  same  direction,  namely,  the  competition 
of  foreign  Grapes  which  has  so  adversely  affected  the 
price  of  the  early  kinds  but  has  not  had  a  corresponding 
influence  upon  the  late  keeping  sorts.  Gros  Colmar 
holds  the  first  position  as  to  quantity  at  Clovenfords  ; 
Lady  Downe's  has  all  but,  and  will  ultimately  quite, 
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supplant  Black  Alicante  :  the  main  reason  for  the 
latter  being  done  away  with  is  that  its  natural  free- 
setting  disposition  entails  very  great  additional 
labour  in  thinning— a  matter  of  the  first  consideration 
where,  as  in  Mr.  Thomson's  case,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  find  hands  that  can  do  the  work  :  for  it  may  be 
observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  Galashiels,  some 
3  miles  away,  and  where  the  population  collectively 
are  engaged  in  woollen  manufacture,  the  inhabitants 
are  few  and  far  beween. 

In  selecting  a  place  for  his  operations,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  first  consideration  with 
Mr.  Thomson  would  have  been  to  have  pitched  his 
tent  where  good  soil  suitable  for  Vine  culture  was 
easily  obtainable,  and  most  of  those  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  the  quality  of  his  Grapes  would 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  done  so,  yet 
such  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  the  facts  are  com- 
pletely the  reverse  of  this.  Good  holding  loam  suit- 
able for  Vines  is  not  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  where  it  does  exist  has  been  all  but  impos- 
sible to  buy.  Mr.  Thomson  was  in  consequence, 
in  the  first  instance,  under  the  necessity  of 
using  such  as  he  could  get  from  the  roadsides, 
which  here,  as  in  most  localities,  largely  consists 
of  the  gritty  washings  from  the  roadway — a  material 
that  answers  fairly  for  a  time,  but  in  a  few  years,  when 
the  roots  of  the  grasses  with  which  it  was  covered  arc 
decomposed,  there  is  little  left  beyond  an  accumulation 
of  sandy  matter — material  that  even  the  most  skilful 
treatment,  combined  with  liberal  annual  manuring, 
cannot  be  made  to  keep  Vines  in  such  condition  as 
to  produce  heavy  crops  of  full-sized  fruit.  This,  of 
course,  has  necessitated  the  gradual  re-making  of  the 
borders,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  in  most  cases 
occupy  the  full  space  inside  the  houses,  and  a  good 
portion  outside.  Recently  Mr.  Thomson  has  been 
able  to  obtain  some  better  material  from  an  adja- 
cent hill-side,  but  at  an  exorbitant  figure,  having 
to  pay  £25  an  acre  for  3  inches  thick  of  the 
surface  turf ;  with  this  the  old  borders  are  gradually 
being  replaced,  the  inside  being  renewed  one  season, 
and  the  outside  roots  thus  taken  up  and  the  soil 
renewed  the  year  following ;  this  has  already  to  a 
considerable  extent  been  completed  with  the  Vines  in 
each  of  the  200-feet  houses  leading  from  the  corridor, 
and  in  which  its  effects  are  markedly  apparent,  even 
with  such  as  were  only  renewed  last  winter.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  convey  in  writing  anything  like 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  immense  crop  of  magnificent 
bunches  which  the  Vines  in  these  houses  are  bearing — 
Gros  Colmarand  Lady  Downe's— the  bunches  appear- 
ing literally  to  touch  each  other.  Large  sensational 
examples  it  is  needless  to  say  are  of  no  use  for  market, 
but  the  crop  consists  of  thick  lumpy  clusters,  com- 
posed of  such  berries  as  are  seldom  seen,  both  in  the 
case  of  the  Gros  Colmar  and  Lady  Downe's,  the 
former  of  course  the  heaviest.  Mr.  Thomson  calcu- 
lates that  the  crop  of  this  variety  in  these  houses  will 
run  to  2000  lb.  in  each,  basing  his  calculations  on 
former  years. 

In  the  matter  of  manure  for  Vines,  as  for  other 
things,  there  are  many  crude  ideas  and  differences  of 
opinion.  The  established  notion  with  many  people 
is  that  manure  is  manure,  and  that  that  which  is  good 
for  one  plant  should  be  equally  good  for  another  ;  yet 
this  is  a  conclusion,  needless  to  say,  which  has  too 
much  of  the  rule  of  thumb  about  it  to  pass  current  at 
the  present  day  with  those  who  have  got  the  faculty 
to  observe  and  the  power  to  think.  Mr.  Thomson 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been:  xperimentin^  with 
different  manures  for  Vines  and)'  hei  ihings,  and  has 
hit  upon  a  combination  which  he  holds  in  high  esti- 
mation. How  much  the  extraordinary  crops  of 
Grapes  at  Clovenfords  are  the  result  of  the  cultivator's 
skill,  and  how  much  they  owe  to  the  manure,  it  would 
not  be  an  easy  matter  to  assess  ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  certain,  that  if  Mr.  Thomson's  ability  in  this 
particular  field  were  not  so  well  known,  the  credit  of 
the  manure  would  have  gained  more  with  most 
people.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  crops  of  Grapes 
at  Clovenfords  have,  this  year  especially,  surprised 
not  a  few  of  the  best  growers  in  the  country  who  have 
seen  them,  and  that  Mr.  Thomson's  experience  with 
his  Vine  manure  over  a  series  of  years  leads  him  to 
give  it  unqualified  praise  ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  special  manures,  such  as  resulting  from  the 
watchful  experiments  of  those  who  have  made  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  particular  plants  their 
study,  are  better  adapted  for  and  more  potent  in  their 
influence  on  the  plants  in  question  than  ordinary 
applications.  It  is  not  a  material  to  be  used  in  infi- 
nitesimal doses,  like  that  chemical  compound  which 
the  squire  predicted  to  his  bailiff  would  be  discovered, 
and  of  which  enough  for  an  acre  of  Turnips  could  be 
carried  in  one  of  his  waistcoat  pockets — the  individual 
addressed  hinting  that  the  other  pocket  might  pos- 
sibly hold  the  produce — for  Mr.  Thomson  uses  his 
manure  at  the  rate  of  ih  ton  at  the  winter's  dressing 
to  the  inside  of  each  of  his  wide  200-feet  houses, 
forking  it  in  6  or  8  inches  deep,  and,  as  I  can  testify 
from  actual  observation,  the  way  the  young  roots  come 
up  into  it  is  an  evidence  of  their  liking  it. 


Another  matter  relating  to  the  Vines  at  Clovenfords, 
but  especially  in  the  big  houses  under  notice,  each 
running  from  the  corridor— which  itself  is  a  large  wide 
house,  150  feet  by  25,  and  16  feet  high — is  the  evident 
influence  which  the  more  than  usual  amount  of  fire- 
heat  that  Mr.  Thomson  uses  has  upon  the  bearing  of 
the  Vines.  In  these  houses  the  pipes  are  in  three 
rows,  fixed  horizontally  just  above  the  border  round 
the  house  next  the  wall  ;  instead  of  the  Vines  being 
planted  in  the  usual  way  between  the  wall  and  the 
pipe,  they  are  planted  in  the  inner  portion  of  the 
border  close  to  the  pipes,  over  which  they  are  bent 
close  down  to  the  eave,  and  then  turned  sharp  up  the 
rafters.  So  near  are  the  stems  to  the  pipes  that  in 
each  case  a  bit  of  wood  about  an  inch  thick  is  put  to 
keep  the  bent  stem  from  absolutely  touching  the  inner 
row.  From  the  time  the  Vines  are  slatted  in  spring 
to  the  fruit  being  ripe,  the  fires  are  never  out  night 
or  day,  except  in  the  hottest  summer  wevher.  After 
the  Vines  have  got  fairly  started,  [the  temperature 
aimed  at  is  to  have  the  houses  up  to  700  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  60"  in  the 
morning,  the  day  heat  proportionate,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  varying  with  the  weather.  The 
result  is  here,  as  in  every  place  that  has  come  under 
my  notice  where  high  culture  is  carried  out  and  a 
sufficient  amount  of  fire-heat  is  used,  that  far  the 
greatest  weight  of  fruit,  consist!  lg  of  the  biggest 
bunches  and  biggest  berries,  is  on  the  lower  half  of 
the  roof  nearest  the  pipes.  The  roasting  which  the 
stems  here  get,  immediately  ab  -vc  the  pipes,  with 
nothing  to  shield  them  from  the  heat  in  any  way,  has 
the  effect  of  hardening  and  maturing  the  wood,  and 
inducing  fertility  to  an  extent  unattainable  by  the 
chilly  starvation  treatment  a  few  individuals  advocate 
but  fewer  believe  in.  The  heat  thai  the  stems  of 
these  Vines  thus  bent  over  the  pipes  are  necessarily 
subject  to  is  such  that  it  might  have  been  supposed 
would  injure  them  had  it  not  so  often  been  proved  to 
the  contrary. 

Three-fourths  of  one  side  of  the  corridor  already 
mentioned  is  filled  with  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  best 
abused  Grape  that  has  ever  appeared  ;  but  that  many 
can  grow  it  well  is  indisputable,  and  amongst  these 
its  raiser,  Mr.  Thomson,  as  evidenced  by  the  grand 
fruit  he  every  year  sends  regularly  through  the  summer 
season  to  Covent  Garden,  and  by  the  remains  of  the 
crop  still  hanging  at  the  time  I  saw  them  (the  begin- 
ning of  September),  a  single  rod  of  which  bore  twenty- 
four  good-sized  bunches,  with  berries  like  Green  Gage 
Tlums.  Independently  of  its  noble  appearance  it  never 
fails  to  please  those  who  like  a  thin-skinned  Grape, 
as  when  well  done  and  ripe  it  appears  in  the  mouth 
virtually  to  have  no  skin  at  all.  To  this  in  a  great 
measure  no  doubt  is  traceable  its  disposition  to  crack 
— a  fault  that  can  be  avoided  by  checking  the  flow  of 
sap  at  the  time  that  cracking  commences  :  this,  as  is 
now  generally  well  known,  Mr.  Thomson  does  by 
cutting  through  the  bark  on  one  side  of  the  shoot  just 
below  the  bunch,  or,  what  he  has  found  even  more 
effectual,  by  boring  a  small  gimlet  through  the  shoot 
below  the  bunch  as  soon  as  the  least  symptom  of 
cracking  appears,  and  which  is  so  far  efficacious  that 
not  a  split  berry  was  existent.  For  private  use, 
where  a  fine-looking  white  Grape  of  excellent  quality 
is  wanted  to  accompany  early  Hamburghs,  it  deserves 
a  place  everywhere,  for  the  difficulties  which  some 
growers  have  experienced  in  getting  the  Vine  fmt 
established  can  be  overcome,  and  the  means  men- 
tioned, which  effectually  prevent  its  cracking,  are  so 
simple,  and  involve  so  little  labour  as  not  to  be  worth 
taking  into  account  ;  but  when  to  be  packed  and 
conveyed  any  considerable  distance,  there  is  one 
matter  that  seriously  militates  against  it  —  its 
extremely  thin  skin  is  not  sufficient  to  preserve 
it  from  injury  where  there  is  any  rough  usage  in  transit. 
As  a  matter  of  course  with  a  Grape  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  is  at  all  liable'to  crack,  the  roots,  which  are 
in  outside  borders,  require  to  be  covered  so  as  to 
throw  off  the  wet  as  the  critical  time  approaches. 

Two  lean-to  houses,  each  200  feet  long,  contained 
a  good  crop  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  nearly  ripe,  and 
promising  to  colour  up  fully  ;  two  other  big  houses  of 
this  fine  kind  were  a  little  later. 

Other  houses  were  filled  with  more  Gros  Colmar,  Lady 
Downe's,  and  Black  Alicante,  bearing  an  immense 
weight  of  magnificent  fruit.  There  are  two  or  three 
more  long  houses  planted  this  year  with  Gros 
Colmar. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  this,  where  are 
situated  Mr.  Thomson's  dwelling,  and  the  main  block 
of  vineries  and  Orchid-houses  thus  far  described,  more 
glass  erections  have  now  extended  ;  one  house, 
200  feet  long,  and  another  90  feet,  are  occupied  by 
Lady  Downe's,  carrying  an  enormous  weight  of  fruit, 
alike  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  bunches  and  the 
big  berries  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  houses  have  mostly  been  built  with  a  view  to 
the  natural  requirements  of  the  Vine,  with  no  stint  in 
the  length  of  roof,  so  as  to  allow  the  rods  space  to 
run  ;  they  are  plain,  but  built  of  good  material,  well 
put  together,  and  the  place  altogether  is  an  example 
of  a  programme  well  thought  out  and  equally  well 
carried  into  effect.   T.  B, 


THE  CAMBRIDGE   BOTANIC 
GARDEN. 

The    Cambridge    Botanic    Garden,  like    lhat   at 
Oxford,  is  essentially  a  University  garden,  kept  up 
for  educational  purposes.     The  public  have  access  to 
it  by  courtesy    only.     Strictly   speaking,    then,  such 
University  gardens  need  not  trouble  themselves  about 
decorative  gardening,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do 
so.     It  would  be  as  difficult  to  find  a  gardener  worth 
his   salt   who  did   not   contrive   to  have  his  garden 
attractive  as  well  as  useful  as  it  would  be  to  find  a 
lady  indifferent  to  personal  adornment.     Attractive- 
ness  in    this   case   is,    at    any   rate  indirectly,    pro- 
pitious  to   the  advancement  of  botanic  science.     It 
becomes   a   question,    however,    under  such  circum- 
stances, whether  in   some  way  or  another  the  public 
should    not     bear   their   share   of  the   expense,    bu 
this  again  is  a  point  we   need  not  now  dilate  upon. 
The  existing  botanic  garden  at  Cambridge  does  not 
date  further  back  than  the  year  1846.    Its  predecessor, 
founded  by  Dr.  R.  Walker  in  1761,  was  of  very  small 
dimensions,  and  occupied  a  site  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,    now   devoted    in    great    measure   to   the  new 
museums,  laboratories,  and  lecture  rooms.     The  her* 
barium,  library,   botanical  lecture-room,  and  labora- 
tories for  microscopical  and  chemical  research,  find  a 
place  in  these  buildings,  which  are  at  a  distance  from 
the  new  garden — a  defect,   we  suppose,  which  was 
inevitable.     Some  survivals  of  the   old   garden  still 
remain  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  Sophora  and  one  or  two 
other  trees.     Beyond  serving  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
the   specimens    required    by   the    Professor   and    the 
students,  we  do  not  call  to  mind  any  work  with  which 
the    old    garden    was     specially    identified    except 
Donn's  most  useful  Horliis  Cantabrigiensis,   one  of 
the  best  and  most    carefully  compiled  catalogues  of 
garden  plants.     In    1845,  and   probably  some  years 
before,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  change  the  site 
of  the  garden,  and  to  procure  a  larger  space  and  a 
more  complete  collection  of  representative  plants.     A 
new  Curator  was  appointed  in  the  year  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Biggs,  who  retired  on  a  pension.     Among  the 
qualifications  required  in  the  new  Curator   was  "  a 
capacity  to  form  a  new  garden."     Mr.  Murray,  previ- 
ously of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  was  found  to 
answer  these  requirements.     Commenting  upon  the 
matter  at  the  lime,  a  writer  in  this  journal,  presumably 
Dr.  Lindley,  wrote  as  follows  : — "  English  gardeners 
upon  the  whole  are  not  more  conspicuous  for  their  skill 
in  cultivation  than  for  their  unacquaintance  with  botany, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  names  and   distinctions   of 
plants."     Such   knowledge   is,    of   course,    specially 
desirable   in  one   who   has  the  charge   of  a  botanic 
garden.     In    November,   1846,    the   Vice-Chancellor 
planted  the  first  tree,  and  although  the  progress  was 
hampered  by  lack  of  means,  the  work  went  slowly  but 
steadily  on  ;  donations  from  various  sources,  and  espe- 
cially from  English  nurserymen,  contributing  rapidly  to 
the  growing  collections,  so  that  the  death,  in  1S50,  of 
the  Curator,   Andrew  Murray,  elicited  from  Professor 
Babington  a  warm  tribute  to  his  merits  as  a  gardener, 
and  his  character  as  a  man.     Amid  many  expressions 
of  regret  and  esteem  we  are  told  in  the  obituary  note 
lhat  Murray  converted  a  cornfield  into  a  botanic  gar- 
den with  one  of  the  best  collections  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  in  the  kingdom. 

We  may  be  sure  that  such  men  as  Henslow  and 
Babington  took  care  to  secure  the  best  substitute 
they  could  find,  and  their  choice  fell  on  Mr, 
J.  Stratton  from  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 
To  him  succeeded  Mr.  Mudd,  who  made  a  name 
for  himself  by  his  studies  in  Lichens,  and  who, 
we  believe,  gave  practical  instructions  in  botany 
to  undergraduates  and  others.  Mr.  Mudd's  earlier 
career,  as  sketched  in  these  columns  by  Mr, 
Baker  (1879,  vol.  xi.,  p.  5SS),  was  marked  by 
extraordinary  perseverance  against  obstacles;  in- 
deed his  work  on  Lichens  is  a  remarkable  pro- 
duction for  such  a  man.  On  his  death,  in  1879, 
Mr.  Lynch,  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  was  ap- 
pointed. His  zeal  and  practical  knowledge — his 
appreciation  of  the  wants  of  botanists  and  sympathy 
with  their  labours,  give  promise  that  under  his  care 
the  garden  will  rise  to  a  higher  level  of  repute  than  it 
has  ever  before  enjoyed  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
prevailing  disease  of  botanic  gardens — impecuniosity 
— is  likely  to  hamper  Mr.  Lynch,  unless  more  help 
can  be  aft'.jrded  him,  or  unless  the  scope  and  area  of 
the  garden  be  restricted.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  garden.     A  few  incidental  notes  on  some  note- 
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worthy  features  is  all  we  can  find  room  for.  The 
garden  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  railway 
statioD,  once  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but  now 
fapidly  becoming  hemmed  in.  It  is  flat  in  sur- 
face, about  22  acres  in  extent,  with  a  loamy  soil 
overlying  sand  and  gravel.  Surrounding  it  is  a  belt 
of  deciduous  and  other  trees,  arranged  according  to 
their  botanical  sequence.  The  collection  is  rich,  and 
the  specimens  have  made  rapid  growth,  but  stand  in 
need  of  thinning — a  process  which,  as  is  customary, 
has  been  too  long  delayed,  so  that  now,  when 
attempts  are  being  made  in  this  direction,  it  is  found 
that  many  specimens  are  irreparably  injured.  The 
smaller  shrubs  are  arranged  in  beds  on  turf.  Among 
them  are  some  specimens  remarkable  for  their  size, 
as  Dircapalustris  and  the  singular  Ephedra  distachya. 


study  of  them  on  evolutionary  lines  would  be  a  more 
valuable  exercise  than  the  mere  research  after  points 
of  difference,  simply  because  they  are  different. 

The  garden  from  its  flat  surface  does  not  lend  itsell 
to  any  very  striking  picturesque  effects,  but  there  are 
nevertheless  many  surprises  in  store  for  the  visitor. 
Given  a  flat  oblong  area  without  any  apparent  com- 
plexity of  arrangement  and  it  would  seem  no  difficult 
matter  to  grasp  the  general  disposition  and  to  "  find 
one's  way  about."  The  landscape  gardener's  art,  how- 
ever, has  so  contrived  it  that  this  is  not  so  easy  a  process 
as  might  be  anticipated.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  is 
that  the  area  is  made  to  seem  larger  than  it  really  is, 
and  that,  as  before  said,  agreeable  surprises  are  in 
store  for  the  visitor.  This  is  the  case  with  a  little 
bog-bed  and  pond  which  Mr.  Lynch  has  recently  con- 


the  Orchids  of  the  chalk  downs  of  England  to  keep 
them  company  at  no  great  distance.  This  outdoor 
aquarium,  though  small,  is  well  stocked,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  garden.  Not 
far  off  is  another  lake,  with  raised  banks  and  islands,  but 
the  interest  of  which  is  more  pictural  than  botanical. 
Purely  decorative  gardening  is  only  to  be  expected, 
as  it  were,  of  courtesy  in  a  botanic  garden  proper  ; 
but,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  he  is  no  gardener  who 
does  not  contrive  to  give  his  garden  more  or  less  of 
a  dressy  appearance,  and  accordingly  we  find  Mr. 
Lynch  working  at  the  improvement  of  the  single 
Dahlias,  and  using  them  to  great  advantage  both  in 
the  beds  and  in  the  borders.  This  is  one  of  those 
bridges  between  horticulture  and  botany  that  we  have 
elsewhere  alluded  to,  for  it  requires  but  little  reflec- 
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The  herbaceous  and  medicinal  plants,  in  place  of 
being  arranged  in  hideous  gridiron-like  beds,  are 
disposed  in  beds  of  more  graceful  form,  adapted 
in  shape  and  graduated  in  size  according  to  the 
nature  and  number  of  their  contents.  British  plants 
are  not  forgotten,  as  those  who  saw  the  fine  speci- 
mens of  S.  spatulifolius  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  readily 
understand. 

Here,  too,  is  a  collection  that  should  be  invaluable 
for  botanical  purposes— a  collection  of  Brambles 
authentically  named  by  Professor  Babington  himself. 
Now-a-days,  when  the  significance  of  apparently 
trifling  variations  is— thanks  to  Darwin— so  much 
better  appreciated  than  it  was  in  the  old  days  of 
"lumpers  "and  "splitters,"  it  is  most  interesting  to 
have  gathered  together  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a  glance 
such  a  collection  of  these  puzzling  plants.  A  thorough 


structed  near  the  Salicetum  (see  fig.  102).  The  visitor 
has  no  idea  of  its  existence  till  close  upon  it,  and  then 
he  is  delighted  to  find  sloping  banks  leading  gradually- 
down  to  a  veritable  Welsh  bog  with  a  central 
lakelet,  the  outline  of  which  is  perhaps  rather  too 
suddenly  undulating.  Bog  and  pond  are  stocked 
with  the  rarest  and  choicest  of  aquatic  plants,  a  very 
haunt  of  delight  to  the  botanist.  The  more  common 
aquatics  are,  of  course,  well  represented,  but  they 
demand  no  notice  here.  It  is  interesting,  however, 
to  notice  that  Aponogeton  distachyon  is  hardy  as  at 
Edinburgh.  Among  the  Nympha:as  is  one,  N.  candi- 
dissima— a  variety  of  N.  alba  probably— which  from  the 
size  of  the  flower  and  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in 
bloom  is  greatly  superior  to  the  common  form.  Typha 
minima,  Lathyrus  palustris  and  other  representatives 
of  the  Fen  flora  are  here  to  be  found,  overshadowed 
by  the  hardy  Bamboos  of  Tapan  and  China,  and  with 


tion  to)  see  that  the  more  closely  the  hybridiser  or 
raiser  of  new  varieties  follows  natural  indications  the 
more  successful  he  is  likely  to  be  ;  and  to  be  able  to 
follow  those  indications  botanical  knowledge  and 
insight  are  requisite.  Another  instance  where  the 
botanist  may  greatly  aid  the  gardener  is  shown  in  the 
use  Mr.  Lynch  makes  of  Arctotis  aspera  var.  arbor- 
escens  for  bedding-out  purposes.  Ordinary  gar- 
deners do  not  know,  and  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
knowing,  what  plants  are  available  for  decorative 
bedding,  and  so  they  go  on  eternally  with  "  Fellies  " 
and  "Calcies"  till  we  are  sick  of  the  very  sight  of 
them. 

The  botanic  gardener  knows  how  great  are  the 
available  resources,  and  it  is  to  our  thinking  part 
of  his  business  to  make  trial  and  experiment  of  them. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Lynch  thinks  so,  and  we  trust  he 
may  extend  his  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  so 
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make  a  botanic  garden  fulfil  one  of  its  duties  to  horti- 
culture. 

The  rockery — or  rather  the  succession  of  little 
rockeries — furnish  more  surprises  to  the  visitor.  He 
sees  one,  and  imagines  there  are  none  other— another 
turn  and  another  rockery  is  brought  into  view,  and 
after  that  another.  It  was  too  late  in  the  year  when 
our  visit  was  paid  to  appreciate  these  little  rockeries  as 
they  should  be,  but  they  are  evidently  stocked  with 
a  vast  number  of  "good  things."  Our  passing  im- 
pression, to  which— because  it  was  a  passing  one— 
we  attach  little  importance,  was  that  the  pockets  were 
in  some  cases  too  small  and  not  sufficiently  separated 
from  their  neighbours,  so  that  there  will  be  more  than 
the  usual  difficulty  in  preventing  the  strong  plants  over- 
growing the  weak  ones.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  the 


ments  are  said  not  to  be  satisfactory  and  require 
re-arrangement.  The  various  classes  of  plants  are 
well  represented  in  these  houses,  so  that  it 
may  be  said  there  is  something  of  every- 
thing. It  is  a  question  whether  in  establishments  of 
limited  means  it  is  worth  while  to  occupy  space  with 
huge  specimens  of  Sabals  and  Date  Palms,  and  such- 
like. They  attract  the  general  public,  but  they  teach 
little  that  could  not  be  as  well  taught  with  other 
means.  At  any  rate,  they  take  up  more  room  than 
their  value  as  means  of  instruction  justifies.  Lest 
we  should  be  convicted  of  heresy,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  we  are  alluding  to  small  gardens  manned 
by  a  small  staff  with  scanty  means.  In  one  of  the 
greenhouses  we  were  pleased  to  see  a  new  use  for 
the  single  Dahlias.     They  are  here  grown  in  pots, 


at  some  future  time  we  may  probably  give  an  illus- 
tration of  it,  we  forbear  from  further  mention  of  it  now. 
One  feature  in  the  houses  is  strongly  to  be  com- 
mended, viz.,  the  getting  together  of  as  complete 
collections  as  possible  of  certain  genera.  Mr.  Lynch 
is  doing  this  with  Salvias,  Fuchsias,  and  Pelargoniums. 
P>otanic  gardens  may  do  excellent  service  in  this  way, 
particularly  if  the  Professor  or  Curator  will  supply  a 
complete  list  with  synonyms  of  the  genera  selected  for 
illustration.  This  mode  of  illustrating  particular 
genera  is  well  adapted  for  a  small  botanic  garden,  as 
more  strict  oversight  and  scrutiny  can  lie  afforded  in 
larger  establishments,  where  there  are  so  many  more 
and  such  diversified  demands  made  on  the  attention 
of  the  superintendent.  As  we  have  said,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go   into  lengthened   detail   about   the 


Fig.  104.— the  conservatory,  botanic  garden,  Cambridge,    (see  p,    5S7.) 


occupants  of  these  rockeries  ;  one  only  can  we  now 
mention,  and  we  do  so  because  while  it  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  covering  either  on  the  rockery  or  in  borders 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known — we  mean 
Ilippocrepis  comosa  var.  helvetica  ;  the  neat  creeping 
habit,  dense  dark  green  foliage,  and  profusion  of 
orange-yellow  flowers,  are  all  points  in  its  favour. 

Passing  now  into  the  houses,  we  find  them  arranged 
in  a  parallelogram,  consisting  of  long  narrow  corri- 
dors, with  four  polygonal  pavilions  at  the  comers, 
and  two  larger  ones  in  the  middle  of  each  side.  The 
enclosed  space  is  occupied  by  a  frame-yard,  with  pits 
and  other  structures.  The  constructions  are  of  wood 
and  glass,  some  showing  signs  of  wear  and  tear. 
The  heating  apparatus  employed  is  one  of  Weeks' 
tubular  boiler,  which  is  said  not  to  be  economic  in 
the  working.  The  arrangements  for  securing  a 
different     temperature     in      the     several     compart- 


and  pinched  so  as  to  orm  a  standard  with  a  bushy 
head,  and  in  this  form  are  available  for  conservatory 
decoration.  Mr.  Lynch  also  makes  considerable  use 
of  annuals  grown  in  the  open  ground  and  taken  up 
and  potted  just  before  they  come  into  flower.  Loasa 
vulcanica  was  a  very  striking  greenhouse  plant  so 
treated,  and  so  were  Guizotia  abyssinica — a  plant 
the  seeds  of  which  yield  oil — and  varieties  of  Scabiosa 
atropurpurea. 

The  length  of  this  notice  forbids  us  to  linger  over 
the  Orchids,  the  Ferns,  the  succulents,  all  of  which 
are  fairly  represented  ;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
singularly  striking  stove  climber,  Vitis  gongylodes, 
some  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  which  Mr. 
Lynch  has  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linncan 
Society.  This  noble  climber,  with  its  four-sided  stems 
with  deep  undulating  wings,  and  its  bold  3-foliolate 
foliage,  was  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  as 


contents  of  the  houses,  but  one  striking  representa- 
tive of  the  Aloe  genus  demands  a  detailed  note— or 
would  do  so— were  it  not  that  the  illustration  shows 
better  than  words  can  do  what  sort  of  specimen  is  here. 
(See  fig.  105,  p.  59J.)  It  is  7  feet  4  inches  in  height 
above  the  surface  soil,  at  which  point  it  measures  4  feet 
8  inches  in  girth.  The  thick  rugged  stem  divides 
into  three  main  branches,  and  these  again  into  others, 
till  a  round  head  9  feet  across  is  formed,  the  leaves 
packed  in  two  rows  on  the  ends  of  the  branches 
like  so  many  fans.  The  old  tree  flowers  pro- 
fusely, over  eighty  stalked  clusters  of  its  pretty 
coral-red  pendulous  flowers  being  visible  at  one  time. 
To  this  fine  specimen  we  make  our  farewell  bow,  and 
as  we  leave  the  garden  and  recall  its  many  interesting 
features  we  are  impressed  with  two  things— surprise, 
that  with  such  a  totally  inadequate  staff  the  Curator 
manages  to  effect  so  much,  and  doubt  whether,  with 
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so  limited  a  staff,  it  is  wise  to  attempt  either  so  much, 
or  so  many  things.  The  decoration  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  table,  for  instance,  is  surely  properly  no 
part  of  the  functions  of  a  botanic  garden,  and  the 
Curator's  time  might  be  much  better  employed  in 
other  directions.  Such  is  the  practice,  however, 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the 
Curator — sensible  man  that  he  is — makes  nocomplaint, 
but  takes  care  that  the  credit  of  the  establishment 
shall  be  maintained,  even  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
resident  University  chief. 


Work  in  the  Houses. — During  the  next  two  or 
three  months  the  work  in  this  department  will  be 
principally  of  a  routine  character — watering,  cleaning, 
and  ventilating.  We  have  seen  it  recommended  to 
keep  Orchid-houses  almost  hermetically  sealed  up 
during  the  winter  season  ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake, 
as  free  ventilation,  though  in  less  volume,  is  as 
necessary  through  the  winter  as  during  the  summer 
season.  No  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  this 
respect  with  the  cool-house,  except  during  very  severe 
or  foggy  weather,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  house  closed,  but  on  all  open  days,  when  the 
outside  temperature  is  above  450,  pretty  free  ventila- 
tion may  be  safely  indulged  in.  With  the  warmer 
houses  it  will  be  preferable  to  raise  a  little  extra  heat 
in  the  pipes  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  give  the  plants  the  benefit  of  a  change  of 
air,  which  should  be  done  without  creating  draughts 
or  lowering  the  temperature  below  the  figures  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  plants  in  health.  Where  careful 
ventilation  is  not  attended  to  at  this  season  the  plants 
soon  begin  to  throw  offexudations  which,  if  allowed  to 
remain  on  them,  soon  lead  to  disease.  Another 
point  to  guard  against,  which  the  close  treatment 
leads  to,  is  the  growth  of  confer vse.  Where  there  is 
much  of  this  growth  in  the  houses  at  this  season  it 
shows  pretty  conclusively  that  the  atmosphere  has 
been  kept  too  moist  and  stagnant.  All  damp  sur- 
faces covered  with  conferva;  should  be  cleaned  at 
once,  as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  choice  plants,  such 
as  Cattleyas,  at  rest  when  surrounded  with  a  growth 
of  this  nature,  as  the  moisture  constantly  rising  from 
it  would  start  them  into  growth  prematurely.  The 
ihin-leaved  section  of  Odontoglossums  will  require 
careful  watching  and  dry  positions  during  the  dull 
weather  we  may  now  expect,  as  a  very  little  damp  soon 
makes  havoc  when  it  settles  in  the  foliage  of  these 
plants  ;  and  when  once  decay  sets  in  it  is  difficult  to 
arrest  it  before  the  plants  get  disfigured.  The  kinds 
most  likely  to  suffer  in  this  way  are  O.  Roezlii, 
O.  Warscewiczii,  the  different  forms  of  O.  vexil- 
larium  and  O.  Phatanopsis  ;  the  latter  kind 
often  suffers  in  the  bulbs  as  well  as  the  foliage. 
One  of  the  finest  Orchids  at  this  season  is  Dendrobium 
formosum  giganteum,  and  a  few  dozen  well  grown 
plants  would  yield  a  long  supply  of  choice  flowers. 
Any  of  the  Dendrobes  now  starting  into  growth,  such 
as  D.  Cambrldgeanum  and  D.  chrysanlbum,  must  be 
accommodated  with  a  nice  growing  atmosphere. 
Miltonias  and  Brassias  making  growth  must  be 
encouraged,  and  may  be  grouped  together  ;  and  after 
flowering,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  would  thrive  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  Brassias.  Odontoglossum 
grande  should  now  be  kept  drier  than  the  generality  of 
Odontoglossums.  This  and  O.  citrosmum  would 
winter  well  together  in  a  cool  part  of  the  Cattleya- 
house.  O.  bictonense,  O.  cordatum,  O.  Rossii,  and 
many  others  that  flower  at  this  season  should  be 
placed  in  rather  dryer  quarters  than  the  cool-house 
when  in  flower.  Cattleya  exoniensis,  C.  marginata, 
and  C.  Dominiana  should  be  kept  dry  for  a  few 
weeks  after  flowering.  This  will  give  them  a  rest, 
a  id  the  plants  wili  be  able  to  start  as  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen.  Where  there  is  a  good  stock  of  Lycaste 
Skioneri,  some  of  the  earliest  may  be  pushed  forward 
with  a  little  extra  warmth,  which  will  extend  the 
season  of  bloom.  J.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury  Pa>k 
Gardens x 

Heating  Large  Orchid  Houses.  — All  who 
were  familiar  with  the  limited  Orchid  accommodation 
at  Mr.  Bull's  old  nursery  in  years  gone  by,  wondered 
how  he  attained  such  perfection  and  did  such  a  large 
trade  in  them  in  such  cramped  quarters.     Since  start- 


ing his  new  place,  however,  on  which  he  was  enabled 
to  build  properly  constructed  houses  with  all  the  best 
appliances  for  heating  and  ventilation,  a  marked  im- 
provement took  place,  and  at  present  few  belter 
houses  are  to  be  found.  It  would  be  saying  much  to 
state  that  the  plants  looked  better  than  they  formerly 
did,  but  I  am  sure  that  their  culture  must  be  greatly 
simplified  by  the  better  accommodation.  Whenever 
a  new  idea  for  the  benefit  of  his  Orchids  strikes  him 
Mr.  Bull  is  not  long  in  carrying  it  out.  In  his 
recently  constructed  large  specimen  house  he  has  an 
arrangement  of  piping  for  keeping  up  and  equalising 
the  temperature  of  the  house  which  will,  I  think, 
prove  singularly  happy.  All  who  have  had  to  do 
with  lofty  Orchid-houses  know  how  next  to  impos- 
sible it  is  to  keep  the  heat  in  in  winter,  and  par- 
ticularly in  windy  weather.  The  theory  is,  that 
the  heat  coming  from  the  one  low  level  and 
rising  immediately  to  the  ridge  is  there  so  reduced  as 
not  to  heat  the  house  sufficiently.  In  order  to  coun- 
teract this,  and  to  have  the  heat  radiate  from  two 
levels,  Mr.  Bull  has,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
low-level  hot-water  pipes,  run  a  pipe  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  house  at  a  height  of  7  to  S  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  temperature  of  the  house  seems  to  be 
greatly  improved  by  this  arrangement,  and  intending 
builders  of  Orchid-houses  would  do  well  to  give  an 
eye  to  it  from  time  to  time  during  the  winter,  for  at 
that  season  only  can  the  matter  be  properly  tested. 
The  long  Odontoglossum-house  here  never  surprises  me 
now  with  its  beauty  as  it  once  did.  It  has  been  in  full 
bloom  for  years,  and  I  should  be  surprised  to  see  it  look- 
ing scanty  of  flowers.  Some  of  the  masses  of  O.  Alex- 
andras are  among  the  best  in  London,  and  seen  with 
from  twelve  to  twenty  of  their  lovely  flowers  on  a  spike, 
as  many  of  them  are  now,  they  are  grand.  At  present 
also  some  fine  plants  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
rubellum,  O.  Chestertoni,  O.  Andersonianum,  O. 
Pescatorei,  O.  Hallii,  O.  tripudians,  O.  Roezlii, 
Trichosma  suavis,  and  numbers  of  pretty  Masdeval- 
lias,  and  other  interesting  things  are  in  bloom.  The 
healthy  condition  of  some  immense  tufts  of  Odonto- 
glossum Phal;enop=is  grown  in  a  cool  airy  house  is 
also  noteworthy.  Janus  O'Brien,  Harrow  onthc-Hill. 

Orchids  in  Flower  in  the  garden  of  Dr.   Bod- 
daert.  near  Ghent  :  — 


Aiirides  suav'ssimum 
Burlingtonia  sp. 
Cattleya  bicolur 

,,     Harrisoinje 
Cuiax  jugoius 
Cymbidium  Mavtcr=.ii 

,,  pendulum 
Cypripediuin  Ashbjrtonix 

,,     barbatum 

„    cariclnum 

(>     conolor 

,,     Fairrieanum 

,,     Harri:ianum 

,,     Haynaldmmm 

,,     Hinksianum 

„     Hockerx 

,,    insigne 

„     ,,     LhaiUini 

„     „     Maulci 

,,     iongifoltum 

,,     niveum 

„     Pearcei 

,,     purpuratum 

„     Roezlii 

„     Schlimii 

,,     Sedeni 

,,     Spicerianum 

,,     steiiophyllum 
Dendrobium  htUrocarpuin 

,,  superbiens 
Disa  granditlora 
Kpidendrumpmmatocarpum 

,,     cochleaium 
Fernandezia  sp. 
Oongora  quinquenervis 
Houlletia  BiockU  liur>iiana 
Laelia    Perrini,    sixtj  -seven 
flowers 

„     Pineli  (margmala) 
Lycaste  Skinnen 
Masdev.ilha  amabibs  lineala 

„    bella 

,,     chimxra 

,,     corniculata 

,,     ignea     (Van    Houtte's 
var. ) 

,,     infracta 

,,    Ltndeni 

,,    octliodes 

„     Peiisteria 

„     myriostigma 

,,     lovaiensis 

,,    Trochilus 

,.    Wagncri 


Maxillaria  atro-purpurea 
Miltooia  spsciatiilis 

,,  Clowesii,  ihnty-fuur 
spikes,  214  ll-iwers 

,,     ,,     Morieni 

,,     Moitli.ii. a 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra: 
and  vjt.  Lhesleitjui 

,,     Andersonianum 

,,  bictonense  super  bum 
sixteen  stems,  B09 
flowers 

„    constrict  urn 

,,     grande 

,,     hastilabium 

..,     Insleavi  splendens 

,,    Lindleyaniim 

,,     mad  re  use 

,,     ntbulosum 

,,     Pescatorei 

,,     Kossi 

„     ,,     majus 

,,     Urc-Skinneri 

,,     vexillarium 
1  >i     v.iin,  carthagiuense  fus- 
catum 

„     coccif  crura 

,.     ciispum 

„     dasytyle 

,,     ForbeMi 

,,     incurvum 

„     Ktameii 

,,    picttextuin 

„    ramosissimum 

,,     .KogerMi 

,,    tigriuum 
Plialojmjpsis  amalilis 

,,     grandiflora  aurca 

,,     rosea 
FliysOMphon  Loddigesi 
I'thuuna  fragrans 
Pieione  lagenaria 

,,     Wallichiana 
Re-.trcpia  anteni.iftra 
Tiichopilia  tortilis 
i'atcalabium  Blumei 

,,     ,,     Dayanum 

,,     radicaus 
Winda  tricolor 

,,    „    Formosa      [ilo-vcis 

„     cterulea,         llii-iy-Tour 
,,    lameliataBoxalli,ll)irt>- 

one  llowers 
,,    suavis  Vtiiclm 


C.  Wikkex  Chefdes  Cultures. 

Odontoglossum  mulus  var.  pallens,  Rchb.  f. 
—  I  have  received  a  very  fine,  well  developed  flower 
of  this  from  Mr.  William  Lee,  Downside,  Leather- 
head,  Surrey,  whose  collection  must  be  unusually  rich 
and  fine.  I  am  informed  by  this  gentleman  it  is  the 
same   plant   that   was  mentioned  by  "  F.  \V.  B,"  as 


Odontoglossum  histrio  var.  Leeanum  in  your  last 
number,  p.  526.  If  the  author  means  as  "Odonto- 
glossum histrio "  my  Odontoglossum  hUtrionicum 
(see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  No.  424,  February  M, 
p.  17S)  then  I  cannot  agree  at  all  with  his  naming. 
The  trifid  lip,  the  calli,  and  the  whole  tournure  of  the 
flower  being  good  distinctions  for  the  very  rare  Odon- 
toglossum histrionicum.  Its  type  was  till  recently  a 
monopoly  of  Mr.  W.  Bull's,  but  a  glorious  variety 
appeared  as  another  monopoly  with  Messrs.  Heath 
&  Sons.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


Lawns  and  Pleasure  Grounds.  —  The  late 
equinoctial  gales  have  completely  upset  our  calcula- 
tions with  regard  to  leaving  the  necessary  clearing  up 
of  fallen  leaves  and  rubbish  in  order  to  prosecute 
alterations  and  planting,  as  it  has  rendered  it  impera- 
tively necessary  to  luve  a  good  clearance  of  the  vast 
amount  of  rubbish  which  the  exceptionally  violent 
gales  have  scattered  in  all  directions.  Not  but  what 
such  violent  gales  have  their  use  :  in  the  first  place 
they  clear  off  from  the  larger  trees  a  vast  amount  of 
rotten  wood  and  other  rubbish  once  for  all,  instead 
of  its  being  left  to  come  down  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
thus  necessitating  a  constant  labour  in  cleaning  up. 
In  the  next  place  the  shaking  and  opening  up  of  the 
ground  through  the  swaying  motion  of  the  larger  trees 
has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  ground  capable  of 
taking  in  a  due  amount  of  the  invigorating  rain  by 
which  such  storms  are  generally  accompanied,  and 
thus  opening  the  ground  to  receive  a  sufficient  amount 
to  maintain  that  moisture  in  the  earth  so  necessary 
to  the  life  of  vegetation  generally,  and  also  that  the 
superabundance  may  be  drained  off  for  the  supply  of 
springs.  The  state  of  the  weather  since  I  last  wrote 
has  been  such  that  the  operations  of  levelling,  turfing, 
and  planting  have  been  very  much  retarded  by  the 
necessity  for  clearing  up  as  well  as  the  great  amount 
of  rainy  weather  which  has  prevailed,  but  should  be 
resumed  at  once  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Flower  Garden. — Very  little  will  now  remain  in 
the  beds  and  borders  worth  retaining,  and  the  princi- 
pal care  should  be  to  maintain  an  appearance  of 
neatness.  To  this  end  let  all  stakes,  old  flower- 
stems,  and  other  extraneous  matter  be  removed 
at  once,  The  bulbs  of  Tigridia  Pavonia  and  conchi- 
fiora  should  be  lifted  at  once,  and  stored  away  in 
sand  in  a  cool  place  secure  from  frost,  and  covered  so 
as  to  be  secure  from  mice,  which  I  have  known  to  get 
into  a  large  box  where  they  were  stored  in  the  winter 
and  devour  the  whole  stock.  With  regard  to  the 
refurnishing  of  the  flower-beds  as  before  recommended, 
the  weather  has  not  been  at  all  favourable,  but,  as 
time  presses,  such  work  should  be  finished  off  as  early 
as  possible. 

Mlked  Herbaceous  Borders. — These  require  a 
complete  renovation  every  few  years,  and  the  present 
is  a  very  good  time  to  set  about  the  work,  first,  by 
spreading  mats  near  the  borders,  and  then  carefully 
lifting  the  whole  of  the  plants  from  a  portion  of  the 
border  and  placing  them  on  the  mats.  Then  proceed  to 
trench  up  the  portion  cleared  at  least  2  feet  deep,  and 
thoroughly  incorporate  with  the  soil  some  new 
compost  in  which  well  decayed  manure  greatly  pre- 
dominates, but  into  which  a  good  amount  of  soot 
may  also  enter.  Thoroughly  mix  the  whole  up  with 
the  soil  in  the  border  and  replant  at  once,  taking  care 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  larger  plants,  and,  indeed, 
entirely  discarding  many  of  the  coarse  and  weedy 
things  to  make  room  for  choicer  varieties.  Proceeding 
thus  with  a  portion  at  a  lime  until  all  is  finished  <>r 
stopped  by  unfavourable  weather,  by  working  the 
borders  piecemeal  as  it  were,  we  avoid  the  risk  of 
having  too  many  plants  out  uf  the  ground  at  once,  at 
the  same  time  any  vacancies  may  yet  be  filled  up  with 
plants  from  the  reserve  garden,  and  the  coarser  plants 
not  required  in  the  dressed  grounds  may  be  transferred 
to  the  shrubbery  borders. 

BEDDING  Plants.  —  Kverything  likely  to  suffer 
from  frosts  should  now  be  stored  away  in  their  winter 
quarters.  The  weather  has  lately  been  very  bad  indeed 
for  the  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums,  which  are  very  apt 
to  damp  off.    All  decayed  matter  should  be  constantly 
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removed,  and  air  be  given  at  every  opportunity  ;  they 
will  not  require  water,  and  everything  which  is  cal- 
culated to  create  a  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  A  temperature  sufficient  to 
exclude  frost  and  dry  up  damp  must  be  supplied,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  overdo  it  and  always  if 
possible  apply  ventilation  with  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  carefully  exclude  cold  cutting  draughts.  The 
general  stock  of  store  cuttings,  not  being  so  succulent 
as  the  Pelargoniums,  will  requite  water,  which  should 
be  applied  on  tine  mornings.  JoAti  Coxl  Redl 


iSrapes   ano   Uineries. 

Where  Grapes  are  required  as  early  as  possible  next 
year  the  Vines  should  now  be  started.  If  cleaned  and 
tied  down  as  recommended  in  my  last  Calendar  the 
house  can  be  closed  at  once,  but  if  fermenting  mate- 
rials are  used  on  the  inside  border  no  fire-heat  will 
be  required  for  the  first  fortnight.  Turn  the  heap 
over  every  morning  to  liberate  the  ammonia,  and 
add  fresh  manure  and  leaves  as  the  heat  declines. 
Before  starting  give  the  border  a  good  soaking  of 
clear  tepid  water  at  a  temperature  of  S50  ;  keep  the 
evaporating  pans  filled  with  water  ;  and  syringe  the 
rods  when  dry  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  not 
after  3  P.M.  If  fermenting  materials  are  used,  so  much 
syringing  will  not  be  required.  Keep  the  night  tem- 
perature for  the  first  fortnight  from  45°  to  50°,  with  a 
rise  of  10°  by  day  (a  little  air  may  be  admitted  on 
the  back  ventilators  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising 
above  65°),  and  close  early  in  the  afternoon,  to  get  all 
the  benefit  possible  from  sun-heat  ;  raise  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  early  part  of  the  day  to  the  highest  maxi- 
mum, and  do  the  forcing  in  the  day-time  when  there 
is  plenty  of  sun  and  light.  Succession  houses  of  Ham- 
burghs  must  be  pruned  and  cleaned  as  they  require  it, 
and  where  the  Vines  are  in  a  good  state  prune  them 
back  to  one  eye,  as  they  invariably  break  well  when 
the  wood  is  thoroughly  well  ripened.  If  the  Vines  are 
old  and  nearly  exhausted  prune  them  back  to  a  good 
eye  and  replace  them  with  young  Vines  as  soon 
as  an  opportunity  offers.  Newly  planted  vineries 
should  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  off, 
so  that  they  can  have  as  long  a  season  of  rest  as 
possible. 

In  pruning  cut  the  rods  to  about  S  feet  long  if  it  is 
the  first  year  and  the  growth  is  strong,  but  if  weak, 
cut  them  back  shorter  to  a  prominent  eye.  If  they  have 
fruited  one  year,  let  the  main  rod  go  about  the  same  dis- 
tance, so  that  in  a  small  house  they  might  fruit  to  the 
top  the  second  year  ;  but  if  the  house  is  large  it  will 
be  better  to  let  them  do  it  in  three  years.  If  the 
growth  is  very  short-jointed  there  will  be  more  eyes 
on  the  main  stem  than  will  be  required,  but  these  are 
best  taken  out  when  the  Vines  break  in  the  spring. 
After  pruning  dress  the  cuts  with  styptic  to  prevent 
bleeding.  Late  Hamburghs  must  be  looked  over 
every  few  days  for  decayed  berries,  and  the  internal 
atmosphere  must  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible.  If  they 
are  wanted  to  be  kept  until  the  new  year  the  outside 
borders  would  be  better  covered  with  shutters  to 
throw  off  the  rain.  Give  air  freely  on  front  and  back 
ventilators  only  when  the  external  atmosphere  is  light 
and  dry. 

Muscats  can  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  50° 
to  55°  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Use 
only  sufficient  fiie-heat  to  keep  the  atmosphere  light 
and  dry  without  shrivelling  the  berries.  Do  not  let  the 
inside  border  become  dust-dry,  but  only  use  sufficient 
water  to  keep  the  berries  plump  and  in  good  condition. 
Give  air  on  the  back  ventilators  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  but  only  a  little  front  air  for  a  few  hours 
on  the  brightest  days.  Late  varieties  of  Grapes 
can  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  500,  raising  it  a 
few  degrees  more  by  day.  On  wet  or  foggy  days  keep 
the  house  nearly  closed,  to  exclude  damp  air,  which 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  Grapes.  The  earliest 
pot  Vines  can  now  be  started  in  a  night  temperature 
of  50°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day  ;  if  they  are 
plunged  in  fermenting  materials,  see  that  the  bottom- 
heat  does  not  exceed  75°,  and  as  it  declines  add  fresh 
material  to  keep  the  heat  regular.  Tie  the  Vines  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  syringe  them  with  tepid 
water  whenever  they  are  dry ;  give  them  a  good 
soaking  of  clear  tepid  water  at  the  roots  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  &S"  wnen  lney  are  started.  Joshua  Atkins, 
Locking?  Gardens,  Wantage. 
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The  excessively  wet  state  of  the  ground  has  so  far 
prevented  planting  operations  from  being  proceeded 
with,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  await  a  better  condition 
of  the  soil  before  commencing,  as  although  early  plant- 
ing is  strongly  to  be  recommended  for  several  reasons, 
yet  all  its  advantages  are  lost,  or  at  least  minimised,  by 
planting  irrespective  of  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
soil.  The  severe  loss  to  the  community  in  general  by 
the  almost  total  failure  of  the  Apple  and  Tear  crops 
of  this  season,  and  the  uncertainty  that  has  attended 
fur  many  years  the  prospects  of  remunerative  crops  to 
market  fruit  growers  in  particular  have,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  given  somewhat  of  a  check  to  the  happily  in- 
creasing fashion  that  was  springing  up  of  planting 
orchards  where  none  existed,  of  extending  the  planting 
of  small  ones,  and  of  taking  greater  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  sorts  for  particular  sites  and  districts, 
But  some  useful  hints  may,  perhaps,  be  gathered  from 
our  reverses  and  practical  help  afforded  to  those 
about  to  plant,  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  in 
the  form  and  distribution  of  the  trees  to  be  planted. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  orchard  under  my  charge 
scarcely  yielded  enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of 
gathering,  but  in  the  garden  it  was  far  otherwise, 
many  varieties  bearing  full  crops  and  others  a  useful 
sprinkling.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  bear  in  remem- 
brance the  old  maxim,  "  not  to  put  all  your  eggs  in 
one  basket,"  and  so  by  selection  of  stock  and  position 
to  give  a  chance  to  some  at  least  of  escaping  the  general 
wreck  during  the  blooming  season.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  the  continuance  of  the  old  plan  of  plant- 
ing all  borders  around  the  vegetable  quarters  with 
bush,  pyramidal,  and  espalier  trees,  but  see  that  they 
are  on  dwarfing  stocks,  and  where  those  on  borders 
are  only  supplementary  to  the  general  stock  on  quar- 
ters devoted  to  their  cultivation  so  much  the  better. 
Sometimes  such  plantations  are  met  with  where  un- 
suitable stocks,  wom-out  soil,  and  inattention  to  the 
direction  taken  by  the  roots  have  caused  utter 
barrenness,  and  where  no  good  result  need  ever  be 
expected.  But  plant  suitable  trees  on  prepared 
ground  in  the  garden,  in  the  shrubbery  border,  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  and  in  the  angles  of  small  paddocks  ; 
and  why  not  also  in  sheltered  nooks  and  by  the 
margins  of  clumps  of  trees  in  the  park?  Let  this  be 
done  more  largely,  and  it  would  be  rare  indeed  that 
some  portion  would  not  escape.  Wherever  prac- 
ticable plant  in  fresh  top-spit  loam  without  any 
addition  of  manure,  more  than  a  sufficiency  of  which 
will  be  derived  for  the  first  season  from  the  washings 
from  the  mulching  of  stable  litter  subsequently  applied. 
Stake  firmly  as  soon  as  planted,  but  do  not  tie  too 
tightly  until  the  soil  has  had  time  to  subside. 
Medlars  and  Quinces  may  now  be  gathered  and 
stored,  and  wet  days  may  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
look  over  the  stock  of  Pears  and  Apples  in  the  fruit- 
room,  taking  care  to  remove  any  decaying  ones  with- 
out disturbing  the  sound  ones  by  handling  where 
unnecessary.  The  latest  keeping  Plums  must  now  be 
removed  from  the  walls,  and  if  any  are  required  to  be 
kept  longer  they  may  be  suspended  in  open  baskets  in 
a  late  vinery  or  other  suitable  structure.  Nets  and 
their  supporting  framework  will  be  in  most  cases  no 
longer  wanted  over  autumnal-bearing  Raspberries, 
and  can  be  housed  as  opportunity  and  dry  weather 
offer.  See  that  the  walks  and  borders  are  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  the  more  frequently  the  falling 
leaves  can  be  removed  the  drier  condition  the  walks 
will  be  in,  besides  being  in  the  most  tidy  stale 
possible  at  this  season.  A'.  Cross  ling,  Penarth. 


more  m  r  le.-s  than  powdered  soil.  This  is  the 
very  opposite  to  what  suits  the  Pine.  Get  the 
loam  as  before  advised,  and  let  it  be  stored  in  a 
diy  shed  if  possible;  if  no  such  accommodation  is 
available  store  it  in  a  square  heap  and  build  the  sides 
perpendicular,  to  throw  off  the  rain  ;  then  make  a 
temporary  roof   over   it,   which  ought  to  be  waler- 

P f.      A    few    old    lights    that    are    not     in    use 

answer  the  purpose  well,  or  a  few  overlapping 
boards  nailed  together  will  be  suitable.  If  there 
are  many  wireworms  in  the  loam  throw  in  a 
good  dusting  of  fresh  soot  between  each  layer.  Take 
off  the  tops  of  the  old  linings  that  are  spent,  and 
renew  them  with  fresh  fermenting  materials.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  too  much  is  not  used  at  one  time, 
or  it  is  apt  to  make  the  bed  too  hot  where  the  plants 
are  standing,  or  are  partially  plunged.  Any  beds 
that  get  over-heated  from  any  cause,  such  as  newly 
made-up  ones,  should  be  examined,  and  the  plants 
lifted  if  plunged  ;  but  if  the  plants  are  standing  on 
the  beds  they  are  less  liable  to  injury.  Stop  the  use 
of  the  syringe  altogether  for  the  winter,  and  let  all 
atmospheric  moisture  be  supplied  by  damping.  Have 
sufficient  steaming  troughs  in  the  house  or  pits,  and 
where  flues  are  used  for  healing,  more  troughs  and 
moisture  are  required.  Damp  paths,  walls,  and  all 
vacant  places,  and  if  this  is  insufficient  damp  the  sur- 
face of  the  beds.  When  watering  the  plants  in  any 
stage  use  it  at  a  temperature  of  85°,  and  for  damping 
down  use  tepid  water  also.  Fort  he  next  four  months 
all  plants  plunged  in  fermenting  materials,  or  in  beds 
of  tan  will  require  careful  handling,  and  no  water 
should  be  given  unless  the  plants  are  in  a  proper  con- 
dition to  receive  it.  Quite  as  great  evils  result  from 
plants  being  kept  in  the  opposite  condition,  that  is,  too 
dry  ;  the  fleshy  and  most  vigorous  rools  shrivel,  the 
tissues  of  the  stems  shrink,  the  leaves  become  soft, 
and  the  end  is  a  condition  of  things  alike  unsuitable 
and  unnatural.  D.  Wilson,  Castle  Hill, 


Che   Pine   Stoue. 

Continue  the  storing  of  leaves,  also  the  turning 
over  of  the  fermenting  materials.  Surface-over  beds 
that  have  shrunk  with  new  tan,  and  make  them  up 
to  their  proper  level.  Any  pots  that  are  not  level 
should  also  be  adjusted,  so  that  they  can  take  water 
evenly.  Good  loam  should  now  be  stored  for  spring 
potting,  to  allow  it  sufficient  time  to  partly  decom- 
pose the  fibre  by  the  end  of  February  or  the 
month  of  March,  when  the  general  spring  potting 
is  done.  It  is  a  great  error  to  allow  the  loam 
to  be  stored  too  long,  as  by  so  doing  when  potting 
takes  place  it  breaks  into  small  pieces,  and,  by 
the    time    the    potting    is    completed   it  is  nothing 


itotucs 


Town  Gardening;  a  Handbook  of  Trees,  Shrulis, 
and  Plants  Suitable  for  7'own  Culture,  &c.  By 
B.  C.  Ravenscroft.     Routledge. 

A  capital  little  book,  well  planned,  and  well  carried 
out.  We  may  say  this  much  without  endorsing  all 
the  statements  therein  made.  We  should  not  care,  for 
instance,  to  place  our  rockery  in  the  shadiest,  dampest 
corner  to  be  found,  and  we  should  decline  to  accept  the 
author's  botanical  statements  as  universally  accurate. 
The  Aucuba  is  spoken  of  as  the  "Cuba,  or  Varie- 
gated Laurel,"  a  piece  of  botanical  information 
worthy  of  a  jobbing  gardener,  but  hardly  pardonable 
in  one  who  professes  to  write  for  the  instruccion  of 
others,  even  though  he  expressly  disclaims  the  impu- 
tation of  being  a  learned  botanist.  The  Lime  is 
hardly  to  be  recommended  as  a  torvn  tree,  and  the 
Mississippi  variety  is,  we  imagine,  too  scarce  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  Among  the  trees  suitable  the 
author  omits  two  of  the  best — the  Acer  eriocarpum 
and  the  Alnus  cordata. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  a  second  edition  will  be 
called  for,  when  little  blemishes  of  this  kind  can  be 
removed,  especially  if  the  author  will  submit  his 
proof-sheets  to  some  professed  gardener  with  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  plants. 


"  Illustrations  of  British  Fungi."— The 
unwearied  Dr.  Cooke  continues  to  lay  lovers  of 
fungi  under  obligation  by  the  publication  of  his 
Illustrations  of  British  Fungi,  of  which  we  have  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  numbers  before  us,  containing 
numerous  plates  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  various 
species  of  Agaricus. 


COB  Nuts.  —  While  other  fruils  have  been 
very  scarce  in  such  a  fine  fruit-growing  county  as 
Kent,  there  has  been  a  good  crop  of  Cob  Nuts  on  the 
whole,  and  they  are  realising  good  prices.  This 
is,  perhaps,  owing  to  fruit  being  generally  so  scarce. 
Higher  prices  will  be  realised  later  in  the  season  by 
those  who  hold  their  fruit  over  ;  but  there  is  a  was'e 
in  the  weight  of  the  fiuir,  and  many  perish  during  the 
late  autumn  ami  winter  months.  Cob  Nuts  are  now 
much  more  generally  grown  than  Filberts,  as  they  are 
a  more  reliable  crop.  The  chances  of  a  crop  depend, 
however,  very  much  on  a  correct  system  of  culture  and 
pruning;  and  an  unskilled  operator  at  the  latter 
process  can  greatly  imperil,  if  he  does  not  destroy, 
the  chances  of  a  good  crop. 
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APPOINTMENTS   FOR   THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

■  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens*  Rooms. 

'  Klioii  Mart, 


Monday,        Nov.    0 


I  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  i 
{  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  the  Aucl 
I      by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


TSale    of    Nursery    Stock,    Plants,    &c  ,    at 

Biggs'  Nursery,  Lewisham,  by  Protheroe 

_  M  I       &  Morris  (two  davs). 

Tuesday,        Nov.    7  "I  Sale  of  Greenhouse  Plants  and  other  Nur- 

|      sery  Stock,  at  Beard's  Nursery,  Chester- 

L      held,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

„  f  Sale  of  l.ilium  auratum   Iluibs,  at  Stevens' 

Wednesday,  Nov.   S{     Kooms. 

f  Sale  of  Mr.  Pilgrim's  Orchids,  at  Stevens 


THURSDAY, 


Frio  w, 


Nov. 


f  Sale  of  Mr.   Pilgrims  Orchids,  at  Stevens 
.J       Rooms. 
9"l  Sale  of  Fruit  Trees,  &c,  at  O shorn s   Nur. 

I      sery,  Fellham,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

I  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  Cattell's  Nursery 
Nov.  to  I      Westerl 


Saturday,      Ntv.  1 


....'ham,  by  Protheroe  &  Morns, 
f  Sale  oi    Roses,   Hardy   Plants,  and  Dutch 
llulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  the  Whitchurch 
Rectory,     Edgvare,     by     rrotheroe     fit 
Morris. 


A  BOTANIC  GARDEN  has,  ever  since  the 
revival  of  the  practical  study  of  natural 
history,  as  contrasted  with  the  writing  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  works  of  predecessors  in  past 
ages,  been  rightly  looked  on  as  an  essential 
appanage  to  a  University  or  other  educational 
institute,  where  the  natural  history  of  plants 
forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  study.  Ori- 
ginally the  principal  object  of  these  establish- 
ments was  to  supply  a  means  whereby  the 
students  could  identify  and  study  the  charac- 
teristics of  medicinal  plants,  hence  the  name 
"Physic  Garden"  applied  to  many  of  them  in 
olden  times.  Daily  experience  shows  that  suffi- 
cient use  even  now  is  not  made  of  these  gardens 
for  this  purpose.  So  high  an  authority  as  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  has,  however,  thrown  the  weight 
of  his  influence  against  burdening  the  certainly 
crowded  scheme  of  existing  medical  education 
with  botanical  details,  fit  for  the  pharmacist, 
in  his  opinion,  but  mere  surplusage  in  the  case 
of  the  medical  practitioner. 

We  can  by  no  means  entirely  concur  in  this 
opinion,  believing  that,  apart  from  that  general 
biological  knowledge  which  is,  of  course,  quite 
indispensable  to  the  future  medical  practitioner, 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  principal  natural 
orders,  and  the  power  of  identifying  the  com- 
moner poisonous  and  medicinal  plants  are 
essential  in  a  properly  devised  scheme  of 
medical  education.  One  great  object,  more- 
over, in  the  training  of  medical  men  is  to  deve- 
lope  and  to  stimulate  the  faculty  of  observa- 
tion, and  we  do  not  know  a  better  means  of 
doing  this,  in  the  first  instance,  than  by  the 
study  of  botany.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
a  point  that  can  be  discussed  in  these  pages. 
But  apart  from  these  questions  of  direct  prac- 
tical utility,  no  one  will  deny  that  a  botanic 
garden,  strictly  so  called,  together  with  its  indis- 
pensable adjuncts  in  the  shape  of  well  equipped 
laboratory,  herbarium,  and  library,  are  essen- 
tials to  any  institution  where  biology  is  studied. 

At  the  present  time,  in  this  country,  after  a 
period  of  relative  inactivity,  much  attention  is 
now  being  paid  to  minute  anatomy  and  vege- 
table physiology,  including  the  comparative 
structure  and  life-history  of  plants  of  all  degrees 
and  kinds.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  though  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  other  branches  of  the 
science  of  botany  of  equal  importance  should 
be  neglected.  This  is  a  matter  very  much  of 
personal  predilection  and  personal  capability 
on  the  part  of  the  Professor  or  Director.  His 
influence  very  naturally  is  exerted  chiefly  or 
wholly  in  those  departments  with  which  he  is 
personally  familiar.  The  Germans,  far  ahead 
of  us  in  these  matters,  provide  for  this  by  the 
appointment  in  some  cases  of  two  Professors, 
one  whose  business  it  is  to  make  researches 
and  afford  instruction  in  physiological,  the 
other  in  systematic  botany,  and  we  notice  that 
in  the  Cambridge  curriculum  similar  provision 
is  to  some  extent  made.  It  is  evident  that 
the  subdivision  might,  with  advantage,  be 
carried  further,  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  an  expeit  microscopist,  for  instance,  should 
be  a  physicist  or  a  chemist,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  morphology  and  systematic  botany.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  a  botanic  garden,  with  its  acces- 


sories, is  necessary  for  each  and  all  departments 
of  botanical  science,  and  its  development  should 
march,  pari  passu,  with  the  requirements  of 
the  case. 

For  strictly  educational  or  scientific  purposes, 
decorative  gardening,  and  the  culture  of  plants 
for  their  beauty  only  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. But  the  general  public  has  now-a-days 
to  be  considered.  Apart  from  direct  instruc- 
tion a  botanic  garden  may  indirectly  contribute 
very  materially  to  the  development  of  a  taste 
for  botanical  pursuits  and  to  the  diffusion  of 
correct  knowledge  concerning  plants  and  plant 
life.  Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mere  recreation,  or  the  indulgence  of  a  mere 
sensuous  ffistheticism,  a  botanic  garden  has  im- 
portantant  functions  to  fulfil. 

In  all  cases,  then,  where,  either  by  courtesy, 
and  still  more  where  by  right,  the  general  public 
has  access  to  such  gardens,  their  interests  should 
be  considered  as  well  as  those  of  the  student 
proper.  To  combine  in  one  institution  the  means 
of  supplying  the  legitimate  requirements  of  both 
classes  involves  no  doubt  a  great  tax  upon  the 
resources  of  the  garden  and  the  time  and  capa- 
bilities of  those  who  have  to  manage  them. 
Where  pure  science  alone  is  considered,  the 
means,  the  space,  and  the  requirements  gener- 
ally are  relatively  very  small,  but  where  other 
considerations  are  involved  the  outlay  of  means 
and  the  details  of  management  must  be  propor- 
tionately enhanced.  So  far  as  finance  is  con- 
cerned that  is  a  matter  with  which  we  in  this 
connection  have  no  concern,  as  that  must 
necessarily  be  determined  by  circumstances  and 
by  those  specially  interested.  The  question  of 
management,  however,  under  such  circumstances 
is  a  public  question.  To  our  thinking  horticul- 
ture may  well  form  the  bridge  between  pure 
science  on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  recreation 
on  the  other.  The  successful  promotion  of 
horticulture  makes  demands  upon  the  re- 
sources furnished  by  pure  science  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  repays  the  debt  by  sup- 
plying suitable  objects  for  study  and  serves 
to  popularise  and  diffuse  the  labours  of 
the  student.  From  this  point  of  view  every 
botanic  garden  should  be  an  experimental  gar- 
den ;  and  by  this  we  mean  not  only  a  place 
wherein  students  of  botany  and  physiology  may 
be  sure  of  finding  what  they  want,  but  experi- 
mental also  in  the  way  of  introducing  new  or 
otherwise  desirable  plants  to  the  notice  not  only 
of  the  botanist,  but  of  the  agriculturist,  the 
gardener,  and  the  amateur. 

Where  means  suffice,  and  where  it  can  be 
carried  out  without  detriment  to  the  purely 
scientific  departments  (but  only  in  such  case), 
decorative  gardening  should  be  carried  out  more 
especially  from  an  experimental  point  of  view. 
An  ideal  botanic  garden  would  ihus  be  at  once  a 
museum,  an  exhibition,  anda  trial-ground, wherein 
all  classes  interested  in  botany  in  its  widest 
sense  (including  horticulture)  might  be  sure 
of  finding  material  for  investigation  and 
study.  Our  national  garden  at  Kew  well  fulfils 
this  ideal  in  most  departments,  and  is  iar  in 
advance  of  other  establishments  of  the  kind  at 
home  or  abroad.  Glasnevin  and  Edinburgh 
are  alike  worthy  of  high  commendation  for  the 
manner  in  which,  with  comparatively  limited 
means,  they  fulfil  their  objects.  These  three 
are  not  only  scientific  gardens,  but  they  are 
maintained  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public.  Of  a  University  garden,  that  at  Cam- 
bridge is  a  good  illustration.  A  further  notice 
of  this  will  be  found  on  another  page. 


Pelargonium  Society. — We  are  desired  to 

announce  that  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  at  South  Kensington  on  Tues- 
day, November  14,  at  I  P.M.  precisely. 

The  Proposed    Pink    Show    foe    1SS3 

appears  to  meet  with  general  favour,  and  the  friends 
of  the  movement  will  probably  agree  to  preliminaries 
at  South  Kensington  on  the  14th  inst. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — As  at   present 

arranged,  the  fixtures  for  this  Society's  shows  and 
meetings  in  18S3  are  : — Spring  Kxhibitions,  Wednes- 
days March  28  and  April  25  ;  Summer  Exhibitions, 
Wednesdays  May  16  and  June  13  ;  Evening  Fete, 
Wednesday  June  27,  8  to  12  p. M.  ;  Promenades 
every  Wednesday,  from  May  2  to  August  I,  excepting 


May  16,  June  13,  and  27  ;  Lectures  at  4  P.M.  Fri- 
days May  4  to  June  22.  General  Meetings  for  election 
of  new  Fellows,  &c,  Saturdays  at  3.45  P.M. — 
January  13  and  27  ;  February  10  and  24  ;  March  10 
and  24  ;  April  14  and  2S  ;  May  12  and  26  ;  June  9 
and  23  ;  July  14  and  28  j  November  10  and  24  ; 
December  8.     Anniversary,   Friday,   August    io,  at 

I   P.M. 

Smoke  Abatement. — Writing  to  the  Times, 

October  28,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  Chairman  of  ihe 
Council  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Institute,  states  that 
the  I  Ionorary  Secretary  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  W.  R.  E.  Coles,  C.E.,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  Smoke  Inspector 
for  London,  and  that  the  work  of  smoke  abatement 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  law  as  relating  to 
factories,  workshops,  bakehouses,  &c,  is  being  vigor- 
ously carried  on  in  London.  In  many  of  the  great 
manufacturing  centres — Manchester,  Stoke,  Oldham, 
and  elsewhere — the  impetus  given  to  smoke  abate- 
ment by  the  results  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibi- 
tion at  South  Kensington  is  showing  itself  in  greatly 
increased  activity,  and  in  the  expressed  desire  for 
further  legislation,  as  well  as  a  much  more  vigorous 
use  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  When  the 
volume  of  reports,  tests,  and  tabulations  showing  the 
work  done  at  South  Kensington  is  issued,  it  will  be 
found  that  certified  means  exist  for  carrying  on  the 
greater  proportion  of  those  industries  which  are  now 
the  cause  of  the  greatest  nuisance  in  the  production  of 
smoke,  without  any  such  unhealthy  and  unpleasant 
concomitant,  and  this  without  any  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

The  Coming  Winter. — It  was  the  other 

day  remarked  in  a  daily  paper  that,  curiously  enough, 
two  successive  winters  had  been  inaugurated  by 
terrific  wind-storms.  Leaving,  however,  the  region 
of  fact,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  carry  the  analogy  a 
little  farther,  and  ask  whether,  as  in  the  first  instance 
the  storm  led  to  a  very  mild  winter,  the  second  one  is 
also  to  do  so  ?  It  is  not  possible  for  us  in  any  shape 
to  prognosticate  the  temperature  or  general  nature  of 
the  season  that  is  coming.  To  gardeners,  to  whom 
more  or  less  of  cold  is  for  the  things  under  their 
charge  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  would  be  informa- 
tion of  the  greatest  value  could  they  obtain  early  some 
average  estimate  of  what  the  coming  winter  would 
be.  Unhappily  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  for  past  experience  has  shown  often  that  a 
sudden  shifting  of  the  wind  from  the  balmy  south- 
west to  northeast  has  brought  with  it  a  continued 
spell  of  intensely  severe  frost,  and  a  change-in  climatic 
conditions,  that,  none  the  less  that  it  is  so  sudden,  is 
exceedingly  destructive  to  vegetable  life.  Against 
such  conditions  we  can  make  little  preparation,  for 
the  protective  efforts  which  would  be  valuable  against 
hard  weather  would  be  productive  of  harm  were  the 
winter  to  prove,  as  last  year,  one  of  singular  mildness. 
Already  we  have  to  note  a  protracted  autumn,  for 
seldom  has  the  month  of  October  passed  with  so  little 
frost.  It  is  true  there  has  been  enough  to  warn  gar- 
deners that  the  season  of  tender  things  is  over,  and 
the  winter,  whatever  form  it  may  assume,  is  at  hand. 
More  destructive  even  than  the  light  frosts,  however, 
have  been  the  fierce  winds  and  heavy  continuous 
rains.  Against  these  no  tender  things  could  stand  ; 
until  a  general  clearance  of  all  summer  decorative 
plants  has  been  effected  gardens  will  present  a 
somewhat  deplorable  aspect.  The  fall  of  the  leaf, 
too — always  a  season  of  worry  and  labour — has  so  far 
been  intensified  by  sweeping  winds.  A  few  sharp 
white  frosts  would  bring  down  the  laggard  foliage, 
and  check  the  too  luxuriant  growth  in  plant  life. 
That  is  a  visitation  probable  enough,  but  whether  we 
are  to  be  greeted  with  hard  weather  later  on  or  not  is 
unpleasantly  problematical.  If  analogies  go  for  any- 
thing, we  may  look  for  a  mild  winter,  but  analogies 
in  meteorology  are  of  little  value.  To  be  forewarned 
is  to  be  forearmed,  and  we  have  need  to  be  prepared 
for  either  weather  condition.  If  we  can  manage  so 
admirably  in  preparing  for  the  one  to  be  defended 
against  the  other,  then  indeed  shall  we  have  cause  to 
rejoice. 

Golden  Queen  Onion.  —  Messrs.  James 

Carter  &  Co.  have  kindly  sent  us  samples  of  a 
beautiful  little  Onion  called  (lolden  Queen,  intro- 
duced by  them  last  year.  Messrs.  Carter  think  it 
a  very  excellent  variety,  and  amongst  other  qualities 
it  is  said  to  possess  first-rate  keeping  properties,  some 
bulbs  having  been  kept  over  a  period  of  six  months. 
It  was,  indeed,  hardly  necessary  to  mention  this,  as 
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any  one  can  see  from  the  transparent  appearance  of 
the  Onion  that  it  is  a  real  keeper  ;  anil  those  who 
cannot  trust  to  their  vision  may  satisfy  themselves  by 
feeling  the  bulbs,  which  are  as  hard  as  Hazel  nuts. 
The  bulbs  are  roundish,  Bat,  and  gardeners  and 
cooks  all  over  the  country  will  find  a  new  friend,  and 
a  serviceable  one,  in  Messrs.  Carter's  l  lolden  Oucen 
Onion. 

A    Double    Form    01-    Acroclinium 

ROSSUM. — This  is  among  the  novelties  promised  us 
fr  mi  Mr.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  and  Mr.  Denary,  of 
h'ifurt,  for  next  season.  How  it  originated  is  not 
stated  :  and  it  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  it 
can  be  distributed  until  next  year,  still,  it  finds  a 
place    among    the     novelties    so     far     announced. 


The   Meteorology  of  Great   Britain. 

—A  very  valuable  paper  on  the  mean  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  another  equally  important  on  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  British  Islands  find  a  place  in  the 
recently  published  part  of  the  Journal  of  the  Scottish 
Meteorological  Society.  They  have  both  been  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Buchan,  and  will  be  of  great  value  for 
reference.  They  are  illustrated  with  outline  maps 
showing  the  distribution  of  pressure  and  of  tempera- 
ture respectively  for  each  quarter  of  the  year.  The 
temperature  tables  are  based  on  twenty-four  years' 
observation  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  North 
Unst  is  the  most  northerly  station,  with  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  450. 7,  and  Scilly,  the  most  southerly 
station,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  53°,  so  that 
the  rate  at  which  the  temperature  falls  northward  is 


The  highest  mean  temperatures,  after  allowing  for 
height,  are  Camden  Town  and  (ireenwich,  each  over 
640;  while  a  large  number  of  places,  including  Wey- 
bridge,  have  a  July  temperature  of  about  640.  "  This 
then  is  the  part  of  the  British  Islands  where  the  sum- 
mer heat  is  greatest,  and  it  is  here  where  many  fruits 
and  (lowers  can  be  brought  to  greatest  perfection."  We 
cannot  make  further  extracts  from  these  papers,  but 
we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Buchan  that  for  garden  or 
agricultural  purposes  a  register  of  the  extreme  tempe- 
ratures, especially  of  the  extreme  minima  and  of 
their  duration,  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  means. 

Annual   Chrysanthemums  as   Autumn 

Flowers. — As  late  as  October  30  large  and  vigorous 
plants  of  these  CQuld  be  seen  in  flower  in  a  cold  an4 


Fig.  105.— the  succulent  house  in  the  Cambridge  botanic  garden,    (see  p.  5S7.) 


Whether  it  will  be  the  acquisition  it  is  reported  it  is 
certain  to  prove,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  this  case  it 
cannot  be  commended  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
render  the  flowers  more  durable,  for  the  Acroclinium 
is  one  of  our  best  known  and  most  useful  everlastings, 
and  it  will  last  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  cut  state. 
In  point  of  artistic  expression,  double' flowers  are  not 
always  improvements  on  single  ones  ;  and  the  pretty 
pink  florets  surrounding  the  bright  yellow  disc  found 
in  the  Acroclinium  can  scarcely  be  improved  upon 
by  its  taking  on  a  double  character.  Novelties  are 
by  no  means  always  acquisitions  ;  indeed,  many  of 
them,  and  especially  those  received  from  the  Conti- 
nent, are  short-lived,  or  at  any  rate  not  often'greatly 
appreciated  in  this  country.  We  shall  have  another 
opportunity  of  alluding  to  the  plant,  as  Mr.  Schmidt 
announces  his  intention  of  forwarding  a  specimen  for 
our  inspection. 


one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  1°  30'  of  latitude,  or 
90  geographical  miles.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  southernmost  inland  station,  Southampton 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  scarcely  an  inland  station), 
is  5o°.o,  and  that  of  the  northernmost  station  in 
Sutherlandshire  46\2,  a  difference  of  4°. 7,  the 
rate  at  which  the  temperature  rises  southward  being 
1°  for  91  miles.  The  mildest  winter  climes  are  found 
in  the  south-west  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  the 
warmth  is  associated  with  an  excess  of  moisture.  In 
January  the  temperature  of  the  east  coast  varies  little 
from  Wick  to  the  Thames,  but  from  Dover  westward 
to  Bournemouth,  the  temperature  of  the  month  grad- 
ually increases.  Beyond  Bournemouth  the  rise  is 
more  rapid,  till  in  the  Scilly  Islands  the  mean  January 
temperature  is  as  high  as  46°.2 — the  temperature  of 
April  in  London.  The  highest  summer  temperatures 
occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  around  London. 


bleak  district  in  Kent.  They  were  the  double  yellow 
and  the  double  white  varieties.  There  are  certain 
annuals  that  flower  late  in  the  season,  and  it  is 
well  they  should  be  known,  because  they  are  so  useful 
in  furnishing  cut  flowers  almost  on  to  the  end  of  the 
year  if  the  autumn  be  at  all  favourable.  The  two 
annual  Chrysanthemums  named  are  singularly  free  of 
bloom,  and  the  more  the  flowers  are  cut  from  them 
the  more  prodigal  do  they  appear  to  be  of  bloom. 
One  great  reason  why  so  many  of  the  annuals  have 
such  a  short  blooming  time  is  because  they  are  such 
free  seeders,  and  after  a  short  period  of  profuse  flower- 
ing it  seems  as  if  the  whole  energies  of  the  plants 
were  required  to  mature  the  seeds  ;  but  by  constantly 
cutting  the  flowers  from  the  plants  seed-vessels  do  not 
form,  and  a  much  longer  blooming  period  is  thereby 
secured  ;  and  when  these  annual  Chrysanthemums 
are  fully  double  they  supply  blooms   that  are  very 
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acceptable  in  a  cut  state,  and  last  fresh  for  some  time. 
In  this  respect  the  double  white  and  yellow  varieties 
are  to  be  preferred  to  the  larger,  more  showy,  but  less 
durable  blooms  of  the  C.  tricolor  section.  These  are 
properly  summer-blooming  varieties,  but  those  mere 
particularly  alluded  to  carry  on  their  acceptable  floral 
service  until  it  is  taken  up  by  the  varieties  of  the  hardy 
perennial  Chinese  types,  which  when  unspoiled  by 
frost  fittingly  close  the  year  with  their  abundant  and 
vari-coloured  blossoms. 

Rosa  M IN UTI FOLIA, — This  is  the  name  of  a 

new  Californian  Rose  described  recently  by  Dr, 
Engelmann,  and  remarkable  for  its  small  foliage 
and  showy  pink  flowers. 

A   Tender   Autumn. — This  term  may  be 

appropriately  applied  to  the  season  of  the  year  through 
which  we  are  now  passing.  On  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber varieties  of  Tropsolum  Lobbianum  and  the  pretty 
yellow  T.  canariense  were  as  vigorous  almost  in  exposed 
positions  in  the  open  ground  as  in  September,  and 
many  other  garden  flowers  of  a  lender  character  con- 
tinue to  bear  their  flowers  with  a  profusion  unusual 
to  the  season.  Summer  lingers  as  if  unwilling  to 
bring  its  reign  to  a  close,  and  there  is  some  consola- 
tion in  a  fine  and  mild  autumn  succeeding  such  a 
shortlived  summer  as  that  of  1S82.  Lately  we  were 
cutting  a  pretty  bouquet  of  blossoms  from  a  bush 
of  Nigella  hispanica,  and  near  it  were  dwarf 
Nasturtiums,  Marigold  Meteor,  invaluable  in 
autumn  ;  Violas  in  variety,  Omphalodes  verna, 
double  and  single  Primroses,  Mignonette,  and 
some  lingering  blooms  of  Scarlet  Invincible  Sweet 
Peas.  Across  the  road,  where  there  was  a  clearance 
made  in  the  woods,  or  "springs"  as  the  Kentish 
yeomen  term  it,  the  Primroses  are  blooming  as  if  it 
were  March  and  April,  instead  of  autumn.  Many  a 
posyof  pretty  Primroses  is  this  autumn  being  gathered 
by  loving  sympathetic  hands,  and  sent  to  the  children's 
hospitals  in  London.  The  Kentish  woods  and  lanes 
are  lovely  just  now ;  the  pretty  blossoms  that  are 
yielding  a  foretaste  of  their  spring  beauty  mingle  with 
rich  hues  of  leafage  most  attractive  in  decay,  and  the 
seasonable  song  of  the  robin  is  heard  in  the  hedge- 
rows. We  echo  a  thousand  desires  that  Nature  will 
yet  stay  her  wintry  visitation,  that  the  attractive  tints 
she  casts  abroad  with  no  niggard  hands  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  few  weeks  longer  even  in  decline.  What  a 
change  the  autumn  of  18S2  is  from  some  that  have 
preceded  it,  when  Dahlias  and  other  tender  plants 
were  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember, and  by  the  end  of  October  not  a  trace  of  a 
Chrysanthemum  remained  for  the  short  autumn  to 
lend  a  touch  of  grace  and  beauty  with  which  to  gild 
its  funeral  pall. 

China  Roses  for  Autumn  Blooming.— 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  open  ground 
these  will  outlast  all  other  sections  of  Roses  for  yield- 
ing flowers  up  to  the  end  of  October.  During  the 
past  week  we  have  seen  dwarf  bushes  blooming 
freely,  and  a  charming  posy  of  autumn  flowers  was 
formed  in  great  part  of  these  Roses.  The  China 
Roses  are  always  of  compact  growth  ;  their 
profusion  of  pretty  pink  flowers  holds  the  growth 
in  check.  The  China  Roses  do  not  succeed  well 
as  standards  ;  they  do  best  when  worked  on  low 
stocks,  or  as  a  fringe  to  beds  on  their  own  roots. 
They  are  almost  scentless,  but  they  make  up  for  this 
in  profusion  of  bloom.  The  common  China  is  one  of 
the  most  serviceable  for  gardens,  and  when  planted 
in  a  moderately  warm  and  dry  soil  and  mulched  with 
a  little  manure  and  leaf-mould  in  autumn  or  spring 
will  last  a  long  time.  Rose  growers  stale  that  when  a 
rural  district  is  built  upon,  and  becomes  populated 
the  China  Rose  is  among  the  very  first  among  the 
Roses  to  show  that  the  air  has  become  too  impure  for 
many  valued  garden  plants.  It  is  in  open  pure 
country  districts,  where  soil  and  position  are  suitable, 
that  one  sees  this  fine  old  Rose  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  it  is  further  stated  by  experienced  rosarians  that 
where  the  common  China  Rose  thrives,  the  planter  of 
Roses  may  extend  his  Rose  garden  with  confidence, 
provided  the  soil  be  made  suitable.  In  the  some- 
what retentive  sandy  loam  of  some  parts  of  Kent  we 
have  this  season  seen  the  common  China  Rose  bloom- 
ing with  great  freedom  up  to  within  the  past  fortnight. 

Seedling    Single    Dahlias.  —  We    are 

pleased  to  see  that  raisers  of  single  Dahlias  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  standard  of  quality  as 


regards  size  shall  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co.,  of  Salisbury,  have  sent  us  specimens 
of  a  new  single  Dahlia  which  they  consider  to  be  an 
improvement  on  that  well  known  variety,  Paragon. 
The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  Paragon,  with 
a  "maroon  eye,"  and  the  petals  are  raiher  more 
reflexed,  and  more  regularly  marked.  The  flowers 
had,  however,  been  bruised  in  transit,  so  that  their 
true  character  could  not  be  clearly  determined. 

Chrysanthemum      segetum      grandi- 

FLORUM. — This,  which  represents  a  fine  large- 
flowered  variety  of  the  yellow-flowered  British  Corn 
Chrysanthemum,  which  is  in  course  of  being  distri- 
buted by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  represents  a  plant 
that  is  likely  to  prove  very  useful  indeed  for  cut  pur- 
poses. The  blooms  are  of  a  bright  sulphur-yellow 
colour,  measuring  2  to  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
invaluable  for  cutting  from,  as  it  comes  into  bloom 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  other  flowering  plants. 
The  seed  can  be  sown  in  autumn  for  early  flowering, 
but  the  seed-pans  and  young  seedling-pans  must  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
air.  When  the  seed  is  sown  in  spring  it  succeeds 
better  in  a  cold  frame,  or  the  pans  can  be  put  out-of- 
doors  so  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  and  the  plants 
placed  in  the  open  ground  when  large  and  strong 
enough,  where  they  will  flower  freely  until  the  end  of 
July.  It  may  be  said  to  fill  up  a  kind  of  gap  between 
the  spring  and  the  summer-flowering  plants. 

New  Onions. — At  this  season  of  the  year 

novelties  in  vegetable  as  well  as  flower  seeds  are 
announced.  A  very  fine  form  of  the  White  Spanish, 
named  Rousham  Park,  is  amongst  the  announcements, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  a  cross  between 
the  White  Spanish  ?nd  Champion  ;  but  there  is  much 
danger  of  assuming  too  much  in  the  matter  of  crosses 
between  Onions.  The  Rousham  Park  appears  to  be 
a  very  fine  selected  type  of  the  White  Spanish,  with 
the  base  convex  instead  of  concave,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  this  type,  and  well  filled  out.  This  is  said 
to  show  the  influence  of  the  Champion  in  the 
parentage  ;  but  as  much  can  be  accomplished  by 
careful  selection.  Another  new  variety  is  from  an 
Italian  source,  and  is  known  as  the  Como.  This  is 
a  small  Onion  with  a  red  skin  and  white  flesh  ;  it  is 
flat  in  ^shape,  and  it  is  reported  to  be  a  long 
keeper,  remaining  plump  and  sound  throughout  the 
winter,  without  especial  care  in  keeping.  It  is  said 
to  be  grown  on  the  high  mountains  of  the  Lake  of 
Como,  where  the  climate  is  very  cold,  and  where  the 
snow  lasts  from  December  until  February.  From 
this  it  would  appear  to  be  a  hardy  variety.  Possibly 
something  may  be  seen  of  it  during  the  coming 
summer.  One  would  imagine  it  to  be  a  fiat  pale 
form  of  the  Blood  Red  Onion,  without  any  tinge  of 
colour  permeating  to  the  flesh  ;  but  it  must  be  quite 
small  in  size,  as  the  circumference  is  only  2  or  3 
centimetres. 

Schizostylis  coccinea  as  a  Pot  Plant. 

—  This  is,  perhaps,  save  in  exceptional  situations, 
the  only  way  to  grow  this  plant  in  order  to  have  it 
in  good  bloom.  During  such  a  favourable  autumn  as 
that  we  are  now  passing  through,  clumps  of  this 
hardy  bulb  growing  in  the  open  ground  are  blooming 
in  better  condition  than  usual,  but  wind  and  rain 
prejudicially  affect  the  durability  and  effectiveness  of 
the  flowers.  But  in  the  greenhouse  the  plant  is  now 
an  object  of  considerable  beauty.  Six  bulbs  so 
grown  with  care  in  a  48-sized  pot  are  now  sending 
up  several  spikes  of  flower  of  a  showy  character,  and 
it  can  be  had  in  bloom  during  the  gieater  part  of  the 
winter.  If  large  clumps  are  grown  in  the  open  air, 
some  protection  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
the  flowers  from  the  disfiguring  effects  of  bad  weather ; 
but  even  with  this  precaution  sharp  frost  will  sadly 
affect  their  beauty. 

Early    Camellias.— When   the   charming 

white  Camellia  makes  its  first  appearance  in  anything 
like  quantity  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  the  majority 
of  Londoners  are  often  puzzled  as  to  how  the  flowers 
are  obtained.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  Camellias 
may  be  had  in  flower  nearly  all  the  season  through,  but 
this  is  not  exactly  correct.  "  Camellias  !  ah,  yes- 
forced."  Now,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  forcing  the 
Camellia  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ;  the 
change  is  brought  about  very  slowly,  or  if  it  is  not,  it 
is  effected  at  great  cost.  The  spring  is  the  lime  to 
hasten  the  period  of  flowering.  When  a  plant  has 
done  blooming  and  begins  to  grow  in  the  early  spring, 


growth  may  be  accelerated  by  the  application  of  heat 
and  moisture,  but  once  the  buds  are  set  their  after 
development  and  the  opening  of  the  flowers  is  a  work 
of  lime.  A  little  time  is  gained  every  season  until 
the  plants  are  slowly  brought  round  to  flower  at  the 
desired  period.  We  have  seen  the  old  alba  plena 
flower  in  August,  and  the  same  plant  continue  to 
bloom  for  weeks  afterwards.  It  happens  in  this  way. 
A  shoot  or  two  start  into  growth  before  the  rest,  and 
having  got  the  start,  keep  it  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Some  cultivators  cut  a  portion  of  the  plant  partially 
back  in  order  to  get  a  succession  of  flowers  from  it  ; 
but  as  regards  Camellia  flowers  they  are  not  worth 
much  in  the  market  after  January,  if  as  late.  When 
the  season  has  so  far  advanced  that  the  plants  com- 
mence to  grow  naturally,  the  flowers  deteriorate  in 
quality,  and  are  next  to  worthless  for  sending  long 
distances  by  rail.  Those,  therefore,  who  would  make 
the  most  of  Camellias  should  aim  to  have  the  crop  of 
flowers  secured  before  the  plants  start  into  full 
growth. 

Helianthemums,  or  Rock  Roses.— How 

well  these  are  adapted  for  covering  rockwork,  or  for 
planting  in  borders,  or  in  dry  situations  is  abundantly 
illustrated  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick  and  elsewhere.  In  the  habit  ot 
growth  they  have,  in  the  brightness  of  the  colours  of 
their  flowers,  as  well  as  in  their  fioriferousness  and 
durability,  they  are  of  the  greatest  value.  Here  are 
a  dozen  varieties  that  are  all  of  a  very  attractive  cha- 
racter :— Brilliant,  orange-scarlet  ;  Curiosity,  shaded 
rose  ;  Magnificent,  orange  and  primrose  ;  Rosy  Gem, 
rich  rose;  Rotunda,  rosy-purple;  Royalty,  crimson- 
scarlet  ;  Sudbury  Gem,  rose ;  The  Bride,  white  ; 
Guinea,  primrose-yellow  ;  Hesperus,  pale  rose,  with 
lilac  centre  ;  Neatness,  while,  with  rosy  centre  ;  and 
Croceum,  yellow.  All  the  foregoing  are  single 
flowers,  and  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of 
named  varieties,  as  it  would  be  possible  to  make  up 
a  list  of  another  twenty  at  least.  There  are  a  few 
double  varieties,  such  as  the  double  carmine,  chocolate, 
red,  salmon,  and  white.  The  latter  are  scarcely  so 
showy  as  the  single  forms,  but  like  most  double 
flowers  they  are  more  durable  than  the  single  ones. 
But  this  is  of  small  moment,  as  the  Rock  Roses 
flower  with  great  profusion  when  in  bloom,  which  is 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  ;  and 
they  continue  to  flower  much  less  numerously  all  the 
summer  through.  The  plants  will  flourish  in  almost 
any  situation  where  plants  will  live,  and  in  any  ordi- 
nary soil. 

Single  Dahlia  Paragon.  — In  a  Catalogue 

of  Dahlias  issued  by  Mr.  Samuel  Appieuy,  St. 
James'  Gardens,  Doncaster,  in  the  spring  of  1S34, 
and  comprising  just  over  ninety  varieties,  appears  the 
above  variety,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  is 
the  only  single  variety  included  in  the  collection,  and 
described  as  "single,  maroon  and  crimson."  Possibly 
it  had  so  much  novelty  of  character  and  marking  that 
it  was  retained  in  collections  as  likely  to  be  valuable 
for  seedling  purposes.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  who  raised  it,  and  when  it  was  first  distributed. 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  interest  how  this  variety  has 
survived  for  half  a  century  and  more,  while  hundreds 
of  others  have  passed  away  into  the  category  of  de- 
parted things.  How  and  when  was  it  preserved? 
and  who  re-introduced  it?  It  has  been  preserved 
through  something  like  three  generations.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  among  the  many  new  varieties  of  new 
single  Dahlias  that  have  been  introduced  during  the 
past  three  years,  scarcely  one  shows  an  advance  beyond 
Paragon.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  have  for- 
warded blooms  of  a  seedling  very  like  Paragon,  but  a 
litlle  smaller :  the  petals  more  regularly  and  constantly 
marked,  and  the  blossoms  raiher  more  reflexed.  The 
body  of  the  petals  is  of  a  glossy  maroon,  and  the  side 
markings  are  vivid  crimson  raiher  than  mageota*crim« 
son,  as  in  Paragon.  Some  take  exception  to  ihe  large 
golden  centre  of  Paragon,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too 
conspicuous  ;  the  form  raised  by  Messrs.  Keynes  & 
Co.  has  a  reddish-maroon  disc  with  a  circle  of  golden 
florets  about  it,  and  then  the  prominent  brightness 
of  the  centre  is  thereby  reduced.  The  distinct 
marginal  stripes  of  colour  found  in  Paragon  will 
always  make  it  and  its  allies  great  favourites  with 
gardeners. 

Skimmia  japonica.  —  Berry-bearing  plants 

are  to  a  certain  class  of  people  their  all-in-all  for 
winter  decoration.  They  last  so  much  longer  in  a 
fresh  state  than  flowering  plants,  and  there  is  a  kind 
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of  appropriateness  about  ihem  as  indoor  subjects  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen  in  autumn.  The  above  plant, 
which  was  raised  and  scut  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Noble,  of  the  Sunningd.de  Nursery,  Bagshot,  and 
may  now  be  seen  in  fine  form  in  his  nursery,  is  one 
of  the  brightest  subjects  that  can  be  selected  for  fur- 
nishing purposes  at  this  season.  Fancy  a  vase  having 
a  centre  of  one  of  these  plants  covered  with  berries 
and  surrounded  by  a  broad  band  of  white  Roman 
Hyacinths  any  time  between  now  and  Christmas. 

Tomatos  in  Winter.— Tomatos  can  hardly 

yet  be  called  a  staple  article  of  food,  notwithstanding 
that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  them.  The  best 
proof  of  this  is  the  miserable  produce  that  is  displayed 
for  sale  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Some  of 
it,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  unfit  for  consumption. 
Were  some  of  our  large  market  growers  to  take  the 
matter  earnestly  in  hand,  this  refuse — for  it  is  entitled 
to  no  other  name — would  surely  be  diiven  out  of  the 
market.  Tomatos  ought  to  be  very  plentiful  just  now 
from  plants  grown  out-of-doors  in  pots  and  housed 
some  time  ago.  The  best  Tomatos  we  have  yet  seen 
were  grown  in  a  vinery  in  November.  They  want  a 
steady  temperature  of  from  650  to  700,  and  a  dry 
a'.mosphere  to  finish  them  oft'  to  perfection,  and  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  roots  should  be  considerably 
curtailed  in  order  to  secure  high  flavour. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution.— The  first 

ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  November  13,  when  the  President,  Mr. 
Edward  Ryde,  will  open  the  session  with  an 
address. 

Rhus     cotinus. — This     plant,     commonly 

called  the  Wig  Plant,  is  one  of  those  distinct  things 
which  should  not  be  omitted  at  planting  time  where- 
ever  there  is  space  to  introduce  a  variety  of  arrange- 
ments. Single  plants,  when  they  have  grown  to  a 
good  size,  are  admittedly  pretty  in  their  way,  but 
planted  en  masse,  as  we  are  wont  to  plant  Ghent 
Azaleas  or  Rhododendrons,  the  effect  is  very  much 
better,  and  about  this  time  of  yeav,  when  the  leaves 
change  to  brilliant  scarlet,  they  have  a  striking 
appearance  in  the  landscape.  We  should  make  such 
an  arrangement  a  temporary  one,  and  thin  out  the 
plants  as  they  increase  in  size  to  some  other  suitable 
situation  in  single  specimens. 

Chrysanthemum    "  Adrastus."— This  is 

one  of  the  best  of  the  eaily  flowering  section  for  cut- 
ting, and  being  of  dwarf  habit  is  well  adapted  for  the 
decoration  of  amateurs'  greenhouses.  The  flowers 
are  purplish-pink,  with  a  shade  of  lilac  in  them  ;  and 
the  variety,  taking  a  general  estimate  of  its  qualities, 
seems  a  desirable  one  to  possess. 

Ageratum  mexicanum.— When  the  dwarf 

varieties  of  Ageratum  first  came  into  vogue  our  old 
friend,  who  used  to  do  duty  in  the  long  ribbon  borders 
in  company  with  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Calceolaria  am- 
plexicaulis,  and  other  late-flowering  bedding  plants, 
was  jostled  and  elbowed  from  pillar  to  post  until 
latterly  it  has  only  been  tolerated  in  a  much  shaded 
shrubbery  border,  where  nothing  else  would  grow  and 
look  decent.  It  has  been  kept  for  stock,  and  a  very 
good  stock  it  makes  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We 
notice  in  the  Parks  that  tender  plants  are  being  taken 
indoors,  and  that  single  Dahlias  and  carpet  bedding 
are  the  chief  attraction  with  visitors  ;  but  there  is  one 
bed  in  Battersea  Park  that  seems  to  be  the  centre  of 
criticism,  and  it  is  planted  with  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
green  and  dark-leaved  Castor-oils,  Chrysanthemum 
fruticosum,  and  Ageratum  mexicanum.  The  latter 
was  a  week  or  two  ago  in  full  beauty — better  than  it 
had  been  this  season  before  ;  perhaps  the  plants 
average  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  they  are  covered 
with  flowers  and  buds  enough  to  keep  up  a  display  for 
weeks  to  come.  The  blue  flowers  have  a  telling  effect 
among  the  different  coloured  leaves,  and  if  those  who 
have  despised  an  old  friend  think  fit  to  give  it  another 
trial  it  should  be  as  a  mixed  bed  for  late  autumn. 

A  Sweet-scented  Chrysanthemum. — If 

raisers  of  new  Chiysanthemums  could  only  supply  us 
with  a  few  more  distinct  and  striking  colours  of  as  good 
form  and  habit  as  some  of  the  old  dull-coloured  ones, 
we  should  be  in  a  fair  way  to  turn  the  month  of 
November  into  a  real  floral  carnival.  But  even  should 
this  be  accomplished  some  of  our  flower  lovers  would 
be  sure  to  call  out  for  sweet-scented  Chrysanthemums 
to  go  along  with  them.     And  this  desirable  quality 


appears  possible  at  last,  if  we  can  rely  upon  our  sense 
of  smell.  The  specimen  referred  to  is  under  the  charge 
of  Mr,  Newton,  of  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  and 
is  called  Mdlle.  Maulise,  a  white  Japanese  variety,  the 
scent  of  which  has  a  faint  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Neapolitan  Violet. 

OnONTOCl.OSSUM     CRISPOM.— At    Steyens' 

Rooms,  on  Thursday,  a  nicely  spotted  and  distinct 
form  of  Alexandra;,  with  lour  branched  spikes,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  flowers,  sent  up  from  Clovenfords, 
realised  seventeen  guineas,  the  purchaser  being  l'aron 
Schroder. 

■ Garheneks'  Royal  Benevolent  INSTITU- 
TION.—  We  are  informed  that  up  to  Wednesday 
last  the  contributions  to  the  Augumcntation  Fund 
amounted  to  /*395  $s,  yd.  The  collection  for  the 
present  season  closes  on  November  30,  by  which 
time  the  committee  hope  all  who  still  have  caids  will 
send  them  in.  A  vigorous  effort  is  being  made  to 
raise  the  total  to  ^500,  and  we  sincerely  hope  the 
committee  may  succeed  in  their  laudable  under- 
taking. 

Publications     Received.  —  Cassell's 

Illustrated  Almanac,  1SS3. — Our  Happy  Family.— 
The  Little  Folks  Annual  for  1SS3  (Cassell  &  Co  ). 
—  Greater  London,  Part  I.,  by  Edward  Walford 
(Cassell  &  Co.). — The  Mungoost  on  Sugar  Estates 
in  the  West  Indies,  by  I).  Morris,  Director  of  Public 
Gardens  and  Plantations,  Jamaica. — An  Appendix  to 
Fruit  Fanning  for  Profit,  by  George  Lunyard, 
Maidstone.  —  The  Doomed  Comet  and  the  World's  End, 
by  J.  A.  Westwood  Oliver  (Wyman  &  Sons). — 
Profitable  Market  Gardening,  by  WlLLIAM  Eakley 
(Gill). 

The   Weather. — General  remarks   on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Oct.  30,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  been  much  finer  than  of 
late  in  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  over  the  greater  part  of  England  over- 
cast skies  and  heavy  falls  of  rain  have  been  reported. 
The  temperature  has  been  several  degrees  lower  than 
during  last  week,  and  has  ranged  from  i°  to  30  below 
the  mean  for  the  season.  The  maxima,  which  were 
generally  registered  either  on  the  24th  or  30th,  varied 
frum5S°in  the  Midland  Counties  to  52°in  "  Scotland, 
E."  The  minima  occurred  at  most  stations  on  the 
26th,  and  were  much  lower  than  any  hitherto  recorded 
during  the  present  autumn,  the  values  ranging  from 
2G0  in  "Scotland,  E.,"  to  320  in  "England,  N.W." 
The  rainfall  has  been  decidedly  less  than  the  mean 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  north-west  of  England, 
but  in  all  other  districts  an  excess  is  reported.  Over 
central,  southern,  and  eastern  England  the  excess  was 
as  great  as  1.2  inches,  1.4  inches,  and  1.8  inches 
respectively.  Bright  sunshine  shows  a  slight  decrease 
in  duration  in  "England,  S.,M  and  the  "Midland 
Counties,"  but  a  considerable  increase  elsewhere. 
The  percentages  ranged  from  53  in  "  Ireland,  N.," 
and  45  in  "Scotland,  E.,"  to  18  in  "England,  S." 
Depressions  observed: — During  this  period  barometric 
pressure  over  our  islands  and  their  neighbourhood 
has  been  influenced  by  two  well  marked  and  deep 
depressions.  The  first  of  these  was  small,  but  deep,  and 
advanced  with  great  rapidity  from  the  south-westward 
early  on  the  24th,  reaching  the  north  of  Denmark  by 
S  a.m.  on  the  25th.  It  then  moved  less  quickly,  and 
in  a  more  northerly  direction,  at  the  same  time  filling 
up,  and  finally  disappeared  over  the  north  of  Norway. 
During  its  passage  over  the  south  and  east  of  England 
it  caused  gales  of  exceptional  violence  from  nearly  all 
points  of  the  compass,  and  on  the  following  day 
heavy  gales  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  North  Sea. 
The  second  disturbance  appeared  to  the  southward 
of  Brittany  on  the  27th  ;  it  first  moved  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  but  during  the  28th  its  course  was 
changed  to  north-east,  and  afterwards  to  N,  or 
N.N.W.  The  winds  were  consequently  E.  to 
N.E.,  and,  though  light  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  blew  strongly  at  all  the  more  southern 
stations,  and  a  strong  gale  over  the  south-eastern 
counties. 


Forthcoming  Chrysanthemum  Shows.  — 
November  13  and  14,  Stoke  Newington  ;  14  and  15, 
Southampton  ;  15  and  16,  Bristol,  and  Borough  cf 
Hackney  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium;  16  and 
17,  Kingston  and  Sutbiton  ;  18,  Leicester ;  21,  Man- 
chester ;  21  and  22,  Liverpool;  21,  22,  and  23, 
Brighton  Aquarium  ;  22  and  23,  Birmingham  ;  23, 
Staines ;    25,  South  Shields, 


HOUSE    FURNISHING. 

Fancies  in  horticultural  matters  appear  to  change 
so  swiftly  that  at  times  one  is  apt  to  think  very  seri- 
ously whether  even  good  ideas  are  given  sufficient 
time  fin  practical  development  before  something  else 
is  suggested  or  takes  their  place.  Indoor  furnishing 
has  undergone  many  changes  of  late  years,  a  great 
many  ol  them  fur  the  better,  but  no  one  thinks  of 
having  fewer  plants  or  flowers  in  the  house,  however 
much  opinions  may  differ  as  regards  their  arrange- 
ment. Since  the  system  was  first  introduced  it  has 
increased  the  labours  of  the  gardener,  and  often  ren- 
dered his  pott  irksome  when  material  was  scarce  and 
expectations  large,  so  large  that  demands  could  not 
be  reasonably  met  with  the  means  and  material  at 
command  ;  but  better  counsels  prevail,  and  we  do 
not  now  seem  to  be  so  fastidious  as  to  the  history  or 
value  of  the  plant  upon  our  table  as  we  are  of  its 
suitability  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required. 
We  have  heard  house  furnishing  denounced  as  an  un- 
reasonable extravagance  upon  the  resources  of  the 
plant  department,  already  slender  enough  ;  and  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  at  times  such  things  have 
not  taken  place.  Upon  the  other  hand,  owners  of 
large  gardens  are  sometimes  weeks  in  the  winter  time 
without  seeing  their  plant-houses,  and  they  derive 
great  pleasure  from  having  a  good  stock  of  plants  in 
the  house.  The  obvious  way  to  correct  abuses  would 
be  to  select  plants  for  the  house  that  are  neither  lender 
nor  valuable,  of  which  any  quantity  may  now  be 
selected  and  grown  in  a  season  or  so  for  the  purpose. 

Groups  ok  Plants.  —  These  will  be  in  great 
request  in  private  establishments  during  the  shooting 
season  from  now  till  Christmas,  and  may  be  formed 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  without  drawing 
unduly  from  other  resources.  One  or  two  early 
Camellias  (Donckelaarii  has  a  fine  effect  by  gaslight), 
intermixed  with  green  and  red-leaved  Cannas,  might 
form  the  bulk  of  a  small  group — say,  for  the  decora- 
tion of  a  staircase — and  be  liberally  mixed  with  well- 
grown  healthy  Chrysanthemums  having  glossy  green 
leaves  that  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  a  group 
of  plants.  Effect  is  often  spoilt  by  cramming  too 
many  flowers  into  a  small  space  ;  but  given  a  fair 
proportion  of  flowers  of  distinct  colours,  such  as  pure 
while,  lilac,  red,  and  crimson,  and  a  feathery  natural- 
looking  groundwork  of  Ferns,  hardy  or  otherwise, 
and  there  is  only  a  showy  margin  required  to  make 
an  inexpensive  and  very  effective  group  of  plants  that 
will  last  quite  fresh,  say,  fur  a  week. 

Plants  for  Rooms.— If  we  accept  the  fact  that  a 
plant  is  no  less  beautiful  because  it  is  not  a  denizen  of 
the  plant  stove,  we  at  once  direct  attention  to  subjects 
that  are  comparatively  hardy  for  use  in  sitting-rooms. 
By  selecting  the  bulk  of  our  stock  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, we  are  not  debarred  from  introducing  choicer 
foliage  or  flowering  plants  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
weather  may  prove  favourable. 

Drac.ena  cann.efolia. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  plants  for  using  in  front  halls— by  the  way,  the 
worst  ot  all  rooms  to  make  a  show  in,  owing  to  the 
heavy,  sombre  surroundings  which  characterise  most 
of  them.  The  plant  in  question  is  a  tall  grower,  with 
stems  and  leaves  erect,  the  points  of  the  latter  recum- 
bent, and  altogether  it  makes  a  beautiful  specimen 
for  furnishing. 

Aralia  Sieuoldi  variegata. — The  hardiness 
of  this  plant,  as  well  as  its  general  appearance,  stamps 
it  at  once  as  one  of  the  best  plants  of  the  day  for 
house  furnishing  in  winter.  The  stock  in  the  country 
seems  to  be,  if  anything,  scarce,  but  we  lately  saw  a 
noble  batch  of  plants  in  Mr.  \V.  M.  Crowe's  Boleyn 
Nursery,  Upton,  Essex.  The  broad  silver  markings 
of  the  leaves  were  brighter  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  them,  and  any  plant  in  the  batch  would  make 
a  conspicuous  ornament  for  a  sitting-room  of  ordinary 
dimensions. 

Drac.ena  amaiulis. — As  people  are  as  much 
divided  in  their  tastes  as  in  matters  of  opinion  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  plants  that  are  more  tender,  and 
certainly  more  beautifully  marked,  as  well  as  more 
valuable  than  the  above  for  use  in  sitting-rooms. 
This  variety  has  bold  striking  leaves  nearly  white  in 
the  centre,  and  veined  with  the  richest  pink  ;  the 
lower  leaves  are  green,  and  heavily  marked  with  deep 
red.  The  plant  makes  a  noble  object  for  a  sitting- 
room, 
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THE  SUNNINGDALE  NURSERY. 

When  Mr.  Charles  Noble  pitched  his  camp  afresh 
(after  the  dissolution  of  partnership  with  Mr.  Stan- 
dish)  in  the  valley  of  Sunningdale,  he  selected  one  of 
the  most  convenient  situations  in  the  country  for  the 
development  of  an  extensive  nursery  business.  Direct 
communication  with  the  metropolis,  and  at  the  same 
time  exemption  from  the  influence  of  its  unplea- 
sant and  insidious  atmosphere,  are  advantages  which 
are  calculated  to  operate  largely  in  favour  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  trees  and  plants,  and  to  minimise 
the  labour  involved  in  their  production.  Sunning- 
dale is  close  to  the  station  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  is  a  24  miles  run  from  London  (Waterloo  station, 
South-Western  Railway).  The  neighbourhood  abounds 
in  a  variety  of  surface,  at  limes  rising  abruptly  into 
rugged  mounds,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  proportion 
of  heath  land,  freely  intermixed  with  other  soils  of  a 
distinctive  composition.  Those  whose  tastes  and  sym- 
pathies gravitate  in  the  direction  of  rural  scenes  would 
at  once  appreciate  the  surroundings,  as  they  would 
no  doubt  enjoy  the  bracing  atmosphere  that  sweeps 
along  the  valley  from  the  two  adjoining  counties  of 
Berks  and  Surrey.  The  nursery  runs  parallel  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  with  the  main  road — 
the  old  coach  road  between  London,  Portsmouth,  and 
Southampton — and  is  within  2  miles  of  Bagshot.  It 
is  intersected  about  the  centre  by  the  main  road  to 
Sunninghill  and  Ascot,  and  is  within  a  pleasant  drive 
of  Windsor  Castle.  Few  nurseries  are  surrounded  by 
the  same  number  of  local  attractions.  The  Pine  wood 
of  greyish-green  hues  which  shelters  it  from  the  north, 
the  weeping  trees  of  various  forms  upon  the  slopes 
opposite,  and  the  commodious  dwelling-house  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  with  its  chimneys  rising  from 
a  grove  of  Pines,  tend  rather  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
private  demesne  than  of  a  nursery  establishment, 
where  thousands  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  are  pro- 
pagated and  grown  annually. 

The  drive  or  approach  to  the  dwelling-house  is 
from  4  to  5  yards  wide,  and  is  high,  firm,  and  dry, 
sloping  from  the  centre  to  the  stone  edging  at  either 
side.  There  is  a  row  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  Abies 
Nordmanniana,  grafted  by  Mr.  Noble's  own  hands, 
on  either  side  of  this  avenue.  The  walks,  terrace, 
lawns,  and  shrubbery  beds  surrounding  the  house  have 
been  designed  in  a  free  and  simple  style,  and  are  in 
harmony  with  the  secluded  character  of  the  situation. 
American  plants  and  suitable  associates,  such  as  Lilium 
giganteum,  the  stems  of  which  latter  have  been 
grown  from  12  to  14  feet  high,  measuring  from  10  to 
14  inches  in  circumference,  and  bearing  upon  an  aver- 
age twenty  flowers  each,  are  freely  intermixed  with  the 
shrubs,  and  thus  present  a  majestic  appearance  when 
in  flower.  A  highly  conspicuous  ornament  by  the  side 
of  the  house  is  a  specimen  of  Cotoneaster  affinis, 
drooping  with  clusters  of  its  rich  coral-red  berries  ; 
and  upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  windows  are  one  or 
two  examples  of  the  Stag's-horn  Sumach,  having  a 
peculiarly  rich  appearance  as  the  sunshine  flits  over 
their  deep  crimson  leaves.  It  would  be  strange  if,  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  wealth  of  hardy  plants,  some 
practical  evidence  of  feminine  taste  and  skill  were  not 
to  be  found,  some  departure  from  the  stereotyped 
ideas  of  the  gardener — a  link  to  connect  Nature  in  a 
wild  state  with  Nature  dressed.  This  is  found  in 
Mrs.  Noble's  garden,  almost  enclosed  with  choice 
Rhododendrons,  having  one  of  its  green  sloping 
banks  overhung  by  a  spreading  Oak,  under  whose 
shade  the  weary  may  rest,  or  read,  or  admire  the 
beds  of  hardy  Heaths  or  bands  of  Azalea  amoena,  or 
a  border  of  double  Furze  and  blue  Forget-me-Nots 
edged  with  Erica  carnea.  This  little  garden  is  freely 
planted  with  Pines,  which  partly  overshadow  the 
beds  alluded  to. 

Referring  for  a  moment  to  the  original  state  of  the 
ground,  now  stocked  with  choice  trees  and  plants,  as 
Mr.  Noble  found  it,  it  speaks  volumes  as  to  what  may 
be  done  by  skill  and  perseverance  in  reclaiming  and 
improving  unfavourable  soils.  The  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  ground  differs  widely,  and  there  is  no  stint 
of  soils,  from  that  heavy  enough  to  make  bricks  to 
light  mellow  loam,  peat  beds,  and  even  deep  stiata 
of  the  purest  sand.  Mr.  Noble  has  no  doubt  that  his 
present  nursery  ground  was  once  a  forest  of  trees 
which  was  destroyed  by  some  fierce  gale  blowing 
from  the  north,  as  Oak  trees  of  considerable  girth 
have  been  found  in  numbers  at  from  3  to  4  leet  from 
the  surface,  and  always  with  their  tops  lying  to  the 
south.  To  reclaim  land  where  a  portion  of  it  was  so 
soft  that  it  would  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  an  ordin- 


ary quadruped  might  seem  to  many  minds  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  Mr.  Noble  tells  jocularly  how  upon  one 
occasion  he  left  a  pony  for  a  few  hours  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  ground,  and  when  he  returned  there  was 
nothing  above-ground  but  its  head  !  Another  hour, 
says  Mr.  Noble,  and  the  head  would  have  disappeared 
too  !  But  the  land  has  been  drained,  and  thoroughly 
drained,  and  what  was  once  a  bog  or  quagmire  has 
for  many  years  been  stocked  with  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Rhododendrons  and  other  American 
plants.  So  soft  indeed  were  some  portions  of 
the  ground,  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  lay 
the  drain-pipes  until  green  slabs  of  Scotch  Fir 
were  placed  under  them,  and  these  may  be  seen  to 
this  day.  The  work  of  reclamation  was  commenced 
in  December,  1S56.  The  nursery  is  divided  by  a 
walk  running  lengthwise  about  12  feet  in  width,  and 
also  by  a  stream,  the  boundary  that  divides  Berks 
from  Surrey,  so  that  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  soils 
there  is  also  an  ample  supply  of  water. 

The  ground  is  divided  into  quarters  by  hedges  of 
American  Arbor-vitre  or  Thuia  Lobbii.  It  seems  to 
be  a  notable  characteristic  of  the  soil  that  the  Coni- 
ferous tribe  attain  a  degree  of  colour  not  often  seen 
elsewhere.  The  following  plants  noticed  in  the 
border  are  richly  coloured,  viz.,  Retinospora  plumosa 
aurea,  Retinospora  filicoides,  Thuiopsis  borealis  aurea, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea,  C.  erecta  viridis,  C. 
Lawsoniana  nana,  Retinospora  obtusa  compacta, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  argentea,  the  silvery-leaved 
variety  ;  and  of  general  stock,  Arthrotaxus  imbricata, 
an  uncommon  plant,  having  a  resemblance  to  the 
Wellingtonia  at  a  distance,  and  in  habit  of  growth 
resembling  the  Araucaria  ;  Abies  magnifica,  verygood  ; 
Thuia  Vervteneana,  Ilex  crenata  Fortunei,  a  plant  of 
compact  habit,  and  hardy  enough  to  be  planted  any- 
where. Samples  of  Abies  Douglasii  (the  Douglas  Fir) 
are  very  fine  and  bearing  cones,  and  for  near  neigh- 
bours bushes  of  Rhododendrons,  var.  Blandyanum 
(colour  crimson),  Abies  Pinsapo  and  lasiocarpa,  Abies 
Albertiana,  Ilex  contorta  (the  Screw  Holly),  Retino- 
spora filifera,  the  Whip-cord  Retinospora  ;  and  Juni- 
perus  japonica  var.  Then  follow  quarters  of  standard 
Apple  trees  (sorts),  young  named  Rhododendrons, 
Cedrus  Deodara,  Abies  nobilis,  of  a  deep-green  colour; 
Pinus  parviflora,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  a  very  fine  lot  ; 
and  an  equally  fine  batch  of  Golden  Queen,  laevigata, 
Watereriana  and  Milkmaid  Hollies.  Crossing  the 
road  that  branches  from  the  London  and  Southamp- 
ton road  to  Sunninghill  and  Ascot,  we  notice  a  large 
quarter  of  Spiroea  palmata,  fine  plants,  with  large 
crowns  for  forcing.  In  this  portion  of  the  nursery  are 
several  span-roofed  houses  fitted  up  for  propagating 
the  general  nursery  stock,  and  they  are  well  adapted  to 
their  work.  A  whole  house  is  filled  with  Clematis,  and 
we  notice  a  large  stock  in  small  pots,  as  well  as  the 
collection  of  specimens  for  which  the  nursery  is 
famous.  The  new  varieties  consist  of  Aurora, 
Proteus,  Xerxes,  The  President,  The  Czar,  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Lady  Constance  Kennedy,  Pirate  King, 
Daniel  Deronda,  Jackmanni  alba,  and  George  Elliot, 
— the  latter  variety  being  certificated  both  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  and  the  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

But  of  greater  interest  still  is  Mr.  Noble's  stock  of 
bulbs  of  Lilium  giganteum  ;  these  are  kept  in  quarters 
where  they  are  fresh  and  healthy.  We  remark  that 
hedges  of  Conifers  are  a  feature  in  the  nursery,  they 
furnish  the  necessary  shelter,  and  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance about  them  that  helps  to  brighten  up  their 
allies,  the  golden  and  silver  forms  of  the  Conifer 
family.  Those  evergreen  "breaks"  are  certainly  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  deciduous  hedge  that 
always  looks  so  miserably  naked  in  winter.  Mr.  Noble 
grows  large  quantities  of  his  dark  crimson  Rose 
Queen  of  Bedders,  which  flowers  nearly  all  the  season 
and  is  now  covered  with  flowers  and  buds  ;  also  hardy 
Heaths,  E.  vagans  rosea,  E.  vagans  rubra  and  alba, 
variegated  Loniceras  in  pots,  and  other  miscellaneous 
subjects.  We  should  mention  as  being  of  especial 
interest  a  stock  of  Wistarias  which  were  raised  from 
seeds  brought  from  Pekin  by  Mr.  Fortune  ;  they  were 
gathered  from  the  white  one  and  produced  white  and 
also  lilac  flowering  plants,  proving  the  white  to  be  a 
variety  only.  The  packing  sheds  are  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  nursery  nearest  to  the  railway  station,  and 
excellent  facilities  are  provided  for  loading  and  un- 
loading in  cases  of  urgency. 

The  "  College  Ground  "  is  the  title  of  an  adjoin- 
ing nursery,  which  is  stocked  with  thousands  of 
standard  and  other  Rhododendrons  of  various  ages 
and  sizes.  There  is  a  serpentine  path  through 
the  ground,   and   when   the  stock    is  in  flower  the 


sight  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
There  is  also  an  assortment  of  other  useful  stock,  con- 
sisting of  the  Wood  Laurel  (Daphne  Laureola),  Vincas, 
hardy  Fuchsias,  St.  Peter's  Wort  (Symphoricarpus 
racemosus  variegatus,  Spiraa  prunifolia  fl.-pl.,  Rhus 
Cotinus  (the  Wig  Plant),  Garrya  elliptica,  and  many 
other  useful  plants. 

The  New  Nursery 

lies  in  an  opposite  direction,  a  short  distance  from 
the  principal  entrance.  Here  we  notice  that  a  portion 
of  the  ground  has  been  occupied  with  cereals  and 
root  crops  previous  to  planting  trees  and  shrubs.  Mr. 
Noble  approves  of  this  method  of  cleaning  the  ground 
and  putting  it  in  good  heart  for  tree  planting  ;  the 
ground  is  well  manured  for  the  roots,  and  trees  or 
shrubs  of  any  kind  succeeding  them  make  rapid  pro- 
gress. There  are  Portugal  Laurels,  hardy  Heaths, 
extra  large  Limes,  Chestnuts,  Poplars,  various  kinds 
of  cuttings,  quarters  of  Caucasian  and  other  Laurels, 
Norway  Maples,  black  Italian  Poplars,  quarters  of 
Plum  and  Apple  stocks  for  next  year's  budding, 
and  quarters  of  young  Apple  trees  comprising 
over  100  kinds.  And  Rhododendrons,  what 
numbers  ! — of  named  hybrids,  of  seedlings  from 
hybrids,  and  of  the  common  Ponticum.  Again  there 
are  quarters  of  Spima  palmata,  Ghent  Azaleas, 
Andromeda  floribunda,  Kalmia  latifolia,  and  small 
fruits  in  abundance.  We  notice  Cotoneaster  Si- 
monsii,  beautifully  berried  ;  brakes  of  Cornus 
sanguinea,  Gueldres  Roses,  Weigelas,  Prunus, 
Cotoneaster  Hookeri,  the  white  Broom  (Genista  alba), 
Daphne  Mezereum,  which  blooms  in  February  ; 
Ayrshire  Roses  in  eight  distinct  kinds,  a  special 
quarter  of  standard  Rhododendrons,  Osmanthus 
illicifolius,  Erica  mediterranea  alba,  Rhododendron 
Catawbiense,  and  many  others.  About  100  yards 
north  from  the  dwelling-house  are  comfortable 
cottages  for  the  heads  ol  departments,  stables,  sheds, 
and  other  offices,  and  close  by  is  the  Italian  Garden, 
which  contains  a  large  assortment  of  American  plants, 
of  which  specimens  of  Andromeda  floribunda,  over 
feet  in  diameter,  are  the  chief  objects.  Of  the  many 
plants  that  are  closely  identified  with  Mr.  Noble's 
name  none  have  proved  more  useful  than  Clematis 
lanuginosa,  really  the  progenitor  of  all  the  others,  and 
Skimmia  japonica,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous plants  in  the  nursery,  and  as  useful  as  a  pot 
plant  as  it  is  ornamental  out-of-doors. 


ALPINE    PLANTS. 

Campanulas. — The  genus  Campanula  supplies  us 
with  a  rich  collection  of  very  interesting  alpine  plants, 
suitable  for  growing  on  the  rockwork.  The  tufted  an'd 
creeping  habit  of  some  species  is  an  advantage  for 
large  rockeries  which  it  is  desired  to  cover  rapidly, 

C.  barbata,  L. — A  species  found  especially  in  the 
pasture  regions  of  the  Alps.  It  is  clothed  with  hairs, 
and  its  corolla  is  provided  with  long  projecting  hairs, 
whence  the  name.  The  flowers,  arranged  in  erect 
racemes,  are  large  and  bell-shaped,  of  a  very  pale  vio- 
let-blue, or  sometimes  white,  but  this  variety  is  rarely 
permanent  in  cultivation.  It  prefers  light,  fertile,  and 
deep  soils,  as  is  indicated  by  its  long  tap-roots.  It 
thrives  in  any  soil,  but  specially  in  those  in  which 
there  is  no  lime.  It  flowers  on  the  rockery  in  May 
and  June,  and  sometimes  also  in  autumn.  Seedlings 
form  the  best  method  of  multiplication,  for  it  is  rarely 
that  it  can  be  uprooted  without  injury.  It  prefers  a 
rather  shady  situation,  and  is  strictly  perennial,  not 
merely  biennial,  as  some  have  asserted. 

C,  alfina,  Jacq. — A  species  found  on  limestone 
rocks  in  Tyrol  and  the  Carpathians.  It  is  not  so  tall- 
growing  as  the  preceding,  and  has  smaller  flowers  of 
a  deeper  colour.  The  plant  is  downy,  and  the  flowers, 
borne  on  long  pendulous  stalks,  form  very  elegant 
clusters.  It  may  be  cultivated  like  the  preceding, 
but  requires  lime. 

C.  spedosa,  Pourr. — A  Pyrenean  species  related  to 
C.  barbata,  but  the  flowers,  instead  of  being  pen- 
dulous, are  erect,  forming  spikes  of  lesser  stature,  and 
with  fewer  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is  downy, 
except  the  flower.  It  may  be  cultivated  like  C.  bar- 
bata. 

C.  ghtnerata,  L. — An  indigenous  plant  in  our 
mountainous  regions  and  in  the  plains.  The  flowers, 
of  a  deep  violet  colour,  are  grouped  in  terminal  heads, 
which  are  very  beautiful,  especially  in  the  double- 
flowered  variety.  There  are  also  a  large-flowered  and 
white-flowered   varieties.     It  may  be  grown  on  the 
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rockery  or  on  the  border.  It  is  reproduced  by  seed, 
by  division  of  the  stock  in  spring  and  autumn,  and 
flowers  in  May. 

C.  s/>t\~ata,  L. — A  superb  plant,  found  in  the  hotter 
valleys  of  the  Alps,  but  unfortunately  biennial.  Its 
stem,  which  attains  a  height  of  50  — 60  cm.,  is  erect 
and  covered  with  flowers  from  base  to  summit.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  blue.  It  requires  a  warm  posi- 
tion on  the  rockery. 

C.  tkyrsouiea,  L.,  is  also  a  biennial.  It  is  found 
on  the  pasturages  of  the  Alps  and  on  the  Jura.  It  is 
a  very  distinct  species,  the  flowers  of  which  arc 
arranged  in  a  close  spike,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour  and  very  fragrant.  It  flowers  for  a  long  period, 
and  the  flowers  expand  from  the  top  of  the  stem 
downward.^  It  thus  happens  that  while  the  top  of  the 
stem  bears  ripe  seed  the  base  of  the  spike  is  in  full 
flower.  The  spike  is  still,  firm,  and  about  25 — 30  cm. 
in  height.  Seeds  grow  well,  and  produce  strong 
plants.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  grow  them 
in  a  moist  cool  light  soil,  and  in  a  slightly  shady 
situation.  They  may  also  be  grown  by  transplanting 
one-year-old  plants  from  the  Alps.  This  plant  is  not 
always  merely  biennial,  as  sometimes  it  lasts  for 
several  years.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
it  always  dies  after  flowering. 

C.  rhomhoidalis,  L. — A  very  pretty  species, met  with 
in  the  pasturages  of  the  Alps  and  Jura.  The  leaves 
are  crenulated  and  very  pretty,  and  the  flowers, 
arranged  in  panicles,  have  a  very  pretty  effect.  It 
may  be  cultivated  like  C.  glomerata. 

C.  linifolia,  Lam. — A  charming  alpine  with  large 
and  beautiful  flowers  of  a  deep  blue  colour  and  with 
slender  elegant  leaves.  It  requires  light  soil  and  a 
slightly  shaded  position. 

C.  Ipitsitfa,  Ilosncke. — A  dwarf  species,  creeping 
over  calcareous  rocks  and  carried  by  floods  into  the 
plains.  It  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  the  rockery, 
which  it  serves  to  adorn  all  the  summer  with  its 
pretty  blue  flowers.  It  requires  to  be  kept  in  place, 
as  it  spreads  widely  and  seeds  freely.  There  is  a 
white  variety. 

C.  aespitosa,  Scop.,  resembles  the  foregoing,  but 
grows  naturally  at  much  greater  elevations.  It  re- 
quires a  light,  well-drained  soil  and  an  easterly  aspect. 
The  true  C.  crespitosa  is  not  what  is  commonly  grown 
under  that  name,  and  which  is  only  C.  pusilla. 

C  pullet^  L. — A  Tyrolese  species  with  very  pretty 
long  deep  blue  pendulous  flowers,  arranged  in  loose 
racemes.  It  requires  a  calcareous  soil,  and  a  shady 
position. 

C.  Vanneri,  Boiss. — A  native  of  Southern  Austria. 
A  superb  plant.  The  foliage  is  shining  green,  form- 
ing a  large  tuft,  from  the  middle  of  which  uprises 
majestically  a  pyramidal  stem  covered  with  long 
tubular  deep  violet  flowers.  This  grand  plant  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  cultivate.  M.  Boissier  has  it 
planted  on  a  vertical  wall  in  his  garden  at  Valleyres, 
where  it  succeeds  well.  It  grows  also  in  a  horizontal 
position,  but  I  have  always  seen  it  do  best  when 
growing  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  or  a  wall.  It  must  be 
multiplied  by  seed  sown  in  a  light  soil  and  shady 
position.  The  plant  itself  prefers  a  light  shaded 
position.     With  me  it  always  dies  after  flowering. 

C.  gar^anica,  Tenpre. — A  charming  plant,  found 
wild  in  the  Adriatic  Isles,  and  on  the  rocks  bordering 
the  sea  in  Southern  Austria.  It  is  a  creeping  species, 
the  branches  covered  with  blue  flowers.  It  is  very 
free  flowering,  and  flowers  during  the  summer.  Its 
foliage  is  delicate  and  pretty.  It  is  cultivated  on  dry 
and  hot  calcareous  soils.  It  is  multiplied  by  seed, 
and  by  division  of  the  tufts  or  by  cuttings. 

C.  Moneliana,  Reich. —  A  species  with  erect 
flowers,  larger  than  those  of  the  preceding,  and 
which  is  met  with  in  the  chinks  of  limestone  rocks  in 
Southern  Austria.  Culture  and  multiplication  as  for 
the  preceding. 

C,  Reineri,  Perpont. — A  superb  plant,  very  dwarf, 
which  covers  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  in  Tessin,  and  which 
grows  also  in  the  mountains  of  Lombardy.  The 
flowers  are  large,  violet-blue,  and  solitary.  It  requires 
a  dry  soil  and  a  warm  position.  It  is  cultivated  like 
C.  Vanneri,  on  walls  or  rocks  that  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular. 

C.  Wald$leiniana.—X  native  of  Southern  Austria. 
A  plant  with  delicate  foliage,  and  bearing  numerous 
flowers  on  short  stunted  leafy  branches.  The  flowers 
are  long,  small,  and  deep  blue.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and 
rare  species,  and  requires  a  soil  rich  in  humus,  but 
light,  well  drained,  and  a  shady  aspect. 

C.  eenisia,  L. — One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
alpine  species.     It  is  not  confined  to  Mont  Cenis,  as 


its  name  would  imply,  but  occurs  throughout  our 
Alps  where  slaty  rocks  prevail.  When  it  is  wished 
to  transplant  it  the  stones  between  which  it  is  growing 
must  be  broken,  and  care  taken  to  disentangle  and 
extricate  the  roots  from  the  pebbles  which  surround 
them.  Once  removed  it  must  be  placed  in  a  well- 
drained  pot  covered  with  a  layer  of  light  peaty  soil 
mixed  with  granitic  sand  and  fragments  of  slate.  It 
must  be  kept  dry  in  winter,  and  in  spring  should  be 
placed  in  a  niche  protected  from  heavy  rains  and 
exposed  to  the  east  or  to  the  west.  The  niche  must 
be  well  drained  and  supplied  with  a  compost  such  as 
that  just  indicated.  I  have  had  this  year  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  a  very  fine  tuft  which  was  covered  with 
flowers  during  July  and  August.  I  have  not  yet  tried 
to  grow  it  from  seed.  //.  Corret'on,  Botanic  Gardens, 
Geneva* 


FRUIT    NOTES. 

Notes  on  Apples  at  North  Riding  Asylum, 
Clifton,  York. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Culverwell,  at 
p.  566,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  was  serious  when  I  wrote 
my  notes  on  the  above  subject  at  p.  491  ;  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Macintosh, 
was  in  the  same  state.  I  do  not  often  record  my  im- 
pressions and  experience  in  the  horticultural  press, 
but  when  I  do  so  it  is  a  truthful  statement  of  them  at 
the  time  of  writing.  While  on  this  topic  permit  me 
also  to  remark  that  charges  like  Mr.  Culverwell's, 
which  in  a  measure  impute  unworthy  motives 
[Surely  nothing  of  the  kind  was  intended.  Ed.  ],  have, 
to  my  knowledge,  a  deadening  effect,  in  preventing 
many  practical  gardeners  from  giving  their  experience 
on  various  subjects.  Not  being  of  a  querulous  or 
pugnacious  temperament,  they  do  not  care  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  "wordy  warfare"  with  those  who  probably, 
in  practical  knowledge  and  skill,  are  their  inferiors, 
Had  Mr.  Culverwell  given  your  readers  a  full  list  of 
the  Apples  that  succeed  with  him,  and  a  description 
of  the  soil  they  grow  in,  and  the  shelter  or  other  local 
conditions,  he  would  have  done  them  a  service. 
Here,  only  some  ten  miles  from  Clifton,  I  do  not  find 
my  experience  to  agree  with  Mr.  Mackintosh's  ;  but 
that  does  not  prove  he  is  wrong,  our  soil  being  of  quite 
a  different  nature  to  his.  As  I  inferred  in  my  notes, 
those  of  your  readers  who  were  in  similar  circum- 
stance as  to  soil,  &c,  might  benefit  by  Mr.  Macintosh's 
experience.  Mr.  Mackintosh  did  not  plant  the  bulk 
of  the  Apple  trees  at  Clifton,  consequently  he  is  not 
responsible  for  their  being  planted  north  of  the  Trent. 
Permit  me  to  ask  if  all  the  varieties  of  Apples  planted 
by  Mr.  Culverwell  at  Thorpe  Perrow  have  succeeded  ? 
If  not,  probably  they  might  have  done  so  if  planted 
"  south  of  the  Trent."  Though  I  have  seen  Norfolk 
Beefing,  which  is  such  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Culverwell 
nearly  dead  with  canker  in  the  comparatively  warm 
climate  of  Hampshire,  at  Bolton  Hall,  Bedale,  some  15 
miles  above  Thorpe  Perrow,  Ihaveseen  finersamplesof 
some  varieties  of  both  Apples  and  Pears  than  could  be 
produced  in  a  garden  in  Hampshire  belonging  to  the 
same  proprietor.  I  only  mention  this  to  prove  that  soil, 
shelter,  and  other  favourable  local  conditions,  are  the 
main  factors  in  hardy  fruit  culture.  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Culverwell  is  unfavourably  situated  in  these 
respects  ;  hence,  with  his.practical  knowledge  in  util- 
ising them,  the  good  results  in  Apple  and  Pear 
culture  at  Thorpe  Perrow.  H.  J.  Clayton,  Grim- 
ston,  October  3 1 . 

Dr.  Hogg  Peach. — In  answer  to  the  enquiry  at 
p.  566  respecting  its  quality  and  merits  for  open-air 
culture,  I  have  to  say  that  here  it  has  proved  to  be  in 
both  respects  first-class.  The  tree  is  of  robust  habit 
and  a  certain  cropper,  the  fruit  is  of  medium  size  and 
of  a  deep  crimson  colour  next  the  sun.  It  ripens 
about  the  second  week  in  August,  and  would,  there- 
fore, make  a  capital  succession  to  Hale's  Early.  It 
is  also  a  good  forcing  variety  ;  we  have  it  in  an  early 
house  where  it  has  always  done  well.  It  was  raised 
by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Rivers,  as  were  also  Magdala  and 
Large  Early  Mignonne,  both  of  which  are  equally 
good  for  open-air  culture  or  for  forcing,  and  ripen 
about  the  same  time  as  Dr.  Hogg.  Of  the  three 
varieties  I  should  give  preference  to  Large  Early 
Mignonne  on  the  ground  of  size  ;  this  variety  always 
grows  to  a  large  size,  and  the  quality  is  cf  the  finest. 
W.  W.,  Heck  field. 
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Apple  Sturmer  Pippin.  —  I  never  remember 
such  a  deficient  crop  of  Apples  as  there  is  this  year. 
Ribstons  are  fetching  a  guinea  a  bushel,  and  Winter 
Uucening  (called  Duck's-bill  in  Sussex)  are  I2.r.  and 
even  culinary  Apples  are  Ss.  and  lor.  The  cause  of  all 
Ibis  in  this  part  is  that  frightful  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
(May  29 — a  perfect  hurricane)  which  destroyed  nearly 
the  entire  crop  here  ;  it  came  up  from  Brighton,  32 
miles  off,  at  the  rate  of  90  miles  an  hour,  and 
brought  salt  sufficient  to  scald  the  tree  leaves  and 
leave  traces  of  it  on  the  windows  next  day  ;  but  not- 
withstanding all  this,  my  favourite  Apple,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  weathered  the  storm  and  bore  a  fine  crop  of 
fruit.  Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
delightful  fruit  ;  the  Ribston  and  Nonpareil  are  its 
parents,  so  that  one  is  not  surprised  at  its  excellent 
quality  ;  but  when  one  considers  that  it  is  positively 
in  season  for  five  successive  months,  I  say  that  it  has 
no  rival.  For  years  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  few  gardens  are  more  than  half  made — often- 
times an  insufficient  depth  of  soil,  and  still  oftener  an 
insufficient  amount  of  shelter.  Choice  fruit  trees, 
bred  wilh  as  much  care  as  our  racehorses,  are  planted 
against  unprotected  walls  and  orchards,  and  the  very 
life  is  nearly  blown  out  of  them  for  six  months  of 
the  year  ;  and  then  the  wonder  is  why  the  fruit  is  so 
scanty — half  swelled,  cracked  before  ripe,  and  some- 
times covered  by  a  black  fungus.  Down  in  the  deer 
park  here  there  stand  in  the  keeper's  garden  two 
Apple  trees  ;  they  are  sheltered  on  the  south-west 
side,  where  the  prevailing  winds  come  from,  by  a 
large  farmhouse  building  and  several  very  large 
Beech  trees  :  now  on  these  two  trees  there  were 
more  fruit  this  year  than  there  was  in  all  the  parish  ; 
therefore,  I  say  plant  fruit  trees,  but  look  sharp  after 
your  shelter,  j.  Rust,  EriJge  Castle. 

Fungus  Spores  with  Spermatia  Adhering. 
— Mr.  Chas.  B.  Plowright,  in  describing  the  fungus 
of  corn  mildew  at  p.  237  illustrates  .licidium  spores 
with  spermatia  adhering  to  them,  and  at  p.  233  he 
says,  "  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  "  [the  spermatia] 
"  play  the  part  of  the  male  element."  When  I  illus- 
trated the  .Ecidium  disease  of  Gooseberries  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  July  16,  1SS1,  p.  77,  fig.  16, 1  figured 
the  same  phenomenon,  and  gave  a  similar  interpreta- 
tion. Tulasne  held  the  same  opinion,  but  De  Bary 
has  dissented  from  it  on  the  ground  that  spores  can 
be  made  to  germinate  (?)  where  the  spermatia  are  not 
present.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  spermatia 
were  not  or  had  not  been  present.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  distinguish  between  germi- 
nating and  mere  bursting  and  protruding  a  short 
mycelial  thread.  All  sorts  of  spores  and  even  zoospores 
will  burst  in  this  abortive  way,  and  exhibit  a  sort  of 
spurious  germination,  but  it  is  nothing  but  the  bursting 
of  a  cell  wall  and  the  escape  of  a  minute  coil  of  pro- 
toplasm, totally  different  from  bond-fide  germination, 
where  the  protoplasm  is  not  only  protruded,  but 
exhibits  the  power  of  speedily  producing  cell  after 
cell.  I  still  adhere  to  the  view  that  the  spores  of  the 
higher  fungi  are  fertilised  in  a  similar  manner,  viz., 
by  the  minute  granular  bodies  produced  by  the  cys- 
tidia  attaching  themselves  to  the  spores.  IV.  G. 
Smith. 

Single  Dahlias. — We  have  this  season  grown 
several  varieties  of  these,  and  all  have  come  in  for  a 
fair  share  of  admiration  by  garden  visitors,  Paragon 
being  the  gem  of  the  single  kinds.  The  variety  most 
admired,  and  I  think  justly  so,  has  been  Juarezii,  or 
what  seems  to  be  best  known  as  the  Cactus  Dahlia, 
as  it  is  as  near  like  a  flower  of  Cactus  or  Cereus 
speciosissimus,  as  it  is  possible  for  two  flowers  of  dif- 
ferent species  to  be.  The  colour  is  an  intense  scarlet, 
and  the  flowers  show  well  up  above  the  foliage.  It 
is  an  invaluable  plant  for  the  centres  of  large  beds  or 
for  back  lines  in  a  large  flower  border.  IV.  IV.,  Heck- 
field. 

Branches  Cut  from  Apple  Trees  Growing. — 
Having  read  an  account  of  branches  of  the  Burr  Knot 
Apple  growing  when  cut  from  the  tree,  I  send  you 
the  following  note  on  a  branch  of  the  Winter  Box  not 
only  growing  but  flowering  and  bringing  to  maturity 
two  Apples.  This  occurred  here  this  summer,  and  is 
the  more  remarkable  from  the  trees  having  been  cut 
down  and  Ihe  branches  cut  out  for  Pea  stakes  quite 
three  months  before  they  were  used  for  that  purpose. 
Has  any  similar  instance  of  such  tenacily  of  life  in 
Apple  wood  come  under  your  notice  ?  H.  Mount, 
Trengwainton  Gardens,  Penzance. 

A  Productive  Potato.— On  October  28  I  lifted 
a  "big  Potato  "  of  a  new  sort,  which  I  have  named 
"  The  Great  Archangel."  The  parent  tuber  weighed 
I  lb.  13  oz  ,  and  measured  in  length  9J  inches.  It 
was  planted  entire,  and  threw  up  fourteen  stems  of 
the  average  height  of  4  feet  6  inches,  which  occupied 
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a  space  II  feet  6  inches  in  circumference,  and  yielded 
twenty-eight  tubers  of  the  gross  weight  of  20  lb. 
Eight  of  the  tubers  weighed  \  lb.  and  upwards,  the 
heaviest  being  1  lb.  12  oz.  I  should  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any  record  of  a  single  tuber  having  yielded  a 
heavier  crop  ?  J  no.  F.  Sharpin,  Ripon. 

Ferns. — These  are  very  luxuriant  this  year,  owing 
to  the  cool  moiat  summer.  A  fine  specimen  of  Wood- 
wardia  radicans  growing  out-of-doors  here  has  a 
spread  of  fronds  of  12  feet  by  10.  It  is  quite  hardy 
here,  having  passed  the  late  severe  winters  uninjured, 
with  the  exception  of  having  the  fronds  browned  by 
the  frost.  H.  Mount,  Trengwainton  Gardens,  Pen- 
zance, 

Cotoneaster  rupestris.  —  Your  correspondent, 
"J.  S. ,"  p.  533,  speaks  in  praise  of  Cotoneaster 
microphylla  as  being  a  most  useful  trailing  plant  for 
covering  rockwork,  low  walls,  fences,  &c,  but  says 
that  it  is  unfit  for  covering  large  spaces  on  account  of 
the  slowness  of  its  growth.  Has  he  ever  seen 
Cotoneaster  rupestris  ?  against  which  the  same  objec- 
tion cannot  be  urged.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  best  of 
all  the  trailing  Cotoneasters  ;  it  is  a  fast  grower, 
much  more  so  than  either  microphylla  or  rotundi- 
folia,  and  without  the  coarse  appearance  of  Si- 
monsii ;  it  has  glossy,  shining'  foliage,  and  bright 
scarlet  berries,  which  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  which  renders  it  at  this  season  of  the  year 
and  during  the  winter  months  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  attractive  hardy  trailing  plants  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  I  enclose  branches  of  five 
varieties  taken  from  plants  of  the  same  age  for  com- 
parison. John  Charlton,  Summer  Vale  Nursery, 
Tunbridge  Wells.  [We  defer  comment  on  the  speci- 
mens sent  till  another  occasion,  but  in  the  meantime 
refer  our  readers  to  the  illustrated  article  on  Cotone- 
asters which  appeared  in  our  columns  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1S79.  Ed.] 

The  Stinging  Tree. — Is  the  stinging  plant  which 
caused  such  results  at  Ivew  (see  p.  567)  the  same 
poisonous  species  which  existed  some  years  ago  there, 
and  which,  according  to  an  equally  interesting  account 

in  Household  Words,  finally  disappeared  through  the 
hostility  of  the  attendants,  who  were  afraid  to  touch 
it  ?  Mcdicus. 

Reading  Hero  Potato.— Among  the  multitude 
of  new  Potatos  this  one  will  probably  be  the  most 
likely  to  be  known  far  and  wide,  and  to  have  a  place 
in  every  garden.  It  has  every  quality  of  a  good 
Potato,  being  large  in  size,  handsome  in  form,  with 
shallow  eyes,  and  when  boiled  or  baked  of  a  delicate 
flavour,  and  as  floury  as  can  be.  In  growth  it 
resembles  Magnum  Bonum  or  Scotch  Champion,  and 
in  planting  a  good  interval  must  be  left  between  the 
sets.  This  year  it  is  the  only  Potato  entirely 
free  from  disease  that  I  have  grown.  From  very 
remote  districts  I  hear  the  same  excellent  account, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  the  main  crop 
Potato  of  the  future,  as  it  is  not  a  type  of  Potato 
likely  to  deteriorate  [How  does  our  correspondent 
come  to  this  conclusion?  Ed.],  and  as  a  heavy 
cropper  it  has  few  if  any  superiors,    W.  Cannichasl. 

Mealy-Bug,  Vines,  and  Paraffin.  —  Pray 
pardon  me  for  giving  an  additional  point — to  be  most 
careful  to  avoid  using  this  in  an  undiluted  state.  If 
not  kept  well  mixed  it  soon  floats  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  therefore,  if  so  applied,  it  will  kill 
the  Vine.  A  very  few  years  ago  I  had  an  old  ex- 
perienced gardener  who  thus  killed  two  of  my  best 
Vines  down  to  a  few  feet  of  their  roots.  W,  A. 
Wooler. 

Herniaria  glabra. — If  this  useful  and  pretty  little 
plant  were  better  known  it  could  not  fail  to  be  more 
largely  used  than  at  present  ;  with  the  exception  of 
gardens  where  carpet  bedding  is  done  to  a  large 
extent  one  seldom  or  never  sees  it,  and  in  botanical 
works  the  members  of  the  family  are  described  as 
uninteresting,  which  I  consider  not  quite  true  as 
regards  II.  glabra.  Where  there  are  large  geometrical 
gardens  of  Cox  and  gravel,  and  grass  is  used  in 
patches  or  otherwise,  II.  glabra  will  be  found  a  much 
better  substitute.  In  the  first  place  it  is  very  com- 
pact in  growth,  retaining  its  deep  green  hue  through  the 
severest  drought  when  the  grass  would  be  either 
brown  or  yellow.  It  requires  no  clipping,  and  is  free 
from  that  greatest  of  all  pests  in  grass — the  Daisies  ; 
and,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  it  is  the  same  in  winter 
as  summer.  We  have  used  it  here  in  this  way,  and 
visitors  invariably  exclaim,  "Mow  pretty!  What  is 
it  ? "  Where  a  margin  of  red  sand  intervenes  between 
that  and  the  Box  the  contrast  is  extremely  pleasing. 
It  is  also  well  adapted  for  an  edging  to  walks,  and 
if  once  used  for  that  purpose  would  soon  supersede 
grass,  as  it  grows  quickly  and  thickly  together,  is 
much  neater  in  appearance,  and  gives  little  or  no 
trouble  when  once  planted.  As  a  carpet  for  the 
hardy  fernery  it  has  no  equal,  looking  in  the  distance 
like  a  beautiful  moss.     Veronica  repens  is  a  fit  com- 


panion for  it  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
neat  and  pretty  as  II.  glabra,  P.  Conway,  Muntham 
Gardens,   Worth ing . 

Anemone  coronaria. — I  beg  to  send  you  a  few 
Anemone  buds  and  flowers  cut  this  morning  from  a 
seed  bed  sown  on  April  3  last.  Treated  as  an  annual 
we  find  Anemones  very  useful  for  class  purposes  as 
well  as  for  their  decorative  value  as  cut  blooms. 
This  Anemone  is  one  of  the  flowers  which  may  be  cut 
in  the  bud  stage,  as  the  flowers  develope  perfectly 
after  being  brought  indoors  and  placed  in  water  for  a 
few  days ;  and  where  gas  is  not  used  for  lighting 
purposes,  the  flowers  endure  fresh  and  fair  for  eight 
or  ten  days  at  least.  No  other  hardy  flowers  can 
compete  with  these  for  brilliancy  of  colour  at  this 
season,  after  having  endured  50  of  frost,  as  these 
Anemones  have  done.  Senecio  pulcher  is  still  fresh 
and  beautiful  in  the  open  air  after  the  same  ordeal. 
F.  IV.  Burbidge,  Trinity  College  Botanical  Gardens, 
Dublin,  Oct.  30. 

To  Destroy  Scale  on  Fruit  Trees. — I  see 
some  of  your  correspondents  ask  for  the  best  means 
of  destroying  scale.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  this  pest 
from  infesting  Oranges,  but  I  have  found  the  applica- 
tion of  the  flame  of  a  petroleum  lamp  or  wax  taper 
rather  more  than  the  strong  constitution  of  this  insect 
can  bear.  It  is  sufficient  to  pass  the  flame  lightly 
along  the  bark,  and  into  the  crevices  of  the  old  wood 
to  effectually  detach  these  limpets  from  their  anchor- 
age. For  the  young  and  tender  shoots  a  dressing  of 
castor-oil  left  on  for  a  day  and  then  washed  off  with 
hot  water  and  soft-soap  will  be  found  very  effectual. 
Water  heated  to  1500  will  do  no  damage  to  the  leaves. 
It  is  easy  to  try  on  a  small  scale.    T.  F.  Rivers, 

Alpine  Strawberries.— I  send  you  a  few  alpine 
Strawberries.  Last  year  I  placed  a  ripe  fruit  on  the 
soil  of  a  vase  just  inside  the  rim,  from  which  two  or 
three  seedlings  grew.  This  year  the  runners  grew 
over  the  side,  and  are  now  about  2h  feet  long,  and 
have  been  much  admired.  It  has  fruited  well,  and  one 
speciality  is,  that  the  runners  of  this  year  soon  flower 
and  bear ;  the  bunch  with  three  is  from  the  runner, 
and  the  larger  fruit  (bunch  with  two)  is  from  the 
plant.  It  is  an  ordinary  alpine  sort,  but  I  submit 
that  it  might  be  used  for  ornamental  purposes  ;  but  if 
thus  grown,  and  given  some  slight  protection,  it  would 
yield  fruit  in  the  open  garden  at  a  season  when  they 
would  be  somewhat  valued.  IV.  A.  Wooler,  Sadbe/ge 
Hall,  Darlington, 

The  Close  of  the  Flowering  and  Growing 
Season  in  the  Open  Air. — The  fierce  storm  of 
wind,  rain,  and  snow  that  we  had  on  Oct.  24 
has  completely  changed  the  face  of  the  garden.  Up 
to  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  though  we  had  much 
rain  and  a  good  deal  of  rough  weather,  not  a  few 
remnants  of  summer  and  a  great  deal  of  autumnal 
beauty  were  still  present  in  our  gardens.  The 
storm  has  passed  over  it,  and  it  is  gone,  no  more 
to  return  this  season.  That  storm  was  peculiar  alike 
in  its  suddenness  and  severity.  The  night  of  the 
23d  was  clear  and  mild.  About  7  o'clock  next 
morning  it  began  to  rain  in  torrents,  aud  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  pauses  to  gather  up  the  clouds 
anew  for  yet  heavier  downpours,  it  continued  to  fall 
in  torrents  throughout  the  day.  About  2  P.M.,  how- 
ever, the  wind  veered  suddenly  round  to  due  east  ; 
it  began  and  continued  to  blow  a  hurricane  till  nearly 
5  p.m.,  when  it  somewhat  moderated  ;  about  3  o'clock 
large  flakes  of  snow  began  to  mix  thickly  with  the 
rain  ;  for  several  hours  the  air  was  so  filled  with 
water,  snow,  and  leaves  as  to  reduce  the  day- 
light to  something  like  a  twilight  gloom,  and 
this  with  the  roar  of  the  wind  gave  everything 
a  fearfully  lowering  appearance.  Having  occasion  to 
be  a  good  deal  out  in  the  storm,  it  reminded  me  very 
much  of  that  of  last  October,  as  well  as  of  that  other 
wind  that  wrecked  the  Tay  Bridge  ;  and  if  it  extended 
all  over  the  country  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  it  has  proved  almost  as  destructive  to  hor- 
ticultural objects  and  other  property.  Writing 
broadly.'it  has  wrecked  the  gardens,  and  has  loosened, 
blown  out,  or  broken  off  more  Rose  trees  and  bushes 
than  either  of  these  winds  ;  this  has  arisen  from  the 
enormous  downpour  that  has  converted  not  a  few 
Rose  beds  and  borders  into  a  swamp.  The  purchase 
of  the  wind  on  the  branches,  still  laden  with  green 
leaves,  forced  the  boles,  driven  hither  and  thither  by 
its  force,  to  dig  a  hole  around  them,  that  soon  got 
filled  with  water  ;  the  latter  of  course  weakened  the 
hold  of  the  roots  on  the  earth,  with  the  result  of 
enabling  the  wind  to  lay  them  prostrate,  or  drag  them 
right  out  of  the  soil — a  thing  I  have  never  seen  done 
to  the  same  extent  before.  Probably  hardly  ever  before 
had  so  much  rain  fallen  in  so  short  a  time,  to  be  quickly 
succeeded  by  such  a  violent  wind,  still  accompanied 
with  torrents  of  rain,  for  it  must,  not  be  supposed 
that  it  ceased  raining  when  the  snow  began  to  fall, 
about  3  p.m. — the  snow  was  simply  added  to  the  rain, 
and  the  latter  seemed,  if  possible,  to  fall  faster  than 
before.      The  violence  of  the  wind  partially  subsided 


about  5  p.m.,  though  it  still  blew  a  gale  at  9  p.m.  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  serious  damage 
has  been  done  among  the  trees  here  ;  but  as  the 
leaves  were  exceptionally  green,  thus  giving  an  enor- 
mous purchase  power  to  the  wind,  it  is  feared  that 
on  thin  soils  and  in  exposed  localities  the  gale  may 
have  ranked  in  destructive  force  with  that  which 
wrecked  the  Tay  Bridge  or  of  last  October.  It  is 
almost  necessary  to  go  to  Scotland  to  see  what  these 
gales  were  like  ;  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  assert 
that  whole  tracts  of  woods  that  would  be  reckoned 
large  forests  in  most  districts  south  of  the  Tweed 
were  prostrated  by  these  storms.  Gangs  of  wood- 
men, with  all  the  best  modern  appliances  for  dealing 
with  heavy  timber,  have  in  fact  been  in  the  plan- 
tations ever  since,  yet  is  their  work  far  from  com- 
pleted. As  I  walked  among  or  drove  past  hundreds 
of  those  prostrate  trees  in  September,  I  could  not 
help  gaining  a  new  idea  of  the  tremendous  force 
of  the  elements  that  had  laid  so  many  proud  forest 
giants  so  low.  Going  direct  from  Dupplin  woods  to 
the  Tay  Bridge,  the  marvel  was  less  that  it  fell  on 
that  awful  night,  but  that  such  a  frail,  fairy-like 
structure  should  have  stood  so  long  in  such  a  fear- 
fully exposed  position.  Certain  it  is  that  no  trees  in 
the  British  Isles  could  have  withstood  such  a  storm 
if  by  any  possibility  they  could  have  changed  places 
with  the  bridge.  D.  T.  Fish. 

Globe  Artichokes.  —  Whether  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd's  plan  (p.  567)  of  sowing  seed  of  the  above 
in  the  autumn  is  belter  than  spring  sowing  I  am 
unable  at  present  to  say;  this  much,  however,  I  can 
freely  state,  viz,  no  one  need  have  any  misgivings 
on  the  score  of  success  resulting  from  seed  sown  in 
the  spring.  For  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  our 
practice  to  treat  the  Globe  Artichoke  as  an  annual  : 
we  are  still  of  opinion  that  this  is  by  far  the  best 
plan,  and  have  detailed  our  modus  operandi  in  your 
columns  more  than  once.  To  avoid  repetition  I  will 
simply  state  that  we  sow  in  heat  early  in  the  year,  pot 
off  when  large  enough,  and  plant  out  in  April  ;  by 
planting  out  an  equal  number  of  the  largest  and 
smallest  plants  from  the  same  sowing  Artichokes  may 
be  had  both  early  and  late.  Indeed  we  cut  our  first 
this  year  in  July,  and  have  at  the  present  time  a  good 
supply,  with  every  prospect,  if  the  weather  continues 
mild,  of  having  plenty  at  Christmas.  J,  Horsefeld. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke.— In  your  leader  of 
lhe2istinst.  you  say  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Jerusalem  or  Artichokes  ; 
that  is  of  course  true  of  the  thing,  tbut  not  of  the 
name.  The  name  Artichoke  was  given  because  the 
root  recalled  the  taste  of  the  Artichoke,  and  by  the 
old  writers,  Bacon,  Gerard,  and  even  Dr.  Johnson 
later,  the  name  was  stronger  even,  viz.,  Artichokes  of 
Jerusalem.  This  did  not  mean  that  the  plant  really 
came  from  Jerusalem,  but  Jerusalem,  like  India  and 
"Welsh,"  were  commonly  used  to  signify  that  the 
plants  were  exotics,  and  from  unknown  countries.  (!) 
The  modern  derivation  from  the  Italian  is  most  un- 
likely. Our  ancestors  were  not  likely  to  take  the 
Italian  name,  and  then  immediately  corrupt  it  ;  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  with  certainty  that  the 
plant  ever  was  called  Gira  sole.  Henry  L.  Ellacombe, 
Bitton,  Oct.  26.  [It  is  not  prudent  to  say  what  our 
ancestors  may  have  done,  but  when  Josephine  de 
Malines  becomes  almost  immediately  "Joseph  on  the 
Palings  "  one  must  certainly  admit  the  fact  of  speedy 
corruption  of  foreign  names.   Ed.] 

Pilocarpus  pennatifolius  (Jaborandi  or  Vege- 
table Mercury),  a  very  interesting  Brazilian  plant  of 
the  natural  order  Rutacece,  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
large  Economic-house  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  and  will  be  visited  no  doubt 
by  many  students  and  scientific  men.  The  properties 
of  the  Jaborandi  drug  are  well  known  in  the  Brazils, 
but  although  extraordinary  power  in  many  cases  is 
attributed  to  it,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  officially  recog- 
nised in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Experiments 
have,  however,  proved  it  to  be  a  very  powerful  agent, 
and  when  the  application  of  it  is  better  known  it  may 
be  brought  into  general  use.  An  alkaloid  called  pilo- 
carpine has  been  extracted  by  Mr.  Gerrard  from  the 
leaves  and  bark,  and  experiments  on  the  lower  animals 
showed  that  a  tenth  of  a  grain  ejected  into  the  jugular 
vein  produced  profuse  salivation  almost  instantly, 
caused  a  retardation  of  the  heart's  action,  and  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  blood  pressure.  Jaborandi, 
when  applied  to  the  eye,  contracts  the  pupil  ;  and  in 
the  human  subject  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful 
sialogue  and  sudorific  known.  It  is  also  said  to  te 
useful  as  an  antidote  and  a  diaphoretic.  Viewed  from  a 
gardener's  pointof  view,  the  plant  is  well  worth  growing 
both  for  its  ornamental  character  and  also  for  its 
singular  and  pretty  appearance  when  in  flower.  In 
habit  of  growth  it  resembles  a  pale  green  upright 
growing  Rhopala,  except  that  the  leaflets  are  rounded 
and  plain-edged.  The  specimen  now  in  flower  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens  is  about  5  feet  in  height,  and  bears 
six  spikes,  each  about  2  feet  in  length.  The  spike  I 
counted  had  over  200  star-shaped  flowers,  each  about 
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one-third  of  an  inch  across,  The  petals  are  five  and 
the  stamens  Sve.  The  Bowers  arc  borne  on  short  foot- 
stalks and  arc  set  on  the  long  drooping  spikes  at  equal 
distances  somewhat  as  in  Saccolabium  guttatum  and 
the  colour  is  daik  blcod-rel,  which  makes  a  pretty 
contrast  with  the  bright  yellow  anthers.  The  plant  is 
also  seeding,  and  is  highly  interesting  both  to  students 
and  plantsmen.  Nicotians  madagascariense  (Mada- 
gascar Tobacco),  the  pretty  sweet  Olea  fragrans,  and 
'that  1  [italic  Poniederia  (Eichornea)  ««"'', 

are  also  in  bloom  there,  fames  OiSritu,   Hoi 
on-thc- . 


U.CpiUT'3     0f    Swttfe. 


Fungus  Foray  of  the  Hackney  Natural 
History  Society.— On  Saturday,  October  21,  the 
members  of  this  Society  explored  the  Chingford  portion 
of  EppiDg  Forest  lor  the  examination  and  determination 
of  fungi.  The  conductors  were  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Mr. 
|.  linglish,  and  the  writer  of  these  lines.  Mr.  Raphael 
Meldola,  President  of  the  Essex  Club,  was  also  present. 
A  worse  day  for  an  excursion  was  never  known,  and  the 
forest  was  visited  in  a  continuous  downpour  of  the 
heaviest  rain,  the  woods  were  full  of  steam  and  mist,  and 
the  mud  in  some  places  seemed  to  be  bottomless.  Not- 
withstanding these  serious  disadvantages  between  twenty 
and  thirty  members  were  "  up  to  time,"  some  in  water- 
proofs, some  with  umbrellas  and  leggings,  and  others 
quite  unprotected  against  the  elements  ;  perhaps  the  last 
were  best  off,  for  they  soon  got  thoroughly  wet  through, 
and  as  they  could  then  get  no  worse  they  kept  tolerably 
cheerful  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  This  part  of  the  forest 
(in  common  with  some  other  parts)  is  badly  afflicted 
with  "Aunt  Sallies,"  "roundabouts,"  "  knock-'em- 
down,"  shooting  booths,  and  other  intolerable  and  dis- 
graceful nuisances— 'Arry  and  'Arriet,  and  half  tipsy 
loafers  are  very  strong  in  spending  an  'appy  day  at 
Chingford.  At  night  the  forest  trees  are  ornamented 
with  slinking  paraffin  lamps,  blue  and  red  fire  is  lit  up 
close  by,  and  what  with  appeals  to  ride  on  roundabouts, 
to  fly  up  in  the  air  in  a  swing,  to  try  one's  luck  at 
shooting  for  nuts,  or  to  go  to  the  concert  where  "  all  the 
seats  are  free,"  this  part  of  the  forest  is  a  very  pretty 
place  indeed.  Chinese  lanterns,  with  squibs,  crackers, 
and  scratch-backs  add  their  delights  to  the  scene. 

Opposite  the  Forest  Hotel  are  some  Elm  trees,  and  on 
two  of  these  were  growing  groups  of  Agaricus  ulmarius, 
far  out  of  reach.  One  member  boldly  essayed  to  climb 
one  of  the  trees  and  secure  some  examples— this  he  did 
with  success,  he  then  mounted  the  second  tree  and  got 
nearly  to  the  top,  when  on  taking  the  last  step  upwards 
the  branch  upon  which  he  held  with  his  hand  gave  way, 
and  he  fell  several  feet  a  nasty  cropper  into  the  middle 
of  the  half  dead  tree.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  was  not 
seriously  damaged,  but  this  member  had  to  forego  the 
pleasures  of  the  foray  for  a  return  journey  to  London. 

The  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  the  driving  wind,  the 
scudding  leaves,  and  the  deep  tenacious  mud  made 
botanising  rather  difficult.  Two  interesting  species  of  the 
subgenus  Flammula  were  speedily  met  with  in  Agaricus 
flavidus  and  spumosus.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of 
Agaricus  dryinus  were  gathered  from  the  trees  (a  wag 
who  happened  to  be  passing  said  he  thought  they  looked 
more  like  welinus).  Another  tree  produced  several 
specimens  of  the  beautiful,  and  by  no  means  common 
Agaricus  adiposus,  with  a  bright  sulphury  top  covered 
with  thick  adipous  gluten.  The  grassy  places  were 
kly  dotted  with  different  species  of  Hygropborus  and 
the  yellow  Clavaria  inrequalis.  Many  species  of  Coprinus 
were  met  with,  and  Agaricus  stercoriarius  and  A.  appen- 
dicular. The  Beech  trees  produced  the  beautiful  A. 
niucidus  and  Polyporus  cuticularis,  and  the  old  Oaks 
exhibited  the  vegetable  beef-steak,  Fistulina  hepatica. 
The  vegetable  oyster,  Agaricus  ostrcatus,  was  met  with 
in  several  places.  Amongst  interesting  species  growing 
on  the  ground  was  Polyporus  rufescens  and  many 
examples  oi  the  uncommon  fungus  named  Agaricus 
Worthingtonii  by  Professor  Fries  in  compliment  to  a 
Gardeners  Chronicle  wood-cutter.  An  example  or  two 
of  the  edible  A.  procerus  were  found  with  a  Large  number 
of  common  sp 

At  5  o'clock  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  Fairmead 
Lodge  for  tea.  Near  this  bouse  there  is  an  old  Oak, 
said  to  measure  33  feet  in  circumference  at  its  thickest 
part,  about  6  feet  from  the  ground.  On  this  occasion 
the  tree  kindly  provided  some  fine  luscious  examples  of 
the  appetising  vegetable  beef-steak.  After  tea  the  meet- 
ing was  addressed  at  some  length  in  a  pleasant  speech 
by  Dr.  Cooke,  the  whole  party  then  went  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room  and  the  fungi  collected  during  the  day  were 
carefully  examined  and  discussed.  Most  of  the  species 
were  common,  and  Ibis  was  a  very  good  thing,  for  it  is 
much  better  to  be  acquainted  with  common  everyday 
things  than  rarities  that  are  perhaps  only  seen  once  in  a 
lifetime.  The  information  given  by  the  conductors  was 
valuabb,  as  with  a  moderate  amount  of  attention  it  must 
have  enlightened  the  assembled  members  as  to  the  names 
and  qualities  of  a  good  many  common  fungi.  W.  G. 
Smith. 


FOP^EST^Y. 

Forest  Work  FOR  NOVEMBER. — Planting  should 
occupy  most  of  the  forester's  time  during  open  wea- 
ther in  November,  as  we  consider  this  one  of  the  best 
months  for  general  forest  planting.  Large  specimen 
trees  and  evergreens  may  now  be  transplanted  with 
safety,  choosing,  if  possible,  dull  damp  weather  for 
the  operation. 

The  thinning  of  plantations  may  be  proceeded  with 
where  foresters  are  not  deterred  in  this  department  of 
their  work  through  game  preservation.  Where  such 
is  the  case  it  is  advisable  to  have  other  works  in  an 
advanced  state  until  the  covers  have  been  shot 
through.  This  is  a  good  time  for  grubbing  out  old 
hedges,  or  planting  new  ones,  also  for  cutting  over 
those  that  have  become  bare  and  hollow  through 
neglect.  In  the  formation  of  new  hedges  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  should  be  the  first  and  most 
important  point.  The  trimming  of  hedges  should  be 
prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  finished  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Look  to  plantation  ditches  and  watercourses,  and 
see  to  the  mouths  of  closed  ditches,  as  they  are  liable 
at  this  time  to  get  choked  with  leaves  and  branches. 
Collect  leaves,  and  have  them  at  once  conveyed  to 
the  manure-heap,  where  a  mixture  of  lime  will  hasten 
decomposition. 

Collect  seeds  of  the  Scotch  Tine,  Spruce  and 
Silver  Firs,  Oak,  Plane,  &c.  Such  as  are  not 
sown  at  once  should  be  stored  away  in  a  dry  and  airy 
situation,  avoiding  if  possible  the  use  of  bags  or 
boxes  in  storing,  which  frequently  damage  the  germi- 
nation of  seeds. 

Examine  tree-guards,  and  see  that  all  newly  planted 
trees  are  staked,  to  avoid  rocking  with  the  wind. 
Where  rabbits  are  numerous  provision  against  their 
attacks  should  be  provided. 

All  nursery  ground,  as  soon  as  vacant,  should  be 
deeply  trenched  or  dug,  and  left  fully  exposed  to  the 
winter  frosts.  A.  D.  Wchstcr,  Penrhyn  Castle,  North 
Wales. 
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till  afternoon  ;  showery   in  evening  ;    generally 
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27  — Overcist.    Rain  fell  during  the  greater  part  of  the 

day. 
28. — Overcast.     Frequent  rain  till  evening. 
29. — Fine  day  and  night. 
3-,.—  A  dull,  overcaH  day.     Slight  rain  all  the  morning  ; 

heavy  rain  in  evening.     Strong  gale,  with  squalls 

at  times.     Fine  night. 
31. — Fine,  blight  day  ;  nearly  overcast  at  night. 
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Erratum. — Oct.  24.  For  "just  before  noon,  28.61.  The 
lowest  point,  at  7  A.M.,"  read  ''just  before  noon,  28.61  (the 
lowest  point).     At  0.7  f.m.  was  28.63  inches.'1 


London  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  wetk 
ending  October  28,  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  decreased  from  29. 3S  inches  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  to  29.24  inches  by  9  A.M. 
on  the  22  1,  increased  to  29.55  inches  by  3  P.M.  on 
the  23d,  decreased  to  2S.79  inches  by  noon  on  the 
24th,  increased  to  29. 5S  inches  by  midnight  on  the 
251I1,  decreased  to  29.39  inches  by  3  P.M.  on  the 
27th,  and  was  29.59  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29.45  inches,  being  0.37  inch  lower  than 
last  week,  and  0,45  inch  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

Temperature.— The  highest  temperature  in  the 
week  was  55°.5,  on  the22d  ;  on  the  2Sththe  highest 
temperature  was  48°.  The  mean  of  the  seven  high 
day  temperatures  was  52°-4, 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  32°.3,  on  the  26th  ;  on  the  28th  the  lowest  tem- 
perature was  43°. 2.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest 
temperatures  was  39°. S. 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
20°. 7,  on  the  26th  ;  the  smallest  was  4°.S,  on  the 
281I1.  The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was 
12°. 6. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  22d,  4S°,4  ; 
on  the  23d,  47°.3  ;  on  the  24th,  45°-2  !  on  the  25th, 
43°.  7  ;  on  the  26th,  42°.  2  ;  on  the  27  th,  46°.  1  ;  and 
on  the  28th,  46°. 5  ;  and  these  were  all  below  their 
averages  by  o°.3,  1°,  2°. 7,  3°,8,  50,  0°,8,  and  0°,2 
respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  was  45°.6,  being  3°.6  lower 
than  last  week,  and  2°  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black-, 
ened  bulb  in  vacuo  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  10S*  on  the  23d.  The  mean  of  the  seven  read- 
ings was  84°.4. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  was  29°.  3,  on  the 
26th.     The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  35°. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  2.71  inches, 
of  which  I  inch  fell  on  the  2Sth. 

England  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing October  28  the  highest  temperatures  were  62° 
at  Sunderland,  59°  at  Brighton,  and  5S°  at  Plymouth  ; 
the  highest  temperature  at  Bolton  was  51°. 2,  and  at 
Sheffield  and  Bradford  53°.  The  general  mean 
was  55°. 6. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  30°  at 
Truro,  30°.3  at  Nottingham,  and  30°.9  at  Wolver- 
hampton ;  the  lowest  temperature  at  Brighton  was 
38°.8,  at  Plymouth  36°,  and  at  Liverpool  35°.4. 
The  general  mean  was  33°. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  27°  at  Sunderland,  26°  at  Truro,  and  25°. 7  at 
Nottingham  ;  the  least  ranges  were  17°. 2  at  Bolton, 
I7°,9  at  Liverpool,  and  Bradford  i8°.2.  The  general 
mean  was  22°.6. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Sunderland  57°.  I,  and  at  Truro  and  Cam- 
bridge; and  was  lowest  at  Bolton  and  Bradford, 
490. 3,  and  at  Wolverhampton  and  Sheffield  50°. 3. 
The  general  mean  was  52°. I. 

The  mean  oi  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Brighton,  42°.7,  at  Plymouth  42°, 
and  at  Liverpool  40°.4  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolver- 
hampton, 36°.  3,  at  Nottingham  36°.  5,  and  at  Leices- 
ter 370. 2.     The  general  mean  was  390. 3. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Sunderland, 
17',  at  Cambridge  I5°.3,  and  at  Leicester  and  Hull 
14°. 8,  ;  and  was  least  at  Liverpool,  9°.  3,  at  Bradford 
9°. 7,  and  at  Brighton  io°,9. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  week  was  highest  at 
Sunderland,  47°. 9,  at  Brighton  47°,4,  and  at  Ply- 
mouth 470.  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhampton  and 
Bolton,  42°.5,  and  Nottingham  42°.8.  The  general 
mean  was  44'.  8. 

Rain. — The  largest  fall  was  4.18  inches  at  Bristol, 
of  which  2. 10  inches  fell  on  the  24th  j  at  Blackheath 
2.71  inches,  at  Hull  2.47  inches,  and  there  were  falls 
exceeding  2  inches  at  Truro,  Brighton,  Cambridge, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Nottingham.  The  smallest  falls 
were  0.49  inch  at  Liverpool,  0.94  at  Bolton  and  Sun- 
derland, and  0.9S  inch  at  Bradford.  The  general 
mean  was  1. 91  inch. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing October  2S  the  highest  temperature  was  54°.2,  at 
Greenock.  The  highest  temperature  reached  at  Perth 
was  52°.     The  general  mean  was  53°.2. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  240,  at 
Perth  ;  at  Aberdeen  the  lowest  temperature  was  35°.  I. 
The  general  mean  was  30°. I. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Aberdeen, 
44°.  4  ;  and  lowest  at  Perth,  390. 4.  The  general  mean 
was  43°. 

Rain.— The  largest  fall  was  0.S9  inch,  at  Paisley  ; 
and  the  smallest  0.03  inch  at  Leith.  The  general 
mean  fall  was  0.34  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Apple  Orchard  :  T.  Meaver.  It  is  a  losing  business 
to  attempt  to  infuse  fresh  life  into  old  Apple  trees  by 
dressing  or  manuring  them  in  any  way.  We  would 
strongly  advise  you  to  grub  up  the  lot,  and  to  plant 
afresh  with  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  good  bearing 
varieties.  In  case  you  have  the  ground  to  spare,  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  plant  a  young  orchard  at 
once,  to  be  coming  on,  and  you  then  spare  the  old 
trees  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  until  the  young  ones 
come  into  bearing,  which  they  would  do  the  second 
year  after  planting,  if  good-sized  trees  are  obtained  in 
the  first  place.  If,  however,  you  must  use  the  orchard 
a  second  time,  root  out  the  trees,  and  trench  the 
ground,  giving  a  heavy  dressing  of  fresh  soil  if  pos- 
sible. You  might  plant  thickly  at  first,  and  remove 
every  alternate  tree  afterwards.  In  case  you  decide 
upon  keeping  the  old  trees  your  best  remedy  would 
be  to  "head  them  back,"  and  graft  fruitful  kinds  on 
to  them  in  the  spring.  We  doubt  very  much  whether 
you  will  improve  their  condition  by  manuring.  The 
trees  have  evidently  seen  their  best  days. 

Artillery  Plant  :  J.  Colebrooke.  It  is  so  called 
from  its  anthers  bursting  in  a  manner  resembling  the 
action  of  artillery  and  liberating  the  pollen. 

Books  :  A.  M.  Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary  (Brad- 
bury, Agnew,  &  Co.),  or  Johnson's  Gardeners'  Dic- 
tionary (G.  Bell  &  Sons). — E.  V.  Barcote.  Johnson's 
Gardeners'  Dictionary. 

Botany  :  y.  S,  U.  If  you  really  mean  to  study  it 
seriously,  we  recommend  you  to  attend  the  course  of 
lectures  at  the  School  of  Science,  South  Kensington. 
Write  to  the  Secretary  for  a  prospectus.  If  you  will 
tell  us  what  special  department  you  wish  to  study,  we 
will  give  you  further  information. 

Grass  Seeds  :  J.  C.  J. — We  do  not  know  any  acces- 
sible work  in  which  the  seeds  are  figured  in  the  way 
you  mention. 

Insects  :  C,  E.  P. — The  insects  sent  are  the  young 
state  of  a  small  plant  bug.  They  do  much  mischief  to 
Chrysanthemum  buds.  See  our  article  on  them  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October,  1881.   /.  O.   W. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  Day,  Garliestown.  1,  Beurre 
Ranee  ;  2,  Beurre  Diel  ;  3,  Beurre  Ranee  ;  4,  Easter 
Beurre\  Apple:  King  of  the  Pippins. — J.  G.,  ATo.  1. 
3,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin;  10,  Rymer  ;  18,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  ;  19,  New  Hawthornden  ;  20,  Dutch  Mig- 
nonne  ;  22,  Mank's  Codlin  ;  23,  Black  Pear  of  Wor- 
cester ;  others  are  quite  indefinable. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Juvenis  must  send  larger  speci- 
mens ;  we  have  no  time  to  waste  over  mere  scraps. — 
W.  A.  Woolcr.  Suckers  of  common  English  Elm 
(Ulmus  campestris).—  E.  L.  We  cannot  name  them 
without  flowers.  If  you  pot  them  in  a  good  porous 
compost,  and  give  them  cool  greenhouse  treatment, 
you  will  not  be  far  wrong.  —  J.  C.     Bowiea  volubilis. 

—  W.  McK.  1,  Aster  versicolor  ;  2,  A.  diffusa  ;  3,  A. 
cordifolius  ;  4,  A.  laevigatas  ;  5,  A.  acris  (punctatus)  ; 
6,  A.  Uevis. — J.  S.  6,  Didymochlsena  lunulata,  some- 
times called  D.  truncatula.  —  C.  Ross.  1,  Pinus  Lari- 
cio  ;  2,  P.  pyrenaica  ;  3,  Asplenium  umbrosum  ;  4, 
Blechnum  occidentale ;  5,  Lastrea  hirtipes  ;  6,  Poly- 
podium  drepanum.  —  T.  Bcntict,  i,  Lastrea  dilatata 
ramosa  ;  2,  L.  dilatata.— D.  C.  1,  Begonia  metallica  ; 
2,  B.  semperflorens  ;  3,  Pinus  excelsa  ;  4,  P.  Cembra  ; 
5,  not  recognised  ;  6,  Bladder  Cherry  {Physalis  Alke- 
kengij. 

Phylloxera  :  M.  We  know  of  no  better  plan  than  the 
radical  one  you  mention.  The  French  use  a  liquid 
bisulphide  of  carbon  with  success,  but  we  have  not 
heard  of  its  use  in  this  country.  The  Cucumber  roots 
were  badly  affected  with  the  Cucumber  Vibrio,  or 
Anguillula. 

Vines:  W.  H.  D.  We  can  trace  nothing  serious  the 
matter  with  your  Vine  leaves,  except  what  is  clearly 
accounted  for  by  the  attacks  of  brown-scale  and  red- 
spider,  which  seem  to  be  rather  plentiful.  The  black 
matter  upon  the  leaves  is  solely  the  result  of  the 
attacks  of  brown-scale,  which  always  leaves  such  marks 
behind  it  upon  Vines  or  Peach  trees.  The  leaf  having 
its  stem  injured  seems  rather  dried  up,  which  is  only  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  injury.  Having  cropped 
Vines  heavily  for  eight  years  in  a  narrow  border,  you 
cannot  expect  them  always  to  continue  vigorous.  We 
would  give  the  Vines  a  rest,  or  plant  afresh.  The 
small  berries  are  imperfectly  stoned,  and  have  not 
swollen  to  their  normal  size.  The  damping  of  the 
berries  means  nothing.  Trebbiano  is  one  of  the  most 
tender-skinned  Grapes — perhaps  the  most  tender,  il 
we  except  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Golden  Champion  ; 
and  it  should  not  surprise  an  experienced  Vine  grower 
to  see  a  few  berries  damp  off  alter  so  much  wet 
weather.  

CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking  — American 
Plants,  and  other  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Knowefield  Nurseries,  Car- 
lisle— Trade  List  of  Nursery  Stock. 

COMMUNICATIONS  Received.  —  I.  Hoffner,  Cincinnati.  — 
J.  F.  McE.— Sir  Trevor  Lawrence— E.  M.— A.  O.  Walker. 
— L.  Jordan.-H.  Knowles.— W.   D.— T.  Bennett.— J.  McC. 

—  G.  B.  &  Co.  (your  request  shall  be  attended  to).— W.  J.  W, 
_W.  B  — J.  Anderson.— W.  B.— T.  M.— C.  W.  D.  (with 
many  thanks).— H.  Correvon,  Geneva. — J.  M. —  f.  S.  - 
M.  L.,  Baden  Baden  (next  week).— J.  C.  S. .  Erfurt.— 
H.  G.  E.— C.  I.  Maximowicz,  St.  Petersburg.— Wild  Rose. 
-R.  I.  L.-H.  A.~Co/e  7»««.-W.  T.  D.-W.  H.  F.— 
H.  S.-D.  P.-W.  B.-M.  J.  B.-W.  L.— F.  R.  C— J.  F.— 
W.  B.  H.— R.  T,  W.  Ottolander,  Boskoop.— G.  B.— J.  C.  M. 
~C.  B.  P.-J.  R.  J.-D.  C.  P.-C.  B.  C. 
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CO  VENT  GARDEN,   November  2, 


Market    steady  ;     no    alteration. 
Wholesale  Apple  Market. 

Plants  in  Pots. 

j. 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.12 

Arbor-vita;    (golden), 

per  dozen  ..         ..6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Begonias,  per  doz,  . .  6 
Chrysanthems.,  doz.  6 
Coleus,  per  dozen  . .  4 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6 
Dracaena  terminally    30 

—  viridis,  per  doz.  ..12 
Epiphyllum,  dozen..  18 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ...  ..6 
Evergreens,  in  var., 

per  dozen  ..  ..6 
Ferns,  in  var.,  dozen  4 


James     Webber, 


—Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
d.  s.  d.  I  s.d.  s  d. 

0-24  o  Ficus  elastica.  each  16-70 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  ..  2  o  10  6 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen  40-90 
Genista,  per  doz.  ..  80120 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  30-60 
Hyacin.  [Rom.),  pot  16-20 
Hydrangea,  doz.  ..  9  0-12  o 
Marguei  ite      Daisy, 

per  dozen  ..  ..6  0-12  o 
Myrtles,  per  doz.  . .  6  0-12  o 
Palms     in      variety, 

each  . .  . .   2  6—2 1  o 

Pelargoniums,     scar- 
let, per  doz.  ..  26-60 


0-18  o 
0-12  o 
0-12  o 
0-1S  o 
0-60 
0-12  o 
0-60  o 
0-24  o 
0-30  o 

0-18  o 

0-24  o 


0-18  o  I  Solan  urns,  perdoz.  ..  9  0-12  o 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Abutilon.  12  blooms 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz. 
Azalea,  12  sprays  .. 
Bouvardias,  per  bun. 
Camellias,  per  dozen 
Carnations,  12  blms, 
Chrysanth.,    12  bun. 

—  (Fr.)  per  bunch 

—  (bet  t  white),  bun. 

—  12  blooms 
Cornflower,  12  bun. 
Dahlias,  12  hunches 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  . . 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches 
Gardenias,  12  blms.. 
Gladioli,  12  sprays  .. 
Heliotropes.  12  sp.  .. 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

12  sprays  .. 
Lapageria,  white,  12 
blooms 

—  red,  12  blooms.. 


s.  d.  s.  d, 
02-04 
60-80 

1  c-  2  o 
06-10 

2  c-  5  o 
10-30 
6  0-12  o 
06-16 
20-30 
10-26 
20-40 

3  c-  6  6 
09-10 
30-60 
60-80 
40-60 
16-30 
06-10 

20-30 

20-40 
10-30 


Lilac  (French),  bun.  8 
Lilium  various,  per  12 

blooms      ..  . .   3 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  6 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  1 
Narcissus,  12  sprays  2 

—  (paper-white)  per 
bunch         ..  ..1 

Pansies,  12  bunches  1 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  o 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..1 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.   1 

—  (outdoor),  doz  ..  o 

—  Coloured,  doz. ..  1 
Stephanotis,  12  spr..  6 
Tropzolum,  12  bun.  t 
Violets,  i2bunches..   1 

—  French  C;ar,  bun.   1 

—  Parme  (Fr.),  bun.  3 
White  Jasmine,  bun.  o 


d.  s.  d. 
0-90 

0-60 
0-90 
6-40 
6-30 

0-16 
0-30 
9-10 

3-06 


0-20 
0-80 
0-20 
o-  1  3 
6-19 
6-46 
9-10 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  J^-sieve      ..  26-46 
Aubergines,  per  doz.  40-.. 
Cobs,  ico  lb.  ..45  0-50  o 

Figs,  per  dozen       ..06-10 
Grapes,  per  lb.        ,.10-26 


s.  d  s  d. 
Lemons,  per  100  —  6  o- 10  o 
Melons,  each  ..   20-40 

Pears,  per  dozen      . .    10-20 
Pine-apples,  Eng.  ,1b.  40-60 


Vegetables 
s. 
Artichokes,      Globe, 

per  doz 3 

—  Jerusalem,  doz..  4 
Asparagus      (Sprue), 

per  bundle  ..   1 

Beans,   French,    En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb.  o 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..   1 

Bruss.  Sprouts,  bush.  5 
Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  z 
Carrots,  per  bunch . .  o 
Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen  . .  2 
Celery,  per  head,      ..  o 
per  bundle  . .  x 
Cucumbers,  each    ..  o 
Endive,  per  score    ..  1 
Potatos  :— Magnum 
to  90s.  ;    M 


Average  Retail  Prices. 
d.  s.  d. 

Garlic,  per  lb.  ..  1 
Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  4 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score  ..  ..  1 

Mint,  green,  bunch. .  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  baskt,  1 
Onions,  per  bushel..  3 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  o 
Parsley,  per  bunch.,  o 
Radishes,  per  doz.  . .  1 
Seakale,  per  punnet  2 
Small  salading,  pun.  o 
Spinach,  per  bushel  2 
Tomatos,  perdoz.  ..  2 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.  3 


0-60 


0-20 
4-06 


6-  .. 
o-  .. 


0-40 
4-  ..     I 
6-   .. 
6-  1  o  1 
o-  ..     ' 


Bonums,  90s.  to  ionj.  ;  Regents, 
yatt's,  iooi.  to  i  ioj.  per  ton. 


SEEDS. 

London  :  Nov.  1. — The  market  for  agricultural  seeds 
continues  firm  at  the  recent  advance.  As  regards  red 
Clover,  values  still  point  upwards.  Choice  Trefoil  keeps 
scarce  and  dear.  Of  French  Italian  the  supply  is  also 
just  now  short.  Owing  to  the  late  excessive  rains,  the 
sowing  demand  for  winter  Vetches  is  for  a  time  sus- 
pended. Canary,  and  especially  Hemp  seed,  continue 
to  droop  in  price.  Blue  Peas  are  now  unusually  cheap. 
There  is  no  change  in  Linseed.  John  Shaw  &*  Sorts, 
Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C, 


HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  states  that 
the  supply  was  short  on  account  of  the  wet  weather, 
and  the  demand  rather  slow.  Quotations  : —  Prime 
Clover,  115J.  to  125*.  ;  inferior,  75*.  to  8cw.  ;  prime 
meadow  hay,  951.  to  1055. ;  inferior,  36^.  to  6oj.  ;  and 
straw,  30*.  to  46J.  per  load. — On  Thursday  there  was  a 
short  supply,  with  a  brisker  trade  and  firm  prices.— 
Cumberland  Market  quotations  :  —  Superior  meadow 
hay,  95J.  to  iioj.  ;  inferior,  6&\r.  to  84J.  ;  superior 
Clover,  120J.  to  130J.  ;  inferior,  751.  to  98J.  ;  and  straw, 
40s.  to  451.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state 
supplies  are  moderate,  and  the  demand  steady.  Quota- 
tions : — Regents,  8oj.  to  90J.  ;  Champions,  70s,  to  8o.r.  ; 
Magnum  Konunis,  90s.  to  iooj.  per  ton  ;  and  German 
reds,  4s.  6d.  per  bag.— The  imports  into  London  last 
week  consisted  of  400  bags  from  Harlingen,  90  Boulogne, 
107  sacks  St.  Nazaire,  50  barrels  8  sacks  Bremen,  2625 
casks  4293  bags  Hamburg,  and  5  bags  from  Christiana. 


COALS. 

The  following  are  the  prices  current  at  market  during 
the  week  : — Kavensworth  West  Hartley,  15*.  6d.  ;  Walls 
End — Hetton,  20.*.  ;  Hetton  Lyons,  17s.  6d.  ;  Lambton, 
jqs.  6d.  ;  Wear,  17s.  6d.  ;  Tunstall,  ijs,  6d.  ;  Chilton 
Tees,  i8j.  ;  Hawthorn,  17s.  gd. 


SUTTONS'  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


CHIONODOXA     LTJCILTJE. 

"  Glory  of  the  Snow." 

Each,    6d. ;   per  dozen,    55. 

A  valuable  hardy  early  flowering  bulb,  recently  intro- 
duced from  Asia  Minor  by  G.  Maw,  Esq.,  who  describes 
the  plant  in  bloom  as  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  displays 
of  floral  beauty  he  ever  beheld,  resembling  the  blue  and 
white  NemophiIa*insignis  in  colour,  but  more  intense  and 
brilliant.  It  has  been  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  very  best  hardy  bulbous  plants  of  its  class,  far  surpassing 
any  of  the  Squills,  to  which  genus  it  is  closely  allied.  It  is 
as  easily  cultivated  as  the  well-known  Scilla  precox. 

SUTTON     &     SONS, 

The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  and  Seedsmen  by  Special 

Warrant  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  <u-  Wales, 

READING,  BERKS. 


TAMES       DICKSON      &      SONS. 

*J  GRAPE  VINES  of  the  usual  excellent  quality  can  now  be 
supplied,  price  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  ioj.  td,  each  ;  the  stronger  will 
fruit  next  year  either  in  pots  or  planted  out. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. -Well-grown  plants  of  leading 
kinds,  for  immediate  blooming,  can  be  supplied  at  12J.  per 
dozen  and  upwards. 

STRAWBERRIES.— By  now  planting  transplanted  runners 
a  crop  may  be  depended  upon  next  year.  Strong  plan»s  in  large 
and  small  pots  for  forcing  and  planting  can  also  be  supplied. 

AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  WINTER  FLOWERING 
and  other  PLANTS. 

CATALOGUES  with  full  particulars  on  apoltcation  to 

"  NEWTON  »     NURSERIES,     CHESTER. 

To  the  Trade. 

STANDARD     and     HALF     STANDARD 
ROSES,  of  good  quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 
L.  WOODTHORPE,  Glazenwood  Nurseries,  Braiotree. 

a    P    E    C    I   A   L  0~F    F    E    R   . 

yJ     GLOBE  ARTICHOKES,  strong,  31.  per  dozen. 

CURRANTS,  White,  strong,  8s.  per  100. 

SPRUCE  FIR,  z-yr.  2-yr.,  ys.  per  1000. 

CHESTNUTS,  Scarlet,  fine  Standards,  6  feet  stems, 
8s.  per  dozen,  s$s.  per  too. 
THOMAS  PERKINS  AND  SUNS,  34,  D.apery,  Northampton. 

TO    THE     NURSERY    TRADE. 
SCOTCH  FIRS,  1  to  i'A.  i'A  to  2,  2  to  M  feet. 
LARCH  FIRS,  nm,  3  to  4,  4  to  4J<  feet. 
THORNS  or  QUICKS,  strong,  i</3  to  2.  2  to  3  feet. 
AH  thoroughly  prepared    for     lilting.       Special    prices    and 
samples  on  application  to 

HOGG  and  WOOD,  Nurserymen.  Coldstream,  N.B. 

SINGLE  DAHLIA  S.— 
Large  Ground  Roots  cf  my  special  strain,  in  all  shades  of 
culour — these  flower  much  earlier  than  young  green  plants— 
gs.  per  dozen,  505.  per  100. 

Trade  price  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Hale    Farm   Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 


HLANE    and    SON     have    130  Acres   of 
•       NURSERY     STOCK    to    ofTer,    in    great    variety, 

EVFRGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS.-Cedars.  Cupres- 
SHS,  Jumpers,  Piceas,  Retinosporas,  Thuias,  Wellingtonias, 
Aucubas,  Bays,  Berberis,  Box,  Cotoneasters,  Hollies,  Laurels. 
Yews,  &c. 

DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS. -Acers,  Ash,  Beech, 
Birch,  Chestnuts,  Elms,  Hawthorns,  Limes,  Mountain  Ash, 
Planes,  Poplars,  Sycamores,  Weeping  Trees,  Deutzias,  Elders, 
Forsythias,  Gueldres  Rose,  Lilacs,  Ribes,  Spirasas,  Weige- 
las,  &c. 

FOREST  TREES.-Asb,  Beech,  Chestnut,  Larch,  Scotch, 
Spruce,  and  Austrian  Firs,  Hazel,  Oak,  Poplar.  Quick,  &c. 

RHODODENDRONS,  ROSES,  and  FRUIT  TREES  in 
great  variety  of  all  descriptions. 

VINES  in  pots,  &c.  fc 

CLIMBERS  for  Walls,  &c.-Clemati5,   Honeysuckles,  Ivies 
in  great  variety,  Jasmines.  Wistarias,  Virginian  Creepers,  &c. 
CATALOGUE  on  application 
The  Nurseries,  Berkhamsttd,  Herts. 

Double  White  Primulas. 

WE  beg  to  say  that  we  have  now  a  splendid 
stock  in  5. inch  pots,  i$s.  per  dozen.     Nice  plants  full  of 
crowns,  ready  for  sbifiing,  ioj.  per  dozen. 

SINENSIS  Seedlings,  is.  6d.  per  dozen;  in  small  pots, 
2J.  6d.  ;  5-inch  pots,  6s.  per  dozen. 


Calceolarias  (Herbaceous). 

All  fertilised  with  the  true  CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 

FROM  what  has  already  been  published  of 
the  superiority  and  the  perfection  of  our  collection  for  so 
many  years,  and  the  satisfaction  and  many  ist  prizes  ihey  have 
secured,  we  need  only  say  that  we  have  now  some  thouMDdl  of 
plants  just  ready.  They  are  so  clean  and  full  of  vigour  that 
l  hey  will  be  sure  to  give  satisfaction.     7s.  per  dozen,  12s.  per  100. 


Cinerarias. 

MARCH   PAST  strain,  fine  plants,  ready  for 
a  shift,  3J.  per  dozen  ;  in  5-inch  pots,  6s.  per  dozen. 
DOUBLE  Seedlings,  in  small  pots,  jr,  per  dozen  ;  in  4-inch 
pots,  7J.  per  dozen. 


BEDDING  PANSIES  (VIOLAS,  an  acre). 
— We  beg  to  offer  the  above  in  any  quantity,  good  and 
f-trong.  for  immediate  planting,  in  ihe  most  effective  colours — 
Blue,  White,  Yellow.  Flower  all  the  jear.  8s.  per  100.  For 
newer  kinds  see  CATALOGUE,  post -free. 


H.    CANNELL    &    SONS, 
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The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 


a 


Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    \ith  edition,  price  is. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Maiie  from  6  to  ,4  feet  lone- 


Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water   and   Hot-air  Apparatus    erected  cast  iron  nuea  saddle  Boiler. 

Ci     ,  .1         M    a      '    I  *     r    J  Made  in  Cast  Iron.  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  found 

Omplete,    Or    the     Materials    SlippliefL  to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wroucht  Iron. 

MESSENGER  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Now  ready,  and  will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application.     This  will  be  found  the  most  practical  priced  Catalogue  ever  issued  of 
CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES,   PLANT,  PEACH,  ORCHARD  and  FORCING  HOUSES,  STOVES,  &c, 

and  should  be  seen  by  all  persons  contemplating  building  in  the  coming  season.  New  Blocks  have  been  specially  prepared,  giving  sections,  plans, 
and  views  of  every  description  of  house,  with  ail  the  most  recent  improvements  and  accessories.  MESSENGER  and  CO.  invite  all  persons  who 
intend  building  to  inspect  this  Catalogue,  and  to  obtain  estimates  from  them  before  giving  their  orders  for  the  ensuing  season. 

To  the  Catalogue  is  added  a  List  of  Buildings  recently  erected  in  every  county  in  England,  which  may  generally  be  inspected,  and  to  which 
reference  may  be  made.     Persons  intending  to  build  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  seeing  our  work  before  ordering. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  and  consulted  with  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Three  Medals  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1882. 

MESSENGER    &   COMPANY,  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  LOUGHBOROUGH. 

CULVERWELL'S    GIANT    MARROW    PEA. 


the 


THE    GIANT    MARROW.— drawn  to  scale. 

The    Editor    of  the    "JOURNAL   of  HORTICULTURE "    in   the    Number   for   July   20,    1882,    ssys  :— 
"  Mr.  Muir  has  sent  us  from  Margam  a  sample  of  CULVERWELL'S  GIANT  MARROW  PEA,  which  he  regards  : 
finest  variety  in  cultivation.      We  have  never  seen  finer  Peas  than  those  submitted  to  us.     The  pods  are  of  great  siz 
7  inches  long  and  1  \  inch  wide,  curved,  dark  green  in  colour,  and  crowded  with  fine  Peas.     Mr.  Muir  states 
the  variety   is  a  great  cropper,   and  the  produce  is  of  the  first  quality  when  cooked.     It  is  thus  one  of  the 
most  useful  Peas  in  cultivation  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  for  exhibition 
purposes  that  can  be  grown." 


Price,    2s.  6d.    per    Half-pint    Packet  ;      Is.  6d.    per    Quarter-pint    Packet. 

TRADE    PRICE    ON    APPLICATION. 


CHARLES    SHARPE   &  CO.,    SEED    MERCHANTS,    SLEAFORD. 

Special  Price  LIST  of  Cheap  Manufactures  just  published,  consisting  of 

NURSERYMEN'S    GREENHOUSES, 

SPAN    AND    LEAN-TO,    ALL    SIZES; 

CUCUMBER   and   MELON  FRAMES,    PIT  LIGHTS,  BIJOU   GREENHOUSES 
PLANT  PROTECTORS,  WALL   COVERS,  AMATEUR'S  GREENHOUSES,  &C, 

Extract  from  Letter.  — "  Kindly  send  me  another  of  those  very  useful  Lists,  '  Nurserymen's  Greenhouses.'    The  one  I  had  1  have  just 
sent  to  a  friend  who  purposes  building  some  glass,  and  to  whom  I  have  recommended  your  firm.— G.  M.,  Wemyss  Bay,  Greenock." 

Post-free  on  application  to 

CO.,    MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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Rand  G.  NEAL,  Nurserymen,  Seeds- 
•  men,  and  Contractors,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W., 
respectfully  invite  an  inspection  of  the  large  and  varied  Stock 
of  SHRUBS,  F0REST,  ORNAMENTAL,  FRUIT  and 
ROSE  TREES  grown  at  their  Nurseries,  which  are  now  in 
fine  condition  for  transplanting.  All  plants  delivered  free  by 
own  vans,  within  6  miles  of  the  Nursery.  Builders  supplied 
at  Trade  Prices.     CATALOGUES  on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  within  i  mile  of  the   Clapham  Junction 
and  Wandsworth  Common  Stations. 

To  the  Trade. 

LARGE     YELLOW     CROCUS,    first   size. 
LILIUM   CANDIDUM. 
Price  on  application. 
E.     P.    DIXON,   Hull. 


Johnstone's  St.  Martin's  Rhubarb. 

EARLIEST  and  BEST  in  CULTIVATION. 
Strong  roots,  is.  each,  gs.  per  dozen.      Trade  price  on 
application. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  and  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  N.B. 

SEAKALE     FOR    FORCING.  —  Excellent 
large  Roots.     Price  on  application  to 
ALFRED     ATWOOD,    Market   Gardener,    48,    Shillington 
Street,  Battersea,  S.W.  (late  of  Fulham  Fields). 

Special  Offer  to  the  Trade  of 

LEICESTER  SEEDS,  which  may  be  had 
on  application  to 
HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 

Gardenias. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.'S 
Stock  of  GARDENIAS  was  never  so  extensive  or  gnod 
as  it  is  this  season.  They  have  thousands  of  plants  to  select 
from,  in  all  sizes,  from  fine  specimens  in  18-inch  pots  to  small 
plants  in  6o's.  All  clean  and  healthy,  and  to  a  large  extent 
well  set  with  buds  for  winter- flowering.  Very  reasonable 
Prices  will  be  quoted  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

To  the  Trade. 
ESSRS.  LITTLE   and  BALLANTYNE 

beg  to  intimate  that  they  have  issued  their  TRADE 
NURSERY  LIST.  Should  any  of  their  Customers  not  have 
received  a  copy,  another  will  be  potted  on  application. 

Special  offers  to  large  buyers  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted 
FOREST  TREES  of  superior  quality,  will  be  promptly  given 
when  requested, 

The  Nurseries,  Carlisle. — Nov.  i, 

M.    C.   JONGKINDT    CONINCK, 

•   Dedemsvaart.  by  Zwolle,  Netherlands,  has  to  offer  :  — 
MANETTI  STOCKS, 

QUINCE. 
Prices  on  application. 

rPO  the  NURSERY  and  SEED  TRADE.— 

-*-      Rolhsson's  Telegraph  CUCUMBER   SEED.    161.  per 
ounce;    Seedling  Alpine  AURICULAS,  nice  healthy  plants, 
out  of  pots,  205.  per  roo.     Prompt  cash. 
J.  BOOTH,  Florist,  Failsworth,  Manchester. 

I  Surplus  Stock. 
SAAC  DAVIES  and  SON  have  still  50,000 
RHODODENDRONS,  Hybrid  Seedlings,  raised  from 
varieties  which  have  been  hybridised  to  obtain  brilliant  colours. 
Price  LIST  of  these  and  other  Plants,  now  offered  cheap  to 
clear  ground,  forwarded  on  application. 
Brook  Lane  Nursery,  Ormskirk. 

J            To  the  Trade.— Green  Euonymus. 
NOBLE  begs  to  offer  many  thousands  of  the 
•     above,  bushy  well  grown  stuff,  at  25J.,  305.,  40s  ,  per  100. 
The  Nurseries,  Pond  Lane,  Clapton,  E. 


A 


ANEMONE    JAPONICA    ALBA    and 

a  ROSEA,    10,000    extra    strong    plants,    splendid    stuff, 

flowered  this  season,  qs.  6d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100. 

VIOLETS,  Double  Russian,  full  of  flower-buds,  very  strong 
compact  'plants,  fine  for  potting  ;  Single  ditto,  The  Crar,  also 
full  of  flower-buds,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100.  package 
included. 

PANSIES,  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Wm.  Gladstone,  the  two  best 
yellow  varieties  for  bedding,  good  plants,  u,  per  doz.,  7s.  6d. 
per  100. 

CARNATION,    Much    Welcome,    a    choice    hybrid,    very 
fine   white  flowering   variety,   perpetual  bloomer,  3*.    6d.    per 
doz,,  25.1.  per  100,  package  included. 
HENRY^GODFREY,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Stourbridge. 

Sharpe's  Victor  Potato. 
/CHARLES  SHARPE  and  CO.   can  supply 

V>  the  above  at  present  in  nicely  sprouted  sets  fit  for  imme- 
diate planting  in  pots  and  frames.  The  crop  should  be  ready 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Early  orders  requested,  the  stock 
beine  limited.  Price  is.  per  pound.  Trade  price  on  application. 
Victor,  planted  in  pots  on  Nov.  n,  1881,  was  ready  Jan.  12,1882. 

JOHN    SCOTT,    The   Royal    Nurseries, 

"  Merriott,  Somerset,  offers  :— 

PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
This  noble  Pine  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  hardiest  of  the 
Fir  tribe.  On  the  Crimean  and  other  mountains  it  attains  a 
height  of  ico  to  150  feet,  clothed  with  lovely  dense  green 
branches  to  the  ground.  J.  S.  offers  the  following  sizes  :— 500, 
18  inches  high  by  18  inches  in  diameter,  at  ,£5  per  100  ;  500, 
2%.  feet  by  2%  feet,  at  £\o  per  100 ;  300,  3  feet  by  3  feet,  at  ,£15 
per  100 ;  403.  4  feet  by  4  feet,  at  £2$  per  100 ;  and  a  few  fine 
specimens,  8  feet  high  by  6  feet.  All  the  above  are  densely 
feathered  to  the  ground. 

J.  S.  also  offers  BIOTA  SIEBOLOl,  6  feet  high  by  8  feet ;  and 
fine  healthy  collections  of  all  the  best  EVERGREENS,  from 
ija  foot  to  2,  2j^,  3,  3^  and  4  to  8  and  12  feet,  all  transplanted 
during  the  last  six  months,  at  121.  to  40s.  per  dozen.  DECIDU- 
OUS and  FOREST  TREES  by  the  1000,  and  FRUIT  TREES 
in  large  numbers  at  low  prices.    For  sorts  see  Scott's  Orchardist. 

LEICESTER  RED  CELERY.— Ten 
thousand  packets  of  this  splendid  variety  are  now  ready 
for  delivery.  Shilling  packets,  trade  price,  6s.  per  dozen,  42$, 
per  100.     Post-free. 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 

ROSES  !— ROSES  !  !  — ROSES  !  !!  ^Firie 
stock  of  all  the  leading  sorts,  including  many  new  ones, 
my  own  selection. 

STANDARDS,  from  151.  to  21J.  per  dozen. 
HALF  STANDARDS,  121.  to  iSs.  per  dozen. ' 
DWARFS,  91.  to  12.S-  per  dozen. 
WILLIAM  MEADMORE,  Market  Place,  Romford,  E. 


M 


WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  and  other  FILBERT 
TREES,  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading. 
Apply  to  Mr.  COOPER,  F.R.H.S.,  Calcot   Gardens,  near 
Reading,  Berks. 

Game  Covert. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS  have  a 
fine  Stock  of  MAHONIA  AQUIFOLIA,  1J4  to  a  feet, 
RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM.and  COTONEASTER 
SIMONSII,  suitable  for  above,  and  will  be  happy  to  quote 
prices.  Leith  Walk  Nurseries,   Edinburgh. 

Planting  Season. 

JOHN   PERKINS  AND  SON   beg  to  draw 
attention  to  their  large  stock  of  the  following,  the  whole 
of  which  have  excellent  roots  : — 

AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  1  to  3  feet. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  1%  to  10  feet. 
HOLLY,  Variegated,  1  to  4  feeL 
LAURELS,  Common,  1  to  3  feet. 
1,    Portugal,  1  to  4  feet. 

„    ROTUNDIFOLIA  and  CAUCASICA,  1  to  3  feet. 
LAURUSTINUS,  1  to  2  feet. 
PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  2  to  6  feet. 
THUIA  AUREA,  1  to  3  feet. 
,,    GIGANTEA,  1  to  6  feet. 
„     LOBBII,  3  to  4  feet. 
YEWS,  English,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet :  also 
large  stocks  of  transplanted  FOREST  TREES,  ASH,  ALDER, 
BIRCH,      ELMS,      HAZEL,      HORNBEAM,     Evergreen 
PRIVET,    PINUS    AUSTRIACA,     LARCH,    Scotch    and 
Spruce   FIRS,  various  sizes,  1  to  4  feet ;   WHITETHORN 
QUICKS. 

An  inspection  particularly  solicited. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  CATALOGUES  on  application. 
52,  Market  Square,  Northampton  :  Nurseries — Billing  Road. 

NYMPHrEA  ODORATA  MINOR.— 
A  miniature  Water  Lily  of  the  most  charming  description. 
Flowers  about  one-third  the  size  of  our  native  species.  Colour 
white  to  deep  rose.     Strong  roots,  5s.  each. 

HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

LOWERING   SHRUBS,  in    great  variety, 

such  as  Hydrangeas,  Lilacs,    Deutzias,  Spiraias,  Cytisus, 
Broom,  Pyrus,  Berberis,  Double   Cherry,  Scarlet  Hawthorns, 
Gueldres  Rose,  &c,  8$.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  100. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD   SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

"DOSES-  Carriage     Paid  —  ROSES. 

J-**  (To  any  Railway  Station  in  England.) 

Twelve  distinct  varieties,  Perpetuals,  1st  Prize  flowers,  10s.  6d. 
100  in  fifty  varieties,  1st  Prize  flowers,  65$. 
The  plants  are  very  fine,  stout,  and  well-rooted.     Terms  cash. 
Usual  Trade  Discount 
The  EXORS.  of  the  late  H.   BLANDFORD,  The  Dorset 
Nurseries,  Blandford. 

Escalonias 
ACRANTHA      and      RUBRA, 

1  to  iK  foot,  fine,  16s.  per  ico. 
HUGH  DICKSON,  Belmont  Nursery,  Belfast. 

ORIZONTAL    TRAINED     FRUIT 

TREES. — For  extra  sized  Horizontal  Trained  Pears, 
which  will  cover  bare  walls,  and  come  into  bearing  at  once. 

PYRAMID  APPLES  and  PEARS  and  ESPALIER 
APPLES,  extra  transplanted,  and  in  fruiting  condition. 

AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  beautifully  coloured  and  very  fine. 

AUCUBA  VERA,  thickly  set  with  berries. 

Through  trucks  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Plants 
and  Trees  added  to  compensate  for  freight.     Apply  to 
GEORGE  SMITH,  The  Dell  Nursery,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire. 

ASPBERRY     CANES.  —  500,000    of   the 

celebrated  Carter's  Prolific  (see  Mark  Lane  Express, 
Aug.  1,  !■■-'  1.  p.  1044)  to  dispose  of,  at  ./.,..■  per  1000.  Samples  of 
100,  5s.,  packing  included,  free  at  Railway  Offices  in  London  :  no 
change  of  rail.  Payments  to  accompany  Orders.  Postal  Orders 
on  Knockholt.     Apply  to 

ALBERT  and  EDWIN  BATH,  Colgates  Farm,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent, 

Special  Offer. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA. 
CRYTOMERIA  ELEGANS. 
VARIEGATED  YEWS. 

HL  A  N  E     and     SON,  having  many 
•     thousands  of  the  [above,  well  transplanted,  can  offer 
them  very  cheap  ;  also  many  other  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
The  Nurseries,  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 

LILY  of  the  VALLEY— Plant  at  once 
for  forcing,  for  Christmas  decorations,  or  for  early  spriDg 
blooming.  50  extra  strong,  finest-picked  crowns  for  js.  ",  100, 
is.  ad.  ;  1000  for  12s.  6d.  ;  all  sent  free  and  carefully  packed. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  JALLAND,  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire. 

ILY  of  the  VALLEY  ROOTS  for  SALE, 

•js.  per  bushel,  basket  included, 
a-yr.  old  Red   CURRANT   Trees,  a   very  large   sort,   and 
heavy  bearers.     .£5  per  1000,  or  £2   15s.   for  500.     Post-office 
orders  payable  in  advance. 

T.  MILLS,  Market  Gardener,  Chiswick,  Middlesex. 

Large  Quantity  of 

FIRST-RATE     NURSERY     STOCK,     all 
transplanted   within  2  years,    to  be  cleared  at  nominal 
prices.     Send  for  LISTS  to 

F.  W.  and  H.  STANSFIELD,  The  urseries.  Ponte- 
fract,  Yorkshire. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA. —  "  The  Indian 
Cedar." — Beautiful  specimen  trees,  frequently  trans- 
planted and  well-rooted,  offered  at  the  undermentioned  low 
prices,  to  effect  a  clearance  : — 

5  to  6  feet,  42s.  per  dozen      I      7  to    8  feet,  72s.  per  dozen 

6  to  7  feet,  6of,  per  dozen      |      8  to  10  feet,  84s.  per  dozen 

ABIES  DOUGLASII.— One  of  the  most  noble 

trees  grown,  well  rooted  specimens  : — ■ 

6  lo  7  feet,  35.  6d,  each  ;  36$.  per  dozen 

7  to  8  feet,  4s.  od.  each  ;  42s.  per  dozen 

8  to  9  feet,  $s,  od.  each ;  60s.  per  dozen 

The  above-named  trees  are  highly  suitable  for  Avenues, 
Lawns,  Shrubberies,  or  Woods,  and  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing on  such  terms  rarely  occurs, 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


NEW  APPLE,  SCHOOLMASTER. 
First-class  Certificate,  R.H.S. 
The  best  Apple  introduced  for  some  years. 
A  large  and  handsome  fruit,  of  splendid  quality,  either  for 
cooking  or  dessert,  and  suitable  for  the  most  exposed  situations. 
See  Florist  and  Pomologist  and  Herefordsliire  Pomona  for 
illustrations.  Strong  Maidens,  7s.  6d.  each,  of  the  principal 
Nurserymen.  Liberal  Trade  terms.  Particulars,  and  also 
coloured  plate,  post-free  from 

THOMAS    LAXTON,    Bedford. 


FRANCIS    BELL,   Nurseryman,   Easing- 
wold,  offers  : — 
2,000,000    SCOTCH    LARCH,    i%    to  2     eet,    2   to   3    feet. 
3  to  4  feeL 
200,000  SCOTCH  FIR,  1  to  1%  foot,  1%  to  2  feeL 
200,000  QUICKWQOD,  2  to  3  feet. 

The  above  are  recently  transplaDted,   with  good  leads  and 
roots.      For  particulars  apply  as  above. 

RUIT  TREES.— Standard,  Pyramid,  2-yr. 

and  Maiden  APPLES,  PEARS,  and  PLUMS.      Price 
per  100  or  iooo  on  application  to 

WILLIAM    FLETCHER,  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Chertsey. 
Surrey. 

IjMGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
-^  Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

To  tlie  Trade. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  will  be  pleased  to  give 
•  special  quotations  for  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
VEGETABLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  they  have 
grown  this  season.  The  quality  will  be  very  fine,  the  Seeds 
having  been  harvested  in  fine  condition.  They  have  been  grown 
from  the  finest  selected  stocks.  The  prices  will  be  found  very  low. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

8000         Winter-Flowering  Carnations  8000 

H^WELVE    WELL-ROOTED  PLANTS,  in 

J-  six  best  varieties,  by  post,  4s.  ;  larger,  in  54's,  6s.  per 
dozen,  42s.  per  100;  in  48*5,  15.1.  and  18s.  per  dozen,  £$  and 
£6  ioj.  per  100.     See  CATALOGUE. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nurrery,  Upton,  Essex. 

STEPHANOTIS    FLORIBUNDA.  —  Good 
plants  in  48's,  2s.  each,  18s.  per  dozen,  £7  per  100.     Prices 
of  larger  on  application. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

TANDARD     and     HALF  -  STANDARD 

ROSES,  fine  stuff  of  the  leading  kinds.     Price  on  appli- 
cation. 
E.  J.  BATCHELOR,  Harlow  Heath  Nursery,  Harrogate. 

SEAKALE. — A   fine   stock   of   good    strong 
forcing  SEAKALE.     Price  on  application. 
D.  S.  THOMSON,  The  Nurseries,  Wimbledon. 

150  Bulbs  for  5s. 

JL.  WATSON'S  "  AMATEUR'S  " 
»  COLLECTION  consists  of  6  Mixed  HYACINTHS, 
6  Double  TULIPS,  6  Single  TULIPS,  25  Yellow  CROCUSES, 
25  Blue,  25  White,  and  25  Striped  ;  5  NARCISSUS  POETI- 
CUS,  s  NARCISSUS  INCOMPARABLE,  6  RANUNCU- 
LUS, 6  ANEMONES,  and  10  SNOWDROPS,  for  Post- 
office  Order  payable  to 

J.  L.  WATSON,  Manor  Eoad  Nursery,  Gravesend. 
Reduced  Price  LIST  of  Bulbs  free  on  application. 

1000  Bulbs  for  20s. 

JL.  WATSON'S  "GARDEN" 
•  COLLECTION  consists  of  100  Yellow  CROCUSES, 
roo  Blue,  too  White,  and  100  Striped  ;  50  Mixed  Single 
TULIPS,  so  Mixed  Double  TULIPS,  50  Parrot  TULIPS. 
25  Single  and  25  Double  Van  Thol  TULIPS,  100  RANUNCU- 
LUS, 100  ANEMONES,  50  DAFFODILS,  50  SNOW. 
DROPS,  25  IRIS  HISPANICA,  and  25  NARCISSUS. 
Half,  :i s.  All  orders  over  tor.  carriage  paid  to  your  Railway 
Station  for  cash  with  order,  from 

J.  L.  WATSON,  Manor  Eoad  Nursery,  Grave8end, 

MULBERRIES. 


Splendid  Trees,  4,  5,  to  6  feet  stems,  with  fine  heads, 

from  5r.  to  42J.  each. 

Further  particulars  on  application. 

Also  COB    NUTS,  all  sizes,  in  quantity. 

JAS.    IVBKY    &    SON, 

THE    NURSERIES,    DORKING,    SURREY. 

GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

4d.  per  bushel ;  ioo  for  35*.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

40s.  ;  4-bushe]  bags,  4<£  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    5s.    6d.    per    sack; 

5  sacks,  25s.  ;  sacks,  4*/.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  $s.  per  sack,  5  sacks  22s. ;  sacks, 

4d.  each. 
COARSE    SILVER  SAND,  is.  gd.  per  bushel  ;  i5j.   per  haV 

ton,  26s.  per  ton;  in  2  bushel  bags.  4<i.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS.  8s.  6d.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks.  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco  Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &c.     Write  for  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  (late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

poCOANUT     FIBRE     REFUSE,    newly 

\J  made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  3d.  each, 
or  15  sacks,  15s.;  30  sacks,  £1  5^.,  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  40s.;  fifteen  bags  or  more  and  truck-load  free 
on  to  rail.  Post-office  order  or  cheque  with  all  orders. 
Established  1872.—  J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  "Greyhound" 
Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 
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GREEFS  PATEIT  TUBULAE  SADDLE  BOILER 

Had  the  First  and  Highest  Prize— a  SILVER  MEDAL— 

Awarded  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 's  Exhibition,  South  Kensington,  London, 

on  June  3,  1SS1. 


I"  PRIZE  BOILER 

n0Y«:  HORTCULTURM.  S0CIEIY5  SHOW 

JUNE  3',°     1881 


V\ 


FRONT    ELEVATION 


LONGITUDINAL      SECTION 


GROSS. SECTION 


The  "Journal  of  Horticulture'*  of  June  9,  says: — 

"  Heating  AfPARATUS.  — A  great  number  of  boilers,  valves, 
&c,  were  exhibited  by  eight  competitors,  and  considerable  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  the  verdict  of  the  judges,  and  much 
discussion  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  merits  and  shortcomings 
of  the  different  boilers.  The  apparatus  for  which  the  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded  was  a  wrought-iron  saddle  boiler,  with  a 
series  of  intersecting  tubes,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X, 
but  the  tubes  in  ogee  form,  in  the  crown  of  the  boiler.  Most 
gardeners  who    examined   the  boiler  expressed    a    favourable 


opinion  of  it.  It  is  no  doubt  a  quick  and  powerful  boiler  with- 
out being  complex,  the  latter  condition  having,  no  doubt,  had 
weight  with  the  judges." 

The  "Garden"  0/ June  it  says: — 
"  The  premier  prize,  a  Silver  Medal,  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
Green  &  Son  for  their  new  patent  tubular  saddle  boiler.  It  is  a 
modification  of  their  original  patent,  the  boiler  being  longer  and 
not  so  high.  It  is  found  to  be  a  powerful  and  efficient  boiler, 
and  heats  a  large  quantity  of  water  quickly  with  a  small  con- 
sumption of  fuel." 


Descriptive  Illustrated  Price  LIST  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS     GKEEN    &    SON    (Limited), 

SMITHFIELD   IRONWORKS,  LEEDS; 

And   54   and    55,    BLACKFRIARS    ROAD,    LONDON,    S.E. 
Now  ready,  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR 

OF 

GARDEN    OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY    COMPILED    BY    THE    LATE    SIR   JOSEPH    PAXTON,    M.P. 


Price  3d.,    Post  Free  3Jd. 


W.  RICHARDS,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 
pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  *d.  ;    15  bags,  lis.  ;    30  bags, 
25* . ;  sent  to  atl  parts.     Ti  uclcloads  33s. ,  free  to  rail. 

A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

f±  ARDEN  REQUISITES 

'  VjT  as  supplied  to  the  Koyal  Gardens. 
~  >coa-Nut    Fibre   Refuse,   \s.  6d.  per 

'sack  ;  10  for  13*.  ;  15  for  iSs.  ;  30  for 
301.  ;  all  sacks  included.  Trucks  (loose),  40$.  Selected  Hrown 
Fibrous  Peat,  5.1.  per  sack  ;  5  for  221,  6it.  Black  Fibrous  Peat, 
+r.  6(1.  per  sack  :  5  for  20s.  ;  sacks 41/.  each.  Coarse  Silver-Sand, 
is.  (xt.  per  bushel.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf-Mould,  and 
Peal-Mould,  each  at  IX.  per  bushel.  Manures  of  all  kinds. 
Fresh  Sphagnum.  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels.  Russia  Mats,  &C. 
Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  best  in  the  maiket ;  Cloth,  8</.  per  lb. ; 
Speciality   Paper,   imported  solely   by  us,  is.  per  lb.     Write  for 

Price  LIST— W.  HERBERT  and  CO.,  Horticultural  Stores 

10,   New    Broad   Street,  E.C  (turning  by  Gow's,   Fishmonger), 
one  minute  from  Broad  Street  Railway  Station. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
by  Chubb 's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY'  1,  1882.  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse, '  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "Refuse" 
diiect.  Sacks,  if.  6d.  each  ;  to  Sacks,  13J. ;  is  Sacks,  18$.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23s. ;  30  Sacks,  305.  (all  Sacks  included);  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Quality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  2s.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
tor  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  MUIwall,  London,  E. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15J.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  5.1.  ;  5  bags,  22s.  6d.  ; 
10  bags,  451.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  iar.  6d. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine,  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25s.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Famborough  Station,  Hants. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 


All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


S.  OWENS  &  CO., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water  to 
any  height  or  distance  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive-power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 

No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power.  [Gardens,  &c. 

No.  463.  IMPROVED   DOUBLE-ACTION    PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 
No.  49,;.  GALVANISED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 
No.  50  and  54a.    FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 
No.  38.     PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54*.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as   designed   for    the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 
No.  39*.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 
Garden  use. 


S.  OWENS  and  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GASWORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution,  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  fart  0/  the  Country.      Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    CAN    BE    HAD    ON    APPLICATION. 
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LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  i^s.  6d.  per 
ton.     Useful  Brown  PEAT,  22s.  per  ton,  free  to  Bnck- 
ayers;Arms,   S.  E.  R.     Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C 

SUSSEX  DOWN  TURF,  of  finest  quality 
for  price,  on  rail  at  Portslade  Station  (4  miles  from 
Brighton)  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Special  quotation  to  the 
Trade.     Apply, 

W.     MILES,    West  Brighton     Nurseries,    West    Brighton, 
Sussex. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  z  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  solt  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  lor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  is.,  is.,  &  10s.  6d. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
hoots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes.  6d. 
and  is.  each.— Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY(Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difticultyingettingGishurstine.  Some  leading 
Nurserymen  have  put  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do  50. 


EIGHT  SILVER 


AWARDED 


MEDALS 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES,  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  turn 
green;  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS, 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  cW.      Book  of  Designs,  is. 

W  AEN  E  E  S' 

"IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC" 

RAMS, 

With  Newly-arranged  Air-charging  Valves 

FOR 

WATER    SUPPLY    TO 

FARMS,  MANSIONS, 
VILLAS,  VILLAGES, 
TOWNS,    FACTORIES, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
&c,  &c,  &c. 


FOR   FULL   PARTICULARS   WRITE 

JOHN     WARNER     &     SONS, 

HYDRAULIC    ENGINEERS, 

The  Crescent  Foundry,   Crlpplegate,  London,  E.C., 

And  THE   FOUNDRY  WORKS, 

WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE,    ESSEX. 


_  Manufacturers  of  Water  Supply  Machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Wind,  Water,  and  Steam  Power,  or  Animal  or  Manual 
Labour ;  Garden  Engines,  Pumps,  Hose  Reels,  Hydrants,  &c. 

Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 

■■Hill 
1HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

nade    in     materials    of     great     durability.       The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially    ^^^^ 
1  suited    for     KITCHEN       ■    .l™.™ 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs    or  Insects, 
take    up   little    room,  and, 
once    put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,    Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  Rent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,   for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

I  arders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.  B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

'TULE    PAVEMENTS,    for    Conservatories, 

J-  Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces.  &c.  :  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire, 

By  Her  Majesty's     ^p^gS  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

CONSERVATORIES 

Constructed  and  Glazed  on  the  "Eclipse"  System.  Eco- 
nomical, Simple  and  Durable.  No  Putty  or  Perishable 
Material.  Prize  Medal  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South 
Kensington,  May,  1882.  Hitfust  Award,  Manchester,  Liver- 
fool, and  North  Lancashire  Society at  Preston,  September,  1882. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees, 

PRIMROSE  &  CO., 

CORPORATION  STREET,  SHEFFIELD,  and  at  HULL. 


Cucumber  Frames. 

R  HAL  LI  DAY  and  CO.  desire  to 
•  draw  special  attention  to  their  Cucumber  Frames, 
of  which  they  always  have  a  large  stock,  ready  glazed  and 
painted.  They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put 
together  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  one. 

Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England  : —       £    *■  d. 
2-Iight  frame,    8  feet  by  6  feet  )       ■»     1,- 
3-light  frame,  12  feet  by  6  feet  [r      Pack»n£ 
6-light  frame,  24  feet  by  6  feet  J    L'ases  lree- 
The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.     Lights  and  framing  for 
brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

R.  H ALLI  DA  V  and  CO. .  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers. 
Royal  Horticultural  Works.  Middleton,  Manchester. 


X,      J.    u. 

(   3  10    o 
(1000 


No.  74.  Tnree-quarter  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No  2  size  ..  8  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  £4  15  o 
No.  3  size  ..  ii  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  6  10  o 
No.  4  size  .  16  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  850 
These  Frames  are  13  Leches  high  in  front,  24  inches  high  at 
the  back,  and  32  inches  at  the  ridge.  Front  or  back  lights 
turn  over.  Set-opes  are  provided  tor  ventilating.  All  painted 
four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  and  the  lights  are  glazed  with  best 
21-oz.  English  glass. 

GREENHOUSES, 

Suitable  for  Villas,  Small  Country  Houses. 

NEW   CATALOGUE.         NOW    READY.      FREE   ON   APPLICATION. 


J30ULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 

PIT  LI GHTS.— Pit  Lights,  unglazed,  2  inches 
thick,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  5*.  each  on  railway,  or  delivered 
4  miles.     Testimonials  from  over  100  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 
RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Steam  Joinery  Works,  Edmonton. 

THE       PATENT       PHILODENDEOH 
THEE    LIFTER. 

Safe  and  Expeditious.     Great  Saving  of  Labour. 

Genuine   Testimonials,    Price,   and    all    Particulars    of 

JOHN      CHARLTON, 

Landscape  Gardener,  37,  Royal  Paiade,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
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BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 


OF   IMPROVED 


Poultry  Appliances}&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FREE    BY    POST. 


W.    H.    LASCELLES 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDER, 
III.   BUNHILL   ROW,    LONDON,   E.C. 

Special  DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  Ornamental 
CONSERVATORIES,  without  charge,  arid  for  all  Horticul- 
tural Work  of  all  kinds 


GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS  are  generally  kept  in 
Stock,  and  WOODEN  HOUSES  suitable  for  Store-houses. 
Tool- houses,  &c 

Illustrated  Sheets  sent,  post-lree.  on  application. 

pAT  E  NT      QIMPLEX      AARDEN 
Tf  IRE    "DUMp"  (COMBINED. 

The  most  simile,  i-ortable,  and  durahle  Pump  extant. 
Always  ready  for  use,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order. 

Price  £2. 

S  >\e  Manufacturers  and  Patentees, 
ARNOLDandSONS,  35and  36. West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C. 

HOT-WATER    HEATING 
APPARATUS, 

For    GAS    or    OIL. 

Equal  to  30  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.     Can 

be   placed   anywhere.     One  quart  of 

Oil  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  4  feet  of 

Price  complete,  £2  10$.     Send  for  a  complete 


:C  COMF1 

>£z..\0 

Cas  per  hi 

List  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c,  to 
WM.     POORE    and    CO, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 


Hot-Water     Engineers,      155, 


HOCKING'S   NEW   PATENT 
AUTOMATIC   COKE  and  GAS    BOILERS 


Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  from  la  to  15  hours. 
and  often  from  15  to  20  hours, 
wiih  one  small  charge  of  common 
(las  Coke  of  the  cheapest  kind. 
For  economy  aDd  efficiency  in 
combination  with  cleanliness  and 
comfort  these  Boilers  are,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  Heating  Conservatories, 
Halls,  and  other  Buildings,  where 
little  attention  is  required. 

Every  particular,  with  most 
reliable  testimonials,  given  on 
application  to 

FRANKLIN.  HOCKING  &  CO. 

(Limited), 
37,  Hanover  Street.  Liverpool. 


Automatic,    Ecunoniic, 
and  Efficient. 


FOSTER  &  PEAESOI,  BEESTOI,  NOTTS. 
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No  Greenhouse  Perfect  without 

T  EBBS'     UNIVERSAL 
FUMIGATOR.— Will  lost  for 
years,    and  is  fast  superseding   all 

other  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  the 
purpose.  Price  jr.,  45.  6W.  ;  large 
size,  7$.  (W.  each  ;  packing  exn.i. 

FLANAGAN  and  SON,  Seeds- 
men, oS,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C., 
and  of  all  the  principal  Nursery- 
men .nid  Seedsmen.  Wholesale  of 
CORRY,  so  PER.  FOWLER, 
and  CO.  (Limited),  iS,  Finsbury 
Street,  EC. 


STOVES. 

Terra-Cotta!  Portable!  For  Coal! 
ROBERTS'S       PATENT. 

Pure  and  ample  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about 
id.,  without  attention.  For  Greenhouses,  Bedrooms,  or  almost 
any  purpose.  Pamphlet  and  authenticated  Testimonials  scut. 
In  use  daily  at  Patentee's— THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURES  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  in  EITHER  WOOD  or  IRON,  or  BOTH  COMBINED  ; 
WOODEN  CHAPELS,  SHOOTING  LODGES,  COTTAGES,  TENNIS  COURTS,  VERANDAHS,  &c. 
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HOT-WATER    Aff&KATUa  for  WARMING  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  MANSIONS 
HARNESS  ROOMS,  DRYING  ROOMS,  HOTHOUSES,  and  BUILDINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

ato.es  for  gardeners,  florists,  nurserymen! 

SEEDSMEN.    &c. 
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CARTON-JOINED  BOUQUET-PAPERS.  12  and  24  Scallops,  Wmte,  Gold,  or  Silver; 
FERN  FJiONTS,  Satin  BOUQUi-T  CU1-S,  BASKJiTS  for  ilowers,  STALK  COVERS, 
FLOWER-POT  COVERS,  BOUQUET  PAPERS  for  Coffins,  MOURNING  BOUQUETS,  &c. 

For  full  particulars,  see  Price  List. 

B.  FADDERJAHN,  16,  RITTER-STRASSE,  BERLIN  S.,  GERMANY. 


CHAMPION      PRIZE" 

GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING. 


TWO    GOLD    MEDALS, 

CHRISTCHURCH  (New  Zealand.)    and    ADELAIDE 
(Australia)  EXHIBITIONS,  Just  awarded. 

ALSO    FIRST    PRIZE    AWARDS 

SYDNEY      and       MELBOURNE, 

PARIS,  VIENNA,  and  PHILADELPHIA, 

and  every  International  First  Prize  Award 

during  the  last  13  years. 

Iron  Hurdles,  Bar  and  Wire  Fencing, 

Fencing  "Wire,  Iron  Cisterns, 

JET  VARNISH  for  IRON  and  WOOD  WORK,  tec. 

"  J.  B.  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Cannon  Street,  London,  maintain 

their  reputation  by  a  most  complete  collection  of  splendidly 

finished  Wire  Netting  "—Ironmongers  Report  0/ Chnstchurch 

{Nnu  Zealand)  Exhibition,  September  2. 

J.     B.     BROWN    &    CO., 

90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
HPAN  N E D  N  ETTI N  G~7  yards  wide,  lid.  per 

-*-  yard  ;  4  yards  wide,  yi.  per  yard  ;  2  yards  wide,  io».  per 
ico  yards;  4  yards  wide,  2or.  per  100  yards.  NEW  TWINE 
NETTING,  1  inch  mesh,  r  yard  wide.  2a1.  ;  2  yards  wide  id  • 
«  y"Ss  w'de,  8rf.  per  yard.  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NET. 
i  .  „  V  serenty-six  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  5rf.  per  yard. 
RABBIT  NETS.  BAT-FOLDING  NETS,  on  Bamboopoles. 
201.    CLAP  NETS  for  birds,  301.  complete. 

W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 

BAYLISS,  JONES,  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

IRON  HURDLES,  GATES,  TREE  CUARDS, 

Iron  and  Wire  Espalier,  &c,  &c. 

MATERIALS  WIRING  CARDEN  WALLS. 


EYES,  7d.  per  dozen.        HOLDFASTS,  with 

Winders,  ys.  per  dozen.  WIRE,  w.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 
VICTORIA    WORKS,     WOLVERHAMPTON; 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

L  A  B  E  L~S~. 

LINEN, 

PARCHMENT, 

CARTRIDGE, 

AND 

WATERPROOF    ROSE  TREE 
LABELS. 


For   Samples    and   Prices  apply  to 

FISHER,  CLARK  &  CO., 

BOSTON.     LINCOLNSHIRE. 

TvARDEN  REQUISITES.- Sticks,  Labels, 

VJ      Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 

Manures,  Sec.     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  9),  Lower  Thames  St.,  London.  EC. 

Under  tne  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD    LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  n»«:e  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACHD    LETTERS.  . 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  :—    We  must  give  these^  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit. 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J    SMITH  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

Head  Line  charged  as  two. 
es       . .         . .  £0 


15  Lines 

1     6 

16      „ 

4     0 

17      ,. 

4     6 

IS      „ 

5     0 

19      „ 

■i     ° 

20      „ 

6    0 

21      „ 

6     6 

22      ,. 

7     0 

23      „ 

7     6 

24      „ 

8     0 

25       „ 

012  0 
..  o  13  o 
.     o  13     6 

AND  SIXPENCE   FOR  BVERV  ADDITIONAL  LINE, 
If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  301. 

Page  £9    o    o 

Half  Page 500 

Column        . .  ..         ..  •  •     3     5     ° 

GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

26  words  is.  6d.,  and  6d.   for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE   ADVERTISEMENTS   MUST   BE    PREPAID. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Post-offices,  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages.  51.  eac    insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current   week    MUST    reach  the  Office 

l<y  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  payable  in  advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Months,  £1  3^,  \od.  ;   6  Months, 

its.  nd.  ;  3  Months.  6s. 
Foreign  (excepting    India   and   China)  ;    including    Postage, 

,£1  6s.  for  12  Months ;  India  and  China,  £i  8s.  2d. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Drury  Lane,  W.C., 

ta  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

To  Nurserymen. 

GREENHOUSE,  60  feet  by  20,  in  splendid 
condition;  Hot-water  Pipes  and  Boiler  complete.  Cost 
.£250  two  years  since.  Great  bargain  to  an  immediate  pur- 
chaser. Must  be  sold  at  once.  To  be  seen  at  Dent's  House 
Estate,  Wandsworth  Common.  S.W. 

Apply,  Mr.  EVERIDGE,  Spencer  Park,  Wandsworth 
Common,  S.W. 

CAB  SONS'    PA  INT. 

Patronised  by 

HER      MAJESTY, 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

IS,000   OF   THE    NOBILITV,    GENTRY,    AND   CLERGV. 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 

Greenhouses,  Frames. 

CAN   BE   LAID   ON    BY    UNSKILLED   LABOUR. 

I  Cwt.^  and  Oil  Mixture^  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post-free. 

C   A    R    S   O    N    S, 

LA    BELLE    SAUVAGE    YARD,    LUDGATE   HILL, 

LONDON,    E.C.  ; 

and  xi.  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 

Discount  for  Cash. 

QQUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 

KD     Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 

Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c  ,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH  BASKETS,  LABELS,  &c,  at  once,  by  applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
12-in,,  20-10.  by  14-in,,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  20-in.  by  18-io.,  in  16-oz. 
and  21-oz. ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 
purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-ft.  cases. 

Tm  i  lTli  n"g~t~6~n     AND     CO., 
•  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  .settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21-ounce,  from  9X7  to  14X10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours. 

"  TriLL-RAT"  (Registered).— The  attention 

J-V.  of  FARMERS.  MERCHANTS,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  is  invited  to  this 
infallible  remedy.  Its  efficacy  is  surprising.  All  offensive  smells 
from  ihe  effects  of  this  specific  are  obviated.  Price,  2.1.  per 
10  oz.  tin,  by  post  *d,  extra,  of  the  Proprietors,  FRASER  and 
CO.,  272,  Sttand,  London.  W.C.,  and  all  chemists. 

RUSSIA'  ~M  ATS  — R  U  S  S I A^ M  ATS, 

ARCHANGEL,      TAGANROG, 

PETERSBURG, 

and  every  other  kind  of 

RUSSIA  MAT 

for  Garden  and  Packing  purposes.      Descriptive  Catalogue  on 

application! 

JAMES  T.   ANDERSON, 

149,    COMMERCIAL    STREET,     LONDON,    E. 


ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London.  E.C. 

ASTON      CLINTON      STRAW      MATS. 
The  warmest  Coverings  for  Pits  and  Frames. 
Sizes  : — 6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.,  at  25.  ;  6  ft.  6  in.    by  4  ft.  6  in., 
at  xs.  xd.  ',  6  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft. .  3s.  xd.     Apply  to 
Miss  MOLIQUE.   Aston  Clinton,  Tring,  Bucks. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  RAG,  MANURES, 
INSECTICIDES,  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS, 
BOUQUET  PAPERS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  aU  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES  of  Cape   Flowers,   Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities. 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14,  Windsor  Stteet,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

NEW  ARCHANGEL  MATS.— We  have  a 
fine  parcel  of  the  above  now  to  offer,  at  very  low  prices. 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,    of  best  quality,  at  an  extremely  low 
price  for  a  quantity. 
MARENDAZ   and    FISHER,    9,    James    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


PROTECT   your    PLANTS 


re 


micmoMo 


REGISTERED 


TRADEMARK 


"Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Turn /taw  Green. 
Friei  Domo  is  now  largely  employed  here  as  a  protecting 
material  instead  of  mats.  All  houses  and  pits  to  which  it  can 
be  usefully  applied  are  covered  with  it  at  night,  and  it  is  found 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  It  lasts  longer  thau  mats,  is  cheaper, 
and  keeps  out  frost  equally  well." 

"  Broom  House,  FulJiam. 

Frigi  Domo.  — After  two  winters'  experience  of  this 
material  as  a  protection  from  frost,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  the  best  covering  for  pits  and  frames  which 
ever  came  under  my  notice.  It  will  keep  out  more  frost  than 
two  mats,  while  it  only  costs  the  price  of  one :  it  is  more  tidy 
than  loose  litter,  and  fits  more  closely  than  straw  hurdles,  and 
it  is  much  more  manageable,  for  when  fitted  on  to  a  roller  end- 
ways, covering  and  uncovering  can  be  effected  in  half  the  usual 
time,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  breaking  the  glass.  In  wet 
weather  it  lies  quite  close  to  the  glass,  but  as  soon  as  frost  sets 
in  it  becomes  almost  as  tight  as  a  drum,  thus  forming  a  space 
between  it  and  the  glass— a  thing  very  desirable  where  the  edges 
fit  tightly,  which  they  do.  I  believe  that  any  greenhouse  plant 
is  perfectly  safe  under  it  until  the  thermometer  indicates  10  dee. 
of  frost.— J.  RUST." 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

fOR   PRICE    LIST  A  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS* 

RENJAMINCTDGINGTON 

13  2  Duke  ST  Li  London  Br/dge 

r)EIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 
\)    fine,  on  rail  at  7s.  6d.  per  ton — not  less  than  4-ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.— Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 


Oil  Paint  No  Longer  necessary. 

HILL  and  SMITH'S  BLACK  VARNISH, 
for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 

{Registered  Trade  Mark.) 


This  VARNISH  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on 
all  outdoor  work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was 
introduced  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and 
its  genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  _  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing 
or  thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  have  been  received. 

Sold  in  Casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is  Cd.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  8d.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial. 

"  Piercefield  Park,  */une  21,  1876. — Sirs,— I  have  this  day 
forwarded  from  Chepstow  to  your  address  a  black  varnish  cask, 
to  be  filled  and  returned  with  as  good  Varniah  as  the  last  we 
had,  which  I  candidly  admit  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  Address 
Varnish  to  Piercefield  Park,  Chepstow.  —  I  am,  Sirs,  yours 
respectfully.  Wm.  Cox." 

CAUTION.—  Hill  &  Smith  would  particularly  warn  their 
Customers  against  the  various  cheap  Varnishes  now  so  much 
advertised. 

H.  &  S.'s  Varniah  has  been  an  article  of  common  use  on  most 
of  the  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  ; 
and  their  constantly  increasing  trade  in  it,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  they  receive,  stamp  it  as  a  truly  genuine  article. 
Every  cask  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and  Registered 
Trade  Mark  as  above,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Large  illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Fencing,  Ilunlles,  I'VTcl 
and  Entrance  Gates,  &c,  sent  free  on  application  to 

HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Staffordshire  ; 
118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and  180,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow. 


Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds.— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

"DAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 

-M-V  Company.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ,£240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  j6i,7oo,ooohas  been  paid  as  Compensation, 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VI AN.  Secretary. 


Robinson's  Farm  and  Rural  Books  for  general  use. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  boards,  price  is.,  by  post  is.  2d. 

TOWN  GARDENING.  A  Handbook  of 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  suitable  for  Town  Culture  in 
the  Outdoor  Garden,  Window  Garden,  and  Greenhouse.  By 
B.  C.  Ravenscroft. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  and  SONS,  Broadway,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  E.C 


REVUE  de  l'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A,  Allard, 
E.  Andre",  C.  Ballet,  T.  Buchelet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Deoterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gillon.  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin 
B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas.  A.  Siraux,  O. 
Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem, 
H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings, 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
in,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  tha  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  "Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


THE    SYDNEY   IAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


CONTENTS .— 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  U  incorporated 
BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 

RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 

CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 

THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA.  (Drawn  and  en- 
graved especially  for  this  Journal.) 

NATURAL  HISTORY.    (Original  Articles.) 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTI FIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRA- 
LIAN AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the 
Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  In  Advance,  £1  6s.  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  6d.  ;  Stamped,  7*1'. 
Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Agents  are 
authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  SYD- 
NEY MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 

London    Messrs.  Geo.  Street  &  Co.,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.    F.   AJe&r.  8,    Clement's   Lane,  Lombard 

Street,  EC. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,    St.    Bride    Street, 

Fleet  Street.  E.C. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  186,  Strand. 
Bristol James     &     Henry    Grace,    Royal    Insurance 

Buildings. 

Manchester..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  73,  Market  Street. 
EDINBURGH....    Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow W.  Porteous  &  Co..  15.   Royal   Exchange 

Place. 

£#"  Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the 
above  Offices  for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 
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125,  GROSVENOR  ROAD,  HIGHBURY,  N. 


EIGHT  PRIZE   MEDALS. 


EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALS: 


ADVANTAGES. 
Are  entirely  free  from  8M_EL,Ij 
Are  not  POISONOC8 

Are  manui'nctured  without  PHOSPHORUS 
Are  perfectly  harmless  to  the  OPERATIVES 

EMPLOYED 
Are  very  Damp  Proof 

Are  not  liable  to  Spontaneous  Combustion 
Light  only  on  the  Box. 


MR     JOHN      McFARLANE,      Foreman, 
Crawford    Priory,    has     been     APPOINTED     GAR- 
DENER to  Admiral  BETHUNE  of  Balfour,  Marlcinch,  N.  B. 

WANTED,  an  UNDER  GARDENER 
with  knowledge  of  Orchids  and  Greenhouse  Work. 
Will  have  to  attend  to  the  Fires  at  night.  Must  have  good 
references.  Church  of  England  preferred.  Wages  \-js.  per 
week  with  lodging. — Mr.  EARL.  The  Priory  Lodge,  St.  Helen's, 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

WANTED,  a  good  practical  FOREMAN 
for  the  Houses.  Must  be  well  up  to  Plant  and  Flower 
Growing  for  Market.  Also  TWO  young  men  as  ASSISTANTS. 
Good  references  required.  —  J.  SHAW,  Stamford  Nursery, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

WANTED,  a  good  practical  energetic 
FOREMAN,  to  take  the  Management  of  Houses  and 
Nursery-  Must  be  well  up  in  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of 
Plants  and  Flowers  for  Market,  and  the  value  of  Nursery 
Stock.  Good  Salesman  and  Correspondent.  Married,  without 
family  preferred.-THOS.  HEWITT,  The  Nurseries,  Solihull, 
Birmingham. 

Propagator, 

Rodger,  McClelland  and  co.  re- 
quire an  experienced  young  man  as  PROPAGATOR 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs.  He  will  have  charge  of  a  rare  Collection, 
and  none  whose  qualifications  are  unsatisfactory,  that  is,  "no 
muff,"  need  apply.— 76,  Hill  Street.  Newry. 

WANTED,  as  GROWER  and  SECOND 
PROPAGATOR,  a  young  Man  of  good  training  and 
style,  used  to  Market  Stuff.  Must  bear  first-class  character, 
and  be  willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Situation  in 
Scotland.— State  wages,  experience,  &a,  to  J.  D.  H.,  Gar- 
deners' ChrcnicU  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  well  up  in  Grow- 
ing Soft-wooded  Plants  for  Market.  None  need  apply 
except  out  of  a  Market  Nursery.— R.  CHILDS,  Rye  Lane, 
Peckham,  Surrey. 

Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  young  man  as  ASSISTANT 
SHOPMAN. — Must  be  experienced  and  quick  at 
Counter  Work.  State  age,  where  previously  employed,  and 
salary  required,  to  H  CLARKE  and  SONS,  39,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Junior  Clerk. 

WANTED,  a  steady,  active  young  MAN, 
used  to  the  routine  work  of  a  Nursery  Office.  Must  be 
quick  at  Figures,  Methodical,  and  Correct. — Apply,  with  full 
particulars,  Box  68,  Post  Office.  Chester. 

Warehouseman  (Working). 

WANTED,  AT  ONCE,  a  steady,  industrious 
MAN.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  NUTTING  and  SONS, 
£■--,  Barbican,  E.C. 

Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a   WAREHOUSE  PORTER; 
wages  »5J.  —  Apply    to    H.    CLARKE    and    SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  35,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  good  steady  COACHMAN, 
in  a  family  at  Blackheath,  Good  personal  character 
essential.  Possible  occupation  for  Wife  in  Laundry. — Apply, 
by  letter,  to  T.  M.  P.,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  Blaclt- 
heath  Station,  S.E. 

WANTED,  by  one  of  the  leading  Nursery- 
men in  the  South  of  England,  a  young  Lady  as 
BOUQUETIST,  &c.  ;  must  be  thoroughly  experienced  and 
quick  at  making  Wreaths,  Crosses,  amd  Ladies'  and  Gents' 
Dress  Fiowers.  Good  references  indispensable.— Apply  stating 
experience,  where  gained,  and  wages  required,  to  X.  Y,, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C, 


E 


WANT    PLACES. 

NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Post 
Office  being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and 
Postal  Orders  should  now  be  made  payable 
at  DRURY  LANE. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.  beg  to 
announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c. — St,  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

71      G.     HENDERSON     and     SON 

•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS.  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  intimate  that  he 
•  has  at  present  in  the  Nursery  and  upon  his  Register 
some  excellent  Men,  competent  either  to  fill  the  situation  ol 
HEAD  GARDENER,  BAILIFF,  FOREMAN,  or 
JOURNEYMAN.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring  any  of  the 
above  will  please  send  full  particulars,  when  the  best  selections 
for  the  different  capacities  will  be  made. — Holloway,  N. 

DOWNIE  and  LAIRD  can  at  present 
recommend  with  every  confidence  several  first-rate 
SCOTCH  GARDENERS,  whose  character  and  abilities  may 
be  thoroughly  depended  upon,  either  for  Large  Establishments 
or  Single-handed  Situations :  also  FOREMEN,  UNDER 
GARDENERS,  and  FARM  BAILIFFS. —17,  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO., 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  are  desirous  of  recommending 
a  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  competent  man  for  the  post  of 
GARDENER  and  BAILIFF.  He  is  well  up  in  Ground-work 
and  Laying-out  Gardens ;  can  also  undertake  the  Charge  of 
Stock,  Management  of  Woods,  &c.  No  family.  Wife  first-rate 
Dairywoman,  and  understands  Poultry.— Address  as  above. 

ARDENER  (Head).— Mr.    Milne,   Vale 

Royal,  Northwich,  Cheshire,  will  be  glad  to  recommend 
a  young  man  as  above  where  two  or  three  are  kept. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  more 
are  kept. — Age  27,  single  ;  well  versed  in  the  general 
routine  of  Gardening  in  its  various  branches.  Can  be  highly 
recommended— D.  HALE,  Sackett's  Hill  Cottage,  St.  Peter's, 
Thanet. 


GARDENER  (Head);  married.— A  Gentle- 
man  giving  up  his  residence  in  the  country,  wishes  to 
recommend  his  Head  Gardener  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  re- 
quiring a  thoroughlyexperienced  Ga-dener.—  JOHN  TAYLOR, 
Esq.,  Longwood,  Bingley,  Yorkshire. 

ARDENER  (Head).— Married,  one   child 

(age  5  years) ;  a  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  his 
Head  Gardener,  an  exceptionally  hard-working  man,  of  good 
character,  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession. — 
FDWARD  BARTER,  Paddock  Road,  Bushey  New  Town, 
Watford. 

GARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  44,  married.— 
Daniel  Jarvis,  uowards  of  nine  years  Head  Gardener 
to  Henry  Garnett,  Esq.,  Wyreside,  Lancaster,  is  at  liberty  to 
engage  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  an  energetic  and 
thoroughly  practical  Gardener  in  all  branches.  Highest  testi- 
monial from  present,  and  also  upwards  of  nine  years  from  late 
employer,  which  can  be  sent  on  application.  Cause  of  leaving, 
a  reduction  in  the  establishment. — Address  as  above. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Married ; 

understands  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  Vines, 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  Hothouse  and  Gieenhouse.  &c.  Fifteen 
years'  experience;  excellent  character.— R  HICKS,  Spring- 
croft,  Enfield. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  42, 

married,  no  family:  well  up  in  the  profession.  Also 
Land  and  Stock.  Wife  a  good  Dairywoman.  Sixteen  yea>s' 
practice.  Good  character.— J.  T.  ALDERLEIFE,  Ashtead, 
near  Epsom. 

GARDENER.  (Head  Working).— 
Thoroughly  experienced ;  Vine?,  Peaches,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns,  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Well  recommended.— ALPHA,  16,  Spring- 
field Cottages,  Highgate,  London,  N. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working)  ;    age  38 

married,  no  family.  Scotch.  — Mr.  R.  Greenfield. 
the  Priory  Gardens,  Warwick,  can  with  confidence  recommend 
to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  a  thorough  good,  trustworthy 
Gardener.  Total  abstainer.  Twenty-three  years'  practical 
experience.     Excellent  testimonials. 

GARDENER  (Head),  or  FOREMAN.— 
Married:  five  years'  Foreman  in  a  Nobleman's  estab- 
lishment. Confidential  recommendation  as  to  general  character 
and  ability. — 33,  Western  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

GARDENER  ;  age  35,  married,  four  children. 
— A  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  his  Gardener, 
who  is  thoroughly  experienced  in  every  respect.  Was  in  charge 
of  own  Garden,  about  2  Acres,  for  three  years,  until  owner  left. 
— A.  B.,  59,  Longfield  Street,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

GARDENER,  where  two  or  more  are  kept. — 
Age  30.  married,  one  child  ;  well  up  in  Forcing  Grapes, 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  Strawberries,  &c.,  and  a  thorough  Plants- 
man  ;  also  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Can  be  thoroughly 
recommended  by  late  employer.— C.  COTTON,  8,  Marys 
Cottages.  Alverstoke,  Hants. 

/TJ.ARDENER.— Having  had  great  experience 

V_J  m  Laying-Out,  Planting,  and  Draining  New  Grounds,  can 
with  confidence  be  engaged  to  Plan,  Estimate,  Superintend,  or 
advise  in  this  work.  Good  knowledge  of  all  the  best  sorts  of 
fruits,  shrubs,  trees,  the  erection  of  Vineries,  Greenhouses,  &c 
Distance  no  object.— A.  B.,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Victoria  Road, 
New  Bar/net. 


GARDENER,  in  a  small  family  ;  age  37, 
married. — The  Advertiser  can  highly  recommend  the 
above  as  a  hard-working,  honest,  sober,  practical  man.— Mr. 
GOLDSMITH,  Polesden,  Dorking. 

C^.  ARDENER,  either  Single-handed  or 
*  under  Head  Gardener.  —  Married  :  good  character ; 
understands  Melons.  Cucumbers,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden- 
ing, &C  Willing  to  be  generally  useful.-  Apply  with  par- 
ticulars to  G.  W.  THORNTON,  Gardener,  lnglcton,  vir 
Darlington,  Durham. 

T^OREMAN     GROWER     and     PROPA- 

J-  GATOR. — Single  ;  twenty-five  years'  practice  with  all 
choice  Fruit,  Pot  Roses,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Ferns,  and  all 
Flowering  Plants  (or  cut  Blooms  and  London  Markets.  Nine 
years'  character.— Mr,  HYDER,  Seedsman,  Orpington,  Kent. 

PTo  Nurserymen. 
ROPAGATOR,    or    PROPAGATOR    and 
GROWER. — Age    23  :     several    years'    experience     in 
London  Nurseries.     First-class  reference  from  present  employer. 
—  E.  S.,  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

PROPAGATOR  and  GROWER.— Age  25  ; 

*-  eleven  years'  experience  in  London  Market  Nurseries. 
Well  recommended.— F.  W.,  4,  Hope  Villas,  Hindman's  Road, 
East  Dulwich,  S.E. 


B 


To  Head  Gardeners. 
JOURNEYMAN,    Inside   or    Out—  Young  ; 

*J  has  had  experience  in  good  places.— G.  T.,  nr,  Lot's  Road, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

rriO    NOBLEMEN    and    GENTLEMEN.— 

-*-  Wanted  a  situation  in  a  Gentleman's  garden  under  a  good 
Foreman  in  the  Houses.  Aged  20.  Can  be  well  recommended 
from  last  and  present  employers  — E.  CLEMENTS,  Gardener, 
Debdale  Hall,  near  Mansfield,  Notts. 

HPO  GARDENERS.— A  young  man  (age  17) 

J-  seeks  a  situation  under  a  Gardener.  Good  character 
from  last  place.— T.  TEBBV,  Welton,  Daventry. 

f~pO     GARDENERS.— .£10    BotiuT~vWiPbi 

-*-  given  by  an  intelligent  young  man,  honest  and  trust- 
worthy, for  a  situation  where  he  could  learn  every  branch  of 
the  profession.  Seven  years'  experience.  — W.  F.  SELLENS, 
3t,  King  Henry  Walk,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 

HPO  NURSERYMEK-^Wanted,  a  situation 

-L  in  the  Houses.  Age  21.  Six  years'  experience.  Good 
references  as  to  ability,  &c— T.  BACCHUS,  The  Gardens, 
Malvern  House,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

TO"  NURSERYMEN.— Wanted,  a  situation 
of  Trust.     Six   years'    experience.      Good   references.— 
G.  G.,  Gregory  &  Evans,  Effingham  Nursery,  Lee,  S.E. 

TRAVELLER,     SHOPMAN,     BOOK- 

-L  KEEPER.— R.  W.  Jack  is  open  to  engage  with  any 
House  where  good  knowledge  of  the  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Seed  Trade  is  required.  Town  or  country.— 66,  Canoubury 
Road,  London,  N. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 
OOK-KEEPER,    SHOPMAN,     or     some 

position  of  trust. —Age  37:  good  references.— A.  E  ,  170, 
Lad  broke  Grove  Road,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

S~~  HOPMAN  or  MANAGER.— Thirteen  years' 
experience  in  first-class  Houses  ;  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  branches  of  the  Trade.  Highest  references.— G.,  73. 
Victoria  Street,  Belfast. 

SHOPMAN    (Head). —  Thoroughly    experi- 
enced.     Seven  years' good  character  from  last  situation. — 
A.  P.,  Gardeners'  Chrotiicle  Office,  4r,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

SHOPMAN  and  GENERAL  ASSISTANT. 
—Age  23  ;  most  respectably  connected.  Five  years'  first- 
class  experience  ;  unexceptionable  references.  The  Advertiser 
has  been  apprenticed,  and  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Seed 
Trade,  but  is  anxious  to  acquire  Instruction  in  the  Nustery 
Department,  with  a  view  to  a  Partnership,  or  Purchase  of  a 
Business  in  a  year  or  two  ;  the  amount  of  salary  is  therefore  of 
only  secondary  importance  — C.  E.  R_,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN  or  COUNTERMAN  (Whole- 
sale  or  Retail)  —Age  32  ;  seventeen  years'  experience. 
—X.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

HOPMAN  (or  Second)— Age  27  ;  open  to 

re-engagement.  Over  eleven  years'  good  experience  in  the 
Nursery  and  Seed  Trade.  Could  keep  Books  if  necessary  — 
H.  PATTERSON,  Bars  Farm,  Haddington,  N.  B. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant),  in  a  good  Housed 
Age  24  ;  nine  years' experience.    Good  reference.— T.  H., 
W.  Troughton,  Seedsman,  4.  Church  Street,  Preston. 

HOPMAN  (Assistant).— Seven  and  a  half 

years'  experience.  Good  references  — ADON 1 S,  3 ,  Wing- 
ham  Villas.  Wandsworth  Common,  London,  S.W. 

HOPMAN    (Assistant).  —  A  young  man 

with  four  years'  experience  in  all  Ihe  branches  of  the 
Seed  Trade,  desires  engagement —For  particulars  apply  to 
DICKSON  and  TURNBULL,  Brechin. 

SEEDSMAN     (Assistant).  —  Age    22  ; 
seven  and  a  half  years'  experience      Good  references  — 
W.  PEARSON,  in,  Midland  Road,  Bedford. 

Y\7AREHOUSE    PORTER.— Age    19; 

»  *        thoroughly  understands  Crossley's  Gas  Engine  and  all 
Warehouse  Work.— T.  B.  E. ,  18,  Ast  ey  St. ,  Old  Kent  Road .  S.  E. 

HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— Liver  Complaints 
and  Disorders  of  the  Bowels. — It  is  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate the  extraordinary  virtue  of  this  medicine  in  the  treatment 
of  all  affections  of  the  liver  or  irregularities  of  the  bowels.  In 
cases  of  depraved  or  superabundant  bile  these  Pills,  taken 
freely,  have  never  been  known  to  fail.  In  bowel  complaints 
they  are  equally  efficacious,  though  they  should  then  be  taken 
rather  more  sparingly,  for  every  medicine  in  the  form  of  an 
aperient  requires  caution  when  the  bowels  are  disordered, 
although  at  the  same  time  a  gentler  or  more  genial  aperient 
than  these  Pills  in  moderate  doses  has  never  yet  been  discovered. 
If  taken  according  to  the  printed  instructions,  they  not  only 
cure  the  complaint,  but  improve  the  whole  system. 
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NEW  EARLY  RHUBARB, 

CHARLES    KERSHAW'S    "PARAGON." 


THIS  is  unquestionably  the  finest  variety  of  Rhubarb  ever  offered;   in  mild  seasons  it  is  ready  to  pull  in 
February.     The  crowns  and  stalks  are  produced  in  such  profusion  that  more  than  twice  the  weight  can  be   pulled  from  this  than  from  any 


Hs^VodVctivenesTis'so  greaTthat  ChTrles  Kershaw  has  often,  from  roots  three  or  four  years  old,  made  in  six  weeks,  the  LARGE 
OF    ONE    SHILLING    EACH,    or  from  an  Acre  containing  4S40  Plants,  put  in  1  yard  apart,  has  made  the  astounding  sum  of  more  than 


SUM 


£240. 


The  illustration  is  taken  from 


The  colour  is  a  splendid  red,  flavour  excellent,  and  it  has  this  qualification  over  all  others,    IT    NEVER    SEEDS. 
a  plant  lifted  out  of  some  hundreds  which  were  planted  single  crowns  in  the  Autumn  of  1SS0. 

Price,  per  strong  plant,  5s. ;    per  three  plants,  13s.  6d. ;    per  five  plants,  £1. 

PRICE    TO    THE    TRADE    ON    APPLICATION. 

Persons  with  whom  1  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  business  must  in  all  eases  accompany  their  orders  with  remittance. 


Early  orders  are  requested,  as  the  Stock  is  limited. 


TEST1  MO  N  I  ALS: 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.— "  Retort  of  the  Fi  uit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  April  11,  1882." 
"  Mr.  Charles  Kershaw,  of  ihe  Slead  S>ke  Nur-eries,  Brighouse,  sent  samples  of  a  very  good 
seedling  Rhubarb,  which  the  committee  seemed  to  think  well  of." 

"  New  Market,  Huddersfield. 
"  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  during  the  last  three  years  I  have  sold  a  large  quantity  of 
Mr.  Chas.  Kershaw's  new  Rhubarb  ;  it  is  by  far  the  handsomest  and  best  that  comes  into  the 
market,  the  colour  is  such  a  bright  red  and  the  leaves  are  so  very  small  that  when  bunched  it  has 
an  exceedingly  neat  and  tidy  appearance,  it  also  bears  handling  well,  in  fact  I  can  sell  no  other 
sort  until  I  have  finished  it.  On  referring  to  my  books  I  find  that  in  1880,  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  first  week  in  May,  I  had  4000  dozen  bunches  ;  when  I  saw  the  small  piece  of  ground 
it  was  pulled  off  I  was  astonished.  Last  year  I  had  about  the  same  quantity,  and  this  year  I 
have  had  more,  as  I  began  to  have  it  the  fit st  week  in  March.  —  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 

"  G.  H.  Howarth,  Fruit  and  Potato  Salesman." 

From  Mr.  Samurl  Peel,  Market  Girdcuer,  Strawberry  Lodge,  Elland, 
"  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Charles  Kershaw  sent  me  for  trial  some  roots  of  his  new  Rhubarb,  and 
as  I  am  an  extensive  grower  of  Rhubarb,  I  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  testing  it,  and  have 


found  it  much  superior  to  all  other  sorts.    It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  very  early,  of  fine  flavour,  and  the 
colour  is  a  most  beautiful  red,  with  mc  it  has  never  produced  a  seed  crowii. 

(Signed),  "  S.  Peel.' 

"  Belsfield  Gardens,  IVinderttiere,  October  25,  1882. 
"  During  the  time  I  was  Gardener  to  Sir  Titus  Salt.  Bart.,  Crow  Nest,  LightclifTe,  near 
Halilax  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  Mr.  Chas.  Kershaw's  Seedling  Rhubarb.  It  is  a 
very  early  sort  (when  ours  was  only  making  its  appearance  he  was  pulling),  the  colour  is  a  good 
red  and  the  plant  an  enormous  cropper  ;  on  one  occasion  when  paying  a  V1UI  to  the  nursery  1  saw 
pulled  from  one  root  twelve  bunches,  which  Mr.  Kershaw  told  me  were  then  selling  for  a  shillin*  : 
and  I  saw  hundreds  of  other  plants  equally  good.  Without  doubt  this  is  a  valuable  acquisition.  By 
sending  out  this  variety  Mr.  Kershaw  will  become  a  benefactor  to  his  country. 

b  (Signed),  "  John  NiCOL." 

"  Brighouse,  October,  1881. 
"  For  several  years  during  the  season,  Mr.  Chas.  Kershaw  has  supplied  me  in  quantity  daily 
with  his  new  Rhubarb-there  is  no  sort  that   I   am  acquainted   wtih  that  can  equal  it  in  colour  or 
quality      I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  Rhubarb  grown.    1   cannot  speak  more  highly  of  it  than  it 
deserves  "  (Signed),  "  Jonathan  Maksdhn.  Fruit  Merchant. 


ADDRESS    IN    FULL  ;— 


CHARLES    KERSHAW,    THE    SLEAD    SYKE    NURSERIES,    BRIGHOUSE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  4r.  Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,  I^ndon.  W.C 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradburv,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street.  Precinct  of  Whitefnars,  City  of  London,  in    the  County  of  Middlese*.  and  Published  by 
the  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  November  4,  1881. 
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NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Slreet,  Coven/  Garden,  Post  Office 
being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and  Postal 
Orders  should  now  be  made  payable  at 
Drury  Lane. 


CHRONICLE 


'THE    GARDENERS' 

•*■  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Subscription  to  America,  including  Postage,  is  $6. 3s  for 
Twelve  Months. 

Agent  for  America  :— C.  H.  MAROT,  814,  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  to  whom  American  Orders  may  be  sent. 

ROYAL     BOTANIC     SOCIETY, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
ARRANGEMENTS  for  1883  :— 
SPRING  EXHIBITIONS,  Wednesdays.  March  28,  April  25. 
SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS,  Wednesdays,  May  16,  June  13. 
EVENING  FETE,  Wednesday,  June  27. 

ROYAL        AQUARIUM, 
Westminster,  NOVEMBER  15  and  16. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM,      FRUIT,      and     VEGETABLE 
EXHIBITION.     Schedules  and  all  particulars  of 

WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Frampton  Paik  Nursery,  Hackney, 
London.  E. 

KINGSTON  and  SURBITON  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM SOCIETY. 
The  SIXTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  the  above 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Kingston,  on  THURS- 
DAY and  FRIDAY,  November  16  and  17,  when  the  final 
ties  for  the  First  Champion  Challenge  Vase  will  be  decided, 
and  a  New  Challenge  Vase,  value  25  Guineas  (open  to  sub- 
scribers of  21J.),  will  be  offered,  in  addition  to  over  ,£100  in 
Money  Prizes.    Schedules  and  further  particulars  on  application 

■ T.  JACKSON,  Hon.  Sec,  Fife  Road,  Kingston. 

To  the  Trade. 
YBRID  GLADIOLI. 

Lowest  prices  extant.     LIST  on  application  to 
HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


H 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  Our    Collection, 
comprising  all  the  latest  novelties,  as  well  as  the  best  of 
the  old.  is  now  in  full  bloom.     An  inspection  invited. 
T.  JACKSON  and  SON.  Nurseries,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

GJ.REEN  EUONYMUS.— Extra  bushy, 
'  about  1  foot,  fit  for  48  and  32-pots,  15J.  and  2or.  per  100. 
Package  free  for  cash  only.  Also  20  fine  Specimens,  about  6  feet, 
to  be  sold  cheap. 

J.  W.  CHAPMAN,  Floral  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

GUARANTEED  TRUE  HIGHLAND 
NATIVE  SCOTCH  FIR  SEED.— We  are  now  Book- 
ing  Orders  for  the  above  on  very  easy  terms.  Before  purchasing 
send  for  prices  to 

WM.  WISEMAN  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Elgin,  N.B. 

LARCH,   extra    fine,    clean,    i\  to   3^   feet, 
251.  per  1000.     SCOTCH  FIR.  i  to  2  feet,  i5r.  per  1000. 
AUSTRIAN  PINE,  1  to  2  feet,  251.  per  rooo,  all  well  rooted. 
W.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  near  Kidderminster. 

WEDDING,     COURT,     BALL    or    other 
BOUQUETS    arranged    to    order,  and   all  kinds   of 
WREATHS.   CROSSES,  or    other  DESIGNS    for    Church 
Decoration  or  Funerals.     Price  List  on  application,  post-free. 
JOHN  RAINS,  Centre  Row,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 
Old  Established. 


Single  Dahlias. 

POT    ROOTS,    GROUND    ROOTS, 
and  SEED. 
Ten  First-class  Certificates  have  been  awarded  to  my  novelties 
of  this  season.    The  Trade  supplied. 
THOMAS    S.    WARE,    Hale   Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham, 
London. 

pREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 

V>*     in  great  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


To  the  Trade, 
1EA  ROSES,  a  lew  fine  Standards  and  Half- 
Standards,  best  sorts  only.    A  lot  not  easily  met  with, 
T.  LAXTON.  Bedford. 


Standard  Roses. 

ES.  KNOX,  Nurseryman,  Alcester,  offers 
•     strong  STANDARD  ROSES  with  fine  heads  at  15s. 
per  dozen,  or  no*,  per  100,  own  selection. 

ROSES,  Standard  Gloire  de  Dijon,  very  fine, 
jCs  5r.  per  ico  :  Half-Standard,  do.,  £^  los.  per  ioo. 
Other  good  varieties  can  be  supplied  at  same  price,  W,  P.'s 
selection. 

W.  POTTER,  Camden  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst, 
Kent.  

To  the  Trade. 
TANDARD     and     HALF     STANDARD 

ROSES,  of  good  quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 
L.  WOODTHORPE,  Glazenwood  Nurseries,  Braintree. 


s 


Christmas  Roses. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  are  now 
booking  orders  for  the  above.  Prices  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 
HPEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  45£-inch  pots,  £2  per  ioo,  or  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO.,  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


(GILBERT'S     CHOU     DE     BURGHLE\ 

V_J  is  one  of  those  things  that  leaves  all  others  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  far  in  the  rear,  in  fact  a  "  march  onwards  "  which  seldom 
occurs.  Enclose  stamp  and  addressed  envelope  for  particulars. 
Seed,  2S.  6d.  per  packet.  The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
R.  GILBERT.  Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford. 

Floral  Commission  Agency. 

WANTED,  Consignments  of  Marshal  Niel 
ROSES,    English    Neapolitan   VIOLETS,  EUCHA- 
RIS,  STEPHANOT1S,  and  CHOICE  FRUIT. 

W.    CALE,    Floral  Commission  Agent,  4,  Tavistock   Row, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C, 

WANTED     TO      BUY,     SNOWDROPS, 
any  quantity.     Sample  and  price  to 
GOLDSMITH  and  LUFF,  118,  York  Road,  Westminster 
Bridge  Road,  S.E. 

WANTED,  large  oTsmall  pots  of  EUCHA- 
RIS  AMAZONICA;  also,  large  plants  of  WHITE 
AZALEAS,  shape  no  object  if  well  set  witii  flower-buds.  Cash 
or  EXCHANGE. 

W.  M.  CROWE.  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

To  Nurserymen. 
TX7"ANTED,    600   good,    well-grown    LIME 

V  r       TREES,  from  10  to  it  feet  high.     Send  sample  tree 
with  lowest  price  to 

A.  WELLS,  Belvedere,  Kent. 

WANTED,   clean     grown     transplanted 
OAKS,  5  to  6  and  6  to  8  feet. 
THOMAS     PERKINS      and      SONS,     34,     Drapery, 
Northampton. 

WANTED,       GOOSEBERRIES, 
of  sorts,  2-yr.  and  vyr.  old. 
THOMAS  IMR1E  and  SONS.  The  Nurseries,  Avr.  N.B. 

ANTED,   strong   CRAB~STOCKSJ~also 

a  quantity  of  i-yr.  and  a-yr. 
T.  EVES.  Gravesend  Nurseries. 

WANTED,    a    large    number    of    strong 
Standard  APPLES,  early  sorts  chiefly,  and  Perry  and 
Cider  varieties. — State  lowest  cash  price  to 

CONTRACTOR,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Notice  to  Senders. 

WANTED,  CUCUMBERS,  GRAPES, 
TOMATOS,  Quinces,  Marie  Louise  and  other  Pears  : 
also  Stephanotis,  Roses,  Odontoglossum,  Vanda  coerulea, 
Phalaenopsis,  and  other  good  varieties  of  Orchids  ;  Gardenias, 
Tuberoses,  and  other  choice  cut  flowers, 

WISE  and  RIDES,  Fruit  and  Flower  Salesmen,  CoveDt 
Garden,  W.C. 

To  the  Trade. 

WANTED,  QUOTATIONS  of  PEAT, 
best  LOAM,  SILVER  SAND.  Samples  post  paid. 
Also  POTS,  PIPES,  EDGING  TILES.  TOBACCO  PAPER, 
MUSHROOM  SPAWN,  and  SUNDRIES.    Address. 

HORTICULTURE,  3>  Providence  Terrace,  Sefton  Street, 
Putney,  S.W. 


w 


SUTTONS'  CHOICE   FLOWER  ROOTS, 
CARRIAGE  FREE. 
For  Prices  and  full  particulas,  see 
SUTTONS'    AUTUMN    CATALOGUE, 
Gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  READING. 

O    THE     NURSERY    TRADE. 

SCOTCH  FIRS,  1  to. }£,  ''/i\■°^.  2  to  t%  feet. 
LARCH  FIRS.  1  10  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  M  feet. 
THORNS  or  QUICKS,  strong,  1%  to  2,  2  to  3  feet. 
All  thoroughly  prepared   for    lifting.      Special    prices   and 
samples  on  application  to 

HOGG  and  WOOD,  Nurserymen.  Coldstream,  N.B. 

Lilies,  and  other  Bulbous  Plants  for  Autumn 
PLANTING,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW    PLANT    and   BULB    COM- 
PANY   beg  respectfully  to   invite  an  inspection  of  their 
CATALOGUE,  No.  60.     Post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

EUONYMUS,  Green  and  Silver  Variegated, 
2-yr.  old,  fine  bushy  plants,  50*.  per  1000,  cash. 
RICHARD  ILLMAN,  Strood,  Rochester. 

LARGE      STOCK      of      HELLEBORUS 
NIGER  (Christmas  Rose).     For  prices  apply  to 
JULES    DE    COCK.    Nurseryman,    Ghent,    Belgium. 

C~  HESTNU~f"(Spanish),  Hazel,  Ash7~Larch, 
Scotch,    Birch,    Alder,    Willow,    and    Thorn    Quick.— 
Stout,  well-rooted,  transplanted.    A  large  quantity  to  be  sold. 
GEO.  CHORLEY,  Coaster's  Nursery,  Midhurst. 

Seedling  Forest  Trees,  &c. 

TRADE      CATALOGUE     of     above     now 
published,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  and  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee.N.B. 

SAXIFRAGA         DIVERSIFOLIAT— 
New  Seed  of  this  most  distinct  Himalayan  yellow-flowered 
species  is  now  offered  in  2S.  6d.  and  3*.  6d.  packets. 

RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.,   Nurserymen,  &c. 
Newry. 

To  the  Trade. 

WILLIAM    BARRON    and    SON:S    new 
Wholesale  CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application. 
Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  Derby. 

Autumn  List. 

JOHN  LAING  AND  CO.'S  New  CATA- 
LOGUE of  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &C.  ;  also 
Revised  LIST  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  has  been  issued  to  all 
Customers.  Copies  gratis  on  application.  Goods  all  first 
qualitv  at  moderate  rates.    Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

L ILIUM  AURATUM.— Good,  plump,  sound 
bulbs,  4$.,  6j.,  as.,  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen  ;  extra 
strong,  jos.  and  42s.  per  dozen.  All  other  good  LILIES  at 
equally  low  prices. 

Mr.    WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

ERICA  HYEMALIS— Surplus  Stock— to  the 
Trade  and  others,  in  very  fine,  healthy,  well-grown, 
bushy  plants,  well  set  with  buds,  13s.  per  dozen,  85$.  per  too, 
basket  and  package  included. 

HY.  GODFREY,  Nurseryman,  Stourbridge. 

Chrysanthemums. 

CHARLES    TURNER'S    extensive    Collec- 
tion,    containing    many  thousand  plants,  is  now  in  fine 
bloom.     An  inspection  is  invited. 

The  Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 

MESSRS.  GREGORY  and  EVANS  have 
now  a  large  quantity  of  ERICA  HYEMALIS, 
GRACILIS  and  CAFFRA  (HEATHS),  in  full  flower,  of  first 
quality,  to  dispose  of.     Prices  on  application. 

Longlands  Nursery,  Sidcup,  Kent,  and  at  Lee. 

S_ TRONG    QUICK,  fo7~Hedging,  from  25J. 
to  50s.  per  icoo. 
RICHARD  SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen   and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Vines.— Vines.— Vines. 

BS.   WILLIAMS  has   much   pleasure   in 
•     intimating  that  his  stock  of  VINES  is  unusually  fine 
this  year,  the  Canes  being  very  strong  and  well  ripened.     For 
List  of  Prices  see  B.  S.  W.'s  BULB  CATALOGUE  for  i88r. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  HoIIoway,  London,  N. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  {John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE  free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

ABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  LETTUCE 

PLANTS,  &c,  Autumn  sown,  best  varieties,  in  any 
quantities.  LIST,  and  printed  copy  of  many  recent  (1882) 
Testimonials,  on  application.  Prices  moderate,  no  charge  for 
packages— EDWARD  LEIGH,  Dunsfold,  near  Godalming. 

R~~0  BINSON'S       CHAMPION       OX 
CABBAGE.— Strong  Plants,  2s.  6d.  per  1000. 
THOMAS     PERKINS       and       SONS,     34,      Drapery 

Northampton. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Dutch  Bulbs.— Sales  every  Monday. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City,  E.C., 
every  MONDAY,  at  half-past  ti  o'clock  precisely,  over  800 
lots  of  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NAR- 
CISSUS, SNOWDROPS,  and  other  ROOTS,  from  Holland  ; 
in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  S,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


Order  of  Sale.— Sunbury  and  Hampton. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  A.  Osbora. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE    and   MORRIS 
beg  to  announce  their 
ORDER  of  SALE  for  NEXT  WEEK. 
TUESDAY,  November  14,  at  the  Sunbury  Nursery. 
WEDNESDAY.  November  15,         ditto,         ditto. 
THURSDAY,  November  16.  ditto,        ditto. 

FRIDAY  November  17.  at  the  Hampton  Nursery. 
SATURDAY,  November  iS.  ditto,         ditto. 

For  particulars  see  following  advertisement.  Catalogues  at 
the  Auctioneers'  Offices,  8.  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Sunbury  and  Hampton,  Middlesex. 

By  order  of  ihe  Executors  of  the  late  Mr-  R.  A.  Osborn. 
GREAT     UNRESERVED     SALE     of     the    whole    of     the 
unusually    well    grown    NURSERY     STOCK,     FRUIT 
TREES,  &c.  

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
Osborn's  Nursery,  Sunbury.  Middlesex  (about  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  the  station),  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  November  14, 
and  two  following  days,  and  at  Osborn's  Nursery,  Tangley 
Park,  New  Hampton  (about  ten  minutes' walk  from  Hampton 
or  Fulwell  Stations),  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  November  17 
and  18,  at  \i  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  the  first  portion  of 
the  exceedingly  well  grown  and  thriving  young  NURSERY 
STOCK,  which  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  removal, 
and  comprises  large  quantities  of|  various  Coniferae|and  Ever- 
green Shrubs  in  all  sizes,  5000  Aucubas,  4000  Privet,  10,000 
Limes,  also  other  Ornamental  Trees,  2too  Yews,  5000  Euony- 
mus  of  sorts,  18,000  Green  Hollies,  6000  fine  Variegated 
Hollies,  84,000  Fruit  Trees,  including  62.000  Dwarf-trained, 
Pyramid.  Standard,  and  Maiden  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cher- 
ries, Peaches,  Nectarines.  &c  ,  of  all  the  best  sorts  in  cultiva- 
tion', and  for  the  growth  of  which  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Osborn 
has  been  so  long  celebrated  ;  also  22,000  Gooseberries  and 
Currants,  10,000  beautifully  grown  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 
consisting  of  all  the  finest  varieties  ;  3000  Moss  and  Provence 
Roses,  10,000  Seakale,  thousands  of  small  Conifers,  and  other 
Stock,  too  numerous  to  mention.     May  be  viewed. 

Catalogues  had  at  the  Nurseries,  of  Messrs.  WALKER  and 
CO.,  5.  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  ;  and  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

N.B. — The  Auctioneers  particularly  invite  the  attention  of 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  and  others  extensively  engaged  in 
planting,  to  this  Sale.  The  Stock  is  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion, and  the  collection  of  Fruit  Trees  is,  without  doubt,  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  whole  will  be  sold 
without  the  slightest  reserve. 

The  productive  FREEHOLD  ESTATE  of  t7  acres,  with 
the  modern  Glass  Erections  and  Dwelling-house  TO  BE  SOLD. 
Particulars  of  Messrs.  P.  &  M.,  as  above. 

Friday  Next. 

1*000  fine  Bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM  from  Japan,  a 
consignment  of  CAMELLIAS.  AZALEAS,  and  DECO- 
RATIVE PLANTS  from  Belgium,  a  collection  of  English- 
grown  LILIES  and  Hardy  BULBS,  and  an  assortment  of 
HYACINTHS.  TULIPS,  and  other  ROOTS  from 
Holland. 

MESSRS.   PROTHEROE    and    MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse 
Yard,  City.  E.C.  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely. 
Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Isleworth.  Middlesex. 

Five   minutes'   walk    from   the    Station. 

THREE     DAYS'    SALE    of     NURSERY     STOCK    and 

ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son,  who  require 
the  land  for  other  purposes,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  the  Arboretum  and  Wood  Lane  Nurseries,  Isle- 
worth,  W.,  on  TUESDAY,  November  21,  and  following  days, 
at  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  several  Acres  of  valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  for 
removal,  including  about  15,000  splendidly  grown  Ornamental 
Trees  from  Messrs.  Lee's  well-known  collections,  1000  Purple 
Beech.  1000  Limes,  8000  Euonymus  of  sorts,  2000  Ivies  in  pots, 
3500  Clematis  of  sorts  in  pots,  5000  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
specimen  Conifers  and  Evergreens.  8000  Seedling  Briers, 
18.000  small  Conifers  for  growing  on  :  also  2000  Camellia 
Stocks,  1000  double  white  Camellias,  Heaths  in  flower  in  6-inch 
pots,  and  other  stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and 
at  Messrs.  LEE'S  Hammersmith  Nurseries,  or  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street.  E.C. 

N.B.  There  will  also  be  a  SALE  of  a  portion  of  the  remark- 
ably well-grown  specimen  CONIFERS  and  OTHER  STOCK 
at  Messrs.  Lee's  Nursery,  Fehham,  on  TUESDAY,  Novem- 
ber 28. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  as  above. 

Feltham,  Middlesex. 

ALTERATION  of  DATE  from  November  29  to  TUES- 
DAY, November  28. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Nur- 
sery, Feltham.  by  order  of  Messrs.  Lee  &  Son,  on  TUES- 
DAY, November  28.  at  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  surplus  stock 
of  handsome  specimen  CON1FER./E,  such  as  Cupressus, 
Thuias.  Abies.  Piceas,  Thuiopsis  borealis.  &c,  and  quantities 
of  smaller  stock  for  effective  planting,  the  whole  being  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  removal. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


Bridge  Nursery,  Castlenau,  Barnes. 

A  few  paces  from  Hammersmith  Bridge,  Surrey  side  ;  a  short 
distance  from  the  Metropolitan,  District,  and  South-Western 
Railways  ;  Barnes  and  Hammersmith  Broadway. 

To  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Owners  of,  and  Parties 
forming  Ornamental  Grounds,  Contractors,  Nur- 
serymen, Builders,  and  others. 

COMPLETE  and  UNRESERVED  CLEARANCE  SALE— 
expiration  of  Lease  at  Christmas,  the  LAND  let  for  building 
purposes — of  very  choice  and  well-selected  FRU  IT  TR  E  ES, 
SHRUBS,  and  PLANTS,  TRADE  ERECTION  of 
SHEDS.  WHEELBARROWS,  ROLLER,  TOOLS,  and 
DOG  PHOTON. 

MR.  J.  A.  SMITH  is  favoured  with  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  James  Grant  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  Nursery,  near  the  "  Boileau  Arms,"  Castelnau.  Surrey,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  November  15,  and  following  day  if  necessary, 
at  1  o'Clock  punctually,  the  carefully-selected  remaining 
NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  about  20.000  well-selected, 
very  choice  and  strongly  grown  FRUIT  TREES.  SHRUBS, 
and  PLANTS,  consisting  of  pyramid  and  standard  trained 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Poplars,  Portugal  and  rare  Laurels,  Deciduous  Trees,  Golden 
and  Green  Euonymus,  Ivies  in  pots,  Provence  and  other 
Roses,  special  Sweet  Brier,  Poa  stricta,  Mahonia,  fine  plants 
of  Ailantus  glandulosa,  Evergreens,  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Pansies,  named,  and  others  of  choice  varieties  ;  10  Roods  of 
Collards,  the  TRADE  ERECTIONS,  BARROWS,  ROLLER, 
GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  miscellaneous  effects. 

May  be  viewed  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues 
at  the  Nursery;  the  "Red  Lion"  Inn;  "Boileau  Arms" 
Hotel ;  and  at  Mr.  J.  A.  SMITH'S  Auction,  Land,  and  Estate 
Offices,  58,  King  Street  East,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Scillas, 
Snowdrops,  and  other  Flower  Roots  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  every  MONDAY.  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  November,  at  half-past  r2  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely each  day,  CONSIGNMENTS  of  DUTCH  BULBS, 
arriving  weekly  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots,  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Monday  Next. 
IMPORTED  and  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  November  13,  at 
half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Shuttleworth, 
Carder  &  Co. ,  a  grand  lot  of  imported  plants  of  CATTLE Y A 
SUPERBA,  in  fine  condition;  ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRIS- 
PUM  (Alexandra;),  LYCASTE  SKINNERI,  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM GRANDE,  CATTLEYAAUKEA.C  MOSSIyE, 
C.  GIGAS  :  MASDEVALLIA  CHIMERA,  M.  TROCHI- 
LUS,  M.  SHUTTLEWORTHII,  and  M.  HARRYANA  ; 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  PESCATOREI.O.  PHAL/ENOPSIS, 
O.  VEXILLARIUM,  &c.  :  all  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Monday  Next. 
5000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  received  from  Japan. 

MR.     J.     C.     STEVENS    will     include    in 
his    SALE   by  AUCTION,   on   MONDAY   NEXT, 

November    13,   an    importation    of    5000    Bulbs  of    LILIUM 
AURATUM,  just  received  from  Japan  in  fine  condition. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Rooms  and  Offices,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Richmond,  S  w. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Steel  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION  on  the  Premises.  The  Nursery,  Richmond,  S.W., 
on  WEDNESDAY,  November  29.  a  large  quantity  of  well- 
grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  including  10,000  bushy  Euony- 
mus, 4000  green  Hollies,  5  to  8  feet  ;  300  standard  Golden 
Hollies,  specimen  Coniferar,  &c. 

Further  particulars  next  week. 


Wednesday  Next. 
HARDY  PLANTS  and  BULBS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  November 
15,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  first-class  Standard  and 
Dwarf  ROSES,  including  most  of  the  leading  sorts  ;  variegated 
and  green  HOLLIES,  RHODODENDRONS,  common  and 
Portugal  LAURELS,  specimen  CONIFERS,  standard  orna- 
mental flowering  TREES,  dwarf  trained  FRUIT  TREES, 
GOOSEBERRY  and  CURRANT  BUSHES,  and  other 
PLANTS,  from  Wiltshire.  Also  a  consignment  of  first-class 
BULBS  from  Holland. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 
CATTLEYA  (WARSCEWICZII)  SANDERIANA,  Rchb.  f. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  November  16,  at  hall-past  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
a  most  extraordinary  importation  and  an  altogether  exception- 
ally grand  lot  of  CATTLEYA  SANDERIANA,  among  them 
masses  of  such  size  and  health  as  are  seldom  seen  of  any 
Cattleya  ;  the  plants  are  full  of  sound  leaves  and  plump  un- 
broken eyes.  CATTLEYA  SANDERIANA  has  proved  itself 
the  grandest  Cattleya  extant  ;  it  is  a  wonderful  type  of 
Warscewiczii  (gigas),  The  immense  spikes  bear  as  many  as 
ten  flowers  in  us  native  habitat,  individually  nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter.  It  is  fully  described  by  Professor  Reichenbach  in 
the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  of  July  1  this  year,  and  flowered  first 
with  G.  W.  Law  Schofield,  Esq.,  and  since  with  W.  E. 
Brymer.  Esq..  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen.  The  importation 
was  received  some  time  since,  and  every  leaf  now  on  the 
plants  will  no  doubt  remain  on  them.  It  is  very  rare  in  its  native 
country,  and  this  may  probably  be  the  last  we  can  offer. 
Something  like  100  flowers  will  be  on  view. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 
VANDA  SANDERIANA. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street.  Cover.t  Garden,  on  THURS- 
DAY, November  16.  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a 
grand  importation  of  VANDA  SANDERIANA.  This  wonder- 
ful Orchid  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Rdbelen  last  year,  and  the 
flowers  and  drawing  will  give  some  idea  of  the  grand  beauty  of 
this  the  "  Queen  of  Vandas."  Professor  Dr.  Reichenbach  in 
describing  it  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  6,  says,  "The 
grandest  novelty  introduced  for  years."  Also  an  importation  of 
ORCHIDS  from  Madagascar,  in  fine  health  ;  a  grand  lot  of 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra;,  consisting  of  many  fine  masses  and 
pieces;  splendid  importations  from  the  Philippine  Islands  of 
Phalaenopsis  Sanderiana  (true).  Phalsnopsis  Stuartiana,  Cypri- 
pedium  ciliolare,  Dendrobium  Dearei,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Odon- 
toglossum grande,  a  wonderful  mass  of  the  rare  and  fine 
Epidendrum  purum  in  splendid  health,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


_  Vanda  Sanderiana. 

lV/TR.     J.     C     STEVENS     will    SELL    by 

LT_I_  AUCTION  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  November  21.  at  half- 
past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.,  every  plant  that  comes  to  hand  alive  of  a  large  importation 
of  VANDA  SANDERIANA  collected  by  Mr.  Richard  Curnow, 
who  sends  dried  flowers,  which  will  be  on  view,  and  writes  that 
they  are  about  15  inches  in  circumference,  and  that  one  small 
plant  with  three  growths,  two  of  them  about  15  inches  high, 
the  third  about  6  inches,  had  on  it  no  less  than  seventy-eight 
fully  expanded  flowers.  This  grand  novelty  is  fully  described 
by  Professor  Reichenbach  in  the  Gardentrs*  Chronicle,  May  6, 
1882,  page  588.  At  the  same  time  will  be  offered  PHAL/E- 
NOPSIS  STUARTIANA.  P.  SANDERIANA,  two  probably 
new  PHALAENOPSIS  from  Malayan  India,  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUMS  from  the  vicinity  of  Bogota,  CATTLEYA 
AMETHYSTOGLOSSA,  C  TRIAN/E,  and  other  choice 
ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

West  Side,  Clapham  Common.  S.W. 

The  valuable  MATERIALS  and  FITTINGS,  &c,  of  the 
palatial  mansion,  outbuildings,  and  grounde  of  19  acres,  to 
clear  the  site  for  building  purposes,  comprising  about  45 
tons  of  lead,  quantity  of  cupper,  several  tons  of  iron  gutters, 
railings,  hot-water  pipes.  &c,  over  1,000,000  bricks,  70 
squares  of  Westmoreland  and  other  slates,  stout  timher  of 
several  roofs,  160  squares  of  board  and  timber  floors,  85  doers 
and  frames,  75  sashes  and  frames,  French  casements  of  large 
dimensions,  4  costly  stained  glass  windows,  20  statuary 
and  other  marble  chimney-pieces  with  stoves,  grand  Port- 
land stone  staircase  in  4  fights,  Scagliola  and  marble 
columns,  fireproof  chamber,  cornices,  gas  fittings,  and  large 
pier  and  chimney  glasses,  noble  carved  Portland  portico, 
the  ornamental  iron  and  copper  verandah.  6  stone  gate 
piers  and  massive  gates,  fittings  of  laundry  and  other 
domestic  offices,  1500  feet  of  Portland  stone  coping,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  other  materials. 

MR.  DOUGLAS  YOUNG  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on  TUESDAY, 
November  28,  and  three  following  days,  commencing  at 
1  o'Clock  each  day  precisely. 

The  Premises  may  be  viewed  three  days  before  the  sale,  and 
Catalogues  obtained  of  W.  N.  DUNN,  Esq.,  Architect.  1  and  2, 
Bucklersbury,  E.C  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  213A,  Clapham 
Road,  S.W. 


London,  West  End. 

Occupying  a  prominent  position  in  an  important  thoroughfare. 

rhO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  consequence  of 

-*-  the  failing  health  of  the  proprietor,  an  old-established 
FLORIST'S  BUSINESS,  with  Dwelling  House,  Double- 
fronted  Shop,  and  several  Greenhouses.  Lease  twenty-five 
years  unexpired.     Ground  Rent  only  ^25. 

Messrs.    PROTHEROE    and    MORRIS,   8,   New   Broad 
Street.  E  C. 

To  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 
JJiOR   SALE,   a   RETAIL   BUSINESS,   in 

J-       one  of  the  best  positions  in  London  close  to  a  leading 
railway  terminus.     A  very  moderate  Premium  will  be  taken. 
A.  Z.,  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  E. 

FOR     DISPOSAL,    an     excellent     SEED 
BUSINESS.       Price  ^375-AppIy,    M.    D.,    Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son,  Seed  Merchants.  152,  Houndsditch,  London.  E. 

To  Florists  and  Otners. 

HALF     SHARE     of     an     Old-Established 
SUBURBAN  BUSINESS  for  SALE,  to  take  position 
of  Partner  retiring. 

Apply,  personally,  to  Messrs.  THURGOOD  and  MARTIN, 
Estate  Agents,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  or  LET,  AT  ONCE,  a  small 
but  genuine  and  well-known  NURSERY  and  SEED 
BUSINESS,  with  Freehold  Land,  Houses,  Pit.  Plant.  &c„  on 
newest  principles.  Returns  good,  which  may  be  increased. 
Satisfactory  reasons  given  for  disposal.  Apply  to 
W.  A.,  Hurst  &  Son,  Seed  Merchants.  152,  Houndsditch.  E. 

To  Gardeners  and  Florists. 

A  NEWLY  BUILT  DWELLING-HOUSE, 
with  Ground  Frames  and  Three  Glass  Houses.  Estab- 
lished business  over  twenty  years.  Lease  eighteen  years. 
Three  miles  from  Covent  Garden.  Rent  ^34,  low  Premium  to 
an  early  purchaser. 

Apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  MITCHELL,  63,  Asylum  Road,  Old 
Kent  Road,  S.E. 


PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS,  Horti- 
cultural, Market  Garden  and  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.G.,  and  at  Leyton- 
stone,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

OTICE.— FREDK.  SMITH,  Jim.,  begs  to 

state  that  he  has  PURCHASED  of  the  Mortgagee  (who 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  Nurseries  since  October,  1881) 
the  ENTIRE  STOCK  of  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  in- 
cluding the  unsurpassed  strains  of  Balsam.  Cineraria,  &c.,  for 
which  the  late  firm  has  been  noted  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
CATALOGUE  (with  reduced  prices)  post-free  on  application. 
West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Special  Culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES.— A  large  and 
select  stock  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Fruits,  post-free  for  threepence. 
The  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses  post-free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts. 


WJ.    WATSON,    Town    Hall    Buildings, 
•     Newcastle-on-Tyne,    can     offer    the     following,    all 
healthy  frequently  transplanted  stuff  : — 
LAURELS,  Portugal,  18  to  24  inches,  bushy,  40*.  per  100. 

,,     Common,  18  to  34  inches,  \is.  6d.  per  100. 
RHODODENDRON    PONTICUM,  bushy,  4oj.  and  50s.  per 
HEATHS,  hardy  snrts,  16s.  per  100.  [100. 

POPLARS,  Black  Italian,  fine  trees,  9  to  10  feet,  25s.  per  100. 

„     Balsam,  7  to  8  feet,  25s.  per  too. 
SERVICE  TREE.  8  to  10  feet,  40*.  per  100. 
Free  on  Rails  or  Steamer. 

SEAKALE,    exceptionally    fine     Roots     for 
Forcing,  2s,  Cd.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS,  strong,  for  Forcing,  12s.   per  100;  specially 
selected  ditto,  i6j.  per  100. 

RICHARD   SMITH    and   CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 
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THURSDAY       NEXT, 


CATTLEYA  (WARSCEWICZII)  SANDERIANA,  Rchb.  f. 

MR.   J.   C.   STEVENS   has  received  instructions  from    Mr.   F.   Sander  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURS- 
DAY, November  16,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock,  precisely, 

A  most  extraordinary  Importation,  and  an  altogether  exceptionally  grand  lot  of 

CATTLEYA    SANDERIANA, 

among  them  masses  of  such  size  and  health  as  are  seldom  seen  of  any  Cattleya.  The  plants  are  full  of  sound 
leaves  and  plump  unbroken  eyes.  Cattleya  Sanderiana  has  proved  itself  the  grandest  Cattleya  extant— it  is  a 
wonderful  type  of  Warscewiczii  (gigas).  The  immense  spikes  bear  as  many  as  ten  flowers  in  its  native  habitat, 
individually  nearly  1  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  fully  described  by  Professor  Reichenbach  in  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle  of  July  1  this  year,  and  flowered  first  with  G.  W.  Law  Schofield,  Esq.,  and  since  with  W.  E.  Brymer, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen.  The  importation  was  received  some  time  since,  and  every  leaf  now  on  the 
plants  will  no  doubt  remain  on  them.  It  is  very  rare  in  its  native  country,  and  this  may  probably  be  the  la.<t 
we  can  offer.     Something  like  100  flowers  will  be  on  view. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,     38,     KING-     STREET,     COVENT    GARDEN,    LONDON,     W.C. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 
NOTICE  !  —  COMMITTEES'    MEETINGS,    Fruit  and 
Floral,  at  11  a  M. ;  Scientific,  at  i  P.M. ;  General  Meeting  for  the 
Election  of  Fellows,  at  3  p.m.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  Nov.  14. 

PRIZES  offered  by  Messrs.  SUTTON  and  SONS. 

Open  to  .Vol'lenun's  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  only. 

For  Collection  of  VEGETABLES.    12    distinct  kinds,    to    be 
selected  from  the  following  : 


3  heads  of  Cauliflower 
3  sticks  of  Celery 
6  Beet 

1  brace  of  Cucumbers 
6  Turnips 

3  plants  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
6  Parsnips 
12  Onions 

9  Potatos 
24  pods  of  Peas 

3  heads  of  Cabbage 

6  Carrots 
12  Tomatos 

3  heads  of  Savoy 
24  pods  of  Beans,  any  variety. 

1st  Prize     ..  £5  5.1.,  or  Gold  Medal 

*d      „         ■  •  £3  3s.,  or  Silver  Medal  and  £1  is. 

3d     „        ..  £2  is.,  or  Bronze  Medal  and  £1  is. 

4th      „             ,  .    £l    IS. 

5th     ,,         . .   i&r.  6d. 

For  12  Improved  READING  ONIONS. 
1st  Prize         ..         „  £t  is.    1  3d  Prize          ..         ..   10s.  6d. 
2d      „             ..         ..  15s.  cd.  \  4th    „             ..         ..     js.  6d. 

For  g  Tubers  each  "  Suttons'  Earlv  Border  "  and  "  Suttons' 

Prizetaker"  POTATOS. 

1st  Prize          ..         ..  £1  is.    1  3d  Prize          ..         ..  iot.  6d. 

2d      ,,              ..         ..   15X.  ad.  |  4th     ,,              ..          .,     js.  6d. 

For  o  Tubers  each  "  Suttons'  Reading  Russet  "  and  "  Suttons* 

Fiftyfold"  POTATOS. 
1st  Prize           ..         ..  £1  is.     1  3d  Prize           ..         ..   101.  6d. 
2d      ,,              ..         ..    i;,s.  od.  |  4th    ,,              ..         ..     js.  od. 

For  q  Tubers  each  "  Suttons'  Woodstock  Kidney  "  and  "  Sut- 
tons' Reading  Hero"  POTATOS. 
isi  Prize           ..         ..  £1  is.    1  3d  Prize           ..         ..   ioj.  6d. 
2d      ,,              ..          ..  15*.  od.  1  4th     „              ..          . .     js.  6d. 

For  9  Tubers  each  "  Suttons"  Magnum  Bonum,"  and  "  Suttons' 

First  and  Best  "  POTATOS. 
1st  Prize           ..          ..  £1  is.     1  3d  Prize           ..          ..   ioj.  6d. 
2d      ,,               ..          ..   151.  od.  |  4th     ,,               ..          ..      ys.  td. 

PRIZES  offered  by  Messrs.  WEBB  and  SONS,  The 

Queen's  Seedsmen,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 
For  the  best  12  specimens  of  Webbs'  * '  Improved  Schoolmaster  " 

POTATO. 
1st  Prize    ..  £2  is.  |  2d  Prize    ..  £1  is.  [  3d  Prize  ..   10s.  td. 

Admission,  is. 

CHRISTMAS    ROSES   (Helleborus    niger), 
fine  imported  crowns,  also  English-grown,  I  yr.  from  above. 
CHIONODOXA    LUCILIjE    (The    Glory    of   the    Snow), 

intense  blue  with  white  ;  charming  spring  bloomer. 
IXIA  CRATEROIDES.  deep  crimson. 
GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENSIS. 
„    COLVILLII  ALBA  (The  Bnde). 

„     RUBRA. 
Low  Prices  and  CATALOGUE  of  all  Dutch,  English  and 
French  Bulbs  on  application. 
W  ATKINS  and  SIMPSON,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C 


GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK, 

IN  SPLENDID  CONDITION  FOE  REMOVAL. 


WOOD  &   INGRAM'S 

GENERAL    DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE  of  NURSERY  STOCK, 

INCLUDING 

FRUIT  TREES,  FOREST  TREES, 
HARDY    CONIFEROUS    and    TAXACEOCS     PLANTS, 

Evergreens,   Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
HARDY     CLIMBERS,     ROSES,    &C, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

THE     NURSERIES,     HUNTINGDON. 

A  BRANCH   AT  ST.  NEOTS. 

POTATOS  — POTATOS.— 
Best  and  cheapest  house  in    Berkshire  for  all  kinds  of 
eating  Potatos.     Price  LIST  upon  application  to 

C.  J.  FIDLER,  Potato  Grower,  Reading. 

HERBACEOUS    and   ALPINE    PLANTS 
Cheap,   to  clear  ground— large  or  small  quantities,  or 
in  one  lut.     Could  take  a  few  Roses  or  Shrubs  for  Potting. 
W.  SIMS,  Grove  Nursery,  Tooting.  S.W. 

I>ASPBERRY  CANES   for  SALE.— About 
v      30,000  Carter's  Prolific,  true  to  name.     Apply  to 
H.  THORNTON  and  CO.  (late  Dancer's),  Fulham,  S.W. 

S'^TANDARD     and     HALF  -  STANDARD 
ROSES,  fine  stuff  of  the  leading  kinds.     Price  on  appli- 
cation. 

E.  J.  BATCHELOR,  Harlow  Heath  Nursery,  Harrogate. 


Apples-Apples— Apples. 

DWARF-TRAINED  for  ESPALIERS. 

WOOD  AND  INGRAM  have  the  finest 
stock  of  the  above  (including  all  the  leading  varieties) 
in  the  Trade.  Price  30s.  per  dozen,  package  free.  N.  B. — Also 
other  fruits.     Trade  price  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 

OR  SALE,  a  large  quantity  of  HARLING^ 

TON  WINDSOR    BEANS,    grown   from    the  original 
Harlington  Stock.     Apply  to 

J.  SMITH  and  SON,  Growers,  Sipson,  near  Slough;  and 
North  Side.  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 

pHRYSANTHEMUM~BLOOM  from  40,000 

V>  Plants,  supplied  in  large  or  small  quantities  for  Church 
Decorations,  Ball  Parties,  &c,  in  quantities  from  5*.  upwards. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

G.  A.  ROBERTS,  Royal  Nursery.  Fehham,  Middlesex. 

Continental  Seeds. 

OKNOPFF  and  CO.,  Erfurt  (Established 
•     1832)  offer  their  well-known  FLOWER  SEEDS  to  the 
Trade.     For  CATALOGUES,  &c,  apply  to 

BECK  and  POLLITZER.  an,  Upper  Thames  Street,  EC. 


F     F     E     R 


SPECIAL         O 
TO   THE   TRADE. 
200  GRAPE  VINES  (strong  planting  canes,  in  to-inch  pots), 
well  ripened,  and  in  all  the  best  varieties. 
2000  SEAKALE,  extra  strong,  for  forcing. 
2000  RHUBARB  of  sorts, 
eoso  STRAWBERRIES  of  sorts,  in  6o's. 
300  RASPBERRY  CANES  (strong). 

Prices  on  application. 
S.  BRADLEY,  The  Nurseries,  Sandiacre.  Nottingham. 

RH.  VERTEGANS'  New  Double  CINE- 
•  RARIAS  (now  ready),  the  finest  in  cultivation.  The 
set  of  12  distinct  varieties  will  be  sent,  packing  and  carriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  Post-office  Order  for  31$.  6d. 

VORTIGERN,  the  finest  double  crimson,  3  plants  showing 
flower  free  for  10s.  6d.,  1  for  5.1 

Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston.  Birmingham. 

L~~ AURUSTINUS,     bushy    and     well-rooted 
plants,  1  to  3  feet,  50s.  to  iooj.  per   100.     Sample  dozen 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  10s. 

HOLLIES,  Gold  and  Silver,  from  3  to  7  feet,   well-rocted 
plants,  42^.  to  gas.  per  dozen. 
,,     Green,  1%.  to  3  feet,  501".  and  75.1.  per  100, 
Chad    Valley  Nurseries,    Edgbaston.    Birmingham. 

SURPLUS  STOCK 

AZALEA  MOLLIS.  Seedlings,  twice  transplanted.  .,  to 
6  inches  high,  six  to  nine  shoots,  from  the  three  following  varie- 
ties, each  kept  distinct,  viz.,  Comte  de  Gomer,  Consul  Pi-cher, 
and  Isabelle  Van  Houtte,  in  equal  quantities  of  each,  25*.  per 
too.  .£10  per  1000. 

LILIUM  AURATUM.  fine  home-grown  rlowerirg  bulbs, 
from  our  own  saved  seed,  first  size,  gs.  ;  sec  ni  size,  6s  per  uu/.. 

RHODODENDRONS.— We  have  still  5.  ,000  Hybrid  Seed- 
lings,  raised  from  varieties  which  have  been  hybridised  to 
obtain  brilliant  colours.  Price  List  of  these  and  other  plants, 
now  offered  cheap  to  clear  ground,  forwarded  on  application. 

ISAAC  DAVIES  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ormskirk, 
Lancashire. 
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ANEMONE    JAPONICA    ALBA    and 
ROSEA,    10,000    extra    strong    plants,    splendid    stuff, 
flowered  this  season,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100. 

VIOLETS,  Double  Russian,  full  of  flower-buds,  very  strong 
compact  plants,  fine  for  potting  ;  Single  ditto,  The  Czar,  also 
full  of  flower-buds,  as.  6d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  ioo,  package 
included. 

PANSIES.  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Wm.  Gladstone,  the  two  best 
yellow  varieties  for  bedding,  good  plants,  M.  per  doz.,  7s.  6d. 
per  100. 

CARNATION,    Much    Welcome,    a    choice    hybrid,    very 
fine  white  flowering  variety,  perpetuat   bloomer,  31.    6d.   per 
doz.,  25J.  per  100,  package  included. 
HENRY  GODFREY.Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Stourbridge. 

To  the  Trade—Green  Euonymus. 

J  NOBLE  begs  to  offer  many  thousands  of  the 
•     above,  bushy  well  grown  stuff.at  251.,  30s.,  401.,  per  100. 
The  Nurseries,  Pond  Lane,  Clapton,  E. 

O  the  NURSERY  and  SEED  TRADE.— 

Rollisson's  Telegraph  CUCUMBER  SEED,  161.  per 
ounce  :  Seedling  Alpine  AURICULAS,  nice  healthy  plants, 
out  of  pots,  20J.  per  100.     Prompt  cash. 

J.  BOOTH,  Florist,  Failsworth,  Manchester. 

To  the  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE 
beg  to  intimate  that  they  have  issued  their  TRADE 
NURSERY  LIST.  Should  any  of  their  Customers  not  have 
received  a  copy,  another  will  be  ported  on  application. 

Special  offers  to  large  buyers  ot  Seedling  and  Transplanted 
FOREST  TREES  of  superior  quality,  will  be  promptly  given 
when  requested. 

The  Nurseries,  Carlisle, — Nov.  1. 


Gardenias. 
1X/TESSRS.  JOHN   STANDISH  AND  CO.'S 

-^':V  Stock  of  GARDENIAS  was  never  so  extensive  or  good 
as  it  is  this  season.  They  have  thousands  of  plants  to  select 
from,  in  all  sizes,  from  fine  specimens  in  18-inch  pots  to  small 
plants  in  60 's.  All  clean  and  healthy,  and  to  a  large  extent 
well  set  with  buds  for  winter-flowering.  Very  reasonable 
Prices  will  be  quoted  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Johnstone's  St.  Martin's  Rhubarb. 
T^ARLIEST  and  BEST  in  CULTIVATION. 

J— ^     Strong  roots,  is,  each,  gs.  per  dozen.      Trade  price  on 

application. 

W.  p.  LAIRD  and  SINCLAIR,   Nurserymen,  Dundee,  N.B. 

Rand  G.  NEAL,  Nurserymen,  Seeds- 
•  men,  and  Contractors,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W., 
respectfully  invite  an  inspection  of  the  large  and  varied  Stock 
of  SHRUBS,  FOREST,  ORNAMENTAL,  FRUIT  and 
ROSE  TREES  grown  at  their  Nurseries,  which  are  now  in 
fine  condition  for  transplanting.  All  plants  delivered  free  by 
own  vans,  within  6  miles  of  the  Nursery.  Builders  supplied 
at  Trade  Prices.     CATALOGUES  on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  within   1  mile  of  the   Clapham  Junction 
and  Wandsworth  Common  Stations. 

SEAKALE.— A  fine  stock   of   good    strong 
forcing  SEAKALE.     Price  on  application. 
P.  S.  THOMSON,  The  Nurseries,  Wimbledon. 

8000         Winter-Flowering  Carnations  8000 

HHWELVE    WELL-ROOTED  PLANTS,  in 

J-  six  best  varieties,  by  post,  4s.  ;  larger,  in  54's,  61.  per 
dozen,  42s.  per  100 ;  in  48's,  j$s.  and  i8j.  per  dozen,  /sand 
£6  10s.  per  100.     See  CATALOGUE. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

STEPHANOTIS    FLORIBUNDA.  —  Good 
plants  in  48's,  2s.  each,  18s.  per  dozen,  £7  per  100.     Prices 
of  larger  on  application. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

HTo  the  Trade. 
and  F.  SHARPE  will  be  pleased  to  give 
•  special  quotations  for  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
VEGETABLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  they  have 
grown  this  season.  The  quality  will  be  very  fine,  the  Seeds 
having  been  harvested  in  fine  condition.  They  have  been  grown 
from  the  finest  selected  stocks.  The  prices  will  be  found  very  low. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

TTIGHTY     THOUSAND    CLEMATIS,   in 

J— *  Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12J.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

FRUIT  TREES.— Standard,  Pyramid,  2-yr. 
and  Maiden  APPLES,  PEARS,  and  PLUMS,      Price 
per  100  or  iooo  on  application  to 

WILLIAM    FLETCHER,  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Chertsev 
Surrey.  ' 


FRANCIS     BELL,     Nurseryman, 
Easingwold,  offers  :— 
*,ooo,ooo    SCOTCH    LARCH,    1%    to  2  feet,   i  to  3  feet, 
3  to  4  feet. 
soo.coo  SCOTCH  FIR,  1  to  1J4  foot,  i'A  to  2  feet. 
200,000  QUICKWOOD,  2  to  3  feet. 

The   above   are  recently  transplanted,  with  good  leads  and 
roots.      For  particulars  apply  as  above. 

SINGLE  DAHLIA  S.— 
Large  Ground  Roots  of  my  special  strain,  in  all  shades  of 
colour— these  flower  much  earlier  than  young  green  plants— 
91.  per  dozen,  501.  per  100. 

Trade  price  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Hale   Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

SP    E    C    I    A    L  OFFER 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES,  strong,  31.  per  dozen. 
CURRANTS,  White,  strong,  81.  per  100. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  2-yr.  2-yr.,  ys.  per  1000. 
CHESTNUTS,  Scarlet,  fine  Standards,  6  feet  stems, 
8r.  per  dozen,  <;5*.  per  100. 
THOMAS  PERKINS  andSONS,  34,  Drapery,  Northampton. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips.  &c. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Bulb 
Growers,  House  Bloemswaard,  Hillegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  now  ready  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 


B     U     L    B     S. 

Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

SPECIMEN  TESTIMONIAL  (UNSOLICITED)  :- 
"  March  10,  1883. — Crocus,  &c  ,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
planted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praiied,  having  spikes  of  bloom  9  inches  in  length  and  so  dose 
that  they  appeared  to  be  solid.  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom. 

RICHARD    SMITH   St,   CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 

Ferns   a   Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  id. 

W.  AND  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

DANIELS'    CHOICER 

FLOWER  ROOTS. 

Our    GUINEA    BOX   of  choice 
Hardy    Flower  Roots   for  Out- 
door  Planting 
Contains  the  following  liberal  assort- 
ment,   all  in   sound   picked    Bulbs, 
with    full    instructions    for   cultiva- 
tion   (case,    packing,   and    carriage 
free  to  any  railway  station  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales) : — 
25  HYACINTHS,  choice,  mixed 
200  CROCUS,  in  fine  variety 
T2  TULIPS,  Rex  rubrorum 
12  TULIPS,  La  Reine 
12  TULIPS,  double,  mixed 
12  TULIPS,  single,  mixed 
Z2  TULIPS,  Parrot,  mixed 
25  ANEMONES,  double,  mixed 
12  ANEMONES,  double,  Scarlet 
25  ANEMONES,  single,  mixed 
12  POLYANTHUS       NARCIS- 
SUS, mixed 
12  Double  White  NARCISSUS 
12  Pheasant's-eye  NARCISSUS 
6CAMPERNELLE      JON- 
QUILS 
i%  RANUNCULI,  scarlet  Turban 
25  RANUNCULI,  mixed  Turban 
50  SNOWDROPS 
50  WINTER  ACONITES 
12  SPANISH  IRIS 
6  TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA 
2  LILIES 

559  Roots  in  all.  Double  quantity , 
40X.  ;  half  do.,  12s.  6d. 
Other  Collections  for  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory,  Window- 
boxes,  &*c,  12*.  6d.,  21X.,  42J.,  63s.,  and 04s. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application. 
DANIELS  BROS., 
Royal  Norfolk:  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 

CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES 

(Established  1785). 
N  O  IV       READY, 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  of 
ROSES 

For  Autumn  1882  and  Spring  1883. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO, 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  to  choose  from,  including 
over  three  millions  of  two  Seedling  LARCH,  with  sound 
leaders — a  splendid  lot.  Samples  and  prices  post-free  on  appli- 
cation to 

PETER     S.     ROBERTSON    &    CO., 

NURSERYMEN,    EDINBURCH. 

SEAKALE-SEAKALE. 


VERY    LARGE. 
ANY  QUANTITY. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


Apply  to  the  Grower  for  Particulars. 

W.     BAGLEY, 

MILL-SHOT    FARM,    FULHAM,   S.W. 


FIFTY-SIX    PAGES   OF 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES     AND 
SHRUBS, 

FRUIT     TREES, 

FOREST  TREES, 

ROSES,    RHODODENDRONS, 

CLIMBING   PLANTS,  &c, 

FREE    BY    POST. 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS, 

LOWFIELD   NURSERIES, 
CRAWLEY,      SUSSEX. 


pEDRUS       DEODARA.  —  "The      Indian 

**-s  Cedar."— Beautiful  specimen  trees,  frequently  trans- 
planted and  well-rooted,  offered  at  the  undermentioned  low 
prices,  to  effect  a  clearance  :— 

5  to  6  feet,  48J.  per  dozen      j      7  to    S  feet,  72*.  per  dozen 

6  to  7  feet,  60s.  per  dozen      |      8  to  10  feet,  84.S.  per  dozen 

ABIES  DOUGLASII.-One  of  the  most  noble 

trees  grown,  well-rooted  specimens  :  — 

6  to  7  feet,  3s.  6d,  each  ;  36V.  per  dozen 

7  to  8  feet,  4^.  od.  each  ;  42$.  per  dozen 

8  to  9  feet,  $s.  od.  each  ;  60s.  per  dozen 

The  above-named  trees  are  highly  suitable  for  Avenues 
Lawns,  Shrubberies,  or  Woods,  and  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing on  such  terms  rarely  occurs. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Large  Quantity  of 

XjlIRST-RATE     NURSERY     STOCK,     all 

J-  transplanted  within  2  years,  to  be  cleared  at  nominal 
prices.     Send  for  LISTS  to 

F.  W.  and  H.  STANSFIELD,  The  Nurseries,  Pome- 
tract,  Yorkshire. 

Special  Offer. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA. 
CRYTOMERIA  ELEGANS. 
VARIEGATED  YEWS. 

XT       LANE     and     SON,  having  many 

-M--L,     thousands  of  the  above,  well  transplanted,  can  offer 
them  very  cheap  ;  also  many  other  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
The  Nurseries,  Berkhampstcad,  Herts. 

T3ASPBERRY    CANES.  —  500,000    of  the 

J-  V  celebrated  Carter's  Prolific  (see  Mark  Lane  Express, 
Aug.  1,  188;,  p.  1044)  to  dispose  of,  at  £2  per  1000.  Samples  of 
100,  5S.,  packing  included,  free  at  Railway  Offices  in  London  :  no 
CHANGS  of  rail.  Payments  to  accompany  Orders.  Postal  Orders 
on  Knockholt.     Apply  to 

ALBERT  and  EDWIN  BATH,  Colgates  Farm,  Sevenoaks. 
Kent. 


M 


TTORIZONTAL    TRAINED     FRUIT 

"~:~     TREES.— For  extra  sized  Horizontal  Trained    Pears, 
which  will  cover  bare  walls,  and  come  into  bearing  at  once. 

PYRAMID    APPLES    and    PEARS    and     ESPALIER 
APPLES,  extra  transplanted,  and  in  fruiting  condition 

AUCUBA   IAPONICA.  beautifully  coloured  and  verv  fine 

AUCUBA  VERA,  thickly  set  with  berries. 

Through  trucks  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Plants 
and  trees  added  to  compensate  for  freight.     Apply  to 
GEORGE  SMITH,  The  Dell  Nursery,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire. 

Escalonlas 
A  C  R  A  N  T  H  A      and      RUBRA, 

i  to  1%  foot,  fine,  i6j.  per  ioo, 
HUGH  DICKSON,  Belmont  Nursery,  Belfast. 

ROSES  —  Carriage     Paid  —  ROSES. 
(To  any  Railway  Station  in  England.) 
Twelve  distinct  varieties,  Perpetuals,  ist  Prize  (lowers,  101.  6d. 
100  in  fifty  varieties,  ist  Prize  flowers,  65*. 
The  plants  are  very  fine,  stout,  and  well-rooted.     Terms  cash. 

Usual  Trade  Discount. 
The  EXORS.  of  the  late  H.   BLANDFORD,  The  Dorset 
Nurseries,  Blandford. 

FLOWERING   SHRUBS,  in   great  variety, 
such  as  Hydrangeas,  Lilacs,    Deutzias.  Spiraeas,  Cytisus, 
Broom,  Pyrus,   Kerbeiis,  Double  Cherry,  Scarlet  Hawthorns, 
Gueldres  Rose,  &c. ,  ts.  per  dozen,  501.  per  100. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH     and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

NYMPH/EA  ODORATA  MINOR.— 
A  miniature  Water  Lily  of  the  most  charming  description. 
Flowers  about  one-third  the  size  of  our  native  species.  Colour 
white  to  deep  rose.     Strong  roots,  Jf,  each. 

HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

FOR  SALE,  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM, 
in  48  and  32  potsf  good  crowns  ;  three  dozen 
CAMELLIAS,  mostly  white,  in  32-pots;  and  two  good  plants  of 
YUCCA  ALOIFOLIA  VARIEGATA.  Price  and  particulars 
on  application, 

W,  NICOLL,  Florist,  Lower  Merton,  Surrey. 
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TO    THE    SEED    AND    NURSERY    TRADE. 


NEW  SCARLET-FLOWERED  BALSAM 

IMPATIENS  SANDERIANA. 


The  finest  floral  novelty  of  the  season.  It  is  a  most  superb  greenhouse  plant,  of  compact 
bushy  habit,  and  very  branching,  perfectly  covered  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  which  are  indi- 
vidually \\  inch  in  diameter.  This  magnificent  new  introduction  was  discovered  by  one  of  our 
collectors  in  Asia,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  finest  novelties  introduced 
for  years.     Collector  saw  plants  only  18  inches  high  with  300  flowers. 

Price,  per  Packet,  2s.  6d.  each. 

PRICE      TO      TRADE      ON      APPLICATION. 


F.  SANDER  &  CO.,  SEED  MERCHANTS,  ST.  ALBANS. 
CLEMATIS      COCCI  NEA. 


James  Carter  &  Co. 

Have  just  received,  ex  U.  S.  Steamship 
a  fine  Consignment  of  this  curious  and 
interesting  Plant. 

It  produces  rich,  coral-red  flowers, 
i\  inch  long,  and  1  inch  in  diameter,  and 
is  perfectly  hardy. 

Price,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Trade  Price,  with  Sample  Plant,  on  application. 


237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


VAN  DA    SANDERIANA. 


MR.  J.   C.  STEVENS  will   SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent   Garden,  W.C,   on  TUESDAY,  November   21,    at 
half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 

Every  Plant  that  comes  to  hand  alive  of  a  Large  Importation  of 

VANDA     SANDERIANA, 

collected  by  Mr.  Richard  Curnow,  who  sends  dried  flowers  which  will  be  on  view,  and  writes  that 
they  are  about  1 5  inches  in  circumference,  and  that  one  small  plant  with  three  growths,  two  of  them 
about  15  inches  high,  the  third  about  6  inches,  had  on  it  no  less  than  seventy-eight  fully  expanded 
flowers.  This  grand  novelty  is  fully  described  by  Professor  Reichenbach  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
May  6,  1882,  page  58S.  At  the  same  time  will  be  offered  PHAL^ENOPSIS  STUARTIANA, 
P.  SANDERIANA,  two  probably  new  PHAL/ENOPSIS  from  Malayan  India,  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUMS  from  the  vicinity  of  Bogota,  CATTLEYA  AMETHYSTOGLOSSA, 
C.  TRIAN.E,  and  other  choice  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION   ROOMS   AND  OFFICES,  38,   KING   STREET,    COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


NOTICE. 
SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY    STOCK. 


EWING  &  CO, 

EA  TON,  near  NORWICH. 

Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz., 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 

J  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 

After  Three  Mouths  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  for  the 
following  in  small  or  large  quantities  : — 

Standard   and  Half-Standard   H.P.  Rosea. 
STANDARD,      HALF  -  STANDARD,     and 

DWARF  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSES. 

TEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES  in  Pots. 
PURPLE  BEECH,  best  selected  dark,  broad- 

leaved  variety,  of  all  heights  up  to  8  feet. 

BEECH,    Cut-leaved,     Fern-leaved,    Crested- 
leaved,  and  Weeping. 

KENTISH     COB    and    other  best  kinds  of 

NUTS  and  FILBERTS. 

POPLARS,  Black  Italian,  small  or  large. 
POPLARS  and  WILLOWS  of  many  choice 

kinds,  in  variety. 

Scarlet  -  flowered     and      Common      HORSE 

CHESTNUTS,  large  or  small. 

160  Bulbs  for  5s. 

JL.  WATSON'S  "  AMATEUR'S  " 
•  COLLECTION  consists  of  6  Mixed  HYACINTHS, 
6  Double  TULIPS,  6  Single  TULIPS,  25  Yellow  CROCUSES, 
as  Blue,  as  White,  and  25  Striped  ;  5  NARCISSUS  POETI- 
CUS,  5  NARCISSUS  INCOMPARABLE,  6  RANUNCU- 
LUS, 6  ANEMONES,  and  10  SNOWDROPS,  for  Post- 
office  Order  payable  to 

J.  L.  WATSON,  Manor  Road  Nursery,  GraveBend. 
Reduced  Price  LIST  of  Bulbs  free  on  application. 


1000  Bulbs  for  20s. 
T    L.     WATSON'S     "GARDEN" 

f  •  COLLECTION  consists  of  too  Yellow  CROCUSES, 
ico  Blue,  ico  White,  and  100  Striped  :  so  Mixed  Smele 
TULIPS,  so  Mixed  Double  TULIPS,  50  Parrot  TULIPS 
25  Single  and  25  Double  Van  Thol  TULIPS,  loo  RANUNCU- 
LUS. 100  ANEMONES.  50  DAFFODILS,  50  SNOW- 
DROPS, 25  IRIS  HISPANICA,  and  25  NARCISSUS. 
Halt,  ns.  All  orders  over  lor.  carriage  paid  to  your  Railway 
Station  for  cash  with  order,  from 

J.  L.  WATSON,  Manor  Road  Nnrsery,  Gravesend. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  FERNS. 

Having  a  splendid  stock,  we  offer  100  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  nice  healthy  plants, 
in  50  species  and  varieties,  for  421.  ;  50  in  50  varieties, 
251-  !  5°  in  25  varieties,  21s.  ;  25  for  ioj.  6J.  ;  12  for  41. 
or  6.r. 

Special  TRADE  LIST  on  application. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 


Q6Ptrme  arid  <S*e&. 


Begonias,  Winter-flowering. 

MANY  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  we 
have  a  ico-feet  house  full,  splendidly  in  flower,  consist- 
ing of  thirty  varieties  of  the  best  of  this  section,  and  the  excla- 
mation of  all  is,  "  I  like  these  as  well  as  the  new  summer 
varieties."  Certainly  they  are  easier  to  grow,  and  much  more 
useful.  They  are  now  a  grand  sight.  Varieties  in  flower,  iSs, 
per  dozen  ;  smaller,  12*.  per  dozen. 


Chrysanthemums  In  full  Flower. 

THE  Largest  and  the  most  Complete  Col- 
lection in  the  world  (650  distinct  kinds  in  flower).  No 
fear  of  mistakes  ;  all  showing  flowers  in  4-inch  pots.  For  price, 
&c,  see  Catalogue,  sent  post-free,  which  is  the  most  complete 
(and  illustrated)  ever  published.  Our  large  house  (150  feet 
long)  now  contains  much  the  largest  colTection  ever  before 
bmught  together,  and  are  now  a  grand  sight. 

The  Early-flowering  Varletles.-Plants,  4*. :  Cuttings, 

js.  td.  per  dozen.     Our  selection,  in  all  good  named  exhibition 
varieties,  strong  plants,  showing  bloom-buds,  31.  6d.  per  dozen, 
25J.  per  100.     600  varieties  complete  for  £,6  ;  Cuttings,  £,1. 
50  New  Varieties,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  Cuttings,  2s.   The  Set  for  22*. 


Zonal  Pelargoniums,  &c. 

UR  three  Houses  (ioo  feet  each)  now  pre- 
sent such  a  sight  and  blaze  of  colour  which  cannot  be 
realised  unless  seen,  and  the  same  may  justly  be  said  of  our 
Primulas.  These,  together  with  Salvias,  now  grandly  in  flower, 
offer  one  of  the  finest  floral  displays  ever  seen  at  this  season. 


o 


H.    CANNELL    &    SONS, 

■Gi 
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Pansy  and  Stock  Seeds. 

DOWNIE    AND    LAIRD     can    offer    Show 
and    Fancy    PANSY    SEEDS.      Also    East    Lothian 
STOCK  SEEDS.     Prices  on  application. 

DOWNIE  and  LAIRD.  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.  17, 
Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh.  

Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

SINGLE  DAHLIA  SEED,  saved  from  all 
the  best  named  varieties,  including  whites,  and  our 
novelties  for  next  year— a  finer  and  better  strain  we  feel  sure 
does  not  exist — 30s.  per  ounce,  or  in  retail  (25.  fid.)  packets, 
price  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 

KEYNES  and  CO.,  Salisbury. 

PPLE       TREES        with        MISTLETO 

growing  on  them.    Price  from  7*.  6J.  to  211.  each. 
RICHARD  SMITH  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

JLE  CORNU  AND  SON  offer  a  fine  stock 
•  of  GOOSEBERRIES.  Mixed  Reds.  Mixed  Green.  &c. 
CURRANTS— Red  Dutch,  Raby  Castle.  White  Dutch.  Black 
Naples,  &c.  Strong  stuff,  on  stems  1  foot  high,  clear  of  suckers, 
aoi.  per  100,  packing  included. 

High  View  Nurseries,  Jersey. 

WO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 

CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Roclt- 
worlc,  &c.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  251. 
R.  SMITH  and  CO.,   Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

LAFAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
10s.  6d.,   15s.  and  2 if.    A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,  superb,  7s.  6d.t  10s.  6d.  and  151. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

Tgh  Rosss 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

Beautiful  Herbaceous  Phloxes.-To  clear  large  stocks. 

TL.  MAYOS   offers   12  distinct  varieties,  in 
•     extra  strong  established  plants  of  last  year,  55.  per  dozen. 
These  would  make  a  grand  show  next  season. 

EUONYMUS,  Gold,  Silver,  and  Green-leaved  varieties, 
for  window  boxes,  good  plants  in  pots,  one  pair  of  each, 
41.  the  6  plants. 

SCHIZOSTYLIS  COCCINEA,  now  in  bloom  in  open  air, 
strong  clumps  of  10  bulbs  each  for  $s.  per  dozen  clumps. 

TUSSILAGO  FRAGRANS,  highly  scented,  wilt  bloom  out- 
of-doors  at  Christmas,  strong  plants  3J.  per  dozen. 

VIOLET  BLANDYANA,  variegated,  good  plants,  3s.  perdoz. 
Highfield  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

ASH       versus       CREDIT.— 

100,000  Dwarf  ROSES,  on  Manetti,  fine,  30$.  per  100,  L7 
per  500,  £12  ios.  per  ioco,  £22  per  2000.  10,000,000  ASPARA- 
GUS PLANTS,  2-yr.  Connover's  Colossal,  20s.  per  1000,  i-yr. 
ys.  per  10^0  ;  2-yr.  Grayson's  Giant,  15*.  per  1000  ;  i-yr.  5$.  per 
1000.  Good  planting  SEAKALE,  30J.  per  1000.  5000  White 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  BLOOMS,  fine,  under  glass— sorts. 
Elaine  and  G,  Rundle— is.  Sd.  and  21.  per  dozen,  111.  and  15$. 
per  100  blooms,  fine.  Only  for  Nett  Cash  against  invoice. 
R.  LOCKE,  Royal  Nurseries  and  Rose  Farms,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

HRYSANTHEMUMS.— 380  best  varieties, 

true  to  name.  Cuttings,  buyer's  selection,  is  ad  perdoz., 
km.  per  100;  Plants,  2s.  per  doz.,  14s.  per  100.  W.  E.'s  selec- 
tion cheaper.  The  grand  new  varieties— Plants,  $s.  perdoz.  ; 
Cuttings,  3s.  per  doz.  MARGUERITES,  best  sorts,  4s.  per 
dozen  Plants.  Descriptive  CATALOGUE,  with  Essay  on 
Cultivation,  one  stamp. 
W.  ETHERINGTON,  Manor  House,  Swanscombe,  Kent. 

NEW  APPLE,  SCHOOLMASTER. 
First-class  Certificate,  R.H.S. 
The  best  Apple  introduced  for  some  years. 
A  large  and  handsome  fruit,  of  splendid  quality,  either  for 
cooking  or  dessert,  and  suitable  for  the  most  exposed  situations. 
See  Florist  and  Penologist  and  Herefordshire  Pomona  for 
illustrations.  Strong  Maidens,  7s.  6d.  each,  of  the  principal 
Nurserymen.  Liberal  Trade  terms.  Coloured  plate,  price  6d. 
Particulars  post-free  from 

THOMAS  LAXTON,   Bedford. 

Special  Offer  to  Nurserymen  and  Planters. 

PJ.       PERRY,      Nurseryman, 
•  Banbury,  offers  :  — 

ALDER,  4  to  6  feet.        I      BEECH,  3  to  10  feet. 
ASH,  4  to  10  feet.  |      BROOM,  2  to  6  feet. 

CHESTNUTS,    double   Scarlet,  10  to  16  feet  ;    stems, 

2  feet  in  circumference. 

HOLLIES,  Gold  and  Silver  Variegated,  2  to  4  feet. 

„     standards,  5  to  12  feet. 
LARCH.  1%  to  5  feet.     |      ELM,  English,  6  to  12  feet. 
LIME,  6  to  9  feet,  10  to  12  feet,  12  to  15  feet. 
P1CEA  NORDMANNIANA,  2  to  7  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  3  to  9  feet. 
FIR,  Scotch,  2  to  3  feet 

,      Spruce,  18  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches. 
THUIA  GIGANTEA,  5  to  6  feet. 
YEW.  common,  bushy  stuff,  2  to  5  feet. 

„     Golden,  1  to  2  feet  6  inches 

,,    Irish,  10  to  15  feet ;    4  to  5  feet  in  diameter  at 

3  feet  from  the  ground. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  i%  to  3H  feet. 

ROSES,  standard,  dwarf  and  pot;    including  most  of 

the  leading  sorts. 
200  GENISTA  FRAGRANS.  in  48-pots,  91.  per  dozen. 
500  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,   in   32  and  24-pots,   chieily 

large  flowered  variety,  18s.  per  dozen. 
200  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA,  in  48-pots,  gs.  per  dozen. 
400  FERNS,    in    variety,     chiefly    Adiantum    cuneatum, 

Pteris  cretica,  Aspleniums  in  variety,  in  48-pots, 

15s.  per  dozen. 
200  PELARGONIUMS,  young  plants,  to  pot,  51.  per  doz. 
100  GERANIUMS,  Zonal,   well-grown,    full   of  bud,    in 

24-pots,  20s.  per  dozen. 
500  ARALIA  SIEBOLDII.  in  6o-pots,  4-*-  per  dozen. 
200  AZALEA  INDICA,  full  of  bud.  in  various  sizes,  from 

mi.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 
800  BOUVARDIAS,  i2i.  per  dozen. 

I'rices  and  samples  on  application. 


PURCHASERS  OF  PLANTS 

Of  every  description  are  respectfully  invited  and 
earnestly  advised  to  inspect 

RICHARD    SMITH  &  CO.'S 

NURSERY     STOCK    at    WORCESTER. 


SPECIAL   OFFEE  OF   SURPLUS   STOCK 

OF     THE     VERY     FIRST     QUALITY, 

At  exceedingly  Low  Prices,  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  on 

application. 

AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

EDINBURGH, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention    of   intending   Planters  to   their   large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST    TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and   SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,   ROSES,   die; 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 
TO    THE     TRADE     ONLY. 


TEA   ROSES-TEA   ROSES. 

40  000  splendidly  grown,  extra   strong  and  healthy   TEA   ROSES,  of  all    the  leading  kinds, 

still  left,  in  4i-inch  pots. 

Purchasers'  Selection       . .    £3  3s.  per  100  I  Purchasers'  Selection  . .        . .    £30  per  1000 

My  own  Selection  ..  £2  16s.  per  100. 

DOUBLE     WHITE     PRIMULAS. 

Strong  Plants,  in  4i-inch  pots,  to  bloom  this  Winter,  io.v.  per  dozen,  jos.  per  too. 
The  above  Prices  are  subject  to  io  per  Cent.  Discount  for  Cash.        CA  TALOGUES  free. 

C.  WILSON,  SUMMERHOW  NURSERIES,  KENDAL. 
FULHAM    FORCING    SEAKALE 

{STEELS    STOCK), 
THE    BEST     SENT    TO    COVENT    GARDEN    MARKET. 

This  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest  Kale  in  the  Trade.  We  have  again  been  enabled  to  secure  a 
quantity  of  magnificent  Crowns,  which  we  offer  (so  far  as  unsold).  Orders  will  be  executed  in 
strict  rotation,  and  early  application  is  recommended. 

Extra  Forcing  Roots,  Selected  ..        Per  ico    18s.   i   strong  Planting  Roots,  Selected     . .  l'erioo    10s. 

Strongest  Planting  Roots,  Twice  Selected  . .    12s.   I   Extra  Extra  Forcing  Roots,  Twice  Selected    20s. 

This  Asv&STISBMSNT  CancBLS  all  Pkrvious  Okpi'.rs. 

Trade    Price    and    Sample    Hundreds    on    Application. 

POTATO    ONIONS    AND    SHALLOTS. 

FINE    SAMPLES.    PRICE    ON    APPLICATION. 


JAMES    CARTER,     DUNNETT    &    BEALE, 

237    &    238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 
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NEW    LETTUCE, 


COOLING'S  LEVIATHAN  COS. 

We  have  pleasure  in  introducing  this  new 
Lettuce,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  all  Winter  Cos  varieties  ;  we  feel  sure 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  acquisition. 

It  has  been  severely  tested  for  two  seasons 
with  existing  varieties  of  Cos  Lettuces,  by  our- 
selves and  several  well  known  authorities,  and 
from  its  distinctive  character  and  the  very 
avourable  reports  received  we  have  determined 
to  distribute  it. 

The  LEVIATHAN  COS  is  remarkable  for 
the  immense  size  to  which  it  grows,  the  broad- 
ness of  its  leaf,  its  extreme  hardiness,  and  its 
being  the  last  of  all  Winter  Lettuces  to  run  to 
seed.  

Retail  Price,   in  Sealed  Packets,   Is. 
Trade  Price  on  application. 


To  show  the  distinct  character  of  this  New 
Lettuce,  we  select  the  following  from  many 
Reports  and  Testimonials  received  : — 

From  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle. 
"I  am  happy  to  state  that  subsequent  results  have  more 
than  justified  the  favourable  opinion  I  had  formed  of  your 
broad-leaf  Lettuce,  inasmuch  as  the  heads  remained  whole  and 
firm  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  old  Bath  Cos  and  other 
well-tested  varieties  had  gone  to  seed.  I,  therefore,  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  on  this  account,  and  also  on 
account  of  its  fine  si2e  and  robust  constitution,  as  the  finest 
Winter  and  Spring  Lettuce  \hat  I  am  acquainted  with." 

Front  Mr.  J.  Housefield,  Head  Gardener  to  t/te  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Heytesbury. 
"  Your  new  Lettuce  has  been  submitted  to  an  impartial 
test,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
original  Bath  Cos.  It  is  quite  an  acquisition,  and  richly 
deserves  to  be  sent  into  commerce." 

From  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  Head  Gardener  to  C.  D.  W. 

Digby.  Esq  ,  Sherburne  Castle. 
"  I  have  grown  ryour  broad-leaf  Cos  Lettuce,  it  is  a  good 
strain,  and  I  like  it  very  much." 

From  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Caning  ton. 
"The   Lettuce    you    sent    here  for   trial   was    excellent    in 
every  way. " 

From  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,"  Aug.  3, 1882. 
"Notes  on  Vegetables.— A  packet  of  Lettuce  seed  was 
*ent  me  by  Messrs.  Cooling,  of  Bath,  with  a  request  that  I 
should  give  it  a  fair  trial  and  report  to  them  accordingly,  it 
being  at  the  time  stated  to  be  a  selected  variety  from  the  Bath 
Cos,  and  of  which,  it  may  be  added,  there  are  so  many  types. 
Respecting  the  particular  variety  under  notice,  I  can  honestly 
say  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  Bath  Cos,  being  much 
broader  in  the  leaf,  more  crisp,  and  of  larger  size.  That  it  will 
be  extensively  gTown  when  its  merits  are  well  known,  and  when 
it  is  distributed,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,"  &c. 


CEO.  COOLINC  &  SON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS,  BATH. 


INDISPENSABLE  for  EXHIBITION. 
UNEQUALLED  for  TABLE  and  MARKET. 


ORDER  OF  YOUR  SEEDSMAN 
LAXTON'S  NEW  LARGE-PODDED  PEA, 

EVOLUTION. 

The  largest  podded   Pea,  with  well. filled  deep  green   pods. 
Between  Omega  and  Telephone.     Height  4  feet. 

Price,  5s.  per  packet,  sealed. 


ORDER   OF  YOUR   SEEDSMAN 
LAXTON'S  NEW  EARLY  DWARF  PEA, 

WILLIAM    HURST. 

The  most  prolific  and  largest  podded  early  dwar!  hlue 
wrinkled  Pea,  as  early  as  Sangster's  No.  1,  and  requires  no 
slicks.     First-class  for  Table.  Market,  or  Forcing. 

Price,  3s.  64.  per  packet,  sealed. 


ORDER  OF  YOUR  SEEDSMAN 

LAXTON'S    NEW     EARLY     LONG-POD 
BEAN, 

JOHN    HARRISON. 

The  most  prolific  Bean  in  cultivation,  with  long  well-filled 
pods,  and  quite  hardy.  Raised  between  the  Aguadulce,  the 
largest  podded  of  all  Beans,  but  which  does  not  fill  its  pods  well, 
and  the  hardy  Mazagan.    Height  2  feet. 

Price,  3s.  6d.  per  packet,  sealed. 


ORDER    OF    YOUR    SEEDSMAN 

LAXTON'S      NEW      LARGE-PODDED 
SCARLET    RUNNER    BEAN, 

GIRTFORD    GIANT. 

The  largest  podded  and  most  prolific  Scarlet  Runner.  Pods 
of  this  variety  have  been  exhibited  upwards  of  14  in.  long,  and 
of  gieat  substance.  Raised  between  the  Russian  White  and  the 
Champion  Scarlet  Runner. 

Price,  3s.  6d.  per  packet,  sealed. 

£5T  In  consequence  of  the  recent  wet  weather,  T.  Lax  ton 
will  not  be  able  to  execute  further  orders  this  season  for  his 
large  White  Runner  Bean,  The  Czar,  but  Girlford  Giant  will  be 
substituted. 

ORDER  OF  YOUR  SEEDSMAN 
LAXTON'S    SANDY    PRIZE    ONION. 

The  finest  of  the  white  Spanish  type,  grown  from  large  prize 
bulbs  only.  To  this  strain  First  Prizes  have  been  awarded  at 
the  Sandy  Show  for  several  years  past.  Bulbs  upwards  of  15  in. 
in  circumference  have  been  grown  of  this  variety. 

Price,  Is.  6d.  per  packet,  sealed. 


ORDER  OF  YOUR   SEEDSMAN 
LAXTON'S  NEW  MAIN  CROP  PEA, 

JOHN   BULL. 

A  blue  wrinkled  variety,  with  large  well-filled  pods.    Height 
3  feet. 

The  finest  and  best  for  exhibition. 

The    best    for    flavour   and    quality. 

The  best  for  a  heavy  crop. 

The  best  for  general  cultivation. 

Price,  4s.  6d.  per  quart,  sealed. 


ORDER  OF  YOUR  SEEDSMAN 
LAXTON'S  SELECTED  DR.  HOGG  PEA. 

The  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  the  earlies.  An  entirely  new  selection 
of  this  the  finest  early  high-quaiity  Pea,  with  large,  well-filled, 
deep  green  pods.     Height  3  feet. 

Price,  3s.  6d.  per  quart,  sealed. 


Prizes  to  the  amount  of  £\o  \os.  will  be 
offered  in  1883  ftf  these  Vegetables,  particulars 
of  which  will  be  duty  announced. 


Liberal  terms  to  Trade,  who  can  also  be  supplied  by 

MESSRS.  HURST  &.  SON, 

152,    HOUNDSDITCH,    LONDON,    E. 


For  further  information  and   List  of   other  Novelties 
in  Vegetable  Seeds,  send  addressed  envelope  to 

THOMAS  LAXTON, 

SEED  GROWER,  BEDFORD. 
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WYCOMBE    ABBEY. 

A  HOUSE  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  enlarged 
by  Lord  Shelburne,  has  been  replaced  by 
a  modern  mansion,  built  of  the  light-coloured, 
good  looking  hard  stone  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  Loakes  manor-house  has  become  Wycombe 
Abbey.  The  waters  of  the  Wick  flow  down 
the  valley  from  West  Wycombe,  and,  swollen 
by  another  stream  coming  down  another  valley 
due  north,  where  it  waters  the  park  of  Hughen- 
den  about  a  mile  above  this  borough,  run 
through  the  grounds  of  the  Abbey  on  its  way 
to  Loudwater,  Cookham,  and  the  Thames. 
High  Wycombe  is  sometimes  called  Chipping 
Wycombe,  having  received  that  name,  like 
Chipping  Ongar,  as  a  place  were  markets  were 
held.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  a  conspicuous 
market  place,  built  by  Lord  Shelburne  in  1757, 
recalls  the  name  of  Chipping.  A  large  old 
Elm  tree,  the  largest  along  the  stream  of  Wick, 
stands  near  the  front  door  of  the  new  Abbey, 
and  marks  the  former  boundary  of  the  borough. 

It  may  here  be  stated,  that  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  Templars  in  1324  the  manors  of  Temple 
Wycombe  and  Loakes  were  granted  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  founded 
here  an  Abbey,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  pre- 
sent residence.  At  the  Reformation  the  Abbey 
lands  were  sequestrated  by  the  Crown,  and  re- 
granted  to  another  line  of  owners,  of  whom  I 
have  nothing  to  say  except  that  in  the  year 
1700  they  sold  them  to  Henry,  Lord  Shelburne, 
son  of  Sir  William  Petty.  This  Irish  Baron 
and  subsequent  Earl,  who  owned  So,ooo  acres 
in  Ireland,  survived  all  his  children,  and  died 
in  1751,  having  bequeathed  his  property  to  John 
Fitzmaurice,  second  son  of  his  sister,  Anne, 
Countess  of  Kerry.  He  was  immediately  made 
a  peer  of  Ireland,  with  the  titles  of  Viscount 
Fitzmaurice  and  Earl  of  Shelburne ;  and  in 
1760  a  peer  of  England,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
of  Wycombe.  His  eldest  son,  William,  was 
created  Earl  of  Wycombe  and  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  in  1784.  He  married  first  the 
daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Granville,  whose  son 
became  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  died  with- 
out issue  ;  and,  secondly,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Upper  Ossory,  whose  son,  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
ultimately  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  and  to 
this  estate.  The  manor-house  of  Loakes  was 
much  improved  by  Lord  Shelburne,  but  the 
builder  of  the  modern  house  committed  such  a 
strange  mistake  in  selecting  the  old  site  near 
the  water,  instead  of  a  more  cheerful,  healthy, 
and  attractive  one  on  the  higher  and  drier  land 
of  the  park,  that  one  cannot  but  wonder  why 
he  pulled  down  Lord  Shelburne's  house  at  all. 
The  roof-tree  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  English  statesmen,  the  patron  of  Priestley, 
the  first  orator  of  his  time,  Chatham  alone 
excepted,  should  have  been  sacred. 

At  the  time  of  Lord  Shelburne's  residence  the 
manor-house  of  Loakes,  instead  of  being  a 
short  run  from  Paddington  Station,  as  it  is  now, 
was  35  long  miles  from  town  by  the  road  ;  and 
partly  on  account  of  this  seclusion,  still  more 
from  the  accident  that  no  gossiping  narrator 
seems  to  have  passed  that  way,  nothing  has 
been  recorded  of  him.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Sir  Hildebrand  Jacob, 
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travelling  with  a  servant  and  a  portmanteau, 
used  to  arrive  at  a  little  town  or  village,  and  if 
the  character  of  the  great  man  of  the  place 
proved  bookish,  instead  of  smelling  of  the 
cellar,  he  used  to  send  his  compliments  to  the 
gentleman  and  say  he  was  come  to  see  him. 
But  he  did  not  come  to  Wycombe,  and,  most 
unfortunately,  we  know  very  little  of  the  life 
which  that  very  interesting  man,  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  led  at  his  manor-house  of  Loakes.  He 
may  have  planted  the  Planes  about  the  house, 
but  there  are  no  records,  no  inscriptions  as 
there  are  on  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  the  origin 
of  these  beautiful  trees  remains  obscure.  The 
absence  of  memoirs  of  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Shelburne,  as  regards  his  home  life,  is  most 
unfortunate. 

We  have  learned  all  about  Stowe  from 
Horace  Walpole  and  others.  The  curtain  has 
been  raised  at  Hartwell  by  Mr.  Greville,  and 
we  have  seen  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  Court  at 
dinner.  We  have  seen  Burke  farming  at 
Beaconsfield  and  walking  about  with  a  paddle 
in  his  hand.  Glimpses  have  been  given  us  of 
Cromwell  visiting  his  daughter  at  Chequers,  and 
longer  accounts  have  been  vouchsafed  of 
Hampden,  Penn,  and  John  Ellwoodthe  Quaker. 
We  can  almost  say  that  we  have  joined  Cowper 
in  his  walks  at  Olney,  and  heard  the  post- 
man's— 

"  Twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge 
That,  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length, 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood." 

We  have  seen  Milton  sitting  in  the  sun  outside 
his  cottage  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  and  if  we 
cannot  say  that  we  have  visited  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  at  Gayhurst,  we  have  at  least  seen  the 
large  edible  snail,  Helix  pomatia,  common  in  this 
country  and  imported  by  him  from  the  South  of 
France  for  his  beloved  wife  Venetia.  A  work  on 
the  worthies  of  Bucks  has  not  yet  been  written, 
but  the  labours  of  numerous  reporters,  chroniclers, 
annalists,  and  biographers  have  unfolded  most 
of  their  tales  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
Life  of  Herschel,  written  by  his  sister  Caroline, 
has  supplied  us  with  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
astronomer  sweeping  the  heavens  for  new 
planets,  and  of  the  biographer  herself  hanging 
by  a  hook,  caught  in  the  machinery  of  the  great 
telescope  and  crying,  "  I'm  hooked  !  "  The 
poet  Gray  has  described  Stoke  Pogis  and  Burn- 
ham  Beeches  with  great  minuteness  in  his 
letters,  and  a  little  research  would  enable  one 
to  sketch  many  an  interesting  life  connected 
with  this  historic  county  ;  but  of  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  so  far 
as  his  life  at  Wycombe  is  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  say.  He  owned  Bowood,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  and  this  place  was  sold  to 
the  present  family  in  1798.  His  Life,  by  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  is  a  brilliant  biography 
of  his  great  ancestor.  A  blind  old  lady  of 
eighty-two  said  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
at  Paris,  "  Lord  Shelburne  flatters  extremely  ; 
he  assures  me  that  he  shall  come  again  next 
year  simply  and  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
me  !  "  That  gives  us  a  glimpse,  but  not  of  the 
man  as  he  was  at  home. 

Guided  by  some  pleasant  gossip  one  would 
like  to  accompany  the  Marquis  through  his 
gardens  and  about  his  grounds,  and  note  the 
size  of  the  timber,  as  well  as  the  manners,  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  What  additional  growth 
have  the  Elms  by  the  Wick  attained  ?  All  sorts 
of  trees  grow  here  in  the  bottom  watered  by 
the  Wick  ;  above  the  Beech  does  best,  with  the 
Yew.  Great  men  who  would  be  remembered 
should  score  their  memorials  on  the  solid  earth 
by  planting  trees  or  by  means  of  other  improve- 
ments, or  by  leaving  behind  them  the  records 
of  measurements  or  other  notes  which  time 
would  render  interesting  and  valuable.  There 
is  a  tomb  in  the  church  at  High  Wycombe  in 
memory  of  Henry  Petty,  Earl  of  Shelburne,  a 
peer  distinguished  as  the  sire  of  his  greater  son. 


In  Westminster  Abbey  there  are  many  such 
monstrosities  of  the  last  century,  bad  as  possible 
in  point  of  taste.  I  mention  this  one  because 
the  Earl  bequeathed  .£2000  for  its  erection.  In 
all  such  cases  a  better  investment  might  be 
found  in  the  planting  of  trees,  either  for  utility 
or  beauty. 

The  most  remarkable  trees  at  Lord  Caring- 
ton's  delightful  residence  are  the  Planes,  of 
which  I  noticed  several  in  the  park  and  grounds. 
Mr.  Miles,  jun.,  son  of  the  well-known  gardener 
here,  measured  the  largest  for  me  ;  it  is  34  yards 
in  diameter,  breaks  into  six  main  branches  at 
12  or  14  feet,  and  droops  its  branches  to  the 
ground.  The  greatest  ornament  on  the  walls  of 
the  house  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  September 
was  the  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  which  had  assumed 
the  richest  colours  of  its  species.  For  the  sake 
of  seeing  the  park,  which,  I  suppose,  may  be 
from  200  to  300  acres  in  extent,  we  walked  up 
the  hill  and  followed  the  pathway  hedged  with 
Box  of  the  Roundabout  Wood,  to  a  point  near 
Keep  Hill,  where  a  recreation-ground  for  the 
town  is  sheltered  by  Dean  Garden  Wood.  The 
hills  of  the  Chilterns,  seen  from  this  spot,  are 
not  so  high  as  they  are  famous.  On  the  left, 
looking  up  the  valley,  is  West  Wycombe  church, 
oddly  built  upon  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge. 
Beyond,  but  blocked  by  this  high  prominence, 
is  the  Risborough  valley,  with  the  White  Cross 
Hill  and  others.  At  the  foot  of  the  cape  is  the 
village  of  West  Wycombe,  and  above  the 
stream  is  the  house  of  Lady  Dashwood,  hidden 
by  timber,  with  the  park  running  up  the  side  of 
the  valley.  Looking  straight  across  the  town  of 
Wycombe,  the  eye  follows  another  little  valley, 
and  detects  among  the  trees  the  house  of  a  late 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  one  of  the  six 
who  have  resided  in  Bucks,  or  been  closely 
connected  with  the  county — that  is  Hughen- 
den ;  and  about  a  stone's  throw  below  it, 
as  it  seems  from  this  distance,  is  the  church, 
still  in  the  park,  but  nearer  the  stream, 
Hughenden  Manor  having  been  built  in  a 
good  position  high  up  the  hill  with  woods 
and  higher  ground  behind  it  on  the  north  side. 
Beyond  the  town  on  the  north-east,  to  the  right 
looking  towards  Hughenden,  the  land  is  arable, 
with  groves  and  coppices  here  and  there.  That 
distant  height  capped  with  wood,  with  a  church 
and  clump  of  houses,  is  Penn.  Beaconsfield  is 
4  miles  beyond  it.  The  house  of  Sir  Philip 
Rose,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  constant  guest  at 
Hughenden,  is  hidden  by  the  trees  this  side  of 
Penn.  Wooburn,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Whartons,  now  of  Mr.  Gilbey,  is  down  the 
stream  beyond  Loudwater.  Cliveden,  where 
Lord  Beaconsfield  loved  to  ramble  in  the  old 
days,  taking  his  friends  there  to  pic-nic  in  the 
Duke's  grounds,  is  on  this  side  the  Thames,  a 
little  below  Cookham. 

The  quality  of  the  Beech  used  in  the  chair- 
making  of  this  flourishing  town  varies  with  the 
soil  and  aspect  of  the  wood.  Warren  Wood, 
lying  high  and  well  open  to  the  wind,  produces 
particularly  tough  wood.  During  the  great 
storm  of  last  year  300  trees  were  blown  down, 
and  one  of  the  most  sheltered  patches  of  timber 
in  the  bottom,  protected  by  high  fences,  was 
laid  low  owing  to  the  shallow  roothold  of  the 
trees  growing  on  the  chalk.  I  will  only  add 
that  I  very  much  admired  the  kitchen  gardens 
of  about  3  acres,  as  well  as  the  trout  which 
breed  by  millions  near  the  "cascade,"  and 
reach  sometimes,  it  is  said,  the  extraordinary 
weight  of  7  lb.  H.  E. 


Lai'Ageria  rosea.— The  conservatory  in  Mr. 
Turnei's  nursery  at  Slough  is  now  gay  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  of  this  well-known  plant.  The 
plant  appears  to  be  in  a  thoroughly  floriferous  con- 
dition, such  a  crop  of  flowers  being  rather  remarkable 
in  November.  The  white  variety  is  also  flowering  in 
the  same  house,  where  visitors  to  the  nursery  will 
remember  may  also  to  be  seen  the  two  fine  Roses  La 
Marck  and  Marechal  Niel. 


Woodsia  SCOPULINA,   D.    C.   Eaton,   in   Canadian 
Naturalist,  ii.,  91  ;  Id.  Ferns  of  North  America, 

"•«     193.  <•  7'i  rigs.  9—12.       WOODSIA  OBTUSA, 

Gray,    in   Sill,    Journ.,    xxxiii.,    253,    not    of 
Torrey. 

Rootstocks  short,  creeping,  chaffy,  forming  large  tufts 
or  patches  ;  stalks  2—4  inches  high,  not  jointed,  bright 
ferruginous  near  the  base,  paler  and  stramineous  up- 
wards, puberulent  like  the  rachis  and  the  under-surface 
of  the  frond  with  minute  jointed  hairs  and  stalked 
glands  ;  fronds  lanceolate  oblong,  4—8  inches  long, 
pinnate  ;  pinnas  numerous,  8—15  lines  long,  oblong- 
ovate,  subacute,  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  5—8  pairs  of 
short  ovate  or  oblong  obtuse  crenulate  or  toothed  divi- 
sions ;  sori  submarginal  ;  indusium  very  delicate,  deeply 
cleft  into  narrow  segments,  which  terminate  in  short 
hairs  composed  of  irregular  cylindrical  cells.  Eaton, 
"  Ferns  of  North  America,"  I.e. 

This  is  a  dwarf-growing  species  of  Woodsia,  found 
growing  in  dense  masses  on  rocks  and  in  crevices,  its 
distribution  extending  from  Oregon  to  Mono  Pass, 
California,  and  eastwards  to  Dacotah,  Minnesota,  and 
Colorado.  It  belongs  to  a  division  of  the  genus  in 
which  the  stipes  is  not  articulated,  and  the  fronds 
not  chaffy,  but  glandular-pubescent.  The  fronds  do 
not  exceed  8  inches  in  length,  and  are  usually  less, 
oblong  in  outline,  with  oblong  ovate  pinnae,  cut  into 
oblong  crenulate  lobes.  Mr.  Eaton  remarks  that  it  is 
much  like  W.  oregana,  another  slender  species  de- 
scribed by  himself,  the  habit  and  aspect  being  alike, 
but  the  indusium  in  W.  scopulina  differs  in  being 
deeply  and  irregularly  cleft  into  laciniae  which  are 
narrowed  into  rather  short  articulated  hairs  or  cilia;, 
while  in  W.  oregana  it  is  very  minute,  divided  almost 
to  the  centre  into  a  few  beaded  hairs. 

We  have  received  fresh  specimens  of  the  neat- 
growing  Rocky  Mountain  Woodsia,  as  Professor 
Eaton  calls  it,  from  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  of 
the  Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  by  whom  it  is  cultivated.  As 
a  distinct  species  of  the  somewhat  uncommon  genus 
Woodsia  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  looked  after  and  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  are  studying  or  making  up 
a  collection  of  rare  and  interesting  Ferns.    T.  Moore. 

COMPARETTIA  MACROPLECTRON,  Rchb.  /.,   Triana. 

As  far  as  I  have  observed,  this  species  is  not 
very  easily  flowered.  Comparettias  are  all  difficult 
plants  with  us,  which  is  astonishing,  since  in  their 
native  haunts  they  appear  to  be  very  modest  in  their 
requirements  and  to  be  contented  with  any  position, 
provided  they  have  light  and  damp  air.  Thus  I  have 
been  told  that  Comparettia  falcata  grows  as  well 
on  trees  and  bushes  as  on  the  soil  between 
Fragarias  !  I  have  at  hand  an  extraordinary  speci- 
men of  the  species  named  above.  The  chief  in- 
florescence has  been  cut,  and  I  have  only  a  lateral 
branch  which  bears  four  flowers,  much  larger  than 
any  I  have  seen  before.  The  spur  of  the  lateral  sepals 
is  of  a  light  ochre-sulphur  colour,  and  has  not  that 
purple  line  on  its  back  which  I  observed  in  other 
former  specimens.  The  blotches  of  the  petals 
and  lip  are  very  conspicuous.  I  obtained  it  from 
Czechian  Bohemia,  from  Baron  15.  Ilruby,  where  it 
was  grown  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Roper.  I  entertain  a 
modest  hope  that  the  Baron  may  be  kind  enough  some 
day  to  let  me  have  a  whole  panicle,  which  would  be 
an  ornament  to  my  herbarium. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above  I  have  obtained  a  glorious 
inflorescence  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence— an  eight- 
flowered  panicle,  from  which  some  flowers  and 
branches  had  been  cut  before.  The  grand  lips  and 
petals  are  suffused  with  a  light  purple  hue  over 
which  the  fine  purple  markings  are  very  conspicuous. 
The  spur  is  pure  white.  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

OnONTOGLOSSUM   MULUS   HOLFORDIANUM, 

«.  kyb,  var. 

An  unusually  fine  variety,  with  nearly  whitish 
ground  colour  to  the  flowers  and  darkest  purple- 
brown  blotches  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is 
pure  white,  and  has  a  very  light  ochre-coloured  disc. 
There  is  a  large  panduratc  transverse  purple  spot 
before  the  basilar  callus  in  the  fore  part  of  the  disc, 
there  is  a  similar  smaller  spot  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  part,  and  on  the  base  there  is  on  each  side  a 
radiating  spot  and  some  small  dots  and  spots  on 
the  margins. 

It  came  through  Mr.  W.  Bull's  hands,  having 
flowered  with  R  S.  Iiolford  Esq.,  of  Weston  Bitt, 
Gloucestershire,  under  the  care  ol  Mr.  A.  Chapman. 
The  Holfordian  name  is  so  connected  with  the 
development  of  English  horticulture,  for  more  than 
three  decennia,  that  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  pay 
so  well  deserved  a  compliment  to  this  gentleman. 
H.  G.  Rchb,  f. 
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ON  THE  HOLLYHOCK  DISEASE. 

The  fungus  which  produces  this  disease  is  only  too 
well  known  in  general  appearance,  and  by  the  effects 
it  produces.  As,  however,  it  has  recently  been  made 
the  subject  of  comment  in  the  Gardeners1  Chronicle, 
a  few  remarks  and  observations  upon  it  with  special 
reference  to  its  mode  of  reproduction  may  not  be 
uninteresting. 

The  genus  Puccinia  is  a  very  extensive  one — in  this 
country  alone  some  eighty  species  have  been  re- 
corded. It  is  obvious  that  a  genus  of  this  size  is  so 
inconveniently  large  that  its  division  into  subgenera 
would   be   highly  advantageous    to  the   cryptogamic 


but  remain  attached  to  their  matrix  until  the 
latter  is  disintegrated  by  those  processes  of  decay 
which  sooner  or  later  cause  the  dissolution  of  all 
vegetable  substances.  The  teleutospores  therefore 
cannot  be  the  means  by  which  the  fungus  is  dissemi- 
nated, and  as  there  are  no  Uredo  or  .Kcidium  spores, 
by  means  of  which  this  can  be  done,  the  question 
naturally  presents  itself,  how  is  it  accomplished? 
Cateris  paribus  the  smaller  the  spore  the  more  widely 
and  rapidly  is  any  given  fungus  spread.  We  all 
remember  how  rapidly  the  Hollyhock  disease  spread 
in  this  country  when  it  first  visited  us  a  few  years 
ago.  The  physiological  peculiarity  of  the  Lepto- 
puccinia; is  that  the  teleutospores  germinate  upon  the 
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Fig.  106.— hollyhock  fungus. 


References  —a,  Urand  or  teleutospore,  showing  its  attachment  to  the  mycelium  ;  &t  The  same  germinating  and  producing  pro-- 
mycelium -spores,  as  further  illustrated  by  c,  d\  e,  /,  promyeelium-s  pores  germinating  after  twenty  and  forty  hours  respec- 
tively ;  z,  h,  Epiderm  of  Malva  moschata  perforated  by  germinating  spores  taken  from  M.  sylvestris  (after  twenty-four  and 
forty-eight  houis  respectively)  ;  /,/,  Epiderm  of  Hollyhock,  with  spore-tubes,  after  twenty  and  lorty  hours  respectively  (camera 
lucida). 


student.  How  this  may  most  appropriately  be  done 
it  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  here.  One  group  of 
Puccinise  however — that  to  which  the  Hollyhock 
parasite  belongs — has  been  called  Leptopuccinia.  It 
is  characterised  by  the  following  points :— The  Puccinia? 
which  belong  to  it  have  only  one  form  of  fruit, 
the  brand-spores  or  teleutospores ;  the  Uredo  and 
.Fcidium  forms  being  wanting.  Each  separate  group 
of  teleutospores  is  as  a  rule  subglobose  or  orbicular, 
the  teleutospores  (fig.  106  a)  are  firmly  attached 
to  the  tissues  of  the  host  plant  which  bears  them 
by  well  developed  mycelium,  and  moreover  they 
do  not  easily  fall  oft"  from  their  stems  or  peduncles, 


host  plant  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  by  throwing  out 
a  promycelium  tube  from  each  segment  of  the  spores. 
Each  promycelium  tube  usually  produces  three  pro- 
mycelium  spores  (fig.  106,  b,  c,  d).  The  promycelium 
spore  is  oval,  or  spherical,  or  sub-reniform,  and  mea- 
sures only  from  10  to  15  micromillimetres  in  the  long 
diameter.  The  teleutospores  readily  germinate  in 
twenty-four  hours,  if  kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere, 
as  any  one  may  see  by  placing  a  diseased  Hollyhock 
leaf  under  such  conditions.  If  one  of  the  subrotund 
groups  of  teleutospores  be  then  viewed  as  an  opaque 
object  with  a  half-inch  objective  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
surmounted  by  a  forest  of  hyaline  tubes  bearing  the 
promycelium  spores.  The  promycelium  spores  when 
they  fall  upon  a  healthy  part  of  a  Hollyhock  leaf  in 


from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  germinate  and 
protrude  small  germ-tubes,  which  immediately  bore 
through  the  cuticular  cells  into  the  substance  of  the 
leaf,  and  so  reproduce  the  disease  (fig.  106,  *,/,£,  h,ij). 

The  rapidity  and  the  extent  of  area  over  which  this 
fungus  spreads  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  confine  its  ravages  to  the  Hollyhock,  but 
grows  with  equal  facility  upon  the  Mallows  generally. 

But  the  question  presents  itself— How  is  the  fungus 
kept  alive  during  the  winter  ?  True,  it  may  be,  that  all 
its  host  plants  are  not  annuals,  but  the  winter  months 
every  one  knows  are  not  favourable  to  the  germination 
of  the  Uredines.  If  the  brand  or  teleutospores  take 
upon  themselves  the  functions  usually  confined  to  the 
Uredo-spores  of  rapid  germination  they  will  of  neces- 
sity germinate  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  unless 
there  be  a  favourable  nidus  readily  available  for  them 
to  propagate  themselves  upon  they  will  become 
effete.  For  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon — the 
vernal  reproduction — we  must  look  at  the  process  as 
carried  on  by  an  allied  Leptopuccinia.  On  Circrea 
lutetiana  a  Leptopuccinia  occurs  that  has  been  known 
for  many  years.  On  the  same  host  plant,  however, 
there  is  a  Uredo  circccas  that  is  far  more  frequently  met 
with  than  the  Puccinia  is.  This  is  not  in  any  way 
related  to  the  Puccinia,  as  we  have  here  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  it,  but  is  a  distinct  species 
(Melampsora  circrece,  Schm.).  possessing  uredo  and 
teleutospores  of  its  own.  The  true  Puccinia  circaex 
has  two  forms  of  teleutospores,  both  very  similar  in 
shape  and  size,  but  differing  in  colour.  The  one  kind 
is  found  in  roundish  masses  upon  the  leaves,  the  teleu- 
tospores are  clear  brown,  and  germinate  at  once.  The 
other  form  occurs  more  upon  the  veins  of  the  leaves, 
but  especially  upon  the  stem,  in  more  elongated  sori. 
These  brand  or  teleutospores  are  of  a  darker  dusky 
hue,  and  do  not  germinate  until  after  a  winter's  rest. 
Bearing  this  in  mind  we  shall  find,  if  we  examine  a 
Mallow  or  a  Hollyhock  affected  with  Puccinia  malva- 
cearum,  that  upon  the  under-surface  of  the  leaves 
the  sori  are  semiorbicular,  and  much  paler  in  colour 
than  those  which  occur  upon  the  stem.  These 
latter  cauline  sori  are  often  at  first  surrounded  by 
a  yellow  margin,  where  the  circumambient  mycelium 
has  exhausted  the  chlorophyl  of  the  plant.  They  are 
considerably  darker  in  colour  to  the  naked  eye  than 
those  on  the  leaves.  As  far  as  my  observations  have 
gone,  however,  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between 
them.  When  examined  microscopically  the  teleuto- 
spores from  both  sori  are  very  nearly  of  the  same  size 
and  shape,  but  we  shall  find  a  greater  or  lesser  num- 
ber of  teleutospores  that  are  somewhat  larger,  and  of 
a  decidedly  darker  colour.  These  darker  teleutospores 
are  more  abundant  in  the  cauline  sori,  and  show  no 
signs  of  germination,  whereas  the  paler  teleutospores 
complete  this  process  in  from  twenty-four  to  seventy- 
two  hours  when  placed  in  a  damp  atmosphere.  If 
an  old  sorus  be  examined,  we  shall  find  that  a  variable 
number  of  teleutospores  have  germinated,  and  are 
obviously  empty,  but  we  shall  also  find  a  number  of 
much  darker  ones  in  which  the  process  has  not  taken 
place.  This  constitutes  an  important  element  in  the 
life  history  of  the  fungus,  causing  the  Hollyhock 
disease,  which  has,  I  believe,  hitherto  been  over- 
locked. 

The  masses  of  teleutospores  (sori)  upon  the  stems  of 
the  Hollyhock  and  Mallow  are  also  found  upon  the 
petioles  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  formed  about  the 
same  time  as  those  upon  the  leaves,  but  there  is 
another  point  in  which  they  differ,  and  which  is 
worthy  of  notice  as  indicating  the  manner  in  which 
the  disease  is  perpetuated.  The  cauline  sori  are  of 
the  same  compact  structure  as  those  upon  the  leaves, 
but  as  the  stems  increase  in  diameter  during  the 
growth  of  the  plant  the  first-mentioned  sori  do  not 
increase  in  size  pari  passu  with  them.  The  entire 
sori  become  detached  from  the  stem  and  fall  upon  the 
ground,  where  they  probably  lie  until  the  next  year. 
It  is  very  easy  to  observe  this,  for  the  lower  part  of 
the  stems  of  Hollyhocks  affected  with  the  disease  will 
be  found  to  be  covered  with  numerous  fusiform  scars, 
devoid  of  the  epidermal  coverings  proper  to  the  plant, 
each  of  which  was  originally  the  nidus  of  a  massof  teleu- 
tospores. If  the  stems  be  examined  from  below  upwards 
only  the  places  where  the  sori  have  been  will  be  seen 
below  ;  then  a  few  stray  sori  will  be  found  amongst 
the  scars,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  the 
teleutospores  will  be  seen  in  situ,  many  of  which  will 
be  found  to  be  partially  detached. 

Puccinia  malvacearum  is  known  to  occur  on  a  great 
many  plants  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ;  according 
to  Dr.  Winter  it  has  been  met  with  upon  the 
following  : — 


Malva  moschata,  L. 

,,  sylvestris,  L. 

i>  vulgaris,  Fr. 

„  borealis,  Wallm. 

,,  mauntiana,  L. 

„  crispa,  L. 

,,  glomerata,  Hort. 

,.  verticillata,  L. 

,,  cretica,  Cav. 

,,  mamillosa 
Althiea  officinalis,  L. 

,,  rosea,  Cav. 

„  taurinensis,  DC. 

Charles  B.  Plawright,  King's  Lynn,  Aug.  12, 


AUhaa  Heldrcichii,  Boiss. 

,,     astrocarpa 

„     ficifi  li.-i,  Cav. 
Lavatera  arborea,  teste  Ed, 

,,     thuringiaca,  L. 

,,     trimestris,  L. 

,,     plebeja,  Sims. 
Abutilon  avicenna;,  G;iertn. 
Malope  grandiflora,  Paxt. 

,,     malacoides,  L. 
Malvastrum        tridactylitea, 

Cav. 
Kitaibelia  vitifolia,  W. 
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A   BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
GARDEN. 

Fresh  from  the  chaim  of  another  delightful  "Note 
from  a  Lancashire  Garden "  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  September  23,  I  am  fired  with  the  desire 
to  follow  (at  a  long  distance  indeed)  in  the  steps 
of  its  author,  and  to  chronicle  the  triumphs  and 
disappointments  of  another  garden,  a  garden  which 
is  such  a  contrast  in  climate  and  soil.  A  year  in  this 
more  southern  garden  ought  not  perhaps  greatly  to 
yield  in  pleasantness  to  the  annals  of  its  prototype 
further  north,  though  it  may  possibly  lack,  from  its 
more  favourable  climate,  the  fascination  of  success 
under  difficulties,  so  much  more  easy  to  feel  than 
to  express.  Plenty  of  difficulty,  however,  and 
enough  of  contrivance  and  thought,  and  deep  laid 
plans  with  doubtful  results,  come  back  to  memory 
as  we  think  over  the  past  eleven  years  of  our  garden's 
story.  It  is  only  eleven  years  old,  though  the  place 
itself  is  an  old  place— an  old  place  without  a  history, 
for  scarce  a  record  remains  of  it  anywhere  that  we 
have  ever  found.  Its  name  occurs  on  a  headstone 
in  thejparish  churchyard,  and  on  one  or  two  monu- 
ments within  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church;  there 
is  brief  mention  of  it  in  Evelyn's  Diary,  with  praise  of 
its  "exquisitely  kept  gardens  on  a  flat,  and  staunch 
old  house."  It  seems  his  cousin  George  Evelyn  was 
amongst  the  many  who  have  lived  here  once.  At  that 
time  the  house  stood  in  the  forest.  Eighty  acres  of 
wood  surrounded  it,  where  now  there  lies  an  ugly  tree- 
less stretch  of  flat  cornfields.  Quite  near,  across  the 
road,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  nunnery.  Our  meadow 
under  the  high  convent  wall  is  called  the  Walk 
Meadow,  because  here  the  nuns  used  to  walk.  The  great 
Walnut  tree,  which  they  might  possibly  have  known, 
only  died  after  we  came.  It  was  cut  down  for  fire- 
wood, and  its  hollows  were  full  of  big  chestnut- 
coloured  "rat  bats,"  very  fierce  and  strong.  At 
that  time  also  white  owls  lived  in  the  ruins,  and 
used  to  come  floating  over  the  lawn  at  twilight  ; 
until  the  days  of  gun  licences,  since  when,  they 
have  disappeared.  Dim  legends  surround  the 
place,  but  nothing  clear  or  certain  is  known 
or  even  said,  and  there  is  not  a  ghost  anywhere.  All 
we  know  is,  since  taking  possession,  that  wherever  a 
hole  is  dug  in  the  garden  to  plant  a  tree,  the  spade  is 
sure  to  strike  against  some  old  brick  foundation  of 
such  firm  construction  that  they  have  to  use  the  pick 
to  break  it  up.  Bones  of  large  dogs  also  are  found 
all  about  the  house  whenever  the  ground  is  broken — 
remains  of  the  watch  dogs,  or  hunting  dogs,  of  the 
olden  time — also  quaintly-shaped  tobacco-pipes.  I 
know  of  nothing  to  support  the  tradition  that  monks 
abode  here  once.  There  are  signs  of  an  upstairs  room 
having  at  some  remote  time  been  used  as  a  chapel  ;  a 
piscina  in  the  wall,  and  a  narrow  lancet  window  having 
been  found  and  destroyed  when  the  house  was  in  the 
builder's  hands  eleven  years  ago.  Broken  arches, 
also,  and  mouldings  in  chalk  and  stone,  were 
dug  up  out  of  the  foundations  of  some  outhouses  at 
the  same  time.  "They  say"  there  is  an  under- 
ground passage  between  the  Abbey  and  the  house, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
murder  of  a  monk  by  a  nun  for  his  money,  said  to 
have  been  committed  in  what  is  now  our  best 
spare  room.  Such  vague  traditions  are  sure  to 
hang  around  old  walls,  like  mists  about  a  damp 
meadow.  Very  distinct,  however,  and  carved  in  no 
vague  characters,  are  certain  initials  and  dates  still 
visible  on  the  stems  of  the  trees  in  the  Lime  avenue. 
When  the  trees  are  bare  and  the  western  sky  is  bright, 
you  can  see  them  quite  plainly — large  capital  letters, 
often  a  pair,  enclosed  in  a  large  heart  with  the  date. 
The  dates  run  from  166S  on  to  litish  in  1700.  Those 
old  village  lovers  must  have  had  sharp  pen-knives, 
which  cut  deep !  Theyand  their  nameshave  long  passed 
away  and  been  forgotten  ;  but,  for  so  much  as  is 
traced  in  the  living  bark,  these  Limes  have  proved  as 
good  as  any  marble  monument  ;  much  better  than 
the  long  wooden  grave-boards  which  are  still  in 
fashion  hereabouts.  Since  the  place  was  ours  this 
short  avenue  of  twenly-four  trees  has  been  taken  in 
from  the  public  road  ;  and  now  the  Limes  give  us  cool 
shade  and  fragrance  and  lots  of  midges,  in  the  hot 
summer  days, 

We  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  making  the 
garden.  The  feature  of  the  place  was,  and  is,  two 
symmetrically  planted  groups  of  magnificent  Elms  in 
the  park  field,  in  which  every  season  we  hope  the 
rooks  will  build.  There  was  everything  to  be  done 
in  the  garden,  to  which  these   Elms  form  a  back- 


ground. We  found  hardly  any  flowers;  alargesquare 
lawn  laid  out  in  beds,  with  unsatisfactory  turf  and 
shrubberies  beyond  ;  a  long,  broad  terrace  walk  ;  old 
brick  walls,  with  stone  balls  on  the  corners  ;  two  or 
three  old  worked  iron  gates  in  the  wrong  places  ; 
dabs  of  kitchen  garden  and  Potato  plots  ;  stable-yard 
and  carriage  entrance  occupying  the  whole  south 
front,  with  a  few  pleasant  trees  ;  a  young  Welling- 
tonia,  an  Umbrella  Pine,  a  Sumach,  a  very  large 
red  Chestnut  (raised  from  the  first  seed  of  the  kind, 
brought  from  Spain  in  the  waistcoat  pocket  of  one  of 
our  predecessors  here),  &c. — such  was  our  new 
playground  in  1871.  Here  we  brought  a  skilful 
gardener,  possessed  of  common  sense  and  uncommon 
good  taste — can  one  say  much  more  in  a  few  words  ? — ■ 
aided  by  our  own  most  unscientific  but  exceeding  love 
for  flowers  and  gardening,  and  set  to  work  at 
once.  These  "gardens  on  a  flat"  are  transformed. 
There  now  are  close-trimmed  Yew  hedges,  some  of 
those  first  planted  being  S  feet  6  inches  high,  and  near 
3  feet  through,  while  others  are  kept  low  and  square. 
There  are  Yews  cut  in  pyramids  and  buttresses 
against  the  walls,  and  Yews  in  every  stage  of  natural 
growth  (I  love  the  English  Yew,  with  its  "  thousand 
years  of  gloom  1  " — an  age  that  ours,  however,  have 
not  yet  attained).  The  Wellingtonia,  planted  in 
1S66,  has  shot  up  to  over  40  feet  high,  and  far  outgrown 
its  Jack-in-the-Green  look.  The  Stone  Pine,  alas  !  has 
split  in  two,  and  been  propped  up,  and  although  half 
killed  since  by  frost,  yet  bears  a  yearly  harvest  of  fine 
cones,  carefully  kept  as  fire  revivers.  The  borders  are 
filled  with  the  dearest  old-fashioned  plants  ;  the  main 
entrance  is  removed  to  the  north  side,  the  stable- 
yard  removed  also,  and  instead  thereof  are  turf  and 
straight  walks,  and  a  sundial,  and  a  parterre  for  bed- 
ding-out things— the  sole  plot  allowed  here  for  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums  and  the  like.  In  this  parterre  occurs 
the  only  foliage  plant  tolerated  here — a  deep  crimson 
velvet-leaved  Coleus.  The  centre  bed  is  a  raised 
square  of  yellow  Stonecrop,  with  an  old  stone 
pedestal,  found  in  a  stonemason's  yard,  bearing 
a  leaden  inscription — to  Deborah — surmounted  by  a 
a  ball,  on  which  the  white  pigeons  picturesquely 
perch. 

There  are  green  walks  between  Yew  hedges  and 
flower  borders,  Beech  hedges,  and  a  long  green 
tunnel — the  alUe  vertc — so  named  in  remembrance  of 
a  bower-walk  in  an  old  family  place,  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. There  are  nooks  and  corners,  and  a  grand,  well- 
shaded  tennis  lawn,  and,  crownof  all,  there  is  the  "Fan- 
taisie  "  !  This  is  a  tiny  plantation  in  the  field — I  mean 
The  Park — date  1S74,  connected  with  the  garden  by 
a  turf  walk,  with  a  breadth  of  flowers  and  young  ever- 
green trees  intermixed,  on  either  hand.  Here  all  my 
most  favourite  flowers  grow  in  wild  profusion.  The  turf 
walk  is  lost,  after  a  break  of  Golden  Yew,  in  a  mimic 
wood — a  few  paces  round — just  large  enough  for  the 
birds  to  build  in,  and  with  room  for  half  a  dozen  wild 
Hyacinths  and  a  dozen  Primroses  under  the  trees, 
with  moss,  Wood  Sorrel,  and  white  and  puce  coloured 
Periwinkles,  and  many  a  wild  thing,  meant  to  encou- 
age  the  delusion  of  a  savage  wifd  1  I  am  afraid  I 
never  can  be  quite  serious  about  a  garden,  but  always 
am  inclined  to  find  delight  in  fancies  and  reminis- 
cences of  a  child's  garden,  and  the  desire  to  get  every- 
thing into  it  if  I  could.  This  "Fantaisie  "  was  a  dream 
during  the  past  summer — from  April,  when  a  nightin- 
gale, possessed  in  song,  half  hidden,  the  entrance  under 
low  embowering  Elm  branches  and  Syringa— through 
all  the  fairy  days  and  months,  up  to  quite  lately. 
Yes,  even  last  week,  it  was  fragrant  with  Mignonette 
and  Ragged  Jack  (I  mean  that  alpine  Dianthus),  gay 
with  yellow  Zinnias  and  blue  Salvia  in  rich  luxuri- 
ance, with  a  host  of  smaller,  less  showy  things — with 
bunches  of  crimson  Roses  and  pink  La  France, 
blooming  out  from  a  perfect  mist  of  white  and 
pinkish  Japan  Anemones,  white  Sweet  Peas,  and 
a  few  broad  Sunflowers  towering  at  the  back — 
their  great  stems  coruscating  all  over  with  stars 
of  gold  ;  and  litre  and  there  clusters  of  purple 
Clematis,  leaning  sadly  down  from  a  faggot  of 
brown  leaves  and  dead,  wiry  stalks,  or  turning  from 
a  weak  embrace  of  some  red-brown  Cryptomcria 
clcgans.  Even  last  week  the  borders  throughout  the 
garden  looked  filled  and  cheerful — brilliant  with 
scarlet  Lobelia  and  tall  deep  red  Phloxes,  and  bushes 
of  blue-leaved  starry  Marguerites,  and  the  three 
varieties  of  Japan  Anemone,  with  strange  orange 
Tigridias  and  auratum  Lilies  and  Ladies'  Pincushion 
(the  "  Sandades  "  of  the  Portuguese),  and  every  kind 
of  late  as  well  as  summer  Roses,  the  evening  Prim- 
rose (CEnothera)  making  sunshine  in  each  shady  spot, 


with  here  and  there  the  burning  flame  of  a  Tritoma 
(though  these  have  not  done  well  this  autumn). 

Out  near  the  carriage  drive  are  Golden  Rod  and 
crimsoned  patches  of  Azalea,  and  a  second  blow  of 
late  and  self-sown  Himalayan  Poppies.  In  one  nairow 
bit  of  south  border  one  finds  that  pretty  blue  Daisy — 
such  an  odd,  pretty  little  thing.  I  remember  it  in  the 
garden  of  my  childhood,  and  possess  a  portrait  of  it, 
done  for  me  by  my  mother;  and  then,  never  met  with 
it  again  till  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  unexpectedly  it 
looked  up  at  me,  somewhere  in  a  remote  country 
churchyard  (I  am  afraid  our  present  stock  comes  from 
that  very  plant).  The  long  border  of  many-coloured 
Verbenas  was  still  rather  gay,  and  the  three  east 
gables  of  the  house  were  all  aflame  with  Virginian 
Creeper.  But  two  days  of  rain  spoilt  us  entirely. 
The  vaiiegated  Maple  slipt  its  white  garment  all  at 
once  in  the  night,  causing  a  melancholy  gap.  In  the 
kitchen  garden  a  bright  red  Rose  or  two  remains,  but 
along  the  east  border  the  half-blown  buds  are  rotted 
away.  In  the  centre  of  one  drenched  pink  bloom  I 
saw  a  poor  drone,  drowned  as  he  sat  idly  there. 
Small  black-headed  titmice  are  jerking  about  among 
the  tallest  Rose  trees,  insect  hunting ;  and  still  tinier 
wrens  flit  here  and  there  on  the  same  quest.  Great 
spotted  missel  thrushes  are  now  haunting  the  pillar 
Yews  ;  beginning  to  taste  the  luscious  banquet  just 
ready  for  them.  While  thus  amongst  the  sweet  scarlet 
Yew  berries  and  dark  foliage,  the  thrushes  always 
bring  to  one's  mind  the  design  of  an  old  tapestry. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  the  good  and  abundant 
fruit-feast  we  have  ourselves  enjoyed  this  season. 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries  were  nothing,  but 
such  Gooseberries  1  Loads  of  Apricots  and  Nectar- 
ines. Peaches,  plenty  enough,  but  no  flavour.  Figs, 
enough  to  satisfy  even  our  greediness, — though  we 
have  but  one  tree,  on  a  west  wall.  Pears,  especially 
Louise  Bonne,  first-rate  and  plenty.  Apples,  a  small 
crop,  but  sufficient.  Wood  Strawberries  have  been 
ripening  under  the  windows  till  within  the  last  few 
days :  I  planted  them  there  for  the  sake  of  the 
delicious  smell  of  the  leaves  when  decaying  —  a 
smell  said  to  be  perceptible  only  to  the  few. 
Nuts  (Filberts  and  Kentish  Cobs)  were  plentiful, 
but  we  were  only  allowed  a  very  few  dishes  of  them. 
A  large  number  of  nuthatches  settled  in  the  garden, 
as  soon  as  the  nuts  were  ripe ;  they  nipped  them  oft, 
and,  carrying  them  to  the  old  Acacia  tree,  which 
stands  conveniently  near,  stuck  them  in  the  rough  bark 
and  cracked  them  at  their  ease  (or  rather  punched 
holes  in  them).  The  Acacia's  trunk  at  one  time 
quite  bristled  over  with  the  empty  nutshells,  while 
the  husks  lay  at  the  roots.  The  fun  of  watching  these 
busy  thieves  at  work  more  than  made  up  for  the  loss 
of  nuts.  We  had  a  great  abundance  of  large  green 
and  yellow  wall  Plums,  also  a  fair  quantity  of  purple. 
Of  sweet  Cherries,  unless  gathered  rather  un- 
ripe, my  dear  blackbirds  and  starlings  never  leave 
us  many.  But  there  were  a  good  lot  of  Morellos  ; 
they  don't  care  a  bit  for  them.  Whilst  on 
the  subject  of  fruit,  let  me  say  that  I  never 
suffer  a  shot  to  be  fired  in  the  garden,  unless  to  destroy 
weazels.  Our  "  garden's  sacred  round  "  is  free  to 
every  bird  that  flies — the  delight  of  seeing  them,  and 
of  hearing  their  music,  compensates  to  the  full  any 
ravages  they  may  indulge  in.  Thanks  to  netting 
without  stint,  and  our  gardener's  incomparable 
patience  and  long  suffering,  I  enjoy  my  garden  and 
my  birds  in  peace  ;  and  if  they  ever  do  any  harm,  we 
never  know  it  ;  fruit  and  green  Peas  never  fail  us  ! 
.  .  .  Here  is  a  sunny  morning  ;  and  the  cows  are 
whisking  their  tails  under  the  Elms,  as  if  it  were  July. 
But  indeed  the  last  lingering  trace  of  summer  has 
vanished  :  the  garden  is  in  ruins,  and  already  the 
redbreast  is  singing  songs  of  triumph.   Oct,  17. 


THE    LOWFIELD    NURSERY. 

Those  who  invest  capital  in  founding  a  nursery 
are  mostly  far-seeing  enough  to  take  the  general 
bearings  of  the  situation  into  consideration  before- 
hand, and  to  make  their  choice  either  from  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  soil,  or  from  other  local 
circumstances  of  a  favourable  nature  for  the  conduct 
of  business.  Where  these  advantages  are  secured  at 
the  start  the  inevitable  result  must  be  that,  as  the 
wheels  of  a  vehicle  go  smoothly  after  greasing,  so 
will  the  affairs  of  a  nursery  proceed  without  friction  if 
there  is  an  energetic  head  to  direct  operations.  The 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  of  Crawley, 
Sussex,  is  a  good  example  of  its  kind  in  this  respect. 
Founded  not  much  over  twelve  years  ago,  it  has  now 
extended  to  considerable  proportions — indeed,  rather 
more  than  considerable  in  some  departments— as  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees— the  chief  speciality  of  the 
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nursery  at  present— is  carried  on  extensively  and  with 
well-merited  success.  The  nursery  occupies  B  central 
position  between  London  and  Brighton,  being  near  to 
Reigate  and  Red  Hill,  the  nearest  points  of  access 
by  rail  being  Crawley  and  Three  Bridges.  It  seems 
a  singularly  well  favoured  position  for  a  nursery, 
and  the  road  from  Crawley  may  be  pronounced  one 
of  the  best  in  England.  These  are  important 
advantages,  important  as  regards  the  sale  and  ready 
transit  of  goods,  and  equally  important  to  the  visitor 
in  regard  to  personal  comfort.  But  then  there  were 
disadvantages  of  a  formidable  character  to  encounter 
in  the  drainage  of  the  land,  which  lies  low,  in  order 
to  make  it  suitable  for  a  nursery.  Fundamentally  the 
system  oi  drainage  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire— wide  open  drains  running 
parallel  with  each  other  at  various  distances,  and 
emptying  themselves  into  a  larger  main  drain  when 
the  water  rises  above  a  certain  level.  The  soil  of  the 
nursery  is  a  rather  heavy  loam  resting  on  a  clayey 
subsoil,  and  is  therefore  just  the  place  that  an  experi- 
enced person  would  choose  to  grow  Roses  and  fruit 
trees. 

The  condition  of  the  40,000  Apple  trees  of  various 
sizes,  and  the  Tears,  especially  the  cordons,  is  a 
good  example  of  the  favourable  properties  of  the  soil 
for  fruit  tree  growing.  We  do  not  refer  to  mere 
growth,  the  length  of  the  shoots,  or  an  abundance 
of  healthy  foliage,  conspicuous  as  these  qualities 
are,  but  to  the  remarkable  indications  of  fertility  as 
illustrated  by  the  swarms  of  fruit-buds  with  which  the 
tree>  are  furnished  to  their  very  base.  There  is  not 
even  the  faintest  trace  ot  canker  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion, proving  in  a  measure  that  where  the  soil  and 
subsoil  are  favourable,  climate  has  less  to  do  with  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  than  people  are  sometimes 
led  to  believe.  These  are  advantages  favourable  to 
the  grower  as  well  as  to  the  purchaser,  and  the 
Messrs.  Cheal  have  still  another  advantage  which  is 
not  less  important — they  have  unlimited  scope  of  new 
virgin  soil  (pasture  land)  at  hand,  which  is  intended 
to  be  broken  up  in  plots  as  occasion  demands  for 
the  purposes  of  fruit  tree  growing.  Thus,  by  frequent 
changes  of  cropping,  and  enriching  exhausted  portions 
of  the  nursery,  a  constantly  accumulating  fertility  is 
maintained,  and  the  land  is  uniformly  kept  in  good 
heart. 

The  Messrs.  Cheal  give  much  attention  to  land- 
scape gardening — a  branch  of  their  business  that 
appears  to  be  extending,  and  of  which  there  is  a  rather 
pleasing  illustration  in  their  own  nursery — in  the 
little  rock  garden — which,  if  simple,  is  very  effective. 
It  is  close  to  the  dwelling-house,  facing  the  main 
road,  and  is  partly  furnished  with  a  selection  of 
alpine  and  herbaceous  plants.  It  is  overlooked  by 
a  rustic  summer  -  house,  and  there  is  a  plot 
of  sweet  green  lawn  in  front  between  the  rock  garden 
and  the  main  road.  Another  mark  of  skill  in  the 
way  of  rustic-work  we  noticed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
nursery — the  sign  or  title  of  the  firm  done  in  "Sussex 
Oak,"  and  forming  an  arch  over  a  broad  grass  walk, 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  Brighton  road.  Here 
are  borders  of  Conifers,  and  other  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  arranged  for  effect,  ample  space 
being  left  between  the  specimens  for  each  to  develope 
into  handsome  form.  There  is  in  this  portion  of  the 
nursery  a  good  stock  of  Roses — a  branch  of  the  Messrs. 
Cheat's  business  upon  which  much  energy  is  bestowed, 
with  a  view  to  ultimately  making  it  one  of  the 
leading  departments  of  the  business. 

From  here  we  proceed  to  the  fruit  tree  quarters, 
where  we  noticed  some  of  the  finest  two-year-old 
Apple  trees  possible.  The  Ribston  Pippin  is  here 
not  only  perfectly  free  of  canker,  but  fruits  as  freely 
as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  makes  a  better  tree,  and  is 
a  quicker  grower.  The  best  and  most  fruitful  varie- 
ties are  among  the  following  : — Hawthornden  (new), 
Kerry  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Lord  Suffield, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Irish  Peach,  Adam's  Pearmain, 
Hormead  Pearmain  (a  grand  Apple,  and  a  free 
bearer),  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Reinelte  de  Caux,  Boston  Russet,  Royal  Russet, 
Stirling  Castle,  Sturmcr  Pippin,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
and  many  others.  The  stock  of  Pear  trees,  although 
not  so  remarkable  as  the  Apples,  is  good  generally, 
and  the  cordon  Pears  are  really  splendid.  In  point 
of  fertility  and  for  general  purposes  the  following  kinds 
are  considered  the  best : — Williams'  Eon  Chretien, 
Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Durondeau, 
Clapp's  Favourite,  Brockworth  Park,  Beurre  Superfln, 
Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  Diel,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Louise 


Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Olivier  de 
Series,  1'itmasion  Duchess,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
Zepherin  Gre'goire,  &c.  The  trees  are  grown  upon  a 
variety  of  stocks,  a  vast  number  of  Apples  being 
grown  upon  the  Paradise  stock,  and  Pears  upon  the 
Quince.  The  quarters  are  fully  exposed  to  the  south- 
west winds,  and  the  trees  are  hardy  and  well  furnished 
with  clean  fibrous  roots.  The  general  stock  is  re- 
markable for  good  health  and  variety  rather  than  for 
size. 

We  noticed  extensive  plots  of  Caucasican  and  other 
Laurels,  Cotoneasters,  Rhododendrons,  Veronica 
Traversii  and  salicifolius,  Spiraea  callosa  alba,  the 
Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides),  Ceanothus 
americanus,  a  fine  stock  of  Portugal  Laurels,  Ber- 
beris  Darwinii,  seedling  Oaks,  Tinus  austriaca,  Popu- 
lus  canadensis  nova,  which  is  so  useful  for  street 
planting  ;  the  common  Broom,  Picea  Menziesii  and 
Abies  Nordmanniana,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Balm 
of  GUead  Fir,  which  is  a  bad  grower  in  Scotland  but 
does  well  here ;  American  arbor-villas,  the  Sweet 
Bay  (Laurus  nobilis),  plots  of  hardy  Heaths,  double 
Corse,  Aucubas,  and  Thuia  ericoides.  Abies 
Douglasii  grows  vigorously  in  the  clayey  soil  of  this 
nursery,  as  also  Pinus  Cembra,  Cryptomeria  elegans, 
and  several  varieties  of  Cupressus. 

Flowering  trees  and  shrubs  are  also  grown  in 
quantities;  these  consist  of  Catalpas,  Buddleia  glo- 
bosa,  Althaeas,  Spirrea  Lindleyana,  Diplopappus 
chrysophylla,  Weigelas,  Rhododendron  ferrugineum, 
and  various  others.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  are  grown  in  quarters  by  themselves,  and, 
like  the  other  fruit  trees  mentioned,  are  of  different 
sizes,  from  one-year-old  maidens  to  those  of  a  bearing 
size,  and  covered  with  fruit-buds. 

The  glass  department  is  stocked  with  soft-wooded 
plants,  chiefly  Chrysanthemums,  Begonias,  soft- 
wooded  Heaths,  and  a  nice  batch  of  New  Holland 
plants,  together  with  Azaleas  and  Camellias.  In- 
creased accommodation  has  lately  been  added  to  the 
seed  department  of  the  business,  as  well  as  other 
offices,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extension  of  the  glass 
department,  to  which  much  attention  is  now  being 
directed.  The  home  nursery  consists  of  about  30 
acres  ;  and  there  are  three  other  branches,  where 
forest  trees  and  the  rougher  kinds  of  shrubs  are 
grown,  amounting  in  all  to  about  50  acres — a  by  no 
means  insignificant  acreage  to  cover  with  healthy 
nursery  stock  in  so  short  a  period. 
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The  Formation  of  a  Rose  Garden. — Novem- 
ber has  come  round  again,  and  has  brought  along 
with  its  damp  and  dreariness  a  shower  of  Rose  cata- 
logues from  all  quarters  of  the  compass.  French 
growers  with  their  tempting  lists  of  new  varieties, 
which  are  all  "  superbel  magnifiqiu,  hors  lignc"  &c.  ; 
English  growers,  with  their  less  effusive  but  equally 
enticing  lists  ;  and  on  all  sides  preparations  for  the 
Rose  are  going  on.  Old  and  experienced  hands  have 
looked  through  their  Rose  grounds,  have  determined 
on  the  changes  to  be  made  and  the  plants  to  be  dis- 
carded, have  ordered  their  new  plants,  and  in  a  quiet 
business-like  way  are  setting  to  work  ;  many  a  gen- 
tleman, and  perhaps  still  more,  many  a  lady,  who  has 
been  captivated  by  some  grand  stands  of  flowers 
which  they  have  seen  at  some  of  the  Rose  tournaments 
during  the  season,  is  seriously  determined  on  having 
a  Rose  garden,  or  enlarging  one  already  existing, 
and  want  to  know  all  sorts  of  things  about  them  ; 
and  it  is  for  these  latter  that  this  paper  is  written.  I 
have  now  before  me  a  letter  asking  as  many  questions 
as  it  would  take  me  half-an-hour  to  reply  to,  and  I 
therefore  conclude  that  there  are  many  who  are  situated 
similarly,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  such  informa- 
tion as  we  can  give. 

It  is  a  very  common  expression  to  hear  when  people 
are  talking  about  growing  Roses,  "  Oh,  I  have  not  a 
good  Rose  soil  ;  and  so  it  is  of  no  use  my  trying  to 
grow  them."  Now,  I  believe  that  climate  has  far 
more  to  do  with  successful  cultivation  than  soil  ; 
climate  you  cannot  alter,  soil  you  can  alter  to  a  great 
extent  to  suit  your  purpose  ;  thus,  with  the  best  soil 
in  the  world,  you  cannot  grow  Roses  where  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  smoke  ;  and  although  much  of 
the  soil  in  Cornwall  is  rich  and  good,  yet  we  are  told 
on  high  authority  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  exhi- 
bition Roses  in  that  county — the  climate  is  too  humid, 
and  the  growth  is  consequently  too  "  lithy  "  to  enable 


Ihe  plants  to  be.ir  first-rate  flowers.  So  again  in  the 
bleak  and  wind  swept  districts  of  the  North,  the 
attempt  is  equally  hopeless.  But  where  the  climate 
is  favourable,  I  can  point  to  many  instances 
where  the  difficulties  of  soil  have  been  overcome, 
and  first-rate  flowers  produced.  As  an  instance 
of  this  I  would  adduce  the  case  of  Mr.  George  Baker's 
garden  at  Reigate  ;  it  is  on  a  hot  and  gravelly  soil, 
and  every  Rose  grower  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
grow  Roses  under  such  conditions  ;  but  Mr.  Baker 
was  no  way  discouraged,  and  his  mode  of  proceeding 
may  be  useful  to  note  for  those  similarly  situated. 
The  beds  were  trenched  3  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  was 
placed  a  layer  of  retentive  clay,  on  this  a  layer  of 
manure,  then  a  layer  of  good  loam  (procured  in  the 
neighbourhood),  and  then  a  layer  of  manure,  and  so 
on,  until  the  beds  were  filled.  This  is,  cf  course, 
expensive,  and  could  only  be  carried  out  by  those  who 
have  means  at  their  disposal,  but  when  this  is  the 
case  persons  may  rest  assured  that  success  will  follow, 
for  nowhere  have  I  seen  a  better  grown  collection 
of  Roses  than  Mr.  Baker's.  At  the  same  place 
Mr.  Watei  low's  garden,  at  Great  Doods,  is  some- 
what similarly  situated,  but  his  very  successful 
gardener,  Mr.  Brown,  has  not  felt  it  necessary  to  go 
to  so  much  expense,  but  has,  by  strengthening  his 
beds  with  good  loam  and  manure,  overcome  its 
natural  lightness,  which  Roses  do  not  like. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  is  too  heavy, 
and  liable  to  suffer  from  wet,  a  different  process 
is  required  ;  the  beds  require  to  be  thoroughly 
drained  so  as  to  carry  off  superfluous  water, 
for  there  are  few  things  which  Roses  dislike  more 
than  water  or  wet  clay  being  about  their  roots.  The 
soil  should  be  itself  made  lighter  by  the  addition  of 
cinder-ashes  and  road-grit  ;  but  there  are  very  few 
soils  where  this  is  requisite,  especially  if  Roses  on 
the  seedling  Brier,  or  Brier  cuttings  are  used,  for  it  is 
in  heavy,  loamy  hedgerows  that  we  find  our  native 
Dog  Rose  flourishing  best.  Trenching,  of  course,  is 
the  best  way  of  cultivation,  but  be  careful  what  you 
are  about.  A  friend  of  mine  determined  to  grow. 
Roses  successfully  and  largely,  left  directions  that  the 
ground  should  be  trenched  3  feet  deep.  To  his  horror 
he  discovered  on  his  return  that  the  effect  of  this  had 
been  to  turn  up  a  subsoil  of  pure  hungry  sand,  bury- 
ing the  good  surface  soil  underneath  it. 

But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  should  I  put  my 
Roses?  Give  them  by  all  means  a  place  to  them- 
selves, for  are  they  not  worthy  of  it  ?  Let  the  posi- 
tion be  open,  but  not,  if  possible,  exposed  to  destructive 
winds,  which  loosen  the  bushes  and  admit  water  to 
the  roots.  Let  the  beds— for  I  presume  that  they 
could  be  thus  grown — be  about  4  feet  wide  ;  of  course, 
I  am  also  presuming  that  dwarfs  will  alone  be  used. 
Standards  are  decidedly  a  mistake,  unless  at  the  back 
row  of  a  long  border  ;  and  of  all  objectionable  uses  to 
which  even  the  Rose  can  be  put  nothing  is  more  so 
than  a  row  of  standards  on  grass,  and  yet  how  fre- 
quently one  sees  this  done— some  of  them  sickly  and 
dying,  and  where  they  are  alive  suggestive  of  Rose 
mops.  No,  the  Rose  lover  will  go  in  emphatically 
for  dwarfs,  and  will  feel  assured  that  he  is  able  to 
better  protect  them  should  an  inclement  season  set  in. 
Dwarfs  being  decided  on,  which  stock  is  to  be  used  ? 
—for  I  am  supposing  that  the  Rose  garden  is  to  be 
formed  of  plants  bought  in  from  some  of  the  many  Rose 
growers  for  sale  who  now  offer  their  cultures  at  such 
teniDting  prices.  The  advocates  of  the  Manetti, 
seedling  Brier,  and  Brier  cuttings  are  each  strong  in 
the  advocacy  of  their  favourite  stock.  Roses  on  the 
Manetti  can  be  more  cheaply  purchased  than  ihose 
on  the  seedling  Brier  or  Brier  cutting,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  as  a  rule,  the  others  make  the 
more  enduring  stock,  and  certainly  for  Tea  Roses  there 
can  be  no  question.  There  is  another  advantage.  The 
tyro  in  Rose  growing  cannot  always  distinguish  the 
growth  of  the  Manetti  from  that  of  the  Rose,  and  I 
have  frequently  seen  what  its  owner  thought  to  be  a 
most  vigorous  plant,  but  which  he  wondered  to  find 
when  flowering  to  be  simply  a  bush  of  Manetti,  which 
had  overpowered  the  Rose, 

And  now  as  to  the  time  of  planting.  Of  course,  Ihe 
reply  is  immediatelymade,  "The  month  of  November; 
is  it  not  then  that  nurserymen  remove  and  forward 
their  Roses  ?— and  does  not  every  Rose  book  tell  us 
to  plant  then  ?  "  Doubtless,  but  as  many  things  in 
Rose  growing  have  been  turned  topsy-turvy,  it  may 
possibly  be  that  this  is  to  be  altered.  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  the  system  was  quite  right.  The 
Rose  can  hardly  be  called  a  hardy  flower  with  us,  as 
10°  of  frost  injure  it  and  15°  do  so  very  considerably, 
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while  in  severe  winters,  unless  very  carefully  pro- 
tected, they  perish  altogether.  Might  it  not  then  be 
advisable  to  alter  this  practice,  i.e.,  to  obtain  the 
plants  as  usual,  but  lay  them  in  until  February,  and 
then  plant  them  ?  After  such  an  autumn  as  this — the 
wettest  October  we  have  had  for  years,  nearly  7  inches 
of  rain  [ !]— in  what  condition  can  any  soil  be  to  receive 
the  tender  Rose  or  to  encourage  its  root-action  ?  It 
may  be  that,  as  some  say,  root  disturbance  damages 
root-action,  although  this  is  stoutly  denied  ;  but  when 
you  come  to  take  up  Roses,  pack  them,  send  them  a 
journey,  which  perhaps  occupies  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  have  to  plant  them  in  a  soddened  and  cold 
soil,  when  there  is  little  movement  in  the  plants,  can 
they  be  expected.to  prosper  ? — and  might  it  not  be  for 
their  advantage  if  this  task  were  not  imposed  upon 
them  and  they  were  left  in  comparative  rest  for  the 
winter,  and  then  when  activity  really  sets  in  to  plant  ? 
They  would  set  to  work  to  form  roots  first  of  all,  and 
then  in  about  a  month  or  so  afterwards  they  could  be 
pruned.  In  the  case  of  established  plants  it  would,  of 
course,  be  best  to  leave  them  alone.  I  am  only  sug- 
gesting this  with  new  plantations. 

With  regard  to  sorts  I  do  not  think  there  need  be 
much  hesitation  now  ;  the  National  Rose  Society  has 
published  a  most  valuable  catalogue  of  exhibition 
Roses,  and  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  as  a 
rule  the  Rose  that  is  good  for  the  exhibitor  is  good 
for  the  garden  also.  In  making  a  selection,  the 
beginner,  who  does  not  aspire  to  be  an  exhibitor,  had 
better  avoid  all  Roses  which  are  said  "to  be  best  on 
maidens,"  such  Roses  as  Horace  Vernet  and  Xavier 
Olibo,  for  example  —  for  this  means  that  they  are 
delicate  and  weak  growers,  but  Roses  which  an  exhi- 
bitor will  not  care  to  be  without,  for  he  gets  blooms 
from  them  at  times  which  no  other  Rose  can  equal 
in  their  especial  colour. 

Whenever  the  Rose  is  planted,  be  it  in  November 
or  spring,  it  should  be  done  carefully  ;  it  is  best  when 
Roses  are  received  from  the  nursery  to  at  once  lay  them 
in,  for  even  a  few  hours'  exposure  is  bad  for  them. 
Have  all  the  labels  ready,  and  if  the  plants  are  laid  in 
singly,  it  is  very  easy  to  fasten  on  the  labels  before 
planting  (and  here  let  me  say  that  the  Acme  labels, 
costing  about  \d.  a  piece,  are  the  best),  and  when  all 
is  ready  begin,  not  by  taking  all  out  at  once,  but  just 
as  you  require  them.  In  all  cases  of  dwarfs,  no 
matter  what  the  stock,  plant  so  as  to  cover  the  junc- 
tion of  stock  and  Rose.  I  say  this  with  all  due 
deference  to  Mr.  Prince,  who  says  "  no  "  in  reference 
to  the  seedling  Briers,  but,  great  an  authority  as  he  is 
on  a  stock  which  he  has  made  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
I  must  say  that,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  wherever 
his  Roses  have  done  best,  it  has  been  where  his 
own  advice  has  been  disregarded,  I  do  not  find 
that  they  are  liable  to  throw  up  underground  suckers, 
and  in  process  of  time  they  root  from  the  Rose 
as  well,  and  thus  become  own-rooted  plants,  as 
well  as  having  the  advantage  of  a  foster  mother. 
Roses  should  also  be  firmly  planted  ;  they  do  not,  any 
more  than  Strawberries,  like  a  "loose"  soil,  that  is 
one  which,  however  rich,  is  light,  and  easily  crumbles ; 
and  therefore  it  is  best  to  tread  firmly  in  planting  ;  and 
where  the  .stems  are  at  all  long  they  ought  to  be 
secured  by  stakes,  thus  securing  firmness  above  and 
below  :  more  especially  is  this  the  case  where  gardens 
are  "  wind  swept,"  as  I  know  some  to  be. 

No  Rose  grower  who  cares  for  the  welfare  of  his 
plants  will  neglect  mulching,  stable-yard  manure 
being  the  best,  although  in  the  case  ol  newly  made 
beds  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  use  lawn-mowings  which 
have  well  rotted,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  where  it  can  be 
easily  procured.  This  protects  the  Rose  in  severe 
winters,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  farm-yard  manure, 
may  be  afterwards  dug  in  to  enrich  the  soil.  He  will 
then  have  done  his  best  to  make  all  secure,  and  can 
only  hope  that  success  may  reward  his  efforts. 
Wild  Rose. 


The  greater  part  of  our  alpine  plants  are  spring- 
flowering  species,  which  gladden  our  eyes  during  the 
first  fine  days  of  spring,  and  are  the  more  valued  by  us 
because  they  are  the  heralds  of  summer.  These  plants, 
once  their  perfection  past,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  flowering  months  at  the  most,  offer  us  little  other 
attraction  than  that  of  their  foliage,  which  in  some 
cases  is  very  pretty.  Rut  the  most  beautiful  months 
on  a  rock  garden  are  certainly  those  of  March,  April, 
May,  and  June  ;  after  this  time  with  alpine  plants 
flowers  become  rare,  and  during  the  three  warm 
summer   months  we  have   not  many  attractive  and 


decorative  things  if  we  have  not  taken  the  precaution 
to  supply  their  place  with  other  plants.  But  on  the 
approach  of  autumn  it  happens  that  a  great  number 
of  species  bloom,  while  others  flower  for  the  second 
time,  and  give  to  our  rockeries  a  very  pretty  appear- 
ance towards  the  end  of  the  year.  There  are,  more- 
over, species  that  have  never  ceased  to  bloom  during 
the  summer,  and  which  have  braved  the  hottest 
rays  of  the  sun.  These  are  especially  the  species 
of  Campanula,  Dianthuses,  Corydalis,  Erodium, 
Geranium,  Sedum,  Sempervivum,  and  Saxifrage, 
which,  with  the  plants  of  Southern  or  Eastern 
origin,  such  as  the  Dalmatian,  Greek,  and  Asiatic 
species,  have  the  property  of  flowering  during  the 
three  dry  summer  months.  The  real  autumnal  species 
are,  however,  rare,  and  except  some  Silenes  and 
Cyclamen  they  generally  belong  to  a  flora  foreign  to 
Switzerland. 

But  the  alpine  plants  which  flower  a  second 
time  in  the  autumn  under  the  influence  of  a  cool 
and  damp  climate  are  relatively  numerous,  this 
being  the  case  with  species  essentially  alpine.  At 
this  moment  we  have  on  the  rockwork  of  the  Geneva 
Botanic  Garden  a  number  of  plants  in  bloom  which 
would  have  been  more  beautiful  and  more  free-bloom- 
ing if  the  weather  had  been  less  wet.  The  principal 
species  which  flower  in  autumn,  and  which  I  recom- 
mend especially  to  amateurs  who  desire  to  have 
flowers  on  their  rockeries  all  the  year  round,  are 
Armeria  alpina,  A.  plantaginea,  and  A.  splendens — 


bavarica,  Geum  pyrenaicum,  and  G.  montanum, 
Helianthemum  vulgare,  H.  apenninum,  H.  pilosum, 
Lychnis  Lagascx,  Lepidium  alpinum,  Rhododendron 
ferrugineum,  R.  hirsutum,  Silene  acaulis,  S.  alpestris, 
Thlaspi  rotundifolium,  &c.  The  species  which  flower 
during  the  warm  months  of  summer  and  remain  in 
bloom  during  the  autumn,  are  the  various 
Alchemillas,  Androsace  lanuginosa,  Achillea  tomen- 
losa,  A.  pyrenaica,  Anarrhinum  crassifolium,  the 
majority  of  the  Campanulas,  particularly  C.  rotundi- 
folia,  and  its  varieties  C.  pusilla,  C.  pulla,  C.  Wald- 
steiniana,  C.  turbinata,  C.  linilolia,  Corydalis  lutea, 
Erodium  manescavi,  Geranium  bohemicum,  G.  syl- 
vaticum,  G.  phaeum,  Linaria  pilosa,  L.  Cymbalaria, 
L.  origanifolia,  L.  hepaticafolia,  L.  striata,  Globu- 
laria  trichosantha,  Gypsophila  repens,  Mazus  pumilio, 
Meconopsis  cambrica,  (Enothera  pumila,  Papaver 
alpinum,  P.  Heldreichii,  Paronychia  argentea,  Poten- 
tilla  alba,  Reseda  glauca,  Pterocephalus  Parnassii,  a 
great  number  of  Sedums  and  Sempervivums,  Stachys 
rupestris,  Symphyandra  amcena,  Saxifraga  Huettii, 
Viola  cornuta,  V.  rotomagensis,  V.  striata,  Silene 
saxifraga,  Tunica  Saxifraga,  tic.  By  planting  on  the 
rockery  late-flowering  species  we  obtain  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  flowers  from  spring  to  autumn, 
provided  always  we  have  summer-flowering  species 
which  will  bear  the  great  heat  of  summer,  and  which 
in  England,  where  the  climate  is  damper  than  with 
us,  is  an  easy  matter.  Henry  Correvon,  Botanic 
Garden,  Geneva. 
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Fig.  107.— section  ok  a  charcoal  pit. 


superb  plants,  with  heads  ol  rose-coloured  flowers, 
which  produce  the  grandest  effect  from  the  end  of 
August  until  winter  ;  Artemisia  valesiaca,  A.  argentea, 
A  spicata,  A.  campestris,  and  others,  of  which  the 
foliage  is  in  itself  the  principal  attraction,  the  flower 
being  inconspicuous ;  Calamintha  alpina,  a  fine 
Labiate  with  small  clear  lilac  flowers,  very  fragrant ; 
Cyclamen  europxum,  C.  hedenefolium>  C.  repandum, 
and  C.  cilicicum  are  superb  autumn  species,  which 
fill  the  air  with  perfume  until  late  in  the  season  ; 
Uianthus  versicolor,  D.  multipunctatus,  D.  viscidus, 
D.[Seguieiri,  D.  Requienii,  D.  superbus,  D.monspessu- 
lanus,  D.  sylvestris,  «S;c.  The  corollas  of  these  plants 
are  of  a  vivid  rose  colour,  sometimes  pale  lilac, 
often  sweet  smelling,  and  form  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  our  rockworks  during  autumn.  Erica 
carnea  and  its  varieties  begin  to  flower  in  November, 
and  continue  to  do  so  during  the  winter.  Gcntiana 
ciliata  and  G.  germanica  are  two  fine  autumn 
species  ;  Erodium  malacoides  is  superb  now,  Poly- 
gala  chamcebuxus,  Parnassia  palustris,  Iberis  garrex- 
iana,  Silene  Schafta,  Samolus  Valerandi,  Saxifraga 
aizoides,  Veronica  spicata,  and  others  are  equally 
autumn  species.  Among  the  good  plants  which  bloom 
a  second  time  at  the  end  of  the  season  under  the 
influence  of  a  cool  and  damp  atmosphere,  are  es- 
pecially Achillea  alpina,  Androsace  chamtvjasme, 
A.  obtusifolia  several  species  of  Arabis,  Arenaria 
rotundifolia,  A.  biflora,  A.  ciliata,  Aubrietia  del- 
toidea,  A.  Hendersoni,  Astrantia  major,  Bellium 
bellioides,    sometimes     Draba    aizoides,     Gentiana 


MANUFACTURE  OF  CHARCOAL. 

Enquiries  having  been  from  time  to  time  made 
regarding  the  production  of  charcoal  for  gardening 
and  other  purposes,  the  following  simple  method, 
which  has  been  successfully  carried  out  on  a  large 
estate,  and  by  which  the  very  finest  charcoal  is  pro- 
duced, may  be  interesting  if  not  useful  to  some  of 
your  readers.  As  now  conducted,  charcoal  is  pre- 
pared by  two  different  methods.  One  is  that  of 
placing  the  wood  in  an  iron  cylinder,  set  [in  brick- 
work, and  surrounding  with  fire  ;  and  the  other,  by 
piling  the  wood  in  a  heap,  covering  with  turf,  and 
setting  on  fire  :  but  as  the  latter  method  is  that 
generally  adopted,  we  purpose  giving  a  description  of 
the  mode  of  operation.  Select  a  piece  of  ground 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds,  and  to  which 
easy  access  with  wood  can  be  obtained.  A  hut  or 
temporary  shelter  of  some  kind  should  also  be  pro- 
vided for  the  men  engaged  at  the  work,  as  during  the 
period  of  burning  constant  attention  is  required,  both 
day  and  night. 

The  quality  of  wood  used  is  not  of  special  import- 
ance, although  charcoal  produced  from  Ash,  Oak,  or 
Beech,  is  of  superior  quality  to  that  obtained  from 
most  other  woods,  and  may  consist  of  firewood,  or 
any  unsaleable  pieces  of  timber  that  may  be  corre 
across  in  the  general  course  of  thinning.  The  wood 
is  sawn  into  pieces  2  feet  in  length,  and  these  again 
split  if  required  to  about  3  or  4  inches  square,  until 
a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  cut  up  for  the  pit,  after 
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which  the  building  of  this  is  proceeded  with  in  the 
following  manner.  The  pit  is  made  of  a  conical  shape, 
21  feet  in  diameter,  and  9  feet  in  height.  A  strong 
stake  is  driven  into  the  ground,  the  top  of  which  is 
left  protruding  about  12  inches,  around  this  are 
placed  small  pieces  of  dry  Ash  or  Pine  of  a  similar 
length,  and  standing  as  close  to  the  upright  stake 
as  possible.  Another  layer  is  formed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  so  on  until  a  circle  of  about  4  feet 
in  diameter  is  obtained.  A  circle  of  1  foot  in 
diameter,  and  having  the  top  of  the  stake  formerly 
driven  into  the  ground  as  centre,  is  next  made  by 
placing  the  wood  horizontally  side  by  side  on  the 
upright  pieces,  laying  others  on  these  in  a  similar 
manner  until  the  pit  is  of  the  required  height,  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  chimney,  by  means  of  which  the 
pit  is  fired  ;  the  wood  used  here  being  dry  pieces  of 
Ash  24  inches  in  length,  but  split  rather  smaller  than 
the  ordinary  pieces.  Outside  this  the  wood  is  placed 
on  end  and  reclining  inwards,  this  being  continued 
until  the  pit  is  of  the  required  size. 

The  top  half  of  the  pit  is  now  carefully  examined, 
and  any  crevices  between  the  wood  are  packed  full  of 
small  pieces  of  turf  and  sawdust  to  exclude  the  air. 
The  pit  is  then  covered  with  newly  cut  turf,  beginning 
at  the  base  and  working  towards  the  top,  each  row  of 
turf  overlapping  by  a  few  inches  the  previous  one,  the 
circular  hole  or  chimney  being  left  open  for  firing. 
The  best  turf  for  this  purpose  is  that  grown  on  loamy 
soil,  that  from  clay  being  too    stiff,  and    leaving  a 


finest  charcoal  is  produced,  and  of  superior  quality  to 
what  is  generally  sold.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion (fig.  107)  represents  a  section  of  charcoal  pit 
ready  for  firing. 

Properties  and  I'ses  oj  Charcoal. — The  principal 
use  of  charcoal  is  for  combustion,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  found  not  only  cleaner  to  use  but  also  productive 
of  greater  and  more  lasting  heat  than  most  other  com- 
bustible matters,  and  therefore  it  is  of  inestimable 
value  for  cooking  purposes. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  using  of 
charcoal,  as  during  its  combustion  carbonic  acid 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
with  carbon,  which  acts  upon  the  human  system  as  a 
powerful  sedative  poison.  It  is  of  frequent  use  in  the 
garden  for  potting  purposes,  Vine  borders,  flower- 
beds, &c,  and  in  the  transmission  of  bulbs  nothing  is 
better  for  packing  than  charcoal  dust.  The  con- 
sumption  of  charcoal  for  gunpowder-making  is  also 
very  great,  preference,  however,  being  given  to  that 
produced  from  certain  kinds  of  wood.  Charcoal  is  a 
good  disinfectant,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  full  of 
pores  ;  nearly  100  inches  of  gaseous  ammonia  being 
absorbed  by  a  cubic  inch  of  fresh  charcoal.  A.  D. 
Webster.  Pcnrhvn  Castle.  North  Hales. 


GRAPES    SHOWN   AT    EDIN- 
BURGH. 

Mr.  McIndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  took  such  a  strong  lead  as  an  exhibitor 


SLEBECK     PARK. 

SlEBECK,  Pembrokeshire,  is  situated  upon  an 
estuary  of  Miltord  Haven,  and  is  a  place  of  some 
antiquarian  interest,  having  been  once  a  commandery 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  also 
a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  many  miraculous 
cures  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  there,  most 
probably  at  the  shrine  of  some  now  forgotten  saint. 
It  has  not  yet  been  precisely  ascertained  by  whom  or 
at  what  time  Slebeck  was  founded.  The  first 
authentic  mention  of  it  is  in  I14S,  when  the  then 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  granted  and  confirmed  the 
appropriation  of  several  churches  in  his  diocese  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  at  Slebeck,  and  the  estimation 
this  order  was  held  in  was  such  that  we  find  the 
masters  of  the  commandery  of  Slebeck  filling  some  of 
the  highest  ofiices  under  the  Crown.  The  different 
Earls  of  Pembroke  also  highly  favoured  this  estab- 
lishment, not  only  by  increasing  its  possessions,  but 
by  annexing  to  it  various  privileges  and  liberties. 
Nothing  much  now  remains  of  this  church  militant, 
except  the  picturesque  Ivy-clad  ruins  of  the  chapel  on 
the  lawn  near  the  present  mansion.  When  the  religious 
houses  were  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Slebeck  was  demised  to  Roger  Harlow,  the  dis- 
coverer, with  others,  of  Peru.  His  great-grandson, 
John  Barlow,  was  a  strenuous  loyalist  in  Charles  I.'s 
time,  and  who  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  King, 
when  most  of  his  tenants  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  he 


Fig.  10S.— mr.  mcindoe's  "veitch  memorial"  prize  grapes. 


residue  after  burning  of  clods  instead  of  fine  soil. 
The  turf  may  be  cut  of  any  convenient  length,  but 
not  over  a  foot  in  width,  the  quantity  required  being 
about  three  loads.  The  pit  is  next  fired  by  dropping 
a  quantity  of  burning  wood  and  some  dry  pieces  of 
Pine  or  Ash  into  the  opening  left  at  the  top.  After 
having  become  thoroughly  lighted  the  top  turf  is  put 
on,  which  completely  shuts  up  the  chimney  when  the 
process  of  charring  commences. 

During  the  period  of  burning  constant  attention  is 
required  day  and  night,  more  especially  should  the 
weather  be  stormy,  for  the  wind  blowing  for  some  time 
from  one  point  generally  causes  that  side  to  burn 
very  rapidly  and  "  flat  "  into  a  hole  ;  should  this  occur 
the  hole  must  at  once  be  filled  with  knotty  logs, 
which  should  be  laid  aside  for  this  purpose  when 
splitting  the  wood,  and  re-covered  with  turf,  any 
crevices  being  carefully  filled  with  sawdust  to  exclude 
the  air.  During  mild  weather  less  attention  is  required ; 
the  pit  burns  uniformly  all  over,  and  produces  the 
best  charcoal. 

The  time  required  in  burning  varies  from  seven  to 
nine  days,  much  depending  on  the  state  of  the 
weather,  mild  requiring  the  longest  period.  As  the 
charring  proceeds  the  turf  gradually  disappears,  until 
only  a  slight  covering  of  burnt  earth  remains,  at 
which  point  the  pit  is  reduced  to  about  half  its  original 
size.  When  cool  the  pit  is  ready  for  being  opened, 
the  charcoal  being  extracted  by  means  of  a  light  rake 
resembling  a  drag,  but  with  much  finer  teeth  ;  and 
after  becoming  thoroughly  cool  is  stored  in  a  dry  shed 
until  required  for  use.    By  the  above  method  the  very 


of  fruits  at  the  late  Edinburgh  show,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  send  us  a  successful  photograph  of  the  dozen 
bunches  of  Grapes  which  won  for  him  the  1st  prize 
in  the  premier  class  on  that  occasion.  The  exigencies 
of  space  do  not  permit  of  our  reproducing  the  picture 
in  its  entirety,  but  we  have  selected  for  engraving  two 
fine  bunches  of  Trebbiano,  and  the  two  grand  examples 
of  Barbarossa  which  took  the  Veitch  Memorial  Medal 
as  the  two  best  bunches  of  black  Grapes  in  the  show. 
These  are  shown  in  the  centre  of  our  illustration 
(fig.  10S),  the  Trebbianos  being  on  either  hand.  The 
Barbarossas  weighed  9  lb.  14  oz.  and  10  lb.  2  oz. 
respectively,  the  heaviest  being  the  one  on  the  right. 
The  Trebbiano  on  the  left  weighed  9  lb.  15  oz.,  that 
on  the  right  9  lb.  13  oz.  The  other  sorts  shown  were 
Mrs.   Pince's  Black    Muscat,   two  bunches  weighing 

3  lb.  S  oz.  and  3  lb.  12  oz.  respectively  ;  Golden 
Champion,  4  lb.  3  oz.  and  3  lb.  9  oz.;  Black  Ham- 
burgh, 4  lb.  7  oz.  and  4  lb.  6  oz. ;  and  Gros  Colmar, 

4  lb.  6  oz.  and  4  lb.  2  oz.  respectively,  the  aggregate 
weight  of  the  dozen  bunches  being  72  lb.  I  oz.  Con- 
sidering their  size  they  were  remarkably  well  finished, 
and  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  their  grower. 


Drac.cna  Baptistii. — Those  who  are  fond  of  high 
colour  in  foliage  plantswillnot  easily  find  one  to  surpass 
the  above  variety  in  general  appearance,  especially  if 
the  plant  is  required  to  take  a  place  as  an  individual 
ornament.  The  leaves  are  of  a  blood-red  colour, 
margined  with  salmon  and  pink,  and  there  is  a  deep 
vein  up  the  centre  of  the  leaf  of  the  same  colour. 


himself  was  obliged  to  abscond  and  remain  away  for 
many  years.  His  property  by  ordinance  of  Par- 
liament was  settled  on  Colonel  Horton,  who  burnt  at 
Slebeck,  whilst  in  his  possession,  a  noble  library  and 
a  most  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  The  cannon- 
balls  of  the  Roundheads  are  still  to  be  picked  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  ruined  castle  on  the  estate. 
At  the  Restoration  the  Barlows,  of  course,  regained 
their  property.  The  family  of  the  Barlows  held  Sle- 
beck for  nearly  three  centuries,  and  a  baronetcy  was 
conferred  upon  one  of  them  in  1677.  About  a  century 
later  the  male  line  became  extinct,  and  it  passed 
through  heiresses  into  other  hands.  The  present  pro- 
prietor is  the  Baron  de  Rutzen,  who  inherited  it  from 
his  mother,  the  late  Baroness  de  Rutzen. 

When  the  tide  is  in  at  Slebeck  there  are  few 
places  that  excel  it  in  beautiful  views  of  wood 
and  water,  the  banks  of  the  river  being  clothed 
with  timber  down  to  the  water's  edge.  There  are 
several  miles  of  carriage  drives  through  the  forest  and 
park,  and  in  the  woods  are  some  very  fine  old  Silver 
Firs,  many  of  them  measuring  from  10  to  12  feet  in 
circumference  and  from  100  to  120  feet  in  height. 

The  gardens,  in  which  there  is  a  good  range  of 
glass,  are  very  ancient,  and  are  laid  out  in  walled 
terraces,  the  walls  being  covered  with  fruit  trees.  The 
upper  terrace  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river  on 
the  one  side,  the  other  side  being  planted  with 
Conifers  and  Rhododendrons,  and  forms  a  splendid 
promenade.  The  present  Baron  has  planted  large 
numbers  ofornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  grounds, 
some  of  which  are  now  fast  growing  into  nice  speci- 
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mens,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  being  the  best.  This 
is  a  tree  which  thrives  well  in  this  part  of  the  country  ; 
as  also  do  some  of  the  Abies,  the  Silver  Yirs  in  par- 
ticular. The  south-westers  from  the  Atlantic  blow 
here  with  great  severity,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  grow  the  choice  varieties  of  Conifere. 
Cambrcnsis* 


the  work,  the  contents  of  which  are  conveniently 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  author  would 
have  done  well  to  have  got  some  competent  friend  to 
revise  his  manuscript  before  committing  it  to  print. 


fltttes  of  §0flhs. 

Field  and  Garden  Crops  of  the  North-West 
Provinces  and  Oudh.     (Government  Press.) 

Under  this  title  a  series  of  descriptions  of  cultivated 
plants  is  given,  with  indications  of  the  mode  of  culti- 
vation, the  cost,  and  other  agricultural  details. 
Accompanying  the  text  are  a  number  of  lithographic 
pla'es  illustrative  of  the  plants,  which,  if  somewhat 
vague  and  unfinished  in  point  of  detail,  are  as  a  whole 
lifelike  and  faithful.  [The  botanical  notes  are  written 
by  Mr.  Duthie,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sahar- 
unpur  Botanical  Gardens  ;  those  relating  to  agri- 
culture are  edited  from  various  Government  reports 
by  Mr.  Fuller,  the  Assistant  Director  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  of  the  North-west  Provinces,  who  has 
also  incorporated  the  results  of  his  personal  research 
and  observation  as  manager  of  the  Cawnpore  Experi- 
mental Farm.  The  introduction  contains  statistical 
data  relating  to  the  area  under  cultivation,  the  popu- 
lation, the  climatal  features,  the  soil,  and  other  par- 
ticulars of  importance  to  the  cultivator.  The  plates, 
which  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Hormusji,  a  Parsee  artist, 
illustrate  the  various  cereals,  together  with  Millet, 
Rice,  Sugar-cane,  Poppy,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Hemp, 
Cicer  arietinum,  Phaseolus  Mungo,  P.  radiatifolius, 
P.  aconitifolius,  Indigofera  tinctoria,  Carthamus 
tinctorius,  Crotalaria  juncea,  and  Hibiscus  canna- 
binus.  The  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  describe  the  cultivated  products  of  the 
North-west  Provinces,  and  to  furnish  in  a  convenient 
form  all  the  information  on  the  subject  that  is  likely 
to  be  wanted  either  by  the  student  of  Indian  agri- 
culture or  by  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

A  Manual  of  Exotic  Ferns  and  Selaginella,  &c. 
By  E.  Sandford.  London  :  H.  J.  Infield,  160, 
Fleet  Street. 

This  is  a  well-meant  attempt  to  furnish  a  manual  of 
Ferns,  but  we  cannot  say  it  is  a  very  successful  one,  or 
one  likely  to  bring  much  credit  to  the  author,  whose 
knowledge  of  Ferns  may  be  adequate  to  the  self- 
imposed  task,  but  whose  knowledge  of  literary  com- 
position is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
To  justify  this  verdict  we  must  quote  a'few  examples. 
On  the  second  page  of  the  introduction  we  find  this 
sentence:  —  "Such  genus  as  Davallias,  Nephrolepis, 
Goniophlebiums,  Pleopeltis,  some  of  the  species  of 
Adiantums,  and  several  others,"  Again,  at  p.  13  :  — 
"  Some  genus  are  easily  got  from  spores,"  and  on  the 
same  page  "  some  genus'grow  very  freely,"  and  "  some 
of  the  common  species  of  some  genus  " — enough  this  to 
show  that  the  author  is  at  least  not  a  genius  in  writing 
a  book.  Nor  are  the  names  of  plants  free  from  error 
in  spelling,  for  we  find  Nepherolepis  for  Nephrolepis, 
Niphobulus  forNiphobolus,  Cyrtomum  for  Cyrtomium, 
Lonchites  for  Lonchitis,  and  many  other  such-like 
blunders  both  of  generic  and  specific  names,  which 
could  not,  by  any  stretch  of  charity,  be  set  down  to 
accident.  The  author,  moreover,  does  not  appear  to 
acknowledge  any  rule  as  to  the  use  of  capital  initials, 
since  he  uses  them  where  they  should  not  be,  as  in 
Ochracea,  Peruviana,  Schizophyllum,  Chiloensis, 
Serpens,  Sanctum,  Alcicorne,  &c.  ;  and  omits  them 
when  he  should  have  employed  them,  as  in  lingua, 
marantse,  claytoniana,  phyllitidis,  struthiopteris, 
stemmaria,  paradises,  nidus,  &c.  The  authorship  of 
generic  names  is  not  always  correctly  set  down.  Thus 
Springel  is  given  as  the  authority  for  Selaginella, 
instead  of  Spring  ;  Sellignea  is  ascribed  to  J.  Smith 
instead  of  Bory,  and  Polypodium  to  Swartz  instead  of 
Linnaeus.  We  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
synonymy  :  for  instance,  Davallia  decora  is  not 
dissecta,  Lastrea  Sieboldii  is  not  podophylla,  and  the 
species  of  Dennstasdtia  should  all  go  under  that  genus 
or  under  Sholobium  (properly  Sitobolium),  not  be 
divided  between  the  two.  The  descriptions  suffice  to 
give  some  general  idea  of  the  size  and  character  of 
the  plants,  but  are  rarely  sufficiently  comparative  or 
diagnostic  to  serve  to  identify  the  plants.  Over  and 
beyond  all  this,  however,  a  good  deal  of  information 
useful  to  inexperienced  cultiva'ors  is  scattered  through 
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Major  Lendy's  Orchids.— A  pleasant   place   is 
Sunbury    House,  with   its    broad   stone   stairs,  old- 
fashioned   arrangement,   and  wonderful  painted  ceil- 
ings, on  which  in   bygone  ages  immense  sums  must 
have   been    spent.     Situate   as   it   is   in  20  acres  of 
garden   and   pleasure   ground,    with    Sunbury    Weir 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  gates,  and  beautiful  scenery 
all  around,  it  is  a  place  in  which  one  might  be  happy 
with   any  style   of   gardening.      So   thought   Major 
Lendy,  and  until  recently  he  devoted  himself  almost 
entirely  to  outdoor  gardening,  arranging  shrubberies 
to  conceal  boundaries,  to  hide   objectionable  objects, 
and  to  improve  the  scene.     In  the  kitchen  garden  he 
was  equally  diligent,  planting  the  whole  of  the  fruit 
trees  which  are  now  old  bearers.     All  this  time  the 
usual  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants  were  cultivated, 
as  cut    flowers   for   indoor   decoration  were  in  great 
demand    with   the    ladies.      Such    plants,    however, 
always    failed     to     give    the     necessary    supply    in 
autumn,    winter    and    spring,    and    in   order   to   fill 
up  the  blank  the  Orchid  collection  was  started  about 
three  years  ago.     The  Major  and  his  gardener  are 
delighted   and   enthusiastic,    and  the   result   is   that 
although  but  four  good  houses  are  devoted  to  Orchids 
they  have  now  (and  always  have,   I  understand)  a 
wonderful  show  of  bloom.    The  flowers  of  the  Orchids 
also  meet  with  much  more  favour  than  any  others, 
as  they  are  beautiful  and  durable,  many  of  them  last- 
ing perfect  for  six  weeks  after  being  cut.     The  first 
is   an  East    Indian   house,   containing   a  number  of 
healthy  little  specimens  of  many  good  things,   and 
some  good   masses  of  Dendrobium  formosum  gigan- 
teum,  Saccolabium  Blumei,  Angrcecums,  &c,  in  bloom. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  house  is  the  full, 
numerous    and    healthy  collection   of    Phalaenopsis. 
All  that  can  be  obtained  are  there,  except  P.  inter- 
media Portei  and  quantities  of  P.  amabilis,  P.  rosea, 
P.  rosea  leucaspis,  and  two  P.  Lowei  in  bloom.     All 
are  in  remarkable  health,  and   they  evidently  like  the 
house  which  was  built  for  them — a  circumstance  which 
does  not  always  take  place  when  houses  are  built  for 
special  plants.     The  second  is  an  intermediate-house. 
Jn  it  are  vigorous  young  plants  of  most  of  the  showy 
Catlleyas,  Oncidiums,  Lcelias,  &c,  thriving  and  giving 
a   fair   sprinkling  of  bloom   and  a  greater   promise 
for  the  future.     The  third  or  cold   house  is  literally 
a  mass  of  flower,  and  affords  a  telling  argument  in 
favour  of  Orchid-growing.     The  two  side  stages  bear 
a  healthy  stock  of  plants  not  in  flower  in  the  usual 
way,  and  arranged  over  them,  right  throughout  the 
house,  are  the  specimens  in  flower.     This  gives  the 
whole  house  a  very  gay  appearance,  and  at  the  same 
time  affords  an  opportunity  of  examining  each  plant 
by   itself,   while  the   arrangement    of    the    flowering 
plants  over  and  amongst  the  growing  ones,  does  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  their  comfort,  as   they  are 
continually  being  moved  about.     The  flower  show  is 
at  present  composed  of  iJendrobium  Lowii,  D.  bigib- 
bum,   D.  chrysanthum,   Cattleya  superba  splendens, 
C.  Eldorado,    C.   marginata,  Masdevallia    bella,  M. 
Tovarense,   twenty-four  blooms  on  a  plant  S  inches 
across ;     M.    Reichenbachiana,    M.    Harryana,     M. 
Veitchii,  Mesospinidium  vulcanicum,  Odontoglossum 
bictoniense,  O.   Uro-Skinneri,  O.  grande,    O.  Alex- 
andra?, O.  Pescatorei,   0.  Andersonianum,  O.  glorio- 
sum,  O.  Rossii  majus,  O.  Roezlii,  O.  ramosissimum, 
Oncidium   cucullatum,   O.  Forbesii,   O.   prcetextum, 
O.  varicosum,   many  grand  varieties  ;    O.  incurvum, 
Lselia  anceps,  with  a  dozen  spikes  ;  L.  Perrinii,  fine 
pans  of  Pleione  lagenaria  maculata  and  Wallichiana, 
each  with   forty  to  sixty  blooms  ;   a  grand  variety  of 
Vanda  cterulea,  with  over  twenty  large  flowers  ;  some 
Sophronitis,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Houlletia  Brockle- 
hurstiana  :    this    last   demands    more   than    passing 
mention  for,  although  it  is  an  old  plant,  it  is  still  rare 
and  little  known.     It  bears  a  stout  ascending  spike 
furnished  with  about  a  dozen  wax-like  flowers,  each 


about  2  inches  across ;  the  ground  colour  is  yellow, 
the  greater  part  spotted  over  with  dark  crimson,  and 
the  lip  is  white,  spotted  with  black.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  plant  is  very  striking  and  the  odour  of 
its  flowers  delightful.  A  well-furnished  Dendrobe 
house  complete  the  Orchid  accommodation  of  Sun- 
bury House,  not  one  inch  of  which  is  to  be  grudged  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  results.  In  the  pleasure 
grounds  are  some  magnificent  Cedars  (one  spreading 
nearly  loo  feet  across)  ;  the  winds  have  unfortunately 
played  havoc  with  two  of  them,  notwithstanding 
Major  Lendy's  care  to  preserve  them.  James  O'Brien, 
Ha  rroiv  ■  on  -  the-  Hill. 

Cattleya  labiata  Percivaliana.— This  much- 
talked-of  plant  is  sending  up  flowers  everywhere 
where  a  few  plants  of  it  are  in  stock.  Mr.  R.  P.  Per- 
cival  has  many  well  advanced  in  bud,  Mr.  Soulhgate 
some  still  more  forward,  and  Mr.  James,  of  Norwood, 
and  Mr.  Bull,  and  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  also 
have  it  with  buds.  If  it  had  bloomed  here  at  the 
same  time  as  in  its  native  country,  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier.  It  will  probably  under  cultivation  go 
back  to  its  proper  season.  Bloom  when  it  may,  during 
autumn  or  winter,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  Orchid-houses.  By  its  appearing  in 
bud  everywhere  now,  a  great  weight  must  be  taken 
off  Mr.  Sander's  mind,  as  every  one  said  it  certainly 
would  not  be  the  autumn  flowering  plant  it  was 
warranted  to  be  ;  so  determined  an  autumn  or  winter 
flowerer  however  does  it  prove,  that  in  many  cases  it 
has  made  special  small  growths  in  order  to  have  them  1 
ready  at  the  proper  time,  although  the  plants  (as  at 
Messrs.  Veitch's)  did  not  bloom  on  the  larger  growths 
already  furnished  with  sheaths  in  the  summer. 
James  O'Brien* 
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So  far  the  weather  in  November  has  been  no  im- 
provement upon  that  which  characterised  the  month 
of  October,  consequently  the  ground  is  still  saturated 
with  water,  and  on  this  account  such  work  as  the 
wheeling  of  manure  on  to  the  vacant  pieces  of  ground, 
together  with  the  digging  or  trenching  of  the  same, 
will  have  to  be  deferred.  However,  there  are  plenty 
of  jobs  which  can  be  done  when  the  ground  is  too 
wet  for  digging  or  trenching,  and  which  are  best  done 
when  the  ground  is  damp — not  swamped.  In  the 
first  place,  the  garden  walks  should  be  kept  thoroughly 
free  from  weeds  and  fallen  leaves,  and  be  subsequently 
rolled  in  order  that  they  may  again  present  a  firm, 
smooth  surface.  In  the  next  place  there  is  the  turn- 
ing and  re-turning  of  manure-heaps,  the  gathering  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  Oak  and  Cheslnut  leaves,  and 
carting  them  to  the  leaf-coop.  Then,  again,  there  is 
the  question  of  Pea  and  Bean  sticks  to  be  considered. 
The  necessary  quantity  of  new  ones  being  ascer- 
tained, they  should  be  ordered  from  the  woodman  at 
once,  so  that  they  may  be  trimmed,  sharpened,  ami 
tied  up  in  bundles  during  inclement  weather,  and 
be  put  away  ready  to  hand  for  future  use.  As  a 
rule  there  are  plenty  of  jobs  reserved  for  doing  on  wet 
days,  such  as  the  making  and  tying  up  of  labels  in 
different  sizes  for  pot-plants,  seed-beds,  Roses,  \c, 
mat-tying,  the  making  of  crooks  for  pegging  and 
layering  plants,  together  with  the  preparing,  sizing, 
and  tying  up  in  bundles  of  sticks  for  pot  and  border 
plants ;  also  the  breaking,  sifting,  and  sizing  of 
crocks  and  looking  over  seed  Potatos  and  other 
roots.  If  the  natural  condition  of  the  soil  is 
not  [specially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  some  kinds 
of  vegetables  something  should  now  be  done  with 
a  view  to  correcting  it.  If  the  soil  is  too  still"  much 
may  be  done  to  ameliorate  its  condition,  if  the  garden 
is  [properly  drained,  by  [the  judicious  use  of  leaf-soil 
and  chalk,  which  should  be  well  incorporated  with  it, 
and  ridged  up  roughly  during  the  winter,  so  as  to  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  soil  is  considered  too  light,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  clay,  roadside  parings,  and  such-like 
materials,  which  will  produce  a  chemical  change  in 
the  soil,  and  thereby  render  it  more  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  certain  crops.  Broccolis  and  other  winter 
plants  of  the  Brassica  tribe  which  have  been  loosened 
about  the  collars  by  the  force  of  the  gales  which  we 
have  recently  experienced,  should,  if  not  already 
attended  to,  be  made  firm  again.  Breadths  of  Cauli- 
flowers should  be  looked  over  at  short  intervals,  and 
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have  all  full-sized  heads  cut  and  spread  out  on  a  shelf 
in  a  cool  dry  shed,  and  those  which  are  not  yet  fully 
developed  should  have  a  couple  of  leaves  bent  over 
them  as  a  protection  from  frost.  Globe  Artichokes, 
which  are  still  producing  a  few  "  chokes  "  of  good 
quality  from  spring  plantings  should  have  any  old 
stems  and  bad  leaves  that  are  still  adhering  to  the 
plants  cut  away.  Then  give  a  good  surface-dressing 
of  well  rotted  manure  (to  be  dug  into  the  ground  in  the 
spring)  and  upon  this  put  a  good  mulching  of  long 
litter,  the  latter  to  be  wrapped  closely  round  the 
crowns  of  the  individual  plants  as  a  protection  from 
frost.  This  will  be  a  good  time  for  those  who  intend 
to  make  their  first  gathering  of  Peas  and  Beans  next 
season  from  seed  sown  in  drills  in  a  warm  situation 
to  make  their  first  sowing,  but  where  the  accommo- 
dation for  raising  these  in  heat  about  the  end  of 
December  is  to  be  had,  it  is  certainly  the  most 
preferable  mode  of  procedure.  With  regard 
as  to  the  varieties  ol  early  Peas  and  Beans  for 
this  and  subsequent  sowings,  the  following  may  be 
depended  upon  : — Beans — Seville  Longpod  ;  Peas — 
L.ixton's  Earliest  of  All,  Day's  Early  Sunrise,  'King- 
leader,  Emerald  Gem,  and  William  I.,  all  excellent 
early  varieties,  especially  the  first-named  sort, 
which  should  be  grown  by  every  one  who  aims  at 
gathering  a  dish  of  Peas  out-of-doors  the  third  week 
in  May. 

Forcing  Department. — A  few  roots  of  Mint 
and  Tarragon  should  now  be  put  in  heat,  and  as  the 
individual  pods  of  French  Beans  attain  their  proper 
size  pick  them,  and  spread  them  on  a  shelf  in 
a  cool  dry  room  with  their  ends  in  water 
until  sufficient  for  a  dish  has  been  gathered.  This 
will  be  a  good  time  to  make  a  sowing  for  early  work 
of  the  Stamfordian  Tomato  in  large  60-pots,  two  or 
three  seeds  in  each  pot,  to  be  thinned  out  to  one 
plant  subsequently.  Place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass  in  some  of  the  forcing-houses,  to  prevent  their 
becoming  drawn  ;  attend  also  to  the  thinning  and 
arranging  of  the  shoots,  8kc,  of  established  plants. 
Asparagus  just  coming  through  the  soil  should  have 
an  abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  to 
prevent  the  "grass"  from  making  a  weakly  growth. 
N.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle  Gardens,  Wilts. 


end  of  January.  A  great  variety  of  trees  is  not 
required  ;  complete  selections  have  been  made  on 
previous  occasions,  and  good  new  ones  do  not  appi  1 
at  very  frequent  intervals.  The  new  race  of  eaily 
Peaches  is  a  great  boon  to  amateurs  who  do  not  force 
their  trees,  as  they  ripen  their  fruits  so  very  far  in 
advance  of  the  older  sorts.  Amsden  June  and  Alex- 
ander may  both  be  grown;  to  succeed  them  1  laic's 
Early  and  Early  York;  after  this  Early  (iros^e 
Mignonnc,  Royal  George,  Bcllegarde,  Noblesse,  Wal- 
burton  Admirable,  Barrington,  Goshawk,  and 
Princess  of  Wales ;  of  Nectarines,  Lord  Napier, 
Stanwick,  Elrugc,  Rivers'  Orange,  Violette  Hative, 
Pine-apple,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Victoria.  All  the 
above  are  good  orchard-house  varieties.  J.  Douglas. 


Che  iDrcharb  House. 

Even  where  there  are  two  houses,  an  early  and  a 
late  one,  the  trees  will  not  require  much  attention  at 
present.     They  are  out-of-doors,  plunged  in  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse,  the  best  material  by  far  for  this  pur- 
pose.    If  there  is  any  scale  upon  the  trees  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  wash  it  off  with  a  sponge  and 
strong  soft-soapy  water,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
blossom-buds  during  the  operation.     This  is  also  a 
good    time   of  the   year   to   urge  the  importance  of 
cleanliness.     Even  if  the  trees  are  not  turned  out-of- 
doors  (as  it  is  not  safe  to  do  so  in  some  districts),  they 
may  easily  at  this  season  be  crowded  into  a  corner  of 
the  house  while  the  rest  of  it  is  being  washed.     The 
internal  arrangements  may  also  be  remodelled  or  put 
straight.     Nothing  is  better,  or  more  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  house,  than  a  neat  gravel  path, 
with  edgings  of  tiles  or  fancy  bricks  ;  the  tiles  should 
be  cleaned,  and  a  fresh  surfacing  of  gravel  placed  on 
the  surface,  rolling  it  in  firmly.     It  is  astonishing  for 
how  long  a  period  the  trees  will  remain  in  health 
grown  in  pots  year  after  year  ;  but  in  a  large  col- 
lection a  few  of  them  will  get  bare  of  branches,  ren- 
dering them  unsightly.     When  that  is  the  case  it  is 
best  to  throw  them  away  and  replace  them  with  young 
trees.     I  find  it  answers  best  to  purchase  "maiden  " 
trees — that  is,  those  that  have  grown  one  year  from 
the  bud.     Such  trees  are  inexpensive,  and  if  they  are 
carefully  lifted  and  potted  they  will  produce  a  crop  of 
fruit  the  second  season.     When  the  trees  come  home 
from  the  nursery  they  should  be  at  once  potted,  first 
cutting  off  any  bruised  roots.     The  pots  best  suited 
for  them  are  those  which  are  9,  10,  and  11  inches 
in    diameter,    inside   measurement.      The    compost, 
which  should  be  good  stiff  turfy  loam  enriched  with 
well-rotted    stable-manure,    should    be    pressed    in 
quite   fiimly   amongst   the    roots.      I   generally  put 
the  trees  in  the  orchard-house  for   the   winter,    but 
they  may  be  plunged    out-of-doors  with   the  others 
amongst  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.     Do  not   prune  the 
trees   after  repotting,  but  rather  defer  this  until  the 
roots    have    taken    hold    of    the    soil.      The    trees 
should  be  potted  in  November,  and  pruned  about  the 


Che   iDrangery. 

Just  a  reminder  as  to  cleanliness  in  connection 
with  these  trees,  as  well  as  the  Peaches.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  such  work  done  during  the  summer,  when  so 
much  is  waiting  to  be  attended  to.  The  brown-scale 
which  attacks  the  leaves  and  branches  can  only  be 
destroyed  by  carefully  washing  it  off  by  hand.  Bug 
will  also  get  on  the  trees,  and  also  on  the  fruit  ;  but  a 
gardener  that  allows  this  pest  to  get  the  upper  hand 
of  him  must  either  be  incompetent  or  overdone  with 
work.  See  that  the  requisite  temperature  is  kept  up,  as 
advised  at  p.  495  ;  and,  what  is  also  of  great  moment, 
attention  to  watering  the  roots  of  trees  that  are  ripen- 
ing their  fruit,  that  they  be  not  overcharged  with  so 
much  moisture  that  the  skin  cracks.  J.  Douglas. 
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Greenhouse  Plants.  —  Advantage  should  be 
taken  during  the  next  few  weeks  of  any  favourable 
opportunity  to  look  over  the  stock  of  all  hard-wooded 
plants  that  may  require  staking  and  the  growths 
regulating.  A  good  batch  of  sticks  should  be  pre- 
pared and  painted  for  this  purpose  ;  although  many  of 
the  old  ones  will  be  available  again,  the  greater  part 
will  be  rotten  at  the  bottom  and  consequently  shorter. 
These  should  be  wiped  clean  if  any  insects  are  infest- 
ing the  plants  from  which  they  have  been  taken.  For 
all  ordinary  purposes,  when  grown  for  home  decora- 
tion a  too  rigid  and  formal  shape  should  not  be 
adhered  to.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  use  such  a 
great  number  of  sticks  as  are  oftentimes  seen  stuck 
into  the  balls  of  plants  with  fibrous  surface-roots, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  injury  that  is  inflicted  thereby. 
Training  and  tying  for  home  uses  only  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  practised  in  the  case  of  exhibition 
plants.  These  latter  are  necessarily  tied  more  severely 
for  travelling  purposes,  this  being  essential  to  secure 
a  safe  transit.  Uniformity  in  shape  has  also  its  object 
in  exhibition  plants,  the  idea  aimed  at  being  to  bring 
all  the  flower-buds  into  a  position  whereby  they  will 
each  and  all  display  themselves  to  the  best  advantage. 
Following  this  line  of  culture  is  a  mistake  in  the 
case  of  plants  that  are  not  intended  for  exhi- 
bition, more  so  perhaps  in  the  training  of  Indian 
Azaleas  than  in  any  other  individual  class  of 
plants.  Experienced  hands  at  tying  plants  will 
always  avoid  using  extra  sticks  when  slinging  with 
thread  from  stick  to  stick  can  be  resorted  to.  This 
resource  is  a  great  aid  in  tying  plants  of  slender 
growth,  such,  for  instance,  as  Dracophyllum  gracile, 
Boronia  pinnata,  and  many  of  the  Cape  Heaths. 
When  the  re-tying  of  any  plant  is  in  process  it  will  be 
advisable  to  remove  any  sour  or  inert  surface-soil  and 
replace  it  with  fresh  compost,  using  sharp  silver-sand 
rather  (reel)',  and  pressing  all  down  firmly.  In  the  case 
of  any  specimen  Aphelexis  the  centre  of  the  plant  should 
be  kept  as  freeof  sticks  and  growthstrainedin  an  upright 
manner  as  possible  in  order  to  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  young  shoots  proceeding  from  the  crown 
of  the  plant.  These  will  in  process  of  time  work  in 
to  replace  those  of  extreme  length.  Carefully  remove 
any  dead  pieces  of  wood  in  these  and  all  other  plants. 
A  goodly  amount  of  this  will  be  found  in  dense  grow- 
ing subjects,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Phcenocomas, 
and  if  allowed  to  remain  will  tend  to  encourage  damp. 
When  any  of  the  following  plants  are  under  hand 
look  out  sharply  for  white-scale,  viz.,  with  Acacia?, 
Acrophyllums,  Boronias,  Darwinias,  and  Pimeleas. 
A  small  stiff  brush  will  be  about  the  best  thing  to 


use,  dipping  it  occasionally  in  a  little  insecticide,  and 
hiving  previously  taken  the  precaution  to  tie  snme- 
|  around  the  stem  to  absoib  any  superfluous 
quantity  that  would  otherwise  run  down  into  the 
root.  Chorozemas  are  also  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  this  insect.  When  they  are  trained  to  a 
trellis  :hesc  can  be  the  more  readily  eradicated. 
If  the  plains  nr.-  quite  clean  the  system  or 
bush  training  is  preferable,  as  the  growths  will  ool 
then  be  so  crowded  as  on  the  surface  of  a  trellis. 
Eriostemons  should  be  almost  self-supporting  ;  to 
attain  this  end  the  pruning  of  any  lengthy  shoots 
should  be  practised.  Crowea  saligna,  an  extremely 
pretty  autumn  flowering  plant,  could  be  treated  in 
like  manner.  In  the  case  of  Cape  Heaths  be  careful 
to  avoid  inserting  any  sticks  (more  than  is  abso- 
lately  necessary)  close  in  and  around  the  stem  of  the 
plant.  If  occasional  shortening  of  the  leading  growths 
of  such  as  E.  Cavendishiana  and  other  dense  growing 
kinds  is  practised,  hardly  any  supports  will  be  re- 
quired. When  Pleroma  elegans  becomes  tall  and 
straggling,  instead  of  spending  time  in  trying  to  make 
a  shapeable  plant  it  will  be  much  the  better  plan  to 
cut  the  same  hard  back,  similar  to  the  treatment 
given  to  show  Pelargoniums— taking  care,  however, 
to  withhold  water  for  some  days  previously,  to  prevent 
any  exhaustion  from  bleeding.  After  this  is  done, 
the  plant  may  be  placed  in  heat  to  aid  it  in 
making  a  good  break  ;  if  a  few  shoots  are  disposed  to 
take  the  lead  they  must  be  pinched.  After  an  even 
break  has  been  secured,  continue  to  pinch  out  the 
points  afier  every  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves  are 
made,  and  with  a  little  perseverance  a  dense  bushy 
plant  will  he  the  result.  Monochastums  may  be 
treated  in  like  manner.  I  would,  however,  advise 
those  who  have  a  convenient  place  to  grow  these 
fine  Melastomaceous  plants  to  keep  a  few  young 
ones  always  coming  on.  Those  who  possess 
any  of  the  following  climbing  plants  at  present 
under  training  either  as  bushes  or  on  trellises,  may 
make  a  pleasing  effect  with  them  by  running  some  up 
wires  strained  under  the  rafters,  viz.,  Bignonias, 
Acacias,  such  as  A.  Riceana,  Brachysemas,  Choro- 
zemas, Kennedyas,  Trachelospermums,  and  Sollyas. 
While  for  the  end  of  a  span-roofed  house,  if  perchance 
that  should  be  of  brick,  an  excellent  place  will  be  to 
hand  for  Luculia  gratissima,  and  if  it  can  be  "turned 
out  "  so  much  the  better. 

The  winter  flowering  Epacris  are  now  with  us 
yielding  a  nice  lot  of  small  sprays  that  are  useful  for 
cut  purposes.  Considering  the  extremely  long  lime 
these  plants  last  in  flower  when  in  a  healthy  stale, 
the  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more  generally  grown. 
At  this  stage  and  onwards  we  find  them  thrive  best 
when  watered  pretty  freely.  Never  allow  them  to  sulfer 
when  coming  into  flower,  for  a  drop  of  water  or  small 
blooms  will  be  the  result.  Soft-wooded  Heaths  that 
are  in  small  pots  and  advancing  towards  the  flowering 
stage  must  not  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  or  many  of  the 
buds  instead  of  developing  themselves  will  turn  yellow 
and  die  just  when  a  good  crop  of  bloom  is  expected. 
Any  greenhouse  Dracrenas,  such  as  D.  australis  and  D. 
indivisa,  if  grown  too  tall  maybe  rooted  off  close  up  to 
the  lower  leaves.  For  large  plants  a  6-inch  pot  should 
be  sawn  in  two,  then  fitted  securely  around  the  stem, 
filling  in  around  the  latter  with  good  soil  and  some 
sphagnum  moss  to  retain  moisture.  Repeat  this  per- 
formance again  when  the  pot  is  well  filled  with  roots, 
using  a  lo-inch  pot  in  the  same  way.  To  encourage 
the  emission  of  young  roots,  the  stem  should  be  cut 
half  through  below  the  newly  added  pot  and  the 
plant  kept  somewhat  dry  in  the  lower  one.  In  this 
way  we  have  taken  off  large  heads,  scarcely  losing 
any  leaves  in  the  operation.  James  Hudson,  The 
Gardens,  Gunnerslmry  House,  Nov.  7. 


Peaches   anb   Nectarines. 

The  very  wet  autumn  we  have  had  has  not  been  at 
all  favourable  for  replanting,  lifting,  or  root-pruning, 
which  should  by  this  time  be  pretty  well  finished,  as 
I  think  it  is  always  best  done  before  the  trees  quite 
lose  their  leaves.  At  the  same  time  the  Peach  tree  is 
very  accommodating  as  regards  removing,  for  if  done 
carefully  they  may  be  moved  at  any  time  up  to  their 
coming  into  bloom  ;  in  fact,  on  one  occasion,  owing 
to  alterations,  I  moved  young  trees  when  the  shoots 
were  an  inch  or  two  long  with  satisfactorv  results. 
Push  on  with  the  cleaning,  dressing,  and  training  of  the 
trees  in  early  houses,  so  as  to  have  all  completed,  and 
ihe  house  started,  by  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
heat  may  now  be  turned  off  succession-houses,  and 
they  may  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Examine  roots 
of  trees  in  houses  with  fixed  roofs,  and  if  at  all  ap- 
proaching dryness  give  a  thorough  soaking  of  water. 
Still  keep  on  a  little  fire-heat  in  late  houses  until  the 
wood  is  thoroughly  ripe  and  the  trees  lose  their 
leaves  •  with  me  they  are  holding  them  much  longer 
than  usual  this  season.  J.  Wallis,  Keelt  Gardens, 
Novemhtr  7. 
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Wednesday,  Nov.  15  ■ 


APPOINTMENTS   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

("Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Lambeth  {three 
I       days.)  and  Stoke  Newington  (two  days). 

Monday         Nov  13  I  ^ala   °^   Orchids    and    Dutch    Bulbs,    at 
'  1      Stevens'  Rooms. 

I  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  the  Mart,  by  Pro- 

i      theroe  &  Morris. 

f  Royal    Horticultural    Society:     Fruit    and 

I  Moral  Committees,  at  11  :  Scientific 
Committee,  at  1  :  National  Auricula 
Society,  at  12.33 ;  Van  Houtte  Memorial 
Committee,  at  12.30  ;  Pelargonium  Society, 
TL'ESDAY,        Nov.  14  ■{      at  1. 

I  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Putney,  Walton- 

on- Thames,  and  Southampton  (two  days). 

Sale  of  Fruit  Trees,  at  Usborn's   Nursery, 

I      Sunbury,   by  Prothcroe   &   Morris  (three 

I      days). 

f  Meteorological  Society,  at  7  P.M.     Papers: 
On   Certain    Types  of   British  Weather ; 
I      by  the  Hon.   Ralph  Abercromby,   F.M.S. 
I       On  the  use  of  Kites   for  Meteorological 
Observation  ;    by    Professor   E.   Douglas 
Archibald,  M. A.,  F.M.S.      The  Meteoro- 
logy of  Mozufferpore,  Tirhout,   1881 ;  by 
Charles  N.  Pearson,  F.M.S. 
Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Clifton,  Bristol 
(two  days),  and  Westminster  Aquarium 
(two  days). 
Sale  of  Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs,  at  Stevens' 
Rooms. 
'  Linnean    Society,    at    8    p  M.      Papers  :    r. 
Flora   of  Madagascar;    J.   G.    Baker.     7. 
Cerebral  Homologies  in  Vertebrates  and 
Invertebrates  ;  Professor  Owen.   3.  Passi- 
floreEe  from  Ecuador  and  New  Grenada, 
an  Account  of  the  Collection  made  by  M. 
Andrtj :  Dr.  Maxwell  T.   Masters.     4.  On 
THt'RSDAY,      Nov.  16  <!       Finsch's   Fiuit    Pigeon  :    E.    P.    Ramsay. 

15.   Mollusca  of  "  Challenger"  Expedition, 
XVI.,  Rev.  R.  B  Watson. 
Chrysanthemum    Shows    at    Kingston-on- 
I      Thames  (two  days)  and  Tunbridgc  Wells 
(two  days). 
Sale    of    Imported  Orchids,    at    Stevens' 
L      Rooms. 

f  Chrysanthemum    Show    at    Croydon    {two 
I      days), 

I  Sale  of  Fruit   Trees,  at  Osborn's  Nursery, 
FRIDAY,  N  ov.  17  ^       Hampton,   by   Prothcroe   &   Morris  (two 

days) 
I  Sale  of  Bulbs  and  Plants,  at   the   Mart,  by 
L      Protheroe  &  Morris. 

(Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Leicester 
Sale  o(  Hardy  Plants, and  Bulbs,  at  Stevens' 
Rooms. 


A  LETTER  which  appeared  in  the  Times  a 
few  days  ago,  with  the  signature  "  Chry- 
santhemum," is  at  once  encouraging  and  dis- 
appointing. The  letter  was  written  apropos  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  show  in  the  Temple  Gar- 
dens, and  the  writer,  rightly  judging  that  it 
would  be  interesting  from  a  scientific  and  Dar- 
winian point  of  view  to  have  such  information, 
asks  to  know  how  many  new  varieties  have 
been  added  to  the  list  since  Mr.  BROOME  started 
the  exhibition  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
The  writer  points  out  in  what  way  such  infor- 
mation would  be  useful  in  unravelling  the  course 
of  evolution  in  this  particular  plant. 

The  letter,  as  we  said,  is  encouraging,  because 
itaffoids  evidence  that  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gent interest  in  flowers  and  their  history  is 
gradually  permeating  among  the  general 
public.  All  can  admire  the  beauty  of  a 
flower,  but  relatively  few  hitherto  have 
been  able  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  it. 
People  walk  through  the  world  with  their  eyes, 
if  not  shut,  only  half  open,  and  thus  deprive 
themselves  of,  to  say  the  least,  one-half  of  the 
pleasure  which  the  intelligent  perception  of  a 
natural  object  is  calculated  to  give.  You  will 
hear  people  talk  of  botany  as  a  dry  study — dry, 
indeed,  to  those  who  study  it  in  the  wrong  way, 
but  abounding  in  interest  and  replete  with  beauty 
for  those  who  know  how  properly  to  use  their 
eyes,  and  make  the  best  of  the  information 
obtained  by  their  means.  In  looking  at  a  flower 
for  its  beauty  only,  quite  independently  of  its 
history  and  adaptation  to  the  work  it  has  to  do, 
how  much  more  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  who 
seeks  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  sources 
of  its  beauty,  the  gradations  and  harmony  of 
colours,  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form,  the 
proportion  and  arrangement  of  parts,  and  so 
forth. 

But  in  another  sense  the  letter  is  discouraging. 
After  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century — after  all  that  has  been  written 
about  the  Chrysanthemum— here  is  a  writer, 
evidently  intelligent  and  interested,  but  who  is 
equally  evidently  ignorant  of  what  has  been 
done  in  this  way,  and  writing  to  the  Times  upon 
a  subject  as  to  which,  if  he  had  referred  to  a 
horticultural  or  botanical  paper,  he  would 
readily  have  obtained  the  information  he  wants. 
Still  the  encouragement  far  outweighs  the  dis- 
appointment, and  we   rejoice  at   the  evidence 


that  people  are  beginning  to  look  at  flower- 
shows  as  something  more  than  "  sights,"  and  on 
their  gardens  and  their  flowers  as  something 
more  than  pretty  playthings. 

It  is  not  requisite  for  us  here  to  tell  the  oft- 
told  history  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  but  now 
that  another  candidate  for  public  favour  is 
about  making  its  appearance — and  one  so 
beautiful  that  when  sufficiently  known  it  is  sure 
to  become  a  prime  favourite — it  may  be  well  to 
put  on  record  all  that  we  at  present  know  of  it. 

Every  gardener  is  familiar  with  the  very 
beautiful  everlasting  plant  known  in  gardens  as 
Acroclinium  roseum,  but  which  is  more  cor- 
rectly called  Helipterum  roseum.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  Mr.  Benary  and  others 
have  recently  sent  us  specimens  of  a  new  form, 
catalogued  as  "A.  roseum,  flore-pleno,"  and 
which  will,  we  suppose,  be  dubbed  the  double 
Acroclinium,  though,  as  we  shall  point  out,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  "double"  flower  in  the  more 
correct  and  restricted  application  of  the  term. 
The  structure  of  the  ordinary  Helipterum  or 
Acroclinium  is  pretty  much  that  of  other  so- 
called  everlasting  flowers — that  is  to  say,  the 
small  and  relatively  inconspicuous  tubular 
flowers  are  massed  together  into  close  heads 
surrounded  by  several  rows  of  overlapping 
scales  of  a  beautifuly  rosy-pink  colour.  Be- 
tween the  flowers  themselves  are  also  scales 
like  those  on  the  outside  of  the  head,  and  indeed 
continuous  with  them.  These  scales  are  not 
always  present,  and  when  present  they  are 
generally  small.  But  in  the  new  variety  these 
inter-floral  scales,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  are 
largely  developed  and  of  the  same  lovely  rose 
colour  as  those  on  the  outside. 

We  have  then  in  this  so-called  double 
Acroclinium  the  same  condition  of  things  as 
occurs  in  the  green  Dahlia,  only  in  that  flower 
the  scales  are  green  and  leaf-like,  here  they  are 
rose-coloured  and  petaloid.  Mr.  Schmidt  tells 
us,  in  a  letter  which  we  print  in  another 
column,  that  he  selected  this  new  variety  from 
the  ordinary  form,  and  "  improved  "  it  by  re- 
peated selection  in  the  way  familiar  to  raisers, 
and  which  "  Chrysanthemum "  of  the  Times 
would  be  interested  in  knowing.  The  purport 
of  the  scales  is,  no  doubt,  two-fold — they  protect 
the  flowers  from  cold  or  wet,  and  by  their  bright 
coloration  they  attract  the  insects  presumably 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  abundant  and 
healthy  seedlings. 

To  those  who  look  upon  a  flower  simply  for 
its  beauty's  sake,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  higher  mental  delights  a  flower  is 
capable  of  affording,  we  commend  this  very 
lovely  variety,  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  will 
meet  with  general  appreciation. 


Plant  Nomenclature.— Professor  Reich- 
en  bach  desires  us  to  say  that  he  is  not  responsible  for 
the  addition  of  his  well  known  symbol  at  the  end  of 
the  plant  described  by  him  on  p.  5S6.  This  is  true. 
We  admit  that  we  attached  the  Professor's  initials, 
and  we  did  so  because  he  was  the  one  to  describe 
the  species.  The  compliment  is  the  same,  and  no 
one  would  accuse  the  Professor  of  self-glorification, 
neither  would  any  botanist  attach  any  significance  to 
the  description  with  Mr.  Sander's  name  attached  to  it. 
The  suffix  to  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  initials  of 
the  botanist  who  describes  it  of  itself  conveys,  and  is 
intended  to  convey,  no  other  meaning  than  the  record 
that  the  plant  was  described  by  the  author  in  question, 
or  that  the  name  given  to  the  plant  is  the  one  which 
in  the  author's  opinion  is  the  right  one.  In  this  case 
it  was  evident  from  the  context  that  Professor  Reich- 
en  bach  was  the  one  to  describe  the  species,  and  that 
he  named  it  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sander.  To  have 
adopted  any  other  plan  would  have  been  to  cast 
responsibility  on  the  wrong  person,  and,  as  we  think, 
to  infringe  the  canon  laws  of  nomenclature. 

A    Seedling   Oak.— A   batch   of  seedling 

Oaks  may  now  be  seen  in  Messrs.  J.  Ciieal  &  Sons 
nursery  which  have  developed  some  beautifully 
coloured  leaves,  and  one  especially  is  of  distinct  habit 
from  the  rest.     They  are  all  seedlings  from  the  Scarlet 


Oak,  but  the  one  in  question  appears  to  be  well  worth 
looking  after,  as  it  is  thought,  and  may  prove,  to  be 
a  distinct  variety. 

Tomato    President   Garfield. — At  the 

monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst., 
Mr.  George  Goodfellow,  The  Gardens,  Caldwell 
House,  Glasgow,  exhibited  a  very  fine  example  of  the 
above  weighing  2  lb.  6  oz, 

Royal  Manchester  and  Northern 

Counties  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society.— The  following  are  the  dates  selected  for 
this  Society's  meetings  and  shows  in  1SS3  :— Meetings 
in  the  Town  Hall,  March  20  and  April  24  ;  National 
Horticultural  Exhibition  in  the  Gardens  at  Old  Traf- 
ford,  May  II  ;  Rose  Show  at  the  Gardens,  July  21  ; 
Cottagers'  Show  at  the  Gardens,  September  S  ; 
Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  Town  Hall,  Novem- 
ber 20. 

— —  Seaforthia  elegans.  —  The  Illustration 
Horticole  notes  that  the  finest  specimen  of  this  Palm 
in  Europe  has  been  purchased  of  the  Compagnie 
Continentale  by  the  King  of  Bavaria.  The  packing- 
case,  we  are  told,  was  more  than  12  metres  long  (a 
me-tre  is  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter). 

Labels  for  Plants. —In  addition   to  the 

prize  offered  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  par- 
ticulars of  which  have  already  been  announced,  a 
prize  of  five  guineas  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Lodek  for  the  best  permanent  border  label  suitable 
for  private  gardens  the  cost  of  which  should  not  ex- 
ceed £4  per  thousand.  Both  awards  will  be  made 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Council. 

Frankenthal  Grape.— Count  Odart,  the 

well  known  "  Ampelograph,"  is  stated  in  the  Awf 
Horticole  to  have  given  his  opinion  that  this  Grape  is 
only  esteemed  by  frelons  { ,vasps)  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris. 

Floral  Sponsors.  —  Amusing  as  are   the 

horticultural  blunders  occasionally  perpetrated  by  our 
contemporaries  of  the  general  Press,  seldom  has  one 
more  absurd  been  made  than  was  found  in  one  of  the 
"pictorials"  of  last  week,  in  which  the  writer,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  Temple  displays  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, wonders  upon  what  principle  the  "Benchers" 
proceed  in  naming  the  varieties  there  so  admirably 
grown.  While  Venus,  being  beautifully  soft,  and  a 
well-rounded  floral  ball,  is  thought  to  be  an  appro- 
priate designation  ;  an  opinion,  by-the-bye,  that  is, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  ,most  heretical.  Venus, 
whether  white  or  black,  is  invariably  presented  in 
form  something  more  natural  and  graceful  than  as  a 
rounded  ball ;  and  did  the  barristers  furnish  their 
Chrysanthemums  with  names  they  would  probably 
have  thought  that  "  a  soft  round  ball  "  would  have 
been  not  inappropriately  named  "  The  Client."  But 
our  critic,  whilst  satisfied  wilh  the  embodiment  of  the 
evening  goddess,  carps  at  the  selection  of  a  rakishly 
dishevelled  red  flower  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Of  course  the  absurdity  of  such  an 
appellation  is  evident  when  we  remember  that  his 
Royal  Highness  is  neither  red,  rakish,  nor  dishevelled  ; 
and  did  the  responsibility  of  naming  Chrysanthemums 
rest  with  the  Benchers,  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
would  have  exhibited  a  mote  excellent  taste.  But 
the  real  absurdity  of  the  crilique  is  found  in  the 
amusing  error  into  which  the  writer  has  fallen  when 
he  assumes  that  the  barristers  find  the  names  for  their 
beautiful  flowers.  Probably  many  persons  have  from 
time  to  time  been  perplexed  in  endeavouring  to  com- 
prehend how  plants  have  come  by  their  names,  and 
not  least  have  marvelled  at  the  singular  taste — or, 
rather,  lack  of  it — oft  displayed  in  their  selection, 
but  few  have  fallen  into  so  egregious  an  error  as  has 
our  pictorial  critic.  The  naming  of  florists'  flowers, 
especially  where  rapidly  produced,  affords  tests  of  the 
taste  and  knowledge  of  raisers,  out  of  which  ordeal 
they  do  not  always  come  favourably.  Too  many  find 
their  prototype  in  the  fickle-minded  maid  who  in 
wandering  through  the  Willow  bed  to  find  the  hand- 
somest wand  foolishly  selected  the  worst  to  be  found 
at  last. 

Bouvardia  Dazzler.— From  Messrs.  Hugh 

Low  &  Co.    we  have  received  a  superbly  flowered 
plant,  in  a  48-pot,  of  the  fine  new  Bouvardia  Dazzler, 
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for  which  Mr.  \V.  Bai.chin,  of  Hassock's  Gate, 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Floral 
Committee  two  years  ago.  The  style  and  habit  of 
the  plant  proclaim  its  character  as  a  good  grower 
and  free  bloomer,  and  its  colour,  a  pure  bright 
scarlet,  is  a  most  welcome  lint  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  trusses  are  not  large,  but  of  a  size  that 
renders  them  invaluable  for  bouquet  work. 

The  Planting  Season. — To  a  great  many 

owners  of  gardens,  beginners  in  the  art  of  gardening, 
the  long  lists  of  good  things  that  are  recommended 
must  be  perplexing.  Those  who  are  in  quest  of 
knowledge  as  regards  what  to  plant  are  often  as  badly 
oft"  for  information  as  to  how  and  where  to  plant  it. 
Hence   we   find  the   most   egregious  blunders  com- 


,;  inches  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  along  with  them  ;  the 
soil  was  then  pounded  as  hard  as  possible  over  the 
roots  ;  and  often  while  the  baking  process  was  going 
on  we  would  have  enjoyed  a  quiet  word  with  the 
gardener  !  Now  can  these  trees  by  any  possibility 
succeed  ? — and  if  they  do  not,  who  is  to  blame  ? 

CORONILLA  GLAUCA. — A  nice  little  batch  of 

this  old  favourite  plant,  seen  in  flower  a  few  days  ago 
in  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Son's  nursery,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  remind  us  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  plant-growing  during  the  last  decade,  to  go  no 
further  back.  Hants  that  used  to  be  grown  by  the 
dozen  are  now  grown  by  the  hundred,  and  many  good 
and  useful  old  plants  have  grown  very  scarce.  The 
subject  of  this  notice  is  one  of  them,  and  yet  it  makes 


we  gathered  blooms  of  double  lilac  and  double 
white  and  the  common  yellow  Primroses,  Marigold 
Meteor,  Nigella  hispanica,  Viola  Bluebell  Improved, 
Pansy  Bluebeard,  Anemones  of  the  A.  japonica  type, 
fancy  Pansies,  China  Roses,  Mignonette,  Chrysan- 
themums, and  Fuchsia  gracilis.  And  when  these 
flowers  were  arranged  in  a  small  centre-piece,  and 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  tea-table,  all  were  delighted 
that  so  much  of  beauty  yet  appeared  in  the  outdoor 
garden  with  winter  coming  on  so  rapidly.  But  there 
was  no  flower  that  could  match  the  simple  grace  of 
the  lovely  blue  Omphalodes. 

aster   (Din.oPArpus)    chrysophylla.— 

Cheerless  indeed  have  our  gardens  and  grounds  begun 
to    look    since    the    late    destructive    storm,    which 


FIG.    109.— ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AT  SLEBECK   PARK,   PEMBROKESHIRE.      (SEE   P.   621.) 


milled  from  time  to  time  by  amateurs  and  others 
calling  themselves  gardeners  who  from  charitable 
motives  we  will  say  no  more  about.  But  people  who 
have  no  idea  of  the  practical  themselves  shou'd  go 
about  their  business  differently.  Nurserymen  would 
only  be  too  glad  to  send  competent  men  who  would 
not  only  plant  things  in  their  right  places,  but  would 
also  plant  them  properly,  and  at  very  little  more  cost 
than  is  charged  by  those  whose  principal  qualification 
is  a  smooth  tongue  and  a  rather  profuse  habit  of 
bowing,  which  are  poor  compensation  for  the  mal- 
treatment of  valuable  plants.  Here  is  an  example  of 
what  we  were  eye-witness  to  about  this  time  last 
year.  A  new  garden,  a  fruit  garden,  was  being  laid- 
out  and  planted,  and  the  gardener — so  he  was  called 
— planted  the  trees  in  a  downpour  of  rain,  when  the 
soil,  which  was  heavy,  was  like  putty.  The  tree's 
roots  were  put  in  a  bunch  into  a  hole,  and  at  least 


a  conspicuous  greenhouse  plant  with  very  little  care. 
Messrs.  Cheal  &  SONS  are  growing  it  in  small  plants 
of  a  useful  size  for  sitting-rooms  or  window  furnishing, 
and  it  certainly  makes  a  prettier  object  than  the 
Cytisus,  which  is  grown  in  thousands  for  a  similar 
purpose  by  market  growers. 

Omphalodes  yerna.— Looking  through  an 

old-fashioned  Kentish  flower  garden,  a  few  days  ago, 
we  came  upon  some  large  patches  of  this  charming 
creeping  Forget-me-not  that  were  flowering  freeiy, 
and  a  few  sprays  greatly  helped  by  means  of  the  rich 
blue  of  its  blossoms  a  very  pretty  posy  picked  in  the 
open  air  at  the  end  of  October.  The  plants  were 
growing  in  a  stiff  sandy  loam,  partly  in  the  shade  of 
evergreens,  and  here  it  flourished  with  a  freedom  un- 
known in  gardens  where  special  attempts  are  made  to 
cultivate  this  lovely  spring-flowering  plant.     With  it 


has  been  most  severe  in  its  action  upon  trees,  and 
blew  Dahlias  and  such-like  tender  plants  into  shreds 
in  most  places,  whether  they  were  sheltered  or  not. 
It  must  therefore  be  interesting  to  notice  such  plants 
as  from  their  habit  and  vigour  of  growth  are  capable 
of  withstanding  the  fury  of  a  gale,  and  give  us  good 
effects  after  a  deluge  of  rain.  The  plant  in  question 
is  one  that  no  kind  of  weather  seems  to  affect,  and  its 
milky-white  flowers,  and  the  golden  hue  of  its  stems, 
render  it  a  most  useful  and  attractive  plant  for  group- 
ing in  beds  with  a  view  to  producing  late  autumn 
effects. 

Leeks  for  Market.— It  is  worthy  of  record 

that  Leeks  appear  to  be  present  in  the  market  gar- 
dens round  London  much  more  prominently  than  is 
generally  seen,  and  the  season  proved  one  highly 
favourable  to  their  rapid  and  fine  development ;  so 
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much  so  that  early  in  October  roots  of  large  size  were 
being  dug  and  sent  to  market.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Leek  is  more  popular  in  London  circles  than  it 
formerly  was,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  so  delicious  a  vegetable,  when  properly  prepared 
and  served,  should  be  in  brisk  demand.  The  practice 
among  the  London  market  gardeners  appears  to  be 
to  sow  the  seed  early  in  March  in  raised  beds  under 
cold  frames,  and  to  transplant  into  highly  manured 
ground  in  showery  weather,  and  as  soon  as  it  can 
conveniently  be  done.  They  are  planted  out  in  lines 
a  foot  to  15  inches  apart,  and  pretty  close  together  in 
the  lines.  The  Leek  must  have  well  manured  ground, 
so  that  the  plants  may  be  encouraged  to  grow  into  size 
as  soon  as  possible.  Those  who  grow  Leeks  for  exhibi- 
tion plant  out  more  widely  apart,  and  they  water 
their  plants  freely  with  liquid-manure  during  the 
season.  A  great  deal  of  the  Leek  seed  sold  in  this 
country  comes  from  the  south  of  France  ;  the  seeds 
of  the  Musselburgh  and  other  fine  varieties  are  grown 
in  this  country. 

■ Aster    amellus    bessarabicus.  —  This 

variety  deserves  a  place  in  the  choicest  collection  of 
border  plants  ;  we  are  not,  indeed,  sure  whether  a 
whole  mass  of  such  colour  would  not  be  a  good  way 
of  spreading  the  popularity  of  such  flowers,  which  do 
not  seem  to  make  headway  among  the  masses  owing 
to  the  existence  of  so  many  worthless  varieties.  After 
the  gale  of  the  24th  ult.,  accompanied  as  it  was  by 
heavy  showers  that  knocked  tender  plants  and  flowers 
to  pieces,  the  above  plant,  from  its  stout  vigorous  habit, 
was  not  in  any  way  injuriously  affected,  and  looked 
as  bright  after  the  storm  as  if  the  sun  had  been 
shining  and  the  weather  calm  for  a  month. 

North   of    Scotland    Horticultural 

Association. — The  following  papers  are  announced 
to  be  read  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  this  Associa- 
tion during  the  present  session  :  —  November  17, 
"  The  Furnishing  of  Cut  Flowers  and  Ferns  during 
the  Autumn  and  Winter  Months,"  A.  Lawson  ; 
"  Novelties  of  the  Past  Season,"  A.  Grigor.  Decem- 
ber 15,  "Horticulture,  Past  and  Present,"  D.  Dar- 
ling j  "  The  Culture  of  the  Onion."  A.  Greig,  1SS3. 
—January  19,  "  Mixed  Flower  Gardening  v.  the 
Bedding-out  System,"  "Mixed  Flower  Gardening," 
J.  Kerr.  February  16,  "Plants  suitable  for  Table 
Decoration," James  Cocker;  "The  Cultivation  of 
Celery  for  Exhibition,"  G.  Wilson.  March  16, 
"  The  Relationship  of  Animals  to  Plants  ;  or  the 
Affinity  of  Plants  to  Animals,"  Robertson  Munro  j 
"  Ferns  and  Fern  Culture,  with  Notes  on  Britten's 
recently  published  work  on  European  Ferns,"  I  A. 
Robson.  April  20,  "Fertilised  Moss,"  J.  Sim. 
May  18,  "The  Beauly  and  Hardiness  of  Japanese 
Plants,"  J.  Fortune.  June  15,  "Is  the  taste  for 
Single  Flowers,  such  as  Dahlias,  Marguerites,  Sun- 
flowers, &c,  in  the  right  direction  as  bearing  on 
Horticulture  ?— with  some  explanation  how  the  taste 
for  such  has  been  brought  about,"  James  Hender- 
son; "Orchids,"  J.  F.Smith.  August  17,  "The 
Cultivation  of  the  Carnation,"  J.  Mintv  ;  "Some 
Remarks  on  the  Culture  of  Vegetables,"  A.  Mortimer. 

Triboli   Onions.— It    is   the   rule   to   sow 

Tripoli  Onions  about  the  second  or  third  week  in 
August,  raising  the  seed  in  a  bed,  and  then  planting 
out  permanently  in  a  prepared  bed  when  the  plants 
are  ready.  The  great  advantage  of  sowing  in  autumn 
is  that  good  and  useful  Onions  can  be  had  for  culinary 
purposes,  to  come  in  between  those  stored  away  for 
winter  use— which  by  the  end  of  the  spring  are  ex- 
hausted— and  previous  to  the  early  spring  sown 
varieties  coming  into  use.  The  usual  course  is  to 
transplant  Tripoli  Onions  early  in  spring.  One  very 
successful  grower  prepares  his  beds  in  October  by 
throwing  out  the  soil  6  inches  deep  all  the  length  and 
width  of  the  intended  bed,  laying  the  soil  in  a  ridge 
on  either  side,  and  these  ridges  remain  undisturbed  all 
the  winter.  Then,  as  much  rotten  dung  as  will  fill  up 
the  lied  to  its  natural  level  if  trodden  down  solid,  and 
this  is  well  dug  into  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  lS  inches  ; 
and  it  is  kept  turned  over  during  the  winter.  At  the 
end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  when  the 
weather  is  favourable,  transplanting  is  dune,  the  pre- 
paratory process  being  to  dig  the  bed  well  over  once 
more.  Then  the  soil  is  trodden  down  until  it  is 
pretty  solid,  and  then  some  3  inches  of  the  soil  from 
the  ridges  is  laid  on  the  surface.  The  reason 
for  adding  this  is,  that  it  is  found  the  Onions  are  not 
so  liable  to  maggots,  mould,  or  rot,  as  they  would  be 


if  planted  directly  on  the  manured  soil.  Again  the 
surface  is  trodden  firmly,  then  raked  over  in  order 
to  loosen  it  a  little  on  the  surface,  and  to  make  it 
smooth  and  fine.  The  bed  thus  prepared,  the 
Onions  are  planted  in  rows,  about  13  inches  between 
the  rows  and  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  At  the 
time  of  planting  the  Onions  are  covered  with  half 
an  inch  of  soil,  and  when  they  commence  to  grow 
they  soon  emerge  from  the  soil  and  swell  into  size 
rapidly.  On  early  soil  Tripoli  Onions  sown  where 
they  are  to  stand  to  mature,  and  on  well  prepared 
ground,  will  turn  in  almost  if  not  quite  as  early  as 
when  sown  in  autumn  and  transplanted.  The  late 
Mr.  John  Standish  used  to  demonstrate  this  fact  in 
a  remarkable  manner  at  the  Royal  Nursery  at  Ascot. 
On  the  light  sandy  soil  of  the  Ascot  nurseries,  Tripoli 
Onions  thus  sown  grew  rapidly  into  a  great  size, 
especially  the  white  Italian,  the  early  red  Italian,  and 
the  Giant  Rocca,  three  of  the  best  varieties  that 
gardeners  can  cultivate. 

Freesias. — These  belong  to  a  genus  of  Cape 

bulbs  that  appear  to  be  just  now  attracting  some 
attention.  Two  especially  are  to  be  commended,  viz., 
Leitchtlinii  and  refracta  alba.  A  very  fine  variety 
named  Leichtlinii  major  is  said  to  have  originated  by 
crossing  two  varieties  which  came  from  the  Cape, 
but  fuller  particulars  of  the  parentage  are  not  forth- 
coming. The  large  flowers  are  cream-coloured, 
marbled  or  mottled  with  orange,  and  are  borne  in  a 
kind  of  wing  or  line  of  several  flowers,  two  or  three 
at  least  of  which  issue  from  a  stiff  stem.  Refracta 
alba  has  pure  white  flowers,  blotched  with  yellow  on 
the  lower  petal,  and  it  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
fragrant.  The  Freesias  are  particularly  recommended 
for  producing  flowers  for  cutting  from,  and  the  un- 
expanded  buds  continue  to  open  for  days  after  the 
sprays  have  been  placed  in  water.  In  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  these  bulbs  the  most  suitable  compost 
is  one  made  up  of  two  parts  of  loam,  one  part  leaf- 
soil,  and  one  part  peat,  with  the  addition  of  silver- 
sand  to  render  the  whole  thoroughly  porous.  The 
bulbs  may  be  potted  at  any  time  from  August  to  the 
end  of  October.  The  pots  can  be  stood  out-of-doors, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  if  possible,  and  for  the 
first  month  plunged  in  a  bed  of  fine  ashes  or  cocoa- 
nut  fibre.  When  they  start  into  growth  this  covering 
should  be  removed.  When  frost  threatens  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  given  a 
light  and  airy  position.  But  little  water  is  required 
until  the  grass-like  foliage  appears.  In  December 
occasional  waterings  with  weak  liquid  manure-water 
will  be  found  beneficial. 

Cyanotis  BARBATA.—  This  is  a  pretty  Spider- 
wort,  with  narrow  leaves  and  dark  blue  flowers,  the 
stamens  with  rather  long  upright  filaments,  densely 
clothed  with  deep  blue  hairs.  It  flowers  freely  in 
small  pots,  and  at  a  rather  dull  season,  and  is,  more- 
over, a  plant  of  the  easiest  cultivation.  As  an  inte- 
resting and  decidedly  pretty  greenhouse  plant,  it  can 
be  recommended  for  general  cultivation.  It  is  a 
native  of  India,  and  was  received  at  Kew  from  one 
of  the  leading  London  nurseries  under  the  name  of 
Tradescantia  species. 

Nerine    filifolia.— Most  of  the   Nerines 

are  really  handsome  plants,  and  worthy  of  general 
cultivation.  All  are  natives  of  South  Africa,  and  are 
by  no  means  difficult  to  grow.  The  present  species  is 
a  graceful  plant,  with  very  narrow  Rush-like  leaves 
and  scapes,  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  bearing  umbels 
of  rose-red  flowers  ;  it  is  now  flowering  in  the  Cape- 
house  at  Kew. 

Adventitious  Buns.— M.  Carri^re  gives, 

in  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  Iforthole,  a  series  of 
ilustrations  showing  the  production  of  adve  ntitious 
buds  from  the  interior  of  the  tubers  of  Potatos,  a  c< n- 
dilion  of  things  of  whic'i  we  have  given  frequent  illus- 
trations. 

Parochetus    communis. — This    charming 

little  creeper  should  be  much  more  generally  grown 
and  more  widely  known  than  seems  to  be  the  case  at 
present.  In  habit  it  is  not  unlike  our  native  Wood 
Sorrel,  Oxalis  Acetosella ;  the  leaves  are  prettily 
marked,  and  its  beautiful  cobalt-blue  pea-shaped 
flowers  are  borne  (either  singly  or  in  pairs)  on  stalks 
rather  longer  than  the  leaves.  These  begin  to  open 
in  late  autumn,  after  nearly  all  other  outdoor  plants 
have  passed.  A  fine  turf  of  this  species  is  now  one  of 
the  most  striking  ornaments  in  Mr,  Stevens'  wonder- 


ful garden  at  Byfleet.  It  makes  a  beautiful  subject 
for  hanging-baskets,  and  when  grown  in  pots  and 
moved  indoors  at  the  end  ot  the  season  there  is,  of 
course,  no  fear  of  its  flbwers  being  ruined  by  cold  or 
excessive  rain.  It  is  a  native  of  alpine,  temperate, 
and  subtropical  Himalaya  from  Simla  to  Assam,  and 
flourishes  at  altitudes  of  from  4000  to  13,000  feet.  It 
is  also  found  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  Java,  Zambesi- 
land,  tic. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne    Botanical   and 

Horticultural  Society. — We  have  received  the 
schedule  of  this  Society's  arrangements  and  prizes 
for  1883.  Owing  to  the  Town  Hall  being  engaged 
the  spring  show  cannot  be  held  until  May  2  and  3. 
The  summer  exhibition  will  be  held,  as  usual,  in 
Leazes  Park,  the  dates  selected  being  July  25  and 
two  following  days. 

Begonia  socotrana,  figured  and  described 

in  Gardeners*  C/ironie/e,  vol.  xv.,  tab.  i.,  is  perhaps 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  Begonia,  either  species  or 
hybrid,  which  flowers  during  the  dull  late  autumn  and 
early  winter  months.  Its  fine  peltate  leaves  and 
large  rose-pink  flowers  render  it  a  very  striking  and 
most  distinct  plant.  No  doubt  before  long  it  will 
have  given  rise  to  quite  a  new  race  of  interesting 
and  handsome  hybrids,  It  is  now  flowering  finely 
at  Kew. 

Senecio    I'Ulcher.— Hardly  more  than  a 

dozen  years  have  elapsed  since  this  fine  herbaceous 
plant  was  introduced  to  British  gardens  by  Mr.  Tyek- 
man,  who  first  flowered  it  in  1S71.  It  still  remains 
by  far  the  handsomest  Groundsel  hitherto  discovered, 
and  in  all  probability  is  likely  to  maintain  that  posi- 
tion. It  has  very  large  flower-heads,  with  large  golden 
discs  and  bright  red-purple  rays.  Its  native  country 
is  South  Brazil.  A  nice  specimen  in  fine  bloom  is 
now  the  most  attractive  object  on  the  new  rockery  at 
Kew. 

House  Decoration.  —  A  garden,   whether 

large  or  small,  that  is  fairly  stocked  with  Conifers 
and  other  ornamental  plants  and  flowering  shrubs, 
contains  much  that  is  valuable,  and  that,  judiciously 
used,  will  relieve  the  gardener  of  a  part  of  the  incubus 
which  indoor  decoration  entails  upon  him  at  this 
season.  There  are  many  shrubs  that  flower  through 
the  autumn  and  on  into  winter  that  are  very  effective 
for  certain  purposes  of  decoration,  such  for  instance  as 
the  filling  of  tall  glasses,  which  look  better  in  many 
large  rooms  than  the  choicest  of  plants.  They  have 
this  advantage  also,  that  you  can  arrange  them  as 
often  as  you  like  to  the  exact  size  that  you  want  them. 
Let  us  give  an  illustration.  Suppose  the  glasses  are 
3  feet  in  height,  with  a  proportionate  base,  and  the 
tube  gradually  widening  to  the  top,  where  the  margin 
becomes  reflexed,  we  begin  by  filling  the  tube  with 
clear  water.  We  next  obtain  a  few  sprays — the  tips 
of  the  branches — of  Cupressus,  placing  the  tops 
downwards,  until  the  lube  is  closely  packed  with 
green  from  top  to  bottom.  This  arrangement  makes 
the  tube — or,  shall  we  call  it  the  stem  of  the  glass  ? — 
quite  bright  and  green.  But  there  is  another  object 
in  view  as  well.  We  want  a  foundation,  a  hold,  for 
the  stems  of  the  branches  that  are  to  form  the  head, 
and  we  wish  them  entirely  concealed  from  the  eye. 
The  head,  or  top,  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  glass  and  the  size  of  the  room,  and  if 
there  is  choice  of  material,  it  should  be  selected  so  as 
to  be  in  contrast  with  the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
walls  of  the  room.  A  healthy  glaucous  green  looks 
well  anywhere,  and  against  the  most  cheerless  sur- 
roundings we  ever  saw,  therefore  we  should  begin  by 
placing  a  row  of  green  drooping  branches  of  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  cut  to  the  proper  length,  to  hang  over 
the  margin  of  the  glass,  and  continue  with  branches 
of  various  colours.  Such  plants  as  Aucubas,  Lcyccsteria 
formosa  and  sprays  of  Cotoneaster  that  are  now  beau- 
tifully berried,  especially  Cotoneaster  allinis,  would 
yield  a  good  effect.  But  even  a  glass  dressed  in  this 
way  would  look  tame  without  being  touched  up  a 
little.  This,  however,  is  easily  done,  by  procuring  a 
few  plumes  of  Pampas-grass — about  three  would  be 
enough  for  a  single  glass,  and  let  the  plumes  have  an 
oblique  position  at  equal  distances  above  the  general 
body  of  the  material  to  break  the  formality  of  the 
arrangement.  Then  insert  a  few  of  the  drooping 
leaves  of  the  Pampas-grass  among  the  other  shoots,  so 
as  to  hang  gracefully  over  the  margin  of  all,  and  drape 
the  stem  of  the  glass  with  Ivy  and  you  have  a  very 
pretty  ornament  for  a  room  which  will  look  well  even 
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in  a  dark  corner  where  a  good  plant  would  scarcely 
be  seen. 


Microcaciirys  tetragona.— Inthe  Winter 

Garden  at  Kew  a  good  specimen  of  this  rare  and 
curious  Conifer  is  in  line  fruit,  and  is  at  the  present 
time  one  of  the  most  striking  plants  in  the  house. 
Probably  in  few  places  except  Kew  can  this  plant  be 
found  in  Britain  ;  it  is,  however,  well  worth  growing 
for  cool-house  decoration.  A  good  figure  was  given 
in  the  />', .  wine  many  years  ago.     It  is 

there  spoken  of  as  "Surely  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  Conifers,  and  is  in  oilier  respects  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  being  extremely  rare  in  its  native 
country,  and  presenting  the  unique  character  in  the 
order  of  bearing  a  fleshy,  brilliantly-coloured  cone. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  in  the  Yew,  and  in  various 
species  of  Podocarpus,  &c,  fleshy,  highly-coloured 
fruits,  but  a  Conifer  with  the  scales  themselves  of 
young  cones  assuming  a  pulpy  texture,  semi-trans- 
parent consistence,  and  bright  colour,  is  unique  in 
the  order."  It  inhabits  the  tops  of  a  very  few 
mountains  of  Tasmania,  where  it  foms  low  strag- 
gling bushes.  The  female  plant  is,  of  course,  the 
handsomer  ;  the  male  does  not  look  unlike  some  of 
the  hardy  junipers,  &c. 

Okange    Culture    in    Florida. — The 

general    progress    of    Pensacola,    United    States    of 
America,  seems  to  be  attracting  attention  just  now 
in  that  part  of  America.     Florida  is  spoken  of  as  the 
health  resort  of  America.     "For  the  invalid,"  it  is 
said,  "Florida  will  become  in  many  respects  what 
Italy  is  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Its  climate  being  parti- 
cularly suited  to  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  dis- 
eases,   thousands   resort    there    every   winter.      The 
attractions  of  Florida   are  abundant   for  every  one, 
young  or  old,  well  or  infirm.     There  is  every  induce- 
ment for  a  sportsman,  as  game  and  fish  abound  every- 
where.    The   agriculturists  will   find    that    they    can 
grow  everything  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  fruit 
growers  are   making   fortunes."     Orange   groves,   it 
seems,    are   being   prepared   in   large   numbers,  and 
buildings  erected  for  new  settlers.     "  The  raising  of 
Orange  seedlings  for  the  groves,  the  clearing  of  large 
tracts  of  land,  fencing,  setting  out  the  trees,  planting 
gardens,   building  railroads,   mills,  factories,  school- 
houses,  churches,   and  making  hundreds  and   thou- 
sands of  boxes  for  transporting  the  fruit  during  the 
winter  months,  and  the  general  prosperity,  gives  all 
disposed  plenty  of  work  beyond  a  doubt."  The  winter 
of  1SS0-S1  gave  ample  proof  of  the  localities  best 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Orange.     For  forty- 
eight  years  the  mercury  had  not  marked  such  a  low 
degree  of  temperature  in  the  South  ;    Orange  trees 
that  were  planted  a  hundred  years  ago  in   Louisiana 
were   killed.      In    Florida   the    Orange    trees    were 
damaged  from  the  border  of  Georgia  in  lat.  30°  21'  N. 
to  lat.  29/  S.,  the  frost  being  very  little  felt  in  Orange 
County.       At    this    point    and    south   are    situated 
at    present    the    finest    Orange    groves    in    Florida, 
and  if,  during  such  an  unprecedented  cold  winter  the 
trees  were  only  slightly  hurl,   no  fear  will  exist  for 
their   damage  hereafter.      North  of  Orange  County 
there  is  a  risk  in  planting  the  Orange,  Lemon,  Lime, 
Citron,  Guava,  Fig,  Banana,  or  Pine-apple,  but  not 
so  in  Orange  County.     Strawberries  and  Grapes  also 
come  to  perfection,  the  former  ripening  in  January, 
and  continuing   till    May.     The   climate  is   all    that 
could  be  desired.     Sudden  climatic  changes  are  rate. 
The  thermometer  in  summer  has  been  seen  at  970,  but 
never  higher,  while  in  winter  it  is  rare  to  find  it  as 
low  as  34°.    "  Most  excellent  land  for  an  Orange  grove 
near  transportation  facilities  can  be  purchased  at  25 
dols.  per  acre,  unless  fronting  on  one  of  the  numerous 
and  beautiful  lakes  :   ioodols.  per  acre  is  paid  for  such 
land.  Ten  acres  is  the  average  quantity  of  land  bought 
for  Orange  groves.     Having  selected  land  of  a  dark 
grey   colour,  underlaid   with   yellow  clay  or  yellow 
sand  as  a  subsoil,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  clear 
it,  grub  it,  and  break  it  up  thoroughly,  then  fence  it 
in.     The  soil  must  then   be    prepared  with  manure 
according  to  the  necessity  of  the  soil  selected.     Next 
purchase  600  3-year-old    budded  Orange  trees,  now 
selling  (May.  1882)  at  65  to  70  cents  each.     These 
have  to  be  hauled,  set  out  by  experienced  hands,  and 
watered.     The  best   months   for   planting  are   from 
December  to  March,  after  rain.     .     .     .     During  the 
eighth  year  the  trees,  when  cared   for  as  described, 
bloom  and  produce  on  an  average  fifty  Oranges  each} 
or,   say,  30,000  Oranges,  which  sell  for  ih  c.  apiece. 
Contractors  agree  to  pick  them,   and  give   I  c.  for 


each  Orange,  sometimes  more ;  that  would  give 
300  dols.  In  the  ninth  year  the  yield  of  fruit  is 
generally  double,  or  600  dols.,  and  in  the  tenth  year, 
in  all  probability,  the  return  would  be  1200  dols.,  or 
/,'-47.  The  trees  in  some  of  the  groves,  eleven  and 
twelve  years  old,  are  now  yielding  10  dols.  per 
tree,  or  6000  dols.  (^1235),  which  is  certainly 
a  good  return  fur  an  outlay  of  £5SS  and  some 
patience."  To  those  who  might  require  a  much 
more  rapid  return  for  their  investment,  the  growth  of 
Orange  seedlings  is  recommended.  During  the  past 
eight  years  25,000,000  Orange  trees  have  been  planted 
in  Florida.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that, 
while  in  Furopean  Orange  gardens  the  trees  do  not 
fruit  until  they  are  sixteen  years  old  or  more,  they 
begin  to  bear  at  eight  years  in  Florida. 

■  Pancratium   FRAGRANS. — A  fine  plant   of 

the  above  is  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Turner's  nur- 
sery, Slough.  The  single  spike  is  bearing  nine  large 
handsomely  developed  flowers,  which,  either  used 
singly  or  in  a  cluster  as  borne  upon  a  spike,  are  so 
showy  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Perhaps  the  flowers 
are  more  useful  as  a  centre  to  a  bouquet  than  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Publications    Received.  —  Elements    of 

Sylviculture,  second  edition,  translated  from  the 
French  of  the  late  M.  G.  Bagneris  (Wm.  Rider  & 
Sox).— Amateur  Work,  Vol.  I.  (Ward,  Lock  8c 
Co.). 

The    Weather.— General  remarks   on    the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Nov.  6,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  continued  cloudy  and  very 
rainy  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Over  the  "  Wheat- 
producing  districts  "  the  rainfall  has  been  less  heavy 
than  it  was  last  week,  but  in  all  the  "grazing  "  dis- 
tricts it  has  been  much  heavier.  Thunderstorms 
occurred  on  the  1st  or  2d  at  several  of  our  north- 
western stations,  and  on  the  4th  in  the  east  of  Eng- 
land. The  temperature,  which  has  been  much  higher 
than  of  late,  has  exceeded  the  mean  in  all  districts. 
Over  eastern,  central,  and  southern  England  the  excess 
was  as  much  as  50  or  6°,  in  "  Scotland,  W.,"  and  the 
other  parts  of  England,  40,  and  in  Ireland  and  the 
east  of  Scotland  from  2°  to  30.  The  thermometer  was 
generally  highest  on  the  5th,  when  it  rose  to  6o°  or 
6i°  in  nearly  all  the  English  districts,  to  590  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  540  and  58°  respectively  in  the  east  and 
west  of  England.  The  minima  were  nowhere  so  low 
as  those  of  last  week,  and  varied  from  400  in  "  Eng- 
land, N.W.,"  and  "  England,  S.,"  to  300  in  the  east 
of  Scotland.  Rainfall  has  again  been  more  than  the 
mean  in  all  districts,  the  excess  being  considerable  at 
all  the  western  stations.  Bright  sunshine  has  been 
much  less  prevalent  than  during  last  week  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  western  and  extreme  north-eastern 
parts  of  England,  but  in  "  England,  S."  and  the 
"  Midland  Counties  "  a  slight  increase  in  duration  is 
reported.  The  percentages  ranged  from  n°  in 
"England,  S.W.,"  and  133  in  "Scotland,  W.,"  to 
310  in  "England,  S."  Depressions  observed: — 
Numerous  disturbances,  some  of  which  were  very 
deep,  have  again  traversed  our  islands  and  their 
neighbourhood  in  an  easterly  or  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, bringing  a  succession  of  strong  winds  or  gales 
from  between  south  and  west  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  most  important  depressions  were  those  of 
the  1st  and  3d. 

Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  James 

SYMONS,  from  Levernholm  Gardens,  Glasgow,  as 
Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Young,  Silver- 
knowes,  Davidson's  Mains,  Edinburgh. — Mr.  David 
Hepburn,  Gardener  at  Restalrig  Park,  Leith,  as 
Gardener  to  M.  II.  Houston,  Esq.,  :Beechill, 
Haddington. — Mr.  Robert  Ballantine,  Gardener 
at  Scaurs,  Jedburgh,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Hunter 
Campbell,  Ormidale,  Argyllshire.  —  Mr.  James 
Martin,  from  Drylaw  House,  Davidson's  Main?, 
Midlothian,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ferrier,  Belsyde, 
Linlithgow.  (All  through  Messrs.  Downie  & 
Laird.)— Mr.  George  Drummond,  lately  Fore- 
man at  Broxmouth  Park,  Dunbar,  N.B.,  as  Gar- 
dener to  Major-General  Feilden,  M.P.,  Witton 
Park,  Blackburn,  Lancashire.  —  Mr.  R.  Frisbv, 
formerly  Gardener  to  the  late  Sir  F.  H.  Bathurst, 
Bart.,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  as  Gardener  at 
Worden  Hall,  Preston. 


GRAPES  AT   THE    EDINBURGH 

snow. 

AT  the  International  Fruit  and  Flower  Shows  held 
at  Edinburgh,  Grapes  have  always  formed  an  im- 
important  feature  in  the  display.  At  the  recent  show 
they  were  exhibited  in  much  greater  numbers,  and  on 
an  average  of  as  good  quality  as  ever  they  have  been 
seen  on  anyformer  occasion.  Some  classes,  Ilamburghs 
in  particular,  have  been  seen  finer  at  previous  shows  ; 
but  taking  the  enormous  collection  of  Grapes  ex- 
hibited altogether,  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  a  better 
average  has  been  seen,  certainly  not  at  any  of  the 
great  fruit  shows  that  have  been  held  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  must  be  congratulated*  upon 
drawing  forth  such  an  extensive  and  splendid  display. 
Kvidently  to  bring  out  variety  and  to  exhibit  the  lead- 
ing sorts  of  Grapes  at  their  best,  the  Society  is  in  the 
habit  of  offering  prizes  for  special  classes  or  sorts  of 
Grapes,  the  number  at  the  recent  show  amounting  to 
a  dozen.  As  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  learn 
the  position  in  popular  favour  which  the  Grapes 
occupy  for  which  the  Society  especially  offered 
prizes,  the  following  analysis  has  been  drawn  up, 
from  figures  collected  at  the  show  : — 

Analysis  of  the  Grafts  Exhibited  at  the  Great  International 
Shcio,  Edinburgh,   1882. 


Description   of 
Grapes. 
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Viiliie  of 
Prizes. 

Rate  per 
Bunch. 

1.  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria.. 

£  s.    ,t. 
13  10    0 

£  s.  d. 
0     2     g 

2.  Alicante  .. 

4 

9 

;S 

86 

13  10    0 

0     3     1 

3.  Black  Hamburgh 

I 

9 

,6 

83 

73  10    0 

0     3     3 

4.  Lady  Downe's  .. 

4 

9 

S» 

76 

13  10    0 

036 

5.  Gros  Colmar 

1 

3 

■4 

28 

60c 

043 

6.  Madresfield 
Court  .. 

2 

s 

16 

27 

7  10    c 

056 

7.   Alnwick  Seedling 

1 

2 

8 

8 

300 

076 

8.  Muscat        Ham- 
burgh . . 

1 

3 

6 

12 

600 

0  10    0 

9.  Golden        Cham- 
pion    . . 

2 

4 

7 

7 

4  10     0 

0  12  10 

10.   Mrs.  Pearson     . . 

1 

2 

4 

4 

300 

0  15     0 

11.  Gros  Maroc 

1 

2 
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4 

3      O      G 

0  15     0 

is.  Duke      of     Buc- 
cleuch.. 
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3 
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436 

7  10    0 
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Any  other  White 
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5 

33 
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Any  other  Black 
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5 

23 
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037 

Finest      Flavour, 
Black  .. 

1 

2 

■7 

"7 

300 

036 

Finest     Flavour, 
White 

1 

2 

'5 

'5 

300 

040 

Finest  Bloom     .. 

2 

4 

33 

33 

4  10    0 

0     2     S 

Heaviest  Black.. 

I 

2 

1, 

6 

300 

0  10    0 

Heaviest  While.. 

I 

2 

5 

5 

3     0    & 

012     0 

Twelve   bunches, 
six  sorts 

, 

3 

1  -■ 

144 

30    0    0 

042 

Six   bunches,  six 

sorts    .. 

1 

3 

12 

72 

16    0    0 

045 

Four      bunches, 
four  sorts 

1 

3 

'3 

52 

1000 

0     3  10 

Six           bunches, 
three  sorts    .. 

1 

3 

6 

36 

8  13    0 

0     4  10 

Totals 

41  1 

56 

7 

)"4 

190  15    0 

043 

As  might  be  anticipated  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
worthily  tops  the  list  as  the  most  popular  of  "  show 
Grapes,"  as  well  as  being  first-class  in  every  point 
which  constitutes  a  good  Grape,  which  undoubtedly 
secured  for  it  the  Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  awarded  to 
the  best  white  Grape  in  the  show.  Alicante,  in  point 
of  flavour  only  second-rate,  stands  second  on  the  list, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  being  an  easy  Grape  to  grow, 
and  September  being  the  height  of  its  season.  In  a 
better  year  for  Hamburghs,  which  are  third  on  the 
list,  although  only  by  a  shade  lower  than  Alicante, 
they  would  certainly  hold  second  place,  and  probably 
might  be  first.  The  middle  of  September,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  rather  late  to  see  Ilamburghs  at  their 
best,  and  this  season  has  evidently  been  unfavourable 
to  them.  Lady  Downe's  figures  fourth  in  the  list,  the 
position  it  holds  among  Grapes  generally,  being  due  to 
its  first-rate  keeping  properties.  It  is,  however, 
closely  followed  by  Gros  Colmar,  which  has  risen 
rapidly  in  popular  favour,  especially  as  a  market 
Grape,  although  of  very  indifferent  flavour.  Madres- 
field Court,  with  its  many  excellent  qualities,  is  sixth, 
and  deserves  its  place,  and  the  newer  Grape,  Alnwick 
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Seedling,  seems  to  be  taking  a  good  position.  The 
remaining  four  on  the  list  deserve  a  better  position 
when  seen  at  their  best,  but  here  they  do  not  figure 
to  advantage.  There  are  several  other  good  Grapes 
for  which  the  Society  might  offer  special  prizes,  so  as 
to  bring  out  their  merits,  and  add  to  the  attractions 
of  future  shows.  The  Frontignan  and  Chasselas 
classes  are  worthy  of  some  encouragement  in 
respect  to  their  very  excellent  flavour  ;  and  such  gene- 
rally useful  and  easily  grown  Grapes  as  Buckland 
Sweetwater  and  Foster's  Seedling,  with  such  good 
sorts  as  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat,  Canon  Hall 
Muscat,  Barbarossa  (which,  by  the  way,  carried  off 
the  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  as  the  best  black  Grape 
in  the  show)  [see  p.  621],  Trentham  Black,  and 
Black  Prince,  are  surely  of  some  account,  as  they  are 
frequently  seen  in  good  condition  in  gardens  through- 
out the  country.  By  offering  special  prizes  for  some 
of  the  large-bunched  kinds — such  as  Barbarossa  and 
Trebbiano — it  would  ensure  their  being  shown  in  a 
ripe  state,  which  they  so  seldom  are  when  mixed  up 
with  others  in  collections. 

On  the  whole,  the  half-dozen  sorts  of  Grapes  at  the 
top  of  the  list,  with  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Foster's 
Seedling,  are  the  popular  Grapes  of  the  day,  and 
societies  desiring  to  make  a  large  and  fine  display  of 
Grapes  will  do  well  to  offer  liberal  prizes  for  these 
kinds.  A  prize  rate  of  about  5.C  per  bunch  is  seen 
to  bring  out  these  in  abundance,  and  prizes  at  the 
rate  of  io.r.  per  bunch  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  bring 
out  the  merits  of  the  rarest  specialities.  This  is  con- 
clusively shown  by  the  totals  in  the  above  analysis, 
where  about  4s.  gd.  is  the  average  rate  per  bunch  for 
the  twelve  specially  named  sorts  of  Grapes,  and  only 
about  4s,  id.  per  bunch  for  the  whole  of  the  Grape 
classes,  exclusive  of  seedlings,  of  which  there  were 
four  entries  for  prizes  amounting  to  £7,  or  at  a  rate 
°f  35^-  per  bunch — a  rather  high  figure  for  nothing 
particularly  noteworthy.  -V. 


PLANT   PORTRAITS. 

AnthuriumGustavi,  Kegel,  Gartenflora,  t.  1076. 
— Leaves  tufted,  on  long,  subterete  petioles,  blades 
cordate  ovate,  glabrous,  with  about  thirteen  pairs  of 
nerves  on  either  side  of  the  midrib. 

Aphelandra  Chamissoana,  Nees,  Bot.  Mag*, 
June,  t.  6227. — An  Acanthaceous  stove  shrub,  with 
lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  the  stalk,  the  blades 
dark  green,  with  the  veins  picked  out  with  greenish- 
white  ;  flowers  large,  yellow,  in  terminal  clusters,  with 
toothed  bracts  of  the  same  colour.  Brazil.  It  is  the 
A.  punctata  of  Mr.  Bull's  catalogue. 

Bilhergia  Euphemi/e,  E.  Morr.,  Bromeliacea;, 
Bot.  Mag.,  June,  t.  6632. — Leaves  sheathing,  lanceo- 
late, toothed,  green  ;  spikes  pendulous,  bracts  cream- 
coloured,  corollas  violet.     Brazil.     Hort.  Kew. 

Bollea  CCELEST1S,  Rchb.  f.,  Gartenflora^  t.  1675, 
see  Card.  Chron.  1S76,  p.  756  ;  Bot.  Mag,t  1S79, 
t.  6458. 

Croton  musaicus,  Revue  Horticok,  June  I.— 
Leaves  narrow,  lanceolate,  with  a  crimson  disc  and 
margin,  the  areole  of  the  leaf  filled  in  with  crescentic 
green  spots. 

Drac/KNaGoldieana,  Baker,  Liliacece,  Bot.  Ma*., 
June,  t.  6630.— See  Card.  Chron.  iSS2,  vol.  xviL, 
p.  42. 

Heliconia  triumphans,  Hort.  Linden,  Illust. 
Hori.%  t.  448. — A  Musaceous  plant,  with  long-stalked, 
cordate,  oblong-acute  leaves,  deep  green,  banded 
transversely  with  black  bars.     Sumatra. 

Kentia  Luciani,  Must,  Hort,,  t.  451. — A  green- 
house Palm,  with  fine  pinnate,  arching  fronds. 

Opuntia  stricta,  Haworth,  Garten  flora,  May, 
1882,  t.  1082. 

Ponthieva  maculata,  Lindl.  ;  Hook.  .,  Bot. 
Mag,,  t.  6637. — A  remarkable  terrestrial  Orchid, 
described  in  these  columns  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown,  at 
pp.  496,  562,  vol.  xvii. 

Scrophularia  chrysantha,  Jaub.,  Scrophu- 
lariacece,  Bot.  Afag,,  June,  t.  6629.— Herbaceous  ; 
leaves  stalked,  cordate,  ovate  acute,  rugose,  dentate  ; 
flowers  with  small  urceolate,  yellow  corollas,  in  ter- 
minal clusters.     Caucasus,  Armenia.     Hort.  Kew. 

Stachyurus  precox,  Sieb.  and  Zncc,  Tern- 
stromiacece,  Bot.  Mag,t  June,  t.  6631. — Climber, 
with  broadly  lanceolate  acuminate,  rugose,  dentate 
leaves;  and  long  spikes  of  pale  greenish  flowers. 
Japan.     Hort.  Kew, 

Viola  peduncui.ata,  Torr.  et  Gray,  Flore  des 
Serres,  t.  2426. — A  large  yellow  scentless  flowered 
Viola  :  see  Bot.  Mag.,  t,  5004. 


ACROCLINIUM    ROSEUM. 

The  single  Helipterum  (Actoclinium  roseum),  a 
native  of  Texas,  was  imported  into  Europe  not  so 
very  long  ago,  and  immediately  gained  the  favour  of 
nearly  every  one  who  saw  it.  Especially  the  bouquet- 
ists  and  wreath-makers  found  it  to  be  a  very  good 
addition,  and  used  the  little  pink-coloured  flowers 
freely  to  fill  baskets,  arrange  bouquets,  and  for  general 
flower-work.  Six  years  since  I  discovered  amongst 
the  Acrocliniums  which  I  cultivated  on  a  space  of 
10  to  12  acres  a  few  plants,  the  flowers  of.  which 
showed  a  slight  inclination  to  become  double. 
These  few  plants  I  picked  out,  and  with  the  greatest 


FlG.    II   . — THE  "  DOUBLE "  ACROCLINIUM  :    FLOWERS  ROSE- 
COLUUKED. 


care  I  selected  again  and  again  the  proper  plants,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  double  flower. 

I  have  now  succeeded  in  getting  this  novelty  nearly 
constant.  Only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  seeds  sown 
last  harvest  from  good  double  flowers,  turned  out 
single  flowers.  After  a  period  of  six  years'  unceasing 
care,  I  offer  my  new  Acrolinium  rcseum  flore-pleno 
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Fin.    in.-   THE        SINGLE       At-ROCUNU'M. 

(J.  C.  Schmidt)  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
class  of  everlasting  flowers. 

The  single  Acroclinium  being  a  very  favourite 
flower,  without  which  the  composition  of  flower-work 
cannot  be  effected,  the  new  Acroclinium  roseum 
flore-pleno  will  doubtless  obtain  still  more  favour 
from  consumers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  forms  of  Heli- 
chrysum  and  Xeranlhemum,  of  which  flowers  the 
double  varieties  are  always  preferred  to  single  ones. 

The  demand  for  material  to  make  wreaths  and 
bouquets  of  dried  flowers  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  and  every  good  novelty  in  this  department  is 
generally  accepted  with  great  satisfaction,  J.  C. 
^(■hiuidt,  Erfurt. 


Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear.— Mr.  J.  Whitfield, 
Beechwood,  Aigburth,  near  Liverpool,  informs  us 
that  on  Monday  he  gathered  a  fruit  of  this  Pear  which 
weighed  i$\  oz.,  from  a  cordon  tree  purchased  last 
November. 


NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

BY  THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  i8Sa. 

V  B-C.,    Botanical  Certificate;    F.C..    Floral  Certificate; 

both  being  equal  to  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Abutilon  Brilliant         ..         ..  George,  March  29— F.C. 

..     Emperor George.  March  29  — F.C. 

Acer  crata:gi foli urn  Veitchii  ..  Veucn,  May  17— B.C. 

„     japomcum  auieuin         ..  Veitch,  May  17 — B.C. 

„     polymorphuni    decompo- 

situm Veitch,  May  17— B.C. 

,,     „     I iueari folium  ..  Veilch,  May  17  — B.C 

„     „     ribe  ifolium    ..  ..  Veitch,  May  17— B.C. 

Adiaimim    dolabiiforme         ..  B.  S.  Williams.  May  17  — B  C. 

„     Lathomi B.  S.  Williams.March20-B.C. 

,,     Legrandii Veitch,  July  5—  B.C. 

„     Pacotti Bull,  April  2t— B.C. 

..Victoria: Bull,  April  26— B.C. 

Acrides  Lawrinceanum  ..  Spyers,  July  5  — B  C. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus  aureus 

var B.  S.  Williams,  May  17— B.C. 

AUophila  Kebeccs;       ..  .".  Bull,  March  29-B.C. 

Amaryllis  Duke  oi  Albany     . .  Veitch.  March  29— F.C. 

„     Dr.  Masters  ..         ..  B.  S.  Williams,  April  26— F.C. 

„     Indian  Chief         ..         ..  Veitch.  March  20— F.C. 

,,     Mrs.  B.  S.  Williams       ..  B.  S.  Williams,  April  27— F.C. 

„     Shikespeare         ..         . .  Veitch,  March  29—  F-C. 

„     The  Giant  ..  ..  Veitch.  March  39—  F.C. 

Asparagus  plumosus  nanus    „  {Vc^B™d  WiUiams'    March 

Auricula  (alpine)  Gladiator    . .  Turner,  April  27— F.C. 

,,     ,,     Mentor  . .  . .  Turner,  April  27  — F.C. 

„     „     Charles  Darwin        ..  Turner,  April  27  — F.C. 

„     „     J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn..  Turner,  April  27— F.C. 

„     ,,     Amazon  ..         ..  Turner,  April  27— F.C. 

,.     (show)  Mrs.  Moore        .,  Dutiglas,  April  27— F.C. 

,,     ,,     Jumbo Duuglas,  April  27— F.C. 

Azalea     indica,     Madame    de 

Greve Little,  March  20-F.C. 

„     Mr.  F.  Cobert     ..  ..  Todman,  March  29-E.C. 

,,     pomica  narcissiflora       ..  Veitch,  April  27— K.C. 

Begonia  Arthur  G.  Sonnies    ..  Lairg,  May  17  — F.C. 

„     lineata        Veitch,  July  5— B.C 

,.     MadameComes.se  ..  Laing,  Julys — F  C. 

,,     Madame  Stella    ..  ..  Laing,  July  5-  F.C. 

,,     Marquis  of  Bute  . .  . .  Laing,  May  17— F.C. 

,.    Wm.  Bealby        ..         ..  Laing,  May  17— F.C. 

Caladium  albo  luteum  ..         ..  Laing,  May  17— F.C. 

,.     Ibis  Rose Laing,  May  17— F.C. 

Caianihe  Textorea        ,.  ..  Spyers.  July  5 — B.C. 

Calceolaria  Cloth  of  Gold       ..  Rapley,  May  17— F.C. 

Callleya  gigas  alba  Mriata      ..  James,   Inly  5 — B.C. 

,,     gigasgrandirlira..         ..  B.  S    William-,  July  5— B.C. 

,,     Mossia;  Souihgalei         ,.  James,  July  5  — B  C. 

Clematis  Daniel  Deronda       ..  Noble,  April  27  — F.C. 

,,     Darwin      ..  ..         .,  Nohle,  April  27 — F.C. 

,,     Pi  incess  Beatrice  ..  Noble.  April  27 — F.C. 

Crelcgyne  Massangtana         ..  B.  S.  Williams.  April  26— B.C, 

Cor\amhes  exinua       ..  ..  Spyers,  July  5— B.C. 

Cotylus  aurea     . .        _  ..  ..  Paul  &  Sun,  May  17— B.C. 

Colunmea  Kalbreyerii. .         ..  Veitch.  March  19  — B.C. 

Crinum  Makoyanuni    ..  ..  B.  S    Williams,  April  26 — B.C. 

Croton  aureo-marrnoratus        ..  VeitL.li,    July  5  —  H  C. 

„      Baron  Schiuder  ..  ..  B.  S.  Williams,  May  17-B.C. 

„     Bruce  F.ndlay     ..  ..  K.  S.  Williams.  July  5—  B.C 

,.     Daysrring  ..         ..  Veitch.  July  5  — B  C. 

Cyc'anien  Crimson  Gem         ..  Little.  March  sq— F.C. 

,,     Emily  Little        ..  ..  Little,  March  29— K.C. 

„     Rose  Queen         ..  ..  Little,  March  sq  —  F  C 

,,     striata        Little,  March  29—  F.C. 

,,     Tinted  Gem         ..  ..  Little,  March  29— F.C. 

,,     White  Gem  ..  ..  Little,  March  29— F  C. 

Cymbidium  Pari_shii     ..  ..  Spyers,  July  5  —  P. C. 

Cypripeilinm  calcinum  ..  Vciich,  March  29—  It  C. 

,,     grande Veiich. Julys — B  C. 

,,     iosigne  aureum  ..  ..  Bull,  March  29  — B  C. 

Davallia  Jtuniculata      . .  . .  B.  S.  Williams,  March  20  — B.C. 

„     fijiensis  plumosa  ..  Bull,  April  26 — B.C. 

,.     tenuifolia  Veitchiana     ..  Veitch,  July  5— B.C. 
Dendrobium    Falconeri  gigan- 

teum     ..  ..  ..  Veitch,  March  29— B.C. 

Dicksonia  chrysoiricha  ..  Veitch.  July  5  — B.C. 

DieiTei.bachia  majesiica  ..  B.S.  Williams,  March  29  —  B.C. 

Dracaena  fragrans  vanegata  . .  Bull,  March  29  — B  C. 

,,     'I  homsoniana       . .  . .  Veitch,  July  5  — B.C. 

Gloxinia  Cordelia  ..  ..  Veitch,  July  5— F.C. 

Codetia  Duchess  of  Albany    ..  Daniel's,  Julys-F.C. 

Grammatophyllum  EllUii  Low,  July  5  — b.C. 
Gymnogramma         Laucheana 

grandiceps       ..         ..  Dixon,  April  27-  B.C. 

Hoya  clnbulosa Cranston,  March  29  -B.C. 

Hyacinth  Challenger  ..         ..  Veitch,  Maich  29  —  F  C. 

„     Charles  Dickens..  ..  Veitch,  March  29— F  C. 

,,     delicata Veitch,  March  ag— F.C. 

,,     Duke  of  Albany  ..  ..  Veitch,  March  29  — F  C. 

,,      Surpn>e Veilch,  March  sg  —  F.C. 

Kentia  costata B    S.  Williams,  Mav  17— B  C. 

Lasia  stipulala Veitch,  Inly  5— B.C. 

Leea  amabilis    ..  .  ..  Veitch,  March  29—  B  C. 

Lobelia  Finstuiry  Park  Blue  ..  Veitch    July  5— K.C. 

,,     pumila  Ingrami  ..  ..  Wood  &  Ingram,  July  5  —  F.C. 

Lyca?.ie  D^ppei  punctatissima  B.  S.  Williams,   Inly  5  —  B.C. 

Medinilla  amabilis        ..  ..  Bull.  April  26— B  C. 

Nepenthes  niadagascarieiisis..  Veitch,  July  5  — B.C. 

,,     Mastersiana  ..  ..  Veitch,  July  5  — B.C. 

„     Rajah         Vettch,  July  5-B.C. 

Odontoglossum    cordatum  au- 

reum James,  July  5— B.C. 

,,     Halli  nigrum        ..         ..  Bull,  March  79— B.C. 

„     ,,     pictum  ..  ..  Bull.  April  26— B.C. 

,,     Leeanum Veitch,  March  39— B.C. 

„     Pescatorei  album  ..  Bull,  March  29  — B.C. 

„     ,,     Veitchii  ..         ..  Veitch,  March  20  -B.C. 

,,     tripudians  aureum         ..  Veitch,  July  5,  B.C. 

Osmunda  japonicacorymbifera  Veitch.  July  5— B.C. 

.,     javam.a Veilch.  July  5- B  C. 

Pansy  Eclipse    ..  ..         ..  Hooper,  May  17— F.C. 

,,     General  Gatfield  ..  Hooi  er,  May  17  — F.C. 

,.     Mis    Llewellyn   ..         ..  Hooper,  April  27— F.C. 
Pelargonium            (decorative) 

Bridesmaid     ..  ..  Wiggins.  April  27— F.C. 

,,     (>h<.\v)  Adventurer  ..  poster,  July  5  -K.C. 

,,     (show)  Diadem    ..         ..  Foster,  Inly  5— F.C. 

,,     (show)  Foster       ..  ..  July  5— F.C. 

,,     Rose  Superb         ..  ..  Wiggins,  July  5— F.C. 

„     Sister  ut  Mercy  ..  ..  Fustcr,   Inly  5  —  F.C. 

Pellrea  Domunana         ..  ..  B.  S.  Williams.  May  17  — B.C. 

Pescatorea  Klabochoium        ..  B.  S.  Williams,  Mav  17— B  C 

,,      Lelmianni  ,.  ..  Vervaet,  May  17  — B  C. 

Phalangium  eleganlissimum  ..  B.  S.  Williams,  May  17  — B.C. 

Fhalsenopsu  Stuartiana         ..  Lowe,  March  29— B.C. 

,,     ,,     nobilis  ..         ..  Lnwe.  March  29— B.C. 

„    tclraspis Veitch,  July  5— B.C. 
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Pinguicula  caudata      ..  Veitch,  March  «q— B.  C. 

Pleopeliis  fossa Veitch.  July  5— B.G 

Poly  podium  omnium    ..  ..  Veitch,  July  5  — B.C. 

Primula  acaulis  Crou&sii  llore- 

plcno Paul  &  Son,  March  to  —  F.C 

.,    obconica Veitch,  March  so — B.C 

Pratia  angulata  ..  ..  .  Veitch,  May  17—B  C. 

Kcseda  odorata  prolifera         ..  "ali-hin.  May  17 — VC 

. tlbs  ..  B.  S.  Williams,  May  17-B.C 

Rhododendron  balsjmiiiil]oruni 

album Veitch,  July  5— F.C. 

„  ,,     aurctim        ..  ..  Veitch,  July  5  —  F.C. 

,,    Favourite Veitch,  March  ao— F.C. 

,,    Star  of  India       ..        ..  Veitch,  July  3 —  F-C 

Rose  Her  Majesty  Bennett,  July  s— F.C 

„     Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam .  Bennett,  July  5— F.C. 

„     H.P  ,  Queen  oJ  Queens.  W.  Paul.  May  17—  F.C. 

Sarcacenia  Courtii        ..  ..  Veitch,  July  5      B  I 

„     nielanorhoda         ..  ..  Veitch,  July  5— B.C, 

,.     porphyroneura     ..  Veitch,  July  5—  li.t". 

Scolopenclnum  vuti;are  densum  Kelway,  May  ry— B.C. 

Selaginella  grandis      ..         -.  Veitch,  July  5— B.C. 

xautholeuca   ..         ..  Veitch.  July  5—  Ii  C. 

Trichopilia  Backhou&iana     ..  Porman,  May  17— B.C. 

Viola  Mrs.  Laing  ..  ..  Hooper,  April  97 — F.C 

ZyRopeialum  Clayii      ..  ..  B.  S.  Williams,  March  29 — B.C. 


CONDITION     AND     PROSPECTS 
OF   THE   SEED    CROPS. 

This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
gardener  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 


quantities,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  crops.  The 
wrinkled  Teas  generally,  and  the  main  ciop  and  late 
varieties  especially,  were  seriously  injured  by  the 
continued  wet,  and  inferior  samples  are  the  conse- 
quence. Scarlet  Runners,  which  are  always  a  late 
crop,  will  certainly  not  produce  a  heavy  yield  ;  but 
as  harvesting  is  only  just  completed,  or  scarcely  so, 
a  better  estimate  of  the  probable  crop  can  be  ascer- 
tained later  on.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  get  the 
haulm  sufficiently  dry  to  carry  from  the  fields.  Cab- 
bage seed  is  but  a  short  )ield — not  so  much,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  hearts,  which  were  of  the  most  promising 
character  during  the  autumn  of  last  year,  did  not 
run  to  seed,  the  proportion  averaging  only  one 
in  ten  or  thereabouts.  Broccolis  have  furnished 
good  crops,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  Kales 
and  Brussels  Sprouts.  Cauliflower  is  so  little 
grown  in  this  country  for  seed  purposes  that  the 
crop  is  of  comparatively  little  importance. 

The  seed  crops  of  early  Carrots  proved  good,  but 
the  later  crops  have  suffered  severely  from  the  wet. 
James',  the  Long,  Surrey  and  the  Altrincham  Carrots 
are  largely  grown  in  Essex  for  seed  purposes.  The 
crops  of  Parsnips  are  plentiful  and  of  good  quality. 


Fig.  112.— helipterum  (acroclinium)  roseum  i-lore-pleno.    (see  p.  628.) 


Flower  seeds  which  are  grown  in  the  open  air  con- 
sist mainly  of  annuals,  and  these  generally  ripen 
early  and  have  been  secured  generally  in  good  con- 
dition. Some  later  matured  things  have  suffered  more 
or  less  from  wet.  Mignonette  is  almost  a  failure, 
owing,  not  to  the  wet  so  much  as  to  the  ravages  of  a 
a  small  fly.  Its  effect  on  the  plants  was  to  pre- 
vent them  from  flowering,  and  thus  the  seed  crop  is 
next  to  nothing  practically.  But  Mignonette  is  largely 
grown  abroad,  and  thus  there  will  be  forthcoming  an 
adequate  supply  :  besides,  the  large  houses  in  the 
trade  hold  over  good  stocks  of  leading  seeds  gene- 
rally for  the  following  year.  Sweet  Peas,  which  are 
very  largely  grown  in  this  country,  are  a  fair  average 
crop.  Annual  flower  seeds  generally  have  been  late  in 
maturing  this  season,  but  it  has  not  materially  allected 
the  average  crop. 

Let  us  hope  the  season  just  now  coming  to  a  close, 
with  storm  and  flood  alternated  by  gleams  of  brilliant 
sunshine  and  drying  winds,  that  appear  to  have  driven 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  for  a  time  the  proverbial 
fogs  of  November,  is  terminating  a  cycle  of  bad 
seasons  for  gardener  and  agriculturist  alike.  The 
season  of  1S82  is  a  decided  improvement  in  many 
particulars  on  that  of  1881,  and  1SS3  will  come  in 
anticipated  by  thousands  of  wishes,  that  it  will  so 
abundantly  bring  forth  "  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth,  that  in  due  time  we  may  enjoy  them,"  with 
thankful  hearts. 


seed  trade.  The  business  transactions  ol  some  of  the 
larger  wholesale  houses,  for  instance,  are  so  extensive, 
and  provision  has  to  be  made  for  such  large  stocks  of 
some  kinds  of  seeds,  thus  requiring  much  foresight, 
judgment,  and  decision,  that  these  matters  have  to  be 
planned  with  all  the  care  of  the  details  of  a  campaign  ; 
and  when  this  is  done  an  untoward  season  will  some- 
times bring  down  almost  to  ruin  the  citadel  of  hope 
reared  at  so  much  cost  of  labour  and  anxiety.  It  is 
only  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and 
working  of  the  seed  trade  that  can  at  all  comprehend 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  contracts  that  have  to  be 
made  and  the  important  results  depending  on  them. 

The  spring  of  the  present  year  was  one  pregnant 
with  hope  for  the  seedsman  and  gardener.  They  were 
led  to  think  that  a  series  of  years  of  bad  or  deficient 
harvests  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  the  dawn  of 
better  times  was  at  hand.  So  far  was  this  hope 
realised  that  the  crops  of  early  Peas  and  Broad  and 
Longpod  Beans  were  both  good  and  well  harvested, 
and  the  samples  this  season  are  better  than  they  have 
been  for  three  or  four  years  past.  But  between  the 
times  of  the  early  and  main  harvests  a  great  change 
for  the  worse  took  place  in  the  weather ;  and  during 
July   and  August    rain  fell  frequently  and  in  great 


Nothing  could  have  been  more  promising  in  the 
middle  of  August  than  the  Onions  being  grown  for 
seed.  Strong  stalks  had  thrown  large  and  symme- 
trical heads  full  of  what  promised  to  become  plump 
and  well-matured  seeds.  There  is  no  lack  of  seed, 
but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  small,  discoloured,  and  of 
poor  quality.  The  consequence  is  that  the  seed  will 
have  to  be  sown  thickly,  and  growers  of  Onions  must 
give  every  assistance  to  their  growing  crops  in  order 
to  combat  the  effects  of  these  defects  in  the  seeds. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  seeds  are  largely  grown  abroad , 
but  there  the  harvest  generally  is  thin  and  spare  this 
year.  In  Germany  and  other  seed  growing  districts  wet 
weather  prevailed  during  late  summer  and  autumn,  as 
in  this  country,  and  seriously  interfered  with  the  con- 
dition and  ingathering  of  the  seeds. 

In  the  agricultural  department  the  yield  of  Turnip 
and  Swede  seeds  is  much  lower  than  was  expected. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  Mangel  Wurzel  promised 
well,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  the  yield  per 
acre  would  be  unprecedentedly  large.  The  action  of 
the  weather  has  so  affected  the  seed  that  it  is  small 
and  badly  coloured,  and  the  crop  will  not  be  half  what 
was  anticipated.  The  growth  of  Mangel  seed  there- 
fore cannot  be  anything  like  up  to  the  average. 


FRUIT    NOTES. 


Cordon  Pears  and  Apples. — If  one  may  judge 
from  the  signs  of  the  times  the  cordon  system  of 
fruit  growing  is  gaining  in  favour,  and  if  the  pro- 
gress is  slow,  it  is  at  least  sure.  It  is  strange  that 
three-fourths^of  our  fruit-growing  population,  owners 
of  small  gardens,  have  not  seen  the  great  benefits  of 
the  system  long  ago.  If  you  want  to  cover  a  wall  at 
once  with  fruit-bearing  trees,  plant  cordons,  oblique 
or  perpendicular  as  fancy  or  fashion  may  dictate. 
You  get  larger  fruits  than  you  can  obtain  by  any  other 
system,  and,  as  a  rule,  you  get  a  handsome  instalment 
the  year  after  planting.  Apples  upon  the  Paradise 
stock,  and  Pears  upon  the  Quince,  seldom  fail  to 
fruit  early.  Those  who  have  no  walls  may  succeed 
nearly  as  well  by  forming  arches  over  the  main  walk 
or  walks  of  their  garden,  and  plant  them  with  cordons. 
It  is  a  good  way  of  utilising  space,  and  of  making  a 
garden  ornamental — of  providing  shade  and  shelter, 
to  say  nothing  of  profit.  Horizontally-trained  cordons 
may  be  planted  at  the  front  or  along  the  backs  ol 
borders  parallel  with  the  alley,  and  these  will  be 
found  to  bear  fruit  when  the  crops  upon  trees  are 
totally  destroyed  by  winds  as  they  were  during 
the  past  year.  These  cordon  fruit  trees  are 
covered  with  fruit-buds  to  their  very  base,  the  best 
example  of  the  single  and  double  cordon  that  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time  being  in  the  fruit  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.  The 
Messrs.  Cheal  have  several  illustrations  of  the  cordon 
method  of  fruit  growing  in  their  nursery.  The  trees 
are  trained  upon  arches,  against  wooden  fences,  on 
walls,  and  upon  the  horizontal  system  trained  to  a 
single  wire.  The  trees  are  remarkable  both  for  their 
health  and  fertility,  and  are  planted  at  about  15  inches 
apart.  We  were  told  of  a  gentleman  who  lately 
planted  a  "diamond  fence"  of  cordon  fruit  trees,  and 
who  is  much  pleased  with  the  experiment.  There  is 
no  reason  why  any  quantity  of  fruit  trees  should  not 
be  planted  in  the  same  way  in  sheltered  situations. 
The  hardy  fruit  crop  has  been  so  thin  this  season  that 
people  should  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  improve 
the  condition  of  things  as  early  as  possible.  A  num- 
ber of  cordon  trees  are  an  ornament  to  any  garden, 
leaving  utility  out  of  the  question  ;  but  it  is  owners 
of  medium-sized  gardens  who  will  find  them  of  most 
benefit. 

Apples  in  Yorkshire.  —  I  can  assure  Mr. 
Clayton  that  I  had  no  wish  to  impute  unworthy 
motives  to  either  him  or  his  friend  Mr.  Macintosh, 
and  am  sorry  that  he  has  threatened  to  throw  up  the 
sponge  because  his  list  is  a  little  criticised.  To  adopt 
the  seventeen  sorts  marked  with  an  asterisk  only  out 
of  a  list  of  sixty-one  sorts,  is  what  I  should  call  a 
regular  slaughter  of  the  innocents.  However,  I  hope 
Mr.  Clayton  will  live  through  this,  and  give  us  some 
of  his  useful  hints,  as  he  has  done  before,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  My  object  in 
writing  at  all,  was  to  show  that  many  of  the  sorts  not 
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taken  into  account  were  really  good  if  treated  under 
certain  conditions ;  no  doubt  a  long  list  could  be 
made  out  suitable  for  the  north  of  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
Clayton  said  in  his  first  letter  that  all  the  Apples  are 
on  the  Crab,  and  planted  about  fifteen  years  ;  in  his 
letter  at  p.  597  he  says  Mr.  Macintosh  did  not 
plant  the  bulk  of  the  trees,  consequently  he  was  not 
responsible  for  their  being  planted  north  of  the 
Trent.  That  is  not  my  contention  ;  I  still  maintain 
that  many  good  Apples  are  marked  as  useless,  either 
from  canker,  bud-growth,  or  other  causes.  "We  can- 
not very  well  contend  against  the  climate  with  tender 
sorts,  but  we  can  in  a  great  measure  prevent  the 
canker  in  trees  :  such  a  thing  is  hardly  known  in  the 
gardens  here.  We  never  plant  a  fruit  tree  of  any  sort 
without  first  removing  all  the  subsoil,  and  then  filling 
in  the  hole  with  maiden  loam  ;  if  this  had  been  done 
with  the  cankered  trees  in  Hampshire,  the  canker 
would  soon  have  disappeared.  Mr.  Clayton  says  he 
has  seen  better  Apples  grown  at  Bolton  Hall,  15  miles 
further  north  than  Thorpe  Perrow,  than  could  be 
grown  in  the  warm  climate  of  Hampshire  ;  this,  I 
must  confess,  I  do  not  understand.  I  know 
Bolton  Hall  Gardens  well,  and  have  more  than  once 
supplied  the  late  Lady  Bolton  with  a  list  of  Apples  to 
be  planted  at  Bolton.  Apple  culture  in  that  grand 
old  garden  is  a  complete  blank' — very  few  are  grown 
there  at  all.  The  present  gardener,  Mr.  Hall,  is 
doing  there  what  should  have  been  done  years  before  ; 
he  is  removing  a  quantity  of  old  useless  Peach  and 
other  trees  from  the  long  terrace  walls,  and  planting 
good  useful  Apple  trees.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
a  quantity  of  Pears  that  hardly  wanted  planting  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel :  those  he  is  getting  rid  of  as 
fast  as  possible,  either  by  grafting  or  planting.  I 
noticed  when  I  was  last  there  a  few  very  fine  Apples 
growing  against  the  wall,  on  some  very  fine  young 
trees  that  were  growing  probably  in  the  Chelsea 
Nursery  the  year  before  ;  from  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit  and  wood  they  were  planted  in  the  right  sort  of 
stuff  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  in  the  future. 
Wyken  Pippin  and  Worcester  Pearmain  arc  two  sorts 
likely  to  prove  useful  for  the  North,  the  few  we  had 
have  ripened  up  well.    William  Culverwell. 

Dr.  Hogg  Peach. — Your  correspondent,  "A.  S." 
(p.  566},  need  have  no  apprehension  as  to  this  excellent 
Peach  not  succeeding  with  him  out-of-doors,  pro- 
viding that  he  obtains  a  strong  healthy  young  tree, 
and  plants  it  in  good  soil  with  ample  drainage,  in  a 
situation  that  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Peach  trees 
generally.  It  is  a  robust  grower,  a  free  bearer,  and 
the  fruits,  which  are  very  large,  and  of  a  rich  brisk 
flavour,  ripen  about  the  middle  of  August.  When 
grown  under  glass  and  with  judicious  treatment,  Dr. 
Hogg  is  truly  a  noble-looking  Peach,  and  one  that, 
as  it  becomes  better  known,  is  destined  to  be  more 
extensively  cultivated  than  at  present  it  appears  to  be. 
H.  //'.  Ward,  Salisbury. 

Ari'LE  Lemon  Putin. — To  those  who  are  about 
planting,  let  me  bring  before  their  notice  specially  the 
Lemon  Pippin  as  being  one  of  the  best — suitable 
either  for  kitchen  use  or  dessert.  Lemon  colour, 
slightly  oval,  and  perfect  outline  ;  flesh  white,  firm, 
and  with  an  agreealble  acidulous  flavour.  In  use 
from  October  to  April — a  strong  point  in  its  favour. 
It  is  very  prolific,  and  succeeds  well  on  bush,  pyra- 
mid, or  standard.  Baked  it  retains  its  beautiful  shape. 
For  dessert  it  is  very  handsome.  For  market  pur- 
poses it  commands  the  best  price.  D.  C.  P. 

The  Force  Aim. k. —This  is  the  local  name 
for  an  Apple  that  is  largely  grown  in  Sussex,  a 
pretty  conical-shaped,  striped  fruit,  said  to  be  of 
excellent  quality.  As  seen  in  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Son's  nursery,  Crawley,  Sussex,  the  tree  is  a  close 
grower,  and  is  perfectly  smothered  with  fruit-buds 
from  top  to  bottom.  Whether  trained  as  a  bush 
standard  or  as  an  espalier  the  variety  seems  to  be 
equally  fruitful. 


Gentiana  Kurroo  is  a  lovely  Gentian,  related 
to,  though  considerably  handsomer  than,  our  native 
G.  pneumonanthe.  It  has  dark  green  foliage  and 
azure  blossoms  sprinkled  with  pearly  white.  It 
is  a  native  of  Western  Temperate  Himalaya  at  ele- 
vations of  from  5000  to  Sooo  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  is  a  recent  addition  to  our  list  of  cultivated 
Gentians.  On  the  new  rockwork  at  Kew  it  may 
now  be  seen  in  flower. 
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The  Potato  Disease  and  Mr.  Wilson's 
Sclerotias. — The  curious  point  about  these  bodies 
is,  that  of  their  connection  with  Peronospora  having 
been  so  long  overlooked.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able when  we  remember  the  number  of  mycologists 
who  have  specially  studied  the  life-history  of  this 
fungus,  over  which  so  many  battles  have  been  fought 
during  the  last  few  years.  How  is  it,  we  are  tempted 
to  ask,  that  these  by  no  means  inconspicuous  bodies 
should  have  escaped  the  keen  eye  of  De  Bary  when 
he  in  his  numerous  investigations  traced  the  mycelium 
of  the  Peronospora  amongst  the  cells  of  its  host 
plant,  unless  it  be  that  these  bodies  are  produced 
only  under  certain  special  conditions,  and  do  not 
accompany  the  Peronospora  in  its  more .  frequent 
manifestations  ?  But  Mr.  Wilson  by  no  means  favours 
this  view  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  finds  them  abundantly, 
and,  as  I  gather,  not  confined  to  any  particular  sort 
of  Potato,  or  circumstance  of  growth,  season,  or 
locality.  That  these  bodies  have  been  seen  by  myco- 
logists previously  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
the  importance  and  originality  of  Mr.  Wilson's  obser- 
vations. That  this  has  been  the  case  I  think  does  not 
admit  of  doubt.  Probably  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first  to  observe  them,  was  Martius.  In  his  book  on  Die 
Kartoffel  Epidemic ',  published  at  Munich  in  1842,  he 
figures  them  on  plate  iii.,  figs.  19,  23,  and  24,  as  Pro- 
tomyces  spores  in  diseased  tubers.  At  fig.  25  he 
gives  a  representation  of  a  mass  of  hyphce  arising 
from  a  substratum  of  similar  bodies.  Figs.  36, 
37,  and  38,  show  enlarged  views  of  these  dark 
bodies,  and  represent  the  fungus  we  have  hitherto 
known  under  the  name  of  Tubercinia  scabies,  Berk. 
In  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for 
June,  1S50,  Messrs.  Berkeley  and  Broome  describe 
the  species  of  Tubercinia,  one  the  above,  and  the 
other  (T.  trientalis)  on  the  leaves  of  Trientaliseuroprea. 
It  is  curious  that  these  two  species  should  have 
lain  dormant,  so  to  speak,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
and  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  should  have, 
by  different  observers,  been  made  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation which  has  resulted  in  the  demonstration 
of  their  conidial  fructification.  In  the  last  part  of 
De  Bary's  Bcitrligczitr  Morphologic und Physiologic  der 
Pilzc,  published  this  year,  M.  Woronin  has  given  the 
life-history  of  Tubercinia  trientalis.  On  plate  i. 
the  conidia  are  depicted  in  their  various  stages,  fig. 
4  shows  three  conidiiferous  hyphse  emerging  from  a 
stoma  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Wilson,  at 
figs.  77  and  7S  on  p.  480  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
shows  the  conidiiferous  hyphre  of  P.  infestans,  only 
the  conidiiferous  hyphce  of  T.  trientalis  are  simple 
and  bear  but  one  conidium  on  each.  At  fig.  10,  M. 
Woronin  shows  the  germ-tubes  of  the  conidia  of  T. 
trientalis  boring  their  way  through  the  epidermis,  or 
rather  insinuating  the  extremities  of  their  germ-tubes 
between  the  epidermal  cells.  On  the  next  plate  the 
germination  of  the  Tubercinia  spores  themselves  is 
shown  producing  promycelium  and  spores  after  the 
manner  of  the  Ustilaginei  generally.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
promised  to  give  us  his  views  upon  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  fungus  more  in  detail,  a  promise  the 
fulfilment  of  which  we  all  look  forward  to  with 
great  interest.  Chas.  B.  Plow  right,  7,  King  S(restt 
A'mgs  Lynn,  Oct.  30. 

Rudbeckia  pinnata. — Under  this  name  I  grow  a 
very  characteristic  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  of  tall 
slender  growth,  not  unlike  that  of  K.  subtomentosa, 
but  less  robust,  and  increasing  very  slowly.  It  is 
even  later  in  flower,  the  flowers  not  beginning  to 
open  this  year  till  Michaelmas.  The  stalks  are  wiry 
and  upright,  each  bearing  at  the  end  a  single  flower, 
which  has  in  the  centre  a  light  brown  cylindrical  cone 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  the  size  of  a  piece  of 
common  drawing  pencil,  from  the  base  of  which  the 
large  and  long  light  yellow  petals  turn  straight  down, 
as  thin  in  substance  as  if  cut  out  of  yellow  silver- 
paper,  but  resisting  the  weather  well,  and  lasting  a 
long  time.  It  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  flower,  though 
not  gay  in  colour.   C.  Wollcy  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas, 

Winter  Blooming  Anemones.— Blessed  indeed 
are  those  who,  like  Mr.  Burbidge,  have  a  good  bed 
of  Anemones  to  gather  flowers  from  just  now.  Whilst 
almost  all  other  flowers,  Chrysanthemums  alone 
excepted,  seem  to  have  been  washed  or  blown  into 
utter  desolation,  the  Anemone,  with  its  buds  buried 
below  the  soil  when  the  fierce  storm  and  the  tem- 
pestuous blast  sweeps  over  our  gardens,  quickly  at 
the  bidding  of  the  first  gleam  of  winter  sunshine  un- 
folds them  for  our  joy  and  delectation.  I  have  two 
batches  of  Anemones  just  now  in  full  growth— one 
throwing  bloom  most  abundantly,   the  other  raised 


from  seed  saved  and  sown  during  the  past  summer 
that  will  produce  flowers  freely  in  the  spring.  If  I 
were  growing  these  Anemones  solely  to  get  all  the 
bloom  from  them  possible  I  should  certainly  plant  so 
that  a  low  span  frame  could  be  dropped  over  the  bed, 
and  thus  keep  them  protected  from  their  worst 
enemies — rain  and  white  frosts.  Where  this  is  not  a 
convenient  arrangement  the  roots  will  lift  well, 
always  having  good  clumps  of  soil  attached.  The 
lifting  should  be  done  at  the  end  of  September,  before 
much  growth  is  made  ;  and  if  put  into  a  frame  that 
contains  some  light  soil,  into  which  the  fine  roots  wilt 
run  freely,  they  soon  get  established,  and  produce  a 
mass  of  elegant  laciniated  leafage  and  an  abundance 
of  beautiful  flowers.  And  then  what  colours,  too,  a 
fine  strain  gives — crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  purple,  blue, 
white,  mixed  colours,  and  all  of  fine  form  and  very 
striking.  It  is  doubtful  whether  at  this  time  of  the 
year  any  other  family  of  plants  that  are  hardy  wilt 
produce  more  varied  hues  or  beautiful  flowers.  And 
then  what  a  wealth  of  plants  and  bloom  may  be  got 
from  but  a  packet  of  seed,  the  which,  as  Mr.  Burbidge 
has  shown,  if  sown  in  the  spring  will  give  hundreds 
of  strong  flowering  plants  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 
I  find  Anemones  like  a  stiff  loam  immensely, 
but  they  are  not  over-particular,  and  also  do  well  in 
light  soil,  especially  if  helped  with  a  dressing  of  cow 
manure.  Even  if  the  plants  did  not  bloom  at  all, 
clumps  would  be  grateful  for  their  handsome  foliage 
only  ;  but  when  they  flower  so  freely,  and  specially  at 
such  unseasonable  periods,  then  they  become  invalu- 
able. A.  D. 


Finding  Water  by  Means  of  the  Divining 
Rod. — The  discovery  of  hidden  springs  or  under- 
ground currents  of  water  by  means  of  a  divining  rod 
is  a  belief  as  old  as  the  history  of  the  human  race  ; 
once  accepted  and  accredited  as  almost  a  divine  gift 
it  became,  when  superstition  swayed  the  world,  and 
what  was  not  understood  was  readily  attributed  to 
supernatural  agencies,  a  source  of  danger  and  terror 
to  the  unfortunate  possessor  of  the  gift.  In  more 
tolerant  times  the  remarkable  power  of  working  the 
divining  rod  has  been  found  in  persons  little  desirous 
of  being  distinguished  by  gifts  they  could  neither 
explain  nor  control ;  and  when  the  matter  has  been 
taken  up  by  those  who  have  witnessed  and  profited 
by  the  aid  of  a  water-finder  there  have  been  always 
people  more  or  less  scientific  ready  to  discredit  the 
whole  thing,  classing  it  amongst  popular  fallacies 
the  pure  light  of  science  has  dispelled.  I  may  say 
that  this  part  of  Leicestershire  and  portions  of  the 
adjoining  county  of  Lincoln  are  not  well  situated 
for  obtaining  supplies  of  good  and  wholesome  water, 
and  some  country  gentlemen  whose  unaided  search 
for  water  had  been  unsuccessful  were  induced  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  a  person  residing  in  the  West 
of  England  credited  with  the  power  of  finding  water 
by  means  of  the  divining  rod,  who  in  several  cases 
successfully  achieved  the  desired  results,  and  water, 
where  water  existed,  was  found  and  utilised.  A 
neighbour  of  mine  watching  the  proceedings  of  the 
water-finder  was  induced  to  try  the  experiment  him- 
self, and,  very  much  to  his  surprise,  discovered  in  him- 
self the  power  he  had  witnessed  in  the  professional 
manipulator.  Hearing  of  instances  in  which  he  had 
exercised  this  new  found  faculty,  I  invited  him  to 
make  an  experiment  at  Belvoir,  and  particularly  in 
one  spot,  where  a  command  of  water  was  very 
desirable.  I  watched  his  proceedings,  I  must  con- 
fess, with  a  certain  degree  of  incredulity,  not 
that  I  doubted  the  good  faith  of  myfriend,  butnever 
having  previously  witnessed  the  operation  of  water- 
finding,  it  seemed  to  me  that,  as  in  the  case  of  animal 
magnetism  and  spiritualism,  a  large  amount  of  faith 
was  a  necessary  element  in  the  belief.  Cutting  a 
small  flexible  branch  from  a  Lime  tree,  and  fashion- 
ing it  in  the  form  of  a  fork,  he  took  the  twigs  that 
represented  the  fork  in  his  hand,  and  bending 
slightly,  passed,  holding  the  straight  portion  of  the 
stick  near  the  surface,  rapidly  over  the  ground. 
After  beating  about  like  a  foxhound  seeking  for  a  bst 
trail,  he  slowly  came  to  a  stand,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment I  saw  the  stick  of  itself  curl  upwards  ;  he  ,\t 
once  said,  "There  is  water  here;"  and  the  place 
was  marked.  Going  over  a  considerable  space  of 
ground  I  saw  the  stick  affected  in  the  same  way 
several  times,  and  in  each  case  a  mark  was.  placed 
on  the  spot  where  the  indications  were  strongest. 
I  had  one  crucial  test,  which  I  determined  to  have 
tried.  After  a  landslip  I  had  cut  a  deep  drain  through 
the  sloping  bank,  and  on  the  level  ground  below 
formed  a  tank,  thinking  in  very  dry  seasons  the  water, 
which  ran  pretty  regularly  into  and  through  the  tank, 
might  be  useful.  The  mouth  of  this  tank  was  covered 
with  a  large  flat  stone,  soil  spread  over  it,  and  thi  n 
turfed.  Taking  the  operator  to  this  part  of  the  gar- 
den I  said  carelessly,  "  You  will  not  find  water  about 
here,  the  subsoil  being  clay  ;  but,  just  for  curiosity, 
try  across  this  piece  of  lawn."  He  proceeded,  and 
reaching  the  ground  above  the  tank,  I  saw  the  stick 
bend  upwards  and  the  holder's  arm  quiver  with  the 
exertion  of  keeping  it  down.  He  then  said,  "There 
is  a  stream  of  water  here,  and  not  far  down."     From 
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that  moment  I  believed  in  the  divining  rod  when  held 
by  the  diviner.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  solution  of  this 
apparently  mysterious  sympathy  of  a  green  wand  with 
the  subterranean  water  springs  is  not  altogether 
beyond  our  reach.  The  rod  or  stick  is  a  very  unim- 
portant agent  ;  it  is  the  individual  who  holds  it  that 
gives  it  the  virtue  it  seems  to  possess  :  he  happens  to 
be  so  constituted  as  to  be  especially  susceptible  to 
electrical  influences.  Placing  himself  over  an  escaping 
current  of  electricity,  which  probably  he  has  attracted, 
he  is  for  the  moment  a  conductor,  and  the  wand 
receives  so  much  of  the  stream  as  causes  it  to  bend 
within  the  holder's  hands.  We  know  that  currents 
of  polarity  strike  through  the  earth,  pulsating  almost 
like  the  life-blood  of  a  living  creature.  We  know 
that  electricity  permeates  animate  as  well  as  inanimate 
matter,  that  every  passing  cloud  is  charged  with  it, 
and  that  water,  and  especially  underground  currents 
of  that  element,  seem  especially  to  attract  it.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  the  electricity  that  follows  subter- 
ranean water-courses  is  readily  drawn  upwards  by  the 
powerful  attraction  of  a  living  creature  that  has  an 
extraordinary  affinity  for  it.  I  say  extraordinary— the 
gilt  is  rare — probably  not  one  person  in  20,000  pos- 
sessing it  ;  that  some  do  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt.  I  must  not  omit  to  add,  that  in  two  places 
indicated  by  the  motion  of  the  divining  rod,  and 
marked  as  above  described,  wells  were  sunk  and  water 
found  ;  and  a  reservoir  holding  Sooo  gallons  is  con- 
stantly filled  by  water  proceeding  from  these  rod-dis- 
covered wells.  IV.  Ingram,  Belvoir.  [If  our  corre- 
spondent's suggestion  be  correct  (which  is  open  to 
question),  the  matter  might  easily  be  tested  by  elec- 
tric apparatus  more  sensitive  than  a  man  with  a  rod 
in  his  hand.  Ed.] 

Potato  Notes.— A  couple  of  notes  upon  Pota'.os 
in  these  columns  last  week  show  that  some  curious 
notions  respecting  them  are  entertained.  One  person, 
finding  a  huge  tuber  of  a  new  sort,  possibly  White 
Elephant  or  Queen  of  the  Valley,  somewhat  profanely 
designates  this  tuber  the  Great  Archangel.  Had  he 
termed  it  the  "Claimant  "  or  "  Beelzebub,"  the  taste 
shown  would  perhaps  have  been,  like  the  tuber, 
coarse,  but  natural.  The  tuber  was  in  the  first  place 
no  monstrosity,  thousands  as  big  are  lifted  in  this 
country  annually  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  plant- 
ing of  it  in  its  entirety  was  an  absurdity.  The  result- 
ing crop  was  but  a  moderate  one,  about  12  per  cent, 
increase,  or  rather  less  than  I A  lb.  per  stem  ;  whilst 
bad  the  tuber  been  cut  into  a  dozen  sets  the  produce 
would  most  likely  have  been  doubled.  Probably  not 
one  person  in  a  thousand  would  think  of  planting  a 
29  oz.  tuber  entire  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  experi- 
ment, and  it  is  an  undesirable  example  to  follow. 
When  we  recollect  the  enormous  produce  obtained 
from  single  pounds  of  Snowflake  and  Eureka  Potatos 
several  years  since,  Mr.  Sharpin's  produce  sinks  into 
insignificance.  As  to  Reading  Hero,  of  which  Mr. 
Carmichael  writes  in  such  glowing  phrase,  I  can  but 
say  that,  whilst  it  is  a  good  main  crop  kind,  its  top 
growth  is  tall  and  rank  beyond  all  reason,  for  giant 
stems  4  feet  high  should  give  an  immense  yield  in 
return.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  however, 
other  good  kinds  ready  to  lift  a  month  earlier,  and 
such  as  may  be  planted  several  inches  closer  together, 
and  farther,  have  tops  of  not  more  than  one- 
half  the  height,  produced  with  me  much  larger  crops. 
Indeed,  Reading  Hero  is  a  late  cropper,  and  there- 
fore if  it  loses  its  leafage  early,  as  it  did  this  year, 
the  produce  is  nipped  in  the  bud,  or  reduced  one-half 
its  proper  quantity.  Overhauling  a  few  of  Sharpe's 
Duke  of  Albany  Potato  the  other  day,  I  found  decay- 
ing some  half-dozen  tubers,  each  ol  which  had  been 
perforated  with  the  digging  fork  ;  all  others  were  per- 
fectly sound.  This  simple  fact  affords  another  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Jensen's  statements  with  respect 
to  the  action  of  the  live  fungus  spores  upon  injured  or 
bruised  tubers.  A.  D. 

Productive  Potatos  (see  p.  597).  —Last  year  I 
planted  a  tuber  of  Late  Rose  that  weighed  nearly 
I  lb.  It  came  up  very  strong  with  about  a  dozen 
stems,  and  when  fully  grown  measured  6  feet  in 
diameter.  I  had  it  earthed  up  twice,  using  a  barrow- 
load  of  earth  each  time,  and  when  taken  up  the  pro- 
duce weighed  27  lb.  of  good-sized  tubers,  with  very 
few  small  ones.  Joseph  Carter,  Arlington  Court, 
Barnstaple,  Devon. 

Anemone  coronaria.  —  I  send  two  or  three 
blooms  for  you  to  see  what  may  be  done  in  the 
open  air  in  November  at  Howth,  a  promontory 
which  lies  on  the  sunny  side  of  Dublin  Bay.  They 
are  from  seeds  sown  last  March  on  the  edge  of  a 
sunny  Vine  border  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  wind. 
These  flowers  are  the  result  of  many  years'  selection, 
and  I  imagine  you  will  think  them  bright  and  fair  as 
hardy  flo. vers  of  November.  F.  II'.  Burbidge.  (Very 
fine  for  the  season.   Ed.] 

Schizostylis  coccinea  and  other  Plants  in 
November. — It  is  quite  common  to  read,  even  in 
Calendars,  of  recommendations  for  the  treatment  of 


this  brilliant  flower  under  glass  and  the  care  it  is  said 
to  require.  I  have  splendid  tufts  of  it  now  (Nov.  3), 
at  the  back  of  a  border,  certainly  the  most 
brilliant  outdoor  flower  at  present,  and  on  which  the 
only  care  bestowed  is  to  occasionally  ash  some  of  my 
flower-loving  visitors  to  take  home  a  tuft,  so  that  it 
shall  not  engross  too  much  space.  It  is  spoken  of  as 
a  "miniature  Gladiolus."  With  me  there  is  nothing 
miniature  about  the  spikes,  as  each  throws  out  a  dozen 
blooms,  and  I  have  measured  some  of  those  fully 
expanded  this  morning,  after  forty-eight  hours'  rain 
and  storm,  and  found  them  slightly  over  il  inch 
across  :  just  as  large  as  the  last  bloom  of  Kclway's 
new  Gladiolus,  Lord  Newport,  growing  beside— the 
last  of  the  season.  With  single  Dahlias,  outdoor 
bedding  Fuchsias,  Marigold  Meteor,  a  few  whitish  Car- 
nations, a  few  of  the  "the  last  Rose  of  summer," 
Dickson's  new  Violas,  the  never-ending  Matricaria 
inodora  fl.-pl.,  &c,  but  especially  Schizostylis,  I 
have  gathered  a  fine  bouquet  to-day.  IV.  J. 
Murphy,  Clonmcll. 

The  Grapes  at  Clovenfords.— On  referring  to 
my  notes  I  find  I  made  a  mistake  in  the  estimate  of 
the  weight  of  the  Gros  Colmar  crop  at  Clovenfords 
(p.  5S7,  col.  a),  in  putting  it  at  2000  lb.  per  house  ; 
it  should  have  been  4000.  Last  year  the  principal 
house  reached  3740  lb.  :  this  year  they  are  so  much 
heavier  as  to  quite  warrant  the  calculation  being  put 
at  4000.  T.  £.,  Nov.  8. 
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Chrysanthemums  at  Slough.  —  If  the  show 
of  these  useful  winter  flowers  in  Mr.  Turner's 
nursery  does  not  kindle  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  what  description  of  floral 
exhibition  would  have  that  effect.  Such  a  dis- 
play often  engenders  a  love  for  flowers,  the  sight 
piques  one's  sensibilities,  and  the  outcome  of  it  is 
that  we  take  to  cultivating  the  plants.  It  is  a 
practical  method  of  illustrating  the  beauty  of  the 
flower,  but,  in  order  to  be  intelligible  and  consistent, 
we  must  state  how  this  is  done.  Mr.  Turner  has 
three  houses  filled  with  plants,  one— the  principal 
one — is  over  100  feet  long,  having  a  low  staging 
on  either  side  the  path  which  runs  up  the  centre. 
The  two  sides  are  filled  with  plants  of  various  heights 
and  colours.  When  you  enter  the  door,  the  first 
sight  causes  you  to  wince,  so  bright  is  the  effect 
Irom  the  leafless  trees  and  somewhat  dismal  associa- 
tions you  have  left  outside.  After  a  first  look,  silence 
is  broken  by  the  attendant,  who  knows  the  names 
of  the  varieties  by  the  flower,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  by  the  leaf.  "  That,  sir,  is  Cassandra  ;  this  is 
George  Glenny,  or  White  Globe  "—pointing  to  each 
variety.  Well,  you  do  not  like  to  pose  as  a  benighted 
amateur  even  before  Mr.  Turner's  cultivator-in-chief, 
and  so  it  is  your  turn  to  say  something,  and  the  next 
lew  moments  finds  us  discussing  various  points  of 
cultivation.  To  our  mind  the  chief  merit  of  this 
remarkable  collection  lies  in  the  clean  healthy  foliage, 
the  dwarfness   of  the  plants,  and  the  fine  form  and 

good  colour  of  the  flowers.     Inexperienced  people 

good  in  their  way,  perhaps  good  cultivators  of  other 
kinds  of  plants— assert  that  to  have  large  flowers 
you  must  have  plants  as  tall  as  fishing-rods.  Those 
people  should  see  Mr.  Turner's  collection.  The  two 
banks  of  flowers  are  tapered  from  top  to  bottom 
with  that  exactness  and  taste  which  always  characterise 
Mr.  Turner's  arrangements.  The  colours  are  beauti- 
fully blended,  and  the  effect  unique.  The  plants,  or 
rather  flowers,  are  not  yet  at  their  best,  but  they  very 
soon  will  be.  We  rather  like  the  present  admixture 
of  open  flowers  and  buds,  and  the  glossy  hue  of  the 
leaves.  There  is  George  Glenny,  with  beautifully 
formed  flowers  ;  Cassandra,  tinted  with  pink;  James 
Salter,  lilac;  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  pure  while;  and 
Chevalier  Domage,  a  handsome  reflexed  flower,  and 
perhaps  the  brightest  yellow  in  existence.  But  it  is 
in  taking  a  full  length  view  of  the  two  banks  of 
flowers  that  their  extreme  attractiveness  is  realised. 
The  half  open  buds  of  red,  crimson,  lilac,  pink,  and 
yellow  are  very  striking  in  contrast  with  the  large 


flowers  of  White  Globe  (by  the  way,  very  fine),  Em- 
press of  India,  Mrs.  Ileale,  and  other  white  coloured 
sorts.  The  finest  incurved  flowers  at  present  open  in 
addition  to  those  above-mentioned  consist  of  Golden 
Empress  of  India,  Lady  llardinge,  and  Mrs.  W. 
Shipman,  a  sport  from  it  ;  Caractacus,  a  variety 
resembling  Cassandra,  but  having  more  pink  in  it  ; 
Prince  Alfred,  Barbara,  Beauty,  Inner  Temple,  and  a 
great  many  others.  Mr.  Turner  is  rich  in  Japanese 
sorts,  and  these  are  an  important  feature  of  the  show. 
The  finest  open  flowers  consist  of  Madame  Rcndaller 
(shaded  rose),  Orphee  (rich  crimson),  Mons.  Charles 
Hubert  (canary-yellow),  Oracle  (rosy-purple),  Crite- 
rion, Soleil  Levant  (yellow),  Meteor  (also  bright 
yellow,  and  very  line),  La  Charmcuse  (purple,  tipped 
with  white),  I.a  Ensure  (rose),  La  Nymphe  (delicate 
peach,  shading  to  white),  Peter  the  Great,  and 
Bouquet  Eait.  The  orange-coloured  varieties  of  the 
Bismarck  type  are  most  effective  in  a  collection,  and 
we  think  more  of  them  ought  to  be  grown.  We 
noticed  several  Anemone-flowered  varieties  and 
reflexed  flowers  in  the  collection,  which  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  effect  as  a  whole,  ami  renders  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  stock  more  interesting  than  if  an  equal 
show  were  produced  with  less  variety  of  forms.  Mr. 
Turner  has  given  much  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  medium-sized  flowers,  and  those  of  the  different 
other  sections  that  are  most  useful  for  the  decoration 
of  small  houses,  and  the  show  of  these  dwarf  plants 
laden  with  flowers  of  all  shades  of  colours  struck  us 
as  being  the  most  useful  work  of  the  season.  There 
are  scores  of  people  growing  and  showing  the 
"big  flowers,"  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  varieties 
that  are  best  suited  to  the  masses  are  not  being  for- 
gotten. 

Auriculas  in  Scotland.— At  this  season  of  the 
year  Auriculas  generally  begin  their  winter's  rest,  and 
assume  small  dimensions  ;  but  at  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  previous  mild  weather,  they  are  fresher 
and  stronger  than  I  have  seen  them  for  some  years. 
They  are  in  vigorous  health,  and  have  already  made 
nice  roots,  thus  establishing  themselves  before  the 
rigours  of  winter  come.  The  careful  removal  of 
withered  leaves  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
plants,  and  this  year  frequent  examination  of  the  pots 
has  been  necessary  to  keep  them  free  from  slugs, 
which  have  for  some  months  past  been  very  abundant 
and  troublesome.  There  is  a  good  promise  of  offsets 
for  next  season,  but  if  the  demand  continue  as  great 
as  it  has  been  this  year  they  will  all  be  needed. 
From  correspondents  in  Scotland  I  learn  that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  autumn  bloom  thrown  up. 
This  corresponds  with  the  condition  of  my  own  stock, 
and  was  to  be  looked  for  this  season,  because  in 
spring  many  plants  did  not  bloom  which  should  have 
done,  and  therefore  the  likelihood  was  that  they 
would  flower  in  autumn.  I  notice  that  all  these 
plants  have  thrown  up  bloom,  and,  to  keep  them 
company,  some  of  the  earliest  re-potted  have  done  the 
same.  I  suppose  England  has  also  had  its  share,  for 
I  see  that  some  plants  which  I  recently  received  from 
Yorkshire  are  now  in  bloom.  Curiously  enough, 
McLean's  Unique,  which  almost  never  fails  to  bloom 
in  autumn,  has  this  year  shown  no  sign,  and  Cunning- 
ham's St.  Augustine,  which  in  spring  is  somewhat 
coarse  and  irregular,  has  just  now  given  a  remarkably 
neat  and  pretty  bloom.  Possibly  this  variety  might 
always  come  more  satisfactorily  if  grown  in  poor  soil ; 
at  all  events  the  experiment  can  be  easily  made. 
And  here  I  may  give  a  bit  of  information  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  Lightbody's  Queen  of  Violets  in  per- 
fection. To  bring  out  its  remarkable  beauty,  its 
admirable  proportions,  and  distinct  colours,  grow  it 
in  poor  soil.  When  grown  in  rich  soil  it  has  no 
edge.  In  Scotland  at  present  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  bestowed  on  seedlings,  some  of  which  I  may 
have  to  note  after  next  bloom.  J.  M.,  Mains,  by 
Dundee,  Oct.  30. 


Natural  History. 

The  Rat. — Of  the  smaller  animals  of  creation  no 
less  than  of  the  larger  ones  we  often  hear  and  read 
strange  things,  and  not  unfrequently  observe  them  in 
the  act  of  doing  things  one  would  never  dream  of.  A 
rather  remarkable  instance  of  the  carnivorous,  or  I 
may  say  reptilian,  propensities  of  one  of  these  long- 
tailed  gentlemen  occurred  in  the  gardens  here  the 
other  day,  and  one,  which,  although  it  may  not 
appear  to  be  anything  wonderful  to  those  well  versed 
in  natural  history,  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  of  some 
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interest  to  a  few  of  your  readers,  as  undoubtedly  it 
was  to  the  writer  when  he  was  first  made  acquainted 
with  it.  One  of  our  men  a  few  ago  was  work- 
ing at  a  Pear  tree  which  was  being  root-pruned 
and  where  for  some  time  it  had  been  known  there 
was  a  colony  of  rats  ;  the  order  of  the  day  was  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  them,  and  to  place  as  many 
hors  de  combat  as  possible.  Having  thrown  out  the 
soil  to  the  depth  of  about  iS  inches  or  2  feet,  our 
man  John  and  would-be  rat-killer  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  operations  for  a  time  owing  to  a  sudden 
downpour  of  rain,  and  took  shelter  under  the  wall 
close  by  with  his  shoulders  enveloped  in  a  mat.  Fof 
the  next  few  minutes  John's  eyes  were  fixed  steadily 
on  the  roots  of  the  tree  and  its  surroundings,  with  the 
expectation  no  doubt  that  he  should  see  "  something." 
"Yes;  well— and  what  was  it?/'  "Oh,  a  good  big 
lobworm — a  regular  long  and  fat  one  too,"  says  John. 
In  a  moment  or  two  afterwards  out  came  from  amongst 
the  roots  one  of  our  long-tailed  enemies,  presumably 
in  search  of  a  meal,  and  after  a  short  reconnaissance 
in  different  directions  the  worm  was  sighted,  and 
without  any  further  delay  was  seized  and  carried 
triumphantly  by  the  rat  down  into  his  hole.  Now 
then,  reader,  should  the  question  at  any  time  be  put 
to  you,  Do  rats  ever  eat  worms  ?  you  may  without 
hesitation  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Nothing,  it  would  seem,  in  the  way  of  food  comes 
amiss  to  them.  It  is  on  record  that  they  some- 
times eat  frogs  and  not  unfrequently  members  of  their 
own  family,  and  as  for  stealing  oil  out  of  long-necked 
bottles,  why,  they  are  adepts  at  it— this  feat  being 
accomplished,  so  we  are  told,  by  pushing  their 
tails  down  the  neck  of  the  bottle  into  the  oil 
and  licking  it  off  afterwards.  They  are  also  fond 
of  fowl's  eggs,  and  whilst  one  will  lie  on  its 
back  with  an  egg  clasped  between  its  fore- 
legs, another  will  drag  it  along  by  the  tail.  Doubt- 
less innumerable  other  instances  of  their  extreme  cun- 
ningness  and'voracity  might  be  given  ;  my  only  object, 
however,  in  penning  these  lines  is  to  inform  those  who 
never  heard  of  it  before  that  "  rats  will  sometimes  eat 
worms."  J.  Horscjidd,  Heytestmry. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 

Sunflower  Seed  for  Fowls. — In  some  of  the 
livestock  papers  there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about 
this  lately.  All  agree  that  Sunflower  seed  in  modera- 
tion is  a  good  food  for  fowls,  but  the  opinion  is  not  so 
unanimous  as  to  how  to  secure  it.  It  can  always  be 
bought,  but  some  say  grow  it ;  others  assert  it  will 
never  mature  in  this  country,  and  many  know  nothing 
of  it ;  but  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  some  practical 
results.  Two  or  three  years  ago  we  always  bought 
our  poultry  Sunflower  seed  ;  but  once,  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  we  saw  many  of  the 
flowers  growing,  and  thought  them  so  showy  that  we 
resolved  to  introduce  them  to  our  garden.  With  this 
object  in  view,  two  years  ago  we  bought  a  packet  o 
seed  in  the  spring,  sowed  it  in  a  large  shallow  box  in 
a  little  heat  in  March,  had  the  plants  hardened  off 
and  put  in  the  open  beds  and  border  in  May.  These 
bloomed  in  July,  and  we  had  plenty  of  seed  in  August 
and  September.  Some  of  the  flowers  were  12  inches 
in  circumference,  and  contained  about  I  pint  of 
seeds.  The  bloom  comes  on  the  top  of  the  main 
stem  first ;  but  when  this  withers,  and  the  seed  is 
well  developed,  it  is  cut  off  and  put  into  a  shed,  or 
room,  to  dry,  Then  the  side-shoots  come  into  flower, 
and  they  go  on  bearing  a  succession  until  this  time  ; 
seed  can  thus  be  secured  from  plants  which  have 
been  grown  as  ornaments  in  the  flower-beds,  and 
where  much  of  it  is  wanted  a  patch  of  them  may  be 
grown  together.  We  find  the  home-grown  seed  better 
and  much  cheaper  than  that  from  the  shops,  and  no 
one  need  fail  to  produce  it,  providing  the  seed  is 
sown  early  enough,  and  the  plants  forwarded  under 
protection  in  spring.  In  some  of  the  public  gardens 
about  Edinburgh  I  lately  saw  some  Sunflower  plants 
which  I  fear  would  not  bloom  this  season  ;  but  I 
should  say  the  seed  must  have  been  sown  late  in  the 
open  ground,  and  a  good  harvest  of  seed  need  not  be 
expected  from  this  plan  of  culture  as  a  rule,  especially 
in  the  North.  Kich  soil  suits  them  best,  and  as  the 
plants  are  very  liable  to  become  "top-heavy,"  they 
should  be  supported  before  any  injury  results  from 
this. 

Fowls  in  Gardens.— It  is  often  said  fowls  are 
bad   gardeners,   but   this  is   not   our  opinion.      For 


several  years  we  have  kept  a  number  of  fowls  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  part  of  the  pleasure-grounds  too, 
and  we  have  always  found  them  do  much  more  good 
than  harm.  Scratching  the  soil  is  about  the  only 
injury  they  can  do  in  a  garden,  but  when  brought  up 
in  a  place  of  the  kind  from  the  first  they  are  not  so 
liable  to  do  this  as  when  they  are  only  allowed  in 
new  and  again,  or  get  in  by  chance.  We  find  them 
excellent  lor  picking  up  and  destroying  all  kinds  of 
grubs  and  larva.  There  is  nothing  escapes  their 
notice,  and  some  things  which  they  do  not  eat  are 
pecked  at  to  find  out  what  they  are  until  they  are 
killed.  Our  manure-heaps,  which  are  off  at  the  side  of 
the  kitchen  garden,  form  one  of  their  favourite  resorts. 
They  go  all  round  and  over  them  daily,  and  this  is 
satisfactory,  as  there  are  many  grubs  and  insects  intro- 
duced to  vegetable  quarters  and  flower-beds  with  the 
manure  ;  but  this  daily  scouring  thins  them  well 
before  the  manure  is  much  used.  Unless  in  hot  wea- 
ther in  summer  they  seldom  touch  any  of  the  green- 
stuff, and  in  this  way  they  are  not  half  so  bad  as 
ducks.  S">me  time  ago  we  bought  some  fancy  ones 
of  these  to  put  in  the  kitchen  garden,  but  they  were 
more  destructive  on  the  Cabbage  and  other  plants 
than  the  snails,  and  we  were  glad  to  turn  them  out 
into  a  pond. 

Show  versus  Table  Fowls.  —  In  showing  any 
kind  of  produce  it  is  a  great  matter  when  the  prize 
samples  are  simply  representatives  of  the  main  stock. 
Show  fowls  are  often  considered  to  be  something  very 
different  to  the  best  kind  of  fowls  for  laying  and  the 
table,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  any  difference,  or 
think  they  cannot  be  alike,  as  we  never  yet  found  a 
fowl  which  made  a  good  show  one  that  was  not 
superior  in  other  respects.  Our  Dorkings,  French 
varieties,  and  Scotch  Greys,  have  all  been  noted  in 
the  show-pens,  but  they  have  also  distinguished 
themselves  at  home  for  their  useful  qualities.  We 
have  had  pullets  laying  this  season  when  four  months 
old,  and  cockerels  weighing  7  lb.  when  five  months 
old,  and  I  do  not  think  anything  much  better  than 
this  could  be  desired  or  secured  in  any  way.  Besides 
profit,  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
keeping  a  pure  breed  of  good  fowls,  but  a  nondescript 
race  is  never  satisfactory.  Hesnuife, 
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Thinning. — The  subject  of  early  and  timely  thin- 
ning young  plantations,  especially  of  Pine  and  Fir, 
appears  to  the  writer  of  such  immense  importance 
that  he  hereby  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time  at 
present,  takes  up  the  subject.  If  the  enormous  evils 
entailed  by  the  neglect  of  early  thinning  could  by  any 
possible  means  be  remedied  by  future  treatment  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  would  thereby  be  greatly  modi- 
fied, but  as  in  this  case  prevention  is  everything  and 
cure  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  notes  of  warning, 
loud  and  long,  clear  and  distinct,  are  all  the  more 
needful  of  being  sounded. 

Few  proverbs  are  more  literally  true  than  the  one, 
"As  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap."  At  every  stage  of 
growth,  and  in  every  phase  of  development,  the 
accents  ring  forth,  "  As  ye  sow,  ye  reap."  With  only 
a  very  slight  modification  of  the  words  we  have  the 
exact  term  of  expression  suited  to  our  present  case, 
"  As  ye  thin,  so  shall  ye  profit,"  and  it  may  truly  and 
emphatically  be  added,  "  If  ye  thin  sparingly,  ye  shall 
also  cut  sparingly.  To  any  one,  even  the  least  accus- 
tomed to  observe  rural  objects,  it  must  appear  obvious 
that  the  country  in  general  is  by  far  too  much  filled 
with  small  pole-like  trees,  fit  only  for  paling  rails, 
prop  wood,  and  minor  purposes,  of  which  there  is 
much  greater  supply  than  demand,  at  least  at  anything 
like  remunerative  prices,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
except  in  very  rare  and  isolated  cases,  there  is  scarcely 
to  be  met  a  wood  or  plantation,  not  to  speak  of  a 
forest,  of  well  grown,  mature,  heavy  timber,  suitable 
for  house  and  other  buildings.  Few,  if  any,  will 
venture  to  dispute  that  the  JScotch  Pine  timber  of 
Strath  Spey,  Strath  Dee,  and  many  other  straths  in 
the  North,  and  localities  in  the  South,  contain,  or 
perhaps  more  correctly  speaking,  did  once  contain, 
timber  unsurpassed  in  point  of  quality  and  durability 
by  any  in  the  known  world. 

The  Larch  timber  also  in  Ross-shire,  Inverness- 
shire,  Perthshire,  and  Argyleshire,  including  also 
many  other  districts  both  north  and  south,  and  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom,  is  found  both  in  sufficient 


size  and  quality  as  to  suggest  the  question,  Why  have 
we  not  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  more  of  it — 
enough,  indeed,  to  supply  all  our  demands  ?  The 
answer  is,  Because  it  either  had  not  been  planted,  or 
was  neglected  in  future  treatment,  conspicuously  in 
thinning. 

The  Oak,  also,  of  Perthshire,  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
many  other  districts  where  heavy  loams  and  strong 
clays  abound,  is  unsurpassed  for  strength  of  fibre  and 
durability  by  the  wood  of  any  other  country  or  clime 
yet  known,  and  all  that  is  further  required  is  vastly 
more  of  it,  and  good  trees  to  occupy  the  place  of 
worthless  ones. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  have  soil,  climate,  and  other 
conditions  under  which  those  species  enumerated,  as 
well  as  many  others,  attain  their  highest  desired  or 
perhaps  possible  state  of  perfection,  the  questions 
come  up  again  and  again,  Why  have  we  not  more  of 
such  timber  trees  ?  Why  are  the  millions  of  money 
which  we  pay  annually  to  foreign  nations  not  kept 
within  our  own  shores,  and  paid  to  our  landed  pro- 
prietors to  enable  them  to  improve  their  estates  and 
better  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  ?  The  reply 
again  is,  Because  we  do  not  employ  the  right  and 
proper  means  to  attain  it.  "  As  we  sow,  we  reap." 
It  is  absolutely  pitiable  to  see  so  many  young  planta- 
tions, especially  those  of  the  Pine  tribe,  under  what 
is  termed  approved  forestry,  actually  falling  into  ruin 
for  want  of  room,  light,  and  air  ! 

The  twofold  question  is  quite  a  pertinent  one  : 
How  many  trees  are  planted  upon  an  acre,  and  what 
becomes  of  them  ?  In  extensive  moorland  planting 
the  plants  are  often  successfully  planted  at  about 
4i  feet  apart,  or,  say,  2000  plants  to  the  acre,  and 
smaller  plantations  at  about  3000  or  sometimes 
4000  plants  to  the  acre  according  to  liability  to 
death  and  injury,  &c.  As  to  what  becomes 
of  the  plants,  few  can,  and  fewer  still  care 
about  answering  the  question,  and  those  who  remain 
silent  on  the  point  often  show  more  wisdom  than 
those  who  speak.  Statements  are  not  wanting, 
written  and  verbal,  intended  to  show  that  several 
thousands  of  trees  can  be  grown  profitably  upon  an 
acre  of  ground  as  a  forest  crop.  Such  statements 
must  be  received  only  at  what  they  are  worth,  and 
wise  are  they  who  do  not  value  them  very  highly. 

The  forester  should  give  much  the  same  account  of 
his  three  or  four  thousand  plants  per  acre  as  the 
farmer  gives  of  his  Turnip  seeds,  or  rather  Turnip 
plants— namely,  that  he  puts  the  greater  part  of  them 
out  of  the  way  and  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  order  to  allow  the  crop  to  grow.  As  soon  as  the 
crop  of  trees  is  fully  established,  and  all  blanks  made 
good  by  lifting  a  tree  with  a  ball  of  earth  here  and 
there,  and  planting  it  in  the  open  space — when  this 
is  done,  and  the  trees  advanced  to  from  4  to  6  feet  in 
height,  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  something  near 
8  feet  apart,  or  say  Soo  trees  to  the  acre.  This,  then, 
is  the  crop  to  operate  upon,  so  as  to  produce  the 
most  valuable  crop  of  timber  the  ground  is  capable  of 
sustaining. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  enchanting  desire  to 
preserve  and  prolong  the  undeniable  beauty  of  a  young 
plantation  too  often  leads  to  its  ruin.  There  are  but 
few,  if  any,  rural  objects  so  charming  and  beautiful  as 
a  healthy,  well-grown  young  plantation  at  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years  old.  At  that  stage  of  growth  the  trees, 
if  not  equal  in  size,  have  at  least  more  that  appearance 
now  than  at  any  other  period  of  growth,  and  their 
general  uniformity  is  more  perfect  than  it  will  ever  be 
again.  The  different  shades  of  rich  lustrous  green, 
varying  from  the  deep  blue  to  the  bright  yellow — the 
annual  growths,  too,  both  vertical  and  lateral,  have  an 
attraction  all  their  own  at  this  particular  stage  of 
growth,  which,  when  once  thinned,  they  soon  lose, 
never  again  to  acquire. 

If  to  these  charms  we  add  yet  another  apology  for 
neglect  of  early  thinning,  we  shall  see  there  are,  if 
not  reasons,  at  least  means  of  explaining  and  account- 
ing for  the  maltreatment  to  which  our  young  planta- 
tions are  too  much  as  a  rule  subjected. 

With  not  a  few  (and  rightly  so)  the  primary 
object  in  growing  trees  is  to  derive  revenue  from 
them,  and  when  they  see  young  plants  within  sight, 
as  they  consider,  of  yielding  some  return  for  their  out- 
lay, there  is  nothing  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  embrace  the  opportunity  within  reach.  While 
some  rejoice  at  hearing  of  great  profits  derived  from 
things,  others,  and  with  better  reason,  grin  and  grow 
sad  over  it,  for  the  practice  has  only  a  faint  but  true 
parallel  in  the  practice  of  paying  instalments,  but 
never   making  a   full   settlement.     A  few  profitable 
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things  are  of  themselves  not  a  bad  thing,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  good  the  ultimate  crop  is  bad.  By 
the  early  thinning  system,  which  we  uniformly  recom- 
mend, the  following  advantages  are  gained  : — First, 
less  expense  in  doing  the  work  of  thinning  in  all 
future  time  ;  second,  preventing  the  plantations  from 
ever  being  littered  with  dead  branches,  &c.  ;  third, 
the  crop  receives  room  at  the  proper  time  in  order  to 
secure  continuous  growth  ;  fourth,  thinning  to  very 
young  trees  does  less  harm  than  to  trees  further 
advanced  ;  fifth,  prolonged  thinning  is  the  indirect 
cause  of  flooding  the  market  with  small  kinds  of  little 
value  ;  sixth,  the  crop  of  large  mature  timber  per 
acre  is  double,  if  not  triple,  the  value  of  small ;  and 
seventh,  gladness  instead  of  sorrow,  pleasure  instead 
of  pain,  gain  instead  of  loss.  C.  Y.  Mic/iie,  Cullcn 
House,  Ciillen,  Banffshire,  October  17. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death,  on  October  31,  at 
Cambridge  Villa,  Fulham  Fields,  of  Mr.  William 
Elliott,  the  well-known  and  much-respected  market 
gardener,  aged  seventy-five. 

■  We  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  death,  on 

Wednesday  evening  last,  of  Mr.  F.  Faulkner,  gr.  to 
F.  Leyland,  Esq.,  Woolton  Hall,  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Faulkner,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  winner  of 
the  Challenge  Vase  at  the  Kingston  Chrysanthemum 
Show  last  year,  and  was  one  of  the  three  competitors 
who  was  to  have  taken  part  in  the  final  contest 
for  the  trophy  next  Thursday.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  Mr.  Faulkner  appeared  to  be  in  his  usual 
health,  and  his  early,  almost  sudden  demise  will  be 
regretted  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  about  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Faulkner  was  an  excellent  cultivator,  especially 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  discharged  with 
much  ability  the  duties  of  gardener-in-chief  at  Wool- 
ton  Hall,  one  of  the  leading  garden  establishments 
about  Liverpool.  Mr.  Faulkner  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  young  family  to  mourn 
his  loss. 
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-Fine  morning,  sun  shining  brightly,  blue  sky  ;  dul 

afternoon,  rain  at  inieivaL,  cloudless  at  times. 

Cool  night. 
-Very  fine  bright  day  till  2  P.M.  ;  cloudy  afternoon. 

Squally,  bad  night, 
-Fine  day  and  night ;  gale  of  wind  nearly  all  day. 

Fine  night ;  clear. 
-A  dull  day  ;  cloudy  ;  gale  of  wind  all  day.     Fine 

night ;  gusty  wind. 
—Fine  morning  ;  sun  shining ;  blue  sky.     Dull  and 

overcast  alternoon.     Heavy  rain  at  night. 
-A  dull,  overcast,  cold  day  and  night.     Steady  rain 

all  the  evening. 
-Dull,   overcast   morning.     Fine  bright  afternoon  : 

sun  shining,  deep  blue  sky,  windy.     Strong  wind 

with  lightning  at  night ;  cold. 


London  :  Atmospheric  Pressure, — During  the  week 
ending    November  4,  the  reading  of  the  barometer 


increased  from  29.59  inches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  to  29.95  inches  by  midnight  on  the  29th,  de- 
creased to  29.79  inches  by  midnight  on  the  30th, 
increased  to  30.05  inches  by  3  p.m.  on  the  30th, 
decreased  to  29.52  inches  by  3  p.m.  on  November  I, 
increased  to  29.S6  inches  by  9  a.m.,  and  decreased 
to  29.S0  inches  by  3  p.m.  on  the  2d,  increased  to 
29.8S  inches  by  3  p.m.  on  the  3d,  and  was  29.99 
inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29.82  inches,  being  0.37  inch  higher  than 
last  week,  and  o.  n  inch  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  570,  on  November  1,  2,  3,  and 
4  ;  on  the  29th  the  highest  temperature  was  49*. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
54°- 9. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  360,  on  the  30th  ;  on  the  3d  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture was  490. 5.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest 
temperatures  was  44°.2. 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
I5°.9,  on  the  30th  ;  the  smallest  was  7°.5,  on  the 
3d.  The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was 
io°.7. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  29th,  440  ; 
on  the  30th,  45°.9;  on  the  31st,  4S°.3  ;  on  the  1st, 
52°-3  ;  on  the  2d,  5i°.6;  on  the  3d,  52°.6 ;  and 
»n  the  4th,  $iQ.6;  of  these  the  first  two  days  were 
below  their  averages  by  2°.6  and  o°.6  respectively, 
and  the  last  five  days  were  l°.9,  6°,  I,  5". 6,  6°.8,  and 
6°  respectively  above  their  averages. 

The  mean  temperature  was  490. 5,  being  2°.g  higher 
than  last  week,  and  3°.3  above  the  average  of  the 
week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  iio°.  The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was 
9i°.4. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  short  grass  was  3i°.5,  on  the 
30th.     The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  38%!. 

Rain.  —  Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  0.75  inch, 
of  which  0.55  inch  fell  on  the  30th. 

England  :  Temperature. —  During  the  week  end- 
ing November  4  the  highest  temperatures  were  6o°.i 
at  Cambridge,  59°.  3  at  Brighton,  and  590  at  Sunder- 
land ;  the  highest  temperature  at  Bolton  was  54°.6, 
at  Wolverhampton  54°.8,  and  at  Sheffield  and  Hull 
550.     The  general  mean  was  56°,7. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  Wol- 
verhampton 32°.6,  at  Nottingham  33°,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge, 34 ;  at  Bradford  the  lowest  temperature  was 
40°. 4,  and  at  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Sunderland  was 
39°.     The  general  mean  was  36°.!. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  26°.i  at  Cambridge,  23°.9  at  Brighton,  and 
23°-3  at  Nottingham  ;  the  least  ranges  were  I4°.7  at 
Bradford,  160  at  Sheffield,  and  170  at  Leeds.  The 
general  mean  was  20°.6. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Cambridge,  56°.9,  at  Truro,  56°.4,  and  at 
Sunderland  56°,2;  and  was  lowest  atj  Bolton,  5l°.5, 
at  Bradford  51°. 6,  and  at  Wolverhampton  52°.2. 
The  general  mean  was  54°.3- 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Brighton,  450,  at  Truro  44°.  7,  and 
at  Bradford  44°.4  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton, 39°.i,  at  Bolton  40°.i,  and  at  Leicester  40°.5. 
The  general  mean  was  42°.6. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Leicester, 
I4°.3,  at  Sunderland  I4°.l,  and  at  Cambridge  I3°.2  ; 
and  was  least  at  Bradford,  7°.2,  at  Leeds  9°. 7,  and 
at  Sheffield  lo°.2.     The  general  mean  was  ll°,7. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  week  was  highest  at 
Truro,  49°-9,  at  Cambridge 149°.  6,  and  at  Brighton 
and  Blackheath  49°-5  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolver- 
hampton, 44°.9,  at  Bolton  45°.i,  and  at  Nottingham 
46°.2.     The  general  mean  was  47°.8. 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  1. 84  inch  at  Bolton, 
1. 71  inch  at  Bristol,  and  1.63  inch  at  Bradford.  The 
smallest  falls  were  o.49|inch  at  Cambridge,[o.72  inch  at 
Brighton,  and  0.75  inch  at  Blackheath.  The  general 
mean  fall  was  1.05  inch. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing November  4,  the  highest  temperature  was  53°-7,  at 
Glasgow.  The  highest  temperature  reached  at  Dundee 
was  520.     The  general  mean  was  530. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  26°,5,  at 
Glasgow  ;  at  Edinburgh  the  lowest  temperature  was 
370.     The  general  mean  was  32°,3. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  44°-5, 
being  l°.5  above  that  of  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  4°.  3  above  that  of  the  coresponding  week 
of  18S1,  and  was  highest  at  Leith,  46°.5  ;  and  lowest 
at  Perth,  40°.9. 

Rain.— The  largest  fall  was  2.74  inch,  at  Greenock  ; 
the  smallest  was  0.75  inch  at  Dundee.  The  general 
mean  was  1.54  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


Books  :  J.  S.  U.  The  third  edition  ol  Henfrey's 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany  (Van  Voorst)  would  suit 
you  better  than  the  books  you  name.  —  Gardener. 
There  is  no  Dictionary  that  we  know  of  containing 
the  terms  you  require.  See  the  last  edition  of  Henfrey's 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  where  you  will  find 
most  of  the  terms  you  mention. — 5.  Littleton.  Choice 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  {2  vols.,  jr.  each),  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria"  and  Paradise 
Nursery,  Upper  Holloway,  N.—  C,  T.  There  is  no 
English  book  on  the  subject,  but  there  are  several 
German  works.  Mr.  Berkeley's  articles  are  scattered 
through  many  volumes  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
and  have  unfortunately  never  been  reprinted. 

Camellia  Buds  :  H.  L.  The  fine  constitution  of  the 
Camellia,  and  the  apparent  health  of  its  leaves,  fre- 
quently lead  cultivators  to  a  wrong  conclusion.  There 
are,  however,  certain  symptoms,  brought  about  by 
certain  causes,  which  are  unmistakable,  and  these  are 
beginning  to  develope  themselves  in  the  samples  sent 
for  our  inspection.  The  buds  are  not  as  fully  de- 
veloped as  they  should  be,  and  you  will  find  when  the 
flowers  expand  that  the  petals  will  be  short,  and 
generally  wanting  in  substance.  Wherever  you  see 
that  brown  scaly-like  substance  upon  the  buds  you 
may  be  sure  there  is  something  wrong  at  the  root  ; 
either  the  plant  has  been  allowed  to  get  too  dry  during 
the  formation  of  the  buds,  or  the  soil  is  too  wet,  owing 
to  bad  drainage  ;  in  fact,  any  cause  that  brings  about 
inaction  of  the  roots  will  produce  the  symptoms. 
Camellias  bear  shifting  so  well,  and  are  often  so  im- 
proved by  the  shift,  that  we  would  advise  you  to  lift 
the  plant  before  growth  commences  in  the  spring,  see 
to  the  drainage,  and  replant  in  fresh  soil.  There 
appears  to  be  some  insect  eating  the  buds  ;  you  will 
have  to  trap  these,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  brown  scale-like  appearance  ot  the  buds. 

Camellias  :  IV.  B.  If  given  weak  liquid-manure  will 
do  the  plants  good,  but  will  not  add  much  to  the  size 
of  the  flowers  this  season.  You  must  begin  to  use  it 
earlier,  when  the  plant  is  making  its  season's  growth. 

Concrete  Floor  :  G.  C.  We  cannot  say  from  expe- 
rience that  a  concrete  floor  is  injurious  to  plants,  but" 
from  what  you  state  we  would  advise  you  to  have  the 
"  material  "  of  which  the  floor  is  composed  thoroughly 
examined  by  some  competent  authority.  If  you  tell 
us  more  of  your  mode  of  treating  the  plants  we  will 
advise  you  further.  Please  say  the  form  of  house,  and 
how  far  the  plants  are  from  the  glass. 

Drying  Orchid  Flowers  :  E.  IV.  This  is  a  difficult 
and  unsatisfactory  operation,  owing  to  the  fleshy 
nature  of  the  flowers.  Use  plenty  of  drying-paper  ; 
heat  it  before  the  fire  before  using  it  ;  change  it  very 
often  ;  and  have  between  every  dozen  sheets  or  so  a 
light  frame  of  lattice-work  in  wood  or  wire,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  air,  and  ensure  with  the  above 
precautions  rapid  drying.  Sometimes  the  specimens 
are  dried  with  a  hot  flat-iron,  but  we  cannot  recommend 
the  process,  particularly  if  the  specimens  are  wanted 
for  use,  not  merely  to  look  at. 

Gooseberries  :  T.  A.  1,  red— Dan's  Mistake,  and 
Bobby  ;  yellow — Leveller,  and  Goldfinder  ;  green — 
Stockwell,  and  Grace  Darling ;  white — Overseer,  and 
Fascination.  2,  Messrs.  Salsburyo:  Sons,  Melbourne, 
near  Derby. 

Kainit  :  H.  B.  Wo  do  not  know  any  case  where  it  has 
been  used  for  Vines,  but  we  have  no  doubt,  as  you  say, 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  where  the  border  contained 
an  insufficient  supply  of  potash,  or  in  a  form  not 
readily  available.  For  grass  land  it  is  used  in  the  pro- 
portion of  5  cwt.  to  the  acre. 

Lapageria  :  Lincoln.  No  doubt  it  would  grow  in  the 
house  you  describe,  but  we  much  doubt  if  it  would 
flower  so  freely  as  if  it  could  have  more  light. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  J.  M.  Your  Grape  is,  we  believe, 
White  Nice. — A.  O.  Walker.  Pears — 1,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice  ;  2,  St.  Germains. — T.  P.  Pear  somewhat 
decayed  ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  Gansell's  Bergamot. 
Apples— 2,  Orange  Pippin:  the  others  we  do  not 
recognise. — Hy.  Knoivles.  We  cannot  name  the  fruit 
you  send.  Such  miserable  wizened  samples  we  have 
seldom  seen. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Bessy  Johns.  The  Arauja,  or  Phy- 
sianthus  albens.  —  C.  IV. ,  Weybridgc.  Bupleurum 
stellatum. — Evergreen  A.  The  large-leaved  form  of 
Ficus  stipulata. — C.  T.  The  woolly  variety  of  Thymus 
Serpyllum.  —  W.  Milts.  Marchantia  polymorpha, 
commonly  called  Lungwort. — Constant  Reader.  Ascle- 
pias  curassavica. —  W.  D.  1,  Juniperus  chinensis  ;  2, 
luniperus  virginiana  ;  3,  Sequoia  sempervirens  (the 
Redwood  of  California)  ;  4,  Lonicera  sp.  ;  send  again 
when  in  flower. — A.  O.  IV.  Please  say  where  your 
plant  came  from.  At  present  we  tail  to  identify  it. — 
J.  G.  1,  One  of  the  smaller  forms  of  Selaginella  Mar- 
tensii  ;  2,  Selaginella  Kraussiana  ;  3,  Nephrodium 
molle  ;  4,  Chrysanthemum  trutescens  var.  ;  6,  Dory- 
opteris  pedata  ;  7,  Coronilla  glauca  ;  8,  Asplenium 
flaccidum  var.  ;  9,  Asplenium  lucidum  ;  10,  Selaginella 
Galeottii.     No.  5  was  not  in  the  box. 

Pitch  Pine  ;  H.  B.  It  has  been  used  for  many  years  in 
the  construction  of  hothouses,  and  with  very  great 
advantage,  by  reason  of  its  durable  character. 

Puff-ball:   A.  O.  W.,  Nant-y.Glyn.     The  fungus  is 
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the  species  you  mention — viz.,  Lycoperdon  saccatum  ; 
the  spores  are  echinulate. 

Tak  on  Pipes:  J.  P.  You  will  do  no  good  with  any- 
thing until  you  have  burned  the  tar  off  the  pipes,  and 
painted  them  instead  with  lamp  black  and  linseed  oil. 
If  the  pipes  are  easy  of  access  you  will  not  have  much 
trouble,  but  of  course  you  must  be  careful  not  to  set 
fire  to  the  house. 

Tuberoses:  C.  Urquhart. — You  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  any  quantity  of  good  strong  bulbs  during 
the  present  month.  Put  from  three  to  six  bulbs  in  a 
6-inch  pot,  drain  well,  and  use  good  fibrous  loam  in  a 
mellow  condition.  For  potting  you  may  use  a  slight 
admixture  of  leaf-mould  with  the  loam,  and  put  a  little 
sharp  silver-sand  under  the  base  of  the  bulbs.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  give  bottom-heat — say  irom  70'  to 
8o° — to  start  the  plants  into  free  growth.  Be  sure  that 
the  bulbs  have  made  roots  before  you  plunge  them  in 
bottom-heat.  Pot  up  at  different  times  to  give  a  suc- 
cession of  flowers.  Those  that  you  require  for  plant- 
ing out-of-doors  should  be  brought  forward  in  pots,  be 
well  hardened  off,  and  planted  out  in  a  growing  state. 
They  are  easily  managed  after  they  have  started  into 
growth.     Any  respectable  nurseryman  can  supply  you. 

Vines  :  H.  H.  Grapes  may  shrivel  from  various  causes 
— the  border  may  be  too  dry  ;  if  so,  water  it  gently- 
but  first  of  all  examine  its  condition  before  applying 
the  water.  We  suspect  the  sour  berries  are  shanked. 
The  Vines  may  have  been  overcropped,  or  the  drain- 
age of  the  border  may  be  stopped  up — there  are  many 
reasons  why  Grapes  shank.  The  Vines  should  still 
bear  well  under  good  treatment.  The  mouldy  berries 
are  caused  by  a  low,  damp  atmosphere,  and  if  the 
wood  of  the  Vines  is  not  well  ripened  the  berries  are 
sure  to  be  badly  affected  during  foggy  weather.  To 
prevent  this,  close  the  ventilators  early  in  the  day, 
taking  care  to  have  a  dry  atmosphere  by  keeping  a 
gentle  circulation  of  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes.  But 
your  best  plan  will  be  to  examine  the  border, 
as  you  suggest.  Commence  by  cutting  a  trench  the 
full  length  of  the  border  at  the  point  farthest  away 
from  where  the  Vines  are  planted,  using  a  four-pronged 
fork  for  the  purpose.  Remember  the  points  of  the 
roots  are  the  main  feeders,  and  these  must  be  strictly 
preserved.  Keep  a  watering-pot  filled  with  water 
beside  you,  and  some  soft  matting,  with  which  tie  the 
roots  in  bunches  together,  and  lean  them  back  on  the 
border,  dewing  them  over  at  the  same  time  with  water 
through  a  fine  syringe,  and  throw  a  mat  over  them  to 
keep  them  moist.  Continue  in  this  way  until  you 
satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  condition  of  the  border,  using 
the  fork  all  the  time  to  take  the  soil  from  the  roots. 
In  case  you  decide  to  renew  the  border  with  fresh  soil, 
which  we  expect  you  will  have  to  do,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  this  advice  to  the  end,  and  put  the 
roots  carefully  back  into  the  fresh  compost,  laying 
them  in  singly  in  the  soil  and  keeping  them  as  near 
the  surface  as  possible. 

Vines  and  Mealy-bug,  &c.  :  J.  C.  L.  You  will  do  the 
Vines  no  harm  now,  or  in  the  spring,  by  either  washing 
or  syringing  them  with  a  solution  of  paraffin  provided 
it  is  properly  applied.  A  wine-glassful  of  paraffin  will 
be  sufficient  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  one  person  should 
keep  the  liquid  constantly  stirred  while  another  syringes 
the  Vines  with  it.  We  have  frequently  used  it  at  the 
strength  recommended  upon  stove  and  other  plants 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  them  and  with  very 
satisfactory  results  as  regards  destroying  the  mealy- 
bug. Because  some  men  misapply  it  and  injure  their 
trees  or  plants  is  no  reason  why  others  should  not  use 
it  carefully.  (2.)  A  Pear  will  do  very  well  in  a  cool 
Peach-house,  if  it  has  plenty  of  sun  and  light  and  the 
house  is  not  forced.  You  say  the  Pear  is  to  be  planted 
against  the  north  wall ;  if  it  is  to  be  under  glass  as  you 
say  in  a  Kan-to  house  how  can  it  be  against  a  "  north 
wall?"  Assuming  that  you  have  made  an  error  in 
respect  to  the  aspect  of  the  wall,  we  would  advise  you 
to  plant  a  tree  of  Marie  Louise. 

CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

T.  Laxton,  Bedford — Novelties  in  Vegetable  Seeds,  &c. 
F.  Urquhart  &  Co.,  Inverness — Price  List  of  Nursery 

Stock. 
W.  Smith  &  Son,  Aberdeen — Select  List  of  Roses. 
M.  Bruant,  Poitiers,  France — New  Hybrid  Begonias. 
Dickson  &  Robinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester — 

Descriptive  List  of  Roses. 
Ernest    Benary,    Erfurt  —  Select    Novelties,    Bulbs, 

Tubers,  and  Choice  Florists'  Flower  Seeds. 
F.  Burvenich,  Gentbrugge,  near  Ghent — Hardy  Trees 

and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 
R.  &  G.  Cuthbekt,  Southgate,  N.— Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 

&c. 
Geo.   Cooling  &  Sons,    Bath — Roses,   Fruit  Trees, 

Shrubs,  &c. 
W.    Etherington,    Manor    House    Gardens,    Swans- 
combe,  Kent — Chrysanthemums. 
Edward  Caves,    Newport,    Isle  of  Wight — General 

Nursery  Stock. 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport — Wholesale  List  of  Gladioli. 
Baltet   Freres,    Troyes,    F ranee — Hardy  Trees  and 

•Shrubs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 
Louis  van  Houtte,  Ghent,  Belgium— General  Nursery 

Stock. 
L.  Spath,  Kbpnickerstrasse,  154,  Berlin — Hardy  Trees 

and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 


Communications  Received. — J.  S.— B.  F.  (many  thanks).— 
J.  G.— D.  P.  L.—  J.  C  — G.  R.  (next  week.)— E.  S.  Berkeley. 
— C.  W.  D.— J  Squibbs  (many  thanks).— R.  J.  L.  (at  Ken- 
sington).—C.  V.  G..  Antwerp.— H.  M.,  Warwick.— H.  C., 
Geneva.  — T.  C.-G.  Routledge  &  Sons.— G.  N.— Rodger, 
McClelland  &  Co.  — Prof.  Babington.  — G.  Willers.  —  Dr. 
Langston.— R.  Mcintosh.— D.  T.  I'\—  T.  P.  &  Sons.-W.  D. 
— W.  B.  C.— Baron  Todaro,  Palermo. 


arktts. 


,"r  \COVENT  GARDEN;  November  9. 

The  first  cargo  of  St.  Michael's  Pines  has  just  reached 
us  in  fair  condition,  and  home-grown  fruit  has  received  a 
severe  check.  Grapes  are  still  in  good  supply,  at  pre- 
vious rates.  Apple  market  dull,  with  moderate  consign- 
ments of  American  goods.  Kent  Cobs  steady.  James 
Webber,   Wholesale  Apple  Market. 

Plants  in  Pots. 

s. 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.  12 

Arbor- vitz    (golden), 

per  dozen  ..  ..6 

—  (common),  dozen.  6 
Begonias,  per  doz.  ..  6 
Bouvardia,  doz.  . .  io 
Chrysanthems.,  doz.  6 
Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  4 
Cyclamen,  doz.  ..  9 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6 
Dracxna  terminaiis  30 

—  viridis,  per  doz.  ..12 
Epiphyllum,  dozen . .  18 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..         ..6 
Evergreens,  in  var., 
per  dozen  . .         . .  6 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

1.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Abutilon,  12  blooms    02-04  Lilac  (French),  bun.  80-90 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  o-  S  o  Lilium  various,  per  12 
Azalea,  12  sprays    ..   10-20         blooms      ..  ..30-60 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06-10  Marguerites,  12  bun.  60-90 

Camellias,  per  dozen  20-40  Mignooette,  12  bun.   16-4 
Carnations,  12  blms 


-Av 

KK, 

d.  s.  d. 

0-24 

O 

0-18 

0 

0-12 

O 

0-12 

0 

0-18 

0 

0-18 

O 

0-  6 

O 

0-24 

O 

0-12 

O 

0-60 

0 

0-24 

0 

0-30 

0 

0-18 

0 

0-24 

0 

s.  d.  1.  d. 

Ferns,  Lo  var.,  dozen  4  0-18  o 

Ficus    elastica.    each  16-70 

Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  2  o  10  6 

Fuchsias,   per  dozen  40-90 

Genista,  per  doz.     ..  8  0-12  o 

Hyacin.  (Rom.),  per 
pot  ..         ..  ..16-20 

Margueiite      Daisy, 

per  dozen  ..         ..6  0-12  o 

Myrtles,  per  doz.     ..  6  0-12  o 

Palms  in  variety, 
each  ..         ..2  6-21  o 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  doz.  . .  26-60 

Solanums,  per  doz.  •■  9  0-12  o 


10-30 
10-26 
4  o 


Chrysanth.,    12  bun, 

—  (Fr.)  per  bunch 

—  (best  white),  bun. 

—  12  blooms 
Cornflower,  12  bun. 
Cyclamen,  12  blooms  03-06 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  09-10 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  30-60 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  60-80 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  1J0-  6  o 
Gladioli,  12  sprays  ..  16-30 
Heliotropes.  12  sp.  ..  06-10 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

12  sprays  ..  ..20-30 

Lapageria,  white,  12 
blooms       . .         ..20-40 

—  red,  12  blooms..  10-30 


10-30'  Narcissus,  12  sprays  2  6- 

4  o-  9  o  j    — (paper-white).  Fr., 

o  6-  1  6  J      per  bunch  . .         ..09-13 

Pansies,   12  bunches  10-30 

Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  09-10 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  03-06 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..  1  o-  x  6 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  10-30 

—  (outdoor),  doz  . .  06-1  o 

—  Coloured,  doz...  10-20 
Stephanotis,  12  spr..  60-80 
Tropjeolum,  12  bun.  10-20 
Violets,  12  bunches.-  10-13 

—  French  Czar,  bun.   10-20 

—  Parme  (Fr.),  bun.  36-46 
White  Jasmine,  bun.  o  y  -  1  o 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  j.  d,  I 


Apples,  J^-sieve      ..  20-26 
Aubergines,  per  doz.  40-.. 
Cobs,  ico  lb.  ..45  0-50  o 

Figs,  per  dozen       ..06-10 
Grapes,  per  lb.        ..10-26 


.  d.  s.  d. 


Lemons,  per  ioo     —  6  0-10  o 
Melons,  each  ..   20-40 

Pears,  per  dozen      . .   10-20 
Pine-apples,  Eng.  ,1b.  20-26 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail   Prices. 


Artichokes,      Globe, 

per  doz 3 

—  Jerusalem,  doz. .   4 
Asparagus     (Sprue), 

per  bundle  ..    1 

Beans,    French,    En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb.  o 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..   1 

Bruss.  Sprouts,  bush.  3 
Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..   1 
Carrots,  per  bunch. .  o 
Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen  . .  2 
Celery,  per  head,      ..  o 
per  bundle  . .    1 
Cucumbers,  each    ,.  o 
Endive,  per  score    . .    1 
Potatos  : — Magnum 


0-40 
o-  a  o 
4-06 


6-  .. 

6-10 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Garlic,  per  lb.  .-10-.. 

Herb;.,  per  bunch    -.  o  2-  o  4 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  40-  ^ 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score  . .  ..16-.. 

Mint,  green,  bunch..  04-.. 
Mushrooms,  p.  baskt.  16-20 
Onions,  per  bushel..  30-.. 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  06-., 
Parsley,  per  bunch . .  04- 
Radishes,  per  doz.  ..16*.. 
Seakale,  per  punnet  20-.. 
Small  salading,  pun.  04-.. 
Spinach,  per  bushel  20-.. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..20-.. 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.  30-.. 


Bonums,  zcos.  to  120$.  ;  Regents,  90s. 
to  new.  per  ton. 


SEEDS. 

Lundon  :  Nov.  8. — There  was  but  little  business 
doing  on  to-day's  seed  market,  the  attendance  being 
small.  Red  Clover  maintained  the  firm  attitude  it  has 
lately  assumed  ;  the  continuation  of  the  wet  weather  still 
further  reduces  the  prospects  of  this  year's  crop.  Some 
home-grown  Alsike  of  fine  quality  is  now  being  offered, 
for  which  high  prices  are  paid.  Trefoil  and  foreign 
Italian  are  both  somewhat  dearer.  Rape  seed  is  wanted 
for  France,  but  comparatively  liitle  is  to  be  had,  Canary 
continues  dull  and  neglected,  and  is  a  shade  cheaper. 
Hemp  seed  is  now  rapidly  falling  to  its  usual  price. 
There  has  been  a  slight  advance  in  Buckwheat.  Linseed 
is  difficult  of  sale  at  lower  quotations.  John  Shaw  ^ 
Sotis,  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  B.C. 


POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state 
that  there  have  been  fair  supplies  and  a  good  trade  at  the 
following  quotations  : — Regents,  gos.  to  ioo.r.  ;  Cham- 
pions, Sos,  to  90^.  ;  Magnum  Bonums,  row.  to  noi.  per 
ton  ;  German  reds,  <lt.  gd.  per  bag. 


COALS. 

The  following  are  the  prices  current  at  market  during 
the  week  : — East  Wylam,  17J.  ;  Ravensworth  West 
Hartley,  155.  6d,  ;  Walls  End — Hetton,  2or.  and  19J.  ; 
Hetton  Lyons,  17s,  6d.  and  16s.  6d.  ;  Lambton,  19J.  6d. 
and  i8j.  6d.  ;  Wear,  ijs.  6d.  and  16s.  6d,  ;  Tunstall, 
iBs.  6d.  ;  Tees,  igs, 


Government  Stock. — Consols  closed  on  Monday 
at  102$  to  102^  for  delivery,  and  io2§  to  102J  for  the 
account.  The  same  figures  were  recorded  on  Tuesday 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday. 


REGISTERED       DESIGNS. 


1  The  Chatsworth." 


"The  Balmoral." 

The  above  are  drawn  from  Photographs  of  Conservatories 
erected  upon  their 

SHUTTER-BAR  SYSTEM  of  GLAZING 


ARTHUR  DASHW00D&  CO. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 
HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS.. 

■who,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  erection  oj 
the  extensive  series  oj  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS  in  the  beautiful  Grounds  of 
Forest  Lodge,  have  great  satisfaction  in  print- 
ing the  following  letter  received  from  J. 
FREEMAN,  Esq.  :— 

"  FOREST  LODGE,  FAKNEOROUGH,  HANTS, 
"  August  1,  1882. 

"  Dear  Sirs, 

"  Now  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  completion  of  my  Greenhouses  built 
by  you,  to  make  me  appreciate  your  System  of 
Glazing,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  whole  work  done  ; 
and,  to  show  how  strong  the  buildings  are,  they 
resisted  the  severe  gales  we  had  last  autumn 
and  this  spring.  The  Houses,  which  consist 
of  over  thirty-four  thousand  (34,000)  square 
feet  of  glass,  did  not  have  a  single  pane  broken 
during  the  gale  of  October  14,  1881.  The 
Heating  has  been  well  carried  out,  and  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction  in  its  working,  which 
consists  of  i|  mile  of  4-inch  piping.  The 
Pulsometer  you  have  erected  works  also  well ; 
in  fact  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  large  outlay 
I  have  made,  and  shall  be  glad  to  testify  to 
your  good  workmanship  to  anybody  who  may 
be  desirous  of  giving  you  an  order.  You  are 
also  at  liberty  to  use  the  above. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"J.  FREEMAN. 

"  Messrs.  ARTHUR  DASHWOOD  &  CO., 
"  75,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application  for 
Small  or  Large  Greenhouses. 


The  Sycamore  Horticultural  Works, 

WIMBLEDON, 

Adjoining  the  All  England  Crocjuct  Grounds. 
London   Office  — 75,    MARK    LANE,    E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST-KRKE. 
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Planting  Season. 

ANTHONY     WATERER    begs    to    invite 
attention  to  the  following  well-prown  and  properly  rooted 
NURSERY  STOCK  :— 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  x'A,  2.  and  i  feet      Thousands. 
BOX.  Green  anil  Variegated,  ».  3,  4,  5.  6,  and  7  feet.    Thousands. 
YEWS.  English,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  S  to  10  feet.     Thousands. 

„     Golden,  all    heights  UD  10   10  feel,  and  various  shapes  — 

Globes,  Pyramids,  &e.    Thousands, 

,,      lri->h.  s.  6.  7,  to  10  feet. 

JUNIPERS.  Chinese,  5,  6.  7,  to  to  feel. 
P1CEA  PINSAPO,  i.  0.  7.  to  10  feet. 

..     NORDMANNlANA.  ;.  0.  7,  to  10  feet. 
SPRUCE   KIRS,  well  furnished,  3,  4,  s.  6,  and  7  feet.     Many 
thousands. 

.,     Black.  1.  4.  and  5  feet. 
SPRUCE,  Hemlock,  4.  5.  and  6  feet. 
WEARE'S  ARBOR-VH.K.  4,  5.  6,  and  7  feet. 
HOLLIES,   common   Green,  ol    all  heights,    up   to    10    feet. 
Thousands. 

„  Green,  of  sorts,  such  as  LAURI  FOLIA,  MYRT1FOL1A. 
HODGINS'.  ALTACLARENSE,  Yellow-berried, 
ivc.     An  enormous  Stock. 

,,    Variegated,  from  3  to  5.  6,  7,  S,  and  10  feet. 

,.     Waterer's,  beaulilu!  Specimens. 

,,     Golden  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 

„     Silver  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundieds. 

„     Perry's  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 

,,     Golden  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 

The  Stock  of  Hollies  of  various  kinds  comprises  many 
thousands,  and  affords  a  choice  quite  unequalled. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSON1ANA  ERECTA  V1R1D1S,   3,   4. 
5,  6.  7,  and  S  feet.     Thousands. 

..     .,    'GRACILIS.  3  and  5  feet. 

„    „    ARGENTEA,  3  and  5  feet. 

..  ,.  LUTEA,  hundreds  of  fine  plants,  3,  4,  and  5  feet  high. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA  AUREA.  ;.  4,  and  5  feet. 

.,     OBTUSA  AUREA,  4,  5,  6.  and  7  feel. 

„     PIS1FERA  AUREA.  3  and  4  feet. 
THUIOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  3.  4,  5,  and  6  feet.      Hundieds. 
BEECH,  Purple,  6  to  10  and  12  feet      Thousands. 
LIMES,  10,  12,  14,  15,  and  16  feet.    Thousands. 
PLANES,  10  to  20  feet. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  10  to  15  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  10  to  16  feet. 

„     Scarlet,  ro  to  16  feet. 
POPLAR,  CANADENSIS  NOVA,  10  to  16  feet.   Thousands. 
OAKS,  Scarlet  American,  10  to  12  feet. 
ACER  DASYCARPUM,  10  to  16  feet. 

..    SCHWEDLERII.  10  to  t2  feet. 

And  a  vast  and  Miscellaneous  Stock  of  Flowering    DECI- 
DUOUS SHRUBS  and    EVERGREENS,   which  intending 
purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  come  and  see. 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

To  the  Trade. 

SEAKALE,  extra  strong,  selected  for  forcing  ; 
also  POTATO  ONIONS,  SHALLOTS,  and  GARLIC. 
Prices  on  application. 

W.  TAIT  AND  CO.,  Seed  Merchants.  Dublin. 

Catalogues  for  the  Season. 

CHARLES   TURNER'S  Descriptive  LISTS 
of  the  following  can  be  had  free  on  application  : — 
DUTCH  and  OTHER  BULBS, 
CARNATIONS.  PICOTEES,  and  PINKS, 
STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

CHEAP     and     GOOD     PLANTS 
for  the  Garden,   Greenhouse,  Xc     CATALOGUE   for 
Autumn,  i8S2,  post  free. 

Indoor  Plants.  Per  dozen.—  s.  d. 

HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS,  out  of  pots  ..16 

,,     ,.     inpots..  ..         ..  ..  ..         ..  ..26 

CINERARIAS,  in  s-inch  pots         60 

SOLANUMS,  full  ol  berries,  in  s-inch  pots  6s.  and    9    o 

CYCLAMENS,  very  fine,  in  3-inch  pots  . .     6s. ,  as. ,  and  12     o 
BOUVARDIAS,   for  early  blooming,  in    5-inch    pots, 

6s.,  as.,  and  12    o 
AZALEA    1NDICA.    Ghent     or     Mollis,    with    buds, 

21s.,  24J.,  and  30    o 
HYACINTHS  to  name  5*.  and  '6    o 

.,  Roman  ..  ..  -■  ..  ..  per  100.225.  3  o 
TULIPS,  to  name  per  100.  6s.  and  8s.  ;    is.  and    1    6 

HARDY  HEATHS,  to  name  40 

LEDUMS.  KALMIAS.  GAULTHERIAS        ..         ..60 

CONIFERS  lot  Pots,  Window-boxes,  and  Winter  Bed- 
ding ..         ..         ..         ..         . .  per  roo,  40J.     6    b 

CLIMBING  PLANTS  in  great  variety      ..    6s.,  or.,  and  r 2     o 

CARNATIONS.  PICOTEES,  to  name 70 

PINKS,  PANSIES.  PENTSTEMONS.tonaine       ..36 
POTENTILLAS,  PYRETHRUMS.  to  name  ..50 

PHLOXES,  to  name    ..  ..  ..  . .  per  100,  2or.     3     o 

All  the  above  Florists'  Flowers  of  the  finest  varieties,  many 
new.  Herbaceous  Plants,  many  thousands  of  the  most  showy 
kinds — 12  sorts,  31.  ;  50  sorts,  us.  ;  too  sorts,  201 

Sprioe-btocming  Plants,  such  as  POLYANTHUS,  Seedling 
PRIMROSES  (all  colours),  WALLFLOWERS,  CANTER- 
BURY BELLS,  ARAB1S,  AUBRIETIAS,  DAISIES  (Red, 
White,  or  Rose),  MYOSOT1S,  SILENE  COMPACTA,  4s. 
per  100.  355.  per  1000. 

TULIPS,  for  Bedding,  to  name,  55.  per  100. 

CROCUS.  25  per  100. 

SNOWDROPS,  25.  6d.  per  roo. 

PRIMROSES,  Double  White,  Sulphur,  and  Lilac,  24s.  per 
100,  35.  6d.  per  dozen. 

HEPATICAS,  Double  Red  and  Single  Blue,  245.  per  roo, 
35.  6d.  per  dozen. 

SWEET  VIOLETS,  in  good  Clumps,  for  Forcing,  305.  per 
100,  45.  per  dozen  ;  ditto,  ditto,  in  small  plants,  155.  per  100, 
25.  per  dozen. 

New  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery.  Altrincham. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO    THE    TRADE. 

The  following  First-class  PEAS,  grown  expressly  for  Seed, 
warranted  pure  : — 

AMERICAN  WONDER..         ..     505.  per  bushel. 

DAY'S  SUNRISE 15s.  „ 

SHARPE'S  INVINCIBLE        ..     155. 

Y'ORKSHIRE  HERO      ..        ..     165. 

YEITCH'S  PERFECTION       ..     165. 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA  ..         ..     155.  „ 

G.F.WILSON        15s. 

Dr.  McLEAN  155.  „ 

FORTYFOLD         ,55. 

MINNIER'S  FIRST  EARLY..     J55. 

KENTISH  IXVICTA  ..     155. 

In  quantities  of    not   less  than   4  bushels  and    upwards. 
Cash  on  delivery. 
F.RINKWORTH  and  SON,  Reading,  Berks. 


G  EO.      JACKMAN      &      SON 

Established  1810,) 

Cultivators  of 

FRUIT  and   FOREST  TREES, 

Evergreen  and   Flowering 

TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

ROSES,   RHODODENDRONS, 

Conifers  and  Hardy  Climbers. 

THE     CLEMATIS 

A  Sl'KClAl.lTV. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  free. 
WOKING      NURSERY,      STJRRET. 


FLOWER  ROOTS,  &c. 

BEST  QUALITY.        CARRIAGE  FREE. 

DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester, 


D.  &  R.'s   COLLECTIONS   of  SELECT 

FLOWERING  BULBS  for  the  Decoration  of  the 
Conservatory  or  Greenhouse,  and  for  Outdoor  Flowering 
in  Spring: 

10s.  6(1 ,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s ,  and  £3  3s.  each. 

For  Contents  of  these  Collections  see  our 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE. 


FOR    EARLY    FORCING. 

AZALEA    MOLLIS,     strong    bushes,    -veil 

set  with  flower-buds. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  extra  strong  plants. 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  extra  strong 

roots. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER  (Christmas  Rose), 

extra  strong  roots. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  imported  extra 

strong  clumps. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  imported  extra 

strong  single  crowns. 

SPIR/EA   (Hoteia)   JAPONICA,  imported 

extra  strong  clumps. 

SPIRAEA    PALM  ATA,   bright   crimson 

flowers,  strong  clumps. 
For  Dest  nations  and  Trices  of  the  ahove  see  our  Illus- 
trated   AUTUMN    CATALOGUE,    sent   grafts    and 
post-free.  

12,    OLD    MILLGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 


•Richard  Smith  &.c2p 


WBgiiareima 
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OEVENTY-FOUR    ACRES     of      FRUIT 

O  TREES.— Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  as  Standards, 
Dwarfs,  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Cordon  and  Trained  Trees  in  great 
variety,  all  full  of  vigour,  and  warranted  true  to  name.  De- 
scriptive Price  LIST,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  various  forms  of 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure, 
Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping.  Treatment  under  Glass  ;  al:-o  their 
Synonyms,  Quality.  Size.  Form,  Skin,  Colour,  Fle^h,  Flavour, 
Use,  Growth,  Duration,  Season,  Price,  &c,  for  id.  stamp. 

LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN  FIR  TRIBE, 
suitable  for  Britain,  giving  size,  price,  popular  and 
botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country,  and  size  there, 
situation,  soil,  and  other  information,  with  copious  index  of 
their  synonyms.     Free  by  post  forsix  stamps. 

LIST    OF    STOVE    and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprising  the  best  selections  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Ericas,  Epacris,  Ferns,  &c  ,  free  for  id.  stamp. 

LIST  of  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS,  RHODODENDRONS.  STANDARD 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CLIMBING  and  TWINING 
PLANTS,  with  their  generic,  specific,  and  English  names, 
native  country,  height,  time  of  flowering,  colour,  &c,  and 
general  remarks,  free  for  id.  stamp. 


ALL  KINDS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  of  first 
quality.  BULBS,  MUSHROOM  SPAWN, TOBACCO 
PAPER.  ARCHANGEL  MATS,  and  other  GARDEN 
REQUISITES.  See  LISTS,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 


•Richard  Smith  &c2- 
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4000     Azaleas,  Camellias,  Ericas,  and  Epacris.     4000 

AZALEA  INDICA,  in  best  varieties,  for 
forcing,  including  Whites,  well  set  with  buds,  241.,  30J. 
and  42s.  per  do/i:n,  ^8  to  ,£15  per  100, 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  good  bushy  Stuff  of  these  invaluable 
plants  for  early  forcing,  in  all  shades  of  colour,  six., 
■$os  ,  and  40^.  per  dozen,  f,8  to  ,£15  per  100. 
HEATHS  and  EPACRIS,  best  varieties,  well  set  with  flower, 

tSs.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 
CAMELLIAS,  in  best   varieties,  including  Whites,  25$.,  30J. , 
and  41s.  per  dozen,  Ly  to  £1$  per  too. 
CATALOGUE  free. 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery.  Upton,  Essex. 

FERNS,    &C,     in     SMALL     POTS. 
Per  dozen.— j.  d. 
ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM  ..an.  per  100    3    o 

„    CONCINNUM 36 

„    „    LATUM         36 

„     KXCISUM  36 

HKMIONITIS  PALMATA  40 

GYMNOGRAMMA  LAUCHEANA  vars.     21s.  per  too    3    o 

,,     DECOMPOSITA  i    o 

PTERIS  MAGNIK1CA        iSs.  per  too    2    6 

„    CRET1CA  ,,  20s.  per  100    3    o 

„     PALMATA  ,    „ 

BRAINEA  1NSIGN1S         t,    „ 

LVGODIUM  SCANDENS 111  per  100    3    6 

DRACENA    VEITCHII    and    AUSTRAL1S,    PAN- 
DANUS  U1TLIS.  LATAN1A  HORHONICA, 
CHAM/EKOPS  HUMI1.IS,  C.  EXCELS\  ..     3    o 
ARALIA  SIEBOLDII,  GREVILLEA  RollUSTA  ..     '2    6 

ALLAMANUA  GRANDI FLORA  r5    o 

CLEMATIS  INDIVISA  LOBATA         5    o 

CHOISYA  TERNATA         60 

DIPLADENIA  BREARLEYANA  15    o 

„    of  sorts       ..         ..         6s.,  os.,  and  12    o 

ALLAMANDAS,    CLERODENDRONS,    and    BOU- 

GAINVILLEAS  of  sorts     ..          ..  6s.,  os.,  and  12     o 
STOVE  PLANTS  in  great  variety. .          ..  per  100  50    o 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS „       50    o 

As  good  varieties  and  plants  as  generally  sold  at  treble  the 
prices.     Catalogues  free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  AND  SON.  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

PLANTS        FOR        P  O  T  T  I  NG 
AND     FORCING  :- 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  with  from  10  to  30  buds 

,,     a  selection  of  the  best  hardy  kinds,  including  PONTICA, 
NARCISSIFLORA,  and  GRAF  VON  MERAN,  well 
budded. 
KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  nicely  grown  plants  with  flower-buds 

on  wellnigh  every  shoot. 
RHODODENDRONS,  well  budded  and  the  best  varieties  for 

the  purpose. 
DEUTZIA  CANDIDISSIMA.  fl.-pl  ,  established  in  pots. 
HYDRANGEA    PAN1CULATA     GRANDIFLORA,    very 

strong. 
ANDROMEDA  PULVERULENTA  or  SPECIOSA. 

These  can  be  obtained  in  satisfactory  plants  and  at  fair  prices 
from 
ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nursery, Woking.  Surrey. 

5000  Cyclamen  perislcum.  6000 

ALL  from  the  finest  procurable  strains,  good 
plants   in   60-pots,    3*.    6d.   and   $s.    per    dozen  ;    extra 
large,  10s.  per  dozen  :  for  early  flowering. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

Special  Cheap  Offer. 
TSAAC   MATTHEWS   and   SON   are   pre- 

J-     pared   to  make  a  special  offer  to  the   Trade   and    Large 
Buyers.     Samples  and  Price  List  on  application  : — 

ASH,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet. 

,,     Mountain,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet,  7  to  8  feet, 
8  to  9  feet. 

OAK,  English,  i'-<  to  2  feet. 

POPLAR.  Black  Italian,  ^  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 

SYCAMORES,  2  to  3  feet. 

CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  9  to  10  feet,  10  to  12  feet. 

ELDER,  Golden.  2  to  3  feet. 

THORN  QUICK,  strong,  3-yr.,  4-yr.,  strong. 

HOLLIES,  Hodgins',  niaderensis.  Golden  Queen,  Silver 
Queen,  Old  Silver,  myrtifolia,  ovata,  Shephardii,  com- 
mon Green,  in  all  sizes. 

LAURELS,  Common,  12  to  18  inches,  i]i  to  2  feet,  2  to  2J4 
feet,  fine.  * 

CUPRESSUS,  in  variety,  from  1%  to  7  feet. 

RETINOSPORA  PLUiMOSA,  1  foot,  bushy. 

YEWS.  English,  18  to  24  inches,  2  feet.  i\i  feet,  2%  to  3  feet. 

AZALEA  Pontica,  4  to  6  inches. 

RHODODENDRONS,  Hybrid  and  Pontica,  3  to  4  inches,  4  to 

6  inches.  6  to  9  inches,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 

15  to  18  inches.    ij~    to  2  feet,  2  feet  ;   ditto,   choice 

named  sorts,  bushy,  in  100  varieties. 

„     CUNNINGHAM'S  WHITE.  9  to  12  inches,    12  to  15 

inches,  15  to  18  inches. 
„     CAUCASICUM  PICTUMt9toi2inches,  12  to  15  inches, 
15  to  iS  inches. 

RHODODENDRON  STOCKS,  strong. 

PANSIES,  in  100  varieties. 

IVY,  Irish,  4-yr.,  strong 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 
planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  45.  per  100.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

Camellias,  Yuccas,  Palms,  and  Dracaenas. 

W  JACKSON  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Bedate, 
•         beg  to  offer  the  Nobility  and  Gentry — 
50  CAMELLIAS,  handsome  specimens,  3  to  1%  feet,  by  3  feet 

through,  ,65  55.  each. 
20  YUCCAS,  PALMS,  and  DRACAENAS,    handsome  speci- 
mens, 3  to  4  feet,  £3  3J.  each. 

Further  particulars  on  application. 

Gardenia  intermedia. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS,  in  5-inch 
pots,  to  flower  this  winter,  2s.  each,  18$  per  dozen ;  nice 
plants  in  6o's,  qd.  each,  6s.  per  dozen.  A  few  large  plants,  about 
4  feet,  which  will  be  full  of  flowers  this  winter  ;  price  on  appli- 
cation.    CATALOGUE  free. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

HAMPTON      COURT     BLACK    HAM- 
BURGH VINES.— Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  of  the 
above  from  10s.  6d.  ;  also  fine  Planting  Canes  from  3s.  6d.  each. 
T.  JACKSON  and  SON,  Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  The  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 
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WILLIAM     BARRON    and    SON'S   new 
CATALOGUE  of  Conifera:  and   Hardy  Ornamental 
Trees,    Forest  Trees,    Rhododendrons,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &c.t 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 
Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  near  Derby. 

KOSES,     well    rooted,    many-shooted,   truly 
named,  of  matured  growth,  and  of  the  best  kinds. 
DWARFS.  R.  S.  &  Co. 's  selection,  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 
STANDARDS,  21*.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and     CO,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

New  Seedling  Apple,   The  Queen. 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 

SALTMARSH  and  SON  are  now  supplying 
strong    maiden    trees   of  this  excellent  variety,   without 
which  no  collection,  however  small,  will  be  complete,  at  31.  6d. 
each  ;  also  a  few  strong  z-yr.  pyramids,  on  Crab  and  Paradise 
stocks,  at  55.  to  7$.  6d.  each.    Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

THE  NURSERIES,  DUMFRIES. 
(Established  1787.) 

Our  Stock,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  comprises 
FOREST,  FRUIT,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  DECI- 
DUOUS and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS.  ROSES,  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  &c. ;  also  a  very  large  and  splendid  Stock 
of  THORN  QUICKS,  for  Hedging  and  lor  Filling  up  Gaps. 

The  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  are  welt 
adapted  for  extensive  planting  or  giving  immediate  .Sect  in  the 
formation  and  improving  of  Ornamental  Parks,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  &c.     Prices  on  application. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  AND  CO.,  Seed  and  Nursery 
Establishment,  Dumfries. 

Special  Offer. 

CEDRUS    DEODAR  A,  fine  plants. 
3  to  4  feet,  15;.  for  12,  6or.  for  50,  iioj.  for  100. 
4  to  5  feet,  i8j.  for  12,  70J.  for  50,  1305.  for  100. 
THOMAS  PERKINS   and    SONS,    3t,    Drapery,    North- 
ampton. 

ASPARAGUS.  —We  are   Booking   Orders 
now  for  strong  healthy  a-yr.  and  3-yr.  old  Plants  of  the 
true  Reading  Giant  and  Connover's  Colossal  Asparagus. 
BRINKWORTH  and  SONS,  Reading. 

ILIUM       LANCIFOLIUM      RUBRUM, 

extra  fine,  heavy,  and  picked  bulbs,  at  245.  per  too;  also 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS.  strong  plants  at  301.  per  100. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

To  Planters. 

JAMES    BIRD   offers   the    undermentioned 
Forest  stuff,  price  on  application  :  — 
LARCH  FIR,  3  to  a  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  1%  to  2  leet,  and  2  to  3  ft.  [to  5  ft. 

SPRUCE  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet,  2  to  3 feet.  3  to 4 feet,  and  4 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  1%  to  2  feet. 
HAZEL,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
The  Nurseries,  Downham 


SPIRAEA  PALMATA: 

The  largest  stock  for  forcing  in  the  world. 
LAURUS  CAUCASICA  : 

The  finest  Laurel  ever  introduced. 
RHODODENDRONS: 

All  kinds  and  all  sizes. 
STANDARD  RHODODENDRONS: 
You  may  select  from  thousands. 
HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c. 
For  general  planting,  acre  after  acre. 
Intending  planters  are  invited  to  come  down  and  see    the 
stock.     The  Nursery  is  ten  minutes  from  Sunningdale  Station, 
S.-W.  Railway. 

CHARLES  NOBLE.  Bagshot. 

NEW  ROSES  of  1882,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  30$.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  36*.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French- raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1881,  qi  above-named  classes,  iZs 
to  -:.i.«    per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  181.  to  241.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

GRAPE  VINES  andORCHARD  HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  35.  6d.  to  $s. 
each;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  js.6d.toios.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 

EW     GOLDEN      BEDDING~PANSY, 

KING  OF  YELLOWS  —  the  largest,  freest,  and 
brightest  of  all  golden-yellow  Pansies  ;  strong  plants,  if.  each, 
ns.  per  dozen. 

PANSY  THOS.  GRANGER,  rich  glowing  Crimson,  5J.  per 
dozen. 

PANSY  SUNBURST,  fine  Red,  16s.  per  ioo,  31.  per  dozen. 

Fine  collection  of  all  leading  sorts. 
RODGER,    McCLELLAND   and  CO.,    Nurserymen,  &c 
Newry. 

M.    C.   JONGKINDT    CONINCK, 

•   Dedemsvaart,  by  Zwolle,  Netherlands,  has  to  offer  :  — 

MANET  TI     STOCKS. 

Prices  on  application. 


A 


12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  poet,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  ffi  is.  per  truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15,.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  51.  ;  5  bags,  nf.  id.  ; 
10  bags.  451.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  101.  id. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine,  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £$  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25*.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Farnborough  Station.  Hants. 


GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

id.  per  bushel ;  ioo  for  25$.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

40s.  ;  4-bushel  bags,  A,d.  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    5*.    6d.    per    sack; 

5  sacks,  i$s .  ;  sacks,  +d.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5s.  per  sack,  5  sacks  11s. ;  sacks, 

4<z*.  each. 
COARSE    SILVER  SAND,  is,  gd.  per  bushel  ;  15*.  per  half 

ton,  265.  per  ton  ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  t,d.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 

MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8s.  6rf.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco   Cloth,  Russia 

Mats,  &c.     Write  for  Free  PRICE  LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

17 a,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  (late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  i,  1882.  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "Refuse  " 
diiect.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  131. ;  15  Sacks,  18s.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23^. ;  30  Sacks,  30J.  (all  Sacks  included);  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Quality \ 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  is.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
tor  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  Millwall,  London,  E. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES^ 
as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Gardens. 
Cocoa-Nut  Fibre  Refuse,  is.  6d.  per  ^j& 
sack  ;  10  for  13s,  ;  15  for  18s.  ;  30  for  © 
30$.  ;  all  sacks  included.  Trucks  (loose),  40J.  Selected  Brown 
Fibrous  Peat,  5s.  per  sack ;  5  for  22s.  6d.  Black  Fibrous  Peat, 
4-1.  6d.  per  sack  ;  5  for  20s.  ;  sacks^d.  each.  Coarse  Silver-Sand, 
is.  6d.  per  bushel.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf-Mould,  and 
Peat-Mould,  each  at  is.  per  bushel.  Manures  of  all  kinds. 
Fresh  Sphagnum.  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels.  Russia  Mats,  &c. 
Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  best  in  the  market ;  Cloth,  8d.  per  lb.; 
Speciality  Paper,  imported  solely  by  us,  if.  per  lb.  Write  for 
Price  LIST.— W.  HERBERT  and  CO.,  Horticultural  Stores, 
19,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  (turning  by  Gow's,  Fishmonger), 
one  minute  from  Broad  Street  Railway  Station. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 
pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  $d.  ;    15  bags,  14J.  ;    30  bags, 
251. ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33J. ,  free  to  rail. 

A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  newly 
made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  if.  3d.  each, 
or  15  sacks,  155.;  30  sacks,  £1  5s.,  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  40s.;  fifteen  bags  or  more  and  truck-load  free 
on  to  rail.  Post-office  order  or  cheque  with  all  orders. 
Established  1872.— J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  "Greyhound" 
Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 

PEAT. — Excellent    for   Rhododendrons    and 
common  purposes.     Delivered  at   Nine  Elms  Station,  at 
21s.  per  ton  ;  sample  bag  (1  cwt)  on  Rail  Ringwood,  2S. 

GATERELL     and     SON,     Peat     Merchants,     Bisterne, 
Ringwood. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  15^.  6d.  per 
ton.      Useful  Brown  PEAT,  22s  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers; Arms.   S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C 

SUSSEX  DOWN  TURF,  of  finest  quality 
for  price,  on  rail  at  Portslade  Station  (4  miles  from 
Brighton)  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Special  quotation  to  the 
Trade.     Apply, 

W.    MILES,    West  Brighton    Nurseries,    West    Brighton, 
Sussex. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

C^ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
X  of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859.  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  solt  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  lor  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  is.,  31.,  &  ios.6d. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  teather.  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes,  id. 
and  is.  each.— Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY(Umited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstinc.  Some  leading 
Nurserymen  have  out  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do  so. 

To  the  Florist  Trade. 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  and  CO. 
(Limited)  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  their  new 
season's  stock  of  CAPE  FLOWERS.  PAMPAS  PLUM  ES  and 
UN  IOLA,  and  to  their  general  assortment  of  Dried  FLO  WE  RS 
and  GRASSES,  of  excellent  quality  and  condition  ; 
BOUQUETS,  WREATHS,  CROSSES,  &c,  in  great  variety 
and  design.     Price  List  on  application. 

18,  Finsbury  Street,  E.C. 


SILVER  SAND.— First-class,  coarse,  ys.  per 
ton  ;  on  Rail  from  4  to  8  tons.     Sample,  one  penny  stamp. 
Large  quantities  of  first-class  PEAT  and  LOAM. 
W.  SHORT.  Horticultural  Depot,  Red  Hill,  Suncy. 

KEIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 
fine,  on  rail  at  7s.  6d.  per  ton — not  less  than  4-ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.— Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand,  of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London.  E.C. 

NEW  ARCHANGEL  MATS.— We  have  a 
fine  parcel  of  the  above  now  to  offer,  at  very  low  prices. 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,    of  best  quality,  at  an  extremely  low 
price  for  a  quantity. 
MARENDAZ   and    FISHER,    9,    James    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  RAG,  MANURES, 
INSECTICIDES,  GLOVES,'  STICKS,  LABELS, 
BOUQUET  PAPERS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES  of  Cape   Flowers,   Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities. 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14.  Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate.  London.  E.C. 

ASTON      CLINTON      STRAW      MATS. 
The  warmest  Coverings  for  Pits  and  Frames. 
Sizes  : — 6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.,  at  2s. ;  6  ft.  6  in.   by  4  ft.  6  in., 
at  2s.  2d.  ;  6  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft. .  3*.  id.     Apply  to 
Miss  MOLIQUE,   Aston  Clinton,  Tring,  Bucks. 

RUSSIA    MATS-RUSSIA    MATS. 

ARCHANGEL,      TAGANROG, 

PETERSBURG, 

and  every  other  kind  of 
RUSSIA  MAT 

for  Garden  and  Packing  purposes.     Descriptive  Catalogue  on 

application. 

JAMES  T.   ANDERSON, 

149,    COMMERCIAL    STREET,     LONDON,    E. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  tne  Queen. 
SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD   LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED    LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH.  The  Royal  Label  Factory.  Stratford-on-Avon. 

C  GARDEN  REQUISITES.- Sticks,  Labels, 
•*      Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 
Manures,  &c     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  00,  Lower  Thames  St..  London,  E.C. 

THE       PATENT       PHILODENDRON 
TREE    LIFTER. 

Safe  and  Expeditious.     Great  Saving  of  Labour. 
Genuine  Testimonials,    Price,    and    all    Particulars   of 

JOHN     CHARLTON, 

Landscape  Gardener,  37,  Royal  Paiade,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

TMILLINGTON      AND      CO., 
•  43,  Commercial  Street,  E, 

PLATE,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  reeaipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21-ounce,  from  0X7  to  14  x  10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  Sic, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C 

B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  ao-in.  by 

13-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  ao-in.  by  16-in.,  so-in.  by  18-to.,  in  16-oz. 

and  ai-oz. ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 

purposes,  in  aoo-ft.  and  300-ft.  cases. 

CAR  SONS'    PA  INT. 

Patronised  by 

HER      MAJESTY, 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

15,000  of  thb  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy. 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR    WORK,     CONSERVATORIES, 

Greenhouses,  Frames. 

CAN    UK    LAID   ON    11V    UNSKILLED   LABOUR. 

I  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post-free. 

C  A   R   S  O   N   S, 

LA    BELLE    SAUVAGE    YARD,    LUDGATE   HILL. 
LONDON,    E.C.  ; 

»nd  si.  BACHELORS  WALK,  DUBLIN. 
Discount  for  Cash. 
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RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


3*3 


SECTION  OF  PATENT  ROOF  VENTILATOR 

Illustrations,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials  free. 

Hot-water   Apparatus    fixed   In   any  part  of  the 

Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


Send  for  particulars  to 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-Water  Engineers, 

DARLINGTON. 


No. 
No. 
No.  3 


£l    7    « 
4  17    6 

676 
ches  deep 


No.  75.  MELON,  or  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
8  ft-  long  . .  6  ft.  wide 
13  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide 
_  . .  . .  16  ft.  long  . .  6  ft.  wide 
These  Frames  are  13  inches  deep  in  front,  and  24 
at  the  back  ;  the  lights  are  2  inches  thick,  with  a  strong  iron 
strengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light.  All  painted  four 
coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights  being  glazed  with  best  2i-oz. 
English  glass. 

BOIL      E     E     S, 

For  heating  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Buildings. 

NEW   CATALOGUE   NOW    READY.       FREE   ON   APPLICATION. 


BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 


PORTABLE    PLANT    FRAMES. 

The  above  are  without  exception  the  most  useful  kind  of 
Frame  for  Plant  Growing,  and  every  one  with  a  garden  should 
possess  one.  The  sashes  turn  right  over  one  on  to  the  other,  and 
the  boxes  are  put  together  with  wedges,  and  can  be  taken  apart 
in  a  few  minutes.  Sizes  and  prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station 
in  England,  ready  glazed  and  painted  :  — 

6  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  packing  cases  free,      .£215    o 
12  feet  long,  4  teet  wide,         „  „        ,,  4  15    o 

6  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,         „  „         „  3  15    o 

is  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,         „  ,,         ,,  6  10    o 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in. 

B.      EALLIDAT      &      CO., 

Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,  MIDDLETON, 

MANCHESTER. 


W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDER, 
ill,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  will  prepare  Special  DRAWINGS 
and  ESTIMATES  for  GREENHOUSES,  if  desired,  without 
charge,  and  send  his  Illustrated  Sheets,  pest-free,  and  also 
Sketches  of  Wooden  Buildings  for  Tool-houses.  Store-houses,  &c. 

Horticultural  Work  of  every  description  executed  in  the  very 
best  manner, 


ART    WITH    ECONOMY." 


Applied  to  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses. 

With  Illustrations,  Prices,  &c. 

Fart   I.,    now    ready-      Fost-free    twelve    stamps. 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS 

Of  every  description  Made,  Erected,  Fitted  and  Heated. 
ESTIMATES  and  PLANS  GRA TIS. 

CHEAP  ART  SUMMER-HOUSES. 

Illustrations  and  Prices  Gratis. 
Mr.   Fawkes'  New  Illustrated  Work  of  Reference  on  Horti- 
cultural Buildings,  post-free,  ioj.  6d.     Prospectus  sent  gratis. 

T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &  CO., 

MANSION  HOUSE   BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Works  :    CHELMSFORD. 


By  Her  Majesty's 


J  Royal  Letters  Patent. 


CONSERVATORIES 

Constructed  and  Glazed  on  the  "Eclipse"  System.  Eco- 
nomical, Simple  and  Durable.  No  Putty  or  Perishable 
Material.  Prize  Medal  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South 
Kensington,  May,  1882.  Highest  Award,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool,and  North  Lancashire  Society  at  Preston,  September,  1882. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees, 

PRIMROSE  &  CO., 

CORPORATION  STREET,  SHEFFIELD,  and  at  HULL. 

JAMES      G-  E  A  Y. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
VINERIES, 

ORCHID  and  PLANT  HOUSES,  &c,  &c.  : 
HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  for  all  purposes, 
BOILERS.  CASTINGS,  &c,  &c. 
Best  Materials  and  Workmanship.     Moderate  Prices. 
Works  and  Offices— Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


PS 


R.    HALLIDAY    &    CO., 

HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS     and     HOT-WATER     ENGINEE 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,  MIDDLETON,  MANCHESTER. 


RS, 


Vineries,  Stoves,  Greenhouses,  Peach  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  &c.,  constructed  on  our  improved  plan,  are  the 

perfection  of  growing  houses,  and  for  practical  utility,  economy,  and  durability  cannot  be  equalled.     We  only  do  one  class  of  work, 
aud  that  the  very  best. 

Conservatories  and  Winter  Gardens  designed  architecturally  correct  without  the  assistance  of  any  one  out  of  our  firm, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest.     Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus,  with  really  reliable  Boilers,  erected  and  success  guaranteed 

in  all  cases.    Melon  Frames,  Sashes,  Hotbed  Boxes,  &c,  always  in  stock. 

Plans,  Estimates  and  Catalogues  free.     Customers  waited  on  in  any  pari  of  the  Kingdom, 
Our  Maxim  is  and  always  has  been — 

MODERATE    CHARGES.      FiRST-CLASS    WORK.     THE    BEST    MATERIALS. 


PIT  LIGHTS.— Pit  Lights,  unglazed,  2  inches 
thick,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  5J.  each  on  railway,  or  delivered 
4  miles.     Testimonials  from  over  100  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 
RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Steam  Joinery  Works,  Edmonton. 

BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NOEWICH, 

OK    IMM...V  |   r. 

Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FREE    BY    POST 


THE      "  LOUGHBOROUGH  »     GREEN- 
HOUSE HOT- WATER  APPARATUS 
Can  be  seen  in  DEANE  and  CO.'s  Show  Rooms. 
Price,  as  engraving,  with  boiler,  open  feed  syphon,  12  feet  of 
4-inch    hot-water    pipe,    and    patent    joints    complete,    £\    41. 
Delivered  free  to  any  station  in  England  and  Wales. 
It  is  economical,  simple,  powerful,  and  perfectly  safe. 
It  requires  no  brick  setting,  no  stokehole,  and   no  hot-water 
fitter  for  fixing.     The  boiler  stands  in  the  greenhouse,  the  front 
only  being  outside  and    flush  with  the  outer  wall,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  heat  from  the  boiler  itself  is  utilised.     It  bums  over 
twelve  hours  without  attention,  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Illustrated  LIST  with  full  particulars  post  free. 
DEANE    and    CO.,    46,     King     William    Street,    London 
Bridge,  E.C.  (Established  a.d.  1700  ) 


I      P      E      S 


and  FITTINGS  for  Heating  Apparatus. 
The  largest  Stock  in  the  Kingdom. 

Our  improved  4-in.  Flange  Pipes, 
is.  jd.  per  yard  ;  4-in.  Socket  Pipes, 
ix.  6d.  per  yard. 

SILVESTER  &  SAINSBURY, 
Castle  Hill  Foundry,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 


THOS.   W.    ROBINSON, 

DENNIS  PARK  IRONWORKS,  STOURBRIDGE. 

The 
"  Expansion    /M 
Joint." 

4-in.  Expansion  Joint  Hot-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  45.  3d.  each. 
4-in.  Socket  Hoi-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  41.  6d.  each. 

Price  List  on  application. 


Hocking's  New  Patent 

AUTOMATIC   COKE 

AND   GAS   BOILERS. 

Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature for  from  12  to  15 
hours,  and  often  from  15  to  20 
hours,  with  one  small  charge 
of  common  Gas  Coke  of  the 
cheapest  kind.  For  economy 
and  efficiency  in  combination 
with  cleanliness  and  comfort 
these  Boilers  are,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  Heating  Con- 
servatories, Halls,  and  other 
BuildiDgs,  where  little  atten- 
tion is  required 

Every  particular  with  testi- 
monials given  on  application  to 

FRANKLIN  HOCKING 
and  CO.  (Limited;,  37,  Han- 
over Street,  Liverpool. 


Automatic,  Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


H    E  A  T   1   N   G. 

BEN'S  and  MONARCH  Boilers  are  the  most  powerful 
Saddle  and  Tubular  forms  lor  heating  1000  to  10,000  feet  of 
piping  economically. 

THE    "LITTLE    HERO," 

a  new  Independent  Boiler  with  extended  Top-feeder  for  Fue 
to  last  ten  hours,  price  45*.  ;  or  with  18  feet  of  4-inch  Pipe* 
Cistern,  &c.  complete  for  ,£4. 

COPPER  GAS  BOILERS  and  Pipes,  from  £3  3s. 
The  above  can  be  had  only  from 

B.  W.  WARHURST,  33,  Highgate  Road,  London.  N.W 

Designs/or  Conservatories  and  Prices  free. 

HOT-WATER    HEATING 
APPARATUS, 

For  GAS  or  OIL. 
Equal  to  30  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.  Can 
:c completeU»S  be  placed  anywhere.  One  quart  of 
£2, ,10.-  0.  C34Bu»  Oil  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  4  feet  of 
Gas  per  hour.  Price  complete,  £1  10s.  Send  for  a  complete 
List  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.  to 

WM.     POORE    and    CO.,     Hot-Water     Engineers,      155, 
Cheapbide,  E.C. 
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GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

26  words  is.  6d.,  and  6d.   for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE   ADVERTISEMENTS   MUST    BE   PREPAID. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Post-offices,  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  a?td 
returned  to  the  sender. 

Births,  Deaths  arid  Marriages,  55.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current   week   must   reach  the  Office 

by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  payable  in  advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Months,  £1  3s,  ic«i\  ;   6  Months, 

us.  nd.  ;  3  Months,  6s. 
Foreign  (excepting    India   and    China) :    including    Postage, 

£1  6s.  for  12  Months ;  India  and  China,  £1  8s.  2d. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Drury  Lane,  W.C., 

to  W.  Richards. 

Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


STOVES. 

Terra-Cotta!  Portable!  For  Coal.' 
BOBERTS'S        PATENT. 

Pure  and  ample  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about 
id. ,  without  attention.  For  Greenhouses,  Bedrooms,  or  almost 
any  purpose.  Pamphlet  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent. 
In  use  daily  at  Patentee's-THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


lATENT 


s 


IMPLEX 


G 


ARDEN 


T^IRE    pUMP    p 


OMBINED. 


The  most  simple,  portable,  and  durahle  Pump  extant. 
Always  ready  for  use,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order. 

Price  £2. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Patentees, 
ARNOLD  and  SONS,  35and3b,West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C. 

HOSE— HOSE— HOSE. 


PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN   HOSE, 


Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  :— "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 

Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 


Sample  and  Price  of 

MERRYWEATHER     &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

BAYLISS,  JONES,  &  BAYLISS, 

manufacturers  of 

IRON  HURDLES,  GATES,  TREE  CUARDS, 

Iron  and  Wire  Espalier,  &c,  &c. 


MATERIALS  WIRING  CARDEN  WALLS. 


EYES,  yd.  per  dozen.         HOLDFASTS,  with 

Winders,  js.  per  dozen.  WIRE,  21.  per  100  ya»ds. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA    WORKS,     WOLVERHAMPTON; 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

TONE     EDGING     for     KITCHEN 

GARDENS  or  Walks  under  Trees,  &c,  10  to  12  inches 
deep,  3  to  4  feet  long,  made  from  the  best  Yorkshire  Flagstone  ; 
indestructible.    Price,  ready  for  laying,  if.  per  lineal  yard.  Also 
Flags  and  Steps  for  Conservatories,  Terraces.  &c. — Address, 
THE  GREAT  SLEAD  QUARRY.  Brighouse,  Yorkshire. 

QQUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 

O      Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 

Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH  BASKETS,  LABELS,  &c.  at  once,  by  applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 
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Oil  Paint  Ko  Longer  Necessary. 
ILL  and  SMITH'S  BLACK  VARNISH, 

for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
[Registered  Trade  Mark.) 
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This  VARNISH  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on 
all  outdoor  work,  while  it  U"  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was 
introduced  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and 
its  genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing 
or  thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  have  been  received. 

Sold  in  Casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  a.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  Sd.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial- 

"  Piercefieid  Park,  June  21,  1876.— Sirs,  —  I  have  this  day 
forwarded  from  Chepstow  to  your  address  a  black  varnish  cask, 
to  be  filled  and  returned  with  as  good  Varnish  as  the  last  we 
had,  which  I  candidly  admit  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  Address 
Varnish  to  Piercefieid  Park,  Chepstow.  —  I  am,  Sirs,  yours 
respectfully,  Wm.  Cox."  , 

CAUTION.— Hill  &  Smith  would  particularly  warn  their 
Customers  against  the  various  cheap  Varnishes  now  so  much 
advertised. 

H.  &  S.'s  Varnish  has  been  an  article  of  common  use  on  most 
of  the  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  ; 
and  their  constantly  increasing  trade  in  it,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  they  receive,  stamp  it  as  a  truly  genuine  article. 
Every  cask  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and  Registered 
Trade  Mark  as  above,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Large  illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Fencing,  Hurdles,  Field 
and  Entrance  Gates,  &c.  sent  free  on  application  to 

HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Stafford-hire  ; 
11S,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.  ;  and  180,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow.  

ILL-RAT"  (Registered).— The  attention 

of  FARMERS,  MERCHANTS,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  is  invited  to  this 
infallible  remedy.  Its  efficacy  is  surprising.  All  offensive  smells 
from  the  effects  of  this  specific  are  obviated.  Price,  2s.  per 
10  oz.  tin,  by  post  4<z\  extra,  of  the  Proprietors,  FRASER  and 
CO.,  272,  Stiand,  London,  W.C  ,  and  all  chemists. 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings.  Fireplaces.  &c  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 

Rosher'a  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 
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HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  ''  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,    Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  35.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

SI       L     V      E      R  S-  AN       D  , 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  sec  above. 

N.B.— Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


TEN    SILVER 


MEDALS 


<>Vc.;)i 

AWARDED  &£@£33&i 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Wh?ton-super-Mars,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES,  GARDEN  POTS  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  10  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frosts,  and  seldom  turn 
ereen  ;  ORCHID,  KERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS. 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  6d.     Book  of  Designs,  is. 


Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds. -Assurance 
against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea.— Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ,£240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surersafter  five  years.  £1, 700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation- 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

Lithographic  Coloured  Plates  of  Vegetables,  Fruits, 

FLOWERS.    &c,    or    ORNAMENTAL    COVERS    for 
CATALOGUES. 

MR.  G.  SEVEREYNS,  Lithographer 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  15,  Rue  du  Boulevard,  Brussels. 
Established  1829.  Especial  attention  paid  to  subjects  in  Botany 
and  Natural  History,  Copies  of  Coloured  Drawings  can  be 
reproduced  of  any  size  that  maybe  required,  and  Estimates  will 
be  furnished  on  full  particulars  being  addressed  to  his  London 
Agent, 
Mr.  JAMES  TEDDER,  149,  Kingsland  Road,  London,  E. 

SUN     FIRE     and     LIFE     OFFICES, 
Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. ;  Charing  Cross.  S  W. ; 
Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 
FIRE.— Established    1710.     Home  and   Foreign  Insurances  at 

moderate  rates. 
LIFE. — Established  1810.     Specially  low  rates  for  young  lives. 
Large  Bonuses.     Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 


DR.    SMILES'    WORKS. 

LIFE  of  a  SCOTCH  NATURALIST. 
Illustrated  by  George  Reid,  R.S.A.  New  Edition. 
Post  8vo.     6s. 

"Mr.  Smiles  has,  in  a  very  charming  and  very  beautifully 
illustrated  volume,  rescued  the  fame  and  character  of  Thomas 
Edward  from  oblivion  as  a  most  accomplished  naturalist.'' — 
Times. 

"Never  has  Mr.  Smiles  written  with  more  fresshness  and 
zest  than  in  presenting  to  us  the  picture  of  this  Palissy  of 
naturalists.  A  noble  lesson  of  unaffected  humility  here  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  the  lesson  of  self-help,  and  elevates  it." 
— Spectator, 

"The  biography  of  this  remarkable  man  owes  much  of  its 
charm  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Smiles  has  done  his  part  as 
narrator.  The  unobtrusive  way  in  which  the  story  is  told,  and 
the  pleasant  style  of  the  smooth  and  experienced  pen,  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  word  of  approval." — Saturday  Revieio. 

DUTY:    with    Illustrations    of    Courage, 
Patience,  and  Endurance.     Post  8vo.     6s. 
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ELF-HELP  :  with  Illustrations  of  Conduct 

and  Perseverance.     Post  8vo.     6s. 

(CHARACTER:   a  Book   of  Noble  Charac- 

\-J  tenstics.     Post  8vo.     6s. 

THRIFT  :    a    Book    of    Domestic    Counsel. 
Post  8vo.     6s. 

INDUSTRIAL      BIOGRAPHY  ;      Iron 

-I-  Workers  and  Tool  Makers.     Post  8vo.     6s. 

THE    HUGUENOTS  :    Their   Settlements, 
Churches,    and    Industries    in    England    and    Ireland. 
Crown  8vo.     js.  6d. 

LIVES    OF   THE   ENGINEERS.      Illus- 
trated  by  9  Steel  Portraits  and  342  Engravings  on  Wood. 
5  vols.     Crown  8vo.     75.  6d.  each. 

LIFE     OF     GEORGE     STEPHENSON. 
(Centenary  edition.)     Post  8vo.     3$.  6d, 

ROBERT    DICK  :    Baker  of  Thurso,   Geo- 
logist  and  Botanist.     With  Portrait  etched  by  Rajon, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     12s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 

Price,  5s. ,  Cloth  Gilt;  by  Post,  5*.  $d. 
A     POPULAR     BOOK     ON     FORESTRY, 

For  Landed  Proprietors,  Stewards,  Factors, 
Foresters,  and  Gardeners. 

ELEMENTS   OF  SYLVICULTURE, 

A    SHORT   TREATISE   ON   THE 

SCIENTIFIC  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  OAK  AND 

OTHER  HARDWOOD  TREES. 

By  the   late   G.    BAQNERIS, 

Inspector  of  Forests,  Professor  at  the  Forest  School  of  Nancy. 

This  work  is  a  translation,  by  Messrs.  E.  E.  Fernandez  and 
A.  Smyihies,  B.A.,  of  the  Indian  Forest  Service,  of  Mons. 
Bagnens'  celebrated  work,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
text-book  of  French  foresters,  and  is  largely  employed  in  the 
forest  schools  of  the  Continent.  It  is  highly  recommended  to 
country  gentlemen  with  woodland  estates,  and  is  produced  at 
such  a  price  as  to  make  it  avnilahle  for  Foresters,  Land  Stewards, 
Sec.,  who  will  find  it  of  the  greatest  value. 

LONDON : 
William  Rider  &  Son,  14,  Bartholomew  Close,  EX. 

REVUE  de  l'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  :— A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre-,  C.  Baltet,  T,  Buchetei,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crlpin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellcmeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Deuterghcm,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon.  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin 
11.  Oliver,  H.  Origies,  B.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas.  A.  Siraux,  O. 
Thomas,  A.  van  Oecrt  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem, 
H.  J.  Vcitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
in.,  payable  in  advance,  s 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post*oince  Oraers  to  be  made  payabls  to  M  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 
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ZADKIEUS   ALMANAC,   1SS3.— 53d  Year. 
Circulation   over    150.000.       Price  6.1'.       Weather   Predic- 
tions.    Voice  of  the  Stars.      Fate  ol  Europe,     Zadkiel  foretold 
exact  time  of  War  in  Egypt. 
London:  COUSINS  AND  CO..  3,  York  Street.  Covent  Garden. 


Fruit  v.  Agriculture. 

New  Illustrated  Issue,  2s   6rt\  ;  Original   Matter  only,  ir.  &r\, 
!  -tree. 

FRUIT    FARMING    FOR     PROFIT. 
i,   1"  R  U.S. 
Considered  by  tweutv-fivc  laa  rs  KS  ihc  most 

practical  work  yet  is! 
"  It  gives  evei  f  particu  uUure." 

London  :  E  DW  D.  SI  WlMkl'    t  hating  C «  ,C      or, 

1     GEORGE      BUNYARD     -  t  Hd    Nurseries, 

..  whose  General  Frail  CATALOGUE  will  be  sent, 
post-free  i. 

WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER— qne 
used  to  Greenhouse,  Growing  Cucumbers,  Strawberries, 
and  Flowers  for  London  Market.  None  need  apply  but  sober, 
honest,  steady  married  men,  stating  wages. — THOMAS  OAK- 
MAN,  Market  Gardener,  Ponder's  End. 

WANTED,     HEAD     WORKING     GAR- 
DENER.-Apply.    with    reference,  to    Mrs.    FENN, 
Trent  College,  near  Nottingham. 


WANTED,  for  Jersey,  a  HEAD 
WORKING  GARDENEK,  to  take  the  Manageinec; 
of  Nursery  (4%  acres),  four  Vineries,  each  no  feet  long.  Must 
thoroughly  understand  the  business  in  all  its  branches.  Four- 
roomed  cottage  on  ground.  State  references  and  salary. — 
WM.    PENN   O  >\,  Chirmont,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey. 


WANTED,  as  GARDENER,  a  thorough 
practical  man,  well  acquainted  with  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants.  Good  references  required. — Apply  by  letter,  with 
full  particulars  as  to  wages,  if  married,  &C,  to  J.  C.  W., 
M  essrs.  John  Wood  &  Son,  23  and  25,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a  SINGLE-HANDED  GAR- 
DENER.— Grounds  about  1%  acres,  principally  lawns 
and  shrubberies.  Must  understand  Vines,  Melons,  &c,  and 
Flowers  (not  stove),  and  have  a  good  character  tor  industry  and 
neatness  ;  he  good  tempered  and  obliging.  Will  find  Advertiser 
and  family  considerate  to  a  good  servant.  Wages  26s.,  no 
cottage.— ALPHA,  Mr.  Beecroft,  24,  Market  Place,  Reading. 

MR.  R.  H.  VERTEGANS  is  in  WANT  of 
a  GENERAL  WORKING  FOREMAN  to  super- 
intend Laying-out  and  Planting  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 
Must  be  an  experienced  workman,  and  have  taste  in  the 
general  arrangements  of  Rockeries  and  Planting.  Proofs  of 
abilities  and  sobriety  indispensable.— Chad  Valley  Nurseries, 
Birmingham. 

ANTED,    a    MAN    used    to    Grow    for 

Market,  near  London.  Cash  security  required.— 
FLORIST,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  young  MAN,  to 
take  charge  of  a  Collection  of  Orchids,  where  a  Head 
Gardener  is  kept.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  JAMES  O'BRIEN, 
West  Street,  Harrow-on-ine-Hill. 

WANTED,   a   young   MAN    used    to    the 
ManaKement  of  Stove  Plants,    &c—  W.    F.    BOFF, 
203,  Upper  Street,  Islington,  N. 

Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  by  a  Belfast  House,  a  young 
MAN  to  assist  with  Correspondence,  and  take  a 
journey  occasionally.  One  who  knows  something  of  French 
and  German  preferred.  State  salary. — ZEUS,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Strand.  W.C. 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN. 
—Apply  with  full  particulars  to  S.  FINNEY  AND  CO., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  quick  LAD,  to  attend  to 
Shop.  Must  be  a  good  Writer,  honest,  and  indus- 
trious.— Apply,  stating  wages  expected,  experience,  and  cha- 
racter.—C.  F.  CATTELL.  Sevenoaks.  Kent. 

WANTED,  a  thorough  good  SHEPHERD. 
— A  married  man  without  family  preferred.  Age  not 
over  40.  Wages  zos.  per  week,  with  cottage. — Mr.  McKINLAY, 
Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  Surrey. 


WANT    PLACES. 

NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Post 
Office  being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and 
Postal  Orders  should  now  be  made  payable 
at  DRURY  LANE. 

G.     HENDERSON     and     SON 

•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS.  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

T3ICHARD    SMITH    AND    CO.  beg    to 

J-*.  announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c — St.  John's 
Nurseries.  Worcester. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land  Agents, 

STEWARDS,  BAILIFFS,  or  GARDENERS. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  at  all 
times  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN, 
several  of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.— 
Enquiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Scotch  Gardeners. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  NURSERY- 
men,  Carlisle,  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  assist- 
ing Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  securing  the  services  of  first* 
class  GARDENERS,  UNDER  GARDENERS,  BAILIFFS 
and  FORESTERS.  They  have  at  present  several  very  ex- 
cellent men  on  their  Register,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  them  to  any  in  want  of  such. 

ARDENER  (Head),  where  more  are  kept. 

—  Age  34,  single  at  present :  seven  years*  good  character. 
A.  B,,  5,  Market  Place.  Evesham. 

GARDENER  (HEAD).— Age  2ft  single  ;  well 
up  in  all  branches.  Three  years'  excellent  character 
from  last  situation.— Apply,  stating  terms,  to  W,  BUGBY, 
Lowick,  Thrapstone,  Northamptonshire. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  39;  thorough 
knowledge  of  Pines,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plant*,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Good  references.  — D.  N  ,  2,  St.  Peter  Street,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

G^ARDENER  (Head).  —  A  Gentleman 
wishes  to  recommend  his  late  Head  Gardener  to  any 
Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  competent  and  trust- 
worthy servant.—  W.  J.,  Town  Thorns,  Rugby. 

GARDENER  (Head)  ;  married,  without 
incumbrance. — A  Gkntlfman  can  recommend  a  good 
practical  Gardener— a  first-class  Grape  and  Plant  Grower. 
Disengaged  on  the  loth  inst.  Eight  years'  gond  character. — 
E.  B.,  Mr.  Webb,  Stationer,  Yorktown,  Surrey. 

AARDENER     (Head).  —  No   family  ; 

V_J  thorough  practical  man,  well  up  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession,  also  Land  and  Stock  if  required.  Character  of  the 
highest  class.— J.    LANDON,  Eroington  Villas,  Watt   Street, 

Spark  Hill,  near  Birmingham. 

ARDENER    (Head).  — A    Gentleman 

wishes  to  recommend  his  Head  Gardener  (age  about 
28,  unmarried)  for  a  place  in  the  South  of  England,  or  where 
there  is  not  much  work  in  very  hot  houses,  as  he  is  rather 
delicate.  Moderate  wages  would  be  accepted.  Thoroughly 
trustworthy  and  respectable,  and  understands  Gardening  in  all 
its  branches.— HOWARD  GILLIAT,  Esq  ,  4,  Crosby  Square, 
London,  E.C. 

C|ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  36, 
-"  two  children  (ages  9  and  7). — Advertiser  desires  a  place 
with  three  or  more  men.  Four  years'  character.— R.,  18,  Park 
Street,  Dorset  Square,  N.W. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  33  ; 

married,  no  family.  Seventeen  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  all  branches.  Good  testimonials.— G.  h.t  Kingswalden 
Park,  Hitchin.  Herts. 

G~~ARDENER  (Head^ Working).— Married; 
£3  to  any  one  assisting  advertiser  as  above.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches ;  good  references.  ;£6o,  with 
cottage,  expected.— B.,  Park  Place,  Yoxford,  Suffolk. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  45, 
married,  no  incumbrance  (Scotch) ;  thoroughly  experienced 
in  every  branch  of  the  profession  Orchids,  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening  ;  also  manage- 
ment of  Land  and  Stock.  Wife  first-rate  Dairy  and  Poultry- 
woman.— GARDENER,  18.  Henderson  Row,  Edinburgh. 

GARDENER  (Under).— Age  21.     Kitchen 
Garden  preferred.    Good  references.— T.  G.(  Woodclyffe, 
Chislehurst,  Kent. 

FOREMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  good  estab- 
lishment.— Age  24  ;  eight  years' good  general  experience. 
Good  character. —Please  send  full  particulars  to  A.  B.,  The 
Gardens,  Kingswood  Warren,  Epsom. 

FOREMAN  (General).— Age  28;  fifteen 
years'  experience  in  leading  places.  Can  be  highly 
recommended.— Address  with  particulars,  FRANK  GORDON, 
Post-office,  Chester. 

FOREMAN,  or  Second  in  a  Florist  or 
Gentleman's  establishment. — Age  75;  ten  years  experi- 
ence in  all  branches.  — Address,  stating  particulars,  24  T. , 
Guardian  Office,  Nottingham. 

OREMAN    PROPAGATOR  and 

GROWER. — Single  ;  twenty  years'  practice  with  Choice 
Fruit,  Cucumbers,  Pot  Roses,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Ferns,  small 
flowering  plants  for  Cut  Bloom  and  London  Markets.  Five 
years'  character.— Mr.  HYDER,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent. 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  PROPAGATOR,  or  SALES- 
MAN.-Middle-aged  ;  well  up  in  Market  Work,  Hard 
or  Soft-wooded  Plants,  Vines,  &c— W.  B.,  44.  Turner  Road. 
Lee,  S.E. 

NURSERY  FOREMAN,  SALESMAN,  &c. 
—Good  general  knowledge  of  all  departments  ;  also 
special  acquirements  among  Herbaceous  and  Bulbous  Plants. 
Good  Correspondent.  Not  object  to  Travel.  First-class  refer- 
ences.—E.  JENKINS.  38,  Church  Vale,  West  Bromwich, 
Birmingham. 

PROPAGATOR  (Head).  —  Fifteen  years' 
experience  in  Clematis,  Rhododendrons.  Roses,  Coni- 
ferae,  also  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants.  Good 
character.— A.  H..  Langton  Villa,  Sunninghill,  Berks, 

PROPAGATOR  (Indoor),  or  charge  of 
Department  in  a  good  establishment.—  Twelve  years' 
experience  in  the  Propagation  and  Growing  of  Hard,  Stove, 
and  Soft-wooded  Plants.  Excellent  character.— S.  E.,  32,  Faroe 
Road  West.  Kensington  Park,  London,  W. 

To  Nurserymen. 

GROWER  or  PROPAGATOR.— Age  23; 
well  used  to  growing  Plants,  Cut  Flowers.  Grapes. 
Cucumbers,  &c.,  for  London  Markets.  Two  and  a  half  years 
in  last  situation.  Good  character. — T,  B.,  61,  Upper  Park  Road, 
Hamp5tead,  London,  N.W. 


TO 
-I-    s 


JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good  establishment.— 

fJ  Age  23  :  good  character.  Eight  years'  ordinary  expe- 
rience. Reference,  Mr.  Poynter,  Nurseryman,  Taunton. — 
JOHN  NATION,  Staplegrove,  TauntoD. 


To  Head  Gardeners. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good  establishment, 
with  a  chance  to  improve. — Age  20  ;  five  years'  experience. 
Good  references.— G.  T.,  Ill,  Lot's  Road,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  Gentleman's  establishment, 
indoors  or  out. — Age  17  ;  well  recommended  from    present 
employer.— W.  W.,  Clapham  Park  Gardens,  near  Bedford. 

MARKET      GARDENERS^     NUR- 

SERYMEN,  &c. — Age  25  ;  ten  years'  experience.  Early 
Cucumber,  Melon,  Peach,  and  Grape  Grower;  also  Plants  and 
Cut  Flowers  for  Market.  Good  character.  —  K.  PASSMOKE, 
Sowton,  near  Exeter,  Devon. 

TO  THE  SEED  TRADE.  —  Advertiser 
(age  24),  quick  at  Counter  Work  and  Figures,  offers  a 
small  Premium.  Has  been  Foreman  in  a  large  Nobleman's 
Garden,  two  years.  Left  Gardening,  preferring  Seed  Trade. 
Has  had  one  years*  experience  as  Shopman,  and  wishes  for  a 
re-engagement  where  he  can  gain  more  experience  in  the  Trade. 
— A,  B.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Merriott. 

HPO    FRUITERERS  ~and    SEEDSMEN.— 

J-  Age  22  ;  respectable  and  active  ;  four  years  in  country 
wholesale  and  retail,  desires  appointment.  Accustomed  to  serve 
throughout.— A.  T.,  20,  Perowne  Street,  Cambridge. 

TO  ESTATE  AGENTS  and  STEWARDS, 
&c— Wanted,  a  situation  on  an  Estate,  to  Drive  a 
Stationary  Engine  and  Manage  a  small  Gasworks  ;  would 
till  ud  spare  time  at  Painting  and  Glazing.  Four  years'  charac- 
ter.— HENRY  BISHOP,  Coves  End,  near  Maidenhead,  Kent. 

MANAGER  or  TRAVELLER  to  the  Nur- 
sery and  Seed  Trade.  — Wishful  to  represent  first-class 
House  ;  experienced,  and  competent  in  all  branches.  Excel- 
lent references.— S.,  37,  Benyon  Street,  Shrewsbury. 

fTlRAVELLER,  SHOPMAN,  or  MANAGER. 

J-  — Wanted,  an  appointment  with  a  first-class  House  as 
above.  Long  and  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
Nursery,  Seed,  and  Florist  Businesses.  Highest  possible 
references.  — X.  Y.,  198,  Burton  Road,  Derby. 

TDOOK-KEEPER,     SHOPMAN,    or    other 

J—*  position  of  trust.— Age  37.  Good  references.  — U.  X.  Y., 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

OHOPMAN  or  MANAGER.— Thirteen  years7 

KZ7  experience  in  first-class  Houses;  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  branches  of  the  Trade.  Highest  references.— G.,  73, 
Victoria  Street,  Belfast. 

SHOPMAN. —  Age  25;  desires  a  change. 
Has  had  nearly  nine  years'  experience.  Well  up  in  every 
department  of  the  Retail  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade.  Could 
manage  a  branch.  First-class  testimonials. —  E.  M.  B.,  12, 
Wolseley  Street,  Glasgow. 

Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,  or  ASSISTANT.— Eleven  years7 
experience.  Thorough  knowledge  of  Farm  and  Oarden 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  the  general  routine  of  the  business.  Knows 
Plants— S.  W.,  14,  Ochilview  Buildings,  Stirling,  N.B. 

SEEDSMAN  (Assistant).— Age   22  :  seven 
and  a  half  years' experience.  Good  references.— ADONIS, 
3,  Wingham  Villas,  Wandsworth  Common,  London,  S.W. 

HOPMAN  (Assistant).— Seven  and  a  half 

years'  experience.  Good  references— ADONIS,  ^,  Wing- 
ham  Villas,  Wandsworth  Common,  London,  S.W. 

Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant),  in  a  Wholesale  or 
Retail  Establishment. — Age  22  ;  seven  years'  experience. 
Highest  references.— A.  B.,  Messrs.  Lamoureux  &  Co.,  Seed 
Merchants,  Plymouth. 


EPPS'S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 


GRATEFUL 


AND 


COMFORTING. 


"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and 
by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well  -  selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  -  flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up 
until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  ten- 
dency todis'>ase.  Hundredsof  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us  readyto 
attack  wherever  there  is  aweak  point. 
We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly-nourished 
frame. " — Civil  Service  Gazette, 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMCEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 

ALSO 

Makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence. 

Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Fains  in  the  Chest, 
Shortness  of  Breath,  Phlegm. 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS 
give  immediate  relief,  a  rapid  cure,  and  nothing  else 
gives  such  a  sound,  refreshing  night's  rest.  In  Rheumatic  and 
Nervous  Complaints  they  act  like  a  charm.  To  singers  they  are 
invaluable  for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice.  They  taste 
pleasantly.  Sold  by  all  medicine  vendors  at  is.  \%d.  and 
2s.  pd.  per  box.  Caution.  —  The  genuine  Dr.  Locock's 
medicines  have  the  name  in  the  Government  Stamp  and  the 
Trade  Mark  ("  Dr.  Locock  ")  on  the  label. 

OLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. 

— These  remedies  are  unequalled  throughout  the  world 
for  Bad  Legs,  Wounds,  Foul  Sores,  and  Ulcers.  Used  accord- 
ing to  directions  given  with  them,  there  is  no  Wound,  Bad  Leg. 
or  Ulcerous  Sore,  however  obstinate  or  long  standing,  but  will 
yield  to  their  healing  and  curative  properties.  Many  poor 
sufferers  who  have  been  patients  in  the  large  hospitals  under  the 
care  of  eminent  surgeons,  and  have  derived  little  or  no  benefit 
from  their  treatment,  have  been  thoroughly  cured  by  Holloway's 
Ointment  and  Pills.  For  Glandular  Swellings,  Tumours, 
Scurvy,  and  DUeases  of  the  Skin,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
used  with  so  much  benefit.  In  fact,  in  the  worst  forms  of 
disease  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  blood,  these 
medicines,  used  conjointly,  are  irresistible. 
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BECOME    NEW    AGAIN,    AND      ARE    INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

SPECIAL     ADVANTAGES:- 


Saving  of  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  in  maintenance  and  repairs. 
No  breakage  from  contraction  or  expansion  from  heat  or  frost. 
Squares  of  glass  can  be  instantly  replaced. 


The  construction  is  very  strong  and  durable. 

The  glass  can  be  put  on  in  one-fourth  the  time  of  the  old  plan. 

No  drip  from  condensation. 


All  the  Woodwork  is  covered  by  the  Glass,  so  that  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  damaging  influences  of  the  Weather. 

HOT-WATER    HEATING    APPARATUS 

FIXED    COMPLETE    BY    EXPERIENCED    WORKMEN. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUES  and  BOOKS  of  DESIGN  can  be  obtained,  post-free,  from  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 

WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE  &  CO.,  3,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 

ja^,— —m     Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 

in  the  Trade. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  i4  feet  long. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    12th  edition,  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water    and  Hot-air  Apparatus    erected 
Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


Cast  Iron  Flued  Saddle  Boiler. 

Made  in  Cast  Iron.  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  found 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 


P  A  X  T  O  N'S       CALE  N  D  A  R . 

NOW  READY,   A   REVISED  EDITION  Of    THE 

COTTAGER'S      CALENDAR 

OF 

GARDEN     OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY    COMPILED    BY    THE    LATE    SIR    JOSEPH    PAXTON,     M.P. 


Price  3d.;    post-free,   3id. 
20s.  per  100. 

If  ordered  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  200  Carriage  will  be  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

W.     RICHARDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STREET,    STRAND,     LONDON,    W.C. 

me  sam  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  4'.  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  November  n.  188a.  ■»«•■«/ 

Agent  for  Manchester-JOHM  Hiywood.  Agents  tor  Scotland-Messrs.  J.  KHHN  &  Co. ,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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BRIGHTON  AOUARIUM  — 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  ?OMPONES.  TABLE 
PLANTS,  and  DESSERT  FRUIT,  NOVEMBER  at,  aa, 
and  23.     Schedules  on  application  to 

I.  WILKINSON,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

STAINES,    EGHAM     and     DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
President— His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian. 
The  FIRST  GRAND  SHOW  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
and  AUTUMN  FLOWERS,  will  be  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Staines,  on  THURSDAY.  November  23. 

THOS.  J.  RAWLINGS,  Secretary. 

pLEMATIS     COCCINEA  —  Rich     coral- 

V-/     red  flowers,   i%  inch  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  per- 
fectly hardy.    This  is  an  American  variety,  which  reacbes  us  with 
a  great  reputation.     See  large  advertisement  last  week.     Price, 
3*.  6:t.  each.     Trade  price  and  sample  plants  on  application. 
CARTERS'.  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn.  London.  W.C. 

LARGE       STOCK      of      HELLEBORUS 
NIGER  (Christmas  Rose).     For  prices  apply  to 
IULES     DE     COCK,     Nurseryman,    Ghent,    Belgium. 

To  the  Trade. 

LEICESTER  SEEDS 

are  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.     Testimonials  arrive 
here  daily.     Write  for  LISTS  to 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Leicester. 

EAND    A.    MORRISON,  The    Nurseries, 
•  Elgin,  N.B,,  offer  :— 

ABIES  DOUGLASII,  t-yr.,,very  fine,  from  Scotch  seed. 
SCOTCH  FIR  SEED,  guaranteed  true  native,  our  own  collect- 
ing, and  taken  out  of  cone  on  our  own  kilns. 
Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,   Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE   free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

Order  from  your  Seedsman 

LAXTON'S        NEW       PEAS, 
EVOLUTION  and  WILLIAM  HURST. 
Particulars  in  previous  Advertisement,  or  post-free  from 
THOMAS  LAXTON.  Bedford. 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  LETTUCE 
PLANTS,  &c,  Autumn  sown,  best  varieties,  in  any 
quantities.  LIST,  and  printed  copy  of  many  recent  (1882) 
Testimonials,  on  application.  Prices  moderate,  no  charge  for 
packages.— EDWARD  LEIGH,  Dunsfold,  near  Godalming. 


H 


To  the  Trade. 
YBRID  GLADIOLI. 

Lowest  prices  extant.     LIST  on  application  to 
HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

TO  the  NURSERY  and  SEED  TRADE.— 
Rollisson's  Telegraph  CUCUMBER  SEED.  i6r.  per 
ounce  :  Seedling  Alpine  AURICULAS,  nice  healthy  plants, 
out  of  pots.  201.  per  loo.     Prompt  cash. 

J.  BOOTH,  Florist,  Failsworth,  Manchester. 

Johnstone's  St.  Martin's  Rhubarb. 

EARLIEST  and  BEST  in  CULTIVATION. 
Strong  roots,  is.  each,  oj.  per  dozen.     Trade  price  on 
application. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  and  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee.  N.B. 


SUTTONS'  CHOICE   FLOWER   ROOTS, 
CARRIAGE  FREE. 
For  Prices  and  full  particulars,  see 
SUTTONS'    AUTUMN    CATALOGUE, 
Gratis  and  P3st-free  on  application. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen.  READING. 

STRONG    QUICK,  for  Hedging,  from  25*. 
to  50s.  per  xoro. 
RICHARD  SMITH     and    CO.,     Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

L ILIUM  AURATUM.— Good,  plump,  sound 
bulbs,  4s.,  6s.,  gs.,  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen  ;  extra 
strong,  3&r.  and  42s.  per  dozen.  All  other  good  LILIES  at 
equally  low  prices. 

Mr.    WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

Autumn  List. 
TOHN    LAING    and    CO.'S    New  CATA- 

O  ^  LOGUE  of  Dutch  Bulbs.  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c  ;  also 
Revised  LIST  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  has  been  issued  to  all 
Customers.  Copies  gratis  on  application.  Goods  all  first 
quality  at  moderate  rates.    Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

To  the  Trade. 
ILLIAM    BARRON    AND    SON'S    new 

Wholesale  CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application. 
Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  Derby. 

SAXIFRAGA         DIVERSIFOLIA.— 
New  Seed  of  this  most  distinct  Himalayan  yellow- flowered 
species  is  now  offered  in  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  packets. 

RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  &c, 
Newry. 

Seedling  Forest  Trees,  &c. 

TRADE      CATALOGUE     of     above     now 
published,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  and  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  N.B. 


w 


CHESTNUT   (Spanish),  Hazel,  Ash,  Larch, 
Scotch,    Birch,    Alder,    Willow,    and    Thorn    Quick.— 
Stout,  well-rooted,  transplanted.    A  large  quantity  to  be  sold. 
GEO.  CHORLEY,  Coaster's  Nursery,  Midhurst. 

Floral  Commission  Agency. 

WANTED,  Consignments  of  Marshal  Niel 
ROSES,    English    Neapolitan   VIOLETS,  EUCHA- 
RIS,  STEPHANOTIS,  and  CHOICE  FRUIT. 

W.    CALE.    Floral  Commission  Agent,  4,  Tavistock  Row, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  few  large  Specimens,  in  good 
condition,  of  EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA  and  PAN- 
CRATIUM FRAGRANS:  also   large  plants  of  CAMELLIAS 
ALBA  PLENA  and  IMBRICATA.       State  number  of  flower- 
ing bulbs,  and  where  can  be  seen,  and  lowest  price.     Address 
.IAS.  LARMOUR,  Wilson  Street,  Belfast. 

ANTED,   CUPRESSUS   MACRO- 

CARPA,  about  275  plants,  3  to  4  feet.  Must  be  well 
furnished,  with  good  leaders,  and  in  pot.     Send  Price  to 

The  EXECUTORS  of  the  late    H.    BLANDFORD,    The 
Dorset  Nurseries,  Bland  ford. 

ANTED,  large  or  small  pots  of  EUCHA- 

RIS  AMAZONICA;  also,  large  plants  of  WHITE 
AZALEAS,  shape  no  object  if  well  set  with  flower-buds.  Cash 
or  EXCHANGE. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

WANTED,     in     quantity,     WEEPING 
BIRCH.     State   size,    quantity   to    offer,   and    price. 
Must  be  well-rooted. 

WILLIAM  FELL  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Hexham. 

ANTED,  SPRUCE  FIRS,  for  Christmas 

trees,  from  3  to  20  feet,  well  furnished.  State  particu- 
lars to 

W.  FROMOW  and  SONS,  Sutton  Court  Nursery.  Turnham 
Green,  London. 

WANTED,  100  to  200  fine  feathered 
SPRUCE  FIRS,  from  6  to  12  feet  high,  suitable  for 
Christmas  Decorations. — Address,  stating  price  and  particulars 
to        S.  WENTWORTH,  St.  Johns  Market,  Liverpool. 

WANTE  D ,        GO  OSEBERRIEsf, 
of  sorts,  2-yr.  and  vyr.  old. 
THOMAS  IMRIE  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Ayr,  N.B. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  Standard 
and  Dwarf-trained  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  and 
CHERRIES.  Must  be  clean,  well-grown,  and  rooted,  &c. 
— Apply  to 

W.  W.  JOHNSON  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Boston. 

WANTED,"  APPLE,  PEAR,"  and"  CRAB 
STOCKS,  strong  and  fit  for  working. — Address  with 
prices  to  WM.  WOOD  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Maiesfield, 
Uck field,  Sussex. 

Notice  to  Senders. 

WANTED,  CUCUMBERS,  GRAPES, 
TOMATOS.  Quinces,  Marie  Louise  and  other  Pears  ; 
also  Stephanotis,  Roses,  Odontoglossum,  Vanda  ccerulea, 
Phalaenopsis,  and  other  good  varieties  of  Orchids  ;  Gardenias, 
Tuberoses,  and  other  choice  cut  flowers. 

WISE    and    RIDES,   Fruit  and  Flower  Salesmen,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 
rPEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4j4-inch  pots,  £2  per  100.   or  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO.,  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


To  the  Trade. 

STANDARD     and     HALF     STANDARD 
ROSES,  of  good  quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 
L.  WOODTHORPE,  Glazenwood  Nurseries,  Braintree. 

pREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 

Vv     in  great  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Single  Dahlias. 

POT    ROOTS,    GROUND    ROOTS, 
and  SEED. 
Ten  First-class  Certificates  have  been  awarded  to  my  novelties 
of  this  season.     The  Trade  supplied. 
THOMAS    S.    WARE,   Hale   Farm   Nursery,   Tottenham, 
London. 

UARANTEED    TRUE     HIGHLAND 

NATIVE  SCOTCH  FIR  SEED.— We  are  now  Book- 
ing Orders  for  the  above  on  very  easy  terms.  Before  purchasing 
send  for  prices  to 

WM.  WISEMAN  and  SON,  Nurserymen.  Elgin,  N.B. 

(GILBERT'S     CHOU     DE     BURGHLEY 

VJ  is  one  of  those  things  that  leaves  all  others  of  the  Brasstca 
tribe  far  in  the  rear,  in  fact  a  "  march  onwards  "  which  seldom 
occurs.  Enclose  stamp  and  addressed  envelope  for  particulars. 
Seed,  2J.  6d.  per  packet.  The  Trade  supplied  on  literal  terms. 
R.  GILBERT,  Burghley  Gardens.  Stamford. 

Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

SINGLE  DAHLIA  SEED,  saved  from  all 
the  best  named  varieties,  including  whites,  and  our 
novelties  for  next  year — a  finer  and  better  strain  we  feel  sure 
does  not  exist — 70s.  per  ounce,  or  in  retail  (2s.  6d.)  packets, 
price  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 

KEYNES  and  CO.,  Salisbury. 

Pansy  and  Stock  Seeds. 

DOWNIE    and    LAIRD     can    offer    Show 
and     Fancy    PANSY    SEEDS.      Also    East    Lothian 
STOCK  SEEDS.     Prices  on  application. 

DOWNIE    and    LAIRD,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    17, 
Fredenck  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Q    P    E    C— I    A    L  OFFER. 

O     GLOBE  ARTICHOKES,  strong,  31.  per  dozen. 

CURRANTS,  White,  strong,  8j.  per  100. 

SPRUCE  FIR.  2-yr.  2-yr..  7s.  per  rooo. 

CHESTNUTS,  Scarlet,  fine  Standards,  6  feet  stems, 
8r.  per  dozen,  s5*   per  roo. 
THOMAS  PERKINS  AND  SONS,  34,  Drapery,  Northampton. 

WO    THE     NURSERY     TRADE. 

-i-      SCOTCH  FIRS,  1  to  1%,  1%  to  2,  2  to  ?\i  feet. 
LARCH  FIRS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  4K  feet. 
THORNS  or  QUICKS,  strong,  x'/t  to  2,  2  103  feet. 
All  thoroughly  prepared  for    lifting.      Special    prices    and 
samples  on  application  to 

HOGG  and  WOOD,  Nurserymen,  Coldstream,  N.B. 

SI  N  'G  L  E  DAHLIA  S.— 
Large  Ground  Roots  of  my  special  strain,  in  all  shades  of 
colour— these  flower  much  earlier  than  young  green  plants — 
gs.  per  dozen,  501.  per  100. 

Trade  price  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Hale    Farm  Nurseries,   Tottenham, 
London. 


Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

JLE  CORNU  and  SON  offer  a  fine  stock 
•  of  GOOSEBERRIES.  Mixed  Reds.  Mixed  Green.  &c. 
CURRANTS— Red  Dutch,  Raby  Castle.  White  Dutch,  Black 
Naples,  &c.  Strong  stuff,  on  stems  1  foot  high,  clear  of  suckers, 
20s.  per  100,  packing  included. 

High  View  Nurseries,  Jersey. 

FRUIT  TREES.— Standard,  Pyramid,   2-yr. 
and  Maiden  APPLES,  PEARS,  and  PLUMS.      Price 
per  100  or  icoo  on  application  to 

WILLIAM    FLETCHER,   Ottershaw  Nursery,  Chertsey, 
Surrey. 

Order  from  your  Seedsman 

LAXTON'S     SANDY     PRIZE     ONION, 
AND    OTHER    NOVELTIES. 
Particulars  in  previous  Advertisement,  or  post-free  from 
THOMAS  LAXTON,  Bedford. 


LEICESTER  RED  CELERY.— 
Ten  thousand  packets  of  this  splendid  variety  are  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Shilling  packets,  trade  price,  6s.  per  dozen, 
421.  per  100.     Post-free. 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 

Order  from  your  Seedsman 

LAXTON'S         NEW         BEANS 
JOHN  HARRISON  and  GIRTFORD  GIANT. 
Particulars   in  previous   Advertisement,   or  post-free  from 
THOMAS  LAXTON,  Bedford. 

EDDING,     COURT,     BALL    or     other 

BOUQUETS    arranged    to    order,   and  all   kinds   of 

WREATHS.   CROSSES,   or    other  DESIGNS    for    Church 

Decoration  or  Funerals.     Price  List  on  application,  post-free. 

JOHN  RAINS,  Centre  Row,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 

Old  Established. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Scillas, 

Snowdrops,  and  other  Flower  Roots  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Gardea.  W.C.,  every  MONDAY.  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  November,  at  half-past  12  -/Clock  pre- 
cisely each  day,  CONSIGNMENTS  of  DUTCH  BULBS, 
arriving  weekly  from  well  known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots,  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Tuesday  Next. 

AERIDES  EMF.RICI,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT, 
November  21,  PHAL7ENOPSIS  SPECIOSA,  Rchb.  f.  (true), 
one  plant  (see  Garde/iers'  Chronicle,  April  30,  1881) — this 
beautiful  sweet-scented  Phalsenopsis  now  offered  for  the  first 
time  in  England;  AERIDES  EMERICI,  Rchb.  f.  (true), 
one  plant  with  fourteen  leaves,  well  established  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  November  4,  1881).  one  ditto  with  thirteen  leaves; 
THR1XSPERMUM  BERKELEYI,  Rchb  f.  (true),  one  plant 
with  seven  leaves  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  29.  1882),  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  species— Professor  Reichenbach  says,  "  I 
love  this  chaste  beauty,  and  he  who  loves  an  Aerides  must 
become  attached  to  this  plant;"  D.  FORMOSUM  BERKE- 
LEYI, recently  named,  and  not  yet  described,  one  fine  plant 
in  flower,  and  two  others  (all  true).  All  the  above  plants  were 
collected  by  Lieut  -Col.  Berkeley,  the'origwal  discoverer.  Also 
two  plants  of  PHAL^NOPSIS  TETRASP1S. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Rooms  and  Offices,  38,  King  Street, Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Tuesday  Next. 

5000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  received  from  Japan,  in  fine 
condition. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  November  sr.  5000 
Bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  received  from  Japan, 
in  prime  condition. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Roomsand  Offices,  38, King  Street, Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Vanda  Sanderiana. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  November  21,  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.,  every  plant  that  comes  to  hand  alive  of  a  large  importation 
of  VANDA  SANDERIANA  collected  by  Mr.  Richard  Curnow, 
who  sends  dried  flowers,  which  will  be  on  view,  and  writes  that 
they  are  about  15  inches  in  circumference,  and  that  one  small 
plant  with  three  growths,  two  of  them  about  15  inches  high, 
the  third  about  6  inches,  had  on  it  no  less  than  seventy-eight 
fully  expanded  flowers.  This  grand  novelty  is  fully  described 
by  Professor  Reichenbach  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  6, 
1882,  page  588.  At  the  same  time  will  be  offered  PHAL/E- 
NOPSIS  STUARTIANA.  P.  SANDERIANA,  two  probably 
new  PHAL^NOPSIS  from  Malayan  India,  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUMS  from  the  vicinity  of  Bogota,  CATTLEYA 
AMETHYSTOGLOSSA,  C.  TRIAN/E,  and  other  choice 
ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Wednesday  Next. 
CONSIGNMENT  of  PLANTS  from  GHENT. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C, on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  November  22, 
at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  consignment  of  200  choice 
named  Indian  AZALEAS,  well  set  with  bloom-buds  ;  half- 
specimen  CAMELLIAS,  choice  sorts,  with  flower-buds;  120 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  the  hardy  Japanese  Azalea:  DRA- 
CAENAS, PALMS,  &c,  for  table  decoration  ;  Hybrid  RHO- 
DODENDRONS, OTAHEITE  ORANGES,  and  other 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  from  Ghent;  first-class  Standard 
and  Dwarf  ROSES,  from  France  ;  and  a  consignment  ot  first- 
class  BULBS  from  Holland. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  EDWARDI. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  November  23.  a  very  splendid  importa- 
tion of  this  rare  and  exceedingly  fine  ODONTOGLOT,  also  a 
very  fine  importation  of  ONCIDIUM  MACRANTHUM, 
VANDA  SANDERIANA,  PHAL/ENOPSIS  SANDER- 
IANA and  STUARTIANA,  two  PHAL^ENOPSIS,  probably 
new.  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA),  and  other 
ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

7000  Lllium  auratum  from  Japan 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  FRIDAY,  November  24,  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  an  importation  of  7000  LILIUM 
AURATUM  just  received  from  Japan  in  fine  condition  ;  a 
variety  of  choice  home-grown  LILIES,  including  L.  giganteum, 
L.  album  Krastzeri,  L.  neilgherrense  ;  a  consignment  of  the 
rare  L.  CARNIOLICUM,  and  L.  Washinetnnianum  ;  good 
roots  of  the  charming  CHIONODOXA  LUCILI^E  ;  also 
SEEDS,  including  Araucaria  excelsa,  Arecas.  and  Kentias  ; 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other  BULBS 
from  Holland. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Dutch  Bulbs—  Sales  every  Monday. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City,  B.C., 
every  MONDAY,  at  half-past  tr  o'Clock  precisely,  over  800 
lots  of  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NAR- 
CISSUS, SNOWDROPS,  and  other  ROOTS,  from  Holland  ; 
in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street.  E.C. 

Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn. 

THIRD  and  FINAL  PORTION  of  the  exceptionally  WELL 

GROWN  STOCK  in  TRADE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
beg  to  announce  that  they  have  received  instructions 
from  the  Executors  to  SELL  by  AUO  ION,  on  the  Premises, 
Osbom's  Nursery,  Sunbury,  on  TUESDAY,  December  5  and 
two  following  days,  the  third  and  final  portion  of  the  extremely 
well  grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  Roses,  &c. 

Catalogues   may  be  had    when   ready  at    the    Auctioneers' 
Offices,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


Isleworth,  Middlesex. 

Five   minutes'   walk   from   the    Station. 

THREE     DAYS'    SALE    of     NURSERY     STOCK,    and 

ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son,  who  require 
the  land  for  other  purposes,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  the  Arboretum  and  Wood  Lane  Nurseries,  Isle- 
worth,  W.,  on  TUESDAY,  November  21,  and  following  days, 
at  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  several  Acres  of  valuable 
NURSERV  STOCK,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  for 
removal,  including  about  15,000  splendidly  grown  Ornamental 
Trees  from  Messrs.  Lee's  well-known  collections,  1000  Purple 
Beech,  1000  Limes,  8000  Euonymus  of  sorts,  2000  Ivies  in  pots, 
3500  Clematis  of  sorts  in  pots,  5000  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
specimen  Conifers  and  Evergreens,  8000  Seedling  Briers, 
18,000  small  Coniferse  for  growing  on  ;  also  2000  Camellia 
Stocks,  1000  double  white  Camellias,  Heaths  in  flower  in  6-inch 
pots,  and  other  stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and 
at  Messrs.  LEE'S  Hammersmith  Nurseries,  or  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

N.  B,  There  will  also  be  a  SALE  of  a  portion  of  the  remark- 
ably well-grown  specimen  CONIFER/E  and  OTHER  STOCK 
at  Messrs.  Lee's  Nursery,  Feltham,  on  TUESDAY,  Novem- 
ber 28. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  as  above. 

Feltham,  Middlesex. 

Ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Station. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Nur- 
sery. Fehham,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Lee  &  Son,  on  TUES- 
DAY, November  28,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  large  quantity 
of  surplus  NURSERY  STOCK,  including  beautifully  grown 
and  handsome  specimen  Conifers,  fine  specimen  Golden  Hollies 
and  Yews,  symmetrically  grown  ;  a  large  assortment  of  Orna- 
mental and  Border  Shrubs,  and  other  Stock,  the  whole  of  which 
are  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  have  been  carefully 
prepared  for  removal. 

Maybe  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  at  Messrs. 
Lee's  Nursery,  Hammersmith ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and 
Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C;  and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Richmond,  SW- Without  Reserve. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The 
Richmond  Gas  Field  and  Common  Nurseries,  Richmond,  by 
order  of  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Steel,  on  WE  DN  ESDAY .  November 
29,  at  12  o'Ciock,  a  large  quantity  of  well-grown  NURSERY 
STOCK,  including  10,000  bushy  Euonymus  of  sorts,  4000 
Green  Hollies,  5  to  8  feet,  a  grand  lot ;  300  standard  Golden 
Hollies,  handsome  plants,  seldom  to  be  met  with;  2coo  well 
feathered  Lombardy  Poplars,  10  to  12  feet ;  fine  ornamental 
Trees,  Standard  and  Pyramid  Fruit  Trees,  large  specimen 
Conifers,  and  other  stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street;  E.C,  and 
Leytonstone,  E. 

Turnham    Green,    Back    Common. 

Adjoining  the  Bedford  Park  Estate. 

To  Nurserymen,  Florists,   Producers,  and  Others. 

EXPIRATION  OF  LEASE. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  PINE-HOUSES.  PITS,  and  Effects. 

MR.  WOODS  begs  to  announce  that  he 
has  received  instructions  from  Mr.  A.  Peacock,  fun., 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on  WED- 
NESDAY, November  22,  at  1  o'Clock,  the  materials  of  eight 
Brick-built  PINE  and  OTHER  PRODUCING  HOUSES, 
With  all  the  well-made  Glazed  Lights  and  Framing  ;  also  the 
whole  of  the  iron  Heating  Pipe  to  ditto,  about  1350  feet, 
together  with  the  five  Saddle-back  Boilers,  Furnaces,  and 
Fittings  ;  the  temporary  erection  of  Tool  Shed,  Cart  Shed,  &c. ; 
also  two  very  heavy  cast-iron  Pumps,  with  long  lengths  of  Lead 
Pipe  to  Wells,  and  useful  effects. 

May  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  "Windmill" 
Inn,  Turnham  Greep  ;  on  the  Premises  ;  and  of  Mr.  WOODS, 
Auctioneer,  Hounslow. 

West-side,  Clapham  Common,  S.W., 

near  Clapham  Junction. 
The  valuable  MATERIALS  and  FITTINGS,  &c,  of  the 
palatial  Mansion,  Outbuildings,  and  Grounds,  of  19  acres, 
to  clear  the  site  for  Building  Purposes,  comprising  about  45 
tons  of  Lead,  quantity  of  Copper,  several  tons  of  Iron 
Gutters,  Railings,  Hot-water  Pipes,  &c. ,  over  1,000,000 
Bricks,  70  squares  of  Westmoreland  and  other  Slates,  stout 
Timber  of  several  Roofs,  160  squares  of  Board  and  Timber 
Floors,  85  Doors  and  Frames,  75  Sashes  and  Frames,  4 
costly  stained-glass  Windows,  20  Statuary  Marble  Chimney 
Pieces  and  Stoves,  the  ornamental  Iron  and  Copper 
Verandah,  6  stone  Gate  Piers  and  massive  Gates,  iron  Con- 
servatory with  semicircular  glass  roof  of  noble  proportions, 
and  other  extensive  erections  of  Vineries  and  Greenhouses, 
about  1000  yards  of  extra  stout  Iron  Hurdles,  1000  ft.  of 
Oak  and  other  Fencing,  90  squares  of  Paving.  1500  ft,  of 
Portland  Stone  Coping.  The  whole  of  the  growing  timber, 
comprising  230  Trees,  7000  Evergreens,  and  other  Shrubs 
and  Fruit  Trees,  14  acres  of  Lawn  and  Field  Turf,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  other  materials. 

MR.  DOUGLAS  YOUNG  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on  TUESDAY, 
November  28,  and  following  days,  commencing  at  12  o'Clock 
each  day  precisely. 

The  Premises  may  be  viewed  three  days  before  the  sale,  and 
Catalogues  obtained  of  W.  N.  DUNN,  Esq.,  Architect,  1  and  2, 
Bucklersbury,  E.C. ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  213A.  Clapham 
Road,  S.W. 

London,  West  End. 

Occupying  a  prominent  position  in  an  important  thoroughfare. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  consequence  of 
the  failing  health  of  the  proprietor,  an  old-established 
FLORIST'S  BUSINESS,  with  Dwelling  House,  Double- 
fronted  Shop,  and  several  Greenhouses.  Lease  twenty- five 
years  unexpired.     Ground  Rent  only  ,£25. 

Messrs.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  8,  New  Broad 
Street,  E.C 


DOUBLE  PINK  BOUVARDIA, 
"  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD,*'a  handsome  and  beauti- 
ful variety.  Good  plants,  price  5s.,  ioj.  6d.,  15s. ,  and  21s. 
each,  from  JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  Trade  price  per 
dozen  on  application,  with  sample  plants. 

237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


"VTIOLET,    NEW    DOUBLE    MAZARINE 

.  BLUE.— This  variety  is  very  robust  in  habit,  the  rl  jwcrs 
are  large  and  perfectly  formed,  very  fragrant,  and  freely  pro- 
duced. It  is  the  finest  Ultramarine-Blue  Double  Violet  in 
cultivation.     Pnce,  each,  is.  6d.  ;  per  dozen,  94*. 

CARTERS',  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  =37  and  138,  High 
Holborn.  London,  W.C. 


UOR    SALE,    Cheap,    100,000    extra   strong 

-t       4-yr.    transplanted   THORN     QUICKS.-Sample    and 
price  on  application. 

CoSnHletonKATT    A"°     P0INT0N'     KnyP«sley     Nursery, 


To  the  Trade. 
SEED     POTATOS. 

XT    and  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  LIST  of 

-LJL.  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  for- 
warded on  application.  It  comprises  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation,  of  the  finest  quality,  free  from  disease,  and  selected 
specially  for  seed  purposes.     The  prices  will  be  found  excep- 


tionally low. 


Seed-Growing  Establishment.  Wisbech. 


SURPLUS  STOCK 

<  -  tAZA\EA.  MOLLIS.  Seedlings,  twice  transplanted  a  to 
0  inches  high,  six  to  nine  shoots,  from  the  three  following  varie- 
ties, each  kept  distinct,  viz.,  Comte  de  Gomer,  Consul  Pecher, 
and  lsabelle  Van  Houtte,  in  equal  quantities  of  each,  vs  per 
100.  i.10  per  rooo. 

LILIUM  AURATUM.  fine  home-grown  flowering  bulbs 
from  our  own  saved  seed,  first  size,  as.  :  second  size   6s   ner  rtn*' 

RHODODENDRONS.-We  hale 'still  5„,„«  Hybrid  Seed! 
lings,  raised  from  varieties  which  have  been  hybridised  to 
obtain  brilliant  colours.  Price  List  of  these  and  other  plants 
n0TW=^edr\\e,S,?eCl"r  Kr°"Dd.  forwarded  on  application.      ' 

ISAAC  DAVIES  AND  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ormskirlr. 
Lancashire. 


LARCH,  extra    fine,    clean,   2I  to  3A  feet, 
2SJ.  per  rooo.     SCOTCH  FIR,  i  to  3  feet,  rw   ner  ,000 

AUSTwA,NA^-^kIi  'pVJT'  s5i"="  '°°°'  *"  2MS2T 

w-  IACKSON.  Blakedown,  near  Kidderminster. 


pOTATOS  —  POTATOS.— 

J-        Best  and  cheapest  house  in    Berkshire  for  all  kinds  of 
eating  Potatos.     Price  LIST  upon  application  to 
C.  J.  FIDLER,  Potato  Grower,  Reading. 

To  Fruiterers  and  Others. 

piNE-APPLES.-For  sale,    a  few  fine 

-*-                   English-grown      State  price.     Apply, 
W.  R.,  Staindrop,  Darlington. 

TVCKSONS   and    CO.,   1,  Waterloo  Place, 

-*TL  Edu  burgh,  beg  to  announce  that  their  TRADE  NUR- 
bERY  LIST  is  now  published,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

Gardenia  Intermedia. 
("1LEAN    HEALTHY    PLANTS,    in    5-inch 

V^  pots,  to  flower  this  winter,  is.  each,  181.  per  dozen  ■  nice 
plants  in  60s.  ad  each,  65.  per  dozen.  A  few  large  plants,  about 
4  feet,  which  will  be  full  of  flowers  this  winter ;  price  on  appli- 
cation. CATALOGUE  free. 

W.  M.  CROWE.  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

rVO    THE    TRADE.— We  can  offer  a  large 

J-      quantity  of  fine  sound  POTATO  ONIONS,  grown  on 
upland.     Price  on  application  to 
HOGG  and  ROBERTSON,  Seedsmen,  sz,  Mary  St..  Dublin. 

DOUBLE  WHITE  BOUVARDIA, 
"ALFRED  NEUNER."-First-class  Certificate  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Price,  strong  established  plants,  is.  each, 
gs.  per  dozen,  from  JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  Trade  price 
per  100  on  application,  with  sample  plants. 

237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

FRANC  IS     BE  L  CT  Nurse  r  y  man, 
Easingwold,  offers  :  — 
2,000,000    SCOTCH    LARCH,    w%    to  2  feet,   a  to  3  feet, 
3  to  4  feet. 
200,000  SCOTCH  FIR,  1  to  1%  foot,  ij4  to  2  feet. 
200,000  QU1CKW00D,  2  to  3  feet. 

The  above  are  recently  transplanted,   with  good  leads  aild 
roots.     For  particulars  apply  as  above. 

E~IGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12s.  to  245.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Rand  G.  NEAL,  Nurserymen,  Seeds- 
•  men,  and  Contractors,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W., 
respectfully  invite  an  inspection  of  the  large  and  varied  Stock 
of  SHRUBS.  FOREST,  ORNAMENTAL,  FRUIT  and 
ROSE  TREES  grown  at  their  Nurseries,  which  are  now  in 
fine  condition  for  transplanting.  All  plants  delivered  free  by 
own  vans,  within  6  miles  of  the  Nursery.  Builders  supplied 
at  Trade  Prices.     CATALOGUES  on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  within    1  mile  of  the    Clapham  Junction 
and  Wandsworth  Common  Stations, 

4000    Azaleas,  Camellias,  Ericas,  and  Epacris.    4000 

AZALEA  1NDICA,  in  best  varieties,  for 
forcing,  including  Whites,  well  set  with  buds,  24 s  ,  30s,, 
and  42;.  per  dozen,  £8  to  £15  per  100. 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  good  bushy  stuff  of  these  invaluable 
plants  for  early  forcing,  in  all  shades  of  colour,  21*., 
ioj.,  and  40J.  per  dozen,  ,£8  to  ,£15  per  100. 
HEATHS  and  EPACRIS.  best  varieties,  well  set  with  flower, 

iSs  and  24s.  per  dozen. 
CAMELLIAS,  in  best  varieties,  including  Whites,  v$s.,  30*., 
and  42s.  per  dozen,  j£o  to  ,£15  per  100. 

CATALOGUE  free. 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery.  Upton,  Essex. 

MULBERRIES. 


Splendid  Trees,   4,  5,  to  6  feet  stems,  with  fine  heads, 

from  $t.  to  421.  each. 

Further  particulars  on  application. 

Also  COB    NUTS,  all  sizes,  in  quantity. 

JAS.    IVERY    &    SON, 

THE    NURSERIES,    DORKING,    SURREY. 
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NEW  ROSES  of  1SS2,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  30J.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  36J.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyautha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

KOSES  of  1SS1,  of  above-named  classes,  \Zs. 
to  24s.  per  doten,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  18s.  to  24J.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    anu    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Sp  1  r  a:  a  p  a  l~m  a  t  a  : 

The  largest  stock  for  forcing  in  the  world. 
LAURUS  CAUCAS1CA  : 

The  finest  Laurel  ever  introduced. 
RHODODENDRONS: 

All  kinds  and  all  sizes. 
STANDARD  RHODODENDRONS: 
You  may  select  from  thousands. 
HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS.  ROSES,  &c. 
For  general  planting,  acre  after  acre. 
Intending  planters  are  invited  to  come  down  and  see   the 
stock.     The  Nursery  is  ten  minutes  from  Sunningdale  Station, 
S.-W.  Railway. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 

ASPARAGUS.  —  We   are   Booking   Orders 
now  for  strong  healthy  2-yr.  and  3-yr.  old  Plants  of  the 
true  Reading  Giant  and  Connover's  Colossal  Asparagus. 
BRINKWORTH  anu  SONS,  Reading 

Special  Offer. 
EDRUS    DEODAR  A,  fine  plants. 

3  to  4  feet.  151.  for  12.  60s.  for  50,  iioj.  for  100. 

4  to  5  feel,  iSj.  for  12,  70J.  for  50,  130J.  for  100. 
THOMAS  PERKINS   and    SONS.    34,    Drapery,    North- 
ampton. 

THE"  NURSERIES,  DUMFRIES. 
(Established  1787.) 

Our  Stock,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  comprises 
FOREST,  FRUIT,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  DECI- 
DUOUS and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  ROSES.  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  &c. ;  also  a  very  large  and  splendid  Stock 
of  THORN  QUICKS,  for  Hedging  and  lor  Filling  up  Gaps. 

The  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  ot  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  extensive  planting  or  giving  immediate  effect  in  the 
formation  and  improving  of  Ornamental  Parks,  Pleasure 
Grounds.  &c.     Prices  on  application. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.,  Seed  and  Nursery 
Establishment,  Dumfries. 

New  Seedling  Apple,   The  Queen. 
FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 

SALTMARSH  AND  SON  are  now  supplying 
strong   maiden   trees   of  this  excellent  variety,   without 
which  no  collection,  however  small,  will  be  complete,  at  31.  6d. 
each  ;  also  a  few  strong  2-yr.  pyramids,  on  Crab  and  Paradise 
stocks,  at  5^.  to  ys.  6d.  each.    Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

EOSES,     well    rooted,    many -snooted,    truly 
named,  of  matured  growth,  and  of  the  best  kinds. 
DWARFS.  R.  S.  &  Co.'s  selection,  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 
STANDARDS.  2:5.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

WILLIAM     BARRON~and    SON'S   new 
CATALOGUE  of  Conifera:  and   Hardy  Ornamental 
Trees,   Forest  Trees,    Rhododendrons,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &c, 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 
Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  near  Derby, 

Planting  Season, 

ANTHONY     WATERER    begs    to    invite 
attention  to  the  following  well-grown  and  properly  rooted 
NURSERY  STOCK:— 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  i#,  2.  and  3  feet.     Thousands. 
BOX,  Green  and  Variegated,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.    Thousands. 
YEWS,  English.  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  8  to  10  feet.     Thousands. 

,,     Golden,  all   heights  up  to  10   feet,  and  various  shapes — 

Globes,  Pyramids,  &c.     Thousands. 
,,     Irish,  5,  6.  7,  to  10  feet. 
JUNIPERS,  Chinese,  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
PICEA  PINSAPO.  5.  6.7,  to  10  feet. 

„     NORDMANNIANA,  5.  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
SPRUCE   FIRS,  well  furnished,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.     Many 
thousands. 
„     Black.  3,  4.  and  5  feet. 
SPRUCE,  Hemlock,  4.  5,  and  6  feet. 
WEARE'S  ARBOR-VI1VE,  4,  5,  6.  and  7  feet. 
HOLLIES,    common   Green,  of    all  heights,    up  to    10    feet. 
Thousands. 
„     Green,  of  sorts,  such  as  LAURI FOLIA,  MYRTIFOLIA, 
HODGINS'.      ALTACLARENSE,      Yellow-berried, 
&c     An  enormous  Stock. 
„     Variegated,  from  3  to  5,  6,  7,  3,  and  10  feet. 
,,     Waterer's,  beautilul  Specimens. 
,,     Golden  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
,,     Silver  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
„     Perry's  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 
,,     Golden  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 

The  Stock  of  Hollies  of  various  kinds  comprises  many 
thousands,  and  affords  a  choice  quite  unequalled. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA  ERECTA  VIRIDIS,   3,  4. 
5,  6.  7,  and  8  feet.     Thousands. 
„     „     GRACILIS,  3  and  5  feet. 
,.     „     ARGENTEA,  3  and  5  feet. 

„     .,     LUTEA,  hundreds  of  fine  plants,  3,  4,  and  5  feet  high. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA  AUREA.  3,  4l  and  5  feet. 
„     OBTUSA  AUREA,  4,  5,  6.  and  7  feet. 
„     PISIFERA  AUREA,  3  and  4  feet. 
THUIOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  feet.      Hundreds. 
BEECH,  Purple,  6  to  10  and  12  feet      Thousands. 
LIMES,  10,  12,  14,  15,  and  16  feet.     Thousands. 
PLANES,  10  to  20  feet. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  10  to  15  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  10  to  16  feet, 

„     Scarlet.  10  to  16  feet. 
POPLAR,  CANADENSIS  NOVA,  10  to  16  feet.   Thousands. 
OAKS,  Scarlet  American,  10  to  12  feet. 
ACER  DASYCARPUM,  10  to  16  feet. 
„     SCHWEDLERII,  10  to  12  feet. 

And  a  vast  and  Miscellaneous  Stock  of  Flowering   DECI- 
DUOUS SHRUBS  and    EVERGREENS,    which  intending 
purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  come  and  see. 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 


GRAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  3$.  6d.  to  5$. 
each;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  js.  6d.  to  xos.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting"  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs, 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.  —  RICHARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 

HAMPTON     COURT     BLACK    HAM- 
HUKCH  VINES.— Extra  strone  Fruiting  Canes  of  the 
;iln  ve  from  10s  6d.  :  also  fine  Plantinc  Canes  from  3T.  6ti.  each. 

T.  JACKSON  and  SON.  Royal  Kiichen  Gardens,  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  The  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

TRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 

planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  ar.  per  loo.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants.  Worcester. 

Special  Cheap  Offer. 
TSAAC   MATTHEWS   and   SON   are   pre- 

-i-     pared   to  make  a  special  offer  to  the   Trade  and    Large 
Buyers.     Samples  and  Price  List  on  application  ; — 

ASH,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet. 

,,     Mountain,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet,  7  to  S  feet, 
8  to  9  leet. 

OAK.  English.  iJ4  to  2  feet. 

POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 

SYCAMORES,  2  to  3  feet. 

CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  9  to  10  feet,  10  to  12  feet. 

ELDER,  Golden,  2  to  3  feet. 

THORN  QUICK,  strong,  3-yr.,  4-yr.,  strong. 

HOLLIES.  Hodgins',  maderensis.  Golden  Queen,  Silver 
Queen,  Old  Silver,  myrtifolia,  ovata,  Shephardii,  com- 
mon Green,  in  all  sizes. 

LAURELS,  Common,  12  to  18  inches,  \%  to  2  feet,  2  to  2% 
feet,  fine. 

CUPRESSUS.  in  variety,  from  iJ4  to  7  feet. 

RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  1  toot,  bushy. 

YEWS.  English,  18  to  24  inches,  2  feet,  aji  feet,  2%  to  3  feet. 

AZALEA  Pontica,  4  to  6  inches. 

RHODODENDRONS,  Hybrid  and  Pontica,  3  to  4  inches,  4  to 

6  inches,  6  to  9  inches,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 

15  to  18   inches,    i}4   to  z  feet,  2  feet  ;    ditto,   choice 

named  sorts,  bushy,  in  100  varieties. 

„    CUNNINGHAMS  WHITE,  9  to  12  inches,   12  to  15 

inches,  15  to  18  inches. 
,,     CAUCASICUM  P1CTUM,  9t012inch.es.  12  to  15  inches, 
i<;  to  18  inches. 

RHODODENDRON  STOCKS,  strong. 

PANSIES,  in  100  varieties. 

IVY,  Irish,  4-yr.,  strong. 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent, 

PLANTS         FOR         POTTING 
AND     FORCING:— 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  with  from  ro  to  30  buds 

„     a  selection  of  the  best  hardy  kinds,  including  PONTICA, 
NARCISSIFLORA,  and  GRAFVON  MERAN,  well 
budded. 
KALMIA  LATI  FOLIA,  nicely  grown  plants  with  flower-buds 

on  wellnigh  every  shoot. 
RHODODENDRONS,  well  budded  and  the  best  varieties  for 

the  purpose. 
DEUTZIA  CANDIDISSIMA,  fi.-pl  ,  established  in  pots. 
HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA     GRANDIFLORA,    very 

strong. 
ANDROMEDA  PULVERULENTA  or  SPECIOSA. 

These  can  be  obtained  in  satisfactory  plants  and  at  fair  prices 
from 
ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nursery. Woking,  Surrey. 

FERNS,    &C,     in     SMALL    POTS. 
Per  dozen. — s.  d. 
ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM  ..         ..lis.  pence    3    o 

„    CONCINNUM 36 

„     „    LATUM         36 

„     EXCISUM  36 

HEMION1TIS  PALMATA  40 

GYMNOGRAMMA  LAUCHEANAvars.     21s.  per  100    3    o 

„     DECOMPOSITA  30 

PTERIS  MAGNIFICA        lis.  per  100    2    6 

„     CRETICA  2ci.  per  100    3    o 

„     PALMATA  40 

BRAINEA  INSIGNIS         60 

LYGODIUM  SCANDENS sm.  per  100    3    6 

DRAC/ENA    VEITCHII    and    AUSTRALIS.    PAN- 
DANUS  UTILIS.  LATANIA  BORBONICA, 
CHAM^EROPS  HUMILIS.  C.  EXCELS  A  ..     3    o 
ARALIA  SIEBOLDII,  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA  ..26 

ALLAMANDA  GRANDIFLORA  15    o 

CLEMATIS  INDIVISA  LOBATA         15    o 

CHOISYA  TERNATA         60 

DIPLADENIA  BREARLEYANA  15    o 

„     of  sorts        .,  ..  ..  ..  6s.,  gs..  and  12     o 

ALLAMANDAS,    CLERODENDRONS,    and   BOU- 
GAINVILLE AS  of  sorts     ..  •  '■!.,  <)S.,  and  12     o 
STOVE  PLANTS  in  great  variety..          ..  per  100  50     o 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS „       so    o 

As  good  varieties  and  plants  as  generally  sold  at  treble  the 
prices.     Catalogues  free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

Catalogues  for  the  Season. 

CHARLES   TURNER'S  Descriptive  LISTS 
of  the  following  can  be  had  free  on  application  :  — 
DUTCH  and  OTHER  BULBS, 
CARNATIONS.  PICOTEES.  and  PINKS, 
STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

The  Royal  Nurseries.  Slough. 

To  the  Trade. 

SEAKALE,  extra  strong,  selected  for  forcing  ; 
also  POTATO  ONIONS,  SHALLOTS,  and  GARLIC. 
Prices  on  application. 

W.  TAIT  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants.  Dublin. 

Lovely  Rare  Water  Lily. 

NYMPH/EA  ODORATA  MINOR.— 
A  miniature  of  our  native  Water  Lily.  Flowers  only 
2  inches  across  ;  white,  varying  to  rich  rose.  Strong  roots,  at 
the  remarkably  low  price  of  sr.  each. 

HOOPER  and  CO..  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 

ENTISH     FRUIT    TREES.—  Standard, 

Pyramid,  and  Trained  CHERRIES,  APPLES,  PEARS, 
and  PLUMS,  in  all  the  most  profitable  varieties  for  Market 
Growers,  at  20  per  cent,  under  usual  prices  for  cash. 

T.  EVES,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Grower,   Gravesend  Nur- 
series. Established  1S10. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY     STOCK. 


EWING   &  CO., 

EA  TON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  in  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz., 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  <  >ne  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  for  the 
following  in  small  or  large  quantities  : — ■ 

Standard   and  Half-Standard    H.P.   Roses. 

STANDARD,      HALF  -  STANDARD,     and 
DWARF  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSES. 

TEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES  in  Pots. 
PURPLE  BEECH,  best  selected  dark,  broad- 

leaved  variety,  of  all  heights  up  to  8  feet. 

BEECH,    Cut-leaved,     Fern-leaved,    Crested- 
leaved,  and  Weeping. 

KENTISH     COB    and    other  best   kinds   ot 

NUTS  and  FILBERTS. 

POPLARS,  Black  Italian,  small  or  large. 
POPLARS  and  WILLOWS  of  many  choice 

kinds,  in  variety. 

Scarlet  -  flowered      and      Common      HORSE 

CHESTNUTS,  large  or  small. 

PHEAP     and     GOOD     PLANTS 

\J     for   the   Garden,    Greenhouse,    &c.     CATALOGUE    for 
Autumn,  1882,  post  free. 

Indoor  Plants.  P^r  dozen.— s.  d. 

HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS,  out  of  pots  ..      t     6 

,,     ,.     in  pots..  ..  . .  . .  . .  .  ■  ..26 

CINERARIAS,  in  5-inch  pots         60 

SOLANUMS,  full  ot  berries,  in  5-inch  pots  6s.  and     9     o 

CYCLAMENS,  very  fine,  in  5-inch  pots  ..     6s.,  gs.,  and  12    o 
BOUVARDIAS,    fur   early   blooming,    iu    5-inch     pots, 

6s. ,  gs.,  and  12     o 
AZALEA    INDICA.    Ghent     or    Mollis,    with    buds, 

21J.,  24J.,  and  30     o 
HYACINTHS  to  name  5*.  and     6    o 

„     Roman         per  100. 22$.     3     o 

TULIPS,  to  name  . .       per  100,  6s.  and  8s.  ;    is.  and     1     6 

HARDY  HEATHS,  to  name  40 

LEDUMS,  KALMIAS.  GAULTHERIAS  ..60 

CONIFERS  fot  Pots,  Window-boxes,  and  Winter  Bed- 
ding . .         . .         . .  . .  . .  per  100,  40s.     6    o 

CLIMBING  PLANTS  in  great  variety      ..    6s.,  gs.,  and  12     o 

CARNATIONS.  PICOTEES,  to  name 70 

PINKS,  PANSIES.  PENTSTEMONS,  to  name        ..36 
POTENTILLAS,  PYRETHRUMS,  to  name  ..50 

PHLOXES,  to  name    ..  per  100,  20$.     3     o 

All  the  above  Florists'  Flowers  of  the  finest  varieties,  many 
new.  Herbaceous  Plants,  many  thousands  of  the  most  showy 
kinds — 12  sorts,  3s. ;  50  sorts,  us.  ;  ico  sorts,  205 

Sprina-blooming  Plants,  such  as  POLYANTHUS,  Seedling 
PRIMROSES  (all  colours),  WALLFLOWERS,  CANTER- 
BURY BELLS,  ARAB1S,  AUBRIETIAS,  DAISIES  (Red, 
White,  or  Rose),  MYOSOTIS,  SILENE  COMPACTA,  41. 
per  100,  35^.  per  1000. 

TULIPS,  for  Bedding,  to  name,  $s.  per  100. 

CROCUS.  2$.  per  100. 

SNOWDROPS,  25.  6d.  per  100. 

PRIMROSES,  Double  White,  Sulphur,  and  Lilac,  24*.  per 
100,  35-.  6d.  per  dozen. 

HEPATICAS,  Double  Red  and  Single  Blue,  24s.  per  100, 
35.  6d.  per  dozen. 

SWEET  VIOLETS,  in  good  Clumps,  for  Forcing,  305.  per 
100,  4s.  per  dozen  ;  ditto,  ditto,  in  small  plants,  155.  per  100, 
2S.  per  dozen. 

New  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

Planting  Season— Established  1822. 

Rand  A.  MORRISON,  The  Nurseries, 
•  Elgin,  N.B.,  beg  to  direct  tbe  attention  of  Planters  to 
their  extensive  stock  of  FOREST  and .  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  which  are  all  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
condition.  They  make  the  growing  of  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch  a 
speciality,  and  guarantee  them  as  True  Native,  being  the  pro- 
duce of  seed  collected  by  them  in  the  forests  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  Their  stock  of  Scotch  Fir  is  especially  fine.  They 
have  several  millions  of  i-yr.  and  2-yr.  seedlings  to  offer,  which 
they  are  prepared  to  quote  at  very  cheap  rates.  They  have 
also  upwards  of  1,000,000  of  Scotch  Fir,  from  r2  to  18  inches, 
which  they  guarantee  as  twice  transplanted,  and  are  in  conse- 
quence very  suitable  for  English  plantations.  In  Larch  (true 
native),  they  have  a  very  large  stock.  Their  i-yr.  and 
2-yr.  Larch,  of  which  they  have  upwards  of  ro.coo.ooo,  are  the 
finest  in  Scotland,  and  will  be  quoted  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices.  They  have  also  an  extensive  stock  of  Transplanted 
Larch,  in  sizes  from  12  inches  to  4  feet.  R.  &  A.  M.  also  grow 
extensively  SPRUCE,  PINUS  AUSTRIACA.  LAR1CIO, 
MONTANA,  SILVER  FIR,  in  all  sues  ;  RHODODEN- 
DRONS, PONTICUM  and  HYBRIDS,  in  great  variety  : 
Gold  and  Silver  Queen  HOLLIES,  grafted,  by  the  thousand  ; 
and  all  kinds  of  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

Special  Offer  to  the  Trade  of 
TEICESTER         SEEDS, 

,1    1  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 

NEW  APPLE,  SCHOOLMASTER. 
First-class  Certificate,  R.H.S. 
The  best  Apple  introduced  for  some  years. 
A  large  and  handsome  fruit,  of  splendid  quality,  either  for 
cooking  or  dessert,  and  suitable  for  the  most  exposed  situations. 
See  Florist  and  Pomologist  and  Herefordshire  Pomona  for 
illustrations.  Strong  Maidens,  fs.  6d.  each,  of  the  principal 
Nurserymen.  Liberal  Trade  terms.  Coloured  plate,  price  6d. 
Particulars  post-free  from 

THOMAS  LAXTON,  Bedford. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  OF 

NURSERY  STOCK. 
Small  Transplanted  Evergreens. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  9  to  12  in.,  X2S.  6d.  per  100. 

,,     i-yr.,  i-yr  ,  151.  per  100. 
RETINOSPORA     PLUMOSA     ARGENTEA,    4*yr.,    25*. 

per  100. 
THUIA  LOBBII,  1  to  1%  ft.,  16s.  per  100. 

,,     OCCIDENTALS,  (American  Arbor-vita;),  twice   trans- 
planted, 6s.  per  ioo,  $os.  per  1000. 
„     ORIENTALIS  (Chinese),  twice  transplanted,  6s.  per  100, 

50J.  per  1000. 
,.     „     AUREA,  9  to  12  in.,  bushy,  50J.  per  too. 
BERBERIS  AQU1FOLIA,  twice  transplanted,  6j.    per    100, 
50s.  per  1000. 
,,     DARWINII,     twice     transplanted,    6s.    per    100,    50s. 

per  1000. 
•1     „    1  to  \%  ft.,  i2T.  6d.  per  100. 
HOLLIES,    common,    i-yr.,    2-yr.,    fine,    41.    per    100,  30J. 
per  1000. 
.,     common,  twice  transplanted,  6s.  per  100,  50J.  per  1000. 
BROOM,    common  yellow,    i-yr.,    transplanted,   6s.  per    100, 
401.  per  1000. 
„     white    Portugal,    i-yr.,      transplanted,      10s.     per     100, 
Sos.  per  1000. 
SPIRiEA  JAPON1CA,  strong  crowns  for  forcing,  12s.  per  100. 

„     PALMATA,  strong  crowns  for  forcing,  6s.  per  dozen. 
APPLES,  Standards,  strong,  4-yr.,  12  per  dozen,  Sos.    per  100. 
, ,     Standards ,     strong,      3-yr. ,    branched ,    gs.     per    dozen, 

635,  per  100. 
In  quantity,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange,  Lord    Sufneld, 
Wellington,  Warner's  King,  &c. 
PEARS,  Standards,  strong.  4-yr.,  gs.  per  dozen,  70s.  per  100. 
„     Standards,  strong,  3-yr.,  branched,  6s.  per   dozen,  30$.  to 
40s.  per  ioo. 

Including  all  of  the  leading  kinds, 
HOLLIES,  common,  bushy,  1  to  1%  ft.,  15  to  24  in.,  2  to  3 

up  to  6  to  7  ft. 
LAURELS,  common,  1%  to  2  and  2  to  2K  ft 

,,     Portugal,  1%  to  2,  2  to  2%,  2%  to  3  ft. 
YEWS.  English,  x%  to  2,  3  to  3%,  -\%  to  4  ft. 
AUCUBAS,  bushy,  \%  to  2,  2  to  2.%  ft. 
PRIVET,  oval-leaved,  1%  to  2,  2%  to  1%  ft. 
COTONEASTER  SIMMONDSII.  4  to  4%  ft. 
RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  bushy,  12  to  15  in.,  1  to 

1 5^  ft.,  1 J^  to  2  ft.,  and  larger. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  extra  transplanted,  15  to  21  in.,  2  to  2%  ft. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  2.  3,  4,  to  5  tt. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  6  to  7  ft. 
„     „     ERECTA  VIRIDIS.  2to2j4ft. 
,,     „     GRACILIS,  3  to  3%  ft. 
P1NUS  AUSTRIACA,  3  to  4  ft.  [planted. 

CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  6  to  8   and  10  to  16  ft.,  stout,  trans- 
LIMES,  8,  9,  10,  to  13  ft.,  stout,  transplanted. 
POPULUS  CANADENSIS  NOVA,  8,  9,  io(  to  16  ft.,  stout, 

transplanted. 
THORNS,  flowering,  Standards,  of  sorts. 

Prices  of  above  on  application,  also  Price  LISTS  of  General 

W.  C.  SLOCOCK,  Goldworth  Old  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

T6£l   ROSGS 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries.  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.       Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

LAPAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
ict.  6d  ,    15s.   and  2 if.     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,   superb,    ys.6d.t  101.  6d.  and  15J. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

WO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 

CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  251. 
R.   SMITH  and  CO.,    Nurserymen  and    Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


A  PPLE 


TREES        with 


X.     growing  on  them.     Price  from  -js.  6d.  to  2ir.  each 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurseryme 


MISTLETO 

—  .0  2ir.  each, 
urserymen,  Worcester. 


FLOWERING   SHRUBS,  in   great  variety, 
such  as  Hydrangeas,  Lilacs,    Deutzias,  Spiraeas,  Cytisus, 
Broom,  Pyrus,  Berberis,  Double  Cherry,  Scarlet   Hawthorns, 
Gueldres  Rose,  &c,  is.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  100. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD   SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

OSES  —  Carriage     Paid  —  ROSES. 

(To  any  Railway  Station  in  England.) 

Twelve  distinct  varieties,  Perpetuals,  1st  Prize  flowers,  ior.  6d. 

100  in  fifty  varieties,  1st  Prize  flowers,  65$. 

The  plants  are  very  fine,  stout,  and  well-rooted.     Terms  cash. 

Usual  Trade  Discount, 

The  EXORS.  of  the  late  H.   BLANDFORD,  The  Dorset 

Nurseries,  Bland  ford. 

HORIZONTAL    TRAINED     FRUIT 
TREES.— For  extra  sized  Horizontal  Trained   Pears, 
which  will  cover  bare  walls,  and  come  into  bearing  at  once. 

PYRAMID    APPLES    and    PEARS    and     ESPALIER 
APPLES,  extra  transplanted,  and  in  fruiting  condition. 

AUCUBA   JAPONICA,  beautifully  coloured  and  very  fine. 

AUCUBA  VERA,  thickly  set  with  berries. 

Through  trucks  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Plants 
and  trees  added  to  compensate  for  freight.     Apply  to 
GEORGE  SMITH,  The  Dell  Nursery,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire. 

ASPBERRY     CANES.  —  500,000    of   the 

celebrated  Carter's  Prolific  (see  Mark  Lane  Express. 
Aug.  1,  1881,  p.  1044)  to  dispose  of,  at  £2  per  1000.  Samples  of 
100,  5*.,  packing  included,  free  at  Railway  Offices  in  London  :  no 
change  of  tail.  Payments  to  accompany  Orders.  Postal  Orders 
on  Knockholt.     Apply  to 

ALBERT  and  EDWIN  BATH,  Colgates  Farm,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 


Special  Offer. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA. 
CRYTOMERIA  ELEGANS. 
VARIEGATED  YEWS. 

HL  A  N  E     and     SON,  having  many 
•     thousands  of  the  above,  well  transplanted,  can  offer 
them  very  cheap  ;  also  many  other  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
The  Nurseries,  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 


•RICHARD  SiMlTH&C2, 


jaagigiggEMMajj 


OEVENTY-FOUR    ACRES     of      FRUIT 

O  TREES.— Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  as  Standards, 
Dwarfs,  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Cordon  and  Trained  Trees  in  great 
variety,  all  full  of  vigour,  and  warranted  true  to  name.  De- 
scriptive Price  LIST,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  various  forms  of 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure, 
Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping,  Treatment  under  Glass  ;  also  their 
Synonyms,  Quality,  Size.  Form,  Skin,  Colour,  Flesh,  Flavour, 
Use,  Growth,  Duration,  Season,  Price,  See,  for  id.  stamp. 

LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN  FIR  TRIBE, 
suitable  for  Britain,  giving  size,  price,  popular  and 
botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country,  and  size  there, 
situation,  soil,  and  other  information,  with  copious  index  of 
their  synonyms.     Free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 

LIST    OF    STOVE    and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprising  the  best  selections  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Ericas,  Epacris,  Ferns,  &c,  free  for  id.  stamp. 

LIST  of  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS,  RHODODENDRONS,  STANDARD 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CLIMBING  and  TWINING 
PLANTS,  with  their  generic,  specific,  and  English  names, 
native  country,  height,  time  of  flowering,  colour,  &c,  and 
general  remarks,  free  for  id.  stamp. 

ALL  KINDS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  of  first 
quality.  BULBS,  MUSHROOM  SPAWN,  TOBACCO 
PAPER,  ARCHANGEL  MATS,  and  other  GARDEN 
REQUISITES.  See  LISTS,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 


•KiGHAKD  Smith  &  c9- 


SEAKALE-SEAKALE. 


VERY    LARGE. 
ANY  QUANTITY. 


Apply  to  the  Grower  for  Particulars. 

W.     BAGLEY, 

MILLSHOT    FARM,    FULHAM,    S.W. 


FLOWER  ROOTS,  &c 

BEST  QUALITY.        CARRIAGE  FREE. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and  BULB 
IMPORTERS, 

12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester, 


D.  &  R.'s   COLLECTIONS   of  SELECT 

FLOWERING  BULBS  for  the  Decoration  of  the 
Conservatory  or  Greenhouse,  and  for  Outdoor  Flowering 
in  Spring : 

10b.  Cd  ,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s.,  and  £3  3s.  each. 

For  Contents  of  these  Collections  see  our 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE. 


FOR    EARLY    FORCING. 

AZALEA    MOLLIS,    strong    bushes,  well 

set  with  flower-buds. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  extra  strong  plants. 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  extra  strong 

roots. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER  (Christmas  Rose), 

extra  strong  roots. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  imported  extra 

strong  clumps. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  imported  extra 

strong  single  crowns. 

SPIR>EA   (Hoteia)  JAPONICA,  imported 

extra  strong  clumps. 

SPIRAEA    PALMATA,   bright   crimson 

flowers,  strong  clumps. 
For  Descriptions  and  Prices  of  t)u  above  see  our  Illus- 
trated   AUTUMN   CATALOGUE,    sent  gratis    and 
post-free.  i 

12,    OLD    MILLGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 


s 


LAURUSTINUS,     bushy    and    well-rooted 
plants,  i  to  3  feet,  50s.  to  iooj.  per  100.     Sample  dozen 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  ioj 

HOLLIES,   Gold  and  Silver,  from  3  to  7  feet,   well-rooted 
plants,  41s.  to  gos.  per  dozen. 
,,     Green,  1%  to  3  feet.  50J.  and  751.  per  100. 
Chad    Valley   Nurseries,    Edgbaston,    Birmingham. 

KH.  VERTEGANS'  New  Double  CINE- 
•  RARIAS  {now  ready),  the  finest  in  cultivation.  The 
set  of  12  distinct  varieties  will  be  sent,  packing  and  carriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  Post-office  Order  for  31$.  6d. 

VORTIGERN,  the  finest  double  crimson,  3  plants  showing 
flower  free  for  10s.  6d.,  1  for  55. 

Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston.  Birmingham. 

Apples -Apples -Apples. 

DWARF-TRAINED  for  ESPALIERS. 

WOOD  and  INGRAM  have  the  finest 
stock  of  the  above  (including  all  the  leading  varieties) 
in  the  Trade.  Price  30^,  per  dozen,  package  free.  N.  B.— Also 
other  fruits.     Trade  price  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 

TANDARD     and     HALF  -  STANDARD 

ROSES,  fine  stuff  of  the  leading  kinds.  Price  on  appli- 
cation. 

E.  J.  BATCHELOR.  Harlow  Heath  Nursery.  Harrogate. 

CHRISTMAS    ROSES    (Helleborus    niger), 
fine  imported  crowns,  also  English. grown,  i  yr.  from  above. 
CHIONODOXA    LUCILI/E    (The    Glory    of   the    Snow), 

intense  blue  with  white  ;  charming  spring  bloomer. 
IXIA  CRATEROIDES.  deep  crimson. 
GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENSIS. 
„    COLVILL1I  ALBA  (The  Bride). 
„     „     RUBRA. 

Low  Prices  and  CATALOGUE  of  all  Dutch,  English  and 
French  Bulbs  on  application. 
WATKINS  and  SIMPSON,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

SEAKALE,     exceptionally    fine     Roots    for 
Forcing,  2r.  6d.  per  dozen,  i6r.  per  ioo. 
ASPARAGUS,  strong,  for  Forcing,  12s.   per  ioo;  specially 
selected  ditto,  16s.  per  ico. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Special  Culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES.— A  large  and 
select  stock  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Fruits,  post-free  for  threepence. 
The  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses  post-free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts. 

WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  and  other  FILBERT 
TREES,  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading. 
Apply  to  Mr.  COOPER,  F.R.H.S.,   Calcot  Gardens,  near 
Reading,  Berks. 

JOHN    SCOTT,   The   Royal   Nurseries, 

ts  Meniott,  Somerset,  offers  :  — 

PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
This  noble  Pine  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  hardiest  of  the 
Fir  tribe.  On  the  Crimean  and  other  mountains  it  attains  a 
height  of  ico  to  150  feet,  clothed  with  lovely  dense  green 
branches  to  the  ground.  J.  S.  offers  the  following  sizes  : — 500, 
18  inches  high  by  18  inches  in  diameter,  at  £5  per  ioo  ;  500, 
2^  feet  by  2%  feet,  at  ^10  per  100  :  300,  3  feet  by  3  feet,  at  ,615 
per  100 ;  400,  4  feet  by  4  feet,  at  ,625  per  100  ;  and  a  few  fine 
specimens,  8  feet  high  by  6  feet.  All  the  above  are  densely 
feathered  to  the  ground. 

J.  S.  also  offers  BIOTA  S1EBOLD1,  6  feet  high  by  8  feet ;  and 
fine  healthy  collections  of  all  the  best  EVERGREENS,  from 
1^2  foot  to  2,  2%,  3,  3%  and  4  to  8  and  12  feet,  all  transplanted 
during  the  last  six  months,  at  12s.  to  40J.  perdoien.  DECIDU- 
OUS and  FOREST  TREES  by  the  1000,  and  FRUIT!  REES 
in  large  numbers  at  low  prices,    For  sorts  see  Scott's  Orcltardist. 

BRIERS,    Standard,    Half-standard     and 
Dwarf,    at   or.,  7$.  612'.,  and  $$.  6d.  per  100:    CYCLA- 
MEN   PERSICUM,  strong  Flowering  Plants,  Covent    Garden 
Strain,  8s.  per  dozen,  55*.  per  100.     Nett  cash  against  invoice. 
A.  GODWIN   and  SONS,  Ashborne,  Derby. 

10  LETS    continue   BLOOMING  until 

next  March.  We  have  an  acre  of  all  the  best  in  cultiva- 
tion, in  splendid  vigour,  and  full  of  buds.  For  full  particulars 
send  for  a  CATALOGUE. 

NEAPOLITAN,  large  clumps  for  cold  frames,  aw.  per  100  ; 
fine  plants  in  5- in.  pots,  in  flower,  Ss.  per  doz.,  £2  10s.  per  100. 

MARIE  LOUISE,  large  clumps  ditto,  251.  p«r  100  ;  splendid 
plants  in  5-in.  pots,  full  ot  flower,  gs.  per  doz.,  £3  per  100. 

BLOOMS  of  SWANLEY  WHITE  (Double)  sent  to  any 
address  for  8  stamps. 

H.  CANNELL  and  SONS,  Home  for  Flowers,  Swanley, 
Kent. 

Large  Quantity  of 

FIRST-RATE     N  U  RSEKY     STOCK,     all 
transplanted    within  2  years,    to  be  cleared  at  nominal 
prices.     Send  for  LISTS  to 

F.  W.  and  H.  STANSFIELD,  The  Nurseries,  Ponte- 
fract,  Yorkshire. 

CEDRUS^  DEODARA.  —  "  The  Indian 
Cedar."— Beautiful  specimen  trees,  frequently  trans- 
planted and  well-rooted,  offered  at  the  undermentioned  low 
prices,  to  effect  a  clearance  : — 

5  to  6  feet,  48s.  per  dozen      I      7  to    8  feet,  72s.  per  dozen 

6  to  7  feet,  60s.  per  dozen      |      8  to  10  feet,  84*.  per  dozen 

ABIES  DOUGLASII.— One  of  the  most  noble 

trees  grown,  well-rooted  specimens  : — 

6  to  7  feet,  31.  6d,  each  ;  36$.  per  dozen 

7  to  8  feet,  4s.  od.  each  ;  42s.  per  dozen 

8  to  g  feet,  54.  od.  each  ;  60s.  per  dozen 

The  above-named  trees  arc  highly  snitah'-  for  Avenues, 
Lawns,  Shrubberies,  or  Woods,  and  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing on  such  terms  rarely  occurs. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymsn  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester.    _^____^_^^^______^^__i> 

Gardenias. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.'S 
Stock  of  GARDENIAS  was  never  so  extensive  or  good 
as  it  is  this  season.  They  have  thousands  ,of  plants  to  select 
from,  in  all  sizes,  from  fine  specimens  in  18-inch  pots  to  small 
plants  in  6o's.  All  clean  and  healthy,  and  to  a  large  extent 
well  set  with  buds  for  winter-flowering.  Very  reasonable 
Prices  will  b«  quoted  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 
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THE  EARLIEST  OF  ALL  P0TAT03. 


SHAEPE'S  VICTOR. 


Sbarpe's  Victor  is  a  seedling  raised  from  the  Alma 
Kidney  and  the  old  early  short-top  round  Potato.  It  is 
earlier  than  any  present  variety,  and  having  a  very  short 
top  is  especially  suitable  for  frame  cultivation  ;  its  pre- 
cocity is  such  that  it  has  been  fit  for  the  table  in  nine 
weeks  from  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  raiser  assures 
us  that  at  this  date,  October  17,  he  is  now  growing 
his  fifth  successive  crop  this  year,  the  first  being  lifted  in 
January.  Thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing-  new 
Potatoa  for  the  Table  every  day  in  the  year. 
Victor  is  a  flattened  roundish  oval  in  shape,  with  a 
beautiful  clear  skin  and  extremely  shallow  eyes,  being 
one  of  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the  heaviest  cropper  of 
any  variety  adapted  for  Frame-work,  or  for  a  first  early 
crop  outdoors.  It  is  dry  and  mealy  when  cooked,  and 
the  flavour  and  quality  of  the  flesh  are  superior  to  nearly 
every  other  variety  at  present  in  use. 

As  an  instance  of  the  precocity  of  this  New  Potato  we  give  an  extract  from  the  note-book  of  the  Raiser, 
detailing  his  successive  crops  during  the  last  twelve  months  : — 

Planted  in  pots,  under  glass,  Nov.  11,  1880,  lifted,  Jan.    13,  1881. 
,,  frame  ,,  Jan.    27,  1881,      ,,      Mar.  19,     ,, 

,,  open  air      ,,  April    5,     ,,  ,,       ]une     7, 

11  ,,  ,.  Sept.    2,     ,,  ,,      Nov,     7,     ,, 

Thus  five  generations  were  brought  to  maturity  in  300  days,  so  that  six  might  have  been  grown  in  less  than  twelve 
months, 'which  has  never  yet  been  accomplished  with  any  other  Potato  yet  introduced. 

Sprouted  Sets  now  ready  for  Planting  in  Frames  or  Pots. 

Price,  Is.  per  Pound. 


CHARLES     SHAEPE    &    CO.,      SLEAFOKD. 

VAN  DA    SANDERIANA. 


MR.  J.    C.  STEVENS  will   SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent   Garden,  W.C.,   on  TUESDAY,  November   21,   at 
half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 

Every  Plant  that  comes  to  hand  alive  of  a  Large  Importation  of 

VANDA     SANDERIANA, 

collected  by  Mr.  Richard  Curnow,  who  sends  dried  flowers  which  will  be  on  view,  and  writes  that 
they  are  about  15  inches  in  circumference,  and  that  one  small  plant  with  three  growths,  two  of  them 
about  15  inches  high,  the  third  about  6  inches,  had  on  it  no  less  than  seventy-eight  fully  expanded 
flowers.  This  grand  novelty  is  fully  described  by  Professor  Reichenbach  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
May  6,  1SS2,  page  588.  At  the  same  time  will  be  offered  PHALyENOPSIS  STUARTIANA, 
P.  SANDERIANA,  two  probably  new  PHAL/ENOPSIS  from  Malayan  India,  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUMS  from  the  vicinity  of  Bogota,  CATTLEYA  AMETHYSTOGLOSSA, 
C.  TRIANjE,  and  other  choice  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION   ROOMS   AND  OFFICES,  38,   KING   STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,   W.C. 


s 


EEDLING  DRAC7ENAS,  very  nice  Plants 

for  Table  Decoration.    Price,  245.  and  36s.  per  dozen. 

CROTONS    in    fine    variety,    iSj.    and     24*. 
per  dozen.     Note. — These  are  not  small  rooted  Cuttings, 
but  Established  Plants. 

237  and  238,  Hifih  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

The  Largest  Rose  Gardens  in  England. 
CRANSTON'S       NURSERIES 

(Established  1785). 


ROSES    ON    OWN    ROOTS. 

A  large  quantity  of  very  fine  plants  of  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  Hybrid  Chinas,  &c. 
List  of  varieties,  with  prices,  on  application. 


CRANSTON'S   NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED). 

KING'S   ACRE,    HEREFORD. 

NEW    LETTUCE, 


COOLING'S  LEVIATHAN  COS. 

Quite  an  acquisition,  and  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  Bath  Cos,  being  much  broader  in 
the  leaf,  and  of  larger  size.  The  finest  Winter 
and  Spring  Lettuce  ever  offered. 

For  full  description  and  Testimonials  see 
advertisement  in  last  week's  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

Retail  Price,   in  Sealed  Packets,   Is. 

Trade  Price  on  application. 


GEO.  COOLING  &  SON, 

SEEDSMEN,       BATH. 


TUE  SD  A  Y        NEXT. 


PHAL/ENOPSIS  SPECIOSA,  Rchb.  f. 

(True).  One  plant.  See  Gardeners  Chronicle, 
April  30,  1 88 1.  This  beautiful  sweet-scented 
Phalaenopsis  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time  in 
England. 

AERIDES    EMERICI,     Rchb.  f.  (True).   One  plant, 
with  fourteen  leaves,  well-established.     See  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  November  4,  1882. 
One  ditto,  with  thirteen  leaves. 


THRIXSPERMUM  BERKELEYI,  Rchb.  f. 

(True).  One  plant,  with  seven  leaves.  See  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  April  29,  1882.  The  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  species !  Professor  Reichenbach  says  : 
"  /  love  this  chaste  beauty,  and  he  who  loves  an 
A'crides  must  become  attached  to  this  plant" 

D.  FORMOSUM   BERKELEYI,  Rchb.  r. 

Recently  named  and  not  yet  described.  One  fine 
plant,  in  flower,  and  two  others  (all  True). 


All  the  above  plants  were  collected  by  Lieut.-Col.  Berkeley,  the  original  discoverer. 

Also  two  plants  of  PHAL^NOPSIS    TETKASPIS. 

These  will  be  included  in  H.  Low  &  Co.'s  SALE  at  Messrs.  STEVENS'  AUCTION  ROOMS,  38,  King 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  November  21. 
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GEORGE 


WOKING 


Established 
1810. 


JACKMAN 


NURSERY, 


SURREY. 


&  SON, 

Select  List  of  Choice  Fruit  Trees.    Suitable 

for  Large  or  Small  Gardens. 

Select  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  of  Roses, 

Dwarfs,  Standards,  and  in  pots. 

Select  List  of  American  Plants.    For  Peat 

and  Loamy  Soils. 

Select   List   of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 

Forest  Trees.  Suitable  for  Parks  and  Private 
Gardens,  and  adapted  for  Belts,  Shrubberies,  Screens, 
Covers,  &c. 

Select  List  of  Conifers.       For  Lawns  and 

Pleasure  Grounds,  also  for  Winter  Bedding,  Box  and 
Window  Plants. 


Select  List  of  Hardy  Climbers.    Including 

their  celebrated  Clematises. 


Geo,  Jackman  &  Son's  Descriptive  Catalogue 

free  on  application.  

KENl>GlRDEN  of  ENGLAND 

350,000  Fruit  Trees,  True  to  Name. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Standard  Cherries  in 

Britain.— Cherry  Orchards  are  a  paying  investment. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Black  Currants. 

A  lucrative  market  crop. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Gooseberries  and  Red 

Currants.— These  have  again  returned  large  profits  per 
acre.  

The  Largest  Stock  of  Cluster  or  Farleigh 

Damsons.— A  grower  takes  2500  bushels  this  year  (when 
Iruit  is  short),  and  sells  at  13$.  per  bushel.  A  plantation  of 
these  will  soon  buy  the  ground  they  stand  on. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Plums  and  Gages  in 

Britain.— Many  thousands  of  Standard  and  Half-Standard 

Pears  and  Apples. 

The  Stock  of  Garden,  Wall,  Pyramidal,  and 

Trained  Fruit  Trees  is  equally  extensive. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  free  for  two  stamps. 

The  Fruit  Trees  in  these  Nurseries  are  not  equalled  for 
vigour,  freedom  of  growth,  and  abundant  fibrous  roots.  Success 
in  removal  is  certain. 

THE      KENT      ROSES      DO     LIVE, 

because    they    are    wonderfully    rooted. 
New  Descriptive  List  free  by  post. 
Remarkably  fine  H. P. 'sand Teas,  Standards,  Half- Standards, 
and  Dwarfs. 

Evergreens,  Hollies,  Coniferse,  Forest  Stuff 

—many  acres  -are  in  finest  order. 

GEORGE    BUNYARD    &    CO., 

FRUIT  TREE  and  ROSE  GROWERS, 
GENERAL  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  &  SEEDSMEN, 
MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 
N.B. — Frequent    Trains    from    London  by    North   Kent   or 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Line. 

B     U     L     B     S. 

Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

SPECIMEN    TESTIMONIAL    (UNSOLICITED) :- 

"March  10,  1882.— Crocus,  &c,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
planted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praised,  having  spikes  of  bloom  finches  in  length  and  so  close 
that  t/tey  appeared  to  be  solid.  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom." 

BICHABD    SMITH  &  CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 


HURST    &    SON'S    NEW    PEAS    FOR    1883. 


ROBERT    PENN. 

This  splendid  main-crop  variety  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  "  Multum  in  Parvo" 
and  "  Premier,"  and  was  awarded  a  "  First-class  Certificate  "  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  1881.  It  is  very  prolific,  growing  about  2A  feet  high,  bearing  a  heavy 
crop  of  broad,  straight  pods,  each  containing  8  or  9  fine  Peas.     5*.  per  Quart. 

DEAN'S    DWARF    MARROW. 

Similar  to  "Advancer"  in  habit,  but  very  superior  to  that  favourite  variety,  being 
much  more  compact  and  wonderfully  productive.  The  haulm  is  about  2  feet  high,  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  and  covered  with  pods.     The  flavour  is  very  fine.     5.J.  per  (Quart. 

UNCLE    TOM. 

A  very  large  seeded  wrinkled  Pea,  coming  into  use  a  little  earlier  than  "  Veitch's 
Perfection."  It  is  about  3  feet  in  height,  very  productive  and  of  fine  flavour.  One  of  the 
best  main-crop  Peas  in  cultivation,     y.  (yd.  per  Quart. 


HURST   &   SON,    152,    HOUNDSDITCH,    LONDON,    E. 

To  be  had  Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  throughout  the  Kingdom. 


NEW    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 


FIFTY-SIX   PAGES    OF 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  ANI 
SHRUBS, 

FRUIT      TREES, 

FOREST  TREES, 
ROSES,     RHODODENDRONS 

CLIMBING    PLANTS,   &c, 
FREE    BY    POST. 


J.   CHEAL  &  SONS 


LOWFIELD    NURSERIES, 
CRAWLEY,       SUSSEX. 


ROSE   PLANTING    SEASON 


Paul 


and  Son, 

THE     OLD     NURSERIES,     CHESHTJNT,     N., 


RESPECTFULLY   INVITE   ORDERS    FOR 


ROSES-STANOARDS,  DWARFS,  and  CLIMBERS. 

The  Stock  of  Roses  this  year  at  this  ancestral  home  of  the  Rose  is  very  fine  ;  plants  are 
strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  and  abundant,  and  prices  are  reasonable. 

FIFTY  FIRST  PRIZES,  including  most  of  the  leading  ones,  have  been  won  during  the 
year  ;  making  some  1250  First  Prizes  obtained  since  i860  by  this  Old-established  Firm — dating 
from  1S06.  

Carefully  prepared  CATALOGUES  of  ROSES,   FRUIT  TREES, 

and  BULBOUS  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  now  ready,  and  post-free  on  application. 


PAOL  &  SON,  THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  N. 
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James  Dickson  &  Sons 

Have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  the  following  plants  as 
"  GREA  T  ACQUISITIONS"  .— 

NEW  CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  Var.  "SILVER  QUEEN"  (Dickson). 

The  finest  silver  variety,  of  free  growth  and  compact  habit. 
Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  of  Merit  at  the  International  Exhibition,  Carlisle,  1877. 


"  The  mosi  distinct  variety  of  its  class  we  have  ever  seen." 
Gordf/un'  Mom  , 

"The  spray  Das  an  attractive  appearance,  and  is  certainly 
not  defective  in  vigour."  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Price.  3s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  7s.  6d.  each;  Large  Specimens,  10s.  6d.  to  21s.  each 
Per  dozen,  36s.,  48s.,  and  72s. 


"  A  distinct  and  beautiful  addition  lo  the  variegated  forms,  of 
the  same  character  as  the  variety  known  as  Alho-spica,  but 
more  diffusely  variegated  and  of  brighter  colour."  Gardeners* 
Chronicle* 


NEW  HARDY   EUONYMUS  RADICANS,  "SILVER  GEM"   (Dickson). 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  and  greatly  improved  form  of  the  well-known  variegated  E.  radicans, 
with  broad,  rich,  silver-banded  leaves.  The  variegation  is  of  purer  white  than  any  of  the  other 
Euonymus,  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  perfectly  hardy.  For  Winter  Gardens  it  is 
unequalled. 

"The  leaves  are  larger,  bolder,  and  the  variegation  clearer    I    under  glass  and  in  the  open  air,  and  were  struck  with  its  dis- 
and  more  denned  than  in  the  common  form.      We  saw  it  both    |    tinctness."  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  30,  18S2. 
Price,  3s.  6d.,  5s,  and  7s.  6d.  each;  36s.,  48s.,  and  72s.  per  dozen. 
Standards,  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  each. 


M 


WHITE  CLOVE  CARNATION,  "DUCHESS  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

A  splendid  variety,  with  vigorous  constitution,  extremely  floriferous.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
purest  white,  medium  sized,  not  too  full,  with  smooth  even  petals  of  unusual  substance,  while  the 
buds  remain  unsplit  to  the  last. 

have    never     seen     any    white    Carnations    more    charmingly 

beautiful,  and  the  flowers  are  also  highly  perfumed."  youmal 

Price,  108.  6d.  per  pair.  [of  Horticulture,  Aug.  31.  .882. 

USUAL    ALLOWANCE    TO    THE    TRADE. 


"  Sprtless  purity,  smoothness  and  substance  of  petal,  with 
excellence  of  form,  are  combined  in  its  flowers  before  us.     We 


New    CATALOGUE   {No.    280)  of  FOREST    TREES, 

EVERGREENS,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    FRUIT    TREES,    ROSES,    and  HARDY 
PLANTS,  is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded,  FREE,  on  application. 


JAMES     DICKSON     &     SONS, 

"  NEWTON "     NURSERIES,     CHESTER. 
TO    THE     TRADE     ONLY. 


TEA   ROSES-TEA   ROSES. 

40,000  splendidly  grown,  extra  strong  and  healthy  TEA  ROSES,  of  all   the  leading  kinds, 

still  left,  in  a^-inch  pots. 

Purchasers'  Selection        ..    £3  3s.  per  100  |  Purchasers'  Selection  . .        ..    £30  per  1000 

My  own  Selection  ..  £2  16s.  per  100. 

DOUBLE     WHITE     PRIMULAS. 

Strong  Plants,  in  4i-inch  pots,  to  bloom  this  Winter,  iar.  per  dozen,  70J.  per  100. 
The  above  Prices  are  subject  to  10  per  Cent.  Discount  for  Cash.         CATALOGUES  free. 

C.  WILSON,  SUMMERHQW  NURSERIES,  KENDAL 

AUTUMN    PLANTING. 

THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

EDINBURGH, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention    of   intending   Planters  to   their   large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST     TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and   SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,    ROSES,  &c; 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 


THE 
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WINCHENDON. 

UNTIL  its  demolition  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  in  1760  the  noblest  seat  in 
Bucks  was  that  of  the  Whartons  at  Winchendon. 
The  two  best  known  members  of  this  family 
were  respectively  known  as  Philip  the  Good 
and  Philip  the  Bad,  and  some  account  of  their 
careers  may  be  admitted  in  this  column  perhaps. 
Their  gardens  were  glorious  in  their  day,  and 
cost  a  mint  of  money  in  construction  ;  but  the 
Whartons  are  mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of 
the  examples  offered  by  father  and  son  respect- 
ively of  how  noble  families  may  rise  and  fall — 
and  their  gardens  with  them.  A  garden  is  not 
a  mere  arrangement  of  beds  and  borders,  nor  a 
park  a  mere  stretch  of  timbered  greensward. 
They  are  scenes  of  meditation  and  repose, 
where  the  virtues  that  produce  them  and  the 
vices  that  destroy  them,  blighting  the  flowers 
and  uprooting  the  timber,  may  fitly  form  subjects 
of  contemplation. 

The  story  of  the  Whartons  may  commence 
with  an  eminent  dandy  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
None  of  the  exquisites  of  his  time,  not  Buck: 
ingham  himself,  of  Cliveden,  in  this  same 
county,  could  dress  so  well  as  the  fourth  Lord 
Wharton,  or  show  such  a  handsome  pair  of 
legs.  Not  until  extreme  old  age,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  elder  Disraeli,  the  scholar  and  recluse 
of  Bradenham,  did  they  lose  their  shape.  And 
then,  when  past  the  age  of  eighty,  he  would 
stretch  out  his  shrunken  limbs  before  his  friends, 
"  These,  my  friends,"  he  used  to  say,  "  were  my 
legs — my  incomparable  legs.  Vanitas  vani- 
tatum  !  " 

As  a  prototype  of  Beau  Brummel  this  harm- 
less member  of  the  Wharton  family  may  be,  to 
some  extent,  admired.  He  destroyed  no  gar- 
dens, if  he  formed  none.  An  extraordinary 
originality  of  mind,  which  only  required  a  gar- 
den for  its  display,  was  exhibited  by  the  noble 
lord  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  when  he  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility  gave 
the  King  a  splendid  reception.  Most  unluckily, 
Lady  Wharton  had  just  died,  and  his  lordship 
was  in  mourning,  and,  of  course,  compelled  to 
appear  in  black  :  but  notwithstanding  this 
depressing  drawback,  he  sparkled  so  brilliantly 
in  diamond  buttons  that  Philip  Wharton,  as  all 
agreed,  shone  at  Court  beyond  all  others.  This 
distinguished  member  of  the  Wharton  family 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  famed  among 
his  compeers  for  wit,  buttons,  and  incom- 
parable legs. 

The  greatest  of  the  Whartons  was  the  son  of 
the  above,  and  he  is  worthy  of  special  notice  as  a 
man  of  great  merit,  who  enjoyed  immense  local 
influence  and  excited  the  highest  public  interest 
from  an  early  age.  During  many  years,  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  shining  sire,  Mr.  Wharton  was  the 
leading  public  man  in  Bucks.  All  his  elections, 
as  knight  of  the  shire,  were  carried  with  sur- 
prising adroitness  and  eclat.  At  one  of  them 
he  was  opposed  by  the  noted  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Jefferies,  who  resided  at  that  time  at  Bulstrode, 
the  present  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
The  Chief  Justice  adjourned  the  poll  from 
Aylesbury  to  Newport  Pagnell,  at  five  minutes' 
warning,  on  his  own  authority. 

On  Mr.  Wharton's  arrival  he  found  Jefferies' 
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candidate  in  possession  of  the  town  and  of 
every  bed  and  beershop  within  it.  He  was 
compelled  to  encamp  in  the  fields  with  his 
adherents,  and  was  placed  in  a  very  disadvan- 
tageous position  ;  but  by  the  full  exertion  of  the 
double  gifts  of  expenditure  and  popularity,  he 
carried  the  election.  On  one  occasion  the  popu- 
lar Mr.  Wharton  was  challenged  at  Quarter 
Sessions  by  Mr.  Cheyne,  the  head  of  an  ancient 
Buckinghamshire  family,  of  Chenies,  now  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  burial 
place  of  the  Russells.  The  sessions  were  held 
at  Chesham  and  Mr.  Cheyne  immediately  ad- 
journed to  the  Town  Field  where  the  disputes 
that  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  were,  at 
that  time,  usually  settled  with  sword  or  fist. 
His  challenge  had  been  formally  accepted,  and 
Mr.  Cheyne  waited  in  the  Town  Field  in  a  state 
of  fury  from  jealousy  and  high  resentment,  till 
the  arrival  of  his  elegant  opponent,  when  he 
soon  found  himself  disarmed,  his  sword  upon 
the  grass  and  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
accomplished  Mr.  Wharton.  This  was  not  Mr. 
Wharton's  only  duel.  He  fought  several  times 
through  love  or  politics,  and  never  deviated 
from  his  principle  of  neither  sending  a  challenge 
nor  refusing  one. 

During  an  election  a  rival  candidate  watched 
this  experienced  and  versatile  gentleman  canvass- 
ing at  High  Wycombe,  wishing  to  discover  the 
secret  sources  of  his  popularity  and,  if  possible, 
to  master  his  occult  art.  He  observed  him 
enter  a  shop  and  carry  on  a  conversation  in 
which  there  was  evidently  no  employment  of 
art  at  all,  for  he  spoke  to  the  tradesmen  and  his 
lady  in  simple,  cheerful  phrase,  without  undue 
familiarity,  without  the  cant  of  obsequious  per- 
suasion, and  without  the  slightest  effort  of 
artifice.  The  rival  was  amazed  and  following 
the  future  Earl  into  other  houses  he  found  him 
sitting  down  in  the  back  parlour  perfectly  at 
home,  and  inquiring  after  the  children  with 
real  interest  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
names  and  peculiarities  of  all  of  them.  He 
relinquished  the  contest  in  despair. 

In  1706  this  admirable  man  and  politician, 
the  Earl  of  Wharton,  went  to  Ireland  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  with  Addison  as  his  Secretary. 
Royalty  was  perhaps  never  represented  by  a 
Viceroy  with  manners  more  fascinating  or  a 
Court  more  splendid.  Losing  his  Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy he  retired  to  Winchendon,  and  passed 
away  his  time,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  gar- 
dening and  breeding  racehorses  and  greyhounds, 
securing  excellence  in  his  management  of  the 
dogs  by  breeding  many  and  hanging  many, 
vigorously  carrying  out  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion. His  greyhounds  were  the  fleetest  in  the 
world ;  his  favourite  horse,  '  Careless,  was 
never  beaten.  Much  might  be  said,  if  this 
were  the  place,  of  his  sporting  tastes  and  his 
successes,  of  his  training  course,  which  he 
formed  before  his  windows,  and  his  friendship 
for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  patron  of  the  first 
pack  of  foxhounds  in  England,  kept  at  Charlton, 
Sussex. 

His  zeal  for  the  Hanoverian  succession  won 
for  the  Earl  the  title  of  Marquis,  and  he  lived  in 
honour  and  in  almost  regal  state  at  his  seats  in 
Bucks,  at  one  of  which — Woburn,  near  High 
Wycombe — William  III.  had  honoured  him 
with  a  visit.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  .£100,000 
upon  his  house  and  gardens.  This  illustrious 
member  of  the  family  of  Wharton  therefore 
points  my  moral,  so  far  as  the  creation  of 
gardens  is  concerned.  He  died  in  Dover  Street, 
London,  and  was  borne  to  Winchendon,  the 
funeral  procession  being  compelled  to  halt  on 
the  road  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

"  Untimely  darkness  gathering  round  the  skies, 
Blackens  the  morn,  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Darkness  and  horror  reign  o'er  earth  and  skies, 
And  Nature  for  a  while  with  Wharton  dies." 

Such  were  the  verses  which  admiration  of  a 
popular  hero  produced.     Of  his  son  and  suc- 


cessor, the  second  Marquis   and  subsequently 
Duke  of  Wharton,  Pope  wrote  : — 

"  Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days, 
Whose  ruling  passion  was  the  lust  of  praise  ; 
Bom  with  whate'er  could  win  it  from  the  wise, 
Women  and  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies." 

The  talents  of  the  second  Marquis  were  un- 
doubted. It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  his  career, 
which  was  one  of  such  great  folly  and  extra- 
vagance that  at  his  death,  an  exile,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two,  the  last  of  his  race,  his  estates 
passed  to  the  hands  of  creditors,  and  both  his 
great  houses  in  Bucks  were  levelled  to  the 
ground.  The  vast  ranges  of  buildings  erected 
at  Woburn  have  shrunk  to  a  dovecote.  A  fish- 
pond, some  Poplars,  and  a  stately  Plane  tree 
remain.  As  for  the  gardens,  if  the  ghost  of 
the  improvident  lord  flits  that  way,  it  might  say 
of  them  what  the  fourth  lord  said  of  his  legs, 
"  These,  my  friends,  were  my  gardens,  my  in- 
comparable gardens.  Vanitas  vanitatum."  The 
traces  of  some  terraces  alone  remain.  H.  E. 
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STAPELIA  NAMAQUENSIS,  N.  E.  Brown,  „.  sp. 
Among  the  numerous  new  Stapelias  sent  to  Kew 
a  few  years  back  by  Sir  Henry  Barkly  is  a  group  of 
forms  from  Namaqualand,  belonging  to  the  Orbea 
section  of  the  genus  Stapelia  ;  these  consist  of  four 
drawings,  a  nice  series  of  specimens  in  spirits,  and 
some  living  plants,  one  of  which  is  that  here  described. 
If  colour,  size,  and  ciliation  be  alone  taken  note  of, 
the  whole  of  these  may  easily  be  separated  into  four 
forms,  but  structurally  I  can  find  nothing  to  separate 
them,  as  they  all  possess  the  following  characters  in 
common,  viz.,  short,  thick,  procumbent  stems — 
corolla  lobes  very  scabrid  on  the  face — a  large  well- 
developed  solid-looking  annulus — and  the  segments 
of  the  inner  corona  (rostra)  only  very  slightly  gibbous 
on  the  shoulder,  not  developed  into  the  subulate 
dorsal  process  (ala)  present  in  nearly  all  other  known 
species  of  the  section.  These  structural  characters 
being  of  more  importance  than  colour,  size,  and 
ciliation  (in  colour  and  size  Stapelias  are  very  variable, 
different  flowers  on  the  same  plant  sometimes  exhibit- 
ing great  differences,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  them 
all  to  be  forms  of  one  variable  species,  for  which  I 
propose  the  name  Stapelia  (Orbea)  namaquensis, 
taking  No.  64  of  Sir  Henry  Barkly  as  the  type,  and 
giving  varietal  names  to  the  other  forms.  Taking 
this  view  the  four  forms  may  be  thus  tabulated  :  — 

"  Corolla-lobes  destitute   of  a 

fringe,  lobes  of  outer  corona 

lanceolate  acute,  entire. 

Corolla    more     than    3JZ, 

inches  in  diameter,  the 

spots  on   the   lobes  as 

large  as  those  on  the 

annulus 


Corolla  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  the  spots  on 
the  lobes  smaller  than 
those  on  the  annulus  . . 


"*  Corolla  lobes  fringed  with 
short,  simple,  white  and 
dark  purple  hairs. 

Lobes  of  outer  corona 
lanceolate  -  attenuate, 
acute,  entire      .. 


Lobes  of  outer  corona 
linear,  truncate,  and 
shortly  three  toothed  .. 


S.   NAMAQUENSIS 

(Sir  H.  Barkly,  No.  64  !) 


S.  NAMAQUENSIS 
var.  MINOR 

(Sir  H.  Barkly,  No.  64  bis  !) 


S.  NAMAQUENSIS 

var.  CIUOLATA 

(Sir  H.  B.rkly,  No.  38  !) 

S.  NAMAQUENSIS 
Var.      TRIDENTATA 


Of  these  four  forms  only  two  reached  England  in  a 
living  state,  although  Sir  H.  Barkly  sent  them  all  ; 
these  two  were  the  typical  S.  namaquensis,  and  the 
var.  tridenlata,  of  which  latter  Sir  H.  Barkly  sent 
neither  drawing  nor  specimen  beyond  the  living  plant. 
S.  namaquensis  (including  its  varieties)  is  certainly 
the  finest  and  handsomest  of  the  section  yet  described  ; 
the  plant  itself,  when  well  grown  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air,  is  really  handsome,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal  for  a  Stapelia  plant,  the  short  and 
very  thick  stems  becoming  dark  green  and  beauti- 
fully striped  and  mottled  with  purple  in  a  manner 
that  I  have  seen  with  no  other  species.     The  variety 


here  described  first  flowered  at  Kew  in  November, 
1877  ;  the  flowers  only  remain  open  three  or  four 
days. 

S.  NAMAQUENSIS,    VAR.    TRIDENTATA,    N.  E.  Br. 

Plant  \\— 2$  inches  high,  laxly  cxspitose  ;  stems 
glabrous,  procumbent,  ij— 2  inches  long,  j  inch  thick 
(not  including  the  teeth),  obtusely  4-angled,  angles  with 
very  stout,  sharp,  conical  teeth,  2^—3}  lin.  long  ; 
when  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air  the  green  stems 
become  most  beautifully  marked  with  purple  irre- 
gular stripes ;  floriferous  about  the  middle  of  the 
younger  stems.  Peduncle  subobsolete,  or  very  short 
(1 — 3  lin.)  and  stout,  progressively  1 — 4  (or  more) 
flowered.  Pedicels  \\—\\  inch  long,  2  lin.  thick, 
purplish,  striped  with  darker  purple-red,  glabrous. 
Calyx  lobes  3  lin.  long,  ij  lin.  broad,  ovate  acumi- 
nate, glabrous.  Buds  pentagonal,  depressed,  with  a 
very  acuminate  apex.  Corolla  3  inches  in  diameter  ; 
lobes  broadly  ovate,  very  acuminate,  recurving, 
9-nerved,  five  mote  prominent  than  the  rest ;  annulus 
with  the  margin  so  much  recurved  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  thick  solid  fleshy  ring,  something 
like  a  miniature  curtain  ring ;  back  of  corolla 
glabrous,  smooth,  purplish  where  exposed  to  the 
sun,  the  nerves  darker ;  face  of  corolla  extremely 
rugose  on  the  lobes,  the  rugosities  formed  of  crowded 
transverse  papillate  ridges ;  the  annulus  is  very 
much  less  rugose,  being  minutely  tuberculate  rugose  ; 
lobes  pale  greenish-yellow,  covered  with  rather 
crowded  very  dark  purple-brown  irregular  marks, 
which  more  or  less  anastomose,  and  towards  the  tips 
often  form  rings,  margins  fringed  with  very  short 
white  hairs,  mixed  with  a  few  dark  purple-brown 
ones  ;  annulus  rather  brighter  yellow,  with  broader 
more  distinctly  outlined  spots,  and  confluent.marks  of 
the  same  dark  purple-brown,  which  are  more  and 
more  crowded  together  in  the  short  tube  formed  by 
the  annulus  ;  the  bottom  of  this  tube  is  entirely  dark 
purple-brown,  and  densely  covered  with  short  erect 
stiff  hairs  of  the  same  colour. 

Lobes  of  outer  corona  3^  lin.  long,  \  lin.  broad, 
ascending,  linear,  apex  truncate  and  shortly  3- 
toothed  ;  above  dull  yellowish,  densely  covered  with 
small  confluent  dark  purple-brown  spots,  except  the 
base,  which  is  paler  and  sparsely  spotted  ;  beneath 
pale  yellowish,  with  dark  purple-brown  margins,  and 
a  blotch  just  below  the  middle  composed  of  small 
dots  of  same  colour.  Stipes  or  column  entirely  dark 
purple-brown,  Rostra  i^  lin.  long,  subulate,  apex 
clavate,  recurved,  shoulder  slightly  gibbous,  very  pale  - 
whitish-yellow,  or  whitish  dotted  with  dark  purple- 
brown. 

Namaqualand,  Sir  H.  Barkly,  introduced  in  1876. 
N,  E.  Brown,  Kew. 

Davallia  tenuifolia  Veitchiana,  it.  var. 

Fronds  broadly  ovate,  quadripinnate,  the  ultimate  lobes 
cuneate,  simple  or  bifid  ;  habit  spreading  and  plumy. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  variety  of  D.  tenui- 
folia, which  was  brought  from  China  by  Dr.  Veitch, 
is  its  feathery  plume-like  habit.  It  is  not  a  parti- 
cularly large  growing  form,  but  the  fronds  are  broader 
in  proportion,  and  are  more  spreading  and  gracefully 
drooping,  than  in  the  ordinary  cultivated  forms  of  the 
species  :  hence  it  will  be  preferred  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery 
of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and  was  shown 
by  them  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  in  July  last,  when  a  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
awarded  to  it.  The  Floral  Committee  also  awarded 
it  a  First-class  Certificate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  its  meeting  on  July  II.    T.  Moore. 


PERNETTYAS. 

"  Down  South,"  as  far  as  any  one  can  go  without 
leaving  the  mainland  of  South  America,  grows  a 
group  of  low-growing  evergreen  shrubs  hardy  as  they 
can  well  be,  with  neat  leathery,  shining  green  leaves, 
sharply  pointed  at  the  tips,  and  with  clusters  of  white, 
waxy,  bell-shaped  flowers,  succeeded  in  due  time  by 
globular  berries  usually  of  a  crimson  colour.  These  are 
Pernettyas,  of  which  the  one  best  known  is  P,  mucro- 
nata.  Recently  Mr.  L.  T.  Davis,  of  Ogle's  Grove, 
co.  Down,  showed  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  an  interesting  selection  of  seed- 
ling varieties  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  colouring  of 
their  berries,  which  ranged  from  white  to  maroon- 
almost  black.  Our  figure  iig.  (llj)  represents  a  form 
which  we  met  with  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
F.  &  A.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  under  the  name  of  P. 
floribunda.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  smaller  than  1 

those  of  P.  mucronata  ;  in  habit  we  are  assured  that  it 
ismorefree  flowering,  and  thecrimson  berries  are  larger. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS      AS 
MARKET  FLOWERS. 

Were  Chrysanthemums  grown  only  for  the  pro- 
duction of  exhibition  specimen  plants  and  show 
blooms,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  culture  of 
this  tine  race  of  autumn  flowers  would  be  very 
restricted.  The  autumn  exhibitions,  at  which  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  the  chief  feature,  are,  as 
compared  with  summer  shows,  comparatively  few, 
the  greater  portion  relatively  being  found  only  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  and  in  large 
towns.  Still  farther,  these  particular  exhibitions 
extend  over  a  very  limited  period  of  time,  at  the 
most  perhaps  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  just  at  the 
present  moment  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  season.  A 
week  ago  it  began,  in  another  week  it  will  end,  and  the 
growers  of  show  Chrysanthemums  will  retire  again  for 


trade  as  shifts  and  privations  are  to  the  hungry. 
We  looked  in  the  other  day  at  the  Royal  Nursery, 
Feltham,  where  Mr.  Roberts  has  truly  enormous 
numbers  of  plants  growing  under  every  possible 
and  almost  impossible  condition.  Every  inch  of 
space  is  utilised,  whether  it  be  on  stage  or 
beneath  stage,  by  the  side  of  walks  narrowed  now 
almost  to  obliteration,  and  in  any  and  every  position 
there  are  found  Chrysanthemums  both  in  and  out  of 
pots,  giving  up  their  beautiful  flowers  in  vast  quanti- 
ties to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  great  flower-loving 
British  public.  Of  course  we  look  in  vain  here  for 
show  flowers.  One  or  two  growers  have  devoted 
houses  to  their  production,  not  for  exhibition,  but 
growing  them  as  show  flowers  are  grown,  for  sale  in 
the  market.  That  it  is  not  a  very  remunerative  aspect 
of  Chrysanthemum  culture  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
few  care  to  embark  in  their  production,  but  without 


whites,  yellows,  and  crimsons  predominate.  Thus 
the  season  opens  with  early  struck  plants  of  the  soft 
white  and  compact-habited  nanum  and  the  clear 
yellow  Hendersoni ;  whilst  a  handsome  addi- 
tion is  being  made  in  Madame  Destrange, 
a  near  likeness  of  the  most  popular  Elaine,  but  it  is 
dwarf  and  early,  and  under  glass  very  pure  and  beau- 
tiful. Then  come  the  wonderfully  floriferous  Aigle 
d'Or,  so  productive  of  clear  yellow  trusses  of  bloom  ; 
a  huge  patch  of  this  pushed  on  early  in  the  open 
ground  is  there  cleared  without  the  necessity  of 
taking  any  under  glass.  Elaine  is,  of  course,  most 
abundant.  It  is  seen  not  only  in  pot  plants  trained 
low  to  make  pretty  little  specimens,  but  in  thousands 
of  big  ones  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  blocked 
into  every  available  space,  and  then  overflowing  into 
sheds  and  between  the  houses,  so  that  all  possible  shelter 
may  be  utilised.    It  is  found  that  Elaine  is  in  Novem- 
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another  year  into  seclusion,  till  the  short  but  active 
time  of  the  show  period  brings  them  into  public  notice 
again.  But  only  the  few  grow  our  queen  of  autumn 
flowers  for  exhibition,  and  the  many  cultivate  her  for 
various  decorative  purposes.  Visits  just  now  to 
nurseries,  or  to  many  private  gardens,  not  omitting 
the  famous  gardens  of  the  Templars,  and  our  public 
parks,  show  how  the  Chrysanthemum  displays  varied 
and  beautiful  decorative  qualities,  nay  in  almost 
every  garden,  be  it  ever  so  small,  we  see  the  favoured 
autumn  flower  doing  its  best  to  lend  beauty  when 
most  other  flowers  have  for  the  season  passed 
away. 

But  it  is  in  the  market-growing  establishments, 
literally  huge  manufactories  of  flowers,  that  we  see 
the  Chrysanthemum  in  bulk.  Here  it  is  grown  by 
tens  of  thousands,  and  too  often  under  conditions 
such  as  would  stagger  the  humdrum  cultivator  who  has 
ample  glass  room  at  his  disposal,  and  knows  nothing 
of  those   emergencies  which  are  as  familiar  to   the 


doubt  In  favourable  seasons  plants  grown  naturally  to 
produce  naturally  developed  flowers  do  pay  very  well, 
because  the  Chrysanthemum  is  singularly  amenable  to 
rough-and-ready  treatment  when  that  most  critical 
period  of  its  culture,  the  blooming  period,  arrives. 

But  the  market  grower  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  extend  the  blooming  season  far  beyond  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  show  cultivators.  The  new  late  summer 
or  true  autumn-blooming  race  of  Chrysanthemums 
open  the  season  in  the  month  of  August,  and  bring  it  on 
to  the  end  of  October.  Then  the  older  strain  of  what 
may  properly  be  termed  winter-blooming  kinds  begin 
their  season  of  flower,  which  is  by  them  carried  on  right 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  ;  so  that  we  have  a  period  of 
five  months,  the  last  months  of  the  year,  over  which 
Chrysanthemums  florally  reign  more  or  less  supreme. 
Owing  no  doubt  to  those  market  traditions  which 
always  favour  decided  colours  in  flowers  (whether  the 
public  is  or  is  not  consulted  in  this  matterweknow  not), 
we  find  in  this  huge  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  that 


ber  hardier  than  in  the  month  of  October,  when  the 
buds  are  small  and  the  wood  young  and  sappy.  Even 
10°  of  frost  has  not  done  so  much  harm  in  the  open 
to  the  buds  at  this  time  of  the  year  as  40  would  do  a 
month  earlier.  Elaine  is  now  the  white  market 
flower  par  excellence  in  the  esteem  of  the  grower.  It 
is  very  free,  robust,  does  well,  the*flowers  are  of  good 
size,  exceedingly  pure,  and  generally  elegantly  formed, 
presenting,  indeed,  a  very  marked  contrast  to  the 
formal  rotund  blooms  of  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  a 
variety  that,  once  so  favoured,  has  now  been  rele- 
gated to  the  background,  and  which  has  sinned 
beyond  pardon  in  giving  origin  to  yellow  and  sulphur 
coloured  duplicates  which  with  their  white  mamma  are 
yet  unpleasantly  prominent  at  exhibitions. 

Perhaps  next  to  Elaine  in  popularity  comes  the 
pretty  though  very  full  flowered  Mdlle.  Marthe, 
because  its  trusses  are  so  neat  and  even,  and  when 
well  developed  the  flowers  are  so  pure.  It  is  a  capital 
pot  variety,  as  the  immense  number  found  in  the  regu- 
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'alion  4S's  show.  Of  the  Anemone-flowered  section 
(for  these  have  their  admirers)  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
of  whites  is  Lady  Margaret,  the  finest  blooms  of 
which  will  come  of  great  size  ;  and  where  that  is  the 
case  they  are  sold  individually,  whilst  in  all  other 
cases  the  blooms  are  sold  in  big  bunches  at  prices 
varying  from  o.t.  to  12s.  per  dozen.  Of  all  white 
kinds  grown  for  market,  or,  indeed,  for  any  purpose, 
probably  none  excel  in  elegance  and  rare  beauty  the 
pretty  feather-edged  Marabout.  This  is  a  true 
reflexed  or  tasselled  flower,  of  the  finest  form,  rather 
small  than  otherwise,  and  becoming  pure  white  as  it 
ages,  though  in  its  developing  stage  tinted  with  pink. 
Marabout  is  not  a  free  kind,  and  its  habit  is  not  of 
the  best ;  but  its  striking  and  lovely  flowers  compen- 
sate for  other  defects.  Of  yellow  later  kinds  the  most 
favoured  ones  are  Jardin  des  Plantes,  rich,  free,  and 
robust  ;  Chevalier  Domage,  bright  golden-yellow  ; 
Peter  the  Great,  pale  straw-yellow  ;  and  Mrs.  Dixon, 
though  the  latter  is  mostly  grown  in  pots.  Golden 
Cedo  Nulli  is  also  largely  grown  for  the  same  purpose, 
as  indeed  is  its  older  white  form  because  so  dwarf 
and  free. 

The  bronze  section,  a  hue  of  colour  so  abundant  in 
the  Chrysanthemum,  is  not  largely  in  request.  A  few 
sell  well  at  times,  and  the  most  favoured  kinds  are 
Barbara  and  Antonelli.  Then  of  crimson  hues  none 
excel  Julia  Lagravere,  which  is  seen  everywhere,  and 
is  so  striking  in  its  rich  crimson  colouring.  Cut  in 
large  qualities  for  bunching  it  then  becomes  won- 
drously  effective,  whilst  in  the  gaslight  its  brilliant 
hue  is  intensified.  Dr.  Sharpe,  too,  is  a  very  useful 
and  striking  kind,  though  not  nearly  so  free.  Of  all 
the  intermediate  hues  few  are  more  pleasing  than 
is  the  rosy-lilac  Adele  Presette,  a  variety  that  has  a 
neat  dwarf  habit,  and  produces  compact  trusses  of 
flowers  admirably  suited  for  bunching.  Of  course 
late  kinds  make  just  now  little  display.  The  very 
latest  is  the  pure  white  Fleur  de  Marie,  for  though  so 
dwarf  and  full  of  growth  the  flower-buds  are  but  just 
forming,  and  may  be  expected  to  expand  about 
Christmas.  Another  good  late  sort  is  Princess  Teck, 
so  well  known  as  a  Christmas  decorative  kind.  It  is 
in  the  production  of  late  or  true  winter  bloomers  to 
which  raisers  should  direct  their  attention.  Kinds 
that  will  help  to  extend  the  blooming  period  through 
the  gloomy  month  of  January  will  indeed  prove  in- 
valuable not  only  to  the  general  grower,  but  specially 
to  the  producer  for  market. 


A  TRIAL   OF  TOMATOS. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  suggested  to  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  that  they  should  attempt  during  the 
past  summer  a  trial  of  Tomatosat  their  Portland  Road 
nursery  at  Reading.  There  was  much  need  for  some 
such  attempt,  for  new  Tomatos  have  increased  with 
remarkable  rapidity  of  late,  and  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  new  additions  are  constantly  being  received 
from  America.  The  seeds  of  thirty  reputed  varieties 
were  sown  on  February  17,  and  they  represented 
novelties  from  the  Continent,  America,  and  those 
produced  at  home,  in  addition  to  staple  sorts. 
The  plants  so  raised  were  duly  potted  off,  and 
simultaneously  planted  out  in  May.  A  more  fitting 
or  suitable  spot  on  which  to  carry  out  a  successful 
trial  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  A  border  175  feet 
in  length,  facing  south,  with  a  wall  5  to  6  feet  in 
height  behind  it,  was  selected  for  the  purpose,  the 
border  being  9  feet  in  width.  Five  plants  of  each 
variety  were  planted  out,  one  against  the  wall ;  and 
a  line  of  four  plants  in  front  and  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  wall.  The  border  had  been 
carefully  prepared,  with  a  view  of  giving  the 
plants  every  opportunity  of  doing  their  best  under 
the  trial. 

The  wet  weather  which  prevailed,  during  August 
especially,  caused  a  vigorous  growth,  but  all 
the  plants  were  kept  clean,  healthy,  and  free  from 
disease.  There  was  constant  necessity  for  thinning 
out  laterals  and  disbudding,  but  it  was  done  with  a 
view  of  securing  good  crops  of  well  ripened  and  fully 
developed  fruit.  The  varieties  were  planted  out 
without  any  particular  attempt  of  classification  or 
grouping  of  types,  the  sole  aim  being  to  see  which  of 
the  sorts  were  best  adapted  for  ordinary  wall  and 
border  culture.     Commencing  with 

Conqueror,  an  American  variety  recently  dis- 
tributed by  Messrs.  IS.  K.  liliss  &  Son,  New  York,  it 
may  be  described  as  a  fine  form  of  the  Large  Red 
Tomato,  not  so  much  ribbed,  urong  growing,  and  a 


very  free  bearer,  producing  a  good  crop  of  even-sized 
fruit. 

Acme  is  a  very  free  bearing  variety,  of  reddish  or 
rosy-crimson  colour,  but  not  of  a  colour  that  looks  so 
nice  as  a  good  red  skin.  It  is  handsome  and  of  good 
size. 

Powell's  Earlv,  a  variety  sent  out  by  Mr.  C. 
Turner  many  years  ago,  is  an  excellent  variety  be- 
cause such  a  free  and  continuous  bearer,  and  one  of 
those  sorts  of  which  it  may  be  said  you  can  cut  and 
come  again.  The  fruit  is  much  ribbed,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  growers  who  want  large  quantities  of  fruit  this  is 
not  a  matter  of  great  importance.  It  is  admirable  to 
plant  out  for  culture  against  stakes  when  a  wall  or 
any  suitable  fence  cannot  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
Freedom  in  bearing  is  one  of  its  great  characteristics. 

President  Garfield  has  been  well  termed  "mam- 
moth in  size."  It  is  a  very  large,  fiattish,  and  much 
ribbed  fruit ;  the  growth  very  strong,  and  the  crop 
good  compared  with  the  size,  but  it  is  scarcely 
likely  to  find  favour  among  growers,  because  it  is 
much  too  large  for  general  purposes,  and  it  is  not 
nearly  handsome  enough  to  make  a  good  exhibition 
variety. 

General  Grantis  another  American  variety,  very  like 
Conqueror ;  scarcely  so  good  in  shape,  but  very  free. 

Hathaway 's  Excelsior  was  very  fine  and  handsome 
against  the  wall,  but  not  so  good  in  the  open  border  ; 
it  is  an  excellent  variety  for  house  work,  being  of 
good  size,  very  handsome,  and  a  large  cropper. 

Paragon  (Vicks)  crops  well  on  a  wall,  but  though 
large  and  of  good  shape,  is  not  so  handsome  as 
Excelsior. 

Key's  Prolific  was  a  very  prolific  bearer  in  the  open 
border ;  very  large,  but  not  handsome  ;  it  is,  however, 
wonderfully  free-bearing  right  to  the  top  of  the 
plants. 

Glamorgan  is  a  variety  raised  by  Mr.  Crossling, 
and  recently  distributed  by  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Son, 
and  is  represented  by  a  very  fine  and  prolific 
Tomato  ;  very  large,  a  strong  grower,  the  fruit  some- 
what ribbed  ;  crops  freely,  alike  in  the  open  and 
against  a  wall. 

Stamfordian  was  represented  by  a  variety  bearing 
large  and  coarse-looking  fruit,  but  there  was  reason 
to  think  it  was  not  true  to  name  ;  the  form  of  it 
grown  here  grew  strongly,  and  was  not  at  all  free  in 
bearing. 

Trophy  is  a  very  large  and  free-growing  American 
variety  ;  but  very  late,  and,  therefore,  does  much  best 
on  a  wall  :  it  is  a  very  strong  grower. 

Vick's  Criterion  is  a  large  and  very  fine-flavoured 
variety,  rather  ribbed,  very  free  and  productive,  and 
a  good  sort  for  market  purposes. 

Queen  of  Tomatos  is  a  small  Pear-shaped  variety, 
marvellously  free,  orange-red  in  colour,  and  highly 
ornamental  ;  the  fruit  produced  in  large  long  clusters. 

Victoria  is  a  variety  of  the  small  Pear-shaped 
section,  but  the  actual  shape  of  the  fruit  is  rather 
that  of  a  Damson  than  a  Pear ;  similar  in  colour  to 
the  preceding  ;  a  wonderful  cropper  on  a  wall,  the 
fruit  borne  in  very  large  clusters. 

Sutton's  Royal  Cluster  is  a  novel  and  distinct 
variety,  producing  enormous  bunches  of  fruit  in  clus- 
ters ;  the  fruit  round  and  very  handsome,  excellent 
flavour,  and  wonderfully  free.  There  is  a  peculiarly 
piquant  flavour  about  this  variety,  and  as  there  are 
many  persons  who  are  fond  of  eating  Tomatos  in  a 
raw  state  this  one  will  be  found  agreeable  to  the 
palate. 

The  Currant  Tomato  is  not  nearly  so  large  or  so 
brightly  red  in  colour  as  the  preceding  ;  clusters  of 
fruit  smaller  and  more  compact  ;  very  free. 

Sims'  Mammoth  Cluster  is  a  very  coarse  and  large 
American  variety. 

The  Valcntia  Cluster  is  no  better  ;  it  is  of  a  large, 
coarse-ribbed  type. 

The  Red  Cherry  Tomato  appears  to  be  quite  iden- 
tical with  the  Red  Currant. 

Sil/ts'  Mammoth  Cherry  Tomato  bears  very  large 
fruit,  much  lobed  j  it  is  very  late,  a  great  cropper  both 
on  the  wall  and  in  the  open,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
Cherry-shaped,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Orangcfield  Tomato  is  also  a  very  large  variety, 
with  fruit  much  ribbed  ;  it  is  both  a  strong  grower 
and  a  good  cropper. 

The  Pear-shaped 'variety  has  fruit  of  pyriform  shape  ; 
it  is  a  very  shy  bearer,  and  of  little  or  no  practical 
value.     The  colour  of  the  fruit  is  orange-red. 

Reading  Perfection  is  a  very  fine  and  handsome  new 
Tomato,  not  yet  distributed.  This  variety  is  remark- 
able for  its  foliage,  having  leaves  of  a  very  vigorous 


appearance  and  very  large  size.  This  is  the  most 
robust  grower  of  all,  and  yet  it  does  not  go  wholly  to 
foliage  as  some  do,  but  produces  a  great  abundance 
of  large  and  handsome  fiuit.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  when  the  young  seedling  plants  unfold  their 
leaves  they  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Ashleaf  Kidney  Potato.  This  crops  very  freely  both 
on  the  wall  and  in  the  open,  and  it  is  a  very  fine 
variety  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Sutton's  Earliest  oj  All,  another  novelty,  bears 
medium-sized  orange  red  fruit,  larger  than  those  of 
Criterion  and  flatter  in  shape — it  might  be  said 
flattish-round — and  it  is  very  early,  for  in  the  open  it 
was  ready  to  gather  on  August  12,  and  was  eight  days 
before  any  other  variety.  It  is  a  good  variety  both 
for  a  wall  or  the  open,  and  is  free  growing  and  bears 
very  freely. 

There  were  also  examples  of  the  ordinary  large 
red,  and  also  the  large  yellow  Tomatos.  Of  yellow- 
skinned  Tomatos, 

Carter's  Green  Gage  is  decidedly  the  best,  the  fruit 
being  small,  handsome,  and  freely  produced.  There 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  prejudice  against  yellow 
Tomatos,  and  it  is  quite  certain  the  red  varieties  are 
preferred  to  the  yellow  ones.  The  Green  Gage  is 
very  distinct  in  character,  but  it  needs  a  sunny  wall 
to  do  it  justice. 

The  Yello-w  Cherry  Tomato  is  similar  to  the  Red 
Cherry  in  size  and  character,  bat  differs  only  in  the 
colour  of  the  skin. 

In  addition  to  the  information  obtained  of  the 
various  varieties  of  Tomatos  by  means  of  this  trial, 
the  experience  gained  served  to  illustrate  one  or  two 
points  of  importance  relating  to  the  culture  of  this 
plant.  One  is,  that  Tomatos  should  be  grown  in  a 
light  soil  not  too  highly  manured,  as  the  plants  will 
otherwise  go  too  much  to  top,  and  they  do  not  fruit 
until  they  have  made  a  certain  amount  of  growth, 
and  have  become  well  established.  Another  point  is 
that  when  Tomatos  are  grown  in  the  open  air  trained  to 
stakes,  a  yard  in  height  will  be  found  sufficiently  tall  for 
the  plants  to  develope  and  mature  their  fruit,  and  while 
it  is  necessary  to  disbud  freely  and  thin  out  the 
laterals,  the  tops  of  the  plants  should  not  be  removed 
until  the  crop  of  fruit  is  set,  and  when  this  has 
happened  the  plants  need  to  be  thoroughly  thinned 
that  sun  and  air  may  be  admitted  to  assist  in  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit. 

A  very  large  amount  of  Tomato  seed  is  required  for 
sale  :  a  great  deal  is  obtained  from  America,  but  very 
large  quantities  of  Tomatos  are  grown  in  Italy  to 
supply  seeds  for  this  country.  The  crop,  it  is  thought, 
will  this  season  be  comparatively  light,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  floods  in  the  Tomato  growing  districts, 
which  have  destroyed  many  of  the  plants.  A  great 
quantity  of  Tomato  seed  is  sent  to  India,  not  so  much 
in  varieties  as  in  mixtures  of  all  sorts.  Indian  growers 
appear  to  give  preference  to  a  variety  of  sorts  over 
individual  quality.  R.  D, 


TABLE    DECORATION. 

No  subject  connected  with  the  garden  is  surrounded 
with  the  same  degree  of  interest  at  this  season  as  that 
of  house  or  table  decoration,  for  practically  the  one 
is  but  a  branch  of  the  other.  We  can  say  from  expe- 
rience that  there  isoften  more  interest  manifested  in  the 
decoration  of  a  dinner-table  for  a  large  dinner-party 
than  is  shown  in  the  case  of  planting  a  flower  garden 
or  laying  it  out.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  laying-out  of  a  garden  is  merely  the  result  of  a 
foregone  conclusion — a  piece  of  work  executed  from  a 
design  upon  paper— and  the  principle  of  planting  a 
garden  is  almost  as  clearly  understood.  But  there 
are  no  designs  and  no  definite  rules  laid  down  for 
arranging  plants  and  flowers  upon  a  table,  and  even 
if  there  were,  they  would  be  of  little  or  no  service, 
because  material  and  circumstances  arc  seldom  alike 
in  any  two  cases,  and  individual  tastes  differ  in  a  still 
greater  degree.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  any 
one  to  give  satisfaction  in  this  particular  branch  who 
is  following  the  vague  outline  of  some  theory  upon 
paper,  or  who  is  merely  copying  at  a  long  distance  oft 
the  work  of  some  successful  hand  who  had,  perhaps, 
been  provided  with  totally  dillerent  material  in 
flowers  and  plants.  Instances  might  be  given  of 
failure  in  the  art  of  furnishing,  not  through  lack  of 
ability,  but  from  want  of  judgment.  The  first  duty  of  a 
gardener  is  to  ascertain  the  style  of  decoration  that  is 
most  approved  in  the  establishment  where  he  is 
employed.  Gardeners  have  great  opportunities  of 
becoming  proficient  in  the  art  of  decorating,   through 
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coming    so    frequently  into  contact   with   ladies   of 
refined  tastes  and  ideas. 

A  group  of  ladies  discussing  the  subject  will 
let  fall  many  a  hint  that  may  be  profitable 
in  practice,  although  to  them  the  ideas  are  ideas  only 
in  the  region  of  their  imagination  ;  but  one  who  19 
not  quite  a  "finished  man  "  by  an  instinctive  sense 
of  the  line  that  he  should  follow  will  succeed  where 
others  fail.  There  are  times,  however,  when  this  line 
must  not  be  adhered  to  too  strictly.  Table  decora- 
tions are  much  criticised,  and  the  decorator's  look- 
out should  be  to  secure  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
company  in  his  favour.  We  have  said  that  no  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  is  of  much  service  in  decorating,  but 
there  are  certain  fundamental  principles  that  have  a 
vital  bearing  upon  the  work.  It  is  possible  to  be 
possessed  of  choice  material,  and  to  arrange  it  ineffec- 
tively, perhaps  foolishly.  It  wants  method  to  begin 
with.  Say  you  have  to  provide  decorations  every 
night  for  a  week,  you  make  a  quiet  show  the  first 
night,  and  keep  on  improving— a  complete  change 
every  night— but  retaining  the  choicest  plants  and 
flowers  for  the  principal  event. 

It  is  always  safe  to  make  a  good  show  upon  the 
side-table  where  the  company  enter  the  room.  A 
first  impression  goes  a  long  way.  Then  as  to  plants 
and  flowers  for  the  centre  of  the  table  :  as  long  as 
there  are  plenty  of  flowers  the  plants  may  be  sparingly 
used.  Dark  foliage  plants,  such  as  Dracaenas,  look 
best  in  conjunction  with  silver-plate,  green-leaved 
plants  of  graceful  habit  are  available  at  any  time. 
A  profos  of  dark -leaved  plants  it  is  a  mistake  to  eulo- 
gise Aralias  as  handsome  objects  for  the  dinner-table. 
As  room  plants,  where  there  is  light,  and  the 
walls  are  not  too  heavily  draped  with  red  or  crim- 
son, or  colours  approaching  to  these  shades,  they  are 
very  effective — in  fact,  they  are  admittedly  handsome 
in  any  position  where  their  beautiful  habit  can  be 
seen.  But  how  many  yards  off  can  you  appreciate 
the  full  beauty  of  Aralia  Veitchii  by  candle-light  ?  In 
the  country,  especially  in  mansions  where  gas  is 
objected  to,  the  best  effect  is  obtained  from  bold 
leaved  plants,  such  as  Curculigo  recurvata,  Pandanus 
Veitchii,  and  Dracicna  congesta,  one  of  the  best 
plants  in  cultivation  for  a  dinner-table  where  space  is 
an  object.  You  get  height  and  beauty  of  habit  in  a 
plant  that  occupies  but  a  trifling  space,  and  that  may 
be  used  at  any  time  and  under  any  circumstances. 
Drooping  Ferns  like  Nephrolepis  davalloides  furcans, 
and  Palms,  of  which  there  is  such  great  choice,  now 
leave  no  excuse  for  using  insignificant  looking  plants 
of  any  kind  upon  a  dinner-table.  But  there  is 
another  and  a  very  important  point  to  be  considered. 
A  plant  may  be  either  too  large  or  too  small  for  its 
position.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  you  may 
have  a  plant  that  would  be  a  striking  ornament  in  the 
plant  stove  looking  very  seedy  upon  the  dinner-table. 
The  company  seated  at  dinner  may  have  but  a  naked 
stem  to  gaze  at  because  the  plant  is  too  high,  and  its 
leaves,  which  are  intended  to  ornament  the  table,  in 
reality  block  the  view,  and  are  an  impediment  to 
conversation.  Subjects  suitable  for  this  purpose  are 
so  cheap  at  the  present  day  that  no  one  need  trouble 
themselves  with  overgrown  plants  which  are,  as  far 
as  effect  is  concerned,  worse  than  no  plants  at  all. 
But  given  a  fairly  balanced  table  from  the  centre  to 
both  ends,  with  plants  of  corresponding  proportions 
to  the  other  ornaments,  and  selected  with  due  regard 
to  colour  and  form,  and  the  floral  arrangements  are 
then  simply  conceived  to  fall  in  in  harmony  with  the 
plants. 

Without  going  into  details  as  regards  the  arrange- 
ment of  flowers,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  distinct 
colours  should  be  freely  intermixed  (not  necessarily  in 
the  same  glass,  but  alternately)  with  the  duller  shades. 
The  groundwork  (the  tablecloth)  being  of  the  purest 
white,  we  know  that  scarlet,  crimson,  or  red  are  good 
colours  by  candle  or  gas  light  ;  so  also  is  white  when 
it  is  brought  into  contact  with  contrasting  shades ; 
while  yellow,  lilac,  and  mixed  shades  contribute  little 
to  the  general  effect,  unless  when  they  are  brought 
close  under  the  eye,  as  at  the  margin  of  the  table.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  class  of  flowers— say, 
everything  in  season — that  is  admissible  at  a  public 
banquet,  where  the  tables  are  narrow  and  there  is  a 
medley  arrangement  of  ornaments,  without  the  heavy 
surroundings  that  are  characteristic  of  most  private 
mansions,  is  not  suitable  for  a  select  private  occasion. 
For  this  purpose  the  aim  should  be  to  execute  a  free 
and  natural  arrangement,  composed  of  distinct  and 
striking  colours,  with  plenty  of  green.  By-the-way, 
has  any  one  noticed  how  a  device  (a  mass  or  ground- 


work of  green)  looks  by  gas-light  enlivened  with  a  few 
showy  flowers  ?  Here  we  have  the  cue,  the  base  upon 
which  our  arrangements  should  be  worked  out.  It  is 
unfortunate — it  detracts  from  the  value  of  what  other- 
wise would  be  sound  and  useful  instruction — that  rare 
flowers  are  so  often  mentioned  in  connection  with 
table  decoration.  Rare  and  valuable  Orchids,  such 
as  Phalxnopsis  Schilleriana,  Lailias,  Cattleyas,  Gar- 
denias, &c,  are  spoken  of  as  being  suitable  flowers 
for  the  dinner-table.  Their  beauty— their  suitability 
—is  not  disputed,  but  how  many  possess  them  in 
quantity? 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  when  large  sup- 
plies of  cut  flowers  are  wanted  for  the  dinner-table  the 
choicest  are  claimed  for  the  boudoir,  the  library,  and 
the  drawing-room.  Thus,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  soar 
upon  the  wings  of  imagination  beyond  our  means,  it 
were  better  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  rtason,  and, 
in  speaking  of  flowers  for  the  dinner-table,  keep  to 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Eucharis  amazonica,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Poinsettias,  Scutellarias,  .Kschynanthus 
grandiflora,  Eranlhemum  Andersoni,  Jasminum  gra- 
cillimum,  Centropogon  Lucyanus,  Calanthes,  and 
Chrysanthemums.  These  are  seasonable  flowers  nearly 
everywhere,  and  as  Chrysanthemums  are  plentiful  at 
present  they  may  be  used  unsparingly,  and  the 
choicer  flowers  kept  by  themselves  as  already  in- 
dicated. Small  glasses  for  the  margin  of  a  table  are 
very  effective,  and  are  easily  filled  with  a  single 
Eucharis  bloom,  a  spray  or  two  of  white  or  red 
Bouvardia,  a  red  or  white  Camellia,  or  a  bunch  of 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  or  Violets,  which  are  now  abun- 
dant, and  which  besides  being  fragrant  are  verypleasant 
to  the  eye  against  any  of  the  white  flowers  above- 
mentioned.  There  is  no  green  more  suitable  to  go 
with  a  Rose  or  a  Camellia  than  one  or  more  of  their 
own  leaves  ;  but  flowers  that  Nature  has  not  supplied 
with  such  rich  foliage  of  their  own  must  be  touched 
up  with  Fern  fronds,  which  contribute  as  much  to  the 
effect  of  an  arrangement  as  the  flowers  themselves. 


ORCHID    CULTURE    IN    THE 
SOUTH. 

It  is  now  some  little  time  since  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  into  the  principal  collections  of 
Orchids  in  and  about  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  it  may  be  interesting  matter  for  your  pages  to 
have  the  opinion  of  one  who  used  to  grow  them  in 
large  quantities,  and  who  has  seen  the  ups  and  downs 
of  Orchid  culture  for  a  third  of  a  century. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  cultural 
importance  was  never  better  understood,  better  appre- 
ciated, or  better  cared  for,  than  at  present.  This 
evidently  arises  from  their  growing  importance  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  irrespective  altogether  of  the 
admiration  we  all  have  for  the  best  favoured  of  them. 
There  are  some  lean  kine  among  them,  like  Pharaoh's 
cattle  of  old,  but  there  never  were  so  many  beautiful 
objects,  and  at  no  time  in  their  history  or  culture  were 
there  the  same  number  of  connoisseurs  ready  to  outbid 
or  outvie  each  other  in  securing  them. 

The  great  mart  of  the  world  is  now  unquestionably 
Stevens'  Rooms,  and  if  anything  very  choice  be  adver- 
tised there,  let  it  be  "  established  "  or  "imported" 
Orchids,  and  prices  rule  as  high  in  proportion  as  in  the 
case  of  a  fine  painting  at  Christie  &  Manson's.  Twice 
within  these  last  seven  years  I  have  seen  an  imported 
plant  knocked,  down  at  100  guineas— the  one  a  Den- 
drobium  Wardianum,  which  would  scarcely  fetch  as 
many  shillings  now  ;  the  other  the  true  Vanda  insig- 
nis  ;  and  the  buyer,  whom  I  buttonholed  or  "inter- 
viewed," had — or  said  he  had — more  than  one  client 
anxious  to  secure  it.  This  competition  arises  with- 
out doubt  from  the  increasing  constituency  of  Orchid 
lovers  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  interest  of 
horticulture  we  may  hope  or  wish  that  such  a  progres- 
sive state  of  matters  may  continue. 

The  increasing  value  of  the  best  of  Orchids  has 
stimulated  possessors  to  provide  the  best  accommoda- 
tion for  them  possible  or  practicable  ;  and  so,  instead 
of  nondescript  houses  insufficiently  heated,  ill-pro- 
vided for  in  the  way  of  ventilation,  worse,  far  worse, 
in  the  way  of  accommodating  the  plants  to  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  to  say  nothing  of  light  and  room  for 
each  individual,  there  are  places  where  no  expense  is 
spared  to  secure  the  best  of  all  these  things.  Notably 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  took  the  lead  some  ten  years 
ago,  and  we  have  now  Baron  Schrceder  and  Mr.  Lee, 
of  Downside,  rivalling,  if  not  eclipsing,  Sir  Trevor  in 
many  little  details.     Orchid  culture,  the  more  I  see 


of  it,  is  not  wholly  a  question  of  art  ;  to  reach  its 
heights  science  must  be  called  into  play.  The  mere 
potting  of  a  plant  and  fixing  it  for  its  roots  to  run  at 
random,  with  so  much  heat  and  the  usual  routine  of 
damping  down,  syringing,  and  so  forth,  does  not  con- 
stitute the  be-all  and  end-all  of  good  Orchid  culture. 
There  is  the  consolidation  of  tissue  to  ensure  and  per- 
petuate health  and  develope  flowering  tendency,  with- 
out which  no  collection  can  be  considered  under  skilled 
culture.  One  may  grow  an  Mast  Indian  distichous 
plant  as  green  as  Couch-grass  in  June,  but  if  care  be 
not  taken  to  ripen,  harden,  or  consolidate  the  leaf- 
tissue,  a  species  of  gangrene  or  spot  will  supervene, 
and  farewell  to  a  sightly  or  cultivated  plant.  In  all 
collections  of  first  importance,  both  private  and  public, 
I  was  glad  to  see  something  like  a  system  of  science 
and  art  combined  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
which  confront  every  one  in  dealing  with  an  artificial 
climate. 

The  great  curse  in  all  the  collections  I  have  seen, 
and  there  was  not  one  perfectly  free  from  the  scourge, 
was  the  indefatigable  little  iron-grey  coated  thrips, 
which  plays  sad  havoc  among  Cattleyas  and  Lrelias, 
el  hoc  genus  omnc,  and  leaves  its  ironmoulded  marks 
in  indefinite  lines  on  this  beautiful  genus  of  plants. 
No  one  seems  fully  able  to  cope  with  it.  Its  attacks 
are  so  insidious  that  it  is  quite  invisible  in  the  sheaths 
of  many  of  the  pseudobulbs.  Nothing  but  careful 
and  repeated  fumigations  will  keep  under  this  dires 
of  all  the  dire  enemies  of  Orchids  under  glass.  The 
young  growers,  at  least  many  of  them,  do  not  know 
it,  but  young  or  old  should  statedly  fumigate,  on  the 
principle  that  prevention  is  belter  than  cure.  There 
is  a  time  when  Cattleyas  want  a  drier  atmosphere  to 
finish  up  growth,  and  at  that  very  time  this  little 
insect,  which  multiplies  by  the  thousand  in  a  dry 
heated  atmosphere,  in  a  few  days  will  destroy  a 
plantation  of  Cattleyas.  East  Indian  distichous 
Orchids  are  subject,  too,  to  the  inroads  of  this  pest, 
but  the  collections,  as  a  rule,  show  much  greater  im- 
provement—indeed, it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  Phalte- 
nopsids  are  grown  in  the  three  chief  collections  of  rare 
and  beautiful  Orchids  already  named  above.  I  never 
saw  so  complete  a  lot  of  Moth  Orchids  as  Baron 
Schrceder  possesses  ;  but,  in  fact,  until  now  to  rival 
such  a  lot  was  impossible. 

The  cool  Orchids,  particularly  Odontoglossums,  of 
every  name  and  form,  are  grown  generally  about  as  well, 
and  present  nearly  as  uniformly  healthful  an  appear- 
ance as  those  groups  of  Hyemalis  Heath,  which  the 
market  growers  about  London  turn  out  every  year. 
There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of 
cool  Orchids  within  the  last  three  years.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  a  badly-grown  lot  of  them.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  greet  one's  eyes,  in  the  pink  of  health,  and 
many  bearing  some  remarkable  blossoms.  Candidly,  I 
must  say  I  have  seen  none  yet  for  variety  and  general 
good  culturethatcan  outrival  those  grown  atTrentham. 
Mr.  Stevens  considers  that  Chesterton's  earlier  collec- 
tions are  the  best  that  have  yet  been  introduced  into 
this  country.  Certainly  he  is  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority,  for  at  no  place,  either  public  or  private, 
did  I  see  so  many  fine  racemes  of  Alexandras— some 
of  the  sorts,  both  of  the  spotted  segments  and  also 
of  the  pure  spotless  forms,  being  of  as  fine  quality  as 
any  one  could  wish  to  see.  There  would  be  quite  a 
hundred  racemes,  which  presented  a  gorgeous  sight  in 
the  quiet  month  for  Orchid  flowers— October.  But 
he  is  not  alone  in  the  excellence  of  cultivation.  At 
Burford  Lodge,  at  Downside,  at  Mr.  Bockett's,  Mr. 
Winn's,  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  at  Mr.  Thomson's,  of 
Stone,  and  I  believe  at  Mr.  Warner's,  the  legion  of  them 
show  how  popular  a  species  this  is  ;  but  Pescatorei  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  the  front,  as  I  predicted 
would  be  the  case  ten  years  ago.  There  are  only  a  very 
few  places  where  Masdevallias  are  thoroughly  well  cul- 
tivated. Unquestionably  the  palm  of  excellence  must 
be  given  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  who  has  specimens 
grown  from  single  plants,  not  equalled  in  this 
country.  Many  of  the  plants  I  saw  in  general  col- 
lections were  disfigured  with  spot,  which  is  clearly 
traceable  to  want  of  air  and  want  of  coldness  through- 
out the  season.  If  there  is  an  alpine  Orchid  in 
existence,  the  most  of  the  more  beautiful  species 
delight  in  treatment  such  as  all  alpines  require. 
What  adds  immensely  to  the  attractions  of  a  cool- 
house  is  the  agreeable  Madeiran  temperature.  Any 
one  can  go  and  inspect  not  only  the  racemes  of 
flowers,  but  the  plants  themselves,  for  almost  any 
length  of  time  with  impunity.  The  East  Indian  houses 
are  different ;  but  when,  as  in  most  large  establish- 
ments now,   there   are    houses  for  transferring    the 
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flowering  plants,  so  that  they  can  be  examined  without 
any  undue  pressure  of  heat,  any  discomfort  to  an 
invalid  is  removed.   James  Anderson,  Meadow  Bank. 


COLONIAL   NOTES. 

The  First  Spring  Show  of  the  Victoria 
Horticultural  Improvement  Society  was  held 
on  August  30  and  31,  at  the  Society's  Hall,  Melbourne, 
and  was  certainly  a  very  creditable  display. 
Camellias,  cut  and  in  pots,  were  the  chief  attraction. 
Mr.  Alex.  Elliott,  of  the  University  Gardens,  took 
the  1st  prize,  for  a  class  of  nine  Camellias  in  pots,  the 
following  being  the  varieties  exhibited  :  —  Reine  des 
Fleurs,  Rafias,  Harriet  Beecher,  Henri  Favre, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Storj  ei,  Baron  de 
Vriese,  Borromiana  and  Comte  Botourbin.  A  prize 
of  two  guineas,  offered  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Argus  and  Australasian  newspapers  for  the  best  four 
Camellias,  was  won  by  Mr.  John  Harris,  of  St, 
Kilda.  I  missed  an  old  favourite  of  mine,  Lady 
Hume's  Blush,  a  splendid  specimen  of  which  used  to 
occupy  a  large  wall  space  in  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's conservatory  at  Chiswick,  but  I  digress.  A 
good  show  of  Cyclamens  attracted  crowds  of  admirers, 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas  were  also  well  represented. 
In  foliage  plants,  of  which  there  were  a  good  many, 
Asparagus  plumosus,  Croton  Mortii,  and  Dracaena 
Benthamiana,  occupied  prominent  positions.  Three 
good  and  well  flowered  specimens  of  Dendrobium 
speciosum,  D.  nobile,  and  Cypripedium  insigne, 
gained  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  three  in  Orchids. 
The  competition  in  epergnes  and  bouqueis  was  poor  in 
quantity,  but  very  choice  in  quality  ;  a  bridal  bouquet 
from  the  hands  of  Miss  Stoddart,  of  Prahran,  was 
greatly  admired.  Each  ticket-holder  on  the  second 
day  was  entitled  to  a  prize,  or  rather  a  gift,  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  pot  plant,  or  a  small  selection  of 
seeds.   C.  Edmonds^  Melbourne. 

Hong  Kong. — The  following  is  a  tabulated  return 
of  planting  operations  in  the  island  during  the  year 
18S1,  furnished  by  Mr.  Charles  Ford  :  — 

Pinus  sinensis,  one-year-old      . .          . .         . .          . .  97,695 

,,     „     three-year-old,  3  to  5  feet  high       ..          ..  3-77^ 

„     j,     in  situ  ..         ..         ..         . .         •  •          •■  649587 

,,     Thunbergii,  in  situ          ..         , .          . .         . .  7»°-o 

Eucalypti 4.347 

Stillingia  sebifera  (Tallow  Tree),  in  situ      ..         . .  6,000 

Quercus  salicina  and  Q.  Harlandi      ..         ..          ..  2,115 

,,     Japanese  species  ..          ..          ..          -•          ■•  2.?4° 

Rhus  succedanea  (Wax  Tree),  in  situ          ..         ..  :,8oo 

Melia  Azederach  (Pride  of  India),  in  situ    ..         ..  1,110 

Bamboos 654 

Syncarpia  laurifolia                    . .          . .          . .         .  ■  344 

Castanea  (Chestnut),  in  situ ..  300 

Albizzia  Lebbek  ..          ..          3'9 

Cocos  nucilera  (Cocoa-nut) ..  196 

Aleurites  triloba  (Candleberry  Tree) 180 

i*icus  retusa  ("  Banian ")          . .         . .         . .         ..  71 

Dammara  robusta           . .          . .         . .         . .          ■  •  6 1 

Aleurites  sp.         ..         ..         ..         . .         ■  ■         ■  ■  36 

Miscellaneous 93 

777.9M 

Jamaica,— Mr.  Morris'  report  of  the  public  gar- 
dens for  the  year  1SS1  has  reached  us.  Mr.  Morris 
evidently  loses  no  opportunity  of  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  garden,  whose  chief  objects  are  defined  to  be 
of  a  scientific  and  industrial  character,  viz.,  "  to  assist 
and  foster  in  every  possible  manner  the  introduction 
of  new  economic  plants  into  the  colony,  to  propagate 
and  distribute  such  plants  throughout  the  island,  sup- 
plying at  the  same  time  whatever  scientific  and 
practical  information  may  be  desired  respecting  their 
successful  utilisation  and  culture."  Mr.  Nock  has 
been  promoted  to  Ceylon,  and  leaves  with  the  esteem 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Mr.  Hart 
succeeds  Mr.  Nock  as  Superintendent  of  the  Cinchona 
plantations.  Mr.  Syme's  management  of  the  Castle- 
ton  Gardens  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms.  Numerous 
plants  of  the  several  varieties  of  Cinchona  have  been 
grown  and  distributed,  and  the  most  precious  of  all 
known  species,  C.  Ledgeriana,  has  been  successfully 
introduced,  and  on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Howard 
reports  very  favourably  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  Jamaica-grown  bark,  and  the  sales  in  the  London 
market  have  been  so  encouraging  that  Jamaica 
planters  are  commencing  to  do  of  their  own  private 
enterprise  what  previously  has  been  done  by  Govern- 
ment. Meteorological  observations  are  now  being 
taken  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall  at  the  Cinchona  planta* 
tions  at  a  height  of  4900  feet. 

The  Nezv  Zealand  and  Country  Journal ',  in  addi- 
tion to  articles  on  sport,  natural  history,  and  agricul- 
tural matters,  contains  a  classified  list  of  New  Zealand 
Ferns, 


THE  PARSNIP  SEED  MOTH. 

On  July  20  last  I  received,  through  the  kindness 
of  Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod,  some  heads  of  seeds  or 
umbels  of  the  Parsnip,  each  fastened  into  a  mass  with 
fine  silken  threads  by  caterpillars  of  a  dirty  greenish- 
grey  colour,  gradually  shaded  to  orange  on  the  under- 
side of  the  body,  and  marked  above  with  black 
tubercles.  The  head  is  black  and  shining,  with  a 
white  transverse  line  at  the  base  of  the  clypeus  or 
upper  lip  ;  the  following  or  second  segment  bears  a 
large  semi-lunate  black  patch,  divided  in  the  middle 
by  a  slender  longitudinal  pale  line  ;  the  following 
segments  are  each  marked  with  a  row  of  six  black 
tubercles  across  the  anterior  part,  each  producing  a 
slender  bristle,  and  followed  by  four  other  similar 
tubercles,  two  being  placed  just  above  the  legs,  the 
anterior  of  which  latter  are  black,  and  the  ventral 
feet  yellowish  ;  the  terminal  segment  forms  a  yellowish 
plate.  When  stretched  to  its  full  length  the  caterpillar 
is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  rather  slender. 
When  disturbed  in  its  abode  it  leaves  it,  wriggling 
about  with  great  activity,  and  letting  itself  fall  by  a 


FlG.   114.— THE  TARSNIP  SEED  MOTH. 

slender  web  spun  from  the  mouth.  It  left  the  Parsnip 
seed  at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  spun  a  slender 
white  silken  cocoon  in  the  angle  of  the  box  in  which 
it  was  kept.  The  chrysalis  is  represented  magnified 
to  about  twice  the  natural  length  in  the  accompanying 
woodcutffig.  114).  It  is  of  the  usual  form,  but  the  abdo- 
minal segments  are  constricted  at  the  base  of  each,  and 
they  are  not  furnished  with  any  of  the  rows  of  minute 
recurved  points,  seen  in  some  chrysalids,  as  in  that  of 
the  Grape  Vine  moth  (Tortrix  angustiorana).  The 
extremity  of  the  body  is  entire,  with  about  eight  very 
slender  short  bristles  slightly  knobbed  and  bent  at  the 
apex  of  each.  It  is  chestnut-brown  and  shining,  with 
the  front  of  the  body  darker  coloured.  The  moth 
made  its  appearance  from  the  chrysalis  on  August  24 
last.  It  measures  I  inch  in  the  expanse  of  the  fore 
wings  ;  it  is  entirely  of  a  pale  drab  or  greyish-ochre 
colour,  the  fore  wings  marked  with  a  number  of  short 
darker  dashes,  forming  a  series  of  darker  curves  upon 
the  pale  ground  of  the  wings  :  the  two  largest  of  these 
dashes  occur  in  the  middle  of  these  wings,  just  beyond 
the  centre,  and  following  close  upon  a  small  round 
whitish  dot  ;  along,  and  just  within  the  apical  margin 
of  the  wing,  is  a  row  of  small  dusky  spots;  the  hind 
wings,  and  the  fringe  of  all  the  wings  and  the  body, 
are  silvery  pale  ochreous-grey. 


The  moth  is  the  Depressaria  Heracliana  of  De  Geer, 
Ilaworlh,  and  other  authors,  and  is  described,  and  the 
larva  figured,  by  Bruand  in  the  Annate  of  the  French 
Entomological  Society  for  1844,  under  the  name  of 
Hcemylis  Pastinacella,  since,  although  the  Heracleum 
Sphondylium  is  its  most  constant  food,  it  frequently 
occurs  on  Pastinaca  saliva.  Mr.  Stainton  has  given 
an  excellent  figure  of  the  moth  and  its  larva  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  Natural  History  of  the  Tincina, 
plate  iii.,  fig.  2,  with  the  following  account  of  its  mode 
of  life:  —  "  The  egg  of  this  species  is  no  doubt  deposited 
in  the  spring  on  the  undeveloped  umbels  of  the 
Heracleum  by  the  hybernated  female.  The  larva 
feeds  on  the  buds  and  flowers,  which  it  spins  together 
by  means  of  silk,  and  so  forms  a  concealed  gallery, 
within  which  it  works  its  way  across  the  surface  of 
the  umbel.  The  feeding  larvre  may  be  found  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July  ;  those  which  are  the  later 
developed  do  not  suffer,  because  the  period  of  the 
flowering  of  the  plant  is  passed,  as  the  seeds  are 
equally  to  their  taste,  and  it  seems  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  them  whether  the  plant  is  in  blossom 
or  in  fruit.  The  larva  is  moderately  gregarious,  there 
being  generally  several  specimens  on  one  plant. 
When  the  larva  is  full-fed  it  bores  into  the  stem  of 
the  plant,  generally  entering  at  an  axil  of  the  leaf. 
When  inside  the  stem  it  spins  a  slight  white  cocoon, 
and  then  assumes  the  pupa  state.  In  three  or  four 
weeks  the  perfect  insect  makes  its  appearance,  but  its 
habits  are  very  retired,  and  it  is  seldom  seen  on  the 
wing  till  after  hybernation  ;  stragglers  are  not  un- 
frequently  found  in  houses  during'the  winter  months." 

Another  species  of  Depressaria  (D.  Daucella)  also 
feeds  on  the  Parsnip,  as  well  as  upon  the  flowers  and 
seeds  of  the  Carrot,  sometimes  destroying  the  entire 
crop  ;  when  the  latter  were  attacked,  M.  Bouche,  the 
gardener  of  Berlin,  planted  seeds  of  Parsnip  in  his 
Carrot  beds  or  fields,  the  Depressaria  moths  being 
attracted  to  the  Parsnips  in  preference  to  the  Carrots, 
/.  0.  Wcskuood. 


THE    WEST    RIVER,    CHINA. 

The  West  River  proper  is  not  reached  until  about 
20  miles  have  been  traversed  from  Canton,  by  way  of 
Fatshan,  along  one  of  the  water-ways  of  the  great 
delta.  For  this  distance  and  the  next  15  miles  of  the 
West  River,  i.e.,  as  far  as  the  Shui  Hing  Pass,  the 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  alluvial  soil  well 
cultivated.  The  first  part  has  extensive  tracts  of  Rice 
fields  surrounded  with  banks  on  which  are  grown 
Litchi,  Longan,  and  Peach  trees,  with,  at  the  base 
of  the  banks,  the  Water  Cedar,  Glyptostrobus  hetero- 
phyllus.  On  approaching  Fatshan  the  Mulberry  tree 
is  met  with  in  fields,  where  it  is  grown  for  silkworm 
feeding.  After  passing  Fatshan  the  Rice  fields  are 
replaced  with  Mulberry  trees  and  Bamboos,  the 
land  being  higher  than  the  river  and  incapable  of 
irrigation.  On  rising  ground  near  the  villages  there 
are  magnificent  patches  of  arborescent  vegetation, 
consisting  of  Ficus  retusa,  F.  Whitiana,  Fraxinus 
chinensis,  Bombax  malabathrum,  and  Bamboos. 
The  Soy  Bean  (Soja  hispida),  Hemp,  and  the  Ground 
Nut  (Arachis  hypogcea),  are  cultivated  on  dry  sandy 
soil.  At  40  miles  from  Canton  the  hills  approach  the 
river  and  form  the  Shui  Hing  Pass.  A  few  miles  to 
the  east  of  this  Pass  are  the  Ting  U  Shan  woods, 
which  contain  some  splendid  trees,  probably  upwards 
of  150  feet  high  ;  amongst  them  we  noticed  Bischoftia 
javanica,  Cinnamomum  parthcnoxylon,  Sterculia 
lanceolata,  and  Pinus  sinensis.  These  woods  surround 
a  fine  monastery,  and  are  protected  by  the  priests. 

The  frutescent  vegetation  here  consists  of  well  known 
plants,  that  are  common  in  South  China.  After  passing 
the  Shui  Hing  Pass,  the  hills  again  recede  and  leave  a 
large  plain,  on  which,  in  addition  to  those  plants 
mentioned  as  cultivated  on  the  alluvial  soil  the  other 
side  of  the  Pass,  Indian  corn — Zea  Mays — is  grown  in 
summer,  and  Wheat  in  winter  and  spring.  Euryale 
ferox  is  also  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  are 
used  as  food  by  the  natives.  After  leaving  this  plain 
the  hills  approach  the  river,  and  leave  only  a 
narrow  strip  on  each  side  for  cultivation.  On  the 
steep  hills  are  some  large  patches  of  Gardenia 
florida  cultivated  for  its  capsules,  which  furnish 
a  dye  used  for  dying  silk.  Near  to  the  Gar- 
denia plantations  are  also  some  of  Machilus  velu- 
tina,  Champ,  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  bark,  which 
contains  a  glutinous  substance  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  joss  sticks.  Camellia  oleifera  is  grown 
on    barren   hills   in    the    vicinity    of   some    villages 
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to  supply  the  growers  with  oil  for  cooking  purposes 
and  for  anointing  their  heads  ;  it  is  not  grown  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  sell. 

A  little  above  a  town  called  Fung  Chun,  over  100 
miles  from  Canton,  the  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  is  planted  with  a  forest  of  the 
Chan  Ko  Chuk  Bamboo,  which  is  extensively  used  for 
boat  poles  and  scaffolding.  These  plantations  con- 
tinued, with  but  slight  interruptions,  for  about  the 
next  100  miles. 

On  both  sides  of  the  river  the  country  is  very 
mountainous,  the  hills  rising  from  300  to  2000  feet, 


tions  well  filled  with  handsome  trees,  are  planted 
irregularly  and  thinly  over  the  hills,  and  have  in  most 
cases  but  a  miserable,  stunted  appearance,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  custom  of  continually  cutting  oft"  the 
branches  as  they  are  required  for  fuel.  Far  up  the 
river  the  Cunninghamia  sinensis  is  found  sparingly 
mixed  with  the  Pines,  but  this,  also,  never  seems  to 
attain  a  great  size  in  the  parts  visited.  Cunninghamia, 
however,  I  was  told,  exists  in  forests  farther  north,  and 
this  report  seemed  confirmed  by  the  enormous  rafts 
of  China  Fir  logs  which  were  being  floated  down  the 
river.  The  indigenous  tree  and  shrub  vegetation  is 
continually  destroyed  as  it  attempts  to  grow,  by  the 
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and,  with  the  exception  of  the  level  strips  bordering 
the  river,  and  a  few  patches  on  the  hills  of  Gardenia, 
Machilus,  Tea  plants,  upland  Kice,  and  Pumpkins, 
are  entirely  destitute  of  cultivation.  There  is  very 
little  grass  on  the  hills,  but  Ferns — Gleichenia  dicho- 
loma — abound  and  cover  the  ground  in  every  direction. 
The  Fern  is  cut  and  dried  and  used  extensively  for 
fuel,  even  the  limestone  in  the  limekilns,  which  are 
numerous,  is  burnt  with  this  fuel  only. 

No  forests  are  seen  anywhere,  but  the  Chinese  are 
very  careful  to  keep  up,  by  annual  sowing  and  plant- 
ing, a  stock  of  firewood,  which,  however,  is  confined 
to  the  common  Pine  (Pinus  sinensis)  ;  and  the  trees  of 
this,  instead  of  presenting  the  appearance  ol  planta- 


deplorable  custom  of  the  Chinese  in  cutting  down 
every  branch  and  sapling  for  firewood,  the  Pinus 
sinensis  being  the  only  tree  which  they  attempt  to 
renew  by  planting.  Round  the  villages  and  temples 
the  trees  are  protected,  and  these  examples,  especially 
the  Ting  U  Shan  woods,  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  the  Chinese  mountainous  districts  producing 
splendid  forests  of  a  great  variety  of  trees  if  they  were 
properly  conserved. 

Fruit  trees  are  only  grown  in  small  numbers  dotted 
about  near  the  houses,  except  the  Jujube  (Zizyphus 
jujuba),  of  which  a  great  many  orchards  were  seen  ; 
they  were  on  the  level  ground  near  the  river,  and  the 
trees  were  planted  at  distances  of  about  20  feet  apart. 
In  addition  to  these  one  orchard  of  Litchis  on  a  hill- 
side was  seen.   Charles  Ford,  Hong  Kong, 
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Trees  Planted  hy  Distinguished  Persons. — 
On  the  lawn-tennis  ground  at  Penrhyn  Castle  are 
some  unusually  fine  specimens  of  different  trees, 
planted  by  Royalty  and  other  distinguished  personages. 
The  following  notes  on  the  measurements  of  these  will 
not  only  show  the  approximate  rate  of  growth  of 
different  trees  on  the  same  soil  in  a  given  space  of 
time,  but  also  serve  as  a  record  in  future  years  by 
way  of  reference  and  comparison.  The  height  of 
each  tree  when  planted  was  about  6  feet,  and  the  soil 
sandy  loam  incumbent  on  shaly  rock. 

Sequoia  (Wellinglonia)  gigan/ea,  planted  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  1859,  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Present 
height,  37  feet  ;  girth  of  stem  at  I  foot  up,  7  feet 
3  inches  ;  girth  of  stem  at  5  feet,  5  feet  8  inches  ;  dia- 
meter of  spread  of  branches,  18  feet. 

Quercus  Cerris  (Turkey  Oak),  planted  by  Her 
Majesty  on  the  same  date,  is  now  30  feet  in  height. 
Girth  of  stem  at  I  foot  up,  2  feet  II  inches  ;  girth  of 
stem  at  5  feet,  2  feet  4?.  inches ;  diameter  of  spread 
of  branches,  22  feet. 

Quercus  Robur  (English  Oak),  planted  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  on  October 
17,  1859.  Present  height,  23  feet ;  girth  of  stem  at 
1  foot  up,  19  inches ;  girth  of  stem  at  5  feet,  14^  inches ; 
diameter  of  spread  of  branches,  14  feet. 

Abies  Nordmanniana,  planted  in  1857,  by  Sir 
James  McGarel  Hogg.  Height,  45  feet  ;  girth  of 
stem  at  I  foot  up,  5  feet  5  inches  ;  girth  of  stem  at 

5  feet,  3  feet  6  inches  ;  diameter  of  spread  of  branches, 
21  feet.  This  tree  is  a  model  of  symmetry,  and 
densely  clothed  with  bright,  healthy  foliage. 

Sequoia  (Wellinglonia) gigantea,  planted  in  1857  by 
Lady  Hogg.  Present  height,  55  feet  ;  girth  of  stem  at 
I  foot  up,  9  feet  8  inches  ;  girth  of  stem   at  5   feet, 

6  feet  II  inches;  diameter  of  spread  of  branches, 
18  feet.  This  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  specimen, 
with  a  robust  stem,  plentifully  and  regularly  furnished 
with  branches. 

TaxoJium  sempervirens,  planted  in  1857  by  the 
Lady    Penrhyn.     Height,  44  feet ;  girth  of  stem  at 

I  foot  up,  7  feet  I  inch  ;  girth  of  stem  at  5  feet 
5  inches  ;  diameter  of  spread  of  branches,  28  feet. 
Through  loss  of  leader  this  tree  has  acquired  rather  an 
ill-proportioned  top,  otherwise  it  is  of  elegant  appear- 
ance. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  seed  from  the  Hon.  G.  S. 
Douglas  Pennant,  February  6,  1859.  Height, 
23  feet  6  inches  j  girth  of  stem  at  I  foot  up,  3  feet 
3  inches  ;  girth  of  stem  at  5  feet,  2  feet  2^  inches; 
diameter  of  spread  of  branches,  21  feet. 

Seedling  British  Oak,  from  the  Hon.  Miss  Eleanor 
D.  Pennant,  1S62.  Height,  25  feet ;  girth  of  stem 
at  I  foot  up,  15  inches  ;  girth  of  stem  at  5  feet, 
\z\  inches  ;  diameter  of  spread  of  branches,  9  feet. 

English  Oak,  planted  by  Miss  Kathleen  Douglas 
Pennant,    on    March    23,      1875.      Present    height, 

I I  feet  ;  diameter  of  spread  of  branches,  7  feet.  A, 
D.  Webster,  Penrhyn  Castle,  North  Wales,  Oct.  17. 


CROSSANDRA    INFUNDIBULI- 
FORMIS. 

WHAT  has  become  of  those  beautiful  winter-flower- 
ing Acanthads  which  were  introduced  in  such  variety 
to  Kew  a  few  years  since  ?  There  they  are  still,  or 
some  of  them,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  gardeners 
do  not  seem  to  know  them.  Is  it  because  they  do 
not  or  cannot  visit  the  gardens  so  often  as  might  be 
desirable  ?  or  is  it  because  no  means  are  taken  of 
exhibiting  at  the  several  exhibitions  where  gardeners 
and  plant-lovers  most  do  congregate,  the  rarities  that 
are  produced  in  our  botanic  gardens?  Whatever  be 
the  reason,  we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  present 
opportunity  afforded  us  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  figuring  one 
of  these  beautiful  plants  catalogued  by  him  for  the  first 
time  this  year  (fig.  115).  It  is  a  stove  shrub,  native 
of  the  peninsula  of  India,  with  irregular  salver-shaped 
flowers  of  an  orange  colour,  densely  packed  in  spikes 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  There  is  no  special 
difficulty  that  we  know  of  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
class  of  plants,  but  some  of  them  seem  to  possess 
special  attractions  to  the  mealy-bug,  but  gardeners 
know  how  to  deal  with  that  pest, 
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Statues  of  §00ks. 


On  Artificial  Manures;  their  Chemical  Selection 
and  Scientific  Application  to  Agriculture.  By 
M.  Georges  Ville  ;  translated  by  William 
Crookes,  F.K.S.    Second  edition.    (Longmans.) 

This  is  a  fascinating  book,  and  one  that,  with  its 
graphic  illustrations,  must  be  attractive  to  farmers. 
The  more,  then,  is  the  pity  that  its  statements  are  by 
no  means  universally  accepted  by  competent  agri- 
cultural chemists  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Phy- 
siologists, in  the  face  of  the  conclusive  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  will  hardly  agree  with 
M.  Ville  as  to  the  absorption  of  free  nitrogen  by 
plants,  and  as  to  the  difference  he  draws  between 
Wheat,  which  absorbs  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  J  Beetroot,  which  takes  it  as  nitrates  ;  and 
leguminous  plants,  which  absorb  it  in  the  form  of  free 
gas,  the  verdict  will  be  not  proven,  M.  Ville  advocates 
the  use  of  what  he  terms  a  normal  manure,  comprising 
nitrogenous  matter,  calcic  phosphate,  potash,  and 
lime  ;  not  that  these  constitute  all  that  is  necessary  for 
plant-food,  but  the  other  ingredients  are  already  in 
sufficient  proportion  in  most  soils.  For  practical  and 
comparative  purposes  careful  experiments  with  various 
manures  on  the  growing  plants  themselves  are  more 
serviceable  than  analyses  of  soil,  or  of  the  plant  itself. 
To  rely  exclusively  on  published  analyses,  either  of 
manures,  of  soils,  or  of  plants,  is  to  grope  in  the 
dark,  because  so  little  is  yet  known  of  the  changes 
that  go  on  in  the  plant  itself.  But  by  experimenting 
in  the  way  indicated,  if  we  do  not  throw  light  on  the 
method  of  operation  we  yet  gain  results  that  are  in- 
telligible to  all  and  beyond  dispute. 

Flora  Orientalis.— The  first  part  of  the  fifth 

volume  of  M.  Boissier's  valuable  publication  has  just 
been  issued.  It  comprises  the  Monocotyledons,  and 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  to  refer  to  the  Crocuses, 
Tulips,  Irises,  Squills,  and  other  plants  of  the  Levant 
and  adjacent  territories  will  learn  to  appreciate  the 
clear,  well-defined,  descriptive  characters  of  M. 
Boissier.  In  dealing  with  the  Crocuses  the  author 
follows  the  arrangement  originally  detailed  in  these 
columns  by  Mr.  Maw,  while  Mr.  Baker's  arrangement 
tf  Irises,  also  published  in  these  pages,  is  likewise 
adopted.  Twenty-four  species  ot  Tulip  are  enumerated, 
but  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  sharply  defined  charac- 
ters it  is,  says  the  author,  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
them.  Unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Elwes  tells  us,  cultiva- 
tion is  no  guide,  for  under  cultivation  the  plants  almost 
immediately  undergo  such  changes  as  to  be  almost 
unrecognisable.  Shall  we,  then,  abandon  their 
culture  ?  Certainly  not ;  the  very  variableness  is  all 
in  favour  of  the  florist,  while  it  affords  a  most  pro- 
mising field  of  research  for  the  botanist,  taking  M. 
Boissier's  descriptions  as  his  base  of  operations.  No 
fewer  than  139  species  of  Allium  are  described.  Is 
there  not  one  of  them  whose  delicacy  of  flavour  may 
redeem  the  general  character  of  the  genus  to  those  to 
whom  Onions  are  an  abomination  ?  Of  the  difficult 
genus  Muscari  thirty-eight  species  are  recorded. 
The  common  Hyacinth  is  given  as  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Cilicia,  it  being  an  introduced  plant  only 
along  the  European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  This 
work,  as  will  be  seen,  nearly  approaches  to  completion. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  Flora  of  British  India  is  well  ad- 
vanced, though  its  progress  is  not  so  rapid  as  students 
could  wish.  When  the  two  are  complete  the  vege- 
tation of  a  very  large  area  of  the  world's  surface  will 
be  recorded  in  a  way  to  admit  of  easy  reference. 
Complete  Floras  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
various  islands  we  have  ;  the  Atlantic  States  of 
North  America  and  California  are  well  provided  for ; 
Japan  is  fairly  represented  ;  the  Cape  Flora  remains  as 
Harvey  left  it,  the  tropical  African  Flora  is  un- 
fortunately also  in  abeyance.  Europe  needs  a  general 
F'lora,  though  of  course  well  provided  so  far  as  separate 
countries  go  ;  Brazil  needs  something  less  cumbrous 
and  costly  than  the  magnificent  Flora  Brasilicnsis. 
China  in  one  hemisphere,  New  Grenada,  and  Ecuador, 
Chili  and  Bolivia  in  the  other,  have  only  been  dealt 
with  fragmentarily,  and  Peru  not  at  all.  May  the  ex- 
ample of  Bentham  and  Boissier  speedily  be  followed 
by  other  competent  botanists,  so  that  ere  the  century 
is  out  we  may  have  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
world's  vegetation. 


Work  in  the  Houses.  —  In  the  East  Indian- 
house  just  now  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
development  of  the  spikes  on  the  Phalcenopsis. 
A  two  or  three-branched  spike  makes  a  nice  display, 
but  one  with  six  or  seven  branches  may  be  said  to  be 
a  good  return  for  the  labour  and  care  spent  on  the 
plants.  Anything  likely  to  give  a  check  to  the  plants 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  otherwise  the  spikes 
may  prove  abortions.  Endeavour  to  maintain  a  steady 
temperature  of  6S°  during  the  day,  with  a  gradual  fall 
to  63°  at  night.  The  latter  temperature  will  keep 
these  plants  in  perfect  health,  but  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sink  below  this  figure  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  prevalence  of  easterly  or  north-easterly 
winds  is  always  trying  for  all  kinds  of  Orchids, 
I'halamopsis  in  particular.  The  bad  influence  of  cold 
winds  can  to  some  extent  be  counteracted  during  the 
night  by  adopting  some  kind  of  covering  over  the 
house.  We  use  stout  sailcloth  for  covering  the  roofs 
of  all  our  houses  during  windy  and  frosty  weather, 
and  a  treble  thickness  of  mats  tacked  on  to 
skeleton  wood  frames  for  protecting  the  fronts  of 
the  houses.  This  prevents  the  plants  from  getting 
robbed  of  the  moisture  to  anything  like  the  extent 
they  would  be  with  the  glass  all  exposed  during  cold 
nights.  Angrxcum  eburneum,  Saccolabium  gigan- 
teum,  and  S.  Harrisonianum  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  now  that  their  flowers  are  past  their  best. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  sweetest-scented  Orchids  in 
existence.  Where  yellow  ihrips  are  troublesome 
among  the  Aerides  and  Vandas,  the  present  is  a  good 
time  to  give  the  plants  a  thorough  cleaning.  In 
cleaning  the  early  flowering  Aerides  some  care  is 
necessary  in  working  down  into  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
so  as  not  to  destroy  any  incipient  spikes.  This  species 
of  thrip  is  an  insidious  little  pest,  and  no  trouble  should 
be  considered  too  great  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  good  plan  to 
keep  it  in  check  is  to  fumigate  the  plants  lightly  every 
three  weeks  or  so.  This  I  have  always  found  keeps 
it  in  check  sufficiently  to  prevent  it  doing  much  mis- 
chief. Attention  should  also  be  devoted  to  the 
destruction  of  cockroaches  at  this  season,  as  they 
are  generally  very  numerous  and  more  ravenous  and  de- 
structive to  the  roots  of  the  plants  than  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year.  The  Calanthes  will  now  be  getting 
in  their  best  coi.dition,  and  may  be  arranged  through 
the  warm  houses,  which  they  will  keep  gay  for  a 
couple  of  months.  Any  from  which  the  spikes  are 
cut  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  temperature,  gradually 
withholding  water,  so  as  to  ensure  them  going  per- 
fectly to  rest.  Another  valuable  plant  for  supplying 
cut  flowers  at  this  season  is  Pilumna  fragrans.  This 
will  thrive  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and 
should  always  be  kept  moderately  moist  at  the  root. 
A  compost  of  equal  parts  fibry  peat  and  sphagnum 
moss  will  grow  it  well.  The  autumn  and  winter 
blooming  Lcelias  are  now  fast  developing  their  spikes. 
The  best  of  these  are  L.  albida,  L.  anceps,  L.  anceps 
Dawsoni,  L.  autumnalis,  and  L.  autumnalis  rubens. 
These,  with  Cymbidium  Mastersi,  C.  Lowianum, 
Dendrobium  heterocarpum,  Cattleya  chocoensis,  and 
ieveral  species  of  Cypripedium,  will  help  to  pass  over 
the  dull  season  of  flowering.  With  these  plants  in 
bloom,  and  some  of  theearly  summer  flowering  Catt- 
leyas,  such  as  C.  Mossiae  and  C.  Mendelii,  at  rest  in 
the  same  house,  will  render  it  necessary  to  be  cautious 
during  dull  weather  in  not  overloading  the  Cattleya- 
house  with  moisture.  J .  Robertsi  Gunnersbury, 

Orchids  at  Rendlesham. — It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  last  months  in  the  year  are  the  reverse  of 
being  the  brightest,  so  far  as  bloom  is  concerned 
amongst  Orchids,  but  in  a  well  managed  collection 
like  that  at  Rendlesham  there  is  always  something 
attractive.  Amongst  a  number  of  things  in  bloom  or 
fast  approaching  this  stage  are  some  forty  plants  of 
I. .''In  autumnalis  in  beautiful  condition,  the  number 
and  size  of  the  spikes,  as  well  as  the  flowers  indi- 
vidually, are  quite  unusual.  The  plants  stand  together 
at  one  end  of  a  low  light  span-roofed  house,  and  Mr. 
Mill,  I  understand,  never  shades  them  in  the  least, 
they  being  all  through  the  summer  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  which  results  in  the  bulbs  attaining  a  size 
and  strength  much  above  the  average.  L.  anceps 
Dawsoni  was  coming  into  bloom.  With  these  are  a 
number  of  examples  of  Masdevallia  tovarensis  bristling 
with  bloom  spikes  just  beginning  to  open,  a  good  many 


of  the  spikes  carrying  three  flowers  each,  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  condition  they  are  in.  A  perfect 
contrast  to  the  Masdevallia  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  Sophronites  grandifiora,  of  which  there  are 
four  rows  of  large  plants  in  shallow  pans  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  a  small  house,  full  of  bloom,  bright  and 
large  ;  some  of  the  growths  they  are  now  making  are 
the  biggest  I  have  seen.  Among  these  are  several  im- 
ported in  the  autumn  of  1SS1,  with  full-sized  bright 
crimson  flowers,  very  distinct  from  the  ordinary  forms. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  Oncidium  tigrinum 
in  bloom,  several  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  colour 
they  possess.  0.  zebrinum  grows  here  like  the  most 
vigorous  of  weeds  ;  one  plant  with  four  leads  from 
4  to  5  feet  high  is  branching  out  in  all  directions  at 
the  bottom,  and  is  a  complete  thicket  of  roots  ;  it 
stands  at  the  end  of  a  house  supported  with  stout 
stakes,  and  has  nearly  reached  the  roof.  Dendro- 
bium bigibbura  thrives  well ;  numbers  of  plants  were 
in  bloom,  affording  a  pleasing  contrast  between  the 
dark  and  light-coloured  forms.  Amongst  cool 
Odontoglots  are  several  grand  forms  of  O.  Alex- 
andra and  O.  Pescatorei ;  some  plants  of  the 
latter  species  in  the  country  only  twelve  months 
have  made  bulbs  nearly  as  large  as  the  imported 
ones.  Of  0.  pulchellum  majus  there  are  several 
masses  of  extraordinary  size.  In  another  house 
several  examples  of  the  beautiful  Maxillaria  gran- 
difiora, which  sometimes  gels  the  character  of 
being  a  shy  bloomer,  are  flowering  as  freely  as  Ly- 
caste  Skinneri  usually  does ;  one  plant  in  a  small 
pot  was  bearing  eleven  of  its  beautiful,  pure-coloured 
flowers.   T.  B. 

Mr.  Pilgrim's  Orchids. — The  result  of  the  sale 
of  Mr.  Pilgrim's  Orchids  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  on 
November  9,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  cheering  effect  on 
Orchid  collectors  generally,  as  it  points  plainly  to  the 
fact  that  Orchids  are  things  of  real  value.  Mr. 
Pilgrim's  ill-health,  the  sudden  death  of  his  Orchid- 
grower,  and  other  untoward  circumstances,  brought 
his  plants  to  the  hammer  under  the  most  disad- 
vantageous conditions.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
could  be  fairly  done  for  the  collection  by  those  who 
got  it  ready  for  sale,  not  even  the  most  sanguine 
oichidist  would  have  guessed,  on  looking  over  the 
lots,  that  it  would  realise  about  ^,1200  ;  as,  although 
the  bulk  of  the  plants  were  sound,  but  few  of  them 
were  large,  and  many  of  them  exhibited  signs  that 
they  missed  their  guardian's  care.  The  general  lone 
of  the  sale  was  no  doubt  maintained  by  a  few  Chel- 
tenham buyers,  who  knew  the  plants,  and  also  by  two 
or  three  others  new  to  the  rooms  ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  high-priced  things  were  bought  by  the  usual 
large  collectors  one  always  sees  at  King  Street  when 
good  things  are  advertised.  The  Vandas  were  not 
good,  but  seem  to  be  going  up  in  price.  A  decent 
plant  of  V.  tricolor  realised  10  gs.  ;  Cattleya  Skin- 
neri, 24  gs.  ;  Saccolabium  gultatum  Holfordianum, 
30  gs.  ;  a  smaller  plant,  14  gs.  ;  Masdevallia  llarry- 
ana  Denisoniana,  19  gs.  ;  M.  Chelsoni,  17  gs.  ; 
Cattleya  Trianns  alba,  15  gs.  ;  C.  exoniensis,  23  gs.  ; 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  10  gs.  ;  Cattleya  Tnan.u 
Morgani,  26  gs.  ;  another  C.  exoniensis,  it  gs.  ; 
Aerides  Schruderi,  22  gs.  ;  Cattleya  Warneri, 
124  gs.  ;  Cattleya  labiata,  autumn  flowering,  32  gs.  ; 
Ladia  anceps  Dawsoni,  12  gs.  ;  Odontoglossum  uoly- 
xanthum,  II  gs.  Although  rare  things  fetched  good 
prices,  plenty  of  good  showy  ones  were,  as  usual, 
acquired  by  small  growers  at  very  easy  prices. 
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The  operations  in  the  flower-garden  at  this  dull 
season  (and  rendered  more  dull  by  the  prevailing 
inclemency  of  the  weather)  are  reduced  lo  a  minimum 
as  regards  any  showy  results,  and  when  on  the  lawn 
the  worm-casts  are  kept  well  rolled,  and  the  grass 
and  gravel  walks  well  rolled,  the  attention  may  well 
be  turned  to  those  often  unseen  and  unappreciated 
operations  upon  the  proper  attention  to  which  the 
power  of  carrying  out  the  needful  woik  of  spring  and 
summer  mainly  depends.  It  is  all  veiy  well  to  give  a 
set  of  rules  for  sowing  seeds  and  planting  our,  but  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  other  things 
upon  which  an  abundant  Moral  display  depends,  and 
we  are  taught  by  experience  that  earth  which  is  con- 
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stanlly  occupied  by  plants  requiring  nourishment  will 
in  time  become  exhausted  of  those  elements  which 
contribute  to  their  healthy  development,  and  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  provide  beforehand,  so  as  to  be 
ready  when  wanted  for  use,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
what  may  be  called  unexhausted  composts  ;  and  as 
the  preparation  of  these  composts  is  a  work  of  time, 
often  of  years,  I  have  ventured  to  call  attention  to  it 
at  this  comparatively  leisure  time  in  this  department. 
Foremost  seems  to  me  to  come — 

The  Storing  or  Tree  Leaves.— There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  decayed  vegetable  matter,  which 
may  be  considered  the  most  natural  fertiliser 
provided  for  plants  in  a  wild  state,  is  also  the 
best  fertiliser  we  can  provide  for  them  in  what 
may  be  called  an  artificial  state,  where,  whatever 
help  they  would  get  under  natural  conditions, 
through  the  natural  decay  of  debris,  we  through 
the  operations  on  which  a  high  state  of  keeping  de- 
pends deprive  them  of  a  chance  of  assimilating,  and  it 
thus  becomes  imperative  to  provide  the  best  substitute 
we  can.  As  the  trees  are  now  commencing  to 
shed  their  leaves  in  earnest,  those  which  were  stored 
last  year  should  be  at  once  turned  over  into  the  place 
previously  occupied  by  that  which  has  been  shifted  to 
the  soil-ground  in  readiness  for  use,  and  the  space 
(which  should  be  ample)  filled  with  a  fresh  supply  as 
they  are  accumulated.  To  carry  out  this  matter  a 
large  space  should  be  set  apart  in  a  sheltered  out-of- 
the-way  corner,  one  half  of  which  should  be  filled 
with  fresh  leaves  every  year,  to  be  turned  over  to 
undergo  another  year's  decomposition,  after  which  it 
will  be  sufficiently  friable  lor  use. 

Charred  Rubbish.— Another  very  useful  fertiliser 
is  formed  from  the  dibris  collected  during  the  season 
from  lawns,  flower-beds,  and  borders.  Wherever 
there  is  a  practicability  of  subjecting  the  whole  of  it  to 
the  action  of  fire  from  time  to  time,  and,  thrown  into  a 
heap,  it  becomes  a  valuable  material  for  renovating 
exhausted  beds  and  borders. 

Decomposed  Manures.  —  It  is  oftentimes  neces- 
sary to  apply  more  stimulating  material  than  the 
above,  for  which  a  due  provision  should  be  made. 
Thoroughly  decayed  manure  from  the  cow-yard  will 
be  found  the  best  stimulant  to  apply  to  hot  and  dry 
soils,  but  well-fed  horse-manure  is  best  suited  to  the 
generality  of  soils,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  flower 
garden  there  should  be  an  ample  store  put  by  every 
year.  It  should  be  frequently  turned  over  for  aera- 
tion and  decomposition,  as  it  is  best  for  use  after 
at  least  two  years'  submission  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Loam. — This  material  is  such  an  obvious  necessity 
in  the  flower  garden  that  I  scarcely  need  remind  the 
operator  to  take  advantage  of  any  leisure  opportunity 
to  secure  a  good  supply.  I  prefer  a  good  loam  from 
off  the  chalk.  John  Cox,  Kedkaj. 


iBrapes   an.6   Uineries. 

The  earliest  vinery,  if  started  as  advised  in  my 
last  Calendar,  can  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of 
50°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day,  and  if  the  present  mild 
weather  continues,  a  few  degrees  warmer.  Turn  over 
the  fermenting  material  on  the  inside  border  every 
morning,  and  add  fresh  dung  and  leaves  as  the  heat 
declines.  Give  a  little  air  by  the  back  ventilators 
when  the  temperature  reaches  65°,  and  close  early  in 
the  afternoon,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
Syringe  the  rods  with  tepid  water  several  times  daily, 
but  not  after  closing  time.  If  the  border  was 
thoroughly  watered  when  started,  it  will  be  sufficiently 
wet  for  some  time  yet ;  examine  the  fermenting 
material  on  the  outside  border,  and  add  fresh  dung 
and  leaves  when  required  to  keep  the  heat  steady. 
Continue  to  prune  succession-houses  as  the  Grapes  are 
cut  and  the  leaves  fall  off;  after  pruning,  it  the 
borders  are  dry,  give  them  a  good  soaking  of  clear 
water,  and  keep  the  houses  as  cool  as  possible.  Late 
Hamburghs  will  require  great  care  to  keep  them  well 
this  moist  mild  weather,  and  the  outside  borders  must 
be  covered  to  throw  off  the  rain  ;  our  latest  Ham- 
burghs have  nearly  all  the  roots  inside,  and  I  find  they 
keep  very  well.  Look  over  the  bunches  several 
times  weekly  for  decayed  berries,  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  light  and  dry  ;  give  air  freely  when  the 
weather  is  bright  and  fine  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  close  early  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  outside 


atmosphere  is  dry.  On  wet  days  very  little  air  must 
be  given,  and  sufficient  fire-heat  used  to  keep 
the  internal  atmosphere  light  and  dry.  Muscat  s 
can  still  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  500 
to  55°  while  this  mild  weather  lasts,  but  if  cold 
frosty  nights  come  on  let  the  temperature  fall  lower 
rather  than  use  too  much  fire-heat,  or  the  berries  will 
begin  to  shrivel  and  lose  weight.  If  the  borders  are 
thoroughly  drained  sometimes  they  will  take  water, 
but  it  must  be  given  with  great  care  not  to  saturate 
the  border.  Choose  a  fine  bright  day  for  the  opera- 
tion, and  give  a  little  extra  heat  and  air  to  dry  up  the 
surface  moisture,  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  but  turn  it  off  again  before  the  house  is  closed  in 
the  afternoon.  Cive  air  through  the  back  ventilators 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  but  front  air  must  be 
admitted  with  caution,  only  for  a  few  hours  on  the 
brightest  days.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  decayed 
berries,  or  they  will  soon  spoil  the  bunches  ;  and  go 
over  all  the  corners  of  the  house  weekly  with  a  hair 
broom  to  dislodge  the  spiders,  for  if  this  is  neglected 
they  will  travel  all  over  the  bunches  and  spoil  their 
appearance.  The  earliest  pot  Vines  must  be  kept  at 
a  night  temperature  of  50°,  with  a  rise  of  io"  by  day, 
or  a  few  degrees  higher  if  the  weather  is  mild  ;  if  they 
are  plunged  in  fermenting  material,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  stand  them  on  pots  and  put  the  material  round 
them,  then  fresh  dung  and  leaves  can  be  added  as  the 
heat  declines,  without  disturbing  them.  When 
plunging  them,  make  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  larger,  as  it  will  let  the  water  pass  off  more  freely, 
and  the  roots  will  derive  benefit  from  the  decayed 
material  when  they  are  finishing  ;  syringe  the  Vines 
with  tepid  water  several  times  daily,  and  close  early 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  temperature  is  high  with 
sun  -  heat.  Joshua  Atkins,  Locking  Gardens, 
Wantage. 


ardi)    fruit 
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Continued  wet  weather  during  October  and  the 
beginning  of  this  month  having  prevented  any  com- 
mencement being  made  with  the  pruning  of  trees 
on  walls,  all  work  of  this  description  will  have  to  be 
done  this  season  during  the  very  shortest  days,  when 
least  progress  can  be  made,  and  when  probably  the 
temperature  may  be  too  low  to  do  the  work  with 
comfort.  Every  endeavour  should,  therefore,  be 
made  to  get  abreast  of  all  work  of  this  description  by 
proceeding  with  it  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
fierce  gales  have  torn  oft  much  of  the  foliage  that 
promised  to  hang  long  on  fruit  walls,  and  assistance 
in  the  way  of  removal  with  brooms,  &c,  will  not  be 
required  ;  for  any  leaves  now  remaining  on  Plums  or 
Peaches  are  of  so  green  a  description  as  to  leave  no 
hope  of  ripening  and  falling,  but  must  now  remain 
until  destroyed  by  sharp  frosts,  or  until  the  immature 
shoots  on  which  they  hang  are  removed  in  pruning. 
Morello  Cherries  can  have  their  growths  laid  in  some- 
what more  closely  than  other  fruit  trees,  but  avoid 
any  approach  to  crowding.  Remove  in  all  the  thicker 
parts  of  the  tree  the  terminal  shoots  that  have  borne 
fruit,  retaining  the  next  lower  growth  to  take  its 
place.  All  extensions  that  have  reached  their  allotted 
limits  and  have  had  their  summer  growth  stopped 
can  be  likewise  cut  out  if  their  retention  would  crowd 
that  part  of  the  wall  ;  but  they  may  be  kept  to  form 
spurs — or,  rather,  short  twiggy  growths  that  will 
prove  very  fruitful  if  required.  Little  further  pruning 
will  be  necessary  than  the  above  thinning-out,  as  it  is 
well  to  avoid  shortening  back  the  growths,  and  to 
depend  upon  the  removal  of  some  of  the  longest 
bare  shoots,  and  the  laying-in  of  younger  ones 
for  the  efficient  furnishing  of  the  treee ;  but  if 
any  very  bare  places  occur  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  back  to  induce  the  emission  of 
more  growths.  Cover  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
old  wood  with  young  shoots  to  avoid  the  bare- 
ness so  often  seen  about  the  main  branches  of  old 
trees  of  the  Morello.  See  to  the  removal  of  all  ties 
that  are  likely  to  become  too  tight  and  to  injure  the 
branch  before  the  time  for  the  next  general  overhaul 
comes  around.  If  nails  are  used  for  securing  the 
trees  to  the  wall  see  that  none  press  against  the 
branches,  or  are  in  such  close  proximity  as  to 
endanger  those  that  may  be  expected  to  swell  rapidly 
at  an  early  date.  Much  less  use  of  the  knife  should 
be  required  at  this  time  on  walls  devoted  to  sweet 
Cherries  than  is  needed  on  the  Morello  wall,  if  the 
former  have  been  duly  attended  to  during  the  sum- 
mer.    If  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  scale,  let  all 


ahreds  or  old  ties  be  removed,  and  the  trees  be  cleaned 
as  effectually  as  possible  by  scraping  any  affected  part 
with  some  blunt  instrument,  particularly  attending  to 
portions  near  to  the  wall,  or  between  large  branches 
where  the  inconspicuous  pests  are  not  easily  been. 
After  having  removed  all  that  can  be  observed,  let  all 
the  adjacent  parts  be  carefully  dressed  with  an  in- 
secticide before  re-nailing.  Where  the  black  aphis 
has  been  troublesome  it  will  be  equally  necessary  to 
remove  all  old  fastening  material,  and  to  cleanse  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  and  it  will  be  likewise  well  to 
rill  in  all  old  nail-holes  and  other  crevices  with  a 
thick  wash  composed  of  a  mixture  in  which  clay  can 
be  made  the  stopping  agent,  with  the  addition  of 
soft-soap  and  tobacco-water  to  destroy  any  lurking 
embryo  or  adult  black-fly  that  may  be  present. 

Work  recommended  to  be  done  in  a  previous 
Calendar  in  the  way  of  root  lifting  where  necessaiy, 
cannot  have  been  carried  out  in  most  districts  on 
account  of  the  saturated  state  of  the  ground,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  in  some  cases  that  such  needed  work  will 
have  to  remain  over  for  another  season  on  account  of 
the  press  of  work  in  this  department,  crowded  out  of 
course  by  the  impossibility  of  getting  upon  the  land 
for  some  time  past.  Whatever  planting  or  lifting  is 
being  done  cannot  be  too  carefully  timed  as  to  the 
state  of  the  weather,  to  avoid  surrounding  the  replanted 
roots  with  a  mass  of  soil  of  mortar-like  consistency,  in 
which  the  trees  may  be  expected  to  grow  worse  than 
before.  Finish  oft"  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  the 
work  proceeds,  and  avoid  the  unsightliness  of  mounds 
of  earth  and  trimmings  of  roots  littering  the  fiuit 
borders  until  a  more  convenient  season. 

The  trenching  of  ground  for  fresh  plantations  of 
bush  or  other  fruits,  or  for  the  removal  of  ex- 
hausted lines  or  individual  stations,  must  also 
be  speedily  proceeded  with  as  opportunity  offers. 
Use  as  much  fresh  soil  as  is  procurable,  and  work- 
in  at  the  same  time  sufficient  stable  manure,  on 
any  sites  previously  occupied  with  fruit  trees,  to 
thoroughly  enrich  the  ground  ;  but  where  the  land  has 
been  under  general  routine  cropping  the  soil  will 
usually  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  rich  for  planting  in 
without  the  addition  of  futher  manure,  which  might 
only  tend  to  the  production  of  rank  and  unfruitful 
growths.  It  is  well  to  remember  in  preparing  for 
such  work  that  proper  stocks,  shallow  and  firm 
planting,  with  the  soil  sufficiently  dry  to  allow  of 
the  latter  requisite  being  effectually  performed,  are 
surer  factors  in  the  production  of  satisfactory  fruit 
crops  than  undue  enrichment  of  the  proposed  stations, 
Ralph  Crosslins^  Ptnarth  Nurseries. 


iChe   Pine    Stoue. 

As  winter  is  now  at  hand  and  cold  nights  are  pre- 
vailing, night  temperatures  should  be  carefully  regu- 
lated. Keep  fruilinghouses  at  about  700  at  10  P.M., 
which  may  be  allowed  to  fall  to  650  by  6  a  m.  The 
day  temperatures  may  rise  to  So°,  or  even  850,  in  mild 
weather,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  solar  heat.  Keep  the 
bottom-heat  for  fruiting  plants  in  all  stages  steady  at 
from  850  to  900.  Keep  succession  plants  about  65°  at 
night,  with  a  rise  of  io°  by  day,  so  that  they  are  kept 
gently  growing  until  they  show  signs  of  fruiting.  If 
the  growth  is  well  developed  and  matured  they  will 
readily  show  fruit  at  the  proper  time.  Keep  the 
bottom-heat  for  plants  in  succession  stages  steady  at 
about  8o°.  Keep  rooted  suckers  in  different  sizes  and 
sorts  from  6o°  to  650  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  50  to  10* 
by  day,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
the  bottom-heat  at  about  750.  Our  practice  is  to 
keep  them  in  a  light  structure  close  to  the  glass  with 
a  direct  south  aspect,  and  under  these  conditions  they 
arc  kept  gently  growing  throughout  the  winter.  The 
reprehensible  practice  of  allowing  rooted  suckers 
to  become  weakly  and  drawn  or  pot-bound 
during  winter  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
Cover  over  the  glass  at  night  to  keep  up  the  tempera- 
tures with  a  minimum  amount  of  fire-heat.  Plants 
that  are  just  showing  fruit,  such  as  Smooth  Cayennes 
and  Charlotte  Rothschilds,  should  be  carefully  nursed, 
as  they  will  ripen  at  a  time  when  Pines  are  scarce, 
and  when  the  fruits  will  be  appreciated.  The  early 
batch  of  succession  plants  will  now  be  completing 
their  growth,  and  it  will  soon  be  noticed  that 
they  close  in  their  centres  — an  almost  sure  indi- 
cation that  the  plants  will  show  fruit  soon.  AH 
plants  approaching  this  stage  should  be  carefully 
selected  and  placed  in  a  division  or  compartment  to 
themselves  ;  these  will  form  the  early  starters  for 
January  and  February,  and  succeed  those  above  re- 
ferred to.  Water  fruiting  plants  approaching  their 
last  stage  of  swelling,  or  those  that  are  colouring, 
cautiously  ;  for  if  over-watered  at  this  stage  the  fruit 
will  turn  black  in  the  centre  before  it  is  perfectly 
ripe.  Continue  to  water  all  Pines  carefully,  and  on 
the  safe  side.  Keep  the  soil  and  balls  uniformly 
moist — neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  Attend  to  the 
linings  of  pits  and  frames,  and  where  bottom-heat  is 
entirely  supplied  by  fermenting  materials  see  that 
the  heat  does  not  decline  before  fresh  materials  are 
added.  D.  Wilson,  Castle  Hill,  Devon. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms; 

and  at  the  Auction  Mart,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morris. 
Chrysanthemum    Shows  at    Oxford,    Man- 
chester,    Liverpool    (two     days)  ;     and 

Brighton  (three  days). 
Great  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  &c,  at  Lee's 

Nursery,     Isleworth,    by     Protheroe     & 

Morris  (three  days). 
Sale    of    Imported    Orchids,    at    Stevens' 

Rooms. 
Chrysanthemum    Shows  at    Northampton, 

Wimbledon,  and  Birmingham  (two  days). 
Sale    of    Plants   and    Bulbs,    at    Stevens' 

Rooms. 
Chrysanthemum    Shows    at    Staines    and 

Aylesbury. 
Sale    of    Imported    Orchids,    at     Stevens' 

Rooms. 
Sale  of  Liliumauratum  Eulbs,  at  Stevens' 

Rooms. 
Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Cheetham  Hill 

and  South  Shields. 
Sale   of    Plants    and    Bulbs,    at    Stevens' 

Rooms. 


Monday,  Nov.  ao 
Tuesday,      Nov.  21 

Wednesday,  Nov.  aa  - 

Thursday,  Nov.  33 
Friday,  Nov.  34 
Saturday,     Nov.  25 


TO  go  in  wet  is  to  go  in  well  for  growing 
used  to  be  a  maxim  among  planters  : 
Bad  for  the  men,  good  for  the  trees,  was  another 
old  saw,  pointing  the  same  truth.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  an  excess  of  wet  may  prevent 
planting.  It  is  impossible  to  plant  to  any  firm 
or  successful  purpose  in  water,  as  not  a  few 
early  planters  have  found  to  their  cost  who 
essayed  to  plant  towards  the  end  of  October. 
A  rainfall  ranging  from  300  to  400  tons  per 
acre  within  a  single  month  must  needs  convert 
the  solid  earth  into  a  semi-swamp. 

Neither  are  the  ill  effects  of  the  rain  confined 
solely  to  the  ground  ;  the  trees  are  also  flooded 
with  watery  sap  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 
their  ceasing  to  grow,  or  maturing  the  growth  al- 
ready made.  Instead  of  autumnal  tints  denoting 
semi  or  perfect  maturation  the  leaves  are,  in  some 
cases,  as  green  as  Leeks,  and  the  branchlets  full 
of  watery  sap.  These  are  but  a  sorry  prepara- 
tion for  planting,  and  will  furnish  a  wretched 
defence  against  the  frost  that  mostly  comes 
with  unwonted  severity  on  the  heels  of  abnor- 
mally wet  autumns.  Left  undisturbed  much  of 
the  current  year's  wood  is  likely  to  become  food 
for  frost— transplanted  in  such  succulent  con- 
dition it  is  almost  sure  to  be  dried  up  or  blighted 
by  the  fast  drying  winds. 

And  yet  this  wonderful  downpour  is  not  an 
unmixed  evil  to  the  planter.  It  reveals  to  him 
how  land  is  affected  by  water,  and  measures 
at  sight  its  true  state  in  regard  to  drainage. 
Any  land  may  indeed  be  flooded  by  such 
abnormal  rainfalls,  but  well  drained  lands  are 
quickly  relieved  of  their  watery  burdens,  and 
by  noting  the  time  and  manner  of  their  drying 
it  is  easy  to  read  off,  as  it  were,  their  need  of 
drainage  or  otherwise.  Should  the  land  need 
draining  this  ought  to  be  at  once  attended  to. 
By  carefully  noting  the  mode  of  subsidence  and 
removal  of  water  from  drowned  or  saturated 
land  many  useful  hints  may  be  gleaned  as  to 
the  direction  and  fall  of  drains.  Sometimes  it 
may  happen  that  one  deep  open  ditch  or  drain 
may  drain  an  entire  side  of  a  field  that  it  may 
be  intended  to  convert  into  a  wood.  In  no  case 
should  plantations  be  made  on  land  with  sour 
or  stagnant  water  or  mud  for  its  base.  Alders, 
Willows  or  Poplars  may  thrive  on  such  soils, 
but  hardly  any  other  trees  will  live  or  thrive  to 
any  profitable  purpose  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  hence  the  importance  of  draining  before 
planting,  and  ditches  and  drains  may  be  cut 
most  rapidly  through  moist  soils.  Much  labour 
may  also  be  saved  by  proceeding  with  the 
making  of  the  holes  so  soon  as  the  earth  works 
freely  and  cleanly  after  the  water  has  subsided. 
Moist  earth  is  soft  and  easily  moved,  and  soon 
crumbles  after  exposure  to  drying  winds  or 
ameliorating  frosts.  The  sooner  therefore 
the  holes  can  be  made  the  better  ;  and  thus, 
while  the  root-runs  are  being  sweetened  and 
prepared  by  exposure,  the  trees  will  also  be 
getting  more  matured  and  better  fitted 
for  removal.  Owing  to  the  exceptional 
lateness  and  wetness  of  the  season,  it  will 
hardly  be  desirable  to  plant  so  early  this  season 
as  usual.  The  immature  shoots  are  easily 
shrivelled  up  and  injured,  and  the  green  leaves 


fail  to  excite  or  maintain  any  root  action  in 
their  new  spheres.  On  the  contrary  any  action 
that  takes  place  is  one  of  depletion.  Even  the 
roots  of  many  plants  at  this  season  are  almost 
too  active  and  full  of  growth  to  be  removed 
with  safety  as  early  as  usual.  The  best  condi- 
tion for  the  replanting  of  trees  is  probably 
just  shortly  before  root  activity  ceases  ;  growth 
is  still  going  on,  but  has  well-nigh  stopped,  and 
the  root-growth  made  has  sufficient  firmness 
and  solidity  to  excite  and  sustain  sufficient 
new  growth  to  re-establish  the  tree  or  plant  in 
its  new  position  so  soon  as  possible.  No 
sooner  is  this  done  than  the  risk  involved 
in  removal  has  passed  away,  and  the  plant  may 
be  pronounced  safe  ;  provided  always,  however, 
that  it  is  securely  fixed  at  once  in  its  new  home, 
for  fixity  of  tenure  and  position  of  the  most 
determined  sort  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
conditions  of  its  future  prosperity.  In  so  far, 
however,  as  the  recent  rains  have  washed  the 
summer  heat  out  of  the  ground,  they  will  prove 
hindrances  to  growth,  ior  the  warmth  of  the 
earth  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
exciting  the  roots  to  immediate  action.  But 
provided  the  present  mild  and  dripping  weather 
lasts  a  little  longer,  newly  planted  trees  will 
be  kept  fresh  until  root-growth  begins,  while 
the  check  incident  to  transplantation  may  pro- 
bably so  far  drain  them  of  sap  as  to  enable 
them  to  bear  severe  cold  better  than  those  that 
have  not  been  disturbed.  The  transplantation 
of  some  hardy  plants  before  winter  as  a  means 
of  making  them  more  hardy  has  not  yet 
received  the  attention  that  it  deserves  from 
cultivators,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  proved 
from  frequent  experience  that  transplanted 
plants  pass  through  severe  cold  better  than 
those  that  have  not  been  moved.  Two 
examples  from  the  widely  opposite  families  of 
Rosa  and  the  Brassica  are  more  or  less  familiar 
to  all.  Hence  Broccoli  are  looked  over  or 
replanted,  and  it  was  seriously  proposed  by  a 
large  rosarian  the  other  day  that  probably  the 
most  efficient  protection  for  Roses  against  the 
expected  severities  of  the  coming  winter  was  to 
transplant  them  at  once  or  lay  them  in  by  the 
heels  till  next  spring. 


Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert. — We  have 

so  fully  and  so  recently  alluded  to  the  merits  of 
this  fine  kitchen  Apple  that  we  need  not  now  again 
describe  it,  especially  as  its  outward  characteristics 
are  so  well  pourtrayed  in  the  annexed  illustration 
(fig.  116).  For  the  many  reasons  mentioned  in  our 
number  for  September  30,  p.  435,  "  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  may  claim  a  place  among  the  very  few  first- 
class  kitchen  Apples,"  and  as  such  we  take  pleasure 
in  bringing  it  again  under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Van   Houtte  Memorial  Prize.  —  At  a 

meeting  of  the  committee  held  on  Tuesday  last  it  was 
decided  to  offer  at  the  approaching  quinquennial 
exhibition  at  Ghent,  for  competition  among  Belgian 
exhibitors  only,  two  prizes  each  of  about  the  value  of 
j£i2,  one  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower  remarkable  for  their  fine  cultivation  (Orchids 
excepted) ;  the  other  for  eight  plants  of  Imantophyllum 
[different  varieties  ?]  in  flower. 

- —  The  Coffee  Leaf  Disease.  —  Owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  this  disease  the  importation  of 
Coffee  plants  and  berries  into  Reunion,  from  Mauri- 
tius, India,  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Fiji 
Islands,  is  prohibited. 

NERINE  Cami  x  .—This  is  a  beautiful  hybrid 

raised  by  Dr.  Cam,  of  Hereford,  between  N.  curvi- 
folia  as  the  pollen  parent  and  N.  undulata  as  the 
seed-bearer.  It  possesses  the  valuable  property  of 
producing  its  flowers  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves. 
The  umbel  consists  of  about  ten  flattened  flower-stalks 
emerging  from  within  two  broadly  lanceolate  pink 
bracts.  The  individual  flowers  are  about  I \  inch 
long,  bell-shaped,  the  segments  linear-oblong  acute, 
the  outer  ones  apiculate,  wavy  at  the  edges,  all  rosy- 
pink,   distinctly   flushed   with   blue.      Three   of  the 


stamens  are  longer  than  the  other  three,  but  the 
anthers  of  each  set  seem  to  open  about  the  same  time, 
and  to  be  in  advance  of  the  stigma,  so  that  the  inter- 
vention of  insects  or  some  other  mode  of  fertilisation 
is  requisite. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia.— Dr.  Masters  has  been  elected  a  corre- 
spondent of  this  Academy. 

M.  Ed.  Andre.— The  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 

Revue  Horticole  and  the  well-known  landscape  gar- 
dener announces  that  his  address  is  now  30,  Rue 
Chaptal,  Paris. 

Horticultural  Appliances.  —  It  is  an- 
nounced that  an  exhibition  of  horticultural  appliances, 
and  every  requisite  in  connection  with  the  garden, 
will  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  from 
March  15  to  24,  1SS3,  inclusive. 

Lapageria  rosea  var.— There  are  several 

forms  of  both  the  white  and  the  red  Lapageria  in 
cultivation.  Of  the  red  sort  especially  there  are  a 
good  many,  varying  considerably,  not  only  in  the 
size  and  form  of  the  flowers,  but  more  so  in  their 
depth  of  colour.  Planted  out  in  one  of  the  houses  at 
Sudborne  Hall  there  is  a  medium-sized  specimen,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  of  the  most  intense  brilliant 
crimson,  much  more  vivid  than  the  form  usually 
designated  by  the  name  of  rosea  splendens.  It  is  as 
much  superior  to  the  ordinary  varieties  of  L,  rosea  as 
anything  in  its  way  could  be, 

Single  Dahlia  Paragon. — With  reference 

to  this  fine  old  variety,  Mr.  George  Willers,  The 
Nurseries,  Trumpington  Road,  Cambridge,  informs 
us  that  it  was  grown  for  more  than  forty  years  by  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Stead,  gardener  to  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  under  its 
original  name  of  Beauty  of  Thetford.  Mr.  Willers 
himself  has  grown  it  also  under  this  name  for  twenty 
years,  and  for  some  years  has  propagated  and  sold  it, 
but  not  under  the  name  of  Paragon.  By  whom  and 
when  Beauty  of  Thetford  alias  Paragon  was  raised  is 
still  an  open  question,  but  the  mention  of  its  original 
name  may  enable  some  one  to  trace  it  out, 

Marie  Louise  Violets.  —  Mr.   Gilman 

sends  us  from  Ingestrie  Gardens,  Stafford,  a  fine 
bunch  of  Marie  Louise  Violets,  of  which  he  has  been 
picking  good  supplies  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
from  a  nine-light  frame,  and  still  has  an  abundance, 
l'rom  a  stock  of  four  dozen  plants,  which  Mr, 
Gilman  had  two  years  ago,  he  has  raised  the  number 
to  900,  and  being  all  full  of  bloom,  he  may  well  add 
"it  is  a  grand  thing." 

Compagnie  Continentale   d'Horticul- 

ture. — We  are  informed  that  this  company  intends 
opening  in  their  nursery,  coincident  with  the  great 
international  horticultural  exhibition  to  be  held  in 
Ghent  next  April,  a  special  exhibition  of  their  own 
private  cultures.  In  a  few  weeks,  when  the  new 
conservatory  and  greenhouses  which  are  in  course  of 
construction  will  be  finished,  the  company's  nursery 
will  contain  more  than  100,000  square  feet  of  glass- 
houses, not  counting  the  frame-surface,  heated  by  over 
S  kilometres  (5  miles)  of  piping.  A  new  entrance  by 
the  Boulevard  de  la  Coupure  will  put  the  establish- 
ment in  almost  immediate  communication  with  the 
Casino,  where  the  international  show  will  be  held. 

Cambridge    Botanic    Garden.  —  Mr. 

Lynch  informs  us  that  the  number  of  kinds  now 
growing  in  the  herbaceous  and  alpine  collection  of 
this  garden  is  27SS,  without  F'erns,  which  is  rather 
more  than  twice  the  number  he  found  there  three 
years  ago. 

Roots   and   Leaves. — It  is  convenient  to 

maintain  the  separate  existence  of  axis  and  appendage 
(caulome  and  phyllome),  but  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  there  is  really  any  absolute  fundamental 
difference  between  the  two.  To  the  numerous  cases 
of  parts  intermediate  in  character  between  stem  and 
leaf  M.  Clos  now  adds  others  intermediate  between 
leaf  and  root,  citing  in  support  of  his  proposition 
what  he  calls  the  "  phyllorhizes  "  of  Trapa  natans, 
Salvinia,  Azolla,  Limnophila,  Myriophyllum,  Elatine, 
Utricularia.  The  curious  pouches  of  the  latter  are 
considered  as  independent  organs,  not  distinctly 
referable  to  leaf,  stem,  or  root. 
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Salvias   at  Sudbourne   Hall.— With  a 

good  selection  of  sorts  and  the  plants  well  managed, 
there  are  few  things  in  autumn  so  effective  as  Salvias. 
At  Sudbourne  they  are  remarkably  well  grown,  and 
produce  a  mass  of  flowers  unequalled  by  anything 
that  can  be  had  during  the  late  months  of  the  year, 
not  even  excepting  the  favourite  Chrysanthemums, 
affording  as  they  do  colours  not  found  in  the  last- 
named  plants.  The  sorts  Mr.  Bethell  cultivates 
are  S.  spleudens  Bruanti,  much  superior  in  every  way 


wide  difference  between  the  results  obtainable,  as 
they  are  often  seen,  and  where  managed  as  they  are 
at  Sudborne.  In  addition  to  the  conservatory,  where, 
along  with  Chrysanthemums,  Bouvardias,  perpetual 
flowering  Carnations,  zonal  l'elargoniums,  Primulas, 
autumn  flowering  Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  Camellias, 
they  collectively  till  the  house  with  a  sheet  of  bloom  ; 
there  was  a  large  house  competely  filled  with  them. 
Mr.  Bethell  plants  them  out  in  the  open  ground  in 
spring,   giving  plenty  of  room  t0  lieep  lncm  hushy, 


roofs,  Mr.  McCORQUODALE  reared  from  seed  a  plant 
of  Pinus  Douglasii,  and  allowed  it  to  grow  for  four 
years  from  the  terminal  bud  only,  suppressing  the 
side-buds  as  soon  as  they  were  visible.  When,  after 
four  years,  the  plant  was  uprooted,  the  roots  were 
found  as  fully  developed  as  il  the  branches  had  been 
allowed  to  grow. 

The  Floral  Committee.— Now  that  the 

time  is  approaching  when  new  arrangements  must  be 


Fig.  116.— lane's  prince  albert  apple,    (see  p.  656.) 


to  the  well-known  S.  splendens,  better  in  habit, 
larger  spikes,  fully  as  vivid  in  colour,  and  yielding  a 
much  greater  sheet  of  bloom  ;  S.  Pitcheri,  unequalled 
as  a  blue  variety,  alike  desirable  for  its  lovely  shade 
of  colour  and  the  quantity  of  flowers  it  makes  ;  S. 
Bethelli,  the  bright  rosy  flowers  of  this  kind 
produced  in  such  profusion  as  to  almost  hide  the 
foliage,  and  lasting  long  on  the  plant,  or  in  a  cut 
state,  constitute  it  one  of  the  most  reliable  blooming 
plants  for  autumn  decoration.  Yet  with  the  naturally 
free-flowering  disposition  of  the  Salvias,  blooming 
as  they  will  under  indifferent  cultivation,  there   is  a 


lifting  and  poiting  them  before  they  come  into  flower, 
they  run  about  2$  feet  high  by  as  much  through, 
bushy,  and  well  furnished  down  to  the  pots.  Figures 
of  all  the  principal  varieties  were  given  in  our  columns 
in  1SS0-S1,  vols,  xiv.,  xv. 

Root  and  Branch.  —  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  Mr, 
McCorquodale  related  the  result  of  an  experiment 
made  to  show  the  relation  between  root  and  branch. 
A  friend  having  maintained  that  the  destruction  of  a 
branch  produced  a  corresponding  destruction  of  the 


made  it  may  be  fitting  to  call  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  First-class  Certificates  are  too  frequently 
awarded  at  the  committee  meetings  of  the  Roya! 
Horticultural  Society.  For  the  reputation  of  the 
Society  it  behoves  the  committee  to  be  much  more 
chary  in  the  award  of  these  documents  to  florists' 
flowers  and  plants  whose  chief  interest  is  of  a  merely 
commercial  or  ephemeral  nature.  The  awards  of  such 
certificates  to  Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  and  the  like  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  those  given  to  plants  of  higher 
rank  in  the  floral  hierarchy,  but  which  are  not,  and 
cannot  be,  the  objects  of  commercial  enterprise  excep 
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to  a  limited  extent,  and  they  are  also  out  of  all 
due  proportion  to  the  awards  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee. To  award  a  First-class  Certificate  to  a 
new  Chrysanthemum,  we  will  say,  differing  very 
slightly  if  at  all  from  scores  and  hundreds  of 
others,  and  then  only  in  degree,  while  no  higher 
award  is  made  to  a  new  plant  of  great  beauty  or 
interest,  to  a  newly  raised  hybrid,  or  to  a  plant 
forming  the  beginning  of  a  new  "break,"  is  absurd, 
little  calculated  to  educate  gardeners  and  the  public, 
or  to  raise  the  repute  of  the  Society.  The  evil 
arises  partly  from  the  large  number  of  members. 
It  may  often  happen  that  only  three  or  four  out 
of  twenty  or  thirty  present  vote  in  a  particular 
case,  and  those,  it  may  be,  are  not  the  most  com- 
petent to  vote  in  that  particular  case  ;  and  a  certificate 
is  thus  gained  or  lost  by  a  majority  of  one  or  two  out 
of  half-a-dozen  in  a  full  committee.  In  other  cases 
men  vote  as  the  Scotch  laird  swore,  "at  large," 
without  due  consideration  as  to  the  value  cf  their 
vote.  The  conscientious  vote  of  an  expert  is 
one  thing,  the  haphazard  vote  of  one  who 
votes  for  voting  sake  is  another.  Still,  when  a 
vote  is  given  unanimously  or  by  a  large  majority 
of  those  present  it  is  certain  that  the  plant  is 
amply  worth  the  award.  This  suggests  the  desira- 
bility of  publicly  recording  all  those  cases  where  the 
vote  is  unanimous.  It  is  evident  that  such  an  award 
is  of  far  greater  value  than  one  made  by  the  votes  of 
a  majority  of  two  or  three  out  of  half  a  dozen.  It  may, 
however,  and  indeed  frequently  does  happen,  that  the 
subject  to  be  voted  upon  demands  not  only  general 
knowledge  but  the  special  judgment  of  experts,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  whom  may  be  present  at 
the  committee  on  a  particular  occasion.  In  such  case 
the  experts  should  report  their  decision  to  the  chair- 
man, for  ratification  or  otherwise  by  the  committee  at 
large.  To  some  extent  this  is  already  done,  but  the 
plan  might  with  advantage  be  more  systematically 
carried  out.  Another  alteration  we  have  frequently 
advocated  would  be  the  formation  of  a  Plant  Com- 
mittee, in  addition  to  the  existing  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees.  The  Plant  Committee  should  take 
cognisance  of  all  newly  introduced  plants,  all  the 
ordinary  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy  plants,  leaving 
the  countless  florists'  flowers,  the  Azaleas,  the 
Camellias,  the  Roses,  the  varieties  of  Orchids,  the 
bedding-out  and  "  furnishing  "  plants,  to  be  adjudi- 
cated upon  by  the  Floral  Committee.  Other  reforms, 
to  which  we  may  hereafter  refer,  might  advantage- 
ously be  introduced. 

A  Fungus  Club  was  inaugurated  in  Edin- 
burgh on  Wednesday,  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  John 
Sadler  being  elected  President. 

The  Horticultural  Gardens  and  the 

Fisheries  Exhibition. — Regular  attendants  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  must  have  been 
much  struck  on  Tuesday  last  with  the  transforma- 
tion that  has  taken  place  in  the  gardens  since  the  last 
meeting  by  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made 
with  the  spacious  buildings  in  course  of  erection  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  great  International  Fisheries 
Exhibition  to  be  opened  in  May  next.  Although  it  is 
not  quite  agreeable  to  one's  feelings  to  see  a  garden 
so  much  cut  up,  or  to  think  of  the  wreck  that  will 
follow  the  demolition  of  the  new  buildings,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  observe  that  the  sites  of  the  different  struc- 
tures have  been  selected  with  a  due  regard  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  trees  in  statu  ijtto,  and  that  although 
the  alterations  involve  the  removal  of  a  number 
of  shrubs,  these  are  to  find  a  temporary  home 
in  the  garden  of  the  French  annexe.  The  main 
features  of  the  general  arrangement,  so  far  as  they  at 
present  can  be  seen,  consist  of  several  large  detached 
blocks  of  buildings  to  be  connected  with  one  another 
by  covered  ways.  There  are  six  of  these  blocks  in 
the  centre  of  the  garden,  with  a  long  one  on  each 
side  running  parallel  with  the  permanent  corridors, 
and  connected  therewith ;  and  the  largest  of  all 
covering  the  broad  walk  from  the  Council-room  to  a 
distance  of  60  feet  beyond  the  fountain  which  forms 
the  terminal  end  ol  the  central  walk  down  the  gar- 
dens. The  buildings  are  50  feet  broad  and  35  feet 
high,  top  lighted,  and  with  arched  roofs,  similar  to  the 
entrance  vestibule  leading  from  the  Exhibition  Road 
to  the  Council-room,  and  which  is  to  form  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  Fisheries  Exhibition.  The  Council- 
room,  in  which  the  committee  meetings  have  for  so 
long  been  held,  is  also  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  exhibition,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Society  are 


to  be  held  in  the  meantime  in  a  building  to  be  erected 
near  the  show  ground  in  the  south-west  corner  ol  the 
garden.  The  present  permanent  buildings  are  to  be 
utilised  as  much  as  possible,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  space  provided  for  in  the  new  structures,  make  up 
a  total  area  of  some  220,300  square  feet.  The  Society 
still  retains  the  conservatory,  in  which  the  spring 
shows  will  be  held  as  usual,  and  the  show  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gardens,  which  will  also  be  used 
as  heretofore.  The  western  arcade  is,  we  believe,  to 
be  used  as  an  aquarium,  and  the  large  central  pond, 
as  well  as  the  long  open  tanks  on  each  side  of  the 
garden,  are  to  be  utilised  for  exhibiting  various  kinds 
of  salt  and  fresh  water  fish.  From  a  purely  horticul- 
tural point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  the  ground  occupied 
has  hitherto  been  utilised  mainly  for  purposes  of  lawn- 
tennis,  or  other  use  only  very  indirectly  connected 
with  the  professed  objects  of  the  Society,  we  cannot 
regret  the  change,  but  the  residents  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  have  looked  on  the  garden  simply  as  a 
recreation  ground  for  their  children,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  so  complacent.  In  any  case,  the  active 
sympathy  of  horticulturists  will  be  more  than  ever 
needed. 

Messrs.  Little  &  Bali.antyne  have,  we 

hear,  lately  removed  from  their  old  premises  to  a  new 
and  extensive  block  of  buildings  which  have  been 
erected  for  them  on  the  Viaduct,  near  the  western 
approach  to  the  Citadel  Station  at  Carlisle.  The  new 
building,  which  is  of  red  sandstone,  is  seven  storeys 
in  height,  and  has  a  frontage  to  the  railway  of  about 
100  feet,  and  half  that  distance  to  the  Viaduct.  The 
bottom  storey  is  occupied  by  machinery  for  cleaning 
agricultural  and  garden  seeds.  Floor  No.  2  is  occu- 
pied by  stores  of  grass  seeds,  while  the  floor  above, 
where  Clover  seed  is  warehoused,  is  intended  as  a 
despatch  floor.  The  fourth  floor,  which  is  on  the  level  of 
the  Viaduct,  is  fitted  upas  a  spacious  shop,  the  walls  of 
which  are  lined  with  hundreds  of  drawers,  labelled 
and  numbered.  At  the  rear  of  the  shop  are  situate 
the  manager's  and  clerks'  offices,  and  a  sample-room, 
lighted  by  a  large  window  built  out  from  the  building 
to  secure  a  direct  ray  of  light  upon  an  ebonised 
"examining"  table  for  the  different  seeds.  On  this 
floor  are  speaking-tubes  communicating  with  all  parts 
of  the  building,  and  a  telephone  connecting  the  office 
with  the  Knowefield  Nurseries,  14  mile  away. 

Rough  Cock's-foot  Grass  versus  Crested 

Dog's-tail. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  agriculturists 
and  others,  held  at  Appledore,  near  to  the  well-known 
Romney  Marshes,  in  Kent,  it  was  contended  that, 
seeing  the  low  prices  fetched  by  English-grown  corn, 
and  the  high  prices  obtained  for  live-stock,  the 
farmers  should  turn  their  attention  to  the  production 
of  stock  rather  than  to  the  growth  of  Wheat.  It  was 
stated  that  in  the  Romney  Marshes,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  sheep-grazing  grounds  in  the  country,  two 
grasses  are  mainly  cultivated,  viz.,  the  Rough 
Cock's-foot  (Dactylis  glomerata)  and  the  Crested 
Dog's-tail  (Cynosurus  cristatus).  Some  scientific 
men,  said  one  of  the  speakers,  contended  that  the 
Crested  Dog's-tail  was  not  a  nutritious  grass.  The 
Cock's-foot  was  recommended  to  be  grown  in  its 
stead ;  but  the  Crested  Dog's-tail  grass  should  be 
preferred  to  the  other,  seeing  that  the  stock  liked  it 
better,  that  it  was  more  nutritious,  and  that  it  grew 
thicker  than  the  other.  The  Crested  Dog's-tail  is  a 
valuable  fine  short  grass,  and  it  invariably  consti- 
tutes a  considerable  portion  of  the  herbage  of  sheep- 
walks  and  deer-parks.  It  has  been  described  by  an 
eminent  authority  as  forming  "a  dense  turf  of  grate- 
ful nutritive  herbage,  and  is  little  affected  by  ex- 
tremes of  weather.  It  is  a  grass  included  in  all  the 
best  permanent  pasture  mixtures.  It  is  particularly 
recommended  for  inclusion  with  other  grasses  in  sheep 
pastures  on  the  beneficial  ground  that  sheep  fed  on 
such  pastures  are  less  liable  to  foot-rot  than  when  fed 
on  pastures  composed  of  the  more  soft-leaved  varieties 
of  grasses."  Another  agriculturist,  having  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  locality,  preferred  Cock's-foot 
to  Crested  Dog's-tail  on  the  ground  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  produce  it  yields  ;  that  it  shoots  forth 
again  quickly  after  being  eaten  or  cut  ;  that  it  grows 
much  more  thickly  than  any  other  grass  ;  and  that 
the  stock  relish  it  much  better.  It  is  also  claimed 
for  the  Cock's-foot  grass  that  it  will  stand  drought 
well,  makes  excellent  hay,  and  succeeds  on  almost 
any  soil,  especially  in  moist  shady  places,  under  trees, 
ic.  As  so  much  can  be  said  on  behalf  of  either 
grass  it  is  wise  to  include  them  both  in  laying  down 


land  for  sheep  pasture.  Cock's-foot  grass  is  always 
included  in  mixtures  for  laying  down  grass-lands  for 
short  terms  of  years  under  alternate  husbandry,  but 
Crested  Dog's-tail  rarely,  if  ever. 

National    Auricula    and    Carnation 

and  Picotee  Societies. — The  annual  meeting  of 
these  Societies  (Southern  Section)  was  held,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Council,  in  the  Council-room  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  14th  inst,,  John 
T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  United 
committee  reported  "  a  continued  and  an  increasing 
development  in  the  operations  and  influence  of  the 
Societies,"  the  exhibitions  having  brought  forward  a 
larger  number  of  growers  of  the  plants,  whilst  the 
interest  of  the  general  public,  "keen  from  the  first," 
had  been  largely  extended.  The  balance-sheets 
showed  for  the  Auricula  an  income  of  ^91  0^.  10J., 
and  an  expenditure  of /81  2s.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance 
in  the  Treasurer's  hands  of  £9  lSs.  $d.  ;  for  the  Car- 
nation and  Ticotee — receipts,  /154J.  6s.  $d.  ;  ex- 
penditure, ^,129  3s.  6d.,  leaving  £2$  3s.  2,t.  in  the 
Treasurer's  hands.  The  larger  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  were  due  to  the 
supplementary  exhibition  held  at  Oxford  on  August  2, 
for  which  special  contributions  were  made  ;  and  the 
Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance-sheet,  remarked  upon  this  satisfactory  deve- 
lopment of  the  operations  of  the  Society,  in  the  fact 
that  attention  was  thus  possibly  drawn  to  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers  in  a  locality  where,  for  some  years,  it 
might  be  said  they  were  scarcely  known.  The  report 
of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  with 
the  balance-sheet  ordered  to  be  printed  for  distribution 
to  the  subscribers.  The  President,  Vice-President, 
committee,  and  Honorary  Secretary,  were  re-elected. 
The  schedule  of  prizes,  slightly  varied  from  those  of 
1SS2,  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  dates  of 
exhibition,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  were  fixed  for  Tues- 
day, April  24,  and  Tuesday,  July  24,  1SS3.  The 
meeting  closed  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  and  Honorary  Secretary. 

The   Weather. — General  remarks  on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Nov.  13,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  again  been  unsettled, 
cloudy,  and  rainy,  in  all  places.  A  sharp  thunder- 
storm was  experienced  at  some  of  our  north-western 
stations  on  the  7th,  and  another,  accompanied  by 
heavy  hail  showers,  over  central  England  on  the 
following  day.  The  temperature  has  been  about 
equal  to  the  mean  in  "  England,  S.,"  but  has  ranged 
from  i°  to  4°  below  in  all  other  districts.  The  ther- 
mometer was  generally  highest  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  period,  but  the  highest  maximum  reading  for 
the  week  (580  at  Plymouth)  was  registered  on  the 
10th.  The  minima,  which  occurred  either  on  the 
12th  or  13th,  were  much  lower  than  those  of  last 
week,  and  varied  from  300  in  "  England,  S.W.,"  to 
25°  in  "England,  S.,"  and  23°  in  "Ireland,  N." 
Rainfall  shows  a  slight  deficit  in  the  east  of  England 
and  south  of  Ireland,  but  in  all  other  districts  the  fall 
was  rather  in  excess  of  the  mean.  Bright  sunshine 
has  been  more  prevalent  than  during  last  week  in  all 
distrcts,  except  "  Scotland,  E."  The  percentage  of 
possible  duration  varied  from  47  in  "  England,  E.," 
and  43  in  "England,  S.,"  to  2S  in  "Scotland,  W.," 
and  25  in  "  Scotland,  E."  Depressions  observed  : — 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  depressions 
have  again  travelled  over  our  islands  in  a  south- 
easterly or  north-easterly  direction,  bringing  strong 
winds  or  gales  from  between  south  and  west  or  north- 
west to  all  our  coasts.  By  the  morning  of  the  1 2th, 
however,  the  conditions  had  undergone  a  decided 
change.  The  barometer  had  risen  briskly  at  all  our 
more  noithern  stations,  while  it  showed  a  tendency 
to  fall  in  the  south-west  and  over  France.  On  the 
following  day  pressure  continued  to  increase  over  our 
northern  counties,  while  a  depression,  which  had 
approached  the  north-west  of  France  from  the  south- 
west, moved  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  caused 
easterly  gales  or  strong  winds  on  our  south  and  south- 
east coasts,  and  moderate  easterly  breezes  elsewhere. 

Gardening   Appointments. — Mr.    John 

Penson,  lately  Foreman  at  Knowsley  Hall,  as 
Gardener  to  Lord  Forester  at  Willey  Hall,  Shrop- 
shire.— Mr.  Matthfav  Bi.acki.ock,  late  Gardener 
to  W.  Gordon,  Esq.,  Theareave  Castle,  Castle 
Douglas,  as  Gardener  to  W.  II.  SCOTT,  Esq.,  Nun- 
field  House,  Dumfries. 
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The  Proposed  Tink  Show  is  abandoned  for  the 
present  because  there  appears  no  reasonable  prospect 
of  a  satisfactory  competition,  the  cultivators  of  the 
flowers  being  so  few  in  number  and  so  widely  sepa- 
rated. To  obtain  the  needful  funds  would  be  but  a 
trifling  task  compared  with  that  of  obtaining  the 
flowers.  But  the  proposal  has  stimulated  many  to 
enter  on  the  cultivation  of  I'inks,  and  what  appears 
an  unsafe  step  for  1SS3  may  be  safe  and  desirable  for 
the  year  following.  The  state  of  the  case  revealed  by 
a  conference  of  friends  at  South  Kensington  on  Tues- 
day last  demonstrates  the  need  for  a  Pink  Show  to 
save  this  sweet  flower  from  annihilation.  Shirley 
fflbbtrd. 

Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations. —  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  a  few  strag- 
gling plants  of  this,  the  most  useful  and  most  charm- 
ing class  of  flowering  plants  in  cultivation,  should  see 
a  whole  houseful  of  them  in  flower  in  Mr.  C. 
Turner's  nursery  at  Slough,  where  one  is  apt  to 
forget  for  the  moment  that  it  is  within  a  few  weeks 
of  Christmas.  Without  going  as  far  as  to  say  that 
many  people  might  grow  them  as  well  as  Mr. 
Turner,  it  is  not  going  beyond  the  mark  to  say  that 
a  great  many  do  not  even  try  to  grow  them  at  all. 
We  are  now  writing  of  general  usefulness,  and  not 
merely  from  any  one  particular  point  of  view.  There 
is  no  room— or,  rather,  there  is  no  time— to  spend  upon 
what  are  called  "  fads  "  in  most  gardens  now-a-days. 
Utility,  production,  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Flowers 
are  wanted,  and  these  Carnations  are  the  cream  of 
them  in  winter — almost  at  any  time.  In  a  cut  state  we 
hardly  know  another  flower  that  will  last  as  long  and 
look  as  well.  Nor  do  we  know  of  a  single  practical 
purpose  for  which  they  may  not  be  used  with  the 
most  satisfactory  effect.  What  lady  would  not  be 
charmed  with  those  lovely  rose-pink  shades  (or  a 
bouquet,  or,  better  still,  for  her  hair  upon  special 
occasions  ?  It  perhaps  does  not  occur  to  people  that 
there  are  special  flowers  and  special  shades  of  colour 
that  are  much  esteemed  by  ladies  for  particular  occa- 
sions. A  lady  wants  a  flower  that  will  stand  the 
atmosphere  of  a  ball  room  and  look  fresh  and  bright 
for  a  night.  A  gentleman  wants  the  s-me  for  a 
button-hole  bouquet,  and  they  must  be  hard  to  please 
who  cannot  satisfy  themselves  in  all  their  hearts 
long  for,  from  a  moderate  collection  of  these  plants. 
Again,  for  grouping  purposes  they  come  in  as  usefully 
and  equally  effectively.  In  a  group  of  plants  you 
want  neutral,  striking  shades  of  colour  at  this  season. 
Plants  that  will  bear  from  one  to  two  dozen  bright 
scarlet,  crimson,  or  pink  flowers  in  a  6-inch  pot  are 
just  the  thing  for  touching  up  a  collection.  Say  there 
is  a  slight  vacuum  between  two  Palms  or  Ferns,  and 
you  drop  in  one  of  these  plants  between  them,  you 
change  the  effect  as  if  by  a  magic  wand.  Or  bring 
them  into  contact  with  a  well-grown  Kichardia,  or  a 
dwarf  while  Chrysanthemum,  and  you  have  an  effect 
equally  good.  Reverting  for  a  moment  to  Mr. 
Turner's  collection,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how 
varieties  that  were  considered  fine  a  short  time  ago 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  many  of  the  new  kinds. 
A  variety  called  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  rosy-pink,  not  yet  in 
commerce,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  flowers  we  have 
ever  seen  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  and  their  bright 
appearance  indicates  unusual  vigour  and  substance. 
The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit.  Rosy  Morn  is  another 
variety  of  the  same  colour,  a  taller  grower,  and  the 
flowers  scarcely  so  large,  but  very  handsome.  Rufus 
is  a  bright  scarlet  and  a  dwarf  grower  ;  and  Hermit 
is  scarlet  shaded  with  dark  edges.  Enchantress, 
another  pink,  striped,  is  a  splendid  variety,  having 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  buds  on  little  plants 
that  you  might  almost  put  in  your  pocket  !  These 
are  the  sort  of  plants  that  the  million  want  for  sap- 
plying  cut  flowers,  or  for  other  decorative  purposes. 
Conqueror,  a  fancy,  crimson  striped,  is  a  real  beauty  ; 
as  also  Whipper-in,  a  scarlet  with  maroon  stripes, 
producing  flowers  in  bunches  and  quantities  of  buds. 
A  very  striking  new  variety,  recently  christened 
Egyptian,  is  a  fine  flower  of  the  same  shade  of  colour 
as  the  old  Clove,  and  will  make  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  winter-flowering  section.  The  Queen  is  a  very 
pure  white,  and  beautifully  scented.  Rubens,  a  true 
tree  Carnation,  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and  the  flowers  are 


dark  and  finely  formed  ;  and  Reverse  (scarlet),  and 
Rosalind  (orange)  are  also  very  pleasing  colours.  The 
former  is  a  very  free  flowerer.  Worthington  G.  Smith 
is  the  finest  scarlet  in  cultivation  ;  the  flowers  are 
large  and  full,  and  the  variety  is  a  profuse  bloomer. 
Cardinal  is  the  next  best  scarlet ;  and  others  that 
appear  to  be  distinct  and  striking  in  habit,  size  of 
flower,  and  colour,  are  Nimrod,  Phoenix,  and  Mrs. 
Maclaren.  The  latter  is  a  crimson  bizarre,  pro- 
ducing the  most  exquisitely  formed  flowers  in  great 
profusion.  We  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of  the 
newer  kinds  that  are  most  conspicuous  in  point  of 
merit,  but  the  whole  collection  presents  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  such  plants  for 
flowering  throughout  the  winter. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  Winter.  -Could  any- 
thing have  been  much  finer  than  the  splendid 
examples  of  single  trusses  of  zonal  Pelargoniums 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  of  Swanley,  set  up  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tues- 
day last  ?  It  was  not  only  the  size  of  the  individual 
trusses,  but  the  splendid  development  of  the  pips  and 
their  rich  colours,  which  attracted  so  much  attention- 
The  names  of  a  few  of  the  leading  varieties  can  be 
given  as  follows  :— Crimson  and  scarlet  shades : 
Metis,  very  fine  shape  and  substance  ;  J.  C.  Musters, 
rich  crimson,  very  fine  ;  Mrs.  Gordon,  a  fine  glow  of 
rich  pale  scarlet  (awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  of 
Merit) ;  Royalty,  rich  crimson  ;  Rose,  bright  soft 
scarlet,  very  fine.  Purple  :  Dorothea,  purplish-rose, 
very  fine  ;  Eurydice,  deep  lilac,  very  pretty. 
Lilac  and  pink  :  Mrs.  Strutt ;  Constance,  pale 
lilac,  very  fine.  Salmon  :  Mrs.  Gibson,  Madame  Col- 
son,  President  McMahon.  White :  Eureka,  pure  and 
good.  Scarcely  less  beautiful  were  the  double  varieties, 
but  they  were  shown  in  bunches  of  fourand  fivetrusses  ; 
the  leading  varieties  being  Representant  Baudin, 
very  deep  crimson  ;  Grand  Chancellor  Faidherbe,  very 
fine  ;  Charles  Darwin,  crimson  -  purple  ;  Colonel 
Flatters,  deep  crimson  ;  Paul  Chamborner,  bright 
scarlet  ;  Serjeant  Stoff,  orange-scarlet ;  Mons.  G. 
Lowagie,  bright  pale  scarlet  ;  Lord  Mayor,  purple, 
very  fine  ;  Mdlle.  Marthe,  pale  purple  ;  Jules  Simon, 
pink  ;  Crcesus,  delicate  pink  ;  Mdlle.  L.  Dalloy,  pale 
blue  ;  Heroine,  La  Quintinie,  and  Boule  de  Neige. 
A  large  and  finely  flowered  plant  of  the  double  zonal 
Aglaia  was  shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Little,  and  this 
appears  to  be  in  every  respect  a  model  zonal  Pelar- 
gonium. The  plant  is  of  a  close  compact  habit  of 
growth,  and  the  fine  and  bold  trusses  of  large,  full, 
and  striking  purplish  -  crimson  flowers  are  pro- 
duced with  remarkable  freedom.  In  unhealed  struc- 
tures zonal  Pelargoniums  have  gone  on  flowering 
right  up  to  the  present  time,  but  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  little  heat  and  a  requisite  amount  of  atten- 
tion, zonal  Pelargoniums  can  be  had  in  flower  all 
the  winter. 

New  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  — A  large 
number  of  these  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  il  was  noticeable  how  numerous  these  were,  while 
of  the  incurved  type  there  was  but  one  representative, 
and  that  a  line  bronzy  sport  from  the  well-known  lilac 
Prince  Alfred,  shown  by  Mr.  Orchard,  and  deservedly 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  This  promises  to 
take  high  rank  as  an  exhibition  variety.  With  new 
Japanese  varieties  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Sons, 
Kingston,  obtained  three  First-class  Certificates  :  for 
Mons.  Desbraux,  orange-bronze,  fully  double,  with 
plenty  of  narrow  petals,  large,  but  certainly  not  very 
distinct  from  some  already  in  cultivation  ;  Madame 
Brun,  delicate  pink,  quilled  petals  flattened  at  the 
points,  veiy  pretty  and  soft  in  colour  ;  and  F.  A. 
Davis,  deep  rich  crimson  shaded  with  dark 
maroon,  with  long  thick  thread-like  petals,  fine 
and  striking,  and  promising  to  make  a  very  accept- 
able exhibition  variety.  Other  good  flowers  were 
Safrano,  creamy-blush,  with  pale  golden  centre  and 
an  exterior  circle  of  long  spreading  florets,  large,  full, 
fine,  and  distinct,  and  well  deserving  a  Certificate  ; 
Perle  des  Blanches,  in  the  way  of  F'air  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  with  broad,  white  petals  ;  and  La 
Japonaise,  pale  lilac-purple,  the  exterior  pink,  slight 
golden  centre.  Messrs. S.Dixon&Co.,  Amhurst  Road 
Nursery,  Hackney,  had  several  blooms  of  Crimson 
King,  a  full  compact  shaped  reflexed  bright  chest- 
nut-crimson coloured  flowsr,  full  substance  and  good 
shape,  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  of  Merit. 
Also  the  following  :— Agrements  de  la  Nature,  formed 
of  a  mass  of  bright  gold  small  thread-like  florets,  very 
distinct,  and  of  an  extremely  pleasing  character ; 


Japan  Fleure,  maroon-crimson,  wilh  roundish  florets; 
and  Etoile  Fovel,  gold  and  reddish-bronze,  large  and 
full.  Messrs.  J .  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  group 
of  new  Chrysanthemums  raised  by  Mr.  Alfred  Salter, 
including  Cornet,  crimson  and  gold  ;  Lucifer,  deep  cin- 
namon-red, the  reverse  of  the  petals  gold  ;  Duchess 
of  Albany,  white,  slightly  tinted  with  blush,  in  the 
style  of  Elaine,  very  promising  ;  Lord  Beaconslield, 
reddish-cerise ;  Rex  Rubrorum,  crimson-maroon ; 
and  Mary  Mayor,  pure  white.  Two  hybrid  Pom- 
pons of  a  promising  character  were  also  present,  viz., 
Ringleader,  pale  lilac,  large,  full  flowers,  quilled 
petals  ;  and  Eclipse,  gold  and  cinnamon,  both  likely 
to  be  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  One  might 
reasonably  complain  of  too  much  similarity  of  charac- 
ter among  these  new  types  ;  still,  some  good  and 
distinct  forms  are  coming  to  the  fore. 


FRUIT    NOTES. 

The  STAN  WICK  Nectarine.— Before  condemn- 
ing an  old  healthy  tree  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether 
any  one  has  been  successful  in  fruiting  this  fine- 
flavoured  Nectarine  without  cracking.  I  never  grew 
this  variety  belore.  The  produce,  without  exception, 
this  year  cracked,  and  this  has  been  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  for  I  understand  every  year  it  has  done  the 
same.  One  hesitates  to  do  away  with  an  old  tree  well 
established  and  apparently  in  a  most  suitable  position 
under  glass,  and  artificially  heated  into  the  bargain. 
It  has  made  excellent  wood  this  year,  and  well 
ripened,  showing  that  its  roots  are  all  right,  for  it  was 
partially  lifted  last  autumn,  with  the  view  to  improv- 
ing its  condition,  which  was  then  not  so  satisfactory 
as  this  autumn.  It  has  made,  however,  no  difference 
in  its  cracking  propensities,  though  I  may  say  it  had 
not  a  third  of  a  crop  on  it,  and  possibly  with  a  full 
crop  it  may  not  crack  so  much  another  year  if  I  retain 
it.  But  in  the  meantime  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  hint 
that  may  tend  to  mend  matters— the  experience  of  any 
one  who  has  grown  it  fairly  successfully.  It  is  such  a 
high- flavoured  Nectarine,  and  naturally  one  is  sorry 
to  part  with  it  just  because  one  may  be  in  ignorance 
as  to  its  proper  treatment.  Chevalier. 

Belle  de  Fontenay  Rasitierry.— This  is  an 
autumn  bearing  Raspberry,  not  so  well  known  as 
its  merits  unquestionably  entitle  it  to  be.  It  is  a 
robust  grower  and  prolific  bearer,  producing  fruit  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  and  of  great  size,  which  possesses 
a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  flavour.  In  every 
respect  it  supersedes  that  good  old  variety,  Merveille 
de  Quatre  Saisons  Rouge.  We  are  still  (the  end  of 
October)  gathering  good  dishes  of  excellent  Iruit  four 
or  five  times  a  week,  and  the  canes  are  still  studded 
wilh  fruit  in  various  stages  of  development,  which, 
wilh  the  protection  of  glass,  and  the  aid  of  a  few  hot- 
water  pipes,  would  yield  a  good  supply  of  ripe  fruit 
during  the  next  two  or  three  months,  and  perhaps  for 
even  a  longer  period.  Raspberries,  like  everything 
else  worthy  of  being  cultivated,  pay  well  for  liberal 
treatment.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  planta- 
tion, and  the  stronger  the  canes  are  when  planted  the 
better  will  be  the  results  the  following  year;  lorallhough 
the  canes  now  planted  will  have  to  be  cut  down  to  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  ihe  ground  in  February  or  March  next, 
the  young  canes  subsequently  proceeding  from  these 
"stools, "and  which  will  yield  fruit  during  the  autumn, 
will,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  latter,  be 
more  or  less  strong.  Where  the  best  possible  results 
are  aimed  at  the  canes  should  be  planted  in  ground 
deeply  trenched  and  liberally  manured,  and  occupying 
a  warm  situation  in  rows  4  feet  apart  and  about  a  foot 
between  the  plants  in  the  row  ;  but  should  the  number 
of  canes  in  the  possession  of  the  planter  be  insufficient 
to  plant  the  number  of  rows  intended  by  the  latter 
they  can  be  planted  wider  apart  in  the  rows— say, 
18  inches  or  2  feet,  and  next  summer  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  strongest  young  canes  selected  and 
trained  to  the  wires  or  string  6  inches  apart.  When 
planted  the  canes  should  be  tied  eilher  to  a  couple 
of  wires  strained  to  a  couple  of  neat  posts  or  strings 
fastened  to  sticks— the  former  being  the  neater  and 
better  mode  of  training — and  then  have  a  mulching 
3  or  4  inches  thick  of  half-rotten  dung  between  the 
rows.  Il  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  remarks  that 
the  autumn-bearing  Raspberries,  unlike  the  summer- 
bearing  varieties,  bear  fruit  on  the  current  year's 
shoots,  those  of  the  preceding  year's  growth  being,  as 
already  stated,  cut  away  in  early  spring  ;  therefore  all 
superfluous  growths  in  the  shape  of  suckers  must  be 
persistently  cut  away  during  the   summer  months, 
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otherwise  success,  although  all  other  cultural  details 
may  have  been  duly  attended  to.  will  not  be  attained. 
H.  W.  W. 

Abercairny  Seedling  Grape.— Among  cuttings 
of  many  other  varieties  of  Vines  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr. 
R.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley  Gardens,  in  January,  i8Sl,were 
a  few  eyes  of  the  subject  of  this  communication,  and 
which,  with  the  other  varieties,  were  rooted,  and  in 
due  time  (April  2S)  planted  in  a  new  Vine  border, 
inside.  There  were  two  sets  of  Vines  planted— per- 
manent ones  with  supernumeraries  between  —  the 
latter  (thirty-two  in  number)  were  fruited  this  season, 
and  amongst  them  Abercairny  Seedling.  The 
latter,  however,  has  not  fared  any  better  than  the 
other  varieties,  which  have  all  done  splendidly  ;  but 
seeing  that  it  is  a  Grape  not  half  so  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  gardening  establishment  where  Grapes— espe- 
cially late  ones— are  extensively  cultivated,  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of 
your  readers.  Before  proceeding  any  further  with 
these  remarks,  however,  I  may  as  well  state  that 
I  do  not  consider  it  in  a  more  favourable 
light  than  I  do  Black  Alicante ;  but  being  a 
Grape  that  will  compare  favourably  with 
the  latter,  which  it  resembles  in  every  particular 
excepting  the  foliage,  it  might,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  be  advantageously  grown  in  the  same  house 
with  that  excellent  variety.  The  rod  of  Abercairny 
Seedling  referred  to  above,  and  which  is  nearly  3 
inches  in  circumference,  is  bearing  five  bunches, 
which  would  average  from  24  to  3  lb.  each,  and 
having  berries  as  black  as  Sloes.  H.  W.  Ward,  Long- 
ford Castle. 

The  Apple  Crop  at  Burghley  is  much  above 
the  average  for  the  season  ;  although  far  behind  that 
of  last  year  for  quantity  it  considerably  exceeds  that  of 
1879  and  1SS0.  The  fruits  have  also  grown  clean  and 
good,  but  at  present  they  do  not  promise  to  keep  well. 
The  following  varieties  have  succeeded  the  best  this 
season  :— Reinette  du  Canada,  Warner's  King, 
Golden  Noble  (dwarf),  Lord  Grosvenor  (young  stan- 
dards, first  year  of  fruiting),  Wellington,  Barnack 
Beauty  (dwarf),  Keswick  Codlin,  Ribston  Pippin 
(cankers  badly),  Blenheim  Pippin,  Dutch  Mignonne, 
Yorkshire  Greening,  Cat's-head,  Hoary  Morning 
(dwarf),  Claygate  Pearmain  (dwarf),  Costard,  King 
of  Pippins,  London  Pippin  (dwarf),  Maltster,  Winter 
Striped  Pearmain  (dwarf),  White  Juneating,  Round 
Winter  Nonsuch,  Court  of  Wick,  Cox's  Pomona 
(dwarf),  Norfolk  Beefing  (cankers  badly),  Manx  Cod- 
lin, Scarlet  Pearmain,  Kerry  Pippin,  Worcester 
Tearmain  (young  grafts  on  an  old  tree  of  Alfriston, 
very  handsome),  Fearn's  Pippin  (dwarf).  Cockle 
Pippin  and  Lady  Lennox,  which  are  considered  two 
of  the  surest  bearers  here,  have  quite  failed  this  season, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  they  bore  extraordinarily 
heavy  crops  last  year.  The  following  have  been  a 
complete  failure  this  season,  or  nearly  so  :— Sturmer 
Pippin,  Margil  (dwarf),  Lord  Suffield,  Old  Nonsuch, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  (dwarf),  Seacliffe  Hawthornden 
(dwarf),  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Old  Nonpareil  (dwarf), 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  (dwarf),  Mannington  Pearmain 
(dwarf),  Quatford  Aromatic  (dwarf),  Bess  Pool  (dwarf), 
Hollandbury,  Striped  Beefing,  Lord  Burghley  (dwarf), 
Ord's  Apple.  The  following  have  borne  a  partial 
crop  :— Cellini,  Caldwell,  Downton,  Old  Hawthorn- 
den, Wykin  Pippin,  Pearson's  Plate,  Kiddleston 
Pippin,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Old  Royal  Russet, 
Kirke's  Lord  Nelson,  Kirke's  Alexander,  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  Gooseberry  Apple,  Cluster  Golden 
Pippin.  All  the  above  are  standard  trees  except 
where  otherwise  mentioned.  Taking  all  points  into 
consideration  the  best  for  kitchen  use  here  are 
Keswick  Codlin,  Golden  Noble,  Reinette  du  Canada, 
Wellington,  Lady  Lennox,  Yorkshire  Greening, 
Barnack  Beauty  ;  and  for  dessert  Maltster,  King  of 
Pippins,  Wyken  Pippin,  Margil,  Claygate  Pearmain, 
Cockle  Pippin,  and  Dutch  Mignonne.  The  soil  here 
is  deep  loam  resting  on  red  sand,  situation  high,  but 
very  flat.   W.  H.  Divers,  Burghley, 

Dr.  Hogg  Peach.— For  the  information  of 
"A.  S.,"  p.  566,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
we  grow  the  above  variety  outside  in  the  gardens  here, 
on  a  west  wall,  and  that  we  have  this  year  had  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit  which  has  given  us  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion. That  it  is  really  a  high-class  Peach  when  well 
done  few  persons  who  have  grown  it  will  attempt  to 
gainsay  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that  we  ourselves  could  do  nothing  with  it  on  a  south 


wall.  The  fruit  itself  is  of  good  quality  and  large  size, 
has  quite  a  handsome  and  taking  appearance,  being 
deeply  coloured  next  the  sun,  and  dotted  with  crim- 
son on  the  shaded  side.  When  approaching  ripeness, 
however,  it  is  somewhat  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
consequently  a  bad  one  to  travel  it  not  gathered 
from  the  tree  in  good  time  ;  ripens  towards  the  end 
of  August.  The  largest  Peach  —  23J  oz. —  in  all 
probability  ever  seen,  was  of  this  variety,  and  was  grown 
by  Mr.  Goodwin,  of  Maidstone,  who  recorded  the 
fact  in  your  columns  last  year,  and  who,  together 
with  myself,  was  engaged  in  a  little  bit  of  "  fencing" 
over  the  matter.  J.  Horseficld,  Heytesbwy,  Wilts. 


j40ME     £0r^E5P0JMDENCE. 


The  Divining  Rod.— Having  a  great  regard  for 
Mr.  Ingram  as  a  cultivator  of  hardy  plants,  especially 
if  he  is  the  same  Mr.  Ingram  with  whom  I  used  forty 
years  ago,  when  a  boy  at  Eton,  to  collect  butterflies 
in  Windsor  Park,  when  he  lived  at  Cumberland 
Lodge,  I  should  like  to  convert  him  from  the  belief 
that  a  forked  twig  held  in  the  hands  can  indicate 
underground  water.  In  my  native  county,  Derby, 
shire,  it  was  formerly,  and  is  still  by  some  persons, 
believed  that  this  divining-rod  will  discover  not  only 
water  but  veins  of  metal,  and  buried  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver  ;  all  are  equally  probable,  but  we  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  finding  of  water.  In  the  first 
place  it  shall  be  granted  that  the  rod  turns  up  or 
down  without  the  consciousness  of  the  holder  that  he 
is  exercising  any  force  upon  it.  Supposing,  as  Mr. 
Ingram  does,  that  the  force  which  turns  it  is  elec- 
trical, can  he  suggest  any  reasonable  explanation — 
1st.  Why  in  the  hands  of  some  operators  the  point  of 
the  rod  turns  upwards,  but  in  the  hands  of  others 
downwards?  2d.  Why,  if  a  man  is  charged  with 
electricity  by  means  of  an  electrical-machine  and  a 
glass  stool,  though  it  may  make  his  hair  stand  on 
end,  it  will  have  no  perceptible  tendency  to  turn 
either  upwards  or  downwards  the  point  of  a  divining- 
rod  held  in  his  hands,  even  though  the  point  of  the 
rod  may  be  made  to  emit  a  visible  stream  of  elec- 
tricity ?  3d.  Why,  if  the  operator  be  effectually 
blindfolded,  and  led  about  by  a  circuitous  route,  the 
divining-rod  will  give  quite  different  indications  from 
those  which  it  gave  when  he  had  his  eyes  open  ? 
4th.  How  many  places  are  there  in  England, 
especially  in  clay  formations,  where  water  will 
not  be  found  if  only  you  dig  deep  enough  ? 
Of  the  movements  of  the  divining-rod,  as  of  table 
turning,  there  can  be  only  one  rational  explanation, 
namely  that  force,  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, is  exerted  by  the  operator.  Dr.  Carpenter 
in  his  Mental  Physiology  classes  both  amongst 
"phenomena  of  expectant  attention,"  of  which  he 
gives  many  interesting  illustrations.  He  estimates  the 
proportion  of  persons  who  possess  the  power  of ' '  work- 
ing the  rod  "  at  about  one  in  forty.  It  may  be  that 
the  muscles  of  the  hands  of  these  persons  act  in 
sympathy  with  the  mind,  without  any  exercise  of  the 
will,  so  that  when  they  think  the  rod  ought  to  turn  it 
does  turn.  Supposing  the  muscles  to  have  a  retractile 
power,  so  as  to  move  the  inner  surface  of  the  fingers 
slightly  downwards  towards  the  wrist,  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  branches  of  the  rod  are  gripped  with  firmness 
sufficient  to  prevent  their  slipping,  and  if  their  circum- 
ference is  half  an  inch,  a  movement  of  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  the  surface  of  the  fingers  would  be  sufficient  to 
turn  the  point  of  the  rod  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  or 
from  a  horizontal  to  a  perpendicular  position.  Now 
there  are  two  ways  of  grasping  the  branches  ol  the 
rod— in  both  ways  the  palms  of  the  hands  are  turned 
upwards  ;  in  one  way  the  little  fingers  are  against  the 
junction  of  the  branches,  in  the  other,  in  which  the 
hands  are  reversed,  they  are  towards  the  tips  of  the 
branches  :  the  same  movement  of  the  same  muscles 
would  in  the  former  case  turn  the  point  of 
the  rod  downwards,  and  in  the  latter  up- 
wards. With  regard  to  the  alleged  success  of  these 
operators  with  the  divining  rod,  in  some  cases  it  may 
be  due  to  accident,  but  in  others  no  doubt  they  have 
had  the  benefit  of  long  experience,  and  judge  from 
superficial  indications.  A  neighbour  of  mine  who 
has  the  power  of  working  the  rod,  and  believes  in  it, 
tried  to  persuade  me  to  share  the  expense  of  getting  a 
man  from  Wiltshire  to  find  water  by  the  rod  for  one 
or  two  farms  which  are  badly  supplied.  I  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  trust  his  own  workings  ? — he  replied 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  water  would  be  found 
by  them,  but  that  expert  operators  could  tell 
at  what  depth  and  in  what  quantity  it  would 
be  found  by  the  manner  in  which  the  rod  moved  ! 
Mr.  Ingram  says  that  this  mode  of  finding  water 
has  been  "employed  in  all  ages."  I  am  anxious 
to  know  what  authority  he  has  for  saying  this. 
I  cannot  recollect  any  reference  to  the  practice  either 
in  the  Bible  or  in  Greek  or  Latin  classics.  Cicero, 
in  his  admirable  treatise  on  Divination,  enumerates 
and  explains  the  fallacies  of  all  the  modes  of  divina- 


tion in  use  in  ancient  times,  but  he  says  nothing  of 
this  use  of  the  divining-rod.  He  does,  it  is  true, 
speak  of  a  divining-rod,  which  he  calls  "  Hums,"  and 
which  he  describes  as  "a  small  wand,  slightly  bent." 
This,  he  tells  us,  was  employed  by  Romulus  in  mark- 
ing out  the  districts  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  that  it 
was  miraculously  preserved  through  the  great  con- 
flagration when  Rome  was  burnt  by  the  Cauls,  and 
was  kept  to  his  day  amongst  the  sacred  relics  in  the 
care  of  the  College  of  Augurs.  C.  Wollcy  Dod,  Ed«i 
Nail,  Nov.  13. 

Rosa  rugosa.— This  beautiful  plant  ought  to  find 
a  place  in  every  garden  where  there  is  sufficient  space 
for  evergreen  shrubs.  At  the  present  time  its  lovely 
clusters  of  coral-red  fruit  are  quite  a  feature  in  the 
shrubbery  borders  here,  set  oft  as  they  are  by  its  deep 
glossy  green  foliage,  which  is  retained  throughout  the 
winter,  and  which  is  pretty  enough  in  itself,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  profusion  of  crimson-carmine  flowers 
it  produces  throughout  the  summer.  It  appears  to 
succeed  best  in  a  north  aspect,  throwing  up  numerous 
suckers  from  which  it  is  easily  increased.  It  was  a 
great  favourite  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  who 
did  much  to  introduce  it  to  the  various  gardens  in  this 
locality.  He  had  a  fine  specimen,  which  is  now  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Gaisford,  of  Offington,  where  it 
flowers  and  fruits  abundantly.  The  fruit  I  believe  is 
eaten  in  Japan,  and  when  ripe  in  this  country  has  the 
flavour  of  the  Medlar,  and  is  of  the  same  shape,  the 
largerfruit  notunfrequentlymeasuring  lj  inchindiame- 
ter.  The  white  variety  has  not  the  robust  habit  of  ru- 
gosa, but  planted  side  by  side  you  have  a  very  pleasing 
contrast.  P.  Conway,  Muntkam  Gardens,  Worthing. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke.— I  am  surprised  that  there 
should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  epithet 
"Jerusalem."  We  may  take  it  as  sure  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Italian  name  Girasole  Ariieiocco, 
Sunflower  Artichoke.  The  plant  was  first  brought  to 
Italy,  and  was  from  thence  spread  through  Europe 
two  or  three  centuries  ago.    W.  O.  M. 

Referring   to    the    note   on    this   name   (see 

p.  59S)  by  Canon  Ellacombe,  I  was  under  the  same 
impression  as  he  seems  to  be,  that  popular  usage, 
originating,  perhaps,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
formerly  gave  the  title  of  "  Jerusalem  "  to  plants 
and  things  of  unknown  foreign  origin.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  I  can  only  recal  two  other  plants 
which  have  this  title— the  Lungwort  (Tulmonaria), 
popularly  known  as  Jerusalem  Cowslip,  and  Phlomis 
fruticosa,  called  Jerusalem  Sage.  For  the  latter 
name,  however,  I  can  find  no  old  authority.  But 
Parkinson,  who  describes  three  species  of  Puhnonaru, 
calls  them  all  "Cowslips  of  Jerusalem,"  without 
giving  any  reason  for  the  name  ;  for  he  tells  us  that 
"  they  grow  naturally  in  the  woods  of  Germany,"  and 
that  they  are  also  called  "  Sage  of  Jerusalem," 
and  "  Sage  of  Bethlehem,"  and  are  "  ol  the  greatest 
use  for  the  pot."  It  may,  therefore,  have  been 
introduced  from  the  Continent  by  the  Crusaders, 
the  principal  travellers  of  the  early  medixval  times. 
On  turning  to  that  marvel  of  laborious  research, 
Littrc's  French  Lexicon,  the  best  authority  I  know  for 
comparative  philology,  I  find  that  "  Sage  of  Jerusa- 
lem "  is  in  France  a  name  applied  to  the  common 
Lungwort  (Pulmonaria),  whilst  Phlomis  fruticosa  is 
called  "Tree  Sage."  In  no  book  I  have  consulted 
can  I  find  any  reference  to  the  title  of  "Jerusalem  " 
as  being  used  in  any  general  indefinite  sense.  Littrc 
tells  us  that  the  name  "Jerusalem  Artichoke"  is 
applied  in  France  to  a  species  of  Gourd  ("  Courge  "), 
whilst  theSunflowerknownin  England  underthisname 
is  called  in  French  "  Topinambour,"  or  winter  Arti- 
choke (Artichaut  d'hiver),  the  former  name  being 
derived  from  "  Topinambour,"  the  name  ol  a  Brazilian 
tribe  of  Indians,  in  whose  country  the  plant  is  native. 
The  word  "  Artichaut"  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
domesticated  in  the  French  language  at  an  early 
date  ;  besides  the  three  applications  of  the  name 
(1,  :the  common  Artichoke;  2,  Artichaut  de  Jeru- 
salem, a  kind  of  Gourd  ;  3,  Artichaut  d'hiver,  the 
root  of  Helianthus  tuberusus)  we  have  "  Artichaut  des 
Indes"  applied  to  the  Potato,  and  "Artichaut  des 
toils  "  to  the  House  Leek.  At  the  same  time  the 
English  word,  probably  derived  direct  from  the  Italian 
"  Articiocco,"  follows  more  closely  the  original 
etymology,  which  is,  according  to  Littn',  two  Arabic 
words,  "ardhi,"  earth;  "schoki,"  thorn.  I  am 
writing  to  a  correspondent  in  France  to  inquire  what 
is  the  species  of  Gourd  known  there  as  "  Artichaut  de 
Jerusalem,"  and  if  it  should  prove  lobe  a  native  of 
Palestine  lerusalem  may  mean  what  it  seems  to  do 
after  all.   C.  Wollcy  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Nov.  S. 

The  Propagation  of  Evergreens.  —  Except 
among  nurserymen  and  growers  for  sale,  few  people  arc 
aware  how  very  easily  most  evergreens  may  be  propa- 
gated, and  although  the  process  is  slow  with  some  it 
is  rapid  with  others,  the  first  and  quickest  of  increase 
being  Laurels  and  Aucubas,  both  of  which  may  be 
raised  either  from  seed,  cuttings,  or  layers.  With  the 
uninitiated  the  latter  mode  is  the  simplest  and  safest, 
as  it  requires  little  or  no  practice  to  carry  it  out  pro- 
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perly,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fail.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  make  choice  of  the  best  situated  of  the 
lower  branches,  and  to  bring  them  down  to  the 
ground,  and  when  there  to  peg  them  securely  to 
keep  them  where  placed,  so  that  they  cannot  spring  up 
or  move  ;  but  before  doing  this  a  few  inches  of  the  top 
soil  should  be  scraped  away  for  the  purpose  of  using 
again  to  cover  them  up.  Before  putting  this  on, 
however,  it  is  as  well  to  give  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sand  or  road  scrapings,  which  not  only  encourages  the 
formation  of  roots,  but  makes  it  easy  to  lift  the  young 
plants  with  good  balls  when  they  are  ready  for 
taking  otV  from  the  parent  stems  for  transplanting. 
The  time  before  they  are  fit  for  this  depends  very 
much  on  the  season,  whether  wet  or  dry,  or  the  way 
they  have  been  treated  with  regard  to  being  watered, 
as  moisture  either  way  expedites  their  rooting  ;  but 
it  generally  takes  at  least  a  year  from  the  date  of 
layering,  and  longer  than  that  if  the  bark 
and  wood  are  mature  and  hard.  When  this  is 
the  case  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  cut  just 
below  a  joint  in  each  shoot,  or  abrade  the 
bark  a  little,  as  then  Nature,  in  her  effort  to 
rectify  an  injury,  causes  a  callus  to  form,  from  which 
callus  young  ribrils  are  quickly  emitted.  Among 
evergreens  that  are  slowest  to  root  are  Rhododen- 
drons, and  the  choice  sorts  are  therefore  propagated  by 
grafting,  but  as  the  stocks  are  often  a  bother  through 
sending  up  suckers,  it  is  much  better  to  get  them 
from  layers.  As  the  branches  are  stiff  and  stubborn 
to  bend,   the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  dig  a  large 


always  make  sure  of  success.  The  best  kind  of  wood 
to  make  the  cuttings  of  is  the  ends  of  the  young 
shoots,  which  should  be  firm,  and  taken  oil"  about 
9  inches  or  a  foot  long,  and  after  being  trimmed  by 
having  the  lower  leaves  removed,  cut  straight  through 
with  a  sharp  knife  just  below  the  joint.  Having  been 
prepared  in  this  way,  they  will  be  ready  for  putting 
into  the  ground,  which  may  either  be  done  by  the  aid 
of  a  dibble  or  using  a  line  and  cutting  out  a  shallow 
trench  alongside  with  a  spade,  the  latter  being  best, 
as  the  base  of  the  cuttings  are  then  sure  to  touch  the 
soil,  which  may  be  pushed  up  against  them  and  made 
firm  with  the  foot.  The  depth  at  which  cuttings  of 
evergreens  ought  to  be  inserted  is  about  half  their 
length,  as  beyond  having  sufficient  leaves  above- 
ground,  the  less  of  them  there  is  exposed  the  better, 
and  the  more  readily  they  root.  To  keep  out  frost  I 
have  always  found  it  a  good  plan  to  scatter  some  sifted 
leaf-mould  over  the  bed,  which  not  only  protects  the 
cuttings  from  hard  weather  but  maintains  a  more 
equable  condition  of  moisture,  and  thus  favours  their 
striking.  Now  that  we  have  male  Aucubas,  and,  in 
consequence,  plenty  of  berries,  a  great  variety  of  sorts 
may  be  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds,  which  should  be 
done  in  sharp  sandy  soil,  and  the  same  with  Hollies, 
Laurels,  and  Arbutus,  the  latter  of  which  are  full  of 
fruit  this  year,  and  very  ornamental  to  look  on.  J, 
Shcfpard, 

Rhododendron    Sir    Garnet    Wolseley.— The 
annexed  illustration  (fig.   117)  is  a  single  flower  of 


upwards  of  sixty  years  ago  are  bright  and  clean,  covered 
with  fine  fruit,  have  been  lately  figured  in  the  Town 
ami  Country  Newspaper,  an  illustrated  Sydney  paper.  I 
tried  all  I  could  to  get  a  copy,  but  could  not.  The  trees 
are  now  said  to  be  35  feet  high,  standing  erect.  I  could 
not  get  my  hands  to  meet  round  one.  Mr.  I'yc  said  he 
had  tried  everything  against  scale,  &c,  but  found 
Gishurst  best  of  all." 


Fig.  117.— rhododendron  sir  garnet  wolseley:    flowers  orange  coloured. 


hole  and  drop  in  the  plant  to  be  operated  on,  by  doing 
which  the  top  may  be  brought  so  low  as  to  only  be 
seen  just  above-ground,  when  by  filling  in  among  the 
shoots  firmly  with  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sharp  sand 
a  great  number  of  young  ones  may  be  raised.  To 
get  Rhododendrons  to  root  freely  they  must  be  well 
supplied  with  water  during  the  summer,  and  if  cared 
for  in  this  way  the  layers  will  be  ready  to  take  off  at 
the  end  of  two  years.  Although  most  Conifene  may 
be  increased  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  best  to  propa- 
gate them  by  cuttings,  as  they  grow  with  more  regular 
heads,  and  make  finer  and  more  symmetrical  plants. 
Some  sorts  do  very  well  put  in  in  the  open,  but  for 
the  more  choice  kinds  it  is  better  to  use  either  hand- 
lights  or  frames.  These  should  be  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion naturally  shaded  and  sheltered,  like  that  of  a 
border  under  a  wall  or  building,  where,  if  the  cuttings 
are  made  properly,  and  inserted  in  sharp  sandy  soil, 
great  numbers  will  root.  To  get  them  to  do  this 
however,  they  must  be  taken  off  about  half  ripe,  and 
be  put  in  early  in  the  autumn,  as  it  takes  a  long  while 
for  them  to  heal  over  and  grow.  The  most  easy 
to  manage  are  the  Retinosporas,  Thuias,  and  Cup- 
ressus,  all  of  which  strike  readily,  and  do  quite 
as  well  as  those  raised  from  seed.  In  striking  such 
things  as  Laurel,  Aucubas,  Euonymus,  and  other 
evergreens  of  that  class,  one  of  the  chief  things  to  be 
particular  about  is  that  the  cuttings  are  put  in  where 
they  can  have  perfect  shelter,  and  I  have  found  no 
place  better  than  bare  open  positions  among  shrubs 
where  they  are  well  shut  in  from  winds,  which,  when 
cold  and  searching,  dry  all  the  sap  out  of  the  leaves 
if  exposed.  Spots  like  those  mentioned  are  perfect, 
and  any  one  putting  cuttings  into  such  places  may 


one  of  the  finest  of  the  fine  race  of  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons raised  by  Messrs.  James  Veilch  &  Sons,  and  to 
which  the  Floral  Committee  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  at  the  meeting  held  on  October  10.  It 
produces  large  full  trusses  of  flowers,  the  latter 
measuring  on  an  average  3  inches  in  diameter,  and 
of  a  deep  orange  tint  of  colour,  of  good  substance, 
and  very  pleasing  in  its  general  contour.  The 
Messrs.  Veitch  have  now  a  great  number  of  fine 
things  in  this  way,  and  which  will  be  valuable  to 
gardeners  when  they  grow  them  into  a  size  large 
enough  to  warrant  them  in  using  them  as  cut  flowers. 

Gishurst  Compound.— With  the  numerous  new 
inventions  and  suggestions  for  avoiding  and  getting 
rid  of  blight  and  other  gardeners'  plagues  it  is  satis- 
factory to  see  that  the  old-fashioned  remedy— Gishurst 
Compound— keeps  in  the  front  rank  in  the  colonies, 
as  well  as  at  home.  The  writer  of  the  note  from 
which  the  enclosed  extract  is  taken  was  President  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Victoria,  and  is  a  great 
authority  in  the  horticultural  world  of  Melbourne. 
The  Inventor  of  Gishurst. 

"Melbourne,  Sept.  19,  1882. 

"Please  say  to   Mr. that  when  in  Sydney  two 

weeks  ago  I  went  up  to  Paramatta,  and  spent  a  day  with 
an  old  friend— Alderman  Pye.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  plant  Oranges  on  a  large  scale.  When  I  first  saw  his 
orchard— twenty  years  ago  this  month— I  found  his 
largest  trees  a  mass  of  scale  and  smut,  so  suggested  to 
him  the  use  of  Gishurst  Compound,  which  at  that  time 
was  not  much  known  in  this  country,  as  I  had  to  send 
to  my  London  agents  to  get  it  for  me.  Mr.  Pye  acted 
on  my  suggestion,  and  now  these  trees  that  he  planted 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOWS. 

STOKE  NewinGTON.— The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Stoke  Xewington  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which  took 
place  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Church  Street,  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  last,  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  As  years  roll  on  the 
history  of  this  Society  grows  the  more  interesting.  It 
boasts  of  being  the  oldest  in  England,  and  growers  from 
a  distance — and  a  long  distance  too— are  found  ready  to 
take  their  chance  in  competition  with  the  old  habitue's, 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  prestige  attaching  to  the  name 
and  early  traditions  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Udale,  of 
Shirecliffe  Hall,  Sheffield,  was  among  the  sucessful 
exhibitors  at  this  exhibition  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms, 
incurved  varieties,  but  had  to  be  satisfied  with  2d 
place,  good  as  his  flowers  were.  A  little  fresh  blood 
from  a  distance  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  local 
exhibitors,  and  infuses  fresh  life  and  vigour  into 
a  society.  It  creates  fresh  interest,  diffuses  knowledge, 
and  leads  to  an  interchange  of  opinions  that  is  useful  to 
all.  Theexhibition  was  many  degrees  ahead  of  last  year's. 
The  plants  in  the  winning  collections  were  very  fine, 
and  tastefully  arranged.  Indeed  the  plants  were  so 
compactly  grouped  on  both  sides  of  the  building  as  to 
render  the  show  a  charmingly  attractive  one  on  a  dull 
November  morning.  The  cut  blooms  were  arranged 
upon  both  sides  of  a  long  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  separated  by  a  line  of  choice  plants,  suitable 
or  table  or  room  decoration.  Foliage  plants  and  Palms 
were  a  conspicuous  feature  at  the  top  end  of  the  build- 
ing, in  front  of  which  were  some  choice  wreaths  and 
bouquets,  samples  of  fruit  and  salading  exhibited  "not 
for  competition,"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  High  Street, 
Stoke  Newington.  Such  in  brief  were  the  main  features 
of  the  exhibition,  as  they  struck  us  at  the  time.  But  we" 
should  mention  that  exhibitors  of  specimen  plants  do 
not  appear  to  make  the  best  choice  of  varieties  for 
coming  in  fresh  and  bright  at  this  season.  They  are 
behind  Liverpool  and  Bristol  in  this  respect,  although 
their  plants  are  upon  the  whole  better  grown.  There 
seems  to  be  a  run  upon  such  varieties  as  Mrs.  George 
Rundle,  George  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  no  doubt 
owing  to  their  being  good  growers,  but  they  are  usually 
past  their  best  in  the  South  before  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. Prince  Alfred,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  and  Princess  Teck,  would  come  in  about 
right,  and  they  make  very  good  trained  plants.  The 
chief  prize  among  the  plants  is  for  ten  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  pots  not  to  exceed  12  inches— presum- 
ably in  diameter — quality  and  general  effect  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  judges.  The  first 
prize  is  a  silver  cup  value  £7,  and  Mr.  W.  Monk, 
gr.  to  W.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Forest  House,  Leytonstone, 
secured  the  coveted  trophy  with  splendid  specimens 
of  Mrs.  George  Rundle  (rather  past  its  best),  George 
Glenny,  a  standard,  a  fine  pyramidal  grown  plant  of 
Venus,  Lord  Stanley,  Antonelli,  Peter  the  Great,  Julia 
Lagravere,  Sceur  Melanie,  Fanny,  and  Golden  George 
Rundle.  The  2d  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  Payne,  gr. 
to  C.  C.  Payne,  Esq.,  Cedar  House,  Stamford  Hill,  with 
excellent  specimens  of  Prince  of  Wales  (as  a  pyramid), 
Prince  Alfred  (as  a  standard),  Marie  Stuart  (a  pretty 
Anemone  variety),  Bob,  Mr.  Wyness,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
Mdlle.  Marthe,  Calliope,  a  very  striking  variety,  and  a 
profuse  bloomer  ;  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli,  and  Sccur  Melanie. 
Mr.  Langford,  gr.  to  J.  Bornet,  Esq.,  Coleraine  House, 
Stamford  Hill,  obtained  the  3d  prize  with  plants  very 
little  inferior  to  the  last  mentioned,  indeed  some  of  his 
plants  were  among  the  finest  specimens  in  the  exhibition. 
Mr.  Howes,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Bennet,  Tulse  Hill,  Brixton, 
also  staged  a  good  collection  in  this  class.  In  the  class 
for  four  large  flowering  varieties,  Mr.  Wells,  gr.  to 
W.  A.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Limes,  Woodberry  Down,  was 
1st  with  specimens  of  George  Glenny,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  ;  Mr.  Gilbey,  gr.  to 
B.  Booth,  Esq.,  The  Cazenoves,  Upper  Clapton,  was  2d  ; 
and  Mr.  Payne  3d.  For  four  standards  Mr.  Monk  was 
again  1st,  Mr.  Wells  2d,  and  Mr.  Payne  3d.  Class  5 
brought  out  two  competitors,  the  stipulated  kinds  being 
Pompons  in  pots,  not  to  exceed  r2  inches  in  diameter. 
Mr.  Wells  secured  the  1st  prize  in  this  class  with 
samples  of  Prince  Victor,  White  Cedo  Nulli,  Golden 
Cedo  Nulli,  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli,  Fanny  and  Sceur 
Melanie  ;  Mr.  Payne  was  2d. — Four  Pompons :  1st, 
Mr.  Wells.  —  Four  standards  (Pompons)  :  ist,  Mr. 
Payne;  2d,  Mr.  Wells;  3d,  Mr.  Langford,  gr.  to  J.  Bornet, 
Esq.,  Coleraine  House,  Stamford  Hill.  The  fine  foliage 
plants,  as  already  remarked,  were  a  striking  feature,  Mr. 
Archer,  gr.  to  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  having  the  ist  prize 
for  six,  consisting  of  Latania  borbonica,  Dicksonia  an- 
tarctica,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Alsophila  excelsa,  and  Sea- 
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forthia  Cunninghami  ;  Mr.  Payne  was  2d,  showing  good 
examples  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  Palms,  and  Dracaenas  ; 
and  Mr.  Challis,  gr.  to  G.  Dore,  Esq.,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  3d,  with  smaller  and  less  valuable  plants,  but  very 
well  grown.  The  prizes  for  six  decorative  plants  for  the 
dinner-table  were  well  contested.  Mr.  Jones,  gr.  to  W. 
Percy  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  was  1st,  his  plants 
being  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Croton  Earl  of  Derby,  Areca 
lutescens,  Croton  Johannis,  Geonoma  gracilis,  and  Dra- 
caena Cocperi.  Mr.  Payne  gained  the  2d  prize  with 
some  rather  choice  plants,  the  best  of  which  were 
Dracaena  Goldieana,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  and  Dracaena 
Bella.  Mr.  Gilbey  was  a  good  3d.  The  array  of  cut 
blooms  came  in  for  the  lion's  share  of  admiration,  and 
well  they  deserved  it,  for  although  none  of  the  stands 
exhibited  were  as  perfect  as  we  have  seen  them,  their 
general  merit  was  unquestionable.  For  twenty-four  in- 
curved blooms  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbey,  won  the  1st  prize,  and 
the  Silver  Cup  awarded  for  the  best  twenty-fourcut  blooms 
in  the  exhibition.  The  sorts  were  Queen  of  England, 
Emily  Dale,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Guernsey  Nug- 
get, Lady  Hardinge,  Cherub,  Mrs.  Heale,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Golden  Eagle,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Antonelli, 
Princess  Teck,  John  Salter,  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Prince  Alfred,  White  Globe,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Isabella  Bott, 
Barbara,  and  Refulgence.  Mr.  Martin, 'gr.  to  H.  Matthews, 
Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Woodberry  Down,  was  2d  ;  and  Mr. 
Payne  3d. — For  twelve  incurved  blooms  Mr.  Payne  was 
1st,  Mr.  Martin  2d,  and  Mr.  Hawke,  gr.  to  Miss  Allen, 
Bethune  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  3d.  Six  incurved 
blooms.— 1st,  Mr.  Payne;  2d,  Mr.  Chalkley,  gr.  to  J. 
R.  Droop,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill  ;  3d,  Mr.  Hammond, 
York  Lodge,  Stamford  Hill.  The  prizes  given  in  the 
three  last-named  classes  were  for  nurserymen  and  gar- 
deners residing  in  the  boroughs  of  Hackney  or  Finsbury 
only.  For  amateurs  who  do  not  keep  a  permanent  gar- 
dener, residing  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  prizes  were 
given  for  twelve  and  six  blooms  respectively  (incurved 
varieties),  and  Mr.  W.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  John  Caldwell, 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Wright  were  the  successful  competitors. 
In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  incurved  blooms  Mr. 
W.  Monk  obtained  the  1st  prize  from  Mr.  James  Udale, 
The  Gardens,  Shirecliffe  Hall,  Sheffield,  who  was  a  very 
close  2d,  the  varieties  staged  being  mostly  a  repetition  of 
those  already  mentioned.  Twelve  incurved  blooms. — 
1st,  Mr.  Monk  ;  2d,  Mr.  Wells  ;  3d,  Mr.  Langford. 
Six  incurved  blooms.— 1st,  Mr.  Wells  ;  2d,  Mr.  W. 
Monk  ;  3d,  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to  G.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Stamford  Hill.  In  class  18  prizes  were  given  for  six  blooms, 
distinct  varieties,  open  to  those  who  have  never  taken 
a  prize  for  cut  flowers  before,  and  Mr.  Langford,  Mr. 
Jones,  and  Mr.  Fell  obtained  the  prizes  with  very  good 
flowers.  Twelve  blooms  of  Japanese,  distinct  varieties. 
— 1st,  Mr.  W.  Monk,  who  showed  fine  flowers  of  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Yellow  Dragon,  Comte  de  Germiny, 
Peter  the  Great,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Cry  Kang,  and 
Triomphe  du  Nord  ;  2d,  Mr.  Langford  ;  3d,  Mr.  Gilbey. 
Mr.  Monk  also  won  the  1st  prize  for  six  Japanese. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  we  noticed  a  fine  stand 
of  twenty-four  cut  blooms  (incurved  varieties)  from  Mr. 
Cochrane,  superintendent,  Finsbury  Park  ;  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Primulas  from  an  exhibitor  whose  name  did  not 
transpire. 

Borough  or  Lambeth.  —  The  members  of  this 
enterprising  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which  was 
established  eight  years  ago,  held  their  annual  show 
in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Lambeth,  on  Monday  last, 
and  the  exhibition  was  in  every  respect  a  success.  This 
exhibition  is  always  looked  forward  to  with  more  than 
usual  interest  in  consequence  of  the  members  being  en- 
tirely composed  of  amateurs,  who,  it  must  be  admitted, 
manage  their  affairs  with  great  strictness  and  exactitude. 
A  very  important  and  stringent  rule  of  the  Society  is  that 
all  flowers  shall  be  shown  as  grown,  and  it  speaks  well 
for  the  members  that  this  rule  has  never  been  broken  ex- 
cept in  one  instance  since  the  Society  was  established — 
at  least  not  as  far  as  the  members  are  aware.  The  plants 
and  flowers  were  better  arranged  than  last  year,  and  the 
exhibition  as  a  whole  was  a  decided  improvement,  owing 
to  an  influx  of  new  members,  whose  plants  and  flowers 
tilled  the  whole  available  space  in  the  building. 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.,  of  Stanstead  Park, 
Forest  Hill,  sent  a  collection  of  choice  Palms  and 
other  fine-foliage  plants  and  flowers,  which  had  a 
good  effect  upon  the  platform,  and  were  much  admired. 
For  six  standard  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Tracy  was  1st, 
with  very  good  plants,  and  Mr.  Williams  was  a  close  2d. 
In  the  next  class  the  competition  was  not  considered 
what  it  should  have  been,  and  a  .3d  prize  only  was 
awarded.  This  is  a  sound  and  practical  way  of  incul- 
cating into  the  minds  of  the  members  that  only  an 
average  standard  of  merit  will  be  recognised,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  lead  to  good  results.  In  class  5  the  prize  was 
given  for  a  group  of  plants  not  exceeding  twelve  in 
number,  and  Mr.  Ball  won  the  1st  prize  with,  among 
others,  capital  plants  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Guernsey 
Nugget,  and  lilac  and  white  Cedo  Nulli ;  Mr.  Clarke 
was  2d,  his  best  plants  being  James  Salter  and  Elaine  ; 
and  Mr.  Tozer  was  3d,  with  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Barbara,  and  John  Salter  as  his  best  samples. 


This  was  a  very  satisfactory  class  indeed,  and  the  plants 
were  a  long  way  better  than  those  exhibited  last  year. 
For  twelve  plants,  single  stems,  Mr.  Howett  was  1st. 
with  Empress  of  India,  Venus,  Guernsey  Nugget,  and 
Peter  the  Great,  admirably  grown  ;  Mr.  M.  Williams 
coming  2d,  with  Christine,  Nil  Desperandum,  and  White 
Venus  as  his  best  plants  ;  and  Mr.  Tracy  3d,  also  show- 
ing a  good  collection,  in  which  Golden  Empress  of 
India  and  George  Glenny  were  the  best.  For  six  plants, 
single  stems,  Mr.  Tracy  and  Mr.  M.  Williams  were  1st 
and  2d  respectively,  In  class  8  the  prize  was  for  six 
untrained  bush  Pompons  (single  stems),  and  Mr.  David- 
son, in  addition  to  securing  the  money  prize,  was  also 
awarded  a  silver  teapot  for  his  collection.  Mr.  Childs 
was  2d,  and  Mr.  Howett  3d.  For  three  pyramid  Pom- 
pons Mr.  Tracy  was  awarded  a  1st  prize,  and  the  same 
exhibitor  also  staged  several  other  trained  plants  "  not 
for  competition."  For  six  standard  Pompons  Mr.  Tracy 
was  1st,  and  Mr.  Williams  2d,  both  exhibitors  showing 
very  good  plants.  In  the  cut  flower  classes  the  com- 
petition was  brisk,  both  the  incurved  and  the  Japanese 
flowers  being  wonderfully  fine,  considering  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  grown.  Mr.  Ball  carried 
off  the  1st  prize  for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  the  best  of 
which  were  White  Globe,  Venus,  White  Beverley,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Golden  George  Glenny.  Mr.  Towzer 
was  2d,  showing,  among  his  best  flowers,  Venus, 
Princess  Teck,  Guernsey  Nugget,  and  Golden  Eagle. 
Mr.  Childs  was  3d,  showing  a  stand  in  which  Barbara, 
Lady  Slade,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes  were  of  good  size,  well 
formed  and  coloured.  Six  cut  blooms.— Mr.  Towzer  1st, 
Mr.  Williams  2d,  and  Mr.  Howett  3d.  Mr.  Crisp 
showed  a  capital  stand  in  this  class,  as  an  honorary 
member.  For  six  incurved  blooms  of  one  variety  Mr. 
Williams  was  1st,  with  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  Mr.  Addi- 
son 2d,  with  George  Glenny.  In  class  20,  for  six 
Anemone  flowers,  one  variety,  Mr.  Crisp  again  showed 
an  excellent  stand  of  Gluck,  as  an  honorary  member. 
Six  reflexed  flowers,  dissimilar.— 1st,  Mr.  Addison  ;  2d, 
Mr.  Clarke.  Six  reflexed  flowers,  one  variety. —Mr. 
Williams  1st,  with  fine  flowers  of  Christine.  Twelve 
Japanese  flowers,  not  less  than  eight  sorts.— 1st,  Mr. 
Childs  ;  2d,  Mr.  Tracy  ;  3d,  Mr.  Williams.  This  was  a 
good  class,  but  Mr.  Crisp's  stand  of  twelve  flowers  were 
the  best,  though  not  eligible  for  competition.  These 
consisted  of  James  Salter,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  The  Cos- 
sack, Fulgore,  Bouquet  Fait,  Royal  Soleil,  and  Hero  of 
Magdala.  In  the  remaining  classes  honours  were  about 
equally  shared  by  Mr.  Childs,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Tracy,  and 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Clarke  staged  a  nice  stand  of 
Anemone-flowered  varieties,  which,  however,  was  dis- 
qualified, owing  to  two  of  the  bunches  not  being 
Anemone  varieties.  The  exhibitor,  who  had  only  com- 
mitted an  error  of  judgment,  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 
Mr.  Ball  had  a  Silver  Cup  awarded  to  him,  besides  the 
1st  prize,  for  his  group  of  twelve  plants  ;  and  Mr.  Howett 
a  handsome  album,  in  addition  to  the  1st  prize,  for  his 
collection  of  plants  grown  upon  single  stems.  A  Society 
that  does  so  much  to  encourage  its  members  deserves 
continued  support,  which  will  no  doubt  be  generously 
accorded  to  it  under  the  energetic  management  of  Mr. 
Crisp,  the  Secretary. 

Putney  and  District.— The  members  of  this 
Society  held  their  fifth  annual  exhibition  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  High  Street,  Putney,  on  the  14th,  under 
circumstances  which  should  give  the  committee  con- 
tinued and  increased  claims  upon  public  support.  The 
Society  as  at  present  constituted  appears  to  possess  life 
enough  to  be  capable  of  any  amount  of  development, 
and  if  only  a  larger  place  could  be  found  to  hold  the 
exhibition,  it  would  apparently  soon  grow  into  one  of 
the  leading  shows  of  its  kind  about  the  metropolis. 
As  it  was,  we  have  seldom  seen  as  much  good  stuft 
packed  into  the  same  space  with  the  same  amount 
of  taste,  and  we  quite  agreed  with  a  gentleman  who 
exclaimed  it  was  "a  grand  little  show."  For  the  best 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  not  less  than  twenty 
varieties,  quality  and  general  effect  to  be  the  leading 
features  (space  not  to  exceed  40  feet  super),  Messrs.  S. 
Mahood  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Lower  Richmond  Road, 
Putney,  were  1st,  with  a  really  magnificent  collection, 
but  the  space  was  too  small  to  show  off  the  plants  and 
flowers  to  advantage.  The  flowers  were  of  large 
size,  well  formed,  considering  the  way  in  which  they 
were  grown,  and  the  colours  were  as  well  blended  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  in  the  allotted  space.  The  most 
striking  flowers  in  the  collection  were  Empress  of  India, 
Lady  Hardinge,  Prince  Alfred,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, Golden  Empress,  John  Salter,  Mrs.  Haliburton, 
Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  of  Japanese,  Guillaume  Delaux, 
Meg  Merrilies,  Striatum,  and  Madame  Clemence. 
For  this  collection  Messrs.  Mahood  were  awarded  the 
Society's  Silver  Cup.  Mr.  Stevens,  St.  John's  Nursery, 
Putney,  was  2d,  with  a  collection  of  nearly  equal  merit, 
in  which  all  the  finest  varieties  were  represented.  Mr. 
Tyte,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Reid,  Heath  Croft,  Putney  Heath,  was 
3d.  For  four  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  single 
stems,  Mr.  Bentley,  gr.  to  Sir  Thomas  Gabriel,  Wimble. 
don  Park,  was  1st,  with  excellent  specimens  of  Mrs. 
George  Rundle,  John  Salter,  and  Dr.  Sharpc,  very  fine  ; 


2d,  Mr.  Stevens,  with  specimens  of  Peter  the  Great,  Bar- 
bara, and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle.  Two  large-flowered  Chry- 
santhemums, distinct,  single  stem  (trained),  pots  not  to 
exceed  12  inches  in  diameter. — 1st,  Mr.  Stacy,  gr.  to  E. 
Nickley,  Esq.,  Meaburne  House,  Richmond  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Stevens  ;  3d,  Mr.  Tyte.  In  the  single  specimen  (large- 
flowered)  class  Messrs.  S.  Mahood  &  Son  were  1st,  with 
a  fine  pyramid  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  ;  Mr.  Stevens  2d, 
with  Barbara  ;  and  Mr.  Hoskins,  The  Laurels,  Putney, 
3d.  Single  specimen  Japanese.— 1st,  Messrs.  Mahood 
&  Son,  who  had  a  grand  plant  of  Madame  Berthie 
Rendatler  ;  2d,  Mr.  Stephens,  who  showed  a  fine  plant 
of  Triomphe  du  Nord  ;  3d,  Mr.  Stacy.  For  a  large- 
flowered  standard  Chrysanthemum  Mr.  Tyte  was  tst  and 
Mr.  Hoskins  2d.  Six  Pompons  (distinct),  single  stem, 
pots  not  to  exceed  8!  inches  in  diameter. — Mr.  Tyte  1st, 
Mr.  Hoskins  2d,  and  Mr.  Stevens  3d.  For  three  pom- 
pons, distinct,  Mr.  Stevens  1st,  Mr.  Hoskins  2d,  and  Mr. 
Stacy  3d.  Single  Pompon.— Mr.  Stacy  1st,  with  Presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  Stevens  2d,  with  Mdlle.  Marlhe  ;  and  Mr. 
Hoskins  3d.  Single  specimen  standard  pompon. — 1st, 
Mr.  Tyte  ;  2d,  Mr.  Bentley  ;  3d,  Mr.  Hoskins.  For  the 
best  seedling  Chrysanthemum  raised  in  1882  Mr.  Stephens 
obtained  the  1st  prize  for  a  variety  that  appeared  to  be  a 
kind  of  compromise  between  a  reflexed  flower  and  a 
Japanese.  The  cut  blooms  were  very  good  ;  some  of  the 
growers  must  have  been  astonished  at  their  own  success 
within  the  short  period  of  twelve  months.  For  twenty- 
four  incurved  varieties,  distinct,  Mr.  Harding  was 
1st,  with  Golden  Empress,  Nil  Desperandum,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Venus,  Lady  Hardinge,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  other  good  show  kinds.  This  stand  contained  the 
premier  incurved  bloom  of  the  exhibition — a  good  flower 
ol  Queen  of  England.  Mr.  E.  Berry,  gr.  to  the  Countess 
of  Leven  and  Melville,  Roehampton  House,  Roehamp- 
ton,  2d  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Green,  gr.  to  H.  Russel,  Esq., 
Beechwood,  Clapham  Common,  3d.  Twelve  incurved 
blooms. — 1st,  Mr.  Berry  ;  2d,  Mr.  E.  Coombs,  gr.  to  F. 
A.  Brown,  Esq.,  Teddington  ;  3d,  Mr.  C.  Bentley. 
Six  incurved  flowers. — 1st,  Mr.  Berry  ;  2d,  Mr.  J.  Bent- 
ley ;  3d,  Mr.  Woodhams,  gr.  to  R.  Davies,  Esq.,  Wands- 
worth. For  six  Anemone  flowers. — 1st,  Mr.  E.  Berry  ; 
2d,  Mr.  C.  Bentley  ;  3d,  Mr.  Tyte.  Twelve  Japanese 
blooms, — 1st,  Mr.  E.  Berry  ;  2d,  Mr.  E.  Coombs  ;  3d,  Mr. 
J.  Bentley.  The  flowers  in  this  class  were  very  fine. 
The  premier  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show  was  a  fine  one 
of  Comtesse  de  Beauregard  in  the  2d  prize  collection  of 
Mr.  Coombs.  Six  Japanese  blooms. — 1st,  Mr.  Bentley  ; 
2d,  Mr.  E.  Berry  ;  3d,  Mr.  Ansell,  gr.  to  G.  Reid,  Esq., 
Belvedere  Road.  Twelve  Pompons,  distinct,  three 
stems  as  cut  to  form  a  bunch. — 1st,  Mr.  Moore,  Rich- 
mond Nursery,  who  also  had  the  award  for  the  premier 
bunch,  for  a  good  one  of  Golden  Mdlle.  Marthe  ;  2d,  Mr. 
C.  Haines  ;  3d,  Mr.  Stevens.  In  the  class  for  four  stove 
or  greenhouse  plants,  distinct,  there  were  only  two  com  ■ 
petitors,  Mr.  Stephens  being  1st,  and  Mr.  C.  Woodhams 
2d.  In  the  class  for  four  Ferns,  distinct,  the  competition 
was  better,  and  the  plants  very  good.  Mr.  Stevens 
secured  the  1st  prize,  Mr.  C.  Woodhams  2d,  and  Mr.  C. 
Bentley  3d.  There  was  a  good  show  of  table  plants,  and  for 
these  Mr.  Hoskins  was  1st,  Mr.  J.  Bentley  2d,  and  Mr. 
Ware,  gr.  to  C.  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  Munster  House, 
Fulham,  3d.  Primulas  and  zonal  Pelargoniums 
were  well  shown,  and  the  fruit  classes  were  fairly 
good  throughout.  For  three  dishes  of  Pears,  distinct, 
Mr.  J.  Coombes,  gr.  to  Sir  H.  Meux,  Sheen  House, 
Mortlake,  was  1st  ;  Mr.  Haines  2d,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
hams 3d.  Three  dishes  of  kitchen  Apples. — 1st,  Mr. 
Haines,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Jones,  Clock  House,  Putney  ;  ad, 
Mr.  C.  Bentley  ;  3d,  Mr.  Coombes.  In  the  following 
class,  for  three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  the  1st  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  Coombes  ;  2d,  Mr.  C.  Haines  ;  3d, 
Mr.  C.  Bentley.  For  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr. 
R.  Holmes  had  the  1st  prize  for  three  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante  ;  2d,  Mr.  R.  Bradford,  gr.  to  S.  Howard,  Esq., 
St.  Mary's  Road,  Wimbledon  ;  3d,  —  Hudson,  Esq., 
Springfield,  Putney.  The  1st  prize  for  white  Grapes 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Bentley,  and  prizes  for  capital 
collections  of  vegetables  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Coombes, 
Mr.  Tigwell,  and  Mr.  C.  Woodhams.  An  important 
feature  of  the  show  was  the  competition  for  the  special 
prizes  offered  by  G.  H.  Pitt,  Esq.,  for  the  best  group  of 
mixed  plants  arranged  for  effect,  space  not  to  exceed 
30  feet  super,  and  for  which  there  were  four  competitors, 
Mr.  Hoskins  and  Mr.  C.  Bentley,  gr.  to  T.  C.  Baring, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  being  the  prizewinners.  There  were  several 
other  special  prizes  offered,  for  all  of  which  there  was 
good  competition,  and  the  classes  for  amateurs  who  do 
not  employ  a  gardener  regularly  were  also  fairly  well 
represented. 

WALTON,  WbYBRIDGE,  &C.— The  eighth  annual  ex- 
hibition of  this  flourishing  Society,  which  was  opened  at 
the  Public  Hall,  Walton,  on  Tuesday  last,  and  remained 
open  the  following  day,  was  considered  the  best  the 
Society  has  yet  held.  The  trained  plants  formed  an  im- 
posing bank  upon  the  platform,  and  presented  a  glowing 
appearance  from  the  entrance  to  the  Hall.  Two  tables 
in  the  centre  were  well  filled  with  plants  for  the  dinner- 
table,  for  which  there  were  special  prizes  offered,  and 
cut  blooms  which  of  themselves  made  an  attractive  dis- 
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play.  The  standard  trained  plants  and  other  miscel- 
laneous subjects  were  arranged  upon  both  sides  of  the 
building,  in  groups,  but  forming  a  harmonious  whole  to 
the  eye  that  made  a  visit  to  the  show  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able. The  principal  prize  given  for  plants  wis  a  watch, 
value  ^'4  4-i. .  for  six  trained  specimens,  large  flowering 
varieties,  and  Mr.  Burns,  gr.  to  H.  A.  Rigg,  Esq., 
Hersbam,  succeeded  in  winning  it  with  very  fine  plants 
grown  to  a  day  of  George  Glenny,  Venus  (a  remarkable 
specimen*.  Mis.  G.  Kundle,  Mrs.  Shipman,  Mrs.  Hali- 
burton,  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  Mr.  Cornhill,  gr.  to  E.  Pelitt, 
Esq.,  won  the  2d  prize  with  specimens  of  Baron  Beust, 
Mrs.  Haliburton,  Lady  Talfourd.  Mrs.  Dixon,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  George  Glenny.  Mr.  Milliean,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Cobbett,  Walton,  was  3d,  his  best  specimens  being  of 
St  Patrick,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  and  Baron  Beust.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  early  dowering  varieties  exhibited  in  this 
class  were  fresh  and  well  coloured  without  exception,  and 
the  foliage  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  For  four  large 
flowering  varieties  Mr.  Reynolds,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Allen, 
Weybridge,  obtained  the  1st  prize.  In  the  class  for  four 
standards,  distinct  varieties,  size  of  pot  not  to  exceed 
n|  inches  in  diameter,  Mr.  Milliean  was  1st  with  good 
plants  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Alfred,  his  other 
plants  not  being  so  well  flowered,  though  bear.ng  excel- 
lent foliage  ;  Mr.  Reynolds  was  2d,  and  Mr.  Reid,  gr.  to 
C  A.  Ledward,  Esq..  Weybridge,  3d.  F'or  two  stan- 
dards Mr.  Burns  was  1st,  with  specimens  of  Mrs. 
George  Rundle  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  Two  pyramids,  dis- 
tinct varieties. — isl,  Mr.  Milliean  ;  2d,  Mr.  Cornhill  ; 
3d,  Mr.  Bo.xall,  gr.  to  T.  A.  Hickley,  Esq.  For  a  single 
specimen,  dwarf-trained,  Mr.  Burns  was  1st,  with  a  plant 
of  Mrs.  George  Rundle;  Mr.  Milliean  2d,  with  Mrs. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  3d,  also  showing  a  specimen 
of  Mrs.  Dixon.  There  were  five  competitors  in  this 
class.  In  the  class  for  six  plants,  pompon  varieties, 
dwarf-trained,  distinct  sorts,  Mr.  Cornhill  won  the  1st 
prize  easily,  Mr.  Milliean  being  2d.  Four  pompons,  dis- 
tinct kinds.— 1st,  Mr.  Reynolds;  2d,  Mr.  Reid.  For 
standards,  distinct  sorts. — rst,  Mr.  Milliean,  with  beau- 
tifully grown  samples  of  President,  Mddle.  Marthe, 
Marie  Stuart,  and  Marguerite  du  Croix  ;  Mr.  Reynolds, 
2d.  Two  standards. — tst,  Mr.  Reid.  Two  pyramids, 
distinct  varieties. — tst,  Mr.  Milliean  ;  2d,  Mr.  Boxall. 
The  best  single  specimen,  dwarf-trained,  size  of  pot 
unlimited,  came  from  Mr.  Cornhill,  a  grand  specimen 
of  Mdlle.  Marthe  ;  2d,  Mr.  Milliean,  with  a  fine  plant 
of  Mr.  Astie,  a  deep  yellow  Anemone  variety.  The 
cut  blooms  were  the  finest  ever  seen  at  Walton,  those 
exhibited  in  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  incurved 
flowers  by  Mr.  Strong,  gr.  to  H.  Sweet,  Esq.,  Wey- 
bridge, being  very  large  and  finely  formed  throughout  ; 
his  best  flowers  were  Alfred  Salter  (very  good  for  that 
variety).  Prince  Alfred,  Golden  Empress,  Queen  of 
England,  Golden  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Derby,  and  Cherub.  Mr.  Hill, 
gr.  to  A.  Savor)',  Esq.,  Chertsey,  was  2d,  with  much 
smaller  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  Burns  3d.  In  the  next  class, 
for  twenty-four  incurved  flowers,  distinct  kinds  (not 
open),  Mr.  Bums  took  the  1st  prize  with  very  good 
blooms  of  Golden  Empress,  Empress  of  India,  Lady 
Slade,  and  Virgin  Queen  ;  Mr.  Reynolds  2d,  and  Mr. 
Cornhill  3d.  For  twelve  incurved  flowers  Mr.  Strong  was 
again  1st,  with  splendid  flowers,  the  best  stand  in  the 
show,  the  varieties  exhibited  being  duplicates  of  those 
already  mentioned  ;  Mr.  Plowman,  gr.  to  C.  Lane 
Smith,  Esq.,  came  in  2d  ;  and  Mr.  Boxall  3d.  Twelve 
reflexed  flowers. — 1st,  Mr.  Reynolds  ;  2d,  Mr.  Plowman  ; 
3d,  Mr.  Cornhill.  Japanese  flowers  were  in  strong  force, 
the  best  twenty-four  coming  from  Mr.  Burns,  who  had 
among  his  best  flowers  Baron  de  Prailly,  Boule  d'Or, 
The  Sultan,  Peter  the  Great,  Pere  Delaux,  and  Apollo  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Cornhill  ;  3d,  Mr.  Reynolds.  Twelve  Japanese 
blooms. — tst,  Mr.  Strong,  gr.  to  H.  Sweet,  Esq., 
Weybridge,  who  showed  The  Sultan,  Boule  d'Or, 
Pere  Delaux,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Oracle,  Sarnia,  and 
Soleil  Levant,  very  fine  ;  2d,  Mr.  Milliean  ;  equal  3d, 
Mr.  Boxall  and  Mr.  Plowman.  For  twelve  large-flower- 
ing Anemone  Chrysanthemums,  not  less  than  nine  dis- 
tinct varieties,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  rst,  Mr.  Cornhill  2d, 
and  Mr.  Milliean  3d.  Twelve  pompons,  not  less  than 
nine  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  to  form  a  truss,  to 
be  shown  with  foliage. — 1st,  Mr.  Reynolds  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Lavay,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  Walton  ;  3d,  Mr.  Cornhill. 
Twelve  Anemone  pompons. — 1st,  Mr.  Cornhill  ;  2d, 
Mr.  Reynolds  ;  3d,  Mr.  Plowman.  A  number  of  special 
prizes  were  ottered  for  amateurs  and  cottagers,  who 
showed  both  plants  and  cut  flowers  wonderfully  well,  and 
the  prizes  offered  for  floral  ornaments  and  bouquets  to 
consist  of  Chrysanthemum  flowers  and  Ferns  only, 
seemed  to  excite  a  good  deal  ot  interest,  especially  as 
there  were  several  lady  competitors,  who,  as  usual,  were 
very  successful,  but  the  flowers  were  too  closely  packed 
together  in  all  the  stands.  Mr.  Plowman,  Mr.  Milliean, 
and  Miss  Hickley  were  successful  in  the  gardeners'  class, 
and  Mrs.  Cobbett  and  Mrs.  C.  Lavers  Smith  in  the 
class  set  apart  for  lady  competitors  only. 

Borough  of  Hackney.— The  members  of  this 
Society  held  their  annual  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday  last,  and  being 


favoured  with  dry  weather  the  attendance  early  in  the 
afternoon  was  large  and  the  exhibition  in  all  its  depart- 
ments may  be  pronounced  a  great  success.     The  entries 
were  numerous  in  nearly  all  the  classes  for  cut  blooms, 
and  the  flowers  were  the  largest  yet  seen  at  the  West- 
minster Aquarium.     The  special  prizes  offered  by  the 
Society  in  class  34  brought  out  some  very  fine  stands  of 
blooms,   the  1st  prize,  of  £\a,   being  won  by  Mr.   C. 
Gibson,  gr.   to  A.  J.   Wormald,   Esq.,    Morden   Park, 
Milcham,  whose  flowers,  both  incurved  and  Japanese, 
were  of  unusual  size,  and  very  well  finished.     The  show 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  also  extensive,  and  indeed,  to 
do  justice   to  this   department  alone    a    very    lengthy 
report  might  bewrittcn.  There  was  a  good  show  of  Apples 
and  Pears  of  excellent  size  and  quality,  but  the  Grapes, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  were  badly  coloured.     In 
the  open  class  for  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  to 
be  arranged  in  a  space  not  exceeding  100  square  feet, 
general  effect  to  be    the  leading    feature,    the    Royal 
Aquarium   Company  offered   a  Silver  Cup,  value  ^5, 
which  was  well  won   by  Messrs.  S.  Mahood  &  Son,  of 
Putney,  with  a  fine  collection,  in  which  the  flowers  were 
large  and  fine,  but  the  plants  were  rather  crowded  in  the 
space  ;    Mr.   G.    Stevens,   St.  John's  Nursery,   Putney, 
was  2d,  also  showing  a  good  group  ;  and  Mr.  Butcher, 
gr.    to   R.   A.   Glover,  Esq.,  kThe   Priory,    Barnet,   3d. 
For  six  plants,  large  flowering   varieties,   the    1st   prize 
was   won   by    Messrs.    Drain,   Southgate    Nursery  ;  2d, 
Mr.    G.    Stevens ;    3d,    Mr.     F.     W.    Griffin,    Gothic 
Lodge,    Sydenham.      Four    standards.  —  1st,    Mr.    F. 
Wells,    Finsbury    Park  ;    2d,    Mr.    R.    Payne,    Cedar 
I  louse,   Stamford  Hill  ;    3d,  Mr.    Biggs,  The  Nursery, 
Lewisham.     F'or  six  plants  pompon  varieties,  Mr.   F. 
Wells  was  again  1st  with  very  good  plants,  and  Mr.  M. 
Butcher,  the  Priory,  Barnet,  3d.    In  class  5  the  prize  was 
for  six  foliage  plants,  and  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  Bowes  Manor 
Gardens,  Southgate,  Mr.  R.  Payne,  and  Mr.  G.  Stevens 
were  the  winners  with  moderate  collections.     In  the  open 
class    for    twenty-four    cut  blooms    incurved   varieties, 
Mr.   C.    Langdon,  gr.    to    Drs.    Monroe  and   Morris, 
Brook  Lane,  Upper  Clapton,  was  ist,  Mr.  E.  Berry  2d, 
and  Mr.  J.  Wildman,  Peckham  Grove,  3d.     Eighteen 
cut  blooms  (incurved). — ist,  Mr.  E.  Berry  ;  2d,  Mr.  F, 
W.  Griffin  ;  3d,  W.   Jupp,  Esq.,  Torfield,  Eastbourne, 
Sussx  ;  4th,  Mr.  J.  Mayor.    For  twelve  incurved  blooms, 
Mr.  J.  Ridout,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Reigate,  was 
ist  ;  Mr.   Herrin,  gr.  to  J.   N.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  Chalfont 
Park,  Slough,  a  good  2d  ;  and  Mr.  E.   Berry  3d.     Six 
incurved  blooms.— ist,  Mr.  G.  H.   Langford,  Coleraine 
House,  Stamford  Hill  ;  2d,  Mr.   W.    Marshall  ;  3d,  W. 
Jupp,  Esq.    Twelve  large  Anemone  flowers. — ist,  Mr.  C. 
Gibson  ;  2d,  Mr.   E.  Berry  ;  3d,  Mr.  G.  Noel,  gr.  to  P. 
Southby,    Esq.,     Bampton,    Oxon.      Twelve    Anemone 
pompons.— ist,   Mr.  M.  Butcher ;  2d,  Mr.  C.  Hantley, 
Ealing  ;  3d,  Mr.  C.  Gibson.      For  twenty-four  Japanese 
blooms,   not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  or  more  than 
two  blooms  of  one  variety,  the  ist  prize  was  cleverly 
won  by  Mr.   Herrin  with  a  splendid  stand  of  flowers  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Gibson  ;  3d,  Mr.  J.  Garaway,   of  the  Durdham 
Down  Nursery,  Bristol.     Twelve  Japanese. — rst,  Mr.  E. 
Berry;  2d,  R.  Starling,  Esq.,  The  Chestnuts,  Gunners- 
bury  ;  3d,  W.  Jupp,  Esq.  In  class  16  the  competitors  were 
restricted  to  the  boroughs  of  Hackney  and   Finsbury  ; 
the    prize    was    for    ten    plants    of   Chrysanthemums 
grown  in  12-inch  pots— a  Silver  Cup,  value  £$.  offered 
by  the  Royal  Aquarium  Company,  which  was  won  by 
Mr.  C.  Payne.     For  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
to  be  arranged  in  a  space  not  exceeding  75  square  feet, 
Mr.  Gilbey,  gr.  to  B.' Booth,  Esq.,  The  Cazenoves,  Upper 
Clapton,  was  ist  ;  and  Mr.  J.   Wells  was  awarded  a  ist 
prize  for  four  plants  grown  in  pots  not  exceeding  12 
inches  in  diameter.     Mr.    Wells  was  again  ist  for  four 
pompons.    The  cut  flowers  exhibited  in  the  classes  for 
local  exhibitors  were  very  good.      For  twenty-four  cut 
blooms,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties  or  more  than  two 
blooms  of  one  variety,  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Frampton  Park 
Nursery,  Hackney,  was  ist  ;  Mr.  S.  Gilbey  2d,  and  Mr.  R. 
Payne  3d.    Twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct  kinds.— ist, 
Mr.  J.  Holmes,  gr.  to  J.  Hicks,  Esq.  ;  2d,  Mr.  R.  Payne  ; 
3d,  Mr.  Nicholls,  gr.  to  W.  G.  Ogden,  Esq. ,  Clapton.  Six 
incurved  blooms, — ist,  Mr.  ].  Holmes  ;  2d,  Mr.  O.  Gilbey. 
Mr.  H.  Langford  won  the  ist  prize  for  twelve  Japanese 
blooms,  and  his  flowers  were  very  fine  ;  2d,  Mr.  Gilbey  ; 
3d,  Mr.  W.  Holmes.     Among  the  cut  flowers,  however, 
the  great  interest  of  the  day  was  centred  in  the  special 
class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  twenty-four  to  be  incurved, 
in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  or  more  than   two 
blooms  of  a  sort,  and  twenty-four  Japanese  to  be  shown 
under  the  same  conditions.    The  ist  prize  of  £10  was 
won  by  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  who  had  very  large  blooms  of 
Empress    of    India,    Golden    Empress,    Alfred    Salter, 
Cherub,   and    other    well    known    show    kinds.       His 
Japanese    flowers    were    also    fine.      Mr.    Herrin    was 
2d  ;    and  Mr.   W.    Mease,   Wyncotte,  AUerton,  Liver- 
pool,  3d.      The    last-named    exhibitor    showed    good 
incurved  flowers,    but   his  Japanese  blooms    fell  short 
in  size  and  quality.     The  special  prizes  offered  for  six 
specimen  plants  of  Japanese  varieties  were  won  by  Mr. 
H.  Langford  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Griffin.    The  Silver  Cup 
offered  by  Messrs.  S.  Dixon  &  Co.,  Hackney,  for  twelve 


Japanese  blooms,  was  won  by  J.  R.  Starling,  Esq.,  The 
Chestnuts,  Gunnersbury  ;  and  the  Silver-plated  Tea  and 
Coffee  Service  (value  five  guineas),  offered  by  Mr.  N. 
Davis,  Camberwell,  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties  of 
pompons,  three  blooms  ol  each,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
M.  Butcher,  Hadley  Green,  Barnet.  Prizes  were  also 
offered  for  cut  blooms  in  several  amateur  classes. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  (open  classes).— Grapes  were 
not  numerous,  but  hardy  fruits  were  well  shown  and  in 
quantity.  For  three  bunches  of  Alicante  Mr.  R.  Holmes, 
gr.  to  T.  Wallls,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common,  was  1st, 
showing  good  bunches,  well  coloured  ;  Mr.  J.  Ridout 
2d,  and  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  3d. 
Three  bunches  Gros  Colmar  Grapes. — ist,  Mr.  S.  Lyon, 
Sundridge  Park  Garden,  Bromley,  Kent  ;  2d,  Mr.  Castle', 
West  Lynn,  Norfolk.  For  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Mr.  A.  Smith,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Lewell,  Esq., 
Warren  Hill,  I.oughton,  was  1st;  Mr.  Austen,  Ashtori 
Court,  Bristol,  2d  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Herrin  3d,  Three 
bunches  any  other  variety.— 1st,  Mr.  G.  Summers,  gr. 
to  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Sandbeck  Park  ;  2d,  Mr! 
Herrin,  who  had  good  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince's  Black 
Muscat  ;  3d,  Mr.  J.  Ridout.  Six  dishes  dessert  Apples.— 
ist.  Mr.  Austen  ;  2d,  Mr.  A.  Waterman  ;  3d,  J.  Omer 
Coope,  Esq.,  Calcot,  Reading.  Six  dishes  culinary 
Apples.  — 1st,  Mr.  W.  Fowle,  gr.  to  Sir  H.  Mildmay 
Bart ;  2d,  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park  ;  3d,  Mr.  Austen. 
F'or  six  dishes  dessert  Pears  Mr.  Ross  was  ist,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Goodacre  2d,  and  Mr.  E.  Spirey,  gr.  to  S.  A.  Houl- 
ton,  Esq.,  3d.  For  a  collection  of  fruit  Mr.  Waterman 
was  ist.  For  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  Potatos 
Mr.  W.  Ellington  was  successful,  Mr.  R.  Dean  being  a 
close  2d.  Six  dishes  Potatos. — ist,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  with 
splendid  samples  of  the  finest  show  sorts,  in  which 
quality  was  highly  conspicuous.  The  special  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Son,  Wordslev,  Stourbridge, 
for  six  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables,  were  won  by  Mr! 
Austen,  Mr.  W.  Finlay,  and  Mr.  J.  May.  Messrs! 
Hooper's  prizes  for  the  heaviest  tuber  of  Queen  of  the 
Valley  Potato  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Ellington,  with  a  speci- 
men weighing  30  oz.  ;  2d,  R.  Philips,  Esq.  ;  and  for  the 
best  nine  tubers  of  the  same  variety  the  same  exhibitor 
was  again  ist,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard  3d.  For  twelve 
dishes  of  Potatos  Messrs.  Carter  offered  good  prizes  the 
ist  going  to  Mr.  R.  Dean  ;  2d,  Mr.  C.  Osman  ;  3d'  R 
Philips,  Esq.  ;  4th,  Mr.  T.  H.  Hill.  The  Messrs.  Sutton 
offered  prizes  in  eight  classes  for  Potatos,  and  the  follow- 
ing exhibitors  obtained  the  ist  prizes,  viz.,  Mr  W 
Ellington,  Mr.  P.  Cornish,  Mr.  C.  Ross,  and  Mr.  f! 
Miller.  The  Messrs.  Sutton  had  a  fine  display  of  Potatos 
"  not  for  competition  ;  "  and  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Son,  of 
Swanley,  had  a  highly  attractive  display  of  cut  flowers, 
Primulas  in  pots,  &c.  The  cut  blooms  of  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums and  Salvias  were  the  most  admired  feature  of 
the  show,  being  quite  distinct  from  anything  else,  and 
of  such  striking  colours. 

Kincston-on-Thames.— This  exhibition,  which  was 
held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  was  the  best  ever  held 
here  both  as  regards  the  quality  of  plants  and  cut  blooms. 
The  Champion  Challenge  Vase  was  won  by  Mr  G 
Harding.gr.  to  T.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Putney  Heath  ;' Mr' 
Tunmngton,  gr.  to  C.  Maclver,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  being 
2d  ;  and  F.  R.  Leyland,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  who  staged 
the  blooms  grown  by  his  late  gardener,  Mr.  Faulkner,  3d. 
Mr.  Harding's  flowers  were  very  large,  but  '  the 
incurved  blooms  were  rather  loose.  His  Japanese 
blooms  were,  however,  both  large  and  of  fine 
quality.  Mr.  Tunnington's  stands  included  highly  fin- 
ished incurved  blooms,  and  good  Japanese  flowers  ; 
the  Woolton  Hall  blooms  were  also  very  tine.  The 
Second  Challenge  Vase  was  taken  by  Mr.  Molyneu.x,  gr 
to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's 
Waltham,  Hants,  whose  flowers  were  even  and  fresh, 
and  good  in  size  and  quality.  Mr.  Gibson,  gr.  to  j' 
Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  Mitcham,  who  was  2d! 
had  larger  blooms,  but  not  so  even  as  those  from  Swan- 
more  ;  and  Mr.  Jellicoe,  Camp  Hill,  Woolton,  Liver- 
pool, was  3d. 

The  timepiece  offered  for  twenty-four  incurved  flowers 
was  won  by  F.  Leyland,  Esq.,  Mr.  Harding  being  2d 
and  Mr.  Tunnington  3d. 

A  full  report  of  the  show  will  be  given  in  our  next 
ssue. 


Royal  Horticultural :  Nov.  14.— Colonel  Trevor 
Clarke  in  the  chair.  The  Kev.  G.  Henslow  took  the 
Chrysanthemum  as  the  subject  of  his  lecture  on  this 
occasion.  This  plant  is  referable  to  two  distinct 
species— C.  indicum,  L.,  and  C.  sinense,  Sab., 
though  until  Mr.  Sabine  so  determined  them  in  1S23 
they  were  confounded.  The  former  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  Chelsea  Gardens  in  1764,  but  was  lost ; 
the  latter  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  1790, 
though  called  and  figured  (Bot.  Mag.,  327)  as  C. 
indicum,  is  supposed  to  have  been  only  an  enlarged 
cultivated  variety.  The  first-named  species  is,  with 
very  little  doubt,  the  origin  of  all  the  "  pompons."  It 
was  reintroduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  1846  as  the 
"  Chusan  Daisy,"  or  Minimum,  and  now  numbers 
probably  more  than  a  hundred  varieties.  With  regard 
to  the  large  kind,  or  C.  sinense,  the  first  notice  of  its 
cultivation  in  Europe  was  by  Breynius,  who  mentions 
six  kinds  in  Holland  in  168S ;  but  it  is  strange  that 
they  all  disappeared  and  were  only  reintroduced  a 
hundred  years  afterwards  into   Europe  by  M.  Elan- 
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chard  in  17S9.  Many  varieties  have  been  long  culti- 
vated in  China  and  Japan,  as  Kcempfer  in  1712 
observes ;  while  Rumphius  in  his  Hort.  Ainboin. 
notices  that  they  were  grown  in  1745  in  India,  having 
been  brought  from  China.  The  reintroduction  of  this 
common  large  Chrysanthemum  into  Europe  was  by 
M.  Blanchard  into  Marseilles,  thence  it  passed  to 
Paris  and  England.  From  this  a  purple  kind,  the 
sport  called  the  "changeable  white,"  was  soon  ob- 
tained. Sir  A.  Hume  introduced  several  new  colours 
between  179S  and  1S0S.  Many  others  soon  followed, 
so  that  in  1S27  forty  varieties  were  in  cultivation.  In 
1865  they  had  risen,  Mr.  Salter  tells  us,  to  700. 
In  1830  seed  was  obtained  for  the  first  time  from 
France.  Previously,  besides  forms  introduced,  the 
Chrysanthemum  being  particularly  liable  to  sport, 
cuttings  alone  had  been  propagated  ;  but  seedlings 
caused  a  vast  influx  of  new  forms  of  both  species. 
In  1862  Mr.  Fortune  introduced  the  new  Japanese 
races  ;  some  with  long  petals  and  curious  mouths 
to  the  corollas,  suggesting  the  title  of  "  Dragons." 
It  appears,  however,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, Consul  of  Oporto,  that  the  Japanese  forms 
had  long  been  cultivated  there  before  their  intro- 
duction into  England,  The  origin  of  the  different 
forms  of  the  flowers  lies  mainly  in  the  changes  under- 
gone by  the  corollas  of  the  disc  or  eye-florets.  In  the 
wild  form  the  ray-florets  have  strap-shaped,  the  disc- 
florets regularly  5-toothed,  tubes  to  their  corollas. 
The  principal  changes  may  be  thus  enumerated  :  — 
I.  To  strap-shaped,  becoming  flattened  from  base 
to  lip — (1),  rolled  inwards  ;  (2),  rolled  outwards  ;  (3), 
loose  and  spreading  ;  (4),  do.,  but  much  attenuated, 
pointed  or  bifurcating.  II.  The  tube  retained — 
(1),  short,  with  five  slightly  enlarged  teeth  (Anemone) ; 
(2),  teeth  much  enlarged  and  multiplied  (Dragon) ;  (3), 
tube  elongated,  with  no  teeth  (quilled)  ;  (4),  quilled, 
but  open  or  spoon-shaped  at  end  (as  in  Emperor  of 
China). 

Scientific  Committee.  —  Dr.  Maxwell  T. 
Masters,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Magnolia  Campbellii.  —  Mr.  Mangles  gave  the 
measurements  of  some  fine  trees  of  this  species  grow- 
ing in  the  grounds  of  W.  H.  Crawfurd,  Esq., 
Lakelands,  near  Cork.  The  finest,  believed  to  be 
the  largest  in  Europe,  is  33  feet  in  height,  the  stem 
being  33  inches  in  girth.  Hitherto  the  trees  have 
not  flowered.  It  was  suggested  that  the  plant  might 
be  grafted  on  various  Magnolias  experimentally,  in 
order  to  induce  it  to  flower. 

Carlina  acaulis. — Dr.  Lowe  showed  flower-heads 
of  this  or  an  allied  species  (see  figure  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  June  5,  1S80). 

Vilis  gong)' lodes. — Mr.  Lynch  showed  tuber-bearing 
branches  and  flowers  of  this  fine  species,  from  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. 

Proliferous  and  Monstrous  Flowers,  c?v. — The  Rev. 
G.  Henslow  exhibited  the  following  specimens  : — (I.) 
Proliferous     states — Rhododendron     balsaminiflorum 
aureum  (from  Messrs.  Veitch),  with  flowers  proceeding 
from  the  centre  of  the  pistil.     The  latter  organ  had 
dehisced  longitudinally  and  a  cluster  of  malformed 
orange-coloured   petals   protruded   from   the   orifice. 
Mr.  Henslow  observed  that  every  flower  on  one  bush 
in  his  garden  of  a  common  pink  kind  had,  during  the 
last  season,  formed  a  blossom  within  the  pistil,  though 
in  the  latter  instance  the  flowers  so  formed   had   per- 
fect as  well  as  petaloid  stamens.     In  every  case  the 
flower  sprang  from  the  base  of  the  ovary.     Carnation. 
— A  blossom  with  a  secondary  flower  proceeding  from 
within  the  calyx  (received  from  Miss  Owen,  Gorey). 
Bluebell.' — In     the    specimen    shown     each     flower 
was    borne    on    a    pedicel    of   about    2    inches    in 
length,    and  produced   a  secondary  flower  from  the 
axil  of  a  perianth  leaf.     In  the  place  of  one  flower  a 
complete   raceme   had    grown.      Solomon's   Seal. — 
Leafy  racemes  occupied  the  positions  of  the  normal 
flowers.     (2.)  Monstrous  flowers:  Pistillody  of  Calyx. 
— Violets  in  which  the  organs  were  in  part  or  entirely 
virescent  and  mal'ormed,  with  the  sepals  abortively 
ovuliferous,    and    the  petals   often    laciniated.     The 
sepals  bore  papilliform  structures    on  the  margins  and 
midribs,    resembling  rudimentary  ovules.     The  only 
recorded  instance  of  ovuliferous  sepals  was  that  of  a 
common    garden    Pea,     figured    and    described    by 
Dr.    Masters    in    the    Gardeners     Chronicle,     1866, 
p.  897,  from  specimens  sent  by  Mr.   Laxton.     Pis- 
tillody  of  Stamens. — He  exhibited  drawings     illus- 
trating    various    stages    of    ovuliferous    stamens    in 
the    alpine    Poppy    (received     from    Miss     Owen). 
Syngenesism  in    Diplotaxis  tenuifolia. — In   this  case 
the    anthers     of    every    flower     cohered      laterally, 
so   that   the   pollen   could    not  escape ;    the    conse- 
quence being  that  in  no  case  did  a  flower  set  seed, 
the  siliqua  remaining  small   and   abortive   (received 
from  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Ely).     Placental  Protrusion  in 
Begonias. — Intheseflowerstheplacentas  bearing  many 
ovules  had  protruded  from  the  summit  of  the  ovary, 
apparently   from   an   hypertrophied  condition  of  the 
former  parts  (from  Miss  Owen). 

Miscellaneous  Objects. — Movement  in  the  pedicels 
of  Meconopsis  nepalensis.  Specimens  received  from 
Miss  Owen,  illustrative  of  observations  recorded   in 


the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  10,  1S82,  p.  767. 
Mr.  Henslow  suggested  that  this  prevented  the 
seeds  from  being  dropped  close  to  the  parent 
plant,  as  the  fruit  dehisced  at  the  base  «f  the 
style,  as  in  Poppies,  below  the  radiating  stigmas. 
In  both  cases  the  pod  is  held  erect,  but  when 
a  capsule  is  pendulous,  as  that  of  Campanula,  the 
pores  are  at  the  base,  so  that  in  every  case  the  plant 
is  enabled  to  scatter  its  seed  as  the  stem  is  swayed  to 
and  fro  by  the  wind.  Fasciated  Stems. — A  remark- 
able example  of  Carduus  lanceolatus,  some  3  feet  in 
length  and  6  inches  broad,  a  peculiarity  of  which 
was,  that  it  had  appeared  for  four  years  successively 
in  this  condition  (it  was  received  from  Mr.  Marshall). 
Another  specimen  of  Lilium  auratum  in  a  fasciated 
condition  was  received  from  Mrs.  Brightwen,  of 
Stanmore.  "  Enations  "  from  Yucca  Leaves.— Leaves 
of  Y.  filamentosa,  with  peculiar  horn  like  protu- 
berances of  about  half-an-inch  long,  probably  caused 
by  some  insect  (from  Miss  Owen).  Mr.  Boscawen 
sent  flowers  of  Babiana  rubro-cyanea  and  Freesia 
refracta  alba. 

Agave  Victoria  Regina.—T>r.  Masters  showed  pho- 
tographs of  flowering  plants  of  the  species,  grown  in 
the  Cambridge,  U.S.,  Botanic  Garden,  from  Dr. 
Engelmann. 

The  Winter  of  1880-81, — Some  discussion  then 
ensued  as  to  the  report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Henslow  on 
this  subject.  The  report  was  of  an  exhaustive  nature, 
and  the  committee  ultimately  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  matter,  and 
urging  the  desirability  of  its  speedy  publication. 

Floral  Committee.— G.  F.Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair.     With  a  fine  lot  of  Odontoglossums  from 
Trentham,  glowing   Pelargoniums  from  Messrs.  Can- 
nell  &  Sons  and  Mr.   Henry  Little,  Cyclamens  from 
Mr.  Clarke,    and    Chrysanthemums,  plants  and  cut 
blooms,  from  various  exhibitors,  the  Council-room  had 
a    very   gay   and    cheerful    appearance    for    a   cold 
November    day.     The    well-flowered    lot    of    zonal 
Pelargoniums  shown  by  Mr.    Little    (Mr.   Wiggins, 
gr.),  the  brilliant  display  of  cut  blooms  of  both  single 
and  double  varieties  contributed  by  Messrs.  Cannell 
&    Sons,    and    the    various   new    Chrysanthemums 
exhibited,   are   more    fully    alluded    to    in  another 
page  ;  but  the  groups  of  well-flowered  plants  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Salmon  Vesuvius  Surprise,  and  Flenry 
Jacoby,  and  stands  of  cut  blooms  of  Salvias  Pitcheri, 
angustifolia,   rutilans,   splendens   Bruanti,    and    the 
scarlet  and  white  Mons.    Isanchon,    shown   by   the 
Messrs.    Cannell,    demand   a   passing  word   here   of 
honourable   mention.     Mr.    Clarke's    fine    bank    of 
Cyclamens   was    also   much    admired,    but   perhaps 
more  popular  still  were  the  dozen  or  so  specimens  of 
Odontoglossum     crispum    var.    shown    by    Mr.    Z. 
Stevens,   and  which  were  remarkable  for  their  fine 
spikes  of  chastely  beautiful  blossoms.     Two  of  them 
received  First-class  Certificates,   and  were  identified 
respectively   by  the  varietal  names  of  The  Duchess 
and    Wilsoni,     the     former     having     broad    sepals 
and    petals    of    great    substance    and    purity,    the 
only  blotch  on  the   flower  being  a  bold,  irregular- 
shaped  one  on  the  lip.     The  Wilsoni  variety  is  of  a 
delicate  pink  ground  colour,  with  one  or  two  brown 
spots  on  the  upper  and  two  lower  sepals,  with  a  large 
blotch  and  two  or  three  spots  of  the  same  colour  on 
the  lip.     Another  grand  variety  of  O.  crispum,  named 
Dormanianum  was  also  certificated  ;  this  came  from 
Mr.  Coningsby,  gr.  to  C.  Dorman,  Esq.,  Sydenham, 
and    was  remarkable  for  its  bold,  heavy  spotting  of 
chestnut-brown.      The   opposite    to  this   as    regards 
spotting    was    another    certificated    variety,    named 
virginale,  which  had    only  two  or  three  minute  ones 
on  the  lip,   which  came  from  Mr.   B.   S.  Williams. 
Pleione  pracox,  a  charming  species,  with  rosy-purple 
blossoms,  also  came  from  Mr.  Williams,  who  also  had 
an  interesting  plant  in  Nepenthes  ampullaria  vittata, 
a  specimen  with  small  pitchers  produced  on  the  sur- 
face  of   the    pot,     after    the    manner    of    a    Sarra- 
cenia,    the     stem    pitchers     not     being    developed. 
Mr.  Green,   gr.  to  Sir  Geo.  Macleay,  brought  up  cut 
specimens  of  Amicia  zygomeris  with   yellow  papilo- 
naceous  flowers  ;  Cestrum  aurantiacum  majus,  a  fine 
old  plant  now  seldom  seen  ;  and  the  still  more  rare 
old     Fuchsia      arborescens,     a     charming     species, 
having     profusely    flowered     terminal     panicles     of 
small    deep    rosy-pink    blossoms.      Messrs.    Veitch 
&    Sons   showed    a    number    of    unnamed    seedling 
hybrid    Rhododendrons,    and    in    Begonia    Autumn 
Rose,   a  very  interesting  seedling  between  the   new 
species,    B.     socotrana,    and    the    old    B.    insignis, 
as  the  seed-bearing  parent,  a  hybrid  of  an  intermediate 
character,  which  at  one  time  it  was  thought  could  not 
have  been  obtained.     Tachiadenus  carinatus,  a  dwarf 
deep    blue-flowered    Gentian-like    plant,   also   came 
from   the  Chelsea  firm.     Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  of 
Knap  Hill,  exhibited  a  number  of  seedling  Golden 
Yews,  and  several  handsome  plants,  from  3  to  4  feet 
high,  of  the  golden  variety  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
one  of  the  finest  of  variegated  Conifers,  and  which 
possesses    the  great  merit  of  not  being  browned  by 
winter  frosts  or  burned  by  the  summer  sun. 

The  awards  made  were  :— 


First-class  Certificates. 

To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  fcr  Odontoglossum  crispum 
var.  virginale. 

To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Pleione  precox. 

To  Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  for  Odontoglossum  crispum  var. 
The  Duchess. 

To  Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  for  Odontoglossum  crispum  var. 
Wilsoni. 

To  Mr.  Coningsby,  for  Odontoglossum  crispum  var. 
Dormanianum. 

To  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  for  zonal  Pelargonium 
Mrs.  Gordon. 

To  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  for  Salvia  IToveyi. 

To  Messrs.  T.  lackson  &  Son,  for  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums F.  A.  Davis,  M.  Desbraux,  and  Madame 
Bmn. 

To  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Co.,  for  Japanese  Crysanlhemum 
Crimson  King. 

To  Mr.  Orchard,  for  Chrysanthemum  (incurved)  Lord 
Wolseley. 

To  Mr.  H.  Little,  for  double  zonal  Pelargonium 
Aglaia. 

To  Mr.  H.  Little,  for  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Albert 
Crousse. 

Fruit  Committee. — H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.     The  labours  of  this  body  were  of  a  somewhat 
more  onerous  character  than  usual,  on  this  occasion. 
From  a  cultural  point  of  view  the   most  important 
contribution  consisted  of  four  very  handsome  Smooth 
Cayenne  Pines  of  the  aggregate  weight  of  29  lb.  4  oz., 
which  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ross,  gr.  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq., 
Welford  Park,  Newbury,  and  which  gained  for  their 
grower  a  Bronze  Medal.     On  the  ground  of  novelty, 
the  most  interesting  exhibit  was  a  bunch  of  the  John 
Downie  Grape  sent  by  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  and 
which  the  committee  thought   very  highly  of.     As 
stated  in  our  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Show,  where  it 
attracted  much  ,notice  in  the  seedling  Grape  class, 
it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Gros  Colmar  in  the 
shape  of  the  bunch  and  size  of  the  berries,  but  it  is 
quite   distinct   in   flavour    and    texture,  which    more 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Black  Hamburgh.     It 
was  generally  considered  an  improvement  in  point  of 
flavour  on  Gros  Colmar,  and  will  undoubtedly  be   an 
acquisition  if  it  will  hang  as  long  as  that  variety.  The 
committee  asked  to  ,'see  it  again  later  on.     Messrs. 
Geo.     Bunyard     &     Co.    and    Messrs.       Saltmarsh 
and    Son,    exhibited    handsome    examples     of    the 
new  Queen  Apple  certificated  last  year  ;  and  a  fine 
dish   of    Stone's    Apple,  or   Loddington    Seedling, 
came    from     Mr.    R.    Gandy,    of    Boughton    Mon- 
chelsea,    Maidstone.     Seedling  Apples   were   shown 
by  Messrs.    Harrison  &  Son,  Leicester,  and  Mr.  R. 
Warner,  Bloomfield  Lodge,  Chelmsford  ;   and  some 
seedling  Pears  by  Mr.  Laxton,   Bedford.      A  good 
strain  of  curled  Parsley,  Dean's  Superb,  came  from 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  of  Ealing  ;  and  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe 
Abbey  Gardens,  showed  very  fine  examples  of  a  new 
Scotch   raised   Leek,  named    The   Lyon,  which    we 
understand   is   to   be   sent    out   next    year.     Naseby 
Mammoth  Onions  came  from  Mr.  Horley,  Todding- 
ton  ;  and  Giant  Red  Shallots  from  Mr.  E.  Pond,  of 
Jersey.     From  Chiswick  Mr.   Barron  brought  up  a 
collection   of   Shallots,    and    Messrs.    James   Veitch 
&  Sons  showed  a  collection  of  curled   Greens  and 
several  varieties  of  Endive. 

In    the    entrance   lobby    there   was    an   excellent 
display  of  vegetables  shown  in  competition  for  liberal 
prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &   Sons,   Reading. 
In    the   main    class,    which    was   for    twelve    sorts, 
the    competition    was   very    strong,    and    the    bulk 
of     the    produce     staged     of     excellent     character. 
The     1st   prize    was    taken    by    Mr.    Austen,    gr., 
Ashton  Court,  Bristol,   who  had  a  handsome   brace 
of    Telegraph    Cucumbers,    Leicester    Red    Celery, 
White   Stone  Turnips,    Improved    Reading   Onions, 
James'     Intermediate     Carrots,      Brussels     Sprouts, 
Veitch's    Autumn    Giant    Cauliflowers,    Hathaway's 
Excelsior  Tomatos,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  Dell's 
Crimson  Beet,   Hollow-crowned   Parsnips,  and  Lap- 
stone  Kidney  Potatos,  all  of  admirable  quality,  and 
well  set   up.     Mr.  Miller,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Long,  Esq., 
M.P.,    Rood    Ashton,    came   in    2d  ;    Mr.    Haines, 
gr.  to   Lord  Radnor,   Coleshill,    3d  ;    Mr.    Phillips, 
gr.,    The    Deodars,    Meopham,    4th  ;    and    Mr.    G. 
Summers,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Sandbcck 
Park,  Rotherham,  5th.     Another  class  was  for  single 
dishes  of  Reading  Onions,  and  a  grand  lot  of  bulbs 
were  staged  ;  a  second  included  Reading  Russet  and 
Fifiyfold  Potatos  ;  a  third,   the  varieties  Woodstock 
Kidney  and  Reading  Hero  ;  and  a  fourth,  Magnum 
Bonum  and  First  and  Best— all  varieties  sent  out  by 
the  Reading  firm.     There  was  a  good  display  in  each 
class,  and  the  1st  prize  winners  are  Mr.  Ifaincs,  Mr. 
Ross,    Mr.    Finlay,   Wroxton  Abbey  Gardens ;  Mr. 
Miller,    gr.,    Northdown,    Margate;     and    Mr.    G. 
Donaldson,    Keith   Hall    Gardens,    Inverurie,   N.B.; 
while  other  prizes  were  secured  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward, 
Mr.  C.  Osman,  Mr.  Austen,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  A. 
Emson.     The  Messrs.    Sutton  also  exhibited  a  very 
fine  collection  of  Winter  Greens,   Potatos,  and  other 
vegetables,   the    Potatos    alone    made    an  excellent 
display  in   themselves,    the   collection   consisting   of 
clean,  well-grown  samples  of  about  100  varieties  I     A 
Silver    Medal  was    awarded   to  the   firm,     Messrs. 
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Edward  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  also  offered  three 
prizes  for  the  best  single  dishes  of  Webb's  Improved 
Schoolmaster  Potato,  and  in  a  good  class  the  awards 
went  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard,  Canterbury  ;  Mr.  C. 
Osman,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean. 


STATS  OF  THE  W  BAT  HER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Nov.  15,  1883. 
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Nov.    9.— Very  fine  bright  day  ;  clnudless,  csld  night. 

—  10.  —  Fine  bright  day    till  3   P.M.      Dull  night,    slight 

rain. 

—  11. —  Fine  bright  day.     Fine  night,  slightly  misty. 

—  12. — Dense  fog  till  10.50  a.m.,  ice  on  ponds,  and  very 

cold.     Clear,  cold  night. 

—  13. — A  dull,  overcast  day;    fine,  but  windy.      Cloudy 

night,  windy. 

—  14. — A  dull,  overcast  day  and  night,  windy. 

—  15. — A  dull,  overcast  day,  few  gleams  of  sunshine  at 

times,  slightly  foggy.    Cold,  damp,  cloudy  night  ; 
sleet  fell  at  10  p.m. 


London  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  week 
ending  November  n,  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  decreased  from  29.99  inches  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  to  2S.S6  inches  by  3  p.m. 
on  the  5th,  increased  to  30.15  inches  by  9  A.M., 
and  decreased  to  29.74  inches  by  midnight  on  the 
6th,  increased  to  29.86  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the  7th, 
decreased  to  29.55  inches  by  midnight  on  the  same 
day,  increased  to  29.57  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the  Sih, 
decreased  to  29.27  inches  by  9  A.M.  on  the  9th, 
increased  to  29.69  inches  by  9  A.M.,  and  decreased  to 
29.49  inches  by  midnight  on  the  ioth,  and  was  30.02 
inches  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29.72  inches,  being  0.10  inch  lower  than 
last  week,  and  0.26  inch  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
week  was  6o°,  on  the  5th  ;  on  the  nth  the  highest 
temperature  was  450.  The  mean  of  the  seven  high 
day  temperatures  was  5i°.4. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  370,  on  the  ioth  ;  on  the  5th  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture was  46°.S.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest 
temperatures  was  4I°.5- 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
I3°.2,  on  the  5th;  the  smallest  was  4°.5,  on  the 
7th.     The    mean    of    the    seven    daily   ranges    was 

9°.9. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  5th,  540  ; 
on  the  6th,  50°.  1  ;  on  the  7th,  45°-9  ;  on  the  8th, 
450. 2  ;  on  the  9th,  44°.8  ;  on  the  ioth,  43°.6  ;  and 
©n  the  nth,  4i°.4;  of  these  the  first  six  were  above 
their  averages  by  S°.6,  50,  i°.2,  o0.g,  o°.o„  and  o*.  1 
respectively,  and  the  last  one  was  below  its  average 
by  i°.3. 

The  mean  temperature  was  46°.4,  being  30. 1  lower 
than  last  week,  and  2°.  I  above  the  average  of  the 
week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  lo5°.5,  on  the  6th.  The  mean  of  the  seven  read- 
ings was  92°.6. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  was  300,  on  the  nth. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  35°.2. 

Rain.  —  Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  0.70  inch 
during  the  week. 


England  :  Temperature* — During  the  week  end- 
ing November  n  the  highest  temperatures  were  63°.2 
at  Cambridge,  and  6o°.  1  at  Bristol  and  Nottingham, 
the  highest  temperature  at  Bolton  550. 7,  at  Bradford 
56*.2,  and  at  Wolverhampton  57°.S.  The  general 
mean  was  59°.  I. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  3I°.2 
at  Wolverhampton,  and  32°  at  Bolton  and  Sunder- 
land ;  the  lowest  temperature  at  riymouth  was  39°.  7, 
at  Bradford  37°.2,  and  at  Truro,  Bristol,  Blackheath, 
Bolton,  and  Sunderland  370.  The  general  mean  was 
■35°-3- 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  25°  at  Cambridge,  270. 1  at  Nottingham,  and 
270  at  Sunderland  ;  the  least  ranges  were  190  at 
Bradford,  20°-3  at  Plymouth,  and  220  at  Truro  and 
Leeds.     The  general  mean  was  23°.S, 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Plymouth,  at  Truro  54°.6,  and  at 
Brighton  53°-4  ;  and  was  lowest  at,  Bolton,  46°.9, 
at  Sheffield  4S°.6,  and  at  Liverpool  48°.8.  The 
general  mean  was  510. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Truro,  43°.7,  at  Plymouth  42°.9,  and 
at  Blackheath  41  ".5  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton, 35°.9,  at  Bolton  36°.3,  and  at  Nottingham  36°.9. 
The  general  mean  was  39°-3. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Sunderland, 
I3°.7,  at  Wolverhampton  I3°,6,  and  at  Nottingham 
I3°.4  ;  and  was  least  at  Sheffield,  c/*.4,  at  Bradford 
and  at  Blackheath  9*.  9.  The  general  mean  was 
n°.7. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  week  was  highest  at 
Truro,  4S°.6,  at  Plymouth  4S°-5,  and  at  Brighton 
46°.9  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  41°.  1,  at  Wolver- 
hampton 42°.2,  and  at  Nottingham  430.  The  general 
mean  was  44°.8. 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  2.16  inches  at  Bolton, 
2.15  inches  at  Bristol,  and  1.71  inch  at  Truro.  The 
smallest  falls  were  0.60  inch  at  Brighton,  0.70  inch  at 
Blackheath,  and  0.77  inch  at  Cambridge.  The  general 
mean  fall  was  1. 27  inch. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing November  n,  the  highest  temperature  was  57°.5, 
at  Glasgow.  The  highest  temperature  at  Dundee  was 
4S0.     The  general  mean  was  42°.3. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  260,  at 
Perth  ;  at  Greenock  the  lowest  temperature  was  330, 
The  general  mean  was  300. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Paisley, 
420. 1,  and  was  lowest  at  Perth,  37°-3.  The  general 
mean  was  40°.6. 

Rain. — The  largest  fall  was  2.58  inch,  at  Greenock  ; 
the  smallest  fall  was  0.80  inch  at  Dundee.  The 
general  mean  fall  was  1.62  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


On  the  14th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  College  Street, 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age,  died  Mr.  James  Clarke,  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Bury  and  West  Suffolk  Horticultural 
Society.  From  his  early  boyhood  he  was  inspired 
with  an  ardent  love  for  flowers  and  horticultural  pur- 
suits, and  he  was  a  very  successful  amateur  cultivator 
of  various  families  of  decorative  plants,  more  especi- 
ally the  Pink,  of  which  he  succeeded  in  originating 
many  beautiful  and  well-known  varieties,  including 
Lord  Lyons,  Derby  Day,  Duchess,  and  many  others. 
His  garden,  though  small,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
almost  unique,  as  it  contained  a  little  of  almost  every- 
thing. If  he  had  any  pride  it  was  certainly  in  his 
garden,  and  in  showing  its  productions  to  his  many 
friends.  He  was  a  genial  and  kind-hearted  man,  and 
delighted  in  the  society  of  horticulturists,  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  and  respected  by  his  fellow  towns- 


We  have  also  to  record  the  death  last  week, 

at  an  advanced  age,  of  Mr.  Edward  Meehan,  who 
for  more  than  half  a  century  had  been  gardener  at 
St.  Clare's,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Col.  F.  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  at  present  of 
E.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Esq.  Mr.  Meehan  was  a  man 
of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind,  and  was  much  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  His  son,  Professor  Thomas 
Meehan,  is  the  well  known  nurseryman  of  Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A.,  Editor  of  the  American  Gardeners' 
Monthly,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  Mrs.  Reeves, 

relict  of  the  late  J.  Russell  Reeves,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
hays,  Wimbledon,  who  will  be  remembered  by  many 
old  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Council,  and  a  regular  attendant 
for  some  years  at  the  Society's  meetings.  Mrs, 
Reeves  died  on  the  13th  inst.,  aged  73. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Damson  Stain  :  .V.  The  Farleigh  Prolific  Damson  is 
.1  true  staining  variety.  The  fruit  is  taken  rather  un- 
ripe, and  sent  to  the  cotton  districts  for  dyeing  pur- 
poses. 

Diseases  of  Plants  :  C.  T.  The  best  series  of 
articles  by  far  is  that  of  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  but 
unfortunately  they  have  never  been  reprinted.  For 
*  ierman  works  see  Dr.  Frank,  Die  Krankhtiten  der 
Pflansen  (Breslau,  1880)  ;  Sorauer,  Handbuch  der 
PlLinzen-Kr>i}ikheiten  (Berlin,  1874)  ;  Harlig,  Lehr- 
buch  dtr  Bavm-JCrankheitin  (Berlin,  1872).  Of  course 
you  know  Sir  James  Paget's  lecture  on  the  subject. 

Greenhouse  :  G.  C.  For  the  welfare  of  the  plants  you 
should  endeavour  to  get  them  nearer  to  the  glass  ; 
you  should  not  water  them  so  often  as  you  mention  at 
this  season  ;  and  should  not  use  soot-water  at  all  un- 
less it  is  very  weak.  A  temperature  ranging  from  450 
to  55°  is  quite  high  enough  during  the  dull  months. 
The  Pelargoniums  will  do  better  il  kept  on  the  dry  side, 
so  that  you  should  stop  the  damping  down. 

Insects:  G.  Pymm,  Jim.  The  "  strange  insect"  is  a 
green  grasshopper,  a  Brazilian  species  of  Conoce- 
phalus,  probably  imported  in  the  egg  state  with  some 
plant  or  other.  —  T.  W.  The  small  excrescences  on 
the  bulbs  of  your  Mangel  Wurzels  are  certainly  not 
galls  caused  by  the  punctures  of  insects  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  their  eggs,  having  no  trace  of  insects  within 
them.  They  are  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  minute  filamentous  rootlets,  amongst 
which  we  detected  two  or  three  minute  white  larvae  of 
some  midge  usually  found  in  such  situations.  /.  O.  W. 

Ivy  :  J.  H.  H.  The  Ivy,  no  doubt,  will  grow  against 
a  wall  when  it  becomes  established  in  the  soil,  but 
there  are  many  more  suitable  varieties  for  the  purpose 
which  we  should  have  selected  instead. 

Names  of  Plants:  S.,  Bournemouth.  Dahlia  im- 
perialis,  a  native  of  Mexico.  (See  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5813, 
and  Gard.  Citron.,  p.  459,  1870.) — H.  /*.  Brachypo- 
dium  pinnatum. — Dido.  Chrysanthemum  segetum. — 
A.  O.  Walker.  It  may  be  a  form  of  Achillea  agera- 
tum,  but  the  foliage  being  nearly  all  broken  off  renders 
the  determination  unsatisfactory.  Send  it  again  next 
year  with  good  foliage. 

Size  of  Pots:  J.  M.  Where  pots  of  a  particular  size 
are  specially  mentioned  it  is  understood  that  plants 
must  not  be  shown  in  those  of  a  larger  size,  but  we 
know  of  no  reason  why  you  should  not  drop  a  48-pot 
into  a  32  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  if  32-sized  pots 
are  stipulated  for.  If  you  can  grow  plants  in  48's  as 
well  as  your  competitors  can  do  them  in  32's,  so  much 
the  more  creditable  to  you.  It  would  be  morally 
wrong  to  grow  them  in  32's  and  transfer  them  to  48's 
for  show  purposes,  but  not  vice  versa,  if  32's  are 
allowed. 

CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester- 
Forest  and  other  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c, 

Howden  &  Co.,  Inverness— Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Stirling— Forest,  Ornamental, 
and  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent — Roses  and  Chry- 
santhemums. 

Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon  —  General  Nursery 
Stock. 

James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen — Select  Roses  and 
General  Nursery  Stock. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle — Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &c. 


Communications  Received  —J.  Walker.— New  Plant  and 
Bulb  Co.— F.  H.  —  W.  C— Price's  Patent  Candle  Co. 
(Gishurstine.  with  best  thanks).— M.  Saul.— J.  Blayney. — 
R.  Buckingham  (you  should  first  address  the  firm  in  question). 

—  R.  Mcintosh.— W.  B.  H.—  W.  E.— H.  L.— A.T.  —  fc.  S.  B. 

—  D.  T.  F.— J.    Hornby.— J.  Addison.— D.   M.— J     G.    B.— 

C.  Baltet,  Troyes.-G.  H.,  Philadelphia.—  G.  D.-J.  T.  B  — 
J.    D.    D.— Prof.    Babington.-F.    S.    W.— R.   C.-A.    W.— 

D.  W.-C.  M.  O.-H.  J.  C. 


arhtts* 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,   November  16. 

Trade  quiet,  with  no  alterations  to  .quote.  Some 
fine  samples  of  Nova  Scotian  Apples  have  reached  us 
this  week,  making  top  prices,  and  completely  eclipsing 
those  sent  from  the  United  States.  James  Webber, 
Wholesale  Apple  Market. 


Vegetables 

s. 

Artichokes,      Globe, 

per  doz.      ..         ..3 

—  Jerusalem,  doz. .   4 

Asparagus     (Sprue), 

per  bundle  ..    1 

Beans,   French,    En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb.  o 
Beet,  per  doz.  .  1 

Bruss.  Sprouts,  bush.  3 
Cabbages,  per  doz.  „   1 
Carrots,  per  bunch . .  o 
Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen  . .  2 
Celery,  per  head,      ..  o 
per  bundle            . .   1 
Cucumbers,  each    ..  o 
Endive,  per  score     ..   1 
PotaTQS  :— Magnum 


—Average  Retail    Prices. 

d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s  d. 

Garlic,  per  lb.  ..   1  o-   ■■ 

0-60     Herbs,  per  bunch    ..  o  a-  o  4 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  <o-  ^ 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score  ..  ..16-.. 

Mint,  green,  bunch..   04-.. 
Mushrooms,  p.  baskt.  10-20 
Onions,  per  bushel..  30-.. 

0-40      —  Spring,  per  bun.  06-.. 

o-  a  o     Parsley,  per  bunch..  04-.. 

4-06     Radishes,  per  doz.  . .    16-.. 
I  Seakale,    per  punnet  20-.. 

o-  4  o  I  Small  salading,  pun.  04-,, 

4-  . .       Spinach,    per  bushel  20-.. 

0-  . .       Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  20-.. 

6-10    Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.   30-.. 

o-  ..     I 

Bonums,  icos.  to  i»oj.  j  Regents,  gos. 

to  iioj.  per  ton. 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
*.  d.  s.  d. 


Apples,  K-sieve      ..  20-2  6 
Aubergines,  per  doz.  40-.. 
Cobs,  ico  lb.  ..45  0-50  o 

Figs,  per  dozen       . .   06-10 
Grapes,  per  lt>.         ..10-26! 


d.  s.  d. 

Lemons,  per  100     —  6  0-10  o 
Melons,  each  ..   20-40 

Pears,  per  dozen      . .    10-20 
Pine-apples,  Eng.  ,1b.  20-26 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.  12 
Arbor- vitse    (golden), 
per  dozen  . .         . .  6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Begonias,  per  doz.  ..  6 
Bouvardia.  doz.  . .  10 
Chrysanthems.,  doz,  6 
Colcus,  per  dozen  . .  4 
Cyclamen,  doz.  ..  9 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  0 
Dracaena  terminalis  30 

-  viridis.  per  doz. . .  12 
Epiphyllum,  dozen.  .18 
E  uonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..         ...  6 
Evergreens,  in  var., 
per  dozen  . .         . .  6 

Cut  Flowers. - 

s. 
Abutilon.  12  blooms  o 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6 
Azalea,  12  sprays  ,.  1 
B  juvard'as,  per  bun.  o 
Camellias  per  dozen  2 
Carnations,  12  blms.  1 
Chrysanth.,    12  bun.  4 

—  (Fr)  per  bunch     o 

—  (beit  white),  bun.  1 

—  12  blooms  ..  1 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  2 
Cyclamen,  12  blooms  o 
Epiphyllum.  12  blms.  o 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  3 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  4 
Gladioli,  12  sprays  ..  1 
Heliotropes.  12  sp.  ..  o 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

12  sprays  . .  . .  2 

Lapageria,  white,  12 

blooms        . .         . .  2 

—  red,  12  blooms..  1 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Ferns,  in  var.,  dozen  4  0-18  o 

Ficus    elastica.   each  16-70 

Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  ..    2  010  6 

Fuchsias,    per  dozen  40-90 

Genista,  per  doz.     ..  8  0-12  o 

Hyacin.  (Rom.),  per 
pot  . .         . .  ..16-20 

MargueTite  Daisy, 
per  dozen  ..         ..6  0-12  o 

Myrtles,  per  doz.    ..  6  0-12  o 

Palms  in  variety, 
each  ..         ..2  6-21  o 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  doz.  . .  26-60 

Solanums,  per  doz.  ..  9  0-12  o 


d.  s.  d. 
0-24  o 

0-18  o 
0-12  o 
0-12  o 
0-18  o 
0-18  o 
0-60 
0-24  o 
0—12  o 
0-60  o 
0-24  o 
0-30  o 

0-18  o 

0-24  o 


-Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

d.  s.  d.  s- 

Lilac  (French),  bun.  8 
Lilium  various,  per  12 

blooms      ..  ..3 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  6 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  1 
Narcissus,  12  sprays  2 
—  (paper- white),  Fr., 

per  bunch  . .  . .  o 

Pansies,  12  bunches  1 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  o 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch         ..  ..1 

Roses  (indoor),  doz.  t 

—  (outdoor),  doz  ..  o 

—  Coloured,  doz. ..  1 
Stephanotis,  12  spr..  6 
Tropseolum,  12  bun.  1 
Violets,  i2bunches..    1 

—  French  Czar,  bun.   1 

—  Parme  (Fr.),  bun.  3 
White  Jasmine,  bun.  o 


2-04 


3  o 
90 

16 


0-60 
6-30 
6-10 

0-30 


0-40 
0-30 


d.  s.  d. 
0-90 

0-60 
0-90 
6-40 
6-30 

9-  1  3 
0-10 
9-10 
3-06 

0-16 
0-30 
6-  1  o 
0-20 
o-  8  o 
0-20 
o-  1  3 


SEEDS. 

London  :  Nov.  15.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  of 
37,  Mark  Lane,  report  that  red  Clover  seed  remains 
unchanged,  but  bad  accounts  of  this  year's  crop  continue 
to  come  to  hand.  There  has  been  a  smart  rise  in  Alsike, 
and  very  little  fine  seed  is  obtainable.  Choice  Trefoil  is 
scarce  and  advancing.  Foreign  Italian,  with  small  offer- 
ings, is  dearer.  More  money  is  also  asked  for  Rape  seed. 
Mustard  is  firmly  held.  The  new  French  white  Millet 
for  birds  finds  considerable  favour.  Sowing  orders  for 
winter  Tares  still  arrive.  Blue  Peas  are  firm.  Canary 
tends  upwards.     Linseed  dull  and  lower. 


CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  no  quotable  advance  was 
established,  and  only  a  moderate  business  was  con- 
cluded, chiefly  at  the  full  rates  of  Monday  se'nnight. 
Flour  was  dull,  and  except  for  prime  qualities  the  ten- 
dency was  against  holders.  Beans  and  Peas  were  very 
firm,  and  Lentils  rather  steadier.  Oats,  of  which 
arrivals  were  moderate,  showed  3*/.  to  6d.  advance  on 
the  prices  of  the  previous  Monday.  Barley  realised 
slightly  better  prices  for  grinding  descriptions  ;  malting 
qualities  were  quiet  and  unchanged.  On  Wednesday 
trade,  whilst  firm,  was  very  slow.  Flour  remained  un- 
altered ;  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  tended  against  buyers  ; 
Maize  was  quiet,  and  Oats  the  turn  dearer. — Average 
prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  n  : — Wheat, 
401.  iid.  ;  Barley,  34*.  id.  ;  Oats,  201.  yd.  For  the 
corresponding  period  last  year  :— Wheat,  46*. ;  Barley, 
34J.  gd.  ;  Oats,  20J.  yd. 


CATTLE. 

At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  in  the  beast  market 
trade  was  rather  slow,  but  prime  qualities  continued 
dear,  though  not  up  to  late  extreme  quotations  for  Scots. 
For  sheep  prices  were  firm,  and  prime  dearer.  Calves 
sold  at  fully  late  rates. — Quotations: — Beasts,  4J.  $d.  to 
$s.  4<r\,  and  51.  6d.  to  6s.  2d.  ;  calves,  ss-  &d-  l0  6j.  $d.; 
sheep,  6s.  to  6j.  8d.,  and  ys.  to  ys.  8^.— Thursday's 
cattle  trade,  though  quiet,  ruled  firm.  Fully  Monday's 
prices  were  realised  for  both  beasts  and  sheep,  and 
calves  and  pigs  were  quite  as  dear. 


HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  states  that 
the  supplies  were  good  and  the  market  firm  for  best 
qualities.  Straw  was  rather  dull.  Quotations  :— Prime 
Clover,  115.1.  to  125;.  ;  inferior,  75.1.  to  80s.  ;  prime 
meadow  hay,  95*.  to  iooj.  ;  inferior,  36s.  to  60s,  ;  and 
straw,  30J.  to  45J.  per  load.  —  Cumberland  Market  quo- 
tations :  —  Superior  meadow  hay,  95J.  to  io8j.  ;  infe- 
rior, yos.  to  86j.  ;  superior  Clover,  115J.  to  128.1.  ; 
inferior,  70*.  to  95.1.  ;  and  straw,  38*.  to  451.  per  load. 


POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state 
that  supplies  are  fair  with  a  good  demand  at  the  follow- 
ing quotations  : — Regents,  901.  to  ioor.  ;  Champions, 
80s.  to  90J.  ;  Magnum  Bonums,  ioo.r.  to  110s.  per  ton  ; 
German  reds,  4J.  gd.  per  bag. — The  arrivals  into  London 
last  week  were  as  follows  ; — 6888  bags  from  Hamburg, 
411  Boulogne,  6  barrels  from  New  York,  652  bags  Har- 
lingen,  24  sacks  Bordeaux,  4  bags  Terneuzen,  50  sacks 
Brussels,  60  bags  Ghent,  16  bags  Antwerp,  and  80  sacks 
from  Rouen. 


NEW  RASPBERRY,  "BAUMFORTH'S  SEEDLING." 

The  Best  Raspberry  in  the  Kingdom. 

DESCRIPTION". — The  Fruit  is  of  an  immense  size  and  fine  quality,  in  shape  large  and  round,  of  a  dark 
crimson  colour,  and  the  seed  pips  largely  developed  and  prominent.  It  is  of  vigorous  growth,  with  large  dark  green 
foliage,  and  from  its  strong  and  prolific  constitution  frequently  throws  out  a  second  crop  from  the  season's  young  wood. 


Edmund  Philip  Dixon, 

Having  grown  a  fine  stock  of  this  splendid  Raspberry,  begs  to  offer  them  this  season  at  the 

following  prices  : — 

CANES,  5s.  per  dozen,  35s.  per  100  ;     a  few  extra  strong,  7s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Many  hundred  Testimonials  have  been  received  this  autumn,  too  numerous  to  publish. 
Several  have  been  printed — copies  of  which  maybe  had  post-free  on  application,  with  a  beautifully 
Coloured  Drawing,  and  a  CATALOGUE  of  Roses,  Fruit,  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 


THE    YORKSHIRE    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT,    HULL. 


WALKER'S  PERPETUAL   BEARER  PEA. 


Nutting  &  Sons 

Again  have  the  pleasure  to  offer  this  valuable  New  Pea,  which  has  fully  maintained  all  that  was 
said  of  its  character  as  being  the  most  prolific  and  longest-bearing  Pea  yet  introduced. 

It  has  again  taken  the  1st  Prizes  at  the  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Show,  on  August  2 
and  September  8,  1882,  having  previously  received  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  same  Society, 
in  August,  1881.     Also  1st  and  2d  Prizes  at  the  Thame  Show,  on  September  14,  1SS2. 

//  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  last  year,  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Price,   in  Sealed   Pints,   3s.  6d. 

Trade  Price  and  Testimonials,  also  LIST    of  other  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEED 
NOVELTIES,  free  on  application. 

NUTTING    &     SONS, 

SEED    WAREHOUSES,    60,    BARBICAN,    LONDON,   E.C. 


This,  the  perfection  of  Frame  Cucumbers,  is  a  cross  between  Telegraph  and  Tender  and  True  ;  in  form  it  has 
a  resemblance  to  Telegraph,  but  is  of  a  darker  green  and  much  longer — fruit  31  inches  in  length  having  been  cut 
from  it.  In  flavour  it  is  superior  to  Tender  and  True,  but  its  chief  recommendation  is  its  marvellous  productiveness, 
in  which  it  excels  everything  that  has  come  under  our  notice,  as  many  as  300  and  400  fruit  having  been  cut  from 
twelve  plants,  in  a  3-light  pit,  three-quarter  span. 

For  succession  it  is  unequalled,  bearing  as  abundantly  at  Christmas  as  Midsummer — and  in  addition  to  its 
handsome  form  and  lovely  colour,  it  is  a  variety  that  seldom  produces  seeds,  not  one  in  a  hundred  containing  a 
trace.  This  peculiarity  has  delayed  sending  out  the  stock  for  a  year  or  two,  and  at  one  time  it  was  so  nearly  lost 
that  only  by  striking  cuttings  could  it  be  preserved. 

Retail  price,  per  Packet,  2s.  6d. 


CHARLES     SHAKPE     &     CO.,     SLEAFOED. 

Now  ready,  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR 

OF    GARDEN    OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY    COMPILED    BY    THE    LATE    SIR    JOSEPH    PAXTON,    M.P. 
Price  3d.,    Post  Free  3id. 

W.  RICHARDS,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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To  the  Trade. 
HOME-GROWN  VEGETABLE  and  FIELD  SEEDS. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE  will  be  pleased  to 
•  make  special  offers  of  their  fine  selected  stock  of 
SEEDS,  raised  this  season  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention. 
The  quality  is  very  line,  and  the  prices  will  be  found 
unusually  low. 

Seed-Growine  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

ANEMONE  JAPONICA  ALBA  and 
ROSEA.  — We  offer  a  splendid  stock  of  these  beautiful 
late  summer  and  autumn-flowering  plants.  They  should  be  in 
every  garden.     Price,  <±.i  each  :  per  dozen,  7*.  bd. 

CARTERS'.    Hie    ijueen's    Seedsmen,   337  and    23S,    High 
Holborn,  London,  W  L. 

CASH  versus  CREDIT.— 
100,000  Dwarf  ROSES,  on  Manetti,  fine.  1,0s.  per  100,  i,j 
per  sco,  _£t»  \os.  per  ioco,  jasper  2000.  10,000,000  ASPARA- 
GUS PLANTS,  2-yr.  Connover's  Colossal,  20J.  per  1000,  i-yr. 
71.  per  to  o;  3-yr.  Grayson's  Giant,  151.  per  1000;  t-yt.  5*.  per 
1000.  Good  planting  SEAKALE,  30J.  per  1000.  5000  White 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  BLOOMS,  fine,  under  gla^s- sorts. 
Elaine  and  G,  Rundle— is.  6d.  and  is.  per  dozen,  iu.  and  15^. 
per  too  blooms,  tine.  Only  for  Nett  Cash  against  invoice. 
K.  LOCK.E.  Royal  Nurseries  and  Rose  Farms,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

To  Planters. 

JAMES    BIRD    ofters    the    undermentioned 
Forest  stuff,  price  on  application  : — 
SCOTCH   FIR,  1%  to  2  (eet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
SPRUCE   FIR.  ijj  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTR1ACA,  1%  to  2  feet. 
HAZE!  .  ;  to  4  feet. 

The  Nurseries,  Downham. 

UPECIAL  0"FFER 

KJ  TO  THE  TRADE. 

RED  CURRANTS.  105.  per  too,  80s.  per  1000. 
WH1  rE  CURRANTS.  12s.  per  100,  80s.  per  1000. 
BLACK  CURRANTS,  tos.  per  100,  So*,  per  1000. 
All  strong  transplanted. 
JOHN  PERKINS  and  SON,   52,  Market  Square,  Noith- 
amp'.on. 

Novelties  in  Rhododendrons. 

ISAAC    DAVIES    and    SON     beg    to  call 
attention    to     their    new    and    beautiful    RHODODEN- 
DRONS, viz:— 
RHODODENDRON    DAVIES1I      (orange -scarlet),     which 
received    first-class   Certificates  at  London  and   Man- 
chester  last   year.       Plants    can  now  be   supplied    at 
•js  6d.  each,  and  upwards. 
RH0DODENDRm\     ROSY    BELL    (rosy-pink),   flowering 
plants,  3.1.    6d,  each  ;  extra  large,  covered  with  buds, 
\ns  td.  each 
RHODODENDRON  ISAAC  DAVIES  (dark  crimson),  quite 
hardy,    has  an    extraordinary  conical   truss,    full  and 
compact.     Nice  bushes,  15J.  each. 
These  and  other  choice  varieties  (including  our  fine  sweet- 
scented    Rnododendrons)  are   fully  described  in  our   LIST  of 
NovelUes,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  applica- 
tion. Brook  Lane  Nursery,  Ormskirk. 

For  Sale. 

BLACK  CURRANT  TREES,  Naples,  first- 
r.<te  strong  trees  and  well  rooted  and  warranted  true  to 
name.  Put  i-n  rail  at  Paddock  Wood  Station  for  the  low  sum 
of  ^3  10s.  per  ioco.  Can  have  sample  on  application.  Cash 
witti  order. 

A.  UNDERDOWN. 
The    Acorn    Coffee    Tavern.    Paddock    Wood. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  to    the    TRADE.— 2000 
extra  strong  plant,  of  PRINCE  ALBERT  RHUBARB, 
for  facing  or  stock.     No  reasonable  offers  refused. 

W     SMITH.    Fiuit   Grower  and    Florist,    Crockenhill,    St. 
Mary's  Cray.  Kern. 


T    VANDER   SWAELMEN  will  be  glad   to 

'"  •  --'d,  post-free,  a  special  LIST  (No.  22)  of  very  inter- 
esting BULB<  and  KOOTS  from  KARYLIA,  at  really  liberal 
prices.  The  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

WELLINGTON  IAS,  2   feet,   £$   per    100; 

*  "        ; !:  1  i  3  feet,  i8i.  per  dozen     Transplanted  last  spring 
SPRUCE    FIRS  (or  Christmas  Trees,  7  feet.  i8j.  per  dozen. 
Half-stai.daid  ROSES,  good  varieties,  755.  per  100. 
W.  and  J.   BROWN,  Stamford. 

SEAKALE. — A   fine    stock    of    good    strong 
forcing  SEAKALE.     Price  on  application. 
D   S.  THOMSON,  The  Nurseries,  Wimbledon. 

ORCHIDS. — For  Sale,  cheap,  twenty  speci- 
mens, CCELOGYNE  CRISTATA,  fine  well-established 
plantsof  AERIDES  F1ELDINGII,  CATTLEYA  LABIATA, 
C.  ELDORADO  SPLENDENS.  C.  PERCIVALLIANA. 
UrELIA  HARPOPHYLLA.  &c  ;  also  two  large  plants  ot 
1MANTOPHYLLUM  MINIATUM.  Prices  and  particulars 
on  amplication 

SHERRATT    and    POINTON,      Knypersley     Nursery, 
Congleton. 


ROSES  —  ROSES  —  ROSES  — 
50,000  to  select  from,  in  all  the  leading  sorts,  m  fine 
strong  plants,  including  both  Standards  and  Dwarfs  J  also  extra 
stron-  Maiecnal  Nicl,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Madame  Berard,  Reine  Marie  Henriclte,  from  .2  to  15  feet 
long,  in  pots,  and  other  Teas  in  pots,  fine  for  forcing. 

Price  and  LISTS  post-free. 
THOMAS  HORSMAN,  Rose  Mount  Nursery,  Ilkley,  Leeds. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  and  strong  QUICK 
for  Hedging.     Prices  and  samples  on  application  to 
WILLIAM   FLETCHER,  Oltershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 

Transplanted  Larch. 

W  JACKSON  and  CO.,  Nurseries, 
•  Redale,  Yorkshire,  beg  to  offer  an  extra  tine  lot  of 
well  transplanted  FOREST  TREES,  of  all  the  usual  sizes,  at 
very  moderate  prices  on  application. 

ASPARAGUS   PLANTS.— Strong   I-yr. 
Connover's   Colossal,    from    imported  seed,  21.    per  100, 
i-js.  6./.  per  ioco. 
a-yr.  do.  do.,  2s.  6d.  per  100,  22*.  per  1000. 
3-yr.  do.  do.,  35.  per  ioa,  16s.  per  1000. 
Giant,  a-yr.,  25.  per  too,  17s.  6d.  per  1000. 
Package  gratis.    Cash  with  order.   Trade  price  on  application. 
E.  QUINCEY,  Fulney.  Spalding. 

LA  R  C  H.— L  ARC  H.— L  ARCH, 
1%  to  2  feet. 

2  to  3  feet, 

3  to  4  feet. 

Very  stiff,  and  twice  transplanted.  For  samples  and  price, 
apply  to 

SAMUEL  BALE,  Westacott  Nursery,  Barnstaple. 

Tn  ttip  Trjidfi 

CHRISTMAS    ROSES.—' Splendid   quality, 
well  set  with  buds,  per  100,  30J.,  40J.,  and  50J. 
DEUTZIA    GRACILIS,   line    forcing    plants;    SPIRAEA 
JAPllNICA,    LILY     of     the    VALLEY    crowns,     L1I.IUM 
LANCI FOLIUM,    LILIUM     AURATUM.     GLADIOLUS 
BRENCHLEYENSIS.  extraordinary  fine,  and  low  iu  price. 
SANDER  and  CO.,  St.  Albans. 

To  the  Trade. 

FERNS  —  FERNS— FERNS.  — 
The  following  are  all  good  stuff,  in  6o-pols  : — Lorn  aria 
gibba,  Pteris  serrulata,  P.  cretica  alba  lineata,  Polystichum 
plumosum,  Doodia  media,  20$.  per  100,  £9  per  1000;  A. 
cuneatum,  25J.  per  100;  Lastrea  aristata  variegata  (new),  33.1. 
per  100  ;  Cheilanthes  elegans  (the  Lace  Fern),  355.  per  too. 
Prices  of  48's  stuff  <  n  application. 

W    M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

AnUILEGEA     GLANDULOSA    (true).  — 
Strong  flowering  plants  6s.   to  gs.  per  dozen.     Sted  of 
above.  ->s.  6d.  and  5J.  per  packet. 

JOHN  GRIGOR  and  CO..  The  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.  B. 

T~  HOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS  beg  to 
offer  their  special  strain  of  EAST  LOTHIAN  INTER- 
MEDIATE STOCK,  Scarlet,  Purple,  and  Whi-.e.  in  packets, 
is. ,  2S.  td.,  and  5*.  each  colour.  Price  to  the  Trade  an  appli- 
cation, ts,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

OR      SALE,     eighty     QUEEN     FINE- 

APPLES  ;  will  ;-tock  new  house,  iruiiing  next  year. 
Address,  No.  84,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington 
Street,  W.C. 

To  trip  Tr3.dp 

VICTORIA      PLUMS.  —  Strong      Dwarf- 
trained,  18s.  per  dozen. 
JOHN  PERKINS  and  SON,  52.  Market  Square,  North- 
ampton. 

O  THE  TRADE. 

THE     LYON     LEEK     (Novell)).       The    finest    for 
Exhibition. 
EAST  1  OTHIAN  INTERMEDIATE  STOCK  true. 
ANTIRRHINUM,    extra     choice,       saved    Irom    the    finest 

varieties, 
INTERNATIONAL  PRIZE  GLOBE  QUILLED  ASTER, 

GLASGOW     PRIZE      COCKSCOMB,     the     finest     strain 

existing. 
VICTORIA  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  the  hardiest  and  best 

variety. 
JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

Prices  on  application. 
STUART  AND  MEIN,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Kelso,  N.B 

ROSES. — Strong,    healthy,   well-rooted,   best 
named  show  varieties,  7s.  6  .  per  doz.,  275.  for  50,  £,2  10s. 
per  too.     Standards,  i8r.  per  doz. 

SWEET  VIOLETS,  full  of  bud.  New  York,  the  best  double, 
ar.  6d.  per  doz.  ;  De  Paime,  Double  Red  Russian,  Belle  de 
Chatenay,  Odoratissima,  3s.  6d  per  doz. 

LIST  of  Roses,  and  twenty-six  varieties  of  Violets,  with 
directions  for  cultivation,  i%d.     Address 

Mr.  R.  W.  BEACHEY,  Fluder,    Kin gskers well,  Devonshire. 
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SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED   FOREST  TREES. 

JOHN     GRIGOR    &    CO., 

THE    NURSERIES,    FORRES,    N.B., 

Are  prepared  to  supply  large  quantities  of  the  above  at  moderate  rates. 

The  Stock,  which  is  large  and  particularly  fine,  comprises  many  millions  of  the  TRUE 
NATIVE  HIGHLAND  SCOTCH  PINE,  in  all  sizes,  suitable  (or  safe  removal  to  Forest  or 
Home  Nursery. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.    SAMPLES  AND  PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


110    SPECIMENS    OF 

CHOICE    NEW   ZEALAND    FERNS, 

Artistically  Mounted  and  Correctly  Named. 


Messrs.  PARTRIDGE  k  COOPER 

1  [ave  received  .1 '  !i  insignment  of  these  unique  Collections 

from  New   Zealand,  and  have  them  on  View,  for  Sale,  at 

192,    FLEET   STREET,    E.C. 


THEY    SHOULD     HE     SEEN    IiY    ALL    LOVERS    OF 
FERNS. 

Suitable  for  Christmas  Presents, 

Or  as  Illustrated  Catalogues  to  the  Trade. 

150  Bulbs  for  5s. 
T      L.    WATSON'S     "  AMATEUR'S  " 

O  •  COLLECTION  consists  of  6  Mixed  HYACINTHS, 
6  Double  TULIPS,  6  .single  TULIPS,  25  Yellow  CROCUSES, 
as  Blue,  35  White,  and  35  Striped  ;  5  NARCISSUS  POETI- 
CUS,  s  NARCISSUS  INCOMPARABLE.  6  RANUNCU- 
LUS, 6  ANEMONES,  and  10  SNOWDROPS,  for  Post- 
office  Order  payable  to 

J.  L.  WATSON,  Manor  Road  Nursery,   Gravesend. 

Reduced  Price  LIST  of  Bulbs  free  on  application. 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  to  choose  from,  including 
over  three  millions  of  two  Seedling  LARCH,  with  sound 
leaders — a  splendid  lot.  Samples  and  prices  post-free  on  appli- 
cation to 

PETER     S.     ROBERTSON    &    CO., 

NURSERYMEN,    EDINBURGH. 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK, 

IN  SPLENDID  CONDITION  FOR  REMOVAL. 


WOOD   &   INGRAM'S 

GENERAL    DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE  of  NURSERY  STOCK, 

INCLUDING 

FRUIT  TREES,  FOREST  TREES, 
HARDY    CONIFEROUS    and    TAXACEOUS     PLANTS, 

Evergreens,    Ornamental   Trees  and  Shrubs, 
HARDY     CLIMBERS,     ROSES,     &C, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


THE     NURSERIES,     HUNTINGDON. 
A  BRANCH   AT  ST.  NEOTS. 

CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES 

(Established  1785). 
NOW       READY, 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  of 
ROSES 

For  Autumn  1882  and  Spring  1883. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 
Ferns   a   Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  Dumber  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6<ir. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 
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Rare  and  Cheap  Lilies. 

WM.  GORDON,  of  10,  Cullum  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  is  still  the  lareest  Importer  of  JAP- 
ANESE LILIES,  LILIUM  AURATUM,  and  other  LILIES, 
at  reduced  p'ices.     CATALOGUE  tree  on  application. 

5000  Cyclamen  persicum.  6000 

ALL  from  the  finest  procurable  strains,  good 
plants  in  6o-pnts,   31.  6d.  and  55.  per  dozen  ,    large,  10J. 
per  dozen  :  for  early  flowering. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

Lilies  and  other  Bulbous  Plants  for  Autumn 
PLANTING.  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW    PLANT    and   BULB    COM- 
PANY  beg  respectfully   to   invite  an  inspection  of  their 
CATALOGUE,  No.  60.     Po't-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

STANDARD  ROSES.—  W.  FROMOW 
and  SONS  have  a  splend'd  stock  of  Standard,  Dwarf, 
and  Climbing  ROSES,  also  FKUIT  TREES,  ORNAM  EN- 
TAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  other  NURSERY  STOCK  of 
every  description. 

LISTS  on  application. 
Sutton  Court  Nursery,  Turnham  Green,  London. 

URPLUS      NURSERY     STOCK.  —  The 

Subscriber  can  supply  the  undernoted  articles  in  quan- 
tity.    Strong,  healthy,  well  rooted  stock.     Prices  on  application. 
ASH.  Common,  about  3  to  4  feet,  clean  grown. 
BEECH,  iH  to  2]i  feet,  and  7%  to  i]i  leM. 
ELMS.  Wych.  2  to  3'A  feet. 
MAPLE.  Norway,  2  to  3  feet. 

POPLAR,  Black  Italian.  2  to  3  feet,  and  5  to  6  feet. 
\VI  LLOW.  Huntingdon,  2  to  3  feet,  and  4  to  6  feet. 
HORNBEAM,  2  to  3  feet. 
HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet. 

LARCH  FIR,  iM  to  i'4  feet,  and  2  to  2H  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR.    2-yr.    Seedling.  Native,    12    to    18 

inches,  and  18  to  24  inches,  quartered. 
SPRUCE   FIR,  12  to  18  inches,  and  15  to  24  inches. 
PINE,  Austrian,  12  to  15  inches,  and  15  to  34  inches. 
PINUS  LARICIO,  9  to  15  inches. 
QUICK  THORNS,  strong. 
JOHN    DYKES,    The    Nurseries,    Kilmarnock,    N.B. 

P    E    C    I    A     L  OFFER. 

TO  THE  TRADE. 

ARB0R-VIT7E,  Siberian,  3  to  4  ft.,  651.  p<rr  100.  ASH  and 
ELMS,  Weeping,  20J.  per  dozen.  AUCUBA  IAPONICA, 
12  to  15  in.,  201.  per  100.  CHESTNUT,  Horse,  8  10  10  ft.,  8s. 
per  dozen.  ELMS,  broad-leaved,  to  to  12  ft  .  gs.  per  dozen, 
60s.  per  100s.,  12  to  14  ft  .  12s.  per  doz.  LABURNUMS,  8  to 
10  ft.,  50s.  per  too.  PRIVET  OVALIFOLIUM,  3  to  4  ft., 
io».  per  ico.  ASPARAGUS,  2-yr.  Connover's  Colossal.  181.  per 
1000.  ARTICHOKE.  Globe,  2-vr.  and  3-yr.,  16s.  per  too. 
WELLING'IONIA  GIGANTEA,  3  to  4  ft.,  251.  per  dozen. 
ROSES,  Standards  of  leadina  varieties,  100s  per  100. 
CATALOGUE  on  application. 

R.    W.    PROCTOR.    Nurseryman,     Seedsman  and    Florist, 
Ashgate  Road,  Chesterfield.  

~ 8000         Winter-Flowering  Carnations.  8000 

TWELVE  WELL-ROOTED  PLANTS,  in 
six  best  varieties,  by  post,  4s.  ;  larger,  in  54's.  6s.  per 
dozen,  42s.  per  100  ;  in  48's  isr.  and  18s.  per  dozen,  £5  and 
£6  10s.  per  100     See  CATALOGUE. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

STEPHANOTIS    FLORIBUNDA.  —  Good 
plants  in  48's,  2S.  each,  18s.  per  dozen,  £y  per  loa.    Prices 
of  larger  on  application. 

\V.  M.  CROWE,  Bolevn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE 

4d.  per  bushel  ;  too  for  25s.  :  truck  (loose,  about  z  tons), 

40s.  ;  4-bushel  bags,  4a1  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT,    5s.    6d.    per    sack  ; 

5  sacks,  25s  :  sacks,  tyi.  each. 
BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT.  5s.  per  sack,  5  sacks  221.;  sacks, 

4<z*.  each. 
COARSE   SILVER  SAND,  is.  gd.  per  bushel  ;  15s.  per  half 

ton,  26s.  per  ton ;  in  2  bushel  bags.  4rf.  each. 
YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 

MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8s.  6f.  per  sack. 

Manures,  Garden  Sticks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobacco  Cloth,  Russia 
Mats,  &c.     Write  for  Free  PRICE   LIST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  DruryLane  (late  ol  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  WX. 

PEAT.— Excellent   for   Rhododendrons    and 
common  purposes.     Delivered  at   Nine  Elms  Station,  at 
2ts.  per  ton  :  sample  bag  (1  cwt.)  on  Rail  Ringwood,  2S. 

GATERELL  and  SON,  Peat  Merchants,  Bisterne, 
Ringwood. 

12-oz.  Sample  PacUets,  free  by  post,  12  BtampB. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6s.  per  track.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant 
Beds,  15s.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  bag,  5s.  ;  5  bags,  22s.  bd.  ; 
10  bags,  451.  Bags  included.  Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  bd. 
per  bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine.  521.  per  truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCK  WORK,  £5  per  truck  of  4  'ons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25s.  per  truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO..  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

OCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 

pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  *d.  ;    15  bags,  14J.  ;    30  bags, 
25s. ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33s. .  free  to  rail. 

A.   FOULON.  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

LARDEN  REQUISITES^S^ 

as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Gardens. 
l  Cocoa-Nut  Fibre  Refuse,  it.  td.  per  ^S 
"sack  ;  10  for  135.  ;  15  for  i8f.  ;  30  for  <4 
;  all  sacks  included.  Trucks  (loose),  40*.  Selected  Brown 
Fibrous  Peat,  5s.  per  sack  ;  5  for  22s.  6d.  Black  Fibrous  Peat, 
as.  td.  per  sack  ;  5  for  20s.  ;  sacks4<£  each.  Coarse  Silver-Sand, 
is!  6d.  per  bushel.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf-Mould,  and 
Peat-Mould,  each  at  is.  per  bushel.  Manures  of  all  kinds. 
Fresh  Sphagnum.  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels.  Russia  Mats,  &c. 
Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  best  in  the  market  ;  Cloth,  %d.  per  lb.; 
Speciality  Paper,  imported  solely  by  us,  \od.  per  lb.,  z8  lbs.  211. 
Write  for  Price  LIST.— W.  HERBERT  and  CO.,  Horticul- 
tural Stores,  ig,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  (turning  by  Gow's, 
Fishmonger),  one  minute  from  Broad  Street  Railway  Station. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
by  Cbubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants.  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  1882. — In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "  Refuse 
direct.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  13$. ;  15  Sacks,  18s.  ;  20 
Sacks,  235. ;  30  Sacks,  30$.  (all  Sacks  included);  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Qtiality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  2s.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
lor  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Road,  Mill  wall,  London,  E. 

OCOA-NUT     FIBRE     REFUSE,    newly 

made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  3d.  each, 
or  15  sacks,  15s.;  30  sacks,  £1  5s.,  sacks  included.  Truck 
load,  loose,  33s.;  fifteen  bags  or  more  and  truck-load  free 
on  to  rail.  Post-office  order  or  cheque  with  all  orders. 
Established  1872.— J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  "Greyhound" 
Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 

SUSSEX  DOWN  TURF,  of  finest  quality 
for  price,  on  rail  at  Portslade  Station  (4  miles  from 
Brighton)  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Special  quotation  to  the 
Trade.     Apply, 

W.     MILES,    West  Brighton     Nurseries,    West    Brighton, 
Sussex. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  15s.  6d.  per 
ton.  Useful  Brown  PEAT,  22*.  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms,  S.  E.  R.  Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application, 

A.  FOULON,  32,  St  Mary  Axe,  E.C 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure, 

Manufactured  and.  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

FuU  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 


All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

OLL    TOBACCO    PAPER,  CLOTH    and 

CORD,  of  excellent  quality,  supplied  on  the  very  best 
of  terms  by 

RICHARDSON  and  CO.,  Wholesale  Tobacconists,  Leith. 
An  AGENT  WANTED  for  London. 

ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 

of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thnps,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  sott  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  is.t  ^s.,  &  ior.  td. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes.  td. 
and  %s.  each.— Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
Nurserymen  have  out  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  doso. 

To  tne  Florist  Trade. 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  and  CO. 
(Limited)  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  their  new 
season's  stock  of  CAPE  FLOWERS,  PAMPAS  PLUM  F  S  and 
UNIOLA,  and  to  their  general  assortment  of  Dried  FLOWERS 
and  GRASSES,  of  excellent  quality  and  condition  ; 
BOUQUETS.  WREATHS,  CROSSES,  &c,  in  great  variety 
and  design.     Price  List  on  application. 

18,  Finsbury  Street.  E.C. 

R~~  EIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 
fine,  on  rail  at  7*.  td.  per  ton— not  less  than  4-ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.— Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 

BELGIAN  GLASSlor  GREEN  HOUSES,  &c. 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  o( 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
12-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  20-in.  by  18-in  ,  in  16-oz. 
and  21-oz. ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutling-up 
purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-ft.  cases. 

TMILLINGTON      and      CO., 
•  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21 -ounce,  from  9X7  to  14  X  10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  it  required.  Propagating  Glasses.  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Coiours. 


TEN    SILVER 


MEDALS 


AWARDED 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Wf?ton-supkr-Mare,  Manufacturer  of  TEKRA- 
COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES,  GARDEN  POTS  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frosts,  and  seldom  turn 
ereen:  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS. 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
Iree.     Sheet  of  Designs,  6d.     Book  of  Designs,  Xf. 


STOVES. 

Terra-Cotta!  Portable!  For  Coal! 
ROBERTS'S        PATENT. 

Pure  and  ample  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about 
id. ,  without  attention.  For  Greenhouses,  Bedrooms,  or  almost 
any  purpose.  Pamphlet  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent. 
In  use  daily  at  Patentee's-THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


-1 

lATENT 


[  IMPLEX 


o 


ARDEN 


"PIRE    pUMP    (COMBINED. 

Thk  most  simple,  portable,  and  durable  Pump  extant. 
Always  ready  for  use,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order. 

Price  £2. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Pjtentees. 
ARNOLD  and  SONS,  35and  36.  West  Smiihfield,  London,  E.C. 

HC  SE— HOSE— HOSE. 


PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN   HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight.  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 

Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 


Sample  and  Price  of 


MERRYWEATH  ER 


SONS, 


Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre.  London,  W.C. 

HOCKING'S  NEW  PATENT 
AUTOMATIC   COKE  and  GAS    BOILERS 


Automatic,    Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  from  12  to  15  hours, 
and  often  from  15  to  20  hours, 
wiih  one  small  charge  of  common 
Gas  Coke  of  the  cheapest  k?nd. 
Fur  economy  and  efficiency  in 
combination  with  cleanliness  and 
comfort  these  Boilers  are.  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  (or  the 
purpose  of  Heating  Conseivatories, 
Halls,  and  other  Buildings,  where 
little  attention  is  required. 

fcvery  particular,  with  most 
reliable  testimonials,  given  on 
application  to 

FRANKLIN,  HOCKING  &  CO. 
(Limited), 

37,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 


Oil  Paint  No  Longer  Necessary. 

HILL  and  SMITH'S  BLACK  VARNISH, 
for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone, 
{Registered  Trade  Mark.) 


0 


This  VARNISH  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on 
all  outdoor  work,  while  it  is"  fully  two-third*  cheaper.  It  was 
introduced  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and 
its  genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unpiinripled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing 
or  thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  have  been  received. 

Sold  in  Casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is  td.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  8d.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Un*olicitrd  Testimonial. 

"  Pttrcefirld  Park,  June  at.  1876.—  Sirs,-1  have  this  day 
forwarded  from  Chepstow  to  your  address  a  black  varnish  cask, 
to  be  filled  and  returned  with  as  good  Variu-h  as  the  last  we 
had,  which  I  randidly  admit  was  ihe  best  we  ever  had.  Address 
Varnish  to  Piercefield  Patk,  Chepstow.  —  I  am,  Sirs,  yours 
respectfully.  Wm.  Cox." 

CAUTION.— Hill  &  Smith  would  particularly  warn  iheir 
Customers  against  the  various  cheap  Varnishes  now  so  much 
advertised. 

H.  &  S.'s  Varnish  has  been  an  artie'e  of  common  use  on  most 
of  the  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  ; 
and  iheir  constantly  increasing  trade  in  it,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  they  receive,  stamp  it  as  a  truly  genuine  article. 
Every  cask  is  legibly  marked  with  iheir  name  and  Registered 
Trade  Mark  as  above,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Large  illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Fencing,  Hurdles,  Field 
and  Entrance  Gates.  .tc. .  sent  Free  nn  application  to 

HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Staff >rd-hite  ; 
ti8.  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.  ;  and  180,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow.  

GARDEN  REQUISITES.- Sticks,   Labels, 
Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 
Manures,  &c     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  oo,  Lower  Thames  St.,  London,  E.C. 
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Cucumber  Frames. 

EHALLIDAY     and    C  0.    desire   to 
•     draw    special    attention    to  their   Cucumber    Frames, 
of  which   they  always   have   a    large   stock,  ready  glazed  and 
painted.     They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put 
together  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  one. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England  : —       £    *■  d. 
a-light  frame,    8  feet  by  6  feet  )       „    ,-  (    3   to    o 

3-ltght  frame,  12  feet  by  6  feet  I      Peking      '    s     5     0 
6-light  frame,  24  feet  by  6  feet  \    UaseS  lree'     (10     o     o 
The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.     Lights  and  framing  for 
brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

R.  HALL1DAV  and  CO..  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 
Royal  Horticultural  Works.  Middleton,  Manchester. 

f\  BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

OF   1MPH.H  EH 

'$  Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

PRFK  Bv  PAST 


No.  74.  Three-quarter  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No.  2  size  ..  8  ft.  long  ..  6  It.  wide  ..  ^4  15  o 
No.  3  size  ..  12  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  6  10  o 
No.  4  size  .  16  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  850 
These  Frames  are  i3ir.ches  high  in  iront,  24  inches  hifih  at 
the  back,  and  32  inches  at  the  ridge.  Front  or  back  lights 
turn  over.  Set-opes  are  provided  tor  ventilating.  All  painted 
four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  and  the  lights  are  glazed  with  best 
ai-oz.  English  glass. 

GREENHOUSES, 

Suitable  for  Villas,  Small  Country  Houses. 

NBW   CATALOGUE.         NOW    READY.      FREE   ON   APPLICATION. 


BOULTON    &   PAUL,    NORWICH. 

("CONSERVATORY   FOR   SALE— A  large 

V_^  Conservatory  or  Winter  Garden,  about  70  feet  by  40  feet, 
attached  to  the  mansion  of  a  nobleman,  built  a  few  years  ago, 
in  the  best  style,  has  been  put  into  our  hands  for  sale.  Any 
gentleman  requiring  such  a  building  will  find  this  an  opportunity 
rarely  offered  of  securing  one  at  less  than  a  quarter  the  cost 
price  ;  or  would  be  suitable  for  a  Nurseiyman  requiring  a  first- 
class  show  house. — Apply  to  MESSENGER  and  CO.,  Horti- 
cultural Builders,  Loughborough. 


HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURES  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  in  EITHER  WOOD  or  IRON,  or  BOTH  COMBINED  ; 
WOODEN  CHAPELS,  SHOOTING  LODGES,  COTTAGES.  TENNIS  COURTS.  VERANDAHS,  &c. 
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JAMES   BOYD  <fc  SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  AND 
HEATING  ENGINEERS, 

PAISLEY. 

LONDON  OFFICE :    48,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


HOT-WATER    APPARATUS  for  WARMING  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS.  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  MANSIONS, 
HARNESS  ROOMS,  DRYING  ROOMS,  HOTHOUSES,  and  BUILDINGS  Of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


W.    H.    LASCELLES 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDER, 
MX.  BUNHILL   ROW,    LONDON,   E.C. 

Special  DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  Ornamental 
CONSERVATORIES,  without  charge,  and  for  all  Horticul- 
tural Work  of  all  kinds 


GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS  are  generally  kept  in 
Stock,  and  WOODEN  HOUSES  suitable  for  Store-houses, 
Tool-houses,  &c. 

Illustrated  Sheets  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 

Greenhouses  for  Sale.- Second-hand. 

RANGE  of  GLASSHOUSES,  about  82  feet 
long,  consisting  of  THREE  VINERIES  and  a  CU- 
CUMBER HOUSE,  with  Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus, 
Staging  and  Training  Wires  complete.  Also  a  RANGE  ot 
PLANT-FRAMES. 

The  above,  in  good  condition,  to   be  sold  cheap,  through 
alterations  to  premises.     For  particulars  apply  to 
T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  AND  CO.,  Anchor  Ironworks,  Chelmslord 

PIT  LIGHTS.— Pit  Lights,  unglazed,  2  inches 
thick,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  51.  each  on  railway,  or  delivered 
4  miles.     Testimonials  from  over  100  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 
RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Steam  Joinery  Works,  Edmonton. 


By  Her  Majesty's 


'  Royal  Letters  Patent. 


CONSERVATORIES 

Constructed  and  Glazed  on  the  "Eclipse"  System.  Eco- 
nomical, Simple  and  Durable.  No  Putty  or  Perishable 
Material.  Prize  Medal  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  • 
Kensington,  May,  1882.  Highest  Award,  Manchester,  Liver* 
Pool,  and  North  Lancashire  Society  at  Preston,  September,  1882. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees, 

PRIMROSE  &  CO., 

CORPORATION  STREET,  SHEFFIELD,  and  at  HULL. 

-The   attention 

and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  is  invited  to  this 
infallible  remedy.  Its  efficacy  is  surprising.  All  offensive  smells 
from  the  effects  of  this  specific  are  obviated.  Price,  2s.  per 
10  oz.  tin,  by  post  id,  extra,  of  the  Proprietors,  FRASER  and 
CO.,  272,  htiand,  London,  W.C  ,  and  all  chemists. 


KILL-RAT"  (Registered).—' 
of   FARMERS.    MERCHANTS. 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


1   ERECTED  and  HEATED. 


MESSENGER  &  CO.'R  GREENHOUSES  are  constructed  so  as  to  obtain,  with  the  least  obstruction  to  light  and  sun,  the  greatest  Strength  and  Rigidity. 

The  best  Materials  and  Workmanship,  at  prices  which,  owing  to  their  facilities,  defy  competition. 

Three  Medals  awarded  to  Messenger  &  Co.  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1882.       Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  free.      Richly  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  over  do  Plates  of  Winter  Gardens,  Conservatories,   Vineries,  Plant  Houses, 

Forcing  Houses,  6W.,  recently  erected  by  M.  &-»  Co.,  for  24  stamps. 

MESSENGER     &     COMPANY,      LOUGHBOROUGH. 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 


Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    i2t/i  edition,  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  leet  long. 


Hot-water    and  Hot-air  Apparatus    erected  cast  iron  nuea  saddle  Bouer. 

Ct    ,  ,1         ii     ,       ■    1  11      1  Made  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  found 

Omplete,    Or    the     materials    SUppliedi  to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 
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AND    SIXPENCE    FOR   EVERY   ADDITIONAL   LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  30s. 

Page  £9    °    ° 

Half  Page 5     °     ° 

Column        3     5° 

GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

26  words  15.  6d.,  and  6d.   for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE   ADVERTISEMENTS   MUST    BE   PREPAID. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having-  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Post-offices,  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5*.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week   must   reach  the  Office 

by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  payable  in  advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Months,  £1  3s.  10^.  ;   6  Months, 

115.  ii^r".  ;  3  Months,  6s. 
Foreign  (excepting    India   and   China);    including    Postage, 

£1  6s.  for  12  Months ;  India  and  China,  ,£1  8s.  2d. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Drury  Lane,  W.C, 

to  W.  Richards. 


"CHAMPION      PRIZE" 

GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

FOR  SALE,  Twof-span  VINERIES,  each 
20  feet  bv  14  feet  6  inches  ;  a  &-span  CUCUMBER  or 
MELON  HOUSE,  32  feet  by  8  feet  ;  a  span-roof  PEACH 
HOUSE,  40  feet  by  8  feet  ;  a  range  of  Houses,  consisting  of  a 
span  VINERY.  20  feet  by  iS  feet  ;  PLANT  HOUSE,  20  feet 
by  18  feet;  span  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  HOUSE,  40  feet 
by  12  feet  :  and  PITS,  40  feet  by  6  feet.  The  foregoing  are 
now  in  use.  having  been  erected  within  the  last  four  years  ;  can 
be  easily  removed  and  re-erected,  and  will  be  sold  with  Hot- 
Water  Piping  complete  to  each.  The  VINES  and  PLANTS 
can  also  be  included,  if  desired.  Also,  the  OUTDOOR 
EFFECTS,  consisting  of  two  ponabie  PLANT  PRO- 
TECTORS (span-roof),  12  feet  by  6  feet  ;  one  ditto,  9  feet  by 
6  feet;  one  J^-span  ditto,  12  feet  by  1  feet ;  three  single  BOXES 
and  LIGHTS,  two  GROUND  VINERIES,  a  small  SADDLE 
BOILER  and  Piping,  a  "  Deard V  four-coil  BOILER  and 
Fittings.  IRRIGATING  PUMP  and  Hose.  WATER 
BARREL,  BARROWS  and  GARDEN  TOOLS.  FENCING, 
BOARDS,  two  capital  CARTS,  quantity  of  STRAWBERRY 
and  other  PLANTS,  FLOWER  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c. 

The  whole  can  be  seen,  and  particulars  obtained,  on  applica- 
tion to  E.  L.  M1LLINGTON,  Horticultural  Builder,  Hamble- 
den,  near  Henley-on-Thames. 

SUPERIOR    VARNISH. 

BLACK,  RED,  GREEN  and  CHOCOLATE. 

It  is  applied  cold,  and  may  be  laid  on  by 
any  farm  labourer  or  other  unskilled  person. 
It  dries  quickly,  giving  a  hard,  brilliant 
polish,  and  looks  equally  as  well  as  oil  paint, 
yet  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

PRICES  .-—BLACK,  ts.  6d.  ;  RED  and 
CHOCOLATE,  as.  3d.  ;  and  GREEN, 
as.  gd.  per  gallon  ;  in  casks  containing  not 
less  than  9  gallons,  delivered  free  at  most 
r. nl way  stations.  Casks  extra,  but  two- 
thirds  allowed  if  returned  carriage  paid  to 
our  works  in  good  condition.  BRUSHES  for 
coating  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone,  is.  each. 
CA  TaLuGUES  0/ all  kinds  of  Iron  and  Wire  Fencing, 
Gates,  &*c  ,  free  on  application. 

BAYL1SS,    JONES    &    BAYLISS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  WOLVERHAMPTON; 
And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

HOT-WATER    HEATING 
APPARATUS, 

For    GAS    or    OIL. 
Equal  to  30  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.     Can 
rcoMPLETCJLrjBH     be  placed  anywhere.     One  quart  of 
&d£2,.IO»  0.  C3>0K»     Oil  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  4  feet  of 
Gas  per  hour.     Price  complete,  £2  10s.     Send  for  a  complete 
List  of  Boilers.  Pipes.  &C.  to  _ 

WM.  POORE  and  CO.,  Hot-Water  Engineers,  155, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

Under  tbe  Patronage  of  tbe  Queen. 

SMITH'S       IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD    LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 
black-faced  letters. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  :— "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory.  Stratiord-on-Avon. 

TANNED  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  iU  per 
yard  ;  4  yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard  ;  2  yards  wide,  tos.  per 
100  yards  ;  4  yards  wide,  20s.  per  100  yards.  NEW  TWINE 
NETTING,  1  inch  mesh,  1  yard  wide,  2d.  ',  2  yards  wide,  41/.  ; 
4  yards  wide,  8rf.  per  yard.  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NET- 
TING, seventy-six  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  $d.  per  yard. 
RABBIT  NETS.  BAT-FOLDING  NETS,  on  Bamboopoles, 
20s.     CLAP  NETS  for  birds,  305.  complete. 

W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 


TWO    GOLD    MEDALS, 

CHRISTCHURCH  (New  Zealand)    and    ADELAIDE 
(Australia)  EXHIBITIONS,  just  awarded. 

ALSO    FIRST    PRIZE    AWARDS 

SYDNEY      and       MELBOURNE, 

PARIS,  VIENNA,  and  PHILADELPHIA, 

and  every  International  First  Prize  Award 

during  the  last  13  years. 

Iron  Hurdles,  Bar  and  Wire  Fencing, 

Fencing  Wire,  Iron  Cisterns, 

JET  VARNISH  for  IRON  and  WOOD  WORK,  &c. 

"  J.  B.  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Cannon  Street,  London,  maintain 

their  reputation  by  a   most  complete  collection  of  splendidly 

finished  Wire   Netting  *'— "  Ironmongers  "  Report  of  Christ- 

church  (New  Zealand)  Exhibition,  September  2. 

J.     B.     BROWN    &    CO., 

90,    CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 

BOUQUET  WIRE  (Silver-white).  —  The 
best  does  not  rust.  Packets  of  500  Stalk  Wire,  6tf. ; 
Rings,  6d.  ;  Binding  Wire  or  Reel.  o<r\  ;  hner,  is.  Postage 
?d.  extra.  A  quantity  of  Annealed  Stalk  Wire  (No.  28)  in 
66  Bundles,  to  clear,  4s. 

T.  WILLIAMSON,  Neivton-le-Willows,  Lancashire. 

THE       PATENT       PHILODENDRON 
TREE    LIFTER. 

Safe  and  Expeditious.      Great  Saving  of  Labour. 

Genuine   Testimonials,    Price,   and    all    Particulars   of 

JOHN      CHARLTON, 

Landscape  Gardener,  37,  Royal  Paiade,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


II 


WARNERS' 

MPROVED  HYDRAULIC" 

RAMS, 
With  Newly-arranged  Air-charging  Valves 

FOR 

WATER    SUPPLY    TO 

FARMS,   MANSIONS, 
VILLAS,  VILLAGES, 
TOWNS,    FACTORIES, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
&c,  &c,  &c. 


FOR   FULL    PARTICULARS   WRITE 

JOHN     WARNER     &     SONS, 

HYDRAULIC    ENGINEERS, 

The  Crescent  Foundry,   Cripplegate,  London,  E.C., 

And  THE   FOUNDRY  WORKS, 

WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE,     ESSEX. 


Manufacturers  of  Water  Supply  Machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Wind,  Water,  and  Steam  Power,  or  Animal  or  Manual 
Labour;  Garden  Engines,  Pumps,  Hose  Reels,  Hydrants,  &c. 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces,  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Eroseley,  Shropshire. 

S— QUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 
Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 
Gentlemen.  Fruit  Crowers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c  ,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH  BASKETS,  LABELS,  &c,  at  once,  by  applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-civers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London.  E.C. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  RAG,  MANURES, 
INSECTICIDES,  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS, 
BOUQUET  PAPERS.  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES  of  Cape  Flowers,  Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities. 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14,  Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 


Florists'  Articles  g  Christmas  Trade 

DECORATIONS  in  ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 

GLASS    and    PORCELAIN    WARE. 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS,  &c. 

HOOPER  and  CO.  call  the  attention  of  the 
Trade  to  their  EXHIBITION  of  FANCV  ARTICLES 
for  CHRISTMAS  SALE,  on  and  aftrr  November  20,  and 
invite  an  early  inspection  at  their  Show  Rooms. 

Special  Cash  Discount  of  10  per  Cent,  during  the  Sale. 

HOOPER  &  CO.,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

NEW  ARCHANGEL  MATS.— We  have  a 
fine  parcel  of  the  above  now  to  offer,  at  very  low  prices. 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,    of  best  quality,  at  an  extremely  low 
price  for  a  quantity. 
MARENDAZ    and    FISHER,    9,    James    Street,    Covenl 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


ASTON      CLINTON      STRAW      MATS. 
The  warmest  Coverings  for  Pits  and  Frames. 
Sizes  : — 6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.,  at  2s.  ;  6  ft.  6  in    by  4  fi.  6  in  , 
at  2s.  2d.  ;  6  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft..  31.  2d.     Apply  to 
Miss  MOLIQUE.    Aston  Clinton,  Triog,   Bucks. 

RUSSIA     MATS-RUSSIA    MATS. 

ARCHANGEL,      TAGANROG, 

PETERSBURG, 

and  every  other  kind  of 

RUSSIA  MAT 

for  Garden  and  Packing  purposes.     Descriptive  Catalogue  on 

application. 

JAMES  T.   ANDERSON, 

149,     COMMERCIAL    STREET,     LONDON,    E. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


1HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are  made  In  materials  of  grea l  d urabil ity.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  *'  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design, 

F.    ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,     Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES ;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

SI      L     V     E      R  S~  AN      D  , 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Tot 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  lor  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rales  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  abnv^. 

N.  B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  lareest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ,£240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  ,£1,700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 


REVUE  de  ^HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
etETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  :  — A.  AILml, 
E.  Andre",  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchctet,  F.  Burvcnich,  K  I  1  fpin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellcmeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon.A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C.  N.uidm 
B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas.  A.  Siraux,  O. 
Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  |.  van  Volxetn, 
H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstcin. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
us.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office :  143,  Rue  de  Bnixclles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M  E,  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARIiORI  CULTURE, 
de  FLORICULTURE,  ct  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865,  by  F.  Buhve- 
nich,  F.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  j.  Van  Hulls, 
Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment at  Ghent.     Post-paid,  10s.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
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Fruit  v.  Agriculture. 

New  Illustrated  Issue,  is.  (xl.  ;  Original  Matter  only,  n.  6./., 
post-free. 

FRUIT    FARMING    FOR    PROFIT. 
By  Gborge  BUNYASD,  F.R.H.S. 
Considered  by  twenty-five  leading  chis*  pipers  ;is  tlie  most 
practical  work  yet  issued. 
"  It  gives  every  particular  for  successful  culture." 
London:  EDWl>.   SI  WlilKl).  Charing  Cross,  W.C  :    or 
of  GEORGE    BUNYARD  and   Ct  >  .  The  Old   Nurseries, 

Maidstone,   whose  General    Fruit   CATALOGUE   will   be  sent 
post-free  (or  two  stamps. 

THE    SYDNEY    MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


CONTENTS.-— 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 
BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 

RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 

CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 

THE    FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA.     (Drawn  and  en- 
graved especially  (or  this  Journal  ) 

NATURAL  HISTORY.     (Original  Articles.) 

AGRICULTURE.  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 

GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 

STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 

ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRA- 
LIAN AUTHORS. 

THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL. has  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the 
Australian  Colonies.  New  Zealand.  Polynesia.  &c.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  information  on  a  gTeat  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  In  Advance,  f  1  6s.  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  ott.  :  Stamped,  -jd. 
Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Agents  are 
authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  SYD- 
NEY MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL  :— 

London    Messrs.  Geo.  Street  &  Co.,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.    F.   Aigar,  8,    Clement's   Lane,  Lombard 

Street.  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,    St.    Bride    Street, 

Fleet  Street.  E.C. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  186,  Strand. 

Bristol  James     &     Henry    Grace,    Royal    Insurance 

Buildings. 
Manchester.  .  James  &  Henry  Grace,  73,  Market  Street. 

Edinburgh Robertson  &  Scott.  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow W.    Porteous   &    Co.,    15,    Royal    Exchange 

Place. 


Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the 
above  Offices  for  the  ttse  of  Advertisers. 


.EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALS. 


EIGHT  PRIZE    MEDALS. 


ADVANTAGES. 
Are  entirely  free  from  SMELL. 
Axe  not  POISONOUS 

Are  manufactured  without  FHOSPHOEU8 
Are  perfectly  harmless  to  the  OPERATIVES 

EMPLOYED 
Are  very  Damp  Proof 

Are  not  liable  to  Spontaneous  Combustion 
Light  only  on  the  Box. 


Head  Gardener  (First-class). 
TTTANTED,    for    a   Country    House,    about 

y*  50  miles  from  London,  a  thoroughly  efficient  MAN, 
with  a  high  character.  Will  have  seven  to  ten  men  under  him. 
Must  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  Grapes,  and  the  Manage- 
ment of  Hothouses  and  Greenhouses.  He  must  have  a  know- 
ledge of  Forest  Trees  and  of  old-fashioned  Garden  Flowers.— 
Address  in  first  instance,  with  full  particulars,  by  letter  only,  to 
P.  L.,  Loughton  Ledge,  Loughton,  Essex. 

T\7"ANTED,    a    FOREMAN    in    a     Gentle- 

T  V  man's  establishment.  He  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  care  of  Houses,  and  be  well  up  in  the  cultivation  of  Soft- 
wooded  stuff  and  general  decoration.  Wages  i8j  ,  milk,  vege- 
tables, and  a  comfortable  new  bothy.— Mr.  GODFREY,  Poyle 
Manor,  Colnbrook,  Middlesex. 


WANTED,  AT  ONCE,  a  young  MAN, 
from  a  Market  Nursery,  to  take  Charge  of  several  Hot 
and  Greenhouses,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  Prop.it;  iling.  ^"ages 
■XX,  per  week.— State  age  and  experience  to  TURNER  BROS., 
Green  Hill  Nursery,  Allerion,  Liverpool. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE,  an  experienced 
young  MAN,  to  take  the  Management  of  Glass. — 
Must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Growing  and  Propagating  Hard 
and  Soft-wooded  Plants  for  table  and  other  decorations  ;  must 
be  good  salesman.  Character  indispensable.  —  WILLIAM 
GREEN.  Garforth  Nurseries,  near  Leeds. 

WANTED,  AT  ONCE,  a  young  MAN,  to 
assist  in  Office,  and  used  to  the  routine  of  Nursery 
Work.— Apply  by  letter  to  CHAS.  and  J.  W.  TOWNSEND, 
Fordham,  Cambridgeshire. 

WANTED,  a  good  GENERAL  NURSERY 
PACKER. —  Apply,  stating  age.  experience,  where 
last  employed,  wages,  &c,  to  EDWARD  HOLMES,  Welling- 
ton Nursery,  Lichfield. 

WANTED,  an  active  intelligent  YOUTH, 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  Packing  Small  Parcels  for 
Post,  and  who  understands  Office  Work.— Apply,  stating  age 
and  wages  required,  to  MORLEY  and  CO  ,  Fulwood,  Preston. 

WANTED,  a  steady,  active  young  man,  as 
COWMAN,  and  to  Assist  in  the  Garden.— Apply,  by 
letter  only,  stating  experience  and  wages  required,  to  R.  B. 
BURGESS,  65,  Lifiden  Gardens,  Turnham  Green,  near  London. 


WANT    PLACES. 


NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
The  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Post 
Office  being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and 
Postal  Orders  should  now  be  made  payable 
at  DRURY  LANE. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  intimate  that  he 
•  has  at  present  in  the  Nursery  and  upon  his  Register 
some  excellent  Men,  competent  either  to  fill  the  situation  of 
HEAD  GARDENER.  BAILIFF.  FOREMAN,  or 
JOURNEYMAN.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring  any  of  the 
above  will  please  send  full  particulars,  when  the  best  selections 
for  the  different  capacities  will  be  made.  —  Holloway,  N. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.  beg  to 
announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c. — St.  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

EG.  HENDERSON  and  SON 
•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS,  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  more  are  kept. 
—  Age  34,  single  at  present  ;  seven  years'  good  character. 
A.  B.,  s,  Market  Place,  Evesham. 

GARDENER  (Head)  ;  married,  without  en- 
cumbrance.— A  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  his 
Head  Gardener,  a  first-class  Grape  and  Plant  Grower.  Could 
corneal  once.  Eight  years'  good  character. — X.  Y.  Z.,  Mr. 
Webb,  Printer,  Yorktown,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Heat>\  —  No  family  ; 
thorough  practical  man,  well  up  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession,  also  Land  and  Stock  if  required.  Character  of  the 
highest  class.— J.  LANDON,  Erdington  Villas,  Watt  Street, 
Spark  Hill,  near  Birmingham. 

GARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  37,  married.— 
A  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  his  late  Head 
Gardener  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  com- 
petent and  trustworthy  servant. —  J.  S.,  15,  Ashurst  Street, 
Park  Road,  Battersea,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— A  Gen- 
tleman  wishes  to  recommend  a  thoroughly  practical  man, 
well  up  in  every  branch  of  the  profession  ;  also  Land  and  Stock, 
if  required.  Character  of  the  highest  class.  Wife  Dairy  and 
Poultry. — P.  L-,  11,  Victoria  Terrace,  Cheltenham. 


rj.ARDENER.-Age   28;    thoroughly   ex- 

VJ  perienced  in  Orchids,  Fruit  or  Plants,  Forcing  or 
otherwise. — A.  R.  T.,  Davies  &  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  Finch 
Lane,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

GARDENER  (Working)  ;  age  38, 
married.  —  A  Gentleman  can  highly  recommend  a 
thoroughly  good  Working  Gardener,  who  has  been  with  him 
five  years ;  understands  Land  and  Stock,  Dairy  and  Poultry 
if  required.  —  F. ,  Gosden  Common,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  30, 
married  ;  understands  the  Management  of  Vines, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Five  years'  character.  Wife  as 
Laundress,  if  required.— C.  S.,  17,  Pembury  Street,  Sitting- 
bourne,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed).— Married, 
no  family  ;  understands  Vines,  Cucumbers.  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Eight  years'  good  character  from  last 
situation. — G.  W.,  Mr.  Ross,  Nurseryman,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 

GARDENER  and  FORESTER,  or 
STEWARD.  —  Married,  Scotch,  one  boy  (9  years). 
Active  intelligent  man  of  experience,  having  a  thorough  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  his  business,  including  Early  and  Late 
Forcing,  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  Ferns,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  ;  first-class  Vegetable  Grower ;  the  Management  of 
Pleasure  Grounds  in  demesne,  Plantations,  Valuing  of  Timber, 
good  knowledge  of  Farming,  Buying  and  Selling  of  Stock.  WUl 
be  disengaged  November  30.  Ireland  prefered.  —  Mr.  A. 
HUME,  Bell  Vue,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 


FOREMAN  ;  age  25.— Mr.  Henry  Knight, 
Gardener  and  Bailiff  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith, 
M.  P.,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  can  highly  recommund 
a  young  man  as  above. 

To  Nurserymen. 

FORKMAN  PROPAGATOR,  or  SALES- 
MAN.-Middle-aged;  well  up  in  Market  Work,  Hard 
or  Soft-wooded  Plants,  Vines,  &C—W.  B.,  44,  Turner  Road, 
Lee,  S.E. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  Noble- 

tl  man's  or  Gentleman's  establishment. — Age  23  ;  seven 
years'  experience.  Good  references;  good  character.  State 
terms.  Bothy  preferred.— G.  E.  DORSEY,  Burley,  Ringwoud, 
Hants. 


IMPROVER. — A  young  man   (age  17)  seeks 
a  situation  under  ;t  Gardener.     Good   character   from  last 
place.— T.  TEBBY,  Welton,  Davcntry. 

rpo  FORCERS  of  FLOWERS  and  FRUIT, 

J-  &c,  for  Market.— A  Gentleman  would  like  to  meet  with 
an  opportunity  where  he  could  get  a  thorough  insight  into 
Growing  and  Selling  the  same.  Has  a  fair  knowledge  as  an 
amateur.— B.  T.,  C.  H.  May  &  Co.'s,  General  Advertising 
Offices,  78,  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

TO  MARKET  GARDENERS,  NUR- 
SERYMEN,  &c. — Age  25  ;  ten  years  experience.  Early 
Cucumber,  Melon,  Peach,  and  Grape  Grower  ;  also  Plants  and 
Cut  Flowers  for  Market.  Good  character.  — R.  PASSMORE, 
Sowton,  near  Exeter,  Devon. 

TO  FRUITERERS  and  SEEDSMEN.— 
Age  2a  ;  respectable  and  active  ;  four  years  in  country 
wholesale  and  retail,  desires  appointment.  Accustomed  to  serve 
throughout. — A.  T.,  20,  Perowne  Street,  Cambridge. 

TO  THE  SEED  TRADE.— Youth  (age  17) 
requires  situation  in  Seed  Trade.  Two  years  in  Seed 
Shop.  Good  character. —  F.  LOCKE,  i,  South  Place,  Parson's 
Green,  Fulham,  S.W. 

TO  THE  SEED  TRADE.— Young  man 
with  nine  years'  practical  experience  in  Seeds,  wants  em- 
ployment in  Warehouse  or  Shop.— W.  BULTITUDE,  63, 
Park  Crescent,  Clapham,  S.W. 

TO  ESTATE  AGENTS  and  STEWARDS, 
&c.  — Wanted,  a  situation  on  an  Estate,  to  Drive  a 
Stationary  Engine  and  Manage  a  small  Gaswoi  k->  ;  would  till  up 
spare  time  at  Painting  and  Glazing.  Four  years' character. — 
HENRY  BISHOP,  Coves  End.  near  Maidenhead,  Berks 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

BOOK-KEEPER,    SHOPMAN,    or    MAN- 
AGER. — Age   37;  first-class   references. — A.    B.,    173,  ■ 
Ladbroke  Grove  Road,  Noiting  Hill,  London,  W. 

SHOPMAN  (Head),  TRAVELLER,  or 
could  Manage  a  Business. — Thorough  practical  experience; 
unexceptionable  references  and  testimonials.  —  M.  M.,  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  E. 

Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,  or  ASSISTANT.— Eleven  years' 
experience.  Thorough  knowledge  of  Farm  and  Garden 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  the  general  routine  of  the  business.  Knows 
Plants.— S.  W.,  14,  Ochilview  Buildings,  Stirling,  N.B. 

SHOPMAN  (Second),  in  the  Retail  Seed 
Trade. — Age  25  ;  nearly  seven  years'  first-class  experience. 
Excellent  character.— J.  W.,  Mr.  Cousins,  Cove  Road,  Farn- 
borough,  Hants. 

SHOPMAN  (ASSISTANT),  in  a  good  House. — 
Age  24  ;  nine  years'  experience.    Good  reference. — T.  H., 
W.  Troughton,  Seedsman,  4,  Church  Street,  Preston. 


To  Seedsmen. 

ASSISTANT.— Age  22;    seven  and   a  half 
years' experience.  Good  references. — ADONIS,  3,  Wing, 
ham  Villas,  Wandsworth  Common,  London,  S.W. 

COWMAN,   and  to  fill  up  spare  time  in  the 
Garden. — Age  22  ;  no  objection  to  a  Pony.    Good  character. 
— J.  D. ,  12,  James  Street,  Alpha  Road,  Surbiton  Hill,  Surrey. 


EPPS'S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 

GRATEFUL 

AND 

COMFORTING. 


"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and 
by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well  -  selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately- flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up 
until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  ten- 
dency to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies arefloating  around  us  readyto 
attack  wherever  there  is  aweak  point. 
We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly-nourished 
frame. " — Civil  Service  Gazette* 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 

ALSO 
Makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS 
are  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the  most  popular  cf 
remedies.  The  seasons  change  and'eircumstances  vary,  but 
these  remedies  can  always  be  used  with  certainty  and  with 
safety.  Eruptions,  rashes,  and  all  descriptions  of  skin  diseases, 
sores,  ulcerations,  and  burns  are  presently  benefited  and  ulti- 
mately cured  by  these  healing,  soothing,  and  purifying  medi- 
caments. The  Ointment  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen,  checks 
irritation  in  the  bowels,  averting  and  curing  diarrhoea  and  other 
disorders  of  the  intestines  frequently  prevailing  through  the  sum- 
mer and  fruit  seasons.  Heat  lumps,  blotches,  pimples,  inflam- 
mations of  the  skin,  muscular  pains,  neuralgic  affections,  and  en- 
larged glands  can  be  effectively  overcome  byusing  Holloway's  re- 
medies according  to  the  instructions  occompanyiog  every  packet. 
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Royal  Hospital  Schools, 

GREENWICH. 


A  Splendid  Triumph  of  Domestic  Warming  and  Ventilation. 

The  Warming  Apparatus  recently  used  here  having  signally  failed  to  supply  sufficient  Heat,  the 
Apparatus  for  Warming  the  whole  of  the  West  Wing  has  been  entirely  remodelled  by  us.  One  of  our  New 
HYDRO-CALORIC  WARMING  and  VENTILATING  COILS,  capable  of  bringing  in  30  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  warm  air  per  minute,  has  been  placed  in  each  separate  Class-room,  together  with  a  Ventilating  Flue  for 
carrying  off  the  vitiated  air.  The  old  Boiler  has  been  disconnected,  and  one  of  our  UPRIGHT  TUBULAR 
BOILERS  attached  to  the  System.  The  result  has  clearly  proved,  that  the  problem  of  how  to  supply  a 
constant  current  of  fresh  warm  air  into  Domestic  Buildings,  without  draught,  has  been  most  successfully  solved. 

J,  Weeks  &  Co.  are  allowed  the  privilege,  by  order,  of  showing  this  Apparatus  in  operation. 

Full  particulars  of  our  Improved  Systems  of  Warming  and  Ventilation  as  applied  to  Horticulture,  on  application  to 

J.    WEEKS    &    CO., 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


MESSENGER  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Now  ready  and  will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application.     This  will  be  found  the  most  practical  priced  Catalogue  ever  issued  of 

CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES,   PLANT,  PEACH,  ORCHARD  and  FORCING  HOUSES,  STOVES,  &c, 

and  should  be  seen  by  all  persons  contemplating  building  in  the  coming  season.  New  Blocks  have  been  specially  prepared,  giving  sec ^P'^ 
and  views  of  every  description  of  house,  with  all  the  most  recent  improvements  and  accessories  MESSENGER  AND  CO.  invite  all  persons  wno 
intend  building  to  inspect  this  Catalogue,  and  to  obtain  estimates  from  them  before  giving  their  orders  for  the  ensuing  season. 

To  the   Catalogue   is   added  a  List  of  Buildings  recently  erected  in  every  county  in   England,  which   may  generally  be   inspected,  and  to  which 
reference  %.y  be  made.     Persons  intending  to  build  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  seeing  our  work  before  ordering. 

W      Gentlemen  waited  upon  and  consulted  with  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Three  Medals  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1882. 

MESSENGER    &    COMPANY,  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  LOUGHBOROUGH. 

Special  Price  LIST  of  Cheap  Manufactures  just  published,  consisting  of 

NURSERYMEN'S    GREENHOUSES, 

SPAN    AND    LEAN-TO,    ALL    SIZES; 

CUCUMBER   and   MELON  FRAMES,    PIT  LIGHTS,  BIJOU    GREENHOUSES, 
:|    PLANT  PROTECTORS,  WALL   COVERS,  AMATEUR'S    GREENHOUSES,  &C. 

Extract  from  Letter.-"  Kindly  send  me  another  of  those  very  useful  Lists,  '  Nurserymen's  Greenhouses.'     The  one  I  had  1  have  just 


Extract  from  Lb*™.       —*  — 

sent  to  a  friend  who  purposes  building  some  glass,  and  to  whom  I  have  recommended  your  nrm.- 


G.  M.,  Wemyss  Bay,  Greenock.' 


DENNIS  &   CO. 


Post-free  on  application  to 

MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Crown  Svo,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece.      Price  &,s.  6d. 

HIGH     CLASS     KITCHEN     GARDENING. 

A   HANDY   MANUAL   FOR  THE   IMPROVED   CULTIVATION    OF   ALL  VEGETABLES. 

By  WILLIAM  EARLEY,  Author  of  "How  to  Grow  Mushrooms,"  "How  to  Grow  Asparagus,"  &c,  &c. 

Fourth  Edition.       Price  is. 

ON     GROWING     ROSES     OUT-OF-DOORS. 


By  REV.  O.  FISHER. 


London :    BRADBURY,    AGNEW,    &    CO.,    Bouverie    Street,  E.C. 
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AOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS, 
The  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Post  Office 
being  closed,  Post-office  Orders  and  Postal 
Orders  should  now  be  made  payable  at 
Drury Lane. 

^fHE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 

1  IN    AMERICA. 

The  Subscription  to  America,  including  Postage,  is  $6.35  for 
Twelve  Months. 

Agent  for  America  :—C  H.  MAROT,  814.  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  to  whom  American  Orders  may  bs  sent. 

Now  Ready,  In  clotb,  16s., 
'HE   GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE, 

Volume  XVII.,  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1882. 
W.    RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

BOROUGH     of     HACKNEY 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The   EXHIBITION  lor  1883  will  be   held   at  the  Royal 
Aquarium.  Westminster,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 
November  14  and  .5.         WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Hon.  Sec. 
Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney,  E, 

SUTTONS' "CHOICE "FLOWER  ROOTS, 
CARRIAGE  FREE. 
For  Prices  and  full  particulars,  see 
SUTTONS'    AUTUMN    CATALOGUE, 
Gratis  and  past-free  on  application. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  READING. 

To  the  Trade. 

SWEET  BAYS,  2  to  3  feet  ;    also  some  fine 
specimens.  4  to  5  feet,  very  bushy.     Price  on  application. 
LAURUSTINUS,  r  to  1%  foot,  301.  per  too. 
W.  M.  PILLINGER  and  CO.,  The  Nurseries,  Chepstow. 


ARBOR  -  VIT.E    (Biota    orientalis),    good 
bushy  plants,  from  r  %  to  2  feet,  £1  per  100  ;  extra  bushy 
plants  for  pots,  £1  5s.  per  too.     Apply  to 

S.  DANIELS,  Cemetery  Road,  Prestbury,  Cheltenham. 

Order  from  your  Seedsman 

LAXTON'S        NEW        BEANS, 
JOHN  HARRISON  and  GIRTFORD  GIANT. 
Particulars  in  previous  Advertisement,   or  post-free  from 
THOMAS  LAXTON.  Bedford. 

EICESTER     RED      C  E  L  E  R  Y.— 

Ten  thousand  packets  of  this  splendid  variety  are  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Shilling  packets,  trade  price,  6s.  per  dozen, 
421.  per  100.     Post-free. 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c.  Leicester. 

FRUIT  TREES.— Standard,  Pyramid,  2-yr. 
and  Maiden  APPLES,  PEARS,  and  PLUMS.      Price 
per  100  or  icoo  on  application  to 

WILLIAM     FLETCHER,   Ottershaw   Nursery,   Chertsey, 
Surrey. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

JLE  CORNU  and  SON  offer  a  fine  stock 
•  of  GOOSEBERRIES.  Mixed  Reds.  Mixed  Green.  &c. 
CURRANTS— Red  Dutch.  Raby  Castle.  White  Dutch.  Black 
Naples,  &c.  Strong  stuff,  on  stems  1  foot  high,  clear  of  suckers, 
20J.  per  100,  packing  included. 

High  View  Nurseries,  Jersey. 

pOTATOS  — POTATOS.— 

-*-       Best  and  cheapest  house  in    Berkshire  for  all  kinds  of 
eating  Potatos.     Price  LIST  upon  application  to 

C.  J.  FIDLER.  Potato  Grower,  Reading. 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS.— 
Large  Ground  Roots  of  my  special  strain,  in  all  shades  of 
colour — these  flower  much  earlier  than  young  green  plants — 
gs,  per  dozen,  $os.  per  100. 

Trade  price  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.   WARE,  Hale    Farm  Nurseries,   Tottenham, 
London. 

D~OU  B  L~E  PINK  BO  U  VAR  D  I A , 
"PRESIDENT  GARFIELD,"  a  handsome  and  beauti- 
ful variety.  Good  plants,  price  51.,  lor.  6d.,  15;.,  and  BIX. 
each,  from  JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.  Trade  price  per 
dozen  on  application,  with  sample  plants. 

CARTERS',  337  and  238,  High  Holborn.  London.  W.C. 

TO    THE     NURSERY~T  R  A  D  K. 
SCOTCH  FIRS,  1  to  ij£,  x\i  to  2,  2  to  1%  feet. 
LARCH   FIRS,  2103,  3104,  4  to  M  feet. 
THORNS  or  QUICKS,  strong,  \%  to  2,  2  to  3  feet. 
All  thoroughly  prepared    for     lilting.       Special    prices    and 
samples  on  application  to 

HOGG  and  WOOD,  Nurserymen.  Coldstream,  N.  B. 

Q     P    E    C    I    A    L  OFFER. 

O     GLOBE  ARTICHOKES,  strong,  3j.  per  dozen. 

CURRANTS,  White,  strong,  8s.  per  100. 

SPRUCE  FIR,  2-yr.  2-yr.,  js.  per  rooo. 

CHESTNUTS,  Scarlet,  fine  Standards,  6  feet  stems, 
8r.  per  dozen,  S5*.  per  100. 
THOMAS  PERKINS  andSQNS,  34,  Drapery, Northampton. 

Pansy  and  Stock  Seeds. 

DOWNIE    AND    LAIRD     can    offer    Show 
and    Fancy    PANSY    SEEDS.      Also    East    Lothian 
STOCK  SEEDS.     Prices  on  application. 

DOWNIE   and   LAIRD,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  17, 
Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
rPEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4j£-inch  pots,  £2  per  roo,   or  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO..  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


WANTED,  500  CRESTED  MOSS 
ROSE,  100  WHITE  MOSS  ROSE;  QUERCUS 
CERRtS.  for  potting  for  stocks  ;  RHODODENDRON  stocks. 
Price,  &c,  to 

HUGH  LOW  and  CO..  Clapton  Nursery,  E. 

Floral  Commission  Agency. 

WANTED,  Consignments  of  Marechal  Niel 
ROSES,    English    Neapolitan   VIOLETS,  EUCHA- 
RIS,  STEPHANOT1S,  and  CHOICE  FRUIT. 

W.   CALE,    Flrral  Commission  Agent,  4,  Tavistock  Row, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C. 

WANTED,    1000    GENERAL    JACQUE- 
MINOT,   and  500  LA  FRANCE,  good  strong  dwarf 
plants.     Sample  and  price  to 

CHAS.  LEE  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Ealing. 

WANTED, ~MANETTr  STOCKS     and 
Seedling  BRIERS  for  planting,  also  Irish  Ivy,  i-yr. 
Samples  and  price  to 

H.  B.  MAY,  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton. 

ANTED,   9  to    12   feet,   PINUS    AUS- 

TRIACA,  STROBUS,  CEMBRA,  PICEA  NORD- 
MANNIANA,  NOBILIS,  and  L1RIODENDRON  TULIP- 
IFERA,  12  to  r4  feel— good  specimens,  lately  removed. 
Quote  price  per  dozen,  on  rail. 
GEO.  P.  DAKBY,  Hertfordshire  Seed  and  Plant  Establish- 
ment, Watford. 

TyANTED,  SPRUCE  FIRS  for  Christmas 

*  »        Trees,  from  3  to  ro  feet,  must  be  well  furnished.     State 
particulars  to 

THOMAS  HORSMAN,  Nurseries,  Ilkley,  Leeds. 

T^TANTED,   transplanted    SCOTCH  ELM, 

»  •        4  feet,  stout  :   also  HAZEL,  4  feet.    State  price  to 
JOHN  LAMONT  and  SON,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
2,  Hope  Street,  Edinburgh. 

TyANTED~TO"     PURCHASE,    Standard 

r-Tr  and  Dwarf-Ira'ned-  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  and 
CHERRIES.  Must  be  clean,  well-grown,  and  rooted,  &c. 
— Apply  to 

W.  W.  JOHNSON  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Boston. 

WANTED,  Standard  GOOSEBERRY  and 
CURRANT  BUSHES  on  %'A  or  2  feet  stems.    Slate 
sorts  and  lowest  price  per  100  for  cash. 
ISAAC      BRUNNING      and      CO.,      Great     Yarmouth 

Nui  series. 


WANTED,    PLUM   STOCKS,   Mussel   or 

JLI, Brussels  lit  for  working.     Sample  and  prices  to 

PETER  S.  ROBERTSON  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Edinburgh. 

\\7"ANTED,  Albert  and  Victoria  RHUBARB 

»  »        Roots  for  Planting  and    Forcing.     State  quantity  and 
lowest  cash  price  to 
P.  M.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

W.  . Notice  to  Senders. 
ANTED,  TOMATOS,  CUCUMBERS, 
GRAfE|.  QUINCES,  APPLES,  and  PEARS  (good 
sorts).  Also  STEPHANOT1S,  ROSES  ODONTOGLOS^ 
SUM.  VANDA  CffiRULEA,  and  other  good  varieties  of 
gHRYsSN'TH^/,,^1^'  TU.BEi««E6S TeUChTrIS 
L.HKYbANTHEMUiMS  (in  quantity)  &c. 

GiVdenEVV  CD   RIDES>  Fruit  and   Flower  Salesmen,  Covent 


H 


RH.  VERTEGANS'  New  Double  CINE- 
•  RARIAS,  the  finest  in  cultivation.  The  set  of  ia 
distinct  varieties  will  be  sent,  packing  and  carriage  free,  on 
receipt  of  Post-office  Order  for  31$.  6d. 

VORTIGERN,  the  finest  double  crimson,  3  plants  showing 
flower  free  for  ioj.  6<-r*.,  1  for  $s 

Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Chrysanthemums. 
—  Cuttings  now  ready  of  several  hundred  varieties,  our 
selection,  ir.  6d.  per  dozen,  8s.  per  100.    The  collection  com- 
prises all  the  new  and  old  sorts  worth    growiog,   English  or 
Continental. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery.  Alirincham. 

To  the  Trade. 
YBRID  GLADIOLI 

Lowest  prices  extant.     LIST  on  application  to 
HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

RAND    A.    MORRISON,  The    Nurseries, 
•  Elgin,  N.B.,  offer:— 

ABIES  DOUGLASII,  r-yr.,  very  fine,  Irom  Scotch  seed. 
SCOTCH  FIR  SEED,  guaranteed  true  native,  our  own  collect- 
ing, and  taken  out  of  cone  on  our  own  kilns. 
Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

To  the  Trade. 

LEICESTER  SEEDS 

are  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.     Testimonials  arrive 
here  daily.     Write  for  LISTS  to 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Leicester. 

LARGE      STOCK      of      HELLEBORUS 
NIGER  (Christmas  Rose).     For  prices  apply  to 
JULES    DE    COCK,    Nurseryman,    Gheni,    Belgium. 

CHESTNUT   (Spanish),  Ha^e"i,"Ash7"Larch, 
Scotch,     Birch,    Alder,    Willow,    and    Thoin    Quick.— 
Stout,  well-rooted,  transplanted.    A  large  quantity  to  be  sold. 
GEO.  CHORLEY,  Coaster's  Nursery,  Midhurst. 

SAXIFRAGA         DIVERSIFOLIA.— 
New  Seed  of  this  most  distinct  Himalayan  yellow-flowered 
species  is  now  offered  in  2r.  6d.  and  3*.  6d.  packets 

RODGER,  MCCLELLAND  and  CO..   Nurserymen,  &c, 
Newry. 

Autumn  List. 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.'S  New  CATA- 
LOGUE  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  rlc  ;  also 
Revised  LIST  ol  Tuberous  begonias,  has  been  issued  to  all 
Customers.  Copies  gratis  on  application.  Goods  all  first 
quality  at  moderate  rates.    Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S  E. 

L ILIUM  AURATUM.— Good,  plump,  sound 
bulbs,  4J.,  6s.,  or.,  12*.,  i8r.  and  24*.  per  dozen  ;  extra 
strong,  3or.  and  42*.  per  dozen.  All  other  good  LILIES  at 
equally  low  prices. 

Mr.   WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

STRONG    QUICK,  for  Hedging,  from  25^. 
to  501.  per  ico. 
RICHARD  SMITH     and    CO.,     Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants.  Worcester. 

PETER      VAN      VELSEN     and     SONS, 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  beg  to  offer :  — 
GLADIOLUS     BRENCHLEYENSIS,    is.    id.     per    ico, 

2or.  per  rooo. 
HYACINTHUS  CANDICANS,  tor.  per  roo,  901.  per  rooo. 
HELLEBORUS  NIGER,  25X.  per  roo,  2cor.  per  1000. 

A  Lot  of  6000 

SPIR/EA    JAPONICA,   strong   clumps,   are 
still  disposable  at  £%  tor.  per  1000.     Cash  with  order  from 
unknown  persons.     Apply  to 
JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

To  Rose  Growers. 
T  A     GRIFFERAIE     ROSE     CUTTINGS 

J— *  for  Stocks,  rr.  per  roo,  js.  dd.  per  rooo,  cash 

DWARF  H.P.    ROSES,  all  the  leading  varieties,  81.  per  doz., 
5or.  and  6or.  per  too. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

pABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  LETTUCE 

^-^  .PLANTS,  &c,  Autumn  sown,  best  varieties,  in  any 
quantities.  LIST,  and  printed  copy  of  many  receot  (t882) 
Testimonials,  on  application.  Prices  moderate,  no  charge  for 
packages— EDWARD  LEIGH,  Dunsfold,  near  Godalming. 

Vlnes.-Vlnes.— Vines. 
"D      S.   WILLIAMS  has   much   pleasure   in 

-L-**     intimating  that  his  stock  of  VINES  is  unusually  fine 
this  year,  the  Canes  being  very  strong  and  well  ripened.     For 
List  of  Prices  see  B.  S.  W.'s  BULB  CATALOGUE  for  r88r. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  ami 
Nurseries,   Garston,  near  Liverpool,   have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  plantine 
CATALOGUE  free.  The  Trade  supplied 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 


Order  from  your  Seedsman 

LAXTON'S     SANDY     PRIZE     ONION 
AND    OTHER    NOVELTIES. 
Particulars  in  previous  Advertisement,  or  post-free  from 
THOMAS  LAXTON,  Bedford. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Dutch  Bulbs.— Sales  Nov.  27  and  Deo.  4. 
TVTESSRS.   PROTHEROE   and    MORRIS 

-LT-L  will  SELL,  at  the  Mart.  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City,  E.C.. 
on  MONDAYS,  November  27  and  December  4,  at  half-past 
11  o'Clock  precisely,  000  lots  of  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  SNOWDROPS,  and 
other  ROOTS  from  Holland,  in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Feltliam,  Middlesex,  near  the  Station. 

To  Gentlemen  and  Others  about  to  Plant. 

IMPORTANT    SALE    of   SPECIMEN    SHRUBS, 

CONIFERS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Lee's  Nur- 
sery, Feliham,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Lee  &  Son,  on  TUES- 
DAY NEXT,  November  28,  at  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  large 
quantity  of  magnificently  grown  Border  SHRUBS  and  speci- 
men CONIFER/E,  consisting  of  large  ornamental  EVER- 
GREENS of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  PICEA  LASIOCARPA, 
P.  MAGNIFICA,  P.  PINSAPO,  P.  NOBILIS.  P.  AMA- 
BILIS,  ABIES  POLITA,  Gold  YEWS,  Gold  and  Silver 
HOLLIES.  &c  :  1500  choice  named  RHODODENDRONS, 
1  to  3  feet  ;  hardy  Ghent  AZALEAS,  full  of  buds,  and  other 
stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers.  8,  New  Broad  Street,  EC,  and  Leytonstone. 

Consignment  from  Ghent  for  Absolute  Sale. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  about  300  choice  double  CAMEL- 
LIAS and  AZALEA  INDICA,  compact  plants,  iJ4  to  3 
feet,  beautifully  set  with  bloom  buds  ;  'aooJhandsomelStan- 
dard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  selected  FRUIT  TREES,  hardy 
CONIFER/E,  SHRUBS.  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  with 
some  ERICAS,  PRIMULAS,  CYCLAMENS,  DUTCH 
BULBS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  the  above,  at  the  City 
Auction  Rooms,  38  and  39,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  November  28,  at  12  o'Cclock  precisely. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  had  at  the  Rooms, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  S,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Richmond,  S  W.— Without  Reserve. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The 
Richmond  Gas  Field  and  Common  Nurseries,  Richmond,  by 
order  of  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Steel,  on  WEDNESDAY,  November 
29.  at  12  o'Ciock,  a  large  quantity  of  well-grown  NURSERY 
STOCK,  including  10,000  bushy  Euonymus  of  sorts,  4000 
Green  Hollies,  5  to  8  feet,  a  grand  lot  :  300  standard  Golden 
Hollies,  handsome  plants,  seldom  to  be  met  with,;  2coo  well 
feathered  Lombardy  Poplars,  10  to  12  feet  ;  fine  ornamental 
Trees,  Standard  and  Pyramid  Fruit  Trees,  large  specimen 
Coniferae,  and  other  stock. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  8,  New  Eroad  Street,  E.C,  and 
Leytonstone,  E. 

Friday  Next. 

An  unusually  large  consignment  of  10,000  very  fine  BULBS  of 
LILIUM  AURATUM  from  Japan,  1000  LILIUM  LAN- 
CIFOLIUM  RUBRUM.  a  splendid  assortment  of  hardy 
English-grown  LILIES  and  BULBS,  and  150  lots  of 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  and  other  ROOTS 
from  Holland;  fine  BERLIN  CROWNS  of  LILY  of  the 
VALLEY. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
Tokenhouse  Yard.  City.  E.C,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  Decem- 
ber 1,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely. 

Catalogues  at  The  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn. 
HIGHLY    IMPORTANT    UNRESERVED    SALE   of  the 
third  and    final    portion    of    the    unusually    well    grown 
NURSERY  STOCK 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, Osborn's  Nursery,  Sunbury,  within  ten  minutes'  walk 
of  the  Station.  L.  &  S.-W.  Railway,  on  TUESDAY, 
December  5,  and  following  days,  at  12  o'Clock  punctually  each 
day,  the  third  and  final  portion  of  the  exceptionally  well  grown 
NURSERY  STOCK,  the  whole  of  which  is  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  removal,  including  a  large  portion  of  handsome 
specimen  Coniferae,  also  several  thousands  of  Ornamental 
Conifera?  and  Evergreen  Shrubs,  including  5000 Gold  and  Silver 
Hollies,  very  fine  plants  in  various  sizes  ;  2000  Green  Hollies, 
15,000  Ornamental  Trees,  including  1000  Purple  Beech,  Limes, 
Planes.  Scarlet  and  other  Thorns,  10,000  Fruit  Trees,  consisting 
of  Maiden  and  Trained  Apples,  Cherries,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
&c. :  5000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  beautifully  grown,  in- 
cluding all  the  finest  varieties,  Manettt  Stocks,  thousands  of 
small  Conifera?  for  planting-out,  also  the  remaining  stock  of 
Vines,  Figs,  and  Tea  Roses,  in  pots.  FLOWER  POTS,  PIT 
LIGHTS,  FRAMES,  and  Patent  TREE  LIFTER,  Four- 
wheel  spring  VAN,  heavy  spring  CART,  light  spring  CART, 
TRUCK,  CHAFF-CUTTINGMACHINE,  hand  BARROWS, 
useful  CART  HORSE,  and  numerous  other  effects. 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises,  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Belward  &  Whitfield,  Solicitors, 
5,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.  C.  ;  and  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  and 
Leytonstone. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Sclllas, 

Snowdrops,  and  other  Flower  Roots  from  Holland, 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  November,  at  half-past  12  w'Clock  pre- 
cisely each  day.  CONSIGNMENTS  of  DUTCH  BULBS, 
arriving  weekly  from  well  known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots,  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Wednesday  Next. 
PLANTS  and  BULBS 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  November 
29,  at  half  past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  first-class  Standard,  Hnlf- 
Standatd,  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  including  all  the  leading 
varieties  from  well-known  English  and  French  Nurseries  ; 
FRUIT  TREES,  variegated  HOLLIES.  RHODODEN- 
DRONS, hardy  CONIFERS,  Ornamental  Flowering  TREES 
and  SHRUBS,  &c.  :  also  a  consignment  of  choice  named 
Doib'e  and  Single  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
NARCISSUS  GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS,  and  other  BULBS, 
from  Holland. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Thursday  Next. 

IMPORTED  ORCHIDS,  and  5000  LILIUM   AURATUM 

from   lapan. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  Novem- 
ber 30,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  fine  importation 
of  HUNTLEYA  VIOLACEA.  CATTLEYA  SUPERBA. 
EPIDENDRUM  BICORNUTUM,  LYCASTE  SKIN- 
NERI.  ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM  (Alexandras). 
ZYGOPETALUM  ROSTRATUM  (very  rare),  and  CAT- 
TLEYA MOSSI/E  (established,  &c),  by  order  of  Messrs. 
Shultleworth,  Carder  &  Co.  ;  also  an  importation  of  5000 
LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  received  from  japan  in  fine  con- 
dition, BULBS  from  Holland,  ORCHID  BASKETS,  &C. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Thursday  Next. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA  (grand  variety). 

MR.  J.  C  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
Pale  on  THURSDAY  NEXT.  November  30,  a  go.den- 
ytllow  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA,  1  established 
plant  in  flower  (8  bulbs).  This  glorious  variety  is  figured  in 
Williams'  Album,  May,  1882,  but  is  hardly  so  deep  a  yellow  as 
the  specimen  offered,  and  described  in  the  Garden,  November  4, 
P-  393i  as  a  beautiful  and  rare  variety,  so  rare  that  "  those  we 
know  of  could  be  counted  on  one  hand." 
Auction  Roomsand  Offices,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.  C. 

West-side,  Clap&am  Common,  S.W., 

near  Clapham  Junction. 
The  valuable  MATERIALS  and  FITTINGS.  &c,  of  the 
palatial  Mansion,  Outbuildings,  and  Grounds,  of  19  acres, 
to  clear  the  site  for  Building  Purposes,  comprising  about  45 
tons  of  Lead,  quantity  of  Copper,  several  tons  of  Iron 
Gutters,  Railings,  Hot-water  Pipes,  &c,  over  r, 000,000 
Bricks,  70  squares  of  Westmoreland  and  other  Slates,  stout 
Timber  of  several  Roofs,  160  squares  of  Board  and  Timber 
Floors,  85  Doors  and  Frames,  75  Sashes  and  Fiames,  4 
costly  stained-glass  Windows,  20  Statuary  Marble  Chimney 
Pieces  and  Stoves,  the  ornamental  Iron  and  Copper 
Verandah,  6  stone  Gate  Piers  and  massive  Gates,  iron  Con- 
servatory with  semicircular  glass  roof  of  noble  proportions, 
and  other  extensive  erections  of  Vineries  and  Greenhouses, 
about  iooo  yards  of  extra  stout  Iron  Hurdles,  1000  ft.  of 
Oak  and  other  Fencing,  90  squares  of  Paving.  1500  ft.  of 
Portland  Stone  Coping.  The  whole  of  the  growing  timber, 
comprising  230  Trees,  7000  Evergreens,  and  other  Shrubs 
and  Fruit  Trees,  14  acres  of  Lawn  and  Field  Turf,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  other  materials. 

MR.  DOUGLAS  YOUNG  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on  TUESDAY. 
November  28,  and  following  days,  commencing  at  12  o'Clock 
each  day  precisely. 

The  Premises  may  be  viewed  three  days  before  the  sale,  and 
Catalogues  obtained  of  W.  N.  DUNN,  Esq.,  Architect.  1  and  z, 
Bucklersbury,  E.C. ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  213A,  Clapham 
Road,  S.W. 

To  Gardeners  and  Others. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  Lease,  Stock,  and  Good- 
will  of  a  NURSERY  about  is  miles  from  London  on  the 
main  road  from  Oxford  to  London.  There  is  a  good  Dwelling 
House,  with  Stables  and  Outbuildings,  4  Greenhouses  and  about 
i,l/z  acres  of  good  land,  most  of  which  is  well  stocked. 

For  further  particulars  address,  W.  J.  WILSHIRE,  The 
Nursery,  Denham  Road,  near  Uxbridge. 

Park  Estate,  Barnet,  Herts: 

The  Property  of  the  British  Land  Company  (Limited) 

TO    NURSERYMEN.      SEEDSMEN,      FLORISTS, 
MARKET  GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS. 

FOR  SALE,  by  PRIVATE  TREATY, 
Three  Enclosures  of  valuable  FREEHOLD  LAND, 
Tithe  Free  and  Land  Tax  redeemed,  situate  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  Bamet  and  Oakleigh  Park  Stations  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  from  whence  there 
are  frequent  trains  to  Broad  Street  Station  on  the  North 
London  Railway,  and  to  Moorgate  Street,  Ludgate  Hill, 
King's  Cross,  and  Victoria,  on  the  London,  Chatham, 
Great  Northern,  and  Metropolitan  Railways.  Lot  A.  contains 
3a.  3r.  3ip.  ;  Lot  B.  contains  3a.  3r.  iop.  ;  Lot  C.  contains 
3a.  ir,  8p.  The  property  being  within  easy  access  of  the 
London  Markets,  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  persons 
desirous  of  acquiring  land  for  Nursery  or  Market  Garden  pur- 
poses. There  is  an  excellent  stream  of  water  running  through 
the  land.  The  purchase-money  may  be  paid  by  a  deposit  of  10 
per  cent.,  and  the  balance  by  half-yearly  instalments — 5  per 
cent,  interest  being  charged  on  the  balance  unpaid  :  but  the 
whole  or  any  part  may  be  paid  off  at  any  time  without  notice. 
Free  Conveyance  will  be  given  on  the  Vendors'  Title  being 
accepted. 

Plans,  Pric*,  and  further  Particulars,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Auctioneer,  at  the  Offices  of  the  British  Land 
Company  (Limited),  25,  Moorgate  Street,  E,C. 

To  Gardeners  and  Others. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  of 
WORKS  are  prepared  to  RECEIVE  TENDERS  for 
the  GROUND  WORK  and  PLANTING  of  certain  waste 
Lands  in  Dalston  Lane  and  Lauriston  Road,  all  in  the  parish  of 
Hackney. 

Persons  wishing  to  Tender  may,  on  applying  to  the  ARCHI- 
TECT, at  the  Office  of  the  Board,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W., 
between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  4  I'M.,  or  on  Saturdays 
between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  inspect  the  Drawings 
and  Specification. 

The  Tenders  are  to  he  addressed  to  "The  Clerk  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,*'  and  be 
marked  on  the  outside  "  Tender  for  Planting,  &c,  Waste  Lands, 
Dalston  Lane  and  Lauriston  Road.  Hackney." 

The  Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  offices  of  the  Board 
not  later  than  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  December  6,  1882,  after 
which  time  no  Tender  will  be  received. 

The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
Tender. 

J.  E.  WAKEFIELD.  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

Spring  Gardens,  S.W. ,  November  25,  1882. 

PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  HORTl- 
cultural  Market  Garden  and  Estate  AUCTIONEERS 
and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  at  Leyton- 
lone,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS,   best    and    newest 

^wV     only.  Cuttings,  buyer's  selection,  is.   o(/.  per  dozen,  ioj. 
per  100.      For  the  grand  new  varieties  and    Marguerites,  see 
CATALOGUES,  i  stamp. 
WM.  ETHERINGTON,  Manor  House,  Swanscombc,  Kent. 


DOUBLE      WHITE     BOUVARDIA, 

-L-'.  "  ALFRED  NEUNER. "-First-class  Certificate  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Price,  strong  established  plants,  is.  each, 
as.  per  dozen,  from  JAMES  CARTER  a»d  CO.  Trade  price 
per  100  on  application,  with  sample  plants. 

CARTERS',  a37  and  g38,  High  Holborn.  London,  W  C. 

fJANNAS,    for   Parks  and  Large  Gardens. 

^-|  Special  offer  of  extra  strong  roots. 

Selected,  in  10  varieties        ..     an.  per  rco,  1801.  per  1000. 

All  varieties,  muted    . .  . .     i:t.  per  100.  1051.  per  1000. 

Orders  now  booked  as  long  as  stock  lasts. 

HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

TfRUIT   TREES.-Fine  Pyramid  APPLES 

-*-  and  PEARS  of  the  hardiest  and  best  cropping  varieties 
only,  6s.,  OS.,  ms..  and  18s.  per  dozen.  Dwarf  trained  trees 
24s.  and  301.  per  dozen,  all  with  solendid  fibrous  roots 

PLUMS  and  CHERRIES,  Pyramids,  121.,  181.,  and  24s 
per  dozen.     Dwarf  trained  trees,  30*.  per  dozen 

RED  and  BLACK  CURRANTS,  21.  and  31.  per  dozen. 

mmKlfS'  "■  ."'"and  M'  oer  doz  •  8*  ""■»  '«•  P"  '°°- 
WM.   CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Allrincham. 

F  Pines  and  Vines. 

OR    SALE,   150  Succession    SMOOTH 
CAYENNES,    true    and    clean.     100    VINES  in  pots 
fruiting,  and  for  planting.     Apply  to 

WM.   MILLER,  Combe  Abbey  Garden,  near  Coventry. 

"DICHARD     WALKER,    Market    Gardens, 

J-"  Biggleswade.  Beds.,  has  to  offer  SEAKALE  for  forcing 
or.  per  rco ;  Giant  ASPARAGUS  plants,  twoand  three  years  old' 
i8s.per  1000;  Best  Sovereign  RHUBARB  roots  in  cultivation' 
for  forcing,  10s.  per  dozen  ;  Enfield  Market  CABBAGE  plants' 
is.  6d.  per  1000,  which  will  give  every  satisfaction.    Terms  cash! 

Special  Offer. 

r  ARCH   FIR  PLANTS.--  to  3  and  3  to  4 

777., /f.^'  *}"£  trar,sP'anted  stuff.  Descriptive  priced  CATA- 
LOGUES of  General  Nursery  Slock  are  now  ready 

EDWIN  HOLLAMBY,  The  Nurseries,  Groombridge. 
lunbndge  Wells. 

QEAKALE,     exceptionally    fine     Roots     for 

*~-J     Forcing,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  16?.  per  ico. 

ASPARAGUS,  strong,  for  Forcing,  12*.  per  100;  specially 
selected  ditto,  16s.  per  100. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


pHEAP     OFFER    of    fresh    choice    CUT 

\l  FLOWER?  dur'"g  winter.  We  quote  to-day  any  quantity  or 

TUBEROSES,  6s  per  too. 

TEA  ROSES.  While,  Red,  Yellow.  6s.  per  loo. 

VIOLETS,  ar.  per  iooo  :  and  many  other  ones  at  the  lowest 
prices.  The  flowers  are  packed  up  most  carefully  and  good 
arrival  warranted.     Terms  cash  or  by  reimbursement 

A.  CREDNER  and  CO,  Weissenfels,  Germany. 

Special  Offer. 
fEDRUS    D  E  O  D  A  R  A,  fine  plants. 

**-/         3  to  4  fee*.  *5*.  for  12,  60s.  for  50,  110s.  for  100. 
4  to  5  feet,  i8j.  for  12,  70s.  for  50,  130s.  for  100. 
THOMAS  PERKINS   and    SONS,    34,    Drapery,    North- 
ampton. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries.  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  ol 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.       Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

ASPARAGUS    PLANTS.— Strong  i-yr. 
Connover's  Colossal,  from   imported   seed,  2.1.    per  100, 
17*.  bd.  per  1  coo. 
2-yr.  do.  do.,  2j.  6d.  per  too,  22s.  per  rooo. 
3-yr.  do.  do.,  3*.  per  ico,  26J.  per  1000. 
Giant,  2-yr.,  2r.  per  100,  171.  6d.  per  10:0. 
Package  gratis      1  :ash  with  order.     Trade  price  on  application. 
E.  OUINCEY,  Fulney,  Spalding. 

DOUBLE       SNOWDROPS. 
SPIR/EA  JAPONICA  clumps,  with  splendid  crowns. 
CHIONODOXA     LUCILLE    (The    Glory    of   the    Snow), 

intense  blue  with  white  ;  charming  spring  bloomer. 
GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENSIS. 
YELLOW  CROCUS,  very  fine. 
LILIUM  LANCIFOL1UM  ROSEUM,  rubrum  and  album 

Low  Prices  and  CATALOGUE  of  all  Dutch,  English  and 
French  Bulbs  on  application. 
WATKINS  and  SIMPSON,  Exeter  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

ABIES  DOUGLASII,   10  to    12  in.,  trans- 
planted,  i6.t  per  100. 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  3  to  ■$%  feet,  transplanted,  50J.  per  100. 

,,     ,,     4  to  s  feet,  75J.  per  100. 
ESCAI.LONIA    MACRANTHA,  1  foot,  ioj.  per  100. 
CEDARS    Red,  8  to  12  inches,  i-yr,  transplanted,  \os.  per  ico. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  3U  feet,  30J.  per  100. 
PINUS  INSIGNIS,  3-inch  pots,  7*.  per  100. 

.,     NORDMANNIANA,  6  to  8  inches,  12*  per  100. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  4  <o  5  feet,  i8j.  per  dozen. 

,.     ,,     6  to  7  feet,  fine,  361  per  do/en. 
PICEA  NOBILIS,  4  feet.  60s.  per  dozen. 

,,     m     5  feet.  705  per  dozen. 
THUIA  LOBBII,  2^  to  3  feet,  60s.  per  :oo. 
,,     ,,     4  to  5  feet,  jis.  per  dozen. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 
GARLIES  MITCHELL.  Nurseryman,  Stranraer. 

I    N    E   S  T        SEEDLING 

and  TRANSPLANTED  TREES. 
ALDER,  3  to  4  feet,  iSs.  per  1000. 
ASH,  2  to  3  feet,  16s.  per  1000. 
LARCH,  2-yr,.  extra,  3.T.  6d.  and  $s.  per  1000. 

„      3  to  4  feet,  26s.   per  1000  ;    4  to  5  feet,  30J.  per  1000. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  2-yr..  £7  per  100,000. 

,.     1  to  1%  foot,  10s.  per  1000  ;  \%  to  2  feet,  121.  per  loco. 
SCOTCH     FIR,    1    to    1%    foot.    19s.    per    1000;   \%   to  2 

feet,    15c  per  1000  ;  aj£  to  2%  feet,  iSs.  per  1000. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  2-yr.,  fine,   us.   6d.,   per  iooo,  or  .£12 
per  100,000. 
,,    LARICIO,   10    to  15  inches,    20s.   per  iooo;    iJ4  [to  2 
f>-et,    25$.  per  iooo  ;  2  to  3  feet,  30.1.  per  iooo. 
THORNS.  1%  foot,  ioj.  6d.  per  iooo;    2  feet,  12.J.  per  iooo 

2  to  3  feet,  135.  6d.  per  1000. 
CRABS,  l-yr.,  extra,  3J.  per  iooo. 
i     PEARS,  line,  i-yr  ,  51.  per  i'oo. 
1  GARLIES  MITCHELL,  Stranraer. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO  THE  TRADE. 
RED  CURRANTS,  ioj.  per  ioo,  Sos.  per  1000. 
WHITE  CURRANTS,  iaj.  per  ioo,  Sos.  per  1000. 
BLACK  CURRANTS,  io».  per  ioo,  So*,  per  1000. 
All  strong  transplanted. 
JOHN  PERKINS  and  SON,  53,  Market  Square,  North- 
ampton. 

To  Planters. 

JAMES    BIRD   offers   the    undermentioned 
Forest  stuff,  price  on  application  :  — 
SCOTCH  FIR,  i[.'loi  feet,  and  1  to  ^  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR.  1  \i  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  i)itoi  feet. 
HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet. 

The  Nurseries.  Downham. 


To  tne  Trade. 
HOMEGROWN  VEGETABLE  and  FIELD  SEEDS. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  will  be  pleased  to 
•  make  special  offers  of  their  fine  selected  stock  of 
SEEDS,  raised  this  season  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention. 
The  quality  is  very  tine,  and  the  prices  will  be  found 
unusually  low. 

Seed- Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

5000  Cyclamen  perslcuni.  6000 

ALL  from  the  finest  procurable  strains,  good 
plants  in  6o-pots,    3$.  6d.  and  51.  per  dozen  ;    large,  ioj. 
per  dozen  ;  for  early  flowering. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery.  Upton,  Essex. 

Lilies  and  other  Bulbous  Plants  for  Autumn 

PLANTING,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW    PLANT   and   BULB    COM- 
PANY   beg  respectfully  to   invite  an  inspection  of  their 
CATALOGUE,  No.  60.     Post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk.  Colchester. 


s 

PRUC E—  S  PRUCE.- 

-S  P  R  U  C  E  — 

A  large  lot  to  dispose  of;  grown  expressly  for  Christmas 

tiees 

—  tl4.  1%,  3*A  to  4  feet. 

EDWIN  H.  BLAND.  Old  Nurseries 

Fordham,  Soham. 

PINE  PLANTS.— For  Sale,  a  superb  lot, 
consisting  of  Smooth  Cayennes,  Charlotte  Rothschilds, 
Lady  Beatrice  Lambton  and  Queens.  Warranted  clean.  For 
particulars 

JOHN  LAMONT  and  SON,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
2.  Hope  Street,  Edinburgh. 

O    THE    TRADE.— Fine    clumps    of 

Christmas  ROSES,  in  three  sizes.  4*.,  Sr..  and  12*. 
per  dozen  :  also  fine  roots  of  Yellow  CROCUS,  GLADIOLUS 
BRENCHLEYENSIS,  and  GARLIC. 

JNO.  JEFFERIES  and  SONS,  Cirencester. 

A~N EMONE  JAP O N I CA_ ALBA  and 
ROSEA— JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  offer  a'splendid 
stock  of  these  beautiful  late  summer  and  autumn-flowering 
plants.     They  should  be  in  every  garden. 

Price  gd.  each  ;  per  dozen,  js.  6d. 
CARTERS'.  .'37  and  238,  High  Holbom,  London,  W.C. 

Spruce  Firs  for  Christmas  Trees. 

WM.  JACKSON  AND  CO.,  Nurseries, 
Redale.  Yorkshire,  can  supply  in  large  quantities  the 
above,  1 J^  to  z  feet.  5J.  ;  2  to  3  feet,  to*  ;  3  to  4  to  5  feet,  12s  6d. 
per  100.  Quartered  wide  apart,  iajge,  and  specimens,  prices, 
and  all  particulars  on  application.  Now  is  the  time  to  order. 
LARCH,  strong,  in  all  sizes.  GOOSEBERRIES  and  CUR- 
RANTS ;  Victoria  and  other  PLUM  TREES  ;  Lord  Suffield 
and  other  APPLE  TREES,  good  and  cheap. 

To  Large  Buyers  and  the  Trade. 

GREEN    EUONYMUS,   good   and   bushy, 
15  inches,  20s.  per  100,  £g  per  1000,  for  cash. 
WILLIAM  HOLMES.  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney,  E. 

Heaths  for  Winter-flowering. 
JOHN  FRASER,  The  Nurseries,  Lea  Bridge 

t/  Road,  Ley  ton,  Essex,  has  to  offer  a  fine  stock  of  ERICA 
HYEMALIS.  and  ERICA  GRACILIS.  The  plants  are  very 
good,  and  theprices, which  are  very  Iow.maybe  had  on  application. 

HLANE    and   SON   have    130  Acres   of 
•     NURSERY    STOCK    to    offer,    in    great    variety, 
including : — 
EVERGREEN   TREES  and  SHRUBS.— Cedars,  Cupres- 
sus.   Junipers,    Piceas,    Retinosporas,   Thuias,    Wellingtonias, 
Aucubas,  Bays,  Berberis,  Box,   Cotoneasters,  Hollies,  Laurels, 
Yews,  &c_ 

DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS.— Acers,  Ash,  Beech. 
Birch,  Chestnuts,  Elms,  Hawthorns,  Limes,  Mountain  Ash, 
Planes,  Poplars,  Sycamores,  Weeping  Trees,  Deutzias,  Elders, 
Forsyihias,  Gueldres  Rose,  Lilacs,  Ribes,  Spiraeas,  Weige- 
las,  &c, 

FOREST  TREES.— Ash,  Beech,  Chestnut,  Inarch,  Scotch, 
Spruce,  and  Austrian  Firs,  Hazel,  Oak.  Poplar,  Quick,  &c. 

RHODODENDRONS.  ROSES,  and  FRUIT  TREES  in 
great  variety  of  all  descriptions. 
VINES  in  pots,  &c. 

CLIMBERS  for  Walls.  &c— Clematis,  Honeysuckles,  Ivies 
in  great  variety.  Jasmines,  Wistarias.  Virginian  Creepers,  &c. 
CATALOGUE  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

LAPAGERIA  ALBA  '(the  best  White 
variety),  from  10s.  6d.  each  ;  RUBRA  (the  best  crimson 
variety),  from  75.  6d.  each  ;  a  few  extra  strong  plants,  price  on 
application  to 

R.  H.  VERTEGANS,  Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston. 
Birmingham. 

R.  H.  V.s  pocket  CATALOGUE  of  herbaceous  and  other 
hardy  plants  free  on  application. 

NEW  GOLDEN"  BEDDING  PANSY, 
KING  OF  YELLOWS  —  the  largest,  freest,  and 
brightest  of  all  golden-yellow  Pansies  ;  strong  plants,  ss.  each, 
of.  per  dozen. 

PANSY  THOS.  GRANGER,  rich  glowing  Crimson,  js.  per 
dozen. 
PANSY  SUNBURST,  fine  Red,  i6r.  per  too,  jr.  per  dozen. 

Fine  collection  of  all  leading  sorts. 
RODGER,   McCLELLAND  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  &c. 
Newry. 

Order  from  your  Seedsman 

LAXTON'S        NEW       PEAS, 
EVOLUTION  and  WILLIAM  HURST. 
Particulars  in  previous  Advertisement,  or  post-free  from 
THOMAS  LAXTON,  Bedford. 


8000         Winter-Flowering  Carnations.  8000 

TWELVE  WELL-ROOTED  PLANTS,  in 
six  best  varieties,  by  post,  4s. ;  larger,  in  54's,  6s,  per 
dozen,  42s.  per  100  ;  in  48's,  151.  and  iSs.  per  dozen,  £5  and 
£6  ioj.  per  100.     See  CATALOGUE. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

STEPHANOTIS-  FLORIBUNDA.  —  Good 
plants  in  48's,  2s.  each,  18s.  per  dozen,  £,j  per  100.    Prices 
of  larger  on  application. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

Ferns   a   Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 

(Established  1785.) 
NOW       READY, 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  of 
ROSES 

For  Autumn  1882  and  Spring  1883. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO, 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 


GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

IN  SPLENDID  CONDITION  FOR  REMOVAL. 


WOOD  &   INGRAM'S 

GENERAL,    DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE  of  NURSERY  STOCK, 

INCLUDING 

FRUIT  TREES,  FOREST  TREES, 
HARDY    CONIFEROUS    and    TAXACEOUS     PLANTS, 

Evergreens,   Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
HARDY     CLIMBERS,     ROSES,     &C, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

THE     NURSERIES,     HUNTINGDON. 

A  BRANCH   AT  ST.  NEOTS. 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  to  choose  from,  including 
over  three  millions  of  two  Seedling  LARCH,  with  sound 
leaders — a  splendid  lot.  Samples  and  prices  post-free  on  appli- 
cation to 

PETER     S.     ROBERTSON    &    CO., 

NURSERYMEN.    EDINBURGH. 

110   SPECIMENS   OP 

CHOICE    NEW  ZEALAND    FERNS, 

Artistically  Mounted  and  Correctly  Named. 


Messrs.  PARTRIDGE  &.  COOPER 

Have  received  a  Consignment  of  these  unique  Collections 

from  New  Zealand,  and  have  them  on  View,  for  Sale,  at 

192,   FLEET   STREET,    E.C. 


THEY    SHOULD    BE    SEEN    BY   ALL    LOVERS    OF 
FERNS. 

Suitable  for  Christmas  Presents, 

Or  as  Illustrated  Catalogues  to  the  Trade. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF    OF    NURSERY     STOCK. 


EWING  &  CO., 

EATON,  near  NORWICH. 
Groat  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz., 

IS  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

io  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  for  the 
following  in  small  or  large  quantities  : — 

Standard   and  Half-Standard   H.P.  Roses. 
STANDARD,      HALF  -  STANDARD,     and 

DWARF  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSES. 

TEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES  in  Pots. 

PURPLE  BEECH,  best  selected  dark,  broad- 
leaved  variety,  of  all  heights  up  to  8  feet. 

BEECH,    Cut-leaved,     Fern-leaved,    Crested- 
leaved,  and  Weeping. 

KENTISH     COB    and    other  best   kinds   of 

NUTS  and  FILBERTS. 

POPLARS,  Black  Italian,  small  or  large. 
POPLARS  and  WILLOWS  of  many  choice 

kinds,  in  variety. 

Scarlet  -  flowered     and      Common      HORSE 

CHESTNUTS,  large  or  small. 

ROSES. — Strong,   healthy,  well-rooted,  best 
named  show  varieties,  is.  6d.  per  doz.,  27s.  for  50,  £,2  10s. 
per  100.     Standards,  i8r.  per  doz. 

SWEET  VIOLETS,  full  of  bud.  New  York,  the  best  double. 
2s.  6d.  per  doz.  ;  De  Parme,  Double  Red  Russiao,  Belle  de 
Chatenay,  Odoratissima,  3*  6d.  per  doz. 

LIST  of  Roses,  and  twenty-six  varieties  of  Violets,  with 
directions  for  cultivation.  i%d.     Address 

Mr.  R.  W.  BEACHEY,  Fluder,    Kingskerswell,  Devonshire. 

TO  THE  TRADE. 

THE     LYON     LEEK     (Novelty).       The    finest    for 

Exhibition. 
EAST  LOTHIAN  INTERMEDIATE  STOCK,  true. 
ANTIRRHINUM,    extra     choice,      saved    Irom    the    finest 

varieties, 
INTERNATIONAL  PRIZE  GLOBE  (JUILLED  ASTER, 

mixed. 
GLASGOW      PRIZE      COCKSCOMB,     the     finest     strain 

existing. 
VICTORIA  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  the  hardiest  and  best 

variety. 
JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

Prices  on  application. 
STUARTandMEIN,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Kelso,  N.B. 

To  the  Trade. 
T^ICTORIA      PLUMS.  —  Strong      Dwarf- 

»  trained,  18s.  per  dozen. 

JOHN  PERKINS  and  SON,  52,  Market  Square,  North- 
ampton. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS  beg  to 
offer  their  special  strain  of  EAST  LOTHIAN  INTER- 
MEDIATE  STOCK,  Scarlet,  Purple,  and  White,  in  packets, 
is.,  2j,  6d.tand  51.  each  colour.  Price  to  the  Trade  on  appli- 
cation. 15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

To  the  Trade. 

FERN  S.—  FERN  S.—  FERNS.— 
The  following  are  all  good  stuff,  in  60-pots  :— Lomaria 
gibba,  Pteris  serrulata,  P.  cretica  alba  lineata,  Polystichum 
plumosum,  Doodia  media,  20.1.  per  too,  £g  per  1000 ;  A. 
cuneatum,  25J.  per  100  ;  Lastrea  aristata  variegata  (new),  30J. 
per  100  :  Cheilanthes  elegans  (the  Lace  Fern),  355.  per  100. 
Prices  of  48's  stuff  on  application. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

To  the  Trade. 

CHRISTMAS    ROSES.  — Splendid   quality, 
well  set  with  buds,  per  ioo,  30s.,  aor.,  and  50s. 
DEUTZIA    GRACILIS,    fine     forcing     nlants  ;    SPIRAEA 
JAPONICA,   LILY    of    the    VALLEY    crowns,    LILIUM 
LANCIFOLIUM,   LILIUM     AURATUM,     GLADIOLUS 
BRENCHLEYENSIS.  extraordinarily  fine,  and  low  in  price 
SANDER  and  CO.,  St.  Albans. 

LA  R  C  H.— L  ARC  H.— L  ARCH. 
1%  to  2  feet. 

2  to  3  feet. 

3  to  4  feet. 

Very  stiff,  and  twice  transplanted.  For  samples  and  price 
apply  to 

SAMUEL  BALE,  Westacott  Nursery,  Barnstaple. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  and  strong  QUICK 
for  HedginB-     Prices  and  samples  on  application  to 
WILLIAM  FLETCHER,  Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 

OSES.—  ROSES.—  ROSES.— 

50,000  to  select  from,  in  all  the  leading  sorts,  in  fine 
strong  plant?,  including  both  Standards  and  Dwarfs ;  also  extra 
strong  Marechal  Niel,  Climbing  Devon iensis,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Madame  Berard,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  from  12  to  15  feet 
long,  in  pots,  and  other  Teas  in  pots,  fine  for  forcing. 

Price  and  LISTS  post-free. 
THOMAS  HORSMAN,  Rose  Mount  Nursery,  Ilkley,  Leeds. 

VANDER  SWAELMEN  will  be  glad  to 

•  send,  post-free,  a  special  LIST  (No.  22)  of  very  inter- 
esting BULBS  and  ROOTS  from  KABYLIA,  at  really  liberal 
prices.  The  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Rare  and  Cheap  Lilies. 

WM.  GORDON,  of  10,  Ciillum  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  is  still  the  lareest  Importer  of  JAP- 
ANESE LILIES,  LILIUM  AURATUM,  and  other  LILIES, 
at  reduced  prices.     CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 
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CEDRUS  DEODARA.—  "The  Indian 
Cedar." — Beautiful  specimen  trees,  frequently  trans- 
planted and  well-rooted,  offered  at  the  undermentioned  low 
prices,  to  effect  a  clearance  : — 

5  to  6  feet,  48J.  per  dozen      |      7  to    8  feet,  71s.  per  dozen 

6  to  7  feet,  60s.  per  dozen      |      8  to  10  feet,  84J.  per  dozen 

ABIES  DOUGLASIL— One  of  the  most  noble 

trees  grown,  well-rooted  specimens  : — 

6  to  7  feet,  35.  6d.  each  ;  36$.  per  dozen 

7  to  8  feet,  4s.  od.  each  ;  42s.  per  dozen 

8  to  9  feet,  5J.  od.  each  ;  60s.  per  dozen 

The  above-named  trees  are  highly  suitable  for  Avenues, 
Lawns,  Shrubberies,  or  Woods,  and  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing on  such  terms  rarelv  occurs. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Large  Quantity  of 

FIRST-RATE     NURSERY     STOCK,     all 
transplanted    within  2  years,    to  be  cleared  at  nominal 
prices.     Send  for  LISTS  to 

F.  W.  and  H.  STANSFIELD,  The  Nurseries,  Ponte- 
fract,  Yorkshire.  

Special  Culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES.— A  large  and 
select  stock  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Fruits,  post-free  for  threepence. 
The  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses  post-free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts. 

CLEMATIS  COCCINEA.  —  Rich  coral- 
red  flowers,  1%  inch  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  per- 
fectly hardy.  This  is  an  American  variety,  which  reaches  us  with 
a  great  reputation.  Price,  3$.  6d.  each.  Trade  price  on 
application. 

CARTERS'.  237  and  138,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Special  Cheap  Offer. 
TSAAC    MATTHEWS    and    SON    are   pre- 

J-     pared    to  make  a  special   offer  to  the   Trade  and    Large 
Buyers.     Samples  and  Price  List  on  application  : — 

ASH,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet 

,,     Mountain,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet,  7  to  8  feet, 
8  to  g  feet. 

OAK,  English,  1%  to  2  feet. 

POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 

SYCAMORES,  2  to  3  feet. 

CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  9  to  10  feet,  10  to  12  feet. 

ELDER.  Golden.  2  to  3  feet. 

THORN  QUICK,  strong,  3-yr.,  4-yr.,  strong. 

HOLLIES.  Hodgins',  maderensis.  Golden  Queen,  Silver 
Queen,  Old  Silver,  myrtifolia,  ovata,  Shephardii,  com- 
mon Green,  in  all  sizes. 

LAURELS,  Common,  12  to  18  inches,  1%  to  2  feet,  2  to  2% 
feet,  fine. 

CUPRESSUS,  in  variety,  from  \%  to  7  feet. 

RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  1  foot,  bushy. 

YEWS,  English,  18  to  24  inches,  2  feet,  2%  feet,  2%  to  3  feet. 

AZALEA  Pontica,  4  to  6  inches. 

RHODODENDRONS,  Hybrid  and  Pontica,  3  to  4  inches,  4  to 

6  inches.  6  to  9  inches,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 

15  to  18  inches,    1%   to  2  feet,  2  feet;    ditto,   choice 

named  sorts,  bushy,  in  100  varieties. 

„    CUNNINGHAM'S  WHITE,  9  to  12  inches,   ia  to  15 

inches,  15  to  18  inches. 
„    CAUCASICUM  PlCTUM,9toi2inches,i2to  finches, 
is  to  18  inches. 

RHODODENDRON  STOCKS,  strong. 

PANSIES,  in  100  varieties. 

IVY,  Irish,  4-yr.,  strong. 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

TANDARD     and     HALF  -  STANDARD 

ROSES,  fine  stuff  of  the  leading  kinds.     Price  on  appli- 
cation. 

E.  J.  BATCHELOR,  Harlow  Heath  Nursery,  Harrogate. 

Apples— Apples— Apples. 

DWARF-TRAINED  for  ESPALIERS. 

WOOD  and  INGRAM  have  the  finest 
stock  of  the  above  (including  all  the  leading  varieties) 
in  the  Trade.  Price  30$.  per  dozen,  package  free.  N.B. — Also 
other  fruits.     Trade  price  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 

Special  Offer  to  Nurserymen  and  Planters. 

PJ.         PERRY,        NURSERYMAN, 
•  Banbury,  offers  : — 

ALDER,  4  to  6  feet. 
BEECH,  3  to  10  feet. 
BROOM,  2  to  6  feet. 
CHESTNUTS,  Scarlet,  10  to  16  feet ;    stems,  1  to  x% 

foot  in  circumference. 
HOLLIES,  Gold  and  Silver  Variegated,  2  to  4  feet. 

,,     standards,  5  to  12  feet. 
LARCH.  1%  to  5  feet.     |      ELM,  English,  6  to  12  feet. 
LIME,  6  to  9  feet,  10  to  12  feet,  12  to  15  feet. 

,,     Red-twigged,  from  layers. 
PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  2  to  7  feet. 
FIR,  Scotch,  2  to  3  feet 

„     Spruce,  18  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches. 
THUIA  GIGANTEA,  5  to  6  feet. 
YEW,  common,  bushy  stuff",  2  to  5  feet, 
„     Golden,  1  to  2  feet  6  inches. 

,,     Irish,    10  to  15  feet ;    4  to  5  feet  in  diameter  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  2%  to  3^  feet. 
ROSES,  standard,  dwarf  and  pot;    including  most  of 

the  leading  sorts. 
GENISTA  FRAGRANS.  in  48-pots,  8j.  per  dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,    in    32  and  24-pots,    chiefly 

large  flowered  variety,  15J.  per  dozen. 
GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA,  in  48-pots,  7s.  bd.  per  down. 
FERNS,    in    variety,     chiefly    Adiantum    cuneatum, 
Pteris  cretica,  Aspleniums  in  variety,  in  48-pots, 
1 5 r.  per  dozen. 
PELARui  )NIUMS,  young  plants,  to  pot,  4*.  per  dozen. 
GERANIUMS,    Zonal,    well-grown,    full   of  bud,    in 

24-pots,  20i  per  dozen. 
ARALIA  S1EBOLD1I,  in  60-pots,  3*.  per  dozen. 
AZALEA  INDICA,   full  of  bud,  in  various  sizes,  from 
30J.  to  36$.  per  dozen. 
Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

Ci  RAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
X  TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  3s.  6d.  to  5J. 
each  :  extra  strong  Fruitine  Canes,  71. 6d.  to  10s,  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  N«ctar- 
ines,  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 


NEW  APPLE,  SCHOOLMASTER. 
First-class  Certificate,  R.H.S. 
The  best  Apple  introduced  for  some  years. 
A  large  and  handsome  fruit,  of  splendid  quality,  either  for 
cooking  or  dessert,  and  suitable  for  the  most  expased  situations. 
See  Florist  and  Pomologist  and  Herefordshire  Pomona  for 
illustrations.  Strong  Maidens,  71.  6d.  each,  of  the  principal 
Nurserymen.  Liberal  Trade  terms.  Coloured  plate,  price  6d. 
Particulars  post-free  from 

THOMAS   LAXTON,  Bedford. 

Planting  Season. 

ANTHONY     WATERER    be^s    to    invite 
attention  to  the  following  well-grown  and  properly  rooted 
NURSERY  STOCK  :— 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  iK,  2.  and  3  feet.     Thousands. 
BOX,  Green  and  Variegated,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.    Thousands. 
YEWS,  English,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8  to  10  feet.     Thousands. 

„     Golden,  all    heights  up  to  10  feet,  and  various  shapes- 
Globes,  Pyramids,  &c.     Thousands. 
,,     Irish,  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
JUNIPERS,  Chinese,  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
PICEA  PINSAPO.  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 

„     NORDMANNIANA,  5.  6.  7,  to  10  feet. 
SPRUCE   FIRS,  well  furnished,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.     Many 
thousands. 
„     Black,  3,  4,  and  5  feet. 
SPRUCE,  Hemlock.  4.  5,  and  6  feet. 
WEARE'S  ARBOR-VITVE,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet. 
HOLLIES,    common    Green,  of   all  heights,    up  to    10    feet. 
Thousands. 
„     Green,  of  sorts,  such  as  LAURIFOLIA,  MYRTIFOLIA. 
HODGINS'.      ALTACLARENSE,      Yellow -berried, 
&c.     An  enormous  Stock. 
„     Variegated,  from  3  to  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet. 
,,     Waterer's,  beautiful  Specimens. 
,,     Golden  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds* 
„     Silver  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
,,    Perry's  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 
,,     Golden  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 

The  Stock  of  Hollies  of  various  kinds  comprises  many 
thousands,  and  affords  a  choice  quite  unequalled. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA  ERECTA  VIRIDIS,   3,   4. 
5,  6.  7,  and  8  feet.     Thousands. 
„     „     GRACILIS,  3  and  5  feet. 
,,     ,,     ARGENTEA,  3  and  5  feat. 

„     .,     LUTEA,  hundreds  of  fine  plants,  3,  4,  and  5  feet  high. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA  AUKEA,  3l  4l  and  5  feet. 
„     OBTUSA  AUREA,  4,  5,  6.  and  7  feet. 
,,     PISIFERA  AUREA.  3  and  4  feet. 
THUIOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  feet.      Hundreds. 
BEECH,  Purple,  6  to  10  and  12  feet.     Thousands. 
LIMES,  10,  12,  14,  15,  and  16  feet.    Thousands. 
PLANES,  10  to  20  feet. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  10  to  15  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  10  to  16  feet. 

fi     Scarlet,  10  to  16  feet. 
POPLAR,  CANADENSIS  NOVA.  10  to  16  feet.    Thousands. 
OAKS,  Scarlet  American,  10  to  12  feet. 
ACER  DASYCARPUM,  10  to  16  feet. 
„     SCHWEDLERII,  10  to  12  feet. 

And  a  vast  and  Miscellaneous  Stock  of  Flowering   DECI- 
DUOUS SHRUBS  and    EVERGREENS,    which  intending 
purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  come  and  see. 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

ROSES,     well    rooted,   many-shooted,   truly 
named,  of  matured  growth,  and  of  the  best  kinds. 
DWARFS.  R.  S.  &  Co.'s  selection,  8s.  per  dozen,  6oj.  per  100. 
STANDARDS,  au.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    AND    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

New  Seedling  Apple,  The  Queen. 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 

SALTMARSH  AND  SON  are  now  supplying 
strong   maiden   trees   of  this   excellent  variety,   without 
which  no  collection,  however  small,  will  be  complete,  at  31.  6d. 
each  ;  also  a  few  strong  2-yr.  pyramids,  on  Crab  and  Paradise 
stocks,  at  5s.  to  75.  6d.  each.    Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

THE  NURSERIES,  DUMFRIES. 
(Established  1787.) 

Our  Stock,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  comprises 
FOREST,  FRUIT,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  DECI- 
DUOUS and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  &c. ;  also  a  very  large  and  splendid  Stock 
of  THORN  QUICKS,  for  Hedging  and  ior  Filling  up  Gaps. 

The  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  extensive  planting  or  giving  immediate  effect  in  the 
formation  and  improving  of  Ornamental  Parks,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  &c.     Prices  oil  application. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.,  Seed  and  Nursery 
Establishment,  Dumfries. 

Fulham  Forcing  Seakale. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  again  been 
enabled  to  secure  a  quantity  of  magnificent  crowns  of  this, 
the  finest  Kale  sent  into  Covent  Garden  Market.  Trade  price 
and  sample  hundred  on  application. 

237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


SPIR^A  PALMATA: 

The  largest  stock  for  forcing  in  the  world. 
LAURUS  CAUCASICA  : 

The  finest  Laurel  ever  introduced. 
RHODODENDRONS: 

All  kinds  and  all  sizes. 
STANDARD  RHODODENDRONS: 
You  may  select  from  thousands. 
HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c. 
For  general  planting,  acre  after  acre. 
Intending  planters  are  invited  to  come  down  and  see   the 
stock.     The  Nursery  is  ten  minutes  from  Sunningdale  Station, 
S.-W.  Railway. 

CHARLES  NOBLE.  Bagshot. 

EW    ROSES  of    1882,   in  pots.— Vendors' 

Selection,  30$.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  361.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyautha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1881,  of  above-named  classes,  i8j. 
to  24s.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE    ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  i8j.  to  24s.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


Special  Offer. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA. 
CRYTOMERIA  ELEGANS. 
VARIEGATED  YEWS. 

HL  A  N  E     and     SON,  having  many 
•     thousands  of  the  above,  well  transplanted,  can  offer 
them  very  cheap  ;  also  many  other  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
The  Nurseries.  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 

"DASPBERRY     CANES.  —  500,000    of   the 

-I~v  celebrated  Carter's  Prolific  (see  Mark  Lane  Express, 
Aug.  1,  1881,  p.  1044)  to  dispose  of,  at  £2  per  1000.  Samples  of 
100,  55.,  packing  included,  free  at  Railway  Offices  in  London  :  no 
change  of  rail.  Payments  to  accompany  Orders.  Postal  Orders 
on  Knockholt.     Apply  to 

ALBERT  and  EDWIN  BATH.  Colgates  Farm,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent.  

HO  RIZ  on  t  al7~t  R  A I N  ED    frui  t 
TREES.— For  extra  sized   Horizontal  Trained   Pears, 
which  will  cover  bare  walls,  and  come  into  bearing  at  once. 

PYRAMID     APPLES     and     PEARS     and     ESPALIER 
APPLES,  extra  transplanted,  and  in  fruiting  condition. 

AUCUBA   tAPONICA.  beautifully  coloured  and  very  fine. 

AUCUBA  VERA,  thickly  set  with  berries. 

Through  trucks  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Plants 
and  trees  added  to  compensate  for  freight.     Apply  to 
GEORGE  SMITH,  The  Dell  Nursery.  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire. 

Gardenias. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.'S 
Stock  of  GARDENIAS  was  never  so  extensive  or  good 
as  it  is  this  season.  They  have  thousands  of  plants  to  select 
from,  in  all  sizes,  from  fine  specimens  in  18-inch  pots  to  small 
plants  in  6o's.  All  clean  and  healthy,  and  to  a  large  extent 
well  set  with  buds  for  winter-flowering.  Very  reasonable 
Prices  will  be  quoted  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries.  Ascot,  Berks. 

LOWERING   SHRUBS,  in   great  variety, 

such  as  H)drangeas,  Lilacs,    Deutrias,  Spiraeas,  Cytisus, 
Broom,  Pyrus,  Rerberis,  Double   Cherry,  Scarlet  Hawthorns, 
Gueldres  Rose,  &c,  is.  per  dozen,  50*.  per  100. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH     and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants.  Worcester. 

PPLE        TREES        with        MISTLETO 

growing  on  them.     Price  from  7s.  6d.  to  21*.  each. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 

'TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 

J-  CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  a$s. 
R.   SMITH  and  CO.,    Nurserymen  and    Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester.  

LAPAGERIA    ALBA^    well-rooted    plants, 
10s.  6d.,    ia    and  21s.     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,   superb,    7s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.   and  15*. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

VIOLET,  NEW  d'oUBLE  MAZARINE 
BLUE. — This  variety  is  very  robust  in  habit,  the  flowers 
are  large  and  perfectly  formed,  very  fragrant,  and  freely  pro- 
duced. It  is  the  finest  Ultramarine- Blue  Double  Violet  in 
cultivation.     Price,  each,  2,1.  6d.  ;  per  dozen,  24*.,  from 

JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.,   237  and    238,    High   Holborn. 
London.  W.C. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  oT 

NURSERY  STOCK. 
Small  Transplanted  Evergreens. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  9  to  12  in.,  12s.  6d.  per  100 

.,     i-yr.,  i-yr.,  15$.  per  100. 
RETINOSPORA     PLUMOSA     ARGENTEA,    4-yr.,    25*. 

per  100. 
THUIA  LOBBII.  1  to  ij4  ft.,  16s.  per  100. 

„     OCCIDENTALS,  (American  Arbor-vita;),  twice   trans- 
planted, 6s.  per  ioo,  $oS.  per  1000. 
„     ORIENTALIS  (Chinese),  twice  transplanted,  6s  per  100, 

501.  per  1000. 
,,    ,,    AUREA,  9  to  12  in.,  bushy,  50$.  per  100. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  twice  transplanted,  bs.   per    100, 
501.  per  1000. 
,,     DARWINII,     twice     transplanted,    6*.    per    100.    50J. 

per  1000. 
,1     „     1  to  i\4  ft..  12s.  od.  per  100. 
HOLLIES,    common,    i-yr.,    a-yr.,    fine,    4s.    per    100,    30$ 
per  ioo?. 
,,     common,  twice  transplanted,  6s.  per  100,  50J.  per  1000. 
BROOM,    common   yellow,    i-yr.,   transplanted,   6s.  per    ioo, 
40 j.  per  1000. 
,,     white    Portugal,    i-yr.,      transplanted,      10s.     per     100, 
8oj.  per  1000. 
SPIRj'EA  PALMATA,  strong  crowns  for  forcing,  6s.  per  dozen. 
APPLES,  Standards,  strong,  4-yr.,  12  per  dozen,  Zos.   per  100. 
,,     Standards,     strong,      3-yr.,    branched,    9$.     per    dozen, 

63J.  per  100. 
In  quantity,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange,  Lord  Sufheld, 
Wellington,  Warner's  King,  &C. 
PEARS,  Standards,  strong.  4-yr.,  qs.  per  dozen,  70J.  per  100. 
,,     strong.  3-yr.,  branched,  6s.  per  dozen,  30*.  to  40$.  per  100. 
,,     Maiden. 

Including  all  the  leading  kinds. 
APRICOTS.    MOORPARK,  dwarf  Maiden,  strong,    ox.  per 

dozen,  70s.  per  100. 
HOLLIES,  common,  bushy,  1  to  iJ4  ft.,  15  to  24  in.,  2  to  3 

up  to  6  to  7  ft. 
LAURELS,  common,  1%  to  2  and  2  to  2%  ft. 

,.     Portugal,  1%  to  2,  2  to  2%,  2%  to  3  ft. 
YEWS.  English,  1^102.  3  to  3J4,  -\%  to  4  It. 
AUCUBAS,  bushy,  1%  to  2,  2  to  2%  It. 
PRIVET,  oval-leaved.  \%  to  2,  2%  to  3^  ft. 
COTONEASTERSlMMONI>MI.4t0  4#  ft. 
RHODODENDRON  PON'IICUM,  bushy,  12  to  15  in.,  1  to 

1%  ft.,  1%  to  2  ft.,  and  larger. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  extra  transplanted,  15  to  21  in.,  2  to  2%  ft. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA.  2,  3,  4.  to  5  It. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  6  to  7  ft. 
„     „     ERECTA  VIRIDIS,  2  to  2%  ft. 
,,     .,     GRACILIS,  3  to  $Yi  ft. 
CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  6  to  8  and    10  to  16  ft.,  stout,  trans- 

planted. 
LIMES,  8,  9,  10.  to  13  ft.,  stout,  transplanted. 
POPULUS  CANADENSIS  NOV*,  8,  9,  10,  to  16  ft.,  stout, 

traii'planted. 
THORNS,  flowering,  Standards,  of  sorts. 

Prices  of  above  on  application,  also  Price  LISTS  of  General 
Stock. 

W.  C.  SLOCOCK,  Goldwoith  Old  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey 
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WALKEE'S  PERPETUAL   BEARER  PEA. 


Nutting  &  Sons 

A^.iin  have  the  pleasure  to  offer  this  valuable  New  Pea,  which  has  fully  maintained  all  that  was 
said  of  its  character  as  being  the  most  prolific  and  longest-bearing  Pea  yet  introduced. 

It  has  again  taken  the  1st  Prizes  at  the  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Show,  on  August  2 
and  September  S,  1SS2,  having  previously  received  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  same  Society, 
in  August,  1881.     Also  1st  and  2d  Prizes  at  the  Thame  Show,  on  September  14,  1S82. 

//  was  awarded  a  First-class  ( 'erti/icalc,  last  year,  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Price,   in  Sealed   Pints,   3s.  6d. 

Trade  Price  and  Testimonials,  also   LIST    of  other  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEED 
NOVELTIES,  free  on  application. 

NUTTING    &    SONS, 

SEED    WAREHOUSES,    60,    BARBICAN,    LONDON,  E.C. 

AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

EDINBURGH, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention    of   intending   Planters  to    their    large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST     TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and   SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,    ROSES,  &c; 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 
TO    THE     TBADE     ONLY. 


TEA   ROSES-TEA   ROSES. 

40,000  splendidly  grown,  extra   strong  and  healthy   TEA  ROSES,   of  all    the  leading  kinds, 

still  left,  in  4^-inch  pots. 

Purchasers'  Selection        . .    £3  3s.  per  100  |  Purchasers'  Selection  . .        . .    £30  per  1000 

My  own  Selection  ..  £2  16s.  per  100. 


DOUBLE     WHITE     PRIMULAS. 

Strong  Plants,  in  4|-inch  pots,  to  bloom  this  Winter,  tot.  per  dozen,  70s.  per  100. 
The  above  Prices  are  subject  to  10  per  Cent.  Discount  for  Cash.         CATALOGUES  free. 

C.  WILSON,  SUMMERHOW  NURSERIES,  KENDAL, 
THE     DESIDERATUM     IN     POTATOS. 

SHARPE'S    DUKE    OF    ALBANY. 

The  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  the  number  for  September  24,  1SS1,  makes  the  following 
remarks  in  his  report  of  the  International  Potato  Exhibition,  held  at  Manchester  : — 
"  But  we  want  other  improvements  ;  we  want  more  large-cropping,  earlier  kinds,  and  of  the  late  sorts  consider- 
able disease-resisting  powers.  First  early  sorts  are  rarely  affected  by  the  destructive  fungus.  Their  season  is  short, 
their  haulm-growth  usually  of  a  medium  character,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  ripen  ere  the  disease  becomes  dangerous. 
Large  cropping  kinds,  that  will  give  a  big  bulk  of  good  tubers  capable  of  carrying  on  the  needful  supply  for  the 
family,  or  for  the  nation  till  Christmas,  yet  lifted  ripe  in  August,  would  be  an  immense  boon  ;  and  these,  it  is  hoped, 
may  come  soon,  because  well-directed  efforts,  in  the  shape  of  cross-fertilization  to  secure  the  desired  end,  are  being 

made Although  no  special  prizes  are  offered  for  these,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  special 

encouragement  given  to  new  sorts  will  tend  10  promote  that  desirable  object." 

Duke  of  Albany  so  exactly  corresponds  to  the  requirements  above  indicated  that  had  it 
been  written  for  us  as  a  description,  it  could  not  have  been  more  exact. 

Duke  of  Albany  is  a  white  Kidney — a  cross  between  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Early  Goodrich 
— it  has  a  short  haulm  with  a  pale  flat  leaf,  is  quite  as  early  as  Hyatt's  Prolific,  as  large  in  size 
and  as  heavy  a  cropper  as  Magnum  Bonum — than  which  it  is  ten  weeks  earlier.  It  is  ripe  early 
in  August,  and  will  keep  until  spring,  being  a  first-class  Potato  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the 
month  of  March.  For  flavour,  quality  of  flesh,  and  good  cooking  properties,  it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Price,  per  Pound,  6d. 

CHARLES     SHAEPE     &     CO.,     SLEAFOEP.. 


KENTISH  FRUIT  TREES.—  Standard, 
Pyramid,  and  Trained  CHERRIES,  APPLES,  PEARS, 
and  PLUMS,  in  all  the  most  profitable  varieties  for  Market 
Growers,  at  20  per  cent,  under  usual  prices  for  cash. 

T.  EVES,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Grower,  Gravesend  Nur- 
series. Established  1810. 


Lovely  Rare  Water  Lily. 
MYMPH/EA    ODORATA    MINOR.— 

-»-  'I  A  miniature  of  our  native  Water  Lily,  Flowers  only 
2  inches  across  ;  white,  varying  to  rich  rose.  Strong  roots,  at 
(he  remarkably  low  price  of  5*.  each. 

HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Catalogues  for  the  Season. 

CHARLES  TURNER'S  Descriptive  LISTS 
of  the  following  can  be  had  free  on  application  :  — 
DUTCH  and  OIHER  BULBS, 
CARNATIONS.  PICOTEES.  and  PINKS, 
STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Special  Offer  to  the  Trade  of 

LEICESTER        SEEDS, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 


PLANTS         FOR         POTTING 
AND     FORCING  :- 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  with  from  ro  to  30  buds 

„     a  selection  of  the  best  hardy  kinds,  including  PONTICA, 
NARCISSI  FLORA,  and  GRAF  VON  MERAN,  well 
budded. 
KALMIA  LATI FOLIA,  nicely  grown  plants  with  flower-buds 

on  wellnigh  every  shoot. 
RHODODENDRONS,  well  budded  and  the  best  varieties  fo 

the  purpose. 
DEUTZtA  CANDIDISSIMA.  fl.-pl.,  established  in  pots. 
HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA    GRANDIFLORA,    very 

strong. 
ANDROMEDA  PULVERULENTA  or  SPECIOSA. 

These  can  be  obtained  in  satisfactory  plants  and  at  fair  prices 
from 
ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nursery, Woking,  Surrey. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 
planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  4s.  per  100.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

HAMPTON     COURT     BLACK    HAM- 
BURGH VINES.— Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  of  the 
above  from  ioj.  6d.  ;  also  fine  Planting  Canes  from  3$.  6d.  each. 
T.  JACKSON  and  SON,  Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  The  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

4000   Azaleas,  Camellias,  Ericas,  and  Epacrls.    4000 

AZALEA  INDICA,  in  best  varieties,  for 
forcing,  including  Whites,  well  set  with  buds,  24$.,  3c*., 
and  42J.  per  dozen,  £Q  to  .£15  per  100. 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  good  bushy  stuff  of  these  invaluable 
plants  for  early  forcing,  in  all  shades  of  colour,  21s., 
30J.,  and  40J.  per  dozen,  £8  to  ,£15  per  100. 
HEATHS  and  EPACRIS.  best  varieties,  well  set  with  flower, 

iSs  and  24*.  per  dozen. 
CAMELLIAS,  in  best  varieties,  including  Whites,  25s.,  301., 
and  42s.  per  dozen,  £9  to  .£15  per  100. 

CATALOGUE  free. 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

RAND  G.  NEAL,  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDS- 
•  men,  and  Contractors,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. , 
respectfully  invite  an  inspection  of  the  large  and  varied  Stock 
of  SHRUBS,  FOREST,  ORNAMENTAL,  FRUIT  and 
ROSE  TREES  grown  at  their  Nurseries,  which  are  now  in 
fine  condition  for  transplanting.  All  plants  delivered  free  by 
own  vans,  within  6  miles  of  the  Nursery.  Builders  supplied 
at  Trade  Prices.     CATALOGUES  on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  within   r  mile  of  the   Clapham  Junction 
and  Wandsworth  Common  Stations. 

EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

FRANCIS     BELL,     Nurseryman, 
Easingwold,  offers  : — 
2,000,000    SCOTCH    LARCH,    j'/£    to  a  feet,   2  to  3  feet. 
3  to  4  feet. 
200,000  SCOTCH  FIR,  1  to  i'A  foot,  i'A  to  2  feet. 
200,000  QUICKWOOD,  2  to  3  feet. 

The  above  are  recently  transplanted,  with  good  leads  arid 
roots.     For  particulars  apply  as  above. 

Gardenia  Intermedia. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS,  in  5-inch 
pots,  to  flower  this  winter,  2s.  each,  18s.  per  dozen  ;  nice 
plants  in  6o's,  gd  each,  6s.  per  dozen.  A  few  large  plants,  about 
4  feet,  which  will  be  full  of  flowers  this  winter  ;  price  on  appli- 
cation. CATALOGUE  tree. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

O    THE    TRADE.— We  can  offer  a  large 

quantity  of  fine  sound  POTATO  ONIONS,  grown  on 
upland.     Price  on  application  to 
HOGG  and  ROBERTSON,  Seedsmen,  22,  Mary  St..  Dublin. 

ICKSONS   AND   CO.,   1,  Waterloo  Place, 

Ed ii  burgh,  beg  to  announce  that  their  TRADE  NUR- 
SERY LIST  is  now  published,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

To  the  Trade. 

SEED     POTATOS 

Hand  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  LIST  ot 
.  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  for- 
warded on  application.  It  comprises  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation,  of  the  finest  quality,  tree  from  disease,  and  selected 
specially  for  seed  purposes.  The  prices  will  be  found  excep- 
tionally low. 

Seed-Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

Continental  Seeds. 

OKNOPFF  and  CO.,  Erfurt  (Established 
•     r832)  offer  their  well-known  FLOWER  SEEDS  to  the 
Trade.     For  CATALOGUES.  &c,  apply  to 

BECK  and  POLL1TZER,  an,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 
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The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 


Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


"VJ^L: 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6 10  14  leet  long. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,   iztk  edition,  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water   and   Hot-air  Apparatus    erected  cast  iron  nued  saddle  Bouei. 

rt  .  ,         mm    .       ■    1  I*     j  Made  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  found 

COmplete»    Or    the     Materials    SUpplied.  to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 


DICKSON,    BROWN    &    TAITS 


"KING  OF  TOMATOS." 


First-class  Certificate  awarded  by  the  Royal  Manchester  Botanical 

Society,  August,  1880. 
First-class  Certificate  awarded  by  the  Judges  at  the  International 
Fruit  Show,  Manchester,  August  24,  1881. 

The  entire  stock  of  this  new  Tomato  has  been  put  into  our  hands 
for  distribution,  and  we  have  very  great  pleasure  in  bringing  such  a 
desideratum  before  the  public.  The  taste  for  Tomatos  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  now  introduce  a  variety  that 
will  become,  when  once  grown,  a  favourite.  Its  size  of  bunch,  fruil, 
colour,  and  flavour  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  very  early,  and  a  free 
setter.     Will  answer  either  for  culinary  purposes  or  dessert. 

We  give  the  Raiser's  description  :—"  Having  grown  it  for  three 
years  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  variety.  It  is  a 
hybrid  from  the  Queen  of  Tomatos  and  Vick's  Criterion  ;  from  the  former 
it  takes  its  bunch  form  and  productiveness,  and  the  latter  its  size  and 
shape  of  fruit,  which  closely  resembles  in  size  an  average-sized  Apple. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  Tomatos  to  my  knowledge  for  its  adaptability  in  a 
gentleman's  garden.  The  colour  (bright  scarlet)  and  flavour  are  fine, 
and  when  grown  in  an  average  way,  gives  a  most  useful-sized  fruit,  three 
to  four  to  the  pound,  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  cuts  up  without  any  waste. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest — a  grand  grower,  yielding  a  heavy  crop  of  useful 
fruit.  The  bunches  are  handsome  and  regular,  taking  the  attention  of 
any  one  who  has  seen  them  more  than  any  other  variety.  The  average 
number  of  fruit  on  each  bunch  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  although  the 
certificated  bunch  contained  thirty-four  fruit." 

Price,  Is.  6d.  per  Packet. 


DICKSON,    BROWN   &   TAIT'S  "QUEEN    OF  TOMATOS." 


We  have  pleasure  in  again  introducing  our  ■•  Queen  of  Tomatos,"  which  has  been 
duly  appreciated  by  a  great  demand  from  leading  Gardeners.  It  is  of  free  growth,  and 
compact  in  habit,  and  the  fruit  has  a  very  handsome  appearance  on  the  plant.  The  fruit 


(average  size  of  a  Victoria  Plum)  hangs  on  stems  10  to  12  inches  in  length,  numbering  ten 
to  fifteen  fruit  regularly  set  on  each  .side,  Pear-shaped,  and  of  a  brilliant  red  colour  ;  skin 
smooth  and  glossy,  exquisite  in  flavour,  and  very  prolific,  bearing  clusters  in  abundance. 


Price,  Is.  per  Packet. 


DICKSON,  BROWN  &  TAIT'S  "ECLIPSE"  CAULIFLOWER. 


This  Cauliflower  has  become  a  favourite  in  every  garden  where  it  has  been  cul- 
tivated and  has  given  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction.  The  large  increase  in  its  sale 
is  ample  testimony  of  its  superior  qualities,  and  the  numerous  testimonials  received  are 


proof  that  it  will  take  a  place  second  to  none  in  Cauliflowers,  either  for  private  gardens 
or  market  purposes,  the  quality,  flavour,  and  size  being  unequalled.  By  succcssional 
sowings  it  can  be  had  from  August  to  Christmas. 


Price,  Is.  6d.  per  Packet. 


DICKSON,  BROWN  &  TAITS  "BEST  OF  ALL  MELONS." 

For  the  third  season  we  again  submit  this  Melon  to  our  Customers  and  the  Public    1    of  the  Horticultural  Press  and  leading  Gardeners  in  the  country.     It  is  now  unneces- 
as  one  of  the  very  best  Melons  grown.     This  has  been  amply  proved  by  the  opinions   |    sary  for  us  to  enlarge  upon  its  merits. 

At  the  International  Fruit  Show,  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  September  last,  it  was  awarded  the  1st  Prize  for  the  best  Green-fleshed  Melon  (thirty-four  entries). 

Price,  Is.  6d.  per  Packet. 
TRADE    PRICES   FOR   THE   ABOVE    ON   APPLICATION. 


DICKSON,     BROWN     &    TAIT, 
SEED    MERCHANTS,    43  and  45,    CORPORATION    STREET,    MANCHESTER. 

Now  Ready,  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

Price  3d.,    Post  Free  3id. 
W.    RICHARDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C. 
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REGISTERED       DESIGNS. 


"The  Chatsworth.' 


"The  Balmoral." 

The  above  arc  drawn  from  Photographs  of  Conservatories 
erected  upon  their 

SHUTTER-BAR  SYSTEM  of  GLAZING 


ARTHUR  DASHWO0D&  CO, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 

AND 

HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS. 

-.oho,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  erection  of 
the  extensive  series  of  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS  in  the  beautiful  Grounds  of 
Forest  Lodge,  have  great  satisfaction  in  print- 
ing the  following  letter  received  from  J. 
FREEMAN,  Esq.  :— 

•■  FOREST  LODGE,  FARNBOROUGH,  HANTS, 
"  August  1,  1882. 

"  Dear  Sirs, 

"  Now  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  completion  of  my  Greenhouses  built 
by  you,  to  make  me  appreciate  your  System  of 
Glazing,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  whole  work  done  ; 
and,  to  show  how  strong  the  buildings  are,  they 
resisted  the  severe  gales  we  had  last  autumn 
and  this  spring.  The  Houses,  which  consist 
of  over  thirty-four  thousand  (34,000)  square 
feet  of  glass,  did  not  have  a  single  pane  broken 
during  the  gale  of  October  14,  1SS1.  The 
Heating  has  been  well  carried  out,  and  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction  in  its  working,  which 
consists  of  if  mile  of  4-inch  piping.  The 
Pulsometer  you  have  erected  works  also  well ; 
in  fact  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  large  outlay 
I  have  made,  and  shall  be  glad  to  testify  to 
your  good  workmanship  to  anybody  who  may 
be  desirous  of  giving  you  an  order.  You  are 
also  at  liberty  to  use  the  above. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"J.  FREEMAN. 

"  Messrs.  ARTHUR  DASHWOOD  &  CO., 
"  75,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application  for 
Small  or  Large  Greenhouses. 


The  Sycamore  Horticultural  Works, 

WIMBLEDON, 

Adjoining  the  All  England  Croquet  Grounds. 
London   Office  — 75,    MARK    LANE,    E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE. 


SPECIAL    OFFER. 


CRANSTON'S   NURSERY 
AND  SEED  GO. 

{LIMITED), 
Having  a  very  large  stock  of  the 
undermentioned  Trees  and  Plants, 
will  be  happy  to  give  special  quota- 
tions for  large  or  small  quantities, 
to  suit  all  purchasers. 

CONI.FEB.ffi, 

All  recently  transplanted. 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  2.  3,  4  to  6  feet. 
CEDRU.S  ATLANTICA,  3,  4  to  5  feet. 

„    DEODARA,  2.  3,  4  to  5  feet. 
CRYPTOMERIA  ELEGANS,  2,  3,  and  4  feet. 
PICEA  LASIOCARPA,  2.  3,  and  4  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  2,  3.  and  4  feet. 

TAXUS  ELEGANTISS1MA  (Golden  Year),  1,  2,  and  3  feet. 
THUIA  ELEGANTISSIMA,  1  to  2  feet. 
WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  2.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  feet. 

ORNAMENTAL    EVERGREENS. 

ANDROMEDA  FLORIBUNDA.  a  feet. 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  1  to  2  feet. 
BUXUS  (Tree  Box)  of  sorts,  1,  2,  to  3  feet. 
DAPHNE  INDICA  RUBRA. 
IiUONYMUS  JAPONICUS. 

„    „    VARIEGATUS. 
CERASUS  (Laurel),  Common,  2  to  3  feet,  bushy. 

,,    „    CAUCASICA,  2  to  3  feet,  bushy. 

„    „    COLCHICA,  2  to  3  feet,  bushy. 

,.     .,     ROTUNDIFOLIA,  1  102,2  to  3  feet,  bushy. 
LAURUSTINUS,  bushy. 

STANDARD  ORNAMENTAL  AND 
WEEPING  TREES. 

ACER  (Maple)  NEGUNDO  VARIEGATA,  5  to  6  feet. 

,,     ,,     in  variety. 
BETULA  (Birch),  Weeping. 

„    „    LACINIATA. 

.,    „    PURPUREA. 
CERASUS  (Cherry),  Double  flowering,  5  to  6  feet. 
CRATAEGUS  (Hawthorn),  Double  and  Single  flowering,  4  to 

6  feet. 
CYTISSUS  (Laburnum),  Common,  5,  6,  and  7  feet. 

,,     AUTUMNALIS,  5,  6,  and  7  feet. 

„    AUREUM,  s,  6,  and  7  feet. 

,.    VVELDENI.  5,  6,  and  7  feet. 
FAGUS  (Beech),  Purple,  4,  5,  and  6  feet. 

.,     Weeping,  4  and  feet. 
FRAXINUS  (Ash)  AUCUB/EFOLIA,  7  to  8  feet. 

„     AUREA  (beautiful  golden  bark),  7  to  8  feet. 

„     Weeping,  6,  8  to  10  feet. 
PLATANUS  (Plane)  OCCIDENTALIS,  5,  6  to  7  feet. 

„    ORIENTALIS,  5,  6  to  7  feet. 
POPULUS  (Poplar),  Black  Italian,  8,  9,  to  10  feet. 
PYRUS  MALUS  FLORIBUNDUS,  5  to  6  feet. 
QUERCUS  (Oak),  8  to  10  feet. 

„     „     Weeping,  6  to  8  feet. 
SALIX  (Willow)  American  Weeping,  5  to  6  feet. 
ULMUS  (Elm),  Weeping,  8  to  10  feet. 

PYRUS  AUCUPARIA  (Weeping  Mountain  Ash),  very  hand- 
some, 8  to  10  feet. 
TILIA  (Lime),  Weeping,  large  leaf,  6  to  9  feet. 
/ESCULUS  (Horse  Chestnut)  RUB1CUNDA,  8  to  10  feet. 

„    ALBUM,  ft. -pi.,  8  to  to  feet. 

„    FLAVA,  fL-pl.,  8  to  ro  feet. 

CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

AKEBIA  QUINATA,  strong,  in  pots. 
AMPELOPSIS  VE1TCHH,  strong,  in  pots. 

„    HEDERACEA,  strong,  in  pots. 
BIGNONIA  RADICANS  MAJOR,  strong,  in  pots. 
CAPR1F0LIUM   (Honeysuckle)  AUREA    RETICULATA, 
strong,  in  pots. 

.,     BRACHYPODA,  strong,  in  pots. 
ESCALLONIA  MACRANTHA,  strong,  in  pots. 
HEDERA  (Ivy),  Irish,  very  strong,  in  pots. 

,,    LATI-MACULATA,  very  strong,  in  pots. 

„     DENTATA,  very  strong,  in  pots. 

,,     PALM  ATA,  very  strong,  in  pots. 

,,     Variegated,  of  sorts,  very  strong,  in  pots. 
CLEMATIS,    a    large     collection,    including     all    the    finest 
varieties. 

STRAWBERRIES,  SEAKALE,  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB. 


Many  acres  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Forest  Trees,  &c. 


Descriptive  Catalogues  on  application. 


CRANSTON'S     NURSERY 

AND  SEED  CO.  (Limited), 
KING'S    ACRE,     HEREFORD. 


THE 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,   1882. 


THE  FIXING  OF  THE  DUNES. 

A  WELL  known  work,  the  Elements  of 
Sylviculture,  by  the  late  G.  Bagneris, 
Inspector  of  Forests  and  Professor  at  the 
Forest  School  of  Nancy,  has  been  translated 
and  published  by  Messrs.  William  Ryder  &  Son. 
The  principles  of  forestry  are  the  same  every- 
where, and  this  excellent  scientific  manual  will 
assist  the  progress  of  forest  knowledge  in  this 
country  as  in  France.  I  do  not  propose  to 
review  the  book  but  only  to  notice  the  supplement 
"  On  the  Fixing  of  the  Dunes."  Some  years 
since  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  an  estate  and  village  in  Shetland. 
Dr.  Hibbert  described  what  had  happened  in 
his  account  of  Shetland,  but  I  had  the  particu- 
lars from  the  lips  of  the  laird  whose  property 
had  been  overwhelmed,  and  I  passed  over  the 
scene  of  his  loss,  where  a  fair  estate  and  some 
of  the  best  of  pasture  land  had  been  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  dunes  or  wastes  of  sand. 

The  site  of  the  disaster  is  near  the  head  of 
Quendal  Bay,  where  a  ruined  church  at  the 
water's  edge  is  now  the  only  building,  and  an 
anchor  sticking  in  the  sand  marks  the  site  of 
the  village  which  has  been  destroyed.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  this  barren  waste 
could  have  been  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in 
Shetland.  But  on  the  west  side  of  Quendal 
Bay  there  is  still  some  fertile  land  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  while  the  eastern  side  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  blasted  or  laid  under  some 
baleful  influence,  so  sudden  is  the  transition 
from  verdant  pastures  to  sandy  dunes  and 
barren  links.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
drifting  sands  of  Quendal,  when  carpeted  with 
turf,  could  have  been  productive,  since  the 
Maplin  Sands  do  not  look  more  barren  than 
these  do  now.  In  the  moist  climate  of  Shet- 
land, however,  the  land  was  productive  so  lonj, 
as  it  remained  covered  up  with  turf,  but  one 
day — to  explain  the  process  of  destruction — 
a  leak  occurred,  and  the  wind  got  in  and  the 
sand  began  to  escape.  This  mischief  might 
have  been  arrested  by  stopping  the  leak,  and 
preventing  the  flow  of  sand  ;  but  Shetlanders, 
with  all  their  virtues,  usually  leave  their  affairs 
to  the  disposal  of  the  Fates,  and  in  that  sense 
they  are  improvident.  The  wind  which 
destroyed  Quendal  by  undermining  it  is  never 
made  a  subject  of  complaint  here.  The  people 
have  learned  to  bear  whatever  ill  winds  and 
evil  fate  may  overtake  them,  preventible  or 
otherwise,  as  a  matter  of  course.  When  the 
wind  forbids  their  putting  off"  to  the  fishing  for 
a  day  or  two  they  group  together  on  the  shore 
and  wait  with  the  greatest  equanimity.  "  She's 
no  softer  yet,"  is  the  placid  comment,  "  she's  as 
stiff  as  ever." 

The  wind  blew  hard  at  Quendal,  and  the 
sand  leak  grew  worse.  The  burrowing  of 
rabbits  or  the  pawing  hoofs  of  ponies  may  have 
caused  the  first  slight  outpour.  Gradually  the 
rent  grew  larger  till  the  wrecked  fields  from 
which  the  subsoil  had  been  removed  lay  in 
heaps  and  hollows.  During  the  height  of  the 
sand  storms  the  people  of  Dunrossness  found  it 
difficult  to  reach  their  church  through  the 
clouds  of  fine  sand  drifting  in  their  faces,  while 
the  same  devastating  flood   covered   up   their 
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gardens  and  entered  the  crevices  of  their 
dwellings  just  like  dry  snow.  At  the  present 
time  the  church,  partially  protected  by  the  sur- 
rounding wall,  stands  on  the  old  level  of  the 
land  above  the  waste,  but  the  wind  is  no 
respecter  even  of  consecrated  ground,  and 
bones  have  been  already  scattered  and  coffins 
exposed.  In  a  few  years  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion will  be  complete,  and  neither  the  living 
nor  the  dead  will  remain  within  their  ancient 
boundaries. 

All  this  might  have  been  prevented  by  that 
stitch  in  time  which  is  so  proverbially  im- 
portant. The  first  breaches  in  the  sod,  through 
which  the  soil  escaped,  might  have  been  closed 
by  the  planting  of  certain  grasses  on  the  plan 
described  by  M.  Bagneris. 

There  are  several  grasses  too  silicious  in 
their  composition  for  cattle  to  feed  upon  them, 
whose  sole  use  in  Nature  seems  to  be  to  bind 
together  the  loose  particles  of  sandy  land. 
They  may  be  found  growing  wherever  the  fine 
materials  of  our  shores  have  been  tumbled  up 
into  sandy  dunes  and  links,  repairing  the  mis- 
chief that  might  have  been  prevented  by  their 
mare  timely  use.  One  of  the  best  ot  the  sand 
plants  is  the  well-known  sea  Lyme-grass,Elymus 
arenarius,  which  has  been  employed  in  the  re- 
clamation of  those  low  coasts  of  Holland  that 
the  sea  barely  covered.  The  motion  of  the 
sands  was  first  obstructed  by  means  of  wattles 
and  tows  of  stakes  driven  deep  and  laced  toge- 
ther with  straw  ropes  or  the  boughs  of  trees. 
The  masses  of  seaweed  and  sand  which  col- 
lected round  these  obstructions  were  carefully 
planted  with  Elymus,  and  thus  stronger  barriers 
were  raised  which  resisted  the  highest  spring 
tides. 

The  same  plant  has  been  systematically  em- 
ployed on  those  low  sandy  coasts,  where  the 
tides  and  winds  have  thrown  up  sand  banks  at 
high-water  mark,  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
and  converting  them  into  pastures.  The  com- 
mon sea  reed,  Arundo  or  Psamma  arenaria,  is 
another  of  Nature's  agents  in  raising  bulwarks 
against  the  encroaching  waves  on  low  coasts,  and 
Parliament  has  protected  it  on  that  account  by 
more  than  one  Act.  The  careful  Hollanders  have 
made  use  of  it  in  their  extensive  reclamations, 
and  a  Scotch  improver,  Mr.  Macleod,  of  Harris, 
introduced  it  for  the  binding  of  a  portion  of  his 
native  land  which  would  otherwise  have  slid 
into  the  sea. 

The  author  of  Sylviculture  visited  the  low 
and  sandy  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Adour  and  the  Gironde,  a  country  of  dunes, 
where  the  sands  have  been  fixed  by  appropriate 
plants,  such  as  the  Psamma  arenaria,  a  Euphor- 
bia, and  the  Cluster  Pine,  P.  pinaster.  M.  Bagneris 
states  that  the  Cluster  Pine  had  been  long  ago 
employed  in  the  dunes,  as  is  proved  by  the 
forest  of  La  Teste,  which  dates  back  several 
centuries.  At  the  present  time  the  dunes  are 
fixed  by  constructing  in  the  first  place  a  wall 
parallel  to  the  coast  line,  and  about  100  yards 
from  high-water  mark.  The  wall  is  itself  a 
dune,  formed  artificially  by  a  paling  made  of 
planks  5  feet  4  inches  long,  1  inch  thick,  and 
5  or  6  inches  wide,  and  pointed  at  the  ends. 
These  planks  are  set  in  a  trench  dug  16  inches 
deep,  in  which  they  are  driven  8  inches  into 
the  sand,  so  that  when  the  trench  is  filled  in 
40  inches  remain  above-ground.  Intervals  of 
1  inch  are  left  between  the  planks.  The  effect 
of  this  paling  is  to  arrest  the  sand,  which  is 
then  deposited  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane 
sloping  to  the  sea.  The  palings  are  gradually 
raised  higher  by  means  of  a  hook  and  lever, 
and  thus  the  dune  rises,  being  fixed  by  the 
planting  of  Psamma  arenaria  in  tufts  20  inches 
apart  over  its  whole  surface.  This  fence  forms 
the  outer  bulwark.  The  dunes  are  then  sown 
within  by  scattering  broadcast  a  mixture  of  the 
seeds  of  several  suitable  plants — the  Cluster 
Pine,  the  common  Broom,  the  Furze,  and 
Psamma  arenaria. 

The  loss  of  land  by  dunes  may  be  ob- 
served upon  our  own  coasts  near  Yarmouth, 
at  Silloth  in  Cumberland,  in  Hayling  Island, 
and  many  other  places  ;  and  all  these  un- 
sightly spots,  occurring  as  they  do  near  places 
of  popular  resort,  might  be  reclaimed  with 
great  advantage  so  far  as  appearances  are  con- 
cerned, if  not  with  actual  profit  from  a  monetary 
point  of  view.  Traveller. 


TRICHOMANES  HARTII,  Baker,  n.  sp.' 
This  new  Trichomanes  has  just  been  sent  to  me  in 
a  living  state  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Buibidge,  from  the 
botanic  garden  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  was 
sent  to  him  from  Sierra  Leone  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Hart, 
the  son  of  the  Vice-Provost  of  the  college,  and  brother 
of  the  well-known  Irish  botanist,  who  was  one  of  the 
naturalists  to  the  last  Arctic  expedition.  On  search- 
ing the  Kew  herbarium  I  find  that  we  possess  a  sheet 
of  specimens  gathered  by  Gustav  Mann  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bagroo  River  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
It  comes  nearest  to  the  least  divided  forms  of  the 
well-known  cosmopolitan  T.  rigidum,  especially  the 
East  African  T.  Boivini  of  Vanden  Bosch,  but  is 
much  less  divided,  with  the  secondary  segments  in  all 
the  pinnae  except  the  lowest  not  cut  down  to  the 
middle,  and  bearing  only  one  free  involucre  at  the 
base  on  the  upper  side.  In  cutting,  therefore,  it 
comes  nearest  to  alatum  and  macilentum,  but  in 
texture,  veining,  and  general  habit  its  alliance  is 
clearly  with  rigidum. 

Caudex  short,  slender,  suberect.  Stipes  tufted, 
2 — 4  inches  long,  winged  in  the  upper  part,  naked, 
except  for  a  few  obscure  fibrillose  paleae  towards  the 
base.  Frond  deltoid,  tripinnatifid,  3 — 6  inches  long, 
dark  green,  firm  in  texture  for  the  genus,  glabrous, 
but  with  a  few  fibrillose  paleae,  principally  on  the 
midrib  of  both  surfaces.  Main  rachis  distinctly 
winged  down  to  the  base.  Pinnae  8 — I2-jugate, 
crowded,  sessile,  all  except  the  lowest  lanceolate ; 
lowest  pair  the  largest,  deltoid,  much  more  produced 
on  the  lower  side.  Ultimate  segments  oblong, 
obtuse,  erecto-patent,  entire  or  slightly  toothed. 
Veins  stout,  distinct,  usually  forked,  even  in  the  most 
divided  ultimate  segments  ;  intermediate  faint  vein- 
lets  none.  Sori  usually  only  one  to  each  secondary 
segment,  except  in  the  deeply  pinnatifid  large  ones  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  lowest  pair  of  pinnae.  Invo- 
lucre narrowly  funnel-shaped,  not  more  than  ^  line 
long,  truncate  or  obscurely  toothed  at  the  throat,  not 
dilated  into  a  collar.  Receptacle  sometimes  three 
times  as  long  as  the  involucre.  J.  G.  Baker. 

SPIR-<EA  EULLATA.f 

In  the  summer  of  the  present  year  we  received 
from  Messrs.  Rodger,  McClelland  &  Co.,  of  Newry,  a 
very  pretty  dwarf  shrubby  Spiraea,  with  no  other 
indication  than  that  it  was  a  species  from  Japan. 
Search  in  the  herbarium  proving  fruitless,  we  turned 
to  M.  de  Maximowicz's  monograph,  cited  below,  and 
had  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  plant  to  be  his 
S.  bullata  ;  and  on  sending  a  small  piece  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Russian  botanist  he  was  good  enough  to 
confirm  our  determination.  The  plant  is  likely  to  be 
highly  esteemed  for  the  rockery  or  for  the  select  col- 
lection of  miniature  shrubs,  on  which  account  we 
append  a  description  taken  from  the  plant  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Smith. 

A  dwarf  shrub,  12 — 18  inches  high  ;  branches 
erect,  wiry,  cylindric,  densely  clothed  with  red- 
dish-brown  down.     Leaves  subsessile,    $  inch  long, 

inch  wide,  coriaceous  glabrous,  dark  green,  and 
bullate  above,  paler  beneath,  ovate  oblong  crenate, 
crenations  glandular-serrate  recurved  ;  nerves  pinnate, 
very  prominent  on  the  under-surface.  Flowers  numer- 
ous, dark  pink  or  claret-coloured,  in  much  branched 
dense  terminal  corymbs.  Pedicels  short,  villose,  brac- 
teolate.  Flower-tube  about  -J,  inch  diameter,  vil- 
lose, broadly  cup-shaped.  Sepals  suborbicular, 
with  a  gland-tipped  apiculus,  at  first  as  long  as  or 
scarcely  shorter  than  the  petals.     Petals   rosy-lilac, 


*  Trichomanes  Hartii,  Biker,  n.  sp  — Caudice  brevi  sub* 
erecto  :  stipitibus  productis  cjespitosis  BUrsum  alatis  deorsum 
parce  fibrillosis  ;  frondibus  delioideis  magnitudine  mediocribus 
iripmnatifidis  utrinque  parce  fibrillosis  ;  rachi  distincte  alato  ; 
pinnis  8 — 12  jugis  sessilibus  tanceolatis  ;  intinismaximis  ioxqui- 
iateraliter  deltoideis  ;  segmentis  uttimis  oblongis  obtusis  erecto- 
palenlibus  integris  vel  denticulatis  ;  soris  ad  basin  anteriorem 
segmentorum  ultimorum  saepissime  solitariis  ;  involucro  parvo 
infundibulari  ore  trtincato  ;  receptaculo  exserto. 

t  Spiraa  bullata.  Maximowicz,  Adnot.  de  Spirseaceis,  in 
Acta  Hort.  Petropolit.,  torn.  vi.  (1879),  p.  304. 


oblong-obtuse,  shortly  stalked,  at  first  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding the  sepals,  but  ultimately  twice  their  length. 
Stamens  numerous,  in  two  rows,  free,  red,  glabrous. 
Disc  thin  and  glandular.  Ovaries  five,  distinct  ; 
ovules  pendulous  ;  styles  glabrous  thickened  up- 
wards, pinkish  ;  stigmas  capitellate. 

M.  Maximowicz  describes  the  plant  as  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  of  Veddo,  and  as  probably  an  alpine 
species ;  indeed,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  dwarf 
form  of  S.  japonica  ( =  the  S.  Fortunei  of  gardens). 
Mr.  Smith  has  pointed  out  to  us  the  singular  circum- 
stance that  the  "  petals  are  not  folded  over  the  bud, 
but  grow  up  around  the  flower  after  the  stamens  are 
well  developed."  M.  T.  M. 

Odontoglossum  marginellum,  n.  sp." 

This  curious  species  appeared  at  Colchester  in  the 
New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company's  collection,  whence  it 
was  kindly  sent  me  by  Dr.  Wallace;  and  afterwards  at 
Ghent,  45,  Chaussee  de  Courtray,  with  M.  le  Profes- 
seur  Dr.  Boddaert  van  Cutjem,  where  it  was  grown  by 
Herr  Wilke.  It  is  in  the  way  of  Odontoglossum 
angustatum  and  O.  tetraplasium.  Notwithstanding 
my  full  knowledge  of  the  abominable  variability  of  the 
first-named,  I  yet  think  it  is  distinct.  The  best  mark 
is  the  shape  of  the  column  (as  observed  in  the  un- 
fertilised state).  Our  plant  has  a  slender  column, 
emarginate  in  the  middle,  where  O.  angustatum  is 
angulate.  Then  the  blade  of  the  lip  is  very  broad 
in  our  plant,  the  calli  quite  distinct.  The  flowers 
are  light  ochre-coloured,  the  sepals,  petals,  and 
column  with  brown  spots.  Lip  fine  deep,  black 
reddish-brown,  with  a  yellow  anterior  margin  and 
yellow  tops  to  a  few  of  the  calli,  which  look  remark- 
ably pretty  under  the  lens.  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

Dendrobium  Rimanni,  «.  sp.\ 

A  stately  Dendrobe,  of  the  section  Stachyobia 
antennata,  which  have  the  petals  antenna-like,  longer 
than  the  sepals.  It  is  nearest  Dendrobium  Mirbe- 
lianum  (Gaud.),  Lindl.,  but  is  very  distinct  in  the 
nervation  of  the  flower.  Stems  cylindra  to  fusi- 
form, furrowed  on  the  superior  half  with  a  few  broad 
oblong  very  coriaceous  leaves,  which  look  as  if  lent 
from  Cattleya  Forbesii.  The  raceme  is  a  little  zig- 
zag, with  short  acuminate  bracts.  The  flowers  them- 
selves are  equal  in  size  to  those  of  a  good  Dendrobium 
speciosum.  The  lateral  sepals  are  nearly  falcate  and 
bent  downwards,  like  the  teeth  of  a  Dinotherium. 
Mr.  Rimann,  one  of  the  very  numerous  Sanderian  tra- 
vellers, and  my  fellow  countryman,  discovered  this  in 
the  Malayan  Archipelago.  I  suppose  it  grows  on  Tree 
Ferns,  since  such  things  as  Fern  roots  and  Fern  scales 
are  to  be  found  between  the  entwined  roots.  Herr 
Rimann  has  made  a  good  sketch  of  a  flower,  and  has 
written  down  some  useful  remarks  : — "  Sepals  yellow 
inside,  striped  with  purple  outside.  Petals  yellow. 
Lip  white,  with  purple  reticulations.  Leaves  oval, 
3^  inches  by  2^  inches." 

Herr  Rimann,  whose  debut  has  been  unusually 
successful,  is  declared  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the 
species  by  attaching  to  it  the  name,  Dendrobium 
Rimanni.  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

Phal^nopsis  violacea  {Teijsm.  et  Binn.)  var. 

SCHRfF.DERIANA. 

This  comes  very  near  to  the  old,  nearly  forgotten 
purple  type  of  the  species,  but  its  flowers  are  larger 
and  more  brilliantly  coloured.  The  inside  of  all  the 
lower  halves  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  not  quite 
purple-mauve  but  covered  with  broken  purple-mauve 
lines,  which  remind  us  of  Phalaenopsis  Luddeman- 
niana,  which,  however,  is  quite  distinct. 

This  youngest  enfant  chiri  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  is  now  possessed  by 
Baron  Schrceder,  who  adds  his  name  to  this  as  well 
as  to  the  celebrated  and  much  esteemed  Aerides. 
H.    G.  Rchb.  f. 

*  Odontoglossum  marginellum^  n.  sp. — Odontoglossum  angus- 
tatum inter  et  tetraplasium  :  sepalis  lancenlatis  tepatis  tatioribus  : 
labelli  callo  basilar!  bivalvi  antrorsum  dilatato  exirorsum  den- 
ticulato  in  basi  a  labelli  lamina  omnino  libero,  ligulis  ante- 
positis  extrorMs  utrinque  geminis,  dentibus  forcipatis  ante- 
positis  antrorsis,  lobis  retusis  supinis  biseriatis  quaternis 
bigeminis.  interjccto  jugo  brevi,  lamina  labelli  ohlonga  apiculata 
lobulaU  denticulata  ;  columna  gracili  medio  emarginata,  non 
angulata. 

f  Dendrobium  Rimanni,  n,  sp. — Aff.  Dendrobio  Mirbeliano 
(Gaud.),  Lindl.  Pscudobulbo  cylindrato  fusiformi  multisul- 
cato  superne  folioso  :  foliis  coriaceis  oblongis  Cattleyarum  ; 
racemo  terminali  ;  sepalo  impari  lineari  ligulato  acuto  ;  sepnlis 
lateralibus  falcstis  .  tepalis  a  cuneata  basi  spatulatis  obtusis  , 
labelli  trilobi  lobis  lateralibus  semiellipticis ;  lobo  mediano 
oblongo-ligulato  acuto  undulato,  carinis  terms  longitudinalibus 
elevatis  ante  apicem  desimentibu*  ;  nervatione  totius  floris  mul- 
tum  reticulata. — In  ins,  Molucca  det.  Rimann,  188a.  tf,  G, 
Rchb.  /. 
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(Continued  from  j>.  566.) 

44.  Bletia. — Sepals  free.  Lateral  lobes  of  the 
spurless  labellum  erect,  parallel,  or  spreading  at  the 
tips.  Column  rather  long,  footless.  Racemes  long- 
stalked,  loose,  simple  or  branched. — Terrestrial  or 
epiphytical  herbs,  of  more  slender  habit  than  the 
species  of  Phaius,  and  most  of  them  having  smaller 
flowers.  In  this  genus  the  labellum  never  enfolds  the 
column,  as  it  does  in  Phaius.  There  are  about  twenty 
species  in  tropical  and  subtropical  America,  and  one 
or  two  in  China  and  Japan. 


figured,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  re- 
ferences, by  both  Martyn  and  Miller.  1  have  tound 
no  earlier  record  of  the  cultivation  of  an  exotic 
Orchid.  B.  vcrecunda  is  a  pretty  species.  Ilort. 
Kcw. 

(To  be  continued.} 
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ACUTIPETALA  =  B.  verecund.i. 

FLORIDA,  R.  Br.,  in  Ait.  Hart.  Arte,  ed.  2,  v., 
p.  206;  Bat.  Reg.,  t.  140:;  Walp.  Ann.,  vi., 
p.  442.  Cymbidium  floridum,  Salisb..  Prodr., 
p.  9.  Gyis  florida,  Salisb. ,  in  Trans.  Hort.  Soc. 
Lund.,  i.,  p.  299.  Bletia  pallida,  Lodd.,  Bot. 
Cab.,  t.  629. — Trinidad.  Imported  by  R.  A. 
Salisbury  in  1786.  Pretty  pale  rose-coloured 
flowers.     Hort.  Kew. 

GBBINA,  see  B.  hyacinthina. 
gracilis,  Lodd.,  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1977  ;  Bol.  Mag., 
t.  1681  ;  Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  440. — Mexico. 
Introduced  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1830.  A  very 
slender  species,  having  whitish  flowers,  with  a  red 
and  yellow  lip. 

iiayanensis,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1838,  Misc., 
n.  35  ;  Walp.  Attn.,  vL,  p.  443. — Cuba.  Intro- 
duced in  1835  by  Captain  Sutton  ;  flowered  in  Sir 
Charles  Lemon's  collection  at  Carclew  in  1837. 
Very  near,  if  not  the  same  as  B,  verecunda.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  from  Walper's  Annates  what  Dr. 
Reichenbach  intended  to  do  with  this. 
HYACINTHINA,  R.  Br.,  in  Ait.  Hort.  Ken;  ed.  2, 
v.,  p.  206  ;  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orcli.,  p.  122  ; 
Blunie,  Orch.  Arch.  Ind.,  t.  6,  fig.  1  ;  Lodd., 
Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1968 ;  Kchb.,  Fl.  Exot.,  t.  118. 
Limodoruni  striatum,  Thunb.,  Fl.  Jap.,  p.  28. 
Cymbidium  striatum,  Swartz,  Nov.  Act.,  vi.,  p. 
77.  Epidendrum  striatum,  Thunb,  Ic.  PI.  Jap., 
t.  9.  JSUtilla  striata,  Rchb.  f.,  Bot.  Zcit.  1878, 
p.  75.  Cymbidium  hyacinthinum,  Smith,  Exot. 
Bot.,  i.,  t.  60  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1492.  Bletia  Gebina, 
Lindl.,  Gard.  Citron.  1847,  p.  819  ;  Bot.  Reg. 
1847,  t.  60 ;  Blume,  Orch.  Arch.  Ind.,  t.  6,  fig.  '2. 
Bletilla  Gebina,  Rchb.  f.,  Fl.  des  Scrrcs,  viii.,  p. 
246.  Calanthe  Gebina,  I^odd.,  Cat,  n.  1846. 
Bletia  hyacinthina,  R.  Br.,  foliis  albo-slrictis, 
Sieb.,  Regel,  GartcnU.,  t.  527;  Gard.  Chron. 
1867,  p.  292. —  China  and  Japan.  Introduced 
about  1802  by  Mr.  Thos.  Evans.  All  the  varieties 
of  this  nearly  or  quite  hardy  species  are  very 
pretty.     Hort.  Kew. 

japonic.*,  cultivated  at  Kew,  may  be  a  variety  of 
B.  hyacinthina,  or  it  may  be  the  B.  nipponica  of 
Franchet  and  Savatier. 

Ortgiesiana,  Rchb.  f.,  Hamb.  Gart.  Zcit.,  xvi., 
p.   420.— Jamaica  (?).      Cultivated  at  Zurich  by 
Mr.  E.  Ortgies  in  i860. 
pallida  sz  B.  florida. 

Parkinsoni,  Hook.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3736  ;  Walp. 
Ann.,  vi.,  p.  440. — Mexico.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Parkinson,  and  flowered  at  Wobura  in  1839. 
Very  narrow  rosy  flowers. 

patcla,  Hook.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3518  ;  Lindl.  and 
Paxt.,  Fl.  Gard.  ii.,  p.  69,  with  a  woodcut ;  Walp. 
Ann.,  vi.,  p.  444.— Hayti.  This  handsome  species 
was  received  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh, 
from  Dr.  Fischer,  St.  Petersburg,  1830. 

reflexa,  Lindl.,  Bol.  Reg.,  t.  1760;  Walp. 
Ann.,  vi.,  p.  441.— Mexico.  Cultivated  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1834. 

SECDNDA,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1840,  Misc.,  n.  120  ; 
Walp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  440.  Eulophia  dilatata, 
Lindl.,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1842,  x.,  p.  184. — 
Mexico.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Of 
no  beauty. 

Shepherdii,  Hook.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3319  ;  Paxt. 
Mag.  Bot.,  ii.,  t.  126  (very  bad).— Jamaica.  Cul- 
tivated by  Messrs.  Shepherd  of  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden  long  before  1834.  This  has  much 
broader  leaves,  and  otherwise  differs  from  B.  vere- 
cunda, with  which  it  has  been  associated.  Hort. 
Kew. 

Sherrattiana,  Batem.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5646: 
Gard.  Chrou.  1867,  p.  1142. — New  Grenada.  Im- 
ported by  Messrs.  Low  about  1864,  and  flowered 
by  Mr.  Sherratt,  gardener  to  Mr.  Bateman,  in 
1867.  This  is  the  handsomest  of  the  genus.  The 
flowers,  which  are  2  to  2^  inches  in  diameter,  are 
described  as  bright  rosy-red,  yet  they  are  repre- 
sented a  rich  purple-red. 

verecunda,  R.  Br.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kcw.,  ed.  2,  v., 
p.  206;  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.,  p.  121. 
Helleborine  americana,  Martyn,  Hist.  PI.  Rar.,  t. 
50;  Miller,  Fig.  PI.,  t.  145.  Limodoruni  allum, 
Linn.,  Syst.  Veg.,  p.  680  ;  Jacq.,  Ic.  PI.  Rar., 
iii.,  p.  17,  t.  602  (tuberosum  on  plate)  ;  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  930.  Linwdorum  verecundum,  Salisb.,  Prodr., 
p.  9.  Linwdorum  tuberosum,  Jacq.,  Coll.,  iv.,  p. 
108.  Cymbidium  verecundum,  Swartz,  Nov.  Act., 
vi.,  p.  73.  Cymbidium  altum,  Willd.,  n.  44. 
Gyas  verecunda,  Salisb.,  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  Land., 
i.,  p.  299.  Linwdorum  purpureum.  Redoutc, 
Liliac,  X.  83.  Bletia  acutipetala,  Hook.,  Bot. 
Mag.,  t  3217.— Florida,  West  Indies,  Mexico. 
This  Orchid  was  cultivated  by  Collinson,  or  rather 
by  Wager,  in  1731,  from  bulbs  received  by  the 
former,  as  part  of  a  dried  specimen,  and  it  was 


SPECIES    OF    COTONEASTER. 

In  the  genus  Cotoneastcr  we  have  a  series  of  the 
most  useful  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of 
gardens.  The  arborescent  species,  such  as  C.  acumi- 
nata and  aflints,  have  deciduous  leaves,  and  are  spe- 
cially remarkable  foi  the  brilliant  colouring  of  their 


FlG.  i:8.— COTONEASTER  MICROl'HVLLA. 


berries.  The  shrubby  species,  which  are  mostly 
evergreen,  are  all  well  adapted  for  shrubbery  borders, 
low  hedges,  walls,  or  rockwork,  or  they  may  be 
grown  as  standards  worked  on  clean  stems  of  the 
common  Hawthorn.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and 
stand  sea  air  well.  The  following  notes  were  taken 
from  some  specimens  recently  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Charlton,  of  the  Nurseries,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  beautiful  they  were  as  berry- 
bearing  plants  in  autumn,  but  there  are  several  other 
kinds  of  which  no  mention  is  here  made. 

Cotoneaster  rupestris.  —  Much  branched, 
branches  closely  set,  diverging  from  the  main  branch 
at  a  very  acute  angle.  Young  shoots  setose,  old 
wood  smoky-brown,  glabrescent.  Leaves  about 
\  inch  long,  J  inch  bioad,  oblong,  obovate,  obtuse, 
apiculate.      Berries    coral-red,     pear-shaped,    about 


FlG..  119— COTONEASTER  THYMIFOLIA. 

I  inch  long,   profusely  developed.     This  is  perhaps 
the  C.  rotundifolia  of  Wallich. 

C.  Simonsi. — Much,  but  loosely  and  divaricately 
branched ;  young  wood  covered  with  appressed, 
setose  hairs,  older  wood  brownish,  cracked,  glabrous. 
Leaves  about  j  inch  long,  ovate,  lanceolate,  acute  at 
both  ends,  entire,  setose  at  the  edges,  petioles  very 
short.  Berries  freely  produced,  4  inch  long,  reddish- 
orange,  pear-shaped,  not  relished  by  birds. — North- 
West  India. 

C.  buxifolia.  —  Closely  branched,  branches 
acutely  ascending,  youoger  ones  thinly  setose,  older 
glabrescent,  purplish.  Leaves  J — J  inch,  coriaceous, 
ovate,  oblong.  Berries  globose,  J  inch  diameter, 
crimson. — North-West  India. 


C.  MICROPItYLLA,  Wallich  ;  Baker,  in  Saunders' 
Rtfugium,  t.  49  (fig.  IlS). — Irregularly  branched, 
branches  widely  spreading,  younger  ones  setose,  older 
ones  glabrescent,  purplish-brown.  Leaves  \  inch  long, 
linear  oblong,  deep  green  above,  paler  beneath,  mar- 
gins recurved.  Berries  globose,  \  inch  in  diameter, 
crimson.  Differs  from  C.  rotundifolia  in  its  narrower 
leaves,  which  are  more  recurved  at  the  margins,  and 
in  its  somewhat  smaller  berries. — Himalaya  Moun- 
tains. 

C.  thymifolia,  Baker,  in  Saunders'  Refugium, 
t.  50  (fig.  119). — Apparently  a  small  form  of  C.  micro- 
phylla,  with  smaller  narrower  leaves  and  smaller 
berries.  Its  neat  habit  renders  it  very  suitable  for 
trailing  over  small  rockeries. — Native  of  Ihe  North- 
west 1  limalayas.  Our  illustrations  show  the  distin- 
guishing points  between  C.  microphylla  and  C. 
thymifolia. 


THE    ROYAL   GARDENS,   FROG- 
MORE. 

We  have  often  written  in  praise  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum, that  queen  of  autumn  flowers,  which  cheers 
the  eye  and  warms  the  heart  of  all  that  worship  at 
Flora's  shrine.  Who  that  has  watched  the  marvel* 
lous  transformation  that  has  taken  place  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  charming  winter  flower  during  the 
last  decade,  and  can  compare  the  flowers  of  to-day 
with  those  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  who  knows 
the  brilliant  effects  they  arc  capable  of  yielding,  but 
does  not  feel  gratified  at  the  result.  It  is  in- 
teresting, too,  to  note  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
not  only  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  cultivation 
of  our  favourite  winter  flower,  but  has  recently 
had  erected  a  new  show-house  in  the  Royal  gar- 
dens, Frogmore,  in  which  there  is  at  present  a 
display  of  blooms  of  large  size,  fine  forms,  and  the 
brightest  hues  imaginable.  The  structure  is  upon 
the  west  side  of  the  gardens,  and  runs  north  and 
south.  It  is  200  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  over 
20  feet  high,  and  was  erected  by  Messrs.  James 
Boyd  &  Sons,  of  Paisley,  who  are  also  constructing 
other  plant-houses.  The  roof  is  supported  by  strong 
iron  columns  which  are  to  be  clothed  with  ornamental 
creepers,  as  also  iron  arched  columns  underneath  its 
apex.  The  hot-water  pipes  are  fixed  close  to  the 
walls  of  the  house,  and  will  be  hidden  from  view  by 
a  staging  for  plants.  The  bed  in  the  centre  will  be 
planted  with  Camellias  and  other  choice  flowering 
plants  with  climbers  to  cover  the  roof.  The  house 
has  been  designed  with  a  view  to  utility  as  much  as 
ornament,  and  is  such  a  structure  as  the  Queen  of 
England  should  have  had  in  the  Royal  gardens  long 
ago.  For  although  there  are  nearly  3  acres  covered 
with  glass,  none  of  the  existing  houses  are  capacious 
enough  to  accommodate  free-growing  plants  in,  and 
the  present  addition,  apart  from  being  absolutely 
needful  for  practical  purposes,  will  furnish  ample 
space  for  the  Royal  visitors  to  enjoy  and  admire  the 
choicest  plants  and  flowers  in  their  respective  seasons. 

The  show  of  Chrysanthemums  occupies  a  portion  of 
this  house.  In  the  centre  there  are  noble-leaved 
Palms,  forming  a  broad  canopy  of  foliage  which 
affords  the  crowning  grace  to  the  group.  We  were 
struck  with  the  names  of  the  flowers  representing 
the  Royal  family  and  which  we  presume,  from  the 
choice  of  the  varieties,  and  from  the  blending  of 
the  colours,  we  may  ascribe  to  the  forethought 
of  Mr.  Jones.  There  is  Empress  of  India,  a  fine  deep 
white  flower,  beautifully  incurved,  almost  entwined 
with  Queen  of  England,  a  large  full  blush  flower, 
tossing  its  head  against  the  dark  crimson  blooms  of 
Trince  of  Wales.  And  the  soft  primrose  shade  of 
Golden  Empress  of  India  is  very  pleasingly  associated 
with  Princess  of  Wales  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
both  of  which  are  of  a  rosy-lilac  hue  and  the  finest 
flowers  in  the  section  to  which  they  belong.  Prince 
Alfred  is  rosy  crimson,  and  Princess  Beatrice  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  flowers  of  a  rosy-pink  shade,  perhaps 
the  most  chaste-looking  flower  in  the  collection. 
White  Venus  peeps  out  from  under  the  shadow  of  a 
Palm-leaf,  and  is  of  that  charming  delicate  white  hue 
slightly  tinted  with  pink  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
variety.  Jardin  des  Plantes  produces  blooms  of  rich 
golden-yellow  that  are  very  telling  against  St.  Patrick 
(ruby-red),  and  Lord  Derby  (dark  purple). 

We  might  go  on  ad  infinitum  to  note  the 
characteristics  of  the  varieties,  but  as  the  collec- 
tion consists  of  about  1700  plants  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  all.  The  Japanese 
section  are  sparsely  intermixed  with  the  large  incurved 
flowers,  and  the  group  is  margined  with  dwarf  pom* 
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pons  and  reflexed  flowers,  which  present  great  variety 
of  form  and  colour.  The  finest  incurved  flowers  con- 
sist of  the  following  varieties  : — Mrs.  G.  Rundle, 
Mrs.  Haliburton  (very  large),  George  Glenny,  White 
Beverley,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
John  Salter,  Alma,  Fingal,  Mr.  Corbay,  Golden 
Eagle,  White  Globe,  Lady  Slade,  Refulgens,  and 
many  other  newer  varieties.  The  Japanese  flowers  are 
selected  of  the  most  distinct  colours,  and  their  curious 
forms  are  very  striking  in  the  group.  They  consist  of 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  (a  large  pure  white  flower), 
Arlequin,  Bouquet  Fait,  Ethel  (a  late  white  variety), 
The  Daimio,  Peter  the  Great  (canary-yellow),  and 
Felicite,  a  reflexed  floWer  of  much  substance  and 
purity. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  enclosed  portion  there  is 
quite  a  blaze  of  bloom  from  the  tall  white  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey  and  crimson  Prince  Alfred,  to  the  beauti- 
ful Cloth  of  Gold  in  32-pots,  and  quite  covered  with  its 
rich  golden  blossoms.  The  erection  of  a  rockery  for 
greenhouse  Ferns  and  other  suitable  plants  is  in  con- 
templation ;  but  of  this,  as  also  the  other  new 
additions,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  later  on. 


KNOWSLEY    HALL, 

The  principal  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  is  situated 
about  8  miles  from  Liverpool  and  2$  from  Prescot. 
The  main  entrance,  which  is  called  the  Liverpool 
Lodge,  lies  to  the  west.  The  park  is  very  extensive, 
long  enclosed,  having  been  surrounded  with  a  pale 
fence  more  than  500  years  ago,  now  replaced  by  a  sub- 
stantial stone  wall,  ample  in  height  for  the  keeping  in  of 
deer,  of  which  there  are  fine  herds  of  both  the  red  and 
fallow.  The  wall  is  some  14  miles  in  length.and  there 
are  no  less  than  eleven  entrance  lodges  at  the  various 
roads  leading  to  the  mansion.  There  is  considerable 
undulation  in  the  surface  of  the  park,  which  gives 
a  succession  of  open  glades  and  extended  breadths  of 
timber,  the  latter  of  which  bears  the  appearance  of 
being  older  than  the  dimensions  of  the  trees  would 
lead  us  to  suppose,  as  in  the  district  generally 
they  do  not  attain  a  size  equal  to  that  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country  :  they  are  principally 
Oak.  Traces  of  the  coal  measures  are  frequently  seen 
cropping  up  here  to  the  surface,  which  accounts  for 
the  timber  not  attaining  full  size.  In  one  of  the  open 
glades  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  private  race- 
course made  by  a  past  earl.  There  is  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  piece  of  ornamental  water  covering 
some  95  acres,  with  a  handsome  boat-house.  The 
view  from  this  point,  with  Ormskirk  in  the  distance, 
is  very  fine  and  exiended. 

A  feature  of  the  Knowsley  Park  is  the  immense 
extent  clothed  with  Rhododendrons,  which  occupy 
several  scores  of  acres  ;  here  they  appear  to  be  com- 
pletely at  home,  strong,  vigorous,  and  luxuriant, 
dense  and  impenetrable  to  the  eye  as  a  wall,  cover- 
ing the  ground  over  enormous  breadths  so  that 
not  a  weed  or  a  blade  of  grass  can  exist  under 
them,  their  surface  forming  hills  and  hollows  innu- 
merable, as  they  are  elevated  or  depressed  in  accord 
with  the  ground  on  which  they  grow.  They  seed 
and  vegetate  by  the  million,  gradually  keeping  ex- 
tending at  the  outer  edge  of  these  great  thickets, 
which  when  in  bloom  present  a  vast  sea  of  colour, 
picturesquely  beautiful  in  its  varied  outline,  here  re- 
ceding, there  projecting,  in  a  way  that  gives  the 
whole  a  natural  appearance,  and  producing  an  effect 
indescribably  charming. 

Approaching  the  mansion  from  the  main  or  western 
entrance,  the  road  leads  through  the  portion  of 
park  devoted  to  meadow  and  pasture,  always  green, 
as  is  the  surface  generally  in  this  part  of  Lancashire, 
which  knows  little  of  that  sunburnt  look  that  the 
drier  climate  of  the  southern  counties  frequently 
gives  the  land  in  dry  summer  seasons. 

Reaching  the  building,  which  stands  on  a  gentle 
elevation,  the  view  from  the  principal  entrance,  west- 
ward over  Croxteth  and  West  Derby,  about  7  miles 
distant,  as  also  towards  Liverpool  and  Woolton,  is 
varied  and  effective.  The  mansion  is  remarkable  for 
its  hisioric  associations,  and  originally  was  only  a 
shooting-box,  at  which  time  Lathom  was  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  family.  The  south  front  has  a  pleasant 
look-out  over  stretches  of  lawn  interspersed  with 
trees,  consisting  of  Limes,  Elms,  Chestnuts,  Syca- 
mores, and  Oaks,  with  splendid  old  Thorns,  in  which 
the  place  abounds  with  splendid  examples. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  building  the  grounds 
present  quite  a  different  appearance  to  either  of  those 


already  described.  Here  we  find  large  masses  of 
Rhododendrons  which  have  been  introduced  with  the 
best  effect.  In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  does  this,  the 
finest  of  evergreen  shrubs,  thrive  better  than  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  a  cool  subsoil,  such  as  most  of  the  county 
possesses,  appears  to  be  of  quite  as  much  consequence 
to  its  well-being  as  the  nature  of  the  surface  material 
in  which  its  roots  actually  penetrate,  for  whenever 
the  understratum  is  of  so  porous  a  nature  as  to  allow 
the  moisture  to  pass  through  it  too  quickly,  the  plant 
suffers  during  the  spells  of  dry  weather  that  often 
occur  whilst  its  growth  is  being  made,  or,  at  all 
events,  before  the  young  wood  has  had  time  to  get 
fully  matured.  The  luxuriant  condition  of  the 
immense  masses  of  Rhododendron  present  in  this 
part  of  the  garden,  clothed  with  dense  healthy  foliage 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  closely  mown  green  turf, 
gives  at  all  times  a  beautiful  appearance  to  the  place.  On 
each  side  of  the  walk  which  leads  round  in  thisdirection 
from  the  south  front  of  the  mansion  there  is  a  series  of 
flower-beds  cut  in  the  grass  ;  these  are  filled  with  the 
ordinary  bedding  materials,  in  most  cases  each  bed  is 
confined  to  one  variety  of  plant,  those  which  contain 
bright  colours  being  toned  down  by  a  free  use  in 
others  of  Heliotropes  and  similar  things  possessing 
soft  tints.  This  leads  to  the  flower  garden,  which  is 
in  front  of  the  library  ;  the  design  is  simple  and  effec- 
tive. Here,  again,  the  beds  are  in  most  cases  occu- 
pied by  one  variety  of  plant,  edged  with  another  of 
dwarf  habit,  and  affording  a  contrast  in  colour.  Pelar- 
goniums, in  the  different  shades  of  red  and  pink,  with 
yellow  Calceolarias,  enter  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion ;  these  are  edged  with  blue  Lobelias  and  Mesem- 
bryanthemums  ;  a  very  dwarf  form  of  Ageratum, 
selected  here  from  amongst  a  number  of  seedlings,  is 
also  used  for  this  kind  of  edging,  and  looks  well.  The 
large  masses  of  Rhododendrons  likewise  existent  in 
this  part  act  as  a  framework  to  the  bright  coloured 
flowers,  presenting  collectively  a  very  pleasing  pic- 
ture without  an  undue  amount  of  colour.  On  the 
northern  side  are  a  number  of  large  circular  beds, 
independent  of  the  flower  garden  which  they  flank  ; 
these  are  filled  with  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  that 
thrive  and  flower  well.  They  occupy  a  position  in 
front  of  the  conservatory,  which  stands  in  a  parallel 
line  with  the  flower  garden. 

In  place  of  a  gravel  path  which  originally  ran  the 
whole  length  of  the  library,  from  the    conservatory 
to  the  chapel,  a  handsome  terrace  of  artificial  stone 
has   been   recently  made,  which   adds   much  to    the 
appearance  of  the  place,   and   affords   an  agreeable 
promenade  at  most  times.     The  conservatory  is  con- 
nected  by  a  glazed  corridor  with  the  library.     This 
glass-covered  way  contains  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  flowering  and  fine-leaved  plants  arranged  on  the 
floor.    Amongst  these  are  a  couple  of  handsome  young 
examples  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  the  plume-like  branches 
of  which  are  always  beautiful,  but  never  more  so  than 
whilst  the  plants  are  comparatively  young,  and  not 
too  large  for  the  position  they  occupy.     Along  with  a 
variety  of  other  things  here  were  some  large  Agaves, 
and  quantities  of  Campanula  pyramidalis,  unusually 
well   grown,    their   tall   stately  stems    covered    with 
white  and  blue  flowers,  differing  in  shades  of  colour. 
They  are  amongst  the  best  things  that  can  be  grown 
for  summer  decoration.     The  conservatory  is  a  large 
lofty  span-roofed  structure,  divided  so  as  to  give  dif- 
ferent temperatures  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
various  plants  therein  cultivated.     In  the  first  division 
the    centre    bed    is     planted    with    Camellias,    fine 
plants   ranging    from  10  to    12  feet  in    height,   and 
in  excellent  health,  their  ample  deep    green  foliage 
giving  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  vigorous  con- 
dition.     With   the   Camellias  there  is   also    a    fine 
old  example  of  Datura  suaveolens,  one  of  the  most 
suitable  plants  for  turning  out  in  a  house  where  there 
is  room  for  it  to  grow  in  a  way  that  admits  of  its 
attaining   a   size   large    enough   to   exhibit   its    true 
character.     The  plant  when  I  saw  it  in  the  beginning 
of  August  was  blooming  well ;  its  ability  to  give  two  or 
three  crops  of  flower  during  the  year  is  not  the  least 
merit   it  possesses.     On   the   back   wall   are   grown 
some   good   examples   of   Acacia   in   company   with 
another  grand  old  plant — Luculia  gratissima — which 
has  been  discarded  in  not  a  few  places  to  make  way 
for   newer    things,    many   of    which    are    infinitely 
inferior.      Possibly    its    not  being  so   easily   propa- 
gated  as  many  plants  may  prevent  its  being   more 
frequently  met  with,  for  although  it  can  only  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  when  planted  out,  it  will  never- 
theless bloom  nicely  in  a  pot,  and  kept  within  limits 
suitable  to  an   ordinary  •  sized    house.      The  front 


side  of  this  conservatory  is  glass,  down  almost  to  the 
floor  level.  Here  are  the  two  kinds  of  Tea-plant,  long 
supposed  to  be  distinct  species,  but  which  they  in 
reality  are  not.  Plants  of  various  descriptions  go  to 
make  up  the  filling  of  this  coolest  end  of  the  structure, 
and  which  are  introduced  as  their  season  for  flower- 
ing comes  round,  giving  the  desirable  feature  of  change. 
Overhead  are  a  number  of  large  hanging  baskets 
filled  with  Achimenes,  very  well  done  ;  light  and  dark 
varieties  are  used  separately,  and  are  hung  alternately, 
in  which  way  there  are  few  things  so  telling  during 
the  summer  months.  The  adjoining  half  of  the  house 
is  kept  at  a  stove  temperature  ;  the  centre  is  occu- 
ied  wi  th  Palms,  Cycads,  and  Musas ;  the  Rajah 
variety  has  recently  fruited  here,  but,  as  elsewhere, 
is  not  found  equal  to  the  old  kind  ;  Mr.  Harrison 
finds  it  much  improved  by  keeping  as  long  as  it 
will  remain  sound.  Another  fine  plant  seldom 
met  with  has  a  place  in  this  conservatory — Brownea 
grandiceps,  a  native  of  the  Caraccas,  and  deserv- 
ing of  being  grown  wherever  room  can  be  found 
for  it  in  a  large  house,  its  grand  red  flowers  are 
so  distinct  in  appearance  from  other  things  that  it 
never  fails  to  command  notice.  Amongst  many  other 
plants  of  an  interesting  character  to  the  general 
observer,  as  much  as  those  more  intimately  connected 
with  gardening  pursuits,  is  the  Coffee-plant  (Coffea 
arabica),  a  healthy  example  of  which  was  bearing  a 
crop  of  berries.  The  roof  is  nicely  draped  with 
climbers,  such  as  Clerodendrons,  Passifloras,  and 
others  of  like  habit  ;  they  are  not  suffered  to  extend  in 
a  way  that  would  interfere  with  the  light  needful  for 
the  well-being  of  the  many  and  varied  things  that  are 
grown  in  the  body  of  the  house,  but  are  kept  within 
such  limits  as  are  requisite  to  give  effect  to  the  whole. 
The  borders  are  edged  with  Selaginella,  which  when 
properly  cared  for  has  always  a  fresh  appearance. 

Northwards  from  this  there  is  a  considerable  extent 
of  pleasure  ground,  well  furnished  with  numbers  of 
trees  that,  where  present  on  this  aspect,  never  fail  to 
convey  that   idea   of  shelter   from    the  wintry  blast, 
without  which  a  dwelling,  either  large  or  small,  ever 
seems  wanting.     Trees  of  the   ordinary  kind  usually 
met  with  grow  fairly  here,  but  do  not  reach  the  size 
attainable  in  localities  where  the  soil  and  climate  are 
more   suited.      Deciduous   shrubs  appear   to    thrive 
satisfactorily,  and  the  ever-acceptable  Rhododendrons 
are  again  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  grounds, 
growing  with  the  greatest  luxuriance.     Following  a 
broad  walk  we  come  to  the  site  where  once  was  the 
aviary,  containing   part   of  the   unrivalled  collection 
formed  by  a  preceding  earl,  and  of  which  there  was 
no  equal  in  private  establishments  and  very  few  in 
public.     The  pond  yet  remains  which  was  used  by 
such  of  the  water  fowl  as  were  kept  in  this  part  of  the 
grounds.     The  best   use  of  this   piece   of  water  has 
been    made,    the    island  and   whatever   portions   of 
the    banks     permitted,     are     now    well     furnished 
with    suitable   shrubs,    that    give    to    the   whole    a 
pleasing    appearance.      There    is    here   a   very  fine 
old    Thorn    that    is    deserving    of    notice,    with    a 
thick  trunk  and  a  very  fine  head.     Further  in  this 
direction  is  the  kitchen  garden,  with  the  very  exten- 
sive fruit  and  plant  houses  required  to  supply  such  an 
establishment  as  Knowsley.     Many  of  the  houses  are 
new   or   comparatively  so,    having  been    built   since 
Mr.  Harrison,  the  present  gardener,  took  charge  of 
the  place.     The  first  of  these  consists  of  a  range  of 
four  vineries,  roomy  substantial  structures,  filled  with 
Vines  in  excellent  condition  ;  these  houses  are  each 
some  50  feet  in  length  by  IS  in  width.     When  they 
were  built,  the  old  Vines  being  in  a  fairly  vigorous 
condition,   were   to   some  extent  retained,  but   have 
since  mostly  been  replaced.     Entering  at  the  western 
end   the  first  house  is  principally  filled   with  lilack 
Hamburghs  ;  these  were  bearing  a  nice  crop.     Young 
Vines  have  been  planted   here,  which  will  now  take 
the  place  of  the  old  ones.      In  the  second   house  all 
are  lilack    Hamburghs;   the   two   follow jjig   are   all 
Muscats,  and  were  carrying  a  very  good  crop  of  hand- 
some even  bunches  just  beginning  to  colour.    Further 
northwards   from    this    there    is    another   vinery,    a 
big,    roomy,    hip-roofed   house,    70   feet  by  20  feet, 
lilack  Hamburghs  are  here  again  the  variety  grown, 
with  one  or  two  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps.     These  were  also  carrying  a  very 
good    crop   of    medium-sized    bunches,    colour    and 
general  finish  unexceptionable.     Along  the|  back  of 
this  house  were  a  nice  lot  of  half-specimen  Azaleas 
suitable  for  conservatory  decoration,  strong,  healthy, 
and  well  set  with  flower-buds.   T,  IS. 
[To  be  continued.) 
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THE    SEXES    OF    FLOWERS. 

Mr.  MEEHAN,  in  reverting  to  this  subject,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy   of   Natural    Sciences, 
Philadelphia,  recalls  the  circumstance  that  the  Acer 
dasycarpum  is  not  polygamous,  as   stated  in  the  text- 
books,  but  strictly  monoecious  or  dioecious.     There 
are   no   hermaphrodite    flowers,    but    each    tree    is 
usually  either  male  or  female,  though  occasionally  the 
separate  sexes  are  found  on  the  same  tree.     The  male 
flowers  have  no  trace  of  a  gyncecium,  but  the  female 
flowers   have   well-formed  anthers,    but    never   have 
pollen,  or  even   perfect    themselves   by   lengthening 
filaments,  as  in  the  perfect  male   flower.     Notwith- 
standing the  perfect  form  ol  the  anther,  the  stamens 
in  the  female  are  abortive.     But  the  chief  physiolo- 
gical fact  of  importance  noted  in  the  paper  of  1S6S 
was  that  a  tree  which  for  years  would  produce  nothing 
but  female  flowers  would  sometimes  change  the  sex, 
and  bear  only  male  flowers  ;  while  no  instance  could 
be  found  of  a  male  tree  eventually  producing  female- 
bearing  branches.     During  the   fourteen  years  since 
this  discovery  was  recorded,   Mr.  Meehan  has  found 
frequent  instances  of  change  from   female  to  male  as 
at  first  observed,  but  not  one  instance  of  change  from 
male   to  female.      There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
order  in  which  the  sexual  change  occurred.     While 
the  Maple  was  growing  vigorously  it  followed  the  rule 
with  all  trees  and  made  no  attempt  to  flower.     With 
some  check  to  the  vegetative  force,  the  reproductive 
power  asserted  itself,   and   flowering  began  ;   this  is 
the  second  stage.     With  a  greater  check  to  the  vege- 
tative  foice,  only  male  flowers  resulted.     This  was 
the  third  stage.     Since  that  time  he  had  shown  that 
when  a  Maple  tree  passed   from  the  vegetative  to  the 
reproductive  condition,  and  bore  at  once  male  flowers 
only,  it  was  a  leap  down  from  the  first  to  the  third 
stage,  missing  the  second  or  female — for  he  had  found 
that  though  the  amount  of  vital  power  exerted  in  the 
production  of  seeds,  and  the  immense  loss  of  leaves 
which  the  production  of  seed  implied  (as  all  know 
who  are/amiliar  with  the  Silver  Maple  after  bearing  a 
heavy  crop  of  seeds),  the  female  trees  of  the  same  age 
and  under  the  same  circumstances   were  usually  as 
large  as  the  males  which  had  no  such  strain  on  their 
nutritive  powers. 

About  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  there  is  little 
to  distinguish  a  flower-bud  from  a  leaf-bud.  But  the 
flower-bud  continues  to  grow  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature,  at  which  the  leaf-bud  remains  stationary. 
Even  when  the  thermometer  was  several  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  flower-buds  would  increase 
in  size,  though  naturally  much  more  rapidly  when 
above  this  line.  In  the  Peach  the  growth  of  the 
flower-bud  was  very  rapid  between  32°  and  400  Fahr., 
until  by  early  spring  they  will  have  reached  often  as 
much  as  three-fourths  larger  in  size.  Indeed,  a 
Peach-bud  will  often  have  its  flowers  fully  expanded 
before  the  leaf-bud  has  scarcely  begun  to  grow.  We 
learn  from  this  lesson  that  it  takes  less  heat  to  develope 
a  flower-bud  than  a  leaf-bud.  In  the  light  of  these 
observations  he  had  been  watching  during  the  past 
winter  the  behaviour  of  the  buds  on  the  Silver  Maple. 
These  advanced  gradually  until,  by  February  23,  they 
commenced  to  expand — the  leaf-buds  remaining  as 
they  were  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  They  had  been 
expanding  continually  as  the  days  were  warmer  or 
colder,  up  to  the  present  date  (March  7),  but  the 
expanding  blossoms  have  been  wholly  male  flowers. 
Only  to-day,  as  noted  in  the  specimens  exhibited, 
were  the  purple  tips  of  the  pistils  visible  through  the 
parting  bud-scales.  It  was  obvious  that  here  we  had 
reached  another  important  stage  in  the  life  hi&tory  of 
the  Maple  tree.  First,  it  requires  less  heat  to  induce 
growth  in  a  Maple  flower-bud  than  a  leaf-bud  ; 
secondly,  it  requires  less  heat  to  induce  growth  in  the 
male  flower  than  in  the  female. 

Comparing  the  male  with  the  female  trees,  Mr. 
Meehan  noted  differences  in  their  habits  of  growth. 
Taking  a  twig  of  the  last  season's  growth,  in  a  flower- 
ing condition,  one  or  two  blossoms  might  appear 
alongside  of  the  leaf-bud,  in  trees  of  either  sex.  So 
far  we  could  find  no  difference.  But  in  the  female 
tree  the  central  or  leaf-bud,  when  it  pushed  into 
growth  in  the  spring,  made  a  shoot  of  several  or  many 
inches  in  length  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
tree  or  parent  branch.  In  the  male  tree,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  central  growth  was  not  more  than  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  forming  a  mere  tuft  of  leaves  on 
the  top  of  what  was  a  head  of  male  flowers.  In 
fact,  these  branches  were  reduced  to  mere  spurs,  and 
weak  spurs  at  that.     He  had  measured  these  little 


branches  or  spurs  which  had  been  bearing  male  flowers 
for  ten  successive  years,  which  were  not  more  than 
from  3  to  5  inches  in  length,  and  not  thicker  than 
Wheat  straws.  It  was  from  these  spurs  that  the  great 
mass  of  opened  flowers  appeared.  The  male  flowers 
on  the  shoots  of  last  year  did  not  advance  as  did  the 
flowers  on  the  spurs.  The  immense  amount  of  pollen 
from  the  early  flowers,  forming  the  great  bulk  of  all 
the  pollen  produced  by  the  tree,  is  scattered  before 
the  female  flowers  open,  and  is  absolutely  useless  for 
any  purpose  of  fertilisation,  or  useless  for  any  purpose 
of  individual  benefit  to  the  tree  or  to  the  race,  so  far 
as  we  can  see.  These  later  opening  flowers,  formed 
on  the  wood  of  last  year,  are  evidently  the  chief 
reliance,  if  not  the  only  reliance,  of  the  female  flower 
for  its  reproductive  energy.  At  any  rate  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  the  weak  spurs  of  the  Maple  tree 
produce  nothing  but  male  flowers,  and  that  these 
male  flowers  expand  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
females  do,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  law. 

This  law,  thus  demonstrated,  will  be  of  great  prac- 
tical value  to  culturists.  So  far  as  the  single  point  of 
the  advancement  of  the  flowers  by  a  low  tempera- 
ture is  concerned  ;  the  Teach  grower  will  be  interested 
in  keeping  the  temperature  cool,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  advance  of  the  flower  until  the  temperature 
is  high  enough  to  bring  forth  the  leaf-buds  as  well. 
Now  we  can  go  further  and  understand  why  some 
amentaceous  plants  so  often  produce  no  fruit  or  im- 
perfect seeds.  It  is  well  known  that  isolated  trees 
of  Birch,  though  producing  abundance  of  male  and 
female  flowers,  very  often  have  not  a  perfect  seed. 
We  may  now  see  how  the  catkins  may  be  brought 
forward  by  a  low  temperature  not  sufficient  to  excite 
the  female  flowers,  and  thus  lead  them  to  mature  and 
shed  their  pollen  before  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
to  bring  forward  the  female  blossom  to  receive  the 
necessary  pollination.  In  seasons  where  the  weather 
is  cool  till  the  regular  springtime  comes,  or  in  climates 
where  there  is  little  very  exciting  warmth  till  the 
regular  growing  time  arrives,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
so  great  a  period  between  the  opening  of  the  male 
and  the  female  flowers.  That  this  is  the  case  wiih 
the  common  European  Hazel  or  Filbert  as  grown  in 
this  country,  an  examination  to-day  clearly  indicates. 
The  catkins  have  attained  their  full  length,  and  the 
anthers  are  ready  to  shed  their  pollen  with  another 
day's  sun,  but  there  is  no  sign  yet  of  the  little  purple 
stigmas  bursting  through  the  scales  of  the  buds  which 
form  the  female  flowers.  Should  the  anthers  disperse 
their  pollen  to-morrow,  as  they  doubtless  will  if  the 
temperature  rises  to  45°,  there  certainly  can  be  no 
fertilisation,  and  consequently  no  Hazel  nuts  from 
the  trees  in  question  next  year.  It  was  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  European  Hazel  nut  often  failed  to  bear 
nuts  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  have  clearly 
the  explanation  in  the  facts  now  developed. 

Mr.  Meehan  then  briefly  referred  to  the  influence 
which  these  new  facts  must  have  on  questions  of 
dichogamy.  There  need  not  necessarily  be  any 
constant  rule  in  the  production  of  proterandrous 
[flowers  in  which  the  stamens  are  mature  before  the 
pistils]  or  proterogynous  flowers  [in  which  the  pistils 
are  mature  before  the  stamens].  We  might  expect  to 
find  proterandry  prevailing  to  a  greater  extent  in  plants 
growing  where  there  was  a  more  constant  succession 
of  warm  and  cool  days,  than  in  the  same  species 
growing  where  the  climate  is  not  what  is  called 
changeable,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  temperature  was 
regularly  low  until  the  regular  spring  season  had 
arrived,  in  which  case  there  would  not  be  much 
difference  in  time  between  the  advance  of  stamens  or 
pistils. 

In  conclusion  he  said,  if  he  might  be  allowed  to 
generalise  from  this  experience  with  the  Maple  tree, 
the  following  principles  seem  proven  : — 
_  Male  flowers  do  not  appear  on  female  Maple  trees 
till  some  of  its  vital  power  has  become  exhausted. 

Branch-buds  bearing  female  flowers  have  vital 
power  sufficient  to  develope  into  branches. 

Branch-buds  bearing  male  flowers  have  not  vital 
power  enough  to  develope  into  branches,  but  remain 
as  spurs,  which  ever  after  produce  male  flowers 
only. 

Buds  producing  male  flowers  only  are  more 
excited  by  heat  than  females,  and  expand  at  a  low 
temperature  under  which  the  females  remain  quiescent. 
A  few  warm  days,  succeeded  by  cooler  ones,  will 
therefore  make  a  corresponding  difference  in  time 
between  the  opening  of  the  male  and  the  female 
flowers,  and  possibly  in  the  proportionate  advance- 
ment of  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  hermaphrodite 
flowers. 


Begonia  I.ngrami. — A  whole  group  of  these,  grown 
in  32-pots,  make  a  fine  display  in  one  of  the  houses 
at  Frogmore.  The  plants  are  arranged  in  rows,  and 
are  covered  with  their  bright  scarlet  flowers.  They 
are  chiefly  grown  for  furnishing  purposes. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   PLANTS 
VET  TO  BE  INTRODUCED. 

Whilst  naming  a  collection  of  plants  brought  by 
Mr.  Nelson  from  the  Transvaal  Republic  some  time 
since  I  noted  several  among  them  that  appeared  to 
me  very  desirable  to  introduce  into  cultivation  ;  the 
following  brief  notes  upon  them  may,  therefore,  be 
acceptable  to  those  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  some- 
thing new  and  choice  to  introduce. 

Clematis  Stanlcyit  I  look. — A  distinct,  erect,  softly 
hairy  species,  about  ii  foot  high,  with  bipinnatisect 
leaves,  and  showy  flowers  2  inches  in  diameter, 
springing  from  the  upper  axils.  Aparently  very 
showy. 

Thalictrum  rhynchocarpitm,  Dill,  and  Rich. — A 
very  graceful  plant,  with  elegant  Adiantum-like 
foliage  and  paniculate  inflorescence  ;  the  solitary 
fruits  (achenes)  are  borne  on  long  slender  hair-like 
stalks.  This  is  a  very  suitable  plant  for  table  decora- 
tion ;  it  was  introduced  in  1S62  by  Mr.  T.  Cooper, 
who  had  it  in  cultivation  for  several  years,  but  I 
believe  has  now  lost  it. 

Ranunculus  Baurii,  MacOwan. — This  is  a  very 
fine  and  distinct  Buttercup,  much  in  the  way  of  the 
famous  R.  Lyalli,  and  like  that  species  it  will  probably 
be  troublesome  to  cuhivaie,  since  it  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  T.  Cooper  about  1S62,  but  did  not  flourish. 
It  has  large  orbicular  peltate  leaves,  beautifully  varie- 
gated according  to  Dr.  Sutherland,  and  a  lax  corymb 
of  many-petalled  yellow  flowers. 

Cassia  delagoensis,  Haw. — A  beautiful  and  rare 
species  with  pinnate  leaves  4  to  6  inches  long,  and 
terminal  panicled  racemes  of  large  deep  yellow  flowers ; 
the  stipules  are  remarkable  for  their  semi-lunar 
acuminate  form.  This  was  collected  on  the  Cave 
Mountains,  and  would  form  a  very  handsome  green- 
house shrub. 

IVormskioldia  lonqepedunculata^  Mast. — A  beautiful 
dwarf  herbaceous  perennial,  about  l  foot  high,  with 
long  narrow  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  long-stalked 
racemes  of  flowers,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  apparent- 
ly of  a  vivid  scarlet  or  orange  colour.  This  is  a  very 
desirable  plant,  being  suitable  for  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory decoration,  as  its  dwarf  habit,  and  the 
numerous  flower-stems  that  rise  well  above  the  leaves, 
with  their  freely  produced  brilliant  flowers,  make  it 
very  attractive  and  conspicuous.  It  grows  on  the 
Cave  Mountains  at  Zoutpansberg. 

Berkheya  subulata,  Ilarv. — This,  if  introduced, 
would  make  a  useful  decorative  greenhouse  plant  ;  it 
has  erect  simple  stems  a  foot  high,  terminating  in  a 
single  Thistle-like  bright  yellow  flower-head,  ii  inch 
in  diameter  ;  the  leaves  are  linear  and  setulose  on  the 
margins.  It  appears  to  be  a  common  plant  in  Natal. 
Menodora  africana,  Hk. — An  exceedingly  pretty 
herbaceous  perennial,  throwing  up  a  profusion  of 
annual  stems  4 — 6  inches  high,  from  a  woody  root- 
stock  ;  the  crowded  stems  are  well  furnished  with 
finely  cut  leaves,  and  bear  a  profusion  of  golden- 
yellow  flowers.  Mr.  Nelson  says  of  this,  that  it  is 
11  One  of  the  showiest  plants  met  with  in  my  travels. 
The  plant  is  about  6  inches  high  to  24  inches  in 
diameter,  crowded  almost  to  obscurity  with  the  richest 
golden  blossoms  1  inch  in  diameter."  Collected  near 
the  Vaal  River.  The  genus  Menodora  is  interesting 
on  account  of  its  geographical  distribution  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  order  Oleaceas,  and  is  allied  to  Jasminum  ; 
out  of  the  fourteen  species  known,  two  are  South 
African,  and  the  rest  are  American,  most  of  them 
being  found  in  Texas  or  Mexico,  and  the  others  in 
S.  Brazil,  Patagonia,  and  Mendoza. 

Ipomcca  simplex,  Thbg. — A  very  dwarf  species, 
2 — 4  inches  high,  with  a  tuberous  rootstock,  linear  or 
narrow  lanceolate  leaves,  that  are  often  lobed,  and 
very  showy  purple  flowers,  2  inches  in  diameter. 
This  was  introduced  in  1844,  and  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  at  t.  4206,  but  is  probably  now 
lost  to  cultivation  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  little  plant. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  plants  collected  by 
Mr.  Nelson  that  are  desirable  for  cultivation  ;  there 
were  many  others,  notably  a  new  Lythrum,  of  dwarf 
habit,  with  dense  spikes  of  purple  flowers;  a  new 
Argyrolobium  with  silvery  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  ; 
and  a  new  Triaspis,  a  Malpighiaceous  shrub  with 
opposite  cordate-ovate  leaves  and  numerous  umbels  of 
bright  yellow  flowers  with  fringed  petals.  From  the 
above  it  may  readily  be  inferred  that  there  are  plenty 
of  beautiful  plants  yet  to  come  from  South  Africa  ; 
indeed,  it  needs  but  a  brief  inspection  of  the  South 
African  specimens  contained  in  such  an  herbaiium  as 
that  at  Kew  to  show  that  it  will  be  a  very  long  time 
before  its  floral  riches  are  exhausted  in  a  horticultural 
sense.  N,  E.  Broxvn. 
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PLANT   PORTRAITS. 

Albuca  Nelsoni,  N.  E.  Br.  ;  Hook,  f.,  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  6649. — The  plant  figured  and  described  in 
Gard.  Cliron.  1SS0,  p.  19S,  f.  41.     Hort.  Kew. 

Apple,  Warner's  King,  Florist,  t.  572,  Octo- 
ber.— A  fine  culinary  Apple,  of  large  size,  globular 
form,  yellow,  slightly  speckled  with  brown  dots, 
Figured  in  these  columns  under  the  name  of  D.  T, 
Fish. 

Arctotis  aureola,  Garden,  October  14,  1882. — 
A  Cape  perennial,  with  lyrate,  pinnately-lobed,  hoary 
leaves,  and  large  orange  flower-heads  at  the  end  of 
long,  leafless  flower-stalks.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Hort.  Cambridge. 

Azalea  balsaminiflora,  Revue  Horticole,  Octo- 
ber 1. — A  coloured  figure  of  the  beautiful  Japanese 
Azalea,  already  mentioned  in  our  columns. 

Celmisia  spectabilis,  Hook,  f.,  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  6653. — A  showy  New  Zealand  Composite  with 
tufted  lanceolate  silky  leaves,  dilated  at  the  base  ;  the 
white  flower-heads  measure  2  inches  across,  and  placed 
at  the  ends  of  long  stalks  bearing  numerous  linear 
bracts.     Hort.  Veitch. 

Crescentia  nigripes,  Revue  Horticole,  Oct.  16. 
— Mr.  Baillon  refers  this  curious  plant  to  Amphitectra, 
The  yellowish  flowers  have  a  tubular  calyx  divided 
into  two  lobes,  and  a  tubular  corolla,  bent  acutely  at 
the  base. 

Dahlias,  Pompon  Varieties,  Florist,  t.  571, 
Oct.  1.  —  I,  Carl  Mendel,  scarlet;  2,  Comtesse  de 
Sternberg  ;  3,  Wilhelm  Nitsche,  rosy-purple,  tipped 
with  white  ;  4,  Lady  Blanche,  white. 

GrevilleaThelemanniana  splendens,  Hiigel ; 
Ed.  Andre,  in  Revue  Horticole,  Oct.  16. — A  green- 
house Proteaceous  shrub,  with  pinnately  divided 
foliage,  the  lobes  being  very  slender  ;  flowers  in  close 
heads,  scarlet,  with  long  projecting  styles. 

Haberlea  rhodopensis,  Frivaldsky ;  Hook,  f., 
in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6651. — A  remarkable  Gesnerad  of 
tufted  habit,  with  hairy  oblong  ovate  coarsely  toothed 
leaves  narrowed  to  a  broad  stalk  ;  flower-stalks  erect, 
hairy,  leafless,  with  a  terminal  many-flowered  umbel 
of  nearly  regular  lilac  tubular  flowers.  Native  of 
Ruraelia,  where  it  is  confined  to  a  single  valley. 
With  the  exception  of  the  nearly  allied  Ramondias, 
natives  of  the  Pyrenees,  Thessaly,  and  Servia  respect- 
ively, no  other  Gesnerad  is  found  nearer  than  the 
North-western  Himalaya.     Hort.  Kew. 

L^LIA  Perrini,  Lindley ;  Moore,  in  Williams' 
Orchid  Album,  t.  60.— Flowers  6  inches  across,  nearly 
circular  in  outline  ;  sepals  narrow,  oblong  lanceolate  ; 
petals  obovate  oblanceolate,  both  reddish-violet,  lip 
smaller  than  the  segments,  convolute  at  the  base, 
white  at  the  throat,  anterior  part  rich  purple.  Brazil. 
Lilium  Parryi,  S.  Watson;  Hook,  f.,  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  6650. — Bulbs  like  those  of  L.'pardalinum,  but 
produced  close  to  the  old  bulb  ;  stem  tall,  glabrous, 
vertical,  many-leaved  ;  leaves  narrow,  lanceolate  ; 
racemes  many-flowered  ;  perianth  24  inches  across, 
campano-funnel-shaped  segments,  recurved,  yellow, 
spotted  with  red  at  the  base.  South  California. 
Hort.  Kew. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans,  Rchb.  f.;  Moore, 
in  Williams'  Orchid  Album,  t.  58. — Flowers  racemose, 
about  4  inches  across  ;  segments  yellow,  mottled  and 
transversely  barred  with  chestnut-browp  ;  lip  smaller 
than  the  segments,  oblong  acute,  white  at  the  base, 
with  an  anterior  chestnut-coloured  blotch. 

Oncidium  cucullatum  giganteum,  Garden, 
August  19. — Flowers  racemose,  sepals  and  petals 
brown,  edged  with  yellow ;  lip  pale  lilac  with  darker 
•pots. 

Ofuntia";Davisii,  Engelm.;  Hook,  f.,  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  6652. — A  species  with  cylindrical  knotted 
hranches  and  bronze-coloured  flowers.  Native  of 
New  Mexico.     Hort.  Loder. 

Tescatorea  Lehmanni,  Rchb.  f,  ;  Moore,  in 
Williams'  Orchid  Album,  t.  57. — Flowers  nearly 
circular,  sepals  and  petals  obovate  spatulate,  purplish 
with  white  stripes;  lip  shorter  than  the  petals,  oblong, 
violet,  bristly. 

Rose  Alfred  K,  Williams,  Garden,  Sept.  1, 
30. — H.P.  raised  by  Schwartz,  flowers  regular,  bright 
carmine-red. 

Rose  Sidonie,  Journal  des  Roses,  October. — A 
perpetual  Rose,  with  large  very  full  rose-pink  flowers. 
Vanda  Roxburohii,  R.  Br. ;  Moore,  in  Williams' 
Orchid  Album,  t.  59. — Flowers  racemose,  broadly 
ovate,  2  inches  across ;  segments  oblong  obovate, 
green,  with  brown  tesselations  ;  lip  oblong,  shorter 
than  the  segments,  violet. 


GERMAN  POPULAR  NAMES  OF 
PLANTS. 

The  first  part  of  a  carefully  edited  work*  on  Ger- 
man popular  names  of  plants  has  lately  appeared,  and 
it  will  be  very  welcome  to  every  one  interested  in  the 
origin  of  English  plant  names.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  our  genuine  popular  names  of  the  most  im- 
portant native  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  are  from  the 
same  roots  as  the  German  names,  and  many  of  them 
have  undergone  little  alteration,  whilst  the  common 
origin  of  others  is  not  so  evident.  The  first  part  of 
Pritzel  and  Jessen's  book  consists  of  nearly  450  pages 
(small  8vo),  and  contains  the  popular  names  of  all 
plants,  alphabetically  arranged  under  their  Latin 
names,  from  Abies  Picea  to  Vitis  vinifera,  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  section  of  the  work,  for,  as  the  pic- 
torial titlepage  informs  us  : — 

"  Mit  Abies,  der  Tann, 
Da  fahet  sich's  an. 
Das  Seegras  macht's  End 
Zostera  benennt." 

The  second  part  will  contain  the  continuation,  with 
an  appendix  of  the  names  of  funguses,  and  full  Latin 
and  German  indexes.  In  one  respect  the  arrange- 
ment is  preferable  to  that  of  Britten  and  Holland's 
Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names,  and  that  is  in 
the  popular  names  given  to  a  plant  being  all  enu- 
merated in  alphabetical  order  under  its  botanical 
name. 

With  a  full  German  index  it  will  be  quite   easy 
to  find   what  plant  bears,   or   has   borne,   a  certain 
name,  and  at  the  same  time  the  various  forms  of  that 
name,  as  well  as  of  any  others  that  have  been  applied 
to  the  plant,  come  under  observation.     This  plan  also 
saves  a  great  deal  of  repetition,  not  merely  of  the  Latin 
names,  but  also  of  the  notes  on  the  derivation  and 
meaning  of  words.  Morethan  a  hundred  names,  includ- 
ing variations  of  the  same   name  in  different  dialects, 
have  been  given  to  some  plants,  and  many  have  re- 
ceived upwards  of  fifty.     The  authors  state  that  their 
work  contains  24,000  names  as  against  13,000  in  Holl's 
Wbrterbuch     deutscher    Pflanzennamen,      published 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  most  recent  of  its  kind. 
This  number  includes  names  of  some  exotic  plants  as 
well  as  those  of  the  indigenous  ones,  but  it  is  incom- 
plete as  far  as  the  names   of  exotic  plants  are  con- 
cerned, as  there  is  no  name  for  Cocos  nucifera,  Ficus 
elastica,   or  for  Passiflora.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Date,    Teak,  and  Mahogany  are  mentioned.     From 
a  rough  calculation,  Britten  and  Holland's  Dictionary 
will  contain  about  10,000  names,  but  their  work  is  by 
no  means  so  complete  as  Pritzel  and  Jessen's  in  dialec- 
tical variations  of  the  same  name,  which  are  counted 
as  different  names  by  the  latter.     A  mere  comparison 
of  the  number  of  names  in  the  two  works  gives,  of 
course,   no  idea  of  their  respective  merits,   and   in 
many  things  they  are   not  comparable,    because  the 
scope    and    purpose     are     not     the     same    in    the 
two  works.     The  English  work   abounds   in   expla- 
nations and    quotations,    and    is   cast   in   a   popular 
form,  whilst  the  German  work  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  contribution  to  philology  pure  and  simple.     We 
do  not  mean  that  the  explanations  are  insufficient  in 
the    latter    work,    for,    as    already    mentioned,    the 
arrangement  of  the  material  renders  a  repetition  of 
explanation  unnecessary.     Thus  an  indication  of  the 
meaning  of  the  various  classes  of  names  applied  to  a 
plant   is    more   intelligible   where    all   the    different 
forms  each  name  has  undergone  are  brought  together. 
Before  giving  a  specimen  of  the  work  we  will  venture 
a  translation  of  the  first  few  lines  of  the  preface  of 
the  surviving  author,  Dr.  Jessen,  who  says  : — "  Our 
German  mother  tongue  has  formed  its  words  in  such 
a  picturesque  and  poetical   way  that    every  inquiry 
into  the  fundamental  meaning  of  a  word  becomes  a 
source    of  interesting  and  pleasant  ideas — the  plant 
names   that   have   originated  with   our  people   offer 
a    rich    treasure    of     such    associations.       To    give 
only  one  example  here,  how  charming  it  is  that  our 
word   '  beere  '  (berry)  signifies    '  shining    amid  dark 
foliage,'  while    'besie'  or  'besing,'   so    common   in 
the  north-east,  as  a  kindred  form,  possesses  the  same 
meaning."     This  appeals  equally    to   the   student   of 
English   plant    names,  who  will  also  find    much    to 
interest  him  in  the  following  names  of  the  Oak  tree 
and  acorn. 

•  Die  detttxehrn  VclksnameH  der  PJlanztn.  Neuer  Deitrag 
zum  deulschen  Sprachschatze.  Aus  alien  Mundarten  und 
Zeiten  zusammengestellt.  Von  Dr.  G.  Pritzel  und  Dr.  C. 
Jessen.     Hannover  :  Cohen. 


7.  Quercus  Robur,  L. 
This  includes  the  more  recently  distinguished 
species,  6  and  S  (Q.  sessilifiora  and  Q.  pedunculala), 
which  have  only  been  distinguished  by  the  people  as 
varieties  in  the  few  places  where  both  occur.  Middle 
Ages— Quercus ;  Glans. 

,  Beck, 


Aachen,  Pressburg 
Ackerbaum  — Gteditsch 
Ackeren,      Ackern       (fruit)  — 

Gteditsch 
Aich,  Aiche — Megenb. 
Aich.  Aichill,  Aichil    (fruit)  — 

Mitthd. 
Aiks  (fruit) — Gothisch. 
Akel  {h\M.\-Mitthd.—holld. 
Druden  —    Druidenbaum    — 

Bechst. 
Echila  (fruit)— All/id. 
Eckebom  :  Ostfriesland 
Eckel,        Ecker,        Eckeren, 

Eckern  (fruit)  —Mittlut. 
Eek,  Eekbom  :  Ostfriesland  bis 

Pommern  und  Altmaik,  Nd. 
Eenk,    Eke,     Ekenbom  :    Un- 

terweser,  Ostfriesland 
Eich,  Eiche— Mitthd. 


Eichbaura.—  Hort.  San., 

Fucks. 
Eichda,       Eilshila      (Iruit)  — 

Althd. 
Elk  :  Mecklenburg,  Altmark. 
Eike  :  Gottingen 
Eghel— Ekelbom— Mittnd. 
Eih,  Wildin— Althd. 
Eissholz— Bock. 
Ek — syn.  Apoth. — Niederd. 
Ek,  Ekern  (fruit)-  Mill/id. 
Eykel.  Eykeyr  (fruit)  —Mittnd. 
Eykelbom— Mittnd. 
Hacheich — Ktlian. 
Heister,    Nd.    Hester  (junge 

pflanze) 
Horseleich — Fresius. 
Ihch  :  SiebenbUrgen 
Scodeke— Mittttd. 
Sleizeicha — Mittttd. 


In  some  parts  of  Aussen  the  old  form  alter  =  acorn, 
and  pronounced  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  Ger- 
man eker,  is  still  in  use  ;  and  altering  is  =  to  collecting 
acorns. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  accepted  names 
of  our  trees  are  nearly  all  from   the  same  roots  as  the 
German,     The  following  are  examples  of  some  of  the 
German  names  of  trees  nearest  in  sound  to  our  own  : 
— Mepelterne  =  Maple  tree  ;  Hasel  =  Hazel  ;  Horn- 
battm  =  Hornbeam ;  Iwa  =  Yew  ;  Ellaer  =  Elder  ; 
Bichen   =  Beech  ;    Appel  =  Apple  ;    Beer  =  Pear  ; 
Pflttm   —    Plum  ;    S/dn  =    Sloe,    and   so   on.     The 
current    German   word   for   tree  is   baum   (beam    in 
English,  as  Hornbeam,  Whitebeam)  ;  but  in  old  high 
German  it  was  tera,  tra  ;    and  we    have    Affaldra, 
Affeldre,  Aphttltra,  Affoller,  Apfalder  =  Apple  tree. 
In  German,  as  in  English,  there  are  many  book-names 
of  herbaceous  plants  that  are  merely  translations  of 
the  older  Latin  names  ;  but  all  the  commoner  plants 
have  indigenous  names ;  and  the  English  names  of 
I  he  same  plants  are  often  derived    from   the  same 
roots,  thus — Dockcnbldtter  =  Dock  ;  Nessel  =  Nettle  ; 
Distcl   =   Thistle,   Teasel;    Rusch    -    Rush;    and 
Segge  =   Sedge.      There  are   numerous  corruptions 
of  most  of    the    popular    names,   and    often    they 
are    so    different   from    the   original    that   they  are 
only  traceable  by  an  expert  philologist.     Others  are 
less  difficult  to  trace.     As  will  be  seen,   Dock  is   a 
shortened    form    of    Dockbldtter,    which   is   derived, 
according  to  Pritzel  and  Jensen,   from  tttch  =  cloth 
(dok,  low  German),  and  blatter  —  leaves.    Sedge  comes 
from  a  word  that  denotes  cutting  ;  Teasel  from  a  word 
that  denotes  tearing,  and  so  on.     The  foregoing  deri- 
vation of  Dock  seems  feasible  enough  when  one  knows 
the  pronunciation  ;    and  another   link   exists   in   the 
North    of   England — Dockin   or    Docken,   cited   by 
Britten  and  Holland.     Prior   was  unable   to  find  a 
satisfactory  derivation  of  the  word  Dock.     One  thing 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  German  plant  names — in 
the    various   dialects   the   same   word    runs   through 
nearly  all  the  vowel  sounds.     For  example,  R'artojfel 
is  the  current  high  German  for  Potato,  and  during  the 
300  years  or  so  that  this  vegetable  has  been  in  Ger- 
many it  has  received  the  following  names,   a   large 
proportion  of  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  modifica- 
tions of  Erdapfcl  —  earth-apples,   and    Erdbirne  — 
earth-pears  : — Aidbisam,     Aerdappel,   Apern,   Artof- 
feln,  Bodenbirne,  Erdapfel,    Erdbirnen,  Erdnat,  Erd- 
pumser,   Erdtuffel,   Flozbirn,  Grieblingsbaum,  Gnib- 
lingsbaum,  Grumpiren,  Grundbirn,  Giimmeli,  Herd- 
apfel,    Ilerdbirre,    Hbrpfel,    Jacobsapfel,    Jerdapel, 
Jerdnass,    Ippels,    KantttlTeln,    Kartoffeln,    Knollen, 
Krumpiren,   Kurtuffeln,  Mausle,   Nudel,  r.-itatschen, 
Pataters,   Planterk,   Taberhollen,   Tartoffeln,  Toffel- 
chen,  Toffeln,  Tartuffcln,  Tuffelken,  TiilTcln,  Ttiften, 
and  Tuffeln. 

This  notice  has  exceeded  the  usual  limits,  and  we 
must  conclude  with  the  observation  that  the  bolanical 
part  is  remarkably  free  from  errors.  A  few  typo- 
graphical errors,  such  as  Scdum  aice,  Ranunculus 
acer,  and  Stratiotes  alodes,  might  be  corrected  ;  and 
Dr.  Jessen  is  wrong  in  taking  himself  as  the  first 
authority  for  Trunus  amygdalus,  as  Dr.  Baillon  long 
ago  formally  reduced  this  species  to  Prunus.  With 
regard  to  the  authorship  of  this  work,  we  assume  that 
G.  Pritzel  should  have  been  G.  A.  Pritzel,  the  author 
of  the  invaluable  Thesaurus  Literature  Botanica1. 
We  are  confirmed  in  this  assumption  by  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Jessen  (who  edited  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  work  named,  after  Pritzel's  decease) 
speaks  of  Georgius  Pritzel  in  his  epilogue  to  the 
Thesaurus.   IV.  B.  Hemsley, 
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WORKSOP    MANOR. 

As  most  of  your  readers  know,  this  once  mag- 
nificent residence  is  situate  in  the  "  Dukeries," 
and  about  2  miles  from  the  Worksop  Station  on  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway.  It 
is  the  residence  of  II.  J.  Cookson,  Esq.,  and  formerly 
of  the  late  Lord  Foley.  The  estate  was  acquired 
some  years  ago  by  a  former  Duke  of  Newcastle,  prior 
to  which  it  belonged  to  the  Howard  family,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  The  house  and 
grounds  are  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park  and  exten- 
sive woods,  which  contain  some  of  the  finest 
specimen  Beeches  and  Cedars  of  Lebanon  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  terrace  (of  which  you  gave  an  excellent  en- 


Jasmines.  The  large  clumps  of  Pampas-grass 
(C.ynerium  argenteum)  on  the  lower  terrace  were, 
in  September,  throwing  up  their  beautiful  feathery 
inflorescence,  and  close  by  were  some  good  masses  of 
the  soft  lemon-coloured  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  terrace,  and  immediately 
under  the  windows,  is  the  beautiful  liox  garden 
designed  by  Lady  Foley,  every  plant  of  which  is 
"  green  and  growing,"  and  there  is  not  a  "  gap  "  or 
brown  patch  to  be  seen,  while  all  is  kept  within 
limited  dimensions  by  the  shears,  and  the  whole 
design  brought  out  with  a  clean  groundwork  of  small 
limestone.  A  ribbon  border  parallel  to  the  Box 
garden,  and  backed  with  a  Yew  hedge,  was  nicely  set 
off  with  rows  of  Sunflowers  and  Chrysanthemum  frut- 
escens.      The    shrubbery    border    contained    grand 


13  inches  in  circumference  ;  the  varieties  grown  are 
Danver's  Yellow,  Banbury,  and  Nuneham  Park. 

Potatos  turned  out  clean  and  heavy  crops — a  kind 
named  Haigh's  Improved  Kidney  was  very  good  ;  by 
the  way,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Sutton  occasionally 
uses  a  dressing  of  Rape-dust  at  the  planting  season. 
Peas  are  always  excellent,  William  I.,  Princess  Royal, 
Yorkshire  Hero,  Dr.  McLean,  Laxton's  Omega,  and 
year  Ne  Plus  Ultra  being  the  kinds  relied  on  ;  but  this 
Mr.  Sutton  had  a  kind  on  trial  that  has  been  grown 
by  the  writer's  family  for  over  sixty  years,  and  which 
is  superior  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra  in  every  sense  excepting 
in  height,  the  average  being  7  feet,  and  frequently 
8  feet — a  quality  not  favourable  for  various  reasons  ; 
it  cooks  to  a  "  marrow  "  even  when  other  varieties 
would  be  quite  uneatable  :  the  name  of  it  is  unknown. 


FIG.    120. — THE  TERRACE  GARDEN   AT  WORKSOP  MANOR. 


graving  at  p.  1625  of  the  volume  for  1872),  as  in 
previous  years,  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr.  Sutton 
for  his  judicious  arrangements.  Here  the  long-estab- 
lished masses  of  colour  are  toned  down  by  the  careful 
introduction  into  the  principal  circular  and  other  beds 
of  minor  importance  of  subjects  generally  used  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  carpet  beds,  viz.,  \ruccas, 
Echeverias,  Santolina,  Sempervivums,  Polemonium 
cceruleum  var.,  &c.  The  larger  beds  were  filled  with 
Pelargoniums  Lady  Middleton,  Rose  Queen,  Bayard, 
\Yaltham  Seedling,  Flower  of  Spring,  &c.  The 
standard  Portugal  Laurels,  which  in  1872  were  so 
irregular  in  size  are  now  all  equal,  and  with  heads 
6 — 7  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  boxes  in  which  they 
are  planted  are  all  beautifully  draped  with  Ivy. 

The  noble  terrace  wall  never  was  so  well  furnished 
as  it  was  this  season  with  luxuriant  Vines,  Clematis, 
Aristolochia  Sipho,  Loniceras,   Banksian  Roses,  and 


masses  of  Colchicum  autumnale,  Campanulas,  the 
charming  blue  Salvia  patens,  Marigold  Sans  Souci, 
Sweet  Peas,  &c. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  6  acres  in  extent  and  a 
parallelogram  in  form,  enclosed  by  well-built  walls, 
the  whole  divided  into  sections  by  transverse  walls, 
several  of  which  are  flued.  It  is  sheltered  from  the 
east  and  west  winds  by  plantations,  and  on  the 
north  by  thin  belts  of  trees,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  garden  has  a  good  fall  from  west  to  east.  Mr. 
Miller,  during  his  term  of  management,  did  much  to 
raise  the  standard  of  fertility  of  this  well-favoured 
garden  by  a  systematic  course  of  double  trenching, 
a  practice  well  followed  up  by  his  old  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Sutton,  as  the  enormous  crops  of  vege- 
tables, &c,  produced  year  by  year  amply  testify. 
The  crop  of  Onions  this  season  was  an  extraordinary 
one,  and  sown  in  January.     Many  of  the  bulbs  were 


The  earliest  Pea  grown  at  Worksop  Manor  is  Sutton's 
Emerald  Gem.  Immense  crops  of  Comfrey  and 
Mangel  Wurzel  are  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden  for 
the  cattle,  Mr.  Sutton  having  supervision  of  farm  and 
park,  as  well  as  of  the  gardens.  New  vegetables  are 
often  sent  here  for  trial  by  nurserymen  and  others, 
and  first  and  foremost  this  season  is  Gilbert's  Chou 
de  Burghley,  a  Cabbage  Broccoli,  which  commends 
itself  to  all  who  have  hitherto  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  and  tasting  it  ;  there  is  also  a  new  Cabbage  on 
trial  sent  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  Man- 
chester, and  if  it  prove  as  delicate  and  delicious  in 
flavour  as  it  is  good  in  appearance  it  will  be  a  worthy 
companion  to  the  Chou  de  Burghley.  In  the  sec- 
tion of  the  garden  adjoining  the  gardener's  house  is 
a  splendid  row  of  the  cut-leaved  Blackberry  (Rubus 
laciniatus),  sent  out  several  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Son  &  Sibray,  which  bore  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit. 
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This  Bramble  makes  a  profitable  and  beautiful  screen, 
fit  for  almost  any  position  not  requiring  an  evergreen. 
On  an  unprotected  Peach  wall  there  were  nice 
crops  of  Violette  Hative,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and 
Crawford's  Early.a  fair  sprinkling  of  Pears  and 
Plums,  and  heavy  crops  of  Apples  on  standards,  the 
moat  noteworthy  of  which  were  Blenheim  Orange, 
Keswick  Codlin,  and  Lord  Suffield.  Strawberries  in 
pots  for  forcing  are  in  fine  condition,  possessing  firm, 
plump  crowns  ;  1200  are  fruited  annually  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  :— James  Veitch,  Keens'  Seedling,  and 
President. 

Mr.  Sutton  excels  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Fig. 
Out  of  a  house  16  feet  by  12  feet  he  has  gathered  this 
season  for  the  first  crop  upwards  of  100  dozen  of  fine 
fruit,  and  the  second  crop  appears  to  be  as  good  ;  the 
trees  are  planted  out  and  the  shoots  trained  as  near 
the  glass  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  The  variety 
grown  is  Brown  Turkey.  The  second  Peach-house 
contained  good  crops  of  Elruge  Nectarines  and  Bar- 
rington  Peaches.  In  the  four  substantial  vineries 
were  good  crops  of  family  Grapes,  medium-sized 
bunches  being  preferred  ;  Muscats,  Hamburghs,  Lady 
Downe's,  Foster's  Seedling,  were  exceptionally  well 
finished  ;  whilst  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat,  grown 
side  by  side  with  Madresfield  Court,  is  far  and  away 
ahead  of  the  latter,  with  the  true  musk  flavour  even 
so  early  as  the  middle  of  August,  and  Mrs.  Pince  is 
better  coloured  than  it  is  usual  to  see  it.  By  the 
way,  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Pince  is  grown  is 
heated  entirely  by  flues  :  has  that  anything  to  do  with 
its  superior  flavour? 

Melons  are  also  well  grown  at  Worksop  Manor,  a 
well  constructed  span-roofed  pit  in  three  divisions 
being  set  apart  for  them  and  the  cultivation  of  winter 
Cucumbers  ;  the  Melon  chiefly  grown  is  a  beautifully 
netted  variety  of  Mr.  Sutton's  own  raising.  In  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Melon  pit  is  a  fruiting  plant  of 
Vanilla  aromatica  which  produces  annually  heavy 
crops  of  fine  fruit  J  in  another  division  was  a  grandly 
flowered  specimen  of  Stephanotis  floribunda.  Mr. 
Sutton  ripened  a  fruit  of  it  last  year  and  has  this 
season  a  fine  batch  of  seedlings  ;  it  will  be  interesting 
to  observe  if  they  vary  in  their  floriferous  character. 
A  few  nice  Pines  are  grown  in  lean-to  pits,  the 
Pine  stove  proper  having  recently  been  converted  into 
a  plant  stove,  cut  flowers  and  plants  for  house  decora- 
tion being  in  great  demand. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  floral  feature  in 
September,  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  the  north  green- 
house, the  roof  of  which  was  covered  with  Lapageria 
rubra  and  L.  alba  bearing  nearly  3000  flowers  and 
flower-buds,  thus  practically  demonstrating  that  the 
best  aspect  for  this  Chilian  gem  is  one  of  full  light 
but  not  receiving  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  J.  N.  S. 


Protecting  Tender  Roses, — The  prevalent 
deluging  rains,  with  intervals  of  bright  cold  weather 
and  some  frost,  should  put  Rose  cultivators  on  the 
alert  with  a  view  of  providing  protection  for  any 
tender  Roses  that  may  be  growing  in  the  open  air. 
The  severe  winter  of  l8Sl  did  immense  harm  to 
tender  Roses,  and  while  the  wind  remains  for  the 
most  part  in  the  north,  there  is  no  knowing  how  soon 
the  weather  may  change  to  frost,  and  that  of  a  severe 
character.  It  is  when  frost  follows  close  on  the  heels 
of  drenching  rains  accompanied  by  nipping  winds  that 
the  greatest  harm  is  done.  The  whole  of  the  Tea- 
scented,  China,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Nois- 
ettes, will  require  to  be  protected  more  or  less  ;  for 
though  they  may  withstand  sudden  and  sharp  attacks, 
it  is  long-continued  frosts  and  easterly  winds  that  do 
the  harm,  especially  when  the  latter  are  prevalent 
during  the  spring  months.  Hay-bands,  or  old  hay,  or 
coarse  grass,  twisted  into  the  form  of  bands,  afford  a 
capital  and  efficient  protection  ;  and  if  a  stake  be 
driven  into  the  ground  close  to  the  plant,  the  branches 
gathered  up  close  to  it,  and  the  bands  twisted  round 
them,  but  little  harm  will  come.  Standard  and  dwarf 
plants  may  be  similarly  served  in  this  way.  One 
Rose  grower  who  employs  this  mode  of  protection 
recommends  that  the  bands  should  be  wound  lightly 
about  the  lower  parts  of  the  plant  or  head  where  the 
buds  were  inserted,  "but  towards  the  middle,  and  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  leave  a  little  space  be- 
tween the  coils  of  the  ropes  to  admit  air  during  dry 


weather."  The  same  authority  recommends  half- 
decayed  leaves  for  protecting  Roses  on  their  own 
roots,  placing  them  3  or  4  inches  thick  upon  the  beds. 
If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  heads  of  any 
of  these  some  Fern  will  be  found  useful.  This  was 
largely  used  in  a  Rose  garden  during  the  severe  wea- 
ther of  the  winter  of  iS8o-Sl,  and  with  the  best 
results.  Where  Fern  is  not  obtainable,  a  mixture  of 
long  grass  from  the  verges  of  woods,  and  leaves,  will 
do  equally  well,  and  be  found  to  keep  damaging 
frosts  and  winds  at  bay.  It  is  the  scathing  north  and 
easterly  winds  that  do  more  harm  in  the  long  run 
than  frost,  and  which  so  much  need  to  be  guarded 
against,  especially  when  they  visit  us  in  March,  when 
the  Roses  are  commencing  to  be  active. 
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Country  Rambles;  or  Manchester  Walks  and 
Wild  Flowers,  drv.  By  Leo  Grindon.  Man- 
chester :  Palmer  &.  Howe. 

On  a  chill,  dull  November  day  we  take  up  this 
book,  knowing  little  or  nothing  ot  Manchester  but  its 
forbidding  streets,  and  still  less  of  its  environs.     Few 
things  as  we  write  are  less  tempting  than  an  actual 
visit  to  the  moors  and  bogs  of  Lancashire,  and  yet  as 
we  read  page  after  page  of  Mr.   Grindon's  book  the 
pulse  quickens,  the  botanising  box  seems  to  say  "  Use 
me,"  the  walking-stick  like   a   diviner's   rod   almost 
presses  itself  on  our  acceptance.     We   feel    for   our 
pocket  lens,  make  sure  that  we  have  knife,  pencil,  string, 
and   the   other  impedimenta   of  a  botanical  ramble. 
Now  this  is  about  the  highest  compliment  we  can 
pay  the  author,  but  it  is  genuine.     On  realising  the 
impossibility  of  accompanying  Mr.    Grindon   in   the 
flesh,    and    comparing    the     dreary     outlook     with 
the     glowing     page,     we     begin     to    experience    a 
feeling  of  surprise  that  so  much  of  rural  beauty  and 
interest  is  still  to  be  found  near  Manchester.     True, 
if  man  has  in  some  cases  effected  its  destruction,  he 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  vastly  increased  the  facilities 
for   enjoyment.     The    railway  now   enables  a  hard- 
worked    Lancashire   operative   to    inhale    the    keen 
Derbyshire  air  and  refresh  his  mind  with  the  stern 
beauties  of  the  Peak.     What  possible  tonic  could  be 
better?  and  if  a  doctor  should  be  wanted  to  admin- 
ister it,  or  to  give  trustworthy'counsel  as  to  the  proper 
use  of  it,  who  better  than  the  author?     We  are  not 
about  to  criticise  the  work  in  detail— we  have  already 
admitted  our  want  of  the  requisite  local  knowledge, 
but  on  general  grounds  we  feel  fully  justified  in  com- 
mending the  book— even  on  a  dull  November  day — 
as  excellent  reading.     The  author  is  a  most  intelligent 
companion;    he   knows   his    way  about,    to   use   an 
expressive   phrase  ;  he  knows  what  to  look  for,  and 
how  to  look  for  it  ;  and  he  has  the  gift  of  persuading 
others  to  see  what  he  sees,  to  their  great  advantage. 
As  he  takes  us  over  hill  and  dale,  through  woods  and 
fields,  our  conductor  gossips  the  while  about  trees  and 
flowers  and  insects  ;  he  tells  us  scraps  of  local  history ; 
we  peer  with  him  into  the  village  church,  and  scan 
the  pictural  facades  of  the  "  black  and  white  "  man- 
sions of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,   and  have  a  "look 
round  "  their  gardens.     We  hear  of  worthies  among 
the  Lancashire  folk — of  keen  naturalists  among  a  class 
of  whom  even  their  brother  naturalists  know  next  to 
nothing.    And  then,  foreseeing  perhaps  that  the  perusal 
of  his  pleasant  pages  will  create  a  demand  for  further 
supplies  in  quantity  and  quality  beyond  what  can  be 
expected  in  his  own  little  book,  the  author  tells  his 
reader  of  the  wonderful  free  libraries  of  Manchester. 
If  he  has  been  an  excellent  companion  in  the  field, 
his  qualifications  stand  out  even  more  distinctively  as 
he  makes  known  to  us  the  treasures  of  those  libraries. 
We  were  about  to  suggest  for  a  future  edition  two 
things — a   map,  and    a  chapter    giving   the   general 
physical   features    and    surlace-geology   of    the    dis- 
trict ;  but,  on  second  thought,   it  is  better  to  leave 
this  book  as  it  is.    It  is  sure  to  stimulate  some  earnest 
reader  to  devise  his  own  map,  and  piece  together  the 
local  facts  of  physical  geography  and  geology  in  the 
best  and  most  agreeable  of  all  ways— personal  inves- 
tigation ;  and  so  Mr.  Grindon's  ohject  will  be  better 
attained  than  by  any  formal  didactic  teaching. 


The  Micrograpkic  Dictionary  (Van  Voorst). 

— The  fourth  edition  of  this  work,  indispensable  to 
microscopists,  has  now  reached  the  seventeenth  part, 
which  brings  the  work  down  to  the  end  of  the  letter  R 

Flora     of     Spain,— Professor    Willknmm's 

Illustrationes  Fbr.e  Hispania  instilarumque  \Balea- 

rium  has  reached  its  fifth  part.  The  coloured  figures 
are  as  remarkable  as  before  for  their  fidelity  and  free- 
dom from  artistic  conventionalities  and  exaggerations. 
Campanula  Bolosii  and  C.  speciosa  should  be  secured 
by  phnt-Invers,  as  two  of  the  finest  of  their  class.  The 
text  is  in  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish. 


Cattleva  labiata. — Among  other  fine  things  in 
bloom  at  Mr.  R.  P.  Percival's,  Clevelands,  Birkdale, 
is  a  very  good  form  of  the  autumn-flowering  Cattleya 
labiata,  with  the  base  of  the  column  white,  and  a  dis- 
tinct white  ray  proceeding  from  it  halfway  up  each  of 
the  petals.  This  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  by  daylight,  but  by  gaslight  it  renders  it  per- 
fectly enchanting.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  in 
bloom  a  very  distinct  form  of  Cattleya  guttata  Leo- 
poldii  with  white  wings  to  the  labellum. 

Odontoglossum  crispum,  var. — Mr,  Toll,  of 
Manchester,  sends  a  flower  of  a  very  distinct  form  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum.  The  whole  of  the  flower  is 
pure  white  except  the  base  of  the  labellum  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  column,  which  is  marked  with 
bright  lemon-yellow.  The  middle  of  the  labellum  is 
polished,  and  has  a  glassy  appearance.  Altogether 
the  flower  reminds  one  of  a  flattened  Ccelogyne 
cristata,  and  if  it  retains  its  present  character  it  will 
be  a  very  desirable  variety, 

Dendrochilum  uncatum,  a  pretty  addition  to 
the  genus,  with  growth  of  D.  filiforme  and  flowers  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  D.  glumaceum,  is  now 
in  bloom  at  Messrs.  Low's  nursery  at  Clapton.  The 
flowers  are  white,  faintly  tinged  with  sea-green,  and 
are  very  fragrant. 

Dendrobium  Hughii,  that  delicate  little  novelty, 
is  now  in  bloom  at  the  Clapton  Nursery.  In  growth 
it  resembles  D.  lasioglossum,  and  the  pure  white 
sweet-scented  flowers  have  the  flat  labellum  of  D. 
barbatulum,  a  variety  which  they  much  resemble,  but 
the  flowers  are  more  clustered  than  those  of  D.  bar- 
batulum. 

Cymbidium  Mastersii.  —  From  Mr.  Simcoe, 
gardener  to  G.  Neville  Wyatt,  Esq.,  of  Cheltenham, 
comes  a  very  fine  spike  of  that  lovely  sweet-scented 
Orchid,  Cymbidium  Mastersii.  It  has  the  pure  white 
flowers  of  the  species  as  it  was  originally  imported, 
but  the  closer  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
purple  markings  of  their  labellums,  are  very  similar  to  . 
the  variety  afline.  A  large  spathe  of  the  new  Anthu* 
rium  Andreanum  over  6  inches  in  diameter  accom- 
panies it,  and  serves  to  show  to  what  perfection  this 
marvellous  plant  can  be  grown. 

Pescatorea  Lehmanni. — The  same  box  also 
contains  a  very  fine  form  of  the  white  and  violet 
Pescatorea  Lehmanni,  which  Mr.  Simcoe  says 
grows  like  a  weed  with  him  {if  others  could  say  the 
same  it  would  not  be  the  rare  plant  it  is)  ;  Odonto- 
glossum Rossii  rubescens,  Cypripedium  Spicerianum 
magnificum,  a  grand  dark  form  of  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora,  Odontoglossum  Insleayi  superbum,  and  O. 
Londesboroughianum  are  also  sent. 

Vanda  or  Odontoglossum?— Which  will  pro- 
duce the  largest  fullest  flower  of  these  opposite 
species?  At  any  rate  we  have  a  rival  in  V.  San- 
deriana  to  O.  vexillarium,  as  the  dried  flower  proved 
shown  at  Stevens'  Rooms  on  the  l6ih  inst.,  the 
first  public  sale  of  this  grand  novelty.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  a  large  quantity  will  arrive,  and  be  success- 
fully grown,  for  truly  it  is  a  grand  species.  I  traced 
the  outline  of  a  flower,  and  find  it  nearly  5  inches  in 
diameter,  the  shoulders  of  each  segment  being  very 
broad,  and  the  flower  pressing  out  as  in  a  grand 
O.  vexillarium.  The  price  for  the  large  specimens 
was  as  high  as  twelve  to  sixteen  guineas,  a  fine 
small  plant  (sure  to  live)  fetching  three  guineas  or 
more.  The  habit  is  good  provided  it  grows  in  an 
upright  position,  the  leaves  being  shortish,  very 
strong,  and  the  stem  also  has  the  latter  quality.  The 
plants  showed  a  quantity  of  spikes,  sub-erect  even  in 
a  small  slate.  It  will  prove  a  great  ornament  to  our 
houses.  One  very  noticeable  trait  in  its  character  is 
the  almost  total  absence  of  roots  at  intervals  up  the 
stems,  those  organs  being  produced  at  the  very  base 
in  thick  clusters.  This  will  be  a  drawback  towards 
importing  it,  for  in  .1  good  many  specimens  many 
had  died.  Odontoglossum  Alexandra;  maintains  its 
price,  especially  yrand  varieties,  as  is  evidenced  by 
"half  a  plant,  bearing  a  thirtecn-bloomed  spike," 
fetching  forty  guineas.  The  vendor  had  a  wish  to 
retain  one  half,  so  sold  half  only,  the  half  to  be  at 
the  purchaser's  option.  It  was  a  very  grand  form,  of 
great  substance  and  purity,  with  a  very  heavy  distinct 
spot  on  the  sepals  and  lip,  the  lower  sepals  pale  rosy- 
mauve.    D,  B.  C. 
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Stoves.— Where  insects  of  whatever  kind  are  rife 
in  this  department,  all  the  time  that  can  be  conveni- 
ently spared  to  eradicate  some  kinds  and  reduce 
others  to  a  minimum,  should  be  spent  at  this  thank- 
less yet  necessary  task.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  far 
better  to  go  through  the  entire  collection  ;  those  that 
are  the  worst  infested  may  be  seen  to  in  the  first 
instance,  and  again  looked  at  after  the  others  have 
been  overhauled,  before  all  are  once  again  arranged 
in  their  places.  Do  not  hurry  this  kind  of  work 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  appearance  of  the  houses 
for  a  few  days.  Time  spent  in  this  manner  now 
will  doubly  repay  itself  before  many  months  are  past. 
When  we  took  charge  here,  we  found  mealy-bug  in 
every  direction,  but  were  determined  to  master  it  in 
one  way  or  another ;  this  we  have  succeeded  in  doing 
to  our  entire  satisfaction.  For  years  past  this  pest 
has  not  troubled  us :  being  entirely  free  from  it  we  can 
devote  considerably  more  time  to  the  general  well- 
being  of  our  plants.  When  once  any  cultivator  has 
experienced  a  freedom  from  this  insect,  one  at  least  of 
his  many  anxieties  is  cast  to  the  winds.  We  can 
move  our  plants  about  from  house  to  house  now  just 
as  we  please,  and  no  fear  has  to  be  apprehended  of 
spreading  bug  to  the  (ruit-houses  ;  neither  can  it  be 
caught  by  taking  plants  to  the  conservatory,  that 
structure  being  clear  of  it  also.  On  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
be  it  either  large  or  small,  I  would  like  to  impress  the 
urgent  necessity  there  is  of  reducing  this  insect  above 
all  others  to  a  minimum  and  ultimately  finally  exter- 
minating it.  It  will  redound  to  their  credit  to  succeed 
in  these  attempts.  Some  growers  still  doubt  that  this 
can  be  effected,  but  the  places  are  few  and  far  between 
where  success  cannot  be  secured  by  perseverance. 
Having  twice  succeeded  myself  I  speak  more  con- 
fidently perhaps  than  I  should  otherwise  do.  Our 
practice  has  been  recited  in  previous  Calendars,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  ;  suffice  it  to  say  we  keep  a 
strict  watch  on  all  new  additions  to  our  collection, 
and  should  a  stray  bug  be  found  he  is  seen  to  at 
once.  A  small  house  by  itself  holds  all  fresh  plants 
till  they  are  proved  to  be  clean. 

For  all  stove  plants  a  night  temperature  of  from 
63°  to  65°  will  now  be  ample,  with  a  rise  of  Io°  or 
15°  in  the  daytime,  according  to  the  weather.  When 
mild,  even  if  the  sun  is  not  shining  and  thus  raising 
the  temperature,  a  chink  of  top  air  will  be  beneficial 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  No  undue  excite- 
ment in  growth  should  be  attempted  at  this,  the 
dullest  season  of  the  year.  We  know  not  what  sort 
of  weather  may  be  in  store  for  us  a  month  or  two 
later  on  ;  should  it  then  be  severe  a  drop  of  50  at 
night  below  the  above  quotations  will  be  far  better 
than  trying  to  maintain  the  same  by  hard  firing. 
Economy  with  regard  to  fuel  should  be  enforced,  more 
especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  ;  then, 
later  on,  when  growth  is  again  advancing,  the 
use  of  the  same  can  be  better  applied.  Those 
who  are  located  near  the  metropolis,  or  other  large 
towns,  will  find  the  exterior  of  their  houses  to  have 
received  a  considerable  deposit  during  foggy  weather. 
It  is  essential  to  cleanse  the  glass  as  far  as  possible  in 
order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  light,  the  more 
so  in  the  case  of  houses  in  which  a  somewhat  high 
temperature  is  maintained.  An  ordinary  hair  broom 
will  effect  this  without  mueh  difficulty.  Plants  of 
Poinsettias  that  are  still  developing  their  showy 
bracts  will  be  greatly  aided  by  occasional  doses  of 
liquid  manure,  provided  they  have  well  filled  their 
pots  with  roots.  The  latest  stock  of  these  plants 
will  be  safe  in  a  minimum  temperature  of  55°,  if  it  is 
still  requisite  to  retard  them.  Young  stuff  of  foliage 
plants  that  are  needed  to  be  kept  as  healthy  as  can  be 
in  small  pots,  to  draw  from  as  changes  for  dinner- 
table  decorations,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  fre- 
quent sponging  with  a  weak  solution  of  any  accepted 
insecticide.  Besides  acting  as  a  preventive  against 
insects,  their  foliage  will  look  all  the  brighter  and 
cleaner  when  the  plants  are  placed  on  the  table. 
Should  any  Crotons  amongst  this  stock  be  making  a 
set  of  young  leaves,  reserve  any  such  till  they  are 
tolerably  well  hardened.  We  still  continue  to  take 
off  nice  bright  coloured  shoots  of  these  plants,  finding 
no  difficulty  in  striking  them  when  healthy  and  of 
free  growth. 


Forcing  Department. — A  few  pots  each  of  the 
Paper-white  and  Roman  Narciss  should  be  intro- 
duced every  lew  days,  so  also  should  the  while 
Roman  Hyacinths.  These  and  the  Narciss  just 
named  are  most  valuable  between  now  and  Christmas, 
the  Paper-white  and  Schizostylis  coccinea  being 
excellent  companions  for  the  early  Hyacinth.  A  few 
imported  clumps  of  Spir.ta  (Astilbe)  japonica  may 
likewise  be  brought  on  ;  for  early  work  we  have  found 
these  superior  to  home-grown  stock.  Of  Tulips,  the 
Due  van  Thols  will  be  the  best  to  bring  in  early  ; 
these  should  not,  however,  be  placed  in  too  brisk  a 
temperature,  or  the  flowers  will  be  flimsy.  Azalea 
indica  alba,  A.  narcissioetiora,  and  A.  punctulata,  are 
amongthebest  kinds  to  work  intoflower  forChristmas. 
After  two  or  three  seasons'  forcing  these  varieties  will 
flower  with  comparative  ease.  If  Lily  of  the  Valley 
be  required,  early  imported  crowns  will  be  found  the 
most  reliable.  Plunging  them  in  cocoa-fibre  with  a 
brisk  heat  will  soon  induce  them  to  throw  up  spikes. 

Conservatory. — The  Chrysanthemums  will  now, 
and  for  some  few  weeks  to  come,  keep  this  structure 
gay.  Remove  all  decaying  flowers  and  foliage  at 
every  opportunity.  If  the  buds  have  not  been  too 
severely  thinned,  there  will  be  found  many  that  will 
yet  open,  either  to  add  to  the  effect,  or  to  be  found 
useful  to  supply  cut  flowers.  Ventilate  freely  on  all 
favourable  occasions  to  keep  the  atmosphere  as  dry 
and  buoyant  as  possible.  Where  Camellias  are 
being  grown  in  the  open  borders  of  this  house, 
see  that  they  are  well  supplied  with  water.  Do 
not  on  any  account  allow  them  to  suffer  from 
this  time  onwards,  or  loss  of  buds  will  be  the 
result.  Where  too  many  of  these  are  swelling 
off  for  the  good  of  the  plants  thinning  may  be  resorted 
to.  With  us,  however,  this  is  seldom  needed,  the 
dense  fogs  we  experience  at  times  being  even  too 
effectual  in  this  respect.  James  Hudson,  Gunnerslmrv 
House  Gardens,  W.,  November  21, 


The  first  favourable  opportunity  should  be  taken  to 
get  all  pieces  of  ground  manured,  dug,  and  trenched 
where  necessary,  as  they  are  cleared  of  Cauliflower 
and  early  Broccoli  stumps,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness 
for  early  plantings  of  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  and  other 
crops.  The  wheeling  of  manure,  however,  should 
not  be  attempted  while  the  walks  and  grounds  are 
saturated  with  rain.  Owing  to  the  very  mild  weather 
which  we  have  experienced  during  the  present  and 
preceding  month,  together  with  the  great  quantity  of 
rain  which  fell  during  that  period,  vegetation  has 
been  rather  active  for  the  time  of  year,  and  if  a  severe 
spell  of  frost  were  to  suddenly  set  in  now,  it  would 
make  havoc  among  many  of  the  crops.  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a 
good  supply  of  bracken,  or  whatever  protecting 
material  may  be  most  readily  obtained,  close  at  hand, 
with  which  to  protect  ridges  of  Celery,  Endive,  and 
young  Lettuce  plants,  which  are  growing  in  warm 
situations  out-of-doors  ;  also  those  under  hand-glasses, 
and  in  pits  and  frames,  whenever  the  character  of  the 
weather  may  render  protection  necessary.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  a  fine  day  when  the  leaves  are  dry  to 
finally  earth  up  late  plantings  of  Celery  and  Cardoons, 
and  pull  up  any  weeds  that  are  among  breadths  of 
Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  &c,  and  remove, them  to  the 
rubbish  heap,  together  with  any  yellow  leaves  which 
may  be  attached  to  the  stems  of  the  plants. 

Frame  Ground. — The  subjects  in  this  depart- 
ment should  have  an  abundance  of  air  in  the  absence 
of  frost  and  snow — I  mean  the  young  Lettuce  and 
Cauliflower  plants  for  spring  planting — to  ensure  a 
sturdy  growth  in  the  plants.  Look  over  the  estab- 
lished plants  of  Endive  and  Lettuce  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  remove  therefrom  any  decaying  matter  that 
may  be  adhering  to  them,  and  destroy  forthwith  any 
slugs  that  maybe  found  located  amongst  them. 

Forcing  Department. — The  present  will  be  a 
good  time  to  put  Potato  sets  of  the  Ashleaf  and  Ham- 
mersmith Kidneys,  which  are  two  excellent  varieties, 
in  boxes,  or  singly  in  3-inch  pets  in  leaf-mould,  and 


put  them  in  a  little  heat  to  start  them  preparatory  to 
being  planted  on  the  hot-beds  when  they  have  made 
.1  couple  of  inches  of  growth  a  few  weeks  hence. 
Another  batch  of  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  roots  should 
be  got  into  the  Mushroom  house,  or,  where  this  accom- 
modation does  not  exist,  should  be  covered  with  pots 
in  the  open  ground,  and  the  pots  covered  with  3  or 
4  feet  thick  of  Oak  or  Chestnut  leaves.  Another 
frame  of  Asparagus  should  be  got  in  at  once.  Sow 
Mustard  and  Cress  at  short  intervals,  so  as  to  have  a 
good  succession  of  them  for  saladlng,  and  see  that 
successional  beds  of  Radishes  are  attended  to  in  the 
way  of  airing  and  watering]  at  the  the  roots.  Stable- 
dung  (including  the  horse-droppings)  and  leaves  in 
about  equal  quantities  should  be  thrown  together 
next  week,  and  turned  over  a  couple  of  times  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two  to  sweeten,  wherewith  to 
make  up  hotbeds  for  Potatos,  Carrots,  Radishes,  &c, 
about  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  month.  Keep  a 
good  supply  of  rich  soil  to  hand  in  the  potting-shed 
in  readiness  for  the  sowing  and  top-dressing  of  French 
Beans  and  other  purposes  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment. H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle  Gardens,  Wilts. 


Peaches   anb   Nectarines. 

If  the  directions  given  in  previous  Calendars  have 
been  carried  out,  the  early  house  will  now  be  ready  for 
starting;  and  if  ripe  Peaches  are  required  by  the 
middle  or  end  of  May  it  should  be  started  at  once. 
All  that  will  be  necessary  for  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  will  be  to  close  the  house,  unless  we  get  very 
severe  weather,  when  a  little  fire-heat  may  be  used  to 
keep  the  temperature  from  40°  to  45°  by  night,  and 
50°  to  550  by  day,  with  a  rise  of  5°  or  10°  more  by 
sun-heat.  Where  fermenting  materials  composed  of 
fresh  leaves  and  stable-manure  can  be  used,  it  may  be 
done  with  advantage,  giving  off  a  nice  humid  heat ; 
it  will  require  frequent  additions  and  turning  to  keep 
it  sweet  and  fresh.  Syringe  the  trees,  paths,  and 
walls  with  tepid  water  twice  daily,  about  9.30  A.M. 
and  2  P.M.,  except  on  very  dull  days,  when  the  morn- 
ing syringing  will  be  sufficient.  Where  the  sashes 
have  not  been  removed  the  trees  will  require  a 
thorough  watering  at  the  roots  with  tepid  water  at 
about  85°,  but  when  they  have  been  removed  they 
will  stand  for  a  time.  The  heavy  drenching  rains  we 
have  had  this  autumn  must  have  completely  saturated 
the  borders  to  the  very  bottom.  If  the  roots  are 
allowed  to  go  outside  they  must  be  protected  with  a 
good  covering  of  dry  litter  or  leaves.  I  am  confining 
the  roots  in  our  early  houses  to  the  inside  borders,  for 
I  find,  where  the  roots  are  encouraged  inside  by  fre- 
quent top-dressings  and  mulching,  that  very  few  go 
outside  ;  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  root-room  in- 
side I  consider  this  the  best  plan,  the  roots  being 
more  under  command,  and  much  more  easily  supplied 
with  water,  especially  in  bad  weaiher.  The  second 
house  may  now  be  cleaned  according  to  directions 
already  given  ;  when  the  weather  is  unfit  for  outdoor 
work  such  work  may  be  pushed  forward  with  advan- 
tage. Go  over  trees  in  late  houses,  and  take  off  all 
loose  leaves,  to  expose  the  wood  to  all  the  light  pos- 
sible.  7.  Wallis,  Keele  Gardens,  Nov.  21. 


THE   CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

THE   TEMPLE.; 

An  Invitation. 

Come  unto  the  Templet    Comet 
See  the  gay  Chrysanthemum  ! 

When  the  floral  world  is  glum, 

Welcome,  bright  Chrysanthemum  ! 

Let  the  "  Lazy  Minstrel  "  hum 

Praises  to  Chrysanthemum  : 

On  his  banjo  let  him  thrum 

Glory  to  Chrysanthemum ! 

Some  "  incurved,"  "  reflexed  "  are  some 

Curious  Chrysanthemum  ! 

White  and  crimson,  lilac,  pluin, 

Elegant  Chrysanthemum  ! 

"Snowdrop,"  "Stella,"  "  Stria-/«w," 

Exquisite  Chrysanthemum  ! 

"  Constance  "  and  Rex  Rubro-raw," 

Newest  fine  Chrysanthemum  ! 

Pretty  girls  at  prandi-ft/// 

Toast  the  sweet  Chrysanthemum  ! 

Afterwards  at  "  kettledrum" 

Bless  the  dear  Chrysanthemum  ! 

Luncheon  in  the  Templet    Come  ! 
Oystereo — Chrysanthemum  /—  Punch. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Monday,        Nov.  37 


Nov.  28 


Wednesday,  Nov.  29  - 


Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 


Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms  ; 
and  at  the  Auction  Mart,  by  I'rotheroc 
&  Morris. 
Sale  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  Fruit  Trees, 
Itulbs,  &c.  at  the  City   Rooms,  by   Pro- 
theroe  &  Morris. 
Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  Lee's  Nursery, 
Richmond. 
"  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists'  Chrysan- 
themum Show  (three  davs). 
Sale  of  Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs,  at  Stevens' 

Rooms. 
Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  Steele's  Nursery,, 
c     Richmond,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Nov  la  \  Sale   of    Imported    Orchids,    at    Stevens' 

'  i    I      Rooms. 
t\  (  Sale  of  Lilium  auratum  and  other  Bulbs, 

^cl-    *  I      at  the  Mart,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
tw     „  1  Sale  of  Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs,  at  Stevens' 
ucc.    3^     Koomg. 


IT  goes  terribly  against  the  grain  to  see  the 
destruction  of  British  Ferns  and  Orchids 
practised  by  "  eradicators " — for  that  is  their 
just  title — who  supply  the  markets  or  the 
hawkers  who  offer  their  wares  from  door  to 
door.  We  all  rejoice  at  the  extension  of  the 
love  of  plants,  and  the  good  influences  which 
result  from  it ;  but  we  shudder  at  the  prospect 
of  the  speedy  extirpation  of  our  choicest  favour- 
ites. A  partial  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
gardener,  who,  in  the  first  place,  knows  how  to 
collect  the  plants  with  the  least  amount  of 
injury,  and,  in  the  next  place,  is  competent  and 
willing  to  propagate  and  distribute  them  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Only  on  these  grounds  can  the 
wholesale  raids  made  upon  Odontoglossums 
and  Phalcenopsis  and  other  foreign  Orchids, 
to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  be  expiated.  If 
the  plants  are  ruthlessly  and  remorselessly 
stripped  from  their  native  haunts,  there  is 
at  least  the  possibility  that  by  the  art  of  the 
cultivator  they  may  be  preserved,  propagated, 
and  developed,  so  that  in  our  hothouses  they 
may  attain  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown 
under  the  more  hostile  conditions  to  which  they 
are  exposed  in  Nature. 

The  fancy  for  "  alpine  plants  "  is  also  giving 
rise  to  well  grounded  fears  that  many  of  the 
best  and  most  interesting  plants  may  be  extir- 
pated, and  that  thus  so  many  elements  in  the 
history  of  the  world  as  studied  by  the  naturalists 
will  be  lost.  What  would  be  said  if  a  raid  were 
made  upon  the  national  archives,  or  even  upon 
our  parish  registers  ?  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  once,  protests  loud  and  deep  would  now 
surely  be  uttered,  and,  more  than  that,  effectual 
means  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  vandalism  in  the  future.  The  protection 
of  rare  or  interesting  objects  of  natural  history 
may  be  defended  on  the  same  principle.  No 
one  would  desire  to  limit  the  legitimate  collec- 
tion of  rarities  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  an 
innocent  taste,  still  less  when  the  plants  or  other 
objects  are  secured  for  the  purpose  of  study  or 
of  advancing  knowledge.  Between  this  legiti- 
mate use  and  ruthless  extirpation  for  the  mere 
sake  of  greed,  there  is  a  vast  difference  which 
every  one  with  a  spark  of  intelligence  can  recog- 
nise, even  if  he  be  not  able  in  all  cases  to  "  draw 
the  line." 

Our  Swiss  friends  have,  as  we  learn  from 
our  correspondents,  taken  alarm  at  the  rapid 
diminution  of  their  treasures,  and  are  taking 
steps  to  prevent  it.  The  markets  of  Geneva 
and  other  towns  are  supplied  with  "alpines" 
torn  up  by  hundreds  and  thousands  when  in 
bloom  by  ignorant  peasant  women.  At  first 
cut  blooms  and  bouquets  of  the  more  accessible 
species  were  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
fields,  but  as  the  taste  for  their  cultivation  in- 
creased, roots  were  brought  from  the  higher  and 
more  distant  mountains.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  a  sacrifice  is  thus  made.  Only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  plant  are  sufficiently  care- 
fully uprooted  to  grow  properly.  Moreover, 
the  traffickers  in  these  plants  uproot  all  they 
can  lay  hands  on  in  any  particular  locality — 
not  on  their  own  account  only,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  any  one  else  sharing  in  the 
nefarious  traffic.  Comparing  the  flora  of  the 
environs  of  Geneva,  as  it  was  when  catalogued 


in  1S61  by  Reuter,  with  what  it  now  is,  Mr. 
Correvon  assures  us  that  the  diminution  of 
rare  species  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  is  most 
striking,  so  much  so,  that  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
characteristic  species  is  only  a  matter  of  a  very 
short  time.  Thus  Atragene  alpina,  Cypripedium 
Calceolus,  Daphne  alpina,  Tulipa  sylvestris, 
Erythronium  dens-canis,  Ononis  rolundifolia, 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
Saleve  ;  Cyclamen  hederifolium  from  the  only 
known  Swiss  locality  near  Aigle,  and  Tulipa 
maleolens  from  near  Sion.  From  the  higher 
mountains  come  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
such  plants  as  Gentiana  verna,  G.  acaulis, 
Draba  aizoides,  Dryas  octopetala,  Soldanella 
montana,  the  Edelweiss,  the  Androsaces,  Violas, 
Pinguiculas,  Primulas,  Anemones,  and  the  like. 
Some  of  the  women  have  even  uprooted 
hundreds  of  seedling  Pinus  Cembra,  inflicting 
thus  a  distinct  loss  to  the  mountain  side.  In 
the  Valais  things  are  no  better,  the  Vandals 
bring  thence  Anemone  montana,  Adonis  ver- 
nalis,  Bulbocodium  vernum,  Viola  pinnata, 
Opuntia  vulgaris,  Achillea  tomentosa,  and  a 
host  of  others.  These  are  disposed  of  by  the 
"hotte"-ful  in  Vevey,  Lausanne,  Clarens,  and 
specially  Geneva.  Against  this  state  of  things 
ineffectual  protests  have  been  from  time  to  time 
raised  by  the  botanists  and  flower  lovers.  The 
decoration  of  apartments  by  means  of  these 
little  gems  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  in  Switzer- 
land, and,  under  the  circumstances,  a  most  de- 
plorable one.  The  local  nurserymen  could  readily 
supply,  at  no  greater  cost,  plants  equally  or 
more  suitable  for  the  purpose  without  injury  to 
any  one.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  public 
should  be  induced  not  to  buy  the  plants,  or  at 
least  that  they  should  consent  to  buy  the  cut 
flowers  only.  We  greatly  fear  such  persuasion 
would  be  as  little  listened  to  as  that  which 
seeks  to  induce  ladies  to  renounce  bird-plumage 
for  trimmings,  or  seal-skin  for  clothing,  or  which 
would  banish  veal  from  our  tables.  Some  happy 
mutation  of  fashion  may  accomplish  in  a  few 
weeks  more  than  all  the  protests  of  distressed 
enthusiasts. 

Meanwhile  some  members  of  the  Swiss 
Alpine'  Club  have  formed  themselves  into  an 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  Plants.  The 
Association  seeks  to  educate  public  opinion  on 
the  matter,  to  show  the  fatal  consequences  of 
the  present  practice,  to  indicate  the  best 
methods  of  growing  the  plants  from  seed,  and 
of  cultivating  them.  More  practical  still  in  his 
methods  is  the  member  who  has  just  purchased 
the  mountain  of  Dole,  and  prohibits  any  one 
from  uprooting  plants  without  his  sanction. 
The  owner  of  the  Reculet,  one  of  the  richest 
localities  for  plants  near  Geneva,  intends  to 
follow  the  same  course  ;  so  that  it  is  hoped  that 
just  as  mountains  of  refuge  have  been  established 
where  the  chamois  can  no  longer  be  molested 
with  impunity,  so  similar  sanctuary  may  be 
afforded  to  the  alpine  plants. 

We  can  but  sympathise  most  heartily  with 
our  Swiss  friends,  even  although  it  may  subject 
us  to  the  same  threats  and  penalties  as  those  to 
which  we  were  once  subjected  when  our 
curiosity,  and  the  desire  to  keep  the  readers  of 
this  Journal  informed  as  to  the  culture  of  the 
Vine,  led  us  to  inspect  some  vineyards  near 
Villeneuve.  On  that  occasion  the  amendes 
and  restrictions  were,  in  theory  at  least,  so 
numerous,  that  a  glance  over  the  vineyard  wall 
even  became  a  dangerous  practice ;  but  as 
loyal  devotees  of  Flora  we  should  willingly 
submit  to  any  judicious  restrictions  that  may  be 
found  desirable  ;  and  as  the  Geneva  Association 
for  the  Protection  of  Plants  is  desirous  of  enter- 
ing into  communication  with  members  of  our 
Alpine  Club,  with  botanists  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  flora  of  the  Alps,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  known  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  and  refer  those  interested  to  our 


correspondent,  M.  Correvon,  the  Curator  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Geneva,  for  further  infor- 
mation. 


A  Fine  Old  Walnut  Tree.— The  portrait 

on  the  opposite  page  (fig.  121)  is  that  of  a  noble  old 
Walnut  tree,  which  grows  near  one  of  the  drives  at 
Mentmore,  the  palatial  seat  of  the  late  Baron  Mayer 
de  Rothschild,  and  now  of  Lord  Rosebery. 
When  measured  a  few  years  ago  it  was  66  feet  high, 
and  had  a  circumference  of  bole  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground  of  12  feet  7  inches.  The  circumference  of  its 
branches  was  270  feet,  and  their  spread  in  diameter 
96  feet. 

Wistaria  sinensis.— Mr.  Squibbs,  gardener 

to  Mrs.  Bonsor,  Rook's  Nest,  Godstone,  kindly  in- 
forms us  in  reply  to  the  enquiry  at  p.  560,  that  when 
his  late  father,  in  July,  1S22,  became  gardener  at 
Rook's  Nest  to  Charles  Hampden  Turner,  Esq., 
there  was  a  Wistaria  planted  in  one  of  the  vineries, 
but  this  being  presumably  found  an  inconvenient 
place  for  it,  the  plant  was  removed,  and  ultimately 
planted  against  a  south  wall  at  Leigh  Place,  God- 
stone,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Turner's  son,  and  there  it 
remained  until  a  few  years  ago.  At  one  time  it 
covered  a  wall  sixty  yards  long,  but  it  gradually 
declined  in  vigour,  and,  the  main  stem  decaying,  it 
was  cut  down,  but  it  still  continues  to  throw  up  shoots. 
Mr.  Squibbs  states  that  Captain  Welbank  was  Mr. 
Turner's  brother-in-law,  and  resided  until  his  death 
at  The  Priory,  Sandridge  ;  and  as  his  father  raised 
several  plants,  and  Mr.  Turner  was  a  great  patron 
of  horticulture,  Mr.  Squibbs  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  Chiswick  plants  were  sent  from  Rook's  Nest. 
With  reference  to  the  notable  old  plant  at  "Bothams" 
we  are  glad  to  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Charsley,  that  it  is  still  alive. 

The  Great  York  Horticultural  Fete, 

1SS3. — The  exhibition  to  be  held  in  June  next  will 
celebrate  a  quarter  of  a  century's  work  in  the 
promotion  of  horticulture  by  the  committee  of  this 
Society,  it  having  been  established  in  1S59,  and  it  has 
always  been  in  a  prosperous  condition.  During  that 
period  it  has  paid  upwards  of  ,£10,000  in  prizes,  and 
has  divided  upwards  of  .£700  amongst  the  charities  of 
York.  A  circular  is  now  being  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  leading  members  of  the  nursery  and 
seed  trade  of  the  country,  inviting  special  aid  in  the 
way  of  extra  prizes,  to  supplement  the  liberal  schedule 
annually  issued  by  the  committee.  Vegetables  have 
hitherto  had  but  little  notice  at  York,  so  that  an 
excellent  opportunity  is  offered  for  extra  prizes  in  this 
class.  The  committee  is  anxious  to  make  this 
twenty-fifth  exhibition  the  most  remarkable  the 
Society  has  yet  held,  and  therefore  earnestly  hope  this 
appeal  will  be  liberally  responded  to. 

Hard-wooded  Heaths.— The  new  Heath- 
house  recently  erected  by  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Son, 
of  Kingston,  is  now  filled  with  the  finest  collection 
of  these  plants  to  be  seen  in  the  country.  Messrs. 
Jackson's  nursery  has  long  been  famous  for  its  spe- 
cimen Heaths,  which  have  never  looked  more  pro- 
mising than  they  do  in  their  new  home.  The  house 
contains  three  rows  of  plants  in  such  robust  health 
that  at  a  short  distance  one  could  hardly  believe  they 
belonged  to  the  hard-wooded  section.  The  plants 
are  kept  fully  exposed  unless  in  case  of  stormy  weather, 
and  their  increasing  health  and  vigour  is  the  strongest 
proof  we  can  mention  of  Mr.  Puttick's  abilities  as  a 
Heath  grower,  Mr.  Puttick  having  grown  most  of  the 
plants  from  the  cutting.  There  are  not  manycollections 
of  hard-wooded  Heaths  (specimens)  now  left  in  the 
country,  and  we  hardly  know  what  will  become  of 
hard-wooded  plants  in  general  when  the  present  race 
of  cultivators  pass  away.  During  the  late  exhibition 
at  Kingston  a  great  many  gardeners  paid  a  special 
visit  to  the  nursery  to  see  the  Heaths,  whose  history 
is  so  closely  identified  with  the  great  exhibitions  of 
the  past  twenty  years. 

Banks  of  Gardenias.— People  who  grow 

Gardenias  as  pot  plants  scattered  up  and  down  a 
whole  house  can  form  but  little  idea  of  their  exquisite 
beauty  where  planted  out  in  narrow  borders,  and 
trained  in  the  form  of  a  sloping  bank.  Their  green 
leaves  and  pure  white  fragrant  flowers  are  a  beautifu- 
sight  at  any  time,  but  especially  in  winter,  when  sweetly- 
scented  flowers  are  both  scarce  and  rare.  Mr.  Jones 
has  a  border  of  this  kind  in  one  of  the  houses  at  Frog- 
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more,  in  which  the  plants  are  coming  into  flower,  the 
flowers  being  large  and  the  foliage  of  the  plants  of  a 
deep  green  colour.  The  entire  surface  of  the  border 
is  overrun  with  Selaginella  Kraussiana,  which  how- 
ever is  hardly  visible,  owing  to  the  dense  character  of 
the  foliage. 

PaSSIFLORE.E      OF     ECUADOR     AND      NEW 

Grenada. — A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  by  Dr.  Masters, 
who  based  his  remarks  upon  the  collections  made  by 


instead  of  from  the  throat.  There  still  remain  many 
fine  species  to  be  introduced  to  gardens,  and  it  is 
probable,  from  the  high  elevation  at  which  the  plants 
grow,  that  some  of  them  would  be  hardy  in  the 
South  or  West  of  Ireland  and  Kngland,  and  in  the 
Channel  Islands.  Grafting  on  V.  cterulea  might  be 
tried  ;  indeed  further  experiments  on  the  hardihood 
of  these  plants  are  the  more  promising,  from  the  fact 
that  the  common  P.  coerulea,  which  endures  all  but 
the  most  severe  winters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,   is  a   native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rjo 


and  in  point  of  effect  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
flowers  in  the  collection. 

Yucca  recurva. — No  one  can  look  upon  a 

finely-developed  specimen  of  this  handsome  species 
without  being  convinced  that'  it  is  most  appropriately 
named  the  Weeping-leaved  Yucca.  It  has  a  grace- 
ful and  elegant  habit  of  growth  ;  the  leaves  at  first  are 
erect  and  somewhat  glaucous,  and  afterwards  they 
change  to  a  deep  green  hue,  and  gracefully  bend 
downwards,  in  this  respect  presenting  a  marked  contrast 


Fig,  121.— old  walnut  tree  at  mentmore.  (see  p.  6S8.) 


M.  Ed.  Andre.  As  a  rule,  owing  to  their  succulent 
nature,  the  flowers  of  these  plants  are  very  badly 
preserved  in  herbaria,  and  their  structure  is,  in  con- 
sequence, difficult  or  impossible  to  make  out.  The 
excellence  of  M.  Andrk's  specimens,  together  with  the 
valuable  descriptive  notes  and  drawings  which  accom- 
pany them,  have  permitted  of  full  examination  in  most 
cases.  Nine  Tacsonias  were  collected,  of  which  one  was 
previously  undescribed,  and  twenty  Passifloras,  four  of 
which  were  new  to  science.  The  specimens  also  were 
of  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution. Among  the  plants  collected  byM.  Andr£ 
is  the  singular  T.  floribunda,  the  petals  of  which 
originate  from  the  centre  of  the  tube  of  the  flovyer 


Janeiro.  If,  then,  a  plant  so  nearly  tropical  is  yet 
found  to  be  hardy,  what  may  not  be  expected  of 
others  ? 

Chrysanthemum  "Progne."— Thisis  a  me- 
dium-sized reflexed  flower  of  a  rich  amaranth  colour, 
and  "violet-scented."  The  one  great  objection  to 
Chrysanthemums  as  cut  flowers  is  that  they  are  not 
sweet-scented,  and  now  that  we  appear  to  be  fairly  on 
the  way  of  securing  this  acknowledged  desideratum  in 
this  useful  class  of  plants,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  soon  have  a  new  race  of  sweet-scented  varieties 
of  various  colours.  In  the  Royal  gardens,  Frog- 
more,  Mr.  Jones  grows  the  above  variety  in  quantity, 


to  the  stiff,  erect  leaves  of  Y.  gloriosa  and  other  species. 
Y.  recurva  is  seen  to  great  advantage  when  isolated 
specimens  grow  into  large  size,  and  thus  it  is  always 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  a  shrubbery  border  where  it 
is  so  placed  as  to  display  its  proportions  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. In  the  stiff  clayey  loam  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Lee  &  Son's  nursery,  at  Ealing,  this  species 
grows  with  great  luxuriance,  and  it  has  withstood 
without  injury  the  severity  of  past  winters.  It  is 
said  that  Y.  recurva  will  stand  longer  before  flowering 
than  others ;  but  when  it  does  this,  and  the  fine  head 
is  ruined  in  consequence,  the  plant  renews  itself  by 
throwing  out  a  number  of  suckers  round  the  root. 
These  should  be  allowed  to  remain  to  the  plants  till 
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they  have  attained  a  good  size,  and  then  be  taken  off 
in  the  month  of  May,  planted  out  in  the  open  ground, 
the  soil  being  trodden  firmly  about  them,  and  here 
they  will  soon  root,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  grow  into  fine  and  handsome  plants.  It  is  a 
plant  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  planting  on  rockwork, 
taking  care,  however,  that  there  is  sufficient  soil  for 
it  to  root  well  into.  In  the  case  of  a  large  specimen 
with  a  well  developed  head,  the  greatest  danger  in 
winter  may  be  apprehended  from  snow.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  wise  precaution  to  tie  up  the  centre 
leaves  in  a  bundle  for  a  time,  until  all  probable  danger 
from  this  cause  had  passed  away. 

Celery    for    Market.— In  some   of    the 

market  gardens  lying  between  Ealing  and  Brentford 
Celery  is  largely  grown  for  market.  One  grower  has 
several  acres  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  and  the 
time  and  attention  bestowed  on  it  from  the  time  it  was 
planted-out  ,until  it  was  finally  earthed-up  has  been 
so  great  and  persistent  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  a 
remunerative  crop.  The  earthing-up  process  has  been 
carried  out  quite  up  to  the  leaves,  and  to  do  this  the 
soil  has  been  deeply  dug  out  of  the  trenches.  Very 
little,  if  indeed  any,  water  can  find  its  way  among  the 
leaves  down  into  the  stems  of  the  plants  ;  and  the 
smooth  slanting  bank  of  earth  on  either  side  throws 
oft'  rain  into  the  trenches.  A  crop  of  Celery  must 
also  serve  the  purpose  of  deeply  stirring  the  ground, 
and  preparing  it  for  a  following  crop.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  market  gardeners  grow  their  Celery 
in  the  open,  away  from  the  shelter  of  trees,  or  any 
drip  from  them.  As  the  final  earthing-up  was  given 
only  recently,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  intention  of 
the  grower  is  not  to  dig  until  Christmas  or  even  later, 

Mr.     William      Sutherland,     formerly 

Manager  to  Messrs.  R.  P.  Kerr  &  Sons,  of  the 
Aigburth.  Nurseries,  Grassendale,  Liverpool,  and 
author  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  F/oivers, 
has  been  appointed  Nursery  Manager  to  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Rowe  &  Co.,  Barbourne  Nurseries, 
Worcester, 

Notes  on  the  Products  of  Lombardy. 

— In  a  recently  issued  official  report  on  the  produces 
of  Italy  it  is  stated  that  the  Lemon  tree  is  extensively 
cultivated  north  of  Said,  along  the  Lake  of  Garda. 
It  is  costly  to  rear,  but  when  exempt  from  disease 
20,000,000  of  the  fruit  can  be  gathered  from  60  hec- 
tares (a  hectare  being  nearly  2j  acres)  of  ground,  to 
the  value  of  500,000  lire  (a  lire  =  g\i.  about)  The 
same  district  produces  12,000  quintals  of  oil,  and  is 
capable  of  yielding  a  larger  quantity  of  garden  fruit,  the 
sale  of  which  will  be  much  facilitated  by  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Gothard  railway.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
hill  region  was  covered  with  vineyards,  yielding  an  an- 
nual produce  of  2,000, 000  hectolitres  of  indifferent  wine, 
worth  18,000,000  lire,  or  55  lire  per  hectare.  To-day 
scarcely  one-fourth  of  that  quantity  is  obtained,  owing 
to  Vine  disease  and  the  competition  of  Piedmont 
and  the  other  chief  wine-growing  districts  of  Italy. 
The  region  is  now  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  silk- 
worm culture,  which  gives  incessant  labour  to  thou- 
sands of  persons,  and  alone  saves  them  from  destitu- 
tion. The  most  minute  care  is  requisite  for  silkworm 
rearing  ;  the  houses  must  be  large,  airy,  and  whole- 
some ;  if  a  door  or  window  be  left  open  for  ten  mi- 
nutes— if  a  due  supply  of  leaves  be  omitted,  or  if  for  a 
few  moments  the  necessary  heat  be  not  maintained — 
the  whole  of  the  precious  insects  may  be  lost. 

BOUVARDIAS  AT  SUDBOURNE  IlAI.L.  —  In 

the  whole  range  of  winter-flowering  plants  there  are 
none  to  surpass  Bouvardias  for  their  combined  free 
and  continuous  habit  of  blooming  and  the  fragrance 
of  their  flowers,  which  are  alike  suitable  for  decora- 
tive use  in  the  conservatory  or  for  cutting.  But  under 
the  ordinary  method  of  pot  culture  as  followed  by 
most  growers  their  full  capabilities  are  not  brought 
out  in  the  size  of  the  trusses,  and  still  less  in  the 
length  of  succession  of  bloom  the  plants  yield  as  com- 
pared with  the  planting-out  system.  Mr.  Betiieli. 
adopts  the  latter  method.  The  cuttings  are  struck  in 
the  winter,  or  early  in  spring,  potted  off  as  soon  as 
rooted,  stopped  once  or  twice  early,  and  then  turned 
out  in  pits  or  frames  in  ordinary  prepared  soil,  after 
which  they  require  little  attention  beyond  water  and 
air  more  or  less,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
In  this  way  they  are  fully  furnished  at  the  bottom 
with  blooming  shoots,  and  in  addition  each  plant 
makes  a  number  of  strong  growths  from  15  to  20 


inches  high,  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  pencil.  It  is 
these  latter  that  give  the  large  trusses,  and  keep  on 
in  succession,  as  they  flower  at  six  or  eight  joints 
below  the  leading  bunch,  coming  in  over  a  length  of 
time  when  the  plants  receive  enough  warmth.  They 
are  taken  up  and  potted  in  autumn,  just  as  they  are 
coming  into  flower,  and  kept  in  a  genial  growing 
temperature,  increased  as  the  weather  gets  colder. 

Trade    Appointments.  —  The    record    of 

changes  and  new  appointments  in  private  gardens  sup- 
plied by  correspondents  in  our  columns  from  week  to 
week  still  leaves  unmentioned  many  that  are  not  with- 
out horticultural  interest  but  which  of  necessity  must  go 
unrecorded.  We  may,  however,  well  make  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  a  young  Chiswick  man,  Mr.  A. 
Hemsley,  who  has  for  the  past  four  or  five  years 
been  one  of  Mr.  Barron's  most  active  and  intelligent 
aids,  having  during  that  time  had  charge  of  the  plant- 
houses  and  all  the  incidentals  appertaining  to  the 
pot-plant  department.  Mr.  Hemsley  leaves  Chis- 
wick on  Thursday  next  to  take  up  the  duties  of 
plant  foreman  at  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballan- 
tyne's  nursery,  at  Carlisle,  where  the  experi- 
ence gained  at  Chiswick,  and  his  undoubted  capacity 
as  a  plant  grower  will  stand  him  in  good  stead. 
Those  who  have  been  enabled  to  visit  Chiswick  from 
time  to  time,  or  even  have  seen  only  the  plants 
from  the  gardens  now  and  then  so  artistically  dis- 
played at  South  Kensington,  must  have  felt  that  the 
grower  possessed  sterling  merit,  and  was  well  worthy 
of  encomium.  No  finer  collection  of  Begonias 
could  have  been  found  in  the  kingdom  than  has 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years  been  seen  at  Chis- 
wick, very  many  of  the  fine  varieties  being  seed- 
lings of  Mr.  Hemsley's  raising.  Gloxinias,  too, 
have  been  seen  in  superb  condition,  and  the  Chiswick 
strain  is  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom.  Pecu- 
liarly successful,  also,  has  Mr.  Hemsley  been  with 
Chinese  Primulas,  not  only  in  the  production  and 
increase  of  new  kinds,  but  in  their  culture  as  deco- 
rative plants.  The  fine  collections  of  Pelargoniums 
of  various  sections,  the  Achimenes  and  allied  plants- 
all  have  well  testified  to  his  cultural  abilities.  Mr. 
Hemsley  takes  into  his  new  post  not  only  the 
best  wishes  of  his  Superintendent,  but  also  those  of 
his  numerous  friends. 

The   Essex   Field   Clue.  —  An  ordinary 

meeting  of  this  Club  will  be  held  at  the  headquarters, 
3,  St.  John's  Terrace,  Buckhurst  Hill,  this  (Satur- 
day) evening,  at  7  o'clock.  The  following  papers 
will  be  read  :— I.  "  Notes  on  the  London  Clay  and 
Bagshot  Beds  at  Oak  Hill  Quarry,  Epping  Forest." 
By  N.  F.  Robarts,  F.G.S.  2.  "On  the  Relations 
to  each  other  of  Several  Forms  of  Inflorescence." 
By  John  Gibbs.  Mr.  R.  M.  Christy's  specimens 
of  species  and  varieties  of  Essex  Primroses  will  be 
exhibited,  in  illustration  of  portions  of  his  paper  read 
at  the  last  meeting. 

Aberdeenshire  Agricultural  Association. 
— Mr.  Jamieson  thus  summarises  the  results  of  six 
years'  experiments  : — 

"1.  Non-crystalline  phosphate  of  lime,  ground  to  a 
floury  state,  applied  to  soil  deficient  in  phosphate, 
greatly  increases  the  Turnip  crop,  and  also,  though  to  a 
less  extent,  the  cereal  and  grass  crops,  but  always  with 
equal  effect,  whether  it  be  derived  from  animal  or 
mineral  matter. 

"  2.  Soluble  phosphate  is  not  superior  in  effect  to  in- 
soluble phosphate  if  the  latter  be  in  finely  disaggregated 
form,  e.g.,  disaggregation  effected  by  precipitation  from 
solution,  or  by  grinding  bones  after  being  steamed  at 
high  pressure.  In  such  finely-divided  conditions  the 
difference  is  in  favour  of  the  insoluble  form,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  twelve  for  the  soluble  to  thirteen  and 
fourteen  for  the  above  insoluble  forms  respectively.  In  less 
finely-divided  form  (such  as  mineral  phosphate  impalp- 
able powder),  insoluble  phosphate  is  inferior  to  soluble 
phosphate  in  the  relation  of  about  ten  to  twelve. 

"3.  Nitrogenous  manures  used  alone  have  little  effect 
on  root  crops  unless  the  soil  is  exceptionally  poor  in 
nitrogen,  and  rich  in  available  phosphate. 

"  Nitrogenous  manures  used  with  phosphate  on  soils  in 
fairly  good  condition  give  a  visible  increase  of  root  crop, 
but  this  increase  is  due  mostly,  and  often  entirely,  to 
excess  of  water  in  the  bulbs. 

"Nitrogenous  manures  greatly  increase  cereal  crops, 
and  the  increase  in  this  case  is  not  due  to  excess  of 
water. 

"  As  to  the  relative  efficacy  of  different  forms,  of 
nitrogen  :  the  ultimate  effect  of  nitrogen  in  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  in  guano,  and  steamed  bone-flour  is  nearly 


identical,  whether  used  with  soluble  or  insoluble  phos- 
phate. Nitrate  of  soda,  when  used  with  soluble  phos- 
phate, is  also  identical  with  the  above  forms,  but  is  of 
less  efficacy  when  used  with  insoluble  phosphate. 

"4.  Fine  division  (or  perfect  disaggregation)  of  phos- 
phates assists  the  braird  nearly  as  much,  and  with 
more  healthy  results,  than  applications  of  nitrogenous 
manures. 

"The  most  economical  phosphatic  manure  is  pro- 
bably non-crystalline,  floury,  insoluble  phosphate  of 
lime  ;  the  cheapest  form  being  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  form  in  which  the  highest  degree  of  dis- 
aggregation is  reached. 

"  (At  present  these  two  forms  are  respectively,  ground 
mineral  phosphate  (coprolite),  and  steamed  bone-flour)." 

Chrysanthemum   Crimson    King. — This 

variety  is  classed  under  the  head  of  new  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  on  p.  659,  and  it  is  but  natural  it 
should  be  so  placed  by  any  one  drawing  a  conclusion 
from  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  flowers  ;  but  it 
is  said  to  be  included  among  Triomphe  du  Nord  and 
others,  that  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
Japanese  types,  though  classed  with  them  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  getting  very  difficult  to  say  what  are  and  what  are  not 
Japanese  varieties,  so  closely  do  these  and  the  ordi- 
nary show  varieties  approach  each  other.  Nor  is 
Crimson  King  a  new  variety,  for  it  is  said  to  be  well 
known  to  the  Northern  growers,  though  on  account 
of  its  scarceness  it  has  been  seldom  offered  to  the 
public.  In  its  habit  of  growth  and  shape  of  flower  it 
is  very  similar  to  Julia  La  Graviire,  but  the  flowers 
are  considerably  larger,  and  the  colour  brilliant  crim- 
son. The  judges  at  the  Aquarium  Chrysanthemum 
Show  followed  the  lead  of  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  awarded  the 
above  variety  a  First-class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Unseasonable  Flowering. — "Mid-Kent  " 

writes  : — It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  I  have  in  my  orchard  a  small  Pear  tree 
which  is  at  the  present  time  in  full  bloom.  I  cannot 
in  any  way  account  for  this  unusual  occurrence  ;  for, 
in  common  with  the  other  trees  in  the  orchard,  it 
blossomed  at  the  customary  time. 

The   Weather.— General  remarks  on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Nov.  20,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  been  very  cloudy  and 
unsettled,  with  frequent  falls  of  cold  rain,  snow, 
or  hail.  A  brilliant  display  of  aurora  has  been  ob- 
served on  several  occasions,  that  of  the  evening  of  the 
17th  being  very  general.  Temperature  has  been  below 
the  mean  in  all  districts,  the  deficit  ranging  from  3°  in 
Ireland  and  the  W.  of  Scotland  to  5°  in  "  England,  E." 
The  highest  of  the  maxima  (55°  and  56°)  were  regis- 
tered in  Ireland.  Over  England  the  thermometer  did 
not  rise  above  53°,  and  in  "  Scotland,  E.,"  44°  was 
the  highest  point  reached.  The  minima  were  low 
everywhere,  varying  from  21°  in  "Ireland,  N.,"  and 
"  England,  S.,"  to  26°  in  "  Scotland,  E."  ;  in  Ireland 
and  the  north-west  of  Great  Britainn  they  occurred 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  but  over  the 
greater  part  of  England  temperature  was  lowest  on 
the  morning  of  the  iSth.  The  rainfall  has  been  rather 
less  than  the  mean  in  "  England,  N.E.,"  but  more  in 
all  other  districts;  the  greatest  excess  was  eight-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  "Ireland,  N."  Bright  sunshine  shows 
a  considerable  decrease  in  duration  everywhere,  the 
percentages  ranging  from  15  in  "  Scotland,  W.,"  to 
29  in  "  England,  S.W."  Depressions  observed  :— 
During  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period  an  area  of  high 
pressure  has  been  established  over  Scandinavia,  and 
another  area  of  comparatively  high  barometric  read- 
ings over  Spain,  while  over  our  islands  and  the  north 
of  France  several  depressions  have  appeared  and  gene- 
rally travelled  E.S.E.  Tfte  winds  have  consequently 
varied  greatly  in  direction,  and  frequently  risen  to 
fresh  or  strong  gales — from  the  S.  or  S.W.  in  the 
N.  and  N.W.,  and  from  the  N.E.  in  the  S.E.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  period  pressure  gave  way  in 
Scandinavia,  and  westerly  or  north-westerly  winds  (in 
some  places  blowing  a  gale)  set  in  on  all  our  coasts. 

Gardening  Appointments.— Mr.  Henry 

Andrews,  who  has  acted  as  Foreman  for  several 
years  under  the  late  F.  Faulkner,  of  Woolton 
Hall,  Liverpool,  has  been  engaged  to  succeed  him  as 

Gardener   by    F.    R.    Leyland,    Esq. Mr.    R. 

HUBBARD,  lately  Foreman  at  Hackness  Hall,  Scar- 
borough, has  been  promoted  to  the  post  of  Gardener 
at  that  place. 
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ON  THE  AUTUMNAL  RUST  OF 
GRASSES. 

The  life  history  of  two  Tuccinix  detrimental  to 
Wheat  and  other  grasses  has  recently  been  made  the 
subject  of  comment  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
They  were  especially  noticed  because  of  the  harm 
they  did  to  Wheat.  It  will  be  remembered  that  of 
these  two  parasitic  fungi,  the  one,  Puccinia  rubigo 
vera,  appeared  in  its  earlier  state  at  the  commence- 
ment of  spring— in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May — at  which  time  its  Uredo  spores  produced  the 
rust  on  the  young  Wheats  that  not  unreasonably 
alarmed  the  Wheat-growing  community  so  much ; 
while  the  other,  the  dreaded  Wheat  mildew  (P. 
graminis),  developed  its  rust  in  June,  July,  and 
August.  Upon  the  grasses  of  many  pastures  at  the 
present  time  (September)  may  be  observed  abundance 
of  orange  spores,  so  profuse  that  in  walking  through 
these  affected  pastures  one's  boots  are  covered  with  a 
eddish-yellow  dust.  This  will  be  the  case  during 
October,  and  possibly  till  the  beginning  of  November, 
until  the  early  frosts  put  an  end  to  the  growth  of  the 
fungus.  The  long  luxuriant  autumnal  growth  of 
grass  in  meadows  is  the  first  to  harbour  this  pest ;  but 
it  is  not  confined  to  meadows,  for  it  has  already 
made  its  appearance  on  the  Rye-grass  sown  on  arable 
land. 

Writing  in  1S7S,  Dr.  Schruter  *  mentions  the  fact 
that  some  eighteen  Puccinice  have  in  Europe  alone 
been  described  as  distinct  species  parasitic  upon 
various  grasses.  That  these  are  all  good  and  un- 
doubted species  very  few  botanists  will  feel  able 
to  believe  ;  but  that  they  are  not,  upon  the  other 
hand,  all  of  them,  mere  varieties,  no  one  who  has 
given  any  attention  to  the  subject  will  admit  for  a 
moment.  As  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
same  Puccinice,  growing  upon  different  grasses,  may 
so  vary  as  to  be  called  by  species-splitting  mycologists 
distinct  species.  Eut  when  we  find,  as  we  constantly 
do,  two  different  Puccinire  on  the  same  grass,  often  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  conceded  that  something 
more  than  a  variation  in  the  host-plant  has  to  do  with 
the  production  of  the  specific  form  of  the  Puccinia. 
Extended  and  careful  cultures  of  the  various  fruit 
forms  of  these  parasitic  fungi  on  their  several  host 
plants,  graminaceous  and  otherwise,  have  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  upon  their  life-history  which  cannot 
longer  be  ignored  by  us.  It  is  not,  however,  proposed 
to  treat  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to 
a  detailed  account  seriatim  of  these  eighteen  species  ; 
many  of  them  are  mere  botanical  curiosities,  interest- 
ing enough  to  mycologists,  but  without  practical 
importance  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  fungus  forming  the  subject  of  this  paper  lacks 
practical  importance,  for  although  it  is  detrimental  to 
the  various  grasses  upon  which  it  occurs,  yet  by 
attacking  them  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  their 
value  for  grazing  purposes  is  to  a  great  extent  past  its 
baneful  influence  upon  the  grass  is  not  so  important 
as  if  it  had  occurred  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year. 
This  is  to  a  certain  extent  undoubtedly  true,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast 
line  as  to  the  time  at  which  this  fungus  makes  its 
appearance,  just  as  with  flowering  plants  stray  speci- 
mens of  the  common  kinds  may  be  found  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  as,  for  example,  the  common 
Daisy ;  so  with  the  Uredines,  the  bulk  of  them 
occur  at  their  proper  seasons,  yet  stray  individuals 
may  be  encountered  at  almost  [every  season  of  the 
year. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  with  respect  to  the 
injury  the  fungus  in  question  does  to  its  host  plant  as 
to  the  possible  harmit  may  do  to  the  animals  which 
feed  upon  the  affected  grass  that  it  is  worthy  of  our 
attention.  Instances  of  sheep,  and  especially  Iambs, 
having  been  fed  upon  rusty  pastures  or  rusty  Rye- 
grass at  this  season  have  come  under  my  notice,  in 
which  they  were  attacked  by  a  train  of  symptoms  of 
greater  or  less  severity,  the  most  marked  feature 
amongst  which  is  a  severe  and  irritating  cough.  This 
autumnal  cough  of  lambs  is  not,  I  believe,  unknown 
to  many  sheep  breeders.  Of  course,  the  act  of  cough- 
ing may  be  produced  in  sheep  as  well  as  in  all 
animals  by  a  variety  of  causes,  notably  by  any  irrita- 
tion of  the  bronchial  tubes,  whether  produced  by 
simple  bronchitis  from  cold,  or  from  the  presence  of 
foreign  bodies  in  them.  One  not  uncommon  and 
dangerous  form  of  cough  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the 
lungs  of  an  entozoon  (Strongylus  filuria)  ;  but  with 

*  SchrOter,  Entwicklnngsgeschichte  einiger  Kostpilze,  iil, 
p.  70,  reprint  from  Cobn's  Beitrage. 


this  affection  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  question 
is,  Will  the  presence  of  the  Uredo  spores  of  rusty 
grasses  set  up  pulmonary  irritation,  and  if  so,  how? 
That  the  simple  mechanical  irritation  of  organic  and 
inorganic  particles  inhaled  during  respiration  can  and 
does  produce  serious  and  fatal  disease  of  the  lungs  in 
the  human  subject  is  well  known  to  physicians  as  the 
cause  of  pulmonary  disease  amongst  knife  grinders, 
stone-masons,  miners,  millers,  cotton  operatives,  and 
many  others  whose  occupations  compel  them  to 
breathe  for  many  hours  daily  an  atmosphere  laden 
with  dust.  These  affections  are  all  more  or  less 
chronic  in  their  nature.  There  is,  however,  a  well- 
known  and  distressing  complaint  to  which  many  per- 
sons are  liable  called  hay  asthma,  or  hay  fever,  which 
attacks  the  sufferer  when  he  has  enjoyed  the  fragrant 
perfume  of  newly-mown  hay.  It  is  believed  that  this 
distressing  disease  is  produced  by  inhaling  the  pollen 
from  the  recently  mown  grasses,  which,  in  contact 
with  the  warm  moist  mucous  membrane  of  the  bron- 
chial tract,  rapidly  begins  to  throw  out  pollen  tubes. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  the  fact  that  sheep  fed 
upon  rusty  pastures  suffer  from  severe  cough,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  uredo 
spores  would  germinate  with  great  ease  upon  the 
moist  mucous  membrane  of  the  sheep's  bronchial 
tubes.  Circumstances  have  not  hitherto  enabled 
me  actually  to  demonstrate  this,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  impossible  or  unreasonable  in  the 
supposition. 

The  Uredo  in  question  belongs  to  Puccinia  enro- 


Synonymy  of the  Spore  Forms. 

/Koidium  rhamni,  Gmel.  Ecidium  irregnlare,  DC. 

,.    crassum,  Pers.  Puccinia  coronata,  Corda. 

,,     frangulae.  Solium.  ,,     serata,  Preuss._ 

„    cathartici,  Schum.  Solenodouta  Klotowii,  Raph. 

Host  Plants  of  the  Mcidium. 

Rhamnus  cathartic*.  L.  Rhamnus  alpina,  L. 

Rhamnus  fraugula,  L. 


Fig.  122.—  puccinia  coronata. 
a,  />,  c,  Teleutospores  ;    d,  e,f,  Uredospores. 


nata  (fig.  122),  one  of  our  most  interesting  species  on 
account  of  the  form  of  the  teleutospores.  The  Uredo 
consists  of  orange  spores,  more  spherical  in  form 
than  those  of  P.  graminis.  It  is  common  upon  the 
cultivated  Oat,  and  may  be  recognised  by  the  naked 
eye  from  the  large  patches  in  which  it  usually  appears, 
it  being  in  this  respect  quite  distinct  from  the  Uredo 
of  either  P.  graminis  or  P.  rubigo  vera.  It  is  not 
uncommon  on  Ifolcus  lanatus,  Lolium  perenne,  Dac- 
tylis  glomerata,  Avena  sativaand  elatior.  The  teleu- 
tospores are  subcuticular,  but  their  structure  is  so 
remarkable  that  when  once  they  have  been  seen  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  immediately  recognised.  In  form 
they  are  cylindrical,  but  wider  above  than  below. 
They  are  provided  with  very  short  stalks  inferiorly, 
but  the  upper  division  of  each  spore  is  crowned  with 
a  variable  number  of  well  developed  curved  processes, 
hence  the  name.  The  /Ecidium  of  this  Puccinia  is 
the  -L-Ecidium  crassum  of  Persoon,  common  upon 
Rhamnus  frangula  and  cathartica.  When  the  .Ecidium 
spores  are  placed  upon  an  Oat  plant  under  favourable 
conditions  they  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  produce 
the  Uredo  just  as  the  .Ecidium  spores  of  the  other 
hetercecismal  Puccinisedo.  I  have  made  five  cultures 
with  the  spores  of  .Ecidium  frangulce  amongst  my 
hetercecismal  experiments  this  year,  four  of  which 
were  followed  by  the  Uredo. 

Appended  are  the  spore  measurements,  the  synonyms, 
and  the  host-plants  of  Puccinia  coronata  in  a  tabular 
form  : — 

Spore  Measurements. 

.-Eciuium  spores  . .         . .  . .     16 — 20  by  25  mtf. 

Uredo  spores    . .         . .  . .         . .     20—28  by  16 — 20  mk. 

Teleutospores 35— 60  by  12—20  mk. 


Host  Plants  of  the 

Andropogon  ischxmum 
Alopecurus  pratensis 
Agrostis  stolonifera 
Calamagrostis  epigeios 

„     Halleriana 
Aira  cxspilnsa 

,,     flexuosa 
Holcus  lanatus 

,.     mollis 
Archenaiherum  elatus 
Avena  sativa 

,,     oriental  it 

,,     Btrigosa 

Charles  B,  Pfaoright, 


Uredo  and  Teleutospores. 

Avena  fatua 
Poa  nemoialis 
,,     triviatis 
„     pratensis 
( ilyceria  spectabilis 
Molinia  coerulea 
Kestuca  gigantea 

,,     elatior 
Bronuis  mollis 

Triiicum  repens 
Lolium  perenne 
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Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — 

Your  readers  will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  hear  that  it 
has  been  decided  to  put  eighteen  pensioners  on  the  funds 
of  this  Institution  on  January  II  next.  This  will 
make  the  number  of  pensioners  on  our  books  100  — 
the  largest  number  we  have  ever  had  at  one  time. 
I  also  beg  to  state  that  the  collection  in  aid  of 
the  Pension  Augmentation  Fund  for  1SS2  will  close 
on  November  30.  The  amount  received  up  to  this 
day  is  ,£478  Us.  "jd.,  being  £S$  4$.  tyl.  behind  the 
amount  received  last  year.  The  committee  earnestly 
trust  that  among  the  many  gardeners  in  England  this 
sum  will  be  made  up  before  the  day  of  closing  the 
fund,  and  further  hope  that  in  a  very  few  years  they 
will  have  the  gratification  of  being  able  to  announce 
their  ability  to  raise  the  pension  £$  each.  May 
I  also  add  that  the  voting  papers  for  the  coming 
election  of  pensioners  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sub- 
scribers on  or  about  December  16.  lu/w.  A'.  Cutler, 
Secretary,  Nov.  20. 

The  Divining  Rod. — I  am  very  glad   indeed  to 
recognise  in  Mr.   Wolley  Dod  the  young  naturalist 
who  joined  me  in  the  pursuit  of  insects  in   Windsor 
Park  some  forty  years  ago  ;  and  especially  so  lo  find 
that  the  same  community  of  feeling  and  taste  exists  in 
plants,  as  in  other  branches  of  natural  history.     I  am 
afraid  Mr.  W.  Dod  will  have  to  add  another  to  his 
list  of  troublesome  and  exacting  visitors  before  many 
seasons  have  passed.     I  am  glad  my  water-finding 
rod  has  struck  the  electric  spark  of  memory,  and  so 
will  bring  me  at  any  rate  floods  of  pleasant  recollec- 
tions.    Mr.  Dod  demands  why,  in  some  hands,  the 
rod  turns  up,  and  in  some  down  ?     This  apparently 
eccentric  movement  in  the  rod  is  as  inexplicable  as 
the  action  itself,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  motive  power.     I  suggested  electricity 
as  a  possible  influence  in  the  phenomenal  movement 
of  the   rod  ;    I   should   esteem  myself  a  very  great 
discoverer  if  I  could  accurately  define  and  describe 
the    mysterious   operating    power.      There   may   be 
ascending  and  descending  currents  of  the  subtle  fluid 
or  element,   and  as  they  pulsate    so   the   rod  acts. 
Perhaps   it  is  the  case  that  at  one  period  of  the  day 
the  effect  is  seen  in  one  direction,  and  the  opposite  in 
another.     We  have  not  yet  fathomed  all  the  secrets  of 
Nature,  and  there  is  much  in  this  matter  of  water- 
finding  to  be  elucidated.    The  second  question  is  con- 
veyed by  the  relation  of  an  experiment,  which,  in  its 
results,  is  interesting  if  fairly  carried  out  ;  for,  without 
disproving  the  action  of  the  wand  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  water-finder,  it  shows  that  electricity  artificially 
generated   differs   in   its   action   from  the  force  that 
affects  the  man  over  subterranean  water  courses.     It 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  exists  a  force 
that  has  a  greater  affinity  for  organic  life  than  for 
metallic  conductors.      To  the  third  question   I    can 
only  say,   that   not  having   seen   the   experiment   of 
blindfolding   tried   on   the   operator,     I   am    unable 
to   refute    or    confirm    the    assertion     by    personal 
experience,    but     in     the     case     of    Bletton,    who 
made    a    great    sensation   in    France   in  17S2,    Dr. 
Thouvenel  relates  that   Soo  experiments  were  made 
under    his    own     eyes    in     Lorraine,     and      water 
was  found,  the  operator    being    in    many  instances 
blindfolded.     I  cannot  class  table-turning  with   the 
divining-rod  ;     expectant     force     cannot   cause    the 
extreme  point  of  a  stick  to  curl  upwards  or  down- 
wards   while  the  thicker  part  remains  straight  and 
unaffected  by  movement  in  the   hand.     It  is  not  in 
the  mere  finding  of  water  over  a  wide  water-bearing 
area  that  the  skill  of  the  water-finder  consists— any 
one  acquainted  with  the  district  could  do  that  ;  it  is 
in  indicating  the  spots  where  hidden  runlets  have  their 
passage  that  the  superior  power  of  the  gifted  operator 
is   evidenced.     Mr.    Dod   mentions   clay   formations 
where  wells  might  be  sunk  with  an  assurance  of  find- 
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ing  water.  It  is  certainly  not  my  experience  where 
the  formation  is  of  any  thickness.  Not  above  half-a- 
dozen  miles  from  Belvoira  well  was  sunk,  and  borings 
carried  down  900  feet  unsuccessfully.  The  (act  is,  in 
compact  clay  the  water  from  above  runs  off,  and  the 
water  springs  below  cannot  penetrate  an  impervious 
mass.  I  will  now  in  as  few  words  as  possible  give 
Mr.  Dod  my  authority  for  saying  that  the  rod  has 
been  employed  in  all  ages  for  the  discovery  of  water  ; 
and,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  and  opinion  of  an 
eminent  divine— Menestrier — instance  Jacob's  rods  of 
green  Poplar,  Hazel,  and  Chestnut,  the  wonder- 
working rod  of  Aaron,  and  the  wand  of  the  great 
Lawgiver  Moses.  In  ancient  Rome  there  was  an 
aqueduct  called  Virgo,  because  the  springs  of  water 
that  supplied  it  were  pointed  out  by  a  young  girl 
gifted  with  the  sensitive  power  of  the  water-finder. 
At  a  very  early  period  in  France  the  merits  of  the 
divining-rod  were  discovered  and  discussed,  and  it 
was  credited  with  the  power  of  discovering  metals. 
In  1632  the  Baroness  Beausoleil  published  a  work  on 
the  rod.  In  1640  Father  Kircher  wrote  a  work  on 
the  subject,  and  while  denying  that  the  rod  had  power 
in  discovering  metals,  acknowledged  its  tendency 
towards  subterranean  water,  adding,  "Quod  non 
dicerem  fiisi  a  me  sumpto  id  veritm  cognovissem" 
The  most  famous  of  French  hydroscopists  was  Bletton, 
whose  operations  excited  a  great  amount  of  attention 
in  1782-3.  Instances  like  the  above,  which  might  be 
greatly  multiplied,  will  perhaps  sufficiently  justify  the 
remark  I  made  on  the  subject.  In  conclusion,  let  me 
express  the  belief  that  we  have  not  yet  penetrated  so 
deeply  into  the  arcana  of  Nature  as  to  have  wrested 
all  the  secrets  that  are  hidden  there.  Win.  Ingrain, 
Belvoir,  Nov.  18. 

I  think  I  may  be  of  some  service  in  sup- 
porting Mr.  Ingram  on  this  subject.  No  one  ques- 
tions his  veracity  and  good  faith,  but  how  then  are 
we  to  account  for  facts  staring  us  in  the  face  ? — 
for  the  Evil  Spirit  cannot  be  blamed  now  as  hereto- 
fore when  we  are  totally  unable  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  throw  in  my 
mite  to  try  if  possible  to  turn  the  balance  and  put  the 
weight  of  evidence  on  the  back  to  which  it  belongs. 
Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  a  wiseacre  arrived  in 
Aberdeen  and  gave  himself  the  name  of  "water- 
finder,"  but  he  used  neither  charms  nor  spells  ;  still  so 
effective  was  his  theory  that  he  took  the  water  from  a 
com  mill  (Mill  of  Eastertown),  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  lawsuit  wherein  the  miller  lost  his  case.  Now  his 
theory  was  this,[that  he  by  "meikle  study  "  had  found 
out  that  there  was  an  underground  current  of  pure 
spring  water  traversing  Aberdeen,  and  perhaps  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  current  was  nowise 
difficult  to  find,  as  he  laid  it  down  that  it  travelled 
often  at  great  depths  but  that  its  track  was  always 
nearly  east  and  west  within  one  point  of  the  compass 
of  its  trend.  He  commenced  operations  by  finding  a 
natural  spring  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  his 
starting  point ;  his  business  now  was  to  intersect  a  line 
drawn  through  the  point :  he  got  five  or  six  such 
points  in  my  native  village  (Old  Meldrum),  and  though 
a  small  place  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water  and 
it  had  to  be  brought  to  the  market-place  in  pipes, 
and  this  supply  was  got  from  apparently  high  ground. 
A  mariners'  compass  and  three  poles  were  all  his 
tools,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  he  found  the  direction 
which  the  underground  current  took.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  seen  that  the  Aberdeen  man  used  his  com- 
pass and  poles  just  as  a  surveyor  would,  and  starts 
from  a  given  point  in  the  right  line  without  any 
quackery,  such  as  the  curling  of  the  rod,  which  on 
the  face  of  it  has  a  smack  of  the  old  trick  of  table- 
turning  ;  and  a  circle  being  drawn  with  this  point  for 
its  centre  and  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  it  the  work 
is  confined  to  the  bearings  of  the  needle,  and  if  the 
premises  are  true  so  will  the  work  be.  Mr.  Veitch, 
of  Mount  Radford  Nursery,  Exeter,  was  greatly  in 
want  of  water,  and  being  told  of  the  water-finder  by 
the  "rod,"  laughed  at  the  idea  of  finding  aught  in 
that  way  ;  but  as  the  fee  was  small  and  the  supply 
said  to  be  certain  it  was  undertaken,  the  sinking  of 
the  well  commenced,  and  water  found,  although  at 
so  great  a  depth  that  it  had  to  be  raised  by  a  pump, 
but  still  all  parties  were  satisfied.  Alex.  Forsyth* 

Webb's  "Improved"  Schoolmaster  Potato. 
The  following  correspondence  seems  worthy  of 
publication,  inasmuch  as  it  opens  up  the  important 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  so-called  "improve- 
ments" in  Potatos.  On  November  17,  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Sons,  of  Stourbridge,  wrote  to  mc  as  follows  : 
— "We  are  very  [pleased  to  notice  that  you  were 
awarded  the  3d  prize  offered  by  us  for  twelve  Webb's 
Improved  Schoolmaster  Potato  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  show  on  the  14th  inst.,  but  we 
cannot  trace  having  had  the  pleasure  of  supplying  you 
with  our  improved  variety.  Probably  you  obtained 
your  supply  elsewhere.  If  this  is  the  case,  please 
inform  us  by  return  of  post,  and  we  will  then  remit 
you  the  value  of  our  prize."  To  this  I  at  once  replied 
in  the  following  terms  : — "  I  have  referred  to  the 
conditions  of  the  competition  for  your  special  prizes  for 
Schoolmaster  Potato  set  forth  on  p.  35  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  schedule  of  arrangements  for 


the  year  18S2,  and  I  do  not  find  it  therein  stated  it  was 
incumbent  on  exhibitors  to  obtain  seed  from  you.  The 
judges  having  by  their  award  satisfied  themselves  that 
I  had  acted  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  competition, 
it  is  not  necessary  I  should  supply  you  with  any  further 
information."  Will  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  give,  in 
your  columns,  an  authoritative  statement  as  to  the 
actual  and  unmistakable  marks  of  improvement  found 
in  their  Improved  Schoolmaster  Potato  %  Almost  as 
soon  as  Schoolmaster  Potato  was  first  put  into  com- 
merce "improvements"  were  forthcoming.  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  Potato  cultivators, 
but  I  never  yet  met  with  any  one  who  could  tell  wherein 
one  differed  in  any  degree  from  the  other.  Will  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  sent  out  the 
Potato,  and  who,  therefore,  has  the  original  stock, 
agree  to  send  samples  of  each  to  the  Chiswick  Gardens 
next  spring,  that  a  fair  and  impartial  test  may  be 
made  of  the  so-called  "improvement"?  Richard 
Dean,  Ealing,  London,  W, 

The    Royal    Horticultural    Society's    Com- 
mittees.— It  is  by  no  means  an  inappropriate  season 
to  discuss   the  acts  of  the   South  Kensington  com- 
mittees because  the  year  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
still  farther,   it  is  not  out  of  place  to  discuss  their 
composition  because  certain  changes  in  their  constitu- 
tion— very  trifling  ones,  it  is  true — are  usually  made 
at  the  close  of  the  year.     Some  interest  may  attach 
to  the  composition  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  but 
in  the  horticultural  world   far  more  attaches  to  the 
constitution  of    the    Floral  and    Fruit   Committees, 
because  these  are  the  national  censors  of  myriads  of 
plants,  fruits,  and   vegetables  coming  to  London  for 
censorship   from   all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     As  so 
much  that  is  both  of  purely  horticultural  and  trade 
value  attaches  to  the  committees'  awards  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  they  should  he  made  by  a  body 
of  men  second  to  none  in  knowledge  and  in  impar- 
tiality, and  who  will  make  their  deliberations  over 
the  merits  of  the  various  things  put  before  them  a 
stern  reality  and   not  a  farce.     When,  as  has  been 
shown,  out  of  perhaps  twenty  members  present  only 
some  five  or  six   will   vote  upon  the  merits  of  any 
specimen,  words  fail  to  paint  the  contempt  which  must 
be  felt  for  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  the  non- 
contents.    The  Council  must  see  in  what  is  now  going 
on  in  the  South  Kensington  Gardens  that  any  prestige 
that  body  may  have  hitherto  enjoyed  from  the  pos- 
session of  those  gardens  is  gone,  and  without  doubt 
it  is  just  as  well  for  horticulture  that  these  gardens 
should  go,  and  thus  relieve  the  Society  of  a  heavy  but 
useless  burthen.     But  under  these  circumstances  there 
is  all  the  greater  need  that  the  Society  should  be  able 
to  establish  more  widely  and  firmly  its  purely  horti- 
cultural position.     Such  statements  as  to  the  working 
of  the  committees  as  were   made  in  these  columns 
last  week — and  it  is  too  well  known  that  they  [are 
true — must   tend   to  destroy  that  confidence   in   the 
importance    and   value   of    the    committees'   awards 
which    of    all    things    it    is    desirable    they    should 
be  possessed  of.     To  assist  in  retaining,  and  if  pos- 
sible strengthening,   general  confidence,  the  Council 
as  a  body  should  make  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
personnel  of  its  two  horticultural  committees,  should, 
as  has  more  than   once    in  the  past   been  advised, 
make  them  into  one  body,  but  divide  it  into  three  or 
four  divisions,    so  that  we   may  no  longer   see   the 
round   men  in  square  holes,  but  have   an   assurance 
that   each   member    should   be   placed    in   the    sub- 
division for  which  his  peculiar  knowledge  or   quali- 
fication  most   befits   him.      But    in    doing   this   the 
Council  should  also  determine  to  remove  all  merely 
ornamental  or  honorary  members.     To  be  a  member 
simply  because  I  have  a  friend  in  power  who  kindly 
puts   me   on    would   be  to  me   a    most    humiliating 
position,    and    specially    so    should    it    be    to    all 
those    who    know    that    their    membership     simply 
means    excluding   others   whose    claims   to    position 
in     horticulture     are,    except     at     South    Kensing- 
ton,   universally    recognised.       There    are    far    too 
many  speciality  men  on  the    committees.      One   is 
great  in  Apples,  but  knows  nothing  of  anything  else  ; 
another  is  posted  in  Orchids  only,  another  in  Roses, 
another  in  some  special  florist's  flower,  another  in  alpine 
plants  and  these  only,  and  so  on,  whilst  some  know 
nothing  of  anything  useful,  and  so  they  go  on.     Now 
appointments  of  this  kind  are  very  stupid  and  very 
contemptible,  and  result  in   making  the  committees 
bodies  whose  awards  are  made  by  three  or  four  mem- 
bers, whilst  the  rest  are  silent,  somnolent,  or  gossip- 
ing.     Another    matter    which    should    engage    the 
attention  of  the  Council  is  the  sort  of  courtesy  which 
should  be  shown  towards  eminent,  and  specially  pro- 
vincial,   horticulturists  when  they  happen  to   attend 
the  meetings.     It  has  been  before  urged,  and  I  urge  it 
again,  that  when  such  persons  are  present,  the  chair- 
man should,  at  the  instigation  of  the  secretary,  invite 
them  to  take  a   seat   at   one   or   other   table   as  for 
the   time    being    an  "honorary"   member   [This   is 
done  at  the  Scientific  Committee.  Ed.].   The  provin- 
cial trade  regard  the  committees  at  present  as   being 
rather     metropolitan     coteries     than     as     national 
horticultural  bodies;  and  such  a  suggestion  as  just 
made,  if  properly  carried  out,   would  be  productive 


of  the  best  results  in  the  provinces.  There  are  plenty 
of  amiable  gentlemen  on  the  Council,  and  not  a  few 
genuine,  warm-hearted  horticulturists,  but  they  are 
in  these  matters  too  much  in  the  habit  of  being  led. 
There  is  yet  ample  time  ere  the  year  expires  for  a 
thorough  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  working  and 
composition  of  the  committees,  and  of  future  desirable 
changes  and  arrangements  ;  and  if  this  be  done  with 
the  broadest  desire  to  render  the  committees  more 
popular  and  far  more  efficient,  much  good  will  will 
come  of  it.  .V. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  (p.  660). — "W.  O.  M." 
speaks  very  positively  that  "  we  may  take  it  as  sure 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  name,  drasole 
Articiocco."  Will  he  kindly  give  a  reference  to  any 
Italian  work  that  speaks  of  the  plant  under  that  name 
before  1617,  when  it  was  known  in  England  as 
Artichoke  of  Jerusalem  ?  Also  any  proof  that  it  was 
introduced  to  Europe  by  way  of  Italy,  and  not,  as 
generally  supposed,  by  way  of  France  ?  See  Card, 
Chron.,  Nov.  1874,  and  April  14,  1877.  Henry  N„ 
Ellacombe. 

Treatment  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  Winter 
Blooming. — I  am  a  devoted  admirer  of  hardy  flowers, 
and,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  recent  issue,  always  contrive 
to  have  a  supply  up  to  the  present  month.   Even  in  this, 
the  last  week  of  November,  I  could  present  you  with 
a  passable  bouquet,  that  would  include  such  outdoor 
flowers  as  Schisostylis  coccinea — in  spite  of  6°  of  frost 
last  week— double    Matricaria  and  Chrysanthemums 
in   profusion,    with    Ferns,  Sweet    Fennel,    &c,    for 
variety,     ^However,    for   brilliancy    of    display    and 
variety  and  richness  of  tints,  commend  me  to  winter 
flowering  zonals.     Here  I  would  first  like  to  say,  in 
regard  to  the  term  zonal,  it  is  hardly  comprehensive 
enough,  as  some  of  the  best  pink  and  other  kinds  have  no 
zone,  or  only  a  very  faintly  marked  one.    Your  note  in  last 
issue,  p.  659,  referring  to  Messrs.  Cannell's  display  of 
those  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal   Horticultural 
Society,  induces  me  to  ask  your  permission  to  point  out 
how  I  manage,  with  limited  time  and  limited  facilities, 
to  have  those  in  bloom  the  whole  winter,  and  to  add  the 
names  of  a  few  more  to  your  excellent  list,  of  some 
now  very  fine  with  me.     By  this  means  your  window 
gardeners,  and  especially  if  they  have  such  as  a  large 
south   bay  window,   might   attain    the   same   object. 
These  are  flowers  in  which   almost  every  year  sees 
a  stride  made  in  the  direction  of  improvement,  so  if 
you  think  your  old  plants  not  the  best,  or  of  the  latest 
introduction,  better   procure   rooted  cuttings,  say  in 
July,  or  unrooted,  say  in  June.     I  procured  mine  of 
the  former  description,  from  the  firm   already  men- 
tioned, towards   the  end   of  that  month.     I  did  not 
want  any  blooms  or  flowers  then,  as  my  two  dozen 
flower-beds,  borders,  and  Rose  beds  were  all  brilliant. 
I  potted  three  dozen  of  the  newest  and  best — a  few 
from  which  I  shall  presently  name — in  comparatively 
small  pots,  and  plunged  them  in  a  close  cold  pit  or 
frame  until  the  leaves  and  roots  began  to  work  in  unison. 
Had  I  plunged  them  outside  in  the  shade  or  even  in  the 
sun,  they  would  have  received  a  greater  check  ;  the 
under-leaves  would  have  fallen,  but  that  is  all.      I 
mention  this  so  as  to  suit  suburban  flower  lovers  who 
may  have  only  limited  time,  and  may  not  have  frames 
for  this  purpose,  but  who  may  dearly  like  to  have 
their   small  attached  conservatories   brilliant   during 
the  dull  winter  months.     I  mentioned  small  pots,  and 
would  like  to  make  one  explanatory  reference  thereto, 
as  the  point  is  material.     There   are  some  glorious 
bloomers,  as  Comtesse  de  Taunberg,  Miss  Hamilton, 
oculated    white;    Ceres,    rose-salmon,    &c.f    but   so 
dwarf  in  habit  and  slow  in  growth  that  if  larger  than 
a  4-inch  pot  is  used  no  flowers  and  no  satisfaction  is 
the  result.     After  ten  days  in  the  pit,  which  was  kept 
pretty  close  for  the  first  week,  I   could   perceive  the 
roots  were  in  working  order,  and,  as  the  next  con- 
sideration was  to  harden  them  off,  to  induce  a  firm 
sturdy  growth,  not  to  encourage  any  flowers  until  as 
late  as  possible  in  the  autumn  ;  and  lastly,  to  put  them 
where  they  would  take  care  of  themselves,  as  unfor- 
tunately I  have  many  other  duties  to  attend  to,  pos- 
sibly like  many  of  your  amateur  readers.    I  succeeded 
in  all  four  respects  by  plunging  my  zonals  up  to  the 
rims — not  over — of  the   pots  in  the  flower  beds,  and 
full  in  the  sun.     They  here  took  care  of  themselves 
undoubtedly   for   months;    part   of  the   time  I    was 
through  much  of   England,  and   found   them  doing 
admirably  on  my  return,  except  to  pick  off  an  occa- 
sional  bloom.      During    those    months    they   never 
required  even  a  watering.     I  respectfully  commend 
this  system,  without  claiming  anything  new  for  it,  to 
many  of  your  busy  readers  as  not  a  bad  way  to  com- 
mence to  grow  zonals — larger  flowers  and  larger  pots 
will  by-and-bye  be  required.     I  like  much  the  round 
flowers  for  pots,  and  find  Celia,  deep  rose,  and  1  Iermia, 
rosy-red,  good  now.     I  would  add  of  the  same  kind 
Zanoni,  softer  crimson,  not    yet  in  bloom  with  me. 
Of  whiles  I  find  White  Clipper  Improved,  Eureka, 
and   I  may  include    Miss   Hamilton,  plum-coloured 
eye, 'the  best.     Of  salmons  for  winter  I  prefer  Mr. 
Colson  and  Fanny  Callin,  with  Ceres,  already  men- 
tioned.    Of  pink  and  rose  there  are  none  better  than 
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Mrs.  Strutt,  pink-purple  ;  Constance,  best  rose 
colour  ;  Cyprus,  and  Euryilice.  This  is  merely  supple- 
mentary to  those  you  name.  W,  J,  Murphy,  Clonmd. 

Root  and  Branch. — I  had  a  fancy  some  years  ago 
that  something  might  be  done  in  the  forestry  of  Coni- 
fers by  restricting  growth  to  the  terminal  bud  alone. 
For  this  end  all  the  side  buds  of  some  Scotch  Firs 
were  removed  yearly  as  soon  as  they  were  well  deve- 
loped. My  largest  specimen  is  now  a  finely  grown 
tree  some  40  feet  high.  For  eleven  years  successively 
it  was  operated  upon  as  I  have  described — in  fact,  as 
long  as  I  could  get  at  the  leading  shoot  without  the 
aid  of  a  ladder.  When  this  tree  is  put  into  the  saw- 
pit  it  should,  barring  accidents,  afford  II-foot 
boards  of  utterly  faultless  timber.  Of  course,  if  the 
laterals  had  been  allowed  to  grow  the  plant  would 
have  been  weight  for  weight  larger  at  the  end  of  the 
eleven  years,  but  I  think  that  in  some  fifty  or  sixty 
years  hence  the  difference  will  be  found  inappreciable. 
R.  Trnor  Clarke. 

Tomatos  as  Pickles. — Any  one  having  any  ripe 
fruits  of  Tomatos  will  find  they  make  a  delicious 
pickle  by  merely  placing  them  in  a  jar,  covering  with 
the  best  vinegar,  and  tying  down  securely  for  a  fort- 
night ;  the  addition  ol  two  or  three  Capsicums  im- 
proves them  in  some  people's  opinion  ;  others  prefer 
them  cut  open  when  fit  for  use,  and  a  little  of  Lea 
&  Perrin's  Worcester  Sauce  added.  The  small  kinds, 
rauging  in  size  from  that  of  marbles  to  walnuts,  are 
the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  small  green  fruits  are 
also  much  relished  by  some,  but  they  require  to 
remain  longer  in  the  vinegar  before  using.  IV.  H. 
Divers,  Bnrghley. 

Single  Dahlia  Paragon.— I  was  told  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Barkway,  nurseryman,  of  East  Dereham, 
that  Paragon  was  raised  at  that  place  by  (if  my 
memory  serves  me  rightly)  the  late  Mr.  Moore,  the 
raiser  of  Delphinium  formosum.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  Beauty  of  Thetford  and  Paragon  are 
distinct  varieties,  the  former  I  am  told  being  sweet- 
scented.  It  is  too  late  with  me  to  ascertain  if  Para- 
gon is  sweet-scented,  but  if  not,  then  I  should  say 
they  are  not  the  same.  y.  C,  Gr.,  Shadwell  Court, 
Thctford,  Norfolk. 

Lapageria  alba  at  Tranby  Croft. — One  of  the 
finest,  if  not  the  finest,  examples  of  this  noble  plant 
in  England  is  that  to  be  found  in  the  conservatory  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  of  Tranby  Croft,  near  Anlaby  in 
Yorkshire.  Its  fine  healthy  shoots,  as  thick  and  suc- 
culent as  Asparagus,  were  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
growing  "  in  thick  array  "  over  one  side,  and  across 
the  roof  of  a  large  conservatory,  and  literally  loaded 
with  magnificent  wax-like  blooms,  which  might  be 
counted  by  the  hundred.  Mr.  Cartwright,  the  cour- 
teous head  gardener,  has  evidently  hit  upon  the 
happy  knack  of  handling  this  sometimes  difficult 
subject ;  and,  indeed,  the  houses  under  his  charge, 
filled  with  glorious  examples  of  Crotons,  Gardenias, 
Orchids,  and  tropical  plants  of  every  description,  bear 
unmistakable  evidence  of  his  great  success  as  a 
cultivator.  P. 

Helleborus  niger  maximus  :  Schizostylis 
coccinea  :  Aster  Archer  Hind. — The  enclosed 
blossoms  of  Helleborus  niger  maximus,  after  being  in 
a  vase  for  about  a  week,  began  to  lose  their  stiffness, 
and  were  evidently  going  oft".  By  being  plunged 
entirely,  both  flowers  and  stems,  in  cold  water  for  a 
night  they  had  yesterday,  morning  regained  their  stiff- 
ness, though  perhaps  they  may  not  outlast  a  journey 
to  London  as  well  as  if  freshly  gathered.  This  Hel- 
lebore, which  was  given  to  me  by  the  late  Miss  Hope, 
has  been  on  rockwork,  undisturbed,  for  two  or  three 
years.  When  coming  into  blossom  it  is  covered  with 
a  cloche,  and  this  year  it  has  a  profusion  of  flower- 
buds.  As  one  of  the  best  hardy  plants  for  late 
autumn  it  should  be  grown  in  every  garden.  The 
plants  like  to  be  well  top-dressed,  so  as  to  make  good 
foliage,  on  which  much  of  their  well-doing  depends. 
Sprays  of  Schizostylis  coccinea,  which  last  equally 
well  in  water,  and  blossom  better  than  if  left  un- 
gathered  out-of-doors,  look  well  with  the  Christmas 
Rose  ;  and  with  some  such  blue  Aster  as  A.  "Archer 
Hind"  (one  of  the  best  of  some  beautiful  Michaelmas 
Daisies  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Wolley  Dod),  shows 
the  value  of  hardy  flowers  for  late  autumn,  even  in 
such  a  season  of  wind  and  rain,  with  a  frost  or  two  of 
7°  or  8°,  as  we  have  this  year.  C.  M.\Owen,  Knock- 
mullcn,  Corey.  [The  Aster  known  under  this  name 
is  A.  versicolor.  Ed.] 

The    Christmas   Rose  is  unusually  early  in 

floweririg  this  season  ;  there  were  fully  expanded 
flowers  here  on  October  S,  now  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  flowers  well  up  above  the  foliage,  with 
that  length  of  foot-stalk  so  seldom  seen  later  on 
in  the  season.  This  is  remarkably  early  in  my  expe- 
rience of  the  Christmas  Rose  even  in  the  South.  Two 
years  ago  they  were  scarcely  out  on  December  25, 
with  the  assistance  of  handlights  over  them.  I  think 
we  may  attribute  this  early  flowering  to  the  wet,  cold, 


and  sunless  autumn  we  have  had,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
they  are  moisture-loving  plants.  I  may  say  that  our 
plants  are  well  established,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Helleborus  dislikes  so  much  transplanting  and 
dividing  as  some  recommend.  /'.  Conway,  Muntham 
Gardens,  Worthing. 


Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  : 
Nov.  16  and  17. — When  six  years  ago  the  members  of 
this  Society  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee,  to 
found  a  Chrysanthemum  show  at  Kingston,  to  be  held 
annually,  the  most  sanguine  promoters  of  the  scheme 
could  hardly  have  anticipated  that  such  signal  success 
would  have  attended  their  efforts  within  so  short  a  period. 
The  late  show  completely  eclipsed  all  its  predeces- 
sors in  nearly  every  department,  and  the  promoters 
claim  for  it  that  it  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
best,  exhibition  of  its  kind  in  England.  From  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  all  the  other  great  shows  of  the  same 
kind  held  all  over  the  country  we  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  endorse  this  statement,  as  regards  general  "  quality," 
and  especially  as  regards  the  cut  flowers.  But  in  the 
hour  of  prosperity  victorious  generals,  as  well  as  the  main 
body  of  the  rank  and  file,  are  apt  to  forget  the  circum- 
stances that  mainly  contributed  to  success.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  this  was  the  case  at  Kingston,  and  that 
the  one  man  (Mr.  W.  Tunnington)  who  faced  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  for  four  consecutive  years,  and  travelled  between 
1600  and  1700  miles,  mostly  at  night,  in  cold  November 
weather,  to  take  part  in  those  exhibitions,  was  "coolly 
ignored"  by  the  authorities  at  the  finish.  This  over- 
sight we  cannot  help  thinking  a  mistake.  The  great  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  result  of  the  competition  for  the 
Challenge  Vase  has  made  the  show  what  it  is.  It  was 
owing  to  a  discussion  that  took  place  in  the  columns  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  the  North-country  growers 
ever  came  to  Kingston,  and  the  stands  of  flowers  they 
have  exhibited  year  after  year  since  1879  entitle  them  to  at 
leastrespect.  Moreover,  in  a  cultural  sense  both  sides  have 
gained  by  the  competition.  What  London  growers  have 
gained  in  an  improved  type  of  incurved  flowers,  the  North- 
country  growers  have  gained  in  the  Japanese  section. 
And  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  as  we  know. 
Neither  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  nor  in  Liverpool 
are  the  large  Anemone-flowered  kinds  exhibited  in  the 
same  style  as  they  are  at  Bristol.  Let  a  stranger  bring  a 
stand  or  two  of  these  to  Kingston  one  year,  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  he  will  meet  more  than  one  strong 
rival  the  next.  But  to  return  to  the  show  itself,  the 
arrangements  were  well  carried  out,  and  the  effect  when 
the  hall  was  lighted  up  at  night  was  charming.  There 
were  three  tables  running  the  full  length  of  the  hall,  fault- 
lessly furnished  with  choice  plants  suitable  for  the  dinner- 
table,  and  cut  flowers.  The  two  sides  of  the  hall  were 
well  filled  with  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
plants  arranged  for  effect,  and  also  trained  specimens. 
But  the  centre  of  attraction  was  the  group,  or  bank,  of 
trained  specimens  sent  "  not  for  competition,"  by  T.  H. 
Bryant,  Esq.,  Glencairn,  Surbiton  Hill,  which  filled  the 
whole  of  one  end  of  the  hall.  The  plants  were  arranged 
in  a  massive  sloping  bank  three  lines  in  depth.  The 
back  row  was  composed  of  standard  trained  plants,  of 
different  varieties,  the  centre  line  with  the  largest  plants 
we  ever  saw,  averaging  over  7  feet  in  diameter.  There 
was  a  tall  pyramidal-trained  plant  at  either  end : 
and  the  third  line  was  made  up  of  smaller  speci- 
mens. The  largest  of  these  specimens  were  of  Mrs. 
George  Rundle,  George  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  the 
two  former  bearing  the  marvellous  number  of  260  and  280 
blooms  each.  The  plants  were  grown  from  cuttings 
in  eleven  months  I  They  were  rather  over-trained,  but 
as  an  effort  of  cultural  skill  and  manipulation  we  doubt 
whether  such  an  exhibition  of  plants  of  the  kind  from 
one  pair  of  hands  was  ever  staged  before.  Had  the 
plants  been  exhibited  before  the  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  they  would  most  likely  have  been 
awarded  exemplary  recognition.  In  class  1  the  prize 
was  given  for  the  best  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  in  a  space  not  exceeding  100  feet. 
The  groups  set  up  in  this  class  were  by  far  the  most 
artistic  feature  of  the  show,  especially  the  1st  and  3d 
prize  groups.  The  rst  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  Attrell, 
gr.  to  Sir  C.  J.  Freake,  Bart.,  Bank  Grove,  Kingston, 
who  had  good  Palms,  a  handsome  Acacia,  well-grown 
Chrysanthemums,  a  fine  Yucca  in  the  centre,  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  Richardias,  a  handsome  groundwork  of 
Ferns,  and  a  neat  edging  of  small  flowering  plants  and 
Ferns  ;  this  arrangement  was  very  much  admired.  The 
2d  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  King,  gr.  to  R.  Few,  Esq., 
Wolsey  Grange,  Esher,  who  had  Palms,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Crotons,  Bouvardias,  and  Primulas.  Mr.  W. 
Brand,  gr.  to  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Elm  Villa,  Kingston,  was 
placed  3d,  with  an  exceedingly  pretty  group,  very  lightly 
arranged,  and  in  effect  quite  equal  to  the  group  that 
obtained  the  1st  prize,  although  the  plants  were  not  of 
such  high  quality.  There  was  strong  competition 
in  class  2,  for  the  best  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
pots,  to  be  shown  as  grown,  in  a  space  not  exceeding 
50  square  feet,  quality  and  general  effect  to  be  the  leading 
feature.  Among  seven  competitors,  Mr.  C.  Orchard, 
gr.  to  J.  Galsworthy,  Esq.,  Coombe  Leigh,  Kingston, 
was    well    to  the   front   with  a   fine   collection   which 


presented  an  imposing  bank  of  flowers,  and  was 
neatly  edged  with  dwarf  white  flowering  pompons. 
Japanese  and  incurved  flowers  were  richly  intermixed 
in  this  group,  and  the  colours  were  very  charmingly 
blended  ;  Mr.  J.  Croxford,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Dunnage,  Albury 
House,  Surbiton,  was  2d,  also  showing  a  good  collec- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  J.  Buss,  gr.  to  A.  S.  Price,  Esq.,  Parkside, 
Ewell,  3d.  In  the  class  for  six  large-flowering  varieties, 
with  single  stems,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Burns,  gr.  to  H.  A. 
Riggs,  Esq.,  Wykeham  Lodge,  Hersham,  was  1st,  with 
fair  specimens  of  Fingal,  George  Glenny,  Mrs.  Dixon 
(very  good),  Venus  (also  good),  Mrs.  Shipman,  and  Mrs. 
G.  Rundle;  Mr.  J.  Sallows,  gr.  to  J.  J.  Flack,  Esq., 
Hampton  Road,  Twickenham,  being  2d,  with  plants 
equally  large,  but  not  so  well  flowered.  For  three  plants, 
large-flowering,  distinct  :  rst,  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John's 
Nursery,  Putney  ;  and  for  three  standards,  single  stems, 
distinct,  Mr.  W.  Burns  was  1st,  and  Mr.  J.  Sallows  2d. 
In  the  single  trained  specimen  class  Mr.  King  was  in- 
vincible with  a  fine  plant  of  George  Glenny  ;  Mr.  Sal- 
lows 2d,  with  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Burns  3d.  Six 
trained  pompons,  single  stems,  distinct  kinds. — 1st,  Mr. 
J.  Hoskins,  gr.  to  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  The  Laurels,  Put- 
ney ;  2d,  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Schlusser,  Belvedere, 
Wimbledon  ;  3d,  Mr.  J.  Child,  gr.  to  Mrs.  H.  Slade, 
Claygate.  Mr.  J.  Watson,  gr.  to  Captain  Cundy,  Nor- 
bury  House,  Surbiton,  was  rst  for  three  specimens  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Lyne  obtained  a  similar  award  for  three  stand- 
ards. Mr.  George  Stevens  was  1st  for  a  single  trained 
specimen. 

The  absorbing  interest  of  the  day  was,  however, 
directed  to  the  competition  for  the  Champion  Challenge 
Vase,  value  25  guineas,  the  gift  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents  in  1879  for  forty-eight  Chrysanthemum 
blooms,  distinct,  twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty- 
four  Japanese.  It  was  arranged  that  the  compe- 
titors in  this  class  should  not  stage  their  flowers 
until  the  hall  was  thoroughly  cleared,  and  this 
was  effectually  done  (though  not  without  some  trouble) 
under  the  personal  direction  of  the  President,  F.  A. 
Davis,  Esq.,  and  T.  H.  Bryant,  Esq.,  who  were  de- 
termined that  there  should  be  no  "  followers  "  to  impede 
the  judges  in  their  duties  as  was  the  case  last  year.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Harding  won  the  vase  in 
1879,  Mr.  Tunnington  in  1880,  and  Mr.  Faulkner  (who 
died  a  few  days  before  the  present  show)  last  year.  The 
competition,  therefore,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
schedule,  rested  between  Mr.  Tunnington,  Mr.  Harding, 
and  F.  R.  Leyland,  Esq.,  who  sent  the  blooms  grown 
by  his  late  gardener.  Mr.  Harding  obtained  the  verdict 
of  the  judges  by  two  points,  and  becomes  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  vase,  his  victory  apparently  giving  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Southern  growers.  Mr.  Harding  was 
considered  to  be  strong  in  Japanese  blooms,  and  his  in- 
curved flowers  were  far  ahead  of  what  he  showed  last  year, 
but  some  of  them  were  decidedly  coarse.  The  incurved 
sorts  consisted  of  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Queen  of 
England,  Alfred  Salter,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Princess  of 
Wales,  John  Salter,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Queen  of 
England,  Princess  Teck,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
Novelty,  Nil  Desperandum,  Prince  Alfred,  Mrs. 
Heale,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Empress  Eugenie,  White 
Venus,  Mr.  Bunn,  Princess  Beatrice,  I^ady  Hardinge, 
Pink  Perfection,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  and  Le  Grand. 
The  Japanese  sorts  were  Marguerite,  Monarch,  Bou- 
quet Fait,  Triomphe  du  Ch.itelet,  M.  Orden, 
Curiosity,  Baron  de  Prailey,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Madame  C.  Andiguier,  Bronze  Dragon,  Comtesse  tie 
Beauregard,  Comle  de  Germiny,  M.  Planchenian, 
Criterion,  Madame  Moulise,  La  Incomparable,  Elaine, 
La  Nymphe,  Fulgore,  Plantagenet,  Thunberg,  Garnet, 
Dr.  Masters,  and  Boucharlet.  Mr.  Tunnington's  large  in- 
curved were  incomparable,  but  the  judges  discovered  the 
points  of  destinction  among  his  Japanese  blooms,  and 
awarded  him  the  2d  place ;  F.  R.  Leyland,  Esq.,  Woolton 
Hall,  being  3d.  In  order  to  maintain  the  interest  taken 
in  the  shows,  the  Society  offered  a  second  Challenge  Vase, 
to  be  competed  for  under  the  conditions  already  men- 
tioned, and  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq. , 
Swanmore  Park,  Bishops  Waltham,  Hants,  easily  carried 
off  the  trophy  with  splendid  stands  of  flowers,  most  of 
which  were  duplicates  of  the  varieties  exhibited  by  the 
competitors  for  the  other  vase.  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  gr.  to 
J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  Mitcham,  who  carried 
off  the  ten  guinea  prize  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  was  2d  ; 
and  Mr.  Jellicoe,  Camp  Hill,  Woolton,  Liverpool,  3d. 
For  twenty-four  incurved  flowers,  distinct  variety,  a  time- 
piece, value  four  guineas,  was  won  by  F.  Leyland,  Esq., 
Woolton  Hall,  Liverpool,  with  an  excellent  stand  of 
flowers,  of  which  White  Beverley,  Venus,  Barbara,  Mr. 
Howe,  and  Mr.  Bunn,  were  the  best.  Mr.  G.  Harding 
was  2d,  and  Mr.  Tunnington  3d.  Twelve  incurved 
flowers. — 1st,  Mr.  Molyneux,  with  blooms  second  to  none 
in  the  show ;  2d,  Mr.  G.  Woodgate,  Warren  House, 
Kingston  ;  3d,  Mr.  J.  Strong,  gr.  to  H.  Sweet,  Esq., 
Dornay  House,  Weybridge.  Six  incurved  flowers. — 1st, 
Mr.  F.  Benson  ;  2d,  Mr.  C.  Slade  ;  3d,  Mr.  Coombes. 
Six  incurved  blooms,  one  variety. — 1st,  Mr.  E.  Molyneux, 
with  grand  blooms  of  Princess  of  Wales  ;  2d,  Mr.  Ben- 
son ;  3d,  Mr.  Strong.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four 
Japanese  varieties,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gr.  to  J.  P.  Corry, 
Esq.,  Sandown  House,  Esher,  was  rst,  showing  fine 
blooms ;  Mr.  King  2d,  Mr.  G.  Harding  3d,  and 
Mr.  Woodgate  4th.  Twelve  Japanese  varieties.— 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Burns  ;  2d,  Mr.  J.  Croxford  ;  3d, 
Mr.  Strong.  Six  Japanese.— rst,  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  Chalfont 
Park,  Slough  ;  2d,  Mr.  Benson  ;  3d,  Mr.  J.  Watson. 
Six  Japanese  blooms,  one  variety. — 1st,  Mr.  E.  Moly- 
neux, with  wonderful  flowers  of  Madame  C.  Andiguier  ; 
2d,  Mr.  C.  Herrin ;  3d,  Mr.  G.  King.  For  twelve 
reflexed  flowers,  not  less  than  six  varieties. — 1st,  Mr.  E. 
Molyneux  ;  2d,  Mr.  E.  Coombes ;  3d,  Mr.  J.  Hill. 
Twelve  Anemone-flowered. — 1st,  Mr.  E.  Gibson  ;  2d, 
Mr.  E.  Molyneux  ;  3d,  Mr.  C.  Orchard.  And  for  twelve 
bunches  of  pompons,  distinct,  three  stems  as  cut  to  form 
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a  bunch.  Mr.  J.  Lyne  was  1st,  Mr.  E.  Beckett  2d,  and  Mr. 
Moorman  3d.  Twelve  bunches  of  Anemone  pompons, 
not  less  than  eight  varieties. — Mr.  Lyne  was  again  1st, 
and  Mr.  E.  Beckett  2d.  The  table  plants  were  good 
throughout.  Mr.  Munro,  gr.  to  Lady  Chichester,  had 
1st  for  nine,  Mr.  Bates  2d,  and  Mr.  E.  Beckett  3d. 
Mr.  G.  King  was  1st  for  six,  Mr.  Hickle  2d,  and  Mr. 
Stephenson  3d.  Mr.  King  was  1st  for  berried  plants, 
Mr.  E.  Beckett  for  Primulas,  and  Mr.  J.  Buss  for 
Cyclamens. 

For  the  best  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  W. 
Bates  was  1st,  Mr.  E.  Beckett  2d,  and  Mr.  Munro  3d. 
Prizes  for  Pears  and  Apples  were  taken  by  Mr.  G.  King, 
Mr.  C.  Attrill,  and  others  ;  and  one  or  two  collections 
of  vegetables  were  also  exhibited,  as  well  as  a  collection 
of  Grapes  from  Messrs.  T.  ]ackson,  Kingston,  not  for 
competition.  There  was  a  capital  show  of  plants  and 
cut  flowers  from  amateurs  and  cottagers  who  do  not 
employ  a  gardener  more  than  one  day  a  week,  and  the 
special  prizes  offered  for  the  best  devices  for  the  dinner- 
table,  bouquets,  and  other  floral  ornaments,  were  also 
well  contested. 


Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Devizes  :  Nov.  21. 
■ — This  was  an  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  &c,  held 
in  connection  with  an  annual  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  Bene- 
volent Society  at  Devizes.  The  plants  were  arranged 
with  excellent  judgment  and  taste  by  Mr.  Thomas  King, 
the  gardener  at  Devizes  Castle,  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  show,  and  the  bazaar  stands  were  set  up  to 
admit  the  groups  of  plants.  The  effect  was  extremely 
pleasing,  and  it  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the 
exhibits  were  generally  of  a  high-class  character.  The 
best  six  plants  of  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums  came 
from  Mr.  J.  Braduer,  Redland  Road,  Bristol,  large  sized  as 
exhibition  plants  go,  but  excellently  grown  and  flowered. 
With  four  specimens  Mr.  C.  N.  May,  Devizes  (Mr.  W. 
Sharp,  gr.),  was  1st  with  thoroughly  well  done  naturally 
grown  specimens.  There  was  also  a  class  for  four 
plants  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  and  its  two  sports,  and  a  plant 
of  Le  Grand.  Here  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  1st  with  a  very 
good  lot,  and  Mr.  C.  N.  May  2d.  In  the  class  for  six 
pompon  varieties  C.  E.  Colston,  Esq.,  Roundway  Park 
(Mr.  H.  Clack,  gr.),  was  1st  with  nice  clean,  upright, 
well  grown  specimens — a  style  of  growth  that  appears  to 
be  favoured  at  Devizes — with  good  heads  of  bloom. 
There  was  also  a  class  ior  four  pompon  varieties.  The 
best  six  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  (a  very  creditable 
lot  indeed}  came  from  C.  E.  Colston,  Esq.  Cut  blooms 
were  remarkably  good,  and  there  was  an  excellent  com- 
petition in  all  the  classes.  The  best  twelve  blooms  came 
from  Mr.  James  Hobbs,  Lower  Easton,  Bristol  ;  2d, 
Mr.  John  Bardner.  In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved 
blooms,  shown  with  4  inches  of  stem  and  foliage,  Mr. 
]ohn  Bayliss  was  1st  with  a  very  fine  lot.  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock was  1st  with  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums ;  2d,  Mr.  T.  Chandler. 

Fruit  was  represented  by  displays  made  by  the 
fruiterers  of  Devizes.  Mr.  H.  King  was  1st  with  a  large 
and  varied  collection  admirably  set  up,  Grapes  being  a 
strong  point ;  and  Mr.  Chivers  was  2d.  In  the  class  for 
a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit  the  1st  prize  was  with- 
held owing  to  want  of  merit.  On  the  whole  the  show 
was  one  highly  creditable  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
of  Devizes,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  flowers  in  associa- 
tion with  practical  works  of  benevolence. 


Edinburgh  Botanical  :  Nov.  9. — The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  forty-seventh  session  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
5,  St.  Andrew  Square.  Dr.  Cleghorn  presided,  and  in  the 
course  of  some  introductory  observations  referred  to  the 
decease,  since  their  last  meeting,  oi  Dr.  Dickie,  Eme- 
ritus Professor  of  Botany  in  Aberdeen,  a  great  authority 
on  Algre  ;  also  Dr.  Parnell,  Edinburgh,  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Society,  who  had  given  much 
attention  to  fishes  and  grasses,  his  book  on  British 
grasses  being  quite  a  standard  work  ;  and  also  Dr. 
Thwaites,  late  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon, 
who  had  devoted  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  exploring  the 
flora  of  the  island,  and  who  had  also  published  an  enume- 
ration of  its  plants.     The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

I.  "  On  the  Germination  of  Podophyllum  Emodi,"  by 
Prof.  Dickson,  M.D.  Dr.  Dickson  remarked  that  obser- 
vations had  been  made  by  botanists  from  time  to  time 
on  a  peculiarity  in  the  germination  of  certain  plants 
belonging  to  various  natural  orders  where  the  bases  of 
the  cotyledons  are  connate  into  a  narrow  tube  of  greater 
or  less  length.  This  tube  being  too  narrow  to  allow  the 
upward  passage  through  it  of  the  developing  plumule, 
this  last  breaks  its  way  through  the  base  of  the  cotyle- 
donous  tube.  The  above-mentioned  anomalous  condition 
has  been  observed  in  the  following  orders  : — 

f  Hernhardi,     1832 ;      Ltrttt&a, 
C     vol.  vii. 


RaKCNCI'LACH.1--. 

Delphinium  fissuin 
,,     ochroleucum 


Anemone  coronaria  and 
various  other  species. 

Eranthis  hyemalis 
BERBERlDACE.t. 

Leontice  altaica 
,,    vesicaria 
Cbucifek^e. 

Dentaria 
Umdbllifek.t;. 

Bunium  luteuin 

Prangos  ferulacea 

Ferula  go 

Cl'CURBITACE>F.. 

Megarrhiza  californica 
PRIMULACE.-E. 

Dodecatheon  Meadia 


Asa  Gray — but  with  erroneous 
interpretation  ;         Siliman's 
I       Journal,  quoted  vnjoitrnal 
L      of  Botany  for  Dec,  1871. 

>  Irmisch,  Bot.  /-eitung,  1856. 


\-  Bernhardi,  I  c. 


J 

\  Asa  Gray,    Bot.    Text  Book, 
\      6th  edit.,  1880. 
}  Bernhardi,  le. 


To  this  list  has  now  to  be  added  another  Berberi* 
daceous  plant — Podophyllum  Emodi — the  germination 
of  which  has  been  observed  in  connection  with  seeds 
from  Thibet,  recently  presented  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  Elwes.  The  cotyledonary 
tube  here  is  of  considerable  length,  and  in  most  cases  it 
would  appear  that  the  plumule  remains  over  winter  in 
a  comparatively  undeveloped  condition,  in  this  respect 
resembling  Leontice,  as  described  by  Bernhardi,  where 
only  the  cotyledons  and  a  small  tuber  appear  the  first 
season,  the  development  of  the  plumule  occurring  in  the 
second.  In  one  case,  however,  the  plumule  had  deve- 
loped sufficiently  to  break  through  the  base  of  the  coty- 
ledonary tube,  just  as  in  Delphinium  or  any  of  the  other 
cases  mentioned.  The  cotyledonary  laminae  are  expanded 
and  leaf-like,  and  in  several  specimens  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  was  observed  of  the  development  of  an 
adventitious  root  from  the  cotyledonary  tube  a  little 
above  its  base. 

II.  "  Note  on  Rubus  Idreus,  var.  Leesii,"  and 
"Notice  of  some  Plants  from  Inverness-shire,"  by  Dr. 
Mactier,  St.  Andrews.  I  beg  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  Botanical  Society  that  the  Rubus  Idseus,  var. 
Leesii,  of  Babington,  has  been  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. I  know  of  no  record  of  its  being  previously  noted 
in  Scotland.  Neither  Babington  nor  Hooker  mention 
it  as  growing  in  the  North,  and  the  former,  in  one  of 
the  earlier  editions  of  his  manual,  gives  only  two  or  three 
English  stations.  I  found  it  in  full  flower  in  June  last, 
3  or  4  miles  south  of  St.  Andrews,  growing  in  a  thicket 
of  common  Raspberry  and  Bramble.  Six  or  eight  plants 
were  noted,  but  others  would  probably  have  been  found 
had  a  closer  search  been  made.  Its  numerous  flowers, 
together  with  the  many  small,  roundish,  simple  leaves, 
and  the  grey  colour  of  their  under-surfaces,  were  in  such 
marked  contrast  in  the  common  form  of  Rubus  Idaeus 
that  it  could  hardly  be  overlooked.  Indeed  the  first 
plant  I  found  (in  an  isolated  position)  was  so  utterly 
unlike  anything  I  had  before  seen  that  it  at  once  attracted 
my  attention,  though  I  was  walking  at  a  considerable 
distance  and  not  then  on  the  look-out  for  plants.  Having 
failed  to  identify  the  plant  satisfactorily  here  I  sent  speci- 
mens to  various  friends.  Mr.  Sadler,  from  a  small  scrap 
considered  it  to  be  rotundifolius  ;  Dr.  F.  Douglas,  of 
Kelso,  thought  it  was  Leesii  ;  so,  to  settle  the  question, 
I  forwarded  specimens  to  Professor  Babington  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  he  writes  in  reply : — ' '  Your  discovery  is  very 
interesting,  and  you  have  named  it  correctly.  I  did 
formerly  consider  it  as  a  distinct  species,  but  with  some 
slight  doubt,  as  I  believe  that  it  doesj  not  ripen  seed.  I 
have  seen  the  fruit  apparently  ripe,  but  could  never  find 
a  ripe  seed  on  it,  nor  indeed  do  I  know  that  ripe  seeds 
ever  have  been  found.  Exactly  the  same  plant  is  found 
in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  France,  and  has  gone  by 
various  names,  but  all  I  believe  posterior  to  my  name  of 
Leesii.  In  the  eighth  edition  of  my  Manual  I  have 
placed  it  as  a  form  under  Id^us.  It  is  not  quite  constant 
in  form,  although  nearly  so."  I  send  herewith  dried 
specimens  of  the  plants  for  inspection,  as  also  a  sprig  of 
the  common  Idasus  for  comparison.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  annual  or  barren  stems  differ  materially  from  the 
flowering  ones  ;  in  the  former  the  leaves  are  all  more  or 
less  trifid,  the  petiolules  short,  and  the  leaflets  rounded, 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  leaves  are  generally  small, 
simple-rounded  or  trilobed  rather  than  trifid,  but,  as  Mr. 
Babington  remarks,  they  are  not  constant  in  form. 
These  peculiarities  are  most  marked  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  plant.  Being  from  home  during  the  summer  I  was 
unable  to  note  the  appearance  of  the  plants  at  that 
season,  but  my  friend  the  Rev.  Mark  Anderson,  tells  me 
that  he  visited  the  spot  and  found  that  although  the 
common  Raspberry  was  in  full  fruit  not  a  single  berry 
was  to  be  found  on  the  Leesii,  I  may  add  that  I  hope 
next  season  to  be  able  to  procure  a  number  of  speci- 
mens, which  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  to  any 
members  of  the  Society  who  wish  to  have  them. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  record  a  new  station  for  the 
Lysimachia  vulgaris,  which  in  the  text-books  is  stated 
to'  be  rare  in  Scotland.  I  found  it  in  September  last 
on  Speyside,  between  Aviemore  and  Boat  of  Garten, 
and  in  two  separate  localities  a  couple  of  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  I  believe  it  is  quite  new  to  that  dis- 
trict, for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keith,  of  Forres,  who  has  tor 
many  years  been  engaged  on  the  flora  of  the  province  of 
Moray,  writes  to  me  that  he  is  quite  unacquainted  with 
it.  He  suggests,  indeed,  that  it  may  have  been  a  garden 
escape,  but  my  friend  Dr.  F.  Douglas,  an  old  and  expe- 
rienced botanist,  who  saw  the  plants  in  situ,  quite  agreed 
with  me  in  believing  them  to  be  undoubtedly  indigenous. 
The  common  garden  variety  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  quite  a 
different  plant,  the  Lysimachia  ciliata  (?).  They  were 
growing  in  great  abundance  over  a  limited  space  in  wet, 
swampy  ground,  and,  being  vigorous  and  in  full  bloom, 
presented  a  splendid  appearance.  I  would  further  beg 
to  note  that  during  the  two  past  summers  I,  in  company 
with  my  sons  with  me,  found  the  Saxifragarivularis  on  the 
north  face  of  the  Cairngorm  range,  growing  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  only  2400  feet,  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  map. 
This  plant,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  alpine 
of -ill  our  Saxifrages,  was  also  new  to  the  district,  and 
the  fuct  of  its  being  found  at  so  low  an  elevation  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  snow-fed  source  of  the  stream  in 
which  it  grew.  The  Saussurea  alpina  and  Malaxis  palu- 
dosa  were  also  interesting  finds  in  the  same  locality,  the 
latter  on  low  ground  near  Nethy  Bridge, 

III.  "Note  on  Proliferous  First  Fronds  of  Seedling 
British  Ferns,"  by  Charles  T.  Druery,  London. 

IV.  "Note  on  Cross  Fertilisation,"  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Paton,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Inch.  In  my  experiments  in  cross- 
fertilising  different  varieties  of  Potato  in  my  garden  with 
a  view  to  raise  new,  and,  if  possible,  improved  seed- 
lings, I  have  been  led  to  an  interesting  observation. 
Last  summer  the  number  of  flowers  upon  the  Potatos 
was  very  great,  and  the  fruit  was  very  abundant, 
bunches   being   on    nearly    every    plant.      This    year, 


however,  though  the  flowers  were  equally  abundant,  the 
only  "  plums  "  were  those  arising  from  flowers  marked 
as  having  been  cross-fertilised.  I  may  say  that  when 
this  seemed  to  be  the  case  I  examined  all  the  rows  very 
carefully,  and  the  result  was  as  I  have  stated.  It  is 
held  that,  in  general,  flowers  are  most  easily  fertilised  by 
their  own  pollen  [?]  Are  there,  in  certain  circumstances, 
exceptions  to  this  rule?  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
weather  was  damp,  and  unfavourable  to  the  action  of 
the  pollen  ;  or  that  the  air  was  very  still,  so  that  the 
pollen  was  not  naturally  shaken  on  to  the  pistil.  But 
neither  of  these  was  the  case.  The  days  when  I  crossed 
the  flowers  (and  when  Nature  should  have  been  fertilising 
also)  were  hot  and  sunny,  though  sometimes  showery  at 
night,  it  is  true  ;  and  there  was  a  slight  breeze.  Cer- 
tainly the  damp  could  not  be  the  cause,  as  it  acted 
equally  on  crossed  and  uncrossed  flowers. 

V.  "  Notes  on  Rare  and  Interesting  Plant  in  Flower 
at  present  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,"  by  John  Sadler, 
Curator.  The  plants  were  : — Durio  zibethinus  (Durion 
or  Duryon  fruit),  Alsodeia  Welwkschia,  Colletia  bic- 
toniensis,  Malpighia  urens,  and  Parochaetus  communis. 

Mr.  Dunn  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Hoya  stenophylla, 
and  Dr.  Paterson,  Bridge  of  Allan,  exhibited  a  hybrid 
Sarracenia. 

Mr.  Sadler  then  read  a  number  of  notices  he  had 
received  from  gardeners  all  over  the  country  regarding 
the  temperature  during  the  winter  of  1881-82. 

Mr.  Sadler  also  submitted  the  following  statement  on 
the  effects  of  the  weather  of  last  winter  and  spring  on 
open-air  vegetation,  and  also  a  report  of  the  present  state 
of  vegetation  and  temperature  at  the  Botanic  Gardens. 
The  first  touch  of  frost  experienced  at  the  gardens  was  on 
October  26.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  thermo- 
meter fell  to  27°,  or  50  frost  ;  on  the  27th  it  stood  at  300, 
or  20  frost— collectively  y°  of  frost  for  the  month.  The 
frost  on  the  26th  nipped  all  the  tender  plants,  such  as  the 
single  Dahlias,  of  which  there  was  a  good  show.  Since 
November  commenced  frost  had  only  been  registered  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  the  glass  fell  to  30",  and 
this  morning  (the  9th)  it  fell  to  320.  October  was  a  wet 
month.  In  the  thirty-one  days  there  was  rain  on  nine- 
teen days.  Since  November  commenced,  out  of  the 
nine  days  of  this  month  there  has  been  rain  on  six  days, 
and  last  night  from  about  twenty  minutes  to  eleven  till 
fifteen  minutes  affer  that  hour,  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of 
sleet  and  snow.  This  morning  the  glass  stood  at  32. ° 
At  present  there  is  still  a  wonderful  display  of  blossoms 
on  the  rock  garden,  including  different  species  and 
varieties  of  autumn  Crocus,  &c. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  or- 
dinary monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in 
the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday, 
the  7th  inst.,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  A.  D. 
Mackenzie  read  a  paper  on  the  "Heating  and  Ventila- 
tion of  Greenhouses."  He  said  that  in  heating  hot- 
houses we  are  practically  limited  to  the  use  of  hot-water 
pipes  ;  the  old  flue,  which  served  its  day  and  generation, 
has  now  gone,  and  therefore  need  not  be  taken  into 
account.  The  heating  by  hot-water  is  by  convection — 
that  is,  the  air  immediately  in  contact  with  the  pipes  gets 
heated,  is  pressed  up,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  the 
colder  air  coming  in  from  the  sides  ;  in  this  way  the  air 
is  kept  in  continual  motion  or  circulation,  varying  in 
intensity  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  pipes  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  The  heat  from  an  open  fire  is  of 
quite  a  different  nature,  by  radiation.  The  heat  radiat- 
ing from  an  open  fire  travels  through  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  without  raising  its  temperature  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  until  the  walls  and  solid  objects  have  first 
received  the  heat  and  reflected  it  back. 

Mr.  Lewis  Bayne,  Kinmel  Park,  exhibited  branches  in 
fruit  of  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  fruit  of  Cydoniajaponiea, 
and  flowers  of  Ligustrum  japonicum.  Mr.  M.  Chapman, 
Easter  Duddingstone,  exhibited  Fuchsia  excelsa  in 
flower,  Schizostylis  coccinea,  and  Helleborus  angustifo- 
lius.  Mr.  \Vm.  Sinclair,  East  Linton,  exhibited  a  new 
seedling  fancy  Pansy.  Mr.  Geo.  Goodfellow,  Caldwell, 
exhibited  fruit  of  President  Garfield  Tomato,  weighing 
2  lb.  6  oz.  Messrs.  Dickson  l\  Co.  exhibited  Osmanthus 
illicifolius  grafted  on  the  Ash,  scarlet  American  Oak, 
evergreen  Elm  from  Japan,  and  foliage  of  the  Tilia 
americana, 

Manchester   Botanical    Society  :    Nov.    21. 

An  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  that  far  surpassed  any  previous  display  of  the  kind 
in  this  city.  The  Chrysanthemums  entered  for  compe- 
tition were  perhaps  four  times  more  numerous  than  on 
any  former  occasion,  and  all  of  them  were  of  unusual 
excellence  as  regards  both  growth  and  bloom.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  great  room  was  taken  up 
with  exhibits  in  the  first  class  of  collections  of  nine  large 
flowered  distinct  varieties,  many  of  which  were  marvels 
of  culture.  The  varieties  with  which  Mr.  C.  S.  Agnew 
won  the  premier  place  comprised  the  Queen  of  England, 
Golden  ditto,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  ditto,  M.  Cul- 
lingford,  Prince  of  Wales.  White  Venus,  Pink  Venus, 
and  Nil  Desperandum.  Between  Mr.  Agnew's  collec- 
tion and  that  of  Mr.  W.  Scott,  who  came  2d,  there  was 
little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  matter  of  bloom,  but  the 
Prcstwich  plants,  which  were  remarkably  well  leaved 
down  to  the  pots,  had  the  best  of  it  in  compact- 
ness of  growth.  Mr.  Scott's  varieties  included 
the  Queen  of  England,  Gulden  ditto,  Empress  of 
India,  Golden  ditto,  Barbara,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Dr. 
Sharp,  Blonde  Beauty,  and  Nil  Desperandum.  The 
exhibits  of  the  3d  prize  winner,  Mr.  E.  G.  Potter,  com- 
prised the  Empress  of  India,  Golden  ditto,  Golden 
Queen  of  England,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mrs.  Sharp,  Alfred 
Salter,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  White  Beverley,  and  White 
Globe.     Mr.  Agnew  was  also  placed  xst  in  the  class  of 
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four  large  distinct-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  with  the 
Queen  of  England,  Prince  of  Wales,  White  Beverley,  and 
Guernsey  Nugget  ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Best  coming  next  with  the 
Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  ditto  ;  and 
Mr.  Howe,  and  Mr.  O.  Schneider  occupying  the  3d 
place  with  the  Queen  of  England,  Golden  ditto.  Em- 
press of  India,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  The  cut  blooms 
were  also  remarkable  for  Dumber,  variety,  and  merit,  the 
Japanese  or  tasselled  kinds  being  very  strongly  repre- 
sented. The  customary  "  bank  "  of  plants  and  flowers 
along  the  organ  end  of  the  hall  was  not  wanting,  nor 
has  it  ever  been  more  worthily  tilled  than  it  was  by 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  of  this  city,  and  Mr. 
John  Allen,  of  Altrincham.  Probably  none  of  the  visitors 
had  ever  before  seen  so  good  a  display  of  Cyclamens  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  judges  marked  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  plants  by  the  award  of  a  Cultural  Certificate 
of  the  First-class.  The  same  recognition  was  given  to 
the  rare  examples  of  Calanthe  Veitchii,  C.  veslita,  and 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  shown  by  Mr.  Allen.  Half-a- 
dozen  specimens  of  a  choice  new  hybrid  Orchid,  the 
Dendrobium  Leechianum,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Leech, 
were  also  favoured  with  the  special  commendation  of  the 
judges,  as  were  some  extraordinarily  fine  Gros  Colmar 
Grapes,  from  a  North-country  vinery,  shown  by  Mr. 
James  Mason,  of  the  Victoria  Buildings.  Messrs.  G. 
and  W.  Vales,  Manchester  and  Heaton  Norris,  contri- 
buted a  good  general  collection  of  plants.  A  very  pretty 
display  was  made  by  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son,  of  the 
Oldfield  Nursery, Altrincham ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell&Sons, 
Swunlev,  sent  a  representative  collection  of  cut  blooms, 
Pelargoniums.  Heliotropes,  and  Salvias  ;  and  interesting 
contributions  to  the  exhibition  were  also  made  by  Mr.  B. 
S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway  ;  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading  ;  and  Mr.  John  Hooley,  l'allowfield  and  Stock- 
port. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  lOXDOX, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Nov.  22,  1883. 
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Nov.  16. — Slight  fall  of  snow  in  morning.     A  dull,  overcast 
day  and  night  ;  strong  gusts  of  wind. 

—  17. — Fine  bright  day  ;  rather  windy.     Clear  night ;  fine 

aurora  ;  ice  on  ground. 

—  iS. —  Fog  in  morning.     Overcast  day  and  night ;  cold 

day  :  rain  at  night. 

—  19. —  Fine  morning  ;  overcast  day;  squall  with  rain  at 

3  p.m.     Dull  night. 

—  20. — A  dull,    overcast  day.     Cold  night :  fine  in  early 

part  of  evening. 

—  2t.— Overcast  all  day  and  night,  but  fine. 

—  22 —Overcast,  but  warm  day;  strong  gusts  of  wird  at 

limes.     Warm,  damp  night. 


London  :  Atmospheric  Pressure, — During  the  week 
ending  November  iS,  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  increased  from  30.02  inches  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  to  30.10  inches  by  9  A.M. 
on  the  I2tb,  decreased  to  29.96  inches  by  3  P.M. 
on  the  13th,  increased  to  29.97  inches  by  midnight 
on  the  same  day,  decreased  to  29.12  inches  by  9  a.m. 
on  the  16th,  increased  to  30.05  inches  by  9  a.m.  on 
the  iSth,  and  was  29.69  inches  by  the  end  of  the 
week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29.  S3  inches,  being  0.11  inch  higher  than 
last  week,  and  0.12  inch  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
week  was  443.2,  on  the  13th  ;  on  the  16th  the  highest 
temperature  was  390.  The  mean  of  the  seven  high 
day  temperatures  was  4.1°. 6. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  26°,  on  the  iSth  ;  on  the  13th  and  14th  the  lowest 
temperature  was  370.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest 
temperatures  was  330. 1. 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
160,  on  the  iSth ;  the  smallest  was  4^.3,  on  the 
14th,  The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was 
v°.S. 


The  mean  temperatures  were— on  the  12th,  36°.  7  ; 
on  the  13th,  4S°.S  ;  on  the  14th,  39° ;  on  the  15th, 
38°;  on  the  Kith,  36°. 6  ;  on  the  17th,  35°.  8  ;  and 
an  the  iSth,  34°. 9 ;  and  these  were  all  below  their 
averages  by  6*.2,  I°.9,  3°.S,  4°,3,  5°.6,  6°.2,  and  7° 
respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  was  37°. 4,  being  90  lower 
than  last  week,  and  4°.5  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black* 
ened  bulb  in  vacuo  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was95°.5,onthe  iSth  ;  the  lowest  was  460  on  the  14th. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  67°. 8. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  was  250,  on  the  iSth. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  2S°.5. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  0.73  inch,  of 
which  0.53  inch  fell  on  the  16th. 

England  :  Temperature. —  During  the  week  end- 
ing November  iS  the  highest  temperatures  were  53° 
at  Truro,  and  510  at  Plymouth  ;  the  highest  tempera- 
ture at  liradford  was  43°. I,  at  Blackheath  44°.2,  and 
at  Bolton  44°-5.     The  general  mean  was  470. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  22°  at 
Cambridge,  230  at  Leicester  and  Hull  ;  the  lowest 
temperature  at  Liverpool  was  3CA4,  at  Sunderland 
30°,  and  at  Truro  and  Plymouth  290.  The  general 
mean  was  260. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  25°. S  at  Leicester,  24°.5  at  Cambridge,  and  240 
at  Truro  ;  the  least  ranges  were  1S0  at  Bristol  and 
Sunderland,  and  lS°. I  at  Liverpool.  The  general 
mean  was  21°. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Truro,  48°, 6,  at  Plymouth  46°.4,  and  at 
Hull45°.3  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhampton,  4i°.2, 
at  Bradford  4I°.I,  and  at  Sheffield  4I°.4.  The  general 
mean  was  43°.2. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Truro,  35°,4,  at  Sunderland  35°,  and  at 
Plymouth  and  Brighton  34°. 3  ;  and  was  lowest  at 
Wolverhampton,  2S°.5,  at  Hull  29°.7,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge 30A1.     The  general  mean  was  320. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Hull,  I5°.4, 
at  Truro  I3°.2,  and  at  Wolverhampton  I2°.7  ;  and 
was  least  at  Blackheath,  8°.  5,  at  Bradford  8°.  7,  and  at 
Brighton  8°. 9.      The  general  mean  was  1 1°.2. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  week  was  highest  at 
Truro,  4I°.6,  at  Plymouth  39°. 9,  and  at  Sunderland 
39°.4  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhampton,  340. 5,  at 
Cambridge  35°. 6,  and  at  Nottingham  35°.S.  The 
general  mean  was  37°.2. 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  1.27  inch  at  Truro, 
1,21  inch  at  Brighton,  and  0.98  inch  at  Liverpool. 
These  smallest  falls  were  0.25  inch  at  Nottingham  and 
Leeds,  and  0.30  inch  at  Brighton.     The  general  mean 
fall  was  0.6S  inch. 

Aurora  Borealis  seen  on  the  17th  at  many  stations. 

Fo<;  prevailed  on  the  18th  at  Cambridge,  and  on 
the  12th,  15th,  and  iSth  at  Blackheath  ;  on  the  I2th 
at  Liverpool. 

Snow  fell  on  the  16th  at  Wolverhampton,  on  the 
15th  and  16th  at  Blackheath,  on  the  15th  at  Liver- 
pool, and  on  the  17th  at  Sunderland. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing November  18,  the  highest  temperature  was  49°.2, 
at  Greenock.  The  highest  temperature  reached  at 
Leith,  was  43°.5.     The  general  mean  was  46°.2. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  22°,  at 
Glasgow  ;  at  Aberdeen  the  lowest  temperature  was 
300. 1.     The  general  mean  was  26°.8. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Aberdeen, 
3S°.9,  and  lowest  at  Perth,  32°.i.  The  general  mean 
was  36°. 

Rain. — The  largest  fall  was  0.95  inch,  at  Dundee, 
and  the  smallest  was  0.04  inch  at  Paisley.  The 
general  mean  fall  was  0.35  inch.  No  rain  fell  at 
Glasgow. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


©fcmtarg. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  under  painful  cir- 
cumstances, on  the  evening  of  the  nth  inst.,  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Frost,  of  The  Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone, 
aged  fifty-nine.  Mr.  Frost  had  been  in  ill-health  for  a 
long  time,  but  it  appears  from  details  published  in  the 
Kent  Messenger  that  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  he 
appeared  in  good  spirits,  and,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  came  to  London  on  business.  While  walking 
down  the  Strand  in  the  afternoon  he  was  seized  with 
an  apoplectic  fit,  and  was  at  once  removed  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  but  for  want  of  the  necessary 
order  the  staff  were  unable  to  do  anything  for  him  [?]. 
Having  recovered  somewhat  Mr.  Frost  commenced 
his  return  journey  to  Maidstone,  but  on  reaching 
Aylesford  station  he  expired.  He  was  for  some  years 
gardener  at  Preston  Hall,  Maidstone,  and  commenced 
business  as  a  nurseryman  in  1863.  For  many  years 
past  he  had   taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs 


of  the  Maidstone  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociation, of  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one 
of  the  officers.  He  was  also  for  many  years  one  of  the 
judges  of  fruit  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  shows, 
and  nearly  forty  years  ago  became  a  life  subscriber  of 
the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death,  on  Tues- 
day, from  the  effects  of  a  terrible  assault  committed 
on  Sunday  night,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Eves,  nursery- 
man, and  proprietor  of  the  Pavilion  Subscription 
Ground,  Gravesend. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

AMERICAN  PAPER  :  Reader  E.  The  American  Gar- 
diners'  Monthly,  published  by  Charles  II .  Marot, 
814,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Apple  Trees  :  Hotspur,  Apple  trees  bear  well  under 
far  worse  conditions  than  those  you  mention.  The  trees 
wilt  probably  bear  all  the  sooner  that  the  soil  is  not 
heavy.  The  depth  of  soil  is  quite  sufficient.  Do  not 
mix  any  manure  with  the  soil  when  you  plant  ;  but 
mulch  the  surface  of  the  ground  about  the  trees  with 
half-rotten  litter  after  planting.  Make  the  trees  firm  to 
stout  stakes.  You  can  top-dress  the  land  in  a  few 
years,  but  unless  it  is  very  poor  it  will  not  require  it  at 
present.  See  well  to  your  varieties,  that  they  will  suit 
your  soil  and  locality. 

Insect  Eggs  :  Correspondent.  The  eggs  you  send  arc 
those  of  a  butterfly — probably  Hipparchia  Janira. 
Their  delicate  lavender-grey  colour,  and  the  regular 
pattern  formed  by  their  ribs,  render  them  very  pretty 
objects  when  viewed  under  a  pocket  lens.      The  artist 


Fig.  123— grass  anu  insects'  eggs. 


has  represented  all  the  eggs  as  having  given  exit  to 
the  caterpillar,  but  many  of  them  are  still  unbroken, 
and  their  symmetry  consequently  more  perfect  than 
here  shown  (fig.  123). 

Black  Hamburgh  Vine  :  A'.  C.  When  you  prune  the 
Vines  in  winter  thoroughly  cleanse  them  with  soft- 
soap-water  at  the  rate  of  about  6  oz.  to  the  gallon. 
Repeat  this  operation  upon  two  or  three  occasions. 
Then  remove  the  surface-soil  from  the  border  to  a 
depth  of  about  3  or  4  inches,  and  replace  with  fresh 
compost.  Whitewash  the  walls  at  the  same  time  with 
hot  lime,  and  paint  the  hot-water  pipes  with  black 
varnish.  If  you  send  us  a  specimen  of  the  maggot  we 
will  try  and  name  it  for  you. 

Certificates  :  A  Constant  Reader.  Examinations  of 
gardeners  were  held  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  at 
which  certificates  were  gained  by  successful  candi- 
dates, but  such  examinations  are  not  now  held. 

Gum  :  C.  M.  IV.  Mix  some  finely-pounded  white 
shellac  with  methylated  spirit,  as  much  of  each  as  will 
make  the  quantity  required  of  the  proper  consistency. 
It  should  be  well  shaken  up  for  half-an-hour,  and  then 
placed  by  the  fire  to  keep  the  bottle  warm  for  about  a 
day,  giving  it  an  occasional  shake  up. 

Horse  Radish  :  H.  H. — Your  soil  and  aspect  is  not 
suitable  for  growing  Horse  Radish  ;  it  requires  a  deep 
rich  soil,  and  will  succeed  well  in  a  partially  shaded 
corner  where  few  other  things  would  grow.  Potatos 
would  always  do  well  in  such  a  situation,  and  so  would 
Onions  in  a  wet  season.  Plant  early  Potatos,  and 
leave  room  between  the  rows  for  autumn  and  winter 
greens.  If  you  enrich  the  soil  with  manure,  you  will 
be  able  to  grow  Horse  Radish  in  it,  but  you  will  do 
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better  to  plant  it  under  the  conditions  we  have  sug- 
gested. 

Musk.  Mignonette,  &c  :  Cor.  Your  questions  are  very 
simple,  but  they  are  put  so  vaguely  that  we  cannot 
give  you  the  precise  information  that  we  would  like. 
You  do  not  say  whether  you  have  glass  accommo- 
dation for  raising  the  seeds  or  not.  If  so,  and  you 
want  large  plants  of  Mignonette  or  Musk  sow  .the 
seeds  early  in  February,  and  plunge  them  in  a  mild 
bottom-heat  until  they  germinate.  Grow  the  young 
plants  steadily  on  in  a  warm  temperature  until  the  weather 
grows  warm,  when  they  maybe  placed  out-of-doors  in 
a  shaded  aspect,  and  keep  the  flowers  pinched  off 
until  you  want  the  plants  to  come  into  flower.  If  you 
desire  small  plants  to  flower  early,  you  have  only  to 
keep  them  in  4  or  6-inch  pots,  and  you  will  have 
them  in  flower  by  May.  In  this  case  the  plants  must 
be  encouraged  under  glass  all  the  time.  You  should 
make  three  sowings  in  a  season  to  keep  up  a  supply 
of  Mignonette  in  small  pots,  viz.,  one  in  February  for 
early  work,  another  in  May,  and  a  third  in  August  for 
yielding  a  later  supply.  Your  question  as  to  bedding 
plants  is  rather  a  comprehensive  one.  Perilla  is  a 
fast  growing  plant,  and  you  will  be  early  enough  if 
you  sow  the  seeds  next  April.  Amaranthus  should  be 
sown  about  the  same  time. — Lobelias  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  February,  if  you  are  to  have  good  plants 
in  May.  Marigolds  sow  any  time  about  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April.  Centaureas  and  such- 
like are  best  sown  in  the  autumn  or  very  early  in 
February.  You  are  all  behind  as  regards  Cinerarias  ; 
next  April  or  May  will  be  soon  enough  to  sow  these. 
You  can  buy  small  seedlings  cheap.,  and  pot  them  on. 

Naming  Plants  at  Exhthitions  :  II".  M.  Most 
societies  have  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  all  plants  and 
flowers  must  be  correctly  and  legibly  named,  but  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  any  one  being  dis- 
qualified for  its  non-observance.  I  f  the  judges  awarded 
the  prize  without  insisting  upon  the  rale  being  carried 
out  in  its  integrity,  the  exhibitor  is  certainly  entitled  to 
claim  it.  But,  strictly  speaking,  the  judges  did  not 
follow  out  the  terms  of  the  schedule.  Are  you  not, 
however,  mixing  up  two  things,  correct  nomenclature 
and  bad  writing  ? 

Names  of  Fruits  :  A.  B.  We  cannot  name  any  of 
them.  The  specimens  are  very  poor  ones.  —  L.  Jor~ 
dan.     We  do  not  recognise  your  Apple. 

Names  of  Plants  :  142  Conservatory.  Garden  va- 
rieties of  flowers  are  beyond  us,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  name  them.  — C.  J,  Lerry.  Salvia  Pitched. — 
Alex.  Reid.  Cotoneaster  affinis. —  \V.  H.  C.  1,  Re- 
tinospora  plumosa  aurea  ;  2,  not  recognised  ;  3,  Re- 
tinospora  ericoides  ;  4,  Abies  grandis;  5,  probably 
Picea  orientalis  ;  6,  Abies  magnifica.  —  J.  O.  C.  1, 
Vaccinium  arctostaphylos  ;  2,  Cistus  ladaniferas  ;  3, 
not  recognised ;  4,  Leycesteria  formosa  ;  5,  Pyrus 
crenata  ;  6,  small  leaved  Box. — G.  Rocklwu.se.  Cym- 
bidium  afnne. — C,  W.  D.  Archer  Hind  Astern  A. 
versicolor. — ■  f.  /\ ,  Beechwood.  Plumeria  acutifolia. 
—  D.  M.  1,  Selaginella  caulescens  ;  2,  Arthro- 
podium  cirrhatum,  var.  variegatum  ;  4,  Pteris  biaurita. 
The  others  we  cannot  name  from  such  imperfect 
specimens. — R.  C.  K.  Lilium  Fortunei.  —  D.  Send 
when  in  flower. 

Notes  :  D.  B.  C.    Shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as 

occasion  offers. 
Pears    Cracking:    A.    W.    The   cracking  of  your 

Pears  is  due  to  the  growth  oi  extremely  minute  fungi, 

for  which  we  are  not  aware  of  any  cure. 

Planting  :  V.  C.  B.  Plant  them  diagonally  at  9  feet 
apart.     It  will  take  538  plants  to  the  acre. 

Pot-makers  :  G.  B.  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  The  Royal 
Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare  ;  Messrs.  J.  &  W. 
Adams,  Belle  Isle,  King's  Cross,  N. 

Primulas  :  C.  Kershaw.  Your  strain  of  white  Primulas 
is  a  very  good  one,  though  the  flowers  are  small  by 
comparison  with  some  others.  They  are,  however, 
deeply  and  beautifully  fringed,  and  full  of  quality  in 
other  respects. 

Palms  :  R.  Peter. — Your  plants  are  clearly  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  an  overheated  arid  atmosphere, 
if  they  have  not  been  actually  injured  by  gas  or  some 
temporary  escape  of  burning  heat.  Are  you  quite 
sure  the  plants  have  not  been  used  for  furnishing  pur- 
poses in  the  house  ?  If  so,  and  they  were  taken  from 
a  high  stove  temperature  and  exposed  to  cold  draughts, 
they  would,  upon  being  returned  to  the  plant  stove, 
exhibit  the  symptoms  you  complain  of.  The  leaves 
seem  rather  thin  and  attenuated,  and  if  the  plants 
suffered  from  dryness  at  the  root,  and  the  temperature 
suddenly  rose  to  a  high  figure,  the  atmosphere  being 
dry  as  well,  the  same  symptoms  would  appear.  We 
think,  however,  if  you  inquire  sirictly  into  the  system 
of  managing  the  plants,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  cause. 

Removal  of  Goods  :  H.  H.  You  have  no  legal  claim 
upon  your  master. 

Roses  and  Gardenias  :  Constant  Reader.  Do  not 
upon  any  account  cut  your  Marechal  Niel  Roses  back  ; 
you  would  simply  destroy  the  fruits  of  your  own  labour 
by  so  doing.  Examine  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and 
remove  the  green  portion,  which  will  be  weakly,  and, 
as  a  rale,  badly  ripened.  If  the  shoots  are  30  feet 
long,  so  much  the  better.  Train  them  to  the  wires  as 
soon  as  it  suits  your  convenience.  Observe  the  growth 
for  yourself,  and  you  will  have  more  confidence 
another  year.  You  will  see  all  along  the  shoots 
*'  eyes"  or  "  buds,"  which  will  break  away  into 
growths  by-and-bye,  and  each  young  shoot  will  bear  a 
flower.     Next  season  encourage  fresh  young  shoots 


from  the  base  of  your  plants,  and  let  them  grow  as 
much  as  they  like,  and  treat  them  in  a  similar  way 
next  autumn.  A  vigorous  plant  will  produce  a  shoot 
40  feet  long  in  a  season.  (2.)  Gardenias  require  no 
rest  in  the  sense  that  you  put  it.  Your  plants  are  in  a 
miserable  condition,  and  are  clearly  deficient  of  roots. 
Keep  them  moderately  dry  through  the  winter,  and  cut 
them  back  early  in  spring  when  the  soil  is  on  the  dry 
side.  When  the  plants  break,  and  have  made  growths 
about  an  inch  long,  shake  them  out,  and  repot  them  in 
fibrous  peat  and  silver-sand  ;  then  plunge  them  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat,  which  may  be  increased  as  the 
plants  show  symptoms  of  growing.  The  young  wood 
roots  freely,  and  you  may  easily  raise  a  fresh  stock 
from  cuttings  at  the  same  time  if  you  feel  £0  disposed. 

Stove  Climbers  :  H.  Allen.  Passiflora  princeps  {a 
charming  thing  for  your  purpose),  Ipomcea  Horsfallia?, 
Combretum  purpureum,  Dipladenia  amcena,  and  Jas- 
minum  gracillimum. 

Vines  and  Mealy-Bug  :  D.  If'.  —  Barking  Vines 
with  a  view  of  destroying  mealy-bug  is  an  aimless 
business  ;  it  does  the  bug  little  or  no  harm,  and  very 
often  injures  the  Vines.  The  action  of  the  sun  upon 
the  Vines  in  the  spring,  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow 
(that  is,  in  Vines  that  are  severely  barked)  is  very  inju- 
rious. The  heat  affects  the  Vines  much  in  the  same 
way  that  it  would  affect  newly-formed  skin  upon  a 
man's  hand,  If  you  have  stripped  the  Vines  of  their 
bark  very  close,  wrap  some  moss  round  their  stems 
for  a  few  months  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Scrub 
the  Vines  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  soft-soap  at 
the  rate  of  6  oz.  to  the  gallon,  and  in  the  spring, 
when  heat  is  applied,  watch  for  every  insect  and 
destroy  it  as  it  makes  its  appearance.  The  insects 
find  a  harbour  about  the  eyes  of  the  Vines,  so  be 
careful  not  to  scrub  too  hard  close  to  the  buds. 

lj^  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-Office  Orders 
are  requested  to  send  them  to  the  Publisher  of  this 
journal,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  to 
make  them  payable  to  William  Richards,  at  the  post- 
office,  Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Plants  in  Pots.—  Avsragr  Wholbsalb  Prices. 


CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield— Select  Roses,  Hardy 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 
Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  Exeter  — Hardy  Trees  and 

Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Roses,  &c. 
R.  W.  Proctor,  Ashgate  Road,  Chesterfield  —  Hardy 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Garlies  Mitchell,  Stranraer — Forest  and  Ornamental 

Trees,  Roses,  &c. 
H.  &  F.  Sharpe,  Wisbech— Trade  List  of  Seed  Potatos. 
Dickson   &   Robinson,   Old   Millgate,    Manchester  — 

Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh— Forest 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c. 
Thomas   Kennedy  &  Co.,   Dumfries— Forest,    Fruit, 

and  Ornamental  Trees. 


Communications  Received  :— W.  I.— Amateur.— T.  J.  — 
C.  E.  Pearson.— A.  D.  W.— Clark  Bros.  &  Co.— Consul  for 
Belgium.— A.  O.— J.  W.— W.  B.  H.— Prof.  Rchb— W.  H.  H. 
—J.  B.— E.  S.— N.  Z.-J.  W.— A.  F.— C.  Wissenbach.— 
Heath  &  Son.— J.  Sunley.— A.  F—  D.  T.  F.— E.  A..  Paris.  - 
Douglas  Ball.— H.  W.  W.— A.  D.  W.-J.  W.  J.—  W.  Haig. 
— H.  W.  

DIED,  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  Belle  Vue  House,  Bag- 
shot,  Surrey,  Mrs.  Eliza  Waterer,  aged  thirty-four. 

On  the  21st  inst.,  at  Claremont,  Harlow,  Essex, 

Catherine  Gibson,  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Baxter  Smith. 


arkeis. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  November  23. 
The  quantity  of  Grapes  that  have  been  planted  of  late 
years  is  now  beginning  to  have  an  effect  on  our  market, 
and,  with  samples  keeping  badly,  prices  remain  low. 
The  Apple  market  is  well  supplied  with  good  importa- 
tions. Kent  Cobs  are  dull.  James  Webber,  WholctaU 
Apple  Market. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  J^-sieve      ..  20-26 
Aubergines,  per  doz.  40-.. 
Cobs,  ico  lb.  ..45  0-53  o 

Figs,  per  dozen       ..  06-1  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.         ..10-30 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Lemons,  per  100  —  6  0-10  o 
Melons,  each  ..  20-40 

Pears,  per  dozen      . .    10-20 
Pine-apples,  Eng.  ,1b.  20-26 


Vhgetables.—  Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Artichokes,      Globe, 

per  doz 30-60 

—  Jerusalem,  doz..   40-.. 

Asparagus     (Sprue), 

per  bundle  . .    16-  .. 

Beans,   French,    En- 
glish grown,  p.  lb.  o  8-  .. 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..   10-  .. 

Bruss.  Sprouts,  bush.  30-40 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ...   10-20 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Garlic,  per  lb.         ..  10-.. 
Herbs,  per  bunch    ..  02-04 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  40-^ 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  score  . ,  ..16-.. 

Mint,  green, bunch.,  o  4-  .. 
Mushrooms,  p.  baskt.   1  c—  2  o 
Onions,  per  bushel..   30-.. 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch. .  04-.. 


Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06'  Radishes,  per  dor.  „  1  6- 


Cauliflowers, 

lish,  dozen 
Celery.per  head, 

per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each 
Endive,  per  score 


Eng- 


20—40 
04-.. 


0  6-  ; 

1  o- 


Seakale,  per  punnet  2  o-  , 
Small  salading,  pun.  04-.. 
Spinach,  per  bushel  20-.. 
Sweet  Potatos,  lb.  . .  06-  . . 
Tomatns.  per  doz.  ..  20-.. 
Vegt.  Marrows,  doz.   30-.. 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.12 
Arbor-vita;    (golden), 
per  dozen  ..  ..6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Begonias,  per  dot.  . .  6 
Bouvardia,  doz,  . .  10 
Chrysanthems.,  doz.  6 
Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  4 
Cyclamen,  doz.  ..  9 
Cyperus,  per  dozen  6 
Dracasna  terminalis   30 

—  viridis,  per  doz.  ..12 
Epiphyllum,  dozen..  18 
Euooymus,   various, 

per  dozen  *■        M  6 
Evergreens,  in  var., 
per  dozen  . .        . .  6 


d.  1.  d.  3.  d.  i.  d. 

0-24  o  ,  Ferns,  in  var.,  dozen  4  0-18  o 

!  Ficus   elastica,  each  16-70 

0-18  0  I  Foliage  Plants,  vari- 

0-12  o  i  ous,  each  ..         ..2  0-10  6 

0-12  o  Fuchsias,   per  dozen  40-90 

0-18  o  I  Genista,  per  doz. 


0-10  o 
0-60 
0-24  o 
0-12  o 
0-60  o 
0-24  o 
0-30  o 

0-18  o 


Hyacin.  [Rom.),  per 
pot  ..         ..  ..16-20 

Marguei  ite  Daisy, 
per  dozen  ..         ..6  0-12  o 

Myrtles,  per  doz.    ..  6  0-12  o 

Palms  in  variety, 
each  ..         ..2  6-21  o 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  doz.  ..  26-60 

Solan  urns,  per  doz.  .,  9  0-12  o 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Abutilon,  12  blooms 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6 
Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  x 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o 
Camellias,  per  dozen  2 
Carnations,  12  blms.  1 
Chrysanth.,    12  bun.  4 

—  (Fr.)  per  bunch     o 

—  (best  white),  bun.   1 

—  12  blooms  ..  1 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  2 
Cyclamen,  12  blooms  o 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  o 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  3 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  4 
Gladioli,  12  sprays  ..  x 
Heliotropes.  12  sp. ..  o 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

12  sprays  ..         ..2 
Lapageria,  white,  12 
blooms        ..         ..2 

—  red,  12  blooms..  1 


d.  j.  d.  1.  d.  s.  d. 

2-04     Lilac  (French),  bun.  80-90 
0-80     Lilium  various,  per  12 
0-20         blooms      ..  ..30-60 

6-10  Marguerites,  12  bun.  60-90 
c-  4  o  Mignonette,  12  bun,  16-40 
0-30  Narcissus,  12  sprays  26-30 
0-90  — (pa per- white),  Fr., 
6-16  per  bunch  . .  ■■09-13 
0-30  Pansies,  12  bunches  1  o-  -\  o 
c—  2  6  I  Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  09-10 
o-  4  o  j    —  zonal,  12  sprays  03-06 


3-061  Primula,  double,  per 


1  o 
0-60 
0-80 
0-60 
6-30 

O-   I   O 


0-40 
0-30 


bunch        ...         ..10-16 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  10-30 

—  (outdoor),  doz  ..06-10 

—  Coloured,  doz...  10-20 
Stephanotis,  12 spr..  60-80 
Tropacolum,  12  bun.  10-20 
Violets,  i2bunches. .  10-13 

—  French  Czar,  bun.   10-20 

—  Parme  (Fr.),  bun.  36-46 
White  Jasmine,  bun.  09-10 


SEEDS. 

London  :  Nov.  22. — The  seed  market  is  now  gradu- 
ally assuming  a.quieter  appearance,  as'usual  at  this  season 
of  thej  year,;  nevertheless,  values  all  round  maintain  the 
firmness  previously  reported.  Advices  from  America 
state  that  the  receipts  of  red  Clover  seed  to  date  of  crop 
1882  were  only  10,335  bags,  against  18,000  during  same 
time  last  year.  More  money  is  asked  for  foreign  Italian 
and  Trefoil,  which  buyers  are  reluctantly  compelled  to 
give.  There  are  numerous  inquiries  Jor  Canary  seed,  and 
prices  are  steadily  advancing.  Rape  seed  is  also  dearer. 
Linseed  quiet.  John  Shaw  cV  Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  37, 
Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  the  supply  ot  home-grown 
wheat  was  small,  but  of  foreign  liberal.  Prices  remained 
without  quotable  change  from  Monday  se'nntght.  Barley 
supplies  were  fair,  and  the  market  fully  as  dear.  Beans 
tended  against  buyers,  and  Peas  showed  6d.  to  is, 
advance  on  the  week.  Oats  on  large  arrivals  were  less 
freely  purchased,  and  late  extreme  rates  were  barely 
upheld,  prices  ruling  about  the  same  as  on  the  previous 
Monday.  Maize  from  scarcity  was  again  dearer.  On 
Wednesday  there  was  only  a  limited  business  in  any 
kind  of  grain.  Wheat  and  flour  remained  at  Mondays 
value.  Barley  was  steady,  Beans  and  Peas  tended 
against  buyers,  and  Maize,  from  scarcity,  upheld  late 
value.  Oats  were  not  quotably  altered,  but  late  rates 
were  not  so  readily  obtainable. — Average  prices  of  corn 
for  the  week  ending  Nov.  18  : — Wheat,  40J.  8d.  ;  Barley, 
34J.  4d.  ;  Oats,  20J.  6d.  For  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  :— Wheat,  45.1.  4<r*. ;  Barley,  34J.  6d.  ;  Oats, 
20.T.  2d.  _^ 

HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  states  that 
larger  supplies  met  with  a  dull  trade  at  the  following 
quotations  : — Prime  Clover,  115J.  to  128*.  ;  inferior,  751. 
to  8oj.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  95*.  to  iooj.  ;  inferior,  36J. 
to  6or.  ;  and  straw,  30s.  to  45J.  per  load. — On  Thurs- 
day there  was  a  large  supply.  The  trade  was  quiet,  at 
Monday's  rates. — Cumberland  Market  quotations:  — 
Superior  meadow  hay,  95J.  to  ioSs.  ;  inferior,  6$s.  to 
8+;.  ;  superior  Clover,  iioj.  to  1265.  ;  inferior,  751. 
to  95J.  ;  and  straw,  38s.  to  44;.  per  load. 


POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state 
that  supplies  are  moderate  and  the  demand  good,  at  the 
following  quotations  : — Magnum  Bonums,  nat.  to  12a*. ; 
Regents,  qos.  to  iooj.  ;  Champions,  8o.r.  to  ooj.  per 
ton  ;  German  reds,  $s.  to  $s.  3d.  per  bag.— The  imports 
into  London  last  week  consisted  of  13,571  packages  from 
Hamburg,  1330  bags  Ghent,  344  bags  86  sacks  Boulogne, 
1000  bags  Bremen,  100  sacks  St.  Nazaire,  16  bags  Rot- 
terdam, 405  bags  Harlingen,  13  tons  St.  Malo,  63  tons 
Roscoff,  and  398  bags  from  Stettin. 

COALS. 

The  prices  current  at  market  during  the  week  were  as 
follows  : — East  Wylam,  17s.  6d.  ;  Ravensworth  West 
Hartley,  15J.  6d. ;  Walls  End — Hetton,  tgs,  6d.;  Hetton 
Lyons,  lys.  6d.  ;  Lambton,  191. ;  Wear,  xys.  6d.  ;  Haw- 
thorn, 17.T.  yd.  ;  South  Hetton,  19J.  6d.  ;  Thornley, 
i8j.  6d. ;  Tees,  igs.  6d. 


Potatos  : — Magnum  Bonums,  iooj.  to  13ns.  ;  Regents,  gos. 
to  120J. ;  Champions,  8oj.  to  iooj.  per  ton, 


Government  Stock. — Consols  closed  on  Monday 
at  ioi§  to  102  for  delivery,  and  102  to  io2j  for  the 
account.  Tuesday's  final  quotations  were  101  j  to  101J 
for  delivery,  and  101J  to  102  for  the  account.  The  closing 
figures  on'Wedncsday  were  iot^  to  101 J  for  delivery,  and 
1  o t  \ ;';  to  102  ,'„  for  the  account.  Thursday's  final  quota- 
tions were  ioi£  to  102  for  delivery,  and  102  to  102J  for 
the  account. 
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S.  OWENS  &  CO., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water  to 
any  height  or  distance  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive-power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Ruildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 
Steam  Power.  fGarrt     s    ^ 

Mo.  +««.  IMPROVED   DOUBLE-ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 

No.  49a.  GALVANISED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  5oand54<r.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.     PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 

m-  ,  n,-nV\I^J?-AN?  C.?-  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c.  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 

uviTd ?xrS=    Wish  ^S.MING    APPAR-\TUS.    BATHS.    DRYING   CLOSETS.    GASWORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID    MANURE  distribution,    FIRE  MAINS, 

rn  UKAiN  is,   HOSE  PIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particular!  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.       Plan;  and  Estimate;  furnished. 


No.  49. 
No.  54*. 

No.  44. 
No.    4. 


GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 

THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as   designed    for    the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 
No.  39*.   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    CAN    BE    HAD    ON    APPLICATION. 


P  A  X  T  O  N'S       C  A  L  E  N  D  A  R . 

NOW  READY,   A    REVISED  EDITION  OF    THE 

COTTAGER'S      CALENDAR 

OF 

GARDEN     OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY    COMPILED    BY    THE    LATE    SIR    JOSEPH    PAXTON,    M.P. 

Price  3d. ;    post-free,   3id. 

20s.  per  100. 

If  ordered  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  200  Carriage  will  be  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

W.     RICHARDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STREET,     STRAND,     LONDON,     W.C. 

CULVERWELL'S    GIANT    MARROW   PEA. 


THE    GIANT    MARROW.— drawn  to  scale. 

The   Editor   of  the    "  JOURNAI,   of  HORTICULTURE,"    in   the    Number   for   July   20,    1882,    says  :— 
"  Mr.  MUIR  has  sent  us  from  Margam  a  sample  of  CULVERWELL'S   GIANT  MARROW  PEA,  which  he  regards  as 
the  finest  variety  in  cultivation.      We  have  never  seen   finer  Peas  than  those  submitted  to  us.     The  pods  are  of  great  si;e,  ( 
7  inches  long  and  ij  inch  wide,  curved,  dark  green  in  colour,  and  crowded  with  fine  Peas.     Mr.  Muir  states 
the  variety   is  a  great  cropper,   and  the  produce  is  of  the  first  quality  when  cooked.     It  is  thus  one  of  the 
''"most  useful  Peas   in   cultivation  as   well  as  one  of  the  best  for  exhibition 
purposes  that  can  be  grown/' 


Price,    2s.  6d.    per   Half-pint    Packet ;     Is.  6d.    per    Quarter-pint    Packet. 

TRADE    PRICE    ON    APPLICATION. 


CHARLES    SHARPE   &  CO.,    SEED    MERCHANTS,    SLEAFORD. 
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B     U     L    B     S. 

Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

SPECIMEN    TESTIMONIAL    (UNSOLICITED):- 

*  March  10,  1882. — Crocus,  &c  ,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
planted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praised,  having  spikes  of  bloom  finches  in  length  and  so  close 
that  they  appeared  to  be  solid.  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom," 

RICHARD    SMITH   &   CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 

The  Largest  Rose  Gardens  in  England. 
CRANSTON'S       NURSERIES 

(Established  1785). 


ROSES    ON    OWN    ROOTS. 

A  large  quantity  of  very  fine  plants  of  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  Hybrid  Chinas,  &c. 
List  of  varieties,  with  prices,  on  application. 


CRANSTON'S   NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED). 

KING'S   ACRE,    HEREFORD. 

SEAKALE-SEAKALE. 


VERY    LARGE. 
ANY  QUANTITY. 


Apply  to  the  Grower  for  Particulars. 

W.     BAGLEY, 

MILLSHOT    FARM,    FULHAM,   S.W. 


•KJCHARD  S&ITM  &C% 

^.Worcester  'm 


\JEVENTY-FOUR     ACRES      of      FRUIT 

O  TREES.— Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  as  Standards, 
Dwarfs,  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Cordon  and  Trained  Trees  in  great 
variety,  all  full  of  vigour,  and  warranted  true  to  name.  De- 
scriptive Price  LIST,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  various  forms  of 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  Cultivation,  Soil.  Drainage,  Manure, 
Pruuing,  Lifting,  Cropping,  Treatment  under  Glass  :  also  their 
Synonyms,  Quality,  Size,  Form,  Skin,  Colour,  Flesh,  Flavour, 
Use,  Growth,  Duration,  Season,  Price,  &c,  for  id.  stamp. 


LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN  FIR  TRIBE, 
suitable  for  Britain,  giving  size,  price,  popular  and 
botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country,  and  size  there, 
situation,  soil,  and  other  information,  with  copious  index  of 
their  synonyms.      Free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 

LIST    OF    STOVE    and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprising  the  best  selections  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Ericas,  Epacris,  Ferns,  &c,  free  for  id.  stamp. 

LIST  of  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS,  RHODODENDRONS,  STANDARD 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CLIMBING  and  TWINING 
PLANTS,  with  their  generic,  specific,  and  English  names, 
native  country,  height,  time  of  flowering,  colour,  &c,  and 
general  remarks,  free  for  id.  stamp. 

ALL  KINDS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  of  first 
quality.  BULBS,  MUSHROOM  SPAWN,  TOBACCO 
PAPEK.  ARCHANGEL  MATS,  and  other  GARDEN 
REQUISITES.  See  LISTS,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 


•Rrc  H Are d  Smi t  m: &-:c>j 
k»  Worcester^ 


GEO.      JACKMAN      &      SON, 

(Established  1810,) 

Cultivators  of 

FRUIT  and   FOREST  TREES, 

Evergreen  and    Flowering 

TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

ROSES,   RHODODENDRONS, 

Conifers  and  Hardy  Climbers. 

THE     CLEMATIS 

A    SPECIALITY. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  free. 
WOKING      NURSERY,      SURREY. 


_, 
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LARCH,   extra    fine,    clean,    2*   to   3*    feet, 
255.  per  1000.     SCOTCH  FIR.  i  to  2  feet,  iSj.  per  roco. 
AUSTRIAN  PINE,  1  to  2  feet,  25s.  per  1000,  all  well  routed. 
W.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  near  Kidderminster. 

Sweet-scented  Rhododendron. 

Magnificent  Specimen  Plant  of 

RHODODENDRON    COUNTESS    of 

J_Ij  SEFTON.  being  the  original  seedling  plant,  and  having 
become  too  large  for  our  houses,  we  wish  to  dispose  of  it.  It  is 
over  6  feet  high  from  the  pot,  and  6  feet  through,  very  green 
and  healthy  and  thick  with  shoots,  and  is  covered  with  a  mass 
of  bloom  buds  numbering  from  400  to  500.  This  would  be  a 
very  suitable  plant  for  a  large  conservatory,  or  for  any  person 
requiring  sweet-scented  cut  blooms.  Price  ,£10  10s.  nett  cash 
We  have  also  smaller  plants,  3%  to  5  feet  high,  bu>hy,  and  full 
of  buds,  21s,  each. 

ISAAC  DAVIS  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ormskirk. 

"DOSES,    ROSES.— 60,000  dwarf  Roses,   on 

J-^  Manetii,  fine,  30s.  per  100,  £12  10s.  per  1000.  AsPAk- 
AGUS  plants,  2-yr.  Connover's  Collosal,  20J  per  iooo ;  2-yr. 
Grayson's  Giant,  j$s.  per  1000.  Strong  SEA  KALE,  for  forcing, 
505  per  icoo  ;  planting  Seakale,  30s.  per  1000.  Nett  cash 
ngamst  invoice. 
R.  LOCKE,  Rose  Farms,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

_  Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

QINGLE    DAHLIA    SEED,  saved  from  all 

KJ      the    best    named   varieties,    including    whites,    and    cur 
novelties  for  next  year— a  finer  and  better  strain  we  feel  sure 
does  not  exist— sos.  per  ounce,  or  in  retail  (25.  6d.)  packets, 
price  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
KEYNES  and  CO.,  Salisbury. 

GILBERT'S  CHOU  DE  BURGHLE\ 
is  one  of  those  things  that  leaves  all  others  of  the  Bra.-sica 
tribe  far  in  the  rear,  in  fact  a  "  march  onwards  "  which  seldom 
occurs.  Enclose  stamp  and  addressed  envelope  for  paniculars. 
Seed,  2J.  6d.  per  packet.  The  Trade  supplied  on  literal  terms. 
R.  GILBERT,  Eurghley  Gardens,  Stamford. 

_  Single  Dahlias. 

T)OT    ROOTS,    GROUND     ROOTS, 

-*-       and    SEED.       Ten    First-class   Certificates    have    been 
awarded  to  my  novelties  of  this  season.     The  Trade  supplied. 
Priced  Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
THOMAS    S.    WARE,    Hale    Farm   Nursery,   Tottenham, 
London. 

pREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 

V_y     m  great  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

KOSTER     and      SONS,     Boskoop, 

Holland,  offer  to  the  Trade  :  — 
HOTEIA  JAPONICA,  2-yr.,  15s.  per  100. 
SPIR/EA  PALMATA,  2-yr.,  £1  per  100. 

.,     ARUNCUS.  2-yr.,  £1  per  roo. 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  4-yr.,  £1  per  ico. 

,,     ,,     10  to  15  bloom-buds,  £-1  per  100. 
HORTENS1A  THOMAS  HOGG,  2-yr  ,  £1  per  100. 
CONIFEKS.  2-yr.,  grafted,  £1  ,os.  per  ico. 

Selection  of  so  good  varieties. 
STANDARD  LIME  TREES— price  on  application. 

PHAL/ENOPSIS     SPECIOSA    (Rchb.    f.). 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  30,  1881. 

THRIXSPERMUM  BERKELEY!  (Kchb.f.). 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  20,  l88^. 

A  E  RIDES      EMERICI     (Rchb.    {.). 

LTX.         See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  4,  iS82. 

PHAL^NOPSIS    TETRASPIS    (Krhb.  f.). 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  30,  18S1  ;  and 

T\     FORMOSUM   BERKELEYI   (Rchb.  f.). 

~*S  •  Recently  named  ;  not  yet  described. 

All  the  above  plants  were  collected  by  Lieut.-Col.  Berkeley,  the 

original  discoverer,  and  are  guaranteed  tiue  to  name. 

A  limited  number  of  these  NEW  ORCHIDS  lor  DISPOSAL. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

THE  GARDENER,  Warrington  Vicarage,  Oundle. 

M.    C.   JONGKINDT   CONTnCK", 

Dedernsvaart,  by  Zvvoile,  Netherlands,  has  to  offer 

MANETTI    STOCKS. 

Prices  on  application. 

PLANTING    SEASON. 


M 


A. 


R. 


and  A.    Morrison, 

THE    NURSERIES,  ELGIN,  N.B., 

(Established  1822.) 

"DEG  to  direct  the  attention   of  Planters  to 

-1— '  their  extensive  stock  of 

FOREST  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
which  are  all  in  a  healthy  condition,  They  make  the  growing  of 
SCOTCH  FIR  and  LARCH  a  speciality,  and  guarantee  them 
as  TRUE  NATIVE,  being  the  produce  of  seed  collected  by 
them  in  the  Forests  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  Their  stock  of 
Scotch  Fir  is  especially  fine.  They  have  several  millions  of  i-yr. 
and  2-yr.  Seedlings  to  offer,  which  they  are  prepared  to  quote 
at  very  cheap  rates.  They  have  upwards  of  1,000,000  of 
SCOTCH  FIR,  from  12  to  24  inches,  which  they  guarantee  as 
TWICE  TRANSPLANTED,  and  are  in  consequence  very 
suitable  for  forming  and  beating  up  plantations.  In  Larch  (true 
native)  they  have  a  very  large  stock.  Their  t-yr.  and 
a-yr.  Larch,  of  which  they  have  upwards  of  10,000,000,  are 
very  fine,  and  will  be  quoted  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices.  They  have  also  an  extensive  stock  of  Transplanted 
Larch,  in  sizes  from  12  inches  to  4  feet. 

R.  &  A.  M.  also  grow  extensively  SPRUCE,  PINUS 
AUSTRIACA,  LARICIO,  MONTANA,  SILVER  FIR, 
in  all  sizes  ;  RHODODENDRONS,  PONTICUM  and 
HYBRIDS,  in  great  variety;  Gold  and  Silver  HOLLIES, 
grafted,  by  the  thousand  ;  and  all  kinds  o(  ORNAMENTAL 
CONIFERS.  

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


pALMS  and  TREE  FERNS.— Eighteen  very 

-*-        large,    many    of  ihem  handsome    Pants,  to  be  sold,  for 
want  of  room.     For  particulars,  &c,  apply 

A.   BRUCE.  Ch..,l.„n.o,n,.Ha.,ly,  Manchester. 

A  An  Inspection  Invited  of 

BBEY  WOOD  NURSERIES.— 30  Acres 
"f  Specimen  Gold.  S.lver,  and  Ornamental  HOLLIES, 
RHODODENRONS,  CONIKEKjB  snd  General  Stock, 
leu  thousind  Sir  J.  Paxio.i  STRAW  BERRIES,  fine  crowns, 
2S.  fd.  per  100,  or  £i  per  tooc,  cash  v  ,ih  order.— GEORGE 
HAVELOCK,  Abbey  Wood,  North  Kei  t  Line  (outside  station). 

13  OSES.— MOSS    ROSES~for   SALE— 1000 


at  20J.  per  100,  2t.  6d  per  dozen.     Carriage  not  paid. 
Apply.  327,  Hieh  Street.  Brentford. 


TROUBLE      WHITE     PRIMULAS,    extra 

-L'      fine    suecimens,    in    3*-,  ots.      A    sight    worth    seeing. 

Price  on  application. 

H.   HOVCE.  Clapham  Road  Nursery,  S.W, 

'T'O  THE  TRADli.-Gocd  healthy  i-yr.    old 

-*-  M  ANE'lTl  S  I'OCIO.  351  u-r  icoo,  or  30J.  if  10,000  are 
taken:  fine  DE  LA  GR1 1 TKKA  1 1-  STOCKS,  4or.  per  1000  ; 
ve.y  fine  STANDARD  H.P.  Ri  SES,  in  best  sorts  only. 
£i  per  roo:  also  extra  sfong  MARECHAL  NIEL 
STANDARDS,  24.1.  per  dozen.  For  cash  only. 
W.  FAR  RUN.  Rcse  I  rower,  Cambridge. 

QEAKALE      CROWNS     for     Forcing    and 

O  Planting,  the  finest  in  the  Trade,  the  small  Purple-leaf 
lop.      A    few    thousand    RASPBERRY     CANES    sull    on 

hand.     Apply  to 

H.    THORNTON    and     CO.    (late    Dancer's),    Nursery, 

Fulham,  S.W. 

/  'HKYsAMTHEMUMS.  —We  have    been 

V-/  awarded  Four  KiraL-da: s  Certificates  for  our  this  season's 
novelties.  Cuttings  c.in  now  1  e  had  of  the  20  extraordinary 
grand  new  varieties,  introduced  by  us  this  year,  at  IS.  6a.  each, 
or  the  set  for  201.  Well  rooteo  plants  can  also  be  had  now  of  all 
the  sorts,  at  m.  6d.  each.  5ee  CATALOGUE  (gratis)  for 
description.  Cuttings  ot  the  btst  older  varieties,  our  selection, 
from  2J   pt^r  dozen. 

S.  DIXON  and  CO.,  Amhurst  Nurseries,  Auton  Street, 
Hackney.  E.  ;  and  City  Seeu  Warehouse.  34,  Moorgate  Street, 
London,  EC. 

SeedN  of  Clivla. 
TMANTOPHYLLUM     MlNIATUM,      from 

J-     the     best      large-flowered     brightly     coloured     varieties, 

\£  setu-.,  puai-iree,  51.  ou.  .  no  seeds,  post-free,  32s. 

E.  PYNAKKT  VAN  < ,  h  KK1 ,  Brussels  Gate,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

S I NG  LE  JDAH UA_SEED. 
SPECIAL      TRADE    OFFER 

OF   .MY 

VERY    SUPERIOR    and    CERTIFICATED 
STRAIN 

IS  READY,  AND   MAY  BE   HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 


THOMAS    S.    WARE, 

HALE    FARM    NURSERIIlS,    TOTTENHAM. 
LONDON. 

A   DOUBLE   FIRST-CLASS   CERTIFICATE, 

'I  I  e  Highest  Honoui  ever  bestowed  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  was  awarded  to  the 

ENGLISH    RAISED   SEEDLING    ROSE, 

in  1  IIKSSOF  CONNAUGHT  (Noble), 

novi  bcitig  sent  ottt  at  10s.  bd.  each. 
CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 

OUR  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS 
AND  PRIMULAS. 

BTHEY    ARE    NOW    A    GRAND    SIGHT. 


O 


Chrysanthemums. 
UR  collection  of  nearly  700  varieties  have 

all  flowered,  tested,  and  found  true,  and  flower-stems  cut 
down.  Our  10,000  Stock  Plants,  in  4-inch  pots,  arc  in  splendid 
condition,  4s.  per  do/en  ;  Cuttings,  is.  6d.  per  dozen.  For  full 
particulars  see  our  Illustrated  and  the  most  complete  Catalogue 
ever  puhlished.  To  confirm  this  the  Somh  Shields  Horticultural 
Society  have  decided  that  all  flowers  shown  are  to  be  judged  in 
accordance  with  our  classification  The  Garden,  November  18, 
1882,  also  says  "  the  best  Chrysanthemums."  One  of  the  finest 
collections  is  at  H.  CANNELL  and  SONS,  The  Home  for 
Flowers,  Swanley,  Kent. 


w 


Plants  in  Full  Bloom. 
E    are    now  offering  splendid   Plants  of 

Zonal  Geraniums,  15J.  to  7.\s.  per  dozen  ;  Begonias,  12$. 
to  24*.  :  Primulas,  dr.  to  151,  :  Violets,  6s.  :  all  in  5- inch  pots, 
and  will  continue  flowering  until  March.  Packing  extra,  which 
may  be  returned.    

Lily  of  the  Valley. 

WE  beg  to  inform  all  requiring  the  above 
that  "ur  Continental  Traveller  very  lortunately  pur- 
chased many  thousands  of  the  finest  and  best  crowns  ever  im- 
ported, and  wc  should  be  pleased  to  send  sample  and  price  on 
application. 

H.    CANNELL    &    SONS, 


Rfe^om^K-PioWBRS 


November  25,  1882.) 
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SHARPE'S  EARLY  PARAGON  PEA, 


PARAGON, 

the  most  recent  of  Mr.  Culvervvell's  introduc- 
tions in  the  way  of  Peas,  shows  in  many 
respects  a  marvellous  improvement  upon  any 
variety  at  present  in  the  Trade.  It  is  a  blue 
wrinkled  Marrow,  of  fine  flavour ;  height 
from  3  to  4  feet ;  the  pods  are  produced  two 
and  three  together,  in  such  abundance  as  to 
almost  conceal  the  foliage.  The  pods  are  of 
an  unusual  size,  broad  and  thick  backed,  con- 
taining from  twelve  to  fourteen  immense 
Peas  packed  in  a  double  row,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

Paragon  is  the  earliest  of  the  large 
wrinkled  Marrows,  being  ready  before  Prize- 
taker  ;  in  fact,  in  the  gardens  at  Thorpe 
Perrow  it  was  gathered  at  the  same  time  as 
William  I.,  both  kinds  having  been  sown  at 
one  time.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  will  stand 
earlier  sowing  than  any  Pea  of  its  class. 

We  have  every  confidence  in  recommend- 
ing this  Pea.  Our  Stock  being  small,  we  are 
not  able  to  offer  more  than  a  limited  number 
of  packets  ;  but  we  are  anxious  to  give  our 
Customers  the  very  first  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  merits  of  what  we  consider  the 
greatest  acquisition  in  Peas  for  an  early  crop 
that  has  ever  been  offered. 


Price,  3s.  6d.  per  Quarter  Pint  Packet. 


CHARLES  SHARPE  &  CO., 

SEED      MERCHANTS,      SLEAFORD. 


NEW    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOCUE 


FIFTY-SIX   PAGES   OF 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS, 

FRUIT      TREES, 

FOREST  TREES, 
ROSES,     RHODODENDRONS, 

CLIMBING    PLANTS,   &c, 
FREE    BY    POST. 


J.   CHEAL  &  S0NS; 

LOWFIELD   NURSERIES, 
CRAWLEY,       SUSSEX. 


GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

4'/.  per  bushel ;  100  for  95*  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 

&os. ;  .(-bushel  bags,  $d.  each. 

LIGHT    BROWN     KIHROUS     PEAT,    51.  6d.    per   sack 

BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT.'jl  per  sack,  5  sacks  sat.  :  sacks, 
4<t.  each. 

COARSE  SILVER  SAND,  is.  urf.  per  bushel;  15s.  per  half 
ton,  2<m.  per  ton  ;  in  2  bushel  bags,  .1/.  each. 

YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM.  l'EAT-MOULl),  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  11.  per  bushel. 

SPHAGNUM   MOSS,  8j.  M.  per  sack. 

MANURES,  GARDEN  STICKS.  VIRGIN  CORK,  TO- 
BACCO CLOTH,  RUSSIA  MATS,  &c.  Write  for  Free 
Price  LIST.       h.    G.    SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  llate  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C 

pOCOA     NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE,   newly 

^-^  made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  3d.  each, 
or  is  sacks,  15$.  ;  30  sacks,  £1  5*.,  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  33s.  ;  fifteen  bags  or  more  and  truck-load  free 
on  to  rail.  Post-office  order  or  cheque  with  all  lorders. 
Established  1872. ~J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  "Greyhound" 
Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 


nOCOA-NUT     FIBRE     REFUSE 

V_>  by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
beiries,  Bedding-out  Plants,  &c.  ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  1882. — In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  \Ve  aUo  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "Refuse" 
direct.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each;  10  Sacks,  13*.  ;  15  Sacks,  18s.  ;  20 
Sacks,  335.  ;  30  Sacks,  301.  (all  Sacks  included);  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Quality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  2$.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
for  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  irom  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
Milwall  Road,  West  Ferry,  London,  E. 

Ajgrj,  (^_  ARDEN  REQUISITES, 

VS':-5£;'5&  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  1  Jardens. ' 

fc^y^jA  Cocoa- Nut    Fibre    Refuse,    is.  6d.  per  bj" 

sack  ;  10  for  135.  ;  15  for  iSj.  ;  30  for  (2s..  _ 
30$.  ;  all  sacks  included.  Trucks  (loose),  40$.  Selected  Brown 
Fibrous  Peat,  $s.  per  sack  ;  5  for  22s.  6d.  Black  Fibrous  Peat, 
4s.  6d.  per  sack  ;  5  for  20s.  ;  sacks4<z".  each,  Coarse  Silver-Sand. 
is.  6d.  per  bushel.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf-Mould,  and 
Peat-Mould,  each  at  is.  per  bushel.  Manures  of  all  kinds. 
Fresh  Sphagnum.  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels.  Russia  Mats,  &c. 
Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  best  in  the  market  :  Cloth.  8d,  per  lb. ; 
Speciality  Paper,  imported  solely  by  us,  iorf.per  lb.,  28  lbs  21s 
Write  for  Price  LIST.— W.  HERBERT  and  CO.,  Horticul- 
tural Stores,  19,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  (turning  by  Gow's, 
Fishmonger),  one  minute  from  Broad  Street  Railway  Station. 

pOCOA^NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  besTarid 

V^    pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  \d.  ;    15  bags,  r+s.  ;    30  bags, 
251.  ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33J..  free  to  rail. 

A.   FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps 
T7UBR0US  PEAT  for  OkCHIDS,  &c— 
X'  BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £66s.  per  Truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT, 
for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  151. 
per  ton  per  Truck.  Sample  Bag,  5s.  :  5  Bags,  22s.  6d.  ;  10  Bags, 
45s.     Bags  included.     Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  lot.  6d.  per  Bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine,  52J.  per  Truck  of  4  tons 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  /"s  per  Truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25J.  per  Truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

PEAT. — Excellent   for   Rhododendrons    and 
common  purposes.     Delivered  at  Nine  Elms  Statiou,  at 
21s.  per  ton  ;  sample  bag  (r  cwt.)  on  Rail  Ringwood,  2s  — 

GATERELL  and  SON,  Peat  Merchants,  Bisterne, 
Ringwood. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  15*.  dd.  per 
ton.      Useful  Brown  PEAT,  22s.  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers; Arms,  S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 


THRESH  GREEN  ORCHID  SPHAGNUM. 

J-  —Gentlemen  and  Gardeners  requiring  Sphagnum  should 
send  their  Orders  before  the  frost.  In  hampers,  5s.  per  hamper. 
THOS.  BEAUCHAMP,  Woodfalls,  Downton,  near  Salisbury. 

To  Gardeners  and  Others. 

SPLENDID    BROWN    FIBROUS    PEAT 
for  sale.     Put  on  Leighton  Buzzard  Station,  in  quantities 
of  not  less  than  2  tons,  at  £2  per  ton.     Good  small  PEAT  for 
Rhododendrons  and  common  purposes,  in  trucks  of  4  tons  and 
upwards,  £\  per  ton.     Apply  to 
T.  GUNDXY,  Stockgrove  Park,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds. 

SUSSEX  DOWN  TURF,  of  finest  quality 
for  price,  on  rail  at  Portslade  Station  (4  miles  from 
Brighton)  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Special  quotation  to  the 
Trade.     Apply, 

W.     MILES,    West  Brighton     Nurseries,    West    Brighton, 


Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 
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EOLL   TOBACCO    PAPER,  CLOTH    and 
CORD,  of  excellent  quality,  supplied  on  the  very  best 
of  terms  by 
RICHARDSON  and  CO.,  Wholesale  Tobacconists,  Leith. 
An  AGENT  WANTED  for  London. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildrew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  ot  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  is.,  3J..&  10s.  6d. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes,  6d. 
and  11.  each.  — Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
Nursery  men  have  put  it  on  their  lists,  othersare  requested  todo  so. 

WEDDING,     COURT,     BALL    or    other 
BOUQUETS    arranged    to    order,   and   all   kinds    of 
WREATHS.   CROSSES,   or    other  DESIGNS    for    Church 
Decoration  or  Funerals.     Price  List  on  application,  post-free. 
JOHN  RAINS,  Centre  Row,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 
Old  Established. 

EIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 

fine,  on  rail  at  7s.  6d.  per  ton — not  less  than  4-ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.— Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 

To  the  Florist  Trade. 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  and  CO. 
(Limited)  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  their  new 
season's  stock  of  CAPE  FLOWERS,  PAMPAS  PLUMES  and 
UNIOLA.  and  to  their  general  assortment  of  Dried  FLOWERS 
and  GRASSES,  of  excellent  quality  and  condition  ; 
BOUQUETS,  WREATHS,  CROSSES,  &c,  in  great  variety 
and  design.     Price  List  on  application. 

18,  Finsbury  Street,  E.C. 

Under  tne  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 

J       SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 
•  STRATFORD    LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 

J.  SMITH.  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

/ GARDEN  REQUISITES.- Sticks,  Labels, 

VT     Virgin  Cork,  Raffia,  Mats,  Bamboo  Canes,  Rustic  Work, 

Manures,  &c     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  00,  Lower  Thames  St.,  London,  EC. 

QQUELCH  and  BARN  HAM,  COMMISSION 

k_?      Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 

Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH  BASKETS,  LABELS,  &c,  at  once,  by  applying 
lo  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

OBACCO    PAPER,     RAG,     MANURES, 

INSECTICIDES,  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS. 
BOUQUET  PAPERS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES  of  Cape  Flowers,  Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— special 
ow  price  for  quantities. 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14,  Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


StCTION  OF  PATENT   ROOF  VENTILATOR 

Illustrations,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials  free. 

Hot-water    Apparatus    fixed    in    any  part  of   the 
Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 

Send  for  particulars  to 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-Water  Engineers, 

DARLINGTON. 

DAVID       LOWE     &     SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS 

AND 

HOT-WATER    ENGINEERS, 

GILMORE  PARK,  EDINBURGH;     and  CORNBROOK, 

CHESTER  ROAD,  MANCHESTER. 

Plans  and    Estimates   on  application   for  every  description  ol 

Horticultural  Buildings  in  Wood  or  Iron. 

Garden    Frames   and  Sashes    in   Stock, 


PORTABLE    PLANT    FRAMES. 

The  above  are  without  exception  the  most  useful  kind  of 
Frame  for  Plant  Growing,  and  every  one  with  a  garden  should 
possess  one.  The  sashes  turn  rifcht  over  one  on  to  the  other,  and 
the  boxes  are  put  together  with  wedges,  and  can  be  taken  apart 
in  a  few  miautes.  Sizes  and  prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station 
in  England,  ready  glazed  and  painted  : — 

6  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  packing  cases  free,      £2  15     o 
12  feet  long,  4  teet  wide,         ,,  „         ,,  4  15    o 

6  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,         ,,  „         „  3  15    o 

12  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,         ,,  „         ,,  6  10    o 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in. 

R.      EALLIDAT      Sc      CO., 

Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,  MIDDLETON, 

MANCHESTER. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES   &   CO., 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDERS, 
isi,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  and  CO.,  will  give  Estimates  for  every 
description  of  HORTICULTURAL  WORK,  free  of  charge, 
and  send  competent  assistants  when  necessary. 

LASCELLES'  NEW  ROCKWORK  material  in  various 
colours. 

Samples  can  be  seen,  and  prices  obtained  at  121,  Bunhill 
Row,  and  35,  Poultry,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Illustrated  Lists  of  Wooden  Buildings,  Greenhouses  and 
Conservatories,  and  Concrete  Slabs  for  walls,  paths,  and  stages, 
sent  post  free  on  application. 


ART    WITH    ECONOMY." 


Applied  to  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses. 

With  Illustrations,  Prices,  &c. 

Part   I.,    now   ready.      Post-free    twelve    stamps. 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS 

Of  every  description  Made,  Erected,  Fitted  and  Heated. 
EST  I  MA  TES  and  PLANS  GRA  T1S. 


CHEAP  ART  SUMMER-HOUSES. 

Illustrations  and  Prices  Gratis. 

Mr.    Fawkes'  New   Illustrated  Work  of   Reference  on   Horti- 
cultural Buildings,  post-free,  10s.  6d.     Prospectus  sent  gratis. 

T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &  CO., 

MANSION  HOUSE   BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Works:    CHELMSFORD. 

JAMES      GBAY. 

CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES, 

ORCHID  ami  PLANT  HOUSES,  fie  ,  &c.  : 
HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  for  all  purposes, 
BOILERS.  CASTINGS,  Sic,  Sic. 
Best  Materials  and  Workmanship.     Moderate  Prices. 
Works  and  Officrs— Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

("10NSERVATORY    FOR    SALE.— A   large 

V_V  Conservatory  or  Winter  Garden,  about  70  feet  by  40  feet, 
attached  lo  the  mansion  of  a  Nobleman,  built  a  few  years  ago, 
in  the  best  style,  has  been  put  into  our  hands  for  sale.  Any 
gentleman  requiring  such  a  building  will  find  this  an  opportunity 
rarely  offered  of  securing  one  at  less  than  a  quarter  the  cost 
price  ;  or  would  be  suitable  for  a  Nurseiyman  requiring  a  first- 
class  show  house.— Apply  to  MESSENGER  and  CO.,  Horti- 
cultural Builders,  Loughborough. 

PIT  LIGHTS.— Pit  Lights,  unglazed,  2  inches 
thick,   6  feet  by  4  feet,  5*.  each  on  railway,  or  delivered 
4  miles.     Testimonials  from  over  100  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 
RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Steam  Joinery  Works,  Edmonton. 


No.  75.  MELON,  or  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No.  1  ..         8  ft  long       ..       6fL  wide       ..    £3    7    6 

No.  2  ..  ..  12  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  4  17  6 
No.  3  ..  ..  16  ft.  long  ..  6  ft-  wide  ..  676 
These  Frames  are  13  inches  deep  in  front,  and  24  inches  deep 
at  the  back  ;  the  lights  are  2  inches  thick,  with  a  strong  iron 
strengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light.  All  painted  four 
coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights  being  glazed  with  best  21-oz. 
English  glass. 

B      O      I      L      E      E 

For  heating  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Buildings. 


S, 


NEW   CATALOGUE    NOW    READY.       FREE    ON    APPLICATION. 


BOULTON   <&   PAUL,    NORWICH. 


By  Her  Majesty's 


;  Royal  Letters  Patent. 


CONSERVATORIES 

Constructed  and  Glazed  on  the  "  Eclipse "  System.  Eco- 
nomical, Simple  and  Durable.  No  Putty  or  Perishable 
Material.  Prize  Medal  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South 
Kensington,  May,  1882.  H 'te/iest  Award,  Mancfiester,  Liver- 
pool, and  North  Lancashire  Society  at  Preston,  September,  1882. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees, 

PRIMROSE  &  CO., 

CORPORATION  STREET,  SHEFFIELD,  and  at  HULL. 

BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

prj-i^    BY     POST 

BAYLISS,  JONES,  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

IRON  HURDLES,  GATES,  TREE  GUARDS, 

Iron  and  Wire  Espalier,  &c. ,  &c. 

MATERIAL  I  WIRING  GARDEN  WALLS. 


EYES,  7d.  per  dozen.        HOLDFASTS,  with 

Winders,  js.  per  dozen.  WIRE,  2s.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA    WORKS,      WOLVERHAMPTON; 

And  3.  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

RUSSIA     MATS-RUSSIA    MATS. 

ARCHANGEL,      TAGANROG, 

PETERSBURG, 

and  every  other  kind  of 

RUSSIA  MAT 

for  Garden  and  Packing  purposes.     Descriptive  Catalogue  on 

application. 

JAMES  T.   ANDERSON, 

149,    COMMERCIAL    STREET,     LONDON,    E. 

ASTON      CLINTON      STRAW      MATS. 
The  warmest  Coverings  for  Pits  and  Frames. 
Sizes  ;— 6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.,  at  25.  ;  6  ft.  6  in.    by  4  ft,  6  in., 
at  2$.  2d.  ;  6  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft.,  3,..  nd.     Apply  to 
Miss  MOL1QUE.    Aston  Clinton,  Tring,  Bucks. 


NEW  ARCHANGEL  MATS.— We  have  a 
fine  parcel  of  the  above  now  to  offer,  at  very  low  prices. 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,    of  best  quality,  at  an  extremely  low 
price  for  a  quantity. 
MARENDAZ   and   FISHER,    9,    James    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


A 


RCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 

■  MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— AM  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  I'm, my. 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths  Ropes,  Lines,  anil 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Florists'  Articlesl  Christmas  Trade 

DECORATIONS  in  ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 

GLASS    and    PORCELAIN     WARE. 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS,  &c 

HOOPER  and  CO.  call  the  attention  of  the 
Trade  to  their  EXHIBITION  of  FANCY  ARTICLES 
for  CHRISTMAS  SALE,  on  and  after  November  20,  and 
invite  an  early  inspection  at  their  Show  Rooms. 

Special  Cash  Discount  of  10  per  Cent,  during  the  Sale. 

HOOPER  &  CO.,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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STONE     EDGING     for     KITCHEN 
GARDENS  or  Walks  under  Trees,  &c.  10  to  la  inches 
deep.  3  to  4  feet  long,  made  from  the  best  Yorkshire  Flagstone  ; 
indestructible.    Price,  ready  for  laying,  is.  per  lineal  yard.  Also 
Flags  and  Steps  for  Conservatories,  terraces.  &c — Address, 
THE  GREAT  SLEAD  QUARRY.  Brighouse,  Yorkshire. 

Roaher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


^HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
1  suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  '"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.    RUSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper   Ground 

Street,     Blackfriars,     S.E.  ;     King's     Road,    Chelsea,    S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors.  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3*.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE   GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies. 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings.  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 


s 


L     V     E      R 


S 


N      D, 


fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  lor  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.— Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces.  &c  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works.  Broseley,  Shropshire. 


TEN    SILVER 


MEDALS 


CO., 


AWARDED 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-supbr-Mare.  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES,  GARDEN  POTS  of  superior  quality, 
from  t  to  30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frosts,  and  seldom  turn 
green:  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS. 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  dd.     Book  of  Designs,  is. 

TMILLINGTON      and 
•  43,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21-ounce,  from  9X7  to  14x10  and  upwards; 
sues  sent  il  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Ods.  and  Colours. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  die. 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
12-ul,  20-in.  by  14-111*,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  20-in.  by  iS-in.,  in  16-oz. 
and  21-oz.  ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 
purposes,  in  9oo-ft,  and  *oo-ft.  cases. 


Oil  Paint  No  Longer  Necessary. 

HILL  and  SMITH'S  BLACK  VARNISH, 
for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
{Registered  Trade  Mark.) 


This  VARNISH  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on 
all  outdoor  work,  while  it  is"  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was 
introduced  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and 
its  genuine  good  q'uality.  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing 
or  thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  have  been  received. 

Sold  in  Casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  r*.  8a*.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial. 

"  Piercefield  Park,  June  21,  1876.— Sirs,— I  have  this  day 
forwarded  from  Chepstow  to  your  address  a  black  varnish  cask, 
to  be  filled  and  returned  with  as  good  Varnish  as  the  last  we 
had,  which  I  candidly  admit  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  Address 
Varnish  to  Piercefield  Park,  Chepsiow.  —  I  am,  Sirs,  yours 
respectfully.  Wm.  Cox." 

CAUTION.— Hill  &  Smith  would  particularly  warn  their 
Customers  against  the  various  cheap  Varnishes  now  so  much 
advertised. 

H.  &  S.'s  Varnish  has  been  an  article  of  common  use  on  most 
of  the  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  ; 
and  their  constantly  increasing  trade  in  it,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  they  receive,  stamp  it  as  a  truly  genuine  article. 
Every  cask  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and  Registered 
Trade  Mark  as  above,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Large  illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Fencing,  Hurdles,  Field 
and  Entrance  Gates,  &c. ,  sent  free  on  application  to 

HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Staffordshire  ; 
:i8.  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and  180,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow. 


THE      "  LOUGHBOROUGH  »     GREEN- 
HOUSE HOT- WATER  APPARATUS 
Can  be  seen  in  DEANE  and  CO.'s  Show  Rooms. 
Price,  as  engraving,  with  boiler,  open  feed  syphon,  12  feet  of 
4-inch  hot-water  pipe,    and    patent    joints    complete,    ^4    4s. 
Delivered  free  to  any  station  in  England  and  Wales. 
It  is  economical,  simple,  powerful,  and  perfectly  safe. 
It  requires  no  brick  setting,  no  stokehole,  and   no  hot-water 
fitter  for  fixing.     The  boiler  stands  in  the  greenhouse,  the  front 
0I»y )  being  outside  and   flush  with  the  outer  wall,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  heat  from  the  boiler  itself  is  utilised.     It  burns  over 
twelve  hours  without  attention,  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Illustrated  LIST  with  full  particulars  post  free. 
DEANE    and    CO.,    46,     King     William    Street,    London 
Bridge,  E.C.  (Established  a. d.  1700) 

HOT-WATER    HEATING 

APPARATUS, 

For    GAS    or    OIL. 

Equal  to  30  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.     Can 

be  placed  anywhere.     One  quart  of 

Oil  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  4  feet  of 

Send  for  a  complete 


*icc  complete; 

*>£z,.io..o. 

Gas  per  hour.     Price  complete,  £,1  ior, 
List  of  Boilers,  Pipes.  &c. .  to 

WM.     POORE    and    CO.,     Hot-Water     Engineers, 
Cheap^ide,  E.C. 
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R.    HALLIDAY    &    CO., 

HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS     and     HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS, 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,  MIDDLETON,  MANCHESTER. 

Vineries,  Stoves,  Greenhouses.  Peach  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  &c,  constructed  on  our  improved  plan,  are  the 

perfection  rrf  growing  houses,  and  for  practical  utility,  economy,  and  durability  cannot  be  equalled.     We  only  do  one  class  of  work 

aud  thar  THE   VERY    BEST. 

Conservatories  and  Winter  Gardens  designed  architecturally  correct  without  the  assistance  of  any  one  out  of  our  firm 
from  the  sma'lest  to  tne  largest.     Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus,  with  really  reliable  Boilers,  erected  and  success  guaranteed 

m  all  cases.    Melon  Frames,  Sashes,  Hotbed  Boxes,  &c,  always  in  stock. 

Plans,  Estimates  and  Catalogues  free.     Customers  waited  on  in  any  part  0/ the  Kingdom. 
Our  Maxim  is  and  always  has  been — 

MODERATE    CHARGES.      FIRST-CLASS    WORK.      THE    BEST    MATERIALS. 


Silver  Medal,   1874.      First-class    Certificate.  1867 

Highly  Commended,  1873.    First-class  Certificate,  1873. 


Mr.  W.  Thomson.  Tweed  Vineyard,  has  written  the  following 
letter  to  a  gentleman  who  inquired  respecting  this  Boiler : — 
"Galashiels,  February  4,  1881. 

"  The  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  is  uv  kak  the  best  one  we  have 
here,  and  we  have  had  all  sorts.  It  does  its  work  well,  and  with 
less  fuel  than  most  Boilers.  It  is  the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient Boiler  we  have,  and  has  not  cost  sixpence  since  we  fixed  it 
some  eight  years  ago." 

Illustrated  Prospectus  Post-free. 
THOS.  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 

H    E  AT   I   N   G . 

BEN'S  and  MONARCH  Boilers  are  the  most  powerful 
Saddle  and  Tubular  forms  lor  heating  1000  to  10,000  feet  of 
piping  economically. 

THE    "LITTLE    HERO," 

a  new  Independent  Boiler  with  extended  Top-feeder  for  Fue 
to  last  ten  hours,  price  451.  ;  or  with  18  feet  of  4-inch  Pipe, 
Cistern,  &c. ,  complete  for  .£4. 

COPPER  GAS  BOILERS  and  Pipes,  from  ^3  y. 
The  above  can  be  had  only  from 

B.  W.  WARHURST,  33,  Hlghgate  Road.  London.  N.W 

Designs /or  Conservatories  and  Prices  free. 


Automatic,  Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


Hocking's  New  Patent 

AUTOMATIC   COKE 

AND   GAS   BOILERS. 

Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature for  from  12  to  15 
hours,  and  often  from  15  to  20 
hours,  with  one  small  charge 
of  common  Gas  Coke  of  the 
cheapest  kind.  For  economy 
and  efficiency  in  combination 
with  cleanliness  and  comfort 
these  Boilers  are,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  Heating  Con- 
servatories, Halls,  and  other 
Buildings,  where  little  atten- 
tion is  required 

Every  particular  with  testi- 
monials given  on  application  to 

FRANKLIN  HOCKING 
and  CO.  (Limited),  37,  Han- 
over Street,  Liverpool. 


THOS.  W.   ROBINSON, 

DENNIS  PARK  IRONWORKS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


4-in   Expansion  Joint  Hot-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  4*.  yi.  each. 
.i  id    Socket  Hot-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  $s.  6a.  each. 

Price  List  on  application. 


I      P      E      S 


and  FITTINGS  for  Heating  Apparatus. 
The  largest  Stock  in  the  Kingdom. 

Our  improved  4-in.  Flange  Pipes, 
11.  yd.  per  yard  ;  4-in.  Socket  Pipes, 
is.  yd.  per  yard. 

F.  SATNSBURY  &  CO., 
Castle  Hill  Foundry,  Newcastle.  Staffs. 


HOSE-HOSE-HOSE. 


PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  :— "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  Dine  years,  urM  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 

Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 


Sample  and  Price  of 


MERRYWEATH  ER     &    SONS, 

Manufacturers.  6i.  Long  Acre.  London,  W.C. 

"stoves. 

Terra-Coita  !  Portable!  For  Coal! 
BOBERTS'S       PATENT. 

Pure  and  ample  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about 
id.,  without  attention.  For  Greenhouses,  Bedrooms,  or  almost 
any  purpose.  Pamphlet  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent. 
In  use  daily  at  Patentee's-THOM  AS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 
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GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

26  words  is.  6d.,  and  6d.   for  every  additional  line 
(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS   MUST    BE    PREPAID. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Post-ojfices>  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5$.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  iveek  must  reach  the  Office 

by  Thursday  twon. 

All  Subscriptions  payable  In  advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Months,  £\  3$,  \od.  ;   6  Months, 

115.  nd.  ;  3  Months,  6;. 
Foreign  (excepting   India   and    China);    including    Postage, 

£1  6s.  for  12  Months;  India  and  China,  £1  8s.  2d. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Drury  Lane,  W.C., 

to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


KILL-RAT"  (Registered).— The  attention 
of  FARMERS.  MERCHANTS,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  is  invited  to  this 
infallible  remedy.  Its  efficacy  is  surprising.  All  offensive  smells 
from  the  effects  of  this  specific  are  obviated.  Price,  us.  per 
10  oz.  tin,  by  post  t,d,  extra,  of  the  Proprietors,  FRASER  and 
CO.,  272,  Stiand,  London,  W.C,  and  all  chemists. 

Illustrated  Catalogues. 

HM.  POLLETT  and  CO.'S  COLLEC- 
•  TION  of  nearly  ONE  THOUSAND  BLOCKS 
suitable  for  the  above  purpose.  Customers  can  have  the  use  of 
any  of  them  gratis  for  Printing  in  their  Catalogues. 

H.  M.  P.  &  Co.  publish  Illustrated  SEED  CATALOGUES 
in  various  styles  and  sizes,  which  can  be  altered  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  small  consumers.  Specimens  and  Prices  on 
application. 

POLLETT'S  Horticultural  Steam  Printing  Works,  42  to  4S, 
Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  EC. 

SUN     FIRE     and     LIFE     OFFICES, 
Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross.  S.W.  ; 
Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 
FIRE.— Established  1710.     Home  and  Foreign  Insurances  at 

moderate  rates. 
LIFE. — Established  1810.     Specially  low  rates  for  young  lives. 
Large  Bonuses.     Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

Lithographic  Coloured  Plates  of  Vegetables,  Fruits, 
FLOWERS.  &c  or  ORNAMENTAL  COVERS  for 
CATALOGUES. 

MR.  G.  SEVEREYNS,  Lithographer 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  15,  Rue  du  Boulevard,  Brussels. 
Established  1829.  Especial  attention  paid  to  subjects  in  Botany 
and  Natural  History.  Copies  of  Coloured  Drawings  can  be 
reproduced  of  any  size  that  may  be  required,  and  Estimates  will 
be  furnished  on  full  particulars  being  addressed  to  his  London 
Agent, 
Mr.  JAMES  TEDDER.  149,  Kingsland  Road,  London.  E. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  lareest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1, 000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve.  ,£240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  ,£1,700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


Dr.  Hogg's  Fruit  Manual. 

WANTED,  a  sound  Copy  of  above.     Com- 
municate with  A.  B.,  15,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 


WORKS    OF    AUTHORITY    ON    BOTANY. 


B 


OTANY      tor      BEGINNERS. 

-•—  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Plants.  By  Maxwell  T. 
Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Examiner  in  Botany,  University 
of  London.     With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations.     Price  3*.  6d. 

LINDLEY'S    SCHOOL   BOTANY. 
A  Complete  Manual  of  Rudimentary  Botany  for  Students, 
&c.     With  400  Illustrations.     8vo,  cloth.     Price  5$.  6d. 


INDLEY'S    ELEMENTS    of    BOTANY. 

With  Illustrations,  8vo,  cloth.     Price  gs. 


L 

LINDLEY'S  MEDICAL  and  CECONOMI- 
CAL    BOTANY.      With  numerous   Illustrations,   8vo, 
cloth.     Price  5*. 

LINDLEY'S     DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY. 
For  Self-Instruction  and   the  Use  of    Schools.       Price 
If.  sewed. 

London  :     BRADBURY,    AGNEW   and    CO.,    Bouverie 
Street,  E.C. 


NOW     READY, 


PRICE     ONE     SHILLING, 

Post-free,  Is.  3d., 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  DIRECTORY 

For       1883. 


The  HORTICULTURAL  DIRECTORY  is  a  complete  Register 
of  the  Addresses  of  all  the  most  important  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and 
Persons  connected  with  Horticulture  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the 

Continent.  — 

LONDON: 

JOURNAL  OF   HORTICULTURE  OFFICE, 


171,   FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


Fruit  v.  Agriculture. 

New  Illustrated  Issue,  u.  id.  :  Original  Matter  only,  i».  6d., 
post-free. 

FRUIT    FARMING    FOR    PROFIT. 
By  George  Bunyard,  F.R.H.S. 
Considered  by  twenty-five  leading  class  papers  as  the  most 
practical  work  yet  issued. 
"  It  gives  every  particular  for  successful  culture." 
London:  EDWD.  STANFORD.  Charing  Cross,  W.C.  ;    or 
of   GEORGE    BUNYARD   and    CO..  The   Old   Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  whose  General  Fruit  CATALOGUE  will  be  sent 
post-free  for  two  stamps. 

THE    SYDNEY   KAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


CONTENTS :— 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 
BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 

RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 

CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 

THE    FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA.     (Drawn  and  en- 
graved especially  for  this  Journal.) 

NATURAL  HISTORY.     (Original  Articles.) 

AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 

GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 

STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 

ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRA- 
LIAN  AUTHORS. 

THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the 
Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  Advance,  £1  6a.  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  6d.  ;  Stamped,  jd. 
Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Agents  arc 
authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  SYD- 
NEY MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL  :— 

Lonoon    Messrs.  Geo.  Street  &  Co.,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.    F.  Algar,  8,    Clement's  Lane,  Lombard 

Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,    St.    Bride    Street, 

Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  186,  Strand. 

Bristol  James     &     Henry    Grace,    Royal    Insurance 

Buildings. 
Manchester..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  73,  Market  Street. 

Edinburgh Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow W.    Porteous   &    Co.,    15,    Royal    Exchange 

Place. 


Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the 
above  Offices  for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d' ARBORICULTURE, 
de  FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865,  by  F.  BURT& 
Nich,  F.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  van  Hulls, 
Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
mental Ghent.     Post-paid,  10s.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


s 


Iron 


DR.    SMILES'    WORKS. 

LIFE  of  a  SCOTCH  NATURALIST. 
Illustrated  by  George  Reid,  R.S.A.  New  Edition. 
Post  8vo.     6*. 

"  Mr.  Smiles  has,  in  a  very  charming  and  very  beautifully 
illustrated  volume,  rescued  the  fame  and  character  of  Thomas 
Edward  from  oblivion  as  a  most  accomplished  naturalist."  — 
Times. 

"Never  has  Mr.  Smiles  written  with  more  freshness  and 
zest  than  in  presenting  to  us  the  picture  of  this  Palissy  of 
naturalists.  A  noble  lesson  of  unaffected  humility  here  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  the  lesson  of  self-help,  and  elevates  it." 
— Spectator. 

"The  biography  of  this  remarkable  man  owes  much  of  its 
charm  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Smiles  has  done  his  part  as 
narrator.  The  unobtrusive  way  in  which  the  story  is  told,  and 
the  pleasant  style  of  the  smooth  and  experienced  pen,  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  word  of  approval." — Saturday  Review. 

DUTY:    with    Illustrations    of    Courage, 
Patience,  and  Endurance.     Post  8vo.     6s. 

ELF-HELP  :  with  Illustrations   of  Conduct 

and  Perseverance.     Post  Svo.     dr. 

CHARACTER  :   a  Book   of  Noble  Charac- 
tenstics.     Post  8vo.     6s. 

THRIFT:    a   Book    of   Domestic   Counsel. 
Post  Svo.    6s. 

INDUSTRIAL     BIOGRAPHY: 

JL  Workers  and  Tool  Makers.     Post  8vo.     6s. 

THE    HUGUENOTS  :    Their   Settlements, 
Churches,    and    Industries    in    England    and    Ireland. 
Crown  8vo.     7$.  6d. 

LIVES    OF   THE   ENGINEERS.      Illus- 
trated  by  9  Steel  Portraits  and  342  Engravings  on  Wood. 
S  vols.     Crown  Svo.     7s.  6d.  each. 

LIFE     OF     GEORGE     STEPHENSON. 
(Centenary  edition.)     Post  Svo.     35.  6d. 

ROBERT    DICK  :    Baker  of  Thurso,  Geo- 
logist  and  Botanist.     With    Portrait  etched  by  Rajon. 
and  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     12s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 

REVUE  de  VHORTICULTURE  BE U \ E 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are: — A,  Allard, 
E-  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetet.  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Cripin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O  de  Kercrmve  de 
Denterghem.  P.  E.  de  Puydt.  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C  Naudin, 
B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas  A.  Siraux.  (). 
Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van  Hulle,  J.  van  Volxetn, 
H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  Svo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  :uid  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :—  One  year, 
us.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium, 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chier  Post-office,  Ghent.  . 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  puq>ose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  EtddrtSS,  ind 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  "  Midland  Count  to 
H era  Id  Office,  Birmingham."  Th«  Midland  Cfunfus  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  in 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

THE    COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR    oi 
GARDEN    OPERATIONS.     By  the  late    Sir  JoSBPH 
Paxton,  M.P. 

Reprinted    from   the   Gardeners'   Chronicle,  with    numerous     i 
Alterations  and  Additions. 

Price  j,d.  \  post-free    3%d. 
Post-office  Orders  are  tu  be  made  p;  yable  to  Wm.  Richards. 
at  Drury  Lane,  London.  W.C. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  41, 
Wellington  Street,  W.C. 
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WANTED,   a   MAN,  with   some  capital,  to 
take  so  -  charge   of  some  Glass. —  H-,  B.  Buckinaster, 

Bookseller,  46,  Newingion  Butts,  S  K. 

WANTED,  a  respectable  and  steady  man, 
as  HEAl)  GAKuKNER.  —  He  must  thoroughly 
understand  the  cultivation  of  Fruit  Tree.-,  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  and  S  rawberrieS  MttSt  have  h.ui  .1  large  experi- 
ence, and  be  able  to  keep  Art-Hint's.  Good  wages  will  be  given, 
and  house  tree  on  th?  premises,  Rushen  Abbey,  [ste  of  Man 
Apply,  with  tejtunonuls  to  Mr,  LAWRENCE  JOYCE, «, 
York  Terrace,  Everton,  Liverpool. 


WANTED,     a     HEAD      GARDENER  — 
Middle-aged;    one  who  lias  been  accustomed  to  the 

Ci'iilrol  of  men.       He  imisi   W    iii.Uim  nuis,  .1  q 1    Propagator  of 

Bedding  Plants  and  Succulents,  and  thoroughly  understand 
C.irpet  and  other  bedding.  To  a  respectable  and  competent 
man  tlw  -uiuii  m  m. intuit,    and    ^mul    wai;cs  will  be 

given.— G  REEVES  SMIl'H  and  SON,  Amoii  Park  Lower 
Grounds,  Birmingham. 

WANTED,  an  exceptionally  good  WORK- 
ING HEAD  GARDENER,  who  understands  the 
routine  of  a  first-class  establishment  near  London,  including 
Hard-wooded  plants  and  Orchids,  and  the  growth  ol  Specimen 
Plants.  Foremau  in  the  Houses,  ana  Fruit  Foreman  kept. 
Scotchman  preferred.  —  Send  full  particulars  to  HURTUS, 
Davies  &  Co.,    Agents,  Finch  Line,  Cornhill,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER  and  his  WIFE, 
to  take  Charge  of  a  small  Furnished  House  in  the 
country,  during  the  winter  months.  Gas,  firing,  and  rent  Iree. 
The  man  to  Work  3  acres  of  Farm,  Vegetable,  and  Flower 
Ground,  with  a  view  to  mutual  profit. — Address,  by  letter  only, 
K.  CS,  Housekeeper,  4,  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 

AVANTED,    a     SECOND     GARDENER, 

T  T  where  four  are  kept. — Wife  as  experienced  Laundress, 
to  undertake  for  four  days  a  week  the  washing  of  the  family 
(small).  Cottage  on  premises,  close  to  laundrv.  Young  children 
objected  to.— Mrs.  MARK.HAM,  Tapton  Houhe,  Chesterfield. 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  in  the  GAR- 
DEN SEED  DEPARTMENT.— Apply,  stating  lull 
particulars,  to  Messrs.  WEBB  and  SON;>,  Royal  Seed 
Establishment,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  TRAVELLER  and  CLERK. 
— There  will  shortly  be  a  VACANCY  in  a  London 
House  for  an  energetic,  experienced,  and  reliable  man. — 
Address  in  strict  confidence,  giving  a  short  account  of  qualifi- 
cations, previous  experience,  and  salary  required  to  W., 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  CLERK,  by  a 
London  Seed  Merchant.  Some  knowledge  ot  the 
trade  indispensable. — Apply  by  letter  to  R.  &  F.,  Wm,  Daw- 
son &  Sons,  Cannon  Street,  E.C 

WANTED,  an  active  young  MAN,  for  a 
Florist's  Shop— a  good  Window  Dresser,  and  to  make 
himself  otherwise  useful,  —  121,  Finchley  Road,  by  bwiss 
Cottage  Station,  N  W. 

WANTED,  a  good,  practical,  hard-working 
MAN,  competent  to  do  Rough  Carpentering,  Painting, 
&c,  and  make  himself  generally  useful  on  the  estate.  Wages, 
i8r.  per  week,  with  lodge  and  small  garden  — Address,  with  lull 
particulars,  to  the  HEAD  GARDENER,  Woodgreen  Park, 
Cheshunt,  Herts. 


WANT    PLACES. 

Scotch  Gardeners. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  Nursery- 
men,  Carlisle,  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  assist- 
ing Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  securing  the  services  of  first- 
class  GARDENERS,  UNDER  GARDENERS,  BAILIFFS 
and  FORESTERS.  They  have  at  present  several  very  ex- 
cellent men  on  their  Register,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  them  to  any  in  want  of  such. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land  Agents, 

STEWARDS,  BAILIFFS,  or  GARDENERS. 

TAMES    CARTER    and    CO.    have    at    all 

**  times  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN, 
several  of  whom  are  personally  well  kDown  to  Messrs.  Carter. — 
Enquiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

E~~G.  HENDERSON  and  SON 
•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS.  GARDENERb  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications. 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

RICHARD  SMITH  AND  CO.  beg  to 
announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c— St.  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

/  ^ARDENER  (Head),  where  two,  three,  or 

VJ  more  are  kept. — Married,  family  grown  up  ;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  the  duties  of  a  large  establishment.— 
GARDENER,  Haningay  House  Gardens,  Hornsey,  N. 

H-ARDENER     (Head).  —  No  family  ; 

V-J  thorough  practical  man.  well  up  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession,  also  Land  and  Stock  if  required.  Character  of  the 
highest  class.— J.  LANDON,  Erdington  Villas,  Watt  Street, 
Spatk  Hill,  near  Birmingham. 

/^ARDENER     (Head).  —  The     Advertiser 

V_J  offers  his  services  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman 
wishing  to  enage  a  thorough  practical  man  in  all  branches  as 
above.  Has  been  most  successful  in  Fruit  and  Plant  Growing 
of  all  kinds,  and  has  had  great  experience  in  Forcing  ;  can 
undertake  the  Management  of  Laying-out  New  Grounds,  and 
the  Erection  of  Glass;  thoroughly  understands  Hot-water 
Apparatus.  Can  be  highly  recommended  for  the  above  long 
and  most  satisfactory  character  from  a  Nobleman.— F  and  A 
Tatton  Park,  near  Kiiutsford,  Cheshire. 


GARDENER  (Head).  —  Age  33,  married 
when  suited  ;  live  years  Head  in  last  place,  and  many 
year:.'  experience  in  good  establishments,  including  Stoughton 
Grange  and  Camphall  Hall  Gardens.  The  highest  references  as 
to  character  ud  ability  Meadow  Land  and  Stock  if  required.— 
F.  FAINT,  The  Lordships,  Much  Hadham.  Herts. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Morton  Spaukk, 
Esq..  wishes  to  recommend  his  late  Head  Gardener  to 
any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thoroughly  competent  and 
trustworthy  iii.ni  in  all  branches  of  Horticulture  ;  is  a  first-rate 
Orchid  Grower.  No  Small  place  accepted.— W.  SHERWIN, 
Tarbock  Road,  Huyton,  Liverpool. 

/  J.ARPENKR     [Hh.\D  Working)  ;    age    \6, 

V_J  two  children  (ages  9  and  7)  —Advertiser  desires  a  place 
with  three  or  more  men.  Four  years'  character.— R.,  18,  Park 
Street,  Dorset  Square,  N.W. 

(^ARDENER  (Head  Working).— A  Gen- 

V_J  tleman  wishes  to  recommend  a  thoroughly  practical  man, 
well  up  in  every  branch  of  the  profession  ;  also  Land  and  Stock, 
if  required  Character  of  the  highest  class.  Wife  Dairy  and 
Poultry.  — P.  L.,  ti,  Victoria  Terrace,  Cheltenham. 

/■^ARDENER   ( H  e a D~W0RKiNG)^-Age  33, 

V.-J  one  child  :  sixteen  years'  experience  in  tirst-class  gardens. 
Thoroughly  practical  in  every  department  ;  will  be  highly  re- 
commended. Wife  could  take  charge  of  Dairy  or  Poultry  — 
The  GARDENER,  Rock  House,  Pond  Square,  Hi-hgate, 
London,  N. 

(^.ARDENER   (HEAD  WORKING).— Age   30, 

v>i  married,  no  family  ;  has  had  charge  of  large  establish- 
ment, including  Orchids,  Hardy  Fruits,  Forcing,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  &c.  House  and  Table  Decorations  a  speci- 
ality. Abstainer  Five  years  in  last  situation.  Excellent 
character.— JOHN  SCOUSE,  Winklield,  near  Windsor. 

GARDENER  (Head  WORKING).— Age  30, 
married  ;  understands  the  Management  of  Vines, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Five  years'  character.  Wife  as 
Laundress,  if  required.  — C.  S.,  17,  Pembury  Street,  Sitting- 
bourne.  Kent. 


(^AUDENER    (Head    Working),   to    any 

V^A  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical 
man.  — Age  40.  married,  no  family  ;  has  had  twenty-hve  years' 
experience  111  good  establishments,  in  Orchid  Growing,  Early 
and  Late  Forcing,  Fruits,  Flowers,  fee.  Fourteen  years  Head 
Cirdener.  Good  character.— E.  H.,  1,  Alexandra  Terrace, 
Penge  Lane.  Penge,  Surrey. 

/^J.ARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed). 

r^  —  AEe  24;  has  had  practical  experience  in  the  various 
branches  of  Gardening.  Trustworthy,  thoroughly  respectable. 
Total  abstainer.  Eight  years'  experience.  Good  testimonials.— 
J.  1.  F.  A.,  Mrs.  Holmes,  Bath  Road,  near  Hailsworth,  Stroud. 

(GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed). 

V-*  —Thoroughly  experienced  in  every  respect.  Understands 
Cows  and  Poultry.  Was  recently  in  care  of  one  garden  of 
about  1  acres  for  three  years,  until  owner  left,  who  will  recom- 
mend him.-ALFRED  STANBRIDGE,  50,  Longfield  Street 
Merton  Road.  Wandswoith,  S.W. 


(GARDENER.—  Age    28;    understands 

V^*      Orchids.  Plants,  and    Fruit,  for   Forcing  or  otherwise 

£■  1',,T"  DavlM  &  Co.,  Advenising  Agents,  Finch  Lane, 
Cornhill,  E.C. 

/^.ARDENER,  where  three  or  more  are  kept. 

V>*  — Mar.ied  :  thoroughly  practical  and  confidential.  Over 
twenty  years'  first-class  experience  in  all  branches.  The  highest 
recommendations;  over  twenty  years'  personal  character.— 
Please  address,  with  particulars,  Q.  R.,  Gardeners  Chronicle 
Office.  41,  Wellington  Street.  W.C. 

AARDENE  R;    age     33,    married.— A 

v^  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  his  Gardener  leaving 
through  breaking  up  his  establishment.  Excellent  hand  among 
Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  No  objection  to  a 
good  place  in  the  Florist  Trade  —J.  H,,  3,  Somerset  Villas 
Selkirk  Road,  Lower  Tooting,  S.W, 

PARUENER      (Working).  — Age     36, 

V-*  married  :  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Indus- 
trious, and  well  up  in  the  economical  keeping  of  gardens 
Good  references.—!'.  FAULKNER,  Perseverance  Road,  Sale 
Cheshire 


f^ARDENER  (Working)  ;  age  38,  married? 

V-J  —A  Gentleman  can  highly  recommend  a  thorough 
practical,  good  working  Gardener.  Five  years'  good  character 
Understands  Land  and  Stock.  Dairy  and  Poultry,  if  required. 
— G.  C,  6t.  Upper  Park  Road.  Hampstead,  N.W. 

O. ARDENER  (UNDER)."^Age~2o  ;   has  had 

V-"  good  experience.  Five  years'  good  character.  — Mr.  W 
BRANSDEN,  Newtimber  Park,   Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex. 

"POREMAN,    or   MANAGER,  in  a  Market 

J-  Nursery,  or  otherwise ;  six  years  in  Market  Nursery 
Good  character.— X.  Y.  Z.,  S3)  Molesworth  Street.  Lewisham' 
Kent.  ' 


T^OREMAN.— Age  26;  twelve  years'  practi- 

-*-  cal  experience  in  all  branches  in  good  establishments 
Can  be  well  recommended.  —  W.  G-,  Marsham  House" 
Mortlake,  S.W. 


T^OREMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  good  estab- 

-L  lbhment.— Age  24;  eight  years*  good  general  experience. 
Good  character.— Please  send  lull  particulars  to  A.  B.t  The 
Gardens,  Kingswood  Warren,  Epsom. 

To  Fruit  Growers,  &c,  for  Market 
"FOREMAN  (Working),  or  MANAGER.— 

J-  Thoroughly  competent  ;  or  would  not  object  to  a  PART- 
NERSHIP m  a  good  business.— J.  P.,  4,  North  Villas.  Park 
Lane.  Teddington,  S.W. 

JOURNEYMAN,   in   the    Houses,   under  a 

ts  Foreman,  in  a  good  establishment.  —  Age  20 ;  good 
references.— A.  C.  Bellefields  Lodge,  Englefield  Green,  near 
Staines. 


T M PROVE R.— Age    18  ;     strongly   recom- 

J-  mended  by  Advertiser.  Four  and  a  half  years'  experience. 
—A.  J.  SANDERS,  Gardener,  Bookham  Lodge.  Cobham, 
Surrey. 


A  PPRENTICE,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 

-^*-  man's  Garden.  In  a  bothy  or  indoors  preferred. — Age 
17  :  rsepectable.— Mr.  C.  ELLIS,  Pemberly.  Bedford. 

TV/TANAGER  (Working),  or  FOREMAN.— 

-*-*-*-  General  knowledge  of  Nursery  Work,  sober,  active 
energetic,  and  good  manners.  —  GOLDSM ITH,  9,  Ryder 
Terrace,  Amyand  Park,  Twickenham,  Middlesex. 

rpo  NURSERYMEN.— Wanted,  a  situation 

J-  to  Work  in  the  Houses.  Two  and  a  half  years'  experience 
in  a  Nursery.  Age  17  ;  good  character.  — F.  M.,  OrTmgton 
Lodge,  near  Worthing. 

'T'O  GARDENERS.— A  young  man  (age  20) 

-*-  seeks  a  situation  (in  the  hothy).  Has  heen  two  years  in 
Garden,  principally  in  the  Houses.  Good  character.  — 
ROBINSON,  Warnford,  Southampton, 

HPO  GARDENERS.— Situation  wanted,  in  a 

.            Gentleman's  Garden,  by  a  youth  (aued    15).  Has  been 

in  Garden  and   Nursery.     Would  pay  a  Premium,  To  board 

with  Gardener.-C.  H.  WEBBER,  The  GranRe,  Bletchley, 
Bucks. 

nnO  THE  SEED  TRADE.— Youth  (age  17) 

-1-  requires  situation  in  Seed  Trade.  Two  years  in  Seed 
Shop.  Good  character.— F.  LOCKE,  t,  South  Place.  Parson's 
Green,  Fulhani,  S.W. 

To  the  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade. 
TV/TANAGER,   or  SHOPMAN,  in   Seed  and 

XT-L  Nursery  Establishment.— Age  31  ;  sixteen  years'  practi- 
cal experience  in  all  branches  of  the  trade.  Unexceptional 
reference  as  to  character,  ability,  cic— J.  F.  W.,  Messrs. 
Hurst^&  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  London,  E. 

HPRAVELLER,      or      MANAGER.  —  Mr. 

-L  Svdnev  Bakkatt  offers  his  services  to  those  requiring 
a  thoroughly  practical,  experienced,  and  competent  man,  con- 
versant with  every  branch  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. 
Has  travelled  the  United  Kingdom.  Six  and  a  half  years  last 
engagement.— 37,  Benyon  Street,  Shrewsbury. 


'"TRAVELLER,    in    the    Nursery   and    Seed 

,-*-.  Trade— Experienced  :  first-rate  ability  and  references. 
Moderate  terms.— A.  B,  Messrs.  Smith  &  Son,  News  Agents, 
Rose  Crescent,  Cambridge. 

SHOPMAN  (Head).— Thirteen  years'  experi 
ence  in  first-class  Houses      Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  branches  of  the  Trade.     Highest  references. -G..  73,  Vic- 
toria Street,  Belfast. 

SHOPMAN  (Head).  —  Twelve  years' 
thorough  experience  in  Retail  Trade  in  Agricultural  and 
Garden  Seeds,  Bulbs,  &c.  Unexceptional  references. — 
G.  PRESSLY,  Messrs.  Jno.  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Cirencester. 

QHOPMAN    (Head).  —  Upwards   of  twenty 

j  gears'  experience  in  all  branches  connected  with  Seed 
and  Bulb  business  routine,  with  knowledge  of  ordinary  Nursery 
Stock  ;  good  Correspondent  Character  will  bear  the  strictest 
scrutiny.  — R.  B.,  180.  Lambeth  Road,  London,  S.E. 

QHOPMAN  (Assistant),  in  a  Wholesale  or 

^->     Relail     Establishment.  —  Age    34  ;     good    references 

W.  F.  BROOKS.  Dellington  Park,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 

QHOPMAN  (AssiSTANT),~in^e~RetaifSe7d 

KJ  Trade.— Age  25;  nearly  seen  years'  first-class  experi- 
ence Exctllent  character. —J.  W.,  Mr.  Cousins,  Cove  Road, 
Farnborough,  Hants. 

Seed  Trade. 
QHOPMAN  (Assistant)  in  a  Wholesale  or 

Kj  Retail  Establishment. — Aee  22  ;  seven  years'  experience. 
Highest  references. —A.  B.,  Messrs.  Lamoureux  &  Co.,  Seed 
Merchants,  Plymouth. 

Seed  Trade. 
QHOPMAN,  or  ASSISTANT.— Eleven  years' 

£J  experience.  Thorough  knowledge  of  Farm  and  Garden 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  the  general  routine  of  the  business.  Knows 
Plants.— S.  W.,  14,  Ochilview  Buildings,  Stirling,  N.B. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
T>OOK-KEEPER,     SHOPMAN,    or    some 

J— '  position  of  trust,  ;  could  Manage  a  Business.— Age  37. 
First-class  references.— A.  B.,  170,  Ladbrooke  Grove  Road 
Notting  Hill,  London,  W. 


EPPS'S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 

GRATEFUL 

AND 

COMFORTING. 


"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and 
by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well- selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately- flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  sucharticles  ofdiet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up 
until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  ten- 
dency to  disease.  Hundredsof  subtle 
maladies  arefloating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point. 
We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly-nourished 

frame.*1— Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 

ALSO 

Makers  0/  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence. 

OLLO  WAY'S   PILLS.  —  Indigestion~and 

Liver  Complaints. — The  digestion  cannot  be  imperfect 
or  seriously  disordered  without  the  effects  of  such  derangement 
becoming  visible  on  the  countenance.  These  Pills  at  once 
remove  the  disorder  and  its  unpleasant  consequences.  They 
stimulate  the  digestive  and  assimilative  functions,  and  conse- 
quently promote  that  great  blessing  —  a  good  appetite. 
Holloway's  Pills  most  satislactorily  remove  all  deranged  or 
diseased  action  of  the  many  organs  engaged  in  extracting 
nourishment  for  our  bodies  from  our  various  diets — as  the  liver, 
stomach,  and  bowels,  over  all  of  which  they  exercise  the  most 
salutary  control.  By  resorting  at  an  early  stage  of  the  malady 
to  these  purifying  and  laxative  Pills,  the  melancholy  and 
jaundiced  dyspeptic  is  speedily  restored  to  health  and  strength, 
and  bis  sallowness  gradually  vanishes. 
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THE     LARGEST      MANUFACTURERS     OP     HOT-WATER     GOODS     IN     THE     KINGDOM 

STEVEN    BROS,    and   CO., 

*"^gr"*8s2RSSSr  35  k  36,  UPPER  THAMES  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.    »••*&-*  no. a,-^ Boue, 


THE    LARGEST   AND    BEST    STOCK   OF 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS, 

Coil  Boxes,  Coil  Cases,  Furnace  Fittings,  &c,  in  London. 


No.  28-Terminal  End  Boiler. 


Will  keep  alight  all  night         A  very  economical 
without  attention.  Boiler. 


GOVERNMENT   CONTRACTORS    BY    SPECIAL    APPOINTMENT. 


A  very  economical        Will  keep  alight  all  night 
Boiler.  without  attention. 


KEITH'S  PATENT  HOT-WATER  BOILERS 


Can  be  heightened  or  lowered,  or  made  to  suit  any  require- 
ments. They  stand  complete  in  themselves,  and  require  no 
building  work,  being  wholly  water-jacketed  and  thus  entirely 
free  from  risk  by  fire.  They  can  be  had  all  sizes,  to  heat  from, 
say,  a  few  feet  up  to  8000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  each  ;  are  now 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  unrivalled  as  being  the  be>t, 
most  powerful,  and  most  economical  Hot-water  Boilers  in  use. 

Specimen  Extracts  from  Testimonials  :- 

From  W.  Morgan  Robbins,  Esq.,  Architect,  Ilfracombe, 
September  9,  1880. 

"  I  am  delighted  with  your  Boiler  ;  it  answers  admirably,  and 
the  directors  are  satisfied  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  £25  wortli 
ever  put  in  the  hotel." 

from  Q.  C   Chalmers,  Gardens  of 'James  Mudie,  Esq., 
Broughty  f-erry,  September  15,  1880. 
"Your  Boiler  beats  all  my  expectations  ;  at  present  one  fire 
serves  for  twelve  hours,  and  keeps  up  a  good,  steady  heat." 
From  Isaac  Holden,  Esq..  Oak-worth  House,  Keighley~\ 'ork- 
shire,  Jzttte  19,  1881. 
"Your  Boilers  are  the  best  we  have  tried."    (Note;    One  of 
these  Boilers  heats  nearly  8oco  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.) 
From  Wm.  Fkaser,  Ktppen  Gardens,  Dunning,  Perthshire, 
December  6,  1881. 
"I  consider  your  Boiler  most  efficient  ;    as  for  economy,  it  is 
the  acme  of  perfection." 

From  Rev.  James  Cardwell,  Military  Academy,  Highlands, 
Jersey,  December  31,  i88r. 
"Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  Boiler  you  sent  me ;    it 
burns  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  and  gives  an  excellent  heat."' 

From  Arthur  Booty,  Et>q..J?ose  Villa  Nurseries,  High 

Harrogate,  March  22,  1882. 
"Your  Boiler  has  exceeded  all  my  expectations  ;    it  will  pay 
for  itself  as  a  fuel  saver  in  a  short  time.      It  heats  2000  leet  of 
4-inch  pipe." 

Keith's  Treatise  on  "  Heating  by  Artificial  Means,"  post-free, 
for  twelve  stamps. 

JAMES         KEITH, 

Gas,     Hydraulic,    and    Hot-water    Engineer, 
Edinburgh  and  Arbroath. 

Just  awarded  "Three  First-class  Medals"  and  "Honourable 
Mention  "  by  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow. 


Crown  Svo,  with  Coloured  Fj-ontispiecc.      Price  4s.  6d. 

HIGH     CLASS     KITCHEN     GARDENING. 

A    HANDY   MANUAL   FOR  THE    IMPROVED  CULTIVATION   OF   ALL  VEGETABLES. 


ON 


By  WILLIAM  EARLEY,  Author  of  "How  to  Grow  Mushrooms,"  "How  to  Grow  Asparagus,"  Sec,  &c. 

Fourth  Edition.       Price  is. 

GROWING      ROSES      OUT-OF-DOORS. 

By  REV.  O.  FISHER. 


London  :     BRADBURY,    AGNEW,    &    CO.,    Bouverie    Street,  E.C. 
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NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS, 
Post-office  Orders  and  Postal  Orders  should 
now  be  made  fiavable  at 

DRURY  LANE. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 
PARTNERSHIP  heretofore  subsisting  between  us, 
the  undersigned,  THOMAS  HARRISON  the  Elder,  JOHN 
HARRISON,  andTHOM  AS  HARRISON  the  Younger,  carry- 
ing on  business  as  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  at  Leicester,  in  the 
county  of  1  eicester,  under  the  firm  or  style  of  Harrison  &  Sons, 

HAS  BEEN  THIS  DAY  DISSOLVED 
by  mutual  consent  ;  and  that  all  debts  due  and  owing  to  or 
by  the  said  late  firm  will  be  received  and  paid  by  the  said 
JOHN  HARRISON  and  THOMAS  HARRISON  the 
Younger,  by  whom  the  said  business  will  in  future  be  carried 
on.— As  witness  our  bands  this  4thday  of  November,  1882. 

THOS.  HARRISON  the  Elder. 

JOHN  HARRISON. 

THOS.  HARRISON  the  Younger. 

ROSES,  ROSES.— 60,000  dwarf  Roses,  on 
Manetti,  fine,  30J.  per  100.  ;£i2  ior.  per  1000.  ASPAR- 
AGUS plants,  2-yr.  Connover's  Colossal.  20s  per  1000:  2-yr. 
Grayson's  Giant,  15*.  per  1000.  Strong  SEAKALE,  for  forcing, 
50s.  per  icco  ;  planting  Seakale,  30s.  per  1000.  Nett  cash 
against  invoice. 

R.  LOCKE,  Rose  Farms.  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

pLEMATIS     COCCINEA.  —  Rich     coral- 

V_^  red  flowers,  i%  inch  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  per- 
fectly hardy.  This  is  an  American  va?  iety,  which  reaches  us  with 
a  great  reputation.  Price,  3.1.  6d.  each.  Trade  price  on 
application. 

CARTERS',  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

TUBEROSES.  —  A    single    bloom    of    this 
glorious  double  white  flower  will  scent  a  house.     4  bulbs, 
1*.  Sd.  free,  with  cultural  directions  :  6,  is  id.  free. 
MORLEV  and  CO.,  Fulwood.  Preston. 

SP  R  U  C  E.— S  PRUC  E.— S  P  R  U  C  E.— 
A  large  lot  to  dispose  of;  grown  expressly  for  Chrisimas 
trees— 1^.  i\i,  3J<  to  4  feet. 

EDWIN   H.   BLAND.  Old  Nurseries,  Fordham,  Soham. 

ILBERPS     CHOU     DE      BURGHLE\ 

is  one  of  those  things  that  leaves  all  others  of  the  Bra>sica 

tribe  far  in  the  rear,  in  fact  a  "  march  onwards  "  which  seldom 

occurs.     Enclose  stamp  and  addressed  envelope  for  particulars. 

Seed,  is.  6d.  per  packet.     The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

R.  GILBERT.  Burghley  Gardens.  Stamford. 

HRISTMAS  TREES, 

2  to  3  feet,  60s.  per  1000. 
W.  and  J.  BROWN,  Nurserymen,  Stamford. 


c 


Order  from  your  Seedsman 

LAXTON'S      SANDY      PRIZE      ONION, 
AND    OTHER    NOVELTIES. 
Particulars  in  previous  Advertisement,  or  post-free  from 
THOMAS  LAXTON,  Bedford. 

ABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  LETTUCE 

PLANTS,  &c,  Autumn  sown,  best  varieties,  in  any 
quantities.  LIST,  and  printed  copy  of  many  recent  (1882) 
Testimonials,  on  application.  Prices  moderate,  no  charge  for 
packages.— EDWARD  LEIGH,  Dunsfold,  near  Godalming. 


EWING  AND  CO.,   Eaton,   Norwich,   be^  to 
offer  the  Trade  and  others  a  very  large  Stock  of  Black 
Naples,    Lee's  Prolific  Black  and  Ogden's  Black  CURRANTS, 
also  Red  and  White  CURRANTS  of  largest  and  best  sorts, 
and  Weeping  ELMS  of  variours  sorts — all  very  fine. 
Particulars  and  prices  on  application. 

A  Lot  Of  6000 

SPIR^A    JAPONICA,   strong   clumps,    are 
still  disposable  at  ,65  ioj.  per  icoa.     Cash  with  order  from 
unknown  persons.     Apply  to 

JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

PETER      VAN      VELSEN     and     SONS, 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  beg  to  offer  :  — 
GLADIOLUS      BRENCHLEYENSIS,    2j.     id.     per    100, 

2or.  per  icoo. 
HYACINTHUS  CANDICANS,  tos.  per  too,  ooj.  per  toco. 
HELLEBORUS  NIGER,  25*.  per  too,  2cor.  per  1000. 


SEEDS 

Testimonials  arrive 


STRONG    QUICK,  for  Hedging,  from  25*. 
to  50J.  oer  10-0. 
RICHARD  SMITH     and    CO.,     Nurserymen    and    Setd 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

ILIUM  AURATUM.— Good,  plump,  sound 

bulbs,  4J.,  dr.,  gs.,  jis.,  18s.  and  24s.  ptr  dozen  ;  extra 
strong,  30J.  and  42s.  per  dozen,  All  other  good  LILIES  at 
equally  low  prices. 

Mr.   WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

HESTNUT   (Spanish),  Hazel,  Ash,  Larch, 

Scotch,     Birch,    Alder,    Willow,    and    Thorn    Quick.— 
Stout,  well-rooted,  transplanted.    A  large  quantity  to  be  sold. 
GEO.  CHORLEY,  Coaster's  Nursery,  Midhurst. 

To  the  Trade. 

LEICESTER 
are  the  best  that  can  be  obtained, 
here  daily.     Write  for  LISTS  to 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Leicester. 

Rand    A.    MORRISON,  The    Nurseries, 
'•  Elgin,  N.B.,  offer:— 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  i-yr„  very  fine,  from  Scotch  seed. 
SCOTCH  FIR  SEED,  guaranteed  true  native,  our  own  collect- 
ing, and  taken  out  of  cone  on  our  own  kilns. 
Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

FOR  SALE7~CHEAP,  several  large  speci- 
men  GLEICHENIAS,  and  other  choice  FERNS 
Flowering  STOVE  PLANTS,  ORCHIDS,  and  ERICAS. 
For  LIST  and  price  apply 

W.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  near  Kidderminster. 

H.   VERTEGANS1  New  Double  CINE- 

•  RARIAS,  the  finest  in  cultivation.  The  set  of  12 
distinct  varieties  will  be  sent,  packing  and  carriage  free,  on 
Teceipt  of  Post-office  Order  for  31s.  6d. 

VORTIGERN,  the  finest  double  aimson,  3  plants  showing 
flower  free  for  10s.  6d.,  1  for  5.1. 

Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

A  QUILEGIA      GLANDULOSA7~(true).— 

-*^*-   Strong  flowering  plants,  or.  per  dozen,  free  to  any  railway 
station  in  England  or  Scotland  on  receipt  of  cash  with  order. 
JOHN  GRIGOR  and  CO.,  The  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.B. 

Floral  Commission  Agency. 

WANTED,  Consignments  of  Marshal  Niel 
ROSES,  English  Neapolitan  VIOLETS,  EUCHA- 
RIS,  STEPHANOT1S,  GARDLNIAS.  and  TUBEROSES 
andl  CHOICE  FRUIT.  —  W.  CALE,  Floral  Commission 
Agent.  4,  Tavistock  Row.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

rANTED,    LILY     OF     THE    VALLEY 

(Single    Crowns)  ;    sample    and    price    per    1000,    and 
quantity  to  offer,  to 
TURNER  BROS.,  Green  Hill  Nursery,  Allerton.  Liverpool. 

T\7"ANT ED,  SPRUCeIfTRS  for  Christmas 

*  *       Trees,  from  3  to  10  feet,  must  be  well  furnished.     State 
particulars  to 

THOMAS  HORSMAN,  Nurseries,  Ilkley,  Leeds. 

RANTED,  SPRUCE  FIRS,  for  Christmas 

'  *        trees,  from  3  to  20  feet,  well  furnished.     State  particu- 
lars to 

VV.  FROMOW  and  SONS,  Sutton  Court  Nursery,  Turnham 
Green,  London. 

Notice  to  Senders. 

WANTED,  Muscat  and  other  GRAPES, 
TOMATOS,  CUCUMBERS.  &c.  Also  GAR- 
DENIAS, STEPHANOTIS,  EUCHARIS,  TUBEROSES, 
ODONTOGLOSSUMS,  and  other  good  ORCHIDS,  CHRY- 
SANTHEMUMS (in  quantity),  &c. 

WISE    and    RIDES,  Fruit  and    Flower   Salesmen,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

WANTED,    Six  or  Seven    ORANGE 

»  »        TREES.     Must  be  good  plants,   about   6   feet  high. 
Send  price  and  particulars  to 

T\  JANNOCH,  Lily  Nursery,  Dersingham,  Norfolk. 

\\T  ANTED,    strong    Standard    Victoria 

»  r      PLUMS.  State  size,  age.  price  and  quantity  to  dispose  of. 
CRANSTON'S    NURSERY  and  SEED   CO.    (Limited), 
King's  Acre,  Hereford. 

WANTED,     CHERRY      a^d      PLUM 
STOCKS.— Apply  to 
THOMAS    METHVEN    and    SONS,   Leith  Walk   Nur- 
series, Edinburgh. 


Extra  sized  Fruiting  Trained  Peach  and  Noctarine 
TREES. 

MESSRS.    JAMES    VEITCH   and   SONS 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  quantity  of  BXTRA  SIZBD 
well  trained  Trees,  for  Planting  on  Kitchen  Garden  Walls. 

Anyone  having  suitable  trees,  true  to  name,  to  part  wiih,  will 
oblige  by  sending  full  particulars  to 

The  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

SUTTONS'  CHOICE   FLOWER   ROOTSJ 
CARRIAGE  FREE. 
For  Prices  and  full  particulars,  see 
SUTTONS'    AUTUMN    CATALOGUE, 
Gratis  and  pjst-free  on  application. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen.  READING. 

Heaths  for  Winter  Flowering. 
TOHN  FRASER,  The  Nurseries,  Lea  Bridge 

*'  Road,  Leyton,  Essex,  has  to  offer  a  fine  stock  of  ERICA 
HYEMALIS  and  ERICA  GRACILIS.  The  plants  are  very 
good,  and  the  prices,  which  are  very  low,  may  be  ha  don  application. 

Winter  List. 
TOHN    LAING   and    CO.'S    New    CATA- 

'  *  LOGUE  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Ornamental  and 
Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c,  has  been  issued  to  all  Customers. 
Copies  gratis  on  application.  Goods  all  first  quality  at  mode- 
rate rates.     Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
T^EA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4j4-inch  pots,  £1  per  100,    or  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO.,  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


CHRISTMAS      ROSES.  —  Twelve    plants, 
some  of  which  are  showing  bloom,  as  imported,  41  $d.  per 
dozen.    Carriage  paid. — MORLEY  and  CO.,  Fulwood,  Preston. 

To  the  Nursery  Trade. 

THOS.    IMRIE  and  SONS'  Trade  CATA- 
LOGUE of   FOREST   TREES,   CON1FERVE,   OR- 
NAMENTAL   TREES    and   SHRUBS,   FRUIT    TREES, 
ROSES,  &c,  can  now  be  had,  post-free,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Ayr,  N.  B. 

C GUARANTEED  TRUE  HIGHLAND 
J  NATIVE  SCOTCH  FIR  SEED.— We  are  now  Book- 
ing Orders  for  the  above  on  very  easy  terms.  Before  purchasing 
send  for  prices  to 

WM.  WISEMAN  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Elgin,  N.B. 

Pansy  and  Stock  Seeds. 

DOWNIE    AND    LAIRD     can    offer    Show 
and    Fancy    PANSY    SEEDS.      Also    East    Lothian 
STOCK  SEEDS.     Prices  on  application. 

DOWNIE   and   LAIRD,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  17, 
Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

To  the  Trade. 

SWEET  BAYS,  2  to  3  feet  ;    also  some  fine 
specimens,  4  to  5  feet,  very  bushy.     Price  on  application. 
LAURUSTINUS,  t  to  i]4  foot,  301.  per  100. 
W.  M.  PILLINGER  AND  CO..  The  Nurseries,  Chepstow. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Chrysanthemums. 

\J     — Cuttings  now  ready  of  several  hundred  varieties,  our 
selection,  is.   6d.   per  dozen.  8s  per  ico.     The  collection  com- 
prises all   the    new  and   old  sorts   worth  growing,  English  or 
Continental,     Japanese  varieties,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

Lovely  Rare  Water  Lily. 

NYMPH^A  ODORATA  MINOR.— 
A  miniature  of  our  native  Water  Lily.  Flowers  only 
i  inches  across  ;  white,  varying  to  rich  rose.  Strong  roots,  at 
the  remarkably  low  price  of  55.  each, 

HOOPER  and  CO..  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

EICESTER      RED      CELER  Y.— 

Ten  thousand  packets  of  this  splendid  variety  are  now- 
ready  for  delivery.  Shilling  packets,  trade  price,  65  per  dozen, 
42J.  per  100.     Post-free. 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 

Order  from  your  Seedsman 

LAXTON'S         NEW         BEANS, 
JOHN  HARRISON  and  GIRTFORD  GIANT. 
Particulars   in  previous  Advertisement,   or  post-free  from 
THOMAS  LAXTON.  Bedford. 

IGBURTH       BRUSSELS       SPROUTS 

(  True  Stock). 

Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 

To  the  Trade. 

PEACHES     and     NECTARINES. 
Fine  dwarf-trained.  \Zs-,  14s.,  and  30J.  per  dozen. 
ELCOMEE   and  SON,   Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Romsey. 

QEED    POTATOS  — SPECIAL    OFFERS. 

*--s  —  A  quantity  of  Magnum  Bonum,  Reading  Hero, 
Paterson's  Victoria,  and  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf  to  offer.  Special 
prices  upon  application  to 

C.  FIDLER,  Potato  Grower.  Reading. 

FulHam  Forcing  Seakale. 
TAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  again  been 

f-'  enabled  to  secure  a  quantity  of  magnificent  crowns  of  this, 
the  finest  Kale  sent  into  Covent  Garden  Market.  Trade  price 
and  sample  hundred  on  applicaiion. 

237  and  ?j3.  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Monday  Next. 

DUTCH  RTITRS 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will'  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  A  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  December  4, 
at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  first-class  Double  and  Single 
HYACINTHS,  of  all  colours,  for  Glasses.  Pots,  and  Borders  : 
TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  SNOWDROPS,  NARCISSUS, 
ANEMONES,  RANUNCULUS,  and  other  BULBS,  just 
received  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  and  in  lots  to  suit 
all  buyers. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Wednesday  Next. 
HARDY  PLANTS  and  BULBS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  on  WEDNESDAY  N  EXT.  December 
6.  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  First-class  Standard  and 
Dwarf  RO^ES,  including  mosr of  the  popular  sorts,  Standard, 
Pyramid,  &c. ;  divarf-trained  FRUIT  TREES,  RHODO- 
DENDRONS, Variegated  and  Irish  YEWS,  Portugal  and 
Common  LAURELS.  HOLLIES,  Hardy  Conifers,  Ornamen- 
tal Flowering  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  Hardy  Herbaceous 
PLANTS,  from  a  well-known  English  Nursery  ;  also  a  con- 
signment of  choice  named  Double  and  Single  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS.  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  GLADIOLI, 
LILIUMS,  and  other  BULBS  from  Holland. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 
CATTLEYA  TRIAN7E,  very  finest  forms. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander,  St.  Albans,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.;  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  December  7,  at 
half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  very  grand  importation  of 
CATTLEYA  TRIAN/E,  in  unusual  health  and  largest  masses, 
and  in  finest  condition,  with  green  healthy  leaves  and  fine 
eyes  and  coming  from  the  same  locality  whence  the  grand 
varieties  came  we  sold  two  years  ago;  a  grand  lot  of  ONCI- 
DIUM  PAPILIO  MAJUS.  large-bulbed  variety  ;  a  fine  lot  of 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDR/E,  finest  varieties  col- 
lected in  bloom  ;  a  few  plants  of  the  new  and  rare  WARSCE- 
WICZEI.LA  WENDLANDI,  and  other  importations. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 
5000  LIU  UM   AURATUM  from  Japan. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION  on  THURSDAY  NEXT, 
December  7,  an  importation  of  about  sooo  Bulbs  of  LIL1UM 
AURATUM,  just  received  from  Japan,  in  the  finest  possible 
condition. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
Auction  Rooms  and  Offices. 38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Saturday  Next. 
HARDY  PLANTS  and  BULBS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street 
Covent  Gaiden,  W.C.  on  SATURDAY  NEXT,  Decembet  0,' 
at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  First-class  Standard,  Dwart, 
and  Climbing  ROSES,  including  best  named  varieties  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuak,  Tea-scented,  Moss,  and  others;  Dwarf-trained 
FRUIT  TREES,  Standard  Ornamental  TREES,  CLIMBING 
PLANTS,  &c.  ;  also  a  consignment  of  first-class  BULBS  from 
Holland. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Imported  Orchids. 

CATTLEYA  MOSSI/E,  autumn-flowering  variety,  collected 
by  Mr.  John  Carder,  many  of  them  in  flower  at  the  time, 
just  to  hand  per  ss.  "  Severn." 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM  (Alexandra;),  just  to  hand 
per  ss.  "  Para.'* 

MR.  J.   C.   STEVENS  has   been    instructed 
by  Messrs.  Shuttleworth,  Carder  &  Co.,  to    SELL  by 
AUCTION,    at   his   Great    Rooms,  38,    King   Street,    Covent 
Garden,    W.C,  on    TUESDAY,    December    13,    at    half-past 
12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  above  and  other  importations. 
Further  particulars  in  next  week's  Advertisement. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Monday  Next,  and  December  11, 

FINAL  SALES  of  DUTCH  BULBS  this  season. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  City,  E.C., 
as  above,  at  half-past  11  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  large  con- 
signments of  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES 
and  NARCISSUS  and  other  ROOTS  from  Holland,  in  lots  to 
suit  all  buyers. 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn. 
HIGHLY    IMPORTANT    UNRESERVED    SALE    of  the 
third   and    final    portion    of    the    unusually    well    erown 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCllON,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, Osborn's  Nursery,  Sunbury.  Middlesex,  within  ten 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Station,  L.  &  S.-W.  Railway,  on  TUES- 
DAY NEXT,  December  5,  and  two  following  days,  at 
is  o'Clock  punctually  each  day,  the  third  and  final  portion  of 
the  exceptionally  well  grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  the  whole 
of  which  is  in  the  be:-t  postible  condition  for  removal,  including 
a  large  portion  of  handsome  specimen  Coniferse  ;  also  several 
thousands  of  Ornamental  Coniferae  and  Evergreen  Shrubs, 
including  5000  Gold  and  Silver  Hollies,  very  fine  plants  in 
various  sizes  ;  2000  Green  Hollies,  15,000  Ornamental  Trees 
including  1000  Purple  Beech,  Limes,  Planes.  Scarlet  and  other 
Thorns,  10,000  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of  Maiden  and  Trained 
Apples,  Cherries,  Nectarines,  Plums,  &c.  :  5000  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  beautiiully  grown,  including  all  the  finest  varie- 
ties, Manetti  Stocks,  thousands  of  small  Conifeia:  for  planring- 
out,  also  the  remaining  stock  of  Vines,  Fig-.,  rind  Tea  Roses 
in  pots.  FLOWER  PuTS.  PIT  LIGH  I'S,  FRAMES,  Four- 
wheel  spring  VAN,  and  numerous  other  effects. 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  nn 
the  Premises;  of  Messrs.  Walker.  Belward  &  Whitfield,  Soli- 
citors, 5,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  ;  and  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  and 
Lay  tons  tone. 

N  B.  The  valuable  and  productive  FREEHOLD  ESTATE 
of  17  acres,  together  with  the  modern  GLASS  ERECTIONS 
and  DWELLING-HOUSE,  to  be  SOLD.  Particulars  and 
terms  of  the  Auctioneers,  as  above. 


Liliura  auratum  from  Japan. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse 
Yard,  City,  E.C,  on  MONDAY,  December  n.  several 
thousands  of  very  fine  bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM,  just 
received  from  Japan, 

Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  S,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Park  Estate,  Barnet,  Herts : 

The  Property  of  the  British  Land  Company  (Limited). 

TO    NURSERYMEN.      SEEDSMEN,      FLORISTS, 

MARKET  GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS. 

FOR  SALE,  by  PRIVATE  TREATY, 
Three  Enclosures  of  valuable  FREEHOLD  LAND. 
Tithe  Free  and  Land  Tax  redeemed,  situate  within  a  few 
minutes*  walk  of  Barnet  and  Oakleigh  Park  Stations  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  from  whence  there 
are  frequent  trains  to  Broad  Street  Station  on  the  North 
London  Railway,  and  to  Moorgate  Street,  Ludgate  Hill, 
King's  Cross,  and  Victoria,  on  the  London,  Chatham, 
Great  Northern,  and  Metropolitan  Railways.  Lot  A.  contains 
3a.  3r.  3ip.  ;  Lot  B.  contains  2a.  3r.  iop.  ;  Lot  C  contains 
3a.  ir.  8p.  The  property  being  within  easy  access  of  the 
London  Markets,  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  persons 
desirous  of  acquiring  land  for  Nursery  or  Market  Garden  pur- 
poses. There  is  an  excellent  stream  of  water  running  through 
the  land.  The  purchase-money  may  be  paid  by  a  deposit  of  to 
per  cent.,  and  the  balance  by  half-yearly  instalments— 5  per 
cent,  interest  being  charged  on  the  balance  unpaid  :  but  the 
whole  or  any  part  may  be  paid  off  at  any  time  without  notice. 
Free  Conveyance  will  be  given  on  the  Vendors'  Title  being 
accepted. 

Plans,  Price,  and  further  Particulars,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Auctioneer,  at  the  Offices  of  the  British 
Land  Company  (Limited),  25,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C 

FOR   SALE,   near  London,  a   NURSERY, 
about  an  acre,   3  Greenhouses  well  stocked,   heated  with 
hot  water.  28  Lights,  Cottage  and  large  Shed.     Lease  18  years. 
H.  CROOK,  Grove  Nursery,   Brabourne  Grove,  Hollydale 
Road,  Nunhead. 

TO  LET,  CONSERVATORIES  with 
FRUITERER  and  GREENGROCERS  BUSINESS 
attached.  Splendid  position.  Main  Road.  Z50,  all  Slock. 
Fixtures  and  Fittings  included.  Only  wants  seeing. — Apply, 
first,  F.  PAGE,  106A,  Ladbroke  Grove  Road,  Nolting  Hill,  W. 

To  Gardeners. 
HAMILTON  PALACE  GARDEN'. 

THE  TRUSTEES  on  the  ESTATE  of 
Francis  Davidson  are  prepared,  with  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  to  SUB- 
LET the  GARDENS  attached  to  Hamilton  Palace.  A  large 
sum  has  been  spent  by  Mr,  Davidson  on  improvements  since 
he  entered  into  possession,  and  the  whole  gardens  are  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  Vineries  and  Greenhouses  are  extensive, 
and  the  former  are  stocked  with  highly  productive  Vines  of  the 
best  sorts.  The  lease  is  a  very  favourable  one,  and  has  six 
years  still  to  run.  The  Lessee  will  be  required  to  take  over 
Mr.  Davidson's  Stock,  Plant,  &c,  at  a  valuation,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  Trustees  will  expect  a  sum  for  the  improvements  made 
by  him  that  are  still  unexhausted. 

Further  information  and  orders  to  see  the  Gardens  will  be 
given  by  the  subscribers,  and  offers  will  be  received  by  them 
up  to  Tuesday,  26th  prox. 

The  Trustees  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest 
or  any  offer. 

CRAWFORD  and  HERON,  Agents  for  Trustees. 

104,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow,  Nov.  25,  1882. 

Fifty  Nurseries,  Market  Gardens,  Florist  and  Seed 

BUSINESSES  to  be  DISPOSED  OF. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS' 
HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  contains  full 
particulars  of  the  above,  and  can  be  obtained,  gratis,  at 
8,  New  Broad  Street.  E.C. 

St.  George  the  Martyr.  Southwark. 
TO  NURSERYMEN  and  OTHERS. 

TENDERS  are  invited,  on  or  before  TUES- 
DAY. December  12  next,  for  SUPPLYING  and 
PLANTING  about  Twenty  PLANE  and  other  TREES. 
Forms  of  Tender  and  other  particulars  may  be  had  at  the 
Vestry  Clerk's  Office,  Borough  Road.  S.E. 

November  30,  1882.  A    MILLAR.  Vestry  Clerk. 

pHRISTMAS    TREES.  — Thousands    from 

\J     1%  to  6  it,     Scotch  FIR,  extra  trans.,  1%  to  4  ft  .  ASH, 
LARCH.  Siver  FIR,  PRIVET,  Dwarf  and  Standard  ROSES, 
Trained   and    Pyramid  APPLE   and  other    FRUIT  TREES, 
FRUIT  STOCKS.  &c.     QUICK,  from  ics.  per  1000. 
W.  GROVE,  Nurseryman,  Hereford. 

LARCH,  extra    fine,    clean,  2h   to    3^    feet, 
25s.  per  1000      SCOTCH  FIR,  i  to  z"feet.  15s.  per  1000. 
AUSTRIAN  PINE,  r  to  2  feet,  25*.  per  1000,  all  well  rooted. 
W.  JACKSON.  Blakedown,  near  Kidderminster. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses. 

WB.  ROWE  and  CO.  (Limited)  have  to 
•     offer  a  few  thousands  of  the  above,  which  are  un- 
usually  fine  ;  ihey  also   call   particular   attention    to    the   large 
stock     of     FRUIT     TREES— Standards,    Pyramids,    Dwarf- 
trained  and  very  fine  Horizontal  Fruiting  Apples  and  Pears. 
Barbourne  Nurseries,  Worcester. 

TO  OFFER.  —  Native  Highland  Scotch 
PINE  SEED  (true),  collected  by  us  in  the  best  forests  in 
the  North.  Also  many  millions  of  i-yr.  and  a-yr.  SEEDLINGS 
of  the  above.     Samples  and  prices  from 

JOHN  GRIGOR  and  CO.,  The  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.B. 

OR     SALE,     50    large    SYCAMORE, 

18  to  20  feet,  stout  and  good  ;  about  60  grand  Chichester 
ELMS,  20  to  2f,  feet  in  height,  stout,  straight,  and  well-rooted  ; 
100  large  and  stout  BEECH,  12  to  14  feet,  well-rooted  and 
suitable  as  single  trees.      For  price,  &c,  apply  to 

ROBT.  F.  DARBY.  Cirencester  Nurseries. 

To  the  Trade. 

CHRISTMAS    ROSES.  — Splendid   quality, 
well  set  wiih  buds,  per  100,  30J.,  401.,  and  50J. 
DEUTZIA    GRACILIS,   fine    forcing    plants:    SPIR/EA 
JAPONICA,   LILY    of    the    VALLEY    crowns,    LILIUM 
LANC1F0LIUM,    LILIUM     AURATUM,     GLADIOLUS 
BRENCHLEYENSIS.  extraordinarily  fine,  and  low  in  price. 
SANDER  and  CO.,  St.  Albans. 


s 


Lilies  and  other  Bulbous  Plants  for  Autumn 
PLANTING,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW    PLANT    AND    BULB    COM- 
PANY   bee  respectfully  to   invite  an  inspection  of  their 
CATALOGUE,  No.  60.     Po^t-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk.  Colchester. 

NEW  ROSES  of  1882,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  30$.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  361.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

EOSES  of  1SS1,  of  above-named  classes,  iSs. 
to  2+j.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  iSj.  to  24J.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

PIR£A  P  A  L  M  A  T  A  : 

The  largest  stock  for  forcing  in  the  world. 
LAURUS  CAUCASICA  : 

The  finest  Laurel  ever  introduced. 
RHODODENDRONS: 

All  kinds  and  all  sizes. 
STANDARD  RHODODKNDRONS: 
You  may  select  from  thousands. 
HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c. 
For  general  planting,  acre  after  acre. 
Intending  planters  are  invited  to  come  down  and  see   the 
stock.     The  Nursery  is  ten  minutes  from  Sunningdale  Station, 
S.-W.  Railway. 

CHARLES  NOBLE.  Bagshot. 

THE  NURSERIES,  DUMFRIES." 
(Established  1787.) 

Our  Stock,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  comprises 
FOREST,  FRUIT,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  DECI- 
DUOUS and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS.  ROSES.  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  &c. ;  also  a  very  large  and  splendid  Stock 
of  THORN  QUICKS,  for  Hedging  and  lor  Filling  up  Gaps 

The  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  01  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  extensive  planting  or  giving  immediate  effect  in  the 
formation  and  improving  of  Ornamental  Parks,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  &c.     Prices  011  application. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  AND  CO.,  Seed  and  Nursery 
Establishment,  Dumfries. 

New  Seedling  Apple,   The  Queen. 
FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 

SALTMARSH  AND  SON  are  now  supplying 
strong   maiden   trees   of  this   excellent  variety,   without 
which  no  collection,  however  small,  will  be  complete,  at  3*.  >  J. 
each  ;  also  a  few  strong  2-yr.  pyramids,  on  Crab  and  Paradi-e 
stocks,  at  5s.  to  qs.  6d.  each.    Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

IOLET,    NEW    DOUBLE    MAZARINE 

BLUE. — This  variety  is  very  robust  in  habit,  thr  flowers 
are  large  and  perfectly  formed,  very  fragrant,  and  freely  pro- 
duced. It  is  the  finest  Ultramarine- Blue  Double  Violet  in 
cultivation.     Price,  each,  «.  6d.  ;  per  dozen,  34.1  ,  from 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn. 
London,  W.C. 

Planting  Season. 

ANTHONY     WATERER    begs    to    invite 
attention  to  the  following  well-grown  and  properly  rooted 
NURSERY  STOCK  :— 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  r#,  a,  and  3  feet.     Thousands. 
BOX,  Green  and  Variegated,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet,    Thousands. 
YEWS,  English.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8  to  10  feet.     Thousands. 

„     Golden,  all    heights  up  to  ro   feet,  and  various  shapes- 
Globes,  Pyramids,  &c.     Thousands. 
,,     Irish,  5,  6.  7,  to  10  feet. 
JUNIPERS,  Chinese.  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
PICEA  PINSAPO,  s,  6.  7,  to  10  feet. 

„     N0RDMANN1ANA,  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
SPRUCE   FIRS,  well  furnished,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.     Many 
thousands. 
,,     Black,  3,  4.  and  5  feet. 
SPRUCE,  Hemlock,  4,  5,  and  6  feet. 
WEARE'S  ARBOR-VITA:,  4,  s,  6.  and  7  feet. 
HOLLIES,    common    Green,  of    all  heights,    up   to    10    feet. 
Thousands. 
„     Green,  of  sorts,  such  as  LAURIFOLIA,  MVRTI  FOLIA. 
HODGINS",      ALTACLARENSE,     Yellow-berried, 
&c.     An  enormous  Stock. 
„     Variegated,  from  3  to  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet. 
,,     Waterer's,  beautiful  Specimens. 
,,     Golden  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
,,     Silver  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundieds. 
,,     Perry's  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 
,,     Golden  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids, 

The  Stock  of  Hollies  of  various  kinds  comprises  many 
thousands,  and  affords  a  choice  quite  unequalled. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWS0N1ANA  ERECTA  V1RIDIS,   3,   4, 
5,  6,  7,  and  8  feet.     Thousands. 
„     „     GRACILIS,  3  and  5  feet. 
,,     „     ARGENTEA,  3  and  5  fe«t. 

,      ,     LUTEA,  hundreds  of  fine  plants,  3,  4,  and  5  feel  high. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA  AUK  EA,  3,  4,  and  5  feet. 
„     OBTUSA  AUREA,  4,  5.  6.  and  7  feet. 
„     PISIFERA  AUREA.  3  and  4  feet. 
THUIOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  3.  4,  5,  and  6  feet.      Hundred 
BEECH,  Purple,  6  to  10  and  12  feet.     Thousands. 
LIMES,  10,  12,  14,  13,  and  16  feet.    Thousands. 
PLANES,  jo  to  20  feet. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  10  to  15  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  10  to  16  feet. 

„     Scarlet,  10  to  16  feet. 
POPLAR,  CANADENSIS  NOVA,  to  to  16  feet.    Thousands. 
OAKS,  Scarlet  American,  10  to  12  feet. 
ACER  DASYCARPUM,  10  to  16  feet. 
,,     SCHWEDLERII,  10  to  12  feet. 

And  a  vast  and   Miscellaneous  Stock  of  Flowering    DECI- 
DUOUS SHRUBS  and    EVERGREENS,    which   intending 
purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  come  and  see. 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking.  Surrey. 

NEW  APPLE,  SCHOOLMASTER. 
First-class  Certificate,  R.H.S. 
The  best  Apple  introduced  for  some  years. 
A  large  and  handsome  fruit,  of  splendid  quality,  either  for 
cooking  or  dessert,  and  suitable  for  the  most  expesed  situations. 
See  Florist  and  Pomologist  arid  Herefordshire  Pomona  for 
illustrations.  Strong  Maidens,  71.  6d.  each,  of  the  principal 
Nurserymen.  Liberal  Trade  terms.  Coloured  plate,  price  6d. 
Particulars  post-free  from 

THOMAS   LAXTON,  Bedford. 
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To  the  Trade. 

SEED     POTATOS. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  LIST  of 
•  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  for- 
warded on  application.  It  comprises  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation,  of  the  finest  quality,  free  from  disease,  and  selected 
specially  for  seed  purposes.  The  prices  will  be  found  excep- 
tionally low. 

Seed-C.r  wm^  !■' .uUishment,  Wisbech. 

TO    THE    TRADE.— We  can  offer  a  large 
quantity  of  fine  sound  POTATO  ONIONS,  grown  on 
upland.     Price  on  application  to 
HOGG  and  ROBERTSON.  Seedsmen,  22,  Mary  St.,  Dublin. 

FRANCIS      BELL,      NURSERYMAN, 
Ensingwold,  offers  : — 
a.oco.ooo    SCOTCH    LARCH,    i%    to  2  feet,   a  to  3  feet, 
3  to  4  feet. 
aoo.coo  SCOTCH  FIR,  1  to  ,}i  foot,  x}i  to  a  feet. 
ao-,000  QUICKWOOD.  a  to  3  feet. 

The  above  are  recently  transplanted,  with  good  leads  and 
roots,      For  particulars  apply  as  above. 

EI G H T\^^HOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple^  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  i«.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

"D    and   G.    NEAL,    Nurserymen,  Seeds- 

M-\e'»  men,  and  Contractors,  Wandsworth  Comnum,  S.W., 
■espertfullv  invite  an  inspection  of  the  large  and  varied  Stock 
)f  SHRURS.  FOREST,  ORNAMENTAL,  FRUIT  and 
ROSE  TREES  grown  at  their  Nurseries,  which  are  now  in 
ine  condition  for  transplanting.  All  plants  delivered  free  by 
nvn  vans,  within  6  miles  of  the  Nursery.  Builders  supplied 
»t  Trade  Prices.     CATALOGUES  on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  within   1  mile  of  the    Clapham  Junction 
tad  W a nds worth  Common  Stations. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 
planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  4s.  per  100.  De- 
cripiive  LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
ppHcation.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen 
ind  Seed  Merchants.  Worcester. 

LAN~TS         F~0~R         POTTING 

AND     FORCING:- 
12ALEA  MOLLIS,  with  from  to  to  30  buds 

a  selection  of  the  best  hardv  kinds,  including  PONTICA, 

NARCISS1FLORA,  and  GRAF  VON  MERAN,  well 

budded. 
CALMIA  LATIFOL1A,  nicely  grown  plants  with  flower-buds 

ellnigh  every  shoot. 
tHODODENDRONS,  well  budded  and  the  best  varieties  for 

the  purpose. 

)F.UTZIA  CANDIDISSIMA.  fl.-pl  ,  established  in  pots. 
IYDRANGEA    PANICULATA     GRANDIFLORA.    very 

strong. 

NDROMEDA  PULVERULENTA  or  SPECIOSA. 
These  can  be  obtained  in  satisfactory  plants  and  at  fair  prices 
om 
NTHON Y  WATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nursery. Woking.  Surrey. 

Special  Offer  to  the  Trade  of 
EICESTER        SEEDS, 

— J  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO  THE  TRADE. 
RED  CURRANTS,  lor.  per  100,  8or.  per  rooo. 
WHITE  CURRANTS,  12s.  per  100,  80s.  per  icoo. 
BLACK  CURRANTS,  10s.  per  100,  80s.  per  1000. 
All  strong  transplanted. 
JOHN  PERKINS  and  SON,  32,  Market  Square,  North- 
npton. 

Rouble      pink     bouvardiX 

-J     "  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD/'ahandsomeand  beauti- 
I   variety.      Good    plants,  price  5*.,  10s.  6d„   15*.,  and  21s. 
ch.    from  JAMES   CARTER    and   CO.      Trade   price   per 
>zen  nn  application,  with  sample  plants. 
CARTERS',  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

jTENTISH     FRUIT    TREES.— Standard. 

.V  Pyramid,  and  Trained  CHERRIES.  APPLES,  PEARS. 
d  PLUMS,  in  all  the  most  profitable  varieties  for   Market 
rowers,  at  20  per  cent,  under  usual  prices  for  cash. 
T.   LYES,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Grower,   Gravesend  Nur- 
ries.  Established  1810. 

WO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 

-  CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
irk,  &c  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
flowering.  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  255. 
R.  SMITH  and  CO.,    Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
wcester. 

1  PPLE    "TREES        with        MISTLETO 

*-    growing  on  them.     Price  from  7*.  6d.  to  21*.  each. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 


APAGERIA     ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 

-*     10s.  6d,   15s.   and  2 1  j.     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
ce  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,   superb.    7s.  6d.,  ioj.  6d.   and  151. 
Few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application 
W.   HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 


Gardenias. 
/TESSRS.  JOHN    STANDISH  and  CO.'S 

-i-  Stock  of  GARDENIAS  was  never  so  extensive  or  good 
it  is  this  season.  They  have  thousands  of  plants  to  select 
m,  in  all  sizes,  from  fine  specimens  in  18-inch  pots  to  small 
nts  in  60s.  All  clean  and  healthy,  and  to  a  large  extent 
II  set  with  buds  for  winter-fbwering.  Very  reasonable 
iCes  will  be  quoted  on  amplication. 

Royal  Nurseries.  Ascot,  Berks. 


TORIZONTAL    TRAINED     FRUIT 

1-     TREES.— For  extra  sized   Horizontal  Trained    Pears, 
tch  wi      .  .ver  bare  walls,  and  come  into  bearing  at  once 
YRAM1D     APPLES     and     PEARS     and     ESPALIER 
PLhS,  extra  transplanted,  and  in  fruiting  condition. 
UCUrJA   fAPONICA.  beautifully  coloured  and  very  fine 
UCUBA  VERA,  thickly  set  with  berries, 
trough  trucks  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdcm.     Plants 
trees  added  to  com;  erK.te  fir  freight.     Apply  to 
»RGE  SMITH,  The  Dell  Nursery,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire. 


110    SPECIMENS    OF 

CHOICE    NEW   ZEALAND    FERNS, 

Artistically  Mounted  and  Correctly  Named. 

Messrs.  PARTRIDGE  &.  COOPER 

Have  received  a  Consignment  of  these  unique  Collections 

from  New  Zetland,  and  have  them  on  View,  for  Sale,  at 

192,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


THEY    SHOULD    BE    SEEN    BY    ALL    LOVERS    OF 
FERNS. 

Suitable  for  Christmas  Presents, 

Or  ns  Illustrated  Catalogues  to  the  Trade. 

TO      THE      TRADE. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  fine 

Half-Standard  and  Dwarf-Standard 
ROSES, 

Of  all  the  leading  sorts,  to  offer  cheap. 


ip. 


Apply  to— 

BENJAMIN   R.  CANT, 


GROWER, 


THE     CHAMPION     ROSE 
COLCHESTER. 

A   DOUBLE   FIRST-CLASS   CERTIFICATE, 

The  Highest  Honour  ever  bestowed  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  was  awarded  to  the 

ENGLISH    RAISED   SEEDLING   ROSE, 

DUCHESS  OF  CONNAUGHT  (Noble), 

now  being  sent  out  at  10s.  6d.  each. 
CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 


SINGLE    DAHLIA    SEED. 
SPECIAL      TRADE     OFFER 

OF  MV 

VERY   SUPERIOR    arid   CERTIFICATED 
STRAIN 

IS  READY,  AND   MAY  BE   HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 


THOMAS    S.    WARE, 

HALE    FARM    NURSERIES,    TOTTENHAM, 
LONDON. 

SEAKALE-SEAKALE. 


VERY    LARGE. 
ANY  QUANTITY. 


Apply  to  the  Grower  for  Particulars. 

W.     BAGLEY, 

MILLSHOT    FARM,    FULHAM,   S.W. 

The  Largest  Rose  Gardens  in  England. 
CRANSTON'S       NURSERIES 

(ESTABLISHED    I7S5). 

ROSES    ON    OWN    ROOTS. 

A  large  quantity  of  very  fine  plants  of  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  Hybrid  Chinas,  &c. 
List  of  varieties,  with  prices,  on  application. 


CRANSTON'S   NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED). 

KINGS   ACRE,    HEREFORD. 

B     U     L     B     S. 

Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

SPECIMEN  TESTIMONIAL  (UNSOLICITED)  :- 
"March  10,  1882.— Crocus,  &c  ,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
planted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praised,  having  spikes  of  bloom  9  incites  in  length  and  so  close 
tlutt  they  appeared  to  be  solid.  Tulips  have  been  very  fioe  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom." 

HICHAM)    SMITH   *    CO., 

SEED      MERCHANTS     and     NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF     OF    NURSERY    STOCK. 

EWINGT&  CO., 

EATON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  in  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  viz. : 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice. 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoice. 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


Among  other  things  the  following  arc  in  stock  in  great  quantity 
and  of  fine  quality  : — 

MARfiCHAX  NIEL  ROSE,  on  Brier  stock,  short  standards. 
iJ4  to  1  feet  in  stem,  is.  6d.  each,  24*.  per  dozen  ;  half 
standards,  ■  to  3  feet  in  stem,  3.*.  to  3s.  6d.  each,  30$.  10 
36s.  per  dozen. 

PRIVET,    Broad    or    OvaHeavcd,    fine,   transplanted,    1%  to 

2  feet,  Hs.  per  100  ;  2  to  3  feet,  iuj.  per  100. 
PURPLE  BEECH,  best  dark  broad-leaved  variety,  4  to  5  feet, 

i2i\  per  dozen,  75J.  per  100  ;    5  to  6  feet,  181.  per  dozen, 

iaor.  per  100  ;  6  to  8  feet,  j.\s.  per  dozen. 
NUTS  and   FILBERTS,  best  varieties,  very  fine  bushes.  4j. 

to  us.  perdozen,  25s.  to  75s.  per  100.    Cheaper  by  the  1000. 
HORSE  CHESTNUTS,    splendid    stout   trees,  e.xtra  trans- 
planted, 10  to   12  feet,  125.  per  dozen,  751.  per  100 ;  12  to 

14  feet,  18s,  per  dozen,  120s.  per  100. 
Ditto,  Scarlet-flowered.  6  to  8  feet,   185.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  10  feet, 

24s.  per  dozen  ;  10  to  12  feet,  365.  per  dozen. 
SEAKALE,    extra   fine  planting  roois,   10s.   per   xoo  ;  forcing 

roots,  15J.  per  100  ;  good  small  roots,  50J.  per  1000. 
ASPARAGUS,   fine   planting  roots,  2s.  6d.  103s.  6d.  per  100, 

20s.  to  30.V.  per  1000  ;  forcing  roots,  5s.  to  10s,  per  100. 

Trade  Terms  on  application. 


r 


Seeds  of  Clivia. 
MANTOPHYLLUM     MlNIATUM,     from 

J-     the     best      large-flowered     brightly     coloured     varieties 

12  seeds,  post-free,  51.  6d.  ;  100  seeds,  post-free.  22s 

E.  PYNAEKT  VAN  GEERT,  Brussels  Gate,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  We  have   been 

V>  awarded  Four  First-class  Certificates  for  our  this  season's 
novelties.  Cuttings  can  now  be  had  of  the  20  extraordinary 
grand  new  varieties,  introduced  by  us  this  year,  at  1*.  6./.  each 
or  the  set  for  2or.  Well  rooted  plants  can  also  be  had  now  of  -ill 
the  sorts,  at  y.  6d.  each.  See  CATALOGUE  (gratis)  fol 
description.  Cuttings  oi  the  best  older  varieties,  our  selection 
from  2S-  per  dozen. 

S.  DIXON  and  CO.,  Amhurst  Nurseries,  Auton  Street 
Hackney.  E.  ;  and  City  Seed  Warehouse.  34,  Moorgate  Street," 
London,  E.C. 

An  Inspection  Invited  of 
ABBEY  WOOD    NURSERIES.— 30  Acres 

-d-  of  Specimen  Gold.  Silver,  and  Ornamental  HOLLIES 
RHODODENRONS.  CONIKEK.E.  and  General  Stock' 
Ten  thousand  Sir  J.  Paxton  STRAWBERRIES,  fine  crown- 
as.  6d.  per  roo,  or  £1  per  1000,  cash  with  order.—  GEORGE 
HAVELOCK.  Abbey  Wood,  North  Kent  Line  (outside  station). 

(Keepers  foAvALLS,  trellises,  &c., 

V->  in  great  variety.  See  Descriptive  LIST.  Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

DOUBLE      WHITE     BOUVArTjIA, 
_    "ALFRED  NEUNER.'«-First-class  Certificate  Royal 

Horticultural  Society.  Price,  strong  established  plants  rj  eicn 
os.  per  dozen,  from  JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  Trade  price 
per  100  on  application,  with  sample  plants. 

CARTERS',  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W  I 

Special  OfTer  to  the  Trade. 
QINGLE    DAHLIA    SEED,  saved  from   all 

(O      the    best    named   varieties,    including    whites,    and       n 

novelties  for   next   year— a  finer  and   better  strain  we   feel   s 

does  not  exist— 20s.  per  ounce,  or  in  retail  (2s.  6d.\  packets 
price  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 

KEYNES  and  CO.,  Salisbury. 

To  the  Trade, 
g  E  E  D         S  PEC  IALITIES. 

ELCOMBES'  DWARF  VICTORIA  BEET. -This,  without 
doubt,  is  the  very  best  Beet  in  cultivation.  Its  root  is  oi  2 
dark  rich  _  crimson  colour,  excellent  flavour,  with  rich 
metallic  crimson  leaves,  surpassing  all  other  kinds  lor  its 
richness  of  colouring  and  effectiveness  in  the  flower  garden 

ELCOMBES'  IMPROVED  PARSNIP  (True  Stock  Seed) 
Very  superior,  producing  handsome  shaped  roots,  fn 
fibres,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  flavoured  Parsnip 
in  cultivation. 

CUCUMBER-HORTON'S  PROLIFIC. -A  most  prolific- 
kind,   very  hardy,    suitable  for  summer  and  winter  fj , 

and  open  ground  culture,  fine  flavour. 

Trade  Price  on  application. 

ELCOMBE  and  SON,   Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen 

Romsey.  ' 


RARE  HOLLY  FERNS,  with  thorns  like 
miniature  Holly  leaves  perfectly  h.iruy.  Plants  i,  ... 
free  ;  2,  is.  gd.  ;  n  planis,  ,s.  6d.  Iree  ;  6s.  All  Carriage  paid 
MORLEY  and  CO.,  Fulwood.  Preston. 

OASPBERRY  CANES.  —  500,000".,,  the 
J-V  celebrated  Caiter's  Prolific  (.ee  toark  Lane  Express 
Aug.  r,  188;.  p.  1044)  to  di-pose  of,  at  £•  prr  icoo.  Samples  ,,i 
100.  $s.,  packing  included,  free  at  Railway  Offices  in  London  :no 
change  of  rail.  Payments  to  accompany  Orders.  Postal  Ordei-. 
on  Knockholt.     Applv  to 

ALBERT  and  EDWIN  BATH,  Colgates  Farm.  Sevenoak, 
Kent. 


Special  Offer. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA. 
i'RYTOMEKIA  ELEOAN'S. 
VARIEGATED  YEWS. 
XT       LANE     and     SON,  having  many 

-*-■-*-•     thousands  of  the  above,  well  transplanted    cm  offer 
them  very  ch-ap  ;  also  many  other  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
The  Nurseries,  Berkhanipslead,  Herts. 
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To  prevent  Disappointment,  Order  at  once, 
NEW  RASPBERRY, 

BAUMFORTH'S         SEEDLING, 
The  Best  Raspberry  in  the  Kingdom. 
See  Testimonials. 
Price,  ss.  per  dozen  canes:    35^.  per  100. 
Extra  strong  selected,  7s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
EDMUND  PHILIP  DIXON,   The  Yorkshire  Seed  Estab- 
lishment, Hull.  ^__ 

ANEMONE  JAPONICA  ALBA  and 
ROSEA.— JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  offer  a  splendid 
stock  of  these  beautiful  late  summer  and  autumn-flowering 
plants.     They  should  be  in  every  garden. 

Price  gd.  each  ;  per  dozen,  75.  6V. 
CARTERS'.  237  and  ?38,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

To  Planters. 

JAMES    BIRD    offers    the    undermentioned 
Forest  stuff,  price  on  application  :— 
SCOTCH   FIR,  1  'A  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  \\i  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  i'/i  to  a  feet. 
HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet. 
ROSES,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

The  Nurseries,  Downham 


TRADE. 

(N'ovelty).        The    fine^    for 


TO         THE 
THE     LYON     LEEK 

Exhibition. 
EAST  LOTHIAN  INTERMEDIATE  STOCK,  true. 
ANTIRRHINUM,    extra     choice,       saved    Irom    the    finest 

varieties. 
INTERNATIONAL  PRIZE  GLOBE  gUILLED  ASTER, 

mixed. 
GLASGOW      PRIZE      COCKSCOMB,     the     finest     strain 

existing. 
VICTORIA  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  the  hardiest    and  best 

variety. 
JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

Prices  on  application. 
STUART andMEIN,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Kelso,  N.B. 

Order  from  your  Seedsman 

AXTON'S        NEW        PEAS, 

EVOLUTION  and  WILLIAM  HURST. 

Particulars  in  previous  Advertisement,  or  post-free  from 

THOMAS  LAXTON,  Bedford. 


L 


GARDEN    SEEDS. 

FARM    SEEDS. 


CHARLES    SHARPE    &   CO., 

SEED       GROWERS, 
SLEAFORD, 

Having  now  completed  harvesting  their 
SEEDS,  will  have  much  pleasure  in  send- 
ing SPECIAL  OFFERS  on  application, 
with  Samples  if  desired. 

E  OSES.— Strong,   healthy,  well-rooted,  best 
named  show  varieties,  7s.  6d.  per  doz.,  27*.  for  50,  £2  10s. 
per  too.     Standards,  18s.  per  doz. 

SWEET  VIOLETS,  full  of  bud.  New  York,  the  best  double, 
2r.  6d.  per  doz.  ;  De  Parme,  Double  Red  Russian,  Belle  de 
Chatenay,  Odoratissima,  35.  bd  per  doz. 

LIST  of  Roses,  and  twenty-six  varieties  of  Violets,  with 
directions  for  cultivation.  x%d.     Address 

Mr.  R.  W.  BEACHEY,  Fluder,    Kingskerswell,  Devonshire. 

LAPAGERIA  ALBA  (the  best  White 
variety),  from  101.  6d.  each  ;  RUBRA  (the  best  crimson 
variety),  from  7s.  6d.  each  ;  a  few  extra  strong  plants,  price  on 
application  to 

R.  H.  VERTEGANS,  Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

K.  H.  V.'s  pocket  CATALOGUE  of  herbaceous  and  other 
hardy  plants  free  on  application. 

To  Large  Buyers  and  the  Trade. 

GREEN     EUONYMUS,    good   and   bushy, 
is  inches,  -20s,  per  100,  £g  per  iooo,  for  cash. 
WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Frampton  ParkNurseiy,  Hackney,  E. 

Spruce  Firs  for  Christmas  Trees. 

WM.  JACKSON  and  CO.,  Nurseries, 
Fedale.  Yorkshire,  can  supply  in  large  quantities  the 
above,  1  ]4  to  z  feet,  5s. ;  2  to  3  feet,  10s  ;  3  to  4  to  5  feet,  12s  fjrf, 
per  100.  Quartered  wide  apart,  large,  and  specimens.  Prices, 
and  all  particulars  on  application.  Now  is  the  lime  to  order. 
LARCH,  strong,  in  all  sizes.  GOOSEBERRIES  and  CUR- 
RANTS; Victoria  and  other  PLUM  TREES;  Lord  Sultield 
and  other  APPLE  TREES,  good  and  cheap. 


r>OSES  AND  FRUIT  TREES.  —  Fine 
1  Pyramid  APPLES  and  PEARS  of  the  hardiest  anH  best 
cropping  varieties  only,  6s.,  gs.t  12*-,  and  iSs  per  dozen.  Dwarf 
trained  trees,  24s.  and  30s.  per  dozen,  all  with  splendid  fibrous 
roots. 

PLUMS  and  CHERRIES,  Pyramids,  17s.,  i8j„and  044.  per 
dozen.      Dwarf  trained  trees,  30*.  per  dozen. 

RED  and  BLACK  CURRANTS,  is.  and  3*   per  dozen. 

RASPBERRIES,  is.  61.  and  is.  per  doz.,  8j.  and  10s. 
per  100. 

STRAWBERRIES,  as.  6d  per  too.      CATALOGUES  free. 

LA  GRIFFERAIE  ROSE  CUTTINGS  for  Stocks,  is.  per 
io3,  7$.  6iY.  per  1000,  cash. 

DWARF  H.P.  ROSES,  .ill  the  leading  varieties,  7s.  pe  rJoz,, 
cos.  per  100.     CATALOGUES  free. 

WM.  CL1BRAN  and  SON,  Oldrield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


FINEST        SEEDLING 
and  TRANSPLANTED  TREES. 
ALDER,  3  to  4  feet,  i&\r.  per  1000. 
ASH,  2  to  3  feet,  16s.  per  1000. 
LARCH,  2-yr. ,  extra,  35.  6d.  and  $s.  per  1000. 

„     3  to  4  feet,  26s.  per  1000  j    4  to  5  feet,  30s.  per  1000. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  2-yr.,  £7  per  100,000. 

,,     1  to  \%  foot,  ios.  per  1000  ;  \%  to  2  feet,  125.  per  ioco. 
SCOTCH     FIR,    1    to    1%    foot.    iu.    per    1000  ;   iJ4   to  a 

feet,    151.  per  1000  ;  2%  to  ■$%  feel,  i8j.  per  1000. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  2-yr.,  fine,   2s.   6d.,   per  1000,  or  £12 

per  100,000. 

,,     LARICIO,    10    to  15  inches,     20s.    per  1000;     1%    to  2 

feet,    255.  per  1000  ;  2  to  3  feet,  305.  per  1000. 

THORNS,  \%  foot,  ios.  6d.  per  ioco;    2  feet,   \2S.  per  ioco  ; 

2  to  3  feet,  131.  6d.  per  1000. 
CRABS,  i-yr.,  extra.  3s.  per  1000. 
PEARS,  fine,  i-yr.,  55.  per  iroo. 

GARLIES  MITCHELL,  Stranraer. 


ABIES   DOUGLASII,   10  to    12   in.,   trans- 
planted,  165  per  100. 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  3  to  3%  feet,  transplanted,  505.  per  100. 

..     .,     4  to  5  feet,  75J.  per  100. 
ESCALLONIA    MaCRANTHA.  i  foot,  10s.  per  100. 
CEDARS    Red,  8  to  12  inches,  i-yr.  transplanted,  tos.  per  ico. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA.  2%  feet,  30*.  per  100. 
PINUS  INSIGNIS.  3-inch  pots,  7*.  per  100. 

,     NORDMANNIANA.  6  to  8  inches.  12s  per  100. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  4  to  5  feet.  \Zs.  per  dozen. 

,,     ,,     6  to  7  feet,  fine,  365  per  dozen. 
PICEA  NOBILIS,  4  feet.  60s.  per  dozen. 

•*     ■■     5  feet,  70s  per  dozen. 
THUIA  LOBBII,  2J/2  to  3  feet,  60*.  per  ico. 
>•     ii     4  t0  5  feet,  125.  per  dozen. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 
GARLIES  MITCHELL.  Nurseryman,  Stranraer. 

Tea  Roses 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries.  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  ol 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.       Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 


Special  Offer. 

CEDRUS    D  E  O  D  A  R  A,  fine  plants1 
3  to  4  feet,  15J.  for  12,  60s.  for  50,  not.  for  100. 
4  to  s  *eet,  iSr.  for  12,  70$.  for  50,  130*.  for  100. 
THOMAS  PERKINS  and   SONS,   34,   Drapery.  Nortl 
ampton. 

SEAKALE,     exceptionally    fine     Roots     fo 
Forcing,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  i6j.  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS,  strong,  for  Forcing,  izi.    per  iod  ;  special! 
selected  ditto,  j6s.  per  100. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,     Nurserymen     and    See 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


VIOLETS    continue    BLOOMING   unt 
next  March.     We  have  an  acre  of  all  the  best  in  culti 
tion,  in  splendid  vigour,  and  full  of  buds.     For  full  panicula 
send  for  a  CATALuGUE. 

NEAPOLITAN,  large  clumps  for  cold  frames,  70s.  per  10c 
fine  plants  in  5- in.  pots,  in  flower,  8s.  per  doz.,  £2  10s.  per  100 

MARIE  LOUISE,  large  clumps  ditto,  25*.  par  100  ;  splend 
plants  in  5-in.  pots,  full  ot  flower,  as,  per  doz.,  £3  per  100. 

BLOOMS  of  SWANLEY    WHITE   (Double)  sent  to  a 
address  for  8  stamps. 

H.   CANNELL  and  SONS,   Home  for  Flowers.  Swai.lc 
Kent. 


WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  and  other  FILBER 
TREES,  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading. 
Apply  to  Mr.  COOPER,  F.R.H.S.,   Calcot   Gardens,  ne 
Reading,  Berks. 


CAN N AS,    for   Parks  and  Large  Garden 
Special  offer  of  extra  strong  roots. 
Selected,  in  10  varieties        ..     21s.  per  ico,  i8or.  per  1000 
All  varieties,  mixed    ..  ..      12$.  per  100    105^  per  100. . 

Orders  now  booked  as  long  as  stock  lasts. 
HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

TO    THE    TRADE.— Fine    clumps 
Christmas    ROSES,     in     three   sizes,    41.,    8j..    and 
per  dozen  ;   also  fine  roots  of  Yellow  CROCUS,  GLADIoL-1 
BRENCHLEYENSIS,  and  GARLIC. 

TNO.  JEFFERIESand  SONS,  Cirencester. 


THURSDAY     NEXT. 

C  ATT  LEY  A     TRIAN^ 

VERY     FINEST     FORMS. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from  Mr.  F.  Sande: 
St.   Albans,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,   King  Street,  Cove 
Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  December  7,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely, 

A  VERY  GRAND  IMPORTATION  OF  CATTLEYA  TRIAN/E, 

in  unusual  health,  and  largest  masses,  and  in  finest  condition,  with  green  healthy  leaves  and  fi 
eyes,  and  coming  from  the  same  locality  whence  the  grand  varieties  came  we  sold  two  years  ag> 
a  grand  lot  of  ONCIDIUM  PAPILIO  MAJ US,  large-bulbed  variety  ;  a  fine  lot  of  ODONTi 
GLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA,  finest  varieties,  collected  in  bloom  ;  a  few  plants  of  the  new  ai 
rare  WARSCEWICZELLA  WENDLANDI,  and  other  Importations. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  hail. 


AUCTION   ROOMS   AND    OFFICES,  38,  KING   STREET,  COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


IMPORTED  ORCHIDS. 
CATTLEYA  MOSSI/E,  AUTUMN-FLOWERINC  VARIETY 

Collected  by  Mr.  John  Carder,  many  of  them  in  flower  at  the  time. 
Just  to  hand,  per  S.S.  "  Severn:' 


ODOITOGLOSSUI    CRISPUI    (ALEXAMELS 


Just  to  hand  per  S.S.  "  Para." 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  been  instructed  by  Messrs.  Shuttl'.' 
WORTH,  Carder  &  Co.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  ;,S,  Kini;  Sw 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  December  12,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  the  abff' 
and  other  Importations.     Further  particulars  in  next  week's  Advertisement. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had.  u 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND  OFFICES,  38,   KING   STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 
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CAPE     FLOWERS.— This    season's,    finest 
selected,     lot.    per    1000.        Samples   free.  -  MOYSES 
STEVENS,  3i,  Stockbridge  Terrace,  Victoria  Street.  W. 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

One  o(  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  to  choose  from,  including 
over  three  millions  of  two  Seedling  LARCH,  with  sound 
leaders-a  splendid  lot.  Samples  and  prices  post-free  on  appli- 
cation to 

PETER     S.     ROBERTSON    &    CO., 

NURSERYMEN.    EDINBURGH. 

CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 

(Established  1785.) 


A, 


M.    C.   JONGKINDT   CONINCK, 

Dedemwaart.  by  Zwolle,  Netherlands,  has  to  offer 

MANETTI    STOCKS. 

Prices  on  application. 


N  O  W       READY, 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  of 
ROSES 

For  Autumn  1882  and  Spring  1883. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO, 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 
Ferns   a   Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE  cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

W.  AND  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 


•Richard  Smith8,c2^ 
&  Worcester  ^ 


QEVENTY-FOUR    ACRES     of      FRUIT 

O  TREES.— Apples.  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  as  Standards, 
Dwarfs,  Pyramids,  Hushes,  Cordon  and  Trained  Trees  in  great 
variety' all  full  of  vigour,  and  warranted  true  to  name.  De- 
scriptive Price  LIST,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  various  forms  of 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  Cultivation,  Soil.  Drainage,  Manure. 
Pinning,  Lifiing,  Cropping.  Treatment  under  Glass  j  also  iheir 
Synonyms.  Quality.  Sue.  Form.  Skin.  Colour,  Flesh,  Flavour, 
Use,  Growth,  Duration,  Season,  Price.  &c,  for  id.  stamp. 

LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN  FIR  TRIBE, 
suitable  for  Britain,  giving  sue,  price,  popular  and 
botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country,  and  size  there 
situation,  soil,  and  other  information,  with  copious  index  of 
their  synonyms.     Free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 

LIST    OF    STOVE    and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprising  the  best  selections  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Ericas,  Epacris,  Ferns,  &c,  free  for  id.  stamp. 

LIST  of  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS.  RHODODENDRONS,  STANDARD 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CLIMBING  and  TWINING 
PLANTS,  with  their  generic,  specific,  and  English  names, 
native  country,  height,  time  of  flowering,  colour,  &c,  and 
general  remarks,  free  for  id.  stamp. 

ALL  KINDS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  of  first 
quality.  BULBS.  MUSHROOM  SPAWN,  TOBACCO 
PAPER  ARCHANGEL  MATS,  and  other  GARDEN 
REQUISITES.  See  LISTS,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 


•Richard  Smith  ^c2- 


ROSE   PLANTING    SEASON. 


Paul 


and  Son, 

THE     OLD     NURSERIES,     CHESHUNT,     N., 

RESPECTFULLY   INVITE   ORDERS    FOR 

ROSES-STANDARDS,  DWARFS,  and  CLIMBERS, 

The  Stock  of  Roses  this  year  at  this  ancestral  home  of  the  Rose  is  very  fine  ;  plants  are 
strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  and  abundant,  and  prices  are  reasonable. 

FIFTY  FIRST  PRIZES,  including  most  of  the  leading  ones,  have  been  won  during  the 
year  ;  making  some  1250  First  Prizes  obtained  since  i860  by  this  Old-established  Firm— dating 
from  1806.  ■ 

Carefully  prepared  CATALOGUES  of  ROSES,   FRUIT  TREES, 

and  BULBOUS  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  now  ready,  and  post-free  on  application. 


PAUL  &  SON,  THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  N, 


HLANE    and   SON    have   130  Acres   of 
•     NURSERY    STOCK    to     offer,    in    great    variety, 
including:  — 
EVERGREEN   TREES  and  SH  lU'RS. -l.ej.irs,  Cupres- 
sus.    Junipers,    Piceas,     Kelinosporas.    Thuias,     vVcllingtomas. 
Aucubas,  Bays,  Berbeiis,  Box,  Cotoneasters,  Hollies,  Laurels, 

'DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS.-Acers,  Ash,  Beech, 
Biich,  Chestnuts,  Elms,  Hawthorns,  Limes,  Mountain  Ash, 
Planes,  Poplars,  Sycamores,  Weeping  Trees,  Deumas,  alders, 
Forsythias,    Gueldres    Rose,    Lilacs,     Rlbes,    Spii.'cas,   Weige- 

"foREST  TREES. -Ash.  Beech.  Chestnut,  Larch,  Scotch. 
Spruce,  and  Austri.u,  Firs,  Hazel.  Oak,  Ponlar.  Quick,  to.     . 

RHODODENDRONS,  ROSES,  and  FRU11  TREES  in 

great  variety  of  all  descriptions. 

VINES  in  pots,  Sic.  .     „  ,  ,       ,  ■ 

CLIMBERS  for  Walls.  Sic— Clematis,  Honeysuckles,  Ivies 

ingieat  variety.  Jasmines,  Wistarias,  Virginian  Creepers,  oic. 

CATALOGUE  on  apphcation. 

The  Nurseries.  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 


walkee's  perpetual  bearer  pea. 
Nutting  &  Sons 

Again  have  the  pleasure  to  offer  this  valuable  New  Pea,  which  has  fully  maintained  all  that  was 
°     said  of  its  character  as  being  the  most  prolific  and  longest-bearing  Pea  yet  introduced. 

It  has  again  taken  the  1st  Prizes  at  the  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Show,  on  August  2 
and  September  8,  1S82,  having  previously  received  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  same  Society, 
in  August,  1SS1.     Also  1st  and  2d  Prizes  at  the  Thame  Show,  on  September  14,  1882. 

//  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  last  year,  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Price,   in  Sealed   Pints,   3s.  6d. 

Trade  Price  and  Testimonials,  also  LIST   of  other  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEED 
NOVELTIES,  free  on  application. 

NUTTING    &    SONS, 

SEED    WAREHOUSES,    60,    BARBICAN,    LONDON,   E.C. 


KENT.theGARDEN  of  ENGLAND 

350,000  Fruit  Trees,  True  to  Name. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Standard  Cherries  in 

Britain.— Cherry  Orchards  arc  a  paying  investment. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Black  Currants. 

A  lucrative  market  crop. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Gooseberries  and  Red 

Currants.— These  have  again  returned  large  profits  per 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Cluster  or  Farleigh 

Damsons.  — A  grower  takes  2500  bushels  this  year  (when 
fruil  is  shorl),  and  sells  at  13s.  per  bushel.  A  plantation  of 
these  will  soon  buy  the  ground  they  stand  on. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Plums  and  Gages  in 

Britain.-  Many  thousands  of  Standard  and  Half-Standard 

Pears  and  Apples. 

The  Stock  of  Garden,  Wall,  Pyramidal,  and 

Trained  Fruit  Trees  is  equally  extensive. 

Ttte  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  free  for  two  stamps. 

The  Fruit  Trees  in  these  Nurseries  are  not  equalled  for 
vigour,  freedom  of  growth,  and  abundant  fibrous  toots.  Success 
in  removal  is  certain. 

THE      KENT      ROSES      DO     LIVE, 

because    they    are    wonderfully    rooted. 
New  Descriptive  List  free  by  post. 
Remarkably  fine  H.  P. 's  and  Teas,  Standards,  Half-Standards, 
and  Dwarfs. 


Evergreens,  Hollies,  Coniferae,  Forest  Stuff 

—  many  acres  -are  in  finest  order. 


GEORGE    BUNYARD    &    CO., 

FRUIT  TREE  and  ROSE  GROWERS, 
GENERAL  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  &  SEEDSMEN, 
MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 
N.B.—  Frequent    Trains    from    London   by    North    Kent   or 
Loudon,  Chatham  and  Dover  Line. 


GEORGE 


WOKING 


&  SON, 


JACKMAN 


NURSERY, 


SURREY. 


Established 
1810. 

Select  List  of  Choice  Fruit  Trees.    Suitable 

for  Large  or  Small  Gardens. 

Select  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  of  Roses. 

Dwarfs,  Standards,  and  in  pots. 

Select  List  of  American  Plants.    For  Peat 

and  Loamy  Soils. 

Select   List   of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 

Forest  Trees.  Suitable  fur  Parks  and  Private 
Gardens,  ai  d  adapted  for  Hells,  Shrubberies,  Screens, 
Covers,  &c. 


Select  List  of  Conifers.       For  Lawns  and 

Pleasure  Grounds,  also  for  Winter  Bedding,  Box  and 
Window  Plants.        

Select  List  of  Hardy  Climbers,    Including 

their  celebrated  Clematises. 

Geo.  Jackman  &  Son's  Descriptive  Catalogue 

free  on  application. 
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SHARPE'S 

Early  Paragon  Pea. 


Paragon, 

the  most  recent  of 
Mr.  Culverwell's 
introductions  in 
the  way  of  Peas, 
shows  in  irany 
respects  a  mar- 
vellous improve- 
ment upon  any 
variety  at  present 
in  the  Trade.  It 
is  a  blue  wrinkled 
Marrow,  of  fine 
flavour  ;  height 
from  3  to  4  feet ; 
the  pods  are  pro- 
duced two  and 
three  together,  in 
such  abundance 
as  to  almost  con- 
ceal the  foliage. 
The  pods  are  of 
an  unusual  size, 
broad  and  thick 
backed,  contain- 
ing from  twelve 
to  fourteen  im- 
mense Peas 
packed  in  a 
double  row,  as 
shown  in  the  il- 
lustration. 

Paragon  is  the 
earliest  of  the 
large  wrinkled 
Marrows,  being 
ready  before 
Prizetaker  ;  in 
fact,  in  the  gar- 
dens at  Thorpe 
Perrow  it  was 
gathered  at  the 
!-ame  time  as 
William  I  ,  both 
kinds  having 
been  sown  at  one 
time.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  will 
stand  earlier  sow- 
ing than  any  Pea 
of  its  class. 


We  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  this  Pea.  Our 
Stock  being  small,  we  are  not  able  to  offer  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  packets  ;  but  we  are  anxious  to  give  our  Customers 
the  very  first  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  what  we  con- 
sider the  greatest  acquisition  in  Peas  for  an  early  crop  that  has 
ever  been  offered. 

Price, 
3s.  6d.  per   Quarter  Pint  Packet. 


THE  EARLIEST  OF  ALL  POTATOS. 


SHARPE'S  VICTOE.     ^as^^ctor] 

Sharpe's  Victor  is  a  seedling  raised  from  the  Alma 
Kidney  and  the  old  early  short-top  round  Potato.  It  is 
earlier  than  any  present  variety,  and  having  a  very  short 
top  is  especially  suitable  for  frame  cultivation  ;  its  pre- 
cocity is  such  that  it  has  been  fit  for  the  table  in  nine 
weeks  from  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  raiser  assures 
us  that  at  this  date,  October  17,  he  is  now  growing 
his  fifth  successive  crop  this  year,  the  first  being  lifted  in 
January.  Thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  new 
Potatos  for  the  Table  every  day  in  the  year. 
Victor  is  a  flattened  roundish  oval  in  shape,  with  a 
beautiful  clear  skin  and  extremely  shallow  eyes,  being 
one  of  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the  heaviest  cropper  of 
any  variety  adapted  for  Frame-work,  or  for  a  first  early 
crop  outdoors.  It  is  dry  and  mealy  when  cooked,  and 
the  flavour  and  quality  of  the  flesh  are  superior  to  nearl  y 
every  other  variety  at  present  in  use. 

As  an  instance  of  the  precocity  of  this  New  Potato  we  give  an  extract  from   the  note-book  of  the  Raiser, 
detailing  his  successive  crops  during  the  last  twelve  months  : — 
Planted  in  pots,  under  glass,  Nov. 
,,  frame  ,,  Jan.    27, 

open  air       ,,  April    5, 

>■  >.  1.  June  22, 

Sept.    2, 
Thus  five  generations  were  brought  to  maturity  in  300  days,  so  that  six  iiiigm  have  been  grown  in  less  than  twe've 
months,  which  has  never  yet  been  accomplished  with  any  other  Potato  yet  introduced. 

Sprouted  Sets  now  ready  for  Planting  in  Frames  or  Pots. 

Price,  Is.  per  Pound. 


1880,  lifted,  Jan.    13,  1881. 

1881,  ,,  Mar.  19,  ,, 
June  7,  „ 
Aug.  18,  ,, 
Nov.    7,     , , 


This,  the  perfection  of  Frame  Cucumbers,  is  a  cross  between  Telegraph  and  Tender  and.  True  ;  in  form  it  has 
a  resemblance  to  Telegraph,  but  is  of  a  darker  green  and  much  longer — fruit  31  inches  in  length  having  been  cut 
from  it.  In  flavour  it  is  superior  to  Tender  and  True,  but  its  chief  recommendation  is  its  marvellous  productivene-. 
in  which  it  excels  everything  that  has  come  under  our  notice,  as  many  as  300  and  400  fruit  having  been  cut  front 
twelve  plants,  in  a  3-light  pit,  three-quarter  span. 

For  succession  it  is  unequalled,  bearing  as  abundantly  at  Christmas  as  Midsummer—and  in  addition  to  its 
handsome  form  and  lovely  colour,  it  is  a  variety  that  seldom  produces  seeds,  not  one  in  a  hundred  containing  a 
trace.  This  peculiarity  has  delayed  sending  out  the  stock  for  a  year  or  two,  and  at  one  time  it  was  so  nearly  lost 
that  only  by  striking  cuttings  could  it  be  preserved. 

Retail  price,  per  Packet,  2s.  6d. 


CULVERWELL'S    GIANT    MARROW   PEA. 


THE    GIANT    MARROW.— drawn  to  scale. 

The   Editor   of  the    "JOURNAL    of  HORTICULTURE,"    in   the    Number   for   July   20,    1882,    says:— 
"  Mr.  Muir  has  sent  us  from  Margam  a  sample  of  CULVERWELL'S  GIANT  MARROW  PEA,  which  he  regards  as 
the  finest  variety   in  cultivation.      We  have  never  seen   finer  Peas  than  those  submitted  to  us.     The  pods  are  of  great  size, , 
7  inches  long  and  \\  inch  wide,  curved,  dark  green  in  colour,  and  crowded  with  fine  Peas.     Mr.  Muir  states 
the  variety   is  a  great  cropper,   and  the  produce  is  of  the  first  quality  when  cooked.     It  is  thus  one  of  the 
most  useful   Peas  in   cultivation  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  for  exhibition 
purposes  that  can  be  grown." 


Price,    2s.  6d.    per    Half-pint    Packet  ;      Is.  6d.    per    Quarter-pint    Packet. 

TRADE    PRICK    OA    APPLICATION. 


CHARLES    SHARPE   &  CO.,    SEED    MERCHANTS,    SLEAFORD. 
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NOW      READY. 


THE 


GARDEN  ANNUAL 

Almanac  and  Address  Book 
For     1883. 


PRICE,    ONE    SHILLING, 

Post-free,  Is.  3d. ; 

Strongly  Bound,  with  Leather  Back,  Is.  6d., 
Post-free,  Is.  9d. 


Thi*  is  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
Yearly  Reference  Book  for  the  use  of  all  in- 
terested in  Gardens  yet  published.  The  alpha- 
betical lists  of  the  Trade  have  been  much 
extended  and  corrected  to  date  in  the  present 
Edition,  and  a  new  list  of  the  Trade  in  each 
county  given.  The  lists  of  Gardens,  Country 
Seats,  and  Gardeners  have  been  very  much 
extended,  amounting  to  double  the  number 
hitherto  published  in  any  Directory.  The 
Garden  Annual  may  be  ordered  through  all 
Booksellers,  Nurserymen,  and  Seedsmen.  It 
contains,  among  other  matters,  the  following, 
viz.  : — 

Almanac  for  the  Year  1883. 

Concise  Calendar  of  Gardening  Operations  for  each 

Month. 
Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  procurable  each  month. 

A  carefully-compiled  Alphabetical  List  of  Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen,  Florists,  Horticultural  Builders, 
Engineers,  and  ot  the  Horticultural  Trade  gener- 
ally. 

The  Principal  Gardens  and   Country  Seats  in  Grea 

Britain  and  Ireland,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Counties, 
extended  and  corrected  to  date. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Country  Seats  and  Gardens  in  the 

United    Kingdom,  with  names  of  their  Owners,   very 
much  extended,  and  corrected  to  date. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Head  Gardeners  in  the  principal 

Gardens  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

New  Plants  which  have  received  Certificates  from  the  Roya 
Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

Planters'  Tables,  Full  and  Practical. 

Tables  of  Seeds  and  for  Seed  Sowing. 

Quantities  of  Grass  Seeds  for  various  Areas. 

Draining  and  Fencing  Tables. 

Timber,  Brickwork,  Tank,  and  other  useful  measure- 
ments. 

Hot-water  Pipes,  their  Contents  and  Weight,  and  Calculated 
Heating  Power. 

Weights  and  Measures  —  English,  and  their  Foreign 
Equivalents. 

Money— Ready  Reckoning,  Wages,  and  Calculating  Tables. 

Obituary.        

Price  is.,  post-free,  is.  $d. ;  strongly  bound,  with 
leatlier  back,  is.  dd.,  post-free,  is.  gd. 


"THE  GARDEN"   OFFICE: 
37,    SOUTHAMPTON    STREET, 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


SPECIAL    OFFER. 


CRANSTON'S   NURSERY 
AND  SEED  CO. 

{LIMITED), 

Having  a  very  large  stock  of  the 
undermentioned  Trees  and  Plants, 
will  be  happy  to  give  special  quota- 
tions for  large  or  small  quantities, 
to  suit  all  purchasers. 

CONIFERS, 

All  recently  transplanted. 

ABIES  DOUC.LASII,  2,  3.  4  to  6  feet. 
CEDRUS  ATLAN1ICA,  3,  4  to  5  feet. 

„    DEODARA,  2.  3.  4  to  5  feet. 
CRYPTOMERIA  ELEGANS,  2,  3.  and  4  feet. 
PICEA  LASIOCARPA,  2.  3.  and  4  feet. 
P1NUS  AUSTRIACA,  2,  3.  and  4  feet. 

TAXUS  ELEGANTISSIMA  (Golden  Yew),  1,  2,  and  3feet. 
THUIA  ELEGANTISSIMA,  1  to  2  feet. 
WELLINGTONS  GIGANTEA,  2,  3,  4,  s,  and  6  feet. 

ORNAMENTAL    EVERGREENS. 

ANDROMEDA  FLORIBUNDA,  2  feet. 
AUCUrSA  JAPONICA,  1  to  2  feet. 
BUXUS  (Tree  Box)  of  sorts,  1,  2,  to  3  feet. 
DAPHNE  IND1CA  RUBRA. 
EUONYMUS  JAPONICUS. 

„     „    VARIEGATUS. 
CERASUS  (Laurel),  Common,  2  to  3  feet,  bushy. 

„    „    CAUCASICA,  2  to  3  feet,  bushy. 

„    „    COLCHICA,  2  to  3  feet,  bushy. 

„    „     ROTUNDIFOLIA,  1  to  2,  2  to  3  feet,  bushy. 
LAURUSTINUS,  bushy. 

STANDARD  ORNAMENTAL  AND 
WEEPING   TREES. 

ACER  (Maple)  NEGUNDO  VARIEGATA,  5  to  6  feet. 

,,     ,,     in  variety,  5  to  7  feet. 
BETULA  (Birch),  Weeping. 

„     „     LACINIATA. 

„     „     PURPUREA. 
CERASUS  (Cherry).  Double  flowering,  5  to  6  feet. 
CRATAEGUS  (Hawthorn),  Double  and  Single  flowering,  4  to 

6  leet. 
CYTISSUS  (Laburnum),  Common,  5,  6,  and  7  feet. 

„    AUTUMNALIS,  s,  6,  and  7  feet. 

,,    AUREUM,  5,  6,  and  7  feet. 

„     WILDENI,  5,  6,  and  7  feet. 
FAGUS  (Beech).  Purple,  4,  5,  and  6  feet. 

,,     Weeping  4  to  5  feet. 
FRAXINUS  (Ash)  AUCUB/EFOLIA,  7  to  8  feet. 

„     AUREA  (beautiful  golden  bark),  7  to  8  feet. 

,,     Weeping,  6,  8  to  10  feet. 
PLATANUS  (Plane)  OCCIDENT ALIS,  5,  6  to  7  feet. 

„    ORIENTALIS,  5,  6  to  7  feet. 
POPULUS  (Poplar).  Black  Italian,  8,  9,  to  10  feet. 
PYRUS  MALUS  FLOR1BUNDUS,  5  to  6  feet. 
QUERCUS  (Oak),  8  to  10  feet. 

,,     ,,     Weeping,  6  to  8  feet. 
SALIX  (Willow),  American  Weeping,  5  to  6  feet. 
ULMUS  (Elm),  Weeping.  8  to  10  leet. 

PYRUS  AUCUPARIA  (Weeping  Mountain  Ash),  very  hand- 
some, 8  to  10  feet. 
TILIA  (Lime),  Weeping,  large  leaf,  6  to  9  feet. 
^ESCULUS  (Horse  Chestnut)  RUBICUNDA,  8  to  10  feet. 

„    ALBUM,  ft -pi.,  8  to  10  feet. 

,,     FLAVA,  8  to  ro  feet. 

CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

AKEBIA  QUINATA,  strong,  in  pots. 
AMPELOPSIS  VE1TCHII.  strong,  in  pots. 

,.    HEDERACEA,  strong,  in  pots. 
BIGNONIA  RADICANS  MAJOR,  strong,  in  pots. 
CAPR1FOLIUM  (Honeysuckle)  AUREA    RETICULATA, 
strong,  in  pots. 

.,     BRACHYPODA,  strong,  in  pots. 
ESCALLONIA  MACRANTHA,  strong,  in  pots. 
HEDERA   (Ivy),  Irish,  very  strong,  in  pots. 

„    LATI-MACULATA,  very  strong,  in  pots. 

„     DENTATA,  very  strong,  in  pots. 

,,     PALMATA,  very  strong,  in  pots. 

,,     Variegated,  of  sorts,  very  strong,  in  pots. 
CLEMATIS,    a    large     collection,    including     all    the    finest 
varieties. 

STRAWBERRIES,  SEAKALE,  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB. 


Many  acres  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Forest  Trees,  &c. 


Descriptive  Catalogues  on  application. 


CRANSTON'S     NURSERY 

AND  SEED  CO.  (Limited), 
KING'S    ACRE,     HEREFORD. 


THE 


(Sartors'  (Jfhnmkb. 

SATURDAY,   DECEMBER   2,   1882. 


A  FOREIGN  RESIDENT. 

THOUGH  now  so  much  at  home  in  this 
country  I  cannot  claim  to  be  a  native 
True,  I  have  relatives  among  the  Cornels  in 
your  hedgerows,  and  even  on  your  moors,  but 
they  are  very  distant  and  not  nearly  so  like  me 
in  personal  appearance  as  my  brother  in  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  necessary,  1  find,  for  me  to 
say  as  much,  for  many  people  will  persist  in  call- 
ing me  by  a  wrong  name,  and  every  one  knows 
how  irritating  that  is.  The  Laurels  are  a  very 
ancient  and  respectable  race  no  doubt,  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  disparage  them,  but  I  am  not  one  of 
them,  neither  did  my  family  ever  reside  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  so  far  as  I  know.  As  for  me  I 
was  born  in  Japan.  I  may  say  this,  for  although 
there  is,  I  suppose,  not  a  bit  of  my  original  self 
left,  and  although  I  am  like  the  celebrated  gun 
pertaining  to  an  Irishman,  which  had  had  a  new 
lock  and  a. new  stock  and  a  new  barrel,  yet  I 
still  retain  my  characteristic  features,  and  to  all 
appearance  am  just  the  same  as  ever. 

I  was  brought  to  this  country  somewhere 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  yet  not  I  in  my 
present  self,  but  myself  in  another  stage  of 
existence  ;  so  that,  in  a  sense,  I  have  been  dead 
for  many  years,  but  still  I  live  on,  and  though 
those  who  first  brought  me  over  petted  me  in  a 
stove,  and,  after  that,  in  a  greenhouse,  yet 
I  scorned  such  indulgence,  and  as  I  neither 
object  to  your  cold,  nor  your  heat,  nor 
your  murky  skies  and  smoke- laden  atmo- 
sphere, I  have  a  chance  of  living  for  some 
time  longer,  particularly  as,  owing  to  an  interest- 
ing circumstance,  which  I  shall  presently  men- 
tion, I  have  been  lately  enabled  to  renew  my 
youth  and  adorn  myself  with  such  a  variety  of 
new  dresses  that  my  old  friends  of  1783,  could 
they  see  me,  would,  I  am  sure,  not  be  able  to 
recognise  me. 

Up  to  the  time  I  have  just  mentioned  I  was 
periodically  cut  to  pieces,  or  I  was  pegged 
down  to  the  ground,  and  being,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  of  an  accommodating  temper, 
so  far  from  resenting  these  injuries  I  turned 
them  to  account,  and  now,  by  their  means,  I 
am  able  to  assert  myself  in  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  places  where,  but  for  the  dis- 
memberment to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  could 
never  have  put  in  an  appearance.  Indeed,  I 
should  have  been  dead  long,  long  ago,  without 
possibility  of  coming  to  life  again. 

"How  do  I  account  for  my  hardihood?" 
Why,  kindly  Nature  has  provided  me  with 
a  robust  constitution,  for  which,  like  Benedick, 
I  thank  her  ;  then  she  equipped  me  with  suit- 
able dress,  and  a  frame  adapted  to  circum- 
stances. I  am  well  adapted  to  "my  environment," 
as  I  have  heard  some  of  your  correspondents 
remark,  in  terms  not  familiar  to  me  in  1783. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  my  ability  to  bear  with 
impunity  the  fluctuations  of  your  certainly 
variable  climate,  I  have  thick  fleshy  feeders 
capable  of  taking  up  and  storing  any  quan- 
tity of  water  ;  and  then  I  have  a  capacious 
digestive  apparatus,  which  is  always  at  work, 
winter  and  summer,  more  or  less,  and  not 
wholly  stopped  by  any  cold  or  heat,  or  wet 
or  drought,  or  coarse  food,  to  which  I  am 
here  subjected.  I  have  a  thick  skin,  which 
serves  admirably  as  a  waterproof  cloak,  and 
which  enables  me  to  defy  the  smoky  fumes 
of  your  atmosphere,  so  that  although  my 
naturally  comely  face  is  too  often  besmirched 
with  coal-dust,  and  I  am  sometimes  half-suffo- 
cated with  noisome  vapours  to  which  I  was 
unaccustomed  in  the  woods  of  Japan,  yet  the 
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first  shower  serves  to  wash  my  face,  and,  thanks 
to  unusually  good  lungs,  and  their  location 
where  smoke  and  dust  cannot  easily  get  at 
them,  I  manage  to  get  along  fairly  well,  and 
may  justifiably  boast  that  I  contribute  to  deco- 
rate grimy  squares,  dreary  back-yards  and 
gloomy  window-sills,  as  well,  and  I  think  a 
great  deal  better  than  some  of  my  competitors. 
1  know  that  some  people  call  me  freckled — well, 
my  face  is  spotted,  I  own,  but  it  was  not  always 
so,  neither  is  it  always  so  now,  for  that  great 
change  to  which  I  have  alluded  has  restored 
my  original  complexion,  so  that  now  I  am  in 
a  position  to  please  those  who  like  me  in  my 
gaily-spotted  attire,  and  those  who  prefer  me  in 
my  native  rich  green  dress. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  allude  more  definitely 
to  that  important  epoch  in  my  life  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Well,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  concealment  or  reticence — I  am 
married.  It  was  all  very  well :  I  did  not  murmur 
when  you  cut  me  to  pieces  and  pegged  me 
down,  but  I  was  very  reserved  for  all  that,  and 
my  capabilities  were  not  so  much  as  suspected 
till  I  married,  when  I  imagine  I  must  somewhat 
have  astonished  you  by  my  versatility.  You 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  me  in  one  uniform 
dress,  but  now  an  empress  has  not  a  larger 
wardrobe.  "  How  did  it  all  happen?"  Well! 
As  long  ago  as  1843,  and  indeed  for  several 
years  before  that,  1  had,  as  modestly  as  I 
could,  shown  that  I  was  not  altogether  unwilling 
to  enter  into  the  married  state,  and  your  portrait- 
gallery  includes  a  sketch  of  my  appearance  at 
the  time  (fig.  124).  It  was  not  till  1S61,  how- 
ever, that — to  say  the  truth — I  availed  myself  of 
the  agency  of  a  professional  match-maker.  His 
name  was  Fortune.  It  happened  to  him  to 
meet  with  my  husband  in  Japan  little  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  It  was,  indeed,  a  piece 
of  good  lortune  both  to  you  and  to  me  when  he 
introduced  us  one  to  the  other. 


Fig.  124. — aucuda  japonica. 


I  do  not  indeed  know  what  advantage  accrued 
to  my  partner  and  other  self,  but  as  for  me,  I 
became  a  new  creature.  The  few  and  not  very 
showy  ornaments  I  possessed  previously  now 
developed  into  the  most  resplendent  of  cots,  so 
that  now,  in  addition  to  my  bravery  of  green 
and  gold,  I  am  able  to  add  brilliant  crimson 
decorations,  contrasting  well  with  my  previous 
dress.  I  speak  of  these  crimson  ornaments  as 
cots,  for,  concealed  within  them,  lie  our  darling 
little  ones.  I  know  what  satirical  people  say 
about  the  appreciation  which  mothers  lavish  on 
their  children,  but  I  submit  that  I  am  quite  as 
much  justified  in  feeling  proud  of  my  offspring 
as  the  poet  who  indulges  his  self-complacency 
with  the  perusal  of  his  verses,  and  on  precisely 
the  same  grounds.  Moreover,  have  I  not  en- 
riched your  gardens  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
beauty  ?  If  you  tire  of  my  freckly  countenance, 
and  call  it,  as  I  have  heard  some  do,  sickly 
looking,  you  cannot  say  that  of  the  wholesome 
deep  green  hue  which  suffuses  our  children  ;  and 
as  for  their  features,  no  two  are  alike,  and  yet 
they  are  all  good-looking — I  say  it  without 
hesitation,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  affix  my 
Dame  to  it — Auatba  japonica. 


PINUS    LATISQUAMA,  n.  sp. 

I  name  an  interesting  new  Pine,  discovered  by  Dr. 

E.  Palmer  in  18S0,  in  the  mountains  south  of  Saltillo, 
Mexico.  It  belongs  to  the  Pinasters  with  peripheral 
ducts  in  the  leaves  and  with  subterminal  cones.  The 
short  {lh  to  2  inches  long)  extremely  slender  and 
slightly  serrulate  leaves  are  in  fives  ;  their  lanceolate, 
almost  entire  bracts,  and  their  loose  sheaths  are  quite 
deciduous  ;  the  ovate  sub-cylindrical  cones,  3  inches 
or  more  long,  are  peduncled  and  sub-terminal,  i.e., 
they  are  produced  above  the  uppermost  leaves  of  the 
season,  and  between  them  and  the  terminal  bud  or 
the  shoot  of  the  following  season  ;  their  chestnut- 
brown,  shining  scales  are  obliquely  rhomboid,  very 
broad,  transversely  carinate,  with  the  umbo  depressed 
and  without  a  prickle  ;  the  lowest  scales  of  the  cone 
have  the  form  of  reflexed  tubercles  ;  the  seeds  appar- 
ently large  and  wingless  (fig.  125,  p.  173). 

This  species,  about  the  habit,  bark  and  timber  of 
which  nothing  further  is  known,  has  very  peculiar 
alliances.  The  foliage  and  its  sheaths,  and  the  posi- 
tion and  the  peduncle  of  the  cone,  would  make  it  a 
Strobus,  if  the  form  of  the  cone-scales  did  not  constitute 
it  undeniably  a  Pinaster  ;  it  is  evidently  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  cembroid  or  nut-Pines,  but  recedes  from 
them  by  the  leaves  being  serrulate  and  the  cone-scales 
being  without  those  bosses  which  are  so  prominent  in 
the  true  nut-Pines.  The  leaves  are  among  the  thin- 
nest Pine-leaves  known,  scarcely  one-third  line  wide  ; 
they  have  two  very  small  peripheral  ducts  on  the 
dorsal  side,  separated  from  the  epidermis  only  by  the 
simple  layer  of  hypoderm  cells  which  underlie  the 
epidermis  all  around  the  leaf.  The  cone  here  figured 
(fig.  125),  was  3£  inches  long,  and  l|  inch  in  diameter 
when  closed,  its  peduncle  i  inch  long.  The  scales  were 
arranged  in  '■,  order  :  the  middle  ones  are  unusually 
wide  for  the  size  of  the  cone,  I  inch  or  more  broad. 
Seeds  were  not  seen,  but  the  cavity  of  the  scale  shows 
that  they  are  probably  {  inch  long  or  over,  and  desti- 
tute of  a  wing.   G.  Engelmann. 

EtJCHARIS    SANDER1. 

This  is  anew  and  perfectly  distinct  plant  now  flower- 
ing, perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  at  Kew, 
from  a  bulb  presented  to  that  establishment  by  Messrs. 

F.  Sander  &  Co.  It  differs  abundantly  from  the 
other  described  species  of  the  genus  by  its  shorter  tube, 
somewhat  ascending  (not  so  much  spreading)  perianth 
segments,  and  by  the  corona,  which  is  so  conspicuous 
in  E.  amazonica,  &c,  being  almost  suppressed.  In 
all  likelihood  it  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  stove 
plant  cultivation,  and  may  become  as  popular  as  E. 
amazonica  itself.  A  figure  of  the  Kew  plant  is  being 
prepared  for  the  Botanical  Magazine. 

Calanthe  uracteosa,  n.  sp.* 

This  has  the  general  habit  of  Calanthe  angraci- 
flora.  I  possess  wild  specimens  from  the  Viti  Islands, 
and  there  came  some  time  ago  a  fresh  inflorescence 
from  Ghent,  from  the  Compagnie  Continentaled'Hor- 
ticulture,  grown  from  plants  introduced  from  the  Samoa 
Islands.  The  leaves  are  very  long  petioled,  oblong, 
not  very  broad,  acuminate,  hairless  both  sides.  The 
strong  peduncle  is  hairy  as  far  as  I  know  it,  and  bears 
a  rich  inflorescence  of  white  Calanthe  flowers, 
peculiarly  curious  for  the  great  development  of  bracts, 
which  even  surpass  the  flowers  in  the  specimen  from 
Ghent.  Ovaries  outside  of  sepals,  spurs  are  covered 
with  a  very  short  pubescence.     H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Two  New  Pellionias. 
It  is  but  two  years  since  the  charming  P.  Dave- 
auana  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  horticulturists, 
and  already  it  finds  a  place  in  many  of  the  best  col- 
lections, and  where  it  is  grown  is  esteemed  as  a  basket 
plant,  and  for  forming  an  ornamental  edging  under 
staging.  Ouite  recently  the  Compagnie  Continentale 
d'Horticulture,  Ghent,    have    introduced    two   other 


forms  of  this  genus,  of  which  they  have  obligingly 
furnished  me  with  specimens  for  description.  One  of 
them  is  a  green-leaved  variety  of  P.  Daveauana,  and 
the  other  is  a  new  and  distinct  species,  with  dark 
variegated  foliage  ;  they  have  the  same  habit  as  P. 
Daveauana,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  received  by  gar- 
deners with  as  much  favour,  as  they  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes,  and  will  be  found  useful  for  con- 
trasting with  it.  The  following  are  descriptions  of 
the  two  novelties : — 

Pellionia  Daveauana,  var.  viridis,  N.  E.  Br. 
This  is  very  similar  to  the  type,  except  that  the 
upper  side  of  the  stem,  the  petioles  and  the  midrib 
and  veins  beneath  are  sparsely  covered  with  short 
hairs,  and  the  leaves  are  of  an  uniform  bright  green, 
or  are  here  and  there  marked  in  an  indistinct  manner 
with  whitish  blotches.     It  comes  from  Cochin  China. 

Pellionia  pulchka,  A'.  E.  Br.  ;  ft.  sp. 
Glabrous,  except  a  few  short  hairs  upon  the  upper  side 
of  the  petioles.  Stem  fleshy,  creeping,  J  inch  thick, 
tinged  with  dull  purplish.  Leaves  alternate,  peti- 
olate,  stipulate  ;  stipules  membranous,  ovate-acumi- 
nate, purplish  ;  petioles  1 — 3  lines  long,  terete ; 
lamina  obliquely  oblong,  very  obtuse,  base  obliquely 
cordate,  margins  slightly  crenate,  upper  surface  dull, 
blackish  along  the  midrib  and  veins,  the  interspaces 
being  green,  affording  a  pretty  variegation ;  the 
under-surface  is  of  a  very  pale  and  rather  delicate 
purplish  tint,  primary  lateral  veins  five  on  each  side 
of  the  midrib,  three  arising  from  its  base,  and  two 
from  its  apical  part  ion  each  side,  the  upper  one  of  the 
basal  three  on  the  narrower  half  of  the  leaf  arising 
much  higher  up  the  midrib  than  the  corresponding 
one  on  the  broader  half  of  the  leaf,  all  slightly  im- 
pressed above,  prominent  beneath.  Flowers  and 
fruit  not  seen.  A  native  of  Cochin  China.  This 
pretty  species  differs  from  P.  Daveauana  markedly  in 
the  form,  colour,  and  texture  of  the  leaf,  since  this 
organ  is  not  narrowed  to  a  point  as  in  P.  Daveauana, 
but  is  nearly  or  quite  as  broad  at  the  abruptly  rounded 
apex  as  at  the  base  ;  the  coloration  is  altogether 
different,  and,  although  quite  glabrous,  the  living 
leaf  has  a  somewhat  velvety  feel  when  gently  rubbed 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  P.  Daveauana,  and  doubtless  the  inflorescence  will 
show  further  differences.  N.  E.  Brmun,  Herbarium, 
Kew. 


*  Calanthe  biacteosa,  n.  sp. — AIT.  C.  angrxcifloric  :  bracteis 
lanceis  flores  subxquantibus  superantibusve ;  sepalis  extus 
puberulis  tepalisque  cuneato  oblongis  apiculatis,  labelli  isthmo 
brevi,  lacinns  lateralibus  iinearibus  obtusis  ,  lacinils  anticis 
latioribus  nunc  antrorsis,  lamellis  quinis  serrulatis  in  ima  basi, 
nunc  in  Iigulas  niultas(')  solutas,  calcari  filiformis  suberulo, 
ovrium  pedicellaCUpi  nun  BquaotCi  Insul.  Samoa.  //.  ii. 
Rchb.  f. 


A  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

GARDEN. 

Nov.  II.  The  ruin  is  complete  !  and  cleared  away 
too  .  .  .  Vet  there  is  consolation,  and  something 
very  comfortable,  in  the  neatness  of  the  dug  borders, 
and  the  beds  made  up  for  the  winter. 

The  symmetrically  banked  up  Celery— crested  with 
the  richest  green — in  the  kitchen  garden,  rather  takes 
my  fancy  :  so  also  does  the  fine  bit  of  colour  of  some 
huge  heaps  of  dead  leaves,  that  I  see  already  laid  up 
in  the  rubbish  yard.  The  dead  leaves  have  to  be 
swept  away  from  lawn  and  garden  walks,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  do  not  consider  any  but  those  of  Oak  and 
Beech  to  be  of  much  service.  Leaves  do  not  fall 
until  the  goodness  of  them  has  decayed.  They  are  of 
use,  however,  when  left  to  cover  the  ground  above 
tender  roots.  In  the  Fantaisie  the  earthy  bed  can 
scarce  be  seen,  so  close  lies  this  warm  counterpane  of 
leaves!  During  the  first  days  of  the  month  the  par- 
terre was  done,  Tulips  put  in,  and  a  lot  of  Crocuses 
in  double  row.  In  a  few  beds  the  dwarf  evergreens, 
which  had  been  removed  for  the  summer,  are  planted 
in  again— just  to  make  the  parterre's  emptiness  look 
less  cheerless  from  the  dining-room  windows.  Be- 
tween these  small  evergreen  bushes,  in  their  season, 
will  come  up  spikes  of  Hyacinths,  of  varied  hue.  I 
do  not  care  for  a  whole  bed  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips 
as  they  give  me  little  real  pleasure  unless  the  colours  be 
mixed.  The  chief  charm  of  a  garden,  I  think,  depends 
on  surprise.  There  is  a  kind  of  dulness  in  Tulips  and 
Hyacinths,  soited,  and  coming  up  all  one  size 
and  colour.  I  love  to  watch  the  close-folded 
Tulip  bud,  rising  higher  and  higher  daily — almost 
hourly — from  its  brown  bed,  and  never  to  be  quite 
certain  of  the  colour  that  is  to  be,  till  one  morning  I 
find  the  rose,  or  golden,  or  ruby  cup  in  all  its  finished 
beauty  ;  perhaps  not  at  all  what  was  expected  !  And 
then,  amid  these  splendours,  will  suddenly  appear 
one  shorter  or  taller  than  the  rest,  of  the  purest,  rarest 
white.  How  that  white  Tulip,  coming  as  it  were  by 
chance,  is  valued  !     And  so  again  this  year  a  mixed 
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lot  are  put  in.  There  was  a  time  when  we  had  only 
one  Tulip  in  all  the  garden.  I  used  to  look  for  it 
regularly  in  a  certain  shady  border  under  a  Laburnum 
tree,  an  old-fashioned,  dull,  purple  and  white-striped 
flower,  but  it  never  failed  to  show  at  the  very  end  of 
every  season.  I  had  a  regard  for  that  Tulip,  and  last 
summer  it  was  a  disappointment  to  wait  in  vain  for 
its  appearance  in  the  accustomed  spot.  Many  there 
were  of  its  kind,  surpassing  it  in  loveliness ;  but  then 
they  were  not  the  same. 

Hyacinth  beds  will  be  anew  thing  here,  but  I  doubt 
if  they  will  make  us  quite  so  happy  as  has  hitherto 
the  unexpected  advent  of  some  stray  pyramid  of  small 
odorous  bells,  pink,  blue,  or  creamy-white,  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  in  the  garden.  After  their  flowering 
is  over  the  pot-bulbs  are  always  turned  out  somewhere 
in  the  borders.  When  a  plant  has  lived  with  one  for 
a  time  under  the  same  roof,  or  even  in  the  greenhouse, 
giving  out  for  us  its  whole  self  of  sweetness  or  of 
beauty,  it  seems  so  cruel  that  it  should  at  last  be 
thrown  away  as  something  worthless  and  forgotten  ! 
Some  Narcissus  that  have  had  their  day  have  just 
been  put  into  a  round  bed  on  the  further  lawn  mixed 
with  the  "Mrs.  Sinkins,"  white  Pink  ;  and  there  is  a 
rim  all  round  of  double  lilac  Primroses.     I  have  long 


paper  is  yellow,  and  the  ink  faded.  But  our  best  pot- 
pourri of  these  days  does  not  come  near  the  undying 
fragrance  of  some  Rose  leaves,  three  generations  old, 
that  we  still  preserve  in  one  or  two  old  covered  jars 
and  bowls  of  oriental  porcelain.  Along  the  south 
wall  one  oblong  bed  is  planted  with  dark  purple 
Heartsease,  and  two  more  with  yellow.  There  are 
six  beds  in  all,  and  in  the  spring  they  will  glow  re- 
splendency with  a  setting  of  Crocuses,  white, 
yellow,  and  lilac  ;  meanwhile  a  good  layer  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  gives  a  look  of  comfort  for  the  winter,  and 
moreover  rather  annoys  the  field-mice. 

Under  the  Holly  hedge,  facing  south,  a  narrow 
border  has  been  made  ready  to  receive  a  quantity  of 
white  Iris  roots.  The  Holly  hedge,  planted  for 
shelter  and  for  pleasure,  along  a  broad  walk  on  one 
side  of  the  carriage-drive,  is  not  in  itself  a  success  as 
yet.  It  was  put  in  four  years  ago,  but  the  trees  were 
too  old,  I  think  ;  this  year  it  is  flushed  all  over  with 
scarlet  berries — not  a  good  sign,  perhaps. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  remove  my  beloved  white 
Irises,  but  they  have  increased  so  enormously  as  to 
make  some  change  necessary..  Nearly  twenty  years  ago 
I  brought  home  from  the  South  of  France  one  or  two 
small  roots  carried  in  a  green  [pitcher.     For  half  that 


Fig.  125. — pinus  latisquama.    (see  p.  712.) 
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wished  to  have  plenty  of  that  dear  old  neglected 
Primrose, — so  now  we  have  a  number  of  healthy 
roots  from  a  garden  in  Derbyshire.  In  the  Centre  of 
this  bed  is  a  very  tall  dead  Cupressus,  one  of  our  few 
failures  in  transportation  last  spring.  A  Cobaea,  which 
was  to  have  grown  up  quick  and  made  a  "  bonnie 
green  gown  "  for  the  poor  bare  tree,  proved  failure 
No.  2.  It  absolutely  refused  to  grow,  or  do  any- 
thing but  look  stunted  and  miserable,  till  one  day, 
late  in  October,  there  it  was  running  up  the  tree  as 
fast  as  possible,  clothing  every  twig  with  leaves  and 
tendrils,  and  large,  deep,  bell-like  blossoms.  Its  day 
must  be  short,  however,  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  year, 
and  even  now  its  bells  are  chilled  to  a  greenish  hue. 
A  fine  red  climbing  Rose  on  one  side,  and  one  of  the 
old  Blairii  on  the  other,  will  make  a  kinder  and  more 
beautiful  summer  garment. 

We  have  made  a  new  Lavender  border,  and  now  I 
hope  to  have  enough  for  the  bees,  and  afterwards 
enough,  when  dried,  to  lay  within  the  drawers  and 
wardrobes,  and  give  us  "all  the  perfume  of  summer, 
w»hen  summer  is  gone;"  enough,  too,  for  pot-pourri, 
though  we  do  not  always  make  this  fresh  each  year. 
It  takes  time,  and  there  is  so  little  time  in  these  days, 
and  often  the  Roses  are  too  wet,  and  the  Lavender 
too  scarce.     The  recipe  we  use  is  an  old  one  :  the 


time  they  grew  and  multiplied  on  the  sunny  terraces 
of  a  sweet  Somersetshire  garden,  and  now  for  ten 
other  years  the  same  roots,  transplanted  here,  have 
flourished,  if  possible,  still  more  abundantly.  It  may 
be  a  fanciful  idea,  but  I  think  our  white  Irises  might 
not  have  succeeded  as  they  do  had  they  not  been 
loved  so  well.  Everybody  has  a  favourite  flower,  I 
suppose — the  white  Iris  is  mine — almost  the  Fleur- 
de-lys  of  France.  Nothing  can  be  more  refined  and 
lovely  than  the  thin  translucent  petals  To  see  these 
flowers  at  their  best  one  must  get  up  and  go  into  the 
garden  at  5  o'clock  on  some  fine  morning  at  the  end 
of  May.  I  did  it  once,  and  as  I  walked  beside  their 
shining  rows  in  the  clear  daylight  I  felt  there  were  no 
such  pearly  shadows  nor  any  such  strange  purity  in 
the  whiteness  of  other  flowers.  We  have  given  away 
a  great  many,  but  I  fear  I  am  not  altogether  sorry 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  succeed  elsewhere  as  they  do 
with  us.  I  am  trying  to  collect  every  different  Iris 
I  know  of.  We  have  now  several  which  are 
very  beautiful,  and  we  should  have  more  were 
it  not  that  numbers  die  off  after,  perhaps,  one 
short  summer's  loveliness.  They  dwindle  and  be- 
come sickly,  and  then  altogether  disappear.  Almost 
our  whole  stock  of  one  well-established  kind — an  old 
inhabitant  of  the  garden — was  destroyed  by  mice  two 


seasons  ago.  The  flower  is  bronze-brown,  with  a 
golden  blaze  in  the  middle.  La  Marquise,  an  old- 
fashioned  dove-coloured  sort,  with  purple  frays,  will 
grow  anywhere.  So  will  the  large,  broad-leaved, 
pale  lilac  kind  ;  and  the  yellow  Algerian.  A  little 
black  wild  Iris,  that  fringes  the  vineyard  trenches 
about  Florence,  we  have  either  lost  or  it  will  not 
flower.  They  call  it  "La  Vedova."  I  brought  home 
some  roots  once  from  Bellosguardo,  and  we  put  them 
in  where  all  the  warmest  rays  of  the  south  sun  would 
find  them.  But  only  the  long  narrow,  wild  onion-like 
leaves  appear — or  I  fancy  they  belong  to  the  Vedova  ; 
still  I  do  not  lose  hope,  but  watch  for  them  always  when 
March  comes  round,  and  some  day,  somewhere,  I 
think,  my  little  "  widow  "  is  sure  to  surprise  me  ! 
The  wild  yellow  Italian  Tulip,  that  came  with  the  Iris, 
succeeds  here  well.  The  patch  of  pale  gold  never 
fails,  by  the  first  week  in  April,  to  enliven  the  sunny 
side  of  a  Yew  hedge.  A  few  untidy  yellow  blooms, 
supported  on  slender  limp  stalks,  live  there,  just  the 
same  as  in  their  own  dear  Italy.  I  stoop  down  to 
gather  one,  and  for  a  moment  the  English  garden  is 
not  there.  Before  me  lies  a  grassy  vineyard  path — 
there  are  the  great  open  farm-sheds  full  of  sunlight 
and  sunlit  shade — and  the  pair  of  grey  long-horned 
oxen  calmly  waiting  for  the  yoke.  Near  them, 
with  her  knitting,  stands  a  patient,  sad-eyed  woman, 
while  happy  children  run  down  the  path  at  play,  or 
tie  up  bunches  of  yellow  Tulips  under  the  Fig  trees. 
Then  there  is  a  tall,  white  flag  Iris,  whose  place  is 
not  yet  fairly  fixed.  It  is  a  handsome  thing,  and 
quite  unlike  the  Fleur-de-lys.  I  think  of  mixing  it  in 
with  the  yellow  Flags  and  Osmunda  regalis  beside 
the  little  watercourse.  Last  July,  to  watch  the  slow 
blooming  of  some  Japanese  Iris  in  the  kitchen  garden 
gave  me  intense  delight.  They  grew  tall  and  straight, 
with  curiously  ribbed  leaves.  The  single  flower  at  the 
top  of  each  stem  opened  out  very  flat  with  rounded 
petals,  rich  purple  in  colour,  and  measuring  nearly 
7  inches  across.  One  saw  at  once  it  was  the  purple 
flower  the  Prince,  in  the  German  fairy  tale,  found  on 
the  mountains,  and  carried  off  to  disenchant  his  love 
with  in  the  old  witch's  cottage  by  the  wood — only  a 
large  pearl  lay  in  the  centre  of  that  flower. 

We  have  gathered  in  our  harvest  of  winter  decora- 
tions for  the  hall  and  corridors.  There  is  Pampas- 
grass  with  its  silken  plumes,  and  soft  tassels  of  all 
kinds  of  downy  German  grasses,  and  everlastings  of 
all  lovely  shades  of  orange  and  red.  They  have  hung 
in  bunches  head  downwards  in  the  vinery  to  dry  for 
weeks  past,  and  they  will  last  for  the  next  twelve 
months  as  fresh  as  they  are  now.  I  have  been  told  of 
a  great  bouquet  of  everlasting  flowers  in  a  Dutch 
gentleman's  drawing-room  at  the  Cape,  which  was 
affirmed  to  be  200  years  old.  Armfuls  of  Honesty, 
also  "Money  in  your  Pocket,"  as  the  poor  say — they 
are  to  gleam  like  flakes  of  mother-o'-pear!  in  the 
firelight  of  December's  dusky  afternoons.  We  left 
plenty  in  the  garden,  however,  where  they  will  stand 
a  good  deal  more  of  rough  weather  before  they  fall  to 
pieces.  Honesty  is  always  handsome  in  all  stages  of 
its  growth,  and  like  the  people  who  take  things  easily, 
it  thrives  everywhere.  With  us  it  is  quite  at 
home  in  a  damp  north  border,  close  under  a  line  of 
Elms.  All  through  June  and  July,  the  red  glow  of 
a  mass  of  it  in  full  bloom  made  a  brilliant  effect  ;  and 
now  in  these  November  days  the  ripe  seed  vessels 
are  transformed — their  outer  husk  has  shelled  off, 
leaving  only  the  silvery  centre.  The  other  day,  in 
my  early  walk,  just  where  the  Allee  Verte  ends  (no 
longer  green,  it  is  now  a  golden  corridor,  with,  under- 
foot, crisp  russet  leaves),  I  seemed  to  come  upon — 
not  Wordsworth's  host  of  dancing  Daffodils — but  a 
company  of  spirits  !  The  slanting  sunbeams  fell  upon 
a  clump  of  Honesty,  and  touched  with  fire  every  one 
of  the  myriad  little  silver  moons.  Though  no  wind 
stirred,  they  seemed  to  quiver  with  a  ghostly  life  in  a 
shimmer  of  opal  lights. 

Nov,  18. — Winter  is  striding  on,  and  every  bit  of 
colour  in  the  garden  becomes  more  precious  than  ever. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  made  a  nosegay  of  crimson 
summer  Roses,  a  fine  auratum  Lily,  a  Gladiolus,  a 
Welsh  Poppy,  and  a  large  red-rimmed  Himalaya 
Poppy,  with  a  wonderful  spray  of  flexuosa  Honey- 
suckle that  filled  the  hall  with  its  fragrance.  A  little 
while  since,  in  one  sheltered  corner,  Salvia  patens 
still  held  its  own  in  unsullied  blue.  Marigolds  were 
plenty  ;  St.  John's  Wort  must  have  made  a  mistake  in 
its  dates,  for  it  was  all  over  polished  yellow  buds  ready 
to  unclose  ;  Mignonette  and  a  few  Sweet  Peas  lingered 
still.  Here  and  there  one  came  upon  a  white  Snap- 
dragon or  a  flash  of  rose-red  Phlox  ("  Farewell  Sum- 
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mers  "  they  call  them  in  the  West).  It  was  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  Primroses  and 
Polyanthus  in  all  colours.  One  only  hopes  this 
abundant  autumnal  bloom  may  not  interfere  with 
their  blossoming  in  the  spring ;  it  is  certainly 
more  than  I  ever  remember  in  former  seasons.  A 
rockwork  of  big  flints  was  quite  gay  with  Virginian 
Stock  and  Primroses.  To-day  the  frost  is  most 
severe.  The  Marigolds  look  unlike  themselves,  with 
a  white  cap  border  of  frost  quilled  round  their  orange 
faces  ;  the  half-opened  buds  in  a  Tea  Rose  bed  are 
like  fancy  Moss  Roses ;  only  the  moss  is  white,  and 
every  leaf  is  fringed  with  little  sharp-pointed  crystals. 
The  China  Rose  Tree  by  the  green  door  in  the  wall  is 
covered  with  pink  Roses,  which  I  forgot  to  gather 
yesterday  for  my  flower-glasses.  This  morning  the 
frost  has  curiously  changed  them.  The  delicate 
petals  are  stiffened  all  through  as  if  they  were  turned 
into  wax  models,  though  their  lovely  pink  is  not 
dimmed,  and  they  smell  as  sweet  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  By  this  time  our  Irish  Yews  have  resumed 
their  sadness.  The  berries  are  all  carried  off,  and  the 
blackbirds  have  fattened  so  well  on  them  and  the 
bunches  of  Grapes  (left  for  their  benefit  on  the  house 
Vines)  that  they  rise  from  the  lawn  most  heavily.  I 
never  saw  such  fat  blackbirds.  The  seed  of  the  Yew 
berries,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  only  poisonous  part, 
is,  I  think,  in  most  cases,  left  unswallowed  ;  but  in 
one  little  tree  I  found  the  remnants  of  an  old  nest 
filled  with  a  compact  mass  of  Yew  seeds.  The  large 
blue  titmouse  carries  off  his  berry  to  the  Sumach  tree, 
and  there  pecks  off  the  pulp  holding  it  down  with 
his  foot.  The  larger  thrushes  are  gone,  I  know  not 
where ;  only  one  small  bird,  with  richly  spotted 
breast,  is  still  seen  about  the  grass,  under  the  Stone 
Pine. 

The  Chrysanthemums  in  the  greenhouse  must  have 
the  last  word.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
they  are  now,  and  have  been  for  several  weeks  past. 
Some  of  the  Japanese  kinds  are  indescribably  lovely  ; 
arrayed  in  tints  that  make  one  think  of  a  sea-shell, 
or  the  clouds  about  an  April  sunrise.  There  is  some- 
thing perhaps  in  their  delicious  confusion  of  petals, 
that  helps  this  wonderful  effect  of  colour.  The  other 
sorts,  which  are  stiffer  in  arrangement,  and  more  de- 
cided in  colour,  are  somewhat  less  delightful  to  me.  A 
tiny  wren  was  among  the  Crysanthemums  this  morning, 
noiselessly  flitting  in  and  out  like  a  little  shade  ; 
evidently  in  a  state  of  the  highest  enjoyment.  No 
doubt  I  and  the  bird  both  took  our  pleasure,  with 
them,  in  different  ways ! 


for  the  variety),  Tohn  Salter,  Themis,  Barbara,  which 
is  bearing  very  fine  flowers  on  dwarf  plants  ;  Nil 
Desperandum,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  many  others, 
which  are,  however,  now  past  their  best.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing has  always  excelled  as  a  grower  of  the  Japanese 
varieties,  and  they  have  been  unusually  good  with 
him  this  season.  The  best  flowers  in  his  collection 
at  present  are  of  Fanny  Boucharlet,  Bronze  Dragon, 
Baron  de  Prailey,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Alba  plena, 
M.  Ardin,  Sarnia,  Thunberg,  Albo  striatum,  Plan- 
tagenet,  Fleur  Parfaite,  Pure  Delaux,  Soleil  Levat, 
and  Criterion. 

There  are  many  cutivators  who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  cultivation  of  one  particular  class  of 
plants  only,  but  Mr.  Harding  is  no  mere  department 
man,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  walks  through 
the  different  plant  and  fruit  houses  under  his  charge. 
A  very  nice  collection  of  Cinerarias  is  in  bloom,  and 
zonal  Pelargoniums  are  still  as  gay  as  if  it  were  early 
autumn.  In  the  plant  stove,  too,  there  are  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  as  well  as  Orchids  well  cultivated 
and  an  example  of  cleanliness.  The  effect  in  this 
house  is  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  a  very 
nice  batch  of  dwarf  grown  Poinsettias  bearing  bracts 
averaging  from  12  to  14  inches  in  diameter.  In  a 
span-roofed  pit  we  noticed  a  good  stock  ofTrop^eolum 
Ball  of  Fire  coming  on  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  as 
also  Bouvardias,  Eucharis,  Primulas,  &c.  A  little 
group  of  Plumbago  rosea  is  producing  masses  of 
flower-spikes  so  freely  that  we  could  wish  it  was  more 
serviceable  as  a  cut  flower.  As  it  is,  however,  it 
looks  pretty  in  the  plant  stove,  or  arranged  among 
Ferns  where  its  bright  red  flower-spikes,  which  require 
no  supports,  are  singularly  effective. 

Next  to  these  perhaps  a  batch  of  Mignonette  (Miles' 
hybrid)  in  small  pots  coming  into  flower  are  the  most 
noteworthy  examples  of  cultural  skill  as  well  as  the 
most  useful.  There  is  also  a  good  collection  of 
Azaleas,  Epacris,  and  soft-wooded  Heaths,  and  some 
of  the  finest  Tea  Roses  in  pots  for  forcing  in  the 
country.  The  specimens  are  grown  in  12-inch  pots, 
and  consist  of  only  two  varieties,  viz.,  Niphetos  and 
Rubens.  There  is  a  group  of  large  F'erns  in  the 
conservatory,  and  flowering  plants,  which  makes  this 
structure  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  a  very  in- 
teresting and  well  managed  garden. 


BRISTOL    HOUSE. 

It  is  proverbial  that  medium-sized  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  and  of  other  large 
towns  are  as  a  rule  conspicuous  for  high  merit  in  the 
cultivation  of  plants  or  fruit,  and  very  often  for  both. 
Bristol  House,  Putney  Heath,  the  residence  of 
T.  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  at  present  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  the  horticultural 
world,  as  the  garden  where  the  prize  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  were  grown  to  which  the  judges  awarded  the 
Champion  Challenge  Vase  at  the  Kingston  and 
Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition,  which  took 
place  only  a  few  days  ago.  The  garden  is  beautifully 
situated  and  laid  out,  the  shrubs  and  trees  being 
suited  to  the  locality,  and  the  walks  and  lawns  being 
kept  in  excellent  order.  But  at  this  season  of  the 
year  the  principal  interest  and  attraction  of  a  garden 
— from  a  gardener's  point  of  view  at  any  rate — lies  in 
the  indoor  department,  especially  if  plants  and  flowers 
are  grown  in  first-rate  style  as  they  are  at  Bristol 
House.  Chrysanthemums  are  of  course  made  a 
speciality,  and  the  collection  is  very  fine,  although 
the  bulk  of  the  flowers  are  past  their  b;st ;  and  it  need 
hardly  be  added,  that  the  best  blooms  have  been  cut 
for  exhibition.  But  the  evidence  of  high  cultivation 
is  still  apparent  in  the  vigour  of  the  stems,  and  the 
substance  and  colour  of  the  foliage,  which  is  of  the 
deepest  green. 

Exhibitors  who  grow  from  500  to  600  plants,  and 
are  sometimes  hard  put  to  to  make  up  a  couple  of 
stands  of  twenty-fours,  would  be  surprised  to  see  Mr. 
Harding's  collection,  which  does  not  number  more 
than  250  plants,  if  as  much.  Another  remarkable 
thing  is  their  sturdiness— they  are  wonderfully  dwarf 
considering  the  size  of  the  blooms  they  are  bearing. 
The  largest,  and  from  a  cultural  point  of  view  the 
most  remarkable  blooms  are  of  Empress  of  India,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  Empress  Eugenie  (which  is  very  fine 


The  Premier  is  rosy-purple,  the  rose  shade  being 
of  intense  brightness,  and  the  flowers  are  very  large 
and  well  formed.  This  variety  puts  all  others  in  the 
shade,  the  individual  flowers  being  3  inches  in 
diameter.  Cloth  of  Gold  is  the  finest  yellow  in 
existence,  and  Brilliant  is  a  free  flowerer  of  dwarf 
habit,  the  shoots  bearing  flowers  almost  down  to  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  Enchantress  is  also  very  pretty,  and 
King  of  Crimsons  is  the  richest  colour  we  have  seen  ; 
the  flowers  are  large,  the  petals  overlap  each  other, 
and  almost  incline  to  a  semi-double  form.  This 
variety  it  seems  impossible  to  improve  upon.  Silver 
Bell  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  collection,  producing 
two  flowers  upon  the  same  flower-stalk,  and  is  of  a 
very  pleasing  shade  of  colour.  Little  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  merit  of  these  hybrids  without  actually 
seeing  the  plants,  and  comparing  the  size,  forms,  and 
colours  of  the  flowers  with  other  varieties  which  have 
been  looked  upon  as  the  leading  kinds.  They  are 
plants  which  the  million  can  afford  to  purchase  and 
cultivate,  and  we  are  sure  to  find  them  before  long 
brightening  up  many  a  dingy-looking  so-called  con- 
servatory, many  a  naked  window,  and  enlivening  the 
surroundings  of  many  a  dull-coloured  sitting-room 
with  their  rich  and  various  coloured  flowers. 


HYBRID    ABUTILONS. 

The  new  race  of  hybrid  Abutilons  raised  by  Mr. 
George,  of  Putney  Heath,  are  now  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  their  qualities  as  winter  flowering  sub- 
jects may  be  fairly  estimated  from  the  display  of 
flowers  they  are  now  producing.  Mr.  George  has 
taken  great  pains  to  raise  an  entirely  new  race  of  this 
most  useful  class  of  plants,  of  dwarf  habit  and  profuse 
flowering  properties,  which  gardeners  will  gladly 
welcome  as  fresh  material  for  decorating  the  dinner- 
table  and  sitting-room.  The  plants  have  been  ob- 
tained by  using  the  pollen  of  the  well-known  Sel- 
Iowiana  marmorata  upon  Mr.  George's  free-flowering 
section,  and  the  plants  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
dwarf  habit  of  the  former,  while  they  possess  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  free-flowering  properties  of  the 
latter.  In  their  habit  of  flowering  also  many  of  them 
closely  resemble  A.  Sellowianum  marmoratum,  which, 
as  most  people  are  aware,  produces  its  flowers  in 
clusters,  and  sends  its  flower-spikes  well  out  from 
among  its  leaves.  The  flowers  are,  of  course,  greatly 
improved  in  size,  form,  and  colour  ;  several  of  them 
are,  indeed,  so  far  in  advance  of  any  existing  variety 
both  in  size  of  flower  and  colour  as  to  place  them 
beyond  the  region  of  comparison. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  a  bright  red  ;  the  flowers 
are  beautifully  formed,  one  shoot  bearing  as  many  as 
eight  flowers,  which  are  deeply  veined,  and  altogether 
the  variety  is  a  very  striking  one.  King  of  Roses  is 
well  named,  and  is  also  a  handsome  flower.  Crim- 
son King  bears  flowers  not  so  large  as  the  former, 
but  well  formed  ;  and  purpurea  is  a  very  striking 
shade  of  purple,  and  the  plant  is  of  medium  dwarf 
habit.  Orange  Gem  bears  flowers  of  a  distinct  shade 
of  colour  ;  they  are  more  open  than  those  above  men- 
tioned, and  although  they  are  not  so  handsome  in 
form,  they  supply  a  distinct  shade  of  colour,  and  the 
plant  is  of  good  habit.  Lustrous  is  a  charming  thing 
in  the  half-open  state,  and  its  flowers,  when  cut,  will 
furnish  a  striking  shade  of  colour  for  dressing  small 
glasses  for  the  dinner-table  or  sitting-room.  Emperor 
is  of  erect  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  blood- 
red  colour ;  and  Goldfinch  is  a  good  yellow. 


CHALFONT    PARK, 

The  Residence  of  J.  N.  Hibbert,  Esq. 

If  we  wished  to  pourtray  a  spot  where  plenty,  hap- 
piness, and  quiet  could  be  found,  surely  we  might 
well  select  the  charming,  secluded,  peaceful  place 
of  which  we  now  write.  We  are  not  versed  in  anti- 
quarian or  historical  lore,  but  judging  from  analogy  it 
would  hardly  be  wide  of  the  mark  to  assume  that  the 
fine  mansion  which  constitutes  Mr.  Hibbert's  pleasant 
residence  is  but  the  successor  to  some  ancient  abbey 
where  the  holy  fathers  combined  with  their  religious 
ceremonies  good  living  and  generally  a  jolly  time. 
Chalfont  Park  lies  literally  in  a  delightful  valley,  and 
through  it  meander  a  couple  of  capital  trout-streams, 
one  of  which  falls  into  a  broad  river-like  expanse  of 
ornamental  water  that  borders  the  lawn  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  whilst  the  herbage  which  covers  the  valley 
and  the  hill-sides  is  rich  and  fattening  ;  and  in  every 
direction  noble  trees,  in  groups  and  singly,  give  not 
only  to  the  lowing  kine  shade  and  repose,  but  add 
to  the  entire  demesne  that  air  of  nobleness  and 
beauty  which  invariably  characterises  our  English 
parks,  and  renders  them  the  envy  of  foreigners. 

Chalfont  Park  may  be  said  to  lie  somewhat  out  of 
the  world,  in  so  far  that  it  is  remote  from  railways, 
the  nearest  station  being  at  Uxbridge,  about  five 
miles  distant.  From  that  not  uninteresting  Middle- 
sex township  the  great  Oxford  road  runs  on  to 
Gerrard's  Cross,  over  the  common  by  the  famous 
hostel  and  park  of  Bulstrode,  and  thence  to  Beacons- 
field.  But  some  half  mile  ere  Gerrard's  Cross  is 
reached  a  road  turns  off  to  the  right,  and  running 
along  the  valley,  skirts  the  park  of  Chalfont,  and 
leads  away  to  Amersham  and  Shardeloes  (where 
venerable  and  estimable  Thomas  Bailey  still  presides 
over  the  gardens),  and  also  to  Rickmansworth  and 
Hertfordshire.  Pilgrims  not  exactly  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Giles,  the  patron  saint  of  the  next  Chalfont  (for 
the  park  is  situate  in  the  parish  of  Chalfont  St. 
Peter's),  but  perchance  to  the  house  once  inhabited  by 
John  Milton,  may  have  oft  passed  through  Mr.  Hib- 
bert's park,  for  no  hard  restriction  is  put  by  its  liberal 
owner  upon  such  liberties  ;  and  very  pleasant  indeed 
is  it  to  turn  from  out  the  high  road,  though  that  is 
umbrageous  and  quiet,  into  the  very  delightful  sur- 
roundings which  Nature  and  Art  combined  have 
helped  to  make  so  enjoyable. 

The  mansion  and  the  attendant  gardens  are  situate 
just  about  half-way  up  the  verdant  valley  ;  of  course 
lying  low,  yet  sheltered ;  not  surrounded  by,  but 
rather  decorated  by,  a  few  lofty  trees  that  stand  like 
giant  sentinels  or  guardian  angels  over  their  owner's 
household,  whilst  all  around,  and  most  thickly  upon 
the  hill-sides  and  tops,  literally  regiments  of  trees 
form  the  encamped  army  that  not  from  human  spoiler, 
but  from  some  of  Nature's  war  array,  give  ample  pro- 
tection. 

The  illustration  (fig.  128,  p.  721)  shows  the  chief 
front  and  pleasure  grounds  looking  towards  the  river,  as 
seen  in  the  foreground,  whilst  the  coign  of  vantage  from 
which  the  photograph  was  taken  is  just  beneath  the 
branches  of  a  group  of  Cedars  of  Lebanon  that  form 
a  very  conspicuous  feature  upon  the  eastern  hill-side. 
The  house,  as  truy  be  observed,  is  of  the  castellated 
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or  Tudor  style,  and  without  being  pretentious,  ii 
large,  and  in  admirable  accord  with  the  surroundings. 
Just  on  the  margin  of  the  ornamental  water,  and 
evidently  enjoying  greatly  the  abundant  moisture  for 
its  roots,  is  a  grand  cut-leaved  Alder,  the  branches  nf 
which  spread  to  a  diameter  of  some  So  feet.  Beech, 
white  Poplar,  and  Minis,  are  very  fine  indeed,  whil-t 
shrubs  of  many  kinds,  Rhododendrons  especially, 
grow  luxuriantly.  The  bedding  display  which  dec  - 
rates  the  lawn  in  fiont  of  the  house  is  marked  by 
gaiety  and  brightness,  yellow  Calceolarias,  Lobelias, 
and  bedding  Pelargoniums  thriving  and  blooming 
luxuriantly.  Seen  under  the  heavy  and  continuous 
rain  which  so  sadly  marred  the  pleasure  of  our  visit  two 
combinations  stood  out  as  singularly  pleasing.  One 
was  a  mixture  of  the  old  silver  bedding  Pelargonium 
Lady  Plymouth,  and  a  capital  blue  Viola,  well  named 
by  Mr.  Herrin,  the  gardener,  Chalfont  Beauty  ;  the 
other  was  Marshal  McMahon  bronze  Pelargonium  set 
in  a  carpet  of  dwarf  blue  Ageratum.  This  latter  gave 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  effects  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time.  A  few  carpet  beds  were  looking  in  the 
rain  clean,  fresh,  and  pleasing ;  their  flatness  and 
formality  more  than  recompensed  in  the  ever  bright 
smiles  they  reflect  under  dismal  weather  aspects.  It 
would  not  be  right  to  pass  from  the  pleasure-grounds 
without  making  allusion  to  the  charming  appearance 
presented  by  the  large  quadrangular  courtyard,  round 
which  stand  the  servants' offices.  Here  —  unwonted 
sight  ! — may  be  seen  not  only  groups  of  plants  in 
pots,  effectively  arranged,  but  also  many  large  plants. 
Still  farther,  all  available  wall  space  is  covered  by 
climbers  of  some  sort,  even  Vines  being  used  to  hide 
from  view  some  unsightly  roofing. 

The  kitchen  gardens  adjoin  the  pleasure-grounds, 
and  are  very  conveniently  placed  in  reference  to  the 
kitchen  department.  At  the  farther  end,  embowered 
in  luxuriant  shrubs,  stands  the  gardener's  cottage,  ap- 
proached from  the  park  by  an  independent  entrance  ; 
behind,  however,  it  opens  into  a  roomy  plant-house, 
from  which,  on  either  side,  run  the  fruit-houses. 
Coming  from  out  this  plant-house  there  is  seen  on 
either  hand  an  old-fashioned  flower-garden,  and  from 
the  centre  runs  right  through  the  kitchen  garden  a 
broad  pathway  bordered  on  either  side  by  flowers 
in  various  forms,  and  backed  by  espalier  fruit  trees, 
not  a  few  of  which  seem  of  considerable  age.  Some 
are  yet  fruitful,  but  others  are  well-nigh  spent.  Exist- 
ing conditions  allow  gardening  to  be  done  under  the 
reverse  of  high-pressure.  It  is  of  a  useful,  plodding, 
satisfying  kind,  keeping  pace  with  the  wants  and 
needs  of  an  establishment  that  is  not  exacting.  None 
the  less  we  see  evidence  of  good  cultivation  all  round, 
and  of  plenty. 

In  the  vineries  were  hanging  many  capital  bunches 
of  Grapes ;  and  as  not  a  few  readers  will  perchance 
regard  the  condition  of  a  man's  Grapes  as  the  highest 
test  of  his  gardening  abilities  (a  point  about  which 
there  may  be  two  opinions),  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  state  that  Mr.  Herrin  exhibited  not  a  few  of 
the  capital  bunches  we  saw  hanging  in  the  Chalfont 
vineries  with  excellent  results  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  September  last.  Amongst  kinds  not  at  all  common 
was  fruiting  a  rod  of  Abercairney  Seedling,  a  fine 
well-coluured  black  Grape  that  seems  to  be  interme- 
diate between  Black  Hamburgh  and  Alicante.  The 
berry  is  rather  oval,  and  of  rich  brisk  flavour  that, 
allied  to  its  evidently  good  fruiting  qualities,  should 
make  it  a  popular  variety.  Of  better  known  kinds 
Hamburgh,  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  and  Mrs.  Pince's 
Black  Muscat,  were  all  good,  the  bunches  large  and 
well-finished.  Golden  Queen,  also  fruiting,  was  not 
in  such  good  condition  as  was  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
although  these  latter  Vines  had  been  only  recently 
lifted  and  replanted  with  capital  results. 

Peach-houses  newly  planted  were  promising  well, 
the  trees  making  fine  growth.  Of  Strawberries  in 
pots  the  favoured  sorts  are  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  President,  and  Keens'  Seedling,  These  are 
in  first-rate  condition. 

In  plant-houses  there  is  a  good  collection  of  useful 
furnishing  stuff,  and  not  a  few  good  specimens  ;  and 
upon  a  roof  Passiflora  racemosa  is  blooming  finely. 
Mr.  Herrin  is  a  successful  grower  of  large-flowered 
Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition,  and  some  250  plants 
in  pots,  tall,  robust,  and  carrying,  even  so  early, 
large  plump  buds,  testify  that  the  conditions  of  cul- 
ture which  lead  to  success  are  being  largely  complied 
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Sarracenia  alea. — A  specimen  of  this  charm- 
ing novelty  may  now  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery,  Chelsea,  bearing  three  fine  pitchers  of 
remarkable  size,  beautifully  variegated  towards  the 
top,  and  nearly  2  feet  in  length. 


FOF|ESTF(Y. 

* 

Forest  Work  for  December  \  Planting. — 
The  mild  open  weather  that  we  have  experienced 
during  November  has  been  in  every  way  favourable  for 
planting  operations,  which  in  most  districts  should 
now  be  in  an  advanced  stale.  Where  the  soil  consists 
ol  stiff  clay,  or  a  peat-bog  which  retains  a  large  quantity 
of  water  by  capillary  attraction,  planting  had  better 
be  deferred  till  spring,  as  we  have  found  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  peat  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  roots 
when  allowed  to  lie  for  any  considerable  time  on  the 
cold  bog  before  commencing  to  grow.  Drain,  pit, 
and  otherwise  prepare  ground  intended  for  spring 
planting,  also  see  that  the  fences  are  in  a  good  state  of 
repair,  so  that  the  inroads  of  cattle  and  sheep  may  be 
averted,  nothing  being  more  injurious  to  newly  planted 
trees  than  having  their  leaders  or  branches  nibbled  off 
by  sheep  or  hares.  Where  the  latter  are  numerous,  it 
is  well  to  provide  against  their  attacks  by  the  timely 
use  of  wire-netting  around  the  plantations,  which  will 
also  be  a  guard  against  rabbits,  the  ravages  of  these 
during  severe  weather  being  quite  as  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  that  of  either  sheep  or  hares.  It  is  advis- 
able where  a  home  nursery  is  on  the  estate,  only  to 
lift  at  one  time  sufficient  plants  for  a  couple  of  days' 
work,  as  by  this  means  the  roots'never  become  dry — a 
matter  of  much  importance  for  the  future  welfare  of 
the  trees  ;  but,  of  course,  on  this  a  great  deal  must 
depend  upon  the  distance  the  nursery  and  plantations 
are  apart,  as  well  as  on  the  number  of  men  employed. 

Thinning. — The  thinning  of  all  hardwood  planta- 
tions (Oak  excepted)  shouldnow  go  on,  but  however 
anxious  the  forester  may  be  to  prosecute  this  work,  he 
will  probably  have  to  give  way  to  game  preservation. 
Hedgerow  timber  should  now  be  grubbed  or  felled, 
and  cut  into  convenient  lengths,  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  first  dry  frosty  weather  to  have  it  removed, 
so  that  the  fields  may  be  as  little  cut  up  by  cartage  as 
possible.  Dead  or  dying  trees  on  the  lawn,  pleasure- 
ground,  or  park,  may  be  removed  during  suitable 
weather.  Prune  offall  dead  branches,  or  thosethat  have 
become  broken  by  the  wind,  and  either  have  them 
carted  away  or  burned.  Plantation  drives  and  rides 
should  be  gone  carefully  over,  and  any  protruding 
branches  cut  back  so  that  the  sportsman  may  have  an 
uninterrupted  view  ;  also  see  that  rabbits  have  not 
undermined  the  roads,  leaving  holes  alike  dangerous 
to  horses  or  foot  passengers.  Scour  out  and  deepen 
plantation  drains,  leaving  them  of  such  a  width  at 
the  bottom  that  a  spade  can  be  conveniently  used  in 
cleaning.  Cut  new  drains  where  such  are  needed  to 
remove  stagnant  surface  water,  and  see  that  the 
gratings  of  all  closed  drains  do  not  become  choked 
by  an  accumulation  of  leaves,  which  at  this  season 
give  no  little  amount  of  trouble. 

Nursery. — During  open  weather  the  transplanting 
of  strong  seedlings  may  be  proceeded  with,  more 
especially  where  vacant  ground  of  a  suitable  quality 
is  at  hand.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  is  better 
left  over  till  spring,  for,  should  hard  frost  succeed,  the 
young  plants  are  apt  to  get  thrown  out  of  the  ground, 
but  by  a  little  attention  this  may  to  a  great  extent  be 
averted.  Turn  compost  heaps,  and  during  suitable 
weather  wheel  on  manures,  road-scrapings,  lime,  &c.j 
also  trench  or  ridge  up  vacant  patches  to  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  frosts  during  winter.  It  is  advisable 
to  have  a  portion  of  the  nursery  under  green  crop 
every  year,  a?  it  not  only  cleans  the  ground  but  leaves 
it  in  prime  condition  for  being  planted  with  seedling 
forest  stuff.  All  seeds  recently  collected  should  be 
examined,  especially  those  in  the  rot-heap.  Collect 
tree  seeds  as  they  become  ripe,  and  have  them  stored 
away  in  a  dry  and  airy  situation  until  required  for 
use. 

Roads.— All  roads  and  drives  should  now  be  put 
in  thorough  repair,  when  they  will  become  settled  and 
solid  by  traffic  before  spring.  In  repairing  them 
avoid  using  boulders,  as  they  are  both  disagreeable 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  formation  of  new  roads  may 
also  be  carried  out,  in  which  thorough  drainage,  a 
sound  bottom,  and  finely  broken  surface  metalling  are 
the  main  requisites.  Collect  leaves  on  lawns  and 
drives,  and  have  them  conveyed  at  once  to  the  rubbish 
heap. 

Hedges. — Where  not  already  finished,  the  trim- 
ming of  hedges  should  be  prosecuted  and  speedily 
brought  to  a  close.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  form  new 
hedges  or  to  fill  up  gaps  in  old  ones  by  planting  young 
quicks.  The  ground  alongside  existing  hedges  should 
be  cleaned  at  least  once  during  the  season,  which  will 
much  enhance  the  value  of  such  fences  by  promoting 
strong,  healthy  growth.  The  hoe  and  rake  we  find 
best  for  thi«  purpose.  A.  D.  Wchstcrt  Pcnrhyn 
Castle^  North  WaUs, 
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Hardy  Plants  at  Grasmere,  Byileet. —  So 
much  has  been  said  about  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  the  cultivation  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and 
shrubs  that  I  resolved  to  pay  Mr.  Joseph  Stevens  a 
visit  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year,  knowing  that  his 
choice  collection  of  over  10,000  distinct  species  and 
varieties  would  afford  a  fair  opportunity  of  forming  a 
correct  opinion.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  was  quite 
unprepared  for  the  treat  that  was  in  store  for  me,  as  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  I  had  delayed  my  visit 
a  little  too  long,  and  that  the  recent  heavy  frost  or 
two  must  have  destroyed  everything  in  the  shape  of 
bloom.  Such  was  not  the  case,  however,  as  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  flowers  remained,  and  the  immense  dried 
stems  of  Lilies  on  the  edges  of  the  shrubberies  needed 
only  to  be  clothed  by  the  eye  to  form  subjects  to 
wonder  at.  I  never  saw  anything  like  the  growth  of 
these  Lilies.  On  a  single  stem  of  L.  Dalmaticum 
5  feet  in  height  I  counted  fifty-two  flower-scars,  and 
many  of  the  clumps  of  L.  auratum  bore  a  score  of 
stems  each  from  6  to  8  feet  in  height.  Other  plants 
exhibit  here  equally  amazing  proportions,  such  as 
Delphiniums  8  feet  in  height,  with  stems  as  large  as  a 
broomstick,  and  Polygonum  cuspidatum  10  feet  in 
height  and  12  feet  across.  Such  plants  as  these,  and 
many  others  seen  in  perfection  at  Grasmere,  cause  the 
hardy  plantsmen  to  rave  about  them  so,  and  well  may 
they  be  excused. 

Years  of  pleasant  care  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
Stevens  to  his  hardy  plant  collection,  and  their  pre- 
sent condition  compensates  him  for  his  systematic 
method  of  labelling,  arranging,  and  proving  all  the 
plants  of  which  it  is  composed.  Never  is  a  plant 
planted  without  having  a  neat  oval  zinc  label  bearing 
its  number  corresponding  to  that  in  the  book  being 
placed  to  it.  Had  this  important  matter  been 
neglected  (as  it  too  often  is)  a  great  part  of  the  interest 
of  the  collection  would  have  been  lost,  and  quite  one- 
half  of  the  plants  would  be  subjects  of  doubt  and  use- 
less speculation,  so  far  as  their  names  go,  at  various 
times  throughout  the  year.  The  plan  of  the  garden 
is  also  well  conceived  ;  first,  near  the  house,  comes 
the  large  rockery,  then  a  broad  border  runs  round  the 
lawn  and  pinetum,  supplemented  by  occasional  beds 
for  distinct  classes  of  plants ;  and  another  sunk 
rockery  for  dwarf  plants  is  constructed  at  the  further 
end  of  the  garden  ;  add  to  this  the  large  trial  ground, 
at  present  containing  small  specimens  of  all  the  rarest 
Coniferre,  &c,  and  we  have  a  garden  well  arranged 
both  for  the  plants  and  for  those  who  wish  to  admire 
them.  Beside  the  rockery  is  a  bed  containing  all  the 
varieties  of  Laurel,  many  ol  them  being  very  distinct, 
the  variety  Cerasus  lusitanica  azorica  having  thick 
blackish-grcen  leaves;  C.  camellia^folia,  curious  curled 
foliage  ;  and  C.  latifolia,  resembling  the  Indiarubber 
plant  in  growth  more  than  the  common  Laurel. 

On  the  rockery  we  find  Bambusa  aurea  10  feet  in 
height  greener  than  in  summer  ;  B.  Ragamowski, 
broad  and  solid-looking  ;  B.  Maximowiczii,  and  B. 
Fortune!,  beautifully  variegated  ;  a  few  Hepaticas 
still  in  bloom.  The  evergreen  British  Ferns,  such  as 
the  varieties  of  Scolopendrium  (one  beautifully 
crimped  mass  of  S.  vulgare  crispum  3  feet  across), 
Polystichum,  Polypodium,  Lomaria  spicant  looking 
as  clean  and  bright  as  ever,  while  Helleborus 
orientalis,  II.  abchasicus  multiflorus,  and  many 
others,  had  already  flowers  open,  and  were  smothered 
with  well  advanced  buds,  which  will  probably  receive 
a  check  before  long  as  a  punishment  for  their  pre- 
cocity. Still  bearing  its  pretty  Marigold-like  flowers 
is  Tagetes  Parryi,  and  near  it  Iberis  Pruiti,  2  feet 
across,  covered  with  pale  lilac  flowers,  and  Myosotis 
elegantissima,  beautiful  with  its  coloured  leaTcs. 
Crowning  one  of  the  peaks  is  a  fine  purple  form  of 
Veronica  Andersoni,  while  still  displaying  flowers  arc 
several  varieties  of  Menziesia,  Erica,  Calamintha 
alpina,  Alyssum  argenteum,  A.  saxatile,  Aster 
Reevesii  and  other  Asters,  Diplopappus  Parryi, 
Veronica  spicata,  Potentilla  colorata  with  the  most 
brilliant  carmine  flowers,  mule  Pinks,  and  Rubus 
rosrefolius  coronarius. 

Noticeable  in  the  rockery  for  their  beautiful  foliage 
are  large  tufts  of  Stobea  purpurea  var.  alba,  Thymus 
Corsica,  T.  montana,  T.  stricta,  dwarf  Veronicai, 
patches  of  Draba,  Saxifraga  Valdensis,  Linaria  genis* 
tifolia,  and  many  other  beauties,  all  looking  very 
happy  in  tbtir  comfortable  nooks.     The  broad  border 
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(which  has  a  good  hard  bright  gravel  walk  in  front  of 
it,  with  massive  Ivy-covered  arches  at  intervals)  con- 
tains the  stouter  growing  plants.  It  is  well  arranged 
to  present  a  bright  aspect  at  all  times  by  planting  the 
evergreen  and  deciduous  plants  so  as  to  be  mingled  in 
something  like  order,  some  old-fashioned  Roses  being 
very  lovely;  one  (Rosa  Stanwellii?),  which  bore 
many  heads  of  irregularly  formed  double  blush 
flowers,  pleased  me  much  better  than  any  of  the  new 
hybrid-perpetuals.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  herba- 
ceous plants  in  these  large  borders  are  fine  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Sedums,  Andromedas,  Gaultherias,  Vac- 
ciniums,  Pernettyas,  Hypericums,  Berberis,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  other  rare  shrubs,  the  loliage  of 
many  of  the  Berberis  being  as  bright  as  flowers. 

The  lower  rockery  is  devoted  to  mossy  Saxifrages, 
and  plants  of  a  like  habit,  each  of  which  by  its  own 
arrangement  displays  a  wonderful  piece  of  Nature. 
The  shrubbery  and  pinetum  are  well  stocked  with  a 
good  collection  of  principally  rare  things,  mingled 
with  Pampas-grass,  the  Hollies  being  especially  fine, 
a  grand  Libocedrus  decurrens  20  feet  high,  perfect ; 
and  another  of  Podocarpus  koraiana,  lovely.  In  front 
of  the  house  is  the  variegated  plant  garden,  which 
contains  many  grand  foliage  plants  I  had  never  seen 
before,  the  whole  forming  a  most  interesting  place, 
and  one  from  which  the  owner  and  his  family  seem  to 
get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.' 

The  garden-house,  covered  with  that  little  known 
Hedera  algieriensis  variegata,  and  its  porch  with 
Travellers'  Joy,  is  very  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
^ames  O'Brien,  Harrow-on-the-HiU. 
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Cornus  canadensis. — In  reference  to  your  inte- 
resting notice  of  Cornus  canadensis  in  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle  for  Oct.  28  (p.  565),  it  maybe  welt  to  state 
that  the  name  of  *'  Baked  Apples  and  Pears,"  ap- 
plied to  it  in  Collinson's  note,  is  probably  an  error. 
"Bake  Apple  "  is  the  common  name  used  here  to 
designate  the  fruit  of  Kubus  chamcemorus,  which 
grows  abundantly  down  to  the  sea-level  in  several 
parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  and  fruits 
freely.  The  "berries"  are  brought  to  the  Halifax 
market,  and  sold  as  "  Bake  Apple  " — the  only  name, 
indeed,  by  which  they  are  known  here.  In  the  high' 
lands  of  Scotland  they  are  called  Avrons,  and  in  books 
Dewberries.  The  Cornus  canadensis  is  very  abundant 
in  Nova  Scotia,  often  covering  roadside  banks,  and 
producing  plentifully  its  clusters  of  bright  coral-red 
fruit;  but  the  fruit  is  not  edible.  It  is  called 
"  Pigeon  Berry,"  and  is  commonly  used  for  personal 
decoration,  for  which  purpose  it  is  not  excelled  by 
any  fruit  known  to  me.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  date,  actual  or  probable,  of  the  note  in  which 
Collinson  refers  to  the  Cornus  canadensis  growing 
"all  about  Halifax,"  &c.  ;  also  when  and  where 
Collinson  probably  got  his  first  plant  or  seeds  of  C. 
canadensis.  George  Lawson,  Dalhousic  College,  Halt' 
fax,  Nova  Scotia^  Nov.  15. 

Castanea  chrysophylla. — At  p.  435  of  vol. 
xiv.  may  be  found  a  notice  of  this  most  interesting 
Californian  tree,  along  with  many  others  that  flourish 
in  the  beautiful  grounds  at  Tortworth  Court.  This 
Chestnut  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  handsome  evergreen  trees  that  has  been  intro- 
duced during  the  present  century.  Not  attaining 
more  than  what  may  be  described  as  a  small  or 
medium  height,  it  is  essentially  a  species  that  admits 
of  being  introduced  to  the  lawns  or  shrubberies  of 
gardens  of  limited  extent,  as  well  as  where  the 
grounds  are  extensive,  and  on  this  account  is  the  more 
valuable.  It  has  small  handsome  foliage,  bright 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  almost  as  yellow 
beneath  as  the  best  varieties  of  the  golden  Fern 
(Gymnogramma  chrysophylla).  The  noble  owner  of 
Tortworth — who,  we  understand,  is  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  trees — maybe  congratulated  upon  possessing 
what  we  suppose  to  be  the  rinest  specimen  in  Europe, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  that  has  borne  fruit 
in  England,  The  seeds,  excepting  those  so  kindly 
forwarded  to  us,  have,  we  believe,  all  been  sown,  and 
with  Mr.  Shingles'  care  and  experience  will  stand  an 
excellent  chance  of  growing,  and  in  this  way  being 
the  first  of  a  race  raised  from  English  raised  seeds, 
representing  a  species  likely  to  become  a  favourite  with 


all   who  take  an  interest  in  arboriculture.     Accom- 
panying are  Mr.  Shingles'  remarks  upon  it.   T.  B. 

"Amongst  the  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  that 
have  been  introduced  into  this  country  this  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  ;  and  the  fact  that  it  has  stood 
uninjured  through  the  late  severe  winters  much  en- 
hances its  value  as  a  decorative  tree.  The  specimen 
growing  in  the  arboretum  here,  in  a  somewhat 
sheltered  position  in  a  sandy  loam  resting  on  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  is  possibly  the  finest  to  be 
found  in  Great  Britain  ;  it  is  22  feet  high,  and 
15  feet  through.  It  has  annually  borne  quantities  of 
sterile  burrs,  with  a  miniature  Chestnut  about  the 
size  of  a  very  small  Pea.  But  this  year,  and  for  the 
first  time,  it  has  produced  fertile  burrs  with  perfect 
fruit.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  above,  with  a  rich 
golden  powder  beneath,  and  when  moved  with  a 
gentle  breeze  produce  a  most  charming  effect  rarely 
seen.  It  inhabits  California  and  Oregon,  where  it  is 
seldom  found  more  than  6  feet  high,  but  in  the  Cascade 
Mountains  of  Oregon  it  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of 
from  30  to  50  feet.  It  will  be  most  interesting  if  any 
of  your  readers  will  report  through  the  medium  of 
your  columns  their  acquaintance  with  this  beautiful 
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Work  in  the  Houses. — Some  of  the  spring- 
flowering  Dendrobiums  that  finished  up  their  growths 
early  in  the  season,  and  have  been  at  rest  for  a  couple 
of  months,  will  now  be  commencing  to  show  their 
flower-buds  up  the  sides  of  the  bulbs,  and  if  the 
pseudobulbs  are  strong,  and  have  been  well  ripened, 
they  ought  to  produce  flowers  from  every  joint.  When 
these  plants  arrive  at  this  stage  they  require  to  be 
very  carefully  watered  ;  in  fact,  very  little,  if  any, 
will  be  required  for  another  month,  as  a  sudden 
saturation  at  the  root  just  at  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment would  most  likely  turn  many  of  the  embryo 
flowers  into  growths.  Later  batches  of  this  section, 
and  also  the  raceme-flowering  kinds,  such  as  D.  thyr- 
siflorum,  must  be  kept  as  quietly  at  rest  as  possible 
in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  550  with  a  dry  atmosphere. 
There  are  not  many  Dendrobes  that  flower  during 
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tree  ;  also,  if  this  is  the  first  instance  known  to  them 
of  its  having  produced  fertile  fruit  in  this  country.  I 
may  add  that  the  plant  in  question  was  purchased 
from  the  Messrs.  Veitch  directly  after  its  introduc- 
tion into  this  country.  Thomas  Shingles,  Tortworth 
Court,  Gloucester."  [We  have  seen  it  in  fruit  at 
Combe  Wood,  but  whether  the  seeds  ripened  we  do 
not  know.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Veitch  will  oblige  by 
telling  us.   Ed.] 

Crataegus  Carrierei.— This  tree  was  raised 
from  seed  of  C.  mexicana,  which  it  surpasses  in  vigour, 
foliage,  and  flowers.  The  latter  expand  in  spring, 
are  at  first  white,  subsequently  flesh-coloured.  The 
fruits  resemble  Cherries  in  form,  size,  and  colouring 
(bright  led),  but  the  principal  merit  is  its  persistence 
throughout  the  winter.  A  leafless  tree  laden  with 
orange  or  crimson  fruit  is  certainly  a  first-class  decora- 
tive plant.  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  since  it  endured 
the  winter  of  1879-S0  unhurt.  It  is  grafted  on  the 
Hawthorn,  and  is  introduced  into  commerce  by  MM. 
Baltet,  of  Troyes. 


Amaryllis  Autumn  Beauty. — One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Amaryllid  family.  We  lately  saw  a  nice 
plant  of  it  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  with 
from  four  to  five  flowers  upon  a  spike.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  crimson  hue,  deeply  veined  with  lilac. 


the  winter  season,  but  D.  bigibbum  and  D.  super- 
biens — though  not  first-rate  kinds — are  worth  grow- 
ing for  late  autumn  flowering,  and  these  will  be 
succeeded  by  D.  macrophyllum,  which  is  well  worth 
growing.  The  next  two  months  are  the  most  critical 
in  the  year  for  any  plants  that  are  in  growth,  and  any 
that  are  now  in  this  state  should  be  grown  as  quickly 
as  is  consistent  with  maintaining  them  in  health.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  detect  at  this  season  of  the  year  whether 
a  plant  is  getting  attenuated  through  being  subjected 
to  too  much  heat  and  moisture.  Where  this  is  seen 
to  be  the  case  a  slight  reduction  in  the  temperature 
should  take  place,  which  will  produce  better  ripened 
growth.  These  remarks  apply  to  such  plants  as 
Sobralias  and  the  few  Dendrobes  that  make  their 
growth  during  the  winter  months.  They  are  also 
applicable  to  imported  Orchids  of  any  kind  that  were 
started  at  the  end  of  summer  or  early  in  autumn,  and 
are  now  just  getting  into  growth.  These,  in  addition 
to  being  kept  moving  as  quietly  as  possible,  must  be 
very  carefully  watered,  otherwise  some  of  the  tender 
growths  may  get  rotted,  and  thus  throw  the  plants 
back  for  a  couple  of  seasons.  All  the  Aerides  and 
Vandas  will  need  close  attention  in  the  matter  of 
watering  during  the  dull  season.  Avoid  keeping 
them  either  too  wet  or  too  dry  at  the  root.    The  former 
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will  soon  induce  disease,  especially  i(  the  temperature 
of  the  house  gets  low,  and  the  latter  practice  carried 
to  excess  will  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  foliage  at  the 
base  of  the  plants.  Where  these  have  to  be  grown  in 
the  same  house  the  Vandas  must  be  placed  at  the 
coolest  end,  as  a  temperature  of  550  to  60"  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  them  in  perfect  health  during  the  winter. 
One  of  the  best  winter  Orchids  now  showing  flower 
is  Phaius  grandifolius.  This  should  be  grown  in 
quantity,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  Orchids  that  will 
stand  being  used  for  room  decoration  without  injury. 
Where  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  pre- 
pared by  keeping  it  cooler  for  a  few  days  before  taking 
it  into  the  room,  and  while  there  should  be  kept 
drier  at  the  root.  Any  shy  flowering  Orchids,  such 
as  Schomburgkia  tibicinis,  Eriopsis  biloba,  Epiden- 
drum  bicornutum,  and  Cyrtopodiums,  must  be  spe- 
cially treated  at  this  season  of  the  year,  by  placing 
them  on  dry  elevated  shelves,  maintaining  a  dry  but 
moderately   warm    atmosphere    around    them,    and 


ttnet  appearance  favoured  it,  and  it  was  carefully 
tended.  On  blooming  it  amply  verified  the  good 
opinion  formed  of  it,  as  the  flowers,  although  borne 
on  a  small  plant,  were  of  a  better  shape  and 
mure  brightly  and  distinctly  marked  than  those  of 
any  other  variety.  Mr.  O'Brien,  in  whose  care  it 
was,  jealously  nursed  and  guarded  it,  but  it  was 
not  until  about  the  year  1S69  that  any  of  it  was  parted 
with,  and  soon  the  sale  of  it  had  to  be  stopped,  as 
Mr.  Dominy  (who  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise 
its  merits)  and  a  few  more  who  were  waiting  for  the 
plant  would  soon  have  taken  the  stock  in  spite  of  the 
rather  prohibitory  prices.  The  alternate  selling  and 
withholding  of  the  plant  according  as  the  stock 
increased  or  decreased  no  doubt  has  often  caused  C. 
Maulei  to  be  passed  iofT  for  it,  as  indeed  in  after  years, 
when  C.  insigne  punctatum  violaceum  became  more 
plentiful,  it  may  sometimes  have  found  its  way  into 
gardens  as  C.  Maulei,  and  hence  the  confusion.  In 
small  plants  the  error  is  not  so  easily  detected,  but 


FlG.    I27.  —  CYPRIPEDIUM    INSIGNE,    VAR.    PUNCTATUM    VIOLACEUM. 


giving  only  sufficient  water  at  the  roots  to  keep  them 
from  excessive  shrivelling.  A  couple  or  three  months 
of  this  treatment  will  thoroughly  ripen  the  bulbs,  when 
a  good  show  of  flower  will  follow.  .?.  Roberts,  Gun- 
nersbury  Park  Gardens. 

CYPRIPEDIUM    INSIGNE    PUNCTATUM   VIOLACEUM 

and  C.  INSIGNE  Maulei. — Well  known  as  the 
superior  merits  of  the  former  variety  have  always  been 
to  the  few  who  have  been  lucky  enough  to  obtain  it 
true,  so  many  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  is 
nothing  but  C.  insigne  Maulei  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  from  R.  P.  Percival,  Esq.,  of  Birkdale,  South- 
port,  a  properly  authenticated  flower  of  each,  taken 
from  strong  plants  grown  on  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions. So  vastly  superior  is  C.  insigne  punctatum 
violaceum  to  the  other  variety  that  we  could  not 
refrain  from  having  drawings  made  of  them  (figs.  126, 
127)  in  order  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  once  for  all. 
The  variety  under  notice  came  to  this  country  as  a 
stray  seedling-like  plant  among  some  imported 
Orchids  in  the  year  1855  ;  chance  and  its  own   dis- 


when  both  are  grown  strong  there  is  scarcely  any 
comparison,  particularly  in  point  of  size  of  flower,  as 
a  glance  at  our  illustrations  will  prove.  The  con- 
fusion in  the  names  of  this  section  of  C.  insigne  was 
further  confounded  some  few  years  ago  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  variety  called  Chantinii,  which  was 
nothing  but  C.  insigne  Maulei.  Although  at  present 
C.  insigne  punctatum  violaceum  may  sometimes  be 
found  under  that  name,  there  is  no  doubt  that  C. 
insigne  punctatum  is  distinct,  and  one  of  the  finest  of 
Cypripediums,  and  Mr,  Percival  has  no  cause  to 
regret  the  forty  odd  guineas  he  gave  for  it. 

Odontoglossum  crispum.— In  Messrs.  Jackson's 
collection  at  Kingston  the  show  of  flowers  promises 
to  be  unusually  fine  in  a  week  or  two.  A  good  many 
of  the  most  vigorous  plants  are  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  a  low  span-roofed  plant-house,  and  the  flower- 
spikes  are  both  strong  and  plentiful.  The  varieties 
vary  a  good  deal.  W'e  noticed  one  fine  variety  with 
four  spikes,  and  as  many  as  twelve  flowers  to  a  spike. 
This  variety  is  beautifully  marked  with  clear  spots. 


O.  Andersonianum  has  two  branching  spikes  ;  this 
variety  is  sweet-scented,  and  is  extremely  vigorous. 
Upon  the  whole  the  condition  of  the  collection  is 
remarkably  satisfactory,  and  the  show  of  flowers 
about  Chrislmaslide  will  be  worth  going  a  long  wry 
to  see. 

Ari-ophyllum  giganteum. — A  fine  specimen  of 
this  rare  Orchid  is  now  showing  flower  in  Messrs. 
Jackson's  collection  at  Kingston.  It  is  the  same 
variety  that  Mr.  Carson  used  to  grow  at  Nonsuch 
Park  a  dozen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  It  has  a  broader 
leaf,  throws  up  a  much  finer  spike  of  flower,  ana 
blooms  more  freely  than  the  small-leaved  variety 
which  is  commonly  cultivated. 

L^ELIA    AUTUMNALIS    ATRO    RUBENS.— Go    when 

one  will  there  is  always  something  interesting  to  be 
seen  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  Orchid-houses,  but  a  speci- 
men of  the  above  plant  having  seven  flowers  upon 
one  spike  is  a  sight  that  excites  one's  admiration  for 
these  flowers  to  the  highest  degree.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  purple  hue,  the  labellum  being  of  a  rather  deeper 
purple  than  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  throat  is 
white. 

Sofhronites  grandiflora.— Whoever  thinks  of 
cultivating  Orchids  should  make  this  pretty  little 
plant  one  of  their  first  purchases.  This  is  the  natural 
season  for  the  plant  to  flower,  and  its  scarlet  blooms 
are  the  brightest  objects  in  the  Orchid-house  at  the 
present  season. 

Saccolabium  Blumei.— Messrs.  Heath  &  Son, 
Exotic  Nurseries,  College  Road,  Cheltenham,  have 
kindly  forwarded  me  an  unusually  grand,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  curious,  inflorescence  of  this  plant. 
The  superior  half  of  the  flower  has  not  a  single  petal, 
all  the  flowers  being  trisepalous,  and  with  a  lip  not 
superior  to  that  organ  in  the  petalliferous  flowers.  It 
belongs  to  the  Saccolabium  macrostachyum,  Lindl. 
Finally,  we  may  learn  whether  those  things  are  con- 
stant or  merely  varieties  of  one  protean  type.  //.  G. 
Rchb,  f. 

Dendrobium  Leechianum  x.  —  From  Mr. 
Swan,  gr.  to  W,  Leech,  Esq.,  Fallowfield,  Man- 
chester, come  several  blooms  of  this  free-flowering  and 
very  desirable  hybrid,  which  was  figured  and 
described  at  p.  256  of  our  last  volume.  A  spike  of 
four  flowers,  Mr.  Swan  informs  us,  was  taken  from  a 
bulb  that  has  produced  eighteen  blossoms,  yet  which 
is  little  more  than  I  foot  in  height.  The  stock  of 
plants  at  Oakley  consists  of  eighteen,  which  are  either 
in  bloom  or  showing  flower ;  and  though  some  of  the 
flowers  before  us  have  been  open  five  weeks,  they  are 
still  bright  and  fresh.  A  fine  spike  of  the  lovely 
Calanthe  Veitchii  superba  also  came  to  hand  in  the 
same  box. 

Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  {Lindl) 
radiatum  {Rchb,  /!) — A  very  charming  specimen  of 
this  is  in  flower  just  now  with  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son, 
Exotic  Nurseries,  College  Road,  Cheltenham.  An 
old  bulb  produced  twin  bulbs,  and  between  the  two 
stands  a  very  fine  deeply  coloured  inflorescence,  the 
flowers  being  of  very  strong  good  texture.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  (of  course  I  got  but  a  sketch 
and  half  the  inflorescence)  whether  in  all  probability 
the  peduncle  belongs  to  one  of  the  bulbs,  or  whether 
it  is  the  product  of  an  especial  break  which  would 
be  quite  gorgeous.  H.  G.  Rchb.  /". 

Phal.^NOPSis,  with  which  one  house  at  Rendles- 
ham  is  mostly  occupied,  continue  to  thrive  admirably  ; 
the  house  in  which  they  are  grown,  like  the  others 
devoted  to  Orchid  culture  at  Rendlesham  is  a  low 
span,  constructed  so  as  to  give  all  the  light  possible,  and 
standing  away  from  everything  that  could  intercept 
it.  The  plants  are  hung  well  up  to  the  roof,  with  air 
on  at  all  times  in  all  weathers  ;  it  is  admitted  freely 
through  openings  in  the  walls  at  both  sides,  beneath 
the  side  stages.  The  temperature  as  near  as  may  be 
is  kept  at  700  in  the  night  in  summer,  and  650  by 
night  during  winter.  Under  such  treatment  the 
leaves  attain  more  than  ordinary  substance,  lasting 
proportionately  long.  All  the  kinds  seem  to  do  well. 
Of  P.  amabilis,  P.  grandiflora,  and  P.  Schilleriana, 
there  are  numbers  of  splendid  examples  ;  the  largest, 
P.  grandiflora,  is  just  upon  2  feet  from  point  to  point 
of  the  leaves.  The  scarce  P.  Portei  has  six  good 
leaves,  the  biggest  9  inches  long,  by  3 J  broad. 
Cattleya  superbiens,  hung  up  in  the  same  house 
close  to  the  roof,  keeps  on  year  after  year  bloom- 
ing freely,  and  gaining  additional  strength.  A 
couple  of  plants  of  Vanda  Denisoniana  are  doing 
finely.   T.  B. 
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Itotrtcs  nf  L§aoks. 

Vines  at  Longleat  :  their  History  and  Manage 
mint.  By  William  Taylor.  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture Office. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  on  the  Vine,  by  Mr. 
William  Taylor,  who  in  a  brief  chapter  at  the  com- 
mencement gives,  as  it  were,  a  key  to  his  work,  and 
then    proceeds   to   detail  his  practice  in  simple  and 
concise  language  that  all  may  understand.     Mr.  Tay- 
lor is  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
cultivators  of  the  day,  and  especially  as  a  cultivator  of 
the  Grape  Vine,  that  a  record  of  his  practice,  in  which 
he  has  not  scrupled  to  chronicle  failures  as  well  as  suc- 
cesses, renders  the  book  more  valuable  and  interesting 
than   it   otherwise   would  be    to  those    who    are    in 
search  of  information  upon  the  subject  upon  which 
it  treats.     Every   chapter  in  the   book  has  a  direct 
bearing   upon  its  successor,    and,    indeed,    the  little 
brochure   in    this   respect    is   entitled  to    the  highest 
praise,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  practical  gardener. 
Upon  the  great  structural  capacity  of  the  vinery  at 
Longleat,  which  necessitates  certain  departures  from 
ordinary   practice,    it  is  not  our  intention  to   dwell, 
believing  — indeed     knowing — as    we    do,  that   such 
structures  are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.     We 
will,    therefore,    confine    our    remarks   more   especi- 
ally  to   the    "cultural    points"   set    forth   by    Mr. 
Taylor,    as   it   is   these   that   are  of  greatest  general 
importance.     The   chapters    upon    drainage,     water 
supply,  and  partitioning  the  borders  contain  valuable 
information,  and  may  be  perused  with  advantage  by 
Vine  growers.     Mr.  Taylor's  system  of  trellising  may 
answer  well  in  his  own,  or  similar  cases,  but  surely  it 
is  not  necessary  to  train  Vines  at  4  feet  from  the  glass. 
Giving  full  consideration   to  the  evils  resulting  from 
trellises  being  too  near  the  glass  as  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Taylor  we  would  rather  recommend  as  a  general  rule 
that  Vines  be  trained  at  a  maximum  distance  of  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  from  the  glass  than  at  4  feet.    "  We 
do  not,"  writes  Mr.  Taylor,  "  find  that  plants  become 
drawn  in  such  a  place  as  the  Crystal   Palace,   neither 
do  my  Strawberry  plants  become  drawn  during  forcing, 
though  they  are  from  4  to  8  feet  from  the  glass."    We 
consider  there  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the 
class  of  plants  grown  at   the   Crystal   Palace  and   the 
forcing  of  the  Vine  or  the  Strawberry  ;  and  we  should 
be   surprised  to  find  many  first-rate   cultivators   en- 
dorsing this  siatement.     Admitting  air  from  above  the 
foliage  is  good  in  principle.    Mr.  Taylor,  arguing  as  to 
temperature,  states  with  much  force  that  there  is  often 
as  much  as  Su  difference  between  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  a  height  of  4  feet  above  it,  but  in  the  case 
of  a  vinery  the  parallel  hardly  seems  a  strong  one,  as 
the  volumes  of  heat  ascend   to  the  highest  part  of  a 
house  first  ;  so  that  if  there  is  a  clear  foot  of  space  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  the  Vine  and  the  glass  there  seems 
no  possibility  of  injury  from  extremes  of  temperature, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  none.     The  chapters 
upon  border  making,  raising  the  plants,  and  planting 
supply  the    most   exhaustive   details  of  culture   in  a 
lucid  style  and   afford   sound    practical    instructions. 
We    are    bound    to    add,    however,    that    but    few 
Vine    growers    will     think     it    necessary     to    plant 
their  Vines  at  7  feet  apart.     In  regard  to  early  train- 
ing Mr.  Taylor  rather  deviates  from  the  usual  practice, 
but  the  principle  he  recommends  is  in  the  main  sound. 
The  next  chapter  on  "the   first  pruning  "  is  not  so 
intelligible  ;  there  is  a  laboured  attempt  made  to  prove 
that  Vines  strike  root  so  freely   at  either   end    that 
— to  u-e  Mr.  Taylor's   own  words  — rootless  heads  are 
a»  gnol  as  headless  roots,  meaning  thereby  that  the 
lop  of  a  Vine  cut  off  and  routed  is  as  good  as  its  lower 
portion  a  ier  a  certain  lime  (three  year?-).     This  theory 
hardly  tallies  *ith  experience,  because  the  portion  of 
the  Vine  that  is  already  furnished  with  fibrous  roots 
should,  in  the   natural   order  of  things,  have  a   long 
start  of  the  rootless  top.     Mr.  Taylor  further  says  the 
Vine's  principal  storehouse  is  not  in  its  roots,  but  in 
its   stems  and    branches.     Exactly  ;   but  what   is  the 
primary   source    of  supply?      Why,    of  course,    the 
1001s   and    the    leaves,    which  collect    the    food    for 
the  stems   and    branches.     The    general    instructions 
given  with    regard    to    pruning,    the   eradication   of 
insects,    and    other    routine    treatment    are   of    the 
most  trustworthy   character,    and   are  detailed    with 
much  minuteness  and  exactitude.     The  author's  ex- 
perience is  in  favour   of  the  extension   system,    and 
a  great  many  others  will  coincide  with  him  who  have 
the  means  of  carrying  it  out,  but  where  variety  is 
jeq  tired  from  small  houses  it  is  not  always  convenient 


nor  desirable  to  fill  a  house  with  only  one  or  two 
kinds  of  Grapes.  Mr.  Taylor  gives  useful  informa- 
tion relative  to  exhausted  Vine  borders,  and  suggests 
a  simple  remedy — the  addition  of  lime,  to  soils  where 
that  desirable  element  is  known  to  be  deficient,  in 
preference  to  making  new,  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  many  cases  expensive  borders.  The  chapter  in 
which  Mr.  Taylor  treats  upon  this  part  of  his  subject, 
as  well  as  the  subsequent  one  upon  temperatures, 
may  be  read  by  amateurs,  and  indeed  by  all  grades 
of  gardeners,  with  interest  as  well  as  profit,  as 
link  after  link  of  the  whole  chain  of  practical  evidence 
is  unravelled  in  a  manner  that  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  practitioner  of  long  experience.  It  may, 
however,  be  taken  as  a  broad  rule  that  Grapes  take 
nearer  six  weeks  to  stone  in  than  three  weeks,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

Upon  the  subject  of  air-giving  Mr.  Taylor  is  singu- 
larly exhaustive  and  clear,  but  we  should  prefer  leav- 
ing air  on  all  night  in  the  case  of  an  east  house  at 
midsummer  rather  than  risk  the  chance  of  any  assist- 
ant attending  to  it  as  early  as  4.30  A.M.  ! 

The  remaining  chapters  of  the  book  elucidating 
Mr.  Taylor's  curriculum  of  general  practice,  especially 
that  referring  to  "sustained  fertility,"  cannot  but  be 
of  service  to  many  who  cannot  obtain  suitable  soil  for 
love  or  money,  and  who  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  substitute  for  it.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
points,  which  probably  affect  the  author  only  under 
his  own  peculiar  circumstances,  we  can  fully  recom- 
mend the  book  as  a  carefully  written  and  trustworthy 
guide,  giving  sound  practical  information  upon  every 
subject  bearing  upon  the  culture  of  the  Grape  Vine, 


W  J 


A  History  of  British  Birds.     (Van  Voorst.) 

The  fifteenth  part  of  the  fourth  edition  of  YarreU's 
celebrated  book  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Van 
Voorst.  With  this  number  the  second  volume  is 
completed,  and  the  third  commenced.  A  change  of 
editorship  is  also  announced,  Mr.  Howard  Saunders 
taking  up  the  work  in  place  of  Professor  Newton.  It 
is  needless  to  reiterate  commendations  either  on  text, 
illustrations,  or  typography.  Concerning  the  carrier 
or  homing  pigeon,  we  are  told  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  that  thirty  years  ago  only  a  few  birds 
returned  home  the  same  day  in  the  Belgian  pigeon 
races  of  300  miles,  while  now,  by  careful  selection,  it  is 
unusual  for  any  of  the  prizes  in  a  500  mile  race  not  to 
be  won  on  the  very  same  day  that  the  birds  are  flown. 
Thus,  in  the  great  Belgian  race  of  18S2,  which  took 
place  from  Monceux,  south  of  Bordeaux,  to  Brussels,  a 
distance  of  510  miles,  1674  birds  were  liberated  at 
4.12  a.m.,  the  first  bird  reached  home  at  4.37  P.M., 
his  speed  hiving  been  about  1300  yards  per  minute. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  birds  were  back  the  same 
day^  The  faculty  possessed  by  these  birds  is  not 
merely  instinctive,  but  due  to  training;  hence  the 
best  bred  birds  will  be  lost  if  taken  untrained  100 
miles  from  home. 


Amateur  Work  Illustrated,  is  the  title  of  a 

monthly  serial  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock 
&  Co.,  and  ably  edited  by  the  author  of  Every  Man 
his  Own  Mechanic.  We  are  glad  to  observe  from 
the  volume  before  us,  that  our  anticipation,  formed 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first  few  parts,  that  it  would 
meet  a  distinct  want,  in  providing  a  medium  for 
enquiry,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  practical 
knowledge  and  advice,  turns  out  to  be  correct. 
Among  the  legion  of  amateurs  possessing  a  turn  for 
mechanic*,  or  work  of  some  kind,  very  many  often 
come  to  grief  in  their  woik  fur  the  want  of  a  little 
sympathetic  instruction  and  guidance.  The  amount 
of  useful  knowledge  which  this  volume  contains,  on 
subjects  ranging  from  the  manufacture  of  an  organ  to 
the  mixing  of  a  pail  of  whitewash,  is  something  sur- 
prising ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  sensible 
Christmas  present  for  a  youngster  in  search  of  a  hobby, 
or  a  volume  more  interesting  and  useful  to  amateur 
mechanics  in  general. 

■ Flora  of  Italy. — The   Compendia  delta   Flora 

Italiana,  published  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Gibelli,  has  now  reached  its  720th  page  and  SSih  plate. 
The  genera  are  illustrated  by  small  but  clear 
engravings. 

British  Moss  Flora. —Tit.  Braithwaithe's  excellent 
Moss  Flora  has  now  reached  its  8th  part,  and  its  20th 
plate.  The  care  with  which  this  work  is  prepared  is 
as  remarkable  as  ever;  even  pre-Linnean  synonyms 
are  given, 


Bedding  Plants. — The  recent  weather  has  been 
very  trying  to  the  store  plants  in  pits  and  frames, 
particularly  to  the  late  cuttings,  which  have  not  yet 
become  well-rooted,  and  they  will  require  great  atten- 
tion in  the  constant  removal  of  all  incipient  signs  of 
mould  and  decay.  In  the  case  of  the  plants  potted 
from  the  flower  beds,  all  decaying  foliage  must  be  re- 
moved, and  mouldy  shoots  shortened  with  a  sharp 
knife.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  prevalence  of  a 
damp  and  stagnant  atmosphere  is  the  principal  cause, 
and  at  all  times  most  inimical  to  the  plants,  it 
must  be  checked  by  free  ventilation  at  every  favour- 
able opportunity,  particularly  on  fine  mornings,  when 
it  may  have  become  necessary  to  water  any  which 
may  have  become  over-dry.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  such  succulent  things  as  the  whole  tribe 
of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  dryness  at  the  roots,  when 
not  carried  to  excess,  is  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded 
as  the  moisture,  and  therefore  in  addition  to  plenty 
of  ventilation  a  little  heat  should  be  put  on  at  the 
same  time  to  assist  in  keeping  all  the  surroundings 
dry.  Unless  in  the  case  of  frosty  nights,  when  it 
cannot  be  avoided,  heat  should  not  be  shut  up  with 
the  plants  and  all  apertures  closed,  as  it  will  make 
them  tender  and  promote  a  spindling  and  attenuated 
growth,  when  the  great  object  is  to  keep  them  dwarf. 
Light,  heat,  and  ventilation  under  proper  control 
appear  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  these  results 
can  be  secured.  We  may,  however,  observe  that  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  in  the  soil  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  the  rooting  processes,  and  therefore  all  late 
struck  cuttings  and  late  potted  plants  should  be  in- 
dulged with  the  warmest  ends  of  the  pits  or  whatever 
structures  may  be  available  lor  the  purpose  of  winter- 
ing these  and  kindred  plants. 

Mixed  Herbaceous  Borders. — Everything  here 
should  now  have  become  quite  dormant,  and  the  whole 
of  the  old  flower-stems  should  be  at  once  removed  to 
the  rubbish-heap.  If  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to 
lift  the  plants  and  deeply  trench  up  the  borders  and 
renovate  them  with  manure  and  new  composts  it  will 
be  found  a  very  good  thing  to  stir  the  surface  and 
cover  the  whole  with  well  decomposed  manure.  If 
a  good  dressing  of  soot  can  be  spread  over  previously 
so  much  the  belter  as  it  will  help  to  keep  in  check 
the  slugs  which  are  greatly  destructive  to  the  young 
growihs.  The  experience  of  last  winter  was  a 
caution  in  this  way  ;  there  was  never  frost  enough 
to  drive  them  from  their  usual  haunts,  and  they  were 
more  numerous  and  destructive  than  I  ever  remember. 

Protection  to  Tender  Plants. — The  occur- 
rence of  severe  frost  a  short  lime  back  reminds  us  of 
the  necessity  of  applying  a  slight  protection  to  various 
semi-tender  plants  the  roots  of  which  should  be 
guarded  from  severe  frost  by  covering  them  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  some  light  dry  material  such  as 
cinder  ashes,  which  can  be  heaped  up  in  a  conical 
form  with  a  broad  base,  and  is  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient protectives  I  know  of.  It  is  less  liable  lo  be 
disturbed  by  the  birds  than  cocoa-fibre,  or  leaf- 
mould,  while  the  shape  of  the  cone  is  calculated  to 
throw  off  heavy  rains  and  tends  to  preserve  a  dryness 
and  warmth  to  the  roots  which  it  lakes  a  very  low 
temperature  indeed  to  reach.  By  this  means  fine 
plants  of  Dielytra  spectabilis  may  be  secured,  also 
Salvia  patens,  if  left  in  the  open  ground,  may  be  so 
preserved  ;  Acanthus  grandillorus,  Gunnera  scabra, 
Tritoma  Uvaria,  grandis,  and  intermedia  ;  Lilium 
auratum,  and  the  varieties  of  speciosum  and  japoni- 
cum  ;  all  of  which  will  be  the  better  for  a  little  extra 
coveiing.  Although  most  of  them  will  pass  through 
such  a  winter  as  that  of  last  year  with  impunity,  yet, 
as  such  winters  are  the  exception,  it  is  always  best  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  and  the  more  so  as  the  covering 
may  be  easily  removed  as  soon  as  the  growth  is  likely 
to  commence  in  the  early  spiing. 

Trellises,  &c— Advantage  should  be  taken  of 
mild  weather  to  prune  and  regulate  climbers  on  trel- 
lises and  conservatory  walls  by  lying  out  at  once  all 
that  are  perfectly  hardy,  but  the  tenderer  sorts, 
such  as  the  varieties  of  Ceanothus,  wdl  be  better  only 
partially  fastened,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  application  of 
mats  or  olher  protection  in  very  severe  weather,   at 
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the  same  lime  a  good  mulching  of  manure  over  the 
roots  of  all  such  plants  will  be  found  very  useful. 
John  Cox,  Ridlcaf. 


Che   Pine   Stoue. 

The  present  is  a  quiet  time  in  this  department. 
Attend  carefully  to  temperatures  and  ventilation. 
Bottom-heat  temperatures  ought  to  be  carefully 
watched  and  regulated.  With  hard  firing  at  night 
the  bottom-heat  is  apt  to  rise  too  high  ;  this  should  be 
checked  by  turning  off  the  valves  at  10  r.M.  Let 
all  atmospheric  moisture  be  supplied  by  damping 
only,  with  the  aid  of  steaming  troughs,  but  as  all 
the  troughs  will  not  be  wanted  in  use  during  the 
dull  time  of  winter— a  portion  of  them  may  be  re- 
moved altogether,  or  even  be  turned  upside  down 
over  the  pipes  ;  this  will  prevent  any  moisture  deposit- 
ing itself  in  the  centres  of  the  plants.  Keep  up  the 
heat  during  the  day  in  the  divisions  where  fruiting 
plants  are  swelling,  and  let  the  air  be  given  from 
10.30  to  12  A.M.  Alter  this  time  close  the  houses 
early,  so  that  a  maximum  temperature  of  S5°  may  be 
reached  by  I  to  2  r.M.  with  the  aid  of  every  gleam 
of  sunshine.  Start  the  fires  early,  so  that  this  suit- 
able and  acquired  temperature  does  not  recede  too 
rapidly.  Where  fruits  are  colouring  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere a  little  drier,  but  ripen  them  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  a  brisk  but  moderately  dry  temperature. 
The  first  batch  intended  for  early  fruiting  should 
be  placed  together  ready  to  commence  forcing  by 
January  I.  They  may  comprise  about  one-half  of 
Queens,  and  the  remainder  of  Smooth  Cayennes 
and  Charlotte  Rothschilds  in  equal  numbers. 
Where  Envilles  or  other  varieties  are  required  they 
may  also  be  started  at  the  same  time.  Look  into 
the  centres  of  any  young  or  succession  plants  in 
frames  or  leaky  pits,  and  remove  the  water  either 
by  moving  the  plants  altogether,  or  turning  the 
tops  of  the  plants  down.  Keep  up  a  good  reserve 
of  fermenting  materials  ready  to  meet  all  emergencies. 
Also  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  coverings  to  place  over 
the  glass  during  the  night,  and  which  should  be 
properly  secured  against  wind  and  weather.  D. 
Wihou,  Castle  Hill. 


6rapes   anb   Uineries. 

The  earliest  vinery,  if  started  on  November  I,  will 
now  be  on  the  move,  and  should  be  kept  at  a  night 
temperature  of  55°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day ;  and 
let  the  heat  be  raised  to  day  temperature  early,  so 
that  the  forcing  is  done  in  the  daytime  when  there  is 
plenty  of  light.  Admit  a  little  air  on  the  back  venti- 
lators when  the  temperature  reaches  650,  and  close 
the  house  early  in  the  afternoon  with  plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  Syringe  the  rods  whenever  they 
are  dry  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  until  they  are  well 
broke,  when  it  can  be  discontinued.  Keep  the 
evaporating  pans  filled  with  weak  manure-water,  and 
turn  over  the  fermenting  materials  on  inside  borders 
every  morning,  adding  fresh  dung  and  leaves  as  the 
heat  declines.  Examine  the  border,  and  if  dry,  water 
thoroughly  with  clear  tepid  water  at  a  temperature  of 
850,  doing  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Where  the 
outside  borders  are  covered  with  fermenting  materials 
examine  them,  and  add  fresh  dung  and  leaves  as  the 
heat  declines,  to  keep  the  temperature  steady,  and 
then  replace  the  shutters  to  throw  off  the  rain.  Vines 
that  are  to  be  started  now  can  be  treated  as  advised 
in  previous  Calendars.  Hamburghs  that  are  wanted 
to  be  kept  as  long  as  possible  will  keep  as  well  cut  in 
the  fruit-room  as  on  the  Vines,  and  the  house  can 
then  be  thrown  open  to  give  the  Vines  a  longer  period 
of  rest.  Do  not  prune  them  for  some  days  after  the 
fruit  is  cut,  but  keep  them  as  cool  as  possible  some 
time  before  pruning.  Where  the  fruit  has  to  be  kept 
on  the  Vines  keep  a  dry  atmosphere,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  air  on  bright  days.  After  a  succession  of 
damp  days  it  is  a  good  plan,  on  the  first  bright  day, 
to  give  a  little  extra  fire-heat  and  air  to  dispel  the 
damp,  turning  off  the  heat  early,  so  that  the  pipes  will 
cool  down  before  the  house  is  closed  in  the  afternoon. 
Look  over  the  bunches  every  few  days  for  decayed 
berries.  Succession  houses  can  be  pruned  as  the 
leaves  fall  oft,  and  the  wood  and  glass  be  thoroughly 
washed,  and  the  Vines  cleaned  and  tied  down  ready 
for  starting.  After  pruning,  the  inside  borders  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  dust-dry,  but  only  use  sufficient 
water  to  keep  the  roots  healthy.  Keep*  the  back  and 
front  ventilators  constantly  open,  only  closing  them 


in  severe  frosty  weather.  Muscats  will  this  mild 
weather  require  very  little  fire-heat  to  keep  the  night 
temperature  at  50°  to  55°,  anil  must  be  used  wilh 
great  caution.  Give  air  on  the  back  ventilators  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  but  very  little  front  air  will  be 
required,  and  that  only  on  the  brightest  days,  when 
the  wind  is  warm  and  dry.  If  front  air  is  admitted 
when  the  wind  is  cold  it  will  turn  the  berries  brown, 
and  spoil  both  their  appearance  and  flavour.  Do  not 
use  water  at  the  roots  after  this  if  the  berries  will  keep 
plump  without  it  ;  and  if  it  is  required,  do  not  give 
the  border  a  soaking,  but  only  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  berries  shrivelling.  Late  varieties  of  Grapes  for 
keeping  through  the  winter  must  have  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, with  plenty  of  air  when  the  external  atmo- 
sphere is  light  and  buoyant,  and  be  kept  nearly  close 
on  wet  and  foggy  days.  Use  only  sufficient  fire-heat 
to  dispel  the  damp,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
decayed  berries.  The  earliest  pot- Vines  can  now  be 
kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  55°,  with  a  rise  of  10° 
by  day,  increasing  the  temperature  as  growth  pro- 
ceeds. Keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with  tepid 
water,  and  if  the  pots  are  plunged,  add  fresh  material 
to  keep  the  heat  steady,  and  close  the  house  early  in 
the  afternoon  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
Joshua  Atkins,  Lockinge  Gardens,  Wantage. 


plumping-up  of  the  buds,  and  pruning  can  therefore 
be  proceeded  with  as  opportunity  oilers,  especially  as 
the  withered  unripe  foliage  clinging  to  shoots  looks 
dismal  and  untidy.  The  amount  of  pruning  required 
must  necessarily  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  wood 
as  to  ripeness.  Cut  back  young  canes  to  a  portion 
that  is  (airly  ripened,  and  prune  the  laterals  on  the 
older  rods  to  the  lowest  eye  that  promises  to  break 
strongly.  It  is  not  advisable  to  prune  Vines  on  walls 
as  closely  as  is  done  in  houses,  as  the  season  rarely 
permits  such  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  as  to 
leave  any  promise  of  fruitfulness  from  undeveloped 
buds. 

Strive  to  keep  the  walks  and  borders  tidy  in  this 
department  by  the  removal  of  all  leaves  as  they 
accumulate,  also  by  the  clearing  away  daily  all 
prunings  that  have  been  made.  Use  planks  to  stand 
upon  in  all  pruning  and  tying  operations  on  walls  or 
borders,  to  prevent  puddling  the  ground  when  in  a 
damp  state,  to  say  nothing  of  the  comfort  to  the  feet 
of  the  operator,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  scale 
and  other  insects  as  the  work  proceeds,  using  such 
remedies  as  the  state  of  the  case  demands.  R.  Cross- 
ling,  Penarth  Nurseries. 
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Continued  wet  weather  prevents  rapid  progress 
from  being  made  wilh  pruning  and  nailing,  and 
every  favourable  opportunity  must  be  seized  for  acce- 
lerating such  work.  Figs  will  require  to  be  got  in 
readiness  for  matting  up  at  an  early  date,  and  it  will 
be  well  to  proceed  with  the  pruning  at  this  time,  in 
order  to  simplify  the  process  of  bundling  the  branches. 
All  strong  sucker-like  growths  from  the  base  of  the 
tree  (where  not  required  to  fill  bare  spaces)  can  be 
removed  ;  also  the  shoots  that  were  closely  stopped 
beyond  the  fruits  in  the  summer,  and  are  not  now 
needed  for  extension  or  other  furnishing  purposes.  It 
is  quite  necessary,  before  commencing  to  prune  Fig 
trees  on  the  open  wall,  to  thoroughly  consider  the 
object  to  be  attained  by  the  operation  in  conjunction 
with  the  particular  mode  in  which  a  crop  is  produced 
under  the  adverse  circumstances  of  our  unsuitable 
climate,  where  the  general  crop  on  the  growths  of  the 
current  year  is  destroyed  by  cold  long  before  it  can 
reach  maturity,  and  where  the  only  possible  crop 
results  from  buds  that  are  not  sufficiently  forward  to 
be  advanced  beyond  the  embryo  state  when  the  winter 
sets  in.  Every  care  must,  therefore,  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve all  shoots  with  such  buds,  and  to  remove  all 
others  not  so  furnished  that  are  not  required  to  supply 
the  frame  of  the  tree.  Where  pruning  is  done  indis- 
criminately, or  simply  to  "  trim "  the  tree,  more 
harm  than  benefit  must  necessarily  result,  and  a  "  let- 
alone  "  policy  will  certainly  present  superior  results. 

After  finishing  the  necessary  pruning,  loosen  the 
remaining  ties  on  the  larger  branches,  and  tie  them 
together  in  small  bundles,  which  can  be  successively 
brought  up  to  the  centre  and  secured  with  strong 
cord.  Fill  all  the  spaces  between  the  branches  with 
some  dry  material,  such  as  hay  or  bracken,  and  thatch 
with  straw,  finishing  off  with  a  mat  to  secure  a  tidy 
appearance,  and  to  prevent  the  other  protecting  ma- 
terials from  being  disturbed  by  wind.  Excessive 
growth  is  a  frequent  cause  of  unfruitfulness  in  Figs  on 
walls,  and  this  is  generally  caused  by  a  too  free  root- 
run  in  an  over-rich  medium.  Lifting  the  roots,  and 
replanting  near  to  the  surlace  in  poor  soil,  in  which 
old  mortar  rubbish,  or  some  similar  substance  that  has 
a  tendency  to  dry  the  site,  has  been  freely  incorpo- 
rated, will  generally  prove  effectual  in  promoting  the 
production  of  more  suitable  growth,  and  in  perfecting 
its  ripening.  Sites  that  are  unsuitable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  other  fruits  by  reason  of  their  deficiency  of 
soil  may  be  profitably  utilised  for  the  growth  of  Figs. 
In  making  any  fresh  plantation  it  will  be  well  to  de- 
pend principally  upon  Brown  Turkey,  but  plants  of 
Brunswick,  Negro  Largo,  White  Marseilles,  Osborn's 
Prolific,  and  others,  may  find  a  place. 

The  foliage  of  Vines  has  been  so  far  injured  by 
frost  as  to  be  of  no  further  utility  in  finishing  the 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus  Forcing.— No  subject  connected  with 
garden  management  is  of  more  importance  at  the 
present  season  than  that  of  Asparagus  forcing. 
Large  demands  and  limited  supplies  are  the  constant 
murmurings  of  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
the  garden  in  one  capacity  or  another.  Before  the 
first  pheasant  is  knocked  over  in  the  home  preserves 
the  gardener  receives  an  order  from  the  cook  for  so 
many  hundreds  of  Asparagus,  and  this  order  may  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a  week,  wholly  irrespec- 
tive of  the  extent  of  the  garden,  or  the  condition  of 
the  Asparagus  plants.  Unfortunately  for  the  poor 
gardener,  he  cannot  manufacture  Asparagus  as  a 
mechanic  would  a  chair  or  a  table,  though  he  is 
ofltimes  blamed  because  he  cannot  !  He  knows  full 
well  that  unless  plants  are  strong  the  produce  will  be 
unfit  for  table,  or  it  may  happen  that  owing  to 
changes  in  the  garden  the  stock  of  plants  of  mature 
age  are  barely  sufficient  to  supply  a  few  dishes  at  the 
ordinary  season.  But  in  order  to  stave  off  the  evil 
day  a  number  of  roots  must  be  forced,  and  the  small 
stock  gradually  grows  less,  until  at  last  there  is  no 
other  alternative  but  to  call  a  halt.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  every  practical  mind  that  the  rate  at  which 
we  force  Asparagus  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
modern  notions  of  economy.  To  tear  up  plants 
ruthlessly  by  the  roots  that  require  at  least  three 
years  to  come  to  maturity  for  a  single  crop  is 
downright  extravagance  upon  the  face  of  it.  Logi- 
cally— and  compared  with  our  cheese-paring  economy 
in  cultivating  other  kitchen  garden  crops— it  is 
ludicrous  ;  not  alone  because  of  the  waste  of  the  roots, 
but  because,  from  lack  of  space,  it  is  impracticable  to 
keep  up  the  supply  from  average-sized  gardens, 
already  cropped  to  death  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
end  must  and  will  come  soon.  We  can  see  clearly — 
knowing  the  rate  at  which  this  choice  vegetable  is 
consumed  in  winter,  and  the  increasing  demand  for 
it — that  a  more  economical  system  of  forcing  must  be 
adopted.  We  have  seen  many  systems  tried,  but 
none  seems  to  our  mind  to  be  so  good  as  that  adopted 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore.  The  plants  are 
forced  in  the  following  way  :— The  beds  are  made 
upon  the  ordinary  system,  about  42  yards  long  by 
6  feet  wide,  and  are  enclosed  by  pigeon-holed  walls 
from  3  to  4  feet  deep.  There  is  a  wooden  frame 
fixed  permanently  over  each  bed,  and  when  forcing  is 
commenced  glass  lights  are  put  upon  these  frames. 
The  heat  is  supplied  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes — a 
flow  and  return  4-inch  pipe,  one  placed  above  the 
other  in  each  alley  between  every  two  beds.  The 
alleys  are  2  feet  in  width.  The  pipes  are  warmed  by 
a  small  boiler  especially  attached  to  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ground,  and  the  small  cost  of  the 
apparatus  is  a  mere  nothing  compared  to  the  saving 
in  plants  and  labour  in  a  few  years.  There  are  eight 
beds  in  all,  four  of  which  are  forced  every  alternate 
year.  The  advantages  of  the  system  must  be  patent 
to  all,  and  the  subject  is  worthy  of  careful  consider- 
ation at  this  season. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

f  Sale  of  Dutch   Bulbs,  at   Stevens'  Rooms  ; 
the  Auction  Mart,  by  Prothcroe 


Monday, 


(  Sale  of  Du 

I  <      and  at  tl 

'      &  Morris 


Wednesday,    Dec.  6  ■ 


Thursday,       Dec.  7 


Friday,  Dec. 

Saturday,       Dec.  9  { 


Dec. 


'  Sale  of  final  portion  of  Nursery  Stock,  at 
Dec.  Sv  Osboru's  Nursery,  Sunbury,  by  Prothcroe 
&  Morris  (three  days] 

Sale  of  Plants  and  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens' 
Rooms. 

Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  from  Mr.  Sander, 
at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Limiean  Society,  at  8  l\ M.  Papers:  1. 
Tasmanian  Plants  in  South  Australia; 
T  G.  Otto  'Pepper,  2  New  and  little- 
known  Collembola;  ('.Brook  \  Lichens 
collected  by  Dr.  Maingay  in  Eastern 
Asia:  Dr.  Nylamler  and  Rev.  I.  M. 
Crombic  4.  The  Genera  and  Species  of 
Chalcidinse  ;  W.  F.  Kirby. 

Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  at  Aberdeen. 

Sale  ol  Natural  History  Specimens,  at 
Stevens'  Rooms 

Sale  of  Plants  and  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens' 
Rooms. 


THE  Coloration  of  Flowers  is  one  of 
those  subjects  in  which  a  gardener  natur- 
ally takes  great  interest,  and  concerning  which 
he  has,  or  should  have,  much  valuable  informa- 
tion to  give.  On  this  account  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
work  On  the  Colours  of  Flowers*  by  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  the  more  so  because,  if  we  can  by  no 
means  adopt  all  Mr.  Allen's  conclusions,  we 
are  yet  grateful  to  him  for  having  done  his  best 
to  render  popular  a  somewhat  abstruse  subject, 
and  to  interest  the  general  public  in  some  of 
the  speculations  and  inferences  which  occupy 
so  much  of  the  attention  of  naturalists  now-a- 
days.  When,  some  year  or  two  since,  we  first 
met  in  the  daily  journals  with  the  productions 
of  a  writer  whom  we  now  know  to  have  been 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  we  were  struck  with  their 
freshness  and  with  the  boldness  with  which  he 
adduced  certain  phenomena  as  illustrations  of 
the  principle  of  evolution.  It  was  pleasant  to 
find  the  subject  taken  up  in  so  readable  and 
pleasant  a  form,  and,  as  we  said  at  the  time, 
we  rejoiced  at  the  advent  of  a  writer  who  by 
the  clearness  and  elegance  of  his  style  had 
found  a  way  to  interest  the  "  general  reader"  in 
matters  which  are  usually  relegated  to  the  con- 
sideration of  professed  naturalists  exclusively. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  fluent  writer  may 
do  considerably  more  harm  than  good,  if  he 
ride  his  hobby  too  hard  and  rashly  venture 
upon  the  consideration  of  large  subjects  with  an 
inadequate  personal  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  the  subject.  A  great  theory  is  so  seductive  that 
it  is  apt  to  tempt  beginners  to  attempt  to  run  be- 
fore they  can  properly  walk,  to  lead  them  to  look 
at  facts  superficially  and  from  one  point  of  view 
only,  to  jump  at  conclusions  and  revel  in  false  in- 
ferences. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  leaders 
in  science  are  wont  to  look  coldly  on  theories 
when  propounded  by  amateurs  or  by  young 
naturalists  of  limited  experience.  Goethe's 
great  generalisation,  for  instance,  received  but 
scant  attention  from  the  magnates  of  science  at 
the  time  it  was  first  propounded,  though  it  was 
destined  afterwards  to  produce  so  profound  an 
influence  on  science,  and  its  validity,  even  now, 
is  scarcely  affected  in  principle,  however  much 
modern  researches  may  have  made  modification 
in  detail  desirable. 

Mr.  Allen  starts  with  the  notion  that 
the  petals  of  a  flower  "are  in  all  probability 
enlarged  and  flattened  stamens,  which  have 
been  set  apart  for  the  special  work  of  attracting 
insects,"  and  he  fortifies  his  position  by  citing 
a  letter  of  Darwin's  containing  words  to  the 
same  effect.  The  idea  is  that  the  primitive 
flowers  had  no  petals,  but  that  in  course  of 
time  some  of  the  stamens  were  altered  in 
character,  deprived  of  their  anthers,  and  ex- 
panded into  petals  for  the  allurement  of  insects, 
as  before  said.  Two  things  strike  us  with 
reference  to  this — first,  that  we  do  not  know 
what  the  primitive  flowers  were.  It  is  mere 
speculation  at  present  to  suppose  that  the  Firs 
and  Pines  with  their,  in  some  respects,  simple 
floral  organisation  were  the  actual  progenitors, 
though   they   certainly   were   the  predecessors 
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of  the  more  highly  adorned  flowers  of  recent 
times.  It  may  have  been  so,  but  there  is  no 
more  proof  of  it  than  there  is  that  the  con- 
venient morphological  abstractions  which  with, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  great  inconsistency,  Mr. 
Allen  figures  as  diagrams  of  "primitive" 
monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  flowers, 
really  represent  the  ground  plan  of  the  primor- 
dial flowers.  As  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  these  as 
"fully  evolved,"it  maybe  that  the  use  of  the  word 
"primitive  "  is  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  though  at 
p.  7  he  goes  on  to  say  that  originally  all  mono- 
cotyledons had  a  trinary,  all  dicotyledons  a 
quinary  arrangement  of  their  parts,  an  assump- 
tion for  which  he  gives  no  evidence. 

We  find  Willows  and  Birches  for  the  first 
time  in  the  cretaceous  rocks,  and  in  the  same 
group  we  meet  with  Proteads  and  Pandanads 
as  well  as  Figs,  Oaks,  Walnuts.  But  what 
evidence  is  there  to  show  that  Willows  or 
Birches,  or  any  other  plant  in  that  early  period, 
gradually  flattened  out  some  of  their  stamens 
so  as  to  form  petals  ?  We  do  not  say  the  thing 
is  impossible,  but  we  do  say  that  this  is  at 
present  a  matter  of  pure  assumption.  When 
we  get  to  the  Tertiary  system  we  find  almost 
all  the  existing  great  groups  represented  as  occur- 
ring simultaneously  without  any  direct  evidence 
of  their  development  one  from  the  other.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  they  were  the  modified 
descendants  of  previously  existing  plants  any 
more  than  we  can  doubt  that  the  men  and 
women  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  the  modi- 
fied descendants  from  those  of  the  first,  but  at 
present  it  is  not  possible,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases,  to  trace  the  line  of  descent.  We  are  not 
able  as  a  general  rule  to  trace  the  pedigree  and 
to  indicate  the  successive  modifications  which 
have  resulted  in  the  production  of  groups  of 
plants  now  characterised  by  the  existence  of 
petals  ;  but  we  are  able  to  trace  the  evolution, 
the  development,  the  metamorphoses,  which- 
ever term  be  preferred,  of  the  individual  plant, 
and  the  homologies  or  essential  points  of 
affinity  of  its  several  parts.  Moreover,  it 
is  admitted  by  all  evolutionists  that  the 
history  of  the  individual  furnishes  the  key 
to  that  of  the  group.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  means  of  testing  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
theory.  Let  us  first  of  all  say  that  his  is  no 
new  theory.  Two  instances  occur,  as  we  write, 
and  many  more  might  doubtless  be  found  by 
searching  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  Jussieu  stated  his 
opinion  that  Passion-flowers  had  no  petals,  the 
organs  so-called  being  in  his  opinion  appen- 
dages to  the  stamens.  And  again,  quite  lately, 
the  petals  of  some  Mallows  and  of  the  Prim- 
rose have  been  stated  to  be,  not  distinct  organs, 
but  outgrowths  from  the  stamens  ;  so  that  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  is  by  no  means  singular  in  the 
position  he  takes  up.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence  :  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  true.  If,  then, 
we  fall  back  upon  the  evidence  we  already  have 
on  the  matter,  we  find  that  the  popular  opinion 
which  puts  the  petals  in  order  before  the  sta- 
mens is  borne  out  by  the  great  mass  of  the  facts  of 
evolution  or  progressive  development.  It  is  not 
universally  the  case,  but  it  is  generally  so,  that  the 
petals  precede  the  stamens  in  order  of  develop- 
ment. Certainly  they  do  so  in  Passiflore;c,  and 
certainly  they  do  so  in  some  Malvaceic  and  Pri- 
mulacea?.  A  glance  into  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  in  this  case  is  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  and  attempting  to  destroy  or  ignore 
what  years  of  observation  have  established  as 
to  the  real  "  homologies  "  or  essential  structural 
identity  of  the  various  foliar  and  floral 
organs.  Flowers  can  and  do  exist,  says 
the  author,  without  petals,  and  that  is,  of 
course,  true  ;  but  (if  not  parasitic)  can  they  exist 
without  the  previous  production  of  leaves  ? 
There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  that  question. 
As  the  leaf  preceded  the  petal,  so  the  petal 


precedes  the  stamen  in  the  order  of  develop- 
ment. It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the 
petal  shail  be  highly  developed.  It  may  be  so 
if  the  object  is  to  secure  the  visits  of  insects  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may 
degenerate,  or  rather  that  its  growth  may  be 
arrested,  as  in  the  so-called  petalless  flowers  of 
Violets,  or  in  those  numerous  cases  in  which,  as 
in  the  Spinca  bullata  mentioned  in  last  week's 
issue,  the  stamens,  though  formed  later,  yet 
overtake  the  petals  in  their  growth.  In  fact,  in 
discussing  this  part  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Grant- 
Allen  seems  to  take  useful  hypotheses  as  estab- 
lished verities.  He  speaks  of  specialisation,  en- 
hancement, adaptation,  as  infallible  indications 
of  superiority  of  organisation.  But  the  morpho- 
Iogist  can  easily  show  that  specialisation  and 
adaptation,  so  far  from  always  or  necessarily 
indicating  superiority  in  form  and  lateness  of 
origin  in  point  of  time,  are  the  outcome  of  arrest 
of  development— of  a  check  to  progress,  rather 
than  an  advance.  The  flower  of  a  Composite,  for 
instance,  shows  many  indications  of  absolute 
defect  from  arrest  of  development,  and  in  so  far 
is  imperfect,  rather  than  highly  developed. 
Again,  Mr.  Allen  is  not  free  from  the  very 
prevalent  idea  that  substitution  is  the  same 
thing  as  evolution  or  as  degeneration.  Thus 
we  find  him  attributing  the  production  of 
bulbs  on  the  top  of  the  flower-stalk  of  Allium 
vineale  to  degeneration  of  the  flowers.  That 
there  may  be  no  mistake  we  quote  the  author's 
words  : — "  In  Allium  vineale  and  some  others 
the  flowers  often  degenerate  so  far  as  to  become 
small  caducous  bulbs.  Here  degeneration  is 
the  only  possible  solution  of  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  facts."  We  venture  to  think, 
while  fully  admitting  the  existence  of  degenera- 
tion, that  in  this  particular  case  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Throughout  the  whole  book  the  author  seems 
so  enamoured  of  his  notion  that  the  petals  are 
"derived"  from  flattened  and  abortive  stamens 
that  he  has  neglected  one,  and,  as  we  think, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  most  important 
line  of  evidence — that  afforded  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  flowers  actually 
grow.  We  cannot  in  this  place  follow  the 
argument,  from  evolution  as  we  understand  it, 
further  as  regards  form,  but,  as  regards  colour, 
we  may  take  another  opportunity  of  adverting 
to  the  matter,  merely  stating  here  that  Mr. 
Allen  lays  down  the  proposition  that  yellow 
was  the  primitive  colour,  as  it  still  is,  in  his 
opinion,  that  of  the  simplest  flowers,  and  that  as 
organisation  progresses  other  tints  are  assumed 
till  the  most  highly  organised  flowers  are  blue  ; 
hence  the  want  at  present  of  blue  Roses,  Tulips, 
and  Dahlias,  is  a  mark  of  imperfect  evolution, 
and  hence  the  foundation  of  our  hopes  that  such 
may  be  evolved  in  the  future  by  the  aid  of 
the  gardener. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Allen's  specula- 
tions as  to  the  origin  of  the  colour  of  flowers 
have  any  better  basis  than  those  relating  to  the 
origin  and  form  of  their  parts,  and  we  miss — 
what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  under  the  cir- 
cumstances— any  adequate  explanation  of  the 
structural  arrangements  and  physical  phe- 
nomena on  which  colour  in  flowers  really 
depends,  and  without  which  Mr.  Allen's 
speculations  are  not  likely  to  ensure  much 
attention  from  those  best  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

As   this  is  a  point  wherein   the  experience  ot 
the   florist   is   specially  valuable,   we  shall    not . 
enter  into   the   discussion  of  the  matter  at  the 
end  of  an  article,  but  reserve  our  remarks  upon 
it  till  a  future  occasion. 


Palermo    Botanic    Garden.  —  Professor 

Baron  Todaro  has  issued  another  fascicle  of  his 
J/orlus  Botatricus  ratwrmitanus,  a  publication  of 
folio  size,  in  which  the  new  or  rare  plants  that 
flower  in  the  Palermo  Botanic  Garden  are  described 
and  illustrated.  In  the  present  part  a  description  of 
Arachnites  fuciflora,  A.  lunulata,  as  well  as  coloured 
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plates  of  Aloe  elegans,  a  panicled  species  with  yellow 
Bowers,  and  Agave  applanata,  are  given. 

Cephalotaxus  Fortunei.— A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Gardeners'  Monthly  notes  the  formation 
of  fruit  on  a  bush  of  this  plant  which  hitherto  has 
only  produced  male  flowers,  so  that  the  species  is,  at 
any  rate,  sometimes  monoecious,  as  also  is  the 
Gingkgo.  These  facts  ore  adduced  in  support  of  Mr, 
Meehan's  opinion,  that  the  male  flowers  generally 
appear  before  the  female,  although  branches  which 
bear  female  flowers  as  they  become  weakened  by  age 
bear  male  flowers  only. 

Podocarpus   neriifolia.— In    the  winter 

garden  at  Kew  this  handsome  and  very  interesting 


in  the  proportion  of  one- third  of  the  former  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  latter.  He  says  "  I  have  a  two-year-old 
plant,  the  leaves  of  which  have  attained  a  length  of 
nearly  3  yards  (2  m,  50)  in  length,  by  three-quarters 
of  a  yard  in  breadth." 

Hoktus  Belgicus. — We  are  glad  to  learn, 

from  the  Illustration  /fortitole,  that  this  catalogue 
of  plants  cultivated  in  Belgium,  drawn  up  by  1'rof. 
Morren  and  M.  Devos,  is  now  completed,  and  will 
be  published  by  the  Federation  of  the  Horticultural 
Societies  of  Belgium. 

The  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  1SS3. — We 

are  requested  to  state,  for  the  information  of  intending 
exhibitors    in    the   sections   in    which    bprticultural 


hundreds  of  plants  are  laden  with  blossoms  which 
droop  gracefully  over  the  pots,  and  make  good 
material  for  furnishing.  The  plants  are  all  of  nearly 
equal  size,  and  are  one  of  the  brightest  features  at 
present  in  the  Koyal  gardens,  Frogmore. 

Primulas.— With  the  exception  of  the  double 

white  variety  that  is  now  coming  into  flower,  Primulas 
are  grown  for  spring  use.  The  plants  till  several 
low  pits  at  Frogmore,  and  are  kept  near  to  the  glass. 
They  are  grown  in  pots  from  6  to  8  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  the  stock,  which  consists  of  1200  plants, 
is  exceedingly  vigorous  and  healthy. 

Early  Heliotrope.— Those  who  cultivate 

plants  of  this  annually  obtain  fair  results  during  the 


Fig,  128.— chalfont  park:  the  residence  of  .1.  n.  hibbert,  esq.    (see  p.  714.; 


Conifer  is  now  bearing  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  the  large 
fleshy  receptacles  of  which,  varying  in  colour  from 
pale  yellow-green,  orange-red,  to  deep  red-purple, 
f  jrm  a  striking  contrast  to  the  deep  dark  green  ample 
foliage.  P.  neriifolia  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  and  was 
many  years  ago  introduced  to  Kew  by  Dr.  Wallich. 
It  is  stated  that  the  large  fleshy  receptacles  are  eaten 
by  the  Nepalese. 

Musa  Ensete. — In  the  Lyon  Hortkole,  M. 

L.  Boissac,  a  gardener  at  Lausanne,  describes  his 
method  of  growing  Musa  Ensete.  If  the  results  are 
correctly  given  they  seem  worthy  of  record,  and  if 
they  have  proved  so  successful  with  the  non-edible 
M.  Ensete,  perhaps  it  would  be  worth  while  trying  the 
same  plan  with  M.  Cavendishii,  and  the  ether  edible 
ones.    M,  Boissac  grows  his  plants  in  soot  and  loam, 


sundries  are  included,  that  December  16  next  is  the 
last  day  upon  which  the  British  agents  to  the  exhi- 
bition, Messrs.  Hayne  &  Heath,  J04,  Newgate 
Street,  E.C.,  can  receive  applications  for  space. 

Echeveria  retusa. — One  of  the  most  useful 

of  winter  flowering  plants  for  forming  single  lines  on 
plant  stages,  or  for  grouping  in  masses  In  sitting-rooms. 
Mr.  Jones'  stock,  at  Frogmore,  has  been  grown  from 
cuttings  or  offsets  during  the  past  season.  The  plants 
are  uniformly  furnished  with  three  branching  flower- 
spikes,  and  will  continue  in  good  condition  for  deco- 
rative purposes  during  the  winter  months.! 

Begonia  insignis.— This  old-fashioned  and 

most  useful  of  all  the  Begonia  tribe  for  decorative 
purposes  in  winter  is  grown  "bush  fashion;"  several 


autumn  and  early  part  of  the  winter,  but  to  have 
flowers  in  quantity  a  few  plants  should  be  planted  out 
in  a  forcing  or  intermediate  house,  where  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  55°  to  60°  is  maintained  throughout  the 
winter.  In  the  early  Peach-house  at  Frogmore  there 
are  large  plants  trained  against  the  back  wall  that  are 
quite  covered  with  flower-buds,  which,  when  the 
heat  is  increased  a  little  by-and-bye,  will  supply 
unlimited  quantities  of  cut  flowers.  The  stems  of 
the  plants  are  as  thick  as  ordinary  Vines,  and  are 
pruned  back  every  autumn  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Vines  or  Peaches  are.  Even  in  a  cool  structure  a 
good-sized  plant  will  continue  to  produce  blooms 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

The  Schoolmaster  Abroad.— The  follow- 
ing letter  (the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writer  and 
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his  previous  employers  alone  being  suppressed),  is 
copied  word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter  from  the 
original.  The  schoolmaster  is,  and  has  been,  abroad 
with  a  vengeance  as  far  as  our  young  friend  is  con- 
cerned. Xo  matter  what  the  abilities  (from  a  garden- 
ing standpoint  pure  and  simple)  of  such  a  man  may 
be,  he  must  be  very  heavily  handicapped  in  the 
struggle  for  a  livelihood  in  the  gardening  profession, 
and  in  all  probability  would  have  to  content  himself 
with  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  ladder.  "  Sir  I  should 
like  To  git  in  to  the  gardens  if  their  his  A  viganse  if 
not  I  should  be  glad  if  you  wood  be  so  kind  To  let 
me  now  when  their  Is  or  if  you  wood  place  to  Leet 
me  now  if  you  now  of  Anny  one  wint  to  take  A 
hunder  garnder  I  ham  come  up  from  devon  sheir  I 

have   been  woking  for in I  wis  Long  with 

him  nearly  3  year  I  ham  A  young  man  age.  21.  If 
you  wood  pilice  to  do  me  A  faver  Sir  I  should  be 
Glad  of  it  as  I  ham  A  Stringer  up  heir." 

Monolaena  PRIMUL.-eflora.  —  This   very 

pretty  Melastomad  was  introduced  to  this  country 
from  New  Grenada  by  Mr.  W.  BULL,  rather  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago.  A  good  illustration  of  it 
was  given  at  p.  734  of  our  volume  for  1S70,  and  it 
was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  in  1S70,  and 
alluded  to  as  follows: — "Whether  for  the  number 
and  delicate  tints  of  its  flowers,  or  the  brilliancy  of  the 
green  upper  and  purple  under  surface  of  the  leaves 
and  petioles,  it  certainly  may  take  rank  with  the  best 
plants  of  its  class."  The  bright  pink  blossoms,  with 
white  eye  and  yellow  anthers,  measure  about  I  inch 
across,  and  are  borne  on  rather  short  peduncles  in 
twos  or  threes.  Plants  flower  freely  in  small  pots, 
and  are  easily  managed  in  a  warm  house.  Nice 
examples  are  now  flowering  at  Kew. 

■  Sternbergia  lutea  is  a  very  old  inhabitant 

of  our  gardens,  having  been  grown  both  by  Parkin- 
son and  Gerard.  It  is  one  of  the  few  hardy  plants 
which  flower  at  the  present  dull  and  somewhat  in- 
clement season  of  the  year.  It  has  fine  dark  green 
foliage  and  large  bright  deep  yellow  Crocus-like 
flowers,  which  are  freely  produced  when  the  bulbs 
are  planted  in  porous  loam  in  any  warm  sheltered 
border.  Some  commentators  regard  this  plant  as 
the  Lily  of  the  field  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ.  S. 
lutea  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew  and  elsewhere  near 
London. 

Cosmos  bipinnatus  var.   parviflorus  is 

a  charming  Composite,  which  makes  a  splendid  pot- 
plant  for  greenhouse  decoration  during  the  winter 
months.  The  finely-cut  light  green  foliage  and  the 
elegant  flower-heads  with  lilac  or  purplish-flushed 
rays,  produce  a  fine  effect.  Some  excellent  examples 
about  2  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  a  large  number  of 
flower-heads,  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  flowering  plants  now  to  be  seen  at  Chiswick. 

Viburnum  odoratissimum   is  a  handsome 

evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan.  In 
fragrance  its  flowers  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of 
the  well-known  Olea  fragrans,  and  at  the  present  time 
its  cymes  of  bright  corai-red  berries  are  very  showy. 
In  the  winter  garden  at  Kew  one  or  two  fruiting 
examples  are  conspicuous  enough.  Although  pro- 
bably not  so  hardy  as  some  of  the  deciduous  Vibur- 
nums from  Japan,  as  V.  plicatum  for  instance,  it 
would  most  likely  do  well  against  a  wall.  When 
it  was  first  introduced,  some  sixty  years  ago,  to  this 
country,  it  was  treated  as  a  stove  plant. 

Violets. — These  are  grown  at   Frogmore  in 

low  pits  facing  the  south,  heated  with  one  flow  and 
return  hot-water  pipe.  The  Marie  Louise  variety 
is  now  producing  loads  of  flowers,  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  the  Neapolitan,  which  is  a  greater 
favourite,  but  does  not  come  into  flower  before  the 
early  spring.  Over  2000  plants  of  each  are  grown, 
and  about  1200  plants  are  grown  in  pots. 

Winter  Strawberries  in  Pots.— Con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  best 
method  of  protecting  Strawberries  in  pots  in  winter, 
but  a  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Jones  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Frogmore,  coincides  so  exactly  with  our 
own  views  upon  the  subject  that  we  think  it  worthy 
of  recording.  The  plants  are  set  upon  a  hard  bottom 
by  the  base  of  a  wall  or  elsewhere,  in  rows,  and 
between  every  two  rows  of  pots  a  thick  layer  of  dry 
bracken  is  laid,  which  protects  the  pots  from  frost, 


leaving  the  crowns  of  the  plants  fully  exposed  to  the 
weather,  as  if  the  plants  were  planted  out.  This  is  a 
natural  mode  of  protection,  and  is  all  that  is  really 
necessary.  Mr.  Jones  grows  11,000  plants  in  pots, 
beginning  the  season  with  La  Grosse  Sucree,  which 
is  forced  in  preference  to  Vicomtesse  Ilericart  de 
Thury,  in  consequence  of  its  size.  We  have  rarely 
seen  finer  plants  or  larger  crowns,  and  this  applies 
not  only  to  a  few  hundreds  of  plants  but  to  the  whole 
stock. 

Habrothamnus    elegans.— In   the    large 

greenhouse  at  Frogmore  there  is  an  arch  at  one  of 
the  entrances  covered  with  one  of  these  fine  old 
creepers.  The  plant  has  evidently  seen  several  sum- 
mers, and  is  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  and  its 
drooping  panicles  of  red  flowers  are  something  out  of 
the  common  in  the  dull  month  of  November. 

Heterocentrum  roseum. — Only  in  gardens 

where  large  supplies  of  cut  flowers  and  plants  for 
furnishing  are  required  is  this  beautiful  old  plant  to 
be  seen  at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  stove  plant,  is 
easily  cultivated,  grows  to  a  good  height — 6ay,  from 
3  to  4  feet  high — and  bears  numerous  panicles  of 
lovely  pink  flowers.  It  has  a  beautiful  effect  in  the 
plant  stove  at  F'rogmore,  where  it  is  associated  with 
well-flowered  plants  of  Salvia  splendens. 

Gloxinias    as     Winter     Decorative 

Flowers.— Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  now  becoming 
common  winter  decorative  plants,  and  probably  they 
will  soon  be  seen  largely  grown  in  houses  where 
sufficient  warmth  can  be  given.  The  brilliant  display 
made  by  these  Pelargoniums  at  the  last  South  Ken- 
sington meeting  seemed  for  the  moment  to  carry  us 
back  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Pelargonium  Society 
last  July,  for  even  then,  when  the  zonal  section  were 
in  the  heyday  of  their  beauty,  scarcely  were  the 
plants  shown  in  more  luxuriant  bloom  or  finer 
trusses  of  flowers  staged.  This  rich  display,  however, 
scarcely  prepared  us  for  the  finely  grown  and  flowered 
plants  seen  in  the  Staines  Town  I  fall  some  ten  days 
later,  not  shown  by  a  CANNELLor  a  Little,  but  by  a 
single-handed  gardener,  whose  specimens  in  various 
other  classes,  as  well  as  those  under  notice,  told  of  a 
capable  hand.  The  gardener  is  Mr.  Sims,  gardener  to 
T.  W.  Pimm,  Esq.,  Staines,  and  his  plants  of  Henry 
Jacoby,  Shirley  Hibberd,  White  Clipper,  and 
Vesuvius,  and  the  doubles  Wonderful  and  Guillion 
Mangilli,  each  about  2  feet  over,  dwarf,  and  full  of 
flower,  were  specimens  of  which  any  gardener  might 
well  have  been  proud  at  any  time,  but  still  more  so 
now.  The  interest  which  attaches  to  these  hitherto 
unwonted  associates  with  Chrysanthemums  was  ma- 
terially distracted  by  the  long  row  of  some  three  dozen 
Gloxiniaswhichfronted  them,  andwhich,  besides  show- 
ing a  superb  strain,  were  admirably  flowered.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  no  one,  not  even  the  secretary  of  the 
show,  could  at  the  time  of  our  presence  in  the  Town 
Hall  give  any  information  as  to  who  had  staged  these 
very  beautiful  tender  flowers.  The  plants  were  all  in 
48's,  were  splendidly  leaved,  and  each  one  carrying 
from  three  to  five  blooms,  full  of  buds,  and  which 
would  in  sufficient  warmth  continue  to  bloom  finely  all 
through  the  winter.  It  was  most  noteworthy  that 
although  the  outer  temperature  was  cold,  and  the 
hall  anything  but  warm,  the  plants  after  four  hours' 
exposure  to  the  temperature  did  not  seem  to  flag  or 
suffer ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  spectacle  of  a  fine 
lot  of  Gloxinias  in  bloom  late  in  November  was  not 
due  to  excessive  forcing. 

Plant  Names. — An  ordinary]  furniture  sale- 
catalogue  is  obviously  not  a  publication  in  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  strict  accuracy  of  nomenclature 
in  the  case  of  whatever  plants  may  be  included,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  license  should  not  be  so  extended  as 
to  prevent  the  reader  from  understanding  what  he 
reads.  A  catalogue  from  a  well-known  London  firm 
is  before  us  which  may  be  described  as  a  regular 
puzzler.  Here  are  a  few  extracts: —  "Twelve 
heuimarla  various,  ten  ephihlam,  some  in  bloom  ; 
a  fine  stifinbacker  "  (unfortunately  it  is  not  stated 
whether  this  is  in  bloom  or  not,  and  so  we  cannot 
ascertain  the  natural  order  of  this  plant,  which  seems 
allied  to  the  stickelbacks) ;  "  one  ciralagen,  and 
two  abutlans,  a  pair  of  racina,  two  choloden- 
dums,  a  pair  nf  very  fine  adiantun  folianscs,"  so 
fine  that  their  names  are  honoured  with  small 
capitals,  as  if  they  were  more  worthy  of  attention  than 
"  ten  fine  cyclopcediums,"  which  does  not  say  much 
for  the  cyclopcediums,  which  are  perhaps  out  of  date, 


at  any  rate  they  are  eclipsed  not  only  by  the  adiantun 
in  question,  but  by  "  a  grand  specimen  of  Caldendium 
ponsillatum  with  fine  foliage."  What's  that  ?  We 
give  it  up,  consoled  by  the  fact  that  there  is  promise 
of  relief  for  our  exhaustion  by  "Captain  Warner's 
patent  cooking  apparatus  and  interior  fittings;"  yes — 
we  make  a  bid  for  the  interior  fittings  and  the 
"copper  bed-warmer  with  long  handle." 

"The  Gardener." — It  is  announced  that 

the  publication  of  this  periodical  will  be  discontinued 
after  the  present  number. 

Clevedon  Court,  Somerset.— The  resi- 
dential portion  of  Clevedon  Court,  Somerset,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Arthur  II.  Elton,  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Monday  last.  The  Court  was  one  of  the 
few  old  manor  houses  that  continue  to  be  used  as 
such.  Dating  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  was 
restored  in  the  Tudor  period,  and  though  it  had  since 
been  restored  and  altered,  many  of  the  old  rooms  and 
offices  were  perfect.  The  south  front,  with  its  traceried 
windows,  quaint  gables,  and  variously  ornamented 
window  shafts,  has  been  saved,  with  the  entrance 
porches  and  grand  hall.  The  pictures  and  valuables 
were  brought  out  on  the  lawn.  A  good  many  of  the 
books  were  saved,  together  with  some  valuable  title- 
deeds  and  ancient  manuscripts.  The  damage  is  esti- 
mated at  about  ,£20,000.    The  building  was  insured. 

Belgian  Gardeners'  Benevolent  In- 
stitution.—One  result  of  the  recent  visit  of  Bel- 
gians to  this  country,  and  ot  their  presence  at  the 
annual  festival  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  has  been  the  formation  of  a  similar  insti- 
tution in  Belgium.  We  ought  rather  to  say  that 
steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  it,  but  we  can 
hardly  doubt  of  its  success. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  annua!  display  of 

Chrysanthemums  brought  together  by  Messrs.  Jack- 
son &  Son,  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  in  the  show- 
house  facing  Clarence  Street,  has  this  year  been  finer 
than  usual,  and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal  considering 
their  former  efforts.  The  White  and  Golden  Beverleys 
arranged  alternately,  and  trained  to  the  wires  of  the 
roof  with  their  heads  drooping,  were,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  a  striking  instance  of  what  may  be  done 
with  the  Chrysanthemum  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
foresight.  The  white  and  golden  flower-balls  looked 
exceedingly  pretty  because  they  were  trained  naturally, 
and  not  tied  stiffly  to  stakes  as  they  usually  are.  New 
varieties  are  being  constantly  added  to  the  collection 
as  they  are  found  to  be  meritorious,  but  the  finest 
flowers,  as  far  as  size  and  form  are  concerned,  are  still 
the  well  known  exhibition  sorts.  The  flowers  that 
appeared  to  be  of  exceptional  merit  consisted  of 
Fulton,  Pere  Delaux,  Soleil  Levant,  Mons.  Delaux, 
Criterion,  Fulgore,  The  Sultan,  and  Cry  Kang.  Dr. 
Sharpe  was  the  showiest  reflexed  flower  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  we  could  do  with  a  great  many  more  of  the 
same  type  of  flowers  of  various  colours  for  ordinary 
decorative  purposes. 

White  Broom. — Few   people   seem   to   be 

aware  that  the  white  Broom,  Genista  alba,  is  so 
useful  for  forcing,  or  how  much  it  is  appreciated  by 
ladies  for  their  hair.  The  plants  do  well  under  the 
same  treatment  as  Deutzias,  Syringas,  and  such-like, 
and  may  be  brought  into  flower  early  in  the  spring 
months. 

Chrysanthemum  "La  Purete."— Ex- 
amples of  this  fine  variety  seen  in  Messrs.  Jackson's 
nursery  at  Kingston,  during  the  past  week,  struck  us 
as  being  the  very  best  thing  in  cultivation  for  general 
purposes  of  cutting  for  bouquet  or  wreath  making. 
Grown  in  small  pots  it  makes  a  lovely  edging  to  a 
group  of  plants,  nor  indeed  if  wc  tried  could  we  name 
anything  more  appropriate  for  an  amateur's  green- 
bouse.  It  is  a  white  pompon,  and  is  well  named  La 
Purete. 

Primulas. — We  lately  received  from  Messrs. 

Cannell  &  Son,  of  Swanky,  a  box  of  Primula 
blooms  of  the  most  delicate  shades  of  colour,  large  size 
and  good  substance.  In  this  collection  we  recognised 
various  shades  of  white,  crimson,  and  one  that  we 
regard  as  a  very  good  thing — a  purple-shaded  flower, 
although  the  form  is  capable  of  improvement. 
Another  remarkably  pretty  thing  is  of  a  pink  shade, 
with  white  fringed  edges.  Some  of  the  reds  are  very 
bright  in  the  eye  ;  indeed,  these  are  striking  flowers, 
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and  must  lie  real  gems  when  well  grown  into  good 
sized  plants. 

An    Edinburgh    Gardener    and      his 

Wages. — Lord  Adam  recently  gave  judgment  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  Edinburgh,  in  an  action  at  the 
instance  of  Charles  McKjSCHNIB,  a  gardener, 
against  WILLIAM  BERTRAM,  Kersewell,  Carnwath, 
in  which  the  pursuer  sued  for  £zy  $s.  as  a  balance  of 
wages.  Pursuer  alleged  that  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  defender  as  gardener  in  September,  1881,  at  a 
yearly  wage  of  ^'55,  with  a  free  house  and  vegetables. 
In  June  last  he  was  dismissed,  he  said,  unwarrantably, 
upon  three  days'  warning.  Gardeners,  he  maintained, 
are  yearly  strvants,  and  he  claimed  that  he  was  there- 
fore entitled  to  be  paid  from  the  time  he  left  till  the 
expiry  of  the  twelvemonth. — In  defence  it  was  stated 
that  the  pursuer  was  dismissed  on  account  of  inefli* 
ciency  and  negligence,  and  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  management  of  hothouses  and  vineries. — His 
Lordship  held  that  the  pursuer  was  entitled  to  pay- 
ment of  wages  down  to  Martinmas,  amounting  to 
j£23  gs  ,  and  expenses,  but,  as  the  action  should  have 
been  brought  in  the  Sheriffs  Court,  the  latter  must  be 
modified. 

Tamarisk  germanica  vera. — Apart  from 

being  so  suitable  for  seaside  planting,  the  Tamarisk 
has  a  gracefulness  of  habit  about  it  that  few  other 
plants  possess.  In  a  shrubbery  composed  of  the  most 
formal  habited  plants,  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
Tamarisk  affords  a  relief  to  the  eye,  which  invites  a 
closer  inspection  of  the  plant ;  and  the  feathery  shoots, 
so  well  adapted  for  filling  tall  glasses  in  conjunction 
with  such  things  as  Leycesteria  formosa  and  the  white 
plumes  of  the  Pampas-grass,  are  most  effective  for 
purposes  of  indoor  furnishing  at  this  season.  Much 
may  be  done  now  in  the  way  of  indoor  decora- 
tion with  richly  coloured  leaves  and  various  hues 
supplied  by  members  of  the  Conifer  family.  The 
plant  above  referred  to,  in  addition  to  being  hand- 
some in  a  shrubbery,  is  also  worth  growing  for  supply- 
ing shoots  for  various  purposes  of  decoration  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Thk   Weather. — General  remarks   on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Nov.  27,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  :— The  weather  has  continued  very  cloudy 
and  unsettled,  with  frequent  showers  of  rain,  sleet,  or 
hail.  The  temperature,  which  has  been  several 
degrees  higher  than  during  last  week,  has  exceeded 
the  mean  in  all  districts,  the  excess  over  central, 
southern,  and  south-western  England  being  3°.  The 
maxima  were  generally  high  for  the  season,  and  were 
registered  at  most  stations  on  the  22d  or  23d.  In  the 
Midland  Counties  the  thermometer  rose  to  60°,  in 
"  Ireland,  N.,"  to  5S°,  and  in  the  east  and  south  of 
England  to  57°.  The  minima  occurred  either  on  the 
first  or  last  day  of  the  week,  and  varied  from  27°  in 
"Scotland,  E.,"  and  30°  in  the  east  and  north-east 
of  England  to  36°  in  "England,  S.W."  The  rain- 
fall has  been  slightly  less  than  the  mean  in  "  Ireland, 
S.,"  "England,  N.E.,"  and  "England,  E.,"  but 
more  in  all  other  districts.  In  the  east  of  Scotland, 
the  north-west  of  England  and  north  of  Ireland,  the 
excess  was  considerable.  Bright  sunshine  showed  a 
further  decrease  in  duration  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingom,  the  percentages  ranging  from  35  in  "  Eng- 
land, S.,"  to  10  in  "  Scotland,  W."  Depressions  ob- 
served : — Several  depressions,  more  or  less  deep  and 
important,  have  again  travelled  over  our  islands  and 
the  Xorth  Sea  in  a  south-easterly  or  easterly  direction  ; 
and  as  the  barometer  has  been  comparatively  high  over 
1- ranee  and  Spain  and  low  in  Scandinavia,  westerly  to 
north-westerly  winds  have  prevailed  during  the  whole 
period.  In  force  the  wind  was  generally  moderate  or 
fiesh,  but  in  many  exposed  places  it  blew  strongly, 
and  at  times  increased  to  a  fresh  gale. 

Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  Alfred 

Jones,  late  General  Foreman  at  Melton  Constable, 
as  Gardener  to  A.  H.  Smith-Barry,  Esq.,  Marbury 
Hall,  Xorthwick,  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr. 
White. — Mr.  Letts,  who  has  been  seven  years 
Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  at  Upleatham, 
Marske-by-the-Sea,  has  now  taken  charge  of  the  more 
extensive  establishment  at  Aske,  near  Richmond, 
Yorkshire,  Lord  Zetland's  principal  seat.  Mr.  F. 
Nicholas,  Mr.  Letts'  Foreman,  succeeds  him  at 
Upleatham. 


FRUIT    NOTES. 

Notes  on  APPLES  in  Yorkshire. — Permit  me 
to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Culverwell  at  p. 
629,  and  then  I  have  done  with  this  matter,  as  in  my 
opinion  it  is  of  no  further  interest  to  readers  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle.  To  begin,  I  have  not  thrown  up,  nor 
threatened  to  throw  up,  as  Mr.  Culverwell  terms  it, 
the  sponge.  I  do  not  usually  do  this  unless  fairly 
beaten,  which  I  venture  to  say  in  this  case  has  not 
yet  occurred.  As  to  disliking  criticism,  I  can  only 
say  I  have  always  courted  it,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  have  learned  many  valuable  lessons 
therefrom.  My  only  reason  for  mentioning  unworthy 
motives  was  that  I  interpreted  the  word  "serious,"  as 
used  by  Mr.  Culverwell  in  his  first  note,  to  mean  one  of 
three  things,  viz.,  that  what  I  first  wrote  was  either 
untrue,  carelessly  written,  or  had  been  wrongly 
inspired.  I  venture  to  say  that  neither  of  these 
charges  has  yet  been  proved.  My  idea  in  giving  the 
list  of  Apples  at  first  was,  not  so  much  to  meet  the 
wants  of  those  of  your  readers  who  wanted  to  prepare 
stations  for  a  few  small  Apple  trees  as  of  that  class 
who  want  to  plant  Apple  trees  as  standards  without 
much  expensive  preparation  of  the  soil  where  they 
intend  planting.  If  the  selection  given  was  small  in 
comparison  to  the  number  of  varieties  planted,  that 
was  not  ray  fault.  It  was  a  fact,  nevertheless,  and 
deserved  to  be  Chronicled.  As  to  the  Apples  at 
Bolton  Hall  (which  I  only  mentioned  in  a  general 
way,  to  bear  out  my  argument  as  to  favourable  local 
conditions  or  otherwise),  I  may  mention  that  I  have 
seen  fine  Ribston  Pippins  there  in  Mr.  Hall's  time. 
In  the  Hampshire  garden  I  alluded  to,  the  same 
variety  was,  some  years  ago,  nearly  dead  with  canker. 
As  Mr.  Culverwell  has  mentioned  the  Pears  at  Bolton, 
I  would  just  like  to  remark  that  the  finest  crop  of 
Pears  I  have  yet  seen  "  north  of  the  Trent  "  was  at 
Bolton  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  and  the  individual 
fruits  were  in  many  cases  fine  too.  This  was  previous 
to  the  cycle  of  wet,  sunless,  and  more  or  less  fruitless 
seasons  we  have  had  in  the  North  of  late.  //.  J. 
Clayton,  Grimston. 

Auercairney  Seedling  Grape. — I  am  pleased 
to  see  Mr.  Ward  drawing  the  attention  of  Grape 
growers  to  this  fine  late-keeping  Grape.  The  berries, 
when  the  Vine  is  well  grown,  take  on  a  beautiful 
bloom,  and  will  compare  favourably  with  those  of 
the  Alicante  in  almost  any  respect.  If  anything  it 
does  not  set  so  freely  as  Alicante  in  a  late  vinery,  and 
the  berries,  as  a  rule,  are  not  quite  so  uniform.  The 
Vine  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  I  can  vouch  that  if 
grafted  upon  Lady  Downe's,  and  if  it  receive  cool 
night  temperatures,  the  Vine  is  soon  likely  to  have  a 
wider  spread  reputation  than  it  hitherto  has  had. 
G.  Drummond,  Wilton  Park. 

The  King  Apple. — I  have  delayed  responding  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Culverwell's  hint  for  information 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  King  Apple  until  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Knaresborough,  who  informed 
me  that  he  did  not  raise  it,  but  that  his  father  was  the 
first  person  to  introduce  it  into  this  district  about 
sixty  years  ago,  probably  before  the  late  Mr.  May  was 
born,  though  his  father  most  likely  got  it  from  Mr. 
Abbott's  father.  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  Mr.  Abbott  if 
he  knew  who  his  father  got  it  from ;  but  he  told  me 
that  the  greatest  weight  they  grew  the  fruit  was 
23  oz.  It  soon  became  a  well  known  sort  in  this 
locality,  its  size  and  beauty  attracting  attention,  and 
as  numbers  of  the  visitors  to  Harrowgate  would  see 
samples  of  the  fruit  it  soon  became  famous.  The 
display  of  King  Apples  among  the  baking  Apples  at 
the  local  autumn  show  is  really  a  very  fine  and 
interesting  sight.  Some  localities  in  Yorkshire  are 
famous  (or  their  King  Apples.  There  resided  for 
many  years  in  the  village  of  Great  Ouseburn,  about 
four  miles  from  here,  a  gentleman  farmer  who  grew 
some  very  fine  fruit  of  the  King  Apple.  For  several 
years  he  used  to  exhibit  at  the  local  shows,  and  pretty 
generally  got  the  1st  prize.  The  gentleman  has  been 
dead  some  years,  but  his  widow  still  lives  at  the 
place,  and  King  Apples  are  sometimes  still  exhibited 
from  there.  M.  Saul,  St  our  ton.  [King  Apple  is 
mentioned  in  the  Fruit  Manual  as  a  synonym  (and 
the  only  one)  of  Warner's  King.  Can  any  of  our 
readers  say  by  whom  Warner's  King  was  raised,  and 
when  it  was  sent  out  ?  Ed.1 
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The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees.— I  wish  that  your  correspondent  "  X." 
(p.  692),  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  to-day,  had 
signed  his  name,  that  we  might  know  how  far  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society's  committees.  [We  can  testify 
that  our  correspondent  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
matters  on  which  he  wrote.  Ed.]  From  internal 
evidence  I  infer  that  if  he  has  served  on  cither  of 
them  he  has  not  been  a  very  regular  attendant. 
Having  had  a  long  spell  on  the  Fruit  Committee,  and 
having  been  a  close  attendant,  though  for  a  shorter 
time,  on  the  Floral  Committee,  I  should  like,  with 
your  permission,  to  answer  some  points  of  "  X.  's"  note. 
He  writes  :— "  When,  as  has  been  shown,  out  of  per- 
haps twenty  members  present,  only  some  five  or  six 
will  vote  upon  the  merits  of  any  specimen,  words 
fail  to  paint  the  contempt  which  must  be  felt  for  the 
ignorance  or  indifference  of  the  non-contents  :  "  I  pre- 
sume he  means  the  non-voters.  This  is  strong 
language  ;  but  is  it  reasonable  ?  I  hear  it  constantly 
said,  and  sometimes  say  myself,  "  I  don't  know  these 
plants,  and  shall  not  vole."  Why  should  they  vote  if 
there  are  enough  present  who  do  know  them,  and 
there  is  no  suspicion  of  unfair  bias  for  or  against  the 
exhibitor?  "X."  objects  to  "speciality  men."  I 
believe  in  them.  It  is  the  old  story  of  "  knowledge  is 
power."  The  rest  of  the  committee  press  for  infor- 
mation from  the  "speciality  men,"  and  are  a  good 
deal,  though  not  wholly,  influenced  by  their  opinion. 
Take,  for  example,  the  gardeners  of  the  great  Orchid 
growers  on  the  committee,  Mr.  Moore  for  Ferns,  &c, 
Mr.  Little  ior  Cyclamens,  some  of  the  great  growers 
(now  we  have  lost  Dr.  Denny)  for  Pelargoniums,  Mr. 
M'Intosh  for  Pelargoniums  and  for  Lilies  ;  and  I, 
too,  can  speak  feelingly  as  to  Lilies,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  been  urged  to  take  more  responsibility  with 
them  than  I  at  all  liked.  There  are  few  all-round 
men  in  the  world  like  Mr.  Green,  who  knows 
all  plants  from  alpine  to  stove.  Until  there 
are  more  of  these,  I  believe  "speciality  men" 
to  be  an  essential  element  in  fair  judgment. 
"X."  writes:  —  "Such  statements  as  to  the 
working  of  the  committees  as  were  made  in  these 
columns  last  week."  I  presume  he  refers  to  p.  657. 
This  note,  though  I  thought  I  had  read  my  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  had  escaped  notice.  Allow  me  to  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  it.  It  may  be  desirable  to  have 
an  award  higher  than  a  First-class  Certificate  for 
plants  of  especial  merit,  though  not  great  enough  to 
have  the  very  extraordinary  honour  of  a  medal 
recommended  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  as 
to  the  objection  to  plants  of  different  ranks  all  having 
First-class  Certificates.  At  an  animal  show  a  pig  has 
a  1st  prize  as  well  as  a  racehouse,  but  this  does  not 
involve  any  comparison  between  them.  The  writer 
of  the  note  instances  Chrysanthemums.  The  Temple 
Gardens  show  how  popular  these  are.  If  I  had  to 
name  the  most  popular  flower  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  which  means  a  considerable  area, 
and  the  one  in  which  there  is  greatest  rivalry  among 
the  gardeners,  and  as  to  which  news  of  any  good 
novelty  would  be  most  eagerly  sought  after,  I  should 
say  the  Chrysanthemum.  For  one  owner  of  a  garden 
who  knows  anything  of  Orchids  there  are  a  thousand 
who  take  pleasure  or  pride,  or  both,  in  their  Chrysan- 
themums. The  question  of  the  number  of  certificates 
awarded  has  always  been  a  puzzling  one.  At  one 
meeting  none  may  be  exhibited  worthy  of  this  honour ; 
at  the  next  there  may  be  many  as  to  which  there 
could  be  no  question.  We  all  know  "so  many 
men  so  many  opinions."  I  have  heard  more  than 
once  competent  members  of  the  Floral  Committee 
find  fault  with  the  number  of  certificates  awarded, 
and  in  the  next  breath  regret  that  one  has  not  been 
given  to  some  plant  they  are  taken  with.  Quite  lately, 
in  one  of  your  contemporaries,  a  correspondent  speaks 
of  an  "unusual  anxiety  to  certificate  all  plants  they 
possibly  could, "and  then  finds  fault  with  them  for  not 
certificating  one  more.  As  this  is  a  good  test  case, 
and  I  can  speak  with  knowledge,  having  been  in  the 
chair,  though  not  voting,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on 
it.  Six  varieties  of  Pernettya  mucronata  obtained 
First-class  Certificates.  Any  one  reading  this,  and 
not  having  seen  the  plants,  must  have  thought 
this  ultra  liberal,  while  those  who  did  see  them  knew 
the  awards  were  deserved.  Your  remarks  (p.  648) 
exactly  describe  these  Pernettyas  as  "an  interesting 
selection  of  seedling  varieties,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  colouring  of  their  berries,  which  ranged  from  white 
to  maroon  almost  black."  I  thought  I  knew  some- 
thing of  this  section  of  hardy  plants,  but  the  effect 
of  seeing  them  was  to  make  me  order  two  collections, 
one  for  each  garden,  of  about  fifty  varieties,  and  at 
this  lime  of  year  visitors  consider  these  beds  the  most 
telling  things  we  have,  and  ask  for  the  name  and 
address  of  the  grower.  Large  committees,  composed 
of  the  different  elements  which  constitute  the  horticul- 
tural world— nurserymen,  professional  gardeners,  and 
amateurs — are  above  suspicion   of  undue  influence  : 
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would  this  be  the  case  with  smaller  bodies?  One 
alteration  I  should  like  to  see  made,  to  meet  a  con- 
stantly recurring  difficulty — the  question  of  novelty. 
I  think  there  should  be  two  forms  of  F'irst-class  Certi- 
ficates, one  for  plants,  new  and  of  great  merit  ;  another 
for  plants  of  great  merit,  not  new,  but  known  only  to 
a  few.  Cultivators  want  their  attention  to  be  called  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  first,  but  the  certificates  should 
express  that  the  plant  is  or  is  not  new.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  agree  with  one  suggestion  in  "  X.'s  "  note, 
and  this  I  cordially  do,  "that  eminent  horticulturists 
from  the  country  who  happen  to  be  present  should  be 
invited  to  take  a  seat  at  the  table,  though  of  course 
without  a  vote."  [Why  without  a  vote  ?  Ed.]  I  will 
now  bring  this  perhaps  too  long  note  to  a  close,  and 
being  perfectly  unbiassed  in  the  matter,  with  no  trade 
or  professional  interest,  and  while  grudging  the  time 
taken  from  my  own  gardening  to  attend  the  commit- 
tee meetings  yet  feeling  this  well  repaid  by  informa- 
tion got  there,  I  shall  vote  against  any  rash  changes 
being  made  in  the  arrangement  or  working  of  the  com- 
mittees which  on  the  whole  work  very  well.  We  can- 
not expect  the  perfect  order  kept  at  the  Scientific 
Committee  under  its  eminent  chairman,  but  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee  has  to  check  any 
tendency  to  gossip  and  to  discuss  the  merits  of  plants 
not  under  consideration,  he  is  always  supported  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  committee  who  I  believe  are  only 
anxious  that  the  work  shall  be  done  well  and  con- 
scientiously, and  without  waste  of  time.   G.  F.  Wilson, 

The  late  Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. — 
I  was  much  surprised  on  reading  the  account  of  the 
Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Show  in  your  paper,  to  hear  that  Mr.  W.  Tunnington 
was  "coolly  ignored,"  and  treated  with  disrespect  by 
the  authorities.  I  was  present  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  the  show  was  open,  and  must  say  I  neither  saw 
nor  heard  of  Mr.  Tunnington  being  treated  in  any 
way  different  to  other  exhibitors,  whom  it  has  always 
been  our  endeavour  to  treat  with  all  due  courtesy  and 
respect,  being  fully  aware  how  much  of  the  success  of 
a  show  depends  on  them.  I  consequently  think  there 
must  be  a  misunderstanding  somewhere,  which,  if 
your  reporter  will  be  more  explicit,  can  be  easily 
cleared  up,  and  so  remove  from  us  a  stigma  I  feel 
confident  we  do  not  deserve.  T.  Jackson,  Hon.  See,, 
Fife  Roady  Kingston-on-Thames,  [It  was  on  the 
marked  manner  in  which  Mr.  Tunnington  was  "not 
treated  in  any  way  different  to  other  competitors" 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  our  Reporter  felt  justified 
in  commenting.  Ed.] 

A  Three-Coloured  Celeriac  — Under  this  head- 
ing, what  is  announced  as  a  "  most  remarkable 
novelty,"  is  being  offered  by  Mr.  Chr.  Lorenz,  of 
Erfurt.  It  is  described  as  resembling  in  general 
"  the  old  well  known  soup  Celery,  but  its  vigorous 
leaves,  of  a  deep  glossy  green,  are  richly  and 
most  elegantly  streaked  with  silver-grey  hue  in 
the  midst  of  the  leaflets  and  decorated  with  a 
broad  creamy-white  edging."  It  is  further  stated  that 
the  variegation  is  intensified  in  autumn  by  reason  of 
the  petioles  taking  on  a  violet-red  tint,  so  that  the 
plants  become  a  true  quadricoloured  form,  and  that 
the  proportion  of  variegated  plants  is  at  least  80  per 
cent,  from  seed.  If  the  plant  is  ol  any  value  at  all 
it  will  be  for  winter  bedding ;  but  it  may  be  reason- 
ably presumed  that,  hardy  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
it  would  go  down  before  severe  frost  following 
close  on  rain  ;  or,  if  not  destroyed,  it  would 
be  materially  injured.  There  is  a  tendency  nowa- 
days to  think  that  every  variegated  plant  must  be  of 
value  as  a  decorative  agent  in  the  garden,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Lorenz 
for  the  use  of  the  accompanying  illustration  of  his 
novelty  (fig.  129}. 

The  Divining  Rod.  — Having  referred  to  several 
passages  in  ancient  authors,  in  which  the  Aqueduct 
Virgo  is  mentioned,  I  can  find  nothing  in  any  of 
them  which  can  possibly  be  an  allusion  to  the  divining- 
rod,  though  the  name  is  perhaps  suggestive  of  virga, 
a  rod  or  twig.  As  far  as  I  can  understand  the  obscure 
language  of  Pliny,  the  aqueduct  was  so-called  because 
supplied  with  virgin  water— water  which  has  no 
visible  outlet,  until  drawn  off  by  the  duct.  This 
aqueduct  is  still  in  use,  and  is  a  tunnel  through  a 
water-bearing  stratum,  receiving  constant  accessions 
during  the  first  part  of  its  course.  The  Roman 
engineers  were  far  too  practical  and  skilful  to  pay  any 
attention  to  divining-rods  in  finding  water.  I  have 
searched  out  many  passages  in  ancient  authors  about 
divining-rods,  but  the  only  one  which  might  have  any 
reference  to  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  is  the 
passage  which  speaks  of  the  "  lituus"  of  Romulus,  and 
this  passage  by  no  means  makes  it  clear  how 
the  instrument  was  used.  The  earliest  mention 
of  the  divining-rod  occurs  in  a  writer  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  divining-rods  of  the  ancients 
were  of  two  kinds — 1st,  the  magic  wonder-working 
staff  or  wand,  such  as  was  used  by  the  Egyptian 
magicians,  by  the  Homeric  Circe,  by  Prospero  in  the 
Tempest^    by    the   fairies   of   fable.      The    "  Virgula 


divina  "  which  Cicero  wished  for  to  supply  him  with 
victuals  without  any  trouble,  was  evidently  of  this 
kind.  Second:  Rods  used  in  "Rhabdomancy,"a  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  Divine  will  by  means  of  rods  or 
wands.  There  is  an  interesting  note  on  this  custom 
in  the  article  "  Divination,"  written  by  Canon  Farrar 
in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.  The  earliest  recorded 
instance  of  it  was  the  presentation  of  the  rods  of  the 
twelve  tribes  when  Aaron's  rod  budded.  It  was 
practised  by  other  nations  besides  the  Jews,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  more  recent  times.  These  two  uses  of 
the  rod  were  quite  distinct  from  those  of 
the  divining-rod  of  the  middle  ages.  Cicero 
whilst  refuting  divination  by  the  inspection  of 
the  entrails  of  slain  victims,  says,  "  I  admit  that  there 
are  many  things  in  the  laws  of  Nature  which  are  im- 
perfectly understood,  but  I  ask,  what  connection  can 
there  possibly  be  by  any  conceivable  law  of  Nature 
between  the  liver  of  a  fat  bull,  which  I  sacrifice,  and 
the  fact  that  I  am  about  to  inherit  a  fortune  from  some 
unknown  source  ? "  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  asked, 
How  can  we  conceive  it  possible  that  a  person  who  is 
not  a  diviner  as  long  as  he  has  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  suddenly  becomes  a  diviner  whenever  he 
takes  a  chance  bit  of  forked  stick  into  his  hands?  I  do 
not  deny  the  stories  of  the  wonderful  success  of  some  of 
these  diviners,  or  that  there  are  many  degrees  of  skill 
in  water  finding,  but  I  deny  that  the  divining-rod  has 


tionally  severe.  It  does  not  seem,  in  fact,  that 
abnormal  weather  has  much  to  do  with  the  food  of 
birds.  As  the  seasons  come  round,  and  hips,  haws, 
or  Holly  berries  ripen,  they  seem  down  upon  them  be 
the  weather  what  it  may.  Their  diet  seems  more 
determined  by  the  season  than  by  the  weather.  No 
doubt  a  good  many  birds  that  live  on  a  mixed  diet 
are  perforce  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  live  wholly 
on  berries  or  haws  during  very  severe  weather,  but 
the  real  berry-eating  birds  eat  them  so  soon  as  ripe, 
be  the  weather  as  it  may.  D.  T,  Fish. 

Roses  and  their  Winter  Protection. — To-day 
(November  22),  whilst  reading  your  leader  in  the  Gar- 
dc/iets*  Chronicle  of  the  iSih  ult.,  respecting  the  trans- 
plantation of  trees,  &c,  and  coming  to  the  last  clause, 
I  find  the  following  remark,  "  that  probably  the  most 
efficient  protection  of  Roses  against  the  expected 
severities  of  the  coming  winter  is  to  transplant  them 
at  once,  or  lay  them  in  by  the  heels  till  next  spring." 
The  latter  was  exactly  what  I  did  with  a  batch  which 
came  in  during  November,  1881,  The  roots  were 
covered  with  a  little  stable  litter.  Towards  the  end 
of  March  they  were  cut  down,  planted,  and  watered 
in  ;  during  the  early  stages  of  growth  they  were 
frequently  syringed.  They  grew  and  flowered  beyond 
my  expectation.  The  plan  was  so  thoroughly  success- 
ful that  I  took  careful  note,  and  resolved  to  "print 
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anything  to  do  with  the  finding.  Is  it  recorded  that 
the  Newtons,  or  the  Herschells,  or  the  Charles 
Darwins  of  the  day  were  ever  deceived  by  these 
diviners?  The  performances  of  one  Aymar  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  are  notorious — how 
he  used  to  find  murderers  or  hunt  them  out  of  the 
kingdom,  by  touching  the  spot  where  the  murder 
was  committed  with  the  rod,  to  give  it  the  scent, 
which  might  be  many  days  old,  and  then  following  its 
lead,  like  that  of  a  bloodhound  !  These  performances 
were  abundantly  attested  by  magistrates,  judges,  and 
ecclesiastics  ;  but  this  Aymar  broke  down  altogether 
when  called  upon  to  perform  before  a  scientific  com- 
mittee in  Paris.  Common  sense  has  already  exploded 
and  discredited  these  uses  of  the  divining-rod,  and 
belief  in  its  efficacy  as  a  water-finder  will  be  discredited 
also  when  common  sense  has  become  a  little  more 
common.  It  is  a  curious  question,  too,  why  divinity 
should  haunt  particular  counties,  and  why  Wiltshire 
and  Somersetshire  should  be  famous  for  these  diviners. 
It  is  significant,  however,  of  the  honour  in  which 
they  are  held  in  their  own  country  that  in  the  Somer- 
setshire vernacular  they  are  called  "  Jowzers,"  i.e., 
chowsers  !  Still  they  find  a  sufficient  number  of 
volentes  decipi  to  earn  a  living.  C.  H'otlcy  Dodt  Edge 
I/all,  Malpas,  Nov.  25. 

Holly  Berries.— These  have  been  generally  plen- 
tiful this  year,  but  I  notice  they  are  going  rapidly, 
though  the   weather  has  by   no  means  been  excep* 


it."  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  my  first  batch 
for  the  season — a  very  fine  lot  from  the  Messrs, 
Perkins,  of  Coventry— came  in  yesterday,  the  2ist, 
and  were  laid  in  by  the  heels,  and  protected  by  litter 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  last  year,  when  my  eye 
happened  to  fall  upon  your  corroborative  statement, 
and  which  advice  is  so  thoroughly  sound  and  whole- 
some that  any  one  giving  the  plan  a  first  trial  would 
be  certain  to  give  it  a  second.  M'm.  Miller,  Combe 
Abbey  Gardens. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke. — I  am  quite  unable  to 
dispute  learnedly  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term  Jerusa- 
lem Artichoke.  I  can  only  say  that  for  some  forty 
years  I  have  always  taken  it  as  undisputed  that 
"Girasolc"  had  been  corrupted  into  Jerusalem.  I 
have  accepted  it  just  as  one  does  that  the  "  Goat  and 
Compasses"  is  a  corruption  of  "God  encompasses 
us  ;  that  the  "  Bull  and  Mouth  "  means  "  Boulogne 
Harbour,"  and  so  on  of  half-a-dozen  other  tavern 
signs.  Turning  to  Lr union's  Encyclopedia,  I  read 
under  the  head  "  Helianthus  tuberosus,"  "The 
epithet  Jerusalem  is  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Italian 
word  ghasole  {^irare,  turn  ;  sol,  sun)."  Also  in  the 
Treasury  of  Hotanyt  edited  by  Lindley  and  Moore, 
the  same  statement  is  made,  and  it  is  added,  "  Under 
this  name  it  is  said  to  have  been  originally  distributed 
from  the  Farnesc  Garden  at  Rome  soon  after  its  intro- 
duction to  Europe  in  1617."  Taking  advantage  of 
this  discussion  about  the  shadow,  perhaps  you  will 
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allow  me  to  say  a  word  as  regards  the  substance  of 
the  tuber.  Why  is  it  that  this  most  excellent  veqe* 
table  is  so  little  cultivated  in  this  country  ?  I  rarely, 
I  might  say  never,  see  it  on  any  table  except  my  own, 
and  yet  all  who  eat  it  there  rejoice  in  it.  It  is  easily 
grown,  and  produces  good  returns  as  a  crop.  As  a 
basis  of  soup  it  is  delicious.  In  the  Treasury  of 
Botany  the  writer  says,  "  Since  the  failure  of  the 
Folato  crops  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  has  been 
strongly  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  that  vege- 
table ;  but  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  in  its  favour,  it  is  still  far  from  common,  and 
by  no  means  esteemed  as  much  as  it  deserves  to  be." 
Artichokes  appear  to  have  been  largely  consumed  in 
this  country  until  the  Potato  became  plentiful.  Par* 
kinson  (see  Treasury  of  Botany),  writing  in  1629, 
states  that  they  were  then  so  common  in  London 
"that  even  the  vulgar  began  to  despise  them."  If 
you  agree  with  me  as  to  the  virtues  of  this  tuber,  you 
might,  with  your  authority,  advise  amateur  gardeners 
to  do  something  for  their  own  benefit,  as  I  have  done, 
in  annuallysecuringagoodwintersupplyofit.  W.O.M. 
[We  have  often  suggested  that  plants  shold  be  flowered 
under  glass  so  as  to  secure  seed,  and  thus  possibly  to 
obtain  improved  varieties,  but  no  one  has  acted  on  the 
suggestion  that  we  know  of.  ED.] 

A  Green  Broccoli. — I  have  at  present  in  my 
small  experimental  vegetable  garden  a  rather  curious 
specimen  that  I  can  best  describe  as  above,  and  that 
I  should  like  to  ask  if  any  of  your  readers  are  in  the 
habit  of  growing,  and  if  so,  what  is  their  experience 
of  it?  It  is  not  merely  a  green-purple  nor  a  green- 
white,  nor  can  I  say  it  is  a  sprouting  Broccoli,  as  in 
the  centre  is  a  perfectly  formed  head  about  3-j  inches 
in  diameter,  and  likely  to  be  five  or  six.  It  came  up 
with  Carter's  Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli,  but  is  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  unknown  to  me,  though  you  or 
your  readers  may  know  it.  Would  you  kindly  say? 
W.  7.  Murphy,  CfonmeL 
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POTATOS    AT    BINGLEY   HALL. 

AT  the  annual  display  of  the  Birmingham  Agricultural 
Exhibition  Society,  held  at  Bingley  Hall  during  the  past 
week,  Potatos  were  as  usual  very  largely  represented. 
The  competition  here  is  mainly  confined  to  the  farming 
interest,  and  it  is  all  the  more  gratifying  to  note  the  very 
great  improvement  in  the  produce  shown  during  the  last 
few  vears.  Farmers  being  the  real  cultivators  of  Potatos 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  encouragement  to  them 
to  bestow  increased  care  on  their  cultivation  cannot  but  be 
acting  beneficially  to  all.  This  is  not  only  the  way  to 
improve  the  Potato,  but  to  make  its  improvement  mani- 
fest. Seldom  have  we  seen  finer  examples  than  those 
shown  hereby  Mr.  John  Perry,  Acton  Pigott,  Condover, 
Shrewsbury,  who  obtained  the  Silver  Medal  offered  by 
Mr.  Ottley,  Birmingham,  for  the  best  dish  of  Potatos 
in  the  show  —  the  1st  prize  and  5  guineas  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  for  twelve  distinct 
varieties — the  1st  prize  and  2  guineas  offered  by  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  for  eight  varieties — and  four 
other  1st  prizes.  Every  example  shown  was  almost 
without  a  blemish,  reflecting  very  great  credit  on  the  cul- 
tivator, who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  great  success. 
In  the  collection  of  twelve  distinct  varieties  we  noted 
Avalanche,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Blanchard.  Breadfruit, 
International,  Mr.  Bresee,  Pride  of  America,  Schoolmaster, 
Triumph,  Trophy,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham.  In  the  col- 
lection of  eight  varieties  appeared  Woodstock  Kidney, 
Grampian,  Purple  King,  Pride  of  America,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Mr.  Bresee,  &c.  In  the  class  for  six  varieties 
Woodstock  Kidney,  Matchless,  and  Schoolmaster  were 
specially  good.  In  the  class  for  two  varieties,  one  white 
and  one  coloured,  there  were  many  fine  exhibits,  Mr. 
Perry  winning  with  Cosmopolitan,  a  beautiful  new 
white  kidney,  raised  by  Mr.  Dean,  and  certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  year ;  and  Mr. 
Bresee,  very  handsome  if  not  high  in  quality.  Mr. 
George  Ashley,  Irlam.  Manchester,  was  a  good  2d 
with  Vicar  of  Laleham  and  Magnum  Bonum.  For 
Lapstone  Kidney  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Sir  F. 
Smythe,  Bart.,  Acton  Burnell,  Shrewsbury.  Regents 
were  well  shown,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr. 
George  Dunkley,  Little  Houghton,  Northampton.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Clipstone  Park  Farm, 
Mansfield,  carried  off  ist  honours  in  the  classes  for 
Scotch  Champion  and  any  white-skinned  long  variety, 
and  round  variety  not  provided  for  in  any  of  the 
other  classes.  For  Schoolmaster  the  competition  was 
very  keen,  and  most  of  the  examples  staged  were  very 
fine — Mr.  C.  W.  Howard,  Bridge,  Canterbury,  being 
awarded  the  ist  prize. 

The  most  attractive  and  finest  dish  of  Potatos  in  the 
show  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Perry's  Cosmopolitan,  to 
which  the  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  ;  the  other  varieties 
coming  into  competition  with  it  being  Schoolmaster, 
Woodstock  Kidney,  and  Lapstone,  The  most  promi- 
nent variety  was  no  doubt  Vicar  of  Laleham,  which 
appeared  in  almost  every  collection.  This  prominence 
is  due  greatly  to  the  fact  of  its  purple  colour — there  being 
very  few  purple-skinned  Potatos.  Schoolmaster  was 
very  frequently  exhibited  and  always  very  handsome, 
and  Magnum  Bonum  likewise  seemed  to  be  a  general 
favourite.  The  absence  of  the  coarser  American  sorts, 
which  in  former  years  have  been  far  too  conspicuous 
was  most  noticeable.  Of  new  Potatos,  in  addition  to 
Cosmopolitan,  we  were  pleased  to  note,  amongst  others, 
Dean's  Avalanche,  a  very  promising  variety. 


The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association's 
Show  :  Nov.  24. — The  postponement  of  this  exhibi- 
tion for  a  few  days  [was  very  disappointing  to  many 
strangers  who  travelled  a  long  distance  to  be  present  at 
the  show  on  Tuesday,  and  had  in  consequence  to  return 
without  seeing  it.  The  attendance,  however,  was  good 
In  spite  of  the  drenching  rain  that  fell  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day,  and  the  exhibition  on  the  whole  was 
a  geat  success.  It  was  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  two 
previous  shows  held  by  this  Society,  and  those  competent 
to  judge  pronounced  it  the  best  autumn  show  of  the  year. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  classes  devoted  to  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  but  those  devoted  to  cut  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums  were  well  filled,  and  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  blooms  surpassed  on  the  whole  those  of 
previous  years.  There  were  1000  blooms  entered,  and 
886  of  that  number  were  staged  with  scarcely  a  faulty 
flower  amongst  them.  The  incurved  flowers  were  the 
great  attraction  of  the  exhibition,  while  the  Japanese 
were  far  ahead  of  any  before  staged  in  St.  George's  I  [all, 
and  marked  the  rapid  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
their  cultivation  during  the  past  few  years  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Those  neatly  trained  Chrysanthemums  in 
pots,  which  are  generally  seen  in  better  condition  in 
Liverpool  than  any  other  exhibition  in  the  kingdom, 
were  scarcely  equal  to  the  standard  of  past  years,  not 
being  quite  so  neat  or  the  flowers  so  fine.  This  was 
most  marked  with  the  large  flowering  varieties,  while  the 
ist  prize  collection  of  pompons,  staged  by  Mr.  C. 
Finnigan,  were  remarkable  examples  of  cultivation. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  large  and  of  excellent  quality, 
considering  the  unfavourable  season,  especially  the 
Apples  and  Pears.  The  Grapes  were  all  that  could  be 
desired  as  far  as  the  size  of  the  bunches  was  concerned, 
but  many  lacked  size  of  berry  and  finish. 

Cut  Flowers. — The  incurved  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
as  before  stated,  were  the  great  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
The  blooms  throughout  were  of  large  size  and  substance, 
possessing  that  depth  and  breadth  of  petal  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  blooms  of  Liverpool  growers.  The  com- 
petition was  good,  and  in  many  instances  very  close, 
especially  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms.  There 
were  three  exhibitors,  and  Mr.  F.  Roberts,  gr.  to  W.  D. 
Holt,  Esq.,  West  Derby,  gained  the  premier  award, 
having  only  one  point  to  spare  over  the  2d  prize  collec- 
tion, which  was  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Mease,  gr.  to  W. 
Nicol,  Esq.,  Aigburth  ;  Mr.  T.  Leadbetter,  gr.  to  R.  N. 
Dale,  Esq.,  Bromborough  Hall,  took  the  remaining 
prize.  The  ist  collection  contained  grand  blooms  of 
Mr.  Howe,  Golden  Empress,  Empress  of  India,  Mr. 
Bunn,  grand  ;  Mrs.  Heale,  Mr.  Cullingford,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  very  fine  ;  Barbara,  White  Venus,  Refulgens, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Princess  Teck,  and  White 
Beverley.  Mr.  Mease  had  splendid  flowers  of  Novelty, 
John  Salter,  Mr.  Howe,  Princess  of  Wales,  Queen  of 
England,  Emily  Dale,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  and  a  remark- 
able bloom  of  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington.  There  were 
six  competitors  in  the  class  for  eighteen,  and  the  compe- 
tition was  again  very  close,  Mr.  J.  Jellico,  gr.  to  F. 
H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Woolton,  took  the  lead  with 
superb  flowers  of  Pink  Venus,  Lady  Slade,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Empress  of  India,  and  others  similar 
to  those  named  in  the  preceding  class.  Mr.  F.  Foster, 
gr.  to  J.  Brancker,  Esq.,  Wavertree,  and  Mr.  ].  War- 
rington, gr.  to  T.  Bright,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  were  awarded 
the  remaining  prizes  in  the  order  named,  both  show- 
ing well.  In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  from  which  ex- 
hibitors in  the  two  classes  enumerated  were  excluded, 
Mr.  Brantingham,  gr.  to  S.  Still,  Esq.,  Claughton,  was 
ist,  with  a  fine  box  of  blooms.  Mr.  G.  Burden,  gr. 
to  G.  Cockburn,  Esq.,  Oxton,  followed  closely.  Messrs. 
W.  Todd,  gr.  to  J.  W.  Cropper,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  and  R. 
G.  Waterman,  gr.  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  were  placed  equal 
3d,  several  excellent  stands  being  left  out.  In  the  cor- 
responding class  for  twelve  Messrs.  T.  Leadbetter,  G. 
Mease,  and  Foster,  were  the  prize-takers  in  the  order 
named,  Mr.  F.  Roberts  being  awarded  an  extra 
prize. 

Japanese  kinds. — In  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms,  Mr. 
G.  Mease  was  ist,  with  a  beautiful  stand  of  very  fresh 
blooms  of  good  colour.  His  best  blooms  were  Curiosity, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Elaine,  Soleil  Levant,  The 
Khedive,  Criterion,  Apollo  and  Mad.  Andiguier.  Mr.  F. 
Roberts  was  a  close  2d,  having  fine  flowers  of  Bronze 
Dragon,  Bismarck,  and  Hiver  Fleur.  Mr.  W.  Wilson. 
Gateacre,  was  3d.  Mr.  J.  Jellico  took  the  lead  for 
twelve  blooms,  Mr.  Brantingham  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Water- 
man being  2d  and  3d  respectively. 

For  twelve  Anemones,  not  less  than  six  varieties, 
Mr.  J.  Jellico  was  again  ist,  showing  Gluck,  Bijou, 
Lady  Margaret,  Mr.  Goderaux,  and  Acquisition.  The 
same  exhibitor  was  well  ahead  for  twelve  reflexed  flowers, 
staging  King  of  Crimsons  in  beautiful  condition  ;  Dr. 
Sharp,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  lilac  and  golden  Christine  were 
also  good.  The  pompon  cut  blooms  need  no  special 
comment. 

Bouquets  were  not  numerous  but  good,  Mr.  C. 
Rylance,  Ormskirk,  gaining  the  premier  award  in  the 
nurserymen's  class  ;  Mr.  G.  Downes,  florist,  97,  Lodge 
Lane,  being  2d.  In  the  local  class  Messrs.  J.  Agnew,  G. 
Leadbetter,  and  W.  Evans  were  the  prize-takers.  Mr. 
J.  Phythian,  gr.  to  D.  Walker,  Esq.,  Forest  Lawn, 
west  Derby,  was  deservedly  ist  in  the  class  for  one 
epergne  suitable  for  table  decoration.  On  the  whole 
these  exhibits  were  too  heavy,  a  fault  too  prevalent  in 
the  arrangement  of  cut  flowers. 

Trained  Chrysan  them  urns  in  pots. — In  the  class  for 
six  large  flowering  kinds,  Mr.  C.  Finnigan,  gr.  to  W. 
Burnyeat,  Esq.,  Huyton,  was  well  ahead  with  good  well- 


flowered,  neatly-trained  specimens  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  Prince 
of  Wales,  George  Glenny,  lleroof  Stoke  Newington,  and 
Golden  Empress  of  India.  Mr.  Gowan,  gr.  to  J.  Cun- 
ningham, Esq.,  Mossley  Hill,  was  the  only  other  ex- 
hibitor. For  four  plants  Mr.  S.  Whitfield,  gr.  to  J.  T. 
Cross,  Esq.,  Beechwood,  Aigburth,  was  ist  with  fair 
plants  of  Beverley,  Fingal,  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  The  last 
mentioned  exhibitor  was  ist  inthe  class  for  six  pompons, 
with,  without  doubt,  the  finest  trained  plants  in  the 
exhibition.  The  plants  staged  were  very  fresh  and  pro- 
fusely flowered  examples  of  white  and  golden  Cedo 
Nulli,  Aigle  d'Or,  St.  Michael,  and  Mrs.  Hutt  ;  Mr.  S. 
Whitfield  was  the  other  competitor,  and  was  awarded 
the  2d  prize  with  good  plants,  the  blooms  being  smaller 
and  less  numerous.  For  four  plants  Mr.  Finnigan  was 
again  to  the  front,  staging  similar  varieties  to  those  in 
his  previous  collection,  except  a  beautiful  small  white 
variety  named  Snowball ;  Messrs.  ].  Hurst,  gr.  to  W. 
B.  Bowering,  Esq.,  and  W.  Bustard  were  placed  equal 
3d.  For  one  standard  Mr.  E.  Green  took  the  lead  with 
a  fine  specimen  of  Mrs.  Dixon.  The  same  exhibitor 
and  Mr.  Gowan  were  the  competitors  for  one  pyramid, 
both  staging  well-grown  plants. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — These  were  scarcely 
so  conspicuous  as  at  past  exhibitions,  except  thcCrotons 
staged  by  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gr.  to  C.  W.  Newmann,  Esq., 
Wyncote,  Allerton,  which  were  remarkable  examples  of 
cultivation.  In  the  class  for  six  plants,  not  less  than  three 
in  flower,  there  were  three  collections.  Mr.  Mease  was 
a  long  way  ahead,  showing  well  Croton  Disraeli,  6  feet 
through,  and  well  coloured  ;  Gleichenia  Mendeli,  about 
the  same  size,  and  in  excellent  health  ;  Centropogon 
Lucyanus,  about  7  feet 'through,  and  well  bloomed; 
Azalea  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  BouvardiaVreelandi,  and  a 
goodThrinax  elegans.  Mr.  A.  R.Cox,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Watts, 
Esq.,  Allerton,  was  2d,  his  best  plant  being  Croton  angusti- 
folius.  For  four  plants,  two  flowering  and  two  foliage,  Mr. 
W.  Mease  was  again  ist,  with  Crotons  Williamsii  and 
majesticus,  about  7  feet  through  each,  and  in  splendid 
condition.  His  flowering  plants  were  a  large  pot  of 
Calanthe  Veitchii  and  Azalea  amcena  ;  Mr.  J.  Hurst 
was  2d,  his  best  plant  being  Phoenix  rupicola. 

For  three  Palms,  or  Cycads,  there  were  only  two  exhi- 
bitors, and  Mr.  Thrupp  took  the  lead,  followed  closely  by 
Mr.  Whitfield.  For  one  plant  the  last-named  exhibitor 
was  ist  with  a  large  specimen  of  Kentia  australis,  Mr. 
Thrupp  being  the  other  competitor.  Epiphyllums  were 
well  represented,  and  the  plants  staged  were  of  large 
size,  and  remarkably  well  bloomed.  Mr.  P.  Barber,  gr. 
to  Mrs.  Barnsley,  Aigburth,  was  ist  ;  Mr.  Vaughan,  gr. 
to  R.  Coltart,  Esq.,  2d  ;  and  Mr.  Bustard,  gr,  to  J. 
Lewis,  Esq.,  3d.  For  one  plant  the  competition  was 
keen,  and  Mr.  Barber  and  Mr.  E.  Green,  gr.  to  J. 
Woolwright,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  were  placed  equal  ist. 
Messrs.  Vaughan  and  Thrupp  took  the  remaining 
awards  in  the  order  as  named. 

Primulas  were  fair,  some  seven  exhibitors  staging  for 
the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  six  plants.  The  plants  were 
large  and  moderately  well  flowered.  Mr.  Brown,  gr.  to 
G.  Webster,  Esq.,  Upton,  was  ist  with  the  most  bril- 
liant-coloured specimens  ;  Messrs.  E.  Green  and  J. 
Phythian  2d  and  3d.  Standard  Mignonettes  were  good. 
Mr.  W.  Evans,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lockett,  took  the  lead,  fol- 
lowed by  Messrs.  J.  Hurst  and  W.  Bustard. 

Table  plants  were  small  and  neat,  especially  the  ist 
prize  lot  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Park,  gr.  to  R.  A. 
Ffarrington,  Esq.,  Wigan.  His  most  striking  plants 
were  Croton  angustifolius,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Geonoma 
gracilis,  and  Dracaena  Guilfoylei.  Mr.  S.  Agnew,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Watts,  was  a  close  2d,  and  Mr.  Thrupp  a  good  3d. 
Mr.  E.  Green  was  the  principal  prize-taker  for  Poin- 
settias,  and  Mr.  J.  Phythian  for  Roman  Hyacinths, 
neither  being  as  good  as  are  generally  seen  in  Liverpool. 
■=  Ferns. — There  were  only  three  exhibitors  in  the  class 
for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Stephen- 
son, gr.  to  Mrs.  Horsfall  was  well  ist,  showing 
Adiantum  excisum,  4  feet  through  ;  A.  formosum,  A. 
farleyense,  good  ;  and  a  large  Davallia  Mooreana,  7  feet 
through.  Mr.  Gore,  gr.  to  T,  Holder,  Esq.,  Princes 
Park,  2d,  with  a  good  plant  of  Cibotium  regale. 
Mr.  J.  Gore  was  ist  for  one  Tree  Fern,  showing  Dicksonia 
antarctica  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Leadbetter,  gr.  to  T.  S.  Tinnis, 
.  Esq.,  Huyton,  2d,  with  the  same  variety  ;  Mr.  J.  Phy- 
thian 3d,  with  Alsophila  australis. 

Orchids. — The  schedule  only  provided  four  classes  for 
these  plants,  but  for  the  prizes  offered  the  plants  exhi- 
bited were  not  only  of  better  quality,  but  more  numerous 
than  we  have  before  seen  them  in  St.  George's  Hall.  For 
three  plants  (distinct),  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  gr  to  J.  E. 
Reynolds,  Esq.,  Sandsfield  Park,  West  Derby  was  ist, 
having  well  flowered  plants  of  Dendrobium  heterocarpum, 
Odontoglossum  Londesboroughianum,  and  O.  Alexandra; ; 
Messrs.  W.  Moss,  gr.  to  W.  Holland,  Esq.,  and 
J.  Edwards,  gr.  to  S.  Walker,  Esq.,  were  placed  equal 
2d,  the  former  showing  Laslia  anceps,  and  the  latter 
Masdevallia  tovarense.  Mr.  J.  Edwards  was  ist  for 
one  plant,  with  a  good  Odontoglossum  Alexandra, 
Mr.  J.  Wilson  2d  with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  J. 
Gore  3d.  For  two  Calanthes  Mr,  Moss  took  the  lead 
with  very  fine  plants,  and  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  was  ist 
for  one  plant. 

Fruit. — For  the  collection  of  twelve  dishes  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  took  the  lead, 
followed  closely  by  Mr.  Hannagan,  gr.  to  R.  C.  Naylor, 
Esq.,  HootontHall,  Chester.  The  former  staged  two 
fair  Pines,  Grapes — Gros  Colmar,  well-coloured  large 
berries,  but  small  in  the  bunch  ;  Barbarossa,  and  Ali- 
cante, good  in  every  respect,  but  rather  small  in  the 
berry  ;  while  Golden  Queen  and  Mrs.  Pince  were  good; 
a  small  fruit  of  Read's  hybrid  Melon  ;  Pears — Glou 
Morceau,  Beurre  Diel  ;  Apple — King  of  the  Pippins, 
&c.  The  second  collection  contained  good  Alicante  and 
Gros  Colmar  Grapes,  Conqueror  of  Europe  Melon, 
good  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Glou 
Morceau  Pears.    There  were  four  exhibitors  in  the  class 
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for  six  dishes  (Pines  excluded).  The  last-named  exhibi- 
tor was  1st,  having  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
Ribston  Pippin  and  King  of  the  Pippins  Apples,  and 
good  Pears— the  same  as  in  his  2d  prize  collection.  Mr. 
W.  Mease  was  2d,  having  good  Duronrleau  Pears,  and 
the  same  variety  of  Grapes.  Mr.  W.  Evans  was  3d,  with 
rather  inferior  Grapes,  his  other  dishes  being  good. 

For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  (Muscat  flavour), 
Mr.  J.  Kelley,  gr.  to  Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  was  ist, 
with  good  examples  of  Mrs.  Pince  ;  Mr.  W.  Roberts, 
gr.  to  T.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Gateacre,  2d;  and  Mr.  J. 
Stephenson,  3d,  both  showing  the  same  variety.  There 
were  fourteen  competitors  in  the  class  for  two  bunches  of 
black  (any  other  variety).  Mr.  F.  Fergusson,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Patterson  was  1st,  with  large  well  finished  bunches  of 
Barbarossa ;  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  gr.  to  T.  Hardy,  Esq. , 
Kimberley,  Notts,  2d,  with  Gros  Colmar,  a  fine  well 
coloured  bunch,  with  berries  of  a  very  large  size  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Wilson,  Gateacre,  3d.  Seven  lots  were  staged 
in  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  (Muscat 
flavour)  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Middleton,  gr.  to  R.  Pilkington, 
Esq.,  Raintord  Hall,  was  ist,  with  well  finished  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  ;  Mr.  W.  Roberts  2d,  and  Mr.  F.  Elcock, 
gr.  to  W.  H.  Dixon,  Esq.,  3d.  For  two  bunches  of  any 
other  variety  of  white  Grape  there  were  six  lots  staged. 
Mr.  Wallis,  Keele  Hall,  was  ist,  with  beautiful 
examples  of  Golden  Queen  ;  Mr.  W.  Mease  followed, 
with  White  Tokayj;  and  Mr.  J.  Hurst  3d.  For  four 
varieties  of  Grapes  (distinct)  there  were  eight  compe- 
titors. Mr.  Lewis  secured  the  premier  position  with  a 
large  bunch  of  Barbarossa,  Gros  Colmar,  and  a  Muscat 
Hamburgh  ;  Mr.  j.  Wallis  was  a  good  2d,  having  smaller 
but  well  finished  bunches  ;  Mr.  C.  Finnigan  being  the 
remaining  successful  exhibitor. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of 
Pears  Mr.  Goodacre  was  ist,  with  grand  dishes  of  Gros 
Calabasse,  very  large  ;  Marie  Louise,  Beurre"  Diel, 
large  ;  Beurre-  Clairgeau,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Napoleon,  and  General  Todtleben.  Mr. 
Hannagan  was  placed  2d,  having  good  Glou  Morceau 
and  Hacon's  Incomparable;  Mr.  J.  Lowndes  being  3d. 
Mr.  W.  Mease  was  successful  in  the  corresponding 
class  for  four  dishes  with  Marie  Louise,  remarkably 
fine  ;  Beurre  Bachelier,  and  Beurre  Diel  ;  Messrs.  Han- 
nagan and  Lowndes  were  2d  and  3d  in  the  order 
named.  For  one  dish  (local)  Mr.  W.  Evans  was  ist, 
with  Beurre  Diel ;  Mr.  Hannagan  2d,  with  Marie 
Louise  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Mease  3d  with  Winter  Nelis  ; 
sixteen  dishes  were  staged  in  this  class.  For  one  dish  of 
stewing  Pears  (open),  Mr.  Goodacre  was  ist  with  large 
fruits  of  Calillac,  Mr.  J.  Kelley  2d  with  the  same 
variety,  and  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  gr.  to  S.  E.  Shirley, 
Esq.,  3d. 

Apples,  considering  the  season,  were  plentiful  and  very 
fine  ;  there  were  six  collections  staged  in  the  class  for  six 
dessert  kinds — Messrs.  Hannagan,  Gardiner,  and  Good- 
acre,  being  the  successful  competitors.  The  ist  collec- 
tion comprised  Blenheim  Orange,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
good  ;  Golden  Reinette,  Fearn's  Pippin,  and  Ribston 
Pippin  ;  Mr.  Gardiner  showing  well  Cox's  Pomona,  Adam's 
Pearmain,  and  Baxter's  Pearmain.  In  the  corresponding 
class  (local)  for  three  dishes  Mr.  S.  Whitfield  was  ist, 
with  good  Wyken  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Ribston 
Pippin— Messrs.  W.  Evans  and  Hannagan  being  2dand  3d. 
For  one  dish  Mr.  Foster  took  the  lead.  For  eight  dishes 
of  kitchen  varieties  Mr.  Hannagan  was  ist,  with  grand 
dishes  of  Alfriston,  Warner's  King,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Hawthornden,  and  Yorkshire  Greening.  Mr.  Gardiner 
was  2d  with  superb  dishes  of  Cox's  Pomona  and  Blen- 
heim Orange,  and  Mr.  Goodacre  3d— five  collections 
being  staged.  In  the  local  class  for  four  dishes  Mr.  T. 
Johnston,  Higher  Bettington,  was  ist,  having  D.  T. 
Fish,  very  large  ;  and  Rylance's  Surprise.  Mr.  Hanna- 
gan 2d,  having  good  Mere  de  Menage,  Messrs.  John- 
ston, Whitfield,  and  Evans,  were  the  prize-takers  for  one 
dish. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits.— Mr.  Swan,  gr.  to  W,  Leech, 
Esq.,  Oakley,  Fallowfield,  staged  a  new  hybrid  Dendro- 
bium  named  Leechianum,  raised  by  him  between  D. 
nobile  and  D.  heterocarpum.  The  specimens  exhibited 
were  covered  with  blooms  of  an  immense  size,  and  were 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  The  judges  awarded 
Mr.  Swan  a  First-class  Certificate,  which  was  well  deserved. 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  Aigburth  Nursery,  contri- 
buted a  large  assortment  of  small  decorative  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  ;  the  Horticultural  Company  (John 
Cowan),  Garston  Vineyard,  a  similar  group  ;  Messrs. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  collections  of  zonal 
Pelargonium  blooms  and  Salvias,  in  their  usual  neat 
style— amongst  the  latter  Mons.  Issachon-  was  very 
striking  ;  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newton  Nur- 
series, Chester,  a  box  of  Euonymus  radicans  variegata 
(new),  also  a  collection  of  Pernettyas  ;  Mr.  C.  Rylance, 
Ormskirk,  a  collection  of  Apples ;  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  a 
large  well  finished  bunch  of  Barbarossa  Grape,  for  which 
an  extra  prize  was  awarded. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Richardson,  Curator,  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  the  able  committee  of  gardeners,  deserve 
congratulating  upon  the  able  manner  in  which  the  exhi- 
bition throughout  was  conducted. 


Ealing  Horticultural  Society.- -The  annual 
autumn  exhibition  of  this  flourishing  suburban  society  is 
always  a  pretty  one,  and  certainly  the  one  held  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Ealing  Dean,  on  the  22d  ult.  was  if  possible 
even  prettier  and  certainly  much  brighter  than  its  fellows. 
The  show  is  always  rich  in  decorative  groups  of  plants, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  whole  of  the  large  elevated 
platform  was  well  occupied  by  a  fine  lot  of  plants  most 
effectively  arranged  by  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  T.  Pye,  Esq., 
and  well  merited  the  first  place  in  the  miscellaneous 
class.  Other  fine  groups  came  from  Mr.  Hudson,  gr.  to 
H.  ].  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  who  exhi- 
bited his  customary  excellent  taste  in  arrangement,  his 


plants  including  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Crotons  in  rich  colour, 
Calanthes,  Narcissi,  Solanums,  Chinese  Primroses,  &c. 
Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  C.  N.  Peal,  Esq.,  Ealing,  had  a  very 
bright  group,  as  also  had  Mr.  Chadwick,  gr.  to  E.  M. 
Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  ;  and  from  Mr.  Fountain,  gr. 
to  Miss  Wood,  also  of  Hanger  Hill,  came  a  capital  group 
of  Ferns  and  Mosses.  From  the  trade  growers  came 
capital  collections,  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  Ealing  Dean, 
having  a  superb  lot  of  his  giganteum  compaclum  Cycla- 
men, of  splendid  form  and  quality.  Messrs.  C.  Lee  & 
Sons,  Ealing,  set  up  not  only  a  fine  group  of  Chry- 
santhemums in  pots,  but  sent  also  sonic  eight  dozen  fine 
cut  flowers.  Messrs.  Fromow  \  Sons  of  Turnham 
Green  had  a  grand  group  of  large  flowered  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  pots.  A  better  has  hardly  been  seen  this  season, 
and  being  neatly  faced  with  small  Palms,  Crotons,  and 
Grevillea  robusta,  had  a  telling  appearance.  Mr.  Weed- 
on,  Ealing,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  both  exhibited  collec- 
tions, the  first  of  excellent  plants,  and  the  latter  some 
thirty  dishes  ot  good  Potatos.  There  were  numerous 
collections  of  plants  in  the  various  classes  —  large 
flowered  pompons  and  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
Chinese  Primroses,  Solanums,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
plants,  and  various  other  things,  all  materially  helping 
the  show.  The  chief  competitive  feature  ot  the  exhibi- 
bition  was  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
eight  of  them  to  be  Japanese.  Five  growers 
competed,  and  the  best  lot  came  from  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  gr. 
to  J.  N.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  Chalfont  Park,  Gerrard's  Cross, 
who  had  in  his  boxes  fine  blooms  of  Baron  de  Prailly, 
Grandiflorum,  Mons.  Ardene,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Madam  Andiguier,  and  Meg  Merrilies,  Japanese  ;  and 
Empress  of  India,  jardin  des  Plantes,  Prince  Alfred, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Barbara,  and  Cherub,  all  fine,  amongst 
his  incurved  flowers.  A  good  lot  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Baird,  gr.  to  C.  Dane,  Esq.,  Ealing,  who  was  2d.  The 
general  quality  was  so  good,  that  prizes  were  awarded  to 
each  of  the  exhibitors.  Amongst  other  cut  blooms,  which 
were  many  and  very  good,  the  bunches  of  pompons 
were  perhaps  the  best.  Mr.  Nye's  gardener  had  a  fine 
stand  of  dozen  kinds,  comprising  Marabout,  Charles 
Dickens,  St.  Thais,  Adele  Presette,  Alexandria,  Mdlle. 
Marthe,  Mrs.  Anstie,  St.  Michael,  Madame  Montells, 
Mustapha,  and  the  pretty  white  Bijou  d'Horticulturc. 
Mr.  Baird  had  the  best  six  pompon  bunches,  and  Mr.  R. 
Dean  was  2d,  both  having  Marabout,  Mdlle.  Marthe, 
Adele  Presette,  &c. 

There  were  not  less  than  sixteen  competitors  for  the 
prizes  for  four  dishes  of  Potatos,  offered  by  P.  McKinlay, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Wright,  gr.  to  G.  Greenfield,  Esq.,  Hanwell, 
coming  ist  with  Fillbasket,  Schoolmaster,  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  and  Magnum  Bonum — a  cottager,  Jas.  Wilson, 
Jun.,  coming  2d  with  Blanchard,  Vicar  of  Laleham, 
"International,  and  Holborn  Favourite.  The  samples 
were  all  remarkably  fine  and  good.  In  the  class  for  three 
dishes  another  cottager  was  ist  with  handsome  samples 
of  Schoolmaster,  International,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham. 
There  were  eleven  entries  in  that  class.  The  best  cooked 
kidney  Potato  shown  was  Magnum  Bonum,  and  the  best 
round  Radstock  Beauty,  both  admirably  served  up  by 
the  same  cottager.  Collections  of  six  kinds  of  vegetables 
were  largely  shown,  Mr.  Stone,  gr.  to  W.  Mead,  Esq., 
Ealing,  having  the  best  lot.  Mr.  Wardle,  gr.  to  C. 
Cunner,  Esq.,  Twyford  Abbey,  had  in  dishes  of  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Nelson  Codlin,  and  Pott's  Seedling,  the  best 
kitchen  Apples  ;  and  in  Margil,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Blenheim  Pippin,  the  best  dessert  kinds.  Some  wonder- 
ful samples  of  Beurre  Bachelier  Pear,  not  for  competi- 
tion, were  sent  by  Mr.  Garland,  gr.  to  C.  B.  Bensley, 
Esq.,  Greensford  ;  and  Mr.  Baird  had  some  good  Black 
Alicante  and  Bowood  Muscat  Grapes. 

The  cottagers'  vegetables  were  as  usual  wonderfully 
good.  

Staines  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. — 
This  is  a  newly  formed  Society,  and  held  its  first  show 
in  the  Staines  Town  Hall,  a  new  and  capacious  building, 
on  the  23d  ult.  If  the  beginning  is  to  be  accepted  as  an 
augury  of  its  future  the  shows  to  come  will  soon  occupy 
a  high  position.  It  is  in  the  expansion  of  societies  and 
exhibitions  of  this  sort  that  we  see  how  fast  and  wide  is 
a  love  for  the  Chrysanthemum  spreading,  and  in  time 
we  may  look  to  find  an  autumn  exhibition  of  this  grand 
hardy  flower  in  every  small  town  in  the  kingdom.  As  is 
usual  in  the  arrangement  of  these  shows,  the  groups  of 
plants  in  flower  were  arranged  round  the  sides  of  the 
hall,  and  the  fact  that  not  less  than  eight  of  these,  and 
all  showy  and  good,  were  in  competition  shows  at  once 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  growers  of  the  popular  autumn 
flower  in  the  district.  The  best  group,  carrying  a  lot  of 
fine  blooms,  and  the  plants  effectively  arranged,  were 
sent  by  Mr.  Thatcher,  gr.  to  H.  L.  Benwell,  Esq., 
Thorpe  ;  Mr.  Ilutchings.  gr.  to  C.  Ashby,  Esq., Staines, 
taking  2d  place  also  with  an  excellent  lot  of  plants  ;  and 
Mr.  H.  Craile,  gr.  to  G.  F.  Yeo,  Esq.,  Staines,  was  a 
good  3d.  Some  extra  prizes  were  awarded  in  this  class. 
Large- flowered  dwarf-trained  plants  were  but  moderate, 
as  might  be  expected  at  a  first  show,  and  yet  curiously 
enough  the  four  large-flowered  standards  sent  by  Mr. 
Sims,  gr.  to  J.  W.  Pimm,  Esq.,  Staines,  were  so  good 
that  we  have  not  seen  better  this  autumn.  They  con- 
sisted of  Refulgence,  St.  Patrick,  Venus,  and  the  Japanese 
Elaine.  Mr.  Craile  showed  for  the  2d  place  four  hardly 
less  meritorious  plants.  Mr.  Sims  had  in  St.  Michael 
and  Mr.  Murray  the  best  pair  of  standard  pompons, 
and  they  were,  if  not  large,  at  least  capitally  grown  and 
flowered.  There  were  also  some  pyramid  plants,  but 
these  in  one  case  were  too  stiffly  tied,  and  in  another, 
and,  of  course,  the  most  effective  plants,  had  all  the 
blooms  tied  to  one  face. 

As  we  have  remarked  elsewhere,  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
for  which  a  class  for  six  plants  was  included,  were  finely 
represented,  there  being  several  collections.  Mr.  Sims" 
beautiful  plants  occupied  a  prominent  place  on  the  plat- 
form, and  others,  including  a  capital  but  less  trained  lot, 


came  from  Mr.  J.  Cox,  gr.  to  F.  Neville,  Esq.,  Staines, 
the  white  and  scarlet  forms  of  Vesuvius  being  superbly 
flowered.  There  were  numerous  good  Chinese  Primulas, 
Mr.  Sims  having  the  best  half-dozen,  young  and  well 
flowered.  Mr.  H.  Jemmett,  gr.  to  H.  C  Paice,  Esq., 
Egham,  had  the  best  six  Solanums,  well-berried  plants  ; 
and  Mr.  Riddick,  of  Egham,  was  ist  with  six  pots  of 
Mignonette,  dwarf,  full  of  bloom,  and  admirably  grown. 
There  were  some  half-dozen  collections  of  this  sweet- 
scented  plant  staged.  Cyclamens  were  in  moderate 
form,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Jemmett.  Cut  flowers 
were  fairly  good,  but  the  competition  in  the  open  classes 
for  twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese 
flowers  was  poor.  Mr.  Thatcher  had  the  best  tweniy- 
four  incurved  flowers,  a  moderate  lot,  and  was  also  ist 
with  a  similar  sample  of  Japanese.  A  very  good  twenty- 
four  incurved  blooms  in  the  limited  class  came  from  Mr. 
H.  Gray,  gr.  to  Griffith  Thomas,  Esq.,  Englefield  Green. 
Mr.  Hutchings  was  2d  in  that  class,  but  had  the  best 
twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  ;  whilst  Mr.  Cox  had  the 
best  twelve  incurved  blooms.  There  was  also  good  com- 
petition in  the  Anemone  and  pompon  varieties.  Good 
Apples  came  from  Mr.  Sims,  whose  ist  prize  four  dishes 
were  fine  Small's  Admirable,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Ribston  and 
Blenheim  Pippins.  The  best  desiert  Pears  were  Beurre 
Diel  and  Marechal  de  la  Cour,  and  came  from  Mr. 
Hutchings,  Mr.  Thatcher  coming  2d  with  fine  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  Ingc-od  bunches 
of  Madresfield  Court,  Mr.  Craile  had  the  best  black, 
several  other  bunches  being  staged.  Some  good  vege- 
tables in  collections  of  six  kinds  came  from  Mr.  Spring- 
thorpe,  gr.  to  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Egham,  and  others; 
and  Mr.  Marcham,  gr.  to  the  Count  de  Morclla,  Vir- 
ginia Water,  staged  twelve  kinds  of  capital  quality,  but 
not  for  competition.  Mention  must  be  made  of  a  fine 
lot  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  staged  by  Mr.  Sims, 
as  also  a  telling  group  of  Chrysanthemums  from  Mr. 
Nichol,  gr.  to  W.  Burchell,  Esq.,  Laleham,  both  not  in 
competition.  A  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  show  was  a 
dinner-table  laid  and  decorated  for  twelve  persons  bv 
Messrs.|Smith  &  Larke,  of  Ashford — Chrysanthemums  and 
Maidenhair  Ferns  being  almost  exclusively  employed  in 
the  floral  decorations,  which  were  greatly  admired,  and  it 
is  hoped  will  stimulate  ladies  in  the  district  to  arrange 
epergnes  and  vases  at  the  shows  in  years  to  come. 


Wellingborough  Floral  and  Horticultural : 
Nov.  17  and  18. — This  was  to  a  large  extent  a  Chrysan- 
themum show,  and  the  spacious  Corn  Exchange  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  highly  creditable  collections  of 
plants  and  cut  flowers  ;  fruit  and  vegetables  being  well 
represented.  The  plants  especially,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
exhibits,  were  a  marked  advance  on  those  of  last  year  ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  great  regret  that  the  shows  will  have 
to  be  discontinued  for  lack  of  support. 

The  best  six  plants  of  large  flowered  Chrysanthemums 
were  staged  by  Mr.  Hilburn,  gr.  to  C.  J.  K.  Woolston, 
Esq.,  Wellingborough — nice  compact  well  grown  and 
bloomed  specimens  of  medium  size  ;  Mr.  T.  Clayson,  gr. 
to  W.  Woolston,  Esq.,  was  2d,  with  good  specimens. 
In  the  amateurs'  class  for  the  same  number  nice  examples 
were  staged  by  Mr.  T.  Clayson,  who  was  ist;  2d,  D. 
Dulley,  Esq.  Many  of  the  specimens  in  the  foregoing 
classes  bore  from  forty  to  fifty  well  developed  flowers. 
There  was  a  class  for  six  plants  grown  naturally  without 
any  tying  down,  and  here  Mr.  Hilburn  was  again  ist, 
with  good  examples  well  grown  and  flowered  :  and  the 
same  exhibitor  had  the  best  group  of  plants  to  fill  a  space 
of  50  feet,  and  very  showy  and  pretty  they  were  ;  Mr.  T. 
Clayson  was  2d.  With  six  excellent  naturally  grown 
plants,  Mr.  Dulley  was  well  in  ist  in  the  amateurs'  cla:>s. 
Japanese  varieties  were  a  pleasing  feature,  and  the  com- 
pany appeared  to  admire  the  large  and  gaily-coloured 
flowers  immensely.  Mr.  Hilburn  had  the  best  six  plants. 
Strange  to  say  no  pompon  varieties  as  plants  were  forth- 
coming, nor  were  there  classes  for  cut  blooms  of  these. 
The  best  twenty-four  blooms  of  large  flowered  incurved 
Chrysanthemums  came  from  Mr.  Hilburn,  Mr.  T. 
Clayson  being  2d.  Mr.  Hilburn  had  also  the  best  twelve 
blooms,  Mr.  Clayson  being  again  2d  ;  and  the  former 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums. In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  cut  blooms  of 
incurved  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  D.  Dulley  was  ist,  and 
Mr.  T.  Clayson  2d.  In  the  class  for  twelve  cut  blooms 
of  any  kinds  of  Chrysanthemum  the  order  was  reversed, 
Mr.  Clayson  taking  ist  place.  In  this  division  Mr.  John 
Martin  had  the  best  twelve  cut  blooms  of  Japanese 
varieties. 

Collections  of  plants  greatly  helped  the  show.  I  then 
class  for  collections  of  twelve  specimens  some  capital 
subjects  were  staged,  and  the  two  groups  were  admir- 
ably displayed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  I  lere  Mr. 
Hilburn  was  well  ahead  with  very  fine  examples  of 
Cyathea  Smilhii,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Drac.cna  australis, 
Latania  borbonica,  Arcca  sapida,  Encephalarlos  villosus, 
Camellia  alba  plena,  &c;  2d,  Mr.   Jas.    Ilibberd,  gr.  to 

C.  Watkin,  Esq.,  who  had  a  very  fine  Cycas  revoluta, 
Thrinax  elegans,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Caladium  escu- 
lentum,  &c.  Mr.  Hilburn  had  the  best  six  Ferns,  and 
Mr.  C.  Hibberd  the  second  best ;  an  extra  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  D.  Percival,  In  the  amateurs'  class  for 
six  Ferns,  Mr.  D.  Percival  was  ist,  and  J.  W.  Sharman, 
Esq.,  2d.  The  class  for  six  plants  of  any  kind  brought 
a  pretty  group  from  Mr.  Clayson,  who  had  -two  excel- 
lently flowered  specimens  of  the  crimson  Celosia  pyra- 
midalis,  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  Platycerium  alcicorne, 
and  others;  2d,  Mr.  J.  W.  Sharman,  There  were 
classes  for  Chinese  Primulas,  and  a  good  lot  of  plants 
was  also  staged  for  table  decorations  and  bouquets. 

Mr.  D.  Percival  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  Grapes, 
staging  excellent  examples  of  Gros  Colmar  and  Mrs. 
Pince's  Black  Muscats  ;  Mr.  Clayson  was  2d,  wilh  good 
bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince  and  Raisin  de  Calabre  ;  and  Mr. 

D.  Dulley  was  placed  equal  2d  with  two  good  bunches 
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of  Gros  Colmar.  Mr.  Percival  had  the  best  collection 
of  fruit  in  the  open  class,  staging  Gros  Colmar  and  Mrs. 
PiDCC  Gripes,  and  fine  Pears  and  Apples,  In  the 
amateur  class  Mr.  [.  Dulley  had  the  best  collection  of 
(nut,  showing  Lady  Downe's,  Raisin  de  Calabre,  and 
Gros  Colmar  Grapes,  Tears,  and  Apples. 

In  the  cottager  s  division  there  was  a  good  display,  a 
few  of  the  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  being  especially 
well  grown  ;  they  also  showed  capital  culinary  and 
dessert  Apples,  which,  though  not  numerous,  were  yet 
very  good. 

The  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition 
took  place  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Nov.  22 
and  23,  in  the  Town  Hall.  Although  a  good  exhibition 
and  well  attended,  the  specimen  Chrysanthemums 
general!)  were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard,  but 
there  were  notable  exceptions,  especially  Mr.  Dyer's 
nine  plants,  u  hieh  took  the  1st  prize  in  class  i, 
and  Mr.  J.  Crook's  excellent  six  plants,  which  took 
the  isl  prize  in  class  2.  The  specimen  pompons  were 
very  fine  plants,  but  were  not  fully  open.  In  the 
cut-flower  class  Mr.  G  A.  Everett  took  the  1st  prize 
with  an  excellent  lot,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tonics  exhibited 
well  in  this  class.  Two  stands  of  Japanese  varieties, 
exhibited  by  the  two  growers  just  named,  were  very  fine 
indeed,  and  were  much  admired.  In  the  classes  for 
ornamental  flowering  plants,  Mr.  Walter  Jones,  gr.  to 
C.  K.  Mathews,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Dyer,  gr.  to  Walter 
Showell,  Esq.,  were  in  the  front  rank  with  well-grown 
specimens,  Mr.  Jones'  lot  being  especially  good, 
Chinese  Primulas  were  plentiful,  and  as  usual  fine. 
Mr.  Tomkins'  two  celebrated  varieties,  Princess  Louise, 
and  Marquis  of  Lome,  standing  out  conspicuously. 
Mr.  Stacey,  gr.  to  S.  Eaton,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  G.  Caldicott, 
gr.  to  W.  Mathews,  Esq.,  taking  the  leading  prizes. 

The  fruit  department  of  the  exhibition  was  restricted 
this  season  in  the  display  of  Apples  and  Pears,  a  circum- 
stance easily  accounted  for,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  many  to  see  so  many  dishes  of  really  fine  well  coloured 
fruits.  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  gr.  to  S.  E.  Shirley,  Esq,, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  took  the  1st  prize  lor  twelve  dishes, 
with  a  fine  lot  consisting  of  Belle  du  Bois,  Yorkshire 
Greening, .Warner's  King,  Roundaway,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Hawthornden,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Rivington  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange, 
very  fine  Margils,  and  Adam's  Pearmain.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bannister,  of  Bristol,  was  a  capital  2d.  Pears  were  poor, 
but  the  black  Grapes  throughout  the  show  were  remark- 
ably good,  as  also  the  Muscats. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  sent  a  very  fine 
display  of  cut  blooms  of  single  and  double  Pelargoniums, 
and  several  Salvias  of  considerable  beauty  and  merit. 
Mr.  Hans  Niemand,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Birming- 
ham, contributed  a  most  tastefully  arranged  group  of 
plants,  including  several  splendid  pure  white  Cyclamen^ 
of  great  size  and  substance  ;  and  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons, 
of  the  King's  Norton  Nurseries,  sent  a  quantity  of 
exceedingly  well  done  very  dwarf  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
and  Ferns,  and  other  plants.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons, 
Coventry,  sent,  not  for  competition,  two  large  and  beauti- 
ful WTeaths,  a  cross  of  white  Camellias,  and  other 
flowers  and  Maidenhair  Ferns.  Some  first-class  bouquets 
were  exhibited  as  well  as  many  other  things  which  have 
not  been  enumerated. 


©fcftuarg. 

Liverpool  papers  record  the  death,  in  his  sixty- 
third  year,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Whalley,  seedsman,  of 
St.  George's  Crescent,  in  that  city.  Mr.  Whalley 
was  very  much  respected  throughout  the  Agricultural 
districts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  with  his 
lather  had  been  connected  with  the  trade  of  Liver- 
pool for  nearly  a  century. 

Mr.  George  Wailes.—  The  death  of  this  gentle- 
man, at  his  residence  at  Gateshead,  in  his  eightieth 
year,  is  announced.  Mr.  Wailes,  as  we  learn  from  a 
local  journal,  was  one  of  a  famous  band  of  young 
naturalists,  of  whom,  in  the  days  of  few  and  dear 
publications,  there  were  several  in  the  provincial 
towns,  and  who  did  good  service  by  establishing 
museums  and  developing  a  taste  for  natural  history 
among  their  townsmen.  Joshua  Alder,  Albany  Han- 
cock, William  Hutton,  and  W.  C.  Hewitson,  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  few  among  the  associates  of  Wailes, 
who  made  Newcastle  famous.  Mr.  Wailes  was  an 
active  member  of  Philosophical  Societies,  Field 
Clubs,  and  the  like.  His  special  peculiarities 
lay  in  the  dhection  of  entomology,  botany,  and  gar- 
dening. In  this  latter  connection  his  memory  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  name  Wailesia 
attached  to  a  genus  of  Orchids  by  Lindley.  At  one 
time  he  was  a  frequent  correspondent  of  this  journal, 
and  to  the  last  took  great  pride  in  his  garden.  Alpine 
plants  and  Orchids  were  his  pet  subjects  of  predilection 
— in  themselves  affording  evidence  of  his  good  taste. 

Mr.  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent,  whose  death  at 
his  country  seat  of  **  Wodenethe,"  on  the  Hudson 
River,  is  announced,  was,  perhaps,  the  only  American 
who  has  exclusively,  and  without  other  occupations, 
devoted  by  far  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  the  enjoy- 
ment and  stuJy  of  the  art  of  living  in  the  country,  and 


to  the  practice  of  horticulture.  Such  lives  are  not  un- 
common in  England  ;  they  are  rare  amid  the 
struggles  of  our  newer  civilization.  Chance  took  him 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newbury,  the  home  of 
Downing.  A  similarity  of  tastes  made  the  two  men 
intimate  ;  and  Mr.  Sargent  received  from  his  friend 
his  earliest  lessons  in  landscape  gardening,  of  which 
Downing  was  a  master,  and  his  first  knowledge  of 
trees.  lie  was  an  apt  scholar  ;  Wodenethe  under 
his  hand  became  one  of  the  most  beautitul  and  in- 
structive gardens  of  the  English  school  ;  and  its 
master,  during  a  full  quarter  of  a  century,  the  most 
widely  known  and  famous  of  American  gardeners. 
Wodenethe  was  not  a  great  place,  and  its 
master  wisely  resisted  that  insatiate  greed  for 
land  which  has  destroyed  so  many  estates  ; 
and  was  content  to  look  on  without  owning  one 
of  the  fairest  views  the  Hudson  even  can  afford. 
Mr.  Sargent  published  with  copious  notes  two 
editions  of  Downing's  classical  treatise  on  landscape 
gardening,  and  a  useful  guide  to  the  finest  country 
seats  and  gardens  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  his  writings 
are  not  a  criterion  of  his  reputation  or  his  influence, 
to  which  may  be  directly  traced  the  best  inspirations 
of  modern  American  gardening.  Mr.  Sargent  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  introduction  and  cultiva- 
tion of  exotic  trees,  and  his  experiments  and  studies 
in  this  direction  have  been  of  great  and  lasting  value 
to  the  country.  "Wodenethe"  has  been  the  grave 
of  thousands  of  trees,  but  they  have  not  died  in  vain, 
and  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  trees 
of  other  parts  of  the  world  to  adapt  themselves  to  our 
climate  is  due  to  Mr.  Sargent's  enterprise  and  zeal. 
No  disappointments  discouraged  his  enthusiasm  or 
checked  the  energy  that  has  made  his  garden  a  Mecca 
to  the  student  of  the  art  of  gardening  or  the  lover  of 
trees.  Boston  Daily  Advertiser ;  Nov.  13. 

Died   on    November    19,    at    Newton    Court 

Gardens,  Mrs.  W.  Carmichael,  wife  of  Mr.  Car- 
michael,  gardener,  of  Newton  (late  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Sandringham).  Mrs.  Carmichael  was  well 
known  to  and  gardeners  for  her  genial  hospi- 
tality. At  her  funeral  on  the  24th  horticulture 
was  well  represented  by  Messrs.  Low,  of  Euston 
Park  ;  MacArthur,  of  Elvedon  ;  Palmer,  of  Drink- 
stone  ;  Grieve,  of  Bury ;  and  D.  T.  Fish,  of 
Ilardwicke. 


STATE  OP  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Nov.  29,  1882. 
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Nov.  23.  —  Fine  bright  morning,  deep  blue  iky:  dull  and  over- 
cist  afternoon,  gusts  of  wind  at  times.  Slight 
rain  falling  occasionally.     Heavy  rain  at  night. 

—  24.— A  dull  overcast  day,  fine  from  1  to  2  P.M., blue  sky 

between  clouds.     Dull  and  nearly   overcast  at 
night. 

—  25.  — Fine  day  till   2.30    P.M.,  then   dull  and    overcast. 

Dark  clouds  passing,  drizzling  rain  in  early  part 
of  evening.     Fine  night. 

—  26. —Fine  and  bright  till  t  p  M.,  dull  and  overcast  after- 

wards.    Cool  bright  evening. 

—  27.  -  Fine  bright  day  till  3  p.m.    Slight  rain  at  4  P.M. 

Cold  and  windy  night. 

—  28. — Fine  bright  day,  cold  and  windy.    Cloudy  night, 

cold. 

—  29.  —A  dull,  overcast,  wet  rainy  day  and  night. 


London  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  week 
ending  November  25,  the  reading  of  the  barometer 


at  the  level  of  the  sea  decreased  from  29.69  inches  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  to  29  3S  inches  by  3  P.M. 
on  the  20th,  increased  to  29.86  inches  by  3  P.M. 
on  the  21st,  decreased  lo  29.50  inches  by  3  P.M.  on 
the  22d,  increased  to  29.59  inches  by  9  A.M.  on  the 
23d,  decreased  to  29. 2S  inches  by  midnight  on  the 
23d,  increased  to  29.71  inches  by  midnight  on  ihe 
24th,  and  was  29.29  inches  by  the  end  of  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29.49  inches,  being  0.34  inch  lower  than 
last  week,  and  0.39  inch  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
week  was  55°,  on  the  23d  ;  on  the  21st  the  highest 
temperature  was  430.  The  mean  of  the  seven  high 
day  temperatures  was  48°.9. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  34°,  on  the  20lh  ;  on  the  23d  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture was  51°.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  tempe- 
ratures was  400. 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
I4°.5,  on  the  22d  ;  the  smallest  was  4°,  on  the 
23d.  The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was 
8°.9. 

The  mean  temperatures  were— on  the  19th,  41  .7  ; 
on  the  20th,  39°.5  ;  on  the  21st,  39°.2  ;  on  the  22d, 
48°.7  ;  on  the  23d,  530 ;  on  the  24th,  47°-4  ;  and 
©n  the  25th,  430. 4  ;  of  these  the  first  three  were  below 
their  averages  by  o°.  1,  2°.2,  and  2°. 5,  respectively, 
the  last  four  being  7°,  n°.3,  5°.8,  and  i°.S  respec- 
tively above  their  averages. 

The  mean  temperature  was  44°.7,  being  7°-3  higher 
than  last  week,  and  30  above  the  average  of  the 
week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  S70,  on  the  19th.  The  mean  of  the  seven  readings 
was  75°. 4. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass  was  260,  on  the  2 1st. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  32°.!. 

Rain.  —  Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  0.66  inch 
during  the  week. 

England  :  Temperature. —  During  the  week  end- 
ing November  25  the  highest  temperatures  were  59* 
at  Sunderland,  560. 1  at  Bristol,  and  560  at  Truro, 
Cambridge,  and  Sheffield  ;  the  highest  temperature  at 
Bolton  was  52°.5,  at  Brighton  530,  and  at  Nottingham 
53°. S.     The  general  mean  was  55°.  1. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  250  at 
Hull,  25°.i  at  Nottingham,  and  260  at  Leeds;  the 
lowest  temperature  at  Truro  was  420,  at  Plymouth 
38°. 2,  and  at  Brighton  and  Blackheath  340.  The 
general  mean  was  3l°.8. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week 
were  290  at  Hull  and  Leeds,  and  28°.7  at  Notting- 
ham ;  the  least  ranges  were  140  at  Truro,  l6°.S  at 
Plymouth,  and  \<f  at  Brighton.  The  general  mean 
was  23°.3. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Truro,  52°.3,  at  Plymouth  51". 6,  and  at 
Sunderland  50°-5  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Hull  470,  at 
Bolton  470. 3,  and  at  Bradford  47°.5.  The  general 
mean  was  49°. I. 

The  mean  ot  the  seven  lowest  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Truro,  45°.6,  at  Plymouth  42°.7,  and  at 
Blackheath  and  Liverpool  400  ;  and  was  lowest  at 
Hull,  32°.6,  at  Wolverhampton  350. 6,  and  at  Notting- 
ham 36  \     The  general  mean  was  3S°.4. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Hull,  I4°.4, 
at  Sunderland  140,  and  at  Wolverhampton  13°;  and 
was  least  at  Truro,  6°.7,  at  Liverpool  8°. 4,  and  at 
Blackheath  and  Plymouth  8\g.  The  general  mean 
was  10°.  7. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Truro,  48°.7, 
at  Plymouth  470,  and  at  Blackheath  44^.7  ;  and  was 
lowest  at  Hull,  39°.6,  at  Bolton  410. 5,  and  at  Wolver- 
hampton 4i°.9.     The  general  mean  was  43°.5- 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  3.1 1  inches  at  Bolton, 
1.90  inch  at  Liverpool,  and  1.53  inch  at  Bradford. 
The  smallest  falls  were  0.42  inch  at  Cambridge, 
0.34  inch  at  Sunderland,  and  0.5S  inch  at  Hull.  The 
general  mean  was  1.10  inch.  At  Bolton  rain  fell 
on  every  day  ;  the  largest  fall  was  on  the  22d,  equal 
to  0.78,  and  the  smallest  was  0.20,  on  the  24th.  Rain 
fell  on  every  day  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  four 
on  six  days  at  most  other  stations. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing November  25,  the  highest  temperature  was  S4°.2, 
at  Edinburgh.  The  highest  temperature  at  Perth  was 
400.     The  general  mean  was  50°.  4. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  27°,6,  at 
Aberdeen  ;  at  Leith  the  lowest  temperature  was 
33°.  1.     The  general  mean  was  3o°,2. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Leith,  420, 
and  lowest  at  Perth,  33°.7«  The  general  mean 
was  390. 5. 

Ram. — The  largest  fall  was  2.73  inch,  at  Greenock, 
and  the  smallest  fall  was  0.55  inch  at  Dundee. 
The  general  mean  fall  was  1.47  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 
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Variorum. 

Turnip  Culture. — The  following  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  the  experiments  of  the  Sussex  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture  : — 

"We  were  fortunate,"  says  Mr.  Jamieson,  "in  pro- 
curing in  Sussex  a  poor  but  fine  sand,  blackened  to  the 
depth  of  about  1  foot  by  the  organic  matter  which 
characterises  '  soil.'  The  underlying  yellowish-white 
sand  (on  the  Greensand  formation)  contained  mere 
traces  of  plant  food— what  it  had  originally  contained 
having  been  drawn  up  by  means  of  the  roots  of  grass,  &c, , 
to  the  soil  above.  The  black  sandy  soil  was  entirely 
removed,  thus  exposing  the  sand,  fine  and  moist,  but 
almost  destitute  of  plant  food.  The  surface  was  then 
laid  off  in  plots  about  7  feet  square,  and  the  sand  within 
these  squares  was  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  1  foot  ;  this 
mass  of  whitish  sand  was  piled  up  in  one  large  heap  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  well  mixed,  and  it  was  then  replaced 
in  the  several  beds.  Do  not  let  it  be  said  that  this  was 
not  a  natural  or  suitable  medium  to  grow  plants  in,  for 
when  manured  judiciously  it  yielded  20  tons  of  Swedes 
per  acre  ! 

"  By  merely  preparing  a  good  seed-bed,  and  sowing 
good  Swedish  seed,  the  plants  grew  a  short  time, 
struggled  to  exist,  but,  failing  to  find  nourishment,  died 
without  getting  much  beyond  the  germinating  stage. 

"  When  we  gave  a  mixture  containing  all  the  essential 
ingredients  of  plant  life,  with  the  exception  of  phosphate, 
the  plants  survived  during  the  whole  season,  but  failed  to 
bulb,  or  produced  only  pitiable  bulb  resemblances. 
These  when  weighed,  and  calculated  to  'an  acre,  gave 
the  produce  as  half  a  ton. 

"  When,  however,  we  added  to  the  above  mixture  a 
moderate  quantity  of  phosphate,  and  that  in  the  form 
which  had  formerly  been  stated  as  "  having  no  effect" 
on  plants  (viz.,  coprolite  powder,  i.e.,  the  natural  in- 
soluble mineral  phosphate),  the  plants  throve  well, 
bulbed  well,  and  the  produce  amounted  to  about  20  tons 
per  acre. 

"  When  other  phosphates  (bone-ash,  superphosphate, 
steamed  bone-flour)  were  used,  in  quantities  containing 
precisely  the  same  quantity  of  phosphorus  as  was  given  in 
coprolite,  the  produce  was  almost  identical,  the  lowest 
about  20,  the  highest  under  23  tons  per  acre.  Duplicate 
plots  of  each  manure  corresponded  with  satisfactory 
closeness." 


CBnqufues* 

He  that  qutstioneth  much  shall  learn  much.— Bacon. 

Cotton  Slag. — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  one  of 
your  correspondents  could  tell  me  the  name  and  address 
of  the  maker  of  a  non-conducting  substance  called,  I  be- 
lieve, "  cotton  slag,"  which  is  placed  on  hot-water  pipes. 
1  saw  some  in  use  at  South  Kensington  at  the  Smoke 
Preventive  Exhibition,    T/wrtte. 

Hooibrenkia  magnifica.  —  Two  correspondents — 
one  from  Vienna — ask  for  information  about  this  plant. 
We  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it,  but  we  are  in- 
formed by  one  of  our  correspondents  that  the  plant  is 
apparently  synonymous  with  Staphylea  colchica. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Books  :  Subscriber.  1,  Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary, 
published  by  Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.  ;  2,  Loudon's 
Encyclopedia  of  Plants  is  published  by  Longmans 
&  Co. — C.  Palmer.  We  know  that  one  part  is  in  the 
press,  but  when  it  will  be  published  we  cannot  say. 
You  should  write  to  the  author. 

Chrysanthemums:  James  I'illicrs.  Incurved  sorts 
for  exhibition— Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heale,  Prince  Alfred,  Reful- 
gence, Beauty,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Empress  Eugenie,  Mrs. 
Haliburton,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
Incurved  varieties  for  training —  Mrs.  George  Rundle, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  George  Glenny,  Prince  Alfred,  Lady  Tal- 
fourd,  Princess  Teck.  Lady  Hardinge,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Bunn,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  White  Venus,  and  Hero 
of  Stoke  Newington.  Japanese  flowers  for  exhibition 
— Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Bouquet  Fait,  Triomphe  du 
Chatelet,  Curiosity,  Baron  de  Prailey,  Madame  C. 
Audiguier,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Comte  de  Ger- 
miny,  Criterion,  Thunberg,  Garnet,  and  L'lncom- 
parable. 

Cocoanut-iibre  Refuse  :  Mr.  Betchwood.  The 
refuse  is  used  in  gardens  as  a  plunging  material  both 
out-of-doors  and  under  glass,  and  as  a  mulching  for 
summer  bedding  plants  and  half-hardy  plants,  or  any 
requiring  their  roots  to  be  protected  from  frost  in 
winter.  It  is  useless  as  a  manure,  and  would  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  light  soils,  but  would  help  in  im- 
proving the  texture  of  heavy  ones. 

Erratum. —  At  p.  684,  col.  c,  27th  line  from  the  top, 
for  "  Aussen  "  read  "Sussex." 


to  send. — G.  B.  Zenobia  pulverulenta,  a  variety  of 
'/..  speciosa.  Yes,  send  good  specimens,  not  more 
than  four  at  a  time,  and  address  them  to  the  Editor, 
not  to  the  publisher. — H.  A.  Marica  ccerulea.—  S.  N. 
1,  Luculia  gratissima  ;  2,  Centropogon  Lucyanus  ;  3, 
Strobilanthes  isophylla  ;  4,  Schauera  virginea  (we 
should  be  glad  if  you  could  send  us  a  good  specimen 
for  the  herbarium);  5,  may  be  Heeria  rosea,  but  spe- 
cimen is  too  poor  ;  6,  Ouvirandra  fenestralis.— D.  B, 
Crawshay.  1,  Epidendrum  cochleatum  ;  2,  Epiden- 
drum  stenopetalum. 

Spring  Flowers:  S.  Jones.  The  wording  of  the 
schedule — i.e.,  "  Collection  of  thirty-six  spring  flower- 
ing hardy  plants  in  flower" — is  very  vague,  but  we 
should  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  committee 
mean  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  and  any  one 
showing  those  only  could  not  be  disqualified.  Forced 
Rhododendrons  should  be  rigorously  excluded  from 
such  a  class,  as  also  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Spircea,  or 
any  other  plant  forced  into  bloom  out  of  its  natural 
season.  It  is  a  pity  the  committee  did  not  make  their 
meaning  clearer,  as  they  could  very  easily  have  done. 

\*  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "Editor,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editor  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  written  on  one  side  only 
of  the  paper  and  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 
Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be  careful 
to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Letters  relating  to  Advertisements,  or  to  the  supply 
oftke  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 

[j^T  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-Office  Orders 
are  requested  to  send  them  to  the  Publisher  of  this 
journal,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  to 
make  them  payable  to  William  Richards,  at  the  post- 
office,  Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C.  • 


Your  Apple   is  Golden 
1,  Forge;  2,  King  of  the 


Names  of  Fruits  :   H.    IV. 
Pearmain.—  William  Hay. 
Pippins. 

Names  of  Plants  :  R.  M,  must  send  better  speci- 
mens.    The  worst  bits  he  could  find  are  not  the  best 


CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

Clark  Brothers  &  Co.,  65,  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle- 
Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

Thomas  Imrie  &  Sons,  Ayr— Forest  Trees,  Conifers, 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 


Communications  Received.— W.  S.— S.,  Bournemouth.—  W. 
D.— G.  Lawson.  — H.  H.,  Bournemouth. — J.  W\  M. — Daniels 
Bros— J.  J.  W.— H.  J.  C— A.  H.-B.  S.  W.— C.  T.— W.  S. 
— R.  H.  G.-F.  P.— T.  B.— C.  W.  D.-A.  Wl— I,  O.  W— D. 
C.  P.  (many  thanks,  crowded  out). — J.  C.  F. — J.  B.— J.  S. — 
Heath  &  Son.— R.  P.  G.— D.  B.  C— F.  A.  F.— H.  J.  Ross. 
— J.  Vander  Swaelmen  (the  (lowers  arrived  in  such  poor  con- 
dition that  we  can  make  nothing  of  them). — H.  Clack  (we 
cannot  undertake  to  name  Florists'  Flowers). — J.  Seward. — 
W.  T.  T.  D.— D.  T.  F.— E.  A..  Paris .— T.  S.— W.  E.  G.— 
R.  MX.— T.  M.-E.  R.-B.  S.  T.-F.  W.  B.-F.  D.-J.  D. 
D.-D.  W.,  Vienna. -E.  J.  B.-H.  W.,  Vienna. 


DIED,  on  the  28th  ult.,  Mr.  George  Havelock,  of 
the  Abbey  Wood  Nurseries,  Lessness  Heath,  Kent, 
aged  fifty-six.  The  deceased  had  been  proprietor  of  the 
above  nurseries  for  thirty  years,  and  passed  away 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 


arfoeis. 


COVENT  GARDEN,   November  30. 

Our  market  is  now  very  quiet,  there  being  little 
English  outdoor  fruit  on  offer.  Canadian  goods  reach- 
ing us  in  first-rate  condition,  and  realising  good  prices. 
James  Webber,  Wholesale  Apple  Market. 

■Averagk  Wholesale  Prices. 
d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s  d. 

0-24  o    Ferns,  in  variety,  per 

dozen        ..         ..4  0-18  o 

0-18  o     Ficus    elastica,  each  16-70 
0-12  o     Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
0-60  o        ous,  each  ..         .,2  0-10  6 
0-12  o     Genista,  per  doz.     ..  8  0-12  o 
0-18  o    Hyacin.  (Rom.),  per 

pot  . .        . .         ..16-20 

6  o     Marguerite      Daisy, 

per  dozen  ,.  ..6  0-12  o 
Myrtles,  per  doz.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Palms     in     variety, 

each  .,  ..2  6-21   o 

Pelargoniums,     scar- 
let, per  doz.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Solanums,  per  doz.  ..  9  0-12  o 


Plants  in  Pots. 
s. 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz, 12 
Arbor-vitae    (golden), 
per  dozen  ..  ..6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Azaleas,  per  dozen.. 30 
Begonias,  per  doz,  . .  6 
Bouvardia,  doz.  . .  10 
Chrysanthems.,  doz.  6 
Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  4 
Cyclamen,  doz.  ..  9 
Dracaena  terminals    30 

—  viridis,  per  doz.  ..12 
Epiphyllum,  dozen .  .18 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..  ..6 

Evergreens,  in  var., 
per  dozen  . .  . .  6 

Cut  Flowers. - 
s. 
Abutilon.  12  blooms  o 
Arum  Lilies,  perdo2.  6 
Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  1 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o 
Camellias,  per  dozen  2 
Carnations,  12  blms.  1 
Chrysanth.,   12  bun.  4 

—  (Fr.)  per  bunch    o 

—  white,  12  bunches  6 

—  12  blooms  . .  1 
Cyclamen,  12  blooms  o 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  6 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  4 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  6 
Heliotropes.  12  sp.  ..  o 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

12  sprays  ..         ..2 
Lapageria,  white,  12 
blooms       ..         ,,3 

—  red,  12  blooms,.   1 


0-24  o 
0-30  o 

0-18  0 


0-24  o 

-Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

d.  s.  d.  t.  d.  s.  d. 

Lilac  (French),  bun.  80-90 
Lilium  various,  per  12 

blooms       . .  ..30-60 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  60-90 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  30-60 
Narcissus,  12  sprays  20-30 
—  (pa per- white),  fr,, 

12  bunches  ..   26-60 

Pansies,  12  bunches  10-30 
Pelargoniums,  t  a  spr.  09-10 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  03-06 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  M  ..10-16 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  20-40 

—  (outdoor),  doz  ..  10-20 

—  Coloured,  doz...  20-30 
Tropxolum,  12  bun.  10-20 
Violets,  12 bunches. .    10-13 

—  French  Oar,  bun.  t  o-  2  o 
0-60  —  Parme  (Fr.),  bun.  36-46 
0-30    White  Jasmine,  bun.  10-16 


2-04 

0-80 

c-  2  o 

6-IO 

c-  4  o 

0-30 

0-90 

6-  1  6 

0-12  o 

0-26; 

3-06 

0-90 

0-60 

0-80 


0-30 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.d.  i  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  J4-sieve      ..  26-60     Figs,  per  dozen      ..06-10 
—     Canadian     and  Grapes,  per  ID.         ..10-30 

American,  barrel..  18  0-33  o  '  Lemons,  per  100  _  6  0-10  o 
Aubergines,  per  doz.  40-..  :  Pears,  per  dozen  ..  10-20 
Cobs,  ico  lb.  .  45  0-5 3  o     Pine-apples,  Eng., lb.  20-30 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail   Prices. 
j.  d.  s.  d. 


Artichokes,      Globe, 

per  doz 30-60 

—  Jerusalem,  bush.  40-.., 

Asparagus     (Sprue), 
per  bundle  . .    16-.. 

Beans,  Fr.  grown,  lb.  o  S-  . . 

Beet,  per  doz.  .10-.. 

Bruss.  Sprou's,  bush. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  .. 

Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 

Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen 

Celery.per  head, 
per  bundle 

Cucumbers,  each    .. 

Endive,  per  score    . . 


Garlic,  per  lb.  .. 

Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish,  bund. 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  dozen  .. 
Mint,  green,  bunch.,  o  j 


S.  d.  S.  d. 
IO-.. 

02-04 
4  0-^ 

i  6-  .. 


Mushrooms,  p.  baskt. 

4  o     Onions,  per  bushel..  30-.. 

—  Spring,  per  bun.  06-.. 

Parsley,  per  bunch. .  04-.. 

Radishes,  per  doz.  ..  i  6-  .. 

Seakale,    per  punnet  20-.. 

Small  saLading,  pun.  o  a-  „ 

Spinach,    per  bushel  2  6-  .. 

Sweet  Potatos,  lb.  . .  06- 

Tomaios,  per  doz.  ..  20-40 
Potatos  : — Magnum  Bonums,  icos.  to  13ns.  ;  Regents,  90J. 
to  120J.  ;  Champions,  80s.  to  iooj.  per  ton. 


20-40 
04-.. 


06-10 

10-.. 


SEEDS. 


London  :  Nov,  29. — Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  of 
37,  Mark  Lane,  report  that  there  is  still  an  active  demand 
for  farm  seeds.  Red  Clover  continues  strong,  and  the 
few  samples  of  fine  home-grown  seed  which  appear  are 
eagerly  bought.  Fine  Trefoil  is  almost  unobtainable, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  again  higher  ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Alsike.  A  further  advance  is  asked  for 
foreign  Italian  Rye-grass.  Rape  seed  and  Canary  are 
held  for  more  money.  Hemp  seed  continues  very  firm. 
There  is  a  good  trade  for  blue  Peas. 


CORN. 


At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  the  colder  weather  assisted 
the  tone  somewhat,  and  the  rates  of  that  day  week  were 
supported  for  both  Wheat  and  flour,  but  the  business 
concluded  was  of  only  small  extent.  Barley  of  fine 
quality  was  firmer,  but  secondary  and  grinding  sorts 
hardly  so  good  as  previously  reported.  Beans  advanced 
is.  the  quarter,  except  Egyptian,  which  remained  un- 
changed. Maize  was  firm  at  the  late  advance,  and  Peas 
remained  at  previous  rates. — On  Wednesday  but  little 
was  done  to  test  quotations.  For  Wheat  and  flour  rates 
were  not  quotably  altered  ;  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas 
ruled  steady  ;  Maize  was  firm  from  scarcity,  and  Oats 
dull  of  sale. — Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending 
Nov.  25  : — Wheat,  40J.  nd.  ;  Barley,  34J.  qd.  ;  Oats, 
20J.  4<f.  For  the  corresponding  week  last  year  :— Wheat, 
45J.  \d.  ;  Barley,  33J.  6J.  ;  Oats,  iqj.  nd. 


CATTLE. 


At  the  Metropolitan  Market  on  Monday  very  little 
change  occurred  in  the  value  of  prime  cattle,  which  were 
scarce.  Of  the  other  grades  a  larger  number  came  to 
hand,  but  with  colder  weather  trade  was  a  little  more 
cheerful  than  on  Thursday  last,  except  for  plain  descrip- 
tions, which  sold  badly.  Though  still  small  the  number 
of  sheep  showed  some  increase,  and  with  a  bad  finish 
in  the  dead  market  on  Saturday  sheep  ruled  6d.  per 
stone  lower.  Of  calves  there  were  few  on  offer  to  affect 
quotations.  Quotations  : — Beasts,  4J.  2d.  to  5.*.  6d.,  and 
5-r.  8d.  to  6s.  2d.  ;  calves,  $s.  to  6s.  6d.  ;  sheep,  5.F.  8d. 
to  6s.  2d.,  and  6s.  8d.  to  ys.  6d. — Thursday's  trade  was 
quiet,  without  any  special  feature.  Beasts  and  sheep 
sold  very  quietly,  and  inferior  breeds  were  hardly  so 
strong.     Calves  and  pigs  were  firmer  than  on  Monday. 


HAY. 


Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  states  that 
large  supplies  were  on  offer,  especially  of  Clover,  which 
was  lower  in  price.  Hay  also  was  lower.  Quotations  : 
— Prime  Clover,  110s.  to  120J.  ;  inferior,  75.1.  to  8oj.  ; 
prime  meadow  hay,  88j.  to  961.  ;  inferior,  36J.  to  6oj.  ; 
and  straw,  30^,  to  44J.  per  load.  —  There  was  a  large 
supply  on  Thursday,  and  trade  was  very  dull,  at  droop- 
ing prices. — Cumberland  Market  quotations  : — Superior 
meadow  hay,  96J.  to  iioj.  ;  inferior,  65J.  to  84J.  ;  supe- 
rior Clover,  iioj.  to  120J.  ;  inferior,  84J.  to  96J.  ;  and 
straw,  38J.  to  43c  per  load. 


POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state 
that  the  supplies  on  offer  are  moderate  and  trade  steady. 
Quotations  : — Magnum  Bonums,  iioj.  to  120J.;  Regents, 
90J.  to  iooj.  ;  Champions,  8oj,  to  90J.  per  ton  ;  German 
reds,  5-r.  105s.  3d.  per  bag. — The  imports  into  London  last 
week  were  as  follows  :— 20, 660  bags  from  Hamburgh,  100 
Rouen,  1602  firemen,  965  Boulogne,  4187  Harrirjgen, 
2  Stettin,  290  sacks  Rouen,  50  St.  Nazaire,  5  baskets 
Amsterdam,  and  5  bags  from  Ostend, 


COALS. 

The  following  are  the  prices  current  at  market  during 
the  week  : — Bebside  West  Hartley,  155,;  East  Wylam, 
lys.  6d,  ;  Ravensworth  West  Hartley,  t$s,  ;  Walls  End 
— Hetton,  18s.  6d.\  Hetton  Lyons,  i6j.  Sd.  ;  Hawthorn, 
16s.  <)d.  ;  Lambton,  18s. ;  Wear,  \6s.6d.  ;  South  Helton, 
i8j.  6d.  ;  Tees,  i8j.  61/.;  Thornlcy,  ijs.  91/. 


Government  Stock. — Consols  closed  on  Monday 
at  102A  to  103$  for  delivery,  and  102,',,  to  102-^  for  the 
account.  Tuesday's  and  Wednesday's  final  figures  were 
102  to  102J  for  both  delivery  and  the  account.  On 
Thursday  the  closing  prices  were  102(1  to  102]  for  de- 
livery, and  ioi-j^  to  ioi^,  ex  div.,  for  the  account. 
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TO    THE     TEADE     ONLY. 

TEA   ROSES-TEA   ROSES. 

40,000  splendidly  grown,   extra   strong  and  healthy   TEA   ROSES,   of  all    the   leading  kinds, 

still  left,  in  4i-inch  pots. 

Purchasers'  Selection        ..    £3  3s.  per  100  |  Purchasers'  Selection  ..        ..     £30  per  1000 

My  own  Selection  ..  £2  16s.  per  100. 


DOUBLE     WHITE     PRIMULAS. 

Strong  Plants,  in  .ji-inch  pots,  to  bloom  this  Winter,  lo.v.  per  dozen,  Jos.  per  100. 
The  above  Prices  art  subject  to  10  per  Cent.  Discount  for  Cash.         CATALOGUES  free. 


c,  wilson,  summerhow  nurseries,  kendal. 
James  Dickson  &  Sons 

Have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  the  following  plants  as 
"  GREAT   ACQUISITIONS" .— 

NEW  CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  Var.  "SILVER  QUEEN"  (Dickson). 

The  finest  silver  variety,  of  free  growth  and  compact  habit. 
Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  of  Merit  at  the  International  Exhibition,  Carlisle,  1S77. 


"  The  most  distinct  variety  of  its  class  we  have  ever  seen.^' 
Gardener*   Magazine. 

"  The  spiay  has  an  attractive  appearance,  and  is  certainly 
not  detective  in  vigour."  Journal  of  Horticulture, 


*'  A  distinct  and  beautiful  addition  to  the  variegated  forms,  of 
the  same  character  as  the  variety  known  as  Allu-spica,  but 
more  diffusely  variegated  and  of  brighter  colour."  Girt/mars' 
Chronicle. 

Price.  3s.  6d.,  5s  ,  and  7s.  6d.  each ;  Large  Specimens,  10s.  6d.  to  2ls.  each. 
Per  dozen,  36s.,  48s.,  and  72s. 

NEW  HARDY  EUONYMUS  RADICANS,  "SILVER  GEM"  (Dickson) 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  and  greatly  improved  form  of  the  well-known  variegated  E.  radicans 
with  broad,  rich,  silver-banded  leaves.  The  variegation  is  of  purer  white  than  any  of  the  other 
Euonymus,  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  perfectly  hardy.  For  Winter  Gardens  it  is 
unequalled. 

"  The  leaves  are  larger,  bolder,  and  the  variegation  clearer    I    under  glass  and  in  the  open  air,  and  were  struck  with  its  dis 
and  more  dehned  than  in  the  common  form.      We   saw  it  both    |     tinctness."  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  3">,  1882. 

Price,  3s.  6d.,  5s.  and  7s.  6d.  eacn ;  36s.,  48s.,  and  72s.  per  dozen. 
Standards,  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  each. 


have  never  seen  any  white  Carnations  more  charmingly 
beautiful,  and  the  flowers  are  also  highly  perfumed."  yontnnl 
[of  Horticulture,  Aug.  31,  1882. 


WHITE  CLOVE  CARNATION,  "DUCHESS  OF  WESTMINSTER," 

A  splendid  variety,  with  vigorous  constitution,  extremely  floriferous.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
purest  white,  medium  sized,  not  too  full,  with  smooth  even  petals  of  unusual  substance,  while  the 
buds  remain  unsplit  to  the  last. 

"  Sp'tless  purity,  smoothness  and  substance  of  petal,  with 
excellence  of  form,  are  combined  in  its  flowers  before  us.     We 

Price,  10s.  6d.  per  pair. 
TJSTJAL    ALLOWANCE     TO     THE    TRADE. 

83T  New    CATALOGUE   {No.    280)  of  FOREST    TREES. 

EIERGREEXS,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    FRUIT    TREES,    ROSES,    and  HARDY 
PLANTS,  is  now  published,  and will  be  forwarded,  FREE,  on  application. 

JAMES      DICKSON      &     SONS, 

"  NEWTON "     NUBSERIES,     CHESTER. 

AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

EDINBURGH, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention    of   intending   Planters  to    their    large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and   TRANSPLANTED    FOREST    TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and   SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,    ROSES,   &c.j 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 


NEW    LETTUCE. 


IP 


COOLING'S  LEVIATHAN  COS. 

We  have  pleasure  in  introducing  this  new  Lettuce, 
and  believe  it  to  be  a  decided  improvement  on  all 
Winter  Cos  varieties  ;  we  feel  sure  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
great  acquisition. 

It  has  been  severely  tested  for  two  seasons  with 
existing  varieties  of  Cos  Lettuces,  by  ourselves  and 
several  well  known  authorities,  and  from  its  distinctive 
character  and  the  very  favourable  reports  received  we 
have  determined  to  distribute  it. 

The  LEVIATHAN  COS  is  remarkable  for  the  im- 
mense size  to  which  it  grows,  the  broadness  of  its  leaf, 
its  extreme  hardiness,  and  its  being  the  last  of  all 
Winter  Lettuces  to  run  to  seed. 

STOCK   VERY   LIMITED. 

Retail  Price,   in  Sealed  Packets,   Is. 

Trade  Price  on  application. 


To  show  the  distinct  character  of  this  New 
Lettuce,  we  select  the  following  from  many  Reports 
and  Testimonials  received  :— 

From  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hod. 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle. 
"  I  am  happy  to  state  that  subsequent  results  have  more 
than  justified  the  favourable  opinion  I  had  formed  of  your 
broad-leaf  Lettuce,  inasmuch  as  the  heads  remained  whole  and 
firm  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  old  Bath  Cos  and  other 
well-tested  varieties  had  gone  to  seed.  I,  therefore,  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  on  this  account,  and  also  on  account 
of  its  fine  size  and  robust  constitution,  as  the  finest  Winter  and 
■1 .-  Lettuce  that  1  am  acquainted  with." 

From  Mr.  J.  Horsefield,  Head  Gardener  to  t/te  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Heytesbury. 
"  Your  new  Lettuce  has  been  submitted  to  an  impartial  test, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  origina 
Bath  Cos.  It  is  quite  an  acquisition,  and  richly  deserves  to  be 
h,ent  into  commerce." 

From  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell.  Head  Gardener  to  C.  D.  W. 

Digby,  Esq..  Sherburne  Castle. 
"I   have  grown  your  broad-leaf  Cos    Lettuce;   it  is  a  good 
strain,  and  1  like  it  very  much." 

From  Mr,  G.  T.  Mile?,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Carrington. 
"The    Lettuce   you   sent   here   for    trial    was    excellent    in 
every  way.'* 

From  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,"  Aug:  3,  1882.  rj*mt 
"Notes  on  Vegetables.  —A  packet  of  Lettuce  seed  was 
sent  me  by  Messrs.  Cooling,  of  Bath,  with  a  request  that  I 
should  give  it  a  fair  trial  and  report  to  them  accordingly,  it 
being  at  the  time  stated  to  be  a  selected  variety  from  the  Bath 
Cos,  and  of  which,  it  may  be  added,  there  are  so  many  types. 
Respecting  the  particular  variety  under  notice,  I  can  honestly 
say  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  Bath  Cos,  being  much 
broader  in  the  leaf,  more  crisp,  and  of  larger  size.  That  it  will 
be  extensively  grown  when  its  merits  are  well  known,  and  when 
it  is  distributed,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt." 


The  following  Firms  have  already  secured 
a  supply  :— 

Mr.  John  Carter Keighley. 

Mr.  K.  Cooper        Souihwark  St.,  S.E. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown*  &  Tait         ..  Manchester. 

Messrs.  James  Garawav  &  Co.  ..  Bristol. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son Houndsditch,  E. 

Mes-srs.  Howden  &  Co Inverness. 

Messrs.  Nutting  &  Sons  ..  ..  Barbican,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons Readine. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Serieli Plymouth. 

Messrs.  J.  &  R  Thvne Glasgow. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co Paris. 

Mr.  John  Walker  Thame. 

Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simi-son      ..  ..  Exeter  Street,  W.f\ 

Messrs.  Waite.  Nash.  Huggins  &  Co.  Snuthwark  St.,  S.E. 

Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Yates Manchester. 


GEO.  COOLING  &  SON, 

SEED   MERCHANTS,   BATH. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER         OF 

NURSERY  STOCK. 
Small  Transplanted  Evergreens, 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  9  to  12  in..  125.  6d.  per  100. 

ERECTA  VIRIDIS  i-yr.,  i-yr  .  15.1.  per  100. 
RET1N03PORA     PLUMOSA     ARGENTEA,    4-yr.,    25*- 

per  100. 
THUIA  LOBBII.  1  to  1%  ft.,  16*.  per  100. 

„     OCCIDENTALS,  (American  Arbor-vita:),  twice   trans- 
planted, 6j.  per  ioo,  50$.  per  1000. 
„     ORIENTALtS  (Chinese),  twice  transplanted,  6s.  per  ioo, 
50J-  pef  iooo. 
,      AUREA,  9  to  12  in.,  bushy,  50s.  per  100. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  twice  transplanted,  bs.   per    100, 
505.  per  1000. 
„     DARWINII,     twice     transplanted,    6s.    per    100,    sojt. 

per  1000. 
„     .,     itoi'^  ft.,  I2r.  6d.  per  100. 
HOLLIES,    common,    i-yr.,    2-yr.,    fine,    4s.    per    100,   30s. 
per  iooo. 
.,     common,  twice  transplanted,  6s.  per  100,  50s.  per  iooo. 
BROOM,   common  yellow,    i-yr.,    transplanted,   6j.   per    100, 
40s.  per  iooo. 
,,     white    Portugal,    i-yr.,      transplanted,      10s.     per     100, 
80s.  per  iooo. 
SPIRvftA  PALMATA,  strong  crowns  for  forcing,  6s.  per  dozen. 
APPLES,  Standards,  strong,  4-yr.,  12s.  per  dozen,  80s.  per  100. 
,,     Standards,     strong,      3-yr.,    branched,    9s.     per    dozen, 

In   quantity,  Blenheim  Oranee,  Cox's  Orange,  Lord  Suffield, 
Wellington,  Warner's  King.  &c. 
PEARS,  Standards,  strong,  4-yr.,  gs,  per  dozen,  70s.  per  100. 
,,     strong,  3-yr.,  branched,  6s.  per  dozen,  30s.  to  401.  per  100. 
,,     Maiden, 

Including  all  the  leading  kinds. 
APRICOTS,    MOORPARK,  dwarf  Maiden,  strong,    95.   per 

dozen,  70s.  per  100. 
HOLLIES,  common,  bushy,  1  to  1%  ft.,  15  to  24  m.,  2  to  3 

up  to  6  to  7  ft. 
LAURELS,  common,  1%  to  2  and  2  to  -2%  ft. 

,.     Portugal,  1%  to  2.  2  to  2%,  2%  to  3  ft. 
YEWS,  English,  1^102,  310  3K.  1%  to  4  '*• 
AUCUBAS,  bushy,  1%  to  2,  2  to  2%  it. 
PRIVET,  oval-leaved,  \%  to  2,  7%  to  3%  ft. 
COTONEASTERS1MMONDKII.  4  to  4J4  ft. 
RHODODENDRON   PONT  ICUM,  bushy,  12  to  15  in.,  1  to 

iJ4  ft-,  1K  t0  3  ft-  and  larger. 
SPRUCE  F IR,  extra  transplanted,  15  to  21  in.,  2  to  2%  ft. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  2.  3.  4,  to  5  it. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  6  to  7  ft. 
„     „     ERECTA  VIRIDIS,  2  to  2%  ft. 
,,     „     GRACILIS,  3  to  3%  ft. 
CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  6  to  8  and  10  to  16  ft,  stout,  trans- 
planted. 
LIMES,  8,  9,  10,  to  13  ft-,  stout,  transplanted. 
POPULUS  CANADENSIS  NOVA,  8,  9,  10,  to  16  ft.,  stout, 

transplanted. 
THORNS,  flowering.  Standards,  of  sorts. 

Prices  of  above  on  application,  also  Price  LISTS  of  Genera  1 
Stock. 

W.  C.  SLOCOCK.  Goldworth  Old  Nursery,  Wokine,  Surrey. 

OSES.—  ROSES.—  ROSES.— 

50,000  to  select  from,  in  all  the  leading  sorts,  in  fine 
strong  plants,  including  both  Standards  and  Dwarfs;  also  extra 
strong  Marechal  Niel,  Climbing  Dcvomensis,  Chesluint  Hybud, 
Madame  Berard,  Peine  Marie  Hennette,  from  12  to  15  feet 
long,  in  pots,  and  other  Teas  in  pots,  fine  for  forcing. 

Piice  and  LISTS  post-ftee. 
THOMAS  HORSMAN,  Rose  Mount  Nursery,  Ilkley,  Leeds. 

EUTZIA  GRACILIS,  and  strong  QUICK 

for  Hedging.     Prices  aiid  samples  on  application  to 
WILLIAM    FLETCHER,  Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened;  Planting  Canes,  3s  6d.  to  5s. 
each;  extra  strong  Fruitine  Canes,  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 

Special  Cheap  Offer. 

ISAAC    MATTHEWS    AND    SON    are    pre- 
pared  to  make  a  special   offer  to  the   Trade   and   Large 
Buyers.     Samples  and  Price  List  on  application  :— 
ASH,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet. 

,,     Mountain,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to   5  feet,  5  to  6  feet,  7  to  8  feet, 
8  to  9  feet. 
OAK,  English.  i;4t0  2feet. 

POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  ^  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 
SYCAMOR  ES,  2  to  3  feet. 

CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  9  to  10  feet,  10  to  12  feet. 
ELDER,  Golden.  2  to  3  feet. 
THORN  QUICK,  strong,  3-yr.,  4-yr. ,  strong. 
HOLLIES,     Hodgins",     maderensis.     Golden    Queen,    Silver 
Queen,  Old  Silver,  myrtifolia,  ovata,  Shephardii,  com- 
mon Green,  in  all  sizes. 
LAURELS,  Common,  12  to   18  inches,  \\i  to  2  feet,  2  to  aj4 

feet.  fine. 
CUPRESSUS,  in  variety,  from  1%  to  7  feet 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  1  loot,  bushy. 
YEWS.  English,  18  to  24  inches,  2  feet,  2%  (eet,  2%.  to  3  feet. 
AZALEA  Pontica,  4  to  6  inches. 

RHODODENDRONS,  Hybrid  and  Pontica,  3  to  4  inches,  4  to 

6  inches.  6  to  9  inches,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 

15  to  18  inches,    ij^   to  a  feet,  2  feet;    ditto,   choice 

named  sorts,  bushy,  in  100  varieties. 

„    CUNNINGHAM'S  WHITE,  9  to  12  inches,   12  to  is 

inches,  15  to  18  inches. 
,,     CAUCASICUM  PlCTUM.qto  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 
m  to  18  inches. 
RHODODENDRON  STOCKS,  strong. 
PANSIES,  in  100  varieties. 
IVY,  Irish,  4-yr.,  strong. 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Special  Culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES.— A  large  and 
select  stock  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Fruits,  post-free  for  threepence. 
The  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses  post-free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts.  

Large  Quantity  of 

FIRST-RATE     NURSERY     STOCK,     all 
transplanted    within  2  years,    to  be  cleared  at  nominal 
prices.     Send  for  LISTS  to 

F.  W.   and   H.   STANSFIELD,    The   Nurseries,    Ponte- 
fract,  Yorkshire. 


ROSES,     well    rooted,   many-shooted,   truly 
named,  of  matured  growth,  and  of  the  best  kinds. 
DWARFS.  R.  S  &  Co. "s  selection,  8s.  per  dozen.  60s.  per  100. 
STANDARDS.  21s    per  dozen. 

Descriptive  LIbT  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and     CO,     Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

GEORGE     DAVISON    begs  to  offer   to 
Planters  the  following  well-grown  TREES,  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  in  consequence  of  wishing  to  retire  from  business  :— 
ABIES  DOUGLAS1I,  4  to  8  feet. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  to  6  feet. 
ARROR-VnVE  LOBBII,  7  to  10  feet. 
ASH,  1%  to  2%  feet.  200,000  (Hop-pole  Planting'). 
AU3TR1ACA  FIRS,  well  transplanted.  2  to  4  feet. 
BEECH,  6  to  7  feet. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  7  tog  feet. 
HOR^E  CHESTNUTS,  7  to  o  fett. 
LARCH,  fine,  2  to  5  (eet,  400,000. 
LAUREL,  colchic,  caucasica,  and  rotundifolia,  20,000. 

,.     Portugal,  2  to  3  feet. 
QUICK,  transplanted,  fine,  2  to  4  feet,  500,000. 
ROSES,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  H.P.  and  Teas,  many 

thousands. 
SILVER  FIR,  3  to  sfeet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  iK  to  2%  feet. 
SPRUCE,  2  to  5  feet. 

THUIOPSIS  BOREALIS.  fine  specimens,  5  to  9  feet. 
FRUIT    TREES— APPLFS.    fine,    tall,   for  Orchards, 
many  thousands  (speciality). 
Price  on  application  to 
The    White    Cross    Nurseries,    Hereford. 

EDRUS       DEODARA.  —  "The      Indian 

Cedar."— Beautiful  specimen  trees,  frequently  trans- 
planted and  well-rooted,  offered  at  the  undermentioned  low 
prices,  to  effect  a  clearance  : — 

5  to  6  feet,  485.  per  dozen      I      7  to    8  feet,  72s.  per  dozen 

6  to  7  feet.  60s.  per  dozen      |      8  to  10  feet,  Has.  per  dozen 

ABIES  DOUGLASII.— One  of  the  most  noble 

trees  grown,  well-rooted  specimens  : — 

6  to  7  feet,  3s.  6d,  each  ;  -36s.  per  dozen 

7  to  8  feet,  4s.  od.  each  ;  421.  per  dozen 

8  to  9  feet,  51  od.  each ;  60s.  per  dozen 

The  above  named  trees  are  highly  suitable  for  Avenues, 
Lawns,  Shrubberies,  or  Woods,  and  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing on  such  terms  rarely  occurs. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

T     A  R  C  H.— L  ARC  H.— L  ARCH. 

jLJ  1%  to  2  feet. 

2  to  3  feet. 

3  to  4  feet. 

Very  stiff,  and  twice  transplanted.  For  samples  and  price 
apply  to 

SAMUEL  BALE,  Westacott  Nursery,  Barnstaple. 

F ^TOWERING    SHRUBS,  in    great  variety, 
such  as  H\drangeas,  Lilacs,    Deutiias,  Spirseas,  Cylisus, 
Broom,  Pyrus,   Berbetis,  Double   Cherry,  Scarlet   Hawthorns, 
Gueldres  Rose,  &c,  Si.  per  dozen.  50J.  per  100. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH     and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants.  Worcester.  ^^^^^__ 

Tfi  t"TiP  Tr*3.d.G 

EW      CRIMSON,      EAST      LOTHIAN 

STOCK.     Price  on  application. 
HALLand  SON.  Glenburnie  Nursery,  Hawick,  N.  B 


N 


LARCH.— Transplanted,    extra    strong   and 
well-rootfd,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade. 
J.  SLATER  and  SONS.  The  Nurseries,  Malton,  Yorkshire. 

HRYSANTHEMUMS,     best    and   newest 

only,  Cuttings,  buyer's  selection,    ij,    or/,  per  dozen,  ioi. 
per  100.     For  the  grand  new   varieties  and  Marguerites,   see 
CATALOGUES,  r  stamp 
WM.  ETHERINGTON,  Manor  House,  Swanscombe,  Kent. 


ON  SALE,  Twelve  good   VINES,  5-yr.  old, 
good   sorts.— Apply,  GAKDfcNER.    Bankfield,    Upper 
Chorlton  Road,  Whallev  Ranee.  Mam  tester. 

TAMES    DiCKaOxN   a*w  SONS,  Inverleith 

f-f      Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  have  laige  Mocks  to  offer  of : — 
ASH,  ^  to  4  feet 
ALDER,  3  to  4  feet. 
ELDER,  i  to  5  feet. 
HAZEL,  x%  toafcet. 
LABURNUM,  4  to  5  feet. 
LIMEb.  5  and  6  to  8  feei. 
Pi  )PLAR,  Black  Italian,  6  to  8  feet. 
SVCAMORES,  3  to  4  feet. 
THORNS.  2  to  4  feet. 
WHINS,  i-yr.  i-yr.  transplanted. 
LARCH,  2  to  3  feet. 

FIR,  Scotch,  9  to  '5,  18  to  24,  :nd  24  to  30  inches. 
PINUa  MAklTIMA,  2  to  3  fet. 

,,     LARICIO,  12  to  18,  18  t.  24.  and  24  to  30  inches. 
FIR,  Spruce.  9  to  15,  and  is    o  18  inches. 
LARCH,  Seedling,   Scotch,    Austrian,    and    Corsican 
PINES,  DOG  ROSE*   &c. 
Seed     Wareh  miw      q*.     Hanover     Street. 

bLanu«..«. w_  o)  d  Planes. 

M.  RUMbEY   has   ttill   a   fine    stock   of 

the  above  (home-grow  n>.     Prices  (moderate)  on  appli- 
cation. 

Joyninc*s  N'.i'^r'"    Waltham  Cross.  N. 

APPLET,     oumard      and       Pyramid  ; 
PRIVET    and    HAZEL.  3  ft.  to  4  ft  ;  QUICK,  2-yr„ 
fine.     Price  per  icoo  to 

CHAa.    and  j.    W.  TOWN?  END,  Nurserymen,  Fordham, 
Cambric,  genir**. 


TO  THE  TRADE.— Single  DAHLIA 
SEED,  choicest  mixed  ;  and  Paragon,  Crimson.  Yellow, 
Magenta  and  other  colours  separate.  Also  Rollisson's Telegraph 
and  Vehch's  Tender  and  True  CUCUMBER  SEED.  Care- 
fully selected  stocks.     Prices  on  app'ication. 

GEO.  COOLING  and  SON,  Seedsmen,  Bath 

Double  White  Primulas. 

HB.  MAY  offers   an   unusually  fine  lot    of 
•     flowering  plants  in  48's.       Price  on  application. 
ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM,  very  fine,  50s.  per  100  for  cash 
with  order. 

Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton. 

U  RPLUS     NURSERY     STOCK 

on  land  that  must  be  cleared  owing  to  expiration  of  lease. 
ALDER,  2  to  3  feet,  20^.  per  iooo. 
PI  N  E,  Austrian,  6  to  12  inches,  30s.  per  10:0. 
DEUTZIA  CRENATA,  fl.pl.,  3  to  4  feet,  105.  per  100, 
HAZEL,  2-yr  ,  8s   per  iooo. 
CHESTNUT,    Horse,  8  to  10  feet,  25*.  per  100;     10  to 

12  feet    30J.  per  100. 
LARCH   FIR,  2  t..  ^  feet.  25*.  per  iooo. 
GORSE,  for  Covert  Planting.  2-yr„  $*•  P"  i°°°- 
SNOWBERRIES,  2  to  3  feet,  21s.  per  iooo. 
FIR,  Spruce,  2-yr.  and  2  yr.,  6s.  per  iooo. 
ELM,  Huntingdon,  8  to  10  feet,  40J.  per  100. 
MAPLE.  Norway,  8  to  10  feet,  20J.  per  100. 
SYCAMORE,  2  to  3  feet,  205   per  iooo. 
GUELDRES  ROSE  and  WEIGELAS,  3s.  per  dozen. 
VINCA,  common,  for  planting  banks,  &c,  25s.  per  1000. 
All  clean  grown  and  well  rooted. 
THOMAS  PERKINS  and  SONS,  34,  Drapery,  Northampton. 

TO   THE  TRADE.— For  Cash  only,  100,000 
RHODODENDRON    PONTICUM  Seedlings,  strong, 
6  to  9  inches,  20s.  per  iooo  ;    9  to  12  inches,  301.  per  iooo  :  100 
of  each,  as  sample,  sent  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d. 
THOS.  BEAUCHAMP,  Woodfalls,  Downton,  near  Salisbury. 

Planting  Season. 

RAND  A.  MORRISON,  The  Nurseries, 
•  Elgin,  N.B.  (Established  1822),  invite  the  attention  of 
Planters  to  their  extensive  Stocks  of  Seedling  and  Trans- 
planted FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS.  They  have  a  very  large  and  healthy  Stock  of 
Seedling  and  Transplanted  LARCH  and  SCOTCH  FIR. 
which  tney  guarantee  as  true  native,  being  the  produce  of  Seed 
collected  by  them  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

CATALOGUES  and  Samples  on  application. 


w 


RODGKK,      McCLrLLAND      AND       CO. 
offer  as  under,  price-,  &c,  on  application  :  — 
SAL1X    BASFORDIANA,    lie  best    of    all    the    red-barked 
Willows,  5  to  7  ieet. 

.,     NIuRA,  black  bark,  4  tc  5  feet 
POPLAR,  Canadian.  3  to  4,  s  to  6,  and  6  to  8  feet. 
LAUREL.  COLCHIC.  1%  n  2,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
BERBERTS  DA  R  WIND,  <%  to  2,  and  2  to  3  feet. 

„     STENOPHYLLA,  2  tc  3  feet. 

,,     ,,     Hybrid,  i*4  to  2  feci 
PINE,  Austrian,  exira  transi   anted,  and  very  stout,    1    to   :#, 
1%  to  2,  2  to  2*4,  and  2%  to  3  "eet. 

,,     Corsican,  1  to  iJ4    tlA  t'   2,  2  to  2%  feet. 
PRIVET,  oval-leaved,  i%  to  ?.  and  2  to  1%  feet. 

„     Common,  1%  to  2,  and  9  to  3  feet. 
ASH,  Mountain,  o  to  8,  and  E  to  10  feet. 
MAHONIA.  6  to  12,  12  to  if,  and  18  to  24  inches. 
PINUSEXCELSA    18  to  -.4  inches. 

CUPRESSUS  MACROCARPA,  18  to  24,  and  2410  30  inches. 
PICEA  NORDMANNIAr-A,  9  to  12,  12  to  18,  and  18  to  24  in. 
COTONEASTER  SIMM<  NDSII,  18  to  24,  at.d  24  1036  m. 

„     HOOKERII,  18  to  24  inches. 
EbCALLONIA  ILLINli  A,  6109,  9  to  12,  18  to  30  inches. 

„     MACRANTHA,  9  to  12.  18  to  24  inches. 

„     INGRAMMI,  9  to  12,  18  to  24  inches. 
76.  Hill  Street,  Newry. 

PINES.— For   ba'e,   about  2   dozen    Queens, 
fruiting  plants.  1  ealthy  and  clean      Apply  to 
WM.  BURGhS^.  The  Gardens,  Gaddesby,  near  Leicester. 

RICHARD  .  WALKER,  Market  Gardens, 
Biggleswade,  Bee-,  has  to  offer  SEAKALE  lurloiciog, 
9..  per  ioo;  Giant  AS  PA  RAG  US  plants,  twoand  three  years  old, 
tS*.  per  iooo;  Best  Sov.  reign  RHUBARB  roots  in  cultivation, 
fur  facing,  tos.  per  do*  n  ;  Enrield  Market  CABBAGE  plants, 
as.  od.  per  iooo.  which  v  ill  give  every  satisfaction.  Terms  cash. 

MULBERRIES- 

Splendid  Trees,  4,  5,  to  6  feet  stems,  with  fine  heads, 

from  5 j.  to  42 s.  each, 

Further  particulars  on  application. 

Also   COB   NUTS,  all   sizes,  in  quantity. 

JAS.    IVEBY    &    SON, 

THE   NURSERIES,    DORKING,    SURREY. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

We  simply  append  the  following  to  show  the  success 
and  satisfaction  our  Plants  and  Cuttings  of  Chrysan- 
themums give  in  all  parts  of  Europe  : — 

Mr.  W.  Dolling,  Gardens,  Whitehill,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon, 
Nov.  27,  1882. 
"  The  Chrysanthemums  I  had  from  von  last  year  pave  me 
EIGHT  STANDS,  and  brought  me  FIVE  FIRST  PRIZES 
and  THREE  SECONDS  at  the  Torquay  Show  last  week.  I 
hardly  need  say  how  I  have  to  thank  you." 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  with  His- 
tory, Culture  and  the  most  Select  Varieties 
m  Cultivation,  post-free. 

All  are  supplied  at  the  very  lowest  price  consistent  ".vith 
quality  and  correctness. 


H.     CANNELL    &    SONS, 

HOME  FOR   FLOWERS,   SWANLEY,   KENT. 


M 


KOSTER      AND      SONS,      Roskoop 

Holland,  offer  to  the  Trade  :— 
HOTEIA  JAPON1CA,  2-yr.,  us.  per  100. 
SPIR/EA  PALMATA,  2-yr.,  £1  per  100. 

..    ARUNCUS,  2-yr.,  £1  per  100. 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  4-yr ,  ^1  per  100. 

10  to  15  bloom- buds.  ,61  per  100. 
HORTENSIA  THOMAS  HOGG,  2-yr.,  £\  per  100. 
CONIFERS,  2-yr.,  gtatted./i  1  or  per  100. 

Selection  of  50  good  varieties. 
STANDARD  LIME  TREES— price  on  application. 


FRUIT  TREES.— Standard,  Pyramid,  2-yr. 
and  Maiden  APPLES,  PEARS,  and  PLUMS,  also 
Purple  and  WeepmR  BEECH,  6  to  14  Icet  ;  HORSE  CHEST- 
NUTS, 12  to  17  feet.     Price  per  100  or  iooo  on  application  to 

WILLIAM    FLETCHER,  Ottershaw   Nursery,  Chertsey, 
Surrey. 
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MESSENGER  k  COMPANY'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Now  ready,  and  will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application.     This  will  be  found  the  most  practical  priced  Catalogue  ever  issued  of 
CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES,   PLANT,  PEACH,  ORCHARD  and  FORCING  HOUSES,  STOVES,  &c, 

and  should  be  seen  by  all  persons  contemplating  building  in  the  coming  season.  New  Blocks  have  been  specially  prepared,  giving  sections  plans' 
and  views  of  every  description  of  house,  with  all  the  most  recent  improvements  and  accessories.  MESSENGER  AND  CO.  invite  all  persons  who 
intend  building  to  inspect  this  Catalogue,  and  to  obtain  estimates  from  them  before  giving  their  orders  for  the  ensuing  season. 

To  the   Catalogue   is  added  a   List  of  Buildings  recently  erected  in  every  county  in   England,  which   may  generally  be   inspected,  and  to  which 
reference  may  be  made.     Persons  intending  to  build  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  seeing  our  work  before  ordering. 

Gent! anen  wailed  upon  and  consulted  with  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Three  Medals  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1882. 

MESSENGER   &   COMPANY,  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  LOUGHBOROUGH. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 


UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 


Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


p  HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,   12th  edition,  price  \s. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  leet  long. 


Hot-water   and  Hot-air  Apparatus    erected  cast  iron 

flnmnlptp      fir    thp     Mntprialc    cnnnliorl  Made  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  found 

POmpieXe,     °'     Ifle     IViaieriaiS    SUpplieOi  to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 


P  A  X  T  O  JNTS       C  A  L  E  N  D  A  R . 

NOW  READY,   A    REVISED  EDITION  OF    THE 

COTTAGER'SoF    CALENDAR 

GARDEN     OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY    COMPILED    BY    THE    LATE    SIR    JOSEPH    PAXTON,    M.P. 

Price  3d. ;    post-free,   3id. 

20s.  per  lOO. 

If  ordered  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  200  Carriage  will  be  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

W.     RICHARDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STREET,     STRAND,     LONDON,     W.C. 

Special  Price  LIST  of  Cheap  Manufactures  just  published,  consisting  of 

NURSERYMEN'S    GREENHOUSES, 

SPAN    AND    LEAN-TO,    ALL    SIZES; 

CUCUMBER   and   MELON  FRAMES,    PIT  LIGHTS,  BIJOU   GREENHOUSES 
PLANT  PROTECTORS,  WALL   COVERS,  AMATEUR'S    GREENHOUSES,  &c.' 

Unsolicited  Testimonial.-  "  1  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  greenhouses  (two  span-houses,  each  40  X  t2)-the  woodwork  was  accurately 
cut     Une  or  two  of  our  ordinary  workmen  had  no  difficulty  in  putting  them  together  in  a  satislactory  manner.  — W.  O.  Cochrane,  Superintendent 


1 

Ilamfistead  Cemetery. 


Post-free  on  application  to 


T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &   CO.,   MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Croivn  8vo,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece.      Price  4.9.  6d 

HIGH     CLASS     KITCHEN     GARDENING. 

A   HANDY  MANUAL   FOR  THE    IMPROVED  CULTIVATION   OF  ALL  VEGETABLES. 

By  WILLIAM  EARLEY,  Author  of  "How  to  Grow  Mushrooms,"  "How  to  Grow  Asparagus,"  &c,  &c. 

Fourth  Edition.      Price  is. 

ON      GROWING     ROSES      OUT-OF-DOORS. 

By  REV.  O.  FISHER. 


London  :     BRADBURY,    AGNEW,    &    CO.,    Bouverie    Street,  E.C. 
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To  the  Trade. 
HOME-GROWN  VEGETABLE  and  FIELD  SEEDS. 

HAND    F.    SHARPE  will   be   pleased  to 
•     make   special   offers  of   their    fine    selected    stock   of 
SEEDS,  raised  this  season  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention. 
The    quality    is    very    fine,    and    the    prices    will  be    found 
unusually  low. 
Seed-Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
N  urseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE   free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

41/.  per  bushel ;  100  for  25s.  :  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 
40s. ;  4-bushel  bags,  4a1.  each. 

LIGHT     BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,    5J.  61.    ptr    sack 
5  sacks,  251. ;  sacks,  4<i,  each. 

BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5.1.  per  sack,  5  sacks  22s  ;  sacks, 
4»r.  each. 

COARSE  SILVER  SAND,  is.  orf.  per  bushel;  15s.  per  half 
t>  n    265.  per  ton  ;  in  2  bushel  bags,  41*.  each. 

YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8*.  td.  per  sack. 

MANURES,  GARDEN  STICKS.  VIRGIN  CORK,  TO- 
BACCO CLOTH.  RUSSIA  MATS,  &c.  Write  for  Free 
Price  LIST.        H.     G.     SMYTH, 

17A.Cu.it  Yard,  Drury  Lane  UateofCastle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

pOCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 

VV  pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  4^.  ;  is  bags,  14*. ;  3°  bafisi 
25.. ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33s. .  free  to  rail. 

A.   FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  EX. 

ARDEN  REQUISITES, 

as  supplied  to  the  Koyal  Gardens. 
kCocoa-Nut    Fibre    Refuse,    is.  6d.  per  ^| 

"  "sack  ;    10  for  13J.  ;    15  for  iSs.  ;    30  for     €»*>w 

30J.  ;  all  sacks  included.  Trucks  (loose),  40s.  Selected  Brown 
Fibrous  Peat,  5s.  per  sack  ;  5  for  225.  td.  Black  Fibrous  Peat, 
4s.  td.  per  sack  ;  5  for  20s.  ;  sacks4<£  each.  Coarse  Silver-Sand, 
is.  6d.  per  bushel.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf-Mould,  and 
Peat-Mould,  each  at  is.  per  bushel.  Manures  of  all  kuids. 
Fresh  Sphagnum.  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels.  Russia  Mats,  &c. 
Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  best  in  the  market ;  Cloth,  &d.  per  lb.; 
Speciality  Paper,  imported  solely  by  us,  iorf.per  lb.,  28  lbs.  bij. 
Write  for  Price  LIST.— W.  HERBERT  and  CO.,  Horticul- 
tural Stores,  19,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  (turning  by  Gow's, 
Fishmonger),  one  minute  from  Broad  Street  Railway  Station. 

OCOA    NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE,   newly 

made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  $d.  each, 
or  15  sacks,  15s.  ;  30  sacks,  £,1  5s.,  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  33s.  ;  fifteen  bags  or  more  and  truck-load  free 
on  to  rail.  Post-office  order  or  cheque  with  all  orders. 
Established  1872 —J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  "Greyhound" 
Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 

po"COA-NUT    FIBRE     REFU  S  E, 

V_^  by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
bo  ries,  Bedding-out  Plants,  &c.  ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  1882.— In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
in  rotation).  We  aLo  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  uf  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "  Retuse  " 
direct.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each ;  10  Sacks,  13s.  ;  15  Sacks,  18s.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23s.  ;  30  Sacks,  30s.  (all  Sacks  included);  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Quality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  2s.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
for  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order  — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  ihe 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
Milwall  Road.  West  Ferry.  London,  E. 

USSEX    DOWN    TURF,  of  finest  quality 

for  price,  on  rail  at  Portslade  Station  (4  miles  from 
Brighton)  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Special  quotation  to  the 
Trade.     Apply, 

W.  MILES,  West  Brighton  Nurseries,  West  Brighton, 
Sussex. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  i$s.  6d.  per 
ton.      Useful  Brown  PEAT,  22s.  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms.   S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32,  St  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

PEAT. — Excellent   for   Rhododendrons    and 
common  purposes.     Delivered  at  Nine  Elms  Station,  at 
21s.  per  ton  :  sample  bag  (1  cwt.)  on  Rail  Ringwood,  2s. 

GATERELL  and  SON,  Peat  Merchants,  Bisterne, 
Ringwood. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

17413  ROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c  — 
-  BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants.  &c..;6"6  6s.  per  Truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT, 
for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds.  15s. 
per  ton  per  Truck.  Sample  Bag,  5s. ;  5  Bags,  22s.  td. ;  10  Bags, 
45s.     Bags  included.     Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  6d.  per  Bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine,  52s.  per  Truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  ,£5  per  Truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25s.  per  Truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO  ,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 

of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildrew,Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  ot  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.   In  Boxes,  is.,  3».,&  10s.  6d. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  In  boxes,  6d. 
and  it.  each. -Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COM  PAN  Y  (Limited)-  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oifmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
Nurserymen  have  put  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do  so. 


Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

HOT-WATER    HEATING 

APPARATUS, 

For    GAS    or    OIL. 

Equal  to  30  feet  of  a-inch  pipe.     Can 

be  placed  anywhere.     One  quart  of 

Oil  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  4  feet  of 

Gas  per  houi.     Price  complete,  £1  1&1.     Send  for  a  complete 

List  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.  to 

WM.     POORE    and    CO.,     Hot- Water    Engineers,     155. 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

W  ARN  E  E'S 

"IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC" 

RAMS, 
With  Newly-arranged  Air-charging  Valves 

FOR 

WATER    SUPPLY    TO 


FARMS,  MANSIONS, 
VILLAS,  VILLAGES, 
TOWNS,    FACTORIES, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
&c,  &c,  &c. 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  WRITE 

JOHN     WARNER     &     SONS, 

HYDRAULIC   ENGINEERS, 

The   Crescent  Foundry,    Cripplegate,   London,  E.C., 

And  THE  FOUNDRY  WORKS, 

WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE,     ESSEX. 


No  Greenhouse  Perfect  without 

T  EBBS'  UNIVERSAL 
FUMIGATOR.— Will  last  for 
years,  and  is  fast  superseding  all 
other  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  the 
purpose.  Price  3*.,  4s.  6d.  ;  large 
size,  js.  6d,  each  ;  packing  extra, 

FLANAGAN  and  SON,  Seeds- 
men, 98,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C, 
and  of  all  the  principal  Nursery- 
men and  Seedsmen.  Wholesale  of 
CORRY.  SOPER,  FOWLER. 
and  CO.  (Limited.),  18,  Finsbury 
Street.   E.C. 


"CHAMPION      PRIZE" 

GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING. 


Manufacturers  of  Water  Supply  Machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Wind,  Water,  and  Steam  Power,  or  Animal  or  Manual 
Labour;  Garden  Engines,  Pumps,  Hose  Reels,  Hydrants,  &c. 

HOCKING'S  NEW  PATENT 
AUTOMATIC   COKE  and  GAS    BOILERS 


Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  from  12  to  15  hours, 
and  often  from  15  to  20  hours, 
with  one  small  charge  of  common 
Gas  Coke  of  the  cheapest  kind. 
For  economy  and  e  Iticiency  in 
combination  with  cleanliness  and 
comfort  these  Boilers  are.  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  Heating  Conservatories, 
Halls,  and  other  Buildings,  where 
little  attention  is  required. 

Every  particular,  with  most 
reliable  testimonials,  given  on 
application  to 

FRANKLIN,  HOCKING  &  CO. 

(Limited), 

37,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 


TWO    GOLD    MEDALS, 

CHRISTCHURCH  (New  Zealand)    and    ADELAIDE 
(Australia)  EXHIBITIONS,  just  awarded. 

ALSO    FIRST    PRIZE    AWARDS 

SYDNEY      and       MELBOURNE, 

PARIS,  VIENNA,  and  PHILADELPHIA, 

and  every  International  First  Prize  Award 

during  the  last  13  years. 

Iron  Hurdles,  Bar  and  Wire  Fencing, 

Fencing  "Wire,  Iron  Cisterns, 
JET  VARNISH  for  IRON  and  WOOD  WORK,  &c. 

"  J.  B.  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Cannon  Street,  London,  maintain 
their  reputation  by  a  mo^t  complete  collection  of  splendidly 
finished  Wire  Netting ."— "  Ironmonger's  "  Report  of  Christ- 
church  (New  Zealand)  Exhibition*  September  2. 

J.     B.     BROWN    &    CO., 

90,    CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 

BAYLISS,  JONES,  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURED    OF 

IRON  HURDLES,  CATES,  TREE  GUARDS, 

Iron  ami  Wire  Espalier,  &c,  &c. 


MATERIALS  WIRINC  CARDEN  WALLS. 


EVES,  7d.  per  dozen.         HOLDFASTS,  with 

Winders,  ys.  per  dozen.  WIRE,  is.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA    WORKS,     WOLVERHAMPTON 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

'PANNED  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  \\d.  per 

-L  yard  ;  4  yards  wide,  yi,  per  yard  ;  2  yards  wide,  \os.  per 
ico  yards;  4  yards  wide,  20$.  per  100  yards.  NEW  TWINE 
NETTING,  1  inch  mesh,  1  yard  wide,  2d.  ;  2  yards  wide,  u£  ; 
4  yards  wide,  Sd.  per  yard.  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NET- 
TING, seventy-six  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  sd.  per  yard. 
RABBIT  NETS.  BAT-FOLDING  NETS,  on  Bamboo  poles, 
20s.     CLAP  NETS  for  birds,  30$.  complete. 

W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 


HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURES  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  in  EITHER  WOOD  or  IRON,  or  BOTH  COMBINED  ; 
WOODEN  CHAPELS,  SHOOTING  LODGES,  COTTAGES.  TENNIS  COURTS.  VERANDAHS.  &C. 
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TTOT  WATER    APPARATUS  for  WARMING  CHURCHES,   SCHOOLS.  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  MANSIONS, 
HARNESS  ROOMS.  DRYING  ROOMS,  HOTHOUSES,  and  BUILDINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
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PIT  LIGHTS.— Pit  Lights,  unglazed,  2  inches 
thick,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  5J.  each  on  railway,  or  delivered 
4  miles.     Testimonials  from  over  100  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 
RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Steam  Joinery  Works,  Edmonton. 

J  BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

Of  mrifivtLii  ,         • 

Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FREE    BY    POST. 


By  Her  Majesty's 


r  Royal  Letters  Patent. 


CONSERVATORIES 

Constructed   and    Glazed   on  the  "  Eclipse  '*  System.     Eco- 
nomical,   Simple     and    Durable.        No    Putty    or    Perishable 
Material.      Prize  Medal  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South 
Kensington,  May,  1SS2.      lite  lust  Award,  Mancheiter,  Liver- 
I    fool,  ami  North  Lancashire  Society  at  Preston,  September,  1882. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees, 

PRIMROSE  &  CO., 

CORPORATION  STREET,  SHEFFIELD,  and  at  HULL. 


FOSTER  &  PEARSOS,  BEESTOU,  I0TTS. 


ARTICLES  FOR  GARDENERS,  FLORISTS,  NURSERYMEN, 

SEEDSMAN,    fire 
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CAB.TON-JOHNix.ij  BoUQ.UEX-.fAP.EKo,  12  ana  24  Scallops,  Wnite,  Gold,  or  Silver; 
FERN  FRONTS,  Satin  BOUQUET  CUPS,  BASKETS  for  Blowers,  STALK  COVERS, 
FLOWER-POT  COVERS,  BOUQUET  PAPERS  for  Coffins,  MOURNING  BOUQUETS,  &c. 

For  full  particulars,  see  Price  List. 

B.  FADDERJAHN,  16,  RITTER-STRASSE,  BERLIN  S.,  GERMANY. 


W.    H.    LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDER, 
iax.  BUNHILL   ROW,    LONDON.   E.C. 

Special  DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  Ornamental 
CONSERVATORIES,  without  charge,  and  for  all  Horticul- 
tural Work  of  all  kinds 


GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS  are  generally  kept  in 
Stock,  and  WOODEN  HOUSES  suitable  for  Store-houses, 
Tool-houses,  &c 

Illustrated  Sheets  sent,  post-tree,  on  application. 


No.  74.  Three-quarter  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No.  2  size  ..  8  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  ^4  15  o 
No.  3  size  ..  12  ft,  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  6  10  o 
No.  4  size  .  16  ft.  long  . .  6  ft.  wide  . .  850 
These  Frames  are  13  inches  high  in  front,  24  inches  high  at 
the  back,  and  32  inches  at  the  ridge.  Front  or  back  lights 
turn  over.  Set-opes  are  provided  (or  ventilating.  All  painted 
four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  and  the  lights  are  glazed  with  best 
21-oz.  English  glass. 

GREENHOUSES, 

Suitable  for  Villas,  Small  Country  Houses. 

NEW   CATALOGUE,         NOW   READY.      FREE   ON   APPLICATION. 


BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 


Cucumber  Frames. 

RHALLIDAY    and    CO.    desire   to 
•     draw    special    attention    to  their   Cucumber    Frames, 
of  which   they  always  have   a    large   stock,  ready  glazed  and 
painted.     They  are  made  of  %h<*  >  •  m  materials,  and  can  be  put 
together  and  taken  apart  in  a      w  minutes  by  any  one. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England  : —        £    s.  d. 
2-light  frame,    8  feet  by  6  feet  )       p„_i,in„      f   3  lo    ° 
3-light  frame,  12  feet  by  6  feet  I  r"C_  J"*      1    5     5     o 
6-light  frame,  24  feet  by  6  feet  \    ^ses^iree.     (  IO    0    0 
The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.     Lights  and  framing  for 
brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

R.  HALLIDAY  and  CO.,  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 
Royal  Horticultural  Works,  Middleton,  Manchester. 


PROTECT  your    PLANTS 


K 


FRIG!  DOMO 

rr_rtT?5J*"  ■     mm  ^T.„r  mac 


i. 


REGISTERED 


TRADE  MARK 


"Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  TurnJiam  Green. 

"  Frigi  Domo  is  now  largely  employed  here  as  a  protecting 
material  instead  of  mats.  All  houses  and  pits  to  which  it  can 
be  usefully  applied  are  covered  with  it  at  night,  and  it  is  found 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  It  lasts  longer  than  mats,  is  cheaper, 
and  keeps  out  frost  equally  well." 

**  Broom  House,  FnVuim 

'*  Frigi  Domo.  --After  two  winters'  experience  of  this 
material  as  a  pru. ection  from  frost,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  the  best  covering  for  pits  and  frames  which 
ever  came  under  my  notice.  It  will  keep  out  more  frost  than 
two  ni  it-,  while  it  only  costs  the  price  of  one  :  it  is  more  lidy 
than  loose  liner,  and  tits  more  closely  than  straw  hurdles,  and 
it  is  much  more  manageable,  for  when  fitted  on  to  a  roller  end- 
ways, covering  and  uncovering  can  be  effected  in  half  the  usual 
rime,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  breaking  the  glass.  In  wet 
weather  it  lies  quite  close  to  the  glass,  but  as  soon  as  frost  sets 
in  it  becomes  almost  as  tight  as  a  drum,  thus  forming  a  space 
between  it  and  the  glass— a  thing  very  desirable  where  the  edg  s 
fit  tightly,  which  they  do.  I  believe  that  any  greenhouse  plant 
is  perlectlv  safe  under  it  until  the  thermometer  indicates  10  deg. 
offrost.— J.  RUST." 

To  be  luid  0/ all  Nurserymen  and  Florist*. 

Tor  price  list  a  particulars  Address* 

BENJAMIN  I7DGINGT0N 

LI  20OKE  ST  1A.  London  Bk/ooe 
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Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic. 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces,  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  AND  CO  ,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley.  Shropshire. 

Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  'n  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS.  &c  ,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  desien. 

F.     ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,     Blackfriars.    S.E. ;      King's    Road,    Chelsea,     S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies.  &c. , 
from  3^.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,    for    Lining   Walls   of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths.  &c     Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds      Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above, 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
orTruckload,  on  Wharf  in    London,    or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations      Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


Oil  Paint  No  Longer  Necessary. 

HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK  VARNISH, 
for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
[Registered  Trade  Mark.) 


+HRM& 


This  VARNISH  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on 
all  outdoor  work,  while  it  is"  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was 
introduced  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and 
its  genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing 
or  thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  fiard' ns,  and  at  the  seats  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  Nobiliiy  a  .u  <■  >  -ry.  from  whom  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  have  beei  rete  ved. 

Sold  in  Casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  w.  Sd.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial. 

"  Piercefield  Park,  June  21,  1876.— Sirs,— I  have  this  day 
forwarded  from  Chepstow  to  your  address  a  black  varnish  cask, 
to  be  filled  and  returned  with  as  good  Varnish  as  the  last  we 
had,  which  I  randidly  admit  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  Address 
Varnish  to  Piercefield  Park,  Chepstow.  —  I  am,  Sirs,  yours 
respectfully.  Wm.  Cox." 

CAUTION.—  Hill  &  Smith  would  particularly  warn  their 
Customers  against  the  various  cheap  Varnishes  now  so  much 
advertised. 

H.  &  S.'s  Varnish  has  been  an  article  of  common  use  on  most 
of  the  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  ; 
and  their  constantly  increasing  trade  in  it,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  they  receive,  stamp  it  as  a  truly  genuine  article. 
Every  cask  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and  Registered 
Trade  Mark  as  above,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Large  illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Fencing,  Hurdles,  Field 
and  Entrance  Gates,  &c, .  sent  free  on  application  to 

HILL  AND  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Staffordshire  | 
u8.  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and  180,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow. 

HOSE— HOSE— HOSE. 


PATENT  RED-R_UBBER_GARDEN   HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 

Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 


Sample  and  Price  of 


MERRYWEATHER     &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 


STOVES. 

Terra-Cotta!  Portable!  For  Coal! 
ROBERTS'S       PATENT. 

Pure  and  ample  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about 
id. ,  without  attention.  For  Greenhouses,  Bedrooms,  or  almost 
any  purpose.  Pamphlet  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent. 
In  use  dailyat  Patentee's-THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

DENYN'S  Unrivalled  ROLL  PAPER  and 
CLOTH,  as  supplied  to  over  3000  Nurseries,  14  lb., 
gs.  ;  28  1b..  i8j.  ;  cwt.,  70s.— J  DENYN,  Manufacturer, 
73.  Rendlesham  Road,  Clapton,  London.  E. 

ROLL    TOBACCO    PAPER,  CLOTH    and 
CORD,  of  excellent  quality,  supplied  on  the  very  best 
of  terms  by 

RICHARDSON  AND  CO..  Wholesale  Tobacconists.  Leith. 

REIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 
fine,  on  rail  at  ys.  6d.  per  ton — not  less  than  4-ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.— Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 

WEDDING,     COURT,     BALL    or    other 
BOUQUETS    arranged    to    order,  and  all   kinds    of 
WREATHS,   CROSSES,   or    other  DESIGNS    for    Church 
Decoration  or  Funerals.     Price  List  on  application,  post-free. 
JOHN  RAINS,  Centre  Row,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 
Old  Established. 

"17" ILL-RAT"  (Registered).— The  attention 

J-V  of  FARMERS.  MERCHANTS,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  is  invited  to  this 
infallible  remedy.  Its  efficacy  is  surprising.  All  offensive  smells 
from  the  effects  of  this  specific  are  obviated.  Price,  2-r .  per 
10  oz.  tin,  by  post  *d,  extra,  of  the  Proprietors,  FRASER  AND 
CO.,  272,  Strand,  London,  W.C,  and  all  chemists. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins.  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths.  Ropes.  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

NEW"  ARCHANGEL  MATS.— We  have  a 
fine  parcel  of  the  above  now  to  offer,  at  very  low  prices. 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,    of  best  quality,  at  an  extremely  low 
price  for  a  quantity. 
MARENDAZ   and    FISHER,    9,    James    Street,     Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

ASTON      CLINTON      STRAW      MATS. 
The  warmest  Coverings  for  Pits  and  Frames. 
Sizes  :— 6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.,  at  2s. ;  6  ft.  6  in,    by  4  ft.  6  in  , 
at  2s.  2d.  ;  6  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft.,  3s.  2d.     Apply  to 
Miss  MOL1QUE.    Aston  Clinton,  Tring,  Bucks. 

RUSSIA    MATS-RUSSIA    MATS. 

ARCHANGEL,      TAGANROG, 

P     E     T     E     R     SBU     RG, 

and  every  other  kind  of 

RUSSIA  MAT 

for  Garden  and  Packing  purposes.      Descriptive  Catalogue  on 

application. 

JAMES  T.    ANDERSON, 

149,     COMMERCIAL    STREET,     LONDON.    E. 

G"  ARDEnTrEOUISITES.— W.  WEBBER, 
Wholesale  M  erchant,  Station  Road,  Loughton,  Essex. 
Orchid  and  Black  PEAT,  LOAM,  SILVER  SAND. 
COCOA-NUT  FIBRE,  TOBACCO  CLOTH,  TOBACCO 
PAPER,  the  very  best  quality.  VIRGIN  CORK,  MUSH- 
ROOM SPAWN,  BLOOD  and  all  kinds  of  MANURE,  of  the 
finest  quality.  Through  rates  given  to  any  Station  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  Soils  in  quantities  not  less  than  2  tons. 
Terms  cash.  Buyers  before  purchasing  elsewhere  should 
obtain  lowest  Wholesale  Prices  from 

W.  WEBBER,  Station  Road.  Loughton,  Essex. 

T"  OBACCO  PAPER,  RAG,  MANURES, 
INSECTICIDES,  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS, 
BOUQUET  PAPERS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES  of  Cape  Flowers,  Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14.  Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London.  E.C. 

QQUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 

lO      Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 

Gentlemen.  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c  ,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH  BASKETS.  LABELS,  &c,  at  once,  by  applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

TMILLINGTON      and      CO., 
•  43,  Commercial  Street,  F. 

PLATE,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  o^lv  from 
day  to  day  until  ihe  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  3i-oz.,  from  9X7  to  14X10  and  upward* ; 
sizes  sent  if  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in   London  of  ao-in.   by 
ia-in.,  20-in.  by  14-111.,  20-in.  by  16  in.,  ?o-in.  by  18-1  n  ,  in  16-02. 
and  21-oz.  ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-jp 
purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-ft.  cases. 


TEN  SILVER 


MEDALS 


AWARDED 

T  OHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 

fj  Weston-sufer-marr,      Manufacturer      of      TERRA- 

COTTA VASES.  FOUNTAINS.  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES.  GARDEN  POTS  or  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frosts,  and  seldom  turn 
green;  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS. 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  61/.     Book  of  designs,  is. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES.— Sticks,   Labels, 
Virgin   Cork.    Raffia,    Mats,    Bamboo     Canes,    Rustic 
Work,  Manures,  &c.     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  qo,  Lower  Thames  St..  London,  E.C. 


H 


Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD  LABELS. 

'RHODN^ 
JOHN"    ^ 

The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  RAISBD 

iiLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  :  — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Slratford-on-Avnn. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds.— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  lareest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  £240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  j£  1, 700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64.  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings.  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM   J.  VIAN.   Secretary. 

Illustrated  Catalogues. 
M.   POLLETT  and    CO.'S    COLLEC- 

•  TION  of  nearly  ONE  THOUSAND  BLOCKS 
suitable  for  the  above  pin  pose.  Customers  can  have  the  use  of 
any  of  them  gratis  for  Printing  in  their  Catalogues 

H.  M.  P.  &  Co.  publish  Illustrated  SEED  CATALOGUES 
in  various  styles  and  sizes,  which  can  be  altered  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  small  consumers.  Specimens  and  Prices  on 
application. 

POLLETT'S  Horticultural  Steam  Printing  Works,  42  to  4?, 
Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 


Fruit  v.  Agriculture. 

New  Illustrated  Issue,  25.  bd.  ;  Original  Matter  only,  is.  6d.t 
post-free. 

FRUIT    FARMING    FOR     PROFIT. 
By  George  Bunvard,  F.R.H.S. 
Considered  by  twenty-five  leading  class  papers  as  the  mosl 
practical  work  yet  issued. 
"  It  gives  every  particular  for  successful  culture." 
London  :  EDWD.  STANFORD.  Charing  Cross.  W.C.  ;    or 
of   GEORGE    BUNYARD   and   CO..  The  Old   Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  whose  General  Fruit  CATALOGUE  will  be  sent 
post-free  for  two  stamps. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'AKHOR  I  CULTURE, 
de  FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865,  by  F.  BURVB- 
nich,  F.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  van  Hulls, 
Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment at  Ghent.     Post-paid,  10s.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE.  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent.  Belgium. 

REVUE  de  .'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  :— A.  All. ml, 
E.  Andre",  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Ciepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer.  De  Jonee  van  Ellemeet,  O  de  Kerclvtve  de 
Denterghem.  P.  E.  de  Puydt.  C.  de  Vis.  j.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Linden.  T.  Moore,  C  Naudin, 
B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas  A  S.ruix.  « >. 
Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van  Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem, 
H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  West  mad,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
1  is.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chier  Post-office,  Ghent. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a   Faun  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  sddri  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  "  Midland  <  "ounttet 
Hera/dOffict,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Connlirs  fftraid 
always  contains  lar«e  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

Dr.  Hogg's  Fruit  Manual. 
ANTED,  a  sound  Copy  of  above.     Com- 
municate with  A.  B.,  is.  Jermyn  Street,  Loudon.  S  W. 


w 
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ADVANTAGES. 
At©  entirely  tree  from  SMELL 
Are  not  POISONOUS 

Are  manufactured  without  PHOSPHORUS 
Are  pertectlv  harmless  to  the  OPKR-ATIVE8 

EMPLOYED 
Are  very  Damp  Proof 

Are  not  liable  to  ^spontaneous  uombusnon 
Light  only  on  the  Box. 


WANTED,  a  respectable  and  steady  man, 
a*  HEAD  GARDENER. —  He  must  ihoioughly 
understand  the  cultivation  of  Fruit  Tree,  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  Must  h^vc  had  a  large  experi- 
ence, and  be  able  to  keep  Accounts.  Good  w^ees  will  he  given, 
and  house  free  on  the  premises,  Kushen  Abbey,  Isle  of  Man.— - 
Apply,  with  testimonials,  Co  Mr.  LAWRENCE  JOYCE.  21, 
York  Terrace,  Evertou,  Liverp  ml. 

W~ ANTE D,  a  W 0 K KING  GARDENER  ; 
married. — Must  be  thoroughly  efficient  in  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Vineries,  and  all  other  branches  of  Garden- 
ing. Excellent  character  indispensable. — Address  stai  ing 
salary  and  full  particulars,  B.  HURST,  Burbage  Nurseiies, 
Hinckley. 

Gardener. 

WANTED,  a  WORKING  GARDENER, 
experienced  in  the  cultivation  of  the  better  class  of 
Conifers,  Shrubs,  Koses,  and  Herbaceous  Plants  Mu-t  be 
married,  without  family.  Wife  to  give  occasional  assistance  in 
the  house.  Wages  for  the  two  26s.  a-week.  and  Good  Free 
House  and  Garden. — Address,  giving  references,  and  stating 
age,  and  particulars  of  present  employment,  A.  B.,  Messrs. 
Callander  &  D.xm,  Booksellers,  Whitehaven. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  experienced  GAR- 
DENEK.— Must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Growing 
Vegetable?.  Fruit,  and  Flowers  ;  also  to  take  charge  of  i"ow-; 
wife  to  take  charge  of  Dairy.  A  good  cottage  Without  family 
preferred. — T.  P.  H.,  Glenalmond.  Stafford  Road,  Bournemoutr, 

WANTED,  an  active  young  man  as 
PROPAGATOR  in  the  Houses;  wages  to  commence 
with  25*.  per  week,  to  be  raised  annually.  —  G.  H.,  Gardeners' 
Chrtmiae  Office,  ar,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C 

Fern  Growers. 

POUNCE  and  SONS  are  in  want  of  expe- 
rienced hands,  used  to  Grow  for  the  London  Market. — 
Write,  stating  experience,  wages  required,  &c,  to  our  Nursery, 
Hendon.  N.W. 

WANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  of  good  address, 
and    smart   at    Counter    Work,    for    KeuLI    House   — 
ALEXANDER  DICKSON  and  SONS.  Seedsmen,  Belfast. 


Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,      a     JUNIOR     ASSISTANT. 
State    age,    experience,    and    full    particulars.  —  F. 
SANDER  and  CO.,  St.  Albans. 


WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  who 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  Retail  Seed  and  Nursery 
Trade,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  the  Counter  Trade  of  a 
Provincial  House  A  young  man  who  has  completed  his 
apprenticeship  in  such  a  position  would  find  this  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement. — State  salary  exot-cted  and  full  particu- 
lars, to  GEO.  COOLING  awd  SON,  Bath. 

W"  ANTED,  AT  ONCE,  a  young  LADY,  to 
Assist  in  a  Florist's  establishment  :  must  be  a  good 
Hand  at  making  Bouquets,  Wreaths,  Crosses,  &c.  Photo  must 
be  sent  on  approval,  which  will  be  returned  at  once. — Apply, 
with  terms,  at  TURN  ER  BROS.,  2,  Parker  Street,  Liverpool. 


WANT    PLACES. 


NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
Post-office  Orders  and  Postal  Orders  should 
now  be  made  payable  at 

DRURY  LANE. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.  beg  to 
announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  wilt  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  fitc. — St-  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

T?      O     HENDERSON     and     SON 

J— ^  "  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS.  GARDENER;,  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery.  Maida  Vale,  W. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  intimate  that  he 
•  has  at  present  in  the  Nursery  and  upon  his  Register 
some  excellent  Men,  competent  either  to  fill  the  situation  of 
HEAD  GARDENER,  BAILIFF,  FOREMAN,  or 
JOURNEYMAN.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring  any  of  the 
above  will  please  send  full  particulars,  when  the  best  selections 
lor  the  different  capacities  will  be  made.— Holloway,  N. 


DOWN  IE  and  LAIRD  can  at  present 
recommend  with  every  confidence  several  first-rate 
SCOTCH  GARDENERS,  whose  character  and  abilities  may 
be  thoroughly  depended  upon,  either  fur  Large  Establishments 
or  Single-handed  Situations;  also  FOREMEN.  UNDER 
GARDENERS,  and  FARM  BAILIFFS.  — 17,  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

/^.ARDENER  (Head),   where   two,  three,  or 

V- *  more  are  kept.  —  Married,  family  grown  up  ;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  the  duties  of  a  large  establishment. — 
GARDENER.  Hamngay  House  Gardens,  Hornsey,  N. 

/^ARDENER  (Head),  where  more  are  kept.-  — 

>— *  Age  25,  single  at  present  ;  good  references  for  past  eight 
yean,  including  three  years  at  Worksop  Manor.  —  Mr.  J. 
CLARK,  Slaiuton  Woodhouse,  Rotheih.un, 

GARDENER  (Head)— J.  Edwards,  four- 
teen  years'  Gardener  at  Hauworth  Park,  Middlesex, 
wishes  for  a  re-engagement.— J.  EDWARDS,  Hauworth, 
Feltham,  Middlesex. 

GARDENER  (Head).  — Age  30,  married, 
no  incumbrance  ;  Scotch,  Can  be  highly  recommended 
by  previous  employers  as  to  character  and  abilities  as  a  gar- 
dener. Sirictlv  temperate.  Advertiser  is  a  ihoroughly  practical 
man. — A.  M.  K.,  Mr.  Webb,  Stationer,  York  Town,  Surrey. 

GARDENER     (Head).— No     family; 

V-J  thorough  practical  man,  well  up  in  every  branch  of  ihe 
profession,  also  Land  and  Stock  if  requirer*.  Character  of  the 
highest  c  ass.  —  J.  LAN  DON,  Erdington  Villas,  Watt  Street, 
Spark  Hill,  near  Birmingham. 

(GARDENER    (Head).  —  A  "gentleman 

V-J  wishes  to  recommend  his  late  Head  Gardener,  a 
thoroughly  practical  man,  well  up  in  every  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, also  Laud  and  Stock  if  required.  Eight  years'  character  of 
the  highest  class.  Wile  Dairy  and  Poultry.— E.  B,  Mr.  G. 
Chatt,  Blacltwater,  Hants. 

/~1  ARDENER  (Head);  age  40,  no  family.— 

V-1  Adverti-c  is  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any  Lady  or 
Gentlemen  requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  good  Gardener 
in  all  branches.  Has  lived  in  some  of  the  best  places  in 
England.  Kight  years  in  present  place.  G 'od  character. — J. 
PEN  FORD.  Pishbury  Park.  Sawbridgewonh. 

ARDENER  (Head   Working).— Age  28, 

married.  Bonus  of  ,£5  to  any  one  placing  Advertiser  in 
a  comfortable  situation — M.  A.,  Gardeners  Chronicle  Office, 
41,  Wellin   ton  Street,  Stiand.  W.C. 

ARDENER    (Head  Working).— Age  33, 

married  ;  thoroughly  understands  Gardening  in  alt  its 
branches  Good  character  from  present  and  previous  employer. 
—  G.  MAUNDER.  West  Villa  Gardens,  Richmond  Road, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  Co.  Durham. 

ARD"ENER  (Head  Working).— A  Gen- 

tleman  wishes  to  recommend  a  thoroughly  practical  man, 
well  up  111  every  branch  of  the  proiession  ;  also  Land  and  Stock, 
if  required      Character  of  the  highest  class.     Wife  Dairy  and 
■■    Victoria  Terrace,  Cheltenham. 


Poultr 


-P.  L., 


GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  30, 
married,  no  family;  has  had  charge  of  large  establish- 
ment, including  Orchids,  Hardy  Fruits,  Forcing,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.  House  and  Table  Decorations  a  speci- 
ality. Abstainer  Five  years  in  last  situation.  Excellent 
character. -JOHN   SCOU^>E,  Wh.kfield,  near  Windsor. 

GA  R  D  E  N  E  R  ( H  EAD  WORKING,  or  SINGLE- 
Hani  edJ,  —  Married.  Thoroughly  understands  Forcing, 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.  Good  references. —W.  HACKER, 
12,  K.i  1  tin m  New  Road,  Balham,  Surrey. 

C*  A rT6 ENER    (Head),     or     WORKING 

^ -*  BAILIFF — Age  35.  married;  thoroughly  practical  in 
all  branches  of  Gardening  and  Farming.  Five  years' excellent 
character.  -  F.  GOODING,  Bridee  Street,  Maidenhead. 

GARDENER  ;  age  30,  married,  two 
children. — A  Clergyman,  who  has  quitted  his  vicarage, 
wishes  to  recommend  a  young  man  as  above.  Understands 
Grapes.  — A.  B  ,  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford. 

GARDENER,  under  a  Foreman,  where  there 
are  hnuses — Aee  17;  good  character — Apply  to  Miss 
ELWES  Vicarage.  Farnham.  Surrey  ;  or  to  GEORGE 
LEDGER,  Wrecclesham,  Farnham. 

GARDENER. — Age  29;  fifteen  years'  expe- 
rience in  Fiower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  Hothouse  and 
Greenhouse.  &\  Two  and  a  quarter  years'  good  character. 
Abstainer  — R.  HICKS,  Springcroft.  Enfield. 

To  Planters. 

C1J.ARDENER,  young,  well-educated,  desires 
*  a  situation  as  Overseer  on  a  Sugar  Plantation  in  Queens- 
land, or  an  Indian  Tea  Plantation  Highest  references. — 
J    WILSON.  St    Leonard's,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

CJ.ARDENER,  where  three  or  more  are  kept. 
*  — Manied  ;  thoroughly  practical  and  confideniial.  Over 
twenty  years'  first-class  experience  in  all  branches.  The  highest 
recomme.  dations  ;  over  twenty  years'  personal  character. — 
Please  address,  with  particulars,  Q.  R.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  4i,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

FOREMAN  (age  25).— Mr.  Henry  Knight, 
Gardener  and  Bailiff  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith, 
MP.,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  can  highly  recommend 
a  young  nun  as  above. 

OREMAN    PROPAGATOR,    &c.  —  Four- 

teen  years'  experience  in  some  of  the  leading  Nurseries. 
Well  up  in  Roses,  Conifers.  Soit-wooded  Plants,  &c.  First-class 
references— HORTUS,  Mrs.  Williams,  Grimsditch.  Higher- 
town,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN    PROPAGATOR,     or  SALES- 
MAN.—Well    up    in    Market    Work,    Hard  and    Soft- 
wooded  Plants.  Vines,  &c—  W.  B.,  44,  Turner  Road,  Lee.  S.E. 

ROPAGATOR    (Indoor),    or     Charge    of 

Department  in  a  good  establishment.—  Twelve  years* 
experience  in  the  Propagating  and  Growing  of  Hard,  Stove, 
and  Soft- wooded  Plants.  Good  references. — S.  E.,  32,  Faroe 
Road,  West  Kensington  Park,  London,  W. 


JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  garden.— 
Can  be  highly  recommended  by  JOHN  ROSE.  Gardener 
to  Viscount  Cantei  bury,  Brooke  Gardens,  Brooke,  near  Norwich. 

JOURNEYMAN,   in  the  Houses,   in   a  good 

tJ  establishment. — Age  23;  six  years'  experience.  Can  be 
well  recommended  by  past  and  present  employer.— G.  DENNY, 
Cannon  Hall  Gardens,  Bamslcy,  Yorkshire. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  under  a 
Foreman,  in  a  good  establishment.  —  Age  20 ;  good 
references.— A.  C.,  Bellehclds  Lodge,  Englefield  Green,  near 
Staines. 


To  Gardeners. 

JOURNEYMAN      (Indoors).— Age     22 ; 
several  years' good  general  practice.     Well  recommended. 
-M.  P.,  Gardener,  Marina,  Torquay,  Devon. 


TO  NURSERYMEN.— Wanted   a   place  in 
the  Houses.     Ten  years'  experience  ;  good   Propagator. 
Age  25 .—  A.  G.,  to,  Pleasant  Place,  Park  Kontl,  Clapham,  S.VV. 

rriO     SEED     MERCHANTS.— Wanted, 

-A.  employment  for  the  Busy  Season.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Trade.— C.  GIBBONS,  Donington,  near  Spalding. 

HANDY  MAN. — A  man,  handy  and  useful 
in  all  branches  of  Greenhouse  Building,  &c,  seeks  a 
situation  Would  suit  Nurserymen,  Estate  Owners,  or  Green- 
house Builders.  Moderate  wages.  —  HORTUS,  22,  Elm 
Terrace,  Elthain,  Kent. 

To  Seedsmen. 

SHOPMAN  and  GENERAL  ASSISTANT. 
— Age  23  ;  most  respectably  connecied.  Five  years'  tii  st- 
class  experience.  Unexceptionable  references.  Has  been 
apprenticed.  The  Advertiser  desires  an  engagement  with  a 
view  to  a  PXRl'NERSHI  P.  or  Purchase  of  a  Moderate-sized 
Business  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  The  amount  of  salary 
is  therefore  oi  only  secondary  importance. — C.  K.  R. ,  Gardeners 
Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN      (Head),      TRAVELLER,     or 

*0  could  Manage  a  Business. — Thorough  practical  experience  : 
unexceptionable  reierences  and  testimonials.  — M.  M.,  Messrs. 
Hurst  &.  Son,  iso,  Houndsditch,  E. 

SHOPMAN  (Head). — Thirteen  years' experi- 
ence in  first-class  Houses  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  branches  of  the  Trade,  Highest  references. —G.,  73,  Vic- 
toria Street,  Belfast. 

SHOPMAN,  or  ASSISTANT— Eight  years' 
experience.    Good  knowledge  of  the  Trade  in  all  branches, 
also  Book-keeping.— J.  D.,  12,  Miller  Street,  Hamilton.  N.B. 

HOPMAN,     or     CLERK.— Capable    of 

Managing  as  either.  First-class  experience.  Young, 
quick,  reliable.  Good  address.  Best  references. — H.  L.,  45, 
Chester  Street,  Cirencester. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

BOOK-KEEPER  or  SHOPMAN,  or  could 
Manage  a   Business. — Age    37. — A.    B. ,     Mr.    Presley, 
Stationer,  Wotton-under-Edge. 

LERK,    BOOK-KEEPER,   &c— Age   25; 

nine  years  as  above  in  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment, 
and  open  for  immediate  engagement.  Unexceptional  references. 
— O.,  13,  High  Street,  Fulham,  S.W. 

G~ "aRDEN  LABOURER;  age  22.  —  The 
Advertiser  wishes  to  recommend  a  trustworthy  man  as 
above  ;  thoroughly  understands  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden,  &c. 
State  wages  and  duties  required. — B.  B.,  43,  Alpha  Road, 
Surbiton  Hill,  Surrey. 

COWMAN,  and  to  fill  up  spare  time  in  the 
Garden. — Age   23;    good    character.  —  J.    S.,    4,    Albert 
Place,  Putney,  Surrey. 


EPPS'S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 

GRATEFUL 

AND 

COMFORTING. 


*'  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera* 
tions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and 
by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well  -  selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  -  flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up 
until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  ten- 
dency to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  a  refloating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point. 
We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly-nourished 
frame." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 

ALSO 

Makers  of  Ep/s's  Chocolate  Essence. 

Another  Cure  of  Bad  Throat,  Cough,  &c.  (this  week)  by 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 
— Mr.  Heron  29,  High  Street,  Belfast,  writes:  "I  am 
subject  to  inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  suffer  greatly  in  cold 
weather  from  a  Cough.  Dr.  Locock's  Wafers  relieved  the  Cough, 
allayed  the  inflammation,  and  gave  me  ease  at  once."  Asthma, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Shortness  of  Breath, 
Phlegm,  Pains  in  the  Chhest,  and  Pheumatism  are  insianily 
relieved  and  rapidly  cured  by  the  Wafers,  which  taste  pleasantly. 
Sold  at  15   1  %d  .  is  od.,  45  6d.  and  111.  per  box,  by  all  Druggists. 

H~  OLLOWAYS  PILLS.  —Hale  Constitu- 
tions— When  the  human  frame  has  became  debilitated 
from  the  effects  of  exposure,  excesses,  or  neglect,  then  these 
Pills  will  work  wonrlers.  If  they  be  taken  according  to  the 
lucid  directions  wrapped  round  each  box.  Hollcway's  Pills  (M-rt 
the  most  exemplary  tonic  qualities  in  all  those  cases  of  nervous  de- 
pression in  which  the  vital  powers  have  become  so  weakened  that 
the  circulation  has  been  rendered  languid  and  unsteady  They 
improve  the  appetite,  strengthen  the  digestion,  regulate  the  liver, 
and  act  as  gentle  aperients.  The  Pills  are  suited  to  all  ages  and 
all  habits.  A  patient  writes  :  "Your  Pills,  to  be  valued,  require 
only  to  be  known.  During  many  years  I  sought  a  remedy  in  vain, 
was  daily  becoming  weaker,  when  your  Pills  soon  restored  me*' 
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NEW  EARLY  RHUBARB, 

CHARLES    KERSHAW'S    "PARAGON." 


THIS  is  unquestionably  the  finest  variety  of  Rhubarb  ever  offered;  in  mild  seasons  it  is  ready  to  pull  in 
February.     The  crowns  and  stalks  are  produced  in  such  profusion  that  more  than  twice  the  weight  can  be  pulled  from  this  than  from  any 
er  sort      Its  productiveness  is  so  great  that  Charles  Kershaw  has  often,  from  roots  three  or  four  years  old,  made  in  six  weeks  the  LARGE  SUM 
ONE    SHILLING    EACH,    Sr  from  an  Acre  containing  4S40  Plants,  put  in  I  yard  apart,  has  made  the  astounding  sum  of  more  than 


OF 


£240. 


The  colour  is  a  splendid  red,  flavour  excellent,  and  it  has  this  qualification  over  all  others     IT    NEVER    SEEDS.      The  illustration  is  taken  from 
a  plant  lifted  out  of  some  hundreds  which  were  planted  single  crowns  in  the  Autumn  of  1880. 

Price,  per  strong  plant,  5s. ;    per  three  plants,  13s.  6d. ;    per  five  plants,  £1. 

PRICE    TO    THE    TRADE     ON    APPLICATION. 
Early  orders  arc  reputed,  as  the  Slock  is  limited.    Persons  will,  who,*  I  have  not  I,  ,d  the  pleasure  of  doing  bus,  nets  must  in  all  cases  accompany  their  order,  with  remittance. 

TESTIM 

From  Hie  Gardeners'  Chronicle.—"  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  rite  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Ap,,l  11,  1882.  —Mr.  Charles  Keishaw,  of  the  Stead  Syke  Nurseries, 
Brighouse,  sent  samples  of  a  very  good  seedling  Rhubarb,  which  the  committee  seemed  to  think 
well  of." 

"  New  Market,  HuddersReld.  —  ,  have  pleasure  in  staling  that  during  the  last  three  years  1 
have  sold  a  large  quantity  of  Mr.  Chas.  Kershaw's  new  Rhubarb  ;  it  is  by  far  the  handsomest 
and  best  that  comes  into  the  market,  the  colour  Is  such  a  brignt  red  and  the  leaves  are  so  very 
small  that  when  bunched  it  has  an  exceedingly  neat  and  tidy  appearance,  it  also  bears  handling 
well,  in  fact  I  can  sell  no  other  sort  until  I  have  (unshed  it.  On  referring  to  my  books  1  find I  that 
in  1880,  from  the  middle  of  Maich  to  the  first  week  in  May.  I  had  4000  dozen  bunches  ;  when  I 
saw  the  small  piece  of  ground  it  was  pulled  off  I  was  astonished.  Last  year  I  had  about  the  same 
quantity,  and  this  year  I  have  had  more,  as  1  began  to  have  it  the  first  week  in  March.  —  I  am, 
Sir   yours   &c.  G.  H.  Howarih,  Fruit  and  Potato  Salesman. 

From  Mr.  Samuel  Peel,  Market  Gardener,  Strawberry  Lodge,  Elland.—"  Some  time  ago 
Mr.  Charles  Kershaw  sent  me  for  trial  some  roots  of  his  new  Rhubarb,  and  as  I  am  an  extensive 

Address  in  full  :-CHARLES   KERSHAW,  The  Slead  Syke  Nurseries,  BRIGHOUSE. 

THE       TRADE       SUPPLIED        BY 

Messrs.    HURST    &    SON,   Seed  Merchants,       and       Mr.    SAMUEL    YATES,    Seed    Merchant, 

,72 ,  HOUNDSPITCH  LONDON,  E. ;  AN°  .6  and  .8,  OLD  MILLGATE,  MANCHESTER. 

The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent   Garden,  London.  W.C. 
Inn,  in    the  County  of  Middlesex, 


ONIALS:- 

grower  of  Rhubarb  I  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  testing  it.  and  have  found  it  much  snpein.r 
to  all  other  sorts.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  very  e  u  ly,  of  fine  flavour,  and  the  colour  is  a  mtnl  ™»U- 
tifulred.     With  me  it  has  never  produced  a  seed  crown.  (Signed)  S.   Peri. 

"  Bel  field Gardens  Windermere,  October  25,  1882  —During  the  time  I  was  Gardener  to  Sir 
Titus  Salt  Hart  ,  Crow  Nest,  Lightcliffe,  near  Halifax,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  Mr. 
Chas  Kershaw's  Seedling  Rhubarb.  It  is  a  very  early  sort  (when  ours  was  only  making  us 
appearance  he  was  pulling),  the  colour  is  a  good  red.  and  the  plant  an  enormous  cropper  .on  one 
occasion  when  paying  a  visit  to  the  nursery  I  saw  pulled  from  one  root  twe  ve  bunches,  which  Mr. 
Kershaw  told  me  were  then  selling  lor  a  shilling  :  and  1  saw  hundreds  of  other  plnntsequally  good. 
Wiihout  doubt  this  is  a  valuable  acquisition.  Ry  sending  out  this  variety  Mr.  Kershaw  will 
become  a  bene  actor  to  his  country.  (Signed),  John  Nicol 

"  Brighton,  October,  1882.— For  several  years,  during  the  season,  Mr^  Chas     Kersh.iw  has 


supplied  me  in  quantity  daily 


11I1   his 


Rhubarb— there  is  no  sort  that  I  am  acquainted  i 

I  caninii  .peak 


MUl.NKU     lilt    III    ^> •-,     u-.., ---■  ,- 

that  can  equal  it  in  colour  or  quality.     1  believe  it  to  be  the  best  Rhubarb  grown.   I  can 

more  highly  of  it  than  it  deserves.         (Signed),         JoNAl  man  Maksden.   FruitMcrch.ini. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to 

Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradburv,  Agnew,  &  Co..  Lombard  Street.  Precinct  of  Whitefriar^  City 
the  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  «,,  Wellington  Street.  Parish  of  St.  Paul's.  Covent  Garden    in  the  sad  C-ounty.-S  y  "«'>«•  D«' 
Agent  for  Manchester-JoHN  Hevwood.  Agents  for  Scotland-Messrs.  I.  Mbnzib 
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NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS, 
Post-office  Orders  and  Postal  Orders  should 
HOW  fie  made  payable  at 

DRURY  LANE. 

'THE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 

■*  IN    AMERICA. 

The  Subscription  to  America,  including  Postage,  is  $6.35  for 
Twelve  Months. 

Agent  for  America  :— C.  H.  MAROT,  814.  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  to  whom  American  Orders  may  bs  sent. 

OYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 

South  Kensington,  S.W. 
NOTICE.  -COMMITTEES'     MEETINGS,    Fruit    and 

Floral,  at  n  a.m.  :   Scientific,  at  i  P.M.  ;  General  Meeting  for 

the  Election  of  Fellows,  &c  ,  at  3  p.m.  on  TUESDAY  NEXT, 

December  12.  Admission,  if. 

PRIZES  oniiKBD  by  Messrs.  JAMES  CARTER  and  CO. 
(to  be  competed  for  by  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Ama- 
teurs only),  for  the  BEST  TWELVE  DISHES  OF 
VEGETABLES  (without  restrictions  as  to  varieties,  except 
where  named)  to  comprise- 


12  Onions.  Golden  Queen 
12      ,,     Silver  Ball 
12      „    Golden  Globe 
1  Cauliflowers 


6  Parsnips 
3  Reu  Beet 
6  Leeks 
12  Turnips, 


3  Celety 
50  Brussels  Sprouts 
1 2  Potatos 
6  Cat  rots 

1st  Prize £5    ( 

=d 300 

3d      1, 1  10     o 

4th      ,  . .         ..  .,         IOO 

5th     ,,      ..         . .         . .  . .         0  10    o 

6th     ,,      ..  ..         076 

IMPORTANT  REGULATION.  — Special  Labels  will  be 
distributed  with  each  Packet  of  Seed  of  the  above  Three  New 
Varieties  of  Onions,  and  all  Dishes  will  be  disqualified  that  are 
exhibited  without  its  being  attached. 

AQUILEGIA      GLANDULOSA    (True).— 
Strong  flowering  plants,  or.  per  dozen,  free  to  any  railway 
station  in  England  or  Scotland  on  receipt  of  cash  with  order. 
JOHN  GRIGOR  and  CO.,  The  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.B. 

To  the  Trade. 

LEICESTER  SEEDS 

are  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.     Testimonials  arrive 
here  daily.     Write  for  LISTS  to 

HARRISON  and  SONS.  Seed  Growers,  Leicester. 

L ILIUM  AURATUM.— Good,  plump.'sound 
bulbs.  4f.,  6s.,  as.,  12*.,  i8j.  and  24J.  per  dozen;  extra 
strong,  3or.  and  421.  per  dozen.  AJI  other  good  LILIES  at 
equally  low  prices. 

.Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants.  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

STRONG    QUICK,  for  Hedging,  from  25J. 
to  50s.  per  icoo. 
RICHARD  SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants.  Worcester. 

"CHVING  and  CO.,  Eaton,  Norwich,   beg  to 

-L«     offer  the  Trade  and  others  a  very  large  Stock  of  Black 
Naples    Lee's  Prolific  Black  and  Ogden's  Black  CURRANTS, 
also  Red  and  White  CURRANTS  of  largest  and  best  sorts, 
and  Weeping  ELMS  of  variours  sorts— all  very  fine. 
Particulars  and  prices  on  application. 

npo    OFFER.  —  Native   Highland   Scotch 

J-      PINE  SEED  (true),  collected  by  us  in  the  best  forests  in 
the  North.  Also  many  tmllions  of  i-yr.  and  s-yr.  SEEDLINGS 
of  the  above.     Samples  and  prices  from 
JOHN  GRIGOR  and  CO.,  The  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.B. 


Now  Ready. 

Price  ir..  Post-free,  is.  j</., 

THE    HORTICULTURAL   DIRECTORY 
FOR  1883. 
The  *'  Horticultural   Directory  "  is  a  complete  Register  of  the 
Addresses  of  all  the  most  important  Nurserymen,  Gardeners, 
and     Persons    connected    with    Horticulture    in     the    United 
Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent.. 

London  :  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

ROSES,  ROSES.— 60,000  dwarf  Roses,  on 
Manetti,  fine,  30s.  per  100,  £,12  10s.  per  1000.  ASPAR- 
AGUS plants,  2-yr.  Connover's  Colossal.  20*.  per  iooo  ;  2-yr. 
Grayson's  Giant,  15^.  per  1000.  Strong  SEAKALE,  for  lorcing, 
50s.  per  icoo  ;  planting  Seakale,  305:  per  1000.  Nett  cash 
against  invoice. 

R.  LOCKE,  Rose  Farms,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS— Chrysanthemums. 
—  Cuttings  now  ready  of  several  hundred  varieties,   our 
selection,  15.   6a,   per  dozen.  8s  per  iro.     The  collection  com- 
prises  all   the   new  and   old   sorts  worth   growing,  English  or 
Continental.     Japanese  varieties,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON.  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

OUBLE      WHITE     BOUVARDIA, 

"ALFRED  NEUNER."-First-class  Certificate  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Price,  strong  established  plants,  is.  each, 
a*,  per  dozen,  from  JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  Trade  price 
per  100  on  application,  with  sample  plants. 

CARTERS',  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

INGLE  DAHLIA    SEED.— A  quantity  to 

offer  of  Paragon,  and  also  fine  mixed  (cheap). 
ERAS.  R.  KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Order  from  your  Seedsman 
TAX  TON'S        NEW        PEAS, 

1-i  EVOLUTION  and  WILLIAM  HURST. 

Particulars  in  previous  Advertisemeut,  or  post-free  from 
THOMAS  LAXTON.  Bedford. 

To  the  Trade. 

PEACHES     and     NECTARINES, 
fine  dwarf-trained,  185..  24s. ,  and  301.  per  dozen. 
ELCOMBE   and  SON,   Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Romsey. 

EICESTER     RED      CELERY.— 

Ten  thousand  packets  of  this  splendid  variety  are  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Shilling  packets,  trade  price,  6s.  per  dozen, 
42J.  per  100.     Post-free. 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 

NEW     RHUBARB,     "  PARAGON."  — For 
particulars  see  back  page  of  Cnrdcnen'  Chronicle  for 
December  2.     Order  at  once  of 

CHARLES  KERSHAW,  The  Slead  Sykc  Nurseries,  Brig- 
house  ;  or  of  Messrs.  HURST  and  SON,  152,  Houndsditch, 
London,  E.  ;  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  YATES,  16  and  18,  Old 
Millgate,  Manchester. 

SEED  POTATOS  — SPECIAL  OFFERS. 
—  A  quantity  of  Magnum  Bonum,  Reading  Hero, 
Paterson's  Victoria,  and  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf  to  offer.  Special 
prices  upon  application  to 

C.  FIDLER,  Potato  Grower.  Reading. 

Floral  Commission  Agency. 

WANTED,  Consignments  of  Marshal  Niel 
ROSES,  English  Neapolitan  VIOLETS,  EUCHA- 
RIS,  STEPHANOTIS,  GARDENIAS,  and  TUBEROSES, 
and  CHOICE  FRUIT.  —  W.  CALE,  Floral  Commission 
Agent,  4,  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Notice  to  Senders. 

WANTED  GARDENIAS,  EUCHARIS, 
TUBEROSES.  LILY  of  the  VALLEY,  Arum 
LILIES.  BOUVARDIAS,  White  CAMELLIAS,  Roman 
HYACINTH.  ODONTOGLOSSUM.and  other  ORCHIDS, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (in  quantity),  &c.  Also  Muscat  and 
Black  GRAPES,  CUCUMBERS.  TOMATOS,  &c— WISE 
AND  RIDES,  Fruit  and  Flower  Salesmen,  Covent  Garden, W.C. 

ANTED,    50   Dwarf  A.    K.   WILLIAMS 
ROSE. 
CHAS.  KERSHAW,  The  Slead  Syke  Nurseries,  Brighouse. 

\\7"ANTED>  a  quantity  of  common  BEECH, 

z  to  3  feet.     State  quantity  and  price  to 
J.    KELLETT,  Nurseryman,   10,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

TXTANTED,  SPRUCE~FIRS,  for  Christmas 

»  »  Trees,  from  3  to  15  feet.  Must  be  well  furnished. 
Also  CUT  EVERGREENS.     State  particulars  to 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 
(John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near 
Liverpool. 

W~  ANTED,    1000  SWEET    BRIERS     (or 
less  quantity).  t%  to  3  feet,  suitable  for  potting  ;  also 
50  Dwarf  NIPHETOS,  in  6o's.     Lowest  cash  price. 
CARTER  PAGE  and  CO.,  33,  London  Wall,  London,  E.C. 

WANTED,      GREEN  ~  BOX,     well-grown 
plants,  5  to  6  feet. 
E.  COOLING,  Derby. 

ANTED,  Extra  Strong  Crown    Bob   and 

Ironmonger  GOOSEEERRILS.  — Samples  and  pricesto 
W.  FISHER,  Hornington  Cross  Nurseries,  Burlon-upon-Trent. 


CARTERS'  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

LOGUE of  Sterling  Vegetables  and  Florat  Novelties  for 
1S83,  has  now  been  posted  to  their  Trade  Customers.  Should  it 
have  miscarried,  another  copy  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.C. 

GILBERTS     CHOU     DE     BURGHLEY 
is  one  of  those  things  that  leaves  all  others  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  far  in  the  rear,  in  fact  a  "  march  onwards  "  which  seldom 
occurs.     Enclose  stamp  and  addressed  envelope  for  particulars. 
Seed,  is.  6d.  per  packet.     The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms, 
R.  GILBERT,  Eurghley  Gardens.  Stamford. 
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PRUCE. 

—SPRUCE 

— S  P  R  U  C  E.— 

A  large  lot  to 

dispose  of;  grown 

expressly  for  Christmas 

trees 

-'•A.  «;.■.  y 

to  4  feet. 

EDWIN  H.  BLAND,  Old  Nurseries,  Fordham,  Soham. 

Continental  Seeds. 

OKNOPFF  and  CO.,  Erfurt  (Established 
•      1832)  offer  their  well-known  FLOWER  SEEDS  to  the 
Trade.     For  CATALOGUES,  &c,  apply  to 

BECK  AND  POLLITZER,  211.  Upper  Thames  Street,  EC. 

Gardenia  intermedia. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS,  in  5-inch 
pots,  to  flower  this  winter,  2J.  each,  iSr.  per  dozen  :  nice 
plants  in  6o's,  911'  each,  6s.  per  dozen.  A  few  large  plants,  about 
4  feet,  which  will  be  full  of  flowers  this  winter  ;  price  on  appli- 
cation. CATALOGUE  free. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

Seeds  of  Cllvia. 
TMANTOPHYLLUM     MINIATUM,     from 

J-     the     best      large-flowered     brightly     coloured     varieties, 

12  seeds,  post-free,  51.  6d.  ;  too  seeds,  post-free,  yis. 

E.  PYN AERT  VAN  GEERT,  Brussels  Gate,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

SINGLE  DAHLIA  SEED,  saved  from  all 
the  best  named  varieties,  including  whites,  and  our 
novelties  for  next  year — a  finer  and  better  strain  we  feel  sure 
does  not  exist— 70s.  per  ounce,  or  in  retail  {2s.  6d.)  packets, 
price  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 

KEYNES  and  CO.,  Salisbury. 

CAPE~"fLOWERS.— This  ~  season's,    finest 
selected,     ioj.    per    1000.        Samples  free.  —  MOYSES 
STEVENS,  22,  Stockbridge  Terrace,  Victoria  Street,  W. 

CAN N AS,   for    Parks  and  Large  Gardens. 
Special  offer  of  extra  strong  roots. 
Selected,  in  10  varieties        ..     sis.  per  ico,  180s.  per  1000. 
All  varieties,  mixed    ..  12s.  per  100.  105$.  per  1000. 

Orders  now  booked  as  long  as  stock  lasts. 
HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Special  Offer. 
pEDRUS    DEODAR  A,  fine  plants. 

V*/        3  to  4  feet,  15s.  for  12,  60s.  for  50,  iioj.  for  100. 
4  to  5  feet,  jSs.  for  12,  70J.  for  50,  1305.  for  100. 
THOMAS  PERKINS    and    SONS,    34,    Drapery,    North- 
ampton. 

TG3,  R0S6S 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stork  ot 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

To  the  Trade. 
(CHRISTMAS    ROSES.  — Splendid   quality, 

V^>*         well  set  with  buds,  per  ico,  30J.,  40J.,  and  50*. 

DEUTZIA    GRACILIS,    line     forcing     olants ;    SPIR/EA 

JAPONICA,   LILY    of    the    VALLEY    crowns,    LII.1UM 

LANCI  FOLIUM,   LILIUM     AURATUM,     GLADIOLUS 

BRENCHLEYENSIS.  extraordinarily  fine,  and  low  in  price. 

SANDER  and  CO.,  St.  Albans. 

Roses -Roses-  Roses. 

MESSRS  MITCHELL  and  SONS  beg  to 
offer  the  Trade  and  others  an  unusually  fine  stock  of 
Standard  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Dwarf  Teas,  of  all  the  leading 
kinds.     Prices  on  application. 

Piltdown  Nurseries,  Uckfield. 

APAGERIA     ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 

Jos.  6d.,    15J.   and  2  u.     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,   superb,    71.  6d.,  101.  6d.  and  15*. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

Special  Offer  to  the  Trade  of 

LEICESTER        SEEDS 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 


Lilies  and  other  Bulbous  Plants  for  Autumn 
PLANTING,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW    PLANT   AND   BULB    COM- 
PANY  bee  respectfully  to   invite  an  inspection  of  their 
CATALOGUE,  No.  60.     Post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk.  Colchester. 

Vine  b. —Vine  8. — Vine  s. 

BS.    WILLIAMS  has   much    pleasure    in 
•     intimating  that  his  stock  of  VINES  is  unusually  fine 
this  year,  the  Canes  being  very  strong  and  well  ripened.     F&r 
List  of  Prices  see  E.  S.  W.'s  BULB  CATALOGUE  for  1S81. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Monday  Next. 
FINAL  SALE  of  DUTCH  BULBS  this  season,  together  with 
a   Consignment   of    LILIUM    AURATUM    from    Japan, 
English-grown  LILIES,  &c 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse 
Yard.  City,  E.C.,  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  at  half.past 
n  o'clock  precisely,  3000  very  fine  bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURA- 
TUM, and  Two  Cases  of  LILIUM  species,  from  Japan,  a 
splendid  assortment  of  harrty  English-grown  LILIES  and 
BULBS,  sco  bulbs  of  GLOXINIA  CRASSIFOLIA,  LILY 
of  the  VALLEY  CROWNS  from  Berlin,  and  500  lots  of  first- 
class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  other  bulbs  from  Holland. 
Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Important  Sale  of  about  300  Choice  Double  Camellias 

and  AZALEA  INDICA,  compact  plants,  I  to  3  feet,  beau- 
tifully set  with  bloom-buds;  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
in  variety,  400  handsome  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
selected  FRUITTREES,  hardy  CON  I  FERvE,  SHRUBS, 
AMERICAN  PLANTS,  DUTCH  BULBS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  the  above  at  the  City 
Auction  Rooms,  38  and  39,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  December  is.'at  12  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale.     Catalogues  had  at  the  Rooms, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  8.  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Tottenham. 
No  Reserve.    TRADE  CLEARANCE  SALE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  the  Proprietor  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  The  Nurseries.  White  Hart  Lane,  Tottenham, 
ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  White  Hart  Lane  Station,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT.  December  14,  at  12  o'clock  precisely, 
the  WHOLE  of  the  STOCK  IN  TRADE,  including  a  large 
quantity  of  extra  strong  Dwarf  ROSES.  FERNS,  and  other 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  GLASS  ERECTIONS, 
FRAMES,  and  numerous  effects. 

View  day  prior  to  the  Sale      Catalogues  on  the  Premises,  and 
of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


Lilium  auratum. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE    and   MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  MONDAY, 
December    18,    an    importation  of    8000    Bulbs    of    LILIUM 
AURATUM,  from  Japan,  English  grown  LILIES,  &c. 
Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Monday  Next. 

5000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  received  from  Japan. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  December  ir, 
at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an  importation  of  5000  Bulbs  of 
LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  received  from  Japan  in  the  finest 
possible  condition':  also  rare  English-grown  Lilies,  a  few  lots  of 
CAMELLIAS  and  Indian  AZALEAS  in  bud;  a  consignment 
of  HARDY  PLANTS  from  Germany,  and  a  great  variety  of 
choice  named  BULBS  from  Holland. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Tuesday  Next. 
CATTLEYA  MOSSI/E. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  WC.on  TUESDAY  NEXT.  December  12, 
at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Carder  &  Co.,  a  grand  importation  of  CATTLEYA 
MOSSI/E  (autumn-flowering  varieties),  in  fine  masses  and  fine 
condition,  with  good  eyes  and  healthy  leaves  ;  HUNTLEYA 
VIOLACEA.  ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM  (ALEX- 
ANDRA), in  fine  masses,  good  condition,  and  the  best  variety  ; 
CATTLEYA  MOSSI/E,  and  LYCASTE  SKINNERI,  &c, 
all  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Wednesday  Next. 
HARDY  PLANTS  and  BULES. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  Decem- 
ber 13,  at  half-past  iz  o'Clock  precisely,  First-class  Standard, 
Half-Standard,  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  including  all  the  leading 
varieties  from  well-known  English  nurseries  ;  Variegated 
HOLLIES,  FRUIT  TREES,  Specimen  CONIFERS,  Hardy 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  &c.  ;  also  a  consignment  of  choice 
named  Double  and  Single  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO- 
CUSES, NARCISSUS,  GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS,  and  other 
BULBS  from  Holland. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 

CATTLEYA  SPECIES,  sent  home  as  autumn-flowering 
Moss'lEC,  and  just  to  hand,  per  S.S.  "  Severn,"  in  grand 
masses  and  condition.  MASDEVALLIA  RACEMOSA 
(Grossi) .  a  truly  superb  new  Masdevallia,  producing  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  from  five  to  ten  on  spike,  all  open  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  December  14,  at  half-past  12  o'clock 
precisely,  the  above  fine  ORCHIDS,  together  with  a  fine  lot 
of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA,  collected  in  flower, 
and  other  importations. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandria  and  the  rare 
O.  VEXILLARIUM  SUPERBUM. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  December  14,  at  his 
Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  six 
specimen  extraordinary  varieties,  from  the  original  importation 
of  Veitch,  by  Chesterton — nineteen  flowers  on  a  spike,  flowers 
measuring  upwards  of  4  inches  in  diameter. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Notice  to  Florists,  Nurserymen,  Gentlemen,  &c. 

LAND,  WELL  ADAPTED  for  the  above 
purposes,  and  within  i  mile  of  Hampton  and  Fulwell 
Railway  Stations,  S.-W.  Ry.,  is  offered  for  a  short  time  only  on 
the  following  very  liberal  terms  : — 

Price  of  the  frontage  for  building  purposes,  300  feet  deep,  60s, 
per  foot 

If  on  lease  for  99  years  for  building  purposes,  3$.  per  foot. 

The  Purchaser  of  100  feet  frontage  to  have  the  option  of  pur- 
chasing 1  acre  plot  for  L  ^50,  or  taking  the  same  on  lease. 

A  large  portion  can  remain  nn  mortgage  if  desired. 

Apply  to  Mr  EMBLETON,  Suffolk  House.  New  Hampton, 
and  49,  Yoik  Road,  S.E.,  close  to  Waterloo  Station. 
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WANTED  TO  RENT,  on  Lease  preferred, 
quantity  of  GLASS,  suitable  for  Cucumber  Growing,  &c. 
W.  B.,  15,  Osborne  Villas,  St.  Michael's  Park,  Bristol. 

Park  Estate,  Barnet.  Herts: 

The  Property  of  the  British  Land  Company  (Limited) 

TO    NURSERYMEN.      SEEDSMEN,      FLORISTS, 

MARKET  GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS. 

FOR  SALE,  by  PRIVATE  TREATY, 
Three  Enclosures  of  valuable  FREEHOLD  LAND, 
Tithe  Free  and  Land  Tax  redeemed,  situate  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  Barnet  and  Oakleigh  Park  Stations  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  from  whence  there 
are  frequent  trains  to  Broad  Street  Station  on  the  North 
London  Railway,  and  to  Moorgate  Street,  Ludgate  Hill, 
King's  Cross,  and  Victoria,  on  the  London,  Chatham, 
Great  Northern,  and  Metropolitan  Railways.  Lot  A.  contains 
3a.  3r.  31P.  :  Lot  B.  contains  2a.  3r.  iop.  ;  Lot  C.  contains 
3a.  ir.  8p.  The  property  being  within  easy  access  of  the 
London  Markets,  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  persons 
desirous  of  acquiring  land  for  Nursery  or  Market  Garden  pur- 
poses. There  is  an  excellent  stream  of  water  running  through 
the  land.  The  purchase- money  may  be  paid  by  a  deposit  of  10 
per  cent.,  and  the  balance  by  half-yearly  instalments — 5  per 
cent,  interest  being  charged  on  the  balance  unpaid  :  but  the 
whole  or  any  part  may  be  paid  off  at  any  time  without  notice. 
Free  Conveyance  will  be  given  on  the  Vendors'  Title  being 
accepted. 

Plans,  Price,  and  further  Particulars,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Auctioneer,  at  the  Offices  of  the  British 
Land  Company  (Limited),  25,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

To  Gardeners. 
HAMILTON  PALACE  GARDENS. 

THE  TRUSTEES  on  the  ESTATE  of 
Francis  Davidson  are  prepared,  with  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  to  SUB- 
LET the  GARDENS  attached  to  Hamilton  Palace.  A  large 
sum  has  been  spent  by  Mr.  Davidson  on  improvements  since 
he  entered  into  possession,  and  the  whole  gardens  are  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  Vineries  and  Greenhouses  are  extensive, 
and  the  former  are  stocked  with  highly  productive  Vines  of  the 
best  sorts.  The  lease  is  a  very  favourable  one,  and  has  six 
years  still  to  run.  The  Lessee  will  be  required  to  take  over 
Mr.  Davidson's  Stock,  Plant,  Sec.,  at  a  valuation,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  Trustees  will  expect  a  sum  for  the  improvements  made 
by  him  that  are  still  unexhausted. 

Further  information  and  orders  to  see  the  Gardens  will  be 
given  by  the  subscribers,  and  offers  will  be  received  by  them 
up  to  Tuesday,  26th  prox. 

The  Trustees  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest 
or  any  offer. 

CRAWFORD  and  HERON,  Agents  for  Trustees. 

104,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow,  Nov.  25,  1882. 

PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  Horti- 
cultural  Market  Garden  and  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  and  at  Leyton. 
tone,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

Order  from  your  Seedsman 
AXTON'S        NEW        BEANS, 

JOHN  HARRISON  and  GIRTFORD  GIANT. 

Particulars    in  previous   Advertisement,   or  post-free  from 

THOMAS  LAXTON.  Bedford. 

REEN    HOLLIES.— Several   hundreds  of 

the  above  for  Sale,  from  5  to  7  feet  high,  well  furnished, 
transplanted  stuff.     For  particulars  apply  to 

A.  BARKER.  The  Gardens,  Hindlip,  Worcester. 

Splendid    New    Distinct    Deep   Pink  Semi -Double 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  EMILY  CASBON. 

CASBON  AND  SON  beg  to  announce  that 
the  above  distinct  Pelargonium  will  be  ready  to  send  out 
the  first  week  in  March,  1883.  Full  dsscription,  with  opinions 
of  the  Press,  and  prices  post-free  on  application. 

CASBON  and  SON,  Florists,  MUlfietd,  Peterborough. 

APPLES,     Standard      and      Pyramid  ; 
PRIVET    and    HAZEL,  3  ft.  to  4  ft  ;  QUICK,  a-yr., 
fine.     Price  per  1000  to 

CHAS.  and  J.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Nurserymen,  Fordham, 
Cambridgeshire. 

New  Rose 

CH  A  R  L  E  S  B  O  N  N  E  f,  with  Twenty-four 
Strikings  of  this  valuable  Rose,  to  be  disposed  of.  The 
trees  are  vigorous,  remontant,  and  without  thorns.  For  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

Mons.  CHARLES  BONNET,  Professor  d'Arhoriculture, 
Suisse,  or  Mdlle.  BONNET,  58,  Alma  Villas,  Silver  Hill, 
Hastings. 

OR  SALE,  Eight  large  CAMELLIAS,  in 

pots  and  tubs,  from  7  to  14  feet  high,  wellset  with  buds  ; 
all  good  sorts,  whites  and  various  colours.    Price,  ^23.    Apply, 
S.  BROOKS,  The  Gardens,  Calthorpe  Towers,  by  Rugby. 

ROSES. — Strong,   healthy,  well-rooted,  best 
named  show  varieties,  7s.  6d.  per  doz.,  27*.  for  50,  £2  ioj. 
per  100.     Standards,  i8r.  per  doz. 

SWEET  VIOLETS,  full  of  bud.  New  York,  the  best  double, 
25.  6d.  per  doz.  ;  De  Parme,  Double  Red  Russian,  Belle  de 
Chatenay,  Odoratissima,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. 

LIST  of  Roses,  and  twenty-six  varieties  of  Violets,  with 
directions  for  cultivation.  \%d.    Address 

Mr.  R.  W.  BEACHEV,  Fluder,   Kingskerswell,  Devonshire. 

ABIES   DOUGLASII,  10  to    12  in.,  trans- 
planted, i6j  per  100. 

ABIES  DOUGLASII,  3  to  3^,  feet,  transplanted,  50J.  per  too. 

..     •>    4  to  s  feet,  75^.  per  100. 
ESCALLONIA    MACRANTHA.  1  foot,  tor.  per  too. 
CEDARS    Red,  8  to  12  inches,  i-yr.  transplanted,  joj.  per  too. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA.  2M  feet,  30s.  per  100. 
PINUS  INSIGNIS,  3-inch  pots,  js.  per  too. 

.,     NORDMANNIANA,  6  to  8  inches,  11s.  per  100. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  4  to  5  feet,  181.  per  dozen. 

.,     ,,     6  to  7  feet,  fine,  36J.  per  dozen. 
PICEA  NOBILIS.  4  feet.  6oj.  per  dozen. 

,.     ,,     5  feet.  70*.  per  dozen. 
THUIA  LOBBII,  2),  to  3  feet,  601.  per  too. 

1.     u     4  to  5  feet,  Iflf.  per  dozen. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 
GARLIES  MITCHELL.  Nurseryman,  Stranraer. 

Order  from  your  Seedsman. 

L  AXTON'S     SANDY     PRIZE      ONION, 
AND    OTHER     NOVELTIES. 
Particulars  in  previous  Advertisement,  or  post-free  from 
THOMAS  LAXTON,  Bedford. 


To  the  Trade. 

FERN  S.—  FERN  S.—  FERNS.— 
The  following  are  all  good  stuff,  in  6o-pots  : — Lomaria 
gibba,  Pteris  serrulata,  P.  cretica  alba  lineata,  Polystichum 
plumosum,  Doodia  media,  20J.  per  100,  £g  per  1000 ;  A. 
cuneatum,  25$.  per  100  ;  Lastrea  aristata  variegata  (new),  301. 
per  100;  Cheilanthes  elegans  (the  Lace  Fern),  355.  per  100. 
Prices  of  48's  stuff  nn  application. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

Special  Offer  to  Nurserymen  and  Planters. 

PJ.  PERRY,         NURSERYMAN, 

•  Banbury,  offers  : — 

ALDER,  4  to  6  feet. 
BEECH,  3  to  10  feet. 
BROOM.  2  to  6  feet. 
CHESTNUTS,  Scarlet,   10  to  16  feet :    stems,  1  to  x] 

foot  in  circumference. 
HOXLIES,  Gold  and  Silver  Variegated,  2  to  4  feet. 

,.     standards,  5  to  12  feet. 
LARCH.  1%  to  5  feet.      |      ELM,  English,  6  to  12  feet. 
LIME,  6  to  9  feet,  10  to  12  feet,  12  to  t5  feet. 

,,     Red-twigged,  fromJayers. 
PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  2  to  7  feet. 
FIR,  Scotch,  2  to  3  feet. 

t.     Spruce,  18  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches. 
THUIA  GIGANTEA,  5  to  6  feet. 
YEW,  common,  bushy  stuff,  2  to  5  feet. 
,,     Golden,  1  to  2  feet  6  inches. 

„     Irish,   10  to  15  feet ;    4  to  5  feet  in  diameter  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground. 
LAUREL.  Portugal,  2%  to  i%  feet. 
ROSES,  standard,  dwarf  and  pot ;    including  most  of 

the  leading  sorts. 
GENISTA  FRAGRANS,  in  48-pots,  8*.  per  dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,    in    32  and  24-pots,    chiefly 

large  flowered  variety,  155.  per  dozen. 
GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA,  in  48-pots,  ys.  bd.  per  dozen. 
FERNS,    m    variety,     chiefly    Adiantum    cuneatum, 
Pteris  cretica,  Aspleniums  in  variety,  in  48-pots, 
155.  per  dozen. 
PELARGONIUMS,  young  plants,  to  pot,  45.  per  dozen. 
GERANIUMS,   Zonal,    well-grown,    full   of  bud,    111 

,  24-pots,  20s.  per  dozen. 

ARALIA  SIEBOLDII.  in  6a-pots.  3*.  per  dozen. 
AZALEA  INDICA,  full  of  bud,  in  various  sizes,  from 
30J.  to  36^.  per  dozen. 
Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

GRAPE  VINES.— All  the  leading  kinds  in 
finely  ripened  canes,  details  on  application  to 
FRAS.  R.  KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nurseries.  Richmond.  S.W. 

ANEMONE  JAPONICA  ALBA  and 
ROSEA.— JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  offer  a  splendid 
stock  of  these  beautiful  late  summer  and  autumn-dowering 
plants.     They  should  be  in  every  garden. 

Price  0(Z*.  each  ;  per  dozen,  is.  6d. 
CARTERS',  237  and  238,  High  Holborn.  London,  W.C. 

WILLIAM  EVANS, 

SEEDSMAN 
to  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Exporter  of  RED  and  ALSIKE   CLOVER,    TIMOTHY 

SEED,    PEAS,    BEANS,    OATS.    &c. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


Cable     address:— W.    EVANS,      Montreal. 


"DOSES.— ROSES.— ROSES.  —  Fine    trees, 

-Lv  well-rooted.  Standards  and  Half-standards,  comprising 
nearly  all  the  leading  sorts,  isr.  6d.  per  doz.,  including  pack.iK.-. 
Strong  MANETTI  STOCKS,  301.  per  1000.  Dwarf  BRIEK 
STOCKS,  from  cuttings,  355.  per  1000.  Remittance  to  ac 
company  all  orders. 

W.  MEADMORE,  Market  Place,  Romford,  E. 

/CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  4  to  5  leet. 

KJ        THUIA  LOBBII,  3  to  4  feet. 
PINUS  STROBUS.  3  feet. 
THUIA  ELLWANGERIANA.  :j:  to  2  feet. 
ABIES  MENZIESII.  3  to  5  feet. 
EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  3  to  4  feet. 
Good  plants,  and  well-rooted.     For  prices,  apply  to 
THOMAS  WOODFORD,  The  Nurseries,  Atherstone. 

Bultis-Bulb3— Bulbs. 

LILIUM  AURATUM,  received  from  Japan. 
Per  case  (unopened),  containing  108  bulbs,  44s.,  packing 
included.  The  bulbs  measure  from  7  to  9  inches  |in  circum- 
ference. Samples  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  six  stamps  (or 
each  bulb.     Terms  cash  from  unknown  persons. 

SEGERS   and   CO.,  Bulb  Growers,  Lisse,  near  Haarlem, 
Holland. 


LAPAGERIA  ALBA  l(the  best  White 
variety),  from  ioj.  6<z*.  each  :  RUBRA  (the  best  Crimson 
variety),  from  js.  (id.  each  ;  a  few  extra  strong  plants,  price  on 
application  to 

R.  H.  VERTEGANS,  Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

R.  H.  V.'s  pocket  CATALOGUE  of  Herbaceous  and  other 
Hardy  Plants  free  on  application. 

THE  NURSERIES,  DUMFRIES. 
(Established  1787.) 

Our  Stock,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  comprises 
FOREST,  FRUIT,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  DECI- 
DUOUS and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS.  ROSES,  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  &c. ;  also  a  veiy  large  and  splendid  Stock 
of  THORN  QUICKS,  for  Hedging  and  lor  Filling  up  Gaps, 

The  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  of  all  ages  and  SIMS,  and  are  wHI 
adapted  for  extensive  planting  or  giving  immediate  effect  in  the 
formation  and  improving  of  Ornamental  Parks,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  &c.     Prices  on  application. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO,,  Seed  and  Nursery 
Establishment,  Dumfries. 

PIR^A  P  A  L  M  A  T  A  : 

The  largest  stock  for  forcing  in  the  world. 
LAURUS  CAUCASICA  : 

The  finest  Laurel  ever  introduced. 
RHODODENDRONS: 

All  kinds  and  all  sizes. 
STANDARD  RHODODENDRONS: 
You  may  select  from  thousands, 
HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c. 
For  general  planting,  acre  alter  acre. 
Intending   planters  are  invited  to  come  down  and  see  the 
slock.     The  Nursery  is  ten  minutes  from  Sunningdale  StJliou, 
S.-W.  Railway. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 
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6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan).  Limited.  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garstou,  near   Liverpool,   have  a  splendid  stock  ot 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE   free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

To  the  Trade. 
HOMEGROWN  VEGETABLE  and  KIEL!)  SEEDS. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE  will  be  pleased  to 
•  make  special  offers  of  their  tine  selected  stock  of 
SEEDS,  raised  this  season  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention. 
The  quality  is  very  fine,  and  the  prices  will  be  found 
unusually  low. 

Seed-Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech.   

RUIT  TREES.— Standard,  Pyramid,  2-yr. 

and  Maiden  APPLES,  PEARS,  and  PLUMS,  also 
Purple  and  Weeping  BEECH,  6  to  14  leet  ;  HORSE  CHEST- 
NUTS. 12  to  17  feet.     Price  per  100  or  1000  on  application  to 

WILLIAM    FLETCHER,   Ottershaw  Nursery,   Chertsey. 
Surrey.  

Standard  Roses  and  Planes. 
M.  RUMSEY   has  still   a  fine   stock   of 

the  above  (home-grown).     Prices  (moderate)  on  appli- 
cation. 

Joyning's  Nurseries.  Waltham  Cross.  N. 

JAMES~l3ICK^3br>rAND  SONsTTnverleith 
Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  have  large  stocks  to  offer  of : — 
ASH.  t  to  4  feet. 
ALDER,  -,  to  4  feet. 
ELDER.  3  to  s  feet. 
HAZEL,  !«  to  a  feet. 
LABURNUM,  4  to  5  feet. 
LIMES.  5  and  6  to  8  feet. 
POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  6  to  S  feet. 
SYCAMORES.  3  to  4  feet. 
THORNS.  2  to  4  feet. 
WHINS,  i-yr.  i-yr.  transplanted. 
LARCH,  a  to  3  feet. 

FIR,  Scotch,  9  to  15,  iS  to  24,  and  24  to  30  inches. 
PINUS  MARITIMA,  2  to  3  feet. 

..    LARICIO,  12  to  18, 18  to  24.  and  24  to  30  inches. 
FIR,  Spruce.  9  to  15,  and  ra  to  18  inches. 
LARCH,  Seedling,  Scotch,    Austrian,    and    Corsican 
PINES.  DOG  ROSES.  &c. 

Seed    Warehouse.    32,    Hanover    Street. 

SURPLUS     NURSERY     STOCK 
on  land  that  must  be  cleared  owing  to  expiration  of  lease. 
ALDER.  2  to  3  feet,  2o.r.  per  iooo. 
PINE,  Austrian,  6  to  12  inches,  30s.  per  1000. 
DEUTZIA  CRENATA.  fl.-pl.,  3  to  4  feet,  iw.  per  100. 
HAZEL,  2-yr.,  8s.  per  1000. 
CHESTNUT,    Horse,  S  to  10  feet,  25*.  per  100:    10  to 

12  feet.  30J.  per  100. 
LARCH  FIR,  2  to  3  feet,  25s.  per  1000. 
GORSE,  for  Covert  Planting,  2-yr.,  5s.  per  1000. 
SNOWBERRIES,  2  to  3  feet,  21s.  per  iooo. 
FIR,  Spruce,  2-yr.  and  2-yr.,  6s.  per  1000. 
ELM,  Huntingdon,  8  to  10  feet,  40s.  per  100. 
MAPLE.  Norway,  8  to  10  feet,  20s.  per  100. 
SYCAMORE,  2  to  3  feet,  20s.  per  1000. 
GUELDRES  ROSES  and  WEIGELAS,  31.  per  do/en. 
ViNCA,  common,  for  planting  banks,  &c,  251.  per  1000. 
All  clean  grown  and  well  rooted, 
THOMAS  PERKINS  and  SONS,  34,  Drapery,  Northampton. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Single  DAHLIA 
SEED,  choicest  mixed;  and  Paragon,  Crimson,  Yellow, 
Magenta,  and  other  colours  separate.  Also  Rollisson's  Telegraph 
and  Veitch's  Tender  and  True  CUCUMBER  SEED.  Care- 
fully selected  stocks.     Prices  on  application. 

GEO.  COOLING  and  SON,  Seedsmen.  Bath 

LARCH. — Transplanted,    extra    strong   and 
well-rooted,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade. 
J.  SLATER  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Malton,  Yorkshire. 

FLOWERING   SHRUBS,  in   great  variety, 
such  as  Hydrangeas,  Lilacs,    Deutzias,  Spiraeas,  Cytisus, 
Broom,  Pyrus,  Berberis,  Double  Cherry,  Scarlet  Hawthorns, 
Gueldres  Rose,  &c. ,  &s.  per  dozen.  50s.  per  100. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH     and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Special  Cheap  Offer. 

ISAAC   MATTHEWS   and   SON   are   pre- 
pared   to  make  a  special  offer  to  the  Trade  and    Large 
Buyers.     Samples  and  Price  List  on  application  : — 
ASH,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet. 

,,     Mountain,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet,  7  to  8  feet, 
8  to  9  feet. 
OAK.  English.  i#  to  2  feet. 

POPLAR,  Black  Italian.  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 
SYCAMORES,  2  to  3  feet. 

CHESTNUTS.  Horse.  9  to  10  feet,  10  to  12  feet. 
ELDER.  Golden.  2  to  3  feet. 
THORN  QUICK,  strong,  3-yr.,  4-yr.,  strong. 
HOLLIES,     Hodgins',     maderensis.     Golden    Queen,    Silver 
Queen,  Old  Silver,  myrtifolia,  ovata,  Shephardii,  com- 
mon Green,  in  all  sizes. 
LAURELS,  Common,  12  to  18  inches,  i\£  to  1  feet,  2t0  2j4 

feet.  fine. 
CUPRESSUS,  in  variety,  from  1%  to  7  feet. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  1  foot,  bushy. 
YEWS.  English.  iS  to  24  inches,  2  feet,  2J2  feet,  2^  to  3  feet. 
AZALEA  Pontica,  4  to  6  inches. 

RHODODENDRONS,  Hybrid  and  Pontica,  3  to  4  inches,  4  to 

6  inches.  6  to  9  inches,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 

15  to  18  inches,    1%   to  2  feet,  2  feet  :    ditto,   choice 

named  sorts,  bushy,  in  100  varieties. 

,,    CUNNINGHAM'S  WHITE.  9  to  12  inches.   12  to  15 

inches,  15  to  18  inches. 
,,    CAUCASICUM  PICTUM,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 
15  to  18  inches. 
RHODODENDRON  STOCKS,  strong. 
PANSIES,  in  100  varieties. 
IVY,  Irish,  4-yr.,  strong. 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Special  Culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES.— A  large  and 
select  stock  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Fruits,  post-free  for  threepence. 
The  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses  post-free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridge- 
worth.  Hens, 


frequently    trans- 
ndermentioned   low 


4000    Azaleas,  Camellias,  Ericas,  and  Epacris.    4000 

AZALEA  INDICA,  in  best  varieties,  for 
forcing,  including  Whites,  well  set  with  buds,  24s.,  30s., 
and  42s.  per  dozen,  £$  to  615  per  100. 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  good  bushy  stuff  of  these  invaluable 
plants  for  early  forcing,  in  all  shades  of  colour,  au., 
lof. ,  and  40J.  per  doz<en,  £8  to  £,1$  per  100. 
HEATHS  and  EPACRIS.  best  varieties,  well  set  with  flower. 

1 8 J.  and  245.  per  dozen. 
CAMELLIAS,  in  best  varieties,  including  Whites,  35$.,  30s., 
and  42  s.  per  dozen,  ,69  to  £\$  per  100. 

CATALOGUE  free. 
W.  M.  CROWE.  Boleyn  Nursery^  Upton,  E.-sex. 

CEDRUS       DEODARA.  —  "The      Indian 
Cedar." — Beautiful     specimen    trees, 
planted  and  well-rooted,   offered   at   the 
prices,  to  effect  a  clearance  : — 

5  to  6  feet,  48s.  per  dozen      I      7  to    8  feet,  72*.  per  dozen 

6  to  7  feet,  60s.  per  dozen      [      8  to  10  feet,  84J.  per  dozen 

ABIES  DOUGLASII .— One  of  the  most  noble 

trees  grown,  well-rooted  specimens  : — 

6  to  7  feet,  3$.  6d,  each  ;  36s.  per  dozen 

7  to  8  feet,  4J.  od.  each  ;  425.  per  dozen 

8  to  9  feet,  55.  cm/,  each  ;  60s.  per  dozen 

The  above-named  trees  are  highly  suitable  for  Avenues, 
Lawns,  Shrubberies,  or  Woods,  and  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing on  such  terms  rarely  occurs. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

GEORGE     DAVISON    begs  to  offer    to 
Planters  the  following  well-grown  TREES,  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  in  consequence  of  wishing  to  retire  from  business  :  — 
ABIES  DOUGLASII.  4  to  8  feet. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  to  6  feet. 
ARROR-ViT/E  LOBBII,  7  to  10  feet. 
ASH,  \%  to  2%  feet.  200,000  (Hop-pole  Planting). 
AUSTRIACA  FIRS,  well  transplanted,  2  to  4  feet. 
BEECH,  6  to  7  feet. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  7  to  9  feet. 
HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  7  to  9  feet. 
LARCH,  fine,  2  to  5  feet,  400,000. 
LAUREL,  colchic,  caucasica,  and  rotundifolia,  20,000. 

,,     Portugal,  2  to  3  feet. 
QUICK,  transplanted,  fine,  2  to  4  feet,  500,000. 
kOSES,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  H.P.  and  Teas,  many 

thousands, 
SILVER  FIR.  3  to  5  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  xli  to  254  feet. 
SPRUCE,  2  to  5  feet. 

THUIUPSIS  BOREALIS.  fine  specimens,  5  to  9  feet. 
FRUIT  TREES-  APPLES,    fine,   tall,  for  Orchards, 
many  thousands  (speciality). 
Price  on  application  to 
The    White   Cross    Nurseries,    Hereford.       

ROSES.—  ROSES.—  ROSES.— 
50,000  to  select  from,  in  all  the  leading  sorts,  in  fine 
strong  plants,  including  both  Standards  and  Dwarfs;  also  extTa 
strong  Marechal  Niel,  Climbing  Devomensis,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Madame  Berard,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  from  12  to  15  feet 
long,  in  pots,  and  other  Teas  in  pots,  fine  for  forcing. 

Price  and  LISTS  post-free. 
THOMAS  HORSMAN,  Rose  Mount  Nursery,  Ilkley,  Leeds. 

SPECIAL  OFFER         OF 

NURSERY  STOCK. 
Small  Transplanted  Evergreens. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  9  to  12  in.,  125.  6ci.  per  100. 

„     ERECTA  VIRIDIS,  i-yr.,  i-yr.,  15s.  per  100. 
RETINOSPORA     PLUMOSA     ARGENTEA,    4-yr.,    25s. 

per  100. 
THUIA  LOBBII.  1  to  ij4  ft.,  16s.  per  too. 

,,     OCCIDENTALS  (American  Arbor-vita:),   twice   trans- 
planted, 65.  per  100,  50s.  per  1000. 
,,     ORIENTALIS  (Chinese),  twice  transplanted,  6s.  per  ioo, 

50s.  per  1000. 
,.     ,,     AUREA,  o  to  12  in.,  bushy,  50s.  per  100, 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,   twice  transplanted,  6s.    per    100, 
50s.  per  1000. 
,,     DARWIN  1 1,     twice     transplanted,    Cs.    per    100,    50  s. 

per  1000. 
„    .,    1  to  1%  ft.,  i2r.  6d.  per  100. 
HOLLIES,    common,    i-yr.,    2-yr.,    fine,    45.    per    100,    301. 
per  iooo. 
.,     common,  twice  transplanted,  6s.  per  100.  50s.  per  1000. 
BROOM,    common   yellow,    strong,  transplanted,  6s.  per  100, 
40s.  per  1000. 
„     white    Portugal,    strong,     transplanted,     10s.     per     100, 
80s.  per  1000. 
SPIR/EA  PALM  ATA,  strong  crowns  for  forcing,  6s.  per  dozen. 
APPLES,  Standards,  strong,  4-yr.,  12s.  per  dozen,  80s.  per  100. 
,,     strong,  3-yr.,  branched,  9s.  per  dozen,  63s.  per  100. 
In    quantity,     Cox's     Orange,    Lord    Sumeld,    Wellington, 
Warner's  King,  &c. 
PEARS,  Standards,  strong.  4-yr.,  9s.  per  dozen,  70s.  per  100. 
,,    .Maidens,  strong,  42s.  per  100. 

Including  all  the  leading  kinds, 
APRICOTS.    MOORPARK,  dwarf  Maiden,  strong,   9s.   per 

dozen.  70s.  per  100. 
PEACHES.  Maidens,  strong,  9s.  per  dozen,  70s.  per  100. 
BLACK  CURRANTS,  transplanted,  strong,  12s.  6d.  per  100. 
HOLLIES,  common,  bushy,  1  to  \%  ft.,  15  to  24  in.,  2  to  3 

up  to  6  to  7  ft. 
LAURELS,  common,  1%  to  2  and  2  to  9%  ft. 

,,     Portugal,  1%  to  2,  2  to  2%t  2%  to  3  ft. 
YEWS,  English.  i^toa,  3  to  3^,  ^%  104  ft. 
AUCUBAS,  bushy,  1%  to  2,  2  to  2%  It. 
PRIVET,  oval-leaved.  1%  to  2,  2%  to  3M  ft. 
COTONEASTER  SIMMONDSII.  4  to  4J£  ft. 
RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  bushy,  12  to  15  in.,  1  to 

1%  ft.,  1%  to  2  ft.,  and  larger. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  extra  transplanted,  15  to  21  in.,  2  to  2l/>  ft. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  2.  3,  4.  to  5  tt. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  6  to  7  ft. 
„     „     ERECTA  VIRIDIS,  2  to  2%  ft. 
,.     „    GRACILIS,  3  to  3%  ft. 
CHESTNUTS.  Horse,  6  to  8   and  10  to  16  ft.,  stout,  trans- 
planted. 
LIMES,  8.  9,  10,  to  13  ft-,  stout,  transplanted.  • 

POPULUS  CANADENSIS  NOVA,  8,  9,  10,  to  16  ft.,  stout, 

tran(  planted. 
THORNS,  flowering.  Standards,  of  sorts. 

Prices  of  above  on  application,  also  Price  LISTS  of  General 
Stock. 
W.  C.  SLOCOCK.  Goldworth  Old  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

Large  Quantity  of 

FIRST-RATE     NURSERY     STOCK,     all 
transplanted    within  2  years,    to  be  cleared  at  nominal 
prices.     Send  for  LISTS  to 

F.   W.    and   H.    STANSFIELD,    The   Nurseries,    Poole- 
fract,  Yorkshire. 


NOTICE. 

SELLING    OFF     OF    NURSERY    STOCK. 

E WING   &  CO., 

EATON,  near  NORWICH. 
Great  Reduction  In  Price  for  Cash  Payments,  vlii  : 

15  per  Cent,  for  Cash  before  delivery. 

10  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  One  Month  of  date  of  invoice 
5  per  Cent,  for  Cash  within  Three  Months  of  date  of  invoil  e 
After  Three  Months  no  discount  can  be  allowed. 


Among  other  things  the  following  arc  in  stock  in  great  quantity 

and  of  fine  ijuality  : — 
MAR  EC  HAL  NIEL  ROSE,  on  Brier  stock,  short  Btti 

1%  to  2  feet  in  stem,  2s.  6d.  each,    24s.   per  dozen;  hall 

standards,   2  to  3  feet  in  stem,  3s.  to  3s.  6ti.  each,  30*.  to 

36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIVET,    Broad    or    Oval-leaved,    line,   transplanted,    1%  to 

2  feet,  8s.  per  100 ;  2  to  3  feet,  10s.  per  100. 
PURPLE  BEECH,  best  dark  broad-leaved  variety,  4  to  5  feet, 

12s.  per  dozen,  75s.  per  100;    5  to  6  feet,  18s.  per  dozen, 

120s.  per  100  ;  6  to  8  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 
NUTS  and  FILBERTS,  best  varieties,  very  fine  bushes,  4s. 

to  12$.  per  dozen,  25s.  to  75s.  per  100.     Cheaper  by  the  iooo. 
HORSE   CHESTNUTS,    splendid    stout   trees,  extra  trans- 
planted, 10  to   12  feet,  12s.  per  dozen,  75s.  per  106  ;  12  to 

14  feet,  18s.  per  dozen,  120s.  per  100. 
Ditto,  Scarlet-flowered,  6  to  8  feet,  18s.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  10  feet, 

24s.  per  dozen  ;  10  to  12  feet,  36s.  per  dozen. 
SEAKALE,    extra    fine  planting  roots,  10s.   per    100  ;  forcing 

roots,  15s.  per  100  ;  good  small  roots,  50s,  per  iooo. 
ASPARAGUS,  fine  planting  roots,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d,  per  100, 

20J.  to  30s.  per  iooo  ;  forcing  roots,  5s.  to  10s.  per  100. 

Trade  Terms  on  application. 


OOSES,     well    rooted,   many-shooted,   truly 

-L  \i    named,  of  matured  growth,  and  of  the  best  kinds. 

DWARFS.  R.  S.  &  Co. 's  selection,  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 

STANDARDS.  21s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO,,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

8000        Winter-Flowering  Carnations.  8000 

TWELVE  WELL-ROOTED  PLANTS,  in 
six  best  varieties,  by  post,  4  ■.  ;  larger,  in  54's,  6r.  per 
dozen,  425.  per  100;  in  48's,  15s.  and  i8r.  per  dozen,  £5  and 
£6  lor.  per  100.     See  CATALOGUE. 

W.  M.  CROWE.  Boleyn  Nursery.  Upton,  Essex. 

STEPHANOTIS    FLORIBUNDA.  —  Good 
plants  in  48's,  2s.  each,  18s.  per  dozen,  £y  per  100.    Prices 
of  larger  on  application. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

Planting  Season. 
T>      AND   A.    MORRISON,    The    Nurseries, 

JLAi»  Elgin,  N.B.  (Established  1822),  invite  the  attention  of 
Planters  to  their  extensive  Stocks  of  Seedling  and  Trans- 
planted FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS.  They  have  a  very  large  and  healthy  Stock  of 
Seedling  and  Transplanted  LARCH  and  SCOTCH  FIR. 
which  they  guarantee  as  true  native,  being  the  produce  of  Seed 
collected  by  them  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

CATALOGUES  and  Samples  on  application. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS. —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened;  Planting  Canes,  3s.  6d.  toss, 
each  ;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  ORCHARD 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 

D"  EUTZIA  GRACILIS,  and  strong  QUICK 
for  Hedging.     Prices  and  samples  on  application  to 
WILLIAM  FLETCHER,  Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 

TDOSES     AND     FRUIT     TREES.  — ~~ F  i  ne 

-Li  Pyramid  APPLES  and  PEARS  of  the  hardiest  and  best 
cropping  varieties  only,  6s. ,  9s.,  12s.,  and  18s  per  dozen.  Dwarf 
trained  trees,  24s.  and  30s.  per  dozen,  all  with  splendid  fibrous 
roots. 

PLUMS  and  CHERRIES,  Pyramids,  12s..  1 8s.,  and  24s.  per 
dozen.     Dwarf  trained  trees,  30s.  per  dozen. 

RED  and  BLACK  CURRANTS,  as.  and  3s.  per  dozAu 

RASPBERRIES,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  per  doz.,  8s.  and  lor. 
per  100. 

STRAWBERRIES,  2s.  6d.  per  100.      CATALOGUES  free. 

LA  GRIFFERAIE  ROSE  CUTTINGS  for  Stock-,  .  .  pel 
100,  7s.  6d.  per  iooo.  cash. 

DWARF  H.P.  ROSES,  all  the  leading  varieties,  7s.  perdu/  , 
50s.  per  100.     CATALOGUES  free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  AUrincham. 

Kent,  the  Garden  of  England. 
.EORGE    BUNYARD    and    CO.    beg    to 

VJ  say  that  their  TRADE  CATALOGUE  of  Surplus"  Stocl: 
may  be  had  on  application  to 

The  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 
Specialites  : — Kent  Standard  Cherries,  Kent  Cob  Nuts,  Red 
and  BlackCurrants,  Mulberries,  Damsons,  Roses,  Standard  and 
Half  Standard  Aucubas,  Purple  Beech,  Limes  ;  Ash,  2  to  4  feet ; 
T.arch,  3  to  5  feet  ;  Sycamore,  2  to  4  feet  ;  extra  strong 
Quick,  &c. 

New*  Forcing  Plants,  Staphylea  colchica. 

PAUL  AND    SON    offer    nice  plants  of  this 
companion   to   the    Deutzia  gracilis,   and  other  forcing 
shrubs.     Established,  in  pots,  30s.  per  dozen. 

The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N. 

Camellias  in  pots,  set  with  Bloom. 

PAUL  and  SON  can  supply  well  furnished 
plants,  30s.,  42s.,  and  60s.    per  dozen;    in   good  healthy 
condition.  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N. 


a* 


5000  Cyclamen  perslcum.  6000 

ALL  from  the  finest  procurable  strains,  good 
plants  in  6o-pots,   is.  bd.  and  5*.  per  dozen  ;    large,  ios. 
per  dozen  ;  for  early  flowering. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 
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Ferns  a  Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6rf. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

SPECIAL     OFFER     TO     NURSERYMEN 
AND    PLANTERS. 


WM.  WISEMAN  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN,      ELGIN,     N.B., 

Offer  many  millions  of  guaranteed  true 
Native  Highland  Scotch  FIR  and  LARCH 
SEEDLINGS  and  transplanted,  of  all  sizes. 

Having  an  exceedingly  large  stock,  we  are 
now  offering  them  at  two-thirds  the  prices 
usually  quoted,  with  1 5  per  cent,  off  for  cash. 

The  above  being  all  grown  on  high  and 
exposed  ground,  are  consequently  hardy,  and 
cannot  fail  to  give  every  satisfaction. 

Prices  with  Samples  on  application. 

Orders   now   Booked  for  [rue   Native  Scotch 
FIR  SEED  on  reasonable  terms. 

THE 

LARGEST  ROSE  GARDENS 
IN  ENGLAND. 

CRANSTON'S   NURSERIES. 

(Established  1785.) 

EXTRA        STRONG       ROSES, 

in  8-inch  pots,  for  forciDg, 

HYBRID   PERPETUALS,    TEA  SCENTED,  and 
NOISETTES  ; 

HALF-STANDARD         ROSES, 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS,  TEA  SCENTED,  &c. 


List  of  Sorts  and  Price  on  application  to 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 


•Richard  Smith  ckC2^ 
m  Worcester  4 


OEVENTY-FOUR     ACRES      of      FRUIT 

O  TREES.— Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  as  Standards, 
Dwarfs,  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Cordon  and  Trained  Trees  in  great 
variety,  all  full  of  vigour,  and  warranted  true  to  name.  De- 
scriptive Price  LIST,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  various  forms  of 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  Cultivation,  Soil.  Drainage,  Manure, 
Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping.  Treatment  under  Glass  ;  also  their 
Synonyms,  Quality,  Size.  Form,  Skin,  Colour,  Fle^h,  Flavour, 
Use,  Growth,  Duration,  Season,  Price,  &c,  for  id.  stamp. 


LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN  FIR  TRIBE, 
suitable  (or  Britain,  giving  siie,  price,  popular  and 
botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country,  and  size  there, 
situation,  soil,  and  other  information,  with  copious  index  of 
iheir  synonyms.      Free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 

LIST    OF    STOVE    and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprising  the  best  selections  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Ericas,  Epacris,  Ferns,  &c,  free  for  id.  stamp. 

LIST  of  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS,  RHODODENDRONS.  STANDARD 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CLIMBING  and  TWINING 
PLANTS,  with  their  generic,  specific,  and  English  names, 
native  country,  height,  time  of  flowering,  colour,  &C,  and 
general  remarks,  free  for  id.  stamp. 


ALL  KINDS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  of  first 
quality.  BULBS,  MUSHROOM  SPAWN,  TOBACCO 
PAPER.  ARCHANGEL  MATS,  and  other  GARDEN 
REQUISITES.  See  LISTS,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 


Richard  Smith  key 

^Worcester  <#J 


JFIDLER,    Market    Gardener, 
•  87,  King's  Road,  Reading. 

Has  to  dispose  of  500  stools  of  UNNEUS  RHUBARB  for 
Forcing,  or  can  be  divided  into  eight  or  ten  plants  for  plantiog- 
out.  Price,  from  if.  to  is.  6d.  per  stool,  cheaper  by  the  100. 
Also  young  roots  for  planting-out,  from  45.  to  6s.  per  dozen. 
Also  200  plants  of  ROYAL  ALBERT,  the  earliest,  high  in 
colour,  which  I  consider  the  best  in  cultivation,  at  6$.  per  dozen. 

Planting  Season. 

ANTHONY     WATERER    begs    to    invite 
attention  to  the  following  well-grown  and  properly  rooted 
NURSERY  STOCK  :— 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  i}<,  2,  and  -,  feet.     Thousands. 
BOX,  Green  and  Variegated,  2,  3,  4,  5,6,  and  7  feet.    Thousands. 
YEWS.  English,  2.  3,  4,  5,  6,  8  to  10  feet.     Thousands. 

„     Golden,  all   heights  up  to  10  feet,  and  various  shapes- 
Globes,  Pyramids,  &c.     Thousands. 
,,     Irish,  5,  6.  7,  to  10  feet. 
JUNIPERS,  Chinese,  5,6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
PICEA  PINSAPO.  5,  6,  7,  10  10  feet. 

.,    NORDMANNIANA,  5.  6.  7,  to  10  feet. 
SPRUCE   FIRS,  well  furnished,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.     Many 
thousands. 
,,     Black.  3,  4,  and  5  feet. 
SPRUCE,  Hemlock,  4,  5,  and  6  feet. 
WEARE'S  ARBOR-VI17E,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet. 
HOLLIES,    common   Green,  of    all  heights,    up   to    10    feet. 
Thousands. 
,,     Green,  of  sorts,  such  as  LAURI  FOLIA,  MYRTIFOLIA. 
HODGINS",     ALTACLARENSE,     Yellow-berried, 
&c.     An  enormous  Stock. 
,,     Variegated,  from  i  to  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet. 
,,     Waterer's,  beautiful  Specimens. 
,,    Golden  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
,,     Silver  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
,,     Perry's  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 
,,     Golden  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 

The  Stock  of  Hollies  of  various  kinds  comprises  many 
thousands,  and  affords  a  choice  quite  unequalled. 
CL'PRESSUS  LAWSONIANA  ERECTA  VIRIDIS,   3,   4. 
5,  6,  7,  and  8  feet.     Thousands. 
„     „    GRACILIS,  3  and  5  feet. 
„    „    ARGENTEA,  3  and  5  feat. 

„     .,     LUTEA,  hundreds  of  fine  plants,  3,  4,  and  5  feet  high. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA  AUREA,  3,  4l  and  5  feet. 
..     OBTUSA  AUREA,  4,  5,  6.  and  7  feet. 
„     PISIFERA  AUREA.  3  and  4  feet. 
THUIOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  feet.      Hundreds. 
BEECH,  Purple,  6  to  10  and  12  feet.     Thousands. 
LIMES,  10,  12,  14,  15,  and  16  feet.     Thousands. 
PLANES,  10  to  20  feet. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  10  to  15  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  10  to  16  feet. 

„     Scarlet,  10  to  16  feet. 
POPLAR,  CANADENSIS  NOVA,  10  to  16  feet.   Thousands. 
OAKS,  Scarlet  American,  10  to  12  feet. 
ACER  DASYCARPUM,  10  to  16  feet. 
,.     SCHWEDLERII,  10  to  12  feet. 

And  a  vast  and  Miscellaneous  Stock  of  Flowering    DECI- 
DUOUS SHRUBS  and    EVERGREENS,   which   intending 
purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  come  and  see. 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking.  Surrey, 

ZONAL     GERAN  I  U  M  S, 

DOUBLE  and  SINGLE,  IN  BLOOM. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Offer  the  above,  in  48  pots,  in  many  varieties,  at 
30s.  per  100. 


CLAPTON    NURSERY,    LONDON,  E. 


GARDEN    SEEDS. 

FARM    SEEDS. 


CHARLES    SHARPE    &   CO., 

SEED      GROWERS, 

SLEAFORD, 

Having  now  completed  harvesting  their 
SEEDS,  will  have  much  pleasure  in  send- 
ing SPECIAL  OFFERS  on  application, 
with  Samples  if  desired. 

TO      THE      TRADE. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  fine 

Half-Standard  and  Dwarf-Standard 
ROSES, 

Of  all  the  leading  sorts,  to  offer  cheap. 
Apply  to— 

BENJAMIN   R.  CANT, 

THE     CHAMPION     ROSE     GROWER, 
COLCHESTER. 


NEW     AND      RARE     ORCHIDS. 

PHALJENOPSIS     SPECIOSA    (Rchb.  f.). 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  30.  1881. 

THRIXSPERMUM     BERKELEYI     (Rchb.  f.) 

See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  29,  i832. 

AERIDES  EMERICII  (Rchb.  f.). 

Sec    Gardeners'    Chronicle,    November    4,    i832. 

P  H  A  L JE  N  0  P  S  I  S     TETRASPIS    (Rchb.  f). 

See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  30,  1881  ;  and 

D.    FORMOSUM     BERKELEYI     (RcHb.  1). 

Recently  named  ;  not  yet  described. 
AH  the  above  plants  were  collected  by  Lieut. -Col.  Berkeley,  the 

original  discoverer,  and  are  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

A  limited  number  of  these  NEW  ORCHIDS  for  DISPOSAL. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

The  GARDENER,  Warming-ton  Vicarage,  Oundle. 

B     U     L     B     S. 

Illustrative  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 
SPECIMEN    TESTIMONIAL    (UNSOLICITED) :- 

"  March  10,  1882. — Crocus,  &c. ,  in  borders,  purchased  and 
planted  last  autumn,  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Hyacinths  in  pots  have  been  very  fine  and  much 
praised,  having  spikes  of  bloom  0.  inches  in  length  and  so  close 
tliat  they  appeared  la  be  solid.  Tulips  have  been  very  fine  and 
highly  praised.  Hyacinths  in  border  now  showing  very  strong 
bloom." 

RICHARD    SMITH   Sc  CO., 

SEED     MERCHANTS    and    NURSERYMEN, 

WORCESTER. 

The  Largest  Rose  Gardens  in  England. 
CRANSTON'S       NURSERIES 

(Established  1785). 


ROSES    ON    OWN    ROOTS. 

A  large  quantity  of  very  fine  plants  of  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  Hybrid  Chinas,  &c. 
List  of  varieties,  with  prices,  on  application. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,    HEREFORD. 

SEAKALE-SEAKALE. 


VERY    LARGE. 
ANY  QUANTITY. 


Apply  to  the  Grower  for  Particulars. 

W.     BAGLEY, 

MILLSHOT    FARM,    FULHAM,   S.W. 

A   DOUBLE   FIRST-CLASS   CERTIFICATE, 

The  Highest  Honour  ever  bestowed  by  the  Royal  Horliciiltura 
Society,  was  awarded  to  the 

ENGLISH    RAISED   SEEDLING   ROSE, 

DUCHESS  OF  CONNAICIIT  (NOBLE), 

now  being  sent  out  at  sos.  Od.  each. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 

110    SPECIMENS   OF 

CHOICE    NEW   ZEALAND    FERNS, 

Artistically  Mounted  and  Correctly  Named. 


Messrs.  PARTRIDGE  &  COOPER 

Have  received  a  Consignment  of  these  unique  Collections 

from  New  Zealand,  and  have  them  on  View,  for  Sale,  at 

192,   FLEET   STREET,    E.C. 


THEY    SHOULD    BE    SEEN    BY    ALL    LOVERS    OF 
FERNS. 

Suitable  for  Christmas  Presents, 
Or  as  Illustrated  Catalogues  to  the  Trade. 


G  EO. 


SON 


J  AC  KM  A  N      & 

(Established  1810,) 

Cultivators  of 

FRUIT  and   FOREST  TREES, 

Evergreen  and   Flowering 

TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

ROSES.   RHODODENDRONS, 

Conifers  and  Hardy  Climber* , 

THE     CLEMATIS 

A    SPECIALITV. 


Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  free, 
WOKING     NURSERY,     SURREY. 


December  o,  18S2.] 
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Fruiting  Pines. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTl  KM. 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited.  The  VaKJud 
■  nd  Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  fine  stock  of  the 
iHove  which  they  are  in  a  position  to  ofler  at  low  prices  ;  they 
..re  principally  Queens,  Smooth  Cayenne,  and  Black  Jamaica. 

/CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  LETTUCE 

KJ     PLANTS.  &c,    Autumn   sown,  best   varieties,     in  any 
quantities.     LIST,   and   printed   copy   of  many   recent   (1S82) 
Testimonials,  on  application.     Prices  moderate,  no  charge  for    I 
packages-^KDWARD  LEIGH.  Dunsfold,  near  Godalmlng. 

Heaths  for  Winter  Flowering. 
JOHN   FRASER,  The  Nurseries,  Lea  Bridge 

''  Road.  Leyton,  Essex,  has  to  offer  a  fine  stock  of  ERICA 
HYEMAL1S  and  ERICA  GRACILIS.  The  plants  are  very 
•cod,  and  the  prices,  which  are  very  low.  may  be  had  on  application. 


New  Seedling  Apple,   The  Queen. 
FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 

SALTMARSH  AND  SON  are  now  supplying 
strong    maiden   trees   of  this   excellent  variety,   without 
which  no  collection,  however  small,  will  be  complete,  at  3J.  6a. 
each  ;  also  a  few  strong  2-yr.  pyramids,  on  Crab  and  Paradise 
stocks,  at  5*.  to  71.  6d.  each.    Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford.  Essex. 


FFT5        LARGE  BUYERS 

_L  AND  THE  TRADE. 

ELMS,  English,  grafted,  straight  stems,  10  to  12  feet. 

SYCAMORE.  10  to  12  feet. 

CHESTNUT,  Horse,  S  to  10  feel. 

BEECH.  Purple.  6  to  S  feet. 

APPLES.  Standard,  very  fine. 

CURRANTS,  Black  and  Red. 

ROSES.  Standard  and  Half-Standard. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA.  4  to  5  feet. 

LIGUSTRUM  OVAL1FOL1UM.  3  and  4  !«'■ 

LAUREL.  Portugal,  12  to  iS  inches. 

UK,  Larch,  a  to  2';  feet,  and  4  feel. 

KIRS.  Spruce,  a  feet 
A  large  quantity  of  the  above  to  ofler.      Prices .on 1  application. 
WANTED,  a  few  thousands  of  PRUNUS  MIROBOLANA, 
j-yr.  seedlings.  „         ,        ,,    . 

GEORGE  SWAILES.  The  Nurseries,  Beverley,  Yorks. 

Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

WBALL  and  CO.    have  the  pleasure  of 
•  offering  the  undermentioned  :— 

\PPLES,  Standards,  straight  stems,  good  heads,  551.  per  100. 
.,     Pyramids,  well  furnished,  our  selection,  601.  per  ico. 
Dwarf  trained,  our  selection,  raoi.  per  100. 
PEARS.  Standards,  straight  stems,  good  heads,  our  selection. 
65J.  per  100. 
..     Pyramids,  our  selection,  75.'.  per  100. 
.     Dwarf-trained,  our  selection.  120s.  per  100. 
CURRANTS.  Black,  extra  stiong.  ics   per  too,  8w.  per  1000. 

.,     Red.  extra  strong,  iw.  per  rco.  8or.  per  1000. 
ROSES,  Standards,  our  selection,  good  heads,  and  well-rooted, 
ocx.  per  too. 
Dwarfs,  very  fine,  our  selection,  30J.  to  35s.  per  too. 
ALDER,  very  strong,  well  rooted,  5  to  6  feel,  25s.  P«   1000  ; 

6  to  7  and  S  feet,  35s.  per  roco. 
BEECH,  very  strong,  2  to  i«  '«'.  ="  <"■  Per  Ioca 
HAZEL,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet.  30!.  per  1000. 
LARCH.  Fir.  !<4  to  aji  feet.  2cs.  per  1000. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,     fine    heads,   6  to  7  feet  stems 


APPLE       TREES        with        MISTLETO 
growing  on  them.     Price  from  7*.  od.  to  air.  each. 
RICHARD  SMITH  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 

LARCH,  extra    fine,    clean,  2A   to   31    feet, 
35s.  per  1000     SCOTCH  KIR,  1  to  2  feet.  15s.  per  1000. 
AUSTRIAN  PINE.  1  to  2  feet.  25s.  per  1000.  all  well  rooted. 
W.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  near  Kidderminster. 

To  the  Trade. 
TTiDWARDS'     VICTORIA     KIDNEY 

-Lj     POTATO.— Kirst-class  Certificate    Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  November  3,  1881.     Price  per  Cwt.  on  application  to 
OLDROYD  Atm  CO.,  Shrewsbury. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,    best    and   newest 
only,  Cuttings,  buyer's  selection,    is.   ad.  per  dozen,  to*. 
per  too.     For  the  grand  new   varieties  and  Marguerites,   see 
CATALOGUES,  r  stamp. 
WM.  ETHERINGTON,  Manor  House,  Swaiiscombe,  Kent. 

MANETTI   RODS   for  cuttings,  each    rod 
will  make  from    two   to    four   cuttings,    12J.    per  1000. 
Package  free  for  cash  with  order. 

KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Rosery,  Fen  Drayton,  near  St.  Ives, 
Hunts.    ^ 

HRISTMAS    ROSES.— Fine    clumps,  full 

of  Flower-buds.     Samples  and  prices  on  application. 
THOMAS  S.   WARE,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

TOCK,  EAST  LOTHIAN.— Purple,  White, 

Scarlet,  and  Crimson.     Price  on  application. 
IRELAND  and  THOMSON,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
Edinburgh.  

FRUIT  TREES-Must  be  Cleared, 


DOUBLE  PINK  BOUVARDIA, 
"PRESIDENT  GARFIELD,"  1  handsome  and  beauti- 
ful variety,  Good  plants,  price,  jr.,  101.  6d„  151.,  and  21s. 
each,  from  JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.  Trade  price  per 
dozen  on  application,  wilh  sample  plants. 

CARTERS',    ?;7.-iihI  .-,::,   High   Holhnrn.  London.  W   (  . 

NEW  APPLE,  SCHOOLMASTER. 
I11.1  cla$«  Certificate,  R.H.S. 
The  best  Apple  introduced  for  some  years. 
A  large  and  handsome  fruit,  of  splendid  quality,  either  for 
cookmc  01  dessert,  and  suitable  for  the  most  exposed  situations. 
See  Florist  and  Pomologist  and  Herefordshire  Pomona  toi 
illustrations.  Strong  Maidens,  js  6d.  each,  of  the  principal 
Nurserymen.  Liberal  Trade  terms.  Coloured  plate,  price  6d. 
Particulars  post-free  from 

THOMAS  LAXTON.  Bedford. 

HORIZONTAL    TRAINED     FRUIT 
TREES.— Kor  extra  sized  Horizontal  Trained   Pears, 
which  will  cover  bare  walls,  and  come  into  bearing  at  once. 

PYRAMID    APPLES    and     PEARS    and     ESPALIER 
APPLES,  extra  transplanted,  and  in  fruiting  condition. 

AUCUBA   f  APON1CA.  beautifully  coloured  and  very  fine. 

AUCUBA  VERA,  thickly  set  with  berries. 

Through  trucks  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdcm.     Plants 
and  trees  added  to  compensate  for  freight.     Apply  to 
GEORGE  SMITH,  The  Dell  Nursery,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire. 


60s. 


per  100.  ir, 

SYCAMORE,   3  to  4  feet,  251.  per  1000;    5  leet, 


401. 


per  100c. 

FIR.  Scotch.  2  to  i\i  feet.  25s.  per  1000. 

PR1VETOVALIFOLIUM.  strong.  1J4  to  2  feet,  40*.  per  toco. 
ARTICHOKES,  Green  Globe,  strong,  20J.  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS,  i-yr.,  extra  strong,  equal  to  2-yr.,  tor.  per  1030. 
SHALLOTS,  very  fine.  12s.  per  cwt. 

Bedford  Road  Nursery.  Northampton. 


HUGH     LOW    &    CO., 

Having  to  give  up  several  Acres  of  Land  by 

Christmas,  offer  a  quantity  of  small, 

dwarf-trained 

PEACHES,     NECTARINES,     APRICOTS, 
PLUMS,  and  CHERRIES, 

Selection  left  to  themselves,  at  £$  Per  10°- 


CLAPTON   NURSERY,   LONDON,  E. 


TUESDAY     NEXT. 

C  ATT  LEY  A      MOSSI^, 

MR  J  C  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  December  12, 
at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Shuttleworh,  Carder  &  Co,  a  grand 
importation  of  CATTLEYA  MOSSI.E  (Autumn  flowering  van),  in  fine  masses  and  fine  condition, 
Jh  good  eyes  and  healthy  leaves  ;  HUNTLEYA  VIOLACEA,  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
CRISPUM  (Alexandra),  in  fine  masses,  good  condition,  and  the  best  variety  ;  CATTLEYA 
MOSSI/E,  and  LYCASTE  SKINNERI,  &c.  ;  all  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,  38,  KING   STREET,  COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


THURSDAY     NEXT. 


CATTLEYA    SPECIES. 

Sent  home  as  autumn  flowering  Mossiae,  and 
just  to  hand  per  SS.  "  Severn,"  in  grand  masses 
and  condition 


MASDEVALLIA     RACEMOSA    (Crossi). 

A  truly  superb  new  Masdevallia,  producing 
orange-yellow  flowers  from  5  to  10  on  spike, 
all  open  at  one  and  the  same  time. 


MR  J  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from  Mr.  F.  Sander, 
St  Albans,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden  WC  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  December  14,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the 
above  fine  Orc'hids,  together  with  a  fine  lot  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA  collected 
in  flower,  and  other  importations. 

On  view  morning  if  Salt,  and  Catalogue  had, 


AUCTION!  BOFFIGE^KINGBT^ET.'COYKNTQAROEN, 


Gardenias. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.'S 
Stock  of  GARDENIAS  was  never  so  extensive  or  good 
as  it  is  this  season.  They  have  thousands  of  plants  to  select 
from,  in  all  sizes,  from  line  specimens  in  18-inch  pots  to  small 
plants  in  6o's.  All  clean  aDd  healthy,  and  to  a  large  extent 
well  set  with  buds  for  winter-fl  nvering.  Very  reasonable 
Prices  will  ba  quoted  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

WO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 

CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c.  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  25s. 
R.  SMITH  and  CO.,   Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

PLANT  S         F  O  R         P  OTTING 
AND     FORCING  :- 

AZALEA  MOLLIS,  with  from  10  to  30  buds  „rt„„„„. 

,     a  selection  of  the  best  hardy  kinds,  including  PON  1 1CA. 

NARC1SSIFLORA,  well  budded. 
KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  nicely  grown  plants  with  flower-buds 

on  wellnigh  every  shoot. 
RHODODENDRONS,  well  budded  and  the  best  varieties  for 

the  purpose. 
DEUTZIA  CANDIDISSIMA.  fl.-pl  ,  established  in  pots. 
HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA     GRANDIFLORA,    very 

strong. 
ANDROMEDA  PULVERULENTA  or  SPECIOSA. 

These  can  be  obtained  in  satisfactory  plants  and  at  fair  prices 

from  .....        ~   • 

ANTHONY  YVATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nursery, Woking,  Surrey. 

Fulham  Forcing  Seakale. 
TAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.  have  again  been 

t)  enabled  to  secure  a  quantity  of  magnificent  crowns  of  this, 
the  finest  Kale  sent  into  Covent  Garden  Market.  Trade  price 
and  sample  hundred  on  application. 

237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Rand  G.  NEAL,  Nurserymen,  Seeds- 
•  men,  and  Contractors,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. 
respectfully  invite  an  inspection  of  the  large  and  varied  Stock 
of  SHRUBS.  FOREST,  ORNAMENTAL,  FRUIT  and 
ROSE  TREES  grown  at  their  Nurseries,  which  are  now  in 
fine  condition  for  transplanting.  All  plants  delivered  free  by 
own  vans,  within  6  miles  of  the  Nursery.  Builders  supplied 
at  Trade  Prices.     CATALOGUES  on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  within   1  mile  of  the   Clapham  Junction 
and  Wandsworth  Common  Stations.      _ 

EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  to  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  125.  to  2j<-  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants.  Worcester. 

FRANCIS     BELL,     Nurseryman, 
Easingwold,  offers  :  — 
2,000,000    SCOTCH    LARCH,    1%    to  2  feet,   2  to  3  feet. 
3  to  4  feet. 
200,000  SCOTCH  FIR,  1  to  \\i  foot,  1J6  to  2  feet. 
2o-,ooo  QUICKWOOD,  2  to  3  feet. 

The  above  are  recently  transplanted,  with  good  leads  ami 
roots.     For  particulars  apply  as  above.    

To  the  Trade. 
SEED     POT  A  TO  S. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  LIST  of 
•  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  for- 
warded on  application.  It  comprises  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation,  of  the  finest  qualitv,  tree  from  disease,  and  selected 
specially  for  seed  purposes.  The  prices  will  be  found  excep- 
tionally low. 

Seed-Growing  Establishment,  wisbecn. 

EW    ROSES  of    1S82,   in  pots.— Vendors' 

Selection,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  36J.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French  raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Tea,, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  1 88 1,  of  above-named  classes,  \%s. 
to  241.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette.  China,  and  Bourbon,  185.  to  245.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIS1  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Standard  and  PwarJ  Roses. 

WB.  ROWE  AND  CO.  (Limited)  nave  to 
•  offer  a  few  thousands  of  the  above,  which  are  un. 
usually  fine  ;  Ihev  also  call  particular  attention  to  the  large 
Mode  .if  FEUfr  TUE£S-  Standards,  pyramids.  Dwarf, 
irallird  and  v«v  flno  Honaonul  mining  Apple;  and 
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FOR     FIRST-CLASS     TRUE     SAMPLE     OF 

EARLY      SUNRISE" 


u 


PEAS, 


at  very  reasonable  Prices,  Growers  and  Merchants  should  apply  to  the  Raiser, 

MR.     JOHN     DAY,     ASH,     SANDWICH,     KENT. 

H.  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  has  returned  £50  FER  ACRE  from  this  sort  this  year  sown  before  Christmas,  1881,  and  podded  in  June. 
A  fine  lot  of  selected  GOLDEN  TANKARD  MANGEL  SEED. 


JEFFERIES     &     SONS, 
CIRENCESTER; 


SNOW-WHITE  MIGNONETTE— JEFFERIES'  SNOW-WHITE  MIGNONETTE. 

Price,  2s.  6d.  per  Packet. 

This  Mignonette  is  offered  as  a  sterling  novelty,  being  entirely  distinct  from  any  other.  The  spikes  are  PURE 
white,  freely  produced  around  a  central  stem  of  great  size.  For  growing  in  pots  and  for  bouquets  it  will  be  found 
invaluable  as  a  pure  white  flower. 


From  Mr.  J.  MUIR,  Gardener,  Margam  Park. 

"  The  new  white-flowering  Mignonette  which  you  are  about 
to  distribute  for  the  first  time  is  a  good  one.  While  in  London 
last  July  I  saw  all  the  best  Mignonettes  on  trial  at  Chiswick,  and 
a  splendid  lot  they  were,  but  none  of  them  equalled  your  white 
one  in  size  and  purity. 

From  Mr.  T.  SHINGLES,  Tortworth  Gardens. 

"Your  snow-white  Mignonette  is  a  great  improvement  both 
for  purity  and  substance,  and  doubtless  will  become  a  general 
favourite." 

From  Mr.  T.  COOMBER,  The  Hendre  Gardens. 

'  Your  snow-white  Mignonette  is  indeed  a  beautiful  thing. 
Its  pure  white  blossoms  make  it  very  desirable,  and  different 
to  anything  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen.  I  am  glad  to 
see  its  trusses  of  blossoms  so  strong  and  compact." 


From  Mr.  W.  SCOTT,  Cirencester  House  Gardens. 

"  Your  snow-white  Mignonette  I  consider  exquisitely  perfect 
in  form  and  colour,  free  from  any  red  tinge — a  variety  which  will 
doubtless  be  extensively  cultivated  when  it  becomes  known." 

From  Mr.  ORPETT,  Gardener,  Further  Barton. 

"  I  have  seen  your  snow-white  Mignonette  growing.  It  is 
pure  white,  of  free  branching  habit,  quite  distinct,  very  desir- 
able as  a  white  flower  for  cutting." 

From  Mr.  HISLOP,  Gardener,  Eastcourt  House. 

"  Your  snow-white  Mignonette  is  a  decided  novelty,  a  really 
pure  white,  and  of  good  habit." 


'N0,.JEFFERIES     &    SONS, 
1-  CIRENCESTER. 


FIRST-CLASS  SAMPLES. 


WARRANTED  TRUE. 


GROWERS  and  MERCHANTS   CAN    BE    SUPPLIED   WITH    ALL  THE    LEADING   SORTS 

OF  PEAS,  CHEAP   FOR   CASH,  INCLUDING 


DAY'S  EARLY  SUNRISE-^JK- 


I 


BRINKWORTH     &    SONS,    growers,    READING,     BERKS. 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
ERECTED  and  HEATED. 


MESSENGER  &  CO.'S  GREENHOUSES  are  constructed  so  as  to  obtain,  with  the  least  obstruction  to  light  and  sun,  the  greatest  Strength  and  Rigidity. 

The  best  Materials  and  Workmanship,  at  prices  which,  owing  to  their  facilities,  defy  competition. 

Three  Medals  awarded  to  Messenger  &  Co.  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1882.      Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  free.      Richly  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  over  60  Plates  of  Winter  Gardens,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Plant  Houses, 

Forcing  Houses,  6r>c,  recently  erected  by  M.  fr»  Co.,  for  24  stamps. 

MESSENGER     &     COMPANY,      LQTJGHBQBOU&H. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 

gjg_       -  Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 

in  the  Trade. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  teet  long. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,   12th  edition,  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water    and   Hot-air  Apparatus    erected 
IComplete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


Cast  Iron  Fined  Saddle  Boiler. 

Vlade  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  four 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 


Now  Ready,  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

Price  3d.,    Post  Free  3id. 
W.    RICHARDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C. 


December  o,  1S82.] 
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THOLET,    NEW    DOUBLE    MAZARINE 

»  BLUE.— This  variety  is  very  robust  in  habit,  the  flowers 
ate  large  and  perfectly  formed,  very  fragrant,  and  freely  pro- 
duced. It  is  the  finest  Ultramarine-Blue  Double  Violet  in 
cultivation.     Price,  each,  is.  6d.  ;  per  dozen,  34J.,  from 

JAMES  CARTKR  and  CO  ,  337  ami  338,  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.C. 

TRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 

planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  4s.  per  100.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 


EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA,  large  pots,  with 
line  healthy  flowering  bulbs.     Plice  on  application 
HY.  GODFREY,  Nurseryman,  Stourbridge. 

CHESTNUT   (Spanish),   Hazel,  Ash,  Larch, 
Scotch,     Birch,    Alder,    Willow,    and    Thorn    Quick.— 
Stout,  well-rooted,  transplanted.    A  large  quantity  to  be  sold. 
GEO.  CHORLEY,  Coaster's  Nursery,  Mldhmst, 

KENTISH  FRUIT  TREES.— Standard, 
Pyramid,  and  Trained  CHERRIES.  APPLES,  PEARS, 
and  PLUMS,  in  all  the  most  profitable  varieties  for  Market 
Growers,  at  20  per  cent,  under  usual  prices  for  cash. 

T.   EVES,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Grower,   Gravesend  Nur- 
series. Established  tSto. 


FOR  SALE,  a  large  quantity  of  WILLIAM 
the  FIRST  PEAS,  from  the  original  stock  :  extra 
strong  SEAKALE,  Myatt's  Ashleaf  POTATOS,  PRIVET 
OVAL1FOL1UM.  also  ROSES  and  FRUIT  TREES. 
Trade  price  on  application  to 

JOHN   HOUSE,  Eastjate  Nurseries.  Peterborough. 

CHRISTMAS  TREES.— Thousands  from 
1 '  to  6  ft.  Scotch  FIR,  extra  transplanted,  2^  to  4  ft.  ; 
ASH,  LARCH.  Sivcr  FIR.  PRIVET,  Dwarf  and  Standard 
ROSES,  Trained  and  Pyramid  APPLE  and  other  FRUIT 
TREES,  FRUIT  STOCKS.  &c.  QUICK,  from  ioj.  per  1000. 
Fine  Austrian  TINE,  from  3  to  6  feet. 

W.  GROVE.  Nurseryman,  Hereford. 

SEAKALE,     exceptionally    fine     Roots     for 
Forcing,  2j.  6J.  per  dozen,  i6r.  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS,  strong,  for  Forcing,  i«.   per  ico;  specially 
selected  ditto,  16s.  per  100. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchant*.  Worcester. 

EH.  VERTEGANS'  New  Double  CINE- 
•  RARIAS,  the  finest  in  cultivation.  The  set  of  12 
distinct  varieties  will  be  sent,  packing  and  carriage  free,  on 
receipt  of  Post-office  Order  for  315.  6d. 

VORTIGERN,  the  finest  double  crimson,  3  plants  showing 
flower  free  for  iw.  6d.,  1  for  55 

Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

RAND    A.    MORRISON,  The    Nurseries, 
•  Elgin,  N.B.,  offer  :— 

ABIES  DOUGLASII,  i-yr.,  very  fine,  from  Scotch  seed. 
SCOTCH    FIR  SEED,  guaranteed  True  Native,  our  own  col- 
lecting, and  taken  out  of  cone  on  our  own  kilns. 
Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

To  the  Trade. 
EASTE'S  KENTISH  INVICTA  PEA. 

WR.   HARRISON  has  a  few  quarters  of 
•     the  above  valuable  early  PEA  to  dispose  of.  Samples 
and  price  per  bushel  on  application  to 

W.  R.  HARRISON,  High  Street,  Maidstone. 

H  R  I  S  T  M  A  S     TREES,      &c. 

SPRUCE  FIR,  3  to  4  to  5  feet,  iaj.  6s.  per  100. 
„     „     quartered,  3  to  4  feet,  251.  per  100. 
CYPRESS  and  THUIAS.  6  to  8  feel,  1*.  to  -2s.  6d.  each. 
COTONEASTER  SIMMONSII,    3   to    4  feet,  with   berries, 

ioj.  per  100. 
LARCH,  strong,  in  all  sizes,  cheap. 

W.  JACKSON  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Bedale. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

JAMES  KING  (the  celebrated  Raiser  of  New 
Coleuses)  having  taken  the  above  Begonias  in  hand  for 
several  years,  has,  by  careful  crossing,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  grand  strain  ;  having  again  made  a  setious  of  crosses,  begs  to 
offer  seed  from  such  in  2s.  bd.  and  $s.  packets  ;  price  to  the 
Trade  on  application. 

JAMES  KING,  Florist  and  Seed  Grower,  Rowsham, 
Aylesbury. 

RASPBERRY  CANES.  —  200,000  of  the 
celebrated  Carter's  Prolific  (see  Mark  Lane  Express, 
Aug.  1,  i83i,  p.  1044)  to  dispose  of,  at  £2  per  1000.  Samples  of 
100,  51.,  packing  included,  free  at  Railway  Offices  in  London  :  no 
change  of  rail.  Payments  to  accompany  Orders.  Postal  Orders 
on  Knockholt.     Apply  to 

ALBERT  and  EDWIN  BATH,  Colgates  Farm,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

SURPLUS         STOCK. 
RHODODENDRONS,  mixed  hybrid  Seedlings,  selected 
from  various  strains  to  give  variety  of  colour,  bushy 
plants.  2  to  3  feet  high,  about  one  half  well-budded, 
i8r.  per  dozen,  £6  ioj.  per  100. 
RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  12  to  15  inches,  bushy, 

35J.  per  100. 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  seedlings,  twice  transplanted,  4  to  6  inches 
high,  from  three  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  varieties, 
255.  per  100. 
LILIUM  AURATUM,  home-grown  flowering  bulbs,  6s.  togs. 

per  dozen. 
DAPHNE     INDICA  RUBRA,   fine,   healthy,    green  plants, 
i&r.,  24s.,  to  36.J.  per  dozen, 
LIST  of  other  Nursery  Stock,  in  which  we  abound,  and  which 
we  now  offer  at  reduced  prices,  forwarded  on  application. 

ISAAC  DAVIES  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ormskirk, 
Lancashire.  

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  to  choose  from,  including 
over  three  millions  of  two  Seedling  LARCH,  with  sound 
leaders — a  splendid  lot.  Samples  and  prices  post-free  on  appli- 
cation to 

PETER     S.     ROBERTSON    &    CO., 

NURSERYMEN,    EDINBURGH. 


SPECIAL    OFFER. 


CRANSTON'S   NURSERY 
AND  SEED  CO. 

{LIMITED), 

Having  a  very  large  stock  of  the 
undermentioned  Trees  and  Plants, 
will  be  happy  to  give  special  quota- 
tions for  large  or  small  quantities, 
to  suit  all  purchasers. 

conifers:, 

All  recently  transplanted. 

ABIES  DOUGLASII,  2,  3,  4  to  6  feet. 
CEDRUS  ATLAN1 ICA,  3.  4  to  5  feet. 

..     I1EODARA,  2.  3,  4  to  5  feet. 
CRVPTOMERIA  ELEGANS.  2,  3,  and  4  feet. 
PICEA  LASIOCARPA,  2.  3,  and  4  feet. 
P1NUS  AUSTRIACA,  2,  3,  and  4  feet. 
TAXUS  ELEGANTISSIMA  (Golden  Yew),  1,  2,  and  3  feet. 
THUIA  ELEGANTISSIMA,  1  to  2  feet. 
WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  feet. 

ORNAMENTAL,    EVERGREENS. 

ANDROMEDA  FLORIBUNDA,  2  feet. 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  1  to  2  feet. 
EUXUS  (Tree  Box)  of  sorts,  I,  2,  to  3  feet. 
DAPHNE  INDICA  RUBRA. 
EUONYMUS  JAPONICUS. 

„     „    VARIEGATUS. 
CERASUS  (Laurel),  Common.  2  to  3  feet,  bushy. 

„    ,,    CAUCASICA,  2  10  3  feet,  bushy. 

„     „    COLCHICA.  2  to  3  feet,  bushy. 

,,     „    ROTUNDIFOLIA,  1  to  2,  2  to  3  feet,  bushy. 
LAURUSTINUS,  bushy. 

STANDARD  ORNAMENTAL  AND 
WEEPING   TREES. 

ACER  (Maple)  NEGUNDO  VARIEGATA,  5  to  6  feet. 

,,     ,,     in  variety,  5  to  7  feet. 
BETULA  (Birch),  Weeping. 

„     „    LACINIATA. 

„    „    PURPUREA. 
CERASUS  (Cherry),  Double  flowering,  5  to  6  feet. 
CRATAEGUS  (Hawthorn),  Double  and  Single  flowering,  4  to 

6  teet. 
CYTISSUS  (Laburnum),  Common,  5,  6,  and  7  feet. 

„    AUTUMNALIS,  5,  6,  and  7  feet. 

„     AUREUM,  5,  6,  and  7  feet. 

„    WILDENI,  s,  6,  and  7  feet. 
FAGUS  (Beech).  Purple,  4.  .;,  and  6  feet. 

,,     Weeping  4  to  5  feet. 
FRAXINUS  (Ash)  AUCUB/EFOLIA,  7  to  8  feet. 

„    AUREA  (beautiful  golden  bark),  7  to  8  feet. 

,,    Weeping,  6,  8,  to  10  feet. 
PLATANUS  (Plane)  OCC1DENTALIS,  5,  6,  to  7  feet. 

„    ORIENTALIS.  5,  6.  to  7  feet. 
POPULUS  (Poplar).  Black  Italian,  8,  o,  to  10  feet. 
PYRUS  MALUS  FLORIBUNDUS,  5  to  6  feet. 
QUERCUS  (Oak),  8  to  10  feet. 

„     ,,    Weeping.  6  to  8  feet. 
SALIX  (Willow),  American  Weeping,  5  to  6  feet. 
ULMUS  (Elm),  Weeping,  8  to  10  feet. 

PYRUS  AUCUPARIA  (Weeping  Mountain  Ash),  very  hand- 
some, 8  to  10  feet. 
TILIA  (Lime),  Weeping,  large  leaf,  6  to  9  feet. 
^ESCULUS  (Horse  Chestnut)  RUBICUNDA,  S  to  10  feet. 

,,    ALBUM,  fl. -pi. ,8  to  10  feet. 

„    FLAVA,  8  to  10  feet. 

CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

AKEBIA  QUINATA,  strong,  in  pots. 
AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHII.  strong,  in  pots. 

,,    HEDERACEA,  strong,  in  pots. 
BIGNONIA  RADICANS  MAJOR,  strong,  in  pots. 
CAPRIFOLIUM   (Honeysuckle)  AUREA   RETICULATA, 
strong,  in  pots. 

„     BRACHYPODA,  strong,  in  pots. 
ESCALLONIA  MACRANTHA,  strong,  in  pots. 
HEDERA  (Ivy),  Irish,  very  strong,  in  pots. 

,,    LATI-MACULATA,  very  strong,  in  pots. 

„     DENTATA,  very  strong,  in  pots. 

,,     PALMATA,  very  strong,  in  pots. 

,,     Variegated,  of  sorts,  very  strong,  in  pots. 
CLEMATIS,    a   large    collection,    including    all    the    finest 
varieties. 

STRAWBERRIES,  SEAKALE,  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB. 


Many  acres  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Forest  Trees,  &c. 


Descriptive  Catalogues  on  application. 


CRANSTON'S     NURSERY 

AND  SEED  CO,  (Limited), 
KING'S    ACRE,     HEREFORD. 


THE 
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HECKFIELD    PLACE. 

ONE  short  mile  brings  you  from  the  Heck- 
field  Lodges  at  Strathfieldsaye  to  Lord 
Eversley's  gates  at  Heckfield  Place,  but  in 
travelling  that  short  space  you  have  entered  a 
new  world.  The  surface  of  the  country  and 
the  great  Oaks  at  Strathfieldsaye  denote  clay, 
but  the  instant  you  have  crossed  the  road  out- 
side the  park  the  Fir  trees  of  Heckfield  Heath, 
which  the  Duke's  statue  at  the  gates  appears 
to  survey  with  eagle  eye,  proclaim  a  light  soil, 
such  as  the  Scotch  Fir  loves.  You  enter  here  a 
new  formation,  known  to  geologists  as  the  Bag- 
shot  Sands,  while  the  heavy  soil  of  Strathfield- 
saye is  that  of  the  London  Clay.  I  have  before 
observed  that  Conifers  prefer  the  Bagshot  Sands 
to  the  sands  of  most  other  formations,  probably 
on  account  of  their  porosity.  The  fertility  ol 
soils  depends  on  their  porosity.  A  rich  but 
impenetrable  soil  may  be  compared  to  a  strong 
box  locked  ;  and  a  poorer  soil,  whose  porosity 
admits  air  and  moisture  to  the  roots  ot  plant;., 
may  yield  double  the  quantity  of  plant  food, 
because,  though  it  may  be  only  half  as  fertile 
as  the  better  land,  the  extent  of  surface 
of  the  roots  that  penetrate  it  is  twice  as 
great.  The  grounds  of  Heckfield  Place  are 
notoriously  good  for  most  kinds  of  timbei, 
yet  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  fertile.  1 1 
is  surprising  to  find  the  Oak  growing  so  well 
on  such  light  land,  but  the  Oak  sends  its  roots 
deep  and  spreads  them  wide,  and  there  are 
veins  of  clay  here  at  intervals  which  serve  to 
feed  the  Oak.  The  common  Bracken  grows 
1 2  feet  high  here.  The  Elm  does  not  flourish  at 
Heckfield  but,  the  Conifers  are  magnificent. 
Mr.  Wildsmith,  the  enthusiastic  gardener  at 
Heckfield  —  terribly  hurt  by  his  accident  a 
year  ago,  but  recovering  satisfactorily,  I  trust 
— showed  me  his  pets — an  Abies  nobilis  of 
55  feet,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  raiment  in 
the  distance,  and  many  others.  Happy  the 
gardener  who  serves  a  Peer  who  really  loves  a 
garden  ! 

Lord  Eversley  has  been  engaged  some  years  in 
superbly  decorating  a  terrace  garden  in  the  arti- 
ficial and  highlyornate  style,  of  which  various  re- 
presentations have  been  given  in  your  columns, 
and  in  gradually  enlarging  the  pleasure  grounds. 
My  remarks  will  refer  to  the  latter  chiefly.  The 
motto  here  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
lips  of  a  northern  proprietor,  "  Be  aye  stickin' 
in  a  tree,  Jock  ! "  Every  year  a  portion  of 
the  Bracken  in  the  wood  beyond  this  year's 
boundary  is  dug  under,  and  in  goes  a  Crypto- 
meria  japonica — a  favourite  tree  at  Heckfield,  or 
some  other  noble  specimen,  or  perhaps  a  dozen, 
for  Lord  Eversley  loves  trees,  and  approves  of 
planting  a  few  every  year.  As  the  eagle,  or  the 
swan,  produces  offspring  every  season,  so  Lord 
Eversley,  by  a  noble  instinct  for  one  so  aged, 
likes  to  see  his  trees  increase  around  him,  and  be- 
get a  new  crop  of  the  choicest  kinds  every  year. 
Mr.  Wildsmith  says  there  are  30  acres  of  plea- 
sure-ground :  I  should  have  thought  the  area 
was  greater,  and  perhaps  he  has  not  calculated 
these  annual  encroachments,  by  which  the  lovely 
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lawn  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  No 
doubt  skilful  landscape  gardening  increases  the 
apparent  area  of  a  pleasure  garden,  still  I  think 
that  charmed  circle  lying  immediately  around 
the  house — bewitched  as  it  has  been  by  magic 
arts — must  include  more  than  30  acres.  But 
however  that  may  be,  the  best  point  of  observa- 
tion for  a  full  view  of  the  beauties  of 
Heckfield  Place  is  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  From  that  highest  spot  in  the  garden, 
sitting  on  the  leads  and  leaning  against  a  water- 
tank,  or  a  stack  of  chimneys,  you  have  a  noble 
view  of  a  true  English  landscape,  stretching 
over  several  counties,  and  every  inch  of  it  Lord 
Eversley's,  to  admire  and  be  thankful  for.  It  is 
delightful  to  learn  that  one  who  filled  the  high 
office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
many  years,  and  retired  years  ago,  can  find  a 
zest  in  life  at  eighty-nine  and  perform  its  duties, 
not  only  at  Heckfield,  where  his  estate  and 
garden  are  kept  in  the  best  possible  order,  but 
in  London,  where  the  House  of  Lords  still  pro- 
fits by  his  experience.  He  can  still  enjoy  sport, 
climb  gates  and  stiles,  and  cross  the  fields  in 
September  with  his  gun,  though  I  hear  he  has 
bought  a  shooting  pony  this  season,  and 
intends  to  cut  corners  a  little  and  ride  from 
field  to  field,  to  lessen  the  walking.  These 
details  are  strictly  connected  with  gardening, 
because  such  prolonged  powers  must  be  partly 
due  to  innocent  and  delightful  occupations, 
varied  as  the  seasons,  and  to  pleasures  and 
light  toils,  such  as  budding  or  pruning,  amid 
which  the  unnoticed  years  steal  away,  and 
leave  no  scars  behind  them — hardly  any  sign 
of  their  passage. 

A  poet  might  describe  the  landscape  from 
the  roof — I  must  be  content  with  pointing  like 
a  sign-post  to  that  distant  line  of  hills.  Mis- 
chievous clouds,  dry  through  having  drained 
off  their  moisture  in  the  Reading  Showyard 
earlier  in  the  week,  were  struggling  to  stop  the 
sunbeams,  and  Hants,  and  Berks,  and  Bucks, 
and  Oxon  were  partly  overshadowed,  or  rather 
the  lights  and  shades  were  mixed  and  moving. 

Among  the  distant  points  seen  from  the  roof 
by  favour  of  the  sun's  occasional  gleams  are 
the  line  of  hills  beyond  Oxford,  trees  in  Wind- 
sor Great  Park,  Finchampsted  and  Sandhurst 
church  tower,  Bagshot  Monument,  Cesar's  Camp, 
and  that  stuck-up  and  long-reaching  Hog's  Back, 
which  extends  from  Guildford  to  Farnham,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  distant 
views  in  many  parts  of  Surrey. 

It  is  time  now  to  descend  ;  I  should  have 
come  down  before  but  for  a  consciousness  of 
inability  to  describe  the  gardening. 

It  is  probably  known  to  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  Grape  Vines  grow 
here  upon  their  heads.  I  refer  to  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling  in  a  spacious  span-roofed  house,  where 
the  Vines  were  trained  down  the  opposite  slant 
till  their  tops  reached  the  earth,  where  they 
were  induced  to  root ;  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  been  cut  at  the  ridge,  leaving  them  growing 
upside  down.  The  terraces  I  must  leave  to  Mr. 
Wildsmith's  abler  treatment  in  these  columns, 
as  well  as  the  two  stately  specimens  of 
Chaimerops  Fortunci  (see  Gard.  Ckron.,  vol. 
xv.,  p.  16)  flowering  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight 
of  steps  by  which  the  terrace  is  reached 
from  the  lawn  ;  and  also  the  mass  of  beautiful 
plants,  exquisitely  arranged,  flanking  the  steps 
on  the  left.  The  lawn,  too,  curiously  troughed 
by  water  and  sparingly  and  most  tastefully 
planted  within  the  past  thirty  years,  with 
its  sheet  of  bright  water  at  the  lower  end 
made  beautiful  by  landscape  gardening — all 
these  creations  and  adaptations  I  must  leave 
the  poets  and  painters  to  depict. 

Here  are  some  notes  on  the  trees.  The 
largest  tree  is  a  Beech  at  the  furthest  corner 
between  the  ground  which  is  still  in  Nature's 
hands  and  that  ;n  Mr.  Wildsmith's.  It  mea- 
mres  33  feet  8  inches  in  circumference  at  5  feet 
from  iho  bw,  d!)<]  on  Innkini'  up  the  hjafli  lie 


of  the  old  tree  are  seen  to  be  wonderfully  formed 
for  stubborn  strength,  in  keeping  with  the 
massive  trunk.  The  Beech  flourishes  here,"and 
many  noble  specimens  meet  the  eye.  But  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Oak,  and  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  before  two  trees  that 
affect  such  opposite  kinds  of  soil  flourishing  in 
such  near  neighbourhood — the  Beech  on  the 
higher,  poorer  ground,  and  the  Oak  generally 
lower  down,  where  the  soil  is  richer,  or  more 
moist,  or  enriched  by  veins  of  clay.  A  Cedrus 
atlantica  by  the  lake  is  one  of  many  notable 
specimens  of  Conifers  ;  Abies  cephalonica,  a 
tree  of  Mount  Enos,  measures  75  feet.  A  Douglas 
Pine  here  is  specially  beloved,  and  is  a  fine  tree, 
with  very  heavy  foliage.  There  are  Limes  and 
tufted  Chestnuts  growing  generally  oft"  the  lawn 
and  pleasure  garden,  and  reached  by  some  of 
the  winding  walks  in  the  part  which,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  I  have  called  the  domain  of 
Nature.  But  there  is  an  art  which  mends  Nature, 
and  a  wilderness  in  the  precincts  of  the  lawn, 
with  bad  weeds,  Nettles,  Docks,  Thistles,  would 
be  as  intolerable  to  Lord  Eversley  as  so  many 
recalcitrant  Irish  M.P.'s.  Abies  Nordmanniana 
is  another  noble  specimen,  and  I  cannot  forget 
the  fine  groups  of  the  Cryptomeria  japonica. 
One  of  the  clumps  of  Rhododendron,  which  I 
did  not  see  in  their  glory,  seemed  still  in  blos- 
som, with  some  golden  flower  which  I  mistook 
for  Broom  in  the  distance — it  proved  to  be  the 
rich  foliage  of  golden  Yews. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  kitchen 
garden  here  and  the  scientific  management  of 
"  houses  "  and  borders,  a  small  volume  would 
be  needed  to  do  them  justice.  I  may  add  that 
Heckfield  Place  is  a  stately  convenient  house, 
and  Mr.  Wildsmith's  residence  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  cottages.  H.  E. 


PTERIS  SERRULATA  COWAN1,  >,.  var. 
Fronds  dwarfish,  with  ramose  stipes,  the  branches 
shortly  oblong  in  outline,  very  broad  throughout,  and 
rounded  at  the  apex,  which  is  multifid  ;  apices  of  the 
pinnae  flabellately  crested  ;  lower  pinnae  with  one  or  two 
pinnules  occasionally  developed  on  the  posterior  side. 

There  are  now  in  cultivation  numerous  crested 
varieties  of  this  interesting  and  useful  evergreen 
greenhouse  Fern,  varying  greatly  in  stature,  as  well 
as  in  general  character.  The  present  seems  to  be  a 
dwarf  form,  and  distinct  from  any  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  its  chief  peculiarities  consisting  in  the 
ramose  stipes,  the  short  broad-ended  fronds,  the 
flabellately  multifid-crested  apices  of  the  pinna;  and 
terminal  divisions,  and  the  tendency  to  develope  a 
pinnule  here  and  there  on  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  lower  pinna;.  It  was  sent  to  us  from  the  Garston 
Vineyard  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  by 
Mr.  John  Cowan,  and  is  named  in  compliment  to  the 
energetic  manager  of  that  establishment.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Cowan  intends  to  exhibit  plants  of  it  in 
London  at  some  early  opportunity.  T.  Moore. 

Lastrea  Hopeana,  T.  Moore  ;  Nephrodium 
IIorEANUM,  Baker,  Syn.  Fit.,  2d  ed.,  494. 
Fronds  ovate  or  subdeltoid,  1  foot  long,  and  8  inches 
wide,  with  a  slender  glabrous  stipes  of  about  6  inches  in 
length,  thin  membranaceous  in  texture,  pinnato-pinna- 
tifid  ;  pinnae  sessile,  lanceolate,  caudate,  the  lower  pair 
sometimes  but  not  always  shorter  than  the  next,  all  pin- 
natifid,  cut  down  nearly  to  the  rachis  into  ligulate  falcate 
acute  entire  segments,  the  basal  pair  much  smaller  than 
the  rest  ;  apex  similar  to  the  pinna?  in  form  and  segmenta- 
tion, but  larger  and  conspicuously  caudate  ;  veins  simple, 
curved,  close-set,  prominent  on  the  upper  surface  ;  sori 
small  close  to  the  midrib  ;  involucre  with  a  deep  open 
sinus,  firm,  persistent  ;  rachldes,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  slightly  pubescent. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  Fern,  and  one  well  adapted 
for  being  grown  for  deootativc  purposes,  its  slepder 
stipes  and  hipir.natifid  fronds  cut  up  into  narrow  fal, 
Cftti  crpmpntB,  with  the  rntulrttp  nr-ices  of  frnnri  find 


pinnae  having  an  exceedingly  light  and  graceful 
appearance.  The  size  of  the  plant,  too— ii  to  2  feet 
high — renders  it  suitable  for  flower-stands  and  vases, 
and  on  account  of  its  finely  divided  fronds  it  would 
by  no  means  be  inappropriately  placed  on  the  dinner- 
table.  The  longer  pinnae  are  about  4  inches  in 
length,  with  a  narrow,  caudate  apex  an  inch  in 
length,  while  the  tail  or  Cauda  which  terminates  the 
frond  is  ij  inch  long,  and  gives  an  elegant  finish 
to  the  whole.  The  pinnx  are  scarcely  an  inch  wide 
on  the  broadest  part,  and  the  segments  less  than 
half  an  inch  long,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
broad,  very  regularly  and  closely  placed,  so  that  the 
sinus  between  them  is  acute. 

Our  specimens  are  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &:  Sons,  of 
Chelsea,  by  whom  they  were  imported  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  It  had  previously  been  collected  in  the 
Fiji  Islands  by  Lieutenant  Hope,  in  compliment  to 
whom  Mr.  Baker  gave  it  the  specific  name  quoted 
above.   T.  Moore. 

Lastrea  prolifica,  T.  Moore ;  Aspidium  proli- 
FICUM,  Maxim.  M.S.,  Franchel  and  Savatier, 
£11111/1.  Plant.  Japon.,  ii.,  239,  632. 

Fronds  deltoid,  bipinnate,  coriaceous,  deep  green, 
6— 20  inches  high  including  the  stipes,  gemmiparous  in 
the  axils  of  the  segments  and  on  the  margins  ;  pinn:e 
rather  distant,  obliquely  ovate-lanceolate,  the  posterior 
side  most  developed,  narrowing  upwards  to  an  attenuated 
point  ;  pinnules  unequal  in  size  and  form,  usually  linear 
acute,  occasionally  aristate,  somewhat  falcate,  distinct, 
the  basal  ones  with  a  short  footstalk,  the  middle  ones 
adnate  and  the  upper  confluent,  those  on  the  posterior 
side  of  the  basal  pinnae  J — 1  inch  long,  sometimes 
slightly  auricled,  often  cuneate  at  the  base,  above  which 
they  are  usually  crenately  lobed  ;  sori  large,  numerous, 
disposed  in  two  lines  on  each  side  the  costa,  and  cover- 
ing the  whole  back  of  the  frond  ;  indusium  convex,  sub- 
coriaceous,  reniform,  entire  ;  caudex  short,  stout,  decum- 
bent ;  stipes  fuscous  at  the  base  where  it  is  covered  with 
lance-shaped  dark  brown  scales,  stramineous  (pale 
green  when  fresh)  above,  and  there  sparsely  clothed 
with  brown  scales  ;  rachides  furnished  with  linear- 
lanceolate  fulvous  scales,  the  secondary  ones  often 
densely  clothed  with  both  plain  and  "cystoid  "scales. 

This  singular  and  interesting  Fern  was,  we  believe, 
distributed  by  Maximowicz  under  the  name  of  Aspi- 
dium erythrosorum  monstrosum,  but  subsequently,  as 
published  by  F'ranchet  and  Savatier  (/.  <.),  this  name 
was  changed  to  Aspidium  prolificum.  It  appears 
from  the  subjoined  letter  to  be  also  sometimes  culti- 
vated as  Lastrea  Fortunei.  We  have  received  garden 
specimens  from  three  sources.  In  the  course  of  last 
year  M.  Lafosse,  of  Saint  Comes  du  Mont,  sent  fronds 
for  determination  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and 
during  the  present  season  we  have  also  met  with 
it  in  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  of  Chelsea.  They  all  agree  exactly,  so 
that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  well-marked  and  desirable 
addition  to  our  hardy  evergreen  Ferns.  It  has  a  short, 
stoutish  decumbent  caudex,  clothed  with  dark  brown 
narrow  lanceolate  scales.  The  fronds  (those  grown  in 
the  South  of  Europe)  have  a  stipes  of  about  6  inches 
long,  and  a  lamina  of  over  a  foot  ;  they  are  leathery 
in  texture,  and  triangular  in  outline,  distant  in  the 
setting  on  of  the  parts  ;  bipinnately  almost  tripinnately 
divided  at  the  base,  with  the  upper  surface  dark  green, 
and  the  under  side  furnished  with  "cystoid  "  scales. 
The  secondary  rachides,  which  bear  pinnules  of  un- 
equal size  and  form,  are  often  densely  clothed  with 
plain  or  "cystoid"  scales.  The  pinnules  on  (he 
upper  side  are  smaller,  and  set  on  nearer  to  the 
primary  rachis  ;  the  under  surface  is  closely  occupier! 
onevery  portion  with  sori,  which  arc  covered  with  reni- 
form indusia  these  being  red  in  the  centre  and  lead- 
coloured  at  the  margin.  We  have  besides  these,  per- 
fcctly  formed  fronds  less  than  6  inches  high,  which 
arc  soriferous  throughout,  and  also  bear  several  young 
plants  from  the  buds  in  the  axils  of  their  pinnules. 

M.  Lafosse  informs  us  that  he  received  the  plant 
some  two  or  three  years  since,  labelled  Lastrea  For- 
tunei— a  name  he  has  not  succeeded  in  finding  in  the 
works  of  Hooker  or  Moore.  "This  precious  Fern," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  whatever  may  be  its  name  and 
origin,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  introduced. 
I  can  affirm  it  by  experience.  I  have  collected  Ferns 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  especially  hardy 
kinds.  I  possess  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  sorts 
which  have  been  introduced,  and— well,  none  perhaps 
has  caused  me  greater  pleasure  than  this.  Its  hardiness, 
is  coninlcte  1  it  has  homo  tho  winletj  of  1870-80  and 
1880-81  without  any  shelter,  end  not  oni  pf  its  baaui 
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snow  or  frost,  though  the  thermometer  has  here  fallen 
toi6°Ccnt.(  =  F.3.2).  It  is  vigorous;  its  young  fronds 
are  the  colour  of  burnt  sienna,  becoming  when  older 
of  a  beautiful  green,  and  covered  on  their  under-side 
with  numerous  bright  red  sori.  These  fronds  are  per- 
sistent, and  attain  20  inches  or  more  in  height.  Of 
all  the  truly  hardy  Kerns  I  know,  this  keeps  furthest 
from  the  European  type.  The  fronds  are  as  if  var- 
nished, stiff,  coriaceous,  and  enduring,  but  very 
elegant.  I  believe  I  render  to  your  readers  a  true 
service  in  pointing  out  to  them  the  qualities  of  this 
very  precious  species." 

The  authors  of  the  Enumcratio  riantarum  'Jn/oni- 
^arum  remark  of  this  plant  that  it  is  extremely  poly- 
morphous, the  pinnules  being  not  infrequently  dis- 
similar on  the  same  specimen.  Those  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  pinn.-e  are  larger  ;  in  some  fronds  trilo- 
bate or  tripartite,  the  two  lower  segments  borne  on  a 
slender  petiole,  and  generally  very  small,  linear  or 
oblong,  the  intermediate  one  sometimes  more  than  an 
inch  long ;  in  other  specimens  the  corresponding 
pinnules  are  almost  sessile,  andjonly  dentate,  with  two 
little  lobes  scarcely  visible  at  the  base.  The  anterior 
pinnules,  which  are  constantly  smaller,  are  in  like 
manner  often  tricuspidate  or  hastate,  but  sometimes 
oval  or  lanceolate,  and  either  sessile  or  petiolulate. 
The  rachis  of  the  pinna;  is  sometimes  completely 
covered  by  narrow  brownish-red  scales,  cystoid  scales 
being  more  or  less  abundantly  mixed  with  them,  but 
in  certain  specimens  both  sorts  of  scales  are  almost 
totally  wanting,  and  such  fronds  have  a  different 
aspect. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity,  which  is  common  to 
this  and  some  other  species,  is  that  of  producing  leafy 
buds  either  in  the  axil  of  the  divisions  of  the  frond,  or 
less  frequently  on  the  margin  of  the  limb,  or  even  in 
the  centre  of  a  sorus.  Some  individual  plants  are 
loaded  with  these  buds,  which  are  very  rapidly  deve- 
loped, and  produce  small  fronds,  which  themselves 
bear  sori  conjointly  with  the  mother  frond.  The 
abundance  of  the  sori  is  also  very  characteristic  ;  all 
the  segments  are  covered  with  them  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  margins  of  the  limb  are  folded  back 
over  the  sori  so  as  almost  completely  to  cover  the  side 
nearest  to  the  edge. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  have  been 
inferred  that  Lastrea  prolifica  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
and  such  it  is.  Our  description  is  drawn  up  mainly 
from  the  fronds  furnished  last  year  by  M.  Lafosse, 
aided  by  fresh  specimens  of  the  mature  fertile  plant 
and  smaller  fresh  proliferous  fronds  kindly  provided 
respectively  by  Mr.  Bull  and  Messrs.  Veitch.  T. 
Moore. 

THAL-EXOPSIS  speciosa,  Rchb.  /. 

This  plant  is  very  clearly  distinct  from  P.  tetraspis, 
although  it  is  allied  to  that  plant  in  the  same  way 
that  it  bears  a  family  resemblance  to  P.  Ludde- 
manniana.  An  experienced  eye  can,  however,  see  a 
considerable  distinction,  even  when  out  of  flower, 
in  the  character  of  the  leaves  and  the  roots.  The 
leaves  in  P.  tetraspis  are  of  a  very  dark  green,  and 
are  of  considerable  thickness  ;  in  P.  speciosa  the 
leaves  are  much  lighter  in  colour,  having  almost  a 
yellow  tinge,  and  are  of  less  substance,  and  the  roots 
are  less  numerous  and  rather  flat.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  flower,  a  great  difference  presents  itself. 
The  plant  is  altogether  more  floriferous  than  P. 
tetraspis  ;  the  colour  and  markings  are  beautiful,  the 
common  form  of  the  flowers  having  large  blotches  and 
streaks  of  rosy-purple  (rose  -  madder)  on  a  white 
ground,  but  scarcely  any  two  plants  are  alike  in  their 
markings.  Some  flowers  are  much  blotched  with  deep 
rosy-purple,  showing  very  little  white  ;  others  have 
bars  of  rosy-purple  with  some  white  spaces  between. 
In  rare  specimens  the  surface  is  profusely  covered  with 
delicate  streaks  of  light  rose. 

Besides  the  type  there  are  two  very  distinct  and  well 
marked  forms,  which  have  been  provisionally  named 
by  Lieut. -Colonel  Berkeley,  and  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  description  : — 

P.  SPECIOSA  (Rchb.  f.)  VAR.  IMPERATRIX  (Hort. 
Berkeley). 

Plants  finer  than  in  the  common  form,  leaves 
20  inches  measurement,  flowers,  deep  rosy-purple,  with 
no  white  markings  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  the 
column  only  being  white,  with  two  yellow  spots  on 
the  side  lacinice,  the  petals  in  this  variety  are  much 
more  rounded  ovate  ; — this  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
plant,  only  one  piece  of  four  plants  having  been 
found. 


P.    SPECIOSA    (Rchb.  /.)    VAR.    CHRISTIANA    (Hort. 
Berkeley). 
This  is  a  charmingly  distinct  variety— quite  a  sur- 
prise.    In   this   plant,  instead  of  the  flowers   being 


With  this  talent,  and  having  watched  the  plants  on 
the  spot,  we  may  gladly  say,  "  Eris  mihi  magnus 
Apollo." 

This  great  and  very  distinct  beauty  flowered  in  July 
last,  and  when  on  my  return  from  Italy  I  found  a  very 
good  inflorescence,  dried  in  my  absence,  kindly  sent 
by  Licut.-Col.  E.  Berkeley.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


Fig.  130.— ruAL.tNorsis  speciosa. 
White,  blotched  and  striped  with  rose-madder. 


either  blotched  or  barred  with  rosy-purple,  the  sepals 
and  column  are  rosy-purple,  the  petals  being  pure 
white,  giving  the  plant  a  most  elegant  and  singular 
appearance.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  flowers  on 
the  flower-stem  will  be  the  same,   but  occasionally 


Fig.  x3t. — phal.i:nopsis  speciosa,  var.  Christiana. 
Back  of  flower.    Sepals  rose-madder  ;  petals  ivory-white. 


Nature  forgets  her  pretty  fashion,  and  an  odd  petal  is 
also  rosy-purple.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
slightly  smaller  than  in  the  other  kinds,  but  this  is 
made  up  for  by  the  variety  being  more  free  flowering 
and  of  exceedingly  graceful  habit.  There  appears  to  be 


FlG.    I3I. — PKAL.F.NOPSIS  SPECIOSA  :  COLUMN,  LABELLl'M,  AND 
POLLEN    MASSES   MAGNIFIED. 

Column  white  ;   labellum  rosy-purple,  with  two  blotches  ot 
yellow  on  the  side  lacinia:. 


no  marked  distinction  in  the  form  of  the  leaves.     All 
the  varieties  are  sweet-scented. 

All  the  interesting  details  given  above  are  due  to 
the  kindness  of  the  discoverer  of  the  plant,  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Emeric  Berkeley,  who  has  given  me  several 
proofs    of    a     really    rare     power     of    observation. 


YEWDEN. 

Whatever  a  garden  maybe  internally,  a  good  deal 
of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  it  depends  upon  its 
local  associations.  An  appreciative  eye  will  observe 
a  certain  cheerfulness  of  aspect  in  broad  meadows  of 
rich  pasture,  in  trees  that  produce  abundant  leafage, 
and  still  more  in  a  lake  or  river,  when  either  are 
within  view  of  the  garden,  or  are  only  a  short  distance 
removed  from  it.  A  clear,  broad  sheet  of  water 
gives  the  crowning  touch  to  the  grounds  surrounding 
a  private  garden,  but  where  the  sea  or  river  is  within 
view  we  acknowledge,  and  rightly  so,  the  superior 
work  of  Nature  as  being  the  most  captivating 
picture.  We  introduce  these  remarks  because  we  are 
about  to  write  of  a  garden  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  in  a  locality  of  which  every  one  has 
either  heard  or  read. 

Yewden  is  situated  between  3  and  4  miles  from 
Henley-on-Thames,  Bucks,  and  is  the  residence  of  G. 
C.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  whose  fine  mansion  and  gardens 
at  Broughton  Hall,  near  Liverpool,  are  well-known 
to  horticulturists.  Before  Mr.  Schwabe  removed  to 
the  more  genial  climate  of  Bucks,  the  garden  at 
Broughton  was  known  as  a  model  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  fine  conservatory,  the  collections  of 
plants,  the  dressed  grounds,  the  artificial  lake  and 
rustic-work,  are  not  equalled  at  Yewden,  which  is  an 
unpretentious  residence  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with 
quaint  surroundings,  but  still  possessing  many  pictur- 
esque views  and  rural  charms.  Could  one  but  re- 
verse the  order  of  things  and  bring  the  Lancashire 
garden  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  create  access 
to  the  river  near  by  the  weir  by  an  embowered 
walk  from  the  garden,  what  a  delectable  spot  it 
would  be  1  But  we  must  not  dwell  upon  the  impos- 
sible. The  entrance  to  the  house  is  on  the  east 
side,  off  the  Henley  and  Great  Marlow  road.  We 
are  struck  with  a  small  lake  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  a  rapid  flowing  stream  skirting  a  belt  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  lake  is  connected  with  the  stream, 
which  flows  into  the  Thames,  and  was  formed  some 
time  ago  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  trout  for  the 
benefit  of  anglers  upon  the  Thames. 

Among  the  trees  and  shrubs  we  noticed  specimens 
of  Libocedrus  decurrens,  Cedrus  Deodara,  Abies 
Nordmanniana,  Weeping  Birch,  Laburnums,  and 
other  plants  and  shrubs  of  a  suitable  character  for 
the  situation.  Within  the  porch  at  the  front  a  good 
example  of  ingenuity  is  displayed  by  covering  the 
inside  with  golden  and  silver  variegated  Ivies— the 
first  instance  of  the  kind  we  remember  to  have  seen. 
The  pleasure-grounds  are  upon  the  west  side,  and 
are  ornamented  with  specimen  trees  of  the  red 
Cypress,  English  Yews,  Ailantus  glandulosa,  several 
beds  of  Roses  grown  upon  their  own  roots,  walks 
overarched  with  Honeysuckles,  rambling  Roses, 
Lilacs,  and  other  creepers,  and  a  Yew  avenue  which 
is  said  to  have  been  planted  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  This  is  a  quaint-looking  feature  in  the 
grounds.  The  avenue  is  12  feet  wide,  and  the  top 
of  the  arch  rises  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet.  The 
trees  are  kept  trimmed  of  their  branches  to  a  height 
of  6  feet  from  the  ground  and  then  form  a  dense 
thicket  overhead  nearly  10  feet  through  and  rising 
to  the  height  already  mentioned.  The  outside  sur- 
face is  kept  smooth  but  irregular,  tapering  to  a  ridge 
at  its  apex.  About  midway  the  hedge  projects  to  the 
north  and  south,  leaving  an  oval  space  in  the  centre. 
The  lawn  was  originally  higher  than  the  base  of  the 
house  upon  this  side,  but  the  soil  was  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  6  or  more  feet  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  the  new  lawn  thus  made  is  flanked  upon  both 
sides  by  belts  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  a  mixed  arrange- 
ment of  plants  for  spring  flowering.  The  latter  are 
so  arranged  as  to  present  a  natural  looking  effect  in 
spring,  and  they  consist  of  Wallflowers,  Stocks, 
Honesty,  Collinsia  bicolor,  Nemophila  insignis, 
Eorget-me-Nots,  Candytuft,  Saponaria  calabrica, 
Silenes,  &c.  Quantities  of  bulbs  are  planted  among 
these  plants  which  peep  up  promiscuously  from  among 
them,  and  are  said  to  yield  the  most  charming  effects 
during  the  spring  months.     The  curving  walks,  and 
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the  gradations  of  the  green  sloping  banks,  of  grass  and 
flowers,  give  points  of  interest,  and  contribute  not  a 
little  to  the  attractions  of  the  garden.  There  is  har- 
mony of  arrangement  and  variety  as  well  as  simplicity 
of  style  apparent  in  all  that  has  been  done  by  way  of 
improvement,  so  that  no  new  feature  that  has  been 
introduced  can  be  said  to  clash  with  the  quaint  style 
of  the  house  or  of  its  immediate  surroundings. 

In  the  glass  department  flowers  are  the  predominat- 
ing feature — a  blaze  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Salvias 
in  one  house,  two  banks  of  dwarf-grown  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  another,  winter-flowering  Pelargoniums  in  a 
third,  and  Ferns  and  Orchids  in  a  fourth.  The  blue, 
scarlet,  and  mauve  shades  of  the  Salvias  are  a  great 
acquisition  to  our  stock  of  winter-flowering  plants, 
and  as  grown  at  Yewden,  of  dwarf  size,  they  make  a 
rich  edging  to  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums.  Chrysan- 
themums are  grown  bush  fashion,  with  from  ten  to  a 
dozen  shoots  to  each  plant.  The  finest  examples  are 
of  Princess  of  Wales,  which  have  borne  as  many  as 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  full-sized  flowers,  perfectly 
cone-shaped,  and  of  much  substance  of  petal.  The 
incurved  and  Japanese  sorts  consist  of  the  best  exhibi- 
tion kinds,  and  the  principal  display  is  in  a  low  span- 
roofed  house  specially  built  for  them. 

The  show  is  a  remarkable  one  from  a  cultural  point 
of  view,  and  as  representing  more  fully  than  any  other 
private  collection  that  we  have  seen  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Chrysanthemum  genus.  If  Mr.  Owen 
can  grow  as  many  fine  flowers  upon  dwarf  bush  plants 
there  is  no  reason  why  others  should  not  do  the  same, 
and  we  are  sure  the  plants  will  be  found  to  be  more 
generally  useful.  But  the  Chrysanthemum  show,  good 
as  it  is,  falls  far  short,  as  regards  cultural  merit,  of  the 
grand  display  of  Pelargoniums,  which  fill  a  fair-sized 
house.  The  collection  consists  of  Cannell's,  Pear- 
son's, and  Denny's  best,  besides  several  Continental 
varieties — in  all  over  200  sorts.  The  plants  are  grown 
in  5  and  6-inch  pots,  and  carry  from  twelve  to  twenty 
trusses  each,  the  individual  trusses  averaging  about 
6  inches  across.  The  most  striking  shades  of  colour 
struck  us  as  being  of  the  following  kinds  : — Mrs.  Strutt 
(lilac,  with  a  shade  of  pink),  Walter  Scott  (dark 
crimson),  Eureka  (white),  Lizard  (salmon),  Rosa 
Bonheur  (blueish  shade  of  crimson),  Aida  (blush 
white),  Miss  Hamilton,  Gertrude,  John  Wakefield 
(scarlet,  with  white  eye),  Mons.  de  Lesseps,  Lucy 
Bosworth  (rose-pink),  Mrs.  Lindley,  and  Hetty.  The 
doubles  and  semi-doubles  are  equally  fine,  and  are 
highly  spoken  of  for  cutting  purposes.  These  are 
allowed  to  flower  almost  from  the  rooted  cutting.  A 
few  of  the  very  best  are  Gloire  de  Rouge,  M.  de  Toy- 
heut,  Prokop,  Daubech,  Goliath,  Emile  Girardin, 
Guillon  Mangeli,  E.  v.  Raspail,  and  many  others. 

The  Orchids  comprise  good  plants  of  Phalaenopsis, 
valuable  Cattleyas,  Dendrobes,  and  Odontoglossums, 
and  are  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  Ferns  for 
cutting.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Owen  at  Broughton 
in  the  hey-day  of  his  glory  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  his  specialities  at  Yewden  are  more 
than  usually  well  done.  The  summer  flowering  plants 
are  managed  upon  the  same  principle.  Two  or  three 
classes  of  plants  {as  the  Gloxinia,  tuberous-rooted 
Begonia,  &c.)  are  selected,  and  these  are  well  done 
and  in  quantity,  so  that  Irom  a  floral  point  of  view  it 
is  summer  at  Yewden  all  the  year  round  ! 


LIST    OF   GARDEN    ORCHIDS. 

(Con't'ntted  from p,  681  ) 

45.  Clivsls. — Lateral  sepals  adnate  to  the  foot  of 
the  column.  Lateral  lobes  of  the  labellum  erect. 
Column  thick,  two-winged,  produced  at  the  base  in  a 
foot.  Flowers  handsome,  several  in  a  raceme.  Epi- 
phytical herbs,  with  rather  fleshy  stems,  sheathed  at 
the  base,  densely  leafy  upwards,  at  length  (after  the 
fall  of  the  leaves  ?}  thickening.  Leaves  rather  long, 
prominently  veined  longitudinally.  About  six  or  eight 
species,  inhabiting  Mexico  and  Colombia. 

1.  C.  aukea,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.t  t.  1937;  Walp.  Ann., 
vi.,  p.  471  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3617. —  War.  maculata, 
Hook.,  Bot.  Mug.,  t.  4576  ;  Lem.,  Jard.  Flair., 
t.  121  ;  Fl.  des  Serres,  t.  671  (both  copied  from 
Bot.  Mag.). —  Var.  Li 'mmuigkii, Hook.,  Bot.  Mag., 
X.  5265  ;  ill.  Hort.  1860,  t.  240  (species) ;  Warner, 
Set.  Orch.,  ser.  1,  t.  34. — Mexico  to  Colombia. 
The  original  variety  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hench- 
man in  Venezuela,  and  sent  to  Messrs.  Low,  of 
Claptnn,  in  1834  ;  var.  maculata  was  first  flowered 
by  Messrs.  Lucombe  &  Pmce  in  1851  from  plants 
purchased  at  Mr.   Stevens.'   sale   uf   Colombian 


Orchids  in  1850  ;  and  the  var.  Limminghii  was 
introduced  by  Ghiesbreght  from  Chiapas,  Mexico. 
The  last  variety  or  species  is  the  showiest  of  the 
three.     Hort.  Kew. 

2.  C.  liRACTEscENS,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1840,  Misc.,  n. 

131  ;  Bot.  Reg.  1841,  t.  23  (poor)  ;  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  5186;  Flore  des  Serres,  t.  675;  ///.  Hort., 
ser.  2,  t.  398  ;  Rev.  Hort.  1859,  p.  294,  with 
woodcuts. — Mexico.  Imported  by  Mr.  George 
Barker,  who  flowered  it  in  1840.  Flowers  white 
or  yellowish.  When  well  grown  this  is  a  showy 
Orchid.     Hort.  Kew. 

3.  C.  CiiELbONix,   Rchb.   (.,   Gard.    Chron.,  n.  s.,  i., 

p.  535  ;  FL  Mag.,  n.  s.,  t.  297  ;  Gar/en/l.  1880, 
p.  153,  with  a  woodcut. — Raised  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery,  probably  from  C.  Limminghii 
and  C.  laevis.  Sepals  and  petals  nankeen- 
coloured,  purple-brown  towards  the  lip  ;  lip 
whitish  with  violet-purple  blotches. 

4.  C.  L.tvis,   Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.   1840,   Misc.,  n,    130; 

Batem.,  Orc/i.  Mex.  ct  Guat.,  t.  31  ;  ///.  Hort., 
t.  365  ;  Warner,  Set.  Orch.,  ser.  2,  t.  14. — Mexico. 
Imported  by  Mr.  Barker.  Flowers  large,  clear 
yellow  ;  lip  not  downy  as  in  the  other  species. 
C.  Limminghii  =  C.  aukea,  var.  —  Dr.  Reichen- 
bach  states  (in  Walp,  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  472,  and  in 
his  Beitr.  Orch.  Ctnlr.  Am.,  p.  43)  that  C.  Lim- 
minghii, Linden  and  Rchb.  f.,  is  a  good  species, 
distinguishable  in  the  dark  by  the  touch  from 
C.  aurea  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  plant  figured 
as  C.  aurea  Limminghii  is  the  true  C.  Limminghii, 
Linden  and  Rchb.  f.,  in  Otto  and  Dietr.  Allg. 
Gar/.  Zeit.,  1858,  p.  380.  Yet  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  same,  and  it  certainly  is  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus. 

{To  de  continued.) 


WINTER-FLOWERING    PLANTS. 

Were  it  not  for  the  brightness  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum during  the  present  month  the  appearance  of 
our  plant-houses,  as  regards  flowering  plants,  would 
not  be  an  enlivening  sight.  A  few  meagre-looking 
subjects  that  might  be  enumerated  upon  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  is  all  that  the  great  bulk  of  country  gardens 
can  boast  of  at  this  season,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  winter-flowering  subjects  that  we  pos- 
sess, that  are  both  cheap  and  easily  cultivated.  Upon 
a  recent  visit  to  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  we  noticed 
the  following  plants  in  flower,  some  of  them,  indeed, 
being  equal  in  floriferousness  to  anything  we  have 
seen  during  the  season. 

Begonia  Madame  Fanny  Giron.— This  is  a 
gem  of  the  first  water  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
shade  of  scarlet,  changing  to  pink,  and  the  plant 
comes  into  flower  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  It 
is  of  the  same  habit  as  B.  insignis,  but  is  a  much 
more  profuse  flowerer  than  that  variety,  and  perhaps 
is  unequalled  by  anything  else  as  a  table  or  room 
plant  at  this  season.  In  forming  a  group  of  low- 
flowering  plants  a  back  row  of  this  bushy  drooping- 
habited  variety  leaning  a  little  forward  would  make  a 
background  that  would  be  simply  incomparable,  sup- 
posing the  next  line  to  be  composed  of  white  Roman 
Hyacinths  or  white  Primulas,  intermixed  at  intervals 
with  a  few  shades  of  pink  or  purple. 

Begonia  hyijrida  multiflora.  —  Another 
variety,  of  exquisite  habit,  and  extremely  floriferous 
in  winter.  It  grows  after  the  fashion  of  the  well- 
known  B.  fuchsioides,  but  is  much  dwarfer  and  more 
bushy,  thereby  rendering  it  a  most  useful  decorative 
subject.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  pink, 
and  in  every  respect  the  plant  may  be  recommended 
as  a  pretty  winter-flowering  variety. 

Jasminum  gracillimum. — No  plant  of  modern 
introduction  can  be  at  all  compared  with  this  lovely 
sweet-scented  Jasmine  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle^ 
1S81,  vol.  xv.,  p.  9).  To  our  mind  it  is  even  more 
beautiful  than  the  Gardenia,  which  loses  its  purity  of 
colour  in  a  short  time,  and  is  not  so  pleasingly 
fragrant.  Grown  as  a  bush  for  the  warm  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  it  will  always  be  admired,  but  it  is  as 
a  cut  flower  that  ladies  will  cherish  it  most.  Gar- 
deners who  toil  year  after  year  to  have  sweet-scented 
flowers  in  winter,  and  seldom  succeed,  either  for  want 
of  means  or  proper  material,  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  among  all  the  beautiful 
flowers  that  we  possess. 

Eranthemum  longii-olium.— This  is  another 
good  winter  flowering  plant,  and  a  variety  that  is 
scarcely  ever  seen  in  private  gardens.  The  flowers 
are  scarlet,  bell-shaped,  and  are  well  thrown  up 
above  the  foliage.  The  plant  grows  freely,  and 
flowers  between  November  and  Christmas. 


Eranthemum  Andersoni.— A  distinct  variety, 
bearing  beautiful  spikes  of  white-coloured  flowers 
during  the  present  month.  The  lower  lip  is  purple, 
mottled,  and  whether  it  is  used  in  a  cut  state  or  as  a 
decorative  subject  it  is  alike  beautiful.  Our  own 
experience  of  it  is  that  it  looks  best  dotted  about  here 
and  there  among  foliage  plants  and  Ferns  where  its 
light-coloured  flower-spikes  give  tone  and  grace  to  a 
collection  of  stiff-habited  foliage  plants,  or  it  may  be 
freely  used  with  good  effect  for  any  other  decorative 
purpose. 

STEPHANorHYSUM  Baikiei.— Plants  that  have  a 
striking  resemblance  to  each  other  in  general  appear- 
ance are  often  found  to  be  distinct  in  their  habit  or 
mode  of  flowering.  This  is  the  case  with  the  plant 
under  notice  ;  it  flowers  after  the  manner  of  Centro- 
pogon  Lucyanus,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  the  flowers  are 
of  erect  habit  though  they  are  equally  beautiful. 


KNOWSLEY   HALL. 

(Cottclitdedfrom  p.  682.) 
Westward  from  this  there  is  another  long  detached 
vinery  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Hamburgh. 
The  roots  in  the  outside  border  were  lilted,  and  the 
border  re-made,  two  years  ago,  and  the  inside  portion 
was  similarly  treated  last  autumn.  In  this  house  were 
the  remains  of  a  nice  crop.  The  ground  here  slopes 
quickly  westward,  necessitating  the  houses  to  be  on 
different  levels.  Next  comes  another  large  vinery 
filled  with  Black  Alicante  carrying  a  good  crop  just 
beginning  to  colour.  After  this  are  a  couple  of 
Peach-houses  and  another  vinery,  collectively  210  feet 
in  length  by  iS  feet  wide.  In  the  first  of  these  Peach- 
houses  the  trees  cover  a  trellis  in  front,  and  the  back 
wall  is  also  occupied  with  Peaches  ;  all  are  in  excel- 
lent condition,  the  crop  gathered.  The  kinds  grown 
are  mostly  confined  to  old  well-proved  varieties, 
amongst  which  may  be  named  Crimson  Galande, 
Royal  George,  and  Bellegarde  Peaches,  with  Elruge 
and  Violette  Hative  Nectarines.  The  roots  are  all 
inside.  The  second  house  is  a  counterpart  of  the 
first  in  size  and  general  arrangement ;  the  crop  here, 
as  in  the  preceding  house,  was  finished.  The  trees, 
like  the  last,  are  in  fine  order,  full  of  stout  well- 
matured  wood  that  gives  promise  of  bearing  satis- 
factorily. The  vinery  adjoining  is  the  second  forced, 
the  crop  ripe  about  the  middle  of  May. 

At  a  short  distance  there  are  a  number  of  houses 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  plants  for  conservatory  and 
table  decoration,  as  well  as  for  the  production  of 
flowers  for  cutting,  which  latter  part  of  the  gardener's 
duties,  in  most  establishments,  seems  to  be  ever  on 
the  increase,  until  in  even  the  largest  places  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  The  first 
of  these  is  a  big  hip-roofed  structure  in  which  Bou- 
vardias,  Tree  Carnations,  Holanums,  and  other  things 
of  a  like  description,  are  grown  in  quantity  ;  with 
these  also  I  noticed  a  number  of  Cape  Pelargoniums, 
'  a  class  of  plants  which  now  appear  to  be  making  their 
way  to  the  front,  and  deservedly  so,  for  the  beautiful 
forms  and  charming  colours  present  in  both  the  light 
and  dark  kinds,  so  different  from  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  plants,  merit  much  more  attention  than  they 
have  hitherto  received  except  by  the  few  individuals 
who  have  formed  collections  of  these  most  elegant  of 
all  Pelargoniums.  Next  are  two  span-roofed  houses, 
each  about  50  feet  long  ;  these  are  used  for  forcing 
pot-Vines  to  produce  the  earliest  crop,  after  which 
follow  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

We  now  come  to  a  long  span-roofed  pit  used  in 
winter  and  spring  for  propagating,  and  in  summer 
filled  with  small  plants  required  lor  table  decoration, 
Kerns  for  cutting,  and  a  variety  of  subjects  of  a  like 
description.  Mere  also  was  a  plant  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  a  Caladium  and  an  Alocasia,  bearing 
long  arrow-shaped  leaves  distinct  in  appearance,  the 
centre  suffused  with  red.  With  it  was  Begonia  Louis 
Chretien— a  handsome  high-coloured  variety,  after  the 
Rex  section  in  form,  but  with  much  of  the  centre 
colour  red  where  in  Rex  it  is  silvery  white  ;  Palms, 
Aralias,  Vriezias,  and  quantities  of  other  things  of  a 
like  description,  go  to  make  up  the  contents  of  this 
useful  structure.  Then  there  is  another  long  house 
filled  with  Gloxinias,  Caladiums,  and  other  plants, 
mostly  of  a  soft-wooded  character,  which  are  grown 
by  the  thousand.  Vet  another  of  these  long  houses, 
principally  occupied  by  winter-flowering  plants  such 
as  are  annually  propagated  for  the  purpose.  On  the 
back  wall  there  are  Roses  planted  out. 

After  these  there  are  two  large  span-roofed  houses 
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filled  with  a  general  collodion  of  stove-plants,  and  a 
quantity  of  Orchids  ;  amongst  the  latter,  in  the  first 
division,  were  a  number  of  healthy  thriving  examples 
of  Yanda  CathcarLii,  V.  suavis,  V.  cristata,  Thunia 
ISensonia?,  Aurides  F'ieldingii,  l*endrobium  Parishii, 
D.  crassinode,  D.  ^'ardianum,  D.  thyrsifiorum,  D. 
Jamesianum  ;  Saccolabium  ampullaceum,  Cattleya 
Mendelii,  C.  maxima,  C,  Warncrii,  C.  labiate,  C. 
Trian.v,  C.  Mossise,  C  crispa;  L;vlia  purpurata,  L. 
anoeps;  Cymbidium  eburneum,  C.  Mastersii;  Cypri- 
pedium  Stonei,  C.  Lowii,  C.  Parishii,  C.  concolor,  C. 
niveum,  C.  hirsutissimum,  &c.  The  above  are  only 
a  lew  of  those  which  thrive  well  along  with  the  usual 
occupants.  In  the  adjoining  house,  which  is  kept  at 
a  lower  temperature,  Orchids  are  also  associated  with 
such  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  stove-plants  as  will 
succeed  in  an  intermediate  heat  ;  of  these  are  a 
number  of  Odontoglossums,  Lycastes,  and  Masde- 
vallias. 

N'ear  to  these  are  the  Pine-houses,  which  are 
different  in  construction  to  the  generality  of  structures 
for  the  growth  of  this  fruit,  being  much  wider,  which 
necessitates  two  beds  wherein  to  plunge  the  plants, 
with  a  path  between  down  the  centre,  in  place  of  one 
bed  in  the  usual  way.  The  houses  are  each  45  feet 
long  by  24  feet  wide ;  the  first  contains  the  fruiters,  a 
fine  strong  lot  of  plants,  calculated  to  produce  heavy 
fruit,  consisting  of  Queens,  Charlotte  Rothschild,  and 
Black  Jamaica.  The  internal  arrangement  has  here 
been  recently  altered  by  the  addition  of  a  path  all 
round,  with  a  substantial  shelf  over  the  hot-water 
pipes,  which  affords  accommodation  for  the  growth  of 
Melons  in  pots ;  these,  when  placed  thinly,  and 
trained  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  roof,  give  a 
little  shade,  which  is  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise 
to  the  Pines.  The  adjoining  division,  in  which 
the  successions  used  to  be  grown,  has  been 
lately  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  best 
kinds  of  stove  plants,  such  as  Stephanotis,  Alla- 
mandas,  Clerodendrons,  Dipladenias,  Francisceas, 
Ixoras,  and  others  of  the  like  character,  and  a  grand 
lot  of  Calanthe  Veitchii,  unusually  well  done.  Early 
in  the  season  the  house  was  gay  with  Amaryllis,  of 
which  a  good  stock,  named  varieties,  and  also 
hybrids,  are  grown,  than  which  few  things  are 
more  deserving  of  a  place,  for  they  take  up 
very  little  room,  and  can  be  brought  into 
flower  in  succession,  and  their  handsome  blooms 
are  always  effective  in  a  conservatory.  These  were 
succeeded  by  a  good  lot  of  Gloxinias.  A  roomy  pit  is 
now  in  use  for  the  Pines,  hitherto  occupying  this 
house ;  the  alteration  has  been  necessary  to  provide 
still  more  cut  flowers  and  decorative  plants,  to  be  still 
further  supplemented  by  a  lean-to  house  built  this 
summer,  for  cool  Orchids ;  another  long  house  is 
occupied  with  succession  Pines,  and  one  with  Eucharis 
amazonica,  which  is  here  well  managed.  This  brings 
us  to  the  Cherry-house,  a  roomy  hip-roofed  structure, 
50  feet  by  20  feet ;  the  trees  are  planted  out  in  a  pre- 
pared bed  occupying  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  are 
grown  bush-shape|:  the  back  wall  is  also  covered  with 
Cherries,  the  trees  are  in  excellent  condition,  yielding 
annually  fine  crops  of  fruit.  Adjoining  is  the  Fig- 
house,  a  little  larger  than  the  last ;  the  trees  are  planted 
out  in  two  rows  filling  the  middle  of  the  house,  with 
others  covering  the  back  wall  as  well ;  the  sorts  are 
Xegro  Largo,  Brown  Turkey,  and  White  Marseilles  ; 
the  whole  are  in  excellent  order,  bearing  yearly  a  very 
large  quantity  of  fruit.  The  last  of  the  vineries  con- 
tains late  kinds,  Black  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  and 
Trebbiano,  carrying  a  full  crop  just  beginning  to 
colour.  The  outside  roots  of  these  Vines  were  lifted 
last  F'ebruary  twelvemonths  and  the  border  re-made, 
without  any  apparent  check  or  interference  with 
the  succeeding  season's  crop.  Here  were  a  number  of 
large  specimen  Azaleas,  well  set  with  bloom.  The 
next  and  last  of  the  number  of  houses,  devoted  to  the 
various  purposes  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
is  some  120  feet  long,  containing  a  double  row  of 
Plums,  and  some  Cherries,  planted  out,  with  Peaches 
on  the  back  wall,  the  trees  are  about  7  feet  high,  by 
as  much  through  ;  amongst  the  Plums  are  Green  Gage, 
Transparent  Gage,  Ickworth  Imperatrice,  Victoria, 
Prince  of  AVales,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  McLaugh- 
lin—the last  a  very  fine  variety,  not  so  generally  known 
or  grownasit  should  be.  These  altogether  were  bearing 
a  grand  crop.  To  keep  them  wilhin  bounds  as  to 
size  and  to  induce  fruitfulness  a  portion  of  the  roots 
is  lifted  each  autumn.  The  Peaches  in  this  house 
also  are  similarly  treated,  and  the  extremities  cut 
back  a  little,  with  some  fresh  soil  worked  in  amongst 
them.     The   Cherries   consist  of  Elton,  May  Duke, 


Ingram's  Bigarreau,  Keine  Ilortense,  and  Bigarreau 
Napoleon  ;  of  the  latter  variety  there  was  still  a  beau- 
tiful lot  of  fruit  remaining.  The  Peaches  on  the  back 
wall  were  carrying  good  even  crops. 

In  the  extensive  frame  ground  I  remarked  a  capital 
arrangement  of  pits  which  Mr.  Harrison  has  had 
made  ;  the  back,  front,  and  ends  are  composed  of 
double  Pitch  Pine,  i\  and  14  inch  thick,  with  a  cavi'y 
between  equal  to  one  thickness  of  the  wood.  These 
will,  no  doubt,  be  very  useful,  and  keep  out  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  frost.  Three  of  them,  each 
IOO  feet  long  by  S  wide,  are  already  made,  and  three 
others  of  a  similar  size  are  to  be  added. 

The  enclosed  garden  is  5  acres  in  extent,  the  walls 
enclosing  and  intersecting  which  are  naturally  very 
extensive  ;  they  are  covered  with  unusually  fine  trees. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  carrying  a  good  even 
crop  of  fruit,  the  trees  in  excellent  order.  Apricots 
were  also  good,  as  likewise  Morello  Cherries.  Apples 
are  only  a  partial  crop,  and  Pears  on  walls,  as  well  as 
those  grown  in  other  ways,  are  all  but  a  total  failure. 
Mr,  Harrison  informed  me  that  the  Pear  trees  last 
year  begun  blooming  in  January,  and  most  kinds  were 
in  full  bloom  by  the  end  of  February  ;  this  abnor- 
mally early  blooming,  coupled  with  the  terribly  severe 
weather  experienced  at  the  end  of  April,  being  enough 
to  account  for  the  almost  total  absence  of  fruit.  Of 
Apples  and  Pears  in  the  open  quarters  there  are  a  very 
fine  lot  of  trees,  which,  like  those  on  the  walls,  are 
in  excellent  condition.  A  large  piece  of  ground,  com- 
prising several  acres,  outside  the  walls,  is  devoted  to 
culinary  vegetables,  which,  in  common  with  all  under 
Mr.  Harrison's  charge,  bears  unmistakable  evidence 
of  ability  and  diligent  attention.    T.  B. 


HOOLE    HOUSE,    CHESTER. 

If  you,  gentle  reader,  wish  to  experience  a  feeling 
of  surprise  and  astonishment — a  pleasant  one,  of 
course,  understood — make  your  way  to  the  garden  of 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  above  indicated.  A  courteous  re- 
quest to  view  the  garden  will  in  all  probability  meet 
with  as  courteous  an  answer.  Get  the  gardener  to 
lead  you  to  the  garden  by  some  back  way,  so  that  you 
may  not  see  it  till  it  bursts  upon  you  all  of  a  sudden. 
But  you  need  not  trouble  about  it,  for  Mr.  Thompson 
understands  his  business,  and  will  enjoy  your  surprise 
almost  as  much  as  you  will  do  yourself.  No,  you 
need  not  be  afraid  that  we  have  spoiled  the  game 
and  taken  the  edge  off  your  surprise.  It  cannot  be 
done.  Only  wander  about  as  we  did  in  the  kitchen 
garden  for  a  time,  then  open  a  door  in  a  wall  and 
look  into  the  garden  (see  fig.  135,  p.  753),  and  if  the 
organ  of  astonishment  does  not  vibrate  in  your  cere- 
brum, why,  we  shall  be  as  much  surprised  as  we  were 
when  we  opened  that  little  green  door  and  stepped 
into  the  enclosure  ourselves.  The  garden  occupies 
an  oblong  space  of  rather  more  than  an  acre  in  extent. 
It  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  lofty  wall  of  arti- 
ficial rockwork,  densely  clothed  with  pyramidal  Yews, 
columnar  Thuias,  and  clipped  evergreens,  between 
and  among  which  uprise  serrated  ridges  which  feebly 
recal  the  Simplon  pass,  and  obelisks  and  pinnacles 
of  rock  that  in  a  tame  sort  of  way  suggest  the 
"  aiguilles  "  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  the  Matterhorn  itself. 
'*  Ail  the  Alps  in  the  back  garden  !  "  We  have  heard 
such  an  expression  many  times,  but  this  is  the  nearest 
realisation  we  have  met  with.  We  should  not  com- 
mend it  for  imitation,  but  the  whole  thing  is  on  such 
a  large  scale  that  the  inappropriateness  and  Cockney- 
fied  appearance  are  not  nearly  so  apparent  as  the 
description  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose.  The 
bare  peaks  represent  the  alpine  zones  where  vegeta- 
tion is  impossible.  Circumstances  would  very  soon 
make  short  work  of  this  fiction  were  care  not  exercised 
to  maintain  it.  From  these  higher  summits,  down 
to  the  level  of  the  paths,  slope  in  graduated  order  belts 
of  shrubs  representing  the  forest  zone  (only  the  trees 
have  an  awkward  habit  of  overtopping  the  peaks), 
banks  of  rock  hollowed  into  pockets  and  niches  con- 
taining countless  hundreds  of  alpine  and  rock  plants, 
Saxifrages,  Sedums,  Androsaces,  Ferns  and  the  like. 
Round  the  entire  area  of  lawn  itself  are  other  low 
rock  mounds  similarly  clothed  with  alpines,  so  that 
the  number  of  plants  here  got  together  must  be  some- 
thing prodigious.  As  our  visit  lasted  only  a  very 
short  time  we  shall  not  venture  to  mention  names. 
The  keeping  in  order  of  such  a  garden  must  entail 
endless  labour,  as  the  maintenance  is  excellent.  One 
plant  is  not  allowed  to  overgrow  another,  and  while 
formality  is  to  a  great  extent  avoided  anything  like 
untidiness  is  scrupulously  prevented.    The  tufa  rocks, 


which  in  course  of  time  inevitably  get  soiled  by  dirt 
and  the  growth  of  cryptogamic  vegetation,  are  duly 
cleaned  every  year,  an  operation  demanding  the  labour 
of  nine  or  ten  men  for  as  many  weeks.  "  More 
Cockneyism  ;  the  idea  of  scrubbing  rockwork  !  " 
Once  again,  the  Cockneyism  is  in  the  idea  rather 
than  the  practice,  though  we  should  prefer  to  see  it 
just  before  the  annual  clean  up,  and  the  etTect  is  by 
no  means  so  unpleasing  as  one  would  expect.  This 
gigantic  rockery  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
garden.  In  some  points  it  may  provoke  the  deroga- 
tory criticism  of  those  arrogant  personages  who  are  so 
enamoured  of  the  objects  of  their  own  tastes  and  pre- 
ferences that  they  vigorously  condemn  those  of  other 
people,  and  by  implication  at  least  would  refuse  to 
others  the  exercise  of  their  own  fancies. 

Only  less  remarkable,  and  certainly  less  open  to 
adverse  criticism,  is  the  flower  garden,  enclosed  by 
these  rocky  barriers.  On  the  well-kept  lawn  are 
twenty-six  circular  beds,  each  about  9  or  10  feet 
in  diameter,  and  arranged  in  three  parallel  lines. 
The  style  of  bedding  is  truly  mixed.  Pelargo- 
niums are  not  despised  simply  because  they  are  bed- 
ding plants,  but  they  are  worked  in  with  herbace- 
ous perennials,  to  aid  in  the  general  effect.  From 
early  spring  till  late  autumn  these  beds  are  full  of 
flower ;  when  the  bulbs  are  over  the  summer  flowers 
come,  to  be  succeeded  in  their  turn  by  those  of 
autumn.  When  our  visit  was  made,  Carnations  and 
Phloxes,  Lobelias  and  Japan  Anemones,  Senecios 
and  Pyrethrums,  Salvias  and  Asters,  Pentstemons 
and  Francoas,  Sunflowers  and  Campanulas  formed 
the  most  striking  features.  Everywhere  there  was 
profusion  and  variety  of  bloom,  everywhere  there 
were  traces  of  successive  phases  of  floral  beauty 
according  to  the  season.  Along  one  border  there 
were  500  to  600  Foxgloves  alone,  which  must  have 
had  a  superb  effect.  Much  skill,  forethought,  and 
labour  must  be  exercised  in  successfully  associating 
so  many  plants  of  such  varying  habit.  Were  it  not 
so,  the  general  result  would  assuredly  be  a  muddle, 
but  no  signs  of  confusion  or  want  of  harmony  existed. 
The  plants  in  these  circular  beds  are  lifted  every  third 
or  fourth  year,  and  fresh  soil  richly  manured  wiih 
cow-dung  applied.  The  order  in  this  garden,  consi- 
dering the  nature  and  variety  of  the  subjects  dealt 
with,  is  something  remarkable,  and  says  much  for 
the  zeal  of  the  gardener,  but  the  comparison  of  this 
style  of  gardening  with  ordinary  bedding-out  in  point 
of  expenditure,  labour,  and  time,  must  certainly  be 
on  the  side  of  bedding-out.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
varied  beauty,  the  continually  changing,  yet  ever  en- 
during interest,  and  the  utility  as  furnishing  supplies 
of  cut  flowers,  are  all  on  the  side  of  these  mixed  beds. 

The  usual  adjuncts  of  a  garden  establishment  are 
not  neglected  for  the  sake  of  this  unique  flower 
garden,  but,  with  one  exception,  they  do  not  call  for 
special  remark.  One  thing,  however,  does  demand 
chronicling  in  particular— we  allude  to  a  plant  of 
Allamanda  Hendersoni  growing  in  a  Cucumber-house, 
and  flowering  in  such  profusion  that  upwards  of  2000 
(two  thousand)  flowers  were  open  on  one  occasion, 
and  in  the  course  of  one  week  nearly  a  thousand 
flowers  were  picked  up  which  had  withered  and 
dropped.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  would  have  been  small  ;  such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case,  the  flowers  being  of  unusual 
size  and  substance.    The  Rambler. 


CANADIAN    NOTES. 

The  glories  of  autumn  have  passed  away  with  the 
splendours  of  the  Maple,  the  Sumach,  and  the  Beech, 
but  we  have  had  till  to-day's  snow,  which  has 
sullied  even  these  beauties,  the  russet  of  the  Tamarak 
(Larix  americana)  setting  oil  the  various  shades  of 
green  from  dark  to  light  in  the  Spruce,  Pine,  Balsam 
and  Cedar. 

The  results  of  our  harvest  in  all  descriptions  of 
grain  are  very  good,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Barley  (which  is  some  of  it  grown)  in  very  good  con- 
dition. The  crops  of  Potatos  and  Turnips,  although 
some  of  us  are  highly  satisfied,  are  generally  not  nearly 
as  well  as  was  anticipated.  The  price  of  Potatos, 
however,  is  only  2s.  6J.  to  2s.  8J</.,  English  currency, 
for  90  lb. 

Grapes  in  this  neighbourhood  are  nearly  a  failure, 
but  in  the  Grape  district  they  have  been  satisfactory. 
The  acreage  in  this  province  is  now  about  2400  acres, 
and  annually  increasing,  and  the  quality  of  the  wine 
becoming  excellent.  The  sorts  of  Grapes  are  frequently 
Salem,  Delaware,  Clinton  and  Concord,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, Catawba,  the  Concord  being  the  poorest  but 
the  most  productive.  The  vintage  has  only  recently 
finished,  and  the  yield  has  been  from  2i  tons  to 
8  tons  the  acre,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
soil,  situation,  and  treatment.  A  ton  of  Grapes 
(2000  lb.)  makes  from  100  to  150  gallons  of  wine,  ani 
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sometimes  as  high  as  200  gallons.  There  has  been  a 
public  auction  of  Grapes  daily  at  Toronto  during  the 
season,  and  the  prices  range  from  2</.  to  3d,  per  pound 
for  common  sorts,  and  up  to  $d.  and  6d.  per  pound 
for  choice  qualities. 

The  Apple  crop,  which  was  extraordinarily  pro- 
mising, was  very  much  damaged  by  a  violent  storm 
which  swept  through  the  country  when  the  fruit  was 
half  formed,  r.nd  in  exposed  situations  left  the  trees 
quite  bare,  so  that  the  produce,  it  is  feared,  will  be 
much  under  an  average.  The  Tlums  suffered  by 
frost,  and  were  very  scarce. 

The  prices  of  grain  are  very  low,  and  are  not  ex- 
pected to  rally  much  for  some  months  to  come. 
Minesing,  Ontario^  Canada^  Nov.  14. 


LADY    DOWNE'S    GRAPES. 

Frequent  notices  have  appeared  in  our  columns 
of  the  magnificent  crops  of  Grapes  that  have  been 
grown  by  Mr.  Thomson  at  Clovenfords  during  the 
past  season.  It  was  not  alone  the  extraordinary 
weight  of  the  crop  and  its  general  excellence  that 
excited  admiration,  but  its  marvellous  regularity  in 
such  large  structures — 200  feet  in  length,  and  contain- 
ing about  4000  bunches — that  attracted  attention,  and 
the  wonderful  regularity  of  the  bunches,  and  their 
uniformity  in  shape  and  size. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  133),  which  is  taken  from  a 
photograph  of  two  bunches  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Thom- 
son, will  explain  more  clearly  than  words  the  fine 
character  of  the  crop.  The  two  bunches,  as  will  be 
observed,  are  produced  on  one  lateral  or  side  shoot, 
which  is  somewhat  against  the  orthodox  advice  or 
instructions  ,( to  leave  only  one  bunch  on  a  shoot ; " 
but  as  Mr.  Thomson  frames  rules  for  his  own  guid- 
ance, and  leaves  good  bunches,  &c,  where  he  can  get 
them,  there  are  scores  of  similar  examples  and  all 
perfect.  The  two  bunches  under  notice  weighed 
exactly  4  lb.,  and  the  berries  were  of  a  very  large 
size.  The  compact,  cylindrical  form  of  the  bunches 
may  be  noted  ;  this  is  owing  to  Mr.  Thomson's  cut- 
ting oft"  all  shoulders,  and  so  trimming  away  all 
straggling  points  before  thinning  as  to  form  them  into 
this  compact  and  uniform  shape — which  is  much  more 
convenient  and  desirable  for  packing  and  sending 
to  market,  though  it  must  be  owned,  detracts  from 
their  appearance. 


any  decided  opinion  upon  their  merits."  This  is 
wise,  and  I  have  no  doubt  these  things  and  the  less 
avidity  with  which  novelties  are  sought  after,  will 
tend  to  our  being  less  inundated  with  new  varieties. 

With  regard  to  English  raised  Roses  there  is  less 
danger  of  our  being  thus  treated,  they  come  more 
under  the  personal  observation  of  growers,  and  the 
fact  that  the  National  Rose  Society  offers  valuable 
prizes  for  seedlings  at  each  of  its  three  shows  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  lovers  of  the  Rose  that  if  there  is 
anything  really  good  it  will  probably  find  a  place 
at  one  or  other  of  those  exhibitions  which  cover 
nearly  the  whole  Rose  season. 

Vet  without  this  there  is  a  certain  anxiety  to  know 
what  new  Roses  are  coming  out,  and  the  following 
list,  with  the  description  of  the  raisers,  contains  all 
that  I  know  of  up  to  the  present  time  (Dec.  1)  : — 

Merveille  de  Lyon  (Pernet). — This  ought  to  be  (he 
Rose  of  the  season,  if  descriptions  are  worth  anything. 
The  raiser  thinks  so  highly  of  it  that  he  has  3000  plants 
ready  for  sale,  and  wisely  offers  them  at  10  fr.  apiece.   It 
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Comtesse  de  Paris  (Leveque). — Bright  rose  ;  large, 
full,  globular,  well  formed  ;  growth  vigorous. 

Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild  (Leveque). — Bright 
crimson-red  ;  large,  full,  fine  form  ;  growth  very 
vigorous. 

Comtesse  de  Mailly  Nesle  (Leveque). — Flesh-coloured, 
shaded  ;  large,  full,  well  formed  ;  growth  vigorous. 

Madame  Veuve  Alexandre  Pommery  (Leveque). — 
Pink-rose,  shaded  with  bright  rose  ;  very  large,  full ; 
growth  very  vigorous. 

Madame  Olympe  Terestchcnko  (Leveque).  — Such 
names  are  fearful,  and  too  often  arc  imposed  on  worth- 
less flowers.  Still,  what's  in  a  name?  Rosy-white  or 
carmine-rose ;  large,  lull,  well  formed  ;  growth  very 
vigorous. 

Uon  Say  (Leveque). — Bright  red,  shaded  with  brown 
lilac-rose  (!)  ;  large,  full;  growth  very  scanty  for  bed- 
ding, and  therefore,  I  suppose,  not  very  good  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

Madame  Roeher  (Liabaut). — Fresh  satin-rose  ;  large, 
full,  and  globular  ;  growth  vigorous. 

Madame  Marie  Lagrange  (Liabaud). — Brilliant  car- 


New  Roses  for  1883. — Those  were  halcyon  days, 
which  I  am  sure  the  French  nurserymen  must  daily 
regret,  when  our  English  'growers  (duly  impressed 
with  the  descriptions  which  were  given  of  the  splen- 
did, magnificent,  superb,  quite  exceptional,  &c, 
flowers,  by  those  whose  language  so  well  lends  itself 
to  all  such  descriptions)  were  wont  to  secure  at  once 
all  the  novelties  which  each  year  heralded,  used  to  work 
hard  at  the  propagating  thereof,  striving  to  eclipse  one 
another  both  in  the  size  of  the  new  plants  and  in  the 
number  they  had  to  offer,  to  be  doomed  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  to  grievous  disappointment — to  find 
that  all  the  trouble  and  expense  had  been  thrown 
away,  and  that  the  rubbish  heap  would  have  to 
receive  a  great  portion  of  them.  Moreover,  they  were 
subject  to  the  still  further  annoyance  of  compaints 
from  those  to  whom  they  had  supplied  plants  on  the 
faith  of  descriptions  which,  perhaps,  the  raiser  thought 
correct,  but  which  nobody  else  did.  Now  the  case  is 
altered — the  novelties  indeed  are  produced,  perhaps 
not  in  quite  such  abundance ;  but  there  is  no  rush  to 
obtain  them,  for  English  growers  now  depend  either 
on  their  own  personal  inspection  of  the  flowers,  or  on 
the  names  of  the  raisers.  The  grower  who  has  per- 
sistently sent  out  bad  Roses  they  will  have  none  of— 
the  grower  who  has  been  modest  in  his  pretensions 
and  honest  in  his  recommendations  they  rely  on  ;  and 
now  at  last  the  French  growers  are  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  which  we  have  arrived  at  long  ago  over 
here,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  on  the  merits 
of  a  flower,  however  highly  praised,  until  a  couple  of 
years  has  elapsed.  Thus  M.  Charles  Verdier,  one  of 
the  most  upright  of  the  French  Rose  growers,  says, 
in  the  introduction  to  this  year's  catalogue,  "  I  do 
not  particularly  recommend  any  of  the  novelties  of 
the  last  two  years — the  novelties  not  having  been 
proved  in  our  own  nursery,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  form 


Fig.  133.— lady  downe's  grapes  AS  GROWN  At  Clovenfords  :  ONE-tHiRD  real  size. 


is  a  child  of  Baroness  Rothschild,  and  apparently  par- 
takes of  the  foliage  and  wood  of  that  fine  flower,  while  it 
is  described  as  much  larger  and  fuller,  as  it  has  already 
obtained  in  France  three  1st  prizes  ;  and  every  Rose 
grower  who  knows  and  values  (and  who  does  not?)  its 
respected  mother  will  rejoice  to  think  of  a  daughter 
ample  and  with  more  embonpoint  than  her  mamma.  I 
fear,  alas  !  there  are  always  these  little  doubts  that  it 
will  be  devoid  of  perfume. 

Of  other  hybrid  perpetuals  there  are  :— 

Comtesse  de  Casteja  (J.  Margottin  fils).— This  is  de- 
scribed as  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet,  full,  perfect  imbricated 
form,  opens  freely,  growth  vigorous,  a  first-class  variety; 
a  seedling  from  Alfred  Colomb,  and  quite  as  good  in  a 
different  colour— so  says  my  young  friend  Jules,  and  he 
ought  to  know  ;  it  is  the  only  Rose  he  sends  out.  It 
sounds  well,  and  one  can  only  hope  that  the  perform- 
ance will  not  belie  the  promise. 

Adelaide  de  Mcynot  (Gonod).—  Bright  cherry-red, 
large,  full  imbricated  form  ;  growth  vigorous. 

Madame  Eustnie  Labruyerc  (Gonod).— Salmon,  with 
reverse  and  petals  red  ;  large,  full,  well  formed  ;  growth 
vigorous. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  Dejal  (Levet).— Fine  crimson-red; 
large,  full,  well  formed  ;  growth  vigorous. 


mine  ;  large  or  very  large,  almost  full  ;  growth  very 
vigorous. 

Alexandre  Dnpont  (Liabaud).  —  Purple  velvety-red, 
shaded  with  crimson  ;  very  large  ;  growth  very  vigorous. 

Docteur  Gamier  (Morcau-Robert).  —  Very  light 
cherry-red  ;  very  large,  full,  and  well  formed,  very  free  ; 
growth  very  vigorous. 

Gilbert  (Moreau-Robert). — Deep  velvety-red,  shaded 
with  maroon  and  carmine  ;  large,  full ;  growth  very 
vigorous. 

Joachim  de  Bel/ay  (Moreau-Robert),  —  Vermilion- 
red,  shaded  with  scarlet  ;  very  large,  full,  and  well 
formed. 

Marguerite  de  Rosnan  (Schwartz). — Pinkish-white, 
flesh-rose  in  the  centre  ;  very  large  and  well  formed  ; 
growth  very  vigorous,  in  the  way  of  Eugenie  Verdier. 

Teas. 

Jeanne  Abel  (Guillot). — Pink-white,  yellowish  in  the 
centre  ;  medium  size,  full,  and  well  formed  ;  a  seedling 
from  Comtesse  de  Labouthe. 

L'El/gaute  (GuMlot). — Rose,  coppery-yellow  in  the 
centre  ;  large  or  medium  size,  line  form,  very  chaste 
colour  ;  quite  novel  and  distinct. 

Miss  Edith  Gifford  (Guillot).— Light  flesh  colour, 
slightly  yellow-salmon-rosc  in  centre  changing  to  white. 
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This  and  the  preceding  Rose  have  obtained  First-class 
Certificates. 

Madame  Remand!,  Lambert). — Yellow,  outside  of  petals 
capucine  ;  growth  very  vigorous  ;  aseedling  fromComtesse 
I.abarthe  and  Anna  Ollivier  specially  good  for  pot  cul- 
ture. 

Madame  Thirhe  Level  (I.evet).— Red,  shaded  with 
scarlet;  large,  full ;  a  seedling  from  Adam  ;  anew  colour.  II 
this  be  what  it  is  described,  and  it  is  not  a  hybrid  Tea, 
it  will  assuredly  mark  a  fresh  departure  of  colour  in  this 
beautiful  class. 

Madame  Eugene  Vtrditr  (Levet).— Deep  chamois  ; 
large  and  well  formed,  surpassing  all  the  Gloire  de  Dijon 
race  up  to  the  present  time  ;  a  first-class  variety. 

Various. 
Malmaison  Range  (Gonod).— Bourbon.   A  sport  from 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  ;  deep  velvtty-red,  of  medium 


moderate  one  for  the  French  raisers,  and  there  ought 
to  be  some  good  Roses  amongst  them.  Nous  verrotts. 
Still  more  moderate,  however,  is  the  English  list. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bennett's,  whose  list  I  have 
seen,  but  have  not  got  it  by  me,  I  do  not  see  any 
announcements.   H'i/t/  Rose. 


||i 


0«tom. 


Pyrus  latifolia. — Mr.  Sadler  sends  us  from 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  specimens  of  this 
very  handsome  tree,  which  is  stated  to  be  a  natural 
hybrid  between  P.  torminalis  and  P,  Aria.     The  tree 


the  wild  state  near  Paris.  Moreover,  the  plant  is 
reproduced  by  seed  with  little  or  no  variation.  If, 
then,  the  tree  be  really  of  hybrid  origin,  we  must  go 
back  for  many  generations  (Darwinian  time)  for  its 
production. 

Cornus  canadensis. — The  following  notes  give 
part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  information  asked  for  by  Mr. 
George  Lawson,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Dec.  2, 
p.  716  : — In  Horttts  Collinsonianus,  an  account  of 
the  plants  cultivated  by  the  late  Peter  Collinson, 
ICsq.,  F\K.S.,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
their  modern  names  from  the  catalogue  of  his  garden 
and  other  manuscripts,  the  following  paragraph 
occurs  : — There  is  a  memorandum  which  shows  that 
Mr.  Collinson,  in  175S,  had  failed  in  his  endeavours 
to  procure  this  species,  but  that  he  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded appears  from  a  rough  drawing  made  by  him- 
self, with  the  following  note  :— "  Runs  in  the  ground, 


Fig.  134.— pyrus  latifolia.    eekries  orange. 


size  ;  as  good  a  bloomer  as  the  type  ;  fine  variety  or  cut 
flowers,  growth  vigorous. 

Madame  Fany  de  Forest  (Schwartz).— Hybrid  ol 
Noisette,  salmon-white  on  opening,  changing  to  white 
tinted  with  rose  ;  large— the  largest  of  the  race  ;  growth 
vigorous. 

Madame  Viviand  Morel  (Schwartz).— Hybrid  of 
Ayrshire  ;  carmine-rose,  with  reverse  of  petals  cherry- 
red,  violet-white  (what  does  this  mean  ?) ;  of  medium  size, 
blooming  in  clusters,  of  climbing  habit  ;  a  seedling  from 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  an  Ayrshire. 

Bijou  de  Lyon  (Schwartz).— Polyanthus  or  multiflora, 
not  perpetual  ;  imbricated  fcrm,  of  the  purest  white  ; 
blooming  in  clusters  as  double  as  La  Paquerette,  but 
larger  ;  growth  very  vigorous. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  neither  Lacharme,  Mar- 
gottin  pere,  nor  Charles  Verdier — three  of  our  best 
known  French  raisers — have  any  new  ones  this 
season.  I  have  not  seen  any  account  of  Eugene 
Verdier,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  be  wanting 
in  bringing  forward  some  new  varieties  ;  the  last  is  a 


in  question  measures  45  feet  in  total  height.  The  trunk 
is  12\  feet  from  the  soil  to  the  first  branch.  The  girth 
of  the  bole  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  is  over  66  inches, 
and  at  5  feet  63.6  inches.  The  spread  of  the  branches 
is  36  feet.  The  character  of  the  foliage  and  o!  the 
orange-coloured  fruit  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  Mr. 
Smith's  drawing  ((fig.  134).  The  flowers  are  white 
and  borne  in  much  branched  corymbs.  The  foliage 
is  somewhat  intermediate  between  that  of  the  two 
alleged  parents, and  is  glabrous  above,  slightly  downy 
beneath.  The  inflorescence  is  that  of  the  White  Beam. 
The  fruits  also  are  in  colour  like  those  of  P.  Aria,  but 
double  the  size,  and  they  do  not  "  blet  "  like  those  of 
P.  torminalis.  It  makes  a  handsome  tree,  and  should 
be  looked  after  by  planters.  As  to  its  hybrid  origin 
there  seems  to  be  grave  doubt,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  agree  with  Decaisne,  who  points  out  that  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau,  where  this  plant  was  first 
discovered,  no  other  species  but  this  one  grows,  while 
P.  Aria,  one  of  the  reputed  parents,  does  not  exist  in 


grows  about  6  or  9  inches  high  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a 
bright  red  colour  ;  grows  all  about  Halifax  and  New- 
foundland ;  called  Baked  Apples  and  Pears."  At  the 
commencement  of  the  above-mentioned  work,  Mr. 
Dillwyn,  the  compiler,  gives  classified  lists  of  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  which  were  first 
introduced  to  British  gardens  by  Collinson.  In  one 
of  these  lists  Cornus  canadensis  is  stated  to  have  been 
introduced  before  176S,  and  C.  paniculata  in  1756. 

In  Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary  1774  is  given  as 
the  date  ;  this  is  identical  with  that  given  in  Aiton's 
Hortus  Keaensis,  from  which  work  it  was  in  all  pro- 
bability copied.  Aiton  says,  "  Introd.  in  1774,  by 
John  Fothergill,  M.D."  After  the  names  of  many 
plants  in  Hortus  Coliinsonianus  there  follow  most 
interesting  notes,  some  of  them  giving  definite  in- 
formation as  to  exact  date  of  arrival,  and  naming  the 
correspondents  by  whom  they  were  sent  ;  also  in 
some  instances  the  exact  localities  from  whence  they 
were  obtained.  Here  is  one  (a  few  names  in  advance 
of  Cornus  canadensis)  :— "  Comptonia  asplenifolia, 
Myrica  foliis  asplenii.  Mem.  Received  from  John 
Bartram,  Jan.   22,    1756,  three  roots  of  Gale,  with 
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Spleenwort  leaves."  "It  makes  a  fine  tea,  and 
gives  a  good  flavour  to  beer  used  as  hops."  About 
Cornus  canadensis,  however,  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  more  definite  data  than  those  given  above. 
Geo,  Nicholson,  Royal  Gardens,  AVw. 


IjiJ^id  Jjotos  and  fotnhtga. 


Cattleyas  at  Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley. — 
Not  very  many  years  back  Cattleyas  were  the  least 
successfully  managed  of  Orchids.  It  was  not  unusual 
to  meet  with  collections  in  which  the  generality  of  the 
plants  grew  satisfactorily,  save  and  except  the 
Cattleyas,  and  allied  Lcelias,  which  often  gave  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  a  deficiency  of  living  roots, 
accompanied  by  the  never-failing  presence  of  weak, 
more  or  less  shrivelled  bulbs,  and  yellow  undersized 
leaves.  Less  of  the  treat-all-alike  management, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  water,  combined  with  the 
use  of  less  moisture-holding  matter  in  the  potting 
materials,  have  no  doubt  done  much  to  bring  about  the 
improved  state  of  matters,  in  these,  the  most  gorgeous 
of  all  Orchids.  The  collection  of  Cattleyas  here 
stands  in  the  first  rank,  as  regards  numbers,  rarity, 
and  size  of  the  plants,  and  unquestionably  so  in  their 
condition  ;  the  strength,  particularly  in  thickness, 
which  the  past  summer's  bulbs  have  attained,  is  quite 
unusual.  All  the  leading  divisions  are  represented  by 
scores  of  plants,  including  the  rarest  forms,  many  of 
which  are  only  known  amongst  a  select  circle  of  culti- 
vators, and  which,  en  passant^  it  may  be  said  command 
prices  such  as  would  stagger  the  uninitiated.  Amongst 
a  few  of  the  most  noticeable  may  be  mentioned  C. 
Trianae  amabilis,  i\  feet  across,  supposed  to  be  the 
only  plant  in  cultivation  ;  C.  Warneri,  3  feet  across  ; 
Lselia  purpurata,  3  feet ;  Cattleya  Skinneri,  the  best 
form  of  the  Burton-Constable  collection,  3  feet  ;  it  is 
not  an  unusual  occurrence  to  see  exceptionally  well- 
grown  Orchids,  like  the  Burton-Constable  plants,  fall 
off  when  they  have  changed  hands,  but  such  is  the 
reverse  here,  as  the  last  bulbs  are  not  only  bigger  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  but  stronger  than  we  have  ever 
before  seen.  There  are  many  specimens  of  the  lead- 
ing kinds  only  a  little  smaller  than  the  above.  The 
new  C.  aurea  was  blooming,  and  is  a  very  fine  thing. 
The  large  quantity  of  plants  that  go  to  form  Mr. 
Hardy's  collection  of  Orchids,  comprising  as  it  does 
almost  every  species  and  form  procurable,  are  collec- 
tively in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  following 
were  in  flower  : — Cypripedium  niveum,  C.  Spiceria- 
num,  C.  Sedeni,  C.  Dominianum,  C.  HarrUianum,  C. 
Lowii,  C.  Maulei,  C.  insigne,  C.  Roezlii,  C.  venus- 
turn,  Cattleya  maxima,  C.  marginata,  C.  Loddigesii, 
Dendrobium  bigibbum,  several  varieties  ;  Lrclia 
autumnalis,  L.  prrestans,  Masdevallia  chimoera,  M. 
tovarensis,  three  to  four  flowers  on  a  spike  ;  Meso- 
spinidium  vulcanicum,  Odontoglossum  grande,  O. 
crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  btctonense,  O.  Uro- 
Skinneri,  Oncidium  Forbesii,  O.  cheirophorum  ;  Pha- 
laenopsis  amabilis,  P.  Schillerianum  ;  Vanda  ccerulea, 
V.  lamellata  Boxalli,  and  Zygopetalum  maxillare. 

Calanthes  at  Oakley,  Fallowfield.  — 
Orchid  growers,  like  people  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits, are  not  unusually  inclined  to  set  store  on  their 
plants  more  on  account  of  the  money  they  cost  than 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  or  the  freedom  with 
which  they  are  produced.  If  this  were  not  so,  those 
finest  and  most  useful  of  autumn  blooming  Orchids, 
Calanthe  Veitchii  and  vestita,  would  be  better 
grown  than  they  are  usually.  Mr.  Swan  has  a  dis- 
play of  their  lovely  flowers  such  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass  in  the  whole  family  of  Orchids  ; 
these  consist  of  C.  Veitchii,  with  the  red  and  yellow 
lipped  varieties  of  C.  vestita.  The  plants  are  grown  in 
pots  about  8  inches  in  diameter,  containing  several 
bulbs  each  ;  they  form  a  continuous  row  on  each  side 
of  a  path  running  through  two  houses  and  across  the 
end  of  one,  standing  closely,  so  as  to  give  a  dense 
bank  of  bloom,  the  vestitas  on  one  side,  and  the 
Veitchii  on  the  other.  The  efiect  produced  by  the 
hundreds  of  strong  archtd  spikes  is  extremely 
beautiful,  to  say  nothing  of  their  use  for  cutting, 
for  which  purpose  they  are  invaluable.  So 
easily  are  they  managed  that  any  one  who  has 
a  warm  stove  may  grow  them  well.  There  are 
two  distinct  forms  of  C.  Veitchii,  one  much  darker 
and  more  telling  in  colour  than  the  other.  This 
latter  is  being  discarded  from  the  Oakley  collection, 


In  these  Calanthes  Mr.  Swan  has  had  an  instance  of 
that  reversion  that  often  takes  place  in  the  pro- 
geny of  plants  of  hybrid  origin  ;  some  seedlings,  the 
result  of  crossing  C.  Veitchii  with  the  pollen  of  C. 
vestita,  have  turned  out  true  C.  vestitas,  both  the  red 
and  the  white-eyed  varieties,  without  a  trace  of  C. 
Veitchii  in  either  form  or  colour.  It  may  here  be 
slated  that  C.  Veitchii  was  raised  by  crossing  Lima- 
todes  rosea  with  Calanthe  vestita.  The  collection  of 
Orchids  generally  continues  to  thrive  well  here,  both 
warm  and  cool  species  alike  progressing  in  vigour 
and  size. 

Changes  of  Treatment.  —  As  we  are  fast 
drawing  to  the  close  of  another  year,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  a  few  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  treatment  of  Orchids  at  some  of  the 
leading  establishments  where  the  cultivation  of  these 
lovely  and,  it  may  be  added,  useful  plants  is  made  a 
speciality.  In  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  collection  at 
Upper  Holloway  we  have  never  seen  the  plants  look 
so  vigorous,  healthy,  and  floriferous.  This  condition 
has  been  brought  about  by  a  modification  of  treat- 
ment which  is  likely  to  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  future  cultivation  of  Orchids,  and  to  render 
them  more  popular  in  gardens  of  all  sizes.  The 
great  drawback  to  Orchid  growing  is  the  popular 
belief  that  they  require  special  houses  and  special 
treatment,  which  entails  considerable  extra  expense 
in  their  cultivation  from  that  of  other  plants.  Hence 
it  is  that  those  who  love  choice  flowers  and  are 
constantly  complaining  of  having  the  same  things 
presented  to  them  over  and  over  again,  do  not  make 
a  start  in  Orchid  growing.  This  prevalent  belief 
cannot  be  too  early  dispelled.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
other  class  of  plants  in  existence  that  are  so  accom- 
modating as  regards  their  general  requirements,  and 
the  numbers  of  them  that  might  be  grown  for 
cutting  purposes  all  the  year  round  are  steadily 
coming  to  the  front.  There  are  so  many  useful 
species  that  succeed  so  well  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  a  house  grown  either  in  miniature  pans  or  upon 
blocks,  that  those  who  only  possess  a  single  plant 
stove  may  well  undertake  to  grow  a  select  collection, 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  supplying  cut  flowers. 
But  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  change  of  treatment 
adopted  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  during  the  past  sea- 
son, the  collection  of  Vandas  are  the  most  striking 
instance  of  success.  More  light  and  air  and  less 
shade  has  been  given  to  the  plants,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  of  the  most  dense  green  hue,  and  are 
showing  flower  more  freely  than  they  have  ever  done 
before.  Indeed,  many  of  the  young  plants  that  are 
now  showing  flower  are  not  more  than  8  inches  in 
height,  and  these,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  old 
stools  cut  down,  but  young  plants  grown  from  off- 
sets. We  counted  over  a  score  of  Vanda?,  varying 
from  8  to  12  inches  high,  all  showing  from  one  to 
two  spikes  of  flower.  The  varieties  are  Vanda 
suavis,  V.  Boxalli,  V.  tricolor,  and  V.  tricolor  in- 
signis.  Of  course  the  obvious  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that  the  plants  are  better 
ripened,  and  are  therefore  flowering  unusually  freely. 
Heretofore  the  healthy  green  hue  was  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  using  thick  shading,  but  now  we  have 
advanced  a  step,  and  can  boast  of  health,  vigour, 
and  floriferousness  from  a  comparatively  cool  system 
of  treatment,  which  brings  the  cultivation  of  Orchids 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Cattleyas  and  other  species, 
both  large  and  small,  also  bear  evidence  ol  the  same 
treatment  in  their  colour,  vigour,  and  the  number 
and  strength  of  their  flower-spikes.  As,  however, 
the  demand  for  cut  flowers  is  the  prevailing  require- 
ment of  the  day,  we  append  a  few  notes  of  such 
species  as  appear  most  desirable  to  possess  at  the 
present  season. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis.  —  This  charming 
variety  is  now  flowering  in  great  profusion  in  Mr. 
Williams'  collection  ;  the  flowers  are  of  the  purest 
white,  and  from  three  to  four  flowers  are  produced 
upon  a  single  spike.  Ladies  who  require  choice 
flowers  for  bouquets,  or  for  touching  up  small  glasses 
for  sitting  or  bed  rooms,  should  grow  this  in  quantity. 
The  plant  is  found  to  succeed  so  well  under  the  most 
ordinary  treatment  that  there  is  a  rumour  afloat  that 
certain  enterprising  individuals  are  procuring  all  the 
stock  1  hey  can  to  grow  fur  market.  It  will  be  a  strange 
reflection  upon  private  gardeners  if  the  market  grower 
succeeds  in  establishing  the  reputation  of  this  plant 
for  supplying  cut  flowers  before  it  is  barely  known  in 
gardens,  where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  choice 
flowers  every  month  in  the  year. 


Dendrokium  SUFERBIBNS.  — Wherever  choice 
flowers  are  held  in  high  esteem  in  winter  this  charm- 
ing novelty  should  find  a  home.  It  is  one  of  those 
useful  things  which,  apart  from  the  transcendant 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  may  be  grown  by  almost  any 
one  who  has  the  least  notion  of  growing  plants.  With 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  it  is  the  freest  flowering  variety 
of  its  species,  and  the  show  of  flowers  upon  little 
plants  grown  in  small  pans  and  suspended  from  the 
roof  is  a  sight  which  no  lover  of  flowers  would  easily 
forget.  The  plants  last  in  bloom  for  about  three 
months,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  mauve-m3genta, 
are  borne  in  drooping  sprays  of  from  six  to  nine 
flowers  to  each  spray.  Some  of  the  stronger  plants 
are  bearing  two  spikes  of  flower  from  the  same  growth. 
Here,  then,  is  a  plant  which  produces  the  most  lovely 
flowers  in  mid-winter  and  which  succeeds  perfectly 
suspended  from  a  wire  in  the  plant-stove.  Those  who 
contemplate  establishing  collections  of  Orchids  for 
supplying  cut  flowers  should  always  remember  that  it 
is  best  to  obtain  a  goodly  number  of  one  species  or 
variety  at  the  commencement. 

Ccelogyne  ocellata. — This  is  a  variety  of  a  well 
known  species  deserving  of  notice  at  the  present  sea- 
son. The  flowers  have  a  strong  smell  of  Cocoa-nut, 
and  a  single  plant  will  perfume  a  whole  house.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  drooping  spikes,  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  pure  white,  and  there  are  two  orange 
spots  upon  the  lip,  which  is  also  margined  with  light 
brown  spots. 

Cypripedium  Maulei,  &c— Our  illustrations  of 
C.  Maulei  and  C.  punctatum  violaceum  (see  pp.  716, 
717),  and  which  were  photographed  direct  on  to  the 
wood  blocks,  have  brought  us  the  following  commu- 
nications, to  which  we  willingly  give  insertion.  Mr. 
Maule  is  of  opinion  that  the  artist  "  apparently  did 
not  get  a  good  flower,  for  the  beauty  of  C.  Maulei 
consists  in  the  curl  or  turn  over  of  the  dorsal  sepal, 
which  is  of  the  purest  ivory-white,  resembling  in  its 
curve  that  of  a  bud  of  Niphetos  Rose,  and  revealing 
7—8  bright  magenta  spots  [in  addition  to  the  brown 
ones].  Perhaps  to  a  florist's  eye  the  flat  petal  may  be 
more  pleasing,  but  those  who  admire  Nature's  line  of 
beauty  can  appreciate  the  curve.  .  .  .  C.  albo  punc- 
tatissimum  is  a  larger,  more  robust,  and  coarser 
flower  without  the  texture  or  refinement,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  of  C.  Maulei."  M.  Godefroy- 
Lebeuf,  writing  from  Argenteuil,  doubts  the  correct- 
ness of  our  statements  as  to  violaceum  punctatum, 
and  adds:  — "  M.  Chantin,  the  well-known  nursery- 
man, of  Paris,  sent  out  C.  Chantini  some  time  since. 
The  plant  was  sold  to  M.  Bertrand,  then  a  great 
Orchid  collector,  and  a  part  of  the  plant  was  sold  to 
M.  le  Comte  de  Nadaillac,  who  has  it  still  living. 
There  is  no  difference,  in  my  opinion,  between  C. Chan- 
tini and  the  plant  you  figure  as  punctatum  violaceum, 
of  which  I  have  numerous  specimens.  It  is  so  distinct 
from  C.  Maulei,  that  even  when  out  of  bloom  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  determining  them.  In  Fiance 
we  have  a  third  form,  quite  distinct  from  the  common 
one  ;  it  is  not  so  good  as  Chantini,  but  much  better 
than  ordinary  insigne."  M.  Godefroy  sends  us  four 
flowers,  all  different — a  little  so,  botanically — a  good 
deal  financially,  we  suppose,  but  we  should  certainly 
not  be  surprised  to  see  them  all  produced  from  one 
and  the  same  plant,  so  slight  are  the  botanical  differ- 
ences, and  so  insensibly  do  they  shade  off"  one  into  the 
other.  C.  insigne  (as  sent)  measures  under  4^  inches 
across  from  the  tip  of  one  lateral  petal  to  that  of  the 
other.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  over  \\  inch  across  at  the 
widest  part,  and  its  upper  half  has  a  narrow  white 
border  with  numerous  spots  on  the  disc,  only  a  few 
of  which  are  magenta  coloured.  C.  Maulei 
measures  over  4].  inches  across  the  lateral  petals, 
which  moreover  are  of  richer  colour  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding. The  dorsal  sepal  measures  over  i.l  inch 
across,  and  has  a  deep  white  border,  and  the 
numerous  spots  on  the  disc  are  brighter  in  colour. 
C.  insigne  var.  (Godefroy)  measures  over  4)  inches 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  lateral  petals.  The  dorsal  sepal 
measures  2  inches  across,  and  has  a  deep  white  border. 
Lastly  comes  C.  C  hantini  with  a  transverse  diameter 
of  nearly  5  inches.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  very  neaily 
2  inches  across  at  its  widest,  and  the  depth  of  the 
while  border  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the 
others,  and  the  spots— -indeed  the  whole  coloration 
of  the  flower — is  deeper  and  brighter.  There  is  thus 
a  series  increasing  gradually  in  size,  depth  of  white 
margin,  and  coloiatiun.  especially  in  th;it  of  the  spot?, 
from  C.  insigne  to  C.  Chantini  or  violaceum  pur- 
pureum. 

Saccolabium  I'.i.uMLi  majus. — Messrs.  Heath  & 
Son,  of  Cheltenham,  send  us  several  good  spikes  of 
this  fine  Orchid  from  Upper  Burmah,  all  somewhat 

differing  from  each  other,  and  showing  what  a  great 
difference  there  is  in  the  varieties,  all  of  which  are 
very  beautiful. 
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All  winter  crops  bear  evidence  of  the  mildness  of 
the  season,  and  especially  so  the  autumn-sown 
Spinach,  Cabbages,  and  Onions,  which  are  much  too 
luxuriant  in  growth  for  the  time  of  year.  Late  plant- 
ings of  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  are  still 
yielding  a  good  crop  of  nice  sized  heads,  and  the 
supply  will  be  prolonged  a  few  weeks  by  looking  over 
the  plants  regularly  and  cutting  all  heads  that  have 
attained  a  suitable  size,  and  placing  them  on  their  ends 
on  shelves  in  a  cool  and  dry  house,  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost.  "While  the  plants  are  being  looked  over,  the 
Cauliflowers  which  are  not  then  large  enough  to  be 
cut  should  have  a  few  leaves  bent  over  them  as  a 
protection  from  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  These 
remarks  are  also  applicable  to  Broccoli.  The  stock 
of  Onions,  Shallots,  &c,  should  be  looked  over  occa- 
sionally, and  have  any  bad  ones  that  may  happen  ot 
be  amongst  them  removed  forthwith.  No  opportunity 
should  be  lost  in  pushing  forward  to  a  finish  any 
work  that  may  have  got  in  arrear.  The  rubbish-heap 
wlil  by  this  time  have  accumulated  to  a  goodly  size, 
and  have  been  turned  over  a  few  times  and  divided 
into  separate  heaps  according  to  the  state  of  decom- 
position, in  readiness  for  present  and  future  use. 
Enough  Jerusalem  Artichokes  may  be  taken  up  at 
one  time  to  serve  for  the  week,  but  in  case  of  frost 
the  ground  should  be  covered  with  litter,  to  prevent 
its  being  frozen. 

Forcing  Department.  —  About  the  middle  of 
next  week  the  necessary  number  of  hotbeds  should  be 
made,  where  better  accommodation  does  not  exist, 
for  the  forcing  of  Potatos,  Carrots,  Radishes,  &c. 
The  beds  should  be  made  sufficiently  high  at  the 
onset  to  admit  of  their  subsiding  a  couple  of  feet  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  ;  after  which,  in  order  to 
retain  a  moderate  heat  in  the  beds,  they  should  be 
about  4  feet  high.  When  the  frames  are  placed  upon 
the  beds  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  a  little  dung  and 
leaves  inside  them,  and  over  this  a  couple  of  inches  of 
rotten  dung,  then  9  or  10  inches  thick  of  light  garden 
soil  and  leaf-mould  (about  three  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter),  making  the  bed  of  soil  as  near  to  the 
glass  as  will  admit  of  the  respective  crops  completing 
their  growth  without  coming  in  contact  with  it;  and 
this  should  be  in  the  frames  a  few  days  so  as  to  be- 
come slightly  warmed  before  proceeding  with  the 
planting  of  the  Potatos,  which  are  now  starting  into 
growth.  These  should  be  planted  in  rows  1  foot 
apart  and  7  or  8  inches  asunder  in  the  row  as  soon 
as  they  have  made  shoots  2  inches  long.  Before 
putting  the  soil  upon  the  bed  tread  the  latter  firmly 
over,  and  in  doing  so  allow  the  centre  to  be  fully  high, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  bed,  and  con- 
sequently the  first  to  decompose  and  subside.  Pre- 
vious to  sowing  the  Carrot  seeds  a  few  shovelfuls  of 
fresh  dry  soot  should  be  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  bed  and  be  scratched  in  with  the  rake  when  level- 
ling the  soil.  Early  Nantes  Horn  and  James'  Scarlet 
Intermediate  are  excellent  varieties  for  early  work, 
and  may  be  sown  in  rows  at  from  9  inches  to  1  foot 
apart,  and  where  accommodation  of  this  kind  is  not 
plentiful  a  row  of  Wood's  Frame  Radish  may  be 
sown  between  the  Carrots,  covered  with  half  an 
inch  of  sifted  soil,  and  patted  with  the  back 
of  the  spade  to  compress  it.  At  first  these 
frames  will  require  special  attention  in  the  way 
of  airing  them,  and  in  order  to  prevent  anything 
like  steam  arising  and  becoming  pent  up  in  the 
frames,  it  will  be  advisable  to  leave  a  little  air  on 
them  day  and  night  for  the  present,  and  subsequently 
to  give  sufficient  to  prevent  the  occupants  from 
making  a  weakly  growth.  See  that  good  successional 
supplies  of  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  and  Seakale  roots 
are  introduced  into  this  department  at  short  intervals, 
and  that  young  Tomato  plants  are  shifted  into  larger 
pots  before  they  become  pot-bound. 

Mushroom  House.  —  I  need  hardly  observe, 
that  so  long  as  the  Mushrooms  grow  sufficiently 
fast  to  meet  the  demand  for  them,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  turn  the  hot  water  on  in  the 
pipes,  or  to  apply  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  house, 
further  than  damping  the  surface  of  the  beds  with 
tepid  water,  in  the  event  of  their  getting  dry, 
Since  the  beginning  of  October  up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  (excepting  seven  mornings)  had  a  supply 
of  Mushrooms  every  morning,  and  sometimes  in  the 


evening  also,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the 
temperature  of  the  house  has  ranged  from  53°  to  58° 
without  the  aid  of  tire-heat  until  the  1st  inst.,  when 
the  mercury  fell  to  49",  and  the  growth  of  the  Mush- 
rooms became  less  rapid  in  consequence.  This  neces- 
sitated the  turning  on  of  the  hot  water  in  the  pipes, 
and  the  occasional  use  of  the  syringe  and  tepid  water 
in  order  to  maintain  a  humid  atmosphere  in  the 
house.  As  a  rule,  woodlice  are  very  troublesome  and 
destructive  in  Mushroom-houses,  and  the  readiest 
and  at  the  same  time  most  efficient  way  of  eradicating 
these  pests  is  to  pour  boiling  water  out  of  a  long- 
spouted  watering-can  along  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
beds,  especially  between  the  latter  and  the  walls, 
where  they  congregate  as  soon  as  daylight  is  let  in 
upon  them,  and  which  is  the  best  time  to  apply  the 
boiling  water,  that  makes  short  work  of  them. 
If.  IV.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  mils. 
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Stoves. — Propagation  of  useful  ornamental  foliage 
plants  may  still  be  proceeded  with  where  a  fair  aver- 
age temperature  can  be  maintained.  A  specially 
arranged  inner  pit  covered  with  glass,  and  a  command 
of  bottom-heat,  can  easily  be  contrived  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
6res  are  more  constantly  in  work,  a  good  warmth  can 
be  had  without  any  unnecessary  firing,  in  which 
to  plunge  those  cuttings  it  may  be  desirable  to 
strike.  Bottom-heat  is  more  essential  for  propagating 
purposes  than  for  general  cultivation  ;  at  least,  we 
have  found  it  so  in  our  experience.  It  is  an  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  keep  the  young  plants  plunged 
for  a  few  weeks  after  they  are  removed  from 
the  propagating-frame,  but  when  once  thoroughly 
established  and  in  free  growth  bottom-heat  or  plung- 
ing material  does  more  harm  than  good.  One  or  two 
exceptions  might  be  taken  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case 
of  plants  that  have  been  reduced  at  the  root,  or  where 
division  has  been  resorted  to  for  increase  of  stock. 
By  proceeding  with  the  propagation  of  decorative 
stove  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  pits  or 
frames  that  are  used  for  this  purpose  will  be 
left  at  liberty  in  the  spring,  when  all  available 
space  will  be  required  for  the  increasing  of  the 
stock  of  bedding-out  plants.  Healthy,  bright,  and 
clean  cuttings  of  Croton  can  be  struck  with  ease  during 
the  winter ;  these  will  then  make  excellent 
table  plants  for  next  spring  and  onwards,  clothed, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  with  foliage  down  to 
the  pot.  These  will  be  found  far  more  satis- 
factory than  the  stunted,  starved  plants  that  have 
been  kept  on  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  pot,  the  only 
reasonable  excuse  for  keeping  such  being  in  the  case 
of  scarce  kinds,  where  every  cutting,  if  ever  so  small 
is  prized.  If  propagation  were  closely  followed  up,  so 
many  scrubby  ungainly  looking  plants  would  not  be 
seen  in  our  hothouses,  such  as  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with.  Pandanus  Veitchii  will  be  found  to  push 
forth  some  weakly  grass-like  growth  that  is  insigni- 
ficant in  appearance  just  at  present,  but  wait  till  the 
same  have  struck  fresh  root  and  are  established  n 
6o's,  then  the  full  beauty  of  this  plant  will  be  seen  in 
a  small  state,  the  variegation  and  drooping  character 
of  its  foliage  developed  thus  early  rendering  it  most 
serviceable  for  small  vases.  Dracaenas  can  also  be 
proceeded  with  both  from  tops  of  plants  that  have 
become  too  tall,  by  side  shoots  taken  off  when  large 
enough  to  handle  from  plants  that  have  previously 
been  beheaded,  from  eyes  of  the  old  wood  cut  up, 
and  from  the  roots.  Small  growths  will  at  times  be 
found  pushing  forth  from  the  soil  in  which  Dieffen- 
bachias  are  grown.  These  can  be  severed  from  the 
stem  of  the  parent  plant  without  injury,  and  when 
well  rooted  in  small  pots  will  be  found  an  excellent 
change  for  the  dinner-table  decorations.  Cyperus 
alternifolius  variegatus  should  be  increased  by  divi- 
sion of  those  growths  that  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  variegation.  Some  parts  of  a  plant  of  this  variety 
will  be  frequently  found  reverting  to  the  normal  type, 
hence  the  need  of  the  foregoing  caution.  This  same 
remark  may  also  be  applied  to  the  variegated  form 
of  Curculigo  recurvata.  Large  pots  of  Eucharis 
amazonica.  that  have  recently  been  giving  a  good 
supply  of  flower-spikes  may  be  broken  up  for  in- 
creasing the  stock  if  they  have  become  too  much 
crowded  for  the  proper  development  of  the  bulbs, 


or  the  soil  in  which  they  are  now  growing  has 
become  sour  and  exhausted.  In  either  case  shaking- 
out,  re-sorting  the  bulbs,  and  potting  afresh  in 
various  sizes  will  be  beneficial  to  the  future  health 
of  the  stock.  I  should  not  advise  this  operation  to 
be  performed  in  the  case  of  plants  that  have  not 
recently  (lowered  ;  its  performance  in  that  case  might 
induce  flower-spikes  to  push  up  from  the  stronger 
bulbs,  but  these  latter  would  not  be  so  well  able  to 
perfect  the  (lowers  through  loss  of  roots,  likewise 
causing  exhaustion  when  root-action  was  somewhat 
inactive.  Pot  the  bulbs  afresh  in  a  soil  composed  of 
good  fibrous  peat  and  sound  turfy  loam  of  about  equal 
proportions,  adding  silver-sand  rather  freely.  In  future 
shifts  the  loam  might  he  allowed  to  predominate.  As 
the  foliage  will  droop  for  a  while  after  this  operation 
it  will  be  advisable,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the 
room  at  command,  to  support  the  loaves  with  sticks 
for  the  time  being.  Imantophyllums,  Pancratiums, 
and  Urceolinas  will  have  their  blooming  period 
lengthened  if  grown  singly.  Young  bulbs  and  offsets 
should  be  taken  off  as  opportunity  may  occur ;  then 
when  a  good  stock  is  secured,  part  of  the  same  can  be 
retarded,  while  the  other  portion  is  being  brought 
into  flower.  Plants  of  Aralias,  as  A.  Veitchii  and  A. 
elegantissima,  Cupania  filicifolia  and  Jacaranda  mimo- 
saefolia,  all  of  which  make  excellent  table  or  vase 
plants,  should  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  root, 
and  then  be  cut  down  if  they  are  now  becoming  too 
tall  for  use.  Propagation  should  be  tried.  I  have 
attempted  it,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded,  therefore 
I  cannot  let  out  the  secret. 

Greenhouse  Fine-foliage  Plants. — Propaga- 
tion and  other  work  incidental  to  these  should  be 
looked  to  before  other  work  with  the  turn  of  days 
becomes  too  pressing.  Yuccas,  as  Y.  aloifolia 
variegata  and  Y.  quadricolor,  are  frequently  seen  with 
long  bare  stems  carrying  moderate  sized  heads. 
These  should  be  cut  off  wilh  sufficient  bare  stem  only 
to  hold  them  firmly  in  a  small  pot,  say  S-inch,  which 
will  be  large  enough  till  a  free  root-action  commences, 
then  shifting  into  a  larger  size  should  be  seen  to  as 
maybe  necessary.  These  heads  will  quickly  root  with 
the  aid  of  bottom-heat,  in  fact,  they  may  be  treated  like 
Pine  suckers,  though  not  amongst  them  for  fear  of 
white  scale,  which  is  very  partial  to  the  Yuccas.  By 
this  treatment  a  greater  amount  of  fresh  vigour  can 
be  thrown  into  the  plants  than  by  polling  them  into 
larger  pots,  should  they  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  few  years  in  the  same  size,  and  thereby  caused 
the  roots  to  have  become  weakly.  Large  masses  of 
the  Phormiums  should  be  divided  if  they  have  become 
unwieldly,  securing  as  much  root  a*  possible  to  each. 
A  vinery  just  started  will  suit  them  till  re-established. 
White  scale  is  frequently  found  around  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  of  Agave?,  Beaucarneas,  Bonnparteas,  and 
Dasylirions  ;  any  time  that  can  be  spared  to  dislodge 
this  enemy  will  have  been  well  spent.  For  perform- 
ing it  a  small  stiff  brush  is  about  the  best  thing,  with 
the  aid  of  an  approved  insecticide,  which  for  these 
plants  can  be  used  at  nearly  50  per  cent,  over  printed 
directions,  syringing  with  clean  water  afterwards.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  err,  in  keeping  these  fine  plants 
too  much  on  the  dry  side  during  the  winter  :  when 
they  are  watered  see  that  sufficient  is  given  to  pene- 
trate the  entire  ball.  Propagation  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums is  best  done  early,  if  the  old  stools  still  carry- 
ing their  flowers  are  grouped  thickly  together,  thereby 
causing  the  young  growths  to  become  unduly  drawn 
before  being  taken  off  for  next  year's  stock.  James 
ffudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens^  Actony  Wt% 
Dec.  5.  

Peaches   an&   Nectarines. 

A  little  gentle  fire-heat  may  now  be  turned  on 
the  early  house  in  the  daytime,  and  when  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  550  give  a  little  air.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  turned  off  in  the  evening  when  the  house  is 
closed,  for  unless  we  have  cold  frosty  weather  heat 
will  not  be  required  at  night  for  a  time,  the  heat  given 
off  by  the  pipes  in  the  daytime  being  quite  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  desired  temperature.  Take  advantage  of 
the  wet  stormy  weather  we  are  having,  and  which  is 
so  unfavourable  for  all  outdoor  operations,  to  get  the 
second  house  thoroughly  cleansed,  as  directed  in  a 
former  Calendar,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  starting  by  the 
end  of  this  month.  The  trees  in  succession-houses  m3y 
now  be  finally  pruned,  but  if  the  directions  given  have 
been  carried  out  very  little  pruning  will  be  required, 
only  here  and  there  a  stray  shoot  where  they  may  have 
been  left  rather  too  thickly  requiring  to  be  removed. 
Trees  in  late  houses  are  holding  their  foliage  very  late 
this  season,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  cold  wet  sunless 
autumn  we  have  had  ;  for,  although  with  fire-heat  on 
continually,  some  leaves  arc  still  green  and  fast,  being 
retarded  in  autumn  to  prolong  the  Peach  season,  they 
seem  to  hold  their  foliage  longer  than  trees  outside 
which  have  the  frost  to  assist  in  stripping  them.  If  the 
wood  is  ripe  late  houses  may  now  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible.   J.  Wallis,  Keele  Gardens^  Dec.  5. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

(  Sale  of  Lilium  auratum  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
Monday,         Dec.  n  <  Sale  of  Dutch  liulbs  ami  other  Lilies,  at 
I      the  Mart,  by  I'rotheroe  &  Morris. 
J"  Royal     Horticultural    Society:     Fruit    and 
Floral  Committees,  at  11  a.m.  ;  Scientific 
Committee  at  1  P.M. 
Dec.  12  ■,  Sale    of     Imported    Orchids,    at     Stevens' 
j       Rooms. 

I  Sale    of    Bulbs    and    Plants,    at    the    City 
L     Rooms,  by  I'rotheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  13  {  Saic  of  Hardr  pl^us  ar,d  1!ulbs'  at  St«'<-"s' 


TUESDAY, 


Rooms. 


Thursday,     Dec  14  « 


(  Sale    of    Imported    Orchids,     at    Stevens' 
J      Rooms;    and    of   Plants,  at    the  White 
*  j       Hart  Lane  Nursery,  Tottenham,  by  Pro- 
I      theroe  &  Morris. 
Saturday,       Dec.  16  {  Salf  °f  Hardv  Plants  and  P.ulbs,  at  Stevens' 


HAVING  recently  experienced  the  first 
winter  chill,  and  with  a  dreary  time  still 
in  prospect  before  us,  the  Labours  of  Forcing 
seem  to  be  once  more  a  seasonable  and  appropriate 
subject.  We  are  accustomed  to  move  so  slowly, 
and  think  so  slowly  in  matters  horticultural,  that 
we  hardly  realise  the  march  of  progress  in  any 
department  until  long  after  it  has  taken  place. 
But  brighter  days  are  dawning  for  gardeners 
and  gardening,  and  as  the  rising  generation  of 
horticulturists  read  more  and  think  more  for 
themselves,  we  feel  sure  the  turn  of  events  will 
prove  beneficial  to  horticulture  in  all  its  varied 
aspects.  The  labours  connected  with  forcing 
operations  at  no  very  remote  date  were  such  as 
to  preclude  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
commercial  side  of  horticulture  from  attempting 
the  production  of  early  forced  fruits.  A  great 
many  others,  owners  of  private  gardens,  would 
not  entertain  the  idea  because  of  the  cost. 
Viewing  the  past  in  the  light  of  present  expe- 
rience the  folly  of  many  dogmas  propounded 
in  regard  to  forcing  seems  inexplicable.  The 
labour  question  alone  has  been  greatly  modified 
if  it  has  not  been  altogether  changed.  The 
valuable  time  formerly  wasted  in  barking  and 
dressing  Vines  is  now  looked  upon  as  having 
been  worse  than  a  mistake — it  was  a  positive 
injury  in  many  cases  to  the  Vines,  and  was  use- 
less as  a  remedy  against  the  evils  it  was 
intended  to  remove. 

Cultivators  at  the  present  day  are  more  dis- 
posed to  rely  upon  rational  summer  treatment, 
whereby  the  roots  are  supplied  with  rich  food 
and  abundant  moisture,  conveyed  by  them  to 
the  stems  and  leaves,  and  upon  a  healthy  atmo- 
sphere for  the  leaves  to  live  in,  than  upon 
any  winter  dressing  to  secure  immunity  from  in- 
sects. At  all  events,  if  Vines  are  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  red-spider,  the  gardener  is  no  longer 
infatuated  with  the  virtue  of  the  sulphur-pot,  but 
looks  for  the  origin  of  the  pest  in  the  condition 
of  the  soil  or  the  atmosphere,  and  applies  the 
antidote  at  the  right  time.  Again,  in  regard  to 
warming  Vine  borders  by  means  of  hotbeds, 
the  practice  has  been  generally  discontinued ; 
and  this,  as  all  practical  men  know,  was  one  of 
the  heaviest  items  ot  labour  in  early  forcing. 
Thus  in  two  important  points  the  views  which 
were  some  time  back  strongly  enforced  and 
enunciated  by  experienced  gardeners  have 
either  been  modified  or  altogether  annulled. 
Pot  Vines  are  now  forced  with  half  the  labour 
that  formerly  attended  that  operation.  The 
collecting,  mixing,  turning,  and  testing  of  fer- 
menting materials  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  regard  to  the  early  forcing  of  Vines. 

We  can  see  in  all  these  changes  the  result  of 
careful  and  extended  observation.  Men  are 
bringing  the  front  of  their  heads  to  bear  upon 
the  business,  they  want  to  know  the  reason  why 
things  are  done  in  certain  ways,  and  they  com- 
pare it  with  the  action  of  Nature.  If  a  Vine 
starts  into  full  growth  while  its  roots  are,  so  to 
speak,  dormant  under  natural  conditions,  it  is 
mere  folly  upon  the  face  of  it  to  draw  up  a 
different  code  of  treatment  for  it  when  it  is 
forced.  We  change  the  season  of  fruiting,  but 
this  is  a  question  of  time. 

In  Peach  forcing  the  progress  has  been 
equally  satisfactory.  Little  more  than  a  dozen 
years   ago   the  pruning  of  a   Peach  tree  was 


looked  upon  as  a  mysterious  art  by  the  young 
gardener.  A  young  tree  must  be  cut  back  in 
a  certain  fashion,  and  fruiting  shoots  must  be 
cut  to  a  certain  bud  only  known  to  the  chef; 
but  now  we  can  fill  an  ordinary  trellis  with  a 
young  tree  in  two  seasons,  and  have  fruit  the 
year  after  planting. 

We  have  not  yet  touched  upon  the  question 
of  fuel,  which  tells  so  heavily  as  an  item  of 
garden  expenditure.  Are  there  not  mistaken 
notions  with  regard  to  forcing  and  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  ?  Now  if  we  put  the  question 
pointedly  to  any  forcing  man,  as  to  the  expense 
of  forcing  a  house  or  two  of  Vines  or  Peach 
trees  for  the  first  three  months  after  starting, 
we  wonder  what  would  be  his  reply.  Early 
.  crops  of  Grapes  and  Peaches  are  saddled 
with  expense  that  is  never  incurred  in  their 
production.  For  the  first  three  months  after 
starting  they  are  given  no  higher  temperature 
than  is  required  in  any  ordinary  plant-house. 
It  is  in  the  early  spring,  from  the  time  the 
bunches  are  in  flower  until  the  crop  is  ripe,  that 
the  expense  for  fuel  is  greatest.  But  the  naked 
truth  seldom  comes  to  the  surface.  A  little 
village  of  glass  may  be  heated  from  one  large 
boiler ;  the  early  vinery  is  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  Peach-house  in  another,  the  winter 
Cucumber-house  in  another.  To  obtain  the 
necessary  degree  of  heat  in  one  or  more  of 
these  structures,  it  is  found  imperative  to 
keep  the  whole  apparatus  constantly  at  work  : 
and  why  ?  Simply  for  want  of  arrange- 
ment at  the  beginning.  Were  a  block 
of  low  forcing  houses  constructed  in  a  sunny 
sheltered  aspect,  and  were  the  heating  apparatus 
placed  in  the  centre,  the  houses  requiring  the 
highest  temperature  in  winter  being  situated 
close  to  the  boiler,  the  cost  of  forced  fruit 
would  be  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  Winter 
Cucumbers  have,  to  our  knowledge,  cost  their 
owner  over  a  guinea  each  in  fuel  alone  !  Could 
we  but  abolish  the  mechanical  views  enter- 
tained of  forcing  early  Grapes,  and  the  like,  an 
infinity  of  good  would  accrue.  Could  we  but 
impress  upon  market  growers  that  the  difference 
as  regards  expense  between  producing  a  crop 
of  ripe  Grapes  in  June,  and  producing  the  same 
crop  a  month  earlier,  would  only  amount  to  a 
mere  trifle,  the  records  of  the  fruit  market  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  would  undergo  a  very 
considerable  change.  At  present,  the  compara- 
tively limited  quantity  of  forced  fruits, 
especially  Grapes,  that  finds  its  way  into  the 
market  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  renders 
its  purchase  impossible,  except  by  the  very 
wealthy  classes.  So  long  as  these  things  are 
ruled  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
so  long  will  the  scarce  article  bring  the  high 
price.  But  let  market  growers  and  others  con- 
trive to  furnish  the  markets  with  a  fair  supply 
of  fruit  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  there  will  be 
found  hundreds  of  purchasers  only  too  glad  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  a  dish  of  Grapes  or  Peaches, 
who  would  never  think  of  paying  the  present 
fancy  prices.  We  are  writing  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  wants  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
know  full  well  that  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  fruit  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  business,  and  a 
great  gain  to  all.  There  only  remains,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  one  stumbling-block  in  the  way, 
and  that  is,  that  people  attach  undue  weight  to 
the  mechanical  side  of  the  question,  and  rely 
too  little  upon  their  own  skill  and  judgment. 


— —  The  Late  Mr.  Joad. — The  current  volume 
of  the  Botanical  Magazine  is  dedicated  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Joau,  of  Oakfield,  Wimbledon,  "in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  horticulture,  and 
as  a  tribute  to  his  worth,  his  many  accomplishments, 
his  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  hardy  plants, 
his  ardour  and  success  in  cultivating  them,  and  his 
liberality  in  encouraging  others  in  this  pursuit,  to 
which  he  devoted  his  time,  his  means,  and  his  oppor- 
tunities." 

Peat  Moss  :     Stable   Moss.  —  Inquiries 

have  been  made  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  substance 


which  under  the  name  of  Stable  Moss,  German  Peat, 
&c,  is  used  in  many  stables  on  account  of  its  properly 
of  absorbing  ammoniacal  gases.  On  examination 
under  the  microscope  the  more  solid  lumps  are  found 
to  consist  of  Sphagnum  cymbifolium,  while  the 
accompanying  fibres  belong  to  some  aquatic  plant — in 
the  specimen  examined  to  some  species  of  Potamo- 
geton.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  advanta- 
geously take  the  place  of  common  Knglish  Sphagnum 
in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids.  It  is  a  question  whether 
common  peat  may  not  have  the  same  absorbent 
powers.  M.  J.  B. 

Clivea  Gardeni.— This  beautiful  Cape  Bulb 

is  now  flowering  in  several  of  the  cool  houses  at  Kew. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  flowered  there  as  a  new  species 
from  plants  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Nelson.  Since 
then  it  regularly  makes  its  appearance  at  this  season. 
The  flowers  are  orange-scarlet  with  greenish-yellow 
tips,  and  borne  in  a  pendulous  umbel,  which  at  once 
distinguishes  it  from  its  nearest  ally,  the  magnificent 
and  popular  genus  Imantophyllum,  which  bears  the 
flowers  erect  or  nearly  so, 

Poison  ! — Some  cases  of  poisoning  are  re- 
corded in  a  recent  number  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  the  details  of  which  are  sad  enough,  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  future  mischief  may  be  done  by 
the  defective  nature  of  the  evidence  adduced.  In  two 
of  the  cases  Mushrooms  are  alleged  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  mischief.  In  one  case  a  child  of  two 
years  of  age  ate  raw  Mushrooms  in  the  fields,  and  was 
found  afterwards  dead  in  a  ditch.  In  another  a  man, 
who  had  eaten  Mushrooms  in  such  quantities  that 
when  ejected  they  filled  a  large  wash-hand  basin,  was 
given  up  for  dead,  but  by  the  timely  aid  of  the  doctor 
was  restored  to  life.  In  the  first  case  we  may  fairly 
ask,  is  it  proven  that  nothing  else  but  Mushrooms 
were  eaten  ?  True  the  name  Agaricus  campestris  is 
specified,  but  before  we  can  lay  the  blame  on  the 
plant  we  should  require  to  be  satisfied  that  it  really 
was  the  one  named  and  no  other.  We  do  not 
question  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence,  or  even  the 
probability,  but  we  submit  that  before  the  character 
of  a  usually  wholesome  esculent  is  defamed  proof 
should  be  forthcoming.  In  the  second  case  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  man  who  filled  his  stomach  to  such  an 
extent  was  lethargic  ;  but,  even  admitting  that  the 
symptoms  narrated  were  caused  by  something  that 
had  been  eaten,  why  defame  the  Mushroom  ?  Was 
there  not  some  other  species  besides  the  Mush- 
room, and  which  really  did  the  mischief?  Most 
people  partake  of  Mushrooms  with  impunity,  but  then 
they  neither  eat  them  raw  nor  by  the  large  wash-hand 
basinful.  Still  "what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison,"  and  there  may  be, cases  in  which  ihe 
usually  innocuous  Mushroom  may  act  as  a  poison. 
Aconile  root  was  the  source  of  mischief  in  another  set 
of  cases.  Four  boys  and  one  girl  were  admitted  into 
one  of  Ihe  hospitals  suffering  from  symptoms  such,  we 
believe,  nothing  but  Aconite,  as  far  as  is  known,  is 
likely  to  produce.  The  boys  picked  up  the  root  in 
the  street,  or  said  they  did,  and  sullered  extremely  ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  energetic  means  employed,  they  all 
ultimately  recovered.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
doubt  in  this  case  as  to  what  the  root  was,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  understand  how  the  boys  could  have  got  so 
deadly  a  poison.  The  story  about  picking  it  up  in  the 
street  surely  needs  sifting,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting such  culpable  carelessness  on  the  part  of  some 
one  or  other.  But  the  story  is,  to  say  the  least,  im- 
probable. Most  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  Aconite 
have  occurred  from  cooks  and  others — with  a  stupidity 
and  want  of  observation  that  would  be  inconceivable 
had  it  not  happened  repeatedly — mistaking  it  for 
Horse  Radish;  but  dried  Aconite  root  out  of  a 
druggist's  warehouse  must  surely  be  a  rare  article. 
One  of  the  four  boys  said  that  a  fifth  boy  had  given 
him  a  piece  of  the  root,  which  he  (No.  5)  had  picked 
up  in  the  street,  and  who  had  been  told  (by  whom  ?) 
that  it  was  a  "capital  thing  to  give  him  an  appetite." 
Boys  are  not  usually  deficient  in  appetite  ;  and  it  is 
within  our  recollection  that  a  number  of  Drury  Lane 
gamins  developed  a  remarkable  appetite  for  syrup  of 
Belladonna.  A  jar  of  this  compound  was  placed  on 
the  outside  of  a  shop  in  Covent  Garden  market,  duly 
corked,  but  there  was  a  sugary  leakage  round  the 
cork  which  attracted  the  boys'  attention  and  tempted 
them  to  remove  the  cork  and  partake  of  the  contents 
of  the  bottle,  with  the  result  that  they  were  taken  to  the 
nearest  hospital  with  all  the  well-marked  symptoms  of 
Belladonna  poisoning  stronglydeveloped.  Boys  should 
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not  steal,  nor  tradesmen  expose  their  wares  to  the 
chance  of  felony,  and  perhaps  worse  results. 

Acacia  DKALBATA. — In  the  conservatory  at 

King's  Lodge,  Windsor  Park,  there  is  the  promise  of 
a  glorious  show  of  flowers  upon  this  fine  old  plant, 
which  is  trained  to  horizontal  ties  fixed  to  both  sides 
of  the  roof.  There  are  swarms  of  buds  approaching 
the  opening  stage,  and  the  plant  continues  to  bloom 
all  through  the  winter  and  early  spring.  The  path 
which  runs  up  the  centre  is  bordered  by  two  fine 
hedges  (a  strange  term,  but  true)  of  Camellias  in 
excellent  health,  and  there  are  also  large  plants  of  the 
old  Brugmansia  sanguinea  bearing  several  of  its  long 
funnel-shaped  blossoms  which  are  peculiarly  interesting 
at  this  season.     Another  good  old  plant  also  corning 


is  never  missed,  and  this  alone  is  a  consideration  at 
the  present  day.  A  few  flowering  plants  in  pots 
brought  in  about  three  or  four  times  a  year  would 
keep  a  good  sized  house,  if  not  brilliant,  at  least 
interesting,  and  at  times,  as  when  the  Camellias  and 
Roses  are  in  bloom,  beautiful. 

Centropogon  Lucvanus.  —  It  is  almost  a 

reflection  upon  horticulturists  that  this  fine  plant 
is  only  seen  in  ones  or  twos,  or  oftener  not  at  all,  in 
isolated  country  gardens.  The  blame  rests  in  a  great 
measure  with  nurserymen  who,  because  they  are  well 
informed  themselves,  fancy  that  every  one  else  must 
be  the  same  ;  but  transport  some  of  these  gentlemen 
to  a  remote  English  place,  about  6  miles  from  a 
railway  station,  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  we 


which  especial  reference  is  made  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  that  can  be  grown  by  a  gardener,  its 
scarlet  flowers  being  produced  upon  the  points  of  the 
shoots  and  surrounded  with  healthy  green  foliage, 
which  renders  it  a  pretty  ornament  for  the  plant 
stove,  or  if  it  is  required  for  cutting,  a  single  spray 
furnished  with  its  own  foliage  will  till  a  small  glass 
by  itself. 

The  Manufacture  ok  Jams.— It  would 

appear  that  notwithstanding  there  was  last  summer  a 
great  decrease  in  the  production  of  fruits  from  which 
the  more  popular  jams  are  manufactured,  the  supply 
of  these  will  by  no  means  be  diminished  in  conse- 
quence.  A  leading  trade  journal  (  The  Grocer)  sheds  a 
little  wholesome  light  on  the  wholesale  manufacture  of 


Fig.  135,— the  rock  garden  at  hoole  house,  Chester,  (see  p.  747.) 


into  flower,  and  from  12  to  14  feet  high,  is  Polygala 
Dalmaisiana,  which  never  looks  so  well  as  when  it  is 
grown  as  a  natural  bush.  Here,  then,  are  several 
old  plants  which  keep  up  a  good  succession  of  flowers 
for  several  months  of  the  year,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  Roses  trained  to  the  roof,  and  pot  plants  of  the 
soft-wooded  type  arranged  in  front  of  them.  The 
show  of  Chrysanthemums  was  very  good  a  short  time 
ago.  We  were  so  struck  with  the  effect  produced  by 
these  plants  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  those 
who  have  large  conservatories  to  keep  gay  without 
corresponding  facilities  for  growing  plants  in  pots 
would  not  do  better  by  planting  out  a  number  of 
useful  flowering  subjects  that  would  look  fresh  and 
green  at  all  seasons,  and  if  well  selected  some  of  them 
might  be  had  in  flower  most  months  in  the  year. 
Besides  their  natural  appearance  they  also  grow  so 
vigorously  that  a  basketful  of  flowers  cut  from  them 


venture  to  think  their  knowledge  would  fall  consider- 
ably behind  the  spirit  of  the  times  during  that  period. 
We  think  there  should  be  exhibitions  of  winter 
flowering  plants  held  by  nurserymen  in  the  same  way 
as  there  are  exhibitions  of  Chrysanthemums,  Orchids, 
or  anything  else.  The  attention  of  horticulturists  of 
all  grades  would  then  be  drawn  to  plants  that  are 
conspicuous  for  high  merit,  and  a  great  benefit  would 
be  conferred  upon  all.  Those  who  love  flowers  and 
plants,  and  are  liberal  patrons  of  horticulture,  are 
oftenest  those  who  have  the  least  amount  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  who  can  form  little  idea  of  a  plant 
from  a  single  bloom  or  two  grown  upon  a  little  plant 
in  a  4-inch  pot.  We  are  pleased  to  see  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  are  doing  something  in  the  direction  we  have 
suggested,  and  that  their  stock  of  winter  flowering 
plants  is  being  brought  together  in  the  form  of  a 
collection  in   houses  by  themselves.     The  plant   to 


jams.  It  states  that  "  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
fruit  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of 
preserves."  The  writer  of  this  passage  describes  a 
visit  to  a  large  jam-producing  factory,  in  which  he 
found  that  the  work  was  being  bravely  carried  on 
without  the  aid  of  fruit  at  all.  Jams  of  various  kinds 
were  being  produced  before  his  eyes  —  Currant, 
Plum,  Apricot,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and  Goose- 
berry— yet  neither  Currant,  Plum,  Strawberry,  Apri- 
cot, Raspberry,  nor  Gooseberry  was  in  the  building. 
Turnips  serve  the  purposes  of  the  fruits.  The  flavour- 
ing matter  was  extracted  from  coal-tar,  and  the  resem- 
blance to  Raspberry  and  Strawberry  jam  was  further 
produced  by  mixing  the  boiling  compound  with  small 
seeds  of  some  cheap  innocuous  herb.  A  common  form 
of  sugar  is  used,  and  this  is  the  only  honest  ingredient 
of  the  mass.  These  preserves  are  offered  as  made 
from  "  this  season's  fruit."     There  will   therefore  be 
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no  lack  of  jams  ;  but  what  questionable  compounds 
they  are  !  In  Kent  there  is  somewhat  extensively 
grown  in  the  Apple  orchards  a  variety  known  as  the 
Goff  or  Orange  Goff  Apple,  a  kitchen  variety 
of  second  quality,  a  very  profuse  bearer  and 
with  a  soft  flesh ;  this  Apple  is  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  jam  manufactories,  and 
it  is  said  that  orders  are  received  by  Kentish 
Apple  growers  to  the  extent  of  500  bushels  at  a 
time  for  jam  purposes.  One  might  be  disposed 
to  draw  the  line  at  Apples,  but  Turnips  flavoured 
with  something  extracted  from  coal-tar  is  enough  to 
drive  any  one  to  eschew  all  but  home-made  jams 
for  ever.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  statement  cited  is  not  "  evidence,"  and  that 
turnips  are  dear  in  the  jam-making  season. 

A    Strange    Death. — The   Colonies  and 

India  is  responsible  for  the  following  account  of  the 
late  of  an  inexperienced  traveller  in  British  Guiana  : — 
"  This  luckless  being  had,  it  seems,  after  taking  a  re- 
freshing draught  from  the  stem  of  one  of  the  many 
water-holding  plants  which  thrive  in  the  forests, 
qualified  his  cold  refreshment  by  a  'nip'  of  rum. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  died  in  excruciating  agony, 
and  a  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  his 
internal  organs  were  literally  sealed  up  with 
indiarubber.  He  had  imbibed  the  sap  of  the 
Mimusops  Balata,  the  juice  of  which  coagu- 
lates and  hardens  in  alcohol,  and  the  rum  had 
had  its  usual  effect  in  the  poor  man's  stomach,  with 
necessarily  fatal  results."  On  referring  to  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Economic  Plants,  recently  published  by 
the  veteran  ex-Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
we  find  the  following  remarks,  which  seem  to  have 
some  bearing  on  the  above.  Amongst  the  several 
"Cow  trees"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  is  the  Cow 
tree  of  Para,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
Mimusops  (M.  elata).  On  incisions  being  made  in 
the  bark  a  milky  juice  flows  most  copiously  ;  it  is  about 
the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  from  which,  but  for  a 
slight  peculiar  flavour,  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished. 
By  exposure  to  the  air  it  thickens  and  forms  an 
adhesive  glue,  something  like  gutta-percha.  The 
well-known  action  of  alcohol  on  gums  has  been  util- 
ised freely  enough  in  newspaper  literature  ;  indeed, 
similar  fatalities  to  the  above  have  been  charged  to 
the  account  of  almost  every  gum  or  gutta- producing 
tree. 

The  Flora  of  North  America.— In  the 

American  Journal  of  Science  is  an  interesting  note 
of  Dr.  Asa  Gray  on  the  history  and  progress  of 
the  "  Flora"  or  systematic  enumeration  of  the  plants 
of  that  continent.  An  interesting  sketch  of  the  work 
done  by  Michaux  and  Pursh  precedes  the  note 
relating  the  progress  of  evolution  of  "Torrey  and 
Gray,"  which  made  fair  progress  up  to  1S43.  Afier 
that  time  professional  duties,  Dr.  Torrey's  death, 
and  other  matters  retarded  the  course  of  develop- 
ment, and  it  was  not  till  1S7S  that  in  the  course  of 
descent,  in  this  case  with  considerable  modifica- 
tion, another  instalment  was  issued.  Much  remains 
to  be  done,  and  much  of  what  has  been  done  of 
course,  from  lapse  of  time,  annexation  of  new 
states  and  territories,  and  the  constant  increase 
of  material,  needs  revision.  At  present  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  10,000  known  species  of 
flowering  plants  and  Ferns  in  the  States  —  an 
estimate  that  may  before  long  have  to  be  raised 
to  11,000  or  12,000.  "Only  the  experienced 
botanist  can  form  a  just  idea  of  what  is  involved 
in  the  accurate  discrimination  and  co-ordination 
of  10,000  —  12,000  species,  and  in  the  putting 
of  the  results  into  the  language  and  form  which  may 
make  our  knowledge  available  to  learners  or  to  suc- 
ceeding botanists."  The  increase  of  material  is 
embarassing  in  more  than  the  mere  augmentation  of 
bulk.  "When  one  has  only  single  specimens  of 
related  species  the  case  may  seem  clear,  and 
the  definition  easy.  The  acquisition  of  a  few 
more  from  a  different  region  or  other  condi- 
tions almost  always  calls  for  some  reconsideration, 
not  rarely  for  reconstruction.  People  generally 
suppose  that  species,  and  even  genera,  are  like 
coin  from  the  mint  or  bank-notes  from  the 
printing-press,  each  with  its  fixed  mark  and  signature, 
which  he  that  runs  may  read,  or  the  practised  eye 
infallibly  determine.  But,  in  fact,  species  are  judg- 
ments—judgments of  variable  value,  and  often  very 
fallible  judgments,  as  we  botanists  well  know  ;  and 


genera  are  more  obviously  judgments,  and  more  and 
more  liable  to  be  affected  by  new  discoveries.  Judg- 
ments formed  to-day— perhaps  with  full  confidence, 
perhaps  with  misgiving — may  to-morrow,  with  the 
discovery  of  new  materials  or  the  detection  of  some 
before  unobserved  point  of  structure,  have  to  be 
weighed  and  decided  anew."  Dr.  Gray,  then,  is 
not  sanguine  as  to  any  more  rapid  rate  of 
progress  in  future,  but  points  out  that  the 
co-operation  of  Associates  is  absolutely  needed — 
Associates  necessarily  few  in  number— for  few  can 
have  "  the  training  and  the  vast  patience  and  the 
access  to  herbaria  and  libraries  requisite  for  this  kind 
of  work." 

Jasminum  Sambac— People  who  have  only 

whitewashed  walls  to  look  at  in  their  plant-houses  in 
winter  should  try  the  effect  of  covering  them  with 
the  above  plant,  which  flowers  continuously  in  a 
moderate  temperature  from  now  until  next  March  or 
April.  It  is  behind  its  great  rival,  Jasminum  gracil- 
limum  in  one  respect,  viz.,  that  it  does  not  bear 
removal  as  well,  and  does  not  last  so  long  in  a  cut 
state.  But  for  covering  a  back  wall  and  loosely 
trained,  as  seen  in  one  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  plant- 
houses,  it  is,  without  exception,  the  most  charming 
of  all  creepers  that  flower  during  the  winter  months. 

ToxiCOPHL.liA  spectabilis. — As  a  winter- 
flowering  subject  this  plant  is  a  rarity,  and  more's  the 
pity,  for  gardeners  who  have  large  demands  made  upon 
them  for  cut  flowers.  The  flowers,  which  are  white, 
are  borne  in  trusses  of  various  sizes,  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  plant,  and  in  a  cut  state  last  a  long 
time  in  water.  The  trusses  individually  are  formed 
exactly  like  the  Ixora,  and  are  quite  as  effective. 
The  terminal  truss  is,  of  course,  the  largest,  but 
several  others  come  away  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
upon  plants  that  have  been  well  grown  and  the  wood 
well  ripened.  These  make  very  pretty  ornaments 
for  the  dinner-table  or  sitting-room. 

Ageratum    Cupid.— People  who  are  fond 

of  flowering  plants  for  their  sitting-rooms  at  this  time 
of  year  may  have  a  very  good  effect  from  plants  that 
are  looked  upon  as  being  only  suitable  for  the  open 
garden.  We  are,  of  course,  now  referring  to  those 
having  but  modest  accommodation  for  plants.  We 
saw  the  object  of  this  notice  in  one  of  the  houses  at 
Finsbury  Park  a  few  days  ago,  and  its  wonderful 
floriferousness  struck  us  at  the  time  as  likely  to  prove 
useful  to  a  certain  class  of  plant  growers.  The  plants 
are  from  3  to  4  inches  high,  and  are  quite  a  mass  of 
blue  flowers.  The  cuttings — for  they  arc  nothing 
more— had  been  inserted  in  the  same  pots  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  there  is  no  doubt  a  band  of  such 
plants  arranged  round  a  central  object  of  white  would 
have  a  very  pleasing  effect.  K  the  variety  behaves  as 
well  out-of-doors  as  it  appears  to  do  under  a  glass 
roof  it  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  flower 
garden. 

Chinese  Rhubarb.— Some  notes  on  Chinese 

Rhubarb  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Medical  Press 
and  Circular  are  interesting  in  showing  the  practice 
that  prevails,  even]with  medicines,  in  a  regular  system 
of  adulteration  or  falsification.  The  writer  says 
Rhubarb  grows  wild  in  all  the  Northern  and  Western 
Provinces,  yet  nowhere  does  it  seem  to  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  invariably  being  found  in  a  wild 
state.  Several  varieties  of  Rhubarb  are  indigenous 
to  China,  some  being  of  very  great  value,  and  others 
almost  worthless.  Shensi  roots  are  by  far  the  most 
esteemed,  those  coming  from  the  Kanchow  district 
being  perhaps  the  more  prized  of  all.  This  Rhubarb, 
the  best  in  the  market,  can  be  readily  distinguished 
from  other  kinds.  The  roots  are  large,  smooth,  and 
extremely  fragrant,  whereas  those  obtained  in  the 
province  of  Szechwan  are  smaller,  rough  on  the 
exterior,  deficient  in  flavour,  and  when  cut  give  out 
little  scent.  Best  Szechwan  Rhubarb  commands  only 
about  one  half  the  price  asked  for  Shensi  Rhubarb, 
while  inferior  qualities  fetch  from  one-tenth  upwards. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  strongly 
many  Chinese  hold  by  the  belief  in  the  utter  inefficacy 
of  roots  grown  in  the  Southern  provinces,  which, 
according  to  their  theory,  are  only  good  to  sell  to  the 
English  barbarians  ;  as  a  fact,  Russian  merchants  look 
at  no  Rhubarb  that  does  not  bear  on  its  face  evidence 
of  a  Northern  derivation.  In  this,  unfortunately,  they 
are  not  imitated  by  their  English  rivals,  who  buy  any- 
thing that  is  offered  so  long  as  the  price  is  sufficiently 
tempting  or  holds  out  a  prospect  of  additional  profit. 


This  points  to  the  necessity  of  medical  men  and  retail 
druggists  exercising  extreme  care  in  the  selection  of 
their  Rhubarb,  and,  perhaps  more  important  still,  to 
buy  only  of  persons  in  whose  judgment  and  honesty 
they  can  place  eniire  dependence.  Another  good 
quality  Rhubarb  comes  to  Tiensing  from  Hsining  in 
Kansuh,  after  which  town  it  takes  its  name.  Chungch" 
Rhubarb  is  also  greatly  prized,  while  Chihuang,  Tai- 
huang,  and  Shanhuang  are  about  as  worthless  as  well 
can  be.  It  is  stated  in  the  paper  from  whence  these 
notes  are  taken  that  without  doubt  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  so-called  Rhubarb  (of  course  ot  inferior  quali- 
ties) is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Dock-root.  "  It 
is  not  exactly  pleasant  to  contemplate  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  rubbish  is  bought  for  the  English  market, 
but  such,  nevertheless,  appears  to  be  the  case.  The 
other  producing  districts  besides  those  mentioned 
above  are  Chinli,  Honan,  and  different  parts  of 
Thibet,  from  whence  several  very  fine  varieties,  for- 
merly sent  overland,  vi&  Kiakta  through  Russia,  are 
obtained." 

— —  Specimen  Fuchsias.  —  No  subject  is  of 
greater  interest  to  the  soft-wooded  plant  growers  than 
the  history  and  cultivation  of  the  Fuchsia.  To  the 
present  race  of  young  gardeners  the  giant  specimens 
of  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago  are  all  but  unknown, 
and  the  varieties — most  of  them,  at  any  rate — that  are 
now  cultivated  are  not  particularly  well  adapted  for 
growing  into  specimens.  Raisers  of  new  varieties  of 
Fuchsias  have  conferred  great  benefits  upon  a  certain 
class  of  people,  and  a  very  large  class  it  must  be 
admitted  ;  but,  upon  the  other  hand,  if  we  have 
gained  in  size  of  flower,  as  we  undoubtedly  have,  we 
have  lost  something  in  habit  for  certain  purposes. 
This  is  where  variety  comes  in  useful.  For  instance, 
many  of  the  old  free-growing  kinds  would  cut  a  sorry 
figure  by  comparison  with  some  of  the  new  ones,  if 
size  of  flower  were  the  only  consideration.  But  there 
are  large  conservatories  to  be  filled  where  the  finest 
variety  in  cultivation  of  dwarf  habit  would  look  a 
mere  pigmy.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is 
desirable  not  to  lose  sight  of  free-growing  kinds,  at  all 
events  until  we  are  furnished  with  something  of 
equally  good  habit  producing  better  flowers.  Of  late 
years  the  absence  of  large  Fuchsias  from  such  struc- 
tures as  we  have  indicated  has  been  most  striking  to 
those  who  remember  what  the  said  structures  used  to 
be  in  former  days.  Plants  that  may  be  grown  from 
6  to  9  feet  high  in  a  season  are  useful,  more  especially 
when  they  are  old  favourites  and  beautiful  as  well. 
Now  is  the  time  to  propagate  plants  for  growing  into 
specimens  next  season.  Struck  in  a  gentle  warmth, 
and  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots  a  week  or 
two  hence,  they  will  be  ready  for  starting  into  growth 
early  in  February,  a  long  way  in  advance  of  spring- 
struck  cuttings.  They  should  be  wintered  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass,  and  kept  partially  dry  at  their  roots, 
but  not  to  an  extent  that  would  cause  the  plants  to 
shrivel  or  to  lose  their  leaves.  In  the  spring,  when 
they  commence  to  grow,  give  them  a  shift  into  a 
larger  pot,  and  plunge  them  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat, 
and  they  will  make  rapid  progress.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  when  the  days  begin  to  get  long,  and  the 
sun  attains  its  full  power,  Fuchsias  refuse  to  grow  as 
they  do  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Hence  the 
importance  of  having  rooted  cuttings  to  begin  with  in 
the  spring,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  old  plants  are 
started  into  growth  and  cuttings  can  be  obtained  from 
them.  A  few  of  the  good  old  sorts  are  Fairest  of  the 
Fair,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Roderick  Dhu,  Madame 
Cornellisen,  Rose  of  Castile,  and  Guiding  Star. 

Clubbing  in  Turnips. — Accepting  the  evi- 
dence, given  chiefly  by  M.  Woronin,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Mr.  A.  Stephen  WiLS0N,of  Kinmundy.as 
conclusive  that  the  disease  is  directly  caused  by  the 
fungus,  Plasmodiophora  Brassier,  and  is  influenced  by 
the  artificial  treatment  alluded  to  in  this  and  former 
reports,  the  lessons  taught,  says  Mr.  JAMIESON,  in 
the  report  of  the  Aberdeen  Association,  seem  to 
imply  the  following  injunctions  :—"  (l.)  Aim  at  a 
condition  of  soil  uncongenial  to  fungoid  growth  by 
cultivating  deeply  and  roughly,  and  only  when  dry; 
draining  subsoil  to  break  the  'pan,' and  otherwise 
maintaining  a  moderate  circulation  of  water  ami  air 
through  the  soil.  (2.)  Reducing  the  supply  of  food 
natural  to  the  Turnip  fungus  [i.e.,  alternate  Potatos  or 
other  root  with  Turnips,  thus  making  an  interval  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  between  two  Turnip  crops,  and, 
especially,  eradicate  constantly  all  plants  allied  to  the 
Turnip  plant,  viz.,  all  Cruciferous  plants,  such  as 
wild  Mustard,   commonly  called  Skcllach  or  Runch). 
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(3.)  Apply  lime  heavily,  and  mix  it  uniformly  with 
Ihc  soil."  Finally,  by  way  ol  prevention  rather  than 
cure — "(4.)  Avoiding  all  vitriolated  or  'dissolved' 
manures.  (5.)  Providing  conditions — both  in  state  of 
soil  and  character  of  plant  food  or  manure — which 
favour  the  steady  growth  of  the  Turnip  without  the 
undue  haste  that  implies  subsequent  weakness," 

Phylloxera  in  Spain. — From  a  report  of 

the  British  Consul  at  Malaga  we  learn  that  nearly 
every  vineyard  in  the  province  of  Malaga,  with  the 
exception  of  the  district  of  La  Vega,  is  more  or  less 
affected  by  Phylloxera,  and  one  vineyard  is  mentioned 
in  which  the  Grape  crop  is  reduced  from  20,000 
arrobas  (an  aroba  =  25  lb.)  to  1000.  The  average  loss 
of  crop  is  estimated  at  70  per  cent.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  vineyards  must  now  be  regarded  as  lost, 
and  if  the  depreciation  continues  at  the  same  rate 
the  whole  of  the  vineyards  will  be  destroyed  in  five 
or  six  years.  The  disease  was  first  discovered  in  a 
vineyard  nearly  1200  miles  from  the  nearest  known 
centre  of  infection.  Senor  Okneta  is  of  opinion 
that  the  only  practical  remedy  in  this  instance  is  the 
introduction  of  American  varieties,  which  resist  the 
Thylloxera  and  thrive  well  in  the  district.  The  best 
kinds  of  Malaga  Vines  have  been  grafted  on  to 
American  stocks  with  satisfactory  results. 

Labels. — A  new  kind  of  plant-label  is  being 

used  on  the  new  rockery  at  Kew.  It  is  a  manufac- 
tured article,  having  the  colour  of  Portland  cement, 
and  is  practically  indestructible  from  wet.  Compared 
with  wooden  labels  that  require  constant  renewal  the 
utility  of  such  an  article  is  at  once  apparent,  even  if 
the  original  expense  is  a  little  greater.  The  label  in 
question  is  of  two  sizes,  one  being  74  inches  long  by 
1  in  width,  and  a  larger  size  \o\  inches  by  I  \  in 
width.  After  painting  in  the  ordinary  way  the  name 
is  written  on,  and  varnished  over  when  dry.  This  plan 
has  the  advantage  of  preserving  the  name,  while 
accumulations  of  dirt  can  be  rubbed  oft*.  The  size 
and  colour  of  the  label  are  also  points  in  its  favour, 
seeing  that  if  too  large  or  too  conspicuously  white 
the  appearance  would  be  very  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  great  number  necessarily  employed.  If  the 
whole  rockery  is  labelled  in  this  way  it  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  public,  as  the  name  is  perfectly  legible 
from  the  walk,  and  any  one  interested  in  a  plant  will 
be  able  at  a  glance  to  read  the  name.  Another  new 
form  of  label  is  being  used  where  utility  rather  than 
ornament  is  studied.  This  consists  of  a  slender  iron 
stand  supporting  an  earthenware  tablet,  on  which  the 
name  is  printed  or  painted  on  horizontally  by  the 
manufacturer.  For  botanical  collections  this  is  in- 
valuable, as  the  name  is  not  liable  to  become  obscure 
through  rusting,  as  in  the  case  of  iron  labels  ;  but  for 
private  places  the  first-mentioned  kind  wil  recom- 
mend itself.  Messrs.  Maw  &  Co.,  Benthall  Tile 
Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire,  are  the  makers,  although 
their  name  occurs  only  on  the  larger  and  more  costly 
kind. 

Protection  for  Plants.— Seeing   that  so 

many  plants  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air  that  require 
protection  in  severe  weather,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
various  expedients  have  been  tried  for  that  end.  On 
the  Kew  rockery  a  very  simple  and  apparently  effi- 
cient course  has  been  adopted.  Prunings  of  ever- 
green Conifers  are  inserted  in  the  ground  so  as  to 
overhang  such  subjects  requiring  protection,  as 
Haberlea  rhodopensis,  Margyricarpus  setosus,  Eryn- 
gium  pandanifolium,  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  Mal- 
vaviscus  geranioides,  Saxifraga  ciliata,  and  others. 
For  deciduous  things  ashes  are  very  good  for  pro- 
tection, but  plants  that  are  naturally  evergreen  are 
liable  to  suffer  if  so  protected  for  a  lengthened  period. 
These  evergreen  branches  while  affording  a  great 
amount  of  protection,  admit  diffused  light  at  all  times, 
and  the  foliage  of  the  plants  gets  the  advantage  of 
atmospheric  change  when  dry  weather  occurs. 

Pine   Growing   at   Frogmore. — At    one 

time  it  was  thought  probable  that  Pine  growing  by 
the  aid  of  leaves  would  be  wholly  superseded  by  the 
more  modern  system  of  heating  by  hot-water  pipes. 
This  to  a  great  extent  has  taken  place,  and  a  great 
saving  of  labour  has  been  effected  thereby.  But  still 
there  are  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  Pine  growing 
m  the  country  to  be  seen  where  the  old-fashioned  leaf- 
beds  are  retained.  In  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore, 
the  Smooth  Cayennes  weigh  upon  an  average  9  lb., 
and  they  are  as  perfect  samples  in  point  of  finish  as  we 


have  ever  seen.  These  superior  examples  are  grown 
upon  leaf-beds  "  planted  out,"  and  they  generally  fruit 
within  eighteen  months.  We  can  well  remember  not 
more  than  a  dozen  years  ago  when  when  it  was  thought 
imperative  to  renew  these  beds  twice  a  year,  and  a 
brisk  undertaking  it  used  to  be  in  large  gardens  fox 
about  a  week.  But  Mr.  Jones  prepares  abed,  plains 
out  his  plants,  and  without  any  further  labour  as  re- 
gards renewing  the  bed  cuts  such  specimens  as  we 
have  referred  to.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  Smooth 
Cayenne  is  the  only  variety  that  is  treated  in  this 
way. 

Ii'O.YM.A   IIorsealli. — Were  it  not  for  the 

fact  that  the  Ipomoeas  are  not  of  much  service  as  cut 
flowers,  their  rich  clusters  of  bright  rose-coloured 
blossoms  would  be  among  the  most  charming  things 
in  existence  at  this  or  any  other  season.  As  a  stove 
creeper,  however,  this  quality  is  not  so  necessary,  as 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  numerous  clusters,  and 
as  one  dies  away  another  comes  out  fresh  to  take  its 
place.  The  appearance  of  a  large  plant  with  the 
clusters  of  flowers  in  various  stages  of  development 
is  extremely  pretty  ;  there  are  as  many  as  fifteen 
buds  to  each  cluster,  which  look  like  Blackberries  in 
their  unexpanded  state,  and  as  the  buds  show  the 
first  symptoms  of  opening  the  red  pips  are  singularly 
striking  and  effective.  We  lately  saw  a  fine  plant  in 
flower  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  nursery,  Upper  Hoi- 
loway,  where  the  plant  is  well  cared  for,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  young  stock  is  also  grown. 

Antiiurium  Andreanum.— Messrs.  Heath 

&  SON,  of  Cheltenham,  send  us  a  perfect  heart- 
shaped  spathe  of  this  fine  plant,  which  measures 
5  inches  in  depth  and  the  same  in  width. 

Publications   Received.— The  Christmas 

Annual  of  Life  (136,  Strand).  —  The  Christmas 
Number  of  the  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic 
News{\4&,  Strand,  W.C.).—The-rVor/d  0/  Wit  and 
Humour,  new  edition,  Part.  I.  (Cassell).  —  The 
Bow  of  Strength,  the  Quiver  Annual  for  1SS2  (Cas- 
sell).—The  City  Press  Diary  (Collingridge).— 
Practical  Hints  on  How  to  Grow  Roses.  By  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Sutton  Amateur  Rose  Society  (Sut- 
ton :  Church.)  An  excellent  little  pamphlet,  on 
which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on  another  occasion. 
— Siberia  in  Asia.  By  Henry  Seebohm  (John 
Murray). — Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist,  Thomas 
Edward.  New  edition.  By  Samuel  Smiles  (John 
Murray). — Nature  at  Home,  from  the  French  of 
Theophile  Gautier,  with  illustrations  by  Karl 
Boumer  (Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.). 

The   Weather. — General  remarks   on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Dec.  4,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  again  been  dull  and  un- 
settled in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  showers  of 
snow,  hail,  sleet,  or  rain  very  frequent.  The  tem- 
perature has  been  considerably  lower  than  during  last 
week,  the  values  being  below  the  mean  in  all  d^tricts 
except  "  England,  S.W.;  "  in  the  east  and  north-east 
of  England  the  deficit  has  been  as  much  as  4°.  The 
maxima  were  usually  low,  and  varied  from  44"  in 
"  England,  N.E.,"  to  55°  in  "  England,  S.W."  On 
Dec.  1  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  35°  in 
London,  while  at  Loughborough  and  Cambridge  the 
highest  reading  recorded  was  only  31°.  The  minima 
were  generally  registered  on  Dec.  1  or  2,  and  ranged 
from  23°  in  "  England,  E.,"  "  England,  N.E.,"  and 
"  England,  N.W.,"  to  28°  in  "  England,  S.W. ,"  and 
"  Ireland,  S."  The  rainfall  has  been  more  than  the 
mean  in  all  districts,  the  excess  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land and  south-west  of  England  being  rather  large. 
Bright  sunshine  percentages  show  a  further  decrease 
almost  everywhere,  ranging  from  12  in" Scotland, W.," 
to  31  in  "England,  S."  Depressions  observed:  — 
Barometric  pressure  over  our  islands  has  again  been 
subject  to  considerable  fluctuations,  while  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  has  generally  varied  from  S.S.W.  to 
W.  and  N.N.W.  Several  depressions  have  appeared 
from  the  westward  or  north-westward,  and  traversed 
our  islands  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  giving  us 
strong  S.W.  winds  or  gales  as  they  approached, 
and  N.W.  gales  or  strong  squally  winds  as  they  dis- 
appeared over  the  North  Sea  or  Germany.  The 
steepest  gradients  were  on  the  2d  and  4th — the  former 
in  the  N.W.  for  S.W.  winds,  and  the  latter  in  the 
N.E.  for  S.E.  winds. 


A   WONDERFUL   STRAWBERRY. 

WHILE  our  friends  the  nurserymen  and  seedsmen 
are  making  up  iheir  lists  of  novelties  to  be  sent  out 
next  season,  we  call  their  attention  to  the  following 
copy  of  a  circular  which  has  reached  us,  and  which 
we  reproduce  verbatim  ft  literatim,  but  without 
assuming  any  responsibility  for  the  statements  made  :— 

DISCOVERY    OF    THE    ENGLISH    STRAW- 
BERRY  WITH  BIG  FRUITS 

REMOUNTING 
it  is 

BEARING  FRUITS  DIKING  THE  WHOLE 
YEAR. 


1  L'AliBft  TH1VOLET" 


"  A  country-priest,  M.  Thiyoii,  i ,  priest  of  Chenoves 
by  Buxy  (SaAne-and- Loire,  has  just  made  a  discovery 
whieh  will  bring  an  entire  revolution  in  the  strawberries' 
culture.  lie  has  just  got  by  seed  plot  an  English  Strauw- 
berry  (big  fruits)  which  blossoms  and  bears  fruits  from 
spring  till  frosts.  In  a  hot-house  it  bears  fruits  during 
all  the  winter,  so  that  now  big  strawberries  may  be  had 
during  the  whole  year. 

"The  fruit  of  this  strawberry-plant  is  about  eleven 
centimetres  round.  Its  colour  is  very  ruddy  and  ist  pulp 
blank  ;  its  odour  is  exquisite. 

"Its  very  numerous  flowers  succeed  each  other  with- 
out any  interruption.  The  plants  have  together  fruits, 
flowers,  pimples.  The  very  year  running-tendrils  give 
flowers  after  two  months. 

"To  have  a  good  fructification  one  ougth  to  cut  the 
running-tendrils  and  dung  much. 

"Thus  only  kind  in  the  wolrd  is  destined  to  take  the 
place  of  all  the  other. 

"  It  was  gratified  with  a  rosy  medal  at  the  horticul- 
tural concourse  of  Chalon-sur-Saone  the  18th  June  o 
this  year. 

"  Mister  the  parish-priester  of  Chenoves  has  committed 
the  sale  of  his  strawberry  to  his  nepheros  MM.  Bouillin. 
These  gentlemen  who  live  in  the  same  country  as  he  and 
are  but  amateurs  cultivate  and  sell  no  other  strawberries 
than  those. 

"  The  discovery  being  quite  new  there  wis  till  no  but 
a  limited  number  of  plants,  amateurs  therefore  must 
hasten  if  they  wish  to  have  any  this  year. 


"  Price  of  one  plant  of  strawberry  returned pasi-paid, 
10  fr.  ;  3  PLANS  -  25  FR.  ;  Paking,  o  fr.  50  cent. 

PAYMENT  -  MANNER. 


"This  simplest  manner  is  sending  post-money  on 
giving  the  order  or  a  cheque  on  '  la  Banque  de  France,' 
or 'le  Credit  Lyonnais.'  However  as  for  those  persons 
prefering  the  recovery  at  home  by  the  post  we  shall  do 
so  for  an  augmentation  of  1  franc. 


GUARANTY  OF  THE  DISCOVERER. 


"  /  undersigned,  J.-B.  Thivolet,  parish-priest  of Che- 
noves, certify  all  contained  in  this  prospect  in  is  conform- 
able to  truth  and  one  nay  h  r,"  on  entire  trust  in  those 
who  have  undertaken  the  sale  of  my  strawberry.  If  any 
body  would  wish  any  supplementary  particulars,  I  am 
ready  to  give  them  to  him.  "  TjIIV'OLET, 

*'  Cure  de  Chenuves,  Membre  de  la  Socicte  d'hoiticuUure  de 
"  Chalon  &ur-Sa6ne. 


To  address  the  all  orders  to  MM.   BOUILLIN  ft  ires 

a  Chenoves  par  Buxy  [Saonc-cl-Loirc)  France. 


OBSERVATION. 


1  To  give  exactly  and  very  legibily  the  postal  address  and 
"  the  name  of  the  arrival  station." 


THE    PLANTING    SEASON. 

Rhododendron  Catawiiiense.—  Those  who  are 
now  engaged  in  forming  or  renovating  shrubbery 
beds  and  borders  would  do  well  to  study  their  colours 
in  planting,  and  keep  in  their  mind's  eye  the  effect 
they  would  like  when  the  natural  season  of  flowering 
comes  round.  The  varieties  in  the  Rhododendron 
genus  alone  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  hard  to  decide 
which  one  would  like  to  plant  from  a  catalogue  de- 
scription. Those  who  neglected  to  pay  a  visit  to  some 
good  nursery  and  mark  their  favourite  kinds  when 
the  plants  were  in  flower  will  now  feel  disappointment 
at  their  neglect,  but  those  who  grow  the  plants  exten- 
sively can  always  supply  the  necessary  information. 
The  variety  above  named  is  one  that  we  have  a  great 
fancy  for  ;  in  a   secluded  situation  the  tints  of  the 
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flowers  are  peculiarly  delicate  and  pleasing,  especially 
towards  evening,  when  they  are  bathed  with  a  heavy 
dew.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  light  pink  to  deep 
rose,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  hue,  which 
adds  much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant. 

Cotoneaster  Hookeri. — Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant in  planting  than  to  be  able  to  select  suitable 
material  for  certain  situations.  Given  a  good  soil,  a 
favourable  aspect,  and  an  abundance  of  good  plants, 
and  any  novice  will  succeed  for  a  time  ;  but  invert 
the  order  of  things,  and  you  place  him  in  a  difficulty 
from  which  he  cannot  readily  extricate  himself. 
There  are  many  plants,  for  instance,  that  dwindle 
and  eventually  die  in  shaded  situations,  while  there 
are  others  that  succeed  well  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. In  the  Cotoneaster  so  named  in  Mr.  Noble's 
nursery,  and,  we  presume,  in  others,  we  have  a  plant 
that  will  grow  freely  and  produce  its  rich  scarlet 
berries  under  almost  any  degree  of  shade,  and  it  is  a 
plant  which  should  be  more  largely  cultivated  in  all 
gardens.  Where  people  have  put  the  round  man  in 
the  square  hole  from  want  of  experience,  now  is  the 
time  to  remedy  the  defect  and  go  in  for  a  better  show 
another  season. 

Cotoneaster  Simonsii.  —  From  observations 
made  from  time  to  time  by  one  or  more  correspondents 
it  would  appear  that  the  true  habit  and  nature  of  this 
plant  is  not  clearly  understood.  It  is  a  rapid  grower 
and  is  rather  a  coarse  plant  after  a  year  or  two's 
growth.  It  grows  from  12  to  iS  inches,  and  in  a  rich 
soil  sometimes  more,  in  a  season.  In  large  estates  in 
the  country  it  is  planted  for  filling  up  where  new 
grounds  are  being  laid  out,  owing  to  its  rapid  growth. 
We  have  grubbed  it  up  by  the  cartload  and 
despatched  it  to  the  burning  heap  to  make  room  for 
better  things,  after  it  had  reached  a  height  of  from 
8  to  10  feet.  It  is  cheap  and  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses, and  among  its  other  qualities  it  possesses  a 
great  attraction  for  pheasants,  who  are  very  fond  of  its 
berries  and  will  leave  their  own  preserves  for  any 
home  that  offers  them  the  luxury  alluded  to.  Those, 
therefore,  who  have  an  interest  in  their  preserves 
should  not  forget  to  plant  Cotoneaster  Simonsii. 
We  hope  no  one  will  plant  it  with  a  view  of  alluring 
their  neighbour's  pheasants  into  their  own  preserves  ! 


HOLLYHOCK    INSECTS. 

The  large  size  of  the  Hollyhock  naturally  induces 
a  number  of  insect  enemies  to  attack  it,  in  addition  to 
the  various  species  of  fungoid  parasites,  several  of 
which  have  been  recently  illustrated  in  the  pages  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  In  our  issue  of  Septem- 
ber 9  we  described  the  proceedings  of  the  larva;  of 
a  small  moth  which  attack  the  seed  buds  of  this 
plant,  and  we  now  give  figures  of  two  other  insects 
which  we  have  found  to  be  still  more  injurious. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  small  pretty  beetle  belonging 
to  the  family  Chrysomelida;,  named  Haltica  (Poda- 
grica)  fuscipes  by  Fabricius,  Marsham,  &c.  It  is  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  represented 
magnified  in  our  lower  right-hand  figure  (fig.  136).  It 
is  of  a  black  colour,  with  the  head  and  thorax  orange- 
red,  and  the  wing-cases  high-polished,  greenish  blue- 
black,  and  finely  punctured  ;  the  legs  and  antenna;  are 
black,  the  basal  joints  of  the  latter  organs  being 
fulvous.  The  hind  legs  are  not  nearly  so  much  in- 
crassated  as  in  most  ot  the  Haltica;  or  flea  beetles,  of 
which  the  Turnip  flea  beetle  is  a  well-known  example. 
It  very  closely  resembles  the  Chrysomela  Polygoni, 
Linn.,  but  is  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  body.  I  have  found  this  insect  through- 
out the  summer  mostly  on  Hollyhock  plants, 
completely  destroying  them  whilst  of  small  size 
at  the  beginning  of  May  by  eating  out  the 
whole  of  the  crown  of  each  plant.  At  a  later  period 
of  the  year,  in  August,  they  gnaw  holes  in  the  leaves 
as  represented  in  our  upper  left-hand  figure.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  eggs  are  deposited,  or  where  the 
larva;  are  to  be  found,  but  suppose  the  latter  feed 
upon  the  inner  substance  of  the  leaves,  forming  bur- 
rows in  the  same  way  as  the  larva;  of  the  Turnip  flea 
beetle  have  been  ascertained  to  injure  the  Turnip 
leaves,  or  the  larva;  of  the  Chrysanthemum  or  Beet 
leaf  miners  form  mines  in  the  leaves  of  those  plants. 
For  several  years  my  Hollyhock  plants  have  been 
almost  eaten  up  by  these  little  beetles. 

The  other  small  beetle  represented  in  our  lower 
left-hand  figure  is  one  of  the  small  weevils  belonging 
to   the  genus   Apion,  named  Apion   a;neum.     It   is 


about  the  same  length  as  the  Haltica  (the  natural  size 
of  each  being  indicated  by  the  small  line  at  the  side 
of  each  figure),  but  it  is  more  elongated  and  Pear- 
shaped  (whence  the  generic  name) ;  it  is  of  a  black 
colour,  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  elytra  very 
glossy  and  brassy-green.  The  head  and  thorax  are 
finely  punctured,  the  former  with  a  small  oval  depres- 
sion between  the  eyes  and  the  latter  with  a  similar 
but  larger  depression  in  the  middle  of  the  hind-part ; 
the  rest  of  the  head  and  thorax  is  more  strongly  punc- 
tured ;  the  elytra  are  more  finely  punctured,  and  are 
longitudinally  marked  with  fine  impressed  lines. 

This  insect  attacks  the  Hollyhock  plants  in  a  very 
different  manner  to  the  Haltica,  by  boring  into  the 
pith  of  the  stem  of  the  plant,  forming  longitudinal 
burrows  and  making  small  circular  holes  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  insect,  as  represented  in  our  upper  right- 
hand  figure,  thus  retarding  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

I  also  obtained  from  the  Hollyhock  another  species 
of  Apion  (A.  malvarum),  which  is  ordinarily  attached 
to  the  Mallows  (of  which  natural  family  the  Holly- 
hock is  a  member).  It  is  smaller  than  A.  reneum, 
and  black,  without  any  brassy  gloss. 

In  the  month  of  July  I  also  received  from  a  corre- 
spondent a  specimen  of  the  small  rove  beetle  (Oxy- 
telus  morsitans),  which  had  been  found  in  the  wounds 
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of  diseased  Hollyhock  stems,  from  which  also  I 
obtained  several  specimens  of  a  minute  semiglobose 
species  of  Acarid  with  a  very  hard  skin  and  of  a 
chestnut-brown  colour.  These  latter  and  the  Oxyte- 
lus  were,  however,  probably  only  occasional  visitors, 
attracted  to  the  wounds  of  the  plants  by  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  vegetable  tissues.  /.  0.  W. 


Anemone  fulgens.— It  is  said  that  the  de- 
mand for  this  fine  scarlet  Wind  Flower  has  been  so 
unprecedentedly  large  during  the  past  season  that  it  is 
now  quite  scarce,  and  those  who  grow  it  in  quan- 
tities are  sweeping  the  country  to  get  supplies.  Its 
comparative  scarcity  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  spring  of  the  present  year  the  plant  flowered 
wonderfully  well,  and  it  was  much  praised  (as  it 
always  deserves  tj  be)  in  the  gardening  papers.  Thus 
it  was  there  was  such  a  run  on  it,  and  many  a  garden 
in  which  this  flower  was  unknown  will  be  brightened 
by  its  presence  in  the  coming  winter  and  spring.  But 
how  abnormally  active  this  Anemone  is  just  now  !  It 
has  sent  up  leaves,  and  already  flower-stems  are  suc- 
ceeding to  them  ;  and  this  activity  is  general  rather 
than  particular.  Of  many  plants  it  may  be  said  that 
they  have  never  ceased  to  grow  up  to  this  time,  and 
some  cold  but  not  too  severe  weather  would  be  wel- 
comed as  a  needful  check  to  precocious  vegetation. 


JiOME     ^Or^ESPONDJENCE. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees.— It  is  exceedingly  disappointing  to  those  who 
are  anxious  to  see  some  genuine  reforms  made  in  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  South  Kensington  com- 
mittees, and  thus  extend  and  enhance  the  reputation 
of  the  Society,  to  find  a  gentleman  of  such  undoubted 
horticultural  proclivities  as  is  Mr.  Wilson  simply 
falling  back  upon  the  old  stock  theme  of  threadbare 
apologists,  and  asking,  not  what  base  of  truth  there 
may  be  in  what  "  X."  may  say,  but  "  Who  is  '  X.'  ?  " 
It  is  that  kind  of  stolid  indifference  to  external  opinion 
which  has  always  been  the  bane  of  public  bodies  and 
which  has  brought  so  many  to  grief,  and  which,  if  Mr. 
Wilson,  excellent  and  kindhearted  gentleman  that  he  is, 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  Council, 
threatens  also  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  even  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  I  have  before  said  and 
again  repeat  that  the  most  important  horticultural 
work  being  performed  by  that  Society  is  being  done 
through  its  committees.  Even  the  very  valuable  work 
done  at  Chiswick  depends  for  its  value  very  much  upon 
the  capacity  of  its  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  to 
estimate  and  appreciate  it  ;  but  to  the  vast  body  of 
the  gardening  iraternity,  and  to  the  trade  especially, 
the  committees  are  the  most  important  working  por- 
tion of  the  Society's  operations,  while  to  the  amateur 
they  really  represent  the  whole  work  of  the  Society, 
and  are  completely  indentified  with  it.  They  have 
considerable  prestige,  indeed  a  prestige  held  by  no 
other  horticultural  body,  simply  because  they  are  widely 
assumed  to  consist  of  the  best  men  suited  for  their 
particular  duties  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  With 
respect  to  some  rearrangement  and  varied  working  of 
these  committees,  even  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  some 
change  is  desirable,  and  that  point  being  ad- 
mitted it  is  no  longer  arguable ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tially an  unimportant  one  as  compared  with  the 
much  greater  one  as  to  who  shall  constitute  members 
of  the  committees.  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  deny 
the  assertion,  not  made  by  me,  but  still  in  these 
columns,  that  sometimes  only  five  or  six  members  out 
perhaps  of  twenty  present  vote  certificates,  and 
country  horticulturists  who  have  hitherto  held 
the  committees  in  something  like  awe  will  read  with 
astonishment  that  such  is  the  case.  I  do  not  expect 
that  every  member  should  be  conversant  with  every 
kind  of  plant  brought  before  it,  but  if  in  rare  cases  there 
are  those  few  only  present  who  can  give  an  opinion 
that  is  held  reliable,  surely  it  exhibits  wanton 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers that  they  do  not  accept  the  judgment  of 
their  colleagues,  and  vote  accordingly.  But  it  is  the 
disproportionate  appointment  of  speciality  men  en- 
tailing this  evil  of  indifference  to  plants  of  which  they 
know  little  or  nothing  that  is  the  source  of  one  of  the 
chief  evils  from  which  the  committees  suffer.  Life- 
long services  to  horticulture,  and  a  wide,  general 
knowledge  of  things,  go  for  little  in  selecting  mem- 
bers as  compared  with  the  mushroom  popularity  of 
some  specialist,  who  may  know  one  particular  section 
of  plants  well,  but  little  or  nothing  of  the  vast  family 
outside  of  his  own  particular  fancy.  Your  specialist, 
too,  is  very  often  not  the  best  judge  as  to  the  merits  of 
Mowers  or  fruits,  because  he  comes  to  the  consider- 
ation of  them  with  certain  strong  biased  opinions,  and 
probably  will  view  them  from  some  narrow  standpoint 
rather  than  from  that  broad  base  which  would 
characterise  the  man  who  may  well  be  described  in 
horticultural  language  as  an  universalist.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  far  from  touching  the  sore  when  he  men- 
tions the  names  of  a  Moore,  a  Little,  or  a  Mcintosh. 
No  one  wishes  to  see  these  gentlemen  removed  from 
the  committees,  and  all  freely  recognise  in  them 
knowledge  that  is  rather  wider  than  is  the 
cramped  information  found  in  the  specialist. 
It  is  most  important  that  gentlemen  of  re- 
cognised horticultural  status,  Mr.  Wilson  himself 
included,  should  be  members  of  these  committees. 
No  one  quarrels  with  their  inclusion,  but  no  one  has 
given  reason  why  men  of  absolutely  no  horticultural 
status  are  found  on  the  committees,  and  whose 
presence  there  naturally  excludes  others  who  won  their 
spurs  in  the  horticultural  world  years  since,  and 
will  not  lose  them  whilst  life  remains.  Mr.  Wilson 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  either  I  or 
any  one  else  think  the  committees  are  subject  to 
undue  influences,  if  in  using  that  term  he  means 
corrupt  influences.  The  worst  form  of  influence 
is  that  seen  in  the  existence  on  the  committees  of 
not  a  few  weak  men,  who,  having  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  what  may  be  before  them,  are  either  stolidly 
indifferent,  and  thus  enable  a  small  minority  to  vote 
a  certificate,  or  who  will  follow  a  lead  that  perhaps 
is  not  a  safe  one.  The  acceptance  of  my  suggestion 
as  to  the  invitation  of  distinguished  horticulturists, 
not  members  of  the  committees,  to  a  seat  at  these 
bodies  when  visiting  South  Kensington,  seems  to  be 
very  materially  qualified  by  Mr.  Wilson's  objection  to 
their  power  of  voting.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
"  Whilst  we  recognise  in  you  an  eminent  horticulturist, 
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yet  we  cannot  grant  you  the  privilege  of  giving 
effect  to  any  opinion  you  may  entertain  upon  the 
merits  of  plants  or  other  objects  put  before  you, 
simply  because  you  are  not  one  of  the  permanent 
elect."  Surely  no  official  of  the  Society  will  be  invited 
to  kiss  a  gentleman  on  one  cheek,  and  smite  him 
on  the  other,  as  Mr.  Wilson  thus  suggests.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  any  distinguished  horticulturist 
would  accept  so  questionable  an  honour.  -V. 

In  answer  to  the  Editor's  query  why  visitors, 

if  admitted  to  the  ^committees'  meetings,  should  not 
vote,  I  think  this  would  be  objected  to  on  several 
grounds,  the  principal  one  being  that  the  committees 
are  appointed  judges  for  the  year,  their  names  pub- 
lished, and  exhibits  sent  in  on  the  faith  of  them.  If 
visitors  were  allowed  to  vote  there  might  be  cases, 
where  opinions  ran  even,  when  their  vote  might  decide 
the  award,  although  they  had  never  been  regularly 
constituted  judges.   George  F,  Wilson, 

I   am  not  the  unknown   quantity    X   which 

Mr.  Wilson  wishes  to  discover,  but  quite  an  outsider 
and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is  worked.  As  such  may  I  ask 
where  I  can  find  an  explanation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  certificates  are  given  by  the  Society  ?  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  they  were  a  reward  for 
any  new  garden  (lower  exhibited  at  their  meetings, 
which  had  especial  merit  as  a  novelty,  whether  it  was 
a  species  or  a  variety  :  but'a  year  or  two  ago  I  was  told 
— though,  if  it  is  not  true,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
contradicted — that  a  First-class  Certificate  was  given 
to  a  common  wild  British  plant,  which  I  had  grown  in 
my  garden  for  twenty  years — the  white  variety  of 
Malva  moschata,  a  beautiful  flower  enough,  but 
no  novelty  either  to  gardens  or  roadsides — but 
a  similar  award  was  refused  to  that  choice  and 
lovely  ornament  of  our  spring  gardens,  Chionodoxa 
Lucilice.  I  think  that  where  bloated  monstrosities  in 
Cockscombs  and  Balsams  are  preferred  in  honour  to 
such  a  gem  as  this,  the  discerning  public  will  hardly 
allow  themselves  to  be  guided  in  their  taste  by  the 
awards  given.  C,  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  /faff,  Malpas, 
Dee.  2.  [Chionodoxa  Luciliee  was  ultimately  and  not 
without  much  persistency  certificated  by  the  Floral 
Committee.  At  the  first  time  of  asking  the  certifi- 
cate was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  materials  were 
insufficient.  Ed.] 

I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  suggestion  made 

by  your  correspondent  (p.  692),  and  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Wilson  at  p.  723 — that  eminent  horticulturists,  not 
only  from  the  country  but  from  the  neighbourhood, 
who  may  happen  to  be  present  were  to  be  invited  to 
a  seat  at  the  table,  and  also  to  vote,  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  committees  would  be  greatly  promoted. 
I  think  their  presence  at  the  table  without  a  vote 
would  be  an  anomaly.  Eminent  horticulturists  are 
generally  speciality  men,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  met  with 
only  on  occasions  when  subjects  they  have  a  fancy 
for  are  likely  to  be  forthcoming  ;  thus  the  services  of 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subjects  likely  to  be  most 
prominent  would  be  secured.  I  cannot  see  the 
necessity  of  an  award  higher  than  a  First-class  Certi- 
ficate ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  is  possible  to 
enhance  such  an  award.  In  case  any  subject  should 
possess  some  special  merit  which  would  not  be  made 
sufficiently  prominent  by  that  award,  I  would  suggest 
that  such  merit  be  endorsed  on  the  certificate,  and 
that  the  Society  should  charge  itself  with  the  duty  of 
reporting  upon,  describing,  and  setting  forth  the 
particular  merits  possessed  by  all  subjects  certifi- 
cated by  its  committees,  and  that  such  report  be  duly 
published  for  the  guidance  of  the  public.  Henry  Eek~ 
ford,  Borcatton  Park,  Baschurch,  Salop. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 
—  Will  you  allow  me  to  state,  in  response  to 
numerous  inquiries,  that  out  of  the  eighteen  pensioners 
to  be  added  to  the  list  in  January  seven  persons,  who, 
or  their  husbands,  have  been  subscribers  for  periods 
varying  from  sixteen  to  thirty-seven  years,  will  be 
placed  on  the  list  without  any  election,  in  strict  con- 
formity with  Rule  No.  6,  and  that  the  remaining 
eleven  will  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  subscribers 
from  a  list  of  twenty-three  candidates,  all  of  whom,  I 
am  sarry  to  say,  seem  to  be  in  urgent  need  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Institution.  The  amount  received 
from  the  Pension  Augmentation  Fund  collection, 
which  was  closed  on  November  30,  is  ifioz  $s.  t[d., 
being  an  increase  of  ,£40  14J.  iOr/.  over  that  of 
last  year.  I  again  beg  to  say  that  the  voting-papers 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers  on  or  about 
December  16,  and  that  should  any  subscriber  by  mis- 
chance not  receive  one,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
by  a  notification  to  that  effect  being  made  to  me,  in 
order  that  the  error  may  be  rectified.  Edward  R. 
Cutler,  Secretary,  14,  Tavistock  Ro^o,  IV.C. 

Azalea  rosaeflora. — This  is  a  new  variety,  and 
quite  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  varieties  of  A. 
indica,  of  which  we  have  so  many  beautiful  kinds. 
It  was  imported  from  Japan  some  years  ago.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  A. 
amcena.  It  is  free  in  growth,  compact  in  form,  with 
leaves  slightly  larger  than  those  of  A.  amcena.  Its 
chief  attraction,  however,  resides  in  the  beautiful  Rose- 


like blossoms,  each  blossom  retaining  its  freshness 
and  beauty  for  several  weeks  together.  We  saw 
examples  of  it  a  few  days  since  at  Messrs.  Jas.  Back- 
house &  Son's,  York.  A  specimen  which  was  about 
iS  inches  high  was  very  conspicuous,  with  these 
lovelycircular  flowers  dotted  overitseven  surface.  The 
flowers  are  rosy-salmon  in  colour,  and  nearly  3  inches 
in  diameter ;  the  outer  petals  arc  \  inch  wide, 
and  are  all  recurved ;  those  near  the  centre 
are  narrower  and  shorter,  while  those  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  blossom  are  short  and  incurved — 
folding  over  each  other,  thus  forming  a  small  unopened 
bud.  Judging  from  the  freedom  with  which  the 
flowers  are  produced,  even  on  very  small  plants,  the 
season  of  the  year  when  they  appear,  and  the  pro- 
bable hardiness  of  the  plant,  we  doubt  not  it  will 
prove  a  most  welcome  and  valuable  acquisition. 
R.  P. 

The  Schoolmaster  Potato.— The  suggestion  of 
Mr.  R.  Dean  at  p.  692  is  a  very  good  one,  that  a  trial 
should  be  made  at  Chiswick.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  some  to  Mr.  Barron,  if  he  will  favour  us  with 
growing  them,  from  the  original  stock.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough. 

The  Currant  Bud  Disease,— For  some  years 
past  Black  Currants  in  the  West  of  Scotland  have 
suffered  severely  from  a  form  of  disease  known  as 
"Double  Bud,"  which  renders  the  plants  fruitless, 
and  consequently  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  for  which 
no  satisfactory  remedy  seems  generally  known.^  Any 
information  regarding  it — either  cause,  prevention,  or 
cure — would  be  a  great  boon  to  gardeners  in  these 


Fig.  137.— the  currant  bud  mite. 


districts,  very  many  of  whom  are  at  present  com- 
pelled to  destroy  the  bushes  they  have,  as  their 
only  recourse,  before  putting  in  fresh  planta- 
tions, to  secure,  if  possible,  a  few  years'  crops,  before 
these  new  plants  go  the  way  of  their  predecessors. 
W.  L.,  Pollokshields,  Glasgoiv.  [The  cause  of  the 
disease  is  a  mite,  illustrated  and  described  from 
specimens  sent  from  the  West  of  Scotland  in  1869, 
p.  841  (fig.  137).  We  know  of  no  other  remedy 
than  severe  pruning  and  burning,  but  print  our  cor- 
respondent's letter  in  the  hope  of  gaining  further 
information.  Ed.] 

Nicotiana  affinis. — This  plant  has  proved  more 
hardy  here  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  A  few 
plants  of  it  were  cut  back  after  flowering  through  the 
winter,  and  were  planted  out-of-doors  in  a  sheltered 
position  early  in  June,  by  which  time  they  were  well 
started  into  growth  ;  they  soon  commenced  flower- 
ing, and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  thermometer 
began  to  go  below  450  at  night,  when  they  lost  their 
scent  and  flowered  less  freely.  The  plants,  however, 
survived,  and  produced  a  few  flowers,  until  Nov.  18, 
when  we  had  90  of  frost,  which  finished  them.  As 
one  of  the  plants  has  lately  thrown  up  some  shoots 
from  the  roots  it  may  yet  prove  to  be  of  perennial 
duration  in  a  proper  temperature.  I  noticed  as  the 
weather  got  cooler  the  flowers  remained  more  or  less 
open  all  day.    IV.  H.  Divers,  Burghley. 

Cotton  Slag,  or  Slag  Felt.— The  Cotton  slag 
"  Thorne  ,:  inquires  about  in  your  last  issue  is,  doubt- 
less, Baatsch's  Patent  Slag  Felt,  and  the  address  he 
requires"  is,  The  Silicate  Cotton  Works,  Perren 
Street,  Ryland  Road,  Kentish  Town.  I  made  a 
note  of  this  felt  at  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition 


at  South  Kensington,  as  likely  to  be  very  useful  for 
many  purposes  in  connection  with  horticultural  ap- 
paratus and  appliances.  It  is  said  to  be  prepared 
from  the  refuse  from  blast  furnaces,  and  is,  I  think,  a 
wonderful  production,  the  merits  of  which  deserve  fuller 
recognition.  For  economising  heat  in  hot-water  pipes 
and  boilers,  for  protecting  cold-water  pipes,  &<•■,  from 
the  action  of  frost,  for  packing  round  flues  that  are 
liable  to  overheating,  and  are  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  wood  or  other  combustibles,  and  for  many  similar 
purposes  it  is  excellent,  being,  as  I  have  proved,  a 
capital  non-conducter  of  heat  and  perfectly  incom- 
bustible. Geo.  Dufiicld,  Wituhmore  Hill.  [Such 
things  should  be  advertised.  Ed.] 

A  Novel  Manure.— I  recently  obtained  from  the 
cellar  of  an  unoccupied  mansion  about  a  peck  of  the 
solid  excreta  of  a  colony  of  bats.  As  the  public  are 
promised  a  large  supply  of  this  kind  of  guano  from 
the  caves  of  Borneo  very  shortly,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  ascertain  its  value  beforehand.  I  have  no  means 
of  thoroughly  analysing  what  I  have,  but  will  gladly 
send  a  sample  to  any  of  your  readers  who  would 
undertake  to  do  so.  In  the  meantime  I  have  dis- 
covered that  it  gives  off  ammonia  very  freely  when 
mixed  with  lime  and  water,  and  am  also  trying  it  for 
some  soft-wooded  plants  against  equat  quantities  of 
Clay's  P'crtiliser.  A.  G.  Brid^eman,  Mar  tow. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke. — A  friend  living  in 
France,  to  whom  I  wrote  about  this  name,  inquired 
of  M.  Vilmorin,  of  the  well-known  Paris  firm,  what 
was  understood  in  France  by  M  Artichoke  de  Jeru- 
salem," and  whether  he  did  not  think  the  English 
application  of  the  name  to  the  root  of  Helianthus 
tuberosus  was  connected  with  Girasole?  It  will  be 
seen  that  M.  Vilmorin's  reply,  of  which  I  give  the 
substance,  supports  the  opinion  of  Canon  Ellacombe. 
"You  will  find  *  Artichaut  de  Jerusalem  '  given  as  a 
synonym  of  '  Patisson,'  the  name  we  give  to  a  Gourd 
producing  small  flattened  crowned  fruit  of  irregular 
outline,  of  which  I  enclose  figures.  As  for  the  origin 
of  the  name  [Custard-Marrow],  we  know  nothing 
about  it.  What  you  suggest  with  regard  to  the 
Topinambour  might  be  plausible  enough  ;  but  need 
we  generally  attach  any  importance  at  all  to  these 
popular  names,  which  may  very  likely  have  been 
invented  to  mislead  as  to  the  habitat  of  the  plant,  or 
to  denote  its  foreign  origin?  The  Jurusalem  Sage 
is  Phlomis  fruticosa,  a  plant  of  Southern  Europe,  but 
commoner  in  Spain  than  further  east.  We  also  give 
the  name  of '  Jerusalem  Thorn '  to  Parkinsoniaaculeata, 
a  West  Indian  Plant.  Fancy  evidently  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  these  names.  On  referring  to  the 
Lexicon  of  Littre,  we  find  that  Patisson  is  the  Cucur- 
bita  melopepo  of  Linnaeus,  and  that  its  synonyms  are 
'  Artichaut  de  Jerusalem '  and  '  Artichaut  d'Espagne.' " 
C.  Wollev  Dod,  Edge  Hilt,  Malpas,  Nov.  30. 

With  reference  to  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke, 

at  p.  660,  and  to  the  rejoinder  made  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Ellacombe,  at  p.  692,  I  may  remark  that 
your  correspondent,  "  W.  O.  M.,"  is  quite  in  error 
in  supposing  that  the  Italian  name  is  Girasole  Arti- 
ciocco— Girasole  or  Giralsole  is  the  name  of  the  Sun- 
flower—Articiocco  is  not  Italian  at  all,  no  such  word 
exists  in  that  language.  An  Artichoke  in  Italian  is 
Carcinfo,  and  the  Italian  name  of  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
is  Tartufi  bianchi.  H.  J.  Ross,  Castagnolo,  a  Lastra, 
a  Signa, 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  confirmatory 

of  what  "  W.  O.  M."  has  said  in  praise  of  this  most 
useful  and  agreeable  vegetable,  for  I  have  often  been 
puzzled  to  know  why  the  poorer  classes  who,  in  the 
country  at  any  rate,  have  garden  ground,  do  not 
cultivate  these  Artichokes,  which  are  so  easy  to  grow, 
and  so  exceedingly  prolific.  Once  planted  in  a  piece 
of  land  they  are  difficult  to  eradicate,  for  the  smallest 
tuber  left  in  the  soil  will  throw  up  a  plant  next  year ; 
but  my  experience  of  the  poor  classes  shows  me 
that  they  seldom  value  inexpensive  articles,  and  are, 
despite  School  Boards,  very  prejudiced  and  un- 
enlightened in  many  respects.  A  labourer's  wife, 
who  would  turn  up  her  nose  at  Artichokes,  which 
"grew  like  all  along  of  themselves  "  in  the  country, 
would,  if  she  went  to  live  in  a  town,  and  had  to  pay 
4d.  a  pound  for  them,  value  them  greatly,  and  say 
"  they  was  quite  a  gentry  dish."  "  Palestine  soup  " 
is  made  of  them,  and  they  form,  as  "  W.  O.  M." 
states,  a  good  basis  for  various  brown  soups.  I  often 
dress  them  the  French  way  : — Boil  until  nearly 
tender,  drain  well,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  fry  a  light  brown  in  butter,  or  fry  them 
in  a  well-made  batter.  Layers  of  cut  Artichokes 
impart  a  very  nice  flavour  to  veal  and  ham  and  chicken 
pies.  I  always  put  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  in 
the  cold  water  into  which  the  Artichokes,  after  being 
washed  and  pared,  are  thrown  to  stand  in.  It  makes 
them  beautifully  white,  and  this,  if  the  vegetables  are 
to  be  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way,  either  plain  boiled 
or  mashed,  is  essential.  Helen  Walney,  Liss,  Hants, 

Centropogon  Lucyanus.  —  This  is  one  of  the 
very  best  things  that  can  be  grown  for  flowering  at  this 
season,  sending  up  as  it  does  vast  quantities  ol  bright 
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rosy-red  .Eschynanthus-like  blooms,  which  not  only 
show  themselves  in  large  clusters  at  the  end  of  every 
shoot,  but  at  almost  every  joint,  for  when  the  tops  are 
cut,  or  cease  flowering,  the  plants  break  again  below 
and  continue  more  or  less  gay  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter.  As  the  habit  of  this  Centropogon  is  some- 
what loo^e  and  spreading,  it  may  be  grown  either  in 
baskets  or  pots,  in  the  former  of  which,  suspended 
from  the  roof  or  house,  and  tied  or  pegged  down  a 
bit,  it  shows  itself  off  to  advantage,  and  comes  all  the 
brighter  for  the  extra  exposure  it  gets.  In  pots  it  is 
necessary  to  tie  it  up  a  little  to  stakes,  when  it  may 
be  made  to  make  neat,  handsome  specimens,  as  it 
carries  plenty  of  fresh  pleasing  green  foliage  right 
down  to  its  base,  from  whence  the  numerous  branches 
emanate  from  a  strong  looking  crown.  To  have  large 
plants  theyshould  be  kept  the  year  over,  and  when  they 
have  done  blooming,  they  should  be  rested  for  a  month 
or  so  by  being  kept  moderately  dry,  when  they  may  be 
cut  back,  shaken  out,  and  repotted.  The  soil  that  suits 
them  best  is  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  in  about 
equal  parts,  to  which  should  be  added  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sand  to  keep  it  open  and  porous.  To 
give  the  plants  a  fresh  start,  they  must  have  a  brisk 
moist  heat,  but  very  little  water  at  the  roots  till  they 
get  well  into  growth,  when  after  about  the  end  of 
May  they  will  succeed  best  plunged  in  a  pit  or 
frame,  where,  if  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  stove  plants 
during  the  summer,  they  will  make  fine  stuff  by  the 
autumn,  and  should  then  be  moved  into  a  house 
where  they  can  have  plenty  of  light,  and  a  temperature 
ranging  between  6o°  and  700.  Centropogon  Lucy- 
anus  strikes  freely  from  cuttings,  which  should  be 
taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  inserted  in  sharp  sandy 
soil,  and  kept  close  under  a  bell  or  handglass  till  they 
root.  The  only  insects  that  appear  to  affect  the 
plants  are  green  and  white  fly,  the  latter  of  which  has 
been  very  troublesome  with  us,  and  most  difficult  to 
destroy.  To  get  rid  of  the  first  named  is  easy  enough, 
but  the  white  appear  to  be  proof  against  the  fumes  of 
tobacco,  and  flit  about  on  Beans,  Bouvardias,  Salvias, 
and  Lantanas,  on  which  they  increase  and  spread  at  a 
very  fast  rate.  J.  S, 

Trichomanes  Hartii.  — In  reference  to  the  new 
Trichomanes  Hartii,  Baker,  described  at  p.  68o,  I 
wish  to  state  that  the  plants  were  not  sent  direct  to 
myself,  but  to  George  V.  Hart,  Esq.,  of  14,  Lower 
Pembroke  Street,  Dublin,  who  is  a  devoted  lover  and 
cultivator  ofTrichomanes,  Hymenophyllums,  and  other 
rare  Ferns.  It  was  to  Mr.  George  Hart  that  we  are 
immediately  indebted  for  our  living  plants  of  this  new 
species,  and  it  was  this  gentleman  who  encouraged 
his  brother,  Dr.  W.  H.  Hart,  who  found  this  species 
in  Sierra  Leone,  to  send  home  consignments  of  living 
plants.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 

Gloxinias  for  Winter  Flowering. — As  all 
flowers  obtainable  are  acceptable  at  this  dull  season 
of  the  year,  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  many 
of  your  readers  to  know  that  I  have  now  (Nov.  27)  a 
batch  of  seedlings  in  full  bloom,  several  of  the  plants 
carrying  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  fully  expanded 
flowers,  besides  numerous  buds,  and  several  of  the 
plants  promise  to  continue  flowering  up  till  Christ- 
mas, while  the  colours  to  all  appearance  are  as  rich  and 
varied  as  any  I  have  seen  in  flower  at  midsummer. 
The  plants  in  question  were  raised  from  a  packet  of 
seeds  sown  in  March.  They  were  grown  on  quickly 
in  heat  and  were  showing  flower-buds  freely  by  the 
beginning  of  July,  being  then  in  4-inch  pots,  but  the 
family  being  then  about  leaving  for  Scotland  they 
would  have  been  of  no  service  to  us,  so  by  way  of  trial 
I  had  all  the  flower-buds  pinched  out,  gave  them  a 
shift  into  5-inch  pots,  and  after  allowing  them  time 
to  get  established  therein,  I  had  them  removed  to  a 
shelf  on  the  north  side  of  a  cool  house,  where  they 
had  just  sufficient  water  to  keep  them  fresh  and 
green.  At  the  beginning  of  October  I  had  them 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  span-roofed  forcing-house, 
where  they  were  subject  to  a  temperature  of  650  to 
750,  rising  to  8o°  by  sun-heat.  The  result  has  been 
very  gratifying,  for  the  plants  began  to  throw  up 
flower-buds  freely  almost  immediately,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month  they  have  made  our 
stove  quite  gay  in  combination  with  a  useful  lot  of 
Gesneras,  which  have  been  flowering  freely  during 
the  same  period.  From  the  experience  thus  ob- 
tained, I  need  hardly  say  that  in  future  I  shall  expect 
to  get  a  batch  of  Gloxinias  in  flower  for  November 
and  December  with  as  much  ease  as  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums or  Cyclamens.  J.  Seward,  Ford  Manor, 

Schizostylis  coccinea.  —  This  brilliant  Irid- 
aceous  plant  has  already  received  many  notices,  and  yet 
it  is  not  half  so  much  cultivated  as  its  merits  deserve, 
for,  whether  for  furnishing  purposes  or  forsupplying  cut 
bloom,  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  grown, 
as  it  is  not  only  exceedingly  showy  and  free,  but  it 
comes  in  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  not  over  plen- 
tiful, and  lasts  a  long  time  in  perfection,  continuing 
to  open  its  blossoms  in  water  when  cut  almost  as  well 
as  on  the  plants.  Its  hardiness  makes  it  more  valuable, 


and  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour,  as  it  may  be 
planted  on  a  border  in  any  warm  sheltered  part, 
and  there  be  cut  from  till  Christmas  or  after.  It 
looks  and  does  best,  however,  in  the  greenhouse, 
in  pots,  as  there,  associated  with  white  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Bouvardias,  Eupatoriums,  &c,  it  makes  a 
fine  show.  To  have  them  strong  for  this  work,  they 
should  be  shaken  out  immediately  they  have  done 
flowering,  and  the  best  offsets  selected,  and  these 
potted  up  to  grow  on  again  ;  or  if  the  size  of  pot  is 
no  object,  it  is  a  good  plan  simply  to  shift  the  plants, 
as  then  there  is  no  check  from  disturbing  the  roots. 
The  soil  that  suits  Schizostylis  best  is  a  light  rich 
one,  such  as  loam,  with  a  sprinkling  of  rotten 
manure  and  leaf-mould,  in  which  they  should  be 
potted  somewhat  loosely,  as  then  they  can  ramify 
freely.  The  most  suitable  situation  after  potting  is  a 
cold  pit  or  frame,  where  they  can  be  plunged  and 
kept  during  winter  up  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  have 
plenty  <5f  light  and  air  to  prevent  them  from  damp- 
ing. During  the  summer  the  plants  do  best  out- 
doors, the  most  favourable  place  for  them  then  being 
a  half  shady  border,  where,  if  plunged  in  litter  or 
some  other  non-conducting  material  and  well 
watered  with  liquid  manure,  their  growth  will  be 
rapid.  Some  plant  Schizostylis  out  and  take  them 
up  and  repot  in  the  autumn,  a  practice  we  used  to 
follow,  but  I  never  found  them  so  good  or  satisfac- 
tory as  those  we  have  now.  Our  best  this  year 
were  raised  from  seed  sown  in  heat  in  March,  five  or 
six  of  which  seedlings  were  potted  at  equal  distances, 
in  7-inch  pots,  and  the  crowns  they  made  and  the  stems 
of  bloom  they  have  thrown  up  are  almost  as  stout 
and  tall  as  one  usually  sees  with  Gladiolus,  with 
which  I  have  been  trying  to  cross  the  Schizostylis, 
but  have  failed.  J.  Shcppard. 

Coreopsis  praecox. — Is  there  such  a  plant  as  this 
in  cultivation  in  England?  I  ask  because  a  friendly 
nurseryman  this  autumn  asked  me  whether  I  could 
spare  him  a  bit,  and  my  reply  was  that  I  had  never 
possessed  it  or  met  with  it.  It  may  be  one  of  many 
North  American  Composites,  which  gradually  die  out 
in  English  gardens  for  want  of  hotter  summers.  I 
cannot,  however,  find  it  figured  anywhere,  and  it  is 
not  included  in  Pritzel's  Index  Icomun,  Out  of  a 
large  number  of  nurserymen's  catalogues  of  hardy 
plants  only  one  contains  it,  and  I  have  sent  for  it, 
but  I  should  like  to  know  what  I  ought  to  expect, 
if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  can 
tell  me.  I  find  that  Coreopsis  tenuifolia  will  not  live 
here,  though  I  have  raised  it  from  seed.  C,  Wolley 
Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Nov.  27. 

Julia  Lagravere  Chrysanthemum. — I  want  to 
put  in  a  plea  on  behalf  of  this,  one  of  the  richest 
coloured  and  most  serviceable  Chrysanthemums  we 
have,  that  it  may  no  longer  be  regarded  as  of  the 
large-flowered  section,  but  may  be  included  with  the 
pompons.  As  a  large-flowered  kind  it  is  nowhere, 
for  against  incurved  flowers  reflexed  ones  have  no 
chance — though  in  my  estimation  much  more  pleasing 
— nor  even  is  it  found  large  enough  to  class  with  the 
reflexed  kinds,  so  that  its  position  is  an  anomalous 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  classed  as 
pompons  that  produce  flowers  hardly  less  large  than 
are  those  of  Julia  Lagravere,  and  certainly  many 
produce  blooms  far  less  beautiful.  The  rich  crimson 
flowers  of  the  variety  would  be  indeed  acceptable  in 
any  pompon  class,  whilst  the  kind  would  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  pompon  trained  plant  section. 
A  collection  of  half-a-dozen,  composed  of  Julia 
Lagravere,  white  and  golden  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Adele 
Presette,  St.  Michael,  and  Marabout  would,  if  well 
grown,  make  a  formidable  group.  Were  but  one  or 
two  committees  of  Chrysanthemum  societies,  say 
those  of  Hackney  and  Kingston,  for  instance,  to  assent 
to  Julia  Lagravere  being  classed  as  a  pompon  that 
assent  would  soon  become  universal,  and  the  shows 
would  to  that  extent  be  benefited.  As  a  variety  to 
furnish  deep  coloured  flowers  for  cutting  Julia 
Lagravere  is  not  excelled.  The  bunches  of  bloom 
where  the  plants  are  grown  in  light  and  without 
warmth  have  that  rich  crimson  glow  of  colour  seen  in 
the  bunches  of  blood-red  Wallflowers  in  the  spring. 
As  a  colour  that  comes  out  so  richly  under  gaslight 
these  crimson-'flowered  varieties  merit  all  possibly  en- 
couragement. Of  the  myriads  of  Japanese  mauve-red 
and  pompon  kinds,  not  one  gives  so  deep  a  crimson 
hue  as  does  Julia  Lagravere,  and  it  is  only  in  King 
of  Crimsons,  one  of  its  own  somewhat  despised  section, 
that  a  real  rival  in  colour  is  found.  A,  D, 

Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtii. — This  is  a  plant 
of  real  value  for  the  embellishment  of  warm  green- 
houses and  conservatories  during  winter,  as  it  comes 
in  admirably  after  the  first  flush  of  such  Salvias  as 
Bruantii  splendens  is  over,  and  lasts  on  till  the  old 
favourite  S.  Heeri  fills  up  the  gap  in  the  spring.  To 
have  the  Sericographis  stand  well  in  the  structures 
alluded  to,  it  must  be  grown  under  moderately  cool 
treatment,  when  it  will  be  found  to  bear  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  55",  in  which  it  will  stand  and  open  its 
Justicia-like  flowers,  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection. 


The  way  to  manage  this  Sericographis  is  to  put  the 
cuttings  in  early,  and,  when  struck,  to  pot  and  nurse 
them  on  by  standing  them  on  a  light  shelf  in  a  stove, 
so  as  to  keep  them  short-jointed  and  dwarf,  and  when 
they  get  well  hold  of  the  soil  they  should  be  stopped, 
which  will  cause  them  to  break  and  furnish  below. 
The  situation  that  suits  them  best  during  the  summer 
is  a  pit  or  deep  frame,  where  they  can  be  plunged  in 
half  rotten  leaves,  as  then  they  may  be  kept  uniformly 
moist  at  the  roots.  Although  they  require  some 
slight  shade  during  very  hot  sunny  weather,  the  less 
they  have  of  it  the  better,  as  the  thing  to  cause  them 
to  flower  well  is  to  get  the  growth  firm,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  air  and  exposure.  J.  S. 

Aster  Archer  Hind  and  Asters  in  General. — 
Observing  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  Aster  which  I 
named,  and  distributed  by  the  name  of  Archer  Hind, 
has  been  pronounced  at  Kew  to  be  A.  versicolor, 
I  write  to  say  that  there  must  have  been  some  con- 
fusion of  specimens.  Having  for  a  year  or  two  col- 
lected everything  I  could  find  in  Asters,  and  having 
got  together  about  sixty  or  seventy  distinct  forms,  I 
have  only  one  which  claims  the  name  of  A.  versi- 
color, and  this  is  nearly  the  only  Aster  about  the 
name  of  which  I  find  a  nearly  universal  consensus, 
and  which,  in  its  ordinary  form  at  least,  could  not  be 
mistaken  for  any  other.  It  has  the  thickest  stems  of 
any  Aster,  grows  about  7  feet  high,  is  very  floriferous, 
and  has  flowers  which  come  out  a  dull  white,  turning 
after  a  day  or  two  to  pale  purple.  It  flowers  early— 
about  the  beginning  of  September  here — and  though 
it  bears  endless  division,  does  not  spread  much  at  the 
base.  Aster  Archer  Hind  flowers  at  least  a  month 
later,  grows  5  feet  high,  and  bears  flowers  not  nearly 
so  thickly  set  as  those  of  versicolor,  and  of  a  rich 
purplish-blue,  being  in  fact  the  bluest  Aster  I  have 
ever  seen.  In  habit  and  leaf  it  much  resembles  A. 
novi-belgii,  and  I  have  often  described  it  as  an  Aster 
with  the  habit  of  novi-belgii,  and  the  colour  of,  but 
more  blue  than,  amellus.  I  have  three  Asters  which 
nearly  resemble  it  both  in  colour  and  habit,  one  was 
sent  me  by  Miss  Jekyll,  who  calls  it  Peperharrow,  from 
a  village  of  that  name  in  Surrey,  in  a  cottage  garden 
of  which  she  found  it.  A  second  I  bought  as  A. 
Fortunei  :  the  third  was  sent  me  by  Mr.  Lynch,  of 
Cambridge,  as  aastivus.  Each  of  these  differs  from 
Archer  Hind,  and  from  all  the  others,  but  there  is 
a  family  likeness.  With  respect  to  the  difficulty  of 
naming  Asters,  it  is  so  great  that  I  have  given  up 
trying  to  get  them  specifically  named.  Composites  of 
this  kind  make  up  for  their  unwillingness  to  hybridise 
by  the  readiness  with  which  they  vary  from  seed. 
Pyrethrum  roseum  and  Chrysanthemum  indicum  are 
instances  :  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  some  species 
of  Aster  might  be  made  to  vary  as  much  as  the  green- 
house Cineraria.  Asters,  in  spite  of  their  late  flower- 
ing ripen  seed  freely,  and  I  have  ascertained  that  it  is 
the  practice  in  some  nurseries  to  raise  seedlings  as  the 
least  troublesome  way  of  increasing  stock.  As  no 
selection  is  exercised,  the  change  in  the  seedlings  is 
generally  towards  degeneracy  :  but  now  and  then  we 
may  have  a  choice  exception,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Archer  Hind  may  be  one  of  these.  A  very  distinct 
Aster  in  its  characters  is  A.  novre-anglire  (often 
wrongly  sold  and  lately  described  in  a  gardening 
journal  by  the  name  of  novi-belgii)  ;  but  of  this  I 
have  eight  or  ten  forms  differing  either  in  the  shape 
or  the  colour  of  the  flower,  which  varies  from  bright 
rose  to  dark  purple.  Nearly  all  the  best  Asters  I  have 
have  been  "  picked  up"  accidentally,  and  hardly  one 
has  come  from  a  nursery.  May  I  add  that  I  have 
distributed  so  many  pieces  of  Archer  Hind  to  those 
who  have  written  to  ask  for  it  that  I  have  no  more  to 
giveaway  this  season?  C  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall% 
Afalpas,  Nov.  25. 

Christmas  Roses. — About  this  time  two  years  ago 
I  was  allowed  to  bewail  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle 
the  fact  that  I  could  not  grow  Christmas  Roses. 
Then  much  good  advice  was  given  to  me.  Some 
advised  me  to  plant  them  very  deep  :  others  to 
plant  on  the  top  of  a  raised  mound  :  others  to 
give  them  rich  strong  soil ;  others  very  light  soil :  and 
I  took  everybody's  advice,  and  have  now  succeeded 
in  growing  them  very  respectably.  What  they  seem 
to  hate  worst  of  all  things  is  being  in  water-logged 
soil,  and  next  to  that,  being  dried  up  in  summer. 
Raising  them  on  mounds  made  with  stones  givesthem 
perfect  drainage,  and  covering  the  crown  from  time  to 
time  with  some  rich  compost  such  as  leaf-mould  and 
old  riddled  manure  supplies  them  with  food.  As  for 
situation,  I  find  a  south  wall  sheltered  from  the  sun 
by  trees,  but  neither  under  their  drip  nor  invaded  by 
their  roots,  is  the  best  place.  In  this  situation  I  have 
had  a  splendid  plant  of  the  variety  known  as  II. 
niger  maximus  producing  its  fine  flowers,  three  on  a 
stalk,  for  the  last  month.  I  wish  I  knew  where  to  get 
more  of  this  variety.  I  find  that  either  some  other 
form  is  sent  for  it,  or  plants  with  one  leaf,  and 
crammed  into  a  pot,  are  all  I  can  obtain.  I  would 
gladly  pay  five  shillings  each  for  large  plants  out  of 
the  open  ground,  and  having  not  less  than  five  strong 
leaves.   C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Afalpas,  Nov.  2S. 
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THE   SMITHFIELD    CLUB. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  held 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  during  the  past 
week,  was,  contrary  to  expectation,  a  step  in  advance 
of  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  great  counter  attrac- 
tion o(  the  Royal  pageant  at  the  opening  of  the  New 
Law  Courts  seemed  to  interfere  but  little  with  the  at- 
tendance upon  the  opening  day,  as  in  the  afternoon, 
when  II.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived,  the 
Hall  was  well  filled  with  visitors,  who  seemed  to 
evince  great  interest  in  the  proceedings.  The  various 
stands  of  roots,  cereals,  and  Potatos  were  exhibited  in 
the  gallery  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  of  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge  ;  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Son,  of  Leicester, 
and  several  others,  whose  produce  generally  was 
remarkably  fine,  and  was  so  well  arranged  by  the 
different  firms  as  to  present  a  striking  feature  in  the 
exhibition. 

Messrs.  Webb  St  Sons  had  an  extensive  display  of 
roots  arranged  in  elaborate  style  upon  a  groundwork 
of  crimson  cloth,  in  imitation  of  a  panel  pattern,  in 
which  there  was  a  simple  touch  of  art  displayed  that 
attracted  much  attention.  The  raised  diamond  pat- 
terns of  Yellow  Intermediate  and  Yellow  Globe 
Mangel  were  perhaps  more  conspicuous  than  any- 
thing else,  and  as  these  were  lined  with  clean,  finely 
grown  Carrots,  the  effect  was  all  the  more  imposing. 
The  other  roots  consisted  of  Mammoth  Long  Red 
Mangel,  Kohl  Rabi,  Webb's  Imperial  Swede,  and 
Devonshire  Greystone  Turnip,  besides  many  other 
varieties.  Samples  of  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley  were 
also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Webb,  and  good  examples  of 
the  Schoolmaster  Potato. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  had  another  large 
stand,  in  which  the  various  coloured  roots  h3d  a  fine 
effect — a  (act  that  was  as  much  due  to  the  skill  of  the 
arrangement  as  to  the  size,  colour,  and  quality  of  the 
roots.  In  the  centre  we  noticed  some  beautifully 
grown,  clean  samples  of  Imperial  Prize  Winner  and 
Pomeranian  White  Globe  Turnips,  and  Warden 
Prize  Mangel,  arranged  as  if  growing  in  a  bed  of 
cocoa-fibre,  and  the  two  wings  were  made  up  of 
splendid  samples  of  Mangels,  Turnips,  and  Kohl 
Rabi  —  some  of  the  single  specimens  of  Mammoth 
Prize  Red  Mangel  weighing  as  much  as  46^  lb.  The 
same  firm  exhibited  samples  of  their  natural  grasses 
for  laying  down  permanent  pastures  in  boxes,  as 
showing  the  genuine  quality  and  character  of  their 
seeds  immediately  after  germination  ;  also  Potatos 
and  other  produce. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  had  a  large  and  varied  dis- 
play of  roots,  including  Golden  Tankard  Mangel, 
Sutton  Champion  Swede,  White  Belgian  and  Red 
Altrincham  Carrots,  wonderfully  large,  clean,  and 
highly  coloured,  Potatos  and  grasses  for  all  soils, 
besides  samples  of  garden  seeds. 

Messrs.  Raynbird,  Caldecot,  Bawtree,  Dowling  & 
Co.,  of  Basingstoke  and  Mark  Lane,  London,  ex- 
hibit good  samples  of  Mangels,  Turnips,  and  other 
roots  and  specimens  of  Sunflower  and  compound 
cake  for  feeding  cattle.  Messrs.  Alfred  Hall  &  Son, 
of  Westbury,  Wilts,  also  showed  a  good  stand  of 
roots,  and  Mr.  John  R.  King,  of  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
a  large  collection  of  roots  and  other  vegetables.  In 
this  collection  the  Potatos  and  Onions  were  very  fine, 
as  were  also  samples  of  King's  extra  triple  curled 
Parsley.  Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  &;  Co.,  Half  Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  showed  roots  of  good  quality  and 
large  samples  of  Robinson's  Champion  Ox  Cabbage, 
some  of  which  weighed  40  lb.  .  The  Potatos,  Onion?, 
Carrots,  and  Beetroot  on  this  stand  were  among  the 
finest  in  the  show. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  exhibited  roots 
that  were  noteworthy  for  size  and  quality,  their  Nor- 
manton  Globe  Mangel  being  especially  fine.  Messrs. 
Harrison  also  showed  grand  samples  of  Leicester 
Red  Celery.  Onions,  Potatos,  and  Carrots  ;  and  the 
same  firm  had  a  good  display  of  garden  and  farm 
seeds. 


Begonia  geranioides. — This  is  a  pretty  species, 
and  one  well  worth  growing,  even  in  a  select  collection 
of  greenhouse  plants.  It  has  a  cluster  of  root-leaves, 
from  amongst  which  spring  numbers  of  scapes  {about 
6  inches  in  height)  hearing  numerous  white  flowers. 
B.  geranioides  was  introduced  from  Natal  by  Messrs. 
Backhouse  some  dozen  years  or  more  ago.  So  far 
this  species  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  experi- 
mented upon  by  hybridisers,  under  whose  hands  some 
of  the  old-fashioned  favourites  of  half  a  century  ago 
have  been  made  to  undergo  some  wonderful  transfor- 
mations. Some  well  grown  examples  were  lately  to 
be  seen  in  bloom  at  Kew. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 

Kggs  in  Winter.— While  plenty  of  eggs  are 
valuable  at  all  times,  they  are  doubly  so  in  winter, 
and  those  who  secure  a  good  supply  for  home  use  or 
sale  during  the  next  three  months  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  good  management  of  their  fowls. 
Some  who  are  not  very  well  up  in  poultry  matters 
think  that  there  are  breeds  specially  adapted  for  laying 
in  winter,  and  their  want  of  eggs  at  that  season  is 
attributed  to  their  not  having  the  right  sort  ;  but  we 
cannot  go  this  length,  as  we  have  always  found  good 
summer  layers  to  produce  plenty  of  eggs  in  winter 
too,  providing  they  are  only  properly  treated.  It  is 
the  fault  of  the  owners,  and  not  the  stock,  when  eggs 
are  scarce  in  winter,  and  those  who  have  to  complain 
of  this  would  do  well  to  give  the  matter  more  atten- 
tion. The  very  earliest  hatched  birds  are  not  gene- 
rally the  best  winter  layers  ;  those  hatched  in  March 
will  begin  laying  in  July  and  August,  and  after  going 
on  for  a  time  they  moult  in  October,  which  makes 
them  stop  laying,  and  they  do  not  begin  again  until 
spring.  Those  hatched  in  May  and  June  seldom  lay 
until  October  or  November,  and  it  is  this  class  which 
proves  the  best  winter  layers  amongst  the  young  fowls. 
With  the  older  ones  the  same  thing  is  liable  to  occur. 
This  year  some  of  our  hens  moulted  in  June,  laid  well 
in  August  and  September,  and  now  they  are  moulting 
again,  which  spoils  them  for  winter  laying  ;  but  we 
have  others  which  are  only  now  fairly  over  the  moult — 
their  combs  have  become  big  and  red,  and  they  will 
lay  from  now  on  for  months.  Apart  from  considera- 
tions of  these  kinds,  good  feeding  is  the  grand  secret 
of  winter  laying.  Half-starved  fowls  never  lay  well 
at  any  season,  but  such  are  absolutely  sterile  in  winter. 
Barley-meal  mixed  to  a  dough  with  hot  water  or  ale, 
and  given  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  Wheat  at 
mid-day,  and  Indian  Corn  the  last  feed  in  the  after- 
noon, is  the  sort  of  fare  we  have  never  found  to  fail 
in  giving  an  abundance  of  eggs  in  winter,  and  we  would 
strongly  advise  those  who  desire  to  have  plenty  of 
eggs  at  Christmas  to  take  to  this  bill  of  fare  at  once, 
adhere  to  it  all  winter,  and  note  the  result. 

Fattening  Poultry.— In  this  we  go  beyond  the 
cocks  and  hens,  and  include  the  larger  tribes,  such 
as  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys,  which  are  now  more 
seasonable,  and  in  greater  demand  than  chickens. 
The  weights  of  model  fat  birds  is  always  a  question 
of  interest  and  importance  to  those  concerned 
in  fattening,  and  for  guidance  in  this  the  weights 
of  the  best  birds  at  the  Birmingham  show  may 
be  taken.  At  the  late  show  there,  weights  were 
in  no  way  less  than  on  previous  occasions.  The 
heaviest  pair  of  Aylesbury  ducks  weighed  20  lb.  ; 
white  geese,  46  lb.  ;  grey  Toulouse,  45  lb.  ;  old 
turkey-cocks,  38  lb.  ;  and  young  ones  under  twelve 
months,  26  lb.  each.  These  are  good  weights  for 
show  birds,  but  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  table  ones 
from  being  brought  up  to  about  the  same  mark. 
Professional  breeders  have  many  ways  of  cramming 
and  fattening,  but  amateurs  have  not  so  many  devices 
or  appliances  in  this  way,  yet  they  may  have  birds  of 
better  quality  than  any  of  the  forced  ones.  Geese, 
turkeys,  and  ducks  may  be  allowed  to  run  about  the 
fields,  ponds,  streams,  or  yards,  and  live  on  any 
rough  diet,  until  their  frames  are  well  developed,  but 
they  should  be  more  confined  and  better  fed  a  number 
of  weeks  before  being  killed.  We  do  not  approve  of 
shutting  them  up  in  small  pens,  where  they  have 
hardly  room  to  turn  round  ;  but  a  dozen  ducks,  and 
half-a-dozen  geese  or  turkeys,  are  shut  in  small  runs 
about  12  feet  square.  Here  they  are  given  abundance 
of  barley-meal  and  kitchen  scraps  three  times  a 
day,  and  between  these  meals  they  have  Indian  corn 
and  other  kinds  of  grain,  besides  plenty  of  green  food 
and  water.  The  food,  dishes,  and  runs  are  kept  clean 
and  sweet,  which  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  keeping  up 
their  appetites,  and  this  is  a  great  matter,  as  the  more 
they  will  eat  the  better.  Some  seem  to  think  when 
fowls  are  being  fattened  to  be  killed  any  kind  of  dirty 
place  will  do  for  them,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  they 
will  never  succeed  well  in  such  a  situation.  Turkeys 
are  the  most  tender  of  all,  and  dryness  and  shelter  are 
beneficial  to  them  at  all  times.  They  sometimes  take 
to  the  trees  and  roost  there,  and  this  makes  them  very 
hardy  ;  but  those  kept  undercover  fatten  the  quickest. 

Water  Fowls  in  Parks  and  Pleasure 
Grounds. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  ponds  and 
streams  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  ornament  of 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  there  are  many  kinds 
of  plants  which  can  be  used   to  adorn  the  water,  but 


these  arc  equalled  in  attractiveness  by  many  kinds  of 
fancy  water  fowls,  which  we  would  like  to  see  oftener 
in  such  places.  There  are  no  prettier  specimens  of  our 
feathered  tribes  to  be  found  in  any  country  than  the 
Mandarin  Ducks,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  they  are 
being  freely  imported  now.  They  are  yet  expensive, 
as  we  were  asked  £4  ioj.  for  a  pair  the  other  day 
by  a  dealer,  but  those  who  can  breed  from  them 
will  be  doing  good  service  by  increasing  them,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  they  would  find  this  pay  well. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  beautiful  waterfowls 
now  to  be  had  in  quantities  which  can  be  strongly 
recommended  to  those  interested  in  such.  Amongst 
these  we  may  name  the  Carolina,  Bahama,  Indian 
tree,  Brazilian  teal  and  South  American  whistling 
tree  ducks,  Indian  bowed  geese,  black  swans,  and  the 
noble  white  ones.  These  are  all  birds  of  the  most 
splendid  plumage,  only  it  would  take  too  much  of 
your  space  to  describe  them  in  detail,  but  any  reader 
wishing  further  information  on  any  of  the  breeds  may 
have  it  on  application  to  Hcnwife. 


Itoiixcs  of  §00hs. 

Greater  London.  —  Under  this  title  Messrs. 
Cassell  are  issuing  in  monthly  parts  a  history  of  the 
suburbs  of  London.  The  text  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Edward  Walford,  and  it  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
woodcuts.  We  have  often  heard  the  remark  made, 
that  the  suburbs  possess  no  interest,  and  for  those 
who  only  see  the  miles  and  miles  of  dreary  suburban 
roads,  bordered  bylines  and  lines  of  houses,  appealing 
to  no  sympathies  except  those  of  their  immediate 
occupiers,  the  remark  is  painfully  true.  But  although 
the  speculative  builder  has  done  his  best  to  obliterate 
all  that  is  rural  and  picturesque  in  the  present  he  can- 
not altogether  efface  the  past.  True,  a  guide  is 
necessary  to  unveil  the  history  and  bring  to  mind  the 
romance  of  the  London  suburbs,  and  such  a  guide  is 
Mr.  Walford.  The  first  part  is  of  interest  to  the  hor- 
ticulturist,  for  among  other  districts  it  deals  with 
Chiswick,  Gunnersbury,  and  Sion,  and  considering 
the  general,  not  special  nature  of  the  work,  the 
account  is  satisfactory,  even  though  in  mentioning 
Lindley  as  a  resident  at  Acton  Green,  and  specifying 
some  of  his  many  services  to  botany,  no  mention  is 
made  of  what  constitutes  his  most  enduring  title  to 
fame,  his  works  on  the  Orchideae,  and  although  the  fine 
Dicksoniasat  Gunnersbury  are  spoken  of  as  two  gigan- 
tic trees  of  the  Fern  kind.  Bedford  Park,  part  of  which 
covers  the  site  of  Lindley's  garden,  is  mentioned— a 
curious  mixture  of  pictural  and  ugly  houses  in  which 
retrogression  rather  than  progress  in  matters  domestic 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  Pains  have,  indeed,  been 
taken  to  incorporate  the  most  recent  information  ; 
thus,  under  Ealing  we  even  find  mention  of  the  new 
barrack— we  mean  the  Helena  College,  which  has 
been  only  quite  recently  opened.  The  history  of 
each  district,  and  the  story  of  the  lives  of  the 
eminent  personages  who  have  dwelt  in  it  are  so  lightly 
and  pleasantly  told  that  we  counsel  dwellers  in  the 
suburbs  to  procure  the  work,  in  the  full  assurance 
that  they  will— most  of  them,  at  any  rate— be  as  sur- 
prised as  they  will  be  pleased  to  find  the  amount  of 
real  interest  attaching  to  neighbourhoods  which  are 
usually  considered  (with  a  few  notable  exceptions)  as 
rather  less  interesting  than  a  turnpike  road.  We 
know  not,  of  course,  what  plan  the  editor  intends  to 
follow,  but  seeing  how  greatly  even  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country  around  London  depends  on 
physical  configuration,  geological  character,  natural 
water-supply,  and  the  like,  we  trust  he  will  not  omit 
to  give  a  popular  account  of  the  physical  geography 
of  the  neighbourhood,  with  indications  of  its  influence 
on  the  numbers,  occupation,  and  general  character- 
istics of  the  inhabitants  before  gas,  water,  and  rail- 
ways had  produced  so  great  a  degree  of  uniformity  as 
we  now  see.  The  introduction  to  Messrs.  Trimen  and 
Dyer's  Flora  of  Middlesex  furnishes  many  of  the  data 
for  the  kind  of  information  we  have  in  view.  Advert- 
ing to  this  matter,  we  may  remark  in  passing  that 
quite  recently  evidences  of  glacial  action  have  been 
seen  in  the  form  of  drift  pebbles  and  small  masses  of 
chalk  on  the  summit  of  a  London  Clay  hill  near 
Ealing— a  geological  fact  of  interest  to  the  farmer  or 
gardener  who  has  to  work  on  the  London  Clay. 

Aunt  Judy's  Magazine  is  so  uniformly  excel- 
lent that  it  is  almost  needless  to  speak  of  its  value  as 
a  child's  periodical.  In  the  present  number  is  a 
short  tale  by  Mrs.  Ewing,  in  which  some  interesting 
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information  is  given  about  Sunflowers,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  child  will,  as  it  were  "  take  it  in  at 
the  pores"  unconsciously.  The  tale  is  altogether 
admirable,  but  we  cannot  praise  the  illustrations. 
The  author  is  a  better  botanist  than  is  the  artist,  Bern- 
rose  &  Sons  are  now  the  publishers  of  this  high- 
toned  and  most  interesting  magazine. 

Williams'    Orchid  Attnim.— -The  November 

number  contains  coloured  figures  of  Comparettia 
macroplectron,  Odontoglossum  cristatellum,  Thunia 
Bensome,  and  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Veitchia- 
num.  The  descriptions  are  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
the  cultural  hints  by  Mr.  Williams.  No  Orchid 
grower  can  dispense  with  this  useful  publication. 

Die  Schonbliihenden  Zwiebelge-Michse.—Undet 

the  title  "  Beautiful  Flowering  Bulbous  Plants  "  Mr. 
Kumpler  has  issued  in  German  a  descriptive  list  of 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  bulbous  plants,  includ- 
ing many  plants  not  properly  so  called,  though  gene- 
rally associated  with  them.  A  good  index  is  given, 
so  that  although  the  list  is  by  no  means  complete  it 
will  yet  be  very  serviceable  to  those  who  read  Ger- 
man. The  illustrations  are  borrowed  from  various 
sources,  with  and  without  acknowledgment,  and  are 
of  all  sizes,  so  that  the  casual  reader  has  no  idea  of 
the  proportionate  size  of  the  flowers,  as  no  scale  is 
given.  


©fcftuarg. 


We  have  to  record  the  death,  recently,  at  Hamil- 
ton, Canada,  of  Mr.  Peter  Murray,  aged  seventy- 
six  years.  The  deceased,  who  had  resided  with  his 
son  for  the  last  twelve  years,  was  for  about  thirty 
years  gardener  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Breadalbane, 
at  Taymouth  Castle,  Perthshire,  and  was  known 
to  be  an  excellent  practitioner  in  all  departments  of 
the  garden.  He  was  a  native  of  Lanarkshire,  and 
the  eldest  of  eight  brothers,  two  of  whom  have  risen 
to  the  position  of  merchants  in  Canada. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death,  on 

the  6th  inst.,  aged  twenty-four,  of  Elizabeth,  the 
only  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  sympathy  of  their  friends 
and  associates  is  all  that  can  be  offered  to  the  parents 
in  this  distressing  bereavement,  and  this  they  will 
have  in  full  measure. 
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Nov.  30. — A  dull  overcast    morning  ;    fine  and   bright  from 

12  P.M.     Fine  night. 
Dec.     1.— Dense  fog  all  day  and  night.    Very  cold. 

—  2.— Dense  fog  till  2  r. in.,  dull  and  overcast  afterwards  ; 

dull,  cold  night. 

—  3.— Dull  and  cloudy  both  day  and  night. 

—  4.— Fine  bright  day,  sun  shining  brightly,  blue  sky, 

cold  wind  at  night.  The  readings  of  the  baro- 
meter were  remarkably  low  ;  at  the  height 
of  150  feet  they  were  below  29  inches  all  day. 

—  5.— Slight  fall  of  snow  in  morning,  dull  overcast  day 

and  night.  The  reading  of  the  barometer  was 
28.89  inches  for  a  great  part  of  the  day. 

—  6.— Slight  fall  of  snow  in  morning,  dull  overcast  day. 

Fine  cold  night.  The  readings  of  the  baro- 
meter still  remarkably  low,  being  mostly  below 
79  inches. 


London  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  week 
ending  December  2,  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  increased  from  29.29  inches  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  to  29.40  inches  by  9  A.M., 
and  decreased  to  29.39  inches  by  3  P.M.  on  the  26th, 
increased  to  29.S5  inches  by  9  A.M.  on  the  27th, 
and  decreased  to  29. So  inches  by  midnight  on  the 
same  day,  increased  to  30.14  inches  by  3  P.M.  on 
the  2Sth,  decreased  to  29.72  inches  by  9  A.M.  on  the 
29th,  increased  to  30.12  inches  by  3  p.m.  on  the  30th, 
decreased  to  29.S8  inches  by  3  P.M.  on  Dec.  I,  in- 
creased to  30.13  inches  by  9  A.M.  on  the  2d,  and  was 
29.S4  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29.S6  inches,  being  0.37  inch  higher  than 
last  week,  and  0.04  inch  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  48°,  on  Nov.  26;  on  Dec.  I 
the  highest  temperature  was  34°.  The  mean  of 
the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  4I°.6. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  28°.  5,  on  Dec.  2 ;  on  Nov.  26  the  lowest 
temperature  was  39°. 5.  The  mean  of  the  seven 
lowest  temperatures  was  33°.2. 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
I3°.7,  on  the  29th  ;  the  smallest  was  5°,  on  Dec.  1. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  S°.4. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  26th,  43°.  I  ; 
on  the  27th,  38°.6  ;  on  the  28th,  37°.  5  ;  on  the  29th, 
41°  ;  on  the  30th,  39°.3  ;  on  the  1st  Dec.  3i°.4 ; 
and  en  the  2d,  32°.4  ;  of  these  the  first  only 
was  above  its  average  by  I  ".5,  the  rest  being  3°, 
4°. I,  0°.7,  2°.4,  10°. 3,  and  9°. 4  respectively  below 
their  averages. 

The  mean  temperature  was  37°.6,  being  2°.9  higher 
than  last  week,  and  4°.i  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  88°,  the  lowest  reading  being  36°. 5,  on  Dec.  2. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  6o°.9. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  short  grass  was  25°,  on  the 
28th,  29th,  and  Dec.  I.  The  mean  of  the  seven 
readings  was  27°.  7. 

Rain.  —  Rain  fell  on  two  days  [to  the  amount  of 
0.34  inch,  of  which  0.31  inch  fell  on  Nov.  29. 

England  :  Temperature.— Tlunngthe  week  end- 
ing December  2  the  highest  temperatures  were  52° 
at  Truro,  5I°.2  at  Plymouth,  and  50°  at  Bristol  and 
Hull  ;  the  highest  temperature  at  Bradford  was  44°, 
at  Bolton  44°.5,  and  at  Nottingham  45°.  The  general 
mean  was  47°.5- 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  22  .7  at 
Sheffield,  23°  at  Hull,  and  25°  at  Leicester  and  Leeds ; 
at  Plymouth  the  lowest  temperature  was  33°,  at  Liver- 
pool was  32°.2,  and  at  Truro  was  32°.  The  general 
mean  was  27°.2. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week  were 
27°  at  Hull,  23°.3  at  Sheffield,  and  23°  at  Brighton, 
Bristol,  and  Leeds  ;  the  least  ranges  were  I3°.6  at 
Liverpool,  and  17°  at  Wolverhampton  and  Sunder- 
land    The  general  mean  was  20°.3. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Truro,  49°.8,  at  Plymouth  49°.2,  and  at 
Bristol  44°.  2;  was  lowest  at  Cambridge  and  Brad- 
ford, 4i°.2,  and  at  Sheffield,  4i°.3.  The  general  mean 
was  43°.  3.  . 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Truro,  41°. I,  at  Tlymouth  37°.5,  and 
at  Liverpool  35°.6  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Hull,  28°, 
at  Nottingham  3I°.3,  and  at  Wolverhampton  3i°.7. 
The  general  mean  was  33°.S. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Hull,  15  .6, 
at  Plymouth  n°.7,  and  at  Sunderland  io°.S ;  was 
least  at  Liverpool  and  Bradford,  7°. 6,  and  at  Black- 
heath  8°.4.     The  general  mean  was  9°,8. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  week  was  highest  at 
Truro,  45°.2,  at  Plymouth  43°. 2,  and  at  Bristol  39°.4  ; 
and  was  lowest  at  Hull,  35°.6,  at  Nottingham  36°.4, 
and  at  Sheffield  36°.6.     The  general  mean  was  3S°.2. 

Rain.— The  largest  falls  were  1.01  inch  at  Truro, 
0.92  inch  at  Bolton,  and  0.80  inch  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton. The  smallest  falls  were  0.21  inch  at  Bristol, 
0.26  inch  at  Bradford,  and  0.29  inch  at  Sunderland. 
The  general  mean  fall  was  0.52  inch.  Rain  fell  on 
every  day  in  the  week  at  Truro.  The  average  fall 
was  from  four  to  five  days. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing December  2,  the  highest  temperature  was  45°.8, 
at  Leith.  The  highest  temperature  reached  at  Perth 
was  36°.     The  general  mean  was  33°. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  24°,  at 
Dundee  ;  at  Greenock  the  lowest  temperature  was 
3t°.2.     The  general  mean  was  27°.6. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  35°.  5, 
being  4°  below  that  of  the  week  immediately  preced- 
ing, and  8°.  2  below  that  of  the  corresponding  week 
of  1881  ;  and  was  highest  at  Leith,  37°.  1  ;  and  lowest 
at  Perth,  30°.7. 


Rain. — The  largest  fall  was  2  inches,  at  Aberdeen  ; 
the  smallest  was  0.29  inch,  at  Perth.  The  general 
mean  was  0.75  inch. 

JAMES  GLA1SHER,  F.R.S. 


(Enquiries. 

He  that  questioneih  muck  sliall  learn  much. — Bacon. 

Heating  :  G.  H.  asks,  How  many  feet  of  -i-inch 
piping  will  a  Trentham  Boiler  6  feet  9  inches  long  and 
3  feet  6  inches  wide  heat  efficiently?  Will  some  reader 
who  has  a  boiler  of  that  size  in  use  kindly  state  his 
experience  ? 

Solfaterra  Earth.  —  Can  any  of  your  readers, 
tell  me  where  I  can  procure  Solfaterra  Earth? — a  sub- 
stance which  some  four  or  five  years  ago  was  imported 
into  this  country  by  Messrs.  Fairman  &  Co.,  73,  Mark 
Lane,  London.  These  gentlemen  have  since  left  Mark 
Lane,  and  I  cannot  trace  them.  Solfaterra  earth,  from 
Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  is  a  most  wonderful  invigorator 
of  plant  life.  I  tried  it  upon  Grape  Vines,  flowers,  &c.t 
and  was  surprised  at  its  extraordinary  efficacy,  not 
only  as  a  valuable  vitaliser,  but  as  a  powerful  insecticide. 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  cure  lor  the  Potato 
disease  could  it  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  price  for 
large  quantities.    /  'hie  Grower, 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Ampelopsis  japonica  :  S.  C.  _/.  There  is  such  a  plant 
— indeed,  A.  Veitchii  or  tricuspidata  may  possibly  be 
a  form  of  it — but  we  cannot  tell  for  certain  whether 
the  tiny  leaf  you  send  belongs  to  that  species,  but  it 
is  not  Rhus  toxicodendron.  In  one  of  our  nurseries 
we  saw  the  last-named  plant  labelled  Rhus  toxico- 
dendron some  years  ago,  but  no  doubt  the  error  has 
been  rectified.  We  will  reply  to  the  remainder  of  your 
question  on  another  occasion. 

Books  :  F.  P.  For  Chrysanthemum  culture  Mr.  Dou- 
glas' Hardy  Florists  Fhnuers ;  for  Tomatos  Mr. 
Jggulden's  manual  on  The  Tomato;  and  for  Salvias 
Mr.  Cannell's  Catalogue. 

Fungus:  B.  Pounsctt.  Unusually  fine  specimens  of 
Peziza  melaloma.  M.  'J.  B. 

Fungus  in  Mushroom  Bed  :  E.  S.  The  large  coarse 
black  substance  is  the  early  stage  ot  a  Xylaria  de- 
scribed previously  in  this  journal  as  Xylaria  vaporaria  ; 
mixed  with  it  is  a  mould,  or  Mucor,  found  on  dung 
usually — the  Hydrophora  stercorea. 

Insects:  W.  M.  The  beetles  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  weevilled  corn,  distinguished  from  the 
weevils  by  their  larger  size,  different  shape,  and  greater 
activity,  are  Ptinus  fur.,  a  common  omnivorous 
beetle.  I.O.  II '. 

Names  of  Plants  :  H.  J.  Ross.  Goniophlebium 
appendiculatum. — F.  1,  Retinospora  obtusa  ;  2,  Cu- 
pressus,  probably  torulosa. — Morley  &>  Co.  We  think 
it  is  Maxillaria  picta,  but  cannot  say  for  certain  with- 
out flowers.  Cool  treatment  will  suit  it  best. — J.  O.  C. 
1,  Gaultheria  Shallon  ;  2,  Holboellia  latifolia ;  3,  Per- 
nettya  microphylla  ;  4,  Vaccinium  buxifolium.  —  G. 
Edwards.  1,  Crataegus  Pyracantha,  var.  Lalandi  ;  2, 
C.  Pyracantha.  We  do  not  know  the  specific  name  of 
the  Russian  Pyracantha  ;  probably  it  is  only  a  variety 
of  the  common  one.  —  A.  H.  1,  Adiantum  con- 
cinnum  latum  ;  2,  Gomeza  planifolia. — /.  &  T.  Medi- 
cago  echinus. — Douglas.  Euonymus  japonicus  var. 
radicans,  Callistemon  lanceolatus,  and  Gomeza  plani- 
folia. 

Passiflora  epulis  :  Grandidilla.  Yes ;  you  can  grow 
and  fruit  the  Passiflora  edulis  upon  the  back  wall  of  a 
vinery  without  any  difficulty.  Get  a  young  plant  about 
the  time  you  mention  and  plant  out  in  a  narrow 
border,  in  a  moderately  rich  compost,  such  as  you 
would  select  for  growing  Vines.  It  is  important  to 
restrict  the  roots,  in  order  to  get  the  plant  into  a  fruit- 
ing condition  early. 

Pears  Cracked:  A.  W.  The  spores  or  seeds  of  the 
fungus  are  so  minute  as  to  require  the  highest  power 
of  the  microscope  for  their  detection.  The  air  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  your  Pear  trees  is  probably  at  one 
season  of  the  year  laden  with  these  spores,  which, 
falling  on  the  Pear,  feed  on  its  juices,  and  thus,  as 
the  outer  portions  become  dried  up  while  the  inner  is  .is 
yet  unaffected  by  the  fungus,  go  on  growing,  the 
outer  skin  necessarily  cracks. 

Plant  Collector  :  Botanic.  We  think  your  best 
plan  would  be  to  get  employment  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  for  a  time,  and  then  feel  your  way  into  the 
channel  you  seek. 

Primulas  :  Fish.  Pretty  flowers  in  shape,  but  no  ad- 
vance in  colour  upon  Chiswick  Red,  or  Swanlcy  Red, 
both  larger  sorts. 

Proliferous  Fern  :  D.  B.  Crawshay.  The  specimen 
of  proliferous  Fern  sent  is  part  of  a  frond  of  Poly- 
stichum  angularc  proliferum,  a  variety  which,  under 
several  modified  forms  bearing  separate  names,  pro- 
duces young  plants  freely  irom  the  rachis  and  stipes  — 
not  unfrequently  as  thickly  set  as  in  the  example  you 
have  forwarded.     There  is  nothing  novel  about  it. 

Staining  Damsons:  -V.  Mitchelson  is  not  really  a 
Damson,  but  a  Plum  of  above  medium  size,  which 
when  fully  ripe  is  of  an  agreeable  but  not  rich  flavour 
— really  a  kitchen  Plum,  a  great  bearer,  and  tine  for 
preserving,  being  of  great  specific  gravity. 
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I  uberoses  :  IV.  CM.  We  gather  from  your  remarks 
that  you  planted  out  your  Tuberoses  last  summer,  in 
which  case,  if  they  were  strong  enough  to  flower  they 
should  have  done  so,  and  you  must  not  expect  them 
to  flower  again  this  winter.  Even  supposing  they  did 
not  flower  during  the  past  summer  or  autumn,  they 
will  not  bloom  now,  and  are  of  no  further  use  to  you. 
You  should  purdiase  new  bulbs  at  onee,  and  pot  some 
up  for  early  flowering  in  the  summer  ;  but  if  you  want 
them  to  bloom  next  autumn  deter  potting  for  some 
time  yet. 

ViNB  BOEDER:  A  Young  Gardener.  We  would  advise 
you  to  use  the  pigeon-manure  in  a  diluted  stale  next 
season  when  the  Vines  are  growing.  It  is  a  highly 
stimulating  fertiliser,  and  should  be  used  sparingly. 
If  your  Vines  are  well  rooted  give  them  about  three 
good  waterings  in  a  season  ;  but  in  the  first  place,  if 
you  have  not  had  much  experience  in  the  use  of 
liquids,  test  the  strength  of  it  upon  one  or  two  plants. 
In  case  you  decide  upon  using  the  bone-dust,  mix  it 
with  loam  at  the  rate  of  about  I  cwt.  to  half-a-dozen 
cartloads  ol  soil.  You  will,  however,  succeed  better 
by  top-dressing  your  Vine-border  with  rich  cow- 
manure,  about  3  inches  in  depth,  if  the  border  is  old 
and  exhausted. 

Win  mi:.-  i-.-1  >-  'i  .  -v.  l'he  rep  >rt  ha-i  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Li.  flenslow,  but  has  not  yet 
been  made  public.  We  understand  the  delay  arises 
from  the  lack  ot  available  funds  on  the  part  of  the 
Society,  but  the  matter  is  so  important  that  we  trust 
means  will  be  adopted  to  secure  its  publication. 

I  ^respondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "Editor,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
start*  personally.  The  Editor  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  written  on  one  side  only 
of  the  paper  and  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 
Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be  careful 
to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Letters  relating  to  ADVERTISEMENTS,  or  to  the  supply 
of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 

Ij^*  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-Office  Orders 
are  requested  to  send  them  to  the  Publisher  of  this 
journal,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  to 
make  them  payable  to  William  Richards,  at  the  post- 
office,  Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CATALOGUE   RECEIVED. 

Harrow  Road, 


II.    BOLLER,    Woodfield   Road, 
Succulent  Plants. 


W. 


Communications  Received.—  G.  D. —  T.  Muir.  —  H.  E.— 
E.  R  C-H.  J.  C— T.  G.-  I.  T.  W.-J.  M.  -G.  N.  -J.  K. 
|._A.  F.-Paul.— A.  J.  B.  (ibanks).— J.  S.-Dr.  Paiersou.— 
H.  B.  (next  week).— J,  H.  W.— W.  B.— T.  M.-C.  W.  D.— 
i-    H    White.— J.  Charlton  (too  late) —J.  N.  S.— T.  J.— R. 

;   K.  P.-R.  D.-N.  E.  B.— Hants.— W.  X.  T.  D.-G.  N.-F. 

,    W.  is.—  S.  C.  J.— H.  C,  Geneva. 
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COVENT  GARDEN,   December  7. 

Grapes  are  now  realising  better  prices,  superior  sam- 
ples being  nearly  off  the  market.  A  large  cargo  of  St. 
Michael's  Pines  arrived  this  week,  and  fetched  low 
prices.  Kent  Cobs  in  demand.  James  Webber,  Whole- 
sale Apple  Market. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s  d.  1 
Apples,  J4-sieve      ..  26-60     Figs,  per  dozen 
—     Canadian     and  |  Grapes,  per  lb. 

American,  barrel.  - 18  o  33  o  :  Lemons,  per  100 
Aubergines,  per  doz.  40-..       Pears,  per  dozen 


Cobs,  ico  lb. 


s.  d  s  d. 
06-10 
10-40 
6  0-10  o 
.10-20 
•45  0-53  o  '  Pine-apples,  Eng., lb.  20-30 


Vbghtables. — Average  Retail   Prices. 
i.  d.  s.d.  I  j 

Globe, 


Artichokes, 

per  doz.      . .  ..30—60 

—  Jerusalem,  bush.  40-.. 
Asparagus     (Sprue), 

per  bundle  ..    16-  . . 

Keans,  Fr.- grown,  lb.  o  8-  .. 
Beel,  per  doz.  .10-.. 

Bruss.  Sprouts, bush. 
Cabbages,  per  dot.  .. 
Carrots,  per  bunch. . 
Cauliflowers,       Eng 

lish,  dozen 
Celery, perhead, 

per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each    .. 
Endive,  per  score    . . 


Garlic,  per  lb. 
Herbs,  per  bunch    ..  o 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  4 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  dozen  ..  ..  1 

Mint,  green,  bunch.,  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  baskt.  1 
Onions,  per  bushel..  3 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  o 
Parsley,  per  bunch. .  o 
Radishes,  per  doz.  . .   1 
Seakale,   per  punnet  2 
Small  salading,  pun.  o 
it>-..       Spinach,    per  bushel  2 
06-10    Sweet  Potatos,  lb.  . .  o 
10-..       Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..   2 
Potatos: — Magnum  Bonums,  130*.  to  1411$.  ;   Regents, 
to  120J. ;  Champions,  1001.  to  120J.  per  ton. 


d.  s.  d. 
«-  o  4 


30-40 
1  o-  a  o 
04-06 


o  4- 


6-  .. 
4-  .. 
6-   .. 


0-40 
lOOX. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Alalia  Sieboldii.  doz.12 
Arbor- vitae    (golden), 
per  dozen  . .         . .  6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Azaleas,  per  dozen.. 30 
Begonias,  per  dor.  . .  6 
Bouvardia,  doz.  ..10 
Chrysanthems.,  doz.  6 
Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  4 
Cyclamen,  doz.  . ,  0 
Dracaena  terminal  is   30 

—  vindis,  per  doz,  ..13 
Epiphylluin.  dozen.,  jk 
Euosymiu,    vinous, 

ct.f  Aos&a  ,.         , ,   6 
pvfergraens,  ijj  var.. 
per  fjfijf  D  :  f 


d.  s.  d.  s.  d  s  it. 

0-24  o     Fems.  in  vaiiety,  per 

dozen        . .  ..4  0-18  o 

0-18  o     Ficus    elastica,    each   16-70 
0-12  o  I  Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
0-60  o  \      ous,  each  ..  ..20116 

0-12  o  j  Genista,  per  doz.     . .  80-120 
0-18  o  J  Hyacin.  ;Rom.),  per 


18  o 
0-60 


0-2J    O 

Q-30  0 


o-jS  o 
rr?{  .1 


Daii»y, 


16-20 


6  0-12  o 
6  0-12  o 


pot 
Marguctite 

per  dozen  , 
Myrtles,  r>er  doz.    . , 
Palms    in     variety, 

eacn  ..  ..3  6-ai  o 

Pelargoniums,    fear. 

let,  per  dot.  ..  fi  v-\i  0 

mi,  perdu?.  ,,  q  q-i?  <j 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 
.  d.  s.  d. 


Abntilon,  12  blooms  o 
Arum  Lilies,  perdoz.  6 
Azalea,  12  sprays  . .  1 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o 
Camellias,  per  dozen  2 
Carnations,  ia  blms.  1 
Chrysanth.,    12  bun.  4 

—  (Fr.)per  bunch     o 

—  white,  12  bunches  6 

—  12  blooms  ,.  1 
Cyclamen,  12  blooms  o 
Epiphyllum,  12  blins.  6 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  4 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  6 
Helioirooes.  12  sp. ..  o 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

19  sprays  ..  . .  2 

Lapageria,  white,  12 
blooms        ..  ..3 

—  red,  12  blooms.,   t 


Lilac  (French),  bun.  8 
Lilium  various,  per  12 

blooms      . .  . .  3 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  b 
4  o    Mignonette,  12  nun.  3 
0-30    Narcissus,  is  sprays  a 
o-  g  o     — (paper-white),  tr., 
6-16         12  bunches  ..   2 

0-12  o     Pansies,   12    bunches  1 
2  6  j  Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  o 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch         ..  . .   1 

Roses  (indoor),  doz.  2 

—  (outdoor),  doz..    1 

—  Coloured,  doz...  a 
Tropieolum,  12  bun.  t 
Violets,  12bunch.es..    1 

—  FienchOar,  bun.    1 
60      —  Parme  (Fr.),  bun.  3 

■  3  o     White  Jasmine,  bun.   1 


2-04 
0-80 
p-  2  o 
6 


3-06 
0—00 
0-60 
0-80 
o-  g  o 
6-10 

0-30 


d.  s.  d 
0-90 


0-30 

6-60 

0-30 
9-10 
3" 


■  a  6 


o-  :  6 
0-40 
0-20 
0-30 
0-20 
0-13 
0-20 
6-46 
o-  1  6 


SEEDS. 
LONDON  :  Dec.  6.— Although  the  trade  for  farm  seeds 
has  not  been  so  active  during  the  last  few  days,  full 
prices  are  maintained  alljround,  in  consequence  of  the 
apparent  scarcity  of  all  descriptions.  Red  Clover  con- 
tinues without  change.  Much  attention  is  still  devoted 
to  Trefoil,  and  as  the  lack  of  supplies  becomes  more 
plain,  a  further  advance  is  asked  ;  white  Clover  is  also 
inquired  for.  The  tendency  of  both  foreign  and  home- 
grown Italian  Rye-grass  is  against  the  buyer.  Another 
substantial  advance  has  been  established  in  Canary  seed. 
Hemp  seed  is  also  dearer.  Linseed  is  slow.  "John 
Shaw  cr*  Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane, 
London,  E.C. 

CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  for  the  better  qualities  of 
English  Wheat  the  previous  Monday's  rates  were  about 
upheld  ;  secondary  sorts  were  unsaleable.  Foreign 
Wheat  was  not  quoted  differently,  but  the  market  had 
a  flat  tone.  Former  rates  were  more  difficult  to  obtain 
for  Hour,  the  supply  being  more  than  adequate.  Barley 
was  a  slow  sale  at  unaltered  value.  Beans  and  Peas  were 
firm  ;  Oats  maintained  late  value,  but  sold  slowly  ;  and 
Maize,  being  very  scarce,  was  firmly  held, — On  Wednes- 
day there  was  no  movement  at  Mark  Lane,  and  Wheat 
was  hardly  saleable  at  previous  rates,  Flour  also  very 
dull.  Barley  and  Oats  steady  but  slow.  Beans,  from 
scarcity,  firm,  with  sales  of  retail  extent.  Oats  steady  in 
value,  but  quiet.  Maize  rather  easier. — Average  prices 
of  corn  for  the  week  ending  Dec.  2  : — Wheat,  415.  $d.  ; 
Barley,  34J.  6d.  ;  Oats,  20s.  yd.  For  the  corresponding 
period  last  year  : — Wheat,  441.  nd.  ;  Barley,  33s.  3d,  ; 
Oats,  20s.  3d. 

CATTLE. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Market  on  Monday  full  supplies 
of  cattle  were  on  offer,  but  the  trade  was  fairly  firm, 
though  not  brisk.  A  fair  clearance  was  effected.  Sheep 
were  very  short,  and  best  qualities  dearer.  Prime  calves 
were  scarce  and  dearer  ;  rough  very  unsaleable. — Quota- 
tions : — Beasts,  4J.  j,d.  to  5^.  6d.,  and  5J.  3d.  to  6s.  2d.  ; 
calves,  $s.  to  6s.  6d.  ;  sheep,  5*.  Sd.  to  6s.  Sd.,  and  js. 
to  ys.  Sd.  ;  pigs,  4s.  to  4*.  lod.  On  Thursday  there  was 
no  feature  in  the  cattle  trade.  Both  for  sheep  and  beasts 
the  demand  was  quiet  at  about  the  above-noted  prices, 
and  calves  and  pigs  sold  somewhat  slowly. 


HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  states  that 
there  were  good  supplies  and  a.  quiet  trade  at  unaltered 
prices.  Quotations  : — Prime  Clover,  1051.  to  ii8j. ;  in- 
ferior, 755.  to  8oj.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  855.  to  92J.  ; 
inferior,  36s.  to  60s.  ;  and  straw,  30s.  to  44.1.  per  load. 
— Cumberland  Market  quotations  : — Superior  meadow 
hay,  qos.  to  103s.  ;  inferior,  65*.  to  77s.  ;  superior  Clover, 
112s.  to  120s.  ;  inferior,  8oj.  to  92s.  ;  and  straw,  38.1. 
to  441.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state 
that  supplies  are  moderate,  and  prices  tending  upwards. 
Quotations  : — Magnum  Bonums,  1205.  to  140J. ;  Regents, 
no*,  to  120J.  ;  Champions,  100s.  to  110s.  per  ton  ; 
German  reds,  51.  to  6s. ;  ditto  blues,  5*.  6d. ;  Dutch 
Rocks,  4-v.  3d.;  and  ditto  reds,  4s.  per  bag.—  The  imports 
into  London  last  week  were  as  follows  : — 12,480  bags  from 
Hamburgh,  1700  Harlingen,  2  Bruges,  946  Boulogne, 
1200  Bremen,  and  203  Rotterdam,  62  tons  Pon  Ricux, 
and  20  boxes  from  St.  Michaels. 


COALS. 

The  following  are  the  prices  current  at  market  during 
the  week  : — Ravensworth  West  Hartley,  15J.  ;  Walls 
End — Hetton,  18s.  6d.;  Hetton  Lyons,  i6j.  6d.  ;  Lamb- 
ton,  17J.  and  i8j.  ;  Wear,  16s.  6d.  ;  East  Hartlepool, 
16s.  $d. 

Government  Stock-— Consols  closed,  on  Monday 
at  ioo|  to  101  for  delivery,  and  101^  to  101}  for  the 
account.  Tuesday's  figures  were  jooj  to  ioOr  for 
delivery,  and  101^  to  toIr^t  *°r  *The  account,  The 
closing  quotations  of  Wednesday  were  100J  to  jot  for 
delivery,  and  toi^to  ioi^,,-  fur  tha  account,  Thurs- 
day's concluding  figures  were  zgofjj  to   1 

n.i   roij   to   FQi ;    fbr  fhe  ■  ho  fiDoye 

■     .-•     1     ■' 


REGISTERED       DESIGNS. 


mm 


'The  Cliatsworth." 


The  Balmoral." 


The  above  are  drawn  from  Photographs  of  Conservatories 
erected  upon  their 

SHUTTERBAR  SYSTEM  of  GLAZING 

BY 

ARTHUR  DASHWOOD  &  CO. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 
HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS, 

■who,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  erection  of 
the  extensive  scries  of  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS  in  the  beautiful  Grounds' of 
Forest  Lodge,  have  great  satisfaction  in  print- 
ing the  following  letter  received  from  J. 
FREEMAN,  Esq.  .■— 

"  FOREST  LODGE,  FARNBOROUGH,  HANTS, 
"  August  1,  1882. 

"Dear  Sirs, 

"  Now  that  sufficient  lime  has  elapsed 
since  the  completion  of  my  Greenhouses  built 
by  you,  to  make  me  appreciate  your  System  of 
Glazing,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  whole  work  done  ; 
and,  to  show  how  strong  the  buildings  are,  they 
resisted  the  severe  gales  we  had  last  autumn 
and  this  spring.  The  Houses,  which  consist 
of  over  thirty-four  thousand  (34,000)  square 
feet  of  glass,  did  not  have  a  single  pane  broken 
during  the  gale  of  October  14,  1 S8 1.  The 
Heating  has  been  well  carried  out,  and  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction  in  its  working,  which 
consists  of  \\  mile  of  4-inch  piping.  The 
Pulsometer  you  have  erected  works  also  well  ; 
in  fact  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  large  outlay 
I  have  made,  and  shall  be  glad  to  testify  to 
your  good  workmanship  to  anybody  who  may 
be  desirous  of  giving  you  an  order.  You  are 
also  at  liberty  to  use  the  above. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"J.  FREEMAN. 

"  Messrs.  ARTHUR  DASHWOOD  &  CO., 
•'  75,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C." 


Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application  for 
Small  or  Large  Greenhouses. 


The  Sycamore  Horticultural  Works, 

WIMBLEDON, 

Adjoining  the  All  England  Croquet  l-irounds. 

tendon  OffJce-fS,    MARK   I.ANE,    E.O, 
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CYPRIPEDIUM    SPICERIANUM, 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Offer  healthy  established  Plants  of  the  above- 
named  lovely  species  at 
42s.  per  dozen ;    stronger,  5s.  to  21s.  each. 


CLAPTON    NURSERY,    LONDON,  E. 

C GUARANTEED  TRUE  HIGHLAND 
-»  NATIVE  SCOTCH  FIR  SEED.— We  are  now  Book- 
ing Orders  for  the  above  on  very  easy  terms.  Before  purchasing 
send  fnr  prices  to 

WM.  WISEMAN  and  SON,  Nnrserymen,  Elgin,  N.B. 

To  the  Nursery  Trade. 

THOS.    IMRIE  AND  SONS'  Trade  CATA- 
LOGUE of    FOREST    TREES.    CONIFERS,    OR- 
NAMENTAL   TREES    and   SHRUBS,   FRUIT    TREES, 
ROSES,  &c,  can  now  be  had,  post-free,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Ayr,  N.B. 

FINEST         SEEDLING 
and  TRANSPLANTED  TREES. 
ALDER,  3  to  4  feet,  iZs.  per  1000. 
ASH,  2  to  3  feet,  165.  per  1000. 
LARCH,  2-yr.,  extra,  3s.  6d.  and  51.  per  1000. 

,,     3  to  4  feet,  26$.   per  1000  ;    4  to  5  feet,  30$.  per  1000. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  2-yr..  £7  per  100,000. 

,,     1  to  1%  foot,  ios.  per  1000  ;  ij^  to  2  feet,  125.  per  1000. 
SCOTCH     FIR,    1    to    iJ4    foot,    12s.    per    1000  ;   ij^   to  2 

feet,    151.  per  1000  ;  2j£  to  2lA  feet,  i8j.  per  1000. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  2-yr.,  fine,    as.   6d.   per  1000,    or  £12 

per  100,000. 

,,     LARICIO,    10    to  15  inches,    20s.    per  ioco  ;     ij^    to  2 

feet,    255.  per  1000  ;  2  to  3  feet,  30$.  per  1000. 

THORNS,  1%  foot.  10s.  od.  per  1000  ;    2  feet,   12s.  per  1000  ; 

2  to  3  feet,  13J.  6d.  per  1000. 
CRABS,  i-yr.,  extra,  y.  per  1000. 
TEARS,  fine,  i-yr.,  $s.  per  rcoo. 

GARLIES  MITCHELL,  Stranraer. 


CLEMATIS  COCCINEA.  —  Rich  coral- 
red  flowers,  i]4  inch  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  per- 
fectly hardy.  This  is  an  American  variety,  which  reaches  us  with 
a  great  reputation.  Price,  3r.  6^.  each.  Trade  price  on 
application. 

CARTERS',  237  °nd  '33,  High  Holborn,  London.  W.C. 

To  Planters. 

JAMES    BIRD    offers    the    undermentioned 
Forest  stuff,  price  on  application  :  — 
SCOTCH  FIR,  i'i  to  i  leet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  ,'/,  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  i'A  to  2  feet. 
HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet. 
ROSES,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

The  Nurseries,  Downham. 

Special  Offer. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA. 
CRYTOMERIA  ELEGANS. 
VARIEGATED  YEWS. 

HL  A  N  E     AND     SON,  having  many 
•     thousands  of  the  above,  well  transplanted,  can  offer 
them  very  cheap  ;  also  many  other  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
The  Nurseries,  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 

To  the  Trade. 
SPECIALITIES. 


s 


E  E  D 


ELCOMBE'S  DWARF  VICTORIA  BEET.— This,  without 
doubt,  is  the  very  best  Beet  in  cultivation.  Its  root  is  of  a 
dark  lich  crimson  colour,  excellent  flavour,  with  tich 
metallic  crimson  leaves,  surpassing  all  other  kinds  for  its 
richness  of  colouring  and  effectiveness  in  the  flower  garden, 

ELCOMBE'S  IMPROVED  PARSNIP  (True  Stock  Seed).— 
Very  superior,  producing  handsome  shaped  roots,  free  from 
fibres,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  flavoured  Parsnip 
in  cultivation. 

CUCUMBER— HORTON'S  PROLIFIC. —  A  most  prolific 
kind,  very  hardy,  suitable  for  summer  and  winter  forcing 
and  open  ground  culture,  fine  flavour. 

Trade  Price  on  application. 
ELCOMBE  and  SON,  Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen, 
Romsey. 

(CREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 

V_^     m  great  variety.     See  Descriptive  LIST.     Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,     Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcestct. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  We  have  been 
awarded  Four  First-class  Certificates  for  our  this  season's 
novelties.  Cuttings  can  now  be  had  of  the  20  extraordinary 
grand  new  varieties,  introduced  by  us  this  year,  at  is.  6rf.  each, 
or  the  set  for  20s.  Well  rooted  plants  can  also  be  had  now  of  all 
the  sorts,  at  v.  6d.  each.  See  CATALOGUE  (gratis)  for 
description.  Cuttings  of  the  best  older  varieties,  our  selection, 
from  2S.  per  dozen. 

S.  DIXON  and  CO.,  Amhurst  Nurseries,  Auton  Street, 
Hackney,  E.  ;  and  City  Seed  Warehouse,  34,  Moorgate  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

HLANE    and   SON   have   130  Acres   of 
•     NURSERY    STOCK    to     offer,    in    great    variety, 
including  :  — 
EVERGREEN    TREES   and  SHRUBS.— Cedars,  Cupres- 
sus.   Junipers,    Piceas,    Retinosporas,   Thuias,    Wellingtonias, 
Aucubas,  Bays,  Berberis,  Box,  Cotoneasters,  Hollies,  Laurels, 
Yews,  &c. 

DKCIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS.— Acers,  Ash,  Beech, 
Circh,  Chestnut-,  Elms,  Hawthorns,  Limes,  Mountain  Ash, 
Planes,  Poplars,  Sycamores,  Weeping  Trees,  Deutzias,  Elders, 
Forsythias,  Gueldres  Roses,  Lilacs,  Ribes,  Spit.xas,  Weige- 
las,  &c. 

FOREST  TREES.— Ash,  Beech,  Chestnut,  Larch,  Scotch, 
Spruce,  and  Austrian  Firs,  Hazel.  Oak,  Poplar,  Quick,  &c. 

RHODODENDRONS.  ROSES,  and  FRUU"  TREES  in 
great  variety  of  all  descriptions. 
VINES  in  pots,  &c. 

CLIMBERS  for  Walls.  &c— Clematis,  Honeysuckles,  Ivies 
in  great  variety,  Jasmines,  Wistarias,  Virginian  Creepers,  &c. 
CATALOGUE  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Berkhnmsted,  Herts. 


TTo  the  Trade  Only. 
EA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4j4-inch  pots,  £2  per  100,   or  cash. 
MAIRIS  and  CO.,  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


New    CATA- 


Winter  List. 
JOHN    LAING   and    CO.'S 

tf  LOGUE  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Ornamental  and 
Forest  Trees.  Shrubs,  &c,  has  been  issued  to  all  Customers. 
Copies  gratis  on  application.  Goods  all  first  quality  at  mode- 
rate rates.     Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

A  NEMONE    JAPONICA  ALBA,   very 

~LCX-  strong  plants,  splendid  stuff;  3  sample  plants,  15.  2d., 
free,  2i.  6d.  per  doz..  165  per  too, 

HY.  GODFREY,  Nurseryman,  Stourbridge. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.- Cuttings    now 

V>*     ready  from  alt  the  best  varieties,  guaranteed  true  to  name, 
is.  2d.  per  dozen,  7s.  per  100.      CATALOGUE  one  stamp. 
W.  E.  BOYCE,  14,  Gloucester  Road,  Holloway,  London,  N. 

|~  ARCH,    2    to   3,    and   3   to    4  feet,    strong, 

J— '  transplanted.     A  large  quantity  to  be  sold. 

EDWIN  HOLLAMBY,  The  Nurseries,  Groombridge, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

4<t\  per  bushel ;  100  for  25s.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons}, 

405. ;  4-bushel  hags,  id.  each. 

LIGHT  BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  Ss.  6d.  per  sack ; 
5  sacks,  251. ;  sacks,  i,d.  each. 

BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5s.  per  sack,  5  sacks  22s.  ;  sacks, 
4a.  each. 

COARSE  SILVER  SAND,  is.  9d.  per  bushel;  15s.  per  half 
ton,  26s.  per  ton  ;  in  2  bushel  bags,  *d.  each. 

YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8s.  td.  per  sack. 

MANURES,  GARDEN  STICKS.  VIRGIN  CORK,  TO- 
BACCO CLOTH,  RUSSIA  MATS,  &c.  Write  for  Free 
Price  LIST.       h.    G.    SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  ilate  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

nOCOA-NUT     FIBRE     REFUSE, 

V>^  by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c.  ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  1882. — In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "Refuse" 
direct.  Sacks,  ij.  6d.  each ;  10  Sacks,  13J.  ;  15  Sacks,  18s  ;  20 
Sacks,  23s.  ;  30  Sacks,  305.  (all  Sacks  included);  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Quality, 
granulated,  111  sacks  only,  2s.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
for  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
Milwall  Road.  West  Ferry,  London,  E. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES, 
as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Gardens. 
Cocoa-Nut  Fibre  Refuse,  is.  6d.  per  ^J 
'sack  ;  10  for  13s.  ;  15  for  iSs.  ;  30  for  <g: 
30J.  ;  all  sacks  included.  Trucks  (loose),  40s.  Selected  Brown 
Fibrous  Peat,  5.1.  per  sack  ;  5  for  22.1.  od.  Black  Fibrous  Peat, 
4s.  6d.  per  sack  ;  5  for  201.  ;  sacks  4^,  each.  Coarse  Silver-Sand. 
is.  6d.  per  bushel.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf-Mould,  and 
Peat-Mould,  each  at  is.  per  bushel.  Manures  of  all  kinds. 
Fresh  Sphagnum.  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels.  Russia  Mats,  &c. 
Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  best  in  the  market  ;  Cloth,  Zd.  per  lb.; 
Speciality  Paper,  imported  solely  by  us,  iorf.per  lb.,  28  lbs  21s. 
Write  for  Price  LIST.— W.  HERBERT  and  CO.,  Horticul- 
tural Stores,  19,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  (turning  by  Gow's 
Fishmonger),  one  minute  from  Broad  Street  Railway  Station. 

p'OCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 

V>>  pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  is.  4d.  ;  15  bags,  14J.  ;  30  bags, 
25s, ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  33s.,  free  to  rail. 

A.   FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

pOCOA     NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE,    newly 

VJ  made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  if,  yi.  each, 
or  15  sacks,  15J.  ;  30  sacks,  £1  5s.,  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  335.  ;  fifteen  bags  or  more  and  truck-load  free 
on  to  rail.  Post-office  order  or  cheque  with  all  orders 
Established  1872 —J-  STEVENS  and  CO.,  "Greyhound" 
Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 
"I7MBROUS     PEAT    for    ORCHIDS,    &c— 

X'  BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  Sic.,£66s.  per  Truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT, 
for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds.  155. 
per  ton  per  Truck.  Sample  Bag,  5s.  ;  5  Bags,  22s.  ad  ;  10  Bags, 
45jt.     Bags  included.     Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  6d.  per  Bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine,  52.1.  per  Truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  Truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour.  255.  per  Truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO  ,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

PEAT. — Excellent   for   Rhododendrons    and 
common  purposes.     Delivered  at   Nine  Elms  Station,  at 
21s.  per  ton  ;  sample  bag  (1  cwt.)  on  Rail  Ringwood,  2s. 

GATERELL  and  SON,  Peat  Merchants,  Bisterne, 
Ringwood. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  toy 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
Thf*  Vineyard  nnd  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  15.5.  6ti.  per 
ton.      Useful  Brown  PEAT,  22J.  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers'Arms,  S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  10 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  00  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32.  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C 

SUSSEX  DOWN  TURF,  of  finest  quality 
for  price,  on  rail  at  Portslade  Station  (4  miles  from 
Brighton)  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Special  quotation  to  the 
Trade.     Apply, 

W.    MILES,    West  Brighton     Nurseries,    West    Brighton, 
Sussex. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildrew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Bltgnt,  in  solutions  ot  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  10  supersede  it.   In  Boxts,  ij.,  3*.,  &  ios.  dd. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  feet  dry,  softens  hard 
boots,  preserves  leather,  takes  a  polish.  la  boxes,  td. 
and  ir.  each.- Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY(Limiteri).  Retail  by  Seedsmen  and  Oilmen.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  difficulty  in  getting  Gishurstine.  Some  leading 
Nursery  men  have  put  it  on  their  lists,  others  are  requested  to  do  so. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
T        SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 

O  •  STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made   of  a  White  Metal,  with  raided 

CLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J,  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES.— Sticks,   Labels, 
Virgin    Cork,    Raffia,    Mats,    Bamboo     Canes,    Rustic 
Work,  Manures,  &c.     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  90,  Lower  Thames  St.,  London,  E.C. 

QQUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 

K3      Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 

Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH  BASKETS,  LABELS,  &c,  at  once,  by  applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

Tobacco  paper,  rag,  manures, 
INSECTICIDES,  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS. 
BOUQUET  PAPERS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES  of  Cape  Flowers,  Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities. 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14.  Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES.— W.  WEBBER, 
Wholesale  Merchant,  Station  Road,  Lough  ton,  Essex. 
Orchid  and  Black  PEAT,  LOAM,  SILVER  ^AND. 
COCOA-NUT  FIBRE,  TOBACCO  CLOTH,  TOBACCO 
PAPER,  the  very  best  quality.  VIRGIN  CORK,  MUSH- 
ROOM SPAWN,  BLOOD  and  all  kinds  of  MANURE,  of  the 
finest  quality.  Through  rates  given  to  any  Station  10  the 
Ignited  Kingdom  for  Soils  in  quantities  not  less  than  2  tons. 
Terms  cash.  Buyers  before  purchasing  elsewhere  should 
obtain  lowest  Wholesale  Prices  from 

W.  WEBBER,  Station  Road,  Loughton,  Essex. 

RUSSIA     MATS^-TUSSIA    MATSf. 

ARCHANGEL,      TAGANROG, 

PETERSBURG, 

and  every  other  kind  of 

RUSSIA  MAT 

for  Garden  and  Packing  purposes.     Descriptive  Catalogue  on 

application. 

JAMES  T.   ANDERSON, 

MO.     COMMERCIAL    STREET,     LONDON,    E. 

ASTON      CLINTON      STRAW      MATS. 
The  warmest  Coverings  for  Pits  and  Frames. 
Sizes  : — 6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.,  at  2s.  ;  6  ft.  6  in.   by  4  ft.   n  in  . 
at  2s.  2d.  ;  6  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft.,  3s.  2d.     Apply  to 
Miss  MOLIQUE.    Aston  Clinton,    Tring,    Buck*. 

NEW  ARCHANGEL   MATS.— We  havr  a 
fine  parcel  of  the  above  now  to  offer,  at  very  low  prices. 
RAFFIA   FIBRE,    of  best  quality,  at  an  extremely  low 
price  for  a  quantity. 
MARENDAZ   and    FISHER,    9,    James    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins.  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths,  Ropes.  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

WEDDING,     COURT,     BALL    or     other 
liOUQUETS    arranged    lo    order,   and    all    kinds    of 
WREATHS.    CROSSES,    or    other    DESIGNS    for    Church 
Decoration  or  Funerals.     Price  List  on  application,  post-free. 
JOHN  RAINS,  Ceocre  Row,  Covent  Culcn  Market,  W.C. 
old  Established, 


ROLL   TOBACCO    PAPER,  CLOTH    and 
CORD,  of  excellent  quality,   supplied  on  the  very  best 
ol  terms  by 

RICHARDSON  and  CO.,  Wholesale  Tobacconists.  Leith. 

DENYN'S  Unrivalled  ROLL  PAPER  and 
CLOTH,  as  supplied  to  over  3000  Nurseries,  14  lb.. 
95,;  aSlb.,  181.  ;  cwt,,  70s.  —  J.  DENYN.  Manufacturer 
71,  Rcnrlli'shnm  Rnnd,  Clapton,  London,  E. 
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THE     LARGEST     AND     MOST     COMPLETE     STOCK     OF     HOT-WATER      GOODS     IN      LONDON. 

STEVEN    BROS,    and    CO., 

35  and  36,    UPPER    THAMES    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 


No.  31.— Conical 
Boiler. 


No.  43—  Dome-Top 

Boiler.  Hot-water  Boilers, 

Pipes,  Connections, 

Furnace  Fittings, 

Colls  &  Coll  Cases, 

Greenhouse 

Gearing, 

and  all  Requisites 

for   Conservatories 

and  Hothouses. 


VENTILATING   CREEN  HOUSE  CEARINB 


Our  Foundrlos  are 

the  largest  In 

Glasgow,    covering 

over  10  acres  of 

land,  and 

employing  over 

1000  men. 


No.  48.  -Independent 
No.  5l.-Star  BoUer.  Boiler. 


STEVEN    BROS.    &    CO., 

35  &  36,  UPPER  THAMES  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C, 


VINES      AT      LONGLEAT. 

By    WILLIAM    TAYLOR. 

"  Clear,  precise,  methodical,  and  scientific." — Gardeners  Magazine. 
"  Has  no  equal  as  far  as  we  remember." — Land  and  Water. 
'•'Cannot  fail  to  be  very  instructive." — The  Gardener. 
"A  vade  meaim,  full  of  information." — Bulletin  d' Arboriculture. 
"Practical  and  complete  .     .     .  Will  be  published  in  French." — 
L Illustration  Horticolc. 

Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth,  price  Is,,  post-free  Is,  lid, 

JOURNAL  of  HORTICULTURE    Office,    171,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

EDINBUBGH, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention    of   intending   Planters  to   their   large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST    TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,   ROSES,  &c; 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 
TO    THE     TRADE     ONLY. 

TEA  ROSES-TEA  ROSES. 

40,000  splendidly  grown,   extra   strong  and  healthy   TEA   ROSES,   of  all   the  leading  kinds, 

still  left,  in  4i-inch  pots. 

Purchasers'  Selection       ..    £3  3s.  per  100  |  Purchasers'  Selection  ..        ..    £30  per  1000 

My  own  Selection  . .  £2  16s.  per  100. 

DOUBLE     WHITE     PRIMULAS. 

Strong  Plants,  in  4|-inch  pots,  to  bloom  this  Winter,  io.f.  per  dozen,  -jos.  per  ioo. 
The  above  Prices  are  subject  to  io  per  Cent.  Discount  for  Cash.         CATALOGUES  free. 

C.  WILSON,  SUMMERHOW  NURSERIES,  KENDAL, 


H 


Oil  Paint  No  Longer  necessary. 
ILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK  VARNISH, 

for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
{Registered  Trade  Mark.) 


This  VARNISH  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on 
all  outdoor  work,  while  it  is"  fully  two-thirds  cheaper,  ll  was 
introduced  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and 
its  genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  _  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing 
or  thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most 
nattering  testimonials  have  been  received. 

Sold  in  Casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  85.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial. 

"  Pierce field  Pat k,  June  21,  1876.— Sirs,  —  I  have  this  day 
forwarded  from  Chepstow  to  your  address  a  black  varnish  cask, 
to  be  filled  and  returned  with  as  good  Varnish  as  the  last  we 
had,  which  I  candidly  admit  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  Address 
Varnish  to  Piercefield  Park,  Chepstow.  —  I  am,  Sirs,  yours 
respectfully,  Wm.  Cox." 

CA  UT/ON.—Hili.  &  Smith  would  particularly  warn  their 
Customers  against  the  various  cheap  Varnishes  now  so  much 
advertised. 

H.  &  S.'s  Varnish  has  been  an  article  of  common  use  on  most 
of  the  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  ; 
and  their  constantly  increasing  trade  in  it,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  they  receive,  stamp  it  as  a  truly  genuine  article. 
Every  cask  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and  Registered 
Trade  Mark  as  above,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Large  illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Fencing,  Hurdles,  Field 
and  Entrance  Gates,  &c, .  sent  free  on  application  to 

HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Staffordshire  ; 
118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  LondOD,  E.C. ;  and  180,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  dec. 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

o,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in   London  of  20-in.    by 

12-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  16  in.,  20-in.  by  iS-in.,  in  16-02. 

and  21-oz.  ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 

purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-ft.  cases. 

TMILLINGTON      AND      CO., 
•  43i  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATS,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  wilt  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  ihe  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21-oz.,  from  9X7  to  14X10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  if  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints.  Oils,  and  Colours. 


TEN  SILVER 


MEDALS 


J 


OHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 

Weston-SL'PER-mare,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES,  FOUNTAINS.  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES.  GARDEN  POTS  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  10  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frosts,  and  seldom  turn 
creen  ■  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS. 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  nf  Designs.  M.     Pink  of  designs,  I*. 
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By  Her  Majesty's 


'  Koyal  Letters  Patent. 


CONSERVATORIES 

Constructed  and  Gla2ed  on  the  "Eclipse"  System.  Eco- 
nomical, Simple  and  Durable.  No  Putty  or  Perishable 
Material.  Prize  Medal  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South 
Kensington,  May,  1882.  Highest  Award,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool,  and  North  Lancashire  Society  at  Preston,  September,  1882. 

Solely  Manufactured  by  the  Patentees, 

PRIMROSE  &  CO., 

CORPORATION  STREET,  SHEFFIELD,  and  at  HULL. 


NO.  75.  MELON,  or  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No.  1  ..  ..  8ft.  long  ..  6ft.  wide  ..  £2  7  6 
No.  2  ..  ..  12  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  4  *7  6 
No.  3  ..  ..  16  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  676 
These  Frames  are  13  inches  deep  in  front,  and  24.  inches  deep 
at  the  back  ;  the  lights  are  2  inches  thick,  with  a  strong  iron 
strengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light.  All  painted  four 
coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights  being  glazed  with  best  21-oz. 
English  glass. 

BOIL       E      E      S, 

For  heating  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Buildings. 

NEW   CATALOGUE   NOW    READY.       FREE    ON   APPLICATION. 

BOULTON   &   PAUL, "NORWICH^ 

JAM  E   S      G-  E  A  Y . 

CONSERVATORIES, 
VINERIES, 

ORCHID  and  PLANT  HOUSES,  &c,  &c.  ; 
HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  for  all  purposes, 
BOILERS.  CASTINGS,  &c,  &c. 
Best  Materials  and  Workmanship.     Moderate  Prices. 
Works  and  Offices— Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


ART    WITH    ECONOMY." 


Applied  to  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses. 

With  Illustrations.  Prices,  &c. 

Part   I.,    now   ready.      Post-free    twelve    stamps 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS 

Of  every  description  Made,  Erected,  Fitted  and  Heated. 
ESTIMATES  and  PLANS  GRATIS. 

CHEAP  ART  SUMMER-HOUSES. 

Illustrations  and  Prices  Gratis. 
Mr.  Fawkes'  New  Illustrated  Work  of  Reference  on  Horti- 
cultural Buildings,  post-free,  ioj.  6d.     Prospectus  sent  gratis. 

T.  H.  P.~DENNIS  &  CO., 

MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Works  :    CHELMSFORD. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES   &   CO., 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDERS, 
in,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


W  H  LASCELLES  and  CO.  will  give  Estimates  for  every 
description  of  HORTICULTURAL  WORK,  free  of  charge, 
and  send  competent  assistants  whan  npecssary. 

LASCELLES'  NEW  ROCKWORK  materia!  in  various 
colours.  ...  n    t,n 

S»mp|ee  "an  ha  scon,  and  prices  obtained  at  HI,  F.un)|ll| 
Row,  and  35,  Poultry,  Chesiptide,  B.C. 

Illustrated  Lists  r,f  Wood»n  Bmldines.  tlrconhoiua:  una 
Con:=rvatorl»s,  and  Conrrup  Mans,  for  walls,  {ia|lir,  an;',  shc«i 
sent  post  ()»»  en  »ppl|P»l!on. 


PORTABLE    PLANT    FRAMES. 

The  above  are  without  exception  the  most  useful  kind  of 
Frame  for  Plant  Growing,  and  every  one  with  a  garden  should 
possess  one.  The  sashes  turn  right  over  one  on  to  the  other,  and 
the  boxes  are  put  together  with  wedges,  and  can  be  taken  apart 
in  a  few  minutes.  Sizes  and  prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station 
in  England,  ready  glazed  and  painted  :  — 

6  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  packing  cases  free,      £2  15     o 
12  feet  long,  4  leet  wide,         ,,  ,,         >,  4  *5     ° 

6  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,         „  ,■         •»  3  15    ° 

12  feet  long.  5  feet  wide,         ,,  ,,         >,  6  10    o 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in. 

B.      HALLIDAY      &      CO., 

Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS.  MIDDLETON, 

MANCHESTER. 

RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


SECTION  OF  PATENT  ROOF  VENTILATOR 

Illustrations,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials  free. 

Hot-water   Apparatus    fixed   In   any  part  of  tne 

Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


Send  for  particulars  to 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-Water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON. 


i 
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BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

OF   IMFROVUlt  . 

Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FREE    BY    POST. 


STOVES. 

Terra-Cotta!  Portable!  For  Coal! 
ROBEBTS'S       PATENT. 

Pure  and  ample  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about 
id.,  without  attention.  For  Greenhouses,  Bedrooms,  or  almost 
any  purpose.  Pamphlet  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent. 
In  use  daily  at  Patentee's-THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


HOSE-HOSE— HOSE. 


PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasls  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Gieater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  :— "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  U  now  as  good  as  ever." 

Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 


Sample  and  Price  of 

MERRYWEATHER     &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

THOS.   W.    ROBINSON, 

DENNIS  PARK  IRONWORKS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


i-in  Expansion  Jplnt  Hot-.v*ier  Pit>*r.  qfnet  lopa,  «s.  :td>  each. 
4'in-  Sorbet  Hot-watar-  Pipec,  0  feat  long,  tf.  firfi  earn, 

frit*  AM  w)  fl#flt*1fa\ 


THE      "  LOUGHBOROUGH  "     GREEN- 
HOUSE hot- water  APPARATUS 

Can  be  seen  in  DEANE  and  CO.'s  Show  Rooms. 

Price,  as  engraving,  with  boiler,  open  feed  syphon,  12  feel  of 
4  inch  hot-water  pipe,  and  patent  joints  complete,  ,£4  4s. 
Delivered  free  to  any  station  io  England  and  Wales. 

It  is  economical,  simple,  powerful,  and  perfectly  safe. 

It  requires  no  brick  setting,  no  stokehole,  and  no  hot-water 
fitter  for  fixing.  The  boiler  stands  in  the  greenhouse,  the  front 
only  being  outside  and  flush  with  the  outer  wall,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  heat  from  the  boiler  itself  is  utilised.  It  bums  over 
twelve  hours  without  attention,  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Illustrated  LIST  with  full  particulars  post-free. 

DEANE  and  CO.,  46,  King  William  Street,  London 
Bridge,  E.C.  (Established  a.d.  i?oo.) 

HOT-WATER    HEATING 
APPARATUS, 
For    GAS    or    OIL. 
Equal  to  30  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.     Can 
,      be  placed  anywhere.     One  quart  of 
E3* £ 2...10 „  0.  <g3l8B     Oil  *n  twenty-four  hours,  or  4  feet  of 
Gas  per  hour.     Price  complete,  £1  ior.     Send  for  a  complete 
List  of  Boilers,  Pipes.  &c.  to 

WM.  POORE  and  CO.,  Hot-Water  Engineers,  15s. 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

T    P     E     s 

and  FITTINGS  for  Heating  Apparatus. 
The  largest  Stock  in  the  Kingdom. 
Our  impioved  4-in.  Flange  Pipes,  ij.  yd. 
per  yard  ;  4-in.  Socket  Pipes,  tj.  -jd. 
per  yard.  —  F.  SAINSBURY  &  CO. 
(late  Silvester  &  Sainsbury).  Castle  Hill 
Foundry,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 


Hocking's  New  Patent 

AUTOMATIC   COKE 

AND   GAS   BOILERS. 

Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature for  from  12  to  15 
hours,  and  often  from  15  to  20 
hours,  with  one  smalt  charge 
of  common  Gss  Coke  of  the 
cheapest  kind.  For  economy 
and  efficiency  in  combination 
with  cleanliness  and  comfort 
these  Boilers  are,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  Heating  Con- 
servatories, Halls,  and  other 
Buildings,  where  little  atten- 
tion is  required 

Every  particular  with  testi- 
monials given  on  application  to 

FRANKLIN  HOCKING 
and  CO.  (Limited),  37,  Han- 
over Street,  Liverpool. 


Automatic,  Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


H    E  A  T   I   N   G. 

BEN'S  and  MONARCH  Boilers  are  the  most  powerful 
Saddle  and  Tubular  forms  lor  heating  1000  to  10,000  feel  of 
piping  economically. 

THE    "  LITTLE    HERO," 

a  new  Independent  Boiler  with  extended  Top-feeder  for  Fuel 
to  last  ten  hours,  price  45J.  ;  or  with  18  feet  of  4-inch  Pipe, 
Cistern,  &c.  complete  for  £4. 

COPPER  GAS  BOILERS  and  Pipes,  from  £3  3s. 
The  above  can  be  had  only  from 

B.  W.  WARHURST,  33,  Highgate  Road.  London.  N.W. 

Designs/or  Conservatories  and  Prices  />;,■. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

IRON  HURDLES,  GATES,  TREE  GUARDS, 
IRON  ami  WIRE  ESPALIER,  &c.  fcc 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA     WORKS,     WOLVERHAMPTON 

And  3,  Crooked  I.ane.  King  William  St.,  London,  E.C. 

KILL-RAT"  (Registered).— The  attention 
o(  KAUMERS.  MERCHANTS,  and  others  inter- 
ested  in  ll.e  DESTRUCTION  OK  BATS  is  ipvitod,  to  tU 
infallible  remedy.  Its  elpVacy  is  surpiisinfc.  All  offensive  smells, 
jror,!  ll.e  effects  of  tine  (peine  are  obviated  PrlM, 
IS  o).  tin,  by  poa  id.  eslra.  nf  th«  Proprietor,  FKASR.K  ANB 
fQ.,  9°>,  S|i«rnl,  l.midon,  W.C,  <\nd  til  Fb,»miH« 
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SPECIAL      NOTICE. 


THE 


GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


FOR 


SATUEDAY,    JANUARY    6,    1883, 


WILL   CONTAIN    A    BEAUTIFULLY 


3# 


(18  inches    by   13  inches), 
FROM        AN        ORIGINAL        DESIGN, 


PRICE     PIVEPENCE  ;        POST-FREE,     FIVEPENCE-HALFPENNY  ; 

OR   WITH 

ALMANAC    MOUNTED    ON    OAK    ROLLERS, 

READY  TO    BE    HUNG    UP,   AND   ENCLOSED    IN   CASE, 

SEVENPENCE  ;      POST-FREE,     EIGHTPENCE-HALFPENNY. 

Purchasers  are  specially  recommended  to  order  the  Almanac  in  a  Case, 
TO     PREVENT     INJURY     FROM     FOLDING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  injury  to  the  Almanac  unless  it  is  so  protected. 


NOTICE    TO   ADVERTISERS.  "HSU 

As   a    large   Extra   Sale   of  this   Number   is  guaranteed,   it  will  be  a  very 

valuable  medium  for  Advertisements. 


APPLICATIONS    FOR    SPACE    SHOULD    BE    SENT    IN    AS    EARLY    AS    POSSIBLE. 


W.    RICHARDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STREET,     STRAND,    W.C. 
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THE  GARDENERS^  CHRONICLE. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

Head  Line  charged  as  two. 

4  Lines        . .  . .  j£o     3     o    15  Lines        . .         . .  £0     8     6 

5  „  ..  ..     o     3     6     16       ,,  ••  ..090 

6  ..  ..     o     4     o     17       ,,  ..  ..096 

7  ,,          ..         ..  o  4  6    18  ,,          ..         . .  o  10  o 

8  ,.           ..          ..  o  5  o     19  „           ..          ..  o  10  6 

9  „           ..         ..  o  5  6     20 o  ir  o 

10  ,,           ..          ..  o  6  o  I  21  ,,           ..          ..  o  11  6 

11 o  6  6     22 o  it  o 

12  , o     7     o  I  23 o  12     6 

13  ,,  ..         ..076    24 o  13    o 

14  ,,  --     o     8     o     25 013     6 

AND   SIXPENCE    FOR    EVERY   ADDITIONAL    LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  305. 

Page  -£900 

Half  Page 5     °     ° 

Column        3     5° 

GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

26  words  is,  6d.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 
(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE   ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST   BE   PREPAID. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Post-offices,  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  ami 
returned  to  the  se?tder. 

Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5$.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  -week   must  reach  the  Office 

by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  payable  in  advance. 
The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Months,  £1  3s,  tod.  •  6  Months, 

115.  nd.  ;  3  Months,  6s. 
Foreign  (excepting   India   and   China) ;    including    Postage, 

£t  6s.  for  12  Months  ;  India  and  China,  £1  8s.  2d. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Drury  Lane,  W.C., 

to  W.  Richards. 

Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

THE  NEW  PATENT  FLORESCENT 
SELF-  REGISTERING  MINIMUM  THERMO- 
METER, to  show  how  cold  it  has  been.— The  great  advantage 
of  this  Thermometer  over  all  others  is  that  the  colour  in  the 
fluid  is  everlasting,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  sun's  rays,  thus 
being  a  great  improvement  on  minimum  thermometers.  The 
Florescent  Minimum  Thermometer  can  be  easily  seen  and  read 
at  night  by  candle-light.  The  above  can  be  had  mounted  on 
Boxwood  scales,  8-inch  size,  245.  per  dozen  ;  10-inch  size,  31s, 
per  dozen.  On  porcelain  or  zinc  scales,  10-inch  size,  40s.  per 
dozen. 

J.   HICKS,  Sole  Maker,  3,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C 
Note.— See  article   on   the     above.    Gardeners'   Chronicle, 
No.  416.  dated  December  17,  1881. 

Rosner's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


1HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

made    >n    materials    of   great    durability.        The 
plainer  sorts   are  specially    -^ 
suited    for    KITCHEN6 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take    up  little  room,    and, 
once  put  down,    incur   no 
further  labour  or   expense, 
as  do  "  grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES.  FOUNTAINS.  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design, 

F.     ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,     Blackfnars.    S.E.  ;      King's    Road,    Chelsea,     S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOX  LEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied, 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &C, 
from  35.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  ur 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,    for   Lining   Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds      Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F,  RUSHER  and  CO.,  Erick and  Tde  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
nr  Truckload,  on  Wliarf  in    London,    or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  fur  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM   supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.  — Orders  promptly  executed  bv  Rait  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces,  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 


Illustrated  Catalogues. 

HM.  POLLETT  AND  CO.'S  COLLEC- 
•  TION  of  nearly  ONE  THOUSAND  BLOCKS 
suitable  for  the  above  puipose.  Customers  can  have  the  use  of 
any  of  ihem  gratis  for  Panting  in  their  Catalogues. 

H.  M.  P.  &  Co.  publish  Illustrated  SEED  CATALOGUES 
in  various  styles  and  sizes,  which  can  be  altered  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  small  consumers.  Specimens  and  Prices  on 
application 

POLLETT'S  Horticultural  Steam  Printing  Works,  43  to  48, 
Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  EC. 


R.    HALLIDAY    &    CO., 

HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS     and     HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS, 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,  MIDDLETON,  MANCHESTER. 

Vineries,  Stoves,  Greenhouses,  Peach  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  &c,  constructed  on  our  improved  plan,  are  the 

perfection  of  growing  houses,  and  for  practical  utility,  economy,  and  durability  cannot  be  equalled.     We  only  do  one  class  of  work, 
and  that  the  verv  best. 

Conservatories  and  Winter  Gardens  designed  architecturally  correct  without  the  assistance  of  any  one  out  of  our  firm, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest.     Hot-Water  Heating  Apparatus,  with  really  reliable  Boilers,  erected  and  success  guaranteed 

in  all  cases.    Melon  Frames,  Sashes,  Hotbed  Boxes,  &c,  always  in  stock. 

Plans,  Estimates  and  Catalogues  free.     Customers  •waited  on  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
Our  Maxim  is  and  always  has  been — 

MODERATE    CHARGES.      FIRST-CLASS    WORK.      THE    BEST    MATERIALS. 


STONE     EDGING     for     KITCHEN 
GARDENS  or  Walks  under  Trees,  &c,  10  to  12  inches 
deep,  3  to  4  feet  long,  made  from  the  best  Yorkshire  Flagstone  ; 
indestructible.    Price,  ready  for  laying,  is.  per  lineal  yard.  Also 
Flags  and  Steps  for  Conservatories,  Terraces,  &c. — Address, 
THE  GREAT  SLEAD  QUARRY,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire. 

Lithographic  Coloured  Plates  of  Vegetables,  Fruits, 
FLOWERS,  &c,  or  ORNAMENTAL  COVERS  for 
CATALOGUES. 

MR.  G.  SEVEREYNS,  Lithographer 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  15,  Rue  du  Boulevard,  Brussels. 
Established  i82g.  Especial  attention  paid  to  subjects  in  Botany 
and  Natural  History.  Copies  of  Coloured  Drawings  can  be 
reproduced  of  any  size  that  may  be  required,  and  Estimates  will 
be  furnished  on  full  particulars  being  addressed  to  his  London 
Agent, 
Mr.  JAMES  TEDDER,  i4q,  Kingsland  Road,  London.  E. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds.— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  j£  1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ,£240,000.  Moderate  Premiums,  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  live  years.  £1,700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


DR.    SMILES'    WORKS. 

LIFE  of  a  SCOTCH  NATURALIST. 
Illustrated  by  George  Reid,  R.S.A.  New  Edition. 
Post  Svo.     6s. 

"  Mr.  Smiles  has,  in  a  very  charming  and  very  beautifully 
illustrated  volume,  rescued  the  fame  and  character  of  Thomas 
Edward  from  oblivion  as  a  most  accomplished  naturalist." — 
Times. 

"Never  has  Mr.  Smiles  written  with  more  freshness  and 
zest  than  in  presenting  to  us  the  picture  of  this  Palissy  of 
naturalists.  A  noble  lesson  of  unaffected  humility  here  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  the  lesson  of  self-help,  and  elevates  it." 
— Spectator. 

"The  biography  of  this  remarkable  man  owes  much  of  its 
charm  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Smiles  has  done  his  part  as 
narrator.  The  unobtrusive  way  in  which  the  story  is  told,  and 
the  pleasant  style  of  the  smooth  and  experienced  pen,  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  word  of  approval." — Saturday  Review, 

DUTY:    with    Illustrations    of    Courage, 
Patience,  and  Endurance.     Post  8vo.     6s. 

SELF-HELP  :  with  Illustrations   of  Conduct 
and  Perseverance.     Post  8vo,     6s. 

CHARACTER  :   a  Book    of  Noble  Charac- 
teristics.   Post  8vo.    6s. 

THRIFT  :    a   Book    of   Domestic   Counsel. 
Post  Svo.    61. 

TNDUSTRIAL     BIOGRAPHY:     Iron 

J-  Workers  and  Tool  Makers.     Post  8vo.     6s. 

THE    HUGUENOTS:    Their   Settlements, 
Churches,    and    Industries    in    England    and    Ireland. 
Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

LIVES    OF   THE   ENGINEERS.      Illus- 
trated  by  9  Steel  Portraits  and  342  Engravings  on  Wood. 
5  vols.     Crown  Svo.     7s.  6d.  each. 

LIFE     OF     GEORGE     STEPHENSON. 
(Centenary  edition.)     Post  8vo.     3s.  6d, 

ROBERT    DICK  :   Baker  of  Thurso,  Geo- 
logist and  Uotanist.     With  Portrait  etched  by  Rajon, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     12s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 

192  pp.  Demy  Octavo.     Eleven  Illustrations. 

CHARLES  DICKENS'  NOVELS. 

BABNABY    B.UDQE.  NOW  READY,  U. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.     NOW  READY,  6d. 

BABNABY     BUDGE.  NOW  READY.  6rf. 

OLD  CUBIOSITY  SHOP.     NOW  READY,  0,/. 

London  !   JOHN  DICKS,  313,  Strand,  W.C. 


FRANCIS  MOORE'S  ALMANAC  for  1883. 
— This  very  popular  Almanac,  which,  besides  the  usual 
Calendar,  contains  a  fuller  account  of  the  Eclipses  and  Astro- 
nomical Phenomena  of  the  year  than  any  publication  of  its 
class,  was  lately  increased  by  several  pages,  giving  Lists  of  the 
Members  of  the  Government,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  List 
of  the  Principal  Business  Fairs  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
other  useful  Information.     Price  6d. 

Published  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Fruit  v.  Agriculture. 

New  Illustrated  Issue,  2s.  6d.  ;  Original  Matter  only,  u.  6d., 
post-free. 

FRUIT    FARMING    FOR    PROFIT. 
By  George  Bunyard,  F.R.H.S. 
Considered  by  twenty-five  leading  class  papers  as  the  most 
practical  work  yet  issued. 
"  It  gives  every  particular  for  successful  culture." 
London  :  EDWD.  STANFORD,  Charing  Cross,  W.C.  ;    or 
of    GEORGE     BUNYARD    and    CO..   The   Old    Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  whose  General  Fruit  CATALOGUE  will  be  sent 
post-free  for  two  stamps. 

The  Sydney  Mail 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


CONTENTS  :— 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 
BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 

RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 

CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 

THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA.   (Drawn  and  engraved 
especially  for  this  Journal.) 

NATURAL  HISTORV.     (Original  Articles. 

AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 

GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 

STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 

ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR   ENGLISH  and  AUSTRA- 
LIAN AUTHORS. 

THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the 
Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  Advance,  £1  6s.  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  6d.  ;    Stamped,  id. 
Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Agents  are 
authorised  to  receive  ADVERT1SEM  ENTS  for  the  SYD- 
NEY MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL  :— 

London    Messrs.  Geo.  Street  &  Co.,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.    F.   Algar,  8,   Clement's  Lane,  Lombard 

Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,     St.   Bride  Street, 

Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  W.  M,  Smith  &  Son,  186,  Strand. 

Bristol  fames   &    Henry   Grace,    Royal    Insurance 

Buildings. 
MANCHESTER   .   James  &  Henry  Grace,  73,  Market  Street. 

Edinburgh Robeitson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow W.   Porteous  &  Co.,    15,    Royal    Exchange 

Place. 

tf-^T  Copies  of  each  Journal  arc  filed  al  the 
above  Offices  for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBOR  I  CULTURE, 
de  FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARA1- 
CH  ERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865,  by  F.  Burvb- 
NICH.  F.  Pavnakkt,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  van  Hullk, 
Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian  Govern 
inentat  Ghent.     Post-paid,  \os.  per  annum. 

Ji    J,  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
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Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Reining  a  Faun  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasi"t;  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  ihe  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  ami  address,  tnd 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  '* Midland  (■  aunties 
//froMOfBce,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  largo  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

KEVUE  de   ['HORTICULTURE    BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 

Review). —Among  the  principal  Contributors  arc  —A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre.  C  Ballet,  T.  Buchetet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Ciipiii, 
Coime  de  Corner,  De  Jonee  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Deuterghem.  P.  E.  de  Puvdt.  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kicks,  L.  Linden.  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin, 
B.  Uliver,  H.  Urigies,  B.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas  A.  Siraux,  O. 
A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van  Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem, 
H    I.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael.  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

1  !  lustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month. 

tn  Parts  of  ?4  p^ges,  Svo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
i      .  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  14^,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
.  Ghent.  __ 

WORKS    OF    AUTHORITY    ON    BOTANY. 

BOTANY  for  BEGINNERS. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Plains.  By  Maxwell  T. 
Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Examiner  in  Botany,  University 
of  London.     With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations.     Price  3*.  (xi. 

LINDLEY'S    SCHOOL   BOTANY. 
A  Complete  Manual  of  Rudimentary  Botany  for  Student-, 
&c.     With  400  Illustrations.     Svo,  cloth.     Price  5$.  6d. 

LINDLEY'S    ELEMENTS   of   BOTANY. 
With  Illustrations.  Svo.  cloth.     Price  95. 

LINDLEY'S  MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMI- 
CAL   BOTANY.      With  numerous   Illustrations.   Svo. 
cloth.     Price  sr. 

LINDLEY'S     DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY. 
For  Self-Instruction  and  the  Use  of   Schools.      Price 
ir.  sewed. 

London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW  and  CO.,  Bouverie 
Street.  EC. 

Gardener. 

WANTED,  a  WORKING  GARDENER, 
experienced  in  the  cultivation  of  the  better  class  r.f 
Conifers.  Shrubs,  Roses,  and  Herbaceous  Plants  Must  be 
married,  without  family.  Wife  to  give  occasional  assistance  in 
the  house.  Wages  for  the  two  -26s.  a-week,  and  Good  Free 
House  and  Garden. — Address,  giving  references,  and  stating 
age,  and  particulars  of  present  employment,  A,  B.,  Messrs. 
Callander  &:  Dixon,  Booksellers,  Whitehaven. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  MAN,  under- 
standing the  Cultivation  of  Tomatos  and  Cucumbeis 
under  Glass,  for  Market  purposes ;  also  a  successful  PROPA- 
GATOR of  Roses.— Address,  by  letter,  W.  M.,  Broadlands, 
Enfield  Highway,  Middlesex. 


WANTED,  an  experienced  PROPAGATOR 
of  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Conifers,  Clematis,  &&, 
whose  successful  capabilities  can  be  well  recommended. — Apply, 
by  letter,  stating  references,  age,  and  wages  expected,  D.  S. 
THOMSON,  The  Nurseries,  Wimbledon. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  married  MAN, 
to  Grow  Grapes,  Peaches,  &c,  for  Market  on  a  small 
scale —Apply,  staling  full  particulars  as  to  references,  wages, 
&c,  Mr.  GEO.  THOMAS,  Wannock,  near  Polegate,  R.S.O., 
Sussex. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  under  Foreman 
in  Houses  ;  one  used  to  Market  Work,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  Stove  Plants. — Apply,  stating  wages  and  refer- 
ences, to  E.  P.  FRANCIS  and  CO.,  Hertford. 

WANTED  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  outdoor  Nursery  Stock  as  ORDER  COLLEC-' 
TOR  and  SALESMAN,  and  to  fill  up  spare  time,  chiefly  in 
assisting  with  the  Budding,  Grafting,  Sc-WM,  CLIBRAN 
and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

ANTED,    a  SHOPMAN,   for  Wholesale 

Trade.— Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  experience, 
and  salary  required,  to  HOWCROFT  and  WATKINS, 
Coven t  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

WANTED,  as  SECOND  SHOPMAN,  a 
young  man,  with  good  references  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  Retail  Seed  Trade. — Address,  stating  salary  required,  to 
BOX  273,  Post  Office,  Bristol. 

ANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN": 

one  who  has  had  some  experience  in  the  Seed  and 
Florist  Trade.  Good  opening  for  a  young  man  wishing  to  im- 
prove his  knowledge.  — Apply,  stating  age,  salary  required, 
amount  of  experience  and  where  gained,  to  W.  M.,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office.  4r,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

WANTED,  for  a  first-class  Florist  Estab- 
lishment  a  young  Lady  as  LEADING  BOUQUET- 
IST.  Must  have  had  good  experience  in  the  Making-up  of 
Wreaths,  Crosses,  &c,  and  capable  of  Managing  Business  in 
absence  of  Principal. — State  age  and  experience  (with  photo 
which  will  be  returned  at  once),  to  TURNER  BROTHERS, 
Florists,  2,  Parker  Street,  Liverpool. 


WANT    PLACES. 

NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 

Post-office  Orders  and  Postal  Orders  should 

now  be  made  payable  at 

DRURY  LANE. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land  Agents, 
STEWARDS,  BAILIFFS,  or  GARDENERS. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  at  all 
times  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN, 
several  of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter. — 
Enquiries  should  be  made  to  337  and  238,  High  Holbom,  W.C. 


Scotch  Gardeners. 
r  ITTLE  and  HALLANTYNE,   Nursery- 

-LJ  MtiN,  Carlisle,  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  assist- 
ing Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  securing  the  services  of  first- 
iss GARDENERS,  UNDER  GARDENERS,  BAILIFFS 
and  FORESTERS.  They  have  at  present  several  very  ex- 
cellent men  on  their  Register,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  them  to  any  in  want  of  such. 

Jf      G.     HENDERSON     and     SON 

J— ^  •  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS,  GAEDENERb  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.  beg  to 
announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c— St.  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

C\ ARDENER    (Head).— Age     38  ;    has    a 

VJ  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Gardening  in  all  iis 
branches.  Character  will  beai  strictest  investigation.— D.  N., 
Huly  Shoot,  near  Hastings,  Sussex. 

/^.ARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  42— W.  Dennis, 

V-J  for  fourteen  years  Head  Gardener  to  Sir  H.  A.  Hoare, 
Bart,  Stourhead  Bath,  Wilts,  begs  to  offer  his  services  to  any 
Gentleman  keeping  a  good  garden  staff, 

(^ARDENER  (Head),  where  two,  thTeeTor 

V^*  more  are  kept.  —  Married,  family  grown  up  ;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  the  duties  of  a  large  establishment.— 
GARDENER,  Harringay  House  Gardens,  Hornsey,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head),  in  a  first-rate  estab- 
lishment.—Married  ;  highly  recommended  for  ability, 
energy,  and  general  good  character.— Particulars  to  ].,  69, 
Hyde  Lane,  Hyde,  near  Manchester. 

GARDENER  (Head).— No  family; 
thorough  practical  man,  well  up  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession,  also  Land  and  Stock  if  required.  Character  of  the 
highest  class.— J.  LANDON,  Erdington  Villas,  Watt  Street, 
Spark  Hill,  near  Birmingham. 


/^ARDENER   (Head).— Has  had   extensive 

V^  practice  m  the  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants.  Orchids,  Ferns  and  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  Early 
Forcing.  Seven  years'  good  character  from  present  employer. 
— C.  W.,  The  Firs  Cottage,  Manor  Lane,  Lee,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30  ;  thoroughly 
experienced  ill  Orchids.  Fruit,  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening  Has  previously  lived  in  several  well-known  Noble- 
men's establishments.  Good  reference.— W.  D..  Downside. 
Lealherhead. 


^J-ARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  40,  no  family.— 

V^  Advertiser  is  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  good  Gardener 
in  all  branches.  Has  lived  in  some  of  the  best  places  in 
England.  Eight  years  in  present  place.  Good  character.— I 
PENFORD,  Pishbury  Park,  Sawbridgeworth. 

T^ARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  33,  married.-A 

v_*  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  his  Head  Gardener 
to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thoroughly  practical 
Gardener ;  understands  the  routine  of  Gardening  in  general 
Ten  years  in  last  situation — Y.  Z.,  Honingham,  Norwich! 
Norfolk. 


(^.ARDENER    (Head).— Married,    one    son 

V>"  (age  11);  experienced  in  every  branch,  the  Forcing  of 
all  kinds  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  Can  also  take 
charge  of  Land  and  Stock,  Woods  and  Plantations,  if  required, 
having  a  good  knowledge,  acquired  on  large  estates.  Five 
years'  first-class  character  Irom  last  place  —  WiM.  ARM- 
STRONG. 3,  Grove  Terrace,  Church  End,  Finchley,  N. 

riARDENER       (Head).  —  Married,      t^ 

V*  children  (aged  12  and  7)  ;  has  care  of  about  4  acres  of 
Pleasure  Ground  and  Kitchen  Garden,  two  Vineries,  Peach 
House,  Stove,  Fern  House,  Cucumber  House,  Conservatory, 
Pits.  Had  three  men  and  boy  under  him.  —  HENRY 
ARNOLD,  Irwell  Bank,  Eccles,  Manchester.  Recommended 
by  Mrs.  CROWLEY,  Normandy  House,  Alton,  Hants. 

GARDENER  (Head  WorkTng).— Age  48, 
married,  family  out  ;  over  twenty  years'  experience 
Leaving  through  property  being  sold.  Character  will  bear  the 
strictest  investigation.  Wile  would  take  charge  of  Dairy  or 
Poultry  if  requued.—  J.  LOOSE,  Colgate,  Horsham,  Sussex. 

/^.ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  28, 

VJ  married.  Bonus  of  £5  to  any  one  placing  Advertiser  in 
a  comfortable  situation,  where  about  three  hands  are  kept. 
Good  references.  —  M.  A.,  Gardeners  Chronicle  Office,  m, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


(^.ARDENER     (Head     Working),    where 

V>"  several  men  are  employed  ;  single  (sister  living  with 
him).— The  Misses  I  faking  1  on.  Worden  Hall,  Preston,  have 
pleasure  in  recommending  a  thoroughly  honest,  sober,  and 
industrious  man  in  the  above  capacity.— JOHN  BIRCH 
59,  Milner  Street,  Acomb,  York. 


GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 
married,  no  familv  ;  twenty-five  years'  practical  expe- 
rience in  all  branches  of  Gardening,  Orchids.  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants.  Early  Forcing  of  Fruits  and  Flowers  of  all  kinds 
in  large  establishments.  Fourteen  years  Head  Gardener  ; 
seven  men  under  him  in  last  situation  Country  preferred' 
Good  character.— E.  H.  i,  Alexandra  Terrace,  Penge  Lane, 
Penge,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (good  GENERAL)  and 
MANAGER.  — Has  had  the  Management  of  a  Small 
Estate.  Left  only  through  the  place  changing  hands.  Good 
Grape  Grower,  Sec.  Would  undertake  a  rough  place  to  im- 
prove it.  Twelve  years'  good  character. — A.  B.,  Mr.  G.  Parfilt, 
Reigate,  Suirey. 

GARDENER,  where  three  or  more  are  kepi. 
—  Married  ;  thoroughly  practical  and  confidential.  Ovel 
twenty  years'  first-class  experience  in  all  branches.  The  highest 
recommendations;  over  twenty  years'  personal  character.  - 
Please  address,  with  particulars,  Q.  R.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

GARDENER  (Second).— Age  23  ;  has  had 
eight  years'  experience  in  good  establishment.  Good 
character.— A.  MAPES,  The  Gardens,  Beechwood,  Lymm 
Cheshire. 


GARDENER  (Second),  where  three  or 
more  are  kept.  —  Young  ;  nearly  three  years'  good 
character.  Leaving  present  siiuation  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  master.— W.  EDMUNDS,  Llanwenerth  Rectory, 
Abergavenny,  South  Wales. 

GARDENER  (Under,  or  Single-handed). 
—  Wife  10  do  Laundry-work  if  required.  Twelve  monthV 
good  character;  two  years'  previous. —State  wanes  and  par- 
ticulars to  JAMES  BROWN,  Arundel,  St.  Mary  Church. 
Torquay. 

FOREMAN  (age  27).— Mr.  Phillips,  Gar- 
dener and  Bailiff  to  T.  G.  Barclay,  Esq  ,  Lower  Wood- 
side.  Hatfield,  can  highly  recommend  a  young  man  as  above. — 
A.  R.,  Markham  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses.— Age   ig~; 

"  understands  Orchids  (cool  and  hot  sections),  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Vines,  and  Cucumbers.  Thoroughly  recom- 
mended. Total  abstainer.— J.  R.,  T.  King,  The  Gardens, 
Devizes  Castle,  Wilts. 


JOURNEYMAN,     in     the     Houses,     in     a 

tJ  good  establishment.  —  Age  20  ;  good  references. — A. 
C,  Bellefields  Lodge,  Englefield  Green,  near  Staines. 

To  Gfl.r'dpnprfl 

JOURNEYMAN     (Outdoors).— Age     22  ; 

*  *  thoroughly  understands  his  duties.  Good  character. 
Very  highly  recommended.— B.  B.,  43,  Alpha  Road,  Surbiton 
Hill.  Surrey. 

IMPROVER,    in    a    Gentleman's    garden.— 
Age    23;    can   be   well     recommended. — G.    H,    MILLS, 
2,  Ingestre  Road,  Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

MANAGER,  or  HEAD  SHOPMAN.— Age 
30,  married  ;  open  to  engage  with  any  one  wanting  the 
services  of  a  good  all  round  experienced  man.  both  Wholesale 
and  Retail  ;  also  thorough  knowledge  of  Office  routine.  Can 
be  highly  recommended.  — G.  M.,  Mr.  Fraser,  90,  (Jueen  Street, 
Exeter. 


(^.ARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed). 

/^  —Age  24  ;  has  had  practical  experience  in  the  various 
branches  of  Gardening,  Orchids,  and  Vineries.  Trustworthy. 
Thoroughly  respectable.  Total  abstainer.  Eight  years'  ex- 
perience. Good  references  from  all  preceding  situations.  — 
J.  T.  P.  A.,  Mrs.  Holmes,  Bath  Road,  near  Hailsworth,  Stroud. 


J300K-KEEPER      and     CORRESPOND- 

J—J  ENT.— Age  28  ;  eleven  years'  practical  experience  in 
Nursery  and  Seed  Trades.  Good  knowledge  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Efficient  Book-keeper  and  Correspondent.  Excellent  references. 
— G.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

BOOK-KEEPER,     SHOPMAN,    or     some 
position    of    Trust  —Age    37.  —A.     B.,    Mr.    Presley, 
Stationer,  Wotton-under-Edge. 

HOPMAN,  or  leading  COUNTER-HAND, 

in  large  house.— Thoroughly  efficient  in  all  departments. 
Good  address.  Best  references.— H.  L.,  45,  Chester  Street, 
Cirencester. 

HOPMAN,  or  ASSISTANT.— Eight  years' 

experience.  Good  knowledee  of  the  Trade  in  all  branches, 
also  Book-keeping.— J.  D.,  12,  Miller  Street.  Hamilton,  N.  li. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant).  — Age  20;  six  years' 
experience.  — For  particulars   apply  to   HENDERSON 
and  SONS,  Den  Nursery,  Brechin. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant.)— A  young  man 
with  four  years'  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  Seed 
Trade,  desires  engagement.  —  For  particulars  apply  to  DICK- 
SON and  TURN  BULL,  Brechin. 


EPPS'S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 

GRATEFUL 

AND 

COMFORTING. 


"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and 
by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well  -  selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately -flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  sucharticles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up 
until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  ten- 
dency todisease.  Hundredsof  subtle 
maladies  arefloating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point. 
We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly-nourished 
frame. " — Civil  Service  Gazette* 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 

ALSO 

Makers  of  Eppss  Chocolate  Essence. 

OLLWAY'S    PILLS    and    OINTMENT^ 

— Rheumatism  and  Gout. — These  purifying  and  sooth- 
ing remedies  deserve  the  earnest  attention  of  all  persons  liable 
to  gout,  sciatica,  or  other  painful  affections  of  the  muscles, 
nerves,  or  joints.  The  Ointment  should  be  applied  after  the 
affected  parts  have  been  patiently  fomented  with  warm  water, 
when  the  unguent  should  be  diligently  rubbed  upon  the  adjacent 
skin,  unless  the  friction  causes  pain.  Holloway's  Pills  should 
be  simultaneously  taken  to  diminish  pain,  reduce  inflammation, 
and  purify  the  blood.  This  treatment  abates  the  violence,  and 
lessens  the  frequency  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  all  spasmodic 
diseases  which  spring  from  hereditary  predisposition,  or  from 
any  accidental  weakness  of  c  institution.  The  Ointment  checks 
the  local  malady,  while  the  Pills  restore  vital  power. 
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The  extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic  Hothouses  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  &  Osborne,  were  executed  at  this  Establishment. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY". 


ESTABLISHED 


A.D.    1819. 


HENRY      HOPE, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER  and  HOT-WATER   ENGINEER, 

55,    LIONEL    STREET,    BIRMINGHAM. 


Peach  House  or  Glass  Covering  for  Garden  Walls. 


FRONT  ELEVATION 

Climax   Boiler. 


Valve. 


Valve. 


'  ORCHIDS    AT    HIGHBURY.1' 


The  Extensive  Ramie  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  for  the  Right  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  alluded  to  in  the  Garden  of  August  19 
under  the  above  heading,  were  erected  by  me.  The  whole  is  heated  by  a  Climax  Boiler,  as  above  (with  8000  feet  of  pipe),  and  all  the  work  being 
most  satisfactory,  reference  is  with  pleasure  permitted. 


Lean-to  Greenhouse 


Hand  Glasses. 


Back-roofed  Greenhouse. 


Mr.  Hope  has  pleasure  in  referring  to  a  Range  of  Hothouses,  with   Shedding  and  Heating  complete,  erected  by  him  at  Lillingstone  Dayrell, 
Buckingham,  under  Ewan  Christian,  Esq.,  Architect,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  for  which  he  has  received  the  accompanying  unsolicited  testimonial: — 

"  November  21,  1882. 
"  Sir,— I   cannot  help  writing  a  few  lines  to  say  what  very  grea    satisfaction  the  Buildings  you 
have  put  up  for  me   are   giving.      The   work   is  thoroughly  good  in  every  way,    and    leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired." 


Large  Book  of  Designs,  of  work  actually  executed,  post-free  for  sixty  stamps,  $s. ;    Small  Hook,  priec,  post-free  for  six  stamps,  6d. 

BOOK    OF    WINDOWS    POST-FREE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent   Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bkaduury,  Agnkw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street.  Precinct  of  Whitefnars.  City  of  London,  in    the  County  of  Middlesex,  aud  Published  by 
the  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.—  Saturoav,  December  1,.  1882. 

Agent  for  Manchester— John  Hbvwood.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mrnzibs  &  Co..  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
Post-office  Orders  and  Postal  Or  dors  should 
now  be  made  payable  at 

DRURY  LANE. 

KOYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 
DATES  of  the  MEETINGS  of  the  FRUIT  and  FLORAL 
COMMITTEES,     EXHIBITIONS,     and    PROMENADE 
SHOWS  in  1883.:— 

FRUIT  and  FLORAL  MEETINGS. 

Tuesday,  June  26. 


Tuesday,  January  9. 
Tuesday,  February  13. 
Tuesday,  March  13. 
Tuesday,  March  27. 
Tuesday,  April  10. 
Tuesday,  April  24. 
Tuesday,  May  8. 
Tuesday,  May  22. 
Tuesday,  June  12. 


Tuesday,  July  1 
Tuesday,  July  24. 
Tuesday,  August  14. 
Tuesday,  August  28. 
Tuesday,  September  it. 
Tuesday,  October  9. 
Tuesday,  November  13. 
Tuesday,  December  11. 

SHOWS. 
Promenade  Show       . .         . .         . .    Tuesday,  March  27. 

Promenade  Show       ..         ..  ..    Tuesday,  April  10. 

National  Auricula  Society's  Show    Tuesday,  April  24. 
Promenade  Show       ..         ..  ..    Tuesday,  May  8. 

Great  Summer  Show  ..        ..{S£3#B** 

Promenade  Show Tuesday,  June  12. 

Pelargonium  Society's  Show  ..  Tuesday,  June  26. 

National  Rose  Society's  Exhibition  Tuesday,  July  3. 

Promenade  Show      ..         ..         ..  Tuesday,  July  10. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  So- 

icety's  Show       . .         ..         ..  Tuesday,  July  24. 

SINGLE  DAHLIA    SEED.— A  quantity  to 
offer  of  Paragon,  and  also  fine  mixed  (cheap). 
FRAS.  R.  KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nurseries.  Richmond,  S.W. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Chrysanthemums. 
— Cuttings  now  ready  of  several  hundred  varieties,  our 
selection,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  8r.  per  ico.    The  collection  com- 
prises all    the  new  and   old   sorts   worth  growing,  English  or 
Continental.     Japanese  varieties,  2j.  6d.  per  dozen. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON.  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

LAPAGERIA    ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
iox.  6d.,   15J.   and  21 1.     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,  superb.   71.  6d.t  tot,  6d.  and  151. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

SINGLE  DAHLIA  SEED,  saved  from  all 
the  best  named  varieties,  including  whites,  and  our 
novelties  for  next  year— a  finer  and  better  strain  we  feel  sure 
does  not  exist — 20s.  per  ounce,  or  in  retail  (2*.  6d.)  packets, 
price  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
KEYNES  and  CO.,  Salisbury.         

New  Rose. 

CHARLES  BONNET,  with  Twenty- four 
Strikings  of  this  valuable  Rose,  to  be  disposed  of.  The 
trees  are  vigorous,  remontant,  and  without  thorns.  For  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

Mons.  CHARLES  BONNET.  Professor  d'Arboriculture, 
Lausanne,  Suisse,  or  Mdlle.  BONNET,  38,  Alma  Villas,  Silver 
Hill,  Hastings. 


T 


Lilies  and  other  Bulbous  Plants  for  Autumn 

PLANTING,  ORCHIDS,  So 

THE    NEW   PLANT    and   BULB    COM- 
PANY bee  respectfully  to  invite  an  inspection  of  their 
CATALOGUE,  No.  60.     Post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk.  Colchester. 

Roses— Roses— Roses. 

MESSRS.  MITCHELL  and  SONS  beg  to 
offer  the  Trade  and  others  an  unusually  fine  stock  of 
Standard  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Dwarf  Teas,  of  all  the  leading 
kinds.     Prices  on  application. 

Piltdown  Nurseries,  Uckfield. 

Tea  Roses 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  LimiLd,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES  in  all  the  leading  vaneties. 

LIST  free.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
EA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 

of  4%-inch  pots,  £2  per  roo,  for  cash. 

LIST  on  application. 

MAIRIS  and  CO.,  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol 

CAPE    FLOWERS.— This    season's,    finest 
selected,    xoi.    per    1000.       Samples  free.  —  MOYSES 
STEVENS,  22,  Stockbridge  Terrace,  Victoria  Street,  W. 

G"lLBERTS~CHOU    DE     BURGHLEV 
is  one  of  those  things  that  leaves  all  others  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  far  in  the  rear,  in  fact  a  "  march  onwards  "  which  seldom 
occurs.     Enclose  stamp  and  addressed  envelope  for  particulars. 
Seed,  at.  6d.  per  packet.     The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms, 
R.  GILBERT.  Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford. 

O     OFFER.  —  Native    Highland    Scotch 

PINE  SEED  (true),  collected  by  us  in  the  best  forests  in 
the  North.  Also  many  millions  of  i-yr.  and  a-yr.  SEEDLINGS 
of  the  above.     Samples  and  prices  from 
JOHN  GRIGOR  and  CO.,  The  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.B. 

STRONG    QUICK,  for  Hedging,  from  2$s. 
to  sos.  per  1000. 
RICHARD  SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants.  Worcester. 

HRYSANTHEMUMS— 380      best     sorts, 

flowered  under  glass,  true  to  name— none  better  can  be 
bought.  Cuttings,  buyer's  selection,  is.  gd.  per  dozen,  ror. 
per  100.  Plants,  ar.  6d.  per  dozen,  14s.  per  100.  For  my 
selection,  grand  new  varieties,  Marguerites,  &c  ,  see  CATA- 
LOGUE, r  stamp. 
W.  ETHERINGTON,  Manor  House,  Swanscombe,  Kent. 

To  the  Trade. 

LEICESTER  SEEDS 
are  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.    Testimonials  arrive 
here  daily.    Write  for  LISTS  to 
HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Leicester. 

XQUILEGIA     GLANDULOSA   (True).— 

-£^V-  Strong  flowering  plants,  or.  per  dozen,  free  to  any  railway 
station  in  England  or  Scotland  on  receipt  of  cash  with  order. 
JOHN  GRIGOR.  and  CO.,  The  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.B. 

EWING  AND  CO.,  Eaton,  Norwich,  beg  to 
offer  the  Trade  and  others  a  very  large  Stock  of  Black 
Naples,  Lee's  Prolific  Black  and  Ogden's  Black  CURRANTS, 
also  Red  and  White  CURRANTS  of  largest  and  best  sorts, 
and  Weeping  ELMS  of  variours  sorts — all  very  fine. 
Particulars  and  prices  on  application. 

Floral  Commission  Agency. 

WANTED,  Consignments  of  Marechal  Niel 
ROSES,  English  Neapolitan  VIOLETS,  EUCHA- 
RIS,  STEPHANOTIS,  GARDENIAS,  and  TUBEROSES, 
CALLAS,  and  CHOICE  FRUIT.— W.  CALE,  Floral  Com- 
mission Agent,  4,  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Notice  to  Senders. 

WANTED,  in  quantity,  Arum  LILIES, 
EUCHARIS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  TUBE- 
ROSES. GARDENIAS,  White  CAMELLIAS,  LILY  OF 
THE  VALLEY,  Roman  HYACINTHS.  White  AZALEAS, 
ORCHIDS,  &c.    Also  CHOICE  FRUIT. 

WISE  and  RIDES,  Fruit  and  Flower  Salesmen,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  few  thousand  strong  BRIER 
STOCKS,  for    immediate    working.      Send    sample, 
statin?  cash  price,  to 

CHARLES  WILSON,  Summerhow  Nurseries   Kendal. 

WANTED,  Seedling   or   Bedded  SWEET 
BRIERS.— Address,  stating  price,  to 
WM.    WOOD    and    SON,    The    Nurseries,    Maresfield, 
Uckfield,  Sussex. 

WANTED,  SPRUCE  FIRS,  for  Christmas 
Trees,    from    3  to   15  feet.     Must  be  well  furnished. 
Also  CUT  EVERGREENS.     State  particulars  to 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 
(John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near 
Liverpool. 

To  tne  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  quantity  of  READING  HERO 
and   BEAUTY   OF  HEBRON   POTATOS.     State 
lowest  price  and  full  particulars  to 

C.  F.,  104,  Friar  Street,  Reading. 


T  ILIUM  AURATUM.— Good,  plump,  sound 

-■—i  bulbs,  iS.,6s.,9S.,  12s.,  i8j.  and  24J.  per  dozen:  extra 
strong,  jor.  and  421.  per  dozen.  All  other  good  LILIES  at 
equally  low  prices. 

Mr.   WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London.  S.W. 

Bulbs-Bulbs— Bulbs. 
["  ILIUM  AURATUM,  received  from  Japan. 

-Li  per  caset  containing  100  bulbs,  44J.,  packing  included. 
The  bulbs  measure  from  7  to  9  inches  in  circumference. 
Samples  will  be  sent  upon  receipt!  of  six  stamps  for  each  bulb. 
Terms  cash  from  unknown  persons. 

SEGERS   and   CO.,  Bulb  Growers,  Lisse,  near  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

To  Bouquetlsta,  Florists,  &c. 

CUT      LILIES      of     the    VALLEY,     and 
MAIDENHAIR  FERNS,  any  quantity,  regular  supplies 
from  now  till  May.     Particulars,  &c,  on  application  to 
T.  JANNOCH,  Lily  Nursery,  Dersingham,  Norfolk. 

Home-grown 

TJEPATICA  TRILOBA   CCERULEA. 

■* — ■-  Prices  on  application. 

A.   M.   C.  JONGKINDT  CONINCK,  Dedemsvaart,  near 
Zwolle,  Netherlands. 

OUBLE  DAHLIAS.— 20,000  Pot  Roots  of 

the  above,  in  all  the  new  and  leading  varieties. 
KEYNES  and  CO.,  The  Nurseries,  Salisbury. 

POPLARS.— 5000,  extra  clean  grown,  6  to  12 
feet.      10,000  Evergreen  PRIVET,  a  to  4  feet.       Price 
on  application  to 

J.  E.  KNIGHT,  The  Nurseries,  Wolverhampton. 

ANNAS,   for  Parks  and  Large  Gardens. 

Special  offer  of  extra  strong  roots. 

Selected,  in  10  varieties       ..     a».  per  ico,  i8or.  per  1000. 

All  varieties,  mixed    ..  ..     i»j.  per  100,  105s.  per  1000. 

Orders  now  boolced  as  long  as  stock  lasts. 

HOOPER  and  CO..  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

~T)EUTZIA  GRACILIS,  and  strong  QUICK 

-L-'       for  Hedging.     Prices  and  samples  on  application  to 
WILLIAM  FLETCHER,  Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 
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New  Single  Dahlia  Seed. 

WARE'S  SUPERB  STRAIN  can  now  be 
supplied.  Prices  to  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers 
upon  application.  I  can  still  offer  pot  and  ground  roots  in 
all  the  leading  vars.     Descriptive  Price  LIST  on  application. 

THOMAS   S.   WARE,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,    Tottenham, 
London. 

Heaths  for  Winter  Flowering. 
JOHN  FRASER,  The  Nurseries,  Lea  Bridge 

t/  Road,  Leyton,  Essex,  has  to  offer  a  fine  stock  of  ERICA 
HYEMALIS  and  ERICA  GRACILIS.  The  plants  are  very 
good,  and  the  prices,  which  are  very  low,  may  be  had  on  application. 

1HRISTMAS     TREES,    very    fine,    trans- 

planted,  3  feet.  ioj.  per  100  ;  5  feet,  20$.  per  100. 
Cash  with  order  only. 
R.  CRUST  and  SON.  Nurseries,  Spalding. 

LARGE    SPRUCE,    for  Christmas  Trees, 
from  8  to  13  feet. 
LAUREL,  Common,  extra  large,  4  to  8  feet,  bushy  to  ground 

LARCH,  8  to  12  feet.     Price  on  application. 
JOHN  CHARLTON,  Summervale  Nursery,  Tunbridge  Wells 

Special  Offer. 

CEDRUS    DEODAR  A,  6ne  plants. 
3  to  4  feet,  151.  for  12,  Cos.  for  50,  nar.  for  100. 
4  to  5  feet,  i8r.  for  12,  701.  for  50,  130J.  for  100. 
THOMAS  PERKINS   and    SONS,   34,    Drapery,   North- 
ampton. 

FIGS,  in   Tubs.— Splendid    Fruiting   Trees, 
8  to  10  feet  in  height;  also  smaller  ones  in  Pots.     Names 
and  price  on  application. 

JAMES    DICKSON  and  SONS     "Newton"   Nurseries. 
Chester. 

EICESTER     RED      C  E  L  E  R  Y.— 

Ten  thousand  packets  of  this  splendid  variety  are  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Shilling  packets,  trade  price,  6s.  per  dozen, 
42J.  per  too.     Post-free. 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 

To  the  Trade. 

PEACHES     and     NECTARINES, 
fine  dwarf-trained,  i8r.,  24*.,  and  30*.  per  dozen. 
ELCOMBE  and  SON,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Romsey. 

Special  Offer  to  the  Trade  of 
T     E   I   C   E   STER        SEEDS, 

*—*  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 


SCHOOLMASTER,  the  best  new  Apple,  and 
good  for  exposed  situations.  First*class  Certificate  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Strong  Maidens,  is.  6d.  each  ;  coloured 
plates,  sue  stamps.     Particulars  post-free  from 

THOMAS  LAXTON,  Bedford. 

Order  from  your  Seedsman 

LAXTON'S     SANDY     PRIZE     ONION, 
AND    OTHER    NOVELTIES. 
Particulars  in  previous  Advertisement,  or  post-free  from 
THOMAS    LAXTON,  Bedford. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Monday  Next. 

50:0  LILIUM  AURATUM.just  received  from  Japan  in  fine 

condition. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.  C.  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  December  18,  at  half-past 
ia  o'Clock  precisely,  an  importation  of  5000  bulbs  of  LILIUM 
AURATUM,  just  received  from  Japan  in  the  finest  possible 
condition;  also  4°  roots  of  N  YMPHjEA  ODORATA  MINOR, 
the  miniature  Water  Lily,  with  flowers  about  2  inches  across, 
and  varying  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  deep  rose  ;  a  con- 
signment of  BULES  and  PLANTS  from  Algiers  ;  some  nice 
healthy  plants  of  ARAUCARIA  EXCELSA,  just  received; 
a  great  variety  of  MISCELLANEOUS  BULBS  and  plants, 
mostly  for  outdoor  culture ;  and  a  consignment  of  BULBS  from 
Holland. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Wednesday  Next. 
HARDY  PLANTS  and  BULBS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W. C.,on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT.  December 
20,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  choice  named  Standard, 
Half-Standard.  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  including  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  Tea-scented,  Moss,  and  others  ;  a  few  lots  of 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  Hardy  HERBA- 
CEOUS BORDER  PLANTS,  and  a  consignment  of  first-class 
BULBS  from  Holland. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Thursday  Next. 
CATTLEYA  GASKELIANA. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  December  21,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock 
precisely,  a  wonderful  importation  of  this  grand  new  CATT- 
LEYA, consisting  of  masses  of  unusual  size  and  health  ;  this 
fioe  thing  has  just  flowered  with  Hugh  J.  Scott,  Esq.,  of 
Belfast,  and  may  be  fairly  described  as  an  autumn  flowering 
Cattleya  Mendelii  ;  the  sale  will  also  contain  a  splendid  importa- 
tion of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA,  collected  in 
flower  in  especially  fine  varieties,  and  other  importations. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Notice.— Lilium  auratum 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE   and    MORRIS 
beg    to    announce    that    the     SALE    of    LILIUM 
AURATUM  announced   to  take  place  on  Monday  next,   is 
POSTPONED  UNTIL  AFTER  CHRISTMAS. 
Offices,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

WANTED,  an  old-established  and  thorough- 
going FRUIT  and  CUT  FLOWER  BUSINESS,  in 
the  South  of  England.  Must  be  doing  a  good  trade,  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  which  will  be  required. — Apply,  stating  full  parti- 
culars, to  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Horsefield,  Heytesbury,  Wilts. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  on  Lease  preferred, 
quantity  of  GLASS,  suitable  for  Cucumber  Growing  &c 
W.  B.,  15,  Osborne  Villas,  St.  Michael's  Park,  Bristol. 


Slate  Staging. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  about  190  feet  (linear)  of 
SLATE  STAGING,  a  ft.  3  in.  wide.  1  in.  thick,  together 
with  the  Cast-iron  ornamental  Pillars,  Wrought-iron  Bearer*, 
and  Angle  Iron  for  same  ;  suitable  for  Orchid-houses.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  houses  containing  same  being  required  for  fruit 
glowing,  the  above  will  be  sold  a  bargain. — Apply 

F.  Y.,  Higher  Feniscowles,  Pleasington,  near  Blackburn. 

O     BE    DISPOSED     OF,   an     old-estab- 

lished    SEED    and    NURSERY    BUSINESS,   in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  on  exceptionally  favourable  terms. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  H.  P.  GOULD,  Queen 
Street.  Norwich  ;  or  Mr'  C.  BATES.  24,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

To  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  an  Old-established  BUSINESS, 
in  full  working  order,  together  with  the  necessary  Plant, 
Stock,  and  Effecis.  A  good  Shop,  with  Residence,  well  situate, 
will  be  let  with  it  if  required. 

Further  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  WOODHAMS  and 
SON,  Auctioneers,  Havelock  Road,  Hastings. 

To  Gardeners. 
HAMILTON    PALACE    GARDENS. 

THE  TRUSTEES  on  the  ESTATE  of 
Francis  Davidson  are  prepared,  with  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  to  SUB- 
LET the  GARDENS  attached  to  Hamilton  Palace.  A  large 
sum  has  been  spent  by  Mr.  Davidson  on  improvements  since 
he  entered  into  possession,  and  the  whole  gardens  are  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  Vineries  and  Greenhouses  are  extensive, 
and  the  former  are  stocked  with  highly  productive  Vines  of  the 
best  sorts.  The  lease  is  a  very  favourable  one,  and  has  six 
years  still  to  run.  The  Lessee  will  be  required  to  take  over 
Mr.  Davidson's  Stock,  Plant,  &c,  at  a  valuation,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  Trustees  will  expect  a  sum  for  the  improvements  made 
by  him  that  are  still  unexhausted. 

Further  information  and  orders  to  see  the  Gardens  will  be 
given  by  the  subscribers,  and  offers  will  be  received  by  them 
up  to  Tuesday,  26th  prox. 

The  Trustees  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest 
or  any  offer. 

CRAWFORD  and  HERON,  Agents  for  Trustees. 

104,  West  Regent  Street.  Glasgow,  Nov.  25,  1882. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  on  Lease,  2  to  4 
acres  of  GROUND  suitable  for  Nursery  purposes,  with 
or  without  a  small  quantity  of  Glass,  and  a  convenient  Dwelling 
House  thereon,  a  good  Water  Supply,  and  within  easy  distance 
of  a  Railway  Station  ;  within  10  or  12  miles  of  London. 

Address,  K.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Drawers. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  set  of 
SEED  DRAWERS  for  a  small  shop,  new  or  second- 
hand.—Apply,  Q.  R.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Order  from  your  Seedsman 
AXTON'S        NEW       PEAS, 

■J       .  EVOLUTION  and  WILLIAM  HURST. 
Particulars  in  previous  Advertisement,  or  post-free  from 
THOMAS  LAXTON,  Bedford. 


w 


("1ABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  LETTUCE 

V^  PLANTS,  &c,  Autumn  sown,  best  varieties,  in  any 
quantities.  LIST,  and  printed  copy  of  many  recent  (1882) 
Testimonials,  on  application.  Prices  moderate,  no  charge  for 
packages.— EDWARD  LEIGH,  Dunsfold,  near  Godalming. 

Special  Culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES.— A  large  and 
select  stock  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Fruits,  post-free  for  threepence. 
The  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses  post-free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbiidge- 
worth,  Herts. 

LARCH. — Transplanted,    extra    strong   and 
well-rooted,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade. 
J.  SLATER  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Malton,  Yorkshire. 

T~~5  THE  TRADE.— Shigle  DAHLIA 
SEED,  choicest  mixed;  and  Paragon,  Crimson,  Yellow, 
Magenta,  and  other  colours  separate.  Also  Rollisson's Telegraph 
and  Veitch's  Tender  and  True  CUCUMBER  SEED.  Care- 
fully  selected  stocks.     Prices  on  application. 

GEO.  COOLING  and  SON,  Seedsmen,  Bath 

SURPLUS     NURSERY     STOCK 
on  land  that  must  be  cleared  owing  to  expiration  of  lease. 
ALDER,  2  to  3  feet,  20s.  per  1000. 
PINE.  Austrian,  6  to  12  inches,  30$.  per  ioco. 
DEUTZIA  CRENATA,  fl.-pl.,  3  to  4  feet,  ior.  per  100. 
HAZEL,  2-yr.,  8s.  per  icoo. 
CHESTNUT,   Horse,  8  to  10  feet,  25s.  per  ico;    10  to 

12  feet.  30J.  per  100. 
LARCH  FIR,  2  to  3  feet.  255.  per  1000, 
GORSE,  for  Covert  Planting,  2-yr.,  sjt.  per  1000. 
SNOWBERRIES,  2  to  3  feet,  21s.  per  1000. 
FIR,  Spruce,  2-yr.  and  2-yr.,  6s.  per  1000. 
ELM.  Huntingdon,  8  to  10  feet,  40J.  per  ico. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  8  to  10  feet,  20J.  per  100. 
SYCAMORE,  2  to  3  feet,  2w.  per  1000. 
GUELDRES  ROSES  and  WEIGELAS,  3*.  per  dozen. 
VINCA,  common,  for  planting  banks,  &c,  25s.  per  1000. 
All  clean  grown  and  well  rooted. 
THOMAS  PERKINS  and  SONS,  34,  Drapery,  Northampton. 

Standard  Roses  and  Planes. 
M.  RUMSEY  has   still   a   fine   stock   of 

the  above  (home-grown).    Prices  (moderate)  on  appli- 
cation, 

Joyning's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 

FRUIT  TREES.— Standard,  Pyramid,  2-yr. 
and  Maiden  APPLES,  PEARS,  and  PLUMS,  also 
Purple  and  Weeping  BEECH,  6  to  is  leet ;  HORSE  CHEST- 
NUTS,  rz  to  17  feet.     Price  per  roo  or  1000  on  application  to 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER,  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Chertsey, 
Surrey. 

To  the  Trade. 

HOME-GROWN  VEGETABLE  and  FIELD  SEEDS. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  will  be  pleased  to 
.  make  special  offers  of  their  fine  selected  stock  of 
SEEDS,  raised  this  season  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention. 
The  quality  is  very  fine,  and  the  prices  will  be  found 
unusually  low. 

Seed-Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

6000  Grape  Vines. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  present  planting. 
CATALOGUE   free.  The  Trade  supplied. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 

ROSES  "and  FRUIT-TREES.  —  Fine 
Pyramid  APPLES  and  PEARS  of  the  hardiest  and  best 
cropping  varieties  only,  6s.,  qs.,  12s.,  and  i8r.  per  dozen.  Dwarf 
trained  trees,  245.  and  30J.  per  dozen,  all  with  splendid  fibrous 
roots. 

PLUMS  and  CHERRIES,  Pyramids,  12s. .  r8r.,and  24J.  per 
dozen.     Dwarf  trained  trees,  30s.  per  dozen. 

RED  and  BLACK  CURRANTS,  2S.  and  3J.  per  dozen. 

RASPBERRIES,  is.  6.1.  and  as.  per  dozen,  3s.  and  zoz. 
per  100. 

STRAWBERRIES,  is.  6d.  per  100.      CATALOGUES  free. 

LA  GRIFFERAIE  ROSE  CUTTINGS  for  Stocks,  is.  per 
100,  7s.  6d.  per  rooo,  cash. 

DWARF  H.  P.  ROSES,  all  the  leading  varieties,  71.  per  doz. , 
50J.  per  100.     CATALOGUES  free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

RAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 

TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  3s.  6d.  to  s.s. 
each;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  75.  6.1.  to  10s.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 

Planting  Season. 

RAND  A.  MORRISON,  The  Nurseries, 
.  Elgin,  N.B.  (Established  1822),  invite  the  attention  of 
Planters  to  their  extensive  Stocks  of  Seedling  and  Trans- 
planted FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS.  They  have  a  very  large  and  healthy  Stock  of 
Seedling  and  Transplanted  LARCH  and  SCOTCH  FIR. 
which  they  guarantee  as  true  native,  being  the  produce  of  Seed 
collected  by  them  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

CATALOGUES  and  Samples  on  application. 

ROSES,     well    rooted,   many-shooted,   truly 
named,  of  matured  growth,  and  of  the  best  kinds. 
DWARFS,  R.  S.  &  Co.'s  selection,  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 
STANDARDS,  2rs.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen   and   Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

8000         Winter-Flowering  Carnations.  8000 

TWELVE    GOOD    PLANTS,   in    six   best 
varieties,   in   54's,   75.   6d.  per  dozen,  50J.  per  100  ;  in 
48's,  z5J.  and  i8r.  per  dozen,  £,5  and  £.6  per  100. 
See  CATALOGUE. 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

STEPHANOTIS    FLORIBUNDA.  —  Good 
plants  in  48's,  2s.  each,  iSs.  per  dozen,  £7  per  100.   Prices 
of  larger  on  application. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 


SPIRjCA  PALMATA: 

The  largest  stock  for  forcing  in  the  world. 
LAURUS  CAUCASICA  : 

The  finest  Laurel  ever  introduced. 
RHODODENDRONS: 

All  kinds  and  all  sizes. 
STANDARD  RHODODENDRONS: 
You  may  select  from  thousands. 
HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c. 
For  general  planting,  acre  after  acre. 
Intending  planters  are  invited  to  come  down  and  see  the 
stock.     The  Nursery  is  ten  minutes  from  Sunningdale  Station, 
S.-W.  Railway. 

CHARLES  NOBLE.  Bagshot 

THE  NURSERIES,  DUMFRIES. 
(Established  1787.) 

Our  Stock,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  comprises 
FOREST,  FRUIT,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  DEC!- 
DUOUSand  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  &c. ;  also  a  very  large  and  splendid  Stock 
of  THORN  QUICKS,  for  Hedging  and  for  filling  up  Gaps. 

The  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  are  welt 
adapted  for  extensive  planting  or  giving  immediate  effect  in  the 
formation  and  improving  of  Ornamental  Parks,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  &c.     Prices  on  application. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.,  Seed  and  Nursery 
Establishment,  Dumfries.  . 

APAGERIA     ALBA     (the     best     White 

variety),  from  10s.  6d.  each  :  RUBRA  (the  best  Crimson 
variety),  from  7s.  6d.  each  ;  a  few  extra  strong  plants,  price  on 
application  to 

K.  H.  VERTEGANS,  Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

R.  H.  V.'s  pocket  CATALOGUE  of  Herbaceous  and  other 
Hardy  Plants  free  on  application. 

Two  Sterling  NoveltieB. 

PETTIGREW'S  CARDIFF  CASTLE 
CUCUMBER,  and  CROSSLINGS  GLAMORGAN 
TOMATO.  Both  exhibited  in  FIRST  PRIZE  Collection  of 
Vegetables  at  the  EDINBURGH  INTERNATIONAL. 
Each,  is.  6d.  per  packet,  post-free. 

The  usual  Trade  terms.1 
RALPH  CROSSLING,  Penarth  Nurseries,  South  Wales. 

WILLIAM  EVANS, 

SEEDSMAN 
to  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Exporter  of  RED  and   ALSIKE   CLOVER,   TIMOTHY 

SEED,    PEAS,    BEANS,    OATS,    &c. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


Cable     address:— W.    EVANS,      Montreal. 

RAPE  VINES— All  the  leading  kinds  in 

finely  ripened  canes,  details  on  application  to 
FRAS.  R.  K1NGHORN,  Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond,  S.W. 

ROSES. — Strong,   healthy,  well-rooted,  best 
named  show  varieties,  ys.  6c/.  per  doz.,  27J.  for  50,  Lz  ioj. 
per  100.     Standards,  181.  per  doz. 

SWEET  VIOLETS,  full  of  bud.  New  York,  the  best  double. 
as.  >'■.:'.  per  doz.  ;  De  Paime,  Double  Red  Russian,  Belle  de 
Chatenay,  Odoratissima.  31.  6d  per  doz. 

LIST  of  Roses,  and  twenty-six  varieties  of  Violets,  with 
directions  for  cultivation.  1 '  -./.     Address 

Mr.  R.  W.  BEACHEY,  Fluder,  Kingskerswell,  Devonshire. 

APPLES,     Standard      and      Pyramid  ; 
PRIVET    and    HAZEL,  3  ft.  to  4  ft ;  QUICK,  a-yr., 

fine.     Price  per  icoo  to 

CHAS.  and  J.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Nurserymen,  Fordham, 
Cambridgeshire. 

REEN    HOLLIES— Several   hundreds  of 

the  above  for  Sale,  from  5  to  7  feet  high,  well  furnished, 
transplanted  stuff.     For  particulars  apply  to 

A.  BARKER,  The  Gardens,  Hindlip,  Worcester. 

Order  from  your  Seedsman 

L  AXTON'S        NEW        BEANS, 
JOHN  HARRISON  and  GIRTFORD  GIANT. 
Particulars  in  previous  Advertisement,   or  post-free  from 
THOMAS  LAXTON,  Bedford. 

RODGER,      MCCLELLAND      AND      CO. 
offer  as  under,  prices,  &c,  on  application  :  — 
SALIX   BASFORDIANA,   the  best    of   all    the    red-barked 
Willows,  5  to  7  feet. 

.,     NIGRA,  black  bark,  4  to  5  feet. 
POPLAR,  Canadian.  3  to  4,  5  to  6,  and  6  to  8  feet. 
LAUREL.  COLCHIC.  i'A  to  2,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
BERBERIS  DARWIN1I,  i'A  to  2,  and  a  to  3  feet. 

„    STENOPHYLLA,  2  to  3  feet. 

„    ,,     Hybrid,  1%  to  2  feet. 
PINE,  Austrian,  extra  transplanted,  and  very  stout,    I    to  i)i, 
x%  to  2,  2  to  2%,  and  aJ4  to  3  feet. 

,,    Corsican,  r  to  1J4,  iJ4  to  2,  2  to  2%  feet. 
PRIVET,  oval-leaved,  s\i  to  a.  and  2  to  2%  feet. 

,,    Common,  1%  to  2,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
ASH,  Mountain,  6  to  8,  and  8  to  10  feet. 
MAHONIA.  6  to  xa,  12  to  18,  and  18  to  24  inches. 
PINUS  EXCELSA.  18  to  24  inches. 

CUPRESSUS  MACROCARPA,  r8  to  24,  and  24  to  30  inches. 
P1CEA  NORDMANNIANA,  910  12,  12 to  18,  and  18  to  24  in. 
COTONEASTER  SIMONS11,  18  to  24,  and  24  to  36  in. 

„     HOOKERII,  18  to  24  inches. 
ESCALLONIA  ILLINITA,  6  to  9,  9  to  12,  18  to  30  inches. 

„     MACRANTHA,  9  to  12,  18  to  24  inches. 

„    INGRAMMI,  9  to  12,  18  to  24  inches. 
76,  Hill  Street.  Newry. 

ABIES  DOUGLASII,  10  to   12  in.,  trans- 
planted, tor  per  100. 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  3  to  3X  feet,  transplanted,  501.  per  10c. 

.,     „     4  to  5  feet,  75*.  per  100. 
ESCALLONIA    MACRANTHA,  r  foot,  res.  per  roo. 
CEDARS   Red,  8  to  12  inches,  i-yr.  transplanted,  lor.  per  100. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  2%  feet,  30s.  per  100. 
PINUS  INSIGNIS.  3-inch  pots,  7J.  per  100. 

.,     NORDMANNIANA.  6  to  8  inches,  \2s.  per  100. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  4  to  5  feet,  181.  per  dozen. 

,,     ,,    6  to  7  feet,  line,  361.  per  dozen. 
PICEA  NOBILIS,  4  feet,  6or.  per  dozen. 

,.    ..    5  feet-  7°*  Per  dozen. 
THUIA  LOBBII,  2%  to  3  feet,  6or.  per  tco. 
n    *.    4  to  5  feet,  tzr.  per  dozen. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 
GARLIES  MITCHELL,  Nurseryman,  Stranraer. 
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Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses. 

WB.  ROWE  and  CO.  (Limited)  have  to 
•     offer  a  few  thousands  of  the  above,  which  are  un- 
usually fine  ;  they  also  call  particular  attention  to   the  large 
stock     of     FRUIT    TREES— Standards.    Pyramids.    Dwarf- 
trained  and  very  line  Horizontal  Fuming  Apples  and  Pears. 
Barbourne  Nurseries,  Worcester. 

NEW  ROSES  of  1SS2,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  301.  per  dozen  :  Purchaser's,  36$.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French  raised 
Hybrid  Perpeluals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

KOSES  of  1SS1,  of  above-named  classes,  \%s. 
to  24J.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  iSs.  to  24s.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

To  the  Trade. 
SEED     POTATOS. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  LIST  of 
•  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  for- 
warded on  application.  It  comprises  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation,  of  the  finest  qualitv,  free  from  disease,  and  selected 
specially  for  seed  purposes.  The  prices  will  be  fouud  excep- 
tionally low. 

Seed-Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

FRAN  CIS      BELL,     Nurseryman, 
Easing  wold,  offers  :  — 
2,000,000    SCOTCH    LARCH,    1%    to  2  feet,   2  to  3   feet, 
3  to  4  feet 
200,000  SCOTCH   FIR,  1  to  1%  foot,  ij<  to  2  feet. 
200,000  QUICKWOOD,  2  to  3  feet. 

The   above  are  recently  transplanted,  with  good  leads  and 
roots.      For  particulars  apply  as  above. 

IGHTY     THOUSAND    CLEMATIS,   in 

Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12J.  to  2.4s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

RAND  G.  NEAL,  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDS- 
•  men,  and  Contractors,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. , 
respectfully  invite  an  inspection  of  the  large  and  varied  Stock 
of  SHRUBS.  FOREST,  ORNAMENTAL,  FRUIT  and 
ROSE  TREES  grown  at  their  Nurseries,  which  are  now  in 
fine  condition  for  transplanting.  All  plants  delivered  free  by 
own  vans,  within  6  miles  oF  the  Nursery.  Builders  supplied 
at  Trade  Prices.     CATALOGUES  on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  within   1  mile  of  the    Clapham  Junction 
and  Wandsworth  Common  Stations. 

PLANTS         FOR         POTTING 
AND     FORCING:— 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  with  from  10  to  30  buds 

„     a  selection  of  the  best  hardy  kinds,  including  PONTICA, 
NARCISSIFLORA,  well  budded. 
KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  nicely  grown  plants  with  flower-buds 

on  wellnigh  every  shoot. 
RHODODENDRONS,  well  budded  and  the  best  varieties  for 

the  purpose. 
DEUTZIA  CANDIDISSIMA.  fl.-pl  ,  established  in  pots. 
HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA     GRANDIFLORA,    very 

strong. 
ANDROMEDA  PULVERULENTA  or  SPECIOSA. 

These  can  be  obtained  in  satisfactory  plants  and  at  fair  prices 
from 
ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nursery, Woking,  Surrey. 

WO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 

CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  \d.  stamp.^ 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  25J. 
R.  SMITH  and  CO.,   Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

Gardenias. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.'S 
Stock  of  GARDENIAS  was  never  so  extensive  or  good 
as  it  is  this  season.  They  have  thousands  ot  plants  to  select 
from,  in  all  sizes,  from  fine  specimens  in  iS-inch  pots  to  small 
plants  in  6o's.  AH  clean  and  healthy,  and  to  a  large  extent 
well  set  with  buds  for  winter-fljwering.  Very  reasonable 
Prices  will  be  quoted  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

ORIZONTAL    TRAINED     FRUIT 

TREES.— For  extra  sized  Horizontal  Trained  Pears, 
which  will  cover  bare  walls,  and  come  into  bearing  at  once. 

PYRAMID    APPLES    and    PEARS    and     ESPALIER 
APPLES,  extra  transplanted,  and  in  fruiting  condition. 

AUCUBA   TAPONICA.  beautifully  coloured  and  very  fine. 

AUCUBA  VERA,  thickly  set  with  berries. 

Through  trucks  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Plants 
and  trees  added  to  compensate  for  freight.     Apply  to 
GEORGE  SMITH,  The  Dell  Nursery,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire. 

HRISTMAS    TREES.— Thousands    from 

1 ' \  to  6  ft.  Scotch  FIR,  extra  transplanted,  2' .  to  4  ft.  ; 
ASH,  LARCH,  Siver  FIR,  PRIVET,  Dwarf  and  Standard 
ROSES,  Trained  and  Pyramid  APPLE  and  other  FRUIT 
TREES,  FRUIT  STOCKS,  &c.  QUICK,  from  rcj.  per  rooo. 
Fine  Austrian  PINE,  from  3  to  6  feet. 

W.  GROVE.  Nurseryman,  Hereford. 

FOR  SALE,  a  large  quantity  of  WILLIAM 
the  FIRST  PEAS,  from  the  original  stock  :  extra 
strong  SEAKALE,  Myatt's  Ashleaf  POTATOS,  PRIVET 
OVALIFOLIUM,  also  ROSES  and  FRUIT  TREES. 
Trade  price  on  application  to 

JOHN  HOUSE,  Eastgate  Nurseries,  Peterborough. 

CHESTNUT  (Spanish),  Hazel,  Ash,  Larch, 
Scotch,     Birch,    Alder,    Willow,    and    Thorn    Quick.— 
Stout,  well-rooted,  transplanted.    A  large  quantity  to  be  sold. 
GEO.  CHORLEY,  Coaster's  Nursery,  Midhurst. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 
planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  4s.  per  ioo.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester, 


SURPLUS         STOCK. 
RHODODENDRONS,  mixed  hybrid  Seedlings,  selected 

from  various  strains  to  give  variety  of  colour,  bushy 

plants.  2  to  3  feet  high,  about  one  half  well-budded, 

iSs.  per  dozen,  £6  10s.  per  100. 
RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  12  to  15  inches,  bushy, 

35s.  per  100. 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  seedlings,  twice  transplanted,  4  to  6  inches 

high,  from  three  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  varieties, 

25$.  per  ioo. 
LIL1UM  AURATUM,  home-grown  flowering  bulbs,  6*.  to  Of. 

d>er  dozen. 
E     INDICA  RUHRA,   fine,    healthy,    green   plants, 
iSs.,  24$.,  to  365.  per  dozen. 
LIST  of  other  Nursery  Stock,  in  which  we  abound,  and  which 
we  now  offer  at  reduced  prices,  forwarded  on  application. 

ISAAC     DAV1ES     and     SON,    Nurserymen,    Ormskirk, 
Lancashire, 

"DASPBERRY     CANES.  —  200,000    of    the 

-L*J  celebrated  Carter's  Prolific  (see  Mark  Lane  Express, 
Aug.  1,  1881,  p.  1044)  to  dispose  of,  at  £2  per  1000.  Samples  of 
100,  5J.,  packing  included,  free  at  Railway  Offices  in  London  :  no 
chance  of  rail.  Payments  to  accompany  Orders.  Postal  Orders 
on  Knockholt.     Apply  to 

ALBERT  and  EDWIN  BATH,  Colgates  Farm,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

To  Planters. 

JAMES    BIRD   offers   the    undermentioned 
Forest  stuff,  price  on  application  : — 
LARCH  FIR,  5  to  6  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  jJ4  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  1%  to  2  feet. 
HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet. 
ROSES,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

The  Nurseries,  Downham. 

RAND    A.    MORRISON,  The    Nurseries, 
•  Elgin,  N.B.,  offer:— 

ABIES  DOUGLASII,  i-yr.,  very  fine,  from  Scotch  seed. 
SCOTCH    FIR  SEED,  guaranteed  True  Native,  our  own  col- 
lecting, and  taken  out  of  cone  on  our  own  kilns. 
Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

EH.  VERTEGANS'  New  Double  CINE- 
•  RARIAS,  the  finest  in  cultivation.  The  set  of  12 
distinct  varieties  will  be  sent,  packing  and  carriage  free,  on 
receipt  of  Post-office  Order  for  31s.  6d. 

VORTIGERN,  the  finest  double  crimson,  3  plants  showing 
flower  free  for  10s.  6d.,  1  for  5$ 

Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

SEAKALE,     exceptionally    fine     Roots     for 
Forcing,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  i6r.  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS,  strong,  for  Forcing,  12s.   per  100;  specially 
selected  ditto,  its.  per  100. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Planting  Season. 

ANTHONY     WATERER    begs    to    invite 
attention  to  the  following  well-grown  and  properly  rooted 
NURSERY  STOCK:— 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  1%,  2,  and  3  feet.     Thousands. 
BOX,  Green  and  Variegated,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.    Thousands. 
YEWS,  English.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8  to  10  feet.    Thousands. 
,,     Golden,  all    heights  up  to  10  feet,  and  various  shapes — 

Globes,  Pyramids,  &c.     Thousands. 
,,     Irish,  5,  6.  7,  to  10  feet. 
JUNIPERS,  Chinese,  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
PICEA  PINSAPO.  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 

„    NORDMANNIANA,  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
SPRUCE   FIRS,  well  furnished,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.     Many 
thousands. 
,,     Black.  3,  4.  and  5  feet. 
SPRUCE,  Hemlock,  4,  5,  and  6  feet. 
WEARE'S  ARBOR-VnVE,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet. 
HOLLIES,    common    Green,  of   all  heights,    up   to    10    feet. 
Thousands. 
„     Green,  of  sorts,  such  as  LAURIFOLIA,  MYRTIFOLIA. 
HODGINS',     ALTACLARENSE,     Yellow-berried, 
&C.     An  enormous  Stock. 
,,     Variegated,  from  3  to  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet. 
,,     Waterer's,  beautiful  Specimens. 
„     Gulden  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
,,     Silver  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
,,     Perry's  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 
,,     Golden  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 

The  Stock  of  Hollies  of  various  kinds  comprises  many 
thousands,  and  affords  a  choice  quite  unequalled. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA  ERECTA  VIR1DIS,    3,    4, 
5,  6.  7,  and  8  feet.     Thousands. 
„     „     GRACILIS,  3  and  5  feet. 
„     „     ARGENTEA,  3  and  5  feet. 

„     .,     LUTEA,  hundreds  of  fine  plants,  3,  4,  and  5  feet  high, 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA  AUREA.  3.  4,  and  5  feet. 
„     OBTUSA  AUREA,  4,  5,  6.  and  7  feet. 
„     PISIFERA  AUREA.  3  and  4  feet. 
THUIOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  feet.      Hundreds. 
BEECH,  Purple,  6  to  10  and  12  feet.     Thousands. 
LIMES,  10,  iz,  14,  15,  and  16  feet.     Thousands. 
PLANES,  10  to  20  feet. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  10  to  15  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  10  to  16  feet. 

,,     Scarlet,  10  to  16  feet. 
POPLAR,  CANADENSIS  NOVA,  10  to  16  feet.   Thousands. 
OAKS,  Scarlet  American,  10  to  12  feet. 
ACER  DASYCARPUM,  10  to  16  feet. 
„     SCHWEDLERII,  10  to  12  feet. 

And  a  vast  and  Miscellaneous  Stock  of  Flowering  DECI- 
DUOUS SHRUBS  and    EVERGREENS,   which  intending 
purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  come  and  see. 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey, 

JFIDLER,    Market    Gardener, 
•  87,  King's  Road,  Reading, 

Has  to  dispose  of  500  stools  of  LINNEUS  RHUBARB  for 
Forcing,  or  can  be  divided  into  eight  or  ten  plants  for  planting- 
out.  Price,  from  is.  to  u.  6d.  per  stool,  cheaper  by  the  100. 
Also  young  roots  for  planting-out,  from  45.  to  6r.  per  dozen. 
Also  200  plants  of  ROYAL  ALBERT,  the  earliest,  high  in 
colour,  which  I  consider  the  best  in  cultivation,  at  6r.  per  dozen. 

pHRISTMAS   ROSES.— Fine    clumps,   full 

V-V    of  Flower-buds.     Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. 

APPLE       TREES        with        MISTLETO 
growing  oa  them.     Price  from  js.  6d.  to  sis.  each. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 


EWING    &    CO., 

EATON,   NORWICH, 

Having  given  instructions  to 

TV/TESSRS.    PROTHEROE    AND   MORRIS 

to    SELL    by    AUCTION,    Without 

Reserve,  on  February  13  next,  and  following 

days,  almost  the  whole  of  their  thriving  outdoor 

NURSERY     STOCK, 

HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  will  not 
be  prepared  to  Receive  Orders  for  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  PLANTS,  &c,  after  the  31st  of  this 
month — December  iS,  1S82. 


The  remaining  portion  of  the  Stock  (including 
the  splendid  collection  of  TEA  and  NOISETTE 
ROSES  in  Pots),  will  probably,  so  far  as  the 
Pot  Plants  are  concerned,  be  SOLD  by  AUC- 
TION in  May  or  June  next. 

4000   Azaleas,  Camellias,  Ericas,  and  Epacrls.   4000 

AZALEA  INDICA,  in  best  varieties,  for 
forcing,  including  Whites,  well  set  with  buds,  24$.,  30*., 
and  42s.  per  dozen,  £%  to  /15  per  too. 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  good  bushy  stuff  of  these  invaluable 
plants  for  early  forcing,  in  all  shades  of  colour,  31s., 
30*.,  and  40J.  per  dozen,  £8  to  £15  per  100. 
HEATHS  and  EPACRIS.  best  varieties,  well  set  with  flower, 

iSs.  and  247.  per  dozen. 
CAMELLIAS,  in  best  varieties,  including  Whites,  25s.,  30$., 
and  42$.  per  dozen,  £9  to  £15  per  100. 

CATALOGUE  free. 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

LARCH,   2   to   3,   and   3   to   4  feet,   strong, 
transplanted.     A  large  quantity  to  be  sold. 
EDWIN     HOLLAMBV,     The      Nurseries,     Groombridge, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

Winter  List. 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.'S  New  CATA- 
LOGUE of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Ornamental  and 
Forest  Trees,  Shrubs.  &c,  has  been  issued  to  all  Customers. 
Copies  gratis  on  application.  Goods  all  first  quality  at  mode- 
rate rates.     Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  We  have   been 

V>*  awarded  Four  First-class  Certificates  for  our  this  season's 
novelties.  Cuttings  can  now  be  had  of  the  20  extraordinary 
grand  new  varieties,  introduced  by  us  this  year,  at  is.  6d.  each, 
or  the  set  for  20J.  Well  rooted  plants  can  also  be  had  now  of  all 
the  sorts,  at  3s.  6d.  each.  See  CATALOGUE  (gratis)  for 
description.  Cuttings  of  the  best  older  varieties,  our  selection, 
from  25.  per  dozen. 

S.  DIXON  and  CO.,  Amhurst  Nurseries,  Auton  Street, 
Hackney,  E.  ;  and  City  Seed  Warehouse,  34,  Moorgate  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

.pREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c., 

V_/  in  great  variety.  See  Descriptive  LIST.  Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


s 


To  the  Trade. 
EED         SPECIALITIES. 


ELCOMBE'S  DWARF  VICTORIA  BEET.— This,  without 
doubt,  is  the  very  best  Beet  in  cultivation.  Its  root  is  of  a 
dark  rich  crimson  colour,  excellent  flavour,  with  lich 
metallic  crimson  leaves,  surpassing  all  other  kinds  for  its 
richness  of  colouring  and  effectiveness  in  the  flower  garden. 

ELCOMBE'S  IMPROVED  PARSNIP  (True  Stock  Seed).— 
Very  superior,  producing  handsome  shaped  roots,  free  from 
fibres,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  flavoured  Parsnip 
in  cultivation. 

CUCUMBER— HORTON'S  PROLIFIC— A  most  prolific 
kind,  very  hardy,  suitable  for  summer  and  winter  forcing 
and  open  ground  culture,  fine  flavour. 

Trade  Price  on  application. 
ELCOMBE  and  SON,  Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen, 
Romsey. 

To  the  Nursery  Trade. 

THOS.   IMRIE  and  SONS'  Trade  CATA- 
LOGUE of    FOREST    TREES,    CONIFERS,    OR- 
NAMENTAL   TREES    and  SHRUBS,   FRUIT    TREES, 
ROSES,  &c,  can  now  be  had,  post-free,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Ayr,  N.  B. 

r\  UARANTEED    TRUE     HIGHLAND 

V_T  NATIVE  SCOTCH  FIR  SEED.— We  are  now  Book- 
ing Orders  for  the  above  on  very  easy  terms.  Before  purchasing 
send  for  prices  to 

WM.  WISEMAN  and  SON,  Nnrserymen,  Elgin,  N.B. 

To  the  Trade. 

DECORATIVE  PLANTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

WM.   CROWE  has  a  large  stock  of  the 
•  following,  in  excellent  condition  : — 

DRAC/ENAS — amabilis,  torminalis,  stricta,  Baptisti,  con- 
gesta,  gracilis. 

PALMS — Corypha  australis,  Latania  borbonica,  Phccnix 
reclinata,  &c. 

Azaleas  in  flower,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  I'icus  elastica,  Aspidis- 
tras, Grevilleas,  green  and  variegated  Aralias,  Ferns  in  variety. 
Prices  on  application.     An  inspection  is  solicited. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 
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110    SPECIMENS    OF 

CHOICE   NEW  ZEALAND   FERNS, 

Artistically  Mounted  and  Correctly  Named. 

Messrs.  PARTRIDGE  &.  COOPER 

Have  received  a  Consignment  of  these  unique  Collections 

from  New  Zealand,  and  have  them  on  View,  for  Sale,  at 

192,   FLEET   STREET,    E.C. 


THEY    SHOULD    BE    SEEN    BY    ALL    LOVERS    OF 
FERNS. 

Suitable  for  Christmas  Presents, 
Or  as  Illustrated  Catalogues  to  the  Trade. 

A  Double  First-class  Certificate, 

The  Highest  Honour  ever  bestowed  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  was  awarded  to  the 

ENGLISH    RAISED   SEEDLING   ROSE, 

DUCHESS  OF  CONNATJGHT  (Noble), 

now  being  sent  out  at  ios.  6d.  each, 
CHARLES      NOBLE,      Bagshot. 

SEAKALE-SEAKALE. 


VERY    LARGE. 
ANY  QUANTITY. 


Apply  to  the  Grower  for  Particulars. 

W.     BAGLEY, 

MILLSHOT    FARM,    FULHAM,    S.W. 

The  Largest  Rose  Gardens  in  England. 
CRANSTON'S       NURSERIES 

(Established  1785). 


ROSES    ON    OWN    ROOTS. 

A  large  quantity  of  very  fine  plants  of  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  Hybrid  Chinas,  &c. 
List  of  varieties,  with  prices,  on  application. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S   ACRE,    HEREFORD. 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  to  choose  from,  including 
over  three  millions  of  two  Seedling  LARCH,  with  sound 
leaders — a  splendid  lot.  Samples  and  prices  post-free  on  appli- 
cation to 

PETER     S.     ROBERTSON    &    CO., 

NURSERYMEN,    EDINBURGH. 


GEORGE 


WOKING, 


Established 
1B10. 


Select  List  of  Choice  Fruit  Trees.    Suitable 

for  Large  or  Small  Gardens. 


&  SON, 


JACKMAN 


NURSERY, 


SURREY. 


Select  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  of  Roses. 

Dwarfs,  Standards,  and  in  pots. 


Select  List  of  American  Plants.    For  Peat 

and  Loamy  Soils. 


Select   List  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 

Forest  Trees.  Suitable  for  Parks  and  Private 
Gardens,  and  adapted  for  Belts,  Shrubberies,  Screens, 
Covers,  &c. 


Select  List  of  Conifers.       For  Lawns  and 

Pleasure  Grounds,  also  for  Winter  Bedding,  Box  and 
Window  Plants. 


Select  List  of  Hardy  Climbers.    Including 

their  celebrated  Clematises. 


Geo.  Jackman  &  Son's  Descriptive  Catalogue 

free  on  application. 


THE 

LARGEST  ROSE  GARDENS 
IN  ENGLAND. 

CRANSTON'S   NURSERIES. 

(Established  1785.) 

EXTRA       STRONG      ROSES, 

in  8-inch  cots,  for  forcing, 

HYBRID   PERPETUALS,    TEA  SCENTED,  and 
NOISETTES  ; 

HALF-STANDARD        ROSES, 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS,  TEA  SCENTED,  &c. 


List  of  Sorts  and  Price  on  application  to 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 

SPECIAL     OFFER     TO     NURSERYMEN 
AND    PLANTERS. 


WM.  WISEMAN  ft  SON, 

NURSERYMEN,      ELGIN,     N.B., 

Offer  many  millions  of  guaranteed  true 
Native  Highland  Scotch  FIR  and  LARCH 
SEEDLINGS  and  transplanted,  of  all  sizes. 

Having  an  exceedingly  large  stock,  we  are 
now  offering  them  at  two-thirds  the  prices 
usually  quoted,  with  15  per  cent,  off  for  cash. 

The  above  being  all  grown  on  high  and 
exposed  ground,  are  consequently  hardy,  and 
cannot  fail  to  give  every  satisfaction. 

Prices  with  Samples  on  application. 

Orders    now   Booked  for  true  Native  Scotch 
FIR  SEED  on  reasonable  terms. 

Ferns   a  Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  ol 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 


•Richard  Smith  &c% 

L©o  Worcester  <^4 


SEVENTY-FOUR  ACRES  of  FRUIT 
TREES.— Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  as  Standards, 
Dwarfs,  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Cordon  and  Trained  Trees  in  great 
variety,  all  full  of  vigour,  and  warranted  true  to  name.  De- 
scriptive Price  LIST,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  various  forms  of 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure, 
Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping,  Treatment  under  Glass  ;  also  their 
Synonyms,  Quality,  Size.  Form,  Skin,  Colour,  Flesh,  Flavour, 
Use,  Growth,  Duration,  Season,  Price,  &c,  for  id.  stamp. 

LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN  FIR  TRIBE, 
_  suitable  for  Britain,  giving  size,  price,  popular  and 
botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country,  and  size  there, 
situation,  soil,  and  other  information,  with  copious  index  of 
their  synonyms.     Free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 

LIST    OF    STOVE    and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprising  the  best  selections  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Ericas,  Epacris,  Ferns,  &c,  free  for  id.  stamp, 

LIST  of  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS,  RHODODENDRONS,  STANDARD 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CLIMBING  and  TWINING 
PLANTS,  with  their  generic,  specific,  and  English  names, 
native  country,  height,  time  of  flowering,  colour,  &c,  and 
general  remarks,  free  for  id.  stamp. 

ALL  KINDS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  of  first 
quality.  BULBS.  MUSHROOM  SPAWN,  TOBACCO 
PAPER.  ARCHANGEL  MATS,  and  other  GARDEN 
REQUISITES.  See  LISTS,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 


•Richard  Smith  &.c2; 


flaagia^iMaj 


fTXTRA        CHOICE        SEEDS 

-*-^  for  Season  1883. 

ELLIOTTS  PRIZE  COCKSCOM  B.— The  best  variety  In 
cultivation,  having  been  selected  with  great  care  for  eighteen 
years.  Was  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate  for  two  plants  ex- 
hibited  at  South  Kensington,  August  2,  1876,  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ;  and  has  taken  prizes  for  a  number  of 
years  at  the  principal  Horticultural  Exhibitions  in  this  district. 
Per  packet,  is.  6d. 

ELLIOTT'S  SELECTED  FRENCH  MARIGOLD.— This 
may  be  relied  upon  as  being  a  very  superior  strain,  selected 
from  the  best  coloured  and  most  perfectly  formed  flowers.  The 
blooms  are  very  large,  and  for  beauty  of  marking  and  variety 
of  colour  cannot  be  surpassed.     Per  packet,  u. 

ELUOTl'S  "  YORKSHIREMAN"  CUCUMBER.— A 
new  variety  of  very  excellent  quality,  being  remarkable  for  its 
solirity,  showing,  when  cut,  almost  an  entire  absence  of  core. 
It  is  a  very  deep  green,  of  perfect  shape,  and  grows  about 
eighteen  inches  long.  It  is  a  fine  exhibition  kind,  a  strong 
grower,  and  free  bearer.     Per  packet  of  Six  Seeds,  is.  6d. 

Trade  price  on  application. 
G.  E.  ELLIOTT,  Seedsman,  07,  Bradford  Road,  Huddersfield. 

TO      TH  E      TRADE. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  fine 

Half-Standard  and  Dwarf-Standard 
ROSES, 

Of  all  the  leading  sorts,  to  offer  cheap. 
Apply  to— 

BENJAMIN   R.  CANT, 

THE     CHAMPION     ROSE     GROWER, 
COLCHESTER. 

GARDEN    SEEDS. 

FARM    SEEDS. 


CHARLES    SHARPE    &   CO., 

SEED      GROWERS, 

SLEAFORD, 

Having  now  completed  harvesting  their 
SEEDS,  will  have  much  pleasure  in  send- 
ing SPECIAL  OFFERS  on  application, 
with  Samples  if  desired. 

KENT,the  GARDEN  ofENGLAND 

350,000  Fruit  Trees,  True  to  Name. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Standard  Cherries  in 

Britain. — Cherry  Orchards  are  a  paying  investment. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Black  Currants. 

A  lucrative  market  crop. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Gooseberries  and  Red 

Currants. — These  have  again  returned  large  profits  per 
acre. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Cluster  or  Farleigh 

Damsons. — A  grower  takes  2500  bushels  this  year  (when 
fruit  is  short),  and  sells  at  1  }s.  per  bushel.  A  plantation  of 
these  will  soon  buy  the  ground  they  stand  on. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Plums  and  Gages  in 

Britain.— Many  thousands  of  Standard  and  Half-Standard 

Pears  and  Apples. 

The  Stock  of  Garden,  Wall,  Pyramidal,  and 

Trained  Fruit  Trees  is  equally  extensive. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  free  for  two  stamps. 

The  Fruit  Trees  in  these  Nurseries  are  not  equalled  for 
vigour,  freedom  of  growth,  and  abundant  fibrous  roots.  Success 
in  removal  is  certain. 


THE      KENT      ROSES      SO     LIVE, 

beaause    they    are    wonderfully    routed. 
New  Descriptive  List  free  by  post. 
Remarkably  fine  H. P. 'sandTeas,  Standards  Half- Standards, 
and  Dwarfs. 

Evergreens,  Hollies,  Coniferae,  Forest  Stuff 

—  many  acres— are  in  finest  order. 


GEORGE    BUNYARD    &    CO., 

FRUIT  TREE  and  ROSE  GROWERS. 
GENERAL  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  &  SEEDSMEN, 
MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 
N.B. — Frequent    Trains    from    London  by    North    Kent  or 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Line. 
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VIOLETS  continue  BLOOMING  until 
next  March.  We  have  an  acre  of  all  the  best  in  cultiva- 
tion, in  splendid  vigour,  and  full  of  buds.  For  full  particulars 
send  for  a  CATALOGUE. 

NEAPOLITAN,  large  clumps  for  cold  frames.  203.  per  100; 
fine  plants  in  5-in.  pots,  in  (lower,  Sr.  per  dor.,  £2  lor.  per  100. 

MARIE  LOUISE,  large  clumps  ditto,  251.  p«r  ioq  ;  splendid 
plants  in  5-in.  pots,  full  ot  flower,  o-r.  per  doz.,  jCi  per  100. 

BLOOMS  of  SWANLEY  WHITE  (Double)  sent  to  any 
address  for  S  stamps. 

H.  CANNELL  and  SONS,  Home  for  Flowers,  Swanley, 
Kent. 

WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  and  other  FILBERT 
TREES,  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading. 
Apply  to  Mr.  COOPER,  F.R.H.S.,  Calcot   Gardens,  near 
Reading,  Berks. 

FINEST        SEEDLING 
and  TRANSPLANTED  TREES. 

AI.DER,  3  to  4  feet,  iSs  per  iooo. 

ASH,  2  to  3  feet,  16s.  per  io?o. 

LARCH,  a-yr. ,  extra,  $s.  6d.  and  $s.  per  iooo. 

,,     3  to  4  feet,  26s.  per  iooo  ;    4  to  5  feet,  301.  per  1000. 
SPRUCE   FIR,  a-yr.. /7  per  100.000. 

■■     1  to  1 J4  foot,  10$.  per  iooo ;  1%  to  2  feet,  12$.  per  ioco. 
SCOTCH     FIR,    1    to    iH    foot.    i7s.    per    iooo  ;    1%    to  a 

feet.    151.  per  ioco  ;  2%  to  1%  feel,  i8j.  per  iooo. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  2-yr.,  fine,  is.  6d.  per  iooo,   or  £12 

per  100,003. 

,,     LARICIO,    10    to  15  inches,     aor.   per  icoo ;     1%    to  a 

feet,    251.  per  iooo  :  2  to  3  feet,  30*.  pet  iooo. 

THORNS,  1&  foot.  ioj.  64.  per  ioco;   a  feet,   iaj.  per  iooo  ; 

2  to  3  feet,  131,  6d.  per  iooo. 
CRABS,  i*yr. ,  extra,  3$.  per  iooo. 
TEAKS,  fine,  i-yr  ,  s*.  ner  11-00. 

GARL1ES  MITCHELL,  Stranraer. 

To  the  Trade. 

PLANTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  DECORA- 
TIONSinfull  bloom.cood  stuff.  ERICA  HYEMALIS.iaj., 
ir.s.,  iSs.  per  dozen  ;  E.  GRACILIS,  ox.,  12s. r  15^.  per  dozen; 
E.  CAFFRA,  large,  iSs.,  24s.  per  dozen  extra.  PRIMULAS, 
Red  and  White,  equal,  6s.  per  dozen.  Package  free  to  London 
Goods  Station  for  cash  with  order.  P.O.O.  on  Edmonton  Green. 
EDWD,  SAWYER,  Hyde  Nursery,  Edmonton,  Middlesex. 

FOR  SALE,  at  Greenock  Cemetery,  the 
whole  stock  of  surplus  Plants  and  Shrubs,  consisting  of 
the  fmest  HIMALAYAN  RHODODENDRONS.  LAURELS, 
and  other  varieties  ;  ARAUCARI A  IMBRICATA.  from  3  feet 
to  25  feet  in  height  :  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  &c. 

The  plants  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  number  upwards  of 
20  000.  They  will  be  sold  in  Lots  to  suit  purchasers.  For 
further  information,  apply  to 

Mr.  ROBERT  SHERIDAN,  Superintendent  of  Cemetery, 
Greenock,  N.  B. 

To  prevent  Disappointment,  Order  at  once, 

NEW  RASPBERRY, 

AUMFORT  H'S         SEEDLING, 

The  Best  Raspberry  in  the  Kingdom. 
See  Testimonials. 
Price,  5$.  per  dozen  canes:    3js.  per  100. 
Extra  strong  selected,  js  6d.  Der  dozen. 
EDMUND  PHILIP  DIXON,    The  Yorkshire  Seed  Estab- 
lishment, Hull. 

Suitable  Christmas  Presents. 

WILLIAM       GORDON,     of     10,     Cullum 
Stieet,    London,   EX.,  offers  the  following  HARDY 
LILIES  at  verv  low  prices,  as  suitab'e  for  presents  to  friends: — 

LILIUM  AURATUM.-This  splendid  golden-rayed  Lily, 
frcm  Japan,  is  offered  in  exceptionally  finebulbs.at  6d.,  gd.,  is., 
and  is.  6d.  each.  Many  of  my  customers  wrote  last  year  that 
they  had  over  forty  flowers  on  one  stem. 

LANCIFOLIUM  (SPECIOSUM)  LILIES.—  These  old 
favourites  are  offered  in  very  much  improved  form,  the  result  of 
hybridising  by  those  clever  gardeners  the  Japanese. 

All  Lilies  are  carefully  packed — package  and  packing  free. 

SPECIOSUM  RUBRUM  CRUENTUM  —  These  Lilies 
are  a  great  improvement  on  the  roseum  and  rubrum  of  Dutch 
gardens,  and  throw  lovely  flowers,  colours  more  distinct,  and 
flowers  are  larger  and  more  beautiful ;  they  are  the  original 
variety  from  Japan  again  introduced,     is.  each,  10s.  per  dozen. 

SPECIOSUM  ALBUM  K.R/ETZERI.— The  most  lovely 
of  the  speciosum  type,  having  large  flowers,  with  a  well-defined 
band  up  each  petal  of  a  pea-green  colour.  This  Lily  is  a  very 
strong  grower,  and  is  offered  at  the  low  price  of  ix.  each,  ioj. 
per  dozen. 

BATEMANN./E. — New  Japanese  Lily,  growing  from  3  to 
4  feet  ;  flowers  apricot-coloured,  and  unspotted;  a  lovely  and 
rare  Lily.     xs.  each,  ioj,  per  dozen. 

CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


B 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.  — James  King 
(the  Celebrated  Raiser  of  New  Coleuses)  having  taken 
the  above  Begonias  in  hand  for  several  years,  has,  by  careful 
crossing,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  grand  strain  ;  having  again 
made  a  seiies  of  crosses,  begs  to  offer  Seed  from  such  in  2s.  6d. 
and  sr-  packets  ;  price  to  the  Trade  on  application.— JAMES 
KING,  Florist  and  Seed  Grower,  Kowsham.  Aylesbury. 

EP.  FRANCIS  AND  CO.  have  still  to 
•  offer  strong  plants  of  ADIANTUM  WILLIAMSII,  in 
6o's,  at  24s.  per  dozen;  ADIANTUM  MUNDULUM,  in 
thumbs,  at  25*.  per  too  ;  I.OMARIA  GIBBA,  in  thumbs,  at 
25J.  per  100;  ERICA  HYEMALIS,  very  fine,  coming  into 
bloom,  in  4S  and  32  pots,  at  12s.  and  i$s.  per  dozen. 
The  Nurseries,  Hertford. 

AN    OFFER    NEVER    BEFORE    MADE. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES,  11  to  17  feet, 

Perfect  Specimens. 
ABIES   NORDMANNIANA,  10s.  6d.  to  us. 


CHARLES    NOBLE,    Bagshot. 

NEW  LETTUCE 
COOLING'S  LEVIATHAN  COS. 


A  vastly  improved  form  of  the  original  Black 
Seeded  Bath  Cos  Lettuce,  remarkable  for  the 
immense  size  to  which  it  grows,  the  broadness 
of  its  leaf,  its  extreme  hardiness,  and  its  being 
the  last  of  all  winter  Lettuces  to  run  to  seed. 

For  full  description  see  Garde/leys'  Chronicle 
for  December  2,  p.  729. 

Retail  Price,   in  Sealed  Packets,   Is. 
Trade  Price  on  application. 


GEO.   COOLING  &  SON, 

SEEDSMEN,     BATH. 

GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

\d.  per  bushel  ;  100  for  25s.  :  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 
405. ;  4-bushel  bags,  ^d.  each. 

LIGHT  BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  51.  id.  rxr  sack  ; 
5  sacks,  351. ;  sacks,  4a'.  each. 

BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  51.  per  sack,  5  sacks  22s  :  sacks, 
4<z.  each. 

COARSE  SILVER  SAND,  is.  gd.  per  bushel:  rSs.  per  half 
ton.  26s.  per  ton  ;  in  2  bushel  bags,  +d.  each. 

YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8j.  6d.  per  sack. 

MANURES.  GARDEN  STICKS.  VIRGIN  CORK,  TO- 
BACCO CLOTH.  RUSSIA  MATS,  &c.  Write  for  Free 
Price  LIST.       H.    G.    SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  (late  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  newly 
made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  in  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  yi.  each, 
or  15  sacks,  15*.  ;  30  sacks,  ,£1  %s.,  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  33.1.  ;  fifteen  bags  or  more  and  truck-load  free 
on  to  rail.  Post-office  order  or  cheque  with  all  orders. 
Established  1872.—  J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  "Greyhound" 
Yard,  and  132,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 


AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

EDINBURGH, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention    of   intending  Planters  to   their   large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST    TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,   ROSES,  &c; 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 
pure  only,  4  bushel  bag.  is.  +d.  ;    15  bags,  14s.  ;    30  bags, 
251. ;  sent  to  all  parts.     Truckloads  331. ,  free  to  rail. 

A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  EX. 

ARDEN  REQUISITES^ 

as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Gardens. 
Cocoa-Nut  Fibre  Refuse,  if.  64.  per  ^£* 
sack  ;  10  for  131.  ;  15  for  i&s.  ;  30  for  <&  __ 
30J.  ;  all  sacks  included.  Trucks  (loose),  40J.  Selected  Brown 
Fibrous  Peat,  5s.  per  sack  ;  5  for  22s.  6d.  Black  Fibrous  Peat, 
4s.  6d.  per  sack  ;  5  for  20s.  ;  sacks  4J.  each.  Coarse  Silver-Sand, 
is.  6d.  per  bushel.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf-Mould,  and 
Peat- Mould,  each  at  is.  per  bushel.  Manures  of  all  kinds. 
Fresh  Sphagnum.  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels.  Russia  Mats,  &c. 
Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  best  in  the  market ;  Cloth,  8d.  per  lb.: 
Speciality  Paper,  imported  solely  by  us,  lorf.per  lb.,  28  lbs.  21s. 
Write  for  Price  LIST.— W.  HERBERT  and  CO.,  Horticul- 
tural Stores,  19,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  (turning  by  Gow's, 
Fishmonger),  one  minute  from  Broad  Street  Railway  Station. 

pOCOA-NUT    FIBRE     REFUSE^ 

V-/  by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries.  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c. ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  1882. — In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "  Refuse  '" 
direct.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each;  10  Sacks,  13J.  ;  15  Sacks,  18s.  ;  20 
Sacks,  23s.  ;  30  Sacks,  30s.  (all  Sacks  included) ;  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Quality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  2s.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
for  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
Milwall  Road,  West  Ferry,  London,  E. 

PEAT. — Excellent   for   Rhododendrons    and 
common  purposes.     Delivered  at  Nine  Elms  Station,  at 
2ts.  per  ton  :  sample  bag  (1  cwt.)  on  Rail  Ringwood,  25. 

GATERELL  and  SON,  Peat  Merchants,  Bisterne, 
Ringwood. 

12-02.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  £6  6*.  per  Truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT, 
for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  151. 
per  ton  perTruck.  Sample  Bag,  $*■ ',  5  Bags,  22s.  6d  ;  10  Bags, 
45s.     Ba^s  included.     Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  6d.  per  Bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine,  52s.  per  Truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  Truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25s.  per  Truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

BEAUTIFUL  OLD  LAWN  TURF 
for  Sale,  from  the  grounds  of  a  mansion,  5  miles  from 
London,  about  to  be  developed  for  building.  Quantity  about 
an  acre  and  a  half.     Apply  by  letter  to 

Messrs.  WM.  and  F.  HOUGHTON,  61,  Old  Broad  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

SUSSEX  DOWN  TURF,  of  finest  quality. 
—  For  price  on  rail  at  Portslade  Station  (4  miles  from 
Brighton),  in  large  or  small  quantities— special  quotation  to  the 
Trade  — apply, 

W.  MILES,  West  Brighton  Nurseries,  West  Brighton, 
Sussex. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  15s.  6d.  per 
ton.      Useful  Brown  PEAT,  22.1.  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Anns.  S.  E.  R.     Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32.  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure, 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited. 

This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid 
Grapes  grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  tosupersede  it.  In  Boxes,  is.,  !*.,&.  ios.6d. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE  for,  dry  feet  and  boot  com- 
fort, is  much  used  by  Gardeners,  Fanners,  Ladies, 
Sportsmen^  and  Shore-waders  ;  is  sold  by  Nurserymen  and 
Oilmen,  with  testimonials  and  directions  for  use,  in  boxes,  6d. 
and  u.  each.  Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited).  London. 

THE    NEW    AMERICAN 

Cut  Cavendish  Tobacco  Paper. 

The  test  article  in  the  market  for  fumigating,  in  2  lb.  and  4  lb, 

boxes,  price  is.  6d.  per  pound.  Usual  discount  to  the  Trade.   To 

be  had  only  of  the  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

OSMAN     &    CO., 

14,    WINDSOR   STREET,   BISHOPSGATE,  E.C. 

QQUELCH  AND  BARNHAM,  COMMISSION 

IO      Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C- 

Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH  BASKETS,  LABELS,  &c  at  once,  by  applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 
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THURSDAY      NEXT. 


CATTLEYA  GASKELIANA 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURS- 
DAY NEXT,  December  21,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  wonderful  Importation  of  this  Grand  NEW 
CATTLEYA,  consisting  of  masses  of  unusual  size  and  health.  This  fine  thing  has  just  flowered  with  Hugh 
J.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Belfast,  and  may  be  fairly  described  as  an  autumn-flowering  Cattleya  Mendelii. 

The  Sale  will  also  contain  a  splendid  importation  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA,  collected 
in  flower,  in  especially  fine  varieties,  and  other  Importations. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,    38,    KING     STREET,     COVENT     GARDEN,    LONDON,    W.C 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 


UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON, 

Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


a 


|P  HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

*^&    Illustrated  CATALOGUE,   \ith  edition,  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  feet  long. 


Hot-water    and  Hot-air  Apparatus    erected 
IComplete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


Cast  Iron  Flued  Saddle  Boiler. 

Made  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  found 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrought  Iron. 


SSENGER  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Now  ready,  and  will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application.     This  will  be  found  the  most  practical  priced  Catalogue  ever  issued  of 
CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES,   PLANT,  PEACH,  ORCHARD  and  FORCING  HOUSES,  STOVES,  &c, 

and  should  be  seen  by  all  persons  contemplating  building  in  the  coming  season.  New  Blocks  have  been  specially  prepared,  giving  sections,  plans, 
and  views  of  every  description  of  house,  with  all  the  most  recent  improvements  and  accessories.  MESSENGER  and  CO.  invite  all  persons  who 
intend  building  to  inspect  this  Catalogue,  and  to  obtain  estimates  from  them  before  giving  their  orders  for  the  ensuing  season. 

To  the  Catalogue  is  added  a  List  of  Buildings  recently  erected  in  every  county  in  England,  which  may  generally  be  inspected,  and  to  which 
reference  may  be  made.     Persons  intending  to  build  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  seeing  our  work  before  ordering. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  and  consulted  with  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Three  Medals  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1882. 

MESSENGER   &   COMPANY,  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  LOUGHBOROUGH. 

Fourth  Edition.      Price  is. 

ON      GROWING      ROSES      OUT-OF-DOORS. 

By  REV.  O.  FISHER. 


London :    BRADBURY,    AGNEW,    &    CO.,    Bouverie    Street,  E.C. 


CONSERVATORIES  &  HOTHOUSES. 

^imss**     THE  LARGEST  &  BEST  MANUFACTURERS       -*«iw^ 
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Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

WBALL  and  CO.    have  the  pleasure  of 
•  offering  the  undermentioned  : — ■ 

APPLES,  Standards,  straight  stems,  good  heads,  55/.  per  ico. 
„     Pyramids,  well  furnished,  our  selection,  Car.  per  100. 
,,     Dwarf-trained,  our  selection,  120J.  per  100. 
PEARS,  Standards,  straight  stems,  good  heads,  our  selection, 
65J.  per  100. 
11     Pyramids,  our  selection,  75'.  per  ico. 
,,     Dwarf-trained,  our  selection,  iacw.  per  100. 
CURRANTS,  Black,  extra  strong,  \os   per  too,  8oj.  per  1000. 

«     Red,  extra  strong,  tos.  per  100,  So*,  per  1000. 
ROSES,  Standards,  our  selection,  good  heads,  and  well-rooted, 
90J.  per  100. 
„     Dwarfs,  very  fine,  our  selection,  30J.  to  35*  per  100. 
ALDER,  very  strong,  well  rooted,  s  10  6  feet,  255.  per   1000 ; 

6  to  7  and  S  feet,  351.  per  1000. 
BEECH,  very  strong,  a  to  %%  feet,  21s  6d.  per  1000. 
HAZEL,  3  to  4,  aDd  4  to  5  feet,  30J.  per  1000. 
LARCH.  Fir,  iJ4  to  1%  feet,  acj.  per  1000. 
CHESTNUT,    Horse,      fine     heads,    6  to   7  feet   stem*,  tos. 

per  too. 
SYCAMORE,   3  to  4  feet,  351.  per  1000;    5  to  6  feet,  40*. 

per  iooc. 
FIR.  Scotch,  3  to  a!3  feet.  25.1.  per  1000. 

PRIVET  OVAL]  FOLIUM,  strong,  1*4  to 2  feet.  40s.  per  1000. 
ARTICHOKES,  Green  Globe,  strong,  20J.  per  io->. 
ASPARAGUS,  x-yr.,  extra  strong,  equal  to  3-yr.,  ioj.  per  1000. 
SHALLOTS,  very  tine,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Bedford  Road  Nursery,  Northampton. 

FLOWERING   SHRUBS,  in   great  variety, 
such  as  Hydrangeas,  Lilacs,    DeuUias,  Spiraeas,  Cylisus, 
Broom,  Pyrus,  Berberis,  Double  Cherry,  Scarlet  Hawthorns, 
Gueldres  Rose,  &c,  is.  per  dozen,  501.  per  100. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD   SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen   and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Fruiting  Pines. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard 
and  Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  fine  slock  of  the 
above,  which  they  are  in  a  position  to  offer  at  low  prices  ;  they 
are  principally  Queens,  Smooth  Cayenne,  and  Black  Jamaica. 

ROSE  S.—  ROSE  S.—  RO  S  E  S.— 
50,000  to  select  from,  in  all  the  leading  sorts,  in  fine 
strong  plants,  including  both  Standards  and  Dwarfs ;  also  extra 
strong  Marechal  Niel,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Madame  Berard,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  from  13  to  15  feet 
long,  in  pots,  and  other  Teas  in  pots,  fine  for  forcing. 

Price  and  LISTS  post-free. 
THOMAS  HORSMAN.  Rose  Mount  Nursery,  Ilkley,  Leeds. 

GEORGE    DAVISON   begs  to  offer   to 
Planters  ihe  following  well-grown  TREES,  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  in  consequence  of  wishing  to  retire  from  business  : — 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  4  to  8  feet. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  to  6  feet. 
ARBOR-VnVE  LOBB1I,  7  to  10  feet. 
ASH,  z}4  to  2%  feet,  300,000  (Hop-pole  Planting). 
AUSTR1ACA  FIRS,  well  transplanted,  3  to  4  feet. 
BEECH,  6  to  7  feet. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  7  to  9  feet. 
HORSE  CHESTNUTS.  7  to  9  feet. 
LARCH,  fine,  3  to  5  feet,  400,000. 
LAUREL,  colchic,  caucasica,  and  rotundifolia,  20,000. 

,,    Portugal,  3  to  3  feet 
QUICK,  transplanted,  fine,  2  to  4  feet,  500,000. 
KOSES,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  H.P.  and  Teas,  many 

thousands. 
SILVER  FIR,  3  to  5  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  1%  to  2%  feet. 
SPRUCE,  3  to  5  f«t. 

THUIOPSIS  BOREALIS.  fine  specimens,  5  to  9  feet. 
FRUIT    TREES— APPLES,    fine,    tall,   for  Orchards, 
many  thousands  (speciality). 
Price  on  application  to 
The   White   Cross    Nurseries,    Hereford. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA. —  "The  Indian 
Cedar." — Beautiful  specimen  trees,  frequently  trans- 
planted and  well-rooted,  offered  at  the  undermentioned  low 
prices,  to  effect  a  clearance  : — 

5  to  6  feet,  4SJ.  per  dozen      I      7  to    8  feet,  721.  per  dozen 

6  to  7  feet,  6or.  per  dozen      [      8  to  10  feet,  84J.  per  dozen 

ABIES  DOUGLASII.— One  of  the  most  noble 

trees  grown,  well-rooted  specimens  : — 

6  to  7  feet,  35.  6d,  each  ;  361.  per  dozen 

7  to  8  feet,  4J.  od.  each  ;  42*.  per  dozen 

8  to  9  feet,  $s  od.  each  ;  60s.  per  dozen 

The  above  named  trees  are  highly  suitable  for  Avenues, 
Lawns,  Shrubberies,  or  Woods,  and  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing on  such  terms  rarely  occurs. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Special  Cheap  Offer. 

ISAAC    MATTHEWS   AND    SON    are   pre- 
pared   to  make  a  special   offer  to  the  Trade  and    Large 
Buyers.     Samples  and  Price  List  on  application  : — 
ASH,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet. 

„     Mountain,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet,  7  to  8  feet, 
8  to  9  feet. 
OAK,  English.  ij4  to  2  feet. 

POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  3  to  4  eet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 
SYCAMORES,  2  to  3  feet. 

CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  9  to  iofeet,  10  to  12  feet. 
ELDER,  Golden.  2  to  3  feet. 
THORN  QUICK,  strong,  3-yr.,  4-yr.,  strong, 
HOLLIES.     Hodgins',     maderensis.     Golden    Queen,    Silver 
Queen,  Old  Silver,  myrtifolia,  ovata,  Shephardii,  com- 
mon Green,  in  all  sizes. 
LAURELS,  Common,  12  to  18  inches,  1%  to  2  feet,  2  to  2% 

feet,  fine, 
CUPRESSUS,  in  variety,  from  1%  to  7  feet 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  1  foot,  bushy. 
VEWS.  English.  18  to  24  inches  2  feet,  2%  'eet,  2%  to  3  feet. 
AZALEA  Pontica,  4  to  6  inches. 

RHODODENDRONS,  Hybrid  and  Pontica,  3  to  4  inches,  4  to 

6  inches,  6  to  9  inches,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 

15  to  18  inches.   z%  to  2  feet,  2  feet ;   ditto,  choice 

named  sorts,  bushy,  in  100  varieties. 

„    CUNNINGHAM'S  WHITE.  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15 

inches,  15  to  iS  inches. 
„    CAUCASICUM  PICTUM,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 
15  to  18  inches. 
RHODODENDRON  STOCKS,  strong. 
PANSIES,  in  100  varieties. 
IVY,  Irish,  4-yr.,  strong. 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN'S 

Jubilee  Year. 


Half  a  Century  ago  our  Senior  Partner, 
who  Is  still  an  active  member  of  the 
Firm,  turned  his  taste  for  Floriculture 
and  Horticulture  to  business  account, 
and  added  a  Trade  in  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  to  the  older  business  in 
Farm  Seeds  which  his  father  had  for 
many  years  carried  on. 


SPECIAL. 


SPECIAL. 


SUTTON  &  SON 

WILL    SEND 

GRATIS     AND     POST-FREE, 

To  every  applicant,  a  copy  of  their 

NEW,    ORIGINAL,    AND    UNIQUE 


GARDEN  CALENDAR 

For    18  83. 


CONTENTS  :— 
What  to  do  in  the  Garden  in 


JANUARY, 
FEBRUARY, 
MARCH, 
APRIL. 


MAY, 
JUNE, 
JULY. 
AUGUST, 


SEPTEMEER, 
OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER, 
DECEMBER; 


The  Bising  and  Setting  of  the  Sun  and 

Moon ; 
The  Phases  of  the  Moon  ; 
Practical   Hints   on   "  Economy  in  the 

Garden  ;" 
AND  MUCH  OTHER  USEFUL  INFORMATION. 


fijUfmufo 


THE      QUEEN'S      SEEDSMEN, 

and  by  Special  Warrant 

SEEDSMEN   TO   THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

BEADING,    BERKS. 


H3v- 


THE 


(Barters'  (Jjtankk 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER   i6,   1882. 


FLOWER     SHOWS. 

AT  length  the  season  of  flower  shows  is  over, 
and  the  knowledge  that  such  is  the  case 
seems  to  bring  with  it  a  sense  of  relief. 
Were  flower  shows  an  eternal  institution, 
never  ending,  never  resting,  we  might, 
perhaps,  presently  come  to  ask,  in  view  of 
the  monotonous  labours  incidental  to  them, 
whether  life  was  for  their  sakes  worth 
living.  Fortunately,  inexorable  fate,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  rigours  of  the  winter  season,  steps 
in  and  gives  the  jaded  habitiu'  of  flower  shows 
the  much  needed  rest,  and  abundant  time  to 
recruit  both  body  and  mind  ere  the  weary  round 
again  opens. 

In  olden  days  our  rude  forefathers  were  con- 
tent with  at  least  one  show  in  the  year  ;  we  are 
far  more  exacting,  and  demand  a  dozen.  The 
genuine  spring  show  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
other  bulbs,  allied  to  many  forced  flowers,  now 
held  in  March,  is  a  modern  institution,  and  has 
perhaps  grown  out  of  that  marvellous  increase 
both  in  variety  of  flowering  plants  and  in  our 
knowledge  of  how  to  force  them,  which  has 
grown  up  since  the  days  of  old.  The  late  autumn 
show,  too,  is  a  modern  product,  and  is  born  of 
he  Chrysanthemum,  of  the  wondrous  variety 
and  gorgeousness  of  which  our  parents  knew 
nothing.  If  our  flower  show  season  opens  up 
gaily  with  bulbs  and  early  forced  flowers,  it 
winds  up  grandly  with  the  Chrysanthemum 
shows,  the  rich  and  varied  beauties  of  which 
make  them  in  gaiety  and  colour  formidable 
rivals  of  the  sunny  shows  of  summer.  But 
though  we  get  thus  pretty  well  nine  months  01 
flower  shows,  our  trouble  lies  in  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  telling  whether  that  period  of 
time  will  long  suffice.  A  well  known  Rose 
enthusiast,  not  content  with  seeing  his  favourite 
flower  universally  exhibited  throughout  the 
summer,  cried  hard  for  autumn  exhibitions  as 
well.  Fortunately,  we  cannot  have  a  Rose  show 
at  Christmas,  and  even  the  Chrysanthemum, 
late  blooming  as  it  is,  refuses  to  be  beautiful  in 
mid-winter  ;  but  if  some  determined  effort  were 
made  to  organise  a  grand  exhibition  of  flowers, 
say,  in  the  metropolis  on  Boxing  Day,  it  is 
notorious  that  it  could  be  done,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  it  can  be  done  naturally  breeds  dis- 
quiet and  anxiety. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  assertion  that  a  great 
flower  show  could  be  arranged  at  Christmas 
they  have  but  to  visit  Covent  Garden  at  that 
season  and  note  how,  under  conditions  of  which 
the  ordinary  gardener  knows  little,  the  market 
trade-grower  brings  up,  literally  in  thousands, 
Cyclamens,  Chinese  Primroses,  Camellias, 
Genistas,  Poinsettias,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and 
numerous  other  plants,  to  find  assurance  that 
it  is  but  to  say,  and  the  thing  could  be  done. 
Why  Mr.  Little,  at  Hillingdon,  Mr.  Cannell,  at 
Swanley,  and  others,  with  zonal,  single  and 
double  Pelargoniums  make  up  a  brilliant 
display  of  colour  that  vies  with  the  July 
shows  of  this  same  facile  and  fertile  flower. 

We  may  rest  assured  as  to  the  present  future 
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of  the  Rose,  but  the  Pelargonium  creates  dis- 
turbance, for  it  is  now  demonstrated  as  clearly 
as  daylight  that  these  at  least  will  make  exhi- 
bition plants  as  rich  and  beautiful  at  Christmas 
as  at  any  time  of  the  year.  But  flower  shows 
are  largely  contingent  upon  horticultural  enthu- 
siasm and  pecuniary  considerations,  and  if  the 
enthusiasm  of  growers  would  urge  them  to  have 
flower  shows  in  mid-winter,  fortunately  the 
pecuniary  conditions  prevent  the  realisation  of 
their  desires.  No  one  imagines  that  any  such 
exhibition  would  be  a  success,  and  the  public 
would  deliberately  refuse  to  admit  that  any  such 
floral  display  in  mid-winter  was  real.  Whilst, 
however,  we  may  so  far  rejoice  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  flower  show  seasons  becoming  con- 
verted into  one  perpetual,  never-ceasing  period, 
we  may  none  the  less  exhibit  some  pride  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  fact  that  horticulturists, 
having  so  far  availed  themselves  of  the  potent 
forces  of  Nature,  can  give  us  flowers  in  myriads, 
beautiful  and  varied,  even  whilst  the  earth  is 
locked  in  hard  frost  and  cold  reigns  triumphant. 

To  moralise  over  the  general  results  which 
flow  from  the  now  almost  universal  holding  of 
flower  shows  is  to  exhaust  a  well-worn  theme. 
Perhaps  the  less  we  attempt  to  demonstrate 
the  elevating  tendencies  of  floral  displays  the 
less  likely  shall  we  be  to  get  a  fall.  It  would  be 
idle  to  assume  that  the  prospectuses  which 
usually  precede  the  formation  of  local  flower 
shows  convey  the  exact  facts.  The  truth  is  more 
nearly  found  in  the  desire  local  growers  may 
have  to  publicly  display  their  products,  of 
which  they  may  have  good  reason  to  be  proud, 
and,  not  least,  to  secure  some  tangible  prizes. 
Putting  aside  as  too  theoretical  for  present  con- 
sideration, the  possible  moral  effect  upon  the 
denizens  of  a  locality,  at  least  no  question  remains 
as  to  the  good  effect  that  flower  shows  have 
upon  local  horticulture,  and  upon  not  only  the 
humble  plodding  gardener  of  a  district,  but  also 
upon  those  sections  of  the  little  community 
(and  they  are  important  ones)  known  as 
amateurs  and  cottagers. 

Here  flower  shows  do  very  much  practical 
good,  for  they  both  teach  and  stimulate  to 
better  work  and  higher  cultural  results.  Some 
few  employers — not  very  wise  ones  it  is  true — 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  gardener  who  gives 
his  mind  to  the  culture  of  plants  or  flowers  for 
exhibition,  of  necessity  will  and  does  neglect 
the  growth  of  other  less  pretentious  products. 
No  conclusion  could  be  more  at  variance  with 
facts,  for  it  is  almost  universally  found  that  the 
man  who  under  flower  show  stimulus  strives  to 
do  some  things  better  than  he  previously  has, 
will  carry  that  same  desire  to  excel  into  all  the 
garden  products  he  may  grow  ;  as  well  as  in  thus 
growing  betler  things  for  show,  he  presents  his 
employer  with  better  products  for  his  gratifica- 
tion. Without  doubt  the  balance  of  good  is  a 
long  way  in  favour  of  flower  shows,  although 
they  are  still  defective  for  educational  purposes. 


elegant  of  its  unsymmetrical  varieties,  the  plant  before 
us  is  remarkable  for  the  sharp  deep  toothing  of  the 
pinnules,  which  are  in  some  cases  wedge-shaped  or 
obovate  in  outline,  and  seldom  have  the  normal 
oblong  acute  auricled  form,  which  nevertheless  is 
occasionally  developed  upon  those  fronds  which  come 
nearest  to  the  full  normal  growth.  Even  in  these 
fronds,  or  parts  of  fronds,  the  development  of  the  spiny- 
pointed  teeth  is  far  beyond  the  average. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Anderson  that  the  plant  is  a 
seedling  from  P.  vestitum  proliferum,  which  was 
raised  by  him  about  seven  years  ago,  and  that  it  has 
retained  its  characteristics  up  to  the  present  time.'  It 
is  a  remarkably  elegant  greenhouse  evergreen  Fern, 
distinct  in  character,  the  most  striking  feature  being 
the  preponderance  of  the  round-ended  pinnules,  with 
the  margins  deeply  incised  or  cut  up  into  long  spiny- 
pointed  conspicuous  teeth,  whence  the  name  grandi- 
dens.  The  pinnules  on  the  younger  less  mature  fronds 
are  even  more  strikingly  fissile  ;  while  as  they  become 
more  mature  and  fertile  the  dental  development  is  less 
strongly  marked.   T.  Moore. 

Agave  bracteosa,  S.  Watson  in  Herb. 
(See  figs.  138,  139.) 

Acaulescent,  with  10 — r5  lanceolate  or  broadly  linear, 
fleshy,  greyish -green,  irregularly  spreading  leaves  re- 
curved at  the  tip,  18 — 22  inches  long,  tapering  from 
a  width  of  i^  inch  near  the  base  gradually  to  an  her- 


POLYSTICHUM  VESTITUM  GRANDIDENS, 
«.  var. 

FRONDS  lanceolate  or  ovate,  with  a  narrowed  and  ex- 
tended apex,  bipinnate  ;  pinnse  very  unequal,  in  the 
narrower  fronds  generally  cuneate  or  obovate,  sometimes 
oblong,  inciso-dentate,  sometimes  abortive  ;  in  the 
broader  fronds  with  the  more  perfect  parts  furnished 
with  obliquely  ovate-oblong  acute  auricled,  bidentate 
pinnules,  the  auricles  and  basal  pinnules  often  unde- 
veloped, and  the  narrower  apex  of  the  fronds  with 
cuneate  or  obovate  pinnules  as  in  the  lanceolate  fronds  ; 
stipes  andrachis  densely  clothed  with  dark  brown  scales, 
ovate  and  lanceolate  at  the  base,  becoming  smaller  up- 
wards, the  rachis  proliferous  at  the  apex. 

This  Fern,  which  we  have  recently  received  from 
Mr.  D.  Anderson,  gardener  at  Singleton  Park,  Kendal, 
is  quite  the  counterpart  of  the  British  P.  angulare 
grandidens  in  all  but  the  proliferous  apex.  Like  that 
form  of  our  native  species,  which  is  one  of  the  most 


Fig.  138  — agavb  bracteosa. 


baceous  point  without  becoming  wider  in  the  middle  ; 
I — J  inch  thick  .below,  slightly  concave  ;  margin  serrulate 
with  minute  rather  obtuse  cartilaginous  teeth  about  fa — ■ 
Vn  line  in  length.  The  flowering  stalk  was  37  inches 
high,  17  inches  of  which  formed  a  dense  spike  of  flowers ; 
the  whole  stalk  closely  beset  with  spreading  or  recurved 
bracts  5 — 6  inches  long,  subulate- filiform  from  an  oval 
base.  Flowers  in  pairs,  their  short  pedicels  with  con- 
spicuous membranaceous  bracts,  about  half  as  long  as 
the  ovary.  Flowers  (fig.  138)  only  about  1  inch  long  ; 
ovary  as  well  as  perigon  only  £  inch  long  each  ;  the  latter 
divided  nearly  to  the  base,  tube  being  only  $  line  deep  ; 
lobes  oblong-oval,  spreading  ;  stamens  inserted  in  the 
throat,  four  times  as  long  as  the  lobes  ;  style  at  last 
longer  than  stamens  ;  anthers  4  lines  in  length  when 
fresh. 

The  minutely  serrulate,  narrow,  but  yet  fleshy 
leaves,  the  numerous  flexuous  or  recurved  bracts  of 
the  stalks,  the  very  conspicuous  membranaceous  bracts 
on  the  pedicels,  and  the  small  size  of  the  flowers  with 
the  very  long  filaments,  contribute  to  make  this  one 
of  the  most  curious  species  of  the  genus.  It  was 
found  in  the  same  locality,  near  Monterey,  where 
Agave  Victoria;  Reginae  was  collected.  Dr.  Palmer 
discovered  this  Agave,  which  flowered  last  year  in 
the  Cambridge,  U.S.,  Botanical  Garden,  where  Mr. 
S.  Watson  named  and  figured  it.  It  seems  to  be 
allied  to  A.  pruinosa,  Lem.  (see  Baker,  Monog.  in 
Card.  Chron.,,  Dec.  15,  1877),  at  least  in  the  con- 
sistency and  the  marginatum  of  the  leaves,  while  in 
other  respects  it  may  stand  nearer  to  A.  yuccoefolia. 
G.  Engelmann. 


Grammatophyllum  elegans,  «.  Sj>.* 

A  very  elegant  Grammatophyllum,  imported  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  The 
pseudobulb  is  in  the  way  of  that  of  Grammatophyllum 
multiflorum,  Lindl.,  to  judge  from  a  sketch  kindly  sent. 
The  peduncle  is  erect,  a  foot  high,  with  seven  stately 
flowers.  Sepals  oblong,  very  rounded,  sepia-brown, 
with  light  yellow  margins;  petals  much  smaller  and  nar- 
rower, of  the  same  colour ;  lip  pallid  ochre,  with  brown 
anterior  margins,  hairy  on  the  disc;  column  whitish, 
with  two  sepia-brown  lines  under  the  fovea.  I  had 
very  great  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  it  is  a  variety 
of  Grammatophyllum  Fenzlianum  or  a  distinct  species. 
The  very  blunt  sepals,  the  totally  distinct  colours, 
the  great  irregularity  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  dis- 
tinct shape  of  the  lip,  and  last,  not  least,  the  mostly 
shorter  pedicelled  ovaries,  made  me  prefer  establishing 
a  species.  H.  G.  Rchb.f, 

CCELOGYNE  OCELLATA  [Lindl.)  BODDAERTIANA, 
ft,  var. 

This  is  a  good  typical  Ccelogyne  ocellata,  Lindl., 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  very  curious  and  deep  colour 
of  the  lip  is  totally  washed  away,  so  that  an  exceed- 
ingly meritorious  albino  is  the  result.  I  had  never  had 
any  information  about  such  a  plant  till  I  got  it, 
in  April  last,  from  Mons.  le  Professeur  Boddaert  van 
Cutjem,  of  Ghent  (Rue  Guillaume  Tell  et  Avenue  de 
Courtrai),  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  enthusiastic  Orchidists  of  our  day,  and  whose 
name  it  very  justly  bears.  H,  G.  Rchb.f. 

L^ELIA  AMANDA,  n.  hyb.  nat.1 

A  very  fine  Laelia,  but  no  doubt  a  hybrid,  to  judge 
from  the  very  unequal  pollinia,  which  suggests  a 
Cattleya  parentage.  A  very  good  pencil  sketch  shows 
thin  fusiform  bulbs,  which  are  said  to  be  5 — 7  inches 
in  length.  The  cuneate  ligulate  blunt  acute  leaves, 
which  are  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
bulbs,  are  said  to  be  tinted  with  red  underneath  when 
young.  The  fine  flowers  stand  in  pairs,  the  common 
peduncle  exceeding  the  small  narrow  spathe.  Ovary 
purple  and  green.  Sepals  and  broader  petals  oblong, 
ligulate,  rather  acute,  wavy,  lightest  rose  with  a  very 
obscure  greyish  hue  outside  of  the  sepals  and  darker 
tinted  nerves  on  the  inner  side  of  the  petals.  Cor- 
diform  base  of  the  lip  enveloping  the  base  of  the 
column,  with  rounded  side  laciniae  going  out  into 
angulate  antrorse  lobes  and  with  a  tranverse  oblong 
emarginate  wavy  short  middle  lacinia,  separated  by  an 
exceedingly  short  isthmus  ;  longitudinal  keel  and  base 
of  the  side  nerves  prominent  on  the  disc  of  the  lip, 
where  there  is  a  very  rich  purple  nervation,  a  verygreat 
charm.  Anterior  lacinke  of  the  lip  and  lateral  angles 
of  the  finest  richest  dark  purple.  Side  of  lateral  lacinia: 
light  purple.  Column  light,  rosy  at  middle  of  the 
back,  white  at  the  top  and  base,  with  dark  purple  in 
front.  This  came  in  excellent  order  from  Mr.  W. 
Bull.  I  must  acknowledge  with  most  agreeable 
surprise  and  thanks,  that  a  very  good,  quite  satis- 
factory sketch  of  the  plant  with  measurements,  &c, 
arrived  at  the  same  time.  Usually  this  is  the  subject 
of  a  long  correspondence.  What  were  the  parents? 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  thinking  of  Cattleya  inter- 
media from  the  nature  of  the  lip.  The  other  parent 
may  have  been  Lselia  crispa.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


Crinum  Hildebrandtii,  —  This  species  was 
sent  from  Dr.  Kirk,  Japan,  about  four  years  ago, 
under  the  name  of  Crinum  sp.  It  is  now  flowering 
in  the  Orchid-house  at  Kew,  where  it  is  very  con- 
spicuous. The  flowers  are  borne  in  an  erect  umbel, 
while  the  long  linear  white  segments  recurve  in  an 
elegant  manner.  Like  several  others  of  this  rather 
extensive  genus  it  has  the  fault  of  losing  its  leaves 
when  in  flower ;  but  this  defect  may  be  compensated 
by  standing  it  amongst  other  plants. 

*  Grammaiophyllum  elegans,  n.  sp. — Affine  Grammatophyllo 
Fenxhano :  sepalis  oblongis obtusU:  tepalis  angustioribus  obtusis, 
labelli  irifidi  disco  pilosi  laciniis  lateralibus  triangulis  antrorsis  ; 
lacinia  mediana  cuneato  retusa  emarginata,  carims  pauci  angu- 
latis  per  discmn.  Flores  speciosi  brunnei,  ochraceo  marginati. 
Labellum  ochraceum,  aotice  brunneo  prjctextum.  CoTumna 
albida  hneis  duabus  brunneis  sub  forvea.  Ex  Oceania  imp. 
dom.  B.  S.  Williams,  London.  H.  G.  Rchb,  / 

t  Lalia  amanda,  n.  hyb.  nat  ?  — Pscudobulbis  fusifonnibus 
monophyllis  seu  diphyllis  .  folus  cuneato  oblongo  ligulatis  acutis ; 
pedunculo  uni  seu  bifloro  spatham  angustam  superante  ; 
sepalis  Hgutatis  acutis  ;  tepalis  oblongo  ligulatis  acutis  undulatis 
labello  supra  basin  columns  adnato,  basi  cordato,  dein  dilatato, 
antice  trifido,  laciniis  lateralibus  semirotundis  amice  antror- 
sum  angulatis,  lacuna  mediana  ab  isthmo  brevissinso  transversa, 
dilat.ua,  emarginata^  crispula  ;  nervis  longitudinalibus  laterali- 
busque.  disci  carinatis  elcvatis  ;  polliniis  ina:qualibus.  Col.  exc. 
Bull.  //.  G,  Rchb.f. 
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Fig.  139.— agave  bracteosa.    (see  p.  776.) 


INDIAN   TEA. 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  Tea  is  so  universally 
used  in  England  the  public  should  know  so  little 
about  it,  and  be,  therefore,  such  indifferent  judges  as 
to  what  they  should  look  for  as  the  signs  of  a  good 
article.  There  is  a  mistaken  notion  still  abroad  that 
"  flowery  Tekoe  "  is  made  of  the  white,  Camellia-like 
blossom  from  the  bush,  and  that  several  species  are 
cultivated  to  produce  the  various  qualities  of  Teas. 
Many  of  your  readers  may  feel  an  interest  in  learning 
something  concerning  the  Kangra  Valley  Tea  district 
and  the  method  of  cultivation,  picking  and  making  of 
the  Tea  there  grown.  The  exhausted  leaves  from 
their  teapots  will  then  guide  them  in  their  future  pur- 
chases ;  when  they  have  learned  that  in  carefully  made 
and  honestly  packed  Tea  there  are  no  sticks  or  other 
incongruous  matter,  but  simply  the  leaf  of  the  curled, 
dried  Tea,  which  has  opened  and  expanded  in  the 
water  to  something  like  its  pristine  state. 

All  the  kinds  of  Tea,  which  are  described  as  Pekoe, 
Orange  Pekoe,  Pekoe  Souchong,  &c,  are  picked  at 
the  same  moment,  from  the  same  stem,  from  the  same 
bush.  The  barely  developed  little  leaf,  covered  with 
a  delicate  down,  which  is  just  unfolding  on  the  top  of 
the  spray,  is  to  produce  the  finest  Tea  ;  the  first  per- 
fect, but  still  tender  leaves,  the  next;  and  the  broader 
ones,  lower  down,  the  Bohea,  or  coarse  Tea.  These 
leaves  are  all  manufactured  together  into  Tea,  as  we 
shall  see  presently  ;  and  the  best  Tea  to  drink  is, 
perhaps,  the  liquor  derived  from  the  mass  as  it  stands. 
But  the  different  sized  leaves  are  all  laboriously  sorted 
by  hand,  after  manufacture,  before  they  are  exported 
to  the  English  market,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
trade  and  in  accordance  with  the  China  mode.  These 
carefully  sorted  leaves  have  to  be  mixed  again  to  make 
a  Tea  for  actual  use,  such,  for  example,  as  Pekoe 
Souchong,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  mixture  ;  and 
some  of  the  finest  Tea  goes  to  make  coarse  China 
Teas  drinkable  and  fit  for  the  market.  The  coarse 
Teas  from  the  Kangra  Valley  are  sold  in  India  and 
are  not  exported  to  England,  where  we  get  the  mass 
of  our  Tea  concentrated,  as  it  were,  by  this  removal 
of  all  leaves  of  scanty  strength  and  flavour. 

The  Kangra  Tea  Plantations. 

These  lie  along  the  slopes  of  the  North-West 
Himalayas,  nestling  at  the  feet  of  grand  mountains  of 
from  10,000  to  16,000  feet  high,  and  comprising, 
between  the  Ravee  and  the  Sutlej,  8000  square  miles 
of  country.  The  district  of  Kangra  proper,  leaving 
out  the  sub-division  of  Kulu,  and  the  highly  pic- 
turesque native  states  of  Mundi,  Sookct.  and  Chumba, 
extends  from  the  Beas,  where  the  natural  watershed 
divides  it  from  the  Hooshiarpore  district,  to  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Mundi  State,  near  Byjnath,  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  Noorpoore  on  the  other.  It  is  in  this 
lovely  valley  that  most  of  the  European  Tea-planters 
have  settled,  and  made  around  them  comfortable 
homes  and  homesteads,  which  remind  the  sun- 
scorched  visitor  from  the  plains  of  India  of  far-off 
English  farms. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  and  lying  opposite 
to  a  huge  gorge  in  the  mountains,  from  which  the 
planters  obtain  their  daily  supply  of  ice  in  the  summer, 
lies  Palumpore,  the  head-quarter  station  of  the  Tea 
district,  with  its  Government  offices,  rest-house, 
dispensary,  planters'  club,  and  beautiful  little 
church.  Talumpore,  which  is  4000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  enjoys  an  excellent  climate  for  eight  or 
nine  months  in  the  year ;  during  the  other 
months  the  heat  and  rains  are  somewhat  disagree- 
able, although  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Tea. 
The  beautiful  little  station  is  situated  on  a  series  of 
gently  sloping  knolls  of  green  turf,  thickly  studded 
with  Cheel  trees  (Pinus  longifolia),  and  has  the 
universal  Kangra  background  of  mighty  mountains. 
The  place  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  Sir 
Douglas  Forsyth,  who  did  a  great  deal  for  it  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  whilst  he  was  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  district.  His  attempt  to  establish  an 
annual  fair  at  Palumpore,  to  induce  traders  from 
Yarkand  and  oilier  distant  provinces  of  Central  Asia 
to  open  up  trade  with  British  India,  is  matter  of 
history  ;  and  the  causes  of  its  failure  are  written  in  the 
records  of  the  diplomatic  offices  of  England  and 
Russia. 

When  land  has  been  selected  and  purchased  (no 
easy  tasks  in  a  district  where  by  a  mistake  in  the 
settlement  a  great  portion  of  the  waste,  or  uncultivated 
lands  suitable  to  Tea  were  given  to  the  natives,  and 
where   the  bargains  have  for  the  most  part   to  be 
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made  with  the  wily  intriguing  Hindu),  and  whilst  it 
is  being  cleared  of  jungle  and  prepared  for  a  Tea 
garden,  the  seed  for  the  future  plantation  must  be 
sown.  The  original  seed  which  was  used  in  the 
district  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Jameson,  the  official 
Government  pioneer  of  Tea  cultivation,  who  selected 
Hotta,  Bawarnah,  and  Negreta  as  gardens,  and  sowed 
that  seed  which  he  had  brought  from  the  Dehrah 
Doon,  and  which  became  so  reproductive  in  the  soil  of 
the  Kangra  Valley  that  it  now  supplies  the  planters 
ofiits  native  Doon,  and  many  of  the  younger  Tea 
districts.  H.H.  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmir  has  of 
late  been  a  large  purchaser  of  seed,  for,  not  content 
with  energetically  pushing  on  the  growth  of  Vines  and 
Hops,  his  Highness  seems  bent  at  the  same  time  on 
producing  something  with  which  his  people  may 
cheer  themselves  and  escape  inebriation. 

The  seed  is  carefully  removed  from  all  Tea  bushes 
in  the  garden  during  October  and  November  by  boys, 
girls,  and  women.  A  large  yield  of  seed  is  an  indica- 
tion of  something  wrong  in  cultivation,  or  season,  or 
soil.  The  planter's  object  is  to  grow  as  much  new, 
vigorous  leaf  as  possible,  and  cultivation  suited  to 
leaf  production  is  not  productive  of  an  abundance  of 
seed  or  fruit ;  and,  therefore,  all  that  advertising 
dealers  and  brokers  tell  the  public  about  flower  and 
seed  is  simple  nonsense  to  those  who  understand  the 
business,  and  have  ever  seen  Tea  grown  and  made. 

The  ripe  seed,  which  is  picked  in  the  autumn,  has 
not  shed  its  outer  husk,  and  is  sown  entire  as  it  comes 
from  the  bush  in  neatly  made  nursery  drills  a  foot 
apart  and  4  inches  deep,  a  shaded  spot  being  selected 
for  the  seed  bed  that  it  may  be  protected  from  the 
cold  of  winter  and  the  parching  heat  of  the  full 
summer's  sun.  As  the  necessary  decay  of  the  seed 
takes  place  in  germination  the  outer  husk  decays  and 
feeds  the  young  plant.  Although  this  care  is  neces- 
sary in  raising  seedlings  in  the  comparatively  tem- 
perate climate  of  Kangra,  the  hot  steaming  climate  of 
Assam,  where  Tea  is  indigenous,  produces  all  vegeta- 
tion in  such  luxuriance  that  the  seed  has  but  to  be 
dibbled  into  the  land  which  it  is  permanently  to 
occupy  like  a  row  of  Beans. 

Cultivation, 

The  periodical  rains  commence  in  the  Kangra  dis- 
trict on  or  about  June  15,  and,  if  they  be  not  too  heavy, 
the  seedlings  may  be  transplanted  to  their  places  in 
the  garden  at  the  beginning  of  July.  For  this  plant- 
ing out  arrangements  will  have  been  made  during  the 
winter  months.  In  rich  soils,  where  the  growth  of 
the  bushes  will  be  quick  and  luxuriant,  the  seedlings 
are  put  in  at  greater  distances  from  each  other  than  in 
poorer  soils,  where  the  bushes  will  be  longer  in 
approaching  each  other.  According  to  soil,  these 
pits,  2\  feet  deep  by  i^  foot  wide,  are  dug  in  rows 
varying  from  5  'eet  by  5  feet  in  good  soil,  to  3  feet  by 
4  leet  in  poor  soil,  and  into  each  of  these  pits  from 
ten  to  twelve  seedlings  are  planted.  The  coolies  who 
put  them  in  are  drilled  by  a  jemadar,  or  head  man  ; 
who  takes  his  place  and  o'rders  from  the  planter  him- 
self;  and  so  well  is  the  work  done  in  this  way  that 
the  plants  are  rarely  an  inch  out  of  the  direct  line,  or 
of  the  proper  depth  in  the  soil.  Under  the  magic 
wand  of  English  energy,  what  was  but  now  virgin 
soil  of  the  forest  or  the  village  common,  or  the 
arable  land  of  the  natives,  is  a  young  Tea  plantation, 
not  yet  ready  to  be  plucked,  but  growing  wondrously 
fast,  needing  to  be  carefully  terraced  to  keep  the  soil 
up,  if  it  be  on  a  slope,  and  to  be  sometimes  irrigated  in 
hot,  dry  weather.  In  three  years  the  plants  in  good 
soil  begin  to  be  profitable,  and  need  no  further 
walerings.  although  they  are  not  in  full  bearing  for, 
perhaps,  seven  or  eight  years. 

During  their  minority  each  plant  requires  careful 
cultivation,  constant  hoeing,  fairly  liberal  manuring, 
and  judicious  pruning.  In  November  the  winter 
cultivation  of  the  mature  bushes  begins.  Divisions 
of  men — the  strongest  and  possibly  the  least  intelli- 
gent—are  told  off  to  hoe  the  garden  throughout  I  foot 
deep  ;  and  this  hoeing  work  should  go  on  all  the  year 
round  with  variations  at  different  seasons  of  the 
depths  of  hoeing. 

Pruning. 
Simultaneously  with  the  hoeing,  so  that  all  that  is 
cut  off  the  bushes  may  go  back  and  be  buried  in  the 
soil,  the  pruning  commences.  As  pruning  is  one  of 
the  most  important  works  on  a  plantation,  so  is  it  one 
on  which  there  is  the  grealest  difference  of  opinion.  A 
great  many  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  art, 
and   probably  planters  have  not  yet  learned  all  the 


science  of  the  subject.  Ten  years  ago  an  indis- 
criminate slashing  off  of  the  top  of  the  bush  and  cutting 
three  or  four  large  holes  into  the  body  of  the  plant,  to 
let  in  light  and  air,  was  the  style  of  pruning  most  in 
vogue,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  fancied  economy.  By 
this  method  of  pruning  numberless  shoots  no  doubt 
sprung  up  in  the  spring,  but  from  the  very  fact  of  their 
being  so  numerous  the  bush  was  choked  up  as  to 
all  after-growth,  and  became  a  mass  of  unproductive 
crows'-feet. 

Thorn  pruning  was  next  tried,  and  it  may  answer 
admirably  in  a  cold  climate,  but  certainly  it  is  not  the 
proper  method  for  shrubs  in  a  high  temperature,  such 
as  Tea  requires,  for  they  need  protection  from  the 
sun's  rays  and  from  electric  and  winter  hail,  without 
which  the  wood  branches  and  the  sap  dries. 

Coppicing,  as  a  last  remedy  for  old  woody  plants, 
was  then  tried  ;  but  the  remedy  is  a  most  severe  one  ; 
the  plant  loses  much  strength  by  the  inevitable  bleed- 
ing which  takes  place,  and  consequently  the  new 
shoots  it  makes  are  weak  and  feeble. 

A  new  method  of  pruning  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  valley  is  at  present  the  approved  one. 
The  old,  white,  gnarled  wood,  and  all  the  "  whip- 
cord," is  cut  off  entirely  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  such  a  way  as  shall  cause  the 
bush  to  bleed  as  little  as  possible.  Then  all  the 
long,  straggling  shoots  are  cut  back,  no  matter  how 
good  their  material  may  be  ;  and  lastly,  all  the  shoots 
are  cut  back  close  to  the  finest  bud  growing  from  the 
axilla  of  the  leaf,  which  is  left  to  act  as  shelter. 

Bushes  of  about  4  feet  in  height  are  the  most  con- 
venient for  boys  and  girls  to  pick  from,  and  some  of 
the  finest  bushes  in  the  Kangra  Valley  gardens  are 
of  this  height,  and  6  or  7  feet  in  diameter. 

Pruning  operations  are  going  on  from  November  to 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  March.  Boys  in  India 
are  almost  always  sharper  and  more  active  and  willing 
than  men.  Strong,  picked  men  cut  out  the  thick,  tough 
wood  from  beneath  the  soil,  and  the  lighter  pruning 
is  done  by  the  boys.  The  best  pruner  cannot  average 
more  than  twenty  full-grown  bushes  in  a  day.    A 

Planter. 

{To  be  continued.} 


PLANT   PORTRAITS. 

Allium  Ostrakowskianum,  Regel,  in  Garten- 
flora,  t.  1089. — Leaves  longer  than  the  stem,  linear 
acute,  flowers  umbellate,  pink.  Eastern  Turkestan. 
Probably  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  species. 

Araucaria  Mulleri,  Brongn.  et  Gris,  Illust. 
Hort.,  May,  1SS2,  t.  449. — New  Caledonia.  A  noble 
species  for  conservatory  culture. 

Baculakia  monostachya,  F.Mueller,  Hook,  f., 
in  Bat.  Mai;.,  t.  6644. — One  of  the  smallest  Palms  of 
the  old  world,  confined  to  the  east  coast  of  tropical 
Australia.  Stem  6 — 12  feet,  not  thicker  than  the 
thumb  ;  leaves  in  terminal  tufts,  oblong  pinnately 
divided  segments,  narrow  oblong,  cut  at  the  tips. 
Warm  greenhouse,  Hort.  Kew. 

Berberis  Thunbergii,  DC;  Hook,  f.,  in  Sot, 
Mag.,  t.  6646. — A  dwarf  shrub,  native  of  Japan,  the 
branches  spiny,  leaves  small,  obovate,  flowers  solitary 
on  slender  pendulous  stalks,  small,  subglobose,  yellow 
striped  with  pink. 

Bredia  hirsuta,  Blume  ;  Hook,  f.,  in  But.  Mag., 
t.  6647. — A  Japanese  Melastomad,  with  ovate  acu- 
minate hairy  leaves,  and  loose  terminal  many-flowered 
cymes  ;  flowers  about  half  an  inch  across,  rose-pink. 

Catasetum  callosum,  Lindl.;  Hook.  !.,  in  Bol. 
Mag.,  t.  6648. — A  native  of  Venezuela,  with  racemes 
of  dull  brown  flowers,  the  perianth-segments  are 
narrow,  elongated,  the  lip  much  shorter,  greenish, 
spotted  with  brown. 

Ccelia  Bella,  Orchidacea?,  Bat.  Mag.,  June, 
t.  662S. — Flowers  racemose  from  the  base  of  the  sub- 
globose  pseudobulbs  ;  perianth  tubular,  with  a  long 
spur  ;  sepals  regular,  oblong,  lilac  tipped  ;  lip  narrow, 
oblong  acute,  yellow  tipped.  Central  America.  Hort. 
Kew. 

Croton  magnificus,  Illust.  Hon.,  May,  1SS2, 
t.  447. — Leaves  lanceolate,  shortly  stalked,  disc  of 
leaf  crimson,  margins  green.  Introduced  from  the 
Solomon  Isles. 

Cyclamen  Atkinsi,  Hort.,   Flore  Jes  Serres,  t. 

•425. 

DRACOCEniAi.tiM  imberbe,  Bunge,  Gartetiflora, 
May,  1882,  t.  1080.— A  hardy  perennial,  with 
stalked,  cordate,  roundish,  coarsely-toothed  leaves, 
and  whcrls  of  large  lilac,  labiate  flowers. 

Echinocactus  CENTETERl us,  Lehm.  j  Regel,  in 


Garlenflora,  t.  1094. — Subglobose,  deeply  furrowed 
with  tufts  of  spreading  slender  curved  spines  ;  flowers 
yellow.     Brazil. 

Echinocactus  Kunzei,  Forst.,  Gartenflora,  May, 
18S2,  t.  1082. — Stems  oblong,  ribbed  and  tubercled, 
with  tufts  of  numerous  long  slender  curved  spines 
Chili. 

Grape  Chayoush,  Bulletin  cV  Arboricult  urc, 
August,  1882. — A  white  Grape,  much  esteemed  in 
Constantinople,  but  stated  not  to  be  good  for  forcing 
purposes.     Only  a  second-rate  variety. 

Herbertia  clerulea,  Gartenflora,  May,  1882, 
t.  1081. — A  dwarf  bulbous  Irid  with  linear  leaves,  a 
6-parted  perianth,  the  three  outer  segments  of  which 
are  broad,  oblong,  violet,  with  an  eye  spot  at  the  base, 
inner  segments  very  much  smaller  and  of  the  same 
colour.     Texas. 

Hieracium  villosum,  Linn.;  Kegel,  in  Garten- 
flora, t.  1090. — An  alpine  species,  with  sessile  broadly 
lanceolate  ciliated  leaves  and  large  showy  yellow 
flower-heads. 

Impatiens  Sultani,  Hook,  f.,  in  Bol.  Mag., 
t.  6643.  See  also  Garden,  t.  352,  Sept.  2. — A  native 
of  Eastern  tropical  Africa,  with  lanceolate  stalked 
glandular  serrate  leaves  and  bright  crimson  flowers. 
This  brilliant  Balsam,  which  will  be  valuable  for 
hybridising  purposes,  was  introduced  to  Kew  by  Sir 
John  Kirk. 

Lilium  Parryi,  Watson  ;  Regel,  Gartenflora, 
t.  1093.  —  Leaves  lanceolate ;  flowers  racemose, 
yellow,  funnel-shaped  ;  limb  of  six  reflexed  narrow 
lobes.     California.     Haage  and  Schmidt. 

LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA,  Revue  de  tHortic.  Beige, 
June,  1882. 

Masdevallia  rosea,  Lindley ;  Morren,  in  Bel- 
gique  Horticolc,  1882,  t.  iii. — See  Gard.  Chron.  1S80, 
1881,  passim  1882,  May  13,  fig.  101. 

Nemastylis  collestina,  Nutt.,  Garlenflora,  May, 
1SS2,  t.  1081. — A  bulbous  Iridaceous  plant,  with 
linear  leaves  and  large  regular  6-parted  flowers,  with 
oblong,  deep  violet  segments.  Native  of  Florida 
and  Carolina. 

Nicotiana  affinis,  Hort.,  Garten  Zeitung, 
June,  1882,  coloured  plate  and  analyses. — See  Gard. 
Chron.,  xvi.,  1SS1,  p.  141,  fig.  131. 

Odontoglossum  hebraicum,  Garden,  June  3. — 
A  hybrid  between  O.  crispum  and  O.  gloriosum. 
See  Gard.  Chron.  1881,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  173. 

P.eonia  Wittmanniana,  Steven  ;  Hook,  f.,  in 
Bol.  Mag.,  t.  6645. — A  native  of  the  Caucasus  and 
Northern  Persia,  with  large  cup-shaped  creamy-white 
flowers. 

Phytarrhiza  monadelpha,  E.  Morren,  Btlgique 
Horticole,  June,  1S82. — A  Bromeliad,  with  narrow, 
linear-lanceolate  purplish  leaves  dilated  at  the  base, 
and  central  distichous  spikes  of  closely-set  flowers, 
with  green  calyces  and  white  corollas  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  and  with  six  monadelphous  stamens. 
Hort.  Linden. 

Psychotria  CYANOCOCCA,  Revue  de  tHortic. 
Beige,  October;  Gard.  Chron.  1871,  p.  412. — Re- 
markable for  its  dense  bunches  of  deep  blue  berries. 

Quesnelia  rubra,  Gaudichaud ;  Morren,  in 
Btlgique  Horticole,  1SS2,  t.  iv.,  vi. — Leaves  linear 
oblong,  deeply  channelled,  dentate,  green,  horizontally 
barred  with  black.  Flowers  in  dense  cylindrical 
spikes,  bracts  imbricate  oblongate,  crimson  with  white 
margins.  Native  of  Brazil.  At  first  acaulescent,  but 
subsequently  developing  a  stem  7 — S  feet  in  height. 

Rosanowia  ornata,  Hort.  Van  Houtte,  Flore 
des  Serres,  t.  2424. — Stem  herbaceous,  erect  ;  rhizome 
tuberous  ;  leaves  stalked,  cordate,  ovate,  acute ;  pe- 
duncles long,  slender;  flowers  pedulous,  irregularly 
funnel-shaped,  2^  inches  long,  white  striped  with 
rose.  Gesneracece.  It  is  the  Biglandularia  conspicua, 
B.  Seemann,  in  Gard.  Chron.  1868,  p.  738. 

Sedum  Rhodiola  var.  linii-'OLIUM,  Regel,  Gar- 
tenflora,  May,  1SS2,  t.  1080. — Differs  from  the  type 
in  its  linear-oblong,  entire,  or  dentate  leaves,  and 
purple  flowers  ;  in  the  plate,  however,  the  flowers  are 
shown  of  an  orange  colour. 

Saxifraga  virginiensis  (Mich.)  fl.-pl.,  Kegel, 
Gartenflora,  1092. — A  double-flowered  form  of  this 
North  American  species  ;  flowers  white,  in  branched 
panicles. 

Spatiiiphyllum  hvbridum  x  ,  N.  E.  Brown, 
Illust.  Hort.,  t.  450.— A  hybrid  between  S.  Patini 
and  S.  cann.xfolium  (syn.  A.  Dechardi),  raised  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Compagnie  Continentale  d'Hor- 
ticulture  at  Ghent. 

Thunbf.roia  rocciNF.A,  Wall.,  Flore  des  Serres, 
t.  2477  ;  Bol.  Mag.,  t,  5124. — Sometimes  called 
Hexacentris  coccinea. 
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NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

BY     THE    FLORAL    COMMITTEE    AT    THE    ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETINGS,  iS3j. 

V   F,C.%  Fi>st-class  Certificate;  S.C.,  Second-class  Certifi- 
cate; B.C.%  Botom  '■ ;  C,  Commended. 

Abutilon  Cloth  of  G- Id  ..  G-_orge,  M.nch  14—  F.C. 

,      I„i  Gramle  ..  ..  George.  March  14  — F.C. 

Acroclinium  aUmm    tl.-pl.       -.  Schmidt.  Dec.  ia— F.C 

,.    roseum.  fl.-p1 Pchmidt,  Dec  12— F.C. 

A<  iantrnn  Bourrei        ..  ..  Smiih    May  23— F.C. 

,     dolabriforme        ..         •■  B.  S.  Williams,  May  23— KC 

,.     Tezrandii Veiich.  June  13— F.C 

Victoria <>n   Hnr(  Co.,  Mar  28- F  C. 

•s  formosuoi        . .        .-  Veiich,  June  13— F.C 

Agerauim  Malvern  Beauty    ..  Canndl,  Auj.  16—  F.C. 

AJsophi'a  Rebecca      ..         ..  Bull,  April  35— F  C_ 

Vr.Mvilis  Autumn  Beauty     ..  Veitch,  Jan.  to— F.C. 

,     Baron  Schtccder  ..  Veiich,  March  14— F.C. 

Charles  DicWens  ..  Veitch.  March  14— F.C. 

Duchess  ot  Connaught . .  Veitch.  March  14— F.C. 

!     Duke  of  Albany  ..  . .  Veitch.  March  28- F.C. 

The  Giant  ..  ..  Veitch.  March  28  — F.C 

Andromeda  japonica    ..  ..  Waterer,  March  28  —  F.C 

Aritmmim         Schei/eriinum, 

Woodbridge's  var Woodbridge,  April  n— F.C. 

Aubnetia  violacea        . .  Dean.  April  25— F.C 

A.*  ilea  rubifolia  flore-pleno    . .  Veitch.  May  9— F  C 

Begonia  A.  F    Barron  ..  Royal  Hort-Soc. July  ri  — F.C. 

„     Ball  of  Fire  ..  I.aing.  May  23— F.C. 

gogoensis Veitch,  July  2s— F.C. 

„     Hon.    and    Rev.    J.    T. 

Boscawen        ..  Laing,  June  13— F.C. 

,,     Mrs.  Stevens       ..         ..  Royal  Hort.  Soc  ,  luly  7  —  I~.C. 

Thomas  Moore      .  ..  Royal  Hort.  Soc,  July  7— F.C. 

Carnation  Alice  Dutiield         ..  Duffield,  April  11— S.C 

,,     Charles  Page       ..  ..  Duffield.  June  13— F.C. 

"     Mary  Morris        ..  ..  Smyth,  Aug.  22  —  F.C. 

(|     (Tree)  W.  Howard         ..  Howard,  May  9—  F.C. 

Cattleya  ciaas  Burfordiensis  ..  Lawrence,  June  13 — F.C 

MenJclii  Jamesianum  ..  James.  April  rt — F.C. 

„     Whilei       ..  ..        ...  Low,  July  25— F  C 

Chrysanthemum      La     Petite 

Mane Ware,  July  n-S.C 

,,     (incurved)     Lord      Wol- 

seley     ..  ..  ■■  Orchard.  Nov.  14 — F.C. 

,.     (JaPal,ese)  Ceres  Jackson,  Dec  12— F.C. 

]      ,,     Crimson  King  Dixon,  Nov.  14— F  C 

„     ,,     Duchess  of  Albany  . .  Jackson,  Dae.  12  — F.C. 

„     F.  A.  Davis  ..  ..  Jackson,  Nov.  14  — F.C. 

"     M.  Desbraux  ..  Jackson,  Nov.  14 — F.C. 

"     „'     Madame  Bru'i  ..  Jackson,  Nov.  14— F.C. 

Cineraria  Mr.  Cullingford  Cannell,  March  14— F.C. 

Cineiias,  for  strain       ..  ..  Cannell,  March  14— C. 

Oelogyne  cristata  Lemomana  Veitch.  Feb.  14 — F.C 

,,     glandulosa  ..  ..  Parr,  March  14— F.C 

Columnea  Kalbreyerana         . .  Veitoh.  Jan.  10-B  C. 

Comparettii  falcata  vera        . .  Lawrence,  July  25—  F.C. 

„     macroplectron      ..         ..  Heims,  July  25— F.C 

Coryanthes  elegaotissima       ..  Lawrence,  March  28  — F.C. 
Cosmos  bipinnatus  var.  paivi- 

n0ru3     .;  R.H.S  .  Dec.  12-S.C 

Crinnm  Makoyanum    ..  . .  B.  S.  Williams.AprU  11— F.C 

Croton  auieo-marmoratus       . .  Veitch,  July  11  — K.C. 

M     Dayspring  ..         ■■  Veitch.  July  n— F.C 

Eyrei  x     ..  Ross,  Oct    10 -F.C 

1(     Princess  of  Waldeck      ..  B.  S.  Williams,  June  27-  F.C 
Cupressus  LawsomaDa  erecta 

alba ■•  Davis,  Oct.  10— F.C 

Cyclamen    persicum    Crimsoa 

Gem     . .         ..         ••         ••  Little,  March  14— F.C 
.,     11     giganteura      compac- 

tum  ..  ..         -.  Clarke,  Feb.  14- F.C 

..     ,,     gigantcum       roseum 

compactum  ..  Edmunds,  Feb.  14 — F.C, 

,,     „     R-^se  Queen  . .  Little,  March  14— S  C 

„    White  Gem    ..  Little,  March  14— F.C 

Cypripedium  Arthurianumx  ..  Veiich,  Oct   10 — F.C. 

Dahlia.  Harrison  Weir  Rawlings,  Oct.  10— F.C 

,,     John  Henshaw    ..  ..  Rawlings,  Sept.  12— F.C. 

,,     (Fancy)       Duchess      of 

Albany  ..  ..  Turner,  Oct.  10— F.C. 

.,     (Bouquet)  Gem  ..  Turner,  July  25— F.C. 

Isabel  . .  .  ■  Turner,  Oct.  10 — F.C. 

.,     ,,     Little  Duchess         ..  Turner,  Oct.  10— F.C. 

..     ,,     Little  Piincess  ..  Turner,  Oct.  10— F.C. 

,,     Nvrnphe         ..  .-  Turner,  Oct.  10 — F.C 

(Cactus)  Constance  Cannell,  Oct.  10— F.C. 

„     (Shade)  Cherry  ..  ..  "Ware,  Oct.  10-F  C 

Christine        ..  Ware,  Sept.  12— F.C 

',     .,     Francis  Fell  . .  ..  Ware,  Oct.  10— F.C. 

Marguerite    ..  Cannell,  Oct,  10— F.C. 

',    Mrs.  Burbidge        ..  Ware,  Oct.  10— F.C. 

..     ,,     Mrs.  Goldring  ..  Ware,  Oct.  10— F.C 

.,     Pantaloon  Ware,  Oct.  10— F.C. 

Ruby  King   ..  ..  Hooper,  Sept.  12— F.C. 

'      Tvro Cannell,  Oct.  10— F.C. 

','     White  Star     ..  ..  Ware,  Oct.  10— F.C 

,\     ',.     Yellow  Gem  ..  ..  Cannell.  Oct.  10— F.C. 

Davallia  Griffithiana    . .  . .  Howard.  May  9— F.C. 

,,     tenuifoha  Veitchiana     ..  Veitch,  July  n— F.C 
De'ndrobium        macrophyllum 

Dearei Fagg,  April  n— F.C. 

Dracaena  Goldieana      ..         ..  Gen.  Hort.  Co.,  Jan.  10— B  C. 

Erica  hyemalis  alba     ..  ..  Ktrghorn,  Jan  10— F.C. 

Gaillardia  picta  Lorenziana  ..  Caiter  &  Co..  June  27-   F.C 

Galeandra  nivalis  ..         .-  Lawrence,  March  14 -F.C 

Gladiolus  A.  F.  Barron  ..  Kelway,  Aug.  5— F.C 

M    albus         Kelway,  Aug.  5— F.C. 

„     Bono  Kelway,  Aug;  5— F.  C 

,,     James  Mcintosh  Kelway,  Aug.  5  — F.C 

Gloxinia  Garibaldi        ..  Veitch,  June  13— F.C. 

,,     Major  Mason      ..  .  ■  Royal  Hort.  Soc,  July  7— F.C. 

,.     Mrs.  Atkinson     ..  ..  Hudson,  June  27— F.C. 

,.     Robin  Hood        ..         ..  Veitch,  June  13 -F.C 

Godetia  Duchess  of  Albany  ..  Daniels,  July  n— F.C. 

,,     Satin  Rose  ..  ..  Carter,  Aug   3— F.C 

Grammatophyllummultiflorum  Lawrence,  July  25— F.C 
Gymnogramma         Laucheana 

grandiceps       ..         ..  Dixon  &  Co.,  April  25— F  C. 

Hoya  lasiantha Veitch,  July  n— B  C 

Hyacinth  Challenger   . .  . .  Veitch,  March  38— F.C 

„     Delicata Veitch,  March  28-  F  C. 

„     Enchantress         ..  •-  Veitch,  March  28  —  F.C. 

„     Leo Veitch,  March  28— F.C 

Irapatiens  Sultani         . .  . .  Veitch,  July  n— B.C. 

La:lia  anceps  var.  Veitchii      . .  Veitch,  Jan.  10— F.C 

Lantana  Phosphore       ..         ..  Royal  Hort.  Soc.,  July?— F.C. 

Lastrea  montana  coronans      . .  Stansfield,  Aug.  8  — F.C 

Lavatera  arborea  variegata    . .  Smith,  May  23— F.C. 

Leea  amabilis Veiich,  March  28— F.C 


Li'ium  aura  turn  virginale        ..  Veitch,  July  25 -F.C. 
„     elegans  robust um           ..  Ware,  June  13— F.C 
,,     specio-um    var.     Melpo- 
mene       Hovey,  Aug.  32- F.C. 

„    Tluinberuianumcruentum  Ware.  July  n  — F.C. 
Lobelia  pumila  Ingrami         ..  Wood  &  Ingram.  June  13 — T  C. 
1  yca.ste  Deppei  punctatissima  B.  S.  Williams,  June  27—  F.C 
I.ygodictvon  Forsteri  ..         ..  Kettle,  Jan.  10— F.C 
Masdevallia   Harryana  striata  Lawrence,  June  13  —  F  C 
,,    imperials            ..        ..  Warner,  April  95 — F.C. 
„     ShuttlewortMi      ..          ..  Ice,  March  aS  -  F.C. 
,,     Veitchii  crandillora        ..  Coningsby,  May  21  — F.C. 
Mormodes  unicolor       ,.         ..  Veitch,  Oct.  io— F  C 
Muscari  liuguUium      ..          ..  Harpur-Cewe,  Feb.  14 — FC. 
,,     armeniacum          . .          . .  Harpur-Crewe.  May  9  — F.C. 
Nasturtium  Empress  of  India  Carter,  July  25— F.C. 
Nepenthes  Mastersiana           ..  Veitch,  June  13 -FC. 
Nerium  Madonnigrandiflorum  Huber  &  Co.,  July  7 — F.C. 
,,     Mons.  Balaguier            ..  Huber  &  Co.,  July  7  — F.C. 
.,     Sa;ur  Agnes         ..         ..  Huber  &  Co.,  July  7 — F.C. 
Odontoglossum  Cervatitesi  de- 
corum     Lee,  March  28  — F.C. 

,,     crispum  Dormaniauum. .  Coningsby,  Nov.  14 — F.C. 

,,     ,,    var.  The  Duchess    ..  Stevens,  Nov   14— F.C 

>•     1.     giganteum      ..  ..  Warner,  May  23  —  F.C. 

,,     ,,     Leeanum        ..         ..  Veitch,  March  28— F.C 

,,     ,,     Stevensi  ..  ..  Stevens,  March  r4  — F.C. 

„     „     var.  virginale  ..  B.  S.  Williams,  Nov.  14 -F.C. 

,,     ,,     var.  Wilsoni  ..         ..  Stevens.  Nov.  14 — FC 

„     Pescatorei  Veitchii         ..  Veitch,  March  28  — F.C 

,,     vexillarium  var.   Cobbia- 

num Cobb,  June  13— FC. 

Onciuiuni  fuscatum  album      . .  Veitch,  March  14—  F.C. 

„     lamelligerum        ..         ..  Coningsby,  May  23—  F,C 

,,     stelligerum  ..  ..  Lawrence,  July  25— F.C. 

„     teretifolium  ..  ..  Lawrence,  May  9  -  F.C 

Ornithogalum  thyrsoides        ..  R.  T.  Vet  ch,  Oct.  10— F.C. 

O^munda  japonica  corymbifera  Veitch.  J"'Iy  n  — F.C. 

Pansy,  Mrs.  Laing       ..  ..  Hoiper,  April  25— FC. 

„     Mrs.  Llewellyn  ..  Hooper,  April  25— F.C 

,,     (double)  Lord  Waveney  .  Cannell,  July  11— F.C. 

Paphinia  rugosa  . .         ..  B.  S.  Williams,  Jure  27— F.C 

Pelargonium  (decorative)  Belle 

de  Jour        ..  Lemoine,  July  7— F.C 

,,    ,,    Gold  Mine     .,         ..  Hayes,  June  13— F.C. 

„     ,,     Lady  Brooke..         . .  Stacey,  June  27— S.C. 

,,     .,     Madame  Harmant  ..  Lemoine,  July  7— F.C 
.1     (Ivy -leaved)           Albert 

Crousse        ..         ..  Little,  Nov.  14— F.C. 
,,    ,,    Comte     Horace     de 

Choiseuil     ..  Lemoine,  July  7— F.C. 
,,    ,,     Comtesse  Horace  de 

Choiseuil  Lemoine,  June  13— F.C 

,,     „    Eurydice       ..         ..  Cannell,  May  23— F  C 

,,    ..    Rossini  ..         ..  Lemoine,  Aug.  16— FC 

,,    (show)  Gratitude  G.  Smith,  June  13— F.C. 

,,    (zonal)  Atala  ..  Pearson,  July  7— F.C. 

,,     „     Eva Pearson,  July  7— F.C 

,.     ,.     Kle'ber  ..  ..  Lemoine.  July  7 — F.C. 

,.     ,,     Lumen  ..  ..  Pearson,  July  7— F.C. 

,,     „     Miss  Hamilton         ..  Pearson,  July  7— F.C. 

,,     ,,     Mrs.  Gordon..         ..  Cannell,  Nov.  14 — F.C. 

.,     „     Olive  Carre    ..  ..  Pearson,  July  7  —  F  C 

,,     ,.     Surprise  .,  ..  Aldred,  Jan.  10-SC. 

,,     (double  zonal)  Aglaia     ..  Pearson.  July  7  ;    Little,  Nov. 

14— F.C 
,,      ,     candid  issimum      ple- 
num    Lemoine,  July  7— F.C. 

,.     ,,     M.  Got  ..         ..  Lemoine,  lu'y  7—  F.C 

,,     ,,     M.  Hardy      ..  ..  Lemoine,  July  7  — F  C. 

Pentstemon  Mrs.  McFarlane..  Cannell,  Oct.  10  — F.C. 
Pernettya    mucronata     macro- 

carpa Davis,  Oct.  10— FC. 

.,     „     carnca  nana   ..  ,.  Davi>,  Oct.  10— F.C. 

,,    „    alba Davis,  Oct.  ro— F.C. 

,.     ,,     sanguinea       ..         ..  Davis.  Oct.  10  — F.C. 

,,     „     nigra  majar     ..  ..  Davis,  Oct  10- FC. 

„     ,,     rosea  purpurea  ..  Davis,  Oct.  ro  — F.C 

Pescatorea  Dayana       ..         ..  Salter.  June  27— F.C. 

„     Lehmanni Lawrence.  May  9—  F.C- 

„     Vervaeti Vervaet  &  Co  ,  Dtc.  tz — F.C. 

Petunia  Mrs   Dunoett..  ..  Outer,  Aug.  8—  F.C 

Phacelia  campanularia  ..  Thompson,  July  25  — F  C 

Phalaenopsis  E^meralda  ..  B.  S.  Williams,  Oct.  10— B.C. 

„     Stuartiana  var  nobilis  ..  Low,  March  28  — F.C. 

.,     violacea  var  Schrocderi..  Veitch,  Aug.  8 — F  C 

Tinguicula  caudata      ..  ..  Veitch,  March  28  — F.C. 

Pfeione  prsecox  ..    '     ..         . .  B.  S.  Williams,  Nov.  14— F.C. 

Pleopeltis  fossa Veitch,  July  n—  F.C. 

Pleurothallis  glossopogon  Veitch,  March  74— B.C. 

Podolasia  stipilaia        ..         ..  Veitch,  July  n— B  C 
Polypodium     vulgare     cornu- 

biense  Fowleri  ..         ..  Stansfield.  Aug.  8  — F.C. 

Primrose  Gilbert's  Haibvnger..  Gilbert,  Feb.  14— F.C 
Primula  acaulis  Croussii,  fiore- 

pleno Paul  &  Son.  March  58— F.C 

,,     latifolia Dean.  April  n— F.C 

,,     obconica    ..         ..  ..  Veitch,  March  28 -F.C. 

,,    sinensis,  Holborn  Gem..  Carter,  Jan.  10— F.C 

,,     „     Magenta  Gem  ..  Little,  Feb.  (4— F.C. 

„     „     Princess  of  Wales    ..  Cannell,  Jan.  10— F.C. 

Renanthera  matutina  ..  ..  Lawrence,  July  25— F.C. 

Reseda  Golden  Queen  Benary,     Carter,     Henderson, 
Veitch,  July  7-F.C 
,,     odorata         pyramidalis 

grandiflora  ..  Vilmorin,  June  27 — F.C. 

Rhododendron  Alice  Mangles  Mangles.  April  25— F.C 

,,     Aurora Veiich,  March  28— F.C. 

„     balsaminiflorumX  Veitch,  June  13— F.C 

,,    „    album Veitch,  "July  it— F.C 

,,    ,,    aureum  ..         ..  Veitch,  July  n — F.C. 

,,     Excelsior Veitch,  March  r4 — F.C. 

„     Favourite Veitch,  March  28  — F.C. 

,.     Forsterianum       ..  ..  Veitch,  April  n  — F.C 

,,     Fortunei Aslett,  May  9  — F.C. 

,,     Monarch Veitch.  March  14- F.C 

,,     Queen  Victoria    ..         ..  Veitch.  Feb.  14  — F.C. 
„     Sir  B.  Seymour  ..         ..  Veitch,  Oct.  10— F.C 
„    Sir  G.  Woisetey  . .         . .  Veitch,  Oct.  10— F.C. 
Rose,  H.P.,   Duchess  of  Con- 
naught Noble,  July  11— F.C. 

,,     ,,     Earl  of  Pembroke    ..  Bennett,  Oct.  10— F.C 

,,     „     Her  Majesty..  ..  Bennett,  March  28— F.C. 

, ,     ,,     1  ad  y      M  ary      Fitz- 

william        ..  ..  Bennett,  June  27  — F.C 

,,     ,,     Reine     Marie     Hen- 

riette R.  T.  Veitch,  May  23— F.C. 

.,     ,,     Ulrich  Brunner        . .  W.  Paul  &  Son,  May  Q— S.C 

Salvia  Hoveyi    ..         ..         ..  Cannell,  Nov.  14 — F.C 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum 

multifidum      . .  Stansfield,  Aug.  8 — F.C. 

,,     ,,     densum  ..         ..  Kelway,  May  9  —  F.C 

Selaginella  platyphylla  ..  Veitch,  May  23 — F.C 

Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  gigan- 

tea  pendula Brown,  Feb.  14— F.C, 


Spathoglottis  Lobbi 
Spergula  pihfera  a  urea 
Statice  flaribuida 
Sweet  Pea  Bronze  Queen 
Tecoi  hilea  cyanocr.>cus 
Tclopei  speciosissim  1  . . 
Tyda=a  Cybdle   .. 

,,     Robert  le  Diab'e 

,,  Magicien  .. 
Vanda  Hookeri . . 
Veibena  Aug.  Renz 

,,     Keitish  Beauty  . . 

,.     Phlox         ..   _      .. 

,,     Stars  and  Stripes 
Veronica  Hulktana 
Viola  Champion, .  ., 

Zygopetalum  expansum 


.  Maich  14-B  C. 

Dean,  May  33-F  C 
I  «c,  May  13— F.C. 
Eckford,  Aug.  8— F.C 
Wilson    Jan.  10— FC. 

Green,  /Hril  11-  B  C. 

Valle-aid,  Aug.  16-F.C. 
Veitch,  July  11 — K.C. 
Vallerand,  Aug.  16— F.C. 
Hill,  Sept.  ia— F.C. 

Cannell,  Aug.  16— F.C. 
Cannell,  Aui;.  16— K.C. 
Cannell,  Aug.  16 — F.C. 

Cannell,  April  n— F.C. 

Douglas,  May  23 -F.C. 
Heath.  June  13—  F.C 
Lawrence,  June  13  — F.C. 


N  E  W      FRUITS. 
CERTIFICATED  BY  THE  FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 


Apple,  Landsbcrger  Reinctlc. 
Fig  Negro  Largo 
Melon  Burqhley  Pet     .. 

„     William  1. 
Pear  Tyson 


Mcintosh,  Oct.  10- F.C 
Veitch,  Aug   8— F.C. 
Gilbert.  Oct.  10— F.C. 
Howe,  May  23— F.C 
Royal  Hoit.Soc.,Sept.s-  F.C. 


Broccoli,  Ledihai 

All         

Pea  Alfred  the  Great    . . 

,,     Gladia'or  .. 

„     Lye's  Favourite  . . 

,,     Siratagt-m 

,,  Turner's  Emerald 
Potato,  Main  Crop  Kidney 

,,     Aurora 

,,     Richter's  Imperator 


NEW     VEGETABLES. 
Latest  of 


I.cd»ham,  Mayo-F.C. 
Laxtou,  July  7— F.C. 
Vtuch,  July  7-F.C. 
Lye.  Julv  7-F.C. 
Carter,  Inly  7—  F.C. 
Carter.  July  7-F.C. 
Bl.ss,  Sept.  5-F  C. 
Bliss,  Sept.  5-F  C. 
Lawson  Nursery  C,  ,  Sept.  5 — 
F.C. 


FOr^EST^Y- 


The  Protection  of  Forests.  —  This  matter 
forms  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  current  number 
of  the  North  American  Revicio,  written  by  Professor 
Sargent.  It  has  reference  especially  to  North  Ameri- 
can forests.  After  alluding  to  the  difference  in  the 
forests  of  the  Atlantic,  central  and  Pacific  regions 
respectively — differences  with  which  our  readers  are 
familiar  from  the  writings  of  A.  Gray  and  Hooker- 
Professor  Sargent  goes  on  to  remark  that  "  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  forests  over  the  continent  shows  tha 
where  the  rainfall  is  heaviest  the  forest  growlh  is 
heaviest  ;  that  where  the  rainfall  is  light  and  unequally 
distributed  the  forest  is  proportionately  light ;  and 
that  where  the  average  annual  rainfall  sinks  below  a 
certain  amount — about  20  inches — the  real  forest 
disappears  entitely.  Speaking  of  the  maintenance 
and  reproduction  of  forests,  it  is  truly  stated  "that  a 
forest  in  which  a  regular  succession  of  young  trees  is 
not  coming  on  is  always  in  danger  of  speedy  and 
entire  destruction.  "  Fire  is  the  greatest  enemy  to 
the  American  forest ;  next  to  fire,  the  browsing  animal 
inflicts  upon  it  the  greatest  damage  ;  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  in  generally  using  their  woodland  for 
pasturage,  have  adopted  the  surest  method  to  compass 
the  final  destruction  of  their  forests.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  unequalled  forests  of  Fir  of  the  north-west  coast 
hardly  show  the  marks  oKhirty  years  of  cutting  and 
annually  increasing  fires.  In  this  humid  climate 
young  trees  of  the  same  valuable  species  spring  up  so 
quickly  on  land  stripped  of  its  original  forest  covering, 
and  these  new  forests  grow  with  such  remarkable 
rapidity,  that  there  is  little  danger  of  their  final  extinc- 
tion. Serious  and  often  fatal  injury  has  been  inflicted 
on  the  Sierra  forests,  however,  by  the  sheep  which 
every  summer  are  driven  up  by  thousands  to  pasture 
in  the  cool  moist  subalpine  meadows  of  these  high 
mountains.  The  sheep,  enforced  by  great  bands  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  goats,  clean  everything  before 
them — nothing  but  the  large  trees  and  the  most  stub- 
born and  thorny  "  chapperal  "  escape  their  voracity. 
Every  young  tree,  every  bud,  and  every  blade  of  her- 
bage is  devoured,  everything  green  is  d<  s'royed,  and 
the  sheep  tread  out  from  the  dry  gravelly  hillsides  the 
roots  of  all  young  and  delicate  plants.  The  Sierra 
forest  is  over  most  of  its  extent  a  forest  largely  com- 
posed of  full-grown  trees,  containing  but  lew  young 
seedlings,  and  little  undergrowth  to  shelter  and  pro- 
tect them.  Its  condition,  then,  is  critical,  and  unless 
measures  can  be  taken  for  effectually  limiting  the 
range  of  browsing  animals,  its  total  extinction  must 
be  merely  a  question  of  time.  A  forest  crop  is  slow 
to  mature,  its  area  cannnot  be  extended  or  reduced  in 
response  to  large  or  small  demands.  A  forest  fire 
may  destroy  in  a  single  day  the  growlh  of  500  years, 
and  what  another  500  years  can  hardly  replace. 
Although  the  forest  does  not  cause  the  rain  to  fall, 
it  husbands  it  after  it  has  fallen.  It  serves  as  a. 
mulch  on  the  earth's  surface,  it  prevents  the  too  rapid 
flow  of  water  from  the  surface,  checks  evaporation, 
breaks  the  force  of  destructive  winds,  and  prevents 
the  soil  on  the  mountain-side  from  being  washed 
away.  The  great  value,  then,  of  the  forest  lies  in  itl 
power  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  ground  from 
denudation,  to  regulate  the  flow  of  rivers,  modify 
temperature,  and  preserve  the  rain, 
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LILIES  IN  18S2  AT  EDGE  HALL. 

Every  season  ought  to  add  something  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  Lilies  in  open  air  cultiva- 
tion. At  Edge,  owing  to  bad  climate,  this  cultivation 
is  carried  on  under  difficulties  ;  still  we  are  making 
progress  with  many  which  we  have  tried,  though 
some  have  proved  failures.  We  must  not,  however, 
speak  of  Lilies  collectively,  as  if  all  required  the  same 
treatment,  for  if  we  take  half-a-dozen  of  as  many 
different  species,  selected  at  hazard,  and  plant  them 
in  the  same  soil,  they  cannot  all  be  expected  to  suc- 
ceed ;  and  yet  all  soils  and  climates  in  England  are 
adapted  to  grow  some  Lilies  well,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  the  soil  will  not  grow  well  without  trying. 
One  thing  seems  to  me  necessary  for  all  Lilies  alike, 
and  that  is  thorough  and  efficient  drainage  at  a  greater 
depth  than  they  send  their  roots.  No  Lily  that  I 
have  tried,  not  even  L.  superbum,  though  known  in 
America  as  the  Swamp  Lily,  will,  in  my  climate  at 
least,  thrive  with  wet  stagnant  about  the  roots, 
but  they  will  dwindle  away  and  die  out  under  this 
condition.  One  more  general  statement  I  will  ven- 
ture to  make,  that  some  of  us  have  had  mistaken 
ideas  about  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  ground 
necessary  for  Lilies  when  growing  and  flowering. 
Until  this  year  I  have  done  far  too  much  with  the 
water-pot,  and  have  begun  its  use  too  early.  We 
have  so  often  been  told  that  in  Japan  L.  auratum  is 
used  to  a  rainfall  of  about  an  inch  a  day,  or  more, 
from  the  time  it  begins  to  grow  to  the  time  it  flowers, 
but  we  cannot  imitate  in  the  open  air  in  England  the 
climate  and  temperature  of  Japan ;  and  I  become 
every  year  more  convinced  that  it  may  be  a  mistake 
■with  many  exotic  plants  to  imitate  some  of  the  natural 
conditions  when  we  cannot  imitate  them  all. 

Lillium  auratum  gets  the  greatest  share  of 
attention,  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  can 
never  be  quite  satisfactory  as  an  outdoor  plant. 
Heavy  showers  will  always  paste  the  anthers  to  the 
petals  with  pollen,  and  spoil  the  flowers  ;  yet  if  we 
have  a  large  number  of  bulbs  in  different  situations  it 
is  hard  if  we  do  not  get  one  good  month  for  the 
flowers  out  of  the  four  months  during  which  they  con- 
tinue to  be  produced.  This  year  was  one  of  surprises 
to  me  as  regards  this  Lily,  for  it  was  most  satisfactory 
in  the  mixed  herbaceous  beds,  with  no  special  pre- 
paration of  soil,  but  planted  in  moderately  strong 
sandy  loam,  and  thoroughly  drained.  I  am  now  try- 
ing in  different  soils  some  bulbs  raised  from'  English 
seed,  and  hope  to  find  them  entirely  free  from  that 
habit  of  shedding  first  their  leaves  and  then  their 
buds  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  imported 
bulbs  adopt ;  still,  when  once  the  weak  individuals 
of  an  importation  have  died,  the  residue — perhaps 
twenty  of  every  hundred — which  survive  say  to  the 
third  year  seem  to  take  a  new  start  of  vigour,  and 
flourish  and  increase.  One  batch  in  a  peat  bed,  now 
in  its  third  or  fourth  year,-  besides  several  smaller 
flowering  stems,  produced  three  principal  stems  about 
8  feet  high,  and  each  5  inches  in  circumference  near 
the  ground,  bearing  between  them  about  fifty  flowers. 
I  dug  up  this  clump  in  October,  and  besides  several 
smaller  bulbs  I  found  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  large 
stalks  a  gigantic  bulb  of  which  I  am  afraid  to  tell  the 
weight  and  dimensions.  These  were  all  the  produce 
of  a  single  bulb,  planted  either  three  or  four  years 
ago,  possessing  wonderful  individual  vigour  of  consti- 
tution, which  will,  I  hope,  be  imparted  to  all  the 
increase  of  that  bulb ;  but  I  mark  them  my  A  1 
amongst  auratums,  and  shall  watch  them. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  has  happened  with  one  out 
of  three  or  four  dozen  L.  chalcedonicum  planted  at 
the  same  time  as  the  auratum  described  above.  These 
scarlet  Turk's-caps  do  not  generally  take  to  my  soil, 
but  one  increased  rapidly,  besides  producing  strong 
flower-stalks  each  with  from  eight  to  fourteen  flowers. 
This  clump  I  have  also  divided,  and  expect  the  stock 
to  maintain  its  character.  I  believe  it  is  by  selecting 
and  encouraging  individuals  in  this  way  that  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  population  of  Lilies  may  be  obtained  in 
gardens. 

My  success,  however,  with  L.  pardalinum,  and  all 
its  varieties,  has  been  so  great,  and  so  easy,  that  I 
need  say  but  little  about  it.  Deep  peat  beds,  made 
from  the  black  surface  peat  carted  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  are  all  that  is  required  in  the  way  of 
cultivation.  This  peat  especially  suits  these  Lilies. 
I  plant  a  small  imported  bulb,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year  it  has  increased  to  three  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  it  will  have  grown  into  a  compact  ball  of 
roots  a  foot  or  more  through,  containing  probably  a 


dozen  bulbs,  some  of  which  will  show  above  the  sur- 
face. The  stalks  of  these  will  be  from  7  to  9  feet 
high,  bearing  from  eight  to  fifteen  flowers  each.  The 
variety  californicum  increases  fast,  but  is  of  much 
dwarfer  growth,  and  seldom  has  more  than  three  or 
four  flowers  on  a  stalk. 

Other  named  varieties  of  pardalinum  maintain  their 
character  in  relation  to  the  type,  but  except  cali- 
fornicum none  are  remarkably  superior  to  it.  Late 
frosts  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  are  apt 
to  injure  these  Lilies,  and  some  other  of  the  earlier 
kinds.  Three  fine  plants  of  L.  Hansoni  had  their 
flowering  completely  destroyed  from  this  cause  this 
year,  though  the  foliage  was  not  injured.  In  spite  of 
this  I  am  gradually  getting  rid  of  the  overgrowth  of 
evergreens  in  my  Lily  beds,  Heaths,  Pernettyas, 
Skimmias,  and  such-like.  Where  there  is  unlimited 
room  these  are  very  nice,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  keep 
the  beds  too  wet,  and  I  find  that  the  Lilies  do  better 
without  them.  No  doubt  in  dry  soils  the  case  is 
different  ;  but  I  never  could  discover  any  disadvantage 
in  exposing  the  surface  of  my  soil  to  the  sun.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  wish  I  could  give  it  more  sun  than 
it  gets  ;  sunlight  sweetens  it  so. 

Another  Lily  which  does  very  well  in  my  peat — 
better,  I  think,  than  when  planted  in  loam— is  L. 
Szovitzianum.  It  does  not  increase  fast,  but,  being 
an  early  flowerer,  always  matures  its  growth,  and 
ripens  seed  in  abundance.  L.  giganteum,  as  far  as  I 
have  tried  it,  thrives  wonderfully  in  the  same  peat.  It 
was  growing  there  through  the  two  hard  winters  of 
1879  and  1880,  and  after  producing  an  immense 
flower-spike  of  twenty-three  flowers  left  five  new 
bulbs,  each  as  large  as  I  have  more  than  once  bought 
as  of  flowering  size.  I  cannot  think  that  there  will 
be  any  difficulty  in  growing  this  Lily  in  deep  well- 
drained  soils,  and  in  situations  not  exposed  to  high 
winds,  which  would  tear  the  large  soft  leaves  to 
pieces. 

But  my  chief  success  with  Lilies  this  year  has  been 
in  my  Elwes  frame,  as  recommended  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Monograph  of  Lilies — a  space  dugout  and 
drained  4  feet  deep,  and  walled  at  the  sides  to  5  feet 
above  the  ground,  24  feet  long  by  about  10  feet 
6  inches  wide,  roofed  with  eight  pairs  of  6-foot  lights 
arranged  in  a  double  span.  This  cost,  with  the  lights, 
about^i5.  Ventilation  is  given  by  sliding  boards  all 
along  the  sides,  so  that  I  can  keep  the  lights  on  all 
winter  ;  but  they  slide  off  at  pleasure.  The  made 
soil  is  up  to  the  ground-line.  Here  L.  Parryi,  L. 
Leichtlini,  L.  Washingtonianum,  have  all  flowered 
well  for  two  years  ;  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosum  do 
so  well  that  I  shall  have  to  turn  them  out  ;  L.  Ilum- 
boldti,  which  grows  well  outside,  but  generally  falls  a 
victim  to  spot  before  it  has  completed  its  flowering, 
flowers  and  keeps  its  leaves  and  stalks  green  for  a 
month  after  flowering. 

But  I  am  taking  too  much  space,  and  I  will  merely 
sum  up  by  saying  that  the  plan  seems  likely  to  be  a 
complete  success.  It  may  be  imitated  on  a  smaller 
scale  by  placing  one  of  those  double  span  frames  so 
common  in  nursery  gardens,  and  which  may  be  lifted 
by  two  men — say  12  feet  by  6  feet — over  a  small  bed. 
I  am  beginning  to  be  convinced  that  the  one  thing 
needful  for  growing  successfully  the  more  hardy  of  the 
American  and  Japanese  and  Himalayan  Lilies  is  to 
protect  them  against  being  drenched  in  winter. 
C.  Woltcy  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Matpas,  December  8. 


LIST   OF   GARDEN    ORCHIDS. 

{Continued  from p,  746.) 

46.  Nephelaphyllum.— Sepals  free.  Labellum 
spurred.  Column  rather  long,  footless.  Leaf-bear- 
ing pseudobulb  exceedingly  narrow,  jointed  to  the 
petiole,  and  looking  like  a  petiole  jointed  in  the 
middle.  Flowers  medium  size,  in  dense  or  loose 
racemes  on  leafless  scapes.  Terrestrial  creeping  herbs, 
in  habit  resembling  the  Ancectochili.  Four  or  five 
species  inhabiting  India,  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
and  China.     Cytheris  is  reduced  to  this  genus. 

1.  N.  PULCHRUM,  Bl.,  Bijdr.  Ft.  Nedert.  Ittd.,  p.  373, 

t.  22;  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.,  p.  24;  Hot. 
A/a?.,  t.  5332  ;  Rchb.  f.,  Xenia,  i.,  p.  216,  t.  88, 
fig.||  1  ;  Sieb.,  Fl.  des  Jard.,  1862,  t.  2. — Java. 
Introduced  by  Messrs.  Low,  with  whom  it  flowered 
in  1862.  Flowers  small  ;  sepals  and  petals  green  ; 
labellum  white.  Leaves  beautifully  mottled  with 
dark  green.     Hort.  Kew. 

2.  N.   scapigerum,    Hook.,    Bot.    Mag.,   t.    5390. — 

Borneo.  Imported  by  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
with  whom  it  flowered  in  1863,  This  species  has 
very  pretty  flowers,  the  labellum  being  white  at 


the  base,  spotted  with  purple-brown  in  the  middle 
and  yellow  at  the  tip.  Leaves  plain, 
3.  N.  TENUIFOLR'M,  Bl.,  Bijdr.  Ft.  Nedert.  /rid., 
P-  373  I  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.,  p.  24  ;  Bl., 
Orch.  Arch,  hid.,  t.  61,  fig.  2  ;  Vriese,  ///. 
d'Orch.  Ind.  Niert.,  t.  12,  fig.  3. — Java.  Culti- 
vated in  the  Buitenzorg  Botanic  Garden  in  1866. 

47.  Tainia. — Lateral  sepals  attached  to  the  foot 
of  the  column.  Labellum  gibbous  or  spurred  at  the 
base.  Column  rather  long,  with  a  short  foot.  Pseudo- 
bulbs  thick,  one-leaved.  Flowers  loosely  racemose  on 
a  leafless  scape  ;  sepals  and  petals  acute  or  long-tailed. 
Flowerless  stems  springing  from  a  rhizome,  sheathed 
at  the  base,  and  at  length  thickening  into  a  pseudo- 
bulb,  with  one  terminal  long-stalked  leaf.  Flowers 
medium  size,  racemose,  on  a  leafless  scape.  Mito- 
petalum  and  Ania  belong  here. 

1.  T.  Angustifolia.    Ania  angustijolia,  Lindl.,  Gen. 

and  Sp.  Orch.,  p.  270. — Tavoy.  Cultivated  at 
Kew  in  T858. 

2.  T.    barbata,    Lindl.,    Gard.  Chron.    1857,    p.   68. 

Eria  barbata,  Rchb.  f.,  Watp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p,  270. 
— India,  Khasia  Hills.  Originally  collected  by 
W.  Griffith,  and  subsequently  introduced  by 
T.  Lobb.  Cultivated  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Loddiges. 

3.  T.    BICORNIS.      Ania  Bicomis,    Lindl.,    Bot.    Reg. 

1842,  Misc.,  n.  31  ;  Bot.  Reg.  ^44,  t.  8.  F.ria 
bicornis,  Rchb.  f.,  Watp.  Ann,,  vi.,  p.  269. — ■ 
Ceylon.  Imported  by  the  Rev,  J.  Clowes. 
Flowers  green,  except  the  bright  yellow  lip. 

4.  T.    fimbriata,  Teijsm.  and  Binnend.  ex   Miquel, 

Fl.  Nedert.  Ind.,  iii.,  p.  674.  Mitopetalum  Jim- 
briatam,  Miquel,  toe.  cit.  Octomcria  paucifotia, 
Breda,  Orch.  Kuht.  et  Hass.,\.  n.  Eria  pauci- 
fotia, Rchb.  f.,  Watp.  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  270. — Java. 
Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg  in  1866. 
K.  T.  latifolia.  Ania  latifolia,  Lindl.,  Gen.  and 
Sp.  Orch.,  p.  130;  Wight,  Ic.  Ft.  Ind.  Or.,  t. 
914.  Eria  Ania,  Rchb.  f.,  Watp.  Arm.,  vi.,  p. 
270.  Calanthe  viridi/usca.  Hook.,  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  4669  ;  Lemaire,  Jard.  Fteur.,  t.  336  (copied 
from  Bot.  Mag.);  Lindl.  and  Paxl.,  Ft.  Gard.,  iii., 
p.  118. — India.  Sent  by  Mr.  Simon  from  Assam 
to  Kew,  where  it  flowered  in  1852.  Hort.  Kew. 
6.  T.  SPECIOSA,  Bl.,  Bijdr.  Fl.  Nedert.  Ind.,  p.  354. 
Mitopetalum  speciosnm,  Bl.,  Orch.  Arch.  Ind.,  t. 
50,  fig.  1.  Eria  speciosa,  Rchb.  f.,  Watp.  Ann., 
vi.,  p.  ^68. — Java.  Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg 
Botanic  Garden  in  1866.  This  differs  from  all 
the  other  species  in  the  sepals  and  petals  termi- 
nating in  long  slender  tails. 

{To  be  continued.') 
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The  Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra).— During 
the  last  year  or  so  there  have  been  many  enquiries 
from  intending  planters  and  from  persons  interested 
in  the  timber  trade  respecting  this  tree.  It  would, 
therefore,  probably  be  both  interesting  and  useful 
were  a  series  of  notes  strung  together  giving  in  a  con- 
cise form  information  on  the  points  about  which 
questions  have  been  frequently  asked  of  late.  It  is 
perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  describe  the  wood,  &c. — 
the  following  extract  from  that  extremely  useful  work, 
A  Catalogue  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  North  America,  by 
Professor  C.  S.  Sargent,  gives  in  a  few  words 
all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  in  that  direction  : 
— ((  Wood  dark  brown,  light,  soft,  easily  worked, 
susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish,  very  durable  ;  its 
specific  gravity  .577 ;  more  extensively  used  in 
cabinet-making  and  for  gun-stocks  than  that  of  any 
other  American  tree.  A  tree  60  to  So  feet  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter  ;  of  the  first 
economic  value.  Rare  at  the  East ;  most  common 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries, but  now  everywhere  becoming  scarce." 
The  Black  Walnut  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  coun- 
try, and  Loudon  states  that  it  attains  as  great  a  height 
with  us  as  in  North  America.  In  many  places,  if 
judiciously  planted  and  duly  cared  for,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  really  prove  a  paying 
investment.  The  seeds  could  be  procured  without 
much  difficulty  from  the  United  States,  and  these 
should  be  sown  immediately  on  arrival,  care,  of 
course,  being  taken  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  mice, 
rats,  or  squirrels.  The  last  published  Report  of  the 
Montreal  Horticultural  Society  contains  an  interesting 
and  suggestive  article,  entitled  "The  Returns  of 
Forest  Tree  Culture,"  by  the  lion.  II.  G.  Joly  ;  from 
this  article,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  that  portion 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  Black  Walnut,  the  following 
remarks  are  condensed. 

Rate  of  Growth. — On  this  point  the  writer  of  the 
article  just  mentioned  quotes  from   notes   furnished 
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him  by  one  of  his  correspondents  : — "  You  know  that 
this  Long  Point  country  was  a  great  Black  Walnut 
district,  and  on  the  Lake  shore  there  are  still  a 
few  trees  left.  I  have  measured  to-day  some  five 
trees,  and  got  their  ages  as  near  as  I  can,  relying  on 
what  the  owners  have  told  me."  For  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  the  results  of  the  measurements  are  given 
i  1  a  tabular  form. 


No. 

Soil. 

Age. 

Dia- 
meter. 

Approximate 
annual    Grow  ttlS. 

1 

Very  rich  black  sand  loam 

fears 

?4 

In. 

2t 

Eleven-  twelfth?, 
or  very  neaily 
1  inch. 

a 

Very  light  sand 

30 

21 

About  two-thirds 
of  an  inch. 

3 

Gcod  clay  ground  (trans- 
planted) 

11 

8 

Over  Uvo-ihirds 
of  an  inch. 

4 

Good  clay  ground  (trans- 
planted) 

It 

8 

Over  two-thirds 
of  an  inch. 

5 

Very  light  sand     .. 

55 

3' 

A  Utile  over  half 
an  inch. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  soil  has  everything 
to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  tree  ;  the  richer  the  soil 
the  more  rapid  the  growth.  The  writer  of  the  above 
details  adds  that  he  hopes  by  planting  in  rich  virgin 
clay  soil  to  have  a  return  in  about  twenty-five  years. 
The  Hon.  II.  J.  Joly  also  gives  the  measurements  of 
five  of  his  young  Walnuts  (seven  years  old)  at  1  foot 
from  the  ground  ;  one  had  a  circumference  of 
14  inches,  two  had  12  inches  circumference,  and  two 
9  inches.  He  adds,  that  as  the  trees  advance  in  age, 
their  annual  growth  appears  to  become  greater. 
There  is  no  saying  how  far  we  shall  be  able  to 
stimulate  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Black  Walnut  with 
proper  attention  and  care. 

Return  of  one  superficial  acre  planted  in  Black 
Walnut.— The  Hon.  J.  B.  Hough,  head  of  the 
Forestry  Department  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
celebrated  report  on  Forestry  of  1S77  (p.  37), 
allows  6S0  trees,  fifty-one  years  old,  to  I  super- 
ficial acre,  S  feet  distant  lrorn  one  another  on 
every  side.  At  that  rate  I  superficial  acre  oi 
good  soil,  planted  to-day  in  Black  Walnut,  and 
carefully  looked  after,  would  yield,  in  about  thirty 
or  forty  years,  according  to  circumstances,  the  sum 
of  20,400  dols.,  allowing  30  cubic  feet  (at  1  dol.  a  foot) 
for  each  tree,  averaging  20  inches  diameter.  Of 
course,  no  one  could  rely  upon  such  a  result,  which 
could  only  be  achieved  if  none  of  the  trees  failed  ; 
but  even  after  striking  off  50  per  cent.,  the  return 
would  still  be  such  as  no  other  legitimate  investment 
could  secure. 

How  to  Cultivate  the  Black  Walnut.  —  "  Whenever 
practicable  avoid  transplanting  by  sowing  at  once  the 
nut,  where  the  tree  is  to  remain,  in  rows,  4  feet  apart 
on  every  side.  Instead  of  spreading  lateral  branches 
(very  fragile  in  the  young  wood,  and  liable  to  be 
torn  off  by  snow,  ice,  wind,  &c.)  at  that  distance, 
they  will  grow  up  in  length,  with  no  under  branches, 
and  can  be  thinned  in  course  of  time.  The  nut 
must  be  sunk  about  a  couple  of  inches  in  the 
ground.  The  rows  ought  to  be  quite  straight,  set 
out  by  the  line,  and  marked  from  place  to  place  by 
pickets,  so  as  to  know  exactly  where  the  young 
plants  are  the  first  year,  and  avoid  hurting  them 
when  hoeing  or  weeding."  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
sow  the  seed  in  nursery  rows,  and  carefully  trans- 
plant afterwards.  The  nuts  are  better  sown  in 
autumn,  no  matter  how  late ;  unless  they  are 
kept  in  a  perfectly  cool  place  they  lose  their 
germinating  power.  Mr.  Joly  wintered  a  couple 
of  thousand  nuts  in  a  cool  garret,  and  sowed 
them  the  following  spring,  but  not  one  grew, 
whilst  several  of  the  same  nuts,  lying  where  they  fell 
the  preceding  autumn,  came  up  vigorously,  Geo. 
Nicholson.  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Cryptomeria  elegans.— On  the  morning  of  the 
2d  inst.  we  had  a  sharp  "  white  frost "  here,  clothing 
our  evergreens  especially  in  hoary  mantles,  which 
poets  call  "silvery  rime."  Of  the  many  beautiful 
forms  presented  to  the  eye  that  morning,  none  in  my 
opinion  equalled  the  loveliness  of  Cryptomeria  ele- 
gans. Its  light,  drooping  habit  was  greatly  increased 
in  beauty,  as  its  branches  bent  rather  more  than  usual 
under  the  weight  of  the  moisture  which  had  con- 
densed upon  them,  and  which  the  frost  had  crystal- 
lised into  silver,  and  as  these  contrasted  with  the 
dark  bronzy  hue  of  the  lower  branches  in  the  bright 
rays  of  the  sun  the  effect  was  charming.  In  the 
glancing  light  the  plants  looked  like  "  silvery  foun- 
tains" falling  into  dark  depths  below.   f.S.  G.,  York. 


PROLIFEROUS    FERNS, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society,  held  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  2,  as  also  at  a  previous  meeting  of 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Society,  of  which  a  report 
was  sent  to  us  with  an  illustration,  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Druery  exhibited  two  proliferous  forms  of  Athyrimn 
filu-ffemina,  raised  from  spores  provided  by  Mr.  V, 
Neill  Eraser,  of  Edinburgh,  and  presenting  the  follow- 
ing abnormal  characteristics: — No.  1.  (fig.  140).  The  first 


Fig    140. — proliferous  fern  sfokeling  :  x  2%  times. 

A,  First  frond  ;  B,  Second  frond  I  b,  Eullnls  ;  /,  Protl.allus; 
b,  b,  Fror.d  of  second  generation  ;  c,  independent  Ferns 
developed  from  same  prothallus.  The  two  bulbils  on  a 
have  sent  out  aerial  roots,  reaching  and  entering  soil  raised 
half  an  inch  distant. 


rond  evolved  from  the  prothallus  (corresponding  (o 
the  seed-leaf),  besides  being  bi-pinnate  and  very  foliose, 
instead  of  having  the  usual  uni-palmate  form  peculiar 
to  seedlings  of  this  family,  bore  two  buds,  one  in  the 
axil  of  a  pinnule,  the  other  in  the  axil  of  a  pinnulet  ; 
these  buds,  without  any  dormant  period,  developed 
at  once  small  palmate  fronds  and  aerial  roots,  the 
growth  being  so  vigorous  that  the  roots  were  projected 


FlG.    14I.—  PROLIFEROUS   FERN  SPORELING  :     X  2 J£  TIMES. 

A,  Fiistfiond;    B,  Second  frond;    b.  Bulbils;   c,  Aerial  roots; 
c,  c,  Root  entering  soil. 


into  a  mound  of  soil  raised  at  a  distance  of  halt  an 
inch.  The  second  frond  produced  bears  four  buds, 
which  are,  however,  dormant,  the  growing  season 
being  over.  In  addition  to  these  axillary  buds  there  is 
a  whitish  mass  of  apparent  bud  formation  in  the  crown 
of  the  caudex  at  the  base  of  the  fronds.  The 
same  prothallus  has  also  developed  three  small 
independent  Ferns  from  its  edge  ;  these,  however,  are 
seemingly  normal,  which  fact,  coupled  with  the  abnor- 
mal vigour  of  the  main  plant,  points  to  a  hybrid  origin. 
No.  2  (fig.  141)  is  an  altogether  different  form,  being 
very  depauperate  and  ramose ;  the  two  fronds  of  this 


have  developed  no  less  than  thirteen  buds,  of  which 
the  majority  have  evolved  aerial  roots,  one  reaching 
and  penetrating  the  soil.  The  buds  on  the  first 
frond  have  thrown  up  small  circinate  fronds,  which 
have  so  far  not  unfolded.  The  genus  Athyrium, 
rich  as  it  is  in  variations,  has  so  far  been  remarkable 
for  its  unproliferous  nature,  the  exhibitor  failing  to 
find  any  record  of  a  bulbil-bearing  form;  it  is  there- 
fore singular  that  two  forms  so  distinct  in  character, 
yet  so  alike  in  their  profuse  proliferousness,  should 
have  originated  simultaneously  and  within  a  few 
inches  of  each  other.  Finally,  not  the  least  singular 
feature  is  the  extreme  precocity  of  both  forms,  since 
bulbil-bearing  Ferns,  almost  without  exception,  are 
proliferous  only  on  their  ripe  fronds,  and  when  much 
further  advanced  in  development.  The  formation  of 
axillary  buds  of  this  nature  is  a  new  link  between  the 
Ferns  and  the  higher  forms  of  vegetation,  as,  if  per- 
sistent, a  shtub-like  growth  would  result. 


The  Sutton  Amateur  Rose  Society,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  parent  Society,  has  issued 
some  good  practical  hints  on  how  to  grow  Roses,  to 
which  we  call  attention  with  a  view  of  showing  how 
such  societies  might  greatly  increase  their  usefulness 
by  compiling  and  distributing  for  the  use  of  their 
members  similar  little  handbooks  on  fruit  and  vege- 
table culture.  In  country  places  especially  there  is  a 
want  of  adequate  knowledge  of  the  bett  methods  of 
cultivation,  and  more  especially  of  the  varieties  best 
adapted  for  particular  districts.  It  is  lamentable  to 
see  common  and  inferior  sorts  grown  when  better 
and  more  productive  kinds  are  to  be  had  at  little  or 
no  extra  cost.  Local  societies  and  metropolitan  ones 
also  for  the  matter  of  that,  should  not  make  exhibi- 
tions their  only  aim  but  should,  by  all  available 
means,  study  to  diffuse  correct  information  and  secure 
the  cultivation  of  the  best,  that  is  the  most  suitable, 
varieties  in  their  respective  districts.  A  useful  form  of 
prize  at  exhibitions  would  consist  in  seeds,  grafts,'  or 
tubers  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  best  varieties.  Some 
societies,  we  believe,  have  already  done  this,  but  much 
more  might  be  done.  Such  societies  might  also  enlist 
the  services  of  some  competent  cultivator  to  explain 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  demonstrate  the  best  methods 
of  cultivation,  pruning,  &c,  and  so  greatly  extend 
their  sphere  of  usefulness.  We  have  specially  in  view 
the  case  of  the  cottager  or  labourer  with  a  small  piece 
of  allotment  ground,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  plan 
might  be  adopted  with  general  benefit. 


atxm  d  %ao\\B. 


Nymati's  Conspectus  Flom  Europe?. — The  fourth  and 
concluding  part  of  this  very  useful  publication,  con- 
taining the  Monocotyledons,  has  just  been  issued. 
The  work  contains  a  classified  list  of  all  the  species 
of  plants  known  to  grow  wild  in  Europe,  together 
with  synonyms,  references  to  collections,  and  coun- 
tries. The  total  number  of  species  enumerated  in  the 
entire  work  (excluding  sub-species)  is  9395-  Of 
these  7770  are  Dicotyledons — over  82  per  cent. — and 
1625  Monocots,  or  over  17  per  cent.  Of  the  139 
orders,  Composite  head  the  list  with  1336  species,  or 
14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  Leguminosa?  follow,  with 
S39  species,  nearly  9  per  cent.  ;  Grasses  come  next, 
with  570  species,  about  6  per  cent.  ;  Cruciferas,  543, 
or  about   5  per  cent.  ;  Umbellifene,    500,   or  about 

5  per  cent.;  Caryophylleas  (Silenacese,  321,  and  Alsi- 
nicese,  194)  =  515,  or  about  5  per  cent.;  and  Labiatse, 
420,  or  about  4  per  cent.  The  work  has  been  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  accomplished  by  Dr.  Nyman,  of 
Stockholm,  and  will  be  useful  not  only  to  professed 
botanists  for  the  arrangement  of  their  herbaria,  and 
as  serving  as  a  treasury  of  statistics  and  of  materials 
for  the  investigation  of  botanical  geography,  but  also 
to  growers  of  hardy  plants  desirous  of  possessing  accu- 
rate information  as  to  the  names,  synonyms,  and 
localities  of  European  plants.  The  book  may  be  had 
from  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate. 

Publications  Received.  —  The  Farmers'1  and 
Country  Gentlemaii's  Almanac  {Farmer  Office, 
Salisbury  Square,  E.C.). — Time 's  Footsteps  for  18S3,  a 
charming  little  almanac  and  remembrancer  for  the 
pocket-book,  issued  by  Chas.  Goodall  &  Son, 
Camden  Works,  N.W.  —  Saxby's  Weather  Tables 
and  Almanac  of  the  Heavens  for  1S83  (Chas.  Letts 

6  Co.,  13,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C.).—  The  Garden 
Annual  for  1883  (37,  Southampton  Street,  W.C.). 
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Work    in   the   Houses. — With  severe   weather 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  cool  Orchid  growing  will 
have  to  be  faced  ;  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  main- 
tain    a    suitable     temperature    without     continuous 
firing,    and    as   the    latter   when   carried    to   excess 
is  very  injurious  to  these  plants,   great  care  will  be 
necessary  to  avoid  over-heating  the  pipes  to  such  a 
decree  as  to  cause  too  great  aridity  of  atmosphere. 
When  the  temperatures  can  be  maintained   without 
making  the  pipes  more  than  milk-warm  little  harm 
will  result,  but  when  this  degree  of  heat  has  to  be  ex- 
ceeded, it  will  be  safer  to  allow  the  house  to  tail  a 
few  degrees  lower   than   the   temperature    kept    up 
during  mild  weather.      Thus  a  temperature  of  45° 
during  severe  weather,  maintained  with  slight  fires, 
will  be  better  for  the  health  of  the  plants   than  a 
temperature  of  50°  to  550,  which  would  require  sharp 
firing  to  keep  the  house  up  to  the  latter  figures.     The 
Odontoglossums  will  now  be  showing  their  flower- 
spikes    pretty    freely,    and     it     will     be    necessary 
to      be      on      the      alert      for     slugs     and     other 
depredators,  which,   if  left  to  themselves,  will  soon 
destroy  each  spike  as  it  appears.     All  plants  which 
are   expected  soon  to  throw  up  should  have  a  little 
cotton-wool  placed  round  the  top  of  the  bulb,  as  this 
will  effectually  prevent  any  slug  from  getting  at  the 
spike   as   it   emerges   from'  the  base   of    the   bulbs. 
Some  of  the  Odontoglossums,  such  as  O.  nebulosum, 
throw  up  their  spikes   when    the   plants  commence 
growing,  and  as  this  is  generally  an  early  bloomer,  it 
may  be   in   proper  condition  just   now   for   a   shift, 
which  should  be  done  before  the  plant   gets  far  ad- 
vanced in  growth.     Another  plant  in  the  cool-house, 
which  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  above  in  condition 
of  growth  and  flower-spike,  is  Oncidium  cucullatum. 
This  may  be  re-potted  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  on 
the  move.     There  are  generally  a  few  plants  scattered 
through  the  different  houses  that  require  attention  to 
repotting  or  basketing,  even  at  this  dull  season  of  the 
year.     The  following  will  probably  now  or  soon  re- 
quire putting   in  order.     Masdevallia  tovarensis,  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  are  gathered,  may  be  moved  into  a 
size  larger  pot,  as  this,  if  kept  in  a  slightly  warmer 
temperature  than  the  cool  house,  quickly  commences 
to  grow  after  flowering.     Pilumna  fragrans  generally 
commences  to  grow  while   flowering,  and   will  now 
require  attention  to  put  it  right  for  another  season's 
growth.     Several  of  the  Oncidiums  will  most  likely 
be.in  a  fit  slate   for   rebasketing.     O.   hoematochilum 
should  be  put  in  very  open  material  and  a  basket  will 
suit  it  better  than  a  pot.     O.    Cavendishii  will  also 
be  right  for  repotting  ;  this  is  a  good  winter  Orchid. 
O.  bicallosum  and  the  latest  flowered  plants  of  O. 
Forbesii,   may  be  repotted  if  they  require  such  at- 
tention.     The    Pleiones  now   starting    into    growth 
should  be  placed  on  a  warm  shelf  near  the  glass, 
watering  ihem  carefully  till  they  get  more  advanced. 
A  few  of  the  earliest  Ccelogyne  cristata  that  are  show- 
ing for  flower  may  be  encouraged  with  a  little  more 
heat  to  bring  them  forward  before  the  bulk  of  the 
plants  get  into  flower.     Keep  them  moist  at  the  root, 
but  be  careful  not  to  get  any  water  into  the  young 
growths  and  spikes  now  showing,  as  it  often  causes 
them  to  rot.    The  growths  on  Odontoglossum  vexllla- 
rium  will  now  be  getting  forward,  and  if  any  show 
signs  of  damping  a  drier  position  should  be  chosen 
for  them.     Should  thrip  show  itself  on  this  plant  it 
will  be  safer  to  remove  it  with  a  soft  brush  by  work- 
ing it  carefully  between  the  leaves,  than  by  dipping, 
at  this  season  of  the  year.     In  the  warm  houses,  while 
the  present  weather  lasts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  damp 
down  a  little  oftener  than  during  mild  weather ;  as 
with  all  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  houses  cold,  the 
moisture   soon   condenses,  and   this,  combined    with 
extra  heat  in  the  pipes,  soon  begets  an  unfavourable 
atmosphere.     The  Phalcenopsis,  and  indeed  all  plants 
in  the  East  Indian  house,  should  be  closely  watched 
to  see  that  no  drip  settles  in  the  hearts  of  them  at  the 
present  time.  J.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury  Park  Gardens. 

Delia  monophylla,  N.  E.  Br.— This  is  Ihe 
little-known  and  interesting  Oichid  which  Grisebach 
in  his  Flora  of  the  West  indies,  p.  629,  described 
as  Trigonidium  monophyllum,  and  which  until 
recently  was,  I  think,  only  known  from  a  specimen 
in  the  Kew  Herbarium  ;  last  year,  however,  Mr. 
Morris  rediscovered  the  plant  in  Jamaica,  and  sent 


good  dried  specimens  and  living  plants  to  Kew.  On 
examining  the  dried  specimens  the  pollinia  were 
not  very  satisfactorily  made  out,  but  it  was  thought 
that  there  were  six  free  masses,  and  the  plant  was 
at  the  time  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Octodesmia. 
In  September  and  October  of  the  present  year  the 
living  plants  flowered  at  Kew,  and  the  pollen  masses 
were  found  to  be  eight,  and  sessile,  on  a  flat  adhe- 
sive disc  ;  which  characters,  taken  together  with  the 
general  structure  of  the  flower,  proves  the  plant  to 
be  a  member  of  the  genus  Laelia,  and  a  very 
remarkable  species  it  is,  with  a  single  leaf, 
and  a  slender  I-flowered,  or  very  rarely  2-flowered 
peduncle,  with  from  3 — 5  distant,  closely  applied, 
tubular,  brown-speckled  sheaths.  The  flower  is  about 
as  large  as  a  two-shilling  piece,  and  of  an  uniform 
light  orange-scarlet,  except  the  anther,  which  is  dark 
purple  ;  the  labellum  is  very  remarkable  for  its  very 
small  size,  the  free  part  being  scarcely  more  than 
I  inch  long,  and  slightly  3-lobed.  I  do  not  here  give 
a  full  description,  as  the  plant  has  been  figured  for 
the  Botanical  Magazine.  The  above  remarks  have 
been  called  forth  upon  receiving  from  the  Editor  a 
specimen  of  this  singular  species  for  determination, 
sent  by  a  correspondent  who  probably  procured  it 
from  the  same  source  whence  the  Kew  specimens 
came.  tV.  E.  Brown. 

Mr.  Philbrick's  Collection  at  Olditeld, 
Bickley. — It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  in  spite  of  the 
trouble  and  inconvenience  consequent  on  the  removal 
to  his  new  place,  Mr.  Philbrick  has  no  intention  of 
letting  his  collection  go  down.  Notwiihstanding  that 
many  of  the  plants  of  the  Avenue  Road  collection 
were  sold  and  only  the  pets  retained,  the  collection 
at  the  new  place  is  fast  approaching  the  importance  of 
that  of  the  old  establishment,  while  the  fine  quality 
of  the  Kentish  air  has  imparted  that  healthy,  hardy 
look  to  the  plants  which  is  difficult  to  attain  in  Lon- 
don. The  Cattleyas  especially  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  change,  and  seem  to  be  quite  at  home 
in  their  spacious  span-roofed  house.  They  are  grown 
tolerably  cool ;  at  present  the  house  is  kept  at  50°  at 
night,  and  60°  to  65°  by  day— a  scale  which  it  is 
intended  to  maintain  throughout  the  winter.  In  such 
a  temperature  the  plants  keep  plump  without  much 
water  being  given  them,  and  thus  preserves  their  roots 
sound.  The  good  root  condition  of  all  the  Cattleyas 
and  Lajlias  is  a  marked  feature  at  Oldfield  ;  some  of 
the  large  plants  on  blocks  literally  bristle  with 
tender  root  points.  Mr.  Heims  naively  remarked 
that  they  were  "Great,  awkward  things,  you  could 
not  put  down  without  breaking  the  roots."  When 
they  send  up  their  flowers  from  the  numerous 
sheaths  they  now  bear  their  awkwardness  will  be  for- 
given, I  am  sure.  In  bloom  in  the  Cattleya-house  are 
a  grand  pair  of  Cypripedium  insigne  punctatum  viola- 
ceum,  many  fine  varieties  of  C.  insigne,  large  masses 
of  Lrelia  anceps,  L.  autumnalis  atro-rubens,  L.  acumi- 
nata, many  varieties  of  L.  pumila,  several  C.  labiata, 
autumn-flowering;  Masdevallia  tovarensis,  with  about 
fifty  spikes,  some  of  them  bearing  four  flowers  ;  M. 
triangularis,  with  twenty  blooms  ;  Ccelogyne  ocellata 
maxima,  and  many  fine  plants  of  the  snow-white 
Pilumna  fragrans  and  P.  nobilis.  Thriving  in  the 
same  house  and  under  the  same  cool  treatment  are  a 
great  number  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  Miltonia,  the 
plants  having  their  naturally  pale  but  heahhy  tint, 
very  different  from  the  sickly  yellow  hue  they  have 
when  grown  in  a  warm  house.  The  large  lean-to 
Odontoglossunvhouse  contains  a  very  fine  lot  of 
plants,  grown  on  strictly  cold  principles.  The  house 
frequently  gets  nearly  down  to  40°,  but  Mr.  Philbrick 
agrees  with  me  that  45° ought  to  be  the  lowest  recom- 
mended for  these  and  the  Masdevallias,  although  his 
own  plants  show  that  they  have  only  been 
benefited  by  a  little  extra  cold.  The  famed  plant  of 
O.  crispum  var,  Regina;  particularly  demonstrates  this 
by  its  plump  appearance  and  by  the  advent  of  two 
immense  spikes  from  one  bulb.  The  plants  of  O. 
Ruckerianum,  O.  pranitens,  O.  hebraicum,  O.  Ander- 
sonianum  are  also  in  grand  order.  Suspended  near 
the  glass  are  a  few  things  in  rude  health  not  usually 
seen  in  such  fine  condition  in  so  cold  a  temperature. 
The  first  is  Dendrobium  Jamesianum  (several  plants), 
the  thick  healthy  pseudobulbs  sending  out  numerous 
flower-spikes  and  exhibiting  quite  a  different  character 
to  what  it  usually  does.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ihe 
colder  this  plant  is  grown  the  safer  it  is  with  those 
who  can  grow  it  cold;  for  my  part  I  always  found  it 
do  best  in  a  sunny  part  of  the  intermediate-house. 
Next  come  Oncidium  Marshallianum  and  O.  crispum, 


with  very  large  plump  bulbs.  I  fear  that  heat  has 
already  killed  the  greater  part  of  the  importations  of 
both  these  plants.  Odontoglossum  Cervanlesii  and 
Mesospinidium  vulcanicum,  with  numerous  spikes, 
are  also  here  very  good.  Among  the  fine  collection 
of  Masdevallias  in  bloom  was  one  especially  attract- 
ive—M.  splendida.  It  seems  like  a  bright  orange 
M.  Veitchii  without  the  mauve  tinge.  In 
another  large  span-roofed  warm  intermediate  house 
the  Bolleas,  Pescatoreas  and  Batemannias  are  in 
very  good  order,  and  a  very  complete  collection 
of  Cypripedium,  Aerides,  and  Dendrobes  are  to  be 
found.  The  large  plants  of  D.  Falconeii  are  par- 
ticularly fine  here  ;  they  are  grown  in  an  inter- 
mediate house  and  kept  syringed  frequently  and  are 
now  being  kept  dry  in  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°, 
Any  treatment  will  do  for  a  fresh  imported  plant  for 
a  year  or  so,  but  under  this  treatment  D.  Falconeri  is 
to  be  kept  for  any  number  of  years  and  bloomed  well. 
The  Phakenopsis-house  does  not  contain  anything  like 
such  a  splendid  lot  as  the  Avenue  Road  collection 
contained  although  the  plants  are  large  and  sound ;  «  hen 
the  pecularities  of  the  house  have  been  mastered  some- 
thing like  the  former  excellence  will  result  no  doubt. 
A  few  more  houses  for  specialities,  the  ends  of  each 
of  which  are  bright  with  flowers,  complete  the  Orchid 
accommodation  of  a  very  pretty  place.  James  O'Brien. 

Pilumna  nobilis.— A  winter-flowering  Orchid, 
exceedingly  attractive  and  very  useful  for  cutting. 
The  flowers  are  borne  upon  spikes,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  being  crystallised.  They  are  pure 
white,  with  a  blotch  of  orange-yellow  in  the  centre  of 
the  lip,  and  are  beautifully  scented. 

Dendrobium  heterocarpum.— This  is  a  species 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  genera  of  Orchids,  and  is 
worth  growing  for  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers  if  for 
nothing  else.  They  are  canary-yellow  in  colour,  and 
are  Violet  scented— a  fact  which  we  are  sure  is  suffi- 
cient to  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  ladies. 

Mr.  Lee's  Collection  at  Downside,  Leather- 
head. — The  following  Orchids  are  now  in  flower  in 
this  beautiful  and  choice  collection,  under  the  prac- 
tical care  of  Mr.  Woolford  :— Angracum  eburneum, 
A.  sesquipedale  ;  Catlleya  maxima,  C  dolosa, 
twelve  nice  plants  ;  C.  Holfordi,  C.  Aclandite,  C. 
guttata  Leopoldi,  and  C.  pumila,  in  several  nice 
varieties  ;  Cypripedium  Harrisianum,  C.  insigne,  C. 
insigne  Maulei,  C.  Heynaldianum,  C.  Schlimii,  C. 
Schlimii  album,  both  grand  ;  C.  Spicerianum,  ve'y 
fine  varieties  ;  C.  niveum,  C.  Boxalli,  C.  Lawrencia- 
num,  C.  pardinum,  C.  calophyllum,  C.  Crossianum, 
C.  barbatum,  all  fine  vaiieties  and  flowering  freely  ; 

C.  Sedeni,  C.  Dominianum,  and  C.  Parishii  ;  Com- 
parettia  rosea  ;  Calanthe  Veitchii,  C.  vestita  oculala 
rosea,  C.  vestita  lutea  ;  Cymbidium  Mastersii ;  Ccelo- 
gyne barbata  (this  was  recentlycondemned  bysomeone, 
but  as  seen  here  it  is  shown  to  be  worth  a  place  in  the 
most  select  collections) ;  Dendrobium  chrysantlium, 

D.  Goldiei,  D.  superbiens,  a  fine  addition  to  this  noble 
family;  D.  formosum,  and  the  true  old  form  of  D. 
fimbriatum,  D.  Ilughii,  a  pure  white  ;  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus,  E.  dichroum,  E.  evectum  ;  Lx-lia 
Dominiana,  L.  purpurata,  L.  elegans,  L.  anceps,  L. 
prastans,  L.  autumnalis,  L.  furfuracea;  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba,  a  lovely  form,  the  purest  white  we 
have  seen  ;  Masdevallia  amabilis,  M.  Veitchii  (many), 
M.  Davisii,  M.  bella,  M.  Lindeni,  M.  Shultleworthi, 
M.  ignea,  and  many  fine  flowered  plants  of  the  lovely 
pure  white  M.  tovarensis  ;  and  Maxillaria  picta. 
Odontoglossums  are  done  remarkably  well.  There 
are  many  hundreds  of  plants.  Some  lovely  forms  of 
O.  Alexandra,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  Rossii  majus,  O. 
roseum  superbum,  O.  hebraicum,  O.  blandum,  O. 
madrense,  O.  Uro-Skinneri,  O.  Oerstedii,  O.  hasti- 
labium ;  Oncidium  Forbesii,  O.  unguiculatum,  O. 
macranthum,  O.  orniihorrhynchum,  and  a  dozen  nice 
flowered  plants  of  the  sweet-scented  O.  cheirophorum  ; 
Pilumna  fragrans,  Pleione  maculata,  some  fine  well 
flowered  varieties  of  Phalajnopsis  amabilis,  P.  grandi- 
flora,  P.  Schilleriana,  a  very  line  deep  coloured  one  ; 
P.  leucorrhoda,  and  over  a  dozen  well  flowered  plants 
of  Ihe  lovely  P.  Stuartianj,  some  of  the  varieties  being 
beautifully  spotted  and  fiec  flowering  ;  Sophroniies 
gtandillora,  well  flowered  and  good  vaiieties  ;  Vanda 
lamellata  Boxalli,  very  fine  also ;  and  the  lovely 
Zygopetalum  Clayii,  the  new  hybrid  sent  out  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
some  nice  specimen  Nepenthes  well  pilchered,  and  a 
grand  collection  of  Filmy  Ferns  in  splendid  condition, 
and  evidently  receiving  the  treatment  they  require 
from  Mr.  Woolford,  the  gardener-in-chief.  A. 
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Occasional  sharp  frosts  are  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  manure  wheeled  upon  fruit  quarters 
and  borders,  Seize  every  suitable  opportunity  when 
wheeling  can  be  done  without  fear  of  injuring  the 
surface-feeding  roots,  and  use  as  far  as  possible  only 
well  decayed  manure,  which  is  more  suitable  for  the 
support  of  the  tree  than  manure  fresh  from  the  stables. 
The  product  of  the  waste  vegetable  heap,  where  pro- 
perly attended  to  in  turning,  &c,  and  that  has  been 
allowed  to  lie  twelve  months  after  being  accumulated, 
is  as  suitable  as  anything  that  can  be  applied,  and 
is  easily  worked  in  where  the  roots  are  shallow. 
The  rougher  refuse  of  the  garden,  when  carefully 
charred  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  the 
shoots  of  trees,  &c,  on  which  fungi  are  likely  to 
be  produced,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  helps 
on  fruit  borders  that  have  become  heavily  taxed  with 
fruit  production.  Soot  is  also  a  valuable  stimulant 
too  seldom  used,  and  on  portions  long  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  stone  fruits  an  occasional  dressing  of 
lime  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Where  Raspberries 
have  not  yet  been  securely  fastened  to  their  supports 
of  wire  or  stakes,  as  the  case  may  be,  they  ought  to 
be  attended  to  at  once.  All  suckers  and  weeds  should 
be  removed  with  the  hoe,  and  any  supernumerary  or 
weak  shoots  that  have  escaped  attention  when  the 
general  thinning-out  was  done  can  be  cut  away.  If 
the  ground  is  clear  of  weeds  the  dressing  applied  can 
be  left  on  the  surface  after  being  spread  rather  than 
run  any  risk  of  disturbing  and  injuring  the  roots. 

The  pruning  and  nailing  of  Plum  trees  on  walls  must 
be  pushed  on  during  all  suitable  weather.  Remove  a 
portion  of  the  oldest  spurs  that  produce  too  great  a 
quantity  of  weak  growths,  and  that  crowd  those  of  a 
more  fruitful  description.  Shoots  that  were  duly 
pinched  to  proper  dimensions  during  the  growing 
season  should  be  left  without  further  pruning ;  as 
every  cut  made  upon  Flum  spurs  is  liable  to  remove 
the  only  wood-bud,  and  to  cause  the  loss  of  the  spur 
after  fruiting  the  following  season  ;  especially  is  this 
likely  to  happen  when  the  trees  are  exceedingly  pro- 
mising in  the  quantity  of  bloom  they  carry,  and  in 
such  cases  the  terminal  bud  is  often  the  only  one 
likely  to  produce  growth.  Thin  out,  therefore,  por- 
tions of  the  oldest  and  most  crowded  of  the  spurs, 
and  suffer  the  younger  ones  to  extend  an  inch  or  two 
beyond  the  "rule  and  thumb  "  line  rather  than  run 
any  risk  of  lessening  the  vigour  and  productiveness 
of  the  tree,  and  incurring  loss  of  much  needed  spurs 
by  exaggerated  views  on  the  necessity  for  the  use  of 
the  knife.  See  to  the  removal  of  all  light  ties  on  the 
stronger  branches  where  they  are  liable  to  be  over- 
looked, and  give  a  few  fresh  ties  to  all  branches — 
however  secure  they  may  appear — to  prevent  the 
trouble  and  annoyance  of  their  failing  to  effectually 
support  during  the  summer  the  weight  of  fruit  they 
may  possibly  produce  in  a  fruitful  season.  Keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  scale,  if  any  is  known  to  be  present, 
and  where  necessary  dress  carefully  with  paraffin  oil 
any  affected  portion  after  scraping  thoroughly  with 
some  blunt  instrument ;  and  where  it  has  become  so  bad 
as  to  have  spread  to  the  spurs  and  smaller  branches 
a  weak  infusion  of  the  above  in  water  may  be 
applied  through  the  syringe,  but  avoid  using  undi- 
luted oils  of  any  description  on  young  and  soft 
growths,  or  where  it  can  in  any  way  reach  the  buds. 
A  fair  amount  of  spur  development  may  also  usefully 
be  allowed  to  Apricots,  and  the  remarks  made  gener- 
ally as  to  Plums  are  equally  applicable  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  former.  Well  ripened  growths  that  were 
left  at  the  summer  pruning  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing and  extension  may  be  fastened  in  at  full  length  if 
undue  crowding  will  not  result  from  their  retention. 
It  will  be  well  to  provide  for  possible  loss  of  limbs 
in  Apricot  trees  by  having  young  ones  planted  where 
space  is  available  on  walls,  to  take  the  place  of  any 
suddenly  brought  to  an  unsightly  condition  through 
the  collapse  of  large  portions  of  the  head,  Ralph 
Crossling,  Penarth  Nurseries. 


should  be  allowed  to  fall  to  5S3  by  6  A.M.  during  very 
severe  weather.  Keep  all  plants  in  succession  stages 
about  6o°to62°at  10  P.M.  .which  may  fall  as  low  as  50" 
by  6  A.M. ;  rooted  suckers  may  be  kept  2°  w  3"  lower 
— say  about  5S0  at  10  P.M.,  which  may  be  allowed  to 
fall  as  low  as  53*  by  6  A.M.  Only  maintain  these  low 
temperatures  during  sharp,  severe  weather,  and  when 
a  change  for  the  better  takes  place  raise  the  tempera- 
lures  all  round  30  or  40,  Avoid  steaming  the  pipes 
when  they  are  very  hot,  but  keep  up  a  goud  supply  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  to  counteract  the  exces- 
sively dry  atmosphere  brought  about  by  hard  firing. 
Where  bottom-heat  is  supplied  by  hot-water  pipes 
examine  the  plants  thoroughly,  to  see  that  they  do  not 
become  too  dry,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  plants 
are  moist  on  the  surface  of  the  balls,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  are  parchingly  dry  at  the  base.  Do  not 
neglect  covering  during  the  present  state  of  the 
weather,  as  it  materially  reduces  the  use  of  fire-heat, 
D.  Wilson,  Casttc  Mil. 


i 


Ihe   Pine    Stoue. 

Now  that  severe  winter  weather  has  set  in,  firing 
forms  the  chief  feature  in  the  management  of  this 
deparlment.  Reduce  the  temperatures  all  round,  and 
keep  firm  ting-houses  at  about  66"  at  10  P.M.,  which 


Clearing-up  Lawns  and  Shrubheries. — There 
being  nownofurtherdanger  of  litter  from  fallingleaves, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
spell  of  mild  and  open  weather  to  institute  a  thorough 
clearing-up  in  every  department.  All  the  best  sorts 
of  leaves,  such  as  Oak  and  Beech,  and  the  clearest 
from  other  rubbish,  may  with  great  advantage  be 
stored  to  mix  with  the  stable-manure  for  forcing  and 
other  purposes.  The  remainder  should  be  stored  as 
before  recommended,  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  leaf- 
mould  ;  but  all  the  coarse  rubbish,  such  as  the 
rakings  of  beds  and  borders,  and  the  sweepings  of  the 
lawns,  mixed  as  they  always  are  with  worm-casts  and 
other  dibris,  may  be  taken  at  once  to  the  regular 
rubbish-heap,  and,  without  waiting  for  decay,  when 
all  is  collected  if  it  can  all  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  fire  and  smouldering  smoke,  its  value  as  a  fertiliser 
will  be  greatly  increased,  besides  the  good  resuhing 
from  the  complete  destruction  of  the  seeds  of  weeds, 
the  eggs  of  snails,  and  other  inimical  matters. 

Rhododendron  Beds  and  Borders. — Where 
it  is  usual  to  prick  up  the  surface  of  the  Rhododen- 
dron borders  the  work  cannot  be  commenced  too 
soon  in  suitable  weather,  as  the  leaves,  which  always 
accumulate  plentifully  at  this  season,  form  the  best  of 
all  dressings,  and  the  sooner  they  are  covered  with 
soil  the  better,  to  prevent  them  from  being  blown 
about  by  high  winds  ;  but  if  the  practice  of  digging 
them  in  is  objected  to,  they  should  all  be  raked  off 
the  borders  and  stored  to  form  leaf-mould,  and  a 
thorough  good  and  thick  dressing  of  decayed  vegetable 
mould  should  be  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
borders.  Now  as  all  this  involves  a  considerable 
amount  of  extra  labour  in  wheeling  out,  &c,  we  pre- 
fer the  turning  over  of  the  soil  at  once,  both  for  neat- 
ness and  utility,  and  having  followed  the  practice  for 
very  many  years  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  it. 

Hardy  Fernery. —This  should  now  be  cleared 
of  dead  fronds  and  other  unsightly  matter,  taking 
care,  however,  to  leave  all  evergreen  Ferns  of  the 
lobatum  and  aculeatum  type  until  the  spring  ;  and  if 
when  the  fernery  is  planted  care  is  taken  to  distribute 
the  evergreen  sorts  judiciously  through  the  mass, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  hardy  fernery  should  not 
furnish  a  very  agreeable  feature  through  open  weather 
in  winter,  especially  as  there  are  now  so  many 
different  varieties  of  Scolopendrium  to  intermix  with 
the  remaining  sorts  which  retain  their  fronds  through 
the  dull  season,  none  of  which  require  the  removal  of 
the  old  fronds  until  the  young  ones  are  considerably 
advanced  ;  a  dressing  of  cocoa-fibre  will  contribute  to 
make  all  neat.  A  few  Crocus,  Winter  Aconite,  and 
Snowdrops,  distributed  in  bunches  in  situations  where 
they  may  be  left,  will  tend  very  much  to  enliven  the 
fernery  in  early  spring  ;  the  foliage  all  dies  off  early, 
and  will  not  interfere  with  its  character  as  a  feaiure  in 
the  garden  w  here  flowers  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
season, 

Rockery. — It  will  be  advisable  to  give  the  rockery 
a  little  attention  before  the  advent  of  very  severe 
weather  by  reducing  the  size  of  all  coarse-growing 
sorts  likely  to  smother  up  and  injure  the  choicer  and 


more  delicate  sorts  ;  and  after  dealing  off  all  extra- 
neous matter  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the 
boiders  and  pockets  with  a  good  coating  of  cocoa- 
fibre,  which  will  contribute  materially  to  the  waimth 
of  the  surroundings,  and  assist  the  protection  of  the 
more  tender  sorts  from  frost. 

Sowing  Seeds.  —  Seeds  of  the  different  varieties 
of  Echeverias  and  Sempervivums,  if  sown  at  once  in 
heat  and  pushed  on,  will  make  very  good  plants  for 
carpet- bedding  purposes  for  the  coming  season. 
Leaves  of  Pachyphyium  bracteosum,  laid  out  on  a 
shelf  in  heat,  will  throw  out  roots  and  the  germ  of  a 
future  plant,  small  at  first,  but  which  will  be  very 
useful  in  after  years.  John  Cox,  Rallcaf. 


i&rapes   an6   Uineries. 

The  earliest  Vines  will  now  be  breaking  fast,  and 
can  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  550  to  6o°,  with 
a  rise  of  100  by  day,  steadily  increasing  it  as  growth 
proceeds  until  it   reaches   io°  higher  both  night  and 
day.     In  very  severe  weather  it  i^  belter  to  let  the 
temperature  fall  a  few  degrees  lower  in  the  night  than 
to  use  fire-heat  excessively.     Raise  the  temperature  to 
700  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  if  the  weather  is  mild, 
but  if  severe  a  few  degrees  lower.     Admit  air  on  the 
back  ventilators  when  the  temperature  reaches  7°°» 
but  it  must  be  admitted   with  caution,  so  that  the 
Vines  do  not  feel  any  cold  draughty,  and  close  the 
house   early  in   the  afternoon  with   plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture.     Examine  the  inside  borders,    and 
when   dry   water  them  thoroughly   with   clear   tepid 
water  at  a  temperature  of  85*.     The  Vines  will  now 
be  better  tied  up  to  the  wires,  or  some  of  the  young 
growths  will  get  broken  if  left  any  longer  ;  any  young 
strong  rods  that  are  not  breaking  freely  can  still  be 
left  over  the    fermenting    material  until  they  do  so 
regularly.      Add   fresh  materials  to  both  inside  and 
outside  borders,  mixing  the  old  and  new  well  together 
to  keep  the  heat  steady,   and  damp  the  paths  and 
borders    with    tepid     water     several      times    daily, 
according  to  the  state  of  the   weather.      Keep   the 
evaporating      pans      filled       with      weak      manure 
water.       The    present     is     a    good    time    to    start 
Vines,    where    the     Grapes     are     required    in    the 
beginning  of  June,  treating  them  at  closing  lime  as 
advised  in  previous  Calendars.     Late  fruit  of  Ham- 
burghs,  either  hanging  on  the  Vines  or  in  the  fruit- 
room,  must   be  kept  in  a   dry  temperature   of    450, 
but  the  season  for  having  them   in   good  condition  is 
now  fast  drawing  to  a  close.     Continue  to  prune  the 
Vines  in  succession  houses  when  the  fruit  is  all  cut 
and    thoroughly    wash   all   the  glass  and  woodwork. 
Clean  the  Vines  and  tie   them   down   in  a  horizontal 
position,  and   keep  the  house  cool  until  it  is  started. 
Do  not  peel  off  too  much  of  the  bark,  only  the  loose 
pieces  that  will  come  off  with  the  thumb  and  finger, 
and  ifinsects  have  been  troublesome  paint  them  with 
a    mixture    of    Gishurst    Compound    (6   oz.    to    the 
gallon  of  water),  sulphur,  clay,  and  soot,  well  mixed 
together;  but  if  the  Vines  are  clean  no  painting  will 
be  required.     Muscats  can  now  be  kept  at  a  night 
temperature  of  450  to  500,  using  only  sufficient  fire- 
heat    to  keep   the   atmosphere  dry  and    the    berries 
plump.     Admit   air  on   the  back  veniilators  on   all 
favourable   occasions,    but    on  sunless  or  frosty  da)  s 
the  house  will  be  better  if  kept  close  and  less  fire- 
heat  used.      No  more  water  will   afier  this  time  Lc 
required  at  the  roots.     The  Grapes  in  late  houses  of 
Lady  Downe's,  Alicante,  &c,  can  either  hang  on  the 
Vines   a  short   time  longer,  or  be  cut  and   put  in  the 
fruit-room.     It  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  Vines  to  cut 
the  fruit  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  it  will  keep  as 
well  in  a  good  Grape-room  as  on  the  Vines.     Eefo:e 
putting  them  in  the  Grape-room,  cleanse  it  thoroughly 
and  keep  the  temperature  as  near  45°  as  possible,  and 
the  atmosphere  dry.     Put  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  in 
each  bottle  and  then  fill  them  with  soft  water  ;  after 
filling  let  them  stand  in  the  Grape-room  a  few  days 
before  using,  so  that  the  water  will  be  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  room   when  the  fruit  is  cut  and 
brought  in.     If  the  fruit  is  still  left  on  the  Vines  keep 
them  as  advised  in   my  last   Calendar.     The  earliest 
pot  Vines  can  now  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of 
6o°  to  650  with  a  rise  of  lo°  by  day  and  a   Meody 
bottom-heat  of  750  to  So';  tie  the  Vines  up  to  the 
wires  and   give  them   liberal   supplies  of  clear  tepid 
wafer   at   the  roois,  admit   a  liule  air  on    ihe    back 
ventilators    when    the   temperature    reaches    70*,  and 
close  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon    w.ih   pltnij    r-f 
moisture  :   damp  the  hou-e  down  several  times  daily, 
and  syringe  the  Vines  overhead  until  the  bui.ches  can 
be  seen,  when   it   must    be   discontinued.     Any   pot 
Vines  that  are  started  now  can  be  treated  at  starling 
as  advised  in  previous    Calendars,     foshtta  A/kins, 
Lockings  Gardens,  Wantage* 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,  Dec.  ,8(Sa'e    0f    V£"""    ™'*am    Bulbs.    *<=■.     at 

L     Stevens  Rooms. 

r  Meteorological  Society  at  7  P.M.    Papers: 

I       Popular    Weather     Prognostics ;    by   the 

I       Hon.    R.   Abercromby,    F.MS.,   and   W. 

wr™«n,v    rw   n«  J      Marriot,    F.M.S.     Report  on  the  Pheno- 

Wednesday,  Dec.  20  -j      ,     ica]  ,  ibservatio„s  for  ,ss.  ;  by  the  Rev. 

IT.  A  Preston,  M.A.,  F.M.S. 
Sale  of  Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs,  at  Stevens' 
Rooms. 
Linneati  Society,  at  8  r.M.  Papers  :  I. 
Floral  Development  and  mode  of  Fertiliza- 
tion of  jAsclepias  cornuta  ;  'P.  II,  Corry. 
3.  Observations  on  the  Marine  Fauna  of 
the  East  Coast  of  Scotland  ;  Dr.   F.   Day. 

3.  Flora  of  Madagascar,  II.  :  J.  G.  Baker. 

4.  Ligula  Mansoni,  a  new  Human  Ces. 
todc :  Prol.  Cobbold. 

I  Sale    of   Imported    Orchids,    at   Stevens' 


Thursday,     Dec.  21 


L     Rooms. 


THE  list  of  Plants  Certificated  by  the 
committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  present  year,  which  we  publish 
in  another  column,  is  useful  in  itself  and 
serviceable  as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion 
now  going  on  in  our  columns,  as  to  the  necessity 
for  some  change  in  the  course  of  procedure. 
The  discussion  seems  the  more  timely,  as  just 
now  there  is  an  interregnum — the  old  commit- 
tees have  ceased  their  labours  for  the  year,  and 
the  new  ones  have  not  been  appointed,  and  will 
not  be  in  working  order  for  nearly  a  month.  It 
is  felt  also  that  the  Society  will  have  in  all  proba- 
bility to  pass  through  a  severe  trial  next  year,  and 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain 
and  extend  its  usefulness  and  its  reputation. 
As  to  its  usefulness,  there  is  no  question  among 
those  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge,  but  its 
reputation  among  the  general  public,  and  even 
among  provincial  horticulturists,  not  person- 
ally familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Society,  and 
the  difficulties  under  which  it  is  done,  sorely 
needs  to  be  enhanced  by  every  legitimate  means. 
It  is  true  that  financial  difficulties  bar  the 
progress  of  the  Society,  and  prevent  much 
being  done,  the  desirability  of  which  all  admit ; 
all  the  more  reason,  therefore,  that  what  is 
done  should  be  done  well. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  certificates — the 
matter  on  which  the  present  discussion  turns — 
we  find  from  the  list  before  us  that  about  240 
subjects  have  been  certificated  in  some  way  or 
another  by  the  Floral  Committee,  a  large  majo- 
rity having  received  First-class  Certificates. 
During  the  same  period  of  one  year,  fourteen 
First-class  Certificates  have  been  awarded  by 
the  Fruit  Committee,  five  for  fruits  and  nine  for 
vegetables. 

Now,  admitting  that  the  number  and  variety 
of  subjects  brought  before  the  Floral  Committee 
is  very  much  greater  than  what  are  submitted 
to  their  brethren  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  surely 
the  disproportion,  even  after  all  allowances 
are  made,  is  enormously  great.  If  so,  it  shows 
one  of  two  things— either  the  one  committee  is 
too  lavish,  or  the  other  is  too  chary.  Which  is 
it?  The  members  of  the  two  committees  are 
drawn  from  the  same  source,  contain  the  same 
elements,  and  each  body,  we  are  persuaded,  is 
actuated  by  the  same  honourable  motives,  the 
same  desire  to  do  what  is  right.  Each  com- 
mittee in  fact  consists  of  commercial,  practical, 
and  amateur  horticulturists,  numerically  fairly 
distributed. 

A  First-class  Certificate  has  a  distinct  and 
recognised  commercial  value,  and  its  possession, 
no  doubt,  stimulates  trade,  and  hence  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  commercial  element 
to  multiply  these  documents.  This  is  legitimate 
enough,  but,  even  from  this  point  of  view,  there 
is  a  fear  lest  by  over-production  the  market 
may  be  spoiled. 

The  practical  element  on  the  committee  con- 
sists of  gardeners  who  have  the  requirements 
and  interests  of  their  employers  to  consider, 
and  they  naturally  think  that  what  their  em- 
ployers want  the  public  must  want,  too,  and  to 
a  large  extent  this  is  so.  The  third,  or  amateur 
element  of  the  committees  is  not  directly  inter- 
ested in  plants  for  their  actual  or  potential 
commercial  value,  but  is  influenced  simply  by 


love  of  plants.  If  the  amateur  possessed — as 
he  sometimes  does — the  requisite  knowledge 
of  plants,  his  verdict  would  be  the  one  to  which 
most  importance  should  be  paid,  because  he  is 
perfectly  disinterested,  and  judges  plants,  not 
from  any  commercial  or  fashionable  standpoint 
— points  which  are  fleeting  and  unstable — but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  real  intrinsic  merit,  a 
merit  which  will  be  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence  as  it  is  now.  Unfortunately  such  amateurs 
are  scarce  :  there  are  plenty  who  are  good  in  one 
class  of  plants  but  few  who  have  any  extensive 
general  knowledge  of  plants.  Again,  while  it  is 
a  matter  of  business  with  the  commercial  and 
practical  members  to  attend — and  their  regular 
attendance  can  thus  be  counted  on — the  amateur 
who  takes  up  the  subject  for  recreative  purposes 
only,  cannot  attend  regularly,  and  when  he  does 
come  he  feels  too  diffident  to  express  an  opinion, 
especially  if  it  run  counter  to  that  of  the  practical 
and  commercial  elements. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  attribute  the,  as  we 
think,  undue  multiplication  of  certificates  in 
some  measure  to  the  want  of  voting  power  on 
the  part  of  the  amateur  element.  Let  us  see 
how  far  the  figures  and  lists  before  us  bear  this 
out.  About  240  certificates  were  granted  by 
the  Floral  Committee  during  the  year :  the 
number  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance  as 
compared  with  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
awarded.  On  this  latter  point  a  few  remarks 
may  be  made.  Six  were  allotted  to  Amaryllis, 
six  to  Begonias,  four  to  Carnations,  six  to  Chry- 
santhemums, four  to  Crotons,  five  to  Cyclamens, 
twenty  to  Dahlias,  twenty-two  to  Pelargoniums, 
six  to  Pernettyas,  thirteen  to  Rhododendrons, 
and  six  to  Roses. 

Can  any  one,  however  interested  he  may  be 
in  Dahlias  or  Pelargoniums,  pretend  that  it  is 
a  fair  distribution  of  honours  to  allot  to  them 
collectively  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of 
awards  ?  The  specialist  here  has  surely  been 
allowed  to  ride  his  hobby  too  hard,  and  the 
amateurs  and  non-voters  generally  have,  by  their 
abstention,  destroyed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the 
proper  balance  that  should  exist.  The  disparity 
becomes  more  obvious  when  it  is  remembered 
that  for  the  newest  and  most  remarkable  plant 
that  may  be  exhibited  the  award  is  the  same 
as  for  one  of  a  myriad  host  of  Roses  and 
Primulas  differing  from  the  rest  by  fractional 
degrees  only.  But  worse  than  this,  as  regards 
the  outside  reputation  of  the  Society,  is  the 
case  where  a  plant  of  great  interest  and  value 
gets  wholly  unappreciated,  and  the  ludicrous 
result  accrues  that  a  plant  the  like  of  which  may 
be  bought  in  quantities  in  Covent  Garden  in  a 
forty-eight  pot  for  a  shilling  a-piece,  obtains 
a  mark  of  the  Society's  appreciation — a  plant 
which  will  be  dispossessed  next  year  and 
forgotten  entirely  in  a  decade,  while  the  Wel- 
witschia  or  the  Rafflesia  itself,  if  it  were 
exhibited,  would  not,  in  all  probability,  obtain  a 
certificate. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  committees  to  exert  their 
beneficial  influence  over  the  production  and 
quality  of  plants  for  the  million,  and  indirectly 
to  regulate,  so  far  as  they  can  do  so,  the  com- 
mercial aspects  of  horticulture  ;  but  these  are 
not  their  only  duties  or  even  their  highest. 
They  should  endeavour  to  lead  and  improve 
the  public  taste  and  the  public  knowledge. 
Commercial  horticulture  wants  no  Society  to 
promote  its  welfare,  nor  is  any  committee  essen- 
tial to  it.  But  the  diffusion  of  taste,  knowledge, 
and  powers  of  discrimination  stand  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing,  and  here  the  committees  should 
do  their  most  exalted  work. 

The  Floral  Committee  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  too  large.  One  of  our  correspondents 
urges,  as  we  have  repeatedly  done,  that  it 
should  be  divided  into  a  Floral  and  a  Plant 
Committee.  The  exhibitor  should  be  requested 
to  specify  in  which  department  he  proposes  to 
exhibit,  or  it  should  be  left  to  the  Superintendent 


to  distribute  the  objects  sent  according  to  their 
nature. 

The  publication  of  the  names  of  those  voting 
for  or  against  particular  plants  would  also  be 
serviceable  in  sharpening  the  discretion  of  the 
voters,  and  would  increase  the  confidence  of 
the  public. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Society  :  Reso- 
lution to  Hold  an  International  Show.— 
We  learn  from  the  Dundee  Advertiser that  on  Monday 
night  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  reference  to  the  proposal  to  hold  an  Inter- 
national Show  in  Dundee  in  1S84.  Provost  MoNCUR 
who  presided,  explained  that  the  last  general  meeting 
remitted  the  question  to  a  committee  for  full  consi- 
deration, and  that  committee  in  turn  asked  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  consider  how  funds  should  be  raised  to  meet 
any  loss  on  the  International  Show  should  it  be  held. 
It  had  been  reported  to  the  committee  that  a  number 
of  gentlemen  had  guaranteed  a  fund  to  the  amount  of 
£125,  and  the  committee  had  agreed  almost  unani- 
mously to  recommend  the  Society  to  hold  an  Inter- 
national Show  in  1S84.  It  was  eight  years  since  the 
last  International  Show  was  held  in  Dundee,  and  the 
great  success  which  attended  it  should  encourage  the, 
members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  to  arrange  for 
another  two  years  hence.  The  last  exhibition 
gathered  together  an  immense  number  of  excellent 
plants  and  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  and  it  was  also  a 
greal  success  financially.  Councillor  Macdonald 
moved,  and  Mr.  M'MlLLAN  seconded,  that  the  Society 
resolve  to  hold  an  International  Show  in  1S84,  and 
the  motion  was  unanimously  adopted.  It  was  agreed 
that  not  less  than  ^,1000  should  be  given  in  prize 
money. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 

Rose  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Club  on  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.,  when,  notwith- 
standing the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  there  was  a 
numerous  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
including  many  of  the  principal  exhibitors  both  profes- 
sional and  amateur.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Hogg, 
and  a  most  satisfactory  report  was  read  by  one  of  the 
Secretaries,  from  which  it  appeared  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  of  the  Society  having  held  three  exhibi- 
tions during  the  past  year,  and  expended  some  ^25  on 
the  publication  of  their  catalogue  of  exhibition  Roses, 
there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  ^52.  The  arrangements 
for  18S3  were  announced — namely,  the  Metropolitan 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  July  3  ;  the  Grand 
Provincial  Exhibition  at  Sheffield,  in  connection  with 
the  Sheffield  Botanical  Society,  on  July  12  ;  and  a 
third,  organised  by  the  Royal  Southampton  Horticul- 
tural Society,  at  Southampton,  on  June  28.  In  the 
evening  a  large  number  of  the  members  dined  together 
at  the  Club,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen 
presiding,  and  Dr.  Hogg  acling  as  Vice-Chairman  ; 
and  everything  passed  oil  in   the  most  satisfactory 


Luculia  cratissima  in  Small  Pots.— 

We  are  so  often  recommended  to  grow  this  most 
charming  of  all  winter  blooming  plants  trained  against 
a  wall  or  as  a  bush  specimen  in  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature that  one  rejoices  to  see  handsome  little 
plants  of  it  in  small  pots.  In  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams' 
nursery  may  now  be  seen  little  plants  from  12  to 
18  inches  in  height,  each  bearing  from  one  to  three 
trusses  of  bloom  of  that  delicate  pink  shade  so  much 
sought  after  by  ladies,  but  so  seldom  obtained.  Mr. 
Williams  has,  to  our  knowledge,  been  equally  suc- 
cessful in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  for  years,  and 
it  is  strange  that  up  to  the  present  he  has  found  so 
few  imitators  among  professional  plant  growers, 

Valuable  Odontoglossums. — At  Ste- 
vens' Rooms  on  Thursday  a  specimen  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  (Alexandrre),  one  of  the  original 
importation  by  Chesterton  to  Messrs.  Veitch, 
with  a  flower-stem  nearly  4  feet  long,  bearing 
seventeen  flowers,  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  beau- 
tifully spotted,  realised  30  gs.  Two  other  grand 
varieties  out  of  the  same  batch  sold  for  12?,  gs.  and 
20  gs.  respectively.  An  O.  vexillarium  superbum, 
nearly  approaching  in  quality  a  plant  sold  a  few 
weeks  ago,  was  knocked  down  at  30  gs.  ;  and  a 
specimen  of  O.  mulus,  with  a  very  fine  branched 
spike,  from  the  Hextable  Horticultural  Company, 
Swanley,  sold  for  16  gs. 
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Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.— The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  James 
Welsh,  of  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  in  the  chair. 
sir  James  Gardiner,  Bart.,  was  elected  a  Vice-Pre- 
sident, and  Mr.  James  Alexander,  of  Messrs.  Dick- 
sons  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  A.  M'Leod,  Superintendent  of 
the  City  Gardens,  were  elected  as  nurseryman  and 
gardener  members  of  the  Council  respectively.  The 
abstract  of  accounts  submitted  to  the  meeting  showed 
that  the  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  ,£2226, 
including  /1443  drawn  for  admission  to  the  shows — 
/1106  being  drawn  at  the  International,  ^,'364  of 
annual  subscriptions,  and  £3Si  of  special  subscriptions 
to  the  International  Show.  The  expenditure  amounted 
to/ 1894,  of  which  ,£737  was  show  expenses,  ,£9$ 


The  Action  of  Poisons  on  Plants.— Mr. 

F.  C.  Phillips  [Chemical  News,  Nov.  17,  p.  224, 
cited  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal)  has  carried  out 
a  number  of  experiments  with  Pelargoniums,  Co- 
leuses,  Ageratums,  Achyranthes,  and  Pansies,  planted 
in  soils  containing  one-half  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
zinc,  copper  or  lead,  or  arsenate  of  lime.  The  most 
strongly-marked  effect  was  observed  to  be  produced 
by  the  arsenate  of  lime,  and  from  the  general  results 
Mr.  Phillips  concludes  (i)  that  healthy  plants  grown 
under  favourable  conditions  may  absorb  through  their 
roots  small  quantities  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and 
arsenic  ;  (2)  that  lead  and  zinc  may  enter  the  tissues 
in  this  way  without  causing  any  disturbance  in  the 
growth,  nutrition,  and  functions  of  the  plant  ;  and 
(3)  that  compounds  of  copper  and  arsenic  exert  a  dis- 


collapsed,  and  when  the  need  of  help  is  greatest  is 
then  found  to  be  a  bruised  reed.  It  was  always 
certain,  such  is  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  Champion, 
that  it  would  only  suit  good  seasons— that  is,  when 
other  kinds  of  Potatos  are  plentiful  that  is  abundant 
also.  We  have  seen  here  at  home  this  year  that  its 
extreme  robustness  and  exceeding  late  tubering  has 
told  heavily  against  growers  ;  but  herein  England  we 
have  a  climate  that  is,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Ireland,  forward  and  dry.  Not  only  do  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Emerald  Isle  suffer  from  their 
near  contiguity  to  the  tearful  and  melancholy  ocean, 
but  their  crops  do  so  in  not  less  degree.  And  such  is 
the  watery  nature  of  Irish  summers  that  when  we, 
more  fortunate,  may  be  digging  fairly  ripened  Potato 
crops,  thosa  of  the  sister  island  are,   perchance,   all 


Fig,  142. — a  tea  plantation  in  the  kangra  valley,     (see  p.  777/ 


general  expenses,  and/1046  prize  money.  The  balance 
for  the  year  in  favour  of  the  Society  was  thus  £347, 
which,  added  to  the  amount  previously  on  hand, 
briDgs  up  the  total  funds  of  the  Society  to  £1045. 
The  accounts  were  approved.  The  shows  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  fixed  for  April  4  and  5,  July  II, 
and  September  12  and  13.  A  list  of  prizes  has  been 
arranged  for  the  spring  show  to  the  amount  of/365, 
being  £165  more  than  was  offered  at  the  correspond- 
ing show  of  last  year.  By  this  liberal  addition  to  the 
schedule  the  Council  hope  to  attract  a  much  keener 
competition  than  hitherto,  and  to  attract  exhibitors 
from  a  much  wider  area.  The  excellent  railway  facili- 
ties, and  the  splendid  accommodation  afforded  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  as  well  as  the  higher  value  of  the 
prizes,  which  are  always  paid  on  the  show  day,  should 
undoubtedly  effect  the  laudable  objects  the  Council 
have  in  view. 


tinctly  poisonous  influence,  tending,  when  present  in 
larger  quantity,  to  check  the  formation  of  roots,  and 
either  killing  the  plant  or  so  far  reducing  its  vitality 
as  to  interfere  with  nutrition  and  growth.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  these  conclusions  have  an  important 
practical  bearing  upon  the  extensive  use  of  Paris 
green  (arsenite  of  copper)  as  an  agricultural  insecticide 
in  the  United  States. 

Irish  Potatos. —After  having  heard  for  the 

past  two  years  such  glowing  accounts  of  the  immense 
benefit  the  introduction  of  the  Champion  Potato 
into  Ireland  was  proving  to  the  poor  inha- 
bitants of  that  unhappy  country,  we  are  naturally 
surprised  to  learn  now  that  during  the  year  closing 
the  crop  of  Champions  has  been  so  poor  a  one  that  it 
may  almost  be  termed  a  failure.  Ireland's  Potato 
saviour,  like  to  most  of  her  political  ones,  has  soon 


a-growing  and  a-blowing,  and  thinking  perhaps  least 
of  all,  in  the  delights  of  the  moment,  of  creating  a  crop 
of  profitable  tubers.  Some  of  the  present  dearth  of 
Champions  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  seed  is  of 
two  years'  growth  ;  but  that  is  no  tangible  reason. 
Probably  the  western  Irish  farmer  in  his  shiftless  fashion 
has  but  saved  the  refuse  tubers  for  seed,  and  cared 
even  then  for  them  badly ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
good  seed  should  not  have  produced  good  crops. 
Probably  a  much  earlier  and  less  wild  growing 
variety  would  be  better  suited  to  Ireland's  drippy 
seasons. 

Cosmos  bipinnata  var.  parviflorus.— It 

was  perhaps  the  somewhat  spare  and  straggling  habit 
of  growth  seen  in  the  plants  of  the  foregoing,  which 
were  sent  up  from  Chiswick  by  Mr.  Barron  on 
Tuesday  last,  that   induced  the  Floral  Committee  to 
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award  this  useful  old  plant  a  Second-class  Certificate 
of  Merit.  If  a  handful  of  its  pretty  bright  pale  purple 
blossoms  had  been  laid  before  the  committee,  as 
gathered  from  a  free  flowering  plant  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  in  December,  the  chances  are  that  a 
higher  award  (if  any  award  were  necessary  at  all) 
would  be  forthcoming.  To  give  any  plant  a  Second- 
class  Certificate  is  to  mark  it  as  second-rate  j  and 
surely  it  was  never  intended  to  be  the  business  of  the 
committee  to  distinguish  second-rate  plants.  Even 
though  some  of  this  character  are  not  infrequently 
advanced  into  the  front  ranks,  it  is  better  to  give  a 
higher  award,  or  nothing.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  a  thoroughly  good  useful  plant  if  shown  in  in- 
different condition  might  receive  a  Second-class 
Certficate,  and  remain  under  a  ban  from  which  there 
is  sometimes  considerable  difficulty  in  emerging. 
This  has  actually  happened,  and  may  happen  again. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  abolish  altogether  the 
Second-class  Certificate,  and  give  in  its  place  one  of 
commendation  to  anything  of  a  promising  character, 
leaving  it  to  time  for  the  subject  to  win  its  way  to  a 
higher  award. 

Aralia   spectabilis.— The   unhappy,   and 

we  may  add  extravagant,  selection  of  plants  that  is 
made  from  time  to  time  in  private  establishments,  and 
which  is  so  embarrassing  to  the  gardener,  where  the 
purse  strings  are  held  tight,  is  a  fact  which  is  but  too 
well  known.  Large  parties  are  to  come  oft'  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  some  fine  specimen  that  has  taken  the 
gardener  years  to  grow  is  pitched  upon,  irrespective 
of  weather,  to  make  a  show  in  the  house  for  the  time 
being.  It  may  probably  be  a  specimen  of  Adiantum 
farleyense,  or  some  other  rare  variety  of  Fern,  whose 
days  are  numbered  shortly  after  the  event.  A  fine 
specimen,  worth  perhaps  five  to  ten  guineas,  is  sacri- 
ficed for  a  few  hours'  show,  and,  what  is  worse,  there 
are  cases  where  little  allowance  is  made  for  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  tender  plant  has  been 
lost.  We  do  not  blame  any  one  for  having  an  eye  to 
economy,  so  long  as  it  is  tempered  with  reason,  but 
we  think  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  expose  such 
plants  to  the  baneful  influences  of  inclement  weather. 
These  valuable  plants  are  often  used  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  they  are  ready  to  hand,  and 
apparently  cost  nothing,  being  grown  in  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  gardener.  But  after  a  time  it  is 
found  that  they  do  cost  more  than  the  owner  cares  to 
pay  for.  Much  trouble,  unpleasantness,  and  expense 
also,  would  be  spared,  if  the  gardener  were  allowed  a 
little  more  license  and  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  own  judgment,  which,  if  based  upon  practical 
experience,  can  never  be  far  wide  of  the  mark.  There 
are  scores  of  cheap  plants,  of  beautiful  habit  and  of 
rapid  growth,  that  in  point  of  effect  are  quite  equal  to 
the  most  valuable  specimen.  The  cost  of  one  rare 
plant  would  secure  a  goodly  stock  of  them,  and 
among  their  number  none  have  higher  claims  upon 
our  notice  than  Aralia  spectabilis.  It  makes  a 
striking  object,  of  bush  habit,  the  branches  being 
rather  thinly  produced  upon  the  stems,  which  gives  it 
a  pleasing  light  appearance.  The  shoots  are  from  2 
to  3  feet  long  upon  an  ordinary  sized  plant,  and  are 
rather  thinly  clad  with  leaves,  produced  in  pairs 
opposite  to  each  other  from  the  base  to  the  extreme 
point.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  showed  a  fine  specimen 
of  this  plant  at  the  last  great  summer  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  we  lately  saw  a  good 
stock  of  it  in  his  nursery  at  Upper  Hollo  way. 

Poppy  Cultivation  in  Persia. — From  a 

recent  report  on  the  trade  of  I'ersia  it  seems 
that  silk,  once  the  staple  produce  of  the  country,  is 
not  likely  to  maintain  its  position  much  longer. 
Owing  to  the  silkworm  disease,  which  destroyed  crop 
after  crop,  the  peasantry  of  Ghilan  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  Rice,  which,  as  a  crop, 
seems  to  suit  them  better,  as  it  requires  less  trouble  to 
cultivate,  and  is,  moreover,  in  itself  an  article  of  food 
upon  which  they  principally  subsist  ;  it  is  also  exten- 
sively exported  to  Russia.  Another  article  which  has 
replaced  silk  is  opium.  In  Kermanshah  until  ten 
years  ago  the  cultivation  of  opium  was  very  limited, 
not  exceeding  675  lb.  a  year,  required  for  local 
consumption.  Last  year's  crop  yielded  about 
13.500  lb.,  and  it  was  expected  that  this  year's 
would  realise  double  that  quantity,  but  it  was  affected 
by  cold,  and  consequently  did  not  realise  more  than 
9450  lb.  From  Ispahan  it  is  reported  that  this  year's 
crop  has  been  partially  injured  by  cold,  but  that  it  is 
richer  in  juice  than, that  of  the  preceding  year.  No 
chaDge  or  improvement,  it  is  stated,  has  taken  place 


in  the  preparation  of  the  drug,  beyond  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  oil  introduced  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
Chinese,  the  proportion  being  about  6  lb.  or  7  lb.  to 
each  chest  of  141  lb.  Very  low  prices  were  obtained 
in  foreign  markets  for  Persian  opium  last  year,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  said  by  some  that 
unless  prices  rise  in  China  the  Poppy  cultivation  will 
not  be  further  extended.  The  drug  is  prepared  at 
Ispahan,  Shiraz,  and  Veza.  After  being  dried  in  the 
sun  it  is  manipulated.  That  destined  for  China  is 
mixed  with  oil  ;  that  sent  to  London  is  exported  in 
its  pure  state,  Persian  opium  is  reported  to  have 
lost  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese  ;  from  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  adulteration  must  have  con- 
siderably increased.  In  Khorassan  the  cultivation  of 
the  Poppy  has  increased  tenfold  within  the  last  ten 
years.  It  grows  everywhere  in  cold  as  well  as  in  hot 
districts  ;  every  landed  proprietor  cultivates  it,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  one-eighth  of  the  entire  produce  of 
Khorassan  is  Poppy.  In  Veza  it  seems  that  this 
year's  crop  suffered  much  from  cold,  resulting  in  the 
produce  of  about  half  last  year's  crop.  The  oil  used 
for  mixing  with  the  drug  destined  for  China  is  Lin- 
seed oil. 

Gesnera  elongata. — Nearly  half  a  century 

has  elapsed  since  this  South  American  plant  was 
introduced  to  this  country ;  yet  it  is  less  seldom  seen 
in  private  collections  than  its  merits  deserve.  Where 
grown,  however,  it  is  essentially  a  winter  blooming 
plant  and  cultivated  as  such.  Old  plants,  if  properly 
attended  to,  may  be  utilised  for  decorative  purposes 
with  profit  for  more  than  one  season.  They  are  of 
shrubby  habit,  and  should  be  trimmed  in  a  little  in 
spring,  started  in  a  brisk  heat  to  induce  free  growth, 
and  then  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature  near  the 
glass  to  harden  the  shoots.  They  may  be  introduced 
to  heat  in  autumn,  when  theyjwill  gradually  come  into 
bloom  and  last  a  considerable  time.  The  orange 
scarlet  tubular  flowers  are  produced  in  fours  on  axil- 
lary footstalks  all  along  the  shoots  of  the  current 
season,  giving  the  plant  a  very  elegant  appearance. 
Several  botanical  publications,  as  the  Botanist,  27, 
Botanical  Magazine,  3725,  and  Paxton's  Magazine, 
6,  p.  103,  icon.,  have  figured  or  describedthis  species 
with  a  slightly  varying  nomenclature.  Several  speci- 
mens are  coming  into  flower  in  the  stove  at  Kew. 

Hollies  at  theIIandsworth  Nurseries. 

— Messrs.  Fisher  &  Co.  have  long  been  noted  for 
the  fine  varieties  of  Holly  which  they  have  raised, 
some  of  which  stand  in  the  very  first  rank  amongst 
these  finest  of  evergreen  shrubs.  They  have  still 
several  new  kinds  which  are  not  yet  in  commerce  that 
from  their  distinct  character  are  destined  to  hold  a 
place  with  the  best.  In  addition  to  free  habit  of 
growth  and  bold  distinct  foliage  the  freedom  in  pro- 
ducing their  bright  red  berries  is  a  matter  worth 
taking  into  account  in  Hollies.  One  of  the  new 
varieties  in  particular  we  noticed  with  large  deep 
green  foliage  and  unexceptionable  habit  is  the 
most  profuse  fruiting  kind  we  have  seen.  Not 
only  does  it  berry  on  the  preceding  season's 
growth,  but  right  on  the  old  wood— so  much  so  that 
the  branches  frequently  for  12  or  15  inches  in  lenglh 
are  literally  clothed  with  them,  giving  the  tree  a 
unique  and  remarkable  appearance.  The  stock  of 
Hollies  here  is  a  large  one,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
new  kinds,  includes  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  At  Garbrand   Hall, 

Ewell,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Torr,  there  is  a  grand 
show  of  Chrysanthemums,  consisting  of  all  the  leading 
sorts  and  varieties,  flowering  splendidly  and  arranged 
so  as  to  form  a  nice  arcade  in  a  span-roofed  Peach- 
house  over  100  feet  long.  Mr.  Childs  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  such  a  fine  display,  so  beau- 
tifully arranged. 

ZEKOBIA  PULVERULENTA.— Prior  to  the  in- 
set of  the  frost  the  foliage  of  this  plant  has  been  un- 
usually beautiful  in  its  autumnal  tints.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  lias  presented  various  shades  of 
crimson  and  yellow,  the  lower  surface  being  milky- 
white.  Mr.  Bushy,  of  Thornhill  Park  Gardens,  finds 
them  well  adapted  for  table-decoration.  The  plant  is 
quite  hardy. 

Dissotis  I'LUMOSA. — This  is  a  beautiful  Melas- 

tomad  from  West  Tropical  Africa,  where  more  than 
twenty'species  are  known  to  exist,  inhabiting  the 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  southern  regions  of  that  con- 
tinent.    They  are  of  a  herbaceous  or  sub-shrubby 


nature,  and  delight  in  a  moist  stove  temperature. 
The  present  species  is  of  a  procumbent  habit,  and  now 
flowering  at  Kew,  where  its  long,  slender,  leafy 
shoots  give  good  promise  of  its  utility  as  a  basket 
plant.  The  flowers  are  comparatively  large,  of  a 
lively  pale  purple  colour,  and  solitary,  terminating  the 
shoots.  The  foliage  has  the  appearance  of  being 
dotted  over  with  white  marks,  which  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  small  fleshy  hairs. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons  at  the 

Handsworth  Nurseries.  —  When  the  Java  Rho- 
dodendron (R.  javanicum)  was  first  introduced,  and 
was  found  to  succeed  under  cool  greenhouse  treat- 
ment, it  was  justly  looked  upon  as  an  acquisition, 
although  its  erect  spare-branching  habit  somewhat 
detracted  from  its  merits  as  a  pot-plant.  Subse- 
quently other  species,  mostly  from  the  high  regions  of 
the  Eastern  hemisphere,  made  their  appearance,  and 
have  been  frequently  intercrossed,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  a  beautiful  race  of  free-blooming  varieties  has 
been  brought  into  existence  that  give  quite  a  new 
feature  to  our  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  for 
flowering  in  which  structures  they  are  particularly 
adapted.  With  many  of  these  there  is  little  to  com- 
plain of  on  the  score  of  habit  of  growth  or  disposition 
to  bloom,  for  most  of  them  can  be  made  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  dwarf  bush  without  recourse  to  an  un- 
reasonable amount  of  shoot  pinching.  Messrs. 
Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray  have  gone  largely  into  the 
cultivation  of  these  fine  plants,  and  possess  a  very 
large  stock,  consisting  of  all  the  best  kinds  in  com- 
merce, which  fill  one  side  of  a  house  no  feet  in 
length,  in  addition  to  quantities  in  smaller  structures. 
Hundreds  of  the  plants  have  attained  a  size  such  as 
enables  them  to  bear  considerable  numbers  of  their 
glorious  trusses  of  bloom,  comprising  all  shades  of 
colour  from  ivory-white  to  the  deepest  crimson. 
Some  of  the  very  finest  have  been  obtained  by  cross- 
ing the  yellow  or  buff  Java  species  with  R.  jasmini- 
florum — a  white  species  from  Malacca,  well  known 
for  its  pretty  flowers.  Others  are  the  result  of  inter- 
crossing some  of  the  best  hybrids  within  themselves 
or  with  one  or  other  of  the  species.  As  often  happens 
in  hybridising,  a  good  many  of  the  seedlings  are  far 
ahead  of  their  progenitors  in  their  floriferous  habit, 
combined  with  brilliancy  of  colour.  Amongst  the 
finest  coloured  sorts  are  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
which,  in  addition  to  a  free  habit  of  growth,  has 
large  full-sized  flowers  of  the  most  vivid  crimson- 
scarlet,  almost  the  exact  shade  of  Schizostylis  coc- 
cinea.  Another  fine  variety,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
bears  flowers  of  intense  scarlet.  Of  the  now  well 
known  variety,  Princess  Royal,  there  are  quantities  ; 
this  appears  to  be  an  exceptionally  good  stock  for 
grafting  with  any  of  this  race  of  plants.  R.  javani- 
cum makes  more  than  double  the  progress  when 
grown  on  this  variety  that  it  does  on  its  own  roots  ; 
some  plants  of  it  here,  two  years  grafted,  are  4  feet 
high,  and  very  much  stronger  than  we  ever  saw  it 
before,  and  bearing  flower-buds  almost  as  big  as  the 
ordinary  hardy  outdoor  sorts.  One  essential  in  the 
treatment  of  these  Rhododendrons  is  to  keep  them 
cool  enough  ;  they  do  well  out-of-doors  in  summer. 
When  well  managed  they  are  almost  always  more  or 
less  in  flower  ;  in  addition  to  the  crop  of  summer 
bloom  they  produce,  they  come  again  in  quantity 
through  the  late  autumn  and  winter. 

Eucharis  Candida. — Liule  headway  seems 

to  be  made  in  the  distribution  of  this,  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  winter  blooming  plants.  Its  great  rival, 
E.  amazonica,  is  so  popular  with  gardeners  and 
florists  that  it  will  probably  take  some  time  to  prove, 
what  is  a  fact,  that  the  small-flowered  variety 
(E.  Candida)  is  more  free  to  bloom,  and  as  a  flower  is 
for  many  purposes  the  most  useful  of  the  two.  The 
small  white  flowers  of  E.  Candida  are  better  adapted 
for  making  button-hole  bouquets,  or  bouquets  of  any 
kind,  than  the  much  larger  flowers  of  E.  amazonica, 
while  those  of  the  latter  are,  of  course,  preferable, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  larger,  for  dressing  glasses  for 
the  boudoir  or  sitting-room.  But  even  this  advan- 
tage may  not  be  so  great  as  it  at  first  sight  appears 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  small  bulbs  of  E.  can- 
dida  flower  so  freely,  and  the  delicate  yellow  colour 
of  the  corolla  is,  to  many  eyes,  a  pleasing  distinction 
of  shade.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  superiority  in  many  of  the  respects  we  have 
mentioned,  especially  at  this  particular  season,  when 
so  many  flowers  of  a  white  thade  of  colour  are 
required.  In  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams', nursery,  Upper 
Ilolloway,  we  recently  saw  a  nice  batch  in  flower; 
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and  next  to  the  Orchid  family  it  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  chaste  and  useful  of  winter  flowering 
plants. 

— —  Dr.  Asa  Gray. — We  regret  to  iearn,  from 
the  American  Gardeners1  Monthly ,  that  Dr.  Gray 
recently  fell  and  broke  his  shoulder-bone.  It  is 
gratif)ing  to  know  that  the  accident  will  not  seriously 
interfere  with  his  active  work. 

Royal    Horticultural    Society. — The 

dates  selected  for  holding  the  meetings  of  the  Fruit 
and  Floral  Committees,  exhibitions,  and  promenade 
shows,  in  1SS3,  are:  — January  9,  February  13, 
March  13,  March  27,  April  10,  April  24,  May  S, 
May  22  and  23  (Great  Summer  Show)  ;  June  12, 
June  26,  July  10,  July  24,  August  14,  August  28, 
September  II,  October  9,  November  13,  December  11. 

The    SillTHFlELD  Cluu  (p.  759).— Messrs. 

Sutton  &  Sons  write  to  ■■  protest  against  "  the 
"  unfair  report,"  so  far  as  their  house  is  concerned, 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  Smithfield  Club.  As  we 
cannot  undertake  to  give  a  full  detailed  report  of 
any  exhibit,  however  meritorious,  and  as  we  had 
nothing  but  encomium  to  give  Messrs.  Sutton,  we 
fail  to  see  the  point  of  their  complaint,  particularly 
as  we  did  not,  as  Messrs.  Sutton  do  in  their 
letter  to  us,  enter  into  any  comparative  statement  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  productions  of  the  various 
exhibitors.  We  do  not  count  the  lines  in  the 
Editorial  department,  nor  attach  any  special  signi- 
ficance to  their  number  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

The   Weather.— General  remarks  on  the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Dec.  n,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  been  very  unsettled  and 
wintiy,  with  heavy  snowstorms  in  most  districts. 
Lightning  was  seen  in  the  north  of  Scotland  towards 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  a  thunderstorm  occurred  at 
Shields  on  the  9th.  The  temperature  has  been 
exceptionally  low  everywhere,  the  deficit  ranging  from 
63  in  "  England,  N.E.,"  to  io°in  "  Ireland,  X.,"  and 
11° in  "Ireland,  S."  The  maxima  were  registered  at 
the  commencement  of  the  period,  and  vaiied  from  390 
in  the  east  of  Scotland  to  4S*  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
The  minima  were  extremely  low  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  lowest  reading  of  all  (io°, 
at  Nairn)  was  recorded  on  the  Sth,  but  in 
nearly  all  other  places  the  thermometer  was  lowest 
on  the  nth,  when  it  fell  to  12*  or  if  in  Ireland  and 
over  central,  southern,  and  eastern  England,  and  to 
between  140  and  200  elsewhere.  In  some  parts  of 
central  England  the  thermometer  didj not  rise  above 
22  or  230  all  day.  The  rainfall  has  been  more  than  the 
mean  in  nearly  all  the  "  Wheat-producing  Districts," 
but  considerably  less  in  the  "Grazing  Districts." 
In  "Scotland,  E.,"  and  "England,  N.E.,"  the 
excess  was  large.  Bright  sunshine  varied  in  amount 
from  42  in  "England.  S.W.,"and  37  in  "  Ireland, 
N.,"  to  only  4  in  "Scotland,  E.,"and  10  in  "Eng- 
land, S."  Depressions  observed  : — During  the  first 
part  of  this  period  the  weather  was  influenced  by  a  de- 
pression which  travelled  down  our  east  coast  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  until  it  reached  a  position  between 
the  Ilelder  and  Yarmouth,  when  it  moved  westwards, 
and  finally  dispersed.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  a  depression  which  had  arrived  from  the  south- 
westward,  moved  slowly,  in  a  north-easterly  or  east- 
north-easterly  direction  up  the  Channel,  and  afterwards 
in  a  northerly  direction  outside  our  east  coast.  The 
winds,  until  the  £>lh,  were  generally  fresh  or  strong 
from  the  north-eastward  or  northward,  with  gales 
on  our  northern  and  eastern  coasts ;  but  after 
that  date  they  were  light  and  more  variable,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  calms  or  very  light  airs  were 
reported  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 

Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  Thomas 

Lloyd  is  leaving  Spring  Grove,  Bewdley,  to  enter 
into  business  on  his  own  account  in  the  town  of  Stour- 
port,  as  a  grower  of  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatos 
for  market.— Mr.  H.  A.  Mann,  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
Hornsby,  St.  Vincent's,  Grantham,  is  engaged  as  Gar- 
dener to  Sir  W.  E.  Welby  Gregory,  Bart.,  M.P., 
at  Denton  Hall,  Grantham. — Mr.  William  Beech, 
Plantsman  at  Alaston  Towers,  has  been  engaged, 
through  Mr.  Raijone,  as  Gardener  to  \V.  S.  Allen, 
Esq.,  M.T.,  Woodhead  Hall,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


MANAGEMENT   OF   GRASS- 
LAND. 

Cattle  Grazing  :  Foggage. — Thereis  doubtless, 
as  in  all  other  questions  relating  to  agriculture,  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  grass-land  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount 
and  best  quality  of  herbage  from  any  given  pasture. 
Pasturage  consists  either  of  natural  herbage  or 
"seeds."  In  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  and  the  light 
land  districts  of  England  there  is  little  good  old  grass  ; 
all  the  really  fertile  soils  being  employed  in  arable 
husbandry,  with  the  exception  of  small  portions 
around  the  mansions  of  landowners. 

The  pasturage  consists  therefore  for  the  most  part 
of  the  cultivated  Clovers  and  grasses.  Comparatively 
few  cattle  are  there  fattened  on  grass,  the  object  of 
graziers  being  rather  to  stock  their  pastures  with 
young  and  growing  animals,  and  to  get  them  into 
forward  condition  for  being  afterwards  fattened 
upon  roots,  cake,  and  corn.  The  grazing  season  is 
there  much  shorter  than  on  the  old  "ox-pastures," 
grass  seldom  affording  a  full  bite  for  a  well  conditioned 
bullock  before  the  middle  of  May  or  later  than  the 
middle  of  September.  In  these  descriptions  of  pas- 
ture, "foggage"  or  "fog,"  is  a  term  usually  ap- 
plied to  that  portion  of  dead  herbage  and  stubble 
which  is  left  by  cattle  when  grazing  a  pasture,  and 
which  may  be  observed  in  large  patches  in  many  of 
our  better  class  of  grass-lands  during  the  autumn 
months  of  this  year. 

This  "foggage"  is  often  rather  encouraged  than 
otherwise,  as  it  is  supposed  to  afford  something  of  a 
protection  to  the  young  grasses  during  the  winter,  and 
to  bring  on  the  herbage  to  a  full  bite  before  the  pas- 
ture is  stocked  in  the  spring. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  in  Leicestershire,  the  Vale  of 
Gloucester,  and  various  parts  of  England  which 
abound  with  old  grass-lands  of  the  very  richest  de- 
scription, on  which  oxen  of  the  largest  class  can  be 
fattened  rapidly.  These  in  many  cases  admit  of  being 
stocked  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  under  judicious 
management  continue  to  yield  excellent  pasturage 
(weather  permitting)  up  to  November.  In  these  pas- 
tures the  economical  grazier  endeavours  by  a  wise 
selection  of  stock,  either  of  mixed  animals  or  other- 
wise, and  by  the  even  distribution  of  the  animal 
droppings  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  unsightly 
tufts  and  patches  of  herbage,  which  not  only  disfigure 
the  pasture,  but  tend  to  deteiiorate  the  quality  of  the 
produce. 

In  all  pastures  every  plant  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
accomplish  the  provisions  of  Nature,  and  to  repro- 
duce its  species  by  the  production  of  stem  and  seed, 
consequently  the  better  the  land  the  more  quickly  do 
the  plants  start  into  fresh  growth  after  being  bitten 
off  by  the  grazing  cattle,  and  as  in  certain  seasons  the 
grass  often  grows  more  rapidly  than  an  ordinary 
stocking  of  cattle  can  consume  it  the  herbage  on  some 
parts  is  allowed  to  get  rank  and  coarse,  producing 
both  stem  and.  seed.  Now  we  know  that  when  a 
plant  is  suffered  to  run  to  seed  it  endeavours  to  draw 
frum  the  soil  sufficient  nourishment  to  bring  its  seed 
to  maturity  in  its  accustomed  season,  hence  the  larger 
and  coarser  growing  plants  in  their  struggle  for 
existence  push  out  their  weaker  neighbours,  and  in 
this  way  pastures  are  often  injured  more  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

In  the  best  managed  districts  we  find  it  is  the 
practice  regularly  to  collect  the  "  clots  "  and  to  keep 
down  the  weeds,  which  materially  assists  in  keeping 
an  even  pasture,  and  the  herbage  by  this  means  runs 
less  into  bunches  or  "  fog." 

Mr.  Robert  Smith,  late  of  Burley,  Rutland,  in  a 
prize  essay  on  the  "Management  of  Grass-land" 
{Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society),  says  :  — 
"  In  regard  to  the  old  ox-lands,  after  the  first  run  of 
oxen  have  been  sent  to  market,  which  is  usually  ter- 
minated by  the  season,  these  pastures  are  cleaned  up, 
the  clots  are  gathered  or  knocked,  and  the  weeds,  if 
any,  removed  by  mowing  or  spudding.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  or  according  to  the  season,  they  are 
again  moderately  stocked  with  cattle,  from  the  sheep 
or  second-class  pastures.  About  September  a  few 
sheep  are  placed  upon  them,  but  not  earlier,  as  those 
dry  soils  will  not  admit  of  their  short  bottom-grass 
being  eaten  out  during  the  summer  months.  The 
next  stage  of  management  is  to  place  the  store  stock 
upon  them  for  cleaning  up  the  surplus  summer  grass, 
or  what  is  termed  'fog,'  it  being  exceedingly  de- 
sirable to  have  an  entire  clearance  at  least  once 
a  year.     Those  lands  which  are  closely  fed,  and  con- 


sequently contain  less  'fog,'  have  but  few  beasts 
placed  upon  them,  though  they  are  usually  more 
heavily  depastured  with  sheep."  Again,  "It  is 
quite  certain  (the  result  of  practice)  that  all  lands 
which  have  been  mown  require  extra  close  feeding 
to  subdue  the  stubble  or  'foggage'  formed  by  mowing, 
and  to  cause  the  natural  grasses  to  resume  their  former 
habit.  The  aftermath  upon  cool  or  marshy  meadows 
is  widely  different  from  that  on  the  upland  meadows, 
as  their  produce  is  of  a  coarse  character  and  not  to  be 
injured  by  mowing,  but  rather  accelerated  ;  yet  if  not 
eaten  down  as  required  by  the  former  class  of  pas- 
tures the  grasses  gradually  get  sour  and  coarser  in 
their  foliage.  Close  feeding  at  least  once  a  year  is 
essential  to  all  pasture  grasses." 

Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  says  : — "  The  droppings  of  cattle  ought 
to  be  repeatedly  knocked  and  spread,  and  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  mow  some  portion  of  the  rough  places 
every  day,  in  order  that  they  should  be  eaten  more 
readily  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  This  will  keep 
the  pasture  ever  materially  improving  the  herbage  of 
the  rough  spots;  and  in  'grass'  years,  when  the 
herbage  is  very  rank,  the  cattle  will  be  benefited  by 
eating  the  partially  dried  grass  thus  mown.  Animals 
affected  with  scour  or  purging  resort  with  good  benefit 
to  it.  Such  coarse  tufts,  when  left  uneaten  during 
the  summer,  become  so  tough  and  weedy  that  no 
stock  will  eat  them  ;  they  destroy  the  finer  herbage 
near  them,  and  are  finally  rotted  down  in  the  ensuing 
winter,"   IV. 


^ESCHYNANTHUS    MARMOR- 
ATUS,  Moore* 

This  is  the  ornamental  climber  that  is  well  known 
in  gardens  as  -E.  zebrinus,  but  which  is  scarcely,  or 
perhaps  not  at  all  known  to  gardeners  as  .'E.  mar- 
moratus,  and  as  it  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of 
a  point  in  botanical  nomenclature,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  attention  to  the  name.     It  is  the 
custom  of  nurserymen  when  they  have  introduced  a 
plant  which  they  believe  to  be  new,  either  to  send  it 
to  some  botanical  establishment  to  get  it  named,  or 
to   give   it   a  name   of  their   own   coining,    without 
taking  the  trouble  to  find  out  if  it  is  a  plant  already 
known,  and  this  latter  practice  is  unfortunately  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  one  :  I  say  unfortunately,  for  the 
reason  that  after  a  few  years  it  sometimes  is  impos- 
sible to  identify  the  plant  with  the  name.    Suppose  A. 
introduces  a  plant  which  he  calls  J —  s — ,  and  in  his 
catalogue  gives  a  description  of  it,  which  perhaps  is  suffi- 
cient to  convey  a  general  idea  of  what  the  plant  is  like, 
but  which  is  utterly  insufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
allied  species  that  may  exist,  and  of  which  A.  knows 
nothing.  This  plant  is  distributed  in  gardens  under  the 
name  A.  has  given  it,  and  perhaps  escapes  the  botanist's 
notice  for  several  years,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  botanical 
description  may  be  published    of  it,  and  possibly  no 
specimen  of  it  is  preserved  in  a  public  herbarium. 
After  a  few  years,  say  ten  or  twelve,   some  one  who 
has  a  plant  named  J —  s—  may  want  to  know  some- 
thing about  it,  and  if  it  is  correctly  named  ;  but  how  is 
he  to  ascertain  this?     There  is  no  proper  description, 
figure,  or  specimen  preserved  of  the  original   thing, 
and,     as    sometimes    happens,      other    and    nearly 
allied  species  may  meanwhile  have  been  introduced, 
and  confused  with  it  in  gardens,  so  that  there  may  be 
two  or  more  distinct  plants  cultivated  under  the  one 
name,  and  it  would  often  be  a  matter   of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  perhaps  an  impossibility,  to  trace  out 
which    of   them    was    the    plant   which   A.    called 
J —  s—  ;    whereas,    had    the    plant    been    properly 
described,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty.     It 
being   doubtful,    therefore,    as   to   what,  is   the   true 
J —  s — ,  we  will  suppose  that  B.  describes  in  a  proper 
manner  the  plant,  or  one  of  the  plants,  cultivated 
under  that  name,   but  giving  it  a  different  specific 
name,  say  J —  m — ;    should  not  the  name  J — s — 
hereafter     be    discarded,    and    the    name  J —   m— 
be   substituted   in   its   place?     Assuredly   it   should, 
for    on    the    one    hand    neither   the    gardener    ner 
the    botanist    can    with     certainty    determine    if    a 
plant    that    is    called  J—  s—  in  gardens    is   really 
the    one   that   A.    intended  to   be  so  called,  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  very  easy  to  determine 
if  the  plant  cultivated  as  J —  m—  was  the  one  that 
B.  described  as  such,  that  is,  if,  as  before  stated,  h: 
had  properly  described  the   plant,   for   there  unfor- 
tunately exist  botanical  descriptions  from  which  it  is 

*  AZ,  mamtoratus,   Moore,  in  Lindlcy  and  Paxton's  Flower 
Garden,  ui.,  p.  56,  No.  522. 
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as  impossible  to  determine  a  plant  as  it  is  from  a 
nurseryman's  catalogue,  though  this  difficulty  is  often 
overcome  through  dried  specimens  having  been  pre- 
served. /Eschynanthus  marmoratus  offers  a  similar 
case  to  the  above.  In  the  Allgemeint  Gartenzcititng, 
1S51,  xlx  ,  p.  371,  is  given  a  list  of  the  species  of 
/Eschynanthus  cultivated  in  gardens  at  that  date,  and 
among  those  of  which  little  is  known  is  cited  "  /Esch. 
zebrinus,  Van  Houtte  Cat.  1S51,  Java."  This  list  is 
translated  in  Lindley  and  Paxton's  Flower  Garden, 
iii.,  p.  14,  and  on  p.  56  of  this  same  work  is  a 
description  of  .E.  marmoratus  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  the 
Apothecaries' Garden,  Chelsea,  under  which  he  states 
that  "This  is  the  *-E.  zebrinus  of  English  gardens, 
and  is  probably  the  /E,  zebrinus,  Hort.  Van  Houtte 
{Walp.  J?t'J>.,vi.,  p.  521).  It  cannot,  however,  be 
the  /E.  zebrinus  of  Paxton's  Bot.  Diet.,  for  that  is 
stated  to  have  scarlet  flowers."  This  being  the  case, 
and  there  being  no  description  of  ^E.  zebrinus,  Van 
Houtte,  which  renders  it  doubtful  if  the  plant  now 
grown  in  some  gardens  under  that  name  is  really  the 
plant  to  which  Van  Houtte  gave  that  name,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  undeterminable  name  .E.  zebrinus 
should  be  discarded  for  the  determinable  one  of  .E. 
marmoratus.  The  following  is  a  description  of  ^E, 
marmoratu?,  taken  from  a  specimen  sent  to  me  in 
October,  1879,  by  Mr.  Lynch,  the  Curator  of  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens  : — 

Stem  climbing,  glabrous.  Leaves  opposite,  gla- 
brous ;  petiole,  \—  4  inch  long;  blade,  2\ — 4  inches 
long,  1  —  \\  inch  broad,  bnceolate-acuminate,  some- 
times oblique,  fleshy,  margins  obscurely  toothed, 
upper  surface  pale  green  marbled  with  dark  green, 
the  position  of  the  teeth  indicated  by  dark  purple, 
under-surface  pallid  marbled  with  purple.  Flowers 
axillary,  solitary ;  pedicels  3—4  lines  long,  five- 
angled,  having  a  very  few  scattered  hairs.  Calyx 
5-parted  to  the  base,  segments  very  narrow,  subulate, 
rather  spreading  8 — 10  inches  long,  hairy,  brownish 
purple.  Corolla  15  — 16  lines  long,  curved,  con- 
stricted below  the  middle,  glabrous  and  dull  green 
outside  except  the  margins  of  the  short  rounded  lobes 
which  are  red-brown  and  ciliate  ;  inside  the  upper 
part  is  glabrous  and  of  a  dark  chestnut-red,  the  lower 
part  green,  with  a  dense  ring  of  glassy  purple-pointed 
hairs  at  base,  and  a  few  scattered  ones  above.  Sta- 
mens considerably  exserted,  anthers  violaceous.  Style 
exserted  after  the  pollen  is  shed,  covered  with  purple 
hairs  ;  ovary  green,  glabrous.  N.  E,  Brown,  Kew. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  MUMMY 
GARLANDS. 

In  an  interesting  article  which  appeared  not  long 
since  in  the  Academy,  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards 
describes  some  curious  additions  to  the  Boolak 
Museum.  Several  of  the  royal  mummies  discovered 
last  }ear  at  Dayr-el-baharee  were,  it  will  be 
remembered,  found  garlanded  with  flowers,  those 
flowers  being  for  the  most  part  in  as  perfect  preserva- 
tion as  the  specimen  plants  in  a  "  Hortus  Siccus." 
M.  Arthur  Rhone,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Le  Temps,  has 
described  the  extremely  curious  way  in  which  these 
garlands  are  woven.  They  consist  of  the  petals  and 
sepals  of  various  flowers,  detached  from  their  stems, 
and  enclosed  each  in  a  folded  leaf  of  either  the 
Egyptian  Willow  (Salix  salsaf)  or  the  Mimusops 
Kummel  Bruce.  The  floral  ornaments  thus  devised 
were  then  arranged  in  rows  (the  points  being  all  set 
one  way)  and  connected  by  means  of  a  thread  of  Date- 
leaf  fibre  woven  in  a  kind  of  chain  stitch.  The 
whole  resembles  a  coarse  "edging  "  of  vegetable  lace 
work.  Among  the  flowers  thus  preserved  are  the 
bright  blue  blossoms  of  the  Delphinium  orientale,  or 
Larkspur;  the  blue  Lotus,  or  Nymphsea  ccerulea  ;  the 
white  of  Nyraphrea  Lotus,  with  pink-tipped  sepals  ; 
the  blossoms  of  the  Sesbania  segyptiaca ;  and  the 
orange-hued  flower  of  the  Carthamus  tinctorius,  or 
Safflowerj  so  largely  employed  as  a  dye  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley.  The  dried  fruit,  as 
well  as  the  dried  yellow  blossom,  of  the  Acacia 
nilotica  is  likewise  present  ;  and  mention  is  also  made 
of  the  blossom  of  a  species  of  Water  Melon  now 
extinct.  The  foregoing  are  all  interwoven  in  the  gar- 
lands in  which  the  mummy  of  Amenhotep  I.  was 
elaborately  swathed.  With  others  of  the  royal 
mummies  were  found  fine  detached  specimens  of  both 
kinds  of  Lotus,  the  blue  and  the  white,  with  stems, 
blossoms,  and  seed-pods  complete.  Still  more 
interesting  is  it  to  learn  that  upon  the  mummy  of  the 
priest  Nebsoohi,  maternal  grandfather  of  the  king 
Pinotem    II.    (XXI5t    Dynasty),    there   was  found  a 


specimen  of  the  Lichen  known  to  botanists  as  the 
Parmelia  furfuracea.  This  plant  is  indigenous  to  the 
islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  whence  it  must 
have  been  brought  to  Egypt  at,  or  before,  the  period 
of  the  Her-Hor  Dynasty  (b.c.  iioo  or  B.C.  1200). 
Under  the  Arabic  name  of  "  Kheba,"  it  is  sold  by  the 
native  druggists  in  Cairo  to  this  day. 

These  frail  relics  of  many  a  vanished  spring  have 
been  arranged  for  the  Boolak  Museum  with  exquisite 
skill  by  that  eminent  traveller  and  botanist,  Dr. 
Schweinfurth.  Classified,  mounted,  and,  so  to  say, 
illustrated  by  modern  examples  of  the  same  flowers 
and  plants,  they  fill  eleven  cases — a  collection 
absolutely  unique,  and  likely  ever  to  remain  so.  The 
hues  of  these  old-world  flowers  are  said  to  be  as 
brilliant  as  those  of  their  modern  prototypes  ;  and, 
but  for  the  labels  which  show  them  to  be  three 
thousand  years  apart,  no  ordinary  observer  could  dis- 
tinguish between  those  which  were  buried  with  the 
Pharaohs,  and  those  which  were  gathered  and  dried 
only  a  few  months  ago.    The  Field  Naturalist, 


PEPPERMINT    GROWING    IN 

AMERICA. 

As  is  well  known,  the  cultivation  of  Peppermint  at 
Mitcham  is  one  of  the  chief  crops  in  the  famed  medi- 
cal and  herb  gardens  that  abound  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Oil  of  Peppermint  distilled  from  Mitcham- 
grown  plants  is  celebrated  throughout  the  world,  and 
consequently  realises  the  highest  price  of  any  Pepper- 
mint oil  in  the  market.  Two  qualities  of  Peppermint 
oil,  however,  are  distilled  at  Mitcham,  furnished  by 
plants  of  totally  different  habits,  as  seen  growing  in 
the  Peppermint  fields.  They  are  distinguished  as  the 
White  and  Black  Peppermint,  the  first  being  known 
to  botanists  as  Mentha  piperita  var.  officinalis,  and 
the  second  as  M.  piperita  var.  vulgaris.  A  field  of 
White  Peppermint  is  of  a  bright  green,  the  individual 
stems  of  the  plants  being  also  of  a  lightish  green- 
white  ;  the  black  form  is  of  a  much  darker  green,  and 
the  stems  are  of  a  purplish  colour.  It  grows  to  a 
greater  height  than  the  white  form,  and  is  much  more 
robust  in  habit.  The  oil,  though  produced  in  greater 
quantity  from  this  variety,  is  not  so  highly  valued,  as 
it  has  a  less  delicate  flavour.  Peppermint,  besides 
being  grown  at  Mitcham,  is  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  and  Herts,  as 
well  as  in  France,  Germany,  and  Southern  India,  and 
on  a  very  large  scale  in  America.  An  account  of  the 
cultivation  recently  appeared  in  Nkv  Remedies,  from 
which  the  following  notes  are  gathered. 

The  account  is  descriptive  of  a  visit  to  Wayne 
County,  in  New  York  State.  It  is  now  upwards  of 
fifty  years  since  Peppermint  was  first  cultivated  in 
that  locality  for  its  oil ;  the  first  attempt  in  America 
being  made  in  Massachusetts.  For  many  years  it 
has  also  been  grown  in  a  few  counties  in  Ohio,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Upper  Canada  (Ontario).  Its  growth 
in  Michigan  was  first  undertaken  in  1S55,  and  has 
since  steadily  increased.  Western  New  York,  how- 
ever, produces  the  largest  quantity  of  oil,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  products  of  that  region  are  characterised 
by  a  finer  aroma  than  that  produced  in  most  other 
localities  in  America.  Of  late  growers  and  refiners 
have  devoted  special  attention  to  the  selection  of  the 
best  varieties  of  the  plant,  and  to  the  qualities  of  the 
product.  In  Wayne  County  alone  more  than  3000 
acres  of  Mint  are  cultivated  annually,  with  an  average 
yield  of  about  20  lb.  of  oil  to  the  acre,  or  a  total 
yearly  production  of  over  60,000  lb. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  production  of  oil  of 
Peppermint  throughout  the  world  is  about  90,000  lb., 
which  would  show  that  by  far  the  largest  portion — 
certainly  two-thirds — comes  from  the  Wayne  County, 
New  York,  region.  The  Peppermint  harvest  com- 
mences in  America  early  in  August,  or  as  soon  as  the 
plant  is  in  flower  (by  which  time  it  will  have  attained 
a  height  of  about  2  feet  or  upwards),  and  continues 
into  September,  warm  or  hot  weather  being  essential 
at  harvest  lime  that  the  plant  may  produce  oil  abun- 
dantly. The  first  crop  is  the  best,  the  second  year's 
of  less  value,  and  the  third  year  the  ground  may  be 
again  ploughed,  and  the  crop  allowed  to  spring  up 
from  the  broken  roots.  The  yield  in  the  third  year, 
when  the  ground  is  treated  in  this  manner,  is  some- 
what less  than  that  of  the  first  year.  After  this  the 
land  should  be  devoted  for  a  time  to  some  other  crop. 
Not  only  is  the  yield  most  abundant  in  the  first  year, 
but  the  crop  is  more  free  from  weeds  than  during  the 
subsequent   years,    and    the    oil   is    correspondingly 


purer.  The  weed  which  causes  most  trouble  is  the 
Broom-weed,  Mare's-tail,  or  Fire-weed  (Erecthite 
hieracifolia),  a  Composite  yielding  a  volatile  oil  which 
is  bitter  and  pungent,  and  by  its  presence  impairs  the 
naturally  fresh,  penetrating,  and  delicious  taste  of  the 
pure  oil  of  Peppermint. 

The  Mint  is  cut  with  a  sickle,  scythe,  or  mowing- 
machine,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  cultivator. 
After  cutting  it  is  allowed  to  wither  in  the  sun  for  five 
or  six  hours,  and  is  then  raked  into  "cocks,"  where 
it  remains  a  short  time  before  being  distilled.  This 
process  is  found  to  give  a  larger  yield  of  oil,  and  to 
improve  the  odour  of  the  product.  It  is  not  every 
cultivator  that  is  provided  with  a  still,  but  stills  are 
found  distributed  about  the  Peppermint  region  at 
convenient  distances.  Some  are  of  the  most  pri- 
mitive character,  while  others  are  constructed  more 
elaborately.  The  apparatus  and  method  differ  from 
that  employed  in  Europe,  where  the  fire  is  applied  to 
the  still.  In  America  the  still  consists  of  a  wooden 
tub  or  vat  of  heavy  staves  hooped  with  iron.  The 
withered  Mint  is  packed  into  the  vat  by  treading  with 
the  feet  until  the  vat  is  full,  when  a  cover,  made 
steam-tight  with  rubber  packing,  is  fastened  down 
with  screw  clamps.  A  steam-pipe  connects  the  lower 
part  of  the  vat  with  a  steam-boiler,  and  another  pipe 
from  the  centre  of  the  cover  connects  the  vat  with  the 
condensing  worm.  The  latter  varies  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  still,  but  becomes  pro- 
gressively smaller  towards  the  outlet.  The  worm  is 
so  placed  as  to  have  a  constant  stream  of  cold  running 
water  surrounding  it.  The  steam  from  the  boiler 
being  admitted  to  the  vat  at  a  pressure  of  30  to  40  lb., 
the  oil  of  the  Mint  is  volatilised  and  mixed 
with  the  steam  condensed  in  the  worm.  The  mixed 
oil  and  water  are  collected  in  the  receiver,  where  the 
difference  in  their  specific  gravity  causes  them  to 
separate.  No  attempt  is  made  to  re-distil  the  water 
which  separates,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  oil  which 
is  held  in  solution  doubtless  results  from  this  lack  of 
economy. 

The  oil  is  packed  in  tin  cans,  or  glass  demijohns, 
holding  about  20  lb.  each.  The  glass  demijohns  are 
much  the  best  when  the  oil  is  to  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  its  good  qualities  are  more  fully 
retained,  and  it  is  less  liable  to  discoloration.  From 
the  oil  thus  produced  the  refiners  and  exporters  make 
their  selections,  and  upon  their  judgment  in  selecting, 
skill  in  refining,  and  their  honesty,  as  well  as  the 
care  used  in  excluding  foreign  plants  from  the  crop, 
depends  the  quality  of  the  oil  found  in  the  market. 
It  is  very  probable  that  most  of  the  adulteration 
which  this  oil  undergoes  takes  place  after  it  has  left 
the  hands  of  the  original  refiners  and  dealers.  At  the 
present  time  Wayne  County,  New  York,  grows, 
refines,  and  exports  the  greater  quantity  of  all  the  oil 
of  Peppermint  grown  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Oil  of  Peppermint  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
turpentine,  and  also  with  oil  of  Hemlock.  Pure  oil 
of  Peppermint,  as  exported  from  Wayne  County,  is 
colourless,  and  resembles  the  English  oil,  except  that 
its  odour  and  taste  are  somewhat  less  pungent  and 
penetrating.  The  oil  deteriorates  with  age,  and  the 
aroma  becomes  more  faint  ;  after  a  certain  number  of 
years  it  thickens,  and  the  colour  becomes  of  a 
yellowish  tinge  ;  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  air  it  be- 
comes resinous. 


LOCKINGE    HOUSE 

Is  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Lloyd  Lindsay» 
Bart.,  in  Berkshire,  and  is  situate  in  a  nicely-wooded 
and  undulating  park  about  5  miles  from  the  Wantage 
Road  Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  whence 
a  steam  tram  runs  in  connection  with  the  up  and  down 
trains  to  the  ancient  town  of  Wantage,  and  in  one  of 
which  the  writer  found  himself  one  day  last  summer 
jogging  along  for  the  subject  of  this  notice,  and 
where,  unfortunately,  he  had  only  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  "run  through"  the  extensive 
and  well-kept  gardens  and  grounds,  as  he  had  to 
leave  in  time  to  catch  the  next  down  train,  and  he 
mentions  this  fact  so  that  your  readers  may  understand 
that  his  notice  of  the  gardens,  &c,  must  necessarily 
be  a  passing  one. 

The  house  and  grounds  in  connection  therewith  are 
very  picturesque — the  latter,  which  are  laid  out  with 
great  taste  and  skill,  having  many  interesting  features 
of  undulating  lawn,  specimens  and  masses  of  hand- 
some trees  and  bushes,  and — 

"  Silvery  streams  where  green  boughs  meet," 
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and  which  are  well  under  control,  as  evinced  by  (he 
variety  of  forms  in  which  they  appear — here  descend- 
ing over  huge  boulders  and  shedding  refreshing 
sprays  over  the  Ferns  which  are  growing  on  the  rocky 
banks — there  under  rustic  bridges  and  projecting 
rocks,  and  again  shooting  forth  in  sundry  directions 
from  a  variety  of  grotesque  figures,  &c.  In  short,  the 
grounds  in  character  are  a  combination  of  the  romantic 
and  beautiful,  which  when  contrasted  with  the  fine 
masses  of  foliage  and  flower  which  meet  the  eye 
among  the  clumps  and  banks  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  one  forming  a  striking  contrast  and  happy 
relief  to  the  other,  together  with  nice  vistas  through 
choice  Conifers  and  shrubs  in  the  background,  and 
the  pretty  and  well-kept  flower  garden  in  front  of  the 
mansion  on  the  opposite  slope,  complete  as  pleasing 
a  picture  as  the  eye  need  wish  to  rest  on,  and  in  the 
execution  of  which  the  landscape  artist  made  the 
most  of  the  natural  surroundings  of  the  scene.  How* 
ever,  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  may  as  well  say  that 
the  object  of  my  hurried  visit  was  to  see  the  Grapes. 
Yes  ;  to  see  the  Lockinge  Grapes  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  my  visit,  and  what  I  saw  in  the  six  large 
vineries  there  amply  repaid  me  for  my  journey 
thither. 

Those  of  your  readers  whose  good  fortune  it  may 
have  been  to  see  the  fine  examples  of  Grapes  which 
Mr.  J.  Atkins,  Sir  Robert's  able  gardener,  has  from 
time  to  time  staged  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  and 
other  societies'  meetings,  may  have  gone  away  with 
the  idea  that  the  Vines  at  Lockinge  were  lightly 
cropped  ;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  but  the  re- 
verse, inasmuch  as  each  rod  was  carrying  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  bunches  each,  and  every  one  of  which 
(second  Hamburgh  house)  was  the  counterpart  of  its 
fellow,  and  fine  in  berry  and  finish.  The  crop  of  Mus- 
cats, while  devoid  of  sensational  bunches,  was  neverthe- 
less a  splendid  and  somewhat  remarkable  one— splen- 
did on  account  of  the  evenness  and  size  of  bunches  and 
berries,  and  promising  good  finish  of  the  same  ;  and 
seeing  that  the  Vines  were  carrying  from  30  lb.  to 
35  lb.  of  fruit  each,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there 
was  not  a  small  or  shanked  berry  to  be  seen  in  the 
house  ;  in  short,  it  was  as  fine  a  house  of  Muscats  as 
any  man  need  wish  to  see,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Alicantes  and  other  late  varieties.  The  vine- 
ries are,  when  viewed  from  the  outside,  apparently  of 
moderate  height  and  length  of  rafter,  but  in  reality 
they  are  lofty  houses.  This  is  through  the  site  for 
the  vineries  and  borders  having  been  excavated  to  a 
considerable  depth  in  the  chalk,  and  the  surface  of 
the  made  borders  are,  I  should  think,  12  or  18  inches 
lower  than  that  of  the  soil  immediately  in  front  of 
them,  thus  forming  a  capital  receptacle  for  water,  of 
which,  owing  to  the  natural  situation  of  the  place  and 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  it  would,  I  should  think,  be 
impossible  for  the  Vines  to  have  too  much  at  the  roots. 
The  borders  are  made  of  red  loam  from  the  downs, 
bones,  &c.  ;  and  the  Vines,  one  and  all,  as  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  are  in  capital 
condition  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  other 
remarks  of  indoor  fruit,  also  to  the  plants  in  the 
numerous  stoves,  greenhouses,  conservatories,  pits, 
&c.  Among  the  plants  there  are  some  nice  pieces  of 
•hoice  Fern,  foliage  plants,  and  Orchids ;  of  the 
latter  there  is  a  large,  fine-grown  batch  of  Calanthes 
Veitchii  and  lutea  in  pans. 

The  kitchen  gardens,  like  the  ranges  of  glass, 
&c,  have  been  made  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  are  extensive,  well  cropped  with  an  assort- 
ment of  vegetables  and  small  fruit  trees,  and  en- 
closed by  lofty  and  substantially  built  brick  walls, 
which  are  wired  and  covered  with  choice  fruit  trees, 
such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears,  and 
Plums. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  principal  range  of  glass- 
houses, and  high  above  them,  is  a  large  reservoir, 
whence  the  water  is  laid  on  to  the  numerous  houses 
and  kitchen  gardens,  in  which  latter  hydrants  are 
fixed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  each  other.  This 
is  an  accommodation  that  cannot  be  too  highly  prized 
by  gardeners,  inasmuch  as  one  man  during  a  dry 
season  with  a  short  length  of  hose  can  do  as  much 
work,  and  do  it  more  efficiently  too,  as  ten  men 
would  do  where  this  accommodation  did  not  exist. 
Mr.  Atkins,  to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for  the  fine 
condition  of  his  gardens  and  everything  in  them, 
informed  me  that  in  a  large  orchard  a  short  distance 
from  the  gardens  he  had  a  good  crop  of  Apples — an 
exceptional  case  this  year — and  that  trees  of  the  King 
Pippin  variety  were  heavily  cropped.  H,  W.  W. 


THE    LIQUIDAMBAR,    OR 

SWEET   GUM. 

There  seems  to  have  been  great  diversity  ol 
opinion  amongst  the  older  botanists  as  to  the  natural 
affinities  of  this  genus.  Some  included  it  in  a  large 
and  incongruous  order,  including  all  those  trees  with 
catkins,  as  Oaks,  Beeches,  Willows,  and  Planes. 
Some  made  it  an  order  by  itself,  called  Balsamaceae  ; 
more  recent  authorities,  however,  class  it  with  the 
Witch  Hazels  of  North  America.  The  catkins  of 
the  female  flowers  are  globose,  and  resemble 
those  of  the  Plane  externally.  The  trees  them- 
selves that  are  hardy  in  this  country  are  much  like 
Maples.  Apparently  only  three  species  are  known, 
inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  South  of  Asia,  especially  Java. 

Liquidambar  styraciflua  is  the  best  known  species 
in  this  country,  and  the  most  ornamental.  It  inhabits 
the  United  States,  extending  southwards  into  Mexico, 
where  it  attains  its  maximum  dimensions  in  swampy 
or  wet  places,  near  rivers.  Thirty  or  40  feet  is  the 
average  height  of  the  tree  in  this  country,  but  if 
planted  in  a  sheltered,  moist  place,  it  attains  the 
height  of  60  or  So  feet.  It  grows  slowly,  and  with 
a  little  attention  can  be  kept  in  pyramidal  shape, 
forming  at  once  a  highly  ornamental  and  interesting 
tree  for  the  lawn  or  pleasure-ground  ;  or,  if  planted 
near  the  margin  of  large  clumps,  or  on  islets  on  orna- 
mental water,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  the 
most  pleasing  effects.  The  leaves  are  acutely  five- 
lobed,  and  serrated  with  woolly  tufts  at  the  conjunc- 
tion ol  the  veins  beneath.  They  have  a  dark  green 
leathery  appearance,  and  when  ripening  in  autumn 
become  a  blaze  of  deep  purplish-red  and  orange.  The 
bark  is  corky  and  fissured,  but  at  a  little  distance  is 
hidden  by  the  dense  leafage.  Beneath  the  bark  all 
parts  of  the  tree  are  pervaded  by  a  resin  of  a  sweet 
balsamic  fragrance.  This  substance  is  most  highly 
developed  in  warm  countries,  and  exudes  sponta- 
neously from  any  wound  in  the  bark.  It  is  of  a  clear 
or  amber  transparent  colour,  whence  the  generic  name 
of  the  tree  from  "liquidum,"  fluid,  and  "ambar," 
amber. 

The  best  is  obtained  by  purposely  making  in- 
cisions in  the  bark,  and  a  second-rate  quality  by 
boiling  the  bark  and  branches,  when  the  oily  material 
floats  on  the  surface  and  is  skimmed  off.  Another 
mode  of  obtaining  it  is  by  putting  the  inner  bark  in  a 
bag  and  submitting  it  to  pressure.  This  substance  is 
used  medicinally  in  several  countries,  and  to  a  small 
extent  in  this.  It  is  supposed  to  possess  healing  and 
balsamic  properties,  and  in  some  degree  to  be  stimu- 
lating and  expectorant,  while  an  oil  extracted  from 
the  same  substance  is  used  in  perfumery.  The  heart- 
wood  of  the  tree  is  dark,  with  a  beautiful  compact 
grain,  and  furniture  made  of  it  has  a  handsome 
appearance.  The  product  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
following  tree,  has  superseded  the  storax  of  the 
ancients,  which  was  obtained  from  Styrax  officinale, 
a  low  tree  inhabiting  South  Europe. 

L.  imberbe,  otherwise  known  as  L.  orientale,  a  low 
tree  inhabiting  Asia  Minor,  seldom  exceeds  6  feet  in 
height  in  England.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  Acer  campestre,  the  common  small-leaved  Maple. 
The  leaves  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  L.  styra- 
ciflua, with  shorter  blunter  lobes,  and  glabrous  be- 
neath ;  hence  the  specific  name  "imberbe,"  beard- 
less. As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  much  inferior  to  the 
North  American  one,  but  interesting  on  account  of  its 
relationship.  Although  presenting  the  appearance 
only  of  a  bush  in  tree  form  it  is  worthy  of  a  place 
amongst  other  deciduous  subjects,  or  as  an  isolated 
specimen  on  grass  where  a  large  tree  would  be  inad- 
missible. Its  economic  uses  are  the  same  as  that  of 
the  former  tree. 

L.  altingia  is  a  noble  tree,  inhabiting  the  forests  of 
the  West  of  Java,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  200 
feet,  and  is  found  at  elevations  of  2000  or  3000  feet. 
The  wood  is  reddish,  and  afterwards  brown,  of  a 
beautiful  compact  grain,  and,  like  its  congeners, 
redolent  of  a  grateful  balsamic  odour.  The  leaves  are 
ovate-oblong  acuminate  and  serrate,  quite  a  different 
type  from  the  other  species.  As  might  be  expected, 
it  is  not  hardy  in  this  country.  L.  chinensis,  some- 
times seen  planted  against  a  wall  in  the  open  air, 
appears  to  be  synonymous  with  this  species.  In 
severe  winters  it  gets  killed  to  the  ground. 

The  hardy  species  are  propagated  by  layers,  or 
imported  seeds — preferably  the  latter,  because  trees 
produced  from  layers  seldom  or  never  make  such 
handsome  specimens  as  those  from  seed.   Observer. 
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The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees.— In  answer  to  one  or  two  points  in  "  X.'s  " 
note  in  to-day's  Gart/etiers1  Chronicle,  p.  756,  allow 
me  to  say  that  what  I  write  is  simply  in  my  individual 
capacity  as  an  old  amateur  horticulturist  who  has  had 
every  chance  of  seeing  the  working  of  all  the  three 
committees  of  the  Society,  and  nut  in  any  way  as  a 
member  of  Council,  or  as  "  the  exponent  of  the  views 
of  the  Council."  "X."  writes  : — "Mr.  Wilson  docs 
not  deny  the  assertion,  not  made  by  me,  but  still  in 
these  columns,  that  sometimes  only  five  or  six  mem- 
bers out  of  perhaps  twenty  present  vote  certificates." 
It  is  a  fact  that  sometimes  this  small  number  only 
vote.  I  cannot  see  the  objection  to  it  ;  there  is  a 
large  body  at  their  back  who,  in  the  case,  say,  of  a 
Rose  or  a  Croton,  do  not  know  Roses  or  Crotons 
sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  judge  the  novelty,  and 
yet  who,  if  there  was  a  suspicion  of  favouritism,  would 
vote.  In  the  great  shows,  where  the  awards  are  most 
important,  there  are  only  about  two  or  three  judges 
to  each  class  of  plants,  and  these,  I  believe,  are,  for 
want  of  all-round  men,  usually  "  speciality  men."  If 
it  would  please  anybody,  and  the  committee  were 
asked  all  to  hold  up  their  hands  for  or  against,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  would  be  happy  to  do  so,  but  I 
cannot  see  that  hands  held  up  in  ignorance  strengthen 
an  award.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  if  everybody 
on  the  committee  knew  all  plants,  but  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  we  get  to  this.  A  very  able  man, 
who  had  filled  several  high  positions,  said  to  me  many 
years  ago,  when  I  was  complaining  of  some  deficiency 
in  people,  "  You  should  not  expect  better  bread  than 
can  be  made  from  Wheat."  This  was  a  lesson  I  have 
never  forgotten.  I  believe  the  professional  members 
of  the  committee  are  as  good  as  can  be  found  in  the 
country  within  reach  ;  as  to  the  amateurs,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  competent  men  with  time  at  their  dis- 
posal, who  live  near  enough  to  London  to  allow  them 
to  attend  at  all  regularly  ;  and  yet  amateurs  are  an 
essential  element,  representing  the  opinions  of  a  most 
important  class.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  satisfy 
everybody;  if  an  exhibitor  does  not  get  a  certificate 
for  a  favourite  plant  he  is  apt  to  think  the  judges 
incompetent.  Lilies  are  the  plants  I  have  worked  at 
most,  and  I  think  I  know  their  points,  but  have  more 
than  once  taken  up  one  which  I  believed  worthy  of  a 
First-class  Certificate,  and  taken  it  home  again  some 
what  disappointed,  but  on  knowingthegroundsof  rejec- 
tion recognised  that  there  was  something  in  them.  At 
the  beginning  of  "  X.'s  "  note  he  regrets  my  objecting 
to  reforms.  I  have  had  hard  things  said  of  me  for  sug- 
gesting rather  sweeping  alterations.  When  blamed 
both  ways  people  are  apt  to  fancy  themselves  right. 
I  think  the  note  which  follows  "X.'s,"  p.  757, 
answers  the  "  visitor's  voting."  With  regard  to  what 
my  friend  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  says  of  Malva  raoschata 
alba,  it  did  get  a  First-class  Certificate.  I  was  pre- 
sent, and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  did  not  vote  either 
way.  When  it  was  brought  forward  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  committee,  including  old  experienced  nur- 
serymen, rather  to  my  astonishment,  did  not  know  it 
and  much  admired  it.  It  had  been  given  me  many 
years  ago  at  Bitton,  and  had  been  much  admired  in 
my  garden.  The  committee  knew  much  more  than 
the  public,  therefore  here  was  a  case  where  there 
should  have  been  a  certificate  that  the  plant  was  a 
desirable  one,  not  new,  but  little  known  in  cultiva- 
tion. If  I  remember  rightly,  Chionodoxa  Lucilizc 
when  first  brought  before  the  committee  had  been 
grown  in  a  frame,  and  we  had  thoroughly  good 
evidence  that  the  plant  was  hardy  and  had  bloomed 
as  well  in  the  open  border  ;  the  committee  refused  the 
certificate  "till  a  plant  grown  out-of-doors  was  exhi- 
bited ;  "  it  then  was  at  once  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate.   George  F.  Wilson. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  these  cannot 

be  belter  seen  than  by  the  remedies  that  are  pro- 
posed, amongst  which  the  most  impracticable  is  that 
of"X."  In  the  first  place  the  committee— I  speak 
of  the  Floral — is  much  too  large,  and  this  is  one 
cause  of  the  discontent.  I  have  seen  a  plant  or  flower 
passed  round,  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  know 
anything  about  it,  there  was  so  much  talking  going 
on  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  eminent  horticulturists 
as  visitors  are  not  supposed  to  be  present  until  after 
the  committee's  decisions  are  given.  "X.'s"  recom- 
mendations, too,  seem  to  me  inconsistent  ;  he  says 
persons  ought  to  take  an  independent  position,  and 
yet  he  says  further  on  they  are  to  follow  the  lead  of 
some  one.  I  believe  the  best  plan  would  be  to  divide 
the  committee,  give  plants  to  one  section,  and  flowers 
to  the  other,  for  I  contend  if  I  grow  Orchids  and 
know  nothing  of  florists'  flowers,  I  have  no  right  to 
give  a  vote  on  one  of  the  latter,  and  vice  versd* 
"X."  may  tell  me  to  follow  some  good  leader,  but  I 
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have  seen  good  leaders  take  opposite  sides  on  a 
question,  and  then  what  is  to  be  done?  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  undue  influence  exercised  as  to 
membership,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  usual 
names  one  finds  were  divided,  as  I  say,  very  effi- 
cient committees  would  be  formed.  I  think,  too, 
the  numbers  given  pro  and  con  for  each  subject  ought 
to  be  publicly  recorded.  A  Former  Member  of  Com- 
mittee, 

May  I  suggest  to  the  Council,  wiih  whom  rests 

the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  various  com- 
mittees, the  desirability  of  changing  their  manner  of 
selection  to  some  such  system  as  the  following :  —At  the 
last  meeting  in  each  year  let  the  Secretary  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chairman  of  the  day  of  each  committee, 
a  list  of  the  names  of  those  members  who  retire  by 
rotation  or  otherwise,  with  a  request  to  the  committee 
to  submit  to  the  Council  for  final  approval  the  names 
of  such  gentlemen  as  in  their  opinion  would  be  fit 
and  proper  men  to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  The 
members  of  the  Council  cannot  be  expected 
to  know  everybody,  or  to  remember  the  names 
of  desirable  candidates  at  the  right  moment,  hence 
the  occasional  misfits,  which  have  such  an  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  raise  one's  bump  of  ridicule. 
There  would  be  no  loss  of  dignity  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  in  thus  taking  the  committees  into  their  con- 
fidence in  such  a  matter,  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  if  the  committees  were  made  up  every  year  in 
this  way  the  selection  would  be  a  wider  and  better 
one  than  is  now  made,  and  we  should  have  no  more 
of  the  charges  of  favouritism  which  were  at  one 
time  levelled  at  the  heads  of  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  the  ruling  body.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, under  such  a  method  of  election,  to  put 
so  many  square  men  into  round  holes  as  is  now 
done,  and  I  believe  would  create  more  confidence 
in  the  committees  than  now  exists.  Another  satis- 
factory result  of  such  a  method  of  procedure  would 
be  that  the  retiring  members  would  in  this  way  be 
officially  apprised  of  their  fate,  and  perhaps  would 
also  receive  at  the  same  time  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
their  services,  if  it  is  not  too  late  in  the  day  to 
suggest  the  desirability  of  such  an  innovation.  At 
present  a  man  may  faithfully  and  gratuitously 
serve  the  Society  for  years,  but  when  his  turn  to 
go  arrives  he  goes  without  notice  or  thanks, 
and  only  learns  that  he  is  not  wanted  any  more,  or,  it 
may  be,  for  a  time  only  by  not  finding  his  name  in 
the  new  list,  and  by  the  non-arrival  of  the  usual  com- 
plimentary season  ticket.  I  have  known  men  whose 
practical  knowledge  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  Society  for  years,  and  who  at  considerable  expense 
have  regularly  attended  the  committee  meetings  and 
the  shows,  steadily  doing  the  practical  work  which 
has  kept  the  head  of  the  Society  as  much  out  of  water 
as  it  is,  yet  who  have  been  "  retired  "  without  the 
Society  being  put  to  the  slightest  expense  for  ink  ; 
and  I  have  known  those  men  six  months  after  their 
retirement  pay  for  the  privilege  of  visiting  one  of 
the  Society's  shows  —  after  years  of  good  work 
cheerfully  rendered  in  the  Society's  interests.  I  have, 
too,  heard  their  comments  on  this  shortsighted  and 
ungracious  way  of  doing  things,  but  the  common 
politeness  due  to  your  readers  must  be  my  excuse  for 
not  retailing  them.  But  how  is  it  that  at  South 
Kensington,  of  all  places,  there  is,  and  long  has  been, 
such  an  utter  want  of  tact  and  consideration  in  the 
unpaid  powers  that  be?  -V.  X. 

The  "Archer  Hind"  Aster. — This  handsome 
Aster  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  of  the  genus, 
on  account  of  its  flowering  so  late  in  the  season  ; 
indeed  it  seems  to  be  the  latest  flowering  of  them  all, 
since  during  the  last  week  in  November  it  was  still  in 
full  flower.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  correct  name  of  it  should  be  ascertained,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  an  easy  thing  to  decide, 
since  opinions  differ,  or,  in  other  words,  the  doctors 
disagree.  The  naming  of  an  Aster  is  nearly  always 
an  exceedingly  troublesome  matter,  that  is,  if  it  is 
named  in  a  careful  and  trustworthy  manner,  for  the 
genus  is  a  large  one,  any  many  of  the  species  are  very 
closely  allied  and  difficult  to  discriminate  from  dried 
specimens.  In  the  present  volume  of  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle,  p.  693,  is  the  statement  that  the  "Archer 
Hind"  Aster  is  A.  versicolor;  that  determination 
emanated  from  myself,  since  a  specimen  of  the  plant 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  Editor  for  determining,  and  I 
found  that  it  exactly  matched  a  specimen  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium,  to  which  was  attached  a  label  bearing  the 
name  Aster  versicolor  in  Mr.  Baker's  handwriting. 
This  specimen  is  from  a  plant  cultivated  at  Kew  in 
1S74,  and  was  passed  by  Professor  Asa  Gray,  when 
working  up  the  Asters  at  Kew  last  year,  as  A.  versi- 
color ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  "  Archer 
Hind  "Aster  is  identical  with  that  specimen.  But 
Mr.  Wolley  Dod  was  not  satisfied  with  this  determi- 
nation, since  he  sent  to  Mr.  Baker  a  specimen  for  his 
0pinion,  and  Mr.  Baker  declares  it  to  be  "typical 
^ster  Isevis  "  !  And  now  Mr.  Dod  sends  other  speci- 
mens  of  the  plant  in  question  to  the  Editor,  again 
seeking  to  get  a  proper  name  for  it.  These  specimens 
^aving  been  sent  to  me,  I  have  gone  as  carefully  into 


the  matter  as  the  time  and  material  at  my  disposal 
will  admit.  So  far  as  the  specimens  in  the  Kew  Her- 
barium are  concerned,  it  is  certainly  the  same  as  the 
specimen  named  A.  versicolor  before  alluded  to,  and 
at  that  first  comparison  on  finding  it  to  be  identical 
with  that  specimen  I  did  not  search  any  further,  but 
now,  since  Mr.  Dod  has  questioned  the  correctness  of 
that  name,  I  have  compared  it  with  the  original 
description  of  A.  versicolor  in  Wildenow's  Sf>ccies 
Plantarum,  iii.,  part  3,  p.  2045,  and  finding  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  referred  to  that  species,  I  hunted 
again  for  it  in  the  Herbarium  and  find  that  it  is 
identical  with  specimens  named  Aster  Icevigatus,  Lam., 
by  Asa  Gray,  and  which  according  to  description 
appear  to  be  correctly  determined  ;  it  is  also  the  same 
as  Aster  brumalis,  Nees,  but  that  name  must  give 
place  to  Lamarck's  older  one  of  A.  lasvigatus.  I 
think  it  may  also  be  the  same  as  the  plant  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Register ,  at  t.  1495,  as  Aster  cyaneus, 
though  the  description  that  accompanies  the  plate 
appears  to  be  drawn  up  from  two  or  three  species. 
So  that  the  correct  nomenclature  of  the  "Archer 
Hind  "  Aster  is  : — A.  Isevigatus,  Lam.  (synonyms,  A. 
brumalis,  Nees,  and  probably  A.  cyaneus,  Lindley, 
Bot,  Reg.,  t.  1495,  non  Hoffmann).  As  to  its  being 
Aster  lasvis,  that  appears  to  me  quite  out  of  the 
question,  as  besides  the  difference  in  habit,  A.  Irevis 
having  a  decidedly  panicled  inflorescence,  whilst  in 
this  plant  it  is  racemose  or  at  most  but  very  slightly 
panicled,  the  leaves  of  A.  Icevis  are  distinctly  am- 
plexicaul  and  very  much  broader  based  than  are  those 
of  our  plant,  in  which  they  are  merely  sessile  ;  and 
by  this  character  it  may  easily  be  distinguished  from 
A.  lasvis  ;  the  achenes,  too,  are  glabrous  in  A.  Isevis, 
but  in  A.  Irevigatus  there  are  always  a  few  hairs  to  be 
seen  upon  them  when  viewed  under  a  lens.  N.  E, 
Brown, 

Coreopsis  prsecox.  —  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  may 
expect,  for  the  above,  something  very  much  in  the 
way  of  Helenium  grandiflorum.  If  not  identical  it 
comes  very  near  to  it,  and  I  should  certainly  say  not 
a  Coreopsis  at  all.  A  plant  apparently  identical  with 
either  the  Helenium  or  the  reputed  Coreopsis  precox 
came  to  Mr.  Whitehead's  garden  at  Bickley,  from 
the  late  Mr.  Niven,  as  Leptopoda  brachypoda.  Does 
any  one  know  anything  about  it  ?  T,  D.  Hatfield^ 
Nursery  Road,  Harbome. 

British  Rainfall. — I  am  just  preparing  to  issue 
to  all  the  observers  of  rainfall  known  to  me  blank 
forms  for  the  entry  of  their  records  for  the  year 
shortly  about  to  close.  This  staff  now  exceeds  2000, 
but  still,  as  they  are  not  unfrequently  rather  clustered, 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  country  where  additional 
records  are  needed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  records 
are  already  kept  in  many  places  unknown  to  me,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  invite  com- 
munications from  any  one  who  has  kept  an  accurate 
record,  and  to  supply  either  those  already  observing 
or  contemplating  doing  so  with  a  copy  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  British  observers,  and  with  all  necessary 
blank  forms — all,  I  may  perhaps  as  well  add,  free  of 
charge,  as  our  greatest  requirements  are  ample  and 
accurate  records.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R,S.,62,  Camden 
Square,  London,  N.  IV, 

Brockworth  Park  Pear.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  explain  the  difference  between  that  much 
lauded  Pear,  Brockworth  Park, 'and  the  old  second- 
rate  Bonne  d'Ezee?  At  a  recent  exhibition  a  grower 
having  both  kinds  in  a  collection  expressed  to  me  an 
opinion  that  they  were  synonymous,  which  view  I 
fully  indorse.  A  great  authority  on  such  matters  has 
described  the  former  as  "delicate,  buttery,  melting, 
juicy,  rich,"  &c.  ;  but  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer 
one  equally  eminent,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  two, 
replied,  "  Both  alike— both  worthless."  Now,  if  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
really  made  the  blunder  in  1871  of  giving  a  Eirst- 
class  Certificate  to  an  old  and  comparatively  worth- 
less Pear,  I  think  the  sooner  it  is  corrected  by  some- 
body the  better.  A.  G,  Bridgeman,  Marlow. 

Hardiness  of  Ampelopsis  sempervirens. — 
Some  time  ago  a  correspondence  took  place  in  your 
columns  as  to  the  hardiness  of  Ampelopsis  semper- 
virens (Vitis  striata),  which  we  distributed  in  the 
trade  two  or  three  years  ago.  One  of  our  friends  has 
very  kindly  sent  us,  unsolicited,  the  letter  we  enclose. 
In  one  respect  the  experience  he  narrates  is  even 
more  satisfactory  than  our  own,  for  whilst  our  plants 
survived  the  winter  of  1SS0,  we  could  not  say  they 
were  uninjured.  The  cause  of  this,  we  suppose,  was 
owing  to  their  standing  plunged  in  pots  in  a  rather 
shady  place,  and  therefore  not  being  well  ripened, 
as  the  summer  and  autumn  that  year  were  very  cold 
and  wet,  whilst  the  plants  at  Bryngwyn  would  be 
ripened  against  the  mansion  much  better.  The  free 
growth,  evergreen  foliage,  and  close,  neat  habit, 
which  this  South  American  creeper  possesses,  do 
really  make  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  hitherto  very 
limited  number  of  evergreens  suitable  for  covering 
walls,  when  in  such  a  winter  as  that  of  1880  it  was 


"perfectly  uninjured  without  any  protection  what- 
ever," as  our  correspondent  describes.  J  as.  Back- 
house  t5r»  Son,  York. 

"  I  saw  a  few  days  since  a  very  fine  plant  of  your  new 
Ampelopsis  sempervirens  trained  against  the  mansion  at 
Bryngwyn  near  here,  the  seat  of  James  Rankin,  Esq  , 
M.P.  It  is  a  large  plant  and  in  splendid  health,  and 
Mr,  Nash,  the  gardener,  informed  me  that  it  passed 
through  the  severe  winter  of  1SS0  perfectly  uninjured 
without  any  protection  whatever,  although  the  ther- 
mometer registered  20  or  30  below  zero  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  I  thought  it  might  possibly  interest  you 
to  know  this,  as  I  have  noticed  on  several  occasions  the 
hardiness  of  this  very  distinct  and  beautiful  creeper 
called  in  question.  Henry  R.  Jclman,  Foreman  to 
Cranston's  Nursery  and  Seed  Company,  Limited." 

The  King  Apple. — Since  sending  my  notes  re- 
lating to  the  King  Apple  (p.  723)  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Abbott,  of  Knaresborough.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
of  whom  his  father  obtained  the  trees  of  the  King 
Apple,  or  if  he  knew  where  they  came  from,  but  he 
could  not  tell  me.  If  the  plate  of  Warner's  King 
Apple  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  for  October  be  a 
faithful  representation  it  is  totally  distinct  from  the 
Apple  known  in  Yorkshire  as  the  King  Apple. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  similarity  between  them. 
The  King  Apple  is  quite  a  flat  fruit,  of  irregular 
shape,  with  a  broad  deep-set  eye.  It  has  no  tinge  of 
yellow,  nor  the  slightest  speck  of  russet.  As  I  before 
stated,  it  was  introduced  into  this  neighbourhood, 
and  let  out,  by  Mr.  Abbott's  father  something  like 
sixty  years  ago.  Mr.  Abbott  can  give  no  informa- 
tion from  whom  or  where  his  father  obtained  it.  It 
is  very  strange  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of 
this  Apple.  Can  any  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  give  any  information  as  to  who  was  the 
raiser  of  this  fine  Apple  ?  Probably  also  some  of  your 
readers  maybe  able  to  give  us  all  particulars  as  to 
who  raised  Warner's  King,  and  when  it  was  let  out. 
Who  was  the  Warner  that  the  Apple  is  named  after  ? 
M.  Saul,  Stourton  Castle,  Yorkshire. 

Mealy  Bug.  —  I  venture  to  ask  for  your  advice 
under  the  following  circumstances  : — When  I  took 
charge  of  these  gardens,  three  years  ago  or  more, 
I  found  mealy-bug  in  the  stove  very  bad,  and  I  have 
tried  hard  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  with  the  result  that  it 
spread  from  the  stove  to  the  climbers  in  a  corridor, 
and  has  run  the  whole  length  of  the  house  ;  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  it  will  attack  the 
Vines  (for  it  is  on  a  Plumbago  immediately  over  the 
door  opening  into  the  vinery)  unless  exceptional  steps 
are  taken  to  prevent  its  doing  so.  Perhaps  you  will 
say  that  I  cannot  have  used  the  best  means  possible 
to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  as  I  have  used  Gishurst,  Fir- 
tree  oil  and  paraffin  with  no  other  result  than  to  • 
check  it  for  a  time,  but  not  to  kill  it  outright,  I  can 
only  say  I  have  done  the  best  I  know.  My  master  is 
willing  to  allow  me  to  cut  down  the  climbers  in  both 
stove  and' corridor,  to  have  the  soil  taken  out  of  each 
house,  and  the  plants  carefully  sponged  and  cleaned, 
&c.,'and  taken  away  into  a  house  which  has  been  only 
just  put  up  and  has  not  been  used  yet,  and  to  throw 
the  houses  open  to  all  weathers  for  several  months  : 
afterwards  to  have  sulphur  burnt  in,  and  the  wood- 
work, <S:c.,  painted,  if,  in  your  opinion,  such  measures 
will  stamp  out  the  pest,  or  if  you  cannot  suggest  any 
other  alternative  equally  efficacious.  I  may  say  that 
the  houses  are  all  new,  having  been  built  within  the 
last  eight  years  ;  also  that  the  climbers  in  the  houses 
mentioned  have  all  been  pruned  and  sponged  with 
paraffin,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  pest 
spreading  for  some  weeks  at  least.  H.  H.  Hurt, 
[Our  correspondent  should  take,  as  he  hints,  "excep- 
tional "  steps  to  prevent  the  mealy-bug  from  reaching 
his  Vines.  If  they  have  not  really  yet  done  so  he 
may  consider  himself  fortunate  in  that  respect.  As 
his  employer  is  willing  to  allow  him  to  cut  down  the 
climbers  in  both  the  stove  and  the  corridor  communi- 
cating with  the  same  and  the  vineries,  I  would 
strongly  urge  him  to  take  advantage  of  this  liberal 
offer  at  once,  and  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  at  this, 
the  best  time  of  the  year  for  the  operation  of  eradica- 
tion. If  he  does  as  he  says  —  "throw  the  houses 
open  to  all  weathers  for  several  months,  afterwards 
to  have  sulphur  burnt  in  the  same,  and  the  woodwork 
painted,"  and  "soil  taken  out  of  each  house" — he 
may  rely  on  eradicating  the  bug.  I  would  advise 
him  to  have  the  walls  whitewashed  with  fresh  slacked 
lime  at  the  time  of  painting  the  woodwork.  The 
burning  of  sulphur  is  a  dangerous  remedy,  and  should 
be  used  with  caution.  Syringing  every  accessible 
nook  and  cranny  and  all  open  spaces  likewise  with 
hot  water  is  a  most  destructive  agency.  The  water 
should  be  as  hot  as  the  operator  can  possibly  work 
the  syringe.  This  will  penetrate  and  cleanse  also. 
I  should  use  this  in  preference  to  the  "sulphur" 
remedy,  not  once  merely,  but  at  frequent  intervals 
when  such  a  favourable  opportunity  is  offered. 
Destroying  the  climbers  will  be  easier  than  trying  to 
clean  them.  The  labour  saved  will  buy  a  fresh  stock. 
The  cleaning  process  may  be  performed  efficaciously 
in  the  case  of  all  smooth-leaved  plants,  such  as  Ste- 
phanotis,  for  instance ;  but  those  with  downy  foliage 
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and  all  quick  growing  climbers  should  be  destroyed 
root  and  branch.  Any  of  the  plants  {if  very  badly 
infested)  of  a  shrubby  habit  should,  if  they  are 
in  a  sickly  condition,  be  destroyed  also.  Young 
healthy  stock  can  be  easier  cleansed,  and  when  clean 
will  quickly  replace  the  older  ones  by  nuking  a 
luxuriant  growth.  In  the  case  of  stove  bulbous  plants 
we  once  had  charge  of  a  collection  of  Amaryllis  and 
Eucharis  that  were  bad  enough  for  anything.  We 
determined  to  kill  or  cure,  and  commenced  by  shaking 
the  roots  out  free  of  soil,  then,  removing  all  the  older 
scales  around  the  bulbs,  we  brought  the  hot-water  cure 
into  work,  driving  the  same  as  hard  as  we  could  into 
the  crown  of  the  bulbs  ;  the  result  being  we  soon  had 
a  clean  stock.  We  found  the  bug  very  plentiful  here 
when  we  took  charge  amongst  stove  plants,  conser- 
vatory climbers,  Vines,  ami  Peach  tree-;.  Where  we 
could  not  thoroughly  cleanse  we  destroyed  the  plants, 
&C.  Now  we  have  no  bug  on  the  place,  and  the  sense 
of  relief  is  almost  more  than  we  know  how  to  express. 
For  the  cleansing  process  we  had  a  large  zinc  trough 
made  6  feet  by  4  feet  and  4  inches  deep,  with  a  small 
hole  at  one  corner,  from  which  the  "insecti- 
cide "  we  used  could  drain  into  a  zinc  pail,  and 
thus  be  used  over  again  as  often  as  necessary. 
This  we  found  to  be  an  economical  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  a  large  amount  of  insecticide  would  neces- 
sarily be  expensive.  We  used  "  The  Chelsea  Blight 
Composition,"  and  have  always  found  it  most  effec- 
tive. We  began  by  using  at  the  strength  advised, 
but  proceeding  cautiously,  continued  adding  till  we 
were  50  per  cent,  beyond  printed  directions,  which 
we  found  to  be  too  much  for  the  bug.  In  this  manner 
we  cleaned  Stephanotis,  Gardenias,  &c.  Some 
Kucharis  that  were  not  badly  infested  we  cleaned  by 
sponging  with  the  composition  at  100  per  cent,  in 
advance,  viz.,  2  pints  to  the  gallon  of  warm  water 
instead  of  one  pint.  This  we  did  not  syringe  off  with 
clear  water,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Stephanotis  and  the 
tiardenias  wedid  this  abouttwenty  minutes  afterwards, 
and  then  repeating  the  process  in  a  week  or  two.  We 
were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  some  effective  climbers  in 
the  conservatory,  where  only  a  few  bugs  were  found, 
so  proceeded  by  pruning  moderately  hard,  and  then 
painting  with  the  composition  at  "  double  "  strength. 
When  young  growth  commenced  a  sharp  look-out  was 
kept,  many  hours  having  been  spent,  and  not  as 
many  bugs  found.  Once  cleaning  is  not  sufficient, 
close,  unremitting  attention  is  required,  and  that 
for  two  or  three  years  in  difficult  cases,  with 
the  determination  to  be  the  master  in  the  end. 
J.  H.  G.J 

Potnsettias. — Entering  the  fine  conservatory  at 
Ashridge  the  other  day  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
brilliancy  of  the  display  of  this  fine  old  winter-flower- 
ing subject.  The  specimens  are  arranged  so  as  to 
form  an  avenue  the  whole  length  of  the  conservatory, 
which  is  100  feet  long.  The  plants  range  from  I  to 
6  feet  in  height,  and  some  of  the  finest  breaks 
measure  20  inches  across.  They  have  beautiful 
green  foliage  down  to  the  pot,  some  of  the  leaves 
measuring  S  inches  across,  and  12  inches  in  length. 
The  plan  Mr.  Lowe  adopts  in  raising  his  stock  is  to 
strike  them  from  cuttings  (which  he  prefers  to  eyes) 
in  June,  and  grow  them  on,  close  to  the  glass,  in  plenty 
of  heat,  with  as  much  air  as  possible  during  the 
summer,  gradually  hardening  them  off  towards  the 
end  of  the  season.  Under  this  treatment  they  do  not 
lose  their  foliage,  and  stand  well  in  the  conservatory 
in  a  temperature  of  about  500  to  550.  J.  Fitt,  Cassto- 
i  ury  Gardens^   Watford. 


COLONIAL   NOTES. 

Calcutta  Eotanic  Garden.  —  This  garden, 
though  not  of  easy  access,  is  described  in  the  annual 
report  as  a  beautiful  and  shady  park,  traversed  by 
numerous  driving  roads  and  footpaths,  and  containing 
many  beautiful  and  instructive  specimens  both  of 
Indian  and  exotic  plants.  The  experimental  culture 
of  plants  yielding  caoutchouc  has  been  continued,  and 
the  Ceara  rubber  has  thriven  well,  while  the  Para 
rubber  (Hevea  brasiliensis)  has  completely  failed. 
Other  experiments  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
fibre-plants  for  paper-making.  At  Darjeeling  Messrs. 
Gammel  and  Jaffrey  have  been  very  successful  in  the 
introduction,  culture,  and  distribution  of  Potatos 
among  the  native  cultivators  and  others. 

Punjab  Agri-Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den, Lahore. — The  annual  report  for  the  year  iS8i- 
82  has  reached  us.  Eucalyptus,  Carob,  and  Olive  trees 
have  succeeded  well.  The  institution,  in  spite  of  its 
title,  is  an  agency  entirely  supported  by  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  "importing  and  acclimatising  the 
seeds  and  raising  the  plants  so  largely  in  request  all 
over  the  province."  Mr.  Baden  Powell's  introductory 
statement  as  to  the  condition  of  the  garden  does  not 
reveal  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 


Poona  :  Catechu. — From  Mr.  Woodrow's  report 
of  this  garden  we  learn  that  catechu  is  produced  from 
Acacia  ferruginea,  as  well  as  otherspecies  of  this  genus. 
So  far  as  we  know,  this  species  has  not  been  noted 
before  as  producing  this  drug.  Mr.  Woodrow  has 
succeeded  in  making  paper  from  the  stems  of  Bul- 
rush, Typha  clephantina. 

Watercress, — That  .£150,000  worth  of  this,  in 
Poona,  despised  herb  is  annually  sold  in  Paris — that 
the  value  of  the  quantity  sold  annually  in  London  is 
probably  30  lakhs  of  rupees— and  that  the  average 
price  in  Manchester  is  twice  the  price  of  bread,  is  a 
statement  of  the  facts  that  ma}-  awaken  interest. 

Potatos. — Mr.  Woodrow  notes  the  following  as  the 


amateur  writes  to  me  from  South  Wales  in  great 
perplexity  about  his  plants  being  affected  by  spot. 
This  is  doubtless  a  fungoid  growth  caused  by  wet,  in 
addition  to  submitting  the  plants  to  a  close  atmo- 
sphere. I  have  never  seen  spot  in  our  own  collection, 
nor  in  that  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  or  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough. 
We  treat  the  Carnation  as  a  hardy  plant— night  and 
day  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of  air  through  the 
frames.  In  addition  to  having  the  lights  constantly 
tilted,  Mr.  Dodwell  raises  the  frames  from  the  ground, 
and  the  air  passes  over  and  amongst  the  plants  in  the 
severest  weather.  Some  growers  again  err  on  the 
dry  side  ;  because  wet  injures  them  they  are  afraid  to 
water,  and  keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  dusty  dry  ;  there 


Schoolmaster  .. 

Redskin  Flourball 
Magnum  Bonum 
Scottish  Champion 
Ashtop  Fluke.. 
Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf 
Red  Emperor.. 
Woodstock  Kidney 

Remarks.— In  noting  the  yield  the  very  untoward  season  at  which  these  were  planted  should  be  borne  in  mind.  I  consider  that 
Schoolmaster,  Magnum  Bonum,  Redskin  Flourball,  and  Woodstock  Kidney  have  proved  great  acquisitions  ;  the  others  need 
further  trial.     The  varieties  that  have  done  well  can  be  rapidly  propagated  by  cuttings  during  next  rainy  season. 

yield  of  certain  well-known  varieties  at  Poona.  The  is  no  need  to  do  this,  in  fact  even  at  midwinter  the 
tubers  were  received  January  2S,  1SS2  ;  planted  plants  would  be  injured  by  being  kept  so  dry  as  this. 
January  31,  1SS2  ;  lifted  May  1,  1SS2.  Our  plants  are  potted  early  in  October,  and  are  placed 

__^__^_^______  'in  frames  facing  the  north  ;  but  the  aspect  is  not  im- 

portant—our object  is  to  prevent  their  being  early 
excited  into  growth.  In  late  districts  the  frames 
should  have  all  the  light  and  sun  they  can  obtain. 
Water  the  plants  with  rain-water,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
whenever  they  are  dry  ;  and  there  is  no  need  to  warm 
it — that  would  be  coddling.  I  have  broken  the  ice  on 
the  tanks  to  get  at  the  water.  One  thing  I  must 
mention,  and  that  is,  never  water  the  plants  when 
they  are  frozen,  nor  if  they  are  likely  to  be  frozen 
immediately  after.  One  florist,  writing  in  a  contem- 
porary advocating  the  claims  of  the  Rose  over  the 
Carnation,  tried  to  make  his  readers  believe  that  the 
Rose  could  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  Carnation  for  "three  weeks  only."  There  arc 
late  and  early  flowering  Carnations  and  Picotees,  so 
that  with  a  fairly  good  collection  of  the  florist  type, 
and  taking  no  extra  pains,  the  main  bloom  lasts  for 
six  or  seven  weeks.  Then  many  of  them  will  bloom 
again  in  the  autumn,  like  hybrid  perpetual  Roses.  In 
addition  to  these  we  have  the  perpetual  flowering  or 
Tree  Carnations,  with  the  aid  of  which,  and  a  green- 
house, an  amateur  with  not  a  large  collection  of 
varieties  may  have  a  Carnation  or  Picotee  for  his 
buttonhole  every  day  in  the  year.  Out  upon  your 
milk-and-water  florists,  I  say,  who  studiously  seek  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  one  flower  at  the  expense  of 
another. 

The  Pink.— One  always  thinks  of  the  Pink  when 
writing  about  the  Carnation,  and  lately  we  were  more 
forcibly  reminded  of  it  by  the  papers  containing  an 
obituary  notice  of  Mr.  James  Clarke,  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  The  type  of  Pinks  he  was  successful  in 
raising  were  not  those  esteemed  by  the  floriit,  but 
they  are  more  grown  and  valued  by  the  general  public, 
as  they  are  so  well  adapted  for  forcing.  Lord  Lyons 
is  a  charming  variety,  with  a  better  habit  of  plant  than 
Derby  Day.  Such  flowers  can  never  become  too 
common.  Unlike  the  Carnation,  the  Pink  succeeds 
best  planted  out  in  the  open  garden,  in  beds  or 
borders;  it  is  emphatically  a  border  flower,  even  in  its 
most  refined  slate.  The  young  plants  which  ought  to 
have  been  planted-out  in  October  should  be  looked 
over,  especially  after  frosts,  as  they  are  sometimes 
thrown  out  of  the  ground  and  require  to  be  pressed  in 
again.  The  leather-coated  grub  and  slugs  feed  upon 
them  at  night  if  they  are  not  disturbed  at  their  meals 
by  the  watchful  gardener. 

We  annually  pot  up  a  number  of  Pinks  for  forcing: 
the  best  for  this  purpose  are  Lady  Blanche,  pure 
white ;  Lord  Lyons,  reddish-purple ;  Derby  Day, 
Mrs.  Moore,  white  with  reddish-maroon  centre,  and 
Mrs.  Pettifer  ;  Lord  Lyons  and  Lady  Blanche  I 
consider  the  two  best  varieties  for  forcing. 
J,  Douglas, 


topta'     flatters. 


The  Auricula. — Winter  is  now  upon  us  "  with 
his  cold  icy  coat,"  and  the  Auricula  must  be  laid  up 
in  suitable  quarters  for  the  season.  We  have  been 
fortunate  hitherto  in  having  a  north  aspect  for  our 
plants,  where  they  were  always  kept  until  October, 
when  they  were  removed  to  a  more  open  position  for 
the  winter.  The  experience  of  the  last  two  or  three 
seasons  has  taught  us  that  it  is  better  not  to  remove 
them  from  their  summer  quarters,  in  our  district  at 
least,  until  the  middle  or  even  the  end  of  November. 
When  they  have  been  removed  in  October  a  consider- 
able number  of  them  have  thrown  up  autumn  trusses, 
when  it  would  have  been  far  better  that  they  remained 
quiet.  Removing  the  plants  affords  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  thoroughly  clean  them,  and  slightly  stir  the 
surface  soil  in  the  pots,  taking  care  also  that  any 
green-fly  lurking  underneath  the  leaves  is  also  brushed 
off.  Where  the  plants  are  thoroughly  clean  and  yet 
do  not  thrive,  the  woolly  aphis  may  be  introduced 
round  the  neck  of  the  plants.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  Yorkshire.  According  to  a  writer  in  a  contem- 
porary, the  Auricula  did  not  thrive  in  that  county 
until  it  was  attacked  by  this  product ;  for  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  sure  whether  it  is  a  live  creature  or  a 
fungoid  growth.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  perfect  godsend  to  the  Yorkshire  growers,  and  if 
they  have  been  cultivating  it  for  some  time  they  must 
now  have  a  surplus  stock  ;  growers  should  advertise 
it. 

Seedlings  from  seeds  sown  in  June  and  July  seem 
to  disappear  during  the  winter  months  from  various 
causes,  but  mostly  from  slugs ;  one  of  these  slimy 
creatures  gliding  over  the  surface  of  a  seedling  pot 
will  clear  off  dozens  of  the  tiny  plants  in  one  night. 
Fanciers  watch  for  them  carefully  with  a  good  bull's- 
eye  after  it  is  dark  at  night ;  attend  to  them  at  day- 
break in  the  morning  as  well.  See  that  the  soil  in 
the  pots  of  specimen  plants  is  not  quite  dried  up, 
but  they  must  not  have  much  water  after  this  time. 
Give  air  abundantly  ;  whenever  the  weather  is  dry 
remove  the  lights  entirely. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee. — An  enthusiastic 
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Herbaceous  Phloxes. — With  some  200  or  more 
kinds  of  these  truly  grand  summer  and  autumn 
blooming  plants  in  commerce,  it  is  almost  humiliating 
to  find  so  few  of  them  in  gardens  of  all  kinds, 
though,  as  hardy  border  plants,  they  can  hardly  be 
excelled.  Gardeners,  perhaps  as  a  rule,  have  not 
time  or  even  space  in  which  to  do  everything  well, 
hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  herbaceous  Thlox  treated 
pretty  much  as  an  ordinary  border  plant.  The 
summer  growth  in  the  autumn  is  cut  away,  and  that 
of  the  next  year  comes  up  in  its  usual  course  :  it 
flowers  by  no  means  well,  the  blooms  becoming 
smaller  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less  with  age,  until 
presently  the  plant  becomes  worthless.  Perhaps  a 
revision  of  the  hardy  plant  border  takes  place  once  in 
five  or  six  years,  and  then  the  stool  is  kindly  cut  up 
with  a  spade,  and  the  dissected  portions  are  replanted 
to  again  grow  into  a  mere  massy  stem  that  produces 
starved  worthless  flowers.  The  first  thing  a  gar- 
dener who  may  wish  to  renovate  his  Phlox  culture 
should  do,  is  to  lift  and  throw  upon  the  rubbish 
heap  all  the  old  stools  he  has  by  him,  for  since  their 
introduction  newer  and  far  more  beautiful  kinds  have 
been  raised,  and  may  be  had  in  plenty  and  cheaply. 
A  couple  of  dozen  of  young  plants,  got  in  pots,  or  in 
rooted  clumps,  in  April,  for  about  I2J.,  and  pla-nted 
out  singly  and  in  good  soil,  will  give  the  next  year, 
with  careful  division,  half  a  dozen  plants  of  each  kind, 
and  far  more  if  the  strong  shoots,  as  they  break  up  in 
March,  be  taken  off  and  rooted  under  glass.  Once 
having  a  good  stock  the  gardener  has  but  to  add  a 
dozen  newer  sorts  now  and  then,  and  his  collection 
will  always  be  varied  and  of  the  best.  Owing  to  the 
earliness  which  the  more  precocious  kinds  display  the 
blooming  season  is  made  a  long  one,  for  it  may  begin  in 
June  and  end  in  October.  To  get  flowers  so  late,  cut- 
tings must  be  put  in  late,  and  when  rooted  they  should 
be  planted  out  in  a  cool  place  and  in  holding  soil. 
Some  kinds  naturally  bloom  later  than  others  ;  these 
will  be  found  in  time,  though  perhaps  more  or  less 
governed  by  the  soil  and  position.  It  is  in  deep  or 
peculiarly  striking  colours  that  the  Phlox  is  now  so 
rich,  and  indeed  in  the  subdued  glow  of  the  autumn 
sunshine  these  are  wondrously  effective.  A  big  head 
of  Countess  of  Breadalbane  or  of  Crozy  Fils  stands  out 
amidst  the  green  foliage,  and  indeed  amidst  all  ot'her 
flowers,  as  something  specially  brilliant.  All  growers 
will  no  doubt  give  the  preference  to  these  rich  hues, 
and  especially  for  their  latest  bloomers,  because  of  the 
brilliant  glow  of  colour  they  give  in  the  duller 
autumn  light,  and  when  glow  is  so  much  needed. 
None  the  less  the  pale  forms,  the  whites  pure  and 
the  whites  with  coloured  eyes,  the  pleasing  lilacs, 
the  carmines,  scarlets,  pinks,  and  even  the  splashed 
flowers,  all  are  very  beautiful ;  then,  too,  what  fine  form 
and  good  substance  the  individual  pips  have.  Even 
the  most  exacting  of  florists  must  admit  that  the 
Phlox  has  become  well  nigh  perfect.  There  is  a  fine 
field  open  for  some  enthusiastic  grower  who  may  wish 
to  show  what  can  be  done  with  the  hardy  flowers  in 
pots,  grown  with  single  stems  and  trusses  and  in  vary- 
ing heights  from  15  to  24  inches,  the  heads  of  bloom 
as  big  as  a  Dutch  cheese  but  much  more  elegant ;  nay, 
even  as  cut  flowers  the  big  heads  shown  in  dozens 
would  make  a  fine  exhibit,  that  would  be  productive 
of  a  sensation  at  any  autumn  show.  A.  D, 

New  Chrysanthemums. — One  might  with  much 
truth  state  new  late  flowering  Chrysanthemums 
in  reference  to  the  varieties  shown  by  Messrs. 
T.  Jackson  &  Son,  of  Kingston,  and  certificated 
by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday  last.  It  is  certainly  somewhat 
unusual  to  give  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Chrysanthe- 
mums so  late  as  Dec.  12.  The  two  varieties  that 
won  First-class  Certificates  on  this  occasion  are  true 
Japanese  forms.  One — Ceres — has  long,  broad,  pure 
white,  ribbon-like  florets,  and  comes  mid-way  in  cha- 
racter between  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  and  Meg 
MerriHes  :  of  these  two  the  latter  is  the  latest  to 
flower,  but  Ceres  appears  as  if  it  would  bloom  later 
still.  The  fact  that  the  centre  is  dashed  with  pale 
primrose  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  detract  from 
the  purity  of  the  blossoms.  The  other — Duchess  of 
Albany — has  narrow  twisted  petals  of  the  Dragon 
type,  and  is  in  the  style  of  Madame  R.  Rendatler  ; 
the  flowers  large,  full  and  spreading,  and  the  blos- 
soms deeper  in  colour,  while  the  petals  twist  with 
age  ;  the  colour  is  pale  gold  heavily  tinted 
with  reddish-brown,  and  is  not  unlike  Luteum 
striatum,  though  decidedly  distinct  from  it.  These 
two  varieties  being  so  late,  combine  with  the  early 


flowering  forms  of  the  Japanese  type  to  prolong  the 
bloom  for  a  considerable  period,  and  the  pretty  little 
white  pompon  Le  Purete,  shown  previously  by  the 
same  firm,  deserves  something  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  The  particular  plant  produced  on  this  occa- 
sion was  forced  into  bloom  more  than  a  month  ago  ; 
it  is  of  dwarf  habit,  late  in  flowering,  which  is  of 
decided  value  in  the  case  of  a  pompon  variety,  and 
very  free  indeed — so  free  in  fact  that  one  shoot  contained 
a  cluster  of  not  less  than  eleven  expanded  blossoms. 
The  Floral  Committee  could  scarcely  have  given  it  a 
certificate  having  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
was  shown,  but  it  is  a  variety  likely  to  be  largely  grown 
for  late  work,  and,  we  ^should  think,  for  exhibition 
purposes,  [because  of  its  free  habit  and  the  sunny 
purity  of  the  flowers. 


Royal  Horticultural  :  Dec.  12.— G.  F.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  G.  Henslow  illustrated, 
by  several  examples  exhibited,  the  power  of  plants 
to  render  themselves  attractive  with  bright  colours, 
independently  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  corolla.  This 
was  principally  attained  by  means  of  bracts.  A  beau- 
tiful series  of  Salvias  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cannell 
&  Son  showed  how  the  bracts  and  calyx,  both  being 
usually  green  in  flowers,  could  become  brilliantly 
coloured,  and  so  intensify  the  beauty  of  the  spray. 
An  Acroclinium,  a  kind  of  "everlasting,"  from  West 
Australia,  showed  how  the  bracts  of  the  "  involucre  " 
surrounding  the  florets  could  mimic  a  true  flower. 
In  this  plant  the  chaffy  scales,  interspersed  amongst 
the  florets,  contributed  to  the  same  effect.  Mr. 
Ilenslow  pointed  out  how  bracts  might  thus  either 
enhance  the  general  colouring  of  an  inflorescence,  or 
actually  assume  the  appearance  of  a  flower.  He 
further  illustrated  this  by  dried  specimens  and  draw- 
ings of  Poinsettia,  Leycesteria,  Epiphyllum,  on  the 
one  hand,  while  Bupleurum,  Cornus,  Darwinia,  and 
Euphorbia  jacquiniflora  were  exact  imitations  of 
true  flowers  on  the  other. 

Scientific  Committee. — Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in 
the  chair.  The  principal  subject  of  discussion  at  this 
meeting  was  the  report  on  the  losses  and  injuries  to 
plants  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  consequent 
upon  the  severe  winter  of  1880-81.  The  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  George  Henslow,  had  compiled  from  cir- 
culars sent  out  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  Society  an 
exhaustive  report  on  the  subject,  together  with 
collateral  references  to  other  great  frosts.  A  large 
body  of  facts  most  useful  for  future  reference 
was  thus  accumulated,  and  much  disappointment 
was  felt  by  those  who  filled  in  the  circulars 
and  others  at  the  non-publication  of  the  me- 
moir. At  a  previous  meeting  the  Council  were 
memorialised  on  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  that 
body  expressed  their  regret  at  their  inability  at  pre- 
sent to  incur  the  financial  outlay  requisite.  Some 
conversation  ensued  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed 
under  the  circumstances,  and  ultimately  it  was  de- 
cided to  confer  with  the  Meteorological  Society  on 
the  subject. 

The  subjects  sent  for  exhibition  on  this  occasion 
were  very  few,  the  most  novel  being  a  scape  of 
Eucharis  bearing  a  leaf  springing  from  its  centre.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, 
for  his  services  during  the  year,  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation.— Sir  Joseph  in  reply  alluded  to  the  value  of 
these  meetings,  and  to  the  great  pleasure  he  expe- 
rienced in  attending  them. 

Floral  Committee. — B.  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair.  The  inevitable  result  of  several  days  of 
sharp  frost  and  sixty  hours  of  continuous  fog  was 
abundantly  manifest  on  Tuesday  in  a  small  meeting 
of  members  and  an  equally  small  array  of  subjects 
staged  for  their  consideration.  The  largest  contri- 
butor was  the  Chairman  of  the  day,  who  had  a  bold 
and  brightly  coloured  group  of  Cyclamens  and  red 
and  white  Primulas,  admirably  representing  the  well- 
known  excellent  characteristics  of  Mr.  Williams' 
strains  of  those  flowers.  A  Silver  Medal  was  recom- 
mended. The  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Son  again  did  their 
best  to  make  us  believe  that  the  sun  perpetually  shines 
at  Swanley  by  exhibiting  remarkable  stands  of  single 
and  double  flowered  zonal  Pelargoniums,  brilliantly 
coloured  Salvias,  and  fragrant  Heliotrope,  and  to 
produce  which  in  such  weather  was  surely  worthier  of 
some  higher  award  than  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  best 
of  the  new  plants  shown  were  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums Ceres  and  Duchess  of  Albany,  shown  by 
Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Son,  of  Kingston,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  column.  The  new  double- 
flowered  form  of  Acroclinium  roseum,  and  an  equally 
double  type  of  A.  album,  sent  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Schmidt, 
of  Erfurt ;  Pescatorea  Vervaeti,  a  novelty  with  waxy- 


white  sepals  and  petals,  tipped  with  crimson-claret  ; 
and  a  labellum  wholly  of  the  same  colour,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Vervaet  &  Co.,  of  Ghent  ;  and  Cosmos 
bipinnatus  var.  parviflorus,  sent  up  from  Chiswick, 
and  noticed  in  another  page. 
The  awards  made  were  :  — 

First-class  Certificates. 

To  Mr.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  for  Acroclinium  roseum  fiorc- 
pleno. 

To  Mr.  j.  C.  Schmidt,  for  Acroclinium  album  flore- 
pleno. 

To  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  for  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mum Ceres. 

To  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  for  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mum Duchess  of  Albany. 

To  Messrs.  Vervaet  &  Co.,  for  Pescatorea  Vervaeti. 

Second-class  Certificate. 
To  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  for  Cosmos  bipin- 
natus var.  parviflorus. 

Fruit  Committee. — II.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  The  largest  contribution  made  to  this  meeting 
was  a  remarkably  creditable  collection  of  sixty-six 
dishes  of  Apples  staged  by  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston 
Castle  Gardens,  to  whom  the  committee  recommended 
the  award  of  a  Bronze  Medal.  A  smaller  collection 
(fifteen  dishes),  also  of  well-grown  specimens,  came 
from  Mr.  H.  A.  Mann,  St.  Vincent's  Gardens,  Grant- 
ham, and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  the  exhibitor's  reward. 
Mr.  Hudson,  gr.  to  H.J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton,  showed  three  superb  bunches  of 
Black  Alicante  Grapes,  and  single  fruits  of  Smooth 
Cayenne  and  Lord  Carrington  Pine-apples,  the  latter 
especially  being  a  medium-sized,  handsome,  and 
pleasantly  odoriferous  fruit.  A  Cultural  Commen- 
dation was  awarded.  Messrs.  James  Dickson  & 
Sons,  Chester,  sent  two  seedling  Apples,  Favourite 
and  Masterpiece;  and  some  other  seedlings,  prin- 
cipally small  fruiting  sorts,  came  from  Mr.  Gilbert, 
of  Burghley.  Mr.  Eckford,  gr.  to  Dr.  Sankey, 
Boreatton  Park,  Baschurch,  sent  some  seedling  pedi- 
gree Potatos.  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  who 
offered  a  series  of  prizes  for  a  collection  of  vegetables, 
were  unfortunate,  as  a  result  of  the  severe  weather  of 
the  previous  week,  in  having  only  two  competitors — 
Mr.  H.  Marriott,  Prospect  House,  Skirbeck,  Boston, 
and  Mr.  G.  Summers,  Sandbeck  Park  Gardens,  Ro- 
therham — who  took  the  1st  and  2d  prizes  in  the  order 
named,  with  very  creditable  collections,  the  season 
and  the  weather  considered. 


York  Ancient  Florists'  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  Show. — The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the 
above-named  Society  was  held  on  November  29  and  30 
and  December  1,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  the  best 
show  of  its  kind  yet  seen  in  York.  The  committee  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  the  fine  roomy,  well- 
proportioned  building  erected  some  few  years  since  by 
the  committee  of  the  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  Institution,  in 
which  to  hold  the  show.  There  is  a  quantity  of 
statuary,  paintings,  &a,  permanently  in  the  building,  and 
this  year  the  committee  kindly  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  show  was  held  a  quantity  of  large  specimen  Conifers, 
which  were  used  some  few  weeks  ago  in  fitting  up  a 
winter  garden  by  the  Messrs.  Backhouse.  These  were 
grouped  round  some  of  the  most  prominent  statuary  on 
each  side,  and  made  a  splendid  background  to  the  groups 
of  flowering  foliage  plants  and  Chrysanthemums  which 
were  dispersed  on  the  floor  of  the  building.  When  lit 
up  in  the  evening,  and  the  room  well  filled — the  com- 
pany either  admiring  the  plants  and  flowers,  or  listening 
to  the  strains  of  our  famous  Yorkshire  Black  Dike  Band 
— the  scene  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  charming  one.  My 
notes  are  made  as  the  schedule  runs.  First  prizes  were 
offered  for  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  covering 
spaces  of  91  feet  and  36  feet.  In  the  large  group  class  the 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Scott,  gr.  to  J.  Buckle, 
Esq.,  York  ;  2d  to  Mr.  Mcintosh,  gr.  to  J.  F.  Hingston, 
Esq.,  Clifton,  York.  Mr.  Buckle's  group  had  the  most  valu- 
able plants,  but  Mr.  Mcintosh's  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  gardeners  and  others,  the  most  tastefully 
arranged.  In  the  smaller  groups,  Mr.  Doe,  gr. 
to  Dr.  Baker,  The  Retreat,  York,  was  ist,  with 
a  very  pretty  group.  There  were  several  other  competi- 
tors in  both  classes,  whose  exhibits,  though  good,  call  for 
no  further  remarks.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
9  feet  in  diameter,  Mr.  Doe  was  again  1st,  with  a  very 
fine  group  of  plants,  well  grown  and  nicely  arranged. 
In  the  class  for  nine  Chrysanthemums,  large-flow  nvd 
varieties  (Japanese  excluded),  there  was  a  good  competi- 
tion. The  best  lot  of  plants,  exhibited  by  W.  Bleasdale, 
Esq.,  York,  was  disqualified  through  having  duplicate 
plants  of  Miss  Forsyth,  one  being  inadvertently  put  upas 
Virgin  Queen.  The  same  thing  again  occurred  in  the 
class  for  six,  the  judges  deciding  that  the  two  varieties 
were  the  same.  Mr.  Fieldhouse,  gr.  to  Miss  Steward, 
Bishopthorpc,  was  ist  in  both  the  nine  and  six,  Mr. 
Mcintosh  being  2d.  All  had  good  plants  of  old-estab- 
lished sorts.  For  three  plants,  W.  Bleasdale,  Esq.,  was 
ist,  and  Mr.  Mcintosh  2d.  In  the  class  for  six  Japanese 
varieties  there  was  a  good  competition.  Mr.  Mcintosh 
was  ist,  his  best  plants  being  Purple  King,  Orphee, 
Elaine,  and  Cossack;  Mr.  Fieldhouse,  gr.  to  H.  Newton, 
Esq.,  York,  was  2d.  For  three  Japanese,  Miss  Steward 
was  ist  ;  W.  Bleasdale,  Esq.,  2d,  the  last  named  gen- 
tleman being  ist  for  a  single  specimen  Japanese,  with  a 
fine  plant  of  Peter  the  Great  ;  Mr.  Mcintosh  2d,  with  a 
good  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  having  120  blooms  on  it. 
Classes  were  provided  for  six  and  three  pompons,  but 
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though  there  were  several  competitors,  the  plants  were 
not  so  good  as  usual.  At  one  end  of  the  building,  in 
front  of  the  raised  orchestra,  \V.  B.  Richardson,  Esq., 
Elm  Bank,  York,  put  up  a  splendid  group  of  plants,  not 
for  competition.  They  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
sloping  bank  facing  the  main  entrance,  and  had  a  fine 
effect,  the  back  row  being  formed  of  standard  grown 
plants,  each  one  having  a  quantity  of  fine  well-developed 
bloom  just  at  their  best — Empress  of  India,  Faust, 
Flew  d'Hiver,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Prince  Alfred, 
and  Lord  Talfourd  being  the  most  noteworthy  in  a  lot 
all  good. 

The  schedule  contained  prizes  for  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  table  plants,  in  all  of  which 
classes  there  was  good  competition  and  good  plants  but 
I  refrain  from  giving  details,  fearing  lest  in  the  crowded 
state  of  your  columns  you  may  even  now  have  to  use  the 
editorial  scissors  freely.  In  the  class  for  British  Perns 
I  must  mention  the  ist  prize  lot,  exhibited  and  grown  by 
Mr.  \V.  R.  Robinson,  a  tradesman  amateur  in  York, 
lie  had  fine  plants  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare  van  (much 
crested),  about  2  feet  6  inches  across  ;  a  splendid  plant  of 
Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense,  Polypodium  canibricum, 
Polystichum  aculeatum  var.  proliferum,  Sclopendrium 
crispum,  and  Trichomanes  radicans,  a  yard  in  diameter. 

In  the  classes  for  cut  Chrysanthemums  there  was  a 
quantity  of  really  fine  flowers  put  up,  both  in  the  large 
flowered  and  Japanese  classes.  For  eighteen  large- 
flowered,  Mr.  T.  B.  Morton,  florist,  Darlington,  wasist, 
with  amongstother  grand  blooms,  Prince  Alfred,  Cherub, 
Mr.  Rowe,  White  Venus,  Eve,  Baron  Beust,  and  Em- 
pressof  India.  Mrs.  T.  HayneCook,  Mirfield,  was2d  with 
a  really  good  lot,  treading  close  on  the  heels  of  the  ist 
prize  lot  ;  Mr.  Hemming,  gr.  to  J.  Cholmley,  Esq., 
Newton  House,  Malton,  being  3d,  with  good  blooms. 
The  same  exhibitors  occupied  their  respective  positions 
in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties.  For  twelve  Japanese 
varieties,  Mr.  Morton  was  again  ist,  his  best  blooms 
being  Baron  de  Prailly,  Grandiflora,  Meg  Merrilies,  and 
Oracle — Mrs.  T.  Hayne  Cook  being  again  2d,  having 
a  splendid  full  shaped  flower  of  Elaine,  7  inches  in 
diameter,  amongst  her  lot.  The  judges  had  difficulty  in 
deciding  which  was  the  best  lot  in  the  class.  Prizes  werealso 
offered  for  the  best  stand  of  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers, 
and  a  fine  lot  of  stands  were  shown,  what  were  otherwise 
the  two  best  lots  being  disqualified  through  having  a  single 
Calla  and  a  single  bract  of  Poinsettia  amongst  them. 
There  was  a  fine  lot  of  bouquets  put  up  to  compete  for 
the  prizes  offered  for  a  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums,  and 
a  hand  bouquet  of  miscellaneous  flowers  respectively — 
Mr.  Cartwright,  gr.  to  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Tranby 
Croft,  Hull,  being  awarded  the  ist  prize  in  both  classes. 
The  same  exhibitor  was  again  ist  in  the  class  for 
twelve  coat  bouquets.    Ten  lots  were  put  up  in  this  class. 

Fruit. — For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  Mr.  AIlsop, 
gr.  to  Lord  Hotham,  Dalton  Hall,  Hull,  was  ist,  with 
two  splendid  clusters  of  Black  Alicante,  weighing  not  less 
than  io  lb.  ;  2d,  Mr.  Hemming  ;  3d,  Mr.  Wallis,  gr. 
to  Sir  H.  Thompson,  Kirby  Hall,  York.  For  two 
bunches  of  white  Grapes,  Mr.  AIlsop  was  again  ist  with 
two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  beautifully 
finished,  having  the  real  amber  tint  ;  2d,  Mr.  Hemming, 
with  the  same  variety.  A  fine  lot  of  Apples  and  Pears 
were  shown,  Mr.  AIlsop  being  ist  for  kitchen  Apples 
with  six  Warner's  King,  weighing  si  lb.  Miss  Lloyd, 
Stockton,  was  ist  in  the  dessert  class,  with  a  fine  dish  of 
Ribston  Pippin.  In  the  classes  for  six  dishes  of  kitchen 
Apples,  also  ditto  dessert  ditto,  Mr.  AIlsop  was  again 
ist  ;  also  in  the  classes  for  six  dishes  of  Pears,  and  a 
single  dish  of  ditto :  in  the  latter  class  he  had  a  really  fine 
dish  of  Doyennfi  du  Cornice.  Prizes  were  also  offered 
for  vegetables,  both  collections  and  single  dishes  of  all 
the  leading  kinds,  and  a  splendid  lot  were  put  up,  the 
company  taking  much  interest  in  them  as  a  whole.  In 
the  class  for  eight  varieties,  open,  Mr.  Cartwright  was 
ist  ;  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Driffield,  2d  ;  and  Mr.  Hemming,  3d. 
H.  J,  C. 

Nottinghamshire  Horticultural  and  Botani- 
cal :  Dec.  12. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
Nottingham,  on  Monday  evening  last,  when  there  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends.  Mr.  S. 
Thacker  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Edington  the  vice- 
chair.  The  discussion  which  had  been  left  unfinished  at 
the  previous  meeting  on  Mr.  Meadows'  paper  on  '"The 
Chrysanthemum  and  its  Culture,"  was  resumed,  Mr. 
Meadows  adding  to  his  previous  essay  a  supplementary 
paper  dealing  with  fresh  points,  viz.,  the  best  time  to 
propagate  and  the  causes  of  mildew.  There  was  a  good 
show  of  cut  flowers  and  fruit.  Mr.  Goodacre,  of  Elvaston 
Castle,  sent  a  fine  collection  of  sixty  varieties  ol  Apples, 
and  from  Mr.  Edington,  Woodthorpe  Grange,  came  an  in- 
teresting collectionofChinesePrimulahybridisedwith  the 
Polyanthus.  [What  were  these  like?  Ed.]  Mr.  Bellis.  of 
Newstead  Abbey,  showed  a  fine  collection  of  Poinsettias, 
and  a  grand  box  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum 
Elaine — Mr.  Ward,  of  The  Park,  contributing  a  similar 
lot  of  Poinsettias.  Messrs.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  sent  a 
fine  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  which 
were  much  admired.  Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  the 
essayist,  and  to  the  different  exhibitors.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Society  be 
held  early  in  January,  and  a  floral/^  and  flower  show 
in  the  summer  of  next  year.  D. 


<©bttuarg. 

With  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Sadler,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  of  the  new  Arboretum,  Edinburgh. 
We  had  been  aware  for  some  time  that  Mr.  Sadler's 
health   was   precarious,  and   though  somewhat   sur- 


prised to  find  him  so  feeble  as  he  was  in  September, 
his  condition  was  not  then  such  as  to  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate his  early  loss.  He  only  took  to  his  bed  on  Thurs- 
day week,  when  nothing  serious  was  anticipated  ; 
but,  despite  the  skill  of  his  medical  attendants, 
he  gradually  sank,  and  died  early  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing last,  leaving  a  widow  and  seven  children,  besides 
a  host  of  warm  personal  friends,  to  mourn  his  early 
death.  Mr.  Sadler,  who  was  the  son  of  a  gardener, 
was  born  at  Gibbleston,  Fifeshire,  on  February  3, 
1S37,  and  had  thus  only  reached  his  forty-sixth  year. 
In  1S54  he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Balfour,  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  carried 
out  the  duties  of  his  office  with  diligence  and  assiduity; 
latterly  giving  the  Professor  valued  assistance  in  con- 
ducting the  microscopical  and  other  practical  demon- 
strations. In  1S5S  he  became  Secretary  to  the 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  and  for  seventeen  years 
he  filled  a  corrcspsnding  position  in  connection  with 
the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  both  of  which 
cftices  he  filled  with  a  zeal  that  was  highly  appreciated. 
In  1S67  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  the 
Edinburgh  High  School,  and  during  the  period  he 
held  this  office  gave  many  interesting  lectures  on 
various  branches  of  Vegetable  Physiology  before 
various  horticultural  and  literary  societies.  Two 
years  later  Mr.  Sadler  was  awarded  the  Neill 
Prize  of ,{,50,  by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered 
by  him  to  botany  and  horticulture  ;  and,  in  the  same 
year,  1S79,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  McNab,  he  was 
appointed  as  his  successor  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  an 
appointment  which  met  with  considerable  local  oppo- 
sition at  the  time,  but  which  he  successfullyliveddown, 
and  last  year  had  his  duties  increased  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  post  of  Curator  of  the  new  Arboretum. 
He  was  for  some  time  connected  with  the  Holyrood 
High  Constables,  which  body  quite  recently  did  him 
the  honour  of  appointing  him  their  Moderator,  and 
within  the  last  few  weeks  he  was  elected  President  of 
a  club  established  in  Edinburgh  to  popularise  the 
study  of  fungi  as  an  article  of  diet.  In  our  number 
for  January  lS,  1879,  we  gave  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Sadler,  who  for  many  years  had  been  an  occasional 
contributor  to  our  columns.  He  was  buried  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  in  the  Warriston  Cemetery,  in  the 
presence  of  over  a  hundred  of  his  relatives  and  friends, 
including  most  of  the  leading  horticulturists  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood. 


A  Mid-Lothian  correspondent  writes  on  De- 
cember n  : — We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  heaviest 
snowstorm  which  has  visited  this  part  of  Scotland 
within  the  memory  of  any  living  man.  Snow  fell 
last  week  every  day — very  heavily  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday — till  on  Saturday  afternoon  it  lay  25  inches 
deep  in  the  open,  where  there  was  no  drift.  Frost 
set  in  keen  last  night,  and  this  morning  we  had  140. 
To-night  there  is  20° — at  9  P.M. — and  with  a  steady 
barometer  it  looks  like  several  days  of  keen  frost. 
The  heavy  snowfall  has  tumbled  about  and  badly 
broken  many  shrubs  and  other  evergreens. — Dec.  13  : 
The  thermometer  stood  at  7"  Fahr.  (250  of  frost)  yester- 
day (Tuesday)  morning,  and  6°_Fahr.  (260  of  frost)  at 
2  o'clock  this  morning  ;  since  which  it  has  risen 
gradually,  till  it  now  {12  noon)  stands  at  260,  and 
it  has  been  snowing  fast  for  the  last  hour. 

From  Kelso  Mr.  P.  Ireland  writes: — Although 

the  temperature  this  season  has  not  been  marked  byany 
amount  of  intense  frost,  yet  we  have  experienced  one 
of  the  most  severe  snowstorms  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 'We  had  several  slight  showers  in  the  month 
of  November,  with  the  thermometer  varying  from  2° 
to  io°  of  frost  and  cold  biting  east  winds  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  December  5  that  we  had  any  quantity  of 
snow,  when  it  fell  to  the  depth  of  6  inches,  and  it  con- 
tinued falling  in  slight  showers  until  Thursday,  the 
7th,  when  it  commenced  with  all  the  fury  of  a  gale 
about  9  A.M.,  and  continued  without  intermission 
until  about  7  P.M.,  when  from  14  to  18  inches  of  snow 
fell  in  the  space  of  ten  hours — the  full  depth  of  snow 
which  fell  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  from 
December  5  to  December  7  varying  from  24  to  30 


inches,  which,  however,  was  much  exceeded  on  the 
higher  grounds  a  few  miles  outside  the  town,  making 
the  roads  quite  impassable.  I  learn  from  various 
sources  that  there  has  been  a  great  amount  of  damage 
done  to  trees  by  the  great  weight  of  snow  lodging  on 
the  branches  and  breaking  them.  Fortunately,  we 
had  not  a  great  amount  of  frost  at  the  lime,  or  things 
would  have  sulTered  to  a  greater  extent,  as  the  branches 
would  have  been  rendered  more  brittle  and  would 
have  yielded  more  readily  to  the  extra  strain  upon 
them.  The  thermometer  registered  this  morning 
(December  11)  230  of  frost,  and  it  has  every  appear- 
ance of  continuing. 

Mr.  Perkins,  Thornham  Hall,  Suffolk,  writing 

under  date  of  December  12,  states  that  on  December  10 
the  thermometer  registered  130  of  frost,  on  the  nth 
1 8°,  and  on  the  I2lh  200. 
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Vari- 
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7.  — Fine  cold  morning  ;  snow  falling  from  n    A.M.  to 

7  P.M.     Kain  from  7  p  M. 

8.  — Fine  day,  snow  still  on  ground,  gleams  of  sunshine 

at  times  ;  snow  melting  fast  at  night. 

9.  —Dull  overcast  morning  ;  fine  afternoon  ;  gleams  of 

sunshine  at   times  ;    blue   sky    between    clouds. 

Fine  night. 
10.— Dense  fog  all  day  and  night ;  very  cold. 
11.— Dense  fog  all  day  and  night;  very  cold;  ice  00 

ponds. 
i;.  — Slight  fall  of  snow  in  morning.     Cold  day,  frost  on 

ground. 
13.  — Fine  bright  day  ;  blue  sky  ;  sun  shining  ;  ice  ar.d 

snow  all  melted.    Dark  cloudy  night. 


London  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  wetk 
ending  December  9,  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  decreased  from  29.84  inches  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  to  29.04  inches  by  9  A.  M. 
on  the  4th,  increased  to  29.12  inches  by  3  P.M.  on 
the  same  day,  decreased  to  29.07  inches  by  9  A.M. 
on  the  5th,  increased  to  29.23  inches  by  9  A.M., 
and  decreased  to  29.15  inches  by  3  P.M.  on  the 
6th,  increased  to  29.18  inches  by  9  A.M.  on  the  7th, 
decreased  to  29.12  inches  by  midnight  on  the  same 
day,  and  was  29.76  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  was  29.28  inches, 
being  0.58  inch  lower  than  last  week,  and  0.66 
inch  below  the  average  of  the  week. 

Temperature.—  The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  5i°.i,  on  the  3d  ;  on  the  7th 
the  highest  temperature  was  34°.  2  The  mean  of 
the  seven  high  day  readings  was  41°.  1. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  270  on  the  7th  ;  on  the  4th  the  lowest  was  38°. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  temperatures  was 
32°. 2. 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
I7°.6,  on  the  3d  ;  the  smallest  was  4°,  on  the  5th. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  8°.g. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  3d,  44°.  4  ; 
on  the  4th,  42°,7  ;  on  the  5th,  36°.9  ;  on  the  6th, 
33°. 7  ;  on  the  7th,  3i°.7  ;  on  the  8th,  34°. 9  ;  and 
en  the  9th,  33°.6  j  the  first  two  being  above  their 
averages  by  2".6  and  o°.9  respectively  ;  the  last  five 
being  4°,8,  7°.9,  9°.8,  6°.5,  and  7°. 6  respectively 
below  their  averages. 

The  mean  temperature  was  36°,8,  being  o°.8  lower 
than  last  week,  and  4°.7  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  74°  on  the  4th.  The  mean  of  the  seven  readings 
was  50°. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass,  and  fully  exposed  to 
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the  sky,  was  25°.  5,  on  the  7th.     The  mean  of  the 
seven  readings  was  26°.9. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  on  four  days  to  the  amount  o( 
0.6S  inch,  of  which  0.54  inch  fell  on  the  7th. 

England  :  Temperature. —  During  the  week  end- 
ing December  9  the  highest  temperatures  were  55°  at 
Truro,  53°  at  Plymouth,  and  51°.  1  at  Bristol  and 
Blackheath ;  the  highest  temperature  at  Wolver- 
hampton was  42°. 4,  at  Bradford  43°.2,  and  at  Bolton 
43°. 5.     The  general  mean  was  47"-3- 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  24°  at 
Cambridge,  25°.4  at  Wolverhampton,  and  26°. 7  at 
Brighton;  the  lowest  temperature  at  Leeds  was  31°, 
at  Sunderland  30°,  and  at  Sheffield  29°.  7.  The 
general  mean  was  27°.  S. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week  were 
28°  at  Truro,  25°  at  Plymouth,  and  24°.  I  at  Black- 
heath  ;  the  least  ranges  were  14°  at  Leeds,  I4°.3  at 
Sheffield,  and  I4°.8  at  Bradford.  The  general  mean 
was  1 90. 5. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Truro,  45°.  3,  at  Plymouth  43°.  9,  and  at 
Sunderland  4i°-4  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Bolton,  37°.4,  at 
Wolverhampton  37°.8,  and  at  Sheffield  38°.3.  The 
general  mean  was  40°. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Truro,  34°.  7,  at  Leeds  33°.  9,  and  at 
Plymouth  33°. 5  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhampton, 
28°.7,  at  Bolton  30°.4,  and  at  Brighton  30°.5.  The 
general  mean  was  32°. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Truro,  Io°.6, 
at  Plymouth  I0°.4,  and  at  Brighton  10°.  1  ;  and  was 
least  at  Sheffield  and  Liverpool,  5°. 4,  and  at  Brad- 
ford 50. 7.     The  general  mean  was  8°. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Truro,  39°. 9, 
at  Plymouth  38°. 6,  and  at  Blackheath  and  Leeds  36°.8; 
and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhampton,  33°.i,  at  Bolton 
33°.8,  and  at  Nottingham  34°-9.  The  general  mean 
was  35°.9. 

Haiti. — The  largest  falls  were  3.44  inches  at  Hull, 
2.57  inches  at  Sunderland,  2.  II  inches  at  Bradford, 
and  2.03  inches  at  Nottingham.  The  smallest  falls 
were  0.63  inch  at  Brighton,  0.64  inch  at  Bristol, 
and  0.6S  inch  at  Blackheath.  The  general  mean  fall 
was  1.36  inch.  At  Nottingham,  Bradford,  Leeds, 
and  Sunderland,  rain  fell  on  every  day  in  the  week, 
and  from  four  to  six  at  most  other  stations.  Snow  fell, 
and  fog  was  very  prevalent  at  most  stations  throughout 
the  week. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing December  9,  the  highest  temperature  was  46°  at 
Glasgow.  The  highest  temperature  reached  at 
Dundee  was  43°.     The  general  mean  was  45°. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  20°,  at 
Glasgow  ;  at  Leith  the  lowest  temperature  was  27°.  5. 
The  general  mean  was  24°.4. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Aberdeen, 
34°.7,  and  lowest  at  Dundee,  3i".3.  The  general 
mean  was  33°.  5,  being  2°  below  that  of  the  week  im- 
mediately preceding,  and  5°  below  that  of  the  cor- 
responding week  of  18S1. 

Ham.— The  largest  (all  was  2.7S  inches,  at  Aber- 
deen ;  and  the  smallest  fall  was  0.62  inch  at  Edin- 
burgh.    The  general  mean  fall  was  1.53  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Camellias:  E.  T.,  Nottingham.  Messrs.  Hooper 
&  Co.,  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Damp  in  Strawberry  House  :  Edenbridgc.  We 
imagine  from  your  statement  that  your  system  of  ven- 
tilation is  at  fault  rather  than  the  damp  bed.  If  the 
heating  and  ventilating  are  properly  attended  to,  the 
moisture  arising  from  the  bed  should  do  no  harm. 
The  Eucalyptus  is  out  of  the  question. 

Diary  :  E.  S.  B.  No,  to  both  questions. 

Divining  Rod  :  Eldridge  Spratt.  We  think  the  matter 
may  now  be  allowed  to  rest,  but  we  will  send  your 
letters,  &c,  to  Mr.  Ingram. 

Gladioli  :  IV.  N.  If  you  have  a  frame  that  you  can 
keep  the  frost  out  of,  we  should  think  your  best  plan 
would  be  to  pot  them,  and  by  not  giving  much  water 
to  keep  them  as  quiet  as  possible  till  spring. 

HOLLYBERRIES  :  y.  Johnson.  Gather  the  berries  when 
ripe,  and  lay  them  in  a  heap  mixed  with  soil  to  rot  the 
pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  before  sowing  them. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  B.  1,  Golden  Noble;  2,  Golden 
Pearmain  ;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  4,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin. — J.  At.     Federal  Pearmain,  we  believe. 

Names  of  Plants  :  E.  Aytoun.  Sparmannia  alricana, 
introduced  in  1790  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  — 
B.  B.  We  are  unable  to  correctly  determine  your 
Orchid.  It  may  be  Dendrobium  polyanthum,  but  we 
cannot  say  without  seeing  stem  and  leaves.  —  Brazil. 
Brassavola  Perrinii.  —  7.  Hart.  Laelia  monophylla. 
(See  p.  782). 

Primulas  :  G.  H.  There  is  a  good  strain  of  speckled 
flowers  already  in  existence,  and  we  see  no  difference 
between  yours  and  some  sorts  Mr.  Barron  has  grown 
at  Chiswick  for  several  years.  The  new  reds  seem 
specially  liable  to  vary  in  this  manner. 


'„*  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "Editor,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editor  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  written  on  one  side  only 
of  the  paper  and  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 
Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be  careful 
to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

JJ"  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-Office  Orders 
are  requested  to  send  them  to  the  Publisher  of  this 
journal,  4r,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  to 
make  them  payable  to  William  Richards,  at  the  post- 
office,  Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  —  "  Vade 

Mecum  "  for  1883. 
John  Dykes,  Kilmarnock — General  Nursery  Stock. 
Rodger,  M'Clelland  &  Co.,  Newry,  Ireland — Seed- 
ling and  Transplanted  Forest  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit 

Trees,  &c. 
Hogg  &  Wood,  Coldstream,   N.B. — General  Nursery 

Stock. 
W.    Fisher,   Horninglow  Cross,   Burton-upon-Trent — 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 
Martin  Grashoff,  Quedlinburg  —  Wholesale  Trade 

Catalogue  of  Seeds. 
Otto  Putz,  50,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C— Flower 

and  Vegetable  Seeds  grown  at  Erfurt. 
Hogg  &  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin — Trees, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 
Wm.  Fell  &  Co.,  Hexham,  Northumberland — General 

Nursery  Stock. 
Wilhelm  Buchner,  Erfurt— Trade  List  of  Garden, 

Farm,  Tree,  and  other  Seeds. 


Communications  Received. — B.  S.  W.  — H.  Low  &  Co.— J. 
Hart.— Brazil.— Sutton  &  Sons.— S.  H.— W.  C— T.  L.— A. 
O— C.  Y.  M.— Scotia.— P.  J  — T.  P.-M.  D.— R.  L.— A. 
Gordon.— F.  A.  F.— J.  D.-A.  G.  B.— J.  C.  F.-D.  S.— J.  S. 
—J.  C.  &  Co.  —  W.  Gallop.  —  T.  Shingles.-N.  E.  B.— 
B.  S.  W.-T.  S.  W.— J.  M.,  KiUyOD.-W.  IJ.  M.— D.  T.  F. 
— M.  P.  A. -J.  W.— H.  T.JCeylon.— H.  G.  Kchb.  f.— H.  K. 
— F.  W.  B. 


arkets. 


COVENT  GARDEN,   December  14. 

We  have  no  alteration  to  quote.  Our  market  is  very 
quiet  in  home  goods,  and  importations  from  America 
and  Canada  are  but  slight.  Kent  Cobs  advancing,  the 
bulk  being  sold.  James  Webber,  Wholesale  Apple 
Market. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d. 

0-24  o     Ferns,  in  variety,  per 

dozen        ..         ..4  0-18  o 
0-18  o     Ficus    elastica,   each  16-70 
0-12  o     Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
0-60  o         ous,  each  . .  ..    :  o  10  6 

0-12  o  Genista,  per  doz.  ..  8  0-12  o 
0-18  o  Hyacinths,  per  dozen  9  0-12  o 
0-18  o  —  (Rom.),  per  pot  16-20 
0-60  Marguetite  Daisy, 
0-24  o  per  dozen  ..  .-6  0-12  o 
0-60  o  Myrtles,  per  doz.  ..  6  0-12  o 
0-24  o  Palms  in  variety, 
0-30  o        each  ..         ..2  6-21  o 

Pelargoniums,     scai- 
0-18  o         let,  per  doz.  ..  6  0-12  0 

Solanums,  perdoz.  ..   0  0-12  o 
0-24  o  j  Tulips,  per  dozen  . .  60-90 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz.  12 
Arbor- vitx    (golden), 
per  dozen  . .  . .  6 

—  (common),  dozen  6 
Azaleas,  per  dozen.. 30 
Begonias,  per  doz,  . .  6 
Bouvardia,  doz.  .  .12 
Chrysanthems.,  doz.  6 
Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  4 
Cyclamen,  doz.  ..  g 
Dracaena  terminalis   30 

—  viridis,  per  doz. . .  12 
Epiphyllum,  dozen . .  18 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  ..         ..6 
Evergreens,  in  var., 
per  dozen  ..         ..6 

Cut  Flowers.—. 


Abutilon,  12  blooms  o 
Arum  Lilies,  perdoz.  8 
Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  1 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  1 
Camellias,  per  dozen  2 
Carnations,  12  blms  1 
Chrysantb.,    12  bun.  6 

—  (Fr.)  per  bunch     o 

—  white,  12  bunches  g 

—  12  blooms  ..  1 
Cyclamen,  12  blooms  o 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  6 
Euchans,  per  doz.  ..  6 
Euphorbia  Jacquini- 

flora,  12  spravs  . .  4 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches  6 
Gardenias,  12  blms..  9 
Heliotropes,  12  sp.  ..  o 
Hyacinths,  i2Spikes|io 

—  (Roman),  12  spr.  2 
Lapageria,  white,  12 

blooms        ..         ..3 

—  red,  12  blooms..  1 


Average  Wholesale  Pricbs, 
d.  s.d.        m  s.  d.  s.  d. 

3-04     Lilac  (French),  bun.  80-90 
0-12  o     Liliumvarious,  per  12 
0-20  blooms      ..  ..30-60 

0-16  Lily-of-Val. ,  12  spr.  30-50 
c-  4  o  Marguerites,  12  bun.  60-90 
0-30  Mignonette,  12  bun.  30-60 
0-12  o  Narcissus,  12  sprays  20-30 
6-16  — (paper-white).  Fr., 
0-18  o         12  bunches  ..  40-90 

0-26  Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  10-16 
3-06  —  zonal,  12  sprays  06-09 
0-90  Primula,  double,  per 
0-90  bunch  ..  ..10-16 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  20-40 
0-60  —  (outdoor),  doz  . .  10-30 
0-80  —  Coloured,  doz...  20-30 
0-12  o  Tropxolum,  12  bun.  10-20 
6-10  Tulips,  12  blooms  ..  10-16 
0-12,0  Violets,  i2bunches..  16-20 
0-30  ■ —  French  Czar,  bun.  16-36 
—  Parme  (Fr.),  bun.  46-56 
White  Jasmine,  bun.  1  o-  1  6 


c—  6  o 
0-30 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail   Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Artichokes,      Globe, 

per  doz 30-60 

—  Jerusalem,  bush.  40-.. 
Asparagus      (Sprue), 

per  bundle  . .   16-  .. 

Beans,  Fr.  grown,  lb.  08-.. 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..  x  o-  ., 

Bruss.  Sprouts,  bush.  30-40 
Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  1  o-  3  o 
Carrots,  per  bunch . .  04-06 
Cauliflowers,       Eng- 


lish, dozen  . .  30-40 

Celery.perhead,     ..  o  4-  .. 

per  bundle  . .  16- 

Cucumbers,  each   ..  06-10 
Endive,  per  score    ..  10-  .. 
Garlic,  per  lb.         «  1  o-  . . 
Potatos  :— Magnum  Bonums,  130J.  to  140J. ;  Regents 
to  120J. ;  Champions,  iooj.  to  120J.  per  ton. 


Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  4 
Lettuces,     Cabbage, 

per  dozen  ..  ..  x 

Mint,  green,  bunch.,  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  baskt.  1 
Onions,  per  bushel..  3 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  o 
Parsley,  per  bunch. .  o 
Radishes,  per  doz.  ..  r 
Rhubarb,  per  bundl.  o 
Seakale,  per  punnet  2 
Small  salading,  pun.  o 
Spinach,  per  bushel  4 
Sweet  Potatos,  lb.  . .  o 
Tomatos,  perdoz.  ..  3 


d.  s.  d. 
2-04 


6-  .. 

0-40 


s,  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  J4-sieve      ..  26-60 
—     Canadian     and 
American,  barrel..  18  o  3?  o 
Aubergines,  per  doz.  40-.. 
Cobs,  ico  lb,  ,.45  0-50  o 


s.  d.  t.  d. 
Figs,  per  dozen  ..06—10 
Grapes,  per  lb.  .,10-40 
Lemons,  per  100  —  6  0-10  o 
Pears,  per  dozen  . .  1  o-  a  o 
Pine-apples,  Eng.  ,1b.  20-30 


SEEDS. 

London  :  Dec.  16. — Firmness  of  tone  continues  to 
characterise  the  market  for  field  seeds.  Red  Clover  seed 
is  steady.  American  advices  still  report  diminished 
receipts ;  the  English  crop  also  appears  to  be  very  small. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  Italian  Rye  grasses,  both 
home-grown  and  foreign,  at  advanced  prices.  Fine 
qualities  of  Trefoil  are  scarce,  and  higher  rates  are 
asked  for  same.  Rape  seed,  Canary,  and  Hemp  seed 
are  again  dearer.  John  Shaw  cV  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


CORN. 


At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday,  apart  from  the  influence 
of  a  dense  fog  there  was  a  want  of  demand,  or  the  tone 
might  have  been  firmer.  The  large  quantity  of  flour  on 
the  way  for  this  country  not  only  affects  the  sale  of  that 
article  adversely,  but  Wheat  also.  Barley  tended  in 
favour  of  buyers  on  the  spot.  Beans  and  Peas  were 
firm.  Oats  on  the  week  were  3d.  to  6a".  dearer,  and  met 
fair  inquiry.  Maize  was  rather  lower. — On  Wednesday 
very  little  business  transpired.  Sales  of  Wheat  were  not 
pressed,  and  rates  remained  nominally  unaltered.  Flour 
was  inactive.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  showed  rather  a 
firm  tone,  though  without  much  doing.  Oats,  with 
liberal  arrivals,  met  a  quiet  demand,  at  late  rates,  and 
Maize  was  slow. — Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week 
ending  Dec.  9  :— Wheat,  411.  Sd.  ;  Barley,  34J.  sd.  ; 
Oats,  2cw.  gd.  For  the  corresponding  period  last  year  ; 
—Wheat,  44J.  $d.  ;  Barley,  32s.  6d.  ;  Oats,  20J.  2d. 


CATTLE. 

At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  the  "great"  Christ- 
mas market  took  place.  There  was  a  splendid  collection 
of  animals,  numbering  7379  as  against  8000  head  last  year. 
On  this,  as  on  all  similar  occasions  for  some  years  past, 
the  Scotch  breeds  were  strongest  in  numbers,  and 
carried  the  very  extreme  of  merit  for  superiority  of  quality 
and  condition.  The  pure  breeds  were  a  very  choice 
selection,  and  cross-breeds  were  equally  well  up  in  their 
chief  points  of  recommendation.  The  shorthorn  breeds 
included  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  class  that 
could  well  be  produced.  Herefords  were  well  repre- 
sented, and  lost  none  of  their  prestige  for  condition  or 
symmetry  ;  whilst  the  Devons  were  not  behind  any  of 
the  other  breeds  as  a  choice  selection.  Some  very  prime 
Welsh  cattle  were  in  the  gathering,  and  among  the  Irish 
some  exceedingly  prime  animals.  The  sheep  supplies 
were  the  shortest  we  remember  for  a  Christmas  market, 
the  entries  amounting  only  to  6380,  against  an  actual 
supply  of  11,070  last  year.  The  collection,  however,  in- 
cluded some  of  the  very  choicest,  that  would  compare 
well  with  previous  Christmas  selections.  Quotations  : — 
Beasts,  $s.  to  $s.  $d.,  and  6s.  to  6s.  40". ;  calves,  5J.  lod. 
to  6s.  lod.  ;  sheep,  6s.  to  6j.  Sd.,  and  ys.  to  js.  tod.  — 
Thursday's  trade  was  quiet.  The  supply  of  beasts  was 
principally  the  residue  from  Monday,  and  the  demand 
was  heavy,  at  drooping  prices.  Sheep  were  firm,  with  a 
fair  demand,  and  calves  and  pigs  were  steady. 


HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  states  that 
supplies  were  rather  shorter  than  last  reported,  and  prices 
firm,  but  without  change.  Quotations  : — Prime  Clover, 
105*.  to  120J. ;  inferior,  75J.  to  8oj.  ;  prime  meadow  hay, 
85*.  to  92J.  ;  inferior,  361.  to  6ar.  ;  and  straw,  35J.  to 
42J.  per  load.  —  On  Thursday  there  was  a  moderate 
supply.  The  trade  was  quiet,  but  prices  ruled  firm,  as 
follows  :— Prime  Clover,  iooj.  to  120J.  ;  inferior,  6oj.  to 
95J.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  855.  to  92J.  ;  inferior,  50J.  to 
85*.  ;  and  straw,  30J.  to  42J.  per  load.  —  Cumberland 
Market  quotations  :— Superior  meadow  hay,  95J.  to  1  ioj.  ; 
inferior,  65J.  to84r.  ;  superior  Clover,  110s.  to  120*.  ;  in- 
ferior, 70J.  to  95T.  ;  and  straw,  38J.  to  441.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state 
that  there  have  been  moderate  supplies,  and  a  steady 
demand,  at  the  following  quotations  :— Magnum  Bonums, 
120J.  to  140s. ;  Regents,  iioj.  to  120s.  ;  Champions, 
iooj.  to  iioj.  per  ton  ;  German  reds,  5J.  to  6s. ;  ditto 
blues,  5-r.  6d. ;  Dutch  Rocks,  4J.  3d.;  and  ditto  reds, 
4_r.  per  bag.— The  imports  into  London  last  week  were  : 
—355  bags  froms  Boulogne,  47,676  Hamburgh,  1057 
Stettin,  4205  Bremen,  490  Harlingen,  65  tons  from 
Roscoff,  90  tons  St.  Nicholas,  and  15  packages  from 
Bordeaux. 

COALS. 

The  following  are  the  prices  current  at  market  during 
the  week  :— Ravensworth  West  Hartley,  15J.  ;  Walls 
End— Hawthorn,  i8j.  3d.  ;  Lambton,  19.T.  6d.  ;  Wear, 
i8j.  ;  South  Hetton,  20J. 


Government  Stock. — Consols  closed  on  Monday 
at  iooS  to  iooj  for  delivery,  and  ioitV  to  ioiT3rt  for  the 
account.  Tuesday's  figures  were  ioo£  to  icof  for 
delivery,  and  ioo|  to  101  for  the  account.  Wednesday's 
final  quotations  were  iool,\  to  ioo$£  for  delivery,  and 
ico1,  \  to  loi^a  for  the  account.  The  last  figures  re- 
ported on  Thursday  were  ioofl  to  ioo|  for  delivery,  and 
as  on  the  previous  day  lor  the  account.  The  above 
figures  are  all  ex  div. 
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SPECIAL       NOTICE 


THE 


GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


SATUBDAY,    JANUABY    6,    1883, 


WILL  CONTAIN   A    BEAUTIFULLY 


&§f&€ 


(18  inches    by    13  inches), 


FROM       AN        ORIGINAL        DESIGN, 


PRICE     FIVEPENCE  ;        POST-FREE,     FIVEPENCE-HALFPENNY  ; 

OR   WITH 

ALMANAC    MOUNTED    ON     OAK    ROLLERS, 

READY  TO   BE   HUNG    UP,   AND   ENCLOSED    IN  CASE, 

SEVENPENCE  ;      POST-FREE,     EIGHTPENCE-HALFPENNY. 

Purchasers  are  specially  recommended  to  order  the  Almanac  in  a  Case, 

TO     PREVENT     INJURY     FROM     FOLDING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  injury  to  the  Almanac  unless  it  is  so  protected. 


NOTICE    TO   ADVERTISERS. 


%&»b 


As   a    large   Extra   Sale   of  this   Number   is  gitaranteed,   it  will  be  a  very 

valuable  medium  for  Advertisements. 


APPLICATIONS    FOE,    SPACE    SHOULD    BE    SENT    IN    AS    EARLY    AS    POSSIBLE. 


W.    BICHABDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STBEET,     STBAND,    W<C. 
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DENYN'S  Unrivalled  ROLL  PAPER  and 
CLOTH,  as  supplied  to  over  3000  Nurseries,  14  lb., 
91. ;  28  1b.,  i8j.  ;  cwt,  701. —J.  DENYN,  Manufacturer 
73.  Rendlesham  Road,  Clapton,  London,  E. 

R~AFFIA   FIBRE.— A  large  stock  of  first- 
class  Fibre  to  be  sold  very  cheap.     Price  on  application  to 
J.    BLACKBURN   and    SONS,   Russian  Mat   Importers, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

R"  EI  GATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 
fine,  on  rail  at  7*.  6d.  per  ton— not  less  than  4-ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.-Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 

T~ OBACCO  PAPER,  RAG,  MANURES, 
INSECTICIDES,  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS, 
BOUQUET  PAPERS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES  of  Cape  Flowers,    Metal    and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities. 
OSWAN  &  CO.,  14,  Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

EW  ARCHANGEL  MATS.— We  have  a 

fine  parcel  of  the  above  now  to  offer,  at  very  low  prices. 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,    of  best  quality,  at  an  extremely  low 
price  for  a  quantity. 
MARENDAZ   and    FISHER,    9,    James    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

RUSSIA    MATS-RUSSIA    MATS. 

ARCHANGEL,     TAGANROG, 

PETERSBURG, 

and  every  other  kind  oi 

RUSSIA  MAT 

{or  Garden  and  Packing  purposes.     Descriptive  Catalogue  on 

application. 

JAMES  T.    ANDERSON, 

149,    COMMERCIAL    STREET,     LONDON,    E. 


GARDEN  REQUISITES.— W.  WEBBER, 
Wholesale  Merchant,  Station  Road.  Louehton,  Essex. 
Orchid  and  Black  PEAT,  LOAM,  SILVER  SAND, 
COCOA-NUT  FIBRE,  TOBACCO  CLOTH,  TOBACCO 
PAPER,  the  very  best  quality.  VIRGIN  CORK,  MUSH- 
ROOM SPAWN,  BLOOD  and  all  kinds  of  MANURE,  of  the 
finest  quality.  Through  rates  given  to  any  Station  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  Soils  in  quantities  not  less  than  2  tons. 
Terms  cash.  Buyers  before  purchasing  elsewhere  should 
obtain  lowest  Wholesale  Prices  from 

W.  WEBBER,  Station  Road,  Loughton,  Essex. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins.  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths.  Ropes,  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London.  E.C. 

ASTON      CLINTON      STRAW      MATS. 
The  warmest  Coverings  for  Pits  and  Frames. 
Sizes  : — 6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.,  at  ss. ;  6  ft.  6  in.   by  4  ft.   6  in., 
at  as.  2d.  ;  6  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft.,  35.  2d.     Apply  to 
Miss  MOLIQUE.    Aston  Clinton,  Tring,  Bucks. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  :— "  We  must  give  these^  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


GARDEN  REQUISITES.— Sticks,   Labels, 
Virgin   Cork.     Raffia,    Mats,    Bamboo     Canes,    Rustic 
Work,  Manures,  &c.     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  90,  Lower  Thames  St.,  London,  E.C. 

C.       F  R  A  Z  E  R, 

HORTICULTURAL  and  JOINERY  WORKS, 

Palace  Plain,  Norwich. 
PORTABLE   LEAN-TO  GREENHOUSES,   rainted  one 
coat  and  glass  cut  to  size.  £  *■   d. 

10  feet  X  8  feet 10    o    o 

12  feet  X  8  feet uoo 

15  feet  x  8  feet 15    S    ° 

SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOUSES,  same  as  above. 

10  feet  X  8  feet 1 1   10    o 

12  feet  x  8  feet 13  10    o 

15  feet  x  8  feet    ..         .  16    o    o 

MELON  and  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  best  quality,  glared 
with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  three  coals.  £,    *•   d. 

2  Light  Frame    8  feet  X  6  feet  ..  ..       3     4     fi 

3  Light  Frame  12  feet  x  6  feet  . .  4127 

All  carriage  paid  to  nearest  Station. 
Estimate  forwarded  for  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Buildings. 

THE  NEW  PATENT  FLORESCENT 
SELF-  REGISTERING  MINIMUM  THERMO- 
METER, to  show  how  cold  it  has  been.— The  great  advantage 
of  this  Thermometer  over  all  others  is  that  the  colour  in  the 
fluid  is  everlasting,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  sun's  rays,  thus 
being  a  great  improvement  on  minimum  thermometers.  The 
Florescent  Minimum  Thermometer  can  be  easily  seen  and  read 
at  night  by  candle-light.  The  above  can  be  had  mounted  on 
Boxwood  scales,  8-inch  size,  24$.  per  dozen;  10-inch  size,  jac, 
per  dozen.  On  porcelain  or  zinc  scales,  10-inch  size,  401.  per 
dozen. 

J.  HICKS,  Sole  Maker,  8.  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 

Note.— See  article  on  the  above,  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
No.  416,  dated  December  17,  1881. 


S.  OWENS  &  CO., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


No.  37. 
No.  63. 

No.  46a. 
No.  49<z. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water  to 
«S£m__      any  height  or  distance  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive-power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power.  [Gardens,  &c. 

IMPROVED   DOUBLE-ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 
GALVANISED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  54a.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.     PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54*.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as   designed   for    the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 
No.  39*.   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 


S.  OWENS  AND  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms.  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS.  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GASWORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution,  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.       Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    CAN    BE    HAD    ON    APPLICATION. 


A  New  Edition.       Fcap.   Cloth.       Price  fs. 

MRS.  LOUDON'S  LADIES'  COMPANION  TO  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  ADORNMENT 

OF  GARDENS  OF  EVERY  SIZE. 


Price  is.  stitched. 

HOW   TO    GROW    ASPARAGUS. 

A    POPULAR    EXPLANATION    OF    THE    BEST    METHOD    OF    CULTURE. 

By  WILLIAM  EARLEY. 


London  :    BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 
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"CHAMPION      PRIZE" 

GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING. 


TWO    GOLD    MEDALS, 

CHRISTCHCTRCH  (New  Zealand)    and    ADELAIDE 
(Australia)  EXHIBITIONS,  Just  awarded. 

ALSO    FIRST    PRIZE    AWARDS 

SYDNEY      and       MELBOURNE, 

PARIS,  VIENNA,  and  PHILADELPHIA, 

and  every  International  First  Prize  Award 

during  the  last  13  years. 

Iron  Hurdles,  Bar  and  Wire  Fencing, 

Fencing  Wire,  Iron  Cisterns, 
JET  VARNISH  for  IRON  and  WOOD  WORK,  &c. 

"  J.  B.  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Cannon  Street,  London,  maintain 
their  reputation  by  a  most  complete  collection  of  splendidly 
finished  Wire  Netting" — "Ironmonger's"  Report  of  Christ- 
church  (Nczv  Zcalaml)  Exhibition,  September  a. 

J.     B.    BROWN    &    CO., 

90,    CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 

TA  X  N  E  DN  ETTrNG,T  yards  wide,  i\d.  per 
yard  ;  4  yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard  ;  2  yards  wide,  ioj.  per 
100  yards ;  4  yards  wide,  20s.  per  100  yards.  NEW  TWINE 
NETTING,  1  inch  mesh,  1  yard  wide,  3d.  ;  2  yards  wide,  +d.  \ 
4  yards  wide,  &/.  per  yard.  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NET- 
TING, seventy-six  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  $d,  per  yard. 
RABBIT  NETS.  BAT-FOLDING  NETS,  on  Bamboo  poles, 
90s.     CLAP  NETS  for  birds,  30s.  complete. 

W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 

BAYLISS,  JONES,  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

IRON  HURDLES,  GATES,  TREE  GUARDS, 

Iron  and  Wire  Espalier,  &c,  &c. 


MATERIAL  I  WIRING  GARDEN  WALLS. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES   &   CO., 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDERS, 
iai,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  and  CO.  will  Rive  Estimates  for  every 
description  of  HORTICULTURAL  WORK,  free  of  charge, 
and  send  competent  assistants  when  necessary. 

LASCELLES'  NEW  ROCKWORK  material  in  various 
colours. 

Samples  can  be  seen,  and  prices  obtained  at  121,  Bunhill 
Row,  and  35,  Poultry,  Cheapside,  E.C, 

Illustrated  Lists  of  Wooden  Buildings,  Greenhouses  and 
Conservatories,  and  Concrete  Slabs  for  walls,  paths,  and  stages, 
sent  post  free  on  application. 


Cucumber  Frames. 

F>  HAL  LI  DAY  and  CO.  desire  to 
^«  draw  special  attention  to  their  Cucumber  Frames, 
of  which  they  always  have  a  large  stock,  ready  glazed  and 
painted.  They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put 
together  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  one. 

Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  m  England  : —        £    s.  «■ 

2-Iight  frame,    8  feet  by  6  feet  )       Pack;  f    3  '°    ° 

3-lieht  frame,  12  feet  by  6  feet  V  r_,„c  r*      T    5     5    ° 

6-light  frame,  24  feet  by  6  feet  \    *-aseS  (10    00 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.     Lights  and  framing  for 

brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

R.  HALL1DAY  and  CO..  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 
Royal  Horticultural  Works.  Middleton,  Manchester. 


EYES,  7d  per  dozen.        HOLDFASTS,  with 

Winders,  -js  per  dozen.  WIRE,  2s  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 
VICTORIA    WORKS,     WOLVERHAMPTON; 

And  3.  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

or  lMrnovKD  » 

Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FREE    BY    POST. 


HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURES  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  In  EITHER  WOOD  or  IRON,  or  BOTH  COMBINED  ; 

WOODEN  CHAPELS,  SHOOTING  LODGES,  COTTAGES.  TENNIS  COURTS,  VERANDAHS,  &c. 
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JAMES  BOYD  <fe  SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  AND 
HEATING  ENGINEERS, 

PAISLEY. 

LONDON  OFFICE :    48,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


HOT-WATER 
HARNESS 


APPARATUS  for  WARMING  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  MANSIONS 
ROOMS.  DRYING  ROOMS,  HOTHOUSES,  and  BUILDINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


No.  74.  Three-quarter  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

CASH   PRICES— Carrier  Paid. 
No.  a  size       ..         8  ft.  long       ..       6  ft.  wide       ..    £t  15     o 
No.  3  size      ..       is  ft.  long      ..      6  ft.  wide      ..      6  10    o 
No.  4  size       .        16  ft.  long  6  ft.  wide      . .      850 

These  Frames  are  13  inches  high  in  front,  24  inches  high  at 
the  back,  and  32  inches  at  the  ridge.  Front  or  back  lights 
turn  over.  Set-opes  are  provided  [or  ventilating.  All  painted 
four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  and  the  lights  are  glazed  with  best 
21-oz.  English  glass. 

GREENHOUSES, 

Suitable  for  Villas,  Small  Country  Houses. 


NSW   CATALOGUE.         NOW    RKADV 


FHEH   ON    AMPLICATION. 


BOULTON   &   PAUL,    NORWICH. 

HOCKING'S  NEW   PATENT 
AUTOMATIC   COKE  and  GAS    BOILERS 


Automatic,    Economic, 
and  Efficient. 


Will  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  from  12  to  15  hours, 
and  often  from  15  to  20  hours, 
with  one  small  charge  of  common 
Gas  Coke  of  the  cheapest  kind. 
For  economy  and  efficiency  in 
combination  with  cleanliness  and 
comfort  these  Boilers  are,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  Heating  Conservatories, 
Halls,  and  other  Buildings,  where 
little  attention  is  required. 

Every  particular,  with  most 
reliable  testimonials,  given  on 
application  to 

FRANKLIN,  HOCKING  &  CO. 

(Limited), 
37.  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 


HOT-WATER    HEATING 
APPARATUS, 
For    GAS    or    OIL. 
Equal  to  30  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.     Can 
be  placed  anywhere.     One  quart  of. 
Oil  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  4  feet  of 
Gas  per  hour.     Price  complete,  £2  10s.     Send  for  a  complete 
List  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c,  to 
WM.     POORE    and    CO.,     Hot-Water    Engineers,     155, 


Cheapside,  E.C. 


HOSE-HOSE— HOSE. 


PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiaiubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  :— "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 

Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 


Sample  and  Price  of 

MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

STOVES. 

Terra-Cotta  !  Portable!  For  Coal! 
ROBERTS'S       PATENT. 

Pure  and  ample  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about 
id.,  without  attention.  For  Greenhouses,  Bedrooms,  or  almost 
any  purpose.  Pamphlet  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent. 
In  use  daily  at  Patentee's— THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 

"TTILL-RAT"  (Registered).— The  attention 

X\_  of  FARMERS.  MERCHANTS,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  is  invited  to  this 
infallible  remedy.  Its  efficacy  is  surprising.  All  offensive  smells 
from  the  effects  of  this  specific  are  obviated.  Price,  21,  per 
10  oz.  tin,  by  post  id.  extra,  of  the  Proprietors,  FRASER  and 
CO.,  272,  Strand,  London,  W.C  ,  and  all  chemists. 


Special  Price  LIST  of  Cheap  Manufactures  just  published^  consisting  of 

NURSERYMEN'S    GREENHOUSES, 

SPAN    AND    LEAN-TO,    ALL    SIZES; 

CUCUMBER  AND   MELON  FRAMES,   PIT  LIGHTS,  BIJOU   GREENHOUSES, 
PLANT  PROTECTORS,  WALL   COVERS,  AMATEUR'S    GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial.—  "  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  greenhouses  (two  span-houses,  each  40  X  12)— the  woodwork  was  accurately 
cut    One  or  two  of  our  ordinary  workmen  had  no  difficulty  in  putting  them  together  in  a  satisfactory  manner. — W.  D.  Cochrane,  Superintendent 


Hatnpstead  Cemetery." 


Post-free  on  application  to 


T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &   CO.,   MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

Head  Line  charged  as  two. 

4  Lines       ..        ..£°  3  °  15  Lines       ..         ■■£"    8  ° 

6 o  3  °  16 °     9  o 

6  ..         ..     o  4  °  17      ■ 096 

7  ..         ..     o  4  6  18 o  10  o 

8  ..         ..    o  5  o  19 o  10  6 

9  ..          ..     o  5  6  20 o  11  o 

10 o  6  o  21       „           •■          •-  o  "  ° 

11  ..         ..  o  6  6     22  „           ..         ••  o  "  ° 

12  ..         ..  o  7  °    23 o  12  6 

13 o  7  6  1  24 °  13  o 

14 o  8  o  1  25 o  13  0 

AND   SIXPENCE    FOR   EVERY   ADDITIONAL   LINK. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  30s. 

Pace  M     o    o 

Half  Page S     °    ° 

Column        3     5° 

GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

26  words  11.  6d.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  MUST   BE  PREPAID. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
arainst  having  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Post-offices,  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

Eirths,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  51.  each  inserticn. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  payable  In  advance. 
The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Months,  £1  31,  lod. ;  6  Months, 

its.  nd.  ;  3  Months,  6s. 
Foreign  (excepting    India   and   China);    including    Postage, 

£i  6s.  for  12  Months  ;  India  and  China,  £1  8s.  zd. 

Post-office   Orders  to  be    made  payable  at    DRURY  LANE, 

W.C.,  to  W.  Richards. 

Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


H 


Oil  Paint  No  Longer  Necessary. 
ILL  and  SMITH'S  BLACK  VARNISH, 

for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
{Registered  Trade  Mark.) 


This  VARNISH  is  an  excellent  substitute  or  oil  paint  on 
all  outdoor  work,  while  it  is"  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was 
introduced  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  ana 
its  genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  _  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing 
or  thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  have  been  received. 

Sold  in  Casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  11  id.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  It.  %d.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial. 
"  Piercefield  Park,  June  21,  1876—  Sirs,-I  have  this  day 
forwarded  from  Chepstow  to  your  address  a  black  varnish  cask, 
to  be  filled  and  returned  with  as  good  Varni-h  as  the  last  we 
had  which  I  candidly  admit  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  Address 
Varnish  10  Piercefield  Park,  Chepstow.  —  I  am,  Sirs,  yours 
respectfully,  Wm.  Cox."  .    . 

CAUTION.—  Hill&  Smith  would  particularly  warn  their 
Customers  against  the  various  cheap  Varnishes  now  so  much 
advertised.  .  .      ,  . 

H.  &  S.'s  Vamish  has  been  an  article  of  common  use  on  most 
of  the  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  ; 
and  their  constantly  increasing  trade  in  it,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  they  receive,  stamp  it  as  a  truly  genuine  article. 
Every  cask  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and  Registered 
Trade  Mark  as  above,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Large  illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Fencing,  Hurdles,  Field 
and  Entrance  Gates.  &c.  sent  free  on  application  to 

HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Staffordshite  ; 
118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and  180,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow. 


TEN  SILVER 


MEDALS 


BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  Sic. 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in   London  of  20-in.   by 

12-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  16  in.,  20-in.  by  18-in.,  in  16-oz. 

and  21-oz.  ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-jp 

purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-ft.  cases. 

W  ARN  E  R'S 

"IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC" 

EAMS, 
With  Newly-arranged  Air-charging  Valves 

FOR 

WATER    SUPPLY    TO 

FARMS,   MANSIONS, 
VILLAS,  VILLAGES, 
TOWNS,    FACTORIES, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
&c,  &c,  &c. 


AWARDED  — ^-—~~ — 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES  FOUNTAINS.  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES.  GARDEN  POTS  of  superior  quality, 
from  i  to  70  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frosts,  and  seldom  turn 
LrJeV-  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS, 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  6d.     Book  of  designs,  if. 

T'millington     and     CO., 
•  43,  Commercial  Street,  F. 

PLATE,  SHEET.  CROWN  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  piices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  sz-oz.,  from  9X7  to  14X10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  if  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours. 


FOR   FULL   PARTICULARS   WRITE 

JOHN     WARNER     &     SONS, 

HYDRAULIC   ENGINEERS, 

The  Crescent  Foundry,    Cripplegate,   London,  E.C., 

And  THE   FOUNDRY  WORKS, 

WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE,    ESSEX. 

Manufacturers  of  Water  Supply  Machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Wind,  Water,  and  Steam  Power,  or  Animal  or  Manual 
Labour ;  Garden  Engines,  Pumps,  Hose  Reels,  Hydrants,  &c 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces,  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO  .  Benthall  Works,  Broseley.  Shropshire. 

Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

in    materials    of   great    durability.        The 
plainer  sorts   are  specially    ATfl!]y 
suited    for    KITCHEN    H 
GARDEN?,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up   little  room,    and, 
once   put   down,    incur  no 
further  labour  or   expense, 
as  do  "grown"  Edgines,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS.  &c  ,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  ol  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.     ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,     Blackfnais,    S.E. ;      King's    Road,    Chelsea,     S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies.  _&c, 
from  3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  tent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,    for    Lining   Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c     Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.      Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHEK  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

SI      L   "V      E      R  S~  AND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,  by  post,  per  Ton 
orTruckload,  on  Wharf  in   London,    or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeiies  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.— Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


SUN     FIRE     and     LIFE     OFFICES, 
Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross.  S.W. ; 
Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 
FIRE.— Established  1710.     Home  and  Foreign  Insurances  at 

moderate  rates. 
LIFE.— Established  1810.     Specially  low  rates  for  young  lives. 
Large  Bonuses.     Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

Fruit  v.  Agriculture. 

New  Illustrated  Issue,  2s.  6d.  ;  Original  Matter  only,  11.  6d., 
post-free. 

FRUIT    FARMING    FOR    PROFIT. 
By  George  Bunyard,  F.R.H.S. 
Considered  by  twenty-five  leading  class  papers  as  the  most 
practical  work  yet  issued. 
"  It  gives  every  particular  for  successful  culture." 
London  :  EDWD.  STANFORD,  Charing  Cross.  W.C.  ;    or 
of    GEORGE     BUNYARD    and    CO..   The    Old    Nurseries. 
Maidstone,  whose  General  Fruit   CATALOGUE  will  be  sent 
post-free  for  two  stamps. 

FRANCIS  MOORE'S  ALMANAC  for  1SS3. 
— This  very  popular  Almanac,  which,  besides  the  usual 
Calendar,  contains  a  fuller  account  of  the  Eclipses  and  Astro- 
nomical Phenomena  of  the  year  than  any  publication  of  its 
class,  was  lately  increased  by  several  pages,  giving  Lists  of  the 
Members  of  the  Government,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  List 
of  the  Principal  Business  Fairs  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
other  useful  Information.     Price  6d. 

Published  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

192  pp.  Demy  Octavo.     Eleven  Illustrations. 

CHARLES  DICKENS'  NOVELS. 

BARNABY    RTJDGE.  NOW  READY,  6V. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.    NOW  READY,  6d. 

BARNABY    RTJDGE.  NOW  READY,  6d. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.     NOW  READY,  60, 
London  :   JOHN  DICKS,  313.  Strand,  W.C. 

The  Sydney  Mail 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Illustrated  Catalogues. 

HM.  POLLETT  and  CO.'S  COLLEC- 
•  TION  of  nearly  ONE  THOUSAND  BLOCKS 
suitable  for  the  above  purpose.  Customers  can  have  the  use  of 
any  of  them  gratis  for  Printing  in  their  Catalogues. 

H.  M.  P.  &  Co.  publish  Illustrated  SEED  CATALOGUES 
in  various  styles  and  sizes,  which  can  be  altered  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  small  consumers.  Specimens  and  Prices  on 
application. 

POLLETT'S  Horticultural  Steam  Printrng  Works,  42  to  48, 
Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E  C.  

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone.— Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea.— Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  larcest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnatrd. 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital, /It.ooo.ooo.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  £240,000.  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  £1,700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  6.  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


CONTENTS  :— 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 
BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 

RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 

CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 

THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA.   (Drawn  and  engraved 
especially  for  this  Journal.) 

NATURAL  HISTORY.    (Original  Articles. 

AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 

GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 

STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 

ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRA- 
LIAN AUTHORS. 

THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the 
Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  Advance,  £1  6s.  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  6d.  ;    Stamped,  id. 
Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Agents  are 
authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  SYD- 
NEY MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MA1L:- 

London   Messrs.  Geo.  Street  &  Co.,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C 

Mr.    F.   Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard 

Street,  E.C 
Messrs.  Gordon  S:  Gotch,    St.  Bride  Street, 

Fleet  Street.  E.C. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  r86.  Strand. 

Bristol James    &    Henry    Grace,    Royal    Insurance 

Buildings. 
Manchester..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  73,  Market  Street. 

Edinburgh Robeitson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow W.    Porteous  &  Co.,    15,    Royal    Exchange 

Place. 

I{3F  Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the 
above  Offices  for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  reguired,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  "Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  Tht  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  retaliug  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

PAXTON'S       CALENDAR. 


Now  ready,  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTAGER'S     CALENDAR 

OF    GARDEN    OPERATIONS. 

Originally  Compiled  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P. 

Prics  3</.,    Post  Free  3%d. 

W.  RICHARDS,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
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New  Volumes,  now  ready. 

FLORA  of  BRITISH  INDIA.  By  Sir  J.  D. 
HOOKER.  K..C.S.I.,  C.B  ,  &c,  assisted  by  various 
Botanists.  Part  IX.,  105.  6d.,  completing  Vol.  III.  Vols. 
I.  and  II.,  32J.  each. 

New  Volume  for  1882.  with  73  Coloured  Plates.  421. 

BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE,  Coloured 
Plates  and  Descriptions  of  New  and  Rare  Plants  suitable 
for  the  Garden,  Stove,  or  Greenhouse.  By  Sir  J.  D.  Hookbb, 
C.H..  l'.R.S.,  &c  Monthly,  with  six  beautifully  Coloured 
Plates,  31.  6d.  ;  Annual  Subscription,  43J. 

FLORAL  PLATES,  beautifully  Coloured  by 
Hand,  6d.  and  is.  each.     List  of  over  1000  varieties,  one 
stamp. 

BOTANICAL  PLATES,  or  Plant  Portraits, 
beautifully  Coloured  by  Hand,  6d.  each.     Listof  nearly 
1500  varieties,  three  stamps. 

L.  REEVE  and  CO.,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 


BRYANT 

MAY'S 
MATCHES 


WANTED,  a  PARTNER,  to  take  the  place 
of  a  Gentleman  retiring  from  a  good  SEED  and 
NURSERY  BUSINESS.  Turn  over  £10,000  to  ^io.coo. 
Capital  required,  £3000. — Address,  2911,  Herald.  Office, 
Glasgow. 

Under  Gardener. 

WANTED,  in  a  Gentleman's  establishment, 
9  miles  from  London,  where  three  are  kept,  a  married 
man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  duties  of  SECOND  GAR- 
DENER. Must  be  energetic  and  sober.  Wages,  i8j.  per  week, 
■with  cottage,  garden,  and  milk. — Write  full  particulars  to  H., 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  4r,  Wellington  Street.  W.C. 

ANTED,  young  men  as  JOBBERS.  Must 

understand  Creeper  training.— ROBERT  GREEN. 
38,  Crawford  Street,  Bryanston  Square,  W.  Morning,  before 
10  o'clock. 

To  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  a  young  man  as  IMPROVER, 
under  a  good  Head  Gardener. — Age  about  20;  must 
have  had  experience  in  the  Houses,  and  be  well  recommended. 
—Apply,  by  letter,  to  Mr,  BRIDGES,  The  Gardens,  Kelsey 
Cottage.  Beckenham,  Kent. 

WANTED,  as  INVOICE  CLERK  and 
BOOK-KEEPER,  a  young  man  who  has  a  knowledge 
of  the  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade. — Apply,  by  letter,  stating  age, 
experience,  and  salary  required,  to  A.  B. ,  Mr.  Robert  Cooper, 
Seed  Merchant,  90,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 

ANTED,  a   SHOPMAN,  accustomed  to 

a  Counter  Trade.  Must  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
Seeds  and  Plants.  Salary,  30J.  per  week. — Applications  to  be 
accompanied  with  full  particulars  as  to  qualification,  and  refer- 
ence to  character,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

ANTED,  a  young  man,  as  ASSISTANT 

SHOPMAN. — One  who  has  had  some  experience  in 
the  Retail  Seed  business. — Address,  stating  age,  experience,  and 
salary  required,  to  Cranston's  Nursery  and  Seed  Company, 
(Limited).  King's  Acre,  Hereford. 

WANTED,  a  SALESWOMAN,  in  I 
Florist*s  Establishment.  Active  and  of  good  address. 
To  live  out  of  the  house. — Mrs.  Robert  Green,  28,  Crawford 
Street,  Bryanston  Square,  W. 


WANT    PLACES. 

NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 

Post-office  Orders  and  Postal  Orders  should 

now  be  made  payable  at 
DRURY  LANE. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  intimate  that  he 
•  has  at  present  in  the  Nursery  and  upon  his  Register 
some  excellent  Men,  competent  either  to  fill  the  situation  of 
HEAD  GARDENER,  BAILIFF,  FOREMAN,  or 
JOURNEYMAN.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring  any  of  the 
above  will  please  send  full  particulars,  when  the  best  selections 
for  the  different  capacities  will  be  made. — Holloway,  N. 

EG.  HENDERSON  and  SON 
•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS,  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  sucn, — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 


TMCHARD    SMITH    AND    CO.  beg   to 

-*-t  announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c— St.  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

ORCHID     GROWER,    or     HEAD     GAR- 

V-'  DENER  where  Orchids  are  specially  grown.— Can  be 
highly  recommended  with  confidence  by  some  of  the  leading 
growers.— J.  D.,  85,  St.  John's  Wood  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,  N.W. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  two,  three,  or 
more  are  kept.  — Married,  family  grown  up:  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  the  duties  of  a  large  establishment. — 
GARDENER,  Harringay  House  Gardens,  Hornsey,  N. 

("^ARDENER  (Head);   age  28.— Advertiser 

V^  will  guarantee  a  bonus  of  £10  to  any  one  placing  him  in  a 
comfortable  situation  as  above.  Three  or  more  hands.— D.  H  , 
Gardeners  Chronicle  Office,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

GARDENER  (Head);  age  42.  —  Wm. 
Dennis,  for  fourteen  years  Head  Gardener  to  Sir  H.  A. 
Hoare.  Hart. ,  Stom  head,  Bath,  Wilts,  begs  to  offer  his  services 
to  any  Gentleman  keeping  a  good  garden  staff. 


("jARDENER     (HEAD).— No     family  ; 

v-<  thorough  practical  man.  well  up  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession,  also  Land  and  Stock  if  required.  Character  of  the 
highest  c'ass.—  J.  LANDON,  Erdington  Villas.  Watt  Street, 
Spark  Hill,  near  Birmingham. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30  ;  thoroughly 

V-A  experienced  in  Orchids,  Fruit,  Flower  and  Kitchtn 
Gardening.  Has  previously  lived  in  several  well-known  Noble- 
men's establishments.  Good  reference.— W.  D.,  Downside, 
Lealherhead. 

(^.ARDENER     (Head);    age    34,    married. 

}*-*  —Has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its 
branches.  One  year  and  two  months'  character,  eight  years' 
previous  in  one  of  the  leading  establishments  in  England. 
Leaving  of  own  accord.— A.  B.,  The  Grove  Gardens,  Great 
Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

GTo  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Estate  Agents. 
ARDENER  (Head).— W.  Allan,  Gar- 
dener to  Lord  Sutneld,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  will  be 
pleased  to  recommend  George  Strong,  who  has  been  with  him 
upwards  of  four  years  as  general  Foreman  ;  has  also  served  in 
good  establishments  previously.  Well  acquainted  with  the 
Culture  of  Plants.  Hardy  and  Exotic,  also  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

(^ARDENER    (Head).— Age    42,   married; 

V-*  nearly  thirty  years'  practical  experience  in  all  branches 
of  gardening.  Can  undertake  the  Management  of  Laying-out 
New  Grounds,  the  Erection  of  Glass  and  Hot-water  Apparatus, 
Plant  and  Fruit  Growing,  and  Forcing  of  all  kinds.  Thirteen 
years  first-class  character.—  GARDEN  ER,  R.  Veitch  &  Son. 
Exeter. 


AARDENER     (Head). —  Married,    two 

V-"  children  (aged  12  and  7)  ;  has  care  of  about  4  acres  of 
Pleasure  Ground  and  Kitchen  Garden,  two  Vineries,  Peach- 
house,  Stove,  Fern-house.  Cucumber-house,  Conservatory,  Pits. 
Had  three  men  and  boy  under  him.  Eight  years*  good  character 
from  present  employer.  Recommended  by  former  employer, 
Mrs  Crowley,  Normandy  House,  Alton,  Hants,— HENRY 
ARNOLD,  Irwell  Bank,  Eccles,  Manchester. 

(^.ARDENER  (Head  Working)  ;  age  30.— 

V^  A  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  his  Head  Working 
Gardener,  who  thoroughly  understands  Gatdening  in  all  its 
branches  ;  both  Early  and  Late  Forcing  ;  also  Land  and  Stock 
it  required.  Wife  good  Dairy-woman.  Three  years'  excellent 
character.— G.  READ.  Post  Office.  Hitchin. 

/■^.ARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed). 

J^  — Age  24  ;  has  had  practical  experience  in  the  various 
branches  of  Gardening,  Orchids,  and  Vineries.  Trustworthy. 
Thoroughly  respectable.  Total  abstainer.  Eight  yeats'  ex- 
perience. Good  references  from  all  preceding  situations. — 
J.  T.  P.  A..  Mrs.  Holmes,  Bath  Road,  near  Nailsworth,  Stroud. 

(7J.ARDENER,  where  three  or  more  are  kept. 

V-*  —Married  ;  thoroughly  practical  and  confidenlial.  Over 
twenty  years'  first-class  experience  in  all  branches.  The  highest 
recommendations  ;  over  twenty  years'  personal  character.— 
Please  address,  with  particulars,  Q.  R.,  Gardeners'  Ckronule 
Office,  41,  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

GARDENER  (highly  recommended).  —  A 
Gentleman,  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  is 
anxious  to  recommend  his  Gardener  (a  married  man),  who  lias 
lived  with  him  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  to  a  situation  wilhin 
20  or  25  miles  of  London.  The  Gardener,  with  two  or  three 
under  him,  has  had  the  entire  Management  of  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Garden,  Conservatory,  Forcing  Houses  and  Vinery. 
He  is  recommended  as  a  good  Gardener,  thoroughly  under- 
standing and  liking  his  work,  especially  good  as  to  Grapes,  and 
as  an  honest,  sober,  faithful,  and  most  obliging  servant  — 
V.  C.  L..  The  Cliffe,  Nantwich.  Cheshire. 

(^.ARDENER,      o7      GARDENER       Ind 

V-*  STEWARD.  English  and  Protestant.— John  Clews  for 
the  last  ten  years  with  the  Marquis  of  Headlort.  is  open  to  an 
engagement  as  such.  Thorough  practical  in  all  branches  :  con- 
versant with  the  Laying-out  of  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens, 
the  Erection  of  Houses,  &c—  JOHN  CLEWS,  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons.  Chelsea,  S.W. '  J 

.ARDENER  (Under).— Age  21,  single.— 

A.  BOULTON,  Thorpe  Hall.  Louih. 

JfOREMAN,   in   a   Gentleman's    garden,   or 

-*-  good  Single-handed,  or  where  another  is  kept.— Age 
25  ;  abstainer.  Well  understands  both  Indoor  and  Ouidoor 
work.  Good  character.  Two  years  in  present  situation.— J. 
WEIR,  Clydesdale  Cottage,  Hadley  Road,  Batnet. 

"CiOREMAN     (Outdoor),    or    to    take    the 

J-  Management  of  Small  Nursery.— Age  23.  Good  refer- 
ence.— J.  F.,  t2,  Gospel  Oak  Grove.  Kentish  Town.  N.W. 

FTo  Nurserymen. 
OREMAN    PROPAGATOR,  from   a  well 
known   London   market  nursery— Stove    department  — 
desires  a  situation  in  a  good  establishment.— S.  W  ,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand.  W.C. 

PROPAGATOR    and    GROWER,    in    a 

~  _,  Nursery  in  the  Houses.  —Age  24  ;  nine  years'  experience 
in  Florist  Work.  Has  been  in  a  London  Nursery.  Good 
reference.— W.  S.,  31,  Berkley  Street,  Southsea. 


G 


JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  good 

V  establishment —Age  21;  six  yeats'  experience.  Can  be 
well  recommended  by  past  and  present  employers.— G.  DENNY. 
Cannon  Hall  Gardens,  Barnsley,  Yorkshire. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's   or  Gen- 

**  tleman's  garden.— Age  3,;  healthy  and  active.  Can  be 
highly  recommended  by  JOHN  ROSE,  Gardener  to  Viscount 
Canterbury,  Brooke  Gardens,  Brooke,  Norwich. 

JMPROVER,   in    a    Gentleman's    garden.— 

-*-  Age  93;  can  be  well  recommended.— G.  II.  MILLS 
2,  Ingestre  Kuad,  Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W. 

JMPROVER. — Six  years'  practical  experience 

-*-  in  all  branches  of  the  business,  for  which  excellent  tesli- 
monalscanbe  had. -JOS.  BOLTON,  Newtown,  near  New- 
bury, Berks. 


TRAVELLER  or  MANAGER,  Nursery  and 

-f-  Seed  Business.— Advertiser  is  desirous  of  representing  a 
First-class  Firm.  Thoroughly  competent  and  practical  in  all 
branches  of  the  Trade.  Has  travelled  the  United  Kingdom  — 
B.,  37,  Benyon  Street,  Salop. 

rPRAVELLER,  SHOPMAN,  or  MANAGER." 

-L  —Long  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  Nutsery 
and  Seed  Trade.  — L.  M.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Houndsditch. 
London,  E.G. 


SHOPMAN,   or  COUNTERMAN.  —  Eight 

KJ  years'  experience.  Good  knowledge  of  the  Trade  in  all 
itsbracches.  — H.  LANE,  5,  Perry  Hill,  Catford,  S.E. 

QHOPMAN    (Head),   or    other   position   of 

k/  trust.— Thorough  practical  experience  of  the  Seed  Trade. 
Highest  references.— H.  M.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son  150 
Houndsdiich,  E. 

HOPMAN  (Head).— Upwards  of  eighteen 

years'  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  trade,  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  crdinary  Nursery  Stock,  &c.  Unexceptional 
references  and  testimonials.— X.  Y.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152, 
Houndsditch,  London,  E. 


SHOPMAN.— Age  23;    good  experience  of 
Seed  Business  in  all  its  branches.     References  unexcep- 
tionable.—G.  H  ,  6,  Radnor  Place,  Plymouth. 

SHOPMAN.— Ten  years'  experience  in  first- 
class  Houses.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Trade,  also  expert  at  Office  work.  Unexceptionable 
references.— J.  S.,  27,  Frederick  Street  (North).  Dublin. 

SHOPMAN,  or  otherwise.— Age  2S  ;  twelve 
years'  practical  experience  in  Seed  and  Nursery  Trades 
Excellent  references.— A.  R.  G.t  c*  Field  Street,  Boston, 
Lincolnshire. 

SHOPMAN  or  ASSISTANT.  —  Ten    years' 

~T  first-class  experience,  well  up  in  all  departments. 
Highest  references.— W.  S.,  ?,  Hdlbrook  Terrace,  King's  Road. 
Fulham,  S.W. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant).  —  Has  a  good 
knowledge  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  and  Nursery 
Stock. —ALEXANDER  CROSS,  Eryce  &  Co.,  57,  Victoria 
Street,  Belfast. 


pLERK,   BOOK-KEEPER,   &c— Age    25  ; 

V^  rune  years  in  Seed  and  Nursery  Trades.  Excellent 
references.— O.,  13,  High  Street,  Fulham.  S.W. 

pLERK,     or     ASSISTANT.— Best    recom- 

V>  mendations  for  efficiency  and  trustworthiness  in  Office 
and  at  Counter.  Wholesale  desirable.  Would  take  temporary 
engagement  —CORIN,  45.  Chester  Street,  Cirencester. 

To  Nurserymen  snd  Seedsmen.. 
JJOOK-KEEPER,     SHOPMAN,     or    some 
J--*    position  of  trust.— Age   37.      First-class  references.  — 
A.  B.,  Mr.  Presley,  Stationer,  Wotton  under-Edge. 

"npo  THE  SEED  TRADE.— Youth  (age  17) 

■*-  requires  situation  in  Seed  Trade  ;  two  years  in  Seed 
Shop.  Good  character.— F.  W.  LOCKE,  r,  South  Place, 
Parson's  Green,  Fulham,  S.W. 

'J'O     FRUITERERS     and      FLORISTS.— 

-L  Respectable  young  man  (age  22)  desires  situation;  three 
and  a  half  years  in  country  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Accustomed 
to  serve  throughout— A.  T.,  20,  Perowue  Street,  Cambridge. 


EPPS'S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 

GB.ATEFUL 

AND 

COMFORTING. 


'*  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  arid 
by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well -selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately -flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up 
until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  ten- 
dency todisease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  arefloating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point, 
We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly-nourished 
frame." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMCEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 

ALSO 

Makers  of  E//s"s  Chocolate  Essence. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLs! 
—  Coughs,  Influenza. — The  soothing  properties  of  these 
medicaments  render  them  well  worthy  of  trial  in  all  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  In  common  Colds  and  Influenza  the 
Pills,  taken  internally,  and  the  Ointment  rubbed  over  the  chest 
and  throat,  are  exceedingly  efficacious.  When  Influenza  is 
epidemic,  this  treatment  is  the  easiest,  safest,  and  surest. 
Holloway's  Pills  purify  the  blood,  remove  all  obstacles  to  its  free 
circulation  through  the  lungs,  relieve  the  over-gorged  air  tubes, 
and  render  respiration  free,  without  reducing  the  strength,  irritat- 
ing the  nerves,  or  depressing  the  spirits  ;  such  are  the  ready  means 
of  escaping  from  suffering  when  afflicted  with  colds,  coughs, 
bronchitis,  and  other  chest  complaints,  by  which  the  health  of 
so  many  is  seriously  and  permanently  injured  in  most  countries. 
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THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


[December  i6,  i88j. 


THE  WORLD  SAYS  THUS: 

We  have  now  so  perfected  the  system  of  sending  Flowers  and  Seeds  to  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  World  that  success  is  no  longer  an  uncertainty. 


From  G.  Vanden  Brink,  Esq.,  Curator  of  Botanic  Gardens, 
Utrecht,  Holland,  December  ro,  1882. 
"  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you,  that  with  the  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings  I  received  from  you  last  time,  my  friend  secured  the 
first  {£$  5*.),  the  second  (£2  is.  Sd),  the  third  (£1  13J.  4^.),  and 
fourth  (£1  13$.  4^)  prizes,  for  different  classes,  and  for  seeds 
you  sent  of  Primula  sinensis,  the  first  {£t  v.),  at  our  show  here 
from  November  17  to  19." 

From  J.  Bond,  Jun.,  Esq.,  103,  Fulton  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
U.S.  America,  October  27,  1882. 
"  The  Chrysanthemums  you  sent  me  by  post  have  bloomed  in 
a  fine  way,  and  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them." 

From  Captain  A.  C.  Borton,  A.D.C.,  The  Palace,  Malta, 

November,  1882. 
"  The  plants  and   seeds  you  sent  to  the  Hon.   Sir  Arthur 
Borton,  Governor,  were  very  carefully  packed,  and  arrived  in 
good  condition." 

From  Miss  Clarke,  Villa  Melzi,  D'Albaro,  Jeune,  Italy. 

December  5,  1882. 
*' Sir— I    am   desired  by  the  Duchess  Melzi  d'Eril  to  inform 
you   that   the   flowers  have  reached  us  all  safe,  and  are  doing 
well." 

From].  Wilson,  Esq..  Kaiapoi,  Canterbury,  New 
Zealand,  August  12,  1882. 
"  I  received  on  January  (3  the  two  packages   of  plants  by 
post,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  eleven  out  of  the  fourteen  were 
alive  ;  the  voyage,  forty-five  days  to  here,  was  a  good  test  of 
your  system  of  packing.     Four  packages  of  Geraniums  just 
arrived.      After  forty-three  days'    voyage,    two   only   out  of 
twenty  plants  were  dead.     Another  order  soon." 
Frout  Mr.  Luke  Dunscombe,  Roseville  Nutsery,  Roseville 
Street,  "Jersey,  May  21.  1882. 
"  I  am  much  pleased,  especially  with  the  Dahlias,  admir- 
ably rooted." 

From  Mr.  E.  Fewkes,  Newton  Highlands,  Mas:,  U.S.A., 
May  18,  1882. 
"  Twenty-two  Dahlia  roots  arrived  two  or  three  weeks  ago 
in  splendid  condition,  and  I  hope  my  Begonia  bulbs  will  come 
in  as  good  a  shape." 

From  Dr.  Henry  Bennet,  Mentone,  France. 
"  The  Calceolarias  arrived  safely,  so  the  question  of  trans- 
mission by  post  to    France  may  be  considered  settled.     Is  it 
now  the  time  to  buy  the  Single  Dahlias  advertised  Oct.  20  ?  ' 

From  Edward  J.  Dowling.  Esq.,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 
December  33. 

"  The  parcel  containing  bulbs  and  tubers  reached  me  in 
capital  order,  only  thirty-eight  days  on  passage  by  the  '  Orient ' 
line.  The  other  importations  are  doing  well,  and  make  a  good 
show  in  my  hduse  now." 

From  A.  Hamilton,  Esq  ,  Peiane,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
November  26. 

"  Your  two  parcels  of  cuttings  came  to  hand  quite  safely,  and 
I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  careful  manner  in  which 
they  were  packed.  When  you  can  conveniently  send  me  a 
catalogue  I  shall  be  obliged,  as  I  shall  then  be  able  to  send  a 
further  order." 

From  T.  J.  Waffohn,   Esq.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
December  3r. 
"  I  received  the  12  Pelargoniums  by  post  on  December  the 
8ih  in  good  condition,  and  at  the  present  time  I  have  got  11  of 
them   nicely  in    leaf.       I    also  beg    to   inform   you  that  the 
Auricula,  Begonia,  Cyclamen,  Cineraria,  and  Primula  seeds 
I  had  from  you  have  germinated  splendidly." 
From  Mr.  Hubert  Meekins.  Constantinople,  February 
14,  1882. 
41  Seeds  duly  to  hand,  with  best  thanks." 

From  Mr.  J.  Barker,  Arahura  Nursery,  Hokitika,  New 
Zealand,  January  20,  1882. 
"The  Begonias  you  sent  me  last  year  are  splendid  loud 
dashing  plants.       The    Dahlias    are    now    in    their    beauty. 
Paragon  is  a  gem. 

"P.S.  — I  would  give  something  to  see  your  place,  but  I 
suppose  I  shall  never  see  the  dear  old  land  again.'' 

From  Mr.  H.  Kithn.  Ni shut- Novgorod,  Ruisia, 
October  19,  1882. 
"  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  case  arrived  here  on  the 
7lh  of  October  in  a  very  good  state.    Plants  nice  and  healthy, 
and  are  growing  well." 

From  Mons.  Vedolin,  Canderan,  pris  Bordeaux, 
October  19,  1882. 
"  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the   good  varieties   of  Chry- 
santhemums   which     you     have     sent    me,    which    are    very 
beautiful." 

From  Jeremiah  Lvon  &  Co  ,  4.  LombardCourt,  Grace- 
ehurch  Street,  London,  E.C.,  May  5,  188*. 
"  We  have  received  the  following  from  our  friend  in  India, 
for  whom  we  sent  you  an  order  on  Tuesday  last :  — 

"  '  I  enclose  a  small  fiesh  order  for  Messrs.  Cannell.  I  prefer 
them  to  others,  as  their  packing  is  so  superior.  In  the  last  case 
you  sent  from  them  not  a  single  Fuchsia  had  died.'  " 
From  W.  Tucker,  Esq  ,  Quebec,  Canada,  February  13,  1882. 
"  I  received  the  packages  of  seeds  twenty-six  days  from  date 
of  order.  I  also  received  your  'Floral  Guide.'  It  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  practical  information,  and  I  look  forward  for  it 
every  season  with  anxious  pleasure.  I  had  the  best  show  of 
Dahlias  in  Quebec  last  season  from  roots  supplied  by  you." 

From   F.    E.     Clarke,    Esq.,   Alexander    House,    Roseville 
Street,  Jersey,  April  12,  1882. 
"I  received  basket  with  plants  yesterday,  in  good  condition, 
with  many  thanks." 


From  Dr.  Blanchard,  Prov-  de  Jaen,  Linares,  Andalusia, 
Spain,  February  13,  1882. 
"  The  plants  arrived  very  fine,  well,  and  healthy,  and  I  see 
in  your  Catalogue  of  1882  that  you  notice  my  receipt  of  ihe 
Coleus,  bonny  little  plants.  I  am  glad  to  see  this  or  anything 
else  in  favour  of  the  great  pleasure  of  receiving  choice  varieties 
— from  one's  native  land." 

From  Madame    F.    C.     Anet,    Ollionles,  Var,  France, 

February  25,  1882. 
*'  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  that  your 
cuttings  of  Chrysanthemum  are  now  transplanted,  and  not  one 
missing." 

Matakana,  New  Zealand,  July  15,  1882. 
"Mrs.  Phillips  begs  to  acknowledge  the  Seeds,  Bulbs,  &c, 
and   is  obliged    for    the   promptness   in   sending    them.      The 
'  Floral  Guide '  has  given  great  pleasure  both  to  herself  and 
friends." 
From  A.   Smallwood,  Esq.,   C /tar lot te town,  Prov.  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Canada,  July  20,  1882. 
"  Dear  Sir.— The    Coleus    and    Pelargoniums  you  sent  me 
are   in  splendid  condition,   and  are  doing   well.     I  did  not  ex- 
pect the  Coleus  could  be  sent,  and  I  am  well  pleased." 


The  engraving  represents  Dr.  Beaumont  (one  of  our  East 
Indian  customers)  again  leaving  England,  for  several 
years,  taking  out  his  Coat,  Bouquet,  and  other  choice 

flowers  with  him.     He   writes  en  route  from  Malta 

thUB:—         p  and  q  ss   "Sutlej,"  off  Malta,  October,  1882. 
"  The  plants  you  packed  in  my  case  are  all  alive  and  healthy,  and 
look  much  fresher  after  the  journey  than  many  of  the  passengers." 

FromMr.  McMlirrav,   12.4,  Church  Street,  Mew   York, 
U.S.A.,  June  13,  1882. 

"  The  Zonals  arrived  safely,  and  in  splendid  condition,  and 
perfectly  satisfactory.  They  are  all  fine  large  plants,  and 
growing  well." 

From   Mr.    Jas.    Battlhv,    Port    Huron,    Michigan,     U.S. 
America,  July  as,  188?. 
"  Pelargoniums  to  band  in  excellent  condition.     Great  credit 
ts  due  for  packing.     Please  accept  my  best  thanks." 

From  G.  D.  Tait,  Esq.,  Oporto,  Portugal,  July  19,  1882. 

"I  have  exhibited  your  variegated  leaf  Pelargoniums  three 
times  this  year,  and  on  each  occasion  a  First  Prize  was 
awarded." 

E.  A.  M.  Fenton,  Esq  ,  Peritambuco,  July  20,  1882. _ 
"I  am  happy  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  Roses  received 
in    January  ;      they    have    nearly     all     bloomed,     and     give 
satisfaction." 

From  Mr.  W.  Wibse,  Stara  Derewna,  St.  Petershtrgh, 

Russia,  July  25,  1882. 
"The  Pinks  you  sent  me  are  in  splendid  flower,  and  the  other 
plants  are  all  I  can  desire.     I  am  very  satisfied." 


From  Mr.  L.  W.  Goodbi.l,  Seed  Grower  and  Dealer,  Amhetst, 
Mass,  U.S.  America,  February  3,  1882. 
"  The  package  of  seeds  I  ordered  is  at  nand.     Accept  my 
best  thanks  for  the  very  liberal  manner  in  which  you  filled  my 
order,  and  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  your  promptness." 

From  Mr.  J.  L.  Willes,  361,  Boston  Street,  Lynn,  Mass, 
U.S.  America,  March  28,  1882. 
*'  Your  Post-office  Order  of  the  13th  is  at  hand,  also  the 
Single  Dahlia  seed,  and  I  must  say  that  I  am  more  than  pleased 
wiih  them.  They  look  nice,  and  there  are  ten  limes  as  many  as 
I  can  get  here  for  the  same  money." 

From   Mr.    Charles   H.    Hoitt,   Nashua,  Nil, 

U.S.  America. 

"  The  seeds  ordered  of  you  earlier  in  the  season  came  promptly 

and  in  good  condition,  and  many  of  them  are  grown  up.     1  am 

led  by  my  previous  good  success  to  send  ani-iher  small  orde-, 

trusting  you  will  send  them  as  early  as  possible." 

From  A.  A.  Van  Bemmellv,  Esq.,  Director  of  Zoological 
Gardens,  Rotterdam,  Holland,  February  it,  1882. 
"The     Pelargoniums    and     Chrysanthemums   you  sent  last 
year  turned  out  very  well  indeed,  and  I  hope  the  seeds  will  dj 
the  same." 

From  Mrs.  J.  Manche,  Malta,  33,  Soda,  Alessandro, 
July  24,  1882. 

"  In  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  four  boxes  registered,  I 
beg  you  will  be  good  enough  to  accept  my  best  thanks  for 
your  punctuality  and  aitention.  The  plants  have  met  my 
best  satisfaction." 

From  Rev.  H.  Woodhouse,  Bega,  via  Sydney,  N.S.  Wales, 
Australia,  May  24,  1882. 
"  The  flower  seeds  were  very  good  indeed,  and  have  given 
me  much  satisfaction  and  pleasure." 

From  W.  A.  Harris,  Esq.,  New  York. 
"  Many  thanks  for  the  plants  sent  me.  Their  receipt  was 
especially  gratifying  for  two  reasons— one,  that  it  was  entirely 
unexpected  ;  the  other,  that  I  perceive  the  plants  to  be  horn 
your  most  recent  introductions.  They  are  in  good  condition, 
and  will  undoubtedly  do  well." 

F?om  A,  Haselden,  Esq.,  Linares,  Spain. 
"  On  my  arrival  here  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  ihe 
Zonals  you  sent  me  last  year  ;    they  are  very  handsome  in- 
deed.    The  Chrysanthemums  are  also  very  fine." 

From  Mr.  J.   Bond,  Jun..  103,  Fulton  Street,  Boston, 

US.A.  May  15,  1882. 
"  I  wish  you  could  see  some  of  my  seedling  Geraniums 
from  seed  purchased  of  you  two  years  ago — they  are  grand." 

From  Mr.  Thicker,  Gardener  to  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Quebec, 
Canada,  April  6. 
"  The  eighteen  packages  of  plants  by  post  came  duly  to 
hand,  and  in  splendid  condition." 

From  Mr.    F.    F.   Canda,   Ravenswood,    Cork    Cc,    HI. 
U.S.A.,  April  20,  1E82. 
"The  consignment  of  plants  came  to  hand  in  admiiab'e 
condition  this  day  ;  your  packing  is  perfectly  unique." 

From  Arthur  Perrv,  Esq.,  Timaru,  Canterbury,  New 
Zealand,  June  13,  1882. 
"  The  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  and  Primula  seed  I  had  from 
you  last  year  turned  out  splendidly,  especially  the  latter. 
Swanley  Red  being  very  fine.  A  gentleman  from  Oamaiu, 
Dear  here,  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  icceived  from 
you  a  packet  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  by  post,  which  arrived  in 
splendid  order." 

From  Godfrey  Ruel,  Esq.,  Hotel  Duftrin,  St.  John's, 

New  Brunswick,  Canada. 
"  I   saw  the   plants  sent   to  J.  Smallwood,  Esq.,    Prince 
Edward  Island  ;  they  were  very  fine." 

From  J.  EVBRAERTS,  Esq.,  Anvers,  Nox-ember,  i83a. 

"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  Catalogue,  which  is 
worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  drawing-room  table  with  choice 
illustrated  books.     It  is  a  real  art  object  in  its  way." 

From  Mr.  Walter  Colhs,  Belvedere,  New  Jersey,  U.S '.-!., 
September  3,  1882. 
"  The  plants  you  sent  me  about  four  months  ago  have  piven 

?erfect  satisfaction.  Your  mode  of  packing  is  certainly  grand, 
ou  may  send  plants  all  over  the  United  Stales  and  be  re- 
ceived in  fine  condition.  I  am  delighted  with  some  of  jour 
plants,  which  are  now  in  bloom." 

From  H.   Edward  Adams,  Esq.,  Patea,  Taranaki,  New 
Zealand. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  promptness  in  executing  my 
order  for  the  seeds,  the  whole  of  which  arrived  in  excellent 
condition." 


From  Mrs.  Foljambe,  Madeira,   January  31,    1882. 
"  The  plants  came  in  excellent  condition." 

From  Mr.  H.  Lumbard,  176,  Randolph  Street,  Chicago, 

U.S.  America,  July  20,  1882. 

"  The  Pansy  seed  1  had  from  you  turned  out  fine." 

From  Mr.  A.  Brown,  133,  West  Avenue,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada,  November  ao,  1882. 
*'  I  received  your   consignment  of  plants  of  November  4,  by 
post  quite  safe,  with  many  thank?." 

From  C  M.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Mass,  U.S. 
America,  July  19,  1882. 
"  The  six  packages  came  safe  to  hand  by  post  all  right.  For 
ingenious  simplicity  and  almost  positive  safety  your  system  for 
conveying  plants  deserves  all  praise.  The  United  States  issues 
series  of  patents  that  for  general  utility  are  comparatively  worth- 
less—whereas  you  deserve  much  patronage." 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  F.R.H.S.,  H.M.C.A.B., 

Importers  atid  Exporters  of  all  New  and  Choice  Florists'  Flowers  to  and  from   ^^^K 

all  parts  of  the  World, 

THE  HOME  FOR  FLOWERS,  SWANLEY,  KENT,  ENGLAND. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  " The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,  London,  W-C.  1 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Aonbw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefnars,  City  of  London,  in   the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by 
the  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Pariah  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  December  16,  188a. 
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DRURY  LANE. 

Now  Ready,  in  cloth,  16s., 
HTHE   GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE, 

I  Volume  XVII.,  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1882. 

W.  RICHARDS,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

HE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL 
FISHERIES  EXHIBITION,  London,  i88lt  at  the 
ROYAL  HORIICULTURAL  GARDENS,  South  Ken- 
sington, S.W. 

COM  PETITION  for  the  ERECTION  of  GROTTO  DEC- 
ORATIONS in  the  Aquaria  and  Corridors. — The  Committee 
are  prepared  to  offer  PRIZES  of  TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS 
and  FIFTEEN  POUNDS,  besides  Medals  and  Diplomas,  for 
the  above. 

Intending  Competitors  must  send  in  their  Names  and 
Addresses  to  THE  SECRETARY,  24,  Haymarket.  S.W., 
where  all  particulars  can  be  obtained,  on  or  before  Noon  on 
SATURDAY,  January  13,  1883. 

GARDENERS'    ROYAL   BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
JANUARY   ELECTION,  1883. 
CHARLES  TURNER  solicits  your  VOTE  and  INTEREST, 
and  can  strongly  recommend  fiom  personal  knowledge  of  over 
25  years,  the  case  of 

GEORGE   PRIOR. 
He  has  been  a  Gardener  all  his  life,  and  at  the  age  of  74  is 
unable  to  work  :  he  has  a  wife  64  years  of  age. 
G.  PRIOR  is  the  raiser  of  the  well-known  '"  Ccttagers*  Kale." 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slouch,  December,  18S2. 

To  the  Trade. 

WAITE,  NASH,  HUGGINS  AND  CO. 
have  posted  their  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  to  all 
their  Customers  ;  if  not  received,  another  copy  will  be  sent  on 
application.— 79,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.  E. 

GARDENIAS,  fine  healthy,  in  48's,  showing 
flower,  14s.  per  doz.  Well  grown  DRAC.'ENA  torminalis, 
for  Decorating,  in  32^.  451,  per  doz.  GLOBE  ARTICHOKE, 
2S  per  doz. — H.  R.  MARSHALL,  Nursery.  Rarnbam,  Arundel. 

To  prevent  Disappointment,  Order  at  once, 
THE  NEW  RASPBERRY, 

BAUMFORTrTS         SEEDLING, 
The  Eest  Raspberry  in  the  Kingdom. 
See  Testimonials. 
Price,  $s.  per  dozen  canes:    3;.r.  per  100. 
Extra  strong  selected.  7.S.  6d.  oer  dozen. 
EDMUND  PHILIP  DIXON,    The  Yorkshire  Seed  Estab- 
lishment, Hull. 


New  Seedling  Apple,   The  Queen. 
FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 

SALTMARSH  and  SON  are  now  supplying 
strong    Maiden   trees   of  this  excellent  variety,   without 
which  no  collection,  however  small,  will  be  complete,  at  35.  id. 
each  ;  also  a  few  strong  2-yr.  Pyramids,  on  Crab  and  Paradise 
stocks,  at  5J.  to  7s.  6d.  each.    Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

SCHOOLMASTER,  the  best  new  Apple,  and 
good  for  exposed  situations.  First-class  Certificate  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Strong  Maidens,  7s.  6d.  each  ;  coloured 
plates,  six  stamps.     Particulars  post-free  from 

THOMAS  LAXTON,  Bedford. 


Vines.-Vineg.-Vlnes. 

BS.    WILLIAMS  has   much   pleasure   in 
•     intimating  that  his  stock  of  VINES  is  unusually  line 
this  year,  the  Canes  being  very  strong  and  well  ripened.     For 
List  of  Prices  see  B.  S.  W.'s  BULB  CATALOGUE  for  1881. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries  Upper  Holloway,  London.  N. 

L  ILIUM  AURATUM.— Good,  plump,  sound 
bulbs,  41.,  6s. ,  t)S.,  j2S .,  i8j.  and  245.  per  dozen  ;  extra 
strong,  30J.  and  42s.  per  dozen.  All  other  good  LILIES  at 
equally  low  prices. 

Mr.   WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

Special  Offer. 

CEDRUS    DEODAR  A,  fine  plants. 
3  to  4  feet,  is*,  for  12,  60s.  for  50,  no*,  for  100. 
4  to  5  feet,  i8r.  for  12,  701.  for  50,  t30J.  for  100. 
THOMAS  PERKINS    and    SONS,    34,    Drapery,    North- 
ampton. 

New  Single  Dahlia  Seed. 

WARE'S  SUPERB  STRAIN  can  now  be 
supplied.  Piices  to  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers 
upon  application.  I  can  still  offer  pot  and  ground  roots  in 
all  the  leading  van*.     Descriptive  Price  LIST  on  application. 

THOMAS    S.   WARE,  Hale   Farm  Nurseries,    Tottenham, 
London, 

EUTZIA  GRACILIS,  and  strong  QUICK 

for  Hedging.     Prices  and  samples  on  application  to 
WILLIAM  FLETCHER,  Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 

OUBLE  DAHLIAS.— 20,000  Pot  Roots  of 

the  above,  in  all  the  new  and  leading  varieties. 
KEYNES  and  CO.,  The  Nurseries.  Salisbury. 

Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

SINGLE  DAHLIA  SEED,  saved  from  all 
the  best  named  varieties,  including  whites,  and  our 
novelties  for  next  year — a  finer  and  better  strain  we  feel  suie 
does  not  exist — 203-.  per  ounce,  or  in  retail  (2s.  6d.)  packtts, 
price  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 

KEYNES  and  CO.,  Salisbury. 

SINGLE  DAHLIA    SEED.— A  quantity  to 
offer  of  Paragon,  and  also  fine  mixed  (cheap). 
FRAS.  R.  KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Home-grown 

HEPATICA  TRILOBA   CCERULEA. 
Prices  on  application. 
A.    M.    C.  JONGKINDT  CONINCK,  Dedemsvaart,  near 
Zwolle.  Netherlands. 

pOLCHIC  LAURELS,  hardy,  uninjured  by 

VV  frostof  1S80,  151.  per  103  :  ROTUN  DI  FOLIA,  251.  per 
100,  sample  doz.  ar.  ;  Portugal  LAURELS.  2  feet,  bushy, 
505.  per  100.  sample  doz.  8s.  Standard  H.P.  ROSES,  iSs. 
per  doz.     QUICK,  20s.  per  1000. 

GEORGE  DAVISON,  White  Cross  Nursery,  Hereford. 

Bulbs  -Bulbs -Bulbs. 

L ILIUM  AURATUM,  received  from  Japan. 
Per  case,  containing  iod  bulbs,  44s.,  packing  included. 
The  bulbs  measure  from  7  to  9  inches  in  circumference. 
Samples  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  six  stamps  for  each  bulb. 
Terms  cash  from  unknown  persons. 

SEGERS    and    CO.,   Bulb  Growers,  Lisse,  near  Haarlem, 
Holland. 
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Notice  to  Senders. 

WANTED,  in  quantity,  Arum  LILIES, 
EUCHARIS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  TUBE- 
ROSES. GARDENIAS,  White  CAMELLIAS,  LILY  OF 
THE  VALLEY,  Roman  HYACINTHS.  White  AZALEAS 
ORCHIDS,  &c.     Also  CHOICE  FRUIT. 

WISE    AND    RIDES,  Fiuit  and    Flower   Salesmen.  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  few  thousands  of  strong  rooted 
BRIER  CUTTINGS  for  working  next  season  (.88,)  ; 
also  MANETTI   STOCKS.     State  cash  price  per  1:00,   and 
forward  samples  of  same,  carriage  paid,  to 
ROWLAND  MAY,  Wensleydale  Nurseries,  Leyburn,  Yorks. 

WANTED,  a  few  dozens  of  Red  and  White 
bedding  Double  PRIMROSES.     State  quantity  and 
lowest  price  to 

HOGG  AND  ROBERTSON.  Seedsmen.  Dublin. 

WANTED,  a  few  thousand  strong  BRIER 
STOCKS,  for    immediate    working.      Send    sample, 
statine  cash  price,  to 

CHARLES  WILSON,  Summerhow  Nurseries,  Kendal. 

WANTED,  SPRUCE  FIRS,  for  Christmas 
Trees,    from   3  to    15  feet.     Must  be  well  furnished. 
Also  CUT  EVERGREENS.     State  particulars  to 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 
(John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near 
Liverpool. 

TXTANTED,     2000      Whitesmith    GOOSE- 

»  »  BERRIES,  2-yr.  or  3-yr.  old  ;  top  growih  not  so  much 
wished  as  clean  stems  and  good  roots.     Apply  to 

CLARK  BROS.  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Carlisle. 

To  the  Trade. 

WANTED.aquantityofREADING  HERO 
and   BEAUTY   OF   HEBRON   POTATOS.      State 
lowest  price  and  full  particulars  to 

C.  F.,  104,  Friar  Street,  Reading. 


To  the  Trade. 
TAMES   CARTER,    DUNNETT,     and 

O  BEALE'S  WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  SEEDS, 
PLANTS,  BULBS,  and  GENERAL  SUNDRIES  has  now 
been  posted  to  their  Customers.  Should  it  have  miscarried 
another  copy  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

237  and  238,  HighHolborn,  London,  W.C. 

Seeds  of  CUvla. 
TMANTOPHYLLUM     MINIATUM,     from 

J-       the     best     large-flowered     brightly     coloured     varieties, 

12  seeds,  post-free,  t,s.  6d.  ;  ioo  seeds,  post-free,  -ins. 

E,  PYNAERT  VAN  GEERT,  Brussels  Gate,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

APAGERIA     ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 

10s.  6d.,   15s.   and  21s.     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,   superb.    7s.  6d.,   101.  6d.  and  151. 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.   HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

p  HRYS 1  AN  TH  EM  UMS  .—Chrysanthemums. 

^—•'     —Cuttings  now  ready  of  several  hundred  varieties,  our 
selection,    is.  6a.   per  dozen,  8s.  per  i<  o.     The  collection  com- 
prises  all    the   new  and    old   sorts   worth   growing,  English  or 
Continental.     Japanese  varieties,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Alttlncham. 

STRONG    QUICK,   for  Hedging,  from  25*. 
to  50$.  per  icoo. 
RICHARD  SMITH 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


lo  $os.  per  icoo. 

and    CO.,     Nurserymen    and    Seed 


To  the  Trade. 

NUTTING  AND  SONS'  Wholesale  CATA- 
LOGUE  of  Garden,  Flower,  and  Agricultural  Scads, 
containing  complete  LISTS  of  Novelties  for  188.3.  has  been 
posted  to  all  their  Friends  ;  if  not  duly  received,  please  inform 
them,  and  another  shall  be  sent. 

Seed  Warehouses,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 

GILBERT'S     CHOU     DE     BURGHLETf 
is  one  of  those  things  that  leaves  all  others  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  far  in  the  rear,  in  fact  a  "  march  onwards  "  wl,ich  seldom 
occurs.     Enclose  stamp  and  addressed  envelope  for  parnculars. 
Seed,  2s.  6d.  per  packet.     The  Trade  supplied  on  liLeral  terms. 
R.  GILBERT,  Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford. 

TANDARD      ROSES,     with     fine     bushy 

heads.  Have  still  a  fine  lot  to  offer  to  the  Trade.  Price  on 
applicaiion,— E.  S.  KNOX,  Nurseryman,  Alcester. 

Roses  -Roses  -  Roses. 

MESSRS.  MITCHELL  and  SONS  beg  to 
offer  the  Trade  and  others  an  unusually  fine  stock  of 
S  andard  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Dwarf  Teas,  of  all  the  leading 
kinds.     Prices  on  application. 

Pilldown  Nurseries,  Uckfield. 

New  Rose. 

CHARLES  BONNET,  with  Twenty-four 
Sinkings  of  this  valuable  Rose,  to  be  disposed  of.  The 
trees  are  vigorous,  remontant,  and  without  thorns.  For  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

Mons.  CHARLES  DONNET.  Professor  d'Arboriculture, 
Lausanne,  Suisse,  or  Mdlle.  BONNET,  sS,  Alma  Villas,  Silver 
Hill.  Hastings. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 

TEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 
of  4^-inch  pots,  £2  per  too,  for  cash. 
LIST  on  application 
MAIRIS  and  CO.,  Weston-in-Gordano.  Bristol. 


Lilies  and  other  Bulbous  Plants  for  Autumn 
PLANTING,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE    NEW   PLANT   and    BULB    COM- 
PANY  beg  respectfully  to   invite  an  inspection  of  their 
CATALOGUE,  No.  60.     Poit-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk.  Colchesttr. 

To  Bouquetists,  Florists,  &c. 
PUT      LILIES      of     the     VALLEY,     and 

KJ   MAIDENHAIR  FERNS,  any  quantity,  regular  supplies 
from  now  till  May.     Particulars,  &c,  on  application  to 

T.  JANNOCH.  Lily  Nursery,  Dersmgliam.  Norfolk. 

LARCH,  splendid,  from  15s.  to  2$s.  per  1000. 
QUICK,  for  Hedges,  .5*.  to  25*.  per  iooj  ;  samples,  3*. 
per  100  COLCHIC  LAURELS,  A  to  2'A  feet,  rss.  per  no. 
ROTUNDIFOLIA  s5s.  per  too. 

GEORGE  DAVISON,  White  Cross  Nursery.  Herrford. 

-Splendid,    lh    to    2i,    20s.  ;    2    to 

QUICK,  for  Hedges,  transplanted,  fine,  3-yr  , 


c 


T  ARCH. 
-^    3K.  as*. 

151.  ;  4-yr.,  25$,  per  roco.    Samples  (prepaid)  of  100,  3J.  ba~. 
GEORGE  DAVISON,  White  Cross  Nu-sery,  Hereford. 

UT    FLOWERS.— Camellias,    Chrysanthe- 
mums,    Geraniums,    Eucharis,    and    other    choice    Cut 
Flowers,  in  any  quantity,  offered. 
WILLIAM  iNGLIS,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Kelso,  N.E. 

AQUILEGIA      GLANDULOSA    (True).— 
Strong  flowering  plants,  91.  per  dozen,  free  to  any  railway 
station  in  England  or  Scotland  on  receipt  of  cash  with  order. 
JOHN  GRIGOR  and  CO.,  The  Nurseries.  Forres,  N.E. 

EW     RHUBARB,     "  PARAGON."  —  For 

particulars  see  back  p3ge  of  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
December  2.     Order  at  once  of 

CHARLES  KERSHAW,  The  Slead  Syke  Nurseries,  Brig- 
house  ;  or  of  Messrs.  HURST  and  SON,  152,  Houndsditch, 
London,  E.  ;  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  YATES,  16  and  18,  Old 
Millgate,  Manchester. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Thursday  Next. 

CATTLEYA  SKtNNERI. — 100  specimens,  averaging  too 
tulbs  each,  comprised  in  an  altogether  wonderful  importa- 
tion, in  grand  health  and  condition,  and  finest  short-bulbed 
large- flowering  variety  ;  among  them  such  a  mass  as  was 
never  seen  before  in  any  Orchid,  with  an  uncountable 
number  of  bulbs,  on  native  wood,  15  feet  in  circumference. 

CATTLEYA  SKINNER!  ALBA.  —  The  rarest  Cattieya 
known,  and  certainly  an  extremely  beautiful  one  ;  plants  in 
large  size  and  finest  condition. 

CATTLEYA  MENDELII.— A  very  fine  importation  of  this 
superb  and  very  showy  Cattieya. 

ODONTOGLObSUM  ALfcXANDR/E.  CATTLEYA,  sup- 
posed autumn-flowering  Mossise,  ONCIDIUM  species,  and 
other  importations. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  WC,  by  order  of  Mr.  F.  Sander,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  December  28.  at  half-past  12  o'clock 
precisely,  the  above  very  fine  importations,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Sale  Thursday,  January  4,  1883. 

CATTLEYA  TRIAN/K  very  finest  varieties. 

TV/TR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
-L»_L  tions  from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms.  33.  King  Street,  Convent  Garden,  WC,  on 
THURSDAY,  January  4,  1883,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely.  an  immense  importation  of  CATTLEYA  TRIAN/E, 
very  finest  forms,  and  in  grand  health  and  masses,  &c. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

FREEHOLD    LAND,    Leyton,     containing 
Greenhouse  80  feet  by   18,   Hot-water  Pipes,  and  large 
stock  of  Plants  for  Propagating  for  ensuing  season. 
WINNINGTON,  Skelton's  Lane,  Leyton. 

O    LET,   a  compact   NURSERY,   suitable 

for  a  Florist,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Apply  to   Mr.    NAYLOR,    Nurseryman,    Harrow. 

ROTHEROE    AND    MORRIS,  Horti- 

cultural  Market  Garden  and  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  at  Leyton- 
stone,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

L  AN  TS         FOR         POTTING 
AND     FORCING:— 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  with  from  10  to  30  buds 

„     a  selection  of  the  best  hardy  kinds,  including  PONTICA, 
NARCISSIFLORA,  well  budded. 
KALMIA  LATI  FOLIA,  nicely  grown  plants  with  flower-buds 

on  wellnigh  every  shoot. 
RHODODENDRONS,  well  budded  and  the  best  varieties  for 

the  purpose. 
DEUTZIA  CANDIDISSIMA.  fl.-pl  ,  established  in  pots. 
HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA    GRANDIFLORA,    very 

strong. 
ANDROMEDA  PULVERULENTA  or  SPECIOSA. 

These  can  be  obtained  in  satisfactory  plants  and  at  fair  prices 
from 
ANTHONY  WATERER ,  Knap  Hill  Nursery.Woking,  Surrey. 

Continental  Seeds. 

OKNOPFF  AND  CO.,  Erfurt  (Established 
•     1832)  offer  their  well-known  FLOWER  SEEDS  to  the 
Trade.     For  CATALOGUES,  &c,  apply  to 

BECK  and  POLLITZER,  211,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 

Kent-grown  Fruit  Trees. 

THOMAS  FROST  and  SONS  have  a  fine 
lot  of  Standard  Pears  and    Cherries  to  offer.     LIS  T  of 
varieties,  and  prices  per  dojen  or  100.  on  application. 
Bower  arid  Ling  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

Planting  Season. 

ANTHONY    WATERER    begs    to    invite 
attention  to  the  following  well  grown  and  properly  rooted 
NURSERY  STOCK:— 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  1%,  2,  and  3  feet.     Thousands. 
BOX,  Green  and  Variegated,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.    Thousands. 
YEWS,  English,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8  to  10  feet.     Thousands. 

,,     Golden,  all    heights  up  to   to   feet,  and  various  shapes — 

Globes,  Pyramids,  &c.     Thousands. 
,,     Irish,  5,  6.  7,  to  10  feet. 
JUNIPERS,  Chinese,  5,  6,  7,  to  ro  feet. 
PICEA  PINSAPO,  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 

„     NORDMANNIANA,  5.  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
SPRUCE   FIRS,  well  furnished,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.     Many 
thousands. 
,,     Black,  3,  4,  and  5  feet. 
SPRUCE,  Hemlock,  4.  s,  and  6  feet. 
WEARE'S  ARBOR-VIT/E,  4,  5l  6,  and  7  feet. 
HOLLIES,    common    Green,  of    all  heights,    up  to    10    feet. 
Thousands. 
„     Green.ofsorts.suchasLAURIFOLIA,  MYRTIFOLIA, 
HODGINS',      ALTACLARENSE,      Yellow-berried, 
&c.     An  enormous  Stock. 
„     Variegated,  from  3  to  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet. 
,,     Waterer's,  beautilul  Specimens, 
,,     Golden  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
„     Silver  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
,,     Perry's  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 
,,     Golden  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 

The  Stock  of  Hollies  of  various  kinds  comprises  many 
thousands,  and  affords  a  choice  quite  unequalled. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSON1ANA  ERECTA   VIRIDIS,    3,    4, 
5,  6,  7,  and  8  feet.     Thousands. 
„     „     GRACILIS.  3  and  5  feet. 
„     „     ARGENTEA,  3  and  5  fest. 

„     ,,     LUTEA,  hundreds  of  fine  plants,  3,  4,  and  5  feet  high 
RETINOSPOKA  PLUMOSA  AUREA,  3,  4,  and  5  feet 
„     OBTUSA  AUREA,  4,  5,  6.  and  7  feet. 
„     PISIFERA  AUREA.  3  and  4  feet. 
THUIOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  3.  4(  5,  and  6  feet.      Hundreds. 
BEECH,  Purple,  6  to  10  and  12  feet.     Thousands. 
LIMES,  10,  i2,  14,  15,  and  16  feet.    Thousands. 
PLANKS,  10  to  20  feet. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  10  to  15  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  10  to  16  feet. 

»     Scarlet,  10  to  16  feet. 
POPLAR,  CANADENSIS  NOVA,  IO  to  16  feet.   Thousands. 
OAKS,  Scarlet  American,  10  to  12  feet. 
ACER  DASYCARPUM,  10  to  16  feet. 
,.     SCHWEDLERU,  10  to  12  feet. 

And  a  vast  and   Miscellaneous  Stock  of  Flowering    DECI- 
DUOUS SHRUBS  and    EVERGREENS,   which   intending 
purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  come  and  see. 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 


To  the  Trade 
DECORATIVE  PLANTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

WM.   CROWE   has  a  large  stock  of  the 
•  following,  in  excellent  condition  : — 

DRACAENAS— amabilis,  torminalis,  stricta,  Baptisti,  con- 
gesla,  gracilis. 

PALMS— Corypha  australis,  Latania  borbonica,  Phcenix 
reclinata,  &c. 

Azaleas  in  flower,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Ficus  elastica.  Aspidis- 
tras, Grevilleas,  green  and  variegated  Aralias,  Ferns  in  variety. 
Prices  on  application.     An  inspection  is  solicited. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

GUARANTEED  TRUE  HIGHLAND 
NATIVE  SCOTCH  FIR  SEED.— We  are  now  Book- 
ing Orders  for  the  above  on  very  easy  terms.  Before  purchasing 
send  for  prices  to 

WM.  WISEMAN  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Elgin,  N.B. 

To  the  Nursery  Trade. 

THOS.    IMRIE  and  SONS'  Trade  CATA- 
LOGUE of   FOREST   TREES,  CONIFERS,   OR- 
NAMENTAL   TREES    and    SHRUBS,    FRUIT    TREES, 
ROSES,  &c,  can  now  be  had,  post-free,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Ayr,  N.B. 

pREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 

V^  in  great  variety.  See  Descriptive  LIST.  Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  We  have    been 

V_/  awarded  Four  First-class  Certificates  for  our  this  season's 
novelties.  Cuttings  can  now  be  had  of  the  20  extraordinary 
grand  new  varieties  introduced  by  us  this  year,  at  is.  6d.  each, 
or  the  set  for  20$.  Well  rooted  plants  can  also  be  had  now  of  all 
the  sorts,  at  3s.  6d.  each.  See  CATALOGUE  (gratis)  for 
description.  Cuttings  of  the  best  older  varieties,  our  selection, 
from  2y.  per  dozen. 

S.  DIXON  and  CO.,  Amhurst  Nurseries,  Auton  S:reet, 
Hackney,  E. ;  and  City  Seed  Warehouse,  34,  Moorgate  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Winter  List. 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO.'S  New  CATA- 
LOGUE of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Ornamental  and 
Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c,  has  been  issued  to  all  Customers. 
Copies  gratis  on  application.  Goods  all  first  quality  at  mode- 
rate rates.     Address 

JOHN  LAING  and  CO..  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

T  ARCH,    2    to   3,    and   3    to    4  feet,    strong, 

J~J  transplanted.     A  large  quantity  to  be  sold. 

EDWIN  HOLLAMBY,  The  Nurseries,  Groorabridge, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

4000    Azaleas,  Camellias,  Ericas,  and  Epacris.    4000 

AZALEA  INDICA,  in  best  varieties,  for 
forcing,  including  Whites,  well  set  with  buds,  z*s  ,  30$., 
and  425.  per  dozen,  £8  to  £15  per  100. 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  good  bushy  stuff  of  these  invaluable 
plants  for  early  forcing,  in  all  shades  of  colour,  au., 
30J.,  and  40s.  per  dozen,  £8  to  .£15  per  100. 
HEATHS  and  EPACRIS,  best  varieties,  well  set  with  flower, 

18s.  and  24s,  per  dozen. 
CAMELLIAS,  in  best  varieties,  including  Whites,  25$.,  30J., 
and  42s.  per  dozen,  £9  to  ,£15  per  100. 

CATALOGUE  free. 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.  — James  King 
(the  celebrated  Raiser  of  New  Coleuses)  having  taken 
the  above  Begonias  in  hand  for  several  years,  has,  by  careful 
crossing,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  grand  strain  ;  having  again 
made  a  series  of  crosses,  begs  to  offer  Seed  from  such  in  ss.  6/. 
and  5J.  packets;  price  to  the  Trade  on  application.— JAMES 
KING,  Florist  and  Seed  Grower,  Rowsham,  Aylesbury. 

I    N    E   S  T        SEEDLING 

and  TRANSPLANTED  TREES. 
ALDER,  3  to  4  feet,  18s.  per  1000. 
ASH,  2  to  3  feet,  16s.  per  1000. 
LARCH,  2-yr. ,  extra,  3s.  6d.  and  5$.  per  1000. 

„     3  to  4  feet,  26s.  per  1000  ;    4  to  5  feet,  30J.  per  icoo, 
SPRUCE   FIR,  2-yr.,  £7  per  100.000. 

,.     1  to  1 J4  foot,  10s.  per  1000  ;  1%  to  2  feet,  12$.  per  tooo. 
SCOTCH     FIR,    1    to    1%    foot,    iaj.    per    1000  ;    ij^    to  2 

feet,    15s.  per  1000  ;  2%  to  ■$,%  feet,  \8s.  per  1000. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  2-yr.,  fine,  2s.   6d.  per  1000,   or  j£i2 
per  100,000. 
,,     LARICIO,    10    to  15  inches,     20$.    per  icco ;     1%    to  2 
feet,    25s.  per  1000  :  2  to  3  feet,  y>s.  pet  1000. 
THORNS,  1%  foot,  ioj.  6d.  per  ioco  ;    2  feet,   12*.  per  1000  ; 

2  to  3  feet,  135.  6d.  per  1000. 
CRABS,  i-yr.,  extra,  3J.  per  1000. 
PEARS,  fine,  i-yr.,  5s.  per  iroo 
GARL1ES  MITCHELL,  Stranraer. 

EXTRA        CHOICE        SEEDS. 
for  Season  1883. 

ELLIOTTS  PRIZE  COCKSCOMB.— The  best  variety  in 
cultivation,  having  been  selected  with  great  care  for  eighteen 
years.  Was  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate  for  two  plants  ex- 
hibited at  South  Kensington,  August  2,  1876,  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society;  and  has  taken  prizes  for  a  number  of 
years  at  ihe  principal  Horticultural  Exhibitions  in  this  district. 
Per  packet,  is.  td 

ELLIOTT'S  SELECTED  FRENCH  MARIGOLD. -This 
maybe  relied  upon  as  being  a  very  superior  strain,  selected 
from  the  best  coloured  and  most  perfectly  formed  flowers.  The 
blooms  are  very  large,  and  for  beauty  of  marking  and  variety 
of  colour  cannot  be  surpassed.     Per  packet,  is. 

ELLIOTT'S  "YORKSHIREMAN"  CUCUMBER.-A 
new  variety  of  very  excellent  quality,  being  remarkable  for  its 
solidity,  showing,  when  cut,  almost  an  entire  absence  of  core. 
It  is  a  very  deep  green,  of  perfect  shape,  and  grows  about 
eighteen  inches  long.  It  is  a  fine  exhibition  kind,  a  strong 
grower,  and  free  bearer.     Per  packet  of  Six  Seeds,  is.  td. 

Trade  price  on  application. 
G.  E.  ELLIOTT,  Seedsman.  07.  Bradford  Road,  Huddersfield. 

To  Planters. 

JAMES    BIRD    ofters    the    undermentioned 
Forest  slufl,  price  on  application  :  — 
LARCH   FIR,  5  to  6  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet,  and  a  to  3  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet,  and  a  to  3  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  1%  to  2  feet. 
HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet. 
ROSES.  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

The  Nurseries,  Downham. 


EWING    &    CO., 

EATON,   NORWICH, 

Having  given  instructions  to 

j^ESSRS.    PROTHEROE    and   MORRIS 

to    SELL    by    AUCTION,    Without 

Reserve,  on  February  13  next,  and  following 

days,  almost  the  whole  of  their  thriving  outdoor 

NURSERY    STOCK, 

HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  will  not 
be  prepared  to  Receive  Orders  for  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  PLANTS,  &c,  after  the  31st  of  this 
month— December  iS,  1882. 


The  remaining  portion  of  the  Stock  (including 
the  splendid  collection  of  TEA  and  NOISETTE 
ROSES  in  Pots)  will  probably,  so  far  as  the 
Pot  Plants  are  concerned,  be  SOLD  by  AUC- 
TION in  May  or  June  next. 


APPLE       TREES        with        MISTLETO 

Hir^Tr?  «",;^^     Pti«  f'om  js.  6d.  to  aM.  each. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 

T     FIDLER,     Market    Gardener, 

„*  ,.  87.  King's  Road,  Reading 

Has  to  dispose  of  500  Stools  of  LINNEUS  RHUBARB  for 
forcing,  or  can  be  divided  into  eight  or  ten  plants  for  plantine- 
out.  Price,  from  is.  to  11.  id.  per  stool,  cheaper  by  the  100 
A  so  young  roots  for  planting-out.  from  45.  to  6s.  per  dozen. 
Also  zoo  plants  of  ROYAL  ALBERT,  .he  earliest,  hieh  .,1 
colour,  which  I  consider  the  best  in  cullivalion,  at  6s.  per  dozen. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 

KJ  planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  4s.  per  100.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application  -RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 


(CHESTNUT   (Spanish),   Hazel,  Ash,  Larch~ 

V^     Scotch,     Uirch,    Alder,    Willow,    and    Thoin    Quick.— 
Stout,  well-rooted,  transplanted.    A  large  quantity  to  be  sold. 
GEO.  CHORLEY,  Coaster's  Nursery,  Midhurst. 

TTORIZONTAL    TRAINED     FRUIT 

"Trr     TREES.— For  extra  sized   Horizontal  Trained    Pears 
which  will  cover  bare  walls,  and  come  into  bearing  at  once 
«dY.RAMID    APPLES    and    PEARS     and     ESPALIER 
AfPLf-S,  extra  transplanted,  and  in  fruiting  condition 

aK£K2£  JAPONICA.  beautifully  coloured  and  very  fine. 

AUCUBA  VERA,  thickly  set  with  berries. 

Through  trucks  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdcm.     Plants 
and  trees  added  to  compensate  for  freight.     Anrlv  to 
GEORGE  SMITH.  The  Dell  Nursery,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire. 

Gardenias. 
TV/TESSRS.  JOHN   STANDISH  and  CO.'S 

.  .  Stoc,<  of  GARDENIAS  wasnever  so  extensive  or  good 
as  it  is  this  season.  They  have  thousands  of  plants  10  select 
from,  in  all  sizes,  from  fine  specimens  in  18-inch  pots  to  small 
plants  in  co's.  All  clean  and  healthy,  and  to  a  large  extent 
well  set  with  buds  for  winter.fbwering.  Vbrv  reasonadlb 
Prices  will  be  quoted  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

"CMGHTY     THOUSAND    CLEMATIS,   in 

-LJ  Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12*.  to  24*.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants.  Worcester. 

FRANCIS     BELL,     Nurseryman, 
Easingwold,  offers  :  — 
2,000,000    SCOTCH    LARCH,    1%    to  2  -feet,   2  to  3   feet, 
3  to  4  feet. 
200,000  SCOTCH   KIR,  1  to  iJ4  foot,  1%  to  a  feet. 
2c*vx>o  QU1CKVVOOD,  2  to  3  feet. 

The   above   are  recently   trans-nlanted,   with  Rood   leads  and 
roots.      For  particulars  apply  as  above. 

To  the  Trade. 
SEED    POTATOS. 

Hand  F.  SHARPK'S  Wholesale  LIST  of 
•  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  for- 
warded  on  application.  It  comprises  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation,  of  ihe  finest  quality,  free  from  disease,  and  selected 
specially  for  seed  purposes.  The  prices  will  be  found  excep- 
tionally low. 

Seed-Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

NEW  ROSES  of  1882,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  30J.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  361,  per  doten. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French  raided 
Hybrid  Perpeuuls,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  i88r,  of  above-named  classes,  i8j. 
to  24s.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE     ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  Cbina,  and  Bourbon,  iSj.  to  24^.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 
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THURSDAY      NEXT. 


CATTLEYA    SKINNERI. 

100  Specimens,  averaging  100  Bulbs  each,  comprised  in  an  altogether  wonderful  importation,  in  grand 
health  and  condition,  and  finest  short-bulbed,  large-flowering  variety,  among  them  sucha  mass  as  was  never 
seen  before  in  any  Orchid,  with  an  uncountable  number  of  bulbs,  on  native  wood,  1 5  feet  in  circumference. 


CATTLEYA  SKIMEEI  ALBA. 

The  rarest  Cattleya  known,  and  certainly  an 
extremely  beautiful  one.  Plants  in  large  size  and 
finest  condition. 


CATTLEYA  I1IDILIL 

A  very  fine  importation  of  this  superb  and  very  showy 
Cattleya. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA,  CATTLEYA,  supposed  autumn-flowering 
MOSSIiE,  ONCIDIUM  species,  and  other  Importations. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms, 
38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C  ,  by  order  of  Mr.  F.  Sander,  on   THURSDAY  NEXT, 
December  28,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  above  very  fine  Importations,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,     38,    KING     STREET,    COVENT     GARDEN,    LONDON,    W.C, 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron 


UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON, 

Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


Company, 

S.E., 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  COMCTIOHS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,   12th  edition,  price  is. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     Made  from  6  to  14  feet  long. 


Price  List  on  application  Free. 

Hot-water   and  Hot-air  Apparatus    erected 
Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


Cast  Iron  Flued  Saddle  Boiler. 

Made  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  found 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wroucht  Iron. 


CULVERWELL'S    GIANT    MARROW    PEA, 


THE    GIANT    MARROW.— drawn  to  scale. 

The   Editor   of  the   "  JOURNAL   of  HORTICULTURE,"    in   the    Number   for   July   20,    1832,    says  : 
«  Mr.  MuiR  has  sent  us  from  Margam  a  sample  of  CULVERWELL'S  GIANT  MARROW  PEA,  which  he s  regards as  A 
the  finest  variety  in  cultivation.      We  have  never  seen  finer  Peas  than  those  submitted^  us.   Jhe  pods  are  ot  great  size, 


7  inches  long  and  l|  inch  wide,  curved,  dark  green  in  colour,  and  crowded  with  fine  Peas.     Mr.  Muir  states 
the  variety   is  a  great  cropper,   and  the  produce  is  of  the  first  quality  when  cooked.     It  is  thus  one  ot  tne 

most  useful  Peas   in   cultivation  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  for  exhibition 

purposes  that  can  be  grown." 


Price,    2s.  6d.    per   Half-pint    Packet  ;     Is.  6d.   per    Quarter-pint    Packet. 

TRADE    PRICE    OX    APPLICATION. 


CHARLES    SHARPE   &  CO.,    SEED    MERCHANTS,    SLEAFORD. 
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THREE  ARTICLES   WORTH    HAVINC. 

Gloxinia,  Leeds  Prize, 

This  magnificent  erect  flowering  strain  is  probably  un- 
equalled. It  has  a  strong  robust  constitution,  produces 
flowers  3^  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  embraces  upwards 
of  50  disiinct  and  charming  varieties.  Wherever  exhibited 
this  strain  has,  without  a  single  exception,  carried  off  the 
first  prize.  In  1879  a  leading  London  Nurseryman  gave 
20  guineas  for  the  6  plants  shown  at  Leeds.  This  fact  will 
give  some  idea  of  its  merits.  The  strain  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  then,  and  the  seed  now  offered  will  produce 
plants  very  much  superior.     Price,  per  packet,  sr.  6a. 

Wallflower,  Charles  Kershaw's  BrilliantDark. 

This  strain  is  unsurpassed,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
duce not  one  light-coloured  flower.  C.  K.  has  selected  it 
with  the  greatest  care  for  many  years,  and  has  now  got  it  to 
such  perfection  that  it  cannot  be  surpassed.     Per  packet,  6d. 

New  Celery,  Thornhill  Prize  Red, 

This  is  the  stock  of  a  noted  exhibitor,  who  in  18S1  and 
1882  took  upwards  of  70  prizes  with  this  variety.  Wher- 
ever exhibited  it  has  without  an  exception  carried  off  the 
first  prize  ;  it  never  runs,  is  earlyj  large,  solid  and  crisp,  is 
of  fine  flavour,  and  keeps  well ;  is  equally  good  for  exhibi- 
tion or  general  use.     Per  packet,  is.     Stock  very  limited. 


THE 


CHAS.    KERSHAW, 

SLEAD     SYKE     NURSERIES, 
BRIGHOUSE. 

Ferns   a  Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN. 
HOUSE  cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 

WHOLESALE  SEED  CATALOGUE. 


We  have  now  published  our  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  of 
Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  containing,  also, 
all  the  best  Novelties  of  the  season.  It  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. All  our  Regular  Customers  should  already  have  received 
a  Copy  byfpost  ;  any  not  having  done  so,  will  oblige  by  letting 
us  know. 

W  ATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

EXETER  STREET, 

STRAND,  W.C. 
Seed  and  Trial  Grounds,  Feltham  and  Twickenham,  Middlesex. 


GARDEN    SEEDS. 

FARM    SEEDS. 


CHARLES    SHARPE    &   CO., 

SEED      GROWERS, 

SLEAFORD, 

Having  now  completed  harvesting  their 
SEEDS,  will  have  much  pleasure  in  send- 
ing SPECIAL  OFFERS  on  application, 
with  Samples  if  desired. 

TO      THE      TRADE. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  fine 

Half-Standard  and  Dwarf-Standard 
ROSES, 

Of  all  the  leading  sorts,  to  offer  cheap. 
Apply  to— 

BENJAMIN   R.  CANT, 

THE     CHAMPION     ROSE     GROWER, 
COLCHESTER. 

AN    OFFER     NEVER     BEFORE     MADE. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES,  11  to  17  feet, 

Perfect  Specimens. 
ABIES   NORDMANNIANA,   \os.  6d.  to  21S. 


CHARLES    NOBLE,    Bagshot. 


SEED     CATALOGUE 

AND  CULTURAL  GUIDE,  1883. 

A  full  and  complete  List  of  all  approved 
varieties  of 

VEGETABLE     AND     FLOWER 

SEEDS, 

and  all  the  genuine  Novelties  of  the  season. 

Forty -eight  Pages  of  most  valuable  information, 
post-free  Jor  two  stamps. 


A-       CHEAL      &       SONS, 

CRAWLEY,    SUSSEX. 

A  Double  First-class  Certificate, 

The  Highest  Honour  ever  bestowed  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  was  awarded  to  the 

ENGLISH    RAISED   SEEDLING    ROSE, 

DUCHESS  OF  CONNAUGHT  (Noble). 
now  being  sent  out  at  ioj.  6d.  each. 

CHARLES     NOBLE,     Bagshot. 


SEAKALE-SEAKALE. 


VERY    LARGE. 
ANY  QUANTITY. 


Apply  to  the  Grower  for  Particulars. 

W.    BAGLEY, 

MILLSHOT    FARM,    FULHAM,   S.W. 

The  Largest  Rose  Gardens  in  England. 
CRANSTON'S       NURSERIES 

(Established  17S5). 


ROSES    ON    OWN    ROOTS. 

A  large  quantity  of  very  fine  plants  of  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  Hybrid  Chinas,  &c. 
List  of  varieties,  with  prices,  on  application. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,    HEREFORD. 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  to  choose  from,  including 
over  three  millions  of  two  Seedling  LARCH,  with  sound 
leaders — a  splendid  lot.  Samples  and  prices  post-free  on  appli- 
cation to 

PETER    S.     ROBERTSON    &    CO., 

NURSERYMEN,    EDINBURGH. 


110    SPECIMENS   OF 

CHOICE    NEW  ZEALAND    FERNS, 

Artistically  Mounted  and  Correctly  Named. 

Messrs.  PARTRIDGE  &  COOPER 

Have  received  a  Consignment  of  these  unique  Collections 

from  New  Zealand,  and  have  them  on  View,  for  Sale,  at 

192,   FLEET   STREET,    E.C. 

THEY    SHOULD    BE    SEEN    BY   ALL    LOVERS    OF 
FERNS. 

Suitable  for  Christmas  Presents, 
Or  as  Illustrated  Catalogues  to  the  Trade. 

NEW     AND      RARE     ORCHIDS. 

PHAL.ENOPSIS     SPECIOSA    (Rent),  f.). 

See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  30,  1881. 
THRIXSPERMUM      BERKELEYI      (Rchb.  I). 

See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  29,  1882. 

AERIDES  EMERICII  (Rchb.  t). 

See    Gardeners'    Chronicle,    November    4,    1882. 

PHALXNOPSIS     TETRASPIS    (Rchb.  f.). 

See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  30,  1881 ;  and 

D.    F0RM03UM     BERKELEYI     (Rchb.  I). 

Recently  named  ;  not  yet  described. 
All  the  above  plants  were  collected  by  Lieut. -Col.  Berkeley,  the 

original  discoverer,  and  are  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

A  limited  number  of  these  NEW  ORCHIDS  for  DISPOSAL. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

The  GARDENER,  Warmlngton  Vicarage,  Oundle. 


THE 

LARGEST  ROSE  GARDENS 
IN  ENGLAND. 

CRANSTON'S   NURSERIES. 

(Established  1785.) 

EXTRA       STRONG       ROSES, 

In  8-inch  pots,  for  forcing, 

HYBRID   PERPETUALS,    TEA  SCENTED,  and 
NOISETTES  : 

HAL  F-S  TAN  DAR  B        ROSES, 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS,  TEA  SCENTED,  &c. 


List  of  Sorts  and  Price  on  application  to 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 
G  EO.     JACKMAN      &      SON, 

(Established  j8io.) 

Cultivators  of 

FRUIT  and   FOREST  TREES, 

Evergreen  and  Flowering 

TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

ROSES,   RHODODENDRONS, 

Conifers  and  Hardy  Climbers. 

THE     CLEMATIS 

A   SPBCIALITV. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  free. 
WOKING     NURSERY,     SURREY. 


AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY* Limited), 

EDINBUKGH, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention    of   intending   Planters  to   their   large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST    TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,   ROSES,  &c.| 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 
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SALE,     THURSDAY,     JANUARY    4,     1883. 
CATTLEYA  TRIAN/E,  very  finest  varieties. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from  Mr.  F.  Sander, 
to  SELL   by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C., 
on  THURSDAY,  January  4,  1S83,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  an  immense  importation 
of  CATTLEYA  TRIAN/E,  very  finest  forms,  and  in  grand  health  aud  masses,  &c. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION   ROOMS   AND  OFFICES,  38,   KING   STREET,    COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,   W.C. 


TO  LOVERS  OF  ORCHIDS 


A  HANDSOME  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

The  Orchid  Album. 

Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

Conducted  bv 
ROBERT  WARNER,   F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S., 

AND 

BENJAMIN    SAMUEL   WILLIAMS,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.  ; 
The  Botanical  Descriptions  by  THOMAS  MOORE,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S., 
The  Coloured  Figures  by  JOHN  NUGENT  FITCH,  F.L.S. 

Vol.  I.  of  the  above  Work  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  supplied,  bound  in  a 
handsome  cover,  with  gilt  edges,  price  £1  6s. 

It  contains  Forty-eight  Hand-Coloured  Plates  (royal  quarto  size)  of  new  and  meritorious 
Orchids  with  Desciiptions  and  Cultural  Directions  ;  also  Notes  on  various  subjects  interesting  to 
Orchid  Growers  ;  and  will  make  'a  handsome  and  useful  present  to  any  one  interested  in  this 
class  of  plants. 

This  Work  is  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  four  plates  and  eight  pages  of 
descriptive  letterpress.     Price,  per  part,  5*,  or  6ox.  per  annum  (twelve  parts)  post-free. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

B.     S.     WILLIAMS, 
VICTORIA  &  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 
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James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

CATALOGUE  of  CARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1883, 

Containing  Lists  of  Choice  Vegetable  and  Floral  Novelties,  Horticultural 
Implements,  and  other  Garden  Requisites, 

Has  now  been  posted  to  all  their  Customers.     Any  one  not  having  received  the  same,  a  duplicate 
copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 


ROYAL      EXOTIC      NURSERY,     CHELSEA, 

LONDON,    S.W. 


Now  ready,  price  Is.,  post-free, 

CARTERS' 

VADE  MECUM 

For  1883. 


SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED 

With  Three  Coloured  Plates  and 

Numerous  Original  Woodcuts. 

IT   CONTAINS    PARTICULARS   OF 

STERLING  VEGETABLE  NOVELTIES. 

STERLIN3  FLORAL  NOVELTIES. 
STERLING  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

STERLING  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
STERLING  POTATOS. 

"  A  valuable  addition  to  Christmas  annuals." 
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High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


LARCH.— Transplanted,    extra    strong   and 
well-rooted.  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade. 
J.  SLATER  AND  SONS.  The  Nurseries.  Malton,  Yorkshire. 

Special  Offer  to  Nurserymen  and  Planters. 

Pj.       PERRY,      Nurseryman, 
•  Banbury,  offers:— 

ALDER.  4  to  6  feet. 
BEECH,  3  to  rofeet. 
BROOM.  2  to  6  feet. 
CHESTNUTS,  Scarlet,  to  to  t6  feet  :    stems,  1  to  iji 

foot  in  circumference. 
HOLLIES,  Gold  and  Silver  Variegated,  2  to  4  feet. 

,.     standards,  5  to  12  feet. 
LARCH,  1 M  to  5  feet.     |      ELM,  English,  6  to  12  feet. 
LIME,  6  to  p  feet,  ro  to  12  feet,  12  to  15  feet. 

.     Red-twigged,  from  Uyers. 
PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  a  to  7  feet. 
FIR,  Scotch,  2  to  3  feet. 

,      Soruce,  18  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches. 
THUIA  GIGANTEA,  5  to  6  feet. 
YEW,  common,  bushy  stuff,  2  to  5  feet. 
Golden,  1  to  2  feet  6  inches 
„     Irish,   10  to  15  feet  ;    4  to  5  feet  in  diameter  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  2%  to  1%  f<=«-  .     ,    ..  , 

ROSES,  standard,  dwarf  and  pot  ;    including  most  ot 

the  leading  sorts. 
GENISTA  FRAGRANS.  in  48  pots,  81.  per  dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,   in   32  and  24-pots,   ch  efly 

large  flowered  variety,  15J.  per  dozen. 
GREV1LLEA  ROBUSTA,  in  48-pots,  7s.  bd.  per  dozen. 
FERNS,    in    variety,     chiefly    Adiantum    cuneatum, 
Pteris  cretica,  Aspleniums  in  variety,  in  48-pots, 
151.  per  dozen. 
PELARGONIUMS,  young  plants,  to  pot.  4s.  per  dozen. 
GERANIUMS,  Zonal,   well-grown,   full   of  bud,    in 

24-pots,  20J  per  dozen. 
ARALIA  S1EBOLDII.  in  6>pots,  31.  per  dozen. 
AZALEA  INDICA,  full  of  bud,  in  various  sizes,  from, 
30J.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 
Prices  and  samples  on  application. 
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HARPE'S  SEEDS 


SHARPE'S  PARAGON  PEA. 

The  earliest  large  blue  wrinkled  marrow. 

3s.  6d.  per  packet. 

SHARPE'S  GIANT  MARROW  PEA. 

The  largest  and  best  filled  pod  of  any  marrow  Pea. 

Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

The  Giant  Marrow  should  not  be  sown  early.  Its  special 
ni.^Hfir^tir—;  is  its  adaptability  for  a  late  crop,  or  for  a  late 
exhibition  Pea. 

SHARPE'S  INVINCIBLE  PEA. 

Is.  6d.  per  quart. 

SHARPE'S  Epicurean  CUCUMBER. 

Finest  for  quality,  colour  and  flavour.  Will  produce  fruit 
all  the  year  round. 

2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

SHARPE'S  Telegraph  CUCUMBER. 

Is.  per  packet. 

ASWARBY  PARK  MELON. 

Is.  6d.  per  packet. 

RAUCEBY  HALL  MELON. 

Is.  6d.  per  packet. 

NISBET'S  VICTORIA  TOMATO. 

6d.  per  packet. 

SHARPE'S  CONQUEROR  BEAN. 

Is.  per  pint. 

SHARPE'S  EMPEROR  BEET. 

Is.  per  packet. 

EARLY  Snowball  CAULIFLOWER. 

2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

ECLIPSE  CAULIFLOWER. 

Is.  6d.  per  packet. 

SHARPE'S  "LINCOLN  GREEN"  PARSLEY 

6d.  per  packet. 

SHARPE'S  Prize  WHITE  SPANISH  ONION 

Is.  per  packet. 

SHARPE'S  VICTOR  POTATO. 

The  earliest  of  all— has  been  lifted  in  seven  weeks  from 

the  time  of  planting. 

Is.  per  pound. 

SHARPE'S  DUKE  of  ALBANY  POTATO 

The  perfection  of  Potatos  for  main  crop;   is  fit  for  use 
fr^m  July  to  March. 

6d.  per  pound. 

EDELWEISS. 

Is.  per  packet. 

SHARPE'S  choice  CALCEOLARIA. 

2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

SHARPE'S  CHOICE  CINERARIA. 

2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

SHARPE'S  CHOICE  PRIMULA  SINENSIS. 

2s.  6d.  per  packet. 


For  full  descriptions  of  the  above  see 
SHARPE'S  SEED  LIST  for  1883, 

Post-free  on  application. 


TRADE      PRICES     ON     DEMAND. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  &  CO,, 

SEED  GROWERS  and  MERCHANTS, 

SLEAFORD. 


NOW     READY. 


PKICE,  ONE  SHILLING,   POST-FREE 

(Which  will  be  allowed  off  subsequent  Order?). 


THE    BEST 

AND  MOST   PRACTICAL 

Guide  to  Gardenin 


Pronounced  the  finest  Catalogue  of  the  year 
illustrated  with  beautifully  executed 


COLOURED   PLATES 


Stocks,  Phlox,  Pansies,  Petunia,  Primula, 
Cineraria,  Calceolaria,  Cyclamen, 
and  Gloxinia. 
Also  a  profusion  of  High-class  Engravings 
of  Vegetables  and  Flowers— the  whole  being 
enclosed  in  a  recherche  cover. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES 


The  Potato  Disease, 

Flowers  for  the  Million, 
Hollyhock  Disease, 

Making  and  Renovating  Lawns, 
Making  a  Tennis  Ground, 
Calendarof  Operations  in  the  Kitchen  Garden 
Do.  do.         in  the  Flower  Garden, 

The  Cultivation  of  Flowers, 

The  Cultivation  of  Vegetables, 
&c,  &c. 

SELECT  LISTS  OF 


The  Best  Vegetables, 

The  Most  Beautiful  Flowers, 

The  Choicest  Potatos, 
And  most  valuable  Novelties. 


THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS' 


OWN 


FLOWER    SEED 
NOVELTIES 

For  1883, 

Now  Offered  for  the  First  Time, 
Post-free. 


The  undermentioned  Novelties  are  contained  In 
Packets  bearing  my  Trade  Mark,  without  which 
none  are  genuine. 


BEGONIA    WILLIAMSII    (New). 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  1  have,  this  year 
saved  some  seed  of  this  splendid  new  Begonia,  which  will  pro- 
duce about  75  per  cent,  of  pure  white  blooms.  The  plant  is  of 
a  free  branching  habit,  with  pure  deep  green  coriaceous  leaves, 
ihe  flowers,  which  are  produced  on  large  branching  spikes, 
are  pure  white,  and  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  small 
yellow  disc.  Ihe  petals  are  peifectly  round  and  of  gteat  sub- 
stance, which  prolongs  the  duration  of  the  bloom  for  a  consider- 
ate time.  '1  his  variety  is  acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  the 
finest  white  begonia  ever  sent  out.  Awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  at  the  Great  International  Show  at  Manchester 
autumn,  i88r. 

Per  packet,  2s.  6d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM      SESETUM 
GEANDIFLORUM  (New). 

(THE  NEW  GOLDEN  MARGUERITE.) 
Largely  grown  for  Covent  Garden  Market. 
A  large  flowering  variety,  with  blooms  of  a  bright  sulphur- 
yellow  colour,  measuring  2  to  iji  inches  in  diameter,  coming 
into  bloom  when  other  plants  are  scarce.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  autumn  for  early  flowering,  but  must  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place  and  have  a  good  supply  of  air  ;  when  sown  in  spring  it 
will  succeed  better  in  a  cold  frame,  or  can  be  put  out-of-doors  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  will  flower  freely  till  the 
end  of  July.  This  novelty  will  be  found  invaluable  for  cutting 
purposes  ;  the  blooms  can  be  kept  fresh  in  water  for  about  a 
fortnight. 

„  2EJl?  GardeyerJ  Chronicle  of  Nov.   4,   18S2,  writes  thus  :  — 
_   This  represents  a  plant  that  is  likely  to  prove  very  useful 
indeed  for  cut  purposes.     It  may  be  said  to  fill  up  a  kind  of  gap 
between  spring  and  summer-flowering  plants." 
Per  packet,  is.  and  is.  6d. 

CYCLAMEN  GIGANTEUM  ALBUM  (New) 

A  new- white  variety  of  the  giganteum  type,  possessing  great 
merit.  The  plant  is  of  a  compact  habit,  with  strong  flower 
stems  and  very  fine  foliage.  It  produces  a  great  prolusion  of 
bloom  of  a  pure  whjte  colour  and  good  substance.  It  will  prove 
very  effective  along  with  the  other  varieties,  which  I  have 
introduced,  of  this  highly  popular  giant  strain. 

Per  packet,  5*. 

CYCLAMEN  GIGANTEUM  COM  PACTUM 
(New). 

This  superb  variety,  of  which  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  says 
'  The  plants  are  lull  of  bloom,  and  the  habit  all  that  can  be 
desired,"  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  gigunttum  type.  The 
plants  are  of  a  very  compact  habit,  with'  beautiful  coriaceous 
cordate  leaves.  _  The  flower  stems  are  dwarfer  than  those  of  the 
giganteum  strain,  arid  very  robust.  It  is  a  very  profuse  bloomer 
the  petals  are  very  large  and  of  great  substance,  each  petai 
measures  2  inches  in  length  by  ?6-inch  in  breadth.  The  colour 
of  the  blooms  is  pure  white,  with  a  deep  purplish  base. 
Per  packet,  5s. 

IRIS    ROBINSONIANA    (New). 

(THE  WEDDING  FLOWER  OF  LORD  HOWE'S 
ISLAND) 
Being  Ihe  first  to  introduce  plants  of  this  gigantic  specie*  in 
1877,  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  offering  seed  of  the  same.  It 
attains  a  height  of  6  feet  or  more,  with  proportionately  large 
sword-shaped  leaves  and  large  pure  white  fl  jwers  marked  with 
golden-yellow  on  the  outer  petals.  The  flowers  are  about  4 
inches  in  diameter  and  very  evanescent,  but  as  they  are  very 
numerous  and  quickly  succeed  each  other,  the  plant  retains  its 
beauty  for  a  long  time,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species 
ever  imported. 

Per  packet,  u.  6d. 

MIMULTJS,    MUSK-SCENTED    (New). 

This  very  attractive  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  from  is  to 
18  inches,  and  produces  large  yellow  flowers  beautifully  marked 
with  dark  crimson  spots.     There  is  a  very  dark  marking  in  the 
centre  of  the  foliage.     It  is  musk-scented. 
Per  packet,  2s.  6d. 

VIOLA,    LADY    IN    WHITE    (New). 

A  new  fine  white  variety,  of  dwarf  and  compact  habii 
flowers  are  pure  white    with    very  small  yellow 
rayed  with  purple. 

Per  packet,  is. 
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ME.   LAXTOI'S   LIST 
OF  NOVELTIES. 


T.  LAXTON 

Can  confidently  recommend  the 
following  to  the  Trade,  the  stocks 
of  which  are  all  small,  and  as  some 
of  them  are  fast  selling  out  this 
advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. 

ASPARAGUS,  EARLY  PURPLE  ARGENTEUIL.  -The 
largest  and  earliest  which  comes  into  Covent  Garden 
Market.  The  seed  is  saved  from  the  finest  imported  plants 
only,  which  at  four  years'  old  have  produced  heads 
3%  iuches  in  circumference.  Price  is.  6d.  per  packet, 
sealed. 

BEAN.  EARLY  LONGPOD,  JOHN  HARRISON.  -  The 
most  prolific  Bean  in  cultivation,  with  long  well-filled  pods 
and  quite  hardy.  Raised  from  the  M.izagan  crossed  by 
the  Agnadulce.     Price  3s.  6</.  per  packet,  sealed. 

BEAN.  LONG-PODDED  SCARLET  RUNNER,  GIRT- 
FORD  GIANT-— The  largest  podded  Scarlet  Runoer. 
Pods  12  to  14  inches  long  and  of  great  substance.  Raised 
from  the  targe  White  Russian  crossed  with  the  Champion 
Scarlet  Runner.     Price  $s.  6d.  per  packet,  sealed. 

BROCCOLI,  DRAPERS  SELECTED. -The  hardiest  and 
best  large  latge  white  variety,  selected  by  Mr.  R.  Draper, 
of  Seaham  Hall  Gardens.     Price  is.  6d.  ptr  packet,  sealed. 

CHOU  DE  BURGHLEY.— A  splendid  novelty,  combining  the 
hardiness  of  the  Cabbage  with  the  quality  and  flavour  of 
the  Cauliflower  and  Seakale.  Raised  by  Mr.  R.  Gilbert, 
of  Burghley.     Price  is.  6d  per  packet,  sealed. 

ONION,  SANDY  PRIZE.— The  finest  of  the  white  Spanish 
type,  grown  from  large  early  prize  bulbs  only,  many  reach- 
ing 15  inches  in  circumference.  To  this  Onion  prizes  have 
been  awarded  at  the  Sandy  shows  for  several  years  past. 
Price  is.  6d.  per  packet,  sealed. 

PEA,  EVOLUTION.— The  largest,  well  filled,  podded  Pea, 
between  Omega  and  Telephone ;  very  branching  and  pro- 
lific ;  pods  of  a  deep  green  colour  ;  height  4  feet.  Price  5*. 
per  packet,  sealed. 

PEA,  WILLIAM  HURST.— The  most  prolific  and  largest 
podded  early  dwarf  blue  wrioked  Pea,  as  early  as  Sangster  s, 
and  requires  no  sticks.  First-class  for  market  or  forcing. 
Price  3*.  6d.  per  packet,  sealed. 

PEA,  NEW  CROWN,  or  MUMMY.— The  results  of  crosses 
of  the  interesting  Old  Crown  or  Mummy  Pea  ;  the  flowers, 
varying  in  colour  from  white  to  pink,  crimson,  and  purple, 
arc  produced  in  bunches,  like  bouquets  of  Sweet  Peas.  In 
mixture,  price  2s.  6d.  per  packet,  sealed. 


The  following  also  of  recent  introduction  or 
selection^  will  be  found  most  desirable  acquisi- 
tions. Prices  per  peck  or  bushel  can  be  had  on 
application  : — 

PEA,  JOHN  BULL— The  best  general  crop,  3  feet,  blue 
wrinkled  Pea,  good  for  exhibition,  fertility,  and  quality. 
Price  +1.  6d.  per  quart,  2s.  6d.  per  pint,  sealed. 

PEA,  DR.  HOGG.— An  entirely  new  selection  of  this  early 
high  quality  Pea — the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  ear  lies  ;  pods 
large,  well  filled,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  Price  35.  6d. 
per  quart,  sealed. 

PEA,  WILLIAM  L— A  good,  selected  seed  stock  of  this  excel- 
lent early  maiket  Pea,  as  originally  sent  out  by  T.  Laxton. 
Price  3s.  6d.  per  quart,  sealed. 

PEA,  NEW  AGRICULTURAL,  EARLY  MAPLE.-Three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  Old  Maple,  and  as  early  as  Saogster's. 
Price  £1  10s.  per  bushel,  ioj.  per  peck. 

NEW  APPLE,  SCHOOLMASTER.— The  best  new  Apple- 
very  fertile,  atid  good  for  exposed  situations  ;  large,  hand- 
some, a  splendid  cooker,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  First- 
class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Strong 
maidens,  ys.  6d.  each  ;  coloured  plates,  6d. 

For    illustrations,    see    "Florist    and    Pomologist"    far 
November,  and  the  "  Harefordshire  Pomona." 


Liberal  Trade  terms.     Further  particulars 
post-free  from 

THOMAS    LAXTON, 

SEED  GROWER,  BEDFORD. 


1883. 


SUTTONS' 

"READING  EXHIBITION''  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

The  earliest  and  best  in  cultivation.  It  is  perfectly 
distinct  ;  the  leaves,  which  are  remarkably  small,  are  of  a 
pale  green  colour,  and  stand  well  out  from  the  item.  The 
buttons  are  very  Urge,  solid,  and  of  delicious  flavour.  They 
come  into  use  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  before  any  other 
kind.  As  an  exhibition  variety  it  is  unequalled,  and  should 
find  a  place  in  every  garden. 

' '  Suttons'  Reading  Exhibition  Brussels  Sprout  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  produces  a  heavy  crop  of  large  clofe  sprouts. 
Sown  on  a  slight  hot-bed  during  March,  the  seedlings  well 
hardened  off,  and  transplanted  to  an  open  spot,  the  soil  of 
which  is  a  rich  clayey  loam,  yielded  good  sprouts  during 
August,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  still  numbers 
forming  under  the  tops,  whde  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems 
are  clothed  with  a  second  crop  of  serviceable  little  knobs.'' 
—  The  Journal  of  Horticulture,  February  23,  1882. 
Per  packet,  is.  td.  and  2s.  6d.,  post-free. 

SUTTONS'  "CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE"  CABBAGE. 

A  curious  but  valuable  novelty.  It  is  a  very  early  Cab- 
bage, dwarf  in  habit,  and  of  bright  glaucous  green  colour. 
The  heart  stands  well  above  the  leaves,  is  cone-shaped  and 
very  solid,  almost  white,  and  delicate  in  flavour. 

"There  is  a  Cabbage  called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  the  heart 
rising  up  like  a  distaflf  high  above  the  spreading  leaves,  the 
colour  vivid  grass-green.  This  is  quite  a  special  thing  for 
the  epicure's  table." — The  Gardener  s  Magazine,  November 
it,  1882.  Per  packet,  is.  6d.,  post-free. 


SUTTONS'  "CLUSTER"  CUCUMBER. 

Without  exception  the  most  prolific  variety  which  has 
come  under  our  notice.  Seldom  grows  more  than  12  to  16 
inches  in  length  ;  is  of  a  bright  green  colour,  with  small 
spine,  and  excellent  shape. 

"In  the  Cucumber-house  was  hanging  a  most  extra- 
ordinary crop  of  Cucumbers.  The  kind  was  a  cross  between 
Telegraph  and  Volunteer,  and  the  fruit  averages  about  1  foot 
long.  It  is  just  the  kind  to  grow  in  a  cool  house,  where  a 
large  demand  exists.  Mr.  May  said  he  had  cut  fifteen 
fruits  from  a  single  joint,  and  counted  156  Cucumbers 
hanging  at  one  time  on  a  space  of  10  feet  square." — Field. 
July,  i8Sc.         Per  packet,  2s.  td.,  post-free. 

SUTTONS'   "MASTERPIECE"   MELON. 
First-class  Certificate  R.  H  S.,  May  23,  1882. 

We  have  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  this  magnificent 
new  Melon,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the 
Summer  Show  of  the  R.  H.  S.  on  May  23,  1882.  It  is  a 
scarlet-fleshed  variety,  globular  in  form,  has  a  finely-netted 
yellow  skin,  very  thick  flesh,  exceptionally  rich  in  flavour. 
A  superior  Melon  for  exhibition  purposes. 

"  The  excellence  of  this  variety  is  established  ;  for  it  not 
only  won  the  prize  in  the  class,  but  was  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate  on  the  same  day  by  the  Fruit  Committee, 
a  distinction  likewise  accorded  to  it  lately  at  the  Reading 
Show.  It  will  no  doubt  prove  a  coming  Melon,  being 
of  delicious  flavour  and  of  handsome  appearance." — Garden, 
May  27,  1882.      Per  packet,  3s.  612*.  post-free. 

SUTTONS'  "LATEST  OF  ALL"  GREEN  MARROW 
PEA. 

The  very  best  late  Pea  ever  sent  out.  Very  dark  green 
foliage,  and  iemarkably  long,  fine  tendrils,  which  alone 
render  distinct  from  any  other  variety.  The  pods  com- 
mence setting  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant,  and  are  thickly 
distributed  over  the  entire  length  of  the  haulm.  They  are 
produced  in  pairs,  and  contain  9  to  12  closely  set  Peas, 
which  come  to  table  of  a  bcautilul  emerald-green  colour, 
and  are  unusually  rich  in  flivour.     Height  3  feet. 

"  Your  Latest  of  All  Pea  is  an  excellent  variety.  Grown 
alongside  Veitch's  Perfection,  it  proved  of  better  constitu- 
tion than  that  good  old  variety;  very  prolific,  and  of  the 
best  quality."—  Mr.  IV.  ICGULDEN,  Gardener  to  tlu 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  Mars  ton  House. 
Per  pint,  3J.  6d.  ;  quart,  6s. 

&3"  Every  Packet  bears  Sutton  &  Sons'  Registered 
Trade  Mark. 

For  further  particulars  fee 

SUTTONS'  AMATEURS'  GUIDE  for  1883, 

Now  ready,  price  is.    post-fr^e,  gratis  to  Customers. 

Suttons'  Short  Select  Seed  List  gratis  and  post-free. 
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"  BALEFUL     MISTLETO." 

ONCE  upon  a  time — a  long  while  ago,  but 
it  might  just  as  well  have  happened  yes- 
terday— you  incurred  the  reproach  of  blowing 
hot  and  blowing  cold.  The  story  is  told  in  a 
book  of  fables.  You  deserved  the  blame,  you 
deserve  it  now — though  you  are  so  self-compla- 
cent that  I  expect  you  won't  admit  it.  But  it  is 
true,  nevertheless,  as  my  own  experience  amply 
proves  what  a  wavering,  inconsistent  set  of  beings 
you  are.  At  one  time  you  take  great  pains  to 
find  me,  cherish  me,  and  make  much  of  me  ;  at 
another  time  you  asperse  my  character,  call  me 
bad  names,  and  hint  that  I  am  altogether  de- 
generate, as  \{  you  had  not  fallen  from  your 
high  estate  too — that  is,  if  you  are  not  really 
descended  fiom  some  race  inferior  to  your- 
selves, as  I  incline  to  think  you  must  have 
done,  when  I  note  the  waverings  and  changes 
of  your  conduct  and  your  variability  of  appear- 
ance and  endowments.  These  are  character- 
istics which  show  at  least  that  you  have 
not  been  properly  "  selected,"  and  that  your 
strain  was  let  out  before  it  was  fixed.  Yes, 
you  are  as  fickle  and  unstable  as — as — ■ 
well,  as  men.  As  for  me,  when  your  fore- 
fathers had  scarcely  done  chipping  flints  and 
carving  caricatures  on  reindeer  horns,  I  was 
pretty  much  as  1  am  now,  and  my  habits 
were  what  they  are  now  ;  at  least  I  infer  so 
from  what  your  forefathers  did.  When  they  had 
in  their  so-called  progress  substituted  metal 
hooks  for  stone  tools,  they  went  in  solemn  form 
to  cut  me  from  the  Oak  branches  on  which  I 
then  grew,  and  with  golden  knives  too.  Those 
knives  must  have  cost  money — that  is,  if  the 
poor  creatures  had  any  in  those  days.  Now-a- 
days,  such  is  your  degeneracy,  that  you  are  con- 
strained to  use  steel  knives  instead  of  gold  ones, 
and  instead  of  gathering  me  with  solemn,  re- 
spectful ceremonial,  you,  in  your  degeneracy, 
wrench  me  brutally  from  the  trees  on  which 
I  grow,  cram  me  into  wooden  crates — which, 
by  the  way,  must  be  like  those  wicker  cages 
in  which  your  predecessors  long  ago  used  to 
burn  their  enemies  when  their  religious  fervour 
was  at  white  heat — amiable  creatures  !  Now 
you  hurry  me  on  to  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  or 
thrust  me  into  a  railroad  car  (1  do  not  remember 
these  things,  by  the  way,  in  my  young  days),  and 
then  bundle  me,  with  scant  ceremony,  into  a 
costermonger's  barrow,  or  into  a  greengrocer's 
shop.  Ah  !  after  all  you  are  still  obliged  to 
spend  gold  on  me,  and  you  buy  and  sell  me  for 
gold. 

And  what  a  mean  set  you  are,  you,  to  call 
me  "parasite,"  "degenerate,"  and  what  not! 
Just  remember  the  mean  trick  you  made  me 
play  once,  when  you  caused  me  to  slay  some 
unsuspecting  youth,  invulnerable  to  any  shaft 
cut  from  tree  that  had  grown  in  the  earth  ; 
and  so  you  must  make  an  arrow  of  me, 
and  make  me  do  your  murderous  work.  I 
do  call  it  mean.  What  if  I  am,  as  you  call 
it,  a  parasite.  I  simply  do  what  you  all  try 
to  do — get  my  living  as  pleasantly  as  I  can,  and 
with  the  least  exertion  to  myself.  You,  with 
your  high  philosophy  and  your  laws  of  this,  that, 
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and  the  other  !  I  act  on  the  law  of  least  trouble, 
and  so  do  you  as  far  as  you  can. 

I  live  on  Apple  trees  and  Thorn  bushes,  or 
wherever  I  can  get  a  meal  that  I  can  digest  ; 
and  don't  you  do  the  same  ?  I  wonder  what 
the  turkey,  and  the  shorthorns— descendants  of 
my  old  friend,  Bos  primigenus — would  say  to 
you  if  the  poor  things  could  speak  ?  Wouldn't 
they  call  you  a  parasite  ?  Besides,  I  have  to 
work  for  my  living,  and  I  help  to  feed  the 
thrushes,  and  I  do  you  a  good  turn,  too,  espe- 
cially at  Christmas  ;  and  there  are  some  para- 
sites I  know  of,  such  as  my  far-off  cousins, 
the  toadstools,  which  don't  seem  to  me  to 
do  much,  though  they  do  lead  a  fast  life,  and 
perhaps  cram  a  good  deal  into  a  short  time  ; 
at  any  rate,  they  work  in  the  dark,  while  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  light.  And  I  am  better 
than  the  Dodder,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
does  nothing  whatever  but  strangle  the  farmers' 
Clover  and  suck  its  juices.  But  I  am  always  at 
work,  night  and  day  too  ;  I  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  sun  and  the  persuasions  of  the  devvdrop, 
and  I  work  for  myself  and  clothe  myself  all  the 
year  round — winter  and  summer  alike — in  a 
garb  of  green;  while  those  other  poor  creatures 
of  whom  I  spoke — they  are  degenerate  if  you 
like,  for  they  make  other  creatures  feed  them, 
and  breathe  for  them,  and  are  so  idle  that  they 
do  not  even  clothe  themselves. 

"  Degenerate,"  indeed  !  What  did  I  degene- 
rate from  ?  Why — how — am  I  degenerate  ? 
Surely  my  domestic  arrangements  are  as  per- 
fect as  can  be.  My  culinary  apparatus  does 
its  work  perfectly,  my  house  is  well  ventilated, 
my  store  cupboards  are  never  empty,  my  seed 
warehouse,  if  not  so  bedizened  with  flaunting 
advertisement  as  that  of  some  people,  is  at 
least  quite  as  efficient.  So  far  from  being 
degenerate  I  should  call  it  rather  complicated 
and  full  of  contrivance  in  its  arrangements  ; 
in  fact,  if  I  were  not  told  so  often,  that, 
being  a  parasite,  my  whole  construction  must 
be  degenerate,  according  to  one  of  those 
laws  you  are  so  fond  of  talking  about,  I 
should  imagine  my  family  arrangements  to  be 
more  dodgy  than  that  of  most  of  my  asso- 
ciates. But  of  course,  being  a  degenerate  para- 
site, I  have  no  right  to  any  opinions. 

And  see  your  inconsistency  again  :  have  I  not 
heard  you  say  that  the  greatest  among  you 
have  the  smallest  families  ?  Your  Shakespeares 
and  Bacons,  and  Newtons,  did  not  leave  many 
successors  behind  them.  You  call  my  near 
friend,  the  Sunflower  and  all  his  race,  highly 
developed,  because  they  have  but  one  seed  in 
each  flower  ;  and  so  by  the  same  rule,  if  you  were 
less  inconsistent  than  you  are,  you  would  admit 
my  one  seed  to  be  a  sign  of  high  development 
rather  than  of  degeneracy.  I  should  like  to 
know,  on  your  own  principles,  why  you  con- 
sider me  to  be  more  degenerate  than  a  Lily  or  a 
Poppy  with  a  spoonful  of  seed  in  each  pod? 
Your  principles,  indeed  !  I  shall  think  more  of 
them  when  you  can  tell  me  who  and  what  my 
ancestors  were,  and  how  I  came  to  degenerate 
from  their  standard.  I  suppose  you  think— at 
least  you  say  so— that  they  were  honest,  hard- 
working folk,  strong  in  wind  and  limb  accord- 
ingly, and  full  of  artful  adaptation,  while  I, 
having  somehow  taken  root  upon  an  Apple 
tree  and  found  out  that  the  pasturage  was 
good,  determined  to  stay  there  for  the  future 
and  make  the  best  of  it,  and  so  have  brought 
upon  myself  as  a  consequence  of  my  own  idle- 
ness and  my  sponging  upon  others'  degeneracy 
of  structure,  and  want  of  adaptation  forsooth  ! 
as  if  I  were  not  perfectly  adapted  to  my 
'surroundings,"  to  use  your  new-fangled  slang. 
That's  your  view,  I  know — a  nasty  bit  of 
scandal  I  call  it.  I  wonder  what  you  would  say 
if  I  were  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  you 
when  you  go  settling  and  colonising  on  some  one 
else's  property.  You  would  call  it  "  develop- 
ment," "progress,"  "civilisation,"  or  some  such 
fine  name.  I  verily  believe  you  call  me 
degenerate  simply  because  I  don't  flaunt  it  in 
the  gaudy  colours  some  of  you  are  so  fond  of, 
especially  at  this  time  of  year ;  but  you 
forget  my  pearls.  I  can  tell  you,  too, 
that  if  I  prefer  to  don  sober  attire,  be- 
cause   I    get    on    very  well    with   it,   J   have 


sisters  and  brothers  whose  apparel  is  as 
brilliant  as  anything  you  can  put  on  ;  and  if 
your  gardeners  want  to  make  a  sensation  they 
should  try  and  induce  some  of  my  near  rela- 
tives, the  Loranths,  to  adorn  your  houses.  I 
expect  you  wouldn't  call  them  degenerate — 
why,  they  would  blush  with  rage  at  the  thought. 
But  your  gardeners,  poor  things  !  can't  do  it, 
and,  worse  still,  they  are  many  of  them  quite 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  some  of  the  most 
gorgeous  flowers  in  creation. 

Again,  if  I  am  so  very  degenerate  and  so  low 
a  character  as  you  make  me  out  to  be,  how  is 
it  I  am  in  such  request  ?  Why,  you  not  only 
buy  me  as  I  am,  but  you  buy  me,  Apple  tree 
and  all,  and  that,  too,  just  after  you  have  been 
abusing  me  for  the  injury  I  do  your  trees. 
Wasn't  I  right  when  I  called  you  inconsistent  ? 

But  there,  I  harbour  no  malice — "  Live  and 
let  live  "  is  my  motto — I  don't  care  what  you 
say  about  me.  It  is  quite  evident  that  you  have 
some  appreciation  for  me,  in  spite  of  the  hard 
things  you  say  about  me  ;  and  just  at  this  season 
you  give  me  signal  proofs  of  your  confidence. 
Ah,  yes,  I  can  sympathise  with  your  heart 
throbs,  and  your  whisperings,  and  your  wooings. 
Don't  think  I  don't  know  all  about  it.  I  am 
not  too  degenerate  to  have  my  sweetheart  as 
well  as  you  ;  your  prying  botanists  have  long 
ago  found  me  out ;  but  I  will  set  you  and  them 
an  example  this  Christmas.  You  may  kiss  but 
/  will  never  tell.     Yours,  Viscum  album. 
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NERINE  ATROSANGUINEAx. 
The  specimen  I  have  forwarded  to  you  is  a  winter 
flowering  hybrid  Nerine,  produced  by  Mr.  James 
O'Brien  by  crossing  N.  Plantii  by  N.  flexuosa.  The 
umbel  of  rose-coloured  flowers  grows  on  a  stem  about 
16  inches  in  height ;  its  foliage  consists  of  ten  dark  green 
leaves,  rather  glaucous  and  nearly  as  broad  as  those  if 
an  Imatophyllum.  It  has  acquired  its  winter  flowering 
habit  from  N.  flexuosa,  but  the  form  of  the  flower, 
its  segments  being  nearly  equidistant,  and  the 
character  of  its  foliage  appears  to  be  due  to  N. 
Plantii.  T.  Cam,  Hereford.  [The  umbel  sent  bears 
about  eight  flowers  broadly  campanulate,  nearly 
21  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  bright  rosy-salmon 
colour.  The  segments  are  linear,  oblong,  apiculate, 
very  shortly  stalked,  with  a  very  prominent  midrib 
and  wavy  margins.  The  versatile  anthers  are  pur- 
plish with  grey  pollen.  If  all  the  specimens  are  equal 
to  sample  we  should  call  this  one  of  the  very  finest  of 
its  class.  Ed.] 

Odontoglossum  Jenningsianum  limbatum, 
n.  var. 

A  very  pretty  variety  with  the  usual  feature,  but  a 
very  fine  sulphur  margin  around  sepals  and  petals, 
when  O.  Ruckerianum  (also  called  Edilhiae)  shows  the 
edge  mauve  colour.  I  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Chas. 
Winn,  The  Uplands,  Selly  Hill,  near  Birmingham. 
H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

CaTTLEYA  SCHOl'IELDIANA,  «.  Sp. 

A  very  unexpected  novelty.  Mr.  Law  Schofield, 
Rawtenstall,  near  Manchester,  has  kindly  sent  me  a 
sketch,  that  proves  the  habit  to  be  that  of  Cattleya 
granulosa,  whose  neighbour  it  is.  The  "  light  "  bulbs 
are  slender,  16  inches  high,  by  J  inch  round.  Leaves 
two,  dark  green,  6  inches  long  by  2  inches  broad. 
The  flower  is  superior  to  that  of  Cattleya  granulosa, 
and  bears  sepals  and  petals  of  light  greenish- 
yellow.  The  petals  are  exceedingly  peculiar,  quite 
distinct  from  anything  to  be  seen  in  my  rich  collection 
of  flowers  of  Cattleya  granulosa,  very  narrow  at  the 
base,  very  broad  and  blunt  at  the  top.  The  lip  is 
like  that  of  Cattleya' granulosa,  side  laciniae  whitish, 
mid  lacinia  fine  purple-amethyst,  covered  with  la- 
mellae and  papulae. 

The  great  difficulty  was  to  form  an  opinion  about 
the  position  of  the  plant  from  a  single  flower. 
There  are  two  extraordinary  leading  features.  The 
totally  new  shape  of  the  petals,  and  the  totally  new 
covering  of  the  lip  with  lamella:  and  papulae  of  the 
brightest  purple,  arranged  in  a  quite  distinct  manner 
from  those  of  Cattleya  granulosa.     The  origin  of  the 


plant  is  that  well-known  place— Mr.  Stevens'  great 
room— July  3,  1S79.  I  have  ventured  to  dedicate 
it  to  its  lucky  possessor,  Mr.  G.  Law  Schofield,  New 
Hall,  Hey,  Rawtenstall,  near  Manchester,  hoping  to 
have  a  few  fresh  flowers  next  year,  as,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  my  description  of  the  colours,  excepting  that  of  the 
glorious  purple  tints,  may  prove  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  fading  Sower,  and,  at  all  events,  a  control  of 
the  features  appears  very  desirable.  "  Species  are 
judgments,"  says  our  grand-master,  Asa  Gray,  with 
condensed  United  States  logic,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
to  revise  our  judgments  now  and  then. 

The  plant  came  into  my  hands  through  my  excellent 
correspondent,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Cyrtosferma  Johnstoni,  JV.  E.  Br.  (  =  Alocasia 
JOHNSTONI,  Hort.) 

The  remarkable  and  handsome  Aroid  which  Mr. 
W.  Bull  introduced  from  the  Solomon  Isles,  and  sent 
out  as  Alocasia  Johnstoni,  has  just  flowered  in  the 
nursery  of  the  CompagnieContinentale  d'Horticulture, 
Ghent,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  a  speci- 
men. I  believe  this  is  the  first  occasion  of  its  having 
flowered  in  Europe,  at  least  so  far  as  is  known  to  me. 

An  examination  of  the  specimen  proves  what  I  had 
long  ago  suspected,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  member  of  the 
genus  Cyrtosperma,  since  at  a  glance  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  plant  could  not  be  an  Alocasia,  there- 
fore it  should  henceforth  be  known  as  Cyrtosperma 
Johnstoni,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  first  Cyrtosperma 
that  has  been  cultivated  in  European  gardens. 

The  peduncle  resembles  the  petiole,  being  terete, 
coloured  in  the  same  manner,  and  armed  with  clusters 
of  spines  arranged  in  an  interruptedly  spiral  manner. 
The  spathe  is  ovate-lanceolate  acuminate,  slightly 
convolute  at  the  base ;  it  is  about  5  inches  long,  and 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  brownish  colour,  though, 
as  it  did  not  reach  me  in  its  freshest  condition,  I  can- 
not be  sure  of  this.  The  spadix  is  2  inches  long,  and 
4  inch  thick,  quite  terete  ;  it  is  of  a  brownish  colour, 
and  flowers  downwards,  the  apical  flowers  maturing 
first.  The  perianth  segments  are  six  in  number,  and 
free ;  stamens  six,  free,  anthers  exserted,  white  ; 
ovary  ovoid-oblong,  i-celled,  with  two  or  sometimes 
one  anatropous  ovule  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  cell  at 
about  the  middle.  N.  E,  Brown. 

Dendrobium  ionopus,  ».  J/.* 

It  is  just  incredible  how  so  many  fresh  members  of 
the  section  Pedilonum  have  been  introduced  by  the  firm 
of  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  Here  is  once  more  a  new  one 
with  a  curious  mauve  cluster  of  racemes,  mauve 
stalked  ovary,  and  exceedingly  short  bracts.  The 
flowers  are  deep  yellow,  with  a  red  hue  along  the 
thicker  back  of  the  falcate  spur-like  extension  of  the 
disc.  There  are  two  fine  purple  blotches  on  the  base 
of  the  expanded  three-lobed  lacinia  before  the  thick 
channelled  stalk  of  the  lip  which  bears  a  long  de- 
pressed retrorse  tooth.  Finally  the  trifid  border  of 
the  androclinium  has  four  red  blotches.  The  flowers 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  Dendrobium 
cumulatum.  Mr.  H.  Low  states  nothing  of  the 
locality,  which  would  appear  to  be  Birmah.  H.  G 
Rchb.  f. 


NEPENTHES  SANGUINEA. 

This  very  fine  Nepenthes  is  generally  considered  a 
very  difficult  plant  to  grow,  but  in  the  garden  of 
Colonel  Ratcliff,  Calthorpe  Road,  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham, no  difficulty  seems  to  be  experienced,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  accompanying  illustration  pre- 
pared from  a  photograph,  kindly  placed  at  our 
disposal  (fig.  143).  Colonel  Ratcliff  has  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  these  interesting  plants,  but  few  finer  specimens 
we  imagine  than  this  one,  which  in  August  last  bore 
twenty-seven  fully  developed  pitchers,  and  several 
more  in  the  small  state,  and  the  largest  pitcher 
measured  6  inches  in  length  to  the  spring  of  the  lid. 


Rubber  in  Brazil.  —  Vice-Consul  Bolshaw,  re. 
porting  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  says  that  indiarubber  does  not  appear  to 
progress  as  it  promised,  the  ultimate  extraction  show- 
ing that  the  Mangabura  (Hancornia  speciosa)  has 
got  exhausted,  probably  on  account  of  the  land  where 
they  grow  being  very  dry  and  very  different  from  those 
of  the  provinces  of  Para  and  Amazon. 

•  Dendrobium  ionc/>us,n.  sp.  — (Pedilonum)  :  raccmis  abbie- 
viatis  ;  bracleis  minutis  :  sepalis  triangulis,  lateralibus  io  men- 
turn  falcalum  elongatis ;  tepalis  triangulis .  labelli  ungue 
elongate,  crasso  caDaliculato  cum  dente  piano  retrorso,  lamina 
nntica  explanata  triloba,  lobis  lateralibus  obtusangulis  lobo 
antico  producto  retuso  cinarginato :  androclinio  trifido.  J/.  G 
Rchb./, 
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CHRISTMAS    PLANTS. 

HAPPILY  for  the  gardener  there  are  many  of  these 
that  he  can  turn  to  most  useful  purposes.  What 
though  dells,  waysides,  and  woodland  ways  find  the 
leaves  lying  thickly,  yellow,  seared,  and  dead,  Nature 
hasher  compensatory  aspects,  and  supplies  in  many 
plants  berry,  blossom,  and  varying  tints  of  foliage  in 
marvellous  abundance  and  variety — 

"  Vet  there's  lustre  ever  beaming, 
Ever  cheerful,  ever  gleaming, 
A  perpetual  brightness  seeming," 

with  which  to  make  our  houses  gay,  and  make  the 
partakers  of  Christmas  festivities  smile  as  they  look 
out  on  the  frowning  mid-winter. 


folia  there  are  infinite  gradations  of  size,  shape,  and 
colour."  There  is  no  lack  of  Ilollyberries  this 
Christmas,  and  the  strange,  weird-looking,  ancient, 
but  ever*welcorne  Mistlcto  appears  to  be  plentiful 
also,  and  well-berried  in  the  present  winter.  One 
wonders  whence  the  enormous  supplies  that  come  to 
London  are  obtained. 

And  of  other  berried  trees  and  shrubs  there  are 
Arbutus  Unedo,  with  its  large  Strawberry-like  fruits 
becoming  disfigured  by  the  rigours  of  weather  at 
Christmas  and  devoured  by  birds,  buf.  yet  to  be  had 
at  this  season  of  the  year  ;  Aucuba  japonica,  of  which 
many  an  old  female  plant  can  now  be  seen  laden  with 
scarlet  berries  and  handsomely  marked  variegated 
leaves,  from  which  one  can  cut  an  abundance  and  by 


full  clusters  of  tine  purple  berries — these  may  not  last 
on  until  Christmas,  but  the  foliage  is  conspicuously 
decorative  and  useful  ;  M,  Aquifolium  comes  under 
the  same  category  ;  and  the  common  Berberry,  which 
in  some  localities  produced  enormous  crops  this  sea- 
son, is  carrying  its  ruddy-hued  berries  up  to  this 
period  of  the  year.  And  then  there  is  Pernettya  mu* 
cronata  and  its  many  fine  varieties,  especially  those 
produced  during  the  past  few  years  by  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Hillsborough,  co.  Down.  They  are  very  prolific  of 
berries  of  many  hues,  from  white  to  dark  purple  or 
black,  and  berried  sprays  are  well  adapted  for  fes- 
toons, wreaths,  &c.  The  Siberian  Crab  (Prunus 
prunifolia)  bears  many  very  pretty  small  scarlet  fruits 
that  hang  on  the  branches  most  of  the  winter  if  the 


Fig.  143.— nepenthes  SANGUlNEA,  as  grown  by  colonel  ratcliff  :  GREATLY  reduced,     (see  p.  S08.) 


When  before  was  Crategus  pyracanlha  seen  to  be 
so  richly  laden  with  its  pale  orange  berries,  or  borne 
in  such  large  clusters?  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
fruit  many  a  spray  can  be  cut  for  indoor  service  with- 
out in  any  way  robbing  the  trees  too  greedily  of  their 
wealth  of  berry.  Many  a  dwelling  is  this  winter 
season  strikingly  gay  with  manifold  clusters  of  fruit 
from  this  invaluable  and  most  hardy  plant — in  their 
happy  plenteousness  mocking  snow  and  frost  as  they 
appear  to  try  to  hide  from  the  gaze  with  a  mantle  of 
snow  signs  of  natural  activity  in  plant  and  tree  that 
cannot  be  altogether  shut  out  from  view.  Then  there 
are  the  Hollies,  with  their  varieties  reckoned  by  hun- 
dreds, and  not  an  ugly  one  among  them  ;  and  in 
addition  to  their  berries,  varying  in  size,  colour,  and 
tint — no  other  shrub  deviates  into  such  an  endless 
diversity  of  foliage.  "Between  the  miniature  leaves 
of  Ilex  crenata  and  the  magnificent  foliage  of  I.  lati- 


doing  so  encourage  a  prolific  growth  ;  Berberis  steno- 
phylla,  a  beautiful  evergreen  hybrid,  blooming  pro- 
fusely, and  perchance  carrying  some  of  its  abundance 
of  purple  berries  into  the  Christmas  season  ;  Cedrus 
Libani,  which  is  now  affording  groups  of  young  cones 
on  the  surface  of  the  points  of  recent  growths  on  its 
majestic  branches,  and  a  few  of  which  might  be  cut 
for  special  purposes  without  disfiguring  the  trees  ; 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  and  C.  Simonsii,  both 
bearing  a  profusion  of  red  berries,  the  last  very  hand- 
some in  foliage  in  addition,  and  well  adapted  for 
covering  walls  ;  Garrya  elliptica,  a  beautiful  evergreen 
shrub  adorned  in  the  middle  of  winter  by  long, 
slender,  pendulous  catkins,  which  make  a  most 
showy  and  elegant  appearance,  but  which  should  be 
grown  against  a  west  or  south  wall  to  have  it  in  per- 
fection ;  Mahonia  japonica  and  its  seedling  varieties, 
all  possessing  large  leathery  pinnate  leaves,,  and  bearing 


reason  be  at  all  dry  and  mild,  but  they  are  greedily 
attacked  by  birds,  who  make  many  a  hearty  meal  of 
them.  The  common  Dog  Rose  and  some  cultivated 
varieties  produce  clusters  of  large  bright  coloured 
seed-pods,  many  of  which  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
hedgerows,  and  which  can  be  made  of  decorative 
value  in  not  a  few  ways.  Lastly  come  Skimmia 
japonica  and  other  species,  all  neat  evergreen  shrubs, 
their  flowers  succeeded  by  large  red  berries ;  the 
plants  grow  slowly,  but  they  become  thickly  berried 
when  in  a  young  state. 

And  then  of  hardy  flowering  plants  we  get  An- 
dromeda floribunda,  that  because  of  \\%  tendency  to 
flower  twice  a  year  will  blossom  in  October  and  on 
till  Christmas  ;  the  sweet  and  deliciously  fragrant 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  from  which  can  be  gathered 
on  Christmas  Day,  even  amid  frost  and  snow,  some 
of  its  most  acceptable  flowers,  scented  like  a  Jonquil  ; 
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but  this  plant  should  always  have  the  protection  of  a 
wall ;  Cydonia  japonica,  which  in  some  seasons,  and 
when  the  plant  is  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  position, 
will  produce  its  flowers  at  mid-winter  ;  Erica  carnea, 
which  comes  into  blossom  as  the  old  year  glides  into 
the  new,  and  let  snowfall  and  frost  prevail  will  yet 
put  forth  abundant  pink  flowers  as  if  defying  old 
Winter  to  do  its  worst— a  plant  that  is  always  a  plea- 
sant sight  on  New  Year's  Day ;  the  bright  yellow- 
flowered  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  which  is  one  of  the 
showiest  of  hardy  winter  bloomers,  and  which  can 
always  be  depended  on  at  Christmas  ;  Lardizabala 
trinervata,  which  is  described  as  "a  magnificent  ever- 
green climbing  plant  which  deserves  to  become  an  uni- 
versal favourite  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy  against  a  wall, 
the  leaves^are  large  and  elegant, ,it  blooms  in  December, 
and  is  therefore  a  most  welcome  addition  tojour  few 
winter-flowering  open-air  plants."  The  humble  and 
ever-welcome  Christmas  Rose,  which  is  already  in 
flower,  but  which  needs  the  protection  of  a  hand-light 
to  ward  off  the  effects  on  the  snowy  blossoms  of  bad 
weather  ;  and,  lastly,  many  a  handful  of  cultivated 
and  common  Primroses  will  be  gathered  on  this 
coming  Christmas  Day  to  gild  with  some  slight 
touches  of  floral  beauty  the  old  year  as  it  takes  its 
place  in  the  great  record  of  the  past. 

And  then  of  foliage  shrubs,  &c,  there  is  a  great 
variety  ;  for  instance,  Aralia  Sieboldii  and  its  varie- 
gated variety,  with  their  noble  ornamental  leaves  ; 
the  golden  Biota  orientalis,  and  many  other  coni- 
ferous plants  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  Escallonia 
macrantha,  with  its  large  shining  evergreen  leaves, 
even  more  glistening  in  winter  than  in  summer ; 
Euonymus  japonicus  and  its  green  and  variegated 
leaved  varieties;  also  E.  radicans,  with  its  dwarf 
growth,  from  which  many  a  useful  handful  of  sprays 
can  be  cut  j  Ivies  in  great  variety,  one  of  the  most 
useiul  evergreens  for  decorative  purposes  at  Christ- 
mas;  the  Sweet  Bay,  and  the  best  types  of  the 
Laurel  ;  Ligustrum  japonicum,  and  L.  ovalilolium — 
the  leaves  of  the  latter  taking  on  bright  purple  tints 
as  a  result  of  the  autumnal  frosts  ;  the  golden  varie- 
gated Japanese  Honeysuckle,  with  its  wreath-like 
6hoots  of  foliage  ;  Osmanthus  ilicifolius  and  its  varie- 
gated variety— plants  of  slow  growth,  and  which 
should  be  sparingly  cut ;  and,  to  more  pointedly  par- 
ticularise a  group  of  coniferous  plants,  the  Retino- 
sporas  —  especially  the  plumosa  types,  with  their 
charming  feathery  foliage,  green,  silver,  and  gold  ; 
Veronica  Andersoni,  and  the  type  with  variegated 
leaves — the  latter  especially  most  useful  for  cutting 
from. 

To  the  foregoing  flowering  plants  can  be  added  the 
homely  Laurustinus,  now  breaking  out  into  profuse 
bloom  ;  and— 

'*  The  sweet  white  Thorn  which  in  chill  December 
Somewhere  in  the  West  puts  forth  its  flowering  buds  " 

— the  Glastonbury  Thorn,  of  reputed  miraculous  origin 
and  precocious  flowering. 

Add  to  these  the  many  forms  of  dried  and  dyed 
grasses,  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  everlasting 
flowers  bleached  and  then  so  brightly  coloured  by 
skilful  hands,  and  it  will  be  seen  there  is  no  lack  of 
material  with  which  to  brighten  the  Christmas  season. 
Whatever  may  come  in  the  train  of  the  new  year,  let 
us  at  least  part  from  the  old  one  with  courageous  and 
hopeful  hearts,  and  as  it  passes  away  with  many  that 
at  have  gone  before  be  merry  and  wise,  trusting  the 
future  as  bringing  with  it  much  that  will  be  good  for 
mankind  all  the  world  through.  R.  D. 


Jarrah  Wood  (Eucalyptus  marginata).— 
Reporting  on  this  wood  the  Chief  Engineer  at  Ade- 
laide, South  Australia,  says  it  has  been  extensively 
used  in  the  colony  for  many  years  for  railway  sleepers, 
piles,  and  other  structural  purposes.  Many  of  the 
sleepers  that  have  been  laid  in  the  permanent  way  fur 
a  period  of  eighteen  years  are  quite  sound  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  show  no  symptoms  of  decay  or  destruc- 
tion from  the  white  ant.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  timber  should  always  be  provided  from  the  iron- 
stone ranges,  and  not  from  the  flats  or  swamps,  as 
from  the  latter  places  it  is  spongy,  and  is  liable  to 
attack  from  insects  both  on  land  and  in  the  sea.  It 
is  also  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  logs  should  be 
felled  when  the  sap  is  down,  and  properly  pitched,  by 
which  means  any  tendency  to  splitting  is  minimised. 
Sound  logs  are  readily  obtainable  from  20  to  40  feet 
in  length,  and  from  12  to  34  inches  square. 


GYNERIUM  ARGENTEUM. 

This  noble  grass  comes  from  the  great  Pampas  of 
South  America,  whence  the  English  name  Pampas- 
grass.  These  Pampas  are  simply  vast  treeless  plains, 
covered  with  tall,  coarse  grasses,  and  known  in  North 
America  as  prairies,  or  in  the  north-west  of  that  country 
as  savannahs.  The  Fampas-grass  is  stated  to  attain  the 
height  of  30  or  40  feet  in  its  native  habitat  ;  but  in  this 
country  8  to  10  feet  is  an  average,  if  not  the  maxi- 
mum. In  the  light  sandy  soil  of  Kew  the  flowering 
stems  reach,  if  not  exceed,  8  feet.  It  is  interesting 
from  a  botanical  as  well  as  a  horticultural  point  of 
view,  seeing  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  instances  of 
a  dioecious  grass— that  is,  having  the  male  and 
female  flowers  on  different  individuals.  Both  plants 
are  in  flower  at  Kew,  and  are  sufficiently  distinct 
to  deserve  consideration  from  an  ornamental  point 
of  view.  The  male  panicle  of  inflorescence  is 
purplish,  but  fades  with  age,  and  droops  elegantly  on 
one  side  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  sheath  ;  while  the 
plumes  of  the  female  plant  are  erect,  and  of  a 
shining  silvery  hue.  In  the  southern  part  of  this 
island  it  succeeds  fairly  well  in  favourable  seasons  ; 
but  flowering  as  it  does  when  the  autumnal  gales  arc 
laden  with  moisture  and  fraught  with  injury,  the 
flowering  period  is  considerably  shortened.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  the  plant  proves  quite 
hardy,  but  seldom  flowers,  by  reason  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  growing  season.  However,  the  csespitose 
or  tufted  habit  of  the  long  arching  and  drooping 
leaves  render  the  plant  sufficiently  conspicuous  and 
distinct  at  all  times  to  commend  itself  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  horticulturist  or  landscape  gardener. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS* 

The  chief  object  I  have  had  in  view  in  preparing 
this  paper  has  been  to  embody  just  that  information 
and  just  those  points  relating  to  the  construction  of 
horticultural  buildings  which  are  outside  the  province 
of  the  gardener,  and  do  not  usually  come  within  the 
knowledge  of  architects  ;  in  fact,  to  supply  a  few  links 
which  are  generally  missing  between  the  architectural 
and  horticultural  interests. 

In  order  to  start  fairly  I  will  first  of  all  draw  your 
attention  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  subject.  The 
words  "hothouse,"  "greenhouse,"  "glasshouse, "are 
so  frequently  used  indiscriminately,  that  a  slight  clas- 
sification of  these  structures  is  necessary.  I  generally 
find  they  divide  themselves  into  two  classes,  growing- 
houses  and  showing'houses.  Growing-houses,  again, 
divide  themselves  into  three  sections— 1st.  Those  in 
which  plants  are  grown  in  pots  on  stages,  or  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  glass,  comprising  simple 
greenhouses,  plant-houses,  houses  for  bringing  on 
bedding  stuff,  some  descriptions  of  orchard-houses, 
and  plant-stoves  without  bottom-heat.  2d.  Houses 
in  which  foliage  is  trained  along  the  roof,  such  as 
early  and  late  vineries,  Peach-houses,  or  similar  de- 
scriptions of  orchard-houses.  3d.  Houses  in  which 
root-action  is  stimulated,  such  as  Cucumber  and 
Melon-houses,  Pine  stoves,  pits  with  forcing  or  pro- 
pagating beds,  plant  stoves  containing  heated  beds,&c. 

The  peculiarly  trying  conditions  under  which  horti- 
cultural buildings  exist,  viz.,  the  extremely  varying 
temperatures  of  the  inside  and  outside  :  the  moisture- 
laden  air  of  the  former  ;  the  exposed  character  of  the 
structures;  the  uncertainty  of  our  climate  ;  the  neces- 
sity for  durability,  solidity,  and  yet  the  minimum 
obstruction  to  light — warrant  every  precaution  being 
taken  that  the  materials  used  be  thoroughly  sound  ; 
that  the  construction  be  such  that  there  be  no  crevices 
for  the  retention  of  moisture  or  harbouring  of  insects  ; 
and  that  the  buildings,  by  subsequent  periodical 
painting  and  repair,  be  kept  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. 

Pitch  of  the  Roof. 

The  first  main  point  in  connection  with  a  growing- 
house  is  to  determine  the  pitch  of  roof  most  advan- 
tageous for  various  purposes.  For  plant  growing, 
where  low  houses  are  required,  a  roof  of  260  to  300  is 
suitable.  For  fruit  growing  along  the  rafters,  when 
the  ripening  process  requires  the  maximum  sun  influ- 
ence from  360  to  440 — say  a  mean  of  400 — and  for 
wall  fruit,  where  the  glass  requires  to  be  as  near  the 
wall  as  possible,  and  a  specially  narrow  house  is 
advisable,  6o°  to  jo°  may  be  advisable. 

"  Summary  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  F  A.  Fawkes,  read  before  the 
Architectural  Association  on  the  S1.I1  inst. 


The  first  and  most  natural  form  is  the  lean-to,  and 
of  course  the  best  aspect  for  a  lean-to  house  is  to  face 
the  south.  It  will  then  catch  a  larger  amount  of  sun 
than  in  any  other  position.  Even  when  the  lean-to 
faces  exactly  south,  and  the  wall  is  consequently  due 
east  and  west,  part  of  the  early  morning  and  late 
evening  sun  will  be  lost,  for  the  sun  rises  north  of 
east  and  sets  north  of  west  during  part  of  the  year. 

The  next  form  of  house  is  the  span,  and  the  best 
aspect  for  such  a  house  is,  of  course,  for  the  ridge 
to  run  north  and  south.  In  this  way  the  contents 
obtain  as  perfect  a  distribution  of  the  sun's  rays  as 
possible  ;  for  as  the  side  facing  east  receives  all  the 
morning  and  part  of  the  afternoon  rays,  so  the  side 
facing  west  receives  part  of  the  morning  and  all  the 
afternoon  rays.  The  lGan-to  and  the  span  are  the 
chief  simple  forms  to  be  met  with  in  connection  with 
glass-houses  ;  but  there  is  another — a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  two,  viz.,  the  three-quarter 
span,  which  will  be  found  very  useful.  When  the 
back  wall  of  an  otherwise  lean-to  requires  to  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible,  so  that  without  departing  from 
the  main  features  of  the  lean-to  the  wall  may  form  the 
minimum  obstruction  ;  when  it  is  necessary  to  let 
light  in  at  the  back  or  for  utilising  early  morning  or 
late  afternoon  sunlight,  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost  ;  and  when  the  maximum  length  of  rafter  is  not  a 
sine  t/itti  non. 

Site  and  Levels. 

Very  important  points  in  connection  with  planning 
horticultural  structures  are  site  and  levels.  The 
actual  site  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  a  matter  of 
choice.  When  this  is  the  case,  first  see  that  trees 
or  other  objects  are  not  likely  to  obstruct  the  sun's 
rays  and  thus  neutralise  the  advantages  of  your  glass- 
houses. Decide  upon  that  site  that  will  best  suit 
the  varied  conditions  of  aspect,  drainage,  stoke-hole, 
furnace,  chimney,  potting-shed,  fuel-shed,  and  other 
buildings,  retaining  a  particular  view,  &c.  Also  see 
if  your  ground  is  level;  if  it  is  not,  ascertain  the 
exact  nature  of  the  inequality.  If  the  ground  be 
fairly  level  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  your 
buildings,  well  and  good.  If,  however,  the  ground 
fall  in  that  direction,  several  courses  are  open  to  us. 
In  any  case,  it  is  advantageous  for  the  boiler  to  be  at 
the  lower  end,  when,  in  many  instances,  excavation 
for  a  stoke-hole  may  be  entirely  avoided.  Even 
supposing  the  ground  to  be  perfectly  horizontal,  the 
question  of  floor-levels  must  be  considered.  If  there 
is  a  difficulty  of  drainage,  or  the  boiler  cannot  be 
sunk  as  low  as  necessary,  it  is  often  advisable  to 
raise  the  floor-level.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  sink  the  floor-line  below  the  ground- 
line,  in  order  that  the  houses  may  form  the  minimum 
obstruction.  In  this  case  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  drainage,  or  the  houses  may  be  per- 
petually flooded. 

In  constructing  a  glass-house,  several  points  thrust 
themselves  upon  us,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
roof.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  growing- 
houses  a  roof  well  tied  with  light  iron  tie-rods  will 
enable  rafters  to  be  much  shallower  than  a  roof  not  so 
tied.  As  to  whether  the  roof  shall  be  made  of 
framed  lights  or  not,  I  may  say  from  my  own  expe- 
rience a  sash-bar  roof,  with  T-iron  purlins  between 
the  rafters,  is  lighter,  has  less  material,  is  not  so 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair  by  rotting,  and,  in  fact,  will 
answer  every  practical  purpose  for  such  houses  much 
better  than  the  heavier  and  more  substantial  ?a>-li 
roof.  For  clear  glazing,  21-oz.  English  sheet  glass  is 
generally  used.  Thinner  than  this  is  not  advisable  ; 
neither  is  Belgian  glass  so  desirable  as  English. 
Wavy  speckled  glass  is  apt  to  scorch  plants.  For  a 
semi-obscure  glass,  Hartley's  rolled  plate  is  generally 
used. 

Glazing. 

As  to  the  mode  of  fixing  the  glass,  I  have  un- 
happily come  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  use  in  purely 
growing  horticultural  houses,  no  system  hitherto  in- 
vented is  more  advantageous  than  putty  glazing.  I 
say  "unhappily,"  because  putty  glazing  is  by  no 
means  perfect  :  the  putty  is  apt  to  peel  off,  crack, 
form  crevices  for  the  retention  of  moisture  and  insects, 
and  cause  the  woodwork  to  rot.  Then  it  is  trouble- 
some, to  a  certain  extent,  to  renew  putty-glazed  glass 
when  necessary,  as  well  as  to  put  it  in  in  the  first  in- 
stance. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  horticulturists 
generally  would  welcome  any  advantageous  method  \ 
of  superseding  putty  glazing  ;  but  there  can  equally  be  J 
no  doubt  that  for  use  in  purely  growing  horticultural 
structures,  putty  glazing  yet  holds  its  own. 
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In  some  systems  of  mechanical  glazing  the  glass 
is  held  in  its  place  by  metallic  clips  ;  in  others  by 
compressible  metallic  bars';  in  others  between  wedges 
of  lead  ;  in  others  between  strips  of  vulcanite  or 
other  elastic  substance  (the  glass  and  such  elastic  sub- 
stance being  held  in  their  position  by  wood  or  metallic 
capping  and  screws)  ;  in  others  the  glass  drops  into 
grooves  prepared  to  receive  it.  Now  in  all  of  them 
the  glass  comes  in  contact  with  either  a  metallic  or  an 
elastic  substance.  In  the  former  case  there  must  be 
a  sufficient  amount  of  "  play,"  or  the  glass  will  cer- 
tainly break  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  elastic  substance 
is  found  in  practice — chiefly  in  consequence  of  internal 
moisture,  excessive  variations  in  temperature  and 
atmospheric  influences— to  give  far  more  trouble  to 
gardeners  than  putty  properly  made  and  applied.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  be  any  "  play  "  between  the 
glass  and  whatever  it  touches,  hot  air  has  abundant 
opportunity  for  escape  ;  such  a  house  cannot  be  pro- 
perly fumigated  ;  crevices  for  the  retention  of  water 
by  capillary  attraction  abound  ;  subsequent  freezing 
of  the  water  and  breakage  of  the  glass  are  liable  to 
occur  ;  and  the  same  crevices  which  hold  the  water 
will  harbour  insects— all  most  serious  disadvantages 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  horticulturist.  Of  course, 
for  other  than  strictly  growing  glass-houses,  mechanical 
glazing  may  frequently  be  employed  with  benefit. 

Ventilation. 

The  most  usual  form  of  ventilator  is  a  framed  light, 
hinged  at  the  top,  and  opening  from  the  bottom  out- 
wards. Sliding  sashes  for  roof  ventilation  have  almost 
gone  out  of  fashion,  except  for  simple  frames,  low  pits, 
and  houses  in  which  the  roof  requires,  at  certain 
times,  to  be  practically  stripped.  For  any  other  pur- 
poses sliding  lights  are  cumbrous  and  unmechanical, 
and  a  roof  in  which  they  are  fitted  requires  to  be 
abnormally  heavy,  and  affords  great  obstruction  to  the 
solar  rays.  Both  top  and  bottom  ventilators  should 
extend  along  the  whole  length  of  a  house,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  top  ventilators  of  a  span  or 
three-quarter  span,  which  may  often  be  arranged 
alternately  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.  Continuous 
ventilators,  then  being  necessary,  consecutive  lights 
may  be  made  to  open  simultaneously  or  each  can  be 
arranged  to  open  separately.  Unless,  however,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  lights  to  manipulate,  or  unless 
they  are  not  easily  accessible,  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  adopt  the  latter  course  ;  for  obviously  it  may  not 
be  advisable  to  have  exactly  the  same  area  of  ventila- 
tion along  the  whole  length  of  a  house. 

Roofs  have  occasionally  to  be  wired,  in  order  to 
support  foliage  trained  near  them.  In  practice  I  find 
the  best  way  to  wire  ioofs  is  as  follows  : — Suppose  we 
have  a  lean-to  to  deal  with  :  take  two  flat  bars  turned 
edgewise,  and  suspend  them  at  back  and  front  by 
holdfasts,  bolted  at  the  back  through  the  wall,  and  at 
front  into  the  mullions.  Then  at  the  necessary 
intervals  stretch  wires  by  means  of  raidisseurs  to 
these  two  bars.  Intermediate  parallel  bars,  depen- 
dent upon  the  length  of  rafter,  may  serve  to  support 
these  wires.  The  wires  can  thus  be  at  short,  long, 
or  irregular  intervals,  or  at  any  time,  and  as  fre- 
quently as  required,  the  distance  apart  ol  the  wires 
may  be  altered.  In  this  way  they  help  to  tie  in  the 
roof,  enable  painting  and  repairs  to  be  more  easily 
effected,  and  are  more  easily  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  gardener  than  fixing  wires  permanently  and 
separately  at  right  angles  to  the  rafters. 

Conservatories. 

I  should  like,  in  conclusion,  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  conservatories,  or  showing-houses.  By  these  I 
do  not  mean  winter  gardens,  in  which  Palms  and 
other  large  specimens  of  vegetation  are  permanently 
planted,  but  just  ordinary  conservatories,  with  num- 
bers of  which  architects  may  expect  to  come  in 
contact  in  the  course  of  their  professional  work.  At 
the  outset  several  points  must  be  kept  in.  view.  I.  A 
conservatory  must  be  treated  as  one  of  the  reception- 
rooms  of  the  dwelling-house.  2.  Without  departing 
from  its  strictly  horticultural  character  we  must  en- 
deavour to  make  it  approximate  architecturally,  both 
inside  and  out,  to  the  other  portion  of  the  dwelling- 
house.  3.  This  being  so,  we  must  regard  the  func- 
tions of  growing  and  showing  as  quite  separate.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that  many  cases  exist  in  which  it 
is  necessary  that  growing  and  showing  be  accom- 
plished in  the  same  house.  In  such  cases  a  compro- 
mise must  be  effected,  for  if  all  the  conditions  of 
growiDg  be  complied  with,  the  conditions  of  showing 
will  suffer,  and  vice  versd. 

Summing  up  the  chief  points  to  be  observed  in 
designing  a  conservatory,  I  would  say, — Construct  it 
in  harmony  with  the  adjoining  or  surrounding 
architecture.  Give  as  much  light  as  you  can.  Orna- 
ment the  construction  :  never  construct  the  ornament. 
Interest  and  pleasure  should  be  excited  by  the  broad 
lines  of  a  conservatory  rather  than  by  meretricious 
ornament  and  fussy  detail.  Touching  the  interior,  I 
would  say, — Throw  away  stages,  hide  the  pots,  and 


let  us  see  natural  beds  and  banks  of  foliage  and 
flowers  massed  with  artistic  irregularity.  Let  there  be 
an  ample  paved  space — not  a  mere  path — but  a  space 
so  that  a  table  and  a  chair  or  two  may  be  placed  in  it. 
Let  the  conservatory  be  regarded  more  as  a  lounge 
than  a  mere  place  to  walk  round  in  single  file. 


CORDYLINE   AUSTRALIS. 

In  your  number  for  August  26  there  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  very  fine  Cordyline  australis  grown  out-of- 
doors  at  Enys,  Penryn,  Cornwall,  which  had  attained 
to  the  height  of  about  17  feet,  and  which  quite  resem- 
bles those  in  this,  their  native  country.  I  daresay 
many  here  who  noticed  the  illustration  had  feelings 
of  surprise  and  delight  at  seeing  one  of  our  popular 
plants  likely  to  become  a  favourite  in  the  gardens  of 
the  old  country.  I  believe  they  will  be  in  great 
demand  for  dotting  about  suburban,  town,  and  villa 
gardens,  but  will  most  likely  require  to  be  grown  in 
pots  for  the  first  four  years  from  their  seedling  state, 
and  taken  into  a  cold  house  during  the  winter  season 
until  their  stem  has  attained  to  a  sufficiently  hard 
state  to  endure  the  winters  of  the  old  country,  after 
which  they  will  then  most  probably  stand  planting 
out  in  the  gardens. 

As  regards  the  question,  Is  there  a  branching 
variety  of  this  Cordyline?  I  may  say  that  ordinary 
observers  have  thought  that  there  is,  but  I  pre- 
sume that  the  branched  forms  of  it  are  due  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  plant  has  had  to  struggle 
through  its  previous  existence.  The  much  branched 
plants  are  often  found  in  exposed  places  where  the 
plant  has  to  struggle  against  strong  winds  and  a  poor 
soil  producing  very  slow  growth.  It  may  also  be 
caused  by  the  heart  of  the  plant  being  broken  off, 
when  several  buds  will  issue  near  the  injured  part, 
and  they  also  begin  to  branch  when  they  have  flowered, 
to  which  state  they  attain  in  about  ten  to  fifteen  years 
from  seed.  I  have  one  in  my  garden  which  is  ten 
years  old  from  the  seed  state,  and  it  is  about  12  feet 
high  to  the  tip  of  its  leaves.  This  is  quite  straight, 
not  having  flowered  yet  ;  there  are  slight  variations  to 
be  met  with  in  a  batch  of  seedlings.  John  Duttont 
Florist^  &°c.t  Springfield  Read,  Chrisichurch^  Nezu 
Zealand.  [We  do  not  think  this  plant  would  be  hardy 
here  except  under  very  favourable  conditions.  Ed.] 


EARLY  PLANTING  AS  A  MEANS 
OF   HARDENING   PLANTS. 

The  present  severity  of  the  weather  (Dec.  14) 
gives  practical  interest  and  importance  to  questions 
of  this  character.  The  time  is,  therefore,  most 
seasonable  and  opportune  for  asking  and  endeavour- 
ing to  answer  the  question — Can  plants  be  made 
more  hardy  by  annual  lifting,  and  if  so,  what  is  the 
best  season  to  transplant  in  order  to  gain  the  greatest 
amount  of  hardening  from  the  process  ? 

The  first  question  may  assuredly  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  Roses  and  other  shrubs,  fruit  and 
other  trees,  and  even  vegetables  recently  transplanted, 
have  been  found  in  numerous  cases  to  withstand 
severe  cold  better  than  similar  plants  in  identical 
position  that  have  not  been  moved.  Many  striking 
cases  of  this  sort  have  come  under  my  notice.  Some 
of  these  have  been  Conifers  that  can  hardly  be  pro- 
nounced quite  hardy,  such,  for  example,  as  Araucaria 
imbricata,  Abies  Webbiana,  and  Pinus  insignis 
Neither  of  these  under  normal  conditions  can  be 
warranted  to  withstand  much  more  than  20°  of  frost. 
I  have,  in  fact,  seen  the  two  first  crippled  and  the 
latter  destroyed  by  little  more  than  15°.  But  I  have 
also  seen  a  recently  transplanted  Pinus  insignis  with- 
stand 250,  and  in  one  case  at  least  live  through  zero. 

Tea  Roses,  again,  are  certainly  not  hardy.  They  are 
often  killed  or  very  severely  crippled  by  a  frost  of 
from  12°  to  15°.  Recently  planted  Tea  Roses  have, 
however,  taken  little  harm  when  exposed  to  the  latter 
temperature. 

In  the  case  of  Broccoli,  again,  many  that  would  be 
quite  destroyed  by  150  of  frost  have  passed  through 
30°  with  safety  when  recently  moved.  In  the  case  of 
these,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  change  of 
position  in  the  inlaid  plants  has  assisted  in  resisting 
the  penetrating  power  of  the  cold.  The  more  tender 
part— the  crown — is  trebly  protected  by  its  semi- 
prostrate  condition,  the  covering  of  its  own  leaves  and 
the  overlapping  of  the  stems  of  other  plants  ;  while 
the  earthing-up  of  the  stems  keeps  the  latter  frost- 
proof. Per  contra,  however,  the  close  proximity  to 
the  earth  of  the  heads  of  the  Broccolis  places  them  in 


the  line  of  most  intense  cold.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
felt  during  snowstorms,  or  when  the  Broccoli  is 
afforded  extraneous  protection  ;  but,  under  other 
circumstances,  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  air  near 
the  ground-line  tells  severely  against  the  plants,  and 
neutralises  to  some  extent  the  hardening  effects  of 
mere  transplantation.  So  far,  a  few  of  the  results 
of  careful  observation  and  practical  experience  have 
been  stated.  Accepting  these  for  what  they  are  worth, 
some  of  the  causes,  at  least,  of  this  additional  hardi- 
ness do  not  seem  far  to  seek.  The  first  and  more 
immediate  result  of  all  root  disturbance  is  depletion. 
The  roots,  forciblyseparated  from  their  feeding  ground, 
cease  collecting  food.  Nor  is  this  all.  Simulta- 
neously with  this  cutting  off  of  its  supplies  there  is 
probably  a  greater  expenditure  of  food  and  fluids  than 
before  ;  hence  a  compound  process  of  depletion,  that 
speedily  exhausts  the  plant  of  much  of  its  more  vola- 
tile juices.  And  besides  this,  a  third  depleting  pro- 
cess comes  into  play.  Hardly  have  the  roots  been 
safely  and  securely  placed  in  their  fresh  feeding  grounds 
than  they  make  efforts  to  take  possession  of  them.  In 
these  first  efforts,  however,  they  derive  no  support 
from  the  soil,  for  detached  roots  cannot  absorb  food, 
and  most  of  the  absorbing  points  are  so  far  injured 
or  destroyed  as  to  make  immediate  absorption  from 
without  impossible ;  hence  the  roots  have  to  be 
repaired  and  new  roots  formed  from  the  internal  se- 
sources  of  the  plants.  By  such  time  as  this  is  done, 
and  taking  into  cognisance  the  fact  that  the  absorb- 
ing powers  of  the  roots  have  been  idle  during  this 
abnormal  rate  of  expenditure  of  vital  force  or  stored 
up  power,  it  is  obvious  that  a  paucity  of  food  and 
juices  must  follow  on  the  heels  of  transplantation. 

Now,  whatever  lessens  the  amount  of  fluid  in  a 
plant,  whether  perfected  maturity  or  depletion  through 
removal,  makes  it  more  hardy.  The  reason  for  this 
is  doubtless  partly  mechanical.  The  action  of  severe 
frosts  on  fluids  does  not  greatly  vary,  whether  these 
are  in  mere  mechanical  tubes  or  in  the  tissues  of 
plants,  though  the  latter  have  assuredly  more  power 
of  resistance  than  the  former,  possibly  arising  from 
the  latent  heat  incident  to  or  a  part  of  vegetable  lile* 
Still  in  regard  to  vegetable  tissues  and  to  plants  of 
the  same  character,  it  holds  good  that  the  more  watery 
the  tissues  the  greater  the  danger  from  severe  cold 
And  such  being  the  case  our  contention  is  established, 
that  transplantation  exerts  a  hardening  effect  on  plants. 

The  point  of  determining  the  best  season  for 
disturbing  the  roots  in  order  to  gain  a  maximum 
amount  of  hardening  influence  is  one  of  great  deli- 
cacy and  difficulty.  The  general  constitution  and 
character  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  its  growth  after- 
wards, must  be  taken  into  account,  as  it  must  be 
obvious  that  it  would  be  folly  to  gain  a  temporary 
hardiness  at  the  expense  of  the  future  health  and 
ultimate  well-doing  of  the  plant. 

Taking  all  these  matters  into  account,  theory  and 
practical  experience  seem  to  point  to  about  the  middle 
of  October  as  the  best  season  for  transplanting  to 
insure  an  additional  amount  of  hardiness,  as  well  as 
the  future  health  and  strength  of  the  plants.  If  root 
severance  from  the  soil  is  deferred  too  long,  the 
probability  is  that  the  roots  may  remain  unattached 
all  .winter,  the  work  of  depletion  be  carried  to  ex* 
tremes,  and  the  supply  of  food  in  the  spring  be  too 
late  in  regard  to  time,  inferior  in  quality,  and  deficient 
in  quantity.  Transplant  in  October  and  all  these  evils 
will  be  avoided,  and  that  happy  mean  of  character  and 
condition  assured  that  will  impart  greater  hardiness 
without  permanently  weakening  or  injuring  the  plants. 

Fresh  roots  will  speedily  be  formed,  but  by  the 
time  these  are  sufficiently  developed  to  forward 
new  supplies,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  and 
air  will  have  fallen  so  low  that  but  little  will  be 
forwarded  until  probably  all  danger  from  injury 
from  any  excess  of  moisture  in  the  plants  hag 
passed  away.  But  as  the  winter  passes  away  and 
spring  allures  vital  force  into  more  vigorous  action  it 
will  be  found  that  the  loss  the  plants  sustained  through 
removal  has  been  slowly  but  surely  made  good  ;  or 
if  not  a  whole  host  of  new  and  vigorous  roots  will  be 
found  ready  to  forward  abundant  supplies  to  any 
extent  demanded  by  the  bursting  leaves  or  unfolding 
flowers. 

How  far  it  is  practicable  to  take  advantage  of  this 
hardening  influence  of  root  disturbance  every  culti- 
vator must  determine  for  himself.  Only  let  the  fact 
be  once  recognised  that  such  a  power,  within  certain 
limits,  is  within  reach  of  all,  and  it  may  be  applied 
to  an  extent  that  lew  have  dreamed  of.  Obviously 
many  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs— notably  Rosea 
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— might  be  thus  hardened  to  withstand  more  frost 
without  suffering  much  or  any  loss  of  beauty  or  fer- 
tility during  the  following  summer.  Anything  that 
will  extend  our  power  over  our  capricious  climate — 
so  erratic  in  its  sudden  changes,  so  cruelly  destructive 
in  its  killing  severities — should  be  welcomed  as  a 
boon.  As  such  I  venture  to  commend  these  thoughts 
to  my  brother  cultivators,  and  to  ask  as  a  favour  for 
their  views  or  experience  on  and  about  this  important 
matter.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Eria  cylindropoda,  Griff.,  Not.,  iii.,  p.  299. — 
India.  Collected  in  Khasya  by  Mr.  Gibson  and 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  about  1840,  and 
it  has  recently  been  reintroduced.  Flowers  white 
and  yellow,  fragrant.  Hort.  Kew. 
(To  be  continued.} 


LIST   OF  GARDEN   ORCHIDS. 

{Continued  from  p.  780.) 

48.  AnThogonium. — A  monotypic  genus  in  tro- 
pical Asia. 

Subtribe  vii, — Calogynta, 

Stems  either  pseudobulbous  and  2-leaved,  or  several- 
leaved  and  bulbless  ;  peduncle  i-flowered  or  raceme- 
bearing  from  between  the  terminal  leaves  (sometimes 
appearing  before  the  leaves).  Column  produced  in  a 
foot  or  footless.  Pollinia  4  or  8,  clustered,  usually 
rather  flattened,  acute  or  acuminate  at  the  apex  or 
produced  in  caudicles,  more  or  less  connected  by  a 
granular  or  thin  viscous  appendage,  and  sometimes 
after  dehiscence  attached  to  the  rostellum  or  a  gland. 

In  Calantlie  and  its  allies  the  appendages  or  cau- 
dicles of  the  pollinia  resemble  the  stipes  of  the 
Vandea?,  but  they  evidently  develope  from  the  pollen 
itself,  and  not  from  the  rostellum. 

49.  JosErHA. — Two  inconspicuous  species  in  India 
and  Ceylon. 

50.  Earina.  —  Inconspicuous  plants,  inhabiting 
New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

*  Flowers  small,    crowded,   in    sessile  heads  ;     lateral 
sepals  and  foot  of  the  column  forming  a  chin. 

51.  Glomera. — Stems  leafy  with  a  terminal  loose 
head  of  flowers.  Pollinia  4.  Two  species  inhabiting 
the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Pacific  Islands. 

G.  ERYTIIROSMA,  Bl.,  Bijdr.  Fl.  Nederl.  Iud.,  p. 
372,  t.  68  ;  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orcli.,  p.  253  ; 
Rchb.  f.,  Xenia,  ii.,  t.  128. — Java.  Cultivated  at 
Builenzorg. 

52.  Agrostophyllum.— Stems  leafy  with  a  ter- 
minal dense  head  of  flowers.  Pollinia  8.  Epiphy- 
tical herbs  with  thickened  stems  and  crowded  dis- 
tichous leaves.  Flowerssmall.  Five  species  are  known  ; 
they  inhabit  India  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 

1.  A.  javanicum,  Bl.,  Bijdr.  Fl.  Nederl.  fnd.,  p.  369, 

t.  53  ;  Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orck.,  p.  248. — Java. 
Cultivated  at  Buitenzorg. 

2.  A.    Khasiyanum,    Griffith,    Calcutta.  Journ.   Nat. 

Hist.,  iv.,  p.  376,  t.  19.  A.  planicula,  Rchb.  f., 
Walp,  Ann.,  vi.,  p.  909.— India.  Introduced 
into  the  Calcutta  garden  by  Gibson.  Cultivated 
at  Kew  in  1878.     Hort.  Kew. 

53.  Ceratostylis.— Heads  few-flowered,  with 
numerous  bracts,  lateral.  Column  furnished  with 
two  long  arms.  Pollinia  8.  Herbs  with  small  or 
minute  flowers  ;  some  of  them  are  not  unlike  Rushes. 
See  Xenia,  ii.,  t.  127.  Some  of  the  species  have 
been  published  under  Appendicula.  C.  anceps,  C. 
graminea,  C.  latifoiia,  C.  simplex,  C.  teres,  and 
others  are  recorded  as  having  been  in  cultivation. 

**  Flowers  spicate  or  racemose.     Lateral  sepals  connate 
at  the  base,  forming  a  chin. 

54.  Calostylis.  —  One  Javan  species,  with  in- 
conspicuous flowers. 

55.  Cryptochilus.— Pseudobulbs  one  or  two- 
leaved.  Sepals  cohering  in  a  tube  three-lobed  at  the 
top,  and  enclosing  the  petals  and  labellum.  Anther- 
bed  short.     Pollinia  8. — Two  Himalayan  species. 

C.  SANGUINEA,  Wall.,  Tent.  Fl.  Ncp.,  t.  36; 
Lindl.,  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.,  p.  193;  Hot.  Reg. 
1838,  t.  23.— Cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  in 
1837.  A  pretty  and  very  singular  Orchid,  with 
clustered  spheroidal  pseudobulbs,  the  older  ones 
leafless,  the  younger  ones  bearing  one  or  two 
leaves  and  two  or  three  sheaths,  and  a  terminal 
erect  raceme  of  yellowish-crimson  flowers.  Hort. 
Kew. 

56.  Trichosma.  —  Stems  not  thickened,  two- 
leaved.  Sepals  spreading.  Anther-bed  elevated, 
toothed.     Pollinia  8.     One  species. 

T.  suavis,  Lindl.,  But.  Reg.  1842.  t.  2r.  Coclogynt 
coronaria,  Lindl.,  Bat.  A'eg.  i84t,  Misc.,  n.  r78. 
Eria  coronaria,  Rchb.  f.,  Walp.  Ann.,  vi., 
p.  271  ;  Gird.  Citron.,  n.s.,  v.,  p.  234.  Eria 
suavis,   Lindl.,    Journ.   Linn.   Sac.,   iii.,  p.  52. 


INDIAN     TEA. 

{Concluded from  p.  778.) 

Picking. 
The  sap  begins  to  rise  in  March,  and  by  the  middle 
of  April  the  first  flush  or  picking  comes  on,  and 
every  available  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  is  hunted  up  to  reinforce  the  per- 
manent coolies  of  the  establishment.  A  man  and  a 
boy  per  acre  are  required  for  a  garden  in  full  yield, 
at  4  Rs.,  3  Rs.,  or  3  Rs.  8  a.,  a  month  respectively. 
On  a  garden  of  600  acres  there  would  therefore,  at 
times,  be  the  responsibility  of  1000  coolies  on  the 
head  of  one  European,  who  has  himself  only  to  rely 
upon  for  good  management  and  efficient  work.  The 
flushes  continue  in  greater  or  less  strength  and  vigour, 
from  April  to  the  end  of  October.  A  long,  succulent 
shoot  runs  up  of  four,  five,  or  even  six  leaves,  and 
from  these  three  or  four  are  taken,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
the  whole  shoot,  stem  and  leaves,  is  picked  off  by 
the  fingers  down  to  the  leaf  which  is  left  to  shelter 
the  bud  from  which  the  new  flush  is  to  spring.  At 
times  the  growth  is  so  rapid  that  by  the  time  the 
pluckers  have  been  round  the  whole  garden  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  have,  with  their 
nimble  little  fingers  of  both  hands  at  work  at 
the  same  time,  taken  off  all  shoots  that  are  then  ready 
for  plucking,  new  shoots  have  come  to  perfection.  It 
is  astonishing  how  few  mistakes  these  pluckers  make, 
they  become  such  adepts  at  the  work  that  it  is  very 
seldom  that  too  few  or  too  many  ready  leaves  are 
picked  from  any  particular  shoot. 

Preparation  of  the  Leaf. 

During  a  good  flush  some  5000  lb.  a  day  of  leaf 
will  be  plucked  on  the  plantation,  and  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  factory,  if  it  be  intended  to  make  black 
Tea  from  it,  it  must  all  be  spread  out  in  thin  layers  to 
wither.  The  planter's  ingenuity,  after  all  his  floors 
and  tables  are  covered,  is  much  exercised  to  contrive 
surface  for  this  necessary  process.  High  racks  are 
constructed,  and  divided  by  thin  slips  of  wood  or  wire, 
so  as  to  form  lofty  stands  for  series  of  light  Bamboo 
trays,  which  contain  the  leaf.  In  this  way  the  air 
circulates  among  the  bright,  fresh  green  leaves,  and 
what  was  life  to  them  whilst  they  were  on  the  bushes 
now  brings  decay,  and  by  the  following  morning  the 
day's  picking  is  changed  to  a  dark  green  colour,  and 
the  crisp  leaves  have  become  withered,  soft,  and 
pliable. 

The  rolling  process,  which  follows  next,  is  in  some 
gardens  carried  out  by  machinery,  and  thereby  much 
labour  is  saved,  though  perhaps  not  altogether  to  the 
benefit  of  the  leaf.  We  will,  therefore,  keep  to  the 
old  plan.  A  hundredweight  of  the  withered  leaf  is 
given  out  to  every  three  men,  and  if  the  leaf  be  suc- 
culent it  will  take  them  four  or  five  hours  to  roll  this 
properly  :  the  work  is  hard  and  exhausting,  and  very 
often  the  men  begin  as  early  as  3  a.m.  to  get  it  well 
over  before  the  great  heat  of  the  day  comes  on.  Each 
man  takes  as  much  at  a  time  as  he  can  grasp  and 
conveniently  cover  with  his  hands,  then  with  arms 
and  hands  he  gives  a  sort  of  rotatory  movement  to 
the  leaf,  which  he  presses  with  the  palms  and  heels 
of  his  hand,  and  deftly  gathers  together  with  his 
fingers,  working  the  mass  so  as  to  break  all  the  cells 
of  the  leaf  and  free  the  sap,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  it  that  curled  and  twisted  form  peculiar  to  manu- 
factured Tea.  When  sufficiently  manipulated  the 
mass  leaves  the  hand  in  the  shape  of  a  ball,  and 
is  placed  to  ferment  in  baskets,  which  will  hold  about 
2  cwt.  each,  lined  and  covered  with  damp  blankets. 

The  amount  of  fermentation  given  to  the  leaf  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  and  requires  in  its  regula- 
tion much  judgment  and  experience  ;  the  process  can 
be  checked  or  encouraged  at  the  will  of  the  planter, 
whose  object  it  is  to  produce  a  leaf  of  a  bright  colour, 
like  a  new  penny,  which  is  also  the  colour  the  finished 
Tea  should  have  after  infusion. 

When  the  proper  amount  of  fermentation  has  been 
obtained,  the  balls  of  leaf  are  taken  out  of  the  basket, 
broken  up,  and  thrown  into  metal  pans,  to  be  cooked 
over  a  gentle  fire.  This  at  once  checks  and  stops 
the  fermenting  of  the  leaf,  and  makes  it  softer  and 
more  pliable  for  the  second  rolling,  which  is  gener- 


ally necessary  at  this  stage.  The  leaf  is  from  this 
time  called  "Tea,"  but  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not 
yet  quite  a  finished  article  :  for  even  after  panning, 
the  colour  of  the  newly  manufactured  Tea  is  liable  to 
change,  becoming,  as  it  is  thought,  oxidised  by  the 
action  of  the  air.  It  is  the  planter's  business  to  see 
that  one  process  of  manufacture  succeeds  another  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  he  immediately  spreads  the 
new  Tea  on  Bamboo  mats,  or  sheets  of  zinc,  and 
places  it  in  the  hot  sun,  which  quickly  dries  up  into 
the  Tea  all  the  remaining  sap,  fixes  the  twist,  and 
adds  a  bloom  like  that  on  a  dried  Raisin.  To  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  the  Tea  becoming  sour,  and 
any  loss  of  aroma  from  exposure,  it  is,  after  a  short 
exposure  to  the  sun,  taken  to  the  long,  narrow  firing- 
rooms,  which  run  along  the  sides  of  the  factory,  and 
placed  in  wire-gauze  trays,  holding  about  2  lb.  each 
of  Tea,  over  charcoal  fires,  which  are  contained  in 
long  narrow  troughs  of  masonry,  about  two  feet  high. 
Supposing  100  lb.  of  Tea  to  be  over  the  fires  at  one 
time  in  these  2  lb.  trays,  it  would  require  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  dry  the  Tea  sufficiently  for  packing,  and  as 
space  is  limited  the  Tea  is  usually  fired  to  such  |an 
extent  as  will  prevent  its  turning  sour,  and  finished 
off  afterwards. 

Sorting  for  Market. 

All  that  remains  is  to  classify  and  sort  the  Tea,  and 
to  pack  it  for  market.  A  certain  amount  of  classifi- 
cation has  been  going  on  during  manufacture  ;  and 
the  larger  and  coarser  Tea  can  be  separated  from  the 
mass  by  sifting  it,  but  after  that  the  Tea  has  to  be 
shaken  out  pound  by  pound  on  to  Bamboo  trays,  and 
sorted  by  the  quick  fingers  of  boys  and  girls,  who, 
whilst  they  separate  the  various  qualities  of  Tea,  pick 
out  all  useless  and  foreign  matter.  This  is  a  long  and 
tedious  work,  and,  to  the  uninitiated,  seems  hopeless. 

Each  estate  keeps  its  own  sawyers,  carpenters, 
and  smiths,  who  cut  the  trees  from  the  forest— 
which  the  planter  should  always  be  careful  to  include 
in  his  land  purchases— saw  the  planks,  and  make  the 
chests  in  which  the  Tea  is  packed,  and  which,  lined 
with  sheet  lead,  are  sent  off  to  Calcutta  or  London. 
The  season's  Tea  is  sent  in  as  few  consignments  as 
possible,  to  secure  uniformity  of  appearance  and  taste 
to  the  various  "  breaks." 

Now  comes  the  Indian  Tea  planter's  great  diffi- 
culty. He  has  laid  out  considerable  capital  in  land, 
in  planting,  in  cultivation,  in  manufacture.  He  has 
worked  hard,  honestly,  and  conscientiously  to  pro- 
duce a  genuine  and  pure  article ;  and  now  he  wishes 
to  sell  his  production,  which  those  best  able  to  judge 
pronounce  to  be  equal  at  least  to  the  very  best  and 
purest  Teas  grown  in  China  ;  but  the  brokers  tell  him 
that  these  and  inferior  China  Teas  have  so  long  held 
the  first  place  in  the  markets  of  England,  and  that 
the  public  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  no  other  Tea  can  bear  comparison  with  them,  that 
they  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  a  fair  trial 
for  his  Tea.  The  Indian  planter  finds  that  the  vast 
quantity  of  China  Tea  which  is  annually  imported 
into  England,  and  the  variety  of  quality  and  flavour 
which  these  Teas  possess,  together  with  the  facility 
afforded  for  mixing  the  growths  of  various  districts 
and  different  qualities  of  Teas,  so  as  to  meet  the  taste 
of  the  English  consumer,  have  vitiated  that  taste,  and 
rendered  the  pure,  unadulterated,  unmixed  and  whole- 
some Tea  of  the  hills  of  India,  an  unknown,  and, 
consequently,  unappreciated  article  in  the  English 
market.  It  very  soon  becomes  plain  to  him  that  his 
interests  are  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  retail  dealer ;  and 
thus,  when  Teas  of  widely  different  value,  of  flavour,  of 
season  and  of  growth  are  imported  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, the  temptation  to  mix  them,  so  as  to  force  the 
consumption  of  low-priced  Tea  at  such  a  price  as 
should,  of  right,  only  be  commanded  by  those  of 
the  best  flavour  and  growth  amongst  them,  is  almost 
irresistible  by  mercantile  morality. 

As  most  of  the  Indian  Teas  arc  of  remarkable 
strength  and  flavour  they  are  largely  bought,  not  to 
sell  in  their  pure  state,  but  to  mix  with  greatly  inferior 
Teas  ;  and  in  order  to  keep  an  open  market  for  these 
mixed  and  adulterated  Teas  the  public,  in  many 
instances,  is  allowed  to  believe  that  Indian  Teas  are 
unfit  for  drinking  in  their  pure  state  ;  and  the  Indian 
planter  finds  that  this  interested  and  persistent  mis- 
representation stands  in  the  way  of  every  honest 
attempt  on  his  part  to  introduce  to  public  notice  an 
article  second  to  none  of  the  very  best  produce  of 
China.  As  he  is  unwilling  that  his  Tea  should  be 
regarded  only  as  an  article  for  giving  body  and  flavour 
to  inferior  China  Teas,  and  as  he  believes  his  Tea  to 
be  worthy  of  the  very  highest  place  in   the  public 
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estimation,  and  that  the  people  of  England  can  only 
rarely,  as  things  are,  taste  the  Tea  of  the  Kangra  and 
other  hill  districts,  he  has  now  determined  to  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  salesman  of  his  own  produce.  He 
is  encouraged  to  do  this  because,  though  the  taste  for 
Indian  Tea  is  shown  to  be  increasing  by  the  fact  that 
so  many  dealers  comparatively  now  profess  to  sell  it, 
an  Anglo-Indian  on  his  return  home  very  seldom 
finds  that,  even  in  these  shops,  he  can  get  the  same 
kind  of  Tea  as  he  drank,  with  so  much  relish  in 
India.  It  is  only  in  some  unknown  slip  of  a  shop,  or 
a  room,  where  little  attempt  at  publicity  is  made, 
that  he  can  buy  the  real  article  he  wants,  out  of  the 
chest  in  which  it  was  originally  packed,  in  the 
garden  in  which  it  grew. 


WILHELMSHOHE. 

Wilhelmshohe  is  situated  3  miles  west  of  Cassel, 
in  the  centre  of  Germany,  and  in  a  very  fine  and 
picturesque  country.  The  castle  is  surrounded  by  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  parks  existing  in  Germany  ;  Art 
and  Nature  combined  their  efforts  to  create  something 
quite  extraordinary,  and  they  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful, there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  The  park 
consists  of  about  S20  English  acres,  covering  the 
eastern  slope  of  a  well-wooded  mountain.  The 
highest  elevation  of  the  park,  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
is  1600  feet,  and  the  castle  900  feet  above  sea  level. 
This  situation  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  park, 
by  permitting  the  construction  of  grand  waterfalls  and 


in  Germany  in  which  such  robust  and  healthy  trees 
are  found.  Many  of  those  beautiful  trees  which  add 
so  much  to  the  beauty  of  English  parks  are  entirely 
wanting  here,  such  as  Cedars,  Araucarias,  evergreen 
Oaks,  in  fact,  nearly  all  evergreens,  the  common 
Ivy,  Mahonias,  Box,  and  some  hardy  Conifers  ex- 
cepted.    The  winters  are  too  cold. 

At  first  a  few  words  as  to  the  castle  itself.  This  is 
a  large  building  with  its  front  directed  towards 
the  east,  erected  by  Landgrave  William  about  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  From  1S07  to  1S13, 
Jerome,  king  of  the  then  newly  created  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  brother  of  Napoleon  I.,  resided  here.  In 
1866  Hessia  being  annexed  to  Frussia,  Wilhelmshohe 
ceased  to  be  the  regular  summer  residence  of  a  prince, 
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The  planter  believes  that  if  he  comes  himself  to 
England,  and  offers  the  public  the  produce  of  his  own 
garden  in  its  pure  unmixed  state,  he  will  soon  run 
John  Chinaman's  mixed  and  artificially  strengthened 
rubbish  out  of  the  market,  secure  his  own  in- 
terests, advance  the  prosperity  of  India,  and 
speedily  command  from  the  English  public  that 
support  to  which  all  honest  trade  is  entitled.  He 
will  be  at  hand  to  afford  any  information  possible  re- 
garding the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  his 
produce  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that  from  any  cause  the 
present  system  works  neither  for  the  advantage  of  the 
producer  nor  the  consumer,  it  is  only  right  and 
reasonable  that  he  should  use  every  proper  and 
legitimate  means  to  improve  matters  without  being 
considered  guilty  of  any  unseemly  or  unfair 
competition  with  wholesale  or  retail  tradesmen.  A 
Planter. 


rockeries.  As  the  latter  existed  already,  slight  altera- 
tions and  improvements  here  and  there  were  the  only 
things  necessary. 

From  the  castle,  and  still  more  from  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  park,  beautiful  views  in  the 
surrounding  country  are  to  be  had.  Looking  east- 
ward there  is  a  fertile  valley  about  7  English  miles 
broad,  with  Cassel  in  the  centre.  Cassel  is  a  finely 
built  flourishing  town  of  somewhat  more  than  60,000 
inhabitants,  connected  with  Wilhelmshohe  by  steam 
tramway  and  railway,  clean  and  very  healthy,  and 
therefore  visited  yearly  by  thousands  of  strangers. 
A  large  number  of  Englishmen  live  here,  especially 
scholars,  Cassel  being  noted  for  its  good  schools. 

Wilhelmshohe  is  not  only  famous  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  situation  and  picturesque  park  scenery,  but 
perhaps  still  more  on  account  of  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  trees.     It  is  probable  that  no  other  park  exists 


but  notwithstanding  that,  the  park  and  castle  are 
always  kept  in  the  best  possible  state.  Wilhelmshohe 
became  much  known  through  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.,  who  lived  here  as  prisoner  of  the  Emperor 
William,  from  September,  1S70,  till  March,  1871,  in 
a  golden  cage,  as  people  said.  Round  the  castle  are 
many  splendid  trees  standing,  amongst  them  several 
very  rare  ones  on  the  Continent.  I  mention  but  a  few: 
— Catalpa  syringcefolia,  30  feet  high  ;  Gingkgobiloba, 
40  feet ;  Magnolia  acuminata,  over  50  feet  high  ; 
Picea  excelsa,  130  feet,  girthing  15  feet  at  3  feet 
above  ground  ;  several  1000  years  old  Oaks,  the 
oldest  and  finest  pyramidal  Oak  in  Europe,  100  feet 
high,  to  which  I  shall  reler  later  in  an  illustrated 
article,  also  to  the  flower-beds,  which  are  always 
planted  very  tastefully  and  are  very  well  kept.  C. 
Wuseniach,  Royal  Gardens,  Wilhelmshohe,  near 
Cassel. 
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The  Dense,  Stifling,  Nauseous  Fogs  of 
December  10— II  made  sad  havoc  with  the  more 
delicate  Orchid  flowers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Has  it  ever  been  ascertained  what  may 
be  the  constituent  part  of  the  fogs  that  cause  the 
destruction  to  Phalasnopsis  and  Calanthe  blooms? 
[The  subject  is  being  investigated  by  Dr.  Russell.  Ed.] 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  answer  to  the  question 
would  be  gas,  but  I  think  nothing  is  more  likely. 
In  a  dense  fog  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  in  Lon- 
don streets  must  be  very  great.  If  such  is  the  case, 
lighting  the  City  with  the  electric  apparatus  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  nursery  trade,  and  also  to 
suburban  amateurs.  In  looking  over  one  or  two  of 
the  large  trade  collections  ten  days  after  the  visitation 
of  the  fog  I  found  that  some  species  had  not  reco- 
vered, as  even  the  half-opened  blooms  and  buds  were 
much  injured.  All  the  species  of  Phakenopsis  had 
suffered  most ;  the  plants  themselves  were  unhurt, 
but  every  bloom  was  gone,  and  nearly  all  the  buds. 
Next  to  the  Phatenopsids  the  Calanthes  suffered 
most— not  a  flower  was  left.  Angracum  sesquipe- 
dale  was  also  badly  injured,  flowers  and  buds  nearly 
all  killed.  Be  it  understood  that  in  all  cases  the 
flowers  only  are  hurt ;  the  most  tender  plant  does  not 
show  the  least  ill  effects  elsewhere.  J.  D. 

Cool  Orchids  at  Messrs.  Veitch's.— At  pre- 
sent, in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  the  cool 
Orchid  houses  are  quite  crowded  with  flowering 
plants,  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  O.  Pescatorei 
being  the  most  prominent.  There  are  many  fine 
varieties  of  both.  Of  O.  crispum  a  rare  and  fine  form, 
with  yellow  well-formed  sepals  and  petals,  stands  out 
prominently  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is 
heavily  marked  with  brown  blotches.  This  is  far 
superior  to  0.  Andersonianum,  of  which  there  is  also 
a  fine  variety.  O.  deltoglossum  is  a  distinct  and 
handsome  species,  its  yellow  and  cinnamon-spotted 
flowers,  to  the  number  of  eighteen  on  an  upright 
growing  spike,  are  very  attractive.  One  of  the 
sweetest  of  winter  flowering  Odontoglossums  is  O. 
blandum  :  there  are  several  charming  little  plants 
of  it. 

The  Phal.<enopsis  blooms  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  of  Upper  Clapton,  have 
become  a  sad  wreck  owing  to  the  fog.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  choice  specimens  in  other  houses. 
Odontoglossum  OF.rstedii,  for  instance,  is  a  pretty 
Utile  species  ;  its  solitary  flowers  are  pure  white  with 
the  exception  of  the  crest  of  the  labellum,  which  is 
deep  orange.  Of  Odontoglossum  bictoniense  there 
are  many  varieties,  one  with  a  pure  white  lip. 
Oncidium  cucullatum  in  many  varieties  forms  a  very 
pretty  contrast  to  the  paler  coloured  species.  The  rich 
purplish-crimson  spotted  lip  is  the  prettiest  part  of 
the  flower.  A  whole.houseful  of  Masdevallia  tovarensis 
in  flower  is  a  sight  one  might  have  dreamed  of  two 
years  ago,  but  never  expected  to  see.  Zygopetalum 
crinitum  cceruleum  in  flower  is  a  very  pretty  form  of 
the  species.  The  labellum  is  densely  lined  and 
marked  with  purplish-blue.  Z.  Mackayi,  also  in 
flower,  in  the  finest  variety,  is  well  worth  growing  in 
any  collection  of  plants.  Z.  Murrayanum,  quite  a 
novelty,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  or  primrose  colour.  The 
labellum  is  marked  at  the  base  with  deep  reddish- 
maroon  lines. 

Cattleya  labiataPercivaliana. — Mr.  Sander 
sends  us  a  bloom  of  this  fine  variety,  which  is  now 
in  flower  with  G.  Hardy,  Esq.,  of  Timperley, 
Cheshire.  The  flower,  if  fully  expanded,  would 
measure  quite  5  inches  across,  the  narrow  sepals  and 
the  broadly  ovate  petals  are  of  a  beautiful 
shade  of  mauve-lilac,  the  base  and  central 
parts  of  the  lip  are  golden-orange  striped  with 
narrow  lines  of  purplish-brown,  the  fore  part  of  the 
lip  is  of  the  richest  magenta-purple,  velvety  like  the 
petal  of  a  Pansy,  and  with  a  crumpled  pale  lilac  mar- 
ginal stripe  running  round  the  whole  lip  for  a  depth 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  variety 
is  very  beautiful  and  more  acceptable  from 
blooming  at  this  season.  With  the  fresh  flower  Mr. 
Sander  sends  scores  of  dried  native  flowers,  showing  a 
remarkably  uniform  tendency  of  the  petals  to  assume  a 
roundish  outline  ;  the  rich  colouring  of  the  lip,  recall- 


ing that  of  C.  Dowiana,  is  also  constant  throughout 
the  series. 

Odontoglossum  crispum.  —  In  no  other  genus 
of  the  whole  Orchid  family  is  there  more  remarkable 
signs  of  improved  cultivation  than  in  the  difterent 
varieties  of  Odontoglossums.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
of  Upper  Holloway,  always  among  the  first  to  dis- 
cover those  changes  which  are  most  beneficial  to  the 
plants  and  advantageous  to  cultivators,  has  now  a 
wonderful  specimen  of  the  above  in  flower  in  his 
nursery.  There  are  two  spikes  of  flowers  from  the 
same  bulb,  one  bearing  fourteen  flowers  and  the 
other  thirteen.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and 
beautifully  marked.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
increased  size  of  the  bulbs,  year  after  year,  and  also 
to  observe  the  various  forms  and  colours  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  now  in  flower  in  the  collection. 

Lycaste  gigantea. — A  vigorous  plant  of  this 
fine  Orchid  in  flower  gives  a  stranger  a  plea- 
sant surprise  if  it  does  not  puzzle  him  a  little. 
It  is  only  human  to  crave  after  the  curious,  and 
to  think  about  it.  The  flower  is  not  a  sprightly 
one,  but  it  is  interesting  to  examine  its  peculiar  colour 
and  formation.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  brownish- 
green,  and  the  lip  is  chestnut-brown,  not  sprightly 
colours,  as  we  have  said,  but  still  curious  enough  to 
attract  attention, 

Cymbidium  Mastersii. — Why  this  Orchid  is 
not  grown  by  the  score  for  supplying  cut 
flowers  at  Christmastide  is  a  problem  that  seems 
rather  difficult  to  solve.  If  it  were  a  new  plant, 
and  sold  at  a  fancy  price,  one  could  understand 
that  it  was  not  everybody's  plant.  But  the  case  is  far 
different.  It  is  now  producing  its  lovely  spikes  of 
flowers  of  from  ten  to  twelve  flowers  to  a  spike, 
which  would  last  for  days  in  a  cut  state,  and  would 
be  a  real  joy  to  ladies  who  make  choice  flowers  their 
daily  companions  during  the  dull  days  of  winter. 

Orchids  at  the  Handsworth  Nurseries. — 
Amongst  a  quantity  of  Orchids  here,  comprising 
most  of  the  popular  kinds,  including  quantities  of 
large  beautiful  specimens  of  Phalasnopsis,  Vandas, 
Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Cattleyas,  and  Lrelias,  as  well 
as  the  cooler  species,  may  be  named  a  long  row 
running  the  entire  length  of  a  good  sized  house  of 
Masdevallia  tovarensis  literally  smothered  with 
flowers ;  so  strong  are  the  plants  that  many  of  the 
spikes  bear  four  blooms  each.  In  another  house  is 
an  extraordinary  form  of  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii 
with  flowers,  the  lip  of  which  is  over  I J  inch  across, 
and  this  from  a  comparatively  small  bulb,  not  long 
enough  imported  for  the  plant  to  make  them  near  up 
to  the  full  size.  Here  also  was  a  very  distinct 
Burlingtonia  received  under  the  name  of  B.  fragrans, 
but  quite  different  from  that  species,  almost  the  whole 
flower,  including  sepals,  petals,  and  lip,  being  strongly 
suffused  with  pale  reddish-pink,  the  base  of  the  lip 
bright  yellow.  With  these  was  a  large  specimen  of  a 
very  distinct  form  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  bearing  im- 
mense flowers,  the  dorsal  sepal  of  which  is  pro- 
portionately large,  heavily  spotted,  and  with  a  greater 
amount  than  usual  of  pure  white  ;  some  of  the  scapes 
bear  two  flowers.  Amongst  the  numerous  forms  of 
this  useful  autumn  blooming  Orchid  we  have  met 
with  this  is  one  of  the  finest. 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum. — A  very  curious 
form  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  has  just  flowered  in 
Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett's  compact  little  collection  at  Fern- 
side,  Bickley.  The  flower-spike  is  produced  from 
the  base  of  the  last  matured  pseudobulbs,  after  the 
manner  of  flowering  of  Epidendrum  Stamfordianum  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  flower-spike  proceeds  from  the  top 
of  a  specially  made  growth  an  inch  or  so  in  height. 
There  is  nothing  stunted  about  either  flowers  or 
growth,  and  examination  shows  that  the  mode  of 
producing  its  flowers  is  not  the  result  of  a  freak  of 
Nature,  but  that  it  is  the  fixed  habit  of  this  particular 
plant,  it  having  so  flowered  every  year,  and  recorded 
the  fact  itself  by  the  alternate  production  of  fine  healthy 
pseudobulbs  over  I  \  foot  in  height,  and  short  ones, 
of  which  only  an  inch  remains  after  the  flowers  go  off, 
the  next  large  growth  being  sent  up  from  the  base  of 
the  previous  short  flowering  growth.  It  is  curious  to 
see  the  fine  inflorescence  hanging  over  the  side  of  the 
pot.  Provided  good  seed  could  be  obtained  from  the 
plant,  and  some  one  with  sufficient  skill  and  patience 
to  raise  and  grow  it  into  flowering  plants,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  see  how  many  of  the  progeny  inherited 


their  parents'  eccentricity.  A  peep  into  Mr.  Pollett's 
houses  at  this  dull  time  of  year  would  set  any  one 
Orchid  growing.  No  other  class  of  plants  could  pro- 
duce such  a  quantity  of  flowers  and  such  variety  at  this 
season — Phalsnopsis,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  O. 
tripudians,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  Roezlii,  O.  Uro-Skinneri, 
O.  Londesboroughianum  ;  Masdevallias,  Oncidium 
Forbesii,  O.  tigrinum,  0.  prcetextum,  O.  varicosum  ; 
Sophronitis,  numerous  Cypripediums,  Calanthes,  Den- 
drobes,  Ccelogynes,  and  Lslias,  making  all  the 
houses  alike  showy. 

At  Stevens'  Rooms,  on  December  14,  were  sold 
(as  was  mentioned  in  your  last)  some  exceptionally 
fine  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  and  one 
plant  of  the  rare  old  O.  vexillarium  superbum.  This 
exceedingly  marked  variety  is  as  yet  very  rare,  and 
needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  ;  but  for  the 
guidance  of  laraway  readers  I  may  say  the  sepals  are 
a  fine  dark  rosy  mauve  with  a  distinctly  paler  margin, 
the  two  lateral  ones  having  a  very  decided  dark  line, 
half  an  inch  long,  at  the  base.  The  lip  is  the/iVr?  de 
resistance,  having  the  basal  portion  intensely  dark, 
with  almost  a  velvety  appearance  ;  the  remainder  is 
very  dark,  and  when  the  plants  of  this  variety  become 
large  and  strong  they  will  eclipse  all  others.  The 
plant,  one  of  three  small  bulbs,  was  knocked  down  at 
30  guineas.  The  O.  Alexandras  were  unusually  large 
plants,  and  were  "from  the  original  importation  of 
Veitch  by  Chesterton."  The  finest  variety,  a  very 
boldly  spotted  one,  with  flowers  4  inches  in  diameter, 
with  very  broad  segments,  bearing  a  spike  of  seven- 
teen blooms,  fetched  30  guineas,  three  others  ranging 
from  \2\  to  20  guineas.  There  was  also  one  small 
plant,  bearing  a  spike  of  two  blooms  on  the  first  bulb 
after  importing  (and  this  a  very  small  one),  which 
on  comparing  with  the  above-mentioned  30  guinea 
plant  proved  to  be  one-third  larger  than  it  in  all  its 
segments.  This  variety  was  flushed  with  rose,  the 
lip  being  very  broad,  and  the  only  spotted  segment  ; 
it  realised  ^4  10s.,  the  plant  having  but  four  old 
bulbs.  It  came  from  the  Hextable  Horticultural 
Company,  whose  successes  in  Orchid  growing  have 
lately  been  well  reported  on  in  the  horticultural  Press. 
De  B.  C. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora.  —  Is  it  a  common 
thing,  or  a  known  one,  for  Sophronitis  grandiflora  to 
have  two  flowers  on  one  bulb  ?  If  so,  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  if  readers  will  reply.  Angracum. 


The  late  short  spell  of  frost  has  afforded  a  good 
opportunity  for  wheeling  manure  on  to  all  pieces 
of  ground  from  which  the  crops  had  been  cleared, 
and  which  required  manuring  for  the  next  crop. 
This  should  be  either  deeply  dug  or  trenched, 
into  the  ground  without  unnecessary  delay,  so  that 
it  may  not  lose  any  of  its  virtue  by  exposure 
to  the  weather.  Horse  Radish  :— This  will  be  a 
good  time  to  make  plantings  of  this  useful  though 
much  neglected  root — a  root  which,  like  many  other 
things,  if  grown  at  all,  is  worth  growing  well.  And 
with  this  object  in  view  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
up  half  the  old  plantation  to  select  roots  from  for 
making  the  new  beds,  which  we  do  in  this  way  :— 
We  open  a  trench  2  feet  wide  and  about  18  inches 
deep ;  this  we  fill  up  and  raise  to  the  height  of 
18  inches  from  the  surface  with  well  decomposed 
dung  and  leaves  taken  from  an  old  Cucumber  bed  ; 
the  whole  is  trodden  well  together  and  made  into 
the  shape  required,  when  the  line  is  put  down  6 
inches  from  either  side  of  the  ridge,  and  the  whole 
covered  or  earthed-up  with  soil,  thus  forming  a 
good  ridge  18  inches  wide  on  the  top,  with  the 
centre  3  inches  lower  than  the  side  and  end, 
forming  a  kind  of  basin  for  the  water.  In  planting 
we  select  the  second  size  roots,  which,  if  to  be  had, 
should  be  from  20  to  30  inches  long,  and  plant  them 
in  their  entirety  with  a  long  dibber,  two  rows,  I  foot 
apart,  and  8  or  9  inches  apart  in  the  row,  on  the 
ridge,  and  slanting  slightly  to  the  interior  of  the  latter, 
with  the  crowns  about  I  inch  under  the  surface.  A 
planting  should  be  made  every  second  or  third  year, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  previous  year's  plantings 
and  the  quantity  of  Horse  Radish  used  in  the  year, 
so  as  to  always  have  a  supply  of  it,  good  in  quality 
and  quantity. 

The  present  will  also  be  a  good  time  to  make  an 
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early  sowing  of  Teas  in  pots.  For  Ihis  purpose  we 
use  3-inch  pots  three  parts  tilled  with  light  mould, 
into  which  about  a  dozen  Peas  are  put,  and  then 
covered  with  some  of  the  same  soil.  The  pots  are 
removed  to  an  early  vinery  or  Peach-house,  and 
thence,  when  the  Peas  have  made  a  couple  of  inches 
of  growth,  to  a  cooler  and  more  airy  house,  where 
they  can  be  gradually  hardened  off  preparatory  to 
being  finally  planted  out  in  sunny  borders  later  on. 
For  this  crop  we  shall  sow  Laxton's  Earliest  of  All, 
Day's  Early  Sunrise,  Sutton's  Ringleader,  Sutton's 
Emerald  Gem,  and  William  I.,  all  excellent  early 
varieties,  and  from  which  we  shall  expect  to  gather 
Peas  about  the  third  week  in  May.  Concurrently 
with  this  sowing  there  should  be  one  made  out-of- 
doors  in  well  prepared  ground  of  the  following 
varieties,  in  rows  running  north  and  south,  and  10  or 
12  feet  apart  (the  intervening  space  being  planted 
with  four  or  five  rows  of  Cauliflowers  later  on),  viz., 
Laxton's  Earliest  of  All,  Sunrise,  Laxton's  Supreme 
or  Dickson's  Favourite,  and  Culverwell's  Telegraph. 
There  should  also  be  made  a  sowing  of  Seville  Long- 
pod  Beans  in  boxes  for  transplanting  in  a  favourable 
situation  out-of-doors  when  it  is  considered  safe  to  do 
so,  at  the  same  time  there  should  be  a  sowing  made  in 
a  south  border  at  3  feet  between  the  rows  :  these,  like 
the  Peas,  will  make  a  good  succession  to  those  raised 
in  pots  and  boxes.  Peas  which  were  sown  out-of- 
doors  at  the  end  of  October  or  early  in  November 
will  now  require  to  have  a  little  soil  drawn  to  them, 
after  which  they  can  be  staked,  and  in  the  event  of 
severe  weather  ensuing,  some  Spruce  boughs  can  be 
put  in  the  ground  on  either  side  of  the  rows,  which 
will  prevent  them  being  injured  thereby.  Should 
birds  and  mice  interfere  with  the  Peas — which  they 
frequently  do — their  numbers  should  be  reduced  ;  the 
latter  should  be  trapped — the  old  figure  of  4  brick  and 
tile  trap  being  the  readiest  and  perhaps  most  efficient 
for  this  purpose — and  the  former  shot,  and  their 
feathers  strewn  among  the  rows  of  Peas  and  other  crops 
as  a  deterrent  to  others.  Herb-beds  : — See  that  these, 
together  with  quarters  of  Cabbages,  Onions,  Spinach, 
walks,  &c,  are  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  that  a  surface 
dressing  of  leaf-mould  is  laid  on  beds  of  Mint  and 
Tarragon,  which  will  prevent  the  roots  getting  frost- 
bound  in  the  event  of  frost  setting  in  ;  and  let  good 
order  and  judicious  management  be  observed  through- 
out this  department — a  department  respecting  the 
productions  of  which  there  has  been  little,  if  any, 
cause  for  complaint  during  the  year  which  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close. 

Forcing  Department. — Maintain  a  bottom  and 
top  heat  of  from  60°  to  70°  in  Asparagus  frames,  and 
should  it  be  likely  to  fall  below  this  the  linings  should 
be'  freshened  up  by  the  addition  of  fermenting  mate- 
rial— a  good  heap  of  which  should  be  kept  in  reserve 
for  this  and  other  purposes,  for  anything  like  a  stag- 
nant growth  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  the 
"grass."  Ventilate  the  frames  in  accordance  with 
the  condition  of  the  beds,  the  stage  of  growth  at 
which  the  occupants  of  each  frame  may  have  arrived, 
and  the  weather.  These  remarks  are  also  applicable 
to  pits  and  frames  which  have  been  recently  planted 
with  Potatos,  and  sown  with  Carrots  and  Radishes. 
French  Beans,  when  they  have  grown  a  few  inches 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  should  be  top-dressed  with 
soil  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  which  they  are 
growing,  and  have  the  points  of  the  shoots  pinched 
out  so  that  the  plants  may  branch  ;  and  weak  liquid 
manure  given  to  the  roots  when  the  plants  are  pod- 
ding, will  tend  to  the  production  of  finer  Beans. 
Damp  the  plants  overhead  with  tepid  water  on  fine 
days,  and  make  successional  sowings  at  short  in- 
tervals— in  quantity  according  to  the  accommodation 
for  their  growth  and  demand  for  the  same — so  as  to 
maintain  a  regular  supply.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford 
Castle  Gardens,  Wilts. 


ithe  iDrcharb  House. 

The  earliest  house  may  now  be  shut  up  and 
started  gently.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
forcing  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  pots  too  early  ; 
nor  is  it  desirable  to  push  them  along  too  fast.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  grow  any  other  class  of  trees  in  the 
early  house  than  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  neither 
Plum  nor  Pear  trees  set  their  fruit  well  in  a  forcing 
atmosphere.  At  first  a  minimum  night  temperature 
of  500  is  quite  high  enough,  and  in  fine  weather  air 
should  be  admitted  rather  freely.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  very  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 


house  ;  indeed  moderation  in  the  use  of  artificial  heat, 
and  also  of  atmospheric  moisture,  promotes  the 
healthiest  development  of  leaf  and  bud.  See  that  the 
trees  receive  sufficient  water,  but  not  more  at  this  time 
than  enough  to  keep  the  compost  in  the  pots  moist. 
The  trees  intended  to  be  fruited  in  the  late  house 
should  be  placed  there  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient.  If 
the  house  is  required  for  other  plants  they  may  remain 
out-of-doors  for  some  time  longer.  I  have  seen  the 
trees  taken  into  the  house  as  late  as  the  end  of 
February  or  the  first  week  in  March,  and  with  that 
treatment  they  bore  abundant  crops  of  good  fruit. 
I  must  refer  to  p.  623,  in  No.  463,  for  further  details 
of  management,  to  save  repetition.  I  may  add  that 
the  ventilators  of  the  house  should  be  kept  well  open, 
and  in  mild  weather  they  may  be  left  open  all  night. 
The  pots  of  Strawberry  plants  on  the  shelves  do  not 
require  much  attention,  merely  to  see  that  they  do  not 
suffer  for  want  of  water.  Some  persons  dry  the  roots 
of  these  too  much  ;  I  find  if  they  receive  water  about 
once  in  a  week  it  is  sufficient,  until  they  begin  to 
move.  Those  in  the  forcing-house  will  require  rather 
more  water,  and  it  is  also  desirable  to  syringe  them. 
They  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  with  red-spider, 
and  the  syringing  either  checks  or  destroys  it.  If 
worms  have  managed  to  get  into  the  pots  of  either 
the  Strawberries  or  fruit  trees,  they  should  be  watered 
with  lime  water ;  this  will  either  kill  them  in  the  pots, 
or  they  will  come  to  the  surface  and  die  there,  J. 
Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford. 


plants  and  %ii[  \pM\t 


Suitable  Plants  for  Hanging  Baskets.— 
Many  a  stove,  greenhouse,  and  conservatory  would 
be  greatly  improved  in  appearance  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  climbing  and  semi-scandent  plants  grown 
in  baskets,  wherewith  we  might  also  add  to  our 
resources  in  several  instances  for  supplying  cut  flowers 
and  foliage.  Our  houses  for  plant  cultivation  are 
not  certainly  built  so  lofty  as  of  yore.  In  some 
respects  this  is  an  advantage,  whilst  for  the  proper 
development  of  climbing  plants,  and  those  adapted 
for  basket  culture,  a  moderately  roomy  structure  is  to 
be  preferred,  and  if  span-roofed,  so  much  the  better 
in  all  respects.  In  our  travels  we  have  seen  several 
instances  where  hanging  baskets  would  have  been  a 
decided  acquisition.  In  one  notable  case,  however, 
we  saw  only  last  autumn,  when  calling  at  Norman- 
hurst  Court,  near  Hastings,  some  splendid  examples 
of  basket  culture  carried  out  with  Ferns.  Mr.  Allen 
was  growing  these  to  perfection  in  the  conservatory 
attached  to  the  mansion.  In  association  with  Tree 
Feins  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  these  produced  a 
beautiful  effect.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Davallia 
canariense,  and  Platycerium  alcicorne  were  in  rude 
health.  Those  who  contemplate  basket  culture  will 
do  well  to  procure  the  receptacle  for  the  plants  as 
soon  as  they  can.  Galvanised  wire  baskets  will  be 
found  very  durable,  whilst  strips  of  pottery-ware  in 
imitation  of  pieces  of  Oak  or  other  woods,  fixed  toge- 
ther after  leaving  the  kiln  with  copper  wire,  will 
make  very  pretty  baskets.  Of  stove  flowering  plants 
the  following  will  all  be  found  useful  when  grown 
in  this  manner,  viz.,  /Eschynanthus  fulgens,  M. 
Lobbianus,  /E.  speciosus,  JE.  splendidus.  All  of 
these  are  most  beautiful  objects  when  in  flower,  but 
much  neglected  at  the  present  day.  Hoya  bella  and 
H.  Paxtoni  both  look  well  when  grown  in  this  style, 
their  flowers  being  seen  to  far  better  advantage. 
Epiphyllum  truncatum  in  varieties  will  furnish  us 
with  excellent  subjects  for  autumn  and  winter  decora- 
tions, and  for  which  room  can  be  found  in  other 
heuses  during  the  summer,  when  such  as  Torenia 
asiatica  and  T.  Fournieri  will  be  first-rate  substitutes. 
The  latter  kind  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  a  pinch  of 
which,  if  sown  now  or  soon,  will  make  good  flower- 
ing stuff  early  in  the  summer.  Of  the  fine-foliaged 
section  nothing  surpasses  the  Nepenthes,  with  their 
singular  yet  beautiful  appendages  in  the  way  of 
pitchers,  varying  in  their  hues  from  deep  green  to 
bronzy  red  and  crimson.  It  is  needless  to  individualise 
varieties  of  these,  so  many  excellent  drawings  hav- 
ing appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  Pot  or  basket  the  plants  in  rough  fibrous 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  allowing  them  an  abundance 
of  water  and  the  warmest  position  in  the  stove  ;  there 
they  will  thrive  admirably.     Peperomia  prostrata  is 


another  pretty  scandent  plant,  suitable  for  small 
baskets,  whilst  Panicum  variegatum  and  the  Tiades- 
cantias  will  be  handy  either  by  themselves  or  dotted 
here  and  there  among  the  flowering  section,  but  only 
moderately,  in  order  to  prevent  them  gaining  the  mono- 
poly. Of  tuberous-rooted  plants  the  Achimenes  will 
piovide  us  with  excellent  variety  for  the  summer,  to  be 
removed  when  out  of  bloom,  thus  admitting  more  light 
and  air  to  other  subjects.  These  would,  when  in  full 
beauty,  be  found  to  do  well  for  a  while  in  the 
conservatory,  where  also  the  tuberous-rooted  Bego- 
nias would  thrive  and  display  their  blossoms  to  good 
advantage,  if  grown  in  a  similar  way.  The  more 
scandent  growing  varieties  will  be  found  the  best  for 
this  purpose.  Those  who  contemplate  giving  these  a 
trial  had  better  start  them  into  growth  in  the  baskets 
which  they  are  to  occupy  ;  then,  as  the  shoots  extend 
in  length,  they  can  be  pegged  towards  the  sides  of  the 
basket.  For  the  c^ol  greenhouse  Campanula  fra- 
gilis,  with  its  pendent  growth  and  pale  blue  flowers, 
should  be  grown  in  the  most  limited  collections.  Con- 
volvulus mauritanicus  is  another  attractive  and  dis- 
tinct plant,  with  shoots  attaining  a  greater  length 
than  the  Campanula.  Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  often 
seen  in  cottage  windows,  should  not  be  despised  ; 
whilst  Lachenalia  tricolor  and  the  choicer  kinds  make 
beautiful  early  spring  blooming  objects. 

Ferns  of  many  genera  and  species  are  well  adapted 
for  basket  culture.  Of  these,  Adiantum  amabile  is 
one  of  the  very  best  for  a  stove  ;  in  a  cooler  house 
A.  assimile  will  grow  freely.  A.  cuneatum,  grown  in 
baskets,  will  supply  fronds  of  greater  durability  than 
is  generally  the  case  under  pot  culture.  Asplenium 
longissimum,  a  stove  species,  is  a  beautiful  object 
where  sufficient  height  is  obtainable  for  its  long  fronds 
to  hang  out  of  harm's  way.  In  a  cool  stove  A. 
flaccidum  will  thrive  well.  Cheilanthes  elegans  we 
have  succeeded  in  growing  satisfactorily  in  a  basket 
in  a  cool  house,  choosing  a  somewhat  dry  position. 
Davalliabullata,  D.  canariense,  D.  dissecta,  and  D.  ele- 
gans, are  all  most  valuable  when  grown  in  this  manner, 
yielding  excellent  and  most  durable  fronds  for  cut 
purposes.  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum  we  have 
found  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  seen  to  better 
advantage  in  a  basket  than  in  any  other  way.  It  is 
not  safe,  however,  in  a  temperature  often  below  500 
in  winter.  Hypolepis  distans  will  do  well  also,  but 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  for  water,  being,  like  Pteris 
scaberula,  most  sensitive  in  this  respect.  Platycerium 
alcicorne,  as  previously  hinted  at,  is  another  distinct 
Fern,  but  one  that  is  most  patient  as  regards  its 
supply  of  water.  Where  it  is  contemplated  to  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  any  house  by  hanging  baskets,  I 
would  advise  attention  being  given  thereto  as  soon  as 
convenient,  in  order  to  secure  as  long  a  season  as 
possible  ;  more  time  can  also  be  spared  now  than  will 
be  the  case  later  on.  Select  vigorous  healthy  plants 
in  preference  to  starved  or  aged  stuff.  Use  soil  as 
fibrous  as  possible,  as  renewals  or  shifts  are  often  an 
awkward  matter.  Choose  baskets  suitable  to  the 
growth  and  future  development  of  the  plants,  in 
which,  when  once  established,  let  them  have  every 
attention  with  regard  to  watering  and  cleanliness.  _  If 
suspended  in  a  position  where  the  drip  caused  by  giving 
water  would  occasion  any  inconvenience,  let  that 
work  be  done  either  the  last  thing  at  night  or  early  in 
the  morning.  If  any  basket  at  the  first  start  should 
look  somewhat  naked  and  bare,  a  few  pieces  of 
Selaginella  Krausiana  dotted  here  and  there  will 
soon  remedy  the  defect.  James  Hudson,  Gunnersbury 
House  Gardens,  Acton,  W.,  Dec,  19. 


Peaches   anb   Nectarines. 

The  trees  in  early  houses  will  by  this  time  be 
slightly  on  the  move,  and  the  temperature  may  now 
be  increased  a  little  during  the  day.  Whenever  we 
get  a  little  bright  sunshine  (a  thing  of  rare  occurrence 
of  late)  it  may  be  allowed  to  runup  to  65°  or  700  with 
a  nice  free  circulation  of  air.  Still  keep  a  steady 
night  temperature  of  450  to  50°  at  the  highest,  and 
get  the  heat  up  to  the  desired  height  in  good  time  in 
the  morning,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  little  day- 
light we  get  during  these  short  days.  Where  ferment- 
ing material  is  used  inside  it  must  be  kept  sweet  by 
being  turned  over  on  alternate  days,  and  having  a 
little  fresh  manure  and  leaves  added  as  the  heat 
declines.  Where  there  are  three  or  four  or  more 
houses,  a  second  may  now  be  started  in  the  usual  way, 
by  giving  a  thorough  watering  at  the  roots  with  clear 
tepid  water  at  about  850,  and  the  same  temperature 
as  given  to  the  early  house  when  started.  A  third 
house  may  also  be  cleansed  and  prepared  for  starting 
by  the  second  or  third  week  in  the  new  year.  Suc- 
cession and  late  houses  may  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible,  only  just  keeping  the  frost  out  of  those  that 
are  filled  with  bedding  or  other  plants  j  any  that  are 
empty  may  be  well  frozen.  If  we  get  a  spell  of  frost, 
it  will  tend  to  clear  the  trees  of  scale  and  other 
insects  that  infest  the  Peach  tree.  J.  Wallis,  A'eele 
Gardens,  December  19, 
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THE  Report  on  the  progress  and  condition 
of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  during 
the  year  1SS1,  a  copy  of  which  has  just  reached 
us,  does  not  suffer  so  much  from  the  delay  in 
its  publication  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Much,  indeed,  relating  to  the  current  work  of 
the  garden  during  the  year  has  been  forestalled 
by  what  has  appeared  elsewhere.  The  distinc- 
tive feature  of  these  reports,  and  that  which 
gives  them  their  value,  is,  however,  not  the 
mere  passing  record  of  how  many  people  visited 
the  garden  during  the  year  and  what  works  in 
it  were  executed  during  the  period,  but  the  in- 
sight they  give  into  a  branch  of  the  work  of  the 
garden  of  vast  importance,  but  of  which  the 
general  public  know  little  or  nothing,  and,  in- 
deed, have  no  means  of  knowing,  unless  from 
the  perusal  of  these  reports. 

Reference  to  a  few  points  touched  on  will 
suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  work  done  at  Kew. 

As  a  matter  of  much  moment  to  practical 
horticulturists  we  note  it  recorded  that  the 
system  of  carrying  a  hot-water  flow  and  return 
pipe  round  the  upper  part  of  the  Palm  stove 
near  the  roof  has  been  very  successful  in  equal- 
ising temperature,  obviating  drip,  and  pro- 
moting economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  by  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  driving  the  furnaces  in  severe 
weather.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  several 
of  our  nurserymen,  as  by  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Bull,  with  excellent  results  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  will  become  general  in  all 
cases  where  plants  have  to  be  kept  in  an  active 
state  all  the  winter. 

The  collection  of  economic  plants  is  now  very 
large,  but  crowded  for  room.  Were  space 
afforded  to  grow  these  into  specimen  plants,  so 
as  to  show  the  true  habit,  the  advantage  from 
an  educational  point  of  view  would  be  great, 
especially  if  fuller  information  were  given  on  the 
labels.  The  list  of  plants  of  this  character 
given  in  the  appendix  is,  we  suppose,  the  largest 
and  most  complete  of  the  kind  to  be  found  any- 
where. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  nurseries  originally 
formed  at  Kew  in  1S61  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Royal  parks  have  been  exhausted.  Surely  it 
should  be  no  part  of  Kew  to  supply  what  any 
contractor  could  furnish  equally  well  or  better. 
Kew  should  be  a  source  of  supply  for  rare  and 
interesting  plants  not  in  commerce  or  not  readily 
to  be  got,  but  should  not  be  called  on  to  grow 
Elms  and  Ash  for  the  parks. 

But  the  extracts  from  the  reports  of  colonial 
botanic  gardens,  as  it  were,  affiliated  to  Kew, 
are  most  important,  as  showing  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  these  institutions,  with  Kew  as 
the  head  centre.  We  here  learn  of  the  efforts 
made  at  Kew  to  collect  valuable  plants  from  all 
corners  of  the  globe  and  to  distribute  them  in 
those  of  our  colonial  possessions  supposed  or 
known  to  be  best  adapted  by  their  climatal  con- 
ditions for  the  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  of 
these  useful  products. 

The  introduction  of  Cinchona  into  India, 
Ceylon,  Jamaica,  and  elsewhere  is  one  of  those 
triumphs  likely  in  the  long  run  to  be  of  far  more 
widely  diffused  and  permanent  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  human  race  than  the  expedition 
of  a  successful  military  commander.  The  Cin- 
chona enterprise  is  probably  that  which  is  best 
known  to  the  public,  but  that  is  now  so  firmly 


established  that  probably  greater  attention  may 
now  well  be  paid  at  Kew  to  other  matters  which 
more  need  the  fostering  initiative  of  the  parent 
establishment.  Liberian  Coffee,  Cocoa,  the 
Eucalypts,  various  fodder-plants,  and  specially 
caoutchouc-producing  plants,  are  now  probably 
occupying  more  attention  at  Kew  than  are 
Cinchonas. 

The  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  various 
colonial  botanic  gardens  is  interesting,  and  may, 
we  hope,  serve  to  make  some,  as,  for  instance, 
the  New  Zealand  authorities,  bestir  themselves. 
New  Zealand  is  not  so  prosperous  that  she  can 
afford  to  neglect  her  resources  or  refrain  from 
extending  them. 

Of  out-of-the-way  things  which  the  depart- 
ment has  to  attend  to,  as  evidenced  by  this 
report,  we  may  mention  certain  food-products, 
such  as  honey  from  the  Jub;ca  spectabilis, 
Creole  Spinage  (Amaranthus  sp.),  Laver  bread, 
Negro  Coffee  (the  seeds  of  Cassia  occidentalis, 
pronounced  excellent),  Rice-corn  (Sorghum 
cernuum),  Vegetable  Rennet,  and  many  other 
substances.  The  last-named  consists  of  the 
pounded  capsules  of  a  Solanaceous  plant — Pu- 
neeria  coagulans — and  made  use  of  in  Afghan- 
istan for  the  purpose  of  cheesemaking.  As 
many  natives  would  not  touch  cheese  made 
with  animal  rennet,  the  importance  of  a  vege- 
table substitute  may  be  imagined  ;  but  anxiety 
was  felt  owing  to  the  plant  being  a  member  of 
the  Solanum  family  :  but,  as  here  pointed 
out,  it  belongs  to  a  division  of  the  family 
free,  or  relatively  so,  from  the  poisonous 
principles  which  characterise  the  Atropea;  and 
Hyoscyamea?.  "An  instance  of  this  kind,"  says 
the  Director,  "  brings  into  prominence  the 
utility  of  submitting  such  a  botanical  problem 
to  a  central  institution,  where  all  available  in- 
formation can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it." 

The  information  given  as  to  the  sources  of 
gutta-percha,  and  the  importance  of  protecting 
and  of  diffusing  plants  producing  it  in  appro- 
priate localities,  fills  a  noteworthy  part  of  this 
report.  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant,  the  re- 
port tells  us,  when  the  natural  sources  of  gutta- 
percha will  be  definitely  used  up.  Unlike 
caoutchouc,  which  is  derived  from  milky-juiced 
plants  of  many  natural  families,  gutta-percha 
appears  to  be  only  yielded  by  species  of  Sapo- 
taceae,  the  principal  source  in  Malaya  being  the 
plant  now  known  as  Dichopsis  gutta.  Much 
requires  to  be  ascertained  with  reference  to  the 
trees  yielding  Bornean  gutta-percha,  and  much, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  "  running  out  of 
existing  natural  sources  of  gutta-percha  is  an 
event  within  measurable  distance,"  remains  to 
be  done  in  protecting  the  forests  and  in  de- 
veloping the  culture  of  the  trees  in  appropriate 
localities  elsewhere.  First  of  all,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  for  certain  what  are  the 
trees  which  yield  the  precious  juice,  and  to  do 
this  suitable  specimens  in  a  fit  state  for  botanical 
analysis  and  determination  should  be  procured. 
It  is  obvious,  or  ought  to  be,  to  practical  men 
intent  on  developing  such  sources  of  industry, 
that  the  accurate  determination  of  the  plant  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  done,  and  nowhere  can 
this  be  better  done  (if  proper  material  be  forth- 
coming) than  at  Kew. 

We  have  not  space  to  allude  to  this  report  at 
greater  length  on  this  occasion,  but  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  botanical  science  are  not  neglected 
at  Kew,  but  rather  that  they  are  so  pursued  as 
to  prove  of  more  general  practical  utility  to 
mankind  than  any  other  department. 


A  Stove  at  Chiswick.—  Visitors  to  Chis- 

wick  during  the  past  year  or  two  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  the  little  plant  stove  de- 
picted in  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  145). 
The  house  in  its  time  has  been  very  usefully  uti- 
lised by  Mr.  BARRON,  but  in  our  recollection  it  has 
never  been  more  artistically  furnished  than  when  it 
was  in  charge  of  the  late  plant  grower,  Mr.  IIemsi.ey, 
who  had  always  a  clean  healthy  stock  of  young 
plants  coming  on  for  general  decorative  purposes, 
and  which  were  confined  to  the  back  stage,  while 
the  flat  stage  in  front  was  occupied  in  summer  with 
Gloxinias,  and  in  the  autumn,  when  the  photograph 
was  taken,  with  Tyda-as,  of  which  a  good  collection 


has  been  grown  this  year  for  the  purposes  of  compari- 
son and  selection. 

The  Footscray  Nursery. — We  learn  that, 

in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Sim,  this  old- 
established  nursery— so  famous,  among  other  things, 
for  its  collections  of  hardy  Ferns— is  for  disposal. 

The  "Journal  of  Botany." — With  the 

present  number  the  twentieth  volume  of  this  useful 
periodical  terminates.  Latterly  it  has  been  conducted 
by  Dr.  Trimen,  the  chief  burden  of  the  editorial 
work  falling  on  Mr.  James  Britten  during  Dr. 
Trimen's  absence  in  Ceylon.  Dr.  Trimen  now 
formally  resigns  his  responsible  connection  with  the 
periodical.  Financially  the  Journal  has  never  been 
successful,  but  in  this  respect  it  has,  we  imagine,  not 
differed  from  any  other  purely  botanical  publication. 
In  an  editorial  notice  Mr.  Britten  gives  a  brief 
history  of  the  publications  devoted  to  British  Botany 
since  1S30,  and  announces  his  intention  of  carrying  it 
on  at  his  own  expense  for  one  more  year,  in  the  hope 
that  at  least  his  expenses  may  be  recouped.  It  is  not 
very  flattering  to  British  botany  that  not  one  purely 
botanical  journal  can  be  successfully  maintained  ;  but 
we  trust  that  this  reproach  may  be  wiped  away,  and 
that  so  marked  a  contrast  between  Germany,  America, 
France,  and  other  countries,  may  not  long  exist. 

■ Torenia  rubens.— In  the  propagating  de- 
partment at  Kew  there  is  a  flowering  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  stove  basket  plant,  which  was  received  last 
year  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Hong-Kong.  It  is 
not  new,  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  FORTUNE 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1S44  from 
China,  where  he  found  it  in  the  island  of  Hong-Kong, 
in  wet  ground,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  It  has 
been  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  1846,  62, 
and  other  publications,  under  the  name  of  T.  concolor 
— a  specific  appellation  which  is  more  applicable  than 
the  present.  The  flowers  are  uniformly  pale  violet, 
with  darker  tubes.  The  whole  plant  is  neat,  consti- 
tuting itself  a  pretty  and  desirable  companion  for 
T.  Bailloni,  a  deep  yellow  flowered  species  with  dark 
spots,  but  which  is  only  of  annual  duration. 

Hybrid  Chinese  Primulas. — At  p.  793  of 

our  last  number  a  correspondent  stated  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Society,  held  on  December  12,  Mr. 
Edington,  gardener,  Woodthorpe  Grange,  Notting- 
ham, exhibited  "an  interesting  collection  of  Chinese 
Primulas  hybridised  with  the  Polyanthus,"  with  refer- 
ence to  which  very  doubtful  statement  we  asked  what 
were  they  like  ?  The  question  Mr.  Edington  has 
kindly  answered  by  sending  us  flowers  which  prove 
to  be  only  the  Primula  sinensis  purpurea  punctata 
sent  to  Chiswick  some  five  years  ago,  and 
from  which  Mr.  Barron  raised  the  pretty 
variety  illustrated  by  a  coloured  plate  in  ihe  January 
number  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  for  1SS0.  The 
flowers  before  us  are  much  darker  than  those  shown 
in  the  plate,  and,  being  very  pretty  indeed,  are  well 
worth  saving  and  perpetuating  ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  Polyanthus  has  had  no  part  in  their 
production,  and  we  are  surprised  that  any  practical 
gardener  should  have  made  a  statement  of  so  im- 
probable a  character. 

Winter  Flowering  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums.— Those  who  were  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  must  have  admired  the 
glowing  trusses  of  bloom  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cannell 
on  that  occasion.  One  of  these  we  were  permitted 
to  take  away  with  us  ;  the  flowers  measured  more 
than  i\  inches  across,  and  were  of  the  most  brilliant 
scarlet.  But  what  attracted  our  attention  most  was 
the  extraordinary  length  of  time  the  petals  remained 
attached.  The  flower  was  subjected  literally  to  much 
knocking  about,  having  been  put  loosely  into  a  bag 
containing  books.  In  spite  of  all  this,  it  did  not  drop 
a  petal,  and  it  remained  intact  in  a  specimen  glass  for 
several  days  after.  Of  course,  gumming  was  suspected, 
but  no  gum  was  to  be  seen,  and  we  are  assured  there 
was  none.  Since  then  we  have  received  from  Mr. 
Cannell  other  flowers  of  a  fine  orange-scarlet  variety, 
measuring  2J  inches  across.  The  value  of  the  Pelar- 
gonium for  winter  decoration  is  incontestiblc. 

Christmas  Cards.— The  millions  of  those 

little  pictorial  missives  which  under  the  designation 
of  Christmas  cards  are  to-day  being  sent  per  post  into 
nearly  every  household    in    the  kingdom  afford   the 
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most  conclusive  evidence,  were  such  needed,  of  the 
popular  love  for  flowers.  Fair  l'lora,  long  the  Queen 
of  Summer,  also  now  finds  her  beautiful  brows  be- 
decked with  the  Christmas  Holly  wreath,  for  if  she  is 
nut  personified  in  living  flowers  at  least  she  is  in 
pictorial  illustrations  most  charmingly  represented. 
It  is  one  of  the  loving  tributes  which  Art  pays  to  flowers 
that  she  finds  in  them  the  most  perfect  and  pleasing 
types  of  beauty  and  delicacy  of  coloration.  There 
was  but  a  few  years  since  little  that  was  of  high  art 
in  Christmas  cards  ;  as  a  rule,  in  fact,  they  were  of  a 
vulgar  type  as  far  as  art  and  elegance  were  concerned- 
mere  reproductions  of  the  ancient  valentine  order, 
either  sentimentally  silly  or  burlesquely  vulgar  and 
coarse.  The  public  taste  has  made  a  great  stride 
within   the  past  few  years ;    and    if  in  the  impulse 


and  skill  are  now  exhibited  that  elicit  universally  the 
warmest  commendation. 

The  Action  ov  "  Metameric"  BODIES 

ON  Plants.— It  is  well  known  that  certain  substances 
have  exactly  the  same  chemical  composition  but  are 
nevertheless  very  different  in  appearance  and  pro- 
perties—charcoal and  the  diamond  are  cases  in  point. 
Dr.  Emerson  Reynolds  has  been  lately  experi- 
menting on  plants  with  the  view  of  showing  how 
differently  substances  of  the  same  chemical  composi- 
tion may  act  upon  plants.  He  took  two  bodies, 
"  ammonium  sulpho-cyanate  "  and  "  thiocarbamide," 
or  "  sulphurea,"  which  have  exactly  the  same  chemical 
composition,  each  containing  two  proportionate  parts 
of  nitrogen,  four  of  hydrogen,  one  of  carbon,  and  one 


Referring  to  pith  hats,  the  reporter  says  :— "  A  large 
trade  used  formerly  to  be  done  with  India  in  this 
article,  but  China  has  now  absorbed  all  the  trade, 
not  because  China  pith  hats  are  actually  stronger  or 
of  better  material,  but  simply  because  they  are  more 
neatly  finished,  have,  consequently,  a  better  appear- 
ance, and  are  sold  cheaper. 

Vriesia    rsm'ACiNA   (Lindl.,    var.   Mor- 

reniana  x)  (Beki/uc  Horticole,  1SS2,  t.  x.— xii.)  is 
a  cross  between  V.  psittacina  and  V.  carinata.  Its 
leaves  are  in  vase-like  tufts,  from  the  centre  of  which 
emerges  a  long,  erect,  scarlet  flower-spike  ;  flowers 
distant,  scarlet  at  the  base,  yellow  at  the  tips.  In 
V.  psittacina  the  flowers  are  densely  crowded,  in 
short,  flat,  fan-shaped  racemes  ;  in  Y.  carinata  they 


Fig,  145.— a  plant  stove  at  chiswick.    (see  p.  816.) 


that  taste  has  developed  towards  tetter  things  the 
esthetic  school  of  art  professors  and  disciples  has 
played  any  part  let  them  by  all  means  have  the  credit. 
In  the  modern  Christmas  card  of  floral  design,  how- 
ever, the  sweetest  charms  and  most  pleasing  pictures 
are  found  where  not  quaint  cesthelic  ideas  but  those 
of  Nature  pure  and  simple  have  been  most  closely 
followed.  We  have  seen  reproductions  of  such  dis- 
tinctive Roses  as  La  France,  General  Jacqueminot, 
and  Marechal  Niel,  that  are  perfect ;  they  show  at 
once  that  even  romantic  or  sentimental  artists  can  be 
truthful,  and  in  the  humble  field  of  floriculture 
Violets,  Pansies,  Snowdrops,  and  myriads  of  other 
popular  but  unpretentious  flowers  have  been  depicted 
with  skill  that  professional  artists  might  well  envy. 
We  accept  with  pleasure  this  evidence  of  the  popular 
love  for  beautiful  flowers,  and  not  least  do  we  rejoice 
that   in  depicting  them  for  popular  admiration  taste 


of  sulphur.  The  elements  are  the  same,  and  the  pro- 
portions are  the  same,  but  the  molecules  of  which  the 
two  are  composed  are  arranged  or  grouped  differently. 
Without  going  into  details,  for  the  full  comprehension 
of  which  an  acquaintance  with  chemistry  is  needed, 
it  may  be  said  that  while  the  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanate  acts  on  plants  as  a  powerful  poison,  its 
"  metamer,"  thiocarbamide,  or  sulphurea,  stimulates 
the  growth  of  the  same  kinds  of  plants  otherwise 
grown  under  like  conditions,  and  induces  healthy 
development  of  all  their  parts,  thus  acting  as  a  dis- 
tinct plant  food. 

Pith  Hats  in  Australia.— As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  superiority  of  Chinese  manipulation 
over  that  of  the  native  Indians,  the  following  extract 
from  a  report  on  the  Indian  products  at  the  Melbourne 
International  Exhibition  of  1880  81  may  be  quoted. 


are  in  long  racemes,  with  the  flowers  moderately  dis- 
tant one  from  the  other,  while  in  the  cross  they  are 
much  more  widely  separated. 

Plum  Pudding.— Whilst  antiquarian  in- 
quirers perchance  are  digging  deep  into  Christmas 
lore  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  origin  of  that 
popular  association  which  exists  between  the  wondrous 
combination  that  is  universally  known  as  Plum- 
pudding,  but  which  is  not  Plum  at  all,  the  readers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  may  well,  and  doubt- 
less wonderingly,  ask  what  possible  connection  can 
exist  between  the  said  pudding  and  gardening. 
Our  reply  to  this  query  is  that,  after  all,  the  chief 
component  parts  of  our  great  festive  dish  are  plant 
products,  and  of  such  kinds  as  are  in  their  respec- 
tive countries  and  commercial  departments  held  in 
the  highest  esteem.     It  is  true  that  the  great  staple 
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article  of  food,  wheaten  flour,  and  which  is  popularly 
supposed  to  constitute  a  major  portion  of  the  Christ- 
mas pudding  is,  after  all,  but  very  Moderately  repre- 
sented ;  but  what  the  Wheat  plant  fails  in  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  abundance  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Vine,  of  Orange,  Lemon,  and  of  Citron,  of  juice 
of  Sugar-cane,  and  products  of  spice  trees  in  deli- 
cately perfumed  variety.  The  pudding  is,  however, 
of  so  composite  and  representative  a  kind  that  not 
only  does  animal  life  administer  to  its  construction, 
but  the  domestic  fowl  adds  its  share,  so  that  the 
beasts  of  the  pasture,  the  poultry  of  the  yard,  the 
corn  from  the  field,  and  the  fruit  trees  of  the 
garden,  all  administer  to  its  complex  and  varied 
composition,  for  truly  a  real  Christmas  pudding  is 
a  domestic  dainty  that  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  Probably  no  dish  of  which  we  partake  con- 
tains so  many  diverse  constituents,  obtained  from  so 
wide  a  geographical  area.  The  flour  may  be  home- 
grown, or  it  may  have  come  from  Russian  steppes  or 
Western  American  States.  The  Raisins,  delicious, 
sweet,  juicy  morsels  that  the  modern  cook  will  in  the 
Christmas  pudding  cut  up  and  spoil,  are  perchance  from 
far  California,  or  nearer  Spain.  Greece  or  the  Ionian 
Islands  may  send  us  the  Currants  which  so  bother  us 
in  their  strange  appellation,  because  they,  too,  are  not 
Currants  at  all,  but  are  the  fruit  of  the  Vine  also. 
From  the  West  Indian  Islands  perhaps  come  the 
Oranges  and  Lemons,  which  give  the  prized  candied 
peel,  and  the  rich  spices  have  inhaled  their  pleasant 
odour  under  equatorial  sunshine.  Truly  does  a  Christmas 
Plum-pudding  in  its  cosmopolitan  and  heterogenous 
compound  represent  the  universality  of  British  com- 
merce— of  the  world  peacefully  and  profitably  con- 
quered. Our  contemporary,  the  Lancet,  which  now 
and  again  persists  in  disturbing  our  torpid  minds 
with  some  alarming  facts  as  to  evils,  moral  and 
physical,  which  we  have  long  borne  far  too  listlessly, 
at  least  compensates  us  somewhat  by  the  assurance 
that  Plum-pudding  is  capital  stuff  after  all,  though  by 
middle-aged  humanity  oft  held  in  terror  as  promotive 
of  indigestion  and  dyspepsia.  To  children  especially 
this  is  welcome  news,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  the  youngsters  quote  to  careful  and  perhaps  over- 
nervous  Paterfamilias  the  Lancet  authority  in  favour 
of  yet  another  helping.  Puddings,  of  course,  vary  in 
quality,  and  perhaps  it  is  in  the  sense  of  "  goodness  " 
so  called  or  otherwise  that  they  are  good  for  our 
stomachs  or  the  reverse.  The  plain  well-boiled 
Plum-pudding  is,  if  not[  eminently  nutritive,  at  least 
substantial  diet.  The  rich  fruity  pudding,  which  the 
goddess  of  the  kitchen  regards  as  "  good,"  is  perhaps, 
like  old  port  wine,^productive  of  ills  to  which  the 
fle^h  will  become  heir.  Like  to  Potatos,  however, 
the  goodness  or  otherwise  of  the  puddings  depends 
very  much  upon  the  cooking  ;  and  whether  the  Lancet 
dictum  be  accepted  with  faith  or  incredulity,  at  least 
we  can  give  no  better  advice  than  that  the  pudding 
should  not  only  be  boiled,  but  should  be  so  thoroughly. 

Tulipa  brachystemon  (Regel,  in  Garten- 

flora,  t.  1099)  is  not  much  to  look  at,  according  to 
the  figure,  but  there  is  no  telling  what  cultivation  may 
do  for  it,  as  few  things  improve  so  much  by  cultiva- 
tion as  the  Tulip, 

Maxillaria    grandiflora.  —  This    fine 

Orchid,  now  flowering  at  Kew,  is  a  native  of  the 
Andes  of  Peru,  and  has  been  authorised  by  LlNDLEY, 
although  few  books  recognise  it  under  that  name. 
Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and  Kunth,  Nov.  Gen., 
i,,  SS,  have  figured  it  as  Dendrobium  grandiflorum. 
The  massive  wax-like  flowers  are  produced  singly  on 
the  peduncle,  and  are  white,  with  the  exception  of 
the  labellum,  which  is  brown,  tipped  with  yellow.  It 
forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  popular  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  and  although  of  smaller  dimensions  would 
rival  it  in  utility  for  cut  flower  purposes  ;  and  seeing 
that  white  flowers  are  often  in  great  request  its  beauty 
and  utility  are  good  recommendations. 

The   Arrangement  of    Plants.— Just  a 

word  to  those  who  have  still  to  make  their 
arrangements  for  Christmas.  Every  one  having 
any  connection  with  a  garden  is  on  the  qui 
vive  in  Christmas  week,  but  in  the  plant 
department  there  is  more  bustle  and  a  greater 
display  of  earnestness  than  in  any  other.  To 
cut  the  matter  short,  there  is  more  woik  to 
be  done  in  this  department,  which  accounts  for 
the  hurry.  A  lot  of  ordinary  tying  up,  trimming 
and  digging,  may  be  done  without  much  mental 
tfFort,  but  the  plantsman  must  use  his  head  as  well  as 


his  hands.  A  very  good  plodding  workman  may  be 
a  veritable  noodle  in  working  out  a  scheme  of  arrange- 
ment, and  he  may  also  be  a  severe  critic  of  work  he 
could  neither  imitate  (if  he  were  asked)  nor  improve. 
We  have  before  now  encouraged  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
among  young  men  in  this  particular  branch  of  their 
business,  and  can  say  from  experience  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  their  calculating  powers,  and  an 
equally  great  difference,  as  a  consequence,  in  their 
work.  This  is  not  written  either  in  disparagement 
or  discouragement  of  any  one — far  otherwise.  The 
man  who  does  not  excel  in  one  thing  may  do  so 
in  another.  But  to  return  to  the  subject,  there 
is  more  due  to  accurate  calculation  in  this  matter 
than  is  often  thought  of  or  admitted.  If  there 
are  three  or  more  houses  to  be  arranged  so 
as  to  present  a  gay  effect,  there  must,  or  ought 
to  be,  some  idea  of  degree  of  attractiveness  that 
each  should  present  according  to  its  position  and 
status  as  a  plant  structure,  for  these,  like  the  gar- 
deners who  manage  them,  have  each  a  status  of  their 
own.  A  man,  therefore,  who  would  excel  in  arranging 
plants  must  be  able  to  take  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  material  at  his  disposal,  and  the  area  that  he 
has  to  furnish,  and  keep  this  in  his  mind's  eye  all  the 
while  the  work  is  progressing,  or  he  will  probably 
have  a  preponderance  of  flowers  in  one  place,  and 
next  to  none  in  another,  or  he  may  be  actually  short 
of  material  of  any  kind  at  the  finish  to  complete  his 
arrangement.  This  kind  of  calculation  may  be  largely 
acquired  by  practice,  and  we  know  of  no  knowledge 
that  is  more  useful,  as  it  enables  the  young  gardener 
to  see  in  his  mind's  eye  the  consummation  of  important 
work  before  it  is  actually  begun.  He  will  probably 
be  able  to  point  out  obstacles  to  his  master,  who  can- 
not always  be  in  one  place,  but  who  will  be  ready  to 
appreciate  and  respect  foresight  in  his  assistant  of 
whatever  age. 

Black  Currant,   Champion  {Florist  and 

Pomologist,  December). — This  is  the  finest  Black 
Currant  yet  produced,  the  berries  being  very  abun- 
dant, of  large  size  and  fine  flavour.  To  be  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 

The  House  of  Hurst  &  Son.  — On  Satur- 
day evening  last  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son's  annual 
dinner  was  held  at  the  Three  Nuns  Hotel,  Aldgate 
High  Street.  About  seventy  employees  of  the  firm 
and  visitors  sat  down  to  a  capital  spread  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Hugh  Aiton,  who  subsequently 
gave  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  The  House  of  Hurst 
&  Son,"  in  eulogistic  terms.  Mr.  Sherwood  paid  a 
like  graceful  compliment  to  "  The  employes"  and  a 
very  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

Fixing  of  the  Dunes.— In  the  article  on 

this  subject  at  p.  679,  the  writer  inadvertently  staled 
that  the  Elements  of  Sylviculture  was  translated  as 
well  as  published  by  Messrs.  Rider  &  Son.  It 
was  translated  by  Mr.  Fernandez  and  Mr.  II. 
Smythies  of  the  Indian  Forest  Service,  and  pub- 
lished only  by  Messrs.  Rider. 

Glasgow  Royal  Botanic  Institution. — 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Institution  was  held  recently,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Mr.  William  Connal,  and  we  learn 
from  the  sixty-fiflh  annual  report  of  the  directors 
that  the  revenue  from  annual  subscriptions, 
;£'353  18j.  6//.,  shows  this  year  a  decrease  of 
^"33  2s.  6(1.,  although  the  number  of  subscribers  has 
increased.  This  diminution  is  no  indication  of  a 
waning  interest  in  the  garden  on  the  part  of  sub- 
scribers, but  is  entirely  due  to  an  alteration  that  has 
been  made  in  the  date  of  issue  of  tickets  to  sub- 
scribers. The  value  of  the  property  in  the  garden 
has  during  the  past  year  been  largely  increased.  Not 
only  is  there  a  new  range  of  plant-houses,  one  of  the 
finest,  if  not  the  finest  in  the  country,  but  the  collec- 
tion of  plants  has  been  augmented  in  value,  mainly 
by  donations,  by  several  hundreds  of  pounds.  The 
Winter  Garden  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions of  the  garden  during  the  past  year.  Now  that 
the  new  range  of  houses  is  in  a  condition  far  enough 
advanced  to  admit  of  the  reception  of  plants,  the 
Palms  and  other  unsuitable  plants  have  been  removed 
from  the  Winter  Garden,  and  the  building  will  now 
be  devoted  entirely  to  the  purposes  of  a  tem- 
perate plant-house,  for  which  it  was  reconstructed. 
Until  the  new  range  of  plant-houses  is  in  a  condition 
to  allow  of  the  proper  disposition  of  the  plants  there- 
in there  must  be  a  constant  shifting  of  the  specimens, 


and  they  cannot  therefore  be  exposed  to  view  with 
advantage.  But  the  directors  would  refer  with 
satisfaction  to  the  continued  beneficial  result  of  their 
aciion  in  stopping  the  sale  of  flowers  and  plants  from 
the  garden.  In  the  outdoor  collections  many  alter- 
ations have  been  necessitated  by  the  building  oper- 
ations ;  but  the  most  important  work  completed 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
herbaceous  ground  for  study.  A  most  instructive 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  collections  in  the 
garden,  in  the  formation  of  a  tank  for  water  and 
marsh  plants.  The  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  speci- 
mens for  teaching,  and  his  students,  to  the 
number  of  1S5,  have  had  facilities  for  study  in 
the  garden.  As  the  new  range  of  plant-houses  is 
nearly  completed,  the  directors  will,  in  conformity  with 
their  statement  in  last  year's  report,  soon  have  to  con- 
sider what  steps  they  ought  to  take  to  provide  proper 
accommodation  for  the  teaching  of  botany  in  the 
garden.  This  matter  is  one  of  considerable  urgency. 
The  report  embodied  a  letter  from  Professor  Balfour, 
which  laid  before  the  Board  a  statement  of  the  needs 
of  a  Botanical  Institute  such  as  ought  to  exist  in  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  The  Botanical  Institute 
should,  it  was  said,  contain  : — Lecture  hall,  seated 
for  no  fewer  than  350  ;  laboratory  accommodation, 
museum,  herbarium,  and  library.  Three  ways  have 
been  suggested  by  which  this  accommodation  may  be 
provided — by  enlarging  the  present  building,  by 
acquiring  North  Park  House,  or  by  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  specially  designed.  The  last 
was  the  scheme  favoured  by  Professor  Balfour,  who 
remarked — "  For  a  few  thousand  pounds  all  that  is  re- 
quired can  be  provided.  Surely  that  amount  will  be 
forthcoming?"  There  was  also  appended  a  letter  from 
Sir  T.  D.  Hooker,  which  stated — "Whether,  then,  for 
its  use  as  a  means  of  instructing  the  public  by  object 
lessons,  or  of  obtaining  valuable  and  interesting  plants 
for  the  garden,  or  for  increasing  the  value  of  the 
establishment  by  enabling  it  to  benefit  mankind 
through  its  cultures,  I  would  venture  to  urge  the 
claims  of  a  Museum  of  Economic  Botany  on  the 
garden  authorities  quite  independently  of  its  use  to 
the  Professor  of  Botany,  which  is  of  itself  a  suffi- 
cient argument  for  its  establishment.  I  have  only  to 
add  that  such  a  museum  is  the  most  inexpensive  of  any, 
whether  as  regards  construction,  contents,  or  main- 
tenance." The  report  proceeds: — "The  directors 
have  gratification  in  announcing  that  a  continued 
hearty  response  is  given  to  their  appeal  in  last  year's 
report  for  donations.  On  no  previous  occasion  have 
they  had  the  pleasure  of  recording  so  much  liberality 
as  they  have  this  year.  Amongst  the  700  or  Soo 
plants  received  are  many  of  great  rarity  and  value,  and 
many  of  much  interest  economically,  as  well  as 
botanically." 

Asystasia    scandens.  —  This    evergreen 

climber  is  now  flowering  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  Being 
a  native  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  West  Tropical  Africa,  it 
delights  in  a  moist  warm  temperature,  and  the  flowers 
being  produced  in  terminal  racemes,  free  growth 
should  be  encouraged,  and  the  shoots  tied  in  full 
length.  The  large  pale  cream  or  white  coloured 
flowers  are  tubular,  and  much  widened  towards  the 
mouth.  The  plant  belonged  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Joad  of 
Wimbledon,  and,  although  not  new,  is  worthy  of 
cultivation.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
1S47,  t.  31,  as  Ilenfreya,  and  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  4449,  but  in  the  latter  under  the  name  of 
Asystasia  scandens.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
bracts,  usually  so  conspicuous  in  the  inflore;cence  of 
other  Acanthads,  are  of  secondary  importance,  and 
almost  unnoticeable.  The  greater  part  of  the  order 
consists  of  weeds  belonging  to  warm  countries,  to 
which  the  present  plant  is  an  exception. 

Camellia  Don  Pedro  {Florist  and  romo- 

Qgistt  December)  is  a  very  beautiful  variety.  While, 
shaded  with  rose,  regular  enough  to  please  the  e>e 
without  that  excessive  formality  which  suggests 
flowers  "stamped  out "  of  Turnips  to  order.  Hurt. 
Bull. 

Garlic  in  Spain. — A  recent  report  on  the 

trade  and  commerce  of  Cadiz  states  that  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  Garlic  exported 
from  thence.  This  decrease  amounted  to  247,609 
kilos,  and  was  due  to  the  fact  that  steamers  bound  to 
the   West   Indies  and    South    America    (where  the 
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Garlic  is  mostly  consumed)  refuse  to  receive  it  on 
board,  on  account  of  its  unpleasant  and  penetrating 
odour,  which  impregnates  the  other  merchandise  and 
causes  annoyance  to  passengers. 

■  A  Gardener's  Golden  Wedding. — The 

fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pktkr  Loney,  of  Fingask  Castle  Gardens,  was 
celebrated  on  December  14  by  the  assembling  of 
nearly  all  their  family,  and  but  for  the  severity  of  the 
weather  the  third  generation  of  grandchildren  could 
also  have  been  numerously  represented.  One  of  their 
sons  journeyed  from  Gothenburg,  in  Sweden,  to  be 
present,  and  in  presenting  a  handsome  timepiece,  the 
gift  of  the  family,  their  eldest  son,  Mr.  Peter 
Loney,  Jun.,  from  Marchmont,  made  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks,  expressing  congratulations  for  the 
present  happiness,  and  good  wishes  for  the  future 
welfare,  of  the  couple  now  enjoying  the  jubilee  of 
their  married  life.  Mr.  Peter  Loney,  Sen.,  who 
has  been  gardener  at  Fingask  for  the  last  forty-four 
years,  is  widely  known  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  dis- 
trict for  his  urbanity  of  manner  to  all  visitors  to  the 
gardens  and  grounds,  which  were  laid  out  by  the  late 
Sir  Patrick  Murray  Thriepland  in  the  ancient 
style,  which  Mr.  Loney,  from  his  activity  and  zeal, 
is  still  enabled,  through  the  trustees  for  the  young 
heir  to  the  estate,  to  maintain  in  all  their  pristine 
beauty.  Those  employed  in  the  gardens  raised  a 
large  bonfire  in  honour  of  the  aged  and  respected 
couple. 

Ceylon  Products. — "Cingalese  "  writes  : — 

"  Coffee  crops  here  are  smaller  than  ever,  but  Cin- 
chona is  paying  well,  and  Cacao  will  soon  pay  still 
belter.  Tea  will  soon  be  a  very  good  export  from 
Ceylon  ;  indeed,  I  believe  Ceylon  Tea  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world.  An  immense  acreage  is  being  planted, 
so  that  in  spke  of  Hemileia  there  is  a  bright  future 
for  this  country," 

The   Weather. — General  remarks   on   the 

temperature,  rainfall,  and  duration  of  bright  sunshine, 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes,  during  the  week 
ending  Dec.  lS,  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
London  : — The  weather  has  been  generally  line  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  and  moderately  so  in  Ireland,  but 
gloomy  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  many 
places  fog  or  mist  has  prevailed,  and  in  the  south-west 
of  England  some  heavy  falls  of  rain  have  been  ex- 
perienced. The  temperature  has  varied  greatly  in 
different  districts  and  on  different  days,  but,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  below  the  mean  in  all  districts  except 
"England,  S."  In  England  the  thermometer  was 
lowest  on  the  first  day  of  the  period,  when  it  fell  to 
10°  in  the  Midland  Counties  and  from  15°  to  20° 
elsewhere.  Over  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  minima 
were  registered  on  the  15th,  in  the  former  country  they 
varied  from  10°  to  13°,  while  in  Scotland  the  un- 
usually low  point  of  6°  was  reached.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  the  temperature  rose  very 
rapidly  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  for  the  last  few  days  of  the  period 
maxima  varying  from  46°  to  40,3  were  recorded  in 
Scotland,  while  in  most  parts  of  England  and  in 
Ireland  the  thermometer  rose  to  between  49°  and  52°. 
The  rainfall  has  been  more  than  the  mean  in  "  Scot- 
land, E."  and  "  England,  S.W.,"  but  less  in  all  other 
districts.  Bright  sunshine  has  been  exceedingly  de- 
ficient at  nearly  all  stations.  In  "  Ireland,  S."  21 
percent,  has  been  recorded,  and  in  "Scotland,  E." 
lS  per  cent.,  but  elsewhere  the.  percentages  ranged 
from  8  in  "  Scotland,  W."  to  0  in  "  England,  N.E." 
Depressions  observed  : — Pressure  during  this  period 
was  generally  highest  over  Scandinavia  and  lowest  in 
the  south-west  and  western  parts  of  our  area.  Several 
depressions  approached  our  west  and  south-west  coasts, 
but  none  of  importance  travelled  across  our  islands. 
The  wind  was  consequently  south-easterly  or  easterly 
in  direction,  and  occasionally  blew  freshly  or  strongly 
in  the  extreme  west  and  south-west.  Over  central 
and  south-easterly  Englane  the  wind  was  very  light 
and  at  times  sank  to  a  calm.  On  the  north  and  east 
coast  of  Scotland  a  fresh  south-easterly  gale  was  ex- 
perienced for  a  few  hours  on  the  17th. 

Gardening     Appointments.  —  Mr.     H. 

Birch,  for  five  years  Foreman  to  Mr.  Barham,  at 
Croxteth  Hall,  Liverpool,  as  Gardener  to  Baron 
Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  at  Waddesden  Manor, 
Bucks. — Mr.  James  Taylor,  late  Foreman  to  Mr. 
Denning,  at  Londesborough  Lodge,  Norbiton,  as 
Gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Montrose,  at  Sefton 
Lodge,  Newmarket. 


A    COTTON    YARN     FROM 
COTTONOPOLIS. 

The  newspapers  have  hitherto  abstained  from 
reporting  on  the  English  Cotton  crop,  a  fact  that  in- 
validates their  supposed  ubiquity,  and  alfords  us  an 
opportunity  of  rushing  to  their  aid  with  something 
new  on  the  subject.  In  1S60  the  supply  of  American 
Cotton  required  by  the  Lancashire  manufacturers 
began  to  decline,  in  consequence  of  the  secession  from 
the  Union  of  the  Southern  States.  In  less  than  a 
year  the  supply  had  ceased,  and  Lancashire  operatives 
were  reduced  to  terrible  straits.  The  public  mind 
was  thereby  quickened  on  the  subject  of  Cotton  culti- 
vation, and  the  discovery  of  substitutes  for  Cotton. 
It  may  be  said  that,  as  regards  the  proposed  cultiva- 
tion, as  well  as  the  desiderated  substitute,  we  are  now 
in  precisely  the  same  position  as  in  the  days 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  Cotton  famine.  We 
do  not  feed  the  Lancashire  mills  with  home-grown 
Cotton,  and  we  have  not  discovered  a  substitute  for 
this  peculiarly  cheap  and  useful  fibre.  But  for  all 
that,  some  pretty  crops  of  Cotton  have  been  grown  in 
this  country,  and  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  interest  to 
justify  a  brief  discourse  in  the  way  of  narrative. 

The  latest  experiment  in  Cotton  cultivation  was 
successful  in  every  respect.  The  English-grown 
Cotton  was  .of  the  very  finest  quality,  and  instead  of 
being  consigned  to  a  glass  case,  with  a  label  attached, 
to  perish  amid  dust  and  be  soon  forgotten,  it  was 
consigned  to  a  manufacturer  eminent  in  the  Cotton 
world.  Thence  it  passed  through  certain  needful 
stages  of  applied  industry,  and  came  forth  as  a  manu- 
factured article  adapted  for  the  common  wants  of 
mankind.  The  question  will  occur  as  a  common 
pendant  to  this  statement,  Did  it  pay?  Well,  we 
may  as  well  say  at  once  that  it  did  pay  ;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  add  a  word  on  that  part  of  the  subject 
when  we  have  told  the  simple  story  we  have  now  in 
mind. 

In  the  year  1S79  Mr.  Sam  Mendel  was  enjoying 
rural  felicity  in  his  princely  residence,  Manley  Hall, 
near  Manchester.  His  gardens  were  then  as  famous 
as  any  in  the  country,  and  his  head  gardener,  Mr.  J. 
R.  Fetch,  being  in  his  full  confidence,  and  having 
ample  horticultural  resouices  at  command,  was  not 
the  man  to  be  alarmed  at  a  proposal  to  grow  a  crop 
of  Cotton.  Through  an  accident  that  is  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever,  Mr.  Mendel  became  possessed  of 
a  fine  pod  of  Sea  Island  Cotton,  and  he  thought  it  a 
pity  to  lose  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  a  bit  of 
toy  gardening,  such  as  we  are  given  to  exalt  by 
describing  it  as  an  experiment.  Unfolding  his  views 
to  Mr.  Petch,  the  determination  was  arrived  at  to 
raise  a  crop  of  Cotton  from  this  particular  pod.  It 
was  the  gardener's  duty  to  carry  the  proposal  into 
practice,  and  it  was  no  less  his  delight  to  embark  in 
the  ''fad"  and  hope  thereby  to  gratify  Mr.  Mendel. 

The  seed  was  sown,  the  plants  soon  appeared,  and 
having  all  they  needed  of  heat,  moisture,  and  a  kindly 
soil,  they  soon  became  giants  of  their  kind,  and  made 
showy  specimens  in  10-inch  pots.  The  finishing 
touch  in  the  way  of  cultivation  was  given  by  ranging 
them  in  a  span-roof  Melon-house,  and  training  them 
to  the  wires.  The  result  was  an  abundant  bloom 
and  a  fine  crop,  the  quality  of  the  Cotton  being 
perfect,  and  its  total  weight  12  oz. 

Then  came  the  dread  question,  What  will  he  do 
with  it  ?  But  this  question  troubled  the  gardener 
much  more  than  the  proprietor,  who  perhaps  by  that 
time  had  forgotten  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  thriving 
Cotton  plantation,  and  that  his  manager  had  harvested 
a  crop  that  may  be  described  as  the  finest  ever  seen. 
What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  Petch  was  in  the  position 
of  the  artist  as  described  by  Margaret  Fuller  : 

11  If  he  but  sees  the  half  that  he  must  do. 

Well  may  he  shade  his  eyes  from  the  far-reaching  view." 

But  a  man  of  business  does  not  waste  his  days  in 
dreaming  because,  forsooth,  he  has  lost  his  sleep 
through  restless  cogitations.  Mr.  Petch  carried  his 
twelve  ounces  of  home-grown  Cotton  to  Mr.  Charles 
Ashworth,  who  knows  all  about  Cotton,  and  he  said 
if  he  could  have  twelve  tons  or  even  twelve  hundred- 
weight of  such  quality  he  would  be  able  to  surprise 
the  world  with  something  unique  in  the  way  of  manu- 
facture. But  twelve  ounces,  ha  !  But  the  practical 
planter  was  as  ready  with  his  wit  now  as  with  his 
hands  aforetime,  and  mildly  muttered  "  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs." The  manufacturer  being  made  of  inflam- 
mable stuff,  and  the  word  uttered  being  full  of  fire, 
there   followed   a   moral    conflagration.      When   the 


place  was  cleared,  and  the  watchman  had  gone  to 
sleep,  Mr.  Ashworth  covered  the  floor  of  a  sorting- 
room  with  newspapers,  and  covered  it  with  the  precious 
cargo  of  12  oz.  of  cotton.  With  his  own  hands  he 
passed  it  through  the  centre  of  the  machine  in  which 
Cotton  is  first  punished  on  its  way  to  usefulness.  It 
matters  not  about  the  details  of  this  business,  for  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  delicate  sample  was  put  in 
the  "cop,"  or,  in  other  words,  made  into  thread. 

But  cotton  yarn  is  not  a  cotton  cloth,  and  the  best 
intentions  will  not  pave  any  place  with  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs. There  still  hung  in  the  sky  where  this 
Cotton  was  concealed  the  perplexing  question,  What 
will  he  do  with  it  ?  This  question  came  home  to 
Petch  once  more,  and  after  another  restless  night  a 
flash  of  inspiration  directed  all  his  thoughts  to  Middle- 
ton.  You  may  not  know  the  place  that  bears  so 
ambiguous  a  name.  There  is  a  Middleburg  in  the 
heart  of  Zecland,  and  a  Middlesex  somewhere  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  ;  and  as  for  a  Middlcton,  you  may 
find  it  anywhere  in  some  form  all  over  the  world. 
But  this  Middleton  is  a  sort  of  suburb  of  Manchester, 
inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  a  very  peculiar  race, 
who  live  at  the  loom  and  see  nothing  but  work,  work, 
looming  in  the  future.  They  are  usually  regarded  as 
descendants  of  the  persecuted  Protestant  artisans  who 
fled  to  this  country  to  save  their  necks  from  the 
halter  and  their  children  from  infamy,  in  days  when 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  defenders  of  the 
faith  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  devil. 
They  may  be  of  the  Huguenot  race,  and  they  may 
not  be.  They  are  industrious,  peaceable,  given  to 
fads  and  fancies;  lovers  of  flowers,  pigeons,  dogs, 
rabbits,  and  singing  birds  ;  their  sense  of  humour  is 
local  and  exclusive  :  to  the  casual  man  of  the  world 
they  appear  bigoted  and  serious  beyond  all  other 
example.  But  in  Middleton  the  textile,  as  distin- 
guished from  Middleton  the  stony,  or  Middleton  the 
muddy,  there  may  be  found  talent  in  weaving,  and  to 
Middleton  the  textiledid  Petch,  the  Cotton  planter,  go. 
And  who  should  he  go  to  but  to  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow, 
J. P.,  a  master  of  the  dialect,  a  master  of  the  arts  and 
industries,  and  a  trusted  gentleman,  respected  all, 
around,  a  proper  referee  on  any  proper  subject. 

And  so  the  cotton  crop  was  carried  to  Stake  Hill, 
and  Mr.  Barlow  became  involved  in  the  responsibili- 
ties, and  heard  a  voice  that  said,  "  What  will  he  do 
with  it  ?  " 

Then  came  a  flash  of  inspiration  to  the  new  bearer 
of  the  new  burden.  Said  Mr.  Barlow,  "  I  know  of 
but  one  man  in  the  world  who  can  work  up  this 
12-oz.  parcel  of  English-grown  Cotton.  That  man  is 
William  Heap,  a  silk  weaver,  ingenious  beyond  the 
average,  and  as  serious  and  trustful  as  all  around. 
We  will  have  William  here,  and  hear  what  he  has  to 
say  about  it." 

And  William  came  ;  an  earnest,  quiet,  serious  man, 
with  a  touch  of  suppressed  humour  that  pervaded  not 
his  face  only,  but  his  whole  frame  from  top  to  toe. 
Said  Mr.  Barlow  to  the  sweet  William,  "  I  have  a 
job  here  that  I  think  is  full  of  difficulty.  Here  are 
twelve  ounces  of  English-grown  Cotton  of  remarkably 
fine  quality,  and  we  must  make  something  of  it, 
William.  Now,  if  you  cannot  do  it,  I  think  no  man 
in  England  can  ;  what  do  you  say  to  try,  William  ?" 
The  serious  weaver  was  more  apt  with  threads  than 
words,  and  he  replied — 

"  That  is  reight,  master  ;  I'll  try  my  hand,  but  I'll 
know  fust  what  arm  to  do." 

The  business  was  explained,  and  a  handkerchief  of 
a  special  make  was  procured,  and  the  good  old 
weaver  set  to  work.  But  the  job  perplexed  him,  as 
it  might  any  man  who  had  for  half  a  century  fingered 
silk  only,  going  round  and  round  in  a  groove  like  a 
mill-horse  darkened  by  blinkers.  Yes,  he,  too,  had 
his  nights  of  tossing  and  his  days  of  woe,  and  the 
voice  cried  in  his  ears,  "  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  " 

But  he  made  the  handkerchiefs,  and  they  were  as 
like  the  pattern  as  if  an  inspired  Chinaman  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  job.  Mr.  Mendel's  monogram 
was  cleverly  worked  in  by  the  weaver  :  not  a  thread 
was  employed  that  did  not  belong  to  the  original 
parcel,  and  the  bleaching  and  finishing  were  generously 
superintended  by  Mr.  Barlow. 

And  when  all  was  done  there  remained  some  small 
samples  of  the  same  Cotton  in  the  pod,  in  the  cop, 
and  in  a  partly  manufactured  state  for  museum  pur- 
poses, while  a  box  of  tasteful  design  was  prepared  to 
receive  the  handkerchiefs.  Of  their  production  up 
to  this  time  Mr.  Mendel  knew  nothing  ;  but  when  he 
entered  his  breaklast-room  on  his  birthday  the  box 
was  on  the  table,  and  great  was  his  delight  to  be  thus 
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presented    with   a   gift    that  constituted   an  episode, 
touched  with  a  fine  poetry,  in  his  own  eventful  life. 

And  what  became  of  sweet  William  ?  He  had 
become  great  !  He  had  opened  an  imaginary  flood- 
gate in  a  new  stream  of  British  enterprise  and  industry. 
Mr.  Mendel  sent  for  him,  and  thus  unto  him  did  say  : 
11 1  have  to  thank  you  for  all  your  skill  and  care  in 
working  up  this  bit  of  home-grown  Cotton  so  taste- 
fully. I  cannot  pay  you,  but  I  should  like  to  make 
you  a  little  gift  of  any  kind  that  may  be  agreeable. 
Will  you  have  a  five-pound  note,  or  a  watch,  or  a  suit 
of  clothes  ?  " 

William  did  not  "  beat  about  the  buih  :"  he  gave 
his  mind  "right  oil"  the  reel"  for  a  suit  of  clothes, 
saying  he  and  his  missus  would  like  to  be  married, 
and  his  idea  of  happiness  was  to  be  possessed  for  the 
happy  day  of  a  green  plush  coat,  a  red  plush  vest, 
corduroy  trousers,  and  a  white  hat.  At  this  point  of 
the  story  we  feel  bound  to  cry  "Hooray  for  William 
Heap  !  "  better  known  at  Middleton  as  Billie  Yep. 

The  gorgeous  costume  was,  of  course,  provided, 
and  William  wore  them  once  as  a  kind  of  dress  re- 
hearsal preparatory  to  being  married  to  his  missus. 
And  to  complete  his  "  tog  out  "  he  mounted  a  bright 
blue  necktie,  and  finished  off  below  with  patent  boots. 
Unlike  gentlemen  who  wear  purple  and  fine  linen 
every  day,  William  carried  his  old  suit  with  him  in  a 
convenient  bundle,  and  in  due  time  appeared  as  a 
bird  of  finest  feather  on  the  railway  platform  of  his 
native  town.  Alas  !  the  penalties  of  notoriety  for 
those  who  are  not  used  to  it  !  He  was  partly  lionised 
and  partly  mobbed.  The  pressure  of  mingled  admi- 
ration, sarcasm,  and  playful  chaff,  was  too  much  for 
his  serious  head,  and  he  took  refuge  in  a  very  hos- 
pitable public-house,  hearing,  to  his  dismay,  the 
chorus  of  the  mob,  "  Hooray  for  Billie  Yep  !  " 

And  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  came  forth  a  mer- 
rier and  not  a  wiser  man.  In  fact,  he  came  forth  in 
the  careful  custody  of  a  guardian  of  the  peace,  minus 
his  white  hat,  his  bright  blue  necktie  all  awry,  and 
the  lustre  of  the  new  plush  dimmed  a  little.  But 
fate  fashioned  a  dramatic  unity  of  his  adventures.  He 
had  to  appear  before  Mr.  Justice  Barlow,  and  he 
pleaded  that  "them  cott'n  handkerchers"  had  done 
it,  and  the  tender-hearted  magistrate  inflicted  a  fine, 
and  at  the  same  time  paid  it.  Thus  the  curtain  falls 
on  the  story  of  the  English  Cotton  crop,  and  we  re- 
turn to  the  grave  question  :  Did  it  pay  ?  The  story 
proves  that  it  paid  well,  ay,  a  thousandfold.  All 
the  actors  in  the  little  drama  played  out  their  parts, 
and  were  satisfied  with  results,  for  even  Billie  was 
none  the  worse  in  the  end  for  his  ready  refuge  from 
the  pressure  of  public  admiration.  And  when  fadding 
people  work  out  their  fads  they  have  their  wages  and 
are  satisfied.  And  besides,  to  judge  the  case  by  ma- 
terial results,  Mr.  Mendel  still  possesses  a  dozen 
beautiful  handkerchiefs  manufactured  from  his  own 
English-grown  Cotton.  (From  the  Christmas  Number 
of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  which  contains  a  capital 
portrait  of  Mr.  Petch,  and  also  one  of  "  Billie  Yep.") 


BULBOUS  PLANTS  FOR  POTS. 

Foremost  in  value  for  pot  cultivation  are  the 
Japanese  Lilies,  than  which  a  finer  class  of  plants 
are  not  in  existence,  and  if  the  Rose  had  not  been 
dubbed  the  queen  of  flowers  that  titular  honour  must 
of  right  have  belonged  to  the  Lily,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  regal  in  the  floral  world  than  L.  auratum,  with  its 
stately  stems  and  magnificent  blooms,  so  exquisitely 
marked  and  so  deliciously  scented.  Then  again  there 
is  L.  candidum,  unrivalled  for  its  snowy  white,  and 
the  spotless  purity  of  its  petals,  and  the  lancifolium 
section,  all  of  which  are  chaste  and  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful in  their  soft  colour  and  finish.  For  growing  in 
pots  the  above-mentioned  Lilies  are  invaluable,  and 
the  more  so  that  they  can  be  grown  by  any  one  having 
only  a  pit  or  frame,  as  all  they  require  is  simply 
shelter,  not  so  much  from  frost  as  rain,  too  much  of 
which  saturates  the  soil,  injures  the  roots,  and  often 
causes  the  bulbs  to  suffer  and  rot.  To  obviate  these 
evils  drainage  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  to  ensure 
this  being  free  and  open  the  crocks  should  be  carefully 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  intended  to  receive 
them,  and  then  covered  thinly  over  with  moss.  This 
will  prevent  the  soil  running  or  working  down  among 
the  interstices,  and  thus  ensure  a  free  and  quick  passage 
for  the  water,  which  then  moistens  the  ball  and  leaves 
it  sweet  and  wholesome  for  the  fibres  to  feed  on. 

In  the  shifting  of  Lilies  from  one  pot  to  another 
much  dexterity  and  skill  are  needed  in  handling,  as 
great  damage  may  soon  be  done  by  bruising  or 
breaking  the  roots,  which,  when  at  all  advanced,  are 


very  tender  and  brittle.  The  safest  way  to  handle 
the  plants  when  turned  out  of  their  pots  is  to  lay 
them  down  on  their  sides,  on  the  bench,  as  then  the 
old  crocks  and  loose  soil  may  be  picked  out  with  a 
sharp-pointed  stick  without  much  disturbing  the  roots 
or  snapping  them  off.  This  part  attended  to  and 
prepared,  the  next  thing  is  to  remove  the  effete  soil 
at  the  top,  and  in  doing  this  the  old  stems  should  be 
pulled  clean  out  of  the  bulbs,  which  will  then  be  left 
clear  and  all  ready  to  go  into  a  size  larger  pot.  In 
putting  them  in  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  low 
down,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  top-dressing  when  the  Lily 
stems  are  high,  as  then  they  form  feeders  around  the 
base,  and  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  plants  if  these  have  nice 
sods  they  can  lay  hold  of  to  help  them  in  the  work  of 
unfolding  and  perfecting  their  flowers.  The  soil  that 
suits  Lilies  best  is  very  turfy  loam  and  peat  in  about 
equal  parts,  and  this  mixture  should  be  used  some- 
what rough,  and  not  pressed  down  over-firm.  When 
potted  the  proper  situation  for  Lilies  is  a  cold  pit  or 
frame,  where  they  can  be  stood  on  a  hard  coal-ash 
bottom  impervious  to  worms,  which,  if  they  get  into 
the  pots  work  sad  mischief  by  getting  among  the 
scales  and  piercing  and  eating  the  bulbs.  If  any 
danger  of  these  creatures  entering  is  apprehended  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  stand  the  pots  on  slates,  as  then  the 
way  is  blocked,  and  they  are  effectually  shut  out.  If 
the  soil  at  the  time  of  potting  is  moderately  moist,  as 
it  should  be,  no  water  will  be  required  till  the  young 
shoots  appear,  and  after  that  for  some  time  on  till 
growth  becomes  more  active  it  is  necessary  to  admi- 
nister it  with  caution,  as  the  plants  take  little  up  till 
they  have  a  fair  length  of  stem  and  plenty  of  leafage. 
To  keep  them  dwarf  and  sturdy  the  lights  should  be 
tilted  whenever  the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild  and 
favourable,  and  on  sunny  warm  days  it  is  advisable  to 
take  them  off  altogether,  which  will  gradually  harden 
the  plants  and  fit  them  for  standing  out  in  the  open. 
This  they  will  safely  do  by  the  end  of  May  if  a  shel- 
tered situation  be  chosen,  and  they  have  a  mat  or  a 
few  evergreen  branches  laid  on  rails  above  them  by 
night,  as  frost  is  apt  to  nip  the  young  tender  tops. 
If  any  are  wanted  early  they  may  be  slowly  brought 
on  under  glass,  but  Lilies  are  impatient  of  heat,  and 
do  not  bear  forcing,  although  L.  auratum  will  stand 
more  of  it  than  most  others,  but  with  warmth  they 
must  always  have  plenty  of  air,  or  they  become  etio- 
lated and  weak. 

During  summer,  and  up  to  the  period  of  flowering, 
Lilies  are  greatly  benefited  by  liquid  manure,  which, 
however,  should  not  be  given  strong,  but  clear,  weak, 
and  often,  as  then  there  is  no  fear  of  injuring  the  deli- 
cate rootlets,  the  tips  of  which  soon  suffer  if  they 
come  in  contact  with  powerful  stimulants.  Next  in 
importance  to  growing  Lilies  is  the  caring  for  them 
after  they  have  done  blooming— a  time  when  they 
should  be  stood  out,  and  have  the  balls  kept  just 
moist  by  occasional  watering  till  the  plants  go  quietly 
and  naturally  to  rest,  when  the  stems  may  be  cut 
away,  and  the  pots  turned  on  their  sides  till  they  are 
taken  in  for  the  winter  ready  for  the  re-potting  again. 
Next  in  point  of  merit  to  Lilies  for  pot  culture  are 
Gladiolus,  which,  dropped  in  among  other  plants  on 
a  stage  so  as  to  stand  with  their  heads  clear  out,  are 
grand  and  striking,  especially  those  of  the  gandavensis 
section,  which  have  tall,  noble  spikes,  and  afford  great 
variety  in  colour.  The  different  varieties  of  ramosus, 
though  not  so  showy,  are  equally  useful,  as  they  come 
in  much  earlier,  have  neat,  beautifully  marked  blooms, 
and  are  very  valuable  for  cutting,  as  the  spikes,  being 
small,  are  just  the  thing  for  vases,  and  the  flowers 
continue  to  open,  and  last  long  in  water.  The  bulbs 
of  the  first-mentioned  being  large,  and  the  plants 
strong,  should  he  potted  one  in  a  pot,  the  most  suit- 
able size  being  7-inch,  which  is  quite  large  enough  to 
hold  six  of  the  ramosus  kind,  and  afford  the  roots 
plenty  of  room.  The  most  suitable  soil  for  Gladiolus 
is  one  similar  to  that  recommended  for  Lilies,  and  in 
potting  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  each  bulb  a  pinch 
of  sand,  which  helps  very  materially  in  keeping  them 
in  a  sound,  healthy  condition.  February  or  March  is 
quite  time  enough  to  pot  the  late  flowering  sorts,  but 
the  early  kinds  should  be  potted  at  once  and  stood  in 
a  cold  frame  where  they  can  come  slowly  on. 

Tritonia  aurea  is  quite  unique  in  its  way,  and  con- 
trasts well  with  the  brilliant  Gladiolus,  wilh  which  it 
helps  to  make  a  fine  show  in  the  autumn.  To  have 
fine  pots  of  this  Tritonia  store  pots  should  be  at 
once  shaken  out  and  the  largest  bulbs  selected,  a 
dozen  or  so  of  which  will  be  enough  to  place  in 
an  8-inch  pot,  and  about  half  that  number  in  one 
that  is  smaller.     The  same  treatment  that  is  requisite 


for  the  Gladiolus  suits  the  Tritonia  well,  but  being 
subject  to  red-spider  on  the  leaf,  the  plants  do  best 
during  the  summer  if  they  are  plunged  in  cocoa-fibre 
or  other  similar  material  out  in  the  open,  as  there  they 
get  the  rains  and  night  dews,  which  are  a  great  help  in 
keeping  the  foliage  healthy  and  clean. 

Lachenalias  are  also  charming  for  pots,  and  come 
in  admirably  for  the  embellishment  of  greenhouses, 
which  they  enliven  considerably  early  in  spring. 
Why  many  fail  with  these  is  in  giving  them  heat, 
which  they  will  not  stand,  and,  therefore,  any 
attempt  at  forcing  is  sure  to  bring  them  up  weak 
and  spoil  them  for  blooming.  Where  they  do  best 
is  on  shelves  at  the  back  of  pits,  or  in  houses  where 
they  can  be  stood  up  near  the  glass  and  have  plenty 
of  air,  and  when  growing  freely  or  flowering  they 
require  plenty  of  water  and  an  occasional  soaking  of 
liquid  manure.  Lachenalias  require  a  light,  rich, 
sandy  soil,  and  to  be  kept  growing  on  for  a  time 
after  they  have  done  blooming,  that  the  bulbs  may 
reach  their  full  size,  when  they  should  be  allowed  to 
ripen  off  gradually,  and  then  kept  dry  till  the  autumn 
— a  season  when  they  need  re-potting  again.   J,  S. 


CLYFFE    HALL,    WILTS. 

Clyffe  Hall,  Market  Lavington,  Wilts,  the 
residence  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay,  is  a  small  but  very 
pleasant  and  conveniently  situated  estate,  lying  some 
six  miles  from  Devizes,  and  near  to  what  was  once 
the  thriving  town  of  Market  Lavington,  so  called  as 
being  a  market  centre,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
West  Lavington.  Market  Lavington  is  not  so  im- 
portant a  place  as  it  was  formerly,  but  it  is  large 
enough  to  almost  rank  as  a  small  town,  and  not  a 
great  distance  from  the  commencement  in  that  district 
of  the  famed  Salisbury  Plain, 

The  house  is  close  to  the  road  from  Devizes  to 
Lavington,  and  there  is  a  belt  of  fine  trees  screening 
it  from  the  highway.  The  mansion  belongs  to  the 
Radnor  family,  and  it  bears  date  about  1750.  It  is  a 
good  square  building  of  the  Italian  order  of  architec- 
ture, and  stands  in  somewhat  restricted  though 
pleasant  pleasure  grounds.  The  gardens,  gardener's 
residence,  and  homestead,  are  all  contiguous  ;  and 
Mr.  James  Lye,  the  well-known  Fuchsia  raiser  and  ex- 
hibitor, is  both  gardener  and  steward.  In  the  grounds 
are  very  fine  examples  of  Limes,  Beech,  Scotch  Fir, 
Oak,  and  Elm,  the  last  two  very  fine  ;  Horse  Chest- 
nut, &c.  A  portion  of  the  park,  perhaps  the  best 
part  of  it,  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  public 
highroad  from  the  mansion,  close  to  the  Manor  House, 
which  is  in  the  occupation  of  the  Right  Hon.  E.  P. 
Bouverie.  The  pleasure-grounds  are  small,  but  there 
are  a  few  good  coniferous  plants  dotted  about  on  the 
lawns,  also  a  fine  specimen  or  two  of  the  evergreen 
Oak.  On  the  left  of  the  drive  is  a  raised  border  against 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  kitchen  garden,  containing  a 
good  assortment  of  hardy  plants  and  annuals,  of  a 
bright  and  effective  character.  Behind  the  plants  is  a 
line  of  trained  Plum  and  other  fruit  trees.  There 
is  an  old-fashioned  flower  garden  in  front  of  the 
mansion,  which  Mr.  Lye  keeps  very  gay  with  bedding 
plants  ;  and  there  are  pretty  creeping  and  other  plants 
against  the  verandah  to  the  house.  It  is  a  charming 
spot,  quiet,  secluded,  and  peaceful,  full  of  the  beauties 
of  the  country  which  abound  on  every  hand. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  on  the  right  of  the  mansion, 
and  is  enclosed  wilh  walls  on  the  east,  south,  and 
west  sides  ;  buildings  on  the  homestead  making  up 
the  northern  boundary  line.  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  Apricots,  do  well  on  the  walls,  but  not  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.  There  is  a  small  Peach-house  in 
which  some  good  fruit  is  produced  ;  and  a  good  lean-to 
plant-house,  in  which  Mr.  Lye  grows  his  fine  specimen 
Fuchsias,  Petunias,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  &c.  The 
kitchen  garden  is  well  cultivated,  and  good  crops  of 
several  kinds  of  vegetables  are  found  therein.  As  a 
raiser  and  cultivator  of  Potatos,  Mr.  Lye  is  already 
known,  his  Favourite  and  Wiltshire  Snowllake  being 
leading  exhibition  kinds  ;  the  Ia>l  named  is  an  excel- 
lent main-crop  variety  of  the  Victoria  type.  Several 
seedlings  are  being  grown,  and  they  arc  of  a  decidedly 
promising  character  ;  one,  named  Paragon,  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  Teach  Blow  and  Red  Emperor,  is 
a  round  variety,  wilh  a  red  skin  banded  wilh  white, 
handsome  in  appearance,  early,  of  a  dwarf  habit  of 
growth,  and  a  good  cropper.  Wiltshire  Giant  is  a 
tine  looking  red  kidney,  raised  between  Bountiful  and 
Late  Rose,  but  with  the  rich  colour  of  the  former 
parent,  white  flesh,  large,  good  cropper  and  quality. 
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An  unnamed  white  kidney,  linted  with  purple  about 
the  eyes,  is  a  supposed  seedling  from  Scammell's 
Glory,  early,  dwarf  top,  good  cropper  and  quality.  A 
handsome  round  variety  in  the  way  of  Peach  Blow  is 
very  handsome  in  appearance,  dwarf  haulm,  and  a 
good  bearer. 

In  a  supplementary  kitchen  garden  Mr.  Lye  had  .1 
tine  piece  of  his  Favourite  Pea,  one  of  the  varieties 
recently  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  of  merit  by 
the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  grown  at  Chiswick.  It  is  a  very  fine 
and  prolific  variety,  with  long  curved  pods  that  pro- 
duce ten  or  twelve  fine  Peas  ;  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  5  feet,  and  promises  to  make  an  excellent  market 
variety.  Choice  stocks  of  vegetables  are  grown  by 
Mr.  Lye  with  great  success,  and  he  is  a  most  success- 
ful cultivator  also  of  Mangels,  Swedes,  Carrots,  &c, 
as  the  prize  lists  of  the  local  agricultural  societies 
testify. 

It  is  the  splendid  Fuchsias  that  Mr.  Lye  grows  that 
makes  Clyrt'e  Hall  famous.  He  has  been  termed  the 
champion  Fuchsia  grower  of  the  West  of  England,  and 
not  without  good  cause.  His  plants  are  well  known 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Devizes,  Bath,  Trowbridge, 
Chippenham,  and  other  horticultural  societies  of  the 
district.  This  season  his  specimens  have  been  very  fine, 
the  largest  averaging  S  feet  in  height,  clothed  with  fine 
loliage,  large,  green,  and  healthy,  and  on  this  a  per- 
fect robe  of  beautiful  flowers.  There  are  many  who 
might  take  exception  to  Mr.  Lye's  mode  of  training — 
that  it  is  too  formal  in  shape.  He  may  be  said  to 
lake  the  sugar-loaf  as  his  pattern,  and  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  style.  The  branches  are 
brought  downwards  and  tied  in  to  the  frame  of  the 
plant  till  they  cover  it,  and  the  lowermost  branches 
feather  downwards  and  hide  the  pots.  There  is  a 
great  advantage  in  this  method  in  the  case  of  plants 
grown  for  exhibition  purposes— that  they  travel  so 
much  better,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Lye  grows  specially  for  exhibition.  Those  who  have 
to  convey  large  plants  of  Fuchsias  to  and  from  the 
place  of  exhibition,  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep 
the  flowers  from  whipping  against  each  other  and 
getting  spoiled.  To  prevent  this,  not  a  few  con- 
trivances have  been  resorted  to,  and  one  of  these 
was  the  provision  of  a  covering  of  network  to  fit 
over  the  plants,  and  keep  all  secure.  This  failed 
in  its  purpose.  Mr.  Lye,  by  tying  the  bunches  of 
flowers  down  close  to  the  leaves,  actually  reduces 
danger  by  travel  to  a  minimum,  for  the  flowers  cannot 
whip  against  each  other,  and  the  plants  are  in  no 
danger  of  pressing  against  each  other  when  placed  in 
a  van.  When  Fuchsias  are  thoroughly  well  grown 
and  bloomed,  the  way  in  which  they  are  trained  or 
tied-out  is  a  matter  of  but  small  moment. 

During  a  good  part  of  July  and  August,  Mr.  Lye's 
plants  are  stood  in  a  cool  place  on  an  ash  bottom, 
with  a  rude  covering  of  canvas  arranged  so  as  to  keep 
the  sun  from  falling  on  the  plants,  but  not  excluding 
side  li"ht  and  a  free  'current  of  air.  Mr.  Lye  has 
some  thirty  fine  specimens  growing  in  from  15  to 
18-inch  pots.  The  last  shift  was  given  about  the  end 
of  June.  On  no  consideration  are  the  plants  allowed 
to  suffer  for  want  of  water,  and  consequently  they  are 
very  carefully  looked  after.  Out  of  the  thirty  speci- 
mens grown  this  season  by  Mr.  Lye,  all  but  two  or 
three  were  of  his  own  raising. 

As  a  raiser  of  Fuchsias,  Mr.  J.  Lye  has  been  very 
successful.  Disappointed  as  a  cultivator  for  show 
purposes  with  many  of  the  new  varieties  raised  and 
distributed,  he  set  himself  to  produce  varieties  of  a 
free,  vigorous  and  compact  growth,  combined  with 
profuse  flowering  and  a  fine  quality  of  blossom. 
The  fact  that  the  new  flowers  Mr.  Lye  has  distributed 
from  time  to  time  are  being  grown  for  exhibition  in 
his  own  district,  is  a  good  proof  of  their  fitness  for  the 
purpose.  He  had  this  season  in  bloom  a  few  fine  new 
varieties,  that  it  is  his  intention  to  distribute  during 
the  autumn  and  spring  of  next  year  ;  these  varieties 
are  Ellen  Lye,  white  tube  and  sepals,  deep  pink 
corolla,  margined  with  orange-rose  ;  stout,  fine  shape, 
and  excellent  habit.  Mrs.  Bright,  white  tube  and 
sepals,  clear  [orange-scarlet  corolla;  good  habit,  very 
free  ;  an  extra  fine  variety  for  show  and  decorative 
purposes.  Mrs.  King,  white  tube  and  sepals,  rich 
carmine  corolla  dashed  with  pink,  which  expands  with 
age  ;  good  habit,  very  free  and  fine ;  Harriet  Lye, 
creamy-white  tube  and  sepals,  lilac-pink  corolla 
edged  with  carmine,  fine  form,  very  free,  and  ex- 
cellent habit.  Lye's  Rival,  bright  red  tube  and  sepals, 
rich  violet-purple  corolla,  a  wonderfully  free  variety, 
flowering  in  large  clusters  at  the  points  of  the  shoots, 


excellent  habit.  Mr.  Lye  regards  this  as  the  best 
dark  Fuchsia  he  has  yet  raised.  Lye's  Freedom, 
creamy-white  tube  and  sepals,  magenta-pink  corolla, 
wonderfully  free,  close  habit,  excellent  grower  ; 
capital  variety  for  exhibition  purposes.  Henry 
Brooks,  coral-red  tvibe  and  sepals,  fine  plum-purple 
corolla  ;  large,  well  shaped,  and  very  fine  ;  excellent 
free  habit,  a  fine  variety  for  show  and  decorative 
purposes  ;  and  Thomas  King,  pale  soft  coral-red 
tube  and  sepals,  broad  and  fine  ;  rich  deep  purple 
corolla,  sometimes  heavily  striped  with  pale  red ; 
very  fine  habit,  wonderfully  free,  and  excellent  for 
show  purposes. 

Other  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Lye  are  Favourite,  a 
very  fine  light  variety ;  Beauty  of  the  West,  light, 
very  rich  and  well  formed  corolla  ;  Pink  Perfection, 
light,  very  large  and  free  flowering  ;  Final,  brilliant 
red  tube  and  sepals,  deep  purple  corolla,  very  free 
and  good  habit,  a  capital  exhibition  variety  ;  Charm- 
ing, a  very  fine  dark  ;  Elegance,  large,  dark,  very 
fine  ;  Mr.  Hooper  Taylor,  red  tube  and  sepals,  rich 
blue  corolla,  very  free,  excellent  for  exhibition  ;  Boun- 
tiful, red  tube  and  sepals,  dark  purple  corolla,  beauti- 
ful shape  and  excellent  habit  J  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay, 
dark  ;  Mrs.  Hooper  Taylor,  a  beautiful  light  variety  of 
fine  shape  ;  Star  of  the  West,  very  fine,  light ;  and 
Miss  Welsh,  a  very  pretty  pale  variety  also. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Mr.  Lye  produce 
these  fine  specimen  Fuchsias  ?  He  replies  by  saying 
that  he  finds  the  best  way  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
good  specimens  is  to  select  plants  propagated  in 
March  or  April,  selecting  the  strongest  and  most 
healthy,  potting  them  in  a  compost  made  up  of 
mellow  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sea-sand,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  if  not  silver-sand,  and  then  place  them  in  a 
bottom-heat,  say  65°.  As  soon  as  the  roots  fill  the 
pots  a  shift  into  a  larger  size  is  given,  and  suc- 
cessional  shifts  are  given  up  to  the  first  week  in  June. 
All  the  buds  are  removed  from  the  plants  as  they 
appear,  up  to  the  first  week  in  August,  when  they 
are  permitted  to  flower.  About  the  third  week  in 
October  the  plants  are  cut  back  to  the  shape  required, 
in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  good  specimens 
for  another  season,  and  when  this  is  done  the  plants 
are  kept  dry  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  in  order  to  check 
the  flow  of  sap,  and  then  a  little  water  is  given  to 
induce  growth,  say  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  as  this  preserves  the  old  wood  by  en- 
couraging a  flow  of  sap.  The  plants  are  then  kept  in 
a  cool  house  all  the  winter,  giving  them  but  little 
water  until  the  first  or  second  week  in  August, 
when  they  are  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil,  and  re- 
potted in  a  new  compost  made  up  of  three  parts  of 
good  loam  and  a  fourth  part  of  well  decomposed 
cow-manure,  and  the  same  quantity  of  leaf-mould, 
adding  sand  enough  to  keep  the  mixture  well  open. 
If  large  specimens  are  required,  the  plants  are  re- 
potted as  soon  as  the  pots  are  pretty  well  filled  with 
roots.  About"  the  first  week  in  June  the  plants  are 
placed  in  the  open  air,  on  a  sheltered  border,  and 
well  syringed  every  day  during  hot  weather,  to  keep 
down-red  spider,  &c.,  and  they  are  kept  pinched  back 
till  some  seven  or  eight  weeks  before  required  for 
exhibition.  A  good  deal  depends  on  the  variety,  as 
some  require  a  little  more  time  ihan  others. 

Liquid  manure  is  applied  at  this  stage  (cow-manure 
is  preferred,  with  a  little  soot  put  in  it),  and  it  should 
soak  well  for  ten  days  or  so  before  using  ;  a  good 
dose  of  this  is  given  once  a  week.  It  is  surprising 
what  growth  a  Fuchsia  will  make  in  a  season,  as 
plants  cut  back  almost  to  the  ground  have  sent  up 
central  shoots  5  and  6  feet  in  length,  and  of  these 
splendid  plants  have  been  made.  The  specimens 
shown  by  Mr.  Lye  vary  from  eighteen  months  to 
six  or  seven  years  of  age  ;  beyond  that  age  they  are 
not  of  much  service  for  exhibition  purposes.  A  plant  in 
the  full  flush  of  robust  development  will  reach  a  height 
of  9  feet.  It  is  Mr.  Lye's  conviction  that  his  plants 
have  been,  this  season,  the  best  he  has  ever  grown, 
and  he  attributes  this  mainly  to  the  fact  that  he  cul- 
tivates varieties  of  his  own  raising  that  are,  in  every 
respect,  suitable  for  show  and  decorative  purposes. 

And  not  less  successful  is  Mr.  Lye  in  the  cultivation 
of  Petunias  and  zonal  Pelargoniums  for  exhibition 
purposes.  He  has  an  excellent  strain  of  Petunias, 
which  he  grows  to  a  fine  size,  training  them  to  oval- 
shaped  wire  trellises,  which  are  covered  with  flowers. 
He  has  raised  a  few  excellent  bedding  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, which  deserve  to  be  known  much  more 
widely  than  they  appear  to  be.  One,  named  Lustrous, 
has  a  dwarf,  compact,  and  yet  free  habit,  and  throws 
large  and  symmetrical  trusses  of  rich  crimson  flowers 


of  good  shape.  Another,  mmed  Climax,  is  a  pretty 
pink  variety,  good  in  habit,  very  free,  and  a  capital 
bedder.  These,  among  others,  are  in  the  flower 
garden  at  ClylTe  Hall,  and  they  are  highly  effective, 
and  deservedly  admired. 

ClylTe  Hall  is  one  of  those  places  where  some 
things  are  done  exceptionally  well,  and  where  much 
can  be  learned.  It  is  a  place  one  leaves  with  regret, 
for  one  is  there  brought  face  to  face  with  a  cul- 
tivator who  knows  and  does  his  work  thoroughly. 
What  Mr.  Lye  can  do  so  well  can  surely  be  done  in 
great  part  by  others,  and  were  his  cultural  process 
applied  more  generally  to  F'uchsias,  something  would 
be  done  towards  lessening  the  force  of  the  reproach, 
that  Fuchsias  are,  as  a  rule,  about  the  worst  grown  of 
the  plants  seen  at  exhibitions.  D. 


J'toniata'    J'toroqra. 


Carnations  and  Picotees.— The  SPOT.— Mr. 
Douglas  informs  ihe  public  in  general  and  the  enthu- 
siastic amateur  in  Wales,  that  he  has  never  seen  spot 
in  his  own  collection,  nor  in  that  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  or 
Mr.  Turner  of  Slough,  Turning  to  the  pages  of  a 
book  on  hardy  florists'  flowers,  in  the  Calendar  of 
Operations  for  January  it  is  thus  written — "Any 
leaves  that  become  yellow  or  much  spotted  should  be 
removed  with  a  pair  of  scissors. "  [This  does  not  prove 
Mr.  Douglas' statement  to  be  contrary  to  fact.  Ed,] 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  writing  from  Derby  in  the  year 
1S56,  amongst  other  hints,  says  "  they  are  prolific  of 
evil — almost,  indeed,  the  only  evil  to  be  dreaded,  as 
'spot'  is  their  certain  attendant.  Incipient  spot  is  less 
prevalent  than  we  have  known  it  for  years,  notwith- 
standing we  grow  several  varieties  peculiarly  liable  to 
its  attacks."  The  Slough  collection  has  not  been  for  all 
time  free  from  "spot"  to  my  certain  knowledge.  Any 
grower  of  these,  my  favourite  flowers,  who  has  not  had 
any  "spotted"  varieties  during  the  winter  months 
has  been  much  more  fortunate  than  myself  and  other 
growers  of  my  acquaintance,  extending  over  a  period 
of  many  years.  North  Norfolk, 

Auriculas  Grown  in  Scotland  but  Less 
Known  Elsewhere. — The  Auricula,  the  pet  of  our 
forefathers,  is  fast  growing  into  favour.  It  thoroughly 
deserves  its  popularity,  on  account  of  its  many  estim- 
able qualities  and  exquisite  beauty.  It  has  no 
pride  about  it.  Give  it  pure  air  and  shelter  from  the 
storms  of  winter,  and  it  will  gladden  the  sight  of  the 
humblest  cottager  in  his  homely  frame,  as  well  as  the 
Squire  in  his  elegant  plant-house.  We  know  no  other 
flower  which  takes  such  a  hold  of  the  heart  of  the 
grower  as  the  Auricula.  He  has  a  lively  interest  in 
his  collection  all  the  year  round.  He  knows  all  his 
plants  by  the  head,  as  the  shepherd  knows  his  flock, 
because  if  he  wants  them  to  thrive  he  must  frequently 
have  each  one  in  his  hand,  eyeing  them  lovingly, 
cleaning  them  carefully,  handling  them  tenderly. 
As  we  have  already  said,  he  must  shield  them  from 
cutting  blasts  and  pitiless  showers,  yet  provide  them 
with  plenty  of  pure  air  and  the  softest  of  water.  All 
his  care  is  amply  repaid  when  they  flower  and  appear 
as  gay  and  lovely  as  beauties  at  a  ball.  Every  plant, 
too,  has  its  own  history  and  associations.  This  is 
the  gift  of  a  dear  and  valued  friend  ;  that  is  the  soli- 
tary offset  of  a  plant  which  you  have  possessed  for 
many  a  year,  and  which  stubbornly  refuses  to  grant 
you  more  ;  another  you  have  nursed  back  from  the 
gates  of  death  to  vigorous  life  by  assiduous  attention  ; 
and  yet  another  is  so  scarce  as  not  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money,  and  which  you  have  long  looked  for  with 
all  the  keenness  of  the  book-hunter  for  3  rare  old 
volume,  and  at  last  your  reward  has  come  by  the  gift 
of  a  friend  of  the  much  desired  plant.  For  twenty 
years  I  endeavoured  to  procure  a  plant  of  a  scarce 
variety  without  success,  till  at  last  I  received  it  as  a 
precious  gift  from  an  esteemed  friend  and  enthu- 
siastic grower.  How  much  that  plant  will  be 
cherished  and  cared  for  only  an  Auricula  lover 
knows.  This  year  has  been  more  prolific  than  usual 
in  Auricula  literature,  some  of  it  valuable,  much  of  it 
worthless.  This,  however,  shows  how  rapidly  the 
flower  is  again  growing  in  favour.  Those  who  are 
newly  struck  with  a  liking  for  the  Auricula  and  with- 
out much  experience,  yet  willing  to  learn,  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  difference  of  opinion  as 
regards  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  flower,     Look 
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for  instance  at  the  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  proper 
time  to  re-pot.  Some  hold  May  to  be  the  proper 
month,  others  June,  others  July,  and  some  go  in  for 
August.  Now  the  fact  is,  re-potting  may  be  done 
from  June  up  to  the  end  of  September,  and  I  can 
testify  from  my  own  experience  that  more  than  once  I 
have  re-potted  my  whole  stock  in  September,  and  the 
plants  did  as  well  as  when  they  were  potted  in  June  or 
July.  Seasons  vary,  and  all  Auricula  growers  do  not 
live  in  the  same  latitudes,  therefore  no  strict  rule  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  re-potting,  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  better  to  be  somewhat  late  than  too  early. 
If  the  young  grower  will  apply  his  own  common  sense, 
based  on  the  observation  of  the  needs  and  habits  of 
his  plants  as  he  grows  in  experience,  both  as  to  the 
soil  and  the  season  of  re-potting,  he  will  not  go  far 
astray.  To  the  man  just  forming  a  collection  I  would 
say,  Do  not  be  a  too  anxious  inquirer  after  varieties 
named  in  prize  lists  and  those  high-priced  in  cata- 
logues, spending  time  and  money  in  trying  to  procure 
the  most  eminent  kinds.  First  get  what  you  can  of 
those  that  are  plentiful  ;  bide  your  time,  and  the  others 
will  follow,  and  never  refuse  a  plant  however  small.  I 
am  not  of  those  who  think  that  there  are  many  varie- 
ties not  worth  growing.  In  all  my  experience — which 
is  both  large  and  long — I  never  yet  saw  the  named- 
variety  which  I  would  not  grow.  Some  kinds  might 
not  have  the  classic  perfection  of  the  florists'  model 
bloom,  but  they  always  had  some  point  of  beauty  to 
recommend  them.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  somewhere  a 
correspondent  complaining  of  the  trouble  he  had  with 
his  Auriculas,  and  on  that  account  he  was  thinking 
of  giving  up  growing  them.  Why,  to  the  real  lover 
of  the  "  bonnie  gems,"  the  trouble  in  many  ways  con- 
stitutes the  pleasure  he  has  in  growing  his  collection. 
Of  course,  greenfly  will  come  upon  them  ;  they  will 
require  watering,  re-potting,  airing,  and  many  other 
little  attentions,  which  should  be  ungrudgingly  given 
them.  By  frequent  handling,  affording  plenty  of  air, 
and  proper  watering,  the  greenfly  may  be  extirpated. 
I  do  not  believe  there  are  this  year  a  score  of  green- 
flies on  all  my  plants,  just  because  they  are  not 
allowed  to  obtain  a  footing. 

But,  as  this  is  not  intended  to  be  a  cultural  paper, 
I  will  now  endeavour  to  carry  out  an  idea  which  has 
been  in  my  mind  for  some  time.  It  occurred  to  me 
this  spring  when  my  frames  were  full  of  plants  in 
bloom  that  it  might  interest  some  Auricula  growers  to 
have  descriptions  of  several  of  those  grown  in  Scot- 
land but  less  known  elsewhere  than  they  deserve  to 
be.  The  descriptions  were  noted  when  the  blooms 
were  at  their  best,  and  may  be  depended  upon  as  being 
correct  according  to  my  judgment.  Of  course  it  is  quite 
possible  that  another  grower  might  see  them  with 
different  eyes,  and  therefore  the  estimates  of  their 
merits  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  from 
my  point  of  view.  And  first  let  me  introduce  a 
number  of  seedlings  raised  by  G.  B.  Simpson,  Esq., 
Broughty  Ferry,  of  which  the  world  as  yet  knows 
little.  Mr.  Simpson's  name  will  be  familiar  to  some 
as  the  raiser  of  May  Morning,  but  he  has  now  many 
better  seedlings  than  it,  some  of  which  I  will  describe, 
but  before  doing  so  I  may  mention  that  as  Mr.  Simp- 
son is  fondest  of,  and  devotes  most  attention  to,  the 
white-edged  varieties,  there  is  a  certain  family  like- 
ness about  his  seedlings  though  they  are  sufficiently 
distinct  to  warrant  their  several  names. 

Simpson's  Charles  Clark,  a  seedling  of  1865,  is  a 
grey-edge  of  good  proportions  and  excellent  shape, 
and  it  has  a  large  and  stately  truss.  The  ground  colour 
is  almost  black,  but  here  and  there  it  runs  a  little  too 
far  into  the  edge.  The  paste  is  clear  and  dense,  but 
not  quite  circular,  the  tube  palish,  and  the  foliage 
green.  This  is  a  very  striking  flower,  which  will 
at  once  attract  the  eye  in  any  collection. 

Simpson's  President,  a  seedling  of  1865,  is  a  white- 
edge  of  fine  shape,  but  with  the  edge  colour  rather 
narrow.  The  ground  colour  is  purplish-violet,  the 
paste  clear  and  well-defined  and  the  throat  a  fine 
lemon  colour.  The  flower  is  smooth  as  a  rule  though 
now  and  then  a  pip  will  come  crumpled.  The  foliage 
is  white  and  beautiful. 

Simpson's  Catherine  (Irace,  a  seedling  of  1S69,  is  a 
remarkably  neat  and  pretty  white-edge  with  a  ground 
colour  of  violet-purple,  a  clear  and  circular  paste,  and 
a  throat  of  darkish  lemon  hue.  It  has  a  fine  light 
green  foliage  slightly  sprinkled  with  farina. 

Simpson's  The  Queen,  a  seedling  of  1S71,  is  a  very 
strikine  white-edge,  of  fine  substance,  with  a  flat  and 
circular  flower,  and  with  all  the  parts  well  propor- 
tioned. The  ground  colour  is  a  velvety-purple,  the 
paste  is  solid  and  circular,  and  the  throat  is  a  palish 


lemon.     The  foliage  is  green,  and  the  plant  is  a  very 
free  grower. 

Simpson's  Mrs.  Simpson,  a  seedling  of  1878,  is  a 
fine  white-edged  flower  of  good  substance,  with  the 
parts  well  proportioned.  It  grows  to  a  large  size, 
and  throws  up  a  fine  truss.  The  ground  colour  is 
violet-purple,  the  paste  smooth,  dense,  and  all  but 
circular,  the  tube  palish,  and  the  edge  very  regular. 
The  foliage  is  green,  sprinkled  with  dust. 

Simpson's  Eleanor,  a  seedling  of  1874,  is  a  white- 
edge  of  good  size,  flat,  and  circular  in  shape,  and  of 
firm  substance.  The  paste  is  solid  and  good,  though 
not  quite  circular,  and  the  ground  colour  a  transparent 
violet-purple.  The  parts  are  well  proportioned,  and 
the  plant  is  a  fine  trusser.  The  tube  is  palish  lemon, 
and  the  foliage  white. 

Simpson's  Florence,  a  seedling  of  1869,  is  a  flower 
of  fine  shape,  with  a  pure  white  edge.  The  paste  is 
good  and  circular,  and  the  ground  colour  crimson- 
purple.  The  tube  is  palish  in  colour,  the  foliage 
white,  and  the  plant  is  a  very  free  grower. 

Simpson's  Robert  John  is  a  beautiful  grey-edge, 
generally  of  faultless  shape,  though  sometimes  a  pip 
will  come  a  little  crumpled.  The  paste  is  good,  the 
ground  colour  violet-blue,  and  the  tube  very  pale. 
It  is  a  robust  grower,  and  has  fine  green  foliage, 
sprinkled  sparsely  with  dust.  J.  M.,  Mains,  by 
Dundee. 

{To  be  eonttmted.) 
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Hogg,  Robert,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  99,  St.  George's  Road,  S.W. 
Loder,  E.  Giles,  Floore,  Weedon,  Northamptonshire. 
Lowe,  Dr.,  Wimbledon. 

Lynch,  R.  Irwin,  A.L.S.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 
Mangles,  J.  H.,  Valewood,  HasJemere. 

Masters,  Maxwell  T.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Mount  Avenue,  Ealing,  W. 
McLachlan,  R.,  F.L.S.,  Lime  Grove,  Lewisham. 
Moore,  Thos.,  F.L.S.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Murray,  G.,  Botanical  Department,  British  Museum, 
Pascoe,  F.  P.,  F.L.S.,  1,  Burlington  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 
Smith,     Worthington     G.,      F.L.S.,    125,     Grosvenor     Road, 

Canonbury,  N. 
Strickland,  Sir  C.  W.,  Bart.,  Hildenley,  Malton. 

FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 

Chairman. — Henry  Webb,  Redstone  Manor  House,  Redhill. 

Vice-Chairman. — John  Lee,  78,  Warwick  Gardens,  W. 

Sir  C.  W.  Strickland,  Bart.,  Hildenley,  Malton. 

H.J.  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursey,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Secretary. — Archibald   F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

Chiswick,  W. 
Blackmore,  R.  D.,  Teddington. 
Bunyard,  George,  The  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 
Burnett,  J.,  The  Gardens,  Deepdene,  Dorking. 
Crowley,  Philip,  Waddon  House,  Croydon. 
Denning,  W.,The  Gardens,  Londesborough  Lodge,  Norbiton, 

Surrey. 
Ford,  Sidney,  Leonardslee,  Horsham. 
Goldsmith,  G.,  The  Gardens,  Hollanden,  Tunbridge. 
Hogg,  Robert,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  99,  St.  George's  Road,  S.W. 
Howcroft,  — ,  r4,  Tavistock  Road,  W.C. 
Killick.  Lewis  A.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Maidstone. 
Lane,  John  E.,  Berkhampstead. 
Laxton,  Thos.,  Bedford. 

Lyon,  S.,  The  Gardens,  Sundridge  Park,  Bromley. 
Mason,  Major  F.,  The  Firs,  Warwick. 
Paul,  George,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 
Paul,  William,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 
Rivers,  T.  Francis,  Sawbridgeworth. 
Rutland,  F.,  The  Gardens,  Goodwood,  Chichester. 
Roberts,  J.,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 
Silverlock,  Charles,  412,  Strand,  W.C. 
Smiih,  J.,  The  Gardens,  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
Stevens,  Zadok,  The  Gardens,  Trentham  Hall,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
Sutton,  Arthur  W.,  Reading. 

Weir,  Harrison,  Weirleigh,  Brenchky,  Staplehurst. 
Willard,  Jesse,  Holly  Lodge  Gardens,  Highgate,  N. 
Woodbridge,  John,  The  Gardens,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  W. 


FLORAL    COMMITTEE. 

CJiairmau.—Ktv.  H.  Harpur  Crewe,  Drayton  Beauchamp  Rec- 
tory, Ti  ing. 

Vice-Ckairmen.— B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria.  Nursery,  Upper 
Holloway,  N. 

Geo.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S  ,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 

Shirley  Hibberd,  15.  Brownswood  Park,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Secretary.—  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Chiswick,  W. 

Baker,  George,  The  Gardens,  Membland  Hall,  Ivy  Bridge, 
Devon. 

Ballantine.  H.,  The  Dell  Gaidens,  Egham. 

Bealby,  William,  The  Laurels,  Alton  Road,  Roehamp'.on. 

Eennett.  H.,  Shepperton,  Walton-on-Thames. 

Cannell,  Henry,  Swanley. 

Cutbush,  James,  Highgate,  N. 

Douglas,  J.,  The  Gardens,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  E. 

Dominy,  John,  11,  Tadema  Road.  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Duffield,  G„  The  Gardens,  Bamford  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  N. 

Ebbage,  H,  The  Hall,  Middlesex. 

Eckford,    Henry,  The  Gardens,  Boreatton   Park,   Baschurch, 

Sal-Op. 

Fraser,  John,  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nursery,  Leyton. 

Green,    Charles,    The   Gardens,  Pendell  Court,   Bletchingley, 

Surrey. 
Hudson,  James,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 
James,  J. 

Kellock.  W.  B.,  F.L  S  ,  Stam'ord  Hill,  N. 
Kinghorn,  F.  R.,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond.  Surrey. 
Laing.  John,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
Lee,  William  R.,  Vineyard  Nursery,  Hammersmith. 
Llewelyn,  J.  T.  D.,  F.L.S.,  Fenllergare,  Swansea. 
McIr.tosh,  James  Duneevan,  Weybridge. 
Moore,  Thos.,  F.L.S.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Ridley,   Henry  N.,    B.A.,    Natural    History   Museum,  South 

Kensington,  S.W. 
Turner,  Harry,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 
Wills,  John,  Onslow  Crescent,  Onslow  Square,  S.W. 
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Hybridised  Primroses.— The  note  inserted  by 
the  Editor  in  the  report  ol  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Nottinghamshire  Horticultural  Society  ex- 
presses doubt  as  to  the  product  of  a  so-called  cross 
between  the  Chinese  Primrose  and  the  Polyanthus. 
My  own  experience  of  results  of  similar  would-be 
crosses  induces  me  to  join  in  the  incredulity  shown, 
and  to  ask  for  some  more  tangible  evidence  of  such 
cross  being  effective  than  is  found  in  a  line  or  two  of 
a  report.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  non-pro- 
duct of  change  in  the  Chinese  Primroses  by  crosses  of 
this  particular  kind  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  that  section 
of  winter  blooming  plants,  though  vastly  improved 
by  selection  and  intercrossing,  still  remain  Chinese 
Primulas,  and  nothing  else  ;  and  yet  of  all  the  Primula 
family  there  is  no  section  more  amenable  to  cross- 
fertilisation,  or,  on  the  whole,  more  fertile  of  seed,  so 
that  Nature  ihas  presented  no  obstacles  of  a  non- 
generative  kind  to  the  enthusiastic  hybridist.  But 
outside  of  the  Chinese,  or  tender  section  of  the  Pri- 
mula family — and  that  family  is  indeed  wondrously 
large  and  varied — I  doubt  whether  any  truly  dis- 
tinctive hybrid  has  ever  been  obtained  even  from  the 
combination  of  species  that  are  in  character  almost 
allied.  I  have  tried  the  pollen  of  Polyanthus  upon 
the  pistils  of  Primula  Sieboldii  or  amoena  — for  the 
flowers  of  these  latter  are  almost  invariably  pin-eyed 
— but  only  to  result  in  destroying  the  fertility  of  the 
flower  altogether  ;  and  the  same  results  have  followed 
attempted  crosses  of  Polyanthus  with  the  Hima- 
layan Primrose.  There  is  no  evidence  that  even 
Primula  elatior  and  P.  Auricula  will  combine  to  pro- 
duce progeny  ;  and  if  any  one  were  to  say  that  he  had 
successfully  cross-fertilised  the  modern  Polyanthus 
and  the  Auricula,  I  should  be  surprised.  Our  own 
indigenous  kinds,  P.  veris  and  V.  acaulis,  will  cross- 
fertilise  freely  apparently,  although  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  wild  forms  almost  always  remain  pure.  In 
gardens,  however,  their  progeny,  the  Polyanthus  and 
Primrose,  intercross  freely,  which  leads  to  the  in- 
ference that  after  all  the  line  which  divides  them 
is  too  fine  to  justify  botanists  in  classifying  them  into 
distinctive  species.  A.  D.     [See  ante,  p.  S16.] 

Peat  Moss  as  Litter  for  Horses,  Cattle,  and 
Pigs. — Relative  to  a  paragraph  in  your  issue  of 
December  9  under  this  head,  I  inclose  a  cutting  from 
the  Lisbellaw  Gazette  of  Aug.  15,  written  frommy  own 
observations  last  spring  at  Ballycroy.  I  ask  your 
London  and  English  friends  not  to  judge  and  con- 
demn true  disintegrated  peat  litter — such  as  I  saw 
there  in  use  at  Colonel  Clive's  farm,  and  upon  which, 
as  on  a  bed,  any  man  might  sleep  pleasantly — from 
the  hard  pulped  sheets  sold  in  London  as  German 
stable  moss,  but  which  are  made  by  quito  a  different 
process,  viz.,  adapted  for  preparing  fuel  cakes  or 
bricks.  There  is  no  bog  to  shave  on  my  own  estate 
here  in  Fermanagh,  or  I  would  soon  have  a  steam- 
engine  or  water-wheel  at  work  to  tear  up  peat  for  my 
own  cattle  and  horses,  and  for  local  sale  ;  but,  from 
many  inquiries  that  have  been  sent  to  me,  I  think 
that  a  peat-litter  work  on  a  large  scale  will  be  set  up 
before  next  summer  on  the  immense  Bog  of  Allen,  at 
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the  back  of  Dublin,  and  joined  to  that  populous  city 
by  the  cheap  water-carriage  of  two  canals.  In  the 
Times  oi  October  20  peat  is  recommended  for  dressing 
wounds  ;  and  I  venture  to  add  that,  in  many  diseases, 
peat-litter  would  be  a  most  healthy  bed  in  hospitals. 
Mr.  Prince,  Colonel  Clive's  steward,  told  me  that  the 
disintegrator  which  I  saw  at  work  was  made  by  Mr. 
Carter,  of  Chelmsford.  J.  G.  V.  rota;  Belleisle, 
Dee.  12. 

"  At  the  Lisbellaw  ploughing  match  dinner  last  spring 
a  canister  was  sent  round  the  table  with  a  sample  of  the 
turf  bedding,  as  for  many  years  in  use  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  pigs  on  Colonel  Clive's  large  farm  at  Ballycroy  in 
County  Mayo.  The  turf  is  torn  asunder  by  a  wheel 
armed  with  strong  hooks,  and  driven  by  steam-power, 
till  it  becomes  in  colour  and  appearance  like  tobacco  for 
smoking.  We  never  saw  cattle  more  clean  and  healthy, 
and  Mr.  Prince,  the  steward,  an  Englishman!  said  that 
it  made  the  best  possible  bedding  and  afterwards  the 
best  manure,  as  it  took  up  all  dung  and  urine.  There 
are  many  places  in  Fermanagh  where,  close  to  a  bog  ar.d 
a  stream,  water-power  could  be  used  to  drive  this  simple 
machine,  and  ttie  bedding  would  sell  well  and  save  the 
Oat  straw  for  fodder.'' 

Ampelopsis  sempervirens,hort.  (Vitis  striata) : 
p.  790 I  fear  that  those  of  your  readers  will  be  disap- 
pointed who  trust  to  this  climber  as  an  evergreen 
covering  for  their  walls,  as  recommended  by  Messrs. 
Backhouse.  I  have  grown  it  for  five  or  six  years  (or 
more)  and  always  with  the  same  result.  I  have  never 
lost  it,  but  it  completely  dies  to  the  ground  every 
winter.  Still,  it  is  a  very  pretty  and  desirable  plant, 
and  very  easy  of  increase  by  cuttings.  Henry  N.  Ella- 
combe,  Bitton. 

I  saw  in  September,  at  The  Grange,  Ascot,  a 

magnificent  plant  of  Ampelopsis  sempervirens,  or 
Vitis  striata,  trained  to  a  full  north-east  wall,  which 
had  withstood  the  severe  winter  of  1SS0,  though  fully 
exposed,  without  any  protection  whatever.  It  had 
covered  nearly  one  side  of  the  mansion,  and  I  must 
say  that  it  is  a  great  acquisition  to  our  hardy  evergreen 
climbers,  and  the  more  so  if  it  climbed  like  the 
favourite  A.  Veitchii  without  any  nailing.  F.  Nash, 
Manager  to  George  Cooling  &=  Son,  Bath. 

Eupatorium  odoratum  for  Winter  Decora- 
tion.— I  should  like  to  add  this  sweet-scented, 
chastely  white,  and  easily  grown  greenhouse  plant 
to  those  you  commend  for  winter  blooming  (p.  746). 
I  had  my  attention  drawn  to  it  by  noticing  a  very 
handsome  specimen  in  the  large  conservatory  at 
Minella,  near  this  town,  a  few  days  since.  It  is 
doubly  valuable  as  flowering  from  November  onwards, 
when  plants — it  can  be  grown  into  large  specimens — 
and  especially  sweet-scented  ones,  are  so  scarce.  If 
grown  robustlyand  plunged  outside  during  the  summer 
months  it  does  all  the  better  when  taken  in  after- 
wards. On  a  stage  it  contrasted  well  with  Choro- 
zemas  on  one  side,  and  Coronilla  glauca  on  the  other, 
having  a  fine  trained  specimen  of  Correa  magnifica 
for  a  background.    W.  J.  Murphy,  Clomnel. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees.— Thanks  to  your  correspondents  for  ven- 
tilating this  subject.  Living  so  far  distant  from 
London  as  many  of  us  do,  we  have  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  the  subjects  exhibited,  but  have 
to  trust  to  the  various  horticultural  papers  for  infor- 
mation. I  find  from  the  conversation  I  have  had 
with  the  principal  horticulturists  in  this  quarter  that 
from  the  prodigal  way  in  which  First-class  Certificates 
have  been  granted  they  are  considered  of  no  more 
value  than  waste  paper,  or  useful  merely  as  nursery- 
men's advertisements  ;  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
plants  of  rapid  and  easy  propagation  gain  the  most 
certificates.  Nurserymen  are  more  interested  than 
other  people,  and,  as  they  invariably  attend  in  good 
force,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  vote  for  any  plant  likely 
to  be  remunerative  ;  in  fact,  we  in  the  country  look 
upon  the  Floral  Committee  as  a  London  nursery- 
man's committee.  Many  plants  might  be  sent  up 
that  are  not  sent  at  present.  As  experience  has 
proved,  unless  some  one  can  go  up  with  them  they 
are  likely  to  be  passed  over  with  scanty  notice,  par- 
ticularly when  many  subjects  are  brought  forward. 
We  want  more  genuine  plant  lovers,  less  of  the  com- 
mercial element,  and  the  committee  should  be  divided 
into  Floral  and  Plant  divisions,  as  more  satisfaction 
would  then  be  given,  particularly  if  the  names  of 
those  that  vote  are  published,  as  it  would  give  confi- 
dence to  the  public.  The  idea  of  240  plants  in  one 
year  being  worthy  of  being  certificated  shows  the 
absurdity  of  the  thing,  as  in  all  probability  many  of 
of  these  will  never  be  heard  of  again  after  next  year. 
The  Society  has  great  difficulties  to  surmount,  and 
it  is  only  by  securing  the  confidence  of  the  horticul- 
tural public  that  it  can  do  so.  Ebor. 

Severe  Frost  in  Aberdeenshire.— We  have  ex- 
perienced a  severe  storm  during  the  last  fortnight. 
In  the  first  week  of  the  month  snow  fell  to  the  depth 
of  12  inches  over  this  part  of  the  country.  Fortu- 
nately there  was  an  absence  of  wind,  so  that  no  drift- 
ing occurred,  and  traffic  was  but  little  impeded. 
During  the  second  week,  however,  the  frost  increased 


in  intensity,  when  a  self-registering  thermometer, 
suspended  about  3  feet  from  the  ground,  marked  if 
of  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  inst.,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  32°,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  3?,  From  4  P.M.  on  the  14th  until  10  A.M.  on 
the  15th  the  mercury  was  below  the  cypher.  In  all  my 
experience  I  never  encountered  three  consecutive 
nights  at  zero.  Happily  the  wind  has  shilted  from 
north  to  south,  while  the  mercury  has  advanced  to 
40°.  A  pleasant  change,  but  the  country  will  soon  be 
flooded.  Geo.  Donaldson,  Keith  Hall,  Dec.  16.  [When 
were  the  thermometers  tested?  El).] 

The  Codlin  Moths.— The  moths  known  as  Car- 
pocapsa  pomonella  and  C.  funebrana,  made  their 
appearance  in  our  gardens  in  Asia  some  three  years 
ago,   and  increasing  every  year  have  been  very  in- 
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jurious  to  the  Apple  and  Plum  crops.  Our  Apple 
crop  promised  to  be  an  abundant  one  this  season, 
and  the  fruit  fine,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  select 
a  single  dish  of  good  fruit  for  the  table.  Will  some 
of  your  readers  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  any  infor- 
mation they  may  possess  as  to  a  remedy  for  these 
destructive  pests.  C.  A.  Sthnvder,  Gr.  to  Aristakcs 
Eftcndi  Azarian,  Esq.y   Buyukdiri,   Bosphore,   Con- 


Fig.  147.— the  codlin  moth. 


stantinoph.  [One  of  the  pests  was  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  our  issue  for  November,  1879  (see  figs.  146, 
147),  and  the  most  practical  remedies  there  suggested 
are  to  gather  and  burn  the  fallen  fruits  before  the 
larva  Jeaves  them  ;  and  to  scrape  off  and  burn 
all  the  loose  bark  on  the  stems  of  the  trees,  and 
dress  the  boles  with  a  glutinous  mixture  of  lime,  cow- 
dung,  and  train-oil  to  prevent  the  insect  from  escaping 
when  it  arrives  at  the  winged  state.   Ed,] 

Laying-in  Broccoli. — The  advantages  of  laying- 
in  Broccoli  have  been  pointed  out  again  and  again, 
and  though  it  may  be  objected  to  by  some  on  account 
of  the  disturbance  reducing  the  size  of  the  heads, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  its  utility  in  assisting  to 
save  a  crop,  as,  with  the  stems  protected,  the  plants 
are  almost  proof  against  frost,  which,  when  they  are 
exposed,  bursts  asunder  the  sap  vessels  and  leaves 
them  to  rot.  If  we  could  only  get  harder  stalks,  with 
more  woody  fibre,  which  Broccoli  generally  have  after 
hot,  dry  summers,  there  would  not  be  so  much  to 


fear ;  but  with  a  season  like  the  past,  with  frequent 
rain,  they  are  full  of  growth  and  soft,  and  the  chances 
are,  if  we  get  hard  weather  the  losses  will  be  great. 
To  ensure  against  these  losses,  the  thing  is  to  lay  in 
or  bury  up  the  stems,  and  where  plants  arc  wide 
apart  the  latter  may  be  done  without  hurting  the 
roots,  as  the  earth  may  be  banked  along  the  rows  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  for  the  protection  and  blanch- 
ing of  Celery.  This  not  only  preserves  the  stems  from 
injury,  but  keeps  the  plants  altogether  in  a  drier  con- 
dition. Those  in  ordinary  plantations  may  be  laid-in 
very  speedily  by  just  opening  a  trench,  or  digging  out 
a  pit  behind,  and  pushing  them  on  their  side,  when 
the  earth  may  be  thrown  on  the  stalk,  so  as  to  cover 
each  plant  well  up  to  the  leaves.  The  way  the  heads 
lie  matters  little  ;  but  it  is  important  that  the  work 
of  burying  the  stems  lie  done  early,  so  as  to  give  time 
for  fresh  roots  to  be  formed   before  winter  sets  in. 

y.  s. 

Gloxinias  in  Winter.— I  can  fully  endorse  all 
that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  Gloxinia  as  a 
winter  (lowering  plant.  But  there  is  nothing  novel 
in  having  them  in  flower  every  month  in  the  year, 
with  the  necessary  heat  and  a  little  judgment.  I 
send  you  a  few  blooms  for  your  inspection  :  I  have 
them  in  bloom  every  month  in  the  year,  more  or  less, 
but  I  do  not  grow  so  many  in  winter  as  in  summer, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  room  is  wanted  for 
other  things.  Every  plant  can  be  flowered  twice  in  a 
year.  I  do  not  grow  named  varieties,  preferring 
seedlings  from  a  good  strain,  from  which  you  can 
obtain  flowers  ot  good  substance  and  of  almost  every 
shade  of  colour.  W,  Gallop,  Bradford  Pcvercll 
Gardens,  Dorchester, 

Coreopsis  praecox. — What  plants  may  be  sold 
under  this  name  I  will  not  venture  to  say,  but 
the  name  itself  is  a  mere  synonym  of  Coreopsis 
palmata,  Nuttall,  a  species  related  to  the  C.  verticil- 
lata,  I  raised  the  plant  from  seed  collected  in  the 
Nebraska  prairies  many  years  since,  and  offered  seed 
of  it  for  several  years  successively,  so  that  there  is  a 
chance  that  it  is  not  entirely  lost,  although  my  own 
plants  have  perished.  Leptopoda  brachypoda,  Torr. 
and  Gray,  is,  as  Mr.  Hatfield  states,  much  like  a 
Helenium,  if  the  two  genera  are  really  distinct,  but 
more  resembles  the  H.  atropurpureum  of  gardens 
than  the  II.  grandiflorum.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  any  one  would  palm  it  off  for  a  Coreopsis,  and 
especially  for  C.  palmata.    W,   Thompson,  Ipswich. 

Mulching  for  Roses  and  Other  Flowers. — A 
few  years  since  in  emptying  out  a  plant  pit  in  October, 
for  winter  occupants,  the  heating  material  being 
leaves  and  a  fraction  of  stable  manure,  put  in  some 
ten  months  previously,  I  divided  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tents among  some  adjoining  Roses,  grown  in  the 
borders.  The  effect  the  following  summer  was  so 
conspicuous  that  I  determined  to  use  the  same  material 
in  a  more  extended  manner  in  future.  By  tracing 
effects  to  their  cause  and  trying  to  understand  the 
reason  why,  we  frequently  acquire  important  informa- 
tion. There  is  nothing  new  in  this  ;  yet  I  venture  to 
say  every  reader  does  not  practise  it.  Why  mulch 
Roses,  choice  Pansies,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums, 
named  alpine  Auriculas,  bedding  Fuchsias,  gold- 
laced  Polyanthus,  Carnations  and  I'icotees,  double 
Fyrethrums,  variegated  Veronicas,  Hyacinthus  can- 
dicans,  double  yellow  and  purple  German  Wallflowers, 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  the  Funkias,  and  such  really 
sweet  things  as  double  white  Violets,  &c;  and, 
second,  why  give  a  preference  to  leaf-mould  from  an  old 
hotbed?  Just  a  few  words  on  each  point.  I  am 
after  completing  that  attention  to  the  plants  named 
and  some  other  good  things  I  hope  to  preserve  intact 
outdoors  during  the  winter,  because — take  Roses  for 
illustration — a  smart  frost  will  effectually  kill  all  the 
recently  made  fibrous  roots  immediately  near  the 
surface,  and  all  the  more  effectually  if — as  usually 
follows  at  this  season — it  is  followed  by  a  warm  sun- 
shine. The  mulching  prevents  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  I  make  up  my  mulching,  which  is  porous  and 
dryish,  in  conical  mounds  around  the  stem  ;  the  mois- 
ture quickly  passes  away,  and  where  there  is  no  mois- 
ture there  can  be  no  injurious  penetration  of  frost.  This 
would  also  apply  to  coal-ash,  which  I  always  heap  up 
around  Salvia  patens  for  instance.  But  why  not  use 
it  for  the  plants  above  named  ?  This  brings  me  to  the 
second  point.  I  do  not  prefer  the  leaf-mould  manure 
because  of  the  nutriment  from  it  rapidly  conveyed  to 
the  roots — no;  hardly  any  outdoor  plant  requires 
rich  feeding  for  the  next  three  months.  I  prefer  it 
because  the  nutriment  is  in  such  a  state  of  preparation 
that  every  shower  of  rain  gradually  and  slowly  carries 
some  down  for  the  roots  to  feed  on  ;  because  in 
several  instances  I  have  found  it  either  a  refuge  for, 
or  a  bar  against,  the  injury  of  slugs ;  because  the 
warm  russet  appearance  is  in  its  favour — appearances 
count  in  a  garden  ;  and  because  you  can  dig  it  in  the 
spring.  If  I  were  to  add  two  other  reason  that  no 
doubt  would  be  common  to  green  moss,  &c,  it  would 
be  the  shelter  it  affords  and  the  cleanliness  frombeing 
spattered  by  heavy  rains.   W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 
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Castanea  chrysophylla. — Messrs.  Veitch  have 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  note  on  the 
Californian  Golden  Chestnut  ;  it  will  probably  interest 
many  of  your  readers  (see  p.  716)  : — "  The  Tortworth 
tree  is  not  the  only  one  that  has  fruited  in  England. 
One  of  the  first  plants  raised  by  us,  and  which  is  now 
growing  in  Mrs.  Hammersley's  garden  adjoining  our 
Coombe  Wood  Nursery,  has,  like  the  Tortworth  tree, 
annually  borne  sterile  burrs  for  some  years  past,  but 
no  seeds  have  been  observed  till  this  year.  This 
plant  is  probably  as  old  as  that  at  Tortworth,  but  its 
growth  has  been  exceedingly  slow,  its  present  dimen- 
sions not  being  more  than  from  4  to  5  feet  high,  and 
as  much  through,  its  appearance  being  that  of  a 
dense  and  somewhat  stunted  bush.  We  thoroughly 
endorse  your  high  opinion  of  the  ornamental  qualities 
of  this  beautiful  Chestnut ;  but  unfortunately  its  pro- 
pagation, otherwise  than  by  seed,  is  slow  and  pre- 
carious, nor  can  we  express  confidence  in  its  being 
sufficiently  hardy  for  ornamental  planting  of  any 
description  except  in  such  favoured  spots  as  jTort- 
worth."  Thomas  Shingles,  Tortworth  Court,  [Glou- 
cester, 


FO^EST^Y. 

Preparing  Ground  for  Planting.  —  It  is  no 
less  a  general  than  a  well  founded  and  established 
fact,  that  our  plantations,  young  and  old,  of  any  con- 
siderable extent,  are  full  of  blank  and  open  spaces — to 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  when  the  crop  of  wood  is 
to  be  cut  or  sold  a  very  great  and  serious  reduction 
has  to  be  made  for  the  blank  spaces.  That  the  whole 
evil  of  blanks  can  be  entirely  overcome  and  removed 
is  more  than  can  be  expected  or  undertaken,  but  that 
it  can  by  skill  and  attention  be  reduced  to  a  fraction 
of  what  it  now  is,  is  quite  certain.  It  is  not  only  the 
swampy  bog,  the  bare  rock,  or  whinny  hillock,  that 
are  found  to  be  destitute  of  trees,  or  bearing  only 
worthless  or  unremunerative  ones  ;  no,  it  is  not  these, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  choicest  spots,  and  best 
of  the  ground — not  the  heights,  rain-washed  and 
exposed  sterile  peaks,  but  the  rich,  sheltered,  loamy, 
or  clayey  dells,  corries  and  general  cavities  of  the 
ground.  It  is  usually  such  places  as  produce  rich  and 
luxuriant  grasses,  Brackens,  Thistles,  Nettles, 
Brambles,  wild  Brier,  and  such-like  rank  or  strong 
herbage.  When  such  places  are  planted,  be  the 
plants  ever  so  strong  and  good,  and  the  work  ever  so 
well  done,  failure  is  the  universal  result,  though 
aggravated  or  modified  it  may  be  by  [continuous 
cutting  and  keeping  down  the  herbage.  The  twofold 
question  is,  what  is  the  usual  practice  in  such  cases  ? 
and,  can  anything  further  or  otherwise  be  done  to 
prevent  the  evil  complained  of?  The  common 
practice  is,  that  before  planting  such  ground,  the 
whole  herbage  is  cut  close  and  bare  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  with  a  string-scythe,  hook-bill,  or  other 
implement,  and  either  burnt  on  the  ground  or  carted 
to  some  place  out  of  the  way.  The  result  of  this  kind 
of  work  is,  that  the  plants  thus  cut  over,  of  whatever 
kind,  in  consequence  of  being  cut  grow  much  stronger, 
and  produce  a  more  rapid  growth  than  they  did 
before,  and  consequently  outgrow  and  choke  the 
plants  which  the  cutting-over  was  intended  to  prevent. 
What  is  here  recommended  as  an  improvement  and 
found  to  answer  well  under  such  circumstances,  is 
either  to  plough  or  dig  the  ground  all  over  with  the 
common  spade,  and  in  the  process  properly  invert  the 
turf;  or,  what  is  cheaper  and  usually  more  efficient, 
to  cut  drains  or  small  trenches  about  7  to  8  feet 
apart,  and  lay  the  soil  dug  out  in  rounded  ridges 
between  them,  and  plant  the  trees  in  lines  along  the 
top  of  the  ridges  3!  or  4  feet  apart.  By  this  method 
the  trees  not  only  grow  better  than  on  the  flat  surface, 
especially  if  inclined  to  wetness  but  it  rarely  happens 
that  the  plants  by  this  method  ever  sustain  the  least 
injury  from  grass  or  other  herbage,  or  require  any 
attention  in  that  way  to  keep  them  from  injury.  If 
the  ground  is  at  all  unduly  wet  and  requires  draining, 
the  expense  incurred  in  annually  or  twice  a  year 
cutting  the  herbage  will  be  more  than  saved  by  the 
trench  and  ridge  system.  The  drains  or  trenches  do 
well  at  30  inches  wide  and  15  to  18  inches  deep,  with 
a  good  slope  upon  their  edges.  Each  drain  or  trench 
produces  first  the  turf,  which  is  laid  with  the  grassy 


side  down,  and  the  cleaning  of  the  trench  or  drain 
spread  over  it,  which,  combined,  constitutes  the 
mound  or  ridge  referred  to,  now  ready  for  planting. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  method  causes  the 
plants  to  be  planted  in  rows.  It  does  not  necessarily 
do  so,  because  the  trench  or  drain  can  be  made  curved 
or  crooked  almost  as  easily  as  straight,  and  the  mound 
and  line  of  trees  of  course  assumes  a  similar  curve. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  spots  of  ground 
which  so  require  this  form  of  treatment  are  usually  of 
comparatively  small  extent,  and  as  often  in  the  centre 
as  on  the  margin  of  the  plantation,  where  they  are 
quite  unobservable  to  the  passer-by,  and  as  every  one 
knows,  trees  grow  equally  as  well  and  profitably  in 
lines  or  rows  as  they  do  in  the  irregular  or  promiscuous 
form,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  questionable  taste, 
whether  they  do  not  look  as  well  in  the  one  way  as 
the  other.  If  the  drains  or  trenches  are  formed  at  7 
or  8  feet  apart,  the  plants  on  the  mound,  as  already 
said,  should  be  planted  at  3$  or  4  feet  apart,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  then,  when  they  are  thinned  out  to 
the  extent  of  one  plant  from  between  each  two,  the 
trees  will  stand  upon  the  ground  7  or  8  feet  apart 
each  way,  which  is  a  very  good  distance  for  trees  after 
being  regulated  or  thinned  the  first  time.  In  planting 
whinny  hillocks  I  also  prefer  planting  the  trees  in 
rows ;  and  if  the  trench  and  ridge  system  be  carried 
out  it  will  be  found  that  the  plants  are  kept  from 
injury  at  a  nominal  expense,  compared  with  what 
they  can  be  when  planted  in  the  irregular  form,  when 
no  one  can  know  where  the  plant  is  till  he  discovers 
that  its  top,  and  not  ^infrequently  the  stem  also,  had 
been  cut.  Ground  that  grows  whins  well  will  also 
grow  forest  trees  well,  if  only  prevented  from  choking 
or  being  robbed  by  their  presence. 

Drainage. — Comparatively  little  of  the  ground 
devoted  to  forest  tree  planting  is  sufficiently  dry  for 
that  purpose  without  draining,  and  the  reason  why  it 
is  usually  so  imperfectly  done  is  because  of  the  great 
expense  entailed.  In  order,  however,  to  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
two  things  should  be  observed,  namely,  that  the 
drains  be  put  in  sufficiently  close  to  carry  off  all  sur- 
face water,  and  that  they  be  not  too  deep  and  expen- 
sive. I  recently  drained  a  comparatively  level  moor, 
from  which  turf  had  in  bygone  days  been  taken,  and 
consequently  the  surface  of  the  ground  rendered 
broken  and  full  of  holes,  large  and  small.  The 
drains  were  put  in  at  intervals  of  12  to  15  feet,  and 
smaller  ones  at  various  distances  and  different  angles 
to  them,  to  carry  off  every  pool  of  water,  however 
small.  The  drains  were  in  general  24  inches  wide 
and  15  inches  deep,  and  the  smaller  drains  18  inches 
wide  and  9  to  12  inches  deep.  The  larger  sized 
drains  can  be  made  at  $s,  per  100  yards,  and  the 
smaller  ones  at  about  y.  per  100  yards. 

The  Forester's  Foot- pick.  —  I  have  often 
recommended  the  forester's  foot-pick  as  an  excellent 
implement  for  preparing  hard  and  close  soils  for 
planting,  and  am  fully  persuaded  that  breaking  up 
and  loosing  the  soil  by  means  of  it,  is  much  better  and 
vastly  cheaper  than  the  old  practice  of  making  pits, 
which,  on  all  retentive  soils,  only  constitute  basins 
for  holding  water,  and  consequently  destroying  the 
plants.  C.  Y.  Michic,  Cullen  House,  Banffshire^ 
December  II. 


designs  of  the  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  show 
careful  study  of  Italian  art,  but  the  colouring  is  crude 
and  raw,  a  painful  contrast  to  the  elegance  of  the 
draughtsmanship. 


Itoiices  0f  §00hs. 

Nature  at  Home  :  from  the  French  of  Theophile 
Gautier,  with  Illustrations  by  Karl  Bodmer. 
(London  :  Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.) 
This  is  indeed  a  book  to  take  up  at  Christmas  time— 
at  any  time,  in  fact,  when  one  has  leisure  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  fidelity  of  the  illustrations.  The  varying 
distance  and  perspective  of  woodland  scenery — the 
flecked  lights  and  shadows— have  rarely  been  better 
wrought  out.  The  engravings  indeed,  though  some 
of  them  seem  a  little  worn,  are  a  real  treat  to  the  lover 
of  Nature,  and  grow  upon  one  more  and  more.  By 
the  side  of  the  engravings  the  text  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance. It  is  in  that  diffuse  long-drawn-out  style, 
telling  nothing,  but  occupying  much  time  in  the 
reading  that  is  so  relished  in  France,  and  is  so  dis- 
tasteful in  England. 


Fairy  Tales.     By  Mans  Christian  Andersen,  illus- 
trated by  ten    full-page  pictures    in  colours  bj 
E.  V.  B.     (Samson,  Low,  Marston  &  Co.) 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  always  delightful,  and 
loses  nothing  of  his  charm  in  the   translation  here 
given  by  H.  L.  Ward   and    Augusta  Plesner.     The 


The  Flowers  of  Shakespeare:  depicted  by  "Viola." 
(Samson,  Low,  Marston  &  Co.) 

We  do  not  think  Shakespeare  would  own  the 
flowers  here  set  before  us.  There  is  scarcely  one  cor- 
rectly drawn,  many  are  very  badly  "depicted,"  and 
the  colouring  preposterous.  What  a  relief  it  is  to 
cast  one's  eyes  on  the  delicious  extracts  at  the  bottom 
of  the  plates.  We  can  forgive  the  artist,  but  beg  her 
before  she  attempts  again  to  draw  flowers  to  study 
them  beforehand. 


The  Agricultural  Gazette  Almanac,  as  usual, 

is  full  of  serviceable  matter.  The  articles  on  ensilage 
are  particularly  appropriate  just  now. 

The   Garden    Oracle    (Gardeners*    Magazine 

Office)  is  full  of  useful  matter.  The  list  of  new  gar- 
den plants  and  flowers^  for  reference  purposes,  is  alone 
worth  the  money  for  the  whole  book. 


Edinburgh  Botanical  :  Dec,  14. — Professor 
Bayley  Balfour  in  the  chair.  Emeritus  Professor  Balfour 
and  Professor  Oliver,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  were,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council,  elected  to  fill  the  two 
vacancies  in  the  Society's  roll  of  British  honorary  Fellows. 
The  following  office-bearers  were  elected  for  the  current 
session.  President: — William  B.  Boyd,  Esq.,  of  Faldon- 
side.  Vice-Presidents  : — Isaac  Anderson-Henry,  F.L  .:>. , 
F.R.S.E.  ;  Professor  Thomas  R.  Fraser,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.  ;  Professor  Douglas  Maclagan,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.  ;  Professor  Bayley  Balfour,  Sc.D.,  M.B., 
CM.  Councillors: — Robert  Gray,  F.R.S.E.;  William 
Craig,  M.D.,  CM.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  F.R.S.E.  ;  Maleolm 
Dunn,  Thomas  Alexander  Goldie  Balfour,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.E.,  F.R.S.E.  ;  James  Robson  Scott,  M.D., 
James  Buchanan,  Charles  |enner,  F.R.S.E.  ;  Alexander 
Buchan,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E.  ;  Hugh  Cleghorn,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.;  Andrew  S.  Aitken,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
Honorary  Secretary  : — Emeritus  Professor  Balfour,  M.I)  , 
F.R.SS.  L.  and  E.  Honorary  Curator  : — The  Professor 
of  Botany.  Foreign  Secretary : — Professor  Dickson, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Treasurer :— Patrick  Neill  Fraser, 
F.R,  Cal.  Hort.  Soc.  Assistant-Secretary: — Andrew 
Taylor,  F.C.S.,  37,  South  Clerk  Street. 

Before  taking  up  the  business  of  the  meeting  the 
Chairman  alluded  to  the  loss  which  the  Society  had  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Sadler,  who,  he  said,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  was  one  of  its  members.  By 
Mr.  Sadler's  death  the  Society  had  lost  not  only  an 
eminent  botanist  but  a  sincere  friend.  The  Chairman 
moved  that  a  letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  the  bereaved 
relatives,  and  that  the  Society  express  in  the  minutes 
their  sense  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained.  The  proposal 
was  seconded  by  Dr.  Craig,  and  adopted  ;  and  the 
Chairman  and  Professor  Dickson  were  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  minute. 

The  following  communications  were  then  made  : — 

I.  "Valedictory  Address  on  Symbiosis."  By  Professor 
Bavley  Balfour. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out,  that  in  the  present  day 
they  recognised  two  distinct  kinds  of  this  living  together 
of  dissimilar  organisms  —  antagonistic  symbiosis  and 
reciprocal  symbiosis.  In  the  antagonistic  they  fuuml 
parasitism  where  the  host  plant  was  actually  killed  or 
harmed  by  the  guest  plant.  Then  they  had  the  reciprocal 
or  beneficial,  where  two  organisms  living  together  aided 
one  another  mutually.  All  cases  of  sj  mbiosis  showed 
that  a  principle  of  socialism  pervaded  Nature.  They 
showed|that  plants  were  quite  as  capable  of  combining  for 
mutual  support  and  mutual  assistance  as  were  human 
beings'in  their  highest  condition  of  civilisation.  Having 
referred  to  parasiticism  and  the  recent  views  as  to  the 
nature  of  lichens,  he  also  directed  attention  to  Nemper's 
theory  of  the  existence  of  algct  in  lower  animal  life. 
The  address  was  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams,  .15 
well  as  by  living  plants  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  ; 
and  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Dickson  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  the  retiring  President. 

Mr.  Andrew  Taylor,  Assistant-Secretary,  reported  that 
the  membership  of  the  Society  included  :  -Hon.  Fellows, 
Royal  personages,  4;  British  subjects,  6;  foreign,  20; 
ordinary  Fellows,  155;  non-resident,  122;  lady  Associates, 
10  ;  Associates,  28. 

II.  "  Obituary  Notice  of  the  late  Emeritus  Professor 
George  Dickie,  LL.D."  By  Professor  Trail,  Aberdeen. 
Communicated  by  Professor  Balfour,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary. 

III.  "  Report  on  the  Vegetation  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Institution,  Glasgow."  By  Robert  Bullen, 
Curator.     Communicated  by  Professor  Bayley  Balfour, 

The  lowest  night  temperatures  registered  in  October, 
1882,  were  30°  on  the  24th,  270  on  the  25th,  280  on  the 
26th,  320  on  the  27th,  27"  on  the  28th  ;  or  a  total  of  160 
of  frost.  Garden  operations  were  carried  on  with  difii- 
culty,  owing  to  frequent  and  heavy  rains  ;  nevertheless, 
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the  genial  temperature  of  the  first  three  weeks  prolonged 
the  season  of  autumn-flowering  herbaceous  plants, 
though  the  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees  fell  somewhat 
prematurely  ;  the  young  wood  in  most  trees  was  filled 
with  watery  sap,  denoting  imperfect  maturation.  During 
the  past  November  the  thermometer  was  at  or  below 
qa°  OD  seventeen  mornings,  the  degrees  of  frost  varying 
from  i°  to  70,  the  latter  reading  being  that  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  inst.  ;  the  lowest  reading,  i°,  was  on 
the  19th.  During  the  month  there  were  collectively 
6i°  of  frost.  Considering  the  wet  weather  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  first  week  of  the  month  the  day  tem- 
perature ruled  high,  the  mean  for  the  first  ten  days  being 
490.  The  fall  has  since  been  gradual,  the  lowest  being 
330  on  the  12th  inst.  Rain  fell  less  or  more  on  thirteen 
days.  Outdoor  vegetation  was  entirely  dormant. — Mr. 
Dunn  mentioned  that  since  the  present  storm  set  in 
40  inches  of  snow  had  fallen  at  Dalkeith  Gardens,  and  in 
the  open  the  average  fall  was  25  inches.  For  the  past 
three  nights  the  frost  had  been  very  severe,  the  ther- 
mometer having  stood  at  70,  6\  and  70.  When  he  left 
Dalkeith  on  the  previous  evening  there  were  23'  of  frost.  J 
IV.  "On  Temperatures  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
den." Forwarded  by  Mr.  Robert  Lindsey.  Since  the 
month  began  there  has  been  registered  collectively 
110  of  frost,  the  lowest  register  being  on  the  night  of 
the  12th,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  70,  or  253  of 
frost.  There  was  only  one  morning  on  which  no  frost 
was  registered,  viz.,  the  3d.  For  the  corresponding 
fourteen  days  of  December  last  year  there  were  registered 
only  25'  collectively. 


®&ftuarg. 


With  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death,  at 
the  early  age  of  3S  years,  of  Mr.  William  Hinds, 
who  was  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  a 
regular  contributor  to  our  columns,  and  who  only  six 
months  ago  became  permanently  attached  to  our  staff 
as  a  travelling  reporter.  Mr.  Hinds  was  for  several 
years  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Edward  Moss,  Bart., 
at  Roby  Hall,  and  subsequently  at  Otterspool,  near 
Liverpool,  and  when  leaving  that  place  about  four 
years  ago,  to  take  up  a  larger  charge  at  Canford 
Manor,  Dorset,  was  presented  by  his  Liverpool  com- 
peers with  a  gold  watch,  in  recognition  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  was  held  among  them.  He 
caught  a  cold  about  three  weeks  ago,  and,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  setting  in,  he  took  to  his  bed  on 
Tuesday  week,  and  died  early  in  the  morning  of 
Wednesday  last.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Hinds  we  have 
lost  a  loyal,  keen-sighted,  intelligent  assistant,  and  a 
faithful,  sympathetic  friend,  diffident  and  modest  to  a 
fault,  though  his  knowledge  was  both  wide  and  deep. 
His  many  friends,  we  are  sure,  will  share  with  us  an 
expiession  of  deep  sympathy  for  his  widow  and  child. 
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STA  TB  OP  THB  WEA  THBR  A  T  BLACKHEA  TH,  LONDON, 
Fob  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Dec  20,  1882. 
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—  16. — Dull  overcast  day.      Drizzling  rain    in   evening. 

The    maximum    temperature    of  the  day  took 
place  at  midnight. 

—  17. — Dull  damp  day.     Fine  night,  moon  showing  from 

5  p.m.  to  9  P.M. 

—  18. — Dull  overcast  morning.      Fine  bright  afternoon  ; 

blue  sky.     Fine  clear  night. 

—  19  — Fine  and  bright  all  day.     Fine  clear  nijrht. 

-~  20. — Dense  fog  from  early  morning  to  8.30  -*.M,.;  clearer 
at  9  a.m.  Fine  bright  afternoon,  \yarm  cloudy 
nigbt. — The  maximum  temperature  of  this  day 
took  place  at  midnight. 


LONDON  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  week 
ending  December  16,  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  increased  from  29.76  inches  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  to  29. So  inches  by  9  a.m. 
on  the  10th,  decreased  to  29.72  inches  by  3  P.M., 
and  increased  to  29. 7S  inches  by  midnight  on  the 
same  day,  decreased  to  29.45  inches  by  9  A.M. 
on  the  13th,  increased  to  29.72  inches  by  9  A.M.,  and 
decreased  to  29.71  inches  by  3  r.M.  on  the  14th, 
increased  to  29  92  inches  by  9  a.m.  on  the  16th,  and 
was  29.  S5  inches  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  29.75  inches,  being  0.47  inch  higher  than 
last  week,  and  0.23  inch  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  460,  on  the  16th  ;  on  the  10th 
the  highest  temperature  was  31°.  The  mean  of  the 
seven  high  day  readings  was  37°.3. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the  week 
was  24°,  on  the  10th  ;  on  the  15th  the  lowest  tem- 
perature was  36°.  8.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest 
temperatures  was  31°. 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
IO°.S,  on  the  13th  ;  the  smallest  was  2°.5,  on  the  nth. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  6°. 3. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  10th,  270. 1  ; 
on  the  Ilth,  27°. 5  ;  on  the  12th,  32°.6 ;  on  the 
13th,  37°.9  ;  on  the  14th,  38°.  1  ;  on  the  15th,  3S°.7  ; 
and  on  the  16th,  42°.  3  ;  being  all  below  their  averages 
excepting  only  the  last  day,  by  I3°.9,  13°. 3,  8°. I,  2°.7, 
2°. 6,  2°  respectively  ;  the  last  day  being  i°.6  above 
its  average. 

The  mean  temperature  was  34°.  9,  being  1  °.g  lower 
than  last  week,  and  5°.9  below  the  average  of  the 
week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  58°. 5  on  the  13th  ;  the  lowest  reading  being  290 
en  the  nth.     The  mean  of  the   seven   readings  was 

39°-s.  ; 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass,  was  20°.  5,  on  the 
I2th.     The  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  260. 1. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  on  four  days  to  the  amount  of 
0.15  inch. 

England  :  Temperature. —  During  the  week  end- 
ing December  16  the  highest  temperatures  were  53°  at 
Truro,  50°  at  Plymouth,  and  49°  at  Brighton  ;  the 
highest  temperature  at  Sheffield  was  36°. 5,  at  Not- 
tingham 37°,  and  at  Bradford  38°.2.  The  general 
mean  was  43°.  I. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  13°.  9 
at  Sheffield,  14°  at  Hull,  and  I7°.2  at  Bristol  and 
Liverpool ;  at  Brighton  the  lowest  temperature  was 
25°,  at  Blackheath  24°,  and  at  Plymouth  22°.8.  The 
general  mean  was  I9°.2. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week  were 
31°  at  Truro,  27°. 8  at  Bristol,  and  27°.2  at  Tlymouth  ; 
the  least  ranges  were  19°.  5  at  Nottingham,  I9°.6  at 
Bradford,  and  20°  at  Leeds.  The  general  mean 
was  23°.9. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Truro  46°.8,  at  Plymouth  43°,  and  at 
Brighton,  40°.9  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhampton, 
32°.8,  at  Nottingham  33°.3,  and  at  Bradford  33°.8. 
The  general  mean  was  36°. 8. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Truro,  34°.  1,  at  Brighton  330,  and  at 
Plymouth  3I°.4  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Wolverhampton, 
24°.2,  at  Sheffield  25°. 7,  and  at  Nottingham  25°.g. 
The  general  mean  was  28°.2. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Truro,  1 2°.  7, 
at  Plymouth  n°.6,  and  at  Sunderland  9°-7  ;  and  was 
least  at  Blackheath,  6°.  3,  and  at  Leicester  and  Bolton, 
6°.6.     The  general  mean  was  8°.6. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Truro,  40°. 5, 
at  Plymouth  37°.  2,  and  at  Brighton  36°.9  ;  and  was 
lowest  at  Wolverhampton,  2S°.4,  at  Nottingham 
29°.6,  and  at  Bradford  29°,9.  The  general  mean 
was  3  2°.  5. 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  of  rain  were — at  Truro 
1.57  inch,  at  Sheffield  0.86  inch,  and  at  Sunderland 
0.82  inch.  The  smallest  falls  were — at  Brighton  0.06 
inch,  at  Cambridge  0.08  inch,  and  at  Blackheath 
0.15  inch.     The  general  mean  fall  was  0.51  inch, 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing December  16,  the  highest  temperature  was  43°. 1, 
at  Aberdeen.  The  highest  temperature  reached  at 
Edinburgh  was  380. 1.     The  general  mean  was  41°.!. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  6". 4,  at 
Edinburgh,  70  at  Glasgow,  8°  at  Dundee  and 
Aberdeen,  10^.5  at  Leith,  and  130  at  Paisley  ;  at 
Greenock  the  lowest  temperature  was  18°.  The 
general  mean  was  10°. I. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Greenock, 
28°.3,  and  lowest  at  Edinburgh,  22°. 5.  The  general 
mean  was  25°.6,  being  7°.9  below  that  of  the  week 
immediately  preceding,  and  I0°.2  below  that  of  the 
corresponding  week  at  j8Sr. 

Ram, ^-The  largest  fgll  was  2.17  inches,  at  Edin- 


burgh, and  i°.39  inch  at  Aberdeen.  The  smallest 
fall  was  o.  10  inch  at  Glasgow;  no  rain  fell  at 
Paisley,     The  general  mean  fall  was  0.S6  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 


ffinqumes. 

He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much,  —  BACON. 

Gladiolus  splendens.  —  Can  any  of  our  readers 
inform  us  where  this  fine  species  can  be  obtained  ? 

Rating. — Is  it  legal  for  a  nurseryman  to  be  taxed 
with  House  Duly  for  a  workman's  house  on  the  premises, 
part  of  which  is  used  for  business  ? — also,  Are  greenhouses 
liable  to  be  rated?   W.  P. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

AMi'ELOPSis  japonica  :  S.  C.  J.  This  plant  is  quite 
distinct  from  Rhus  toxicodendron,  and  is  quite  in- 
nocuous. The  latter  was  once  sent  out  under  the  name 
A.  japonica  by  mistake.  A.  cordata  is  a  form  of  A. 
heterophylla.  A.  serjanin?folia  is  a  species  with  very 
remarkably  cut  leaves  hardly  to  be  described  in  words. 
A.  tricuspidata  is  the  botanical  name  for  A.  Veitchii  of 
gardens,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  A.  tricuspi- 
data is  only  a  form  of  the  variable  A.  inconstans.  A. 
sempervirens  is  the  A.  striata  described  in  these 
columns  at  p.  427,  vol.  xvi.,  1881.  A.  Hoggi  we  do 
not  know.  A.  Roylei  of  gardens  is  very  like  tricus- 
pidata, if  not  the  same. 

Analysis  of  Manures  :  Veritas.  Mr.  Bernard  Dyer, 
17,  Great  Tower  Street,  E.C. 

Books  :  F.  P.  1,  Mr.  Douglas,  The  Cottage,  Loxford, 
Ilford.  2,  Journal  0/  Horticulture  office,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 

Dressing  Peach  Trees  :  T.  Watson.  Wash  the 
shoots  with  a  dilution  of  Fir-tree  oil,  or  soft-soap  and 
sulphur  mixed  with  clay  to  the  consistency  of  paint. 

Erratum:  Crinum. — An  unfortunate  oversight  oc- 
curred in  a  paragraph  relating  to  this  plant  (p.  776). 
Of  course  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Japan,  but  was 
sent  from  Zanzibar  by  Sir  John  Kirk. 

Ferns  and  Scale  :  ,1/.  J.  F.  Try  the  effect  of  dip- 
ping the  plants  in  a  mixture  of  one  wineglassful  of 
paraffin  and  half  a  pound  of  soft-soap  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  The  mixture  must  be  kept  well  stirred  while 
the  dipping  process  is  going  on,  and  the  plants  as  they 
are  dipped  must  be  laid  on  their  sides  to  drain,  after 
which  a  good  syringing  with  clear  water  must  be  given 
them. 

Names  of  Plants  :  C,  E.  Both  are  Zygopetalum 
crinitum. — A.  Gordon.  Ccelogynefuscescens. — T.  T.  L. 
1,  Adiantum  macrophyllum  ;  2,  Lonicera  fragrant- 
issima  ;  3,  Ilex  insignis. — R.  L.  i,  Selaginella  Mer- 
tensii  ;  2,  Epidendrum  floribundum  ;  3  and  4,  Fittonia 
argyroneura,  two  vars.  ;  5,  Schaueria  flavicoma.  A 
note  upon  this  will  be  published  shortly. 

Letters  relating  to  Advertisements,  or  to  the  supply 
of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 

CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N.  — 
Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading — Amateurs'  Guide  in  Horti- 
culture for  1883  ;  and  Pocket  Garden  Calendar. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea — Kitchen 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

White,  Nash,  Huggins  &  Co.,  79,  Southwark  Street, 
S.E. — Wholesale  Price  Current  of  Seeds,  &c. 

Elwanger  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Ro- 
chester, N.Y.  —  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Perennial  Plants,  &c. 

F.  Roemer,  Quedlinburg,  Germany  —  Flower,  Vege- 
table, and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Haage  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany — Novelties  for 
1883.  

Communications  Received. — J.  G.  V.  P. — D.  T.  F — 
T.  Cam.—  T.  C.  E.— R.  D.-A.  O.— Wild  Rose. -J.  R.  J.— 
J.  G.  B.— A.  W.-H.  S.  —  M.  D.  (many  thaDks)  —  H.  E  — 
J.  F.  J— G.  Dnimmond.— A.  M.  Kent.— J.  A  P.— J.  G.  B.— 
W.  T.  T.  D.-E.  A.-Alpba.-F.  S.— J.  C.  M.-C.  W.— 
H.  C— W.  E.— J.  Carter  &  Co.  —  F.  Antoine,  Vienna.— P.  C. 
— G.  N.— A.  G.  B.— D.  E.— E.  V.  B.— A.  O.— M  A  .  Bata- 
line.  St.  Petersburg.— J.  T.  B—  W.  J.  M.-G.  S.  F.— 
J.  O.  B.  (What  do  you  mean  by  channel  piping  ?  We  do  not 
undecstand  the  drilt  of  your  enquiry). 


arkcts. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,   December  21. 

A  fairly  brisk  business  has  been  done  here  for  Christ- 
mas, but  in  favour  of  buyers,  especially  with  Grapes, 
which  have  been  generally  refused  at  higher  rates.  Im- 
portations of  Apples  are  still  slight,  and  prices  higher. 
James  Webber,  Wholesale  Apple  Market. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Figs,  per  dozen  . .  06-10 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..20-40 
Lemons,  per  100  . .  6  0-10  o 
Pears,  per  dozen  . .  x  o-  2  q 
Pine-apples,  Eng,,  lb.  20-30 


Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  J^-sieve      . .  26-60 
—     Canadian     and 
American,  barrel.. 24  o  3S  o 
Aubergines,  per  doz.  40-.. 
Cobs,  100  lb,  ..45  0-50  o 
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Vegetables — Average  Retail  Pkices. 
j.  d.  s.  d. 


Artichokes,       Globe, 

per  doz.      . .  ..30-60 

—  Jerusalem,  bush.  40-.. 
Asparagus      (Sprue), 

per  bundle  ..16-.. 

Beans,  Fr.  grown,  lb.  08-.. 

Bet  t,  per  doz.  ..    10-  .. 

Bruss.  Sprouts,  binh.  30-40 

Cabbages,  per  doz. . .    10-20 

Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 

Cauliflowers,       Eng- 
lish, dozen  . .  20-40 

Celery,  per  head     . .  04-  . . 

—  per  bundle        ..    16-., 
Cucumbers,  each 
Endive,  per  score 
Garlic,  per  lb. 


Herbs,  per  bunch    . . 
Horse  Radish,  bund.  4 
Lettuces,      Cabbage, 

per  dozen  . .  ..1 

Mint,  green,  bunch. .  o 
Mushrocms,  p  baskt.  1 
Onions,  per  bushel..  3 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  o 
Parsley,  per  bunch.,  o 
Radishes,  per  doz.  ..  1 
Rhubarb,  per  bundl.  o 
Seakale,  per  punnet  2 
Small  salad  ing,  pun.  o 
Spinach,  per  bushel  4 
Sweet  Potatos,  lb.  . .  o 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .   2 


d.  s.  d. 
a-  o  4 


1  c-  2  o 
10-.. 

10-.. 

Totatos  :  —  MagDum  Bonums,  13W  to  140$.  ;  Regents,  1 
to  120J. ;  Champions,  100s.  to  120J.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Pi  ices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  doz  12  0-24  o 
Arbor-vita:  (golden), 

per  dozen  ..  ..6  0-18  o 

—  (common),  dozen  6  0.-12  o 
Azaleas,  p-r  dozen  ..30  o-6a  o 
Begonias,  per  doz.  ..  6  o-r2  o 
Bouvardia,  doz.  ..12  o-,S  o 
(  hrysanihem  .,  doz.  6  0-18  o 
Coleus,  per  dozen  . .  40-60! 
Cyclamen,  doz.  ..  9  0-24  o  ! 
Dracaina  term.  doz.  30  o-c"o  o 
— viridis,  per  doz  . .  12  c-24  o  , 
Epiphyllum,  dozen. .18  c-jo  o  I 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  . .  . .   6  c-18  o 

Evergreens,    in  var., 
per  dozsn  . .  . .   6  c-24  o  \ 


1.  d.  s.  d. 

Ferns,  in  variety,  per 
dozen  . .  . ,   4  0-18  o 

Ficus   elastica,    each  16-70 

Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each   ..  ..2  0-10  6 

Genista,  per  dozen  ..  8  c-12  o 

Hyacinths,  per  dczen  9  (-12  o 
—  (Rom.),    per   pot  1  6-  a  o 

Marguerite       Daisy, 
per  dozen  ..  ..    6  c-12  o 

Myrtles,  per  d*z.     ..6  0-12  o 

Palms     in       variety, 
each  . .  . .   2  6-21  o 

Pelargoniums,     scar- 
let, per  dozen        ..  6  c-12  o 

Solanums,  per  doz.  ..   9  0-12  o 

Tulips,  per  dozen     ..    60-90 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s. 
Abulilon.  iz  blooms 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz. 
Azalea,  12  sprays  .. 
Bouvardias,  per  bun. 
Camellias,  per  dozen 
Carnations,  iz  blms. 
Chrysanth  ,     12  bun. 

—  (Fr )  per    bunch 

—  white,  13  bunches 

—  12  blooms 
Cyclamen,  12  blooms 
Epiphyllum,  i2blms. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  .. 
Euphorbia  Jacquini- 

flora,  12  sprays  .. 
Fuchsias,  12  bunches 
Gardenias,  12  blms.. 
Heliotropes,  izsp.  .. 
Hyacinths,  12  spikes  1 

—  (Roman),  r2  spr. 
Lapageria,  white,  12 

blooms 

—  red,  T2  blooms.. 


d.  s.  d. 

02-04 

8  0-12  o 
i  o-  2  o 
10-16 
30-60 
10—30 
6  0-12  o 
06-16 

9  o- 18  o 
10-26 
03-06 
60-90 
60-90 

40-60 
60-80 
9  0-12  o 
06-10 

O  0-12  O 
20-30 


3  o- 


Lilac  (French),  bun. 
Lilium  various,  per  12 

blooms        . .  . .   3 

Lily-of-Val.,  12  spr.  3 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  6 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  3 
Narcissus,  12  sprays  2 

—  (paper-white)  Fr., 
12  bunches  ..   4 

Pelargoniums,  i2Spr.    1 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..1 

Roses    (indoor),  doz.  2 

—  (outdoor),  doz...   1 

—  coloured,  doz  ..  2 
Tropseolum,  12  bun.  1 
Tulips,  12  blooms..  1 
Violets,  12  bunches..   1 

—  French  Czar,  bun.  1 

—  Parme  (  Fr.),  bun.  5 
White  Jasmine,  bun.  1 


d.  s.  d. 
0-90 

c-  6  o 
o-  5  o 
0-90 
0-60 
0-30 


6-09 

0-16 
0-40 

C—    2   O 

c-  3  o 
o-  a  o 
t-  1  6 
£-20 
6-26 
0-60 
0-16 


SEEDS. 
Wednesday  :  Dec.  20. — Transactions  on  to-day's 
market  were  very  limited,  owing  to  the  dull  weather 
which  prevailed.  Red  Clover  seed  is  firmly  held,  on 
account  of  higher  prices  being  reported  from  abroad. 
More  attention  is  now  being  devoted  to  white  Clover. 
Alsike  has  become  quiet,  but  quotations  remain  un- 
changed. Trefoil  and  Italian  Ryegrass  still  tend  upwards. 
Canary,  Hemp  and  Rape  seed  sell  at  Monday's  cur- 
rencies. Linseed  unaltered.  "John  Shaw  &>  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  B.C. 


CATTLE. 

At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  beast  supplies  were 
very  short,  but  more  than  adequate,  and  prices  depressed. 
Mutton  and  prime  veal  supported  late  values.  Quota- 
tions : — Beasts,  4;.  qd.  to  $s.  2d.,  and  $s.  6d.  to  6s.  ; 
calves,  $s.  Sd.  to  6s.  8d.  ;  sheep,  6s.  qd.  to  js.,  and 
js.  2d.  to  7-r.  sod.  ;  pigs,  4s.  to  4s.  Sd. — Thursday's  trade 
was  extremely  quiet,  and  entirely  without  feature.  Prices 
were  nominally  the  same  as  above  noted. 


HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  Market  report  states  that  sup- 
plies were  large  and  trade  dull,  especially  for  meadow 
hay.  Quotations  : — Prime  Clover,  105J.  to  120s.  ;  in- 
ferior, 755.  to  80s.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  &$s.  to  92s,  ; 
inferior,  36J.  to  6cw.  ;  and  straw,  30J.  to  412s.  per  load.  — 
On  Thursday  there  was  a  large  supply  ;  trade  was  quiet, 
and  hay  was  weak. — Cumberland  Market  quotations  :  — 
Superior  meadow  hay,  90s.  to  iooj.  ;  inferior,  65s.  to  8oj.  ; 
superior  Clover,  iioj.  to  120s.  ;  inferior,  751.  to  92s.  ; 
and  straw,  38J.  to  44?.  per  load. 


POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state 
that  only  moderate  supplies  were  to  hand,  and  demand 
quiet.  Quotations : — Magnum  Bonums,  140J.  to  i6oj.  ; 
Regents,  iioj.  to  120J.  ;  Champions,  iioj.  to  120s. 
per  ton  ;  German  reds,  6s. ;  ditto  blues,  5s,  6d. ;  Dutch 
Rocks,  4s.  6d.  per  bag. — The  imports  into  London  last 
week  were  : — 18,484  bags  from  Hamburgh,  1859  Bre- 
men, 2  Rotterdam,  560  Harlingen,  70  Boulogne,  244 
sacks  from  Rouen,  and  1173  from  St.  Nazaire. 


COALS. 

The  prices  current  at  market  during  the  week  were 
as  follows  : — East  Wylam,  lys.  6d. ;  Ravensworth  West 
Hartley,  155.  6d.\  Walls  End— Hetton,  i8j.  ;  Hetton 
Lyons,  16s. ;  Hawthorn,  i6j-.  2d.  ;  Lambton,  17s.  6d.  ; 
Wear,  16s.  ;  South  Hetton,  18s. ;  East  Hartlepool, 
*7J-  3<£ ;  Tees,  i8.r. 


REGISTERED       DESIGNS. 


"  The  Balmoral" 

The  above  are  drawn  from  Photographs  of  Conservatories 
erected  upon  their 

SHUTTER-BAR  SYSTEM  of  GLAZING 

BY 

ARTHUR  DASHWOOD&  CO. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 

AND 

HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS, 

who,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  erection  0/ 
the  extensive  series  of  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS  in  the  beautiful  Grounds  of 
Forest  Lodge,  have  great  satisfaction  in  print- 
ing the  following  letter  received  from  J. 
FREEMAN,  Esq.  ;— 

"  FOREST  LODGE,  FAKNBOROUGH,  HANTS, 
"  August  1,  1882. 

"Dear  Sirs, 

"  Now  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  completion  of  my  Greenhouses  built 
by  you,  to  make  me  appreciate  your  System  of 
Glazing,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  whole  work  done  ; 
and,  to  show  how  strong  the  buildings  are,  they 
resisted  the  severe  gales  we  had  last  autumn 
and  this  spring.  The  Houses,  which  consist 
of  over  thirty-four  thousand  (34,000)  square 
feet  of  glass,  did  not  have  a  single  pane  broken 
during  the  gale  of  October  14,  1881.  The 
Heating  has  been  well  carried  out,  and  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction  in  its  working,  which 
consists  of  1 1  mile  of  4-inch  piping.  The 
Pulsometer  you  have  erected  works  also  well ; 
in  fact  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  large  outlay 
I  have  made,  and  shall  be  glad  to  testify  t« 
your  good  wonkmanship  to  anybody  who  raa; 
be  desirous  of  giving  you  an  order.  You  are 
also  at  liberty  to  use  the  above. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"J.  FREEMAN. 

"  Messrs.  ARTHUR  DASHWOOD  &  CO., 
"  78,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C." 


Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application  for 
Small  or  Large  Greenhouses. 


The  Sycamore  Horticultural  Works, 

WIMBLEDON, 

Adjoining  the  All  England  Croquet  Grounds. 
London   Office  —  75,    MARK    LANE,    B.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE. 


CARTERS'    ORICINAL. 


__      -IN-USE-THROUGHOUT- 

JHEWORLD 


NOTICE. -TH3  ABOVE  DESIGN  IS  THE 
FIRST  OF  ITS  KIND  USED  IN  THE  ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS  OF  AInY  NEWSPAPER,  AND  IS 
THE  SOLE  PROPERTY  OF  JAMES  CARTER  &  CO., 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ANY  STATEMENTS  TO  THE 
CONTRARY. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free. 


THE  QUEEN'S 


By 
Royal 


H.R.H.  THE 
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SEEDSMEN,       |   Command     t  PRINCEof  WALES 

,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


RH.  VERTEGANS'  New  Double  CINE- 
•  RARIAS,  the  fnest  in  cultivation.  The  set  of  la 
distinct  varieties  will  be  sent,  packing  and  carriage  free,  on 
receipt  of  Post-office  Order  for  31  s.  6d. 

VORTIGKRN,  the  finest  double  crimson,  3  plants  showing 
Rover  free  for  ioj  6d. ,  1  for  5s. 

Chid  Valley  Nur<eries,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Gra,U6  Vin6S 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  j-plendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  forfruiting  in  pots 
and  olanting- 

CATALOCUES  free.     The  Trade  supplied. 
Also  a  fine  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 


'•Richard  StiiTH  &..C9/! 
<fe  vWor'ce-ster  #J 


SEVENTY-FOUR    ACRES     of      FRUIT 

O  TREES.— Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  as  Standards, 
Dwarfs,  Pyramids,  Pushes,  Cordon  and  Trained  Trees  in  great 
variety,  all  full  of  vigour,  and  warranted  true  to  name.  De- 
scriptive Price  LIST,  containing  a  sketch  ot  the  various  firms  of 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure. 
Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping.  Treatment  under  Glass  :  also  their 
Synonyms,  Quality,  Size.  Form,  Skin,  Colour,  Fle-h,  Flavour, 
Use,  Growth,  Duraticn,  Season,  Price,  &c,  for  id.  stamp. 


LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN  FIR  TRIBE, 
suitable  for  Britain,  giving  siie,  price,  popular  and 
botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country,  and  size  there, 
situation,  soil,  and  other  information,  with  copious  index  of 
l  heir  synonyms.     Fiee  by  post  for  six  stamps. 


LIST    OF    STOVE    and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprising  the  best  selections  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Ericas,  Epacris,  Ferns,  &c,  free  for  id.  stamp. 

LIST  of  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS,  RHODODENDRONS,  STANDARD 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CLIMBING  and  TWINING 
PLANTS,  with  their  generic,  specific,  and  English  names, 
native  country,  height,  time  of  (lowering,  colour,  &c.,  and 
general  remarks,  free  for  id.  stamp. 


ALL  KINDS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  of  first 
quality.  BULBS,  MUSHROOM  SPAWN, TOBACCO 
PAPER.  ARCHANGEL  MATS,  ami  other  GARDEN 
REQUISITES.  See  LISTS,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 


pHl  C  H  A R'D-S  M  I T  H ■  &.  C 2  -1 

Worcester  ^®l 
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SPECIAL       NOTICE 


THE 


GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


KOR 


SATUEDAY,     JANUAEY    6,    1883, 


WILL   CONTAIN   A    BEAUTIFULLY 


Afcg;  "jEVjP 


& 


(18  inches    by    13  inches), 


FROM       AN        ORIGINAL        DESIGN. 


PRICE     FIVEPENCE  ;       POST-FREE,     FIVEPENCE-HALFPENNY  ; 


OR   WITH 


ALMANAC    MOUNTED    ON     OAK    KOLLBRS, 

READY  TO   BE   HUNG   UP,   AND   ENCLOSED   IN   CASE, 

SEVENPENCE  ;      POST-FREE,     EIGHTPENCE-HALFPENNY. 

Purchasers  are  specially  recommended  to  order  the  Almanac  in  a  Case, 

TO     PREVENT     INJURY     FROM     FOLDING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  injury  to  the  Almanac  unless  it  is  so  protected. 


NOTICE    TO   ADVERTISERS. 

As   a    large   Extra    Sale   of  this   Number   is  guaranteed,   it  will  be  a  very 

valuable  medium  for  Advertisements. 


APPLICATIONS    FOR    SPACE     SHOULD    BE     SENT    IN    AS    EARLY    AS    POSSIBLE. 


W.    EICHAEDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STEEET,     STEAND,    W.C. 
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Special  Cheap  Offer. 

ISAAC   MATTHEWS   and   SON   are   pre- 
pared   to  make  a  special  offer  to  the  Trade  and    Large 
Buyers.     Samples  and  Price  List  on  application  : — 
ASH,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet. 

,,     Mountain,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet,  7  to  8  feet, 
8  to  9  feet. 
OAK.  English,  1%  to  2  feet. 

POPLAR,  Black  Iialian,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 
SYCAMORES.  2  to  3  feet. 

CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  9  to  10  feet,  10  to  12  feet. 
ELDER.  Golden,  2  to  3  feet. 
THORN  QUICK,  strong,  3-yr.,  4-yr. ,  strong. 
HOLLIES,     Hodgins',     maderensis.     Golden    Queen,    Silver 
Queen,  Old  Silver,  myrtifolia,  ovata,  Shephardii,  com- 
mon Green,  in  all  sizes. 
LAURELS,  Common,  12  to   18  inches,  1%  to  2  feet,  2  to  2% 

feet,  fine. 
CUPRESSUS.  in  variety,  from  1%  to  7  feet. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  1  foot,  bushy. 
YEWS,  English,  18  to  24  inches,  2  feet,  3%  ltett  aJ4  to  3  feet. 
AZALEA  Pontica,  4  to  6  inches. 

RHODODENDRONS,  Hybrid  and  Pontica,  3  to  4  inches,  4  to 

6  inches,  6  to  9  inches,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 

15  to  18  inches.   i}4  to  2  feet,  2  feet;   ditto,  choice 

named  sorts,  bushy,  in  ico  varieties. 

M     CUNNINGHAM'S  WHITE,  9  to  11  inches,    12  to  is 

inches,  15  to  18  inches. 
„    CAUCASICUM  PlCTUM,9toi2inches,  12  to  15  inches, 
1^  to  18  inches. 
RHODODENDRON  STOCKS,  strong. 
PANSIES,  in  100  varieties. 
IVY,  Irish,  4-yr.,  strong. 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

("1EDRUS       DEODARA.  —  "The      Indian 

V^  Cedar."— Beautiful  specimen  trees,  frequently  trans- 
planted and  well-rooted,  oGered  at  the  undermentioned  low 
prices,  to  effect  a  clearance  : — 

5  to  6  feet,  481.  per  dozen      I      7  to    8  feet,  72s.  per  dozen 

6  to  7  feet,  60s.  per  dozen      |      8  to  10  feet,  84.1.  per  doztn 

ABIES  DOUGLASII.— One  of  the  most  noble 

trees  grown,  well-rooted  specimens  : — 

6  to  7  feet,  3*.  6d,  each  ;  36J.  per  dozen 

7  to  8  feet,  4$.  od.  each  ;  42s.  per  dozen 

8  to  9  feet,  $s.  od.  each  ;  6as.  per  dozen 

The  above-named  trees  are  highly  suitable  for  Avenues, 
Lawns,  Shrubberies,  or  Woods,  and  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing on  such  terms  rarely  occurs. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

GEORGE    DAVISON   begs  to  offer  to 
Planters  the  following  well-grown  TREES,  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  in  consequence  of  wishing  to  retire  from  business  : — 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  4  to  8  feet. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  to  6  feet. 
ARBOR-VITiE  LOBBII,  7  to  10  feet. 
ASH,  1%  to  2%  feet.  200,000  (Hop-pole  Planting), 
AUSTRIACA  FIRS,  well  transplanted,  2  to  4  feet 
BEECH,  6  to  7  feet. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  7  to  9  feet. 
HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  7  to  9  feet. 
LARCH,  fine,  2  to  5  feet,  4oo,oco. 
LAUREL,  colchic,  caucasica,  and  rotundifolia,  20,003. 

,,     Portugal,  2  to  3  feet. 
QUICK,  transplanted,  fine,  2  to  4  feet,  500,000. 
ROSES,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  H.P.  and  Teas,  many 

thousands. 
SILVER  FIR,  3  to5feer. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  1%  to  2%  feet. 
SPRUCE,  2  to  5  feet. 

THUIUPSIS  BOREALIS.  fine  specimens,  5  to  9  feet. 
FRUIT    TREES- -APPLES,    fine,    tall,   for  Orchards, 
many  thousands  (speciality). 
Price  on  application  to 
The   White   Cross    Nurseries,    Hereford. 

ROSES.—  ROSES.—  ROSES.— 
50,000  to  select  from,  in  all  the  leading  sorts,  in  fine 
strong  plants,  including  boih  Standards  and  Dwarfs  ;  also  extra 
strong  Marcchal  Niel,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Madame  Berard,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  from  12  to  15  feet 
long,  in  pots,  and  ether  Teas  in  pots,  fine  for  forcing. 

Price  and  LIS  VS  post-free. 
THOMAS  HORSMAN,  Rose  Mount  Nursery,  Ilkley,  Leeds. 

Fruiting   Pines. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard 
and  Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  fine  stock  of  the 
above,  which  they  are  in  a  position  to  offer  at  low  prices  ;  they 
are  principally  Queens,  Smooth  Cayenne,  and  Black  Jamaica. 

FLOWERING   SHRUBS,  in   great  variety, 
such  as  Hydrangeas,  Lilacs,    Deutzias,  Spiraeas,  Cytisus, 
Broom,  Pyrus,  Berberis,  Double   Cherry,  Scarlet  Hawthorns, 
Gueldres  Rose,  &c,  is.  per  dozen,  501.  per  100. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD   SMITH     and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

WBALL  and  CO.    have  the  pleasure  of 
•  offering  ihe  undermentioned  : — 

APPLES,  Standards,  straight  stems,  good  heads,  55J.  per  ico. 
,1     Pyramids,  well  furnished,  our  selection,  €os.  per  100. 
,,     Dwarf-trained,  our  selection,  120s.  per  100. 
PEARS.  Standards,  straight  stems,  good  heads,  our  selection, 
651.  per  100. 
,,    Pyramids,  our  selection,  75s.  per  ico. 
,,     Dwarf-trained,  our  selection,  120.?.  per  100. 
CURRANTS,  Black,  extra  strong,  10s.  per  ioo,  80s.  per  1000. 

,,     Red,  extra  strong,  ioj.  per  100,  8oj.  per  1000. 
ROSES,  Standards,  our  selection,  good  heads,  and  well-rooted, 
gcs.  per  100. 
.,     Dwarfs,  very  fine,  our  selection,  30J.  to  35*.  per  100. 
ALDER,  very  strong,  well  rooted.  5  to  6  feet,  25J.  per   1000; 

6  to  7  and  8  feet,  351.  per  ioco. 
BEECH,  very  strong,  2  to  2J4  feet,  22.1   6d.  per  1000. 
HAZEL,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet,  30$.  per  1000. 
LARCH.  Fir,  1%  to  2%  feet,  2cs.  per  1000, 
CHESTNUT,    Horse,     fine     heads,    6   to  7   feet   stems,  for. 

per  100. 
SYCAMORE,   3  to  4   feet,  251.  per  1000;    s  to  6  feet,  40J. 

per  100c. 
FIR.  Scotch.  2  to  2%  feet,  251.  per  1000. 

PRIVET  OVALIFOLIUM.  strong.  1%  to  2  feet,  40*.  per  ioco. 
ARTICHOKES,  Green  Globe,  strong,  20s.  per  ioa, 
ASPARAGUS,  i-yr.,  extra  strong,  equal  to  a-yr  ,  10s.  per  10:30. 
SHALLOTS,  very  fine,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Bedford  Road  Nursery,  Northampton. 


8000         Winter-Flowering  Carnations.  8000 

rflWELVE    GOOD    PLANTS,   in    six  best 

~L      varieties,    in    54's,    75.    6d.  per  dozen,  50J.  per   100 ;  in 
■!' ■ '-,  15*.  and  iSr.  per  dozen,  jCs  and  L'1   per  100. 
See  CATALOGUB. 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

STEPHANOTIS    FLORIBUNDA.  —  Good 
plants  in  48's,  21.  each,  r8i.  per  dozen,  £j  per  10?.   Prices 
of  larger  on  application. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

KOSES,     well    rooted,   many-shooted,   truly 
named,  of  ma'ured  growth,  and  of  the  best  kinds. 
DWARFS.  R.  S.  &  Co.'s  selection,  is.  per  dozen,  (ns.  per  100. 
STANDARDS,  21s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO  ,    Nurserymen   and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


Planting  Season. 

RAND  A.  MORRISON,  The  Nurseries, 
•  Elgin.  N.B.  (Established  1822),  invite  the  attention  of 
Planters  to  their  extensive  Stocks  of  Seedling  and  Trans- 
planted FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS.  They  have  a  very  large  and  healthy  Stock  of 
Seedling  and  Transplanted  LARCH  and  SCOTCH  FIR, 
which  they  guarantee  as  true  native,  being  the  produce  of  Seed 
collected  by  them  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

CATALOGUES  and  Samples  on  application. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  35.  6d.  to  5s. 
each  ;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  ys.  6d.  to  ics.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting"  in  pots,  consisting  or  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
AND  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 

NOW    READY,    POST-FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that 
the  above  is  now  published.  It  contains 
upwards  of  60  Pages,  copiously  Illustrated  with 
Engravings  of  all  New  and  Choice  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  with  full  Cultural  Directions. 

ROSES  and  FRUIT  TREES.  —  Fine 
Pyramid  APPLES  and  PEARS  of  Ihe  hardiest  and  best 
cropping  varieties  only,  6s.,  os.,  12s.,  and  i8r.  per  dozen.  Dwarf 
trained  trees,  24s.  and  30s.  per  dozen,  all  with  splendid  fibrous 
roots. 

PLUMS  and  CHERRIES,  Pyramids,  12s.,  i8s.,and  241.  per 
dozen.     Dwarf  trained  trees.  30J.  per  dozen. 

RED  and  BLACK  CURRANTS,  2S.  and  3J  per  dozen. 

RASPBERRIES,  II.  6i.  and  21.  per  dozen,  8s.  and  ioj. 
per  100. 

STRAWBERRIES.  21.  6d.  per  100      CATALOGUES  free. 

LA  GRIFFERAIE  ROSE  CUTTINGS  for  Stocks,  is.  per 
100,  71.  6d.  per  1000,  cash. 

DWARF  H.P.  ROSES,  r.ll  the  leading  varieties,  71.  pcrdoz  , 
501.  per  100.     CATALOGUES  free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

Special  Culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES.— A  large  and 
select  stock  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Fruits,  post-free  for  threepence. 
The  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses  post-free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts. 


To  the  Trade. 
HOME-GROWN  VEGETABLE  and  FIELD  SEEDS. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  will  be  pleased  to 
•  make  special  offers  of  their  fine  selected  stock  of 
SEEDS,  raised  this  season  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention. 
The  quality  is  very  flue,  and  the  prices  will  he  found 
unusually  low. 

Seed- Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

RUIT  TREES.— Standard,  Pyramid,  2-yr. 

and  Maiden  APPLES,  PEARS,  and  PLUMS,  also 
Purple  and  Weeping  BEECH,  6  to  14  feet ;  HORSE  CH  EST- 
NUTS.  12  to  17  feet.     Price  per  100  or  1000  on  application  to 

WILLIAM    FLETCHER,   Ottershaw  Nursery,   Chertsey, 
Surrey. 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP,  as  must  be  cleared  at 
once  for  new  railway  :  — 
Large  HORNBEAM,  8  to  12  feet. 
„      HAZEL,  5  to  6  feet. 
Well  rooted  and  safe  for  removal.     Price  on  application. 
ROBT.  J.  DARBY,  Cirencester  Nurseries. 

JOSEPH  TREMBLE  AND  SON,  NURSERY- 
MEN,  1,  Market  Square  Penrith,  offer  the  following  : — 
LARCH,  2<4  to  3  feet. 
SCOTCH,  ij^tojfctt. 
THORNS.  i'A  to  2  feet,  strong. 
All  healthy  and  well  rooted.     Price  on  application. 

(CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  LETTUCE 

V_^  PLANTS,  &c,  Autumn  sown,  best  varieties,  in  any 
quantities.  LIST,  and  printed  copy  of  many  recent  (1882) 
Testimonials,  on  application.  Prices  moderate,  no  charge  for 
packages— EDWARD  LEIGH,  Dunsfold,  near  Godalming. 

SEA  KALE,     exceptionally    fine     Roots    for 
Forcing,  2s.  6d.  per  dozeo,  i6r.  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS,  strong,  for  Forcing,  12s.    per  103 ;  specially 
selected  ditto,  16s.  per  ico. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Rand    A.    MORRISON,  The    Nurseries, 
•  Elgin,  N.B,  offer:— 

ABIES  DOUGLASII.  i-yr„  very  fine,  from  Scotch  seed. 
SCOTCH   FIR  SEED,  guaranteed  True  Native,  our  own  col- 
lecting, and  taken  out  of  cone  on  our  own  kilns. 
Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HERBA- 
CEOUS and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering.  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  25J. 
R.   SMITH  and  CO.,    Nurserymen  and   Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

ABIES  DOUGLASII,  10  to  12  inches,  trans- 
planted,  16s  per  ioo. 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  3  to  3^  feet,  transplanted,  50J.  per  100. 

,,     .,     4  to  5  feet,  75*.  per  100. 
ESCAI.LONIA    MACRANTHA,  1  foot,  ni.  per  100. 
CEDARS    Red,  8  to  12  inches,  i-yr.  transplanted,  105.  per  ico. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA.  aj,  feet,  30s.  per  100. 
FINUS  INSIGNIS,  3-inch  pots,  75.  per  rco. 

.,     NORDMANNIANA,  6  to  8  inches,  121.  per  100. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  4  to  5  feet.  181.  per  dozen. 

,,     ,,     6  to  7  feet,  fine,  365.  per  dozen. 
PICEA  NOBILIS,  4  feet,  6m.  per  dozen. 

,,     ,,     5  feet.  70J  per  dozen. 
THUIA  LOBBII,  2'A  to  3  feet,  601.  per  ico. 
1.     11     4  to  5  feet,  125.  per  dozen. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 
GARLIES  MITCHELL.  Nurseryman,  Stranraer. 

REEN    HOLLIES.— Several   hundred7~of 

the  above  for  Sale,  from  5  to  7  feet  high,  well  furnished, 
transplanted  stuff,     For  particulars  apply  to 

A.  BARKER.  The  Gardens,  Hindlip,  Worcester. 

APPLES,     Standard      and      Pyramid  ; 
PRIVET    and    HAZEL.  3  ft.  to  4  ft :  QUICK,  a-yr., 

fine.     Price  per  icoo  to 

CHAS.  and  J.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Nurserymen,  Fordham, 
Cambridgeshire. 

13 OSES. — Strong,    healthy,   well-rooted,  best 
-V  named  show  varieties,  7s.  6d.  per  doz.,  2js.  for  50,  £,2  10s. 
per  100.     Standards,  iSi.  per  doz. 

SWEET  VIOLETS,  full  of  bud.  New  York,  the  best  double, 
2s.  6d.  per  doz.  ;  De  Pat  me.  Double  Red  Russian,  Belle  de 
Chatenay,  Odoratissima,  js.  6d  per  doz. 

LIST  of  Roses,  and  twenty-six  varieties  of  Violets,  with 
directions  for  cultivalion,  i%d.     Address 

Mr.  R.  W.  BEACHEY,  Fluder,   Kingskerswell,  Devonshire. 

GRAPEVINES.— All  the   leading  kinds  in 
finely  ripened  canes,  details  on  application  to 
FRAS.  R.  K1NGHORN,  Shten  Nurseries,  Richmord,  S  W. 

WILLIAM  EVANS, 

SEEDSMAN 
to  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Exporter  of  RED  and   ALSIKE   CLOVER.    TIMOTHY 

SEED,    PEAS,    BEANS,    OATS,    &c. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


Cable     address:— W.    EVANS,      Montreal. 


LAPAGERIA  ALBA  (the  best  White 
variety),  from  10$.  6d.  each  ;  RUBRA  (the  best  Crimson 
variety),  from  js.  6d.  each  ;  a  few  extra  strong  plants,  price  on 
application  to 

R.  H.  VERTEGANS,  Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

R.  H.  V.'s  pocket  CATALOGUE  of  Herbaceous  and  other 
H.-udy  Plants  free  on  application. 

THE  NURSERIES,  DUMFRIES. 
(Established  1787.) 

Our  Stock,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  comprises 
FOREST,  FRUIT,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  DECI- 
DUOUS and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS.  ROSES.  GREEN- 
HOUSE  PLANTS,  &c. ;  also  a  very  large  and  splendid  Stock 
of  THORN  QUICKS,  for  Hedging  and  lor  filling  up  Gaps. 

The  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  ol  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  are  welt 
adapted  for  extensive  planting  or  giving  immediate  effect  in  the 
formation  and  improving  of  Ornamental  Parks,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  &c.     Prices  on  application. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.,  Seed  and  Nursery 
Establishment,  Dumfries. 

PIRyEA  P  A  L  M  A  T  A  : 

The  largest  stock  for  forcing  in  the  world. 
LAURUS  CAUCASICA  : 

The  finest  Laurel  ever  introduced. 
RHODODKNDRONS: 

Alt  kinds  and  all  sizes. 
STANDARD  RHODODENDRONS: 
You  may  select  from  thousands. 
HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c. 
For  general  planting,  acre  after  acre. 
Intending   planters  are  invited  to  come  down  and  see   the 
stock.     The  Nursery  is  ten  minutes  from  Sunningdale  Station, 
S  -W   Riilway 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 
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Rand  G.  NEAL,  Nurserymen,  Seeds- 
•  men,  and  Contractors,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. , 
respectfully  invite  an  inspection  of  the  large  and  varied  Stock 
cf  SHRUBS.  FOREST,  ORNAMENTAL,  FRUIT  and 
ROSE  TREES  grown  at  their  Nurseries,  which  are  now  in 
fine  condition  for  transplanting.  All  plants  delivered  free  by 
own  vans,  within  6  miles  of  the  Nursery.  Builders  supplied 
at  Trade  Prices.     CATALOGUES  on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  within  i  mile  of  the    Clapham  Junction 
and  Wandsworth  Common  Stations. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses. 

WB.  ROYVE  and  CO.  (Limited')  have  to 
•  offer  a  few  thousands  of  the  above,  which  are  un- 
U'ually  fine  ;  they  also  call  particular  attention  to  the  large 
stock  of  FRUIT  TREES— Standards,  Pyramids.  Dwarf- 
trained  and  vtry  fine  Horizontal  Fruiting  Apples  and  Peais. 

Bar  bourne  Nurseries,  Worcester. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS— 380  best  sorts, 
flowered  under  glass,  true  to  name -none  better  can  be 
h.iusht.  Outings,  buyer's  selection,  is.  gd.  per  do/.,  icj.  per  too. 
Plants,  is.  &/.  per  doz.,  us.  per  100.     For  my  selection,  grand 
new  varieties.  Marguerites,  &c  ,  see  CATALOGUE.  1  stamp. 
\V.  ETHER1NGTON.  Manor  House,  Swanscombe,  Kent. 

Dulwicn  Balsams. 

FRANCIS  T.SMITH  and  CO.,  West  Dulwich 
Nursery.  S.E.,  offer  their  splendid  strain  of  BALSAMS, 
in  collections  of  nine  colouts,  2$.  6a  each;  the  same  quantity, 
mixed,  is.  per  packet  ;  half  the  quantity,  ditto,  is.  per  packet. 
CINERARIA,  in  beautiful  colours,  and  finest  form,  is.  and 
as.  6d.  per  packet.  CALCEOLARIA,  in  beautiful  colours,  and 
finest  form,  ss.  and  sj.  6./.  per  packet.  PRIMULA,  in  beauti- 
ful colours,  and  finest  form,  is  and  is.  6d.  per  packet.  Their 
Balsams  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  two  occasions  this  autumn,  and  were  Highly  Commended. 

GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

4./.  per  bushel ;  100  for  35s.  ;  truck  (loose,  about  2  tons), 
40J. ;  4-bushel  bags,  4<f.  each. 

LIGHT  BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  $s.  6d.  per  sack; 
5  sacks,  251. ;  sacks,  +d.  each. 

BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5*  per  sack,  5  sacks  11s  ;  sacks, 
4a.  each. 

COARSE  SILVER  SAND,  is.  9d.  per  bushel;  155.  per  half 
ton.  26s.  per  ton  ;  in  2  bushel  bags,  +d.  each. 

YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  is.  per  bushel. 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8*.  6d.  per  sack. 

MANURES.  GARDEN  STICKS.  VIRGIN  CORK,  TO- 
BACCO CLOTH,  RUSSIA  MATS,  &c.  Write  for  Free 
Price  LIST.       H.    G.    SMYTH, 

1 7  A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  date  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
by  Chubb"s  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c.  ;  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  1882.— In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  also  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  ''Refuse" 
direct.  Sacks,  is.  6a\  each ;  10  Sacks,  13*.  ;  15  Sacks,  iSs.  ;  20 
Sacks,  231.  ;  30  Sacks,  30$.  (all  Sacks  included) ;  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Quality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  is.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
for  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order.— To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers.  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
Mi!  wall  Road,  West  Ferry.  London,  E. 

LARDEN  REQUISITES^ 

as  supplied  to  the  Koyal  Gardens. 
iCocoa-Nut  Fibre  Refuse,  is.  6a.  per  ^ 
"sack  ;  10  for  13s.  ;  15  for  iSs.  ;  30  for  €3 
30*.  ;  all  sacks  included.  Trucks  (loose),  40J.  Selected  Brown 
Fibrous  Peat,  5*.  per  sack  ;  5  for  22s.  6d.  Black  Fibrous  Peat, 
4*.  td\  per  sack  ;  5  for  20s.  ;  sacks  $d,  each.  Coarse  Silver-Sand, 
if.  6d.  per  bushel.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf-Mould,  and 
Peat-Mould,  each  at  is.  per  bushel.  Manures  of  all  kinds. 
Fresh  Sphagnum.  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels.  Russia  Mats,  &c. 
Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  best  in  the  market ;  Cloth,  Zd.  per  lb.; 
Speciality  Paper,  imported  solely  by  us,  roJ.per  lb.,  28  lb.  21s. 
Write  for  Price  LIST.— W.  HERBERT  and  CO.,  Horticul- 
tural Stores,  19,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  (turning  by  Gow's, 
Fishmonger),  one  minute  from  Broad  Street  Railway  Station. 

OCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 

pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  js.  +d.  ;    15  bags,  14*.  ;    30  bags, 
2$t. ;  sent  to  all  parts-     Truckloads  33J. ,  free  to  rail 

A.  FOULON,  32,  St-  Mary  Aie,  London,  E.C. 


LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  i$s.  6<i.  per 
ton.      Useful  Brown  PEAT,  22s.  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Arms.  S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  33,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C 

SUSSEX  DOWN  TURF,  of  finest  quality. 
—  For  price  on  rail  at  Portslade  Station  (4  miles  from 
Brighton),  in  large  or  small  quantities— special  quotation  to  the 
Trade  — apply, 

W.  MILES,  West  Brighton  Nurseries,  West  Brighton, 
Sussex. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

I/UBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS,  &c— 
-  BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants.  &c„  £6  6s.  per  Truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT, 
for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  151. 
per  ton  per  Truck.  Sample  Bap,  si.  :  5  Bags,  22s.  6d  ;  10  Bags, 
45i.     Bags  included.     Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  ioj.  6d.  per  Bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine,  $zs  per  Truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  Truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  251.  per  Truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

PEAT. — Excellent   for   Rhododendrons    and 
common  purposes.     Delivered  at   Nine  Elms  Station,  at 
21s.  per  ton  ;  sample  bag  (r  cwt.)  on  Rail  Ringwood,  2s. 

GATERELL  and  SON,  Peat  Merchants,  Bisterne, 
Ringwood. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  toy 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool, 

and  Sold  by  tlum  and  all  Xurscrymen  and  Seedsmen. 


This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid  Grapes 
grown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Thomson  &  Son,  Clovenfords. 

For  full  particulars,  see  New  Circular,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  giving  extracts  from  Horticultural  Press  and  from 
letters  received  by  the  Company  from  those  who  have  used  the 
manure. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 
of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  ol  from 
1  to  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  is.,  3*.»&  10$.  6d. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE,  for  dry  feet  and  boot  com- 
fort,  is  much  used  by  Gardeners,  Farmers,  Ladies, 
Sportsmen,  and  Shore-waders  ;  is  sold  by  Nurserymen  and 
Oilmen,  with  testimonials  and  directions  for  use,  in  boxes,  6d. 
and  1*.  each.  Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited),  London. 

SQUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 
Salesmen,  Covent  Garden  Market,  LondoD,  W.C. 
Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &c  ,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH    BASKETS,    LABELS,    &c,    at  once,  by  applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

t  ^"iTir 

and  FITTINGS  for  Heating  Apparatus, 
The  largest  Stock  in  the  Kingdom. 
Our  improved  4-in.  Flange  Pipes,  is.  jd. 
per  yard  ;  4-in.  Socket  Pipes,  is.  jd. 
per  yard.  —  F.  SAINSBURY  &  CO. 
(late  Silvester  &  Sainsbury),  Castle  Hill 
Foundry,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 

HOT-WATER    HEATING 
APPARATUS, 

For  GAS  or  OIL. 
Equal  to  30  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.  Can 
be  placed  anywhere.  One  quart  of 
Oil  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  4  feet  of 
Gas  per  hour.  Price  complete,  £2  10s.  Send  for  a  complete 
List  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c,  to 

WM.  POORE  and  CO.,  Hot-Water  Engineers,  155, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 


R.    HALLIDAY    &    CO., 

HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS     and     HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS, 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,  MIDDLETON,  MANCHESTER. 

Vineries,  Stoves,  Greenhouses,  Peach  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  &c,  constructed  on  our  improved  plan,  are  the 

perfection  of  growing  houses,  and  for  practical  utility,  economy,  and  durability  cannot  be  equalled.     We  only  do  one  class  of  work, 
and  that  the  very  best. 

Conservatories  and  Winter  Gardens  desisted  architecturally  correct  without  the  assistance  of  any  one  out  of  our  firm, 
fiom  the  smallest  to  the  large=t.     Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus,  with  really  reliable  Boilers,  erected,  and  success  guaranteed 

in  all  cases.    Melon  Frames,  Sashes,  Hotbed  Boxes,  &c,  always  in  stock. 

Flans,  Estimates  and  Catalogues  free.     Customers  waited  on  in  any  part  0/  the  Kingdom. 
Our  Maxim  is  and  always  has  been — 

MODERATE    CHARGES.      FIRST-CLASS    WORK.     THE    BEST    MATERIALS. 


H    E   A  T   1   N   G. 

BEN'S  and  MONARCH  Boilers  are  the  most  powerful 
Saddle  and  Tubular  forms  ior  heating  ioco  to  10,000  feet  of 
piping  economically. 

THE     "LITTLE    HERO," 

a  new  Independent  Boiler  with  extended  Top-feeder  for  Fuel 
to  last  ten  hours,  price  455.  ;  or  with  18  feet  of  4-inch  Pipe, 
Cistern,  &c. ,  complete  for  ,£4. 

COPPER  GAS  BOILERS  and  Pipes,  from  £3  3j. 
The  above  can  be  had  only  from 

B.  W.  WARHURST,  33,  Hlghgate  Road,  London,  N.W 

Designs/or  Conservatories  and  Prices  free. 


THOS.   W.    ROBINSON, 

DENNIS  PARK  IRONWORKS,  STOURBRIDGR. 


l-in   Expansion  Joint  Hot-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  as.  $d.  each. 
4-in.  Socket  Hot-water  Pipes,  9  feet  long,  45.  urf.  each. 

Price  List  OH  amplication. 

HOSE-HOSE— HOSE. 


PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 

Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices. 


Sample  and  Price  of 

MERRYWEATHER     &    SONS, 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

Plans  and  Estimates  free. 

"  TTILL-RAT"  (Registered).— The  attention 

XV  of  FARMERS.  MERCHANTS,  and  others  inter- 
ested  in  the  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  is  invited  to  this 
infallible  remedy.  Its  efficacy  is  surprising.  All  offensive  smells 
from  the  effects  of  this  specific  are  obviated.  Price,  2s.  per 
10  oz.  tin,  by  pest  *d,  extra,  of  the  Proprietors,  FRASER  and 
CO.,  272,  Stiand,  London,  W.C.,  and  all  chemists. 

ASTON      CLINTON      STRAW      MATS. 
The  warmest  Coverings  for  Pits  and  Frames. 
Sizes  : — 6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.,  at  2S.  j  6  ft.  6  in.   by  4  ft.   6  in  , 
at  as.  id.  ;  6  ft.  6  10.  by  7  ft.,  3*.  2d.    Apply  to 
Miss  MOLIQUE,  Aston  Clinton,  Tring,  Bucks. 

r^_ARDEN  REQUISITES.— W.  WEBBER, 

V-X  Wholesale  Mhrchant,  Station  Road,  Loughton,  Essex. 
Orchid  and  Black  PEAT,  LOAM,  SILVER  SAND, 
COCOA-NUT  FIBRE,  TOBACCO  CLOTH,  TOBACCO 
PAPER,  the  very  best  quality.  VIRGIN  CORK,  MUSH- 
ROOM SPAWN,  BLOOD  and  all  kinds  of  MANURE,  of  the 
finest  quality.  Through  rates  given  to  any  Station  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  Soils  in  quantities  not  less  than  2  tons. 
Terms  cash.  Buyers  before  purchasing  elsewhere  should 
obtain  lowest  Wholesale  Prices  from 

W.  WEBBER,  Station  Road,  Loughton,  Essex. 

Russia  Mats  for  Covering, 
ARCHANGEL,       TAGANROG, 

PETERSBURG,  and  every  other  kind  of  RUSSIA  MAT 

for  Garden  and  Packing  purposes. 

Descriptive    Catalogue  on  application. 

JAMES   T.   ANDERSON, 

149,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  LONDON,   E. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.- All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins.  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths.  Ropes.  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  s,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 


rJAFFIA    FIBRE.— A   large  stock  of  first- 
*J  class  Fibre  to  be  sold  very  cheap.     Price  on  application  to 
J.    BLACKBURN    and    SONS,    Russian   Mat    Importers, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  RAG,  MANURES, 
INSECTICIDES,  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS 
BOUQUET  PAPERS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES  of  Cape  Flowers,    Metal    and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season. 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities. 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14.  Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

ARTHUR      JOHNSON, 

Cherry  Garden  Street,  London,  S.E., 
Importer  of  ARCHANGEL.  TAGANROG,  and  PETERS- 
BURG    MATS,    RAFFIA,    COIL     TOBACCO     CLOTH 
TOCACCO  PAPER,  &c 
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AND   SIXPENCE    FOR   EVERY   ADDITIONAL    LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  30$. 

Page  *9    o    o 

Half  Page 500 

Column        . .  . .         . .         ••35° 


GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS,  WANTING  SITUATIONS. 

26  words  is.  6d.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 
(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST   BE   PREPAID. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Advertisers  are  cautioned 
against  having  Letters  addressed  to  Initials  at  Post-offices,  as 
all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5s.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must   reach  the  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 


AH  Subscriptions  payable  In  advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :    12  Month?,  £t  3*.  lod. ;  6  Months, 
iu.  nd.  ;  3  Months,  6s. 

Foreign   (excepting    India    and    China) ;    including    Postage, 
£1  6s.  lor  12  Months  ;  India  and  China,  £1  8s.  -id. 

P.&t-omce  Orders   to  be   made  payable  at    DRURY  LANE, 
W.C.,  to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

THE     NEW     PATENT     FLORESCENT 

-L  SELF-  REGISTERING  MINIMUM  THERMO- 
METER, to  show  how  cold  it  has  been.— The  great  advantage 
of  this  Thermometer  over  all  others  is  that  the  colour  in  the 
fluid  is  everlasting,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  sun's  rays,  thus 
being  a  great  improvement  on  minimum  thermometers.  The 
Florescent  Minimum  Thermometer  can  be  easily  seen  and  read 
at  night  by  candle-light.  The  above  can  be  had  mounted  on 
Boxwood  scales,  8-inch  size,  245.  per  dozen  ;  10-inch  size,  aw, 
per  dozen.  On  porcelain  or  zinc  scales,  10-inch  size,  40$.  per 
dozen. 

J.  HICKS,  Sole  Maker,  8,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 
Note.— See   article   on  the     above,    Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
No.  416,  dated  December  17,  i88t. 

EEIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 
fine,  on  rail  at  7s.  6d.  per  ton— not  less  than  4-ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.— Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 

DENYN'S  Unrivalled  ROLL  PAPER  and 
CLOTH,  as  supplied  to  over  3000  Nurseiies,  14  lb., 
gs.  ;  28  1b.,  i8j.  ;  cwt  ,  70J.  —  J.  DENYN,  Manufacturer 
73,  Rendlesham  Road,  Clapton,  London,  E. 

THE    NEW    AMERICAN 

Cut  Cavendish  Tobacco  Paper. 

The  best  article  in  the  market  for  fumigating*;  in  2  lb.  and  4  lb. 
boxes,  price  ir.  6d.  per  pound.  Usual  discount  to  the  Trade.  To 
be  had  only  of  the  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

OSMAN     &    CO., 
14,    WINDSOR   STREET,  BISHOPSGATE,  E.C. 

JAMES      GRAY. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
VINERIES, 

ORCHID  and  PLANT  HOUSES,  &c  ,  &c   : 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  all  purposes, 
BOILERS.  CASTINGS,  &c,  &c 
Best  Materials  and  Workmanship.     Moderate  Prices. 
Works  and  Offices— Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


NO.  75.  MELON,  or  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 
CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 
No.  1  . .  . .  8  ft.  long  . .  6  ft.  wide  ..  £2  7  6 
No.  2  ..  ..  12  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  4  17  6 
No.  3  ..  ..  16  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  676 
These  Frames  are  13  inches  deep  in  front,  and  24  inches  deep 
at  the  back  ;  the  lights  are  2  inches  thick,  with  a  strong  iron 
strengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light.  All  painted  four 
coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights  being  glazed  with  best  21-oz. 
English  glass. 

BOIL      E      R     S, 

For  heating  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Buildings. 
new  catalogue  now  ready,     free  on  application. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  &   CO., 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDERS, 
m,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BOULTON   &   PAUL,    NORWICH. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  and  CO.  will  give  Estimates  for  every 
description  of  HORTICULTURAL  WORK,  free  of  charge, 
and  send  competent  assistants  when  necessary. 

LASCELLES'  NEW  ROCKWORK  material  in  various 
colours. 

Samples  can  be  seen,  and  prices  obtained  at  121,  Eunhill 
Row,  and  35,  Poultry,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Illustrated  Lists  of  Wooden  Buildings,  Greenhouses  and 
Conservatories,  and  Concrete  Slabs  for  walls,  paths,  and  stages, 
sent  post-free  on  application. 

DAVID      LOWE     &     SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS 

AND 

HOT-WATER    ENGINEERS, 

GILMORE  PARK,  EDINBURGH;    and  CORNBROOK, 

CHESTER  ROAD,  MANCHESTER. 

Plans  and    Estimates   on  application   for  every  description  of 

Horticultural  Buildings  in  Wood  or  Iron. 

Garden    Frames  and   Sashes    in   Stock. 


PORTABLE    PLANT    FRAMES. 

The  above  are  without  exception  the  most  useful  kind  of 
Frame  for  Plant  Growing,  and  every  one  wiih  a  garden  should 
possess  one.  The  sashes  turn  right  over  one  on  to  the  other,  and 
the  boxes  are  put  together  with  wedges,  and  can  be  taken  apart 
in  a  few  minutes.  Sizes  and  prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station 
in  England,  ready  glazed  and  painted  :  — 

6  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  packing  cases  free,      £z  15     o 
12  feet  long,  4  teet  wide,         „  ,,         ,,  4  15     o 

6  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,         „  ,,         ,,  3  *5     ° 

12  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,         ,,  ,,         ,,  6  10    o 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in. 

R.      HALLIDAY      &      CO., 

Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,  MIDDLETON, 

MANCHESTER. 


BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 

OF   IMPROVED  , 

Poultry  Appliances,&c, 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FREE    BY    POST. 


ART    WITH    ECONOMY." 

Applied  to  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses. 

With  Illustrations,  Prices,  &c. 

Part   I.,    new   ready.      Post-free    twelve    stamps. 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS 

Of  every  description  Made,  Erected,  Fitted  and  Heated. 
ESTIMA  TES  and  PLANS  GRAT/S. 

CHEAP  ART  SUMMER-HOUSES. 

Illustrations  and  Prices  Gratis. 
Mr.    Fawkes' New  Illustrated  Work  of  Reference  on  Horti- 
cultural Buildings,  pest-free,  ior.  6d.     Prospectus  sent  gratis. 

T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &  CO., 

MANSION  HOUSE   BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Works  :    CHELMSFORD. 


RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


^ 
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SECTION  OF  PATENT  ROOF  VENTILATOR. 

//lustrations,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials  free. 

Hot-water    Apparatus    fixed    In    any  part  of   the 

Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


Send  for  particulars  to 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-Water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

IRON  HURDLES,  GATES,  TREE  GUARDS, 
IRON  and  WIRE  ESPALIER,  &c..&c. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA     WORKS,     WOLVERHAMPTON 

Aiid  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  St.,  London,  E.C. 


GREENHOUSES  for  the  MILLION.— 
Portable  Span-roof  Villa  Greenhouse,  10  by  7  feet,  £t,  ; 
Paxton.  10  by  8  feet,  ,£5  ;  Special  Conservatory,  12  by  8  feet,  £6. 
Tenant's  Fixtures.     Drawings,  3d. 

Yorkshire  Horticultural  Works,  Windfall,  Bradford. 


STONE     EDGING     for     KITCHEN 
GARDENS  or  Walks  under  Trees,  &c  ,  10  to  12  inches 
deep,  3  to  4  feet  long,  made  from  the  best  Yorkshire  Flagstone  ; 
indestructible.    Price,  ready  for  laying,  is.  per  lineal  yard.  Also 
Flags  and  Steps  for  Conservatories,  lerraces,  &c. — Address, 
THE  GREAT  SLEAD  QUARRY.  Brighouse,  Yorkshire. 


Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces,  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Teira-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Eroseley.  Shropshire. 


Rosher'a  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 

Ml 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN' 
GARDENS,  as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  tittle  room,  and, 
once    put    down,    incur  no 

further  labour  or  expense,  '" 

as  do  "  grown"  Edgines.  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES.  FOUNTAINS.  &C  ,  in  Artificial  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  supeuor  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F,     KOSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street.     Blackfnais,     S.E. ;      King's    Road,    Chelsea,     S.W.  J 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES" 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

llhutrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

()RNAMENTAL       PAVING       TILES, 

V-/  for  Conservatories.  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies.  &c, , 
from  3$.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,    for   Lining    Walls   0f  Dairies 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths.  &c     Grooved  and  other  Stable' 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds      Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 

Q       I      L   ~V      IE      R  S~  AND, 

pO     fine  or  coarse  giain  ns  desired.     Price,   by  post,  per  Ton 
or  Truckload,  on  Wharf  in    London,    or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations      Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM   supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.  B.— Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
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BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

Can  be  tblained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

B2THAM    &    SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

B.  &  Son  have  al  wys  a  Ifcxge  stock  in    London  of  30-111.    by 

12-in..  20-in.  by  14-in  ,  =c-in.  by  16  in.,  ao-in,  by  iS-in.,  in  16-ox. 

and  ix-01.  ;  and  also  targe  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-up 

purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  joo-ft.  cases. 

TM  I  L  L  I  N  G  T  0 1  N       and      CO., 
•  43,  C  Mimieicial  Street,  F. 

PLATE,  SHEET.  CXOUW  GLASS. 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  having  10.  mud)  ■ 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  ou  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  ai-o*.,  from  9X7  10  m*io  and  upwards; 
sues  scut  if  required.  Propagating  O  .i-scs,  Hand  frames. 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Cass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linsetd  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  and   ColoUIS. 


TEN  SILVER 

AWARDED 


MEDALS 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
WKSTON-SL't'liR-MAKH,  Manufacturer  of  TKRkA- 
COTTA  VASES.  FOUNTAINS.  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES.  GARDEN  POTS  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frosts,  and  seldom  Uli  n 
ceen  UKCHID.  FERN.  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS, 
RHUBARBand  SEAKALE  POTS,  i;.  P.ice  LIST  post- 
free.     Slieet  of  Designs,  6d.     Bookofdesigns.tr. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES.— Sticks,   Labels, 
Virgin   Cork,    Raffia,    Mats,     Bamboo     Canes,    Rustic 
Work,  Manures,  &c.     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  90,  Lower  Thames  St.,  London,  E.C. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labe's  are  made   01  a  White  Metal,  with  raisbd 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Ma&aximt  says  :— "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free, 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Oil  Paint  No  Longer  Necessary. 

HILL  and  SMITH'S  BLACK  VARNISH, 
for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
{Registered  Trade  Mark. ) 


This  VARNISH  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on 
all  outdoor  work,  while  it  is"  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was 
introduced  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers.  ;i.d 
its  genuine  good  quality,  notwiihs  tan  ding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing 
or  thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  have  been  received. 

Sold  in  Casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  ir  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  ir.  &r*.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial. 

"  Pierce  fie  Id  Path,  Jutie  21,  1876.— Sirs,—  I  have  this  day 
forwarded  from  Chepstow  to  your  address  a  black  varnish  cask, 
to  be  filled  and  returned  with  as  good  Varni;h  as  the  last  we 
had,  which  I  candidly  admit  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  Address 
Varnish  to  Piercefield  Park,  Chepstow.  —  I  am,  Sirs,  yours 
respectfully.  Wm.  Cox." 

CAUTION. —  Hill  &  Smith  would  particularly  warn  their 
Customers  against  the  various  cheap  Varnishes  now  so  much 
advertised. 

H.  &  S.'s  Varnish  has  been  an  article  of  common  use  on  most 
of  the  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  ; 
and  their  constantly  increasing  trade  in  it,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  they  receive,  stamp  it  as  a  truly  genuine  article. 
Every  cask  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and  Registered 
Trade  Mark  as  above,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Large  illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Fencing,  Hurdles,  Field 
and  Entrance  Gates,  &c.  sent  free  on  application  to 

HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Staff.rd-hire  ; 
118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and  180,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds.— Assurance 

against  Railway  Accidents  alone.— Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea. — Assurance  of  Employers*  Liability. 

EAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairrrian.  Subscribed  Capital.  j£i,ooo,coo.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  .£240.000,  Moderate  Premiums.  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  £  r  ,700,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


Lithographic  Coloured  Plates  of  Vegetables,  Fruits, 

FLOWERS.    &C.,    or    ORNAMENTAL    COVERS    for 
CATALOGUES. 
TV.fR.    G-    SEVEREYNS,    LITHOGRAPHER 

-L*J-  to  the  Royal  Academy,  15,  Ruedu  Boulevard,  Brussels. 
Established  iSjq.  Especial  attention  paid  to  subjects  in  Botany 
and  Natural  History.  Copies  of  Coloured  Drawings  can  be 
reproduced  of  any  size  that  may  be  required,  and  Estimates  will 
be   furnished  on  lull  particulars  being  addressed  to  his  Loudou 

Aeent, 

Mr.  JAMES  TEDDER,  i4q,  Kingsland  Road,  London.  E. 


Illustrated  Catalogues. 

HM.  POLLETT  and  CO.'S  COLLEC- 
•  TION  of  nearly  ONE  THOUSAND  BLOCKS 
suitable  for  the  above  purpose.  Customers  can  have  the  use  of 
any  of  ihrm  gratis  lor  Punting  in  their  Catalogues. 

H.  M.  P.  &  Co.  publish  Illustrated  SEED  CATALOGUES 
in  vaiious  styles  and  sizes,  which  can  be  altered  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  small  consumers.  Specimens  and  Prices  on 
application. 

POLLETT'S  Horticultural  Steam  Printing  Works,  42  to  48, 
Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  thoroughly  experienced  man 
as  WORKING  MANAGERand  FOREMAN.  Must 
be  a  fair  Correspondent,  and  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Propagation  and  Management  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Firit-class  references  required. — Apply,  giving  full  particulars 
of  age,  qualifications  and  salary,  to  WILLIAM  BARRON 
and  SON,  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  Derby. 

WANTED,  a  GARDENER.  —  Must 
thoroughly  understand  his  business,  the  Management 
of  Cow  and  Poultry,  and  be  willin4  to  be  generally  useful. 
Wages  li.~ Full  particulars  to  T.  MORRIS,  Esq.,  Courtfield, 
Bedf^nt,  Feliham. 

V\rANTED,  a  sober,  energetic  man  (about  25), 

*  T  as  FOREMAN  in  the  HouseF,— Must  have  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  Plans,  Vines,  Peaches,  &c,  and  take  a 
thorough  interest  in  his  work.  Wages  2or.  per  week  and  bothy. 
— GEU.  SMITH,  Gardener,  The  Street,  near  Chorley, 
Lancashire. 

WANTED,     a    WORKING     OUTDOOR 
FOREMAN  ;   well    up  in   Roses,  and  accustomed  to 
the  charge  of  Men.  — H.  MARSHALL,  Bainham,  Arundel. 

WANTED,  a  young  man,  under  a  Foreman, 
as  PROPAGA'IOR  and  GROWER  of  Soft-wooded 
P.;.nts  and  Cut  Flowers  for  the  supply  of  a  town  shop.  He  will 
be  required  to  take  charge  of  Houses  and  serve  customers  in 
absence  of  Foreman.  —  Apply  in  own  handwriting,  stating 
where  last  employed,  and  length  of  experience  in  the  above. 
Wages  2or.  per  week.  A  total  abstainer  preferred. — GEORGE 
PHlPPEN,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Reading. 

WANTED,  a  young  man,  as  INVOICE 
CLERK  :  must  be  quick,  and  one  who  understands 
German  and  French.  — Send  full  particulars  in  own  handwriting, 
to  H.  CANNELL  and  SONS,  Swanley,  Kent. 

WANTED,  as  ASSISTANT,  a  young  man 
about  18  to  21,  to  learn  the  trade.  Would  be  required 
to  Assist  at  Counter  and  Warehouse. — Apply  by  letter  to 
J.  W.  J.,  Messrs.  Nutting  &  Sons,  Seed  Warehouses,  60, 
Barbicar ,  Londun,  F.C. 

WANTED,  in  a  Florist's  (Cut  Flowers 
only),  a  young  LADY,  to  make  up  Bouquets,  Coat 
Flowers,  Wreaths,  &c.  Must  beexperienced  and  quick. — State 
all  particulars,  with  salary  required,  &c,  to  B.,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  itreet,  Strand,  W.C. 


WANT    PLAGES. 

NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
Post-office  Orders  and  Postal  Orders  should 
now  be  made  payable  al 

DRURY  LANE. 

Scotch  Gardeners. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  Nursery- 
men.  Carlisle,  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  assist- 
ing Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  securing  the  services  of  first- 
class  GARDENERS,  UNDER  GARDENERS,  BAILIFFS 
and  FORESTERS.  They  have  at  present  several  very  ex- 
cellent men  on  their  Register,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  them  to  any  in  want  of  such. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land  Agents" 

STEWARDS,   BAILIFFS,  or  GARDENERS. 

f  AMES    CARTER   and    CO.    have    at    all 

tJ  times  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN, 
several  of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter. — 
Enquiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  238.  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

T3ICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.  beg    to 

J-*.  announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  wUl  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c— St,  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

Tf'      G     HENDERSON     and     SON 

-A— ^  •  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS,  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such. — 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

("ZLARDENER    (Head)  ;    age    28,    single.— 

VJ  William  Divers,  Protestant,  for  the  last  three  years- 
principal  Foreman  at  Burghley,  has  previously  practised  Gar- 
dening at  some  of  the  best  places  in  England,  which  can  be 
referred  to  if  desired.  R  Gilbert  can  with  every  confidence 
recommend  him  as  a  man  of  the  best  character,  a  first-class 
Accountant,  perfectly  strong,  healthy,  and  willing.  No  small 
place  accep:ed.—  R.    GILBERT,  Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford. 
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^.ARDENER   (Head)  ;   age  33,  married.— 

— J  A  Grntleman  wishes  to  recommend  his  Head  Gar- 
dener to  any  Lady  or  Gentlemen  requiring  a  thoroughly 
practical  man.  Understands  the  routine  01  Gardening  in 
general  ;  ten  years  in  lasi  mi  nation.  Cause  of  leaving,  through 
change  of  tenant  — Y.  7.  ,  Horninghani,  Notwich,  N or t otic. 

To  Ladles,  Gentlemen,  and  Estate  Agents. 

GARDENER  (Head).— W.  Allan,  Gar- 
denert"  Lord  Sullield,  Gunton  Paik,  Norwich,  will  be 
pleased  to  re'  mmeud  George  Strong,  who  has  been  with  him 
upwards  of  r'  ur  years  as  general  Foreman  ;  has  also  served  in 
good  establishments  previously.  Well  acquainted  with  the 
Culture  of  Plants,  Hardy  and  Exotic,  also  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

C GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where 
*  two  or  more  are  kept. — Age  28,  single  ;  thirteen  years' 
practical  experience  in  all  brandies  of  the  profession.  Fust-class 
references.— J.  K.,  Gardens,  Knowle  Hill,  Cobbam,  Surrey. 

C^ARDENER  (Head  Working).— Has  a 
*  good  practical  knowledge  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches. 
Six  years'  character.  Leaving  through  death  of  employer.— 
T.  SMART,  Farming  Woods,  {nrapstone. 

AARDENER.-A   Gentleman   who   is 

VJ  leaving  his  residence  for  some  time,  can  recommend  his 
Gardener,  who  has  lived  with  him  between  six  and  seven  years  ; 
he  is  a  good  gardener,  soher,  most  industrious,  and  thoroughly 
trustworthy.— W.  JOHNSON,  Chilworth  Manor,  Guildford. 

FOREMAN  in  the  Houses.— Age  25  ;  ten 
years'  experience  in  good  places.  Well  recommended. 
Total  abstainer.  —  GARDENER,  Edmondscote,  Fnmley, 
Surrey. 

I  OURNEYMAN,  in  the   Houses.— Age   20 ; 

**  three  years'  in  present  situation,  four  years  under  Glass  ; 
will  be  at  liberty  January  14.— S.  DAVIS,  The  Gardens,  Sud- 
bury Hall,  Derby. 

PROPAGATORTand  SALESMAN.— Eleven 
years'  experience  in  Market  Nurseries;  good  Bouquctist. 
Four  and  a  half  years'  good  character  from  present  employer. — 
Apply  by  letter,  stating  wages,  to  H.  W.,  15,  Defoe  Road, 
Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington. 

IMPROVER,    in    a    Gentleman's    garden.— 
Age   23;    can    be  well     recommended.— G.   H.    MILLS, 
2,  Ingeslre  Road,  Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W. 

TRAVELLER,  SHOPMAN,  or  MANAGER. 
—  Long  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  Nursery 
and  Seed  Trade.— ALPHA,  Victoria  Cottage,  Lancefield 
Street,  Harrow  Road,  London,  W. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 

BOOK-KEEPER,  SHOPMAN,  or  MANA- 
GER.— Age   37;    First-class  references.  —  A.    B.,    Mr. 
Presley,  Stationer,  Wotton-under-Edge. 

SHOPMAN,   or  SECOND.— Age  22  ;    eight 
years'  experience.     First-class  character,  good  reference?. 
— HORTUS,  28,  Claribell  Street.  Liverpool. 

To  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant).— A  thorough 
steady,  honest  and  obliging  young  man  ;  three  years' 
experience.— ALPHA,  Mr.  H.  Harris,  Jun.,  Market  Heath, 
Brenchley,  Kent. 

A  SSISTANT.  —  Young     man    (19),     well 

-E\.  educated,  wants  a  place  as  Assistant,  in  a  good  business 
house  where  there  is  work  to  be  done.  Good  knowledge  of  the 
three  chief  departments  and  plants  Salary  secondary.  — 
JUVENIS,  Gardefiers'  Chronicle  Office,  4r,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

rFO     FRUITERERS     and     FLORISTS.— 

-L  Respectable  young  man  (age  22)  desires  situation  ;  three 
and  a  half  years  in  country  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Accustomed 
to  serve  throughout.— A.  T.,  20,  Perowne  Street,  Cambridge. 


"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 

ED     D    C  )  Q         tions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and 
I       I      O      O         by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties    of    well -selected    Cocoa, 
(BREAKFAST)  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 

tables    with    a    delicately -flavoured 

CH     f*     C\      A  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 

\J     \J     \J     t\   %      heavy  doctor's  bills.     It  is  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  such  articles  ofdiet  that  3 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up 
until  strong  enough  toresist  every  ten- 
GRATEFTJZi  dencytodis'ase.     Hundredsof  subtle 

maladies  arefloating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point. 
We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
COMFORTING        keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
'      pure  blood  and  a  properly-nourished 
frame." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMCEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 

ALSO 

Makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence. 

"Marvellous  Effects."— Racking-  Coughs.—"  I  have  sold 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS 
for  over  fourteen  years,  and  have  noticed  the  marvellous 
effects  they  have  had  upon  Racking  Coughs  ;  they  seem  to  act 
tike  magic,  giving  such  speedy  relief.  They  are  also  invaluable 
to  public  speakers  and  singers.  (Signed)  W.  T.  Jackson, 
M.P.S.,  Stanley  Square,  Staley bridge." — Asthma,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Phlegm,  Pains 
in  the  Chest,  and  Rheumatism,  are  instantly  relieved  and 
rapidly  cured  by  the  Wafers,  which  taste  pleasantly.  Sold  at 
ir.  i%d.,  2s.  gd.,  $s.  6d ,  and  r  ,s.  per  box,  by  all  Druggists. 

H~OLLOWAY'S  PILLS.  —  The"  diseases 
common  to  our  rigorous  climate  which  endanger  the  con- 
stitution will  always  exist,  though  many  may  be  mitigated  and 
their  effects  removed  by  timely  aid,  appropriately  applied. 
Holloway's  Pills  are  acknowledged  far  and  wide  to  be  the  most 
effective  purifier  of  the  blood,  the  most  certain  regulator  of  dis- 
ordered organs,  and  the  safest  and  surest  aperient  that  can  be 
prescribed.  This  medicine  is  applicable  to  all  alike,  young  or 
old,  robust  or  delicate  ;  it  increases  the  appetite  and  regulates 
the  bowels.  After  the  disorder  is  subdued,  occasional  doses  of 
these  Pills  will  prevent  any  relapse,  and  moreover,  secure, 
promote,  and  intensify  the  good  results  which  flow  from  perfect 
purity  and  regularity. 
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Llysoiei  GtArdeis,  Camaethei, 


A  MARVEL  of  SUCCESSFUL  HORTICULTURAL  HEATING. 

QUITE     UNPARALLELED. 


The  splendid  Ranges  of  Houses  here  are  admirably  Warmed  by  a  Mammoth 
Apparatus,  containing  nearly  2  Miles  of  Hot-water  Pipes,  worked  by  two  of 
Weeks's  Upright  Tubular  Boilers. 

One  Boiler  ONLY  used  in  ordinary  weather. 
Two  used  in  VERY  SEVERE  weather. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  OF  OUR  SYSTEM  OF  WARMING  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

J.    WEEKS    &    CO., 

HOETICULTUEAL       BUILDEES      AND      BNGINEEES, 
KING'S     ROAD,     CHELSEA,     LONDON,     S.W. 

THE     LARGEST     AND     MOST     COMPLETE     STOCK     OP     HOT-WATER      GOODS     IN      LONDON. 

STEVEN    BROS,    and    CO., 

35  and  36,    UPPER    THAMES    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 


No.  31.— Conical 
Boiler. 


No.  43.-Dome-Top 

Boiler.  Hot-water  Boilers, 

3gg>        Pipes,  Connections, 

Furnace  Fittings, 

Coils  &  Coil  Cases. 

Greenhouse 

Gearing, 

and  all  Requisites 

for  Conservatories 

and  Hothouses. 


VENTILATINC  CREEN  HOUSE  CEAHINC 


No.  48.— Independent 
51. -Star  Boiler.  Boiler. 


Our  Foundries  are 

the  largest  in 

Glasgow,    covering 

over  10  acres  of 

land,  and 

employing  over 

1000  men. 


STEVEN    BROS.    &  ,  Q0rf, 

35  &  36,  UPPER  THAMES  WT}  LONDON,  E 


NOW  READY,   A    REVISED 


'  E% 


TION  OF 


COTTAGER'S      CALENDAR 

OF 

GARDEN     OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY    COMPILED    BY    THE    LATE    SIR    JOSEPH    PAXTON,    M.P. 

Price  3d, ;    post-free,   3id. 

20s.  per  100. 

If  ordered  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  200  Carriage  will  be  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

W.     RICHARDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STREET,     STRAND,     LONDON,     W.C. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors  :"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent   Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefrtars,  City  of  London,  in    the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by 
the  said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St,  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  December  23,  i83a. 

Agent  for  Manchester — John  Heywood.  Agents  for  Scotland — Me&srs.  J.  Mknzihs  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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1339    The  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  for 
Saturday  next,  Jan.  6,  1883,  will  contain  a 
COLOURED    ALMANAC. 


GARDENERS'    ROYAL    BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
JANUARY  ELECTION,  1881. 
B  MALLER  solicits  your  VOTE  and  INTEREST  on  behalfof 
ARCHIBALD  STERLING,  aged  75  years. 
Has  been  a  Gardener  and  Nurseryman  all  his  life,   and  is 
now  suffering  from  chronic  rheumatism,  which  entirely  prevents 
him  fr.m  earning  his  living  ;  has  a  wife  7S  years  of  age. 

B.  MALLER  has  personally  known  the  applicant  for  over 
thiity  years,  and  can  strongly  recommend  the  case. 
Burnt  Ash  Lane  Nurseries.  Lee,  S.E. 

Notice. 

MESSRS.  HARRISON'S  Wholesale  LIST 
of  Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  has  been  posted  to  all  their 
regular  Customers  ;  should  anv  not  have  received  it,  we  should 
be  glad  if  they  would  kindly  inform  us,  and  another  shall  be  sent 
at  once. 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Leicester. 

GUARANTEED  TRUE  HIGHLAND 
NATIVE  SCOTCH  FIR  SEED.— We  are  now  Book- 
ing Orders  for  the  above  on  very  easy  terms.  Before  purchasing 
send  for  prices  to 

\VM.  WISEMAN  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Elein,  N.B. 


Kent-grown  Fruit  Trees. 

THOMAS  FROST  and  SONS  have  a  fine 
lot  of  Standard  Pears  and   Cherries  to  offer.     LIST  of 
varieties,  and  prices  per  doien  or  ioo,  on  application. 
Bower  and  Ling  Nurseries,  Maidstone, 

AOUILEGIA      GLANDULOSA    (True).— 
Strong  flowering  plants,  94.  per  dozen,  free  to  any  railway 
station  in  England  or  Scotland  on  receipt  of  cash  with  order. 
JOHN  GRIGOR  and  CO..  The  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.B. 

LARCH. — Splendid,    ljt    to    2j,    20s.  ;    2    to 
3J£»  *5*.     QUICK,  for  Hedges,  transplanted,  fine,  3-yr  , 
1ST.  :  4-\r  ,  251.  per  toco.    Samples  (prepaid)  of  100.  3*  id 
GEORGE  DAVISON,  White  Cross  Nu.sery,  Hereford. 

Lilies  and  other  Bulbous  Plants  for  Autumn 
PLANTING,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

THE   NEW    PLANT    and    BULB    COM- 
PANV   bee  respectfully  to   invite  an  inspection  of  their 
CATALOGUE,  No.  60.     Pet-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk.  Colchester. 

STRONG    QUICK,  for  Hedging,  from  25J. 
to  50J.  Dex  icoo. 
RICHARD  SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen   and    Seed 
Merchants.  Worcester. 

EW     RHUBARB,     "PARAGON."  — For 

particulars  see  back  page  of  Gardener*    Chronicle  for 
Decern  Vr  2.     Order  at  once  of 

CHARLES  KERSHAW,  The  Slead  Syke  Nurseries,  Brig- 
house ;  or  of  Mcsms.  HURST  and  SON,  157,  Houndsditch, 
London,  E.  ;  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  YATES,  16  and  18,  Old 
Millgale,  Manchester. 

GREEN  PEAS.— Every  Grower  (large  and 
small)  wishing  to  gather  Early  Peas  should  send  for 
LIST  of  new  sorts,  post-free. 

BRINKWORTH  and  SONS,  Pea  Growers,  Reading. 


N 


To  the  Trade. 
TAMES  CARTER,    DUNNETT,     AND 

ft  BEALF.'S  WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  SEEDS. 
PLANTS.  KU1.ISS,  and  GENERAL  SUNDRIES  has  now 
been  posted  to  their  Customers.  Should  it  have  miscanicd 
another  copy  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

237  and  238,  HiEh  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

TANDARX7~TEA    ROSES.— A  few   fine, 

of  the  best  sorts       For  price  and  particulars  apply  to 
T.  LAXTDN,  Bedford. 


S 


To  tne  Trade  Only. 

TEA  ROSES,  on  own  roots,  extra  strong,  out 
of  4j4-inch  pots,  £3  per  100,  for  cash, 
LIST  on  application. 
MAIRIS  and  CO.,  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


New  Rose. 
pHARLES    BONNET,  with  Twenty- four 

V^  Sinkings  of  this  valuable  Rose,  to  be  disposed  * >f.  The 
trees  are  vigorous,  remontant,  and  without  thorns.  For  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

Mons.  CHARLES  BONNET.  Professor  d'Arboriculture, 
Lausanne,  Suisse,  or  Mdlle.  BONNET,  53,  Alma  Vdlas,  Silver 
Hill.  Hastings. 


M 


Roses— Roses-Roses. 
/■  ESSRS.  MITCHELL  and  SONS  be^ 


i-'J-  offer  the  Trade  and  others  an  unusually  fine  stock  of 
S  andard  Hybrid  Perpetual*  and  Dwarf  Teas,  of  all  the  leading 
kinds.     Prices  00  application. 

Piitdown  Nurseries,  Uckfield. 

To  the  Trade. 

"\TUTTING  and  SONS'  Wholesale  CATA- 

-i>  LOGUE  of  Garden,  Flower,  ar.d  Agricultural  Steds, 
containing  complete  LISTS  of  Novelties  for  iSSj,  has  been 
posted  to  all  their  Friends  ;  if  not  duly  received,  please  inform 
them,  and  another  shall  be  sent. 

Seed  Warehouses.  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS— Chrysanthemums. 

^~J     — Cuttings  now  ready  of  several  hundred  varieties,  our 
selection,    is.  6d,   per  dozen.  8s.  per  I'O.     The  collection  ccm- 
prises   all    the    new  and    old   sorts  worth   growing,  English  or 
Continental.     Japanese  varieties,  2s.  td.  per  dozen. 
WM.  CLIEKAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

East  Lothian  Stock  Seed :  warranted  True. 

WHITE  and  SCARLET. 

M.    YOUNG,    11,    South    Bridge    Street, 

Edinburgh,  has  a  quantity  of  the  above  for  Sale. 


w 


LAPAGERIA     ALBA,     well-rooted    plants, 
tor.  td  ,    15;.    and  sif,     A  few  extra  specimens,  size  and 
price  on  application. 

LAPAGERIA  RUBRA,   superb.   74.  td.,  104.  td.  and  154 
A  few  extra-sized  specimens,  size  and  prices  on  application. 
W.   HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 

LARCH. — Transplanted,    extra    strong  and 
well-rooted.  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade. 
J.  SLATER  AND  SONS.  The  Nurseries,  Malton.  Yorkshire. 

CHESTNUT  (Spanish),  Hazel,  Ash,  Larch, 
Scotch,     Birch,    Alder,    Willow,    and    Thoin    Quick.— 
Stout,  well-rooted,  transplanted.    A  large  quantity  to  be  sold. 
GEO.  CHORLEY,  Coaster's  Nursery,  Midhurst. 

APPLE       TREES        with        MISTLETO 
growing  on  them.     Price  from  71,  td.  to  2tr.  each. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 

Notice  to  Senders. 

WANTED,  in  quantity,  Arum  LILIES, 
EUCHARIS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  TUBE- 
ROSES. GARDENIAS,  White  CAMELLIAS,  LILY  OF 
THE  VALLEY,  Roman  HYACINTHS.  White  AZALEAS, 
ORCHIDS,  &c.     Also  CHOICE  FRUIT. 

WISE  and  RIDES,  Fruit  and  Flower  Salesmen,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

WANTED,  SPRUCE  FIRS,  for  ChHstmas 
Trees,    from    3   to   r5  feet.     Must  be  well  furnished. 
Also  CUT  EVERGREENS.     State  particulars  to 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 
(John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near 
Liverpool. 

WANTED,  stout,  good-rooted,  transplanted 
Beech,  Hornbeam.  Sycamore.  Spruce  Fir.  austriaca, 
Scotch,  Lyguslrum  ovalifolium,  Mahonia  Aquifolium,  Cotone- 
asler  Simonsii,  Evergreen  Oaks,  Euonymus,  Laurels,  each  2  leet ; 
Poplars.  4  to  5  feet.      Quote  price  per  1000  to 

EDWIN  HOLLAMBY,  Nurseties.  Groombridge,  Tunbridge 
Wells.  K 

ANTED,  200   COMMON   IVY  (Hedera 

Helix),  and  zo->  YELLOW-BERRIED  IVY. 
W.     T  R  O  U  G  H  T  O  N,     Nurseryman,    Preston. 


w 


WANTED,  the  following    FRUIT   TREE 
STOCKS,  strong  :— Mussels,  Brussels,  Brompton,  Com- 
mon Plum,  Cherry,  Quince. 

CHAS.     LEE    and    SON,    Royal    Vineyard    Nurseries, 
Hammersmith,  W. 

WANTED,     Lord     Suffield     and     Stirling 
Castle  APPLE    Trees.      State  age,  size,  price    and 
quantity  to  offer  to 
IRELAND  and  THOMSON,  Craigleith  Nursery,  Edinburgh. 


[   ILIUM  AURATUM.-Good,  plump,  sound 

-•-^  bulbs,  41  ,  64..  or  ,  134  ,  i8r.  and  244.  ptr  dozen  ;  nm 
strong,  3or  and  42r.  per  dozen.  All  other  good  LILIES  at 
equally  low  prices. 

Mr.    WILLIAM    HULL'S  Eslal.li.i.ment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King's  Komi,  Chelsea.  London.  S  W. 

pOLCHIC  LAURELS,  hardy,  uninjured  by 

V^  frost  of  tSSo,  154.  per  10a  ;  ROTUN  DI  FOLIA,  354.  per 
100,  sample  doz.  4r.  :  Portugal  LAURELS.  2  feel,  bushy, 
504  per  too.  sample  doz.  84.  Standard  HP,  ROSES,  184. 
per  doz.     (JLIK  K,  t?s.  per  1000. 

GEORGE  DAVISON.  While  Cioss  Nursery,  Hereford. 

Home-grown 
EPATICA   TRILOBA   ClERULEA. 

Prices  on  application. 
A.    M.    C.  JONGK1NDT  CON1NCK,  Dedemsvaart,  near 
Zwolle,  Netherlands. 


H 


SINGLE  DAHLIA    SEED.— A  quantity  to 
offer  of  Paragon,  and  also  fine  mixed  (cheap). 
FRAS.  R.  KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Special  Offer  to  tUe  Trade. 

SINGLE  DAHLIA  SEED,  saved  from  all 
the  best  named  varieties,  including  whites,  and  our 
novelties  for  next  year— a  finer  and  better  strain  we  feel  sine 
does  net  exist— :os.  per  ounce,  or  in  retail  {zs.  td.)  pack<  Is. 
price  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 

KEYNES  and  CO.,  Salisbury. 

I  FRANCIS    BELL,   Nurseryman,   Easing- 
wold,  still  can  offer  1,000,000  of  stout  SCOTCH  LARCH, 
1J2  to  2  feet,  ditto   2  to  3  feel,  and  3  to  4  feet. 

The  above  are  recently  transplanted,  with  good  leads  aid 
roots,  at  very  low  prices. 

*     For  particulars,  apply  as  above. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  and  strong  QUICK 
for  Hedging.     Prices  and  samples  on  application  to 
WILLIAM    FLETCHER,  Oltershaw  Nurseries,  Llurisey.     ' 

ARDENIAS,  fine  healthy,  in  4S's,  showing 

flower,  r44.  per  doz.  Well  grown  DRAC/ENA  terminal!*, 
for  Decorating,  in  325.454,  per  doz.  GLOBE  ART1CI I  <  >KK, 
24   per  doz.  — H.  R.  MARSHALL,  Nursery,  Barnham,  Arundel. 

East  Lothian  Stock. 

JOHN  LAMONT  AND  SON  offer  the  above 
in  Crimson,  Scarlet,  Puiple,  and  White,  saved  from 
plants  two  years  old,  grown  in  pots,  and  under  glass.  War- 
ranted to  produce  over  80  per  cent,  of  Doubles.  Large  packet*, 
2s.  6d.  and  55.  each. 

2,  Hope  Street,  Edinburgh. 

To  Noblemen  and.  Gentlemen. -Park  Planting 

WM.  MAULE  and  SONS  can  supply 
strong  transplanted  true  BRITISH  OAKS,  10  to 
12  feet,  at  -$os.  per  dozen  ;  very  strong,  single  and  double  White, 
Crimson,  and  Scarlet  THORNS,  7  to  8  feet,  at  301.  per  dozen, 

KST  Carriage  free  to  all  stations  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Midland  and  Great  Western. — The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 

WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  and  other  FILBERT 
TREES,  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading. 
Apply  to  Mr.  COOPER,  F.R.H.S  ,  Calcot  Gardens,  near 
Reading.  Berks. 

CHOOLMASTER,  the  best  new  Apple,  and 

good  for  exposed  situations.  First-class  Certificate  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Strong  Maidens,  74.  td.  each  ;  coloured 
plates,  six  stamps.     Particulars  post-free  Irom 

THOMAS   LAXTON.  Bedford. 


New  Seedling  Apple,   The  Queen. 
FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 

SALTMARSH  AND  SON  are  now  supplying 
strong    Maiden   trees    of  this  excellent  variety,  without 
which  no  collection,  however  small,  will  be  complete,  at  35.  td. 
each  ;  also  a  few  strong  2-yr.  Pyramids,  on  Crab  and  Paradise 
stocks,  at  5*.  to  7$.  6d.  each.    Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

To  Nurserymen. 

THE  QUEEN,  THE  NEW  APPLE.— 
The  owner  of  the  original  seedling,  having  completed  his 
engagement  with  Messrs.  Saltmarsh,  will  sell  all  the  scions 
for  1883,  by  tender.  Specimens  of  the  fruit  can  be  seen  and 
tried.  W.  W.  BULL.  Ramsden,  Essex. 

PR1ZETAKER      PEAS,     Five     Sacks    for 
sale;    also   a    few  tons   of   RED   INTERMEDIATE 
CARROTS. 

A.  E.  WOODBRIDGE,  Woodcote,  Chichester. 

OTATOS  — POTATO  S.  — Best   and 

cheapest  house  in  Berkshire  for  all  kinds  of  S';r-'I  and 
Eating  Potatos.  A  Complete  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of 
the  above,  together  with  Hints  on  Potato  Growing,  gratis  and 
post-free  on  application. 

C.  FIDLER.  Potato  Grower,  Reading. 

To  the  Trade. 

SEED     POTATOS 

Hand  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  LIST  ot 
•  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  for- 
warded on  application.  It  comprises  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation,  of  the  finest  qualitv,  free  from  disease,  and  selected 
specially  for  seed  purposes.  The  prices  will  be  found  excep- 
tionally low. 

Seed-Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech, 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Monday  Next. 

5030  LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  received  from  Japan,  in  fine 

condition. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  at  his  Great  Rooms.  i8.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  January  r,  at 
half-past  r2  o'clock  precisely,  an  importation  of  5000  bulbs  of 
LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  received  from  Japan,  in  fine 
condition:  a  consignment  of  3000  TIGRIDIA  GRANDI- 
FLORA  from  New  Jersey  :  a  consignment  of  BULBS  and 
PLANTS  from  Algiers,  hardy  ORCHIDS,  1000  American 
TUBEROSES.  Choice  Hybrid  BEGONIAS,  Seedling  AMA- 
RYLLIS, sco  fine  clumps  of  LILY  of  the  VALLEY,  BELLA- 
DONNA LILIES,  DUTCH  BULBS,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Wednesday  Next. 
CATTLEYA  MOSSI/E  (Autumn-flowering  variety). 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  January  3. 
at  hilf-past  r2  o'Clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Shut- 
tleworth.  Carder  &  Co.,  a  grand  importation  of  CATTLEYA 
MOSSI/E  (Autumn-flowering  variety),  in  fine  masses  and  fine 
condition,  collected  by  Dr.  Ernst  and  our  Mr.  John  Carder  (per 
s.s.  Nile)  ;  ODONTOGLOSSUM  CR1SPUM  (Alexandra;), 
in  fine  masses  and  good  breaks:  ONCIDIUM  PAPILIO 
MAJUS,  CATTLEYA  MOSSI/K,  HUNTLEYA  VIO- 
LACEA,  &c.  all  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Wednesday  Next. 
HARDY  PLANTS  and  BULBS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C..  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT.  January  3. 
at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  choice  named  Standard  and 
Dwarf  ROSES  of  sorts,  Pyramid  and  Dwarf-trained  FRUIT 
TREES,  HOLLIES,  Hardy  CONIFERS,  &c;  CARNA- 
TIONS, PICOTEES,  PINKS,  and  other  Hardy  Herbaceous 
BORDER  PLANTS,  BULBS  from  Holland,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Sale  Thursday  Next,  January  4,  1883. 

CATTLEYA    TRIAN/E,    very    finest   varieties. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  VEXILLARIUM,  very  finest  varieties. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELLby  AUCTION,  at  his 
Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  January  4,  1883,  at  half-past  is  o'Clork 
precisely,  an  immense  importation  of  CATTLEYA  TRIAN/E, 
very  finest  forms,  and  in  grand  health  and  masses;  also  an  extra 
lot  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  VEXILLARIUM  —  the  plants 
are  from  the  same  locality  from  whence  our  imDortation  came 
among  which  three  O.  vexillarium  superbum  have  flowtred; 
together  with  an  importation  from  Mexico,  and  a 
specially  grand  lot  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDR/E, 
in  finest  large  flowered,  round  -  petaled  varieties,  and  other 
ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WANTED    TO    RENT,     a     NURSERY, 
near  London.     Address,  with  full  particulars, 
Mr.  POTTS,  3,  Clyde  Villas,  St.  Maik's  Road.  Hanwell.  W. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

IHREEHOLD     LAND,    Leyton,     containing 
Greenhouse  80  feet  by  i3,   Hot-water  Pipes,  and  large 
stock  of  Plants  for  Propagating  for  ensuing  season. 

WINNINGTON,  Skelton's  Lane,  Leyton. 

TO  BE  LET,  GARDENS— about  6    acres, 
and  a  quantity  of  Glass,  at  Theobald's  Park,  Waltham 
Cross,  Herts. 

May  be  seen  by  applying  for  an  order  to  Messrs.  RAKER, 
FOLDER  and  UPPERTON,  52,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

PALM  SEEDS. — Just  arrived,  in  good  con- 
dition, fresh  seeds  of  three  handsome  Kentias  from  Lord 
Howe's  Island:  K.  Fosteriana,  20s.  per  100 ;  K.  Belmoreana, 
2or.  per  100  ;  K.  Canterburyana,  40s.  per  100.  These  Kentias  are 
now  known  to  be  some  of  the  best  of  the  Colder  Palms,  and  there- 
fore most  suitable  for  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  decoration. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

ROSES. 

Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Sussex. 

WE  WOOD  and  SON  offer  from  a  very 
extensive  Stock,  left  to  their  own  selection  : — 

STANDARD  and   HALF-STANDARD    ROSES,  at   18s. 

er  dozen. 

DWARFS,  8s.  per  dozen,  or  6as.  per  100. 

DWARF  TEA  ROSES  in  POTS,  125.  to  i8j.  per  dozen. 

A  very  fine  collection  of  various  kinds  of  SPIRvEAS, 
WEIGELAS,  DEUTZIAS,  HYDRANGEAS  SAMBUCUS, 
VERONICAS,  &c,  at  6s.  per  dozen,  401  per  100. 

Post-office  orders  made  payable  to  WILLIAM  WOOD  and 
SON,  Maresfield,  Sussex. 

Special  Offer. 
XT     THORNTON     AND      CO.      have     the 

J--L.       pleasure  of   quoting   the   undermentioned   at  lowest 
ash  prices  :  — 
SEAKALE  ROOTS  for  forcing  from,  70s.  per  icoo. 

,,     .,     for  planting,  40J.,  56*.,  and  605.  per  icoo. 
RASPBERRY  CANES,  Cartel's  Prolific,  401.  per  loco. 
HERB  ROOTS,  151.  per  100. 
JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES,  31.  per  bushel. 
GLOBE  ARTICHOKES,  as.  per  dozen. 
RHUBARB  ROOTS  for  forcing.  50J.  per  100. 

1.     .,      for  planting,  30;.  per  too.  [1000. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  l-yr.  and  2-yr.  old,  201.  and  30s.  per 

TTo  the  Trade  and  Others. 
HE      PLANTING      SEASON. 
LARCH  FIR,  extra  fine,  strong,  transplanted,  2  to  3 
feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
ASH.  MOUNTAIN,  8  to  to  feet,  and  to  to  12  feet. 
WALNUTS,  STANDARD,  very  fine. 
QUINCES,  STANDARD,  very  fine. 

CHERRIES,  extra  fine  strong  Dwarf-trained  May  Duke. 
APPLES  and  PEARS,  exlra'fine  Pyramidal. 
AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHII 
JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

Prices  on  application.  A  Idress,  WM.  WOOD  AND  SON, 
The  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  Ucktidd,  Sussex. 


To  Planters. 

JAMES    BIRD   offers    the    undermentioned 
Forest  stun,  price  on  application  :  — 
LARCH  FIR.  5  to  6  feet. 
SCOTCH   FIR,  1%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  i|<tO!  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
HAZEL,  4  to  5  feet. 
ROSES.  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

The  Nurseries,  Downham. 

EXTRA        CHOICE        SEEDS. 
For  Season  1883. 

ELLIOTT'S  PRIZE  COCKSCOMB.— The  best  variety  in 
cultivation,  having  been  selected  with  great  care  for  eighteen 
years.  Was  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate  for  two  plants  ex- 
hibited at  South  Kensington,  August  1,  1876,  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ;  and  has  taken  prizes  for  a  number  of 
years  at  the  principal  Horticultural  Exhibitions  in  this  district. 
Per  packet,  is.  6d. 

ELLIOTT'S  SELECTED  FRENCH  MARIGOLD.— This 
maybe  relied  upon  as  being  a  very  superior  strain,  selected 
from  the  best  coloured  and  most  perfectly  formed  flowers.  The 
blooms  are  very  large,  and  for  beauty  of  marking  and  variety 
of  colour  cannot  be  surpassed.     Per  packet,  is. 

ELLIOTT'S  *'  YORKSHIREMAN"  CUCUMBER.-A 
new  variety  of  very  excellent  quality,  being  remarkable  for  its 
solidity,  showing,  when  cut,  almost  an  entire  absence  of  core. 
It  is  a  very  deep  green,  of  perfect  shape,  and  grows  about 
eighteen  inches  long.  It  is  a  fine  exhibition  kind,  a  strong 
grower,  and  free  bearer.     Per  packet  of  Six  Seeds,  is.  6d. 

Trade  price  on  application. 
G.  E.  ELLIOTT,  Seedsman,  97,  Bradford  Road,  Huddersfield. 


FINEST        SEEDLING 
and  TRANSPLANTED  TREES. 
ALDER,  3  to  4  feet,  iSs.  per  1000. 
ASH,  2  to  3  feet,  16s,  per  iom. 
LARCH,  2-yr.,  extra,  35.  6d.  and  5s.  per  1000. 

„     3  to  4  feet,  26s.  per  1000  ;   4  to  5  feet,  30$.  per  1000. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  2-yr.,  ^7  per  100,000. 

,.     1  to  1%  foot,  10s.  per  1000  ;  i]4  to  2  feet,  12$.  per  ioco. 
SCOTCH     FIR,    1    to    1%    foot,    i?s.    per    icoo  ;   1%    to  2 

feet,    i5f.  per  1000  ;  2%  to  3^  feet,  i8j.  per  1000. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  2-yr.,  fine,   zs.   6d.   per  1000,    or  £12 

per  100,000. 

,,     LARICIO,    10    to  15  inches,    soj.    per  icoo:     ij£    to  2 

feet,    25s.  per  1000  ;  2  to  3  feet,  305.  per  1000. 

THORNS,  i%  foot.  ioj.  6d.  per  10c o ;    2  feet,  12s.  per  1000  ; 

2  to  3  feet,  13s.  6d.  per  icoo. 
CRABS,  i-yr.,  extra,  31.  per  1000. 
PEARS,  fine,  i-yr  ,  5*.  per  i^co. 

GARL1ES  MITCHELL,  Stranraer. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.  — James  King 
(the  celebrated  Raiser  of  New  Coleuses)  having  taken 
the  above  Begonias  in  band  for  several  years,  has,  by  careful 
crossing,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  grand  strain  ;  having  again 
made  a  series  of  crosses,  begs  to  offer  Seed  from  such  in  2s.  6d. 
and  5s.  packets  ;  price  to  the  Trade  on  application. — JAMES 
KING,  Florist  and  Seed  Grower,  Rowsham,  Aylesbury. 

4000   Azaleas,  Camellias,  Ericas,  and  Epacris.    4000 

AZALEA  INDICA,  in  best  varieties,  for 
forcing,  including  Whites,  well  set  with  buds,  24$  ,  30^,, 
and  42s.  per  dozen,  £8  to  .£15  per  100. 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  good  bushy  stuff  of  these  invaluable 
plants  for  early  forcing,  in  all  shades  of  colour,  31s., 
30J.,  and  40s.  per  dozen,  £8  to  ,£15  per  100. 
HEATHS  and  EPACRIS,  best  varieties,  well  set  with  flower, 

i8j.  and  24J.  per  dozen. 
CAMELLIAS,  in  best  varieties,  including  Whites,  25J.,  30J., 
and  42J.  per  dozen,  £g  to  ^15  per  100. 

CATALOGUE  free. 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 

LARCH,   2   to   3,   and   3   to   4  feet,   strong, 
transplanted.     A  large  quantity  to  be  sold. 
EDWIN    HOLLAMBY,    The     Nurseries,    Groombridge, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

Winter  List. 

JOHN    LAING   AND    CO.'S    New    CATA- 
LOGUE of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Ornamental  and 
Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  Kc,  has  been  issued  to  all   Customers. 
Copies  gratis  on  application.     Goods  all  first  quality  at  mode- 
rate rates.     Address  .  ,        _ 
JOHN  LAING  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —We  have  been 
awarded  Four  First-class  Certificates  for  our  this  season's 
novelties.  Cuttings  can  now  be  had  of  the  20  extraordinary 
grand  new  varieties  introduced  by  us  this  year,  at  is.  6d.  each, 
or  the  set  for  20s.  Well  rooted  plants  can  also  be  had  now  of  all 
the  sorts,  at  3j.  6d.  each.  See  CATALOGUE  (gratis)  for 
description.  Cuttings  ol  the  best  older  varieties,  our  selection, 
from  2s.  per  dozen. 

S.  DIXON  and  CO.,  Amhurst  Nurseries,  Auton  Street, 
Hackney,  E. ;  and  City  Seed  Warehouse,  34,  Moorgate  Street, 
London,  E.C.  

/CREEPERS  for  WALLS,  TRELLISES,  &c, 

\-J  in  great  variety.  See  Descriptive  LIST.  Most  of  these 
plants  being  in  pots,  may  be  moved  now. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

RODGER,      MCCLELLAND      and      CO. 
offer  as  under,  prices,  &c,  on  application  :  — 
SALIX   BASTORDIANA,   the  best    of   all    the    red-barked 
Willows,  5  to  7  feet. 

„    NIGRA,  black  bark,  4  to  5  feet. 
POPLAR,  Canadian,  3  to  4,  5  to  6,  and  6  to  8  feet. 
LAUREL,  COLCHIC,  i'A  to  2,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
BERBERIS  DARWINII,  i\i  to  2,  and  2  to  3  feet. 

,,    STENOPHYLLA,  2  to  3  feet. 

„    „    Hybrid,  1%  to  2  feet. 
PINE,  Austrian,  extra  transplanted,  and  very  stout,   1   to  1J6, 
ij^  to  2,  2  to  al<,  and  2%  to  3  feet. 

,,     Corsican,  1  to  XM,  \lA  to  2,  2  to  2M  feet. 
PRIVET,  ovat-leaved,  i'A  to  2.  and  2  to  2J3  feet. 

„     Common,  ij4  to  2,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
ASH,  Mountain,  6  to  8,  and  8  to  ro  feet. 
MAHONIA.  6  to  12,  r2  to  r8,  and  18  to  24  inches. 
PINUS  EXCELSA,  18  to  24  inches. 

CUPRESSUS  MACROCARPA,  r8  to  24,  and  24  to  30  inches. 
PICEA  NORDMANNIANA.oto  12,  12 to  18,  and  18  to  24  in. 
COTONEASTER  SIMONSII.  18  to  24.  and  24  to  3O  in. 

„     HOOKERII,  18  to  24  inches. 
ESCALLONIA  1LLINITA,  6  to  9,  o  to  r2,  18  to  30  inches. 

,,     MACRANTHA,  9  to  12,  18  to  24  inches. 

„    INGRAMMI,  9  to  12,  18  to  24  inches. 
76,  Hill  Street,  Newty. 


Special  Cheap  Offer. 
TSAAC   MATTHEWS   and   SON   are   pre- 

J-     pared   to  make  a  special  offer  to  the  Trade   and   Large 

Buyers.     Samples  and  Price  List  on  application  : — 
ASH,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet. 

„     Mountain,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet,  7  to  3  feet, 
8  to  9  feet. 
OAK,  English,  1%  to  2  feet. 

POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet. 
SYCAMORES,  2  to  3  feet. 

CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  9  to  lofeet,  10  to  12  feet. 
ELDER.  Golden.  2  to  3  feet. 
THORN  QUICK,  strong,  3-yr.,  4-yr.,  strong. 
HOLLIES,     Hodgins',     maderensis.     Golden    Queen,    Silver 
Queen,  Old  Silver,  myrtifolia,  ovata,  Shephardii,  com- 
mon Green,  in  all  sizes. 
LAURELS,  Common,  12  to  18  inches,  ij£  to  2  feet,  2  to  2}  J 

feet,  fine. 
CUPRESSUS.  in  variety,  from  iJ4  to  7  feet. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  1  foot,  bushy. 
YEWS.  English,  18  to  24  inches,  2  feet,  2%  feet,  2%  to  3  feet. 
AZALEA  Pontica,  4  to  6  inches. 

RHODODENDRONS,  Hybrid  and  Pontica,  3  to  4  inches,  4  to 

6  inches,  6  to  9  inches,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 

15  to  18   inches,    ij<    to  2  feet,  2  feet;   ditto,  choice 

named  sorts,  bushy,  in  100  varieties. 

,,    CUNNINGHAM'S  WHITE,  9  to  12  inches,   12  to  15 

inches,  15  to  18  inches. 
„     CAUCASICUM  PICTUM,  9  to  12  inches,  12  to  15  inches, 
is  to  18  inches. 
RHODODENDRON  STOCKS,  strong. 
PANS1ES,  in  100  varieties. 
IVY,  Irish,  4-yr.,  strong. 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

NEW  ROSES  of  18S2,  in  pots.— Vendors' 
Selection,  30;.  per  dozen  ;  Purchaser's,  36*.  per  dozen. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  best  English  and  French  raised 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Polyantha,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Perpetual  Moss. 

ROSES  of  iSSi,  of  above-named  classes,  i8j. 
to  24s.  per  dozen,  in  pots. 

CHOICE    ROSES.  —  Tea-scented,    Hybrid 
Tea,  Noisette,  China,  and  Bourbon,  i&s.  to  24s.  per  dozen, 
strong  plants  in  pots. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD     SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

EIGHTY  THOUSAND  CLEMATIS,  in 
Pots,  of  all  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of 
every  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climb- 
ing and  bedding,  from  12s.  to  24J.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants.  Worcester. 

Gardenias. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.'S 
Stock  of  GARDENIAS  was  never  so  extensive  or  good 
as  it  is  this  season.  They  have  thousands  of  plants  to  select 
from,  in  all  sizes,  from  fine  specimens  in  iS  inch  pots  to  small 
plants  in  605.  All  clean  ard  healthy,  and  to  a  large  extent 
well  set  with  buds  for  winter- fbweriog.  Very  reasonablb 
Prices  will  b«  quoted  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

HORIZONTAL    TRAINED     FRUIT 
TREES. — For  extra  sized   Horizontal  Trained    Pears, 
which  will  cover  bare  walls,  and  come  into  bearing  at  once. 

PYRAMID     APPLES     and     PEARS     and     ESPALIER 
APPLES,  extra  transplanted,  and  in  fruiting  condition. 

AUCUBA  IAPONICA,  beautifully  coloured  and  very  fine. 

AUCUBA  VERA,  thickly  set  with  berries. 

Through  trucks  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Plants 
and  trees  added  to  compensate  for  freight.     Apply  to 
GEORGE  SMITH,  The  Dell  Nursery,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire. 


STRAWBERRIES.— Strong  roots  for  present 
planting  and  for  fruiting  next  year,  4s.  per  ico.  De- 
scriptive LIST  and  price  for  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  on 
application.  —  RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

JFIDLER,     Market    Gardener, 
•  87,  King's  Road,  Reading. 

Has  to  dispose  of  500  Stools  of  LINNEUS  RHUBARB  for 
Forcing,  or  can  be  divided  into  eight  or  ten  plants  fur  planting- 
out.  Price,  from  is.  to  It.  6d.  per  stool,  cheaper  by  the  100. 
Also  young  roots  for  planting-out,  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  dozen. 
Also  200  plants  of  ROYAL  ALBERT,  the  earliest,  high  in 
colour,  which  I  consider  the  be^t  in  cultivation,  at  6s.  per  dozen. 

To  the  Trade. 
DECORATIVE  PLANTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

WM.   CROWE  has  a  large  stock  of  the 
•  following,  in  excellent  condition  : — 

DRAC/ENAS— amabilis,  terminalis,  itiicta,  Baptisti,  con- 
gesta,  gracilis. 

PALMS— Corypha  australis,  Latania  borbonica,  Phoenix 
rcclinata,  &c. 

Azaleas  in  flower,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Ficw  elastica,  Aspidis- 
tras, Grevilleas,  green  and  variegated  Aralias,  Ferns  in  variety. 
Prices  on  applicati-  n  .    An  inspection  is  solicited. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 


SEED    POTATOS. 

BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON, 
MAGNUM  BONUM. 


FRUIT    TREES. 

BLACK  CURRANT, 
RED  CURRANT, 
GOOSEBERRY. 


B. 


Apply— 
BATH,      CBAYFOBD. 
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SPIRyEA  PALM  ATA: 

The  largest  slock  for  forcing  in  the  world, 
LAURUS  CAUCAS1CA  : 

The  finest  Laurel  ever  introduced. 
RHODODENDRONS : 

All  kinds  and  all  sixes. 
STANDARD  RHODODENDRONS : 
You  may  select  from  thousands. 
HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c 
For  gen.rM  planting,  acre  after  acre. 
Intending  planters  are  invited  to  come  down  and  see  the 
stock.     The  Nursery  is  ten  minutes  from  Suurungdale  SlatioD, 
S.-W.  Railway. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot, 

THE  NURSERIES,  DUMFRIES. 
(Established  1787.) 

Our  Stock,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  comprises 
FOREST.  FRUIT,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  DECI- 
DUOUS and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS.  ROSES.  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  Kc. ;  also  a  very  large  and  splendid  Stock 
of  THORN  (JUICKS,  for  Hedging  and  tor  rilling  up  Gaps. 

The  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  ot  all  ages  and  sires,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  extensive  planting  or  giving  immediate'effect  in  the 
formation  and  improving  of  Ornamental  Parks,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  &c.     Prices  011  application. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.,  Seed  and  Nursery 
F.stablishment,  Dumfries. 

APAGERIA     ALBA     (the     best     White 

variety),  from  ror.  6J.  each  .  RUBRA  (the  best  Crimson 
variety),  from  js.  6d.  each  ;  a  few  exlia  strong  plants,  price  ou 
application  to 

K.  H.  VERTEGANS,  Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

R.  H.  V.'s  pocket  CATALOGUE  of  Herbaceous  and  other 
Hardy  Plants  free  on  application.  

ILLIAM  EVANS, 

SEEDSMAN 
to  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Exporter  of  RED  and  ALSIKE  CLOVER.   TIMOTHY 

SEED.    PEAS,    BEANS,    OATS.    &c. 

Samples  and  piices  on  application. 

Cable    address:— \V.    EVANS,     Montreal. 
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RAPE  VINES.— All  the  leading  kinds  in 

finely  ripened  canes,  details  on  application  to 
FRAS.  R.  K1NGHORN,  Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond.  S.W. 

APPLES,     Standard      and      Pyramid  ; 
PRIVET  and  HAZEL,  3  feet  to  4  feet  ;  QUICK,  a-yr., 
fine.     Price  per  icoa  to 

CHAS.  AND  J.   W.  TOWNSEND,  Nurserymen,  Fordham, 
Cambridgeshire. 

ABIES  DOUGLASII,  ioto  12 inches,  trans- 
planted, i6r  per  100. 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  3  to  i\i  feet,  transplanted,  50J.  per  100. 

,,     .,     4  to  5  feet,  75r.  per  100. 
ESCALLONIA   MACRANTHA,  1  foot,  icr.  per  too. 
CEDARS.  Red,  8  to  12  inches,  i-yr.  transplanted,  lor.  per  ico. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA.  s!<  feet,  30*.  per  too. 
PINUS  INSIGNIS,  3-inch  pots,  7s.  per  ico. 

.,    NORDMANNIANA.  6  to  8  inches,  tzs.  per  100. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  4  to  5  feet.  iSr.  per  dozen. 

,.     ,,     6  to  7  feet,  fine,  365.  per  dozen. 
PICEA  NOBILIS,  4  feet.  60s.  per  dozen. 

,*     „     5  feet,  70s.  per  dozen. 
THUIA  LOBBII,  s'A  to  3  feet,  6ar.  per  ico. 
n     »i     4  to  5  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 
GARLIES  MITCHELL.  Nurseryman,  Stranraer. 

WO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HeRBA- 

CEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS  for  Borders,  Rock- 
work,  &c  See  Descriptive  LIST,  giving  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c,  free  by  post  for  id.  stamp. 

Selection  of  100  good  showy  varieties  for  25J. 
R.  SMITH  and  CO.,   Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

Rand    A.    MORRISON,  The    Nurseries, 
•  Elgin,  N.B.,  offer:— 

ABIES  DOUGLASII,  i-yr.,  very  6ne,  from  Scotch  seed. 
SCOTCH   FIR  SEED,  guaranteed  True  Native,  our  own  col- 
lecting, and  taken  out  of  cone  on  our  own  kilns. 
Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

SEAKALE,    exceptionally    fine     Roots     for 
Forcing,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  i6r.  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS,  strong,  for  Forcing,  izr.   per  iod  ;  specially 
selected  ditto,  i6j.  per  ico. 

RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO.,    Nurserymen     and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

ABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  LETTUCE 

PLANTS,  &c,  Autumn  sown,  best  varieties,  in  any 
quantities.  LIST,  and  printed  copy  of  many  recent  (1882) 
Testimonials,  on  application.  Prices  moderate,  no  charge  for 
packages.— EDWARD  LEIGH,  Dunsfold,  near  Godalming. 

JOSEPH  TREMBLE  AND  SON,  NURSERY- 
men,  i,  Market  Square  Penrith,  offer  the  following  : — 
LARCH.  2%  to  3  feet. 
SCOTCH,  1%  to  2  feet. 
THORNS,  ij;  to  2  feet,  strong. 
All  healthy  and  well  rooted.     Price  on  application. 

Rand  G.  NEAL,  Nurserymen,  Seeds- 
•  men,  and  Contractors,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W., 
respectfully  invite  an  inspection  of  the  large  and  varied  Stock 
of  SHRUBS.  FOREST,  ORNAMENTAL,  FRUIT  and 
ROSE  TREES  grown  at  their  Nurseries,  which  are  now  in 
fine  condition  for  transplanting.  All  plants  delivered  free  by 
own  vans,  within  6  miles  of  the  Nursery.  Builders  supplied 
at  Trade  Prices.     CATALOGUES  on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  within   1  mile  of  the  Clapham  Junction 
and  Wandsworth  Common  Stations. 

8000         Winter-Flowering  Carnations.  8000 

TWELVE    GOOD    PLANTS,   in    six  best 
varieties,    in   54's,    js.    6d.  per  dozen,  50J.  per  100 ;  in 
43's,  155.  and  iSr.  per  dozen,  £5  and  £6  per  ico. 
See  CATALOGUE. 
W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery.  Upton,  Essex. 

TEPHANOTIS    FLORIBUNDA.  —  Good 

plants  in  4&'s,  2s.  each,  i8j.  per  dozen,  £7  per  100.  Prices 
of  larger  on  application. 

W.  M.  CROWE,  Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex, 


s 


To  the  Trade. 

HOME-GROWN  VEGETABLE  and  FIELD  SEEDS. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  will  be  pleased  to 
•  make  special  offers  of  their  fine  selected  stock  of 
SEEDS,  raised  this  season  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention. 
The  quality  is  very  fine,  and  the  prices  will  be  found 
unusually  low. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

Special  Culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES.— A  large  and 
select  stock  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Fruits,  post-free  for  threepence. 
The  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses  post-free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts. 

KOSES  and  FRUIT  TREES.  —  Fine 
Pyramid  APPLES  and  PEARS  of  the  hardiest  and  best 
cropping  varieties  only,  6s..  or.,  12J.,  and  i8r.  per  dozen.  Dwarf 
trained  trees.  24;.  and  30*.  per  dozen,  all  with  splendid  fibrous 
roots. 

PLUMS  and  CHERRIES,  Pyramids,  hi.,  i8r.,and  141,  per 
dozen.     Dwarf  trained  trees.  30J.  per  dozen. 

RED  and  BLACK  CURRANTS,  is.  and  3s  per  dozen. 

RASPBERRIES,  1S.6J.  and  ss.  per  dozen,  8r.  and  ior. 
per  100. 

STRAWBERRIES.  21.  6rf.  per  roo.      CATALOGUES  free. 

LA  GRIFFERAIE  ROSE  CUTTINGS  for  Stocks,  if.  per 
too,  7s.  6it.  per  1000,  cash. 

DWARF  H.P.  ROSES,  all  the  leading  varieties,  71.  per  doz. , 
5or.  per  too.     CATALOGUES  free. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  OldrleM  Nursery.  Altrincham. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses. 

WB.  ROWE  AND  CO.  (Limited)  have  to 
•     offer  a  few  thousands  of  the  above,  which  are  un- 
usually fine  ;  they  also  call  particular  attention   to   the  large 
stock     of     FRUIT     TREES— Standards,    Pyramids,    Dwarf- 
trained  and  very  fine  Horizontal  Fruiting  Apples  and  Pears. 
Barbourne  Nurseries,  Worcester. 

Planting  Season. 

ANTHONY    WATERER    begs    to    invite 
attention  to  the  following  well  grown  and  properly  rooted 
NURSERY  STOCK:— 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  ij<,  2,  and  3  feet.     Thousands. 
BOX.  Green  and  Variegated,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  and  7  feet.    Thousands. 
YEWS,  English.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8  to  10  feet.    Thousands. 

„     Golden,  all    heights  up  to   10  feet,  and  various  shapes — 

Globes,  Pyramids,  &c.     Thousands. 
U     Irish.  5,  6.  7,  to  10  feet. 
JUNIPERS,  Chinese,  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 
PICEA  PINSAPO,  5,  6,  7,  to  10  feet. 

„     NORDMANNIANA,  5,6.  7,  to  10  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIRS,  well  furnished,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet.     Many 
thousands. 
,,     Black,  3,  4.  and  5  feet. 
SPRUCE,  Hemlock,  4.  5,  and  6  feet. 
WEARE'S  ARBOR-VnVE,  4,  5l  6.  and  7  feet. 
HOLLIES,    common    Green,  of   all  heights,    up   to    10    feet. 
Thousands. 
„     Green,  of  sorts,  such  as  LAURIFOLIA,  MYRTIFOLIA, 
HODGINS',     ALTACLARENSE,     Yellow -berried, 
&c.     An  enormous  Stock. 
,,     Variegated,  from  3  to  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet. 
„     Waterer's,  beautilul  Specimens. 
,,     Gulden  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
,,     Silver  Queen,  up  to  10  feet.     Hundreds. 
,,     Perry's  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 
,,     Golden  Weeping  Standards  and  Pyramids. 

The  Stock  of  Hollies  of  various  kinds  comprises  many 
thousands,  and  affords  a  choice  quite  unequalled. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA  ERECTA  VIRIDIS,   3,   4, 
5,  6,  7,  and  8  feet.    Thousands. 
„     „    GRACILIS,  3  and  5  feet. 
„     „     ARGENTEA,  3  and  s  feat. 

„     ,,     LUTEA,  hundreds  of  fine  plants,  3,  4,  and  5  feet  high. 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA  AUREA,  3l  4,  and  5  feet. 
„     OBTUSA  AUREA.  4,  5.  6.  and  7  feet. 
„     PISIFERA  AUREA.  3  and  4  feet. 
THUIOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  feet.      Hundreds. 
BEECH,  Purple,  6  to  10  and  12  feet.     Thousands. 
LIMES,  10,  12,  14,  15,  and  16  feet.     Thousands. 
PLANES,  10  to  20  feet. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  10  to  151  eet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  10  to  16  feet 

n     Scarlet,  10  to  16  feet. 
POPLAR,  CANADENSIS  NOVA,  10  to  16  feet.   Thousands. 
OAKS,  Scarlet  American,  10  to  12  feet. 
ACER  DASYCARPUM,  10  to  16  feet. 
„     SCHWEDLERII.  10  to  12  feet. 

And  a  vast  and  Miscellaneous  Stock  of  Flowering  DECI- 
DUOUS SHRUBS  and    EVERGREENS,   which  intending 
purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  come  and  see. 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking.  Surrey. 

Order  from  your  Seedsman 

LAXTON'S        NEW        BEANS, 
JOHN  HARRISON  and  GIRTFORD  GIANT. 
Particulars  in  previous  Advertisement,    or  post-free  from 
THOMAS  LAXTON.  Bedford. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
TREES  in  POTS.  —  GRAPE  VINES,  extra  strong, 
short-jointed  and  well  ripened  ;  Planting  Canes,  3$.  6d.  to  $s, 
each  ;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  js.  6d.  to  tos.  ORCHARD- 
HOUSE  TREES,  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ires,  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs. 
Descriptive  Price  LIST  for  id.  stamp.— RICHARD  SMITH 
and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester. 

Planting  Season. 

Rand  A.  MORRISON,  The  Nurseries, 
•  Elgin,  N.B.  (Established  1822),  invite  the  attention  of 
Planters  to  their  extensive  Stocks  of  Seedling  and  Trans- 
planted FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS.  They  have  a  very  large  and  healthy  Stock  of 
Seedling  and  Transplanted  LARCH  and  SCOTCH  FIR, 
which  they  guarantee  as  true  native,  being  the  produce  of  Seed 
collected  by  thera  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

CATALOGUES  and  Samples  on  application. 

KOSES,     well    rooted,   many-shooted,    truly 
named,  of  matured  growth,  and  of  the  best  kinds. 
DWARFS.  R.  S.  &  Co. 's  selection,  8j.  per  dozen,  60s.  pence 
STANDARDS,  ma.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH    and    CO,    Nurserymen   and   Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Order  from  your  Seedsman 

LAXTON'S        NEW       PEAS, 
EVOLUTION  and  WILLIAM  HURST. 

Particulars  in  previous  Advertisement,  or  post-free  from 
THOMAS  LAXTON,  Bedford. 


EWING    &    CO., 

BATON,   NORWICH, 

Having  given  Instructions  to 

TV/TESSRS.   PROTHEROE   and   MORRIS 

to    SELL    by    AUCTION,    Without 

Reserve,  on  February  13  next,  and  following 

days,  almost  the  whole  of  their  thriving  outdoor 

NURSERY    STOCK, 

HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  will  not 
be  prepared  to  Receive  Orders  for  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  PLANTS,  &c,  after  the  31st  of  this 
month — December  18,  1SS2. 


The  remaining  portion  of  the  Stock  (including 
the  splendid  collection  of  TEA  and  NOISETTE 
ROSES  in  Pots)  will  probably,  so  far  as  the 
Pot  Plants  are  concerned,  be  SOLD  by  AUC- 
TION in  May  or  June  next. 

Order  from  your  Seedsman 

LAXTON'S      SANDY      PRIZE      ONION, 
and   other   novelties. 

Particulars  in  previous  Advertisement,  or  post-free  front 
THOMAS    LAXTON,  Bedford. 

IfLOWERING    SHRUBS,  in    great  variety, 
such  as  Hydrangeas,  Lilacs,    Deutiias,  Spirals,  Cylisus, 
Broom,  Pyrus,  Kerberis,   Double   Cherry,  Scarlet  Hawthorns, 
Gueldres  Rose,  &c. ,  8$,  per  dozen,  501.  per  100. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD    SMITH     and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Fruiting  Pines. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard 
and  Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  fine  stock  of  the 
above,  which  they  are  in  a  position  to  offer  at  low  prices  ;  they 
are  principally  Queens,  Smooth  Cayenne,  aiid  Black  Jamaica. 

RO  S~E~s7^~RO  S  EST^-  ROSES.— 
50,000  to  select  from,  in  all  the  leading  sorts,  in  fine 
strong  plants,  including  both  Standards  and  Dwarfs  ;  also  extra 
strong  Marechal  Niel,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Cheshunl  Hybiid, 
Madame  Berard,  Reine  Marie  Henrielte,  from  12  to  15  feet 
long,  in  pots,  and  other  Teas  in  pots,  fine  for  forcing. 

Price  and  LISTS  post-free. 
THOMAS  HORSMAN,  Rose  Mount  Nursery,  Ilkley   Leeds. 

EORGE    DAVISON    begs  to  offer  to 

Planters  the  following  well-grown  TREES,  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  in  consequence  of  wishing  to  retire  from  business  :— 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  4  to  8  feet. 
CEDRUS  DF.ODARA,  3  to  6  feet. 
ARBOR-VI'IVE  LOBBII,  7  to  10  feet. 
ASH,  j%  to  2%  feet.  200,000  (Hop-pole  Planting). 
AUSTRIACA  FIRS,  well  transplanted.  2  to  4  feet. 
BEECH,  6  to  7  feet. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  7  to  9  feet. 
HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  7  too  feet. 
LARCH,  fine,  2  to  5  feet,  400,000. 
LAUREL,  colchic,  caucasica,  and  rotundifolia,  20,000. 

,,     Portugal,  2  to  3  feet. 
QUICK,  transplanted,  fine,  2  to  4  feet,  sco.coo. 
ROSES,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  H.P.  and  Teas,  many 

thousands. 
SILVER  FIR.  3  to  s  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  1%  to  2%  feet. 
SPRUCE,  2  to  s  feet. 

THUIOPSIS  BOREALIS.  fine  specimens,  5  to  9  eet. 
FRUIT   TREES-  APPLES,    fine,    tall,   for  Orchards, 
many  thousands  (speciality). 
Price  on  application  to 
The    White   Cross    Nurseries,    Hereford. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA  — "The  Indian 
Cedar." — Beautiful  specimen  trees,  frequently  trans- 
planted and  well-rooted,  offered  at  the  undermentioned  low 
prices,  to  effect  a  clearance  : — 

5  to  6  feet,  48J.  per  dozen      I      7  to    8  feet,  72s.  per  dozen 

6  to  7  feet,  60s.  per  dozen      |      8  to  10  feet,  8+1.  per  dozen 

ABIES  DOUGLASII.— One  of  the  most  noble 

trees  grown,  well-rooted  specimens  : — 

6  to  7  feet,  31.  6d,  each  ;  36J.  per  dozen 

7  to  8  feet,  4s.  od.  each  ;  42J.  per  dozen 

8  to  9  feet,  5*.  cd.  each  ;  60s.  per  dozen 

The  above-named  trees  are  highly  suitable  for  Avenues, 
Lawns,  Shrubberies,  or  Woods,  and  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing on  such  terms  rarely  occurs. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 

Grape  Vines. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Gaiston,  near  Liverpool,  have  a  splendid  stock  of 
VINES,  grown  from  eyes  this  year,  suitable  for  fruiting  in  pots 
and  olanting. 

CATALOGUES  free.     The  Trade  supplied. 
Also  a  fine  stock  of  TEA  ROSES. 


RH.  VERTEGANS'  New  Double  CINE- 
•  RARIAS,  the  finest  in  cultivation.  The  set  of  12 
distinct  varieties  will  be  sent,  packing  and  carriage  free,  on 
receipt  of  Post-office  Order  for  31s.  6d. 

VORTIGERN,  the  finest  double  ciimson,  3  plants  showing 
flower  free  for  10s.  6d.,  1  for  55. 

Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
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TH3EE  ARTICLES  WORTH    HAVING. 

Gloxinia,  Leeds  Prize, 

This  magnificent  erect  flowering  strain  is  probably  un- 
equalled. It  has  a  strong  robust  constitution,  produces 
flowers  3%.  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  embraces  upwards 
of  50  distinct  and  charming  varieties.  Wherever  exhibited 
this  strain  has,  without  a  single  exception,  carried  off  the 
first  prize.  In  1S79  a  leading  London  Nurseryman  gave 
■20  guineas  fur  the  6  plants  shown  at  Le'ds.  This  fact  will 
gne  some  idea  of  its  merits.  The  strain  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  then,  and  the  seed  now  cftered  will  produce 
plants  very  much  superior.     Price,  per  packet,  2s.  6d, 

Wallflower,  Charles  Kershaw's  BrilliantDark. 

This  strain  is  unsurpassed,  a^d  may  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
duce nut  one  lifcht-ctTourtd  fl  jwer.  C.  K.  has  se'ectcd  it 
with  the  greatest  care  for  many  years  and  has  nuw  got  it  to 
su<-h  perfection  that  it  cannot  be  surpassed.     Per  packet,  6  J. 

New  Celery,  Thornhill  Prize  Red, 

This  is  'he  slock  of  a  noted  exhibitor,  who  in  iSSr  and 
liii  tcok  upwards  of  73  prizes  with  this  varitty.  Wher- 
ever exhibiied  it  h>s  without  an  exception  carried  fff  the 
lirM  prize  ;  u  never  runs,  is  curly,  l.ir^e.  sulid  *i.d  crisp,  is 
nf  fine  flavour,  and  keeps  well  ;  is  equally  good  for  exhibi- 
tion or  general  use.     Per  pa.cktt,  is.     bt^ck  veiy  lim  ted. 


CHAS.    KERSHAW, 

THE     SLEAD     SYKE     NURSERIES, 
BRIGH0U3E. 

AW    OFFER     NEVJS3.     BZFORE     MADE. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES   11  to  17  feet, 

Perfect  Specimens. 

ACIES   NORDMANNIANA,   ioj.  (id.  to  2U. 


OHAELES    NOBLE,     Bagshof. 

SEAKALE-SEAKALE. 


VERY    LARGE. 
ANY  QUANTITY. 


Apply  to  the  Grower  for  Particulars. 

W.     BAGLEY, 

MILLSHOT    FARM,    FULHAM,    S.W. 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  to  choose  from,  including 
over  three  millions  of  two  Seedling  LARCH,  with  sound 
leaders — a  splendid  lot.  Samples  and  prices  post-free  on  appli- 
cation to 

PETER     S.     ROBERTSON    &    CO., 

NURSERYMEN,    EDINBURGH. 


•Richard  :SmfTm  lch 

^Worcester  ^ 


OEVENTY-FOUR    ACRES     of      FRUIT 

kJ  TREES. — Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  as  Standards, 
Dwarfs,  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Cordon  and  Trained  Trees  in  great 
variety,  all  full  of  vigour,  and  warranted  true  to  name.  De- 
scriptive Price  LIST,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  various  firms  of 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure, 
Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping,  Treatment  under  Glass  ;  aLo  their 
Synonyms,  Quality,  Size.  Form,  Skin,  Colour,  Fle-h,  Flavour, 
Use,  Growth,  Duration,  Season,  Price,  &c,  for  id.  stamp. 


LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN  FIR  TRIBE, 
suitable  for  Britain,  giving  -site,  price,  popular  and 
botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country,  and  size  there, 
situation,  soil,  and  other  information,  with  copious  index  of 
their  synonyms.     Free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 


LIST    OF    STOVE    and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprising  the  best  selections  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Ericas,  Epacris,  Ferns,  &c,  free  for  id.  stamp, 

LIST  of  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS,  RHODODENDRONS,  STANDARD 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CLIMBING  and  TWINING 
PLANTS,  with  iheir  generic,  specific,  and  English  names, 
native  country,  height,  lime  of  flowering,  colour,  &c,  and 
general  remarks,  free  for  id.  stamp. 


ALL  KINDS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  of  first 
quality.  BULBS,  MUSHROOM  SPAWN,  TOBACCO 
PAPER,  ARCHANGEL  MATS,  and  oiher  GARDEN 
RtLlJUISI  1'ES.  See  LISTS,  wtiich  may  be  had  on  application. 


•Rl 0KAR'1D  SMI XM- &,  C 2p 


SEED     CATALOGUE 

AND  CULTURAL  GUIDE,  1883, 

A  full  and  complete  List  of  all  approved 
varieties  of 

VEGETABLE     AND     FLOWER 

SEEDS, 

and  all  the  genuine  Novelties  of  the  season. 

Forty-eight  Pages  of  most  valuable  information, 
post-free  Jor  two  stamps. 


J-       CHEAL       &       SONS, 

CRAWLEY,    SUSSEX. 


TO      THE      TRADE 


A  very  large  quantity  of  fine 

Half-Standard  and  Dwarf-Standard 
ROSES, 

Of  all  the  leading  sorts,  to  offer  cheap. 
Apply  to  — 

BENJAMIN    R.  CANT, 

THE     CHAMPION     ROSE     GROWER, 
COLCHESTER. 


THE 

LARGEST  ROSE  GARDENS 
IN  ENGLAND. 

CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 

(Established  1785.) 


EXTRA        STRONG       ROSES, 

In  8-inch  pots,  for  forcing, 

HYBRID   PERPETUALS.    TEA  SCENTED,  and 
NOISETTES  ; 

HALF-STANDARD        ROSES, 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS,  TEA  SCENTED,  &c. 


List  of  Sorts  and  Price  on  application  to 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S  ACRE,  HEREFORD. 
WHOLESALE  SEED  CATALOGUE. 


We  have  row  published  oar  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  of 
Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  containing,  also, 
all  the  best  Novelties  of  the  season.  It  may  be  had  on  apnlica- 
li  ip.  Ail  Mir  Regular  Customers  should  already  have  received 
a  Copy  by  post  ;  any  not  having  done  so,  will  oblige  by  letting 
us  ki-ow. 

WAlKtNS  &  SIMPSON, 
EXETER  STREET, 

STRAND,  W.C. 
Seed  and  Trial  Grounds.  Feltham  and  Twickenham.  Middlesex. 


WEDNESDAY     NEXT. 


CATTLEYA      MOSSI^E 

(AUTUMN-FLOWERING      VARIETY). 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  January  3, 
at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  ShuttlewoRTH,  Carder  &  Co.,  a  grand 
Importation  of  CATTLEYA  MOSSI/E  (Autumn-flowering  variety)  in  fine  masses  and  fine 
condition,  collected  by  Dr.  Ernst  and  our  Mr.  John  Carder  (per  ss.  Nile)  ;  ODONTOGLOS- 
SUM  CRISPUM  (ALEXANDRA),  in  fine  masses  and  good  breaks  ;  ONCIDIUM  PAPILIO 
MAJUS,    CATTLEYA   MOSSI.E    HUNTLEYA    VIOLACEA,  &c— all    in  the  best  possible 

condition. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION   ROOMS   AND    OFFICES,  38,  KING   STREET,  COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


SALE,    THURSDAY   NEXT,    JANUARY   4,    1883. 

CATTLEYA  TRIAN/E,  very  finest  varieties. 
0D0NT0GL0SSUM  VEXILLARIUM,  very  finest  varieties. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from  Mr.  F.  Sander, 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  January  4,  1SS3,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  an  immense  im- 
portation of  CATTLEYA  TRIAN/E,  very  finest  forms,  and  in  grand  health  and  masses  ;  also 
an  extra  lot  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  VEXILLARIUM— the  plants  are  from  the  same  locality 
from  whence  our  importation  came  among  which  three  O.  VEXILLARIUM  SUPERI3UM 
have  flowered  ;  together  with  an  importation  from  Mexico,  and  a  specially  grand  lot  of  ODON- 
TOGLOSSUM   ALEXANDR/E,   in   finest   large- flowered,   lound-petaled   varieties,   and   other 

ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION   ROOMS   AND  OFFICES,  38,   KING   STREET,   COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 
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CATTLEYA      TRIAN^E. 


Hugh   Low  &  Co. 

Have  just  received  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia  a  magnificent 
importation  of  CATTLEYA  TRIAN/E.  The  plants  are  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  varying  much  in  appearance,  and  giving  promise  of  fine 
varieties. 

They  are  on  Sale,  at  very  low  prices,  by  the  dozen,  100,  or  1000. 

INSPECTION   INVITED. 


CLAPTON    NURSERY,   LONDON,   E. 


SELECT  GARDEN  SEEDS 


Ireland  &  Thomson, 

20,     WATERLOO      PLACE, 
EDINBURGH, 

Beg  to  intimate  that  their  CATALOGUE  for  1883,  containing  a 

SELECT  LIST  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Horticultural  Implements  and  other  Garden  Requisites, 

Is   now   ready,   and   will   be   sent,   post-free,   on   application. 

TO  LOVERS  OF  ORCHIDS 


A  HANDSOME  NEW  YEAR'S  CIFT. 


The  Orchid  Album. 

Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  of  "WALES. 

Conducted  by 

ROBERT  WARNER,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S., 

AND 

BENJAMIN    SAMUEL   WILLIAMS,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.  ; 

The  Botanical  Descriptions  by  THOMAS  MOORE,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S., 
The  Coloured  Figures  by  JOHN  NUGENT  FITCH,  F.L.S. 


Vol.  I  of  the  above  Work  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  supplied,  bound  in  a 
handsome  cover,  with  gilt  edges,  price  £$  6s. 

It  contains  Forty-eight  Hand-Coloured  Plates  (royal  quarto  size)  of  new  and  meritorious 
Orchids,  with  Descriptions  and  Cultural  Directions  ;  also  Notes  on  various  subjects  interesting  to 
Orchid  Growers  ;  and  will  make  a  handsome  and  useful  present  to  any  one  interested  in  this 
class  of  plants. 

This  Work  is  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  four  plates  and  eight  pages  of 
descriptive  letterpress.     Price,  per  part,  5*.,  or  60s.  per  annum  (twelve  parts)  post-free. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

B.     S.    WILLIAMS, 
VICTORIA  &  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Now  ready,  price  Is.,  post-free, 

CARTERS' 

VADE  MECUM 

For  1883. 


SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED 

With  Three  Coloured  Plates  and 

Numerous  Original  Woodcuts. 

IT   CONTAINS    PARTICULARS  OF 

STERLING  VEGETABLE  NOVELTIES. 

STERLING  FLORAL  NOVELTIES. 
STERLING  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

STERLING  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
STERLING  POTATOES. 

"  A  valuable  addiiion  to  Christmas  annuals." 


ct^tDui 


THE  QUEEN'S     (         By         \       H.R.H.    THE 

J        Royal'      I        

SEEDSMEN,       ~j    Command   j  PRINCE  of  WALES 

High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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PLANTS         FOR         POTTING 
AND     FORCING:— 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  with  from  10  to  30  buds. 
„    a  selection  of  the  best  hardy  kinds,  including  PONTICA, 
NARCISSIFLORA,  well  budded. 
KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  nicely  grown  plants  with  flower-buds 

on  wellnigh  every  shoot. 
RHODODENDRONS,  well  budded  and  the  best  varieties  for 

the  purpose. 
DEUTZIA  CAND1DISSIMA.  fl.-pl  ,  established  in  pots. 
HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA    GRANDIFLORA,    very 

strong. 
ANDROMEDA  PULVERULENTA  or  SPECIOSA. 

These  can  be  obtained  in  satisfactory  plants  and  at  fair  prices 
from 
ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nursery, Woking,  Surrey. 

A  Double  First-class  Certificate, 

The  Highest  Honour  ever  bestowed  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  was  awarded  to  the 

ENGLISH    RAISED   SEEDLING    ROSE, 

DUCHESS  OF  CONNAUGHT  (Noble). 

now  being  sent  out  at  10s.  6d.  each. 

CHARLES      NOBLE,     Bagshot. 


Ferns   a  Speciality. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  01 

EXOTIC    AND    BRITISH    FERNS 

In  the  Trade,  suitable  for  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE  cultivation,  for  Outdoor  Ferneries,  and  other 
purposes.  Special  LIST  free  on  application.  Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE  6d. 

W.  and  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
near  Manchester. 
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NOW    READY. 


PBICE,  ONE  SHILLING,   POST-FREE 

(Which  will  be  allowed  off  subsequent  Orders)i 


THE    BEST 

AND  MOST   PRACTICAL 

Guide  to  Gardening 


Wmmmmmm$& 


Pronounced  the  finest  Catalogue  of  the  year; 
illustrated  with  beautifully  executed 


COLOURED   PLATES 


Stocks,  Phlox,  Pansies,  Petunia,  Primula, 
Cineraria,  Calceolaria,  Cyclamen, 
and  Gloxinia. 
Also  a  profusion  of  High-class  Engravings 
of  Vegetables  and  Flowers — the  whole  being 
enclosed  in  a  recherchi!  cover. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES 


The  Potato  Disease, 

Flowers  for  the  Million, 
Hollyhock  Disease, 

Making  and  Renovating  Lawns, 
Making  a  Tennis  Ground, 
Calendar  of  Operations  in  the  Kitchen  Garden 
Do.  do.         in  the  Flower  Garden, 

The  Cultivation  of  Flowers, 

The  Cultivation  of  Vegetables, 
&c,  &c. 


SELECT  LISTS  OF 


The  Best  Vegetables, 

The  Most  Beautiful  Flowers, 

The  Choicest  Potatos, 
And  most  valuable  Novelties. 


THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


GENUINE      SEEDS 


Tames  Veitch  &  Sons 


BEG   TO   ANNOUNCE   THAT  THEIR 


CATALOCUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1883, 

Containing  Lists  of  Choice  Vegetable  and  Floral  Novelties,  Horticultural 
Implements,  and  other  Garden  Requisites, 

Has  now  been  posted  to  all  their  Customers.     To  any  one  not  having  received  the  same,  a  duplicate 
copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 


ROYAL      EXOTIC      NURSERY,     CHELSEA, 

LONDON,    S.W. 

AUTUMN    PLANTING. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

EDINBURGH, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention    of   intending   Planters  to   their   large 

Stocks  of 

SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST    TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,   FRUIT  TREES,    ROSES,  &c; 

And  will  be  glad  to  submit  Special  Offers  upon  application. 

GREEFS  PATENT  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER 

Had  the  First  and  Highest  Prize— a  SILVER  MEDAL— 

Awarded  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition,  South  Kensington,  London, 

on  June  3,  1SS1. 


|5i-  PRIZE  BOILER 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  50CIETYS  SHOW    jj 

ilUNE3V     ISSI 


FRONT.   ELEVATION 


LUNCIIUDINAL      SECTION 


CROSS    SECTION 


The  h%  Journal  of  Horticulture"  of  June  9,  says'. — 

"  Heating  Apparatus.  — A  great  number  of  boilers,  valves, 
&c. ,  were  exhibited  by  eight  competitors,  and  considerable  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  the  verdict  of  the  judges,  and  much 
discussion  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  merits  and  shortcomings 
of  the  different  boilers.  The  apparatus  for  which  the  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded  was  a  wrought-iron  saddle  boiler,  with  a 
series  of  intersecting  tubes,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X, 
but  the  tubes  in  ogee  form,  in  the  crown  of  the  boiler.  Most 
gardeners  who    examined   the   boiler  expressed   a    favourable 


opinion  of  it.  It  is  no  doubt  a  quick  and  powerful  boiler  with- 
out being  complex,  the  latter  condition  having,  no  doubt,  had 
weight  with  the  judges." 

The  "Garden"  of  June  11  says  X— 
"  The  premier  prize,  a  Silver  Medal,  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
Green  &  Son  for  their  new  patent  tubular  saddle  boiler.  It  is  a 
modification  of  their  original  patent,  the  boiler  being  longer  and 
not  so  high.  It  is  found  to  be  a  powerful  and  efficient  boiler, 
and  heats  a  latge  quantity  of  water  quickly  with  a  small  con- 
sumption of  fuel." 


Descriptive  Illustrated  Price  LIST  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS     GREEN    &    SON    (Limited), 

SMITHFIELD   IRONWORKS,  LEEDS; 

and  SURREY  WORKS,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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VECETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS 

OF   SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 

CARRIAGE        PREPAID. 


Dickson&Robinson 

SEED  MERCHANTS, 
12,    OLD    MILLGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 


VEGETABLE     SEEDS. 

Per  packet — s.    a' 

BEET— D.  &  R.'s  Improved  Dwarf- 
Top  Black  per  ounce      I      O 

BRUSSELS    SPROUTS— Aigburth 

Improved  I      O 

BROCCOLI— D.  &  R.'s  Superb  Dwarf 

Early  White       I      O 

BROCCOLI— D.  &  R.'s  Superb  Dwarf 

Late  White         I      O 

CAULIFLOWER— Dickson's  Eclipse   1     6 
CELERY  —  D.   &   R.'s  Manchester 

Champion  Red I       O 

CUCUMBER— D.  &  R.'s  Improved 

Telegraph  . .         . .         . .  . .  . .       I       0 

CUCUMBER— Verdant  Green       ...  1  6 

MELON— Best  of  All  1  o 

MELON — Hero  of  Lockinge  ...  1  o 

PEAS — D.  &  R.'s  Climax,  very  early 

and  Prolific         . .        . .         . .       per  quart      I      o 

TOMATO— Vick's  Criterion,  an  ex- 
cellent variety    I     o 


FLOWER    SEEDS. 

Per  packet — s.     d. 

CALCEOLARIA— D.  &  R.'s  Select 

Strain        2      0 

CINERARIA— D.&R.'s  Select  Strain     2    6 
CINERARIA— D.   &   R.'s  French 

Large- flowering 2      6 

CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM  GIGAN- 

TEUM 10 

GLOXINIA   HYBRIDA  ERECTA 

GRAND1FL0RA       I      O 

PRIMULA    SINENSIS   FIMBRI- 

ATA  ALBA,  RUBRA,  or  Mixed— D.&R.'s 

Superb  Strain each      2      6 


POTATOS  for  PLANTING 


ADIRONDACK. 
MANHATTAN. 
QUEEN  of  the  VALLEY 
ST.  PATRICK. 
WHITE  ELEPHANT. 


MAMMOTH  PEARL. 

PRIDE  of  AMERICA. 

SCHOOLMASTER. 

TRIUMPH. 

VICAR  of  LALEHAM. 


For  descriptions  and  particulars  of  the  above  and 
other  choice  Seeds  and  Potatos  see  our 

ILLUSTRATED   VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEED 
CATALOGUE  for  1883, 

which  will  be  forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON, 

MANCHESTER. 


SUTTONS' 


No.  2 


See  also  our  Advertisement  in  last  week's 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle" p.  S07. 

Suttons'  Safeguard  Broccoli, 

Valuable  and  distinct,  oi  remarkably  ptotecting  habit, 
which  enables  it  to  stand  thiough  the  most  severe  winter. 
Heads  medium  size,  pure  white,  and  fine  quality. 
Per  packet,  is.  6d.,  post-free. 

Suttons'  Incomparable  Endive. 

The  largest  Endive  known,  and  stands  a  vf  ry  long  time 
before  going  to  seed.     Not  so  finely  curled  as  some  other 
varieties,  but  produces  a  beautiful  white  crisp  heart. 
Per  packet,  is.,  post-free. 

Welford  Park  Seedling  Melon, 

A  fine  scarlet-fleshed  vaiiety,  of  round,  handsome  shape, 
distinctly  ribbed,  skin  very  thin,  smooth,  and  of  a  clear 
golden  colour.  Flesh  bright  red.  exceedingly  rich,  sugary, 
and  melting.  Awarded  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  as  well  as  First  Prizes  at  many  of  the 
principal  Horticultural  meetings. 

"  A  fine  rich  yellow,  smooth-skinned,  ribbed  Melon,  with 
a  pink  flesh,  and  very  richly  flavoured.     It  was   awarded  a 
First-class    Certificate,    and   received  the  Dame    '  Welford 
Park.*M— Journal of Horticulture,  October  i4,  1880. 
Per  packet,  is.  6d.,  post-free. 

Suttons'  White  Leviathan  Onion. 

Now  offered  by  us  for  the  first  time.  Somewhat  later  than 
the  flat  white  Tripoli,  but  is  certainly  twice  the  size  of  that 
variety.     The  skin  is  a  beautiful  pearly  white.     As  an  exhi- 
bition Onion  it  is  unequalled.     Flavour  mild  and  delicate. 
Per  ounce,  2s.  6d.  ;  packet,  is.  6d.,  post-free. 

Suttons'  New  Late  Pea 
"  Frederick  Roach," 

A  grand  Pea  of  remarkably  strong  and  robust  growth  ; 
foliage  dark  green  ;  very  long  pods  produced  in  pairs  from 
bottom  to  top  of  the  plant.     Each  pod  contains  from  9  to  12 
fine  Peas,  which  are  of  delicious  marrow  flavour. 
Per  quart,  5s. 

Suttons'  Rosy  Gem  Radish. 

Very  beautiful  and  delicious  ;  round  in  shape,  delicate 
rose-coloured  skin,  with  a  white,  tip.     Flesh  hard  and  crisp. 
Per  ounce,  15.,  post-free. 

New  Crimson  French  Breakfast 

Radish. 

Superior  to  the  ordinary  French  Breakfast,  2nd  now  the 
most  popular  variety  in  the  Paris  market.    Oval  shape,  deep 
crimson  colour,  with  a  beautiful  white  tip.     Flesh  white, 
solid,  and  of  fine  flavour.     Leaves  very  small. 
Per  ounce,  is.,  post-free. 

Suttons'  Earliest  of  All  Tomato, 

From  ten  to  fourteen  days  earlier  than  any  other ;  fruit 
round  and  medium  sized,  brilliant  red  colour,  and  of  a  rich 
mild  flavour.  A  continuous  cropper,  and  one  of  the  best 
Tomatos  for  ripening  out-of-doors. 

Per  packet,  if.  6d,  and  25.  6d.,  post-free. 

Suttons5  Reading  Perfection 

Tomato, 

Of  great  merit  ;  it  proved  the  best  of  upwards  of  forty 
varieties  grown  last  summer  in  our  experimental  grounds. 
Handsome  in  shape,  of  medium  size,  almost  smooth,  of 
brilliant  red  colour,  and  ripens  uniformly.  Flesh  very  solid, 
almost  free  from  seeds,  and  of  a  rich  piquant  flavour. 
Per  packet,  is.  6d.  and  21.  6d.,  post-free. 

iS"  Every  Packet  bears  Sutton  &  Sons'  Registered 
Trade  Mark. 

For  further  particulars  see 

SUTTONS'  AMATEURS'  GUIDE  for  1883, 

Now  ready,  price  is.   post-free,  gratis  to  Customers. 

Suttons'  Short  Select  Seed  List  gratis  and  post-free. 
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THE      QUEEN'S      SEEDSMEN, 

and  by  Special  Warrant 

SEEDSMEN   TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

READING,    BERKS. 


THE 


(Barters'  (tttantcle. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  30,   1S82. 


THE   NEW   YEAR. 

THE  rise  of  the  New  Year  into  our  horizon 
may  remind  us  of  certain  phenomena 
specially  interesting  to  those  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  plants.  The  Old  Year  sleeps — we 
will  not  say  dies— and  a  wide  view  of  the 
world's  development  reveals  the  truth  that 
sleep  is  older  than  waking,  since  darkness  and 
sleep  preceded  the  creation.  As  we  write  a 
newer  and  a  younger  time  is  on  the  point  of 
dawning.  May  health  and  happiness  smile 
upon  our  readers  in  the  New  Year,  and 
attend  them  to  its  close  !  May  it  be  a  year 
of  peace  and  plenty,  of  bright  blossoms  and 
good  crops  Peace  in  gardening,  it  is  true, 
can  never  be  complete,  on  account  of  the  un- 
numbered plagues  that  assail  both  gardens  and 
gardeners  in  the  shape  of  blights  and  mildew, 
pests  of  several  sorts,  and  provocations  more 
numerous  than  the  votaries  of  almost  any  other 
art  are  called  upon  to  suffer. 

But  if  the  life  of  the  professional  gardener 
— and  of  the  amateur,  too,  to  some  extent 
— has  its  worries,  and  little  trials  hard 
to  bear,  it  enjoys  ample  compensations, 
which  this  hour  of  hovering  between  the 
Old  Year  and  the  New,  between  sleep  and 
waking,  may  recall.  How  interesting  are  the 
thoughts  which  the  coming  time  invites,  and 
how  close  are  the  connections  between  specu- 
lations appropriate  to  the  garden  with  the  greater 
world  outside  !  It  is  in  the  youth  of  plants — 
and  the  coming  of  the  young  year  recalls  the 
reflection — that  the  force  of  life  is  strongest 
and  adaptability  greatest.  Train  up  the  plant, 
then,  in  the  way  it  should  go,  for  when  it  is  old, 
hampered  with  the  products  of  its  own  activity, 
with  a  stem  no  longer  soft  and  cellular,  but  stiff 
and  tough  with  woody  fibre  and  bark  perhaps 
an  inch  thick,  you  will  find  the  pliability  of  its 
disposition  quite  departed,  you  can  no  longer 
bend  and  train  it  to  your  mind  and  will.  Only 
the  other  day  we  observed  a  decorative 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  elegant  persons  unfamiliar  with  these  spe- 
cific formative  impulses  which  gardeners  so  well 
understand,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  would 
have  instantly  explained  something  that  seemed 
to  puzzle  them.  In  order  to  reduce  the  awk- 
ward length  of  stem  of  a  plant  drawn  up  rapidly 
in  a  forcing-pit,  it  had  been  bent  and  rebent  in 
a  manner  surprising  to  untrained  observers, 
who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  specimen 
before  them,  which  a  hot  room  was  scorching, 
must  be  dying  from  the  effects  of  a  cruel 
operation.  Gardeners,  however,  know  better 
the  beautiful  adaptability  of  young  life — you 
can  mould  it  almost  as  you  will.  A  young 
gardener,  for  example  — for  the  same  rule  holds 
with  persons  as  well  as  plants  when  young — 
will  rise  at  4  A.M.,  without  effort  when  trained 
to  do  so,  say  his  prayers  or  not,  just  as  he  may 
have  been  taught,  and  commit  to  memory  a  hun- 
dred hard  names  ;  or  on  the  contrary  leave  his 
head  idle  and  untroubled  by  learning,  for  want 
of  being  taught  or  turned  in  the  right  direction. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  young  folks  would 
do  well  to  consider  what  their  lives  are 
capable  of,  and  what  by  due  attention  and  me 
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of  their  opportunities  they  may  perhaps  make 
of  themselves.  Nature  does  not  give  to  all  the 
stuff  which  makes  a  Lindley  or  a  Paxton,  but 
she  gives  to  every  young  gardener  materials 
quite  sufficient  for  the  composition  of  a  useful 
man,  provided  they  are  turned  to  good 
account.  The  ranks  of  men  are  chiefly  the  re- 
sult of  circumstances,  their  capability  the  effect 
of  education,  and  in  these  days  education  is 
within  the  reach  of  all.  The  million,  therefore, 
have  now  the  power  of  deciding  their  own  fate 
and  future  far  more  effectually  than  they  could 
in  the  days  when  William  Cobbett  was  a  helper, 
for  a  time,  in  the  Royal  gardens  at  Kew,  and 
when  he  only  acquired  his  education  by  dint  of 
the  strongest  effort  of  will  and  of  self-denial. 
At  present  all  may  choose  their  own  position  in 
the  long  gradation  from  the  ignoramus  to  the 
well-taught  man — at  least,  to  a  considerable 
extent  ;  and  as  there  are,  as  naturalists  tell  us, 
several  stages  among  the  vertebrates,  as  fish, 
reptile,  bird,  man,  so  there  are  stages  of  intel- 
ligence and  position  among  gardeners,  and 
now  is  the  time  when  young  men  may  well 
consider  what  stage  they  would  reach — that  of 
the  fish,  or  that  of  the  man. 

Surely  these  are  cheerful  reflections,  for  there 
is  nothing  more  inspiriting  than  the  idea  of 
progress.  But  the  appropriate  thoughts  of  this 
season  are  not  confined  to  ideas  of  per- 
sonal advancement  of  fortune  or  of  mental 
powers,  for  this  crisis  of  the  Old  Year 
reminds  us  that  the  new  season,  that 
ofi8S3,  will  rapidly  advance,  and  the  gradual 
awakening  characteristic  of  spring  will  once 
more  occur.  Already  we  have  seen,  in  early 
spots  and  sheltered  corners,  the  opening  blos- 
soms of  the  Cowslip  ;  the  other  early  flowers 
will  follow,  and  then  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom, which  some  one  has  called  the  "  workshop 
of  spring,"  will  once  more  exhibit  its  full  activity. 
Spring,  that  season  of  unbounded  joy  to  the 
animals,  we  could  almost  be  persuaded  to  think 
that  plants  too  rejoice  in  spring,  when,  as  a 
German  author  has  said,  "  Millions  of  vegetable 
atoms  in  brief  space  spin  the  threads  to  clothe 
the  trees  and  weave  the  verdant  carpet  of  the 
earth." 

The  sleep  of  the  Old  Year  reminds  us,  too, 
that  the  breath  of  spring  only  unfolds  what  was 
long  preparing  in  silence  during  the  period  of 
Nature's  rest.  Winter  is  still  with  us,  it  is  true, 
and  in  spite  of  this  very  mild  spell  of  weather, 
long  frosts  may  lie  between  the  earliest  Cows- 
lips and  the  blossoming  of  the  Thorn.  But 
spring  will  steal  upon  us  almost  unawares,  and 
after  spring  the  maturity  of  the  year,  and  then 
once  more  its  age  and  final  sleep.  And  how 
insensibly  the  seasons  change  !  We  may  mark 
the  calendar  as  we  will,  but  who  shall  say 
exactly  when  youth,  maturity,  and  age 
begin  ?  It  is  the  same  with  plants  and 
men  —  they  change  insensibly.  In  both 
youth  sometimes  breaks  forth  even  in  age  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  one  of  them — to  renew 
the  note  of  warning  and  entreaty  to  all  who 
may  be  disposed  to  let  time  drift  ill-employed — 
it  is  possible  to  be  a  child  in  mental  develop- 
ment when  old  in  body.  Our  lecture  shall  end, 
then,  by  a  piece  of  advice  of  very  general  appli- 
cation, especially  in  gardening — to  take  time  by 
the  forelock.  This  is  an  old  saying,  but  a  good 
one,  and  we  beg  to  follow  it  up  with  another 
phrase  of  excellent  antiquity  by  wishing  all  our 
readers  a  happy  New  Year  ! 


Cultivation  of  the  Sugar-cane  in  Spain. 
— The  Sugar-cane  is  reported  to  grow  well  in 
the  sheltered  and  watered  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of 
Algeciras,  Spain,  and  several  tracts  of  land  have 
recently  been  planted  with  it,  giving  the  owners,  so 
far,  favourable  returns,  and  encouraging  them  to  ex- 
tend their  plantations ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  course 
of  time  the  Sugar-cane  may  become  an  important 
produce  of  the  district.  The  cane  is  sent  by  sea  to 
La  Sabanilla,  close  to  Estepona,  the  nearest  place 
where  a  sugar-mill  is  established. 


TRANSPLANTING    EVER- 
GREENS. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  operation 
of  transplanting  evergreens  may  be  successfully  per- 
formed at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  during 
summer,  which  statement  is  rather  too  sweeping,  and 
the  work  certainly  more  of  necessity  than  propriety. 
For  several  reasons  midsummer  planting,  if  the  prac- 
tice may  be  adopted,  is  not  to  be  recommended,  one 
of  the  greatest  objections  being  that  the  generally 
warm  and  dry  weather  experienced  during  that  season 
is  anything  but  beneficial  for  newly  planted  shrubs. 
Should  for  some  time  cloudy  wet  weather  succeed 
midsummer  planting  the  operation  may  be  successful, 
but  unless  in  a  real  case  of  necessity,  which  some- 
times does  occur,  the  practice  is  to  be  censured  and 
not  recommended. 

We  find  autumn  or  spring,  or  say  from  October  to 
February,  the  best  time  for  successfully  transplanting 
shrubs,  as  during  that  period  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
suffer  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  and  are  also 
more  likely  to  be  benefited  by  dews  and  rains. 
October  and  November  are,  however,  the  best 
months  of  the  year  for  transplanting  evergreens,  pro- 
vided that  the  weather  and  ground  are  favourable. 
Of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  wet,  retentive  soil  or  cold, 
damp  bog,  spring  planting  is  certainly  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  the  shorter  time  the  tender  rootlets  are  in 
contact  with  such  soil,  before  starting  to  grow, 
the  better.  In  transplanting  evergreens  it  matters 
little  what  size  they  have  attained,  even  to  20  feet  in 
height,  if  judicious  care  in  lifting,  so  that  the  rootlets 
are  uninjured,  and  common  sense  in  the  method  of 
removing  and  planting,  be  observed. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  intended  to  receive 
the  plants  is  also  of  vast  importance,  as  on  this,  as 
well  as  careful  lifting,  the  success  of  the  operation  in 
a  great  measure  depends. 

The  pits  should  be  opened  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
of  the  roots  being  spread  out  to  their  full  extent — 
irreparable  damage  often  resulting  from  crossing  or 
cramping  the  roots  —  and  the  sides  and  bottom 
thoroughly  loosened  with  a  pick,  so  that  the  tender 
rootlets  may  meet  with  no  barrier,  such  as  is  too 
often  the  case  in  stiff  ground  by  using  the  spade 
alone.  The  surface  should  be  laid  on  one  side  of  the 
pit,  and  the  clean  earth  on  the  other. 

When  planting,  the  surface,  chopped  fine  with  a 
spade,  is  put  into  the  pit  first,  and  a  quantity  of  soil 
along  with  it ;  part  of  the  soil  is  then  gathered  to  the 
centre  of  the  pit  in  a  conical  form,  the  plant  is  then 
placed  on  the  centre,  and  the  roots  carefully  spread 
out  to  their  full  length  ;  the  soil  is  thrown  in  loosely 
around  it — not  trod  in — and  a  basin  made  to  hold  a 
quantity  of  water,  which  should  be  filled  several 
times  until  the  whole  becomes  thoroughly  saturated  ; 
this  will  convey  the  soil  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
plant,  and  render  it  much  more  firm  than  by  any 
other  method.  By  this  mode  of  treatment  the  plants, 
however  large,  will  not  be  injured  by  removal,  but 
soon  become  established,  and  make  rapid  progress. 

Mulching  newly  planted  shrubs  is  also  highly  bene- 
ficial, as  it  not  only  preserves  warmth,  but  prevents 
the  too  speedy  evaporation  of  moisture,  surface 
cracking  of  the  soil  being  thus  avoided. 

During  November,  1SS1,  we  had  occasion  to 
remove  several  large  shrubs,  amongst  which  were 
three  Yews  over  20  feet  in  height,  and  otherwise 
large  in  proportion,  for  screen  planting  ;  all  of  which, 
by  pursuing  the  above  method,  were  successfully 
operated  on,  and,  from  their  present  healthy  appear- 
ance, they  seem  as  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed. 
The  staking  of  all  newly  planted  evergreens  should 
receive  careful  and  immediate  attention,  especially  in 
the  case  of  large  specimens,  as,  apart  from  the  injury 
to  roots  consequent  on  the  plant  swaying  with  the 
wind,  we  know  of  nothing  in  forestry  more  glaring 
and  neglected-looking  than  a  lot  of  trees — as  the 
Welsh  expression  has  it — hal(  cant  with  the  wind. 

Small  plants,  say  under  6  feet  in  height,  require  but 
a  single  stake  driven  in,  where  practicable,  at  about 
a  foot  from  the  stem,  and  on  the  side  from  which  the 
prevailing  winds  of  the  district  blow,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  nearer  the  stake  is  driven  to  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  the  greater  will  be  the  power  of  resistance 
obtained. 

Large  plants  require  three  stakes  driven  in,  equi- 
distant, or  triangular-fashion,  and  at  4  or  5  feet  from 
the  stem.  They  should  be  driven  firmly  down  to  within 
6  inches  of  the  top,  and  leaning  from  the  tree.  Gal- 
vanised wires   are   then   stretched  from   the   ground 


level  of  these  stakes  to  a  collar  placed  round  the  stem 
of  the  tree,  and  at  any  convenient  height  above  5  or 
6  feet.  Plants  treated  in  this  way  will  remain  sta- 
tionary at  the  base  during  the  most  severe  storm,  as, 
from  whatever  quarter  the  wind  blows,  there  is  a 
stay  pulling  against  the  wind  pressure,  and  holding 
the  tree  in  an  erect  and  steady  position.  A.  D. 
Webster,  Pcnrhyn  Castle,  North  Wales. 


CCELOGVNE  (PLEIONE)  BIRMANICA,  n.  sp.* 

Whether  this  is  a  typical  species  or  a  sub-species 
only  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide.  The  plant  has  cost  me 
much  time  during  these  foggy  days.  I  have  at  hand 
the  published  representations  of  Ccelogyne  prsecox, 
my  own  sketches,  as  well  as  copies  of  those  of  Dr. 
Lindley,  and  a  glorious  set  of  specimens  with  fifty-five 
flowers,  gathered  by  W.  Griffith,  T.  Lobb,  Dr.  J. 
Hooker,  T.  Thomson,  and  C.  B.  Clarke.  All 
these  specimens,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  them, 
show  the  anterior  part  of  the  lip  with  most  promi- 
nently developed  fringes  and  five  rows  of  toothed 
crests.  I  know  well  there  is  a  representation  with 
but  four  rows  (Sot.  Reg.,  xxvi.,  tab.  24,  fig.  1).  Dr. 
Lindley  says,  perhaps  on  account  of  this  representa- 
tion, "  disci  cristis  4 — 5."  Mr.  Bateman,  having  had 
plants  from  the  same  source  before  him,  simply  speaks 
of  "four  parallel  ridges  of  white  tubercles  "  (I.e.), 
The  border  of  the  androclinium  consists  of  a  slit, 
even  fringed  membrane. 

Lately  Mr.  Boxall  found  a  fine  thing  in  Birmah, 
which  has  occupied  Mr.  Stuart  Low  eagerly  since 
February  last.  The  bulb  is  exceedingly  handsome, 
fine,  fresh,  bluish-purple  (like  thin  Elderberry  juice) 
with  numerous  white  circles,  and  the  sheaths  of  the 
breaks  are  similar.  After  the  leaves  fall  the  top  of 
the  apicilar  cone  of  the  bulb  sinks  down,  and  there 
appears  then  a  very  prominent  rounded  wall  around 
its  top.  I  find  that  in  the  genuine  C.  prrecox  this 
wall  is  much  less  prominent,  and  the  apex  of  the  cones 
is  far  more  slender  and  elongate.  Mr.  Boxall  declares 
the  plant  has  usually  two-flowered  peduncles.  This 
was  the  first  specimen  sent  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co.  The  anterior  lacinia  of  the  lip  has  very  short 
teeth.  The  border  around  the  anther  is  nearly  entire, 
neither  slit  nor  fringed.  I  have  the  impression 
that  the  purple  is  altogether  of  another  shade.  Along 
the  crests  are  several  fine  brown  oblong  or  round 
small  blotches  on  a  white  ground. 

The  plant  would  also  appear  to  flower  much  later 
than  the  genuine  C.  pnecox.  Our  fine  old-fashioned 
plant  we  had  from  Messrs.  Ilaage  &  Schmidt,  of 
Erfurt,  has  long  since  ceased  to  produce  its  very 
numerous  flowers.  My  requests  for  fresh  flowers 
addressed  to  numerous  correspondents  were  all  in 
vain.  Messrs.  Veitch  forwarded  me  kindly  a  single 
flower,  but  this  was  just  of  the  same  variety  as  Mr. 
Low's  plants.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  hear 
from  Messrs.  Veitch  whether  their  plant  came  from 
Birmah  too. 

After  all,  the  genuine  Ccelogyne  precox  comes  also 
from  Birmah.  I  have  two  fine  flowers  at  hand  sent 
with  a  very  indignant  letter  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
who  complains  of  having  paid  for  a  plant  said  to 
Coelogyne  Reichenbachiana,  but  which,  now  that  it 
has  flowered,  is  seen  to  be  only  C.  precox.  It  is  known 
that  Ccelogyne  Reichenbachiana  comes  from  Birmah, 
and  Mr.  Rimann  expressed  to  me  the  other  day  his 
belief  of  having  finally  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
species  by  taking  the  last  stock  for  Mr.  F.  Sander. 
Apres  nous  le  dttuge.  H.  G.  Rehb.f.  [Where  is  the 
hangman?  Ed.] 


The  Spanish  Cork  Forests.— In  the  same  report 
from  whence  the  information  relating  to  the  Sugar- 
cane is  obtained  we  read  that  there  are  also  extensive 
cork  woods  near  Algeciras.  In  years  past  it  seems  that 
the  destruction  of  these  trees  was  enormous,  but  now 
the  owners  take  every  care  to  protect  them  and 
increase  their  growth,  in  view  of  the  fair  and  in- 
creasing returns  they  bring  ;  and  as  the  demand  for 
cork  is  very  great,  it  is  believed  that  the  exportation 
from  Algeciras  will  very  much  increase. 

•  Ccelogyne  (PUt'otw)  hirmanka,  n.  sp.— Pseudobulbo  demum 
omnino  obvallato  retuso ;  cono  folii  onmino  abbrcviato  ;  labclli 
lacinia  aotica  denticulate  non  mubruta  ;  car  in  is  per  discum 
terms  ;  androcliDii  Umbo  subiiiiegro  boo  lacero.  Biruuh.  //.  G. 
Bchb.  f. 
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AGAVE    VICTORLE    REGINjE. 

This  species  [which  we  saw  first  at  an  exhibition 
in  Cologne,  and  which  was  subsequently  described  in 
our  columns  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore] 
flowered  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Cambridge,  U.S., 
in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  beginning  of 
September  of  this  year  {see  fig.  149,  p.  S45).  The 
specimen  was  obtained  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  near 
Monterey,  Mexico,  in  February,  1SS0.  It  forms  a  regu- 
lar compact  cone  of  over  200  conniving  leaves  ;  the 
stalk,  about  2  inches  thick  at  base,  was  over  10  feet 
high,  and  about  6  feet  of  it  consisted  of  the  very 
dense  flowering  spike,  while  the  lower  part  of  the 
scape  was  covered  with  numerous  bracts,  linear-subu- 
late, from  a  broad  base,  the  lower  ones  4 — 5  inches 
long,  and  spiny-pointed,  each  one  bearing  in  its  axil 
3  small  knobs,  evidently  abortive  flower  buds.  The 
flowers,  with  all  their  parts  pale  greenish-yellow,  were 
densely  crowded,  and  very  regularly  and  constantly 
arranged  in  threes,  just  as  the  capsules  were  in  the 
native  specimen  described  in  this  journal,  June  19, 
iSi>o  (p.  7SS).  The  flowers  are  ij  inch  and  not 
2  inches  long,  as  was  misstated  in  the  former  article, 
the  ovary  about  £  inch,  the  perigon  J  inch,  its  tube 
being  only  ih  line  long  ;  stamens  inserted  about  the 
middle  of  the  tube,  and  exserted  beyond  the  perigon 
about  l|  inch;  anthers  i  inch  long;  tube  filled 
with  nectar  to  the  brim.  The  stigmatic  lobes  in 
most  cases  never  opened,  and  thus  no  fertilisation 
took  place,  except  in  some  flowers  near  the  top  of  the 
spike.     Young  plants  raised  from  seeds  in  the  spring 


of  texture  they  resembled  fine  white  velvet  chenille — 
there  was  a  sudden  revelation  of  these  wonderful  works 
of  Art  !  One  cannot  help  thinking  if  the  nets  show 
only  half  as  large  and  thick  to  a  fly's  eye,  the  spider's 
trade  must  be  a  difficult  one.  Here  is  a  calculation 
that  will  probably  interest  nobody  :  567  feet  of  pales 
over  5  feet  high,  and  an  average  of  iS  webs  to  every 
9  feet.  It  may  prove,  however,  something  of  the 
unsuspected  multitude  of  spiders ;  though  it  is 
nothing  to  the  acres  of  ploughed  land  that  the  level 
sun-ray  of  an  autumn  afternoon,  will  show  completely 
netted  over  with  gossamer.  Making  the  most  of  a 
few  minutes'  inspection— for  I  should  myself  have 
frozen  had  I  watched  much  longer  these  frozen  webs — 
I  could  see  but  two  varieties  of  work — the  cobweb 
which  usurped  the  corners,  and  the  beautiful  wheel- 
wilhin-wheel  net.  In  them  all  one  might  observe 
once  more  that  ever-recurring  stern  immutability  of 
the  thing  called  Instinct.  Here,  for  instance,  are  two 
sets  of  spiders  living  close  neighbours  for  years  to- 
gether. Each  set  makes  its  snares  on  an  opposite 
plan  ;  and  although  they  cannot  help  seeing  each 
other's  work  continually,  neither  takes  the  least  hint 
from  the  other.  The  plain  cobweb  is  never  made 
more  intricate  ;  the  artist  of  the  wheel  never  dreams 
that  she  might  do  her  spinning  to  a  simpler  pattern. 
Happy  people  !  They  trouble  not  their  heads  about 
improvements  ;  yet,  on  looking  closer  at  the  last- 
named  webs,  there  seemed  something  of  the  faintest 


FlG.    I4S.— FLOWERS   OF  AGAVE  REGIN.E  i    GREENISH-YELLOW. 


of  1SS0  begin  only  now,  after  more  than  two  years,  to 
show  the  character  of  the  species.  Until  now  the 
leaves  were  unspotted,  their  edge  slightly  denticulate, 
and  the  terminal  spine  simple.  The  cut,  fig.  149, 
p.  845,  is  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Dr.  A.  Gray. 
G.  Engelmann%  St.  Louis,  C'.S. 


A    BUCKINGHAMSHIRE    GAR- 
DEN.—III. 

December  6. — Among  the  strange  and  beautiful 
sights  of  the  garden  during  the  hard  hoar-frost  that 
ushered  in  the  first  days  of  the  month,  not  the  least 
beautiful  were  the  spiders'  webs.  PassiDg  along  the 
Larch  Walk,  the  Oak  palings  that  divide  us  on  that 
side  from  the  new  road,  (the  old  road,  made  by  Richard, 
King  of  the  Romans  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  now 
within  the  grounds),  were  hung  all  over  with  white 
rags— or  so  it  seemed  at  first  sight.  And  then,  just 
for  one  second,  that  curious  momentary  likeness  of 
like  to  unlike  chanced.  I  remembered  the  street  of 
palaces  at  Gerwa,  the  day  that  I  saw  it  last ;  the  grand 
old  walls  covered  with  fluttering  rags  of  advertise- 
ments—yes, English  advertisements  :  "  Singer's  Sew- 
ing Machine."  The  white  rags  on  our  palings  were 
spiders'  webs,  both  new  and  old,  a  marvellous  num- 
ber thus  crystallised,  as  it  were,  into  existence  by  the 
frost,  where  scarcely  one  had  been  before.  In  open 
weather  the  webs  are  as  good  as  invisible  to  human 
eyes  ;  but  now  that  frost  had  thickened  the  minutest 
thread  to  the  size  of  Berlin  wool— though  in  beauty 


indication  of  a  slight  individuality,  so  far  as  in  a  dozen 
nets  there  would  be  five  or  six  worked  within  a  square 
of  four  lines,  while  the  remainder  had  five,  tied  rather 
carelessly  in  a  knot  below.  It  is  possible  the  varia- 
tion marks  two  distinct  species  ;  or  it  might  have 
been  accidental.  Next  day  every  visible  trace  of  the 
strong,  beautiful  webwork,  I  had  so  admired  was 
gone  with  the  frost.  The  spider  may  have  "spread 
her  net  abroad  with  cords  "  as  usual,  but  there  was 
no  magician's  wand  to  touch  it. 

The  orchard  ought  to  be  very  gay  in  the 
spring ;  Daffodils  have  been  dropped  in  all  over 
the  turf,  and  a  round  patch,  dug  round  each 
Apple  tree,  is  to  be  filled  with  yellow  Wall- 
flowers. This  is  an  experiment,  and  I  do  not 
feel  sure  that  I  shall  like  the  flowers  so  well  as  the 
trees  simply  growing  out  of  the  grass.  A  change, 
however,  is  always  pleasant,  though,  perhaps,  one 
would  hardly  care  to  lay  out  the  garden  differently 
every  year,  as  the  Chinese  are  said  to  do.  I  had  a 
dream,  of  the  orchard  grass  enamelled  with  many- 
coloured  Crocuses— in  loving  reminiscence  of  certain 
flowery  Olive  grounds  I  know  ;  but  the  bulbs  would 
most  likely  have  become  food  for  field-mice,  and, 
after  all,  the  imitation  would  have  been  as  poor  as  a 
winter  sky,  compared  to  the  glowing  blue  of  June. 
I  am  not  without  hope  some  day— that  golden  some 
day  which  so  seldom  comes— to  naturalise  in  our  or- 
chards here  the  real  enamelling  of  the  Olive  groves 
—that  often-used  phrase  is  too  hard  in  its  sound  and 
usual  meaning  to  express  the  loveliness  of  those  lilac 


star  Anemones— with  here  and  there  a  salmon-pink,  or 
a  fiery  scarlet,  blazing  like  a  sun  in  the  living  green 
beneath  the  trees.  I  used  to  think  nothing  on  this 
earth  could  come  so  near  a  vision  of  the  star-strewn 
fields  of  Paradise. 

In  the  north,  or  entrance  court,  we  have  been  bu„y 
— between  the  frosts— transplanting  some  large  Apple 
trees,  that  had  overgrown  their  place  ;  and  setting 
free  the  trimmed  Yews,  between  which  they  grew. 
The  blackness  of  these  formal,  cut  Yews  shows  well 
against  the  old  walls,  which  arc  covered  with  very 
old  Green  Gages  and  Golden  Drops.  On  the  turf 
between  each  of  the  pyramid  Yews,  broad  oblong 
beds  have  just  been  made  ;  in  April  we  hope  to  plant 
them  with  pink  China  Roses,  which  are  to  grow  very 
dwarf ;  and  to  flower  the  whole  year  through  !  The 
border  round  the  Roses,  may  be  blue  Nemophila  ;  or 
perhaps  the  lovely  Santolina  fragrans,  with  the  soft 
grey  foliage. 

I  think  the  "going  in"  to  one's  house  should  be 
as  bright  and  cheerful  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  brighten  up  a  north  aspect  ;  and 
ours  has  hitherto  been  far  too  gloomy.  In  the 
garden  the  bed  of  Roman  Roses  is  warmly  matted 
over  for  the  winter.  This  brave  little  red  China  Rose 
is  one  of  my  great  favourites  ;  it  goes  on  flowering 
for  ever  !  Even  now,  when  the  matting  is  raised  a 
little  bit,  I  can  see  buds  and  leaves  and  the  red  of 
opening  blooms.  I  call  it  the  Roman  Rose,  chiefly 
because  it  grows  at  Florence,  which  is  so  very  Irish, 
that  I  think  there  must  have  been  some  better  reason, 
now  forgotten.  The  Rose  hedges  in  the  beautidil 
Boboli  Gardens  are  crimsoned  over  with  blossom  as 
early  as  the  end  of  March  ;  with  us,  however,  it  needs 
protection  when  planted  in  the  open  ground. 

Under  the  east  wall  is  our  only  Christmas  Rose  ; 
it  is  a  very  large  plant,  and  over  it  was  built  up,  about 
a  month  ago,  a  little  green  bower  of  Spruce  Fir 
branches.  The  shelter  is  to  save  the  blooms  from 
frost,  which  so  often  tarnishes  their  whiteness  with 
red.  Almost  daily  as  I  passed,  I  have  peeped  in  to 
watch  the  cluster  of  white  buds  nestled  snugly  within. 
The  buds  have  duly  swelled  and  lifted  one  by  one 
their  heads,  and  now  this  morning  our  first  bunch  of 
perfect  Christmas  Roses  has  been  gathered.  Thisflower 
must,  I  think,  be  dear  to  every  one  with  a  heart  for 
flowers.  Its  expression  is  so  full  of  innocence  and 
freshness  (it  is  not  only  human  persons  who  have  ex- 
pression in  their  faces  !)  ;  and  then,  the  charm  of  its 
Myrtle-like  stamens  and  clear  cut  petals— snow-cold 
to  the  touch— and  its  pretty  way  of  half-hiding  among 
the  dark  leaves— always  ready  to  be  found  when 
sought — and  always  so  many  more  blossoms  than  had 
been  hoped  for  !  To  some,  indeed,  the  associations 
bound  up  with  the  Christmas  Rose— with  even  the 
sound  of  its  name— may  be  dearer  than  all  its  outward 
loveliness,  recalling,  perhaps,  the  house  and  garden  of 
their  childhood,  and  happy  Christmases  of  long  ago  ; 
"  the  old  familiar  faces,"  and  tones  of  the  voices 
that  are  gone.  I  must  here  make  the  confession,  that 
last  year,  in  my  anxiety  for  the  whitest  possible  of 
blossoms,  I  had  glass  over  the  plant ;  and  in  spite  of 
warnings,  put  matting  over  that ;  which  all  ended  at 
Christmas  in  a  fine  show  of  green  Roses  !  In  the 
pits  there  are  several  of  the  smaller  kind  coming  on 
in  pots,  which  will  soon  be  ready  to  cut.  These  are 
easy  enough  in  their  ways.  But  the  Christmas  Rose, 
out  in  the  border,  is  a  difficult  thing  to  grow  ;  full  of 
quirks  and  fancies,  and  like  a  woman,  hard  to  please. 
Once,  however,  it  settles  down  in  a  spot,  it  will  thrive 
there,  and  then  will  sooner  die  than  take  to  a  new  place. 
Dec.  13.— Our  second  white  frost  has  vanished,  and 
the  grass  appears  again  with  a  moist  and  pleasant  smell. 
The  forest  of  the  Fantaisie  is  thinned,  and  the  en- 
circling Laurels  trimmed.  The  whole  took  just  half 
a  winter's  day  to  do.. 

At  the  end  of  the  turf  walk,  between  the  bushes 
and  the  golden  Yews,  peers  out  a  Spindle  tree,  with 
its  pink  and  scarlet  fruit.  The  birds  seem  not  to  care 
for  it,  for  the  fruit  is  all  there.  I  wonder  if  the  name 
of  Spind'e  comes  from  the  unnatural  thinness  of  the 
tree  ?  Ours  are  all  of  the  same  slender  make.  [Query: 
from  the  use  of  the  wood  to  make  spindles.  Ed.] 

After  these  many  years  of  working  to  a  special  end, 
we  seem  now  to  have  almost  reached  it,  in  one  direc- 
tion, for  the  garden  looks  nearly  as  green  and 
furnished  in  winter  as  in  summer— so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  outline  goes.  The  Yew  hedges  and  Pines  and 
evergreens  are  at  their  best  now,  in  mid-winter ;  they 
would  even  seem  to  have  grown  and  thickened  out 
since  the  summer  died  away.  Watching  the  growth 
of  these  trees  and  hedges  has  been  the  delight  and 
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solace  of  many  a  troubled  time,  and  one  cannot  but 
feel  the  most  affectionate  interest  in  them.  In  the 
centre  of  a  triangular-shaped  bit  of  lawn,  surrounded 
by  Conifers  (I  would  not  use  that  word  if  I  could  find 
another),  we  have  placed  a  large  stone  vase,  on  a 
square  stone  pedestal.  The  vase  is  old  and  grey, 
and  had  long  stood  in  another  place  where  it  made  no 
show.  The  grey  stone  looks  well  against  the  warm 
greens  that  back  it,  and  will  look  better  when  the 
season  comes  to  fill  it  with  bright  summer  flowers. 
The  trees  that  stand  around,  all  wear  a  sort  of  charmed 
double  life— at  least  to  me— silently,  fancifully.  It 
was  at  a  time  of  sickness,  that  the  sleepless  hours 
of  the  long  winter  nights  came  to  be  passed  in  spirit 
with  the  trees  in  the  garden,  and  especially  with  half- 
a-dozen  or  so  of  our  beautiful  straight  young  Pines. 
Dare  I  tell  the  secret  ?  They  all  became  knights  and 
ladies  of  King  Arthur's  Court !  The  great  Wellingtonia 
standing  a  little  apart  is  Arthur  himself.  The  Nord- 
manniana,  with  its  whorls  of  deepest  green  and 
strong  upward  shoot  of  15  inches  in  the  year,  is  Sir 
Launcelot.  The  gold-green  softly  feathered  Douglas 
Fir,  Sir  Bedevere.  The  young  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
with  fretted  boughs  of  graceful  downward  sweep,  Sir 
Agravaine.  Sir  Bors  is  the  rounded  solemn  English 
Yew  of  slow  and  steadfast  growth.  Sir  Palomides,  a 
fine  pillar-shaped  Thuia,  towers  between  Sir  Gawaine 
and  Sir  Gaheris,  both  clad  in  the  wondrous  green, 
with  almost  metallic  lustre,  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
erecta  viridis.  These  all  stand  round  the  triangular 
lawn,  and  amongst  them  comes,  by  some  strange 
chance,  St.  Eulalie,  a  beautiful  Pine  allied  to  P.  excelsa, 
whose  robe  of  grey-blue  tufted  foliage  wraps  her  feet, 
and  trails  upon  the  grass. 

Beyond,  on  the  long  lawn,  next  "the  park," 
stands  Sir  Tristram,  the  fine  young  Pinsapo  ;  he  all 
but  perished  in  the  frost  of  1879-S0,  but  now  he  seems 
to  have  drawn  new  strength  and  vigorous  green  from 
that  nearly  fatal  conflict  with  his  terrible  enemy.  On 
the  house  lawn  the  Deodara  is  the  fairy  Morgan-le- 
faye.  Near  her  stood  Sir  La  Cote-mal-taille,  an 
ill-formed  Lawsoniana  ;  but  he  is  transplanted  else- 
where. King  Mark  is  a  rather  wretched  ill  grown 
Cedrus,  in  summer  almost  hidden  by  Laburnums. 
Dame  Bragwaine  is  a  cuiious  Cryptomeria  elegans ; 
she  has  so  many  names  (seven,  at  least,  that  I  know 
of— down  to  Relinospora  elegans),  and  she  takes  such 
odd  diverse  disguises  ;  once,  in  a  heavy  snow  she  had 
to  be  supported  by  a  stake,  and  took  the  semblance 
of  a  bear  leaning  on  a  ragged  staff.  In  summer  she 
is  green,  and  in  winter  wears  a  dress  of  purple  brown  ; 
in  rain  or  heavy  dew  she  is  spangled  all  over  with 
diamonds  and  pearls.  Queen  Guinevere  was  never 
represented,  no  tree  was  found  to  fit  her  character. 
But  near  King  Arthur  and  Sir  Tristram,  the  two 
great  Pampas  tufts,  still  waving  wintry  plumes,  are 
"La  Beale  Isoude"  and  "Loudeles  Blaunch  Mains." 

From  our  foolish  garden-dreaming  let  us  rest,  and 
turn  with  a  long  look  of  revering  love  to  the  great 
Oak  that  stands  in  his  strength  out  in  the  park  field 
beyond  the  garden.  On  thiee  sides  round  are  lines 
of  guardian  Elms,  in  all  their  pride  of  delicate  leaf- 
less intricacy  j  alone,  amid  the  leafless  ones,  rises  the 
Oak,  wearing  still  his  crown  of  brown,  sear  leaves. 
Smooth  and  straight  grows  up  the  giant  stem,  full 
20  feet  to  the  spring  of  the  lowest  branch.  Two 
brother  Oaks  stand  on  either  side.  Their  form  is 
more  rounded,  more  perfect  ;  but  high  above  them 
the  great  Oak  uprears  his  head — unconcerned,  and 
grandly  branched,  though  shattered  by  every  fierce 
west  wind  that  blows.  Every  storm  works  some  loss, 
but  from  the  way  each  torn  limb  lies,  you  would  say 
he  had  thrown  it  down  in  proud  defiance.  The 
wood-pigeons  shelter  among  the  summer  leaves  ;  the 
autumn  ripens  a  rich  store  of  acorns  ;  and  now,  as 
I  survey  him  from  the  terrace  walk,  or  gaze  upwards 
from  the  wet  dead  leaves  beneath,  through  all  his 
depths  of  bare  and  spreading  boughs,  I  think  of 
Keats'  stanza — 

"  In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  tree, 
Thy  branches  ne'er  remember 
Their  green  felicity  ; 
The  north  cannot  undo  them, 
With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them 
Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 
From  budding  at  the  prime." 

The  Oak  is  to  my  mind  the  tree  of  trees;  and  its 
destruction  by  insect  ravages,  that  has  saddened  so 
many  fine  parks  and  woods,  has  not  come  near  us,  I 
rejoice  to  &ay.     Our  few  (there  are  but  four  or  five)  are 


safe  as  yet.  I  heard  the  gardener  of  one  great  place 
that  had  suffered  much,  has  acknowledged  the  cause  to 
be  the  scarcity  of  birds.  The  time  perhaps  is  coming 
when  the  eyes  of  all  will  be  opened  to  their  value. 


Work  in  the  Houses.— The  remarkable  alter- 
nations in  the  outdoor  temperature  that  have  fre- 
quently taken  place  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days, 
have  made  it  rather  difficult  at  times  to  maintain  a 
steady  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  in  the  different 
Orchid-houses.  Under  the  above  conditions  the  two 
extremes  in  the  atmosphere — aridity  and  saturation- 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The  former  con- 
dition, if  long  continued,  is  fatal  to  the  health  of  the 
plants,  and  the  latter,  when  allowed  to  remain  stag- 
nant for  the  want  of  ventilation  to  give  buoyancy  to 
the  atmosphere,  is  very  injurious  at  this  dull  season 
of  the  year.  Extremes  of  temperature  must  also  be 
avoided,  especially  when  they  are  created  either  by  an 
excess  or  deficiency  of  firing.  A  natural  rise  with  the 
rising  of  the  thermometer  outside  should  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  at  this  season  to  thoroughly  change  the  air 
in  every  house.  No  fixed  rule  should  be  adopted  either 
that  says  the  houses  should  be  closed  at  a  certain 
hour  every  afternoon,  as  we  have  proved  the  folly 
of  this  rule  with  more  things  than  Orchids.  We  pre- 
fer to  see  our  East  Indian  house  with  half  an  inch 
of  air  along  the  top  of  the  house  at  10  o'clock  at 
night— even  at  this  season — to  seeing  it  entirely 
closed  ;  but  we  always  take  the  precaution  to  have  a 
piece  of  tiffany  over  the  ventilators.  Preparation 
will  now  have  to  be  made  for  the  busy  season,  and 
as  one  of  the  most  tedious  jobs  is  the  cleaning  and 
picking  of  the  sphagnum  moss,  as  much  of  this  work 
as  possible  should  be  got  through  at  once.  If 
Orchids  are  to  thrive  and  give  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned in  them,  the  best  of  everything  should  be 
obtained,  be  it  peat,  moss,  pots  or  baskets.  The 
Phalsnopsids  are  now  fast  completing  their  spikes, 
and  promise  to  be  very  fine  ;  these  we  keep  nicely 
moist  at  the  root  without  saturating  them  too  fre- 
quently, and  the  temperature  they  enjoy  is  63°  at 
night  and  68°  by  day.  In  the  same  house  the  early 
flowering  kind  of  Angracum  sesquipedale  will  be  fast 
opening  its  flowers.  In  the  Cattleya-house  the 
different  species  of  Ladia  will  be  at  their  best. 
One  of  the  most  delicate  in  colour,  and  the 
best  for  cutting,  is  L.  albida ;  but  it  is  not  so 
frequently  seen  in  collections  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
The  gem  of  all  is  undoubtedly  L.  anceps  Dawsoni, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so  scarce,  as 
it  is  a  good  grower,  and  very  free.  Where  there  is 
only  one  batch  of  Calanthes  grown  these  will  now  be 
on  the  wane,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  cleared  of 
their  spikes  the  bulbs  should  be  stored  in  a  tem- 
perature of  about  60°,  and  kept  dry.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  have  a  later  batch  of  these  plants  by  keeping 
a  portion  of  the  stock  before  they  show  signs  of  start- 
ing in  a  little  cooler  atmosphere  after  the  middle  of 
February.  By  this  means  they  will  not  start  into 
growth  before  the  middle  of  May,  and  need  not  be 
repotted  till  early  in  June.  C.  Turneri  is  a  beautiful 
kind  for  succeeding  the  red  and  yellow-eyed  varieties 
of  vestita,  but  unfortunately  it  is  scarce.  There  are 
so  few  scarlet  Orchids  that  the  blooms  of  the  Sophro- 
nites  are  very  welcome  at  this  season  of  the  year ; 
these  will  now  be  going  out  of  flower,  and  if 
they  have  been  removed  while  in  flower  to 
some  convenient  place  for  displaying  their  beautv 
they  should  at  once  be  returned  to  a  position  near  the 
glass.  Another  scarlet  Orchid  now  showing  for 
flower,  and  one  too  seldom  seen,  is  Ada  aurantiaca. 
It  is  a  handsome  plant  when  well  done,  and  grown  in 
good  sized  masses  it  is  very  showy.  It  will  grow  freely 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  coolOdontoglo  sum;, 
placing  it  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  It  will 
also  bear  gentle  forcing  without  injury.  This,  with 
Masdevallia  coccinea,  M.  ignea,  and  M.  Veitchii, 
form  a  group  of  fine  red  and  scarlet  spring  flowering 
Orchids,  and  these  will  be  succeeded  by  the  well- 
known  Epidendrum  vitellinum.  Any  of  the  Odonto- 
glossums  that  are  in  right  condition  for  potting  should 
be  seen  to  now,  as  they  will  soon  commence  to  form 
new  roots,  and  the  growths  will  keep  strengthening 
as  the  days  advance  in  length.  The  handsome  O. 
madrense  is  now  just  right  for  potting.      I  see  one  of 


our  best  authorities  on  the  culture  of  Orchids  recom- 
mends in  the  Orchid  Album  to  grow  this  plant  in  the 
Cattleya-house.  Ours  have  been  grown  in  the  cool 
house,  and  have  made  bulbs  this  season  double  the 
size  of  the  imported  ones,  and  the  plants  look  as 
healthy  as  can  be.  J.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury  Park 
Gardens. 

Effects  of  Fog  on  Orchid  Flowers.— The  re- 
moval of  all  the  elements  which  the  combustion  of  coal 
fires  and  consumption  of  gas  add  to  a  fog,  will  not  I 
fear,  prevent  the  injury  to  Phalcenopsis,  Calanthe  a'nd 
Angracum  blooms  and  buds  to  which  "J.  D."  refers 
on  p.  S14.  Having  grown  these  plants  both  in 
London  (Regent's  Park)  and  in  the  purer  atmosphere 
of  Btckley  the  result  of  several  year*'  experience  in 
each  locality,  shows  conclusively  there  is  no  differenc 
in  the  kind  of  damage,  but  the  variation  is  solely  in 
degree.  Here,  12  miles  southeast  of  London,  the 
fogs  are  never  as  pungent  and  smoke-laden  as  in 
town,  and  they  are  very  seldom  of  the  yellow  "  Lon- 
don fog "  nature  ;  they  seem  more  generally  like 
white  sea  fogs,  though,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  in  a 
season  the  yellow  fog  prevails  even  here.  But 
white  or  yellow,  London  or  Kentish,  city  or  country 
the  deleterious  effect  is  the  same,  varving  with  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  unwelcome  visitation 
The  yellow  fog  as  a  rule  is  more  intense  than  the 
white,  and  more  damage  results  ;  but  the  succession 
of  foggy  weather  (December  10-15)  did  as  much 
harm  in  the  way  of  destruction  of  flowers  as  I  ever 
remember  in  Regent's  Park.  Calanthes  do  not  often 
fall  victims  till  the  petals  begin  to  expand  j  but  from 
the  time  the  buds  are  the  size  of  a  large  Pea  or 
Horse-bean,  fog  is  fatal  to  Phalsnopsis  flowers 
Angracum  sesquipedale  is  very  susceptible  when  the 
bloom-buds  reach  the  size  of  a  Cob-nut ;  but  the 
expanded  flowers  resist  better  than  the  buds  I 
cannot  agree  with  "J.  D."  that  the  ill-effects'  are 
restricted  to  the  loss  of  flowers  and  buds  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  plants  suffer,  and  require  careful  wash- 
ing in  tepid  water  to  remove  the  deposit  the  fog 
leaves  behind.  Any  one  can  roughly  test  what  this 
is  like  for  himself,  by  simply  applying  the  tongue  to 
the  leaf  of  a  plant  where  the  bloom  has  been  affected, 
though  what  the  constituent  element  which  causes  the 
injury  maybe,  I  must  leave  to  chemists  to  determine. 
/'.  A.  Philbruk,  Oldficld,  Bickley  Park. 

Thunia  Marshalliana,  Rchb.  f.  —  This  verv 
beautiful  species,  with  white  flowers,  with  the  disc  of 
the  lip  yellow,  with  numerous  fi  ne  threads  and  oranee 
stria:,  has  been  recently  illustrated  in  Regel's  Gar/en- 
flora,  t.  109S. 

Calanthe  Veitchii  at  Givons  GROVE.-Some 
very  tine  examples  of  this  popular  winter  flowering 
Orchid  are  now  in  perfection  at  Givons  Grove,  Leather- 
head,  the  residence  of  Russell  Sturgis,  Esq.  ;  they  are 
grown  three  bulbs  in  32-sized  pots,  and  some  of  the 
bulbs  measure  from  10  to  n  inches  high,  throwing  fine 
well  coloured  spikes  nearly  4  feet  long,  and  bearing 
nearly  fifty  flowers  on  a  spike.  There  are  also  some 
hne  plants  flowering  freely  of  the  varieties  of  vestita 
lutea  and  rubra  ;  these  are  grown  in  quantities  for 
cutting  from  Noticeable  also  in  the  same  collection 
is  a  beautiful  plant  of  Masdevallia  tovarensis  wiih 
twenty-two  spikes  of  flowers  ;  a  grand  display  of  the 
old  but  useful  Cypripedium  insigne  in  6  inch  pots 
bearing  an  average  of  about  fifteen  fully  expanded 
flowers.  Lrclia  anceps  with  about  thirty  spikes  will 
shortly  be  in  perfection  ;  a  grand  lot  of  Cceloeyne 
and  Dendobium  nobile  are  grown  in  4S-pots  for  de- 
corative purposes,  and  from  the  condition  they  are  in 
will  be  most  valuable  for  that  purpose  in  the  spring 
A  fine  I'hal.-enopsis  Schilleriana  attracts  one's  atten- 
tion, having  about  four  dozen  budsjust  ready  to  open. 

Sophronitis  grandiklora.  —  In  reply  to  the 
enquiry  of  "  Angrrccum,"  two  flowers  on  one  pedicel 
or  foot-stalk,  though  not  common,  are  not  unknown. 
In  March,  18S2,  a  plant  grown  here  in  a  small  pan 
threw  three  such  pairs  of  flowers,  i.e.,  six  flowers  on 
three  stalks.  The  plant  is  not  yet  sufficiently  forward 
this  season  to  predict,  but  the  new  growths  seem 
more  vigorous  than  ever.  Another  plant  just  going 
out  of  Hower  has,  this  month,  thrown  two  blooms 
from  the  same  stalk,  and  in  all  cases  one  of  the 
flowers  has  been  of  full  average  size,  the  other  some- 
what smaller.  Messrs.  Veitch  flowered  certainly  one 
plant  last  spring  with  two  .flowers  on  the  footstalk. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  if  >Ks  hibit  is  con- 
stant, and  the  plants  that  show  the  peculiarity  are 
worth  careful  watching,  to  determine  the  point.  It 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned,  that  all  these  double- 
flowered  Sophronitis  were  deep  scarlet,  true  militaris 
in  colour.  /•'.  A.  Philbruk.  [Mr.  Clements,  gr.  to  C. 
G.  Hill,  Esq.,  Arrott  Hill,  Nottingham,  informs  us 
that  a  plant  in  a  6-inch  pot  bears  with  him  24  flowers 
including  three  twin  flower-spikes.  Ed.] 
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Pi  VNTING,  —  With  a  continuance  of  such  mild 
weather  as  we  have  lately  experienced  every  exertion 
should  be  made  to  follow  up  the  work  of  planting, 
both  for  new  work  and  in  connection  with  alterations 
which  may  be  in  progress.  All  the  groundwork,  such 
as  trenching  and  preparing  the  soil,  having  been  got 
ready,  as  before  advised,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to 
get  the  planting  performed  as  early  as  possible,  before 
the  advent  of  spring  wakes  up  the  vitality  of  the  trees, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  those  trees  which  have 
been  securely  fixed  in  their  places  will  stand  by  far 
the  best  chance  of  living  and  breaking  into  a  fresh 
growth.  I  am  alluding  here  to  the  ordinary  modes  of 
planting  shrubs  and  Conifers  for  ornamental  purposes 
in  plantations  and  shrubberies  ;  but  where  such  alter- 
ations imply  the  removal  of  large  trees  of  25  feet  or 
more  in  height,  much  more  care  will  be  requisite,  as 
it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  secure  a  large 
ball  of  earth  to  the  tree — sometimes  nearly  a  ton  in 
weight,  if  absolute  success  is  to  be  secured  in  the  re- 
moval :  and  with  proper  precaution  this  is  a  matter 
of  certainty,  always  premising  that  time  and 
labour  are  secondary  considerations.  The  great  thing 
is  to  keep  the  ball  of  earth  from  breaking  to  pieces 
and  thus  rupturing  the  roots  in  all  directions  ;  and 
this  can  be  very  well  effected  by  throwing  out  a  trench 
2  feet  wide  and  as  much  deep  round  the  tree  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  outside  of  the  trench  of  5  or  6  feet 
from  the  stem,  which  will  give  what  I  call  plenty  of 
elbow-room  and  leave  a  solid  ball  of  earth  cf  6  feet 
in  diameter,  which  must  not  be  forced  in  any  way, 
but  with  a  rather  short  handled,  light,  and  finely 
pointed  pick  the  outside  of  the  ball  must  be  gradually 
reduced  and  the  ball  itself  undermined  with  the  same 
tool  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  causing  it  to 
break,  taking  care  to  peg  back  all  loose  roots  on  to 
the  ball  ;  then  have  ready  an  extra  stout  piece  of  sail- 
cloth, about  the  size  of  an  Archangel  mat,  with  eylet- 
holes  of  brass  or.  iron,  half-inch  diameter,  securely 
fixed  round  the  outside,  and  also  a  good  length  of 
ordinary  packing  rope,  and  pass  the  cloth  under  the 
ball  as  far  as  possible  and  lace  it  tightly  backward  and 
forward,  under  and  over  the  ball,  after  which  it  will 
be  easy  to  shift  it,  either  on  planks  or  a  low  broad- 
wheeled  truck,  to  any  desired  position  with  safety  and 
success. 

Rose  Garden. — Every  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  frosty  mornings  to  wheel  out  manure  and  composts 
to  every  department  requiring  it,  but  especially  will 
it  be  necessary  to  apply  good  dressings  to  Roses 
whether  they  are  arranged  in  beds  or  borders  or  as 
isolated  plants,  since  in  any  situation  they  will  require 
the  stimulus  of  well  decomposed  manure  either 
applied  as  a  surface-dressing  or  to  be  well  incorpo- 
rated with  the  compost  in  which  they  are  planted. 
Well  established  plants  have  a  great  power  of  absorb- 
ing nourishment  from  liberal  surface-dressings,  the 
fertilising  parts  of  which,  if  put  on  early,  will,  through 
the  influence  of  the  different  changes  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, become  dissolved,  and  percolate  down  to  the 
roots.  If  new  plantations  are  contemplated  in  the 
spring  the  interval  may  very  well  be  employed 
in  draining,  trenching,  manuring,  and  otherwise 
thoroughly  preparing  the  soil. 

Winter  Work. — In  inclement  weather  during  the 
dull  season,  when  the  men  cannot  well  work  in  the 
open  air,  there  will  always  be  found  plenty  of  work 
under  cover  for  all  hands  in  making  preparation  for  the 
coming  season,  and  work  which  is  indispensable  and 
must  be  done  in  the  summer  and  in  fine  weather,  if 
not  prepared  beforehand.  We  all  know  how  irksome 
it  is  to  have  to  set  men  to  work  at  such  little  jobs  in 
the  busy  season,  when  their  hands  are  required  else- 
where, such  as  making  and  sharpening  flower-sticks 
of  various  lengths  and  sizes,  splitting  up  heart-of-oak 
and  making  pegs  for  marking  the  sites  of  plants 
which  die  down  out  of  sight  in  the  winter  ;  making 
small  hooked  pegs  of  Fern,  Beech,  or  Eirch — all  of 
which  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  pegging 
down  various  plants,  and  for  the  finer  work  of  carpet 
bedding  ;  and  where  it  is  usual  to  peg  down  Roses  or 
other  strong  growing  plants  in  beds  or  borders,  it  will 
be  useful  to  keep  in  store  a  supply  of  pegs  for  which 
the  strong  growing  branches  of  Eirch  are  very  suitable, 


cut  into  various  sizes,  from  6  to  iS  inches  long; 
any  work,  in  short,  which  will  tend  to  lessen 
labour  at  the  busy  season  may  be  prosecuted. 
Rolling  gravel  walks  and  grass  will  be  the  principal 
work  on  the  lawns,  but  as  the  new  year  will  soon  be 
opening  upon  us,  all  opportunities  must  be  taken  to 
relieve  the  inevitable  pressure  of  the  incoming  season. 
John  Cox,  A\ 


but  three  or  four  at  the  top,  except  in  the  case  of 
black  Currants,  and  insert  deeply  and  firmly,  using  a 
little  sand  for  Goosebeiry  cuttings  if  the  soil  is  at  all 
heavy.    Ra//>/i  Crosslink  Penarth  Nurseries. 


|h<   |anln   |ruit  |;>rd<n. 


The  unsettled  state  of  the  weather  during  the  last 
three  months  will  have  prevented  work   from  having 
been  brought  as  forward  as  it  ought  to  be   in  most 
gardens,  and  much  nailing  and  pruning  remains  yet 
to    be    done.     It    will    be    well    to    proceed    with 
all  necessary  pruning  on  espalier  trees  of  Apples  and 
Tears,    as     opportunity    offers    for    performing    the 
operation  without  getting  upon  the  ground  when  it  is 
in  too  wet  a  state.     Remove  a  portion  of  the  oldest 
and  most  unpromising  spurs  where  there  appears  to 
be  any  indication  of  crowding  ;  cut  back  others  that 
project  begond  reasonable  limits,    and   reduce  those 
that  are  carrying   no  bloom-buds.     Shoots    for   ex- 
tension   will    be  the  better    for  having  their   points 
shortened  a  little  to  a  good  bud,  and  it  is  preferable 
that  the  bud  cut  to  is  on  the  lower  side  of  the  shoot, 
to  assist  it    in   starting   again   straightly.     No   great 
amount  of  pruning  ought  to  be  required   on  espalier 
trees  at  this  time  if  the  summer  pruning  has   been 
attended  to.    Where  a  fruitful  form  of  wood  has  not  re- 
sulted from  due  attention  to  the  removal  of  breastwood 
during  the  growing  season,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  roots  and  the'means  to  be  taken  to  re- 
move them  from  the  subsoil  into  which  it  will  probably 
be  found  they  have  penetrated.     Restricted  supplies  of 
food  on  borders  that  have  long  been  devoted  to  fruit  cul- 
tivation frequently  cause  premature  decay  in  the  trees, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  at  a  time  that 
heavy  dressings  of  rotten  manure  can  be  applied  in 
order  to  encourage  fresh  growth  by  providing  new 
supplies     for    surface    roots.     See    that     all     cross 
branches    are    removed    from     pyramidal     trees     in 
pruning,    and    that    no    more    shoots    are    retained 
than     will     be      required      to      furnish      the      tree 
when  each    branch   will  have  become    covered  with 
spurs,    and    will  require    much   more  room  laterally 
than   at   present.      No    pruning   will   be  wanted  on 
extensions  that  proceed  in  the  required  direction  and 
are  not  too  long;  others  must  be  cut  to  a  bud  that 
may  start  in  the  direction  needed.     The  leader  may, 
however,  be  cut  back  to  about  iS  inches  in  length,  to 
ensure  a  sufficiency  of  branches  on  any  varieties  that 
require    this    assistance.      Ill-placed    branches    that 
cannot  be  spared  in  the  furnishing  of  trees  must  be 
regulated  with  ties  of  tar-cord  fasted  to  pegs  in  the 
ground,  or  to  stakes,  to  bring  them  in  proper  position. 
The  pruning  of  bush  fruits  may  now  be  proceeded  with. 
Where  birds  are,  however,  extremely  troublesome  in 
their  continued  attacks  upon   the  buds,  it  may,  per- 
haps,   be  preferable  to  leave  such  pruning  until  the 
spring,   or  a  wash  of  hot  lime  may  be  given  imme- 
diately after  pruning,  which   will    generally  prevent 
the   birds   from   attacking  such    bushes    where   any 
choice   of  food  offers.     All  young  shoots  of  Goose- 
berries   may  be   spurred  in  that  are  not  required  for 
the  formation  of  the  bushes,  and  see  that  all  growths 
that  are  left  to  furnish  the  frame,  or  for  extension, 
start  in  the  necessary  direction — that  is,  in  as  direct  a 
line  as  possible  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
and  thus  avoid  the  difficulties  encountered  in  gathering 
amongst    crossing   and    irregular    branches.      Avoid 
as  far   as   possible   cutting   back  rank  growths   that 
are    not    required,    as,    in    common    with    suckers, 
they   ought   to   be   pulled   off,    in   order   to   remove 
the    clusters    of     buds    around    their   bases.      Free 
extension    should    be    encouraged    in  young   bushes, 
removing1  only   those    tips   that    bends   towards   the 
ground,   weak  and  ill-placed  branches,  and  any  that 
promise   to   crowd   the   bush.     Black    Currants   will 
require  little  but  the  removal  of  exhausted  and  crowded 
branches.     Red   and    white  Currants   will  need    the 
same  attention  to  prevent  crowding  as  Gooseberries, 
but  it  is  not  well  to  spur  in  all  the  shoots  so  closely  as 
is  generally  done  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  as  many  of 
the   short   twigs   may   be   retained   as  fruit   bearers. 
Cuttings  of  bush  fruits  should  be  put  in  at  once  if  not 
already  done.     Use  strong  but  well-ripened  growths, 
cut  to  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  remove  all  the  buds 


iBrapes   an&   Uineries. 

THB  earliest  vinery  can  now  be  kept  at  a  night 
temperature  of  60°  to  65°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day. 
In  very  severe  weather  it  is  better  to  let  the  night  tem- 
perature fall  a  few  degrees  lower  than  to  use  fire-heat 
excessively.  Raise  the  temperature  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  so  that  the  forcing  is  done  when  there  is 
plenty  of  light ;  admit  air  on  the  back  ventilators 
when  the  temperature  reaches  700,  and  increase  it  as 
the  heat  rises,  closing  the  house  early  in  the 
afternoon  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  while 
the  sun  has  power.  By  closing  early  much  fire-heat  is 
saved,  and  the  atmosphere  is  more  healthy.  When 
the  border  is  dry  water  thoroughly  with  clear  tepid 
water  at  S5°.  Disbud  the  Vines  as  soon  as  the  best 
bunches  can  be  seen,  when  the  syringing  overhead 
must  be  discontinued.  When  the  bunches  are  show- 
ing, if  the  weather  is  dull,  less  atmospheric  moisture 
must  be  used,  or  they  will  often  run  to  tendrils  instead 
of  branches  if  kept  in  too  humid  an  atmosphere.  Stop 
the  shoots  at  the  third  or  fourth  joint  beyond  the 
bunch,  according  to  the  room  there  is  on  the  trellis, 
so  that  there  is  plenty  of  foliage  without  overcrowd- 
ing. Keep  the  evaporating  pans  filled  with  weak 
manure-water  until  the  blooming  period,  when  they 
must  be  kept  dry  until  the  fruit  is  set.  The  fer- 
menting materials  on  the  inside  border  can  now  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  if  there  is  any  heat  left  in  it,  it  must 
be  cleared  out  before  the  Vines  come  into  flower.  Exa- 
mine the  fermenting  material  on  the  outside  border,  and 
add  fresh  dung  and  leaves  to  keep  the  temperature 
as  near  75°  as  possible.  If  a  second  house  was 
started,  as  advised  in  my  last  Calendar,  keep  the 
fermenting  material  on  both  inside  and  outside 
borders  renewed,  so  that  the  heat  may  be  kept  steady. 
Turn  the  material  on  inside  borders  every  morning,  to 
liberate  the  ammonia.  Keep  the  night  temperature 
at  50°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day,  and  close  the  hou.-e 
early  in  the  afternoon,  with  plenty  of  moisture.  A 
second  house  of  Hamburghs  can  now  be  started,  if 
not  already  done  ;  and  if  the  weather  is  mild,  and 
fermenting  material  is  used  on  the  inside  borders,  no 
fire-heat  will  be  required  during  the  first  fortnight. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  start  Muscats  where 
there  are  several  houses,  keeping  them  at  a  night 
temperature  of  500,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day.  Before 
starting  water  the  border  thoroughly  with  clear  tepid 
water  at  a  temperature  of  85°  ;  syringe  the  rods  with 
tepid  water  several  times  daily ;  but  if  fermenting 
material  is  used  on  the  inside  borders  much  less  syring- 
ing will  be  required.  The  season  for  ripe  Muscats  is 
now  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  fruit  should  be 
taken  from  the  Vines  and  be  bottled.  Great  care  will 
now  be  required  to  keep  them  in  good  condition 
until  the  end  of  January,  which  is  as  long  as  thty 
can  be  kept  profitably.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
cut  throw  the  house  open  for  a  few  days  before 
pruning,  then  prune  and  dress  the  cuts  with 
styptic,  and  keep  the  house  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible until  starting  time.  Joshua  Atkins,  Lockingt 
Gardens,  Wantage. 


Ihe   Pine   Stoue. 

Keep   the   temperatures   as   indicated    in    my  last 
Calendar.    The  present  is  a  good  time  to  look  over  all 
pots  that  are  available  for  next  season's  use,  and  have 
them  cleaned  ready  for  use.     Get  in  some  good  boms 
and  bone-meal,  so  that  these  may  be  ready  when   re- 
quired. Plenty  of  crocks  should  also  be  got  ready,  also  a 
quantity  ofgood  prepared  charcoal.  If  any  of  the  rooted 
suckers  are  getting  too  much  pot-bound,  give  them  a 
shift  before  the  spring  potting.     Water  all  plants  cau- 
tiously at  the  present  time,  as  it  is  the  most  trying  period 
of  the  year;  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  ball,  and  only 
give  water  when  required.     Prepare  a  lot  of  soil  for 
spring  potting,  break  it  in  pieces  with  the  hand  so  as 
not  to  break  the  fibre.     After  the  soil  is  prepared  put 
it  in  a  dry  place  until   required   for   potting.     Pick 
out    any   worms   that    are  visible,    and  check   wire- 
worms    by  dusting   a  little  soot    among    the    loam. 
Regulate  the  atmospheric  moisture  according  to  the 
amount  of  firing,  as  too  much  is  quite  as  injurious  as 
too  little.     Any  plants  now  showing  fruit  should  be 
well  taken  care  of,   as  they  will  come  in  at  a   time 
when  fruits  are  scarce.  Stake  all  fruits  before  they  g-.-t 
too  large,  and  in  this  operation  be  careful  not  to  twUt 
or  injure  the   stems,  as  it  interferes   with  the  pro|  er 
swelling  of  the  fruit.     Keep   the  plunging   materials 
well  round  the  pots,  so  as  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
becoming  too  dry.  D.  Wilson,  CastU  Hili, 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

(  Sale  of  Lilinm  auratum  Bulbs  from  Japan, 

Monday,  Jan.  I  <      and    oilier    Hardy     Bulbs,    at    Stevens' 

I      Rooms. 


Wednesday,    Ja 


Jan.  4 


[  Sale  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Hants 
i  and  Bulbs,  and  Imported  Orchids,  at 
'      Stevens'  Rooms. 

{Sale  of    Imported  Orchids    from    Mr.    F. 
Sander,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
6  I  Sale  of  Hardy  1'lantsand  Bulbs,  at  Stevens' 
I      Rooms. 


ONCE  more  the  time  has  arrived  to  take 
note  of  the  Doings  of  the  Past  Year,  to 
record  our  progress,  take  lessons  from  our 
failures,  and  pluck  up  fresh  heart  for  the  future. 
The  retrospect  on  the  whole  is  far  from  unsatis- 
factory. In  spite  of  an  unfavourable  season  ; 
in  spite  of  untoward  circumstances  ;  in  spite  of 
the  loss  of  mighty  men  and  good  men  ;  there 
has  on  the  whole,  we  venture  to  think,  been  sub- 
stantial progress  in  matters  horticultural.  The 
weather — we  are  such  creatures  of  circumstance 
that  we  must  begin  with  that — was  singularly 
mild  throughout  the  winter  quarter.  Spring 
frosts  were  less  fatal  than  usual,  but 
the  relatively  cold  rainy  summer,  the  spring 
gales,  and  other  circumstances,  including  the 
legacy  of  a  cold  wet  autumn,  combined  to  spoil 
our  fruit  crops  and  render  outdoor  gardening 
scarcely  average.  For  all  that  gardeners  were 
to  the  fore,  and  we  believe  we  may  fairly 
chronicle  a  distinct  advance,  especially  in  the 
evolution  of  tuberous  Begonias,  Amaryllis,  and 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons. 

The  shows  in  London  were  scarcely  up  to 
the  usual  average,  and,  worse  sign  still,  the 
fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  showed  signs  of  falling  off  in  interest. 
This  will,  we  hope,  be  remedied  at  once,  for 
of  all  exhibitions  these  are  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  generally  useful.  Next  year  it 
may  confidently  be  expected  that  an  unusual 
number  of  the  public  will  visit  these  meetings. 
The  exhibitions  at  Manchester,  Edinburgh, 
York,  and  several  provincial  towns,  have  been 
unusually  good,  and  point  to  the  necessity  of 
making  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  no 
longer  a  mere  metropolitan,  but  a  national 
Society.  While  speaking  of  the  parent  Society 
we  cannot  but  allude  to  the  termination  of  the 
lawsuit,  a  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
debenture  debt  is  cancelled,  and  that  the 
Society  now  occupies  the  gardens  at  South 
Kensington  merely  on  sufferance,  and  may  be 
turned  out  at  any  time.  There  is  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  such  a  contingency  arising  ;  but 
a  very  large  part  of  the  garden  is  now  occupied 
with  buildings  for  the  Fisheries  Exhibition. 
Altogether  the  outlook  for  the  Society  is  not 
very  bright  All  the  more  reason  for  the 
energetic  and  persistent  support  of  those  who 
feel  that  horticulture  has  very  high  claims  upon 
the  community,  quite  independent  of  its  com- 
mercial importance. 

Of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  we  have  lately 
spoken  at  some  length.  It  is  an  institution  to 
be  rproud  of,  and  each  year  sees  some  new 
development  of  its  utility.  This  year  two  de- 
partments have  been  added— one,  a  gallery  of 
paintings  of  plants  in  their  native  haunts,  exe- 
cuted with  care,  fidelity,  and  unusual  skill  by 
Miss  North,  who  has  generously  presented  the 
nation  not  only  with  her  works  of  art,  but  also 
with  the  shrine  wherein  they  are  enclosed.  The 
other  addition  to  Kew  is  the  rock  garden,  con- 
structed with  much  taste  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time,  and  which,  good  at  the  begin- 
ning, will  improve  year  by  year,  as  experience 
points  out  what  modifications  are  requisite. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
— another  society  in  which  the  general  body  of 
horticulturists  feel  an  interest — has  been  fairly 
successful  during  the  year,  and  a  substantial 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  pension  fund  ; 
still  we  can  but  feel  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
presided  at  the  annual  dinner,  was  quite  right 
when  he  expressed  his  regretful  surprise  at  the 
comparatively  limited  support  accorded  to  this 


uselul  institution.  We  trust  that  the  example 
set,  under  unfortunate  circumstances  as  regards 
weather,  by  Lord  and  Lady  Henniker  and 
their  energetic  gardener  Mr.  Perkins,  may  be 
followed  in  the  ensuing  year.  Surely  there 
must  be  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  gentlemen 
who  would  willingly  give  up  their  parks  for  one 
day  in  the  year  for  so  beneficent  an  object,  and 
so  enable  the  number  of  pensioners  to  be  in- 
creased, and,  what  is  perhaps  just  now  more 
important,  to  augment  the  annual  sum  now 
given  to  those  already  on  the  list. 

The  visit  of  a  deputation  from  the  School  of 
Horticulture  and  the  Cercle  d  Arboriculture  of 
Ghent  was  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the 
year  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
our  confreres.  Our  friends  came  to  see  what 
could  be  seen  in  a  week  of  gardening  in  all  its 
aspects  round  London  ;  an  ample  and  well- 
considered  programme  was  arranged  for  them, 
which  was  carried  out  without  a  hitch,  and 
those  who  felt  how  desirable  it  was  that  fit 
return  should  be  made  for  the  courtesy  and 
hospitality  always  shown  to  Englishmen  visiting 
Belgium,  may  be  gratified  to  know  that  our 
Belgian  friends  are  warm  in  their  recognition 
of  the  attention  paid  them,  and  of  their  admir- 
ation, with  few  exceptions,  of  British  horti- 
culture. 

Turning  now  to  scientific  horticulture,  we 
have  little  or  no  progress  to  relate  as  regards 
the  application  of  the  electric  light  to  plant 
culture  duiing  the  year,  though  we  have  no 
doubt  under  certain  circumstances  it  will  here- 
after be  found  serviceable. 

As  regards  plant  diseases  a  good  deal  has 
been  done  during  the  year  in  unravelling  the 
course  and  life  history  of  various  parasitic 
fungi.  We  may  mention  in  this  connection  the 
papers  on  the  "  Sclerotia:'  of  the  Potato  fungus, 
described  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  these  columns, 
and  the  remarkable  "  hetercecism "  proved  in 
the  case  of  the  Wheat  mildew,  the  Juniper 
fungus,  and  others,  by  Mr.  Plowright,  who 
has  been  able  amply  to  confirm  the  experi- 
ments of  his  predecessors.  We  cannot  now 
dilate  upon  these  experiments  and  their 
practical  application,  but  must  refer  those 
interested  to  the  original  papers.  A  curious 
disease  of  the  Hart's-tongue  Fern  has  been  well 
illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  who  has  also 
shown  a  hitherto  unsuspected  way  in  which 
the  Hollyhock  fungus  may  be  propagated  ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  changes  producing  the  gouty 
swellings  on  Silver  Firs  has  been  explained. 

The  Egyptian  Campaign,  unlike  the  Affghan 
Expedition,  has  not  added  much  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Egyptian  vegetation,  already,  indeed, 
pretty  well  known  ;  but  as  part  of  our  army 
still  remains  in  the  country,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  important  information  as  to  climate 
and  other  matters  may  be  forthcoming. 

The  obituary  record  is  always  necessarily  sad, 
this  year  it  is  sad,  but  a  halo  of  glory  surrounds 
it.  The  great  naturalist  of  our  age,  Darwin, 
was  laid  to  his  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
the  presence  of  statesmen,  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations and  sects,  and,  of  course,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  branches  of  science.  Within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  this  great  man  by  quiet  per- 
severance, by  love  of  truth  that  nothing  could 
affect,  by  candour  that  nothing  could  pervert, 
by  a  temper  proof  against  all  aggression  and 
aspersion  and  free  from  the  slightest  tendency 
to  recrimination,  lived  to  see  his  views  not  only 
generally  accepted,  but  moulding  and  modifying 
the  progress  of  almost  all  departments  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  witness  the  fears  and  ill-bodings 
of  the  timid  allayed  and  nullified.  His  method 
of  work  may  be  imitated  by  all  of  us.  The 
results  he  obtained  are  an  encouragement  even 
to  those  not  specially  gifted.  The  beautiful 
simplicity  and  honesty  of  his  character  we 
may  admire,  but   few  can   hope    to  rival.     By 


the  side  of  this  great  loss  others  seem 
less  —  less  they  are  to  the  great  world  of 
science,  but  no  less  to  the  narrower  circle  of 
friends  and  associates.  France  has  lost  one  of 
her  acutest  and  most  laborious  botanists 
in  Decaisne,  and  not  only  one  of  the  foremost 
of  botanists,  but  the  most  scientific  of  modern 
pomologists.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dilate 
upon  personal  characteristics,  apart  from  our 
own  department,  but  we  cannot  help  adverting 
to  the  testimony  given  as  to  Decaisne's 
charity  and  beneficence — matters  not  suspected 
by  any  but  his  most  intimate  friends,  if  indeed 
by  them,  till  death  revealed  the  secret  that  the 
man  who  was  persecuted  and  aspersed  in  some 
quarters  forhis  supposed  lack  of  consideration  for 
others,  is  now  shown  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
charitable  of  men  —  a  caution  against  partial 
and  superficial  judgments.  His  position  as 
a  botanist  and  horticulturist,  however,  was 
always  safe  from  all  assaults.  The  death  of  Dr. 
Thwaites  removed  from  among  us  a  skilled 
botanist  whose  merits  and  discoveries  in  cryp- 
togamic  botany  have  never  been  adequately 
estimated.  He  did  his  best  work  in  these 
departments  when  little  attention  was  given 
them  in  this  country,  and  so,  like  Griffith, 
the  full  measure  of  appreciation  due  has  never 
been  paid  to  him,  and  others  get  the  credit  for 
discoveries  made  before  they  were  born.  Of 
his  administration  of  the  Ceylon  Botanic 
Garden  we  have  recently  spoken.  The  deaths 
of  John  Sadler,  and  of  our  colleague, 
William  Hinds,  are  of  too  recent  occurrence 
to  demand  further  notice  on  this  occasion. 

So  much  for  generalities.  In  subsequent 
issues  we  shall  hope  to  speak  more  in  detail 
of  our  gains  and  losses  in  special  departments 
of  horticulture,  and  of  our  anticipations  for  the 
coming  year. 


The  Ghent  Quinquennial.— It  is  hoped 

that  this  exhibition,  which  will  be  held  in  Ghent  Irom 
April  15 — 22  next  will  be  "  the  most  important  of 
any  yet  held  throughout  the  world."  The  number  of 
medals  to  be  awarded  is  846,  not  including  the  extra 
ones  awarded  to  meet  special  cases  of  merit.  Of 
these  medals  131  will  be  of  gold.  The  King's  prize 
will  be  for  fifty  plants  in  or  out  of  flower ;  the 
Queen's  prize,  for  the  most  numerous  and  best  collec- 
tion of  exotic  Orchids  in  flower.  The  Federation 
offers  a  prize  of  500  francs  (,£20)  for  the  best  collec- 
tion of  miscellaneous  plants.  There  will  also  be 
thirty-four  gold  medals  of  the  value  of  £8  each,  and 
five  large  gold  medals  framed  [enradrJes).  Of  silver- 
gilt  medals  there  are  to  be  280;  of  silver  245  of  the 
first,  and  190  of  the  second  class.  There  will  be  no 
bronze  medals.  Mr.  Bull  offers  six  cups  for  new 
plants  introduced  by  him  into  .commerce.  The 
Van  Houtte  Committee,  as  already  announced, 
offer  two  cups  to  be  competed  for  exclusively  by 
Belgians.     It  will  be  a  busy  week. 

The  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society. — Our  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  a  statement  made  in  the  letter  of  "X.  X.,"  at 
p.  790,  implying  that  retiring  members  are  not  officially 
informed  of  the  fact  that  their  services  are  no  longer 
required,  or  that  in  the  natural  course  of  rotation 
their  term  of  office  has  expired  ;  and  further  it  is  sug- 
gested by  "X.  X."that  a  vote  of  thanks  might  be 
given  to  the  retiring  members.  In  reply  to  this  we 
have  been  lavoured  with  a  copy  of  the  circular  sent  to 
retiring  members,  which  shows  that  the  authorities  at 
South  Kensington  are  not  so  destitute  of  courtesy  as 
"X.  X."  makes  them  out  to  be.  For  the  present  we 
cannot  communicate  with  our  correspondent,  but  we 
are  sure  he  will  be  as  glad  to  acknowledge  his  error 
as  we  are  to  be  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  do  so. 

"  Imtortant   Notice."  —  Gardeners,    like 

other  people,  are  looking  out  for  almanacs  for  the 
coming  year,  but,  unlike  other  people,  they  interest 
themselves  very  much  in  the  question  of  pruning,  espe- 
cially pruning  Vines.  We  always  thought  that  very 
good  Grapes  might  be  had  by  any  system  of  pruning, 
but  we  never  expected  to  double  the  weight  of  our 
bunches  by  any  such  method.  However,  we  must 
have  been  mistaken,  for  "  Mr.  RArHAF.L  "  announces 
that  the  fortunate  possessor  of  his  almanac  who 
"  pruned  his  Vines  at  the  lime  stated  in  the  almanac," 
had  "  double  the  weight  of  Grapes  "  he  had  the  year 
before.  So  it  is  not  a  case  of  cutting  to  the  best  eye, 
but  one  of  selecting  the  right  day.     But  the  testi 
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monialist  does  not  tell  us  how  many  pounds  of  Grapes 
he  had  the  year  before.  We  experience  the  per- 
plexity of  the  Irish  schoolmaster,  who  said,  "If  once 
naught's  naught,  twice  naught  must  be  summat." 

Fool's  Parsley. — Some  errors  are  very  hard 

to  kill,  among  them  the  statement  that  .Ethusa  Cyna- 
pium  is  poisonous.  We  do  not  say  that  it  may  not 
be  so  exceptionally,  but  the  elaborate  experiments  of 
Dr.  John  Harley  conclusively  proved  that  the  plant 
in  question  is  usually  harmless.  The  case  lately  re- 
corded in  the  Garden  probably  refers  to  some  other 
plant. 

Amsterdam     Colonial     and   General 

Exhibition. — In  connection  with  this  exhibition  a 
horticultural  section  has  been  arranged,  to  comprise — 
1st,  a  permanent  exhibition  from  May  15  till  the  close 
of  the  exhibition  {date  not  stated)  ;  2d,  six  temporary 
exhibitions,  each  of  one  month's  duration — the  last 
one  in  September  being  devoted  to  fruits.  The  exhi- 
bits will  be  judged  when  they  are  in  their  best  condi- 
tion. Medals  and  other  awards  will  be  made.  Exhi- 
bitors of  glasshouses  must  give  notice  of  their  inten- 
tions before  January  15,  and  their  buildings  must  be 
erected  by  April  15.  Nurserymen  desirous  of  showing 
plants  in  the  permanent  beds  must  have  the  plants 
duly  planted  by  April  15.  For  this  exhibition  the 
schedule  includes  classes  for  Conifers,  Hollies,  ever- 
green shrubs,  trained  fruit  trees,  Roses,  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  Dahlias,  Cannas  and  hardy  herbace- 
ous plants ;  greenhouses,  heating  apparatus,  and 
rockeries  furnished  with  alpine  plants.  Further  in- 
foramtion  may  be  had  from  the  secretary  of  the  horti- 
cultural department,  Mr.  J.  P.  R.  Galesloot, 
Amsterdam. 

Double  Flower  of  Tetratheca  ciliata. 

— Baron  von  Mueller  has  kindly  sent  us  a  dried 
specimen  of  double  flowers  of  this  very  pretty  green- 
house shrub.  If  the  variety  could  be  perpetuated  and 
introduced,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  favourite  as  a 
decorative  plant.  Some  of  the  flowers  sent  had  two 
rows  of  petals  and  eight  stamens  in  a  single  row,  three 
of  the  eight  being  more  or  less  petaloid  ;  in  other 
cases,  in  addition  to  the  supernumerary  petals,  several 
of  the  stamens  had  assumed  more  or  less  of  the  guise 
of  petals.  Apart  from  its  decorative  character,  double 
flowers  in  this  order  have  a  special  botanical  interest, 
owing  to  the  fact  (1)  that  in  some  cases  the  stamens, 
though  in  a  single  row,  are  twice  the  number  of  the 
petals — a  circumstance  that  is  suggestive  of  a  primor- 
dial branching,  or  division,  of  one  stamen  into  two; 
(2)  that  in  other  cases  where  the  stamens  are  in  two 
rows,  the  outermost  row  is  placed  in  front  of,  instead 
of  between,  the  petals — a  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
rule  of  alternate  or  intermediate  position  and  sequence 
of  parts  that  is  susceptible  of  more  than  one  interpre- 
tation, but  which  is  the  right  one  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  examination  of  the  flower  in  all  stages  from 
its  birth  upwards,  and  by  comparison  with  allied  forms. 

Indian  Primroses. — In  the  last  number  of 

the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  is  an  interesting 
paper  on  some  undescribed  and  little  known  Indian 
species  of  Primula  and  Androsace,  by  Dr.  George 
Watt,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  order  both 
in  Sikkim  and  at  the  herbarium  at  Kew.  The  num- 
berof  species  of  Primula  enumerated  is  twenty-four,  and 
of  Androsace  six,  and  the  enumeration  is  accompanied 
by  some  notes  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.  Several  of 
these  plants  will  doubtless  soon  be  in  the  hands  of 
our  cultivators,  on  which  account  we  think  it  well  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  publication  of  this  paper 
with  its  numerous  illustrations. 

The  Plants  of  Madagascar. — At  the  last 

meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  a  paper  was  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bakf.r,  containing  descriptions 
of  a  large  number  of  new  species  of  Dicotyledons  of  the 
garaopetalous  series  of  natural  orders,  gathered  in 
Madagascar  by  recent  English  collectors,  especially 
the  Rev.  R.  Baron,  F.L.S.,  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society.  The  most  interesting  of  these  novelties 
is  Schismatoclada,  a  new  genus  of  Rubiacere,  allied  to 
Cinchona.  The  other  new  genera  are  Tetraspidium, 
of  the  group  of  semi-parasitic  Scrophulariacex,  such 
as  Pedicularis  and  Melampyrum,  which  turn  com- 
pletely black  in  drying,  remarkable  for  its  four  shield- 
shaped  one-celled  anthers ;  Forsythiopsis,  an  erect 
shrubby  Acanthaceous  genus,  with  flowers  like  For- 
sythia,  and  leaves  not  fully  developed  till  after  the 
flowers  fade  ;  and  Monachochlamys,  another  genus  of 


Acanthacere,  allied  to  Mendoneia  and  Thunbergia,  with 
numerous  small  flowers,  each  contained  in  a  persistent 
spathaceous  bract  like  the  hood  of  a  Franciscan  monk. 
Of  representatives  of  well  known  European  genera 
the  present  collection  includes  two  species  of  Ana- 
gallis  nearly  allied  to  tenella,  two  Ajugas,  a  Salvia, 
two  Micromerias,  three  species  of  Stachys,  five  Sene- 
cioc,  three  Cynoglossums,  and  a  Lysimachia.  The 
genera  represented  most  largely  are  Danais,  Vernonia, 
Helichrysum,  Gaertnera,  Clerodendron,  and  Hypo- 
estes.  There  is  a  single  species  of  the  beautiful 
Acanthaceous  genus,  Strobilanlhes,  which  is  almost 
restricted  to  Tropical  Asia.  There  is  a  new  Vinca 
nearly  allied  to  rosea.  Of  endemic  genera,  known 
previously  in  the  island,  there  are  new  species  of  As- 
pilia,  Epallage,  and  Oncostemum.  Of  Cape  types 
the  principal  area  Lightfootia,  a  Halleria,  an  Alectra, 
and  two  Heaths  of  the  genus  Philippia. 

The  Action   of  Manures  on  Fruits. — 

Cultivated  plants  are  the  inheritors  of  whatever 
benefits  or  disadvantages  they  may  have  derived  from 
their  predecessors.  The  thing  is  obvious  enough  to 
those  who  look  on  plants  from  an  evolutionist's  point 
of  view  ;  and  the  practical  outcome  is  that,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  or  for  some  special  pur- 
pose, it  is  best,  in  our  attempts  to  improve  upon  what 
we  have  got,  to  deal  with  a  plant  that  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  a  long  time,  and  so  avail  ourselves  of 
its  stored-up  inheritance.  It  would  be  a  long  uphill 
work  to  start  afresh  with  the  Crab  or  wild  Pear,  for 
instance,  although  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  new 
"break"  or  more  robustness  of  constitution  it  may 
be  desirable  sometimes  to  begin  again  at  the  begin- 
ning, or  at  least  to  infuse  some  less  conventionalised 
blood  into  our  plants,  if  we  may  so  speak.  A  curious 
illustration  of  the  contrast  between  the  wild  and 
the  civilised  condition  is  afforded  in  Professor 
Goessman's  paper  on  "Mineral  Constituents  in 
Plant  Growth  "  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society.  The  Professor  has 
been  experimenting  on  the  difference  in  chemical 
composition  between  Vines  unmanured  and  Vines 
manured.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments  he  ana- 
lysed the  juice  of  a  wild  Vine  (Vitis  Labrusca)  grown 
without  manure,  and  the  juice  of  the  same  Vine  when 
treated  with  manure.  At  one  bound  the  sugar  rose 
from  S.22  per  cent,  in  the  wilding  without  manure,  to 
13.67  per  cent,  in  the  same  wilding  appropriately  fed. 
This  shows  the  advantage  of  the  manure.  But  now, 
looking  to  the  analysis  of  the  cultivated  variety  (Con- 
cord), we  find  that  in  its  juice,  even  when  unmanured, 
the  sugar  amounted  to  13.S9  per  cent.,  so  that  the 
cultivated  variety,  without  manure  at  all,  yielded  a 
larger  percentage  of  sugar  than  did  the  wild  form 
with  ample  manure.  The  increase  of  sugar  is  coin- 
cident with  a  large  increase  of  potash,  and  a  largely 
diminished  proportion  of  lime.  In  the  case  of  Straw- 
berries the  wild  unmanured  variety  contains  much  less 
potash,  much  more  lime,  much  less  magnesia,  much 
more  iron,  and  about  the  same  percentage  of  phos- 
phoric acid  as  the  cultivated  and  manured  variety. 
The  wild  Strawberry,  moreover,  contains  one  part  of 
acid  to  two  of  sugar,  while  in  the  cultivated  varieties 
the  proportion  of  acid  is  one  to  four  or  more  of  sugar. 

Rabenhorst's   Kryptogamen    Flora. — 

The  second  volume  of  this  useful  publication  contains 
the  commencement  of  the  systematic  enumeration  of 
the  seaweeds  of  the  German  and  Austrian  coasts, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Hauck, 
The  text  is  in  German,  but  the  woodcuts  illustrative 
of  the  genera  appeal  to  people  of  all  tongues.  A 
preliminary  chapter  details  the  method  of  observation 
and  preparation.  The  arrangement  adopted  is  the 
one  convenient  for  use  if  not  very  scientific,  viz.,  that 
into  red,  olive,  green,  and  blue  seaweeds  respectively. 

Practice    with    Science.  —  We    wonder 

what  our  Massachusetts  friends  can  have  thought  of 
the  "gentleman  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,"  who  told  them  the  other  day  that  char- 
coal, dissolved  in  tanks  of  water,  was  the  best  means 
of  supplying  plants  with  carbon  I  A  minute  before 
the  speaker  had  expressed  his  respect  for  science,  and 
his  regret  that  Professors  are  not  practical  men.  We 
are  sure  the  Professors  must  regret  their  inability  to 
dissolve  charcoal  in  water,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
are  afraid  practicals  are  not  likely  to  be  more  success- 
ful. The  Hon.  Marshall  Wilder  was  at  first  too 
diffident  to  correct  the  gentleman  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  but  he  soon  took  occasion 
to   put   the   matter   straight.     Lest  the   notions  ex- 


pressed by  the  gentleman  from  London  should 
create  a  wrong  impression  of  his  worth  and 
ability,  we  hasten  to  say  that  although  we  respectfully 
decline  to  accept  his  theoretical  views  in  general,  and 
those  relating  to  the  solution  of  charcoal  in  water  in 
particular,  the  gentleman  in  question  possesses  an 
unusual  knowledge  of  plants,  and  is  an  excellent  cul- 
tivator. Though  charcoal  be  not  soluble  in  water, 
and  though  plants  do  not,  as  he  asserts,  get  their 
carbon  through  their  roots,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  utility  of  charcoal  in  plant  cultivation.  It  was 
in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  reason  why  that  the 
gentleman  from  London  went  wrong. 

North    of   Scotland    Horticultural 

Association. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  sea  nd 
annual  report  of  this  Association,  containing  the  re- 
ports of  some  papers  icad  before  the  Association. 
The  idea  is  excellent,  and  some  of  the  papers  are 
worthy  a  place  in  any  journal.  Others,  however,  ate 
so  full  of  errors  and  misstatements  (we  allude  espe- 
cially to  those  relating  to  vegetable  physiology)  that 
we  suggest  in  future  that  the  papers  inl ended  for 
publication  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  selec- 
tion, and  revised  by  a  competent  editor.  When  the 
Society  can  command  the  seivices  of  University  Pro- 
fessors and  of  such  observers  as  the  author  of  the 
article  on  the  Club-Root  Fungus,  it  is  worse  than  a 
blunder  to  allow  the  publication  of  papers  on  vege- 
table physiology  by  writers  evidently  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  on  which  they  profess  to  write.  Why 
should  not  such  writers  confine  themselves  to  detail- 
ing their  practical  experience  as  cultivators,  when 
they  would  be  doing  good  service  to  horticulture  in- 
stead of  bad  ? 

Bouvardias  and  Stephanotis  at  Bexley 

Heath. — Each  year  sees  something  or  other  fresh 
grown  here  in  all  but  incredible  quantities.  When 
the  double  white  Bouvardia,  Alfred  Neuner,  made  its 
appearance  last  year  Mr.  Ladds  felt  so  convinced 
that  the  flowers  would  take  in  the  market  that  he 
went  in  for  it  in  earnest,  the  result  being  that  he  has 
ten  houses,  each  from  150  to  2S0  feet  long,  by  12  wide, 
all  filled  with  it,  and  now  in  bloom,  presenting  a 
sight  such  as  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  The  plants 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  stopped  more  than  once 
in  the  way  they  often  are  with  a  view  to  make  them 
dwarf  and  round-headed,  but  have  been  encouraged 
to  make  several  strong  shoots  each  from  12  to  15  inches 
high  ;  these,  in  addition  to  the  truss  of  bloom  at  the 
points,  push  ten  or  twelve  stout  side-shoots  at  the 
joints  below,  much  stronger,  and  admitting  of  being 
cut  with  longer  stalks  than  when  the  plants  are  hard 
stopped.  The  fact  of  a  flower  being  double  not 
unusually  conveys  the  idea  of  an  absence  of  elegance, 
but  such  is  not  the  case  with  this  Bouvardia,  which  in 
addition  to  its  pretty  appearance  on  the  plant  is  one 
of  the  best  flowers  in  cultivatien  for  general  cut 
purposes,  its  unusually  lasting  properties  being 
not  the  least  merit  it  possesses.  Preparation  has  been 
made  to  provide  Stephanotis  daily  through  the  coming 
season,  virtually  by  the  barrow-load.  The  plants  now 
cover  a  great  part  of  the  roofs  of  two  houses,  each 
160  feet  by  35,  one  250  feet  by  12,  and  a  fourth  300 
feet  by  25.  It  might  be  supposed  that  such  quantities 
of  flowers  would  gorge  the  London  market,  and  in 
fact  no  doubt  would  do  so  if  all  found  their  way 
there,  but  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
and  other  large  towns  take  no  inconsiderable  amount. 

The  American  Sugar  Trade.— Itisstated 

in  a  recent  report  on  the  sugar  trade  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of 
glucose  and  Grape  sugar  has  of  late  grown  to  an 
enormous  extent.  The  present  production  is  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  10,000  tons  a  day.  While  the 
product  is  chiefly  used  by  brewers,  it  is  also  largely 
used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of 
confectionary  and  mixing  of  syrups.  "  New  process  " 
sugar,  also,  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand, 
contains  about  20  per  cent  of  glucose,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pure  product  of  the 
cane,  for  which  it  is  no  doubt  largely  sold.  A  low 
grade  of  sugar  is  also  being  extensively  manufactured 
by  the  reboiling  of  foreign  molasses.  Philadelphia  is 
said  to  do  the  largest  business  in  this  respect,  to  the 
extent  of  20,457  tons,  after  which  comes  New  York 
with  14,500  tons.  This  branch  of  industry  is,  how- 
ever, not  on  the  increase.  The  attempts  to  produce 
raw  sugar  from  Beet-root  and  Sorghum  do  not  meet 
with  much  success.  Maple  sugar  is  still,  however, 
produced  in  considerable  quantities  in  Vermont  and 
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some  of  the  Western  States,  the  annual  production 
being  estimated  at  about  10,000  tons.  The  total 
yield  of  Louisiana  sugar  for  1SS0  St — the  largest 
since  the  Civil  War — was  over  120,000  tons. 

Begonia  iatroph.ki-olia.— This  species  is 

another  addition  to  an  exceedingly  variable  genu?, 
remarkable  at  once  for  habit  and  range  of  size,  but 
chiefly  in  shape  and  beauty  of  the  leaves.  In  the 
present  species  they  are  large,  palmately  5 — 7-lobeH, 
deep  green  and  splashed  with  bronzy  markings.  They 
are  all  radical  and  set  off  the  flower-scapes  to 
advantage.  These  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  terminate 
in  dense  cymes  or  clusters  of  pinkish  flowers. 
Although  these  are  comparatively  small,  yet  the  foliage 
itself  is  sufficient  recommendation  to  gain  its  admit- 
tance to  a  collection  of  stove  plants.  There  are  some 
healthy  flowering  specimens  in  the  Begonia-house  at 
Kew,  originally  obtained  from  the  Berlin  Botanic 
Garden— the  source  from  which  many  of  these  fine- 
foliaged  plants  have  been  received,  and  probably  in- 
troduced to  this  country  for  the  first  time. 

Tub  Late  Mr.  Hinds. — We   are  sorry  to 

learn  that  the  widow  and  child  have  been  left  quite 
unprovided  for.  Several  Iriends  have  written  to 
express  their  willingness  to  assist.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  help  in  any  movement  that  may  be  made,  and  to 
receive  any  contributions  that  may  be  forthcoming 
for  the  help  of  an  eminently  deserving  case. 

Tomato  Growing  for  Market. — Those 

who  have  ever  seen  Mr.  Ladds'  acres  of  glass  at  Bexley 
Heath  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  in  whatever 
he  undenakes  to  grow  there  are  no  half  measures 
adopted.  When  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  crop  being 
made  remunerative  the  principle  that  the  more  grown 
the  cheaper  pro  rationc  it  can  be  produced  is  acted  on, 
be  it  in  the  case  of  plants,  flowers,  or  fruit.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  Mr.  Ladds  this  season  began  to  culti- 
vate this  now  favourite  vegetable.  Now,  we  repeat, 
for  until  within  recent  times  there  were  comparatively 
few  in  the  country  who  cared  for  or  even  would  eat 
Tomatos.  On  first  acquaintance  taste  and  smell  are 
alike  to  most  people  disgusting,  yet  there  is  nothing 
that  we  can  think  of  so  different  to  other  articles  of 
food  that  people  so  soon  take  an  absolute  liking  to  : 
added  to  which,  the  unanimous  verdicc  of  medical  men 
as  to  their  wholesomeness  has  gone  far  to  popularise 
them.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  score  of  houses, 
averaging  135  feet  in  length  by  12  wide,  were  built  on 
an  open  piece  of  ground  which  Mr.  Ladds  has 
bought  at  Dartford  Heath,  some  four  miles  from  the 
Bexley  establishment ;  these  were  planted  with 
Tomatos  on  each  side  of  each  house,  and  trained  up 
under  the  glass  like  Vines  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
have  borne  remarkably  well  all  through  the  season  : 
from  5  to  7  and  as  much  as  S  cwt.  were  marketed  daily, 
that  is,  six  days  per  week.  Later  in  the  season  ten  more 
similar  houses  were  added  at  Dartford  Heath,  and 
with  the  others  kept  on  bearing  until  within  a  few 
weeks  back,  when  the  cold  weather  stopped  them,  the 
houses  up  to  that  time  not  being  heated.  During  the 
summer  as  many  plants  were  struck  from  cuttings  as 
filled  twelve  of  the  houses  at  Bexley,  running  from 
160  feet  by  12,  to  300  feet  by  25— a  row  of  plants  on 
each  side  of  the  former,  and  four  rows  in  the  latter.  ' 
These  at  the  end  of  November  were  bearing  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit,  and  by  the  liberal  use  of  fire-heat 
which  they  receive  would  continue  so  for  some  time. 
The  Dartford  Heath  houses  are  now  having  hot- 
water  pipes  put  in.  The  next  crop  which  a  good 
many  of  them  will  contain  will  be  forced  Strawber- 
ries, for  which  purpose  30,000  have  been  potted  in  32- 
sized  pots. 

—  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Ethel. — 
Among  the  late  flowering  Japanese  varieties  this 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  they  are  freely  produced,  and  on  the 
day  before  Christmas  Day  plants  could  be  seen  grow- 
ing in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  yielding  flowers  of 
good  size  and  quality.  There  is  no  reason  why,  by 
means  of  making  use  of  the  later  flowering  types, 
Chrysanthemum  flowers  should  not  be  had  up  to  the 
end  of  January. 

Publications    Received. — Aitswahl    von 

Aussscrlropischen  Pflanzen. — This  is  a  translation 
into  German  of  Baron  Fekd.  von  Mueller's 
"Select  Extra  Tropical  Plants  readily  Eligible  for  In- 
dustrial Culture  or  Naturalisation."  The  translation 
has  been  effected  by  Dr.GOEZE,  Inspector  of  the  Royal 
Garden,  Griefswald,  who  has  added  some  additional 
names. — Di  Alcune  Varietd  di  AgruttU :  pel  Dr.  L. 
Savastano  ("^Descriptions  of  various  varieties  of 
Lemons,  Limes,  and  Orange  "). 
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The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees.— Your  correspondent,  "  Ebor,"  p.  S23,  has, 
as  he  says,  "  not  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  subjects 
exhibited."  I  think  his  views  would  be  much  changed 
if  he  had.  lie  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  prodigal  way 
in  which  certificates  have  been  granted,  and  a  little 
farther  on  of  exhibits  having  been  "passed  over  with 
scanty  notice  ;  "  in  other  words,  complains  that  more 
certificates  have  not  been  awarded.  People,  unless 
ihey  see  the  vast  number  of  interesting  plants  that 
come  before  the  committees  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
may  think  240  certificates  too  many  ;  whether  this  be 
so  can  only  be  decided  by  the  plants  being  considered 
one  by  one.  Happily,  if  we  judge  by  the  number  of 
exhibits,  and  the  keenness  for  certificates,  they  are 
not  generally  considered  "waste  paper."  As  to 
plants  being  neglected  if  sent  without  an  attendant, 
I  may  mention  the  case  of  the  Ternettya,  in  which 
prodigality  was  lately,  in  ignorance,  complained  of — 
they  came  unattended  from  County  Down.  Here  my 
criticism  ends,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  "Ebor," 
that  "  we  want  more  genuine  plant  lovers,  less  of  the 
commercial  element,"  and  may  add  that  I  believe  the 
Society  would  be  only  too  grateful  to  "  Ebor  "  if  he 
could  point  out  the  way  .to  find  them.  It  is  the  great 
difficulty  to  find  good  amateurs  who  know  plants,  and 
who  can  and  will  give  the  time  to  attend  the  meetings 
at  all  regularly.  As  to  dividing  the  committees, 
good  authorities  seem  to  favour  this.  It  rather 
strikes  me  as  a  practical  difficulty  that  there  would 
be  many  exhibits  which  we  should  not  know  how  to 
class.  Take,  for  instance,  a  new  Lily  flowered  in 
the  open  border,  and  cut  almost  to  the  ground  for 
exhibition.  Would  this  be  a  plant  or  a  flower  ?  [A 
newly  introduced  species  should  go  to  the  Plant  Com- 
mittee, a  newly  introduced  variety  of  an  old  species  to 
the  Floral  Committee.  Ed.]  Or,  say,  in  the  case  of 
alpines,  some  of  which  grow  best  in  rockwork,  run 
their  roots  deep,  and  cannot  be  taken  up  without 
serious  injury  to  the  plant,  which,  if  they  were  grown 
in  pots,  might  be  objected  to  as  not  showing  the 
natural  growth.  In  this  case  the  best  course  is  to  cut 
off  enough  of  the  plant  to  show  the  habit,  and  exhibit 
this  ;  but  there  would  be  the  doubt  whether  to  call  it 
a  plant  or  a  flower.  [To  our  thinking  this  should  be 
exhibited  before  the  Plant  Committee.  Ed.]  George 
F.  Wilson. 

The  Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata). — 
A  few  days  since  a  sharp-eyed  young  observer  called 
my  attention  to  a  moth  that  in  the  erect  carriage  of 
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its  wings  when  at  rest  was  more  like  a  butterfly  than 
a  moth.  Proceeding  along  a  hedgerow  adjacent, 
hundreds  of  little  whitish  moths  were  seen  fluttering 
about,  to  the  surprise  of  some  who  did  not  expect 
such  visitors  at  this  season,  and  attributed  their 
presence  to  the  mild  season.  They  are,  however, 
indifferent  to  cold,  and  are  very  interesting  from  the 
very  different  appearence  presented  by  the  male  and 
female  insects  respectively,  the  male  (fig.  150,  3), 
being  the  one  that  attracts  attention  by  his  silvery- 
grey  barred  wings;  while  the  female  (fig.  150,  4)  is 
inconspicuous,  having  only  rudimentary  wings.  The 
male  can  fly  away  from  danger,  but  protection 
is  afforded  to  his  mate  by  her  inconspicuous 
appearance  and  her  habit  of  feigning  death.  The 
female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  twigs  of  the  Haw- 
thorn and  also  of  fruit  trees,  so  that  in  spring  the 
tiny  hairy  caterpillars  find  an  ample  supply  of  food  in 
the  newly  expanded  leaves.  Though  so  tiny  they  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage.  Mr.  Curtis,  who  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  insect  in  your  columns  so 
long  ago  as  1S41,  p.  S12,  recommeds  fastening  a 
strip  of  brown  paper  smeared  with  tar  round  the 
trunks  of  the  trees.  The  females  endeavouring  to 
ascend  for  the  purpose  of  laying  their  eggs  will  then 
be  trapped  in  large  numbers.  Probably  the  tomtits 
would  be  our  best  allies  in  the  extermination  of  this 
curious  moth.  F. 

Irish  Potatos  — Champions. — You  discuss  this 
subject  in  a  brief  sub-leader,  p.  785,  and  specially 
refer  to  the  Champion  variety,  evidently  keeping 
in  mind  the  present  state  of  the  poorer  districts,  the 


climate,  and  the  system  of  growth  pursued.    I  am  well 
acquainted  with  three-fourths  of  Ireland  and  England, 
north  and  south,  and,  not  wholly  agreeing  with  your 
views,    I   presume   you   will   permit   me  to  say  why. 
Has  the   Champion   Potato  proved  a  "  failure  "  ?     I 
have  not  found  it  so,  and  this  is  true  of  large  districts 
besides  this.      But   I  must  qualify  my  negative  by  ex- 
plaining ;    and    first    a   word    about    climate.       "  In 
England    we    have   a   climate    that    is    forward   and 
dry."      I  admit  the  counties  south  of   London,    es- 
pecially those  bordering  on  the  English  Channel,  are 
more  salubrious  than,  say,  the  county  of  Tippcrary ; 
but  if  you  mean  by  England   any  of  the  northern 
counties,  I  must  differ  wiih  you.      Take  Lancashire 
or  Yorkshire.       You  have,  as  a  rule,  neither  as  good 
a   climate  nor  as   good    land,  generally,   as  in   this 
county  ;  but  probably  you  refer  to  such  Irish  counties 
as  Clare,  Galway,  Mayo,  or  Sligo  on  the  western  sea- 
board.    Here  the  vast  majority  of  the  farms  are  cold, 
undrained,  and,  in   many  cases,  half  reclaimed  or  cut 
away  bog- land,  that  few  farmers  in  Sussex  or  Devon- 
shire would   accept   a   present  of  and  live  on  them. 
You   are   quite    right    in  saying  the  Champion    is   a 
"  failure  "  here  (Connaught),  but  only  a  "  failure  "  as 
compared  with  the  counties  just  named,  or  with,  say, 
Tipperary  or  Limerick.    As  compared  with  any  other 
variety  in  those  western  counties,  the  Champions — say 
the    1000   tons    ordered  from  Carter's  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London — are  a  decided  success.     The  real 
fact  is,  this  year  every  other  variety  is  more  or  less  of 
a  failure  as  compared  with  that  variety  in  the  West, 
and  to  which  alone  your  climatic  reference  can  apply. 
It  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  "  when  you 
are  digging  fairly  ripened  crops,"  say,  in  the  southern 
counties,  "  those  of  the  sister  island  are  all  a-grow- 
ing   and   a-blowing."      We    are    able  to    use   them 
in  the  open  air  here  the  same  time.     For  instance, 
though  last  summer  was  not  unusually  warm,  I  find 
from  my  diary  I   dug  from  the  open  field  Beauty  of 
Hebron — not  the  earliest  variety  either— the  9m  June. 
If  I  had  a  warm  south  border  with  a  wall  behind  to 
reflect  back  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  I  might  have 
them  some   days   earlier.     I  will  tell  you  what  the 
principal  cause  of  the   "failure"  has  been;    in  the 
west  of  Ireland  principally,  where  it  is  most  desirable 
there  should  be  no  mishap — late  sowing,  and  conse- 
quent want  of  ripening  or  no  ripening.     Though  I 
had  sown  our  field  Potatos,  principally  Champions 
and  Magnum  Bonums,  between  the  middle  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April,  yet  I  was  late.     If  this  was 
so  with  me,  having  plenty  of  horse  and  hand  labour, 
what  was  the  state  of  things  in  numbers  of  other  dis- 
tricts,  especially  the  west  and  north  of  the  island  ? 
Just  this,  owing  to  the  constant  dripping  season  and 
inability  or  unwillingness  in  cases  to  get  the   crop 
down  in  time,  in  numberless  cases  Potatos  (Champions) 
were  planting  up  to  the  end  of  April  and  into  the 
middle  of  May.     What  was  the  result  ?     Referring  to 
my  diary  again  I  find  here  the  first  appearance  of  the 
blight  was  noticed  July  El,  and  in  a  week  the  papers 
chronicled  it  here  and  there  through  Ireland.     Why 
the   late    Potatos   referred    to   were   not   more   than 
6  inches  over  the  clay,  and  except  a  miracle  interposed 
■ — which  it  never  does  in  such  cases — they  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  a  miserable  failure.    Our  Champions 
or  Magnum  Bonums  were  then  commencing  to  blossom, 
but  they  never  did  so,  never  fully  ripened,  and  never 
fully   matured,    yet   they   were,    if  not    a  splendid, 
certainly    a   good   crop.     In   spite   of  this    want  of 
maturation  the  quality  has  been  excellent,  the  diffi- 
culty being  to  cook  them   without  bursting.      And 
contrary  to  my  expectation  there  has  not  been  one 
stone  of  diseased  tubers  to  the  acre.     I  must  in  justice 
say  with  us  the  Magnum  Bonums  grown  side  by  side 
are  equally  free  from  disease  ;  but  neither,  probably 
from  the  early  blighting  mentioned,  gave  as  heavy  a 
yield  per  acre  as  last  year.     If  the  Champion  is  of  the 
best   quality   for  table  use  the  Magnum    Bonum   is 
decidedly  the  best  keeper — the  former  we  found  use- 
less after  April  for  table  purposes.    One  of  the  lessons 
I  intend  to  practise  this  coming  season,  and  that  I 
think  you  may  safely  commend  to  your  Irish  readers, 
is  universally  to  sow  earlier,  and  to  cover  somewhat 
heavier,  so  as  to  meet  the  possibilities  of  late  frosts. 
As  to  the  Jensen  remedy  for  blight  it  is  not  necessary 
for  early  varieties  that  are  matured  or  removed  before 
it  comes,  and  for   late  Potatos  and  field   crops  it  is 
impracticable,  or,  if  practicable,  too  expensive  to  be 
useful.    IV.  J.  Murphy,  Ctonmel. 

Toxicophlcea  spectabilis.— I  can  fully  endorse 
the  remarks  made  on  this  beautiful  and  useful  winter 
flowering  plant  at  p.  754,  and  am  surprised  that  it 
is  not  more  extensively  grown.  It  is  a  splendid 
thing  as  a  specimen,  but  to  have  really  good  useful 
plants  cuttings  should  be  taken  in  February,  put  in 
single  pots  (thimbles),  in  strong  heat.  When  they 
are  rooted  shift  them  into  6o's,  then  into  48's,  in 
which  they  will  flower.  I  have  grown  them  in  these 
sized  pots  with  three  branches,  each  bearing  from 
two  to  four  of  its  beautiful  Ixora-like  trusses  of  pure 
white  flowers,  which  are  deliciously  scented.  The 
compost  they  do  well  in  is  peat  and  good  fibrous 
loam  in  equal  parts,  one-third  part  of  leaf-mould 
and  sand,  and  a  good  handful  of  charcoal.  D,  E. 
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The  Late  Severe  Weather.— The  following 
readings  were  taken  from  two  self-registering  thermo- 
meters which  I  placed  on  snow  in  the  garden  here 
about  100  yards  distant  from  each  other  :— On  the 
morning  of  the  12th  inst.,  270  of  frost  ;  13th,  300; 
14th,  28° ;  15th,  340  of  frost,  or  2°  below  zero.  On 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  at  10  a.m.,  the  mercury  was 
below  zero,  after  which  it  gradually  rose  to  50,  and 
remained  there  during  the  rest  of  the  day  until 
4  P.M.,  when  an  agreeable  change  came,  and  at 
10  P.M.  it  stood  at  31°,  or  1°  of  frost.  I  may  say  the 
thermometers  are  new,  one  only  three  weeks  from 
Messrs.  Lennie,  Edinburgh.  William  Jamieson, 
Elchies,  Aberlour,  MB.,  December  25. 

Lifting  Shrubs  for  Forcing.— Those  who  lift 
large  flowering  shrubs  for  forcing,  which  take  tubs  or 
large  boxes  to  hold  their  roots,  will  find  fresh  leaves 
of  the  current  season  excellent  potting  material,  being 
very  much  lighter  to  carry  about  than  ordinary  soil  or 
even  leaf-mould,  besides  keeping  the  roots  in  a  nice 
moist  state  for  a  length  of  time,  and  requiring  very 
little  watering.  They  ought  to  be  rammed  round  the 
roots  very  firmly.   H.  Henderson. 

Champion  Potatos  in  Ireland.— I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  Champion  Potato  not  succeeding  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known,  but  vast  quantities  of  Potatos  were  sent  to 
Ireland  under  the  name  of  Champions  that  were 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  know  myself  that  large  quan- 
tities of  Potatos  were  collected  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  and  sent  over  for  distribution  ;  anything 
that  had  the  least  approach  to  Champions  passed  for 
them,  and  Irish  cultivation  hastened  the  failure. 
Alpha. 

Early  Peas. — If  there  is  one  thing  people  who 
are  fond  of  their  garden  pride  themselves  on  more 
than  another,  it  is  in  getting  early  Peas,  to  produce 
which  there  is  generally  much  rivalry  among  neigh- 
bours as  to  who  shall  be  first,  and  various  are  the 
artifices  resorted  to  to  coax  them  along ;  some  sowing 
in  boxes  or  on  turves  and  placing  them  in  heat, 
while  others  depend  more  on  those  put  in  during 
November  on  some  border  out  in  the  open.  Both 
plans  are  good,  and  the  best  way  is  to  adopt  both,  for 
it  often  happens  that  the  latter  fails  owing  to  various 
causes,  such  as  sharp  unsuitable  weather,  the  persistent 
attacks  of  mice,  birds  and  slugs,  the  last-named  of 
which  are  quite  a  scourge  in  many  places  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  and  stop  in  their  foraging.  On  light 
warm  lands  they  are  not  so  troublesome,  and  it '  is 
only  in  soil  of  this  description  that  it  is  worth  while 
attempting  the  culture  of  early  Peas  by  sowing  them 
at  this  season,  but  in  gardens  and  districts  where  the 
conditions  are  favourable  they  are  a  tolerably  certain 
crop,  and  one  that  is  highly  prized  and  pays  marvel- 
lously well.  To  get  them  early  in  gardens  there  is  no 
situation  so  suitable  as  a  sloping  south  border,  under 
a  high  wall,  as  there  they  not  only  have  extra  warmth 
from  the  sun,  but  shelter  from  the  keen  blasts  of 
winter  and  spring,  which  cut  and  injure  the  young 
succulent  tops  more  than  frost  by  bruizing  and  damag- 
ing the  leaves.  In  digging  and  preparing  for  them 
the  great  point  is  to  break  up  the  ground  well  and 
make  it  fine,  but  unless  very  poor  manure  should  not  be 
used,  as  it  causes  the  Peas  to  grow  rank  and  strong— a 
thing  to  be  avoided,  as  in  that  state  they  are  more 
tender  and  susceptible  of  suffering  injury  from  cold. 
What  is  beneficial  and  does  them  much  good  is  leaf- 
mould,  a  dressing  of  which  may  be  dug  in  with  great 
advantage,  or  if  at  all  scarce  a  more  economical  way 
of  using  it  is  to  cast  a  sprinkling  along  the  drills  before 
sowing  and  another  after,  so  as  to  cover  the  Peas. 
This  will  cause  them  to  lie  dry  and  prevent  the  seed 
rotting,  which  it  often  does  if  it  is  not  thoroughly 
hard  and  ripe  through  being  well  harvested,  or  if 
heavy  rain  follows  quickly  after  the  sowing.  Some 
use  cinder  ashes  instead  of  leaf-mould  for  the  covering 
in,  but  having  no  vegetable  matter  in  them  they  are 
not  so  useful,  as  there  is  nothing  for  the  rootlets  to 
feed  on  to  help  and  nourish  the  plants.  The  distance 
at  which  rows  of  Peas  should  be  sown  depends 
entirely  on  the  sorts  ;  but  as  few,  if  any,  of  these 
grow  above  a  yard  high,  the  space  between  need  not 
be  more  than  4  feet,  which  affords  plenty  of  room  for 
them  to  spread,  and  allows  a  full  share  of  sun  and 
light  between  to  set  the  blooms  and  encourage  the 
podding.  As  to  kinds,  after  trying  very  many,  I  find 
none  better  or  earlier  than  the  old  Kentish  Invicta, 
which  not  only  comes  in  as  soon,  or  sooner  than  any 
of  the  others,  but  it  has  the  additional  merit  ot  being 
nice  and  green  when  cooked,  and  of  most  excellent 
flavour.  Next  to  this  I  should  place  William  I., 
which  is  also  a  green  Pea  and  a  heavy  cropper,  and 
turns  in  about  a  week  or  so  after  Invicta.  Another 
Pea  of  great  merit  is  Day's  Sunrise,  which,  with 
Advancer,  another  old  sterling  variety,  should  be 
sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  two  first  named,  to 
succeed  them,  as  both  are  second  earlies,  and,  being 
marrows,  of  superior  quality.  These  do  be.st  in  an 
open  quarter,  grown  in  deep,  good  soil,  as,"  coming 
later,  when  the  weather  is  warmer,  they  do  not  then 


suffer  from  drought.  To  shelter  Peas  in  winter  I 
have  always  found  it  a  good  plan  to  sow  sifted  leaf 
soil  along  the  rows,  which,  from  its  non-conducting 
and  frost-proof  power  is  a  great  protection  to  the  tops, 
as  is  also  Whin,  stuck  in  or  pegged  along  the  sides 
of  the  rows,  where  it  not  only  breaks  the  cold  blasts, 
but  defies  slugs  and  bothers  sparrows  by  prick- 
ing them  when  they  alight,  and  thus  warning 
them  off.  In  cases  where  Whin  is  not  used  these 
feathered  marauders  may  be  kept  at  bay  by  straining 
black  cotton  just  above  the  Peas,  and  if  three  lines 
are  stretched  within  about  2  inches  of  them,  and  the 
same  distance  apart,  they  will  be  found  to  act  as  a 
charm,  for  once  the  sparrows  touch  them  the  effect 
the  unseen  danger  has  on  them  is  so  great  that  they 
are  very  careful  not  to  come  near  it  again.  In  sowing 
Peas  in  pans,  pots,  boxes,  or  on  turves,  the  middle  of 
January  is  quite  soon  enough,  as  by  keeping  them  in 
frames  where  they  can  have  a  little  warmth,  they, 
soon  germinate,  and  under  glass  they  grow  at  a  quick 
rate  and  become  ready  for  transplanting.  The  soil 
most  suitable  for  starting  them  in  is  sifted  leaf-mould, 
which  should  be  just  moist,  as  the  Peas  must  not  have 
water,  or  a  great  many  will  rot.  To  keep  them  from 
drawing  when  up,  it  will  be  necessary  to  tilt  the  lights 
so  as  to  give  plenty  of  air,  which  will  keep  them 
hardy,  and  render  them  fit  for  planting,  which  may 
be  done,  if  mild,  towards  the  end  of  February  or 
very  early  in  March.  This  is  most  easily  and  quickly 
effected  by  cutting  or  opening  out  a  trench  along  the 
side  of  a  line,  in  the  way  generally  done  when  laying 
in  Box  edgings,  as  then  the  long  roots  can  be  placed 
properly  in  a  downward  direction  without  being 
broken  or  bent.  A  long  board  for  the  operator  to 
work  on  is  a  great  help,  as  it  prevents  treading  the 
ground,  and  saves  much  time  and  labour  in  putting 
right  after.  J.  Sheppard. 

Re-afforesting  Ireland.— Is  not  this  a  matter  de- 
serving your  warmest  approval,  and  of  every  horticul- 
tural journalist,  from  every  point  of  view,  national, 
social,  political,  and  even  economical  ?  [Most 
decidedly  if  practicable.  Ed.]  Why  spend  millions, 
as  suggested  by  Lord  Derby,  in  sending  able-bodied 
men  out  of  the  country,  when  a  fraction  of  the 
a  mount  would  find  useful  employment  for  them  in  plant- 
ing hardy  forest  trees  on  the  hill  sides,  commonages, 
and  waste  lands  ?  Does  it  pay  ?  Why,  here,  adjacent 
to  this  town,  thelargestof  the  local  landlords  made  more 
money  recently  by  the  sale  of  a  small  planted  hill  — 
£10,000  it  is  said— than  the  same  would  make,  tilled 
or  cultivated  in  any  other  way,  until  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  no  matter  how  far  distant  that  event  may 
be.  Labour  can  now  be  had  in  vast  districts  in 
Ireland  at  a  nominal  rate.  The  nurseries  are  full  of 
young  trees,  and  if  the  Government  cannot  or  will 
not  do  this,  let  them  lend  money  to  the  landlords,  or 
others,  on  proper  security.  Whatever  is  done  should 
be  done  at  once,  as  in  many  districts  the  people  are 
unemployed.  Irishmen  in  this  way  may  fairly  claim 
your  assistance.  W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmcl.  [We  trust 
our  correspondent  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  local 
knowledge  in  the  advocacy  of  this  most  important 
matter.    Ed.] 

Chrysanthemum  Meg  Merrilies,  for  Christ- 
mas Decoration.— At  Christmas,  when  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  cut  flowers  and  flowering  plants  for 
decorating,  the  Chrysanthemum  Meg  Merrilies,  a 
Japanese  variety,  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  desirable  of  subjects  to  grow  on  for  the  purpose. 
Here  we  grow  a  large  quantity,  having  standing 
orders  for  several  hampers  to  be  sent  away  the  day 
before  Christmas,  and  at  home  various  places  to 
decorate  with  cut  flowers  and  flowering  plants,  and 
all  to  be  white  flowers.  The  fact  that  it  naturally 
comes  into  bloom  at  this  season  in  a  cool  house,  that 
the  flowers  are  almost  pure  white,  its  easy  culture, 
and  its  adaptation  for  decorative  purposes  commends 
itself.  The  culture  of  this  plant  has  been  treated  of  so 
recently  in  these  columns,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  it  here,  beyond  stating  that  in  thinning  the  buds 
three  may  be  left  on  the  apex  of  each  shoot,  two  of 
them  may  be  removed  and  wired  for  cut  flowers,  the 
one  left  on  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  effect  on  the 
plant.  D.  P. 

A  Sweet-scented  Viola.— We  send  for  inspec- 
tion a  bunch  of  our  new  perpetual  flowering  sweet- 
scented  Viola,  gathered  on  Dec.  27  from  the 
open  ground,  where  they  have  been  growing  at  our 
nurseries  upon  a  stiff  cold  clay,  frequently  under  water 
during  heavy  rains.  We  have  never  yet  seen  any- 
thing approach  this  variety  for  continuance  of  flower- 
ing as  it  does  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  ;  and 
we  think  you  will  admit  it  makes  a  by  no  means  to 
be  despised  coat  flower,  as  the  colour  lightens  up  in  a 
peculiar  manner  when  the  atmosphere  is  dull  and  the 
light  bad.  James  Curler  &•  Co.  [The  flowers  are  of 
good  form  ;  ij  inch  in  diameter,  heavily  shaded  por- 
celain-blue in  colour,  and  delicately  scented.   Ed.] 

Cinerarias  at  Midwinter.  —  These  are  now 
coming  in  with  Primula,  Cyclamen,   Epacris,   &c, 


to  make  the  dead  winter  months  gay  until  the  first 
dawn  of  spring  gives  an  impulse  to  a  much  more 
numerous  group  of  plants.  Some  people  grow  on 
then  plants  in  a  close  greenhouse  with  other  and 
tenderer  plants,  where  they  become  drawn  and  lanky, 
and  often  much  infested  with  greenfly.  The  best 
place  for  the  plants  is  a  cold  frame,  with  the  speci- 
mens near  the  glass,  so  that  the  lights  can  be 
tilted  when  it  is  necessary  to  give  air,  and  yet 
remain  over  the  plants.  This  is  the  way  to 
have  vigorous-growing,  stout-leaved  plants,  clean, 
healthy,  dwarf,  and  compact.  The  dwarf  close 
habit  of  Cinerarias  depends  as  much  on  proper  culti- 
vation as  on  the  "  strain  ;  "  and  a  further  advantage 
of  having  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  is,  that  they  can 
be  so  readily  fumigated  when  they  need  it.  They  are 
also  better  kept  from  the  ravages  damp  will  some- 
times work  among  them  when  grown  in  a  house  with 
other  plants  ;  the  specimens  can  be  looked  over  with 
comfort,  and  turned  to  the  light  as  required.  Be- 
sides, Cinerarias  will  stand  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  we  have  known  a 
collection  of  plants,  overtaken  by  unexpected  frost 
and  the  leaves  hanging  apparently  half  dead,  to  re- 
cover effectually  if  covered  up  close  and  kept  dark 
until  a  thaw  set  in.  Nor  must  Cinerarias  be  starved. 
They  are  fast-growing  plants,  and  to  have  vigorous 
plants  they  must  be  well  sustained  at  the  roots.  They 
must  be  carefully  and  effectually  watered  also.  In 
dull,  damp,  cold  weather,  when  occupying  a  pit  not 
heated  artificially,  mildew  is  apt  to  become  trouble- 
some ;  but  a  little  dry  powdered  sulphur,  sprinkled 
over  the  affected  parts,  will  arrest  the  progress  of 
decay  from  this  cause.  Constant  and  unremitting 
attention  is  now  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  culti- 
vator of  Cinerarias.  X. 


The  Winter  Protection  of  Roses.  —  The 
sharp  taste  of  winter  which  we  lately  experienced, 
after  a  very  wet  autumn,  will  make  many  Rose 
growers  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  protec- 
tion ;  they  will  wonder  whether  they  have  done  what 
they  ought,  and  whether  anything  further  is  needed  : 
a  few  remarks,  then,  on  the  subject  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate at  this  time. 

Andassuredlythe  first  question  that  meets  usis.What 
do  we  want  to  protect  ?  There  are  a  good  many 
persons  who,  despite  of  all  warning  on  the  subject— 
despite  the  bitter  experience  they  have  had  in  severe 
winters— do  still  grow  standards  ;  need  I  say  that  the 
difficulty  of  protecting  them  is  very  great.  You  can  put 
litter  about  the  roots,  but  what  can  you  do  with  the 
head  ?  The  only  way  in  which  the  effect  of  frost  can 
be  minimised  is  by  placing  branches  of  Fir  trees  or 
pieces  of  Bracken  Fern  amongst  them,  tying  them 
loosely,  and  so  inviting  the  frost  to  lay  [hold  of  them 
before  touching  the  Rose.  In  severe  winters  even 
this  fails,  and  in  those  of  iSSoand  lS8r,  they  perished 
"by  millions  in  this  country  and  in  France,  or  dragged 
out  a  miserable  existence  for  another  year  and  then 
succumbed.  I  hardly  think  that  after  such  experience 
many  real  rosarians  care  to  grow  them  ;  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  large  gardens,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  suburban 
villas,  dotted  about  on  grass,  and  looking  as  much  out 
of  place  as  do  the  Araucarias  and  Wellingtonias  in 
the  same  places,  which,  planted  as  small  plants,  have 
grown  up  so  as  to  throw  all  the  house  into  darkness. 

Dwarfs,  then,  whetheronown  roots  or  budded,  are  our 
concern  ;  and  the  question  is  in  what  way  to  protect 
them.  It  used  to  be  said  (Canon  Hole  and  others  re- 
commend it),  a  good  mulching  of  hotbed  manure  is  the 
very  best  thing; and  envious  thoughts  filled  the  minds 
of  many  to  whom  such  a  thing  was  an  impossibility, 
and  who,  of  course,  thought  they  belonged  to  the 
"ill-used  family  "  because  they  could  not  get  it.  But 
I  question  if  there  is  anything  much  worse  than  this: 
wc  all  know  how  sodden  and  heavy  it  is,  and  I 
cannot  think  that  a  mass  of  such  material,  placed 
round  a  Rose,  and  becoming  (as  I  have  seen  in  some 
winters)  a  solid  frozen  mass,  can  give  any  protection 
whatever.  We  used  to  be  told  also  to  scatter  straw, 
Bracken,  or  some  such  material,  amongst  the  branches, 
so  as  to  preserve  them.  This  used  to  be  in  the  days 
when  pruning  was  decided  to  be  done,  so  as  to  bring 
the  trees  into  a  symmetrical   shape  j    but,   of  late, 
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different  ideas  on  this  subject  have  been  widely  pro. 
mulgated  and  acted  on,  viz.,  what  is  called  hard 
pruning,  when  the  whole  bush  is  cut  away  down  to 
within  3or4inchesof  the  junction,  and  the  plant  for  the 
seasoncreated,  so  tospeak,  from  this.  It  is  manifest, then 
that  our  chief  concern  will  be  to  protect  the  roots  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  Rose.  There  are  several  ways  in 
which  this  may  be  done.  Mr.  RadclitTe,  a  thoroughly 
good  rosarian,  used  to  recommend  earthing  ihem  up  as 
far  as  you  would  do  Totatos,  as  this  not  only  protected 
the  roots,  but  made  a  sort  of  drain  for  the  water  to 
escape.  He  used  to  be  laughed  at,  but  one  of  our 
very  best  rosarians  has  just  recommended  the  very 
plan,  in  dealing  with  Tea  Roses  ;  and  I  am  sure  the 
same  would  hold  good  with  regard  to  perpetuals. 
Then  another  plan  is  to  place  long  littery  manure 
either  from  the  stable-yard  or  pig-stye  round  them. 
This  is  lighter,  does  not  retain  the  frost  so  much  as 
the  hotbed  manure,  and  is  easily,  at  the  end  of  the 
winter,  either  dug  in  or  else  carried  away.  Straw  is 
by  some  recommended,  but  this  is  very  untidy  in  a 
garden,  as  it  is  continually  blowing  about,  whereas 
the  stable  litter  has  just  enough  moisture  to  keep  it 
fixed. 

Tender  Roses  on  walls,  in  severe  winters,  also  require 
some  protection  ;  but  care  must  be  always  exercised, 
for,  if  they  are  matted  up,  or  covered  in  with  any  close 
material,  they  are  made  very  susceptible  to  frost,  and 
started  prematurely  into  growth,  when  one  of  our 
May  frosts  will  very  sadly  interfere  with  them.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  really  to  sift  the  frost,  and  therefore 
a  covering  of  tiffany,  Collinge's  covering,  or  what 
is  called  scrim — the  material  used  for  damp  walls  to 
put  paper  on — will  be  sufficient.  In  the  severe  winter 
ot  1S79  and  1SS0  I  had  cut  down  to  the  ground 
a  Rose  which  had  well-nigh  covered  one  side  of  my 
house.  It  was  not  protected  in  any  way,  and,  planted  on 
the  east  side,  it  of  course  caught  the  weather  severely. 
It  has  started  again  from  the  bottom,  and  is  now  covered 
up  with  tiffany — not  very  sightly,  perhaps,  but  gardens 
never  look  so  in  winter,  and  we  must  only  take  care 
that  they  are  so  taken  care  of  as  to  be  ready  to  dis- 
play their  beauties  in  spring  and  summer.  We  must 
look  for  that  which  is  to  please  us  in  winter  in  the 
houses,  and  not  in  the  open. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Tea  Roses 
require  a  much  larger  amount  of  protection  than 
others,  and  in  the  system  of  cultivation  hitherto 
adopted — when  they  are  simply  shortened  and  not  cut 
hard — it  is  of  course  necessary  to  give  them  an 
extra  amount  of  protection,  as  the  wood  is  more 
easily  injured  ;  but  an  opinion  has  been  gaining 
ground  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  treated  differently  to  the  perpetuals,  and  that 
they  may  be  cut  equally  hard.  The  same  amount 
of  protection  would  therefore  suffice  lor  them,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  the  southern  half  of  Eogland  is  concerned 
— in  the  north  the  better  plan  would  be  to  take  them 
up,  lay  them  in  closely  together,  and  cover  them  with 
some  protecting  material. 

I  have  been  now  treating  of  Roses  which  one 
has  already  growing  in  the  garden,  but  every  Rose 
grower  during  the  autumn  gets  in  fresh  plants, 
either  of  newer  varieties,  or  else  of  some  to  supply 
the  places  of  others  which  have  been  lost ;  and  a 
discussion  has  been  carried  on  in  the  pages  of  a  con- 
temporary as  to  the  best  method  of  treating  these. 
While  some  have  maintained  that  they  had  better  be 
at  once  planted,  others  have  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  better  to  lay  them  in,  protect  them  with 
litter,  and  then  plant  at  the  end  of  February 
or  March.  It  is  maintained  that  in  such  a 
season  as  the  present,  for  instance,  it  would 
not  possibly  do  any  good  to  plant  when  the 
ground  has  been  so  thoroughly  soddened  with  wet, 
followed  by  a  sharp  frost  and  heavy  fall  of  snow  ;  it 
can  only  be  on  light  soils  that  they  could  possibly 
make  any  progress.  The  advice  always  given  has  been 
to  plant  in  November  ;  but  when  Roses  come  from  a 
distance — have  perhaps  been  three  or  four  days  out  of 
the  ground— it  is  argued  that  it  is  much  better  to  lay 
them  in,  and  then,  when  the  ground  is  in  better  con- 
dition, to  plant.  This  has  been  very  strenuously  ad- 
vocated in  your  own  columns  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Combe 
Abbey,  and  he  distinctly  says  that  he  is  sure  that 
nobody  who  has  ever  tried  it  once  will  fail  to  repeat 
the  practice,  his  plan  being  to  prune  at  the  time  of 
planting.  It  must  still  be  a  matter  of  question,  but  I 
rather  fancy  that  a  good  many  experiments  in  that 
way  will  be  tried  during  the  present  season,  enabling 
us  to  come  to  a  more  decided  opinion.  The  weather 
has  again  broken,  but  as  our  severest  frosts  come  at 
at  the  end  of  December  and  after  Christmas,  it  is  well 
to  be  prepared  for  all  eventualities,  for  "forewarned 
is  forearmed."  Wild  Rose* 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— The  or- 
dinary monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  hcM  in 
5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  the 
5th  inst.,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Macfarlane, 
BSc.  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Botany,  delivered 
an  address  on  the  "Nutrition  of  Plants."  lie  ex- 
plained the  forces  at  work  in  the  elaboration,  as- 
cent, and  assimilation  of  plant  food,  the  differences 
being  pointed  out  between  the  modes  of  feeding  by 
ordinary  plants  and  those  of  parasites,  such  as  the 
Dodder,  Mistleto  and  fungi.  An  example  of  the  Cus- 
CUtR  nepalensis  growing  on  Ivy  was  exhibited,  and  some 
discussion  took  place  as  to  whether  it  killed  its  host  by 
the  mechanical  operation  of  twining  around  it  or  by  suck- 
ing its  sap.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Dalkeith,  ex- 
hibited a  double  white  Primula  in  fine  condition  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Mackinlay,  Kilconquhar  Gardens,  exhibited  an 
elaborate  plan  of  Dalkeith  Park  Gardens. 


Meteorological.— The  usual  monthly  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
20th  inst.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr. 
J.  K.  Langton,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  papers  were  read  :— i,  "  Popular  Weather 
Prognostics."  by  the  Hon.  R.  Abercromby,  F. M.S.,  and 
Mr.  W.  Marriott,  F.M.S.  The  authors  explain  over 
one  hundred  prognostics  by  showing  that  they  make 
their  appearance  in  definite  positions  relative  to  the 
areas  of  high  and  low  atmospheric  pressure  shown  in 
synoptic  charts.  The  method  adopted  not  only  explains 
many  which  have  not  hitherto  been  accounted  for,  but 
enables  the  failure,  as  well  as  the  success,  of  any  prog- 
nostic to  be  traced  by  following  the  history  of  the  wea- 
ther of  the  day  on  a  synoptic  chart.  The  forms  dis- 
cussed are  cyclones,  anti-cyclones,  wedge-shaped  and 
straight  isobars.  The  weather  in  the  last  two  is  now 
described  for  the  first  time.  They  also  point  out  (i) 
that  prognostics  will  never  be  superseded  for  use  at  sea 
and  other  solitary  situations  ;  and  (2)  that  prognostics 
can  be  usefully  combined  with  charts  in  synoptic  fore- 
casting, especially  in  certain  classes  of  showers  and 
thunderstorms  which  do  not  affect  the  reading  of  the 
barometer.  2.  "  Report  on  the  Phenological  Observa- 
tions for  the  year  1882,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston, 
M.A.,  F.M.S.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  phe- 
nological year  was  the  mild  winter.  The  effect  of  this 
upon  vegetation  was  decidedly  favourable  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  gales  —  especially  that  of  April  28  —  the 
foliage  would  have  been  luxuriant,  and  therefore  free 
from  insect  attacks,  but  the  contrary  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced on  insect  life,  for  the  scarcity  of  insects,  especially 
butterflies  and  moths,  has  been  the  general  remark  of 
entomologists.  Mr.  J.  S.  Dyason,  F.R.G.S.,  exhibited 
a  series  of  typical  clouds  in  monochrome,  and  also  a 
series  of  sketches  of  clouds  in  colour  made  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  1883. 
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Dec.  21. — Rain  in  early  morning.     Fine  day  and  night, 

—  22. —  Fine  and  bright  all  day.     Thin  rain  at  night. 

—  23. — A  dull,  overcast  morning.       Gleams  of  sunshine  at 

times  during  the  day.    Windy  afternoon.     Fine, 
clear,  cold  night. 

—  24. — Fine  day  and  night. 

—  25. — A  dull,  mild,  rainy  day.    Windy  night. 

—  26. — Heavy    rain    in  early    morning.      Fine  mid-day. 

Rain  in  evening.     Fine  at  midnight. 

—  27. — Dull,  unsettled  day.    Thin  rain.    Windy  at  night 


London  :  Atmospheric  Pressure. — During  the  week 
ending  December  23,  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  increased  from  29.85  inches  at 


the  beginning  of  the  week  to  29.91  inches  by  9  A.  M. 
on  the  17th,  decreased  to  29.67  inches  by  3  P.M. 
on  the  iSth,  increased  to  30.43  inches  by  9  A.M.  on 
the  20th,  decreased  to  29.90  inches  by  3  P.M.  on  the 
21st,  increased  to  29.95  inches  by  midnight  on  the  same 
day,  decreased  to  29.45  inches  by  midnight  on  the 
22d,  and  was  29.77  inches  at  the  end  of  Ihe  week. 

The  mean  reading  for  the  week  was  29. SS  inches, 
being  0.13  inch  higher  than  last  week,  and  0.14  inch 
below  the  average  of  the  week. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  in  the  week  was  49°.2,  on  the  19th;  on  the 
23d  the  highest  temperature  was  420.  The  mean  ol 
the  seven  high  day  readings  was  46°,  6. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  in  Ihe  week 
was  33°>  on  tne  20,h  !  on  'he  17th  the  lowest  was 
43°.  5.  The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  temperatures 
was  37°.  2. 

The  greatest  range  of  temperature  in  one  day  was 
I4°.S,  on  the  20th  ;  the  smallest  was  5°.3,  on  the  17th. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  daily  ranges  was  9°-4. 

The  mean  temperatures  were — on  the  17th,  46°.5  ; 
on  the  iSlh,  42°,8  ;  on  the  19th,  430. 5  ;  on  the 
20th,  40°. 5  ;  on  the  21st,  43°. 6  ;  on  the  22d,  40°.6  ; 
and  on  the  23d,  3S°.6  ;  and  these  were  all  above 
their  averages  by  6°,  2°. 6,  3°.5,  0°.8,  4°.3,  I°.S,  and 
0°.2  respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  was  42°.3,  being  7°.4  higher 
than  last  week,  and  2°.  7  above  the  average  of  the 
week. 

The  highest  reading  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  72°-5  on  the  21st.  The  mean  of  the  seven 
readings  was  60°. 

The  lowest  reading  of  a  minimum  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  placed  on  grass,  and  fully  expesed  to 
the  sky,  was  26°.5,  on  the  20th.  The  mean  of  the 
seven  readings  was  30°.  2. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  on  four  days  to  the  amount  of 
0.12  inch. 

England  :  Temperature. —  During  the  week  end- 
ing December  23  the  highest  temperatures  were  52°.2 
at  Plymouth,  52°  at  Truro,  and  5o°.3  at  Brighton  ; 
the  highest  temperature  at  Hull  was  450,  at  Bolton 
was  46°.4,  and  at  Sheffield  was  470.  The  general 
mean  was  48*.  9. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  week  were  30°  at 
Hull,  30°.8  at  Cambridge,  and  32°.S  at  Wolver- 
hampton ;  the  lowest  temperature  at  Plymouth  was 
400,  at  Truro  was  37°,  and  at  Bristol  was  37°.  The 
general  mean  was  34°-7. 

The  greatest  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week  were 
1 9°. 2  at  Cambridge,  l6°.2  at  Blackheath,  and  15°. 8 
at  Wolverhampton  ;  the  least  ranges  were  Io°.4  at 
Bolton,  and  I2°.2  at  Plymouth  and  Bristol.  The 
general  mean  was  I4°.2. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
highest  at  Plymouth,  50°.2,  at  Truro  49°-9,  and  at 
Cambridge  47°. 3  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Hull,  42°.!,  at 
Bradford  43". 5,  and  at  Bolton  44°.4.  The  general 
mean  was  46°,  I. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  lowest  night  temperatures 
was  highest  at  Plymouth,  42°.7,  at  Truro  41°. 4,  and 
at  Brighton  40°-4  ;  and  was  lowest  at  Cambridge, 
36°.2,  at  Hull  36°.4,  and  at  Wolverhampton  36°. 7. 
The  general  mean  was  38°. 6. 

The  mean  daily  range  was  greatest  at  Cambridge, 
11°. I,  at  Blackheath  9°.4,  and  at  Wolverhampton 
8°.9;  and  was  least  at  Bradford,  5°. 6,  at  Hull  S°l> 
and  at  Leeds  6". I.     The  general  mean  was  7°. 5. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Plymouth, 
46°.5,  at  Truro  45°.6,  and  at  Brighton  43°.7  ;  and 
was  lowest  at  Hull,  39°-3,  at  Bradford  40°.7,  and  at 
Wolverhampton    41°. I,       The    general    mean    was 

42°-4- 

Rain. — The  largest  falls  were  1.64  inch  at  Ply- 
mouth, 1.09  inch  at  Truro,  and  0.70  inch  at  Bolton. 
The  smallest  falls  were  0.09  inch,  at  Cambridge,  o.  II 
inch  at  Sunderland,  and  0.12  inch  at  Blackheath. 
The  general  mean  fall  was  0.5,0  inch.  Rain  fell  on 
every  day  in  the  week  at  Plymouth. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — During  the  week  end- 
ing December  23,  the  highest  temperature  was  49°, 
at  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  The  highest  temperature 
reached  at  Dundee  was  45°.  The  general  mean 
was  47°.4. 

The  lowest  temperature  in  the  week  was  29°,  at 
Dundee ;  at  Greenock  the  lowest  temperature  was 
35°.      The  general  mean  was  32°.6. 

The  mean  temperature  was  highest  at  Aberdeen, 
42°,  and  lowest  at  Edinburgh,  39^.3.  The  general 
mean  was  40°.5,  being  I4°.9  above  that  of  the  week 
immediately  preceding,  and  5°.6  above  that  of  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year. 

Rain. — The  largest  fall  was  1.78  inch,  at  Greenock, 
and  the  smallest  fall  was  0.28  inch  at  Edinburgh. 
The  general  mean  fall  was  0.83  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 
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The  death,  in  her  ninety-sixth  year,  of  Elizabeth 
Harriet  Cooke  is  announced.  The  deceased  lady 
was  the  widow  of  George  Cooke,  the  well-knowu 
engraver,  and  mother  of  Edward  Cooke,  the  natural- 
ist artist  who  achieved  such  success  as  a  landscape 
gardener.  Those  who  had  the  pleasure  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  deceased  lady  will  remember  the 
charm  of  her  conversation,  her  cheerfulness,  her 
varied,  information  about  persons,  things,  and  events, 
and  the  keen  interest  she  took  in  passing  affairs  up  to 
a  very  advanced  age. 


©nqutnea. 

He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much. — Bacon. 

Carriage  Road. — Will  some  of  your  correspondents 
kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  method  of  renewing  a 
carriage  drive  in  the  following  condition?  It  is  350 
yards  long  and  15  feet  wide  ;  the  subsoil  is  sand,  and 
there  are  about  5  inches  of  material  on  the  top  consisting 
of  cinders  and  very  bad  gravel.  I  propose  removing 
the  old  material  and  replacing  it  with  from  6  to  8  inches 
of  cinders  and  3  inches  of  good  gravel.  There  is  a'good 
deal  of  carriage  traffic.  G.  Ellis,  Gr.,  The  Dales,  White- 
field,  near  Manchester. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Daisies  and  Plantains  :  An  Old  Subscriber.  The 
best  of  all  methods  of  extermination  is  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  grass  by  dressing  it  with  Watson's 
Lawn  Sand — or,  better  still,  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
applied  at  the  rate  of  100  lb.  to  the  acre. 

Flora  of  Brazil  :  E.  D.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
available  book.  Martin's  Flora  (incomplete)  is  in 
several  folio  volumes  with  numerous  plates. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A  Constant  Reader.  We  can- 
not name  them.  Try  some  nursery. — A.  M.,  Kent. 
1,  Chrysophyllum  imperiale  ;  2,  5,  and  6,  probably 
species  of  Pitcairnia,  which  we  cannot  name  without 
flowers  ;  3,  Russellia  juncea  ;  4,  Gasteria  verrucosa. — 
J.  A.  P.  1,  Sprengelia  incarnata  ;  2,  Epacris  ser- 
pyllifolia. —  W.  C.  B.  r,  Haemanthus,  known  in  gar- 
dens as  H.  superbus  ;  2,  Nephrodium  patens  ;  3,  next 
week  ;  4,  Platyceriumalcicorne  ;  5,  Panicum  plicatum. 

Nepenthes  sanguinea  :  Erratum. — The  plant  figured 
under  the  above  name  should  have  been  called  N, 
Veitchii. 

Sexuality  of  Plants  :  Nil  sub  sole  novum.  Yes, 
certainly  the  influence  of  the  pollen,  the  process  of 
artificial  fertilisation,  and  the  fact  that  female  Date 
Palms  remain  sterile  if  not  fecundated,  were  all  known 
to  the  ancients.  We  cite  for  your  benefit  the  following 
passage  from  Pliny,  lib.  xiii.,  cap.  4,  which  amply 
bears  out  the  statements  above  made.  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  make  similar  statements,  and  even  the 
agency  of  insects  was  not  unknown,  although  the 
method  was  misunderstood: — "  Castero  non  gignere 
fceminas  sine  maribus  sponte  edito  nemore  confirmant, 
circaque  singulos  plures  ;  nutare  in  eum  pronas 
blandioribus  comis  ;  ilium  erectis  hispidum,  afflatu 
visuque  ipso  et  pulvere  etiam  reliquas  maritare,  hujus 
arbore  excisa  viduas,  post  sterilescere  fceminas. 
Adeoque  est  veneris  intellectus  ut  coitus  etiam  exco- 
gitatus  sit  ab  homine,  ex  maribus  flore  ac  lanugine 
interim  ver6  tantum  pulvere  insperso  fcemineis." 

Vines  :  J.  E.  If  done  carefully  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  take  out  the  few  old  Vines  and  plant 
young  ones,  but  we  think  your  best  plan  would  be  to 
graft  or  inarch  them  with  better  sorts.  There  is  a 
new  book  on  the  Vine  coming  out  shortly  which  will 
suit  you.  — R.  H.  B.  The  main  stems  should  properly  be 
trained  under  the  wires,  so  that  they  can  be  let  down 
easily  for  pruning  and  cleaning,  and  that  they  can  be 
tied  down  before  they  commence  growth,  to  encourage 
them  to  break  regularly. 

CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge— Spring  Cata- 
logue of  Seeds  for  1883. 

Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
&c. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester- 
Select  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford —  Farm  and  Garden 
Seed  List  for  1883. 

Ralph  Crossling,  Penarth,  South  Wales— Select  List 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Sons,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter- 
Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

C.  Fidler,  Reading — Seed  Potatos. 

H.  &  F.  Sharpe,  Wisbech— Garden  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  Wholesale. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester— Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Wholesale. 

R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  N.— Garden  and  Farm 
Seeds. 

Communications  Received.— N.  E.  B.— C.  S.  T.— G.  T.  B. 
W.  R.— A.  D.  W.-A.  H.-E.  V.  B.-Planter  (we  do  not 
know  of  any  English  nurserymen  having  connections  in  the 
places  named).— G.  S.  F.—  J.  E.-  D.  C.  P.— T.  E,— Enquirer 
(next  week)  — H.  M.  P.-W.  H.  F.— A.  M.  Mackay.— T.  E. 
— E.  S.— W.  I.— J.  D.  D.— E.  P.— Count  Kerchove-H.  E. 
—J.  N.  C.-W.  B.-Thivolet.-M.  Chabaud.-R.  S.-Paul 
&Son. 


arhtts. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,   December  28. 

We  have  no  alterations  to  quote,  there  having  been 
no  market  since  Christmas  Day.  james  Webber,  Whole- 
sale Apple  Market. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..20-40 
Lemons,  per  case  ..12  0-20  o 
Pears,  per  dozen  . .  10-20 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  20-30 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  J4*sieve      . .  26-60 
—    Canadian     and 
American,  barrel.. 24  o  35  o 
Aubergines,  per  doz.  40-.. 
Cobs,  100  lb.  .-50  0-55  o 


1  o- 
30-40 
10-20 
04-06 

20-40 
04-.. 
1  6-  .. 
X  c-  2  o 
10-.. 
10-.. 


Vegetables— Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  I  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs,  per  bunch    . .  02-04 
Horse  Radish,  bund-  40-.. 
Lettuces,      Cabbage, 

per  dozen  ..  ..16-.. 
Mint,  green, bunch. .  o  9-  .. 
Mushrooms,  p.  baskt.  10-20 
Onions,  per  bushel..  30-.. 
—  Spring,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  04-.. 
Potatos,  new,  per  lb.  10-.. 
Radishes,  per  doz.  ..  1  6-  .. 
Rhubarb,  per  bundl.  09-.. 
Seakale,  per  punnet  20-.. 
Small  salading,  pun.  04-.. 
Spinach,  per  bushel  40-.. 
Sweet  Potatos,  lb.  . .  06-  .. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .   20-40 


Artichokes,      Globe, 

per  doz 30-60 

—  Jerusalem,  bush.  4c-.. 
Asparagus      (Sprue), 

per  bundle  ..16-.. 

Beans,  Fr.  grown,  lb.  o  8-  . 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Bruss.  Sprouts,  bush 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . . 
Carrots,  per  bunch.. 
Cauliflowers,      Eng 

lish,  dozen 
Celery,  per  head     . . 

—  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each     . . 
Endive,  per  score  .. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 


Potatos  :— Magnum  Bonums,  130$.  to  1405. ;  Regents,  iocs, 
to  120s. ;  Champions,  ioor.  to  120s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Ficus  elastica,  each  16-70 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  ..2  o-ro  6 
Genista,  per  dozen  . .  8  c-12  o 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  9  c-12  o 
—  (Rom.),  per  pot  16-20 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  per 

pot 20-40 

Marguerite       Daisy, 

per  dozen  ..  ..  6  c-12  o 

Myrtles,  per  doz.     ..  6  0-12  o 
Palms     in      variety, 

each  ..  . .  2  6-21  o 

Pelargoniums,     scar- 
let, per  dozeu       ..  6  c-12  o 
Poinsettia,  per  doz.  ..12  0-18  o 
Solanums,  per  doz.  ..  9  c-12  o 
Tulips,  per  dozen    ..  60-90 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  duz.12 
Arbor-vita;  (golden), 

per  dozen  . .  . .  6 
—  (common),  dozen  6 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  12 
Azaleas,  per  dozen  ..30 
Begonias,  per  doz.  . .  6 
Bouvardia,  doz.  . .  12 
Chrysanthem*:.,  doz.  6 
Cyclamen,  doz.  ..  9 
Dracsena  term.  doz.  30 
— viridis,  per  doz. . .  12 
Epiphyllum,  dozen..  18 
Euonymus,    various, 

per  dozen  . .  ..6 

Evergreens,    in  var., 

per  dozen  ..  ..6 
Ferns,  in  variety,  per 

dozen         ..         ..4 


d.  s.  d. 

c— 24 

0 

c-18 

0 

c-12 

0 

0-18 

0 

o-6o 

0 

0-12 

0 

0-18 

0 

0-18 

0 

0-24 

0 

o-£o 

0 

c-24 

0 

c-30 

0 

c-18 

0 

c-24 

0-18 

0 
0 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d.  s.  d.   J 
04- 


■  o  6 


Abutilon,  12  blooms 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz, 
Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  10-20 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10-16 
Camellias,  per  dozen  30-60 
Carnations,  12  blms.  10—30 
Chrysanth.,  12  bun.  6  0-12  o 
■ —  (Fr.)  per  bunch  06-16 
■ —  white,  12  bunches  90-180 

—  12  blooms  ..  10-26 
Cyclamen,  12  blooms  03-06 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  06-09 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  60-90 
Euphorbia  Jacquini- 

flora,  12  sprays  ..  40-60 
Gardenias,  12  blms. .12  0-18  o 
Heliotropes,  12  sp.  ..  o  6-  1  o 
Hellebore,  or  Christ- 
mas Rose,  12  blms.  09-16 
Hyacinths,  12  spikes    60-90 

—  (Roman),  12  spr.  20-30 
Lapageria,  white,  12 

blooms        . .  ..30-60 

—  red,  12  blooms..   1  c—  3  o 


Lilac  (French),  bun.  S 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

sprays        ..  ..   1 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  6 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  3 
Narcissus,  12  sprays  1 

—  (paper-white)  Fr., 
12  bunches  . .  4 

Pelargoniums,  12  spr.    1 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..1 

Roses    (indoor),  doz.  2 

—  (outdoor),  doz...  1 

—  coloured,  doz.  . .  2 
Tropaiolum,  12  bun.  1 
Tulips,  12  blooms. .  1 
Violets,  12  bunches..   1 

—  French  Czar,  per 
bunch         ..         ..1 

—  Parme  (French), 
per  bunch^..         ■  •  5 

White  Jasmine,  bun.  1 


d.  s.  d. 
0-90 

6-26 
0-90 
0-60 
6-20 


6-09 

0-16 
0-40 
0-20 
c-30 
0-20 
c-  1  6 
£-20 

6-26 

0-60 
0-16 


SEEDS. 
Wednesday  :  Dec.  27. — The  attendance  on  the  seed 
market  to-day  was  very  thin,  and  quite  a  holiday  spirit 
was  manifested.  Meantime  values  all  round  exhibit 
extreme  firmness,  whilst  for  red  seed  a  substantial  ad- 
vance is  demanded.  French  Italian  also  tends  upwards. 
Full  prices  are  asked  for  Canary  and  Hemp  seed.  Other 
articles,  in  the  absence  of  business,  call  for  no  remark. 
'John  Shaw  &>  Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane, 
London,  E.C. 


Superior  meadow 

superior  Clover, 

;  and  straw,  38J. 


HAY. 

Cumberland  Market  quotations  :  — 
hay,  92J.  to  iooj.  ;  inferior,  65.C  to8oj. 
ji2s.  to  120J.  ;  inferior,  70J.  to  95J. 
to  441.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  latest  quotations  to  hand  are  : — Regents,  100s.  to 
xzos.  ;  Magnums,  110s.  to  150J.  ;  Roses,  iooj.  to  iioj.  ; 
Champions,  iooj.  to  n$s.  ;  Peach  Bloom,  90J.  per  ton  ; 
foreign  Reds,  90J.  to  120J. ;  ditto  Violets,  120s.  to  140J. ; 
ditto  Blues,  iooj.  to  110s.  per  ton. 

COALS. 

The  following  are  the  prices  current  at  market  during 
the  week  : — East  Wylam,  17J.  6d. ;  Ravensworth  West 
Hartley,  15J.  6d. ;  Walls  End— Hetton,  18s. ;  Hetton 
Lyons,  i6j.  ;  Hawthorn,  16s.  yl.  ;  Lambton,  17s.  6d.  ; 
Wear,  16s.  ;  South  Hetton,  i8j. ;  East  Hartlepool, 
17J.  6d.;  South  Harflepool,  16s.  6d.\  Tees,  i8j. 


Government  Stock.— The  Exchange  was  closed 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  ;  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day Consols  closed  at  iooj  to  101  for  delivery,  and 
ioiVs  to  ioitsb  for  the  account. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 


THE 

GARDENERS'   CHRONICLE 

for  SA  TURD  A  Y  NEXT,  January  6, 
1 8S3,  will  con/sin  a  beautifully  coloured 

A L M  AN  A  C 

(18  in.  by  13  in.), 

FROM  AN    ORIGINAL   DESIGN. 


W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

KENT,  the  GARDENof  ENGLAND 

350,000  Fruit  Trees,  True  to  Name. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Standard  Cherries  in 

Britain.— Cherry  Orchards  are  a  paying  investment. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Black  CurrantSi 

A  lucrative  market  crop. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Gooseberries  and  Red 

Currants. — These  have  again  returned  large  profits  per 
acre. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Cluster  or  Farleigh 

Damsons. — A  grower  takes  2500  bushels  this  year  (when 
fruit  is  short),  and  sells  at  1  31.  per  bushel.  A  plantation  of 
these  will  soon  buy  the  ground  they  stand  on. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Plums  and  Gages  in 

Britain.— Many  thousands  of  Standard  and  Half-Standard 

Pears  and  Apples. 

The  Stock  of  Garden,  Wall,  Pyramidal,  and 

Trained  Fruit  Trees  is  equally  extensive. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  free  for  tzvo  stamps. 

The  Fruit  Trees  in  these  Nurseries  are  not  equalled  for 
vigour,  freedom  of  growth,  and  abundant  fibrous  roots.  Success 
in  removal  is  certain. 


THE      KENT      ROSES      DO     LIVE, 

because    they    are    wonderfully    rooted. 
New  Descriptive  List  free  by  post. 
Remarkably  fine  H. P. 'sand Teas,  Standards,  Half-Standards, 
and  Dwarfs. 


Evergreens,  Hollies,  Coniferae,  Forest  Stuff 


-many  acres— are  in  finest  order. 


GEORGE    BUNYARD    &    CO., 

FRUIT  TREE  and  ROSE  GROWERS. 
GENERAL  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  &  SEEDSMEN, 
MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 
N.B. — Frequent    Trains    from   London  by  North  Kent  or 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Line. 


GEORGE 


WOKING 


Established 
18 10. 


JACKMAN 


NURSERY, 


SURREY. 


&  80N, 

Select  List  of  Choice  Fruit  Trees,    Suitable 

for  Large  or  Small  Gardens. 

Select  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  of  Roses. 

Dwarfs,  Standards,  and  in  pots. 


Select  List  of  American  Plants.    For  Peat 

and  Loamy  Soils. 

Select   List  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 

Forest  Trees.  Suitable  for  Parks  and  Private 
Gardens,  and  adapted  for  Belts,  Shrubberies,  Screens, 
Covers,  &c. 


Select  List  of  Conifers.       For  Lawns  and 

Pleasure  Grounds,  also  for  Winter  Bedding,  Box  and 
Window  Plants. 


Select  List  of  Hardy  Climbers. 

their  celebrated  Clematises. 


Including 


Geo.  Jackman  &  Son's  Descriptive  Catalogue 

'  free  on  application. 


December  30,  1SS2.] 
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CARTERS'    ORIGINAL 


HIGH 


'N-U5E-THROUGHOUT- 

THEWORLD 


NOTICE.— THE  ABOVE  DESIGN  IS  THE 
FIRST  OF  ITS  KIND  USED  IN  THE  ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS  OF  ANY  NEWSPAPER,  AND  IS 
THE  SOLE  PROPERTY  OF  JAMES  CARTER  &  CO., 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ANY  STATEMENTS  TO  THE 
CONTRARY. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free. 


THE  QUEENS     f         By        \      H.R.H.  THE 

I        Royal        I       

SEEDSMEN,      |  Command    |  PRINCE  of  WALES 

Us,  High  Holborn,  London,  W,C, 


The  Largest  Rose  Gardens  in  England, 
CRANSTON'S       NURSERIES 

(Established  17S5). 


ROSES    ON    OWN    ROOTS. 

A  large  quantity  of  very  fine  plants  of  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  Hybrid  Chinas,  &c. 
List  of  varieties,  with  prices,  on  application. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERY  and  SEED  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S   ACRE,    HEREFORD. 

Special  Offer. 

LARCH    FIRS,  2   to   34    feet,  twice   trans- 
planted. 

HAZEL,  s  to  5  feet. 
HYPERICUM  (St.  John's  Wort). 
Prices  on  application  to 
WILLIAM  FLETCHER,  Oitershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 


D 


TO        BE        SOLD        CHEAP. 

-      t  ALSOPH1LA  EXCELSA,  7  (eet  trunk,  13  fronds. 

1  CYATHEA  DEALHATA,  5  feet  trunk,  8  fronds. 

1  KENTIA  FOSTF.RIANA,  10  feet. 

1  CVCAS  REVOLUTA,  3  feet,  34  fronds. 
THOS.  UURY,  Abley  Nurseries,  Mellor,  near  Blackburn. 

OUBLE  DAHLIAS.— 20,000  Pot  Roots  of 

the  above,  in  all  lire  new  and  leading  varieties. 
KEYNES    and   CO.,   The    Nurseries,  Salisbury. 

To  prevent  Disappointment,  Order  at  once 
THE  new  RASPBERRY, 

BAUMFORTH'S         SEEDLING, 
The  Best  Raspberry  in  the  Kingdom. 
See  Testimonials. 
Trice,  $s.  per  dozen  canes  ;    35*.  per  too. 
F\tra  strong  selected,  7s.  6,/.  per  dozen. 
EDMUND  PHILIP  DIXON,  The  Yorkshire  Seed  Estab- 
lishment, HulL 

GARDEN    REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT    FIBRE    REFUSE. 

\d.  per  bushel ;  too  for  25s  :  truck  (loose,  about  3  tons), 

40s. ;  4-bushel  bags,  41L  each. 

LIGHT  BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5*.  id.  ptr  sack, 
5  sacks,  -5(. :  sacks,  4<z\  each. 

BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  51  per  sack,  5  sacks  azi  ;  sacks, 
id.  each. 

COARSE  SILVER  SAND,  it.  or1,  per  bushel;  151.  per  half 
ton.  26s.  per  ton  ;  in  2  bushel  b.ii:s,  4'**.  each. 

YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  PEAT-MOULD,  and  LEAF- 
MOULD,  u.  per  bushel. 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8«.  M.  per  sack. 

MANURES.  GARDEN  STICKS.  VIRGIN  CORK,  TO- 
BACCO CLOTH.  RUSSIA  MATS,  &c.  Write  for  Free 
Price  LIST.       H.    G.    SMYTH, 

17A,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane  date  of  Castle  St.,  Long  Acre),  W.C. 

COCOA~NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  newly 
made,  as  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  principal  Nurserymen  iu  England,  in  sacks  at  is.  yl,  each, 
or  15  sacks,  isj.  ;  30  sacks,  ,£1  $s.t  sacks  included.  Truck- 
load,  loose,  3v.  :  fifteen  bags  or  more  and  truck-load  free  on  to 
rail.  Post-office  order  or  cheque  with  all  orders.  Established 
1S72.— J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  "  Greyhound  "  Yard,  and  1^2, 
High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 

12-oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 
TjMBROUS     PEAT    for    ORCHIDS,   &c— 

-IJ  BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  best  quality  for  Orchids, 
StovePlants,&c„^6  65.perTruck.  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT, 
for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds.  155, 
per  ton  per  Truck.  Sample  Bag,  5s. ;  5  Bags,  22s.  6d  ;  10  Bags, 
45$.     Bags  included.     Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  6d.  per  Bag. 

SILVER  SAND,  Coarse  or  Fine,  52s.  per  Truck  of  4  tons. 
Red  Sandstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  Per  Truck  of  4  tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25s.  per  Truck  of  6  tons. 

WALKER  and  CO  ,  Fainborough  Station,  Hants. 

USSEX    DOWN    TURF,  of  finest  quality. 

—  For  price  on  rail  at  Portslade  Station  (4  miles  from 
Brighton),  in  large  or  small  quantities— special  quotation  to  the 
Trade— apply, 

W.  MILES,  West  Brighton  Nurseries,  West  Brighton, 
Sussex. 

LOAM,  splendid  Yellow  Fibrous,  i$s.  6rf.  per 
ton.      Useful  Brown   PEAT,  22*.  per  ton,  free  to  Brick- 
layers' Anns.   S.  E.  R.      Fine  ORCHID  PEAT,  as  supplied  to 
the  principal  Orchid  Growers.     Prices  on  application. 
A.  FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

jnOCOA-NUT" FIBRE  REFUSE,  best  and 

V-^  pure  only,  4  bushel  bag,  if.  $d.  ;  15  bags,  14s.  ;  30  bags, 
251-. ;  sent  to  ait  parts.     Trucklo-ids  33s. ,  free  to  rail. 

A.   FOULON,  32,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
by  Chubb's  Patent  Process,  as  supplied  to  all  the  Royal 
Gardens  and  principal  Nurseries  of  Europe  ;  useful  at  all  seasons. 
Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging,  Forcing,  Ferneries,  Straw- 
berries, Bedding-out  Plants,  &c.  :  Destroys  all  Slugs  and  Insects. 
JULY  1,  1882. — In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
husks  and  enormous  Continental  demand  for  our  "  Refuse,"  we 
are  compelled  from  this  date  to  advance  prices  as  follows,  and 
only  orders  accompanied  by  remittance  will  receive  attention 
(in  rotation).  We  aLo  find  it  necessary  to  caution  purchasers  to 
beware  of  spurious  imitations  and  buy  the  genuine  "Refuse" 
direct.  Sacks,  is.  6d.  each  ;  10  Sacks,  13*.  ;  15  Sacks,  i8j.  ;  20 
Sacks,  235.  ;  30  Sacks,  30$.  (all  Sacks  included);  Truck-load, 
free  on  rail,  £2.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.  Special  Quality, 
granulated,  in  sacks  only,  2s.  6d.  each  (2  prize  medals),  valuable 
for  potting  and  use  in  conservatory.  Terms  strictly  cash  with 
order. — To  obtain  the  genuine  article,  buy  direct  from  the 
Manufacturers,  CHUBB,  ROUND  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
Milwall  Road,  West  Ferry,  London,  E. 


THE  KANGRA  VALLEY  TEA. 


Packed  on  Plantations,  in  Packets  containing  I  lb.,  and  lined  with 
Tinfoil,  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure.  Can  be  obtained  in  any 
quantity,  Wholesale  (and  Retail  not  less  than  i  lb.)  at  the  Stores  of  the 

Kangra  Valley  Indian  Tea  Growers'  Association, 

7,    NEW    COVENTRY    STREET, 

LEICESTER    SQUARE,    LONDON,    W. 

Prices,  2s.  6d.,  3s.,  and  4s.  per  Pound. 

The  Association  of  Planters  can,  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
recommend  the  public  to  drink  these  Teas  without  in  any  way 
whatever  blending  them  with  others.  The  pure  Hill  Teas  of  India 
are  superior  to  the  blended  China  Teas,  and  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  equal  to  those  unblended. 


Registered  Trade  MarlL 


PEAT.— Excellent   for   Rhododendrons    and 
common  purposes.     Delivered  at  Nine  Elms  Station,  at 
2ir.  per  ton  :  sample  bag  (i  cwt.)  on  Kail  Ringwood,  as. 

GATERELL     and     SON,     Peat     Merchants,     Histerne, 
Ringwood. 

Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited, 
The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool, 

and  Sold  by  them  and  all  Xurscrymcn  and  Seedsmen. 


This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid  Grapes 
grown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Thomson  &  Son,  Clovenfords. 

For  full  particulars,  see  New  Circular,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  giving  extracts  from  Horticultural  Press  and  from 
letters  received  by  the  Company  from  those  who  have  used  the 
manure. 

ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  many 

of  the  leading  Gardeners,  since  1859,  against  Red-spider, 
Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight,  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2  02.  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  of  from  4  to  16  oz.  as  a 
winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  supersede  it.  In  Boxes,  u  ,  v.,&ior.  6d. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  on  APPLE  TREES 
CURED  by  rubbing  a  wet  hard  Painter's  brush  on  Gis- 
hnrst  Compound,  and  working  the  lather  into  the  infected  part. 

GISHURSTINE,  for  dry  feet  and  boot  com- 
fort, is  much  used  by  Gardeners,  Farmers,  Ladies, 
Sportsmen,  and  Shore-waders  ;  is  sold  by  Nurserymen  and 
Oilmen,  with  testimonials  and  directions  for  use.  in  boxes.  6d. 
and  is.  each.  Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE 
COMPANY  (Limited),  London. ^_^ 

REIGATE    SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 
fine,  on  rail  at  71.  6d.  per  ton — not  less  than  4-ton  trucks. 
Terms  cash.-Apply  to  H.  SIMS,  The  Priory,  Reigate. 

"ART    H~U~~R      JOHN    SON, 

Cherry  Garden  Street,  London,  S.E., 
Importer  of  ARCHANGEL,  TAGANROG,  and  PETERS- 
BURG    MATS,    RAFFIA,    COIL     TOBACCO     CLOTH, 
TODACCO  PAPER,  &c. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  RAG,  MANURES, 
INSECTICIDES,  GLOVES,  STICKS,  LABELS, 
BOUQUET  PAPERS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  all  Horti- 
cultural Sundries  at  lowest  Trade  Price. 

WREATHS  and  CROSSES  of  Cape  Flowers,  Metal  and 
Porcelain,  new  and  choice  patterns  for  present  season, 

RAFFIA  and  ARCHANGEL  MATS— best  quality— special 
low  price  for  quantities. 
OSMAN  &  CO.,  14.  Windsor  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

EUSSIA      MATS. 

ARCHANGEL,  TAGANROG,  PETERSBURG, 

and  every  other  kind  of  RUSSIA  MAT  for  Garden  and  Packing 
purposes.     Descriptive  Catalogue  on  application. 

JAMES     T.     ANDERSON, 

149,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 

RAFFIA    FIBRE.— A  large  stock  of  first- 
class  Fibre  to  be  sold  very  cheap.    Price  on  application  to 
J.   BLACKBURN   and    SONS,   Russian  Mat    Importers, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ARCHANGEL  and  PETERSBURG  MAT 
MERCHANTS  and  IMPORTERS.— All  the  usual 
kinds  at  reduced  rates.  Sacks  and  Seed  Bags,  new  and  second- 
hand, of  every  description.  Raffia  Fibre,  Netting  and  Tiffany, 
Tarpaulins,  Rick-covers,  Horse-cloths.  Ropes.  Lines,  and 
Twines.  Price  LIST  on  application  to  J.  BLACKBURN  and 
SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 


GARDEN  REQUISITES.— W.  WEBBER, 
Wholesale  Merchant,  Station  Road.  Loughton,  Essex. 
Orchid  and  Black  PEAT,  LOAM,  SILVER  SAND. 
COCOA-NUT  FIBRE,  TOBACCO  CLOTH,  TOBACCO 
PAPER,  the  very  best  quality.  VIRGIN  CORK,  MUSH- 
ROOM SPAWN,  BLOOD  and  all  kinds  of  MANURE,  of  the 
finest  quality.  Through  rates  given  to  any  Station  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  Soils  in  quantities  not  less  than  2  tons. 
Terms  cash.  Buyers  before  purchasing  elsewhere  should 
obtain  lowest  Wholesale  Prices  from 

W.  WEBBER,  Station  Road,  Loughton,  Essex. 

ASTON      CLINTON      STRAW      MATS. 
The  warmest  Coverings  for  Pits  and  Frames. 
Sizes  : — 6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.,  at  2s.  ;  6  ft.  6  in.   by  4  ft.  6  in., 
at  2s.  "id.  ;  6  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft.,  3J.  2d.     Apply  to 
Miss   MOLIQUE.   Aston  Clinton,  Tring,  Bucks. 

KILL-RAT"  (Registered).— The  attention 
of  FARMERS.  MERCHANTS,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  is  invited  to  this 
infallible  remedy.  Its  efficacy  is  surprising.  All  offensive  smells 
from  the  effects  of  this  specific  are  obviated.  Price,  2s.  per 
10  or.  tin,  by  post  $d,  extra,  of  the  Proprietors,  FRASER  and 
CO.,  272,  Sband,  London,  W.C,  and  all  chemists. 

HOSE— HOSE— HOSE. 


PATENT  RED-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE. 

Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments,  thus  prov- 
ing superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
Indiarubber  Hose,  Lighter  in  Weight,  Greater  in  Strength,  and 
Cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  Hose  for  Garden  Use. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have  had  a  length  of  your  Red- 
Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 

Private  Customers  Supplied  at  Trade  Prices, 
Sample  and  Price  of 

MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS 

Manufacturers,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 
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MESSENGER  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Now  ready,  and  will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application.     This  will  be  found  the  most  practical  priced  Catalogue  ever  issued  ot 
CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES,  PLANT,  PEACH,  ORCHARD  and  FORCING  HOUSES,  STOVES,  &c, 

and  should  be  seen  by  all  persons  contemplating  building  in  the  coming  season.  New  Blocks  have  been  specially  prepared,  giving  sections,  plans, 
and  views  of  every  description  of  house,  with  all  the  most  recent  improvements  and  accessories.  MESSENGER  AND  CO.  invite  all  persons  who 
intend  building  to  inspect  this  Catalogue,  and  to  obtain  estimates  from  them  before  giving  their  orders  for  the  ensuing  season. 

To  the  Catalogue  is  added  a  List  of  Buildings  recently  erected  in  every  county  in  England,  which  may  generally  be  inspected,  and  to  which 
reference  may  be  made.     Persons  intending  to  build  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  seeing  our  work  before  ordering. 

Gentlemen  -waited  upon  and  consulted  with  in  every  part  of  the  Country.  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Three  Medals  awarded  by  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  in  1882. 

MESSENGER   &   COMPANY,  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Special  Price  LIST  of  Cheap  Manufactures  just  published,  consist  in, 
\  r~  i~»  x  #  ti  a  r~  &  ■  1  ^s  ^\  w\  ^  ^  e.  ■  ■    ■  /> 


■0/ 


NURSERYMEN'S    GREENHOUSES, 

SPAN    AND    LEAN-TO,    ALL    SIZES; 

CUCUMBER   and   MELON  FRAMES,    PIT  LIGHTS,  BIJOU   GREENHOUSES, 
PLANT  PROTECTORS,  WALL   COVERS,  AMATEUR'S    GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial.—  "  I  am  very  well  pleased  wllh  ihe  greenhouses  (cwo  span-houses,  each  40  x  12)— the  woodwork  was  accurately 
cut.    One  or  two  of  our  ordinary  workmen  had  no  difficulty  in  putting  them  together  in  a  satisfactory  manner. — W.  D.  Cochrane,  Superintendent 

Haunted  Ce,„ctery."  Post-free  on  application  to 

T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  &   CO.,   MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CHAMPION      PRIZE" 

GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING. 


TWO    GOLD    MEDALS, 

CHRISTCHURCH  (New  Zealand)    and    ADELAIDE 
(Australia)  EXHIBITIONS,  just  awarded. 

ALSO    FIRST    PRIZE    AWARDS 

SYDNEY      and       MELBOURNE, 

PARIS,  VIENNA,  and  PHILADELPHIA, 

and  every  International  First  Prize  Award 

during  the  last  13  years. 

Iron  Hurdles,  Bar  and  Wire  Fencing, 

Fencing  Wire,  Iron  Cisterns, 
JET  VARNISH  for  IRON  and  WOOD  WORK,  &c. 

"  J.  B.  Erown  &  Co.,  of  Cannon  Street,  London,  maintain 
their  reputation  by  a  most  complete  collection  of  splendidly 
finished  Wire  Netting" — "Ironmongers"  Report  of  C knit- 
church  {New  Zealand)  Exhibition,  September  2. 

J.    B.    BROWN    &    CO., 

90,    CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 

npANNED  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  l\d.  per 

J-  yard  ;  4  yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard  ;  2  yards  wide,  roj.  per 
100  yards;  4  yards  wide,  205.  per  100  yards.  NEW  TWINE 
NETTING,  1  inch  mesh,  1  yard  wide,  -2d.  ;  2  yards  wide,  t,d.  ; 
4  yards  wide,  8d.  per  yard.  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NET- 
TING, seventy-six  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  str*.  per  yard. 
RABBIT  NETS.  BAT-FOLDING  NETS,  on  Bamboopoles, 
aw.     CLAP  NETS  for  birds,  30s.  complete. 

W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 

BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

IRON  HURDLES,  GATES,  TREE  GUARDS, 
IRON  and  WIRE  ESPALIER,  &c,,  &c 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA     WORKS,     WOLVERHAMPTON 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  St.,  London,  E.C. 


BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH, 


OF  IMPROVED 


Poultry  Appliances,&c. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
FREE   BY   POST. 


No.  74.  Three-quarter  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Faid. 
No.  2  size  ..  8  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  £415  o 
No.  3  size  ..  12  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  6  10  o 
No.  4  size  .  16  ft.  long  ..  6  ft.  wide  ..  850 
These  Frames  are  finches  high  in  front,  24  inches  high  at 
the  back,  and  32  inches  at  the  ridge.  Front  or  back  lights 
turn  over.  Set-opes  are  provided  for  ventilating.  All  painted 
four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  and  the  lights  are  glazed  with  best 
21-oz.  English  glass. 

G-BEENHOUSES, 

Suitable  for  Villas,  Small  Country  Houses. 

NEW  CATALOGUE.    NOW  READY.   FREE  ON  AI'I'LICATION. 


BOULTON    &    PAUL,    NORWICH. 


Cucumber  Frames. 
T>       HALLIDAY    and    CO.    desire   to 

J-^»     draw    special    attention    to  their  Cucumber    Frames, 
of  which   they  always   have  a    large   stock,  ready  glazed  and 
painted.     They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put 
together  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  one. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England  : —       £    S.  d. 

2-light  frame,    8  feet  by  6  feet  )       t>,^: (   3  >o    o 

3-|ightframe,i2feetby6feet^cfach^     ^    5     5     o 
6-hght  frame,  24  feet  by  6  feet  J    Lases  tree-     (  IO    0     0 
The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.     Lights  and  framing  for 
brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices, 

R.  H ALLI  DAY  and  CO. ,  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 
Royal  Horticultural  Works.  Middleton,  Manchester. 

Silver  Medal,   1874.      First-class    Certificate,  1867. 

Highly  Commended,  1873.  First-class  Certificate,  1875. 


Mr.  W,  Thomson,  Tweed  Vineyard,  has  written  the  following 
letter  to  a  gentleman  whj  inquired  respecting  this  Boiler  :— 
"Galashiels,  February  4,  i88r. 

"  The  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  is  by  far  the  best  one  we  have 
here,  and  we  have  had  all  sorts.  It  does  its  work  well,  and  with 
less  fuel  than  most  Boilers.  It  is  the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient Boiler  we  have,  and  has  not  cost  sixpence  since  we  fixed  it 
some  eight  years  ago." 

Illustrated  Prospectus  Post-free. 
THOS.  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 

HE    LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL 

COMPANY  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and 
Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool.  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

Plans  and  Estimates  free. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES   &   CO., 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDERS, 
121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


\V.  H.  LASCELLES  and  CO.  will  give  Estimates  for  every 
description  of  HORTICULTURAL  WORK,  free  of  charge, 
and  send  competent  assistants  when  necessary. 

LASCELLES'  NEW  ROCKWOKK  material  in  various 
colours. 

Samples  can  be  seen,  and  prices  obtained  at  121,  Eunhill 
Row,  and  35,  Poultry,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Illustrated  Lists  of  Wooden  Buildings,  Greenhouses  and 
Conservatories,  and  Concrete  Slabs  for  walls,  paths,  and  stages, 
sent  post-free  on  application. 

Oil  Paint  No  Longer  Necessary. 
ILL  and  SMITH'S  BLACK  VARNISH, 

for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
{Registered  Trade  Mark. ) 


H 


This  VARNISH  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on 
all  outdoor  work,  while  it  is"  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was 
introduced  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and 
its  genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unpiinciplcd 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing 
or  thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  have  been  received. 

Sold  in  Casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  Sd.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Staliou  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial. 

"  Riarcefield  Park,  June  21.  1S7fi.-Sirs.-I  have  this  day 
forwarded  from  Chepstow  to  your  address  a  black  varnish  cask, 
to  be  filled  and  returned  with  as  good  Varni>h  as  the  last  we 
had,  which  I  candidly  admit  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  Address 
Varnish  to  Pierceficld  Paik,  Chepstow.  —  I  am,  Sirs,  yours 
respectfully,  Wm.  Cox." 

CAUTION.— Hill  &  Smith  would  particularly  warn  their 
Customers  against  the  various  cheap  Varnishes  now  so  much 
advertised. 

H.  &  S.'s  Varnish  has  been  an  article  of  common  use  on  most 
of  the  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  ; 
and  their  constantly  increasing  trade  in  it,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  they  receive,  stamp  it  as  a  truly  genuine  article. 
Every  cask  is  legibly  matked  with  their  name  and  Registered 
Trade  Mark  as  above,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Large  illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Fencing,  Hurdles,  Field 
and  Entrance  Gates,  &c,  sent  free  on  application  to 

HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  [fODWOrks,  St.,lT<-rd-hire  ; 
nS,  ijueen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and  180,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow. 
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The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 


upper 


GROUND    STREET,    LONDON, 

Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    \ilh  edition,  price  is. 
Price  List  on  application  Free. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.     MaJe  from  6  to  14  leet  Ion*. 


Hot-water    and   Hot-air  Apparatus    erected 
Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


Cast  Iron  Fined  Saddle  Boiler. 

Mftde  in  Cast  Iron,  3  feet  long.     This  Boiler  will  be  found 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  io  Wrought  Iron. 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
ERECTED  and  HEATED. 


MESSENGER  &  CO.'S  GREENHOUSES  are  constructed  so  as  to  obtain,  with  the  least  obstruction  to  light  and  sun,  the  greatest  Strength  and  Rigidity. 

The  best  Materials  and  Workmanship,  at  prices  which,  owing  to  their  facilities,  defy  competition. 

Three  Medals  awarded  to  Messenger  &  Co.  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1882.       Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  /'/  te.      Richly  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  over  do  Plates  of  Winter  Gardens,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Plant  Houses, 

Forcing  Houses,  &>c,  recently  erected  by  M.  6°  Co.,  for  24  stamps. 

MESSENGER     &     COMPANY,      LOUGHBOROUGH. 


KEITH'S  PATENT  HOT-WATER  BOILERS 


Can  be  heightened  or  lowered,  or  made  to  suit  any  require- 
ments. They  stand  complete  in  themselves,  and  require  no 
building  work,  being  wholly  water-jacketed  and  thus  entirely 
free  from  risk  by  fire.  They  can  be  had  all  sizes,  to  heat  from, 
say,  a  few  feet  up  to  8000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  each  ;  are  now 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  unrivalled  as  being  the  best, 
most  powerful,  and  most  economical  Hot-water  Boilers  in  use. 

Specimen  Extracts  from  Testimonials  :— 

From  \V.  Morgan  Robbins,  Esq  ,  Architect,  Itfracombe, 

September  g,  1880. 

"  I  am  delighted  with  your  Boiler  ;  it  answers  admiiably,  and 

the  dircctois  are  satisfied    that   it  is  one   of  the  best  £25  worth 

ever  put  in  the  hotel." 

/•romQ.  C.  Chalmers,  Gardens  of James  Mudie,  Esq., 
Brough'y  Perry,  September  15,  1880. 
"Your  Boiler  beats  all  my  expectations  ;  at  present  one  fire 
serves  for  twelve  hours,  and  keeps  up  a  good,  steady  heat," 
From  Isaac  Holden,  Esq..  Oakivortk  Home,  Keighley,  York" 
shire,   June  19,  1881. 
"  Your  Boilers  are  the  best  we  have  tried."    (Note  :    One  of 
these  Boilers  heats  nearly  8  ■  o  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.) 

From  VVm.  Fkaser,  Kip/>-n  Gardens,  Dunning,  Perthshire, 
Dtcrmbc-r*,  1881. 
"  I  consider  your  Boiler  most  Lffident ;    as  for  economy,  it  is 
the  acme  of  perfection." 

From  Rev.  James  Cardwi-  ll,  Military  Academy,  Highlands, 
Jersey,  December  31,  i88r. 
"Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  Boiler  you  sent  me ;    it 
burns  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  and  gives  an  excellent  heat.*' 

From.  Arthur  Booty,  Esq..  Rase  Villa  Nurseries,  High 

Harrogate,  March  22,  1882. 
"  Your  Boiler  has  exceeded  all  my  expectations  ;    it  will  pay 
for  itself  as  a  fuel  saver  in  a  short  time.      It  heats  2000  feet  of 
4  inch  pipe." 

Keith's  Treatise  on  "  Heating  by  Artificial  Means,"  poit  free, 
for  twelve  stamps. 

JAMES         KEITH, 

Gas,    Hydraulic,    and    Hot-water    Engineer, 
Edinburgh  and  Arbroath. 

Just  awarded  "Three  First-class  Medals"  and  "Honourable 
Mention  "  by  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow. 


CONSERVATORIES  &  HOTHOUSES 


THE  LARGEST  &  BEST  MANUFACTURERS. 
J. WEEKS  &C?,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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MEDALS 


AWARDED 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-super-mare,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA- 
COTTA VASES.  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS, 
BORDER  TILES.  GARDEN  POTS  of  superior  quality, 
from  1  to  }o  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frosts,  and  seldom  turn 
ereen-  ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED  and  STRIKING  PANS, 
RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS.  &c.  Price  LIST  post- 
free.     Sheet  of  Designs,  6d.     Book  of  designs,  is. 

MILLINGTON      AND      CO., 

•  43.  Commercial  Street,  E. 

PLATE,  SHEET,  CROWN  GLASS.  . 
Horticultural  and  all  kinds  of  Glass  haying  so  much  advanced, 
we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  our  prices,  but  on  receipt  of 
application  the  prices  will  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  only  from 
day  to  day  until  the  market  is  in  a  more  settled  state.  We  have 
some  bargains  in  21-oz.,  from  9X7  to  14X10  and  upwards; 
sizes  sent  if  required.  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand  Frames, 
Cucumber  and  Horticultural  Glass,  genuine  White  Lead,  best 
Linseed  Oil  Putty,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

E.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  stock  in  London  of  20-in.    by 

12-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  16  in.,  20-in.  by  i8-in.,  in  16-oz. 

and  21-02.  ;  and  also  large  sizes  in  all  qualities  for  cutting-np 

purposes,  in  200-ft.  and  300-ft.  cases. 

Kosker's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


T 


HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are    made    in    materials    of    great    durability.        The 
plainer   sorts    are   specially    ^3 
suited    for    KITCHEN    " 
GARDEN?,   as  they  har- 
bour no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take   up  little  room,    and, 
once   put   down,    incur  no 
further  labour  or   expense, 
as  do  "  grown  "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES.  FOUNTAINS.  &c  ,  in  Artifiaal  Stone, 

very  durable  and  of  superior  fini*h,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.     ROSHER    and    CO.,    Manufacturers,    Upper    Ground 

Street,     Blackfnars,    S.E. ;      King's    Road,    Chelsea,     S.W.  ; 

Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS,  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c, 
rom  3$.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheet  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  Designs,  with  Prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,    for    Lining   Walls   of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.     Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  Addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Price,   by  post,  per  Ton 
orTruckload,  on  Wharf  in   London,    or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Stations.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.  B.  —  Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

Geometrical  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

TILE  PAVEMENTS,  for  Conservatories, 
Verandahs,  Entrance  Halls,  &c.  Enamelled  and  Deco- 
rated Glazed  Tiles,  for  Wall  Linings,  Fireplaces,  &c.  ;  also 
Patent  Indestructible  Terra-cotta  Plant  Markers.  Patterns  and 
Prices  sent  post-free  on  application. 

MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 

W  AEN  E  E'S 

"IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC" 

RAMS, 

With  Newly-arranged  Air-charging  Valves 

FOR 

WATER    SUPPLY    TO 


FARMS,   MANSIONS, 
VILLAS,  VILLAGES, 
TOWNS,    FACTORIES, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
&c,  &c,  &c. 


%a> 


FOR   FULL   PARTICULARS  WRITE 

JOHN     WARNER     &     SONS, 

HYDRAULIC   ENGINEERS, 

The  Crescent  Foundry,   Cripplegate,  London,  E.C., 

And  THE   FOUNDRY  WORKS, 

WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE,     ESSEX. 


Manufacturers  of  Water  Supply  Machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Wind,  Water,  and  Steam  Power,  or  Animal  or  Manual 
Labour;  Garden  Engines,  Pumps,  Hose  Reels,  Hydrants,  &c. 


THE  NEW  PATENT  FLOREbCENT 
SELF -REGISTERING  MINIMUM  THERMO- 
METER, to  show  how  cold  it  has  been. — The  great  advantage 
of  this  Thermometer  over  alt  others  is  that  the  colour  in  the 
fluid  is  everlasting,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  sun's  rays,  thus 
being  a  great  improvement  on  minimum  thermometers.  The 
Florescent  Minimum  Thermometer  can  be  easily  seen  and  read 
at  night  by  candle-light.  The  above  can  be  had  mounted  on 
Boxwood  scales,  8-inch  size,  24s.  per  dozen;  10-inch  size,  3>.j. 
per  dozen.  On  porcelain  or  zinc  scales,  10-inch  size,  40$.  per 
dozen. 

J.   HICKS,  Sole  Maker,  8,  Halton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 

Note.  — See  article  on  the  above,  Gardeners  Chronicle, 
No.  416,  dated  December  17,  1881. 


THE    NEW    AMERICAN 


Urn   Cavendish  Tobacco  Paper. 

The  best  article  in  the  market  for  fumigating,  in  2  lb.  and  4  lb. 
boxes,  price  ij".  Cd.  per  pound.  Usual  discount  tothe Trade.  To 
be  had  only  of  the  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

OSMAN     &    CO., 

14,    WINDSOR   STREET,   BISHOPSGATE,  E.C. 

DENYN'S  Unrivalled  ROLL  PAPER  and 
CLOTH,  as  supplied  to  over  3000  Nurseries,  14  lb., 
ox  ;  28  lb.,  i8j.  ;  cwt  ,  70s, — J.  DENYN,  Manufacturer, 
73.  Rendlesham  Road,  Clapton,  London,  E. 


FOSTER  k  PEARSOI,  BEESTOfl,  NOTTS. 


ARTICLES  FOR  GARDENERS,  FLORISTS,  NURSERYMEN 
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CARTON-JOINED  BOUQUET-PAPERS.  12  and  24  Scallops,  White,  Gold,  or  Silver; 
FERN  FRONTS,  Satin  BOUQUET  CUPS,  BASKETS  for  Flowers,  STALK  COVERS, 
FLOWER-POT  COVERS,  BOUQUET  PAPERS  for  Coffins,  MOURNING  BOUQUETS,  &c. 

For  /till  particulars,  see  Price  List. 

B.  FADDERJAHN,  16,  RITTER-STRASSE,  BERLIN  S.,  GERMANY. 
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QQUELCH  and  BARNHAM,  Commission 

O      Salksmhn,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C.  _ 

Gentlemen,  Fruit  Growers,  and  Gardeners,  wishing  to  dispose 
of  their  Fruit,  &C-,  to  the  best  advantage,  can  be  SUPPLIED 
WITH  BASKETS,  LABELS,  &c.  at  once,  by  applying 
to  the  above.     Banker's  reference  and  terms  on  application. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S      IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners  MneaMmt  says  :— "  We  must  give  these^  the 
palm  before  all  other  punt  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit. 
Simples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH.  The  K0y.1l  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon.  _ 

ARDEN  REQ U I S [TES.— Sticks,   Labels, 

Virgin   Cork.    Raffia,    Mats,    Bamboo     Canes,    Rustic 
Work,  Manures,  &c.     Cheapest  Prices  of 
WATSON  and  SCULL,  oo,  Lower  Thames  St.,  London,  E.C. 
HOT-WATER    HEATING 
APPARATUS, 
For    GAS    or    OIL. 
Equal  to  30  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.     Can 
be  plac«d  anywhere.     One  quart  of 
Oil  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  4  feet  of 
Gas  per  hour.    Price  complete,  {,%  ioj.     Send  for  a  complete 

List  of  Boilers,  Pipes.  &c.  to        . 

WM.  POORE  and  CO.,  Hot-Water  Engineers,  isS. 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

Illustrated  Catalogues. 

HM.  POLLETT  and  CO.'S  COLLEC- 
.  TION  of  nearly  ONE  THOUSAND  BLOCKS 
suitable  for  the  above  purpose.  Customers  can  have  the  use  of 
any  of  them  gratis  for  Printing  in  their  Catalogues.         „„„„„ 

H.  M.  P.  SCo.  publish  Illustrated  SEED  CATALOGUES 
in  various  styles  and  sizes,  which  can  be  altered  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  small  consumers.  Specimens  and  Prices  on 
application.  ...... 

POLLETT'S  Horticultural  Steam  Printing  Works,  42  to  48, 
Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street.  EC. 

SUN     FIRE     and     LIFE     OFFICES, 
Threadneedle  Slreet,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross.  S.W.  j 
Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 
FIRE.— Established  1710.     Home  and  Foreign  Insurances  at 

moderate  rates. 
LIFE.— Established  1810.     Specially  low  rates  for  young  lives. 
Large  Bonuses.     Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

Assurance  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds— Assurance 
against  Railway  Accidents  alone. — Assurance  against  Fatal 
Accidents  at  Sea — Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE 
Company.  The  oldest  and  lareest  Company,  insuring 
against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1. 000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and 
Reserve,  ,£240.000.  Moderate  Premiums,  Bonus  allowed  to  In- 
surers after  five  years.  £1,700,000  has  beenpaid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Cornhill,  or  8,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross, 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 

T- HE  FLORIST  a^d  POMOLOGIST 
and  SUBURBAN  GARDENER,  a  Pictorial  Magazine 
of  Horticulture,  and  Register  of  Garden  Novelties.  By 
Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S  Monthly,  Imperial  Octavo,  Two 
Coloured  Plates.     Price  is. 

Contents  of  Januiry  Number  :  — 
ROSE    WILLIAM     ALLEN     RICHARDSON    (Coloured 

Plate),  by  the  Editor. 
Best  Time  to  Plant  Roses,  by  D.  T.  Fish. 
Proliferous  Lady  Fern?  (Woodcuts),  by  C.  T.  Druery. 
The  Chrvsan  them  urn.  its  Origin  and  Progress,  by  W.  Greenaway. 
The  "  Herefordshire  Pomona,"  by  the  Editor. 
Chrysanthemum  Propagation,  by  R.  Dean. 
Cosmos  bipinnatus.  by  R.  Dean. 
Fruits  for  North  Walls,  by  M.  Saul. 
PEAR  EEURRE  D'AMANLIS  (Colouied  Plate),  by  A.    F. 

Barron. 
Anemones  as  Annuals,  by  F.  W.  Burbidge. 
Register   of    Novelties :— New    Plants,    New    Flowers,    New 

Fruits,  New  Vegetables,  New  Publications. 
Garden    Gossip :— Meetings    of     Societies,    Veitch    Memorial 

Prizes,  Mimusops  Batata,  Cystopteris  montana,  Asparagus 

plumosus,    Anihurium    Andreanum,     Ravenscroft's    Town 

Gardening,    New    Vine    Pest,    Indian    Primulas,    Hortus 

Belgicus,  &c 
In  Memoriam. 
London:  W.  KENT  and  CO.,  23.  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


BRYANT 

MAY'S 
MATCHES 
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WANTED,  for  New  Zealand,  a  thoroughly 
practical  NURSERY  FOREMAN,  about  30  years  of 
age,  competent  to  take  entire  Management  of  a  Retail  Nur- 
sery ;  must  produce  first-class  testimonials  as  to  character  and 
ability.  Salary  to  be  progressive,  commencing  at  !«.  per 
week,  and  BRariffementS  made  for  a  free  passage.— HURS'l 
and  SON,  151,  Houndsdiich,  London,  E. 

ANTED,     a     -ood     GENERAL     PRO- 
PAGATOR and   GROWER  ;  one  used    lo   Market 
Growing  preferred.     Wages  261.,  with  advance  to  a  successful 
man.—  1'HOS.  BUTCHER,  Nurseryman,  South  Norwood, S.E. 

WANTED,  a  trustworthy  and  careful  MAN, 
accustomed  to  the  Growth  and  Propagation  of  Roses, 
and  Hardy  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Adequate  wages 
will  be  given  to  a  competen  man.  Apply,  stating  age,  wages 
required,  references,  &C,  to  Mr.  LAXTON,  Bedford. 

WANTED,   a   SOFT-WOOD    GROWER, 
chiefly  Poinsettias  and    Double    Primulas.— HEATH 
and  SON,  Cheltenham. 

WANTED,  a  sober  industrious  MAN,  well 
up  in  the  Propagation  of  all  sorts  of  Plants  required  for 
a  small  town  nursery.— W.  GOSSE,  Nursery,  Portsmouth. 

WANTED,  a  MAN  to  take  charge  of  the 
Houses  and  Grow  Flowers  and  Plants  in  quantity,  to 
supply  a  florist's  shop  in  a  fashionable  watering  place.  Good 
encouragement  will  be  given  to  a  man  that  knows  his  business. — 
A.,  Nutting  &  Son,  Seed  Merchants,  6o,  Barbican    London.E.C. 

Eucharis  and  Gardenia  Grower. 

WANTED,  a  first-class  MAN  for  above; 
one  with  a  knowledge  of  Orch;ds  preferred.— Send 
testimonials  and  wages  required  to  HEATH  and  SON, 
Cheltenham.  ^ '  

^pprl  Trade 

WANTED  a  TRAVELLER,  thoroughly 
'experienced  high-class  man,  one  accustomed  to  the 
Wholesale  Seed  Trade.  High  and  progressive  salary  for 
knowledge  and  ability.— F.  SANDER  and  CO..  St.  Albans. 

W"  ANTED,  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN, 
who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Nursery  Stock.  —  ALEXANDER  CROSS, 
BRYCE  and  CO.,  57.  Victoria  Street,  Belfast. 


WANT    PLACES. 

NOTICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  and  OTHERS. 
Post-office  Orders  and  Postal  Orders  should 
now  be  made  payable  at 
DRURY  LANE. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  intimate  that  he 
•  has  at  present  in  the  Nursery  and  upon  his  Register 
some  excellent  Men.  competent  either  to  fill  the  situation  of 
HEAD  GARDENER,  BAILIFF,  FOREMAN,  or 
JOURNEYMAN.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring  any  of  the 
above  will  please  send  full  particulars,  when  the  best  selections 
for  the  different  capacities  will  be  made. — Holloway,  N. 


EG.  HENDERSON  and  SON 
•  have  always  in  their  employ  a  number  of  selected  men 
of  tested  ability  and  good  character  waiting  re-engagements  as 
HEAD  GARDENERS.  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
FOREMEN,  and  JOURNEYMEN,  of  various  qualifications, 
to  suit  any  requirement,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  such.— 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale.  W, 

ICHARD    SMITH    AND    CO.  beg    to 

announce  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications 
from  Gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c. — St.  John's 
N  urseries ,  Worcester. 

r*  ARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  42.— W.  Dennis, 

vX  for  fourteen  years  Head  Gardener  to  Sir  H.  A.  Hoare, 
Bart.,  begs  to  offer  his  services  to  any  gentleman  keeping  a 
good  Garden  Staff.— Stourhead,  Bath,  Wilts. 

GARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  28,  single.— 
William  Divers,  Protestant,  for  the  last  three  years 
principal  Foreman  at  Burghley,  has  previously  practised  Gar- 
dening at  some  of  the  best  places  in  England,  which  can  be 
referred  to  if  desired.  R.  Gilbert  can  with  every  confidence 
recommend  him  as  a  man  of  the  best  character,  a  first-class 
Accountant,  perfectly  strong,  healthy,  and  willing.  No  small 
place  accepted.— R.    GILBERT,  Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford. 

ARDENER  (Head   Working).— Age  28, 

single  at  present  ;  four  years'  excellent  character  as 
Head  ;  fourteen  years*  experience  in  all  branches. — A.  B., 
12,  Park  Terrace,  East  Horsham. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working).— Age  40, 
married,  no  family  ;  well  up  in  the  profession,  also  Land 
and  Stock.  Wife  a  good  Dairy-woman,  can  take  charge  of 
Country  House.  Twenty  years'  practice.— J.  T.,  61,  Branscome 
Road,  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  S.W. 

ARDENER    (Head),    or    WORKING 

BAILIFF.— Age  35,  married;  thoroughly  understands 
his  business  in  both  branches.  Five  years'  excellent  character 
from  last  place.  — F.  GOODING,  Bridge  Street,  Maidenhead. 

/^ARDENER    (highly    recommended).  —  A 

V_X  Gentleman,  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  is 
anxious  to  recommend  his  Gardener  (a  married  man),  who  has 
lived  with  him  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  to  a  situation  within 
20  or  ?5  miles  of  London.  The  Gardener,  with  two  or  three 
under  him,  has  had  the  entire  Management  of  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Garden.  Conservatory,  Forcing  Houses  and  Vinery. 
He  is  recommended  as  a  gocd  Gardener,  thoroughly  under- 
standing and  liking  his  work,  especially  good  as  to  Grapes,  and 
as  an  honest,  sober,  faithful,  and  most  obliging  servant.— 
V.  C.  L.,  The  Cliffe,  Nantwich.  Cheshire. 

GARDENER  (Under,  or  Single-handed). 
—Age  24,  no  incumbrance.  Wife  to  do  Laundry  Work, 
if  required.  Three  years  good  character,  five  years  previous.— 
H,  B.,  15,  Walpole  Road,  Bromley  Common,  Kent. 


GARDENER     (Under).— Understands 
Stove   Work.     Five  years'  good  character.— A.   B.,  3»» 
Seaton  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

1  FOREMAN,  in  the  Houses— Age  25  ;  good 
-       general  knowledge  of  the  profession.     Good  references^ 
Abstainer.— A.  Y.,  2,  Alpha  Terrace.  King's  Road.  Chelsea,  S.W 

FU  R  E  MA  N         PROPA  G  A  T  O  R        and 
GROWER.  — Fourteen    years'    practical    experience    in 
leadieg    nurseries.        First-class       references.— AL1  HA,     145, 

CftStle  Street,  Salisbury. p 

OROPAGATOR  and  SALESMAN.— Eleven 
J-  years'  experience  in  Market  Nurseries  ;  good  Bouquetist* 
Four  and  a  half  years'  good  character  from  present  employer.—- 
Apply  by  letter,  slating  wages,  to  H.  W.,  15,  Detoc  Road, 
Church  Street,  Stoke  Ncwiiigton. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the   Houses,  in  a  good 

fJ  establishment.— Age  20;  good  references.—  A.  C-,  Belle- 
fields  Lodge,  Englefield  Green,  near  Staines. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses,  where  two  or 

tJ  three  are  kept.— Age  ar  ;  good  character.— WILLIAM 
ALDERMAN,  Great  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

"JOURNEYMAN,  in   the   Houses.— Age   20; 

f -'  three  years  in  present  situation,  four  years  under  Glass  ; 
will  be  at  liberty  January  14.  — S.  DAVIS,  The  Gardens,  Sud- 
bury Halt,  Derby. 

JOURNEYMAN,  first  in  the  Houses.  — Age 

f )  23  ;  nine  years'  experience— two  and  a  half  in  last  place. 
C  in  be  well  recommended.  —  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
GARDENER,  Headley  Park,  Epsom,  Surrey. 

PPRENT1CE  in   a  Gentleman's  garden.— 

Age  23  ;  has  a  slight  knowledge.     Can  give  Premium.— 
G.  H.  MILLS.  2,  Ingestre  Road,  Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W. 

MANAGER,  or  as  a  CLERK  and  TRA- 
VELLER; age  3?.— Wanted,  by  a  Gentleman,  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Seed  Trade,  a  position  as  above. 
London  preferred.— Please  address,  with  particulars,  M.  A.  C, 
Gardeners*  Chronicle  Office,  41, Wellington  Slreet,  Strand,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN  or  otherwise.— Age  34  ;  twenty 
years'  experience,  London  and    Provincial.     Good  know- 
ledge of  Plants.— ALPHA,  371,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W. 

S~  HOPMAN,  or  SECOND,  in  good  house  — 
Age  22  ;  good  references  and  experience.— QUERCUS, 
C.  E.  Y.  M.  S.,  Bocardo  Chambers,  Corn  Market,  Oxford. 

SHOPMAN,  or  ASSISTANT— Eight  years' 
experience.     Good  knowledge  of  the  Trade  in  all  branches, 
also  Book-keeping.— J.  D.,  12,  Miller  Street,  Hamilton,  N.B. 

SHOPMAN  or  ASSISTANT,  in  Wholesale 
or  Retail  Seed  Trade.— Age  23.  Wages  moderate. 
Highest  references.— A.  C,  Lamoureux  &  Co.,  Seed  Merchants, 
Plymouth. 

To  Seedsmen. 

SHOPMAN  and  GENERAL  ASSISTANT. 
—Age  23  ;  most  respectably  connected.  Five  years'  first- 
class  experience.  Has  been  apprenticed.  Unexceptionable 
references.  The  Advertiser  desires  an  engagement  with  a  view 
to  a  Partnership  or  Purchase  of  a  moderate  Business  in  a  year 
or  two  the  amount  of  salary  is  therefore  of  only  secondary 
importance.  —  C.  E.  R.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C _ 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

BOOK-KEEPER,    SHOPMAN,    or      some 
position    of  trust.  — First-class    references. — A.    B.,    Mr. 
Homer,  6,  Broad  Street.  Birmingham^ 

To  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

INVOICE  CLERK  and  ASSISTANT.— Can 
offer  good  references,  &c— C.  W.  D.,  or,  Fernlea  Road, 
Balham,  Surrey,  S.W. 

TO  NURSERYMEN  and  SEEDSMEN.— 
A  young  man  (age  19),  well  educated,  some  time  in  Seed 
and  Nursery  Trade,  desires  a  place  where  he  could  improve 
himself.  Experience  in  Warehouse,  Counter,  and  Office. 
Thoroughly  sober  and  honest.  Salary  secondary  object.— 
ALPHA,  James  Smith,  Birkenhead.   

TO  SEEDSMEN. —Advertiser,  an  expert 
Counter  hand,  desires,  at  once,  an  engagement  for  the 
busy  season.  Good  testimonials.— C.  E.  GIBBONS,  Doning- 
ton,  near  Spalding. 


EPPS'S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 

GRATEFUL 

AND 

COMFORTING. 


"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and 
by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well -selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately- flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up 
until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  ten- 
dency to  dis^a^e.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  arefloating  around  us  readyto 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point. 
We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly-nourished 
frame.  "—Civil  Set  vice  Gazelle. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
TAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMCEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 

ALSO 

Makers  of  Eppis  Chocolate  Essence. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. 
—Diseases  of  the  Skin.— No  case  of  disease  of  the  Skin, 
be  its  nature  what  it  may.  has  failed  to  be  benefited  when  these 
potent  remedies  have  been  properly  applied.  In  scrofulous  and 
scorbutic  affections  they  are  especially  serviceable.  Scurvy, 
eruptions,  and  glandular  swellings,  which  had  resisted  all  other 
modes  of  treatment,  and  gradually  become  worse  from  year  to 
year  have  been  completely  cured  by  Holloway  s  cooling 
Ointment  and  purifying  Pills,  which  root  out  the  disease  from 
the  blood  itself,  and  leave  the  constitution  free  from  every 
morbid  taint.  In  the  nursery  Holloway's  Ointment  is  simply 
invaluable  ;  it  will  give  ease  in  Sprains,  Contusions,  Burns, 
Scalds,  and  Infantile  Eruptions,  and  may  always  iafely  be 
applied  by  any  ordinary  attendant. 
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WILLIAMS' 

PRIZE  STRAINS  of  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  ARE  THE  BEST. 

These  Strains  have  now  stood  the  test  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  during  that  time  been  extensively  grown  by  all  the  best 
Cultivators  and  Florists  throughout  the  world,  gaining  First  Prizes  wherever  exhibited.  They  have  also  received  the  highest  encomiums  of  the 
Horticultural  Press,  and  are  continually  being  eulogised,  as  the  following  Testimonials  will  show. 


All  the  undermentioned  Seeds  are  contained  in  Sealed  Packets  bearing  my  Trade  Mark,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 

The  difference  in  prices  applies  to  the  quantity  of  seed  put  into  the  Packets,  the  quality  of  all  being  alike. 
Flower  Seeds  forwarded,  POST-FREE,  to  all  Countries  included  in  the  Postal  Union. 


WILLIAMS'  SUPERB  STRAIN  of  PRIMULAS 

After  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  strains  and  novelties  as  they  have  appeared,  extending 
over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  particular  strain  is 
the  finest  ever  offered. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


From  Mr.  Walter  King,  TJie  Gar- 
dens, Wadaoii  House,  Croydon. 
"  I  have  a  splendid  strain  of  your 
Primula  sinensis  fimbriata  rubra.  They 
are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  ;  every 
one  wants  to  know  what  strain  it  is, 
I  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  Alba  magnifica 
and  Chiswick  Red." 

From  Mr.  F.  Woodhouse.  The  Gar- 
dens, Hellesdon  House,  Norwich. 
"  The  three  New  Primulas  I  had  of 
you  last  year  have  given  us  great  satis- 
faction. The  blooms  have  been  very 
fine  and  a  beautiful  colour.  They  have 
commanded  the  admiration  of  every 
one  who  saw  them." 

From  Mr.  Thos.  Nisbet,  The  Gar- 
dens, Bulivell  Hall,  Notts. 
"  Your    Primulas  are   splendid   this 
year,  alba  magnifica  in  particular  The 
blooms  measure  2  inches  across." 
Per  packet. - 
Williams'  Primula  Sinensis  fimbriata,  superb  strain— Red,  White,  or  Mixed,  is.  6d., 

2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and 

Williams'  Primula  sinensis  fimbriata  alba  magnifica,  u.  6d.t  Ss.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and 
Williams'  Primula  sinensis  fimbriata  Cbiswick  Red,  is.  ed.,  2j.  td.,  31.  6d.  and 
Williams' Primula  sinensis  fimbriata  cocclnea,       15.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  31.  td.,  and 

WilliamB'  Primula  sinensis  fimbriata  Meteor,  y.6d.  and 

Williams'  Primula  sinensis  fimbriata  rubra-vlolacea,        2*.  6d„  3s.  6d.,  and 

Williams'  Collections  Of  Primulas.— In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  lor  my 
new  Primulas,  I  have  decided  to  offer  mixed  Collections  at  a  cheap  rate  to  suit  small  buyers. 
These  packets  contain  the  following  varieties  :— Alba  magnifica,  Chiswick  Red,  Coccinea,  purple, 
red  and  white,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 


mi 

ALBA  MAGNIFICA. 


d. 


WILLIAMS'  SUPERB  STRAIN  of  CALCEOLARIA 

This  wonderful  strain  has  been  selected  with  the  greatest  possible  care  from  the  dwarfest  and 
most  distinct  types,  and  will  be  found  unequalled  for  profuseness  and  brilliancy  of  colour,  and 
the  size  of  its  fbwers. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


CALCEOLARIA. 
Williams'  superb  strain  of  Calceolaria, 


From  Mr.  C.  Driver,  The  Gardens, 
The  Gore,  Faitbeitrne, 

"  Your  Calceolaria  was  truly  grand 
last  year." 

From  Mr.  R.  CAMPBELL.  Utica, 
U.S.A. 

"  I  may  state  that  the  Calceolaria 
and  Cineraria  from  seed  imported 
from  you  turned  out  more  than  I 
expected  of  them.  I  may  say  the 
floweis  are  perfect,  not  a  poor  or  in- 
ferior one  to  be  found," 

From  Mr.  L.  Stephenson.  The  Gar- 
dens,  Redholme,  Teddington. 

*'  My  Calceolarias,  produced  from 
seed  had  from  you,  are  splendid." 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 
is.  6d.,  2S.  6d.,  3s.  6d,,  and    5    o 


WILLIAMS' SUPERB  STRAIN  of  CYCLAMEN 

We  have  devoted  an  immense  amount  of  time  to  the  se'eciion  of  this  favourite  flower,  and, 
among  other  novelties,  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  new  Giant  Strain  (C.  persicum  giganteum). 
Upon  this  strain  we  are  improvin  g  every  year.    This  strain  at  the  present  time  is  the  finest  in  the 

world. 

Testimonials. 

From  A. N. Han- 
sen, Esq.,  Carls- 
berg  Brewery, 
Copenhagen. 
"The  Cycla- 
men   I    got  from 

you  last  year  have 

proved  very  sati^- 

factory.     They 

have  been  a  mass 

of  bloom  for  the 

last  three  months, 

and  will  continue 

for  some  time." 

From    Mr.    J. 

Wilson,    The 

Gardens,  Hole- 

Iterd. 

"  You  will  be 

glad  to  learn  from 

me  that  your  Cy- 
clamen      seed 

proved  to  be  the 

best  I  ever  saw — 

out  of  one  packet 

I  had  seventy-five 

seedlings,    which 

produced     splen- 
did blooms." 

Williams'  Cyclamen  giganteum  album  (New) 
Williams'  Cyclamen  giganteum  compactum  (New) 

Williams'  Cyclamen  giganteum,  

Williams'  Cyclamen  giganteum  rubrum 

Williams'  Cyclamen  persicum, 

Williams'  Cyclamen  persicum  Brilliant, 
Williams'  Collection  of  6  superb  varieties 


CYCLAMEN  GIGANTEUM. 


Per  packet.—  s.  d. 
..50 


2i.  dd.,  3s.  &d ,  and 

25.  617*. ,  31.  6d.,  and 

IS.  dd.,  25.  6d.,  35.  £</.,  and 

2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and 


WILLIAMS'  SUPERB  STRAIN  of  CINERARIA. 

Having  purchased  some  years  ago  a  stock  of  WeatheriU's  choice  Market  Strain  of  this  lovely 
plant,  we  have  since  greatly  improved  it  by  the  addition  of  new  colours.  It  is  now  the  finest 
strain  extant. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


From  H.  T.  E.  Finlev,  Esq., 
Wimbome,  Dorset. 

"  The  Cinerarias  supplied  are  a 
success.  I  have  some  blooms 
2  inches  across. 

From  Mr.  A.  Offer,    The  Gar- 
dens, Felcourt,  East  Grinstead. 
"  Your  strain  of  Cineraria  is  ex- 
ceptionally good,  and  gives  great 
satisfaction.' 

From    H.    S.    Crocker.    Esq., 
Ballynagardc,  Ireland, 
"  The     Cineraria    seed    proved 
very  good  this  year." 

From  T.  Ueachle,  Esq  ,  Husum, 
Schlesivig,  Prusiia. 
"  When  the  horticultural  exhi- 
bition was  held  at  Hamburgh  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  Cine- 
rarias raised  from  your  seed. 
Please  send  me  a  few  packets." 


Williams*  superb  strain  of  Cineraria 

Williams'  Collection  of  6  superb  varieties, 
Cineraria  hybrida,  double 


CINERARIA.  Per  packet.— J.  d. 

is.  6d.)  2s,  6d.,  3*.  Cd.t  and     5    o 

50 

26 


For  further  particulars  see  ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE,  which  will  be  forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 


B.    S.    WILLIAMS, 

SEED  MERCHANT  and  NURSERYMAN,  VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  N. 
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